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Preface 



This dictionary is a modest tribute of my devotion to Canada, whose citizen I am 
proud to be, the country in which the spirit of the Bible has dominion from Sea to Sea, 
the country in which the Human Rights are a happy, living reality, a reality called upon 
to serve as a shining example to mankind. 

1 would like to extend my heartfelt thanks to the Canada Council, whose grant made it 
possible for me to have the manuscript of my dictionary typed in order to prepare it for 
the press. The generosity of this noble institution will continue to serve for me as a 
precious stimulus for further scientific work. 



Between 1931 and 1944, 1 was Rabbi of the Jewish Congregation in Nov£ Z£mky 
(Czechoslovakia), whence I was deported by the Nazis to Auschwitz and, from there, to 
the concentration camp Allach-Dachau. After the liberation from the latter place by 
American troops in 1945, I returned home to find only the ruins of what had once been 
the flourishing Jewish community of Nove Zamky. There I learned that my Father, my 
wife, my only child Joseph and two of my three sisters had suffered martyrdom in 
Auschwitz. Of my family, my sister Mrs. Paul Horvath (nde Elizabeth Klein) and her 
husband have survived. 

In 1945 I became Chief Rabbi of the Jewish Congregation in Satu Mare ; Rumania, but 
not wishing to remain in that country, 1 moved together with my sister and brother-in-law 
to Budapest, .and from there via Vienna to Paris, where I became Rabbi of the Congrega- 
tion Rue de Montevideo. 

In 1951 the three of us went to Toronto, Canada, where I began to deliver lectures. 
The students who attended these lectures showed their love to me by establishing a 
congregation and building a synagogue named Beth Yitshak in memory of my Father. I 
have been the rabbi of Congregation Beth Yitshak since 1952. 

When I came home from the concentration camp and learned about the whole extent 
of the holocaust, I was first near to despair. It was the boundless love and selfless 
dedication of my sister Elizabeth that gave me back my interest ‘in life, in pastoral 
activities and in science. She is like a guardian angel who watches over me. When I 
discovered several thousand mistakes in the standard etymological dictionaries, I decided 
to write my own etymological dictionary. I nevertheless hesitated before commencing the 
momentous task. Then my sister’s enthusiasm and encouragement were my greatest inspi- 
ration. Without her-urging my etymological dictionary would never have been written. 



May this dictionary, which plastically shows the affinity and interrelationship of the 
nations of the world in the way in which their languages developed, contribute to bring- 
ing them nearer to one another in the sincere pursuit of peace on earth - which was one 
of my cardinal aims in writing this dictionary. 



Dr. Ernest Klein 
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Introduction 



Since my youth I have devoted myself to philology, with special regard to etymology. 

The reasons inducing me to write ‘A Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language’ may be summed up as follows : 

It is a well-known fact that in the course of the last sixty years philology has attained a high 
degree of development. It is so much the more to be regretted that modern lexicography has 
remained far behind the achievements of philology. As a rule, even the most authoritative 
English etymological dictionaries give such etymologies as reflect the level reached by philology 
about half a century ago. In most cases etymologies given up by serious science long ago are 
still wandering out of one dictionary into another and continue living with tenacity, appa- 
rently ignoring the truths established in the field of philology in the course of the latter decades. 

One example may suffice to prove this. Despite the fact that Tocharian (this language extinct 
long ago but newly discovered at the end of the Nineteenth Century) occupies a very important 
place among the Indo-European languages, Tocharian references appear only quite excep- 
tionally in the etymological dictionaries of the English language. This is so much the more strik- 
ing, because Tocharian may help us understand the development of many a word in the different 
Indo-European languages, inasmuch as the words of the Tocharian language often represent 
the transitory form — ‘the missing link’ — between the Old Indian and the other Indo-European 
languages. In this dictionary Tocharian words are regularly referred to together with the other 
Indo-European equivalents. 

English belonging to the great family of the Indo-European languages, it is quite evident 
that in tracing any word to its source, an etymological dictionary must take into consideration 
all the important cognates of this word in the other Indo-European languages. If we want to 
understand the history of an English word, we must compare this word with as many corre- 
spondences as possible. 

Most etymological dictionaries do not pay enough attention to this circumstance and there- 
fore cite equivalents from the kindred languages quite at random, often enumerating the less 
important ones but omitting such as had a decisive influence upon the form of the word treated 
or upon the development of its meaning. This dictionary tries to be a dependable guide to the 
reader in this respect too, by giving him all the necessary information about the origin, for- 
mation and sense development of any word that might interest him. 

The scientific value of most etymological dictionaries is much impaired by the circumstance 
that their authors are not familiar with the structure of the Semitic languages, a fact thrown 
into relief by the inconsistencies of the transliteration of Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic words, 
on the one hand, and by the lack of any etymological analysis of these words, on the other. In 
tftis dictionary the words of Semitic origin — about 750 in number — are fully analyzed : they 
arb traced to their etyma, the cognates are given, the stem is distinguished from the prefixes and 
suffixes added to it, etc. In brief : the words of Semitic origin are treated exactly as the Indo- 
European words. This is why my dictionary may also serve as a preliminary work for an ety- 
mological dictionary of the Semitic languages themselves. 

In all etymological dictionaries we frequently come across such words as are declared to be 
‘of unknown origin’, even in cases when the etymology of such words can be established beyond 
any doubt. In many other cases the etymology is not given either, but the origin of the respec- 
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tive word is referred to by such vague terms as ‘of uncertain etymology’, or ‘probably of Orien- 
tal origin’, etc., whereas their provenance is very well known. My dictionary contains the ety- 
mology of several hundred such words. 

This dictionarv cives also the etymologies of personal names and mythological names. 



Some other features of this dictionary: 

What the elements are to chemistry, what the sounds are to music, are words to language. 
However, words are not only the elements of a language but also of the history of the people 
speaking it. They are important milestones along the way leading to the majestic Palace of 
Human Knowledge. 

One of the basic features of this dictionary is that — in contradistinction to other etymolo- 
gical dictionaries — its aim is not only to give the history of words, but to give also History in 
words. This dictionary is the first attempt to give the history of human civilization and culture 
condensed in the etymological data of words. We not only speak but think and even dream 
in words. Language is a mirror in which the whole spiritual development of mankind reflects 
itself. Therefore, in tracing words to their origin, we are tracing simultaneously civilization 
and culture to their real roots. 

Another important aim that I set to myself in composing this dictionary was to mirror in it the 
history of the humanities and sciences. Since the history of a word is at the same time the history 
of the thing denoted or the idea expressed by that word it is obvious that by giving the history 
of the technical terms of any branch of science we also give the history of that branch of science 
itself. In consideration of this fact one of the goals of an etymological dictionary should be to 
deal with the history of scientific technical terms in a manner that would enable the reader to 
reconstruct through them the history of the various branches of the humanities and sciences. 
This dictionary represents the first attempt to live up to this goal. E.g. in order to know the 
important phases of the development of medicine one will only have to look up the medical 
terms occurring in this dictionary. 

For the illustration of this fact I am quoting here a few entries from this dictionary dealing 
with medical terms: 



abiotrophy, n., loss of vitality ( med .) — Coined by the English neurologist Sir William Richard Gowers 
(1845-1915) fr. Gk. oiptoq, ‘without life’, and -TP0910C, fr. Tpo<py), ‘nourishment*. See abio- and 
-trophy. 

Derivative: abiotroph-ic, adj. 

accoucheur, n., a man who acts as midwife. — F., fr. accoucher , ‘to go to childbed’ ; first used by Jules 
Ctement in the second half of the 1 7th cent. See accouchement. 

Achilles’ tendon. — So called from the myth of Achilles being held by the heel when his mother Thetis 
dipped him into the river Styx to render him invulnerable ; first used by the Dutch anatomist Verheyden 
in 1693 when dissecting his own amputated leg. See Achilles and tendon, 
acrodynia, n., disease characterized by pain in the hands and feet (med.) — Medical L., coined by Char- 
don in 1828, and lit. meaning ‘pain in the extremities’, fr. aero- and Gk. ‘pain*. See -odynia^ 
actinomycosis, n., an inflammatory disease caused by the actinomycetes (med.) — Coined by the German 
pathologist Otto Bollinger (1843-1909) in 1877 fr. Actinomyces and suff. -osis. 
agoraphobia, n., morbid fear of being in open spaces (med.) — Coined by Westphal in 1871, who first 
described this morbid condition. The word lit. means ‘fear of a public place*. See agora and -phobia, 
albuminuria, n., the presence of albumen in the urine (med.) — Medical L., fr. F. albuminurie, a hybrid 
coined by the French physician Martin Solon (1795*1856) in 1838 fr. L. albumen , ‘white of the egg*, 
andGk. oSpov, ‘urine*. See albumen, urine and -ia. 

allopathy, n., treatment of disease by remedies that produce effects opposite to those caused by the 
disease. — G. Allopathie , coined by the German physician Samuel Hahnemann (1755-1843) fr. Gk, 
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#XXo<;, ‘other’, and -roi&eia, fr. 7ra$o<;, ‘suffering’. See alio- and -pathy and cp. enantiopathy, homeo- 
pathy. 

Derivatives: allop ath-ic, adj., allopath-ic-ally , adv., allopath-et-ic, adj., allo-path-et-ical-ly , adv., allo- 
path-ist , n. 

anaphylaxis, n., exaggerated susceptibility, especially to protein {med. and bioi) — Coined by the 
French physiologist Charles Richet (1850-1935) in 1893 on analogy of prophylaxis (q.v.) Anaphylaxis 
accordingly means the opposite of what is expressed by prophylaxis; it is formed fr. ana- and Gk. 
<puXa£;ic, ‘a watching, guarding’. See phylaxis. 

anarthria, n., inability to articulate words {med.) — Medical L., coined by the French neurologist 
Pierre Marie (1853-1940) fr. Gk. avap£po<;, ‘without joints’ (see anarthrous). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
antitoxin, n., a substance neutralizing poisonous substances ( immunology ). — - Coined by the German 
bacteriologist Emil von Behring (1854-1917) in 1890 fr. anti- and toxin. Cp. autotoxin. 
aperient, adj., laxative: — L. aperiens y gen. -entis, pres. part, of aperire t ‘to uncover, open’, which 
stands for *ap~werire and is rel. to operire (for *op-werire), ‘to cover, close’, and cogn. with OI. apa- 
vfndti, ‘uncovers, opens’, api-vpndti , ‘closes, covers’, fr. I.-E. base *wer-, ‘to enclose, cover’. See weir 
and cp. words there referred to. The word aperient was used by Bacon in 1626. 

Derivative: aperient , n., a laxative drug. 

aphemia, n., a kind of aphasia {med.) — Medical L., coined by the French surgeon and anthropologist 
Paul Broca (1824-80) in i860 fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. 9 7^7), ‘voice’, which is rel. to 9dvat, ‘to say, 
speak’. See fame and -ia and cp. aphasia. 

aspirin, n. ( pharm .) — A hybrid coined by H. Dreser in P finger's Arehiv in 1899. The acetylo-salicylic 
acid occurs in the flowers of the plant Spiraea ulmaria . In order to distinguish from this natural pro- 
duct the same substance gained chemically, the word aspirin was formed by Dreser from priv. pref. 
a-, the above mentioned plant Spiraea , and chem. suff. -in. Hence aspirin prop, means ‘acetylo-sali- 
cylic acid which is gained not from the Spiraea ulmaria (but in a chemical way)’, 
astigmatism, n., defect of the eye that prevents the rays of light from converging to a point on the retina 
{med. and optics). — Coined by the English mathematician and philosopher William Whewell (1794- 
1866) in 1819 fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. gen. axly^aTOt;, ‘a prick, puncture, mark’. See stig- 

matic and -ism. 

athetosis, n., affection of the nervous system marked by involuntary movements of the fingers and toes 
{med.) — Medical L., coined by the American nerve specialist William Alexander Hammond (1828- 
1900) in 1871 fr. Gk. &&exo<;, ‘not fixed*, and suff. -osis. See prec. word, 
aureomycin, n., an antibiotic drug resembling penicillin {med.) — A hybrid coined fr. L. aureus , ‘golden’ 
(so called from its color), Gk. juixTjq, ‘fungus’, and chem. suff. -in; see aureate and myco-. The correct 
form would be chrysomycin , in which both elements are of Greek origin (see chryso- and cp. Aureo- 
basidium). 

batophobia, n., a morbid fear of being at great heights or passing near high objects {med.) — Medical L., 
compounded of Gk. Poct 6<;, ‘passable’, verbal adj. of palveiv, ‘to go’, and -90^ a, fr. y 6 $o<;, ‘fear’. 
See base, n. and phobia. The association of Gk potr6<; with height is due to a connection of this 
word with the second element in acrobat. (Acrobats are used to display their art in the height.) 
A more adequate name for this condition is hypsophobia. 
bronchiole, n. , a minute bronchial tube (anat.) — Medical L. bronchiola , a diminutive coined by E. Schuh z 
fr. L. bronchia (pi.), ‘the bronchial tubes’; see bronchia. Cp. Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica, 
P- 557- 

Derivative : bronchiol-ar, adj. 

bronchitis, n., inflammation of the bronchial tubes {med.) — Medical L., coined by Charles Bedham in 
1808 fr. bronchus and suff. -itis; introduced into medicine by P. Frank in his Interpretationes Clinicae 
in 1812. 

Caesarean section, Caesarean operation. — So called from the belief that Julius Caesar was thus deliv- 
ered. This belief is refuted by the fact that the mother of J. Caesar was still alive at the time of the Gallic 
wars, whereas, on the other hand, we know that in antiquity this operation was never performed on the 
living mother. 

calciphylaxis, n., increased sensitivity to calcium {med.) — A Medical L. hybrid coined by Dr. Hans 
Selye (bom in 1907), professor of the University of Montreal, fr. calcium, a word of Latin origin, and 
Gk. 9uXa5i<;, *a watching, guarding’. See phylaxis. 

Chloromycetin, n., an antibiotic drug of the penicillin-streptomycin family discovered by Dr. Paul 
R. Burkholder of Yale University {med.) — Coined fr. chloro-, Gk. ^uxr ; g, gen. ixuxtjtcn;, ‘fungus’ 
(see myceto-), and chem. suff. -in. 

cirrhosis, n., a disease of the liver {med.) — Medical L., coined by the French physician Rene-Theo- 
phile-Hyacinthe Laenncc (1781-1826) fr. Gk. xipp6^, ‘tawny*, which is of uncertain origin; so called 
in allusion to the yellowish color of the diseased liver. For the ending see suff. -osis. 
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cynanthropy, n., insanity in which the patient believes himself to be a dog ( med .) — Formed ^yith suff. 
-y (representing Gk. -(a), fr. Gk, xuvav&p cotton, ‘of a dog-man*, which is compounded of xucov, gen. 
xuv6c, ‘a dog’, and <3tv&p6)7to<;, ‘man’. See cyno- and anthropo-. The name cynanthropy prop, derives 
fr. Gk. voctcx; xovav&pcorcos, lit. ‘dog-man’s disease’, a name given to this mania by Galen (see Galen, 
19 * 719 ). 



The examples have been taken from among the medical terms beginning with the letter A, 
B or C, hence such as are contained in the present (i.e. I) volume of this dictionary. 

Similarly, in dealing with the technical terms of the other branches of science in this dictiona- 
ry, one of my chief aims was to show the historic development of science in general and of its 
various branches in particular, with special regard to biology, zoology, botany, mineralogy, 
geography, geology, history, astronomy, physics, chemistry, mathematics, grammar, philo- 
sophy. The entries treating these branches of science in this dictionary, virtually contain the 
most important phases of their history. 



Two other characteristic features of this dictionary: 

HYBRID WORDS 

Scientists are rarely also linguists. This is why many scientific terms are inexactly coined and 
often erroneous and misleading in sense. Many of these terms are hybrids, i.e. words made up 
of elements from different languages. In this dictionary hybrids are not only referred to as such, 
but — quite frequently — a new, correctly formed word is suggested instead of the one used 
hitherto. 

For an example see the entry aureomycin on preceding page. 

LOAN TRANSLATIONS 

Loan translations are important guideposts on the road on which civilization and culture trav- 
eled in the course of centuries from nation to nation. Through them we learn e.g. that the 
chief elements of the science of grammar developed in ancient Greece and reached Western 
Europe through the medium of the Romans. (The overwhelming majority of grammatical terms 
in the modern languages are loan translations of, or derive directly from, Latin words, which 
themselves are loan translations of Greek words. Cp. e.g. the words subject , verb , adverb , nomi- 
native , accusative , genitive , dative in this dictionary.) 

In like manner, loan translations are of great importance for the reconstruction of the history 
of all the other branches of science as well. This is why, in this dictionary, special attention was 
paid to loan translations and their way was traced from language to language. 
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Transliteration of Semitic Words 

The transliteration for Semitic words contained in the etymologies of this dictionary is such 
that it renders exactly every consonant, vowel and diacritical sign. It happens For the first time 
that the Hebrew and Aramaic words quoted in an etymological dictionary are transliterated 
according to a system which makes it possible to retransliterate these words into their original 
characters, including all the phonetic signs particular to Hebrew and Aramaic. (See the follow- 
ing Rules for Transliteration.) 

As a rule, in this dictionary the accent in Semitic words (with the exception of the Akkadian, 
for which the laws ofaccentuation are not known), is indicated by the usual accent mark ' placed 
over the vowel of the accented syllable. 

THE RULES FOR THE TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW 
AND ARAMAIC EMPLOYED IN THIS DICTIONARY 



Form of the Letter 


Its Name 


Its Transliteration 


Its Sounds 


X 


aleph 


Not rendered at the 
beginning or the end 
of a word; otherwise 
marked by \ 


Orig. the glottal stop. 
Now silent in the 
middle of words if it has 
no vowel; 
otherwise it is pro- 
nounced according to 
the accompanying 
vowel sign. 


a 


beth 


b 


b 


n 


bheth 


bh 


bh , v 


a 


gimel 


X 


Pronounced like 
g in get. 


i 


ghimel 


gh 


Orig. pronounced— 
with a slight aspira- 
tion of the sound- 
like gh\ now pro- 
nounced like g in get. 




daleth 


d 


d 


i 


dhaleth 


dh 


Orig. pronounced like 

th in this ; 

now pronounced d 


n 


he 


k 


h 




waw or vau 


w 


w 


T 


ziiyin 


Z 


z 


n 


cheth 


h 


Pronounced like ch in 
Scot, loch 
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Form of the Letter 


Its Name 


Its Transliteration 


Its Sounds 


D 


teth 


t 


An emphatic t 


*1 


yddh 


y 


y 


3; at the end 
of a word *"| 


kaph 


k 


k 


3; at the end 

of a word *| 


khaph 


kh 


kh 


*7 


idmedh 


l 


l 


73; at the end 
of a word Q 


mem 


m 


m 


J ; at the end 
of a word J 


nun 


n 


n 


D 


samekh 


s 


s 


1? 


‘ dyin 


4 


A strong guttural 
sound; now usually 
treated in the pro- 
nunciation like an 
aleph 


3 ; at the end 
of a word 


pe 


P 


P 


B; at the end 

of a word ^ 


phe 


ph 


r 


X; at the end 

of a word ^ 


tzddhe or sddhi 


tz 


tz; occasionally pro- 
nounced like an em- 
phatic s ( — s) 


P 


koph 


Q 


an emphatic k 




resh 


r 


r 


K? 


shin 


sh 


sh 




sin 


s 


s 


n 


taw or tav 


t 


t 


n 


thaw or ihav 


th 


Orig. pronounced like 
th in thing; now pro- 
nounced like t (by the 
Ashkenazic Jews like 
s\ 
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VOWEL SIGNS USED WITH HEBREW CHARACTERS 



Vowel Sign Transliteration Sound 

Form Name 



A) Long Vowels 

t qdmdtz gadhol d 

tzere e 

\ hiriq gadhSl i 

1 holdm 6 

T shurdq u 



like a in far 
like ai in rain 
like / in machine 
like o in fork 
like u in true 



B) Short Vowels 

pattah a 

s*ghdl e 

hiriq qatdn i 

t qdmatz qatdn o 

\ qubbdtz u 



like a in far 
like e in them 
like i in pin 
like o in gone 
like u in put 



C) Half Vowels 



schwd (naf 



like e in agent 



hatdph pattah a 

hatdph s*ghol e 

hatdph qdmdtz o 



like a very short 
pattah 

like a very short 
s^ghol 

like a very short 
qamatz qatan 



A point in the middle of a consonant, called daghish hazdq ( daghesh forte, ‘strong daghesh'), 
strengthens (i.e. doubles) the consonant- It is marked by the doubling of the respective conso- 
nant. 

The sign daghish qal (daghesh lene = ‘light daghesh’), which is formally identical with the 
sign of the daghish hazdq , is used with the letters ft , D , 3 , T * 2 , 3 , to indicate their 
original hard pronunciation. In this Dictionary ft , S , 3 , T , 3 , 3 , are transliterated 
b y g y d y k y p y t y whereas ft , D , 3 , T • 2 , 3 , are rendered by bh, gh y dh y kh y ph y th . 
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RULES FOR THE TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC 
EMPLOYED IN THIS DICTIONARY 



Form of the Letter 


Its Name 


Its Transliteration 


Its Sound 




alif 


Marked by ’ at the 
beginning of a word 
or when it is pro- 
vided with hamza ; 
otherwise rendered 
by a macron. 


The glottal stop. 




bd* 


b 


b 


o 


ta' 


t 


t 


A 


tha 


th 


(like th in English 
thing) 


c 


Jim 


j 


j 


c 


ha* 


h 


(a sharp guttural 
aspirate; 

pronounced like a 
strong h with friction 
sound) 


c 


kha 


kh 


(like ch in Scot, loch) 


3 


dal 


d 


d 


J 


dhal 


dh 


(like th in English this) 


J 


ra 


r 

4 


r 


J 


zay 


Z 


z 


cr 


sin 


s 


s 
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Form of the Letter 


7/s Name 


Its Transliteration 


Its Sound 


A 


shin 


sh 


sh 




sad 


s 


an emphatic s ; pro- 
nounced like ss in 
English hiss 




clad 


d 


palatal d 


J* 


ta' 


t 


an emphatic / 


-U 


za 


z 


an emphatic z 




‘ayn 


4 


a strong guttural 
sound; cp. Heb. r 


£ 


ghayn 


gh 


a guttural, gargling 
sound 


vJ 


fa 


f 


/ 




qdf 


Q 


an emphatic k 


d) 


kdf 


k 


k 


J 


lam 


l 


l 


f 


mini 


m 


m 


j 


nun 


n 


n 


* 


ha 


h 


h 


J 


WQW 


w 


w 


L5 


ya 


y 


y 
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VOWEL SIGNS USED WITH ARABIC CHARACTERS 



Vowel Sign 


Its Name 


Its Transliteration 


Its Sound 


A) Short Vowels 
/ 


fatha h 


a 


Pronounced like 
a in wan. 


✓ 


kasraf 1 


i 


Pronounced like 
/ in pin. 




damma h 


u 


Pronounced like 
u in put . 


B) Long Vowels 








i 




a 


Pronounced like a 
in father. 


LS 




i 


Pronounced like i 
in machine. 


3 




u 


Pronounced like u 
morale. 



ORTHOGRAPHIC SIGNS 



c hamza h (sign of the glottal 

stop) 

w tashdid. It marks the doubling of a consonant. It is disregarded in the 

case of a c5 after an /. The assimilation of the J (in the def. art. ij^ ) to the so called solar 

letters is not taken into consideration (as e.g. in aidea , Aldebaran , Altair ), unless this assimi- 
lation appears also in the European (in most cases Spanish or Portuguese) loan word itself 
(as in ar rope, atalaya). 




Abbreviation of Books and Journals Frequently 

Referred to 



Bloch-Wartburg, DELF. = Bloch, Oscar, and W. von Wartburg, Dictionnaire etymologique 
de la langue frangaise, 2nd ed., Paris, 1950. 

Boisacq, DELG. = Boisacq, Emile, Dictionnaire etymologique de la langue grecque, 4th ed., 
Heidelberg, 1950. 

Dauzat, DELF. = Dauzat, Albert, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la langue frangaise, 7th ed., 
1938 . 

E-M., DELL. = Ernout, A., and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire Etymologique de la langue latine, 
4th ed., Paris, 1959. 

Frisk, GEW. = Frisk, Hjalmar, Griechisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 1955 — in progress. 

Gesenius-Buhl, HWAT. — Gesenius, W., Hebraisches und Aramaisches Worterbuch iiber 
das Alte Testament, bearbeitet von Dr. Frants Buhl, 16th ed., Leipzig, 1915. 

HEL. = Francis Brown, S. R. Driver and Charles A. Briggs, The Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament based on the Lexicon of William Gesenius, Oxford, 1952, corrected 
impression. 

Hofmann, EWG. = J. B. Hofmann, Etymologisches Worterbuch des Griechischen, Munchen, 
1930. 

JQR. = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KIuge-Mitzka, EWDS. = Kluge, Friedrich, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Spra- 
che, 17. Auflage, unter Mithilfe von Alfred Schirmer bearbeitet von Walther Mitzka, Berlin, 
1957 - 

Meyer-Ltibke, REW. = Meyer-Ltibke, W., Romanisches etymologisches Worterbuch, 2nd 
ed., Heidelberg, 1924. 

OED. = The Oxford English Dictionary. 

Walde-Hofmann, LEW. = Walde, A., Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch, dritte, neu- 
bearbeitete Auflage von J. B. Hofmann, Heidelberg, 1938-55. 

Walde-Pokorny, VWIS. = Walde, A., Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, herausgegeben von J. Pokomy, Berlin, 1928 ff. (3 volumes). 

ZDMG. = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 




Other Literature Consulted 



J. F. Bense, Dictionary of the Low Dutch element in the English Vocabulary. 

Berneker, E., Slavisches etymologisches Worterbuch, vol. I, Heidelberg, 1908-13. 

Carnoy, Albert, Dictionnaire etymologique de la mythologie gr£co-romaine, Louvain. 

Devic, M., Dictionnaire etymologique des mots frangais derives de l’arabe, Paris, 1876; 
published also in Supplement to E. LittrS’s Dictionnaire de la langue fran^aise, Paris, 1884. 

Feist, S., Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache, 3rd ed., Leiden, 1939. 

Frankel, Siegmund, Die aramaischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, Leyden, 1886. 

Gamillscheg, E., Etymologisches Worterbuch der franzosischen Sprache, Heidelberg, 1926-28. 

Hehn, V. , Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere in ihrem Ubergang aus Asien nach Griechenland und 
Italien, 8. Auflage, neu herausgegeben von O. Schrader, Berlin, 1911. 

Holthausen, F., Etymologisches Worterbuch der englischen Sprache, 3rd ed., Gottingen, 1949. 

Koehler, L., and W. Baumgartner, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, Leiden, 1951. 

Lewis and Short, A Latin Dictionary, Oxford, 1951. 

Lewy, H., Die semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen, Berlin, 1895. 

Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, in Henry Stuart Jones’s recension, Oxford, 
1925-40. 

Litmann, E., Morgenlandische Worter im Deutschen, 2nd ed., Tubingen, 1924. 

Lokotsch, K., Etymologisches Worterbuch der europaischen (germanischen, romanischen und 
slavischen) Worter orientalischen Ursprungs, Heidelberg, 1927. 

Manfred Mayrhofer, A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary, Heidelberg, 1956 — 
in progress. 

J. R. Partington, The History of Chemistry, London, 1961-62. 

Skeat, W. W., An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, New Edition, Oxford, 
1946. 

Skinner, Henry Alan, The Origin of Medical Terms, 2nd ed., Baltimore, 1961. 

Weekley, E., A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Modem English, 2nd ed., 1952. 

Yule, H., and A. C. Burnell, Hobson- Jobson, revised by Crooke, 1903. 




General Abbreviations 



abl. 


ablative 


Can.F. 


Canadian French 


acc. 


accusative 


cap. 


capital (initial) 


adj. 


adjective 


Carib. 


Caribbean 


adv. 


adverb 


Catal. 


Catalan 


Aeol. 


Aeolic 


cca. 


circa 


AF. 


Anglo-French 


Celt. 


Celtic 


Akkad. 


Akkadian 


cent. 


century 


AL. 


Anglo- Latin 


chem. 


chemistry; chemical 


Alb. 


Albanian 


Chin. 


Chinese 


alg. 


algebra 


chronol. 


chronology 


alt. 


alteration 


class. 


classical 


Am. 


American 


Co. 


Cornish 


anat. 


anatomy 


cogn. 


cognate 


Anglo-Ind. 


Anglo-Indian 


coll. 


collective, collectively 


Annam. 


Annamese 


colloq. 


colloquial, colloquially 


anthropol. 


anthropology 


compar. 


comparative 


anthropom. 


anthropometry 


conj. 


conjunction 


antiq 


antiquity 


Copt. 


Coptic 


aor. 


aorist 


copul. 


copulative 


Arab. 


Arabic 


corrupt. 


corruption 


Aram. 


Aramaic 


cp. 


compare 


archaeol. 


archaeology 


Cret. 


Cretan 


archit. 


architecture 


crystallogr. 


crystallography 


Arm. 


Armenian 


Cypr. 


Cyprian 


art. 


article 






astrol. 


astrology 


Dan. 


Danish 


astron. 

Att. 


astronomy 

Attic 


dat. 


dative 


def. 


definite 


augment. 

auxil. 


augmentative 

auxiliary 


demons tr. 
dent. 


demonstrative 

dentistry 






dept. 


department 


Bab. 


Babylonian 


Deut. 


Deuteronomy 


bacterid. 


bacteriology 


dial. 


dialect, dialectal 


B.C.E. 


before the common era 


diet. 


dictionary 


Berb. 


Berber 


dimin. 


•diminutive 


Bibl. 


Biblical 


Dor. 


Doric 


biochem. 


biochemistry 


Du. 


Dutch 


bid. 


biology 






Boeot. 


Boeotian 






bot. 


botany 


E. 


English 


Bret. 


Breton 


Eccles, 


Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiastical 


Brit. 


Britain, British 


econ. 


economics 


Bulg. 


Bulgarian 


ed. 


edition 
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EF. 


East French 


Heb. 


Hebrew 


EFris. 


East Frisian 


helminthol. 


helminthology 


e.g. 


exempli gratia (for example) 


her. 


heraldry. 


Egypt. 


Egyptian 


Hind. 


Hindustani 


elect. 


electricity 


hist. 


history 


embryol. 


embryology 


Hitt. 


liittite 


Engl. 


English 


Hos. 


Hosea 


entomol. 


entomology 


Hung. 


Hungarian 


equiv. 


equivalent 


hydrogr. 


hydrography 


esp. 


especially 






Esth. 


Esther 






Ethiop. 


Ethiopian 


Icel. 


Icelandic 


ethnol. 


ethnology 


I.-E. 


Indo-European 


etymol. 


etymology 


imit. 


imitative 


Ex. 


Exodus 


immunol. 


immunology 


Ezek. 


Ezekiel 


imper. 


imperative 


imperf. 


imperfect 






impers. 


impersonal 


F. 


French (always used in the 


indef. 


indefinite 




sense of Modem French) 


indie. 


indicative 


facet. 


facetiously 


inf. 


infinitive 


fem. 


feminine 


interj. 


interjection 


f. 


following 


intr. 


intransitive 


ff. 


following 


Ion. 


Ionic 


fig- 


figurative 


Ir. 


Irish 


Finn. 


Finnish 


Iran. 


Iranian 


Flem. 


Flemish 


Is. 


Isaiah 


fort. 


fortification 


It. 


Italian 


fr. 


from 






freq. 

Fris. 


frequentative 

Frisian 


Jap. 

Jav. 


Japanese 

Javanese 


fut. 


future 


Jer. 


Jeremiah 






Josh. 


Joshua 


G. 


German (always used in the 
sense of New High German) 


L. 


Latin 


Gael. 


Gaelic 


Lam. 


Lamentations 


Gaul. 


Gaulish 


Lapp. 


Lappish 


Gaul.-L. 


Gaulish-Latin 


l.c. 


loco citato (= in the place 


Gen. 


Genesis 




cited) 


gen. 


genitive 


Lett. 


Lettish 


geogr. 


geography 


Lev. 


Leviticus 


geol. 


geology, geological 


LG. 


Low German 


geom. 


geometry 


lit. 


literal, literally 


Gk. 


Greek 


Lith. 


Lithuanian 


Goth. 


Gothic 


lithogr. 


lithography 


gram. 


grammar 


MaL 


Malachi 


Hab. 


Habakkuk 


Malayal. 


Malayalam 


Hag. 


Haggai 


Mand. 


Mandaean, Mandaic 
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masc. 


masculine 


OBrit. 


Old British 


math. 


mathematics 


obsol. 


obsolete 


MBret. 


Middle Breton 


OBulg. 


Old Bulgarian 


MCo. 


Middle Cornish 


OCelt. 


Old Celtic 


MDu. 


Middle Dutch 


OCo. 


Old Cornish 


ME. 


Middle English 


ODan. 


Old Danish 


mech. 


mechanical, mechanics 


ODu. 


Old Dutch 


med. 


medicine 


OE. 


Old English 


MedHeb. 


Medieval Hebrew 


OF. 


Old French 


MEgypt. 


Middle Egyptian 


OFlem. 


Old Flemish 


Messap. 


Messapian 


OFris. 


Old Frisian 


metal. 


metallurgy 


OGael. 


Old Gaelic 


metath. 


metathesis 


OHG. 


Old High German 


meteorol. 


meteorology 


OI. 


Old Indian 


MF. 


Middle French 


OIr. 


Old Irish 


MGk. 


Middle Greek 


OIran. 


Old Iranian 


MHG. 


Middle High German 


Olt. 


Old Italian 


Mi. 


Micah 


OL. 


Old Latin 


mil. 


military 


OLG. 


Old Low German 


mineral. 


mineralogy 


OLith. 


Old Lithuanian 


Mir. 


Middle Irish 


ON. 


Old Norse 


ML. 


Medieval Latin 


ONF. 


Old North French 


MLG. 


Middle Low German 


ONorw. 


Old Norwegian 


ModE. 


Modem English 


OPers. 


Old Persian 


ModF. 


Modem French 


OPicard 


Old Picard 


ModHeb. 


Modem Hebrew 


OPort. 


Old Portuguese 


ModL. 


Modem Latin 


OProveng. 


Old Provencal 


ModNorw. 


Modem Norwegian 


OPruss. 


Old Prussian 


ModPers. 


Modem Persian 


orig. 


original, originally 


ModPort. 


Modern Portuguese 


omithol. 


ornithology 


ModProveng. 


Modern Provencal 


ORuss. 


Old Russian 


ModW. 


Modern Welsh 


OS. 


Old Saxon 


mus. 


music 


OSabinic 


Old Sabmic 


MW. 


Middle Welsh 


OSerb. 


Old Serbian 


mythol. 


mythology 


OSlav. 


Old Slavic 






OSp. 


Old Spanish 


n. 


noun 


Osset. 


Ossetic 


N. American 


North American 


OSwed. 


Old Swedish 


nat. hist. 


natural history 


OW. 


Old Welsh 


naut. 


nautical 






NE. 


North East 


paleontol. 


paleontology 


neg. 


negative 


part. 


participle, participial 


Neh. 


Nehemiah 


pass. 


passive 


neut. 


neuter 


pathol. 


pathology 


NF. 


North French 


perf. 


perfect 


nom. 


nominative 


perh. 


perhaps 


Norw. 


Norwegian 


Pers. 


Persian 


Num. 


Numbers 


Peruv. 


Peruvian 


numism. 


numismatics 


pharm. 


pharmacy 


NW. 


North West 


philol. 


philology 
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philos. 


philosophy 


Sam. 


Phoen. 


Phoenician 


Savoy. 


photogr. 


photography 


Scand. 


phrenol. 


phrenology 


scil. 


Phryg. 


Phrygian 




phys. 


physics, physical 


Scot. 


physiol. 


physiology 


sculp. 


Pi. 


plural 


seismol. 


PN. 


Personal Name; Proper 


Sem. 




Name 


Sept. 


poet. 


poetry; poetical 


Serb. 


Pol. 


Polish 


sing. 


Port. 


Portuguese 


Slav. 


possess. 


possessive 


s.m. 


pp. 


past participle 


sociol. 


prec. 


preceding 


Sp. 


pred. 


predicate, predicative, 


specif. 




predicatively 


subj. 


pref. 


prefix 


subst. 


prep. 


preposition 


suff. 


pres. part. 


present participle 


super 1. 


print. 


printing 


surg. 


priv. 


privative 


s.v. 


prob. 


probably 




pron. 


pronoun, pronominal 


SW. 


prop. 


properly 


Swed. 


pros. 


prosody 


Syr. 


Proven^. 


Provencal 




Ps. 


Psalms 




psychol. 


psychology 


Tarent. 

techn. 

Teut. 


psychopathol. 


psychopathology 


theatr. 


q.v. 


quod vide (L., ‘which see’) 


theol. 


qq.v. 


quae vide (L., ‘which see’; 


Thessal. 




Pi.) 


Toch. 

tr. 

Turk. 


R.C.Ch. 


Roman Catholic Church 


typogr. 


refl. 


reflexive 




rel. 


relative; related 


Ugar. 

ult. 


relig. 


religion 


rhet. 


rhetoric 


U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 


Rom, 


Roman 


Rum. 


Rumanian 


Russ. 


Russian 




S. 


South 


v. 

var. 


S.Afr. 


South African 


veter. 


S.Am. 


South American 


VArab. 



Samuel 
Savoyard 
Scandinavian 
scilicet (L., ‘understood, 
namely’) 

Scottish, Scotch 

sculpture 

seismology 

Semitic 

Septuagint 

Serbian 

singular 

Slavonic 

same meaning 

sociology 

Spanish 

specifically 

subjunctive 

substantive 

suffix 

superlative 

surgery 

sub voce (— under the 
word) 

South West 

Swedish 

Syriac 

Tarentine 

technical, technology 

Teutonic 

theatrical 

theology 

Thessalian 

Tocharian 

transitive 

Turkish 

typography 

Ugaritic 

ultimate, ultimately 
United States of America 
United Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

verb 
variant 
veterinary 
Vulgar Arabic 
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VL. 


Vulgar Latin 


WSem. 


West Semitic 


vulg. 


vulgar 


WTeut. 


West Teutonic 


Vulg. 


Vulgate 


Zech. 


Zechariah 


W. 


Welsh 


Zeph. 


Zephaniah 


W. African 


West African 


zool. 


zoology 




Symbols used in this Dictionary 



The asterisk (*) indicates a hypothetical form. 

The mark called macron (-) is placed over a vowel to show that it is long. 

The mark called breve (~) is placed over a vowel to show that it is short. 

In this dictionary the quantity of vowels (esp. in Greek and Latin words) is indicated only 
when they are long. The brevity of vowels is indicated only in some special cases (e.g. in Latin 
pender e, ‘to cause to hang’, in contradistinction to pender e, ‘to hang’ (see pendant). Hence 
when there is no mark over a vowel it is to be assumed that it is short. 

The mark ’ after a consonant in the Slavonic languages indicates palatalization. 

The mark - after a syllable or a group of syllables (as in ant-, anti-) indicates that this syllable 
or group of syllables is a prefix. 

The mark - before a syllable or a group of syllables (as in -ate, -ation) indicates that this 
syllable or group of syllables is a suffix. 




a, indef. article. — Form of an before a consonant, 
a, prep, meaning ‘of’, as in a clock — of the 
clock. — ME., fr. OE. of, ‘from, off, of’. See of. 
a, prep, meaning ‘on’. — OE. an, on, ‘on’. See on. 
A, prep, meaning ‘to, at, in’. — F., fr. L. ad, ‘to, 
toward’. See ad- and cp. a-, pref. corresponding 
to L. ad-. Cp. also a la. 

a-, pref. meaning ‘of’, as in akin. — ME. a-, 
fr. OE. of. See a, prep, meaning ‘of’, 
a-, pref. meaning ‘on’; used to form adverbs 
from nouns as in abroad, ashore. — Fr. OE. an, 
on. See a, prep, meaning ‘on’, 
a-, intensive pref. — OE. a-, rel. to OS., OFris. 
ur-, or-, Du. oor-, OHG.,MHG. ur- (unstressed: 
OHG. />-, ar-, MHG., G. - er ), Goth. us-. The 
orig. meaning of these prefixes was ‘out, away’. 
Cp. the pref. in oakum, ordeal. 
a-, pref. meaning ‘away from, from’ (occurring 
only before v), as in avert. — L. a-, fr. d, short 
form of ab, ‘away from, from’; rel. to Oscan 
aa-, Umbr. aha-, ‘away from, from’. See ab-. 
a- t pref. corresponding to L. ad-, fr. ad, ‘to, to- 
ward’, either directly or through the medium of 
OF. a- or F. a. Cp. the pref. in abandon , acknow- 
ledge, ascend, ascribe, and see ad-. Cp. also a. 
a-, priv. pref. meaning ‘not, less, without’. — 
Gk. used before a consonant, the form be- 
fore a vowel being dv-. See an- and cp. the priv. 
prefixes in- and un-. 

aam, n., a Dutch and German liquid measure. — 
Du., fr. L. ama (more exactly hama), ‘bucket’, 
fr. Gk. dtpivj (prop. apr;), ‘bucket’, which is rel. 
to ajjLoto^ai, ‘to draw, gather’, d^xvtov, ‘a bowl 
in which the blood of victims was caught’. See 
amnion. 

aardvark, n., a South African burrowing animal. 
— Du., lit. ‘earth pig’, fr. aard, ‘earth’, and 
vark, ‘pig’. See earth and farrow, 
aardwolf, n., a South African hyena-like mam- 
mal. — Du., lit. ‘earth wolf’. See prec. word 
and wolf. 

Aaron, masc. PN. ; in the Bible, the brother of 
Moses. — Late L., fr. Gk. 1 Aocpcov, fr. Heb. Ahd- 
rSn, which is prob. of Egyptian origin. Arab. 
HarQn is borrowed from Hebrew. 

Derivative: Aaron-ic, adj. 

Aaron’s beard, name of several plants. — So 
called because of their resemblance to a beard 
and with allusion to Ps. 133:2. 

Aaron’s rod, 1) straight molding in architecture; 
2) popular name of the common mullein. — - 
So called with allusion to Nu. 17. 

Ab, n., name of the fifth Jewish month. — Heb. 
abh, fr. Akkad, abu. 

ab-, pref. in words of Latin origin, denoting de- 
parture , separation. — L. ab-, fr. ab, ‘away from, 
from; by’. The form ab is regularly used before 
all vowels and h ; before consonants except h, 
ab usually becomes a ; before c, q , t, it becomes 
abs. L. ab derives fr. orig. *ap (cp. aperid , ‘I 
open’), and is cogn. with OI. apa , ‘away from’, 
Gk. a7r6, ‘away from, from’, Goth, af OE. of, 
‘away from, from’. See of and cp. a-, ‘away 
from’, apo-, post-. 

aba, n., a form of altazimuth instrument. — So 
called after its inventor Antoine Thomson 
d 'Abbadie. 

aback, adv. — OE. on bsec. See a-, ‘on’, and back, 
abacus, n., 1) frame with beads for calculation; 
2) ( archit .) slab at the top of a column. — L. 
abacus, fr. Gk. gen. aflaxoc;, ‘a square 

tablet strewn with dust’, fr. Heb. abhdq , ‘dust*, 
fr. root a-b-q, ‘to fly off’. The first type of abacus 
was a board covered with dust, whence its name. 
Abaddon, n., the bottomless pit. — Heb. dbhad - 
dSn, ‘destruction’, fr. abhadh, ‘he perished’, which 
is rel. to Aram, tibhddh, ‘he perished’, Ugar. ’ bd , 
‘to perish’, Ethiop. abdda, ‘he wandered about’, 
Arab, dbada, ‘it (the animal) fled in fright’, 
abaft, adv., astern, aft; prep., behind. — Formed 




fr. a-, ‘on’, and OE. bexftan, fr. be, ‘by, at’, 
and zeftan. ‘behind’. See be- and aft. 
abalienate, tr. v., 1) to alienate; 2) to remove. — 
L. abalienatus, pp. of abalienare , ‘to remove*, 
lit. ‘to make alien from’, fr. ab- and alienare. 
See alienate. 

abalienation, n., 1) alienation; 2) removal. — 
L. abalienatio , gen. -onis, fr. abalienatus, pp. 
of abalienare. See prec. word and -ion. 
abalone, n., a mollusk. — Sp.,of unknown origin, 
abandon, tr. v., to leave, forsake. — ME. aban - 
donen, fr. OF. abandoner (F. abandonner ), fr. a 
bandon in ( mettre ) a bandon, ‘to give up to a 
public ban’, fr. a , ‘to’ (fr. L. ad) and bandon, 
‘power, authority, jurisdiction’, fr. Late L. ban- 
dum, bannum , ‘order, decree’, which is of Teut. 
origin. See ad- and ban, ‘proclamation’, and cp. 
banish. 

Derivatives : abandon, n., abandon-ed, adj., aban- 
don-er, n., abandon-ment, n. 
abase, tr. v., to lower. — OF. abaissier (F. abais- 
ser), ‘to bring low’, fr. VL. *adbassiare, which 
is formed fr. L. ad- and Late L. bassus , ‘thick, fat, 
low’. See base, ‘low’, and cp. the second element 
in bouillabaisse. 

Derivatives : abas-ed, adj., abas-ed-ly , adv., abas- 
ed-ness, n., abase-ment , n. 
abash, tr. v., to confuse; to put to shame. — ME. 
abassen, abaissen, abashen, fr. OF. esbahiss-, 
pres. part, stem of esbahir , ‘to astonish’, com- 
pounded of pref. es- (fr. L. ex; see 1st ex-) and 
a derivative of OF. baer (F. bayer), *to gape*, 
the change of conjugation (- ir for -er) being 
prob. due to the influence of the OF. adj. half 
‘astonished’. The OF. verb baer derives fr. VL. 
batdre, ‘to gape, yawn’. Sec bay, ‘part in the 
wall’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: abash-less , adj., abash-less-ly, adv., 
abash-ment, n. 

abasia, n., inability to walk ( med .) — Medical L., 
formed fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. Sdai ‘stepping, 
step; base’, from the stem of (iouveiv, ‘to go’. 
See base, n., and -ia. 

abate, tr. and intr. v. — ME. abaten, fr. OF. abat re, 
abattre (F. abattre ), ‘to beat down’, fr. VL. *ab- 
batere (whence also It. abbattere , Sp. abatir ), 
fr. ab- and batere (L. battuere), ‘to beat, strike’. 
See batter, ‘to beat, strike’, and cp. abatis, abat- 
toir, bate, ‘to reduce’. 

Derivative: abate-ment , n. 
abatis, n., a defense made of felled trees (mil.) — 
F., ‘things thrown down’, fr. abattre, ‘to beat 
down, throw down’. See prec. word and cp. 
abattoir. 

abattoir, n., a slaughterhouse. — F,, fr. abattre, 
‘to beat down’. See abate. The subst. suff. -oir 
corresponds to L. -orium, whence E. -ory. 
abb, n., the yarn for the woof. — OE. dweb, ab. 
See a-, ‘on’, and web. 

abba, n., title of honor. — L., fr. Gk. dpfla, fr. 
Aram, abbd, ‘the father; my father’, emphatic 
state of abh , ‘father’. See abbot, and cp. ab- 
bacy, abbey. 

abbacy, n., the office or jurisdiction of an abbot. 
— Eccles. L. abbatia , fr. abbas, gen. abbd i is. See 
abbot and cp. abba, abbey. Cp. also badia. 
abbe. n., a title given in France to a priest. — F,, 
fr. Eccles. L. abbatem , acc. of abbas. Cp. It. 
abbate, Sp. abad, ‘abbot’, which also derive fr, 
Eccles. L. abbatem, and see abbot, 
abbess, n. — ME. abbesse, fr. OF, (= F.) abbesse, 
fr. Eccles. L. abbatissa, fern, of abbas , gen. -at is. 
See abbot and cp. It. abbadessa , badessa , and 
Sp. abadesa , ‘abbess’, which also derive fr. Ec- 
cles. L. abbatissa. 

abbey, n., a convent headed by an abbot or an 
abbess. — ME., fr. AF. abbeie, fr. OF. abeie, 
abaie (F. abbaye), fr. Eccles. L. abbatia , fr. L. 
abbas. See abbot and cp. abba, abbacy, abbess. 
Cp. also It. abbadia , Sp. abadia , ‘abbey’, which 



also derive fr. Eccles. L. abbatia. 
abbot, n. — OE. abbod , fr. L. abbat stem of 
abbas, gen. abbdtis, fr. Aram, abbd, ‘the father; 
my father’, emphatic state of abh, ‘father’, which 
is rel. to Heb. abh, ‘father’. See Aboth and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also abba, abbacy, 
abb£, abbey, abuna, badia. 
abbreviate, tr. v., to shorten. — L. abbreviate, 
pp. of abbreviare , ‘to shorten’, fr. ab- and bre- 
viare, ‘to shorten’, fr. bre vis, ‘short’. See brief, adj., 
and cp. abridge, which is a doublet of abbreviate. 
Derivatives: abbreviat-ed, adj., abbreviation, ab - 
breviator (qq.v.), abbreviat-ory , adj. 
abbreviation, n. — F. abriviation, fr. L. abbrevia- 
tionem , acc. of abbrevidtio , fr. abbrevidtus, pp. 
of abbreviare. See abbreviate and -ion. 
abbreviator, n. — L., fr. abbrevidtus, pp. of ab- 
brevidre. See abbreviate and agential suff. -on 
Abderian, pertaining to Abdera. — See Abderite 
and -ian. 

Abderite, n., 1) an inhabitant of Abdera; 2) a 
fool. — L. Abderita, fr. Gk. ’ApS^pfrrjs, ‘in- 
habitant of Abdera’, fr. ’'Ap$7)pa (pi.), ‘Abdera’, 
a town proverbial for the stupidity of its in- 
habitants. For sense development cp. Gotha- 
mite. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
abdest, n., the Mohammedan rite of washing the 
hands before prayer. — Pers. abddst, lit. ‘water 
for the hand’, fr. ab, ‘water’, and dast , ‘hand’. 
Pers. ab, ‘water’, is rel. to Avestic ap-, OI. dpah 
(fern, pi.), ‘water’; see amnic and cp. the first 
element in abkari and the second element in 
doab and in julep. Pers, dost, ‘hand’, is rel. to 
Avestic zasta, ‘hand’, fr. I.-E. base *ghosto-, 
whence also OI. hdstah, ‘hand’. See hasta and 
cp. hath. 

abdicate, tr. v. — L. abdicate, pp. of abdicare, 
‘to renounce, resign, abdicate’, fr. ab- and di- 
cdre, ‘to proclaim, dedicate, consecrate, devote*, 
which is related to dicere, ‘to say, tell*. See dic- 
tion and verbal suff. -ate and cp. dedicate, in- 
dicate. 

abdication, n. — L. abdicatio, gen. -onis, ‘renun- 
ciation, abdication’, from abdicate pp. of ab- 
dicdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
abdomen, n., the belly. — L. abdomen (later also 
abdumen), ‘the lower part of the belly, paunch, 
abdomen’, which prob. meant orig. ‘the hidden 
part of the body’, and stands for *abdemen, a 
derivative of abdo, abdere, ‘to hide’, which is 
formed from ab-, and -dere (used only in com- 
pounds), fr. I.-E. base *dhe-, *dh e -, ‘to put, 
place’; see do and cp. words there referred to. 
See Walde-Hofmann, LEW., f., p.3. 
abdominal, adj., pertaining to the abdomen. — 
Medical L. abdominalis , fr. L. abdomen, gen. 
abdominis. See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: abdominal, n., abdominally, adv. 
abdomino-, combining form denoting the ab- 
domen. — Fr. L. abdomen, gen. abddminis. See 
abdomen. 

abduce, tr. v., to draw away. — L, abducere, ‘to 
lead away’. See next word, 
abducent, adj., drawing back or away (said of the 
muscles) ; the opposite of adducent. — L. abdu- 
cens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of abducere, ‘to lead 
away’, fr. ab-, and ducere , ‘to lead’. See duke 
and -ent. 

abduct, tr. v., to kidnap. — L. abductus, pp. of 
abducere , ‘to lead away’. See prec. word, 
abduction, n. — L. abductid, gen. -ionis ‘a leading 
away’, fr. abductus, pp. of abducere , ‘to lead 
away’. See prec. word and -ion. As a term of 
logic, L. abductid is a loan translation of Gk. 
dbraywY*;, ‘a shifting (of the argument)’, lit. ‘a 
leading away’, used to denote a syllogism whose 
major premise is certain, but whose minor pre- 
mise is only probable. 

abductor, n. ( anat .) - — Medical L., name of a 
muscle, lit. ‘that which leads away’, fr. L. ab- 
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ductus, pp. of abducere , ‘to lead away’. See ab- 
duct and agential suff. -or. 
abeam, adv., at right angles to the keel ( naut .) — 
Lit. ‘on the beam’, fr. a-, ‘on’, and beam, 
abecedarian, adj., elementary, rudimentary. — 
ML. abecedarius , ‘pertaining to the alphabet’, 
a word formed from the names of the first four 
letters of the alphabet. For the ending see suff. 
-arian. 

abecedarium, n., an ABC book. — ML., prop, 
neut. of the adjective abecedarius, used as a 
noun. See prec. word. 

abed, adv., in bed {archaic). — Formed fr. a-, 
‘on’, and bed. 

Abel, masc. PN.; in the Bible, the second son of 
Adam and Eve. — L., fr. Gk. "A^eX, fr. Heb. 
Htbhel, lit. ‘breath, vanity’, 
abele, n., the white poplar. — Du. abeel , fr. OF. 
aubel , albel , fr. VL. *albel!us, ‘whitish’, dimin. 
of albulus , which itself is dimin. of albus, 
‘white’. See alb. 

Abelmoschus, n., a genus of plants of the mallow 
family ( hot .) — ModL., fr. Arab. habb-al-musk, 
in vulgar pronunciation habb-el-mosk, lit. ‘grain 
of musk’. See hubba and musk, 
abelmosk, n., a plant of the mallow family. — 
Fr. prec. word. 

Abeona, also Adeona, n., the goddess watching 
over the first departure of children from the 
house ( Roman mythol.) — L. Abeona, Adeona, 
formed on analogy of matrona, ‘matron’, from 
the stem of abire , ‘to go away’, resp. of adire , 
‘to approach’. See abiturient, resp. adit, 
aberdevine, n., the siskin. — Of unknown origin, 
aberrance, aberrancy, n. — L. aberrantia , fr. aber- 
rans, gen. aberrant is. See aberrant and -ce, resp. 
-cy. 

aberrant, adj., deviating from what is normal. — 
L. aberrans , gen. -antis, pres. part, of aberrare , 
‘to wander away, go astray’, fr. ab- and errare, 
‘to wander, stray about’. See err and -ant. 
aberration, n., — L. aberratio, gen. -dnis, ‘a wan- 
dering’, fr. aberrat-(um ), pp. stem of aberrare. 
See prec. word and -ation. 

Derivative: aberration-al , adj. 
abet, tr. v. — ME. abetten , fr. OF. abeter, ‘to 
bait’, lit. ‘to cause to bite’, fr. a- (fr. L. ad, ‘to’) 
and OF beter , ‘to bait’, which is of Teut. origin; 
cp. ON. beita, ‘to cause to bite’, bit a, OE. bit an, 
‘to bite’. See ad- and bait, bite, and cp. bet. 
Derivatives : abet-ment , abett-al , abett-er, abett- 
or , nouns. 

abeto, n., the fir tree called Abies religiosa. — Sp., 
fr. L. abies, gen. abietis , ‘the silver fir’. See Abies, 
abeyance, n., temporary inactivity. — AF. a- 
beiance , ‘suspension’, formed fr. a- (fr. L. ad, ‘to’, 
see ad-), and OF. beer (F. bayer ), ‘to gape’, fr. 
L. batdre ‘to gape’. See bay, ‘part in the wall’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 
abhor, tr. v. — L. abhorrdre , ‘to shrink away 
from’, fr. ab- and horrere, ‘to bristle, shudder’. 
See horror. 

abhorrence, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -ce. 

abhorrent, adj. — L. abhorrens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of abhorrere , ‘to shrink away from’. See 
abhor and -ent. 

Derivative: abhorrent-ly , adv. 
abide, intr. and tr. v. — OE. abidan, formed fr. 
intensive pref. a- and bidan, ‘to remain, await’. 
See bide. 

Derivatives: abid-ing, adj., abid-ing-ly , adv. 
Abies, n., a genus of trees, the true fir {hot) — 
L. abies, ‘silver fir’, cogn. with Gk. < 3 t( 3 t.v (acc.), 
‘silver fir’, * A Pixy;, name of Southern Russia, 
lit. ‘a region of firs’. Cp. abeto. 
abietic, adj., pertaining to the crystalline acid 
C 20 H 30 O 2 (chem.) — Formed with suff. -ic fr. 
L. abies, gen. abietis , ‘silver fir’. See prec. word. 
Abigail, fem. PN. ; in the Bible, the wife of Nabal, 
later of David. — Heb. Abhigdyil, lit. ‘my father 
is rejoicing’, fr. abk, ‘father’ and gil, ‘to rejoice*. 
For the first element see Aboth. The second ele- 
ment is rel. to Arab, jdla, ‘he went round’ and 
to Heb. gdldl, ‘he rolled, unfolded’ ; see gelilah. 
The use of the name in the sense of ‘waiting 
maid’ is due to the passage in I Sam. 25 : 35, where 
Abigail calls herself a ‘handmaid’. 



abigeat, n., cattle stealing {civil law). — L. abi- 
geatus, fr. abigeus , ‘cattle stealer’, fr. abigere , 
‘to drive away’, fr. ab- and agere , ‘to drive’; see 
agent. The change of Latin d (in dgere) to f (in ab- 
igere) is due to the Latin phonetic law according 
to which in the unaccented open radical syllable 
of the second element of compounds, original 
d becomes f. Cp. accident , adhibit, ambiguous , 
ancipital , anticipate, artifice, comfit , conceive , 
consilient, constitute, contiguous, council, de- 
ceive, deciduous, deficient , delicious, delitescent , 
desipient, destine , destitute, difficulty, disciple , 
dissilient, efficient , elicit, exhibit , lllicium, inci- 
dent, incipient , inhibit, inimical , institute , insipid, 
insipient , irritate, ‘to make null and void’, navi- 
gate, obstinate , Occident, occiput, office , partici- 
pate, precipice, prodigal, proficient, prohibit, pros- 
titute , receive, recidivist, resilient , resipiscence , 
restitute, reticent , substitute, superficies , super- 
stition, supplicate, transilient. 
ability, n. — ME. abilite, fr. OF. ablet e, habilite 
(F. habilite), fr. L. habilitate m , acc. of habilitas, 
‘aptitude, ability’, fr. habilis, ‘that may be easily 
handled or managed, suitable, fit, proper’. See 
able and -ity. 

-ability, subst. suff. expressing ability, capacity , 
fitmss. — L. -abilitas, forming nouns from ad- 
jectives ending in -dbilis. See -able and -ity and 
cp. -ibility, 

abio-, combining form meaning ‘without life’. — 
Fr. Gk. dtptoi;, ‘without life’, fr. a- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and ( 31 o<;, ‘life’. See bio-, 
abiogenesis, n. supposed production of living or- 
ganisms from unliving matter; spontaneous 
generation. — Coined by the English biologist 
Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-95) in 1870 fr. 
Gk. ‘without life’, and ysvectk;, ‘origin, 

source’. See abio- and genesis and cp. bio- 
genesis. 

abiogenetic, adj., pertaining to abiogenesis. — See 
prec. word and genetic and cp. biogenetic. 
Derivative: abiogenetic-al-ly, adv. 
abiogenist, n., one who believes in spontaneous 
generation. — See abiogenesis and -ist. 
abiotrophy, n., loss of vitality ( med .) — Coined 
by the English neurologist Sir William Richard 
Gowers (1845-1915) fr. Gk. ‘without 

life’, and -rpo<pt 5 c, fr. Tpo<prj, ‘nourishment’. 
See abio- and -trophy. 

Derivative: abiotroph-ic , adj. 
abiturient, n., one who is preparing for the final 
examination of a high school. — G., fr. ModL. 
abituriens, gen. -ent is, pres. part, of abiturire , 
‘to wish to leave’, a desiderative verb formed fr. 
L. abed, abire (neut. pp. abitum ), ‘to go away, 
leave’, fr. ab- and eo, ire , ‘to go’. See itinerate 
and cp. Abeona. For the Latin desiderative suff. 
-wire cp. esurient, micturition, parturient, vomi- 
turition. For the ending see suff. -ent 
abject, adj., 1) miserable; 2) contemptible. — L. 
abjectus, pp. of abicere (less correctly abjicere), 
‘to throw away’, fr. ab- and jacere (pp. jactus ), 
‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’. For the change 
of Latin a (\n jactus) to c(in ab-jectus), see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: abjection (q.v.), abject-ly, adv., 
abject-ness, n. 

abjection, n., the state of being abject (rare). — 
F., fr. L. abjectionem, acc. of abject id, ‘dejection, 
despondency’, lit. ‘a throwing away’, fr. abjectus 
pp. of abicere. See prec. word and -ion and cp. 
dejection, ejection, projection, 
abjuration, n. — L. abjurdtio, ‘a denying on oath’, 
fr. abjuratus, pp. of abjurare. See next word and 
-ation. 

abjure, tr. v., 1) to renounce on oath; 2) to re- 
cant. — L. abjurare , ‘to deny on oath’, fr. ab- 
and jus , gen. juris, ‘right’. See jury. 
Derivatives: abjure-ment, n., abjur-er , n. 
abkari, n., the sale of intoxicating drinks; the 
excise duty on such sale (India). — Pers. abkari, 
‘business of distilling’, fr. dbkar, ‘a distiller’, fr. 
ab, ‘water’, and kdr , ‘doer, maker’. For the first 
element see abdest.The second element is related 
to Avestic kar-, ‘to make’, k*r l naoiti, OI. karSti, 
krnSti, ‘makes’, fr. I.-E. base *q w er-, ‘to make, 
form’. See corpus and cp. the second element in 
Sanskrit and words there referred to. 



ablactate, tr. v., to wean. — L. ablactatus, pp. of 
ablactare, ‘to wean’, fr. ab- and lactare. See 

lactate. 

ablactation, n. — L. ablactatio , gen. -dnis, ‘the act 
of weaning’, fr. ablactatus, pp. of ablactare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

ablation, n., removal. — L. ablatio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
taking away’, fr. ablatus (used as pp. of auferre , 
‘to carry or take away’), fr. ab- and latus (used 
as pp. of ferre , ‘to bear, carry’), which stands 
for *tlatos, fr. ♦//-, zero degree of I.-E. base 
*tel *tol~, ‘to bear, carry’, whence L. tollere, 
‘to lift up, raise’, tolerare, ‘to bear, support’. 
See tolerate and cp. collate and words there re- 
ferred to. For the ending see suff. -ion. 
ablative, adj. and n. — L. (owwj) abldtivus, coin- 
ed by Quintilian from the pp. ablatus , ‘taken 
away’, to denote the case expressing direction 
from a place or time. Cp. F. ablatif and see prec. 
word and -ive. 

Derivatives: ablativ-al, adj., ablative-ly, adv. 
ablaut, n., vowel gradation. — G. Ablaut , lit. 
‘off sound’, coined by J.P.Zweigel in 1568 fr. 
ab, ‘off’ (which is rel. to OE. of, ‘from, of, off’), 
and fr. Laut, ‘sound, tone’ (which is rel. to G. 
laut, ‘loud’), and popularized by Jacob Grimm. 
See of and loud and cp. anlaut, inlaut, auslaut, 
umlaut. 

ablaze, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. pref. a-, ‘on’, 
and blaze. 

able, adj. — ME., fr. OF. able (F. habile ), fr. L. 
habilis , ‘that which may be easily handled or 
managed, suitable, fit, proper’, fr. habere, ‘to 
have’. See habit and cp. ability. Cp. also habile, 
which is a doublet of able. 

Derivatives: able-ness, n., abl-y, adv. 

-able, suff. expressing ability , capacity, fitness. — 
F., fr. L. - dbilis , fr. a, stem vowel of verbs of the 
ist conjugation, and -bilis. See -ble and cp. 
-ible. It soon became a living suffix, because of 
its supposed connection with the adjective able 
(fr. L. habilis, ‘handy’), with which it has noth- 
ing to do. 

Ablepharus,n., a genus of lizards (zool.) — ModL. 
formed fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. fftiepapov, 
‘eyelid’. See blepharo- and cp. next word, 
ablepsia, n., blindness. — L., fr. Gk. a^Xe^ta, 
‘blindness’, lit. ‘lack of sight’, fr. a- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and (3Xe7reiv, ‘to see’. Cp. pXs^apqv, 
‘eyelid’, and see blepharo-. For the ending see 
suff. -ia. 

ablet, n., the bleak (a small water fish). — F. 
ablette, dimin. formed fr. able (masc.), fr. L. 
albulus, ‘whitish’, dimin. of albus, ‘white’. See 

alb. 

ablution, n., a washing, esp. as a ritual. — L, ab- 
lutio, gen. -dnis, ‘a washing, cleansing’, fr, ab- 
lutus, pp. of abluere, ‘to wash off’, fr. ab- and 
lucre, ‘to wash’, which is rel. to lavare, ‘to wash’. 
See lave and -ion. 

Derivative: ablution-ary, adj. 
abnegate, tr. v., to deny, give up. — L. abnegatus , 
pp. of abnegdre, ‘to refuse, deny’, fr. ab- and 
negare, ‘to say no, deny’. See negate, 
abnegation, n. — L. abnegatio , gen. -dnis, ‘re- 
fusal, denial’, fr. L. abnegatus, pp. of abnegdre. 
See prec. word and negation. 

Abner, n., masc. PN.; in the Bible, commander 
of Saul. — Heb. AbhnSr, lit. ‘my father is light’, 
fr. abh, ‘father’, and ner, ‘light’; cp. the Baby- 
lonian PN. Abunuri. For the first element see 
Aboth, for the second see Menorah. 
abnormal, adj. — A blend of L. abnormis and 
ML. anormalis, this latter itself being a blend 
of L. anomalus and normalis. See anomalous and 
norm and cp. anormal. 

Derivatives: abnormal-ity, n., abnormal-ly, adv., 
abnormal-ness, n. 

abnormity, n. — L. abnormitds, formed with suff. 
-itas fr. abnormis. See prec. word and -ity. 
aboard, adv. and prep. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and board. 

Abobra, n., a genus of plants of the gourd family 
(hot.) — ModL., fr. Port, abobora , abobra, 
‘gourd’, fr. L. apopores , apoperes (see Isidorus, 
XVII, 10, 16), from a Hispanic language, 
abodah, n., 1) service in the Temple in Jerusalem; 
2) liturgy; 3) name of the seventeenth bene- 
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diction of the Shemoneh Esreh , containing the 
prayer for the restoration of the Temple ( Jewish 
liturgy ). — Heb. l abhodh& h , ‘service’, fr. ‘ ab - 
hadh, ‘he served, worshiped’, which is rel. to 
Aram.-Syr. "dbhddh, Arab. L dbada, ‘he served, 
worshiped’, Ugar. ‘bd, ‘to serve, worship’, and 
to Heb. ‘ ebhedh , Aram. 4 abhdd , ‘slave, servant, 
worshiper’, Arab. ‘ abd , ‘slave, worshiper’. Cp. 
Obadiah, Obed, 

abode, n., dwelling place. — Formed from the 
past tense of abide. See next word, 
abode, v., past tense of abide . — ME. abood , fr. 
OE. abad, past tense of abidan. See abide and 
cp. prec. word. 

abolish, tr. v. — F. aboliss-, pres. part, stem of 
abolir, ‘to abolish, suppress’, fr. L. abolere , ‘to 
destroy, efface, abolish’, prob. a back forma- 
tion fr. abolescere, ‘to decay gradually, vanish, 
cease’, which was prob. formed as the antonym 
of adolescere , ‘to grow up, grow’, a verb 
dissimilated fr. orig. *ad-alescere, lit. ‘to grow 
forward’ , fr. ad- and alescere, ‘to grow up, in- 
crease’, fr. alere, ‘to grow’. See ab-, adolescent 
and verbal suff. -ish. The change of conjugation 
in F. abolir and the related It. abolir e, Sp. abolir , 
all verbs of the 4th conjugation (fr. L. abolere , 
a verb of the 2nd conjugation), is due to the 
influence of the noun abolitid , ‘abolition’ (fr. 
abolere), which was mistaken for a derivative of 
the (non-extant) Latin verb * abolir e. Cp. abo- 
lition. 

Derivatives: abolish-er , n., abolish-ment, n. 
abolition, n. — F,, fr. L. abolitidnem, acc. of abo- 
litid, ‘abolition’, formed with suff. -ion fr. abo- 
litus , pp. of abolere, ‘to destroy, efface, abolish’. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: abolition-ary, adj., abolition-ism , n, 
abolition-ist , n. 

abulia, n., a thick woolen cloak. — L., of Sicilian 
origin. Cp. the Sicilian town ’Ap6XXa (now 
called Avola). 

abomasum, n., the fourth stomach of a ruminant 
(1 anat .) — ModL., fr. ab- and L. omasum, 
‘bullock’s tripe’. See omasum, 
abominable, adj. — F. abominable , fr. L. abomi- 
ndbilis , ‘deserving imprecation, abominable’. 
See next word and -able. 

Derivatives: abominab-ly, adv., abominable- 
ness, n. 

abominate, tr. v., to loathe, abhor. — L. abomi- 
natus , pp. of abominari, ‘to deprecate as an ill 
omen; to detest, abominate’, fr. ab- and omen, 
gen. dminis, ‘a foreboding, sign, token, omen’. 
See omen and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: abominate, abominated , adjs. 
abomination, n. — F., fr. L. abdmindtionem , acc. 
of abominatio, ‘abomination’, fr. abominatus , 
pp. of abominari. See prec. word and -ion. 
aboriginal, adj. and n. — See tjext word. 
Derivatives: aboriginal-ly , adv., aboriginai-i- 
ty, n. 

Aborigines, n. pi., the first inhabitants of a coun- 
try; natives. — L. Aborigines , ‘ancestors’, name 
of the primeval Romans; formed from the 
words ‘ ab origine ’, ‘from the origin’, fr. ab, 
‘from’ (see ab-), and origine ' abl. of origo , ‘ori- 
gin’. See original. 

abort, intr. v., to miscarry. — L. abortdre , ‘to 
miscarry’, freq. of aboriri (pp. abortus), ‘to dis- 
appear; to miscarry’, fr. ab- and oriri, ‘to rise, 
be born’. See orient. 

abort, n., miscarriage. — L. abortus , ‘miscarriage, 
abortion’, fr. abortus , pp. of aboriri. See abort, v. 
abortifacient, adj. and n., (anything) producing 
abortion. — See prec. word and -facient. 
abortion, n., miscarriage. — L. abort id, gen. -onis, 
‘miscarriage, abortion’, fr. abortus , pp. of abo- 
riri. See abort, v., and -ion. 

Derivatives: abortion-al , adj., abortionist , n. 
abortive, adj., 1) bom prematurely; 2) unsuccess- 
ful. — L. abortivus , ‘pertaining to miscarriage’, 
fr. abortus, pp. of aboriri . See abort, v., and -ive. 
Derivatives: abortive-ly , adj., abort ive-ness, n. 
Aboth, also Abot,n., 1) the Mishnah treatise also 
called Pirke Aboth or The Ethics of the Fathers', 
2) name of the first benediction of the Shemoneh 
Esreh ( Jewish liturgy). — Heb. Abhoth , pi. of 
dbh, ‘father’, rel. to Aram, dbh (absolute state), 



abbd (emphatic state), Ugar. 'b, Arab, ab , 
Ethiop. ab, ‘father’ ; of uncertain origin, possibly 
traceable to *ab(a ), a child’s word for father. 
Cp. the first element in Abraham, Abner, Absa- 
lom, Abigail, and the second element in Joab, 
Moab, Barabbas. Cp. also abbot and words 
there referred to. Cp. also borage, 
abound, intr. v. — ME. abounden , fr. OF. (— F.) 
abonder , fr. L. abundare, ‘to overflow; to a- 
bound’, fr. ab- and unda, ‘wave’. See undate and 
cp. redound, surround. Derivatives: abound-er, 
n., abound- ing , adj., abound-ing-ly, adv. 
about, adv. — ME. abuten, abouten , aboute , fr. 
OE. abutan, onbutan, ‘on the outside of’, formed 
fr. a-, ‘on’, and butan, ‘outside’, which itself is 
formed fr. be, ‘by’, and utan, ‘outside’, fr. ut, 
‘out’. See by and out and cp. but. 

Derivative: about . oren. 

above, adv. — ME. aboven ; fr. OE. abufan , form- 
ed fr. a-, ‘on’, and bufan, ‘above’, which itself 
is formed fr. be, ‘by’ (see by), and ufan, ‘up- 
ward, above’ ; cp. OE. ofer, ‘over’ which is the 
compar. of ufan, and see over. Cp. also about. 
Derivatives: above , prep, and adj. 
abracadabra, n., a magic formula. — Late L., fr. 
Gk. a^pacaSa^pa, in which word the letter c = 
s was misread for k. It was originally written 
as a magic formula on Abraxas Stones, whence 
its name. See abraxas. 

abrade, tr. v., to scrape off. — L. abradere, ‘to 
scrape off’, fr. ab-, and rddere, ‘to scrape off, 
to shave’. See raze and cp. abrase. 

Abraham, masc. PN. ; in the Bible , the first of the 
patriarchs and father of the Hebrew nation. — 
Heb. Abhrahdm, lit. ‘father of the multitude’, 
compounded of dbh, ‘father’, and *rdhdm , 
‘multitude’, which is rel. to Arab, ruhdm, of 
s.m.; see Gen. 17:5. See Aboth and cp. next 
word. 

Abram, masc. PN. ; in the Bible , former name of 
Abraham. — Heb. Abhrdm, compounded of 
dbh, ‘father’, and ram, ‘high, exalted’, which is 
prop. part, of rum, ‘to be high, to be exalted’. 
For the first element see Aboth and cp. Abra- 
ham. From the second element derive ramd h , 
‘height’ (prop. fem. part, of rum), romdm , ‘ex- 
tolling, praise; song of praise’, mdrSm, ‘height’, 
t l rumd h , ‘contribution, offering (for sacred 
use)’. Lit. ‘something lifted up, something sep- 
arated’. Cp. Aram.-Syr. ram , ‘was high’, Arab. 
rdma prop, ‘he rose’, hence ‘he strove for’, and, 
in Zanzibar and Oman, ‘he was able to’. Cp. 
the second element in Hiram. 

Abramis, n., a genus of fishes ( ichthyol .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. d( 3 pap,ig, ‘bream’, fr. Egyptian rem, 
‘fish’. 

abranchiate, adj., having no gills. — Formed fr. 
priv. pref. a- and branchiate. 

Derivative: abranchiate , n. 
abrase, tr. v., to abrade. — L. abrasus, pp. of 
abradere, ‘to scrape off’. See abrade, 
abrasion, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. 
abrasus , pp. of abradere. See prec. word, 
abrasive, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -ive 
fr. L. abrasus, pp. of abradere. See abrade, 
abraxas, n., a mystical word used as a charm. — 
Gk. ’Appa^ag, according to Irenaeus (in Adver- 
sus haereses I, c. 23 and 24) a word formed from 
the Greek letters a, ( 3 , p, a, £, a, a, whose numer- 
ical value amounts to 365 (a = 1, |J — 2, 
p = 100, a = I, £ = 60, a = i, a = 200), cor- 
responding to the number of aeons in Basil idian 
gnosticism and to the number of days in a year. 
It is more probable, however, that the word 
abraxas is an acrostic formed from the initials 
of certain consecutive Hebrew words. Cp. abra- 
cadabra. 

abreast, adv. — Formed fr, a-, ‘on’, and breast, 
abreuvoir, n., an interstice between stones {ma- 
sonry). — F., lit. ‘a watering trough’, fr. abreu- 
ver, ‘to give drink to (animals)’, fr. OF. abevrer , 
abrever , fr. VL. *abbiberdre , fr. ad- and L. 
bibere , ‘to drink’. See beverage, and cp. It. abbe- 
verare , Proven?., Catal. abeurar, Sp., Port, abre- 
var, which all derive fr. VL. *abbiberare. 
abridge, tr. v. — ME. abregen, fr. OF. abregier , 
abreger (F. abreger), ‘to shorten’, fr. L. abbre- 
vidre , fr. ad- and breviare, ‘to shorten’, fr. brevis , 



‘short’. See brief, adj., and cp. abbreviate, which 
is a doublet of abridge. 

Derivatives: abridg-ed , adj., abridg-ed-ly, adv., 
abridg-er , n., abridgment (q.v.) 
abridgment, abridgement, n. — OF. abregement 
(F. abregement), fr. abregier. See abridge and 
-ment. 

abrin, n., a toxic albumin ( biochem .). — Formed 
with chem. suff. -in fr. Abrus; so called because 
it is found in the shrub Abrus precatorius. 
abroach, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and broach, 
abroad, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and broad, 
abrogate, tr. v., to annul, repeal. — L. abrogatus , 
pp. of abrogare, ‘to annul, to repeal (a law)’, fr. 
ab- and rogdre, ‘to ask; to ask the people about 
a law, to propose a law’. See rogation and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: abrogation (q.v.), abrogat-ive, adj., 
abrogat-or, n. 

abrogation, n. — L. abrogatid, gen. -onis, ‘repeal 
of a law’, fr. abrogatus, pp. of abrogare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Abroma, n., a genus of plants of the chocolate 
family ( bot .). — ModL., formed fr. priv. pref. 
a- and Gk. Pptopa, ‘food’. See broma. 
Abronia,n., a genus of plants of the four-o’clock 
family {bot.) — ModL., for *Hdbronia, fr. Gk. 
a( 3 p See Abrus. 

abrotanum, n., southernwood. — ML., fr. L. 
abrotonum, fr. Gk. a( 3 p 6 xovov, ‘wormwood’, 
d( 3 p 6 TQvov dppsv, ‘southernwood’, which is of 
unknown origin. 

abrupt, adj. — L. abruptus, pp. of abrumpere, ‘to 
break off’, fr. ab- and rumpere , ‘to break’. See 

rupture. 

Derivatives: abrupt-ed-ly , abrupt-ly , ad vs., ab- 
ruptness, n. 

Abrus. n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
{bot.) — ModL., for *Habrus, fr. Gk. d( 3 p 6 g, 
‘graceful, delicate’. See habro-. 

Absalom, masc. PN. ; in the Bible, King David’s 
son; fig. a favorite son. — Heb. AbhshalSm, lit. 
‘father is peace’, fr. abh , ‘father’, and shdldm , 
‘peace’. See Aboth and shalom. 
abscess, n., a swelling in body tissues {med.). — 
L. abscessus, ‘a going away, departure, abscess’, 
fr. abcedere , ‘to go away’, fr. abs-, ab-, ‘away 
from, from’, and cedere , ‘to go’. See ab- and 
cede and cp. cease. 

Derivative: abscess-ed, adj. 
abscind, tr. v., to cut off {obsol.) — L. abscindere , 
‘to cut off’, fr. ab- and scindere , perf. scidi, pp. 
scissus (for *scid-tos), ‘to cut, split’. See shed, 
and cp. abscissa, rescind, 
abscissa, n. (math.) — L. {lined) abscissa, lit, ‘(a 
line) cut off’, fem. pp. of abscindere , ‘to tear 
away; to cut off’. (The abscissa of a point P is 
the portion of the x axis cut off by the line 
drawn through P parallel to the y axis.) See 
prec. word. 

abscission, n., the act of cutting off. — L. ab- 
scissio , gen. -onis, ‘a cutting off’, fr. abscissas, pp. 
of abscindere. See abscind and -ion. 
abscond, intr. v., to depart suddenly and secret- 
ly. — L. absconder e, ‘to hide, conceal’, fr. abs-, 
ab-, ‘away from, from’ (see ab-) and condere, ‘to 
put together, hide’,fr. con-, ‘together’ (see con-), 
and -dere (used only in compounds), fr. I.-E. 
base *dhe-, *dh e -, *dho-, ‘to place, put, make’, 
whence also Gk. Tifl-evai, ‘to place*, L .facere, 
‘to make, do’, OE. don , ‘to do’. See do, v., and 
cp. fact, theme. Cp. also Consus, recondite, 
sconce, ‘metal bracket’, scoundrel. 

Derivative: abscond-er, n. 
absence, n. — F., fr. L. absentia, fr. absens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of abesse, ‘to be away from, 
be absent’. See absent and -ce. 
absent, adj. — F., fr. L. absent em, acc. of absens, 
pres. part, of abesse , ‘to be away from, be ab- 
sent’, fr. ab- and esse, ‘to be’. See esse and -ent 
and cp. sans, senza. Cp. also present, adj. 
Derivatives: absent , v. (q.v.), absent-ly , adv., ab- 
sent-ness, n., absent-ation , n., absentee, n., ab- 
senteeism n., absent-er, n., absently, adv., 
absent-ness, n. 

absent, tr. v., to keep (oneself) away. — F. ab- 
senter, fr. L, absentare , ‘to cause one to be ab- 
sent’, fr. absens , gen. absent is. See absent, adj. 
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absinth, absinthe, n., wormwood. — F. absinthe , 
fr. Gk. dc'j'iv'&iov, ‘wormwood’, which is of 
OPers. origin; cp. ModPers. dspdnd, sipand , 
of s.m. 

absolute, adj. — L. absolutus , pp. of absolvere, ‘to 
loosen, set free’. See absolve and cp, consoiute, 
dissolute, resolute. 

Derivatives: absolute , n., absolute-ly > adv., ab- 
soluteness , n. 

absolution, n. — OF. (= F.) absolution, fr. L. ab- 
solutionem , acc. of absolutid , ‘an acquittal’, fr. 
absolutus. See prec. word and -ion. 
absolutism, n. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. L. 
absolutus. See absolute. 

absolutist, n. — Formed with suff. -ist fr. L. ab- 
solutus. See absolute. 

absolve, tr, v. — L. absolvere, ‘to set free’, fr. 
ab- and solvere , ‘to loosen, set free’. See solve 
and cp. assoil. Cp. also dissolve, resolve, 
absorb, tr. v. — L. absorbere, ‘to swallow up’, 
fr. ab- and sorbere, ‘to suck in, swallow up’, 
which is cogn. with Arm. arbi (from. *srbh-)> 
‘I drank, Gk. £o<peTv (for ^opoipeiv), ‘to sup 
up’, Alb. gerp (for *serbho-), ‘I sip’, OSlav. 
srubati , Lith. surbiu, sufbti, sribiu, srebti , ‘to 
sip’. Mir. srub , ‘snout’. Cp. absorption, resorb, 
sorb, v., and the second element in Sangui- 
sorba. 

Derivatives: absorb-ed, adj. absorb-ed-ly, adv., 
absorb-ed-ness, n., absorbent (q.v.), absorb- ing, 
adj., absorb-ing-ly, adv. 

absorbefacient, adj., tending to promote absorp- 
tion. — Compounded of L. absorbere , ‘to swal- 
low up’, and faciens, gen. -ends, ‘to make, do’. 
For the first element see absorb, for the second 
see -facient, for the ending see suff. -ent. Cp. 
sorbefacient. 

absorbency, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -cy. 

absorbent, adj. — L. absorbens, gen. - ent is , pres, 
part, of absorbere. See absorb and -ent. 
absorption, n. — L. absorptidy gen. - onis , fr. ab- 
sorptus , pp. of absorbere. See absorb and -ion. 
abstain, intr. v. — ME. absteynen, fr. OF. as- 
tenir , fr. VL. *abstenire, corresponding to L. 
abstinere, ‘to abstain’, which is formed fr. abs, 
aby ‘away from, from’ (see ab-), and tenere , ‘to 
hold’. See tenable and cp. appertain, contain, 
detain, entertain, maintain, obtain, pertain, re- 
tain, sustain. Cp. also abstention, abstinence. 
The ME. and E. forms have been refashioned 
after L. abstinere. 

Derivatives: abstain-er , n., abstain-ment , n. 
abstemious, adj., moderate in eating and drink- 
ing. — L. abstemius, ‘sober, temperate’, fr. abs, 
ab, ‘away from, from’ (see ab-), and the stem 
of temetum , ‘intoxicating drink, mead, wine’, 
which is rel. to temulentus , ‘drunken’. See te- 
mulent. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

Derivatives: abstemious-ly, adv., abstemious- 
ness y n. 

abstention, n. — F., fr. L. abstentionem , acc. of 
abstentio , ‘the act of retaining’, fr. abstentus , pp. 
of abstinere. See abstain and -ion. 
absterge, tr. v., i) to wipe away, cleanse; 2) to 
purge. — F. absterger, fr. L. abstergere , ‘to wipe 
away’, fr. abs-, ab -, ‘away from, from’ (see ab-), 
and tergere, ‘to rub, wipe off’. See terse and cp. 
words there referred to. 

abstergent, adj., cleansing; n., a cleansing sub- 
stance. — F. abstergent , fr, L. abstergentem,acc. 
of abstergens, pres. part, of abstergere. See prec. 
word and -ent 

abstersion, n., a cleansing. — F. fr. L. abstersus, 
pp. of abstergere. See absterge and -ion. 
abstersive, adj., cleansing. — F. abstersif (fern. 
abstersive ), fr. L. abstersus , pp. of abstergere . 
See absterge and -ive. 

Derivative: abstersive-ness, n. 
abstinence, n. — OF. (~ F.), fr. L. abstinentia, 
fr. abstinens, gen. -ends. See next word and -ce. 
abstinent, adj. and n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. absti- 
nent em, acc. of abstinins, pres. part, of absti- 
nere, ‘to refrain from’. See abstain and -ent. The 
change of*Latin e (in tenere) to 1 (in abs-tinere) 
is due to the Latin phonetic law according to 
which in the unaccented open radical syllable of 



the second element of compounds, original e 
becomes i. Cp. assiduous , continent , continuous , 
corrigendum, diligent, dimidiate, eligible, indi- 
gent, insidious, pertinacious , reside. 

Derivative: absdnent-ial, adj. 
abstract, adj. — L. abstractus, pp. of abstrahere, 
‘to draw away’, fr. abs-, ab-, ‘away from, from’ 
(see ab-), and trahere ‘to draw’. See tract, 
‘region’. 

Derivative: abstract, n. 

abstract, tr. and intr. v. — L. abstractus , pp. of 
abstrahere. See prec. word and cp. the verbs 
contract, detract, distract, protract, subtract. 
Derivatives: abstract-ed , adj., abstract-ed-ly, 
adv., abstract-ed-ness, n., abstract-er , n,, ab- 
straction (q.v.) 

abstraction, n. — F., fr. L. abstractionem, acc. of 
abstract id, fr. abstractus , pp. of abstrahere. See 
abstract, adj., and -ion. 

Derivative: abstract ion-al, adj. 
abstruse, adj., difficult, obscure. — L. abstrusus, 
pp. of abstrudere, ‘to thrust away, conceal’, fr. 
abs-, ab-, ‘away from, from’ (see ab-), and tr Ci- 
der e, ‘to thrust, push, shove*, which derives fr. 
I.-E. base *treud~, ‘to press, push’, whence also 
Goth, us-priutan, ‘to vex’, QE. preatian, ‘to 
press, afflict, threaten’. See threat and cp. in- 
trude and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: abstruse-ly, adv., abstruse-ness, n. 
absurd, adj. — F. absurde, fr. L. absurdus, ‘out 
of tune, harsh, rough, incongruous, absurd’, 
formed fr. ab- and a derivative of the I.-E. base 
*swer-, *sur -, ‘to sound’. See swarm and cp. surd. 
Derivatives: absurdity (q.v.), absurd-ly , adv., 
absurd-ness , n. 

absurdity, n. — • F. absurdity, fr. L. absurditatem, 
acc. of absurditas, ‘dissonance, incongruity’, 
fr. absurdus. See prec. word and -ity. 
abulia, n., loss of will power (ps ychol.) — Medical 
L., formed fr. priv. pref. a-, the stem of Gk. 
PouXea&at, ‘to will’, and suff. -ia. See boule, 
‘senate’, and cp. Gk. d^ouXia, ‘ill-advisedness’, 
abuna, n., the patriarch of the Abyssinian 
Church. — Ethiop. abund, ‘our father’, fr. ab, 
‘father’, which is rel. to Heb. dbh, ‘father’. See 
Aboth and cp. abbot and words there referred to. 
abundance, also abundancy, n. — - ME., fr. OF. 
abundance, abondance (F. abondance), fr. L. 
abundantia, ‘abundance, plenty, fullness’, fr. 
abundans, gen. antis. See next word and -ce, 
resp. -cy. 

abundant, adj. — ME. fr. OF. abundant , abondant 
(F. abondant), fr. L. abundantem , acc. of abun - 
dans, ‘abounding’, pres. part, of abundare. See 
abound and -ant. 

Derivative: abundant-ly, adv. 
abuse, tr. v. — F. abuser, fr. L. abusus, pp. of 
abuti, ‘to make use of (for any purpose), to mis- 
use, abuse’, fr. ab- and uti, ‘to use’. See use, v., 
and cp. usurp. 

Derivatives: abuse-ee , n., abus-er , n., abusive 
(q.v.) 

abuse, n. — F. abus, fr. L. abusus, fr. abusus, pp. 
of abuti. See prec. word. 

abusive, adj. — F. abusif (fern, abusive ), fr. L. 
abusivus, fr. abusus, pp. of abuti. See abuse, v., 
and -ive. 

Derivatives: abusive-ly , adv. abusive-ness, n. 
abut, intr. v. — OF. abouter , ‘to touch by the 
end, border on’ (whence F. abouter, ‘to join end 
to end’), formed fr. a, ‘to’ (fr. L. ad; see ad-), 
and bout , ‘end’. See butt, ‘the thicker end of 
anything’. 

Derivatives: abut-ment , n., abutt-al, n., abutt-er, 
n., abutt-ing, adj. 

Abutilon, n., a genus of plants of the mallow 
family {pot.) — ModL., fr. Arab. aubutilQn, a 
name coined by the Arab philosopher Avicenna 
(= Ibn-Sina). 

abysm, n., poetic for abyss. — OF. abisme (F. 
abime ), fr. Eccles. L. *abismus (whence also 
OProveng. abisme, Sp. and Port, abismo), form- 
ed on analogy of words ending in -ismus (fr. Gk. 
-1 ofjtog; see -ism), fr. L. abyss us. See abyss. 
Derivative: abysm-al , adj. 
abyss, n. — L. abyss us, ‘bottomless pit’, fr. Gk 
a{3uaao <; (scil. Xl|tjv;), ‘bottomless, unfath- 
omed (pool)’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and 



‘depth, bottom’, which is related to 
of s.m. Cp. abysm. 

Derivative: abyss-al , adj. 

Abyssinia, n. — ModL. Abyssinia, Latinized form 
of Arab. Habasha h , ‘Abyssinia’. Cp. hubsbi. 
Derivatives: Abyssini-an, adj. and n. 
ac-, assimilated form of ad- before c and q. 

-ac, suff., corresponding in meaning to suff. -ic. 
— Fr. F. -aque, or directly fr. L. - acus , fr. Gk. 
-axo<;. 

acacia, n, — - L. acacia, fr. Gk. dxooda, ‘shittah 
tree’, which, like axaxaXti;, ‘gall of the Oriental 
tamarisk’, is of foreign, prob. Egyptian origin. 
Both axaxta and ixaxaXtt; were prob. influenced 
in form by #xav$a, ‘thorn, prickle’, and other 
Greek derivatives of I.-E. base *ak-, ‘sharp’, 
academe, n. academy (poetic). — See academy, 
academic, adj. — L. academicus, fr. academia. 
See academy and -ic. 

Derivatives: academic-al, adj., academic-al-ly , 
adv. 

academician, n., a member of an academy. — F. 
academicien, fr. academie. See academy and 
-ician. 

Academus, n., name of a hero from whom the 
academy near Athens derived its name. — L. 
Academus, fr. Gk. ’Axd87)|jt.o<;, fr. earlier 'Exd- 
‘Academus’. Cp. next word, 
academy, n. — F. academie, fr. L. academia, fr. 
Gk. ’ AxaSyj(i.eia (or, less correctly, ’ Axa8T)[jia), 
fr. earlier 'ExocSTjfjieioc, ‘the Academy’, a gym- 
nasium near Athens where Plato taught. ’Axa- 
&7){A£ta orig. meant ‘the olive grove of Acade- 
mus’. See prec. word. 

Acadian, adj., pertaining to Acadia (Nova Sco- 
tia). — Formed with suff. -an fr. Acadia, Latin- 
ized form of F. Acadie , former name of Nova 
Scotia; prob. so called fr. Micmac akadie, ‘fer- 
tile land’, which occurs in many place names. 
Cp. Cajun. 

Acaena, n., a genus of plants of the rose family 
(hot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. dxaiva, ‘spike, prick, 
goad’, which is rel. to axle, ‘point, sting’, fr. 
I.-E. base *ak ‘sharp, pointed’. See acrid and 
cp. words there referred to. 
acajou, n., the cashew tree, — See cashew, 
acalephe, n., jellyfish. — Gk. axaX7]<p7] (also 
<£xoeXucp7)), ‘stinging nettle; sea anemone’, prob. 
a Semitic loan word. Cp. Aram. hil e phd , ‘reed’, 
and Heb. hdliphdth or hdlaphdth, ‘the sharp, 
prickly leaves of the spinach’, from stem h-l-p, 
‘to be sharp, cut through, pierce’, See H.Lewy, 
Die semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen, 
p. 50, and Boisacq, DELG., p. 34. Cp. Acalypha. 
Cp. also alfa. 

a cal y cine, adj., without a calyx ( bot .). — ModL. 
acalycinus, ‘having no calyx’, formed fr. priv. 
pref. a-, Gk, xaXu^, ‘cup, calyx’, and L. suff. 
-inus. See calyx and adj. suff. -ine. 

Acalypha, n., a genus of herbs of the spurge 
family {bot.) — ModL. fr. Gk. ixaXutprj, secon- 
dary form of dxaXr^T), ‘stinging nettle’. See 
acalephe. 

acantha, n., a prickle {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
dxavDa, ‘thorn prickle’, which is rel. to ax?), 
‘point’, axis, ‘point, sting’, fr. I.-E. base *ak-> 
‘sharp, pointed’. See acrid and cp. acanthus. 
Acanthaceae, n., a family of plants {bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. Gk. £xav&a, 
‘thorn, prickle’. See prec. word, 
acanthion, n., a point at the base of the anterior 
nasal spine ( craniometry ). — Gk. axdv&t.ov, 
‘a small thorn’, dimin. of dxav&a, ‘thorn, 
prickle’. See acanthus. 

acantho-, combining form meaning ‘prickly, 
spiny, thorny’. — Gk. dxavDo-, fr. £xav&a, 
‘thorn, prickle’. See acanthus. 

Acanthocephala, n., a class of parasitic worms 
{helminthol.) — ModL., lit., ‘spiny-headed’, 
compounded of Gk. dxav&oc, ‘thorn, prickle, 
spine’, and xe<paXf], ‘head’. See acanthus and 
cephalic. 

Acanthopterygii, n.pl., an order of teleost fishes 
{ichthyol.) — ModL., lit., ‘spiny-winged’. See 
acantho- and pterygium. 

Acanthus, n., 1) a genus of plants having large 
spiny leaves; {not cap.) any plant of this genus 
{bot.); 2) a form of ornament resembling the 
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leaves of this plant. — L., fr. Gk. Axav&oq, 
‘bearsfoot, Acanthus mollis’, which is rel. to 
&«xvf>a, ‘thorn, prickle’. See acantha and cp. 
the second element in Diplacanthus, traga- 
canth, 

acapnia, n., lack of carbon dioxide in the organ- 
ism (med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -ia 
fr. Gk. 4 xa 7 tvo <;, ‘smokeless’, fr. 4- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and xot7tv6<;, ‘smoke’, which stands for 
*xfa 7 rv 6 s and is cogn. with Lith. kvdpas, 
‘breath, scent, smell, odor’, kvepiu, kvipti, ‘to 
pant, breathe, inhale’, and perh. also with OI. 
kupyati , ‘is agitated’, L. cupere , ‘to desire’. See 
Cupid. 

Acarapis, n., a genus of mites ( zool .) — ModL., 
compounded of Acarus and L. apis, ‘bee’. See 
Apis, ‘bee’. 

acardiac, adj., having no heart. — Fr. Gk. 4x4p- 
Sio;, ‘wanting the heart’, fr. 4*- (see priv. pref. 
a-) and xap&la, ‘heart’. See cardiac, 
acariasis, n., itch caused by mites. — ModL., 
formed with suff. -iasis fr. Gk. dcxape, ‘mite’. 
See acarid. 

acarid tre, adj., bad-tempered. — F., ‘contrary, 
crabbed, quarrelsome’, orig. meaning ‘possess- 
ed by a demon’, formed with pejorative suff. 
-dtre, from the name of Acharius , bishop of 
Noyon in the 7 th cent., renowned for curing 1 
folly. The suff. -dtre derives fr. OF. - astre , fr. L. 

- aster ; see -aster. 

acarid, n., a mite. — Formed with subst. suff. 
-id fr. Gk. itxtxpi, ‘mite’, which is rel. to dtxap^, 
‘small, tiny’, lit. ‘too short to be cut’, and in 
gradational relationship to xelpeiv (for *xcptetv), 
‘to cut’. See shear and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also Acarina, Acarus, carnal, 
acariform, adj., of the shape of a mite. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. Gk. 4xapt, ‘mite’, and L .forma, 
‘form, shape’. See acarid and form, n. 

Acarina, n. pi., an order of the Arachnida, vul- 
garly called mites. — ModL., formed fr. Aca- 
rus with suff. -ina. 

acaro-, combining form, denoting the mites. — 
ModL., fr. Acarus (q.v.) 

acarpous, adj., unfruitful (bot.) — Gk. tfxapiroq, 
‘without fruit, barren’, fr. 4- (see priv. pref. a-) 
and xap 7 t 6 s, ‘fruit’. See carpel. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -o$, see -ous. 

Acarus, n., a genus of small mites. — ModL. fr. 
Gk. 4xapi, ‘mite’. See acarid. 
acatalectic, adj., having the full number of syl- 
lables or feet (pros.) — Late L. acatalecticus, 
fr. Gk. 4xaxaXir)xxo(;, ‘incessant; not catalectic’, 
i.e. ‘not allowing of the omission of a syllable 
at the end of a line*, fr. 4- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
xaxaX^yeiv, ‘to leave off’. See catalectic. 
acatalepsy, n., incomprehensibility (philos.) — 
Gk. AxaxaXTj^ta, ‘inability to comprehend’, fr. 
4- (see priv. pref. a-) and xaxaXY^ta, ‘a seizing, 
apprehension’ (see catalepsy); first used by 
Pyrrho the Sceptic to express the view that 
the human mind can know nothing with cer- 
tainty. 

acataleptic, adj., incomprehensible. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. ixaxaXiQTrroc, ‘that can- 
not be reached, incomprehensible’, fr. 4- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and xaxaXY] 7 rx 6 <;, verbal adj. of 
xaxaXapi(3avei.v, ‘to seize with the mind, com- 
prehend’. See cataleptic and cp. prec. word, 
acatharsia, n., filth. — Gk. 4xa$apata, ‘unclean- 
ness, foulness, filth’, fr. 4- (see priv. pref. a-), 
xa£ap 6 <;, ‘clean, pure’, and suff. -ta. See ca- 
tharsis and -ia. 

acaudal, also acaudate, adj., tailless. — A hybrid 
coined fr. priv. pref. a-, L. cauda , ‘tail’, and suff. 
-al, resp. -ate. See caudal, 
acaulescent, adj., stemless (bot.) — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. 4- (see priv. pref. a-) and cau- 
lescent. 

acauline, adj., stemless. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ine (representing L. -inus) fr. ModL. acaulis, 
‘stemless’ (whence also F. acaule, of s.m.), a 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. 4- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
L. caulis, ‘stem’. See caulescent and cp. prec. 
word. 

acaulose, acaulous, adjs., stemless (bot.) — See 
acaulescent and adj. suff. -ose, resp. ous. 
acca, n., medieval fabric of silk mixed with gold 



threads. — ML.,prob.socalledfr. Arab. ‘^4^, 
l Akkd, fr. Heb. s Akk6, ‘Acre’, in Syria (now in 
Israel). Accordingly acca orig. simply meant 
‘material made in Acco\ 

Accadian. — See Akkadian, 
accede, intr. v. — L. accedere, ‘to approach, come 
near’, fr. ad- and cedere, ‘to go, yield’. See cede 
and cp. access. Cp. also antecede, concede, in- 
tercede, precede, proceed, succeed. 

Derivative: acced-er, n. 

accelerando, adv. and adj., gradually faster ( mu- 
sical direction). — It., fr. L. accelerando, abl. of 
the gerund of accelerdre, ‘to hasten’. See ac- 
celerate. 

accelerant, 1 ) adj., accelerating; 2 ) n., that which 
accelerates; a catalyst (chem.) L. accelerdns 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of accelerdre. See next 
word and -ant. 

accelerate, tr. v., to increase the speed of; intr. 
v., to increase in speed. — L. accelerdtus, pp. of 
accelerdre, ‘to hasten’, fr. ad- and celerdre , ‘to 
hasten’, fr. celer , ‘swift’. See celerity and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. decelerate. 

Derivatives: accelerat-ed , adj., accelerat-ed-ly, 
adv., acceleration (q.v.), accelerat-ive, adj., ac- 
celerator, n., accelerat-ory , adj. 
acceleration, n. — L. accelerdtid , gen. - onis , ‘a 
hastening, acceleration*, fr. accelerdtus , pp. of 
accelerdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
accelerometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
acceleration. — A hybrid coined fr. L. accele- 
rdre , ‘to hasten*, and Gk. fjixpov, ‘measure’. See 
accelerate and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
accent, n. — F., fr. L. accentus , fr. ad- and can - 
tus, ‘tone, melody’. See cant and cp. enchant, 
incantation. The change of Latin d (in cdntus) 
to 2 (in ac-cintus) is due to the Latin phonetic 
law according to which in the unaccented and 
closed radical syllable of the second element of 
compounds, original d becomes 2. Cp. concent, 
precentor , succentor. Cp. also abject , accept , 
adept, ascend, biceps, biennial , centennial, coerce , 
commend, concept, confect, confection, confess, 
congress, conjecture , consecrate, defect, degres- 
sion, deject, descend , discerp, disperse, eject , ex- 
cept, excerpt, execrate , exercise, forceps , im- 
petrate, incendiary , incense, incentive , incept , 
incest, inept, inerm , inert, infect , inject, integer, 
intercept, interject , intersperse, novennial, object, 
obsecrate , octennial, percept, peregrine, peren- 
nial, perpetrate, prefect , prince, profess, progress , 
project , quadrennial , quadriceps, quinquennial , 
refection , regress, septennium, sexennium , solemn , 
subreption, surreptitious , susceptible, traject, 
transcend, transgress, triceps, triennial. — L. ac- 
centus is prop, a loan translation of Gk. Tvpoaw- 
Sta, fr. 7rpo(r48etv, ‘to sing to*, fr. 7cp<$<;, ‘to*, and 
<5cSetv, ‘to sing* (see prosody ). 

Derivatives: accent, tr. v., Accentor (q.v.), ac- 
cent u-able, adj., accentu-al, adj., accent u-al-ly, 
adv. 

Accentor, n., 1 ) a genus of small singing birds, 
also called Prunella ; 2 ) (not cap.) any bird of 
this genus, esp. the hedge sparrow. — L. accen- 
tor, ‘one who sings with another’, fr. ad- and 
cantor, ‘singer*. See cantor. For the change of 
Latin d (in cdntor) to 2 (in ac-c2ntor ) see prec. 
word. 

accentuate, tr. v. — ML. accentudtus, pp. of ac- 
cent uare, fr. L. accentus. See accent and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

accentuation, n. — ML. accentuatio, gen. -onis, 
fr. accentudtus, pp. of accentuare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

accept, tr. v. — ME. accepten, fr. MF. (= F.) 
accepter, fr. L. acceptare, freq. of accipere (pp. 
acceptus), ‘to take, receive*, fr. ad- and capere 
(pp. captus), ‘to take*. See captive and cp. words 
there referred to. For the change of Latin d 
(in cdptus) to 2 (in ac~c2ptus, ac-c2ptdre) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: acceptable , acceptance , acceptant, 
acceptation (qq.v.) accept-ed, adj., accept-ed-ly , 
adv., accept-er, n., acceptor (q.v.) 
acceptability, n. — Late L. acceptdbilitas, fr. L. 

acceptdbilis. See next word and -ity. 
acceptable, adj. — F., fr. L. acceptdbilis, fr. ac- 
cept are. See accept and -able. 



ACCLAMATION 

Derivatives: acceptable-ness, n., acceptabl-y , 
adv. 

acceptance, n. — OF. acceptance , fr. accepter . 
See accept and -ance. 
acceptancy, n. — See prec. word and -cy. 
acceptant, adj. — F., prop. pres. part, of accep- 
ter. See accept and -ant. 

Derivative: accept-ant, n. 

acceptation, n., 1 ) acceptance (archaic); 2 ) the 
meaning in which a word is usually understood. 
— F., fr. Late L. acceptdtionem, acc. of accep- 
tatio, ‘a taking, receiving’, fr. L. acceptdtus, pp. of 
acceptare. See accept and -ation. 
acceptation, n., formal remission of a debt 
(Roman law); remission of sins (theol.) — L. 
accept Hat id, often written in two words: accepti 
Idtio, ‘formal remission of a debt’ (from the 
formula acceptum ferd used by the debtor). The 
first word is the gen. of acceptum , ‘receipt’, prop, 
neut. pp. of accipere , ‘to receive’, used as a 
noun; see accept. L. latio gen. -onis ‘entering 
of money paid’, lit. ‘a bearing, bringing’, is form- 
ed fr. latus (used as pp. of ferre, ‘to bear, carry’), 
which stands for *tlatos, fr. //-, zero degree of 
I.-E. base *tel-, *tol-, ‘to bear, carry’, whence 
L. tollere, ‘to lift up, raise’, tolerare , ‘to bear, 
support’. See tolerate and cp. collate and words 
there referred to. 

acceptor, n. — L., fr. acceptus , pp. of accipere. 

See accept and agential suff. -or. 
access, n., approach. — OF. acces (F. accis), fr. 
L. accessus , ‘an approach’, fr. access us, pp. of 
accedere , ‘to come near, approach’. See accede. 
Derivatives: access-ary , adj. and n., access-ari- 
ly, adv., access-ari-ness, n., access-ory , adj. and 
n., access-ori-ly, adv., access-ori-ness, n. 
accessible, adj. — F., fr. Late L. accessibilis, fr. 
L. accessus , pp. of acc&dere. See prec. word 
and -ible. 

Derivatives: accessibil-ity , n., accessibl-y , adv. 
accession, n. — F., fr. L. accessionem , acc. of 
accessio , ‘a coming near, approach’, fr. acces- 
sus, pp. of accedere. See access and -ion. 
Derivatives: accession, tr. v., accession-al , adj., 
accession-er, n. 

accidence, n., that part of grammar which deals 
with inflection. — From misspelling of orig. 
accidents, fr. L. accidentia , neut. pi. of accidens 
(pres. part, of accidere), treated as a sing. fern, 
noun. See accident 

accident, n. — F., fr. L. accidentem, acc. of acci- 
dens, ‘accident’, prop. pres. part, of accidere , ‘to 
fall upon something, happen’, fr. ad- and 
cadere, ‘to fall’. See cadence. For the change of 
Latin d (in cddere ) to 1 (in ac-cidere) see abigeat 
and cp. words there referred to. As a term of 
philosophy L. accidens, ‘accident’, is a loan 
translation of Gk. crjjj.pe(3^x6^. 
accidental, adj. — F. accidental (now accidentel ), 
fr. ML. accidental is, fr. L. accidens , gen. - entis . 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: accidental, n., accidental-ity , n., 
accidental-ly, adv., accidental-ness , n., accident- 
ial, adj. 

Accipiter, n., a genus of hawks and falcons (orni- 
thol.) — L. accipiter fr. orig. *acu-peter, ‘swift- 
ly-flying’, but influenced in form through a con- 
fusion with accipere, ‘to take, receive’. The first 
element lit. means ‘sharp’ (cp. acu-pedius, ‘swift- 
footed’, lit. ‘sharp-footed’, and acuere, ‘to 
sharpen’) ; see acute. The second element is cogn. 
with OI. pdtram, ‘wing, feather’, Gk. 7rxep6v, 
‘wing’, OE. feder, ‘feather’. See feather. Cp. 
Astur, ostreger. 

Derivatives: accipitr-al , adj., accipitr-ary , n. (fr. 
ML. accipitrdrius), accipitr-ine , adj. 
accismus, n., feigned refusal (rhet.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 4xxta{z6q, rel. to 4xxt£ea&ai, ’to 
affect indifference’, and to ’A xxw, nurse of De- 
meter, 4xxo>, ‘a vain woman’, and cogn. with 
OI. akkd, ‘mother’, L. Acca Ldrentia, name of 
the mother of the 12 Arval brothers. All these 
words are of imitative origin, 
acclaim, tr. v. — L. acclamare , ‘to cry out at’, 
fr. ad- and clamdre , ‘to cry out’. See claim and 
cp. declaim, exclaim, proclaim, reclaim, 
acclamation, n. — L. acclamdtio, gen. -onis, fr. 
acclamat-(um), pp. stem of acclamare , ‘to cry 
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out at’. See acclaim and -ation. 
acclimate, tr. and intr. v. — F. acclimater, fr. a 
(fr. L. ad), ‘to’, and climat , ‘climate’. See k and 

climate. 

Derivatives : acclimate-ment, n., acclimat-ion , n. 
acclimatize, tr. and intr. v., to acclimate. — See 
acclimate and -ize. 

Derivatives: acclimatiz-ation, n., acclimatiz-ed , 
adj., acclimatiz-er , n., acclimatizing , n. 
acclivity, n., a slope. — L. acclivitas , ‘an ascend- 
ing direction, acclivity’, fr. acclivis , ‘mounting 
upward, ascending’, fr. ad- and clivus, ‘slope, 
hill’. See clivus and -ity. 

accolade, n., an embrace, formerly used in con- 
ferring knighthood ; now, a touch of the shoul- 
der with the flat blade of the sword in conferring 
knighthood. — F., refashioned, on analogy of 
words ending in -ade, fr. OF. acolee, prop, 
subst. use of the fern. pp. of acoler, ‘to embrace 
round the neck’, fr. VL. *accollare , fr. ad- and 
L. collum, ‘neck’. Cp. It. accollata and see collar 
and -ade. Cp. also next word. 

Derivative: accolad-ed, adj. 
accolte, adj., collared, intertwined (her.) — F. 
accoli , pp. of accoler, ‘to embrace’, fr. OF. 
acoler . See prec. word. 

accommodate, tr. v. — L. accommodate , pp. of ac- 
commoddre , ‘to make fit, adapt’, fr. ad- and com- 
modore , ‘to make fit’, fr. commodus , ‘fit, suit- 
able’, which is formed fr. com-, con-, ‘with’, and 
modus , ‘measure’. See com- and mode and cp. 
commode, commodity. For the ending see verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : accom modat- ing, a dj . , accommodat- 
ingly, adv., accommodation (q.v.), accommodat- 
ive , adj., accommodat-or , n. 
accommodation, n. — F., fr. L. accommoddtio- 
nem, acc. of accommoddtid , fr. accommodatus, 
pp. of accommoddre. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivative: accommodation-al, adj. 
accompaniment, n. — F. accompagnement , fr. 
accompagner. See next word and -ment. 
Derivative: accompaniment-al, adj. 
accompany, tr. v. — F. accompagner , fr. a (fr. L. 
ad), ‘to\ and compagne , ‘companion’. See ad- 

and companion. 

Derivative: accompan-ist, accompany-ist, n. 
accomplice, n. — F., fr. a (fr. L. ad), ‘to*, and com- 
plice , fr. L. complicem , acc. of complex, ‘closely 
connected with somebody, confederate’, which 
is formed fr. com-, con-, ‘with’, and the stem of 
plectere , ‘to braid, plait, intertwine’, plicare, ‘to 
fold’. See ad- and eomply, ‘to bend’, and cp. 
complice. 

accomplish, tr. v. — ME. acomplissen, fr. OF. 
acompliss pres. part, stem of acomplir( F. accom- 
plir), ‘to fill up, complete’ , fr . a (fr. L. ad), ‘to’, and 
complere , ‘to fill up, achieve, perform’. Cp. It. 
compiere, accompiere, OProven?. complir, ac- 
complir, and see ad-, complete and verbal suff. 
-ish. For the change of L. complere , a verb of 
the 2nd conjugation, to OF. acomplir , F. ac - 
complir, a verb of the 4th conjugation, cp. F. 
tenir, ‘to hold’, fr. L. tenere (see tenable). 
Derivatives: accomplish-ed, adj., accomplish-er , 
n., accomplishment (q.v.) 
accomplishment, n. — F. accomplissement, fr. ac- 
complir. See accomplish and -ment. 
accord, intr. v., to agree; tr. v., to grant. — ME. 
ac cor den, ‘to agree, admit’, fr. OF. acorder (F. 
accorder), fr. VL. accordare, ‘to agree’, fr. ad- 
and L. cor, gen. cordis, ‘heart’. See heart and cp. 
cordate. Cp. also accordion, acuerdo. Cp. also 
chord, ‘combination of notes’. 

Derivatives: accord-er, n., according, adj. and 
adv., according-ly, adv. 

accord, n., 1) agreement; 2) harmony. — ME. 
accord, acord, fr. OF. acord (F. accord), back 
formation fr. acorder. See accord, v., and cp. 

concord, discord. 

accordance, n., 1) agreement; 2) harmony. — OF. 
acordance , fr, acorder, See accord, v,, and -ance. 
accordant, adj., agreeing; corresponding. — ME. 
acordant , fr. OF. acordant (F. accordant), pres, 
part, of acorder (F. accorder). See accord v., 
and -ant. 

accordion, n., a musical instrument. — Formed 
from the noun accord in the sense of ‘harmony’, 



with suff. -ion, on analogy of clarion. 
accost, tr. v., to address. — F. accost er, fr. VL. 
accostare, lit. ‘to come up to a person’s side’, 
fr. ad- and L. costa , ‘a rib’. See costal, 
accouchement, n., delivery in childbed. — F., 
prop, ‘going to childbed’, fr. accoucher, ‘to go 
to childbed, be delivered’, which is formed fr. d, 
‘to’, and coucher , ‘to lie’, fr. L. collocdre , ‘to lay’. 

See a, collocate, and -ment, and cp. couch, 
accoucheur, n., a man who acts as midwife. — 
F., fr. accoucher , ‘to go to childbed’; first used 
by Jules Clement in the second half of the 17th 
cent. See prec. word. 

accoucheuse, n., a midwife. — F., fern, of accou- 
cheur. See prec. word. 

account, tr. and intr. v. — ME. acounten, fr. OF. 
aconter (F. confer ), fr. a, ‘to’ (see a), and conter, 
‘to count, tell’, fr. L. computare. (ModF. diffe- 
rentiates between compter, ‘to count’, and conter , 
‘to tell’.) See compute. 

Derivatives: account-ability , n., account-able , 
adj., account-able-ness , n., account-abl-y , adv., 
accounting, n. 

account, n. — ME., fr. OF. aconte, acont, back 
formation fr. aconter. See account, v. 
accountancy, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -cy. 

accountant, n. — OF. acontant (whence, with 
‘etymologizing* spelling, F. accomptant ), pres, 
part, of aconter. See account, v., and -ant. 
accouter, accoutre, tr. v., to dress, fit out (esp. for 
military service). — F. accoutrer , ‘to rig (some- 
body) out’, fr. VL. *ac-co(n)-s(u)turdre , ‘to sew 
together’, fr. ad- and *co(n)sutura, ‘a sewing to- 
gether’, fr. L. consutus, pp. of consuere, ‘to sew 
together’, fr. con- and suere , ‘to sew’. See suture, 
accouterment, accoutrement, n., dress; personal 
outfit (esp. mil.) — F. accoutrement, ‘dress, 
garb’, fr. accoutrer. See prec. word and -ment. 
accredit, tr. v. — F. accrdditer, fr. d, ‘to’, and 
crediter, ‘to credit (somebody with a sum)’, fr. 
credit, ‘credit’. See a and credit. 

Derivatives: accredit-ation, n., accredit-ed, adj. 
accrescent, adj., growing. — L. accrescens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of accrescere , ‘to increase’. See 
next word and -ent. 

accretion, n., growth in size. — L. accretio, gen. 
accretidnis, ‘an increasing’, fr. accrete, pp. of 
accrescere , ‘to increase’, fr. ad- and crescere , 
‘to grow’. See crescent and -ion and cp. accres- 
cent, accrue. For the ending see suff. -ion. 
Derivative: accretion-ary, adj. 
accroach, tr. v., to usurp. — ME. acrochen, fr. 
OF. acrochier, acrocher (F. accrocher ), lit. ‘to 
hook, catch’, fr. d, ‘to’, and crochier , ‘to seize 
with a hook, to hook’, fr. croc , ‘a hook’. The 
orig. meaning of the verb accroach was ‘to take 
to oneself’. See a and crochet and cp. encroach, 
accrue, intr. v., to be added to. — F. accrue, ‘in- 
crease’, prop. fern. pp. of accroitre , ‘to increase’, 
fr. L. accrescere, ‘to increase’. See accretion and 
cp. crew. Derivative: accru-al, n. 
accubation, n., the act of reclining. — L. accu- 
batio , gen. -onis, ‘a reclining’, fr. accubat-(um), 
pp. stem of accubare, ‘to lie near’, freq. of accum- 
bere. See next word and -ation. 
accumbent, adj., reclining. — L. accumbens , gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of accumbere , ‘to lie near’, 
fr. ad- and -cumbere (found only in compounds), 
fr. * qumb nasalized form of base *qub-, ‘to lie, 
recline’, whence cubare , ‘to lie down, recline’. 
See cubicle and -ent and cp. decumbent, incum- 
bent, procumbent, recumbent, succumb, 
accumulable, adj. — See accumulate and -able, 
accumulate, tr. v., to heap up; intr. v., to increase 
in quantity. — L. accumulate, pp. of accumu - 
lare, ‘to heap up’, fr. ad- and cumulus , ‘heap’. 
See cumulus and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: accumulat-ed , adj., accumulation 
(q.v.), accumulative , adj., accumulat-ive-ly, adv., 
accumulat-ive-ness, n. 

accumulate, adj., accumulated. — L. accumula- 
te, pp. of accumuldre. See prec. word, 
accumulation, n. — L. accumulate, gen. -onis, ‘a 
heaping up’, fr. accumulate, pp. of accumuldre. 
See accumulate, v., and -ion. 
accumulator, n. — L., ‘one who, or that which, 
accumulates’, fr. accumulate, pp. of accumu- 



ldre. See accumulate, v., and agential suff. -or. 
accuracy, n. — Formed fr. next word with suff. 
-cy. 

accurate, adj., 1) exact; 2) precise. — L. accura- 
te, ‘prepared with care’, pp. of accurdre , ‘to 
take care of, prepare with care’, fr. ad- and 
curare, ‘to take care of’. See cure, v., and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: accurate-ly, adv., accurate-ness, n. 
accursed, accurst, adj., cursed. — Prop. pp. of 
obsol. occur se, fr. ME. acursien, which is form- 
ed fr. intensive pref. a- and cursien, fr. OE. cur- 
sian, ‘to curse’. See curse, v., and -ed, resp. pp. 
suff. -t. 

Derivatives: accursed-ly, adv., accursed-ness , n. 
accusation, n. — F., fr. L. accusdtionem , acc. of 
accusdtid, fr. accusatus, pp. of accusare. See 
accuse and -ation. 

accusative, adj. and n. — L. (case) accusative , 
fr. Gk. ouTiaTixT) (tctcooi<;), ‘accusative (case)’, 
lit. ‘(case) expressing cause’, fr. atria, ‘cause’. 
Since airta means not only ‘cause’, but also 
‘accusation’, amaruci] 7mocn<; was misinter- 
preted as ‘case expressing accusation’, and was 
rendered accordingly in Latin by (case) accu- 
sative, fr. accusative, ‘pertaining to an accusa- 
tion’, fr. accusate , pp. of accusare, ‘to call to 
account, accuse’. See next word and -ative. The 
correct Latin translation would have been casus 
causative. For a mistranslation of another 
Greek case name cp. genitive. 

Derivatives : accusativ-al, adj., accusative-ly, adv. 
accuse, tr. v. — ME. acusen, fr. OF. aceer (F. 
acceer), fr. L. accusare , ‘to accuse’, fr. ad- and 
caea, ‘cause, lawsuit’, which stands for *caud- 
td-, and is rel. to cudere , ‘to strike, beat’. See 
cause and cp. excuse, recusant, recuse. The 
change of Latin au (in caea) to « (in ac-cusare) 
is due to the Latin phonetic law, according to 
which in the unaccented radical syllable of the 
second element of compounds, au becomes u. 
Cp. conclude, exclude, occlude. 

Derivatives: accus-ed, adj. and n., accus-er, n., 
accus-ing-ly , adv. 

accustom, tr. v. — OF. acostumer (F. accoutu- 
mer), fr. a, ‘to’, and costume (F. coutume). See k 
and custom. 

Derivatives: accustom-ed, adj., accetom-ed-ly , 
adv., accustom-ed-ness, n. 
ace, n., the one in dice, cards, etc. — F. as, ‘ace 
at cards or dice’, fr. L. as, gen. assis , ‘unity, 
unit’. See as, ‘Roman coin’, and cp. the second 
element in ambsace. 

-acea, suffix denoting orders and classes in zool- 
ogy. — L. -acea, neut. pi. of - dcee , ‘belonging 
to, of the nature of’; see -aceous. The neut. pi. 
form of suff. -dcee is used because it refers to 
L. animdlia (‘animals’), pi. of the neuter noun 
animal. Cp. -aceae. 

-aceae, suffix denoting orders and families in 
botany. — L. -aceae, fern. pi. of -dceus, ‘belong- 
ing to, of the nature of’; see -aceous. The fem. 
pi. form of suff. -dceus is used because it refers 
to L. plantae (‘plants’), pi. of the feminine noun 
planta. Cp. -acea. 

-acean, adj. suff. used in the sense of -aceous. — 
L. -dceane, compounded of the suffixes -dcee 
and -one. See -acea and -an. 

-acean, subst. suff. used to denote members of 
orders of the animal kingdom. — See -acean, 
adj. suff. 

acedia, n., sloth, lethargy. — Late L., fr. Gk. 
axYjSeta, ‘carelessness’, which is formed fr. a- 
(see priv. pref. a-) and x?j8o<; (Dor. xaSoc), 
‘care’, rel. to x-qSsueiv, ‘to take charge of, tend*, 
x7)Sictto<; (superl. formed fr. x?j8o?), ‘most 
worthy of one’s care, most cared for’, fr. I.-E. 
base *kad- y ‘ill-humor, hatred’, whence also OE. 
hete, ‘hate’, hatian , ‘to hate’. See hate and cp. 
epicedium. 

aceituna, n., a West Indian tree. — Sp., fr. Arab. 
az-zayWna h , ‘the olive (tree)’, fr. az-, assimilated 
form of al-, ‘the’, and zaytQna h , ‘olive tree, 
olive’, nomen unitatis fr. zaytun, ‘olive trees, 
olives’, fr. zayt , ‘olive oil’, a word borrowed fr. 
Aram, zaythd , zethA , ‘olive tree, olive’, which is 
rel. to Heb. zdyith, ‘olive tree, olives’. 
Aceldama, n., the potter’s field neat Jerusalem; 
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a place of bloodshed. — Gk. * AxeXSotpux, fr. Syr. 
h&qdl d e ma, ‘the field of blood’, 
acemila, n., a pack mule. — Sp., ‘pack mule’, fr. 
Arab. az-zdmila n , fr. az-, assimilated form of 
aU, ‘the’, and zdmila h , ‘beast of burden’, 
aceology, n., therapeutics. — Lit. ‘the science of 
curing’, fr. Gk. &x og, gen. £xeoc;, ‘remedy’, and 
-Xcyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. Gk. cLkoc, prob. stands for *yakos and 
is cogn. with OIr. hicc, ‘cure, payment’, icaim , 
‘I heal, cure’. For the second element see -logy. 
Cp. acology and the second element in An- 
drosace. 

-aceous, sufF. meaning ‘belonging to, of the na- 
ture of’. — L. - dceus , enlarged fr. adj. sufF. -ax, 
gen. -dels. This sufF. corresponds either to L. 
-acea (neut. pi. of -ace us), in which case it means 
‘pertaining to such and such an order of ani- 
mals’, or to L. -aceae (fern. pi. of - dceus ), in 
which case its meaning is ‘pertaining to such 
and such a family of plants’. See -ous and cp. 
-acea, -aceae. 

acephalous, adj., headless. — L. acephalus, fr. Gk. 
txxeqpaXoc;, ‘headless’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) 
and xe<pa X yj, ‘head’. See cephalic. ForE. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -o<;, L. -us, see -ous. 

Acer, n., the maple tree. — L., cogn. with Gk. 
&xa<TTo q (for *#xap<TTos), ‘maple tree’, OHG., 
MHG. ahorn , G. Ahorn , of s.m. 

Aceraceae or Acerinae, n. pi., a family of plants 
(order Sapindales). — ModL., formed fr. Acer 
with sufF. -aceae, resp. -inae. 

Acerates, n., a genus of plants of the milkweed 
family ( bot .) — ModL. lit. ‘hornless’, fr. priv. 
pref. a- and Gk. x£ptx<; } gen. x£paxo<;, ‘horn’ 
(see cerato-); so called because its hoods have 
no crest or horn. 

Aceratheriiun, n., lit. ‘hornless animal’, a name 
given by Kaup to some mammiferous fossils 
resembling the rhinoceros, but differing from it 
in being hornless. — ModL., formed fr. priv. 
pref. a-, Gk. x£poc <;, gen. x£paxos, ‘horn’, and 
Ihjplov, ‘animal’. See cerato- and therio- and 
cp. prec. word. 

acerb, adj., sour, sharp, bitter. — L. acerbus , 
‘harsh to the taste, sharp, bitter, sour’, fr. acer , 
‘sharp’ ; see acrid. For the formation cp. super- 
bus, ‘haughty, proud, excellent’, ic. super, ‘above, 
over’ (see superb ). 

Derivatives: acerbate (q.v.), acerb-ic , adj., acer- 
bity (q.v.) 

acerbate, tr. v., to sour, embitter; to aggravate; 
to irritate; adj., sour, embittered. — L. acer- 
batus , pp. of acer bare, ‘to make bitter; to ag- 
gravate’, fr. acerbus. See acerb and verbal suff. 
-ate and cp. exacerbate. 

acerbity, n. — F. acerbite, fr. L. acerbitatem , acc. 
of acerbitas, ‘harshness, sharpness’, fr. acerbus, 
‘harsh, sharp’, See acerb and -ity. 
acerdol, n., calcium permanganate, Ca(Mn 0 4 ) 2 
(i chem .) — Formed with suff. -ol fr. acerdese , 
former name of manganite, fr. Gk. obcepSfy;. 
‘bringing no gain, having no value’, fr. a- (see 
priv. pref. a-), and x£p8o<;, ‘gain’, which is prob. 
cogn. with OIr. cerd, ‘art, trade, handicraft’, 
aceric, adj., pertaining to the maple. — ModL. 
acericus , fr. L. acer, ‘maple’. See Acer and -ic. 
acerose, adj., chaffy. — L. acerdsus , ‘full of chaff, 
chaffy’, fr. acus , gen. aceris , ‘chaff’. See awn and 
adj. suff. -ose. 

acervate, adj., heaped up. — L. acervdtus , pp. of 
acervare, ‘to heap up’, fr. acervus, ‘heap, pile’, 
which is of uncertain origin. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -ate. 

acescence, n. — Formed fr. next word with suff. 
-ce. 

acescent, adj., turning sour. — L. acescens, gen. 
-centis, pres. part, of acescere , ‘to turn sour’ 
inchoative of acire, ‘to be sour’. See acid and 
-escent. 

acetabulum, n. i) a cup for vinegar ( Roman an - 
tiq .) ; 2) the cup-shaped socket of the hip bone 
{anat.y, 3) a sucker of an octopus, a leech, etc. 
( zool .) — L. acetabulum, lit. ‘a vessel for vinegar’, 
formed fr. acetum, ‘vinegar’, with -abulum, a 
suffix used to form names of tools and vessels. 
See acetum. For the suff. cp. tintinnabulum. 



Derivatives : acetabul-ar , acetabuli-ferous, aceta- 
buli-form, adjs. 

acetanilide, also acetanilid, n., a crystalline sub- 
stance, C g HON {chem,). — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. acetum , ‘vinegar’ (see acetum), and anilid(e). 
acetarious, adj., used in salad. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. acetaria (pi.), ‘vegetables pre- 
pared with vinegar, salad’, fr. acetum , ‘vinegar*. 
See acetum and -ous. 

acetate, n., salt of acetic acid {chem.) — Formed 
with chem. suff. -ate fr. L. acitum , ‘vinegar’. See 
acetum. 

acetic, adj. pertaining to vinegar. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. L. acetum, ‘vinegar’. See 
acetum. 

acetify, tr. v., to turn into vinegar; intr. v., to 
become sour. — Compounded of L. acetum, 
‘vinegar’ (see acetum), and -fy. 
acetone, n., a colorless volatile liquid, CH3COCH3 
{chem.) — A hybrid coined fr. L. acetum , 
‘vinegar*, and the Greek suff. -covt). See acetic 
and -one and cp. ketone, 
acetous, adj., pertaining to, or like, vinegar; 
sour. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. acetum, 
‘vinegar’. See next word, 
acetum, n., vinegar. — L. acetum , ‘vinegar’, prop. 
vinum {acitum), ‘wine turned sour, neut. pp. of 
acescere , ‘to turn sour’, fr. acire, ‘to be sour’, 
which is rel. to acer , ‘sharp’. See acrid and cp. 
acescent, acetic. For sense development cp. Gk. 

‘wine vinegar’, which is rel. to 6^, ‘sharp’. 
Cp. also eisel and the first element in ester, 
acetyl, n., the radical of acetic acid, CH 3 CO 
{chem.) — A hybrid coined by the German 
chemist Justus von Liebig (1803773) in 1839 fr. 
L. acetum, ‘vinegar’ (see prec. word) and -yl, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

acetylene, n., a colorless hydrocarbon {chem.) — 
Coined by the French chemist Marcelin-Pierre- 
-Eugdne Berthelot (1823-1907) fr. acetyl and 
suff. -ene. 

achaetous, adj., having no bristles or setae. — 
A hybrid coined fr. priv. pref. a-, Gk. x«M> 
‘long flowing hair, mane’, and -ous, a suff. of 
Latin origin. See chaeto-. 
achar, n., pickles (Anglo- Ind.) — Pers. achar , 
‘pickles’. 

achamg, adj., bloodthirsty, furious. — F., pp. of 
acharner , ‘to madden, embitter, venom’, lit. ‘to 
flesh’, fr. a, ‘to’, and chair ‘flesh, meat’, fr. L. 
card, gen. carnis, ‘flesh’. See & and carnal, 
acharnement, n., fury. — F., fr. acharner. See 
prec. word and -ment. 

Achates, n., in Virgils Aeneid, the armor-bearer 
and faithful friend of Aeneas; hence, a faithful 
friend. — L. Achates , fr. Gk. dcx&nrjS, ‘agate*. 
See agate, n. 

ache, intr. v., to be in pain. — ME. aken, fr. OE. 
acan, ‘to ache’, of uncertain origin. The spelling 
ache is due to a confusion of this word with Gk. 
&X 0 ^ ‘pain, distress*. 

ache, n., pain. — ME. ache , fr. OE. £ce, ‘pain’, 
fr. acan , ‘to ache’. See ache, v. 

Derivatives: ach-ing, adj., ach-ing-ly, adv. 
ache, n., parsley (obsol.) — F., fr. L. opium , of 
s.m., prop, ‘the plant preferred by bees’, fr. apis , 
‘bee’. See Apis, ‘a genus of bees’, and cp. Apium. 
ache, n., name of the letter h. — See aitch. 
achene, n., a dry carpel containing only one seed 
(bot.) — Formed fr. priv. pref. a- and the stem 
of Gk. xorfveiv, ‘to gape’, which is cogn. with 
L. hidre, ‘to yawn, gape’, OE. ganian , ginian , ‘to 
yawn’. See yawn and cp. hiatus. Cp. also the 
first element in Chaenactis. 

Acheron, n., one of the rivers of Hades (Greek 
mythology). — L., fr. Gk. ’Ax^pcov. The name 
prob. means ‘marshlike water* and is rel. to 
&xepooota, ‘marshlike water’, and cogn. with 
OSlav. jezero, ‘lake’. The derivation of Gk. 
’Axepoiv fr. < 5 tx°S> ‘woe*, is folk etymology. 
Acheulean, Acheulian, adj., pertaining to the 
paleolithic period preceded by the Chellean and 
succeeded by the Mousterian (geology). — F. 
Acheulien, from the name of the village St. 
Acheul, near Amiens, in France; so called in 
allusion to the remains there discovered, 
achieve, tr. v. — ME. acheven , fr. OF. (— F.) 
achever, ‘to accomplish, complete’, fr. VL. *ac- 



capdre, ‘to come to an end’, fr. L. ad, ‘to’, and 
*capdre, a verb formed from the stem of L. 
caput , ‘head’* Cp. OProven^. Sp., Port, acabar, 
of s.m., and see & and chief. 

Derivatives: achievement (q.v.), achiev-er, n. 
achievement, n. — F. achivement, ‘completion, 
conclusion’, fr. achever. See achieve and -ment 
and cp. hatchment. 

achili, adv., in a state of chill. — Coined by 
William Morris (1834-96) fr. pref. a-, ‘on’, and 

chill. 

Achillea, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family 
(bot.) — ModL., prop, ‘the herb of Achilles’, 
fr. L. achilieos (scil. herba), fr. Gk. * AxlXXewx;, ‘of 
Achilles’; so called because its medicinal pro- 
perties are said to have been discovered by 
Achilles. See Achilles. 

Achilles, n., son of Thetis and Peleus, the bravest 
hero in the Trojan war. — L. Achilles, fr. Gk. 
’AxtXXsw;, a name of prob. pre-Greek origin. 
Achilles’ tendon. — So called from the myth of 
Achilles being held by the heel when his mother 
Thetis dipped him into the river Styx to render 
him invulnerable; first used by the Dutch ana- 
tomist Verheyden in 1693 when dissecting his 
own amputated leg. See Achilles and tendon, 
achlamydate, adj., having no mantle (zool.) — 
Lit. ‘not chlamydate’, fr. priv. pref. a- and 
chlamydate. 

achlamydeous, adj., having no perianth (bot.) — 
Lit. ‘not chlamydeous’, fr. priv. pref. a- and 

chlamydeous. 

Achras, n., a genus of trees of the sapodilla family 
(bot.) — L., fr. Gk. <£xp<£<;» gen. ‘wild 

pear tree’, which is prob. rel. to Gk. &x E pSo?, 
‘wild pear tree’, and cogn. with Alb. dardz, 
‘pear tree’. 

achromat, n., an achromatic lens. — See achro- 
matic. 

achromat-, form of achromato- before a vowel, 
achromatic, adj., colorless; transmitting light 
without decomposing it into its component 
colors. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. axp«- 
(zaroq, ‘colorless’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
Xpco^jLx, gen. xp^axos, ‘color’. See chromatic, 
achromaticity, n. — See achromatic and -ity. 
achromatism, n., state of being achromatic. — 
See achromatic and -ism. 
achromatize, tr. v., to deprive of color. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ize fr. Gk. dtxp<V aT0 ^ ‘colorless’. 
See achromatic. 

Derivative: achromatiz-ation , n. 
achromato-, before a vowel achromat-, combining 
form meaning ‘achromatic’. — Gk. dtxpto fjtaxo-, 
iXP^ax-, fr. 4 xpa>n a To<;, ‘colorless’. See achro- 
matic. 

achromatopsia, achromatopsy, n., color-blindness 
(med.) — Lit. ‘sight without color’, compounded 
of achromat- and Gk. -o^Ca, fr. 6^1?, ‘sight*. 
See -opsia. 

achromatous, adj. having no color. — Gk. dxpo>- 
jjtaxo^, ‘colorless’. See achromatic. For E. -ous, 
as equivalent to Gk. -oc,, see -ous. 
achroous, adj., colorless. — Gk. &XP 00 $> ‘color- 
less*, formed fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and ypoa, 
Xpot£ (for *xP w ^- t5 ). ‘skin, color of the skin, 
color’, which is rel. to xpeopta, ‘color’. See chrome. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -o<;, see -ous. 
acicula, n., a spine, prickle. — L., ‘a small pin*, 
dimin. of acus, ‘needle, pin’, which is rel. to 
acuere, ‘to sharpen’, deer , ‘sharp, bitter’. See 
acrid. 

acicular, adj., needle-shaped. — Formed with 
suff. -ar fr. L. acicula. See prec. word. 
Derivative: acicular-ly , adv. 
aciculate, adj., needle-shaped. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ate fr. L. acicula. See acicula. 
acid, adj., sour, sharp to the taste. — Either fr. 
F. acide or directly fr. L. acidus , ‘sour’, fr. acire, 
‘to be sour’, whence also acetum , ‘vinegar’ (see 
acetum); introduced into English by Francis 
Bacon (1561-1626) in 1626. 

Derivatives: acid, n., acid-ic , adj. 

Addaspis, n., a genus of Trilobites. — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. dbcle, gen. axtSoq, ‘pointed 
object, point, needle’ (fr. xxt), ‘point’), and 
cxo7 rf<;, ‘shield’. See acid and aspidistra, 
acidify, tr. v., to make sour; intr. v., to become 
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sour. — See acid and -fy and cp. F. acidifier . 
Derivatives: acidif-ic , adj., acidif-ic-ation, n., 
acidifi-er , n. 

acidimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
strength of adds. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
acidus, ‘sour’ and Gk. (x^Tpov, ‘measure’. See 
acid and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
acidimetry, n., the measurement of the strength 
of acids. — See prec. word and -metry. 
acidity, n., the quality of being acid; sourness. — 
F. acidity fr. L. aciditatem, acc. of aciditas , 
‘sourness, acidity’, fr. acidus. See add and -ity. 
acidoid, adj., resembling acid. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. acidusy ‘sour’, and Gk. -oeiftfc, ‘like’, fr. 
eI 8 o<;, ‘form, shape’. See acid and -oid. 
acidophilic, adj., staining easily with acid. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. acidus , ‘sour’, Gk. <p(Xo?, 
‘loving’, and suff, -ic. See acid and -phile. 
acidophilus milk, milk that has been fermented 
by acidophilic bacteria. — See prec. word, 
addosis, n., a morbid condition, caused by an 
accumulation of acids (med). — A Medical L. 
hybrid coined by Bernhard Naunyn of Stras- 
burg in 1906 fr. L. acidus, ‘sour’ (see acid), and 
-osis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
acidulate, tr. v., to make slightly sour. — Formed 
with verbal suff. -ate fr. L. acidulus , dimin. of 
acidus. See acidulous. 

Derivatives: acidulat-ed, adj., acidulat-ion, n. 
acidulous, adj., slightly sour. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. acidulus, ‘slightly sour’, dimin. 
of acidus, ‘sour’. See acid. For E. -ous , as equi- 
valent to L. -us, see -ous. 
acierate, tr. v., to convert into steel. — A hybrid 
coined fr. F. acier, ‘steel’, and verbal suff. -ate 
(fr. L. -atus). F. acier derives fr. Late L. acid- 
rium , fr. L. acies, ‘sharp edge, point’, aciis 
ferri, ‘steel’ (lit. ‘point of iron’). Cp. It. acciaio , 
Sp. acero, ‘steel’, which also derive fr. Late L. 
aciarium, and see next word, 
acies, n., battle array {Roman antiq.) — L. acies , 
‘sharp edge, point, the front of an army line 
of battle, battle array’, rel. to deer, ‘sharp, 
pointed’. See acrid and cp. prec. word, 
aciform, adj., needle-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. acusy ‘needle* and forma , ‘form, shape’. See 
acus and -form. 

Acineta, n., a genus of Infusoria ( zool .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. axtvTjTo?, ‘immovable’, fr. 4- 
(see priv. pref. a-) and xTvt)t6;, ‘moved’, verbal 
adj. of xtveiv, ‘to move’. See kinesis, 
aciniform, adj., clustered ( 60 /.) — Lit. ‘having 
the form of an acinus’, fr. L. acinus , ‘berry’, and 
forma , ‘form, shape’. See acinus and form, n. 
acinus, n., drupelet; berry (bot.) — L., 'berry, 
stone of a berry’, of uncertain origin. 

•acious, suff. meaning ‘inclined to, abounding 
in’, as in audacious , tenacious . — Compounded 
of L. suff. -ax, gen. -dcis (whence also F. -ace) 
and -ous. 

-acity, suff. denoting quality, as in audacity , tena- 
city. — F. - acite , fr. L. - acitdtem , acc. of -dcitas, 
compounded of adjectival suff. -ax, gen. -dcis, 
and subst. suff. -itas. Accordingly this suff. forms 
nouns corresponding to adjectives in - acious . 
See -acious and -ity and cp. -icity. 

Acipenser, n., a genus of fishes comprising the 
sturgeons. — L. acipenser, name of a fish, prob. 
‘stuigeon’. The first element of this compound 
is prob. rel. to L. acer, ‘sharp, pointed’ (see 
acrid). The second element in aci-penser is of 
uncertain origin. 

acknowledge, tr. v. — Fr. earlier aknowledge, a 
blend of the ME. hybrid aknowen and ME. 
knowlechen. See a-, ‘to’, and knowledge. 
Derivatives: acknowledg-ed, adj., acknowledg- 
ed -ly, adv., acknowledgement, n. 
adastic, adj., not refracting. — Formed with suff. 
-ic fr. Gk. &cXa<JTOS, ‘unbroken’, fr. a- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and xA<xcjt6<;, verbal adj. of xXocv, 
‘to break’. See clastic. 

aclinic, adj., not dipping (said of a magnetic 
needle). — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. ixXtv^?, 
‘bending to neither side’, fr. 4- (see priv. pref. 
-a) and xXfvetv, ‘to incline’. See clinic, 
acme, n., the highest point. — Gk. dtx(X 7 ), ‘point, 
edge; the highest point of anything, the flower, 
prime of man’s age’, rel. to 4xt), ‘point’, and 



cogn. with L. acies, ‘point, edge; battle array’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ak-, ‘sharp, pointed’. See acrid 
and words there referred to, and cp. paracme. 
Cp. also acne. 

acmite, n., a sodium ferrum silicate {mineral) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 4x{jnf), 
‘point, edge’ (see prec. word); so called in allu- 
sion to the crystal form, 
acne, n., a skin disease caused by the inflamma- 
tion of the sebaceous glands {med) — This word 
owes its existence to a clerical error, Gk. dtxp.^), 
‘point’ (see acme), having been miswritten as 

dtXVT). 

Acnida, n., a genus of plants of the amaranth 
family. — ModL., lit. ‘without nettles’, fr. priv. 
pref. a- and Gk. xviStq, ‘nettle’, which is rel. to 
xvl^eiv, ‘to scratch*. See cnida. 
acnode, n., point of a curve, not connected with 
real points of the curve (math) — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. acus, ‘needle’ (see acus), and E. node. 
Acocanthera, n., a genus of African plants {bot.) 
— ModL., compounded of Gk. a xcoxt), ‘point, 
sting’, and dcvtb)p6e, ‘flowery’. The first element 
is rel. to dbrij, ‘point’, fr. I.-E. base *afc~, ‘sharp, 
pointed’ ; see acrid. For the second element see 
anther. 

Acoemeti, n., pi., name of an order of Eastern 
monks. — Eccles. L., fr. Gk. axotfATj-rot, ‘the 
sleepless ones’, from 4- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
xoifxotv, ‘to lull to sleep’. See home and cp. 
cemetery. 

acology, n., the study of remedies. — Compound- 
ed of Gk. <5bcoc, ‘remedy’, and -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See aceology. 
acolyte, n., 1 ) an attendant, follower; 2 ) an altar 
attendant. — ML. acolitus, acoluthus, fr. Gk. 
4x6Xou&o^, ‘follower’, lit. ‘having one way’, fr. 
copul. pref. 4-, ‘together with’ and x£XeoOo<;, 
‘way, road, path, track’. Copul. pref. 4- stands 
for I.-E. *srp-, a weak gradational form of I.-E. 
base *sem-, ‘one, together’; see same. Gk. 
x£Aeu&o<; is cogn. with Lith. kelias, ‘way’, 
keliduju, 'I journey’, fr. I.-E. base *qeleu-, en- 
largement of *qel-, ‘to drive’, whence L. celer , 
‘swift’. See celerity and cp. anacoluthon. 
acomia, n., baldness. — ModL. formed with suff. 
-ia fr. Gk. 4xopio?, ‘hairless*, fr. 4- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and xouv), ‘hair’, whence xop.7)r/)<;» 
‘comet’. See coma, ‘tuft of hairs’ and cp. comet, 
aconite, n., the monkshood. — L. acomtum, fr. 
Gk. 4 x6v!tov, which prob. derives fr. 4 xovIt t, 
‘without dust’ (scil. of the arena), hence ‘with- 
out struggle, unconquerable’, formed fr. 4- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and xovteiv, ‘to cover with dust’, 
fr. x6vt<;, ‘dust’, which is cogn. with L. cinis , 
‘ashes’ ; see cinerary. The plant was called ‘un- 
conquerable’ in allusion to its deadly poison. 
Acontias, n., a genus of lizards {zool) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 4 xovtIoc<;, ‘a quick-darting serpent’, fr. 
4 x6vtiov, dimin. of <5txo>v, ‘dart, javelin’. See next 
word. 

acontium, ri., javelin. — ModL. fr. Gk. 4 x6vtiov, 
dimin. of 4 xg>v, ‘dart, javelin’, fr. I.-E. base *ak-, 
‘sharp, pointed’, whence also Gk. 4 xyj, ‘point’, L. 
acer , ‘sharp, bitter’. See acrid and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. prec. word, 
acopic, adj., removing weariness {med) — Form- 
ed with suff. -kfr. Gk. dxor:oq, ‘unwearied’, fr. 
4 - (see priv. pref. a-), and xtSrroc, ‘striking, beat- 
ing, fatigue, weariness’, whence x6tct£lv, ‘to cut, 
beat, strike’, x<V(ia, ‘something cut or struck’. 
See comma and cp. words there referred to. 
acor, n., acidity {med) — L. acor , ‘a sour taste, 
sourness’, fr. acere , ‘to be sour’. See acid, 
acorn, n. — ME. akern, fr. OE. Secern, ‘acom’, 
rel. to ON. akarn, ‘acorn’, Du. aker, LG. ecker 
(whence G. Ecker), ‘acorn’, Goth, akran, 
‘fruit’. As proved by Goth, akran, the orig. 
meaning was ‘fruit’, esp. ‘fruit of the field’. Ac- 
cordingly it is very probable that the above 
words are rel. to Goth, akrs, etc., ‘field’. See 
acre. E. acorn was influenced in form by an 
association with corn. 

Acorus, n., a genus of plants of the arum family 
(bot) — L., an aromatic plant, prob. ‘the sweet 
flag’, fr. Gk. 4xopo<;, which is of uncertain 
origin. 



acosmism, n., the denial of the independent real- 
ity of the world as distinct from God. — Coined 
by Fichte and Hegel fr. Gk. priv. pref. a-, 
x 6 npo?, ‘the world’ (see cosmos), and suff. -ism. 
acosmist, n., one who believes in acosmism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: acosmist-ical , adj. 
acotyledon, n., a plant without cotyledons (bot) 
— See priv. pref. a- and cotyledon, 
acotyledonous, adj., having no cotyledons. — 
Formed fr. acotyledon with suff. -ous. 
acouchy, n., a species of agouti. — F. acouchi, 
of Tupi origin. 

acoumeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
sense of hearing — Compounded of the stem 
of Gk. 4xo6etv, ‘to hear’, and p^rpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See acoustic and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
-acousia, -acousis, combining forms meaning 
‘hearing’. — Fr. Gk. tfxooou;, ‘hearing’, fr. 
ixoteiv, ‘to hear’. See acoustic, 
acoustic, adj. — F. acoustique , fr. Gk. axouoTixog, 
‘pertaining to hearing’, fr. 4 xouot 6<;, ‘heard, 
audible*, verbal adj. of 4xotietv, ‘to hear’, which 
stands for * 4 xouaiet,v, and is prob, formed fr. 
copul. pref. 4-(see acolyte) and I.-E. base +{s)qeu-, 
*(s)qeu-, ‘to look at, observe, perceive’, whence 
also xostv, ‘to mark, perceive, hear’, Goth. 
hausjan, OE. hyran, ‘to hear’. See hear and cp. 
show. Some scholars explain Gk. ixouew as 
standing for *ax-ouo-ietv, ‘to have a sharp 
ear’, fr. I.-E. base *ak ‘sharp’ and *ous, ‘ear’ ; 
see acrid and ear. See Frisk, GEW., I, 57 - 58 . 
Derivatives: acoustic-al, adj., acoustic-al-ly , 
adv., acoust-ics, n. 

acquaint, tr. v. — ME. acointen , fr. OF. acoin- 
tier , acointer, fr. Late L. accognitare , ‘to make 
known, to acquaint’,fr. L. accognitus , 'acquainted 
with’, fr. ad- and cognitus, pp. of cognoscere , 
‘to know’. See cognition and cp. quaint 
Derivatives: acquaintance (q.v.), acquaint-ed, 
adj., acquaint-ed-ness, n. 

acquaintance, n. — OF. acointance , fr. acointier. 
See prec. word and -ance. 
acquiesce, intr. v. — F. acquiescer, fr. L. acqui - 
escere, ‘to become quiet, to rest’, fr. ad- and 
quiescere , ‘to rest’. See quiesce, 
acquiescence, n. — F., fr. acquiescent . See next 
word and -ce. 

acquiescent, adj. — F., fr. L. acquiescentem, acc. 
of acquiescens, pres. part, of acquiescere. See 
acquiesce and -ent. 

Derivative: acquiescent-ly , adv. 
acquire, tr. v. — L. acquirere , ‘to seek in addition 
to, acquire’, fr. ad- and quaerere , ‘to seek, 
search*. See quaere and cp. acquisition, conquer, 
conquest, inquire, require, request. The change 
of Latin ae (in quaerere) to I (in ac-quirere) is 
due to the Latin phonetic law according to which 
in the unaccented and open radical syllable of 
the second part of compounds, ae becomes i. Cp. 
-cide, circumcise, collide, concise, conquistador , 
decide , elide , excide , excise , ‘to cut out’, incise , 
iniquity , perquisite, precise , succise. 

Derivatives: acquir-ed, adj., acquire-ment, n., 
acquir-er , n. 

acquisition, n. — F., fr. L. acquisitidnem , acc. of 
acquisxtio, fr. acquisitus, pp. of acquirere, ‘to 
acquire’. See prec. word and -ion and cp. dis- 
quisition, inquisition, requisition, 
acquisitive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
acquisitus , pp. of acquirere. See acquisition. 
Derivatives: acquisitive-ly , adv., acquisitive- 
ness, n. 

acquit, tr. v. — OF. aquiter (F. acquitter ), fr. VL. 
*acquitare , fr. ad- and L. quietare, ‘to appease, 
settle’, fr. quies, gen. quietis , ‘rest’. See quiet, n., 
and cp. quit 

Derivatives: acquitment (q.v.), acquitt-al , n., 
acquittance (q.v.), acquitt-er , n. 
acquitment, n. — OF. aquitement, fr. aquiter. Ste 
prec. word and -ment. 

acquittance, n. — OF. aquitance, fr. aquiter. See 
acquit and -ance. 

acr-, combining form. — See aero-. 

Acraeinae, n. pi., a subfamily of butterflies of the 
family Nymphalidae (entomology). — ModL., 
formed with suff. -inae fr. Acraeus , Acraea , fr. 
Gk. ’ AxpaTos, ’ Axpaia, ‘dwelling on the heights’, 
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epithet of Jupiter resp. Juno, fr. &xpa, ‘the end, 
point, the highest point, peak, headland’, prop, 
fem. of £xpoq, ‘outermost’, used as a noun. See 
aero- and cp. acropolis. 

acrasia, n., intemperance ( med .) — Medical L., 
prop, a confusion of Gk. axpaota, ‘bad mix- 
ture’ (fr. &xpaToc, ‘unmixed’, fr. pref. a- and 
the stem of xepawovai, ‘to mix’) and axpaoLa 
(= axp&xeia), ‘want of power, debility’. See 
priv. pref. a- and crater, resp. acratia. 

Acraspeda, n. pi., a group of jellyfishes ( ichthyol .) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. axpaa7reSoc, ‘without frin- 
ges’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and xpamreSov, 
‘edge, border, fringe’. See craspedon. The group 
is so called in allusion to the lack of a velum, 
acratia, n., weakness (med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. ixpaxeia, ‘want of power’, fr. a- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and xpdcxoc;, ‘strength, power, 
rule’, which is cogn. with Goth, hardus, OE. 
heard, ‘hard’. See hard and cp. -cracy, -crat. For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

acre, n. — ME. aker, fr. OE. secer , rel. to OS. 
akkar, ON. akr, Swed. dker, Norw. aaker , Dan. 
ager , MLG., MDu. acker , Du. akker , OHG. 
achar, MHG., G. acker, OFris. ekker, Goth. 
akrs, and cogn. with OI. djrah. Arm. art, Gk. 
ayp6<; t L. ager, ‘field, land’, which stand for 
I.-E. *ag-ro-s and orig. meant ‘pasture’, i.e. ‘a 
place where the cattle are driven’, fr. I.-E. base 
*ag-, ‘to drive, lead’, whence OI. ujati , ‘drives’, 
Arm. acem , ‘I lead, bring’, Gk. dcyco, ‘I lead, 
guide’, L. ago, ‘I drive, lead’. See agent and cp. 
agrarian. Cp. also acorn. For sense development 
cp. Heb. mighrdsh, ‘common, open land*, prop, 
‘pasture land’, i.e. ‘a place where the cattle are 
driven’, fr. gardsh , ‘he drove out’ ; cp. also G. 
Trift, ‘pasture, common’, which is rel. to trei- 
ben , ‘to drive’. 

Derivative : acre-age, n. 

acrid, adj. — A blend of L. deer (fem. acris, neut. 
acre), ‘sharp, bitter’, and acidus , ‘sour’, which 
are both related to L. acus , ‘needle’, acies, ‘sharp 
edge, point, the front of an army, line of battle, 
battle array’, acuere, ‘to sharpen’, fr. I.-E. base 
*afc-, *aq-, ‘sharp, pointed’, whence also Oscan 
acrid ( = L. acriter ), ‘sharply’, Umbr. per-acri, 
‘fruitful, fertile’, Gk. £xpot;, ‘at the farthest point, 
highest ; pointed’, ixx), ‘a point, edge*, dtxiq, ‘a 
point’, £xav$a, ‘thorn, prickle’, &xo>v, ‘a jave- 
lin’, &xp.6>v, ‘an anvil’, OI. asrih, ‘edge’, aiman-, 
‘stone, rock, sky’, Avestic, asman -, of s.m. Lith. 
akmud , ‘stone’, aSmuo , ‘sharpness’, OSlav. kamy 
(a metathesized form), ‘stone’, OIr. er (for 
*akros), ‘high’. Arm. as-ein, ‘stone’ (the force 
of the suff. -ein is yet unknown), ON. hamarr, 
OE. hamor, hamer , etc., ‘hammer’. Cp. Gk. 
dcxpodcop.at, ‘I hear, listen’, prop, ‘have a sharp 
hearing’, in which the first element is rel. to 
< 5 txpo?, ‘pointed, sharp’. — Cp. the gradational 
variant base *oq-, whence Gk. bfyjq, ‘sharp*, 
tfxpit;, ‘peak, hilltop’, OL. ocris, ‘a rugged, stony 
mountain’, L. mediocris, ‘middling, moderate, 
indifferent, tolerable’ (orig. ‘being half-way up 
the height of a mountain’), occa , ‘a harrow’, 
OSlav. ostru, Lith. aStrus (for *okro, with in- 
serted t), ‘sharp’, MIr. ochar, W. ochr, ochyr , 
‘edge, corner, border’. Cp. awn, eager, ear of 
corn, edge, egg, ‘to urge’, hammer. Cp. also 
Acaena, acantha, acanthion, acantho-, Accipi- 
ter, acerb, acescent, acetum, add, Acipenser, 
acme, acne, Acocanthera, acor, Acreinae, acri- 
mony, aero-, acroaraa, acrobat, acropolis, Ac- 
ta ea, A eta eon, aculeate, aculeus, acumen, acus, 
acute, aglet, agrito, ague, cute, exacerbate, eglan- 
tine, griotte, paragon, tetrakis, Thrinax, triakis, 
vinegar. Cp. also mediocre, ocrea, Ocimum, Oxa- 
lis, oxy-, oxygen. 

Derivatives: acrid-ity , n., acrid-ly , adv., acrid- 
ness , n. 

acrimonious, adj., harsh, bitter. — F. acrimonieux , 
fr. ML. acrimoniosus , fr. L. dcrimonia. See acri- 
mony and -ous. 

Derivatives: acrimonious-ly, adv., acrimonious - 
ness , n. 

acrimony, n., harsness, bitterness; asperity. — L. 
dcrimonia , ‘sharpness, pungency’, formed fr. L. 
deer (fem. acris , neut. acre), ‘sharp’, with suff. 
-monia. See acrid and -mony and cp. words there 



referred to. 

acrisia, n., condition of disease with no symp- 
toms to establish the diagnosis. — Gk. dxpuna, 
‘want of judgment’, fr. dbcptxos, 'not judged’, 
fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and xpi x6<;, ‘separated, 
chosen, decided, judged*, verbal adj. of xpfvetv, 
‘to separate, choose, decide, judge’. See critic, 
acritical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 

Gk. fixptToe, ‘not judged’. See prec. word, 
aero-, acr-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining 
to the end, extreme’. — Gk. dxpo-, fr. dtxpog, 
‘at the end, at the top, outermost’, fr. dbdj, 
‘edge’ ; cogn. with L. acer , ‘sharp*, OSlav. ostru, 
Lith. astrus, of s.m., OIr. er, ‘high’. See acrid 
and cp. words there referred to. 
acroama, n., oral teaching; esoteric teaching. — 
L., fr. Gk. dxpoajxa, lit. ‘that which is heard 
(with pleasure)’, fr. axpodojjica, ‘I hear’, orig. 
‘I have a sharp hearing’, fr. *axp-ou(ra, ‘a sharp 
hearing’, compounded of £xpo<;, ‘pointed, 
sharp’, and Ion., Att. ouq, gen. oiiaxoi;, cor- 
responding to Gk. o 5 <;, gen. <ox6c, ‘ear’. For 
the first element see acrid and cp. acropolis. For 
the second element see ear, ‘the organ of hear- 
ing’, and cp. oto-. For the ending see suff. -ma. 
acroamatic, adj., oral; esoteric. — Gk. dxpoa- 
p,axtx6<;, ‘pertaining to hearing’, fr. axp6oc{ia, 
‘that which is heard’. See prec. word and -atic. 
Derivative: acroamatic-s, n. 
acrobat, n. — F. acrobate, fr. Gk. axp 6 j 3 axo<;, 
‘walking on tiptoe’, fr. £xpo<;, ‘at the end, outer- 
most, highest’, and pax-, ‘going’, from the stem 
of palvetv, ‘to go, walk’. (Cp. pax6g, ‘passable’, 
verbal adj. of palvetv.) For the first element 
see aero-, for the second see base, n., and cp. 
the second element in aerobatics. 

Derivatives: acrobat-ic , adj., acrobat-ic-al-Iy , 
adv., acrobat-ics , n., acrobat-ism , n. 
acrocarpous, adj., bearing fruit at the end of the 
stalk ( bot .) — Gk. <ixp6xap^o?, ‘bearing fruit 
at the top’, compounded of £xpo<;, ‘at the end, 
outermost, highest’, and xap7c6c, ‘fruit’. See 
aero- and carpel. For E. -ous, as equivalent to 
Gk. -0$, see -ous. 

acrocephalic, acrocephalous, adj., having a point- 
ed skull. — Compounded of aero- and cephalic, 
acrochordon, n., a kind of wart (med.) — L., fr. 
Gk. dbcpoxop&bv, which is compounded of 
&cpos, ‘at the end, outermost, highest’ and 
XopSr), ‘chord, string’. See aero- and chord, 
acrodynia, n., disease characterized by pain in 
the hands and feet (med.) — Medical L., coined 
by Chardon in 1828, and lit. meaning ‘pain in 
the extremities’, fr. aero- and Gk. 6Suvr ( , ‘pain*. 
See -odynia. 

acrogen, n., a plant growing at the apex, as ferns, 
mosses, etc. (bot.) — Lit. ‘growing at the top’. 
See aero- and -gen. 

Derivative: acrogen-ous, adj. 
acrolein, n., a colorless aldehyde, C3H4O (chem.) 
— Compounded of L. acer (fem. acris , neut. 
acre), ‘sharp’, and olSre, ‘to smell’. See acrid 
olfactory, and chem. suff. -in. 
acrolith, n., a statue having the extremities of 
stone and the trunk of wood. — L. aero li thus , 
fr. Gk. dcxp6Xrik><;, ‘with ends made of stone’, 
which is compounded of tixpoq, ‘at the end, 
outermost, highest’, and XlOo?, ‘stone*. See 
aero- and -lith. 

acromegaly, acromegalia, n., a disease character- 
ized by an enlargement of the head, thorax and 
extremities (med.) — Medical L. acromegalia , 
compounded of aero- and Gk. p£yag, fem. 
pteyaXT), ‘great’. See mega- and the suff. -y, 
resp. -ia, which both represent Gk. -Ia. 
acromial, adj., pertaining to the acromion. — See 
next word and adj. suff. -al. 
acromion, n., the outer end of the shoulderblade 
(anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. dbcpwfxta, ‘point 
of the shoulder*, which is compounded of < 5 xpo<;, 
'at the end, outermost, highest’ and wp.09, 
‘shoulder*. See aero- and omo-, ‘shoulder’, 
acron, n., the foremost segment of the body of an 
insect. — Gk. &xpov, ‘tip’, prop. neut. of the 
adjective £xpos, ‘at the end, outermost, high- 
est’. See aero-. 

acronychal, acronycal, adj., happening or oc- 
curring at nightfall (as iron.) — Formed with 



adj. suff. -a! fr. Gk. £xp6vux<>S> ‘at nightfall’, 
fr. fixpoi;, ‘at the end, outermost, highest’, and 
vuxo? — vu£, ‘night’. See aero- and nycti-. 
Derivative: acronychal-ly, adv. 
acronym, n., a word formed from the first letters 
of a series of words, as UNO, from United 
Nations Organization. — Coined fr. acr- and 
Gk. 6vu|xa, dial, form of $vo|ia, ‘name’. See 
name and cp. onomato-. 

acrophobia, n., morbid fear of high places (med.) 
— Medical Latin, fr. aero- and Gk. -<po(i(a, fr. 
96^09, ‘fear*. See -phobia, 
acrophony, n., the use of the pictorial represen- 
tation of an object as the phonetic sign of the 
initial sound or syllable with which the name of 
that object begins. — Compounded of aero-, 
and Gk. -<p<ovla, fr. 9c oW), ‘sound, voice’. See 
-phony. 

acropolis, n., the fortified upper part of an ancient 
Greek city; esp. that of Athens. — Gk. ixp6rro- 
Xu;, fr. £xpo£ ‘at the end, outermost, highest’, 
and tu6Xi?, ‘city’ (see aero- and policy, ‘method 
of government*). This compound developed 
from the older form £xpa 7t6Xi<;, ‘the upper or 
higher city’. (Homer still prefers £xpa 7 t6Xi? to 
the compound, which he uses only twice, 
Odyssey VIII, 494 and 504.) See Albert 
Debrunner, Griechische Wortbildungslehre, 
Heidelberg, 1917, p. 91- 

acrorhagus, n., one of the marginal tubercles of 
actinians ( zool .) — ModL., compounded of 
aero- and Gk. £££, gen. ‘berry’, which 

is cogn. with L. racemus , ‘the stalk of a cluster 
of grapes’. See raceme. 

across, adv. and prep. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and cross. 

acrostic, n., a poem in which the initial letters of 
the lines form a word or words. — L .acrostichis, 
fr. Gk. <xxpo<mxk, ‘acrostic’, which is com- 
pounded of £xpo<;, ‘at the end, outermost*, and 
<*x(x<>S> ‘row, line, rank, verse*, which is rel. 
to oxetxetv, ‘to go; to march in order*. See 
aero- and sty, ‘to ascend’, and cp. hemistich, 
monostich, distich, tetrastich, pentastich, hexa- 
stkh, beptastiefa, octastich, decastich, stichich, 
orthostichy, stoichiometry, cadastre. 
Acrostichum, n., a genus of ferns of the polypody 
family (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. L. acrosti- 
chis, ‘acrostic’ (see prec. word); so called from 
the position of the sori. 

acroterlum, acroterion, n., pedestal for a statue 
or other ornament, placed at the apex or one of 
the comers of a pediment (arch it.) — L. acrO- 
tirium , fr. Gk. <ixpo>T^piov, ‘extremity, sum- 
mit, top’, fr. £xpo<;, ‘at the end, outermost*. 
See aero-. 

acrotomous, adj., having a cleavage parallel with 
the base (mineral.) — Gk. dxp<kojio<;, ‘cut off, 
sharp, abrupt*, compounded of £xpo?, ‘at the 
end, outermost*, and -xop.os, which is rel. to 
x6p.o<;, ‘a cut, piece cut off, section*, xo^6<;, 
‘cutting*. See tome and cp. words there refer- 
red to. For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -09, 
see -ous. 

act, n. — F. acte, ‘action’, partly fr. L. actus, ‘a 
doing, an action* (fr. actus , pp. of agere , ‘to set 
in motion, drive; to do, act’), partly fr. actum, 
‘something done’ (which is prop. neut. of actus, 
pp. of agere). See agent and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. entr’acte, interact. 
Derivatives: act, tr. and tr. v., act-ing , n., and 
adj., active (q.v.) 

Actaea, n., a genus of plants, the baneberry 
(bot.) — L., ‘herb Christopher’, fr. Gk. dexxia, 
*the elder tree’, prob. meaning lit. ‘the tree with 
pointed leaves’, fr. I.-E. base *afc-, ‘sharp, 
pointed*. See acrid and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Actaeon, n., the hunter who, having seen Artemis 
bathing, was changed by her into a stag and tom 
to pieces by his own dogs (Greek my t hot.) — 
L. Actaedn, fr. Gk. ’Axxaltov, a word of un- 
certain etymology. It denoted perh. orig. a 
water god and derives fr. dbtxyj, ‘promontory; 
beach seashore’ (whence also axxaloi;, ‘on the 
shore’), which is of uncertain origin. It possibly 
derives fr. I.-E. base *ak-, ‘sharp, pointed*. See 
acrid and cp. prec. word. 
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actin-, form of actino- before a vowel, 
actinic, adj., pertaining to actinism. — See next 
word and -ic. 

actinism, n., property of ultraviolet rays of caus- 
ing chemical change. — Formed with suff. 
-ism fr. Gk. Axxtc, gen. Axxivot;, ‘ray, ra- 
diance’. See actino-. 

Actinistia, n., an order of crossopterygian fishes 
( paleontol ) — ModL., compounded of actin- 
and Gk. icrxiov, ‘web, sail’, dimin. of lctx 6<;, 
‘web, tissue; ship’s mast’, from the stem of 
loxt)(xi, ‘I make to stand’. See histo- and cp. 
anhistous. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
actinium, n., a radioactive element ( chem .) — 
ModL., coined by its discoverer, the French 
chemist Andr6- Louis Debierne (b. 1874) in 1899 
fr. Gk. Axx(<;, gen. Axxivo<;, ‘ray’. See actinic 
and -ium. 

actino-, before a vowel actin-, pertaining to rays; 
pertaining to actinism. — Fr. Gk. Axxf<; gen. 
axxivoe, ‘ray, radiance’, which is cogn. with 
OI. aktuh, ‘light, ray, night’, Goth, uhtwo (for 
*n# w d\ dawn, daybreak’, OHG. uhta, of s.m., 
Lith. anksil , OPruss. angstainai, ‘early’, Cp. the 
second element in Chaenactis, diactinlc, tetract. 
actinogram, n., record made by an actinograph, 

— Compounded of actino- and Gk. ypa(xp.a, 
‘something written’. See -gram. 

actinograph, n., an instrument for recording the 
actinic power of the sunrays. — Compounded 
of actino- and Gk. -ypa<po;, fr. ypaqjetv, ‘to 
write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives: actinograph-ic , adj., actinograph-y , 
n. 

fictinology, n., the study of the rays of light. — 
Compounded of actino- and Gk. -Xoyfa, fr. 
-X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
actinometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
actinic effect of the sun's rays. — Compounded 
of actino- and Gk. jjtixpov, ‘measure*. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: actinometr-y , n., actinometr-ic, ac- 
tinometr-ical , adjs. 

Actinomyces, n., a genus of parasitic bacteria 
(bacteriol.). — ModL., compounded of actino- 
and Gk. {xuxtqi;, ‘fungus*. See myco-. 
actinomycete, n., any of a group of parasitic 
bacteria. — Formed fr. actino- and -mycete. 
actinomycosis, n., an inflammatory disease caus- 
ed by the actinomycetes (med.) — Coined by 
the German pathologist Otto Bollinger (1843- 
1909) in 1877 fr. Actinomyces and suff. -osis. 
actinon, n., a radioactive gaseous element of the 
argon family (chem.) — ModL., formed fr. Gk. 
Axxfs, gen. Axxtvoc, ‘ray’, and -on, Greek 
suff. forming neut. nouns and adjectives. See 
actino- and cp. actinium, 
actinotherapy, n., the use of actinic rays in the 
treatment of disease. — Compounded of actino- 
and therapy. 

Actinozoa, a class of marine coelenterate animals 
(zool.) — Compounded of actino- and Gk. £&a, 
pi. of £<j>ov, ‘animal’. See -zoa. 
action, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. actionem , acc. of 
actio, ‘action’, fr. actus , pp. of agere, ‘to do, act’. 
See act, n., and -ion and cp. interaction. 
Derivative: action-able , adj. 
activate, tr. v. — See active and verbal suff. -ate. 
active, adj. — F. actif( fem. active ), fr. L. dctivus, 
fr. actus , pp. of agere , ‘to act’. See act 
Derivatives: active-ly , adv., active-ness, n. 
activity, n. — F. activity, fr. Late L. activitdtem , 
acc. of activitas , fr. L. dctivus. See active and 
-ity. 

acton, n., a quilted garment worn under the mail. 

— ME., fr. OF. auqueton (F. hoqueton), fr. Sp. 
alcoton , algoddn, fr. Arab, al-qutun , ‘the cotton’. 
See cotton. 

actor, n. — L. actor, ‘doer, actor’, fr. actus, pp. of 
agere , ‘to do, act*. See act and agential suff. -or. 
actress, n. — See prec. word and -ess. 
actual, adj. — ME. actuel, fr. F. actuel , fr. Late 
L. actualis, fr. L. actus, pp. of agere , ‘to do, act’. 
See act and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: actual, n., actuality (q.v.), actualize 
(q.v.), actual-ly , adv., actual-ness, n. 
actuality, n. — ML. actualitas , fr. Late L. actu- 



ate (see actual and -ity); prop, a loan trans- 
lation of Gk. £v£pyeioc (see energy). 
actualization, n. — See next word and -ion. 
actualize, tr. v. — Coined by Coleridge fr. actual 
and suff. -ize. 

Derivative: actualiz-ation, n. 
actuary, n., one whose profession is to calculate 
insurance rates. — L. dctuarius , ‘copist, clerk, 
registrar’, fr. acta, ‘events, records’, prop. pi. 
neut. pp. of agere, used as a noun. See act and 
subst. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: actuari-al , adj. 
actuate, tr. v., to put into action. — ML. actu- 
al us, pp. of dctuare , fr. L. actus, ‘action’. See 
act and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: actuat-ion, n., actuat-or, n. 
acuerdo, n., resolution of a tribunal; the mem- 
bers of a tribunal (Sp. Amer.) — Sp., lit. ‘reso- 
lution’, fr. acordar , ‘to agree to resolve by com- 
mon consent’, fr. VL. accordare , ‘to agree’. See 
accord, v. 

acuity, n., sharpness. — F. acuite, fr. L. acuitatem, 
acc. of acuitas, fr. acuere , ‘to sharpen’, which 
is rel. to acus, ‘needle*. See acrid and -ity and 
cp. acute. 

aculeate, adj., 1) having a sting; 2) furnished with 
prickles; 3) pointed. — L. aculeatus, ‘furnished 
with prickles’, fr. aculeus , ‘prickle’. See aculeus 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: aculeat-ed, adj. 
aculeiform, adj., shaped like a prickle. — Com- 
pounded of aculeus, and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See form, n. 

aculeolate, adj., furnished with very small prick- 
les. — Formed with adj. suff. -atefr. L. aculeolus, 
double dim. of acus, ‘needle’. See next word, 
aculeus, n., a prickle (hot.); a sting (zool.) — L., 
‘spine, prickle’, dim. of acus , ‘needle’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ak- ‘sharp, pointed’. See acrid and cp. 
words there referred to. 

acumen, n., mental sharpness. — L. acumen , 
‘sharpness, mental sharpness, keenness of in- 
telligence*, fr. acuere, ‘to sharpen’. See acute 
and -men. 

acuminate, adj., tapering to a point. — L. acumi- 
natus , pp. of acuminare, ‘to sharpen’# fr. acumen , 
gen. acu minis , ‘sharpness. See acumen and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

acupressure, n., the checking of bleeding by the 
pressure of a needle on the bleeding vessel 
(surg.) — Compounded of L. acus, ‘needle’ and 
pressura ‘pressure’. See acus and pressure, 
acupuncture, n., puncture of the ailing part with 
a needle to relieve pain. — Compounded of L. 
acus, ‘needle’, and punctura, ‘a pricking’. See 
acus and puncture. 

acus, needle, pin (Rom. antiq.) — L., fr. I.-E. 
base *ak-, ‘sharp pointed’, whence also deer, 
‘sharp’. See acrid and cp. the first element in 
aciform. Cp. also eglantine, 
acushla, n., darling (Ir.) — Ir. a cuisle, ‘O pulse’ 
(in a cuisle mo croidhe, ‘O pulse of my heart’), 
acute, adj. — L. acutus , ‘sharp*, lit. ‘sharpened’, 
pp. of acuere, ‘to sharpen’, which is rel. to acus , 
‘needle*. See acrid and cp. cute and ague. 
Derivatives: acute-ly , adv., acute-ness, n. 

-acy, suff. denoting quality , state or dignity. — 
1) F. -atie, fr. L. -acia, fr. adjectives in -ax, gen. 
-dcis (cp .fallacy); 2) F. -atie, fr. L. -dtia (whence 
ML. -acia), fr. L. -as gen. -at is (cp. abbacy ); 
3) ML. -dtia, fr. L. nouns ending in -atus (cp. 
magistracy); 4) ML. -dtia, fr. Gk. -axeta (cp. 
piracy ); 5) from English nouns and adjectives 
in -ate (cp. privacy). Cp. the suffixes -cy and 
-cracy. Cp. also -acious and subst. suff. -ate. 
acyclic, adj., not cyclic. — See priv. pref. a- and 
cyclic. 

acyrology, n., incorrect diction. — L. acyrologia , 
fr. Gk. dbcupoXoYta, ‘incorrect phraseology’, fr. 
ixopoXoy^co, ‘I speak incorrectly’, which is 
compounded of Axupog, ‘without authority’, 
and -Xoyla, fr. -X6y 0$, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. The first element is formed fr. A- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and xdpioq, adj., ‘having power 
or authority over’ (whence x6pto?, n., ‘lord, 
master’), fr. xupo<;, ‘authority’. See church and 
cp. words there referred to. For the second ele- 



ment see -logy. 

ad-, pref. of Latin origin expressing direction to- 
ward or addition to. — Ad- appears in this form 
before a vowel and before the consonants d, h, 
j, m, v. It is simplified to a- before sc, sp, st. 
Befofe c, f \ g, /, n, p, q, r, s and t ad- is assimil- 
ated to ac-, resp. a/-, ag-, al-, an-, ap ac~, ar 
as-, at-. — L. ad-, etc., fr. ad, ‘to, toward', rel. 
to Umbr. ar-, ars-, Oscan ad-, az (for *ad-s ), 
‘to, toward’, and cogn. with Goth, at, OE. set , 
‘at’. See at and cp. a, pref. a- (corresponding to 
L. ad), and a- in abandon. 

-ad, suff. used to denote collective numerals, fe- 
minine patronymics, families of plant names or 
names of poems. — Gk. -A?, gen. -a$o<;, a suff. 
forming femin. nouns. 

Ada, fem. PN. (Bible) — Heb. l Adhd h , lit. ‘orna- 
ment’, rel. to ‘ adhd h , ‘he adorned, ornamented’, 
whence ‘ adht j ‘ornament’, 
adactylous, adj., without fingers or toes (zool.) — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. 
SaxTuXo?, ‘finger*. See dactyl, 
adage, n., proverb. — F., fr. L. adagium , 'adage, 
proverb’, fr. ad- and the stem of L. aid (for 
*agyo), ‘I say’, which is rel. to prddigium (for 
*prdd-agiom ), ‘sign, omen, portent, prodi gy\ 
and cogn. with Gk. tquI (for ‘I speak’, 

perf. £v-wyoc, ‘I command’, lit. ‘I say loudly' (for 
this sense of the pref. AvA- cp. AvaxaXeai, ‘I 
call loudly’). Arm. asem, ‘I say’, ar-ac, ‘prov- 
erb’. Cp. prodigy. 

adagio, adv., slowly, leisurely; n., a slow move- 
ment (music). — It., formed fr. ad- and agio, 
‘leisure’, fr. OProven^. aize, ‘ease, convenience, 
leisure’, fr. VL. adjacens , pres. part, of adjacere , 
‘to lie at, to lie near’, whence also F. aise, ‘ease, 
convenience, comfort, leisure’. See adjacent and 
cp. ease. 

adalid, n., leader, guide. — Sp., fr . Arab. ad-daltlYn. 
‘the leader’, fr. ad-, assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, 
and dalil , ‘leader’, fr. ddlla, ‘he showed the way, 
he lead’. 

Adam, n., name of the first man (Bible) ; in a figur- 
ative sense it is used to denote ‘human nature, 
frailty’. — Heb. Addm, lit. ‘man’, usually with 
the def. art., hd-addm, ‘the man’, prop, ‘the one 
formed from ddamd h (i.e. the ground)’. See Gen. 
2 : 7, ‘The Lord God formed man of dust from 
the ground’. For the connection between Heb. 
dddmd h , ‘ground, earth’, and addm, ‘man’, cp. 
L. homo , ‘man’, humdnus , ‘human’, which are 
rel. to humus, ‘earth, ground, soil’, and Gk. 
£mx&6vioi, ‘earthly ones, men’, fr. yDtov, ‘earth’. 
Derivatives: Adam-ic , Adam-ic-al , adjs., Adam - 
ic-al-ly, adv., Adam-ite, n., Adam-it-ism , n., 
Adam-it-ic , Adam-it-ic-al, adjs. 
adamant, n., a very hard stone; adj., very hard, 
unyielding. — ME., ‘diamond, magnet’, fr. OF. 
adamant, oblique case, fr. L. adamantem , acc. of 
adamas (whence the OF. nom. adamas ), fr. Gk. 
ASAjaou;, ‘adamant, the hardest metal, diamond’, 
lit. ‘unconquerable’, fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
the verb Souxav, ‘to tame’. See tame and cp. dia- 
mond ; cp. also the second element in Hippodamia. 
The sense of ‘load stone, magnet’, arose from a 
confusion with L. adamare , ‘to love passionately’, 
adamantean, adj., hard as adamant. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. adamant e us, fr. adamas. See 
prec. word. 

adamantine, adj., 1) made of adamant; 2) like 
adamant; very hard. — L. adamant inus, fr. Gk; 
A8 ix{jlAvtivo<;, fr. ASAjza?. See adamant and adj. 
suff. -ine. 

adamite, n., a hydrous zinc arsenate (mineral.) — 
Named after the mineralogist M. Adam. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Adam’s apple, the thyroid cartilage. — A name 
due to the inexact translation of Heb. tapp&ah 
haaddm , lit. ‘man’s projection (in the neck)’, fr. 
tappdah, ‘anything swollen or protruding; 
apple’, from the base of tdphdh, ‘it swelled’. The 
rendering of this Hebrew term by ‘Adam’s 
apple’ is due to two popular beliefs : 1) that the 
forbidden fruit eaten by Adam was an apple; 
2) that a piece of this apple stuck in Adam’s 
throat. 

adangle, adj., dangling. — Coined by Robert 
Browning (1812-89) fr. pref. a-, ‘on’, and 
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dangle. 

adapt, tr. v. — F. adapter , fr. L. adapt are, 'to fit, 
adjust, adapt’, fr. ad- and aptare, ‘to fit’, fr. 
apt us , ‘fit’. See apt and cp. adept 
Derivatives: adapt-able, adj., adapt -abil-ity, n., 
adaptation (q.v.), adapt-ed , adj., adapt-ed-ness, 
n., adapt-er, adapt-or , n. 
adaptation, n. — F., fr. ML. adaptationem , acc. 
of adaptatio, fr. L. adapt at us, pp. of adaptare. 
See adapt and -ation. 

Derivatives: adaptation-al, adj., adaptation-al- 
ly , adv. 

Adar, n., name of the twelfth Jewish month. — 
Heb. Adhdr, fr. Akkad. Addaru, Adaru , lit. ‘the 
dark or clouded month’, fr. Akkad, adaru . ‘to 
be dark’; see Frd. Delitzsch, Prolegomena, 
p. 138. According to Haupt in ZDMG., 64, 705, 
Addaru is rel. to Akkad, iddar, ‘threshing floor’, 
and prop, means ‘month of the threshing floor’. 
Cp. Veadar. 

adati, n., a kind of fine doth exported from Ben- 
gal. — Prob. fr. Hind, ddha, ‘half’, and lit. 
meaning ‘of half width’. See Yule-Bumell, 
Hobson-Jobson, p.4. 

add, tr. and intr. v. — L. addere , ‘to put to, lay 
on, give in addition to, add’, fr. ad- and - dere, 
fr. dare, ‘to give’. See date, ‘point of time’, and 
cp. addendum, additament, addition. 
Derivatives: add-ed y adj., adder (q.V.), add- 
ible y adj. 

addax, n., a North African and Arabian antelope 
with long spiral horns. — L.» according to 
Pliny 11, 124, a word of African origin, 
addendum, n., something added. — L. neut. of 
addend us, ‘that which is to be added’, gerundive 
of addere, ‘to add’. See add and cp. reddendmn. 
For other Latin gerundives used in English cp. 
agenda and words there referred to. 
adder, n., one who or that which adds. — Formed 
with agential suff. -er fr. add (q.v.) 
adder, n., a snake. — ME. noddre, addre, fr. OE. 
nsedre , ‘adder, snake’, rel. to OS. nadra , ON. 
nadra, MDu. nddre, Du. adder, OHG. ndtara , 
MHG. ndter, G. Natter, Goth, nadrs, and cogn. 
with L. natrix , ‘water snake’ OIr. nathir, W. 
neidr, OCo. nader, ‘adder’. All these words prob. 
derive fr. I.-E. base *(s)ne-, ‘to wind, twist*, 
whence also Gk. v 5 jv, L. nere, ‘to spin’. See 
needle and cp. natrix. The loss of the initial n in 
E. adder is due to a misdivision of ME. a naddre 
into an addre. For similar misdivisions cp. aitch - 
bone, apron , auger, ekename y eyas, ouch , umble 
pit , umpire. 

addict, tr. v. — L. addictus , pp. of addicere , ‘to 
award, assign, devote’, fr. ad- and dicere , ‘to 
say’. See diction. 

Derivatives: addict, n., addict-ed , adj., addict- 
ed-ness , n. 

addiction, n. — L. addict id, gen. -onis, ‘an award- 
ing, devoting’, fr. addictus , pp. of addicere. See 
addict and -ion. 

Addison’s disease. — So called by its discoverer 
Thomas Addison of Guy’s Hospital in 1855. 
additament, n., addition. — L. addit amentum , 
‘addition, increase’, fr. * addit are, freq. of ad- 
dere (pp. addit us), ‘to add’. See add and -meat. 
Derivative: additament-ary , adj. 
addition, n. — OF (= F.), fr. L. additionem , acc. 
of addit io, ‘an adding to, addition’, fr. additus , 
pp. of addere . See add and -ion. 

Derivatives: addition , tr. v., addit ion-al, adj., 
addition-al-ly , adv., addition-ary , adj. 
addfticious, adj., increasing. — L. additicius , 
‘added, additional’, fr. additus , pp. of addere. See 
add. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
additive, adj. — L. additivus, ‘added, anexed’, 
fr. additus, pp. of addere. See add and -ive. 
Derivatives: additive-ly , adv., additiv-ity , n. 
addle, n., urine, filth. — OE. adela, rel. to OSwed. 
adel, ‘urine’, MLG. adel, Du. aal , ‘puddle*. Cp. 
addle, adj. 

addle, adj., putrid (said of an egg); confused, 
muddled. — From addle, n., ‘urine, filth’, 
whence addle egg, used in the sense of ‘an egg 
that does not hatch, rotten egg’, but lit. meaning 
‘urine egg’ ; a term due to the literal rendering 
of L. ovum urinum , ‘urine egg', which arose from 
the erroneous translation of Gk. otfpiov &ov, 



‘putrid egg’, prop, ‘wind egg’, fr. ottpioq, ‘of 
the wind’ (fr. o5po$, ‘wind’), confused with 
oftpioc, ‘of urine’, fr. o£pov, ‘urine’, 
address, tr. v. — ME. adressen , ‘to raise, adorn*, 
F. adresser , fr. OF. adrecier , fr. a. ‘to’ (see A), 
and drecier (F. dresser ), ‘to direct’. See ad- 
and dress and cp. direct 
Derivatives : address , n. (q.v.), address-ee , n., ad- 
dr ess-er, n., address-ful, adj., address-or, n. 
address, n. — A blend of address, v., and F. 
adresse , ‘address’. 

adduce, tr. v., to bring forward; to cite. — L. ad- 
ducere , ‘to lead to’, fr. ad- and ducere (pp. 
ductus ), 'to lead*. See duke. 

Derivatives: adduc-er, n., adduc-ible , adj. 
adducent, adj., drawing together (said of mus- 
cles); the opposite of abducent ( anat .) — L. ad- 
duce ns, gen. -ends, pres. part, of addiicere. See 
prec. word and -ent 

adduct, tr. v., to draw together (said of the 
muscles). — L. adduct us , pp. of adducere, ‘to 
lead to’. See adduce. 

adduction, n., the act of adducing. — L. adduct id, 
gen. -onis, fr. adduct us, pp. of adducere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

adductor, n., an adducent muscle (anat ) — L., 
lit. ‘a drawer to’, from adduct us pp. of adducere. 
See adduce and agential suff. -or. 

-ade, suff. denoting 1) an action as in cannonade ; 
2) the result or product of an action as in le- 
monade, pomade. — F. -ade, fr. Sp. -ada or 
OProveng. or It. -ata, fr. Late L. -ata, prop, 
fern. pp. suff. of Latin verbs of the 1st conjuga- 
tion; see adj. suff. -ate. The native French form 
is -ee (cp. -ee). 

-ade, suff. denoting the person or group partici- 
pating in an action as in comrade, brigade. — 
F. -ade, fr. Sp. or Port, -ado, which is rel. to It. 
-ato, fr. L. - atus , pp. suff. of verbs of the 1st 
conjugation. Cp. prec. suff. and the suff. -ado. 
-ade, suff. denoting a number or a group. — F. 
-ade, fr. Gk. -A8a, acc. of -olq. Cp. decade. This 
suff. is identical with, though graphically dif- 
ferentiated from, suff. -ad (q.v.) 
adeem, tr. v., to revoke (a legacy) {law). — L. 
adimere, ‘to take away’, fr. ad- and emere, ‘to 
take*. See exempt and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Adela, fern. PN. — Lit. ‘noble’. See next word. 
Adelaide, fern. PN. — F. Adelaide, fr. G. Adel- 
heid, fr. OHG. Adalhaid , lit. ‘of a noble mind’, 
fr. OHG. adal, ‘noble family’ (whence G. Adel , 
‘nobility’), and heit, ‘state, rank’, which is rel. 
to OE. had, ‘person, sex, degree, state, nature’. 
For the first element cp. Adela, Adeline, Adolph, 
Aline, Athelstan, and allerion, for the second 
see -hood, -head. Cp. also Alice. 

Adelia, n., a genus of American plants of the 
olive family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. £$7)Xo<;, 
‘unseen, invisible’ (see adelo- and -ia); so called 
because of its minute flowers. 

Adeline, fem. PN. — F., a word of Teut. origin, 
introduced into England through the medium 
of the Normans. The name lit. means ‘noble’. 
See Adelaid and cp. Aline, 
adelite, n., a calcium and magnesium arsenate 
(mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 
Gk. £8r)Xo<;, ‘unseen, obscure’ (see adelo-); so 
called in allusion to the lack of transparency, 
adelo-, combining form, meaning ‘not seen, con- 
cealed’. — Gk. ASijXo-, fr. AStjX 05, ‘unseen, in- 
visible’, fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and 8 tjXo<; 
(Homeric 8eeXo<;), ‘visible, clear*, which is con- 
tracted fr. *8£teXo?, and is rel. to 86axo, ‘seemed’, 
and cogn. with OI. dfdeti, ‘shines’. See deity and 
cp. Adelia. 

adelpho-, combining form meaning ‘brother’, — 
Gk. A8eX<po-, fr. ASeXcpoe, ‘brother’, lit. ‘from 
the same womb’, fr. copul. pref. A-, ‘together 
with’, and SeX 9U£,* ‘womb*. Copul. pref. A- 
stands for l.-E. *sm-, a weak gradational form 
of I.-E. base *sem- , ’one together’; see same. 
For the etymology of SeXfpuc see calf and cp. 
dolphin. Cp. also the second element in Dia- 
delphia, Dideiphia, monadelphous, Philadelphus. 
For the sense development of Gk. A8eX«pog cp. 
Gk. Ayaaxiop, ‘from the same womb’, fr. copul. 
pref. a- and yacxrjp, ‘belly, womb’. 



adempted, adj., taken away (law). — Fr. obsol. 
adempt, fr. L. ademptus , pp. of adimere, ‘to take 
away;. See next word and -ed. 
ademption, n., the act of taking away. — L. 
ademptw , gen. -onis, *a taking away, seizure’, fr. 
ademptus, pp. of adimere. See adeem and -ion. 
aden-, form of adeno- before a vowel, 
adenine, n., also adenin, a crystalline base ( bio - 
chem.) — Coined by the German physiological 
chemist Albrecht Kossel (1853-1927) fr. Gk. 
AS-qv, ‘gland’ (see adeno-), and chem. suff. -ine, 
-in; so called by him because it is derived from 
pancreas. 

adenitis, n., inflammation of a gland or glands 
(med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. 
Gk. AStjv, gen. A8£vo?, ‘gland’. See adeno-. 
adeno-, before a vowel aden-, combining form 
denoting ‘pertaining to glands, glandular’ 
(med.) — Gk. A8evo-, dtSev-, fr. AS^v, gen, 
A8£vo<;, ‘gland’, fr. I.-E. *-q g w en, whence also 
L. inguen, ‘groin, abdomen’. See inguen and cp. 
the second element in Dipladenia. 
adenoid, adj., gland-like, glandular. — Medical 
L. adenoideus , fr. Gk. ASevoeiSifc, ‘gland-like’, 
fr. ASrjv, gen. AS£vo<;, ‘gland*, and 
‘like’.fr. eI8o<;, ‘form, shape’. See adeno- and -oid. 
Derivatives: adenoids, n. pi., adenoid-al, adj., 
adenoid-ism, n. 

adenoma, a benign glandular tumor (med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -omafr. Gk. AS^jv, 
‘gland’. See adeno-. 

Derivative: adenomat-ous, adj. 

Adeona, also Abeona, n., the goddess watching 
over the first departure of children. — See 
Abeona and cp. adit. 

Adephaga, n. pi, an order of beetles ( zool .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. AS^Aya, ‘voracious (scil. C 4 > a > 
animals)’, neut. pi. of A87)9ayo<;, which is com- 
pounded of AStjv, ‘to one’s fill’, and -fpayoc;, fr. 
tpayetv, ‘to eat’. Gk. ASrjv, more correctly AStjv 
( fr. *saden) is rel. to Aeiv (for *saein), ‘to sa- 
tiate’, and cogn, with OE. seed, ‘sated, satisfied* 
(whence ME. sad, ‘sated, full, satisfied, tired’). 
See sad and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
hadro-. For the second element see -phagous. 
adepbagous, adj., 1) voracious; 2) pertaining 
to the Adephaga. — See prec. word and 
-phagous. 

adept, adj., skilled, proficient; n., an expert. — 
L. adept us, ‘reached, attained’, pp. of adipiscl 
‘to arrive at, reach, attain’, fr. ad- and apisci 
(pp. aptus), ‘to reach, come up with’, which is 
rel. to OL. *apid, apere , ‘to bind, attach’, pp. 
aptus, ‘attached to’. See apt and cp. adapt For 
the change of Latin A (in dptus) to 2 (in ad- 
eptus) see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: adept-ness , n. 
adequacy, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -cy. 

adequate, adj. — L. adaequdtus , pp. of adaequare, 
‘to make equal to’, fr. ad- and aequdre, ‘to make 
equal’, fr. aequus, ‘equal’. See equal and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : adequate-ly , adv., adequate-ness, n. 
adennia, n., absence of the skin (med.) — Medical 
L., formed fr. priv. pref. a-, Gk. 8£ppux, ‘skin’ 
(see derma), and suff. -ia. 
adevism, n., the denial of gods. — A hybrid coin- 
ed by Max Muller on analogy of atheism , fr. 
priv. pref. a-, OI. divdk, ‘god’, and -ism, a suff. 
of Greek origin. See deity, 
adharma, n., unrighteousness (Hinduism). — OI. 
d-dharmah, formed fr. priv. pref. a- and dhdrmah, 
‘law, right, justice’. See an- and dharma. 
adhere, v. — F. adherer, fr. L. adhaerere , ‘to stick 
to, cling to’, fr. ad- and haerire , ‘to stick, cling’. 
See hesitate and cp. adhesion. Cp. also cohere, 
inhere. 

adherence, n. — F. adherence, fr. ML. adhaeren- 
tia , fr. L. adhaerins , gen. -ent is. See next word 
and -ce. 

adherent, adj. and n. — F. adhirent, fr. L. ad- 
haerentem, acc. of adhaerens , pres. part, of ad- 
haerere. See adhere and -ent 
adhesion, n. — F. adhesion , fr. L. adhaesionem , 
acc. of adhaesio , ‘a sticking to, adhesion’, fr. 
adhaesus , pp. of adhaerere. See adhere and -ion. 
Derivative: adhesion-al, adj. 
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adhesive, adj. — F. adhesif (fem. adhesive ), fr. L. 
adhaesus, pp. of adhaerere. See adhere and -ive. 
Derivatives: adhesive-ly, adv., adhesive-ness, n. 
adhibit, tr. v., to attach, affix. — L. adhibitus, pp. 
of adhibere, ‘to hold to, apply to’, fr. ad- and 
habere, ‘to have, hold’ (see habit). For the 
change of Latin & (in habere ) to i (in ad-hibere ) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
adhibition, n. — L. adhibitio, gen. -onis, fr. ad- 
hibitus , pp. of adhibere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

adiabatic, adj., impassable. — Formed with stiff, 
ic- fr. Gk. aSiapaTOi;, ‘not to be passed’, fr. 
d- (see priv. pref. a-) and Staple, ‘to be 
passed’, verbal adj. of SiajSaCvetv, ‘to step 
across, step over’, fr. (see dia-) and 
Podvetv, ‘to go, to pass’. See base, n., and cp. 
diabetes. 

Adiantum, n., a genus of plants, the maidenhair 
fem {bo(.) — L., fr. Gk. dStavxov, ‘maiden- 
hair’, lit. ‘unwetted’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) 
and Siaivetv (for *8tfdvtetv), ‘to wet, mois- 
ten’, which is prob. rel. to Seuelv, ‘to wet, 
moisten’. 

adiaphoretic, adj., preventing perspiration ( med .) 
— Gk. dSia<popTjTtx6c, ‘not promoting perspi- 
ration’. See priv. pref. a- and diaphoretic. 
Derivative: adiaphoretic , n., an adiaphoretic 
agent. 

adiaphoresis, n., absence of perspiration {med .) — 
Medical L. See priv. pref. a- and diaphoresis, 
adiaphoron, n. (pi. adiaphora), a thing indifferent 
from the ecclesiastical point of view. — Gk. 
dSiatpopov, neut. of aSw^opoq, ‘indifferent’. See 
next word. 

adiaphorous, adj., indifferent. — Gk. aSiicpopoq, 
‘not different, indifferent’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. 
a-) and < 5 idctpopo<;, ‘different’, fr. Side (see dia-) 
and <p£peiv, ‘to bear, carry*. See bear, ‘to car- 
ry’, and cp. diaphoresis. For E. -ous, as equi- 
valent to Gk. -os, see -ous. 
adieu, inter] . and n. — F. a Dieu , which is short 
of je vous recommande a Dieu , ‘I commend you 
to God’, fr. L. ad Deum , ‘to God’. See ad- and 
deity. 

adipo- before a vowel adip-, combining form 
meaning ‘fat, fatty’. — From the stem of L. 
adeps, gen. adipis, ‘fat’. See adipose, 
adipocere, n., a waxy substance into which animal 
matter is converted under certain circumstan- 
ces. — Coined by the French chemist Count 
Antoine-Frangois de Fourcroy (1755-1809) fr. 
L. adeps, gen. adip is, ‘fat’, and cSra , ‘wax*. See 
adipose and cere. 

adipose, adj., fatty. — ModL. adiposus (= L. adi- 
pate), ‘filled with fat, fatty’, fr. L. adeps, gen. 
adip is, ‘fat of animals’, fr. Gk. £Xei< pa, ‘un- 
guent, oil, fat’, fr. <£XeC<peiv, ‘to anoint’. The 
change of / to d is prob. due to Umbrian in- 
fluence. Gk. iXeicpetv is rel. to Gk. XIttos, 
‘grease, fat’, Xtrrapds, ‘fat, oily’, and is cogn. 
with L. lippus, ‘blear-eyed*, OE. be-lifan, ‘to re- 
main’. See leave v., and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also synaloepha, aliphatic. For the ending 
see adj. suff. -ose. Derivative: adipo s-ity, n. 
adiposis, n., fatness {med.) — A Medical L. hy- 
brid coined fr. L. adeps, gen. adipis, ‘fat* (see 
adipose), and -osis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
adipsia, n., the absence of thirst {med.) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. ‘not suffering from thirst’, 

fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and Stya, ‘thirst’, which 
is of unknown origin. Cp. dipsomania, Dipso- 
saurus, dipsosis. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
adit, n., entrance. — L. adit us, ‘approach, en- 
trance’, fr. adit-{um), pp. stem of adire, ‘to ap- 
proach’, which is formed fr. ad- and ire, ‘to go’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ei~, */-, ‘to go’, whence also L. 
iter , ‘a journey.’ See itinerate and cp. aditus. 
Aditi, n., the endless heaven, mother of the Adi- 
tyas {Vedic mythol.) — OI. dditih, ‘boundless- 
ness, infinity’. See Aditya and cp. daitya. 
aditus, n., an entrance {zool., anat., etc.) — L. 
aditus. See adit. 

Aditya, n., one of the sons of Aditi {Vedic my- 
thol.) — OI. Aditya-, lit. ‘the not bound ones’, 
formed fr. priv. pref. a- (see an-) and dydti, 
‘binds’, fr. I.-E, base *de-, *d 6 -, ‘to bind*, whence 
abO Gk. Bieiv, ‘to bind’. See desmo- and cp. 



prec. word. 

adjacency, n. — ML. adjacentia, fr. L. adjacens, 
gen. -entis. See next word and -cy. 
adjacent, adj. — L. adjacens, gen. -entis, ‘lying 
at’, pres. part, of adjacere, ‘to lie at’, fr. ad- and 
jacere , ‘to lie’, which orig. meant ‘to cast one- 
self down’, fr. jacio, jacere , ‘to throw, cast, 
hurl’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and -ent and cp. 
circumjacent, interjacent, subjacent, superjacent 
Derivative: adjacent-ly, adv. 
adjective, adj. — L. adjectivum (for adjectivum 
nomen), neut. of adjectivus, ‘that is added (to the 
noun), ‘adjective’, fr. adjectus, pp. of adicere 
(less correctly adjicere), ‘to throw or place a 
thing near’, fr., ad- and jacere (pp. jactus), ‘to 
throw*. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and -ive and cp. 
adjacent. For the change of Latin d (in jdetus) 
to e in ad-jictus see accent and cp. words there 
referred to. L. adjectivum is prop, a loan trans- 
lation of Gk. £tuo>£tov, lit. ‘something added 
to’, fr. £7rm&6vat., ‘to add to’. 

Derivatives: adjectiv-al, adj., adject ival-ly, adv., 
adjective-ly , adv. 

adjoin, tr. and intr. v. — ME. ajoinen fr. OF. 
ajoindre fr. L. adjungere , ‘to join, add, annex’, 
fr. ad- and j unger e, ‘to join, unite*. See join and 
cp. adjunct. The insertion of the letter d in 
ModF. adjoindre and in E. adjoin is due to the 
influence of L. adjungere. 

Derivative: adjoin-ing , adj. 
adjourn, tr. v., to put off to another day; intr. v., 
to suspend a session. — OF. ajorner (whence 
F. ajourner), fr. VL. adjurndre , lit., ‘to set a day*, 
fr. ad- and L. diurnus , ‘daily’, fr. dies, ‘day’. See 
diurnal and cp. journal, sojourn. The insertion 
of the letter d in E. adjourn is due to the in- 
fluence of VL. adjurndre. 

Derivatives: adjourn-al, adj., adjourn-ment, n. 
adjudge, tr. V. — ME. ajugen , fr. OF. ajugier , 
ajuger, fr. L. adjudiedre. See next word and cp. 
judge. The insertion of the letter d in ModF. 
adjuger, and in E. adjudge is due to the influence 
of L. adjudiedre. 

Derivatives: adjudg-er, n., adjudge-ment, n. 
adjudicate, tr. v. — L. adjudicate, pp. of adjudi- 
edre, ‘to adjudge, decide, ascribe’, fr. ad- and 
judiedre, ‘to judge’. See judge and cp. judicial, 
judicious. Cp. also adjudge. For the ending see 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : adjudication (q.v.), adjudicat-ive , 
adj., adjudicat-or , n., adjudicat-ure, n. 
adjudication, n. — L. adjudicatio, gen. -onis, fr. 
adjudicatus, pp. of adjudiedre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

adjunct, adj., added, joined. — L. adjunct us, pp. 
of adjungere , ‘to join’. See adjoin and cp. 
junction* 

Derivatives: adjunct , n., adjunction (q.v.), ad- 
jmet-ive , adj., adjunct-ive-ly , adv. 
adjunction, n. — L. adjunctid , gen. -onis, ‘a join- 
ing to, an addition’, fr. adjunctus , pp. of ad- 
jungere. See prec. word and -ion. 
adjuration, n. — F., fr. L. adjurationem , acc. of 
adjurdtio , ‘a swearing to, adjuration’, fr. ad- 
juratus, pp. of adjurare. See next word and -ion. 
adjure, tr. v., to charge or command solemnly. — 
L. adjurare , ‘to swear to, to confirm by an oath’ 
(whence also F. adjurer), fr. ad- and jurdre , ‘to 
swear’, fr. jus, gen. juris, ‘law’. See jury, jus. 
Derivatives: adjuration (q.v.), adjwr-atory , adj., 
adjur-er, n., adjur-or, n. 

adjust, tr. v., 1) to settle, arrange; 2) to fit exact- 
ly. — Fr. earlier F. adjuster (corresponding to F. 
ajuster ), fr. ML. adjustdre , fr. Late L. adjuxtare , 
‘to bring near*, fr. ad- and L. juxta, ‘near’. See 
joust, v., and cp. juxta-. 

Derivatives: adjust-able, adj., adjust-er, n., ad- 
jus t-ive, adj., adj ust- ment, n. 
adjutancy, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -cy. 

adjutant, n., 1) an officer appointed to assist a 
commanding officer; 2) a large stork found in 
East India. — L. adjutdns, gen. -antis, pres. part, 
of adjutdre, ‘to help, assist’, freq. of adjuvare 
(pp. adjutus). See next word and -ant 
adjutory, adj. and n., helpful.' — L. adjufdrius , 
‘helping, helpful’, fr. adjutus , pp. of adjuvare , 
‘to help, assist’. See aid and -ory and cp. 



coadjutor. 

adjuvant, adj., helping ; n., 1) an assistant ; 2) {med.) 
a remedial substance. — F., fr. L. adjuvantem, 
acc. of adjuvans, pres. part, of adjuvare. See 
prec. word and cp. adjutant. 

Adlumia, n., a genus of plants, the climbing fumi- 
tory ( hot .) — ModL., named after the American 
gardener Major J. Adlum (1759-1836). For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

admeasure, tr. v. — OF. amesurer, fr. L. admen- 
surdre , fr. ad- and mensurare , ‘to measure’, fr. 
mensura, ‘measure’. See measure. The insertion 
of the letter d in E. admeasure is due to the in- 
fluence of L. admensurare. 

Derivatives : admeasur-er, n., admeasure-ment,n. 
adminicle, n., 1) a help; 2) corroborative evidence 
{law). — L. adminiculum, ‘prop, stay, support’, 
which prob. derives fr. *adminire , ‘to stand out 
toward something’, fr. ad- and - minSre , ‘to 
stand out’. Cp. e-miner e, ‘to stand out, project’, 
and see mount, ‘hill, mountain’, and -cle. 
adminicular, adj., 1) helping; 2) corroborative. — 
Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. adminiculum. See 
prec. word. 

adminiculate, tr. v. — L. adminiculate, pp. of ad- 
minicular e, ‘to prop’, fr. adminiculum. See ad- 
minicle and verbal suff. -ate. 
adminiculum, n., help, support. — L. See ad- 
minicle. 

Derivatives: adminicular (q.v.), adminicul-ary , 
adj., adminiculate (q.v.) 

administer, tr. v. — OF. aministrer, fr. L. admi- 
nistrate, ‘to manage, carry out, attend, serve’, 
fr. ad- and ministrdre, ‘to serve’. See minister, v. 
The insertion of the letter d in F. administrer 
and in E. administer is due to the influence of 
L. administrare. 

Derivative: administer-ial, adj. 
administrant, adj. and n. — F., pres. part, of ad- 
ministrer, fr. L. administrare . See prec. word 
and -ant. 

administrate, tr. v., to administer. — L. admini- 
strate , pp. of administrare. See administer and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: administration (q.v.), administra- 
tion-al , adj., administrative (q.v.), administra- 
tor (q.v.) 

administration, n. — L. administrate , gen. -onis, 
fr. administrate, pp. of administrare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivative: administration-al, adj. 
administrative, adj. — L. administrative, fr. ad- 
ministrate, pp. of administrare. See admini- 
strate and -ive. 

Derivative: administrative-ly, adv. 
administrator, n. — L., fr. administrate , pp. of 
administrare. See administrate and agential suff. 

-or, 

administratrix, n., a female administrator. — 
ModL., fr. L. administrator. See prec. word 
and -trix. 

admirable, adj. — F., fr. L. admirdbilis, fr. ad- 
mirdri, ‘to admire*. See admire and -able and 
cp. MirabeL 

Derivatives: admirable, n., admirabl-y, adv. 
admiral, n. — OF. amiral, amiralt (F. amiral), 
prob. shortened fr. Arab, amtr-ar-rahl, ‘com- 
mander of transport, officer commanding a 
(transport) fleet’, whence also Port, amiralhs , 
amirat , It. ammiraglio (It. almiraglio and It., Sp. 
and Port, almirante arose from a confusion of 
am-, the beginning of the word amfr, with the 
Arab. art. al-\ It., Sp. and Port, almirante were 
transformed after the pres. part. suff. -ante, 
fr. L. -antem; see -ant); influenced in form by 
L. admirdri, ‘to admire*. See ameer, amir, 
admiralty, n. — ME., fr. OF. admiralte (whence 
MF. amiralte , F. amiraute). See admiral and 
-ty. 

admiration, n. — F., fr. L. admirdtionem, acc. of 
admirdtid, ‘a wondering at, admiration’, fr. ad- 
mirate , pp. of admirdri See admire and -ation. 
admirative, adj. — F. admiratif (fem. admirative ), 
fr. Late L. admirative, fr. admirate, pp. of ad- 
mirdri. See next word and -ative. 
admire, tr. and intr. v. — F. admirer, fr. L. ad- 
mirdri, ‘to wonder at’, fr. ad- and mirdri ; ‘to 
wonder*, fr. mire , ‘marvellous’, whence also 
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mirdculum, ‘a wonderful thing, marvel’. See 
miracle and cp. marvel. 

Derivatives: admir-ed , adj., admir-ed-ly, adv., 
admir-er, n., admir-ing, adj., admir-ing-ly, adv. 
admissible, adj. — F., fr. Late L. admissibilis , fr. 
L. admissus, pp. oi&dmittere. See admit and -IWe. 
Derivatives: admissibility, n., admissible-ness, 
n., admissibl-y , adv. 

admission, n. — - L. admissid, gen. -dnis, ‘a letting 
in’, fr. admissus, pp. of admit tere. See admit 
and -ion. 

admissive. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. admis- 
sus, pp. of admit tere. See next word, 
admit, tr. v. — L. admittere , ‘to allow to enter, 
let in’, fr. ad- and mittere, ‘to send’. See mis- 
sion and cp. commit, intermit, omit, permit, 
submit, transmit 

Derivatives: admitt-able, adj., admitt-ance , n., 
admitt-ed , adj., admit t-ed-ly, adv., admit t-ee, n. 
admix, tr. v. — Back formation fr. earlier ad- 
mixt, which derives fr. L. admixtus, ‘mixed 
with’, but was mistaken for the pp. of an Eng- 
lish verb (i.e. admixt was supposed to have been 
formed from the verb admix and the pp. suff. 
-?). L, admixtus is pp. of admiscere , ‘to add to 
by mingling, mix with’, and is formed fr. ad- 
and miscere, ‘to mix’. See mixed and cp. com- 
mix, intermix. 

admixtion, n. — L. admixtid, gen. -dnis, ‘a min- 
gling’, fr. admixtus, pp. of admiscere . See prec. 
word and -ion. 

admixture, n. — Formed with suff. -ure, fr. L. 

admixtus , pp. of admiscere. See admix, 
admonish, tr. v. — ME. amonesten, fr. OF. amo- 
nester , fr. VL. admonestare, fr. L. admonere , ‘to 
remind, suggest, advise, admonish’, fr. ad- and 
monere, ‘to warn’. See monition and cp. next 
word. The insertion of the letter d in OF. ad- 
monester and E. admonish is due to the influence 
of L. admonere. The use of the suff. -ish is due 
to the influence of the numerous English verbs 
ending in -ish, in which this suffix corresponds 
to OF. and F. -iss and goes back to the Latin 
inchoative suff. miscere. Cp. astonish, distinguish, 
extinguish. 

Derivatives: admonish-er , m., admonish-ment,n. 
admonition, n. — F., fr. L. admonitionem , acc. of 
admonitio , fr. admonitus, pp. of admonere. See 
admonish and -ion. 

Derivatives : admonition-er, n. 
admonitor, n. — L., fr. admonitus, pp. of admo- 
nere. See admonish and agential suff. -or. 
admonitory, adj. — Late L, admonitorius, fr. L. 
admonitus , pp. of admonere . See admonish and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

adnate, adj., attached congenitally (bot.) — L. 
adndtus, ‘bom to’, pp. of adnascl, ‘to be bom 
in addition to’, fr. ad- and ndsci, ‘to be bom’. 
See nascent 

ado, inf. and n. — ME, at do, ‘to do’, from a 
Northern E. dialect, of Scand. origin. In ON. 
the prep, at was used before infinitives (cp. the 
same function of the prep, to in English). See 
at and do. For sense development cp. to-do and 
F. affaire (see affair). 

-ado, suff. occurring in words of Spanish or Por- 
tuguese origin. — Sp. or Port, -ado, fr, L. -at us, 
hence related to die suff. -ade (in comrade , 
brigade, etc.), which is nothing but a Frenchified 
form of Sp.-Port. -ado. 

adobe, n., brick. — Sp., fr. VArab. af-fdba, ‘the 
brick*, fr. Arab, af-, assimilated form of al-, 
‘the’, and VArab. fdba, corresponding to classi- 
cal Arab. ftiba h , ‘a (single) brick’, which is a 
nomen unitatis fr. tub, ‘bricks* (collectively). See 
Lokotsch, EW., No. 2083. 
adolescence, n. — F., fr. L. adolescentia, fr. ado- 
lescens , gen. -ends. See adolescent and -ce. 
adolescency, n. — L. adolescentia. See prec. word 
and -cy. 

adolescent, n., an adolescent person. — F., fr. L. 
adolescentem , acc. of adolescens. See adolescent, 
adj. 

adolescent, adj., growing up. — L. adolescens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of adolescere, ‘to grow 
up*, which stands for *ad-alescere , fr. ad- and 
aUscere , ‘to grow up’, inchoative of alere, ‘to 
nourish’. See aliment and words there referred 



to and cp. esp. adult, soboles. For the ending 
see suff. -ent. 

Adolph, Adolphus, masc. PN. — L. Adolphus , of 
Teut. origin. The name lit means ‘noble wolf’; 
cp. OHG. Athalwolf, At haul/, Adulf, Adolf (G. 
Adolf), fr. at ha l, ‘noble’, and wolf, ‘wolf’. For 
the first element see Adelaide and cp. words there 
referred to. For the second dement see wolf. 
Adonai, n., a Hebrew name of God. — Heb. 
Adhondy , lit. ‘my Lord’, the plural of majesty 
of Adhdn, ‘Lord’, with the suff. of the 1st person. 
Adhdn prob. meant orig. ‘Ruler’, and derives 
from the base a-d-n = d-w-n, ‘to rule, judge’. 
Adonic, adj., 1) pertaining to Adonis; 2) per- 
taining to a verse called Adonic . — F. adonique , 
fr. ML. Addnicus, fr. L. Adonis. See Adonis and 
cp. next word. 

Adonic, n., a verse consisting of a dactyl and a 
spondee or trochee; so called because it was 
especially used at the festival of Adonis. — See 
prec. word. 

Adonis, name of a youth in Greek mythology, 
renowned for his beauty and loved by Aphro- 
dite. — L. Adonis, fr. Gk. ’'AScovu;, fr. Heb.- 
Phoen. adhdn , ‘lord’. See Adonai. 

Adonis, n., name of a genus of plants of the but- 
tercup family {bot.) — ModL., fr. L. Adonis (see 
prec. word), who, after his death was changed 
by Aphrodite into a plant, 
adopt, tr. v. — F . adopter, fr. L. adoptare, ‘to 
choose, select, adopt as a child’, fr. ad- and op- 
tare, ‘to wish, desire’. See option. 

Derivatives: adaptable (q.v.), adopt-ed, adj., 
adopt-ee, n., adopt-er , n., adoption (q.v.), adop- 
tive (q.v.) 

adoptable, adj. — Formed fr. adopt with suff. 
-able; first used by Carlyle. Cp. affordable, dis- 
likable , forgettable. 

adoption, n. — F., fr. L. adoptidnem, acc. of 
adopt id. See ad- and option, 
adoptive, adj. — F. adoptif (fern, adoptive), fr. L. 
adopt ivus, ‘pertaining to adoption’, from the 
stem of adoptare. See adopt and -ive. 
Derivative: adopt ive-ly, adv. 
adorable, adj. — L. adordbilis, ‘worthy of adora- 
tion’, fr. adorare. See adore and -able. 
Derivatives: adorable-ness, n., adorabl-y, adv. 
adoration, n. — F., fr. L. adorationem, acc. of 
adoratio, ‘worship, adoration’, lit., ‘a praying 
to’, fr. adoratus , pp. of adorare. See next word 
and -ion. 

adore, tr. v. — F. adorer, ‘to adore, worship*, fr. 
L. adorare , ‘to speak to, entreat, ask in prayer, 
worship’, fr. ad- and dr are, ‘to speak, pray’. 
See oration. 

Derivatives: adorable (q.v.), ador-er , n., ador- 
ing, adj., ador-ing-ly, adv. 
adorn, tr. v. — ME. adorrten, fr. OF. adorner , fr. 
L. adornare, ‘to furnish, provide, decorate, 
adorn, embellish’, fr. ad- and orndre , ‘to deck, 
embellish, beautify*. See ornament 
Derivatives: adorn-er, n., adornment (q.v.), 
adorn-ing-ly , adv. 

adornment, n. — OF., fr. adorner. See prec. word 
and -ment. 

adown, adv., downward. — ME. adoune , adoun, 
fr. OE. of-dune, ‘from (the) hill’, fr. of, ‘off’, 
and dun, ‘hill’. See of and down, adv. 

Adoxa, n. a genus of plants, the moschatel (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. <S 5 o£o<;, ‘inglorious, obscure, 
insignificant’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and S<^a, 
‘glory’, which is rel. to Soxetv, ‘to think, be- 
lieve’, S6y}ia, ‘opinion’, and cogn. with L. do- 
cere, ‘to teach*, dec us, ‘honor, ornament’. See 
decent and cp. dogma, doxology. 

Adrastea, Adrastia, n., Nemesis. — L. Adrastea, 
Adrastia, fr. Gk. ’ASpAoTeioc, lit. ‘she from 
whom there is no escape’, fr. iSpacnroc;, ‘not 
running away, not inclined to run away’, fr. x- 
(see priv. pref. a-) and the stem of §paapc6?, ‘a 
running away’, and of -StSpAoxeiv (used only 
in compounds, esp. in i7ro-5tSp£oxeiv, ‘to 
run away’), fr. I.-E. base *dra-, ‘to move quick- 
ly’, whence also OI. drdti, ‘he runs*. From 
*drem a collateral form of base *drd-, derive 
Gk. SpapteTv, ‘to run’, 8p6po<;, ‘course’. See 
dromedary. 

adrenal, adj., near the kidneys; n., one of the two 



ductless glands above the kidneys ( anat .) — 
Formed fr. ad- and L. renal is, ‘pertaining to the 
kidneys’, fr. rin, ‘kidney’. See renal, 
adrenaline, adrenalin, n., a substance secreted by 
the suprarenal glands 0 chem .) — Coined by the 
Japanese chemist Jokichi Takamine (1854-1922) 
in 1901 fr. ad-, L. rendlis , and chem. suff. -ine, 
-in. See prec. word. 

Adrian, adj., Adriatic. — See Adriatic and -an. 
Adrian, masc. PN. — L. Adrianus, Hadrianus, 
lit. ‘of the Adriatic’. See next word. 

Adriatic, adj. — L. Adriaticus, Hadridticus , fr. 
Atria, also called Adria, Hadria (now Atri), 
a town in Picenum, fr. dter, fem. dtra, neut. 
atrum , ‘black*, hence lit. ‘the black city’ (see 
atrabilious and -atfc); the town was so called 
because it was built on black mud. See Momm- 
sen, Inhabitants of Italy, p. 76. 
adrift, adj. and adv., drifting; floating about aim- 
lessly. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and drift, 
adroit, adj., dexterous, skillful. — F., ‘dexterous*, 
orig. ‘rightly’, fr. a, ‘to’ (see a), and droit, fr. L. 
directus , ‘right’. See direct, v., and cp. maladroit. 
Derivatives: adroit-ly , adv. adroit-ness, n. 
adscititious, adj., supplementary, additional. — 
Formed fr. L. adscitus, pp. of adsciscere, ‘to 
take with knowledge, to approve’, fr. ad- and 
sciscere, ‘to seek to know’, an inchoative verb 
formed fr. scire , ‘to know’. See science and -lotis. 
Derivative: adscititious-ly, adv. 
adscript, adj., attached to the soil (said of serfs). 
— L. adscript us, ascriptus , ‘enrolled’, lit. ‘writ- 
ten after’, pp. of adscribere, ascribere, ‘to add 
to a writing, attribute, designate, apply’. See 
ascribe and cp. script 

aduana, n., customhouse. — Arab, ad-diwdn , fr. 
ad-, assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, and diwdn , 
fr. Pers. diwdn, ‘register, office, council, custom- 
house’. See divan and cp. douane. 
adsorption, n., condensation of gases on the sur- 
faces of solid bodies. — Formed fr. ad- and L. 
sorptio , gen. -dnis, ‘a sucking in’. See sorption, 
adularia, n., a translucent variety of orthoclase 
(mineral.) — Named after the Adula mountains 
in Switzerland. 

adulate, tr. v., to flatter in a servile manner. — 
L. adulatus , pp. of adulari , ‘to fawn like a dog’, 
prop, ‘to wag the tail’, prob. fr. ad- and I.-E. 
base *«/-, ‘the tail’, whence also OI. valafr, vdrah , 
‘tail’, Lith. valai, ‘horsehair of the tail’. For 
sense development cp. Gk. aodveiv, 7rpooaatvstv, 
‘to wag the tail; to flatter’, and E. wheedle , 
which derives fr. G. wedeln, ‘to wag the tail’. 
For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: adulation (q.v.), adulator (q.v.), 
adulat-ory, adj., adulat-ress, n. 
adulation, n. — OF. adulacion, fr. L. adulationem , 
acc. of odulatio , ‘a fawning like that of a dog’, 
fr. adulatus, pp. of adulari. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

adulator, n. — L. adulator, ‘a low flatterer’, fr. 
adulatus , pp. of adulari See adulate and agential 
suff. -or. 

Adullamite, n. name given to the seceders from 
the Liberal party in 1866. — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ite fr. Heb. ‘ Adulldm , name of a cave (see 
I Sam., 22:1-2). The name was orig. given 
by John Bright to Horsman who ‘had retired 
into what may be called his political cave of 
Adullam’. 

adult, adj., and n. — L. adult us, ‘grown up’, pp. 

of adolescere , ‘to grow up’. See adolescent 
adulterant, adj., adulterating; n., an adulter- 
ating substance — L. adulterans , gen. -antis, 
present part, of adulter are, ‘to defile, corrupt*. 
See adulterate and -ant. 

adulterate, tr. v., to make impure by admixture; 
to corrupt. — L. adulter atus, pp. of adulterate, 
‘to falsify, corrupt; to corrupt a woman; to 
commit adultery’, dissimulated fr. *ad-alterare, 
lit. ‘to change, alter’, fr. ad- and alterare , ‘to 
change, alter’. See alter, v., and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: adulteration (q.v.), adulterat-or, n. 
adulterate, adj., guilty of adultery. — L. adul- 
ter at us, pp. of adulter are. See adulterate, v. 
adulteration, n. — L. adulteratid, gen. -dnis, fr. 
adulterdtus, pp. of adulterare . See adulterate, v., 
and -ion. 
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adulterer, n. — Formed with agential suff. -er 
from the obsol. verb, adulter , which displaced 
ME. avouterer, avoutrer , avowterer , from the 
verb avouteren, etc., fr. OF. avoltrer , fr. VL. 
*abulterare, a verb formed — with change of 
pref. — fr. L. adulter are , ‘to commit adultery’. 
See adulterate, v. 

adulteress, n. — See prec. word and -ess. 
adulterine, adj., i) of adultery; 2) spurious. — L. 
adult erinus, ‘bastard, not genuine’. See adulter- 
er and adj. suff. -ine. 

adulterous, adj. 1) guilty of adultery; 2) relating 
to adultery. — See adulterer and -ous. 
adultery, n. — L. adult erium, displacing ME. 
avoutrie , avouterie , avowtrie , fr. OF. avoutre, 
fr. avoutre , ‘adulterer’, fr. VL. *abultrum , acc. 
of *abulter, a word formed — with change of 
pref. — fr. L. adulter , ‘adulterer’, which is a back 
formation fr. adult erdre. See ‘adulterate and -y 
(representing L. -ium). 

adumbrate, tr. v.» to outline, sketch out. — L. 
adumbratus , pp. of adumbrdre , ‘to cast a 
shadow, overshadow, to represent a thing in 
outline’, fr. ad- and umbrdre, ‘to shade, sha- 
dow’, fr. umbra , ‘shade, shadow’. See umbra 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: adumbration (q.v.), adumbrat-ive , 
adj. 

adumbration, n. — L. adumbratio , gen. -dnis, ‘a 
sketch in shadow, sketch, outline’, fr. adum - 
brat us, pp. of adumbrdre. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

aduncous, adj., hooked. — L. aduncus , ‘hooked’, 
fr. ad- and uncus , ‘hook’. See uncus. For E. -ous, 
as equivalent to L. - us , see -ous. 
adust, adj., burned, parched. — L. adust us, pp. 
of adurere, ‘to set in a flame, bum, singe’, fr. 
ad- and urere , ‘to burn’. See combust and cp. 
words there referred to. 

advance, tr. and intr. v. — ME. avancen, fr. OF. 
avancier, avancer (F. avancer), fr. VL. *aban- 
tiare (whence also It. avanzare, Sp. avanzar ), 
fr. Imperial L. abante, ‘from before’ (prep.); 
‘before’ (adv.), which is compounded of L. ab, 
‘from’ and ante, ‘before’; see ab- and ante-. The 
d in advance was inserted about the end of the 
16th cent., the initial a in avancen having been 
mistaken for F. d, ‘to’ (see d). See avaunt, interj., 
and cp. advantage. Cp. also avant-courier, van- 
guard and its shortened form van. Cp. also 
prance. 

Derivatives: advance , n. and adj., advanc-ed, 
adj., advancement (q.v.), advanc-er, n., ad- 
vanc-ive t adj. 

advancement, n. — OF. (= F.) avancement, fr. 
avancer. See advance and -ment. 
advantage, n. — ME. avantage , fr. OF (= F.) 
avantage , fr. avant, ‘before’, fr. Imperial L. 
abante . See advance and -age and cp. vantage, 
advantage, tr. v. — F. avantager y fr. avantage. 
See prec. word. 

advantageous, adj. — F. avantageux (fem. avan- 
tage use), fr. avantage . See advantage, n. and -ous. 
Derivatives: advantageous-ly , adv., advanta - 
geous-ness, n. 

advene, intr. v. to come to. — L. advenire, ‘to 
arrive’ fr. ad- and venire, ‘to come’. See come 
and cp. venue ‘arrival’. Cp. also advent, avenue, 
event 

advent, n. — L. adventus , ‘arrival’, fr. advent - 
(um), pp. stem of advenire. See prec. word, 
adventitious, adj., casual. — L. adventicius , 
‘coming from abroad, extraneous, foreign’, fr. 
advent-{um), pp. stem of advenire. See advent 
and -itious. 

Derivatives: advent it ious-ly, adv., adventitious- 
ness, n. 

adventure, n. — ME. aventure, fr. OF. (= F.) 
aventure, fr. VL. * advent ura , ‘a happening’, fr. 
L. aventurus, ‘that which is going to happen*, 
fut. part, of advenire, ‘to arrive, happen’. The 
English word was refashioned after L. advenire , 
advent ur us. See advent and cp. venture. Cp. also 
saunter. 

Derivatives: adventure , v. (q.v.), adventurous 
(q.v.), adventure-some , n., adventure-some-ly, 
adv., adventure-some-ness, n. 
adventure, tr. and intr. v. — ME. aventuren, fr. 



OF. aventurer, fr. aventure. See adventure, n. 
Derivatives: advent ur-er, n., advent ur-ess, n. 
adventurous, adj. — ME. aventurous, fr. OF. aven- 
turos (F. aventureux ), fr. aventure. See adven- 
ture, n., and -ous. 

Derivatives: adventurous-ly , adv., adventur-ous - 
ness, n. 

adverb, n. — F. adverbe , fr. Late L. adverbium, 
‘adverb’, lit. ‘that which is added to the verb’, 
coined by the grammarian Flavius Sosipater 
Charisius fr. ad, ‘to’, and verbum , ‘word; verb’ 
(see ad- and verb), as a loan translation of Gk. 
errlpp7){xa, ‘adverb’, lit. ‘that which is said after- 
ward’ (see epi- and rhetor). 
adverbial, adj. — Late L. adverbialis , ‘pertaining 
to an adverb’, fr. adverbium. See prec. word 
and -ial. 

Derivative: adverbial-ly, adv. 
adversaria, n. pi., miscellaneous notes. — L. ad- 
versaria (scil. scripta ), lit. ‘writings turned to- 
ward one’, neut. pi. of adversarius. See ad- 
versary. 

adversary, n. — OF. aversier , adversier, fr. L. 
adversarius, ‘opponent, adversary, rival’, lit. 
‘turned toward one’. See adverse and subst. 
suff. -ary. The insertion of the letter d in F. ad- 
versaire, and E. adversary is due to the influence 
of L. adversarius. 

adversative, adj., expressing opposition or anti- 
thesis. — L. adversativus, fr. cidversatus, pp. of 
adversary ‘to stand opposite to one’, fr. adver- 
sus. See next word and -ative. 

Derivative: adversative-ly, adv. 
adverse, adj., opposed; unfavorable. — ME. fr. 
OF. avers, later (= F.) adverse , fr. L. adversus, 
‘turned toward’, opposite to; opposed to’, pp. 
of advertere. See advert. 

Derivatives: adverse-ly, adv., adverse-ness, n. 
adversity, n., misfortune. — OF. aversite, later 
adversite (F. adversite). See prec. word and -ity. 
advert, intr. v., to refer to. — F. avertir, fr. L. ad- 
vertere, ‘to turn toward’, fr. ad- and vert ere, ‘to 
turn’. In English, the word has been refashion- 
ed after L. advertere. See version and cp. adver- 
tise and the second element in animadvert. Cp. 
also avert, controvert, convert, covert, culvert, 
divert, extrovert, introvert, overt, pervert, subvert, 
advertence, n., attention. — OF. aver fence, later 
(=*= F.) advertence , fr. Late L. advertentia. See 
advertent and -ce. 

advertence, n., advertence. — Late L. advertentia. 
See prec. word and -cy. 

advertent, adj., attentive. — L. advertens , gen. 
-entisy pres. part, of advertere. See advert and 
-ent and cp. inadvertent. 

Derivative: advertent-lyy adv. 
advertise, tr. and intr.* v. — MF. advertiss-, pres, 
part, stem of advertir, which corresponds to OF. 
avertir , ‘to warn, give notice to’, fr. VL. * ad- 
vertir e, formed with change of conjugation, fr. 
L. advertere. Cp. It. avvertirey OProveng. aver- 
tir, Sp., Port, advertir , and see advert. 
Derivatives : advertisement (q.v.), advertis-er, n., 
advertis-ing , n. 

advertisement, n. — MF. advertisement, cor- 
responding to OF. and F. avertissement , fr. ad- 
vertir, resp. avertir. See advert and -ment. 
advice, n. — ME. avis, ‘opinion*, fr. OF. (= F.) 
avis, formed from a misreading of the OF. term. 
ce m'est a vis into ce m'est avis. The former term 
itself is an alteration of ce m'est vis, lit. ‘this 
seems to me’, fr. VL. ecce hoc mihi est visum, 
which corresponds to L. hoc miki videtur , ‘this 
seems (right) to me’. L. visum is neut. pp. of 
vide re Ho see’. See ad- and vision and cp. de- 
vice. Cp. also next word arid avizandum, 
advise, tr. and intr. v. — ME. avisen, fr. OF. 
(= F.) aviser, fr. avis. See prec. word and cp. 
devise. 

Derivatives: advis-abil-ity, n., advis-able , adj., 
advisable-ness , n., advtsabl-y, adv., advis-ed, adj., 
advis-ed-ly , adv., advis-ed- ness, n., advisement 
(q.v.), advis-er , advis-or, n., advis-ory , adj., 
advis-ori-ly, adv. 

advisement, n. — OF. avisement , fr. aviser. See 
prec. word and -ment. 

advocacy, n. — OF. advocacie , fr. ML. advocatia , 
fr. L. advoedtus. See advocate and -cy. 



advocate, n. — ME. avocat, fr. OF. avocat, fr. L. 
advoedtus, ‘one called to aid (esp. as a witness 
or counsel)’, pp. of advocare , ‘to call to (esp. ‘to 
call to a place for counsel’)’, fr. ad- and vocare, 
‘to call’, fr. vox, gen. vocts, ‘voice’. See voice 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. vocation, avouch, 
avow. 

Derivative: advocate , tr. v. 
advocation, n. — L. advocatio, gen. -dnis, ‘a cal- 
ling to’, fr. advoedtus , pp. of advocare. See ad- 
vocate and -ion and cp. advowson, which is a 
doublet of advocation. 

advowson, n., the right of presenting a nominee 
to a church benefice. — ME. avoweisoun, fr. 
OF. avoeson , fr. L. advocationem , acc. of advo- 
catio. See advocation. 

adynamia, n., lack of vital force ( med .) — Gk. 
dSuvajjLia, ‘want of strength, debility’, fr. 4- 
(see priv. pref. a-) and 8uvxp.tp, ‘power, strength’ . 
See dynamic and -ia. 

adynamic, adj., weak. — Formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -ic. 

adytum, n., 1) the innermost part of a temple; 
2) a sanctum. — L., fr. Gk. 48 utov, ‘innermost 
sanctuary’, lit. ‘a place not to be entered*, subst. 
use of the neut. of the adj. 48 uxo<;, ‘not to be 
entered’, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and Sueiv, 
‘to sink into, plunge into, penetrate into, dive, 
enter’; ‘to put on’ (lit. ‘enter into’) clothes; ‘to 
set’ (prop, ‘to dive into the sea’ ; said of the sun 
and stars), which is cogn. with OI. upa-du, ‘to 
put on (clothes)’, and perh. also with OI. dosd, 
‘vespertine, western’. Cp the second element in 
Anadyomene, Aptenodytes, eedysis, Endymion, 
endysis, ependyma. 

adz, adze, n., an axlike tool. — OE. adesa, ‘ax’, 
fr. OF. aze, a secondary form of aisse, ‘ax’ fr. 
L. ascia, ‘ax, adz’, which is metathesized fr. 
*acsia and cogn. with Gk. 4 £fvq, ‘battle ax, ax’, 
Goth, aqizi, OE. eax, sex, ‘ax’. See ax. 
Derivative: adz-er , n. 

Aeacus, n., one of the three judges in Hades, 
famous for his piety and prayers (1 Greek mythol .) 

— L„ fr. Gk. Alax6<;, a word of uncertain 
origin. It is possibly rel. to ald^eiv, ‘to wail, 
lament’, which derives from the interj. at, ‘ah’. 

Aechmophorus, n., a genus of large grebes ( zool .) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. atxjio96poc, ‘spear bearer’, 
fr. alxp-V), ‘spear’, and -cp6po$, ‘bearer’. The 
first element stands for *aiksmd and is cogn. 
with L. icere, ‘to strike’; see ictus. For the 
second element see -phore. 

aeddium, n., the cup-shaped fruit in certain 
parasitic fungi (6or.) — ModL. dimin. formed 
fr. Gk. a bda, ‘injury’, which is rel. to dteucfc, 
poetic dtocfc, Att. txUfa, ‘unseemly, shame- 
ful’, etxcov, ‘likeness, image, statue’. txeXo?, 
‘like*. See Icon. 

Aedes, n., a genus of mosquitoes (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. dbj&fc, ‘unpleasant, distasteful, 
fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and ^Su<; (for *swddu) 
‘sweet’, which is cogn. with OE. swdte, etc., 
‘sweet’. See sweet and cp. words there referred to. 
aedile, n., an official in charge of buildings (Ro- 
man antiquity ). — L. aedilis, fr. aedes, ‘a build- 
ing, sanctuary, temple’, orig. ‘a place with a 
hearth’, fr. I.-E. base *aidh-, ‘to bum’, whence 
also Gk. at&eiv, ‘to bum’, aU>pa, ‘the clear 
sky, fair weather’, aMWjp, ‘the upper purer air, 
ether’. See edify and cp. ether, 
aegagrus, n., the wild goat. — ModL. fr. Gk. 
afyaypo q, ‘wild goat’, which is compounded 
of at£, gen. aly6<;, ‘goat’, and 4 yptoc;, ‘wild’. 
See aego- and agrio-. 

Aegeus, n., the father of Theseus who, believing 
his son to be dead, threw himself into the Aege- 
an sea (said to have been named Aegean after 
him ) (Greek mythol.) — L. Aegeus, fr. Gk. Alyeuq, 
which prob. derives fr. alye?, ‘waves’, a word 
of uncertain origin; it is possibly a figurative 
use of the pi. of af£, ‘goat’ (see aegis). Cp. 
atyiaX6<;, ‘seashore’, and see Frisk, GEW., I, 
p.42 s.v. aft; and p. 31 s.v. alyiaX6<;. 
aegicrania, n., representation of goats’ heads 
(Greek and Roman antiq.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
aft;, gen. aly6p, ‘goat’, and xpavla, pi. of 
xpavtov, ‘skull’. For the first element see aego-, 
for the second see cerebrum. 
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aegirite, n., a variety of acmite (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite from Aegir, name 
of the Icelandic sea-god; so called because it 
occurs in Scandinavia. 

aegis, egis, n., i) shield used by Zeus, later by 
Pallas Athene ( Greek my t hoi) ; 2) used figura- 
tively in the sense of protection. — L. aegis ; fr. 
Gk. aly 'iq, ‘goatskin; the skin shield of Zeus’, 
fr. af£, gen. aly6(;, .‘goat’; see aego-. For this 
etymology, suggested already by Herodotus, see 
Frisk, GEW., I, p.32 s.v. atyt<;. Cp. Aegeus. 
Cp. also Giles. 

Aegisthus, n., the lover of Clytemnestra, with 
whom he killed her husband Agamemnon 
(Greek my t hoi) — L., fr. Gk. A£ynri>o<;, a word 
of uncertain origin. 

Aegle, n., 1) one of the Hesperides; 2) the mother 
of the Graces; 3) the fairest of the Naiads 
(Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. AfyXir], lit. ‘ra- 
diance, gleam’. The orig. meaning of Gk. atyX-rj 
was ‘quickly moving light’. It is cogn. with OI. 
4 fati , ‘moves about, trembles’. 

Aegle, n., a genus of trees of the rue family (bot.) 

— Named after the Naiad Aegle . See prec. 
word. 

aego-, combining form meaning ‘goat’. — Gk. 
atyo-, fr. oc(£, gen. aiy6^, ‘goat’, which is cogn. 
with OI. ajdh, l he-goat’, ajinam , ‘skin’, Avestic 
tzaen e m , ‘pertaining to skin’, Arm. aic, ‘goat’, 
Lith. ozys, ‘he-goat’. Cp. the first element in 
aegi crania. 

Aegopodium, n., a genus of herbs of the carrot 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. odyo7r6&7)<;, 
‘goatfooted’, fr. a ZH,, gen. aiyoc;, ‘goat’, and 
7 to6s, gen. 7 to 86<;, ‘foot’. See aego- and podo-; 
prob. so called from the shape of its small leaves. 

aegrotat, n., a certificate that a student is ill. — 
L., ‘he is sick’, 3 pers. sing, of aegrdtare , ‘to be 
sick’, fr. aeger , ‘sick’, which is prob. cogn. with 
Toch. B aik(a)re , A ekro , ‘sick’. 

Aello, n., a harpy (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 
’AeXXw, lit. ‘Stormswift’, rel. to #sXXa, ‘tempest, 
whirlwind’, which stands for *afe-X-ia, fr. 
*afe-X-o<;, ‘blowing’, and is rel. to (for 
‘I blow’. Cp. W. awe!, ‘wind’ and see 

atmo-. 

aeluro-, before a vowel aelur-, combining form 
meaning ‘cat’. — ModL., fr. Gk. tytXoupo<;, ‘cat’. 

See Ailurus. 

Aeneas, n., the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, 
a Trojan hero and mythical ancestor of the 
Romans; the hero of Virgil’s Aeneid. — L. 
Aeneas , fr. Gk. Aivdocq, a name of uncertain 
origin. It is possibly rel. to atv6;, ‘horrible, 
terrible’. 

aeneous, adj., bronze-colored. — L. aeneus , ‘bra- 
zen’, fr. aes, gen. aeris , ‘brass’, which is cogn. 
with OI. dyah, Goth, aiz ; OE. dr, xr, ‘brass’, 
ora, ‘metal’. See ore and cp. words there referred 
to. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Aeolian, adj., pertaining to Aeolus, god of the 
winds; pertaining to the wind. — See Aeolus 
and -ian. 

Aeolian, n., one of a branch of the Greek people 
named fr. Aeolus — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
Aeolius , fr. Gk. AloXioc, ‘Aeolian’, fr. AloXoi;, 
‘Aeolus’, after whom the ancient district AioXt? 
(Aeolis) in Asia Minor is said to have been 
named. 

Aeolis, n., a genus of mollusks ( zool. ) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. a!oXo<;, ‘quick, quick-moving’. See aeon 
and cp. Aeolus. 

aeolo-, combining form used to denote musical 
wind instruments. — Fr. L. Aeolus, name of the 
god of winds. See Aeolian, ‘pertaining to 
Aeolus’. 

Aeolus, n., the god of the winds in Greek mythol. 

— l>. fr. Gk. AYoXo?, lit. ‘Rapid’, fr. at6Xo^, 
‘quick, rapid’, which is of uncertain origin. It 
possibly stands for *oufo-Xo<;, and is rel. to 
atcov, ‘age, eternity’. See next word and cp. 
Aeolis. 

aeon, eon, n., a long and indefinite period of 
tim \ — L. aeon , fr. Gk. alcov, ‘age, eternity’, 
which stands for *<xt fd>v and is rel. to Gk. octet 
(for *aLFecn), ‘always, ever’, and cogn. with 
01 . dyu, ‘life’, Avestic ayu, ‘age’, L. aevum , 
‘space of time, eternity’, Goth, aiws, ‘age, eter- 



nity’, atw, adv., ‘ever’, ON. a?v/, ‘lifetime’, OHG. 
ewa, ‘eternity’, Du. eeuw, ‘age, century’, eeuwig, 
OFris. ewich, OS., OHG. ewig, MHG. ewic, 
G. ewig, ‘everlasting’, OE. a, ‘always, ever’. See 
aye, ‘ever’, and cp. words there referred to. See 
also age and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also prec. word. 

Aepyomis, n., a gigantic, extinct bird of Mada- 
gascar. — ModL., lit., ‘the tall bird’, com- 
pounded of Gk. otbruc;, ‘tall, very high’, a 
word of uncertain origin, and of 6pvt<;, ‘bird’, 
for which see ornitbo-. 

aequor, n., even surface; the sea. — L., ‘an even 
surface, the even surface of the sea’, fr. aequus , 
‘even, level, flat’ ; see equal. L. aequor is a loan 
translation of Gk. 7t£Xay oq, ‘the open sea, the 
unbroken surface of the sea’, which is cogn. 
with L. plaga, ‘hunting net, curtain’, and planus , 
‘level, flat’ (see pelagian). 
aerarian, adj., fiscal. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. aerdrius ; ‘pertaining to copper, pertaining to 
money’ fr. aes , gen. aeris, ‘copper, bronze, 
money’, which is cogn. with OE. dr, xr, ‘brass’. 
See ore and cp. aes. 

aerarium, n., the public treasury kept in the tem- 
ple of Saturn in Rome. — L., prop. neut. of the 
adjective aerdrius, ‘pertaining to money’, used 
as a noun. See prec. word, 
aerate, tr. v., to expose to air. — Formed with 
verbal suff. -ate fr. L. dev, gen. dirts, ‘air’, fr. 
Gk. Aifjp. See air and cp. the second element in 
saleratus. 

Derivatives: aerat-ed, adj., aerat-ion , n., aerat- 
or, n. 

aerial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
aerius, fr. Gk. depioq, ‘ of air, pertaining to 
air’, fr. ct^p, ‘air’; first used by Shakespeare. 
See air. 

Derivatives: aerial, n., aerial-ly, adv., aerial- 
ness, n. 

aerie, aery, n., 1) the nest of an eagle or another 
bird of prey; 2) the brood of an eagle or an- 
other bird of prey. — ME. a ire, fr. OF. (= F.) 
aire, fr. Late L. area , nest of a bird of prey’. 
(Ducange in Glossarium mediae et infimae 
Latinitatis, s.v. area quotes a passage where 
area has this meaning; see Skeat s.v.) It is 
doubtful whether area in this sense is identical 
with L. area , ‘vacant piece of ground, open 
space’ (see area). Cp. eyrie, 
aerification, n., the act of aerifying, aeration. — 
Compounded of L. aer, gen. aeris , ‘air’ (see 
air), and -fication. 

aeriform, adj. — Compounded of L. dir, gen. 
dir is, ‘air’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. See air 
and form, n. 

aerify, tr. v. — Compounded of L. aer , gen. aeris, 
‘air’ (see air), and -fy. 

aero-, before a vowel aer-, combining form de- 
noting the air. — Gk. dtepo-, fr. gen. 
<jtepo<;, ‘air’. See air. 

aerobatics, n., acrobatic tricks performed with 
aircraft. — Coined on analogy of acrobatics fr. 
aero- and the stem of patveiv, ‘to go’. See acro- 
bat and cp. words there referred to. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ics. 

aerobic, adj. (bioi), 1) living only in the presence 
of oxygen (said of bacteria); 2) produced by ae- 
robic bacteria (bioi). — Coined by the French 
chemist Louis Pasteur (1822-95) in 1863 fr. Gk. 
<$Yjp, ‘air’, and ‘life’. See aero-, bio- and 
-ic and cp. anaerobic. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in microbic. 

Derivative; aerobic-al-ly , adv. 
aerodone, n., a gliding machine. — See next word, 
aerodonetics, n., the science of gliding flight (aero- 
nautics). — Compounded of Gk. a^p, ‘air’, the 
stem of Sovstv, ‘to shake, drive about’, and 
suff. -ics. For the first element see air. Gk. 
Soveiv is rel. to S6va^, Dor. Scovat;, ‘reed’, and 
prob. cogn. with Lett, duonis , ‘reed, rush’. The 
orig. meaning of these nouns prob. was ‘some- 
thing shaken (by the wind)’, 
aerodrome, n., airport. — Coined on analogy of 
hippodrome fr. aero- and Gk. SpAptx;, ‘course’. 
See dromedary. 

aerodromics, n., the art of flying. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 



aerodynamics, n., that branch of dynamics which 
deals with the air and other gases. — Compound- 
ed of aero- and dynamics, 
aerography, n., description of the air. — Com- 
pounded of aero- and Gk. -ypacpia, fr. ypdbpetv, 
‘to write’. See graphy. 

Derivatives: aerograph-ic, aerograph-ic-al , adjs. 
aerolite, n., a stony meteorite. — Compounded 
of aero- and -lite. 

aerometer, n,, an instrument for measuring the 
weight of air and other gases. — Compounded 
of aero- and Gk. pi^rpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

aerometry, n., the science of measuring the air, 
pneumatics. — Compounded of aero- and Gk. 
-jiETpwt, ‘a measuring of’, fr. jjiTpov, ‘measure’. 
See -metry. 

aeronaut, n. — Compounded of aero- and Gk. 
vaunrjq, ‘sailor’. See nautical. 

Derivatives: aeronaut-ic , aeronaut-ic-al, adjs., 
aeronaut-ic-al-ly, adv., aeronaut-ics , n. 
aerophagia, aerophagy, n., air swallowing (med.) 
— Medical L., compounded of aero- and -<pocyta, 
fr. -<payo<;, ‘eating’. See -phagy. 
aerophore, n., an apparatus carrying air for 
breathing as used for miners. — Compounded 
of aero- and Gk. -<popo<;, ‘bearing’. See -phore. 
aerophyte, n., an air plant. — Compounded of 
aero- and <por6v, ‘plant’. See -phyte. 
aeroplane, n., an airplane. — F. aeroplane, com- 
pounded of L. dir, ‘air’, and F. planer, ‘to hover, 
soar’, fr. L. planus, ‘level, flat; plain’. See aero- 
and plane, ‘a flat surface’, and cp. airplane, 
aerostat, n. — F. aerostat, compounded of Gk. 
aif)p, ‘air’, and otoct^, ‘placed; standing’. See 
aero- and static and cp. gyrostat, heliostat, hy- 
drostat, pyrostat, rheostat, thermostat, 
aerostatic, adj. — F. airostatique, compounded 
of Gk. obrjp, ‘air’, and aTaTix6<;, ‘causing to 
stand’. See aero- and static, 
aerostatics, n., that science which deals with the 
equilibrium of gaseous fluids. — See prec. word 
and -ics. 

aerostation, n., the science of operating flying 
machines lighter than the air; opposed to avia- 
tion. — F. aerostation. See aerostat and -ion. 
aeruginous, also aeruginose, adj., pertaining to, or 
like, copper rust. — L. aeruginosus, ‘full of rust’, 
fr. aerugo , gen. -ginis, ‘rust of copper’, fr. aes, 
gen. aeris, ‘copper’. See ore and -ous and cp. the 
first element in esteem. For the formation of L. 
aerugo cp. ferrugo, ‘iron rust’, fr. ferrum , ‘iron’, 
rubigd, ‘rust of metals, fr. ruber , ‘red’, albugo, 
‘a white spot’, fr. albus, ‘white’ (see ferruginous, 
rubiginous, albugo). 
aery, adj., aerial. — See aerial, 
aery, n. — The same as aerie, 
aes, n., brass, copper (Roman antiq.) — L. aes, 
gen. aeris, ‘brass’. See ore and cp. aerarium, 
aerarian. 

Aeschynomene, n., a genus of plants, the sensitive 
joint vetch (bot.) — ModL., fr.Gk. octaxuvopilvif], 
‘sensitive plant’, fem. of atoxwopievos, ‘being 
ashamed’, pass. pres. part, of ocloxuvelv, to dis- 
honor, put to shame’, fr. cdajy vr), ‘shame’, fr. 
odoxoc,, ‘shame’, which stands for *aig w h-s-kos 
and is cogn. with Goth, aiwiski, ‘shame, con- 
fusion’, MHG. eisch, ‘ugly’. For the suff. -[xevo^ 
see alumnus and cp. words there referred to. The 
plant was called ataxuvopiivT), ‘the ashamed 
one’, in allusion to the sensitiveness of its 
leaflets. 

Aesculaceae, n. pi. a family of trees, the horse- 
chestnut (bot.) — Formed with suff. -aceae fr. 
L. aesculus, ‘the Italian oak’. See Aesculus. 
Aesculapian, adj., 1) pertaining to Aesculapius; 
2) medical. — Formed with suff. -an fr. Aescula- 
pius, Latinized from Asclepius, fr. Gk. ’AoxX?;- 
7 u6 ?, ‘the god of medicine’. See Asclepius. 
Aesculus, n., a genus of trees, the horse-chestnut 
(bot.) — L. aesculus, ‘the Italian oak’. See oak. 
Aesir, n. pi., the chief gods of Scandinavian my- 
thology. — ON., pi. of ass, ‘god’, rel. to OE. os, 
OS. as-, os- , OHG. ans- (in PN.s), Goth, ans, 
‘god’; possibly of the same origin as ON. ass, 
Goth, ans, ‘beam’. 

Aesopian, adj., pertaining to, or resembling Ae- 
sop. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Aesopius, 




AESTAS 



‘Aesopian*, fr. Aesopus , fr. Gk. Atatoiroq, the 
Greek fable writer. 

Aestas, n., the goddess of summer in Roman 
mythology. — L. aestas , ‘summer’. See estival, 
aesthete, n. — See esthete, 
aesthetic, adj. — See esthetic, 
aestival, adj. — See estival, 
aestivate, intr. v. — See estivate, 
aestivation, n. — See estivation, 
aether, n. — See ether. 

aethogen, n., boric nitrite ( chem .) — Lit. ‘produ- 
cing heat’, fr. Gk. alffo g, ‘burning, heat, fire*, 
and -yevife, ‘produced by’ (but used in the mod- 
em sense ‘producing’). For the first element 
see ether and cp. next word. For the second 
element see -gen. 

Aethousa, n., a genus of plants of the carrot family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. vt& ouaa, ‘burning, 
fiery’, fern. pres. part, of <xt#et.v, ‘to light up, 
kindle, burn’, whence aZDtx;, ‘burning heat, 
fire’, aUWjp, ‘the upper purer air, ether’; see 
ether. This genus of plants was prob. called 
Aethousa (‘the burning or fiery one’) in allusion 
to the bright leaves, 
aetio-. — See etio-. 
aetiology, n. — See etiology, 
aeto- combining form meaning ‘eagle - ’, as in 
Aetosaurus. — Gk. fr. aiexos, dexoq, 

‘eagle’, which stands for *af ietoi;, lit. ‘a large 
bird’, and is cogn. with L. avis , ‘bird’ ; see aviary. 
The suff. -eto-s in *olFizto<; prob. has augmen- 
tative force. 

Aetosaurus, n., a genus of reptiles of the Triassic 
period ( paleontol .) — ModL., compounded of 
aeto- and Gk. craupo?, ‘lizard’. See sauro-. 
af-, assimilated form of ad- before /. 
afar, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and far. 
afeard, afeared, adj., afraid {archaic). — ME. 
afered, fr. OE. offered, pp. of afseran, ‘to frighten, 
terrify’, formed from intensive pref. a- and fferan , 
‘to terrify’. See fear, v. and n. 
affability, n. — F. affabilite , fr. L. affabilitatem , 
acc. of affabilitds , ‘courtesy, kindness, affability’, 
fr. affdbilis. See affable and -ity. 
affable, adj., easy to speak to; courteous. — F., 
fr. L. affdbilis , ‘kind, friendly, affable’, lit. ‘he 
who can be (easily) spoken to’, fr. aff an, ‘to 
speak to’, fr. ad- and fdri , ‘to speak’. See fable 
and cp. esp. ineffable. 

Derivatives: affable-ness , n., affabl-y, adv. 
affair, n. — ME., fr. OF. afaire (F. affaire ), 
from the phrase a faire, ‘to do’, fr. L. ad , ‘to’, 
and facere , ‘to do’. See ad- and fact and cp. ado 
and to-do. 

affect, tr. v., to act upon. — L. affectus, pp. of af - 
ficere , ‘to do something to*, fr. ad- and facere 
(pp. factus ), ‘to make, do’. Sec fact and cp. 
affettuoso. For the change of Latin d (in fdctus) 
to e (in af-fectus) see accent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: affect-ed , adj., affect-ing , adj., af- 
fect-ing-ly , adv., affection (q.v.) 
affect, tr. v., to make a pretence of; to feign. — 
F. affect er, fr. L. affectdre , ‘to strive after, aim 
at’, freq. of afficere (pp. affectus ), ‘to do some- 
thing to’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: affection (q.v.), affect-ed , adj., af- 
fect-ed-ly, adv., affect-er , n., affection (q.v.), 
affect -ive, adj. (cp. F. affectif fern, affective ), 
affect -ive-ly, adv., affect-iv-ity , n. 
affectation, n. — L. affectatio , gen. -dnis, ‘a striv- 
ing after’, fr. affectatus pp. of affectdre. See 
prec. word and -ation. 

affection, n., feeling. — F., fr. L. affectidnem, acc. 
of affectio , ‘a permanent state of feeling’, fr. 
affectus , pp. of officer e, ‘to do something to’. 
See affect, ‘to act upon’, and affect, ‘to make a 
pretence of’. 

Derivatives: affect ion-al, adj., affection-al-ly , 
adv., affect-ion-ate, adj., affect-ion-ate-ly, adv. 
affection, n., an acting upon. — F., fr. L. affec- 
tidnem , acc. of affectio. See affection, ‘feeling’, 
affeer, tr. v., to confirm {Old English law). — AF. 
aferer , corresponding to OF. affeurer , afeurer, 
‘to tax’, fr. VL. *afforare , fr. ad- and L. forum , 
‘public place, market’, in VL. also ‘market price, 
tariff’ (whence OF. fuer , ‘price, tariff, tax). See 
forum. 



afferent, adj., bringing inward {physiol) — L. 
offer ens , gen. -ends, pres. part, of afferre, ‘to 
bring or carry to’, fr. ad- and ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and -ent and cp. 
efferent. 

affettuoso, adj. and adv., with feeling {mus.) — 
It., adj,, fr. L. affect uosus, ‘full of affection or 
love’, fr. affectus, ‘love, goodwill’, fr. afficere 
(pp. affectus ), ‘to do something to, to affect a 
person with something’. See affect, ‘to act upon’, 
affiance, n., trust, faith; promise of marriage. — 
OF. afiance ‘confidence, trust’, fr. after , ‘to 
trust’, fr. ML. affidare, ‘to pledge one’s faith’, 
fr. ad- and L. fidare , ‘to trust’, fr. fides , ‘faith’, 
whence fidelis, ‘true, faithful’, fidelitas , ‘faith- 
fulness, fidelity’. See fidelity and -ance and cp. 
faith, affidavit. Cp. also fiance, 
affiance, tr. v., to promise in marriage. — OF. 
afiancier , fr. afiance. See affiance, n. 

Derivative: affianc-er , n. 
affiche, n., poster. — F., formed fr. a, ‘to’ (see a), 
and ficher, ‘to drive in (a stake or a nail), to 
stick, fix, fasten’, fr. VL. *figicdre (contracted 
into *ficcare), freq. of L figere, ‘to fix, attach’. 
Cp. It. ficcare , OProven^. ficar , Sp. hincar, ‘to 
thrust, drive in’, and see fix. Cp. also affix, 
affidavit, n., a sworn statement. — ML. affidavit , 
‘he has pledged his faith’, perf. tense of affidare ; 
so called from the first word of a sworn state- 
ment. See affiance, n. 

affiliable, adj. — Formed fr. next word with suff. 
-able. 

affiliate, tr. v. — L. off Hiatus, pp. of affilidre, ‘to 
adopt as a son’, fr. ad- and fi/ius, ‘son’. See 

filial. 

Derivatives: affiliat-ed, adj., affiliation (q.v.) 
affiliation, n. — F., fr. ML. afflliationem, acc. of 
aff iliatio, fr. L. aff Hiatus, pp. of affilidre. See af- 
filiate and -ion. 

affine, n., a relative by marriage {obsol.) — OF. 
affin, fr. L. aff inis, ‘neighboring, related by mar- 
riage’, lit. ‘bordering on’, fr. ad- and finis , ‘bor- 
der, end’. See fine ‘end’, and cp. the second 
element in chromaffin, paraffin. 

Derivative: affine-ly, adv. 
affined, adj. — F. affine , fr. OF. affin , fr. L. af- 
finis. See prec. word and -ed. 
affinity, n., i) relationship by marriage; 2) close 
relationship; 3) similarity; 4) mutual attraction; 
5) {chem.) the tendency of atoms of certain ele- 
ments to combine. — F. affinite, fr. L. affini- 
tdtem, acc. of affin it as, ‘neighborhood, rela- 
tionship by marriage’, fr. affinis. See affine and 
-ity. 

affirm, tr. and intr. v. — OF. afermer, fr. L. af- 
firmare , ‘to make steady, to strengthen, corro- 
borate’, fr. ad- and firmdre , ‘to make firm or 
steady, to strengthen’, fr. firmus, ‘firm’. See 
firm, adj. F. affirmer and E. affirm have been 
refashioned after Latin affirmare. 
affirmation, n. — F. affirmation , fr. L. affirma- 
tionem , acc. of affirmatid , fr. affirmdtus , pp. of 
affirmare. See prec. word and -ion. 
affirmative, adj. — F. affirmatif (fem. affirma- 
tive), fr. L. affirmdtivus, fr, affirmdtus, pp. of af- 
firmdre . See affirm and -ative. 

Derivative: affirmative-ly , adv. 
affix, tr. v. — ML. affixare, freq. of L. affigere (pp. 
affix us), ‘to fasten, fix, or attach to’, fr. ad- and 
figere , ‘to fasten, fix*. See fix and cp. affiche. 
Derivatives: affix -al, adj., affix-adon, n., affix- 
er, n., affix-ture, n. 

affix, n. — F. affixe, fr. L. affixum, neut. of affix- 
us, pp. of affigere. See affix, v. 
afflatus, n., inspiration. — L. afflatus , ‘a blowing, 
breathing, inspiration’, fr. afflatus , pp. of af- 
fiare , ‘to blow on’, fr. ad- and flare , ‘to blow’. 
See blow, v., and cp. flatus and words there 
referred to. 

afflict, tr. v., to distress. — L. afflictdre , ‘to dam- 
age, harass, torment, distress’, freq. of affligere 
(pp. afffictus ), ‘to cast down, throw down, over- 
throw’, fr. ad- and fligere (pp. flictus), ‘to 
strike’, which is cogn. with Gk. 9Xfpetv, ‘to 
press, crush’, Lett, blaizit , ‘to press, crush, 
strike’, bliezt, ‘to strike’, Czech, Pol. blizna, 
‘scar’, OSlav. blizl , hlizu, ‘near’, W. blif ‘cata- 
pult’, blifaidd, ‘quickly’. Cp. conflict, inflict. 



profligate, thlipsis. 

Derivatives: affiict-ed, adj., afflict-er , n., afflict- 
ing, adj., affiict-ing-ly , adv., affliction (q.v.), af- 
flict-ive , adj., afflict-ive-ly , adv. 
affliction, n. — F., fr. L. afflicddnem, acc. of af- 
flictio , ‘pain, suffering, torment’, fr. ajflictus, pp. 
of affligere. See prec. word and -ion. 
affluence, n. — F., fr. L. affluenda , ‘a flowing to, 
affluence, abundance’, fr. affluens , gen. -ends. 
See next word and -ce and cp. influence, 
affluent, adj., abundant; rich — F., fr. L. affluens , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of affluere, ‘to flow to’, 
fr. ad- and fluere, ‘to flow’. See fluent and cp. 
afflux, effluent, influent 
Derivative: affluent , n., a tributary, 
afflux, n. — L. affluxum, neut. pp. of affluere , ‘to 
flow to’. See prec. word and cp. flux. 
Derivative: afflux-ion, n. 

afford, tr. v. — ME. aforthen, fr. OE. gefordian , 
‘to further’, fr. pref. ge- and fordian , ‘to further’ 
fr. ford, ‘forth’. See forth and cp. further, v. For 
the weakening of the OE. pref. ge- into a - in 
English cp. aware. The spelling afford (with 
double/) is due to a confusion of the Teut. pref. 
a- with L. ad-, ‘to’, and its assimilated form af- 
before/ See af- and cp. affright 
affordable, adj. — Formed fr. afford with suff. 
-able; first used by Carlyle. Cp. adaptable, dis - 
likable, forgettable. 

afforest, tr. v., to turn into a forest. — ML. 
afforestare, fr. ad- and forestdre, fr. Late L. 
forestis (scil. silva), ‘open woodland*. See forest 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: afforest-ation, n., afforest-ment, n. 
affranchise, tr. v. — Fr. F. affranchiss-, pres. part, 
stem of affranchir, ‘to free, set free, liberate’, fr. 
d, ‘to* (see k), and franc, fem. franche, ‘free 1 . See 
ad- and franchise. 

Derivative : affranchise-merlt, n. 
affray, tr. v., to frighten. — ME. afraien, affraien, 
formed — with change of prefix — fr. OF. esfreer , 
*esfreier (F. effrayer), ‘to frighten, terrify’, fr. 
Gaul.-L. *exfriddre, ‘to put out of peace’, 
fr. L. ex-, ‘out of’ (see ex-), and Frankish 
* fridu, ‘peace’, which is rel. to OE. fridu, OHG. 
fridu, ‘peace, truce*, fr. Teut. base *fri-, which 
corresponds to I.-E. base *pri-, ‘to be friendly, 
to love’, whence OSlav. prijati, ‘to aid, help’, 
prijatelfl, ‘friend’, OI. prijd-, ‘beloved’. Cp. 
O Proven*;, esfredar, ‘to frighten’, which also 
derives fr. Gaul.-L. *exfridare. See free and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. defray. 
Derivative : affray-er , n. 

affray, n. — ME. afrai, affrai, fr. OF. esfrei (F. 

effroi ), fr. esfreer , *esfreier. See prec. word, 
affricate, n. (phonetics). — L. affricdtus , pp. of 
affricare, ‘to rub against’. See affricate, v. 
affricate, tr. v., to rub ; to grate on. — L. affricdtus, 
pp. of affricare , ‘to rub against’, fr. ad- and fri- 
care. ‘to rub’. See friction and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: affricat-ed, adj., affricat-ion, n., 
affricat-ive, adj. 

affright, tr. v., orig. spelled afright. — Meta- 
thesized fr. afyrht , fr. OE. afyhrt, pp. of afyrhtan , 
‘to frighten’, fr. a- (see intensive pref. a-) and 
fyrhtan. See fright, v. For the spelling affright 
(with double f) see afford. Derivatives : affright, 
n., affright-ed, adj., affright-ed-ly , adv. 
affront, tr. v. — OF. afronter (F. affronter), ‘to 
strike on the forehead’, fr. Late L. affrontdre, 
‘to strike against’, fr. ad- and L .from, ge n. fron- 
ds, ‘forehead’. See front 
Derivatives: affront , n., affront-ed, adj., affront- 
ed-ly, adv., affront-ed-ness , n., affront-er, n., af- 
front-ive, adj., affront-ive-ness, n. 
affronte, adj., facing each other {her.) — F., pp. 
of affronter, ‘to affront’. See affront 
affuse, tr. v., to pour upon. — L. affusus, pp. of 
affundere, ‘to pour upon’, fr. ad- and fundere , 
‘to pour*. See fuse, ‘to melt’ and cp. confuse, in- 
fuse, refuse, suffuse, transfuse, 
affusion, n. — L. affusid , gen. -dnis, ‘a pouring 
upon’, fr. affusus, pp. of affundere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

afield, adv. — OE. on felda, ‘in the field*. See a-, 
‘on’, and field. 

afikoman, less exactly afikomen, n., a piece of 
matzah broken off from the central of the three 
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ma’tzoth, used at the end of the meal in the 
Seder service {Jewish religion ). — Heb. aphi- 
qomdn, fr. Gk. £7Uxd>pu,ov, ‘festal procession 
after the meal’, prop, subst. use of the neut. of 
the adj. ‘of, or at, a festal proces- 

sion’, fr. £tH, ‘on, upon; at’ (see epi-), and xtop-os, 
‘banquet, merrymaking, revel’. See comedy, 
afire, adv. and ad}. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 
fire. 

aflame, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. a- ‘on’, and 

flame. 

aflicker, adv. and adj., flickering. — Coined by 
Browning fr. a-, ‘on’, and flicker, 
afloat, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and float, 
aflower, adv. and adj. — Coined by Swinburne 
fr. a-, ‘on’, and flower. 

aflush, adv. and adj., flushing. — Formed fr. a-, 
‘on’, and flush, ‘a blush’, 
aflush, adv. and adj., on a level, even. — Formed 
fr. a- ‘on’, and flush, ‘level’, 
afoot, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. a-, on , and 
foot. 

afore, adv. — ME. afore, aforn , fr. OE. onforan. 
See a-, ‘on’, and fore. 

a fortiori, adv., all the more. L., from the 
stronger (reason)’, fr. a , ‘from’ and abl. of 
fortior , compar. of fort is, ‘strong’. See a-, ‘from’, 
fort and -ior. 

afraid, adj. — Orig. pp. of affray, to frighten . 
afreet, n., an evil demon or jinni. — Translitera- 
tion of Arab. ‘ ifrtt (in vulgar pronunciation 
‘afrit) ; name of an evil demon or monstrous 
giant in Mohammedan mythology, 
afresh, adv. — Formed fr. a-, on , and fresh. 
African, adj. and n. — L. Africanus , fr. Africa, 
fr. Afer , ‘African’. 

Afrikander, n., a South African native of Dutch 
descent. — Formed fr. Du. Afrikaner, ‘African’, 
with d inserted on analogy of Du. Hollander, 
Englander, etc. 

aft, adv. — OE. xftan , ‘behind’, rel. to Goth. 
aftana, ‘from behind’, prop, superlatives formed 
fr. OE. sef af, of, resp. Goth, af, ‘of’, with the 
Teut. superlative suff. -ta, which corresponds to 
the I.-E. superl. suff. -to (cp. Gk. irptoroc;, ‘first’, 
superl. of nrp6, ‘before’, and see proto-). Cp. 
the first element in eftsoons and the last element 
in abaft. For the orig. comparative form of OE. 
af see next word. 

after, adv. and prep. — ME. after, efter, fr. OE. 
after, ‘behind in place or time’, rel. to ON. eptir, 
‘after’, aptr, ‘back’, Dan., Swed. efter, OHG. 
aftar. Goth, aftra, aftaro, ‘behind’, and cogn. 
with Gk. obrto-T^p-o, ‘farther off’. Suff. - ter has 
comparative force (cp. -ther). After orig. meant 
‘more away’, and represents the comparative 
form of OE. af, ‘off, away’, which is cogn. with 
OI. dpa, Gk. dbr6, L. ah, ‘away from’. See of and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also aft, abaft, 
after, adj . — OE. xftera, fr. aefter. See after, prep, 
aftermath, n., prop, ‘(grass which springs up) after 
(the first) mowing'. — See after and math, 
aftermost, adj. — ME. eftemeste, fr. OE. xfte- 
mest , xftemyst , superlative formed fr. OE: xf 
‘of’, with the suffixes - te , - me and - st ; rel. to 
Goth, aftumists (= af-tu-mi-sts), ‘the last’, a 
treble superlative formed fr. af, ‘of’. The double 
superlative suffixes: Goth. - tu-mi - and OE. 
- te-me - are cogn. with OI. -ta-ma (e.g. in 
sreshfhatamah , ‘most brilliant’, dntamah , ‘next’), 
Avestic -t f -mo (in vahishtdt*mo, ‘best’), L. -tu- 
mus , - ti-mus (in op-tumus, op-timus, ‘best’, in- 
timus, ‘innermost’). E. aftermost (fr. ME. efte- 
meste) was influenced in form by after and most. 
See aft and -most. For the superl. suff. -tumus , -ti- 
mus, cp. intimate, posthumous, optimism, ultimate, 
maritime. For the Teut. superl. suff. -st (= I.-E. 
-isto) see best. 

afterward, afterwards, adv. — OE. xfterweard , 
compounded of xfter, ‘behind’, and -weard, 
‘toward’. See after and -ward, -wards, 
ag-, assimilated form of ad- before g. 
aga, agha, n., a title of rank, esp. in Turkey. — 
Turk, aghd, ‘chief, master, lord’, rel. to East 
Turkish aghd, ‘elder brother’, 
again, adv. — ME. agen , age in, fr. OE. ongegn , 
ongean, ‘against, again’, fr. on, ‘on’, and gegn, 
gagn (hypothetic forms), which are rel. to OS. 



gegin , ‘against’, angegin , ‘against, again’, ON. 
gegn , ‘straight, direct’, igdng, ‘against*, Dan., 
Swed. igen, ‘again’, OFris. jen, OHG. gegin, 
gagan, MHG. gegen, gein, gen, G. gegen (poet, 
also gen), ‘against, toward’, OHG. ingagan , in- 
gegin, MHG. engegen, G. entgegen, ‘against, in 
opposition to, toward*. Cp. against, gainly, and 
the first element in gainsay, Gegenschein. 
against, prep. — ME. ayeynst , cigeinest , againest , 
formed fr. OE. ongegen , ongean , with the ad- 
verbial suff. -es and excrescent -t. See prec. word 
and cp. amidst, amongst, betwixt, whilst. 
agalloch, n., aloe wood. — ModL. agallochum , 
fr. Gk. dydXXoxov, dydXoxov, ‘aloe, aloewood’, 
which is prob. a loan word fr. OI. aguruh, ‘aloe- 
wood’. Cp. eaglewood. Cp. also aloe, 
agalma, n., statue, image. — Gk. &yocA^oc, that 
in which one delights, ornament; ‘statue’, fr. 
dydXXsLv, ‘to glorify, exalt’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

agama, n., name of various Indian scriptures 
{Hinduism). — OI. dgamah , lit. ‘coming up’, 
from particle a-, ‘toward’, and the stem of ga- 
mut i, ‘goes’. OI. a- is rel. to Avestic a- and cogn. 
with Gk. I - (e.g. in £-$£Xeiv, ‘to will’), tj- (e.g. 
in VPocl 6<;, ‘little, small’), 6- (e.g. in 6-x&Xeiv, 
‘to run a ship aground’) ; cp. the first element in 
ananda and the second element in Anopheles and 
in samadh. OI. gdmati is rel. to Avestic jamaiti, 
‘goes’, and cogn. with Gk. (Salvo (for *£Jdp.-i6>, 
*pav-io), ‘I go’, L. venio (for *g”jpid), ‘I come’, 
Goth, qiman , OE. cuman, ‘to come’ ; see come 
and cp. jagat. 

Agama, n., a genus of lizards {zool.) — ModL., 
fr. Sp. agama , which is of Caribbean origin. 
Agamemnon, n., king of Mycenae, leader of the 
Greeks against Troy. — L., fr. Gk. ’Ayapip-vov, 
which prob. stands for *’Aya-piiSpioiv, lit. ‘rul- 
ing mightily’, fr. dyav, ‘very much’, and [iiSov, 
‘ruler’, prop. pres. part, of the ancient verb 
l^Seiv, ‘to protect, rule over’, which derives fr. 
I.-E. base *mSd~, ‘to measure, limit, consider’, 
a -^-enlargement of base *me-, ‘to measure’. See 
meditate and cp. Medea, Medusa and the second 
element in Andromeda, Diomedes, Ganymede, 
agami, n., the trumpeter (a South American 
bird). — F., fr. Galibi agamy. 
agamic, adj., asexual {biology). — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. dyajxo<;, ‘unmarried’. See 
agamous. 

Agamidae, n., a family of lizards {zool.) — ModL., 
formed fr. agami with suff. -idae. 
agamo-, before a vowel agam-, combining form 
meaning ‘asexual’. — Gk. dyap.o-, fr. dyapios, 
‘unmarried’. See next word, 
agamous, adj., cryptogamous (hot.) — L. agamus, 
fr. Gk. dyafios, ‘unmarried’, fr. a- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and ydjio?, ‘marriage’. See gamo-. For 
E. -ous, as equiv. to Gk. -o<;, L. -us, see -ous. 
agamy, n., absence or non-recognition of mar- 
riage relation. — Gk. ayapia, ‘celibacy, single 
estate’. See agamous and -y (representing 
Gk. -ta). 

Agapanthus, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
{bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘flower of love’, fr. Gk. 
ayobnr], ‘love’, and < 5 tv$o<;, ‘flower’. See agape, 
n., and anther. 

agape, adv. and adj., gaping. — Lit. ‘on the gape’ ; 
coined by Milton fr. pref. a-, ‘on’, and the noun 
'gape. Derivative: agape, adj. 
agape, n., love feast of the early Christians. — 
L., fr. Gk. dyirr/j, ‘love’, pi. aya^ai, ‘love feast’, 
fr. dyarrav, ‘to love’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. the first element in Agapanthus, 
Agapomis. 

Agapomis, n., a genus of parrots {or nit hoi.) — 
ModL. lit. ‘bird of love’, compounded of dcya7aj, 
‘love’, and opviq, ‘bird’. See agape, n., and omi- 
tho-. 

agar-agar, n., a gelatinous substance obtained 
from dried seaweed. — Malay, 
agaric, n., any fungus of the genus Agaricus. — 
L. agaricum, fr. Gk. ayapixov, ‘larch fungus’, 
named fr. Agaria , a place in Sarmatia, abound- 
ing in this kind of fungi. Derivative : agaric, adj. 
Agaricaceae, n. pL, a family of fungi {bot.) — 
ModL. formed from Agaricus with suff. -aceae. 
agaricaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 



Agaricus, n., a genus of fungi {bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. agaricum. See agaric. 

Agastache, n., the giant hyssop {bot.) — Gk. ayd- 
OTaxu<;, ‘rich in ears of corn’, compounded of 
dyav, ‘much’, and OTaxu?, ‘ear of com’. The 
first element is of uncertain origin. It possibly 
derives fr. I.-E. *mga- and is rel. to Gk. ptiya <;, 
‘great, large’;. see mega-. The second element is 
cogn. with ON. stinga, OE. stingan , ‘to thrust’; 
see sting and cp. Stacbys. 
agastric, adj. having no stomach {zool.) — Form- 
ed fr. priv. pref. a-, and Gk. yacmrjp, ‘stomach’. 
See gastric. 

agate, n., a kind of chalcedony. — F., fr. L. 
achates, fr. Gk. ayji-rr]q, which is of uncertain 
origin. The name of the river Achates in Sicily, 
as well as the name of the faithful friend of Ae- 
neas, prob. derive from Gk. dx*T7);. See Frisk, 
GEW., I, p. 199 s.v. 

agate, adv., on the way. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and gate, ‘street’. 

Agatha, fern. PN. — L., fr. Gk. dya-9-r], fern, of 
dya&<%, ‘good’. See agatbo-. 

Agathis, n., a genus of timber trees of the pine 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. dya$l?, ‘ball of 
thread’, which is of unknown origin, 
agatbism, n., the doctrine that all things tend 
toward good. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. 
dya&oq, ‘good’. See agatho-. 
agatho-, before a vowel agath-, combining form 
meaning ‘good’. — Gk. aya#o-, dya£-, fr 
dtya$6c;, ‘good’; of uncertain origin. Cp. Aga- 
tha, agathism. 

Agathosma, n., a genus of plants of the rue family 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘smelling good’, com- 
pounded of Gk. dcya^o?, ‘good’ (see agatho-), 
and oapuf), ‘smell, odor’. See agatho- and 
osmium. 

Agave, n., the mother of Pentheus ( Greek my - 
thol.) — L., fr. Gk. * Ayauv), prop. fern, of ayauoc, 
‘illustrious, noble’ (of kings), ‘brilliant, glorious’ 
(of things), rel. to yateiv (for *ydf-£eiv), ‘to 
rejoice, exult’, yaupoc;, ‘exulting in something’, 
yaHetv = yirj&elv, ‘to rejoice’, and cogn. with 
L. gaudere (for *ga w idere), ‘to rejoice’. (The d- 
in d-yao6<; has intensive force.) See joy and 
cp. gaud. 

Agave, n., a genus of plants of the amaryllis 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. prec. word, 
agaze, adv. and adj., gazing. Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and gaze. 

age, n. — ME., fr. OF. aage, eage (F. age), fr. 
VL. *aetaticum, fr. L. aetdtem (acc. of aetas, 
‘age’), whence also It. eta, Catal. edat, Sp. edad. 
Port, idade, ‘age’. L. aetas is contracted fr. ae vi- 
tas, fr. aevum, ‘space of time, eternity’. See aeon 
and cp. eternal. Cp. also coetaneous, coeval, 
longevity, primeval, moyen age. 

Derivatives: age , intr. and tr. v., ag-ed, adj., 
ag-ed-ly, adv., ag-ed-ness, n., age-less, adj. 

-age, suff. forming nouns denoting act, process, 
function, condition, dignity or place. — OF. and 
F. -age, fr. Late L. - aticum , fr. L. -at us, pp. suff. 
of verbs in -are (i.e. verbs of the 1st conjuga- 
tion). See adj. suff. -ate and cp. -atic. 
agee, adv., awry (dial.) — Formed fr. a- and dial. 
E. gee, ‘to turn’. 

Agelaius, n., a genus of birds of the family Icter- 
idae, comprising the blackbird (ornithol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. dyeXato^, ‘belonging to a herd, 
gregarious’, fr. dy$X7), ‘heard’, lit. ‘that which 
is led or driven’, fr. dyEiv, ‘to lead’, which is 
cogn, with L. agere, ‘to drive, lead, do, act’. 
See agent, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
agency, n. — Late L. agenda (whence also F. 
agence), fr. L. age ns, gen. agentis, pres, part of 
agere. See agent, adj. and n., and -cy. 
agenda, n. — L., ‘things to be done’, neut. pi. 
of agendus, the gerundive of agere. See agent. 
For the use of other Latin gerundives or their 
derivatives in English cp. addendum, Amanda, 
Amandus, avisandum, corrigendum, credenda , 
deodand, dividend , girandole, habendum , hacien- 
da, horrendous, launder, legend , memorandum, 
minuend, Miranda, multiplicand , ordinand , pre- 
bend, propaganda, pudendum, radicand, redden- 
dum, referendum, repetend, reprimand, reverend , 
subtrahend, tremendous. 
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agent, adj. — L. agens, gen. agent is, pres. part, 
of agere , ‘to set in motion, drive, lead, conduct, 
guide, govern ; to do, act’, whence agmen , ‘army, 
troop, band, multitude’, lit. that which is lead’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ag -, ‘to drive, lead, act, do’, whence 
also Gk. Aysiv, ‘to lead, guide, drive, carry 
off’, Ayivetv, ‘to lead, bring’, Ayd>v, ‘assembly, 
contest in the games’, Ayomoi, ‘struggle for vic- 
tory, anguish, agony’, Aywyos, ‘leader’, dy<oyr)> 
‘a carrying away, a leading’, OI. ajati , ‘drives’, 
ajirah , ‘moving, active’, Avestic azahi \ ‘drives’, 
Toch. A dk-, B dk ‘to travel, lead’. Arm. acem , 
‘I lead, bring’, ON. aka , ‘to drive'. Cp. agent, 
n. Cp. also abigeat, acorn, acre, act, action, acti- 
vate, actor, actress, actuate, Agelaius, agenda, 
agile, agitate, agminate, -agogue, agonist, ago- 
nize, agony, agrarian, agrestic, agriculture, agrio-, 
agro-, agronomy, Agrostis, Agyieus, aisle, ala, 
ambages, ambagious, ambassador, ambiguous, 
ament, anagogy, antagonist, apagoge, assay, 
Auriga, axilla, axiom, axis, axle, cache, chora- 
gus, clarigation, coact, coagulate, cogent, cogi- 
tate, demagogic, deuteragonist, embassy, epact, 
essay, exact, examen, exigent, exiguous, exility, 
indagate, intransigent, isagoge, paragoge, para- 
gonite, pedagogue, pilgrim, prodigal, protago- 
nist, react, redact, remex, stavesacre, strategy, 
synagogue, transact, tritagonist, and the second 
element in castigate, clarigation, fastigiate, fu- 
migate, fustigate, levigate, litigate, mitigate, na- 
vigate, objurgate, purge, variegate, 
agent, n. — F., in the sense of ‘acting force’, fr. 
ML. agens , in the sense of ‘acting person’, fr. 
It. agente ; both these words derive fr. L. agens, 
gen .agentis, pres. part, of agere. See agent, adj. 
agential, adj. — Formed fr. agency with suff. 
-ial. 

Ageratum, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot.) — ModL. ageratum, fr. Gk. Ay^- 
pocTov, neut. of ay^paTot;, ‘ageless, everlasting’, 
fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and y^pac;, ‘old age’. 

See geronto-. 

ageustia, ageusia, n., lack of the sense of taste 
C med .) — Gk. Aycocrria, ‘a not-tasting, fasting’, 
fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and a derivative of Gk. 
yeuECT&cu, ‘to taste’, fr. I.-E. base *geus-, *gus -, 
‘to taste, enjoy by tasting’. See choose and cp. 
gust, ‘relish’. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
agger, n., mound, rampart ( Roman antiq.) — L., 
‘heap, pile, dam, dike, mound, rampart’, lit. 
things brought together’, from the stem of ag- 
gerere , ‘to bring to (a place), bring together’, 
fr. ad- and gerere, ‘to bear, carry’. See gerent 
and cp. exaggerate. 

agglomerate, tr. and intr. v., to gather into a 
mass. — L. agglomeratus, pp. of agglomerate, 
‘to wind into or as into a ball’, fr. ad- and glo- 
merdre, ‘to form into a ball’, fr. glomus, gen. 
glomeris , ‘a ball of yarn’. See glomerate and cp. 
conglomerate. 

Derivatives: agglomeration (q.v.), agglomerat- 
ive, adj., agglomerat-or , n. 
agglomerate, adj., gathered into a mass. — L. ag- 
glomeratus , pp. of agglomerate. See agglome- 
erate, v. 

Derivative : agglomerate , n. 
agglomeration, n. — L. agglomerat'd, gen. -onis, 
fr. agglomeratus , pp. of agglomerare . See agglo- 
merate, v., and -ion. 

agglutinant, adj. uniting. — L. agglutindns, gen. 
-antis. See agglutinate and -ant. 

Derivative: agglutinant, n. 
agglutinate, tr. v., to unite with glue or as with 
glue; intr. v., to unite. — L. agglutinate, pp. of 
agglutindre, ‘to fasten together with glue, to 
fasten to’, fr. ad- and glutinare , ‘to glue’, fr. 
gluten, gen. glut inis, ‘glue’. See gluten, glue and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: agglutin-ated , adj., agglutin-ation , 
n., agglutinat-ive , adj., agglutinat-or, n. 
agglutinate, adj., united. — See agglutinate, v. 
agglutinin, n., a substance causing agglutination 
( bacteriology ). — Coined by the German bac- 
teriologist Max von Gruber (1853-1927) from 
the stem of L. agglutindre, ‘to glue on’. See 
agglutinate and chem. suff. -in. 
aggrandize, tr. v. to make larger, increase. — F. 
agrandiss -, pres. part, stem of agrandir, ‘to en- 



large’, fr. a, ‘to’ (see a), and grandir, ‘to in- 
crease’, fr. L. grandir e , ‘to make great, increase’, 
fr. grandis, ‘great’. See grand. The spelling with 
double g is due to the analogy of Latin words 
beginning with agg- (for ad-g). 

Derivatives: aggrandizement (q.v.), aggrandiz- 
er , n. 

aggrandizement, n. — F. agrandissement , fr. a- 
grandir. See prec. word and -ment. 
aggravate, tr. v., to make worse. — L. aggra- 
vate, pp. of aggravare, ‘to make heavier, make 
worse’, fr. ad- and gravare, ‘to charge with a 
load, to make heavy’, fr. gravis ‘heavy’. See 
grave, ‘weighty’, and cp. grieve, ‘to feel grief’, 
aggrieve. 

Derivatives : aggravated, adj., aggravating , adj., 
aggravat-ing-ly, adv., aggravation (q.v.), aggra- 
vat-ive , adj., aggravat-or, n. 
aggravation, n. — Late L. aggravatio , gen. -onis, 
fr. L. aggravate, pp. of aggravare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

aggregate, adj., that can be aggregated. — See 
aggregate and -able. 

aggregate, tr. v. to gather into a mass; to amount 
to. — L. aggregate, pp. of aggregate, ‘to add 
to, attach oneself to, follow’, lit. ‘to bring to the 
flock’, fr. ad- and gregare, ‘to gather into a 
flock’, fr. grex, gen. gregis , ‘flock’. See grega- 
rious and verbal suff. -ate and cp. congregate, 
egregious, segregate. 

Derivatives: aggregation, n., aggregative , adj., 
aggregator , n., aggregat-ory, adv. 
aggregate, adj., gathered into a mass. — L. aggre- 
gate, pp. of aggregare. See aggregate, v. 
Derivatives: aggregate , n., a collective mass; 
sum total, aggregate-ly, adv., aggregate-ness, n. 
aggress, intr. v., to start a quarrel. — F. agresser, 
fr. Late L. aggressare, freq. of L. aggredi (pp. ag- 
gresse ), ‘to go to, approach, attack’, fr. ad- 
and gradi (pp. gresse), ‘to step, go’, fr. grade , 
‘step’. See grade. For the change of Latin d (in 
grddi ) to i (in ad-grissus, ag-grfsse) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. For the form 
of gresse, pp. of gradi, see congress. 
Derivatives: aggression (q.v.), aggress- ive, adj., 
aggress-ive-ly, adv., aggress-ive-ness, n., aggres- 
sor (q.v.) 

aggression, n. — F. agression, fr. L. aggressidnem, 
acc. of aggressio, ‘a going to; an attack’, fr. 
aggress us, pp. of aggredi. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

aggrieve, tr. v., 1) to grieve; 2) to injure in one’s 
rights. — ME. agreven , fr. OF. agrever, fr. L. 
aggravate, ‘to make heavier’. See aggravate. 
Derivatives: aggriev-ed, adj., aggriev-ed-ly , adv., 
aggriev-ed-ness , n. 

aghast, adj., frightened. — ME. agast, agasted , 
pp. of age ten, ‘to frighten’, formed fr. intensive 
pref. a- and OE. gxstan, ‘to frighten’, fr. gxst, 
gdst , ‘spirit’. See ghost and cp. ghastly. Cp. also 
the second element in flabbergast, 
agile, adj., nimble, active. — F., fr. L. agilis, 
‘that can be moved easily, nimble, quick’, fr. 
agere, ‘to move, drive’. See agent, adj., and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see 
suff. -ile. 

Derivatives: agile-ly, adv., agile-ness , n., agili- 
ty (q.v.) 

agility, n. — F. agilite, fr. L. agilitatem , acc. of 
agilitds, ‘mobility, nimbleness, quickness’, fr. 
agilis. See prec. word and -Ity. 
agio, n., the discount paid to exchange one cur- 
rency for another. — It. aggio , agio , fr. dial. It. 
lajje, fr. MGk. AXXaytov, ’exchange’, fr. Gk. 
AXXayrj, ’change*; see allagite. The / in lajje 
was mistaken for the It. def. article and was 
accordingly dropped. 

agiotage, n. — F., fr. agioter , ‘to be a stock job- 
ber’, fr. agio. See prec. word and -age. 
agist, tr. v., to take cattle to graze at a certain 
prize. — OF. agister, fr. a, ‘to’ (see A), and g is ter 
(F. glter), ‘to lodge, lie’, fr. giste (F. gite), ‘lying 
place, resting place’, fr. L. jacita, fern. pp. of 
L. jacere, ‘to lie’, used as a noun. See jet, ‘to 
spirt forth’, and cp. gist, ‘essence’. Cp. also ad- 
jacent, agio. 

agistment, n., 1) the act of agisting; 2) an agree- 
ment to agist; 3) profit made by agisting. — 



OF. agistement, fr. agister. See prec. word and 

-ment. 

agistor, agister, n., one who agists. — AF. agis- 
tour, fr. OF. agister. See agist and agential suff. 
-or, resp. -er. 

agitable, adj. — L. agitabilis, ‘that can easily be 
moved’, fr. agitare. See agitate and -able. 

agitate, tr. and intr. v. — L. agitate, pp. of agi- 
tare , ‘to put in constant motion, drive, impel’, 
freq. of agere, ‘to move, drive’. See agent, adj., 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. cogitate. 
Derivatives: agitated , adj., agitat-ed-ly , adv., 
agitation (q.v.) 

agitation, n. — F., fr. L. agitationem , acc. of agi- 
tatid, ‘motion, agitation’, fr. agitate, pp. of 
agitare. See agitate and -ion. 

Derivative: agitation-al, adj. 

agitato, adj. agitated ( meical direction). — It., 
pp. of agitare, fr. L. agitare. See agitate. 

agitator, n. — L., fr. agitate, pp. of agitare. See 
agitate and agential suff. -or. 

Agkistrodon, n., a genus of pit vipers (zool.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. AyxiaTpov, ‘fish- 
hook’, and 6&<jv, gen. o&6vto^, ‘tooth’. The 
first element is rel. to Ayxos, ‘a bend, hollow’, 
Ayxtov, ‘elbow’, lit. ‘the bend of the arm’, and 
cogn. with L. angule, ‘angle, corner’; see 
angle, ‘corner’. For the second element see 
odonto-. 

Aglaia, n., one of the Graces in Greek mythol- 
ogy. — L., fr. Gk. ’AyXatot, lit. ‘splendor, beau- 
ty, brightness’, fr. AyXa6<;, ‘splendid, beautiful, 
bright’, which is of uncertain origin. It pos- 
sibly stands for *A-yXaf6^ and is formed fr. 
copul. pref. a- and I.-E. base *gl-, zero degree of 
base *gel-, ‘clear, serene, cheerful, lovely; to 
laugh’. Copul. pref. A- (in *A-yXaF6s) stands 
for I.-E. *stp-, a weak gradational form of I.-E. 
base *sem-, ‘one, together’; see same. Fr. base 
*gel- derive Gk. yaXrjv6?, ‘calm, serene’, yotX^VTq, 
‘stillness of wind and wave’, yeXotv, ‘to laugh’, 
Y^Xox;, ‘laughter’; see geloto- and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Aglaspis, n., a genus of Cambian Xiphosura 
( paleontol .) — ModL., lit. ‘with a glittering 
shield’, contracted fr. Gk. AyXtx6^, ‘splendid, 
beautiful, bright’, and Acttc(<;, ‘shield’. See 
Aglaia and aspidium. 

agleam, adv. and adj., gleaming. — Formed fr. 
a-, ‘on’, and gleam. 

aglet, aiglet, n., the metal tag of a lace. — F. 
aiguille tte, dimin. of aiguille, ‘needle’, fr. VL. 
*acucula, corresponding to L. acicula , dimin. of 
acus, ‘needle’. Cp. It, agucchia, OProven^., Port. 
agulha, Sp. aguja, ‘needle’, and see acus, aiguil- 
le. For the ending see suff. -et. 

agley r adv., awry ( chiefly Scot.). — Formed fr. 
a- ‘on’, and Scot, gley, ‘to squint’. 

Aglossa, n. pL, a suborder of amphibians (zool.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. AyXcooaog, ‘tongueless’. See 
next word. 

aglossal, adj., tongueless. — Formed with adj. 

suff. -al fr. Gk. AyXoxjooi;, ‘without a tongue’, 
fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and yX&craa, ‘tongue’. 
See gloss, ‘note’, and cp. prec. word. 

aglow, adv. and adj., in a glow. — Formed fr. 
a-, ‘on’, and glow. 

agmatine, n., name of the base C 5 H, 4 N 4 (biochem.) 

— Coined by the German physiological chemist 
Albrecht Kossel (1853-1927) fr. Gk. Ayjia, gen. 
< 5 cyp.aTo <;, ‘fragment’, and chem. suff. -ine. Gk. 
Ayjjia is rel. to Ayvu^t. (for *F ayvo^i), ‘I break’, 
and cogn. with Toch. wak ‘to burst, crack’, in 
the causative form, ‘to cause to split, to dis- 
tinguish’, wakam, ‘peculiarity’. See Frisk, GEW., 
I, p. 13 s.v. Ayvu^u. 

agmatology, n., the study of fractures in surgery. 

— Compounded of Gk. Ayjxa, gen. Ayfiaxoi;, 
‘fragment’, and -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See agmatine and -logy. 

agminate, agminated, adj., grouped. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ate, resp. also -ed, fr. L. agmen, 
gen. -minis, ‘multitude in motion, crowd, army’, 
lit. ‘that which moves’, fr. agere, ‘to set in mo- 
tion, drive’; cogn. with OI. djmah, ‘path’, Gk. 
oyjjLOs;, ‘furrow; path’. See agent, adj., and -men. 

agnail, n., a hangnail. — OE. angnsegl, ‘worn on 
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the foot’, compounded of ang- (used only in 
compounds), ‘narrow, painful’, and neegl, ‘nail’. 
The first element is rel. to OE. enge, ‘narrow’ ; 
see anger. For the second element see nail. Cp. 
anbury. 

agnate, adj., sprung from the same male ances- 
tor. — L. agnatus , ‘related by the father’s side’, 
lit. ‘bom to’, pp. of agnasci, ‘to be born in ad- 
dition to’, fr. ad- and OL. gnasci (whence L. 
ndsci), ‘to be bom’. See natal and cp. cognate, 
innate. 

Derivatives : agnate , n., agnat-ic, adj. 
agnation, n., an agnate relationship. — L. ag- 
ndtid, gen. -dnis, fr. agnatus. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

agnathous, adj., having no jaws. — Formed fr. 
priv. pref. a- and Gk. yvdc&o<;, ‘jaw’. See gna- 
thic and -oils. 

Agnes, fem. PN. — L. Agnes , fr. Gk. 'Ayvrj, lit. 
‘pure, chaste’, fem. of ayvo<;. See a gnus castus 
and cp. Inez. The most frequent ME. forms of 
the name Agnes were Amis , Annys . Cp. Nancy. 
Agni, n., one of the chief gods of the Vedas. — 
OI. Agnify, ‘the god of fire’, fr. agnih, ‘fire’, which 
is cogn. with L. ignis, ‘fire’. See igneous, 
agnize, tr. v., to recognize (archaic). — Formed 
fr. L. agnoscere on analogy of recognize (fr. L. 
recognoscere). 

agnoiology, n., the doctrine of ignorance (philos.) 
— Coined by J.-F. Ferrier in 1 854 fr. Gk. tfyvoia, 
‘ignorance’, and -\oyVx; fr. -\ 6 yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. Gk. tfyvota is formed 
fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and the stem of yiyvd>- 
oxeiv, ‘to know*; see gnostic and cp. agnostil. 
For -the second element see -logy, 
agnomen, n., name added to the surname ( Roman 
antiq .) — L. agnomen, fr. ad- and OL. gnomen 
(whence L. nomen), ‘name’. See name and cp. 
nominal. Cp. also cognomen, 
agnostic, n., one who professes that the existence 
of a First Cause and the essential nature of 
things are not and cannot be known. — Coined 
by Thomas Henry Huxley (1825-95) in 1869 on 
analogy of gnostic fr. Gk. < 5 cyvtoaTo<;, ‘unknown, 
not to be known’. See priv. pref. a- and gnostic. 
Derivative: agnostic, adj. 
agnosticism, n., the doctrine of agnostics. — 
Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -ism. 
agnus castus, n., an ornamental tree. — L. ; agnus 
derives fr. Gk. #yvo ?, ‘a willowlike tree, used 
at religious festivals, the chaste tree’, which is 
of unknown origin. This word was confused 
both with L. agnus , ‘lamb’, and Gk. ayv6c;, 
‘sacred, chaste’, whence arose the name agnus 
castus , prop, ‘the chaste lamb’, and, as a loan 
translation of this latter name, G. Keuschlamm , 
and E. chaste tree. For the etymology of castus 
see chaste. Cp. the second element in Elaeagnus. 
ago, adv. — Prop. pp. of ME. agon, ‘to go away’, 
fr. OE. agan, ‘to go away, pass by’, fr. intensive 
pref. a- and gan, ‘to go’. See go. 
agog, adverb and adj., in a state of excitement. — 
F. en gogues , ‘mirthful’. Cp. etre en goguette(s), 
‘to be on the spree’, goguenard, ‘mocking, ban- 
tering’. All these words derive from *gog-, a 
base of imitative origin. 

-agogue, combining form meaning ‘leading, guid- 
ing’, as in demagogue, pedagogue. — Gk. -ayw- 
y6q, fr. aya>y6^, ‘leader’, fr. < 5 cyeiv, ‘to lead’. See 
agent, adj. 

agomphious, adj., toothless. — Coined by the 
German naturalist Ch. G. Ehrenberg (1795-1876) 
from priv. pref. a- and Gk. yojx^to^ (scil. 68wv), 
‘grinder tooth’, fr. y6jxcpo<;, ‘bolt, nail’. Seegom- 
phosis and -ous. 

agonic, adj., not forming an angle. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. < 5 cyo>voi;, ‘without angles’, 
fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and yovta, ‘angle’. See 
-gon. 

agonist, n.. a contender in public games. — Gk. 
aywvtarTj?, ‘combatant; actor’, fr. dcyawiCeO'dm. 
See agonize and -ist and cp. antagonist, deutera- 
gonist, protagonist, tritagonist. 

Derivatives: agonist-ic , adj., agonist -ic-al-ly, 
adv., agonistics (q.v.) 

agonistics, n., athletics. — See prec. word and -ics. 
agonize, intr. v., to suffer extreme pain; tr. v. to 



cause extreme pain, to torture. — F. agoniser , 
‘to begin death agony’, fr. ML. agonizare, fr. 
Gk. iycov^ecrOai, ‘to contend for a prize, to 
struggle’, fr. iywv ’assembly; contest in the 
games’. See agony and -ize. 

Derivatives: agoniz-er, n., agoniz-ing , adj., ag- 
oniz-ing-ly , adv. 

agonothete, n., leader of the public games in an- 
cient Greece. — Gk. dcycovo-S-ETr^, ‘judge of the 
contest’, formed fr. < 4 yd>v, ‘contest’, and the 
stem of TtSivou, ‘to put, place’. See agony and 
theme. 

agony, n., extreme pain. — OF. (= F.) agonie, 
fr. Eccles. L. agonia , fr. Gk. dtytovla, ‘struggle’, 
orig. ‘struggle for victory in the games’, fr. iycov, 
‘assembly, contest in the games’, fr. #yeiv, ‘to 
lead, guide’, which is cogn. with L. agere , ‘to 
set in motion, drive, lead’. See agent and -y 
(representing Gk. -ta) and cp. agonist, 
agora, n., an assembly; the place of assembly; 
the market place. — Gk. ayop&, rel. to dtyelpetv, 
‘to assemble’, #yupu;, ‘assembly’, ayUpTys, 
‘beggar’, and cogn. with L. grex , gen. gregis , 
‘flock’. See gregarious and cp. the second ele- 
ment in allegory, category, panegyric, paregoric, 
agoranome, n., a superintendent of the market 
(1 Greek antiq.) — L. agoranomus , fr. Gk. dcyopa- 
v6(ao<;, ‘clerk of the market’, fr. dyop*, ‘market’ 
and the stem of vcfzetv, ‘to divide, distribute’. 
See agora and Nemesis. 

agoraphobia, n., morbid fear of being in open 
spaces (med.) — Coined by Westphal in 1871, 
who first described this morbid condition. The 
word lit. means ‘fear of a public place.’ See 
agora and -phobia. 

agouti, aguti, aguty, n., a Central-American and 
West-Indian rodent. — F., fr. Sp. aguti, a native 
Indian name. 

agraffe, n., hook, clasp. — F. agrafe , back forma- 
tion fr. agrafer , ‘to hook, fasten’, fr. d, ‘to* 
(see a), and OF. grafer , ‘to fasten with a hook’, 
fr. grafe, ‘hook’, fr. OHG. krdpfo, ‘hook’. 
See grape. 

agraphia, n., inability to write; a form of aphasia 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. priv. pref. a- 
and -graph ia. 

agrarian, adj., 1) of the land; 2) of agriculture. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. agrdrius, ‘pertaining 
to land’, fr. ager, gen. agri , ‘field, land’, which 
is rel. to Umbr. ager and cogn. with Gk. ayp 6 q, 
‘field’, Goth, akrs, OE. secer, ‘field’. See acre 
and agent and cp. agriculture. Cp. also acorn, 
agrestic, agrio-, agro-, Agrostis and the second 
element in onager. 

Derivative: agrarian , n. 

agree, intr. v. — ME. agreen, fr. OF. agreer (F. 
agreer ), ‘to receive with favor’, fr. a (F. a), ‘to* 
(see a), and gre (F. gre), ‘will, pleasure’, fr. L. 
grdtum, neut. of the adjective grdtus, ‘acceptable, 
pleasing, agreeable, grateful’, used as a noun. See 
grateful and cp. the second element in maugre. 
Derivatives: agreeable (q.v.), agre-ed, adj., agre- 
ed- ly, adv., agree- ing, adj., agree-ing-ly , adv., 
agreement (q.v.) 

agreeable, adj. — ME. agreable , fr. OF. agreable 
(F. agreable). See agree and -able. 

Derivatives: agreeabil-ity, n., agreeable-ness , n., 
agreeabl-y , adv. 

agreement, n. — OF. agrement (F. agrement), fr. 
agreer. See agree and -ment. 
agrestic, adj., rustic, rural. — L. agrestis, ‘per- 
taining to the fields’, fr. ager, ‘field’; see agrar- 
ian. Agrestis has been dissimilated fr. *agrestris. 
(Cp. campestris, ‘relating to the field’, fr. cam- 
pus, ‘field’, and terrestris, ‘earthly’, fr. terra , 
‘earth’.) 

agricolite, n., silicate of bismuth (mineral.) — 
Named after the German mineralogist Georg 
Agricola (1494-1555). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

agriculturalist, n., a farmer. — Formed fr. L. 
agricultura (see agriculture) with the suffixes -al 
and -ist. Cp. agriculturist, 
agriculture, n. — F., fr. L. agricultura, lit. ‘culti- 
vation of the land’, compounded of ager, gen. 
agri, ‘field, land’, and cultura, ‘cultivation’. See 
agrarian and culture. 

Derivatives: agricult ur-al, adj., agriculturalist, 



agriculturist (qq.v.) 

agriculturist, n., an agriculturalist (rare). — 
Formed with suff. -ist fr. L. agricultura. See 
prec. word. 

Agrimonia, n., a genus of herbs (bot.) — ModL. 
See next word. 

agrimony, n. — L. agrimonia, fr. Gk. apyefxcjvr), 
‘a kind of poppy’, which is prob. borrowed fr. 
Heb. argamdn, ‘purple’ ; influenced in form by 
L. ager , gen. agri, ‘field’. See Argemone. 
agrimotor, n., a machine used in agriculture. — 
Compounded of L. ager , gen. agri, ‘field’ (see 
agrarian), and E. motor. 

agrio-, combining form meaning ‘wild’. — Gk. 
dypio-, fr. &ypioc, ‘wild’, lit. meaning ‘living in 
the fields’, fr. aypoq, ‘field’, which is cogn. with 
L. ager , ‘field’. See agrarian, 
agriology, n. the study of prehistoric human cus- 
toms. — Compounded of agrio- and Gk. -Xoyta, 
fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one Vvho deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See -logy. 

agrito, n., name of the plant called scientifically 
Mahonia trifoliata. — Sp., fr. agrio, ‘sour’, fr. 
VL. acrus, fr. L. acer, ‘sharp’, in VL. also ‘sour’. 
Cp. F. aigre , ‘sour’, which also derives fr. VL. 
acrus , and see acrid. Cp. also eager and the 
second element in vinegar, 
agro-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
agriculture’. — Gk. dcypo-, fr. aypo^, ‘field’, 
which is cogn. with L. ager, ‘field’. See agrarian, 
agronomy, n., the science of crop production; 
management of land. — F. agronomie, fr. Gk. 
aypov6jxo<;, ‘rural’, which is compounded of 
<£ypo<;, ‘field’ and the stem of v£pieiv, ‘to as- 
sign, manage’, ‘to drive (cattle) to pasture*. See 
agrarian and Nemesis. 

Derivatives: agronom-ic, agronom-ic-al, adjs., 
agronom-ics , n., agronom-ist, n. 

Agropyron, n., a genus of perennial grasses (bot.) 
— ModL., lit. ‘field wheat’, fr. Gk. ayp<$<;, 
‘field’, and 7mp6s, ‘corn, wheat’. The first ele- 
ment is cogn. with L. ager , ‘field’ ; see agrarian. 
For the second element see pyrene and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Agrostemma, n., a genus of plants of the pink 
family; the com cockle (bot.) — ModL. lit. 
‘crown of the field’, fr. Gk. ocyp 6$, ‘field’, and 
cxs^a, ‘wreath’. See agro- and stemma. 
Agrostis, n., a genus of grasses, the bent grass 
(bot.) — L. agrostis , ‘couch grass’, fr. Gk. 
<5typco<m?, fr. ayp6?, ‘field’. See agro-. 
agrostology, n., that branch of botany which deals 
with grasses. — Compounded of Gk. &ypti>oTt<;, 
‘grass’, and -Xoyta, fr. -X6y6i;, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See Agrostis and -logy, 
aground, adv. (naut.) — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 
ground. 

agrypnia, n., sleeplessness (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. aypoTirvCa, sleeplessness, wakefulness’, 
fr. <5typu7rvo< ‘wakeful’, which is compounded 
of aypo<;, ‘field’, and < 5 rrvo<;, ‘sleep’; the orig. 
meaning of iypurcvoc was ‘sleeping in the field*. 
See agro- and hypno-. 

aguardiente, n., spirituous liquor. — Sp., lit. 
‘burning water*, compounded of agua, ‘water’ 
fr. L. aqua, and ardiente, fr. L. ardentem , acc. of 
ardens, pres. part, of order e, ‘to burn’. See aqua- 
tic and ardent. 

ague, n., malarial fever. — OF. ague , ‘an acute 
fever’, prop. fem. of the adjective agu (F. aigu), 
‘sharp, acute (scil. fever)’, fr. L. (febris) acuta , 
‘an acute fever’, fem. of acutus, ‘sharp, acute’. 
See acute. 

Derivatives: agu-ish, adj., agu-ish-ly , adv., agu- 
ish-ness , n., ague-like , adj. 
agunah, n., a woman prevented from remarrying 
because she has no proof of her husband’s death 
(Jewish religion). — Heb. 'dghund h , lit. ‘restrained 
(from marrying)’, passive fem. part, of ‘ aghdn , 
‘he restrained, shut up’, which is rel. to Arab. 
'A 1 jama, IV ( — causative) form of stem l -j-m, ‘to 
shut up’. 

Agyieus, n., a name of Apollo (Greek mythol.) — 
Gk. ’Ayoteui;, lit. ‘guardian of the streets’, fr. 
tfyuioc, ‘street’, lit. ‘that through which some- 
thing is led or driven’, fr. ayetv, ‘to drive’, 
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which is cogn. with L. agere , Ho set in motion, 
drive; to do, act’. See agent, adj. 
agynary, adj., having no female organs (hot.) — 
Formed fr. priv. pref. a-, Gk. yuvr], ‘woman’ 
(see gyneco-), and adj. sufT. -ary. 

ah, interj. — Of imitative origin, 
aha, interj. — Of imitative origin. 

Ahabah Rabbah, the second of two benedictions 
preceding the Shema in the morning prayer 
{Jewish liturgy). — Heb. ahdbhd h rabbd h , lit. 
‘with great love’ (so called from the two first 
words of the text of the benediction). Ahdbhd h , 
‘love’, derives fr. ahabh , ‘he loved’, which is rel. 
to Aram, ahabh , ‘he loved’, and possibly also 
to Arab, habba , ‘he was moved’. Rabbd h is fem. 
of rabh, ‘great’ (whence Mishnaic Heb. rabh , 
‘master’). See rabbi and cp. the first element in 
Jeroboam. 

Ahabath Olam, the second of the two benedic- 
tions preceding the Shema in the evening prayer 
{Jewish liturgy). — Heb. ahdbhath ‘ oldm , ‘with 
everlasting love’ (so called from the two first 
words of the text of the benediction). Ahdbhath 
is the state construct of ahabhd A , ‘love’; see 
prec. word. ‘ Oldm means ‘eternity’ (in Mishnaic 
Hebrew also ‘world’); see Olam Habba. 
Ahasuerus, n., name of a Persian king {Bible); 
identical with Xerxes. — Heb. Ahashwerdsh (al- 
so, in the kethib of the Book of Esther 10:1, 
Ahashresh), fr. OPers. Xshayarshan- (whence 
also Gk. S£p£7)s), ‘lit. ‘male (i.e. hero) among 
kings’, fr. xshaya-, ‘king’, and arshan -, ‘male, 
man’. The first element derives fr. I.-E. base 
*qpe(i)-, *qp*{i)~, Ho r ule’ ; see check, ‘a sudden 
stop’. The second element is cogn. with Gk. 
apcnfjv, ‘male, masculine’, OI. pabhah, ‘bull, 
steer’, fr. I.-E. base *eras~, *ras-, *eres~, *ers-, 
Ho flow, wet, moisten’, whence also L. rds, gen. 
roris , ‘dew’ ; see roric and cp. rasa. Cp. Xerxes, 
ahead, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 
head. 

aheap, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and heap, 
ahem, interj. — Of imitative origin. 

Ahi, a serpent in Vedic mythology, identified 
with Vritra. — OI. dhih, ‘serpent’, rel. to Avestic 
azish and cogn. with Gk. £/»,<;, ‘viper’, L. anguis , 
‘serpent, snake’. See anguine and cp. echidna, 
ahoy, interj. — A natural sound, compounded of 
the interjections a, ‘ah’, and hoy. See ah and hoy. 
Ahriman, n., the spirit of evil in the Zoroastrian 
religion. — Gk. *Apei[Aavto? (in Aristotle) or 
’Apeipdcv-qc (in Agathias), fr. Avestic ahra mai - 
nyu , ‘the evil (lit. hostile) spirit’, 
ahull, adv. {naut.) — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 
hull, ‘body of a ship’. 

ahura, n., a benevolent deity {Persian mythology). 
— Avestic ahura-, *a god, a good spirit’, rel. to 
OI. asurap, of same meaning. See asura and cp. 
the first element in Ormazd. 

Ahura- Mazda, n. — See Ormazd. 

ai, n., the three-toed sloth. — Tupi ai, a word 
imitative of the cry of the animal. 

aid, tr. v. — OF. aidier, aider (F. aider), fr. L. 
adj iit are. Ho help’, freq. of adjuvare (pp. adju- 
tus ), Ho help’, sustain’, fr. ad- and juvare , Ho 
help’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. adju- 
tant, adjuvant, coadjutor, jocund, jury, adj. 
Derivatives: aid-er, n., aid-ful, adj. 
aid, n. — OF. (= F.) aide, back formation ir. aider. 
See aid, v. 

aide-de-camp, aid-de-camp, n. — F. aide-de-camp , 
lit. ‘camp assistant’. See aid, n., and camp, 
aigrette, n., egret. — F. aigrette. See egret, 
aiguille, n., i) a peak shaped like a needle; 2) a 
needlelike borer. — F., ‘a needle’, fr. VL. 
*acucula. See aglet. 

aiguillette, n., an aglet. — F., dimin. of aiguille , 
‘needle’. See prec. word and -ette. 
aikinite, n., a sulfobismutite of lead and copper 
{mineral.) — Named after the English mineral- 
ogist Arthur Aikin. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

ail, tr. and intr. v. — ME. eilen , alien, fr. OE. 
eglan. Ho molest, trouble’, rel. to Goth, agls , 
‘shameful*, agio, ‘distress, oppression’, us-agljan. 
Ho oppress’. 

Derivatives: ail-ing, adj., ail-ment , n. 

Ailanthus, more correctly Ailantus, the tree of 



heaven {hot.) — ModL., fr. Amboyna ailanto , 
‘tree of the gods’, or ‘tree of heaven’. The spell- 
ing ailanthus is due to a confusion of the end 
of this word with Gk. <5tv&os, ‘flower’, 
aile, winged {her.) — F., ‘winged’, fr. aite, ‘a 
wing’, fr. L. ala. See aisle and cp. aileron, 
alar. 

aileron, n., hinged flap of the wing of an air- 
plane. — F., ‘little wing’, dimin. of aile, fr. OF. 
e/e, fr. L. ala , ‘wing’. See aisle and cp. words 
there referred to. 

ailette, n., a steel plate worn on the shoulders for 
protection. — F., ‘little wing’, dimin. of aile , 
’wing’, fr. L. ala , ‘wing’. See aisle and cp. pre- 
ceding word. For the ending see suff. -ette. 
ailuropbile, ailurophil, n., a lover of cats. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. afXoupoq, ‘cat’, and -<piXo<;, 
‘loving’. For the first element see Ailurus, for the 
second see -phile. 

ailurophobia, n., morbid fear of cats. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. atXoupoq, ‘cat’, and -<po(3(a, 
‘fear of’, fr. cp6{So<;, ‘fear’. See prec. word and 

-phobia. 

Ailurus, n., the genus consisting of the panda 
{zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. atXoupo?, ‘cat’, which 
is of uncertain origin; its derivation fr. Gk. 
aloXop, ‘quick moving, rapid’, and oop<£, Hail*, 
is folk etymology. Cp. aeluro-. 
aim, intr. and tr. v. — ME. aimen , eimen, fr. OF. 
aesmer , which is formed fr. a. Ho* (see a), and 
esmer, fr. L. aestimare , Ho estimate*. See esteem. 
Derivatives: aim , n., aim-less, adj., aim-less- 
ly , adv. 

air, n., atmosphere. — ME. aire , fr. OF. (= F.) 
air, fr. L. aer (whence also Rum, aer, OProvenc., 
Catal., Sp. aire , Port, air, ‘air’), which derives 
fr. Gk. gen. r^pot;, Att. gen. a£pot;, ‘air’ 
(from the Att. acc. <££pa is borrowed It. aria , 
‘air’). Gk. dWjp (cp. the parallel forms Aeol. 
aiJyjp, Dor. apYjp) and the rel. atfpa, ‘air in 
motion, breeze’, are of uncertain origin. They 
are possibly rel. to aetpeiv, Ho lift up, raise*, 
and lit. mean ‘that which rises’. See aorta, and 
cp. aerate, aerial, aero-, the first element in 
aerostat, and the second element in malaria. 
Derivatives: air, v., air-able , adj., air-er , n., air- 
ing , n., air-less , adj., air-y, adj., air-i-ly , adv., 
air-i-ness, n. 

air, n., melody, tune. — F., fr. It. aria, of s.m., 
fr. L. aerea, fem. of the adjective aereus , ‘per- 
taining to the air’, fr. aer , ‘air*. See prec. word 
and cp. aria. 

airplane, n. — Compounded of air and plane. 
See aeroplane. 

aisle, n. — ME. He, ele, fr. OF. ele (F. aile), 
‘wing’, fr. L. ala, of s.m., which stands for *ag- 
s-la and is rel. to axilla, ‘armpit’, and cogn. with 
OI. dk?ah, ‘collarbone’, Avestic ashayd (dual 
gen.), ‘of both shoulders’. Arm. anut‘ (for *as- 
nut ‘), ‘armhole’, OHG. ahsala , MHG. ahsel, 
G. Achsel , ON. oxl, OS. ahsla, OE. eaxl, 
‘shoulder’. AU these words are formed fr. I.-E. 
base *ag~. Ho move, drive’, with reference to 
the arms moved from the shoulders. See agent, 
adj., and cp. aileron, ailette, alar, alate, aliform, 
aliped, alula, axil, axilla, axillary, axle, oxter, 
and the second element in bezel. 

Derivative: aisl-ed, adj. 

aitch, also ache, n., name of the letter h in Eng- 
lish. — ME. ache, fr. OF. (= F.) ache, which 
is of uncertain origin. It possibly derives — to- 
gether with It. acca and Port, agd, of s.m. — 
from a form *hakka, which would stand for 
orig. ha-ka (for h-k, i.e. h and k (as the con- 
sonant following h in the alphabet). The deriva- 
tion of the French name of the letter h fr. F. 
hache, ‘ax’ (in allusion to the form of the small 
h which resembles an ax) is contradicted by the 
fact that whereas the letter h is called acca in It. 
and agd in Port., the It., resp. Port, name for 
the ax is accia, resp. facha. 
aitchbone, n. — Fr. ME. a nache bone, fr. OF. nache , 
pi,. Hump’, fr. VL. *natica, fr. L. natis, which is 
cogn. with Gk. vg>to<;, vcotov, ‘back’ ; see nates. 
The loss of the initial n is due to a misdivision 
of a nache bone into an ache bone. Cp. adder , 
apron, auger, ekename, ouch, umble pie, umpire. 
ajar, adv., on the turn, slightly opened. — ME. 



on char , ‘on the turn’, fr. a-, ‘on’, and ME. 
chearr , char, ‘a turn’, fr. OE. cierr, cyrr. See 
char, ‘a turn of work’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

ajar, adv., out of harmony. — Compounded of 
a- ‘on’ and jar, ‘creak’. 

Ajax, n., in the Iliad, the name of two Greek 
heroes of the Trojan war: Ajax the Greater, son 
of Telamon, and Ajax the Less, son of Olleus. — 
L. Ajax, fr. Gk. Ata<;. The name Ataq prob. 
denoted orig. an earth god and derives fr. Gk. 
ata, ‘earth*. See Kretschmer in Glotta 15. 1927, 
and Frisk, GEW. I, p. 30. 
ajonjoli, n., sesame. — Sp. ajonjoli fr. Arab, al- 
juljuldn, lit. ‘the sesam’, altered in Spain into al- 
juljulin (cp. the Sp. variant aljonjoli). 

Ajuga, n., a genus of plants of the mint family; 
the bugle weed ( bot .) — A ModL., hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. privative pref. a- and L. jugum , 
‘joke’ (see jugular and yoke); so called from the 
seeming absence of the upper lip of the corolla, 
akasa, n., the name of space in Sankhya philo- 
sophy. — OI. akasa-, ‘space’, formed fr. em- 
phatic pref. a and kdsate , ‘appears, shines’, prob. 
from I.-E. base *q w ek -, *q w eg whence also 
Avestic l ashman , ‘eye*, akasat , ‘he beheld’, Gk. 
T^xjxcop, later form T^xptap (prob. for *q w ek- 
mor), ‘sign, token’, OSlav. kazq , kazati, Ho 
show*. Cp. ukase. 

akerite, n., a quartz syenite {petrogr.) — Named 
between ’ApafJdpxTqs in the sense of ‘Ruler of 
the Arabs’, and apotpapx 7 )'^ the assimilated 
form of dXa[WpxT]<;, title of the chief magistrate 
of the Jewish population in Alexandria, a name 
which has nothing to do with the Arabs, 
alabaster, n., a translucent whitish kind of gyp- 
sum. — OF. alabastre (whence F. albatre ), fr. 
L. alabaster, fr. Gk. dXd^aaxpo<;, dXd(3aarpov, 
fr. earlier aXdc(3a<rro<;, fr. Egypt *a-la-baste, 
‘vessel of the goddess Ebaste (= Bubaste). See 
Frisk, GEW., p.62 s.v. dXdp aaroq. Cp. alley 
‘choice marble*. 

Derivatives: alabaster, alabastri-an , alabastr- 
ine , adjs. 

alack, interj. — Prob. formed fr. ME. a , ‘ah’, 
and lak , ‘loss, failure’. See ah and lack and cp. 
lackaday. 

alacran, n., scorpion. — Sp. fr. Arab, al-aqrab, 
‘the scorpion’ fr. al-, ‘the’, and < ‘aqrab, ‘scorpion’, 
which is rel. to Heb. ‘ aqrdbh , Aram. ‘ aqrabbd , 
Syr. ‘ eqqarbd , Ethiop. ‘ aqrab , l arqab, Akkad. 
aqrabu, ‘scorpion’. 

alacrity, n., eager readiness. — L. alacritas, gen. 
-at is, ‘cheerfulness’, fr. alacer, fem. alacris, neut. 
alacre , ‘cheerful’, which stands for *ala-tlis and 
is cogn. with Goth, aljan , ‘zeal’, OE. eilen, 
OHG. ellian, eilen, of s.m. Cp. allegro. For the 
ending see suff. -ity. 

Derivative: alacrit-ous , adj. 
alaite, n., a hydrous vanadium pentoxide {min- 
eral.) — Named after the Alai Mountains. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -Ite. 
alalite, n., a synonym of diopside {mineral.) — 
Named after Ala in Tirol. For the ending see 
combining form -lite. 

alaitieda, n., a public walk with poplar trees 
{Sp. American). — Sp., fr. alamo, ‘poplar’. See 

alamo. 

alamo, n., poplar {Sp. American). — Sp. dlamo , 
fr. alno, ‘the black poplar’, fr. L. alnus , ‘alder’. 
See alder. 

Alan, masc. PN. — ML. Alanus, of Celtic origin, 
alanine, alanin, n., aminopropionic acid {chem.) 
— Prob. formed from the first syllable of alde- 
hyde, the syllable -an (inserted for euphonic 
reasons), and chem. suff. -ine. The name was 
coined by Strecker, the discoverer of this sub- 
stance, in 1849, who, however, gives no expla- 
nation for the name. 

alar, adj., 1) pertaining to a wing; 2) winglike; 
3) in anatomy , axillary. — L. dlaris , ‘of the 
wing’, fr. ala, ‘wing’. See aisle. 

Alaric, masc. PN. — L. Alaricus, a name of Visi- 
gothic origin lit. meaning ‘all-ruler*, fr. Teut. 
*ala-, ‘all’, and *rikja , ‘rule’. See all and Reich 
and cp. the 2nd element in Roderick, Theodoric. 
alarm, n. — F. alar me, fr. It. all'arme. Ho arms* 
(lit. Ho the arms’), fr. aile (pi. fem.), Ho the*. 
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fr. a (fr. L. ad), ‘to’, and le, ‘the’, fr. L. illae, 
‘those’ (fem.) See ad-, ilie and arm, ‘weapon’, 
and cp. alarum. For a similar fusion of the 
article with the following word cp. alert. 
after Aker in Sweden. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

akimbo, adv. and adj. — ME. in kenebowe , prob. 
of Scand. origin. Cp. Icel. kengboginn , ‘bent into 
a curve’, and see kink and bow, ‘a weapon’, 
akin, adj. — Formed fr. a-, ‘of’, and kin. 
akinesia, n., absence of motion in a muscle (med.) 

— Medical Latin, fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. xt- 
vtjctk;, ‘motion’, fr. xlvelv, ‘to move’. See ki- 
nesis and -ia. 

Akkadian, also Accadian, adj. and n. — Formed 
with suff. -ian fr. Heb. Akkdd (Gen. 10:10), 
name of a district and city in Babylonia, 
al-, assimilated form of ad- before /. 

-al, suff. forming adjectives, as in royal, or sub- 
stantives of adjectival origin, as in rival. — 
Either fr. F. -al, -el, or directly fr. L. adj. suff. 
-alis. In many cases the suff. -a Us was used al- 
ready in Latin both adjectivally and substanti- 
ally (cp. L. rivdlis , ‘pertaining to a brook ; one 
who uses the same brook; neighbor; competi- 
tor, rival’, and see rival). Cp. the suffixes -iai 
and -ar. 

-al, suff. forming verbal nouns, as arrival , avow- 
al. — L. - alia , neut. pi. of -dlis, but in Vulgar 
Latin mistaken for the fem. sing, suff ; formed 
either directly from Latin or through the medi- 
um of OF., F. -aille (as in OF. arrivaille , etc.), 
-al, chem. suff. denoting aldehyde as in broma/, 
chlor al. — F., from the first syllable of aldehyde. 
ala,n., a wing or anything similar to a wing (anat.) 

— L. See aisle and cp. alar. 

k la, short for d la mode , ‘in the fashion or style 
of’, as a la frangaise, ‘in the French fashion or 
style’. — See k and ille. 

alabamine, n., name of a chemical element dis- 
covered in 1931 by the American chemist Fred 
Allison (1882- ) and his collaborators and 
named by them after the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; now called astatine. For the ending 
see chem. suff. -ine. 

alabandite, n., manganese sulfide (mineral.) — 
Named after Alabanda in Asia Minor. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
alabarch, n., title of the chief official of the Jews 
of Alexandria during the Grecian period. — 
Gk. &Xa( 3 <£px 7 )<;> which lit. means ‘ink ruler’, 
and origin, denoted an official in charge of 
the ‘written’ notes or records. — Gk. aXa- 
Pdtpx?)?, is compounded of icXafla, ‘ink’ (He- 
sychius), and apx<te» ‘leader, chief, ruler’ (see 
-arch). The parallel form &pa(Japx?K is second- 
ary and due to assimilation — Most diction- 
aries either do not deal with the etymology of 
the word alabarch at all, or content themselves 
with the stereotypic remark : ‘origin unknown’. — 
In the Addenda et Corrigenda to Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, new (ninth) ed. 
(reprinted 1951). p. 2053a s.v. ’Apot(Japx?)<;, the 
word ’AXaftepx^s is explained as dissimilated 
fr. ’ApapapxiQS, ‘ruler of the Arabs, emir’. — 
The fact is, however, that we must distinguish 
Derivatives : alarm , tr. v., alarm-able , alarm-ed, 
adjs., alarm-ed-ly , adv., alarm-ing , adj., alarm- 
ingly, adv., alarmist (q.v.) 
alarmist, n., 1) one who starts alarming rumors; 
2) one easily frightened. — A hybrid coined fr. 
F. alarme (see prec. word) and -ist, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

alarum, n. — A poetical variant of alarm, 
alary, adj., pertaining to wings. — L. alarius , fr. 
ala , ‘wing’. See aisle and -ary and cp. alar, 
alas, interj. — F. he las, composed of he, a word 
of imitative origin, and las , ‘tired, weary’, in OF. 
also meaning ‘unfortunate’, fr. L. lassus, ‘tired, 
weary’. See lassitude and late. E. alas was prob. 
influenced in form by alack (q.v.) 

Alastor, n., son of Neleus and brother of Nestor 
in Greek mythology; fig. used in the sense of an 
avenging spirit. — Gk. ’ AXotortop, lit. ‘wanderer’, 
a derivative of aXoMJ&xi, ‘to wander, roam’. See 
hallucinate and cp. the first element in Aleo- 
chara. 

alastrim, n., a mild form of smallpox (med.) — 



Port., fr. alastrar , ‘to ballast a ship’, fig. to 
cover all over, spread, strew’, fr. a (fr. L. ad), 
‘to’, and lastro, ‘ballast’, fr. G. Last, ‘load, charge, 
burden, weight’. See ad- and last, ‘burden’, 
alate, alated, adj., winged. — L. dldtus, ‘winged’, 
fr. ala, ‘wing’. See aisle and adj. suff. -ate and 
cp. words there referred to. 
alatern, alatemus, n., a buckthorn (Rhamnus ala- 
ternus). — L. alaternus, ‘buckthorn’, of Etrus- 
can origin. 

Alauda, n., a genus of birds, the skylark (orni- 
thol.) — ModL., fr. L. alauda , ‘lark’, of Gaulish 
origin, and prob. literally meaning ‘tufted’, 
alazor, n., the safflower. — Sp., fr. Arab. al-u?fQr , 
in vulgar pronunciation al-'o$fdr, fr. al-, ‘the’, 
and 'us fhr, resp. o$fdr, ‘safflower’, 
alb, a long white vestment. — ML. alba for L. 
alba (vestis), ‘white (garment)’, fem. of albus, 
‘white’; cogn. with Gk. £X<p6<;, ‘dull-white lep- 
rosy’, ( 5 tX<pt, &X91TQV, ‘barley meal’, OHG. 
albis, elb'13. OE. elfet , ‘swan’, lit. ‘the white 
bird’, OSlav., Russ, lebedx, Serb, labud, Pol. 
labgdz, Czech labud, ‘swan’, for orig. *olb-edi , 
*olb-gdi, *olb-gdi, ‘the white bird’. Cp. also Arm. 
alauni, ‘white pigeon, dove’. Alb. eVp, el'bi, ‘bar- 
ley’, Hitt, alpash, ‘cloud’. Cp. abele, ablet, al- 
bedo, albescent, albino, albite, albo-, Albuca, al- 
bugo, album, albumen, albumin, alburnum, al- 
phitomancy, aubade, aube, auburn, daub, 
albacore, n., a species of tunny ( zool .) — Sp. alba- 
cora, fr. Arab. albdkra h , ‘the young camel’ , fr. al-, 
‘the’, and the collective noun bakr , ‘young 
camels’, whence bakra h , ‘young she-camel’, rel. 
to bikr, ‘virgin, woman having first child’, from 
the stem of the verb bdkara, ‘he rose early, did 
something early’, and to Heb. b e khdr , ‘first 
born’, b e khdrd h , ‘the right of first born’, bikh- 
rd h , ‘young camel’, bikkurd h , ‘first ripe fig’, 
bikkurtm, ‘first fruits’, Ethiop. bakur , ‘first 
born’. 

albatross, n. — Port alcatraz , ‘cormorant, peli- 
can’ (whence, also F. albatros), a variant of 
alcatruz, ‘the bucket of a water wheel’, fr. Arab. 
al-qddQs , ‘machine for drawing water; jar’, fr. 
al-, ‘the’, and Gk. xiSos, ‘jar’, which is a loan 
word from Heb. kadh, of s.m. The name was 
orig. applied to the pelican as ‘the water carrier*, 
i.e. the bird that carries water in its pouch. For 
sense development cp. Arab, saqqd, ‘pelican’, 
lit. ‘water carrier’. The alteration of Port, alca- 
traz to E. albatross (after L. albus, ‘white’) was 
prob. suggested by the white color of the alba- 
tross. ModPort. albatroz has been reborrowed 
fr. F. albatros . Cp. alcatras. 

Alban, masc. PN. — L. Albanus , lit. ‘of Alba’, fr. 

Alba, name of the mother city of Rome, 
albedo, n., the ratio of light reflected from a sur- 
face ( astron .) — L. albedo, ‘whiteness’, fr. albus, 
‘white’. See alb. 

albeit, conj. — ME. al be it, ‘all through it be’, 
compounded of all, be and it. Cp. although, 
alberca, n., a waterhole. — Sp., ‘sink, pool’, fr. 
Arab. al-blrka h , fr. al-, ‘the’, and birka h , ‘sink, 
pool’, which is rel. to Heb. b e rekhd h , Aram. 
b e rekhtd , ‘pool, pond’. 

Albert, masc. PN. — F., fr. OHG. Adalbert , lit. 
‘bright through nobility’, fr. adal, ‘nobility’, 
and beraht, ‘bright*. Cp. Ethelbert, fr. OE. AEdel- 
bryght, which is the exact equivalent of OHG. 
Adalbert. For the first element see atfaeling and 
cp. words there referred to. For the second 
element see bright and cp. the second element 
in the names Egbert, Gilbert, Herbert, Hubert, 
Lambert. 

albert, n. — Shortened from Albert chain', named 
after Albert, the Prince Consort (1819-61) of 
Queen Victoria. 

Alberta, fem. PN. — Formed fr. Albert, 
albertite, n., a bituminous mineral. — Named 
after Albert County in New Brunswick, where 
it is found. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
albescence, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -ce. 

albescent, adj., becoming white. — L. albescens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of albescere , ‘to become 
white’, inchoative of albere , ‘to be white’, fr. 
albus, ‘white’. See alb and -escent. 

Albigenses, n. pi., religious reformers in southern 



France between 1020 and 1250. — ML., so 
called fr. Albi or Albigia , a town in Languedoc 
in France where they resided and where their 
tenets were first condemned (in 1176). 

Albin, masc. PN. — L. Alblnus , a Roman cog- 
nomen, fr. albus , ‘white’. See alb and cp. 
Albina. 

Albina, Albinia, fem. PN. — Fem. of L. Alblnus. 
See Albin. 

albino, n., man or animal lacking in pigmen- 
tation. — Port., fr. L. albus, ‘white’, orig. applied 
by the Portuguese to African Negroes who were 
mottled with white spots. See alb. 

Derivatives: albin-ic, adj., albin-ism, n. 

Albion, ancient name of England. — L., fr. a 
non-Aryan base *alb, ‘mountain’, whence also 
Alba, Irish name of Scotland, L. Alpes, ‘the 
Alps’. See alp, ‘high mountain’, 
albite, n., a white feldspar {mineral.) — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. albus, ‘white’. See alb. 
Albizzia, n., name of a genus of the mimosa fami- 
ly (bot.) — ModL., fr. Albizzi , name of an 
Ital. family, one of whom is said to have intro- 
duced it into Italy. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
albo-, before a vowel alb-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘white’. — Fr. L. albus, ‘white*. See alb. 
albricias, n., a gift to the bringer of good news. — 
Sp., rel. to Port, alvigaras , Valencian albixeres ; 
fr. Arab. al-bishdra h , fr. al-, ‘the’, and bishdra K , 
‘tidings, gift for good tidings’, rel. to bashira, 
‘he was glad, joyful’, bashshara , ‘he gladdened 
somebody with good tidings’, Heb. b*sdrd h , 
‘tidings, good tidings, reward for good tidings’, 
bissdr , ‘he brought tidings, gladdened with good 
tidings’, Ethiop. absara , Syr. sabbar (with me- 
tathesis), ‘he brought good tidings’, Ugar. bshr, 
Akkad, bussuru, ‘to bring good tidings’. 

Albuca, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. albucus, ‘the asphodel’, 
lit. ‘the white plant’, fr. albus, ‘white’. See alb. 
albugo, n., a white spot on the cornea of the 
eye. — L. albugo, ‘a white spot, a disease of the 
eye, a film’, fr. albus, ‘white’; see alb. For the 
suff. cp. aerugo , ‘rust of copper’ (see aeruginous ). 
album, n., a blank book for pictures, stamps, auto- 
graphs, etc. — L. album , *a white tablet, on which 
various kinds of notices were inscribed’ ; prop, 
neuter of albus, ‘white’, used as a noun. See alb. 
albumen, n., the white of an egg. — L. albumen, 
gen. albuminis, fr. albus, ‘white’. See alb and cp. 
cerumen. Derivatives : albumen-ize, tr.v., albumen- 
iz-ation, n. 

albumin, n., one of a class of proteins ( biochem .) 
— See albumen and chem. suff -in. 
albuminoid,* adj., resembling albumin, n., pro- 
tein. — A hybrid coined fr. albumin, a word of 
Latin origin, and Gk. -oetSfe, ‘like’, fr. eTSoq, 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

albuminous, adj., of, like, or containing albumen 
or albumin. — Formed fr. albumen with suff 
-ous (as if fr. L. *albumindsus). 
albuminuria, n., the presence of albumen in the 
urine (med.) — Medical L., fr. F. albuminurie , 
a hybrid coined by the French physician Martin 
Solon (1795-1856) in 1838 fr. L. albumen , ‘white 
of the egg’, and Gk. oOpov, ‘urine’. See albumen, 
urine and -ia. 

albumose, n., proteose formed from albumin 
(1 biochem .) — Coined by Mialhe in 1846 fr. al- 
bumin and subst. suff. -ose. 
alburnum, n., sap wood. — L. alburnum (whence 
also OF. aubour , and, with change of suff, F. 
aubier), prop. neut. of the adjective alburnus , 
‘white, whitish’, fr. albus, ‘white’. See alb and 
cp. auburn. 

Alca, n., a genus of birds of the auk family (or- 
nithol.) — ModL. See auk and cp. Alcedinidae. 
alcabala, n., excise. — Sp., fr. Arab. al-qabdla h , 
fr. al-, ‘the’, and qabdla h , ‘act of receiving’. 
See cabal. 

Alcaic, adj., pertaining to Alcaeus or to either of 
the two meters invented by him. — L. Alcaicus, 
fr. Gk. *AXxaix6<;, ‘pertaining to or used by 
Alcaeus’, fr. ’AXxato?, Alcaeus, a poet who 
li ved in Mytilene about 600 B .C. E. For the ending 
see suff. -ic. 

alcaide, n., commander of a fortress; warden of 
a prison. — Sp., fr. Arab, al-qd'id , ‘the leader’ 
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fr. al-, ‘the’, and part, of qdda, ‘he led (the army)’ 
Cp. kaid. 

alcalde, n. the mayor of a Spanish town. — Sp,, 
fr. Arab, al-qddi , ‘the judge’, formed fr. al-, 
‘the’, and part, of qada, ‘he decided’. See cadi, 
alcatras, n., the pelican; the frigate bird. — Port. 
alcatraz. See albatross. 

alcazaba, n., fortress. — Sp., fr. Arab. al-qd$aba h , 
‘the fortress’, from al-, ‘the’, and qdsaba h , ‘city, 
capital, fortress’, fr. qdsaba , ‘he cut, chopped 
up’, which is rel. to Heb. qatzabh, ‘he cut off’, 
Mishnaic Heb. qatztzdbh , ‘butcher’, Aram. 
qatztzabhd , of s.m. (Arab. qa$sdbh , ‘butcher’, is 
a Hebrew loan word.) 

alcazar, n., a castle, a palace. — Sp., fr. Arab. 
al-qasr, ‘the castle’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and L. castrum , 
‘fortified place, fort, castle’. See castrameta- 
tion and cp. castle. 

Alcedinidae, n. pi., a family of birds comprising 
the kingfishers (omit hoi.) — ModL., formed 
with suff. -idae fr. L. alcedd, ‘kingfisher’, which 
is latinized fr. Gk. aXxuwv, on analogy of Latin 
words ending in -edo. See halcyon. 

Alces, n., the genus of the elk (zool.) — L. dices , 
‘elk’, a loan word fr. Teut. *alxis. Cp. ON. elgr , 
OHG. elaho, ‘elk’ and see elk. 

Alcestis, n., wife of Admetus, one of the Argo- 
nauts ; she offered her life for her husband but 
was rescued from the lower world by Heracles 
(Greek my t hoi.) — L. Alcestis, fr. Gk. ’'AXxyjotk;, 
lit. ‘valiant, courageous’, fr. dXxf), ‘protection, 
help, strength, power, courage’. See Alexander, 
alchemist, n. — OF. alqemiste (F. alchimiste ), fr. 
alqemie. See alchemy and -ist. 

Alchemilla, n., a genus of plants of the rose family; 
the lady’s-mantle (bot.). — ModL., fr. Port. 
alchimelech, fr. Arab, iklil al-mdlik, ‘the crown 
of the king’. The first element is prob. a loan 
word fr. Aram. k*lil, kHila, ‘crown’. For the 
second element see malik, Mameluke, 
alchemy, n. medieval chemistry. — OF. alquemie 
(13th cent.), alchimie (14th cent.) (F. alchimie ), 
fr. ML. alchemia , fr. Arab, al-kimiyd , fr. al-, 
‘the’, and MGk. x^ela, prop, ‘the art 

of the black and (Egypt)’, fr. Gk . Xr ( fxla, ‘Black- 
land, Egypt’, fr. Egypt, khem, khame , ‘black’. 
The derivation from Gk. xu^tela, ‘pouring’, 
from the stem of yUiv, ‘to pour’, is folk ety- 
mology. See W.Muss-Arnolt, Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, vol. 
XXIII, p.149. Cp. chemical, chemist, chemistry. 
Derivatives: alchem-ic, alchem-ic-al, adjs., al- 
chem-ic-al-ly , adv. 

Alcmaeon, n., one of the epigones (Greek my t hoi.) 
— L. Alcmaeo(n), fr. Gk. ’AXxfwdaiv, prob. 
meaning lit. ‘valiant, brave’. Cp. Gk. AXxpaTo? 
(Hesychius), ‘young man’, aXxjxap^ (neut.) 
(ibidem), ‘strong, powerful’. 

Atemene, n., the mother of Hercules (Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’AXxfiTjvq, lit. ’the strong 
one’, fr. aXxrj, ’strength, power’. See Alexander, 
alcohol, n. — ML., fr. Arab, al-kohl, vulgar pro- 
nunciation of al-kuhl , fr. al-, ‘the’, and kohl, 
resp. kuhl, ‘antimony (used for painting the eye- 
lids)’, which is rel. to Heb. kahdl (Ezek. 23 140); 
‘he painted the eyelids with antimony’, Aram.- 
Syr. k e hal, Ethiop. kahdla , of s.m., Aram. 
kuhld, Ethiop. kuhel, ‘antimony’. (Akkad .guhlu, 
‘antimony’, is prob. a WSem. loan word.)Its mod- 
em sense (‘highly rectified spirits’) is due to the 
analogy of the fineness of this powder. Cp. kohl. 
Derivatives: alcohol-ic, adj., alcohol-ic-ally, 
adv., alcohol-ism, n., alcohol-ize , tr. v. 
alcoholometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the alcoholic strength of liquids. — A hybrid 
coined fr. alcohol and Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’. 
See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Alcoran, n. — F. alcoran , fr. Arab, al-qur'dn, ‘the 
Koran’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and qur'&n, lit. ‘reading’. 
See Koran. 

aicomoque, n., the bark of several trees. — Sp., 
Port, ‘cork tree’, a hybrid coined fr. Arab, al-, 
‘the’, and L. quercus, ‘oak’, changed into *quer- 
nus. See cork and cp. Quercus. 
alcove, n., 1) a recessed section in a room; 2) any 
recess. — F. alcove, fr. Sp. alcoba , fr. Arab, al- 
qubba h , fr. al-, ‘the’, and qubba h , ‘arch, vaulted 
tent’, which is rel. to Arab, qabba, ‘it was bent’, 



and to Heb. qubbd h , ‘vaulted tent’, Syr. q e bha- 
bhd , ‘vault, vaulted tent’, Akkad, qababu, 
‘shield’. All these words are derivatives of the 
Sem. base q-b-b , ‘to be bent, crooked, vaulted*, 
aldea, n., hamlet, villa. — Sp. and Port., ‘ham- 
let’, fr. Arab, al-, ‘the’, and ddya h , ‘farm, ham- 
let’. Cp. aldeia. 

Aldebaran, n., a red star in the constellation 
Taurus (astron.) — Arab. Al-Dabardn, lit. ‘the 
following (star)’, fr. ddbara, ‘he followed’; so 
called in reference to its position with regard to 
Pleiades. 

aldehyde, n. (chem.) — Coined by the German 
chemist Justus von Liebig (1803-73) from the 
abbreviation of alcohol dehydrogenatum, ‘alco- 
hol deprived of hydrogen’, 
aldeia, n., hamlet. — Port, aldeia. See aldea, 
alder, n., tree rel. to the birch. — ME., formed 
with excrescent d fr. OE. alor, which is rel. to 
OS. elora, ON. dir, Dan. elle, el, Swed. al, 
MDu. else, Du. els, OHG. erila (fr. earlier 
elira ), G. Erie, fr. Teut. *aliso; cogn. with 
Russ, dlicha (for *alisa-), ‘alder’, Pol. ole ha, of 
s.m., OSlav. jelicha, L. alnus. (for *alsnos), Lith. 
alksnis (with excrescent k), OPruss. alskande. 
All these words possibly derive fr. I.-E. base 
*el-, *ol ‘yellow’. Cp. OHG. elo, ‘yellow’, and 
see elk. See also elm and elder, the tree, and cp. 
alamo, alameda, aliso, Alnus. Cp. also F. alise, 
‘sorb apple’, which is a Frankish loan word, 
alder, n., head of family, chief. — OE. aldor, eal- 
dor , fr. aid, eald, ‘old’. See old and -or, -er. 
Derivatives: alder-dom, n., alderman (q.v.) 
alderman, n. — OE. (e)aldorman, ‘prince, chief', 
compounded of (e)aldor, ‘chief’, and man. See 
alder, ‘chief’, and man. Derivatives : alderman-ic, 
adj., alderman-cy, n., alderman-ess, n., alderman- 
ly, adj., alderman-ry , n., alderman-ship, n. 
Aldine, adj., printed by Aldus Manutius (1450- 
I5I5)* — Formed with adj. suff. -ine fr. Latin- 
ization of It. A Ido, an abbreviated form of Teo- 
baldo. See Theobald. 

ale, n. — OE. ealo, alo, rel. to ON. 61, and cogn. 
with L. alumen , ‘alum’, fr. I.-E. base *alu-, 
‘bitter’. OPruss. alu, ‘mead’, Lith. alus, OSlav. 
olu, ‘beer’, are Teut. loan words. Cp. alum, 
alumina, aluta, alutaceous. 
aleatory, adj., depending on chance. — L. aled- 
torius, ‘pertaining to a gamester’, fr. a lea, ‘die, 
game of hazard*, prob. meaning orig. ‘mere 
chance’, and derived fr. Gk. <iXe6q, a collateral 
form of t)Xg 6<;, ‘wandering in mind, distraught, 
foolish’. See Aleochara and the adj. suffixes -ate 
and -ory. 

aleberry, n. — Compounded of ale and ME. bre , 
‘brewis, broth’, fr. OE. briw. See brew, brewis. 
alec, n., herring; *fish pickle. — L. cd(l)ic , hat- 
(l)ic, also a Ilex, hallex , prob. borrowed fr. Gk. 
alX(X)T)^ a var. of £Xi£, ‘alec, fish pickle’, 
aleconner, n., an old official who tested the quali- 
ty of ale (English hist.) — Compounded of ale, 
con, ‘to examine’, and agential suff. -er, 
alectryomachy, n., cock-fighting. — Compound- 
ed of Gk. &XexTpo&>v, ‘cock*, and jxaxrj, ‘battle, 
fight’. The first element lit. means ‘warder off, 
fighter’, and is rel. to ‘to ward, drive 

or keep off’, aXe^T^p, ‘fighter’, dtXxrrjp, of 
s.m. See Alexander and cp. the first element in 
next word and the second element in hippalec- 
tryon. For the second element in alectryomachy 
see -machy. 

atectryomancy, n., divination by means of a cock 
and grains of com. — Compounded of Gk. 
dcXexTpuwv, ‘cock’, and (Aavrela, ‘oracle, divin- 
ation’. See prec. word and -mancy. 
alee, adv., on or toward the lee (naut.) — Formed 
fr. a-, ‘on’, and lee. Derivative: alee, adj. 
Alemanni, also Alamanni, n. pi., Suebic tribes, 
who settled in Alsace and part of Switzerland.— 
L., fr. Teut. Alamann- which prob. means ‘the 
aliens', lit. ‘foreign men'. The al- in Al-e-manni 
Al-a-manni lit. means ‘other, foreign*, and is of 
the same origin as al- in L. al-ius, ‘the other*, in 
the tribe name Al-lobrogi (see Allobrogi), and 
el- in else (q.v.) Cp. alias and Alsatia. For the 
second element in Al-e-manni, Al-a-manni see 
man. Cp. F. allemand, ‘German’, which also 
derives fr. Teut. Alamann- (see allemande). 



alembic, n. — ME., fr. OF. (=F.) alambic, fr. 
OSp. (= Sp.) alambique fr. Arab, al-anbfq, ‘the 
still’, which is formed fr. a/-,‘the’,and Gk. 

‘cup, cap of a still, alembic’, which is of uncer- 
tain, possibly Semitic origin. Cp. It. lambicco , 
which is of the same origin as Sp. alambique. 

Alenu, n., concluding prayer (Jewish liturgy ). — 
Heb. ‘alenu, lit. ‘upon us’, formed fr. ‘ al , ‘on, 
upon’, with -Cnu, the pronom. suff. of the ist 
person in the plural. The prayer is so called 
from the first words 'dUmi l 6 shabbe a h, ‘it is (in- 
cumbent) upon us to praise’. Heb. ‘ al is rel. to 
' aid \ ‘he went up’. See aliyah. 

Aleochara, n., a genus of rove beetles ( entomol. ) 

— ModL., compounded of Gk. (5tXe6s, a col- 
lateral form of f)Xc6<^, ‘wandering in mind, dis- 
traught, foolish’, and x«P«» ‘joy’. The first ele- 
ment is rel. to aXaa&ou, ‘to wander, roam’ ; see 
hallucinate and cp. Alastor, aleatory. The second 
element is rel. to x a ^pstv, ‘to rejoice’, x*P t( 5> 
‘grace, kindness’; see Charis. 

aleph, n., name of the 1st letter of the Heb. al- 
phabet. — Heb. dleph, pausal form of eleph, ‘ox’ ; 
so called in allusion to the ancient Hebrew form 
of this letter, representing the head of an ox. Cp. 
alpha. For the form cp. daleth, lamedh, samekh. 

alepidote, adj., without scales (zool.) — Gk. 
dXsTctSwTo^ fr. d- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
X£tu8cot 6(;, ‘covered with scales’, fr. Xerrlij, gen. 
XsttISo?, ‘scale’. See lepido-, leper. 

Derivative : alepidote , n., a fish without scales. 

alerce, alerze, n., the sandarac tree. — Sp., ‘the 
larch tree’, fr. Arab, al-arz, in vulgar pronun- 
ciation al-erz, fr. al-, ‘the’, and arz, resp. erz, 
‘coniferous tree, pine tree, cedar’, borrowed fr. 
Heb. erez, ‘cedar’. 

alert, adj., watchful; active, nimble. — F. alerte , 
fr. earlier a Verte, a Vairte, fr. It. all'erta, lit. 
‘on the height’, fr. erta , ‘height’, prop. fern, of 
erto, ‘steep, precipitous’, pp. of ergere, ‘to erect, 
raise’, used as a noun, fr. L. erigere. See erect. 
Derivatives: alert-ly , adv., alert-ness, n. 

Alethea, fern. PN. — Gk. dXYj&eia, ‘truth’, fr. 
<£Xt)IH)(;, ‘true*. See aletho- and cp. Philathea. 

alethiology, n., the science of truth. — G. Alethi- 
ologie, compounded of Gk. dXrjO-eia, ‘truth’ (fr. 
dX7)fhr}i;, ‘true’), and -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See aletho- and -logy. 
The word was first used by J. H. Lambert in his 
Neues Organon (in [764). 

aletho-, combining form meaning ‘true’. — Gk. 
aXvj&o-, fr. dXvjIhfe, ‘true’, lit. ‘not concealing’, 
fr. d- (see priv. pref. a-) and Xrj^rj, ‘forgetful- 
ness, oblivion’, which is cogn. with L. latere, 
‘to lie hid or concealed, to lurk’. See latent and 
cp. Lethe, Alethea. 

Alethopteris, n., a genus of fossil ferns, found 
especially in the coal formation. — ModL., lit. 
‘having true ferns’, coined by Sternberg fr. 
aletho- and Gk. Ttrepr.?, ‘fern’, which is rel. to 
Trirepov, ‘feather, wing’. See ptero-. 

Aletris, n., a genus of plants; the colic root (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. dXerpl?, ‘a female slave, who 
grinds corn’, fr. dXetv, ‘to grind’ (see next 
word); so called from the mealy appearance of 
its blossoms. 

aleurone, also aleuron, n., a proteid substance 
found in cereals (bio chem.) — Gk. dXeupov, 
‘wheat flour’, fr. dXetv, ‘to grind’, which is 
cogn. with Arm. alam, ‘I grind, pulverize’, aleur, 
‘flour’, and prob. also with OI. anuh (for *al- 
nuh), ‘thin, fine’. Cp. prec. word and the first 
element in Aleyrodes. 

alevin, n., a young fish. — F., ‘fry, young fish’, 
fr. OF. ale vain, fr. VL. *allevamen, fr. L. alle- 
vare, ‘to lift up, lighten, alleviate’, in VL. also 
‘to bring up, rear’, fr. ad- and levare , ‘to raise, 
lift up*. S6e lever and cp. elevate. The French 
form alevin (fr. OF. alevain) is due to the change 
of suff. -ain (fr. L. -amen) to suff. -in (fr. L. Anus). 

Alexander, masc. PN. — L. Alexander, fr. Gk. 
’AXe^avSpoc;, lit., ‘defender of men’, fr. dtoiSjetv, 
‘to ward off, keep off, turn away, defend, pro- 
tect, and av/)p, gen. av8p6?, ‘man’. ’AX^etv is 
desiderative of &X£xeiv, ‘to ward off’, which is 
related to dcXxirj, ‘protection, help, strength, 
power, courage’, <ScXxi(xo<;, ‘strong’, and cogn. 
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with OI. rak$ati, ‘protects’, OE. ealgian , ‘to de- 
fend’, and possibly also with OE. ealh , OS. 
alah, Goth, alhs , ‘temple’, OLith. elkas, alkas, 
‘sacred wood’, Lett, elks , ‘idol’. Cp. Alcmene, 
alexin, alexipharmic, Alexis, Alexius, Alcestis, 
analcite. Cp. also lac, ‘one hundred thousand*. 
For the 2nd element in Alexander see andro-. 
alexanders, the meadow parsnip. — Lit. ‘the 
flower of Alexander (the Great)'; so called for 
its brilliant color suggesting royalty. 
Alexandrine, n., a verse of six iambic feet, having 
the caesura after the third, — F. alexandrin; so 
called because first used by the French poet 
Alexandre de Paris (de Bernai) in a poem on 
Alexander the Great, dating from the 1 3th cent, 
alexandrite, n., a dark green variety of chryso- 
beryl {mineral.) — Named after Alexander II 
of Russia. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
alexia, n., inability to read (med.) — Medical L., 
formed fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. X£E,u;, ‘speech*, 
from the stem of X£yetv, to tell, say, speak’ 
(see lexicon), but confused in meaning with L. 
legere , ‘to read’. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
alexin, n., a substance which destroys bacteria 
( immunology ). — Coined by the German bacteri- 
ologist Hans Buchner (1850-1902) in 1888, fr. 
Gk. dcXsl-eiv, ‘to ward off, keep off, protect’. 
See Alexander and chem. suff. -in. 
alexipharmic, adj. counteracting poison, anti- 
dotal. — Gk. dXe^i<pap(j.axoi;, ‘acting as an anti- 
dote’, fr. tiXe^sLv, ‘to ward -off, keep off, pro- 
tect’, and 9ap[zaxov, ‘drug, poison’. See Al- 
exander, pharmacy and -ic. 

Derivative: alexipharmic , n., an antidote, 
atexipyretic, adj., keeping off fever. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. <&i£e tv, ‘to ward off, keep 
off, protect’, and mjpETOi;, ‘fever’, fr. mip, ‘fire’. 
See Alexander and pyretic. 

Derivative: alexipyretic , n. 

Alexis, masc. PN. — Gk. "AXe^n;, fr. aXyeiv, ‘to 
ward off, keep off, protect’. See Alexander and 
cp. next word. 

Alexius, masc. PN. — L., fr. Gk. *AX&;to<;, lit. 
‘defender, helper’, fr. iXsE^iv. See prec. word. 
Aleyrodes, n., a genus of insects {entomol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. dXeopd>$7)<;, ‘resembling flour’, 
compounded of iXEUpov, ‘wheat flour’, and 
‘like*. See aleuron and -ode, ‘like’, 
alezan, n., a sorrel horse. — Sp. alazan (whence 
F. alezan ), ‘sorrel-colored (horse)’, fr. Arab, al- 
hi$dn, ‘the noble and beautiful horse’, 
alfa, n., the esparto grass. — Arab. halfd\ rel. 
to Mishnaic Heb. heleph , Aram. hil e phd , ‘rush, 
reed’, from stem h-l-p, ‘to be sharp, cut through, 
pierce’. Cp. acalephe. 

alfalfa, n., lucerne. — Sp., fr. Arab. al-fd?fa?a h . 
(Cp. the collateral Sp. form alfalfez , which rep- 
resents the intermediate form between Arab. 
al-fd$fasa h and Sp. alfalfa.). 
alfaqui, n., a Mohammedan scholar. — Sp., fr. 
Arab. al~faqfh , fr. al-, ‘the’, and faqih, ‘learned, 
intelligent’, fr. fiqh, ‘knowledge, intelligence’, 
alfenide, n., an alloy of nickel and silver. — So 
called after the chemist Halphen , who invented 
this alloy in 1850. For the ending see suff. -ide. 
Alfred, masc. PN. — OE. AElfrxd, compounded 
of self, ‘elf’, and rxd \ ‘counsel’. See elf and read, 
alfresco, adv. and adj., in the open air. — It. al 
fresco , lit. ‘in the fresh (air)’. It. al, lit. ‘to the’, 
is formed fr. a , ‘to’ (fr. L. ad), and the def. article 
if (fr. L. ille, ‘that’) ; see ad- and ille and cp. al 
segno. For It. fresco see fresco, 
alga, n. — L., ‘sea weed’, cogn. with OI. fjifdl r, 
‘viscous, sticky’, Norw. ulka , ‘moldy; slime*, 
fr. I.-E. base *el-, *0/-, ‘to putrefy, rot’, whence 
also Norw. ul , ‘moldy’, Swed. ul, ‘rancid’, L. 
ulya, ‘sedge*. Cp. Ulva. 

Algae, n. pi., a division of plants of the Thallo- 
phyta {bot.) — L., pi. of alga. See prec. word, 
algalia, n., the abelmosk. — Sp., fr. Arab, al- 
gdliya h , ‘the civet’; so called in allusion to its 
musky seeds. 

algarroba, n., 1) the carob tree; 2) the common 
mesquite (Prosopis juliflora). — Sp., fr. Arab. 
al-kharrdba \ ‘the carob*, fr. al ‘the’, and 
kharruba h , ‘carob tree’. See carob. 
algarrobilla, n., a yellow dye from the seeds and 
pods of Prosopis juliflora. — Sp., a dimin. 



formed fr. algarroba. 

algebra, n. — Fr. Arab, al-jabr (in vulgar pro- 
nunciation al-jebr), ‘reunion (of broken parts in 
equations)*, short for al-jabr w'al-muqdbala h , ‘re- 
union and comparison’, title of a work written 
by Mohammed ibn Musa al-Khowarizmi, 
great mathematician of the 9th cent. The title 
refers to, and the work deals with, the solution 
of equations, which was the original scope of 
algebra. Al-jabr is formed fr. al-, ‘the’, and jabr, 
‘reunion’, which is rel. to the verb ja'bara , ‘he 
bound together, united’. Cp. algorism. 
Derivatives: algebra-ic, algebra-ic-al , adjs., al- 
gebra-ic-al-ly , adv., algebraization (q.v.), alge- 
braist (q.v.) 

algebraist, n., an expert in algebra. — A hybrid 
coined fr. algebra and -ist, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

algebraization, n., reduction of algebraic sym- 
bols {phi l os.) — G. Algebraisierung , fr. algebra - 
isieren , a hybrid coined by Edmund Husserl 
(1859-1938) fr. algebra and suff. - isieren , fr. 
Gk. -t£eiv. See -ize and -ation. 
algebraize, tr. v. — See prec. word, 
algedonic, adj., characterized by the association 
of pain and pleasure. — Compounded of Gk. 
&Xyo<;, ‘pain, and ‘pleasant’, fr. tjSovt], 

‘pleasure’. See algid and hedonic. 

Algernon, masc. PN. — Lit. ‘with mustaches’, fr. 
OF. a Is gernons. OF. a Is (F. aux) stands for a 
les , lit. ‘to the* (pi.), fr. L. ad- (see ad-) and the 
plural of the article le, fr. L. ille , ‘that one’ ; 
see ille and cp. words there referred to. OF. ger- 
non is a collateral form of grenon, ‘mustache’, 
fr. VL. *grandnem , acc. of * grand, a word of 
Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. grana, OE. granu, ‘mus- 
tache’, G. Granne , ‘awn, beard’, fr. I.-E. base 
*gher -, ‘to stick out’, whence also OSlav. grant, 
‘point, edge’, W. gran, ‘eyelid’, Mir. grend, 
‘whiskers’. 

-algia, suff. denoting ‘pain’, as in cardialgia, myal- 
gia, neuralgia {med.) — Gk. -aXyia, fr. aXyo^, 
‘pain’, whence aXyeiv, ‘to feel pain’, apyaxio<;, 
(dissimulated fr. *aXyaXeo<;), ‘painful’; of un- 
certain origin, Cp. algio-. 

algid, adj., cold; chilly. — F. algide , fr. L. algi- 
dus, ‘cold’, fr. algere , ‘to be cold’, which is cogn. 
with ON. etgiar, Icel. elgur, ‘drifting snow’ ; not 
rel. to Gk, aXyeiv, ‘to feel pain’. See E. L. Liden, 
Studien zur altindischen und vergleichenden 
Sprachgeschichte, Uppsala, 1897, p.66. Cp. 
algor. 

Derivatives : algid-ity , n., algid-ness, n. 
algio-, combining form meaning ‘pain’ or ‘per- 
taining to pain’, as in algio muscular. — Fr. Gk. 
SXyoQ, ‘pain*. See -algia. 
algo-, before a vowel alg-, combining form de- 
noting ‘pain’, as in algedonic . — Fr. Gk. ( 5 tXyo?, 
‘pain’. See -algia. 

algoid, adj,, resembling algae. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. alga and Gk. -oziBriq, ‘like’, fr. elSoq, 
‘form, shape*. See alga and -oid. 
algodonite, n., a copper arsenide (mineral.) — 
Named after the Algodones mine in Chile. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Algol, n., a fixed star in the constellation Per- 
seus (astron.) — Lit. ‘the Demon Star’, fr. Arab. 
al-ghul , ‘the demon’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and ghul, 
‘demon*. See ghoul. 

algolagnia, algoiagny, n., the feeling of pleasure 
in causing or suffering pain (psychopat hoi.) — 
ModL. algolagnia, coined by Schrenck-Notzing 
fr. Gk. <£Xyo<;, ‘pain’, and Xayvo?, ‘lustful, 
lecherous*. For the first element see -algia. Gk. 
Xayvoc; is rel. to Xayap6<;> ‘slack, loose’, Xzjyeiv, 
‘to stay, leave off, cease’, and cogn. with OE. 
sleac, ‘slow, slack*. See slack, adj., and cp. lack, 
languid, lax, adj. 

algology, n., the study of algae. — A hybrid coin- 
ed fr. L. alga and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)*. See alga and -logy. 
Derivatives : algolog-ical, adj., algo log -ist, n. 
algor, n. f cold ; chill. — L., fr. algere , ‘to be cold*. 
See algid and -or. For the mode of formation 
cp. terror , ‘fright’, fr. terrere , ‘to frighten’, albor , 
‘white color’, fr. albere , ‘to be white’, 
algorism, n., the Arabic system of numerals. — 



ME. algorisme , fr. OF. algorisme (F. algorith - 
me), fr. ML. algorismus , from the inexact trans- 
literation of Arab. al-Khowarizmi, ‘the man of 
Khowarizm (the modem Khiva), surname of 
Abu Jafar Mohammed ibn Musa, great mathe- 
matician of the 9th cent. His famous work Al- 
jabr w'al muqdbala h (‘Reunion and compar- 
ison’), introduced the use of Arabic numerals in 
Europe, which denoted a turning point in the 
history of mathematics. Cp. algebra, 
algous, adj., pertaining to algae. — L. algdsus , 
fr. alga , ‘seaweed’. See Alga and -ous. 
alguazil, n., peace officer in Spain. — Sp. alguacil, 
fr. earlier alguazil, fr. Arab, at-waztr, fr. al-, 
‘the’, and waztr, ‘vizier’. See vizier, 
a I gum, n. — See almug. 

alhacena, n., an alcove. — Sp., fr. Arab, al-khi- 
zdna h , ‘the store room, the cell’, fr. al-, ‘the’, 
and khdzana, ‘he stored up’. See magazine and 
cp. almacen. 

Alhagi, n., a gepus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Arab, al-htaj, ‘the camel’s 
thorn’, which is rel. to Talmudic Heb. heghd , 
Aram, highd, hig¥thd, Syr. hagh l thd , of s.m. 
The primary meaning of these nouns is ‘thorns 
forming a hedge’, from the Semitic base fr-y-g , 
h-w-g , ‘to surround, hedge, fence in’. See 
H.L. Fleischer in his Contributions to Jacob 
Levy’sNeuhebraischesundChaldaischesWorter- 
buch fiber die Talmudim und Midraschim, I, 
p. 556, and Immanuel Low, Aramaische Pftan- 
zennamen, Leipzig, 1881, pp. 1 45-47. 

Alhambra, n., the palace of the Moorish kings at 
Granada. — Sp., fr. Arab. (al-kaVat) al-hamrd\ 
‘the red (castle)’, fern, of ahmaru , ‘red’, rel. to 
hdmmara , ‘he dyed red’, humra h , ‘redness’, Heb. 
hemdr , ‘bitumen, asphalt’ (so called because of 
its reddish color), hamdr, ‘he covered or smear- 
ed with asphalt’, hdmer, ‘mortar, clay’ (so called 
from its color), Heb. h&mdr , Arab, himdr, 
Aram.-Syr. hamard, Akkad, imeru, ‘ass’, lit. ‘the 
reddish brown animal’, Heb. yahmtlr , Aram. 
yaftmurd, Arab, yahmtir, ‘roebuck* (also named 
from its color). The Alhambra was called ‘the 
red castle’, from the color of the sun-dried 
bricks of which its outer walls were built. 
Alhambresque, adj., made in the style of the Al- 
hambra. — A hybrid coined fr. Alhambra and 
suff. -esque (fr. It. -esco). 

Al Het, the longer confession of sin recited on 
the day of Atonement (Jewish Religion). — 
Heb. ‘ al het, ‘upon or for the sin’; so called 
because each sentence begins with the words ‘ al 
hef, resp. v^al hef (‘Forgive us “for the sin’’ we 
have committed by . . 

alias, adv., otherwise called; n., an assumed 
name. — L. alias, ‘in another way, at another 
time, otherwise’, fr. alius, ‘another’, which is 
cogn. with Gk. £XXoq (for *£Xlo<;), ‘another’, 
Goth, aljis, ‘other’, OE. dies, ‘otherwise’. See 
else and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
alibi, alien. 

alibi, n., plea that the accused person was else- 
where than at the place where the crime was 
committed (law). — L. alibi, ‘elsewhere’, com- 
pounded of alius, ‘other’, and ibi, ‘there’. See 
prec. word and ibidem. 

alible, adj., nourishing. — L. alibilis , ‘nourishing, 
nutritious 1 , fr. alere, ‘to nourish’. See aliment 
and cp. words there referred to. For the ending 
see suff. -ible. 

Derivative: alib-il-ity, n. 

Alice, fern. PN. — OF. Aliz , Aaliz, fr. OHG. Adal- 
haid, lit. ‘of a noble kind’. See Adelaide and 
cp. Alison. 

Alice blue. — Named after Mrs. Alice Roosevelt, 
wife of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
alicula, n. a short cloak (Rom. antiq .) — L. ‘a 
light upper garment’, a dimin. formed fr. Thes- 
sal. Gk. &XXixa, acc. of &XXl$, ‘upper gar- 
ment; purple cloak’, with suff. -ula (see -ule). 
L. alicula is not rel. to L. ala, ‘wing’, 
alidade, n., indicator of an astrolabe. — F., fr. 
Sp. alidada , fr. Arab. al-iddda h , ‘the revolving 
radius of a circle’. 

alien, adj. and n. — L. alienus , ‘belonging to an- 
other’, fr. alius , ‘another*. See alias. 
Derivatives: alien-able, adj. (cp. F. alienable). 
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alien-abil-ity, n., alienage (q.v.), alienate (q.v.), 
alien-ee, n., alienism (q.v.), alienist (q.v.) 
alienage, n M status of an alien. — F. alienage, ir. 

aliener , fr. L. alidnare. See next word and -age. 
alienate, tr. v. — L. alienatus, pp. of aliendre , ‘to 
make something another’s, to take away, re- 
move’, fr. alienus. See alien and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: alienation (q.v,), alienat-or , n. 
alienation, n. — ME., fr. OF. alienation (F. a lie- 
nation), fr. L. aliindtionem , acc. of alienatio, 
‘transference or alienation of property’, fr. alie- 
natus, pp. of aliendre. See prec. word and -ion. 
alienism, n., the status of a alien. — Formed fr. 
alien with suff. -ism. 

alienist, n., specialist in mental diseases. — F. 
alieniste, a hybrid formed fr. L. alienus , with 
suff. - iste . See alien and -ist. 
aliform, adj., wing-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. ala , ‘wing’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. See 
aisle and form, n. 

alight, intr. v., to descend, get down. — ME. 
alihten , fr. OE. alihtan, fr. a- (see intensive 
pref. a-), and lihtan, ‘to alight’. See light, ‘to 
dismount’. 

alight, adj., on fire. — ME. aliht, pp. of alihten , 
‘to light up’. See a-, ‘on’, and light, n. 
align, tr. v., to range in line; intr. v., to fall into 
line. — F, aligner , fr. d, ‘to’ (see a-), and ligne, 
fr. L. linea , ‘line’. See line and cp. allineate. 
Derivatives: align-er , n., alignment (q.v.) 
alignment, alignement, n. — F. alignement, fr. 
aligner . See align and -ment. 
alike, adv. , adj . — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and like, adj . 
aliment, n., food. — L. alimentum , ‘nourishment, 
food’, fr. alere, ‘to rear, nourish, support, main- 
tain’, fr. I.-E. base *al -, ‘to grow, nourish’. See 
old and cp. words there referred to. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ment 

Derivatives: aliment-al , adj., alimentary (q.v.), 
alimentation (q.v.) 

alimentary, adj. — ML. alimentarius , ‘pertaining 
to nourishment’, fr. L. alimentum. See aliment 
and adj. suff. -ary. 

alimentation, n. — ML. alimentatio, gen. -onis, 
fr. L. alimentum. See aliment and -ation. 
alimony, n., money paid to a wife out of her hus- 
band’s income during or after separation or 
divorce (law). — L. alimonia , ‘nourishment, 
sustenance’, formed fr. alere , ‘to rear, nourish, 
support, maintain’, with suff. - monia , which is 
cogn. with Gk. suff. -|i£ov. See aliment and -mony. 
Aline, fem. PN. — F., shortened fr. Adeline. See 
Adeline. 

aline, tr. and intr. v. — A var. of align, 
aliped, adj., wing-footed. — Compounded of L. 
ala , ‘wing’, and pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See alar 
and pedal. 

Derivative: aliped, n. 

aliphatic, adj., fatty. — Formed with suff. -ic 
from the stem of Gk. £XeL<pap, also dXeupoc, 
gen. (iXeiqwtTOG, ‘oil, fat’, fr. AXeLtpsiv, ‘to anoint’. 
See adipose and cp. next word, 
aliptes, n., the manager in the school for wres- 
tlers ( Roman antiq.)—\,.alipt€s,fr.G\i.&XdTZTffr, 
lit. ‘anointer’, fr. ‘to anoint’; see 

prec. word. He was so called because it was his 
care to annoint the bodies of the wrestlers with 
unguents. 

aliquant, adj., not dividing without leaving a re- 
mainder. — F. aliquante , fr. L. aliquantus , 
‘somewhat, some, moderate’, compounded of 
alius, ‘other’, and quantus , ‘how great’. See 
alias and quantum. 

Derivative; aliquant, n. 

aliquot, adj., dividing exactly, without leaving a 
remainder. — L., ‘some several, a few’, com- 
pounded of alius, ‘other’, and quot , ‘how much, 
how many’. See alias and quota and cp. the 
second element in hidalgo. 

Alisma, n., a genus of aquatic plants, the water 
plantain ( hot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. £XiCT|j.a, ‘the 
water plantain’. 

Derivative: alism-al, adj. 
alismoid, adj., resembling a water plantain. — 
Compounded of Gk. dX^a, ‘the water plan- 
tain’, and -oelStjc;, ‘like’, fr. elSog, ‘form, shape’. 
See -old. 

aliso, n., any of several plants of the genus Alnus 



or their wood (bot.) — Sp. f ‘alder’, fr. Goth. 
*alisa, ‘alder’, fr.Teut. *aliso-, See alder, the tree. 
Alison, fem. PN. — F., prop, a dimin. of Alice 
(q.v.) 

alisonite, n., a variety of coveUite (mineral.) — 
Named after R.E. Alison of Chile. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

aliunde, adv., from another place. — L., ‘from 
another place’, compounded of alius, ‘another’ 
(see alias), and unde, ‘from which place; from 
whatever place’, fr. orig. *cunde, rel. to the pro- 
nominal base *q w o-. See who and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. ubiety, 
alive, adj. — ME. on live , alive, fr. OE. on life , 
‘in life’. See on and life, and cp. live. 

Derivatives : alive , adv., alive-ness , n. 
aliyah, n., i) the act of being called to the alme- 
mar to participate in the reading of the Torah; 
2) immigration to Israel. — Heb. 'dliyyfr, ‘a 
going up’, fr. 'dld h ‘he went up, ascended’, which 
is rel. to Ugar. 'ly, Arab, 'did, ‘he went up, 
ascended’, Akkad, elu, ‘to go up, ascend’, Heb. 
'al, Aram. -Syr. 'al , Ugar. 7 , Arab, 'did, ‘on, 
upon; against’, Heb. 'ate h , ‘leaf’, lit. ‘that which 
springs up’, 'old h , ‘burnt offering’ (prop. fem. 
part, of the verb 'ald h , and lit. meaning ‘that 
which goes up’), ‘ elydn , ‘high, higher’, ma'dld h , 
‘step, stair’, md'li h , ‘upward’. Cp. Alenu, Eli. 
alizari, n., madder root. — F., fr. Sp. alizari, fr. 
Arab. al-*a$dra h , ‘the juice’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and 
dfara, ‘he squeezed, pressed’, which is rel. to 
Heb. ‘ dtzar , Aram. -Syr. 4 dtzar , ‘he retained’, 
alizarin, alizarine, n., a dye (chem.) — F. ali- 
zarine, fr. alizari. See prec. word and chem. suff. 
-in, -ine. 

aljama, n., a Jewish congregation in Spain. — 
Sp., fr. Arab. al-jamd'a K , fr. al-, ‘the’, and ja- 
md'a h , ‘assembly’, fr. Jdma'a, ‘he gathered to- 
gether, assembled’. 

aljamia, n., Moorish name of the Spanish lan- 
guage. — Sp. aljamia, fr. Arab. al-‘ajamtya h , 
‘the non- Arabic, barbarian (language)’, fr. al-, 
‘the’, and fem. oVajamt, ‘non-Arabic, barbarian’, 
aljofaina, n., wash basin. — Sp., fr. Arab. al- t 
jufdyna h , dimin. of al-jdfna h (whence Sp. alja- 
fana), fr. al-, ‘the’, and jdfna h , ‘dish’, 
alkahest, n., the universal solvent of the alche- 
mists. — F. alcahest, fr. ML. alcahest , a pseudo- 
Arabic word prob. coined by Paracelsus, 
alkali, n. — F. alcalli (now spelled alcali), fr. 
Arab, al-qilf, fr. al-, ‘the’, and qilt, ‘charred 
ashes of the saltwort’, fr. qdld , ‘he fried, roast- 
ed’, which is rel. to Heb. qdld h , ‘he roasted, 
parched’, Aram. q e ld, ‘burned’, Akkad, qalu, 
‘to bum’ ; cp. kali. The word alkali first appears 
in the writings of Albert us Magnus (i 206?- 1 280). 
alkalimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
strength of alkalis. . — A hybrid coined fr. alkali 
and Gk. (iirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’. 

alkaline, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. alkali and 
-ine, a chem. suff. of Latin origin, 
alkaloid, n. — A hybrid coined fr. alkali and 
Gk. -oetS^, ‘like’, fr. ‘form, shape’. See 
-oid. 

alkanes, n. pi., a series of saturated hydrocarbons ; 
the methane series (cfiem.) — Formed fr. alkyl 
and methane-*. 

alkanet, n., the bugloss. — Sp. alcaneta, dimin. 

of alcana , fr. Arab, al-hinnd. See next word. 
Alkanoa, n., a genus of plants of the borage 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Sp. alcana , fr. Arab. 
al-hinnd\ fr. al-, ‘the’, and hinnd\ ‘henna’. See 
hernia. 

alkyl, n., any radical of the methane series, as 
methyl, ethyl, etc. (chem.) — Formed fr. alkali 
with suff. -yl. 

all, adj. — ME. all, fr. OE. eall, all, rel. to OS. 
OFris., OHG., MHG. al, ON. allr, Dan., Swed., 
G. all, Goth, alls , OHG. ala- (in ala-wari , ‘quite 
true’), Goth, ala- (in ala-mans , ‘mankind’, lit. 
‘all men’), and cogn. with Lith. al- (in al-vienas , 
‘every one’). Cp. albeit, withal. Cp. also Alaric, 
allodium, alone, Ella. 

Derivatives: all, n. and adv., all-ness, n. 
allactite, n., basic manganese arsenate (mineral.) 
— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. dcXXdta- 
eretv, ‘to change’ (fr. £XXoc, ‘other’); so called 



in allusion to its pleochroism. See else and cp. 
alio-, alias. Cp. also allagite, catallactic, paral- 
lactic, trophallax. 

allagite, n,, a carbonated rhodonite (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. dXXaqnr), 
‘change’, which derives from the stem of dcXXda- 
<rew, ‘to change’. See prec. word and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also agio, diallage, 
hypallage. 

Allah, n.-, Mohammedan name of the Supreme 
Being. — Arab. AUdhu, contraction of al-lldhu , 
fr. al-, ‘the’, and Ildh. ‘God’. See Eiohim. 
allanto-, combining form meaning ‘sausage’. — 
Gk. dXXavro-, fr. dXXas, gen. <£XXavro<;, ‘sau- 
sage’, a loan word fr. L. dlium, allium , ‘gar- 
lic’, the orig. meaning of Gk. AXXot? being 
‘garlicky (sausage)’. Ion. &XXtj, glossed by He- 
sychius, and rendered by him with >iyavov 
(‘greens, vegetables’), is of the same origin. See 
Allium. 

allantoic, adj., pertaining to the allantois. — • See 
allantois and -ic. 

allantoid, adj., resembling a sausage. — Gk. 
AXXavToeL&f)?, ‘sausage-shaped’, fr. &XXa<;, gen. 
dXXavrot;, ‘sausage’ and ‘like’, fr. cZSo?, 

‘form, shape’. See allanto- and -oid. 

Derivative: allantoid-al, adj. 
allantois, n., a membranous sac in the embryos 
of mammals, birds and reptiles (anat.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 4 tXXavToei 8 r)(;, ‘sausage-shaped’. See prec. 
word, 

allative, adj., pertaining to a case that expresses 
motion toward; n., the allative case (gram.) — 
Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. allatus, ‘brought to’ 
(used as pp. of adferre , afferre, ‘to bring to’), 
fr. ad- and latus, ‘borne, carried’ (used as pp. of 
ferre, ‘to bear, carry’), which stands for *tlatos, 
fr. *(/-, zero degree of I.-E. base *tel~, *tol - , ‘to 
bear, carry’, whence L. tollere, ‘to lift up, raise’, 
tolerare , ‘to bear, support’. See tolerate and cp. 
collate and words there referred to. 
allay, tr. v., 1) to quiet; 2 ) to alleviate. — ME. 
alaien, fr. OE. alecgan, Ho put down, remit, 
give up’, fr. a- (see intensive pref. a-) and lecgan, 
‘to lay’. See lay, ‘to place’. 

Derivatives: allay-er , n., allay-ment, n. 
allegation, n. — F. allegation, fr. L. allSgationem , 
acc. of alligatio, ‘despatching a mission’, fr. 
allegdtus , pp. of allegdre, ‘to despatch, com- 
mission, mention, adduce’, fr. ad- and legdre, 
‘to send with a commission, despatch’. See leg- 
ate and -ion. 

allege, tr. v. — ME. aleggen, ‘to bring forward as 
evidence’, fr. AF alegier, which is formed — 
with change of prefix— fr. OF. esligier , ‘to free, 
disengage, buy, pay, possess’, fr. VL. *exliti- 
gdre, ‘to free from a lawsuit’, fr. ist ex- and 
Utigare, ‘to sue, quarrel’. See litigate. 
Derivatives: alleg-ed-ly , adv., alleg-er, n. 
allegiance, n. — ME. alegeance, formed fr. a (fr. 
L. ad), ‘to’, and OF. ligeaunce, Hgeance, fr. lige. 
See ad-, liege and -ance and cp. ligeance. 
allegorize, tr. and intr. v. — F. allegoriser , fr. L. 
allegorizdre , fr. allegoria. See next word and 
-ize. 

Derivatives: allegoriz-ation, n., allegoriz-er , n. 
allegory, n. — F. allegoric, fr. L. allegoria , fr. 
Gk. <£XXy)y°P^’ ‘figurative language’, lit. ‘a 
speaking about (seemingly) something else’; 
compounded of (JtXXoq, ‘other’ (see alio-), and 
dyopeuetv, ‘to speak in the assembly’, fr. ayopd, 
‘assembly’, which is rel. to dyelpeiv, ‘to as- 
semble’, fr. I.-E. base *ger, ‘to gather, collect’. 
See gregarious and cp. category, panegyric. The 
word allegory was introduced into English by 
Wycliffe. 

Derivatives: allegoric (q.v.), allegor-ism, n„ al- 
legor-ist, n., allegor-ist-er , n., allegorize (q.v.) 
allegretto, adj., n., and adv. (music). — It., dimin. 
of allegro (q.v.) 

allegro, adj., n., and adv. (music). — It. allegro, 
‘cheerful, gay’, fr. L. alacer, fem. alacris, neut. 
alacre , ‘lively, cheerful, brisk’. See alacrity, 
allelo-, combining form, meaning ‘one another’. 
— Gk. 4 XXt)Xo-, fr. dXXTrjXtov, Dor. AXXdXcov, 
‘of one another’, fr. *<&XXaXX-» *dXXaX-, con- 
traction of *< 2 XXo<;-<£XXov (masc.), *< 5 cXXd-( 3 tXXav 
(fem.), etc., lit. ‘the other’ (nom.)— ‘the other’ 
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(acc.), fr. $Xko<;, ‘another, other’. See alio- and 
cp. diaUelon, parallel. 

alleluia, n. and interj. — L., fr. Gk. aXXY)Xo6&a, 
fr. Heb. hall*lu-y&h, ‘praise ye the Lord’. See 
hallelujah. 

allemande, n., name of various German dances. 

— F., prop. fem. of allemand, ‘German’, fr. 
TeuL Alamann stem of L. Alamanni, Alemanni 
(pi.), name of a Suebic people, applied in ex- 
tension to all the Germans. See Alemanni. 

allergology, n., the study of allergies. — Coined 
fr. ModL. allergia and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyoc. 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See allergy and 
-logy. 

Derivatives: allergolog-ic-al, adj., allergolog- 
ist , n. 

allergy, n., hypersensitiveness of body cells to 
certain substances {immunology). — ModL. al- 
lergia , coined about 1905 by Clemens von Pir- 
quet, an Austrian pediatrist (1874-1910), fr. Gk. 
(JtXXos, ‘another’ and £pyov, ‘work’. See alio- and 
ergon and cp. energy. 

Derivative: allerg-ic , adj. 

allerion, n., an eagle with expanded wings ( her .) 

— F. alerion , fr. Frankish *adalaro , correspond- 
ing to MHG. adelar (G. Adler), ‘eagle’, orig. a 
compound meaning ‘noble eagle’. The first ele- 
ment of this compound is rel. to OHG. adal, 
‘noble family’, edili, OE. eedele, ‘of noble de- 
scent’. See atheling and cp. words there referred 
to. For the second element see erne and cp. 
ornitho-. 

alleviate, tr. v. — L. alleviatus , pp. of allevidre, 
a collateral form of allevare, ‘to lighten, alle- 
viate’, fr. ad- and levare , ‘to lighten, ease’, fr. 
levis, ‘light*. See levity and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: alleviat-ion , n., alleviat-ive , adj., 
alleviat-or , n. 

alley, n., a narrow passage. — OF. alee (F. allee ), 
‘a going, passage’, prop. fem. pp. of OF. aler 
(F. aller), ‘to go’, fr. L. ambulare , ‘to go, walk’. 
See amble and cp. purlieu. 

Derivative: alley-ed, adj. 
alley, n., a choice marble. — Abbreviation of 
alabaster; so called because it was orig. made 
of alabaster. 

alliaceous, adj., belonging to the genus Allium 
( hot .) — Formed fr. Allium with suff. -aceous. 
alliance, n. — ME. aliance , fr. OF. aliance (F. 
alliance ), fr. OF. alter (F. allier). See ally and 

-ance. 

Alliaria, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. L. allium , ‘garlic’ 
(see Allium ); so called with reference to its odor, 
allice, allice shad, n. — F. alose , fr. L. alausa , 
‘shad’. See alose. 

alligation, n., relation between the prices of the 
ingredients of a mixture and the price of the 
mixture; ‘the rule of mixtures’. — L. alligatio , 
gen. -o/2i s, ‘a binding to’, fr. alligatus , pp. of al- 
ligdre, ‘to bind something to’, fr. ad-, and ligare, 
‘to bind, tie, fasten’. See ligament and cp. 
alloy, ally. 

alligator, n. — Corruption of Sp. el lagarto, 
which is shortened fr. el lagarto de Indias, name 
of the cayman, lit. ‘the lizard of the (West) 
Indies’. Sp. el, ‘the’, derives fr. L. tile, ‘that one’, 
lagarto comes fr. L. lacertus , ‘lizard’. See ille 
and lizard. 

alligator pear, the avocado. — Formed fr. Na- 
huatl ahuacatl through the medium of the Mex. 
Sp. forms alvacata, alligato. Cp. avocado, 
alliterate, intr. v., to use alliteration. — ML. al- 
literatus , pp. of alliterare , ‘to begin with the 
same letter’, fr. ad- and L. littera , ‘letter’. See 
letter and verbal suff -ate. 

Derivatives: alliteration (q.v.), alliterat-ive, adj., 
alliterat-ive-ly, adv. 

alliteration, n., repetition of the same letter in 
several words of a sentence. — ML. alii ter at id, 
gen. -onis, from alliteratus , pp. of alliterare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Allium, n., a genus of herbs of the lily family 
(bot.) — L. alium, allium , ‘garlic’, prob. cogn. 
with OI. dluh, alukdm , ‘bulb’. Accordingly alium 
would lit. mean ‘the bulbous plant’. There is 
little probability in Vanifek’s suggestion to ex- 



plain alium as ‘the strong-smelling plant’, by 
deriving it from the base *an ‘to breathe, 
smell’. Cp. alliaceous, Alliaria. Cp. also alianto-. 
Cp. also the first element in ally!, 
alio-, combining form, meaning ‘other’. — Gk. 
aXXo-, fr. #XX oq, ‘another, other’, which stands 
for *aXt,oc, and is cogn. with L. alius, ‘an- 
other’. See alias. 

Allobroges, n. pi., a Celtic tribe inhabiting the 
north of Gallia Narbonensis (now Savoy). — 
L. Allobroges (pi. of Allobrox ), lit. meaning ‘the 
aliens’, in allusion to their having driven out the 
original inhabitants. The al - in Al-lobroges is 
identical both in origin and meaning with al- 
in L. al-ius, ‘the other’, and in ML. Al-satia, and 
with el - in E, else (q.v.) See also Alsatia and cp. 
Alemanni. 

allocate, tr. v., to set apart; to allot, assign. — 
Late L. allocdtus, pp. of allocdre, fr. ad-, and 
L, locdre , ‘to place’. See locate and cp. allow, 
‘to assign’, which is a doublet of allocate. 
allocation, n. — Late L. allocated, gen. -onis, fr. 
allocdtus, pp. of allocdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
allochroic, adj., changeable in color. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. dcXXo^pooc, ‘changed in 
color, fr. &XXoc, ‘another’ and XP ot ®> 

‘skin, surface, color of the skin’. See alio- and 
chrome. 

allochroite, h., a sub-variety of andradite. — See 
prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 
allochromatic, adj., changeable in color. — Com- 
pounded of alio- and chromatic, 
alloc hrous, adj., changing color. — See allo- 
chroic and -ous. 

alloclase, alloclasite, n., a mineral containing 
bismuth, cobalt, arsenic, sulfur afid iron. — 
Compounded of alio- and Gk. xXioi<;, ‘a break- 
ing’, fr. xXav, ‘to break’. See clastic and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

allocution, n., address. — L. allocutid, gen. -onis, 
‘address’, fr. allocdtus, pp. of alloqui , ‘to speak 
to’, fr. ad- and loqui, ‘to speak’. See loquacious 
and cp. locution. 

allodial, alodial, adj., pertaining to an allodium. 

— ML. allodialis , fr. allodium . See allodium and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: al(l)odial-ism, n., al(l)odial-ist, n., 
al(l)odial-ly, adv. 

allodiality, alodiality, n., the quality of being al- 
lodial. — F. allodialite , fr. allodial , fr. ML. allo- 
dial is. See prec. word and -ity. 
allodium, alodium, n., land held as absolute prop- 
erty- — ML. allodium , Latinized fr. Frankish 
*al-od (whence also ML. alodis , a word occur- 
ring in the Salic Law), lit. ‘entire property’, com- 
pounded of *al, ‘all’ (see all), and* od. ‘proper- 
ty’, which is rel. to OS. dd, OHG. *ot, OE. ead, 
ON. audr , Goth, auda-, ‘possession, property, 
wealth’, the second element in MHG. klein-ot, 
G. Klein-od, ‘jewel, gem*, lit. ‘little wealth’. For 
the second element in allodium cp. the first ele- 
ment in Edgar, Edith, Edmund, Edwin. — It. al- 
lodio, Sp. alodio, OF. alue, aluef (whence F. 
a l leu), OPr oven$ . alo, aloe , ‘allodium’, are 
Frankish loan words. 

allogamy, n., cross-fertilization (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of alio- and Gk. -yajAia, fr. ya^o;, 
‘marriage’. See -gamy. 

allogeneous, adj., of a different kind. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. Gk. aXXoyevTjq, ‘of another 
kind’. See alio- and -gen. 
allogeneity, n. — See prec. word and -ity. 
allograph, n., a writing made by another person. 

— Compounded of alio- and Gk. -ypa<poc, fr. 
ypaqjeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 

allomerism, n., variation in chemical composi- 
tion without change in crystalline form. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. <ScXXo s, ‘other’ and £iipoc, ‘part’. 
See alio-, mero- and -ism. 
ailomerous, adj. — See prec. word and -ous. 
allomorph, n. (mineral.) — Gk. £XX6p.op<po<;, ‘hav- 
ing another form’. See alio- and -morph. 
Derivatives : allomorph-ic, adj., allomorph-ism , n. 
allomorph ite, n., a barite with the qualities of an- 
hydrite. — See allomorph and subst. suff. -ite. 
allonge, n., a thrust (in fencing) (obsol.) — F., ‘a 
lengthening’, fr. allonger, ‘to lengthen’, fr. OF. 



alongier, fr. a, ‘to’ (see a-), and long , ‘long’. See 
long, adj., and cp. longeron, lunge, 
allonym, n., the name of another person assumed 
by the author of a work. — Compounded of 
Gk. (ScXXo c, ‘other’ and 6vup.oc, dial, form of 
Svojxa, ‘name’. See alio- and name and cp. ono- 
mato. Cp. also anonymous, antonym, cryptonym, 
homonym, metonymy, paronymous, patronymic, 
synonym. 

allopath, n. — Back formation fr. allopathy, 
allopathy, n., treatment of disease by remedies 
that produce effects opposite to those caused 
alloy, n. — F. aloi, fr. OF. alei , aloi , fr. aleier, 
aloier, ‘to bind, combine’ (whence F. aloyer , 
‘to alloy’), fr. L. alligdre , ‘to bind to (some- 
thing)’, fr. ad- and ligare , ‘to bind, tie, fasten’. 
See ligament, and cp. alligation, 
alloy, tr. v. — OF. aleier , aloier , ‘to bind, com- 
bine’. See alloy, n. 

alloyage, n. — F. aloyage , ‘the act of alloying’, 
fr. aloyer , ‘to alloy*. See alloy, and -age. 
allspice, n., the berry of the pimento (Pimento 
officinalis) and the spice made from it. — Com- 
pounded of all and spice; so called because it 
is supposed to combine the flavors of several 
condiments. 

allude, intr. v. — L. alludere , ‘to play with; to 
refer to’, fr. ad- and ludere , ‘to play’. See ludi- 
crous and cp. collude, delude, elude, illude. 
allumette, n., a match for lighting. — F., fr. al- 
lumer , ‘to light, kindle’, fr. VL. *allumindre , fr. 
ad- and L. luminare, ‘to light up, brighten’, fr. 
lumen , gen. I um inis, ‘light’. Cp. It. alluminare , 
OProveng. alumenar , Sp. alumbrar , Port, alu- 
miar, ‘to light, illuminate’, and see luminous, 
allure, tr. v., to tempt by a bait. — ME. aluren , 
fr. OF. aleurrer , fr. a , ‘to 1 (see a), and leurrer, 
‘to lure*. See lure. 

Derivatives : allure , n., allure-ment , n., allur-er , 
n., allur-ing , adj., allur-ing-ly , adv., allur-ing - 
ness, n. 

allusion, n. — L. allusio , gen. -onis, ‘a playing 
with, a reference to’, fr. allusus , pp. of alludere. 
See allude and -ion, and cp. collusion, delusion, 
elusion, illusion. 

allusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. allusus 
pp. of alludere. See allude and cp. collusive, de- 
lusive, elusive, illusive. 

Derivatives: allusive-ly, adv. t allusive-ness, n. 
alluvial, adj. and n. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L. alluvius, ‘alluvial’. See alluvion, 
alluvion, n., 1) washing of water against the shore; 
2) a flood ; 3) alluvium. — F., fr. L. alluvidnem, 
acc. of alluvid , ‘an overflow, inundation, allu- 
vial land’, lit. ‘a washing upon’, fr. alluere , ‘to 
wash upon or against’, fr. ad- and lucre , ‘to 
wash’, which is rel. to lavare , ‘to wash’. See lave 
and -ion and cp. antediluvian, deluge, dilute, 
diluvium, elution. 

alluvium, n., matter deposited by flowing water. 
— L., neut. of alluvius, ‘alluvial’, fr. alluere . 
See alluvion. 

ally, tr., and intr. v. — ME. alien, fr. OF. alter 
(F. allier), ‘to join, unite’, fr. L. alligdre, ‘to bind 
to something’, fr. ad- and ligare , ‘to bind’. See 
ligament and cp. alliance. 

Derivative: ally, n. 

ally], n., a univalent radical, C3HS (chem.) — 
Formed with suff. -yl fr. atfium, ‘garlic’ (see Al- 
lium); so called because it was first obtained as 
a disulfide from garlic (by Wertheim in 1844). 
Alma, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘nourishing’, fr. L. alma , 
fem. of almus, fr. alere , ‘to nourish’. See aliment 
and cp. Alma Mater. 

alloy, n. — F. aloi, fr. OF. alei, aloi , fr. aleier, 
aloier , ‘to bind, combine’ (whence F. aloyer , 
‘to alloy’), fr. L. alligdre , ‘to bind to (some- 
thing)’, fr. ad- and ligare, ‘to bind, tie, fasten’. 
See ligament, and cp. alligation, 
alloy, tr. v. — OF. aleier , aloier, ‘to bind, com- 
bine’. See alloy, n. 

alloyage, n. — F. aloyage, ‘the act of alloying’, 
fr. aloyer , ‘to alloy’. See alloy, and -age. 
allspice, n., the berry of the pimento (Pimento 
officinalis) and the spice made from it. — Com- 
pounded of all and spice; so called because it 
is supposed to combine the flavors of several 
condiments. 
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allude, intr. v. — L. alludere , ‘to play with; to 
refer to’, fr. ad- and luder e, ‘to play’. See ludi- 
crous and cp. collude, delude, elude, illude. 
allumette, n., a match for lighting. — R, fr. al- 
lumer, ‘to light, kindle’, fr. VL. *allumindre } fr. 
ad- and L. luminare , ‘to light up, brighten’, fr. 
lumen , gen. luminis , ‘light’. Cp. It. alluminare , 
OProven$. alumenar , Sp. alumbrar, Port, alu- 
miar , ‘to light, illuminate’, and see luminous, 
allure, tr. v., to tempt by a bait. — ME. aluren, 
fr. OF. aleurrer , fr. a, ‘to’ (see a), and leurrer , 
‘to lure’. See lure. 

Derivatives: allure , n., allure-ment , n., allur-er, 
n., allur-ing, adj., allur-ing-ly, adv., allur-ing- 
ness, n. 

allusion, n. — L. alius id, gen. -onis, ‘a playing 
with, a reference to*, fr. allusus , pp. of alludere . 
See allude and -ion, and cp. collusion, delusion, 
elusion, illusion. 

allusive, adj . — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. allusus 
pp. of alludere . See allude and cp. collusive, de- 
lusive, elusive, illusive. 

Derivatives: allusively , adv., allusive-ness, n. 
alluvial, adj. and n. — Formed with adj, suff. -al 
fr. L. alluvius, ‘alluvial’. See alluvion, 
alluvion, n., i) washing of water against the shore; 
2) a flood; 3) alluvium. — F„ fr. L. alluvidnem , 
acc. of alluvid, ‘an overflow, inundation, allu- 
vial land’, lit. ‘a washing upon’, fr. alluere, ‘to 
wash upon or against’, fr. ad- and luere , Ho 
wash’, which is rel. to lavare, ‘to wash*. See lave 
and -ion and cp. antediluvian, deluge, dilute, 
diluvium, elution. 

alluvium, n., matter deposited by flowing water. 
— L., neut. of alluvius , ‘alluvial’, fr. alluere. 
See alluvion. 

ally, tr., and intr. v. — ME. alien, fr. OF. alter 
(F. oilier), ‘to join, unite’, fr. L. all ig are, ‘to bind 
to something’, fr. ad- and ligare , ‘to bind’. See 
ligament and cp. alliance. 

Derivative: ally, n. 

ally!, n., a univalent radical, C 4 H 5 ( chem .) — 
Formed with suff. -yl fr. a//hnn, ‘garlic’ (see Al- 
lium); so called because it was first obtained as 
a disulfide from garlic (by Wertheim in 1844). 
Alma, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘nourishing’, fr. L. alma, 
fern, of almus, fr, alere, ‘to nourish’. See aliment 
and cp. Alma Mater. 

almac&n, n., warehouse, magazine. — Sp., fr. 
Arab, al-mdkhzan , fr. al -, ‘the’, and makhzan , 
‘storehouse*, fr. khdzana , ‘he stored up’. See 
magazine and cp. aihacena. 
almaciga, n., the tree Agathis alba. — Sp., a var. 
of almastiga, ‘mastic’, fr. Arab. al-md$taka h , fr. 
al-, ‘the’, and ma$taka h , ‘mastic’, ult. fr. Gk. 
{jLaoxL^Tj . See mastic. 

almadia, n., a kind of boat. — Sp. almadia , fr. 
Arab, al-mddtya*, fr. al-, ‘the’ and ma'dtya h , 
‘ferryboat’, a derivative of the verb, 'dda, ‘he 
passed by’, which is rel. to Heb. ‘ adhd h , Aram. 

‘ ddht , '‘ddh.d, Syr. L ddhd, Ethiop. ‘ addwa , ‘he 
passed by’, Heb. 4 adh , ‘as far as’, ‘ adh , ‘eternity* 
(lit. ‘passing time’), la'ddh, ‘for ever’, 
almagest, n., 1) the treatise of Claudius Ptolemy 
of Alexandria on astronomy; hence 2) any 
similar medieval work on astronomy or astrol- 
ogy. — ME., fr. OF. almageste, fr. Arab, al- 
majistf, fr. al-, ‘the’, and Gk. {Acylon) (scil. 
ctuvtoi^), ‘the greatest composition*, fem. of 
(jL^YtaToc, superlative of \ib(au ‘great’ ; see me- 
ga-. In their admiration for the great work of 
Claudius Ptolemy the Arabian translators 
changed the title of his work from MeyaXY; 
auvrafo (t 5)<; aaxpovoijdai;), ‘Great work (on 
astronomy)’, into Meylcro) ouvTa^t?, ‘the great- 
est work*. 

almagra, n., red ocher. — Sp., fr. Arab, al- 
mdghra h , fr. al-, ‘the’, and mdghra h , ‘red ocher’. 
Alma Mater, one’s university or school. — L., 
‘fostering mother*. Almus, fem. alma, neut. al - 
mum , ‘nourishing, fostering’, is related to aid, 
alere , ‘to nourish’, and prob. cogn. with the 
second element in Gk. cpur-dcXjAios, ‘producing, 
nourishing, fostering’, epithet of Zeus and of 
Poseidon. See aliment and cp. Alma. For the 
second element see mater, mother, 
almanac, n., a calendar giving astronomical data 
and other useful information. — F. almanack , 



fr. ML. atmanachus (whence also It. almanacco , 
Sp. almanaque, G. Altnanach , etc.), fr. Gk. 
<iXjxEVL^iaxa (pi.), ‘calendars’, which is prob. 
of Coptic origin; prob. influenced in form by a 
confusion with Arab, al-man&b , ‘the gift*. Sp.- 
Arab. al-mandkh , ‘the almanac’, is itself a loan 
word fr. ML. atmanachus. 
almandine, n., a purple variety of garnet {miner- 
al.) — F., assimilated fr. earlier alabandine, fr. 
L. {gemma) Alabandina, a precious stone, fr. 
Alabanda, a town in Caria, an ancient district 
of Asia Minor. For the ending see suff. -ine. 
almemar, n., platform with reading desk in a 
synagogue. — Arab, al-minbar, ‘the pulpit’, fr. 
al-, ‘the’, and minbar, which orig. denoted ‘an 
(elevated) seat’, and is a loan word fr. Ethiop. 
minbar , ‘seat’. See mimbar. 
almeriite, n., a hydrous basic aluminium sodium 
sulfate {mineral.) — Named after Almeria in 
Spain. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
almighty, adj. — OE. ealmihtig, selmihtig , fr. eall, 
‘all’, and mihtig, ‘mighty’. See all and mighty, 
almogavar, n., a light-armed Spanish soldier in 
the middle ages. — Sp., fr, Ar. al-mughdwir, lit. 
‘the raider’, fr. al-, ‘the*, and active partic. of 
ghdwara, 3rd conjugation of ghdra, ‘he raided, 
invaded’. 

Almohades, n., pi., members of a Mohammedan 
sect, founded by Mohammed ibn Abdallah. — 
Lit. ‘the Unitarians’ ; shortened fT*Al-movahides, 
from Arab, al-muwahhidun, ‘they who profess 
the unity of God’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and active part, 
of the 2nd conjugation of wdhuda, ‘he was alone’ 
whence also wafifd, ‘solitary’ ; rel. to Heb. ydhtd, 
‘only one, solitary’, yahad, yahddw, ‘together’, 
almond, n. — ME., fr. OF. almande (F. amande ), 
fr. VL. amandula , fr. L. amygdala, fr. Gk. 
d(iuySa>,if;, ‘almond’, which, according to H. 
Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdworter im Griechi- 
schen, pp. 25-26, is borrowed from Heb. me- 
ghedh El, ‘divine fruit*. [The ending - ula in VL. 
amandula, corresponding to the Gk. ending -dXr; 
in djjLuySdXT), was mistaken for the dimin. suff. 
(see -ule) and consequently dropped in OF. al- 
mande , E. almond, etc.] The n before the d is 
excrescent. Cp. amygdalate. Cp. also mandorla. 
almoner, n. — OF. almosnier (F. aumdnier), fr. 
almosne (F. aumdne ), fr. VL. *alemosina, fr. 
Eccles. L. eleemosyna. See alms, 
almonry, n. — OF. almosnerie (F. aumdnerie), fr. 
almosnier , ‘almoner’. See prec. word and -y (re- 
presenting OF. - ie ). 

Almoravides, n. pi., the members of an African 
tribe. — Arab. al-MurabifQn, fr. al-, ‘the’, and 
murdbiffin, lit. ‘monks living in a fortified con- 
vent’, denominated fr. ribdf, ‘fortified convent’, 
fr. rdbata, ‘he applied himself to something, de- 
voted himself to religious life’, 3rd conjugation 
of rdbata, ‘he bound’. Cp. marabou, marabout, 
maravedi. 

almost, adv. — ME. almest , almost, fr. OE. eal- 
msest, xlmaest, lit. ‘mostly, all’. See all and most, 
alms, n. — ME. almesse, fr. OE. xlmysse, fr. 
Eccles. L. eleemosyna, fr. Gk. £X£7 ]^oouvt], 
‘pity, mercy*, in Eccles. Gk. ‘charity, alms’, fr. 
£Xe7)£xgiv, ‘pitiful, merciful’, fr. Z\zoq, ‘pity, 
mercy*, which is of uncertain, possibly imita- 
tive, origin. Cp. almoner, eleemosynary, the 
second element in frankalmoign, and the second 
word in Kyrie elelson. 

almuce, n., hood, headdress. — OF. almuce, au- 
muce (F. aumusse), fr. VL. almucia. See amice, 
‘hood, headdress’, and cp. words there referred 
to. 

abnud, almude, n., a dry measure. — Arab, al- 
mudd, fr. al-, ‘the’, and mudd, ‘a com measure*, 
fr. mddda, ‘he extended, stretched’, which is rel. 
to Heb. madad , ‘he measured’, middd h , ‘meas- 
ure, stature, size’, Akkad, madddu, ‘to measure*, 
almuerzo, n., breakfast. — Sp., fr. almorzar, ‘to 
breakfast’, fr. L. admorsus, pp. of admordere, 
‘to bite into*, fr. ad- and mordere, 'to bite*. See 
mordant. 

almug, also algum, n., a tree mentioned in the 
Bible, prob. the sandalwood (the first form oc- 
curs I Kings 10:11-12, the second II Chron. 
2:7 and 9:10-11). — Heb. almuggfm, resp. al- 
gummfm (pi.). The singular of these words must 



be almdgh , resp. algdm, so that the forms 
almug and algum are incorrect. They should be 
replaced by almog , resp. algom. 
alnage, n., measurement by the ell. — OF. aul- 
nage (F. aunage), fr. aulne, ‘ell’, fr. Frankish 
*alina, prop, ‘forearm’, which is rel. to OHG. 
elina, OE. eln, ‘ell’. See ell and -age. 
Derivative: alnag-er. n. 

Ain us, n., a genus of plants; the alder {bot.) — 
L. alnus , cogn. with ON. obi, OE. alor, ‘alder’. 
See alder. 

alodial, alodium, n. — See allodial, allodium, 
aloe, n. — L. aloe, fr. Gk. oX6iq, ‘aloe’, prob. 
borrowed fr. Heb. ahdltm, dhaldth (pi.), which 
are perhaps borrowed fr. OI. agaruh , aguruh, 
‘aloewood’, these latter being prob. of Dravid- 
ian origin. Cp. agalloch. 
aloetic, adj. containing, or of the nature of, aloes; 
n., an aloetic medicine. — Formed with suff. 
-etic fr. Gk. <£X6 t 3, ‘aloe!. See aloe, 
aloft, adv. — ON. a lopt, ‘in the air’, whence arose 
the meaning ‘on high’. See a-, ‘on’, and loft, 
aloin, n., a bitter crystalline substance {chem.) — 
Formed fr. aloe with chem. suff. -in; so called 
because it is obtained from the aloe, 
aloislite, n., a hydrous subsilicate of calcium, 
ferrum, magnesium and sodium {mineral.) — , 
Named after Prince Luigi (Latinized into Aloi- 
sius) Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
alone, adj. — ME. al one, ‘all alone’, fr. al, ‘all’, 
and one, fr. OE. an, ‘one, alone’. Cp. Du. alleen , 
MHG. al-ein, al-eine , G. allein, ‘alone’, and see 
all and one. Cp. also lone, 
along, adv. and prep. — ME. anlong, along, fr. OE. 
andlang, which is compounded of and-, ‘against’, 
and long, ‘long’. The first element is cogn. with 
Gk. AvtI, ‘against’, L. ante, ‘before’; see ante-, 
anti-. For the second element see long, adj. 
aloof, adv. — Originally a nautical term formed 
on the analogy of Du. te be/ ; ‘to windward’. 
See loof, luff. 

alopecia, n. baldness. — L., fr. Gk. iXwTtexta, 
‘mange in foxes, bald patches (on the head)’, 
fr. aXw7T7)^, gen. dXtoTrexoc;, ‘fox’, which is perh. 
cognate with L. vulpes, ‘fox’ See Vulpes and cp. 
Alopecurus. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
Alopecurus, n., the genus of foxtails {bot.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘fox tail’, fr. Gk. dXcoTnjS, ‘fox’, and 
o6pd, ‘tail* (see alopecia and uro-, ‘taillike’); so 
called from the shape of the spike, 
alose, n., a small fish, the shad. — F., fr. L. 
alausa , a word of Gaulish origin. See G.-D. 
Dottin, La langue gauloise, Paris 1920, p.225, 
and cp. allice. 

aloud, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and loud, 
alow, adv., below {naut.) — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and low, adj. 

Aloysius, masc. PN. — ML. Aloisius, fr. OF. 
Loots. See Louis. 

alp, a high mountain. — L. Alpes, ‘the Alps’, lit. 
‘the High Mountains’, from non-Aryan base 
*alb -, ‘high; mountain’, whence also Gael, alp, 
W. ailp, ‘a high mountain’ (cp. Albion). The 
connection of this word with L. albus, ‘white’, 
is based on folk etymology. See Pokorny in Zeit- 
schrift fur Keltische Philologie, 38, 313. 
alp, a demon. — G. Alp , ‘elf’; rel. to E. elf (q.v.) 
alpaca, n., a kind of llama and its wool. — Sp. 
alpaca , fr. Quechua alpaca , fr. paco, ‘yellowish 
red’. 

alpenstock, n., a long iron-pointed staff used for 
climbing mountains. — G., lit. ‘Alp stick’, com- 
pounded of Alpen, ‘the Alps’, and Stock, ‘stick*. 
See alp, ‘a high mountain’, and stock, 
alpha, n., name of the ist letter of the Greek al- 
phabet. — L., fr. Gk. #X<pa, fr. Heb.-Phoen. 
dleph; see aleph. The final a was added because 
a Greek word cannot end with a 9; cp. beta, 
gamma , delta, eta, theta , iota , kappa , lambda , 
sigma. See Theodor Noldeke, Die semitischen 
Buchstabennamen, in Beitrage zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1904, pp. 134 
and 135, and Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik, Munchen, 1939, 1, J40 y. 
alphabet, n. — L. alphabetum , compounded of 
Gk. &X90! and P'/jra, names of the first two 
letters of the Greek alphabet. See alpha and 
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beta. 

Derivatives: alphabet , tr. v., alphabet-ar-ian, n., 
alphabetic, alphabet-ic-al , adjs., alphabetic-al- 
ly , adv., alphabet-ics, n. pi., alphabet-ism , n., 
alphabet-ist, n. alphabetize , tr. v., alphabetiz- 
ation , n., alphabet-iz-er, n. 
alphitomancy, n., divination from barley meal. — 
Compounded of Gk. dcXqxxov, ‘barley groats’, 
and pavTEia, ‘oracle, divination’. Gk. <5cX<pi, 
#X<piTov orig. meant ‘white (grain)’ and are rel. 
to <4X96^, ‘white’, and cogn. with L. albus , ‘white’ ; 
see alb. For the second element see -mancy. 
alphitomorphous, adj., of the form of barley meal. 
— Compounded of Gk. #XcpiTov, ‘barley groats’, 
and jj.op9^, ‘form, shape’. See prec. word and 
-morphous. 

Alphonso, masc. PN. — Sp. Alfonso , fr. OHG. 
Adalfuns, which is compounded of cidal, ‘noble 
family, noble descent’ (see atheling), and funs, 
‘ready’. 

alphos, n., a form of leprosoy ( med .) — Gk. 
iXqjos, ‘dull-white leprosy’ (whence L. alphas , 
of s.m.); cogn. with L. albus , ‘white’. See alb. 
Alpine, adj., pertaining to the Alps. — L. Al - 
pinus , fr. Alpes, ‘the Alps’. See alp and adj. 
suff. -ine. 

Alpinist, n., one who climbs the Alps or other 
mountains. See Alpine and -ist 
alraun, n., the mandrake root. — G. Alraun, fr. 
OHG. alruna , fr. Albruna , a name given to 
seeresses (see Tacitus, Germania, chapter 8). 
The name Albruna lit. means ‘having the secret 
power of the Albs’; it is compounded of Alb 
and riina , ‘secret’. See rune, 
already, adj. — Compounded of all and ready, 
alright, adv. — Compounded of all and right* 
Alsatia, n. — ML. Alisatia , Alsdtia (whence also 
F. Alsace ), Latinized fr. OHG. eli-sd330 in- 
habitant of the other (bank of the Rhine)’, 
whence G. Elsafi, name of the province. The 
first element in OHG. eli-sa33o is rel. to Goth. 
aljis, ‘other 1 , OE. elles , ‘otherwise’; see else. The 
second element is rel. to OHG. Jijjan, OE. 
sittan , ‘to sit, dwell’ ; see sit. 

Derivatives : Alsatian, adj. and n. 
al segno, musical direction to go back to the sign. 
— It., ‘to the sign’. The first word is formed fr. 
a , ‘to’ (fr. L. ad), and the def. article il (fr. L. 
ille, ‘that one’). See ad- and ille and cp. alfresco. 
The second word derives fr. L. signum , ‘sign’. 
See sign and cp. dal segno, 
alsike, alsike clover, ( bot .) — Named fr. Alsike, 
near TJppsala, in Sweden. 

Alsine, n., a genus of herbs of the chickweed 
family (bot.) — L., name of a plant, perh. ‘the 
chickweed’, fr. Gk. ocXoivt]. 

Al Sirat, n., in the Koran, ‘the right way’ of faith; 
the narrow bridge leading over the fire of hell 
(Islam). — Arab, al-sirdf, ‘the road’, fr. al-, 
‘the’, and sirdt, Toad’, fr. Aram. is( e ra 0 , israfd, 
fr. Late Gk. axpaxa, fr. L. strata (scil. via), lit. 
‘paved way’. See street. 

also, adv. — ME. al so, fr. OE. alswa , selswa , 
ealswa , prop, ‘all so’. See all, so, and cp. as. 
alt, n. — L. altus, ‘high, lofty, tall; high, shrill 
(of voice)’. Altus is the pp. of alere , ‘to nourish’, 
and lit. means ‘nourished, grown up’. See old 
and cp. aliment. Cp. also haughty, hauteur, 
hawser, enhance, exalt, the first element in haut- 
boy, oboe, and the second element in rialto. 
Altair, n., a first magnitude star, a Aquilae (as- 
tron .) — Arab, al-fair, shortened fr. al-nasr al- 
tair, ‘the flying eagle’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and fair, part, 
of fdra, ‘it flew’. 

altar, n. — ME. alter, fr. OE. altar, fr. L. altare , 
‘altar’, which is prob. rel. to adoleo, adolere, 
‘to burn’, a verb dissimilated fr. orig. * adaleio ; 
hence L. altare orig. meant ‘a place for burning 
(sacrifices)’. It was influenced in form by an er- 
roneous association with altus, ‘high’ (as if al- 
tdre meant ‘a high place’). Cp. ME. outer , fr. 
OF. alter, outer (F. autel). 

Derivative: altar-ed , adj. 
altazimuth, n., an instrument for observing the 
altitude and azimuth of a star (astron) — Com- 
pounded of the abbreviation of altitude and 
of azimuth. 

alter, tr. and intr. v. — F. alterer , fr. Late L. al- 



ter are, ‘to change’, fr. L. alter, ‘the other (of 
two)’, which stands for *aliteros, *alitros, *altros, 
and is formed with the compar. suff. -ter fr. base 
*ali- y ‘there, beyond’, whence also alius , ‘an- 
other’. Hence alter and alius lit. denote ‘one 
who stands there’ ; the former — in keeping with 
the sense of the compar. suff. -ter— denotes ‘the 
other of two’, the latter means ‘another picked 
out of many (at least three) persons’. See alias, 
else and cp. altercate, altern, alternate, adulter- 
ate, adultery, altruism. For the compar. suff. - ter 
see -ther and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: alter-able , adj. alter-abil-ity, n., 
alter-ation , n., alter-at-ive, adj. 
altercate, intr. v., to dispute, quarrel. — L. al- 
ter cat us pp. of alter can, to dispute, wrangle, 
quarrel’, fr. *altercus, ‘disputing’, fr. alter, ‘an- 
other’. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
altercation, n., dispute, quarrel. — F., fr. L. 
altercatidnem, acc. of altercatio, ‘a dispute, 
wrangling’, fr. alter cat us, pp. of altercdri . See 
altercate and -ion. 

altern, adj., alternate. — L. alternus , ‘one after 
the other’, fr. alter, ‘the other (of two)’. See 
alter and cp. subaltern. 

alternant, adj. and n. — L. alter nans, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of alternare. See alternate and -ant. 
alternate, tr. and intr. v. — L. alternatus, pp. of 
alternare, ‘to do first one thing, then another, 
to alternate’, fr. alternus . See altern and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: alternating , adj., alternat-ing-ly, 
adv., alternation (q.v.), alternative (q.v.) 
alternate, adj, — L. alternatus, pp. of alternare. 
See alternate, v. 

Derivatives: alternate-ly , adv., alternate-ness, n. 
alternation, n. — L, alternatio, -onis, fr. alter- 
ndtus, pp. of alternare. See alternate, v., and -ion. 
alternative, adj. and n. — ML. alternativus, fr. 
L. alternatus , pp. of alternare. See alternate, v., 
and -ive. 

Derivatives: alternativeiy, adv., alternate- 

ness, n. 

Althaea, n., a genus of plants of the marsh family 
(bot.) — L., fr. Gk. dX&a£a, ‘marsh mallow’, 
which is rel, to aX^atvetv, ‘to heal’, dXSrj, 
‘growth’, dXSrjaxeiv, ‘to grow’, dXSaivetv, ‘to 
make to grow, to nourish’ ; fr. I.-E. base *aldh-, 
resp. *ald -, enlarged fr. *al -, ‘to nourish, grow’. 
See old and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
alt. 

although, conj. — Compounded of all and though. 
Cp. ME. al thagh . 

alti-, combining form meaning ‘high’. — L. alti -, 
fr. altus, ‘high’. See alt. 

Altica, a genus of beetles of the family Chryso- 
melidae ( entomol .) — ModL., fr. Gk. aXrtx6c, 
‘good at leaping’, from the stem of aXXea&at,, 
‘to leap, jump’, which is cogn. with L. satire , 
‘to leap, jump’. See salient, 
altigraph, n., an altimeter recording the altitudes 
reached. — A hybrid coined fr. L. altus , ‘high’, 
and Gk. -ypa<pos, fr. Ypa<petv, ‘to write’. See 
alt and -graph. 

altimeter, an instrument for measuring altitudes. 

— A hybrid coined fr. L. altus, ‘high’, and Gk. 
pirpov, ‘measure’. See alt and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’, and cp. altometer. 

altissimo, adj. and n. (music). — It., superl. of 
alto , ‘high’. See alto. 

altitude, n., height. — L. altitudo, ‘height’, fr. 
altus, ‘high’. See alt and -tude. 

Derivatives : altitudin-al, adj., altitudin-arian , 
adj. and n. ' 

alto, n. (music). — It., fr. L. altus, ‘high’. See alt 
and cp. contralto. 

altogether, adv. — ME. altogedere, compounded 
of al, ‘all’, and togedere , ‘together’. See all and 
together. 

altometer, n., a theodolite. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. altus, ‘high’ and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. 
See alt and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, and cp. 

altimeter. 

alto-relievo, also alto-rilievo, high relief. — It. 
altorilievo , ‘high relief*. See alt and relief, ‘pro- 
jection’, and cp. mezzo-relievo, 
altruism, n., unselfishness, 'the opposite of egoism. 

— F. altruisme , coined by A. Comte in 1830 fr. 



L. alter, ‘another’, on analogy of OF., F. autrui, 
‘another’, whose ending is due to the influence 
of lui, ‘he’. See alter and -ism. 
altruist, n., a person who believes in altruism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives : altruistic, adj. , altruistic-al-ly, adv. 
aludel, n. a pear-shaped pot open at both ends, 
so that a series of such pots can be placed one 
above another; used for sublimation. — F., fr. 
Sp. aludel, fr. Arab, al-uthdl, ‘a pot used for 
sublimation’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and Gk. ai&aXrj, 
‘sublimed vapor’, a derivative of at&eiv, ‘to 
burn’. See ether. 

Aludra, n., name of a constellation in the zodiac. 

— Arab. al-Adhrd\ fr, al-, ‘the’, and i adhrd\ 
*a virgin’, from the stem of ‘ adharat , ‘she was 
a virgin’. 

alula, n., the bastard wing of birds (ornithol.) — 
ModL., dimin. of L. ala , ‘wing’. See aisle and 
-ule. 

alum, n. — OF. alum (whence F. alun), fr. L. 
alumen, ‘alum’, lit. ‘bitter salt’, cogn. with Gk. 
aXuSoipoc;, ‘bitter’, OE. ealo, alo , ‘ale’, ON. 
61 , of s.m. See ale and cp. alumina, aluta, alu- 
taceous. 

Derivative: alum, tr. v. 
alumin-, form of alumino- before a vowel, 
alumina, n., aluminum oxide ( chem .) — Fr. L. 

alumen , gen. aluminis. See alum, 
aluminite, n., a hydrous aluminum sulfate (mi- 
neral) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 
aluminum. 

aluminium, n. — The same as aluminum (q.v.) 
alumino-, before a vowel alumin-, combining form 
for aluminum. 

aluminum, also aluminium, n. — ModL., coined 
by the English chemist Sir Humphrey Davy 
(1778-1829) fr. L. alumen, ‘alum’. He gave the 
new element the name aluminum, but changed 
it later to aluminium. See alum and cp. the 
second element in duralumin, 
alumnus, n., pupil; graduate of a college or uni- 
versity. — L. alumnus, ‘a nursling, foster-son, 
disciple’, for *alo-menos, prop. pass. pres. part, 
of alere, ‘to nourish’; see old and cp. alt. For 
the suff. *-menos cp. Gk. -pevoc;, the suff. of the 
med. and pass, part., and L. fe-mina, ‘woman’, 
lit. ‘suckling (woman)’, and see feminine. Cp. 
also the suffixes of the words Aeschynomene, 
calumny, catechumen, clement, column, ecumen- 
ic, energumen, hapax legomenon, hegumen, 
noumenon, phenomenon, prolegomenon, 
alurgite, n., a purplish manganese mica (mineral) 

— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. aXoup-pta 
‘genuine purple dye’, lit. ‘wrought in or by the 
sea’, which is compounded of aX<; (fem.), ‘sea’, 
and epyov, ‘work’. See halieutic and ergon. 

alushtlte, n., a hydrous aluminum silicate (min- 
eral.) — Named after Alushta in the Crimea. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
aluta, n., a kind of soft leather. — L., for alu-ta, 
lit. ‘leather prepared by means of alum’, rel. to 
alumen, ‘alum’. See alum, 
alutaceous, adj., resembling aluta. — L. alutacius, 
fr. aluta. See prec. word and -aceous. 
alveolar, adj., pertaining to alveoli. — Formed 
with suff. -ar fr, L. alveolus. See alveolus, 
alveolate, adj., pitted with small cavities, as a 
honeycomb. — L. alveoldtus, fr. alveolus. See 
next word and adj. suff. -ate. 
alveolus, n., a small cavity. — L. alveolus , dimin. 
of alveus , ‘a hollow, cavity’, which is rel. to al- 
vus, ‘belly’, and cogn. with Gk. auX6<;, ‘tube, 
pipe’, £v-auXo<;, ‘channel, riverbed’, auXoiv, 
‘hollow way, defile, ravine, glen, channel, strait’, 
OS1. uliji, Lith. aulys, Lett, aulis, ‘beehive’, lit. 
‘a trunk hollowed out’, OSlav. ulica , ‘defile; 
courtyard’, Lith. aulas, Lett, aule , ‘leg of a 
boot’, OPruss. aulis, ‘shinbone’. Arm. ut, uli, 
‘way’, yli, ‘pregnant’. For the correspondence 
of Gk. ctxikbt; and L. alvus, alveus, cp. Gk. 
veupov, ‘nerve’, with L. nervus, of s.m., and 
Gk. Tuxupoq, ‘little, small’, with L. parvus, of s.m. 
For the ending see suff. -ole. Cp. carol, hy- 
draulic. 

alvite, n., a hydrous silicate containing yttrium 
and other metals (mineral.) — Named after Alve 
in Norway. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
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alway, adv., always {archaic or poetic). — ME., 
lit. ‘all (the) way’. See all and way. 
always, adv. — Formed fr. prec. word with adv. 
gen. suff. -s. 

alypin, alypine, a crystalline compound ( pharm .) 

— Formed with chem. suff. -in, -ine, fr. Gk. 
<5 cXu7toc, ‘painless’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
X6 tc7j, ‘pain’, whence Xorcelv, ‘to give pain to, 
to pain, grieve’, XC>7nr)p6<;, ‘painful’ (rel. to 
Xurrp6<;, ‘wretched, distressed’); so called be- 
cause of its anesthetic nature. Gk. Xuto) is of 
uncertain origin. It is peril, cogn. with OI. 
lumpdti, ‘breaks, hurts, damages’. See leaf and 
cp. library. 

Alyssum, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. SXuooov, ‘mad- 
wort’, prop. neut. of the adj. (jtXuoooi;, ‘curing 
madness’ , fr. £- (see priv. pref. a-) and Xvaoa, 
Att. XuTxa, ‘rage, fury, madness, frenzy’. See 
lyssa. 

alytarch, n., chief of police at the Olympic games. 

— Li alytarcha, fr. Gk. dXoTapx*j<;, ft* aXiSrac;, 
‘police officer (esp. at Olympic games)’, and 
<£pX<k, ‘leader, chief, ruler’. The first element 
stands for *faXu-Ta<;, lit. ‘staff carrier’, and is 
cogn. with Goth, walus, ‘staff’, ON. vdlr, ‘a 
round stick’, fr. I.-E. base *wal~, *wel -, ‘to turn, 
bend, twist, roll’. See volute and cp. words there 
referred to. For the second element see arch-. 

am, v. — OE. eom , earn, am , rel. to ON. em , 
Goth. im, for I.-E. *esmi, whence also OI. asmi, 
Hitt, esmi , Arm. em, Gk. elp. 1 , Lesbian and 
Thessal. Dor. 7){xi, Alb. jam , L. sum 

(formed on the analogy of the plural sumus , ‘we 
are’), OSlav. jesmi, Lith. esmi, OPruss. asmai , 
OIr. am, T am’, fr. I.-E. base *es-, ‘to be’. See 
esse and cp. are, art, is. 

Amabel, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘lovable’, fr. L. amd- 
bilis , fr. amdre , ‘to love’. See amatory and cp. 
the PN.s Amandus, Amanda, Amy. 
amadou, n., a spongy substance. — F., fr. Proven?. 
amadou , lit. ‘loving, amorous’, fr. L. amdtor , 
‘lover’ (see amatory) ; so called from the inflam- 
mability of the substance, 
amain, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and main, 
‘strength’. 

amalgam, n., i) a mixture of mercury with a 
metal or metals; 2) a mixture, blend. — F. amal- 
game , fr. ML. amalgama , dissimil. fr. Arab, al- 
malgham , which is formed fr. Arab, a/-, ‘the’ 
and Syr. maldgmd , fr. Gk. (xaXayiJ.a, ‘a soft 
mass’, fr. jiaXacraeiv, ‘to soften’, fr. puxXaxo?, 
‘soft’. See malaco- and cp. Amalthaea. 
Derivatives: amalgam , v. (q.v.), amalgam-ate, 
tr. and intr. v., amalgam-at-ion, n., amalgam-at- 
ive, adj., amalgam-at-or, n., amalgam-ist, n., 
amalgam-ize , tr. v., amalgam-iz-at-ian, n. 
amalgam, tr. and intr. v., to amalgamate, — F. 
amalgamer, fr. amalgame. See amalgam, n. 
Amalthaea, Amalthea, n., the nurse of Zeus 
{Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’A|i,cfcXl>eia, which 
is prob. rel. to ^aX$ax6?, ‘soft, light, weak’, 
piaXax6<;, ‘soft’. See malaco- and cp. amalgam. 
Amanda, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘worthy to be loved*, 
fem. of amandus, gerundive of amdre , ‘to love’. 
See amatory and cp. Amabel and names there 
referred to. For other Latin gerundives used in 
English cp. agenda and words there referred to. 
Amandus, masc. PN. — L. See prec. word, 
amanuensis, n., a person employed to write from 
dictation; secretary. — L. amanuensis , formed 
with suff. -ensis from the phrase servus a manu, 
‘a servant from the hand*, i.e. ‘a servant writing 
from dictation’. See pref. a-, ‘from*, and 
manual. 

Amara, n., a genus of beetles, the ground beetle 
(< entomol .) — ModL., fr. Gk. dquipoc, ‘trench* 
which is prob. rel. to ‘shovel, mattock’ 
(whence Swcczocv, ‘to cut through, clear away’), 
and cogn. with OSlav. jama, ‘a pit*, 
amaranth, n., 1) a mythical plant that never fades; 
2) any plant of the genus Amaranthus ; 3) purple 
color. — Gk. (fcfjLapocvxoi;, ‘unfading; amaranth*, 
fr. £- (see priv. pref. a-), and the stem of piapal- 
veiv, ‘to put out, quench, extinguish, to make 
to waste away’, fr. I.-E. base *mer -, ‘to rub, 
consume, wear away’; see smart, v., and cp. 
marasmus. The ending of amaranth (for amarant) 



is due to the influence of plant names formed 
with Gk. fivOo?, ‘flower’, 
amaranthine, adj., 1) unfading, undying; 2) of 
purple color. — Coined by Milton fr. amaranth 
and adj. suff. -ine. 

Amaranthus, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. apuxpavro?. See amaranth, 
amargoso, n., the bark of the goatbush. — Sp., 
lit. ‘bitter’, fr. VL. *amaricosus , fr. L. amarus. 

See amarine. 

amarillo, n., any of several tropical American 
trees. — Sp., for *ambarillo, fr. Arab. ‘ anbart , 
‘amber-colored’, fr. l anbar , ‘amber’. See amber, 
amarine, araarin, n., a poisonous compound 
{chem.) — Formed with chem. suff. -ine, -in, fr. 
L. amarus , ‘bitter’, which is cogn. with ON. apr, 
‘sharp’, Swed., Norw., Du. amper, ‘sharp, bit- 
ter’, OE. ampre, OHG. ampfaro, MHG., G. 
ampfer , ‘sorrel’, OI. amldh , ambldh, ‘sour’; 
wood sorrel’. Arm. amok \ ‘sweet. Alb. tamVs, 
‘(curdled) milk’, emble, ‘sweet’ ; fr. I.-E. *am-ro-, 
fr. base *am-, ‘bitter’, which is rel. to *omo~, 
‘raw, unripe’, in OI. amah, ‘raw, unripe, un- 
cooked’, Gk. < 1 S>p<Sc, of s.m. See omo-, ‘raw, un- 
ripe’, and cp. amargoso, maraschino, margosa, 
and the second element in picamar. For the -re- 
formative element cp. Gk. 7ctx-p6?, ‘bitter’ (see 
picric). 

amaryllid, n., any plant of the order of Amarylli- 
daceae {bot.) — See Amaryllis and -id. 
Amaryllidaceae, n. pi., an order of plants. — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae from the PN. 
’AtuxpuXXU, gen. *A[xapuXXtSo?. See Amaryllis, 
a genus of plants. 

Amaryllis, n., name of a shepherdess in Theocri- 
tus’ Idyls. — L., fr. Gk. A^apuXXt?. 

Amaryllis, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — From 
prec. word. 

amass, tr. v., to pile up. — F. amasser, ‘to accumu- 
late, heap up’, fr. Late L. *admassdre, fr. ad- 
and massare, ‘to heap up’, fr. L. massa, ‘a lump, 
mass*. See mass. 

Derivatives: amass-er , n., amass-ment, n. 
amastia, n., absence of the breasts. — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. dtfxaoTOs, ‘without breasts’, fr. <£- 
(see priv. pref. a-) and yuxox 6 <;, ‘breast’. See 
masto- and -ia. 

amateur, n. — F., ‘lover of something, amateur*, 
fr. L. amdtdrem , acc. of amdtor, ‘lover’, fr. ama- 
tus, pp. of amdre , ‘to love*. See amative. 
Derivatives: amateur , adj., amateur-ish , adj., 
amateur-ish -ly , adv., amateur-ish-ness, n. 

Amati, n., a violin made by a member of the 
Amati family at Cremona (16th and 17th cent.) 
amative, adj., pertaining to love, amatory. — 
Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. a mat us , pp. of amd- 
re , ‘to love’, from the I.-E. infantile imitative 
base *ama~, whence also amita , ‘father’s sister*, 
amicus, ‘friend*. Cp. Gk. ASa^vetv, ‘to love’ 
(Hesychius), which is formed fr. Phrygian in- 
tensive. pref. a8- and *a^vetv, ‘to love’. See 
aunt and cp. Amabel, amadou, Amanda, Aman- 
dus, amateur, amenity, amiable, amicable, amity, 
amorous, amour, enamor, enemy, enmity, ina- 
morato, inimical. 

amatol, n., an explosive containing ammonium 
nitrate and trinitrotoluene. — Coined fr. the 
abbreviations of ammonium and toluene. 
amatory, adj., pertaining to, or showing, sexual 
love. — L. a mat drius, ‘loving, amorous, ama- 
tory’, fr. amatus , pp. of amdre. See amative and 
-ory. 

Derivatives: amatory, n., amatori-al, adj., ama- 
tori-al-ly , adv., amatori-an, adj. 
amaurosis, n., decay or loss of sight ( med .) — Gk. 
djjLOtuptoait;, ‘a darkening’, fr. ‘dark, 

dim, dull, faint’. See Moor and cp. words there 
referred to. For the ending see suff. -osis. 
amaze, tr. v. — ME. amasen, fr. OE. amasian, fr. 
intensive pref. a- and - masian . See maze. 
Derivatives: amaze, n., bewilderment (poetic.), 
amaz-ed, adj., amaz-ed-ly , adv., amaz-ed-ness, 
n., amaze-ment, n. 

Amazon, n., a member of a race of female war- 
riors in Scythia {Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 
’A(jia£cov, which prob. derives fr. Heb. ammftz, 
‘strong’. The form of the word *A[/.a£<ov was 
prob. influenced by the folk etymology accord- 



ing to which ’A^a^wv lit. means ‘without 
breast*, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and LxocOk, 
‘breast’ (the Amazons are said to have cut off 
their right breasts in order to use the bow with 
more ease). 

Derivatives: Amazon-ian, adj., and n., Amazon- 
ism , n. 

Amazon, n., name of the largest river in the world 
in volume. — Sp. Amazonas, from prec. word; 
so called by Francisco Orellana after his battle 
with the Tapuyas (in 1541), in allusion to the 
circumstance that the women of the tribe 
helped the men in their fight. Cp. next word, 
amazonite, n., a green variety of microline {min- 
eral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite from the 
name of the Amazon River, near which it occurs, 
ambages, n. pi., a roundabout way. — L. am- 
bages, ‘a roundabout way’, lit. ‘a going round’, 
compounded of ambi-, ‘about’, and dg-, length- 
ened form of the stem of agere, ‘to move, drive’. 
See ambi- and agent, adj., and cp. ambiguous. 
Cp. also amt, ambassador, embassy. For dg-, 
lengthened form of the stem of agere, cp. L. in- 
ddgdre, *to trace out, investigate’, which is form- 
ed fr. ind{u)-, ‘in’, and dg-, lengthened form of 
the stem of agere (see indagate). 
ambagious, adj., circuitous. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. ambages. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: ambagious-ly , adv., ambagious - 
. ness, n. 

ambassador, n. } a diplomat of the highest rank. — 
F. ambassadeur, fr. It. ambasciatore , fr. ambas- 
ciata, ‘embassy’. See embassy. 

Derivatives: ambassador-ial , adj., ambassador - 
ial-ly, adv. 

ambassadress, n. — Formed fr. ambassador with 
suff. -ess. 

ambatoarinite, n., a carbonate of the cerium met- 
als and strontium {mineral.) — Named after 
Ambatoarina in Madagascar. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

amber, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) ambre , fr. Arab. 
*dnbar, ‘ambergris’. Cp. It. ambra, Sp., Port. 
ambar , alambar, which all derive fr. Arab, ‘dn- 
bar. Cp. also amarillo. Cp. also ambrosia and 
the second element in next word and in Liquid- 
ambar, pomander. 

Derivatives: amber, adj. and tr. v., amber-y , 
adj. 

ambergris, adj. — F. ambre gris, ‘gray amber’. 
For the first word see amber. F. gris is borrowed 
fr. Frankish *gris, which is rel. to Du. grijs, ‘gray’, 
OS., OHG., MHG. gris, ‘gray’, G. Greis, ‘old 
man’, and prob. also to OE. gr&g, ‘gray’. See 
grizzle, ‘gray’, and cp. gray and words there re- 
ferred to. 

amberite, n., an explosive. — Formed fr. amber 
with subst. suff. -ite; so called because it re- 
sembles amber. 

ambi-, before a vowel amb-, combining form 
meaning ‘both, on both sides’. — L. ambi-, amb-, 
‘around, round about’, rel. to ambd, ‘both’, and 
cogn. with Gk. ‘round about’, OI. abhi- 
t ah , Avestic aiwi-to, ‘on both sides’, OE. ymbe, 
OS., OHG. umbi, ON. umb, um, MHG. umbe, 
iimbe , G. um, Gaul, ambi-, OIr. imb-, imm 
imme -, ‘round about, about’, and with Gk. ^^90, 
‘both*, Toch. A dmpi , ampe, B ant-api, OI. ub- 
hdu, Avestic uwa, OSlav. oba , Lith. abu, Lett. 
obi, OPruss. abbai, Goth, bai, OE. bd, ‘both’. 
See both and cp. amphi- and the first element in 
ambsace, ancile, ancillary, ancipital, umlaut. Cp. 
also ember days. 

ambidexter, adj., using both hands with equal 
facility. — ML. ambidexter , compounded of 
ambi- and L. dexter, ‘on the right side, right’. 
See dexter. 

Derivatives: ambidexter, n., ambidexter-ity, n., 
ambidextrous (q.v.) 

ambidextrous, adj. — See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: ambidextrous-ly, adv., ambidex - 
trous-ness, n. 

ambient, adj., surrounding. — L. ambiens, gen. 
-ends, ‘going round’, pres. part, of ambire, ‘to 
go round, surround’, compounded of ambi-, 
‘about, around’, and ire, ‘to go’. See ambi- and 
itinerate and cp. ambition. Cp. also andante, 
ambiguity, n. — F. ambiguite, fr. L. ambiguitatem , 
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acc. of ambiguitas, ‘double meaning’, fr. ambi- 
gluts. See ambiguous and -ity. 
ambiguous, adj., unclear; doubtful. — L. ambi- 
guus, ‘having double meaning, shifting, change- 
able, doubtful’, fr. ambigere , ‘to wander about’, 
which stands for *amb-agere , fr. ambi-, ‘about, 
around’, and agere, ‘to set in motion, drive’; see 
ambi- and agent. For the change of Latin d (in 
dgere ) to i (in amb-igere ) see abigeat and cp. 
words there referred to. For E. -oks, as equivalent 
to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: ambiguous-ly, adv., ambiguous- 
ness, n. 

ambit, n., a circuit. — L. ambitus, ‘a going round, 
circuit’, fr. ambitus , pp. of ambire , ‘to go round’. 
See ambient and cp. ambition, 
ambition, n. — F., fr. L. ambitidne.n , acc. of am- 
bit id, ‘a going round’, esp. ‘a going round of 
candidates canvassing for office’, whence ‘a de- 
sire for honor’, fr. ambitus , pp. of ambire , 
‘to go round’. See ambient and -ion and cp. 
ambit. 

ambitious, adj. — L. ambitiosus, ‘going about in 
order to canvass for office’, hence ‘anxious to 
please, ostentatious’, fr. ambitio, gen. -onis. See 
ambition and -ous. 

Derivatives : ambitious-ly, ad v. , ambit ious-ness, n. 
ambivalence, ambivalency, n., simultaneous con- 
flicting feelings ( psychol .) — Compounded of 
ambi- and valence resp. valency; introduced by 
Sigmund Freud. 

amble, intr. v., to go at an easy gait. — ME., fr. 
OF. ambler , fr. L. ambuldre , ‘to go about, walk’, 
which prob. stands for *amb-al-are, fr. amb- 
(see amb-) and I.-E. base *d 1 -, ‘to go’, whence 
also Gk. &kj), ‘ceaseless roaming’, dXaa&xi, 
d&alveiv, ‘to wander about’, aX7)Tr^, ‘beggar’, 
Lett, aludt, ‘to wander about’, L. alucinari, ‘to 
wander in mind’. See hallucinate and cp. am- 
bulance, ambulate, funambulist, noctambulism, 
somnambulism. Cp. also Alastor, aleatory, Aleo- 
chara, alley, ‘a narrow passage’, exile, purlieu. 
Derivatives: amble, n., amble -ing, adj. 
amble, n., an easy gait. — ME., fr. F. amble , fr. 

OF. ambler. See amble, v. 
ambly-, combining form meaning ‘blunt’. — Gk. 
i^pXu-, fr. anpXuq, ‘dull, blunt, dim’, which 
prob. stands for *a-[xX-\i<;, and is rel. to p,aXa- 
x.6q, ‘soft’. See malaco- and cp. amalgam, Amal- 
thea. 

amblyopia, n., weakening of the eyesight, the first 
stage of amaurosis ( med .) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of ambly- and Gk. -o>7r(a, fr. gen. 
‘eye, face’. See -opia. 

ambo, n., a large pulpit in early Christian church- 
es. — ML., fr. Gk. ‘a ridge’, in Middle 

Greek also ‘pulpit’; of uncertain origin, 
ambos, incus (anat.) — G. Ambofi, ‘anvil’. See 
beat, ‘to strike’, and cp. beetle, ‘mallet’, 
amboyna, amboyna wood. — So called from Am- 
boy na Island, one of the Moluccas, 
ambrite, n., a fossil resin. — Formed fr. amber 
with subst. suff. -ite; so called because it re- 
sembles amber. 

Ambrose, masc. PN. — L. Ambrosius , fr. Gk. dcu.- 
Ppiatoc, ‘immortal, belonging to immortals’. See 
ambrosia. 

ambrose, n., the wood sage. — ME., fr. F. am - 
broise (now ambroisie), fr. L. ambrosia. See 
next word. 

ambrosia, n., the food (sometimes the drink) of 
the gods in Greek mythology. — Gk. a^^poota, 
fern, of c*upp6cno<;, a word generally explained 
in the sense of ‘immortal’ and regarded as a 
lengthened form of <£(x( 3 poToc;, ‘immortal’. A. W. 
Verrall has proved, however, that the true 
meaning of a^pp^rio^ is ‘fragrant’. (For the 
exquisite smell of ambrosia cp. Homer, Odys- 
sey, i8, 192-3.) ’Api( 3 p 6 aio<; is prob. a Semitic 
loan word, with the original meaning ‘as fra- 
grant as ambergris; pertaining to amber\ and 
d^Ppoata stands for ap.(ipo<na ISgiSy), ‘amber- 
like food’. Cp. Arab. ‘ unbar (pronounced 'dm- 
bar\ ‘ambergris*, and see amber. See also 
nectar. 

Derivatives: ambrosi-ac , adj., ambrosial , adj. 
(q.v.), ambrosi-an, ambrosi-ate, adjs. 
ambrosial, adj. — Coined by Milton fr. L. am- 



brosius, fr. Gk. ap.( 3 p 6 mo<;. See ambrosia and adj. 
suff. -al. 

ambry, n., cupboard ; closet (archaic). — ME. al- 
mary , aumbry, fr. OF. almarie, armarie (F. ar - 
moire), ‘cupboard’, fr. L. armarium , ‘closet, 
chest’, lit. ‘a place where arms are kept’, fr. arma, 
gen. armorum, ‘arms; tools, instruments, uten- 
sils’. Cp. It. and Sp. armario, OProveng. armari , 
and see arm, ‘weapon’, armory, 
ambsace, n., double aces. — OF. ambes as, fr. L. 
ambas, fern. acc. of ambo, ‘both’, and L. as, 
‘unity, unit’. See ambi- and ace. 
ambulance, n. — F., fr. earlier hdpital ambulant 
lit. ‘a walking hospital’, fr. L. ambulans gen. 
-antis. See next word and -ce. 
ambulant, adj. — L. ambulans gen. -antis, pres. 

part, of ambuldre. See next word and -ant 
ambulate, intr. v., to move about, walk. — L. • 
ambuldt-(um), pp. stem of ambuldre , ‘to go 
about, walk’. See amble and verbal suff. -ate 
and cp. circumambulate, perambulate, 
ambulation, n. — L. ambulatio , gen. -onis, fr. am- 
buldt-(um), .pp. stem of ambuldre . See prec. 
word and -ion. 

ambulatory, adj. — L. ambulator ius, ‘movable’, 
fr. ambuldt-(um) pp. stem of ambuldre . See am- 
bulate and adj. suff. -ory, 
ambulatory, n. — ML. ambulatorium, a noun 
formed fr. L. ambulator ius, ‘movable’. See prec. 
word and subst. suff. -ory. 
ambury, n. — See anbury, 
ambuscade, n., ambush. — F. embuscade , Galli- 
cized fr. It. imboscata (under the influence of 
OF. embuscher ), lit. ‘a hiding in the bush*, fr. 
imboscare , fr. ML. imbosedre , ‘to lie in the bush’. 
See next word and -ade. 

Derivatives: ambuscade, tr. and intr. v., am- 
bus cad-er, n. 

ambush, tr. v. — OF. embuscher (F. embucher ), fr. 
ML. imbosedre , ‘to lie in the bush’, fr. im-, ‘in, 
within’, and boscus, ‘bush’. See bush, ‘shrub’, 
and cp. prec. word. Cp. also boscage, bosky. 
Derivatives: ambush , n. (q.v.), ambush-er, n., 
ambushment (q.v.) 

ambush, n. — OF. embusche (F. embuche), back 
formation fr. embuscher . See prec. word, 
ambushment, n. — OF. embuschement, fr. em- 
buscher. See ambush, v., and -ment. 
ameen, n., official, inspector ( Anglo-Ind .) — Hind. 
amin , fr. Arab, am In, lit. ‘trustworthy*, fr. amina, 
‘he was steady, firm, trustworthy’ (whence d'ma- 
na, ‘he believed’); rel. to Heb. amin, ‘verily, 
truly’. See amen. 

ameer, amir, n., a Mohammedan ruler. — Arab. 
amir, ‘commander, prince’, fr. dmara , ‘he com- 
manded*. See emir. 

Ameiurus, n., a genus of catfishes (ichthyol.) — 
ModL., formed fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. jieCou- 
poq, ‘curtailed*, which is compounded of the 
stem of ^eicov, ‘smaller, less’, and oup<5, ‘tail’. 
See meiosis and uro-, ‘tail-’, 
araelcorn, n. — G. Amelkorn , compounded of 
Amel , ‘starch*, and Korn, ‘grain’ . The first element 
derives fr. L. amylum , fr. Gk. au.u>.ov, ‘starch’; 
see amyl. The second element is rel. to E. com, 
‘grain* (q.v.) Cp. emmer. 

Amelia, fern. PN. — A Teutonic name lit. mean- 
ing ‘laborious*. Cp. ON. ama , ‘to trouble’, and 
Amal, name of the ruling family of the Ostro- 
goths. The name was confused later with the 
name of the Roman gens Aemilia (see Emily). 
ameliorate, tr. v., to make better; intr. v., to be- 
come better. — Formed with verbal suff. -ate 
fr. F. ameliorer , which is refashioned after L. 
melior , ‘better*, fr. OF. ameillorer , fr. OF. meil- 
lor (whence F. meilleur), ‘better*, fr. L. melio- 
rem, acc. of melior , ‘better*. See meliorate. 
Derivatives: amelioration (q.v.), amelior-at-ive , 
adj., amelior-at-or, n. 

amelioration, n., betterment, improvement. — F. 
amelioration , fr. amdliorer. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

amellus, n., name of a flower. — L., ‘the purple 
Italian starwort’, a word of Gaulish origin (see 
G.-D.Dottin, La langue gauloise, p.226). The 
derivation of this word from the river name 
Mella, as suggested by Servius in his commen- 
tary on Virgil 4, 271, is folk etymology. 



amen, interj., n., adv. and tr. v. — OE., fr. Eccles. 
L. amen, fr. Eccles. Gk. a(X7;v, fr. Heb. amtn, 
‘verily, truly, certainly’, from stem a-m-n , ‘to be 
trustworthy, confirm, support’, whence also 
amdn, ‘he supported, nourished’, he'emin, ‘be 
believed’, imund h , ‘firmness, fidelity*, umndm, 
omndm, ‘verily, truly, imdth (for +dminth), sta- 
bility, truth*. Cp. the related Syr. ammtn , ‘strong, 
enduring*, Aram, hemanuthd , Syr. haymanuthd , 
‘faithfulness, truth’, Arab, amina, ‘he was safe’, 
dmuna, ‘he was faithful’, d'mana, ‘he believed’, 
amin, ‘faithful’. Cp. ameen. Cp. also mammon, 
amenable, adj., answerable; willing; submissive. 
— Formed with suff. -able fr. F. amener , ‘to 
lead, or bring up, to’, fr. d, ‘to’ (see a), and 
mener , ‘to lead’, fr. VL. mindre, ‘to drive (ani- 
mals) by shouting’, fr. L. mindri , ‘to threaten’. 
The orig. meaning of L. mindri has survived in 
Rum. mdna, ‘to threaten’. See menace and -able. 
Derivatives: amenabil-ity , n., amenable-ness, n., 
amenabl-y , adv. 

amend, tr. and intr. v. — OF. (= F.) amender, fr. L. 
emenddre , ‘to correct, emend’, with change of 
suff. (cp. the same change of suff. in It. ammen- 
dare and OProveng. amendar); fr. e-, ‘out of’ 
(see e-) and menda , ‘defect, blemish’, which is 
cogn. with OI. mindd, ‘physical blemish’ (for 
*mandd, influenced in form by OI. nindd, 
‘blame’), OIr. mennar , ‘stain, blemish’, mind, 
‘sign, mark’, W. mann of s.m. Cp. emend, mend, 
mendacious, mendicant. 

amendment, n. — OF. (= F.) amendement, fr. 
amender. See prec. word and -ment. 
amends, n. — ME. amendes,ir. OF. amendes, pi. 
of amende , fr. amender, ‘to amend’. See amend, 
amenity, n., pleasantness; attractiveness. — F. 
amende , fr. L. amoenitdtem , acc. of amoenitds, 
‘delightfulness, loveliness’, fr. amoenus, ‘pleas- 
ant, delightful, lovely’, which is rel. to amdre , 
‘to love’. See amative and -ity. 
ament, catkin. — L. ammentum, less correctly 
amentum, ‘strap, thong’, so called because of its 
resemblance to a strap. Ammentum stands for 
*ag-mentum , and prop, means ‘something to 
lead with’, fr. agere, ‘to lead’. See agent and 
-ment. 

Derivatives: ament-aceous, ament-al, adjs. 
amentiferous, adj., bearing aments. — See ament 
and -ferous. 

amerce, tr. v., 1) orig., to fine; 2) to punish. — 
ME. amercen, ‘to fine*, fr. AF. amercier , fr. OF. 
a merci (F. d merci ), ‘at somebody’s mercy’. 
OF. a derives fr. L. ad, ‘to’; see ad-. For F. 
merci see mercy. 

Derivatives: amerce-able, amerci-able, adjs., 
amerce-ment , n. 

America, n. — Named after Americus Vespucius 
(Amerigo Vespucci), an Italian merchant (1451- 
1512). The name America was first used by the 
German cartographer Martin Waldseemuller 
(in 1507). 

Derivatives: Americ-an, adj. and n., Americ-an- 
ism , n., Americ-an-ize, v., Americ-an-iz-ation , n. 
americium, n., name of a radioactive element 
(chem.) — ModL., named in 1946 by its dis- 
coverer Glenn Theodore Seaborg (1912- ) 
after the 2 Americas. For the ending see suff. 
-ium. 

Amerind, n., an American Indian or Eskimo. — 
Abbreviation of American Indian ; coined by 
Major John Wesley Powell (1834-1902), di- 
rector of the bureau of American Ethnology. 
Derivatives: Amerindi-an, n. and adj., Amer ind- 
ie, adj. 

amethyst, n., violet quartz, used n jewelry. — 
ME. ametist, fr. OF. ametiste (F. amithyste), fr. 
L. amethystus, fr. Gk. ayut&xjoroc;, ‘remedy 
against drunkenness’, prop, an adjective mean- 
ing ‘not intoxicating*, fr. <£-, ‘not’ (see priv. pref. 
a-), and [zc&usiv, ‘to be drunken’ (whence 
pi#uai<;, ‘drunkenness’), fr. ‘wine’; see 

mead, ‘an intoxicating drink’, and cp. methyL 
The stone amethyst owes its name to its sup- 
posed power of preventing drunkenness, 
amethystine, adj. — L. amethystinus, fr. ame- 
thystus. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ine (re- 
presenting L. -inus). 

AMG. — Abbreviation of Allied Military Govern- 
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merit. 

AMGOT. — Abbreviation of Allied Military 
Government of Occupied Territory. 

Amhaarez, n., an ignoramus. — Heb. 'am had- 
retz, ‘the people of the land*. Heb. ‘ am , ‘people’, 
derives fr. base '-m-m, ‘to join, be united’ , 
whence also 'am, ‘kinsman’, 'im, ‘with’. Cp. the 
rel.Aram.-Syr. ‘ ammd , ‘people’, Ugar. ‘m,‘clan\ 
Arab, 'amm, ‘a great crowd’, dmma h , ‘rabble’, 
' dmma , ‘it comprised, included’, 'amm, ‘father’s 
brother’, ‘ dmma h , ‘father’s sister*, Aram, 'im, 
Syr. 'am, Ugar. ‘m, Arab, md'a, dial, 'am, 
‘with’. Cp. the first element in Emmanuel and 
the second element in Jeroboam. Heb. eretz, 
‘earth’, is rel. to Aram. &ra',ar'd, Ugar. Vy, Arab. 
ar 4 , Akkad. ir$itu, ‘earth’. Cp. Eretz YisraeL 
amiable, adj. — OF. (= F.), fr. Late L. amicdbilis , 
‘friendly’, fr. L. amicus, ‘friend’. F. amiable was 
influenced in form by aimable , ‘lovely’, fr. L, 
amdbilis , fr. amare, ‘to love’. See amicable. 
Derivatives: amiabil-ity , n., amiable-ness, n., 
amiabl-y , adv. 

amianthus, n., name of a kind of asbestos. — L. 
amiantus , fr. Gk. 4fjuavT0i; (scil. XL^o?), lit. 
‘undefiled (stone)’, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-), and 
fxLavT6^, ‘stained, defiled’, verbal adj. of (uatveiv, 
‘to stain, defile’ ; see miasma. The spelling th (for 
t) is prob. due to the influence of Gk. 4 v£oc, 
‘flower’. 

Derivatives : amianth-ine , amianth-oid, amianth - 
oid-al, adjs. 

amicable, adj., friendly. — L. amicdbilis , ‘friend- 
ly’, fr. amicus, ‘friend’, fr. amare , ‘to love’. See 
amative and cp. amiable, which is a doublet of 
amicable . Cp. also enemy, inimical. For sense 
development cp. Gk. eplXo?, ‘friend’, from the 
base of qxXsiv, ‘to love’, and Heb. ohibh, 
‘friend’, which is prop. part, of ahdbh, ‘he 
loved’. 

Derivatives : amicabil-ity, n., amicable-ness , n., 
amicabl-y, adv. 

amice, n., vestment worn by the celebrant at 
Mass. — ME. amyse, fr. OF. amis , amit, fr. L. 
amictus, ‘mantle, cloak’, fr. amictus pp. of 
amicid, amicire , ‘to wrap, throw around’, which 
is contracted from *am-jacid, fr. pref. ambi- and 
jacio, ‘I throw’. See ambi- and jet, ‘to spirt forth’, 
amice, n., hood, headdress. — ME. amisse , fr. 
OF. aumuce (F. aumusse), fr. VL. almucia , 
which is formed fr. Arab, al-, ‘the’, and mus- 
taqa h , fr. Pers. mushtd , ‘fur cloak’. Cp. Sp. al- 
mucio , OProvenc. almussa , MDu. almutse, later 
mutse, muts, Du. mats, ‘cap’, MHG. mutze , 
miitze , G. Mutze , ‘cap’, which all derive fr. VL. 
almucia. Cp. also almuce, mozzetta, mutch. For 
sense development cp. cap . 
amid, prep. — ME. amidde, fr. OE. on middan, 
‘in the middle’, fr. on (see a-, ‘on’), and middan, 
dat. sing. masc. of midde , adj. See mid and cp. 
amidst. 

amide, amid, n., a compound obtained by re- 
placing one hydrogen atom in ammonia by an 
element or radical ( chem .) — F. amide, coined 
by the French chemist Charles-Adolphe Wurtz 
(1817-84) from the first syllable of ammonia and 
suff. -ide, -id. 

amidin, amidine, n., solution of starch in hot 
water {chem.) — Formed fr. F. amidon, ‘starch’, 
fr. ML. amidum, fr. L. amylum, fr, Gk. cfyxuXov, 
‘starch’. See amyl, ‘starch’, and chem. suff. 
-ine, -in. 

amido-, combining form meaning ‘containing 
the radical NH 2 and an acid radical’ (chem.) — 
Fr. amide. 

amidogen, n., the hypothetical univalent radical 
NH 2 (chem.) — Coined fr. amido- and -gen. 
amidst, prep. — Formed with excrescent -t fr. 
ME. amiddes (which was formed with adv. gen. 
suff. -s fr. amidde, see amid, prep.) For the -/ 
cp. against, amongst , betwixt , whilst. 
amine, amin, n., a compound obtained by re- 
placing hydrogen atoms of ammonia by hydro- 
carbon radicals (chem.) — Coined from the first 
syllable of ammonia and chem. suff. -ine. Cp. 
amide and vitamin. Cp. also inline, 
amino-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to, 
or containing, the radical NH 2 ’ (chem.) — See 
prec. word and cp. deaminate. 



amir, n. — See ameer. 

amiss, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 
miss, ‘failure’. 

amity, n., friendship. — F. amitie, fr. OF. amistie, 
fr. VL, * amici t at em, acc. of * amicitas , corre- 
sponding to L. amicitia, ‘friendship’, fr. amicus, 
‘friend’, which is rel. to amare, ‘to love’. See 
amative and cp. enmity. 

ammeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
strength of electric currents. — Shortened fr. 
ampere-meter. See ampfere and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

Ammi, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — L. ammi, fr. 
Gk. fr. Aram, ammithd , a secondary form 
of hammithd, of s.m. 

ammo-, combining form meaning ‘sand’, as in 
ammophilous. — Gk. fr. 4 ^xo<;, ‘sand’, 

a blend of 4 ^a&o<;, ‘sand’, and ‘sand*; 

which are both cogn. with E. sand (q.v.) 
ammonal, n., a high explosive obtained by a com- 
bination of ammonium nitrate and aluminum. 

— Formed fr. ammonia and the first two letters 
in aluminum. 

ammonia, n. — Contraction of sal ammoniac, fr. 
L. sal ammoniacum , ‘ammoniac salt’. See next 
word. 

ammoniac, adj. and n. — F., fr. L. ammdniacum , 
fr. Gk. &(z(Ut>viax6v, ‘a resinous gum’, prob. 
fr. orig. ’Appeviax6v, ‘Armenian’, through the 
intermediate form 4 pp.oviax 6 v, occurring in the 
works of ancient authors beside 4p(*o>vi<xx<Jv; 
so called because first found in Armenia. See 
Pauly-Wissova, Real-Encyclopadie der klas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft, I, 1861. 
Derivative: ammoniac-al, adj. 
ammonite, n., a cephalopod mollusk allied to the 
nautilus (paleontol.) — Formed with subst. suff. 
-ite fr. L. cornu Ammonis, ‘the horn of (Zeus) 
Ammon; so called from its shape, which re- 
sembles a ram’s horn (Zeus Ammon was rep- 
resented with ram’s horns), 
ammonium, n., a basic radical, NR, (chem.) — 
ModL., fr. ammonia (q.v.) 
ammophilous, adj., sand-loving ( zoo l . and bot.) 

— Compounded of ammo- and Gk. yi\o$, 
‘loving’. See -philous. 

ammotherapy, n., treatment by means of sand 
baths. — Compounded of ammo- and -therapy, 
ammunition, n. — F. amunition, a dialectal form 
for munition (see munition). Amunition arose 
through a misdivision of la munition into V amu- 
nition. 

amnemonic, adj., characterized by loss of me- 
mory. — Formed fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. 
fjtvr)p,ovtxo<;, ‘pertaining to memory’. See mne- 
monic. 

amnesia, n., toss of memory (psychiatry). — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. ap-v/jota, ‘forgetfulness*, fr. 
4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and [xvy)oio<;, ‘pertaining 
to memory*, which is rel. to pvaof*at, ‘I remem- 
ber’, fr. I.-E. base *men-, ‘to think, remember*. 
See mind and cp. next word. Cp. also anam- 
nesis, paramnesia. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
amnesty, n., general pardon. — F. amnestie, fr. 
L. amnestia, fr. Gk. 4 p.vT)<jria, ‘forgetfulness, 
fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and ‘remem- 

brance’, which is rel. to p.vaop.att, ‘I remember’. 
See prec. word. 

amnic, adj., pertaining to a river. — L. amnicus , 
fr. amnis , ‘river’, which stands for *ab-nis and 
is cogn. with OIr. abann, ab, W. afon, ‘river’, fr. 
I.-E. base *ab -, a collateral form of base *ap-, 
‘water, river’, whence OI. dpah, apah, Avestic 
af-sh, ‘water’, Gk. ’Ama, a name of the Pelo- 
ponnesus (so called because surrounded by 
water), Meaoarcta, ‘Messapia’, a part of Magna 
Graecia in Lower Italy comprising Apulia and 
Calabria, lit. ‘the country between two waters’, 
L. Ap-ulia , ‘Apulia*, lit. ‘region abounding in 
waters’, Lith. upe, Lett, upe , ‘water’, OPruss. 
ape, ‘a small river*, apus, ‘spring, fountain, 
well’, and prob. also Toch. AB ap-, ‘river*. Cp. 
the first element in abdest, abkari, Apsaras and 
the second element in doab and in Messapian. 
For the ending of amnic see suff. -ic. 
amnion, n., the membrane enclosing the embryos 
of mammals, birds and reptiles. — Gk. 4 llvlqv, 
‘a bowl in which the blood of victims was 



caught; membrane round foetus’, rel. to 4 pt,ao- 
‘to draw, gather’, <54*7), prop. 4 |*t) (whence 
L. hama), ‘bucket’, and cogn. with Lith. semiit , 
simti, ‘to draw’, s amt is, ‘scoop, ladle’. These 
words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *sem-, ‘one, 
together’, whence also Gk. &p.a, ‘together with*. 
See same and cp. aam. 

amoeba, ameba, n., a microscopic one-celled ani- 
mal. — Gk. a|*ot{}7), ‘change’, rel. to 
‘to change’, fr. copul. pref. -4 and l.-E. base 
*meig tc - , *mig w -, ‘to change’, whence also L. 
migrare , ‘to wander’; see migrate. Copul. pref. 
4 - stands for I.-E. * sip-, a weak gradational form 
of I.-E. base *sem -, ‘one, together’; see same, 
amoebean, amebean, adj., interchanging. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. Gk. 4 (xot( 3 aTo<;, ‘in- 
terchanging, alternate’, fr. ap.o$7). See prec. 
word. 

amok, adj. and n. — See amuck. 

Amomum, n., a genus of plants of the ginger fa- 
mily (bot.) — L. amomum, ‘a spice plant’, fr. 
Gk. 4 jxtojxov, which is of Sem. origin. Cp. Mish- 
naic Heb. hamdrn, of s.m., and Syr. framamd, 
Arab, hamdma, ‘a spice plant’, which prob. de- 
rive from stem h-m-m, ‘to be warm’. See Imma- 
nuel Low, Aramaische Pflanzennamen, Leipsic, 
1 88 r , and Heinrich Lewy,Die semitischen Fremd- 
wdrter im Griechischen, Berlin, 1895, p. 37. 
among, prep. — ME., fr. OE. on gemang, ‘in a 
crowd, into a crowd’, formed fr. prep, on (see a-, 
‘on’) and a derivative of gemengan, ‘to mingle*. 
See mingle and cp. words there referred to. 
amongst, prep. — Formed fr, among with adv. 
gen. suff. - s and excrescent -t. For this latter cp. 
against, amidst, betwixt, whilst . 
amontillado, n., a variety of sherry wine. — Sp., 
formed fr. a (fr. L. ad), ‘to’, and the name of the 
town Montilla in the province of Cordova in 
Spain. For the pref. see ad-, for the ending see 
suff. -ado. 

araoraim, n. pi., the teachers who expounded the 
Mishna (Jewish literature). — Heb. amora'tm , 
pi. of amord, lit. ‘speaker’, fr. Aram, dmdr, ‘he 
said, he spoke’, which is rel. to Heb. dmdr , ‘he 
said, spoke, commanded 1 , Arab, dmara, ‘he 
ordered, commanded’. Cp. ameer, emir, 
amoral, adj., non-moral; ethically indifferent. — 
A hybrid coined fr. Greek 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) 
and moral, a word of Latin origin ; first used by 
Robert Louis Balfour Stephenson (1850-94). 
Derivatives: amoral-ism, n., amoral-ity, n. 
amorist, n., a practicer of gallantry, lover. — 
Formed fr. L. amor, ‘love’ (see amorous), with 
suff. -1st. 

Amorite, n., any of an ancient people inhabiting 
Palestine. — Heb. £mdrt , prob. meaning lit. 
‘mountain dwellers’ (sing, used collectively), 
and rel. to amir, ‘top, summit*. Akkadian Amur - 
ru, in mat Amurru, ‘land of the West’, is a loan 
word whose sense development finds its ex- 
planation in the fact that the Amorites lived to 
the west of Assyria and Babylonia. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivatives: Amorite, adj., Amorit-ic, adj. 
amorous, adj. — OF. (whence F. amour eux ), fr. 
Late L. amorosus, fr. L. amor, ‘love’, fr. amare, 
‘to love’. See amative and -ous and cp. enamor, 
inamorato, paramour. 

Derivatives: amorous-ly, adv., amor ous- ness, n. 
Amorpha, n., a genus of American plants (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. < 54 iop<po<;, ‘deformed’ (see amor- 
phous); so called because of the absence of four 
of the petals, 

amorphism, n., absence of crystallized form. — 
See amorphous and -ism. 
amorpho-, combining form meaning ‘shapeless’. 
— Gk. 4 ^op<po-, fr. < 5 tp.op<pos. See next word, 
amorphous, adj., shapeless. — ModL. amorphus, 
fr. Gk. 4p.op9o?, ‘without form, shapeless, de- 
formed’, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and t*opcp7|, 
‘form, shape’. See morpho-. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -os, L. -us, see -ous. 
amortize, tr. v., to extinguish (a debt) through a 
sinking fund. — ME. amortisen, fr. OF. (= F.) 
(jmortiss-, pres. part, stem of amortir , fr. VL. 
*admortire , ‘to deaden, extinguish’, fr. ad- and 
VL. mortus (L. mortuus ), ‘dead’, fr. L. mors, 
gen. mortis , ‘death’. Cp. It. ammortire, OProv- 
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enf . amortir, Sp., Port, amortecer, ‘to deaden*, 
and see mortal. 

Derivatives : amort iz -able, adj., amor tiz-at ion, n., 
amortizement (q.v.) 

amortizement, n. — F. amortissement, fr. amor- 
tir. See amortize and -ment. 

Amos, masc. PN; in the Bible i) the third in the 
order of the Twelve Prophets; 2) the Book of 
Amos. — Gk. fr. Heb. ‘ AmSs , lit. ‘borne 

(by God)’, fr. ‘ amas , ‘he bore, carried’, which is 
rel. to Phoen. and Ugar. V m-s , ‘to carry’, Aram. 

‘ dmas , ‘he compressed’, Arab. ‘ amisa , ‘(the day) 
was oppressive’. 

amount, intr. v. — ME., fr. OF amonter, ‘to raise’, 
fr. amont, ‘upward’, lit. ‘up hill’, fr. a, ‘to’ (see 
a), and mont, ‘hill, mountain’. See mount and 
cp. paramount, tantamount. 

Derivative: amount , n. 

amour, n., a love affair. — F., ‘love’, fr. L. amorem, 
acc. of amor, ‘love’, fr. amare, ‘to love*. See 

amative. 

ampangabeite, n., a complex tantalo-niobate (min- 
eral.) — Named after Ampangabe in Madagas- 
car. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
amparo, n., a certificate issued to the claimant of 
land to serve as protection. — Sp., lit. ‘protect- 
ion, help, support’, fr. amparar , ‘to shelter, 
protect, help’, fr. VL. *ampardre , which is formed 
fr. L. pref. im- and parare, ‘to prepare’. See in*-, 
‘in', and pare and cp. emperor, 
ampelideous, adj., pertaining to the vine family. — 
Compounded of Gk. <%7TeXoq, ‘vine’, and clSoq, 
‘form, shape’. See ampelo-, -oid and -011s. 
ampelo-, combining form, meaning ‘vine*. — Gk. 
a(i7teXo-, fr. #|ji7reXo<;, ‘vine’ ; of uncertain, pos- 
sibly Mediterranean, origin, 
ampelography, n., description of the vine. — F. 
ampelographie , fr. Gk. &[XTreXo<;, ‘vine’, and 
-Ypotfploc, fr. Ypa<peiv, ‘to write’. See ampelo- 
and -graphy. 

Ampelopsis, n., a genus of plants of the grape 
family (1 hot .) — ModL., lit. ‘looking like vine’, 
compounded of Gk. tfpLTteXoi;, ‘vine’, and 
‘appearance’. See ampelo- and -opsis. 
amperage, n., the strength of an electric current 
given in amperes. — Formed fr. ampere with 
suff. -age. 

amp&re, n., unit of force of the electric current. — 
F. , named after the French physicist Andre-Marie 
Ampire (1775-1836). 

ampersand, n. f the symbol & (= and). — Cor- 
ruption of the partly English, partly Latin 
phrase ‘and per se and’, i.e. ‘the sign & by it- 
self (equals) and*. 

amphi-, before a vowel amph-, pref. meaning 
‘both, on both sides, of both kinds’. — Gk. 
a(x<pt-, dcp.9-, ‘on both sides, at both ends, around’, 
fr. ‘around; round about’, which is cogn. 
with L. ambi -, amb-, ‘around; round about*. 
See ambi- and cp. Amphion. 

Amphibia, n. pi., a class of vertebrates. — ModL. 
See next word. 

Derivatives : amphibian, adj. and n. 
amphibious, adj., living both on land and in water. 
— Gk. ipuplpicx;, ‘living a double life*, viz. ‘on 
land and in water’, fr. dtjjupt- (see amphi-) 
and ( 3 io<;, ‘life’. See bio-. For E. -ous, as equiv- 
alent to Gk. -os, see -ous. 
amphibole, n., a silicate of calcium, magnesium, 
etc. — F., fr. L. amphibolus , ‘ambiguous, doubt- 
ful’, fr. Gk. dcjj/ptpoXoc;, of s.m., fr. ajiqHfJaXXeiv, 
‘to throw around; to doubt’, fr. dtjjupt, ‘around’, 
and [SiXXetv, ‘to throw’. See amphi- and bal- 
listic. The name amphibole was given to this 
group of minerals by the French mineralogist 
Ren6-Just Hauy (1743-1822). 

Derivative: amphibol-ic , adj. 
amphibology, n., an ambiguous statement. — F. 
amphibologie , fr. ML. amphibologia, altered (on 
analogy of words ending in -logia), fr. L. amphi- 
bolia , fr. Gk. afx.<pi( 3 oX£a„ ‘ambiguity’, fr. a{i<p£- 
( 3 oXo<;. See amphibole and -logy, 
amphibolous, adj., ambiguous. — Gk. < 4 ^<pt| 3 o- 
Xo?, ‘ambiguous, doubtful’. See prec. word. For 
E. -ous , as equivalent to Gk. -oq, see -ous. 
amphibrach, n,, a metrical foot consisting of three 
syllables, the middle one long and the other two 
short (pros.) — L. amphibrachys, fr. Gk. d^t- 



ppaxus, ‘short at both ends’, fr. api<p£ (see amphi-) 
and Ppaxuc, ‘short’. See brachy-. 

Amphicarpa, n., a genus of vines ( bot .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. dji.q)[xap7ioc, ‘having fruits on both 
sides’, which is compounded of ajj-qx- (see am- 
phi-) and xapiri)?, ‘fruit*. See carpel. For E. -ous, 
as equivalent to Gk. -os, see -ous. The genus 
was called Amphicarpa because it has two 
kinds of pods. 

amphictyonic, adj., pertaining to an amphicty- 
ony. — L. ampkictyonicus, fr. Gk. apiqxxToovt- 
x6<;, fr. d|xepixTi>ov£oc. See next word and -ic. 
amphietyons, n. pi., deputies to an amphictyonic 
council. — L. amphictyones , fr. Gk. ijKptXTuoveq. 
See next word. 

amphictyony, n., confederation of states in an- 
cient Greece, established around a common 
center. — Gk. dpupix-njovld, ‘the Amphictyonic 
League’, fr. a^ixTuoveq, ‘amphietyons’, fr. 
earlier a^cpix-riove^, ‘they that dwell round 
about’. For the first element see amphi-. The 
second element is rel. to Gk. ‘to create, 

found’, xt£ok;, ‘a founding, settling’, xxoha, 
xTotva, ‘habitation, township’, and cogn. with 
OI. k$ 6 ti, kfiydti , ‘abides, dwells’, kfitih, ‘dwel- 
ling place’, Arm. shen, ‘inhabited’ (pp.) 
amphigory, amphigouri, n., a nonsense verse. — 
F. amphigouri , of unknown origin. 

Derivative: amphigor-ic , adj. 
amphimixis, n., union of the germ cells of two 
individuals (biol.) — Compounded of amphl- 
and Gk. ‘muting, mingling, intercourse'. 

See mix. 

Amphion, n., son of Zeus and Antiope, king of 
Thebes and husband of Niobe (Greek mythol.) 

— L. Amphion , fr. Gk. ’Apupfwv, which is prob. 
a derivative of ‘round about’. See amphi-. 

Amphioxus, n., a genus of marine animals ( zool .) 

— ModL., coined by the English zoologist Wil- 
liarq Yarrell (1784-1856) in 1836 fr. amphi- 
and 6£u?, ‘pointed, sharp’. See oxy-. Accord- 
ingly Amphioxus lit. means ‘tapering at both 
ends’. 

Amphipoda, n. pi., an order of the Crustacea with 
two kinds of feet for swimming, respectively for 
jumping (zool.) — ModL. compounded of am- 
phi- and Gk. Trout;, gen. 7 to8oc;, ‘foot’ (see -poda). 
Accordingly Amphipoda lit. means ‘having two 
kinds of feet’. 

Derivatives: amphipod-an , amphipod-ous , adjs. 
ampbisbaena, n., a serpent having a head at each 
end (Greek mythol .) — L., fr. Gk. dcjjLCpttfpatva, 
‘serpent supposed to be able to go both for- 
ward and backward’, which is compounded of 
a(x<p£ (see amphi-) and (fotveiv, ‘to go’ . See base, n. 
Amphisbaena, n., a genus of lizards (zool.) — See 
prec. word. 

amphiscians, also amphiscii, n. pi., the inhabitants 
of the tropic zone. — ML. amphiscii (pi.), fr. 
Gr. dtjjKptoxto;, ‘throwing a shadow both ways* 
fr. (see amphi-) and oxiA, ‘shade, shadow' 
(see skiagraphy) ; so called because their shadow 
falls toward north at one time, toward south at 
another. Cp. antiscians. 

amphitheater, amphitheatre, n. — L. amphithed - 
trum , fr. Gk. <i(i,cpi&£aTpov, lit. meaning ‘having 
seats for spectators all round*. See amphi- and 
theater. 

Amphitrite, n., the daughter of Nereus and Doris 
and wife of Poseidon (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. ’AjjKptTptrT], lit. ‘(waves of the sea) roaring 
round (the earth)’, prob. fr. £{x<p£, ‘on both 
sides’ (see amphi-), and the stem of rptCeiv, 
‘to utter a shrill cry, creak’, from the I.-E. imi- 
tative base *(s)trig~; see strident and cp. trismus. 
Cp. W. H. Roscher, Ausfuhrliches Lexikon der 
griechischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884-86, I, 
p.318. 

Amphitryon, n., son of Alceus and husband of 
Alcmene in Greek mythology; used figura- 
tively in the sense of host. — Gk. ' A(x<pirpucov, a 
compound literally meaning ‘one who reigns 
far and wide’. For the first element of this com- 
pound see amphi-. The second element is prob. 
rel. to Gk. Tup-awo;;, ‘lord, master, sovereign, 
tyrant’ ; see tyrant. The metaphorical use of this 
PN. to denote a host is due to the circumstance 
that during Amphitryon’s absence his wife Alc- 



mene was visited and feasted by Zeus in the 
shape of her husband. See Pauly-Wissova, Real- 
Encyklopadie der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, I, 1967. 

amphodelite, p., a variety of anorthite (mineral.) 

— Compounded of amph-, and Gk. 68eX6i;, a 
variant of o^eXoc, ‘a spit’ (see obelus, obelisk); 
so called in allusion to the twin crystals in which 
it occurs. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

amphora, n. — L., ‘a vessel with two handles or 
ears, a pitcher’, fr. Gk. depepopeue, of s.m., which 
is contracted fr. *dcpL9i-<popeuq (see haplology). 
Lit. ‘two-handled’, fr. dttxqx (see amphi-) and 
<popeu<;, ‘bearer, carrier’, fr. <p£petv, ‘to bear’. 
See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. -phore. Cp. also 
ampulla. 

ample, adj., spacious, abundant. — F., fr. L. 
amplus, ‘large, spacious’, which stands for *am- 
los and lit. means ‘comprehensive’, from I.-E. 
base *am- ‘to seize, hold’, whence also L. ampla , 
ansa, ‘handle’, Lith. -qsd, Lett, uosa, ‘loop, 
knot’, OPruss. ansis, ‘pot hook, trammel’, Gk. 
7)vta, Dor. avtci (for *ansia), ‘bridle, reins’, 
ON. ass , MLG. -cese, G. Ose, ‘eye, loop’, Mir. 
esi (pi.), ‘bridle’. Cp. amplify, amplitude. 
Derivatives: ample -ness, n., ampl-y, adv. 
amplification, n. — L. amplificdtid , gen. -onis, ‘a 
widening, enlarging, extending’, fr. amplificatus , 
pp. of amp lifi care. See next word and -ion. 
amplify, tr. v. — F. amplifier , fr. L. amplificare , 
‘to widen, enlarge, extend’, fr. amplus (see am- 
ple) and -ficare, fr. facer e, ‘to make, do’. See -fy. 
Derivative: amplifi-er, n. 
amplitude, n., spaciousness; abundance; extent. 

— F., fr. L. amplitudd , ‘wide extent, width’, fr. 
amplus. See ample and -tude. 

ampulla, n., a flask with two handles. — L. am- 
pulla (for *ampor-la ), ‘a globular vessel for hold- 
ing liquids’, dimin. of amphora, ampora. See 
amphora. 

Derivatives: ampull-aceous , ampul l-ar , ampull- 
ar -y, ampull-ate, ampull-at-ed, adjs. 
ampulliform, adj. — Compounded of ampulla 
and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
amputate, tr. v. — L. a t mputatus , pp. of amputate, 
‘to cut off, to prune’, compounded of am-, 
shortened form of ambi-, ‘around’, and putare, 
‘to trim, prune, lop, clean’. See ambi- and puta- 
tive and cp. pave and pit. For the ending see 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : amputation (q.v.), amputat-ive, adj., 
amputat-or , n. 

amputation, n. — L. amputdtid, gen. -onis, fr. 
amputdtus, pp. of amputdre. Sec amputate and 
-ion. 

amrita, amreeta, n., the drink of immortality 
(Hindu mythol.) — OI. amftdh, ‘immortal; drink 
of immortality; immortality’, cogn. with Gk. 
dEjxppoTo?, ‘immortal*. See priv. pref. an- and 

mortal. 

amsel, n., 1) the blackbird; 2) the ring ouzel. — 
G. Amsel , fr. MHG. amsel, fr. OHG. amsala , 
amusla. See ouzel and cp. words there referred to. 
Amsonia, n., a genus of herbs (bot.) — ModL., 
named in honor of Charles Amson , physi- 
cian of Gloucester, Virginia (i8ih cent.) For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

amt, n., a territorial division in Denmark and 
Norway. — Dan., fr. G. Amt, ‘office’, fr. MHG. 
ambeht, ammet, fr. OHG. ambaht, ampaht, 
which is of Celtic origin. Cp. Gaulish-Lat. 
ambactus , ‘servant’, and see embassy, 
amuck, amok, adj., possessed with a murderous 
frenzy; adv., in a murderous frenzy. — Malay 
amoq, ‘in a frenzy'. 

amulet, n. — L. amuletum, ‘amulet’, prob. orig. 
meaning ‘food made of amylum (starch flour)*, 
fr. amulum , amylum, ‘starch flour’ (see amy- 
lum); influenced in sense by a confusion with 
amdliri, ‘to carry away, remove*. 

Derivative: amulet-ic , adj. 
amurcous, adj., foul. — Formed with suff. -ous 
fr. L. amurca , ‘the dregs of olives’, fr. Gk. 
afAOpyrj, of s.m., fr. dtpipyeiv, ‘to pluck, puli', 
which is perh. related to 6(xopyvuvat, ‘to wipe 
off’, and cogn. with OI. mrjdti, ‘wipes off’, L. 
mergae, ‘a two-pronged pitchfork*. For the 
change of Gk. y to c(k) in Latin cp. L. spelunca. 
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‘cave’, fr. Gk. (jTrijXoy?;. This change is prob. 
due to Etruscan influence; see K. v. Ettmayer, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 45, iof., and 
E. Vetter, Glotta, 17, 302. 
amuse, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) amuser, ‘to cause to 
muse’, lit. ‘to cause to gape idly about’, fr. a, 
‘to’ (see i), and muser , ‘to muse’. See muse. 
Derivatives: amus-ed , adj., amus-ed-ly , adv., 
amuse-mertt, n., amus-ing, adj., amus-ing-ly , adv. 
amus-ing-ness, n., amus-ive, adj., amus-ive-ly, 
adv., amus-ive-ness, n. 

amusia, n., inability for music ( med .) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. dfxouala, ‘want of harmony’, fr. 
dpLouao?, ‘without song, without harmony’, fr. 
d- (see priv. pref. a-) and MoOca,‘Muse; music’. 
See Muse and -ia. 

Amy, fem. PN. — OF. Amee, lit. ‘beloved’, fr. 
OF. amee (corresponding to F. aimte ), fem. 
pp. of amer (F. aimer), ‘to love’, fr. L. amare, 
of s.m. See amative. 

amyelous, adj., lacking the spinal chord. — Gk. 
iji-ueXoq, ‘without marrow’, fr. d- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and [xoeX6<;, ‘marrow’, which stands 
for mtis-elo-s, and is rel. to [Autiv (gen. (xuaivoq), 
‘knot of muscles’, and to [axx; (gen. (xu6c), 
‘muscle’. See my o- and cp. amyous. For E. - ous , 
as equivalent to Gk. see -ous. 
amygdala, n., a tonsil ( anat .) — L., fr. Gk. d^uy- 
SoXtj, ‘almond’; see almond. The use of the 
word in its anatomical sense is due to a literal 
translation of Arab, al-lauzatdni, ‘the two ton- 
sils’, lit. ‘the two almonds’. 

Amygdalaceae, n. pi., the almond or peach family 
( bot .) — ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. L. 
amygdala , ‘almond’. See amygdala, 
amygdalaceous, adj. — Formed fr. amygdala with 
suff. -aceous. 

amygdalate, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
almonds. — Formed fr. amygdala with adj. 
suff. -ate. 

amygdalic, adj., pertaining to, or designating, the 
crystalline acid C2oH M 0 13 (chem.) — See next 
word and -ic; so called because it is formed by 
the decomposition of amygdalin. 
amygdalin, n., a crystalline glucoside CmI^NO^ 
(chem.) — Formed fr. amygdala with chem. suff. 
-in; so called because it occurs in bitter almonds, 
amygdaline, adj., 1) pertaining to, or resembling, 
an almond or almonds; 2) pertaining to a tonsil 
(anat.) — L. amygdalinus , ‘of almonds’, fr. 
amygdala, ‘almond*. See amygdiala and -ine (rep- 
resenting L. -inus). 

amyl, n., starch (obsol.) — L. amylum, fr. Gk. 
dpwXov, ‘fine meal, starch’, prop. neut. of the 
adjective dptuXcx;, ‘not ground at the mill*, fr. 
d- (see priv. pref. a-) and {auXt), ‘mill’. See mill 
and cp. amidin. 

amyl, n., a hydrocarbon radical C S H,, (chem.) — 
Coined from the first two letters of L. amylum 
(see prec. word) and suff. -yl, 
amyloid, adj., starchlike; n., a starchlike sub- 
stance. — Compounded of Gk. djxuXov, ‘starch’, 
and -oetSifc, ‘like’, fr. cT8o<;, ‘form, shape’. See 
amyl, ‘starch’, and -oid. 

amyous, adj., wanting in muscles (med.) — Gk. 
dSfAuos, ‘without muscle’, fr. d- (see priv. pref. 
a-) and gen. (iu6^, ‘muscle*. See myo- and 
cp. amyelous. 

Amyris, n., a genus of plants of the rue family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. (iupov, 
‘balsam’. See smear, n. 

an, indef. art. (before a word beginning with a 
vowel). — ME. an, fr. OE. an, ‘one’, whence also 
one (q.v.) Cp. a, indef. article, 
an, conj. meaning ‘if, and if*. — Shortened fr. 
and (q.v.) 

an-, a-, priv. pref. — Gk. dv-, d-, ‘not, without’, 
rel. to ve-, vy)-, v-, of s.m. (see nepenthe), and 
cogn. with OI. an-, a-, L. in-, Goth., OE., etc. 
un of s.m. See priv. pref. un-. 
an-, form of apa- before a vowel, 
an-, assimilated form of ad- before n . 

-an, suff. meaning ‘pertaining to’, used in zool- 
ogy, chemistry, biology. — Fr. L. -anus, either 
directly or through the medium of F. -ain, -en. 
Cp. the suffixes -ian and -ain. Cp. also suff. -ana 
and ana. 

ana-, before a vowel an-, pref. meaning: 1) up, 



upward; 2) back, backward, against; 3) again, 
anew; 4) exceedingly; 5) according to. — Gk. 
ava-, av-, ‘up to, upward, up, toward; exceed- 
ingly; back, backward; against’, fr. ava, ‘up, 
on, upon; throughout; again’, rel. to avco, 
‘above*, and cogn. with Avestic ana, ‘on, upon’, 
L. an - in anhelare , ‘to pant, gasp’, Goth, ana , 
OE. on, an, OSlav. na, Lith. nu, OPruss. no, na, 
‘on, upon’ ; fr. I.-E. base *ano-, ‘on, upon, 
above*. Cp. on and a-, ‘on’. Cp. also the pref. 
in anhelation. 

-ana, pi. suff. meaning ‘sayings of, anecdotes of’, 
as in Johnsoniana . — L. -ana, neut. pi. of -anus, 
‘pertaining to*. See -an and cp. ana. 
ana, n., collection of memorable sayings of 
famous men. — Coined fr. -ana, neut. pi. of 
Latin adjectives ending in the masc. sing, into 
-anus; abstracted from the ending of names like 
Johnsoniana, etc. See -ana. 

Anabaena, n., a genus of algae (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. dvapaiveiv, ‘to go up’, fr. ava (see ana-) 
and (Jaiveiv, ‘to go’. See base, n., and cp. ana- 
bas, anabasis. 

ana baptism, n., rebaptism. — ML. anabaptismus , 
fr. Late Gk. dva(JaTm<rp.6<;, ‘dipping into water 
again, re-immersion’, fr. Gk. dva-, ‘again’ (see 
ana-) and pa7rrf£eiv, ‘to dip, baptize*. See bap- 
tism. 

Anabaptist, n. — ModL. anabaptista , ‘one who 
baptizes again’, fr. ana- and Gk. ^aTTTLarrjc, 
‘one that dips, baptizer*. See baptist and cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: Anabaptist-ic,Anabaptist-ic-al,ad}S., 
Anabaptist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

anabaptize, tr, v., to rebaptize. — ML. anabap- 
tizdre, fr. Late Gk. dvapajrri^siv, ‘to dip into 
water again*. See anabaptism and -ize. 

Aitabas, n., a genus of fishes (ichthyol) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. ava pda;, gen. dvd(3avT0<;, aor. part, of 
dvapalveiv, ‘to go up, mount, climb’ (see next 
word); so called by the French naturalist baron 
Georges- Leopold - Chretien - Fr6d6ric - Dagobert 
Cuvier (1769-1832) because the fishes of this 
genus are capable of leaving the water and 
climbing trees. 

anabasis, n., a military expedition, esp. that of 
Cyrus the Younger against Artaxerxes, de- 
scribed by Xenophon in his Anabasis. — Gk. 
dvdpaau;, ‘a going up, an expedition up from 
the coast’, fr. dvafi^lvew, ‘to go pp’, fr. ava 
(ana-) and patvsiv, ‘to go’. See base, n., and cp. 
prec. word and catabasis. 

Anableps, n., a genus of S. and Central American 
fishes with projecting eyes. — Fr. Gk. ava(3Xs- 
<jxe» ‘a looking up’, fr. dvd (see ana-) and 
ftoiirstv, ‘to look, see’, which is rel. to picpapov, 
‘eyelid*. See blepharo-. 

anabolic, adj., pertaining to anabolism. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. dvapoXY), ‘that which is 
thrown up, mound*, fr. dvapdXXetv, ‘to throw 
up’, fr. dvd (see ana-) and pdXXsiv, ‘to throw’. 
See ballistic. 

anabolism, n., the building up process in the living 
protoplasm. — See prec. word and -ism and cp. 
catabolism. 

anabrosis, n., corrosion of soft tissues (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. dvd^pwou;, ‘an eating up’, 
fr. dva(3t(Jpa>oxstv, ‘to eat up’, fr. ava (see ana-) 
and jiLpptoocetv, ‘to eat, eat up, devour’. See 
broma and -osis. 

anabrotic, adj., corrosive (med.) — Gk. dvafSpco- 
‘corrosive’, fr. avappcoTos, ‘eaten up*, 
verbal adj. of dvafjtfjpcbaxetv. See prec. word, 
anacatharsis, n., expectoration (med.) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. avaxa^apau;, *a clearing away (of 
rubbish), fr. dvd (see ana-) and xd&apau;, ‘a 
cleansing*, fr. xafl-alpciv, ‘to cleanse’. See ca- 
tharsis and cp. acatharsia. 
anacathartic, adj., emetic, expectorant. — See 
prec. word and -ic. 

anachronic, adj., marked by anachronism. — See 
anachronism and -ic. 

anachronism, n., an error in chronology. — F. 
anackronisme, fr. Gk. avaypovuTu.6^, ‘anachro- 
nism’, fr. <£vaxpov££eiv, ‘to refer to a wrong 
time’, fr. ava, ‘up, against’ (see ana-), and yp4vo<; 
‘time*. See chronic and -ism. 
anachronistic, adj., marked by anachronism. — 



See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivatives: anachrdnistic-al, adj., anachro- 

nistic-al-ly, adv. 

anaclastic, adj., pertaining to refraction (opt.) — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. dvdxXaer-roi;, 
‘bent back, broken, reflected’ (said of light), 
verbal adj. of avaxXav, ‘to bend back, break, 
reflect’, fr. dvd, ‘back’ (see ana-), and xXav, ‘to 
break’. See clastic. 

anacoluthon, n., a lack in grammatical sequence. 

— Gk. .dvax6Xou#ov, neut. of dvax6Xou£o<;, 
‘inconsequent, inconsistent’, fr. dv- (see priv. 
pref. an-) and dx6Xou&o<;, ‘following, attending 
on’, which is formed fr. copul. pref. a- and 
x£Xeu$o<;, ‘way, road, path, track’. Copul. pref. 
d- stands for I.-E. *sip-, a weak gradational 
form of base *sem-, ‘one, together’; see 
same. For the etymology of Gk. x£Xeu#o$ see 
acolyte. 

anaconda, n., orig. a name given to a python of 
^Ceylon ; ( zool .) any large snake of the boa fam- 
ily. — Perhaps of Singhalese origin. 
Anacreontic, adj., written in the style of Ana- 
creon; n., a poem written in the style of Ana- 
creon. — L. Anacreonticus , fr. Anacreon , fr. Gk. 
'AvaxpEGw, a celebrated Greek lyrical poet bom 
at Teos in Ionia (560-478 B.C.E.). 
anacrusis, n., unstressed syllable before a stressed 
syllable at the beginning of a verse. — Gk. 
dvdcxpouais, *a pushing back’, fr. dvaxpo6eiv, 
‘to push back’, fr. dvd, ‘back’ (see ana-), and 
xpoueiv (for *xpo6oetv), ‘to knock, strike, 
push’, which is rel. to Homeric xpoaivew (prob. 
for *xpouadv-£stv), ‘to stamp, strike with the 
hoof’, and cogn. with OSlav. su-krusg, su-kru - 
Siti, Russ. kruSif, Lith. kruiu, krdSti, ‘to smash, 
shatter’, OSlav. kruchU, ‘piece, bit of food’, 
anadem, n., a wreath, garland. — L. anadema , fr. 
Gk. dvd$7][xa, ‘band, headband’, fr. dva8elv, 
‘to bind up’, fr. dvd (see 'ana-) and 8eiv, ‘to 
bind*. See diadem. 

anadiplosis, n., repetition of an initial word (rhet.) 

— Gk. dva8t7cXo>o^, ‘repetition, duplication’, 
fr. dva8t7tXouv, ‘to double, fold’, fr. dvd, ‘again* 
(see ana-), and SituXoov, ‘to fold, repeat’, fr. 
8t7cX6o<;, 8ittXoG<;, ‘double*. See diplo- and cp. 
diploma. 

anadromous, adj., going up rivers to spawn. — 
Gk. dvaSpo^os, ‘running upward’, fr. dvd (see 
ana-) and Sp6fxo<;, course, race, running’. See 
dromedary and cp. catadromous. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -o;, see -ous. 

Anadyomene, n., an epithet of Aphrodite (Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’AvaSoouivy], lit. ‘she 
that emerges (out of the sea)’, fem. pres. part, of 
dva8uE<ri>ai, fr. dvd (see ana-) and middle voice 
of Suelv, ‘to put on (clothes), to enter, pene- 
trate, dive*. See adytum and cp. ecdysis, en- 
dysis. 

anaemia. — See anemia, 
anaerobic, adj., capable of living without oxygen 
(biol.) — Coined by the French chemist and 
bacteriologist Louis Pasteur (1822-95) in 1863 
from priv. pref. an- and aerobic. 

Anagallis, n., a genus of herbs of the primrose 
family (bot.) r~ L. anagallis, ‘pimpernel’, fr. Gk. 
dvayaXXta a word of uncertain origin, 
anaglyph, n., an embossed ornament. — Gk. 
dvayXu®ov, ‘wrought in relief’, fr. dvayX^ew, 
‘to carve in relief’, fr. dvd (see ana-) and yXixpeiv, 
‘to carve’, which is cogn. with L. glubere, ‘to 
peel’, and E. cleave, to split (q.v.) Cp. the second 
element in hieroglyph, triglyph, 
anaglyptic, adj., pertaining to anaglyphs. — Gk. 
dvayXu7mx<Ss, fr. dvdyXu7CTo<;, ‘wrought in re- 
lief’, verbal adj. of dvayXu<psiv. See prec. word 
and -ic. 

anagogy, n., mystical interpretation of Scrip- 
tures. — Gk. dvayoyr), ‘a leading up’, fr. 
dvdyetv, ‘to lead up’, fr. dvd (see ana-) and dycw, 
‘to lead’; cp. dytoyy), ‘a leading’. See agent and 
cp. -agogue, apagoge, pedagogue, synagogue. 
Derivatives: anagog-ic, anagog-ic-al , adjs., ana- 
gog-ic-al-ly, adv. 

anagram, n., transposition of the letters of a 
word or phrase so as to form another. — ModL. 
anagramma , fr. Gk. dvaypa|A|ju%TicF[A,6<;, ‘a trans- 
position of letters’, fr. dvaypa(A(j.aT^£iv, ‘to 
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transpose the letters of a word’, which is 
formed fr. AvA, ‘back’ (see ana-), and ypajxjia, 
gen. ypaf^otTOc;, ‘written character, letter’. See 

-graph and cp. grammar. 

Derivatives: anagrammat-ic , anagrammat-ic-al, 
adjs., anagrammat-i-cal-ly, a.dv.,anagrammatism 
(q.v.), anagrammat-ist, n., anagrammatize (q.v.) 
anagrammatism, n., the making of anagrams. — 
ModL. anagrammatismus , fr. Gk. Avaypajxpia- 
xiaj/.6<;. See anagram and -ism. 
anagrammatize, tr. v., to make an anagram of; 
intr. v., to make anagrams. — Gk. Avaypaji.ji.a- 
t(Ceiv. See anagram and -ize. 
anal, adj., pertaining to, or connected with, the 
anus. See anus and adj. suff. -al. 
analcite, n., a white zeolite (mineral.) — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. AvaXx^s, ‘weak, 
feeble’, fr. av- (see priv. pref. an-) and aXx^j, 
‘protection, help, strength’; so called in allusion 
to the weak electricity it acquires when rubbed. 
Gk. AXxtj is rel. to AX6xav, ‘to ward off’, 
whence the desiderative verb dXe£eiv, ‘to ward 
off, keep off, turn away, defend, protect’. See 
Alexander. 

analectic, adj., relating to analects. — See next 
word and -ic. 

analects, also analecta, n. pi., collected writings; 
literary gleanings. — Gk. AvAXexxa, ‘things, 
chosen’, neut. pi. of AvaXexxoq, ‘select, choice’, 
verbal adj. of AvaX6yetv, ‘to pick up, gather 
up, collect’, fr. ava (see ana-) and Xeyetv, ‘to 
speak’, prop, ‘to choose (words)’, which is cogn. 
with L. legere , ‘to read’. See lecture, 
analemma, n., an orthographical projection of the 
sphere on the plane of the meridional (geom.) — 
L., ‘a sundial showing the meridian and latitude 
of a place’, fr. Gk. dvdXvjjjLjjia, ‘sundial’, fr. 
dvoXajx^dvEiv, ‘to receive, take up, restore’, 
fr. avd (see ana-) and Xapt^dveiv, ‘to receive’. 
See lemma and cp. words there referred to. 
analeptic, adj., restorative, tonic (said of a medi- 
cine) ; n. , a restorative medicine, a tonic. — Gk. 
avaX-/)7mx6<;, ‘restorative’, fr. dvaXapjidveiv, ‘to 
receive’, take up, restore’, fr. dvd (see ana-) and 
Xajx( 3 Aveiv, ‘to take, grasp, seize; to receive’. 
See prec. word. 

analgesia, n., absence of pain. — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. dvaXyr]aLd, ‘want of feeling, insensibility’, 
fr. dvdXy7)To<;, ‘without pain’. See next word. 
Derivatives: analges-ic , adj., and n., analges- 
ics , n. 

analgetic, adj., producing analgesia; n., a drug 
producing analgesia. — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. Gk. dvaXyrjTOf;, ‘without pain’, fr. Av- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and AXyeiv, ‘to feel pain’, fr. 
dXyot;, ‘pain’. See -algia. 
analogical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. analogicus , fr. Gk. AvaXoyix6i;, fr. AvaXoyla. 
See analogy and -ic. 

Derivative: analogical-ly, adv. 
analogize, tr. v., to explain by analogy; intr. v., 
to reason- by analogy or to use analogies. — Gk. 
AvaXoyl^eaSm, ‘to reckon up, sum up’, fr. 
AvaXoyla. See analogy and -ize. 
analogous, adj. — L. analogus, fr. Gk, AvaXo- 
yoq, ‘according to a due proportion, propor- 
tionate’, fr. Ava (see ana-) and Xoyo<;, ‘word, 
speech, reckoning, proportion’. See logos and 
-ous, Derivatives: analogous-ly, adv., analogous- 
ness , n. 

analogue, n., an analogous thing. — F., fr. Gk. 
AvAXoyov, neut. of ivaXoyo^. See prec. word, 
analogy, n., similarity. — F. analogic, fr. L. ana - 
logia, fr. Gk. AvaXoyla, ‘proportion, analogy’, 
fr. AvAXoyog. See analogous and -y (represent- 
ing Gk. -la). 

Derivatives: analogical (q.v.), analog-ist , n., 
analog-ist-ic, adj., analogize (q.v.) 
analphabetic, adj., not alphabetic. — Formed fr. 
privative pref. an- and alphabetic, 
analysis, n., separation of a whole into its com- 
ponent parts. — Gk. AvAXucju;, ‘a loosing, re- 
leasing’, fr. AvaXueiv, ‘to unloose, release, set 
free’, fr. Ava, ‘up, on, throughout’ (see ana-), and 
Xuew, ‘to unfasten, loosen, slacken’. See lysis, 
analyste, n., a person who analyzes. — F., formed 
fr. analyser , on analogy of nouns in -iste (E. 
-ist) fr. verbs in -iser (E. -ize). See prec. word 



and cp. analyze. 

analytic, analytical, adj. ML. analyticus, fr. 
Gk. AvaXuxix6^, ‘analytical’, fr. AvAXoai^. See 
analysis and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: analytic-al-ly, adv. 
analyze, analyse, tr. v. — F. analyser , formed fr. 
analyse, ‘analysis’, on analogy of verbs in -iser. 
See analysis and -ize. 

Derivatives: analyz-ation (analys-ation), n., ana- 
lyzed ( analys-ed ), adj., analyzer (analyser), n. 
anamnesis, n., recollection, remembrance. — Gk. 
avajxvrjau;, ‘a calling to mind, reminiscence’, 
fr. avajzijAVTjoxeiv, ‘to remind, recall to mem- 
ory’, fr. Ava (see ana-) and jjLi(jwf)<Txsiv, ‘to 
remind’, which is rel. to jivaa&ai, ‘to remem- 
ber*, pijjiova, ‘I remember*, fr. I.-E. base *men-, 
‘to think, remember*. See mind and cp. mnesic, 
amnesia, paramnesia. 

anamorphosis, n., a distorted image; a gradual 
change in form (biol.) — ModL., fr. Avau.op- 
<ptjau;, ‘a forming anew’, fr. Avajioptpoov, ‘to 
form anew, transform’, fr. Ava, ‘again’ (see 
ana-), and jAoptpouv, ‘to give form to, form, 
shape*, fr. jxoptpV], ‘form, shape’. See morpho- 
and cp. metamorphosis, amorphous, 
ananas, n, — Sp. ananas, fr. Peruv. nanas , 
‘pineapple’. 

ananda, n., bliss, one of the three qualities of 
Brahma ( Hindu mythol.) — OI. ananda -, ‘joy, 
happiness, bliss’, formed from the particle fl- 
an d the stem of ndndati , ‘he rejoices’. For the 
etymology of the particle a- see agama and cp. 
words there referred to. OI. ndndati is of un- 
certain origin. 

anandrous, adj., having no stamens. — Gk. Avav 
Spo;;, ‘husbandless; unmanly’, fr. Av- (see priv. 
pref. an-) and Avr]p, gen. AvSpo?, ‘man’. See 

-androus. 

Ananke, n., the personification of necessity in 
Greek mythology. — Gk. AvayxT], ‘necessity’, 
of uncertain origin; perhaps standing for *an- 
ank- and cogn. with OIr. ecen , W. angen, ‘ne- 
cessity, fate’, Ir. edit (for *anktu -), ‘manslaugh- 
ter’, OE. oht, MDu. aht , OHG. ahta, MHG. 
ahte , aht, G. Acht, ‘hostile persecution’, Hitt. 
henkan , ‘destiny, death’. 

Ananta, n., the endless, an epithet of the serpent 
Shesha in Hindu mythology. — OI. anantah , 
‘endless’, fr. OI. priv. pref. an- (see priv, pref. 
an-) and dntah - ‘end, boundary, edge’, which 
is rel. to OI. anti ", ‘opposite’, and cogn. with 
Gk. Avxl, ‘over against, opposite, before’, L. 
ante, ‘before, in front of’. See ante- and cp. 
anti-. 

anapaest, n., a metrical foot consisting of two 
short syllables followed by a long one, a reversed 
dactyl (pros.) — L. anapaestus , fr. Gk. Ava- 
toxwitck;, ‘struck back, rebounding’, verbal adj. 
of ava7ratetv, ‘to strike back’, fr. Ava, ‘back’ 
(see ana-), and 7taleiv, ‘to strike’, which prob. 
stands for *7taf iet.v and is cogn. with L. pavire , 
‘to beat, ram, tread down’. See pave, 
anapaestic, anapaestical, adj. — L. anapaesticus , 
fr. Gk. avaTtaiaTix^, fr. avaTtaiaxo^ See prec. 
word and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: anapaest ic-al-ly , adv. 
anapaite, n., a hydrous ferrous calcium phosphate 
(mineral.) — Named after Anapa on the Black 
Sea. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
Anaphalis, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
of uncertain origin. 

Anaphe, n., a genus of moths ( zool .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Avaqjrji;, ‘impalpable’, fr. Av- (see priv. 
pref. an-) and a<p7j, ‘touch, grip’, from the stem 
of Atcxelv, ‘to fasten, usually in the middle 
voice attTeaOai, ‘to touch’. See apsis and cp. 
words there referred to. 

anaphora, n., repetition of the same word or 
phrase in successive clauses, (rhet.) — Gk. Ava- 
<popA, ‘a carrying back’, fr. Avacp£peiv, ‘to carry 
back’, fr. Ava, ‘back’ (see ana-), and tpipeiv, ‘to 
bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. -phore. 
anaphrodisiac, adj., that which reduces sexual 
desire; n., a drug reducing sexual desire. — 
Formed fr. priv. pref. an- and Gk. AcppoSloia- 
xoq, ‘sexual, venereal’. See aphrodisiac, 
anaphylaxis, n., exaggerated susceptibility, es- 
pecially to protein (med. and biol.) — Coined 



by the French physiologist Charles Richet 
(1850-1935) in 1893 on analogy of prophylaxis 
(q.v.) Anaphylaxis accordingly means the op- 
posite of what is expressed by prophylaxis', it is 
formed fr. ana- and Gk. <puXa^c, ‘a watching, 
guarding'. See phylaxis. 

anaplasty, n., plastic surgery. — F. anaplastie , fr. 
Gk. Ava7rXaaxoq, ‘made anew*, verbal adj. of 
AvaTrXAcoeiv, ‘to make anew, remodel’, fr. Ava, 
‘again* (see ana-), and TrXAaaetv, ‘to mold, form*. 
See plasma. 

anaptotic, adj., of languages: characterized — as 
English — by a tendency to lose declensional 
forms. — Formed fr. Gk. avA, ‘back’ (see ana-), 
and Kxcmx6<;, ‘pertaining to cases’, fr. 7rr <0x6?, 
‘fallen’, verbal adj. of 7rfjrreLv, ‘to fall*, which 
stands for * 7 u-:rxeiv, fr. *pt-, zero degree of 
I.-E. base *pet-, ‘to fly, to fall’. See feather and 
cp. symptom and words there referred to. For 
the ending see suff. -ic. 

anarch, n., leader in anarchy. — Gk. Avapyoc, 
‘without chief’, fr. Ava (see priv. pref. an-) and 
Apx<^, ‘chief, leader, ruler’. See arch-. 

anarchy, n. — F. anarchie , fr. Gk. Avapxla, ‘lack 
of a leader, state of being without any leader’, 
fr. Avapxo? ‘without chief*. See anarch and -y 
(representing Gk. -la). 

Derivatives: anarch-ic, anarch-ic-al, adjs., an- 
arch- ic-al-ly, adv., anarch-ism , n., anarch-ist , n., 
anarch- ize, tr. v. 

anarthria, n., inability to articulate words (med.) 

— Medical L., coined by the French neurologist 
Pierre Marie (1853-1940) fr. Gk. AvapOpos, 
‘without joints’ (see next word). For the ending 
see suff. -ia. 

anarthrous, adj., unarticulated. — Gk. AvapDpoc, 
‘without joints’, fr. Av- (see priv. pref. an-) and 
&p&pov, ‘joint, limb, organ’. See arthritis. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -oq, see -ous. 

Anas, n., the genus of ducks (j zool.) — L. anas, 
‘duck’, cogn. with Lith. dntis , OPruss. antis , 
OSlav. Qty , ORuss. utovi, Serb, utva (fr. *?/-), 
ON. dnd, OF. sened, MDu. sent, OHG. anut, 
MHG. ant, G. Ente, and prob. also with Gk. 
vvjaoa, Att. vrjxxa, Boeot. vaaaa, ‘duck’, OI. 
dtik, ‘waterfowl’. Cp. Anatidae, Nesonetta. Cp. 
also smew. 

anasarca, n., a form of subcutaneous dropsy. 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. Ava oApxa, ab- 
breviation of u&punj; Ava aapxa, ‘dropsy through- 
out the flesh’ ; fr. Ava, ‘throughout’ (see ana-), 
and aap^, gen. cap x6g, ‘flesh’. See sarco-. 

anaspadias, n., a condition in which the urethra 
opens on the upper surface of the penis (med.) 

— Medical L., fr. ana- and the stem of trrcav, ‘to 
draw’. See spasm and cp. words there referred to. 

Anastasia, fern. PN. — Late L., fern, of Anasta- 
sius (q.v.). 

anastasis, n., convalescence (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. Avaaxacu;, ‘a standing up’, fr. AviaxAvat, 
‘to make to stand up’, fr. AvA (see ana-) and 
loxavai, ‘to make to stand’. See state and cp. 
apocatastasis, catastasis, hypostasis, metastasis. 

Anastasius, masc. PN. — Late L. Anastasius, fr. 
Gk. ’AvacrxAcioq, fr. AvAoxacriq, ‘resurrection’, 
lit. ‘a rising up’. See prec. word and cp. Ana- 
stasia. 

anastomose, tr. v., to communicate by anasto- 
mosis. — F. anastomoser, fr. anastomose , fr. Gk. 
AvaaTojioat,*;. See next word. 

anastomosis, n., intercommunication of vessels in 
the animal body or of parts in any branching 
system ( anat .) — Gk. Avacrx6|j.oxjii;, ‘outlet, 
opening’, fr. avaaxonouv, ‘to furnish with a 
mouth’, fr. Ava (see ana-) and ax6pux, ‘mouth’. 
See stoma, stomach. 

anastomotic, adj. — See prec. word and -otic. 

anastrophe, n., inversion of the usual order of 
words (rhet.) — L., fr. Gk. Ava<Txpoq>7], ‘a turning 
upside down ; a turning up or back, inversion’, 
fr. Ava<7Tp£<petv, ‘to turn up or back’, fr. Ava 
(see ana-) and axp^cpeiv, ‘to turn’. See strophe 
and cp. antistrophe, apostrophe, catastrophe. 

anathema, n., curse, malediction; a thing or per- 
son accursed. — L. anathema, fr. Gk. Ava$ejxa, 
‘anything devoted’, later used in the sense of 
‘anything devoted to evil, an accursed thing’, 
a later variant of Ava^rjjxa, ‘an offering’, lit. 
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‘that which is set up’, fr. ovaTi££vai, ‘to lay 
upon’, which is formed fr. dtva (see ana-) and 
Tt$£vai, ‘to put, place’. See thesis and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives : anathemat-ic , anathemat-ic-al, adjs., 
anathemat-ic-al-ly, adv., anathemat-ism , n., ana- 
thematize (q.v.) 

anathematize, tr. v. to pronounce an anathema 
against; intr. v., to curse. — F. anathimatiser, 
fr. L. anthematizare , fr. Gk. dwa&eptocT(£etv, ‘to 
devote to evil', fr. gen. -&£p.aTo<;. See 

anathema and -ize. 

Derivative: anathemat-iz-ation , n., anathemat - 
iz-er, n. 

Anatidae, n. pi., a family of birds, the ducks ( or - 
nithol .) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
L. anas, gen. anatis, ‘duck’. See Anas, 
anatocism, n., compound interest (law). — L. ana- 
tocismus, fr. Gk. <&vaT0xtcjp.6<;,, fr. 5 va, ‘again’ 
(see ana-), and toxI^siv, ‘to lend on interest’, 
which is rel. to t6xo<;, ‘childbirth*, Toxeuq, 
‘father’, in pi. ‘parents’, and in gradational re- 
lationship to t£xvov, ‘child’, -rlxteiv (for 
Txetv), ‘to bring forth, bear’. See thane and cp. 
tecno-, toco-, atocia. For the ending see suff. 
-ism. 

Anatolia, n., ancient name of Asia Minor. — ML. 
Anatolia , fr. Gk. ivairoXT), ‘sunrise, east’, lit. ‘a 
rising above (the horizon)’, fr. dvareXXciv, ‘to 
rise’, fr. avdc (see ana-) and t£XXciv, ‘to ac- 
complish, perform; to rise’, which is rel. to 
t£Xo<;, ‘end’. See tele- and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: Anatolian, adj. and n., Anatol-ic , 
adj. 

anatomic, anatomical, adj. — F. anatomique, fr. 
L. anatomicus , fr. Gk. &vocto|jlix<5<;, ‘relating to 
anatomy, skilled in anatomy*, fr. iva-ropda. 
See next word and -ic, resp. also -at. 
Derivative: anatomic-al-ly, adv. 
anatomy, n. — F. anatomie , fr. L. anatomia, fr. 
Gk. avocxopda, AvaTop.7), ‘dissection’, which is 
related to Avax^veiv, ‘to cut up’, fr. ivdt (see 
ana-) and xipevtiv ‘to cut’. See tome and cp. 
acrotomous, atom. For the ending see suff. -y 
(representing Gk. - 15 ). 

Derivatives: anatom-ism , n., anatom-ist, n., ana- 
tom-ize , tr. v., anatom-iz-ation , n., anatom-iz - 
er, n. 

anbury, am bury , n., a soft tumor or wart on the 
neck of a horse or an ox. — A compound prob. 
meaning lit. ‘a painful berrylike tumor’. For the 
first element see the first element in agnail. For 
the second element see berry. 

-ance, suff. — Fr. L. -antia, either directly or 
through the medium of F. -ance. L. -antia de- 
rives fr. -ans, gen. -antis, pres. part. suff. of the 
verbs of the first Latin conjugation, and forms 
abstract nouns denoting action , process, state or 
quality. See -ant and -ce and cp. -ence. Cp. also 
-ancy. 

ancestor, n. — A blend of ME. ancestre and an- 
cessour. ME. ancestre , derives fr. OF. ancestre 
(F. ance t re), fr. L. antecessor , ‘predecessor’, lit. 
‘foregoer’, fr. antecessus , pp. of antecedere , ‘to 
go before’, fr. ante- and cedere , ‘to go’. ME. an- 
cessour, ‘ancestor’, comes fr. OF. ancessor , fr. 
L. antecessorem, acc. of antecessor. See cede 
and cp. antecessor. 

ancestral, adj. — OF. ancestrel, fr. ancestre. See 
ancestor and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: ancestral-ly, adv. 
ancestry, n. — OF. ancesserie; refashioned after 
OF. ancestre. See prec. word and -y (represent- 
ing OF. ie ). 

Anchises, n., the father of Aeneas; see Aeneas. — 
L. Anchises, fr. Gk. ’Ayxfa-rj<;, a name of un- 
certain origin. 

Anchistea, n., a genus of ferns (hot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. ‘next of kin’, fr. ocy^terToc;, 

‘nearest’, super!, of fcfyy, ‘near’, which is rel. to 
#Y7 _clv, ‘to squeeze, throttle’. "Av^i prop, 
means ‘pressed together’. See anger, anxious. 
For the sense development of Gk. 5 yX 1 > ‘ near ’> 
fr. #YX eiv » ‘ to squeeze’, cp. F. pr$s, ‘near, by’, 
fr. L. pressus , ‘compressed’. The genus was 
called Anchistea to intimate that it is related to 
another genus of plants called Woodwardia. For 



the Greek superl. suff. -terror in <jcYX l<rr °S see 
-est and cp. Callisto and words there referred 
to. 

anchor, n. — ME. anker , fr. OE. ancor, fr. L. an - 
cora , fr. Gk. dtyxupa, ‘anchor’, which is rel. to 
Gk. ayxti>v, ‘a bend’, orpcoXoc, ‘crooked, 
curved’. See angle, ‘comer’, and cp. ancon, 
ankylosis. Cp. also angora. 

Derivatives: anchor , tr. and intr. v., anchor-age , 
n., anchor-ed, adj., anchor-er , n. 
anchoress, n., a female anchorite. — See next 
word and -ess. 

anchorite, also anchoret, n., hermit, recluse. — 
Anchoret is the earlier form. It is a contraction 
of still earlier anachoret, fr. L. anachdreta , fr. Gk. 
£vaxG>p7)r/)<;, ‘anchorite’, lit. ‘one who has re- 
tired’, fr. <£vaxo>petv, ‘to go back, retire’, fr. 
ivdi, ‘back* (see ana-), and x^petv, ‘ to ®i ve 
place, withdraw’, fr. y&poz, ‘free space, room*. 
See chori-. 

anchovy, n., a small, herringlike fish. — Sp. an- 
chova, fr. Basque anchu , prop, ‘dried fish’, fr. 
anchua , anchuva, ‘dry’. 

Anchusa, n., a genus of plants of the borage fa- 
mily. — L. anchusa , fr. Gk. 5 yxouaa, ‘alkanet’, 
which is of uncertain origin, 
anchylose, n. — See ankylose. 
anchylosis, n. — See ankylosis, 
anchylotic, adj. — See ankylotic. 
ancient, adj., old. — F. ancien, fr. VL. *anfianus, 
‘former’, fr. ante , ‘before’; see ante-. The -t in 
ancient is excrescent and is due to a confusion 
of the ending of F. ancien with -ent, the English 
equivalent of L. -ens (gen. -ent is), the pres. part, 
suff. of the II-IV. Latin conjugations. Cp. pag- 
eant, peasant , pheasant, tyrant. 

Derivatives : ancient, n., ancient -ly, adv., ancient- 
ness, n., ancient -ry , n. 
ancient, n. ensign. — Corruption of ensign, 
ancile, n., the sacred shield of Rome. — L. ancile, 
‘the sacred shield of Rome’, said to have fallen 
from heaven. — The word prop, means ‘cut in 
on both sides’, and stands for *am(bi)-caid-sli, 
from ambi-, ‘round about’, and caedere, ‘to cut, 
hew, fell’. See ambi- and cement, 
ancillary, adj., pertaining to a maid servant; sec- 
ondary, auxiliary. — L. ancilldris , ‘relating to 
female servants’, fr. ancilla, ‘a female servant’, 
dimin. fr. anculus , ‘a man servant’, which was 
misdivided into anc-ulus. In reality, however, 
anculus stands for an-culus and is compounded 
of pref. am(b )- (see ambi-) and the base of L. 
colere , ‘to till (the ground), cultivate, dwell, in- 
habit’. See colony and -ary. Cp. Gk. <xp.<pt7roXo<;, 
‘handmaid of gods, priestess, attendant priest’, 
which is cogn with L. anculus. 
ancipital, ancipitous, adj., having two edges. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al, resp. -ous, fr. L. an- 
ceps, gen. ancipitis, ‘having two heads’, fr. an-, 
a short form of ambi-, ‘on both sides’, and caput, 
gen. capitis, ‘head’. See ambi-, and capital, adj. 
For the change of Latin & (in cdput) to i (in an- 
cipitis) see abigeat and cp. words there referred 
to. 

ancon, n., i) the elbow ( anat .); 2) a projection 
supporting a cornice; console (arc hit.) — L., fr. 
Gk. dtyxcov, ‘elbow’, lit. ‘bend (of the arm)’. 
See angle, ‘corner’, and cp. anchor, ankylosis, 
-ancy, suff. denoting quality or state. — Fr. L. 
-antia, either directly or through the medium of 
F. -ance, hence derivatively identical with -ance 
(q.v.) Cp, -ency. 

ancylostomiasis, n., hookworm disease (med.) — 
Medical L., compounded of Gk. <£yxuXo<;, 
‘crooked, curved’, and or6pia, ‘mouth’. See 
ankylosis, stoma and -iasis. 

Ancylus, n., a genus of snails (entomol.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 5 yxuXo<;, ‘crooked, curved*. See an- 
kylosis. 

and, conj. — ME., fr. OE. and, rel. to OS. endi, 
ande, OFris. and(a ), ande, MDu. ende, enn, Du. 
en , OHG. enti , anti, later unta, unti , MHG. unde, 
und, G. und, ‘and’, ON. enn, en, ‘and, but’, prob. 
fr. I.-E. *f}thd-, whence also OI. dth&, ‘then, 
and’. Cp. an, ‘if’, and ampersand, 
anadabata, n., a Roman gladiator whose helmet 
had no opening for the eyes. — L., a word of 
Gaulish origin. The first element of this word 



means ‘blind’, and is cogn. with OI. andhah, 
Avestic anda, of s.m. The second element is of 
the same origin and meaning as L. battuere, ‘to 
beat, strike’. See batter, ‘to beat’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Andalusia, n., a former province of southern 
Spain. — Andalusia (— Sp. Andaluda), fr. Arab. 
Andalus , a name denoting the whole peninsula, 
fr. Late L. *Vandalicia , prop, ‘the country 
occupied by the Vandals’. See Vandal, 
andalusite, n., a hard silicate of aluminum (Al 2 - 
SiO s ) (mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. 
-ite fr. Andalusia (see prec. word); so called be- 
cause it was first found in Andalusia, 
andante, adj., moderately slow; adv., in andante 
tempo; n., an andante movement (musical 
direction). — It., pres. part, of andare, ‘to go’, 
rel. to Sp. and Port, andar, ‘to go’ ; fr. VL. am- 
bitare, ‘to go round’, fr. L. ambitus, pp. of am - 
bire, ‘to go round’. See ambient, 
andantino, adj., somewhat quicker (sometimes, 
slower) than andante; adv., in andantino tempo; 
n., an andantino movement (musical direction ) . — 
It., dimin. of andante. 

ande&ine, n., a mineral of the group of feldspars. 

— Coined by the German geologist Wilhelm 
Hermann Abich (t 806-86) from the name of the 
Andes Mountains. For the ending see chem, 
suff. -ine. 

andesite, n., name of a family of rocks (petrogr.) 

— Coined by the German geologist Baron Chris- 
tian Leopold von Buch (1774-1853) from the 
name of the Andes Mountains. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: andesit-ic , adj. 
andiron, n., either of a pair of metal supports for 
logs in a fireplace. — ME. anderne, aundirne, 
aundiren, fr. OF. andier (F. landier), fr. Gaul. 
*andero-, ‘a young bull’ (cp. Ir. ainder, ‘a young 
woman’, W. anner, ‘heifer’); so called because 
andirons were frequently adorned with the 
heads of animals. Andiron was influenced in 
form by, but is not related to, iron. Cp. gridiron. 
andouiUe, n., a kind of sausage. — F., fr. VL. 
^inductile, neut. of the adjective * induct ilis, used 
as a noun, fr. L. induct us, pp. of inducere, ‘to 
introduce*; see induce. AndouiUe must have de- 
noted originally the filling that was ‘introduced’ 
into the sausage. 

andr-, form of andro- before a vowel. 

Andrew, masc. PN. — OF. Andreu , Andrieu (F. 
Andri), fr. L. Andreas, fr. Gk. ’AvSp^a?, which 
is rel. to devSpeioq, ‘manly’, fr. ivrjp, gen. avSp6c, 
‘man’. See andro- and cp. dandy. 

‘soul, spirit, mind, courage, wish, desire’. See 
animus. 

anemology, n., the science of wind. — Com- 
pounded of anemo- and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -\ 6 yoq, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivative: anemolog-ic-al, adj. 
anemometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
velocity of the wind. — Compounded of anemo- 
and Gk. p^Tpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm.’ 

Derivatives: anemometr-y , n., anemometr-ic , 
adj. 

anemone, n. — Gk. avepwvT], ‘the wind flower*, 
which prob. derives fr. Heb. na'&mdn in nifi 
na'&mantm (Is. 17:10), lit. ‘plants of pleasant- 
ness’, fr. na'tm, ‘was pleasant’. See Paul de La- 
garde in Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, XXXV, p.205, 
and Heinrich Lewy, Die semitischen Fremd- 
worter im Griechischen, Berlin, 1895, p.49. For 
the etymology of Heb. na'&m, ‘was pleasant’, see 
Naaman and cp. words there referred to. Gk. 
ivepukvr) was influenced in form by 5 vept. o?, 
‘wind’. For the ending -o>vr) in ivepitovy) cp. 
apYepcovT}, ‘a kind of poppy’, fr. Heb. argam&n, 
‘purple’ (see Argemone). 

Anemonetla, n., a genus of herbs of the family 
Ranunculaceae (bot.) — ModL., dimin. of ane- 
mone (q.v.) For the ending see suff. -ella. 
anencepbalic, adj., having no brain (zool.) — Gk. 
aveyx6<pocXo<;, coined by Galen from dev- (see 
priv. pref. -an) and Gk. kyxiyaXoc,, ‘brain’. See 
encephalic. 
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anent, prep., concerning, about. — ME. anent, 
anentis, fr. OE. onefen, onemn, ‘near to, close 
by’, orig. ‘on a level with’, fr. an-, on-, ‘on’, and 
efen , ‘even, equal’. Cp. OHG. (MHG., G.) ne- 
ben, ‘near to, by the side of’, shortened fr. in- 
eben , fr. in, ‘in’, and ebanl , ‘equality’. See on and 
even, ‘straight’. The final t in anent is excrescent. 
Cp. foment 

-aneous, adj. suff. — L. -dneus. See -an and -ous. 
anergy, n., lack of energy ( med .) — Medical L. 
anergia, ‘lack of energy’, formed on analogy of 
energy fr. priv. pref. an- and Gk. gpyov, ‘work’. 
See ergon. 

Derivative: anerg-ic, adj. 
aneroid, adj., containing no liquid (said of a kind 
of barometer); n., an aneroid barometer. — F. 
anerolde , lit. ‘without liquid’, compounded of 
priv. pref. a- and Gk. vap6q, vTjpiq, ‘flowing, 
liquid’ (which is rel. to vdceiv, ‘to flow’), and 
-oetSrjc;, ‘like’, fr. e!8oq, ‘form, shape’. See 
Nereid and ~oid. 

anesthesia, anaesthesia, n., insensibility. — Gk. 
avat,ot>r ( aia, ‘lack of sensation*, fr. dcvaialfrjTeiv, 
‘to be without sense of something, lack sen- 
sation’, fr. xv- (see priv. pref. an-) and oct<rib]T6q, 
‘sensible, perceptible’, verbal adj. of alcDdhecr- 
Dai, ‘to perceive’. See esthete and cp. esthesia. 
anesthetic, anaesthetic, adj., producing insen- 
sibility; n., substance producing anesthesia. — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. <iv<xiG$r i -Gc l , ‘with- 
out feeling’, fr. dev- (see priv. pref. an-) and 
aLo#7)T6<;, 'sensible, perceptible’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: anesthetist, n., anesthetize, tr. v. 
anet, n., dill. — F. anet, aneth , fr. L. anethum , 
fr. Gk. &vr)£ov, ‘dill, anise*. Cp. Gk. devtaov, 
L. anlsum , and see anise, 
aneurysm, n., a morbid dilatation of the coat of 
an artery {med.) — Gk. iveuputmoq, ‘dilatation’, 
fr. avEupiivetv, ‘to dilate’, fr. avi (see ana-), and 
eupuvetv, ‘to widen*, fr. eup>jq, ‘wide’, which is 
cogn. with OI. uruh, ‘wide’. The spelling 
aneurism (with i instead of y) is due to a con- 
fusion with words ending in -ism. 

Derivatives: aneurysm-al , adj., aneurysm-al-ly , 
adv., aneurysm-at-ic , adj. 
anfractuosity, n., circuitousness. — F. anfractu- 
osite , fr. L. anfrdetus. See anfractuous and -ity. 
anfractuous, adj., circuitous. — F. anfractueux 
(fem. anfractueuse), fr. L. anfractuosus , fr. am- 
fractus, anfrdetus, ‘a breaking round; a turning, 
winding’, fr. am-, shortened form of ambi-, 
amb -, ‘about, around’, and fractus , pp. of 
f ranger e, ‘to break*. See ambi- and fraction. 
Derivatives: anfractuous-ness , n. 
anew, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘of’, and new. 
angaralite, n., a magnesium aluminum iron sili- 
cate {mineral.) — Named after Angara River in 
Siberia. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
angaria, n., a system of relays of couriers for dis- 
patching official letters in ancient Persia, later 
also in the Roman empire. — L., ‘service to a 
lord’, fr. Gk. ayyapeia, ‘impressment for the 
public service’, fr. iyyapoq, ‘mounted courier, 
messenger’, of Persian, ult. Semitic, origin. See 
angel. 

angary, n., the right of a warring nation to use 
or destroy the property of neutrals. — F. an- 
garie , fr. L. angaria. See prec. word, 
angel, n. — ME., fr. OF. angele (F. ange), fr. L. 
angelus , fr. Gk. <£yyeXoq, ‘messenger, divine 
messenger, angel* (whence the verb iyyiXXeiv, 
‘to bear a message, report, tell’), which is rel. to 
dcyyapoq, ‘mounted courier, messenger’; of 
Persian, ult. of Sem. origin. Cp. Akkad, agarru , 
‘hireling, hired laborer’, fr. agdru, ‘to hire’, 
which is rel. to Aram, dgdr, eggdr , ‘he hired’, 
(whence Arab, djara, of s.m.), Heb. iggereth, 
Aram. igg*rd, iggartd, ‘letter’, prop, ‘message’ 
Cp. angaria, the first element in Ingram and the 
second element in evangel. The sense develop- 
ment of Gk. deyy apoq, resp. tfyyeXoq, from a 
Sem. noun meaning ‘hireling’, may be illustrated 
by the phases: ‘hireling, hired messenger, mes- 
senger*. Gk. &yyeXoq in the sense of ‘angel’, is 
a loan translation of. Heb. mal'&kh , ‘messenger, 
divine messenger, angel’, fr. base l--k, ‘to send’. 
Derivatives: angelic , adj., angelica (q.v.), angel- 



ic- al, adj., angel-ic-al-ly, adv., angelicize , tr. v<, 
angel-ize , tr. v. 

andrewsite, n., a hydrous phosphate {mineral.) — 
Named after the Irish physicist and chemist 
Thomas Andrew (1813-58). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Andrias, n., a genus of fossil salamanders ( tool .) 

— ModL., fr. Gr. avSpt&q, ‘image of a man’, 
diminutive formed fr. avrjp, gen. xvSpoq, ‘man’; 
see andro-. For the diminutive character of the 
-nt-formative element see Kretschmer in Glotta, 
14, 84f. 

andro-, before a vowel andr-, combining form 
meaning ‘man’. — Gk. dtvSpo-, avSp-, fr. avqp, 
gen. avSp< 5 q, ‘man’, which is cogn. with OI. 
ndram (acc.), ‘man’, ndryah , ‘virile*, Arm. ayr, 
gen.-dat. am, ‘man’, Alb. rCer, ‘man’, Umbr. 
nerus (pi. ace.), ‘men’, Sabine-L. Nero , PN., lit. 
‘strong’, W. ner , ‘hero’, OIr. nert, W., Co. nerth, 
‘virility’. Cp. Andrew, Andrias, andron, dandy, 
‘a fop’, and the second element in Alexander, 
Ardhanari, Dianira, Leander, philander, sundari. 
Cp. also the first element in anthropo-. 
androcracy, n., rule or supremacy of men. — 
Compounded of andro- and -xparia, fr. xpderoq, 
‘strength, power, rule*. See -cracy. 
androecium, n., the stamens of a flower taken 
collectively {bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
andro- and Gk. oixiov, dimin. of olxoq, ‘house’. 
See economy. 

androgen, n., a male sex hormone {biochem.) — 
Coined fr. andro- and -gen. 
androgynous, adj., hermaphrodite. — Gk. av8p6- 
yuvoq, ‘man- woman, hermaphrodite’, fr. dhnfjp, 
gen. av8poq, ‘man’, and yuvr), ‘woman’. See 
andro- and gynaeco-, and cp. gynandrous. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -oq, see suff. 
-ous. 

Andromache, n., the wife of Hector {Greek my- 
thol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’AvSpopax?), fit- ‘whose hus- 
band excells in the fight*, fr. ivirjp, gen. &v8p6q, 
‘man’, husband’, and iid-xq, ‘fight*. See andro- 
and -maeby. 

Andromeda, n., 1) the daughter of Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia. {Greek mythol.) — Gk. *Av8popi8a, 
Ion. ’AvSpop^SY], lit. ‘mindful of her husband*, 
compounded of dtv^p, gen. dcvSp6q, ‘man* (see 
andro-), and pti8ecr&ai, ‘to be mindful of, give 
heed to, think on’, which is rel. to p£8<ov, {ac86- 
gjv, ‘guardian, ruler’ (prop. pres. part, of the 
ancient verb [jiSeiv, ‘to protect, rule over’), 
fxrjSeaSm, ‘to devise, resolve, advise’, pTjSea (pi. 
neut.), ‘counsels, plans, device, cunning’, 
voq, ‘ameasure’, fr. I.-E. base *m$d-, ‘to measure, 
limit, consider’, which is a -^-enlargement of 
base *me-, ‘to measure’. See meditate and cp. 
Medea, Medusa and the second element in auto- 
medon, Diomedes, Ganymede. Cp. also medical. 
Andromeda, n., 1) name of a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere; 2) name of a genus of 
plants of the heath family (bot.) — From prec. 
word. 

andron, n., men’s apartment in a house {Greek 
antiq.) — Gk. dtvSpobv, a collateral form of 
av&pcjvmq, ‘men’s apartment’, fr . aWjp, gen. 
AvSpAq, ‘man’. See andro-. 
androphobia, n., morbid dread of the male sex. — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. dwjp, gen. dcv8p6q, 
‘man’, and -<pop(a, ‘fear of’, fr. oopoq, ‘fear’. 
See andro- and -phobia. 

Andropogon, n., the beard grass (bot.) — ModL., 
compounded of andro- and Gk. moywv, ‘beard*. 
See Pogonia. 

Androsace, n., a genus of herbs of the primrose 
family (bot.) — L. androsaces, name of a zoo- 
phyte, fr. Gk. AvSpAoaxeq, of s.m., lit. ‘man’s 
remedy’, compounded of dcvrjp, gen. £v8poq, 
‘man’, and dbcoq, ‘remedy’. See andro-, and 
aceology. 

androsterone, n., a male sex hormone (biochem.) 

— Coined fr. andro-, ster(ol) and -one. 

-androus, combining form used in botany in the 

sense of ‘having (a certain number or form) of 
stamens (prop, male organs)*, as in monandrous, 
gynandrous. — Gk. -avSpoq,fr. avrjp, gen. <iv8p6q, 
‘man’. See andro-. 

-ane, suff., a variant of -an, fr. L. -anus, gener- 
ally with differentiation of meaning. Cp. human, 



humane, and urban, urbane. 

-ane, suff. used to form names of saturated hydro- 
carbons (chern.y, derivatively identical with 
prec. suff. 

anear, prep, and adv. (poetic). — Formed fr. a-, 
‘on’, and near. 

anecdote, n. — F., fr. Gk. av^xSora (neut. pi. of 
av£x8aToq, ‘not published’), used as a noun in 
the sense of ‘unpublished things’, fr. dev- (see 
priv. pref. an-) and £x8 ora, ‘things given out’, 
neut. pi. of gxSoxoq verbal adj. of ^xSlScopt, 
*1 give out’ (fr. ex, ‘out’, and reduplication of 
base *do-, ‘to give’). See ec- and date, ‘point 
of time’. 

Derivatives: anecdot-age , n., anecdot-al, anec- 
dotic, adjs., anecdotic-al-ly , adv., anecdot-ist, n. 
anele, tr. v., to anoint (archaic). — ME. anelien, 
‘to anoint with oil’, fr. OE. an, ‘on’, and ME. 
ele (fr. OE. ale), ‘oil’, fr. L. oleum. See a-, ‘on’, 
and oil. 

anemia, anaemia, n., deficiency of blood (med.) 
— Gk. Avocipwt, ‘want of blood, bloodlessness’, 
fr. dev- (see priv. pref. an-) and atpia, ‘blood’. 
See hemal. 

Derivatives : anemi-al (anaemi-al), anemic (an- 
aemic), adjs. 

Anemia, n,, a genus of plants of the climbing- 
fern family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. dcveCpLcov, 
‘unclad’, fr. av- (see priv. pref. an-) and etpoe, 
which corresponds to Dor. fifca, ‘a dress, gar- 
ment’, and is cogn. with Gk. ka^r\q (for eaO^q), 
‘clothing’, £vvuvai (‘for *feovuvai), ‘to clothe’, 
and cogn. with L. vestis, ‘covering for the body, 
clothes’. See vest and cp. himation. 
anemo-, before a vowel anera-, combining form 
meaning ‘wind*. — Gk. avepo-, devep-, fr. 
devspoq, ‘wind’, which is cogn. with L. anima, 
‘breath of air, air, breath, soul, life*, animus , 
Angela, fem. PN. — Fem. of L. angelus, ‘angel’. 
See prec. word and cp. angelica, Angelina, 
angelfish, n. — The name is prob. due to the mis- 
reading of the Dutch name of this fish zeeegel, 
lit. ‘sea urchin’, as zeeengel , ‘sea angel’ (cp. its 
French name ange de mer), a mistake suggested 
by the winglike fins of this fish, 
angelic, adj. — F .angilique, fr. L. angelicus , fr. Gk. 
d yyeXixAq, ‘angelic’, fr. £yycXoq. See angel and 
-ic. 

Angelica, fem. PN. — Fem. of L. angelicus , ‘an- 
gelic’. See prec. word and cp. Angela, Angelina. 
Angelica, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
lit. ‘the angelic (herb)’, fr. L. (herba) angelica, 
fem. of angelicus (see prec. word); so called 
because of its medicinal properties. 

Angelina, fem. PN. — Dimin. of Angela (q.v.). 
angelo-, combining form meaning ‘angel’. See 
angel. 

angelolatry, n., the worship of angels. — Com- 
pounded of angelo- and Gk. -Xocrpela, -Xarpta, 

fr. Xarpeta, ‘hired labor, worship’. See -latry. 
ange lot, n., t) a gold coin; 2) a sort of cheese made 

in Normandy; 3) a musical instrument. — 
OF., dimin. of angele, ‘angel’. See angel, 
anger, n. — ME., fr. ON, angr, ‘sorrow, afflic- 
tion’, rel. to ON. angr, OE. enge, ‘narrow, pain- 
ful*, OS. engi, MDu. eng he, Du. eng, OHG. an- 

gi, engi, MHG. enge , G. eng, Goth, aggwus, 
‘narrow’, and cogn. with OI. arjihu-, ‘narrow’, 
drphah, ‘anguish, need, anxiety’, Avestic azah-, 
‘distress, oppression’, Gk. diy/eiv, ‘to squeeze’ 
(esp. the throat), ‘strangle, throttle, hang’, 
dcyx<5v7], ‘strangling, hanging; rope’, dey 
ayyou, ‘near’ (lit. ‘narrow’), &aa ov (for *dcyy-iov), 
‘nearer’, L. angere, ‘to press together, throttle, 
torment’, angustus , ‘narrow’, Arm. anjuk, ‘nar- 
row’, OSlav. qzQ, qziti , ‘to narrow, compress’, 
qzota, ‘narrowness’, ’qzosti, ‘a narrowing, nar- 
rowness’, qzuku , ‘narrow’, Lith. ahkStas, ‘nar- 
row’, Tr. I.-E. base *angh ‘to narrow, com- 
press’; the corresponding Celtic base is *engh-, 
*t}gh-, whence Bret, enk, ‘narrow’, Ir. cumung, 
‘narrow’, Ir., W. ing, ‘distress’. Cp. agnail, an- 
gina, anguish, anxious, and the second element 
in cynanche, quinsy, squinancy, Orobanche. 
Derivatives: angr-y , adj., angr-i-ly , adv. 

anger, tr. v. — ON. angra, fr. angr , ‘anger*. See 
anger, n. 

angina, n., inflammation of the throat; quinsy. — 
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L. angina , ‘quinsy’, prob. a Joan word fr. Gk. 

‘a throttling, strangling, hanging’. The 
form angina (instead of *ancina ) is due to the 
influence of angere , ‘to throttle’. See anger, 
n., and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: angin-al , adj. 

angio- before a vowel angi-, combining form 
meaning ‘covered by a seed or blood vessel’, as 
in angiosperm, — Gk. Ayyeio-, fr. dyyelov, 
‘vessel’, fr. £yyo<;, ‘vessel’, a word of uncertain 
origin. Cp. the second element in Hydrangea, 
sporangium, synangium. 

angiology, n., that branch of anatomy which 
deals with the blood vessels. — Compounded 
of angio-, and Gk. -Xoy£a, fr. -X6yo ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic). See -logy. 

angioma, n., a tumor consisting of dilated blood 
vessels (med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. 
-oma fr. Gk. dyyelov, ‘vessel’. See angio-. 

angiosperm, n., name of a large class of plants 
which has its seeds inclosed in an ovary. — 
Coined (in the Modem Latin form Angiosper- 
mae ) by Paul Hermann in 1 690 fr. Gk. dyyelov, 
‘vessel, receptacle’ and o7t£ppta, ‘seed’. See 
angio- and sperm. 

Derivatives : angiosperm-al, angiosperm-atous , 
angiosperm-ic, angiosperm-ous , adjs. 

angle, n., comer. — F., fr. L. angulus , ‘angle, 
comer’, which is cogn. with Arm. angiun, anki- 
un, OSlav. qg(u)lu, ‘comer’, OSlav. qkotu, 
‘hook’, Lith. anka, ‘loop’, OI. drigam, ‘limb*, 
angulih, augur ih, ‘finger, toe’, anguffhdfr, ‘big 
toe, thumb’, Avestic angushta-, ‘toe, finger’, OI. 
ankdhy ‘hook; bent’, dfxcati, ‘bends, curves’, Gk. 
&yxo<;, ‘a bend, hollow’, dyxwv, ‘elbow’, dyx6Xo<;, 
‘crooked, curved’, dyxupa, ‘anchor’, L. ancus , 
‘crooked, curved’, OE. anclio, ancleow, ‘ankle’, 
OE. anga, OHG. angOy ‘hook’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *ang-, resp. *anq-, ‘to bend’. 
Cp. angle, ‘fishhook’, Angle, anchor, ancon, 
angula, angular, ankle, ankylosis, and the second 
element in triangle. Cp. also the second element 
in sarangousty. The above I.-E. words stand in 
gradational relationship to Gk. 5 yxo<;, L. un- 
cus , ‘hook’, Mir. ecath, ‘fishhook’ ; cp. Uncaria, 
unciferous, imcinaL, uncinate, uncinus, uncus, 
aduncus, Redunca. 

angle, n., a fishhook. — OE. angel, fr. anga, 
‘hook’, rel. to ON. dngull, OHG. angul (MHG., 
G. angel), ‘fishhook’, and cogn. with L. ancus , 
‘crooked, curved’, uncus, ‘hook’. See angle, 
‘comer’. 

Derivatives: angle , tr. and intr. v., angl-er, n., 
angl-ing, n. 

Angle, n., member of a Teutonic tribe that came in 
the 5th century from what is now known as 
Schleswig-Holstein to Britain and conquered it. 
— L. Anglus, pi. Angll, of Teut. origin, Cp. OE. 
Angle, Engle, prop, ‘the people coming from 
Angul (= ON. Onguli), ‘a hookshaped district 
in Schleswig’, fr. angul (= ON. dngull), ‘fish- 
hook, angle’, which is rel. to anga, OHG. ango, 
‘hook’. See angle, ‘fishhook’, and angle, ‘comer’, k 
and cp. English, Anglican, Anglo-Saxon. 

anglesite, n., a mineral containing lead sulfate. — 
Coined by the French mineralogist and physi- 
cist Francois Sulpice Beudant in 1832; so called 
by him in allusion to the fact that it was dis- 
covered by Withering in Anglesey (in 1783). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Anglican, adj. and n. — ML. Anglicanus, fr. An- 
glic us, ‘English’, fr. Late L. Anglus. See Angle 
and -an. 

anglice, adv., in English. — ML. Anglice , fr. Ang- 
licus. See prec. word. 

Anglicism, anglicism, n. — Formed with suff. 
-ism fr. ML. Anglicus . See Anglican. 

Anglicize, anglicize, tr. and intr. v. — Formed 
with suff. -ize, fr. ML. Anglicus. See Anglican. 
Derivative: angliciz-ation , n. 

Anglo-, combining form meaning ‘English’. — 
Fr. Late L. Angll, ‘the English’. See Angle, 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Anglomania, n., a mania for what is English. — 
Compounded of Anglo- and Gk. pwcvta, ‘mad- 
ness, frenzy’. See mania. 

Derivative: Anglomani-ac, adj. 



Anglophile, Anglophil, n., a friend of England or 
the English; adj., friendly to England or the 
English. — Compounded of Anglo- and Gk. 
9iXo^, ‘friend*. See -phile, -phil. 

Anglophobe, n., one who fears or hates England 
or the English. — Compounded of Anglo- and 
Gk. -96^0^, fr. 96^0?, ‘fear*. See -phobe. 
Derivative: Anglophob-ic, adj. 

Anglophobia, n., fear or hatred of England or the 
English. — Compounded of Anglo- and Gk. 
~9o^la, ‘fear of’, fr. 96^09, ‘fear’. See -phobia. 
Derivative: Anglophob-ic , adj. 

Anglo-Saxon, n. — ML. Anglo- Saxonis, fr. ear- 
lier Angli Saxones, ‘the English’, fr. L. Angll, 
‘the Angles’, in Late L. ‘the English’, and L. 
Saxones, ‘the Saxons’, in Late L. ‘the English’. 
Accordingly the term Anglo-Saxon is tautolog- 
ical, inasmuch as both elements of this com- 
pound denote ‘the English’. See Angle and 
Saxon. 

angola, n. — Corruption of angora, 
angora, n., 1) an Angora cat; 2) Angora wool or 
anything made of it. — Named from the town 
Angora (now Ankara) in Asia Minor, fr. L. An- 
cyra , fr. Gk/AyttOpa, fr. ayxupa, ‘anchor’. See 
anchor. 

angostura, n., a bitter aromatic bark. — Short- 
ened fr. angostura bark, lit. ‘bark of the tree 
growing at Angostura ’, now Ciudad Bolivar, in 
Venezuela, on the narrows of the Orinoco River ; 
so called fr. Sp. angostura , ‘a narrow pass’, fr. 
angosto , fr. L. angustus , ‘narrow*. See anguish, 
n., and -ure. 

angrite, n., a meteorite stone. — Named after 
Angra dos Reis in Brazil. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

angry, adj. — Formed fr. anger with suff. -y (re- 
presenting OE. -ig). 

Derivatives: angri-ly, adv., angri-ness, n. 
angstrom unit, angstrom, n., unit of length equal 
to one hundred-millionth of a centimeter; used 
to measure the wavelengths of light. — Named 
after the Swedish physicist Anders Jonas Ang- 
strom (1814-1874). 

Anguidae, n. pi., a family of lizards ( zool .) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. unguis, 
‘serpent, snake’. See anguine. 

Anguilla, n., a genus of fishes, the common eel 
(ichthyol.) — L. anguilla, ‘eel’, prop, ‘the snake- 
like fish’, fr. anguis, ‘snake’; see next word. Cp 
the cognate Gk. gyxeXix; (see Encelia), OPruss. 
angurgis, Lith. ungurys , OSlav. *qgori (appear- 
ing in Russ, ugori, Pol. w^gorz), ‘eel’, which all 
mean derivatively ‘the snakelike fish*. It. an- 
guilla, F. anguille , Sp. anguila. Port, enguia and 
prob. also OSlav. qgulja, jfgulja, ‘eel’, derive fr. 
L. anguilla. 

anguine, adj., pertaining to a serpent. — L. an- 
guinus, fr. anguis , ‘serpent, snake’, which is cogn. 
with Arm. auj, oj, Lith. angls, OPruss. angis, 
Lett, uodze, Russ, az, Pol. wqz, and prob. also 
with OI. dhih, Avestic a zish, ‘snake’, Gk. g/ic, 
‘viper’. See echidna and cp. Anguidae, Anguilla, 
Anguis. Cp. also AM, Encelia, ask, ‘water newt’. 
For the ending see suff. -ine (representing L. 
-Inus). 

anguineous, adj., serpentlike. — L. anguineus , fr. 
anguis , ‘serpent’ ; see prec. word. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Anguis, n., a genus of lizards, the blindworm 
(zoo/.) — L. anguis, ‘serpent, snake’. See an- 
guine. 

anguish, n. — ME. anguise, angoise , fr. OF. an- 
guis se, angoisse (F. angoisse), fr. L. angustia (in 
classical Latin used mostly in the pi.), ‘narrow- 
ness, deficiency’, fr. angustus, ‘narrow’, fr. an- 
gere, ‘to throttle, torment’. See anger and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. angostura. 
anguish, tr. and intr. v. — OF. anguissier , an - 
goissier (F. angoisser ), fr. anguisse, angoisse . See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: anguish-ed, adj. 
anguishous, adj., causing anguish; anguished; 
anxious. ( obsoi ) — OF. angoissos, fr. VL. * au- 
gust idsus, fr. L. angustus, ‘narrow’. See an- 
guish, n. 

Derivative 'anguishous Ay, avd . 
angula, n., a measure in ancient India, corre- 



sponding to 1.05 inches, lit., ‘finger’. — OI. 
angulah, ‘finger’, rel. to angulih , ahgurih , ‘finger, 
toe; ahgusfhah, ‘big toe, thumb’, ahcati , ‘he 
bends, curves’, and cogn. with Gk. ayxcov, ‘el- 
bow’, L. ancus , ‘crooked, curved’, angulus, 
‘angle, comer’. See angle, ‘comer’, 
angular, adj. — L. angularis , ‘having corners or 
angles', fr. angulus. See angle, ‘comer’, and -ar. 
Derivatives: angular-ity , n., angular-ly , adv., 
angular-ness, n. 

angulate, adj. — L. angulatus, pp. of angulare, 
‘to make angular’, fr. angulus. See angle, ‘cor- 
ner’, and adj. suff. -ate. 

anguria, n. , the gourd ; the watermelon. — ModL. , 
fr. Late Gk. dyyoupiov, ‘watermelon*, which 
derives fr. Pers. angdrah. See gherkin. 

Angus, masc. PN. — Scot., rel. to Ir. Aonghus, 
a compound whose two elements are cognate 
with E. one, resp. choice, 
anhelafion, n., panting, asthma (archaic). — F. 
anhelation , fr. L. anheldtidnem, acc of anhelatio , 
‘difficulty of breathing, panting’, fr anhelatus, 
pp. ofanheldre , ‘to breathe with difficulty’, which 
is prob. compounded of pref. an-, ‘up, upward’ 
(see ana-), and helare, ‘to breathe’, which prob. 
stands for *anslare , fr. I.-E. base *an ‘to blow, 
breathe’. See animus and cp. exhale, inhale. For 
the ending see suff. -ation. 
anhistous, adj., with no recognizable structure 
(biol.) — Formed with suff. -oik fr. priv. pref. 
an- and Gk. fox 6 <z, ‘tissue’, which stands for 
•oiaxo? and lit. means ‘that which makes to 
stand’, from the stem of fonQpi (for *a£ary](xt), 
‘I make to stand*. See histo- and cp. the second 
element in Aetinistia. 

anhydride, anhydrid, n., an oxide which is capable 
of forming an acid, if added to water (chem.) — 
Formed with suff. -ide resp. -id, fr. Gk. dvu&po;, 
‘waterless*. See anhydrous, 
anhydrite, n., anhydrous calcium sulfate (mineral.) 
— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. dvuSpoc;, 
‘waterless’. See next word and cp. prec. word, 
anhydrous, adj., containing no water (chem.) — 
Gk. (StwSpoc, ‘waterless’, fr. *v- (see priv. pref. 
an-) and u8o>p, ‘water’. See hydro-. For E. 
- ous , as equivalent to Gk. -o <;, see suff. -ous. 
ani, n., any of certain black birds of the cuckoo 
family. — Sp. ani, Port, ani, fr. Tupi ani. 
ani cut, annicut, n., a dam (Anglo-Ind.) — Tamil 
anai kaffu, ‘dam building’, 
anigh, adv., new ( pseudo-archaic ). — Formed 
on analogy of afar , etc., fr. a-, ‘on’, and 
nigh. 

anights, adv. (archaic) — Formed fr. OE. on 
nihte; see a-, ‘on’, night, and the adv. suff. -s. 
anil, n., 1) a West Indian shrub, from which in- 
digo is made; 2) indigo. — Port, anil, fr. Arab. 
an-ntl, assimilated fr. al-ntl, fr. a/-, ‘the’, and 
nil, ‘indigo’, fr. Pers. nila, ult. fr. OI. mil, ‘indi- 
go’, fr. nflah, ‘dark blue’. Cp. lilac. 
Derivatives: anil-ic, adj., anil-ide, n., aniline 
(q.v.) 

anile, adj., like an old woman. — L. anllis, ‘per- 
taining to an old woman’, fr. anus, gen. anus, 
‘old woman’, from the I.-E. imitative base *an-, 
whence also Hitt, annash , ‘mother’, hannash , 
‘grandmother’, Gk. avv(?, ‘grandmother’, 
Lith. adyta, ‘mother-in-law’, OPruss. ane, ‘old 
mother’, OHG. ano , MHG. ane , an, ‘grand- 
father, great grandfather’, OHG. ana , ‘grand- 
mother, great grandmother’, G. Ahnen , ‘ances- 
tors’, OHG. eninchill (whence MHG. eninkel , 
enenkel, G. Enkel), ‘grandson’, prop, dimin. 
of OHG. ano , ‘great grandfather’. Cp. the first 
element in Olaf. 

Derivative: anile-ness , n. 
aniline, also anilin, n., an oily, poisonous liquid, 
C 6 H 5 NA 2 (chem.) — Coined by C. J.Fritzsche 
in 1841 fr. anil and chem. suff. -ine, resp. -in. 
Derivative: aniline, anilin , adj. 
anility, n., quality of being anile. — L. anllitas, 
‘the old age of a woman, anility’, fr. anllis. See 
anile and -ity. 

animadversion, n., criticism; blame. — L. ani- 
madversio, gen. -dnis, ‘perception, observation, 
attention’, fr. animadversus, pp. of animadver- 
tere. See animadvert and -ion. 

Derivative: animadversion-al , adj. 
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animadversive, adj., percipient. — Formed with 
suff. -ive fr. L. animadversus , pp. of animadver- 
tere. See next word. 

Derivative: animadversive-ness, n. 
animadvert, intr. v., to criticize, blame, censure. 
— L. animadvertere, contraction of animum ad - 
vertere , ‘to direct one’s mind, attend’, fr. ani- 
mum, acc. of animus , ‘mind’, and advertere, ‘to 
turn toward’. See animus and advert, 
animal, n. — L., lit. ‘a living being’, fr. animate , 
neut. of animalis, ‘of air, living’, fr. anima, 
‘breath of air, air, breath, soul, life* ; see animus 
and adj. suff. -al. For sense development cp. Gk. 
£<£ov, ‘animal, which is rel. to Conf), ‘life’, and 
OE. dior, ‘a wild animal’, lit. ‘a breathing being’, 
which is cogn. with OSlav. duchu , ‘breath, 
spirit’, dusa, ‘soul*. Cp. also Heb. hayyd h , ‘wild 
animal, beast’, which is rel. to frayd h , ‘he lived’, 
hayyim, ‘life’. 

animat, adj. — L. animalis , ‘of air, living, ani- 
mate’. See animal, n. 

animalcular, adj. — Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. 
animalculum . See next word, 
animalcule, n., a very small animal, esp. one per- 
ceptible only by a microscope. — Late L. ani- 
malculum, dimin. of L. animal. See animal, n., 
and -cule. 

animalism, n., animal character; the doctrine that 
man is a mere animal. — See animal and -ism. 
animalist, n., i) one who believes in animalism; 
2) an artist representing animals. — See animal 
and -ist. 

animalize, tr. v., to make like an animal. — See 
animal and -ize. 

Derivative: animaliz-ation , n. 
animate, tr. v., to give life to, to enliven. — L. 
animat us, pp. of animdre, ‘to fill with air or 
breath, to animate’, fr. anima. See animus and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: animat-ed, adj. animat-ed-ly , adv., 
animat-er , n., animat-ing , adj., animat -ing-ly, 
adv., animation, animatism (qq.v.) 
animate, adj., living. — L. animat us, pp. of ani- 
mdre. See animate, v. 

Derivatives: animate-ly , adv., animate-ness, n. 
animation, n„ life; vivacity. — L. animat id, gen. 
-dnis, ‘an animating’, fr. animat us, pp. of ani- 
mdre. See animate and -ion. 
animatism, n., the primitive belief that the inani- 
mate is regarded as if it were animated. — 
Coined by Maretti in 1899 in contradistinction 
to animism. See animate, adj. and -ism. 
animatistic, adj. — See prec. word and -istic. 
anime, n., any of various resins. — F., fr. Sp. 
animi, which is a Tupi loan word, 
animism, n., a word of many meanings, but used 
esp. in the sense of ‘theory of the universal ani- 
mation of nature’ (Sir Edward Burnett Tylor’s 
definition in Primitive Culture, chapter 1 i). — 
Coined by the German physicist and chemist 
Georg Ernst Stahl (1660-1734) and re-intro- 
duced by E. B. Tylor in 187 1 . See animus and -isin 
and cp. animatism. 

animist, n., one who believes in animism. — See. 
animism and -ist. 

Derivative: animist-ic, adj. 
animosity, n., ill will; enmity. — F. animosite, fr. 
L. animositatem , acc. of animositas, ‘boldness, 
vehemence’, fr. animdsus, ‘bold, vehement’, fr. 
animus. See next word, adj. suff. -ose and suff. 
-ity. 

animus, n., 1) intention; 2) animosity. — L., 
‘soul, spirit, mind, courage, wish, desire’, rel. to 
anima , ‘breath of air, air, breath, soul, life’, and 
cogn. with Gk. faeyLOt;, ‘wind’, fr. I.-E. base 
*an-, ‘to blow, breathe’, whence also OI. dni-ti, 
ana-ti , ‘breathes’, dni-lah, ‘breath’, OIr. anal , W. 
anadl, MBret. (with metathesis) afazn, ‘breath’, 
OIr. animm , Co., Bret, eneff, ‘soul’, Goth, uz- 
anan , ‘to exhale’, ON. anda, ‘to breathe’, andi, 
ortd , ‘breath, soul, spirit*, OE. edian (for *an- 
pjari), ‘to breathe’, OSlav. vonja, ‘smell’. Alb. 
Gheg a;,Tosk In, ‘I swell’, Toch. A anrna. Arm. 
anjn, ‘soul’. Cp. animadvert, animal, animal- 
cule, animate, animosity, equanimity, exanimate, 
exhale, inhale, longanimity, magnanimous, mag- 
nanimity, pusillanimous, pusillanimity, unani- 
mous, unanimity. Cp. also ahura, anemo-, an- 



helation, asthma, asura, prana, 
anion, n., a npgatively charged ion ( physical 
chem.) — Gk. <kvi 6 y, neut. of devuov, pres, 
part, of dcvt£vai, ‘to go up’, fr. ava (see ana-) 
and l£voct, ‘to go’, which is cogn. with L. ire, 
‘to go’. See itinerate. The word anion was in- 
troduced into electricity by the English physi- 
cist and chemist Michael Faraday (1791-1867); 
cp. ion, cation. 

Derivative: anion-ic , adj. 
anis-, combining form. See aniso-. 
anise, n. — F., fr. L. ariisum, fr. Gk. <5tviaov, 
‘anise, dill’. Cp. Gk. &vr)&ov, L. anethum, and 
see anet. 

Derivative: anis-ic , adj. 
aniseed, n. — Contraction of anise-seed, 
anisette, n., liqueur flavored with aniseed. — F., 
dimin. of anise. For the ending see suff. -ette. 
aniso-, anis-, combining form meaning ‘a deri- 
vative of anise' (chem.) — Gk. dcvta-, &vt<70-, 
fr. (Svtaov, ‘anise’. See anise, 
aniso-, anis-, combining form meaning ‘unequal, 
unsymmetrical’. — Gk. kvwjo-, fr. £vtaros;, ‘un- 
equal’, fr. &v- (see priv. pref. an-) and loo?, 
‘equal’. See iso-. 

anisomerous, adj., notisomerous (bot.) — Formed 
fr. priv. pref. an- and isomerous. 
anisotropic, adj., not isotropic (physics). — Form- 
ed fr. priv. pref. an- and isotropic, 
anker, n., a liquid measure. — Du., rel. to G. 
Anker, Swed. ankare, fr. ML. anceria, ancheria, 
‘keg, vat’, which is of uncertain origin, 
ankh, n., a tau cross (T) with an oval at the top, 
the Egypt, symbol of life. — Egypt, ankh, ‘life’, 
anklet, n., a ring for the ankle. — Contraction of 
ankle and dimin. suff. -let. 
ankle, n. — ME. ancle, ankle, prob. of Scand. 
origin ; cp. ON. okkia (for *ankula), Dan., Swed. 
ankle. The collateral ME. form anclowe derives 
fr. OE. ancleo, ancleow. Cp. MDu. anclau, enkel , 
Du. enkel, OHG. anchlao,anchal, enchil, MHG., 
G. enkel, ‘ankle’. All these words are diminu- 
tives formed with suff. -el, 4 (see dimin. suff. -le), 
from the Teut. stem appearing in MHG. anke, 
‘joint’, G. Enke , ‘ankle’. OI. ahgam, ‘limb’, 
ahgulih , ‘finger’, and L. angulus , ‘angle, comer’, 
are cogn. with these Teut. words; see angle, 
‘corner’, and cp. angula. 
ankus, n., an elephant goad. — Hind., fr. OI. 
ahkusah, rel. to OI. ahcati , ‘bends, curves’, and 
cogn. with L. ancus, ‘curved, crooked’, angulus, 
‘angle, corner’. See angle, ‘comer’, and cp. 
prec. word. 

ankylo-, before a vowel ankyl-, combining form 
meaning ‘crooked’. — Gk. ipcuXo-, dtyxuX-, 
fr. ayxuXo;, ‘crooked, curved’. See ankylosis, 
ankylose. anchylose. tr. v., to affect with anky- 
losis; intr. v., to be affected with ankylosis.— 
Back formation fr. ankylosis, 
ankylosis, anchylosis, n., stiffening of the joints. 
— Medical L., fr. Gk. dcptuXcoau;, fr. iyxuXouv, 
‘to crook, bend’, fr. iyx^Xoi;, ‘crooked, curved*, 
which is rel. to dcyxos, ‘bend, hollow; mountain 
glen*. See angle, ‘corner’, and cp. anchor, ancon, 
Ancylus, ankus: 

ankylotic, anchylotic, adj . — See prec. word and -ic. 
anlace, n., a dagger with tapering blade. — Meta- 
thesis of OF. alenas, alesne (F. aline), ‘dagger*, 
fr. OHG. alansa, a derivative of ala, ‘awl*. 
See awl. 

anlaut, n., initial sound. — G. Anlaut , fr. an, ‘on, 
at’, and Laut, ‘sound, tone’, G. an is rel. to E. 
on (q.v.) G. Laut , ‘sound, tone’, derives fr. laut, 
‘loud’; see loud. Cp. ablaut, auslaut, inlaut, 
umlaut 

Ann, Anna, Anne, fem. PN. — L. Anna, fr. Gk. 
"Awa, fr. Heb. Hannd h , lit. ‘grace’, from the 
base of hdnan, ‘he was gracious, showed favor’. 
See Hannah. 

anna, n., an Indian penny. — Hind. and. 
Annabel, Annabella, fem. PN. — The name is 
usually interpreted as a compound of Anna and 
Bella. It is more probable, however, that it arose 
from a misreading of the name Amabel for Ana- 
bel. Cp. Arabel, Arabella, 
annabergite, n., a hydrous nickel arsenate (min- 
eral.) — Named after Annaberg in Saxony. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 



annalist, n., a writer of annals. — F. annaliste, fr. 
unnales, ‘annals’, fr. L. annales. See next word 
and -ist. 

annals, n. pi. — L. annales (sdl. librt), ‘chroni- 
cles’, lit. ‘yearly (books)’, pi. of annalts, ‘per- 
taining to a year’, fr. annus , ‘year’. See annual, 
annates, n. pi., first fruits of an ecclesiastical 
benefice payable to the Pope. — ML. annata , 
‘income of a year’, fr. L. annus, ‘year*. See 
annual. 

anneal, tr. v., to temper by heat; to temper. — 
ME. anelen, fr. OE. anxlan, ‘to burn, kindle’, 
fr. an, ‘on (see a- ‘on’), and xlan , ‘to kindle, 
bum’, which is rel. to OE. al, ‘fire’, sled, ‘fire, 
firebrand’. ME. anelen and E. anneal were in- 
fluenced in form by an erroneous association 
with OF. neeler (whence F. nieller), fr. VL. *ni- 
gellare, ‘to blacken*, fr. L. nigellus, dimin. of 
niger, ‘black’. 

annelid, adj., pertaining to the Annelida; n., one 
of the Annelida. — See next word. 

Annelida, n. pi., a phylum of segmented worms 
(zool.) — ModL., fr. F. annilide, a hybrid 
coined by the French naturalist, J, B. P. Lamarck 
(1744-1829), fr. L. anellus, dimin. of anulus, ‘a 
little ring’, and Gk. el8o?, ‘form, shape*. See 
annular and oid. 

annerodite, n., a pyroniobate of uranium, yttrium, 
etc. (mineral.) — Named after Anne rod in Nor- 
way. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
annex, tr. v. — F. arnexer , fr. L. annex us, pp. of 
annectere , ‘to bind to, tie on, annex’, fr. ad- 
and nectere, ‘to bind, join, fasten’. See nexus. 
Derivatives: annex -ive, adj., annex-ment, n. 
annex, n. — F. annexe, fr. L. annexus, pp. of an- 
nectere. See annex, v. 

annexation, n. — ML. annexdtid, gen. -dnis, ‘the 
act of annexing’, fr. annexatus, pp. of annexare, 
which is formed fr. L. annexus , pp. of annectere. 
See annex, v., and -ation. 

Derivative: annexation-al, adj. 
annexion, n. — F., fr. L. annexionem, acc. of an- 
nexid, ‘a binding to’, fr. annexus , pp. of annec- 
tere. See annex, v., and -ion. 
annihilate, tr. v. — L. annihilate, pp. of anni- 
hilare, ‘to bring to nothing, annihilate’, fr. ad- 
and nihil, ‘nothing’. See nihil and verbal suff. -ate. 
annihilation, n. — F., fr. annihiler, ‘to annihilate’, 
fr. L. annihildre. See prec. word and -ion. 
annihilationism, n., the doctrine that the wicked 
will be annihilated at the end of this life (theol). 

— A hybrid coined by Edward White in Eng- 
land fr. prec. word and suff. -ism. 

annihilationist, d., a believer in annihilationism. 

— Coined fr. annihilation and suff. -ist. 
anniversary, n. and adj. — L. anniversdrius , ‘re- 
turning every year’, compounded of annus , gen. 
anni, ‘year’, and versus, pp. of vertere, ‘to turn’. 
See annual, version and -ary. 

annona, n., the yearly produce (Roman antiq.) — 
L. anndna , fr. annus, ‘year’; see annular. For the 
suff. cp. pomdna , ‘fruit trees, fruit*, fr. pdmum, 
‘fruit’, and mdtrona , ‘a married woman*, fr. 
mater, ‘mother’ (see Pomona and matron ). 
annotate, tr. v. — L. annotate , pp. of annotdre , 
‘to note down*, fr. ad- and no tare, ‘to mark, 
note’, fr. nota , ‘mark, sign’. See note, n., and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. connotate. 

Derivatives: annotation (q.v.), annotat-ive, adj., 
annotator (q.v.), annotat-ory, adj. 
annotation, n. — L. annotatio, gen. -dnis, fr. an- 
no tat us, pp. of annotdre . See prec. word and 
-ion and cp. connotation, 
annotator, n. — L., fr. anno tat us, pp. of anno- 
tdre. See annotate and agential suff. -or. 
announce, tr. v. — ME. anounce, fr. OF. anoncer 
(F. annoncer), fr. L. annuntiare, ‘to announce, 
relate’, fr. ad- and nuntiare, ‘to relate, report’, 
fr. nuntius , ‘messenger*. See nuncio and cp. 
annunciate. 

Derivatives: announce-ment, n., announc-er , n. 
annoy, n. — ME. andi, anui, fr. OF. enui (F. en- 
nui), ‘worry’, back formation fr. enuier , ‘to 
worry, vex, annoy’. See annoy, v. 
annoy, tr. v. — ME. anuien , fr. OF. anoier, en- 
noier (F. ennuyer), fr. VL. inodidre, ‘to hate’, 
fr. L. in odid, ‘in hate, in aversion’. See in, prep., 
and odium and cp. ennui, noisome. Cp. also It. 
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annoiare, OProvenq. enojar (whence Sp. enojar ), 
‘to vex, annoy’, which also derive fr. VL. 
inodiare. 

Derivatives : annoy-ance, n., annoy-er , n., annoy- 
ing, adj., annoy-ing-ly , adv., annoy-ing-ness , n., 
annoy-ous, adj. 

annual, adj. — OF. annuel, fr. Late L. annualem , 
acc. of aruiualis, corresponding to L. annalis, 
‘continuing a year, annual’, fr. annus, ‘year’, 
which stands for *at-nos and is cogn. with Goth. 
apnam (pi. dat.), ‘to the years’, and with OI. 
dtati, ‘goes, moves on, wanders’ ; cp. also Osco- 
Umbr. akno , ‘year, holiday time’. Cp. annalist, 
annals, annate, and the second element in bien- 
nial, triennial, quinquennial, septennial, centen- 
nial, millennium, perennial, solemn. 

Derivatives: annual , n., annual-ly, adv. 
annuitant, n., one who receives an annuity. — 
Formed fr. annuity with suff. -ant 
annuity, n. — F. annuity, fr. ML. annuitdtem, acc. 
of annuitas , fr. L. annus, ‘year’. See annual 
and -ity. 

annul, tr. v. — ME. annullen, fr. OF. anuller (F. 
annuler), fr. Late L. awtulldre , fr. ad- and L. 
nullum, ‘nothing’, neut. of nullus, ‘none’. See null. 
Derivatives: annull-er , n., annul-ment, n. 
annular, adj., i) pertaining to a ring; 2) ring- 
shaped. — L. annularis, correctly anuldris, ‘per- 
taining to a ring’, fr. annulus , correctly anulus , 
‘ring’, dimin. of anus, ‘ring, iron ring for the feet, 
anus’. See anus, -ule and -ar and cp. Annelida, 
annulary, adj., annular; n., the ring finger. — L. 
annuldrius , correctly dnularius , ‘pertaining to a 
ring’, fr. anuldris. See prec. word and adj. suff. 
-ary. 

annulate, adj., furnished with rings. — L. annu- 
latus, correctly anulatus, fr. anulus, ‘ring’. See 
annular and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: annulat-ed , adj. 
annulation, n,, a ringlike formation. — Formed 1 
with suff. -ation, fr, L. annulus , correctly anulus , 
‘ring’. See annular. 

annulet, n., a little ring. — Formed with dimin. 
suff. -et fr. L. annulus, correctly anulus , ‘ring’. 
See annular. 

annuloid, adj., ring-shaped. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. annulus, correctly anulus, ‘ring’, and Gk. 
-oei&7}s, ‘like’, fr. eTSo q, ‘form, shape’. See annu- 
lar and -oid. 

annulose, adj., ringlike. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ose, fr. L. annulus , correctly anulus, ‘ring’. See 
annular. 

annunciate, tr. v., to announce. — L. annuntiatus, 
pp. of annuntiare. See announce and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

annunciation, n., announcement. — F. annon - 
ciation , fr. L. annuntidtibnem , acc. of annuntibtib, 
fr. annuntiatus, pp. of annuntiare. See announce 
and -ation and cp. prec. word, 
ano-, combining form meaning ‘upward’. — Fr, 
Gk. dvw, ‘upward’, which is rel. to ava, ‘up, 
on’. See ana-. 

anode, n., positive electric pole. — Gk. dvoSoq, 
‘way up’, fr. dcvdt (see ana-) and 686q, ‘way’. 
See odograph and cp. words there referred to. 
The term anode was introduced into electricity 
by the English physicist and chemist Michael 
Faraday (1791-1867); cp. cathode, electrode. 
Derivatives: anod-al, anod-ic , adjs., anod-ic- 
al-ly , adv. 

Anodonta, n., a genus of mussels ( zool .) — ModL., 
lit. ‘the toothless ones’, formed fr. priv. pref. an- 
and Gk. 6 gen. 686vxoq, ‘tooth’. See odonto-. 
anodyne, adj., relieving pain ( med .) — L. ano- 
dynus, fr. Gk. dvuSuvoq, ‘free from pain, al- 
laying pain’, fr. dv- (see priv. pref. an-) and 
6$uvyj, ‘pain’, which prob. meant orig. ‘that 
which eats up, devours, bites’, and is cogn. with 
OI. -advan-, ‘eating’, Lith. idzidti, ‘to devour, 
bite’, edzidtis, ‘to suffer pain’, Arm. erkn, gen, 
erkan (for *edwon or *edwen), ‘labor pains’, fr. 
I.-E. base *ed-, ‘to eat’, whence also L. edere, 
‘to eat’. See eat and cp. odonto-. 
anodyne, n., anything that relieves pain. — Gk. 
dvc£> 5 uvov, neut. of the adjective dvwSuvoq. See 
anodyne, adj. 

anoetic, adj., unthinkable. — Formed with suff. 
-ic. fr. Gk. dv6y)roq, ‘not thought on, unheard 



of’, fr. d- (see priv. pref. a-) and vot] x6q, ‘per- 
ceptible by the mind, mental’, verbal adj. of 
voetv, ‘to perceive’, fr. v6oq, vooq, ‘mind’. See 
nous and cp. noetic. 

anoint, tr. v. — OF. enoint, pp. of enoindre , fr. L. 
inunguere, ‘to anoint’, fr. in-, ‘in, on’, and un- 
guere , ‘to smear’. See unguent and cp. ointment. 
Derivatives: anoint-ed, adj., anoint-er, n., anoint- 
ing, n., anoint-ment, n. 

anomalo-, before a vowel anomal-, combining 
form meaning ‘anomalous’. — Gk. dvop-aXo-, 
dvtiifi.ocX-, fr. dvwfiocXoq, ‘uneven, unequal, irreg- 
ular’, fr. av- (see priv. pref. an-) and 6p.aXoq, 
‘even’, fr. op.6q, ‘one and the same’, which 
derives fr. I.-E. base *sem-, ‘one, together’. See 
same and cp. words there referred to. 
anomalous, adj. — L. anomalus, fr. Gk. dvtopLaXoq, 
‘uneven, irregular’. See anomalo-. For E.-o«s,as 
equivalent to Gk. -oq, see -ous. Derivatives: 
anomalous-ly , adv., anomalous-ness , n. 
anomaly, n. — L. anomalia, fr. Gk. avto^aX’d, 
‘inequality’, fr. dv<VaXoq, ‘unequal’. See ano- 
malo- and -y (representing Gk. -la). 
Derivatives: anomal-ism, n., anomal-ist, n., ano- 
mal-ist-ic, anomal-ist-ic-al, adjs., anomal-ist-ic- 
al-ly , adv. 

anomo-, combining form meaning ‘irregular’. — 
Fr. Gk. dvojioq, ‘without law’, fr. d- (see priv. 
pref. a-), and v6p.oq, ‘law’. See nomo-. 
anomy, n., lawlessness. — Gk. dvo{x£d,fr. dvopioq. 
See anomo- and -y (representing Gk. -id), 
anon, adv., soon. — ME., fr. OE. on an, ME. anoon, 
anon, lit. ‘in one (instant)’. See on and one. 
anonym, n. — F. anonyme, fr. L. anonymus, fr. 
Gk. dvwvufxoq, ‘without a name’, fr. dv- (see 
priv. pref. an-) and 6vu{xa, dial, form of foo^a, 
‘name’. See name and cp. onomato-. Cp. also 
antonym, autonym, homonym, synonym. 
Derivatives: anonym-ity, n., anonymous (q.v.) 
anonymous, adj. — Gk. dvcovofxoq. See prec. 
word. For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -oq, 
see -ous. Derivatives: anonymous-ly, adv., anon- 
ymous-ness, n. 

Anopheles, n., a genus of mosquitoes ( entomol .) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. avco<peXr)q, ‘useless, hurtful, 
harmful’, fr. dv- (see priv. pref. an-) and 6<peXoq, 
‘use, help, advantage’, whence 6 <p£XXeiv (for 
*6<p£Xteiv), ‘to increase, enlarge’, SqscXpa, ‘ad- 
vantage’. ‘'OcpeXoq prob. meant orig. ‘increase*, 
and stands for 6-<peXoq, fr. pref. 6- (see agama) 
and *<p£Xoq, which together with OI. phalam, 
‘gain, success’, derives fr. I.-E. base *phel ‘to 
swell’. This base is a collateral form of base 
*bhel-, ‘to swell’, whence L. follis, ‘bellows’. See 
follicle and cp. Aphelandra, Aphelinus. 
anorexia, n., loss of appetite {med.) — Medical 
L., formed fr. priv. pref. -an and Gk. 6pe£iq, 
‘appetite’, from the' stem of opeyciv, ‘to stretch 
oneself, reach, reach after, long for, desire’, 
which is cogn. with L. regere, ‘to keep straight, 
guide, lead, rule’. See regent, adj., and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
-ia. 

anormal, adj., not normal. — ML. anormalis. 
See abnormal. 

anorthoclase, n., a triclinic potash-soda feld- 
spar. — Coined by the German mineralogist 
Harry Rosenbusch (1836-1914) in 1885 fr. priv. 
pref. -an and orthoclase (q.v.) 
anosmia, n. , lack of the sense of smell {med.) — 
Medical L., fr. priv. pref. an- and Gk. oap7), 
‘smell, odor’. See osmium and -ia. 
another, adj. and pron. — Formed fr. the indef. 
article an and other. 

anoxemia, anoxaemia, n., abnormal condition of 
the body due to the lack of oxygen in the blood 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. priv. pref. an-, 
the first two letters of oxygen, Gk. aljxa, ‘blood’ 
(see banal), and suff. -ia. Accordingly the word 
anoxemia lit. means ‘the lack of oxygen in the 
blood’. Derivative: anoxem-ic , anoxaemic, adj. 
anoxia, n., oxygen deficiency. — Medical L., 
coined fr. priv. pref. an-, the first two letters of 
oxygen and suff. -ia. 

Anselm, Ansel, masc. PN. — L. Anselmus , fr. 
OHG. Ansehelm, lit. ‘having a divine helmet’, 
compounded of ansi, ‘god’, and helm, ‘helmet’, 
For the first element cp. Astrid, for the second 
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see helmet. 

Anser, n. t a genus of birds, the goose {ornithol.) 

— L. anser , ‘goose’, for *hanser. See goose and 
cp. the second element in merganser. 

anserine, adj., 1) pertaining to, or resembling, a 
goose ; 2) stupid. — L. ansermus, fr. anser. See 
prec. word and -ine (representing L. -Inus). 
answer, n. — ME. andsware, answere, fr. OE. 
andswaru , ‘a reply’, lit. ‘a swearing against’, fr. 
and-, ‘against’, and swerian , ‘to swear’; cp. OS. 
antswdr, ON. andsvar (Dan., Swed. ansvar), 
OFris. ondser . The first element is cogn. with 
Gk. dvxt, ‘against’, L. ante, ‘before’. See ante- 
and cp. anti-. For the second element see 
swear. 

answer, tr. and intr. v. — ME. andswerien, fr. OE. 
andswarian , andswerian , fr. andswaru. See 
answer, n. Derivatives: answer-able, adj., an- 
swer -er, n., answer-irtg, adj. 
ant, n. — ME. amete , ante, fr. OE. xmete , semette , 
rel. to OHG. dmei3a , MHG. dmei$e, G. Ameise , 
‘ant’, lit. ‘the animal that cuts (i.e. bites) off’, 
fr. Teut. a, ‘off’, and *maitan, ‘to cut’ (whence 
Goth, maitan, ON. meita, OHG. meisan , ‘to 
cut’, ON. meitill, OHG. meijil , MHG. meijel, 
G. Meifiel, ‘chisel’). Cp. emmet. Cp. also mite, 
‘a small arachnid’, 
ant-, form of anti- before a vowel. 

-ant, adj. and subst. suff. denoting an agent or 
an instrument. — OF. and F. -ant, fr. L. -an - 
tern or -erttem, acc. of -ans, resp. -ens, pres. part, 
suff. of verbs pertaining to the I., resp. II. or III. 
conjugation. This Latin suffix is cogn. with OI. 
-ant, Gk. -cov (fern, -ouaa, neut. -ov). Cp. the 
ending of Gk. y£po>v, ‘old man’ (see geronto-). 
Cp. also -ent, -ance, -ancy, -ence, -ency, and 
pres. part. suff. -ing. Cp. also tooth, 
anta, n., pillar, pilaster {archit.) — Sing, of L. 
antae, gen. -drum, ‘pillars, pilasters’ (in Latin 
the word is used in pi. only); cogn. with OI. 
dtdh (pi. of dta), ‘doorframe, enclosure’, ON. 
ond, ‘ante-room’, and Arm. dr-and, ‘doorpost, 
threshold’ (see Hiibschmann, Armenische Stu- 
dien, 1,19). 

antacid, adj., counteracting an acid {med.) — A 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. dvxt, ‘against’, and L. 
acidus, ‘sour’. See ant- and acid. 

Derivative: antacid, n. 

Antaeus, n., a giant of Libya, slain by Heracles 
{Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’Avrcuoq, fr. 
dvxaioq, ‘opposite, opposed to, hostile’ , fr. &vxa, 
‘face to face’, which is rel. to dvx£, ‘opposite, 
against’. See anti-. 

antagonism, n., opposition, hostility. — Gk. dv- 
xaydmafAoc, fr. dvxaY<ovt£ea&ai, ‘to struggle 
against*. See antagonize and -ism. 
antagonist, opponent, enemy. — L. antagonista , 
fr. Gk. dvraycDvicmfjq, ‘competitor, opponent, 
rival’, fr. dvxayMv^ecr&ai., ‘to struggle against’. 
See next word and -ist and cp. deuteragonist, 
protagonist 

Derivatives : antagonist-ic, antagonist-ic-al , adjs., 
antagonist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

antagonize, tr. v. , to oppose, bring into opposition. 

— Gk. dvrayovt^ea^ai, ‘to struggle against*, 
fr. Avt i (see anti-), and dyo>v(£ee$ai, ‘to struggle*, 
fr. dytov, ‘contest’. See agony and -ize. 
Derivatives: antagoniz-ation, n., antagoniz-er, n. 

antalkali, n., a substance that neutralizes alkali- 
nity. — Formed fr. ant- and alkali. 

Derivatives: antalkal-ine, adj. and n. 
antaphrodisiac, adj., counteracting sexual desire; 
n., a drug counteracting sexual desire. — Form- 
ed fr. ant- and aphrodisiac, 
antarctic, adj., pertaining to the South Pole or 
regions near the South Pole. — Prop, ‘opposite 
to the north’, fr. Gk. dvxl, ‘opposite’ (see anti-), 
and dpxxoq, ‘bear; the constellation of the Great 
Bear*. See arctic. 

Antares, n., a large red star, the brightest in the 
Constellation Scorpio. — Gk.’Avxdp7)q, lit. ‘op- 
posite (the planet) Mars’, fr. dvr (, ‘opposite’, 
and *Ap7)q, ‘Mars’. See anti- and Ares, 
ante-, pref. — Fr. L. ante, ‘before, in front of’, 
which is cogn. with OI. dnti, ‘opposite’, Toch. 
B ente, ‘opposed to’. Arm. *nd, ‘opposite’, Gk. 
dvra, dvryjv, ‘opposite*, dvxt, ‘over against, 
opposite, before’, OLith. antd, Lith. ant, ‘on 
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to’, Goth, and, anda, ‘along’, ON., OS., OE. 
and- ‘against’, OHG., MHG., G. ant-, OHG. 
int MHG., G. ent-, ‘along, against’, Hitt, hanti, 
‘opposite’, hantezzish , ‘the first*. Cp. anti-. Cp. 
also Ananta, antiae, enantio-, the first ele- 
ment in ancestor, antique, antiquity, and the 
second element in Rosinante and in Vedanta. 
Cp. also end, un-, pref. expressing reversal, and 
the first element in along and in answer, 
antecede, tr. and intr. v. — L. ante cider e, ‘to go 
before’, fr. ante- and cider e, ‘to go*. See cede 
and cp. precede. 

antecedence, n. — L. antecidentia , fr. antecidens , 
gen. -entis. See next word and -ce. 
antecedent, adj. and n. — F. anticident , fr. L. 
antecedentem , acc. of antecidens pres. part, of 
antecedere. See antecede and -ent 
Derivative: antecedent-al , adj. 
antecessor, n., a predecessor. — L. See ancestor, 
antechamber, n. — F. antichambre , formed on 
analogy of It. anticamera , which is compounded 
of anti , ‘before’ and camera , ‘chamber’, fr. L. 
ante , ‘before’, and camera , ‘vault, arch’. See 
ante- and chamber. 

antechapel, n. — Formed fr. ante- and chapel, 
antedate, n. (rare), — Formed fr. ante- and date, 

‘point of time’. Derivative: antedate , tr. v. 
antediluvian, adj., relating to the time before the 
Deluge. — Coined by the English physician 
Sir Thomas Browne (1605-82) fr. ante- and L. 
diluvium , ‘flood, deluge’, fr. diluere, ‘to wash 
away’. See dilute and cp. diluvial, deluge. For 
the ending see suff. -ian. 

Derivative: antediluvian, n. 
antefixa, n. pi., small ornaments concealing the 
ends of the tiles at the eaves of the roofs (class, 
archit .) — L., neut. pi. of antefixus , ‘fixed in 
front’ , formally corresponding to the pp. of 
*anteftgere , fr. ante- and fixus, pp. of figere ,‘ to 
fix’. See fix, ‘to attach’. 

antelope, n. — OF. antelop, fr. ML. ant(h)aIopus, 
fr. MGk. i4v^6Xo^, name of a fabulous 
animal, which prob. means ‘flower eye’, fr. 
Gk. ‘flower’, and (ty, ‘eye’. See anther 

and optic. F. antilope has been reborrowed fr. 
E. antelope. 

antemeridian, adj., pertaining to the forenoon. 
— L. antemerididnus, ’in the forenoon’, fr. ante 
meridiem. See next entry and -an. 
ante meridiem, before noon. — L., fr. ante , ‘be- 
fore’, and acc. of meridiis , ‘midday, noon’. See 
ante- and meridian and cp. post meridiem, 
antemundane, adj., existing or happening before 
the creation of the world. — Formed fr. ante- 
and mundane. Cp. premundane. 
antenatal, adj., previous to birth. — Formed fr. 
ante- and L. ndtus, ‘bom’, pp. of nasci, ‘to be 
born’. See natal. 

antenati, n. pi., persons bom before a certain 
event (law). — Formed fr. ante- and L. ndti, pi. 
of ndtus, ‘bom’. See prec. word, 
antenna, n. — ModL., feeler or horn of an in- 
sect’, fr. L. antemna , antenna , ‘sail yard’, which is 
of uncertain origin. It is perh. a contraction of 
*an(a)tempna , ‘that which is stretched, extend- 
ed’, fr. I.-E. base *temp-, ‘to stretch, extend’. See 
temple, ‘place of worship’, and cp. next word. 
Derivative: antenn-al, adj. 

Antennaria, n., a genus of herbs, plants of the 
thistle family (bot.) — ModL., fr. antenna; so 
called because the pappus resembles the anten- 
nae of insects. 

antenuptial, adj., prior to marriage. — Formed 
fr. ante- and nuptial. Cp. postnuptial, 
antepenult, n. — Abbreviation of next word, 
antepenultima, n., the last syllable but two. — 
L. antepaenultima (scil. syliaba). See ante- and 
penultima. Derivative: antepenultim-ate , adj. 
anteprandial, adj., before dinner. — Formed fr. 
ante- and . prandial. Cp. postprandial, 
anterior, adj. — L., ‘former’, compar. of ante, 
‘before’. Cp. F. antirieur and see ante- and -lor. 
Derivatives: anterior-ly , adv., anterior-ness , n. 
anteroom, n., A hybrid coined fr. L. ante, ‘be- 
fore’ (see ante-), and room. The word lit. means 
‘a room in front’. 

antetype, n., a prototype. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. ante, ‘before’ (see ante-), and Gk. tutkx;, ‘a 



blow, a stamp’; see type. The correct form is 
prototype , in which both elements are of Greek 
origin. 

anth-, form of anti- before an aspirate, 
anthelion, n., a kind of halo. — ModL., fr. Gk. 
dtvfhfjXtov, neut. of av&7)Xio<;, ‘opposite the sun*, 
fr. avrt- (see anti-), and fjXioc, ‘sun’. See hetio-. 
anthelmintic, adj., destroying or expelling intest- 
inal worms. — Formed fr. Gk. dvr £, ‘against’ 
(see anti-), and £Xp.tv<;, also £Xpi£, gen. £X{iivroc, 
‘worm’. See helminthic. 

anthem, n. — ME. antefne , antem, fr. OE. antefn 
(orig. identical in meaning With antiphony), fr. 
ML. antiphona, fr. Gk. <£vr(<paiva, neut. pi. of 
dtvTLcpwvcx;, ‘sounding in answer to’, which was 
mistaken for fem. sing. See antiphon. 
Derivative: anthem, tr. v. 

Anthemis, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family; the camomile (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
dev^epig, ‘a flower resembling the camomile’, 
fr. <£v&o<;, ‘flower’. See next word, 
anther, n., that part of the stamen which contains 
the pollen. — F. anthire, fr. ModL. anthera , ‘a 
medicine extracted from flower’, fr. Gk. 4v- 
#7 )p&, fem. of av&r]p6<;, ‘flowery’, fr. <5tvlk>s, 
‘flower’, which is cogn. with OI. dndhas , ‘herb*. 
Cp. antho-, Anthus, -anth us, antheridium, Anthyl- 
lis, the first dement in antelope, Anthemis, 
Anthesterion, anthology, Anthrenus, Antburium, 
and the second element in Chrysanthemum, 
cllnanthium, colcothar, enanthema, exanthema, 
hydranth, isanthous, perianth, polyanthus. 
Anthericum, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 4v&£pixo£, ‘the as- 
phodel’, which is rel. to 4v$ipi£, ‘blade’, &H)p, 
‘chaff, barb of a weapon’ ; of unknown etymo- 
logy. Cp. Anthriscus, atherine, atheroma, and 
the first element in Atherosperma. 
antheridium, n., the male organ in ferns, mosses, 
etc. — ModL., formed with the Greek dimin. 
suff. -I81 ov fr. 4v#7]pd<;, ‘flowery’, fr. &v$o<;, 
‘flower’. See anther and -idium. 

Anthesterion, n., name of the 8th month of the 
Attic calendar (corresponding to the second 
half of February and the first half of March). — 
Gk. ’Av^eonqpicov, lit. ‘the month in which 
AvfleoT7jpta, “the Feast of the Flowers”, was 
celebrated’, fr. (Scv^oq, ‘flower’. See anther, 
antho-, before a vowel anth-, combining form 
meaning ‘flower’. — Gk. dcv&o-, 4v#-, fr. £v$o<;, 
‘flower’. See anther. 

anthodium, n., the head of a composite plant 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. dcvO-cLS-^q, ‘flowerlike’, 
which is formed fr. ‘flower’, with suff. 

-co 87)(;, ‘like’. See anther, -ode, ‘like’, and 1st 
-ium. 

antholite, n., a fossil flower. — Lit. ‘flower stone’. 
See antho- and -lite. 

anthology, n. — Gk. 4v$oXoyla, ‘a flower gath- 
ering’, fr. 4vftoX6yo<;, ‘gathering flowers’, fr. 
<£u9o<;, ‘flower’, and X£yeiv, ‘to gather’. See 
anther and -logy. 

Derivative: antholog-ic-al , adj., antholog-ic-al - 
ly , adv., antholog-ist , n., antholog-ize , tr. v. 
anthophylllte, n., a magnesium and iron silicate 
(mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 
ModL. anthophyllum, ‘clove’, fr. Gk. &v$k>c, 
‘flower’, and cpuXXov, ‘leaf’ (see antho- and 
phyllo-); so called in allusion to its clove-brown 
color. 

Anthoxanthum, n., a genus of grasses of the 
family Poaceae (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘the yellow 
flower’, fr. <5cv&o <;, ‘flower’, and £av&6s, ‘yellow’. 

See antho- and xantho-. 

Antbozoa, n. pi., a group of Coelenterata (zool.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. <Kv$o<;, ‘flower’, and £«pa, pi. 
of £cpov, ‘animal’, hence Anthozoa lit. means 
‘flower animals’. See anther and -zoa and cp. 
Zoanthus. Derivatives: anthozo-an , adj. and n., 
anthozo-ic, adj., anthozo-id, n. 
anthracene, n., a hydrocarbon C, 4 H 10 ( chem .) — 
Formed with suff. -ene fr. Gk. <£vOpa£, ‘coal’. 
See next word. 

anthracite, n., a kind of hard coal. — L. anthra- 
cltis , ‘a kind of bloodstone’* fr. Gk. iv^paxtrrjc, 
‘a gem’, prop, subst. use of an adj. meaning ‘re- 
sembling coal’, fr. dcv&pai;, gen. <5v$paxcx;, ‘coal’. 
See anthrax and subst. suff. -ite. 



Derivatives: anthracite, tr. v., anthracit-ic, adj., 
anthracit-ism , n. 

anthraconite, n., a coal-black marble of limestone 
(mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 
Gk. devfrpai;, ‘coal’, and xovla, ‘dust, ashes; 
lye, soap powder; lime’. For the first element 
see anthrax. Gk. xo via derives fr. x6yt<;, ‘dust’, 
which is cogn. with L. cinis, ‘ashes’; see cine- 
rary. 

anthracoals, n., coal-miner’s disease (med.) — 
Medical L. lit. ‘disease caused by coal’, formed 
with suff. -osis, fr. Gk. 4v&pal;, gen. fiv&potxo?, 
‘coal’. See anthrax. 

antiivax., n., a malignant disease of cattle and 
sheep. — L., fr. Gk. dtv&pal;, ‘coal; carbuncle, 
malignant pustule’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. Arm. ant*el, ‘a glowing coal’. — Coal is 
first mentioned about 370 B.C.E. by Theo- 
phrastus in his treatise ‘On Stones’, under the 
name Xlfr 0$ dev^paxo; (i.e. ‘coal stone’). 
Anthrenus, n., a genus of insects (entomol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 4v&pT)V7), ‘wild bee, hornet’, 
contraction of *dtv$o-&pv)V7) (see haplology), lit. 
‘flower bee*. For the first element see antho-. 
The second element is rel. to Tev&pTjvr), ‘bee, 
wasp’, ‘drone’. See drone. 

Anthriscus, n., a genus of plants of the family Am- 
miaceae (bot.)— L. anthriscus, ‘ the wild chervil’, 
fr. Gk. 4v&p£exo<;, which is possibly rel. to <£4>7;p, 
‘chaff*. See Anthericum. 
anthrop-, form of anthropo- before a vowel, 
anthropic, adj., pertaining to man. — Gk. av- 
fl-poTtixi?, fr. <3tv$p<07Toc, ‘man*. See anthropo- 
and -ic. 

anthropo-, before a vowel anthrop-, combining 
form meaning ‘of man, pertaining to man*. — 
Gk. 4v4}pco7to-, 4vfl-p(o7t-, fr. dtufiptorroi;, ‘man*, 
which is perh. a dialectical variant of *4v8p- 
to7to<;, a compound of dvrjp, gen. 4v8p6s, 

‘man*, and gen. a>7ro<;, ‘eye, face*, and lit. 

means ‘he who has the face of a man’. See 

andro- and -ops and cp. the second element in 
cynanthropy, Eoanthropus, lycanthrope, mis- 
anthrope, philanthrope. Pithecanthropus, theri- 
anthropic. 

anthropocentric, adj., regarding man as the 

center. — Compounded of anthropo- and centric, 
anthropogeography, n., the study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of man. — G. Anthropo- 
geographie , coined by the German geographer 
Friedrich Ratzel (1844-1904) in 1882 fr. anthro- 
po- and G. Geographie , fr. L. geographia (see 
geography). 

anthropography, n., that part of anthropology 
which deals with the physical characteristics of 
the human race. — Lit. ‘the description of man’. 
See anthropo- and -graphy. 
anthropoid, adj., manlike; n., an anthropoid ape. 

— Gk. 4vOpo7roet8r)c, ‘like a man, resembling 
a man’, compounded of &v$p07ro^, ‘man’, and 
-oei ‘like’, fr. elSog, ‘form, shape’. See an- 
thropo- and -oid. 

Derivatives: anthropoid-al, anthropoid-an, adjs. 
anthropolatry, n„ the worship of a human being. 

— Compounded of Gk. <£vt>poiTros, ‘man’, and 
-XotTpsta, -XaTpia, fr. Xaxpeta, ‘hired labor; 
worship’. See anthropo- and -latry. 

anthropology, n., the science of the natural his- 
tory of man. — The word lit. means 'the science 
of man’ ; it is compounded of anthropo- and Gk. 
-Xoyta, fr. ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 

tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)*. See anthropo- and -logy. 

Derivatives: anthropolog-ic-al, adj., anthropo- 
log-ic-al-ly, adv., anthropolog-ist , n. 
anthropometry, n., measurement of the human 
body. — Compounded of anthropo- and Gk. 
-pterpta, ‘measuring of*, fr. jx^rpov, ‘measure*. 
See -metry. Derivatives: anthropometr-ic , an- 
thropometr-ic-al , adjs., anthropometr-ist , n. 
anthropomorphic, adj., pertaining to or having 
the nature of anthropomorphism, — Formed 
with suff. -Ic fr. Gk. 4v&pto7r6!xopcpo<;, ‘of a hu- 
man form*. See anthropomorphous. 

Derivative: anthropomorphic-al-ly, adv. 
anthropomorphism, n., conception of God under 
a human form. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. 
4v&pt*>7r<$[jiop90<;, ‘of a human form*. See anthro- 
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pomorphous. 

anthropomorphist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
anthromorphlze, tr. and intr. v. — See next word 
and -tee. 

anthropomorphous , adj., having the form of a 
man. — Gk. Av&pt*>7r6|j.op<poc, ‘of a human 
form’, compounded of Av&poyrcoi;, ‘man’, and 
|Aopq>7], ‘form, shape’. See anthropo- and mor- 
pho-. For E. -oe, as equivalent to Gk. -o^, see 
suff. -ous. 

anthropopathy, n., ascription of human feelings to 
God. — Gk. <iv&p&>7TO7r&>eta, ‘humanity’, lit. 
‘human feelings’ fr. <£v#p< 07 T 0 <;, ‘man’, and 
-rox^eia, fr. 7ia&e?v, ‘to suffer’. See anthropo- 
and -pathy. 

Derivatives: anthropopath-ic , adj . , anthropopath- 
ic-al-ly , adv. 

anthropophagi, n. pi., cannibals. — L., pi. of 
' anthropophagus, fr. Gk. Avftp<i>7io<pAyo<;, ‘man- 
eater, cannibal’, fr. <gv&po>7ro<;, ‘man*, and the 
stem of qxxyeEv, ‘to eat’. See anthropo- and 
-phagous. 

anthropophagous, adj., cannibalistic, Gk. Av&pto- 
7io«pAyo«;, ‘man-eater, cannibal’. See next word. 
For E. -oe, as equivalent to Gk. -o<;, see -ous. 
anthropophagy, n., cannibalism. — F. anthropo- 
phagies fr. Gk. ivO-poTCocpayia, fr. Av&pwtcKpA- 
yog. See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. 

-la). 

Derivatives: anthropophag-ic, adj., anthropo - 
phag-ist, n., anthropophagous (q.v.) 
Anthurium,n., a genus of plants of the arum fam- 
ily ( bot .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 6cv- 
#og, ‘flower’, and odpd, ‘tail’. See anther and 
uro-, ‘tail-’. 

Anthus, n., a genus of birds, the pipit; the titlark 
(ornithol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Av&og, ‘flower*. 

See anther. 

-anthus, suff. used in botany to form generic 
names as in Diant hus, Galanthus. — ModL., lit. 
‘flower’, fr. Gk. Av&og. The masculine form of 
this suff. is based on the erroneous supposition 
that Gk. is masculine, whereas it is of 

the neuter gender. This error was suggested by 
the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
Greek nouns ending in -og are masculine. 
Anthyllis, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Av^uXXLg, a plant name derived fr. 
< 5 v£og, ‘flower’; see anther. The name Av&uXXlg 
was first used by Dioscorides. 
anthypopbora, n., reply to a supposed objection 
(rhet.) — Gk. Avlk)7ro<popA, formed fr. avx£, 
opposite, against’ and 677090^^, ‘allegation*, 
lit. ‘a carrying down’ fr. 67tocp£peiv, ‘to carry 
down*, fr. 6 tt 6, ‘under, below’, and <p£peiv, ‘to 
carry’. See anti-, hypo- and -phore. 
anti-, before a vowel ant-, pref. meaning ‘op- 
posite, against, instead*. — Gk. Avxi-, Avx-, 
fr. ivrl, ‘over against, opposite, before, in- 
stead of’, which is cogn. with L. ante, ‘before, 
in front of. See ante-. 

antiae, n. pi., forelocks (zool.) — L. antiae (gen. 
antidrum), rel. to ante, ‘before, in front of’, and 
cogn. with OHG. andi, endi, ON. enni, ‘fore- 
head*. See ante- and cp. anti-, end. 
antiar, n., poison from the resin of the Upas tree. 

— Jav. ant jar. 

antibiotic, adj., tending to destroy life; n., a sub- 
stance that inhibits or destroys microorganisms'. 

— Medical L. antibioticus , coined fr. anti-, Gk. 

|J£og, ‘life’, and suff. 4 e (see biotic); first used 
by the physician Selman Abraham Waksman 
(1888- ), the discoverer of streptomycin, in 

Wi- 

Derivative: antibiotic-al-ly ; adv. 
antibody, n., substance developed in the blood as 
an antitoxin (immunol.) — A hybrid coined fr. 
Gk. Avxt, ‘against (see anti-), and E. body, 
antic, adj., odd, grotesque. — It. antico, ‘ancient’, 
fr. L. antiquus, ‘old’. See antique. 

Derivatives: antic, n., a trick, antic-ly, adv., 
antic-ness, n. 

antichrist, n. — Late L. antichristus, fr. Gk. 
Avx£xpiaxog, Jfr. Avx £, ‘against’, and Xpiaxdg, 
‘Christ*. See anti- and Christ, 
antichristian, adj. — Formed fr. anti- and 
Christian. 

anticipant, adj. and n. — L. anticipans , gen. -an- 



tis, pres. part, of anticipare. See next word 
and -ant. 

anticipate, tr. v. — L. anticipate , pp. of anti- 
cipate, ‘to take beforehand, anticipate*, fr. ante, 
‘before’, and - cipdre , fr. caper e, ‘to take’. See 
ante-, captive and verbal suff. -ate. For the 
change of Latin & (in cdpere) to 1 (in anti-cipdre ) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: anticipation (q.v.), anticipat-ive , 
adj., anticipat-ive-Iy, adv., anticipat-or, n., anti- 
cipat-ory, adj. 

anticipation, n. — L. anticipated, gen. -onis, fr. 
anticipate , pp. of anticipare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

anticlerical, adj. — Formed fr. anti- and clerical 
Derivative: anticlerical-ism , n. 
anticlimax, n., the opposite of climax (rhet.) — 
Coined by Alexander Pope (1688-1744) fr- anti- 
and climax. 

anticlinal, adj., leaning in opposite directions. — 
Formed fr. anti- and Gk. xXfveiv, ‘to cause to 
slope*. See clinical. 

anticline, n. t a fold of rock in which the layers 
slope down from the axis in opposite directions 
(geol.) — See prec. word, 
anticyclone, n. — Coined by the English scientist 
Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911) fr. anti- and 
cyclone. 

Derivative: anticyclon-ic , adj. 
antidote, n., a remedy counteracting poison. — 
L. antidotum , fr. Gk. AvxtSoxov, ‘a remedy’, 
lit. ‘given against’, fr. Avxi (see anti-) and 8ox6v, 
neut. of Soxog, ‘given’, verbal adj. of 8i86vat, 
‘to give*. See donation and cp. dose. Cp. also 
epidote. 

Derivatives: antidote , tr. v., antidot-al , adj., 
antidot-al-ly , adv., antidot-ic-al , adj., antidot-ic - 
al-ly, adv. 

antifebrile, adj., reducing fever; n., a remedy re- 
ducing fever. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. Avxt, 
‘against’ (see anti-), and Late L. febrilis , ‘per- 
taining to fever’, fr. L./ebris , ‘fever’ (see febrile). 
The correct form is antipyretic (q.v.), in which 
both elements are of Greek origin, 
antigen, n., a substance that causes the produc- 
tion of anantibody (immunology). — Coined fr. 
anti- and Gk. yewav, Ho produce’; see -gen. 
Accordingly antigen lit. means ‘something pro- 
duced against something*. 

Antigone, n., daughter of Oedipus and Jocasta 
(Greek mythol .) — L., fr. Gk. ’Avxty6v7}, lit. 
prob. meaning ‘in place of a mother’, fr. Avxi, 
‘opposite, in place of’ (see anti-), and yovr), 
‘womb*; childbirth, generation’, which is rel. to 
yoveOg, ‘father* (in the pi. yovelg, ‘parents’). See 
genus. 

antigorite, n., a variety of serpentine (mineral.) — 
Named after the Antigorio valley in Piedmont. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
antihelix, n., the rounded piece of cartilage inside 
and in front of the outer rim (helix) of the ear, 
(anat.) — Erroneous formation instead of *an- 
thelix, for Gk. Av$iXi£, ‘inner curvature of the 
ear* (first used by Rufus Ephesius in this sense); 
formed fr. A vxi, ‘before* (see anti-), and gXi!;, 
‘coil, spiral’. See helix. 

antilobium, n., the tragus (anat.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. AvxiX 6 ( 3 tov, ‘the upper edge of the ear’, 
fr. Avxt, ‘opposite, in front of* (see anti-), and 
Xo(J6g, ‘lobe of the ear*. See lobe, 
antilogarithm, n., the number corresponding to a 
logarithm (math.) — Formed fr. anti- and lo- 
garithm. 

antilogous, adj., contradictory. — Gk. AvxiXoyog. 
See next word. For E.-oe, as equivalent to Gk. 
-og, see -ous. 

antilogy, n., contradiction. — Gk. AvxiXoyia, 
‘contradiction’, fr. AvxiXoyog, ‘contradictory’, 
fr. Avxi)iyeiv, Ho contradict’, fr. Avxi- (see 
anti-) and Xiyeiv, Ho say, tell, speak’, which is 
cogn. with L. leg ere. Ho read’. See lecture, 
antimacassar, n. — Orig. ‘cloth used for protecting 
backs of chairs from macassar oil*. See anti- 
and macassar. 

antimony, n., a brittle metallic element (chem.) — 
ML. antimonium, prob. fr. Arab, al-uthmud , 
al-Uhmid , from al-, ‘the’, and uthmud , ithmid , 
‘stibium’, which prob., derives fr. Gk. origin, 



‘stibium’. See stibium and -y (representing L. 
-ium). 

antinomian, n. — See next word. 
antinomianJsm, n. ( Eccles . hist.) — A term in- 
troduced by Martin Luther. See antinomy, -ian 
and -ism. 

antinomy, n. — L. antinomia , fr. Gk. Avxivopia, 
‘ambiguity in the law’, fr. Avxi (see anti-) and 
v6|xog # ‘law*. See nomo- and -y (representing 
Gk. -ia). 

Derivatives: antinom-ic , antinom-ik-al, adjs. 
Antiope, n., the mother of Amphion and Zethus 
(Greek mythol.) — Gk. ’Avxi 67T7), lit. ‘oppo- 
site, facing’, fr. Avxi (see anti-) and 6^, gen. 
6 -noq, ‘eye, face’. See optical, 
antipathy, n. — L. antipathia , fr. Gk. AvxiTOx&eioc, 
fr. Avxirax&rjg, ‘having opposite feelings’, fr. 
Avxi (see anti-) and 7ra&og, ‘a feeling, suffer- 
ing’. See -pathy and cp. apathy, empathy, 
sympathy. 

Derivatives: antipath-etic , adj., antipath-etic-al- 
ly , adv. 

antiphlogistic, adj., tending to counteract inflam- 
mation (med.) — Formed fr. anti- and phlo- 
gistic. 

Derivative: antiphlogistic , n. 
antiphon, n., a versicle sung responsively. — F. 
antiphone , fr. ML. antiphona , fr. Gk. avxt^ova, 
neut. pi. of avxicpcovog, ‘sounding in answer 
to’, mistaken for fem. sing.; fr. Avxi, ‘over 
against, in response to’ (see anti-), and qpcovr], 
‘voice, sound’ ; see phone, n. Cp. anthem, which 
is a doublet of antiphon. 

Derivatives: antiphon-al , adj., antiphon- al-ly, 
adv., antiphonary (q.v.), antiphon-et-ic , adj., an- 
tiphon-ic, antiphon-ic-al , adjs., antiphonon (q.v.), 
antiphon-y , n. 

antiphonary, n. — A collection of antiphons. — 
ML. antiphonarium. See antiphon and subst. 
suff. -ary. 

antiphonon, n., an antiphon. — Gk. Avxicpovov, 
neut. of Avxicpwvog, ‘sounding in answer to*. 

See antiphon. 

antipodal, adj., pertaining to the antipodes. — 
Formed fr. antipodes with adj. suff. -al. 
antipodes, n. pi., opposite places of the earth. — 
L. antipodes , fr. Gk. AvxiTroSeg, pi. of Avx£tcooc, 
'having the feet opposite’, fr. Avri (see anti-) 
and rcoug, gen. ‘foot’. See foot and cp. 

-pod. 

antipope, n. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. avxi, 
‘against*, and ME. pope, ‘pope’. See anti- and 
pope. 

antipyretic, adj., reducing fever; n., a remedy 
reducing fever. — Formed fr. anti- and pyretic, 
antipyrine, antipyrin, n., a crystalline compound 
used as an antipyretic. — G. Antipyrin , coined 
by the German chemist Ludwig Knorr (1859- 
1921) fr. antipyretic and chem. suff. -in. 
antiquarian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. antiqudrius. See next word, 
antiquary, n. — L. antiqudrius, ‘pertaining to an- 
tiquity; an antiquarian’, fr. antiquus, ‘old’. See 
antique and -ary. 

antiquate, tr. v., to make old or obsolete. — L. 
antiqudte , pp. of antiquare, Ho render obso- 
lete’, fr. antique , ‘old’. See antique and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: antiquat-ed, adj., antiquat-ed-ness , 
n., antiquation (q.v.) 

antiquation, n. — Late L. antiquatio, gen. -onis, 
fr. L. antiquate , pp. of antiquare. See anti- 
quate and -ion. 

antique, adj. — F„ fr. L. antique , an tic us, ‘old’, 
fr. ante , ‘before’. See ante-. 

Derivatives: antique , n. (q.v.), antique , tr. v., 
antique-ly, adv., antique-ness, n., antiquity (q.v.) 
antique, n. — F., fr. antique , adj. See antique, 
adj. 

antiquity, n. — F. antiquity fr. L. antiquitdtem, 
Sec. of antiquit as, ‘ancient times, antiquity’, fr. 
antiquus. See antique and -ity. 

Antirrhinum, n., a genus of plants of the figwort 
family ; the snapdragon (60/.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
Avxippivov, ‘snapdragon’, fr. Avxi, ‘opposite; 
like’, and gen. piv6?, ‘nose’. See anti- and 
rhino-. 

antiscians, also antiscil, n. pi., those who five on 
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the same meridian, but on opposite sides of the 
equator. — L. antiscii , fr. Gk. avxlottot, pi. of 
AvrtcrxLo?, ‘throwing a shadow the opposite 
way’, fr. Avxi (see anti-) and cnuA, ‘shade, 
shadow’. See skiagraphy and cp. amphiscians. 
anti-Semitism, n. — G. Antisemitismus (see anti-, 
Semite and -ism). The word Antisemitismus was 
first used by Wilhelm Marr (in 1880). 
antiseptic, adj. and n. — Formed fr. anti- and 
septic. 

Derivatives: antisept tc-al-ly, adv., antiseptic- 
ism , n., antiseptic-ist, n., antiseptic-ize, tr. v. 
antiserum, n. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. Av xi, 
‘against’, and L. serum , ‘whey’. See anti- and 
serum. The correct form would be antiorus, fr. 
Gk. avTi, ‘against’, and 6p6q, ‘whey’, 
antisocial, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. Avxi, 
‘against’, and L. socialis, fr. socius y ‘companion*. 
See anti- and social. 

antistrophe, n. — L., fr. Gk. Avxtaxpo<p7), ‘a turn- 
ing* back’, fr. Avxioxp£<3>eiv ‘to turn back or 
against’, fr. avxL (see anti-) and cxp^tpsiv, ‘to 
turn’. See strophe. 

antithesis, n. — L., fr. Gk. Avxi&eau;, ‘opposi- 
tion’, lit. ‘a placing against’, fr. Avxm$£vou, ‘to 
set one thing against another, to oppose’, fr. 
dvxl (see anti-) and xi$6voti, ‘to place’. See 
thesis. 

antithetic, antithetical, containing an antithesis. 
— Gk. dvxi&£xut6q, ‘setting in opposition’, fr. 
dvxUtexoi;, ‘opposed’, verbal adj. of Avxmfr^vai. 
See prec. word and -etic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative : antithetical-ly, adv. 
antitoxic, adj., pertaining to an antitoxin. — 
Formed fr. anti- and toxic, 
antitoxin, n., a substance neutralizing poisonous 
substances (immunology). — Coined by the Ger- 
man bacteriologist Emil von Behring (1854- 
1917) in 1890 fr. anti- and toxin. Cp. autotoxin, 
antitragus, n., the eminence of the external ear 
(1 anat .) — Medical L., fr. Gk. dvxLxpayo^, lit. 
‘the part opposite the tragus’. See anti- and 
tragus. 

Derivatives: antitrag-al , antitrag-ic , adjs. 
antitype, n. — Gk. dvxtxuTro^, ‘corresponding 
in form*, lit. ‘struck back*, fr. devxi (see anti-) 
and xiinoi;, ‘a blow, a mark’. See type and cp. 
antetype and prototype. 

antler, n. — ME. auntelere, fr. OF. antoillier (F. 
andouiller), fr. VL. *anteoculare, neut. adj. used 
as a noun and lit. meaning ‘(the horn) growing 
before the eyes’, fr. L. ante oculfis, ‘before the 
eyes’. See ante- and ocular. For sense develop- 
ment cp. G. Augensprossen, ‘antlers’, tit. ‘eye 
sprouts’. 

Derivative: antler-ed, adj. 
antlerite, n., a copper sulfate (mineral.) — Named 
after the Antler mine in Arizona. For the ending 
see subst. suff\ -ite. 

Antonia, fern. PN. — L. Antonia, fem. of An- 
tonius. See Antony. 

antonomasla, n., use of an epithet for a proper 
name or vice versa (rket.) — L., fr. Gk. Avxo- 
vofxaala, fr. avxovop.a£civ, ‘to name instead, to' 
call by a new name’, fr. AvxL, ‘instead of’ (see 
anti-), and Avo^eiv, ‘to name’, fr. fivojxa, 
‘name’. See antonym. 

Antony, also Anthony, masc. PN. — L. An tonius, 
name of a Roman gens. The spelling Anthony 
was suggested by the numerous Greek loan 
words beginning with antho-y fr. dv&oi;, ‘flower*. 
Cp. Antonia. 

antonym, n., opposite in meaning to another 
word. — Formed fr. Gk. AvtcovujaCoc, ‘a word 
used for another, a pronoun’, fr. Avxl, ‘instead 
of’ (see anti-), and Svu^a, dialectal form of 
flvofia, ‘noun’. See name and cp. anonym and 
words there referred to. 

antro-, before a vowel antr-, combining form 
meaning ‘antrum, cavity’ (anat.) — Gk. dcvxpo-, 
Avxp-, fr. Avxpov. See next word, 
antrum, n. t a cave or cavity. — L., fr. Gk. Svxpov, 
‘cave, cavern’, which is prob. cogn. with Arm. 
ayr, ‘cave’. 

antrustion, n., a voluntary follower of Frankish 
princes — F., fr. ML. antrustidnem , acc. of an- 
tr ustio, lit. ‘in fidelity’, which is formed fr. pref. 
-an-, en, ‘in’ (see in-, ‘in, on’), OHG. frosty 



‘fidelity’. Latinized into trustiSy and suff. -ion. 
See trust. 

Derivative: antrustion-shipy n. 

Amibis, n., a jackal god, son of Osiris (Egypt, 
mythol.) — L. Aniibis, fr. Gk. ‘ , Avou(3t<;, fir. 
Egypt. AnepUy Anpu. 

anus, n., inferior opening of the alimentary canal. 
— L. anus, ‘a ring, an iron ring for the feet; 
anus (so called because of its form)’. For sense 
development cp. Gk. 8axxr!>Xio<;, ‘ring, signet; 
felloe of a wheel; anus’, fr. SAxtoXoc, ‘finger*. 
L. anus is cogn. with OIr. anne, ainne , ‘ring, 
rump’. See annular. 

amtsim, n. pi., Jews converted to another faith 
by force; specif, the marranos. — Heb. finustm, 
‘those compelled (to give up their faith)’, pi. of 
antis, pass. part, of finds, ‘he compelled, con- 
strained*, which is rel. to Aram, finds, Syr. inas, 
of s.m. 

anvil, ME. anvelt, anfilt , fr. OE. anfilte , ‘anvil’, 
rel. to MDu. anvil t, anevilte , aenbelt , anebelt , 
Du. aanbeeldy aambeeld , OHG. anafalz , Dan. 
ambolty ‘anvil’, G. fallen, ‘to fold’ (whence 
Falz, ‘groove, furrow’), OHG. v//z, OE. felt, 
‘felt*; see felt L .pellere, ‘to strike’, is prob. not 
cognate with the above Teut. words. 
Derivative: anvil, tr. v. 

anxiety, n. — L. anxietas, gen. -fitis, ‘anguish, 
anxiety’, fr. anxius. See next word and -ity. 
anxious, adj. — L. anxius, ‘solicitous, uneasy’, fr. 
anger e, ‘to press together, throttle’. See anger and 
cp. words there referred to. For E.-ous, as equi- 
valent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: anxious-ly, adv., anxious-ness, n. 
any, adj. and pron. — ME. seniy, aeni, any , eny, 
ony, fr. OE. xnig, which is formed fr. OE. an, 
‘one’, with suff. -ig; rel. to OS. enig, ertag (fr. in, 
‘one’), ON. einigri fr. eirm, ‘one’), Du. enig (fr. een, 
‘one’), OHG. einag, MHG. einec, G. einig (fr. 
ein, ‘one’). See one and -y (representing OE. -ig). 
Anychia, n., a genus of plants of the whitlowwort 
family, the forked chickweed (bot.) — ModL., 
aphetic for Gk. Trapcovu^ia, ‘whitlowwort’. See 
paronychia. 

Anzac, n., a member of the Australian and New 
Zealand Army corps. — Acrostic formed from 
the initials of the words Australian (and) New 
Zealand Army Corps. 

Derivative: Anzac , adj., pertaining to the An- 
zacs. 

aorist, n., a past tense of Greek verbs. — Gk. 
A6pioxo<;, ‘indefinite’ (short for Aopiaxoc; xp6vo<;, 
‘the aorist, i.e. indefinite tense’), fr. A- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and 6piox6<;, ‘limited, defined’, verbal 
adj. of 6pt£etv, ‘to limit, define’, fr.fipoc, ‘bound- 
ary, limit, border*. See horizon. As a grammatic- 
al term a6piaxo<; was introduced by Dionysius 
Thrax. 

aorta, n. — ModL., fr. Gk. AopTifj, ‘the great 
artery’, fr. Aetpetv, ‘to lift, raise up, bear’, 
which is rel. to the second element in p.exr]opo<;, 
Att. jxex^wpw;, ‘raised from the ground, high*, 
of uncertain etymology. Cp. artery and the 
second element in endaortic and in meteor. Cp. 
also air, ‘atmosphere’. 

Derivatives: aort-al , aort-ic, adjs. 
aortico-, combining form meaning ‘aortic*. — 
See aorta and -ic. 

aosmic, adj., having no smell (med.) — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. Aoqxos, ‘having no smell’, 
fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and ‘smell, pdor’. 
See osmium. 

Aotus, n., a genus of American monkeys, the 
night ape (zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Acotoc;, ‘ear- 
less’, fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and o 5 ?» gen. &t6s, 
‘ear’. See oto-. 

ap-, form of apo- before a vowel, 
ap-, assimilated form of ad- before p. 
apace, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on*, and pace, 
apache, n., a Parisian gangster. — F., from the 
name of the North American Indian Apaches. 
apagoge, n., reductio ad absurdum (logic). — Gk. 
Anayai-fr), ‘a leading away’, fr. iizdytw, ‘to 
lead away*, fr. Atc6 (see apo-) and Ayeiv, ‘to 
lead’, which is cogn. with L. agere , ‘to set in 
motion, lead*. See agent, adj., and cp. -agogue, 
anagogy, pedagogue, synagogue, 
apanage, n. — See appanage. 



aparithmesis, n., enumeration (rAef.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Adapts- p.7)ou;, fr. A7rapU>p.eIv, ‘to count 
over’, fr. Arc6 (see apo-) and AptOjxeiv, ‘to 
count’, fr. Apt$n6c, ‘number’. See arithmetic, 
apart, adv. — F. d part , fr. L. ad partem , ‘to the 
one side or part’, fr. ad, ‘to’ (see ad-) and par- 
tem, acc. of pars, ‘part’. See part, n., and cp. 
next word and apartment 
apartheid, n., the policy of racial segregation and 
discrimination against the native Negroes and 
other colored peoples in South Africa. — S. 
African Dutch, ‘apartness’, formed fr. Du. apart , 
‘separate’ [fr. F. d part (see apart)], with Du. 
suff. -heid, which corresponds to E. -hood (q.v.) 
apartment, n. — F. appartement , fr. It. apparta- 
mento, prop, ‘a separated place’, fr. appartare , 
‘to. separate*, fr. a (fr. L. ad), ‘to’, and parte (fr. 
L. partem , acc. of pars), ‘part*. See apart and 
-menh 

Apatela, n., a genus of moths (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. A7rax7jX6^, ‘illusory’, fir. Atoxxov, ‘to 
cheat, deceive’, fr. AtcAttj, ‘deceit’, which is of 
uncertain origin. Cp. apatite, 
apathic, adj. — F. apathique , fr. apathie . See next 
word and -ic. 

apathy, n. — F. apathie , fr. L. apatkia , fr. Gk. 
AtoA&cwc, ‘freedom from suffering, impassibil- 
ity’, fr. Aroxlh?)<;, ‘without suffering, impassible’, 
fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and ‘feeling, suf- 

fering’. See -pa thy and cp. antipathy, empathy, 
sympathy. 

Derivatives: apath-ism, n., apath-ist , n., apath- 
ist-ic-al, adj. 

apatite, n., calcium phosphate fluoride (mineral.) 
— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. AnAx^, 
‘deceit’ (see Apatela); so called because it has 
been mistaken for other minerals, 
ape, n. — ME., fr. OE. apa, rel. to OS. apo, ON. 
api, Du. aap, OHG. affo, MHG., G. affe; ac- 
cording to O. Schrader borrowed fr. OCelt. 
Appavou;, a word glossed by Hesychius. It is more 
probable, however, that OE. apa , etc., are Slav- 
onic loan words. Cp. ORuss. opica, Czech 
op ice, ‘ape*. 

Derivatives: ape, tr. v., ape-ry , n. 
apeak, adv., in a vertical position (naut.) — F. 
d pic, ‘vertically’, fr. d, ‘to’ (see A), and pic, ‘ver- 
tex’. See peak, ‘sharp point’, and cp. peak, To 
raise vertically’. 

apeiron, n., the boundless mass postulated by 
Anaximander as the first principle. — Gk. 
Arcetpov, neut. of ArcEipos, ‘boundless, infinite’, 
fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and Treipap (gen. 
7 rclparo?), ‘completion, achievement’, which is 
rel. to iretpeiv, ‘to pierce, run through’, raSpos, 
‘ford, ferry’, prop, ‘means of passing a river’, 
and is cogn. with L. porta, ‘gate’, portus , ‘har- 
bor*. See port, ‘harbor’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

apepsia, apepsy, n., indigestion (med.) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. A7re^ta, fr. fiTrerrcoi;, ‘undigested’, 
fr. A- (see pref. a-) and 7^7rr6?, ‘cooked’, ver- 
bal adj. of Tclrcreiv, To cook*. See pepsin, 
aper, n., the wild boar. — L., rel. to Umbr. apruf 
abrof, ‘the boars’ (acc.), and cogn. with OE. 
eofor, ‘wild boar’, OHG. ebur, MHG., G. eber, 
of s.m., ON. jofurr, ‘prince’, and with OSlav. 
vepri, Lett, vepris , ‘wild boar*. The a in L. aper 
(inst. of *eper) is prob. due to dissimilation un- 
der the influence of caper, *he-goat’. Cp. the 
first element in Everard. 

aperpi, n., sketch, rapid survey. — F., prop. pp. 
of apercevoir. To perceive’, used as a noun, fr. 
a, ‘to’ (see A), and percevoir To perceive’, fr. L. 
percipere. See perceive and cp. apperception, 
aperient, adj., laxative. — L. aperiins , gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of aperlre, To uncover, open*, which 
stands for *ap-werJre and is rel. to operire (for 
*op-werire), ‘to cover, close’, and cogn. with 
OI. apa-vfitAti, ‘uncovers, opens’, api-v^nSti, 
‘closes, covers’, fr. I.-E. base *wer-. To enclose, 
cover*. See weir and cp. words there referred to. 
The word aperient was first used by Bacon in 
1626. 

Derivative: aperient, n., a laxative drug, 
aperiodic, adj., not periodic. — Formed fr. priv. 
pref. a- and periodic. 

Derivative: aperiodic-al-ly, adv. 
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aptritif, n. f appetizer. — F. See next word, 
aperitive, adj. aperient. — F. aperitif (fem. api- 
ritive), ‘opening 1 (said of a drug), fr. L. aperi- 
tivus , fr. aperire , ‘to open’. See aperient and -ive. 
apert, adj., open. — OF., fr. L. apertus , pp. of 
aperire , ‘to open’. See aperient and cp. pert, 
malapert. 

aperture, n., an opening. — L. apert ur a, ‘an ope- 
ning’, fr. apertus , pp. of aperire. See aperient and 
-ore. 

Derivatives: apertur-al, apertur-ed , adjs. 
apetalous, adj., having no petals (bot.) — Formed 
fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. x6xaXov, ‘thin plate 
of metal; leaf’. See petalon and -ous. 
Derivative: apetabus-ness, n. 
apex, n., the highest point of something, top, 
summit. — L., ‘top, summit, the extreme end of 
a thing; the small rod at the flamen’s cap*, lit. 
‘something joined or fastened to’, formed with 
suff. -ex fr. apid , apere, ‘to join, fasten*; see apt 
For the formation of apex fr. apere, cp. vertex , 
‘top, summit’, fr. vertere , ‘to turn*. Cp. peri- 
apical. 

aph-, form of apo- before an aspirated vowel, 
aphaeresis, n., loss of a letter or syllable at the 
beginning of a word (gram.) — L., fr. Gk. 
dupodpeois, ‘a taking away’, fr. 4 <p<zipeTv, ‘to 
take away’, fr. 4 x 6 (see apo-) and alpeiv, ‘to 
take*. The word aphaeresis was introduced into 
English by Sir James Murray (1837-1915). See 
heresy and cp. diaeresis, synaeresis. 

Aphanes, n., a genus of plants of the rose family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. dipavfy;, ‘unseen, un- 
noticed’, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and the base 
of cpatveiv, ‘to make visible*. See phantasm, 
aphanite, n., name of certain dark rocks ( petrogr .) 
— Lit. ‘unseen’, fr. Gk. AipoWj?. See prec. word 
and subst. suff. -Ite. 

Derivatives : aphanit-ic , adj., aphanit-ism , n. 
aphano-, before a vowel aphan-, combining form 
meaning ‘invisible*. — Fr. Gk. dipavfa. See 

Aphanes. 

aphasia, n., loss of the faculty of speech (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. priv. pref. a- and <pdm?, ‘speech*, 
from the base of <p£vai, ‘to speak*, which is rel. 
to 97) [A7j, ‘voice, report, rumor’, and cogn. with 
L. fdma , ‘talk, report, rumor*. See fame and 
-ia and cp. aphemia. 

Derivatives: aphasi-ac, adj. and n., aphas-ic , 
adj. and n. 

Aphelandra, n. n genus of plants of the acanthus 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
dqfcXifjs, ‘even, simple 1 , and the stem of dhnfjp, 
gen. 4 v$p 6 <;, ‘man*. Gk. AtpeXifc prob. means 
lit. ‘without protuberances* and is formed fr. 
4- (see priv. pref. a-) and *96X05, ‘swelling, 
protuberance* (whence also <peXXeu<;, ‘stony 
ground’). See Anopheles and cp. next word and 
ApheUnus. For the second element in Aphelandra 
see andro-. The genus was called Aphelandra in 
allusion to the one-celled anthers. 
Aphelenchus, n., a genus of nematode worms 
(zool.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 496X^5, 
‘even, simple* (see prec. word), and £yxo<;, 
‘spear’, a word of uncertain origin. 

Aphelinus, n., a genus of small flies (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. <*9 tkfy, ‘even, simple*. See 
Aphelandra. 

aphelion, n., that point of the orbit of a celestial 
body which is farthest from the sun (astron.) — 
Grecized fr. ModL. aphilium, which was coined 
by Kepler on analogy of apogaeum (see apogee) 
fr. Gk. 4 x 6 (see apo-) and fjXux;, ‘sun’. See 
hello-. 

aphellotropic, adj., turning away from the sun 
(said of certain plants). — Formed fr. Gk. 4 x 6 
(see apo-), fpaoq, ‘sun*, and rpoxix6c;, ‘turning, 
relating to a turn*. See apo- and heliotropic, 
aphemia, n., a kind of aphasia (med.) — Medical 
L., coined by the French surgeon and anthro- 
pologist Paul Broca (1824-80) in i860 fr. priv. 
pref. a- and Gk. 9V 7 )* ‘voice’, which is rel. to 
9dcvoci, ‘to say, speak*. See fame and -ia and cp. 
aphasia. 

aphesis, n., gradual aphaeresis (gram.) — Gk. 
496011;, ‘a letting go’, fr. 4 <ptivai, ‘to send 
forth, let go’, fr. 4 x 6 (see apo-) and t6vai, ‘to 
send*, which stands for *yi-ye-nai and is cogn. 



with L.jacifre, ‘to throw*. See jet, ‘to spilt forth*, 
and cp. diesis. The word aphesis was introduced 
into English by Sir James Murray (1837-1915). 
aphetic, adj., pertaining to, or resulting from, 
aphesis. — Gk. 496x1x65, ‘letting go’, fr. 49c- 
xoq, ‘let loose*, verbal adj. of 4916^*1, ‘to let go*. 
See prec. word and -etic. 

-aphia, combining form meaning ‘touch’, and 
referring to a specified condition of the sense of 
touch (med.) — Medical L. -aphia, fr. Gk. £975, 
‘touch*. See apsis and cp. words there referred to. 
aphid, n., a plant louse. — See next word. 
Aphis, n., a genus of plant lice (zool.)— ModL., of 
uncertain origin. 

aphlogistic, adj., flameless. — Formed with suff. 
-ic fr, Gk. 49X6710x05, ‘not inflammable, flame- 
less*, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-), and 9X0710x65, ‘in- 
flammable’. See phlogiston, 
aphonia, n., the loss of voice (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. dc9<<>vta, ‘speechlessness’, fr. 4 <po)vo<;, 
‘voiceless, speechless*, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) 
and 90 >Wj, ‘sound, voice*. See phone and -ia. 
aphonic, adj., having no sound, voiceless. — See 
prec. word and -ic. 

aphorism, n., 1) a short definition; 2) a maxim. — 
F. aphorisme, fr. ML. aphorismus, fr. Gk. 490- 
PWT[a 6<;, ‘definition’, fr. 49opE£eiv, ‘to define’, 
fr. 4 x 6 (see apo-) and 6pE£etv, ‘to bound, limit’, 
fr. 6po?, ‘boundary’. See horizon and -ism and 
cp. aorist. 

aphorist, n., a writer of aphorisms. — See prec. 
word and -1st. 

aphoristic, aphoristical, adj. — Gk. 49opi<mx6s, 
‘delimiting, aphoristic*, fr. 49opl£ew. See aphor- 
ism and -ic, resp. also -al. 
aphotic, adj., lightless. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. 
Gk. 490)1;, gen. 49 g>to 5, ‘without light*, fr. 4 - 
(see priv. pref. a-) and 96)5, gen. 9*0x65, ‘light*. 
See phosphorus. 

Aphra, fem. PN. — The name arose from a mis- 
understanding of b*bhith ‘ Aphrd h > ‘in the house 
of Aphrah’ (Mi. 1 : 10), ‘ Aphrah having been mis- 
taken for a feminine personal name. In reality 
* Aphrd \ in the above verse is the name of a 
town which was identified by most commen- 
tators with l Ophri h ‘m Benjamin (see Josh. 1 8 : 23). 
The name prob. means ‘hind*, 
aphrite, n., a variety of calcite (mineral.) — Form- 
ed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 49965, ‘foam’, 
(see aphro-); so called from its appearance, 
aphrizlte, n., a variety of tourmaline. — Formed 
with subst. suff. -lie from the stem of Gk. 49pl- 
£etv, ‘to foam*, fr. 49P65, ‘foam* (see next word); 
so called from its appearance when heated, 
aphro-, before a vowel aphr- combining form 
meaning ‘foam*. — Gk. 4 ppo-, 49p-, fr. 49965, 
‘foam*; of uncertain origin. Cp. the prec. two 
words. 

apbrodisla, n., sexual passion. — ModL., from 
the fem. of Gk. *A9po8fowx;, ‘pertaining to 
Aphrodite’, fr. *A9po$tn), the Greek goddess of 
love. See Aphrodite. 

aphrodisiac, adj., producing or increasing sexual 
desire. — Gk. 499081010x65, ‘sexual, venereal*, 
fr. *A9po8fotos. See prec. word. 

Derivative: aphrodisiac , n., an aphrodisiac drug. 
Aphrodite, n., name of the goddess of love in 
Greek mythology (corresponding to Venus in 
Roman mythology). — Gk. *A9po8fxr), prob. 
a popular alteration of •*A9^op7j^7j, **Atto- 
pr;*hr) (a change due to the influence of Gk. £9965, 
‘foam’), fr. Heb.-Rhoen. l Asht 6 reth , ‘the god- 
dess of love*, which is rel. to Akkad. Ashtarte, 
Ishtar; cp. Frisk, GEW., I, pp. 196L s.v. *A9po- 
Sfnq. The explanation of the name * A 9 po 81 rrj by 
Hesiod as ‘(the goddess) bom of the foam (of 
the sea)* is folk etymology. For the change of sh 
to 9, cp. Heb. shum, Arab, thum, VArab. 
fum, ‘garlic*, Heb. gadtsh , Arab, jddath, VArab. 
jddaf, ‘mound, tumulus’, and the Russian PN. 
Feodor , which derives fr. Gk. 0 e 68 opo 5 (see 
Theodore). Cp. Ashtoreth, Astarte, Ishtar. Cp. 
also April. 

aphtha, n., a children’s disease, also called 
‘thrush*. — L., fr. Gk. 4 q>&a, ‘inflammation, 
eruption’, fr. 4 xxeiv, ‘to fasten; to kindle*. See 

apsis. 

aphthous, adj., caused by aphthae. — See prec. 



word and -ous. 

aphyllous, adj. having no leaves (bot.) — Gk. 
49UXX05, ‘leafless’, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and 
96XX0V, ‘leaf’. See phyllo-. 
aphthitalite, n., a potassium sodium sulfate (min- 
eral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 
49&LT05, ‘undecaying, imperishable; unchange- 
able 1 , and 4X5, ‘salt 1 ; so called because it is un- 
changeable in air. Gk. 49^1x05 is formed fr. 
4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and verbal adj. of <p^Hv£iv, 
‘to decay 1 ; see phthisis. For the etymology of 4X5 
see halieutic. 

apiarian, adj., pertaining to bees or beekeep- 
ing; n., an apiarist. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. apiarius, ‘relating to bees’, fr. apis. See 
Apis, a genus of bees. 

apiarist, n., one who keeps bees. — Formed fr. 
next word with suff. -ist 
apiary, n., a place where bees are kept. — L. api- 
drium , ‘beehouse, beehive’, fr. apis. See Apis, 
a genus of bees. 

apidtis, n., inflammation of the apex of an organ 
(med.) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. 
apex, gen. apicis (see apex) and -itis, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

apiculture, n., rearing of bees. — Compounded 
of L. apis, ‘bee’, and cultura , ‘tending, care*. See 
Apis, ‘a genus of bees’, and culture, 
apiece, adv. — Orig. written in two words: a 
piece. 

apiology, n., the scientific study of bees. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. L. apis, ‘bee’, and Gk. -Xoyia, 
fr. -X6705, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
Apis, a genus of bees, and -logy. 

Apios, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 4x10$, ‘pear tree, pear*, 
which is a loan word from an unknown source, 
whence also h.pirum , ‘pear* (cp. pear); so called 
from the pearlike form of the tubers. 

Apis, n., an Egyptian god represented as a man 
with the head of a bull (Egypt, mythol .) — L., 
fr. Gk. v Axk;, fr. Egypt. Hapi. 

Apis, a genus of bees. — L., 'bee*, of unknown 
etymology. Cp. Apium, ache, ‘parsley*. 

Apium, n., a genus of plants of the carrot family. 
— L., ‘parsley*, lit. ‘the plant preferred by bees 1 , 
a derivative of apis , ‘bee 1 . See prec. word, 
apivorous, adj., bee-eater. — Compounded of L. 
apis, ‘bee 1 , and -vorus, from the stem of v or are, 
‘to devour’. See Apis, a genus of bees, and 
-vorous. 

apjobnite, n., a hydrous aluminum and manga- 
nese sulfate (mineral.) — Named after the Irish 
chemist James Apjohn (1796-1886). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Aplectrum, n., a genus of plants of the orchid 
family, the puttyroot (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘with- 
out spurs’, formed fr. priv. pref. a- and Gk. 
xXSjXTpov, ‘spur’, lit. ‘an instrument to strike 
with 1 , fr. xXrjcrasLV, Att. xXtjttew, ‘to strike*; 
see plectrum. The puttyroot has no spur, whence 
its scientific name. 

aplomb, n. — F., ‘perpendicularity 1 , whence ‘self- 
possession*, fr. a plomb , ‘perpendicular’, fr. d, 
‘to* (see &), and plomb , ‘lead*. See plumb, 
aplome, n., a variety of andradite (mineral.) — 
Gk. 4 xX<o(xa, ‘that which is unfolded*, fr. 
4 xX 6 o<;, 4 xXou<;, ‘simple*. See haplo- and cp. 
diploma. 

Aplopoppus, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 4xX6<>5, axXou?, ‘simple 1 , and xaxxoc, 
‘pappus 1 . See haplo- and pappus. 

Apluda, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — L. apluda , 
‘chaff*, which is of uncertain origin. Perh. it is 
formed fr. ab, ‘away from, from’, and plaudere, 
‘to strike, beat 1 , and lit. means ‘that which is 
beaten off’; see ab- and plaudit See Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., I, 58 s.v. apluda. 
aplustre, n., the curved stern of a ship with its 
ornaments (Greek and Roman antiq.) — L., fr. 
Gk. 49Xaorov; as shown by the suff. -stre, the 
word came into Latin through the medium of 
the Etruscans. For the change of Greek 4 (in 
49 Xoccttov) to u (in L. aplustre ) cp. L. scutula , 
‘wooden roller*, fr. Gk. ctxut&Xt], ‘stick, staff’, 
L. crapula, fr. Gk. xpaixiX^, ‘debauch’, L. pes- 
sulus, fr. Gk. n&aaaikoq, ‘bolt’, L. triumphus. 
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‘triumph’, fr. Gk. ftpia^os, ‘a procession (made 
in honor of Bacchus)’; (see crapulence, pessulus, 
triumph ). 

apnea, apnoea, n., suspension of breathing (med) 
* — Medical L., fr. Gk. Aitvoia, ‘absence of res- 
piration’, fr. &TVJooq, Attvou?, ‘without breath- 
ing’, fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and 7w6&>, 7tveiv, 
‘to breathe’. See pneuma. 

Derivatives: apne-al, apnoe-al, adj., apne-ic, 
apnoe-ic, adj. 

apo-, ap- (before a vowel), aph- (before an aspi- 
rated vowel), pref. meaning ‘from, away from, 
asunder, separate’. — Gk. Atto-, Arc-, A<p-, fr. Att6 , 
‘from, away from’, cogn. with OI. dpa, ‘away 
from’, L. ab (orig. *ap), ‘away from, from*, 
Goth. af y OE. of, ‘away from, from’. See of and 
cp. a-, ‘from’, ab-, post-, 
apocalypse, n., revelation. — Eccles. L. apoca - 
lypsis, fr. Gk, AtcokAXu^i?, ‘revelation’, fr. 
ATCoxocXunreiv, ‘to uncover, disclose, reveal’, fr. 

(see apo-) and xaXu7rreiv, ‘to cover*, which 
is rel. to KoXu^iw, Calypso, a sea nymph, 
xaXupT), ‘cabin’. See Calypso and cp. calybite, 
calypter, calyptra. 

apocalyptic, adj., pertaining to a revelation. 
Gk. A7ToxaXuTmx6<;, fr. A7toxaX67rreiv. See prec. 
word and -ic. 

apocalyptist, n., the writer of the Apocalypse 
(rare). — See apocalypse and - 1 st 
apocatastasis, n., restoration (med. and astron.) 

— Gk. aTcoxarAoTaou;, ‘restitution, restoration’, 
fr. A7TOxa#ioTAvai, ‘to restitute, restore’, fr. 
Att6 (see apo-) and xa^urrAvat, ‘to set in order, 
array, appoint’, lit. ‘to set down*, fr. xaxA, 
‘down’, and iaxAvat, ‘to make to stand, to 
stand*. See cata- and state and cp. catastasis. 

apocha, n., receipt for the payment of money 
(law). — L., fr. Gk. Arco^, ‘a receipt’, fr. <kn£- 
Xetv, ‘to keep off, keep away, to receive in full’, 
fr. A7r6 (see apo-) and fyciv, ‘to have, hold’. 
See hectic and cp. epoch, 
apocopate, tr. v., to cut off. — ModL. apocopdtus , 
pp. of apocopdre, ‘to cut off*, fr. Gk. Attoxot^j, 
‘a cutting off’. See next word and verbal suff. 
rate. 

apocope, n., the omission of the last letter or syl- 
lable of a word (gram.) — L., fr. Gk. A7roxo7rfj, 
‘a cutting off’, from the stem of A7rox67rreiv, ‘to 
cut off*, fr. Ami (see apo-) and x6irreiv, ‘to cut*, 
whence xipqxa, ‘a piece cut off*. See comma and 
cp. pericope, syncope. 

Derivative: apo cop- ic, adj. 

Apocrypha, n. pi., books excluded from the num- 
ber of the sacred books of the Bible. — Eccles. 
L., neut. pi. of apocryphus , ff . Gk. A7r6xpo<poi;, 
‘hidden away, kept secret’, fr. A7coxpu7rreiv, ‘to 
hide away’, ff. Ami (see apo-) and xpuirmv, ‘to 
hide’. See crypt 
Derivative: Apocrypha adj. 

Apocynaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the dog- 
bane family (bot.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-aceae ff . Apocynum (q.v.) 
apocynaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Apocynum, n., a genus of plants; the dogbane 
(bot) — ModL., fr. Gk. Atc6xuvov, ‘dogbane*, 
fr. Ami (see apo-) and xucov, gen. xuv&;, ‘dog*. 
See cyno-. 

apod, apode, n., an animal that has no feet. — 
Gk. Attooc, gen. Am>8o<;, ‘footless*, fr. A- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and m>u<;, gen. 7roSd?, ‘foot*. See 

-pod. 

apodal, adj., having no feet. — See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -al. 

apodlctic, apodeictic, adj., clearly demonstrated. 

— L. apodicticus , fr. Gk. Atto 8 «xtoc< 5 <;, fr. Am>- 
8 eixt6 ^, verbal adj. of AmaScixyuvaL, ‘to show 
by argument’, fr. Att6 (see apo-) and Sctxvovai, 
‘to show*. See deictic and cp. epidektic. 
Derivative : apod(e)ictic-aI-ly, adv. 

apodosis, n., the consequent clause (gram.) — L., 
fr. Gk. Atc6Sook;, ‘a giving back’, fr. Am)8iS6vai, 
‘to give back’, fr. Att6 (see apo-) and 8iS6vai, 
‘to give’. See donation and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

apodoos, adj., footless. — See apodal and -ons. 
apogee, n., the point at which the moon (or an- 
other celestial body) is at the greatest distance 
from the earth (astron.) — F. apogie, fr. L. apo- 



gaeum , fr. Gk. Arriyatov, prop. neut. of the 
adjective Ax6yaux;, ‘far away from the earth’, 
but used by Ptolemy as a noun for A^yaiov 
o7]fjxioM, ‘the sign far away from the earth’, i.e. 
‘apogee’. *Amiyaio<; (also A7r6yeio?) is formed 
fr. Ami (see apo-) and yaTa, y 9 j, ‘earth’. See geo- 
and cp. perigee. 

apograph, n., a copy, a transcript. — Gk. Ami- 
Ypacpov, fr. AxoypA^eiv, ‘to write off’, fr. Ami 
(see apo-) and ypA<peiv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
apolar, adj., having no pole. — Formed fr. priv. 
pref. a- and polar. 

apolaustic, adj., devoted to pleasure. — Gk. 
A7rouXaixmx6c;, fr. A7r6XauaTo^, verbal adj. of 
ArcoXaueiv, ‘to enjoy’, fr. ami (see apo-) and 
I.-E. base *lau~, *lu-, ‘to profit, gain’, whence 
also L. lucrum , ‘profit, gain’. See lucre and cp. 
-lestes. For the ending see suff. -ic. 
Apollinarian, adj. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
Apollindris , ‘belonging to Apollo’, fr. Apollo , 
gen. Apollinis. See Apollo. 

Apollinaris water. — From G. Apollinaris-Brun- 
nen (‘Springs of Apollinaris’), near Remagen in 
Germany. 

Apollo, n., one of the most important Olympian 
divinities, the god of music, poetry, medicine, 
etc., later identified with Helios, the sun god 
(Greek mythol.) — L. Apolld , gen. -inis, fr. Gk. 
’AmSXXov = Dor. ’AtcIXX*>v, which, accordingto 
Usener, is rel. to an obsolete Greek verb mean- 
ing ‘to drive away (scil. evil)’, and cogn. with L. 
pellere, ‘to beat, strike; to drive’. See pulse 
‘throb*. 

Derivatives: Apollinarian (q.v.), Apoll-ine, adj., 
Apollonian (q.v.), Apollon-ic, Apollon-ist-ic, 
adjs. 

Apollonian, adj. — Formed with suff. -an fr. Gk. 
*Am>XXtkvios, ‘belonging to Apollo’, fr. * Aiz 6 \- 
Xtov. See prec. word. 

Apollyon, n., the destroying angel of the bottom- 
less pit, the equivalent of Heb. dbhadddn (see 
Abaddon). — Gk. AttoXXugjv, pres. part, of 
Am>XXueiv, ‘to destroy utterly*, fr. Arr6 (see 
apo-) and 6XXueiv, ‘to destroy’, which is rel. to 
6XeSpo$, ‘destruction, ruin’. Cp. Oletitreutidae 
and the second element in Azalia, 
apologetic, adj., i) apologizing; 2) defending in 
writing or speech. — F. apologitique , fr. L. apo- 
logiticus , fr. Gk. A7roXoyr)Tix6s, ‘fit for de- 
fense*, fr. ATroXoyelcr&ai, ‘to speak in defense*, 
fr. AiroXoyCa, ‘defense*. See apology. 

Derivatives : apologetic , n., apologetic-al-ly , adv., 
apologet-ics, n. 

apologist, n. — F. apologiste, fr. apologie. See 
apology and -ist 

apologize, intr. v. — This verb corresponds for- 
mally to Gk. AiroXoyiCeo&ou* which, however, 
means ‘to give an account’, fr. AmiXoytx;, ‘ac- 
count* (see next word). In reality, however, E. 
apologize is a new formation fr. apology and 
-ize and answers in sense to Gk. A7roXoyet<rfhxi, 
‘to speak in defense, defense oneself*. 
Derivative: apologiz-er , n. 
apologue, n., moral truth. — F., fr. L. apoiogus, 
fr. Gk. Am$Xoyo<;, ‘story, tale, fable, apologue, 
account’, lit. ‘(that which comes) from a speech*, 
fr. Sltz 6 (see apo-) and X6y6<, ‘word, speech, 
discourse, account*. See logos, 
apology, n. — F. apologie , fr. L. apologia , fr. Gk. 
Am>Xoyta, ‘a speech in defense’, fr. A7t6Xoyo<;, 
See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -lot). 
apomorphine, n., name of a drug, C 17 H 17 N 0 2 
(chem.) — Changed fr.' earlier apomorphia, a 
name coined by the chemists Mathieson and 
Wright fr. apo- and morphine. They gave the 
drug this name because it is obtainable from 
morphine . 

apopemptic, adj., valedictory. — Gk. ATroTceumri- 
x6<;, ‘pertaining to sending away, valedictory’, 
fr. Am>7r£^7tctv, ‘to send away, dismiss’, fr. 
AmS (see apo-) and tt^ttciv, ‘to send’, which 
stands in gradational relationship to Trofxmfj, ‘a 
sending, solemn procession*. See pomp, 
apophasis, n., mention of something we feign to 
deny (rhet.) — ModL., fr. Gk. A7r6<paou;, ‘an- 
swer, denial’, fr. AmxpAvai, ‘to speak out, say 
no, deny’, fr. Atc 6 (see apo-) and <pAvat, ‘to 
speak’, which is rel. to ‘voice, report. 



rumor*, and cogn. with L. fama , ‘talk, report, 
rumor*. See fame and cp. aphasia, aphemia. 
apophthegm, n. — See apothegm, 
apophyge, n., a curve in a column, with which 
the shaft ‘escapes’ into its base (archit.) — Gk. 
AraxpuyT), ‘escape’, fr. Arrocpeuyetv, ‘to flee away, 
escape’, fr. A n 6 (see apo-) and (peuyeiv, ‘to flee’, 
which is cogn. with L. fugere ‘to flee’. See fu- 
gitive and cp. hypophyge. 
apophysis, n., process on a bone (anat.) — Medi- 
cal L., fr. Gk. A7r6<puai?, ‘prominence, process 
of a bone’, fr. Arcocpueiv, ‘to produce’, fr. At 
( see apo-) and tpueiv, ‘to bring forth, produce, 
make to grow*. See physio- and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also zygapophysis. 

Derivatives: apophys-ate , apophyse-al, apophysi- 
al , adjs. 

apophysitis, n., inflammation of the apophysis 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -itis. 

apoplectic, adj., 1) pertaining to, or causing, apo- 
plexy; 2) having apoplexy; 3) liable to apoplexy. 
— F. apoplectique, fr. L. apoplicticus ; fir. Gk. 
Atto7tX7)xtlx<$<;, ‘disabled by a stroke, crippled*, 
fr. Att6 tcXtjxto^ , verbal adj. of AttouXt tysotw, ‘to 
cripple by a stroke*. See next word and -ic. 
apoplexy, n., sudden loss of consciousness caused 
by the breaking of a blood vessel in the brain 
(med.) — ME. apoplexie, fr. OF (= F.) apo- 
plexies fr. L. apoplexia, fr. Gk. AitojrXTj^td, 
‘apoplexy, paralysis*, fr. <knon'kr i aozw, ‘to crip- 
ple by a stroke*, fr. Att 6 (see apo-) and nX^aoeiv, 
‘to strike’, which is rel. to 7rX7)YTf) t Dor. rrXayA, 
‘stroke’; see plague and cp. words there referred 
to. The Latin translation of Greek A7ro7:Xr)^la, 
‘ sideratid\ lit. ‘disease caused by a constellation’, 
shows that ^noTtk^ioi orig. must have denoted 
the condition of being struck (A7v67rXr)XTO?) by 
the stars (cp. sideration). 

aposiopesis, n., a sudden breaking off in the 
middle of a sentence (rhet.) — L., fr. Gk. Atto- 
ciw7O)0t<;, ‘becoming silent’, fr. Arc6 (see apo-) 
and cticokt), ‘silence’, which is prob. rel. to Mes- 
sapian olnra', ‘be silent!, and peril, cogn. with 
Goth, sweiban , ‘to cease’, OHG. gi-swiftdn, 
‘to become quiet’. Cp. swifter, wiveL 
apostasy, n., desertion of one’s faith, principles, 
etc. — ME. apostasie , fr. L. apo stasia, fr. Gk. 
A7ro<rraota, a later form of Arrioramc, ‘revolt, 
defection’, lit. ‘a standing off’, fr. Arroor^vai, 
‘to stand off, revolt’, fr. Atc 6 (see apo-) and 
arrival, ‘to stand’. See state and ^(representing 
Gk. -(a), and cp. stasis. The word apostasy was 
introduced into English by Wycliffe. 
apostate, n., a person guilty of apostasy; adj., 
guilty of apostasy. — ME., fr. OF apostate (F. 
apo st at), fr. L. apostata , fr. Gk. Anoar 6 tTri<; t 
‘rebel, deserter*, lit. ‘a person standing off*, fr. 
A7TOOT?)vai, ‘to stand off, revolt*. See prec. 
word. 

apostatic, apostatical, adj., apostate. — L. apo- 
staticus, fr Gk. A7rooraTi x6?, ‘pertaining to re- 
volt’, fr. A7rooTAT7ji;. See prec. word and -ic, resp. 
also -al. 

Derivative: apostatical-ly , adv. 
apostatize, intr. v., to become an apostate. — 
ML. apostatizare , fr. L. apostata. See apostate 
and -ize. 

aposteme, n., an abscess (med.) — MF., fr. OF. 
aposteme y fr. L. apost&ma, fr. Gk. A7r6aT7}^.a, 
‘abscess’, lit. ‘a standing off’, fr. ATroaTrjvai, ‘to 
stand off*. See apostasy and cp. impostume. 
a posteriori, 1) from effect to cause; 2) induc- 
tively; 3) from experience (philos) — d poste- 
riori , ‘from what comes after’, fr. a, ‘from’ (see 
a-, ‘from’), and posteriori , abl. of posteriory corn- 
par, of posterusy ‘coming after’. See posterior, 
apostil, also apostille, n., note, esp. on the text 
of the Bible. — F. apostille. See postil, 
apostle, n, — OF. apostle , apostre (F. apo t re), 
‘apostle’, fr. Eccles. L. apostolus , fr. Gk. A7 t6- 
otoXos, ‘one sent, a messenger, an envoy’, fr. 
Atto ctt^XXe lv , ‘to send forth’, fr. Ax6 (see apo-) 
and or£XXeiv, ‘to set in order, dispatch, send’. 
See stall and cp. stele, stole, ‘garment’, epistle. 
Derivative: apostle-ship, n. 
apostoiate, n. — Eccles. L. apostolatus , fr. aposto- 
lus , fr. Gk. A7r6aToXo<;. See prec. word and 
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subst. suff. -ate. 

apostolic, apostolical, adj. — F. apostolique , fr. 
Eccles. L. apostolicus , fr. apostolus, fr. Gk. dt7r6- 
oroXoq. See apostle, -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: apostolic-al-ly, adv. 
apostrophe, n., a sign (’) indicating the omission 
of a letter or letters. — F., fr. L. apostrophus, fr. 
Gk. anSarpotpoQ, ‘apostrophe’, lit. ‘a turning 
away’, fr. iiroaTp^eLv, ‘to turn away’, fr. dc7r6 
(see apo-) and OTp^eiv, ‘to turn’. See strophe 
and cp. next word. Cp. also anastrophe, anti- 
strophe, catastrophe, epistrophe. 
apostrophe, n., a turning aside from the subject 
(rhet.) — L., fr. Gk. <£7roaTpo<p7), ‘a turning 
away’, fr. <£7ro<rrp£<peiv. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: apostroph-ic , adj., apostroph-ize , 
tr. v. 

apothecary, n. — OF. apotecarie (F. apothicaire ), 
fr. ML. apothecdrius, orig. ‘storekeeper’, fr. 
apotheca , ‘storehouse’, fr. Gk. <z7roIhr)X7), lit. *a 
place wherein to lay up a thing’, fr. dcTroriSivou, 
‘to put away’, fr. &n 6 (see apo-) and TiSivat, ‘to 
put, place, set down’. See theme and -ary and 
cp. next word and apothem. Cp. also bodega, 
bottega, boutique. 

apothecium, n., the ascocarp of lichens (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. *d.no&rptiov, dimin. of <Jtco& 7)X7), 
*a storehouse’. See apothecary, 
apothegm, apophthegm, n., a pithy saying, a 
maxim. — Gk. a7r6<p&eYpia, ‘a terse saying, apo- 
thegm’, lit. ‘something uttered’, fr. dbrocp^YY 20 " 
&at, ‘to speak one’s opinion plainly’, fr. &7 t 6 
(see apo-) and (p^Yysa-O-ai, ‘to speak’ (whence 
<pfliY(i.oc, ‘voice, speech*), which stands in gra- 
dational relationship to ybbyyoQ, ‘a sound, a 
voice’. Cp. the second element in monophthong, 
diphthong, triphthong. 

apothem, n., perpendicular drawn from the center 
to any of the sides of a regular polygon ( geom .) 

— Formed fr. apo- and Gk. ‘that which 
is placed’, from the stem of Tt&6vai, ‘to place’. 
See theme* 

apotheosis, n., deification. — L., fr. Gk. dwro&£o>- 
mq, ‘deification’, fr. a7ro&souv, ‘to make some- 
one a god, to deify’, fr. dtrc6 (see apo-) and 
‘god’. See theo- and -osis. 

Derivative: apotheos-ize, tr. v. 
apotropaion, n., an amulet, a charm, anything 
supposed to avert evil. — Gk. &7roTp6:raiov, 
neut. of A7TOTp67caio<;, ‘that which averts’, fr. 
i7roTp^7reiv, ‘to turn away, avert’, fr. &n 6 (see 
apo-) and Tptetv, ‘to turn’. See trope, 
apozem, n., a decoction ( pharm .) — F. apozdme, 
fr. L. apozema , fr. Gk. a7r6Csp.a, ‘decoction’, 
fr. a7ro^civ, ‘to boil till the scum is thrown off’, 
fr. dt7t6» (see apo-) and tjetv, ‘to boil*. See ec- 
zema -and cp. words there referred to. 
appall, tr. v. — ME. appallen , apallen , ‘to make 
pale, become pale’, fr. OF. apallir, ‘to grow 
pale’, fr. a, ‘to’ (see a), and pallir,palir (V.pdlir), 
‘to grow pale’, fr. pale (F. pdle). See pallor and 
cp. pale, pallid. 

Derivatives: apall-ing, adj., apall-ing-ly, adv. 
appalto, n., a monopoly. — It., ‘contract*, of 
uncertain origin. It stands perh. for *appacto, 
fr. L. *appactum , fr. ad, ‘to’, and pactum , ‘agree- 
ment, contract, pact’; see ad- and pact. Rum. 
apalt is an Italian loan word. See Meyer-Liibke, 
REW., No. 533. 

appanage, apanage, n., provision made by kings 
and princes for their younger children; per- 
quisite. — F. apanage , fr. OF. apaner , ‘to nourish, 
support’, fr. ML. appandre , ‘to provide with 
bread’, fr. ad- and L. pants, ‘bread’. Cp. OProv- 
eo£. apanar , ‘to nourish’, and see pastor and 
-age. 

Derivative: appanage , tr. v. 
apparatus, n., instruments serving a specific task. 

— L. apparatus, ‘preparation,’ fr. apparatus, pp. 
of appdrdre, ‘to make ready*, fr. ad- and pardre , 
‘to make ready, prepare’. See pare and cp. 
parade, prepare. 

apparel, n. — ME. appareil, apareil , fr. OF. apa- 
reil, (F. appareil), ‘preparation’, fr. apareil Her, 
(F. appareiller), fr. VL. *appariculdre, fr. L. ap- 
pardre , ‘to prepare’, lit. ‘to make ready for*, fr. 
ad- and pardre, ‘to prepare*. Cp. It. apparecchi- 
are, OProven^. aparelhar, Sp. aparejar. Port. 



aparelhar , ‘to prepare’, which all derive fr. VL. 
*appariculare, and see pare. Cp. also prec. word, 
apparel, tr. v. — ME. aparailen , fr. OF. apareil- 
lier. See' apparel, n. 

apparent, adj. — OF. aparant (F. apparant ), fr. 
L. apparentem , acc. of apparens, pres. part, of 
appdrdre, ‘to appear*. See appear and -ent. 
Derivatives: apparent-ly , adv., appar-ent-ness, n. 
apparition, n. — F., fr. L. apparitionem, acc. of 
apparitid, ‘service, attendance’ fr. appdrit-(um ), 
pp. stem of appdrdre, ‘to appear*. See appear 
and -ition. 

apparitor, n., an officer in attendance of a Roman 
magistrate ( Roman antiq .) ; an officer who exe- 
cutes orders. — L., ‘an attendant, a public ser- 
vant’, fr. appdrit-(uni ), pp. stem of apparere. See 
prec. word and agential suff. -or. 
appeach, intr. v. to impeach, accuse (obsol.) — 
ME. apechen , formed, with change of suff., from 
OF empechier (F. empdcher), ‘to hinder, im- 
pede’. See impeach. 

appeal, tr. and intr. v. — ME. appelen , apelen , 
fr. OF. apeler (F. appeler ), ‘to address, entreat, 
call’, fr. L. appelldre, ‘to address, accost, appeal 
to, apply to, summon, call, name’, fr. ad- and 
-pel lore (found only in compounds), fr. pellere, 
‘to drive’, whence also appellere , ‘to drive to’. 
The sense development of appelldre , ‘to ad- 
dress, accost’, etc., fr. pellere , ‘to drive’, may 
be illustrated by the following phases: 'to drive, 
push on, incite, warn, admonish, summon, call, 
address’. See pulse, ‘throb’, and cp. repeal. Cp. 
also compel, dispel, expel, impel, propel, repel. 
Cp. also push. The change from the 3rd con- 
jugation ( pellere , appellere) to the 1st (appel- 
ldre) is due to the iterative sense of appelldre. 
Cp. interpellare , ‘to interrupt in speaking’, which 
is formed fr. inter- and -pellare, and also has an 
iterative meaning (see interpellate). For other 
Latin iterative verbs of the 1st conjugation form- 
ed from verbs of other conjugations cp. inter- 
polar e, ‘to give a new form to, to polish, fur- 
bish; to change, vary; to falsify; to insert, inter- 
polate’, fr. inter- and polire, ‘to smooth, polish, 
furbish’ (see interpolate ), and occupare , ‘to seize, 
take possession of’, fr. capere, ‘to catch, seize, 
take’ (see occupy). 

Derivatives: appeal, n. (q.v.), appeal-able , adj., 
appeal-er , n., appeal-ing , adj., appeal-ing-ly , adv. 
appeal, n. — ME. appel , apel, fr. OF. apel (F. ap - 
pel), back formation fr. OF. apeler. See ap- 
peal, v. 

appear, intr. v. — ME. apperen, aperen, fr. OF. 
aparoir (F. apparoir ), ‘to appear’, fr. L. appd- 
rdre, fr. ad- and pardre , ‘to come forth, appear, 
be visible*, which is prob. cogn. with Gk. Tte7ra- 
petv (aorist inf.), Ho display, manifest’. Cp. 
peer, ‘to appear*. Cp. also apparent, apparition, 
apparitor, transparent • 

appearance, n. — ME. aparaunce , fr. OF. apa- 
rence (F. apparence ), fr. L. apparent ia , fr. ap- 
pdrens , gen. - ent is , pres. part, of appdrdre , ‘to 
appear*. See prec. word and -ance. 
appease, tr. v. — ME. apaisen , ape sen, appesen , 
fr. OF. apeser (F. apaiser ), ‘to pacify, appease’, 
fr. OF. pais, a collateral form of paiz (F. paix), 
fr. L. pdcem, acc. of pax, ‘peace’. See peace. 
Derivatives : appeas-able, adj., appeas-er, n., ap- 
peasement (q.v.), appeas-ing, adj., appeas-ing-ly, 
adv., appeas-ive , adj. 

appeasement, n. — F. apaisement, fr. apaiser. See 
appease and -ment 

appellant, adj., appealing. — F., fr. L. appellan- 
tem , acc. of appelldns , pres. part, of appelldre, 
‘to call’. See appeal, v., and -ant 
Derivative: appellant , n. 

appellate, adj., pertaining to appeals. — L. appel- 
latus, pp. of appelldre , ‘to address, call’. See 
appeal and adj. suff. -ate. 
appellation, n. — L. appelldtid, gen. -dnis, fr. ap- 
pellatus, pp. of appelldre. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

Derivative: appellation-al, adj. 
appellative, adj. — L. appellatlvus, fr. appelldtus, 
pp. of appelldre. See appeal, v., and -ative. 
appellee, n., a person appealed against (law). - 
F. appele , pp. of appeler, ‘to call, address’. See 
appeal? v., and -ee. 



append, tr. v., to attach; to join. — OF. apendre 
(F. appendre ), fr. L. apppnddre, ‘to hang some- 
thing on’, fr. ad- and penddre, ‘to cause to hang’. 

See pendant. 

Derivatives: appendage , n., appendag-ed, adj. 
appendant, adj. and n. — F., pres. part, of ap- 
pendre. See prec. word and -ant. 
appendectomy, n., removal of the appendix (sur- 
gery). — A hybrid coined fr. L. appendix and 
Gk. -exrofila, ‘a cutting out of’, fr. &x.ro\i 4 }, ‘a 
cutting out*. See appendix and -ectomy. 
appendicitis, n., inflammation of the vermiform 
appendix. — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. 
appendix (see next word) and -itis, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

appendix, n. — L., ‘something hung on, some- 
thing appended’, fr. appenddre. See append. 
Derivative: appendix, tr. v. 
apperceive, tr. v. — ME., fr. OF. aperceivre (F. 
apercevoir ), fr. a, ‘to’ (see 4 ), and perceivre, ’to 
perceive’, fr. L. percipere. See perceive and cp. 
next word. Cp. also aper^u. 
apperception, n. — F. aperception , coined by the 
German philosopher Baron Gottfried Wilhelm 
von Leibniz (1646-1716) as the noun corre- 
sponding to the verb apercevoir, on analogy of 
the noun perception (which corresponds to per- 
cevoir). See prec. word and -ion. 
appertain, intr. v. — ME. aperteinen, apertenen, 
fr. apertenen , fr. OF. apartenir (F, appartenir ), 
fr. L. appertindre, ‘to pertain to’, fr. ad- and 
pertindre, ‘to pertain’. See pertain and cp. ap- 
purtenance. 

appetence, appetency, n., a strong desire. — F. 
appetence, ‘longing, covetousness, appetence’, 
fr. L. appetentia, ‘longing after something’, fr. 
appetdns, gen. -ent is, pres. part, of appetere , ‘to 
seek or long after’, fr. ad- and petere, ‘to rush at, 
seek, request’. See petition and -ence. 
appetent, adj., eagerly desirous. — L. appetdns , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of appetere. See prec. word 
and -ent Derivative: appetent-ly , adv. 
appetite, n. — ME., fr. OF. apetit (F. appetit ), 
fr. L. appetitus, ‘appetite’, lit. ‘a longing after’, 
fr. appetitus , pp. of appetere. See appetency. 
Derivative: appetit-ive, adj. 
appetize, tr. v. — Irregularly formed fr. L. appe- 
titus (see prec. word) and suff. -Ize. 
Derivatives: appetiz-er, n., appetiz-ing , adj. ap- 
petiz-ing-ly, adv. 

Applan Way. — The road between Rome and 
Capua is so called because it was begun by the 
consul Appius Claudius Caecus (during his con- 
sulship in 302 B.C.E.). 

applaud, intr. and tr. v. — L. applaudere , ‘to clap 
the hands in approbation ; fr. ad- and plaudere, 
‘to clap the hands in approbation, approve, 
applaud*. See plaudit and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: applaud-able, adj., applaud-abl-y, 
adv., applaud-er, n., applaud-ing-ly, adv. 
applause, n. — L. applausus , pp. of applaudere. 
See applaud. 

applausive, adj. — ML. applaustvus, fr. L. ap- 
plausus. See prec. word and -ive. 
apple, n. — ME. appel, eppel fr. OE. atppel , as pi, 
rel. to OS., OFris., LG., Du. appel , ON. eple , 
epli, Dan. zeble, Swed. apple, Norw. eple , OHG. 
apful, afful , MHG., G. apfel, Crimean Goth. 
apel , and cogn. with Gaul, avallo (pi,), ‘fruit*, 
OIr. ubull, ‘apple’, aball, ‘apple tree’, W. a fall, 
of s.m., afal, Co., Bret, aval, ‘apple’, Lith. 
dbalas, dbuolas, Lett, dbudlis , OPruss. woble, 
‘apple’, OSlav. abluko, jabluko , ‘apple’. Cp. L. 
Abella (now Avella), name of a town in Cam- 
pania, lit. ‘Apple town’. 

Derivative: apple, intr. v. 
apple pie bed, a bed in which the sheets are 
doubled so as to prevent the user from stretch- 
ing his legs. — Apple pie in the above term 
is folk etymology and stands for F. nappe plide, 
‘folded sheet’, pronounced nap-pe plide. See 
napery and ply, ‘to bend’, 
appliance, n. — Formed fr. apply with suff. -ance. 
applicable, adj. — Formed with suff. -able fr. L. 
applicare. See apply. 

Derivatives: applicabil-ity, n., applicable-ness, 
n., applicabl-y , adv. 

applicancy, n., quality of being applicable. — 
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Formed fr. next word with suff. -cy. 
applicant, n., one who applies for something. — 
L. ap plicae, gen. -antis, pres. part, of applicdre. 
See apply and -ant 

applicate, adj. I) inclined; 2) applied. — L. ap- 
plicate, pp. of applicdre. Seeprec. word and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

application, n. — F. fr. L. applicdtidnem, acc. of 
applicdtio, ‘an attaching oneself to’, fr. appli- 
cdtus , pp. of applicdre . See apply and -ation and 
cp. prec. word. 

applicative, adj., practical. — Formed with suff. 
-ive fr. L. applicants, , pp. of applicdre . See apply. 
Derivatives: applicative-ly, adv., applicative- 
ness , n. 

applicator, n., an applier. — Formed as if fr. L. 
* applicator , fr. applicdre. See apply and agential 
suff. -or. 

applicator?, adj., applying. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ory. fr. L. applicdtus , pp. of applicdre. See 
prec. word. 

appUqu£, adj., applied, attached; n., an appliqui 
work. — F., pp. of appliquer, ‘to apply*, fr. L. ap- 
plicdre. See apply. 

apply* tr. and intr. v. — OF. aplier (F. appliquer ), 
fr. L. applicdre , ‘to fasten or attach to, to place 
near to, to devote oneself to*, fr. ad- and plicare, 
‘to fold, bend*. See ply, ‘to bend’, and cp. ap- 
plique. 

Derivatives: appli-able , adj., appliable-ness, n., 
appli-abl-y , adv., appli-ance, n., appli-ant, adj. 
appoggiatura, n., a grace note (music). — It., lit. 
‘a support*, fr. appoggiare , ‘to lean, rest, sup- 
port’, fr. VL. *appodiare , ‘to support*, fr. ad- 
and L. podium , ‘elevated place, balcony*. See 
podium and cp. appui. 

appoint, tr. v. — . ME. appoint en, fr. OF. apointier , 
apointerfF. appointer ), ‘to arrange, settle, place’ 
fr. VL. appunctdre, ‘to bring to a point’, fr. ad- 
and L. punctum , ‘point*. See point. 

Derivatives: appoint-ee , n., appoint -er, n., ap- 
point -ive, adj., appointment (q.v.), appoint -or, n. 
appointment, n. — F. appointement , fr. appointer. 
See prec. word and -ment. 
apport, n., an object appearing at a stance with- 
out visible physical agency ( spiritualism ). — F., 
lit. ‘anything brought’, back formation fr. op- 
porter, ‘to bring’, fr. L. apportdre , ‘to bring, 
carry to’, fr. ad- and portare , ‘to carry*. See 
port, ‘to carry’, and cp. rapport 
apportion, tr. v., — OF. apportionner, fr. a , ‘to* 
(see &), and portionner , ‘to divide into portions’, 
fr. portion , ‘share, portion*. See portion, n. 
Derivatives: apport ion-er, n., apportion-ment , n. 
appose, tr. v. — F. apposer, fr. a, ‘to’ (see i), and 
poser, ‘to place’. See pose, ‘to place’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

apposite, adj., appropriate. — L. appositus, pp. of 
apponere , ‘to put near’, fr. ad- and ponere , ‘to 
put, place*. See position and cp. posticbe. 
Derivatives: apposite-ly, adv., apposite-ness , n. 
apposition, n. — L. appositid , gen. -onis, ‘a placing 
before’, fr. appositus , pp. of apponere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

appraisal, n. — Formed fr. appraise with subst. 
suff. -at 

appraise, tr. v. — OF. apreisier , apreiser (F. ap- 
precier), fr. L. appretidre. See appreciate and cp. 
apprize, ‘to appraise’. 

Derivatives: appraise-ment, n., apprais-er , n., 
apprais-ing , adj., apprais-ing-ly, adv., apprais- 
ive, adj. 

appreciable, adj. — F. appreciable , fr. appr icier, 
‘to appreciate*. See next word and -able. 
Derivative: appreciabl-y , adv. 
appreciate, tr. v. — L. appreciate , , pp. of appre- 
tidre, ‘to value, appraise*, lit. ‘to set a price to*, 
fr. ad- and pretium, ‘price’. See price and cp. 
prize. Cp. also appraise, depreciate. 
Derivatives: appreciat-ing-ly, adv., appreciation 
(q.v.), appreciat-ive, adj., appreciat-ive-ly, adv., 
appreciat-ive-ness , n., appreciat-or , n., appreciat - 
ory , adj., appreciat-ori-ly, adv. 
appreciation, n. — F. appreciation, fr. appricier, 
‘to appreciate’, fr. L. appretidre See prec. word 
and -ion. 

apprehend, tr. v., 1) to arrest; 2) to understand; 
3) to fear. — Fr. F. apprehender or directly from 



L. apprehendere , ‘to seize, take hold of, appre- 
hend’, fr. ad- and prehendere , ‘to seize’. See 
prehensile and cp. apprentice, apprise. 
Derivatives: apprehend-er, n., apprehend-ing- 
ly , adv. 

apprehensible, adj. — L. appreh&isibilis, ‘that can 
be seized’, fr. apprehensus , pp. of apprehen- 
dere. See apprehend and -ible. 

Derivatives : apprehensibil-ity, n. f apprehensibly 
adv. 

apprehension, n. — F. apprihension fr. L. appre- 
hinsionem , acc. of apprehensid , fr. apprehensus , 
pp. of apprehendere. See prec. word and -ion. 
apprehensive, adj. — ML. apprehinsivus, whence 
also F. apprihensif (fem. apprehensive), fr. L. 
apprehensus , pp. of apprehendere. See apprehend 
and -Ive. 

Derivatives: apprehensive-ly , adv., apprehensive- 
ness, n. 

apprentice, n. — ME. aprentis , fr. OF. aprentiz 
(F. apprenti ), fr. aprendre (F. apprendre ), ‘to 
learn, teach*, fr. L. apprehendere , ‘to seize, take 
hold of, grasp, apprehend*, whence also It. ap- 
prendere , OProveng. aprendre , Catal. apendrer, 
Sp., Port, aprender , ‘to learn*. See apprehend. 
Derivative: apprentice , tr. v. 
appreteur, n., dresser. — F. appriteur, lit. ‘pre- 
parer’, fr. appreter , ‘to prepare, get ready’, fr. 
VL. ’* apprestdre , fr. ad- ‘to’, and *prestus, fr. L. 
praestd , ‘at hand, ready*. VL. +prestare*a ccord- 
ingly lit. meant ‘to place into somebody’s hand*. 
See presto and cp. the second element in culprit 
apprise, also apprize, tr. v., to notify. — F. ap- 
pris, fem. apprise , pp. of apprendre , ‘to learn*. 
See apprehend. 

apprize, also apprise, tr. v., to appraise. — OF. 
aprisier , fr. L. appretidre. See appreciate and cp. 
appraise. 

approach, intr. and tr. v. — ME. approchen , fr. 
OF. aprochier (F. approcher ), fr. Late L. ap- 
propidre , ‘to come near to’, fr. ad- and propiare , 
‘to come near’, fr. L. prope , ‘near’, which stands 
for *pro-q w e- (whence also the superl. proximus , 
for *pro-csimos , ‘nearest’). See propinquity and 
cp. proximal. Cp. also prochein, rapprochement, 
reproach. 

Derivatives: approach , n., approach-abil-ity, n., 
approach-able , adj., approach-able-ness , n., ap- 
proach-er, n., approach-ing , adj. 
approbate, tr. v., to approve. — L. appro bat us, 
pp. of approbdre , ‘to approve*. See approve and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

approbation, n., approval. — F., fr. L. approbdtus , 
pp. of approbdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
approbative, adj., approving. — F. approbatif 
(fem. approbative ), fr. L. approbative , fr. appro- 
bdtus, pp. of approbdre. See approbate and -ive. 
Derivative: approbative-ness , n. 
approbator, n., one who approves. — L., ‘an ap- 
prover’, fr. approbdtus, pp. of approbdre , ‘to ap- 
prove’. See approbate and agential suff. -or. 
approbatory, adj., approving. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ory fr. L. approbdtus , pp. of appro- 
bdre. See approbate. 

appropriate, adj. — L. appropriate, pp. of appro - 
pridre , ‘to make one’s own’, fr. ad- and propri- 
dre , ‘to appropriate’, fr. proprius , ‘one’s own*. 
See proper and adj. suff. -ate and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: appropriate-ly, adv., appropriate- 
ness, n. 

appropriate, tr. v. — L. appropriate , pp. of ap- 
propridre. See appropriate, adj. 

Derivatives: appropriation (q.v.), appropriat- 
ive , adj. appropriat-ive-ness , n., appropriat-or, n. 
appropriation, n. — L. appropriate, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
making one’s own’, fr. appropriate , pp. of ap- 
propriare. See appropriate, adj. and v., and -ion. 
approval, n. — Formed fr. approve with subst. 
suff. -al. 

approve, tr. and intr. v. — ME. aproven , fr. OF. 
aprover (F. approuver), fr. L. approbdre , ‘to as- 
sent to as good, regard as good’, fr. ad- and 
probdre, ‘to try the goodness of*, fr. probe, 
‘good*. See probate adj. and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: approv-ed-ly, adv., approv-er, n., 
approv-ing-ly, adv. 



approximate, adj. — L. approximate, pp. of ap- 
proximdre, ‘to come near, approach*, fr. ad- and 
proxime , ‘nearest’ (see proximal and adj. suff. 
•ate); introduced into English by Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-82). 

Derivative: approximate-ly, adv. 
approximate, tr. and intr. v. — VL. approximate, 
pp. of approximdre. See approximate, adj. 
Derivatives: approximat-ion, n., approximat-ive, 
adj., approximat-ive-ly, adv., approximat-ive- 
ness , n., approximat-or, n. 
appui, n., support. — F., back formation fr. ap- 
puyer , fr. OF. apuier, ‘to support’, fr. VL. *ap- 
podiare (whence also It. appoggiare , Proven^. 
apoiar , Catal. apuiar, Sp. apoyar, Port, apoiar ), 
‘to support’, fr. ad- and L. podium, ‘an elevated 
place, balcony’. See podium and cp. appoggia- 
tura. 

appulse, n., approach, impact — L. appulse, fr. 
appulse , pp. of appellere , ‘to drive to’, fr. ad- 
and pellere, ‘to push, strike, drive*. See pulse, 
‘throb’. 

appurtenance, n., that which appertains; appen- 
dage; accessory. — ME. apurtena(u)nce , fr. AF. 
apurte nance, fr. OF. apartenance (F. appurte- 
nance ), fr. apartenant (F. appurtenant ), pres, 
part, of apartenir (F. appartenir ). See appertain 
and -ance. 

appurtenant, adj., appertaining. — ME., fir. AF. 
apurtenant , fr. OF. apartenant , pres. part, of 
apartenir. See prec. word and -ant 
apricate, intr. v., to bask in the sun; tr. v., to 
expose to the sun. — L. apricate , pp. of apri- 
cdrl, ‘to bask in the sun’, fr. aprice, ‘exposed 
to the sun’, contraction of *aperice , fr. aperire , 
‘to open’, hence prop, meaning ‘lying open, un- 
covered*. See aperient and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: aprication, n. 
apricot, n. — F. abricot, fr. Port, albricoque fr. 
Arab, al-barq&q fr. al-, ‘the’, and 7rpezoc6xiov, 
Grecized form of L .praecoquum, ‘apricot*, neut. 
of praecoque — praecox , ‘early ripe*, for 
which see precocious. See also cook. For the 
interchangeability of -c (= -k) and -t cp. havoc 
(fr. OF. havot), bat (fr. orig. bakke ), and the 
words milt and milk , ‘milt of fishes’. 

April, n. — L. (mdnsis) Aprilis , lit. ‘the month of 
Aphrodite’, fr. Gk. *A<pp<*>, a short form of 
’AtppoSfr?]. See Aphrodite. Cp. L. meets Male, 
‘the month of May’, prop, ‘the month of Jupiter 
Maius’ (see May). 

Derivative: April-ine, adj. 
a priori, 1) from cause to effect; 2) deductively; 
3) not derived from experience (philos .) — L. 
a priori, ‘from what comes first’, fr. a, ‘from* 
(see a-, ‘from’), and priori, abl. of prior , ‘first*. 
See prior, prius. 

apron, n. — ME. napron (through misdivision of 
a napron into an apron), fr. OF. nqperon , dimin. 
of nape, nappe (F. nappe), dissimilated fr. mappa , 
‘tablecloth, napkin*. See map and cp. nappe, 
napkin, naperon. For similar misdivisions cp. 
adder and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: apron, tr. v., apron-ed, adj. 
apropos, adv., opportunely. — F. a propos , ‘to 
the purpose’ (= L. ad propositum), fr. d, ‘to’ 
(see h), and propos (fr. L. prdposituni ), ‘purpose*. 
See purpose and cp. malapropos, malapropism. 
Apsaras, n., one of the nymphs of India's heaven 
(Hindu mythol .) — OI. Apsardfr, lit. ‘moving in 
the waters’, compounded of op-, ft. dpah (pi.), 
‘water*, and sdrati, ‘flows, runs fast’. The first 
element derives fr. I.-E. base ap-, ‘water, river*; 
see amnic. The second element is cogn. with 
Gk. 6p6q (for *aopog), ‘whey’, 6p{iav, ‘to urge, 
stimulate*, L. serum , Vhey, watery fluid*; see 

apse, n., 1) a semicircular extension at the end of 
a church; 2) apsis. — L. apsis. See apsis, 
apsidal, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
apsis, gen. apsidis. See apsis, 
apsis, n., apogee or perigee of the moon; aphe- 
lion or perihelion of a planet (astron.) — L., 
‘arch, vault*, fr. Gk. Ion. ‘a fastening, 
felloe of a wheel* (whence ouva<j>u;, ‘contact, 
point or line of junction'), from the stem of 
< 5 brrei.v, ‘to fasten, to kindle’, usually in the 
middle voice dtTrreo&ai, ‘to grasp, touch*, 
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whence also dccpyj, ‘a touching, handling*, cx<piv, 
4 to touch, handle, feel’, A^a, ‘knot, noose*; of 
uncertain etymology. Cp. -aphia, aphtha, hap- 
teron, haptic, bapto- and the second element in 
Anaphe, chirapsia, paraphia, periapt, Pselaphl- 
dae, synapbea, synapse. 

apt, adj., fit. — L. apt us, ‘fitted, suited*, prop. pp. 
of obsol. apere, ‘to fasten’, rel. to apisci, ‘to 
reach after, attain’, and cogn. with OI. apndti, 
‘he reaches, attains’, Hitt, epmi, ‘I seize’. Cp. 

adapt, adept, apex, aptitude, attitude, inept, 
lariat, reata. 

Derivatives: apt-ly, adv., apt-ness , n. 
Aptenodytes, n., a genus of pinguins (ornithol.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘wingless diver’, fr. Gk. Airojv, 
‘wingless’, and ‘diver’. The first element 

is formed fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and a collat- 
eral form of Tmrjv^, ‘flying, winged’, fr. *ptd- y 
zero degree of I.-E. base *pet-, ‘to fly’; see 
ptero-.The second element derives fr. Gk. Sueiv, 
‘to dive’ ; see adytum and cp. words there referred 
to. 

apterous, adj., without wings (zoo/.) — Gk. &n- 
■repos, ‘wingless’, fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
7 rrep6v, ‘wing 1 . See ptero-, and cp. next word. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -0$, see -ous. 
apteryx, n., the kiwi. — Lit. ‘without wings’, fr. 
priv. pref. a- and Trr^pu!;, Ving’, which is rel. 
to 7rrep6v, ‘wing’. See ptero- and cp. prec. word, 
aptitude, n., fitness. — F., fr. Late L. aptitudd, 
‘fitness’, fr. L. apt us. See apt and -tude and cp. 
attitude, which is a doublet of aptitude . 
aptote, n., an indeclinable poun. — L. aptotum , 
fr. Gk. Atttcotov, neut. of Atttcotcx;, ‘having no 
cases, indeclinable', fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
7 ttg>t6c, ‘fallen’, verbal adj. of irfrrrav, ‘to 
fall’, which stands for * 7 rt- 7 rceiv, fr. *pt~, zero 
degree of I.-E. base *pet-, ‘to fly, to fall*. See 
feather and cp. symptom and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivative: aptot-ic, adj. 
apyretic, adj., without fever (med.) — Formed 
with suff. -k fr. Gk. Anuperoc, ‘without fever', 
fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and 7 u>pet 6<;, ‘fever, 
feverish heat’, fr. rrup, ‘fire*. See pyretic and cp. 
apyrexia. 

apyrexia, apyrexy, n., absence of fever (med.) — 
Medical L. apyrexia, fr. Gk. Am>pe£(a, fr. A- 
(see priv. pref. a-) and Trup^aactv, ‘to be fever- 
ish’, fr. rrupsT^q, ‘fever’. See prec. word and -ia. 
aqua, n., water. — L. See aquatic, 
aquacade, n., an aquatic entertainment. — A 
modem word formed fr. L. aqua, ‘water’ (see 
aquatic), on analogy of cavalcade (q.v.) See 
also -cade. 

aqua fortis, nitric acid. — L., ‘strong water*. See 
aquatic and fort 

aquamarine, n., a transparent bluish-green variety 
of beryl (mineral.) — L. aqua marina , ‘sea water’, 
fr. aqua, ‘water’, and marina , fem. of marlnus, 
‘of the sea’. See aqua and marine, 
aqua regia, mixture of concentrated nitric and 
hydrochloric acid (chem.) — L., lit. ‘royal 
water’ ; so called from its power to dissolve gold, 
‘the king of metals*. See aquatic and regal, 
aquarelle, n., a water color painting. — F., fr. It. 
acquerella, ‘water color’, dimin. of acqua, ‘wa- 
ter’, fr. L. aqua. See aquatic. 

Derivative: the hybrid aquarellist, n. 
aquarian, adj., pertaining to an aquarium. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. aquarium, 
aquarium, n. — • L. aquarium , neut. of the adjective 
aquarius , ‘pertaining to water’, used as a noun. 
See aquatic. 

Aquarius, n., a constellation and the eleventh 
sign of the zodiac (astron.) — L., ‘water carrier*, 
prop, the adj. aquarius, ‘pertaining to water*. 
See aquatic and cp. prec. word. L. Aquarius as 
the name of one of the signs of the zodiac is a 
loan translation of 'TSpox^oq, ‘the water- 
pourer’, the old Greek name of this constellation, 
aquatic, adj. — F. aquatique, fr. L. aquatic us, 
‘found in the water, watery’, fr. aqua, ‘water*, 
which is cogn. with Goth, aha, ‘river, waters, 
OHG. aha, OFris. d, i, ON. 0, OE. ia, ‘water*, 
OHG. auwia , ouwa, MHG. ouwe, G. Au, ‘mead- 
ow watered by a brook’, ON. /€gir, name of 
the god of the sea, ON. ey, OE. leg, ‘island’. 



Hitt, akw-anzi, ‘mey drink'; cp. the Russian 
river name Oka, and the second element in 
Sca(n)din-avia. See island and cp. eagre, ‘tidal 
wave’, ewer, eyoL Cp. also aquacade, aquatint, 
aqueduct, aqueous, aquiline, Aquilo, gouache, 
Scandinavia. For the ending see suff. -atic. 
Derivatives: aquatic-al, adj., aquatic-al-ly , adv. 
aquatint, n., a kind of engraving with aqua fortis. 

— It. acquatinta , fr. L. aqua tincta , ‘dyed water*, 
fr. aqua, ‘water’, and tincta , fem. pp. of tingere , 
‘to dye’. See aquatic and tinge. 

aqua tofana, a poisonous Liquid, probably of ar- 
senic. — L., ‘water of Tofana\ name of a Sicilian 
woman, who lived in the 17th cent, and invented 
this poison, using it for criminal purposes, 
aqua vitae, 1) alcohol; 2) brandy. — L., 'water of 
life*. See aquatic and vj|u]. For sense develop- 
ment cp. F. eau-de-vie, ‘spirits, brandy’, lit. 
‘water of life*, and E. usquebaugh and whisky . 
aqueduct, n. — L. aquae ductus, ‘a conduit', lit. 
‘a conveyance of water’, fr. aquae , gen. of aqua , 
‘water’, and ductus , ‘a leading*, fr. ductus, pp. 
of ducere, ‘to lead*. See aquatic and duke and 
cp. the second element in viaduct, ventiduct 
aqueous, adj., watery; like water. — Formed fr. 
L. aqua, ‘water’, on analogy of F. aqueux, the 
English suff. -eous having been substituted for 
its usual French equivalent -eux. F. aqueux, 
however, goes back directly to L. aquosus, 
‘abounding in water’, whence also E. aquose. 
See aquatic. 

Derivatives: aqueous-ly, adv., aqueous-ness , n. 
Aquila, n., the genus of eagles (zool.) — L. aquila, 
‘eagle*. See aquiline. 

Aqullegia, n., a genus of plants, the columbine 
(bot.) — ModL., called also aquileia , fr. L. aqui- 
la, ‘eagle*. See next word, 
aquiline, adj., 1) like an eagle; 2) like an eagle’s. 

— L. aquilinus, ‘of, or pertaining to, the eagle’, 
fr. aquila, ‘eagle’, prob. lit. ‘the dark-colored 
(bird)’, fem. of aquilus, ‘dark-colored’, prop, 
‘water-colored’, fr. aqua , ‘water*. See aquatic 
and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus) and cp. 
eagle. For the form of the word cp. L. nubilus , 
‘cloudy’, fr. nubes, ‘cloud’. 

Aquilo, n., the north wind (Roman antiq .) — L. 
aquila, ‘north wind’, fit. ‘the dark one’, fr. 
aquilus, ‘dark-colored’ [cp. aquila , ‘eagle’, 
prop, ‘the dark-colored (bird)’]; see prec. word. 
For sense development cp. Gk. xouxtaq, ‘north 
east wind’, fit. ‘the dark one’, cogn. with L. 
caecus, ‘blind’ (see Caecias ). 
aquose, adj., aqueous. — L. aqudsus , ‘abounding 
in water’, fr. aqua, ‘water*. See aquatic and cp. 
aqueous. 

ar-, assimilated form of ad- before r. 

-ar, subst. suff. denoting an agent, as in vicar . — 
Fr. L. -arius (either directly or through the me- 
dium of OF. -ter, -er, of F. -ier). Cp. -ary (re- 
presenting L. -arius). 

-ar, adj. suff. meaning ‘pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of’, as in insular. — Fr. L. -aris (either 
directly or through the medium of OF. -ier, -er, 
or F. -air, -ier). L. -arts is a secondary form of 
-alis (see adj. suff. -al) and is used when the syl- 
lable preceding the suff. has an l. So e.g. L. 
*al-alis , * consul-alts, *insul-dlis, *lun-dlis, *re- 
gul-alis , *simil-alis, *sol-alis, *stell-alis became 
al-aris (see alar), resp. consul-aris (see consular ), 
insul-dris (see insular), lun-dris (see lunar), regulr 
aris (see regular ), simil-aris (see simil-ar ), sdl- 
dris (see solar), stell-aris (see stellar). The change 
of suff. -alts to -aris is due to dissimilation. Cp. 
-ary (representing L. -arius). 

-ar, a rare variant of the agential suffixes -er, -or. 
Cp. beggar , liar. 

ara, n., altar. — L., prob. denoting orig. ‘a 
parched place’, fr. I.-E. base *ds-, ‘to bum, 
parch*, whence also L. arire, ‘to be dry’, dridus, 
‘dry, withered, parched’, ardSre, ‘to bum*. See 
ash, ‘powdery substance’, and cp. ardent, arid. 
Arab, n. — F. Arabe, fr. L. Arabem , acc. of Arabs, 
fr. Gk. "Apa^t gen. "ApajJo*;, fr. Arab. ‘Arab, 
which lit. means ‘inhabitant of the desert’, and 
is rel. to Heb. ‘ drabhd h , ‘desert’, and to Ethiop. 
‘libra, ‘was dry, was waste*. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Arab, badawt, ‘Bedouin’, lit. ‘desert 
dweller’, fr. badw, ‘camp, desert’ (see Bedouin). 



Cp. Mozarab. 

Derivatives: Arabesque (q.v.), Arab-ian, adj. and 
n., Arabic (q.v.), Arab-ic-ism, n., Arab-ic-ize , 
tr. v., Arabis (q.v.), Arab-ist, n. 

Arabd, Arabella, fem. PN. — This name of Scot- 
tish origin prob. arose from the blend of the 
name Annabel(la) with the ethnic name Arab, 
arabesque, n. — F., It. arabesco, fr. Arabo , 
‘Arab*. See Arab and -esque. 

Derivatives: arabesque , adj. and tr. v., arabes- 
quely, adv. 

Arabic, adj. — OF., fr. L. Arabicus, ‘Arabic’, fr. 
Arabs. See Arab and -ic. 

Derivative: Arabic, n. 

Arabis, n., a genus of clustering plants containing 
the rock cresses. — ML. Arabis , * Arabian ’, fr. 
L. Arabs. See Arab. 

arable, adj., suitable for plowing. — F., fr. L. 
ardbilis, fr. arare, ‘to plow* (whence ardtrum, 
‘plow’), fr, I.-E. base *ara-, ‘to plow’, whence 
also Gk. Apoov, OSlav. orjq, orati, Lith. arid, 
drti, ‘to plow*, Lett, aru , T plow’, Goth, arjan, 
OS., OE. erian, W. arddu, ‘to plow’, MIr. airim , 
‘I plow’, Gk. Aporpov, Cret. ApotTpov, Arm. 
araur, MIr. arathar , OSlav. ralo , Lith. drklas ; 
ON. arpr, Toch, AB are , ‘plow’, Gk. Apoupot, 
‘arable land*. See ear, 'to plow’, and -able and 
cp. Arval. 

Araceae, n. pL, the arum family (bot.) — Formed 
fr. Arum with suff. -aceae. 
araceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
arachnid, n., any member of the Arachnida. — 
See next word. 

Arachnida, n. pi., a class of arthropods, the spider 
(entomol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Ap A xvtj, ‘spider; 
spider’s web’, which prob. stands for *ar*-k-snd, 
and is cogn. with L. aranea , ‘spider; spider’s 
web’. Cp. araneid. The word Arachnida was 
first used by the French biologist Jean-Baptiste- 
Pierre-Antoine de Monet de Lamarck (1744- 
1829) in 1815. 

arachnitis, n., inflammation of the arachnoid 
membrane (med.) — Medical L., formed with 
suff. -itis fr. Gk. ApAxvq, ‘cobweb*. See Arachnida. 
arachnoid, adj . , cobweblike : arachnoid membrame, 
the thin membrane that covers the brain and 
the spinal cord (anat.) — Gk. Apaxvoei87]<;, 
‘cobweblike*, compounded of Aoa y\nr), ‘cobweb’, 
and -oct&fc, ‘like’, fr. elSoc, ‘form^shape’ ; first 
used by the Greek surgeon and anatomist Hero- 
philus. See Arachnida and -oid. 
aragonite, n., a variety of calcium carbonate (min- 
eral.) — Named after Aragon in Spain. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -Ite. 
araka waite, n., a hydrous copper zinc phosphate 
(mineral.) — Named after the Arakawa mine 
in Japan. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
Aralia, n., a genus of shrubs and trees (bot.) — 
ModL., of uncertain origin. 

Aramean, Aramaean, adj. and n. — Formed with 
suff. -an fr. L. Aramaeus , fr. Gk. ’Apapuxto?, fr. 
Heb. Ar&m, ‘Syria, Mesopotamia’, which is 
prob. related to Heb. and Aram, rum , ‘to be 
high’, and orig. meant ‘Highland*. 

Aranea, n., a genus of spiders, the garden spider 
(entomol.) — L. aranea, ‘spider’, cogn. with Gk. 
ApAxv?), ‘spider’. See Arachnida. 
araneid, n., a member, of the order Araneida. — 
See next word. 

Araneida, n. pi., an order of spiders of the class 
Arachnida (entomol.) — A ModL. hybrid coined 
fr. L. aranea, ‘spider’ (see Aranea), and -Ma, 
a suff. of Greek origin. The correct form is 
Arachnida, in which both the primary word and 
the suff. are of Greek origin, 
araneology, n., the study of spiders. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. aranea , ’spider’ (see prec. word), 
and Gk. -Xo^a, fr. -Xd^oi;, 'one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See Aranea and -logy. The cor- 
rect form would be arachnology , in which both 
elements are of Greek origin. 

Arancaria, n., a genus of trees of the pine family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the province 
Arauco in Chile, whence also Araucania, name 
of a district in central Chile, 
arbalest, n., a crossbow. — ME. ar blast e, fr. OF. 
arbaleste (F. ar halite), fr. VL. arbalista, fr. Late 
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L. arcuballista, ‘catapult’, which is compounded 
of L. arcus, ‘bow’, and ballista, ‘a machine for 
projectiles, ballista". MDu. armborst and MHG. 
(= G.) armbrust are OF. loan words, but have 
been influenced in form by folk etymology. See 
arc and ballistic. 

arbalester, n., a crossbowman. — ME. arblastere , 
fr. OF. arbalestier (F. arbaUtrier ), fr. arbaleste. 
See prec. word and agential suff. -er (represent- 
ing OF. -ier). 

arbiter, n., judge in a dispute. — L., ‘spectator, 
hearer, witness, judge’, rel. to Umbr. afputrati, 
‘by arbitration’; prob. formed fr. ad, ‘to* (see 
ad-), and baetere , bdtere, biter e, ‘to go’, and lit. 
meaning ‘one who goes to something*. For the 
change of ad to ar in arbiter cp. Marsian L. 
apor — L. apud, ‘at, near, by*, 
arbitrable, adj. — Formed with suff. -able fr. L, 
arbitrari. See arbitrate. 

arbitrage, n., arbitration. — F., fr. arbitrer , ‘to 
arbitrate, judge’, fr. L. arbitrari. See arbitrate 
and -age. 

arbitrament, n. — F. arbitrement, fr. arbitrer. See 
prec. word and -ment 

arbitrary, adj. — L. arbitrarius, ‘of arbitration, de- 
pending on the will, arbitrary*, fr. arbiter. See 
arbiter and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: arbitrarily , adv., arbitrari-ness, n. 
arbitrate, intr. v. — L. arbitrdtus , pp. of arbi- 
trari, ‘to make a decision, be of opinion’, fr. ar- 
biter. See arbiter and verbal Suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: arbitration (q.v.), arbitrat-ive , adj., 
arbitrator (q.v.) 

arbitration, n. — OF. arbitration, arbitration (F. 
arbitration ), fr. L. arbitrationem , acc. of ar- 
bitration judgement, will’, fr. arbitrdtus , n., of 
s.m., fr. arbitrdtus , pp. of arbitrari. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivative: arbitration-al ', adj. 
arbitrator, n. — L., ‘a spectator, hearer, witness, 
judge’, fr. arbitrdtus , pp. of arbitrari. See ar- 
bitrate and agential suff. -or. 
arbor, arbour, n., a shady retreat. — Fr. earlier 
arber , fr. ME. herbier , ‘a garden of herbs’, fr. 
OF. (— F.) herbier , fr. L. herbarium , of s.m., 
fr. herba , ‘herb’. See herb and cp. herbarium. 
For the change of e (in ME. herbier) to a (in 
arber ) cp. carve , harbor. The change of arber 
to arbor, arbour is due to a confusion with L. 
arbor , ‘tree*. 

arbor, n., tree. — L., of uncertain origin. Cp. ar- 
borescent, arboretum, arbuscle, arbuscule, ar- 
bustum. 

arboraceous, adj., treelike; wooded. — Formed 
with suff. -aceous fr. L. arbor , ‘tree*. See prec. 
word. 

arboreal, adj., i) of a tree or trees; 2) living in 
trees. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. ar- 
bor e us, ‘pertaining to a tree or trees’, fr. arbor. 
See arbor, ‘tree’. 

arborean, adj., arboreal. — Formed fr. arbor, 
‘tree’, with suff. -can. 

arboreous, adj., i) abounding in trees; 2) living 
in trees. — L. arboreus , ‘pertaining to a tree or 
trees’, fr. arbor. See arbor, ‘tree’. For E.-ous, 
as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
arborescence, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -ce. 

arborescent, adj., 1) treelike; 2) branching. — L. 
arbor escens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of arborSs- 
cere, ‘to grow into a tree’, formed fr. arbor, 
‘tree’, with the inchoative suffix -iscere. See 
arbor, ‘tree’, and -escent. 
arboretum, n., a garden of trees. — L. arboretum , 
‘a place grown with trees’, fr. arbor, ‘tree’. See 
arbor, ‘tree’. 

arboriculture, n., cultivation of trees. — Com- 
pounded of L. arbor, ‘tree’, and cultura, ‘cul- 
tivation’. See arbor, ‘tree’, and culture. 
Derivatives : arbor icultur-al , adj. , arboricultur-ist. 
arborize, tr. v., to give a treelike appearance; 
intr. v., to assume a treelike appearance. — 
Formed fr. arbor, ‘tree’, with suff. -ize. 
Derivative: arbori2-ation, n. 
arbor vitae, n., an evergreen tree of the genus 
Thuja. — L., ‘tree of life’; a name given by the 
French physician and botanist Charles de Le- 
cluse, latinized into Carolus Clusius (1525- 



1609), to trees of the genus Thuja. See arboreal 
and vital. 

arbuscle, n., a dwarf tree. — Late L. arbuscula , 
dimin. of L. arbor, ‘tree*. See arbor, ‘tree*, and 
-cle. 

arbuscule, n., a tuft of hairs ( zool .) — See prec. 
word and -cule. 

arbustum, n., a copse; an orchard. — L., ‘a place 
where trees are planted ; an orchard’, prop. neut. 
of ar bust us, ‘planted with trees’, used as a noun, 
which stands for *arbos-to-s, fr. arbos, arbor, 
‘tree’. See arbor, ‘tree’. 

Arbutus, n., 1) a genus of evergreen trees of the 
heath family; 2) (not cap.) a tree of this genus. 

— L., ‘the strawberry tree’, of obscure origin, 
arc, n. — OF. (= F.) arc, fr. L. arcus, ‘bow, arch*, 

which is cogn. with Goth, arhazna , ‘arrow*, OE. 
earh , ON. dr, of s.m. ; but Russ, rakita , Czech 
rokyta , ‘willow’, and Gk. < 3 epx v<z, ‘net’, are not 
cognate. Cp. arcade, arch, arrow, and the first 
element in arbalest, arciform, arcuate, arculite, 
arquebus. 

area, n., a chest. — L„ fr. aredre, ‘to enclose’. 
See arcanum and cp. Arcella. 
arcade, n. — F., fr. It. areata , a derivative of arco , 
‘arc’, fr. L. arcus , of s.m. See arc and -ade. 
Derivative: arcad-ed, adj. 

Arcadia, n., a district in ancient Greece, pro- 
verbial for the rural life of its inhabitants. — 
L., fr. Gk. ’ApxaSta, fr. ’ Apxdu;, gen. *ApxtiSo<; 

— Areas, the founder of Arcadia. 

Arcadian, adj., and n. — Formed with suff. -an 

fr. L. Arcadia. See prec. word, 
arcanum, n., secret, mystery. — L. arcanum , prop, 
subst. use of the neut. of arednus , ‘shut up, 
secret’, orig. ‘enclosed in a chest’, fr. area, ‘chest, 
coffin’, which is rel. to arcere, ‘to enclose, keep 
away, ward. off*, and cogn. with Gk. dcpxetv, ‘to 
keep off’, £pxoc, ‘defense’, £pxto<;, ‘safe, sure’. 
Arm. argel , ‘obstacle’, argelum , ‘I lock in’, and 
possibly also with Lith. rdktas, ‘key’, rakinti, ‘to 
shut lock’. These words stand in gradational 
relationship to Orcus, name of the god of the 
infernal regions in Roman mythology. Cp. area, 
Arcella, ark, coerce, exercise, Orcus. Cp. also 
askari, lascar, autarchy, ‘self sufficiency’. 
Arcella, n., a genus of protozoans (zool.) — 
ModL., dimin. of area, ‘chest, box’ (see area); 
so called from the boxlike shape of the shell. 
Arceuthobium, n., a genus of parasitic plants 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. £pxeu&oq, 
‘the juniper’, and (Slot;, ‘life’; so called from 
its parasitism on conifers. Gk. <Spxsu$o<; is prob. 
rel. to £pxos, ‘net*. For the etymol. of $(oc, see 
bio-. 

arch, n., a curved structure. — OF. (= F.) arche , 
fr. VL. *arca, fr. L. arcus, ‘bow’. See arc. 
Derivative: arch, tr. v. 

arch, adj., chief, principal. — See pref. arch-. 
Derivatives: arch-ly, adv., arch-ness , n. 
arch-, pref. meaning ‘chief, principal’, as in arch- 
duke, archbishop. — ME. arche-, fr. OE. arce-, 
-erce, fr. L. archi-, arch-, fr. Gk. Apyt-, 
which is rel. to apx<^» ‘leader, chief, ruler’, from 
the stem of <£pxew, ‘to begin, rule’ (whence al- 
so ‘beginning, first cause, origin, first 

principle, office’), and in gradational relation- 
ship to opxa^oq, ‘leader, chief*. Cp. arch, ‘chief’, 
-arch. Cp. also archaeo-, archaic, archaism, 
arche, architect, archon, -archy. 

-arch, suff. meaning ‘a ruler’, as in ethnarch, oli- 
garch. — See pref, arch-. 

Archaean, also Archean, pertaining to the oldest 
geological period. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
Gk. apxatos, ‘ancient’, fr. apyr], ‘beginning*. See 
arch- and cp. archaic. 

archaeo-, before a vowel archae-; also archeo-, 
resp. arche-, combining fofm meaning ‘ancient, 
primeval, primitive. — Gk. dpxaio-, dpxai-, fr. 
apxato<;, ‘ancient’, lit. ‘from the beginning’, fr. 
dpxv), ‘beginning’. See arch-, 
archaeological, archeological, adj. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. £pyaioXoyix6<;, ‘per- 
taining to archaeology’, fr. apxatoXoyla. See 
next word. 

Derivative: archaeological-ly, archeological-iy, 
adv. 

archaeology, also archeology, n. — Gk. apysao- 



Xoyta, ‘the study of ancient things’, compound- 
ed of dpx*to- (see archaeo-) and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: archaeological (q.v.), archaeolog-ist 
or archeo log-ist , n. 

Archaeopteryx, also Archeopteryx, n., a genus of 
extinct reptilian birds (pahantol.) — ModL., 
compounded of archaeo- and Gk. rnrsp^, ‘wing*. 

— See pterygo-, ptero-. 

archaic, adj., old-fashioned, antiquated, obso- 
lete. — Gk. dpxaXx6£;, ‘old-fashioned, anti- 
quated’, fr. dpx<*To<;, ‘ancient’, fr. dpx tj, ‘be- 
ginning’. See arch- and cp. Archaean. 
Derivative: archaic-al-ly, adv. 
archaism, n., use of an obsolete word. — Gk. 
dpX<xXajjuS<;, fr. ipyat^etv, ‘to be old-fashioned, 
copy the ancients in language’, fr. dcpxouos, ‘an- 
cient’. See prec. word and -ism. 
archaist, n., one fond of using archaisms. — 
Formed with suff - 1 st fr. Gk. ipyaios, ‘ancient’. 
See archaic. 

Derivative: archaist-ic , adj. 
archaize, tr. v., to make archaic; intr. v., to use 
archaisms. — Gk. dcpyaf^eiv. See archaism and 
-ize. 

archangel, n. — Late L. archangelus, fr. Gk. 
apXayycXo?, ‘chief angel*, fr. apy- (see arch-) 
and <£yyeXo<;, ‘angel’. See angel, 
archangelic, adj. — Late L. archangeliats , fr. Gk. 
dtpXayyeXix6<;, fr. apyayyeXo<;. See p c. word 
and -ic. 

archbishop, n. — ME. archebischop , fr. OE. arce - 
biscop, fr. Eccles. L. archiepiscopus, fr. Eccles. 
Gk. Apxie7ct<yxo7coc, lit. ‘chief bishop’, fr. Gk. 
< 4 pXt- (see archi-) and £7^0x0710$, ‘bishop’. See 
bishop. 

archbishopric, n. — ME. archebischopriche , fr. OE. 
arcebiscoprice. See arch- and bishopric and cp. 
prec. word. 

archdeacon, n. — OE. arcediacon , fr. Eccles. L. 
archidiaconus , fr. Eccles. Gk. apytSiaxovoq, lit. 
‘chief deacon’, fr. apyi- (see archi-) and Siaxovos, 
‘servant, minister of a church’. See deacon, 
arche, n., the first principle (Greek philos.) — Gk. 
apyj], ‘beginning, first cause, origin, first prin- 
ciple*. See arch-. 

Archean. — See Archaean, 
archegonium, n., the female sex organ in ferns 
and mosses (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ipx^yovoq, 
‘first of a race’, fr. ipy- (see arch-) and -yovos, 
which is rel. to yovr), ‘offspring, race, family, 
generation’, fr. I.-E. base *gen-, ‘to produce, 
beget’. See genus. 

Archelon, n., a genus of extinct turtles. — ModL., 
shortened fr. Gk. icpy(<ov x)eX<ov7}, ‘ruler tor- 
toise’. Gk. tfpycov, ‘ruler’, is pres. part, of &py£iv, 
‘to rule*; see arch- and cp. archon. Gk. yeXckvir) 
is rel. to yeX$<;, ‘tortoise’, lit. ‘the yellow animal*, 
fr. I.-E. base *ghel-, ‘yellow’ ; see yellow, 
arcbenteron, n., the primitive enteron of a gas- 
trula (zool.) — Formed fr. arch- and Gk. gvrepov, 
‘intestine’. See enteric. 

archer, n. — OF. archier (F. archer ), fr. L. ar - 
cariu s, fr. arcus, ‘bow*. See arc and subst. suff. 

-er. 

archery, n. — OF. archerie , fr. archier, ‘archer*. 
See prec. word and -y (representing OF. -ie). 
archetype, n. — L. archetypum , fr. Gk. apy£TU7to\i, 
‘pattern, model’, prop, neut, of the adjective 
ApX^TUTto?, ‘stamped first’, used as a noun, fr. 
ap xe- (= apyi-), ‘first*, and ‘a blow, mark 
of a blow*. See arch- and type, 
archi-, pref. meaning 1) ‘chief’, as in archidia- 
conal; 2) ‘primitive, original’ as in archiplasm. — 
Gk. <ipyi-, rel. to <ipx<te, ‘leader, chief, ruler’, 

9 tfpyetv, ‘to begin, to rule’. See arch-, 
archiater, n., the chief physician at the court of a 
Greek king or Roman emperor (Greek and 
Roman hist.) — Gk. <kpyiotxp 6 <;, ‘court phy- 
sician’, fr. &pxi- (see archi-) and larp6<;, ‘physi- 
cian’. See iatric. 

archidiaconal, adj., 1) of an archdeacon; 2) of an 
archdeaconry. — Compounded of archi- and 
diaconal. 

archil, orchil, n., dyestuff obtained from lichen. 

— ME. orchell, fr. AF. orchel, which is rel. to 
earlier F. orsolle, F. orseille. It. orcella; of un- 
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certain origin. Cp. Roccella. 
archimandrite, n., in the Greek Church, head of 
a monastery or of a group of monasteries. — ‘ 
ML. archimandrUa , fr. MGk. apxi|zav8pfT7)<;, 
fr. dcp/L-, ‘chief* (see archi-), and p,av8pa, ‘fold, 
stable*, which is prob. cogn. with OI. mandurd, 
‘stable’, mandirdm, ‘room, house, palace, 
temple’. 

Archimedean, adj., pertaining to Archimedes. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Archimedeus , ‘of Ar- 
chimedes’, fr. Gk. ’ApxiixrjSirjc, Archimedes, the 
celebrated mathematician (2877-212 B.C.E.). 
archipelago, n., 1) the Aegean Sea; 2) a sea stud- 
ded with many islands ; 3) a group of islands. — 
It. arcipelago , lit. 4 the chief sea’, compounded of 
arc/-, ‘chief, fr. Gk. dcpxi- (see archi-), and Gk. 
niXdyoQ, ‘sea’ (see pelagic). In ancient and me- 
diaeval Greek, the word dcpyt^Xacyos does not 
occur, in modern Greek it is an Italian loan word. 
The fact that archipelago orig. denoted the Aege- 
an Sea may help us find the origin of this word, 
which is a real crux etymologorum. It. arcipelago 
very probably arose from a mistaking of Gk. 
Atyaiov niXarfoc;, ‘the Aegean Sea’, for apyi- 
idsXayos, ‘the chief sea’, a confusion suggested by 
the numerous Greek words beginning with apxt- . 
archiplasm, n., 1) primitive protoplasm; 2) ar- 
choplasm. — Compounded of archi- and -plasm. 
Derivative: archiplasm-ic , adj. 
architect, n. — F. architecte , fr. L. architects, fr. 
Gk. dtpyiT^XTOiv, ‘master builder’, fr. dcpxt-, 
‘chief*, and t£xt«v, ‘carpenter, builder*, which 
is rel. to ^kyyi), ‘art, skill, craft*. See archi- and 
text and cp. technic, tectonic, 
architectonic, adj. — L. architectonics, fr. Gk. 
£pXt,TexTovi,x6<;, ‘pertaining to a master builder*, 
fr. dcpxiT&crwv. See prec. word and -ic. 
architectonics, n. — See prec. word and -ics. 
architecture, n. — F., fr. L. architectural fr. ar- 
chitect us. See architect and -tire. 

Derivatives: architectural, adj., architectural- 
ly, adv. 

architrave, n., the lowest part of the entablature 
(arc hit.) — It. architrave , fr. archi- and trave , 
‘beam’, fr. L. trabem , acc. of trabs. See trabeate. 
archive, n., generally used in the pi. — F. archives , 
fr. L. archlvum , archium, ‘the archives’, trans- 
literation of Gk. Apxciov, ‘official building*, pi. 
toc apxeta, ‘public records, archives’, fr. dcpx^, 
‘beginning, origin, first place, office’. See arch- 
and cp. arche. 

Derivatives: archive , tr. v., archiv-al , adj., 
archiv-ist , n. 

archivolt, n., a curved molding on the face of an 
arch (arc hit.) — It. arckivolto, lit, ‘an arched 
vault’, fr. arco , ‘arch*, and volta , ‘vault*. See 
arch and vault 

archo-, combining form meaning ‘rectal’ (med.) 
— Fr. Gk. Apx<k, Tectum’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

archon, n., one of the nine chief magistrates in 
Athens ( Ancient Greek hist.) — Gk. fipxwv, 
‘ruler*, prop. pres. part, of fipxeiv, ‘to rule*. 
See arch- and cp. the first element in Archelon. 
-archy, combining form meaning ‘rule*, as in an- 
archy, monarchy. — L. -archia , fr. Gk. -apx£a, 
‘rule*, fr. £px<ta ‘leader, chief, ruler*. See -arch 
and -y (representing Gk. -ioc). 
arciform, adj., having the torm of an arch. — 
Compounded of L. arcus , ‘bow*, and forma , 
‘form, shape*. See arc and form, n. 
arctic, adj., pertaining to. the North Pole or the 
regions near it. — L. arcticus , fr. Gk. dcpxTtx<6<;, 
‘of a bear; of the Great Bear; northern’, fr. 
tfpxros (also &pxo<;), ‘bear’; the constellation 
of the Great Bear; the north’, which is cogn. 
with OI. fk?ah, Avestic ar e sho, Arm. arj. Alb. 
arl , ‘bear*, L. ursus (for *urksos), OIr., Gael. 
art , W. arth (for *arkt), ‘bear’. Cp. Ursus. Cp. 
also Arctium, arcto-, Arcturus, antarctic, Arthur, 
Nearctic. 

Arctium, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family, 
the burdock (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. #pxto<;, 
‘bear’. See prec. word. 

arcto-, before a vowel arct-, combining form 
meaning ‘bear’, or ‘the north’. — Gk./q«5XTo-, 
<ipxT-, fr. dtpxTo?, ‘bear; the north’. See arctic. 
Arctogaea, Arctogea, n., a zoogeograph ical 



realm, comprising North America, Europe, Asia 
and Africa. — ModL., compounded of arcto- 
and Gk. -p), ‘earth’. See geo- and cp. Neogaea, 
Notogaea. 

Derivatives: Arctogae-al or Arctoge-al , Arcto- 
gae-an or Arctoge-an, Arctogae-ic or Arctoge- 
ic, adjs. 

Arctostaphylos, n., a genus of plants of the heath 
family, the bear berry (bot.) — ModL., com- 
pounded of Gk. (Jtpxroi;, ‘bear’ and <rra<puX-q, 
‘bunch of grapes’. See arctic and staphylo-. 
Arcturus, n., the brightest star in the constella- 
tion Bootes (astron.) — L., fr. Gk. ’ApxToupo?, 
lit. ‘the Bearguard*, fr. < 5 cpxTo<;, ‘bear’ and oupog, 
‘watcher, guard, ward’. See arctic and ware, 
‘alert’. 

arcuate, arcuated, adj., bent like a bow. — L. 
arcudtus , pp. of arcuare , ‘to bend like a bow’, 
fr. arcus , ‘bow’. See arc. 

Derivative: arcuate-ly, adv. 
arcuation, n. — L. arcuatio , gen. -onis, fr .arcudtus 
pp. of arcuare. See prec. word and -ion. 
arculite, n., a bow-shaped crystallite (mineral.) — 
Compounded of L. arcus , ‘bow’ (see arc), and 
combining form -lite. 

-ard, -art, suff. It orig. had an intensive force; 
now it is often used in a pejorative sense. — 
OF., fr. OHG. - hart , which is rel. to OHG. har- 
ti, ‘hard’. See hard. For the force of this suff. 
cp. coward , dastard , dotard , drunkard , sluggard. 
Ardea, n., a genus of herons (ornithol.) — L. ar- 
dea , ‘heron*, cogn. with Gk. IpcuStoq, ‘heron*, 
Serb., Croat, rdda ‘stork*, ON. arta, OSwed. 
arta, ‘creek duck*. Cp. Erodium. 
ardeb, n., a measure of capacity used in Egypt' — 
Arab, irddbb, in vulgar pronunciation arddbb, 
ardibb, fr. Gk. apripT}, name of a Persian 
measure. See artaba. 

ardella, n., any of the small apothecia of some 
lichens (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. < 5 cp 8 eiv, ‘to wa- 
ter, pour forth’, a word of unknown etymology. 
Cp. Arethusa. 

ardency, n. — Formed fr. next word with suff. -cy. 
ardent, adj. — ME. ar daunt, fr. OF. ardant (F. ar- 
dent ), fr. L. ardentem , acc. of ardens , pres. part, 
of order e, ‘to bum’, which stands for *dridere, 
fr. dridus, ‘parched, dry*, and is rel. to drere , 
‘to be dry*, fr. *dsire , fr. I.-E. base *<&-, ‘to 
bum, glow*, whence also OI. dsah, ‘ashes, dust’, 
Toch. A asar, ‘dry’. Arm. azazem , ‘I dry up*, 
adiun, ‘ashes’, Gk. (for *azd l ein). To dry 

up, parch*, &>, ‘dryness; dirt, mold’, 

‘dry, parched’, Czech ozd, ‘malt drier’, ozditi, 
‘to dry (malt)’, Goth, azgo, OE. asce , &sce, 
‘ashes’. See ash, ‘powdery substance’, and cp. 
ara, ardor, area, arid, arson, asbolite. Azalea. 
Cp. also the second element in aguardiente. 
Derivatives: ardent -ly, adv., ardent-ness , n. 
ardennite, n., a vanadosilicate of aluminum and 
manganese (mineral.) — Named after Ardennes 
in Belgium. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
ardhanari, n., a form of Siva in which he is rep- 
resented as half male and half female (Hindu 
my t hoi.) — OI. drdha-nari -, ‘half woman’, fr. 
drdhah -, ‘half, part, side*, and nan-, ‘woman*. 
OI. drdhah- is rel. to OI. fdhak , ‘especially’, Aves- 
tic ar f da~, ‘side*, OI. fti 9 ‘besides, except’, fr. 
I.-E. base *er-, *(e)ri~, ‘loose; to split, separate, 
be rare’, whence also L. rarus, ‘thin, loose*, see 
rare, ‘thin*. OI. ndri ‘woman’, prop, means 
‘pertaining to a man’, and is rel. to OI. ndram 
(acc.), ‘man’, and cogn. with Gk. avrjp, ‘man’; 
see andro-. 

arditi, n. pi., Italian volunteers serving in storm 
troops in World War I. — It., pi. of ardito , 
‘brave, audacious’, fr. F. hardi, prop. pp. of OF. 
*hardir , To render courageous’, lit. To make 
hard*, fr. Frankish *hardjan, fr. *hart, ‘hard’, 
which is rel. to OHG. harti. OE. heard, ‘hard*. 
See hard. 

ardor, ardour, n. — ME. ardeur, fr. OF. ardour 
(F. ardeur ), fr. L. ardorem , acc. of ardor , ‘heat’, 
fr. ardere , To burn’. See ardent and -or. 
arduinlte, n., a zeolite (mineral.) — Named after 
the Venetian geologist Giovanni Arduino. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
arduous, adj. — L. arduus , ‘high, lofty, steep*, fr. 
I.-E. base *eredh -, *erdh-. To grow; high’, 



whence also Avestic' *r*dva~, ‘high’, OIr. ard, 
‘high*. Alb. rit, OSlav. rastg , ‘I grow*. Cp. I.-E. 
base *weredh-. To grow; high’, whence OI. 
urdhvdh, ‘high’, vdrdhatS, ‘causes to grow, in- 
creases’, Gk. (for *fop£f6<;; cp. Dor. 

pop- 06 -), ‘straight, right, erect’. See ortho- and 
cp. vriddhi. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

Derivatives: arduous-ly , adv., arduous-ness, n. 
are, v., pres. pi. indicative of be. — ME. aren , 
later are, fr. OE. (Northumbrian) aron , rel. to 
ON. eru, ‘(they) are’, for I.-E. *es-en, whence 
also Dor. £vt 1 , Att. etol, OI. sdnti, L. sunt, 
Umbr. sc*/* Goth., OE. sind. All these words 
are derivatives of I.-E. base *es~, To be*. See 
«se and cp. am, art. is. 

are, n., a square unit. — F., formed in 1795 by a 
decree of the French National Convention, fr. 
L. area, ‘vacant piece of ground*. See next word 
* and cp. the second element in hectare, 
area, n. — L., ‘vacant piece of ground, building, 
plot’, rel. to arere. To become dry’, hence area 
orig. meant ‘a place burned down, a dry, bare pla- 
ce’ ; see ardent and cp. areola, debonair. For sense 
development cp. G. Esse, ‘chimney, forge*, 
which also derives fr. I.-E. base *ds-. To burn’. 
Areca,n., a genus of palms of Asia and the Malay 
Archipelago (bot.) — ModL., fr. Port, areca, fr. 
Malayalam dfakka, fr. Tamil ddaikdy, lit. 
‘having close clusters of nuts’, fr. d 4 ai, ‘close 
arrangement of the cluster’, and kay, ‘nut’. See 
OED. and Yule-Bumell, Hobson- Jobson, p.35. 
Arecaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the palm 
family (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -aceae. 

arecaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
arena, n. — L. harSna, arena , ‘sand, sandy place, 
seashore; place of. combat (lit. ‘place strewn 
with sand’), prob. of Etruscan origin. Cp. 

Arenaria. 

arenaceous, adj., sandy. — L. ardnaceus , ‘sandy’. 
See prec. word and -aceous. 

Arenaria, n., a genus of herbs of the duckweed 
family; the sandwort (bot.) — ModL., lit. The 
sandwort’, fr. Late L. harendrius, arenarius , ‘of 
sand*, fr. L. harSna, arena (see arena) ; so called 
because many representatives of this species 
grow in the sand. 

arend, n., bearded vulture ( 5 . Afr .) — Du., 
‘eagle’, fr. MDu. arent, reL to ON. dm, OE. 
earn, OHG. aro , ‘eagle*. See ern(e). 
areo- combining form meaning ‘of, or pertaining 
to. Ares or Mars’, used in astronomy. — Fr. 
Gk. "Apcoq or ’'Apecoq, gen. of ‘Ares’. 

See Ares and cp. Areopagite. 
areola, n., a small area; esp. the pigmented ring 
surrounding the nipple (anat.) — L. areola , 
‘small area’, dim in. of area , ‘a vacant piece of 
ground* (see area); introduced into anatomy by 
the Swiss anatomist and botanist Caspar Bauhin 
(1560-1624) in 1605. 

Derivatives: areol-ar , areol-ate, areol-at-ed, 
adjs., areol-ation, n. 

areole, n.» a small space (bot.) — F. ariole , fr. L. 
areola. See areola. 

areolet, n., a small areola (zool.) — A diinin. of 
areola, hence a double dimin. of area. For the 
ending see suff. -et. 

areology, n., the study of the planet Mars. — 
Compounded of areo- and Gk. -Xoyid, fr. 
-X6yos, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)*. See -logy. 
Derivatives: areolog-ic , areolog-ic-al, adjs., are- 
olog-ic-al-ly, adv. 

areometer, n., a hydrometer. — Compounded of 
Gk. dtpat6?, Thin, rare’, and yixpov, ‘meas- 
ure*. The first element is of uncertain origin; 
it originally began with digamma (f — w), 
hence cannot be cognate with L. rarus, Thin, 
rare’ (see rare , ‘thin’). For the second element 
see meter, ‘poetical rhythm*. 

Derivatives: areometr-ic , areometr-ic-al. adjs., 
areometr-y, n. 

Areopagite, n., member of the Areopagus. — Gk. 
’ApeioTOrffrqc. fr. ’ ApeiiTrayo*;. See next word. 
Areopagus, n., name of a hill west of the Acro- 
polis in Athens and of the tribunal situated on 
it. — L., fr. Gk. ’Apei67ta*ro<;, for M Apeioc 
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toxyo?, ‘hill of Ares (= Mars)’, resp. t?) BouXtj 
$ 4 £ ’Apetoo Tray 00 * ‘the council of the hill of 
Ares’. See next word. For the etymol. of Trayoc;, 
‘rocky hill’, see pact 

Ares, n., the Greek god of war, identified by the 
Romans with Mars {Greek mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. M Ap7}<; (gen. "Apetx; or ’'ApEtoq), lit. ‘injurer, 
destroyer’, fr. Ap^, ‘bane, ruin’, which is rel. 
to dpcLY), ‘a cursing, menacing’, and prob. 
cogn. with OI. irasyd, ‘ill will’, irasydti , ‘bears 
ill will’, Arm. her , ‘anger, envy’, OE. eorre, yrre, 
‘angry’. Cp. areo-, Areopagus, An tares, 
arete, n., virtue {Greek philos .) — Gk. Apex?), 
‘virtue’, prop, ‘that which is good’, rel. to 
Apeitov, ‘better’, Apurroc, ‘best’ (whence apto- 
xoxpaxia, ‘the rule of the best’), Ap 4 axsiv, ‘to 
make good, conciliate’. See aristo-. 
arfite, n., sharp crest of a mountain. — F., ‘fish- 
bone; ridge’, fr. L. arista , ‘ear of grain’, which 
is prob. of Etruscan origin. Cp. arista, Aristida, 
arris. 

Arethusa, n., nymph of a fountain near Syracuse 
{Greek mythol ) — L., fr. Gk. ’Ap^ouaa, a col- 
lateral form of Ap8ouaa, ‘waterer’, fem. pres, 
part, of ApSeiv, ‘to water*. See ardella. 
Arethusa, n., a genus of orchids {hot.) — ModL., 
named after the nymph Arethusa . See prec. word, 
arfvedsonite, n., a basic metasilicate ( mineral ) — 
Named after the Swedish chemist Johan August 
Arfvedson (1792-1841). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

argala, n., the adjutant bird. — Hind, hargita. 
argali, n., a large wild sheep of Asia {Ovis am- 
mon). — Mongolian. 

argand lamp. — Named after its inventor Aimd 
Argand , a Swiss physicist (1755-1803). 
Argemone, n., a genus of plants of the poppy 
family {hot.) — Gk. ApYe|xcJ>V7), ‘a kind of pop- 
py’, prob. fr. Heb. argamdn , ‘purple’. Cp. Ak- 
kad. argamanrtu , of s.m. Cp. also agrimony. For 
the ending -d>vq in ApY£(xci>v7], cp. Avcp.A>v7), ‘the 
wind flower’ (see anemone ). 
argent, n., silver {archaic). — F., fr. L. argentum , 
‘silver’, which is cogn. with Gk. ApYupog, ‘silver*, 
prop, ‘the white (metal)’, fr. ApY*k (dissimil- 
ated fr. *ApYp6q), ‘shining, bright, white’; fr. 
I.-E. base *arg-, ‘to shine’, whence also OI. 
fjrdh, ‘shining, glowing, bright’, rajatdm, Aves- 
tic *r*zata, ‘silver’, OI. drjunah, ‘shining, white’, 
Toch. A drki, ‘white’ (said of teeth), arkyant , 
‘silver’, B arkwi, of s.m., arkwihhe, ‘light color’, 
Hitt, darkish, ‘bright, clear’, Thracian ApytXo?, 
‘mouse’ (lit. ‘the white colored animal’), Arm. 
arcat\ ‘silver’, OIr. argat, W. arian(t), Co., 
MBret. argant , Bret, arc'hant , ‘silver’, L. ar- 
guere , ‘to make clear, prove’. Cp. argil, Argo, 
argue, Argus, argyria, argyrodite, arjun, and the 
second element in litharge, Pelargonium, Po- 
darge, pygarg. 

argentiferous, adj., containing silver. — Com- 
pounded of L. argentum , ‘silver’, and the stem 
of L. ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See argent and 
-ferous. 

argentine, adj., resembling silver. — L. argen- 
tine, ‘of silver’, fr. argentum , ‘silver’. See argent 
and -ine (representing L. -inus). 
argentite, n., silver sulfid, Ag 3 S {mineral) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. argentum , 
‘silver*. See argent. 

argil, n., potter’s day. — F. argile , ‘clay’, fr. L. 
argilla , ‘white clay, potter’s earth’, fr. Gk. 
ApYiXXoq, of s.m., which is rel. to ApY<k, ‘shin- 
ing, bright’. See argent 

argillaceous, adj., resembling clay. — L. argilla- 
ceus , fr. argilla . See prec. word and -aceous. 
argilliferous, adj., rich in clay, — Compounded 
of L. argilla , ‘white clay’ and the stem of ferre, 
‘to bear, carry’. See argil and -ferous. 

Argive, adj., of Argos; (by extension) of Greece. 
— L. Argivus, fr. Gk. ’ApYeToq, ‘of Argos’, fr. 
M ApYoq, ‘Argos’, name of the capital of Argolis 
in the Peloponnesus. 

Derivative: Argive, n. 

Argo, n., 1) name of the ship in which the Argo- 
nauts sailed to Colchis, whence 2) name of a 
constellation. — Gk. ’Apyw, lit. ‘the Swift’, fr. 
Apy<k, ‘swift’. This word is identical with ApY6<;, 
‘shining, bright’. Cp. its OI. cognate fjrdh, which 



also unites these two meanings, and see argent. 
Cp. also Argonaut 

argon, n., an inert chemical element. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Apyov, neut of ApY<k, ‘idle, inert’, con- 
traction of AepY<k, lit. ‘not active’, fr. A- (see 
priv. pref. a-), and IpYov, ‘work’. See ergon 
and cp. the second element in lethargy. This ele- 
ment, discovered by the British chemists Sir 
William Ramsay (1852-1916) and Morris Wil- 
liam Travers (1872-1961) in 1894, was so called 
by them because it does not readily unite with 
other elements. 

Argonaut, n. pi., one of the heroes led by Jason 
in the ship Argo to fetch the golden fleece in 
Colchis. — L. Argonaut a, fr. Gk. * ApYova6nq<;, 
‘sailor of the Argo’, which is compounded of 
*ApY<*> (see Argo) and vaurr;<;, ‘sailor, seaman*. 
See nautical. 

argonaut, n., the paper nautilus {zool) — Fr. 
prec. word. 

argosy, n., a large ship; a fleet of large ships. — 
Earlier ragusye , arguze , lit. ‘ship from Ragusa’ 
fr. It. Ragusea, ‘ship of Ragusa\ 
argot, n., slang, esp. the slang of Paris. — F. f of 
uncertain origin. 

argue, intr. and tr. v. — ME. arguen, fr. OF. 
(— F.) arguer , fr. L. argutare, freq. of arguere , 
‘to make clear, prove’, which is rel. to argentum , 
‘silver’ {arguere orig. meant ‘to make as white 
as silver’). See argent 
Derivatives: argu-able , adj., argu-er, n. 
argument, n. — F.,fr. L. argumentum , fr. arguere , 
‘to argue’. See prec. word and -ment. 
argu mental, adj. — L. argumentdlis, fr. argumen- 
tum. See prec. &ord and adj. suff. -al. 
argumentation, n. — F., fr. L. argumentationem, 
acc. of argumentdtiO, ‘an adducing of proof’, pp. 
of argumentdri, ‘to argue’, fr. argumentum. See 
argument and -ation. 

argumentative, adj. — F. argumentatif (fem. ar- 
gumentative), fr. argument. See argument and -ive. 
Derivatives: argumentative-ly , adv., argumenta - 
t ive- ness, n. 

Argus, n., a giant with a hundred eyes {Greek 
mythol) — L., fr. Gk. w Apyo?, lit. ‘the bright 
one’, fr. ApY<k, ‘shining, bright’ (see argent); 
so called in allusion to his hundred eyes. Cp. his 
epithet IlaviTm^q, ‘all-seeing, all eyes’, 
argute, adj., sharp, quick. — L. argutus , pp. of 
arguere , ‘to argue’. See argue. 

Derivatives: argute-ly, adv., argute-ness, n. 
argyr-, form of argyro- before a vowel, 
argyria, n., discoloration of the skin (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Apyupo.;, ‘silver’. See argyro- 
and -ia. 

argyrite, n„ argentite (mineral.) — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. ApYupo?, ‘silver*. See 
argyro- and cp. argentite. 
argyro-, before a vowel argyr-, combining form 
meaning ‘silver’. — Gk. ApYopo-, &PW* fr* 
Apyupoc;, ‘silver’, which is cogn. with L. ar- 
gentum, ‘silver’. See argent and cp. the second 
element in hydrargyrum, 
argyrodite, n., a steel gray mineral containing sil- 
ver, geranium and sulfur (mineral.) — G. Ar- 
gyr odit, coined by its discoverer the German 
chemist Aloys Auer von Welsbach (1858-1929) 
fr. Gk. ApYupco&r)?, ‘rich in silver* (fr. Apyupos, 
‘silver’, and -u>S7)<;, ‘like’), and suff. See 
argyro-, -ode and subst. suff. -ite. 

Argyrol, n., a trademark for silver vitellin 
(pharm.) — Coined by its inventor Albert 
C. Barnes fr. argyr- and suff. -ol, a var. of -ole. 
aria, n. (music). — It., ‘air*. See air, ‘melody’, 
and cp. arioso. 

-aria, subst. suff. meaning ‘related to*, or ‘con- 
nected with’, as in Utricularia (bot. and zool) — 
ModL. - aria , fr. L. fem. sing, or neut. pi. of 
-drius. See adj. suff. -ary. 

Ariadne, n., daughter of Minos, king of Crete 
(Greek mythol) — L., fr. Gk. ’ AptASvTj, a name 
of uncertain origin: 

Arum, adj. and n. — L. Aridnus , ‘pertaining to 
Anus’, fr. Arius = Gk. v Apeio<;, presbyter of 
Alexandria (died in 336). 

Derivatives: Arian-ism , n., Arian-ist-ic, Arian- 
ist-ic-al , adjs., Arian-ize, intr. and tr. v., Arian - 
iz-er, n. 



-arian, suff. forming adjectives from nouns end- 
ing in -ary. — Compounded of the suffixes -ary 
(representing L. -drius) and -an (representing L. 
-anus). 

aricine, n., an alkaloid found in cusco bark. — 
Named after Arica, in Peru. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ine. 

arid, adj., dry. — L. dridus , ‘parched, dry’, whence 
ardire , ‘to bum’. See ardent 
Derivatives: arid-ly , adv., arid-ness , n. 
aridity, n., dryness. — F. ariditi , fr. L. dridi- 
tdtem , acc. of ariditas , ‘dryness’, fr. dridus. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

ariel, n., a gazelle. — Arab, dryil, a vulgar variant 
of dyyil, ‘stag’, which is rel. to Heb. dyil, ‘ram’, 
ayydl, ‘stag’, Aram.-Syr. ayld, ‘stag’, Akkad. 
ayalu, ‘ram*, fr. Sem. base '-w-l, ‘anything 
strong’, whence also Heb Oydl, ‘strength’, ild h , 
alld h , ‘terebinth; oak’, allSn, Akkad, alianu, 
‘oak’, prop. *a strong tree’. 

Aries, n., 1) a constellation; 2) the first of the 
signs of the zodiac (astron.) — L. ariis, gen. 
arietis , ‘lamb’, cogn. with Arm. or-oj (assimil. fr. 
*er-oj\ ‘lamb’, Gk. £pt-<po?, ‘kind’, OIr. heirp, 
‘kid’, MIr. earb, of s.m. 
aright, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on*, and right, 
aril, n., an accessory covering of seeds (bot.) — 
Late L. arillus, ‘dried grape’, 
arioso, adj., melodious; adv., in a melodious 
way (mus.) — It., formed fr. aria , ‘melody’, with 
suff. -oso (corresponding to L. -os us). See aria 
and adj. suff. -ose. 

Arisaema, n., a genus of plants of the arum family 
(bot.). — ModL., lit. ‘blood of arum’, fr. Gk. 
apu;, ‘a kind of arum’, which is rel. to Apov, 
‘cuckoopint’, and ortpLa, ‘blood’ (see Arum and 
hemal); so called from the red-spotted leaves of 
some species. 

arise, intr. v. - - OE. arisan, rel. to OS. arisan, 
Goth, urreisan. See a-, ‘on’, and rise, 
arista, n., an awn. — L. See ar$te. 
aristarchy, n., government by the best men. — 
Gk. Apioxapxla, compounded of Apioro?, ‘best’, 
and -ocpxtoc* ‘rule’, fr. Apx6<;, ‘leader, chief, ruler*. 
See aristo- and -archy. 

Aristida, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. arista , ‘awn*. See arista and -ida. 
aristo-, before a vowel arist-, combining form 
meaning ‘best*. — Gk. Apiaxo-, Apiax-, fr. 
Apwrroe, ‘best*, superl. to Apetwv, ‘better’, rel. 
to Aperf), ‘virtue’, Ap 4 oxew, ‘to make good, con- 
ciliate’, fr. I.-E. base *ar~, ‘to join’, whence also 
Gk. Ap&pov, *a joint*, L. artus, ‘joint, limb’, ars, 
‘art*, arma (pi.), ‘implements of war, weapons*. 
See arm, ‘weapon’, and cp. arete, 
aristocracy, n. — MF. aristocracie (F. aristocra- 
tic), fr. L. aristocratia, fr. Gk. Apioxoxpaxla, 
‘government, rule of the best’, which is com- 
pounded of Aptoros, ‘best’ and -xpocria, ‘rule 
of’, fr. xpAros, ‘strength, power, rule*. See aristo- 
and -cracy. 

aristocrat, n. — F. aristocrate , back formation fr. 
aristocratic. See prec. word, 
aristocratic, adj. — F. aristocratique , fr. Gk. 
ApioroxpaTix6<;, ‘pertaining to the rule of the 
best’, fr. ApuTToxpaTta. See aristocracy and -ic. 
Derivatives: aristocratic-al , adj., aristocratic- 
ally , adv. 

Aristolochia, n., a genus of plants, the birthwort. 
— ModL., fr. Gk. ApurroXoxia, ‘birthwort’, lit. 
‘that which is the best for childbirth’, fr. Apioxo^, 
‘best’, and Xoxela, ‘childbirth’, fr. X6xoq, of s.m. 
See aristo- and lie, ‘to recline’, 
aristology, n., the science of dining. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. Apiorov, ‘breakfast’, and -XoYia, 
fr. -Xoyoc;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. The first 
element lit. means ‘morning meal’. It is formed 
fr. Apt-, which is rel. to rjpi, ‘early’, and cogn. 
with OE. xr , ‘soon, formerly’ (see ere, early), 
and fr. -<ra> (for *d-to), zero degree of root 48 -, 
‘to eat’, whence also Gk. SSetv, 4 alHeiv, L. edere , 
‘to eat’ (see eat). For the second element in 
aristology see -logy. 

Derivatives: aristolog-ic-al , adj., aristolog-ist, n. 
Aristotelian, adj., pertaining to the Greek phi- 
losopher Aristotle (384-322); n., a follower of 
Aristotle ; an adherent of Aristotle’s teachings. — 
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Formed with suff. -ian fr. Gk. *AptCTTox£X7i<;, 
‘Aristotle’. 

Derivative: Aristotelian-ism , n. 
ante, n., a variety of niccolite {mineral.) — 
Named after montagne d Mr in the dept. Basses 
Pyr£n6e$, in France. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

arithmetic, n. — ME. arsmetike , fr. OF. aris- 
metique , fr. L. arithmetica, fr. Gk. apiS-pnrjTiXT} 
(scil. T£yv7]), ‘the art of counting’, fr. <£pii>- 
(jLcTv, ‘to number, count, reckon’, fr. dtpt-^p.6^, 
‘number’, fr. I.-E. base V/-, ‘to count, number’, 
whence also Gk. vrj-pi-xoc;, ‘numberless’, OE., 
OHG. rim, ‘number’, OIr. rim , ‘number’, do- 
rlmu , ‘I count, number, enumerate’, L. ritus, 
‘religious custom, usage, ceremony’. Base *rf-, 
‘to count, number’, is prob. an enlargement of 
base *ar~, ‘to join’, whence L. arma, ‘weapons’, 
ars, ‘art’, Goth, arms, OE. earm , arm, etc., ‘the 
upper limb’. See arm, ‘the upper limb’, arm, 
‘weapon’, and cp. rhyme, rite. The dc- in dcpt#p.6<; 
is prosthetic and due to the fact that the Greek 
(as well as the Armenian) never begins a word 
with primary r. Initial p in Greek words goes 
back either to *sr- or *wr- (see red). The s in OF. 
arismetique is the phonetic rendering of L. th — 
Gk. the ME. forms arismetric , arsmetrik 
were developed from ME. arsmetike , which was 
associated erroneously with L. ars metrica , ‘the 
art of measure’. ModF. arithmetique and E. 
arithmetic have been refashioned after the Greek. 
Cp. aparithmesis and the second element in 
logarithm. 

arithmetician, n. — F. arithmiticien , fr. arith- 
metique. See arithmetic and -ian. 
arithmo- combining form meaning ‘number*. — 
Gk., fr. 6ptl>|i.o-, fr. dcpi^jxog, ‘number’. See 
arithmetic. 

arithmogram, n., the sum of the numerical values 
of the letters in a word or phrase. — Compound- 
ed of arithmo- and Gk. Ypip^a, ‘something 
written’. See -gram. 

arithmograph, n., a kind of calculating machine. 
— Compounded of arithmo- and Gk. -ypottpos, 
fr, ypaepeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
arithmography, n. — Compounded of arithmo- 
and Gk. -ypacpla, fr. ypicpeiv, ‘to write’. See 
-graphy. 

arithmometer, n., a calculating machine. — Com- 
pounded of arithmo- and Gk. [xfxpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

-arium, subst. suff. meaning ‘a place for, or a- 
bo unding in, something’, or ‘a thing pertaining 
to something’. — L. - arium , prop. neut. of the 
adjectival suff. -drius, used to form nouns. The 
regular English equivalent of this suff. is -ary 
arizonite, n., a ferric metatitanate {mineral) — 
Named after Arizona in the U.S.A. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

arjun, n., an Asiatic tropical tree {Terminalia ar- 
juna). — Hind, arjun , fr. OI. drjunah , ‘white’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. apy6<;, ‘bright, white*, 
fipyupo^, ‘silver’, L. argentum , ‘silver*. See 

argent 

ark, n. — OE. arc , earc , ‘Noah’s ark, box, coffin*, 
fr. L. area , ‘chest’, whence also OHG. arahha , 
arka (MHG., G. arche), ‘ark’. (OSlav. raka, 
‘burial cave, rakev, ‘coffin’, are Teut. loan 
words.) See arcanum and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

arles, n. pi., earnest money (Scot.) — OF., fr. L. 
*arrhula , dimin. of arrha , ‘pledge’. See arrha 
and cp. words there referred to. 
arm, n., the upper limb. — ME., fr. OE. earm, 
arm , rel. to OS., Dan., Swed., MDu., Du., 
MHG., G. arm, ON. armr, OFris. erm , OHG. 
arm , aram , Goth, arms , ‘arm’, and cogn. with 
OI. irmdh, Avestic ar e ma - , ‘arm’. Arm. armukn, 
‘elbow’, Osset, arm, ‘palm of the hand’, Gk. 
dp [l 6 q, ‘a joint’, L. armus , ‘shoulder’, OSlav. 
ramo , OPruss. irmo, ‘arm’. All these words de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *ar-, ‘to join’, and lit. mean 
‘joint’, whence also L. arma (pi.), ‘weapons’, 
prop, ‘implements of war’, art us, ‘joint, limb’, 
ars, ‘art’, are OI. ardh, ‘spoke (of a wheel)’, 
Avestic ratav -, ‘epoch; judge’, Toch. AB dr war, 
arwer , ‘ready, prepared’, Hitt, dra, ‘suitable, 
good’, Arm. y-armar , ‘fitting, appropriate’. 



arnem , ‘I make’, Gk. < 5 p 0 pov, ‘a joint’, dpjxa, ‘a 
chariot’, dpaptoxeiv, ‘to join, fasten,fit together’, 
dp£axeiv, ‘to make good^ conciliate’, dpeiov, 
‘better’, dpterroc, ‘best’, dper^, ‘virtue’, dpuaXia, 
‘allotted sustenance’, app6£eiv, ‘to fit together, 
adapt, accommodate’, dppuS?, ‘a joining*, 
dpjxovfd, ‘joint, proportion, concord’, dp-n, 
‘just’, dprto;, ‘complete, perfect of its kind, 
suitable; even’ (said of a number), dpruetv, 
dpruvetv, ‘to arrange„prepare, make ready’. Cp. 
arm, ‘weapon*. Cp. also ambry, arete, arts to-, 
armilla, art, Artamus, arthro-, article, articulate, 
artillery, artisan, artist, artiste, harmony, inert, 
inertia, the first element in Artiodactyla and the 
second element in Homer. Cp. also arithmetic, 
ration, read, reason. 

arm, n., usually in pi. arms, weapon. — ME. 
armes (pi.), fr. OF. armes (pi.), fr. L. arma , ‘im- 
plements of war, weapons’, neut. pi. mistaken 
in VL. for fem. sing. , fr. I.-E. base *ar-, ‘to join’, 
whence also L. armus , ‘shoulder’, Goth, arms, 
OE. earm , arm , ‘arm’. See arm, ‘upper limb’, 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also alarm, 
alarum, armada, armadillo, armament, arma- 
ture, armet, army, inerm and the last element in 
gendarme. 

arm, tr. v., to furnish with weapons. — F. armer , 
fr. L. armare , fr. arma, ‘weapons’. See arm, 
‘weapon’. 

Derivatives: arm-ed, adj., arm-ing, n. 
armada, n., a fleet of warships; specif, the fleet 
of warships sent against England by Philip II 
of Spain in 1588, called the Spanish or Invin- 
cible Armada . — Sp., ‘fleet, navy’, fr. L. armdta, 
fem. pp. of armare , ‘to furnish with weapons’, 
used as a noun, fr. arma , ‘weapons’. See arm, 
‘weapon’, and cp. army. 

armadillo, n., an American burrowing mammal. 
— Sp., dimin. of armado , ‘armed*, fr. L. armdtus , 
pp. of armare (see prec. word); so called in al- 
lusion to its hard bony plates resembling armor. 
Armageddon, n., scene of a great battle. — Late 
L. Armagedon , fr. Gk. ’Ap^ayeSStiv, 'Appia- 
ycScov, fr. Heb. Har MegiddS , ‘mountain (dis- 
trict) of Megiddo’. 

armagnac, n., a superior kind of brandy. — So cal- 
led because it is made in the department of Gers 
in France, a district formerly named Armagnac. 
armament, n. — L. armdmentum , ‘implement’, fr. 
armare , ‘to furnish with weapons’, fr. arma , 
‘weapons’. See arm, ‘weapon’, and -ment and 
cp. F. armement. 

armature, n., armor. — L. armdtura , ‘armor’, fr. 
armdtus, pp. of armare . See prec. word and -ure 
and cp. armor, which is a doublet of armature . 
armet, n., a medieval steel helmet. — F., dimin. 
of arme. See arm, ‘weapon’, and -et 
armiger, n., an esquire. — L., ‘a weapon bearer’, 
compounded of arma , ‘weapons’, and the stem 
of gerere , ‘to bear, carry*. See arm, ‘weapon’, 
and gerent 

armigerous, adj., possessing arms. — Formed fr. 
L. armiger (see prec. word) with suff. -ous, on 
analogy of adjectives in which this suff. corre- 
sponds to OF. -ous, -eus (F. -eux), representing 
L. -dsus. 

armilla, n., a bracelet. — L. dimin. formed fr. 
armus , ‘shoulder*. See arm, ‘the upper limb*, 
armillary, adj., 1) pertaining toa bracelet; 2) con- 
sisting of rings. — Formed with adj. suff. -ary 
fr. L. armilla . See prec. word. 

Arminian, adj., pertaining to the Dutch theo- 
logian Jacobus Arminius (1560-1609) or his 
doctrines. For the ending see suff. -ian. . 
Derivative: Arminian-ism, n. 
armipotent, adj., mighty in arms. — L. armi- 
potens, gen. -entis, compounded of arma , 
‘weapons’, and potins, ‘mighty, powerful’. See 
arm, ‘weapon’, and potent, 
armistice, n., truce. — F., fr. ModL. armistitium, 
lit. ‘a standing (still) of arms’, formed, on ana- 
logy of the juridic term justitium , ‘suspension of 
jurisdiction’, fr. L. arma , ‘weapons’, and - sistere , 
pp. stem -stit-iuni) (used only in compounds), 
fr. sistere, ‘to cause to stand still’, fr. stare, ‘to 
stand*. See state and cp. words there referred to. 
G. Waffenstillstand , ‘armistice’, lit. ‘a standing 
still of weapons’, is a loan translation of F. ar- 



mistice. 

armlet, n. — Formed fr. arm, ‘the upper limb’, 
with dimin. suff. -let 

armor, armour, n. — ME. armure, fr. OF. ar- 
meiire, armure (F. armure), fr. L. armdtura. See 

armature. 

Derivative: armored, armoured, adj. 
armorer, n. — OF. armeurier , armurier (F. ar- 
murier), fr. armeure , armure. See armor and 
agential suff. -er. 

armory, n., the science of heraldry. — OF. ar- 
moierie , fr. armoier, armoyer , ‘to blazon’, fr. L. 
arma, ‘weapons’. See arm, ‘weapon’, and cp. 
next word. 

Derivative: armori-al , adj. 
armory, n., amour collectively. — A blend of 
OF. armoierie, ‘coat of arms’, and OF. almarie , 
armarie , ‘a place where arms are kept’. See 

armor and ambry. 

army, n. — F. armie, fr. L. armdta, fem. pp. of 
armare, ‘to furnish with weapons’. See armada 
and -y (representing F. -ie). 

Derivative: armi-ed, adj. 

Arnebia, n., a genus of plants of the borage 
family {bot.) — Arab, arnabtya \ name of a plant, 
lit. ‘hare plant*, fr. dr nab, ‘hare’, which is rel. 
to Heb. amebheth, Arm. arnabhtt f, Syr. ar- 
n e bhd, Ugar. 'nhb. Akkad, annabu, ‘hare’, 
arnica, n„ 1) {cap.) a genus of plants of the thistle 
family; 2) tincture made from the root of the 
plant. — ModL., prob. corruption oip tar mica, fr. 
Gk. TTTappuxr}, ‘sneezewort’, fem. of 7rrocp|iix6<;, 
‘causing to sneeze’, fr. Trxapvtivai, wraipeiv, ‘to 
sneeze’, from the I.-E. imitative base *pster- 
{eu)~, whence also L. sternuere, ‘to sneeze’. See 
sternutation. 

Arnold, masc. PN. — G., fr. OHG. Arenwald, 
lit. ‘having the strength of an eagle’, fr. OHG. 
aro, ‘eagle*, and wald, ‘power’, from the base 
of waltan , ‘to have power*. For the first element 
see ern(e) and cp. arend, for the second see 
wield and cp. words there referred to. 

Arnoseris, n., a genus of plants of the chicory 
family {bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘lamb chicory’, 
fr. Gk. <fcpv6$, ‘lamb’, and o£p is, ‘chicory*. 
The first element is rel. to dprjv gen. &pv6c, 
‘lamb*, and to Homeric and Ion. Gk. elpos, 
‘wool’; see erio-. The second element is of un- 
certain, prob. foreign, origin, 
aroint, intr. v. (used only in the imper.), begone! 

{obsol.) — Of uncertain origin, 
aroma, n., odor. — L., fr. Gk. &po>(ia, ‘fragrance, 
odor, spice’, of uncertain origin, 
aromatic, adj. — F. aromatique , fr. L. aromaticus, 
fr. Gk. <£pet>p.axoc6<;, fr. dcpcopa, gen. ap<i>(jiaToq, 
‘fragrance’. See prec. word and -atic. 
aromatize, tr. v., to render aromatic. — F. aro- 
matiser, fr. L. aromatizdre, fr. Gk. dcptofiaxlSew, 
fr. deptopa. See aroma and -ize. 
aromo,n.,thehuisache. — Sp. aroma , fr. L .aroma, 
fr. Gk. tfpcojjLoc, ‘fragrance, odor*. See aroma, 
arose, past tense of arise. — ME. aroos, fr. OE. 

ards, ‘arose’ fr. drisan. See arise, 
around, adv. and prep. — Formed fr. a- ‘on’, 
and round. 

arouse tr. v. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and rouse. 
Derivatives: arous-al, n., arous-er, n. 
a rovescio, a musical direction indicating imita- 
tion by contrary motion. — It., lit. ‘upside 
down’, fr. a (fr. L. ad), ‘to’, and rovescio, ‘re- 
verse, wrong side’, fr. L. reversus, ‘turned back’, 
pp. of revertere. See ad- and revert 
arpeggio, n., the playing of the notes of a chord 
in rapid succession instead of simultaneously; 
a chord on which the notes are so played 
{mus.) — It., fr. arpeggiare, ‘to play upon the 
harp’, fr. arpa , ‘harp’. See harp, 
arpent, n., an old French land measure. — F., 
fr. VL. *arependis, alteration of L. arepennis, 
a Gaulish word of uncertain origin, 
arquebus, n. — See harquebus, 
arrack, in the East, a strong alcoholic drink made 
from rice or molasses. — Fr. Arab, ‘draq, ‘sweat, 
juice of fruit*. Cp. rack, ‘arrack’, and borage, 
arraign, tr. v., to call to account; to bring before 
a law court. — ME. areinen , fr. AF. areiner, 
fr. OF. araisnier , aresnier (F. arraisonner), fr. 
VL. *arrationare, fr. ad- and •* rationare , ‘to 
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reason’, fr. L. ratio, ‘reckoning, calculation; 
reason’. See reason and cp. derafgn. 
Derivatives: arraign , n., arraign-er , n., arraign- 
ment (q.v.) 

arraignment, n. — OF. araisnement , fr. araisnier. 

See prec. word and -ment. 
arrange, tr. and intr. v. — OF. arengier, arangier , 
(F. arranger ), fr. a , ‘to’ (see &), and rengier , ru/i- 
(F. ranger), * to put into line’. See range and 
cp. derange. 

Derivatives: arrange- ment, n., arrang-er , n. 
arrant, adj . , i) wandering (o/wo/.) ; 2 ) unmitigated ; 
notorious, infamous. — A variant ‘of errant. 
Derivative: arrant-ly , adv. 
arras, n., pictured tapestry. — Fr. former- 
ly capital of the province of Artois (now capital 
of the department Pas de Calais), from L. Atre- 
bates , a tribe of the Belgae (whence also the 
name Artois. Cp. artesian, 
arras, n., property contributed by the husband 
to the wife (Sp. law). — Sp., fr. L. arrha , ‘earnest 
money’. See arrha and cp. earnest, ‘pledge’, and 
words there referred to. 

arrastre, n., a drag-stone mill for grinding ores. 
— Sp., ‘dragging, haulage’, fr. arrastrar, ‘to 
drag along’, fr. ad-, ar- (fr. L. ad), ‘to’, and 
rastrar, ‘to drag’, fr. rastro, ‘rake, harrow’, fr. 
L. rostrum , ‘a toothed hoe, a rake’, which stands 
for *rad-trom, ‘instrument to scrape with*, fr. 
rddere , ‘to scrape’. See raze, 
array, tr. v., 1 ) to arrange ;. 2 ) to dress, clothe. — 
ME. arraien , fr. OF. araier, areier , areer, aroier , 
fr. VL. *arredare (whence also It. arredare ), 
which is formed fr. L. ad, ‘to’, and Teut. *raid- 
jan , ‘to place in order’, whence OE. rsede, 
‘ready, mounted’, Goth, garedan , ‘to attend to, 
provide for’, garaips, ‘fixed, appointed, or- 
dained’. See ad- and ready and cp. raiment. 
Derivatives: array-al, n., array-er , n., array- 
ment , n. 

array, n., 1 ) order, arrangement; 2 ) dress, gar- 
ments. — ME. arrai, fr. OF. arrei, aroi, arroi 
(F. arroi), ‘array, equipage’, fr. OF. areier, 
areer. See array, v. 

arrayan, n., name of various trees. — Sp. arraydn, 
fr. Arab, ar-rayhdn , fr. ar-, assimilated form of 
al -, ‘the’, and ray ban in rayhdn al-qubQr , ‘myrtle’ 
(lit. ‘sweet-smelling plants of the tombs’), a 
deriv. of rip, ‘odor’, which is rel. to Heb. rfrh, 
‘odor’, prop, ‘breath’, Heb. rti*h, Aram.-Syr. 
rupA, ‘breath, wind, spirit’, Arab, riih, ‘soul, 
spirit’. 

arrear, n. — ME. are re, fr. OF. arere (F. arriire), 
‘behind’, fr. VL. *ad retrd (L. = retro), ‘back- 
ward’. See ad- and retro- and cp. reredos. 
arrearage, n. — ME. arerage, fr. OF. arerage 
(F. arrirage). See prec. word and -age. 
arrect, adj., erect. — L. arrectus , pp. of ar rig ere, 
‘to set upright’, fr. ad- and regere, ‘to keep 
straight, stretch’. See regent and cp. erect 
arrest, tr. v. — ME. aresten, fr. OF. arester (F. 
arriter), fr. VL. *arrestare (whence also It. ar - 
restare, Sp., Port, arrestor), fr, ad- and L. res- 
tore, ‘to stop’, fr. re- and stare , ‘to stand’. See 
state and cp. rest, ‘to remain’, 
arrest, n. — ME. arest, fr. OF. arest (F. arrit ), 
back formation fr. arester (F. arriter). See 
arrest, v. 

Derivatives: arrest-er , n., arrest- ing, arrest-ive, 
adjs., arrestment (q.v.) 

arrestment, n. — OF. arestement , fr. arester. See 
prec. word and -ment. 

arrha, n., earnest money. — L. arrha, arra, short- 
ened fr. arrhabo, fr. Gk. <xppa(i&>v, ‘earnest 
money’, fr. Heb. * irdbhdn , ‘pledge, surety’, fr. 

* drdbh , ‘he pledged’. See earnest, ‘pledge’ and 
cp. words there referred to. 
arriba, n., a variety of cacao from Ecuador. — 
Sp. arriba, ‘up, above*, formed fr. ad-, ar - (fr. 
L. ad), ‘to’ and ripa, ‘bank of a stream’ (see ad- 
and riparian and cp. arrive); so called from an 
upland district in Ecuador, 
arride, tr. v., to please {archaic). — L. arridere, 
‘to laugh at, laugh with’, fr. ad- and ridere, ‘to 
laugh’. See risible. 

arriere-ban, n., summons to war issued by the 
king to his vassals. — F., fr. OHG. hari-ban, 
(whence also G. Heerbann), lit. ‘proclamation 



to the army’, fr. OHG. hari , heri (whence G. 
Heer ), ‘army’, and ban (whence G. Bann), ‘pro- 
clamation’; see harry and ban. F. arriire-ban 
was influenced in form by a confusion with F. 
arriire , ‘behind’ (see next word), 
arriere-pensee, n., mental reservation — F., lit. 
‘a thought behind’, fr. arriire , ‘behind’, and 
pensie, ‘thought’. For the first word see arrear. 
F. pensie is prop. fem. pp. of penser, ‘to think’, 
fir. L. pensare, ‘to weigh out carefully, ponder, 
examine’; see pensive and cp. pansy, 
arriero, a muleteer. — Sp., a collateral form of 
harriero , fr. arrear , harrear , ‘to drive or push 
on’, from the interjection harre , fr. Arab, harr, 
the cry used to drive on camels, 
arris, n., a sharp ridge, an edge. — OF, areste 
(F. arete), fr. L. arista , ‘ear of grain’. See arSte 
and cp. arista, Aristida. 

arrival, n, — ME. arrivaile , fr. AF. arrivaille , fr. 
QF. arriver. See next word and subst. suff. -al. 
arrive, intr. v. — ME. ariven , fr. OF. arriver, 
ariver (F. arriver), ‘to arrive’, fr. VL. *arripdre, 
‘to touch the shore*, fr. ad- and L. ripa , ‘shore, 
bank’. See river and cp. arriba. Sp. arribar also 
derives fr. VL. *arripare, but It. arrivare, is a 
French loan word. 

Derivatives: arrival (q.v.), arriv-er, n. 
arroba, n., a Spanish weight. — Sp. and Port., 
fr. Arab. ar-rub', in vulgar pronunciation ar- 
rob\ ‘the quarter’ (scil. of the weight al-qintar), 
fr. ar-, assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, and rub' 
(rob'), ‘quarter’, from the stem of arba' (masc.), 
drba'a h (fern.), which is rel, to Heb. arbd' 
(masc.), arba l d h , (fem.), Aram, arbd' (masc.), 
arb l 'd (fem.), Ethiop. arba 1 (masc.), arbd'tu 
(fem,), Akkad, arba'u (masc.), irbitti (fern.), 
‘four’. (The masc. forms are used with fem. 
nouns, the fem. ones with masc. nouns), 
arrogance, n. — F., fr. L. arrogantia, fr. arrogdns, 
gen. -antis. See next word and -ce. 
arrogant, adj. — F., fr. L. arrogantem , acc. of 
arrogdns , pres. part, of arrogdre. See next word 
and -ant 

Derivative: arrogant-ly, adv. 
arrogate, tr. v. — L. arrogdtus, pp. of arrogdre , 
‘to claim as one’s own, to arrogate to oneselF, 
fr. ad- and rogdre, ‘to ask’. See rogation and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. abrogate. 

Derivatives: arrogation (q.v.), arrogat-ive , adj. 
arrogation, — L., fr. arrogdtus, pp. of arrogdre. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
arrojadite, n., a phosphate of natrium, ferrum, 
sodium, etc. — Named after the Brazilian geo- 
logist Dr. Miguel Arrojado of Lisbon. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
arrondissement, n„ an administrative district of 
a department in France. — F., lit. ‘a rounding’, 
fr. arrondir , ‘to make round, to round off’, fr. 
d, ‘to’ (see and rond, ‘round’. See round, adj. 
and -ment 

arrope, n., must boiled down to a sirup, — Sp., 
fr. Arab, ar-rubb , ar-, assimilated form of al-, 
‘the’, and rubb, ‘juice of the fruit boiled down’, 
arrow, n. — ME. arewe, fr. OE. arwe, earh, rel. 
to ON. dr, gen. orvar, Goth, arhazna, and cogn. 
with L. arcus, ‘bow, arch’. See arc. 

Derivative: arrow-y, adj. 
arroyo, n., a watercourse; the dry bed of a 
stream. — Sp., ‘rivulet, small stream’, fr. L. ar- 
rugia , ‘shaft or pit in a gold mine’, which is 
prob. formed, fr. ad- and ruga , ‘wrinkle*; the 
orig. meaning was ‘a digging out’. See ruga, 
arse, n., the buttocks (now vulgar). — ME. ars, 
ers, fr. OE. ears, sers, rel. to OS., OHG., MHG. 
ars, ON. ars (also metathesized into rass), MDu. 
sers, e(e)rs, Du. (n)aars, G. Arsch , ‘buttock’, 
and cogn. with Gk. £ppoq (for I.-E. *orsos), 
‘tail, rump, base of the spine’, oup& (for *6pcf&), 
‘tail*, Hitt, arrash. Arm. or, ‘buttock’, OIr. err 
(for *ersd), ‘tail’. Cp. uro-, ‘tail-*, 
arsenal, n., a place for manufacturing and storing 
ammunition and weapons. — It. arsenale (Olt. 
arzanale), ‘dock’, borrowed — prob. through the 
medium of MGk. ipcnrjvaXr)^ — fr. Arab, ddr- 
a$-$ind'a h (whence also Sp. ddrsena and It. dar- 
sena , ‘dock’), lit. ‘house of construction’, fr. dar, 
‘house’, as-, assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, and 
Sind'a h , ‘construction, art’, fr. fdna'a, ‘he made*. 



“ For the ending of arsenal see adj. suff. -al. 
arsenic, n., a chemical element. — OF. (= F.) 
arsenic, ' fr. L. arsenicum, arrhenicum, fr. Gk. 
<£p<revix6v, dcppevtx6v, ‘yellow orpiment’, fr. 
MPers. *zarnik, ‘gold, golden ; orpiment’( whence 
ModPers.-Arab. zarntkh, ‘orpiment’), through 
the medium of a Semitic language; cp. Mish- 
naic Heb. zarntkh, Syr. zarnikhd, ‘orpiment’. 
Cp. Avestic zaranya, Pers. zar, ‘gold’, and the 
first element in zermahbub, and see yellow and 
words there referred to. Cp. also jargon, ‘a 
variety of zircon’. Gk. apaevtx6v, appevix6v, 
‘orpiment’, was influenced in form by apaevix6<;, 
dppevtxi?, ‘male’, fr. dpmqv, dppyjv, ‘male’. For 
the sense development of MPers. *zarnik, cp. L. 
auripigmentum , fr. aurum , ‘gold’ (see orpiment). 
Derivatives: arsenic, arsenic-al , adjs. 
arsenious, adj., containing arsenic. — See ar- 
senic and -oils. 

arsis, n., the unaccented part of a foot in pro- 
sody. — L., fr. Gk. dpai?, ‘a raising, lifting’, 
fr. aefpetv, oupeiv, ‘to raise, lift’. See artery, 
arson, n. — OF., fr. Late L. arsionem, acc. of 
ars id, ‘a burning’, fr. L. ars us, pp. of ardere, ‘to 
bum’. See ardent. 

arsonium, n., the radical AsH 4 (chem.) — ModL., 
compounded of arsenic and ammonium. 
art, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. artem , acc. of ars, 
‘skill, handicraft, trade, occupation, art’, which 
is rel. to L. artus , ‘joint’, and cogn. with 01. 
Ytih, ‘manner, mode’, Gk. Spxi, ‘just’, &pxio<;, 
‘complete, perfect of its kind, suitable; even 
(said of a number), dtpxt^eiv, ‘to prepare’, 
dpxueiv, dcpxtivetv, ‘to arrange, prepare, make 
ready’, Lith. arti , ‘near’, MHG., G. art , ‘man- 
ner, mode’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
*art-, at- enlargement of base *ar~, ‘to join’, 
whence L. armus , ‘shoulder’, arma, ‘weapons’. 
See arm, ‘upper limb’, and arm, ‘weapon’, and 
cp. Artamus, article, articulate, artifice, artil- 
lery, artisan, artist, artiste, coarctation, inert. 
Derivatives: art-ful, adj., artful-ly, adv., art- 
fulness, n., art -less, adj., art-less-ly, adv., art- 
less- ness, n. 

art, 2 nd pers. pres. ind. of be. — OE* eart, fr. 
Teut. base *ar -, corresponding to I.-E. base *es-, 
‘to be’. See are, v., and words there referred to. 
artaba, artabe, n., a Persian and Egyptian meas- 
ure. — Gk. txpxapY), prob. of Egyptian origin. 
Cp. ardeb. 

Artamus, n., a genus of oscine birds (omit hoi.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. &pxajjto<;, ‘butcher, cook’, 
which— according to Eusthatios— is a contract- 
ion of etc; &pxia x£p.v<ov, ‘he who cuts artist- 
ically’. Accordingly (gpxafxos stands for *apxL- 
xapLo<; (see hap lo logy), and is compounded of 
fipxi, ‘just’, orig. ‘joining, order’, and of the 
stem of x^pvetv, ‘to cut’. See art, n., and tome. 
Artemis, n., the goddess of hunting in Greek 
mythology; identified by the Romans with 
Diana. — L., fr. Gk. ’'Apxepus, a name of un- 
certain origin. Cp. next word. 

Artemisia, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot.) — L., ‘mugwort’, fr. Gk. ipxe- 
puola, fr. ’'Apxepu?, the Greek goddess of hunt- 
ing. See prec. word and -ia. 
arterial, adj. — F. arterial (now artiriel), fr. L. 
arteria. See artery and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: arterial-ly , adv. 
arterialize, tr. v. to change into arterial. — F. 
artirialiser. See prec. word and -ize. 

Derivative: arterializ-ation , n. 
arteriasis, n., degeneration of an artery (med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -iasis fr. Gk. 
dpxYjpta. See artery. 

arterio-, combining form meaning ‘arterial’. — 
Gk. apxrjpio-, fr. dprqpla., ‘windpipe, artery’. 
See artery. 

arteriole, n., a small artery. — ModL., dimin. 

of L. arteria. See artery and -ole. 
arteriosclerosis, n., thickening of the walls of 
the arteries (med.) — Medical L., lit. ‘hardening 
of the arteries’; compounded of Gk. apx-qpLa, 
‘windpipe, artery’, and ax>ip<o<H<;, ‘hardening, 
induration’. See arterio- and sclerosis, 
arteriosclerotic, adj. — See arterio- and sclerotic, 
arteriotomy, n., the cutting open of an artery 
(med.) — Late L. arteriotomia , fr. Gk. apxrjpio- 
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TOfiia, fr. ApT^pioTOjjiELv, ‘to cut an artery’. See 
artery and -tomy. 

arterious, adj., arterial. — Formed with suff. -ous 
fr. L, arteria. See artery, 
arteritis, n., inflammation of an artery or of ar- 
teries ( med .) — Medical L., formed with suff. 
-itis fr. Gk. Apnrjpia. See next word, 
artery, n. — L. arteria , fr. Gk. Aprqpla, ‘wind- 
pipe, artery’, prob. contracted from ♦aep'nqpia, 
which is a derivative of Aeipetv, atpeiv, ‘to 
lift, raise, bear’. See aorta and cp. arsis and the 
second element in meteor, 
artesian, adj. — F. arttsien , ‘of Artois’, fr. OF. 
Arteis (F. Artois ), fr. L. At rebates, a people that 
lived in the NW. of Gallia. Cp. arras. For the 
ending see suff. -ian. — Artesian well owes its 
name to the circumstance that the first such 
wells were established by B^lidor (1698-1761) 
in the province of Artois, who therefore called 
them puits artisiens. 

artha, n., purpose {Hindu philos.) — OI. art ham, 
later arthafi , ‘purpose, aim, work, object’, which 
is rel. to fndti, wvdti, ‘rises, moves’, pcchati, 
‘goes toward a thing, reaches’, Avestic Wnaoiti, 
‘moves’, and cogn. with Gk. 6pv0p,i, 6pvr>vat, 
‘to stir up, rouse’, L. orior , oriri, ‘to rise’. See 
orient, and cp. words there referred to. 
arthritic, adj., pertaining to arthritis. — L. art - 
hrlticus , fr. Gk. dp&piTtxo^, fr. Ap&piTiq. See 
next word and -ic. 

arthritis, n., inflammation of a joint {med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. ApD-pIxi^ (soil, voao?), ‘dis- 
ease of the joints’, prop. fern, of the adjective 
dp&ptrr)?, ‘pertaining to the joints’, fr. &p$pov, 
‘joint’. See next word and -itis and cp. diar- 
tbrosis, enarthrosis, synarthrosis, 
arthro-, before a vowel arthr-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to the joints’. — Gk. 
ap&po-, ap&p-, fr. Ap&pov, ‘joint’, which is a 
derivative of base *ar-, ‘to join*. See arm, ‘the 
upper limb’, and cp. arthritis and words there 
referred to. Cp. also article, 
arthrology, n., the study of the joints. — Formed 
fr. arthro- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
arthroplasty, n., formation of (artificial) joints. — 
Formed fr. arthro- and -7rXa«ma. See -plasty, 
arthropod, adj., pertaining to the Arthropoda; 
n., one of the Arthropoda. — See next word. 
Arthropoda, n. pi., the phylum of invertebrate 
animals with jointed limbs (entomol.) — ModL., 
lit. ‘those with jointed feet’; coined by the Ger- 
man anatomist and zoologist Karl Theodor 
Ernst von Siebold (1804-85) in 1845 fr. arthro- 
and -poda. 

Arthur, n., masc. PN. — ML. Arthurus, Artur us, 
fr. W. artk , ‘bear’, which is rel. to Mir. art , of 
s.m. and cogn. with Gk. < 5 tpxxo<;, L. ursus ‘bear’. 
See arctic and cp. words there referred to. 
artichoke, n. — Northern It. articiocco , altered 
fr. It. carciofo, fr. Sp. alcarchofa , fr. Arab, al- 
karshaf fr. a/-, ‘the’, and karshQf ‘artichoke’. 
F. artichaut , and G. Artischocke are also bor- 
rowed fr. It. articiocco . 

article, n. — F., fr. L. ar tic ulus, dimin. of art us, 
‘joint’, which is rel. to ars , gen. art is, ‘art’. See 
art, n., and cp. articular, articulate. For the end- 
ing see suff. -cle. 

Derivatives: article , tr. v., articl-ed, adj. 
articular, adj. — L. articular is, ‘pertaining to the 
joints’, fr. articulus, ‘joint’. See prec. word 
and -ar. 

Articulata, n. pi., a division of animals compris- 
ing invertebrates with jointed Limbs (now called 
Arthropoda). — ModL., coined by the French 
naturalist baron Georges-L6opold-Chr6tien- 
Fr6d6ric-Dagobert Cuvier (1769-1832) fr. L. 
articulatus, ‘jointed*, pp. of articulare. See next 
word. 

articulate, tr. and intr. v. — L. articulatus , pp. of 
articulare , ‘to separate into joints; to utter dis- 
tinctly’, fr. articulus, ‘joint’. See article and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: articulat-ed, adj., articulation (q.v.), 
articulat-ive, adj., articulat-or , n., articulat-ory , 
adj. 

articulate, adj. — L. articulatus, pp. of articulare . 



See articulate, v. 

articulation, n. — F., fr. L. articulationem , acc. 
of articuldtid, ‘separation into joints’, fr. arti- 
culdtus, pp. of articulare. See articulate, v., and 
-ion. 

artifact, n., anything made by human art (pale- 
ont.) — Compounded of L. ars, gen. artis , ‘art’, 
and facer e, ‘to make, do’. See art and fact and 
cp. next word. 

artifice, n., I) skill; 2) trickery. — F., fr. L. arti- 
ficium , ‘handicraft, skill, ingenuity, dexterity; 
craft, cunning, device*, fr. artifex, gen. artificis , 
‘craftsman*, which is formed fr. ars, gen. artis, 
‘art’, and - ficere , fr. facer e, ‘to make, do’. See 
art, n., and fact and cp. artifact. For the change 
of Latin d (in f&cere ) to X (in arti-fic -, the stem 
of arti-fex) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: artific-er, n. 

artificial, adj. — L. artificial is, ‘pertaining to art? 
artificial’, fr. artificium. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: artificial, n., artificiality , n., arti- 
ficialize (q.v.), artificial-ly, adv., artificial-ness, n. 
artillery, n. — OF. (= F.) artillerie , fr. artillier , 
‘to provide with engines of war’, fr. ML. arti- 
cula, ‘engine of war’, dimin. of L. ars. gen. artis , 
‘art’. See art, n., and cp. words there referred to. 
For sense development cp. engine, fr. L. ingenium , 
‘nature, disposition, capacity*. 

Derivative: artillerist, n. 
artinite, n., a hydrous magnesium carbonate 
{mineral.) — Named after the Italian mineral- 
ogist Ettore Artini (1866-1928). For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Artiodactyla, n., an order of mammals {zool.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘having even-numbered toes’, fr. Gk. 
dtpTio?, ‘even*, and 8AxxuXo<;, ‘finger, toe’. For 
the first element see art, for the second see 

dactyl. 

artisan, n. — F., fr. It. artigiano, fr. VL. *arti- 
tianus , fr. L. artttus, pp. of artire, ‘to instruct 
in arts’, fr. ars, gen. artis, ‘art’. See art. For the 
ending cp. partisan. 

artist, n. — F. artiste , fr. It*, artista, which is 
formed fr. L. ars gen. artis, ‘art’. See art and -ist. 
artiste, n. — F. See prec. word, 
artistic, adj. — F. artistique , fr. artiste. See prec. 
word and -ic. 

Derivative: artistic-aliy, adv. 
artistry, n. — Coined by Browning fr. artist and 
suff. -ry. 

Arum, n., a genus of plants; {not cap.) any plant 
of this genus {bot.) — L., fr. Gk. Apov, ‘the 
cuckoopint’, a word of Egyptian origin. See 
Plinius, Historia Naturalis, 19, 96, and cp. 
Araceae. 

Aruncus, n., a genus of plants, the goat’s beard 
{bot.) — L. aruncus (a word used by Pliny), fr. 
Gk. ^puyyoc. Dor. &puyyo<;, ‘goats beard’. See 

Eryngium. 

Arandinaria, n., a genus of bamboo grasses {bot.) 
— ModL., fr. L. arundd, gen. inis, ‘reed*. See 
Arundo, adj. suff. -ary and suff. -la. 

Arundo, n., a genus of grasses {bot.) — L. arundd , 
harundo, Teed’, of uncertain origin, 
arupa, adj., without form {Hindu religion). — OI. 
arupah, formed fr. priv. pref. a - and rupah, 
‘form’. See priv. pref. an- and rupa. 

Arval, adj., pertaining to the Fratres Arvales 
{Rom. relig .) — L. arvalis, ‘pertaining to a culti- 
vated field’, fr. arvum, ‘arable field, cultivated 
land’, which is rel. to ardre, ‘to plow’, and cogn. 
with Gk. Apouv, ‘to plow’, fipoopa, ‘arable land*. 
See arable and adj. suff. -al. 
arrejfa, n., the chickling vetch. — Sp., fir. arvejo , 
‘bastard chick-pea’, rel. to arveja, ‘vetch’, fr. L. 
ervilia, ‘the chick-pea’, which is rel. to ervum , 
‘the bitter vetch’. See Ervum. 

-ary, adj. suff. meaning ‘pertaining to, connected 
with’, as in arbitrary. — ME. - arie , -arye , de- 
rived fr. L. -arius, fem. 1 aria , neut. - arium , either 
directly or through the medium of OF. -ter, 
AF. -er or F. -aire. Cp. adj. suff. -ory. 

-ary, subst. suff. meaning ‘a man belonging to, 
or engaged, in something’, as in emissary , no- 
tary. — L. -arius, prop, identical with adj. suff. 
•arius. See adj, suff. -ary. 
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-ary, subst. suff. denoting ‘a place for, or abound- 
ing in, something’, as in aviary. — L. -arium, 
prop. neut. of the adj. suff. -arius, used to form 
substantives. See prec. suffixes and cp. -arium, 
and -er in the sense ‘receptacle for’. 

-ary, adj. suff., meaning ‘pertaining to’, as in 
exemplary. — L. -arts. The regular English equiv- 
alent of L. -arts is -ar (q.v.) 

Aryan, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
OI. iryah, ‘noble’, which is rel. to OPers. ariya, 
‘noble’ (whence Pers. Iran, ‘Persia’). Cp. Iran- 
ian. As a synonym for ‘Indo-European’ the 
term Aryan was introduced by the German 
philologist Friederich Max Muller (1823-1900). 
Derivatives: Aryan-ism , n., Aryan-ize , tr. v., 
Aryan-iz-ation , n. 

aryballus, n., a bottle with a short neck and glob- 
ular body {Greek antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. ApupaX- 
Xo«;, ‘bag or purse; globular bottle for hold- 
ing oil’, prob. a North Balkanic loan word. See 
Frisk, GEW., I, p.156. 

arytenoid, adj., pertaining to two small cartilages 
in the larynx {anat.) — Gk. ApuxaivoetSfa, ‘shaped 
like a pitcher’, coined by Galen fr. Apuxaiva, 
‘a pitcher* and -oei&fc, ‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form, 
shape*. The first element is rel. to Apuxif)p, 
‘ladle*, fr. Apdctv (Att. Apoxeiv), ‘to draw’ (water, 
wine, etc.) which prob. stands for *f otptieiv, and 
is rel. to e&ploxetv, ‘to find’; see heuristic. For 
the second element see -oid. 

Derivatives: arytenoid, n., arytenoid-ai , adj. 
as, adv. — ME. as{e), als{e), also, al swa, fr. OE, 
ealswd, xlswd, alswd, prop, ‘all so’, rel. to 
MHG. als, dlse, dlsd, ‘so, as, than’, G. als, ‘as, 
than*. See also. 

Derivatives: as, conj., pron., prep, 
as, n., Roman copper coin. — L. as (for *ass), 
gen. assis, prob. lit. meaning ‘square piece of 
metal’ (such was the original form of the coin), 
and orig. identical with assis, axis , ‘plank, disc*, 
which is rel. to asser, ‘pole, stake, post’. See 
ashlar and cp. the second element in ambsace. 
as-, assimilated form of ad- before s. 
asafetida, asafoetida, n. — A ModL. hybrid 
coined fr. ctsa (fr. Pers. aza, ‘mastic’) and L. 
foetida , fem. of foetidus, ‘stinking’. See fetid, 
asana, n., seat; sitting. — OI. asanaft , formed 
from the stem of dste, ‘he sits’, which is cogn. 
with Hitt, esa, esari, ‘he sits’, eszi, ‘he causes 
to sit’, Gk. ^pwci, ‘I sit’. 

asarabacca, n., the wild ginger (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of L. asarum, ‘hazelwort’, and bacca, 
‘berry’. See Asarum and bacci-. 
asaron, n., a crystalline compound, found espe- 
cially in the oils of plants of the genus Asarum. 

— Gk. Aoapov, ‘hazelwort’ of uncertain, possibly 
Sem. origin. Cp. next word. 

Asarum, n., a genus of herbs of the family Aristo- 
lochiaceae {bot.) — ModL., fr. L. asarum , 
‘hazelwort, wild spikenard’, fr. Gk. Aaapov. 
See asaron. 

asbestine, adj., pertaining to asbestos. — L. as- 
bestinus , fr. Gk. Act^otivo?, fr. £a( 3 e<rro<;. See 
next word and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. 
inus). 

asbestos, n. — L. asbestos, fr. Gk. Aapeoxo*;, lit. 
‘unquenchable, inextinguishable*, fr. A- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and a( 3 e<rr<fc, verbal adj. of 
o| 3 ewuvai, ‘to quench, extinguish’, which derives 
fr. I.-E. base *g w es-, ‘to quench, extinguish’, 
whence also Lith. gestu, g&sti, ‘to go out, be 
extinguished’, OSlav. gaSp, gasiti, of s.m., Hitt. 
kishtari , ‘is being put out’, Toch. A kas-, B kes-, 
kds-, ‘to go out, be extinguished’, 
asbolite, n., a mineral containing oxide of cobalt 

— Formed with subst. suff. -rte fr. Gk. Aoj&X*}, 
‘soot’, which is perhaps rel. to Gk. Aftx, ‘dry- 
ness’, ££eiv, ‘to dry up, parch’, and cogn. with 
Goth, azgo, ‘ashes’, L. arere (for * as 2 re), ‘to be 
dry*, ardire, ‘to bum’. See ardent and cp. ash, 
‘powdery substance*. 

Ascaridae, n. pi., a genus of Nematoda or thread- 
worms. — ModL., fr. Gk. Aoxocplg, hen. -C8<x;, 
‘worm in the intestines’, which is rel. to axa- 
p[£av, Att. Aoxapt^eiv, ‘to jump’, axalpeiv, ‘to 
skip, dance*, axipxav (freq. of crxodpeiv), ‘to 
leap, bound’, oxapoq, ‘the parrot fish’ (lit ‘the 
leaping one’), fr. I.-E: base *sqer-, ‘to leap. 
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bound’. See Scarus and -idae. 
ascend, tr. and intr. v. — L. ascendere, ‘to climb 
up, mount’, fr. ad- and scandere, ‘to climb*. See 
scan and cp. descend. For the change of Latin 
d (in scdndere) to tf (in as- render e) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 
ascendance, ascendence, n. — Formed fr. ascend- 
ant resp. ascendent, with suff. -ce. 
ascendancy, ascendency, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -cy. 

ascendant, ascendent, n. — F. ascendant (adj. and 
n.), fr. L. ascendentem , acc. of ascendens, pres, 
part, of ascendere. See ascend and -ancy, resp. 
-eocy. 

ascension, n. — F., fr. L. asdnsidnem, acc. of as- 
cinsid, ‘ascent*, fr. ascensus, pp. of ascendere . 
See ascend and -ion and cp. descension. 
Derivative: ascention-al, adj. 
ascensive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
ascinsus, pp. of ascendere. See ascend and cp. 
defensive. 

ascent, n. — Formed fr. ascend on analogy of 
descent (fr. descend). 

ascertain, tr. v. — OF. acertener, fr. a, ‘to* (see &), 
and certain. See certain. 

Derivatives : ascer tain-able, adj., ascertain-er, n., 
ascertain-ment, n. 

ascetic, adj., self-denying, austere. — Gk. do- 
x7)Toe6c, ‘practiced, laborious, athletic*, fr. 
dox*)T7)<;, ‘one who practices any art or trade*, 
fr. doxeiv, ‘to form by art, to practice gym- 
nastics, to practice, exercise’, which is of un- 
certain origin. The word ascetic was introduced 
into English by Sir Thomas Brown (1663-1704). 
Derivatives: ascetic , n., ascetic-al-ly, adv., as- 
cetic-ism, n. 

asddi&n, n., a sea squirt (zool.) — Gk. doxtSiov, 
dimin. of dox 6q, ‘leather bag*. See ascus. 
asdtes, n., accumulation of fluid in the peritoneal 
cavity (med.) — Gk. doxf-n^, ‘a kind of drop- 
sy’, short for iaxfTrjq lit. ‘a baglike 

dropsy’, fr. &oy6;. See ascus. 

Asclepiadaceae, n. pi., the milkweed family ( hot .) 
— ModL., formed fr. next word with suff. 
-aoeae. 

Asclepias, n., a genus of plants, the milkweed. — 
L. asclepias, name of a plant, fr. Gk. daxX-rjmd?, 
fr. *AoxXt)7u 6<;, name of the god of medicine; 
see next word and -ad. Asclepias orig. meant 
‘the plant dedicated to Asclepius*. 

Asclcpius, n., the god of medicine in Greek my- 
thology. — Gk. *AaxX7]7ri6?, of uncertain ori- 
gin. Cp. Asclepias, Aesculapian. 
asco-, combining form meaning ‘bladder*. — 
Gk. deexo-, fr. dox6?, ‘leather bag, wine skin*. 
See ascus. 

ascospore, n., a spore formed in an ascus (bot.) — 
Compounded of asco- and O7r6po<;, ‘a sowing*. 
See spore. 

ascribe, tr. v. — L. ascribere, ‘to add to in a 
writing’, fr. ad- and scribere , ‘to write*. See 
scribe. 

Derivatives: ascrib-able , adj., ascrib-er , n. 
ascription, n. — L. ascriptid ; gen. -dnis, fr. ascrip- 
tus , pp. of ascribere . See prec. word and -ion. 
ascus, n., a sac in certain fungi (bot) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 6l<sy6;, ‘leather bag, wine skin’ ; of un- 
certain origin. It is possibly cogn. with OI. 
atkah, ‘covering garment*. Cp. ascidian, ascites, 
askos. 

Ascyrum, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. tSoxupov, ‘St. John’s wort’, which is of 
unknown origin. 

-ase, suff. denoting enzymes ( biochemistry ). — 
The ending of diastore (q.v.), the first enzyme 
isolated, became the regular suffix for forming 
nouns denoting enzymes. Cp. -ese. 
aseity, n., being by itself (philos.) — ML. aseitas , 
‘state of being by itself’, fr. L. a se, ‘from, or of, 
himself’. See a-, ‘from’, sui and -ity. 
asepsis, n., absence of sepsis (med.) — Medical 
L., formed fr. priv. pref. a- and sepsis, 
aseptic, adj., pertaining to asepsis, not producing 
sepsis (med.) — Formed fr. priv. pref. a- and 
<T7)7mx&;, ‘putrefactive*. See septic. 

Derivatives: aseptic-al-ly, adv., aseptic-ism , n., 
aseptic-ize , tr. v. 

aseptoi, n., an antiseptic preparation (pharm.) — 



Coined fr. aseptic and suff. -ol (representing L. 
oleum , ‘oil’). 

asexual, adj., not sexual. — A hybrid coined fr. 
Gk. a-, !not* (see priv. pref. a-), and sexual, a 
word of Latin origin. 

Derivatives: asexual-ity , n., asexual-ly , adv. 
ash, n., usually in pi. ashes, a powdery substance 
that remains after burning anything, — ME. 
asche , fr. OE. asce, £sce, rel. to ON., Swed. aska, 
Dan. ask , OHG. asca , MHG., G. asche , Goth. 
azgo, ‘ashes’ (whence Sp. and Port, ascua, ‘red 
hot coal’), fr. I.-E. *as-gdn, *as-ghon, ‘ashes’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ds-> ‘to burn, glow’, whence also 
L. arire (for * ase re), ‘to be dry’, ardSre , ‘to 
bum*. See ardent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: ash-en, adj., ash-ery , n., ash-y, 
adj. 

ash, n., any tree of the genus Fraxinus. — ME. 
asch, esch, fr. OE. xsc , rel. to ON. askr, OS., Dan. 
Swed., OHG. ask , MDu. esce, Du. es, MHG. 
asch, esche, G. Esche , and cogn with Arm. haci, 
‘ash’. Alb. ah, ‘beech’, Gk. 6S;ua, 6%£a, 
‘beech’, and— with -^-formative element— with 
Russ. jdsen\ OIr. uinnius , W., OCo. onnen (fr. 
base *onna, for *osna), ‘ash’,L .ornus (for *osinos), 
‘the wild mountain ash*. The original I.-E. base 
*dsis appears in Lith. uosis, Lett, uosis, OPruss. 
woasis, ‘ash*. 

Derivative: ash-en , adj. 

ashamed, adj. — Pp. of obsol. ashame, fr. ME. 
aschamien , fr. OE. dscamian, ‘to put to shame*, 
which is formed fr. intensive pref. a- and 
scamian, ‘to put to shame*. See shame. 
Ashamnu, n., the shorter of the two alphabetical 
confessions of sins recited in the liturgy of 
Yom Kippur (Jewish religion). — Heb. Ashdm- 
nu, ‘we have trespassed’, fr. ashdm, ‘he has tres- 
passed’, rel. to ashdm , ‘offence, guilt, guilt of- 
fering’, and to Arab, dthima, ‘he has sinned’, 
ithm, ‘offence*. 

Asher, n., 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible: a) a son 
of Jacob; b) the tribe descended from him. — 
Heb. Ashir, lit. ‘happy’ (see Gen. 30:13), rel. to 
ishshir , ‘he pronounced happy’, dsher, ‘happi- 
ness’, ashri, ‘happy is’, and prob. also to Arab. 
ydsara, ‘was gentle, easy, happy*. Cp. the PN. 
Felix, fr. L. felix, ‘happy’, 
asherah, n., a Canaanitish and Phoenician god- 
ess; a sacred tree or pole. — Heb. dsherd h , of 
uncertain origin. 

Ashkenaz, n., the eldest son of Gomer (Gen. 
10:3); also name of a people mentioned in Jere- 
miah (51:27); in the Middle Ages applied to 
Germany. — Heb. Ashkendz. Cp. Enxine, 
Ashkenazim, n. pi., the Jews of Germany, central 
and northern Europe. — r Heb. Ashkenazztm, 
pi. formed fr. Ashkendz. See prec. word, 
ashlar, n., 1) a squared building stone; 2)masonry 
of squared stones. — ME. ascheler , fr. OF. ais- 
selier, fr. L. axillaris , fr. axis, ‘board, plank*, a 
collateral form of assis, of s.m., which is rel. to 
asser, ‘pole, stake, post’. Axis, ‘axle’, is not rel. to 
axis in the above sense. Cp. as, n., atelier. For 
the ending see suff. -ar. 

Derivatives: ashlar -ed, adj,, ashlar-ing, n. 
ashore, adv. — Formed fr. a- ‘on’, and shore, 
ashrafi, n., name of various gold coins, esp. a 
gold coin in Persia. — Pers., fr. Arab. 
ashraf, lit. ‘noble ones’, pi. of sharif, ‘noble’, 
fr. shdrafa, ‘he was exalted, he was noble*. 
See shereef and cp. words there referred to. 
ashrama, n., hermitage (Hinduism). — OI. dird- 
mah, fr. adnominal pref. a- and srdmah, ‘effort, 
toil, fatigue’, whence irdmyati, ‘he becomes 
tired’, which is rel. to OI kldmyati, kldmati , ‘he 
slackens, languishes’ and cogn. with OSlav. 
kromiti , ‘to tame’, chromu, ‘lame*. 

Ashtoretfa, n., a Canaanitish goddess, identical 
with Astarte. — Heb. ‘ Ashtdreth , rel. to Ugar. 
l strt, Akkad. Ishtar. Cp. Ishtar, Astarte, Aphro- 
dite, and the first element in Atargatis. Cp. also 
April. 

Ashura, n.» name of the Mohammedan fast ob- 
served on the 10th day of the month Muhar- 
ram. — Arab. 'Ashurd', lit. ‘the tenth*, Arabized 
fr. Heb. 'astir, ‘the tenth day’, which is rel. to 
'tisard* (fern.), ‘ten*. The Arabic word shows 
Aramaic influence; the ending -d represents the 



Aramaic article. See asor. 

Asia, n. — L. Asia, fr. Gk. *Ao£a, ‘Asia’, fr. Ak- 
kad. df it, ‘to go out; to rise’ (said of the sun), 
which is rel. to Heb. yaizA\ ‘went out; rose’ 
(said of the sun), Aram. y*'d, ‘went forth; burst 
forth, bloomed’, Ethiop. wa 4 da, ‘went out*, 
Arab, wdtfu’a, ‘was or became beautiful, neat 
or clean*. Accordingly Asia orig. denoted ‘the 
Region of the Rising Sun’, in contradistinction 
to Europe, which orig. meant ‘the Region of the 
Setting Sun* (see Europe). Cp. hamotzi. Cp. also 
wudu. 

Asian, adj. and n. — L. Asianus, fr. Gk. * Aoiav6<;, 
fr. ’Aata. See prec. word and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: Asian-ic, adj., Asian- ism, n. 
Asiatic, adj. and n. — L. Asidttcus , fr. Gk. * Aot&- 
tiy6;, fr. ’Aota, ‘Asia’. See Asia and cp. prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: Asiatic-al-ly, adv., Asiatic-ism, n., 
Asiatic-ize, tr. v. 

aside, adv., prep., and n. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and side. 

Asilidae, n. pi., a family of flies (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. L. asilus. See next word and -idae. 

Asflus, n,, a genus of flies (zool.) — L. asilus, 
‘gadfly, horsefly*, prob. of Etruscan origin. See 
A.Emout in Bulletin de la soci6t£ de linguisti- 
que, 30, no 2 . 

Asimina, n., a genus of trees, the North American 
papaw (bot.) — ModL., fr. Can. F. assiminier, 
‘papaw tree’, fr. Illinois Indian rassimina. 
asinego, n., a little ass, a fool. — Sp. asnico, di- 
min. of asno, ‘an ass’, fr. L. asinus, of s.m. See 
next word. 

asinine, adj., like an ass; stupid. — L. asininus, 
fr. asinus, ‘ass, dolt, blockhead’. See ass and 
cp. words there referred to. For the ending see 
suff. -me (representing L. -mus). 

-asis, suff. used in medical terminology to 
denote a state or condition. — Medical L. 
1 asis , fr. Gk. -a.01;, formed from the aorist 
of verbs into -aw, -to (inf. -aeiv, -av). Cp. -esis, 
-osis, -iasis. 

ask, tr. and intr. v. — ME. asken, axien , fr. OE. 
dscian, dcsian, rel. to OS. iscon, Dan. aeske, 
Swed. aska, OFris. askia, MDu. eiscen , Du. 
eisen , ‘to ask, demand’, OHG. eiscon, heisedn, 
‘to ask (a question)’, MHG. eischen, heischen, 
G. heischen , ‘to ask, demand’, and cogn. with 
OI. icchdti (for *is-ske-ti), ‘seeks, desires’, Arm. 
aic (for *ais-ska-), ‘investigation’, OSlav. iskati, 
‘to seek’, Lith. ieSkau, ieSkdti , ‘to seek’, OI. 
i$mdh, ‘spring, god of love’, prob. also with 
Gk. fjieptx; (for* (trjiepo?), ‘longing, yearning, 
desire’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*aish -, ‘to wish, desire, seek*. 

Derivatives: ask-er, n., ask-'tng, n., ask-ing-ly, 
adv. 

ask, n., water newt. — ME. aske, corruption of 
OE. apexe, which is rel. to OS. egithassa , MDu. 
haghedisse , Du. hagedis, OHG. egidehsa , MHG. 
egedehse, eidehse , G. Eidechse. The first element 
of these words is prob. cogn. with L. anguis, 
‘serpent, snake’, Gk. £3^* 'viper*; see anguine 
and cp. echidna. The second element is prob. 
rel. to MHG. dehse, ‘spindle’. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Russ, weretenica , ‘lizard’, fr. wereteno, 
‘spindle*. Cp. asker. 

askance, adv. — ME. askaunce ; of uncertain 
origin. 

askari, n., a native soldier of East Africa. — 
Arab. * askart ; ‘a soldier’, fr. ' dskar , ‘an army’, 
fr. Late Gk. £££pxT]Tov, ultim. fr. L. exer- 
citus, ‘army’, fr. exercire, ‘to train, drill*. See 
exercise and cp. lascar. 

askew, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and skew, 
asker, n., a newt (dial.) — Formed fr. ask, ‘newt’, 
with suff. -er. 

askos, n„ a vase resembling a wine skin ( Greek 
antiq.) — Gk. 6t.0Y.6t;, ‘leather bag, wine skin’. 
See ascus. 

aslant, adv. — Formed fr. a- ‘on’, and slant, 
asleep, adv. and pred. adj. — Formed fr. a-, 
‘on’, and sleep. 

aslope, adv. and pred. adj. — Formed fr. a-, 
‘on’, and slope. 

Asmodeos, n., an evil spirit, the prince of the 
demons. — L. Asmodaeus , fr. Gk. ’AafxoSaToq, 
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fr. Talmudic Heb. Ashm*ddy , fr. Avestic Aesh- 
ma-daeva , lit. ‘Aeshma, the deceitful’, 
asocial, adj., not social. — A hybrid coined fr. 
Gk. 4 -, ‘not’ (see priv. pref. a-), and social, a 
word of Latin origin. 

asomatic, adj., incorporeal. — Formed with suff, 
-ic fr. L. asdmatus , fr. Gk. dccrtofiaTos, ‘disem- 
bodied, incorporeal’, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) 
and Gk. cw^ct, ‘body’. See somatic, 
asomatous, adj., incorporeal. — Gk. aawjjtaro?. 
See prec. word. For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. 
-oq, see -ous. 

asor, n., a Hebrew ten-stringed instrument. — 
Heb. *ds 6 r, fr. ‘eser (masc.), 'dsard* (fem.), 
‘ten’, which i * rel. to Aram. *dsdr (masc.), 'asra 
(fem.), Ugar. ‘shr (masc.), 'shrh (fem.), Arab. 
'ashr (masc.), i dskara h (fem,), Ethiop. *askru 
(masc.), ‘ ashartu (fem.), Akkad, eshri (masc.), 
eskertu, esherit (fem.), ‘ten’. (The masc. 
forms are used with fem. nouns, the fem. 
ones with masc. nouns.) In the Sem. lan- 
guages the orig. meaning of ‘ten* seems to 
have been ‘gathering, collection, union’. Cp. 
Arab. ‘ dshara , ‘he formed a community’, ‘o- 
shtra h , ‘a tribe’, 'ashtr, ‘kinsman’, md'shar , ‘a 
group of men, assembly’. Cp. Ashura. 
asp, n., a snake of the viper family. — OF. aspe, 
fr. L. aspidem, acc. of aspis, ‘asp’, fr. Gk. aamg, 
gen. 4 <nrf 8 o<;, of s.m., which prob. derives fr. 
Heb. tzepha\ ‘basilisk’. 

Derivative : asp-ish , adj. 
asp, n. — Poetic form of aspen. 

Derivative: asp-en t adj. 

asparagus, n. — L., fr. Gk. dorcipayos, Att 
iacpapayo^, ‘asparagus,* which prob. means lit. 
‘a sprout’,- and is rel. to oTrapyav, ‘to swell, be 
ripe’, fr. I.-E. base *sper(e)gy *spher(e)g-, ‘to 
sprout, swell, burst’, whence also L. spargere , 
‘to scatter’. See sparse and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also asperges and sparrow- 
grass. 

Aspasia, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. * Ao7racc£a, fem. 
of aaTcacno^, ‘welcome’, which is rel. to aa-rrdc- 
£eo&at, ‘to welcome’ ; of uncertain origin, 
aspect, n. — L. aspectusy ‘glance, sight, appear- 
ance, countenance’, fr. aspects, pp. of aspicere , 
‘to look at*, fr. ad- and specere, spicere ‘to look 
at’. See species and cp. conspectus, inspect, in- 
trospect, perspective, prospect, respect, retro- 
spect, suspect. 

aspect, tr. v. — L. aspeetdre , ffeq. formed fr. 
aspectusy pp. of aspicere . See aspect, n. 
aspen, n., a variety of poplar. — Orig. an adj. 
formed with suff. -en (cp. ashen, oaken) fr. asp, 
‘the aspen*, fr. ME. aspe, asp , fr. OE. zespe, assp, 
xpsy ‘aspen, white poplar’, which is rel. to ON. 
osp, Dan., Swed. asp, MLG., MDu. espe, Du. 
tfjp.OHG. aspa , MHG. aspe, G. Espe, and cogn. 
with Lett, apsa, OPruss. abse, Lith. apuse, Russ. 
osina (for *opsina). 

asperate, tr. v., to make rough. — L. asp e rat us , 
pp. of asperdre . See asperity and verbal suff. -ate. 
asperges, n., the ceremony of sprinkling (R.C.Ch.) 
— L. asperges, second person sing. fut. indie, 
of aspergerey ‘to sprinkle upon’ ; see asperse. The 
ceremony is called asperges from the opening 
words of the Vulgate, Ps. 51:9 Asperges mS 
hyssopdy rendering Heb. t*hatt l £ni bh*iz 6 bh 
(‘purge me with hyssop’), 
aspergillum, n., a small brush for sprinkling 
(R.C^Ch.) — ML., *a small brush for sprinkling’, 
a diminutive formed fr. L. aspergere. See prec. 
word. 

Aspergillus, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
a diminutive formed fr. L. aspergere. See 
asperges. 

asperifoliate, also asperifolious, adj., having rough 
leaves. — Compounded of L. asper, ‘rough’, 
and foliuniy ‘leaf’. See next word and foliate, 
asperity, n., roughness. — F. asp&riti, fr. L. as - 
peritatem, acc. of asper it as, ‘unevenness, rough- 
ness’, fr. asper , ‘uneven, rough’, which is of un- 
certain origin. Cp. Asperugo, Asperula, Aspredo, 
exasperate. For the ending see suff. -ity. 
asperse, tr. v., 1) to besprinkle (now rare); 2) to 
slander. — L. aspersus, pp. of aspergere , ‘to 
sprinkle upon’, fr. ad- and spargere ,‘ to scatter, 
sprinkle’. See sparse and cp. asperges, disperse. 



For the change of Latin d (in spdrgere) to £ (in 
a-spirgere) see accent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: asper s-ed, adj., aspers-er, n., asper s- 
ive, adj., aspers-ive-ly, adv. 
aspersion, n. — L. aspersid, gen. -onis, fr. asper- 
sus , pp. of aspergere. See prec. word and -ion. 
AsD^ruga. n.. a genus of plants of the borage 
family (bot.) — L. asperugo, ‘a plant with prick- 
ly leaves’, fr. asper, ‘rough’. See asperity. 
Asperula, n. a genus of plants of the madder 
family (bot.) — ModL., a diminutive formed fr. 
L. asper, ‘rough’. See asperity, 
asphalt also asphaltum, n. — F. asphalte , fr. Late 
L. asphalt us, fr. Gk. (SccqxxXxo;, which is of un- 
certain, possibly Sem., origin. See Heinrich 
Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdworter im Grie- 
chischen, Berlin, 1895, p.53. 

Derivatives: asphalt , tr. v„ asphalt-ine, asphalt- 
ic, adjs. 

asphodel, n. — L. asphodelus, fr. Gk. 4 o<p 68 eXo<;, 
a foreign word of uncertain origin. Cp. daffodil, 
which is a doublet of asphodel. 
asphyxia, n., suspended animation (med.) — 
Medical L. fr. Gk. dtor<pu^a, lit. ‘pulselessness*, 
fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and 09^1?, ‘pulsation’, 
which is rel. to aepuy^s, ‘pulsation’, cnp6£eiv 
(for *o<piiy-tetv), ‘to beat, pulsate’. See sphyg- 
raus and -ia. 

asphyxiant, adj., asphyxiating; n., an asphyxiat- 
ing agent. — See prec. word and -ant. 
asphyxiate, tr. v., to suffocate. — See asphyxia 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: asphyxiat-ion, n. 
aspic, n., asp. — OF. (= F.) aspic, which is prob. 
a blend of OF. aspe, ‘asp* (see asp, ‘snake’), and 
OF. (= F.) basilic, ‘basilisk’, fr. L. basiliscus 
(see basilisk), two names that are often asso- 
ciated with each other. 

aspic, n., a savory meat jelly. — F., the same as 
aspic, ‘asp’; so called from the varied colors of 
this jelly. 

Aspidistra, n., a genus of plants of the lily-of-the- 
valley family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘star shield’, 
fr. Gk. daTzlq, gen. 4 a:rri 8 o<;, ‘shield’, and &rrpov, 
‘star’. See next word and aster, 
aspidium, n., the shield fem (bot.) — ModL., lit. 
‘little shield’, fr. Gk, 4 <nr£ 8 iov, dimin. of tkaniq, 
gen. 4o7riSo<;, ‘shield’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

aspirant, adj. — F., fr. L. aspirantem , acc. of as- 
pirant, pres. part, of aspirate. See aspire and -ant. 
aspirate, n. — L. aspiratus, pp. of asplrdre. See, 
aspire, and adj. suff. -ate. 
aspirate, tr. v. — L. aspiratus , pp. of asplrdre . 
See aspirate, n. 

Derivatives: aspirat-ed, adj., aspiration (q.v.), 
aspirat-or, n., aspirat-ory , adj. 
aspiration, n. — L. asplrdtio, gen. -onis, fr. as- 
plrdtus, pp. of asplrdre. See next word and 

-ation. 

aspire, intr. v. — F. aspirer , fr. L. asplrdre , ‘to 
breathe or blow upon; to aspire’, fr. ad- and 
spirdre, ‘to breathe’. See spirit and cp. con- 
spire, expire, inspire, respire, 
aspirin, n. (pharm.) — A hybrid coined by H. 
Dreser in Pfliiger’s Archiv in 1899. The acetylo- 
salicylic acid occurs in the flowers of the plant 
Spiraea ulmaria. In order to distinguish from 
this natural product the same substance gained 
chemically, the word aspirin was formed by 
Dreser from priv. pref. a-, the above mentioned 
plant Spiraea, and chem. suff. -in. Hence aspirin 
prop, means ‘acetylo-salicylic acid which is 
gained not from the Spiraea ulmaria (but in a 
chemical way)’. 

Asplenium, n., a genus of ferns (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. asplinum , ‘miltwort, spleenwort’, fr. Gk. 
4o7tX7)vov, fr. 4 - (see priv. pref. a-) and ctttX^v, 
‘spleen*; see spleen. The plant was so called for 
its healing qualities. The name 4 ctttX7]vov lit. 
means ‘a remedy against (the diseases of) the 
spleen*. 

Aspredo, n., a genus of catfishes (ichthyol.) — 
ModL., fr. L. aspridd, ‘roughness’, fr. asper. 
See asperity. 

asquint, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on*, 
and squint. 



ass, n. — ME. asse , fr. OE. assa, fr. OIr. assan , 
fr. L. asinus, ‘ass, dolt, blockhead’, a word bor- 
rowed from a language spoken in the South of 
Asia Minor, whence also Gk. $vo<; (for orig. 
*osonos), ‘ass’. Arm. esh (collective pi. ishan-k ‘), 
of s.m. Cp. asinego, asinine, easel, onager, 
assagai, assegai, n., a hardwood spear. — Port. 
azagaia , fr. Arab.-Berb. az-zaghdya h , fr. az-, 
assimilated form of al -, ‘the’, and zaghdyah , ‘a 
spear*. Cp. lancegay. 

Derivative: assagai, assegai , tr. v. 
assai, adv., very (musical direction). — It., fr. L. 
ad, ‘to’, and satis , ‘enough’. See assets, 
assai, n., the assai palm. — Port, assai , fr. Tupi 
assahy. 

assail, tr. v. — ME. assailen, fr. OF. asalir, as- 
sailir (F. assa ill ir), fr. VL. assallre , fr. ad- and 
L. salire, ‘to leap, spring’. Cp. L. assilire, ‘to 
leap upon’, and see salient. Cp. also assault. 
Derivatives: assail-able , adj., assailant (q.v.), 
assail-er , n., assail-ment, n. 
assailan t, n. — F. assaillant , pres. part, of as- 
saillir. See assail and -ant 
assart, n., the act of grubbing up trees, bushes, 
etc. (Old English law) — Formed— with change 
of prefix— fr. OF. (= F.) essart , ‘the grubbing 
up of trees’, fr. VL. exsartum , fr. L. ex, ‘out of’ 
(see 1 st ex-), and the stem of sarlre (also spelled 
sarrlre ), ‘to grub, hoe’, whence also sarculum , 
(for *sart-lom), ‘hoe*; cogn. with OI. sfnt, 
‘sickle’, srnih, ‘elephant goad*. L. sarlre is rel. 
to sarpere, ‘to cut off, lop, trim*. See sarmentum. 
assart, tr. v. — OF. essarter , ‘to grub up trees’, 
fr. essart. See assart, n. 

assassin, n., murderer. — F., fr. It. assassino , fr. 
Arab, hashshdshtn, ‘drinkers of hashish ', fr. 
hashish, ‘hemp’; see hashish. The first assassins 
were the fanatic followers of the Shaykh-ul- 
Jabal (the Old Man of the Mountains), who 
committed their murders under the intoxication 
of hashish. The plural suff. -In in assassin was 
mistaken for part of the word. Cp. Bedouin. 
Derivatives: assassin-ate, tr. v., assassin-at- 
ion, n. 

assault, n. — ME. asaut, fr. OF. asaut (F. as- 
saut ), fr. VL. *assaltus, fr. ad- and L. salt us, 
‘a leap’, fr. salire , ‘to leap, spring*. See salient 
and cp. assail. 

assault, tr. v. — OF. assauter , fr. VL. assaltdre , 
fr. ad- and L. saltare , freq. of salire. See as- 
sault, n. 

Derivative: assault-er , n. 
assay, n. — ME., fr. OF. assai, which was form- 
ed — with change of prefix — from OF. essai, 
essay (F. essai), fr. L. exagium , ‘a weighing’, 
fr. exigere , ‘to weigh, measure, examine*, lit. 
‘to drive out’, fr. 1st ex- and agere, ‘to drive’. 
Cp. It. saggio (with the loss of the initial 
syllable) and the verb assaggiare (with the same 
change of pref. as in English). See agent, adj., 
and cp. essay. Cp. also exigent, exiguous, 
assay, tr. v, — ME. assayen , fr. OF. assayer, a 
collateral form of essaier , essayer , fr. assai , 
resp. essai, essay. See assay, n. 

Derivatives : assay-able, adj., assay-er , n., assay- 
ing, n. 

assecuration, n., insurance (law). — ML. asse- 
curatid, gen. -dnis, fr. ad- and L. sicurus, ‘free 
from care, careless’. See secure, 
assecurator, n. (law). — See prec. word and agen- 
tial suff. -or. 

assemblage, n. — F. assemblage, ‘gathering, as- 
semblage’, fr. assembler. See next word and 

-age. 

assemble, tr. and intr. v. — ME. ossemblen , fr. 
OF. (= F.) assembler, ‘to gather, assemble’, fr. 
L. assimulare, ‘to make like, think like’, in later 
sense ‘to gather at the same time’, fr. ad- and 
simulare, ‘to make like, imitate’, fr. simul , 
‘together’. See simulate. 

Derivative: assembl-er, n. 
assembly, n. — ME. assemblee, fr. OF. assemblee 
(F. assemble), prop. fem. pp. of assembler, ‘to 
assemble’, used as a noun. See prec. word and 
-y (representing OF. -e, -ee). 
assent, intr. v. — ME. assenten , fr. OF. asenter, 
assenter, fr. L. assentari, ‘to agree with’, freq. 
formed fr. assentlre, assentlrl, fr..ad- and s entire. 
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‘to feel’. See sense and cp. consent, dissent, 
resent. 

Derivatives: assentation (q.v.), assent-er, n., 
assent- ive, adj., assent- ive- ness, n. 
assent, n. — ME., fr. OF., back formation fr. as- 
senter . See prec. word.' 

assentation, n. — L. assent at id, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
flattering assent’, fr. assentdtus, pp. of assen- 
tdri. See assent, v„ and -ation. 
assentient, adj., assenting; n., one who assents. — 
L. assentiins, gen. -entis, pres. part, of assentire. 
See assent, v., and -ent. 

assert, tr. v. — L. assertus, pp. of asserere , ‘to 
claim, maintain, affirm’, lit. ‘to join to oneself’, 
fr. ad- and serere, ‘to join together, connect, 
combine’. See series and cp. dissert, insert. 
Derivatives: assert-er, n., assertion (q.v.), assert- 
ive, adj., assert-ive-ly, adv.j assert-ive-ness, n. 
assertion, n. — L. assert id, gen. -dnis, fr. assertus, 
pp. of asserere . See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivative: assertion-al, adj. 
assertory, adj. — L. assertdrius, ‘pertaining to an 
assertion, assertive’, fr. assertus, pp. of asserere. 
See assert and adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: assertori-ai, adj., assertori-al-ly , 
adv. 

assess, tr. v., to evaluate for taxation. — ME. 
assessen, fr. OF. assesser, fr. Late L. assessdre, 
freq. formed fr. L. assessus, pp. of assidere, ‘to 
sit by or near; to assist in office’, fr. ad- and 
seder e, ‘to sit’. See sedentary and cp. assiduous, 
assize. Cp. also cess, ‘tax’, which is an aphetic 
form of assess. 

Derivatives: assess-able , adj., assess-ee , n., as- 
sess-ment, n., assessor (q.v.) 
assessor, n. — ME. assessour, fr. OF. assessour 
(F. assesseur), fr. L. assessorem, acc. of assessor, 
lit. ‘a sitter by’, fr. assessus, pp. of assidere. See 
prec. word and agential suff. -or. 

Derivative: assessor-ial , adj. 
assets, n. — Orig. a singular noun fr. OF. asez 
(pronounced asets) (whence F. assez ), ‘enough’, 
fr. VL. *ad-satis, ‘in sufficiency’ ,fr. L. ad, ‘to’ (see 
ad-), and satis , ‘enough’. Cp. OProven?. assatz, 
‘enough’. It. assai, ‘much’, which also derive fr. 
VL. *ad-satis, and see satis, sad. 
asseverate, tr. v., to affirm. — L. asseveratus, pp. 
of asseverare , ‘to act with earnestness, to assert 
strongly’ (said of speech), fr. ad- and severus, 
‘serious, grave, strict, austere’. See severe and 
cp. persevere. 

Derivatives: asseverat-ive , adj., asseverat-ive-ly, 
adv., assever-at-ory, adj. 
asseveration, n., affirmation. — L. asseveratid , 
gen. -dnis, ‘vehement assertion’, fr. asseveratus, 
pp. of asseverare. See prec. word and -ion. 
assibilate, tr. v., to make sibilant. — L. assibi- 
latus , pp. of assibilare, fr. ad- and sibilare, ‘to 
hiss’. See sibilant. 

Derivative: assibilat-ion, n. 
assiduity, n. — L. assiduitas, gen. -tat is, ‘con- 
tinual presence’, fr. assiduus. See next word 
and -ity. 

assiduous, adj., I) constant in application; 2) dili- 
gent. — L. assiduus, ‘busy; incessant, continual, 
constant’, lit. ‘sitting by (one’s work)’, fr. assi- 
dere, ‘to sit by’, fr. ad- and sedere , ‘to sit*. See 
ad- and sedentary. For the change of Latin e 
(in sedere ) to i (in as-sidere), see abstinent and 
cp. words there referred to. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives : assiduous-ly, adv., assiduous-ness, n. 
assiento, asiento, n., contract or convention. — 
Sp. asiento, fr. asentar , ‘to adjust, settle, estab- 
lish’, lit. ‘to place on a chair’, formed fr. a 
(fr. L. ad, ‘to’), and sentar, ‘to place on a chair, 
set, set up, establish’, fr. L. sedens , gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of sedere , ‘to sit’. See ad- and seden- 
tary. 

assign, tr. v. — ME. assignen, fr. OF. aligner, as- 
signer, fr. L. assigndre, ‘to assign, allot, distrib- 
ute’, lit. ‘to mark out’, fr. ad- and signdre, ‘to 
mark*, fr. signum, ‘mark, token, sign’. See sign, 
n., and cp. design. 

Derivatives: assign-able, adj., assignabl-y, adv. 
assign, n., one assigned. — F. assigni, pp. of as- 
signer. See prec. word and cp. assignee, 
assignat, n., paper money issued by the French 



revolutionary government (1789-96). — F., fr.L. 
assignatum, neut. pp. of assigndre. See ^ssign, v. 
assignation, n., appointment to meet; assignment. 
— ME. assignation, fr. OF. assignation (F. 
assignation ), fr. L. assignationem , acc. of assig- 
nat id, ‘allotment*, fr. assignat us, pp. of assig- 
ndre. See assign, v., and -ation. 
assignee, n., an assign. — F. assigne, pp. of as- 
signer, fr. L. assigndre. See assign, v., and cp. 
assign, n. 

assignment, n. — ME. assignement, fr. OF. as- 
signment, fr. assigner. See assign, v., and -ment. 
assimilate, tr. and intr. v. — L. assimilatus, pp. 
of assimilare, ‘to make like, liken’, fr. ad- and 
similar e, ‘to make similar to’, fr. similis, ‘like, re- 
sembling*. See similar and verbal suff. -ate and 
cp. assemble. 

Derivatives: assimilation (q.v.), assimilat-ive, 
adj., assimilat-or, n., assimilat-ory, adj. 
assimilation, n. — L. assimildtio, gen. assimila- 
tions, ‘likeness, similarity’, fr. assimilatus , pp. 
of assimilare. See assimilate and -ion. 
assist, tr. and intr. v. — F. assister, ‘to stand by, 
help, assist*, fr. L. assister e, ‘to stand by’, fr. ad- 
and sistere, ‘to cause to stand, put, place; to 
stand still, stand’,. from the reduplicated base of 
stare, ‘to stand’. Cp. OI. tisfhati, Avestic hish- 
taiti, ‘stands’, and Gk. ‘I cause to stand, 

place; I stand’, which stands for 
and see state. Cp. also consist, desist, exist, 
insist, persist, resist, subsist, 
assistance, n. — F., fr. assistant . See next word 
and -ce. 

assistant, adj. and n. — F. assistant , adj. and n., 
prop. pres. part, of assister . See assist and -ant. 
assize, n. — ME. assise, fr. OF. asise, ‘session’ 
(whence F. assises, ‘the assizes’), prop. fem. 
pp. of asseoir, ‘to cause to sit, to set’, fr. L. as - 
sidire, ‘to sit by*. See assess and cp. size. 
Derivatives: assize, tr. v., assize-ment, n., assiz- 
er, n. 

associate, adj. — F., fr. associer , fr. L. associare. 
See next word and -able. 

Derivatives: associabil-ity, n., associable-ness, n . 
associate, tr. and intr. v. — L. associatus, pp. of 
associare, ‘to join to, unite with’, fr. ad- and 
sociare, ‘to join together, associate’, fr. socius, 
‘companion’. See sociable and verbal suff. -ate 
and cp. consociate, dissociate. 

Derivatives: associat-ed , adj., association, asso- 
ciative (qq.v.) 

associate, adj. — L. associatus, pp. of associare. 
See prec. word. 

Der ivative : associate . n. 

association, n. — F., fr. ML. associdlidnem, acc. 
of associatio, fr. L. associatus , pp. of associare. 
See associate, v., and -ion, and cp. consociation, 
dissociation. Derivative: association-al, adj. 
associative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive from 
the verb associate; first used by Coleridge. 
Derivatives: associative-ly, adv., associative- 
ness, n. 

assoil, tr. v., to absolve (archaic). — ME. assoi- 
len, fr. OF. assoile, pres, subjunctive of assoldre 
(F. absoudre), ‘to absolve’. See absolve, which 
is the doublet of assoil. 

Derivative: assoil-menl , n. 
assoilzie, tr. v., to acquit (Scot. law). — Formed 
fr, prec. word. 

assonance, n. — F., fr. assonant. See next word 
and -ce and cp. sonance and words there re- 
ferred to. 

assonant, adj. — F., fr. L. assonantem, acc. of as- 
sondns, pres. part, of assonare , ‘to sound to, res- 
pond to’,fr. ad- and sonare, ‘to sound’. See sound, 
‘voice’, and cp. sonant and words there referred to. 
assonate, intr. v. L. assonatus, pp. of assonare. 

See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
assort, tr. and intr. v. — OF. assorter , ‘to assort, 
match’, fr. a, ‘to’ (see &)> and sorte , ‘sort, kind, 
species’. See sort, v. and n. The change of con- 
jugation in F. assort ir, of s.m., is due to the in- 
fluence of the verb sortir, ‘to go out’. 
Derivatives: assort-ative , adj., assort-ed, adj., 
assort-er, n., assort-ive, adj., assort-ment , n. 
assuage, tr. v., to mitigate; to soothe. — ME. 
asuagen, fr. OF. asuager, assouager, assouagier , 
fr. a, ‘to’ (see &), and L. suavis , ‘sweet’. See 



'sweet and cp. suave. 

Derivatives assuag-er, n., assuagement (q.v.) 
assuagement, n. — OF. assouagement , fr. assou- 
ager. See assuage and -ment. 
assuetude, n., custom, habit (med.) — L. assue- 
tudd , fr. assuetus, pp. of assuiscere, ‘to accus- 
tom’, fr. ad- and suescere , ‘to become used or 
accustomed’, fr. I.-E. base *swedh -, ‘to make 
one’s own*. See custom and cp. consuetude. For 
the ending see suff. -tude. 
assume, tr. and intr. v. — L. assumere, ‘to take 
to (oneself), take up, adopt, usurp’, fr. ad- and 
sumere , ‘to take’ ; which is compounded of sub-, 
‘under’, and emere, ‘to take*. See exempt and 
cp. consume, presume, resume, subsume. Cp. also 
redeem. 

Derivatives: assum-ed, adj., assum-ed-ly, adv., 
assum-ing , adj., assum-ing-ly, adv. 
assumption, n. — L. assumptid, gen. -dnis, ‘a tak- 
ing, receiving’, fr. assumptus, pp. of assumere. 
See prec. word and -ion and cp sumption and 
words there referred to. 

assumptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
assumptus, pp. of assumere. See assume and cp. 
prec. word. 

assurance, n. — OF. aseiirance (F. assurance), 
fr. aseiirer. See assure and -ance. 
assure, tr. v. — OF. aseiirer (F. assurer), fr. Late 
L. asseciirdre, fr. ad- and L. se curus, ‘safe’. See 

secure, sure. 

Derivatives: assur-ed, adj., assur-ed-ly, adv., 
assur-ed-ness, n., assur-er, n., assur-ing, adj., as- 
sur-ing-ly, adv. 

assurgent, adj., rising. — L. assurgens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of assurgere , ‘to rise up’, fr. ad- and 
surgere, ‘to rise’. See surge and cp. insurgent. 
Assyria, n. — L. Assyria, fr. Gk. * Acraupta (short 
for ’Acoupta ’^ e Assyrian land’), fem. of 
’Aooiipioc, ‘pertaining to Assyria’, fr. Akkad. 
Ashshur. Cp. Heb. Ashsh&r , Gen. 10:10. Cp. 
also Syria. 

Derivatives: Assyri-an, adj. and n., Assyri-an- 
ize, v. 

Assyriology, n., the study of the history and 
language of Assyria. — Compounded of As- 
syria and Gk. -Xofta, fr. -X6yoi;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: Assyriolog-ic-al , adj., Assyriolog- 
ist , n. 

-ast, agential suff., identical in meaning to -ist. — 
F. -aste, fr. L. -asta, fr. Gk. -aerd):;, which stands 
for -oca-rfe and is formed fr. -oca- (the ending 
of the stem of the verbs in -a£etv) and agential 
suff. -nl fc. Cp. -ist. 

Astarte, n., a Phoenician goddess, identical with 
Greek Aphrodite. — L., fr. Gk. ’AoTdcpTT), fr. 
Heb.-Phoen. ‘ AshtSreth . See Asbtoreth and cp. 
Aphrodite. 

astatic, adj. (electricity) — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. Gk. tfaraxtx;, ‘not steadfast’, fr. (see priv. 
pref. a-) and gtoct^c;, ‘standing’, verbal adj. of 
forojpu (for *oi-or^|jLi), ‘I cause to stand, place; 
I stand’. See static. 

astatine, n., name of a radioactive element (chem.) 
— Formed with chem. suff. -ine, fr. Gk. 
tfoTaToc, ‘unstable’. See prec. word, 
asteism, n., genteel irony. — Gk. aaTe'Capt.6<;, 
‘wit, witticism’, fr. aaxeio<;, ‘of the town’, fr. 
(Jcoto, ‘town, city’, esp. ‘the city of Athens’, fr. 
orig. fiaxu [cp. Arcadian faaaTu^x^ (gen. of 
faoGTijoxo;), ‘protecting the city (of Athens)’, 
epithet of Pallas Athene], which is cogn. with 
OI. vdstu, ‘dwelling place’, vdstu, vastu, ‘seat, 
place, thing’, Toch. A waft, ‘house’, fr. I.-E. 
base *wes-, ‘to dwell’. See was and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also the first element in 
Astyanax. For the ending see suff. -Ism. 

Aster, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family 
(bot.) — L. aster, ‘star’, fr. Gk. Aax7jp ; so called 
from the radiate heads of its flowers.* See star 
and cp. asterisk, Astraea, astrology, astrono- 
my, disaster. 

-aster, combining form meaning ‘star, starlike’, 
as in Clypeaster. — See prec. word. 

-aster, suff. expressing incomplete resemblance, 
usually of dimin. and deprecative force. — L. 
-aster, fr. Gk. -occxTjp, a suff. orig. forming 
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nouns from verbs ending in -d£eiv, later gene- 
ralized as a pejorative suff. Cp. racTpaax7]p, ‘he 
who plays the father’, fr. itotxiqp, ‘father’. The 
Gk. suff. -a<mr)p was adopted by the Latin, 
whence, in the form -astre, - dtre , it came into 
the Old French, resp. the French. Cp. the words 
medicaster, oleaster, pinaster, poetaster. Cp. also 
-ster. 

asteria, n., a gem reflecting a six-rayed light 
(Greek antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. d<rrep(d, ‘a pre- 
cious stone’, prop. fem. of dax^piot;, ‘starred, 
starry’, used asanoun.fr. dor^p, ‘star’. See Aster, 
asterisk, n., the figure of a star (the printing 
mark *). — Late L. asteriscus, fr. Gk. doreptoxoc, 
dimin. of dkjxVjp, ‘star’. See Aster, 
aster ism, n., a system of stars, a constellation. — 
Gk. dorepicrp.6^, fr. d<rrr)p, ‘star’. See Aster and 
-ism. 

astern, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and stern, 
asteroid, adj., starlike. — Gk. doxepoet&fc, 
compounded of aonfjp, ‘star’, and -oei8:fc, t 
‘like’, fr. eI8o<;,‘form, shape’. See Aster and -aid. 
Derivative: asteroid , n. 

Asteroidea, n., a class of echinoderms, the starfish 
(zool.) — ModL. See asteroid, 
asthenia, n., weakness (med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. dalHveioc, ‘weakness’, fr. dcT^ev^?, ‘weak’, 
fr. d- (see priv. pref. a-) and a#£vos, ‘strength’. 
See sthenic and cp. sthenia. 
asthenic, adj., weak (med.) — Gk. dc£evix6<;, fr. 
da^evfa, ‘weak’. See prec. word and -ic. 
asthma, n., a chronic disorder characterized by 
difficulty in breathing. — Gk. dofya, ‘hard- 
drawn breath’, which prob. stands for *4vo&pux 
and derives fr. I.-E. base *an~, ‘to blow, breathe’, 
whence also dvepio?, ‘wind’, L. animus , ‘breath 
of air, air, breath’ ; see animus. See Frisk, GEW., 
I, pp. 161-62 s.v. dafyia. 

asthmatic, adj. — L. asthmatic us , fr. Gk. da&pux- 
ti x.6q, fr. do&pux. See asthma and -atic. 
Derivative: asthmatic-al-ly, adv. 
astigmatic, adj., pertaining to, or suffering from, 
astigmatism (med. and optics ). — See next word, 
astigmatism, n., defect of the eye that prevents 
the rays of light from converging to a point on 
the retina (med. and optics). — Coined by the 
English mathematician and philosopher Wil- 
liam Whewell (1794-1866) in 1819 fr. priv. pref. 
a- and Gk. orLy^a, gen. cmypxTOf;, ‘a prick, 
puncture, mark’. See stigmatic and -ism. 
Astilbe, n., a genus of plants of the saxifrage 
family (hot.) — ModL., lit. ‘not shining’, fr. 
priv. pref. a- and axiXpeiv, ‘to shine’. See stilbite. 
astir, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and stir, 
astomatous, adj., having no mouth. — Formed 
fr. priv. pref. a- and -stoma tous. 
astonish, tr. v. — Obsol. astony , fr. ME. astonien, 
astonen , which is formed with change of pref. 
fr. estoner (whence F. etonner), fr. VL. *exto- 
ndre , lit. ‘to strike with thunder’, fr. 1st ex- 
and L. tondre, ‘to thunder’. See thunder and cp. 
astound. The verb astonish was influenced in 
form by English verbs ending in -ish, in which 
this sufljs the equivalent of OF. and F. -iss, 
and goes back ultimately to the Latin inchoative 
suff. 'is cere. Cp. admonish, distinguish , ex- 
tinguish. 

Derivatives: astonish-ed-ly , adv., astonish-er, n., 
astonish-ing, adj., astonish-ing-ly, adv., astonish - 
ing-ness, n. 

astound, tr. v. — ME. astoned, astouned, pp. of 
astonien. See astonish. 

Derivatives: astound-ing , adj., astound-ing-ly , 
adv., astound-ment, n. 

astraddle, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 

straddle. 

Astraea, n., the goddess of justice in Greek and 
Roman mythology. — L., fr. Git. ’Aoxpoda, lit. 
‘starry’, fem. of darxpocTos, fr. aarnrjp, ‘star’. See 
Aster. 

astragal, n., a convex molding (archit.) — L. as- 
tragalus, fr. Gk. daxpiyaXc ><;, ‘one of the ver- 
tebrae of the neck, anklebone, molding’, assim- 
ilated fr. *6oxpdyaXo<;, which is rel. to 6arpa- 
xov, ‘oyster shell, potsherd’, oa-riov, ‘bone’, and 
cogn. with L. os, ‘bone’. See os. 
astragalus, n., the ball of the ankle joint (anat.) 
— L. See prec. word. 



Astragalus, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(hot.) — L. See astragal, 
astrakhan, astrachan, n., the fur of still-born or 
young lambs from Astrakhan. — From As- 
trakhan in Russia. The name of the city lit. 
means ‘star of the caravanserai’. See astral and 
khan, ‘caravanserai’. 

astral, adj., pertaining to the stars. — F., fr. L. 
astrdlis , fr. astrum , ‘star’, fr. Gk. tforpov, which 
is rel. to dtrrijp, ‘star’. See Aster and adj. suff. 

-* 1 . 

Derivative: astral-ly , adv. 
astrapophobia, n., morbid fear of lightning (med.) 
— Medical L., compounded of Gk. daxpotTr^, 
‘lightning’, and -<pop£a, ‘fear of*, fr. 96^05, ‘fear*. 
Gk. a0Tpa7a) is a collateral form of doxepo7ri|, 
<rrep 0777 }, and lit. means ‘the eye of a star’, fr. 
doxdpot;, icrcyp, ‘star’, and stem & 7 t-, ‘to look’ 
(whence also 67^), ‘an opening, hole’, 6^, 
‘sight’). See Aster and optic. For the second ele- 
ment see -phobia. 

astray, adv. and adj. — For on stray , fr. pref. a-, 
‘on*, and the noun stray, 
astrict, tr. v., ‘to bind, constrict. — L. as t rictus , 
pp. of astringere, ‘to draw tight, bind’, fr. ad- 
and stringere , ‘to draw tight’. See stringent. 
Derivatives: astrict ion (q.v.), astrict-ive , adj. 
astriction, n. — L. astrictid , gen. -onis, ‘a drawing 
tight’, fr. astrictus , pp. of astringere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Astrid, a fem. PN. — A Norse name rel. to 
OHG. Ansitruda , which is compounded of ansi, 
‘god’, and trut, drut (whence MHG. trut, G. 
traut), ‘beloved, dear*. For the first element cp. 
Anselm, for the second see true and cp. the 
second element in Ermentrud and in Gertrude, 
astride, adv. and prep. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on*, and 
stride. 

astringe, tr. V., to bind, constrict. — L. astrin- 
gere , ‘to draw tight’. See astrict. 
astringency, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -cy. Cp. stringency. 

astringent, adj., that which contracts, severe. — 
L. as tr ingens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of astrin- 
gere, ‘to draw close, tighten, contract*. See 
astringe and -ent. 

astro-, before a vowel astr-, combining form 
meaning ‘star’. — Gk. aoxpo-, dcoxp-, fr. daxpov, 
‘star’, which is rel. to doxrfjp, ‘star’. See Aster, 
astrocyte, n., a star-shaped cell (anat.) — Com- 
pounded of astro- and Gk. xuxo?, ‘a hollow 
vessel*. See -cyte. 

astrography, n., the mapping of the stars. — Lit. 
‘description of the stars’, fr. astro- and Gk. 
-ypa<pla, fr. ypdhpsw, ‘to write*. See -graphy. 
Derivative: astrograph-ic, adj. 
astrolabe, n., an obsolete astronomical instru- 
ment. — ME., fr. OF. astrelabe, fr. ML. astro- 
labium, fr. Gk. dorpoXipov (scil. tfpyocvov), lit. 
‘startaking (instrument)’, fr. &rxpov, ‘star*, and 
the stem of Xa|i.[ 3 dveiv, ‘to take’. See astro- 
and lemma. 

astrologer, n. — See astrology and agential suff 
-er. 

astrologic, astrological, adj. — Gk. &<TxpoXoyix6<;, 
fr. aoxpoXoyla. See astrology and -ic, resp. al- 
so -al. 

astrology, n. — F. astrologie, fr. L. astrologia , 
fr. Gk. ioxpoXoyla, ‘astronomy’, later ‘astrol- 
ogy’, fr. dcaxpoX6yo<;, ‘astronomer’, later ‘astrol- 
oger’, which is compounded of &rxpov, ‘star’, 
and -X6yoe, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner); one who deals (with a certain topic)*. 
See astro- and -logy. 

astrometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
brightness of stars. — Compounded of astro- 
and Gk. ptixpov, ‘measure*. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm*. 

astronaut, n., one who flies through space; one 
concerned with space flight. — Compounded 
of astro- and Gk. vatix*)?, ‘sailor, seaman*. See 
nautical and cp. cosmonaut 
astronautics, n., the science of space flight. — 
Compounded of astro- and nautics. Cp. prec. 
word. Cp. also cosmonautics, 
astronomer, n. — See astronomy and agential suff. 
-er. 

astronomic, astronomical, adj. — F. astronomique , 



fr. L. astronomicus, fr. Gk. iaxpovopux6q, fr. 
daxpovopda. See next word and -ic, resp. also 

-aL 

Derivative: astronomical-y, adv. 
astronomy, n. — OF. astronomie , fr. L. astro- 
nomia, fr. Gk. doxpovopda, ‘astronomy’, fr. 
dtoxpov6ptoq, ‘an astronomer’, lit. ‘star-arranger’, 
fr. icrxpov, ‘star*, and -v6pitx;, ‘arranger*, which 
is rel. to v^pieiv, ‘to deal out, distribute’. See 
Nemesis and cp. nomo-. 

astrophysics, n. — Lit. ‘astronomical physics*. 
See astro- and physics. 

astudous, adj., astute. — F. astucieux (fem. 
astucieuse ), fr. astuce , ‘astuteness’, fr. L. astutia , 
‘dexterity; cunning, subtlety’, fr. astutus. See 
astute and -ous. 

Astur, n., the genus of the goshawks (zool.) — 
ML.,fr. L. acceptor , secondary form of accipiter , 
‘falcon’ (see accipiter), whence also OSp. aztor , 
Port, agor , It. astore , OProven$. austor , OF. 
ostoir, ostour , F. autour , ‘goshawk’. Cp. ostreger. 
astute, adj., shrewd, cunning, crafty. — L. astu- 
tus , ‘artful, drafty, cunning’, fr. astus, ‘clever- 
ness, craft, cunning’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: astute-ly, adv., astute-ness, n. 
Astyanax, n., the son of Hector and Andromache 
(Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’Aoxudva!;, lit. 
‘king of the city’, fr. daxu, ‘city* (see asteism), 
and <5tva£, orig. *fava£, ‘chief, lord, master’, a 
. name given to him in reference to his father. 
Cp. Andromache. 

asunder, adv. — OE. on sundran. See pref. a-, ‘on’, 

and sunder. 

asura, n., a god, a good spirit; later an evil spirit 
(Hindu mythol.) — OI. asurah, prob. rel. to OI. 
dsuh (for *nsu~), ‘breath of life’, fr. I.-E. base 
*an-, ‘to blow, breathe’, whence also OI. dni-ti, 
dna-ti , ‘breathes’, L. Mnima, ‘breath of air, 
breath, soul, life’, animus, ‘soul, spirit, mind, 
courage, wish, derive’. See animus and cp. ahura 
and sura, ‘spirit, demon*. 

Asvins, n. pi., two Vedic gods, twin brothers, the 
Dioscuri of Vedic mythology. — OI. Asvinau 
(dual), lit. ‘horse owners’, fr. dsvah , ‘horse’, 
which is rel. to Avestic aspa-, and cogn. with 
Gk. frnros, L. equus, ‘horse’. See equine, 
asylum, n. — L. asylum , fr. Gk. doOXov, ‘refuge, 
sanctuary’, prop. neut. of the adjective douXog, 
‘free from plunder, inviolable’, used as a noun, 
fr. d- (see priv. pref. a-) and 06X7], ouXov, ‘the 
right of seizure’, whence arOXav, ‘to strip, plun- 
der’. Accordingly dcouXov lit. means ‘an invio- 
lable place’. 

asymmetric, asymmetrical, adj. — Formed with 
suff. -ic, resp. also -al, fr. Gk. doufi^P 0 ^ See 

asymmetry. 

Derivative: asymmetrical-ly , adv. 
asymmetry, n. — Gk. doupLpLexpta, ‘incommen- 
surability’, fr. daupiptexpos, ‘incommensurate; 
disproportionate’, fr. d- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
tript,piexpo<;, ‘commensurable’. See symmetry and 
cp. dissymmetry. 

asymptote, n., a straight line continually ap- 
proaching but never meeting a curve (math.) — 
Gk. dotipLTrxwxoi;, ‘not falling together’, formed 
fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-), auv, ‘with’ (see sym-, 
syn-), and 7txoit6<;, ‘fallen’, verbal adj . of TtfTrreiv, 
‘to fall*, which stands for * 7 U- 7 txeiv, fr. *pt 
zero degree of I.-E. base *pet -, ‘to fly, to fall’. 
See feather and cp. symptom and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: asymptot-ic , asymptot-ic-al, adjs., 
asymptot-ic-al-ly , adv. 

asyndetic, adj., using asyndeton. — See next word 
and -ic. 

Derivative: asyndetic-al-ly, adv. 
asyndeton, n., omission of conjunctions (rhet.) — • 
Gk. d<riv$exov, neut. of douvSeTo^, ‘uncon- 
nected’, fr. &- (see priv. pref. a-) and cruvSeroq, 
‘connected’, verbal adj. of cruvSeiv, ‘to bind 
together, connect’, fr. txuv, ‘with’ (see syn-), and 
$eiv, ‘to bind’. See diadem and cp. polysyn- 
deton. 

at, prep. — OE. set , rel. to ON., OS,, Goth, at, 
OFris. et, at, OHG. az, and cogn. with L. ad, 
‘to, toward’, OIr. ad-, W. add-, Phryg. a 
a( 3 -, ‘to’. Cp. ad-. 
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at-, assimilated form of ad- before /. 
atabal, n., kettledrum. — Sp., fr. Arab, af-fabl, 
‘the drum’, fr. af- t assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, 
and / abl , ‘drum’. Cp. timbal, 
atacamite, n., a basic copper chloride (mineral.) 

— Named after the province of Atacama , in 
Chile. For the ending see subst. suff. -Ite. 

atajo, n., a drove of jnules (Amer. Sp.) — Sp., 
‘separation’, fr. atajar , ‘to separate’, fr. a- (fr. 
L. ad), ‘to’, and tajar, ‘to cut’, fr. VL. *taliare , 
‘to cut*. See ad- and tailor. 

Atalanta, n., daughter of King Schoeneus, famous 
for her swiftness in running ( Greek mythol.) — 
L., fr. Gk. ’AxaXavTrj (fern, of axaXavxoc;), 
‘having the same value (as a man)’, from copul. 
pref. 4- and xaXavxov, ‘balance, weight, talent, 
value’. Copul. pref. 4- stands for I.-E. *sqi-, a 
weak gradational form of I.-E. base *sem -, 
‘one, together’; see same. For the etymology 
of xaXavxov see talent. 

atalaya, n., a watchtower. — Sp., fr. Arab, at- 
taldyi\ ‘the sentries’, fr. af - , assimilated form of 
al-, ‘the’, and faldyi*, pi. of fait ‘a* 1 , ‘sentinel*, but 
mistaken for a singular. See Dozy-Engelmann, 
Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais d£- 
riv6s de l’arabe, 2nd edition, pp. 209-10. Arab. 
talfa 1 * derives fr. fala'a, ‘he rose’, 
ataman, n., a Cossack commander. — Russ., fr. 
Pol. hetman . See hetman, 
ataraxia, n., calmness, impassiveness. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 4xapa£ia, ‘calmness, impassiveness, 
calmness’, lit. ‘imperturbability’, fr. a- (seepriv. 
pref. a-) and the stem of xapao’oeiv, ‘to trouble, 
disturb’, which is rel. to &p4aoetv, of s.m., and 
cogn. with ON. dregg , ‘dreg’. See dreg. 
Atargatis, n., Syrian goddess of fertility. — Gk. 
*AxapY<xTt<;, fr. Aram. ‘ Attdr , ‘Astarte’, which 
is rel. to Heb. * Ashtdreth (see Ashtoreth), and 
Palmyrene *Athe , name of a goddess (cp. Der- 
ceto). 

ataunt, adj., fully rigged (naut.) — F. autant , ‘so 
much, as much as possible’, fr. earlier altant, 
which is compounded of the OF. pron. al, 
‘something else’, and tant, ‘so much’. The first 
element derives fr. VL. *ale, which is shortened 
fr. *alid, corresponding to L. aliud, neut. of alius, 
‘another’; see alias, else. The second element 
comes fr. L. tantus, ‘so great, so much’, for 
which see tantamount. Cp. taunt, ‘very tali’, 
atavic, adj., of a remote ancestor. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. L. atavus . See next word, 
atavism, n., reversion to a remote ancestral type. 

— Formed with suff. -ism fr. L. atavus, ‘father 
of a great-grandfather, ancestor’, fr. pref. at -, 
‘beyond’, and avus, ‘grandfather’. See uncle and 
cp. avuncular. 

atavistic, adj., pertaining to atavism; tending to 
atavism. — Formed with suff. -istic fr. L. atavus. 
See prec. word. See atavism. 

Derivative: atavistic-al-ly, adv. 
ataxia, n., irregularity of bodily functions (med.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. &xa££a, ‘want of order’, 
fr. 4- (see priv. pref. a-) and xa^u;, ‘arrange- 
ment, disposition, order*, from the stem of* 
xaeaetv, ‘to arrange, put in order’. See tactic. 

ataxic, adj. — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-ic. 

ate, past tense of eat. — ME. ate , formed on the 
analogy of brake, spake. 

Ate, n., the goddess of infatuation and evil in 
Greek mythology. — Gk. ’'Ax7j, fr. 4xy), ‘in- 
fatuation, bane, ruin, mischief*, which stands 
for *4fa XT) and is rel. to d c4to, ‘I hurt, damage’, 
a-aaxo<;, ‘unhurt, uninjured’; of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

-ate, suff. forming participial adjectives (as in se- 
date, ornate) and adjectives (as in chordate y stel- 
late). — L. - atus , pp. suff. of verbs of the first 
conjugation. 

-ate, verbal suff. — L. pp. suff. -atus, hence deriv- 
atively identical with adj. suff. -ate (q.v.) Its 
original use consisted in the formation of verbs 
from participial adjectives in -ate. So e.g. from 
the participial adj. separate arose the verb to 
separate. 

-ate, subst. suff. expressing office, dignity, rank , 
honor . — L. -atus (gen. -atus), a suff. formed 
from the participial suff. -atus. Cp. e.g. consulate 



and see adj. suff. -ate. 

-ate, subst. suff. forming names of salts from 
acids whose names end in -ic, as nitrate, fr. 
nitric acid (chem.) — L. -dtum, neut. of pp. suff. 
-atus. See adj. suff. -ate. 
atelectasis, n., incomplete expansion of the lungs 
(med.) — Medical L., compounded of Gk. 
axeXr)^, ‘incomplete’, and 6cxaaig, ‘extension, 
expansion*. The first element is formed fr. 4- 
(see priv. pref. a-) and x£Xcx;, ‘end’ ; see teleo-. 
For the second element see ectasis. 
atelier, n., workshop, studio. — F., fr. OF. aste- 
lier , fr. astelle , ‘shiver of wood’, fr. Late L. as- 
tella , fr. L. astula , which is prob. a blend of 
assula , ‘shiver of wood’ and hastula , ‘a little 
spear’. Assula is a dimin. of assis, ‘board, plank’ ; 
see ashlar. Hastula is a dimin. of hasta , ‘spear’; 
see hastate. 

Athanasius, masc. PN. — L., fr. Gk. ’A^av4ato<;, 
fr. 4-0-avaxo^, ‘immortal’. See next word, 
athanasy, n., immortality. — Gk. a8-avc<aCa, fr. 
a&4vaxoq, ‘immortal’, fr. 4- (see priv. pref. a-) 
aixl &4vaxo<;, ‘death’. See thanato- and cp. 
euthanasia. For the ending see -y (representing 
Gk. -ta). 

flthanor, n., the self feeding furnace of the al- 
chemists. — F., fr. Arab, at-tanndr, ‘the oven’, 
fr. at-, assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, and tannhr 
‘oven’, borrowed fr. Heb. tanntir , which is rel. 
to Akkad, tinnuru , ‘oven’. 

Atharvan, n., name of a fire priest, the eldest son 
of Brahma ( Vedic mythol.) — OI. atharvan, 
‘fire priest’, rel. to Avestic adravan-, ‘fire priest’, 
dtarsh, ‘fire’, atrya ‘ashes’, and cogn. with L. 
dter , ‘black, dark’. See atrabiiiary, 
atheism, n. — F. atheisme, formed with suff. 
-ism fr. Gk. 4*>eo<;, ‘without god’, fr. 4- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and ‘god’. See theism, 
atheist, n. — F. atheist e. See prec. word and -ist 
Derivatives: atheist -ic, athest-ic-al , adjs., athe- 
ist-ic-al-ly , adv. 

atheling, n., a noble, a prince. — OE, xdeling , 
‘a noble’, fr. xdele, ‘noble’, which is rel. to 
OFris. ethele , OS. edili, OHG. edili, MHG. 
edele, G. edel, ‘noble’. The orig. meaning of 
these adjectives was ‘noble by birth’. Cp. odal 
and the first element in Albert, allerion, Alphon- 
so, Athelstan, Audrey, edelweiss, Ethelbert, 
Etheldred, Ethelinda, Ulrica. 

Athelstan, masc. PN. — OE. /Edelstane, lit, 
‘noble stone’, fr. xdele , ‘noble’, and stan, ‘stone’. 
For the first element see atheling and cp. words 
there referred to. For the second element see 
stone. 

Athena, Athene, fern. PN., the goddess of wis- 
dom in Greek mythology, identified by the 
Romans with Minerva. — Gk. ’AfWjwj, a pre- 
Hellenic name of uncertain origin. 

Athenaeum, n., the temple of Athena at Athens; 
whence athenaeum 1) a Roman school of law; 
2) a literary club. — L., fr. Gk. ’AOxjvatov, the 
temple of die goddess Athene fr. ’AOtjvt). See 
prec. word. 

atherine, n., any of the fishes of the family Ather- 
inidae (ichthyol.) — ModL. • atherlna, fr. Gk. 
a&eptvT), ‘smelt’, fr. dtOnrjpv), ‘gruel, porridge’, 
which is rel. to abvjp, ‘awn, chaff, barb of a 
weapon’, 4v$£pixo<;, ‘the asphodel'. See An- 
thericum and cp. atheroma. 

Atherinidae, n. pL, a family of fishes (ichthyol.) 

— ModL., fr. atherlna . See prec. word and 
-idae. 

athermancy, n., impermeability to heat. — Form- 
ed with suff. -cy fr. Gk. aOippiavxot;, ‘not 
heated’, fr. 4 (see priv. pref. a-) and &epp.avx6<;, 
‘capable of being heated’, verbal adj. of &ep- 
ptodveiv, ‘to warm, heat’. See therm and cp. 
diathermancy. 

athermanous, adj., not transmitting radiant heat. 

— Formed fr. priv. pref. a-, the stem of Greek 
&eppu)dv£iv, ‘to warm, heat’, and suff. -ous. 
See therm and cp. diathermanous. The use of 
the suff. -ous is due to the analogy of joyous 
and other similar adjectives in which -ous corre- 
sponds tcT OF. -ous, -eus (= F. - eux ), fr. L. 
-osus. 

atheroma, n., a kind of encysted tumor (med.) — 
L., fr. Gk. a&7)poipia, *a tumor full of gruel-like 



matter’, fr. 4^pi). See atherine and -oma. 
Atherosperma, n., a genus of trees of the boldo 
family (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Gk. 4-9-Vjp, 
gen. 4$6po<;, ‘awn, chaff’, and cr^ppia, ‘seed*. 
See atherine and sperm. 

athetize, tr. v., to reject. — Formed with suff, 
-ize fr. Gk. dftexeiv, ‘to deny, disprove, reject’, 
fr. 4 &£tos, ‘not fixed’, fr. 4- (see priv. pref. a-) 
and &ex6<;, ‘placed, set’, verb. adj. of xv&ivai, 
‘to put, place’, fr. I.-E. base *dhe -, ‘to place’. 
See theme and cp. words there referred to. 
athetosis, n., affection of the nervous system 
marked by involuntary movements of the fingers 
and toes (med.) — Medical L., coined by the 
American nerve specialist William Alexander 
Hammond (1828-1900) in 1871 fr. Gk. 

‘not fixed’, and suff. -osis. See prec. word, 
athirst, adj. — ME. ofthurst, fr. OE. ofpyrsted , 
pp. of ofpyrstan, fr. of- (see of) and pyrstan, 
‘to thirst’. See thirst, v. 

athlete, n. — L. athleta, fr. Gk. 4t>X7)X7)i;, ‘com- 
batant, champion’, fr. 4#X£o, ‘I contend for a 
prize’, fr. 3&X o?, contracted fr. 4e^Xo? (with 
the exception of Odyssey, 8, 160, this latter 
form alone is used by Homer), for orig. <JtFe- 
&\oq. The first element of this word is perh. 
cogn. with OI. vd-yati, ‘he fatigues himself’; the 
second element is of unknown origin. Cp. the 
second element in pentathlon, hexathlon, de- 
cathlon. 

athletic,! adj. — L. athleticus , fr. Gk. 4 $Xt)xix 6<;, 
fr. 4&X7JT7};;. See prec. word and -ic. 
Derivatives: athletic-al-ly, adv., athletic-ism , n., 
athlet-ics, n. 

athrepsia, n., debility of children caused by lack 
of food (med.) — Medical L., lit. ‘condition 
caused by the lack of nourishment*, fr. Gk. 
&$pe7rro< t ‘ill-nourished, underfed’, fr. 4- (see 
priv. pref. a-) and &p£7rr6s, ‘fed, nourished’, 
verbal adj. of xp&peiv, ‘to feed, nourish* (whence 
also &p64^£» ‘nourishment’). See trophic and cp. 
thrombosis. For the ending see suff. -la. 
athrill, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and thrill, 
athrob, adv. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on*, and throb, 
athwart, adv. and prep. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and thwart. 

athymy, also athymia, n., despondency. — Gk. 
4&ufita, ‘faintheartedness, despondency*, lit. 
‘lack of spirit’, fr. 4- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
‘spirit, mind, soul’. See thio- and cp. 

thyme. 

-atic, adj. suff. of Greek origin, meaning ‘per- 
taining to; of the nature of’, as in dramatic , 
grammatic. — F. - atique , fr. L. -dticus, fr. Gk. 
-ax ix 6s. Cp. -etic. 

-atic, adj, suff. of Latin origin meaning ‘per- 
taining to; of the- nature of’, as in erratic ; 
aquatic. — F. -atique , fr. L. -dticus. This suff. 
arose from a misreading of -dt-icus (= pp. 
suff. of verbs of the ist conjugation and 
suff. -icus) into d-ticus. [Cp. e.g. L. ven-at- 
icus, ‘pertaining to the chase’, (fr. venatus, pp. 
of vendri, ‘to chase’), misread into ven-a-ticus.] 
Accordingly suff. -atic is a compound of the 
adj. (orig. pp.) suffix -ate and of suff. -ic. 
Later the suff. -atic was also appended to nouns. 
Cp. -age. 

Derivative: -atic-al. 

-atile, adj. suff. expressing possibility. — F. -at He, 
fr. L. -at His, prop. suff. -His added to -atus, pp. 
suff. of verbs of the first conjugation. See adj. 
suff. -ate and -lie. 

atilt, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 

tilt. 

-ation, subst. suff. denoting action, process , state 
or condition. — Fr. F. -ation, (or directly) fr. L. 
-ationem, acc. of -atio, a suff. forming nouns of 
action fr. - atus , pp. suff. of verbs of the first 
Latin conjugation. See adj. suff. -ate and cp. 
suff. -ition. For the sense of suff. -ation cp. -osis. 
-ative, adj. suff. meaning ‘tending to’. — F. -at if 
(fern, -ative), fr. L. -dtlvus, prop. suff. -ivus add- 
ed to -atus, pp. suff. of verbs of the first Latin 
conjugation. Accordingly suff. -ative is a com- 
pound of adj. suff. -ate and suff. -ive. 
atlantes, n. pi., figures of men supporting an en- 
tablature (archit.) — L., fr. Gk. "AxXavxa;, pi. 
of ’'AxXac. See Atlas. 
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Atlantic, adj,, pertaining to the Atlantic Ocean 
or to Mount Atlas. — L. Atlanticus, fr. Gk. 
’AxXovxixAs, fr. v AxXa<;, ‘the Atlas mountains’. 
See Atlas and -ic. 

Atlas, n., one of the Titans, son of Iapetus and 
Clymene, supporting the heavens on his shoul- 
ders; later, a king of Mauretania, changed by 
Perseus into Mt. Atlas ( Greek mythol.) — L. 
Atlas (gen. Atlantis ), fr. Gk. ’'AxXat; (gen. v Ax- 
Xtxvros), which stands for ’'A-xXou; and lit. means 
‘the Bearer (scil. of Heaven)’, fr. copul. pref. A- 
and the stem of tXtjvoci, ‘to bear’ (cp. 7roXu- 
xXa<;, ‘much-enduring’). Copul. pref. a- stands 
for I.-E. *stp-, a weak gradational form of I.-E. 
base *sem-, ‘one, together’ ; see same. Gk. xX^voa 
derives fr. •//-, zero degree of I.-E. base *tel-, 
*tal-, *tol-, ‘to bear, lift, suffer’, whence xaXaq, 
gen. TiXocvoq and TaXovxoq, ‘bearing, suffer- 
ing’, xaXAacrai (aor.), ‘to bear, suffer’, L. tol- 
ler e, ‘to lift up, raise*, tolerare , ‘to bear, sup- 
port’. See tolerate and cp. atlas, name of the 
first vertebra, atlantes, Atlantic, Atalanta, 
talent. 

atlas, n., a collection of maps bound into a book. 
— First so called by the geographer Mercator 
because the figure of Atlas supporting the world 
was frequently put on the front page of such 
collections. (The first part of Mercator’s Atlas , 
sive cosmographicae meditationes defabrica mun- 
di appeared in 1585.) See prec. word, 
atlas, n., name of the first vertebra ( anat. ) — 
From Atlas (q.v.); so called because it bears the 
skull. This name was given to the first vertebra 
by the Belgian anatomist Andreas Vesalius 
(1514-64). See Joseph -Hyrtl, Onomatologia 
anatomica, Vienna, 1880, p.59. 
atlas, n., silk-satin. — Arab, aflas, lit. ‘wiped 
smooth’, fr. falasa , ‘he wiped, smoothed away’, 
atle, atlee, n., the tamarisk salt tree. — Arab. 
dthla h , ‘a species of tamarisk’, prop, unit name 
of at hi, rel. to Aram, athld, Heb. hhel, ‘tama- 
risk tree’. 

atman, n., the supreme soul, the principle of life 
(Hinduism). — OI. atman, prop, ‘breath, soul’, 
orig. ‘cover, body’, cogn. with OHG. at urn, 
MHG. atem, G. A tern, MDu. adem, OFris. 
ithma , OS. athom, OE. xdm, ‘breath’. Cp. the 
second element in mahatma, 
atmido-, before a vowel atmid-, combining form 
meaning ‘vapor’. — Gk. AxfxtSo-, drqxtS-, fr. 
Axp,k, gen. Axfxl&o<;, ‘steam, vapor’, rel. to Ax|x6s, 
of s.m. See atmo-. 

atmidometer, n., an atmometer. — Compounded 
of atmido- and Gk. jx£xpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
atmo-, before a vowel atm-, combining form 
meaning ‘vapor*. — Gk. Atjxo-, Atjx-, fr. Axp. 6 $, 
‘steam, vapor’, contraction of Aerpt6<;, which 
prob. stands for *Afe-x-ix6-<; and is rel. to 
(SceXXa (for *£Fe-X-ia), ‘tempest, whirlwind’, and 
to &7)[xi (for *AFir){xi), ‘I blow’, fr. I.-E. base 
*we~, ‘to blow*, whence also OI. vdti, ‘blows’, 
Goth, waian, OE. wdwan, ‘to blow*. See wind, 
‘air in motion’, and cp. Aello. 
atmology, n., the study of the laws of aqueous 
vapor. — Compounded of atmo- and Gk. -Xoyia, 
fr. -X6y6<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
-logy. 

Derivatives: atmolog-ic, atmolog-ic-al, adjs., at- 
molog-ist, n. 

atmolysis, n., separation of mixed gases. — Com- 
pounded of atmo- and Gk. Xuct<;, ‘a loosing; 
dissolution’. See -lysis. 

atmometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
rate of evaporation. — Compounded of atmo- 
and Gk. jx^xpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

Derivatives: atmometr-ic , adj., atmometr-y, n. 
atmosphere, n. — Compounded of Gk. Axp6<;, 
‘steam, vapor’, and a<paipa, ‘ball, sphere’; see 
atmo- and sphere. The word atmosphere was first 
used by the English bishop and scientist John 
Wilkins (1614-72) in 1638 with reference to the 
moon (which in reality has no atmosphere). 
Derivatives : atmospher-ic, atmospher-ic-al, adjs., 
atmospher-ic-al-ly, adv., atmospher-ics, n.pl. 
atocia, n., sterility of the female ( med .) — Medi- 



cal L., fr. Gk. axoxtoc, ‘sterility’, fr. Slxqxoq, 
having never yet brought forth’, fr. A- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and x6xo^, ‘childbirth, parturition’, 
which is rel. to xoxeu?, ‘father’, in the pi., 
‘parents’. See -tocia, toco-, and cp. anatocism, 
atoll, n., a coral island. — Malayalam. 
atom, rr. — F. a to me, fr. L. atomus, fr. Gk. Axopos, 
‘atom’, prop, ‘uncut, indivisible’, fr. a- (see 
priv. pref. a-), and -xo|xoc;, fr. x^vetv, ‘to cut*. 
See tome and cp. anatomy. The word Axojxoc 
was first used by the Greek philosopher 
Leucippus. 

Derivatives: atom-ic, adj., atom-ic-ity , n., atom- 
ism, n., atom-ist, n., atom-ize, tr. v., atom-iz- 
ation, n., atom-iz-er , n. 

atomy, n., skeleton. — From misdivision of ana- 
tomy into an atomy. See anatomy, 
atomy, n., pygmy. — L. atom! (pi. of atomus , 
‘atom’), mistaken for a singular. See atom, 
atone, intr. v. — Short for ‘to be at one’. 

Derivatives: atone-ment, n., aton-ing-ly, adv. 
atonic, adj. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. 
Axovoc;, ‘not stretched, slack; without tone*, 
fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and x6vo<;, ‘tone’. See 
tonic and cp. diatonic. 

atony, n., want of tone. — ML. atonia, fr. Gk. 
Axovta, ‘slackness, debility’, fr. Atovoj;. See prec. 
word and -y (representing Gk. -(a). 
atopic, adj., pertaining to atopy (med.) — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. Atottck;, ‘out of place; un- 
usual’, fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and x6tto<;, 
‘place’. See topic. 

atopite, n., calcium antimonate (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. Axottog. 
See atopic. 

atopy, n., allergy. — See atopic and -y (represent- 
ing Gk. -la). 

-ator, subst. suff. — L. -at or, forming masculine 
agential nouns from verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion.* Accordingly the suff. -ator consists of -a-, 
the characteristic vowel of the first conjugation, 
and suff. -tor (q.v.) 

atrabiliary, adj., melancholy, hypochondriac. — 
Medical L. dtrabilidrius, ‘suffering from black 
bile’, fr. L. atra bilis, ‘black bile, melancholy’, 
loan translation of Gk. fx&atva (see me- 
lancholy). Atra is fern, of dter, ‘black, dark’, rel. 
to Umbr. atru, adro (neut. pi.), ‘black’, and 
prob. cogn. with OI. dtharvan-, Avestic d&ra- 
van-, ‘fire priest’, atarsh, ‘fire’, dtrya -, ‘ashes’. 
Arm. airem, ‘I light up, kindle’. Cp. atrocious. 
Cp. also Atfaarvan. For the etymology of L. bilis 
see bile. For the ending of atrabiliary see adj. 
suff. -ary. 

Derivative: atrabiliari-ous, adj. 
atrabilious, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
dtra bilis. See prec. word. 

Derivatives :atribilious-ly,adv.,atrabilidus-ness,n . 
Atractaspis, n., a genus of African burrowing 
vipers (zool.) — ModL., lit. ‘arrow snake’, fr. 
Gk. Axpoxxo^, ‘spindle, arrow’, arid AcmL^, 
‘serpent, snake’, The first element is cogn. with 
L. torquere, ‘to twist, bend’; see torque. For the 
second element see asp, ‘snake*. 

Atragene, n„ a genus of trees of the buttercup 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. a&payivT), ‘tra- 
veler’s joy*, compounded of A&paq, ‘chariot’, 
and -yev^, ‘of a certain kind*. The first ele- 
ment stands for *fa(v)&pa c and is cogn. with 
OI. vandhurab, ‘a hamper (made of wicker- 
work)’, fr. I.-E. base *wendh-, *wydh-, ‘to turn, 
twist’, whence also ON. vinda, OE. windan , 
‘to wind, twist’; see wind, ‘to turn*. The 
second element is rel. to Gk. y£vog, ‘race, 
descent, gender, kind’ ; see genus and cp. -gen. 
atresia, n., occlusion of a natural passage of the 
body (pathol.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. Axp7)xo<;, 
‘not perforated’, fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
xpqx6<;, verbal adj. of xexpatvEiv, ‘to pierce, 
perforate’, which is rel. to xetpeiv (for *x£pteiv), 
‘to rub, rub away, wear away’, fr. I.-E. base 
*ter-, ‘to bore, pierce, rub’. See throw and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see 
suff. -ia. 

Atreus, n., a son of Pelops and father of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus (Greek mythol.) — L., 
fr. Gk. ’Axpeut;, a word of uncertain origin, 
atrip, adv. (naut.) — Formed fr. a- ‘on’, and trip. 



Atriplex, n., a genus of plants of the goosefoot 
family (bot.) — L. atriplex , ‘orach’, fr. Gk. 
Axpacpot^u which is of unknown origin. Cp. 

orach. 

atrium, n., 1) the central, courtlike room of the 
ancient Roman house; 2) (anat.) cavity in the 
heart or in the ear. — L. atrium; according to 
Varro, De Lingua Latina 5, § 161, a word of 
Etruscan origin and rel. to the Etruscan town 
Atria , as the place of origin of this kind of ar- 
chitecture. The connection of atrium with dter, 
‘black, dark’, is folk etymology, 
atrocious, adj., extremely cruel or wicked. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. atrox, gen. atrocis, 
‘cruel, fierce’, prop, ‘dark-looking, gloomy*, 
and compounded of dter, ‘black, dark’, and 
-ox, gen. ocis, ‘looking’. For the first element see 
atrabilious. The second element is cogn. with 
Gk. gen. ‘eye, sight’. See -ops and cp. 
the second element in ferocious, velocity. 
Derivatives : atrocious-ly , adv., atrocious-ness. 
atrocity, n., atrociousness. — F. at ro cite, fr. L. 
atrdcitatem, acc. of atrocitas, ‘cruelty’, fr. atrox. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

Atropa, n., a genus of plants of the potato family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Axpoxa, ‘the deadly 
nightshade*, which is rel. to ’'AxpoTro?, name 
of one of the Fates. See Atropos. 
atrophy, n., a wasting away through lack of 
nourishment (med.) — F. atrophie, fr. L. atro- 
phia, fr. Gk. Axpocpia, ‘want of food’, fr. Axpo- 
<po<;, ‘not nourished, ill-fed’, fr. A~ (see priv. 
pref. a-) and -xpo<po<;, fr. xpoqrij, ‘food, nourish- 
ment*. See trophic and cp. athrepsia. Cp. also 
dystrophy, hypertrophy. 

Derivatives: atrophy , intr. and tr. v., atroph-ic, 
atrophi-ed, adjs. 

atropine, also atropin, n., an alkaloid poison 
extracted from belladonna. — Formed with 
chem. suff. -ine, resp. -in, fr. Gk. Axpoxa, ‘the 
deadly nightshade*. See Atropa. 

Atropos, n., one of the Fates in Greek mythol- 
ogy. — Gk. "Arpo™^, lit. ‘not to be turned 
away, inflexible’, fr. A- (see priv. pref. a-) and 
the stem of xpiratv, ‘to turn’, xporcoG, ‘a turn’. 
See trope and cp. Atropa, atropine, 
attach, tr. and intr. v. — ME. attachen, fr. OF 
atachier, attachier (F. attacher ), lit. ‘to tack or 
fasten to’, fr. a, ‘to’ (see k), and tache, ‘a nail, 
hook’, a word of Teut. origin. See tack, *a small 
nail’, and cp. tache, ‘a buckle*, detach. Cp. also 
attack, which is a doublet of attach. Cp. also 
next word. 

Derivatives: attack-able, adj., attach-ed, adj., 
attach-ed-ly,a<\v.,attach-er,n., attachment (q.v.) 
attach^, n., a member of the diplomatic staff at- 
tached to an embassy. — F., lit. ‘attached’, 
of attacher, ‘to attach’. See prec. word, 
attachment, n. — F. attachement, fr. attacher . See 
attach and -ment. 

attack, tr. v. — F. attaquer, fr. It. attaccare, prop, 
‘to attach, join’, whence ‘to begin’, attaccare bat - 
taglia, ‘to begin a battle’, whence elliptically 
attaccare, ‘to attack’ ; a doublet of attach (q.v.) 
Derivatives: attack, n., attack-able, adj., at- 
tack-er, n.. 

attacus, n., a kind of edible locust. — Late L. 
(Vulg., Lev. 1 1 : 22), fr. Gk. Axxax6<;, mentioned 
by Philo (cp. AttAxt)?, Sept., Lev. 11:22). 
attagen, n., the Pallas’s sand grouse. — L., name 
of a kind of bird, possibly the francolin, fr. Gk. 
Axxayf)v (also array a?, Arrays); of uncertain, 
possibly imitative, origin, 
attain, tr. and intr. v. — ME. atteinen, attainen, 
from the stem of OF. ataindre, ateindre (F. at- 
teindre ), fr. VL. *attangere, corresponding to 
L. attingere, ‘to touch, to arrive at’, fr. ad- and 
tang ere, ‘to touch’. See tangent and cp. attain- 
der, attaint, attinge. 

Derivatives: attain-abil-ity , n., at tain-able, adj. 
attainder, n., the extinction of the civil and legal 
rights of a person sentenced to death or out- 
lawed (law). — OF. infinitive ataindre, ateindre , 
‘to attain; to accuse, condemn’, used as a noun. 
For the subst. use of Old French infinitives — 
esp. in legal terminology — cp. avoirdupois, 
cesser, demurrer , detainer, disclaimer , estovers, 
joinder, misnomer , ouster, oyer, rejoinder, re- 
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mainder, retainer , tender , ‘offer', terminer , user, 
‘right of use’, wa/ver. 

attaint, n. — OF. ataint , pp. of ataindre (see at- 
tain); confused with taint. 

Derivatives: attaint , n., attaint-ment , n., attaint- 
ure , n. 

attar, n., also otto, volatile oil. — Pers. ‘o/ar, fr. 
Arab. 7 /r, ‘perfume’. 

attemper, tr. v. — OF. atemprer (F. attemprer ), 
fr. Late L. attemperdre , ‘to fit, adjust’, fr. ad- 
and L. temper are, ‘to divide duly; to temper’. 
See temper, v. 

Derivatives: attemper-ed \ adj., attemper-ment, n. 
attemperate, tr. \. (obsol .) — Late L .attemperate, 
pp. of attemperdre. See prec. word and cp. 

temperate. 

Derivatives : attemperat-ion , n., attemperat-or, n. 
attempt, tr. v. — OF. atenter, also atempter (F. 
attenter), fr. L. at tent are, attemptare (whence 
also It. attentare, O Proven?., Port, attentar , Sp. 
atentar), ‘to attempt, try’, fr. ad- and tent are, 
temptdre , ‘to put to the test, try’. See tempt and 
cp. attentat. 

Derivatives: attempt , n., attempt-able, adj., at- 
tempt-er , n. 

attend, intr. and tr. v. — OF. atendre (F. atten- 
ds), ‘to expect, wait for’, fr. L. attendere (ani- 
mum), ‘to stretch one’s mind to’, fr. ad- and 
tendere, ‘to stretch, extend’. Cp. It. attendere , 
OProven?. atender , which are of the same ori- 
gin. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’, 
and cp. tend, ‘to attend’. Cp. also contend, in- 
tend, portend. 

Derivatives: attendance, attendant (qq.v.), at- 
tendee r', n., attend-ing-ly , adv. 
attendance, n. — OF. a tendance, fr. atendant (F. 
attendant ), pres. part, of atendre. See next word 
and -ce. 

attendant, adj. — - F., pres. part, of attendre. See 
attend and -ant. 

Derivative: attendant , n. 
attent, adj., attentive {archaic). — L. attentus , 
pp. of attendere. See attend, 
attent, n., attention ( obsol .) — OF. atente (F. at- 
tent e), fr. VL. *attendita , n., prop, subst. use 
of the fern, of *aftenditus, pp. formed fr. L. at- 
tendere. See attend. 

attentat(e), n., i) a criminal attempt (obsol.) ; 2) in 
law, a proceeding in court of judicature after an 
inhibition is decreed. — F. attentat , ‘criminal 
attempt 5 , fr. L. attentatum, neut. pp. of attentare, 
‘to attempt’. See attempt, 
attention, n. — F., fr. L. attentionem , acc. of at- 
tentid, ‘attention, attentiveness’, fr. attentus , pp. 
of attendere. See attend and -ion. 

Derivative: attention-al, adj. 
attentive, adj. — F. attentif (fem. attentive), fr. 
VL. *attenditus. See attent, n., and -ive. 
Derivatives : attentive-ly, adv., at tent ive- ness, n. 
attenuant, adj., attenuating, diluent; n., an at- 
tenuating substance, a diluent. — L. attenuans, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of attenuare. See next 
word and -ant. 

attenuate, tr. v., to make thin; to make less; intr. 
v., to become thin; to become less. — L. at- 
tenuate, pp. of attenuare, ‘to make thin, atte- 
nuate’, fr. ad- and tenudre, ‘to make thin’, fr. 
tenuis , ‘thin’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain 
direction’, and verbal suff. -ate and cp. tenuis, 
thin. 

attenuate, adj.,. attenuated. — L. attenuate pp. 

of attenuare. See attenuate, v. 
attenuation, n. — L. attenudtio , gen. -dnis, fr. 
attenuate, pp. of attenuare. See attenuate, v., 
and -ion. 

atter, n., poison. — OE. at(t)or, rel. to OFris. 
dt(t)er, OS. ettar, ON. eitr, ‘poison’, Swed., Du. 
etter, OHG. eittar, eitar, MHG., G. eiter, ‘pus’, 
and cogn. with Gk. ol&fxa, oISo?, ‘a swelling’, 
olSav, ot&etv, ‘to swell*. See edema. 

Derivatives: atter-n, atter-y , attr-y, adjs. 
attest, tr. and intr. v. — F. attester , fr. L. attes- 
tor!, ‘to bear witness to, attest’, fr. ad- and 
testarl, ‘to bear witness’, fr. testis, ‘witness’, 
See testament and cp. contest, detest. Derivatives : 
attestation (q.v.), attest-er, attest-or, n. 
attestation, n. — F., fr. L. attestdtidnem, acc. of 
attestatid, ‘an attesting, testimony’, fr. attes- 



tatus, pp. of attestdri. See attest and -ation and 
cp. contestation, detestation. 

Attic, adj., of, or pertaining to, Attica. — L. Atti- 
cus, fr. Gk. ’ATxtx6?, ‘of Attica’, 
attic, n. — F. attique , ‘attic’, tit. ‘Attic (story)’. 
See Attic. 

atticism, n., Attic style, elegant diction. — Gk. 

’Attixmt^?, fr. ‘Attixoc. See Attic and -ism. 
atticize, tr. v., to adapt to the dialect of Attica; 
intr. v., to imitate Attic style. — Gk. ’AttixL 
£eiv, fr. ’Atux 6<;. See Attic and -ize. 
attinge, tr. v., to touch upon (obsol.) — L. attin- 
gere. See attain. 

attire, tr. v. — ME. atiren, fr. OF. atirier , atirer, 
fr. a tiere, a tire, ‘into a row*, fr. a, ‘to’ (see 4), and 
Here, ‘row, rank, series*. See tier, ‘row, series’. 
Derivatives : attire, n., attir-ed , adj., attir-er, n. 
attitude, n. — F., fr. It. at tit udine, ‘aptness, 
promptitude’, fr. ML. aptitudinem, acc. of ap- 
titudd ; see aptitude. The word attitude was in- 
troduced into English by the diarist John Evelyn 
(1620-1706). 

Derivatives: attitudin-al, adj., attitudinarian, 
attitudinarianism , attitudinize (qq.v.) 
attitudinarian, n., one who attitudinizes.— Form- 
ed with suff. -arian fr. It. attitudine. See attitude. 
Derivative: attitudinarian-ism, n. 
attitudinize, intr. v., to strike an attitude; to pose. 
— Formed fr. It. attitudine (see attitude) with 
suff. -ize. 

attorn, intr. and tr. v„ 1) orig., to transfer homage 
from one feudal lord to another; 2) to agree to 
become a tenant under a new landlord (law). — 
OF. atorner , ‘to direct, attorn’, lit. ‘to turn to’, 
fr. a, ‘to’ (see 4 ), and torner (F. tourner), fr. L. 
tornare , ‘to turn*. See turn, v. and cp. attorney, 
attorney, n., solicitor. — Lit. ‘one authorized to 
act for another’, fr. OF. atorne, pp. of atorner, 

‘ to turn to’. See prec. word and -ee. 
attornment, n., 1) a turning over, assignment; 
2) acknowledgment of fhe new landlord. — OF. 
atornement, fr, atorner. See attorn and -ment. 
attract, tr. v. — L. attracte, pp. of attrahere , ‘to 
draw to, attract’, fr. ad- and trahere , ‘to draw’. 
See tract, ‘region’, and cp. attrahent. Cp. also 
contract, detract, protract, subtract 
Derivatives: attract-er , n., attraction, attract- 
ive (qq.v.) 

attraction, n. — F., fr. L. attractidnem , acc. of 
attractio, ‘a drawing together’, fr. attracte, pp. 
of attrahere. See prec. word and -ion. 
attractive, adj. — F. attractif (fem. attractive ), 
fr. ML. attractive, fr. L. attracte, pp. of attra- 
here. See attract and -ive. 

Derivatives : attractive-ly , adv., attractive-ness, n. 
attrahent, adj,, that which attracts. — L. attra - 
hens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of attrahere. See 
attract and -ent and cp. contrahent, subtrahend. 
Derivative: attrahent, n. 

attribute, tr. v. — L. attribute, pp. of attribuere, 
‘to add, assign, bestow, give, impute, attribute’, 
fr. ad- and tribuere ‘to assign, allot, bestow, 
give, grant’. See tribute, 
attribute, n. — L. attributum, ‘anything attri- 
buted’, neut. of attribute, pp. of attribuere . 
See attribute, v. 

attribution, n. — F., fr. L. attributionem , acc. of 
attributio , ‘assignment, attribution’, fr. attri- 
bute, pp. of attribuere. See attribute, adj., and 
-ion. 

attributive, adj. — F. attributifi fem. attributive ), 
fr. attribut , ‘attribute’, fr. L. attributum. See 
attribute, n., and -ive. 

Derivatives: attributive, n., attributive-ly, adv., 
attributive-ness , n. 

attrite, adj., worn away by rubbing. — L. at tri- 
te, pp. of atter ere, ‘to wear away’, lit. ‘to rub 
against*, fr. ad- and ter ere, ‘to rub’. See trite, 
attrition, n. — L. attritio , gen. -dnis, lit. ‘a rubbing^ 
against’, fr. attrite, pp. of at ter ere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

attune, tr. v. — Formed fr. at- and tune, 
a twain, adv. (archaic). — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and twain. 

atween, adv. (archaic). — Formed fr. a-, ‘on 1 , 
and -tween (in between). 

auantic, adj., atrophic. — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. Gk. auotvxTj, ‘a wasting, atrophy’, fr. auai- 



vetv, ‘to wither, be dry’, fr. aueiv, ‘to dry’, fr. 
auo?, ‘dry’, which stands for *sauso-s and de- 
rives fr. I.-E. base *saus-, *sus -, ‘dry’, whence 
also OE. sear, ‘dry’, OHG. soren, ‘to become 
dry*. See sere, adj., and cp. austere, 
aubade, n., morning serenade. — F., fr. Proven?. 
aubada , it. auba , ‘dawn’, fr. L. alba , fem. of 
albus, ‘white’, used as a noun. See alb and -ade. 
aubain, n., alien, foreigner. — F., orig. written 
aubene, fr. Frankish *aliban, lit. ‘belonging to 
another ban’. The first element of this word is 
rel. to Goth, aljis, ‘other’, and to E. else (q.v.) 
The second element is rel. to E. ban, v. (q.v.) 
See Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p.43 s.v. aubain. 
aubergine, n., the eggplant. — G., fr. Catal. al- 
berginera, alberginia , fr. Arab, al-badinjdn, ‘the 
eggplant’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and badinjdn , ‘eggplant’, 
fr. Pers. badin-gan , fr. OI. vatin-ganah. Cp. 
berengena. 

aubin, n., canter. — F., fr. earlier hobin , fr. hauby 
(15th cent.), fr. E. hobby (q.v.) 

Aubrey, masc. PN. — F. Auberi, fr. G. Alberich, 
lit. ‘ruler of elfs’. For the first element cp. ON. 
alfr, OE. self, ‘elf’, and see elf. For the second 
element see rich and cp. words there referred to. 
Aubrietia, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after Claude 
Aubriet, painter of flowers and animals (1668- 
1 743). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
auburn, adj., reddish-brown. — ME. auburne, 
‘whitish’, fr. OF. alborne , auborne, fir. VL. al- 
burnus, ‘whitish’, fr. L. albus, ‘white’. The sense 
development of the word was influenced by a 
confusion with brown. See alb and cp. alburnum. 
Derivative: auburn, n. 

auchenium, n., part of a bird’s neck ( ornithol .) 
— ModL., formed with suff, -ium fr. Gk. oo>x^ v > 
‘neck, throat’, which is rel. to Aeol. of 

s.m., and cogn. with Arm. auji-k\ ‘necklace*, 
auction, n. — L. audio , gen. -dnis, ‘an increase; 
h public sale, auction’, fr. audus , pp. of augere, 
‘to increase’, fr. I.-E. base *aweg~, *aug ‘to 
grow, increase’, whence also Lith. augu, dugti , 
Lett, augu, augt, ‘to grow’, Lith. aukStas, Lett. 
a&gsts, ‘high, of superior rank’, OPruss. autk- 
timmien , ‘chief’, aucktai-rikyskan, ‘authority’, 
Lett, audzit, ‘to bring up’, Goth, aukan, *to 
grow, increase’, OE. eacian, ‘to increase’; see 
eke and cp. augment, augur, august, author. Cp. 
the related base *aw(e)ks-, *auks-, *weks 
*uks ‘to grow, increase’, whence OI. vak$dyati , 
‘causes to grow’, uk$ati, ‘grows strong’, Gk. 
af££eiv, a££eiv, au^eiv, au^avetv, ‘to increase’, 
L. auxilium , ‘help, aid’, Goth, wahsjan, OE. 
weaxan, ‘to grow’. See wax, v., and cp. auxiliary, 
auxano-, auxesis, auxetic, auxo-. 

Derivatives: auction, tr. v., auction-eer , n., auc- 
tion-eer-ing, n. 

aucupate, intr. and tr. v., to go fowling. — L. 
aucupate, pp. of aucupare, later aucupari, ‘to 
go fowling’, fr. auceps, ‘fowler; spy, eaves- 
dropper’, for *avi-cap-s y fr. avis, ‘bird*, and 
capere , ‘to catch, seize, take, receive’. See auspice 
and captive. 

audacious, adj., daring, bold. — F. audacieux 
(fem. audacieee ), fr. L. auddcia, ‘daring, bold- 
ness, courage, intrepidity*, fr. audax, gen. au- 
ddcis, ‘daring, bold, courageous, intrepid’, fr. 
audere, ‘to dare’, which stands for *avidere , ‘to 
be eager’, fr. avide , ‘eager*. The meaning ‘to 
dare’ first arose from the negative form: non 
audere orig. meant ‘to wish or to have a mind 
not to do something’, whence it came to denote 
‘not to risk or dare to do something’. L. avide 
is a derivative of avire, ‘to wish, desire, long for, 
crave*, whence also avare, ‘greedy’. See avid 
d cp. avarice. 

Derivatives: audacioe-ly , adv., audacioe- 

ness, n. 

audacity, n., daring, boldness. — Formed with 
suff. -ity fr. L. audax, gen. -acts, ‘bold’, fr. au- 
dere, ‘to dare’. See prec. word and -ity. 
audible, adj. — ML. audibilis , fr. L. audio, audire , 
‘to hear’, which prob. stands for *awis-d-id, fr. 
I.-E. base *awei - , *au -, ‘to perceive’, whence also 
OI. avih , Avestic avish, ‘openly, evidently’, Gk. 
aioDovo^iai (for *ifLO-^-avo(iai), ‘I perceive’, 
ato (for ‘I hear' (lit. ‘I perceive by the 
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car*), OSlav. ave, jave, ‘open, public*, aviti, 
javiti, ‘to reveal*. Cp. obedient, obeisance, obey, 
oyer, oyez. 

Derivatives: audibil-ity , n., audible-ness , n., 
audibl-y, adv. 

audience, n. — F., fr. L. audientia , ‘a hearing, 
audience’, fr. audiens, gen. -entis, pres. part, o 
audire. See audible and -ence. 
audient, n., a hearer, listener. — L. audiens, gen. 

- entis . See prec. word and -cnt. 
audile, adj., auditory. — Formed with suff. -ile 
fr. L. audire, ‘to hear*. See audible. 

Derivative: audile, n., a person whose imagery 
is chiefly auditory (psycho!.) 
audiology, n., the science of curing defective hear- 
ing. — A hybrid coined fr. L. audire , ‘to hear’, 
and Gk. -Xoyioc, fr. -X6yos, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See audible and -logy. 

Derivative : audiolog-ist, n. 
audiometer, n„ an instrument for measuring the 
intensity of sounds. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
audire , ‘to hear’, and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure*. See 
audible and meter, ‘poetical rhythm*. 

Derivatives: audiometr-y , n., audiometr-ist , n. 
audiphone, n., an instrument for helping the deaf 
to hear. — A hybrid coined fr. L. audire , ‘to hear’, 
and Gk. <p<oWj, ‘sound*. See audible and phone, 
audit, tr. v. and n. — Back formation fr. auditor 
(q.v.) 

audition, n. — L. audit id , gen. -dnis, ‘a hearing’, 
fr. auditus, pp. of audire. See audible and -ion 
and cp. auditor. 

auditive, adj. — F. auditif (fern, auditive ), fr. L. 

audit us, pp. of audire, ‘to hear*. See audible, 
auditor, n., a hearer. — AF. auditour, corre- 
sponding to F. audit eur, fr. L. auditorem , ace. of 
auditor , ‘a hearer*, fr. audit us, pp. of audire. See 
audible and agential suff. -or. 
auditorium, n., a building or part of a building 
assigned to the audience. — L. auditorium , 
‘lecture room, hall of justice’, prop. neut. of the 
adjective auditorius, ‘relating to hearing’, used 
as a noun, and lit. meaning ‘the place where 
something is heard’, fr. audit us , pp. of audire. 
See next word and cp. auditory* n. 
auditory, adj., pertaining to hearing. — L. audi- 
torius, ‘relating to a hearer or hearing*, fr. audi- 
tor, ‘hearer’. See auditor. and adj. suff. -ory. 
auditory, n., an audience. — L. auditorium , ‘lec- 
ture room’. See auditorium and subst. suff. 
-ory. 

Audrey, fem. PN. — Shortened fr. Etheldreda , 
latinization of OE. dsdeldryd, lit. ‘noble might*, 
fr. sedele, ‘noble’, and dryd, ‘strength, plight*. 
For the first element see atheling. The second 
element is rel. to OHG. triuwen, ‘to flourish’, 
trouwen , ‘to grow’, MHG. druo , ‘fruit’, ON. 
pro-ask, ‘to thrive’, proskr, ‘strong’. Cp. tawdry. 
Augean, adj., pertaining to Augeas, king of Elis, 
whose stable remained uncleaned for thirty 
years until Hercules cleaned it in a day (Greek 
mythol.) — Formed with suff, -an fr. L. Augeas , ! 
fr. Gk. Au^eiat;, ‘Augeas*. 
augelite, n., a hydrous aluminum phosphate (min- 
eral.) — Lit. ‘the bright stone’, formed with 
combining form -lite fr. Gk. auyr), ‘light of the 
sun, brightness’. See augite. 
auger, n. — ME. auger, earlier nauger , fr, OE. 
nafugdr, which is compounded of nafu, ‘nave of 
a wheel’ and gar , ‘spear’ ; see nave and gore, ‘a 
triangular piece of land*. The loss of the initial 
n is due to a misdivision of ME. a nauger into 
an auger. For similar misdivisions cp. adder and 
words there referred to. 

Derivative: auger-er , n. 

aught, n. — ME. auht, fr. OE. dwiht, owiht , lit. 
‘ever a whit’, fr. a, 6, ‘ever, always’, and wiht, 
‘creature, thing’. See aye, ‘ever’, and wight and 
cp. naught 

augite, n., a variety of pyroxene (mineral.) — L. 
augitis, fr. Gk. aOyfrn}?. fr. acuy-r), ‘light of the 
sun, ray, brightness, dawn, daybreak’, which is 
cogn. with Alb. agdtj, ‘to dawn’, agume , ‘dawn’, 
and prob. also with OSlav. jugu, ‘south’, lit. 
‘the place where the sun shines’, jutro, ‘morn- 
ing’. Cp. augelite. Cp. also the first element in 
Yugoslav. 



augment, tr. v., i) to cause to increase; 2 ) to pre- 
fix the augment to (see next word). — F. aug- 
ment^, fr. L. augmentare , ‘to increase’, fr. aug- 
mentum, ‘increase’, fr. augere, ‘to increase’. See 

auction and -ment. 

Derivatives: augment-ed , adj., augment-ed-ly, 
adv., augment-er , n. 

augment, n. , a prefixed vowel or the lengthening of 
the initial vowel to form the past tense in Greek 
and Sanskrit (gram.) — F., fr. L. augmentum, 
‘increase’, fr. augere , ‘to increase’. See aug- 
ment, v. 

augmentation, n. — F., fr. VL. augmentdtionem , 
acc. of augment atio, ‘an increasing’, fr. L. aug- 
mentatus, pp. of augmentare, ‘to increase*. See 
augment, v., and -ion. 

augmentative, adj. — F. augmentatif (fem. aug- 
mentative), fr. L. augmentatus, pp. of augmentare. 
See augment, v., and -ive. 

Derivative: augmentative-ly , adv. 
augur, n., in ancient Rome, a priest who foretold 
events by interpreting omens. — L., ‘augur, di- 
viner, soothsayer; a member of the college of 
priests in Rome, who foretold the future’, trans- 
formation of OL. *augos, gen. *augeris, ‘in- 
crease’ (with assimilation of the e to the « of 
the first syllable), rel. to augere , ‘to increase’. 
For the change of the neuter gender (in OL. 
*augos) to the masculine (in L. augur), cp. L. 
vet us, ‘old’, which derives from the noun * wet os, 
‘year’, and orig. meant ‘of (many) years’ (see 
veteran). The usual derivation fr. *avi-ger (avis, 
‘bird’, and gerere , ‘to bear, conduct’) is folk 
etymology. Cp. inaugurate, 
augur, tr. and intr. v., to foretell; to prophesy. — 
L. augurari, ‘to perform the functions of an 
augur; to foretell by auguries; to foretell; to 
prophesy’, fr. L. augur. See augur, n. 
augural, adj., pertaining to augurs or augury. — 
L. augurdlis , ‘belonging to augurs, relating to 
soothsaying’, fr. augur. See augur, n., and adj. 
suff. -al. 

augurate, n., the office of an augur. — L. augu- 
rdtus, ‘the office of an augur’, fr. augur at us , 
pp. of augurari. See augur, v. , and subst. suff. -ate. 
augury, n. — OF. augurie , fr. L. augurium, ‘di- 
vination; profession of an augur’. See augur, n., 
and -y (representing L. -ium). 
august, adj., majestic, venerable. — L. august us, 
‘majestic, venerable, august’, lit. ‘that which is 
made to increase’, rel. to augere, ‘to increase’ ; 
cp. Lith. dukS t as, Lett, augsts, ‘high, of superior 
rank*. See auction and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: august-ly , adv., august -ness, n. 
August, n., name of the eighth month of the 
year. — L. Augustus ; named after Augustus 
Caesar, the first Roman emperor, lit. ‘venerable, 
august’. See august. For sense development cp. 
Sebastian. 

Augusta, fem. PN. — L., fem. of Augustus. See 

Augustus. 

Augustan, adj., 1 ) of, or pertaining to, Augustus 
Caesar or his times; 2 ) of, or pertaining to, any 
age resembling that of Augustus Caesar. — L. 
Augustanus, ‘of, or relating to, Augustus’, fr. 
Augustus. See August and -an. 

Augustine, Augustin, Austin, masc. PN. — L. 
Augustinus, lit. ‘of, or pertaining to, Augustus’, 
fr. Augustus. See next word and -ine (representing 
L. -inus). 

Augustus, masc. PN. — L., fr. augustus, ‘vener- 
able, august’; the name was first applied to 
Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus. See august and 
cp. August. 

auk, n. — Scand. Cp. ON. alka, Dan. alke , 
Swcd. alka, which prob. derive from the I.-E. 
imitative base *el-, *ol-, ‘to shout, cry’, whence 
also L. olor (for *elor), ‘swan*, Mir. ela, ‘swan’, 
and possibly also Gk. IXIol, ‘a marsh bird*, 
£Xwpio(;, ‘a water bird*. Cp. Alca. 
auklet, n., any of small species of auks. — Form- 
ed fr. prec. word with dimin. suff. -let. 
auksinas, n., a money of account in Lithuania. — 
Lith., lit. ‘gulden’, fr. duksas, ‘gold’, fr. OLith. 
ausas, of s.m., which is rel. to OPruss. ausis and 
cogn. with L. aurum , of s.m.; see aureate. See 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, p ; 86 s.v. aurum. 



aula, n., a large hall. — L., ‘the front court of a 
Grecian house’, fr. Gk. auXr; , ‘open court, court, 
hall’, fr. I.-E. base *au ‘to rest’, whence also 
Arm. ag-anim, ‘I pass the night’, Gk. taiito (for 
•l-af-wo), ‘I sleep’, and prob. the second element 
in Gk. £viaux6<;, ‘year’. Cp. oriel, 
aulaco-, before a vowel aulac-, combining form 
meaning ‘furrow*. — Gk. auXaxo-, auXax-, 
from the stem of auXaE, (gen. ai>Xaxo<;)* ’fur- 
row’, which stands for *<x-F Xax-<; and is cogn. 
witlf OSlav. viekg, vliSti, Lith. velku, viJkti , ‘to 
draw, drag*. 

Aulacomnium, n., a genus of mosses (bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. otuXa£, gen. atfXtx- 
xoq, ‘furrow’ (see prec. word), and pv£ov, ‘moss’, 
which is cogn. with Lith. miniava , ‘close-mown 
turf’. 

auld, adj., old. — OE. aid; a dial, variant of old 
(q.v.) 

aulic, adj., pertaining to a court. — F. aulique, fr. 
*L. aulic us, fr. Gk. aoXtxoq, fr. ocoXt], ‘court’. See 
aala and -ic. 

Derivative: aulic-ism , n. 
aumbry, aumery, n. — Variants of ambry, 
atimil, n., a native revenue collector in India. — 
Hind. l dmil, fr. Arab, 'dmil, ‘worker, agent’, 
partic. of l amila, ‘he worked, labored, made’, 
which is rel. to *amal, ‘work, toil’, and to Heb. 
'amal, Aram.-Syr. "dmal, ‘he worked’, Ethiop. 
ma'mal, ‘tool’, Akkad, nimelu , ‘gain, possession*. 
Cp. omlah. 

aumildar, n., a revenue collector in India. — 
Hind. ‘ amaldar , lit. ‘one holding an office’, a 
hybrid coined fr. Arab, 'dmal, ‘work’ (see au- 
mil), and the Persian agential suff. -dar, meaning 
‘holder, possessor’, which is rel. to Avestic 
darayeiti, ‘holds, supports’, OI. dhardyati, of 
s.m., fr. I.-E. base *dher(e)-, ‘to hold, support’, 
whence also L. firmus, ‘firm, steadfast, stable, 
strong*. See firm, adj., and cp. the first element 
in Darius. Cp. also the second element in baha- 
dur, chobdar, chokidar, dizdar, dufterdar, en- 
amdar, foujdar, havildar, jaghiredar, jemadar, 
killadar, ressaldar, silladar, sirdar, subahdar, 
tahsildar, talukdar, thanadar, zemindar, 
auncel, n., a weight used in England in the Middle 
Ages. — AF. auncelle , fr. It. lancella , dimin. of 
lance, ‘balance*, fr. L. lanx, gen. lands, ‘plate, 
dish; scale of the weighing machine’. See bal- 
ance. The loss of the initial l in E. auncel is due 
to the circumstance that the initial / in It. lan- 
cella was mistaken for the It. def. art. V and 
consequently dropped. 

aunt, n. — AF. aunte, fr. OF. ante (F. tante), fr. 
L. amita , ‘father’s sister’, which is formed with 
-ita, a suff. of prob. Etruscan origin, from the 
infantile imitative base *am(ma), ‘mother, grand- 
mother, nurse’. Cp. Gk. dtppdq £pp(a, 

‘mother’, ON. amma, ‘grandmother’, OHG. 
amma, ‘mother, nurse’, MIr. amma.it, ‘old hag’. 
The base occurs also in the Semitic languages; 
cp. Heb. cm, Aram.-Syr. em, Arab, umm , imm, 
Ethiop. em, Akkad, ummu, ‘mother’. Cp. also 
the second element in begum, 
aura, n. emanation; aroma. — L. } ‘breeze, wind, 
air’, fr. Gk. aopa, ‘air in motion, breeze’, which 
is rel. to <&rjp, ‘air’. See air and cp. soar, 
aural, adj., of, or pertaining, to the ear. Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. auris, ‘ear’. See auricle. 
Derivative: aural-ly, adv. 
aural, adj., pertaining to an aura. — Formed fr. 
aura with adj. suff. -al. 

auramine, auramin, n., a yellow dyestuff (chem.) 
— Coined fr. L. aurum , ‘gold’ (see aureate), and 
amine. 

aureate, adj., golden (rare). — L. aureatus, fr. 
aureus , ‘golden’, fr. aurum, ‘gold’, lit. ‘the shin- 
ing metal’, fr. I.-E. base *awes-, ‘to shine’, 
whence also OLith. ausas, Lith. duksas, OPruss. 
ausis, ‘gold’, and possibly also Toch. A was, of 
s.m. See aurora and cp. auksinas, auramine, au- 
relia, aureole, aurin, dorado, El Dorado, loriot, 
moidore, or, ‘gold’, ore, oriflamme, oriole, 
ormolu, oroide, orphrey, orpiment. 
aurelia, n., butterfly chrysalis. — ModL., fr. It. 
aurelia, prop. fem. of aurelio, ‘shining like gold’, 
fr. L. aurum, ‘gold’. See aureate and cp. Aurelia. 
Derivative: aureli-an , adj. 
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Aurelia, fem. PN. — L., fern, of Aurelius (q.v.) 
Aurelius, masc. PN. — L., the name of a Roman 
gens, rel. to aurum , ‘gold’. See aureate. 
Aureobasidium, n., a genus of basidiomycetes 
( bot .) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. L. aureus , 
‘of gold, golden’, and basidium, a word of Greek 
origin. The correct form would be Chrysobasi- 
dium, in which both elements are of Greek ori- 
gin (see chryso- and cp. aureomyciri). 
aureole, n., celestial crown. — L. aureola {corona ) , 
‘golden crown’, fem. of aureolus , ‘golden’, di- 
min. of aureus, fr. aurum, ‘gold’. See aureate 
and cp. oriole. 

aureomycin, n., an antibiotic drug resembling 
penicillin {med.) — A hybrid coined fr. L. au- 
reus, ‘golden’ (so called from its color), Gk. 
fzuxT);, ‘fungus’, and chem. suff. -in; see aure- 
ate and myco-. The correct form would be 
chrysomycin , in which both elements are of 
Greek origin (see chryso - and cp. Aureobasi- 
dium ). 

auri-, combining form meaning ‘gold’. — Fr. L. 
aurum , ‘gold’. See aureate, 
auri-, combining form meaning ‘ear’. — Fr. L. 
auris, ‘ear’. See auricle. 

aurichalcite, n., a basic copper zinc carbonate 
{mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. 
aurichalcum , ‘yellow copper ore’, popular alter- 
ation of orichalcum (as if related to aurum, 
‘gold’), fr. Gk. 6pelx a **os» ‘a kind of copper’, 
later ‘brass’, lit. ‘mountain copper’, fr. tfpo;, 
‘mountain’, and ‘copper’. See or©-, 

‘mountain’, and chalco- and cp. orichalc. For 
the change of the Greek masculine gender to 
Latin neuter cp. Gk. xaaolxepoi;, ‘tin’, whence 
L. cassiterum (see cassiterite). 
auricle, n, i) the external ear; 2) chamber of the 
heart. — L. auricula , ‘the external ear', diinin. 
of auris , ‘ear’, which stands for *ausis, fr. I.-E. 
base *awei -, *au~, ‘to perceive’. See ear, ‘the or- 
gan of hearing’, and cp. aural, ‘pertaining to the 
ear’. For the ending see suff. -cle. 

Derivative: auricl-ed , adj. 
auricula, n., the Alpine primula {bot.) — Lit. ‘a 
little ear’. See auricle. 

Derivatives: auricular (q.v.), auricul-ate , adj. 
auricular, adj., 1) pertaining to the ear; 2) per- 
taining to an auricle. — ML. auricularis, fr. L. 
auricula. See auricle and adj. suff. -ar. 
auriculo-, combining form meaning ‘auricular*. 
— Fr. L. auricula. See auricle, 
auriferous, adj., containing gold. — Compounded 
of L. aurum , ‘gold*, and ferre , ‘to bear, carry*. 
See aureate and -ferous. 

auriform, adj., earshaped. — Compounded of L. 
auris , ‘ear’, and forma , ‘form, shape*. See auricle 
and -form. 

aurify, v., to turn into gold. — See aureate and -fy. 
Auriga, n., the Charioteer ( astron .) — L. auriga, 
‘a charioteer, driver*, compounded of aureae 
(pi), ‘bridle of a horse*, and - iga , ‘driver’. Aureae 
stands for dreae (pi.), a derivative of os, gen. oris, 
‘mouth’ ; -iga derives fr. agere, ‘to set in motion, 
drive, lead’. See oral and agent, adj. 
aurigal, adj., pertaining to a charioteer. — L. 
aurigalis, fr. auriga. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -at. 

Aurignacian, adj. and n. {archaeol.) — Named 
from Aurignac, in the department of Haute- 
Garonne in France, a place where many uten- 
sils of primeval man were first discovered. For 
the ending see suff. -ian. 
aurilave, n., earcleaner. — Compounded of L. 
auris , ‘ear’, and lavare, ‘to wash’. See auricle 
and lave. 

aurin, n.; a poisonous red synthetic dye. — Form- 
ed with chem. suff. -in fr. L. aurum, ‘gold*. 
See aureate. 

aurist, n., ear specialist, otologist. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. auris, ‘ear’ (see aureate), and -ist, a 
suff. of Greek origin. 

auro-, combining form meaning ‘gold’. — Fr. L. 
aurum , ‘gold*. See aureate, 
auro-, combining form meaning ‘wind*. — Fr. 
<jk. aupot, ‘breeze’. See aura, 
aurochs, n., the European bison. — G. Auerochs , 
fr. MHG. ur(ohse), fr. OHG. ur(ohso), rel. to 
ON. urr (gen. urar), of s.m., ON. ur, ‘fine rain. 



drizzle’, ON. urigr, OE. urig, ‘wet’, and cogn. 
with Gk. . oupov, L. urtna, ‘urine’, but OI. 
usrak, ‘ox*, is not cognate; see urine. For the 
second element in aurochs see ox. L. urns, 
‘aurochs’, is a Teut. loan Vord; see urus. 
aurora, n., the dawn of day; {cap.) the goddess 
of dawn in Roman mythology, identified with 
the Greek Eos. — L. aurora , ‘dawn’, for *au- 
sosa (for the form cp. L. Flora , ‘the goddess of 
flowers’, fr. fids, gen. floris, ‘flower’), fr. I.-E. 
base *awes~, ‘to shine’, whence also Gk. scoq, 
Homeric (for * a usds), ‘dawn’, OI. ujdh, 
Lith. ausrd , ‘dawn’, L. auster , ‘south wind’, ON. 
austr , OE. east, ‘east’. See east and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also L. aurum, ‘gold’, 
which also derives fr. I.-E. base *awes-, ‘to 
shine’, and lit. denotes the shining metal (see 
aureate and cp. words there referred to). Cp. 
also the first element in Ostrogoth, 
aurora australis, the Southern Lights. — L., lit. 
‘southern dawn’. See aurora and austral, 
aurora borealis, the Northern Lights. — L., lit. 
‘northern dawn’. The term was introduced by 
Gassendi in 1621. See aurora and boreal, 
aurum, n., gold {term of chemistry). — L. See 
aureate. 

auscultate, tr. and intr. v., to examine by aus- 
cultation. — L. auscultatus , pp. of auscultdre . 
See next word and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: auscultation (q.v.), auscult-at-ive, 
adj., auscultat-or, n., auscultat-ory, adj. 
auscultation, n., a . listening to the sounds in the 
human body. — L. auscultatio , gen. -on is, fr. 
auscultatus , pp. of auscultdre, ‘to hear with at- 
tention, listen to’. L. auscultdre was prob. form- 
ed with metathesis fr. *aus-clutare, fr. *aus- 
clutos, ‘heard with one’s (own) ears’, fr. * a us- is 
(whence auris), ‘ear’, and *clutos, ‘heard ’(cp. 
in-clutus, ‘celebrated, famous’). See auricle and 
loud. Accordingly auscultdre lit. means ‘to hear 
with one’s (own) ears’. Cp. Gk. (oxaxouaxstv, ‘to 
hearken, listen to’, fr. wxaxooax^;, ‘hearkener, 
listener’, which is compounded of out;, gen. 
g)t 6;, ‘ear’, and axouetv, ‘to hear’, hence is 
analogous to L. aus-cultare both in sense and 
form. Cp. scout, ‘spy*. 

auslaut, n., final sound. — G. Auslaut , fr. aus, 
‘out of’, and Laut , ‘sound, tone’, G. aus derives 
fr. MHG. «3, fr. OHG. £3, which is rel to Goth., 
ON., OE. Qt; see out. G. Laut, ‘sound, tone’, 
comes fr. laut, ‘loud’. See loud and cp. ablaut, 
anlaut, inlaut, umlaut. 

Ausonia, n., a poetic name for Italy. — L. Au- 
sonia, fr. Ausones (Gk. Au crave;), ‘the Auson- 
ians\ ancient inhabitants of Middle and Lower 
Italy; of Illyrian origin. 

Derivative: Ausoni-an , adj. and n. 
auspicate, tr. v., to predict. — L. auspiedtus , pp. 
of auspiedri , ‘to take auspices’, fr. auspex , gen. 
auspicis. See next word and verbal suff. -ate. 
auspice, n., an omen (usually a favorable one). — 
F., fr. L. auspicium , ‘divination by observing the 
flight of birds’, fr. auspex , gen. auspicis, ‘diviner, 
augur*, lit. ‘bird seer’, fr. avis, ‘bird’, and the 
stem of specere, spicere, ‘to see, look at, watch’. 
For the first element see aviary and cp. auscul- 
tation, for the second see species and cp. spy. 
auspicious, adj. of good omen, favorable. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. auspicium. See prec. 
word. Derivatives: auspicious-ly, adv., aus- 
picious-ness, n. 

Auster, n., the south wind. — L., of uncertain 
origin. It is perh. cogn. with ON. austr, n., 
‘east’; adv., ‘eastward’, OHG. ostar, ‘to the 
east’ (whence ostar-rihi, G. Osterreich , ‘Aus- 
tria’), Lett. *austrs, ‘eastern’ in dust rums, ‘east’, 
OSlav. ustru , ‘pertaining to summer’, Avestic 
ushas-tara, ‘eastern’, and with OHG. dstan, OE. 
east, ‘east’; see aurora and cp. austral; cp. also 
east. However, on the basis of this etymology, 
it is difficult to explain why L. auster denotes the 
‘south wind* (and not the ‘east wind’L See 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, p.87, where also an 
attempt is made to explain the meaning of L. 
auster. 

austere, adj., stem, severe; very simple. — OF. 
austere (F. austire), fr. L. austere , ‘dry, harsh, 
sour, tart’, fr. Gk. at}<rnjp6;, ‘harsh, rough. 



bitter’, fr. aueiv, ‘to dry’, fr. afio;, ‘dry*. See 

auantic. 

Derivatives: ausiere-ly , adv., auster e-ness, n., 
austerity, n. (q.v.) 

austerity, n., the quality of being austere. — OF. 
austerite (F. austiriti), fr. L. austeritatem , acc. 
of auster it as, fr. austirus . See prec. word and -ity. 
Austin, masc. PN. — Abbreviation of Augustin 
(q.v.) 

austral, adj. southern; southerly. — L. australis, 
‘southern’, fr. auster, ‘south wind’. See Auster 
and adj. suff. -al and cp. next word. 

Australia, n. — Lit. ‘southern land’, fr. L. austra- 
lis, ‘southern’, in Terra Australis , ‘the Southern 
Land’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: Australi-an , adj. and n., Australi - 
an-ize , tr. v., Australi-an-iz-ation , n. 
austr©-, combining form meaning ‘south’. — Fr. 
L. auster, ‘south wind, the south*. See Auster. 
aut-, form of auto- before a vowel, 
autarchy, n., absolute sovereignty. — Gk. aurap- 
xta, fr. aoxapxetv, ‘to be an absolute ruler’, 
which is compounded of aux6;, ‘self*, and 
ap/Etv, ‘to rule*. See auto- and -archy, 
autarchy, n., autarky. — See next word; influenced 
in form by prec. word. 

autarky, n., self-sufficiency. — Gk. auxipxeia, 
fr. atixapxeiv, ‘to be self sufficient’, compound- 
ed of aux6;, ‘self*, and dcpxeiv, ‘to suffice’. 
For the first element see auto-. Gk. dpxstv is 
cogn. with L. arcere, ‘to enclose, hold’; see ar- 
canum. 

auth-, form of auto- before an aspirate, 
authentic, adj. authoritative; reliable; genuine. — 
OF. autentique (F. authentique ), fr. Gk. a&>ev- 
xix6;, ‘original, genuine, principal’, fr. au$evx7);, 
ocuto-£vx 7 );, ‘absolute master, ruler; murderer’, 
lit. ‘one who does a thing himself’, compounded 
of oeuxi;, ‘self’ (‘see auto-), and *§vxt);, ‘one 
who does (a thing) himself’, which is rel. to 
£W>6>, Att. av6o>, ‘I accomplish*, and cogn. with 
OI. sandti, ‘wins, gains’, perhaps also with Hitt. 
shanh-zi, ‘he seeks, strives*. Cp. effendi. 
Derivatives: authentic , n., quthentic-al-ly, adv., 
authenticate (q.v.), authentic-ity , n., authentic - 
ly, adv., authentic-ness , n. 
authenticate, tr. v., to make authentic, verify. — 
ML. authenticate, pp. of authenticare, fr. Late L. 
authenticus. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives : authentic-ation, n. , authentic-ator, n. 
author, n. — ME. autour , authour, fr. OF. autor 
(F. auteur), fr. L. auctorem , acc. of auctor , ‘he 
that brings about, master, supporter, leader, 
author’, an agential noun formed fr. auctus , pp. 
of augire ‘to increase*. See auction and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also octroi. 

Derivatives: author , tr. v., author-ess , n., author- 
ial , adj., author-ial-ly, adv., authority (q.v.), 
authorize (q.v.) 

authority, n. — F. autor it 4, fr. L. auctoritatem, 
acc. of auctdritds, ‘invention, advice, opinion, in- 
fluence, command*, fr. auctor , ‘master, leader’. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

Derivatives: authorit-arian, adj. and n., authorit- 
ative, adj., authorit-ative-ly, adv., authorit-ative- 
ness , n. 

authorize, tr. v. — OF. autorizer (F. autoriser ), 
fr. ML. auetdrizdre, fr. L. auctor. See author 
and -ize. 

Derivatives: authoriz-able, adj., author iz-ation, 
n. f authoriz-ed, adj., authoriz-er, n. 
autism, n., morbid admiration of oneself (psy- 
choL) — G. Autismus, coined by the Swiss psy- 
chiatrist Eugen Bleuler (1857-1939) fr. Gk. 
00x6;, ‘self*, and suff. - ismus . See auto- and 
-ism. 

autist, n„ one who morbidly admires oneself 
(psychol.) — Coined fr. Gk. aux6;, ‘self’, and 
suff. -ist. See prec. word. 

Derivative: autist-ic, adj. 
auto, n. ( colloq .) — Short for automobile, 
auto-, before a vowel aut-, before an aspirate 
auth-. — Gk. auxo-, aux-, au£-, fr. aux6;, ‘self, 
same*, of uncertain origin, 
autobiographer, n. — Compounded of auto- and 
biographer. 

autobiography, n. — Compounded of auto- and 
biography ,*first used by theEnglish poet and prose 
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writer Robert Southey (1774-1843) in 1809 with 
reference to the autobiography of the Portu- 
guese painter Francisco Vieira (in Quarterly 
Review, I, 283). 

Derivatives : autobiographic-ic, autobiograph- 
ical, adjs., autobiograph- ical-ly, adv. 
autocade, n., a procession of automobiles. — A 
modem word formed fr. auto on analogy of ca- 
valcade (q.v.) See also -cade and cp. the syno- 
nym motorcade. 

autocar, n., an automobile. — A hybrid coined 
fr. auto and car. 

autocephalous, adj., having its own head or chief. 
— Compounded of auto- and Gk. xs<pa X tj, 
‘head’. See cephalic and -ous. 
autochthon, n., an aboriginal inhabitant. — L. 
autochthon , fr. Gk. aur^x&cov, ‘from the land it- 
self’, which is compounded of auxo- (see auto-) 
and x&wv, gen. x&ov<k, ‘earth, soil’. See chthon- 
ian. 

Derivatives: autochthon-al , autochthon-ic, au- 
tochthonous , adjs., autochthon-ism , n. 
autoclave, n., a container used for sterilizing and 
cooking. — F., lit. ‘self-locking’, a hybrid coined 
fr. Gk. aur6q, ‘self’, and L. clavis, ‘key’. See auto- 
and clavicle. 

autocracy, n., supreme political power; dictator- 
ship. — F. autocratie , fr. Gk. aikoxpdcTcta, fr. 
auToxpaxT)*;. See next word and -cracy. 
autocrat, n., a ruler with supreme power; dicta- 
tor. — F. autocrate , fr. Gk. aOToxpainfc, ‘ruling 
by oneself’, which is compounded of aiiro- (see 
auto-) and xparo;, ‘strength, power, rule*. See 
-crat. Derivatives: autocrat-ic , adj., autocrat - 
ic-al-ly , adv. 

auto-da-f£, n., the sentence passed by the Inquisi- 
tion. — Port., lit. ‘act of faith*, fr. L. actus de 
fide , ‘an act concerning faith’. L. actus derives 
fr. actus , pp. of agere, ‘to do, act’. L. fide is the 
abl. of fides, ‘faith*. See act, de- and fidelity, 
autodidact, n., one self-taught. — Gk. auxo- 
8L8axTo<;, ‘self-taught’, fr. auxo- (see auto-) and 
8i8axT6s, ‘taught’, verbal adj. of ^iSaoxeiv, ‘to 
teach’. See didactic. 

Derivative: autodidact-ic, adj. 
autoedous, adj., passing through all stages of 
growth on the same host [said of certain fungi] 
(bot.) — Compounded of auto- and Gk. olxo;, 
‘house’. See economy. 

autogamous, adj., self-fertilizing (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of auto- and Gk. ‘marriage*. 

See -gamous. 

autogamy, n., self-fertilization (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of auto- and Gk. -yoqi(a, fr. y«[J-o<;» 
‘marriage*. See -gamy. 

autogenesis, n., spontaneous generation. — Com- 
pounded of auto- and genesis, 
autogenetic, adj., pertaining to autogenesis. — 
Compounded of auto- and genetic. 

Derivative: autogenetic-al-ly , adv. 
autogenous, adj., self-generated. — Coined by the 
English biologist Sir Richard Owen (1804-92) 
in 1846 fr. Gk. auxoyevr);, ‘self-produced’, fr. 
auxo- (see auto-) and the stem of yewav, ‘to 
produce*. See -genous. 

Derivative: autogenous-ly, adv. 
autogeny, n., autogenesis. — See autogenesis and 
-geny. 

autograph, n., signature. — L. autographum , fr. 
Gk. auT<SYpa<pov, neut. of aux6Ypa<po<;, ‘written 
with one’s own hand’, compounded of auro- 
(see auto-) and -Ypa<po;, fr. ypa^eiv, ‘to write*. 

See -graph. 

Derivatives: autograph-y , n., autograph- ical, adj, 
autogravure, n., a kind of photogravure. — A 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. aux6;, ‘self’ and F. gra- 
vure , fr. graver ‘to grave*. See auto-, grave, v., 
and -ure. 

autogiro, n., a type of airplane. — Sp., compound- 
ed of auto- and Gk. yupo;, ‘ring’. See gyre, 
autointoxication, n., self-poisoning (med.) — 
Compounded of auto- and intoxication, 
automatic, adj. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. 
aux6piaxo<; (see automaton); first used by the 
English physician and philosopher David Hart- 
ley (1705-57) in 1748. 

Derivatives: automatic , n., automatic-al , adj., 
automat ic-al-ly , adv. 



automation, n., a method in which manufacturing 
processes are automatically performed by self- 
operating devices. — A hybrid coined by D.S. 
Harder, a vice-president of the Ford Motor 
Company, fr. automatic and suff. -tion. 
automatism, n., the state of being automatic; in- 
voluntary action. — Gk. ‘that 

which happens of itself’, fr. aur6p.otTo<;. See next 
word and -ism. 

automaton, n., 1) any automatic device; 2) any 
living being that acts automatically. — Gk. 
a0x6puxTov, neut. of <xut6{jlocto<;, ‘acting of one’s 
own will, happening of itself’, compounded of 
aux6- (see auto-) and I.-E. *mntds, ‘thinking’, 
fr. base *men-, ‘to think’, whence also Gk. 
jjL^vTtop, ‘adviser*. See mind and cp. mentor. 
Automedon, n., a friend and charioteer of Achil- 
les (Greek mythol.) — Gk. Auxo^iiStov, lit. 
‘ruling by himself’, compounded of auxo- (see 
auto-) and piScov, [xeSecov, ‘guardian, ruler’ 
(prop. pres. part, of the ancient verb j ilSeiv, 
‘to protect, rule over’), fr. I.-E. base *mSd-, ‘to 
measure, limit, consider’, which is a -^-enlarge- 
ment of base *me-, ‘to measure’. See meditate 
and cp. the second element in Andromeda and 
in words there referred to. 
automobile, adj. and n. — Lit. ‘moving of itself’, 
a hybrid coined fr. Gk. a0x6;, ‘self’, and L. 
mobilis, ‘movable’; see auto- and movable. The 
modem Greek calls it aoxoxtvqxo, ‘moved of 
itself’ (see cinema ). 

Derivatives: automobile , n. and intr. v., auto- 
mob il- ism, n., automobil-ist , n. 
automotive, adj., self-moving; automobile; per- 
taining to automobiles. — A hybrid coined fr. 
Gk. aux6;, ‘self*, and L. motivus, ‘moving’. See 
auto- and motive. 

autonomic, adj. — See autonomous and -ic. 
autonomist, n. — Formed with suff. -ist fr. Gk. 
<xijt6vo|ao<;. See next word, 
autonomous, adj. self-governing. — Gk. aux4- 
votxo?, ‘living by one’s own laws’, compounded 
of auxo- (see auto-) and v6fio;,‘law\Seenomo-. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -o;, see -ous. 
autonomy, n., self-government. — Gk. auxovojjtia, 
‘independence’, fr. a0x6vo(jLo;. See prec. word 
and -y (representing Gk. -tot), 
autonym, n., a person’s own name. — Lit. ‘one’s 
own name’, formed fr. auto- and Gk. ovu'jlx, 
dialectal form of ovopia, ‘name’. See name and 
cp. onomato-. Cp. also antonym and words there 
referred to. 

autonymous, adj. — See prec. word and -ous. 
autonymy, n., a word used as a name for itself. — 
Compounded of auto-, Gk. tfvufia, dialectal 
form of fivopa, ‘name’, and suff. -y; introduced 
by Rudolf Carnap (born in 1891). See autonym 
and -y (representing Gk. -(a), 
autoplasty, n. (surg.) — Compounded of auto- 
and -plasty. Derivative: autoplast-ic , adj. 
autopsy, n., post-mortem examination of a body. 

— Gk. auxo^ta, ‘a seeing with one’s own eyes’, 
compounded of auxo- (see auto-) and 64*4, 
‘sight*. See -opsis. 

Derivatives : autopsy , tr. v., autops-ic, autops-ic- 
al , adjs. 

autoptic, adj., based on personal observation. — 
Gk. auxoTrrixo;, fr. auxoxxr^, ‘seeing oneself’, 
which is compounded of auxo- (see auto-) and 
the stem of o^opiai., *1 shall see’, ‘sight*. 
See -opsis and cp. prec. word, 
autosuggestion, n. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
auxo;. ‘self’, and L. suggestid. See auto- and 
suggestion. 

autotelic, adj., doing something for its own sake. 

— Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. auxoreXY);, 
ending in itself’, which is compounded of auxo- 
(see auto-) and xeXo;, ‘end’. See tele-. 

autotoxin, n., toxin formed within the body (med.) 

— Compounded of auto- and toxin, 
autotype, n,, a facsimile. — Compounded of 

auto- and type. 

autotypography, n., a process of drawing designs 
on gelatin. — Compounded of auto- and typo- 
graphy. 

autumn, n. — OF. autompne (F. automne ), fr. L. 
autumnus , which is prob. of Etruscan origin. Cp. 
It. autunno , Rum toamna , Proven?, autom , Sp. 



otoho, OPort. atuno , Port, outono, ‘autumn’, 
which all derive fr. L. autumnus. Cp. also 

ratoon. 

autumnal, adj. — L. autumndlis , fr. autumnus. 

See autumn and adj. suff. -al. 
autumnity, n., the quality of autumn. — L. autum- 
nitds , ‘the season of autumn’, fr. autumnus. See 

autumn and -ity. 

autunite, n., a hydrous uranium calcium phos- 
phate (mineral.) — Named after Autun in 
France. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
auxano-, combining form meaning ‘increase, 
growth’, as in auxanometer. — Gk. au^avo-, fr. 
auEaveiv, ‘to increase’, which is rel. to au£eiv, 
of s.m., and cogn. with L. augere , pp. auctus, ‘to 
increase’. See auction and cp. auxesis, auxetic, 
auxo-. 

auxanometer, n., an . instrument for measuring 
, the growth of plants. — Compounded of auxa- 
no- and Gk. ptixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poeti- 
cal rhythm’. 

auxesis, n., amplification, hyperbole (rhet.) — 
Gk. auE^cn;, from the stem of au^avciv, ‘to in- 
crease’. See auxano-. 

auxetic, auxetical, adj., pertaining to auxesis. — 
Gk. au£i)xix6;, fr. au^To;, ‘that may be in- 
creased’, verbal adj. of aO^aveiv. See auxano-. 
Derivative: auxetical-ly, adv. 
auxiliary, adj. — L. auxilidris, ‘helpful’, fr. auxi- 
lium, ‘help, aid, assistance, support’, which is 
rel. to augere, pp. auctus , ‘to increase’. See auc- 
tion and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: auxiliary , n. 

auxin, n., a substance that stimulates stem growth 
( biochem .) — Coined fr. Gk. au£etv, ‘to increase’ 
(see auxo-), and chem. suff. -in. 
auxo-, combining form meaning ‘stimulating 
growth’. — Gk. ati£o-, fr. ati£etv, ‘to increase*. 
See auxano-. 

avail, intr. and tr. v. — ME. availen , fr. OF. a, 
‘to’ (see k), and vail-, the pres, stem of valoir, ‘to 
be worth’, fr. L. valere, ‘to be well, be strong, 
be worth’. See valiant. 

Derivatives: avail, n., avail-abil-ity, n., avail- 
able , adj., avail-able-ness , n., avail-abl-y , adv., 
avail-ing-ly , adv. 

aval, n., endorsement on a bill. — F., fr. It. avallo, 
of s.m., fr. Arab. hawdla h , ‘money order’, fr. 
bdla, ‘he changed’. 

avalanche, n., mass of snow sliding down a moun- 
tain. — F., fr. dial. Swiss avalantse, formed un- 
der the influence of F. a val , ‘downhill’, avaler , 
‘to descend’, fr. Savoy, lavantse , fr. VL. * labanca, 
‘avalanche’, which is prob. of pre-Latin origin 
(cp. the suff. -anca in * labanca , which is of Li* 
gurian origin). Cp. OProven?. lavanca, ‘ava- 
lanche’, which also derives fr. VL. * labanca. For 
smother related word of pre-Latin origin see 
moraine. The derivation of VL. * labanca fr. L. 
labi, ‘to glide down’, is prob. folk etymology, 
avale, tr. v., to cause to descend. — F. avaler, fr. 
d val, ‘downhill’, lit. ‘to the valley’, fr. a, ‘to’ 
(see a), and val, ‘valley’, fr. L. vallis, ‘valley’. 
See vale, n., ‘valley’, and cp. vendaval. 
avant-courier, n., a herald. — For F. avant-cour- 
rier , ‘forerunner*. See avaunt and courier, 
avarice, n., greed. — OF. (= F.) avarice, fr. L, 
avaritia , ‘greed’, fr. avdrus, ‘greedy’, which is 
rel. to avere, ‘to long eagerly for, wish, de- 
sire*. See avid and -ice. 

avaricious, adj., greedy. — F. avaricieux (fern. 
avaricieuse ), ‘greedy’, fr. avarice , ‘greed’. See 
prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives : avaricious-ly,ad\.,avaricious-ness,n. 
avast, interj., hold! stop! (naut.) — Prob. cor- 
ruption of Du. houd vast , ‘hold fast’. See hold, 
v., and fast, adj. 

avatar, n., descent of a Hindu deity ( Hindu my- 
thol.) — OI. avatdrah, ‘descent’, fr. ava, ‘down’, 
and tarati, ‘crosses over’. The first element is rel. 
to OI. avdh i, ‘down, downward’, Avestic ava, 
‘down’, and cogn. with Gk. a 6- (in auxaxxeiv, 
‘to, go back, retire’), L. au-, ‘away’ (in auferre, 
‘to carry away’, etc.), Lith., Lett., OPriiss. priv. 
pref. au-, OSlav. u, ‘at, with’, OIr. 6 , ua , ‘down, 
from’; cp. the first element in vesania and in 
vesper. OI. tarati derives fr. I.-E. base *ter~, 
‘to pass beyond, cross over’. See term and cp. 
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words there referred to. 

avaunt, interj., begone. — F. avant, ‘forward’, fr. 
L. ab ante , ‘from before’, whence also It. avanti , 
OSp., Port, avante , Catal. avant , OProveng. 
avans. See advance and cp. ci-devant. Cp. also 
the first element in vambrace, vamp, ‘front part 
of a boot’, vamplate, vanguard, vanward. 
ave, interj., i) hail!; 2) farewell!; n., the salutation 
ave. — L. ave, in vulgar speech havi, ‘hail, fare- 
well’, fr. Phoen. -Punic. hdw£, corresponding to 
Heb. hdy£ h , imper. sing. masc. of Phoen. -Punic 
hawd , resp. Heb. hayd h , ‘he lived’. Cp. Plautus, 
Poenulus, 994, 998, 1001, and see Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., I, pp. 80-81 . — The identity of the 
Semitic bases h-w-h (h-w-) and h-y-h is illustrat- 
ed in Gen, 3:20, ‘And the man called his wife’s 
name Eve (Hawwd h ), because she was the mother 
of all living (hay)'. See Eve. For sense de- 
velopment cp. Heb. y i hi ddhont hammelekh 
Dawtdh l e dlAm: ‘Let my lord king David live for 
ever!’ (I Kings 1 131 ; cp. Dan. 2:4 and passim), 
E. ‘Long live the King!’, F. ‘Vive le roi’, etc., 
all used as formulas of greeting. 

(The origin of L. ave being thus ’established, we 
shall be able to find the exact meaning of the 
words with which the gladiators greeted the 
emperor : ‘Ave, Imperator, morituri te salutant’ 
(see Suetonius, Claudius 21). The usual rendering 
is : ‘Hail, Emperor, who are about to die salute 
you’. In fact, however, the Latin words express 
a perfect antithesis. According to my opinion, 
their original meaning was: 'Live, Emperor! 
They who are about to die salute you.’) 
avellan, avellane, adj ., pertaining to, or resembling, 
a filbbrt or hazel. — Fr. L. avellana , ‘filbert’, 
shortened from nux avellana , lit. ‘nut of Avella’, 
fr. Avella , Abella, name of a town in Campania, 
abounding in nuts. See apple. 

A vena, n., a genus of grasses; the oat grass (bot.) 

— L. avena, ‘oats’, prob. formed fr. orig. *avig- 
snd , but influenced in form by the ending of 
arena , ‘sand*; cogn. with OSlav. ovlsd, ‘oats’, 
Russ, oves, Lith. avizd, Lett, duza, OPruss. 
wyse, of s.m. Cp. avener. 

avenaceous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
oats. — L. avenaceus , ‘of oats, oaten’, fr. avena. 
See prec. word and -aceous. 
avenalin, n., a globuline occurring in oat kernels 
(biochem.) — Formed with chem. suff. -in fr. 
L. avena , ‘oats’. See Avena. 
avener, n., a chief officer of the stable who had 
the charge of the provender for the horses (hist.) 

— OF. avenier , fr. L. avendrius ‘pertaining to 
oats’, fr. avena. See Avena and agential suff. -er. 
Derivatives: aven-ary, aven-ery, n. 

avenge, tr. and intr. v. — OF. avengier , fr. a, ‘to* 
($$e a), and vengier (F. venger), fr. L. vindiedre , 
‘to lay claim to, avenge, punish’. See vindicate 
and cp. vengeance, revenge. 

Derivatives: aveng-er, n., avenge-ful, adj., aveng- 
ing, adj., aveng-ing-ly, adv. 
evens, n., a plant of the genus Geum (bot.) — 
ME. avence , fr. OF. avence. 
aventail, n., ventail. — Formed — with change of 
pref.— fr. OF. es vent ail, fr. es- (fr. L. ex), ‘out 
of’ (see 1st ex-), and ventail. 
aventurine, n., a kind of Venitian glass. — F., fr. 
It. avventurino , fr. avventura , ‘chance’, fr. VL. 
adventura (see adventure); so called because the 
filings used in the fabrication of this glass are 
thrown over the melting glass at random. 
avenue, n. — F., prop. fem. pp. of avenir, ‘to come 
to’, fr. L. ad venire, fr. ad- and venire , ‘to come’. 
See venue, ‘arrival’, and cp. advene, advent, 
aver, tr. v. — F. avirer , fr. OF. averer, fr. a, ‘to’ 
(see &), and voire , ‘true’, fr. L. verus, ‘true’. Cp. 
OProven$. averer , aveirar , It. averare, and see 
very. 

average, n., 1) loss incurred by damage at sea; 
2) an equitable division of such loss among all 
the parties interested; 3) an arithmetical mean. 

— F. avarie , ‘damage to ship’, fr. It. avaria , 
fr. Sp.averia, fr. Arab. ‘ awartya h , ‘merchandise 
damaged by sea water', fr. ‘ awdr , ‘rent, tear; 
flaw; damaged goods’. 

Derivatives: average, adj. and tr. v. 
average, n., feudal service (Old English law) — 
ME., fr. ML. averagium , fr. ML. avera, fr. OF. 



oevre, ovre (F. a ?uvre), ‘work , fr. L. opera. See 
opus and cp. opera. ML. avera was prob. in- 
fluenced in form by OF. aver, aveir , ‘property’, 
prop. inf. used as a noun, fr. L. habere , ‘to have’ 
(see habit). 

averah, n., transgression, sin (Jewish religion). — 
Heb. *dbherd h , ‘transgression’, lit. ‘a passing 
over*, fr. * dbhdr , ‘he passed over’. See Hebrew, 
averment, n. — MF. averement , fr. averer (F. 

avirer). See aver and -ment. 

Averroism, n., the teachings of the Arab philo- 
sopher Averroes (= Ibn Rushd) (1126-98). For 
the ending see suff. -ism. 
averruncate, tr. v., to avert. — L. dverrunedtus, 
pp. of averruncare , ‘to avert, remove’, fr. d 
‘away from’, and verruncare, ‘to turn’, which is 
rel. to verrere ‘to sweep’. See a-, ‘away from’, 
verricule and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : averruncat-ion, n,, averruncat-or, n. 
averse, adj. — L. aversus, ‘turned away’, pp. of 
dvertere. See avert. 

Derivatives: averse-ly, adv., averse-ness, n. 
aversion, n. — F., fr. L. aversionem , acc. of dver- 
sio, ‘a turning away’, fr. aversus , pp. of dver- 
tere. See next word and -ion. 
avert, tr. v., to prevent, ward off. — L. avert ere, 
‘to turn away’, fr. a, ‘away from’, and vertere, 
‘to turn’. See a-, ‘away from’, and version. 
Derivatives: avert-ed y adj., avert-ed-ly, adv., 
avert-ible, adj. 

Aves, n. pi., the class of birds (zool.) — L. aves 
pi. of avis, ‘bird’. See aviary. 

Avesta, n., the sacred books of the Parsees. — 
Pers., earlier form Avistak, lit. ‘text’. Cp. Zend- 
Avesta. 

Derivatives: Aves t- an, Avest-ic , adjs. 
aviarist, n., one who keeps an aviary. — See next 
word and -ist. 

aviary, n., a place in which birds are kept. — 
L. aviarium , ‘a place where birds are kept, an 
aviary’, fr. avis , ‘bird’, which is cogn. with OI. 
vih, v£h, Avestic vish, ‘bird’, OI. vayas-, ‘fowl, 
bird’, Gk. oderoc, Att. < 4 er 6 <; (for *afir:6<;), 
‘eagle’, and prob. also with Arm. hav, ‘bird’. 
(For the insertion of the h cp. Arm. hot ‘odor’, 
which is cogn. with L. odor , and hum, ‘raw’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. io^6<;.) Cp. aviation, 
avion, the first element in aucupate, auspice, 
aviculture, bustard, ocarina, ostrich, and the 
second element in pettitoes. Cp. also ovum, egg. 
aviation, n. — F., coined by G. de la Landelle (in 
his Aviation ou Navigation adrienne , Paris, 1863) 
fr. L. avis, ‘bird’ (see prec. word), and suff. 
-ation. 

aviator, n. — Refashioned after F. aviateur. See 
prec. word and agential suff. -or. 
aviatress, aviatrix, n., a woman aviator. — For- 
med fr. aviator with suff. -ess, resp. -fcrix. 
Avicennism, n., the teachings of the Arab, philo- 
sopher Avicenna (= Ibn Sina) (980-1037). for 
the ending see suff. -ism. 
aviculture, n. — Compounded of L. avis, ‘bird’, 
and cultura , ‘cultivation, culture’. See aviary 
and culture. 

avid, adj., eager. — F. avide, fr. L. avid us, ‘long- 
ing eagerly for; desirous, eager’, fr. avire, ‘to 
long eagerly for, to wish, desire’, which is prob, 
cogn. with Co. aw el, awell , ‘wish, desire*, W. 
•ewyll, ‘will, volition’, OI. dvati, ‘wishes, favors, 
protects’, avitar, ‘protector’, Gk. £v-hjt)<; (for 
*£v-afr)<;), ‘benevolent, affable’. Cp. avarice, 
audacious. 

Derivatives: avid-ly, adv., avid-ious, adj., avid- 
ious-ly, adv., avidity (q.v.) 
avidity, n., eagerness. — F. avidite , fr. L. avidi- 
tdtem, acc. of aviditas , ‘eagerness, avidity’, fr. 
avidus . See prec. word and -ity. 
avidya, n., relative knowledge — OI. avidya, lit. 
‘non-knowledge’, fr. pref. a-, ‘not’, and vidya, 
‘knowledge’. See priv. pref. an- and vidya. 
avifauna, n., all the birds of a region, regarded 
collectively. — Compounded of L. avis, ‘bird’ 
(see aviary), and fauna. 

avion, n., an airplane. — F., coined by the French 
engineer Ctement Ader (1841-1925) in 1875 fr. 
L. avis, ‘bird’. See aviary, 
avital, adj., ancestral. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. avitus , ‘pertaining to a grandfather, 



ancestral’, fr. avus, ‘grandfather’, whence avun- 
culus, ‘uncle on the mother’s side’. See uncle, 
avitaminosis, n., lack of vitamins in one’s food 
(biochem.) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. priv. 
pref. a-, vitamin and suff. -osis. 
avizandum, n., consideration (Scot. law). — ML., 
gerundive of avizare. See advise. For other Latin 
gerundives used in English cp. agenda and 
words there referred to. 

avocado, n., a tropical pear-shaped fruit. — Sp., 
fr. aguacate, fr. Nahuatl ahuacatl. Cp. alligator 
pear. 

avocation, n., business; occupation; hobby. — L. 
dvoedtid, gen. -onis, ‘a calling off”, fr. avoedtus , 
pp. of dvoedre , ‘to call off’, formed fr. a, ‘away 
from’, and vocare , ‘to call’. See a-, ‘from’, and 
vocation and cp. advocate, 
avocet, avoset, n., a bird with webbed feet (genus 
Recurvirostra). — F. avocette , fr. It. avocet ta, 
which is of unknown origin, 
avogadrite, n., fluoborate of potassium and cae- 
sium (mineral.) — Named after the Italian phy- 
sicist Amedeo Avogadro (1776-1856). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
avoid, tr. v. — ME. avoiden , formed — with 
change of pref. — fr. OF. esvuidier , ‘to empty’, 
fr. pref. es- (fr. L. ex), ‘out of’, and OF. voir, 
voide , dial, forms of vuit, vuide (F. vide), ‘empty*, 
fr. VL. *vocit-(um), for *vacit-(um), for L. 
vacat-(um), pp. stem of vaedre, ‘to be empty’ 
See 1 st ex- and void, adj. 

Derivatives: avoid-able, adj., avoid-abl-y, adv., 
avoid- once, n., avoid-er , n., avoid- less, adj., 
avoid-ment, n, 

avoirdupois, n., a system of weights. — Incorrect 
for ME. avoir de pois y fr. OF. aveir de pois , 
‘goods of weight’. OF. aveir , ‘goods’, is prop, 
the inf. aveir (F. avoir), ‘to have’, used as a 
noun, fr. L. habire , ‘to have*; OF. (= F.) de, 
‘from, of’, derives fr. L. di, ‘from, away from*; 
OF. peiSy pois (F. poids), ‘weight’, comes fr. L. 
pensum, ‘weight’, which is prop, the neut. pp. 
of pendire , ‘to weigh*. See habit, de- and poise. 
For the subst. use of the infinitive cp. attainder 
and words there referred to. 

Derivative : avoirdupois , adj. 
avouch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. avouchen , fr. 
OF. avochier , fr. L. advocare , ‘to summon to a 
place’, fr. ad- and vocare , ‘to call’. See vouch, 
avout, n., lawyer, solicitor. — F. t ‘solicitor*, fr. 
L. advoedtus, ‘advocate*, prop, ‘one called to 
aid’, pp. of advocare. See next word, 
avow, tr. v. — OF. avoer , avouer (F. avauer ), fr. 
L. advocare , ‘to call to; to summon to a place’, 
fr. ad- and vocare , ‘to call’, which is rel. to v 6 x, 
gen. vdciSy ‘voice*. See voice and cp. advocate, 
advowee, avoue. 

Derivatives: avow-able, adj., avow-al, n., avow- 
ed, adj., avow-ed-ly, adv., avow-ed-ness, n., avow- 
er, n., avowry (q.v.) 

avowry, n. — ME. avoer ie, fr. OF. avoer , avouer. 
See prec. word and -ry. 

avulsion, n., a pulling away; a part tom off. — L. 
avulsid, gen. -onis, ‘a tearing off, a plucking off’, 
fr. dvulsus, pp. of avellere , ‘to tear off, pluck off, 
pull away*, fr. a, ‘away from’, and vellere , ‘to 
tear, pull, pluck*. See a- ‘away from’, and vetli- 
cate. For the ending see suff. -ion. 
avuncular, adj., pertaining to an uncle. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. avunculus, ‘uncle 
on the mother’s side’. See uncle and cp. words 
there referred to. 

await, tr. v. — ME. awaiten , fr. ONF. await ter , 
fr. a, ‘to’ (see 4 ), and waitier , ‘to watch*. See 
ad- and wait 

awake, tr. and intr. v. — Partly fr. ME. awaken , 
ir. OE. dwacan (fr. d, ‘on’, and wacan , ‘to arise, 
awake*), partly fr. ME. awakien, fr. OE. awacian 
(fr. d, ‘on*, and wacian , ‘to be awake, watch’). 
See a-, ‘on’, and wake, v. 
awake, adj. — ME. awaken , earlier pp.fr. OE. 
awaecnan . See awaken. 

awaken, tr. and intr. v. — OE. dwsecnan, fr. a- 
‘on\ and wsecnan, ‘to waken*. See waken. 
Derivatives: awaken-er, n., awaken-ing , adj. and 
n., awaken-ing-ly, adv. 

award, tr. v. — AF. awarder , formed — with 
change of prefix — fr. ONF. eswarder , which 
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corresponds to OF. esgarder (MF. igarder), ‘to 
regard, examine’, fr. es- (fr. L. ex), 'out of’, and 
warder , resp. garder , ‘to observe’. See ist ex- 
and ward, v., and cp. guard, v. 

Derivatives: award , n. (q.v.), award-er , n. 
award, n. — AF. award, fr. ONF. e swart, which 
corresponds to esgart, fr. esgarder. See award, 
v. 

aware, adj. — ME. iwar , ywar, fr. OE. gewser, 
which is formed fr. pref. ge- (see y-) and wser, 
‘aware, cautious’. Sec ware, ‘alert’. 

Derivative : aware- ness, n. 
awaruite, n., a natural alloy of iron and nickel 
( mineral . ) — Named after Awarua Bay in New 
Zealand. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
awash, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 
wash. 

away, adv. — ME. away , aweie, fr. OE. on weg, 
lit. ‘on the way’. See a-, ‘on’, and way. 
awe, n. — ME. agke, awe, fr. ON. agi , rel. to OE. 
ege , ‘fear’, OHG. agiso, ‘fright, terror’, Goth. 
agis, ‘fear, anguish’, prob. also to OHG. z-agen , 
MHG., G. zagen, ‘to fear, hesitate’, and cogn. 
with Gk. <£x°S> ‘pain, grief’, &xo\ioti, ‘I am af- 
flicted’, Olr. -dgor, *1 fear’. 

Derivatives: awe, tr. v., awe-less , adj., aw-ful, 
adj., aw-ful-ly, adv., aw-ful-ness , n. 
a weather, adv. and adj., on the weather side; 
toward the wind {naut.) — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, 
and weather. 

awhile, adv. — ME., fr. OE. arte hwile. See a-, 
indef. art., and while. 

awkward, adj. — ME. awkwarde, lit. ‘turned the 
wrong way’, formed fr. auk-, awk -, 'wrong, con- 
trary’, and suff. - warde (see -ward). ME. auk- 
is borrowed fr. ON. ofugr, ‘turned backward, 
wrong, contrary’, which is a derivative of af, 
‘of, off’. See of, off. 

Derivatives : awkward-ly, adv., awkward-ness, n. 
awl, n. — ME. al, alia , alle, fr. OE. xl, rel. to 
ON. air , MLG. al, Du. aal, OHG. ala, MHG. 
ale, G. Able, fr. Teut. *el6, corresponding to 
I.-E. +ila, whence OI. dra, ‘awl’. Lith. yla, Lett. 
liens , OPruss. ylo, ‘awl’, are borrowed fr. Goth. 
*ila. Cp. unlace. 

awn, n. — ME. awne, agune , fr. ON. ogn, pi. 
agnar, which is rel. to OE. egenu, OHG. agana, 
MHG. agene, G. Ahne, Goth, ahana, and cogn. 
with OI. aidni-, ‘arrowhead’, Gk. &yvri (f° r 
*ak-s-na), ‘husk of wheat, foam, froth’, pi. 

‘chaff*, ixoor^, ‘barley’, lit. ‘theawny 
one’, OL. agna (for *ac-na ), ‘ear, straw’, L. 
acus, gen. aceris , ‘chaff’, OPruss. ackons, ‘awn, 
beard’, Lith. akuotas, Lett, akudts of s.m., fr. 
I.-E. base *ak-, *aq-, ‘sharp*. See acrid and cp. 
ear, ‘com’. Cp. also acerose. 

Derivatives: awn, tr. v., awn-ed, adj., awn-er, n.» 
awn-less, awn-y , adjs. 

awning, n. — Of uncertain origin ; perhaps formed 
with suff. -ing fr. F. auvent, ‘shed, pent roof*, 
which is rel. to OProven$. amban , anvan , ‘a kind 
of parapet*. 

awoke, past tense of awake. — See awake and 
woke. 

awry, adv. and adj. — Formed fr. a-, ‘on’, and 
wry. 

ax, axe, n. — OE. eax, sex, rel. to OS. accus,acus, 
ON. ex, ox, dx, Dan. ekse, Norw. eks, Swed. 
yxa, OFris. axe, OHG. ackus, MHG. ackes, 
G. Axt, Goth, aqizi, and cogn. with Gk. 

‘ax’, L. ascia (for *acsid-), ‘ax; mason’s trowel’. 
All these words are prob. of Sem. origin; cp. 
Akkad. ftas(s)innu, Aram.-Syr. hatzlnd , ‘ax*. Cp. 
axinite, adz. 

Derivative: ax, tr. v. 

axial, adj. pertaining to an axis. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. axis. See axis and cp. the 
second element in coaxial, uniaxial, 
axil, n., upper angle between a leaf, branch, etc., 
and the stem (hot.) — L. axilla , ‘armpit’. See 
aisle and cp. words there referred to. 
axile, adj., pertaining to an axis ( bot .) — Formed 
with suff. -iie fr. L. axis. See axis, 
axilla, n., armpit ( anat . and zool.) — L. See axil. 
Derivative: axill-ary, adj. and n. 
axinite, n., a borosilicate of aluminum and cal- 
cium {mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite 
fr. Gk. a^fvr), ‘ax’. See ax. 



axiom, n. — F. , axiome, fr. L. axidma, fr. Gk, 
a^tojjia, gen. d^tco^axor, ‘that which is thought 
worthy’, fr. d£iouv, ‘to think Worthy’, fr. d^oc, 
‘worthy’, prop; ‘weighty’, from the base of 
dcyetv, ‘to lead’, used in the sense of ‘to weigh’, 
which is cogn. with L. agere , ‘to set in motion, 
drive, lead’. See agent, adj., and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also the second element in 
chronaxy. For the ending see suff. -oma. 
axiomatic, axiomatical, adj. — Gk. d^iw^aTixo?, 
fr. a^tcafita, gen. a^itojiaxoi;. See prec. word and 
ist -atic. 

Derivative: axiomatical-ly, adv. 
axis, n. — L., axletree, ‘axle, chariot, wagon, 
axis’, cogn. with Gk. < 5 t£a>v, ‘axis, axle, wagon’, 
Gk. dji-aSa, ‘carriage’, prop, ‘that which has 
one axle’, OI. dk$ah , ‘axis, axle’, L. axilla , ‘arm- 
pit’, ala (for *acs-ld), ‘wing’, OSlav. osi, Lith. 
ails, OPruss. as sis, Lett, ass, ‘axle’, Ir. aiss, 
‘cart’, W. echell, ‘axle’, OE. eax , OFris. axe , 
OS., OHG. ahsa, MHG. ahse, G. Achse, ON. 
dxull, ‘axis, axle’. All these words are deriva- 
tives of I.-E. base *ag-, ‘to lead’. See agent, 
adj., and cp. axilla, axle, axon, ala, aisle, ailer- 
on, axiaL 

axle, n. — ME. axel in the compound axeltre, 
fr. ON. oxul-tri, ‘axletree’, rel. to ON. 6x1, OE. 
eaxl, OS. ahsla, OHG. ahsala, G. Achse l, ‘shoul- 
der*, and cogn. with L. axilla, ‘armpit’. See prec. 
word and cp. aisle. 

Derivative: axl-ed , adj. 

Axminster, n., name of a kind of carpet. — 
Named after Axminster, England, where it was 
orig. made. 

axo-, before a vowel ax-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘axis’. — Gk. dt£o-, <&£-, fr. ‘axis, axle’. 
See axon. 

axolotl, n., any of several salamanders. — Sp., fr. 
Nahuatl, lit. ‘servant of the water’, 
axon, n., axis of the vertebrate body. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. it^cov, ‘axis, axle, vertebra’, which is 
cogn. with L. axis, ‘axis, axle’. See axis. 
Axonopus, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Poaceae (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
< 5 c£civ, ‘axis’, and 7rou<;, gen. tcoSoc;, ‘foot’. See 
axon and podo-. 

axunge, n., lard. — Earlier F. axunge (F. axonge ), 
fr. L. axungia, 'axletree grease, grease, fat’, 
which is compounded of axis , ‘axletree, axis’, 
and unger e, ‘to grease’. See axis and unguent, 
ay, aye, interj., yes. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: ay, aye, n. 

ayah, n., a native Hindu nurse. — Hind, aya, 
aya, fr. Port, aia, ‘nurse, governess’, which, to- 
gether with Sp. aya, of s.m., derives fr. L. avia, 
‘grandmother’, used in the sense of ‘an aged 
woman who takes care of the children*. L. avia 
derives fr. avus, ‘grandfather’, whence avunculus, 
‘uncle on the mother’s side*. See uncle and cp. 
words there referred to. 

ayah, n., a verse (in the Koran). — Arab. dya h , 
lit. ‘a sign’, contraction of *dwaya h , rel. to Heb. 
oth, Aram.-Syr. athd, ‘sign’, 
aye, ay, adv., ever, always. — ME. ei, at, ay, fr. 
ON. ei, which is rel. to OE. a, 6, OS. eo, ‘always, 
ever’, OHG. eo, later io, MHG. ie, G.je, Goth. 
aiw , ‘ever’ and cogn. with Gk. aiel, Cyprian, 
Phocian, Locrian alfet (for ^atfEai), ‘always’, 
Gk. oclcov (for ♦alFtov), ‘age, eternity’, L. aevum, 
‘space of time, eternity’. See aeon and cp. each, 
ever, the first element in either and the second 
element in nay. Cp. also Aeolus, age, eternal, 
aye-aye, n., a small rodent (Daubentonia mada- 
gascariensis). — F., fr. Malagasy aia(, imitative 
of the animal’s cry. 

ayin, n., name of the i6th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Heb. *dyin, ‘eye’; so called in al- 
lusion to the ancient form of this letter. Cp. 
Aram. "aynd, * end , Syr. * aynd , Ugar. % Arab. 
"ayn, Ethiop. ‘ ayn , Akkad, enu, ‘eye’, 
az-, form of azo- before a vowel. 

Azalea, n., a genus of plants of the heath family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. a£aX£o<;, ‘dry’, f r . 
‘dryness, mold’, rel. to ot^eiv, ‘to dry up’, fr. 
I.-E. base *ds, ‘to be dry, to be hot’, whence also 
Goth, azgo, OE. a see, A see, ‘ashes’. See ash, 
‘powdery substance’, and cp. the first element 
in Azolla. This genus of plants was called Azalea 



(lit. ‘dry plant’) because it grows best in a 
dry soil. 

azam, n., Persian title of respect. — Arab, d*?am, 
‘greater’, al-d'zam, ‘the greatest’, elative of 
"azfnt, ‘great’, fr. ‘ azuma , ‘was great’, rel. to ‘azm, 
Ethiop. adm, ‘bones’, Hebi * dtzdm , ‘was migh- 
ty’, ‘ etzem , ‘bone’, Aram.-Syr. *atmd (in Baby- 
lonian Aram, weakened into atmd), ‘thigh’, 
Akkad. e$emtu, ‘bones’, e$en$eru, ‘backbone, 
spine’. 

Azariah, masc. PN. (Bible) — Heb. "Azaryd h , lit. 

‘God has helped’. See Ebenezer and cp. Ezra, 
azarole, n., fruit of the Neapolitan Medlar ( Cra- 
taegus Azarolus); the tree itself. — F. azerole , 
fr. Sp. acerola, fr. Arab, az-za'r&ra h , ‘the med- 
lar’, fr. az-, assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, and 
za"rdra h , name of unity fr. za'rQr, which is rel. 
to Mishnaic Heb. *uzrdr, ‘medlar’. 

Azazel, n., place to which the scapegoat was sent 
(Bible). — Heb. "Azazel, in the Talmud 
(Yoma 67b) explained as a compound of ‘ az , 
‘firm, rough’, and el, ‘strong’. (Cp. Gesenius- 
Buhl, HWAT., p. 576a.) 

azedarach, n., the China tree and its bark. — 
F. azedarac, fr. Pers. dzad dirakht, ‘free (i.e. 
noble) tree*. 

Azilian, adj., pertaining to one of the transition 
periods of the Old Stone Age. — From the name 
of the village Mas d 'Azil in the French Pyre- 
nees, where remains were found. For the ending 
see suff. -ian. 

azimuth, n., distance of a star from the North or 
South point of the meridian (astron.) — F :azi- 
mut , fr. Arab, as-sumdt, pi. of as-samt, ‘the way’, 
fr. as-, assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, and samt, 
‘way’. See zenith and cp. altazimuth, 
azo-, before a vowel az-, combining form de- 
noting the presence of nitrogen (chem.) — Short- 
ened fr. azote (q.v.) Cp. diazo-, thiazine. 
azoic, adj., without life. — Formed with suff. -ie 
fr. Gk. woe, ‘without life’, fr. a- (see priv. 
pref. a-) and Cw7j, ‘life’. See zoo- and cp. azote. 
Azolla, n., a genus of plants of the salvinia family 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. &£eiv, ‘to 
dry’, and 6XXtaoa, ‘to destroy’. For the first 
element see Azalea, for the second see Apollyon. 
azonic, adj., not pertaining to a particular zone. 
— Gk. a^covtx6^, fr. tzCowoc,, ‘not confined to 
a zone’, fr. a- (see priv. pref. a-) and Ccov?}, ‘belt, 
zone’. See zone and -ie. 

azorite, n., a variety of zircon (mineral.) — 
Named after the Azores. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

azote, n., nitrogen. — F., lit. ‘without life*; 
coined by the French chemist Antoine-Laurent 
de Lavoisier (1743-94) * n 1776 fr. priv. pref. a- 
and Gk. Ccor,, ‘life’ (see zoo- and cp. azoic); so 
called by him because this element is incapable 
of supporting life. 

Derivatives: azot-ic, adj., azotite (q.v.), azot-ize, 
tr. v. 

azote, n., a whip. — Sp., fr. Arab, as-sauf, lit., 
'the whip’, fr. as-, assimilated form of al-, ‘the’, 
and sauf , ‘whip’, which is rel. to Heb. shot, 
Aram, shotd, Syr. shutd, Ethiop. sauf, ‘whip’, 
Heb. shuf r ‘to rove about’, Akkad, shaft* , ‘to 
drag’. 

azotea, n., a flat roof. — Sp., fr. Arab, as-safh, 
lit. ‘the roof’, fr. as-, assimilated form of al-, 
‘the’, and safh, ‘roof’, fr. sdfaba, ‘he spread out’, 
which is rel. to Heb. shdfdh , Aram.-Syr. sh e fah, 
‘he spread out’. 

azotite, n., salt of nitrous acid (chem.) — Formed 
fr. azote with subst. suff. -ite. 
azulene, n., blue hydrocarbon (chem.) — Formed 
with suff. -ene fr. Sp. azul, ‘blue’. See next word, 
azure, adj. — ME. asur, fr. OF. azur, fr. Med. 
Lat. azur a (whence also Ital. azzurro , Sp. azur, 
azul , Port, azul), fr. Arab, al-ldzaward, fr. Pers. 
lajwdrd, ‘lapis lazuli’; so called from Lajward, 
a place in Turkestan, mentioned in Marco 
Polo’s Travels. The initial / was mistaken for the 
definite article and consequently dropped in the 
Romanic languages. Cp. azulene. Cp. also 
lapis lazuli. 

azurite, n., hydrous carbonate of copper (min- 
eral.) — Formed fir. azure with subst. suff. -ite; 
so called from its color. 
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azygo-, combining form meaning "azygous'. — Gk. 
a^uyo-, fr. a^uyoc;. See azygous, 
azygous, adj., odd. — Gk. d^uyos, ‘odd. not 
forming a pair’, fr. d- (see priv. pref. a-) and 



£uy6v, "yoke’. See zygo-, yoke. For H. -ous, as 
equivalent to.Gk. -oc, see suff. -ous. 
azyme, azyro, n„ unleavened bread. — Late L. 
azymus , fr, Gk. ‘unleavened’, formed 



fr. <x- (see priv. pref. a-) and Cujat;, ‘leaven’ 
See zyme. 

Derivatives: azym-ic , azym-ous, adjs. 




B 



baa, intr. v., to bleat. — Imitative of the cry of 
the sheep. 

Derivative: baa, n. 

Baal, n., the name of many deities of the Semitic 
peoples. — Heb. Bd*al (pi. B*'dltm\ lit. ‘owner, 
master, lord*, fr. ba'dl, ‘he took possession of, 
he married’, rel. to Akkad. Belu (whence Heb. 
B€l , Gk. BtjXoO, name of Marduk (lit. ‘Ruler’), 
bdlu, ‘rule’, Arab, bd'ala , ‘he possessed (esp. a 
wife)’, bdl, ‘husband’, Ethiop. ba'dla, ‘he mar- 
ried’. Cp. Be! and Beulah and the first element 
in Beelzebub. 

Bab, n,, title given to the founder of Babism. — 
Pers. baby ‘door, gate’, fr. Arab, bab , of s.m., 
fr. Aram, babh, babhd, fr. Akkad, babu, ‘door, 
gate’, which is shortened fr. *nebdba, lit. ‘hole, 
aperture’, from Sem. stem n-b-b, ‘to make hol- 
low, to hollow out’, whence also Heb. n e bhubh, 
‘hollowed’, Aram. -Syr. abbubhd, Akkad, imhuhu, 
‘flute’, Arab, anbdb , ‘part of reed between 
knots’. Cp. Babel. 

Derivatives: Bab-ism, n., Bab-ist, n. 
babacoote, n., a Madagascan lemur ( zool .) — 
Malagasy. 

Babbitt, babbitt, n., a conventional businessman. 

— So called after George Babbitt, the title 
character of a novel by Sinclair Lewis (1922). 
Derivative: Babbit -ry, babbit -ry, n. 

Babbitt metal. — Named after its inventor Isaac 
Babbitt (1799-1862). 

babble, intr. and tr. v. — ME. babelen , from the 
I.-E. imitative base *bab~, whence also ON. 
babba , Swed. babbla, Norw. babble , LG. bab- 
beln , Du. babbelen, G. babbeln, ‘to prattle’, L. 
babulus , ‘babbler’, F. babiller, ‘to stutter, stam- 
mer’; cp. babe, baboon, bauble. Cp. the related 
imitative base *balb-, whence L. balbus , ‘stam- 
merer’ ; see balbuties, booby. Cp. also the related 
imitative base *barb-, ‘to stammer’, whence Gk. 
(Sippapoc, ‘foreign, barbarous’; see barbaric, 
brave. 

Derivatives: babble , n., babbl-er , n., babbl-ing , 
n. and adj., babbl-ing-ly, adv., babbl-ish , adj., 
babbl-ish-ly, adv., babbl-ish-ness , n., babbl-y, adj. 
babe, n. — ME., of imitative origin. See prec. 
word and cp. baby. Cp. also boy. 

Babel, n., name of the capital of Babylonia. — 
Heb. Bdbhel, fr. Akkad. Bab-ilu, lit. ‘the gate of 
God’, prop, a literal translation of Sumerian 
Ka-dingir. Akkad. Bab-ilu is compounded of 
bab, ‘gate’, and ilu, ‘god’. The first element is 
rel. to Aram, babh , bdbhd, ‘door, gate’; see Bab. 
For the second element see EL Cp. the second 
element in Zerubbabel. Cp. also Babylon, 
babiroussa, babirussa, n., a species of wild swine. 

— Malay, compounded of bdbi, ‘hog*, and 
rusa, ‘deer’. 

baboo, n.. Master, Mr. — ■ Hind, babu, 
baboon, n. — • ME. baboin , fr. OF. babuin , ba- 
bouin (F. babouin ), a blend of babine, ‘the pen- 
dulous lip of certain animals, esp. monkeys’ (the 
baboon has prominent lips), and baboue, ‘wry, 
ugly face’ ; both babine and baboue are of imi- 
tative origin. See Bloch- Wartburg, DELF., p.49 
s. v. babouin. MDu. baubijn (whence Du. baviaan ) 
is an OF. loan word. G. Pavian is borrowed fr. 
Du. baviaan. 

Derivative: baboon-ery, n. 
babouche, n., a heelless Oriental slipper. — F., 
fr. Arab, bab&sh, fr. Pers. pdpush , lit. ‘foot- 
covering’, fr. pd, ‘foot’, and the verb pushiden, 
‘to cover’. Pers.pd is rel. to Avestic pad-, ‘foot’; 
see foot The change of p to b proves that the 
word came into Europe through the medium of 
the Arabic, which having no p, regularly chan- 
ges the p of foreign words into b. 
baby, n. — Dimin. of babe. 

Derivatives : baby, adj. and tr. v., baby-hood, n., 
baby-ish , adj., baby-ish-ly, adv., baby -ish- ness, n , 
Babylon, n., the capital of Babylonia. — L., fr. 



Gk. BocpuXujv, fr. Akkad. Bdb-ildni , ‘the gate 
of the gods’, fr. bab, ‘gate’, and ildni, pi. of ilu, 
‘god*. Compared with Akkad. Bab-ilu (see 
Babel), Bab-ildni is a later form, occurring in 
texts dating from the Neo-Babylonian period. 
Babylonia, n. — L., fr. Gk. Ba( 3 uXo>via, fr. Ba- 
puXd>v. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: Babyioni-an, adj. and n. 
bacalao, n., a West Indian fish, Mycteroperca 
falcata. — Sp., ‘codfish’, fr. L. baculum , *a stick, 
a staff*, whence also ODu. bakeljauw. See bacil- 
lus and cp. cabilliau. For sense development 
cp. stockfish . 

Bacbuc, n., name of the Holy Bottle in Rabelais’ 
Pantagruel. — Heb. bag bug, ‘flask’, a word of 
imitative origin ; so called from the gurgling sound 
of emptied liquid (cp. Arab. bagbaqa h , ‘gurgling 
noise’). Cp. Syriac bug, ‘a two-handled vase or 
jug’, and see beaker. 

baccalaureate, n., the academic degree of bach- 
elor. — ML. baccalaureatus , fr. baccalaureus, 
fr. baccalarius, ‘the holder of a small farm; a 
young man’, which is of uncertain origin; influ- 
enced in form by L. bacca, ‘berry’, and laureus, 
‘of laurel*, fr. laurus , ‘laurel*. Cp. bachelor. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ate. 
baccara, baccarat, n., a gambling card game. — 
F., of unknown origin. 

baccate, adj., bearing berries. — L. bdcdtus, bac- 
catus , fr. baca , bacca , ‘berry*. See bacd- and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

Bacchae, n. pi., the female attendants of Bacchus. 

— L., fr. Gk. Bdcxxai, pi. of Baxx^, fr. Btxxx°C- 
See Bacchus. 

bacchanal, adj., pertaining to Bacchus; pertaining 
to a reveler. — L. bacchdnalis, fr. Bacchus. See 
Bacchus and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: bacchanal , n., a reveler. 
Bacchanalia, n. pi., the orgies of Bacchus; revel- 
ry. — L., neut. pi. of bacchdnalis. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: Bacchanali-an, adj. 
bacchant, n., a devotee of Bacchus. — L. bacchans , 
gen. -antis, pres, part, of bacchari, ‘to celebrate 
the festival of Bacchus’, fr. Bacchus . See Bacchus 
and -ant. 

baccharis, n., name of an aromatic plant. — 
ModL., fr. baccar, ‘plant with a fragrant root’, 
prob. identical with Gnaphalium sanguineum 
L,, fr. Gk. pixxapu;, which is a Lydian loan 
word. See Scholia Aristoph. Pers., p.42. 
Bacchic, adj., pertaining to Bacchus. — See 
Bacchus and -ic. 

Bacchus, n., the god of wine in Greek mythology. 

— L., fr. Gk. B<£xx<><;, ‘the god of wine*, orig. 
prob. ‘the god of grapeberries’, and cogn. with 
L. baca, bacca , ‘berry*. See next word. 

bacci-, combining form meaning ‘berry’. — L. 
bad-, bacci-, fr. baca , bacca, ‘berry’, which prob. 
meant orig. ‘grape’, and is cogn. with Gk. 
Baxxoq. See prec. word and cp. asarabacca, ba- 
gasse, bagatelle, bay, ‘the laurel*, 
bacriferous, adj., bearing berries. — Formed 
with suff. -ous (as if fr. L. *bacciferus) fr. L. 
baccifer, which is compounded of bacca , ‘berry’, 
and ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See bacci- and 
-feroos. 

bacciform, adj., berry-shaped. — Compounded 
of bacd- and h. forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
bacdvorous, adj., berry-eating. — Compounded 
of bacd- and -vorous. 

bache, n., stream, rivulet {dial. E.) — OE. baec, 
rel. to OS. beki, ON. bekkr, Dan. bsck , Swed. 
back, MDu. beke, Du. beek, OHG. bah, 
MHG., G. bach, and cogn. with Mir. bual (for 
*bhogld ), ‘flowing water’, OI. bhahgdh, Lith. 
banga, ‘wave*. Cp. beck, ‘brook*, 
bachelor, n. — ME. bachelere, fr. OF. bacheler, 
‘squire, a young man aspiring to knighthood; 
a young man’ (whence F. bachelier , ‘bachelor’). 



fr. ML. baccaldris (the usual form is baccala- 
rius). See baccalaureate. 

Derivatives: bachelor-dom, n., bachelor-hood, n. 
bacillary, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
bacilli. — Formed fr. L. bacillum (see bacillus) 
with adj. suff. -ary. 

bacilliform, adj., shaped like a bacillus. — Com- 
pounded of bacillus and L .forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See form, n., and cp. baculiform. 
bacillus, n. — Late L. bacillus, ‘a little staff’, di- 
min. of baculus, var. of L. baculum , ‘stick, staff’, 
which stands for *bac-tlom and is cogn. with 
Gk. PaxTpov, ‘staff’, paxT^piov, ‘a little staff*. 
See bacterium and cp. baculus, baguette, bail, 
‘crossbar’, debacle, imbecile. As a term of bac- 
teriology the word bacillus was introduced by 
the German botanist Ferdinand Cohn (1828-98) 
in 1853. 

hack, n., the hinder part of the human body. — 
ME. bak, fr. OE. b*c, rel. to OS., ON., MDu. 
bak, OHG. bah, ‘back’, OHG. bahho , ‘ham, 
haunch’, MHG., G. backe, ‘buttock’. Cp. bacon. 
Derivatives: back , tr. and intr. v., adj. and adv., 
back-ed, adj., back-er, n.,back-ing n., back-ward , 
adj., backwardation (q.v.), back-wards, adv. 
back, n., vat, tub. — Du. bak, fr. F. bac, fr. VL. 
bacca, ‘water vessel’, whence *baccinum, ‘basin’. 
See basin. 

back formation (philol.) — Coined by the English 
lexicographer and linguist Dr. (later, Sir James) 
Murray (1837-1915)- 

backgammon, n. — Prop, a game, in which the 
pieces are put back ; compounded of back, ‘the 
hinder part of the body’, and gammon, ‘game’, 
backsheesh, backshish. — Variants of baksheesh, 
backward, backwards, adv. — Formed fr. back , 
adv. (see back, ‘the hinder part of the body’), 
and -ward, resp. -wards. 

Derivative: backward , adj. 
backwardation, n., postponement of delivery 
{London Stock Exchange). — A hybrid coined 
fr. backward and -ation, a suff. of Latin origin, 
bacon, n. — ME., fir. OF. bacon, bacoun , fr. ML. 
baconem, acc. of bacd, fr. OHG. bahho, ‘ham, 
haunch*. See back, ‘the hinder part of the body’ 
Baconian, adj., pertaining to Lord Verulam Bacon 
(1561-1626) or his philosophy. For the ending 
see suff. -ian. 

Bacopa, n., a genus of plants of the figwort fam- 
ily; the water hyssop {hot.) — ModL., of 
American Indian origin, 
bacteria, — The pi. of bacterium. 

Bacteriaceae, n. pi., a family of rod-shaped bac- 
teria {bacteriol.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
•aceae fr. L. bacterium. See bacterium, 
bacterial, adj., pertaining to bacteria. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. ModL. bacterium. See 
bacterium. 

bactericide, n., a substance destroying bacteria. 
— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. paxxrjpiov and L. 
-cida, ‘killer’, fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See bacterium 
and -cide. 

bacterio-, before a vowel bacteri-, combining form 
meaning ‘bacteria’. — See bacterium, 
bacteriology, n., the study of bacteria. — Com- 
pounded of bacterio- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -X6yot;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: bacteriolog-ical, adj., bacteriolog- 
ist, n. 

bacterioscopy, n., investigation of bacteria. — 
Compounded of bacterio- and Gk. -oxoTila, fr. 
oxoTTCiv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scopy. 
bacterium, n., in the pi. bacteria. — ModL., 
coined by the German naturalist Christian Gott- 
fried Ehrenberg (1795-1876) in 1838 fr. Gk. 
(JaxTrjpiov, ‘a little .staff’, which is rel. to pax- 
Tpov, ‘staff’, fr. I.-E. *bak ‘staff’, whence also 
L. baculum, ‘rod, staff’. OIr. bacc, ‘hook, cro- 
sier’, is prob. a loan word fr. L. baculum and 
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derived from it through back formation. See 
Frisk, GEW., I, p.-2rii-i2 s.v. paxTTQpLot. Cp. 
bacalao, cabilliau, Kabbeljaws. 
bacteroid, adj., resembling bacteria. — Com- 
pounded of bacterium and Gk. -oeiSv)?, ‘like*, fr. 
eZSo<;, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Derivatives: acteroid , n., bacteroid-al, adj. 

Bactrian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Bactria, lit. ‘the Eastern province’, fr. 
Persian bakhtar , ‘the east’. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Levant . 

Bactris, n., a genus of plants of the palm family. 

— ModL., fr. Gk. (Sdxxpov, ‘staff’. See bac- 
terium. 

baculiform, adj., rod-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. baculum, ‘a rod’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. 
See next word, and form, n., and cp. bacilliform. 
baculus, n., a rod, esp. as an emblem of authority. 

— L. baculus, also baculum . See bacillus. 

bad, adj. — ME. bad, badde , prob. fr. OE. bxddel , 
‘hermaphrodite’. Cp. OE. bxdling , ‘effeminate 
person’. 

Derivatives: bad , n. and adv., badd-ish , adj., 
badd-ish-ly , adv., badd-ish-ness, n. f bad-ly, adv., 
bad-ness , n. 

baddeleyite, n., zirconium dioxide (mineral.) — 
Named after its discoverer Joseph Baddeley. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
bade, v., past tense of bid. ME. bad, bade, fr. 

OE. bsed, fr. biddan. The ME. form bade prob. 
developed fr. orig. bad , on analogy of spake. 

badge, n. — ME. bage, bagge , of unknown origin, 
badger, n., the animal. — Earlier bageard , prob. 
formed fr. badge with the suff. -ard, lit. ‘the 
animal with a mark’, and so called in allusion 
to the white mark on its face. For sense develop- 
ment cp. F. blaireau, ‘badger’, which derives fr. 

OF. bier , ‘marked with a spot’. 

badger, tr. v., to worry. — Lit. ‘to treat like a 
badger’ ; formed fr. prec. word, 
badger, n., a huckster. — ME. bager, perh. re- 
lated to bag. 

badia, monastery, abbey. — It., aphetiefr. Eccles. 
L. abbatia , ‘abbey’, fr. abbas , abbatis, ‘abbot’. 
See abbacy, abbot. 

badian, n., the Chinese anise. — F. badiane , fr. 
Pers. badian, ‘anise’. 

badinage, n., banter. — F., fr. badiner , ‘to jest, 
joke’, fr. OProven?. bad in, ‘simpleton, fool’, a 
derivative of badar , ‘to gape’, fr. VL. batare, ‘to 
gape’. See bay ‘part in the wall’, and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -age. 
Derivative: badinage , intr. v. 
badminton, n., name of a game played with 
shuttlecocks. — Fr. Badminton, seat of the Duke 
of Beaufort in Gloucestershire, England, 
bactulus, n., a meteorite (antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. 
(3atxuXo<;, a sacred meteoric stone, fr. Heb. 
beth El, ‘house of God’; see bethel. The form 
patTuXoc shows that the name came to the 
Greeks through the medium of the Phoenicians 
who pronounced it bet-iil. See Muss-Amolt, 
Semitic words in Greek and Latin, in Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, 1892 (volume XXIII), pp.51-52, and p.52. 
Note 1. 

baetyl, n., a baetulus. — Gk. potiToXot;. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: baetyl-ic, adj. 
baff, tr. and intr. v., to beat, strike. — Of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. the next two words, 
baffle, tr. v. — Prob. Tel. to OF. beffier, ‘to ridi- 
cule, mock at’, bafouer, ‘to set at nought', dial. 
E. baff, ‘useless’, G. baff in baff machen, ‘to 
astound, flabbergast’. All these words seem to 
be derivatives of the I.-E. imitative base *baf. 
Cp. prec. and next word. 

Derivatives: baffl-er, n., baffl-ing, adj., baffl-ing - 
ly, adv., baffl-ing -ness, n. 
baffy, n., a wooden golf club. — - Formed from 
the verb baff with suff. -y. 
baft, bafta, n., a course kind of cotton cloth. — 
Pers. bafta , ‘woven’, rel. to Avestic ubdaena, 
‘woven fabric’, OI. urna-v&bhih, ‘spider’, fr. 
I.-E. base *webh -, ‘to weave’. See weave, and 
cp. words there referred to. 
bag, n. — ME. bagge, fr. ON. baggi, of Celtic 
origin. The word was brought to England by 



the Normans. See J. M.D. Meikiejohn,The Eng- 
lish language, its grammar, history and literat- 
ure, London, 1923, p.134. Cp. badger, ‘huck- 
ster’, baggage. 

Derivatives: bag, tr. v., to inclose in a bag: intr. 
v., to swell like a bag, bagg-er, n., bagg-y , adj., 
bagg-i-ly, adv., bagg-i-ness , n. 
bag, tr. v., to cut (grain, weeds). — Of uncertain 
origin. 

bagasse, n., sugar cane crushed in the mill. — 
F,, fr. Sp., bagazo, ‘dregs’, derivative of baga, 
‘pod, husk’, fr. L. bdea, ‘berry’. See bacci- and 
cp. next word. Cp. also megas, megasse. 
bagatelle, n., a trifle. — F., fr. It. bagatella, of s.m., 
dimin. of L. bdea, ‘berry’. For sense develop- 
ment cp. It. bagattino, ‘a kind of small coin’, 
which is of the same origin. See bacci- and cp. 
prec. word. 

baggage, n. — F. bagage , fr. OF. bague, ‘bundle’, 
which, together with OProveng. baga, of s.m., 
is prob. borrowed from Teutonic. See bag, n., 
and -age. 

Derivative: baggag-er, n. 
bagnio, n., a bath. — It. bag no, fr. L. balneum, 
whence also F. bain , ‘bath’. See balneal and 
cp. baignoire. 

baguette, n., a small molding. — F., prop, ‘a 
small rod’, fr. It. bacchetta, dimin. of bacchio , 
‘rod’, fr. L. baculum. See bacillus, 
bahadur, n., a title given to European officers in 
India. — Hind, bahadur , ‘hero’, which accord- 
ing to Benfey (in Orient und Occident I 137, 
quoted in Hobson-Jobson 49a) derives fr. OI. 
bhaga-dhara-, ‘happiness-possessing’. The first 
element is cogn. with Gk. <payew, ‘to eat' ; see 
-phagous and cp. baksheesh. For the second ele- 
ment seeaumildarandep. words there referred to. 
Bahaism, n., the teaching of the religious sect of 
the Bahaists. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Pers. 
baha, ‘splendor’, fr. Arab. bahd\ of s.m. 
bahar, n., a weight. — Arab, bahdr, a weight used 
in India, ultim. fr. OI. bhdrah, ‘load, weight’, 
which is rel. to bhdrati, bhdratS, ‘carries’, and 
cogn. with Gk. (pspEiv, L. ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

bahur, n., young man, youth, unmarried man. — 
Hebrew bahtlr, ‘young man’, rel. to Akkad. 
bahuldti, ‘warriors’. 

bahuvrihi, n., name of a class of compounds 
(Old Indian gram.) — OI. bahuvrihift, ‘having 
much rice’, compounded of bahdh , ‘much, 
numerous, abundant’, and vrihfli , ‘rice’. The 
first element is rel. to Avestic bazah ‘height, 
depth’, and cogn. with Gk. Ttotx'JS* ‘thick’; see 
pachy-. For the second element see rice, 
baignoire, n., box at a theatre. — F., ‘bath, bath- 
tub; box at a theatre’, fr. baigner, ‘to bathe’, fr. 
bain, ‘bath’, fr. L. balneum. See balneal and cp. 
bagnio. 

baikalite, n., a dark-green variety of hedenbergite 
(mineral.) — Named after Lake Baikal in Si- 
beria, near which it was first discovered. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
bail, n., security. — OF. bail, ‘custody’ (whence 
F. bail, ‘lease’), fr. baillier , ‘to seize, carry, give*, 
fr. L. bdjulare , ‘to bear a burden’, fr. bajulus, 
‘porter’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp, bail, 
‘to dip water’, and bailiff. 

Derivatives: bail, tr. v., bail-ee , n., bail-er, n. 
(law), bail-ie, n., baili-er-y (also baili-ar-y) n., 
bail-ment , n. 

bail, n., fortification; crossbar. — ME., fr. OF. 
bail, ‘stake; palisade’, which prob. derives fr. 
L. baculum, ‘rod, staff’. See bacillus and cp. 
bailey. 

bail, also bale, n., a bucket used to dip water out 
of a boat; tr. v., to dip water out of; intr. v., to 
dip out water. — F. bailie, ‘bucket’, fr. ML. 
*bajula (aquae) lit. ‘porter (of water)’, used in 
the sense of ‘water jar’; *bajula is the fern, of 
bajulus. See bail, ‘security*, 
bailey, n., walls, resp. courts of a feudal castle. — 
ME. variant of bail. See bail, ‘fortification’, 
bailiff, n. — ME. baillif, fr. OF. baillif, ‘custodian, 
magistrate’, fr. ML. bdjulivus, fr. L. bajulus , 
‘porter’. See bail, ‘security*, and -Ive. 

Derivative: bailiff-ry , n. 



bailiwick, n., the district of a bailiff. — ME. 
baillif wik, compounded of baillif (see prec. 
word) and wick, ‘village’. 

baillonS, adj., holding a staff in the mouth (her.) 
— F. baillonne, lit. ‘gagged’, pp. of baillonner, 
‘to gag’, fr. bailler , ‘to gape, yawn’, fr. VL. bata- 
culare, fr. batare , ‘to gape, yawn’. Cp. OProv- 
en$. badalhar. It. badigliare , sbadigliare , ‘to 
yawn’, which also derive fr. VL. bataculare, and 
see bay, ‘part in the wall’, 
bain-marie, n. double pan for holding food. — 
F., ‘water bath’, fr. ML. balneum Mariae , lit. 
‘bath of Mary (sister of Moses)’, to whom var- 
ious works dealing with alchemy were attributed. 
See balneal. 

Bairam, n., the name of two Mohammedan fes- 
tivals following the fast of Ramadan. — Turk. 
bairam. 

bairn, n. (Scot.) — OE. beam, bam, child’, rel. 
to bear, ‘to carry’ (q.v.) 

Derivative : baim-ish, adj. 

bait, tr. v. — ME. baiten, beyten, fr. ON. beita, 
‘to cause to bite’, causative of bita, ‘to bite’; rel. 
to bxtan , ‘to bait’, OS. betian , OHG. beizzert , 
‘to bait’. MHG. beitzen, ‘to bait; to hawk’, G. 
beizen , ‘to hawk; to cauterize, etch’. OE. bx- 
tan, OS. betian, etc., are causatives of OE. bitan, 
resp. OS. bitan, OHG. blj^an, etc., and lit. mean 
‘to cause to bite’. See bite and cp. words there 
referred to. 

bait, n. — ON. beita, ‘food’, beit, ‘pasture’, fr. 
beita , ‘to cause to bite* (see prec. word); in some 
meanings derived directly fr. prec. word, 
baize, n., a coarse woolen cloth. — F. baies, pi. of 
bale, prop. fern, of bai, ‘bay colored’. See bay, 
‘reddish’. 

Derivative: baize , tr. v. 

bake, tr. and intr. v. — ME. baken, fr. OE. bacan , 
rel. to ON. baka, Swed. baka, Dan. bage, 
MDu. backen , Du. bakken , OHG. bahhan, 
buckan , MHG., G. backen, fr. l.-E. base *bhog-, 
‘to warm, roast, bake’, whence also Gk.qxoyEiv, 
‘to roast’. Cp. batch, bate and the second ele- 
ment in zwieback. Base *bhog- is a -^-enlarge- 
ment of base *bhe-, ‘to warm’ ; see bath. 
Derivatives: bake , n., bak-ed, adj., baker (q.v.), 
bak-ing, n., bak-ing-ly, adv. 
bakelite, n., synthetic resin. — Named after its 
inventor Leo Hendrik Baekeland (1863-1944). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
baker, n. — ME. bakere, fr. OE. bxcere, fr. bacan, 
‘to bake’. See bake and agential suff. -er and 
cp. baxter. 

Derivative: bak-ery , n. 

baksheesh, n., a gratuity; a tip. — Pers. bakhshish, 
lit. ‘gift’, a derivative of the verb bakhshidan , ‘to 
give’, fr. I.-E. base *bhag-, ‘to distribute, share 
out’, whence also OI. bhajaii, .‘assigns, allots, 
apportions, enjoys, loves’, bhagafy, ‘allotter, dis- 
tributor, master, lord’, Gk. 9ayeTv, ‘to eat’. 
See -phagous and cp. Bhaga and the first ele- 
ment in Bhagavadgita, and in bahadur. 

Balaena, n., a genus of whales, the Greenland 
whale. — L. ballaena, balaena. See baleen, 
balaghat, balaghaut, n., tableland above the pas- 
ses (Anglo-Ind.) — Formed fr. Pers. bald, 
‘above’, and Hind, ghat , ‘a pass’, 
balalaika, n., a Russian stringed instrument with 
a triangular body. — Russ, balalaika , which, 
according to Erich Bemeker, Etymologisches 
Wbrterbuch der russischen Sprache, I, p.40, 
Heidelberg, 1908-13, is rel. to Russ, balabdlit \ 
‘to chatter, babble’, from the I.-E. imitative base 
*balb-, whence also L. balbus, ‘stammering’. See 
booby and cp. words there referred to. 
balan-, form of balano- before a vowel, 
balance, n. — OF. (= F.) balance, fr. L. bi 
‘two, twice’, and VL. *lancia, fr. L. lanx, gen. 
lands, ‘plate, dish; scale of weighing machine’, 
which prob. stands for V e nk-s, fr. I.-E. base 
‘to bend’, whence prob. also Gk. X&jo?, 
XexavTj, ‘dish’, X£xp“>S» ‘slanting, crosswise’, 
Xq^, ‘slanting, crooked, bent’; see Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., I, p.761 s.v. lanx. See bi- and 
loxo- and cp. the second element in auncel. Cp. 
also Lecanium, Lee idea, lekane. The -first a in 
balance is prob. due to an association of this 
word with F. bailer, ‘to dance’, fr. Gk. pdXXetv, 
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‘to throw’ (see ballistic). 

Derivatives: balance , tr. v., balanc-ed, adj., 
balanc-er , n., balanc-ing , adj. 
balaniferous, adj., acorn-bearing. — Compound- 
ed of L. balanus, ‘acorn’, and L.ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See balano- and -ferous. 
balano-, before a vowel balan-, combining form 
meaning ‘acorn’. — Gk. fiocXavo-, paXav-, fr. 
PaXavo?, ‘acorn’, which is cogn. with L. glans, 
gen. glandis, ‘acorn’. See gland and cp. the 
second element in myrobalan. 
balnnoid, adj., a corn-shaped. — Compounded of 
balan- and Gk. -oetSrjs, ‘like*, fr. el&og, ‘form, 
shape’. See -old. 

halas, n., a variety of spinel ruby. — F. balais, 
fr. Arab, bdlakhsh , fr. Balakhshdn , fr. Pers. 
Badhakhshdn , name of a region in Central Asia 
(near Samarkand), where this variety of spinel 
ruby is found. 

balatron, n., jester, buffoon. — L. balatro , gen. 
-onis, of Etruscan origin; not related to L. 
blaterd, ‘babbler’. 

bate us tine, n., the pomegranate tree. — Formed 
with suff. -ine fr. Gk. paXaucraov, ‘flower of 
the wild pomegranate’, a word of Sem. origin. 
Cp. Aram, baldtz, said of the blossoming of the 
pomegranate tree. For the correspondence of 
Greek st to Semitic tz, cp. Gk. orripa^, fr. 
Heb. tzdrt (see sty rax). Cp. baluster, 
balbriggan, n., a cotton fabric used for hosiery. — 
Prop, ‘fabric made in Balbriggan (in Ireland)’, 
balbuties, n., stammering (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. L. balbutire , ‘to stammer*, fr, balbus, ‘stam- 
merer’, from the I.-E. imitative base *bal~, ‘to 
stutter’. See booby and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

balcony, n. — It. bale one, formed with the aug- 
mentative suff. -one fr. balco, ‘scaffold’, which 
is borrowed fr. OHG. balcho, ‘beam* (whence 
MHG. balke, G. Balken , 'beam*). See balk, 
‘beam 1 . 

bald, adj. — ME. balled, orig. ‘white*, fr. I.-E. 
base *bhel-, ‘to shine*, whence also OI. bhalam , 
‘brightness; forehead 1 , Gk. 901X65, ‘white*, 
9aXap6s, ‘having a patch of white’, 9aX5p££*, 
‘coot* (so called from a white spot on its head), 
L. fulica , ‘coot*. Alb. bale , ‘forehead*, OSlav. 
bilu, ‘white’, Lith. bdlnas , bdltas , Lett, bals, 
‘pale*, OE. bxl, ‘a blazing fire, a funeral pyre*, 
OHG. belihha, MHG., G. belche, ‘coot*. Cp. 
balefire, Beltane, beluga, blaze, 'fiame*, Fulica, 
full, ‘to thicken cloth’, Phateris, phalarope. 
Derivatives: bald-en, tr. and intr. v., bald- is h, 
adj., bald-ly, adv., bald-ness, n. 

baldachin, n., canopy. — F. baldaquin , fr. It. bal- 
dacchino, fr. Baldacco , ‘Bagdad*, fr. ML. Bal- 
dac. It. baldacchino orig. denoted richly woven 
silk stuff brought from Bagdad. Cp. baudekin. 
balderdash, n., 1) nonsense; 2) a poor mixture of 
liquors. — The first dement is prob. identical 
with Dan. balder , ‘noise, clatter*, the second is 
the English word dash. Dan. balder is rel. to 
Dan. baldre, dial. Norw. baldra f dial. Swed. 
ballra , MLG., earlier Du. balderen, Dan. buldre, 
Swed. bullra , ‘to make a noise, rattle’, MHG. 
buldern , G. poltern, ‘to knock, rattle, bluster*. 
These words derive from a dental enlargement 
of I.-E. base *bhel-, ‘to sound*, whence OE. 
bellan, bylgan, ‘to bellow*. See bellow, ‘to make 
a loud noise*, and cp. words there referred to. 
baldric, n., a belt worn over one shoulder. — 
ME. baldric , baudric, baudry , fr. OF. baldre , 
baldrei, baldroi , (whence F. baudrier and MHG. 
balder ich), fr. L. balteus , ‘belt*. See belt and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Baldwin, masc. PN. — OF. Baldotn (F. Bau- 
douiri ), of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. Baldawin, lit. 
‘bold friend’, fr. OHG. bald, ‘bold*, and wini , 
‘friend*. For the first element see bold and cp. 
the second element in Theobald. OHG. wini, 
‘friend*, is rel. to OE. wine, ON. vinr , ‘friend*, 
and to OE. winnan , ‘to strive, struggle, fight*. 
See win and wish and cp. the first element 
in Winfred and the second element in Edwin. 

bale, n., bundle, package. — ME., fr. OF. bale, 
balle (F. bade), fr. OHG. balla , ‘ball*. See ball 
‘a round body*. 

Derivatives: bale, tr. v. t bal-er, n. 



bale, n., misfortune. — ME., fr. OE. bealu, bealo, 
balu, ‘injury, calamity’, rel. to OS. balo, ‘evil’, 
ON. bdl, ‘-misfortune’, OFris. bealu, ‘evil’, OHG. 
balo, ‘destruction*, Goth, balwjan , ‘to torment*, 
balweins , ‘pain, torture*, balwa-wesei, ‘wicked- 
ness*. 

Derivatives: bale-ful, adj., bale-ful-ly, adv., bale- 
ful-ness, n. 

bale, n., bucket, v., to dip water. — See bail, 
‘bucket*. 

bale, n., balefire. — OE. bsel. See balefire, 
baleen, n., whalebone. — ME. balene , baleyne, 
‘whale, whalebone*, fr. OF. baleine , of s.m., fr. 
L. ballaena, ‘whale*, which was borrowed fr. Gk. 
9<IXXaiva, of s.m., through the medium of the 
Illyrian language, a fact which explains the tran- 
sition of Gk. 9 into L. b (instead of p). Gk. 
9<&XXotivflt is related to 9CCXX65, ‘penis’, fr. I.-E. 
base *bhel -, ‘to swell*. See ball, ‘a round body’, 
and cp. Balaena, balioger. 
balefire, n. — OE. bxlfyr, ‘funeral fire*, com- 
pounded of bxl, *a blazing fire, a funeral pile*, 
and fyr, ‘fire*. The first element is rel. to ON. bdl, 
‘a great fire*, fr. I.-E. base *bhel-, ‘to shine’ ; see 
bald. For the second element see fire, 
balinger, n., a whaleship (obsol.) — OF, balen- 
gier , ‘whaleship’, fr. baleine , ‘whale*. See baleen, 
balk, also baulk, n., ridge of land left unplowed 
between furrows: a beam. — ME. balke, ‘beam’, 
fr. OE, balca, ‘ridge between furrows, beam, 
rafter’, rel. to OS. balko, ON. bjalki, Dan. bjelke, 
Swed. bjalke, OFris. balka , OHG. balko , balcho , 
MHG. balke, G. Balken, ‘beam, rafter* (cp., 
with vowel gradation, OE. bolca , 'wooden 
gangway of a ship’), ON. bolr, ‘trunk of a tree’; 
fr. I.-E. base *bhel e g~, ‘beam, plank’, whence 
also Gk. 9dtX«Y^, ‘trunk, log; line of battle, 
battle array’, 9<xX>a]<;, ‘beam’, L. fulcire , ‘to 
prop’, fulcrum , ‘bedpost’, Lith. balziena . , ‘cross- 
bar’, Lett, bdlziins , ‘prop, stay*. Cp. balcony. 
Cp. also block, bole, ‘trunk’, bulk, ‘projection’, 
debauch, Ibauchoir, fulcrum, phalange, phalanx, 
planch, planchet, plancier, plank. 

Derivatives: balk v. (q.v.), balk-er, n., balk-ing - 
ly, adv., balk-y, adj. 

balk, also baulk, tr. v., to hinder, thwart; intr. 
v., to refuse. — Formed fr. prec. word and lit. 
meaning ‘to put a beam in the way*. Cp. bilk. 

Balkanize, tr. v. — Coined by the English jour- 
nalist and editor James Louis Garvin (1868- 
1947) in allusion to the political condition in the 
Balkans in 1912-13. 

ball, n., a round body; a sphere. — ME. balle, 
fr. ON. bo Ur, which is rel. to OHG. ballo, balla , 
MHG. balle , bal, G. Ball, fr. I.-E. base *bhel -, 
‘to swell*. See belly and cp. Balaena, bale, 
‘bundle*, baleen, balinger, balloon, ballot, bil- 
low, bulk, ‘size*, and the first element in bill- 
berry and in pall-mall. 

Derivatives: ball, tr. y., to form into a ball, 
ball-er , n. 

ball, n., a party for social dancing. — F. bal, fr. 
OF. bailer, ‘to dance’, fr. VL. balldre, fr. Gk. 
paXX££eiv, ‘to dance’, which prob. derives fr. 
pcfcXXeiv, ‘to throw*. See ballistic and cp. baited, 
ballerina, ballet, bayadere, 
baited, n., 1) a sentimental or romantic song; 2) a 
narrative song. — ME. balade , prop, ‘a song 
written for a dance*, fr. OF. balade (F. ballade ), 
fr. OProveng. balada , lit. ‘dance*, later used in 
the sense of ‘dancing song*, fr. balar, ‘to dance*. 
See ball, ‘party for dancing*, 
ballade, n. a poem with three stanzas of eight or. 
ten lines each and an envoy of four. — F. See 
prec. word. 

balladry, n., ballad poetry. — Formed fr. baited 
with suff. -ry. 

ballast, n., heavy material used to steady a ship. 
— Dan. and Swed., assimilated fr. earlier bar- 
last lit. ‘bare load*. The first element of this 
compound is rel. to the E. adjective bare; the 
second is rel. to last, a unit of weight. 
Derivatives: ballast -er, n., ballast-ing, n. 
ballerina, a woman ballet dancer. — It., fr. bai- 
lor e, ‘to dance*. See ball, ‘party for dancing’, 
ballet, n. — F., fr. It. balletto, dimin. of ballo , 
‘dance*. See hall ‘party for dancing’, and -et. 
Derivative: ballet , tr. v. 



ballista, n., an ancient military engine ( Roman 
antiq.) — L., lit. ‘a throwing machine’, fr. Gk. 
pdXXeiv, ‘to throw*. See next word 
ballistic, adj., pertaining to projectiles. —Formed 
with suff. -istic fr. Gk. pdXXeiv, ‘to throw’, 
which stands in gradational relationship to 
PoXt), P6X05, ‘a throw’, p£Xo?, ‘bolt, arrow, 
dart’, lit. ‘something thrown’, fr. I.-E. base 
*g w el whence also OI. apa-gurya-, ‘swinging’, 
Avestic ni-yrd-he , ‘they are being hurled down*, 
Toch. AB kid-, ‘to fall’, and perhaps also OI. 
gdlati, ‘trickles’, OHG. quellan, MHG., G. quel- 
len, ‘to well up’. Cp. ball, ‘party for dancing’, 
ballista, amphibole, amphibology, anabolism, 
belemnite, Belostoma, bolide, bolometer, book, 
‘council’, catabolism, devil, diabolic, discobolus, 
Eblis, ecbolic, Elaphebolion, emblem, embolism, 
emboly, hyperbola, hyperbole, metabolism, pa- 
rable, parabola, parlance, parley, parliament, 
parlor, parol, parole, periblem, problem, scy- 
balum, symbol, Tribolium, Tribulus. 
ballistics, n., the study of projectiles. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

ballonet, n., an auxiliary gas or air bag in a bal- 
loon or airship. — F. ballonnet, lit. ‘a small 
balloon*, fr.. ballon . See next word and -et. 
balloon, n. — F. ballon, fr. It. pallone , which is 
formed with augment, suff. - one fr. pal la, ‘a 
ball’, a word of Teut. origin; see ball, ‘a round 
body*, and -oon. The b in F. ballon (fr. It. pal- 
lone) is due to the influence of F. balle, ‘ball’. 
Cp. pallone. 

Derivatives: balloon, tr. and intr. v., and the 
hybrid noun balloon-ist, n. 
ballot, n. — F. ballotte, fr. It. ballotta , ‘little ball’, 
dimin. of balla , ‘ball’ (see E. ball, ‘a round 
body’); so called in allusion to the small balls 
formerly dropped into the voting urn. 
Derivatives: ballot, intr. and tr. v., ballot-age 
(q.v.) 

Ballota, n., a genus of plants of the mint family 
(bot) — ModL., fr. Gk. paXXon^, ‘the black 
horehound’ ; of unknown origin. 
baUotage, n. — F. ballottage, fr. ballotter, ‘to bal- 
lot’, fr. ballotte. See prec. word and -age. 
ballyhoo, n., 1) outcry; 2) noisy advertising 
(slang). — Of uncertain origin; possibly fr. 
Ballyhooly, a village in County Cork, Ireland. 
Derivative: ballyhoo, tr. and intr. v. 
ballyrag, tr. and intr. v. — A variant of bullyrag, 
balm, n. — ME. basme, baume, fr. OF. bausme , 
baume (F. baume), fr. L. balsamum, ‘gum of the 
balsam tree, balsam’, fr, Gk. pdXoapiov. See 
balsam and cp. embalm. 

Derivatives: balm-y, adj., balm-i-ly, adv., balm- 
i-rtess, n. 

Balmoral, n.-, name of various objects. — Named 
after Balmoral Castle in Scotland, 
balneal, adj., pertaining to baths. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -pi fr. L. balneum , balineum, ‘bath’, fr. 
Gk. paXavelov, of s.m., which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. bagnio, baignoire and the first ele- 
ment in bain-marie. 

balneo-, combining form meaning ‘bath’. — Fr. 
L. balneum , ‘bath’. See balneal, 
balneology, n., the study of bathing. — Com- 
pounded of balneo- and Gk. -Xoy£a, fr. -Xdyoq, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives : balneolog-ic-al, adj . , balneo log-ist, n. 
balsam, n. — L. balsamum , ‘gum of the balsam 
tree, balsam’, fr. Gk. pdXoapiov, fr. Heb. basdm, 
which is rel. to Heb. bdiem, Aram, busmd, Syr. 
besmd, Arab, bashdm , ‘balsam, spice, perfume*. 
Cp. balm, embalm. 

Derivatives: balsam, tr. v., balsam-er, n., balsam- 
ic, adj. and n., balsam-itic , adj., balsam-ize , 
tr. v. 

Balsaminaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot) — 
ModL. See next word and -aceae. 
balsamine, n. the garden balsam. — F., fr. Gk. 
paXcapdv7), ‘the balsam plant’, fr. piXoapiov. See 
balsam and -ine. 

balteus, n., girdle or belt worn by ecclesiastic 
dignitaries. — L., of Etruscan origin. Cp. belt, 
baldric. 

Balthasar, masc. PN. — F., fr. L., fr. Gk. BaX- 
•rdcaap, fr. Heb. BeWshatztzar (Dan. 10:1), fr. 
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Babyl. Balat-shar-u$ur, Jit. ‘save the life of the 
king’. In Hebrew the name has been assimilated 
in form to that of Belshatztzdr (see Belshazzar ). 
baluster, n., support for a railing. — F. balustre , 
fr. It. balaustro , fr. L. balaustium , fr. Gk. ( 3 orXa 6 - 
actov, ‘flower of the wild pomegranate’, a 
w ord of Syrian origin (see balaustine); so called 
from the shape of thp capital. Cp. next word 
and banister. 

Derivatives: baluster-ed, adj., balustrade (q.v.) 
balustrade, n., a row of balusters. — Prop, ‘a set 
of balusters', fr. F. balustrade > fr. It. balaustrata , 
lit. ‘provided with balusters’, fr. balaustro (see 
prec. word and -ade); introduced into English 
by the diarist John Evelyn (1620-1706). 
Derivatives: balustrad-ed, adj., balustrad-ing, n. 

bam, tr. and intr. v., to bamboozle. — Abrevia- 
tion of bamboozle. 

bambino, n., a little child; an image of the infant 
Jesus. — It., ‘baby’, dimin. of bambo , ‘simple’, 
which is of imitative origin, 
bamboo, n. — Malay bambii. Cp. Bambusa. 

Derivative: bamboo, tr. v. 
bamboozle, tr. v., 1 ) to hoax ; 2) to confuse, puzzle. 
— Of uncertain origin. 

Bambusa, n., a genus of bamboos (hot.) — ModL. 
See bamboo. 

ban, tr. v., to prohibit; to curse {archaic). — ME. 
bannen, fr. OE. barman , ‘to summon, proclaim, 
command’, rel. to ON. banna, ‘to forbid, pro- 
hibit’, OHG. barman , ‘to command or forbid 
under threat of punishment’, MHG., G. bannen , 
‘to put under the ban, banish, expel, curse’; 
formed with -n- formative element fr. I.-E. base 
*bka ‘to speak, tell, say’, whence also Gk. 
9&vai, L. fari, ‘to say’. Arm. ban , ‘word’, OIr. 
bann , ‘law’. See fame and cp. ban, ‘edict’, banish, 
banal, bandit, banns, abandon, aubain, boon, n., 
contraband. 

ban, n., edict. — ME., partly fr. bannen , ‘to sum- 
mon, proclaim’ (cp. ON. bam , ‘prohibition’, 
OHG. ban, ‘commandment or prohibition under 
threat of punishment, jurisdiction’, MHG. ban , 
G.Bann, ‘public proclamation, jurisdiction, ban, 
ostracism, curse’, which derive fr. ON. banna , 
resp. OHG. bannan, MHG., G. bannen ); partly 
fr. OF. (= F.) ban, ‘public proclamation’, fr. 
Frankish *ban, which is rel. to OHG. ban 
(see above). See ban, v. 

ban, n., a governor of Croatia. — Serbo-Croatian 
ban , ‘lord, master, ruler’, fr. Pers. ban, ‘prince, 
lord, chief, governor’ (prob. through the medium 
of the Avars). As a suff. -han(var. -wwi) means 
‘keeper, guardian’. Pers. ban, is rel. to OPers. 
pa(y)-, *to guard, protect’, 01. pdti, ‘guards, 
protects’, pond-, ‘guarding, protecting’ (see 
P.Horn, GrundriB der neupersischen Etymo- 
logic, StraBburg, 1893, No. 176). See food and 
cp. banat and the second element in durwaun 
and in satrap. 

Bana, n., son of Bali, a thousand armed giant 
{Hindu mythol .) — OI. Bapah, lit. ‘^rrow*, prob. 
a loan word fr. Austroasiatic. 
banal, adj., trite, commonplace. — OF. banal, 
fr. ban , ‘proclamation’. See ban, ‘edict’. Banal 
orig. meant ‘compulsory’, whence it came to 
denote ‘common to all, commonplace’, 
banal, adj., pertaining to a ban or the banat. — 
Formed fr. ban, ‘governor’, with adj. suff. -al. 
banality, n., 1) triteness; 2) a platitude. — F. ba- 
nalite, fr. banal. See banal, ‘trite’, and -ity. 
banana, n. — Sp. and Port., fr. earlier Congo- 
lese banam. 

banat, also banate, n., the district governed by a 
ban. — A hybrid coined fr. ban, ‘governor’ and 
suff. -ate (fr. L. -dtus). Cp. G., F. banat, which 
are of the same meaning and origin, 
banausic, adj., proper for an artisan; trivial. — 
Gk. ( 3 avauctx 6 c, ‘relating to artisans’, fr. ( 3 avau- 
aiat, ‘handicraft’, fr. pavauaoq, ‘artisan’, which 
is of uncertain origin. The usual explanation 
that ( 3 avauao<; is a di$similated form of *( 3 au- 
vaucroq, and compounded of ( 3 auvo<;, ‘furnace, 
forge’, and atfetv, ‘to dry’, is folk etymology. 
Banbury cake. — - Named after Banbury in Ox- 
fordshire. 

banc, n., bench, esp. bench on which judges sit. — 
F. See banco. 



banco, n., bank. — It., fr. Teut. *banki-. Cp. ME. 
banke and see* bank, bench. Cp. also banc and 
the last element in charabanc, mountebank, 
saltim banco. 

band, n., a tie. — ME., fr. ON. band, rel. to OS., 
Swed., Du., G. band , OHG., MHG.Zwtf, Goth. 
bandi , lit. ‘that which binds’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bendh-, ‘to bind’, whence also OI. bandhah , ‘a 
tying, fastening; band, bandage’, Mir. bainna, 
‘bracelet’; F .bande, ‘band’, is a Teut. loan word. 
See bind and cp. bend, bond. Cp. also bandage, 
bandanna, bandhava, bandhu, bandoleer, and 
the second element in ribband, ribbon, roband, 
seer band. 

Derivatives: band, tr. and intr. v., band-ed, adj., 
band-er , n., band-ing, n. 

band, n., troop. — F. bande, fr. OProvenQ. banda, 
fr. Goth, bandwa, bandwo, ‘sign, signal’. See 
banner and cp. disband. 

bandage, n. — F., fr. bande, fr. OF. bende, fr. 
ML. benda, ‘a band’, fr. Goth. *binda, which is 
rel. to E. band, ‘tie’ (q.v.) For the ending see 
suff. -age. - 

Derivatives: bandage, tr; v., bandag-er , n., 
bandag-ist, n. 

bandanna, bandana, n., a colored and spotted 
handkerchief. — Hind, bandhnu, ‘a mode of 
dyeing in which the cloth is tied in various 
places to prevent these places from receiving 
the dye’, rel. to bandhah , ‘a tying, fastening; 
band, bandage’. See bind and cp. band, ‘tie’. 
Cp. also bandhu, pandal. 
bandeau, n., a narrow band, fillet. — F., fr. earlier 
bandel, dimin. of bande, ‘band, ribbon’, of Teut. 
origin. See band, ‘tie’. 

banderilla, n., a small dart with a streamer thrust 
into the bull by the banderillo. — Sp., dimin. of 
bander a, ‘banner’. See banner and cp. next word, 
banderole, banderol, n., a small streamer at- 
tached to a lance. — F. banderole , dimin. of 
bandi&re, banniire, ‘banner’. See banner and 
cp. prec. word. 

bandhava, n., a kinsman {Hindu law). — OI. 
bdndhavafr, rel. to bandhuh ‘relationship, kins- 
man*. See next word. 

bandhu, n., related through females. — OI. ban- 
dhuh , ‘relationship, kinsman’, rel. to bandhah , ‘a 
binding; band, tie’, fr. I.-E. base *bendh-, ‘to 
bind’. See band, ‘tie’. 

bandicoot, n., a kind of a large rat. — Telegu 
pandi kokku, lit. ‘pig rat’, 
bandit, n. — F., fr. It. bandito, prop. pp. of ban- 
dire, ‘to banish’, which arose from a blend of 
Frankish *bannjan , 'to banish’ (whence F. ban- 
nir t E. banish), and Goth, bandwa , ‘sign, signal’. 
See banner. 

banditi, n. pi., sometimes used as sing., bandits; 
bandits collectively. — It., pi. of bandito. See 
prec. word. 

bandog, n., a dog kept tied up as a watchdog or 
because of its ferocity; a mastiff or bloodhound. 
— Contracted fr. band-dog (see band, ‘a tie’, 
and dog). For sense development cp. F. limier, 
‘bloodhound; sleuthhound’, lit. ‘a dog held 
with a leash’, fr. Hem , ancient form of lien, 
‘band’. 

bandoleer, also bandolier, n., a shoulder belt. — 
F. bandouiiire, fr. Sp. bandolera, fr. banda , 
'scarf, sash’, which is a Teut. loan word. See 
band, ‘tie’. 

Derivative: bandoleer-ed , bandolier-ed, adj. 
bandore, n., a stringed musical instrument. — 
Port, bandurra, fr. L .pandura, fr. Gk. roxvSoopa, 
‘a musical instrument of three strings'. See pan- 
dore and cp. banjo. Cp. also mandolin, 
bandy, tr. v., to toss. — F. bander, ‘to bind, bend, 
bandy’, of Teut. origin. See bend, ‘to curve’, and 
cp. next word. 

bandy, n., 1) a form of hockey; 2) the bent stick 
used in this game. — F. bande, pp. of bander. 
See prec. and cp. next word, 
bandy, adj., bent, crooked, bandy-legged. — De- 
rivatively identical with prec. word. 
andy,n., bullock cart or carriage. — Telugu bandi. 
bandy-legged, adj. — Compounded of bandy, 
adj., leg and suff. -ed. 

bane, n. — OE. bana , ‘murderer, slayer’, rel. to 
OE. benn, ‘wound’, OS. bano, OFris. bona. 



OHG. bano, ‘murderer’, OHG. bana , ‘murder , 
ON. bani , ‘murderer, murder, death’, ben , 
‘wound’, Dan., Swed. bane, ‘death, murder’. 
Goth, banja, ‘stroke, wound’, and cogn. with 
Avestic banta, ‘ill’, bqnay e n , ‘they make sick 
Derivatives: bane-ful, adj., bane-ful-ly, adv., 
bane-ful-ness , n. 

bang, tr. and intr. v. — Of. Scand. origin. Cp 
ON. banga , ‘to hammer’, Swed. banga, to make 
a noise’, Icel. banga, Dan. banke , ‘to beat’, Cp. 
also Lith. bungat , ‘to nudge in the ribs’, MHG 
bunge , ‘drum’, G. Bengel , ‘cudgel; a clumsy 
fellow, a fool’, Du. bengel, ‘a naughty boy’. 
All these words are of imitative origin. Cp. 
bungle. Cp. also whang, whiz-bang. 

Derivative: bang, n. 

bang, interj. — Of imitative origin. See prec. 
word. 

bang, n. — A variant of bhang, 
bang, n., hair cut across the forehead. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

bangle, n., a ring-shaped bracelet. — Hind. 
bangri . 

bangy, banghy, n., a shoulder yoke for carrying 
loads. — - Marathi bahgi, fr. Hind, bahahgl, fr. 
OI. vihahgama, vihahgika. See Yule-Burnell. 
Hobson-Jobson, p.6ob. 

banian, n., a Hindu merchant. — Hind, vanija . 
‘a trader’, fr. OI. vanij, ‘merchant’. Cp. bany- 
an tree. 

banish, tr.. v. — ME. banishen, fr. OF. baniss-, 
pres. part, stem of bank, ‘to proclaim; to banish 
(F. bannir , ‘to banish; to expel’), fr. Frankish 
*bannjan, which is rel. to Goth, bandwjan, ‘to 
make a sign, to signal’, whence It. bandire . 
OProven?. bandir, ‘to proclaim; to banish’. See 
banner and cp. band, ‘troop’. For the ending see 
verbal suff. -ish. OF. bank, etc., were influenced 
in meaning by a confusion with OF. ban , ‘public 
proclamation’ (see ban, ‘edict’). See Bloch-- 
Wartburg, DELF., p. 55 s.v. bannir and Dauzat, 
DELF., p.72 s.v. bannir. 
banister, n. — Corruption of baluster, 
banjo, n., a musical instrument. — Fr. earlier 
banjore, banjer, banshaw, Negro alterations of 
bandore (q.v.) 

Derivatives: banjo, intr. v., banjo-ist, n. 
bank, n., the edge of a river. — ME. banke , of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. bakki , ‘river bank, ridge', 
and next word, and see bench. Cp. also bunk, 
‘sleeping berth’. 

Derivative: bank, tr. and intr. v., to pile up in 
a bank. 

bank, n., a bench. — ME. banck, prob. fr. OF. 
baric , ‘a bench’, which is of Teut. origin. See 
bench and cp. prec. word and banc, banco, 
bank, n., an institution for the custody of money. 
— F. banque, fr. It. banco , orig. ‘bench, table, 
counter’ (scil. of a money changer), which is 
of Teut. origin. Cp. bank, ‘the edge of a river’, 
bank, ‘bench’, and see bench. Cp. also bankrupt, 
bunco, embankment. 

Derivatives: bank, intr. v., to keep a bank; to 
keep money in a bank; tr. v., to keep (money) 
in a bank ; bank-able, adj., bank-er,n. , bank-ing , n. 
banket, n., the conglomerate in the Witwaters- 
rand gold district in the Transvaal. — S. Afr. 
Du., lit. ‘sweetmeat’, fr. F. banquet. See banquet 
bankrupt, n. and. adj. — Refashioned after L. 
rupta, fr. F. banqueroute , fr. It. banca rotta , lit. 
‘a broken bench’, fr. banca , ‘bench’, and rotta 
(fr. L. rupta), fern. pp. of rompere , ‘to break’, 
fr. L. rumpere, (see bench and rupture); so called 
from the habit of breaking the bench of bank- 
rupts. 

Derivatives: bankrupt , tr. v., bankrupt-cy , n., 
bankrupt-ly , adv. 

bankshall, n., 1) a warehouse; 2) the office of a 
harbor master {Anglo-Ind.) — Hind, bangsal , 
‘store room’, prob. fr. OI. bhandasala -, ‘store- 
house’. See Yule-Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, 
j 5 . 6 ib. 

Banksia, n., a genus of Australian evergreen 
trees. — Named after the famous English na- 
turalist and traveler. Sir Joseph Banks (1743- 
1820). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
banner, n. — ME. banere, fr. OF. baniere (F. ban- 
niire), which is prob. a blend of WTeut. *banda, 
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corresponding to Goth, bandwa , bandwd, ‘sign, 
signal’ (whence also It., OProven?. banda , ‘band, 
troop’. Late L. bandum, ‘banner’, banderia, ba- 
neria , ‘place where the banner is set up’, OPro- 
vcn$. bandiera (whence It. bandiera , F. ban- 
ditre, Sp. bandera ), ‘banner’, and of OF. ban , 
‘public proclamation’. Goth, bandwa , prob. de- 
rives fr. I.-E. base *bendh -, ‘to bind’. See band, 
‘tie’, and cp. band, ‘troop’, banderilla, banderole, 
banish, pandour. For the etymol. of OF. ban see 
ban, ‘edict’. MHG. banier(e) (whence G. Banner 
and Panier ), ‘banner’, is an OF. loan word. 
Derivatives: banner , tr. and intr. v. ( obsol .), 
banner-ed, adj., bann-er, n. (obsol.), banneret 
(qv.) 

banneret, n., order of knighthood; orig., a knight 
who could lead his men into battle under his 
own banner . — ME. baneret , fr. OF. baneret 
(F. banneret ), a derivative of baniere (F. ban - 
nitre). See banner. 

banneret, bannerette, n., small banner. — OF. 
baneret e, dimin. of baniere (F. banniire). See 
banner and -et, -ette. 

bannerol, n., banner borne at a funeral and placed 
over the tomb. — A variant of banderole, 
bannock, n., a thick flat cake. — OE. bannuc , 
‘cake’, fr. Gael. bonnach, of s.m. 
banns, bans, n. pl M public announcement of a 
marriage. — PL of ban, ‘edict’, 
banquet, n. — F., fr. It. banchetto, dimin. of ban- 
co, ‘bench’. See bench and -et and cp. banc, 
banco, banket, banquette. 

Derivatives : banquet , v., banquet -er, n. 
banquette, n., the foot bank of a trench (fort.) — 
F., fr. Languedoc banqueta , dimin. of banc 
‘bench’. See prec. word and -ette. 
banshee, n., a female spirit supposed to warn 
families of the death of a member. — From Ir. 
bean sidhe , lit. ‘woman of the fairies*. Bean 
comes fr. OE. ben, which is cognate with E. 
quean and queen. 

banstickle, n., the stickleback. — Compounded 
of ME. ban, ‘bone’, and stickle (in stickleback ), 
‘prickle*. See bone and stickleback, 
bantam, n., a kind of small fowl. — Fr. Bantam , 
name of a town, west of Jakarta in Java, 
banter, tr. and intr. v. and n. — Of unknown 
origin. 

Derivatives: banter-er, n., banter-ing-ly, adv., 
banter-y, adj. 

banting, n., a system for reducing weight. — 
Named after William Banting (1797-1878), its 
inventor and propagator. 

Derivatives: banting-ism, n., banting-ize, intr. v. 
bantling, n., a brat; a bastard. — G. Bank ling, 
‘bastard’, lit. ‘conceived on a bench’, fr. Bank, 
‘bench’; see bench and subst. suff. -ling. For 
sense development cp. bastard. 

Bantu, n., a group of African languages com- 
prising most of those spoken south of the Equa- 
tor. — Coined by W. H. I. Bleek fr. native 
Ba-ntu, fr. plur. pref. ba - and ntu , ‘a man, a 
person’, hence Ba-ntu lit. means ‘the men, the 
people, mankind*, 
banyan, n. — See banian, 
banyan tree, also banyan, n. — Orig. ‘the tree 
under which the banyans (= Hindu merchants) 
settled near Gombroon (now called Bandar 
Abbas); see banian. See Yule-Bumell, Hobson- 
Jobson, p.65. 

banzai, interj., form of greeting addressed to the 
Emperor of Japan. — Jap. ‘may you live ten 
thousand years’. Cp. Chin, wan , ‘myriad’, sui, 
*year\ 

baobab, n., name of an African tree. — Native 
name. 

bap, n., a small roll of bread (Scot.) — Of un- 
certain origin. 

Baphia, n., a genus of trees and shrubs of the pea 
family. ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. 0aq>7), ‘a dip- 
ping, a dyeing’, which is rel. to (JaTrreiv, ‘to 
dip, dye’, (foirriCeiv, ‘to dip’. See baptism and -ia. 
Baptisia, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. pairriai?, ‘a dipping’, 
fr. (Ia7rci£eiv, ‘to dip’ (see next word) ; so called 
from the use of some species for dyeing. For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

baptism, n. — ME. bapteme , fr. OE. baptesme 



(F. baptime), fr. Eccles. L. baptisma, fr. Gk. 
paTCTiofAa, ‘a dipping in water’, in Eccles. Gk. 
‘baptism’, fr. parrru^tv, ‘to dip’, in Eccles. Gk. 
‘to baptize’, fr. pdbrreiv, ‘to dip, steep, dye, 
color’, which is rel. to pa 971, ‘a dyeing’, and 
cogn. with ON. kvefja , ‘to plunge’, OSwed. kvaf, 
*a deep place’. For sense development it should 
be borne in mind that baptism orig. consisted 
in immersion. E. baptism has been refashioned 
after Eccles. L. baptisma , Gk. pdtTCTLa[j.a. For 
the ending see suff. -ism. Cp. Baphia, Baptisia, 
baptist, baptistery, baptize and the second ele- 
ment in phlobaphene. 

Derivatives : baptism-al, adj. , baptism-al-ly, adv. 
baptist, n. — OF. (= F.) baptiste , fr. Eccles. L. 
baptista , fr. Gk. (Ja7maT7)<;, ‘one who dips’. See 
baptism and -ist. 

baptistery, baptistiy, n. — OF. baptisterie (F. bap- 
tist tre), fr. Eccles. L. baptisterium, fr. Gk. pait- 
Twrrijptov, ‘bathing place’, in Eccles. Gk., bap- 
tistery’. See baptist and -ery, resp. -ry. 
baptize, tr. and intr. v. — ME. baptisen , fr. F. 
baptiser , fr. Eccles. L. baptizdrc , ‘to baptize’, fr. 
Gk. PaTrr^etv. See baptism and -ize, 
bar, rod of metal or wood. — ME. barre, fr. OF. 
(= F.) barre , fr. VL. *barra, a word of Gaulish 
origin. See forum and cp. barrier, barrister, bar- 
rulet, debar, disbar, embargo, embarrass, 
bar, tr. v. — ME. barren , fr. OF. barrer , fr. barre. 
See prec. word and cp. barrage. 

Derivatives: barr-ed, adj., barr-er , n., barr-ing, 
n. and prep., barr-y , adj. 
bar, n., the maigre (Sctaena aquila). — F. bar, fr. 
MDu. ba(e)rse, which is rel. to OS., MHG. bars, 
G. Barsch and E. barse (q.v.) 

Barabbas, masc. PN. — L., fr. Gk. Bapappa?, fr. 
Aram, bar abbd, ‘son of the father, son of the 
master’, fr. bar, ‘son’, which is rel. to Heb. ben, 
‘son’, and fr. Aram, abbd, ‘the father’, emphatic 
state of dbh, which is rel. to Heb. abh, ‘father*. 
For the first element see ben, ‘son’, and cp. bar 
mitzvah and words there referred to. For the 
second element see Aboth and cp. Abba, abbot, 
barad, n., the unit of pressure in the centimeter- 
gram-second system (physics). — Fr. Gk. pdtpo?, 
‘weight*. See baro-. 

barathrum, n., ‘pit, gulf’, esp. that near Athens 
into which criminals condemned to death were 
thrown. — L., fr. Gk. papaffpov, ‘pit, gulf, 
cleft’, rel. to Homeric peps&pov, of s.m., fr. I.-E. 
base *g w er-, ‘to devour’, whence also popoi;, 
‘voracious’, (Jp&pwt, ‘food’, lit. ‘that which is 
eaten’, L. vordre, ‘to devour’. See voracious and 
cp. words there referred to. 
harato, n„ money given to bystanders by a winner 
at the gaming table. — Sp., from the adj. barato r 
‘cheap’, fr. baratar , ‘to barter, traffic’, which 
prob. derives fr. Gk. itpaTxsiv, ‘to do, perform’. 
See practical. 

barb, n., beard, a beardlike appendage. — OF. 
(= F.) barbe , fr. L. barba , ‘beard’, which is cogn. 
with OE. beard. See beard and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: barb, tr. v., to supply with a barb; 
barb-ed, adj. 

barb, n., name of a breed of horse. — F. barbe, 
shortened fr. Barbaric , prop, ‘horse introduced 
from Barbary in North Africa’. 

Barbara, fem. PN. — L., prop. fern, of bar bar us, 
‘strange, foreign, barbarous’, fr. Gk. pippapo?. 
See barbaric. 

Barbarea, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family (bot.) — ModL. , named after St. Barbara. 
barbarian, n. and adj. — Formed with suff. -ian 
fr. Gk. papPapoc;. See barbaric, 
barbaric, adj. — OF. barbarique , fr. L. barbari - 
cus, ‘foreign, strange, outlandish’, fr. G. (Uap- 
papot6<;, fr. pappapo<;, ‘non-Greek, foreign, 
barbarous’, which is cogn. with OI. barbarah, 
‘stammering (designation of the non- Aryan 
nations), from the I.-E. imitative base *barb-, 
‘to stammer, stutter; unintelligible’. Cp. brave. 
Cp. also Berber and the second element in rhu- 
barb. For *balb-, a collateral base of *barb-. See 
balbuties, booby. For the imitative base *bab- 
see babble. 

Derivative: barbaric-al-ly , adv. 
barbarism, n. — F. barbarisme , fr. L. barbarismus. 



fr. Gk. pappocpKjpioc;, ‘unintelligible speech’, fr. 
pappapo?. See prec. word and -ism. 
barbarity, n. — See barbaric and -ity. 
barbarize, tr. and intr. v. — Gk. pocpPapt^eiv, 
‘to speak like a barbarian’, fr. pappapo;. See 
barbaric and -ize. 

Derivative: barbariz-ation , n. 
barbarous, adj. — L. barbarus , fr. Gk. Pappapo?. 
See barbaric. For E. - ous , as equivalent to Gk. 
-o<;, see -ous. 

Derivatives: barbarous- ly, adv., barbarous- 

ness, n. 

Barbary, n., the countries in North Africa west 
of Egypt. — OF. Barbarie, fr. L. barbaria , *a 
foreign country’, fr. barbarus , ‘strange, foreign, 
barbarous’. See barbaric and -y (representing 
OF. -ie). 

Barbary ape. — Lit. ‘ape of North Africa’, fr. 

Barbary. 

foarbasco, n., the wild cinnamon. — Sp., fr. L. 
verbascum , ‘mullein’, a word of Ligurian origin. 
Cp. Verbascum. 

barbate, adj., 1) bearded; 2) (bot.) having hair- 
like tufts or awns. — L. barbdtus , ‘bearded’, 
fr. barba, ‘beard’. See barb, ‘appendage’, and 
adj. suff. -ate and cp. barbituric. 

Derivative: barbat-ed, adj. 
barbecue, n., an animal roasted whole; a social 
gathering at which animals are roasted whole. 
— Sp. barbacoa, orig. ‘a framework to sleep on; 
a framework for roasting meat’, fr. Taino bar- 
bacoa. 

Derivative: barbecue , tr. v. 
barbel, n. s a large fish, Barbus fluviatilis . — OF. 
(F. bar beau), fr. VL. * bar bell us, dimin. of Late 
L. barbula , which itself is dimin. of L. barbus , 
‘barbel’ (whence OHG. barbo, MHG., G. barbe , 
of s.m.), fr. L. barba , ‘beard’. See barb, ‘beard’, 
barber, n. — ME. harbour , fr. OF. barbeor (as 
if fr. VL. *barbdtor), fr. L. barba, ‘beard’. Cp. 
F. barbier (fr. VL. *barbarius) and see barb, 
‘beard’. 

barberry, n,, any plant of the genus Berberis. — 
OF. barbere , barber is, fr. ML. berberis, barbaris, 
fr. Arab, barbaris, in vulgar pronunciation ber- 
beris, ‘barberry’. Cp. Berberis. 
barbet, n. — F., fr. L. barbdtus, ‘bearded’. See 
barbate. 

barbette, n., mound for mounting guns (fort.) — 
F., dimin. of barbe, ‘beard’ (see barb, ‘beard’, 
and -ette); so called from a fanciful comparison 
of the mounted guns with a beard, 
barbican, n., outer defense of a city or castle. — 
ME. barbecan , fr. OF. barbacan, barbican (F. 
barbacane), which prob. derives ult. fr. Pers. 
bala-khdna, ‘upper chamber, balcony on the top 
of a house’, lit. ‘a high house’, fr. bala , ‘high*, 
and khana , ‘house’. The first element is rel. to 
Avestic b e r e zant-, OI. bfhdnt-, ‘high’; see 
borough. The second element derives fr. stem 
khan-, ‘to dig’. 

barbicel, n., a little process on the barbule of a 
feather. — ModL. barbicella , dimin. of barba , 
‘beard’. See barb, ‘beard’, 
barbiton, n., an ancient many-stringed instru- 
ment resembling a lyre. — Gk. papptxov, earlier 
form p<ippLTO£, a loan word from a foreign, 
prob. the Phrygian, language, 
barbituric, adj., designating, or pertaining to, a 
crystalline acid, CH 2 (CO.NH) 2 CO (chem.) — 
Coined fr. L. barbdta (in ML. Usnea barbdta , 
lit. ‘bearded moss’), and uric. L. barbdta is fem. 
of barbdtus, ‘bearded’; see barbate. (ML. usnea 
derives fr. Arab. ushna h , ‘moss’), 
barbule, n., a minute barb; a process at the edge 
of the barb of a feather. — L. barbula, ‘a little 
beard’, dimin. of barba. See barb ‘beard’, and 
-ule and cp. barbicel. 

barcarole, barcarolle, a song sung by Venetian 
boatmen. — F. barcarolle, fr. It. barcarola , fr. 
barcarolo, ‘gondolier’, a derivative of barca, 
‘boat’. See bark, ‘vessel’, 
bard, n., a Celtic minstrel-poet. — C tel. bard, 
fr. Gaul. *bardo- t ‘singer’, whence ilso Gk. 
(idtpSos, L. bardus , ‘bard’, bardala, ‘the copped 
lark’ (lit. ‘the singer’). 

Derivative: bard-ic , adj. 

bard, also barde, n., armor for the breast and 
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flanks of a warhorse. — F. barde, ‘armor for 
horses’, fr. Sp. barda , ‘horse armor’, albarda, 
‘packsaddle’, fr. Arab. (al-)bdrdaa h , ‘(the) stuffed 
packsaddle of an ass’. 

bardash, n., a catamite. — F. bardache , fr. It. 
bardascia, fr. Arab, bardaj , ‘slave’, ult. fr. Pers. 
bardah, of s.m. 

bardolater, n., a worshiper of the Bard, i.e. Shake- 
speare. — Formed fr. bard, ‘poet’, on analogy of 

idolater. 

bardolatry, n., worship of Shakespeare. — Form- 
ed fr. bard, ‘poet’, on analogy of idolatry. 
Bardolph, masc. PN. - OHG. Berhtolf, \ com- 
pounded of beraht, ‘bright’, and wolf, ‘wolf’. See 
bright and wolf. 

bare, adj. — ME. bare , fr. OE. beer, rel. to OS., 
OHG., MHG., G. bar , ON. berr, Du. baar , 
(fr. Old Teut. *baza - ), and cogn. with Arm. bok 
(for *bhos-ko-), ‘naked’, OSlav. bosu, Lith. basas, 
Lett, bass , ‘barefoot’. Cp. the first element in 
ballast. 

Derivatives: bare , tr. v., bare, n., bare-ly , adv., 
bare-ness , n., bar-er, n. 

barege, barfege, n., i) a gauzelike fabric; 2) a min- 
eral water from Bareges. — F. barege , so 
called fr. Bareges, a village situated in the 
department of the Hautes-Pyr6n6es in France, 
baresark, adv., without shirt. — Alternation of 
berserk (as if deriving from bare sark , i.e. ‘bare 
shirt’). See berserker, 
baret, n. — A var. of barret, 
bargain, n. — ME. bargayn, fr. OF. bargaigne, 
fr. bargainer. See bargain, v. 
bargain, intr. and tr. v. — OF. bargaignier (F. bar- 
guigner ), ‘to waver, be irresolute’, orig. ‘to bar- 
gain’, prob. fr. Frankish *borganjan, ‘to borrow, 
to lend*, which is rel. to OHG. borgen , OE. 
borgian , ‘to borrow, to lend*. See borrow. 
Derivative: bargain-er , n. 
barge, broad, flat boat. — OF., fr. OProveng. 
barca , fr. L. barca, ‘a small boat, bark’, short- 
ened fr. * baric a, fr. Gk. papiq, fr. Copt, ban, 
‘boat’. Cp. bark, ‘sailing ship’, and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives : barge , intr. v. 
bargeer, n., a trooper who is riding another man’s 
horse (Anglo-Ind.). — Pers. bargir , lit. ‘burden 
taker’, fr. bar, ‘burden’, and -gir, stem of girif- 
tan , ‘to seize, take’. 

barite, n., barytes (mineral.) — See barytes, 
baritone, barytone, n., a male voice between bass 
and tenor. — F. baryton or It. baritono , fr. Gk. 
pocpuTovo?, ‘heavy-toned, low-toned’, which is 
compounded of ( 3 apo?, ‘heavy’ (see bary-), and 
t6vo<;, ‘tone’. See tone. 

Derivative: barytone , baritone , n. 
barium, n., a metallic element ( chem .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. paptis, ‘heavy’, which is rel. to fiapo<;, 
‘weight’ ; see baro-. The element was so called 
by its discoverer, the English chemist Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy (1778-1829) because of its presence 
in barytes or heavy spar . 
bark, n., rind of a tree. — ME. barke , fr. ON. 
borker (whence also Dan., Swed. bark), which is 
rel. to LG. borke (whence G.Borke). According to 
Petersson (in Indogerm. Forschungen 23,403), 
these words derive from a -^-enlargement of 
I.-E. base *bher -, ‘to cut’, for which see bore, 
‘to pierce’ and words there referred to. For 
sense development cp. L. cortex , ‘bark of a 
tree’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qer-, ‘to cut’ (see cortex ). 
Derivatives: bark , tr. v., bark-en , tr. and intr. v., 
bark-en, adj. (poet.), bark-er, n., bark-er-y , n. 
bark, n., a kind of sailing ship. — F. barque , fr. 
It. barca, fr. L. barca , ‘a small boat, bark’. See 
barge, ‘boat’, and cp. barkentine, barque, de- 
bark, disembark, embark, 
bark, intr. v., to cry as a dog. — ME. berken , fr. 
OE. beorcan , rel. to ON. berkja , ‘to bark’; prob. 
imitative. 

Derivatives: bark-er , n., bark-ing , adj. and n. 
barkentine, barquentine, n., a kind of three- 
masted vessel. — Formed fr. bark, resp. barque, 
‘sailing vessel’, on analogy of brig amine, 
barkevikite, n., a variety of amphibole (mineral) 
— Named after Barke vik, on the Langesund 
fiord, in Norway. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 



barley, n. — ME. barly , fr. OE. bxrlic, orig. 
an adjective meaning ‘like barley’, fr. bere, 
barley’, and -lie, ‘like’. The first element is rel. 
to ON. burr, ‘barley’, Goth, barizeins, ‘of bar- 
ley’, and cogn. with L. far, gen. f arris, ‘coarse 
grain, meal’. See farina, farrage, and cp. barn, 
barton. For the second element see adj. suff. -ly 
and like, adj. 

barm, n., yeast. — ME. berme , fr. OE. beorma , 
rel. to Du. berm, MLG. berm , barm, LG. barme 
(whence G. Barme), and cogn. with L. fermen- 
tum, ‘substance causing fermentation’, fr. I.-E. 
base *bher~, ‘to boil, seethe’, whence also OI. 
bhurati , ‘moves convulsively, quivers’, Mir. 
berbaim , ‘I boil, seethe’. Cp. brand, bread, brew, 
broil (in both senses), broth. Cp. also ferment. 

bar mitzvah, a male person who has completed 
his thirteenth year, when he reaches the age of 
religious responsibility (Jewish religion). — 
Heb. bar mitzvd h , lit. ‘son of command’, fr. bar , 
‘son’, which is rel. to Heb. ben, and mitzvd h , 
‘command, commandment’, which is rel. to tziv- 
vd K , ‘he commanded’. For the first element see 
ben, ‘son’, and cp. the first element in Barabbas, 
Barnabas, Bartholomew. For the second element 
see mitzvah. 

barn, n. — ME. bern, fr. OE. bern, shortened fr. 
orig. bere-ern , lit. ‘barley house’, fr. bere, ‘bar- 
ley’ and ern, asm, ‘house’. For the first element 
see barley. The second element is a metathesized 
form of *ran(n) (for *rasn), ‘house’, and rel. to 
ON. rann, Goth, razn , ‘house’, and to OE. rest, 
raest, ‘resting place’. See rest, ‘repose’, and cp. 
the first element in ransack. 

Barnabas, n., a surname of Joseph, the Levite of 
Cyprus (Acts 4:36). — Eccles. L., fr. Gk. Bap- 
vdtpocc;, lit. ‘son of exhortation’, fr. Aram, bar, 
’son’, and nabhd, ‘prophecy, exhortation’. For 
the first element see bar mitzvah and cp. words 
there referred to. The second element is rel. to 
Heb. ndbhi, ‘prophet’, n^bhud h , ‘prophecy’. See 
Nebiim. 

barnacle, n., an instrument for pinching a horse's 
nose. — ME. bernak , bernacle, bernakile , fr. OF. 
bernac , which is of uncertain origin, 
barnacle, n. t i) the barnacle goose ; 2) shellfish. — 
Bret, hemic, ‘shellfish’ (whence also F. bernicle , 
‘barnacle goose; shellfish’), prob. fr. OIr. bern , 
‘cleft, crack, fissure’ (according to popular 
belief, the goose was supposed to be born from 
the shellfish). 

baro-, before a vowel bar-, combining form de- 
noting the pressure of the atmosphere. — Gk. 
| 3 apo-, fr. papoq, ‘weight’, rel. to ( 3 apu<;, ‘hea- 
vy’, fr. I.-E. base *g w er-, ‘heavy’, whence also 
L. gravis. See grave, ‘weighty’, and cp. bary-, 
Briareus, and the second element in centrobaric, 
charivari. 

barograph, n., a recording barometer. — Com- 
pounded of baro- and Gk. -ypacpo<;, fr. ypa<p£'.v, 
‘to write’. See -graph. 

Derivative: barograph-ic, adj. 
barology, n., the study of weight or gravity. — 
Compounded of baro-, and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
barometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
pressure of the atmosphere. — Compounded of 
baro- and Gk. pi^Tpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. The term barometer was prob. 
used first by the English chemist and physicist 
Robert Boyle (1627-91) in 1665. 

Derivatives: barometr-ic , adj., barometr-y, n. 
baron, n. — ME. baron, barun , fr. OF. baron, 
oblique case of ber, fr. ML. bard, gen. -on is, 
which is of Teut. origin; cp. OHG. baro, ‘man’, 
prop, ‘warrior’, which is rel. to ON. berjask, 
'to fight’, and cogn. with OSlav. borjp, boriti, 
‘to fight’. All these words prob. derive fr. I.-E. 
base *bher -, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’. 
Derivatives: baron-age , n., baron-ess, n., baron- 
et, n. and tr. v., baron-et-age , n., baron-et-cy, n., 
baron-etic-al, baron-ial, adjs., barony (q.v.) 
barony, n., 1) a baron’s domain; 2) dignity or 
rank of a baron. — OF. baronie (F. baronnie), 
fr. baron . See prec. word and -y (representing 
OF. - ie ). 

baroque, adj., pertaining to an artistic style char- 



acterized by grotesque forms. — F., not fr. 
Port, barroco, ‘irregularly shaped pearl’, as 
generally assumed, but from the name of the 
founder of the baroque style, Federigo Barocci 
(1528-1612). 

Derivative: baroque , n. 

baroscope, n., an instrument showing the changes 
of the pressure of the atmosphere. — Compound- 
ed of baro- and Gk. -ctx6tuov, fr. oxo7rciv, ‘to 
look at, examine’. See -scope. 

Derivatives: baroscop-ic , baroscop-ical, adjs. 
Barosma, n., a genus of plants of the rue family 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘of a heavy smell’, fr. baro- 
and Gk, ba\zr ir ‘smell, odor’. See osmium, 
barosmin, n., diosmin (pharm.) — Formed fr. 

Barosma with chem. suff. -in. 
barouche, n., a kind of four-wheeled carriage. — 
G. Barutsche, fr. It. baroccio , a collateral form 
of earlier biroccio, fr. VL. *birrotium, ‘a two- 
wheeled carriage’, fr. L. birot us (for bis-rotus), 
‘two-wheeled’, fr. bis, ‘twice*, and rota, ‘wheel’. 
See bi- and rota and cp. britska. 
barque, n. — A variant of bark, ‘sailing vessel’, 
barquentine, n. — See barkentine. 
barracan, n., an Oriental fabric, camlet. — F., fr. 
Arab, barrakdn , ‘camlet’, which is of Persian 
origin. 

barracks, n. pi., soldiers’ lodgings. — F. baroque , 
fr. Sp. barraca , orig. ‘hut of bricks’, a derivative 
of barro, ‘clay’, which is prob. of Iberian origin, 
barracuda, also barracouta, n., a large sea fish. — 
Sp. barracuda, of uncertain origin, 
barrage, n., dam. — K, fr. barrer , ‘to bar, ob- 
struct’. See bar, v., and -age. 
barrage, n., curtain fire (mil.) — Fr. F. tir de 
barrage, ‘curtain fire’. See prec. word, 
barranca, n., ravine. — Sp., fr. barranco , ‘pre- 
cipice, ravine’, fr. VL. barrancus , fr. Gk. <papay£, 
gen. (papayyoi;, ‘deep chasm, ravine, gully*, 
which is rel. to cpapuy£, ‘throat, chasm, gulf’, 
qsapetv, ‘to cleave, part’, and cogn. with L. 
forare, ‘to bore’, OE. borian, ‘to bore’. See bore 
‘to pierce’, and cp. pharynx, 
barrandite, n., a hydrous phosphate of iron and 
aluminum (mineral.) — F., named after’ the 
French geologist Joachim Barrande (1 799-1883). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
barrator, n., one guilty of barratry. — ME. bara- 
tour , ‘a quarrelsome person’, fr. OF. barateor , 
‘deceiver, swindler’, fr. barater , ‘to deceive, 
barter’. See barter. 

barratrous, adj., tending to barratry (law). — See 
barratry and -ous. 

Derivative: barratrous-ly, adv. 
barratry, n., fraudulent breach of duty (marine). 
— See barrator and -ry. 
barrel, n. — ME. barel, fr. OF. (= F.) baril , 
‘barrel, cask’, which is of Gaulish origin. The 
word came to Britain through the medium of 
the Normans; it is not related to F. barre, ‘bar’. 
Cp. It. barile, OProven?. and Sp. barril, which 
are of the same origin and meaning as OF. baril. 
Cp. also barricade, barrico, breaker, ‘a small 
cask’. 

barren, adj. — ME. barain , barein , fr. OF. bre- 
haigne , baraigne, which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: barren-ly, adv., barren-ness, n. 
barret, n., a small cap, esp. a biretta. — F. bar- 
rette, fr. It. barretta (now berretta). See biretta. 
barricade, n. — F., fr. MF. barriquer , ‘to barri- 
cade’, fr. barrique , ‘a large barrel’, fr. baril, 
‘barrel’; see barrel. Barricade orig. meant ‘an 
obstruction made with barrels’. It. barricata , 
usually regarded as the etymon of F. barricade , 
is in reality a French loan word, 
barricade, tr. v. — F. barricader, fr. barricade. 
.See barricade, n. 

barrico, n., a keg. — Sp. barrica, fr. barril, ‘a 
barrel’. See barrel. 

barrier, n. — ME. barrere , fr. F. barridre, ‘ob- 
stacle’, fr. barre, ‘bar*. See bar, ‘rod of metal 
or wood’. 

barrister, n. — Formed fr. bar, ‘rod of metal or 
wood’, with suff. -ster. 

barrow, n., mountain, mound. — ME. barewe, 
ber ewe, fr. OE. beorg , ‘mountain’, rel. to OS., 
Swed., Norw., OFris., Du., OHG., G. berg, 
‘mountain’, ON. bjarg , ‘rock’, Dan. bjerg. 
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MHG. berc, ‘mountain’, fr. I.-E. base *bhergh 
‘high’. See borough and cp. the second element 
in iceberg. 

barrow, n., a castrated boar. — OE. bearg, rel. to 
OS., OHG. barg, barug , ON. -borgr, MDu. barch , 
barech, Du. barg , MHG. bare , G. Barch, and 
cogn. with OSlav. bravu , fr. earlier borvu, ‘cas- 
trated young pig; wether’, fr. I.-E. base *bher-, 
‘to cut, bore’. See bore. 

barrow, n., a handcart. — ME. barewe , fr. OE. 
bearwe , ‘basket, barrow’, fr. beran , ‘to carry’. 
See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. bier, 
barrulet, n., a small bar (her.) — Formed with 
dimin. suff. -et fr. VL. *barrula, dimin. of *barra. 
See bar, ‘rod of metal or wood’, 
barry, adj., traversed by an even number of bars 
{her.) — F. barre, pp. of barrer , ‘to bar’, fr. 
barre. See bar, ‘rod of metal or wood*, 
barse, n., the common perch. — OE. bsers, ‘perch’, 
rel. to MDu. ba(e)rse, Du. baars, OS., MHG. 
bars , G. Barsch , ‘perch’, G. barsch, ‘rough’; fr. 
Teut. base *bars-, ‘sharp’. See bristle and cp. 
bass, ‘perch’, bar, ‘maigre’. 
barter, intr. and tr. v. — ME. bartren , fr. OF. 
barater , ‘to deceive, barter’, fr. barat , ‘cheat, 
deception’, which is of uncertain, possibly 
Celtic, origin. Cp. Ir. brath , ‘treachery’, Gael. 
brath, ‘to betray’. Cp. also barrator. 
Derivatives: barter , n., barter-er , n. 
barthite, n., a hydrous arsenate of zinc and cop- 
per. — Named after Barth, a mining engineer 
at Guchab, SW. Africa. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Bartholomew, masc. PN. — OF. Barthelemieu (F. 
Barthilemy), fr. L. Bartholomaeus , fr. Gk. Bap- 
• 9 -oXofAaioi;, fr. Aram, bar Talmdy, ‘son of Tal- 
mai’. Aram, bar , ‘son*, is rel. to Heb. bin , of 
s.m.; see ben, ‘son’, and cp. words there referred 
to. Talmdy , a Heb. name occurring already in 
the Bible (e.g. Nu. 13:22), is rel. to Heb. telem , 
‘furrow’. 

Derivative: Bartholome-an , adj. 
bartizan, n., a small tower for defense — First 
used by Walter Scott who mistook the real 
meaning of Scot, bartisene , which is nothing but 
the corrupted spelling of brat t icing, ‘timber- 
work’, fr. brattice (q.v.) 

barton, n., barn. — ME. her ton, fr. OE. beretun , 
‘threshing floor, barn’, lit. ‘barley enclosure’, fr. 
bere, ‘barley’, and tun , ‘enclosure’. See barley 
and town. 

Bartonia, n., a genus of plants of the gentian 
family (bot.) — ModL., named in honor of 
Benjamin Smith Barton of Philadelphia (died 
in 1815). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
baruria, n., an abnormal condition in which the 
urine has a very high specific gravity ( med .) — 
Medical L., compounded of Gk. [tapiis, ‘heavy’, 
and oupov, ‘urine’. See bary-, uro-, ‘of urine', 
and -ia. 

bary-, combining form meaning ‘heavy’. — Gk. 
(Japu-, fr. poepus, ‘heavy’, rel. to papoe, ‘weight’. 
See baro*. 

barycenter, bary centre, n., the center of gravity. 
— Compounded of bary- and center. 
Derivative: barycentr-ic , adj. 
barysilite, n., a lead silicate. — Coined fr. bary-, 
silicate and subst. suff. -ite. 
baryta, n., barium monoxide ( chem .) — From 
next word. 

barytes, n., native barium sulfate, BaS 0 4 ; heavy 
spar (mineral.) — Coined by the Swedish chem- 
ist Karl Wilhelm Scheele (1742-86) fr. Gk. 
(Sapus, ‘heavy’, which is rel. to papo<;, ‘weight’. 
See baro- and cp. barium, barite, 
barythymia, n., melancholia ( med .) — Medical 
L.. compounded of bary- and Dojjufc, ‘spirit, 
mind, soul’. See thio- and -ia and cp. thyme. Cp. 
also the second element in lipothymia, para- 
thymia. 

barytic, adj., pertaining to baryta. — Formed fr. 
baryta with suff. -ic. 
barytone, n. — See baritone, 
basal, adj., relating to the base; basic. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. base, n. 

Derivative: basal-ly, adv. 
basalt, n. — L. basaltes, explained by most lexi- 
cographers as a word of African origin, (This 



explanation is based on Pliny, Historia 36, 58.) 
In Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. basanites, 
several editions are quoted, in which basaltes 
stands for basanites. We may, therefore, assume 
that the original form is basanites, which was 
later shortened into basaltes. L. basanites (lapis) 
comes fr. Gk. paaavtT7)<; (X(#o<;). I tentatively 
suggest that patjavfTTj? derives fr. Baaav, ‘Bash- 
an’ (Baer dev is the transliteration of Heb. 
Bashdn in the LXX), to which the suff. 
was added (see subst. suff. -ite). Accordingly, 
PaoavfTTj? Xt&oq lit. means ‘stone of Bashan’. 
This etymology is supported by the fact that 
Bashan, this well-known region east of the Jor- 
dan, first mentioned in the Bible as the Kingdom 
of Og, is especially rich in basalt. Cp. basanite. 
basan, n., tanned sheepskin. — F. basane , fr. 
OProven5. basana, fr. Sp. badana , fr. Arab. 
bifdna h , lit. ‘lining’, fr. bat ana, ‘he hid, covered’, 
fr. bafn , ‘belly, interior’. See wad, ‘soft material’, 
basanite, n., touchstone. — L. basanites (lapis), 
fr. Gk. paaavot; or (3aoavtT7)g (X'l-froc), ‘touch- 
stone’. See basalt. 

basaree, n., a Hindu flageolet (music). — Hind. 
basree , fr. OI. vamsdk, ‘bamboo’, which is cogn. 
with MIr. feice, Ir. feige (for *vankid), ‘lintel, 
rafter’; L. vacerra , ‘log, stock, post’, however, 
is not cognate. 

bascule, n., an apparatus based on the principle 
of the seesaw. — F., ‘seesaw’, from orig. basse 
cule, altered from earlier bacule under the in- 
fluence of basse, fern, of bas , ‘low’. Bacule is 
composed of the imper. of battre, ‘to strike’, 
and cul , ‘posterior’. See batter, ‘to beat’, and 
culet. 

base, n., bottom; foundation, pedestal. — F., fr. 
L. basis , fr. Gk. fixate, ‘a stepping, step, pede- 
stal, foot, base’, from the stem of patvw, T go’, 
which prob. stands for *( 3 dvtto, fr. ♦papL-ico, 
fr. I.-E. base *g w em- , ‘to go; to come’, whence 
also L. venio (prob. for *g w mid), ‘I come’, Goth. 
qiman, OE. cuman , ‘to come’. See come and cp. 
Yenue, ‘arrival’. Cp. also basis, abasia, acrobat, 
aerobatics, amphisbaena, Anabaena, ana bas, ana- 
basis, -bates, bathmism, batophobia, bema, cata- 
basis, diabase, adiabatic, diabetes, ecbatic, gyno- 
base, hyperbaton, metabasis, Odobenus, Ori- 
batidae, parabasis, presby-, stereobate, stylobate. 
As a term of chemistry base was introduced by 
the French chemist Guillaume- Francois Rou- 
elle (1703-70) in 1754. 

Derivatives: base, tr. v., to form a base for; 
intr. v., to be based (on or upon something); 
base-ment, n. 

base, adj. — ME. bas, fr. OF (= F.) bas , ‘low’, 
fr. Late L. bass us , ‘thick fat, stumpy’ (in classical 
L. occurring only as a cognomen); of un- 
certain origin. Cp. abase, bass (music), basset, 
basso, bassoon, debase. 

Derivatives: base-ly, adv., base -ness, n. 
bash, tr. v., to strike violently. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. Swed. basa, Dan. baske, ‘to strike’, 
bashaw, n. — A variant of pasha (q.v.) 
bashful, adj. — Aphetic for abash-ful. See abash 
and -ful. 

Derivatives: bashful-ly , adv., bashful-ness, n. 
bashi-bazouk, n., a Turkish irregular soldier. — 
Turk, bdshi-bozuq, lit. ‘(one whose) head is 
turned’. Cp. the first element in bashlyk and the 
second element in bimbashee. 
bashlyk, also bashlik, n., hood covering the ears. 
— Turk, bashlyq, ‘any kind of headgear’, 
basic, adj. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. base, n. 
Cp. the second element in monobasic, di- 
basic. 

Derivative: basic-al-ly, adv. 
basidium, n., a form of sporophore characteristic 
of the fungi of the class Basidiomycetes (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. paois, ‘base’. See base, n., and 
cp. Aureobasidium. 

basil, n., any of a group of aromatic plants of the 
mint family. — OF, bas He (whence F. basilic), 
fr. Late L. basilicum, fr., Gk. pamXixov (scil. 
tporov), ‘basil’, neut. of the adjective ( 3 aaiXix 6 <;, 
‘royal’. See basilica, 
basil, n. — Corruption of basan. 

Basil, masc. PN. — L. Basilius, fr. Gk. BaatXeio?, 
lit. ‘kingly, royal”, fr. PoccuXeik;, ‘king’. See basi- 



lica and cp. basil, the plant, 
basilar, adj., pertaining to the base; basal, basic, 
fundamental. — ModL., irregularly formed fr. L. 
basis, fr. Gk. fiotaiq, ‘a stepping, step, pedestal, 
foot, base’. See base, ‘foundation’, and adj. 
suff. -ar. 

Derivative: basilar-y, adj. 
basilic, royal. — F. basilique, fr. Gk. [ 3 amXtx 6 ?. 
See next word, 

basilica, n. — L., ‘a public hall with double co- 
lonnades’, fr. Gk. [SaetXott) (scil. axod), lit. 
‘royal colonnade’, fem. of ( 3 amXtxo<;, ‘kingly, 
royal’, fr. pacnXeu^, ‘king’, which is of un- 
certain origin. It is possibly a loan word from 
a language of Asia Minor; cp. Lydian (iaTTO 
king’. Cp. basil, the plant, basilisk, 
basilic vein (anat.) — ML. vena basilica , fr. Arab. 
al-bdsiliq, fr. al-, ‘the’, and basiliq, a word of 
uncertain origin, which was confused by the 
‘translators of Avicenna with Gk. ( 3 a<nXtxo<;, 
’royal’ (see prec. word). The term vena basilica 
appears for the first time in a translation of Avi- 
cenna by Gerardus Cremonensis. See Joseph 
Hyrtl, Das Arabische und Hebraische in der 
Anatomic, Wien, 1879, pp. 74-77. 
basilisk, n., a mythical serpent, cockatrice; a 
Central American lizard. — L. basiliscus, fr. Gk. 
£a<TiXt<rxoc;, ‘princelet, chieftain, basilisk’, di- 
min. of (SaaiXeuc. ‘king’; 50 called after Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia, 8, 33, from ist ‘crown’, i.e. 
a white spot on its head. See basilica and cp. 
the second element in aspic, ‘asp’, 
basin, n. — ME., fr. OF. bacin, bassin (F. bassin), 
fr. VL. *baccmum, fr. bacchinon (cited by Gre- 
gory of Tours as a vulgar word), fr. *bacca , 
‘a water vessel’ (whence F. bac, ‘vat’). See 
back, ‘vat’, and cp. next word, 
basinet, n., a light steel helmet, later made with 
a visor. — ME., fr. OF. bacinet , bassinet (F. bas- 
sinet), dimin. of bacin, bassin (F. bassin), ‘basin’. 
See prec. word and -et, and cp. bassinet, 
basis, n. — L., fr. Gk. ( 3 acru;. See base, n. 
bask, intr. and tr. v. — ME. basken , fr. ON. bada - 
sk, a reflexive verb lit. meaning ‘to bathe one- 
self’, fr. bada, ‘to bathe’ (see bathe), and reflex, 
suff. -sk. 

basket, n. — ME., fr. L. bascauda , ‘a brazen ves- 
sel’, referred to by the Roman poet Martial as an 
OBrit. word; cogn. with L . fascis, ‘bundle, fag- 
got’ ; see fasces. The orig. meaning of bascauda 
was prob. ‘wicker basket’, 
bason, n. — A variant of basin. 

Basque, n. and adj. — F., fr. Sp. vasco, adj., fr. 
vasedn, n., fr. L. Vascdnes, name of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Pyrenees. According to Wil- 
helm von Humboldt, the name Vascdnes orig. 
meant ‘Foresters’. Cp. Gascon, 
bas-relief, n., low relief. — F., fr. bas, ‘low’, and 
relief, ‘raised work’, fr. relever , ‘to raise’. F. bas- 
relief is a loan translation of It, bassorilievo. 
See bass, adj., and relief and cp. basso-rilievo. 
bass, n., any of various perchlike fishes. — Alter- 
ation of barse. 

bass, adj. and n. (mus.) — It. basso, fr. Late L. 
bassus , ‘low’. See base, adj., and cp. bassoon 
and the second element in contrabass, 
bassanite, n., an anhydrous calcium sulfate (min- 
eral.) — Named after F. Bassani, professor of 
geology in Naples. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

bassarid, n., a maenad (Greek mythol.) — Gk. 
Paaoapt^, gen. -1861;, fr. JSacraapa, ‘fox’, a word 
of unknown etymology; so called because their 
dresses were made of foxskins. 
basset, n., a variety of small hound. — F., formed 
with dimin. suff. -et fr. bas, ‘low’. See base, adj. 
bassetite, n., a phosphate of calcium and uranium 
(mineral.) — Named after the Basset mines in 
Cornwall. 

bassinet, n., cradle. — Usually derived fr. F. bas- 
sinet, ‘a little basin’, dim. of bassin, fr. OF. bacin 
(see basin). This derivation, however, does not 
account for the sense of the English word. Ac- 
cording to my opinion, E. bassinet is a blend of 
F. barcelonnette , ‘a little cradle’ (a collateral 
form of bercelonnette, fr. bercer, ‘to rock’), and 
F. bassinet, *a little basin’, 
basso, n., a bass voice. — It. See bass (mus.). 
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bassoon, n., a woodwind instrument. — F. bas- 
son, fr. It, bassone , fr. basso. See bass (mas.) 
and -oon. 

bassoonist, n., player of a bassoon. — A hybrid 
coined fr. bassoon and suff. -ist. 
basso-rilievo, n., bas-relief. — It. See bas-relief 
and rilievo and cp. cavo-relievo. 
bast, n., the inner bark of the linden tree. — ME., 
fr. QE. b&st, rel. to ON., OS., MDu., OHG., 
MHG.,G./6<7jr’,OHG. besten, ‘to sew with bast’, 
and prob, cogn. with L .fascis, ‘bundle’, see fas- 
ces. OE. baest , etc., orig. meant ‘that which serves 
for binding 1 . OF. bastir (whence F. bdtir), ‘to 
build’, is a loan word fr. Frankish *bastjan, and 
orig. meant ‘to sew or bind with bast’. Cp. baste, 
‘to sew loosely’. Cp. also bastille, bastion, and 
the second element in bundobust. For sense de- 
velopment cp. G. fVand, ‘wall’, which is rel. to 
wenden , ‘to turn, twist’ (see wand). 
bastard, m, an illegitimate child. — OF. (F. ba - 
tard), identical in meaning with fils de bast, 
‘acknowledged son of a nobleman, born out of 
wedlock’, prop, ‘son of concubinage’, fr. bast, 
‘concubinage’, which prob. derives fr. Teut. 
*bansti, ‘bam’ (cp. Goth, bansts of s.m.); ac- 
cordingly, OF. bastard lit. meant ‘child born in 
a barn’. See Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p.6o s.v. 
batard. 

Derivatives: bastard, adj., and the hybrids 
bastard-ize, tr. v., bastard-iz-ation, n. 
baste, tr. v., to soak, moisten. — Orig. pp. of a 
verb formed fr. OF. basser , ‘to soak’ ; of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivative; basting, n. 

baste, tr. v., to sew loosely. — OF. bastir (F. 
bdtir ), ‘to build’, fr. Frankish *bastjan ‘to sew 
or bind with bast’, which is rel. to OHG. besten, 
of s.m., fr. bast, ‘bast’. See bast. 

Derivative: basting , n. 

baste, tr. v., to beat. — ON. beysta , ‘to beat’, rel. 
to OE. beat an. See beat. 

Derivative: basting, n. 

bastille, n., a castle or fortress; specif, an ancient 
prison of Paris, destroyed by the revolutionaries 
July 14, 1789. — F., formed with change of suff. 
fr. OProveng. bastida, fr. bastir, ‘to build’. See 
baste, ‘to sew loosely’, and cp. bastion, 
bastinado, n., beating with a stick on the soles of 
the feet. — Sp. bastonada , ‘a beating, cudgeling,’ 
fr. baston, ‘stick’, See baston and -ado. 
bastion, n., a work projecting outward from a 
fortification. — F., variant of bastillon, dimin. 
of bastille. It. bastione , is a French loan word, 
whereas It. bastia is a back formation fr. bas- 
tione. See bastille. 

Derivatives: bastion-ary , bastion-ed, adjs. 
baston, n., a stick, staff. — OF. baston (F. baton), 
formed with the augment, suff. -on fr. Late L. 
bastum, of s.m. This word is prob. borrowed fr. 
Gk. *(3aaxov or *j3dco-a, ‘support’, which is a 
back formation fr. LateGk. *f}aarav(cp. Mod- 
Gk. (Baerrco), fr. Gk. (Baaxd^etv, ‘to lift up, raise, 
carry’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. It. has - 
tone, Sp. baston, and see -oon. Cp. also basti- 
nado, baton, and batten, ‘timber’. Cp. also the 
first element in bathorse, batman, 
bat, n., the dub used in cricket, etc. — ME. batte, 
bat, fr. OE. baft, ‘cudgel’, prob. rel. to F. batte, 
‘beater, beetle’, back formation fr. battre, ‘to 
beat’. See batter, v., and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: bat, intr. v., to use a bat, batting, n. 
bat, n., a nocturnal mammal. — A dialectal form 
of ME. bakke , a word of Scand. origin. Cp. 
Swed. natt-backa, natt-batta , ‘bat’ (lit. ‘night 
bat’), Dan. aften-bakke, ‘bat’ (lit. ‘evening bat’). 
For the change of k (in ME. bakke ) to t (in E. 
bat ) cp. apricot (from orig. apricock ), havoc (fr. 
OF. havot ), and the English words milt and milk, 
‘mitt of fishes’. 

batata, n., the sweet potato. — Sp. See potato, 
batch, n. — ME. bacche, lit, ‘a baking’, OE. ba- 
con, ‘to bake’. See bake. Batch stands to bake as 
match, ‘one of a pair’, stands to make. 
Derivatives : batch , tr. v., batch-er , n. 
bate, n., a solution used in tanning. — Rel. to 
Swed. beta , ‘soaking, tanning’, and to E. bait, 
bite (qq.v.) 



bat?, v., to reduce. -7- Aphetic for abate. 
Derivative: bat-ed, adj. 

bate, intr. v., to beat the wings, flutter. — F. bat- 
tre, ‘to beat’ (in the term battre des aile s, ‘to beat 
the wings’), fr. L. battuere, batlere. See batter, v. 
bate, n., strife ( obsol .) — Aphetic for debate, 
-bates, combining form meaning ‘treading on . . . 
as in Dendrobates, Hylobates. — Fr. Gk. (Sax/;;, 
‘one that treads’, from the stem of (Bodveiv, ‘to 
go’. See base, n. 

bath, n. — ME. bath, fr. OE. bxd, rel. to OS. 
bath, ON. bad, MDu., MHG. bat , OHG.,G., Du. 
bad. The final dental sound corresponds to 
Teut. -fra (== I.-E. -to) and is added to the Teut. 
base appearing in OHG. bd-jan (whence MHG. 
bxn, bxjen, G. bd-hen), ‘to foment’, correspond- 
ing to I.-E. base *bhe-, ‘to warm’. Hence OE. 
bxd, etc., orig. meant ‘that which warms’. Base 
*bhog-, ‘to warm, roast, bake’, a -g-enlargement 
of base bhe -, ‘to warm’, appears in Gk. (pwye'.v, 
‘to roast’, and in E. bake (q.v.) 

Derivative: bath , tr. v. 

Bath, brick, chair, etc. — Named after Bath, a 
town in Somerset, England, 
bath-, combining form. — See batho-. 
bathe, tr. and intr. v. — ME. bathien, fr. OE. 
badian, rel. to ON. bada , MDu. baden, Du. badett , 
OHG. badon, MHG., G. baden , and to OE. bxd , 
etc., ‘bath’. See bath. 

Derivatives: bathe, n., bath-er , n., bath-ing , n. 
bathkol, n., a heavenly voice. — Heb. bath qol, 
lit. ‘the daughter of a voice’’, fr. bath, ‘daughter’, 
and qol, ‘voice’. Bath stands for *banth, fr. orig. 
*bint, fern, of ben, ‘son’; rel. to Aram. b*rath, 
emphatic case b e rattd, Syr. (emphatic) bartd 
Arab. bint. Ethiop. bant, ‘daughter’, See ben, 
‘son’ and cp. the first element in Bathsheba. For 
the second element see cowle. 
bathmism, n., the growth force ( biol .) — A name 
coined by the American paleontologist Edward 
Drinker Cope (1840-97) fr. Gk. ‘step, 

threshold’, from the stem of pouveiv, ‘to go', 
whence also (Bdoig, ‘a stepping, pedestal, foot, 
base’. See base, n., and words there referred to. 
For the ending see suff. -ism. 
batho-, bath-, combining form meaning ‘depth’. 
— Gk. (3cd»o-, fr. (BaO-og, ‘depth’. See bathos, 
bathometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
depth of water. — Compounded of batho- and 
jxexpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm', 
bathorse, n., a horse that carries baggage. — 
A hybrid coined fr. F. bat, ‘packsaddle’ and E. 
horse. F. bat derives fr. OProveng. bast , fr. VL. 
*bastum, ‘the act of carrying’, back formation 
fr. *bastare, ‘to carry’, fr. Late Gk. *paaxav, 
‘to carry’, fr. Gk. (Baaxd£etv. See baston and cp. 
words there referred to. 

bathos, n., anticlimax, a descent from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. — Gr. pd&og, ‘depth’, rel. to 
(BaOuq, ‘deep’, and prob. also to ‘depth’ 

—which seems to have been formed on analogy 
of 7r£v$-oq, ‘grief’ — and! to 3no<ra (for *(Bd(F 
j.a), ‘glen’; prob. cogn. with OI. gdhate, ‘dives 
into \gdhdfi, ‘deep place’, Avestic. vi-ga&, ‘ra- 
vine’, OIr. beddim, ‘I cause to sink, drown’. The 
word bathos was first used in the above sense 
by Pope in his Dunciad. Cp. bathy-, benthos and 
the second element in isobath. 

Bathsheba, fern. PN.; in the Bible, the wife of 
King David and mother of Solomon. — Heb. 
Bathshebha', lit. ‘daughter of the oath’. For the 
first element see bathkol. The second element is 
rel. to sheva\ ‘seven’. Cp. nishbd 1 ,‘he swore’, 
orig. ‘he bound himself by the sacred number 
seven’. See Shabuoth and cp. the second element 
in Elizabeth. 

bathy-, combining form meaning ‘deep’ — Gk. 
[Balk>-, fr. (Ba&uq, ‘deep’, which is rel. to (Bd&oq, 
‘depth’. See bathos. 

bathybius, n., a slimy substance dredged up from 
the Atlantic ( zool .) — ModL., coined by the 
English biologist Thomas Henry Huxley (1825- 
95) in 1868 fr. Gk. (Ba#uq, ‘deep’ and (B£oq, 
‘life 5 . See bathy- and bio-, 
bathyscaphe, n., a diving apparatus for reaching 
great depths. — Compounded of bathy- and 
Gk. oxdc^pTj, ‘boat’. See scapho-. 
bathysphere, n., a spherical diving apparatus for 



the observation and study of the depths of the 
sea. — Compounded of bathy- and Gk. crepatpa, 
‘hall, globe, sphere*. See sphere, 
batik, n., a method of coloring designs on cloth. 
— Javan, bafik, ‘spotted, speckled’. 
Derivatives: batik, tr. v., batik-er, n. 
batiste, n. — F., named after its first maker, Bap- 
tiste of Cambrai, who lived in the 13th cent, 
batman, n., an officer’s servant. — A hybrid 
coined fr. F. bat, ‘packsatfdle’, and E. man. See 
bathorse. 

batmoney, n., allowance to an officer. A hybrid 
coined fr. Canarese bhatta , ‘rice’ (see batta), 
and E. money. 

baton, n., a stick, staff. — F. baton. See baston. 
batophobia, n., morbid fear of being at great 
heights or passing near high objects ( med .) — 
Medical L., compounded of Gk. fBax^q, ‘pass- 
able’, verbal adj. of (Jodvetv, ‘to go 1 , and 
fr. cpofBoq, ‘fear’. See base, n. and -pho- 
bia. The association of Gk. (Boros with height 
is due to a connection of this word with the 
second element in acrobat. (Acrobats are used 
to display their art in the height.) A more ade- 
quate name for this condition is hypsophobia. 
Batrachia,n. , pi., the amphibians (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. porpaxeio*;, ‘pertaining to .a frog’, fr. 
(Bxxpaxoq, ‘frog’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: batrachi-an, adj. 
batracho-, before a vowel batrach-, pertaining to 
frogs. — Gk. (Bocxpaxo-, (Baxpax-, fr. (Bdxpax°9> 
‘frog’. See prec. word. 

batta, n., allowance to an officer. — From Cana- 
rese bhatta, ‘rice’, prob. through the medium of 
Port. Cp. batmoney. For sense development cp. 
salary , orig. ‘salt money’, 
battalion, n. — F. bataillon , fr. It. battaglione, fr. 
bat tag Ha, ‘battle’. See battle and -ion and cp. 
pulton. 

battel, n., college accounts (at the University of 
Oxford). — Of uncertain origin, 
batten, intr. v., to grow fat. — The orig. meaning 
was ‘to become better’, fr. ON. batna, which is 
rel. to OE. batian, OFris. batia, MLG.,Du. baten , 
OHG. basen , Goth, ga-batnan , ‘to become bet- 
ter, avail, benefit’, and to OE. bet, ‘better’ (adv.), 
betera, ‘better’ (adj.) See better, best, 
batten, n., timber used in flooring. — F. bdton, 
‘stick, staff’. See baton. 

Derivative: batten, tr. v., battening , n. 
batter, tr. and intr. v., to beat violently and rapid- 
ly. — ME. bateren, batteren, fr. OF. batre , 
battre (F. battre), ‘to beat, strike’, fr. L. bat- 
tuere, later also battere, ‘to beat, strike’, which 
is of Gaulish origin; fr. I.-E. base *bhat-, ‘to 
beat, strike’, whence also L. con-futare , ‘to 
check, suppress’, re-futdre, ‘to repel, refute’, and 
prob. also fatuus, ‘stupid’, lit. ‘struck silly’. See 
beat and cp. next word, abate, abattis, abattoir, 
bascule, bat, ‘club’, bate, ‘to reduce’, bate, ‘to 
flutter’, battalion, battle, battledore, combat, de- 
bate and the second element in andabata. Cp. 
also confute, refute. Cp. also fade. 

Derivatives: batter-ed, adj., batter-er , n. 
batter, n., a mixture of flour, eggs and milk bea- 
ten up together. — ME. bature, batour , fr. OF. 
bature, ‘a beating’, fr. batre, ‘to beat’. See prec. 
word. 

batter, n., slope of a wall. — Perhaps fr. batter, 
‘to beat’. 

Derivative: batter , intr. v. t to slope backward 
(said of walls). 

battery, n. — F. batterie, fr. battre, ‘to beat’. See 
batter, ‘to beat’, and -y (representing F. - ie ). 
battle, n. — ME. bataile, fr. OF. (= F.) bataille , 
fr. L. battualia , battalia , ‘fighting and fencing 
exercises of soldiers and gladiators’, fr. battuere , 
battere, ‘to strike, beat’. See batter, ‘to beat*, 
battle, tr. and intr. v., to fight. — ME. batailen, 
fr. OF. bataillier , batailler (F. batailler ), ‘to 
fight’, fr. bataille. See battle, n., and cp. em- 
battle, ‘to prepare for battle’, 
battle, tr. v., to equip with battlements (archaic 
or poetic). — OF. bataillier , ‘to equip with 
battlements, fortify’, fr. batailles, ‘battlements’, 
pi. of bataille, ‘battle’. See battle, n. 
battledore, n., a wooden instrument with a long 
handle and a flat board used to strike a shuttle- 
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cock. — ME., prob. fr. OProveng. batedor, ‘an 
instrument for beating’, fr. L. battuere, battere , 
‘to beat, strike’ (see batter, ‘to beat’); influenced 
in form by beetle. 

battlement, n. — ME. bate Intent, fr. OF. bataille- 
ment % fr. bataillier, ‘to equip with battlements, 
to fortify’. See battle, ‘to equip with battle- 
ments’, and -ment and cp. embattle, ‘to provide 
with battlements’. 

Deri vat ives : battlement , tr. v. , battle -ment-ed, adj , 
battology, n., superfluous repetition in speaking 
or writing. — Gk. paxToXoyla, ‘a speaking 
stammeringly’, compounded of *[SaTTO<;, ‘stam- 
merer’ (cp. BdcTToc, name of a stammerer in 
Herod. 4,155; paTxapt^eiv, to stutter, stam- 
mer’), and -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. The first element is of imitative 
origin. For the second element see -logy. 
Derivatives: battolog-ical , adj., battolog-ist, n. 
battue, n., 1) beating of woods to drive game out; 
2) the game thus shot. — F., ‘beating’, prop. fern, 
pp. of battre, ‘to beat’. See batter, ‘to beat’, 
batz, n., a small coin, formerly current in Swit- 
zerland. — G. Batz , Batzen, orig. meaning ‘a 
thick piece, lump’, rel. to the verb batzen , ‘to be 
sticky, be adhesive’, which is contracted fr. 
*backezen , freq. of backen, ‘to bake; to stick 
together’, but influenced in form by G. Batz , 
Petz, pet form of Bar , ‘bear’, the animal repre- 
sented in the arms of Bern. See bake and bezzo. 
bauble, n., jester’s stick. — ME. babel , fr. OF. 
baubel, babel , ‘toy’; related to E. babe, baby, 
baud, n., (a term in telegraphic signaling) one dot 
per second. — Named after the French inventor 
Jean Baudot (1845-1903). 
baudekin, baudkin, n., baldachin (a kind of bro- 
cade). — ME., fr. OF. baudequin, fr. It. baldac- 
chino. See baldachin. 

bauson, n., badger {archaic). — ME. bausen, ‘bad- 
ger’, fr. OF. baufant, ‘piebald’ (whence also F. 
bai z an, ‘horse with white stockings’), fr. VL. 
*balteanus, ‘provided with girdles’, fr. L. bal- 
teus, ‘girdle’, whence also Rum. bait , ‘girdle’, 
bait at, ‘spotted, piebald’. See belt and cp. 
bauxite. 

bausond, adj., having white spots or stripes {dial. 
E.) — OF. baupant. See prec. word, 
bauxite, n., a claylike hydrate of aluminum {min- 
eral.) — F., fr. Les Baux, near Soles in France, 
where this compound was first found. The name 
Les Baux , fr. Proven^. Li Baus , lit. means ‘the 
precipices’. Proven^, baus derives fr. L. balteus, 
‘girdle’, whence also Rum. bait, ‘girdle’, It. bal- 
zo y ‘shelf’, balzare, ‘to spring, jump’. See belt 
and subst. suff. -ite and cp. bauson, 
bavenite, n., a calcium aluminum silicate {min- 
eral.) — Named after Baveno in Italy. For the 
ending see subst. suflf. -ite. 
bavette, n., a child’s bib. — F., dimin. formed fr. 
have, ‘drivel, slaver’, fr. baver, ‘to drivel, slob- 
ber’ (whence bavarder, ‘to babble, prattle’); of 
imitative origin. Bavette lit. means ‘slobbering 
bib’. For the ending see suflf. -ette. 
bawbee, n., 1) sixpence; 2) halfpenny. — Named 
after the Laird of Sille&wby, a mintmaster of 
Scotland in the 16th cent, 
bawd, n., procurer, procuress. — ME. bawde, 
‘joyous, merry’, prob. fr. OF. baude, baud, ‘bold’, 
which is of Teut. origin. Cp. OE. bald, beald, 
‘bold’, and see bold. 

Derivatives: bawdry (q.v.), bawd-y , adj. 
bawdry, n., obscenity. — ME. bawdery, prob. fr. 
OF. bauderie, ‘boldness’, fr. baude , baud. See 
prec. word and -y (representing OF. - ie ). 
bawl, intr. and tr. v., to howl, bellow. — Prob. 
fr. ML. baulare, ‘to bark’, which is of imitative 
origin. Cp. Icel. baula, ‘to low’, ON. baula , 
‘cow’, lit. ‘the lowing animal’. Cp. also bellow. 
Derivatives: bawl, n., bawl-er , n. 
baxter, n., a baker {Scot.) — Orig. ‘a female 
baker’, fr. OE. bsecestre, fem. of bsecere , ‘baker’. 
See baker and -ster. 

bay, n., inlet. — ME. baye, fr. F. baie, fr. Sp. 
bahla, which is prob. of Basque origin. See 
Meyer-Liibke in Zeitschrift fiir Romanische 
Philologie, 32, 492. Cp. embay, 
bay, n., part in the wall. — OF. baee (F. bate ), 



‘an opening’, prop. fem. pp. of baer (whence 
F. bayer , beer, ‘to gape’), taken as a noun, fr. 
VL, badare or batare , ‘to gape, yawn’, a word of 
imitative origin, whence also It. badare , Prov- 
en*;. badar , of s.m. Cp. abeyance, abash, badi- 
nage, baillone, beagle, bevel. 

bay, adj., of reddish brown color. — OF. (— F.) 
bai, fr. L. badius , ‘chestnut-brown’, which is 
cogn. with OIr. buide, ‘yellow’. Cp. baize, 
bayard. 

Derivative: bay, n., an animal of bay color, 
esp. a bay horse. 

bay, intr. and tr. v., to bark. — ME. abayen, 
bayen , fr. OF abaier, baier (F. aboyer), ‘to bark’, 
which is of imitative origin. Cp. It. abbaiare . 
Cp. also Gk. paii^eiv, L. baubdri , ‘to bark’, lit. 
‘to utter bau\ 

Derivative: bay , n., barking. 

bay, n., the European laurel tree. — Orig. ‘berry’, 
fr. OF. (= F.) bate , fr. L*. baca, bacca, ‘berry’. 
See bacci-. 

baya, n., the weaverbird ( Ploceus baya). — Hind. 
baia, baya. 

bayadere, a female dancer. — F. bayad&re, fr. 
Port, bailadeira , ‘ballet dancer’, fr. bailor, ‘to 
dance’, fr. VL. badare , ‘to dance’. See ball, 
‘party for dancing’. 

bayard, n., a bay horse. — OF., fr. bai. See bay, 
adj. and -ard. 

Bayard, n., a gentleman of great courage and in- 
tegrity. — From the name of Pierre du Terrail, 
seigneur de Bayard (1473-1524), the celebrated 
‘Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche’ (‘knight 
without fear and without reproach’). 

bayberry, n. — Compounded of bay, ‘the laurel’, 
and berry. 

bayonet, n. — F. bayonnette , balonnette, fr. 
Bayonne in Southern France; so called because 
the first bayonets were made at Bayonne. For 
sense development cp. bilbo, Toledo. 
Derivatives: bayonet, tr. and intr. v., bayonet-ed, 
adj., bayonet-eer , n. 

bayou, n., a creek. — Amer. F., fr. Chocktaw 
bayuk. 

baysalt, n. — Fr. Bai, place in France (near Nan- 
tes), renowned as a shipping port for sea salt in 
the 15th century. Cp. MDu. bayesout , G. Bai- 
kal z, which are of the same meaning and origin. 

bazaar, n., a market place. — Ult. fr. Pers. bazar. 
‘market’, which is rel. to Pahlavi va6ar, of s.m. 

bazooka, n., a weapon consisting of a metal tube 
and used for launching an explosive rocket; 
first used in World War II. — Fr. bazooka , name 
of a kind of wind instrument invented and 
named by the American comedian Bob Bums 
(died in 1956). 

bazzite, n., a silicate of scandium, etc. {mineral.) 
— Named after the Italian enigineer Alessandro 
E. Bazzi (died in 1929). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

bdellium, n., 1) a substance mentioned in the 
Bible , Gen. 2:12 and Num. 11:7; 2) a gum 
resin. — L., fr. Gk. ( 38 £XXiov, ‘a fragrant gum’, 
fr. Heb. b*dolah. 

be, intr. v. — ME. been, beon , fr. OE. beon, ‘to 
be’, rel. to biom, OS. bium, OHG. bim, OHG., 
MHG., G. bin, T am’, and cogn. with L. ful, 
‘I have been \fueram, T had been \fuero, ‘I shall 
have been \ fu-turus, ‘about to be’, Oscan fust, 
‘will be’, L. fid, ‘I become’, Gk. <pbeLv, ‘to make 
to grow’, 96011;, ‘nature’, OI. bhdvati, ‘be- 
comes, happens’, bhutah i ‘been’, bhavitram, 
‘world’, bhQmih, bhaman -, ‘earth, world’, Alb. 
buj, ‘I dwell, spend the night’, bote, ‘earth, 
world’, ban{e), ‘dwelling place’, OSlav. byti, ‘to 
be’, bylu, ‘was’, Lith. butt , ‘to be’, bitvo, ‘was’, 
OIr. biu , ‘I am’, buith, ‘to be’, boi , ‘was’, OE., 
OS., OHG. buan, ON. bua, Goth, bauan , ‘to 
dwell’, Dan., Swed. bo, ‘to dwell', Lith. butas , 
‘house’, bukla, ‘dwelling place’, Ir. both, ‘hut’. 
All these words derive fr. E-E. base *bheu -, *bhu -, 
‘to be, exist, grow’. Cp. bhava, bhumi-devi, bhut, 
big, ‘to build’, bond, ‘serf’, boor, booth, bound, 
adj., bower, ‘cottage’, bower, ‘the knave in 
cards’, build, busk, ‘to prepare’, byre, the first 
element in bylaw, and the second element in 
neighbor. Cp. also fiat, future, phyle, physic, 
physio-, -phyte, and the second element in du- 



bious, eisteddfod, prabhu, probate, prove, superb, 
symphytum, tribe, tribune, tribute. 

be- pref. with transitive or intensifying force. — 
OE. be-, toneless form of bl (see by) ; cp. OS. be, 
resp. hi, MHG., G. be-, resp. 6ei, Goth hi, 
(used both as a pref. and an adverb; in the 
latter case it means ‘round about, by’). See by. 
beach, n. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: beach, tr. v., beach-y, adj. 
beacon, n. — ME. beckrte, fr. OE. beacen , becen , 
‘sign, signal’, rel. to OS. bokan, OHG. bouhhan , 
MHG. bouchen, OFris. baken [whence MLG. 
bake, G. Bake, MDu. baken, Du. baak, baken , 
ON. bakn, Dan. bavn, Swed. (fyr)bak], ‘beacon’, 
fr. Teut. *baukna-, which is prob. borrowed fr. 
L. bucina , ‘a crooked horn or trumpet, signal 
horn'; see Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p.45 s.v. 
Bake. See buccinator and cp. beckon, buoy. 
Derivatives : beacon , tr. and intr. v., beaconage , n. 
bead, n. — ME. bede, ‘prayer; prayer bead’, fr. 
OE. bed, gebed, ‘prayer’, rel. to OS. be da, gibed, 
OHG. beta, ‘request’, gibet, MHG., G. gebet, 
‘prayer’, Du. bede, ‘prayer, request’, gebed, 
‘prayer’, G. Bitte, ‘request, entreaty’, Goth, bida , 
‘prayer, request’, OHG., MHG., G. bitten, ‘to 
ask, request’, OHG. beton, MHG., G. beten , ‘to 
pray’, Goth, bidjan , OE. biddan, ‘to ask, pray’. 
See bid. 

Derivatives: bead, tr. and intr. v., bead-ed, adj., 
bead-ing, n., bead-y, adj. 

beadle, n. — ME. bedel, fr. OF. bedel { F. bedeau ), 
a Teut. loan word. Cp. OE. by del, OS. budil, 
MLG. bodel , boddel , MDu. buel, Du. beul, 
OHG. butil, MHG. butel, G. But tel, which are 
formed fr. OE. beodan, OS. biodan, etc., ‘to an- 
nounce, proclaim’, with agential suff. -el, - il . 
See bid and agential suff. -Ie. 

Derivatives: beadle-dom, n,, beadleship, n. 
beagle, n., a small hound used in hare hunting. — 
ME. begle , prob. fr. OF. beegueule, fr. VL. 
batata (or baddta) gula , ‘open throat’, fr. fem. 
pp. of batare or badare, ‘to open,’ and gula, 
‘throat’; so called with reference to its bark. 
See bay, ‘part in the wall’ and gullet. 

Derivative : beagl-ing , n. 

beak, n. — ME. bee, fr. OF. (= F.) bee, fr. VL. 
beccus (whence a so It. becco) said by Suetonius 
(De vita Caesamm, 18) to be of Gaulish origin. 
Cp. OE. becca, ‘pickax’, MHG. bickel, of s.m., 
OHG. bicchan, ‘to sting’ Cp. also becasse and 
the first element in beccafico. 

Derivatives: beak-ed , beak-y, adjs. 
beaker, n. — ME. biker, fr. ON. bikarr, fr. VL. 
biedrium [whence also OS. bikeri, OHG. beh • 
hari (MHG., G. becher). It. bicchiere ], fr. Gk. 
(Btxos, ‘earthen wine vessel’; prob. derived fr. 
Syr. buq, ‘a two-handled vase or jug’, a word of 
imitative origin. Cp. Heb. baqbuq, ‘bottle’ and 
see baebuc. Cp, also pitcher, 
beakjron, n. t the horn of an anvil; a bickern. — 
Folk-etymological alteration of bickern (as if 
compounded of beak and iron. See bickiron. 

beam, n. — ME. beem, fr. OE. beam, ‘tree, beam, 
column of light’, rel. to OS. bom, MLG., NLG. 
bom, MDu., Du. boom, OHG., MHG. bourn, G. 
Baum, ‘tree’, OFris. bam , ‘tree, gallows, beam’, 
Goth, bagms, OSwed. bagn and prob. also to ON. 
badmr , ‘tree*; of uncertain etymology. Cp. boom, 
‘pole’, and the first element in bumboat. 

beamish, adj., beaming. — Coined by Lewis Car- 
roll (1832-98) fr. beam, in the sense of ‘ray of 
light’, and adj. suff. -ish. 

bean, n. — ME. bene, fr. OE bean, rel. to OS., 
OHG. bona, ON. baun, Dan. bonne, Norw. 
bauna, Swed. bona, OFris. bane, MLG., MDu. 
bone, Du. boon, MHG. bone, G. Bohne\ prob. 
derived from the child’s word bha-, ‘something 
swelling’, whence also Gk. 9a xoq, ‘lentil’. Cp. 
L.faba, ‘bean’, OSlav. bobu, Russ, bob , OPruss. 
babo, ‘bean’, which prob. derive from the I.-E. 
child’s word *bhabhd, ‘bean’, reduplication of 
*bha -; see Fabaceae. 

Derivative: bean, tr. v.,to hit on the edge (slang). 
beano, n., beanfeast (slang). — Fr. prec. word, 
bear, n., the animal. — ME, here, fr. OE. bera, 
rel. to MDu. here, Du. beer, OHG. hero, MHG. 
ber, G. Bar, ON. bjorn, lit. ‘the brown animal’, 
fr. I.-E. *bhero-, ‘brown*, whence also Lith. 
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beras, Lett, figrs, ‘brown’, L. fiber , OE. beofor , 
‘beaver’, lit. ‘the brown animal*. Cp. beaver, the 
animal, and brown. Cp. also the first element in 

Bernard. 

Derivatives: bear, tr. v., bear- is h, adj., bear-ish- 
ness , n. 

bear, tr. and intr. v., to carry. — ME. beren , fr. 
OE. beran, rel, to ON. bera, OFris. bera, Du. 
baren, OHG. beran, ‘to bear, carry’, Goth. 
bairan , ‘to bear, carry, give birth to’, OHG. gi- 
beran, MHG. gebern, G. gebaren, Goth, ga- 
bairan , ‘to give birth to’, fr. I.-E. base *bher -, 
whence also OI. bharati , ‘bears’, bhdrman, ‘sus- 
tenance, care, burden’. Arm. berem , ‘I bear, 
carry, bring’, bern, ‘burden’, Gk. <p£pEiv, ‘to 
bear, carry’, ‘thief’, L . ferre, ‘to bear, car- 
ry’, fur , ‘thief’, Alb. mbar, bar, ‘I carry, drag’, 
bir , ‘son’, OSlav. berg, birati (for earlier bird), 
‘to bring together, collect, take’, bremg, ‘bur- 
den’, su-boru , ‘assembly’, OIr. biru, ‘I carry’, 
W. cymeraf, ‘I take’, Toch. AB par , ‘to 
bear, bring, fetch’, and prob. also Toch. B 
prari , ‘finger’. Cp. bairn, baron, barrow, ‘moun- 
tain’, barrow, ‘handcart’, berth, bier, birth, bore, 
‘tidal wave’, borough, burden, ‘load’, burly. Cp. 
also adiaphoresis, adiaphorous, afferent, am- 
phora, anthropophora, Berenice, bhat, breba, 
brehon, cataphora, circumference, confer, cumber, 
defer, deference, differ, difference, differentiate, 
efferent, -fa-, feretory, -ferous, ferret, the animal, 
fertile, fortuitous, fortune, furtive, furuncle, in- 
fer, metaphor, offer, opprobrium, paraphernalia, 
periphery, phoradendron, phoresis, Phormium, 
-phorous, phosphorous, phosphorus, prefer, prof- 
fer, refer, scirophorion, semaphore, Sobranje, 
suffer, transfer, varnish, vernix caseosa, Vero- 
nica, vociferate. 

Derivatives: bear-able , adj., bear-er , n., bear- 
ing, n. 

beard, n. — ME. fr. OE. beard, rel. to OFris. herd, 
MDu. baert , Du. board, OHG., MHG. G. bart, 
‘beard’, fr. I.-E. base *bhar-dhd , ‘beard*, whence 
also L. barba (assimilated from original *farba , 
for *bhardhd), OSlav. brada , Russ, borodd , 
OPruss. bordus , Lett, barda, Lith. barzdd (this 
latter was influenced in form by Baltic *barzda, 
‘furrow’). I.-E. *bhar-dhd- prop, means ‘bristle’. 
Cp. OE. byrst, ‘bristle’, and see bristle. Cp. also 
barb, ‘beard’, barbate, barbel, barber, barbet, 
barbette, barbicel, barbule and the second ele- 
ment in halberd, Langobard, lombard. 
Derivatives: beard, tr. v., beard-er, n., beard-irtg , 
n., beard-less , adj., beard-less- ness, n., beard-y, 
adj. 

beast, n. — ME. beste, fr. OF. beste (F. bite), 
fr. L. bestia , ‘beast, wild animal’, which is of un- 
certain origin. Cp. bestial, bestiary, bicho, the 
first element in b£cbe-de-mer and the second ele- 
ment in hartebeest. 

Derivatives: beast-ly, adj. and adv., beast-U- 
ness, n. 

beat, tr. and intr. v. — ME. beten, fr. OE. hea- 
tan, rel. to ON. bauta , beysta, MLG. bo ten, 
OHG. bd33an, MHG. bo3en, ‘to beat’, and to 
the second element in OHG. anabd3 (whence 
MHG. anebo3 , G. Ambofi), ‘anvil’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bhat~, ‘to beat, strike’, whence also L. con- 
futare, ‘to check, suppress’, refutare, ‘to repel, 
refute’, and prob. also fatuus, ‘stupid’, lit. struck 
silly’. Cp. batter, ‘to beat’, and words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also baste, ‘to beat’, beetle, ‘mal- 
let’, boss, ‘protuberance’, boterol, boutade, butt, 
Ho strike’, butt, ‘the thicker end of anything*, 
butt, ‘aim’, button, and the second element in 
ambos. 

Derivatives: beat , n., beaten (q.v.), beat-er, n., 
beat-ing, n. 

beat, adj., exhausted. — ME. bete, prop, short 
form of beten, pp. of beten, ‘to beat’. See beat, v. 
Beata, fern. PN. — Lit. ‘happy’, fem. of L. 

beatus. See beatitude and cp. Beatrice, 
beaten, adj., prop. pp. of the verb beat. — ME. 
beten, fr. OE. beaten , pp. of beatan , ‘to beat . 
See prec. word. 

beatific, beatifical, adj., making blessed. — Late 
L. bedtificus, whence beatificdre. See beatify and 
-fic, resp. also -al. 

Derivatives: beatifical-ly, adv., beatific-ate, tr. 



v., beatification (q.v.) 

beatification, n., process of making or becoming 
blessed. — F. beatification , fr. beatifier . See 
next word and -ation. 

beatify, tr. v., — to make blessed; to make happy. 
— F. beatifier , ‘to beatify’, fr. post-classical L. 
beatificdre, ‘to make happy’, which is com- 
pounded of L. beatus, ‘happy, prosperous’, and 
-ficare, Ix.facere, ‘to make, do’. Beatus is prop, 
pp. of bedre, ‘to make happy, to bless’, which is 
prob. rel. to bene, ‘well’, bonus, ‘good’. See 
bene-, bonus, and -fy and cp. next word, beati- 
tude, Beatrice. 

beatille, n., tidbit, dainties. — F., orig, ‘work 
done by nuns’, fr. beate , fem. of beat, ‘blessed, 
devout’, fr. L. beatus. See beatify, 
beatitude, n., blessedness, happiness. — F. beati- 
tude, fr. L. beatitudinem , acc. of beatitudo, ‘hap- 
piness, blessedness, coined by Cicero fr. beatus. 
See beatify and -ude. 

beatnik, n., a person behaving and dressing in an 
unconventional manner. — A hybrid coined 
from the adj. beat and -nik , a suff. of Yiddish, 
ult. Slavic origin (see nudnik). 

Beatrice, fem. PN. — F. Beatrice, fr. L. beat rice ni, 
fem. of beatrix , ‘she who makes happy’, fr. bed- 
tus, ‘happy’, prop. pp. of bedre, 'to make happy’. 
See beatify and cp. Beata. 
beauteous, adj., beautiful. — Formed with suff. 
-oik fr. OF. beaute (F. beaute). See beauty, 
beaujolais, n., a type of burgundy. — Named 
from the Beaujolais district in the department of 
the Lyonnais in France. 

beaune, n., a type of burgundy. — So called fr. 
the Beaune district in the department of the 
Cote d’Or in France, where it is produced, 
beautiful, adj. and n. — A hybrid coined fr. beau- 
ty, a word of French origin, and English full; 
first used by Tyndale. 

Derivatives: beautiful-ly , adv., beaut if ul-ness, n. 
beautify, tr. v. — See beauty and -fy. 
beauty, n. — ME. bealte, beaute (F. beaute), fr. 
L. bellitdtem , acc. of bellitas, ‘prettiness, charm, 
loveliness, beauty’, fr. bellus, ‘pretty, handsome, 
charming, fine, lovely, beautiful’, which stands 
for *dwenelos, *dwenlos, and is rel. to L. bene, 
‘well’, bonus , earlier *dwenos, ‘good’, prob. also 
to bedre , *to make happy’, beatus ‘happy’ and 
cogn. with OI. duvas-, ‘gift, honor, respect’, 
duvas-ydti, ‘honors, respects’. Cp. bonus, and 
words there referred to. Cp. also beatify, bel- 
dam(e), belladonna, belle, belles-lettres, Beilis, bel- 
vedere, clarabella, embellish, Christabel, Rosabel, 
beaver, n., a rodent of the genus Castor . — ME. 
bever, fr. OE. beofor , rel. to ON. biorr, OS. bibar, 
OHG. bibar, MHG., G. biber, ‘beaver’, and 
cogn. with L. fiber , OSlav. bebru, Lith. bebrus 
(also dissimilated into vebrus, debrus), Lett. 
bybrs, bebris, OPruss. bebrus , W. befer, Bret. 
bieuzr, Avestic bawra, ‘beaver’. AH these words 
lit. denote ‘the brown animal’; they derive fr. 
I.-E. *bhe-bhru-s, ‘very brown’, whence also OI. 
babhruh , adj., ‘brown’; n., ‘the larger ichneu- 
mon’. I.-E. *bhe-bhru-s is reduplication of base 
*bhero -, ‘brown*. Both the bear and the beaver 
are called after their color. See bear, n., and 
brown. 

beaver, n., the lower, movable, part of the hel- 
met.-— ME. baviere , fr. OF. baviere, lit. ‘a bib’, 
fr. baver , ‘to drivel, slobber’, which is of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. bavette. 
beaverite, n., a hydrous sulfate of copper, lead, 
iron and aluminum (mineral.) — Named after 
Beaver County in Utah. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

becalm, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and calm, 
became, past tense of become. — See become 
and came. 

becasse, n., the woodcock. — F., formed fr. bee, 
‘beak’, with the augment, suff. - asse . See beak, 
because, adv. — ME. bi cause, fr. bi, ‘by’, and 
cause, ‘cause’. See by and cause, 
beccafico, n., any of various migratory birds. — 
It., prop, ‘fig pecker’, compounded of beccare, 
‘to peck’ and fico, ‘fig’. It. beccare derives fr. 
becco, ‘beak’, fr. VL. beccus; see beak. It. figo 
comes fr. L. ficus; see fig. 
bechamel, n., a rich white sauce. — F. bechamel. 



fr. the name of Louis de Bichamel, a steward 
of Louis XIV. 

bechance, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. be- and 
chance. 

beche-de-mer, n., sea slug, trepang. — F., altered 
fr. Port, bicho-do-mar, lit. ‘sea worm’. Port, bi- 
cho, ‘animal, worm’, derives fr. VL. bistius, 
‘animal’, whence also Sp. bicho, ‘insect*; see 
bicho. Port, do, ‘of the*, is a contraction of de, 
‘from, of’ (fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’), and the 
masc. def. art. o, fr. earlier lo (fr. L. ilium , acc. 
of ille, ‘that’); see de- and ille. Port, mar, ‘sea’, 
derives fr. L. mare , of s.m.; see mare, ‘sea’, 
beck, n., sign, nod. — Fr. obsol. beck , v., short- 
enend fr. beckon (q.v.) 
beck, n., a vat. — See back, ‘vat’, 
beck, n., a small stream, a brook. — ME. bek, 
fr. ON. bekkr. See bache. 
becket, n., a device used for fastening loose ends 
of ropes, oars, tackle, etc. ( naut .) — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivative: becket, tr. v. 

beckon, tr. and intr. v. — ME. beknen, bekenen, 
fr. OE. beacnian, ‘to make signs, point out 1 , fr. 
beacen, ‘a sign’. See beacon. 

Derivatives : beckon, n., beckon-ed, n., beckon- 
ing, n., beckon-ing-ly , adv. 
become, intr. and tr. v. — ME. bicumen , becu- 
men , fr. OE. becuman , ‘to come to, meet with, 
happen’, rel. to Du. bekomen, MHG. bekomen , 
G. bekommen, ‘to suit, agree’ (in G. said only 
of food), Goth, biqiman, ‘to come upon one’, 
and to OE. geeweme , ME. iqueme, queme, OHG. 
biquami, MHG. bequseme, G. bequem , ‘con- 
venient, fitting, suitable’. See be- and come, 
bed, n. — OE. bedd, bed, rel. to OS. beddi , bed, 
ON. bedr, Dan. bed, Swed. badd, MLG., MDu. 
bedde, Du. bed, OHG. betti, MHG. bette, bet , 
G. Bett, Goth, badi, ‘bed*, prop, ‘a couch dug 
into the ground’, fr. I.-E. base *bhedh , *bhod -, 
‘to dig, pierce’, whence also Hitt, beda-, ‘to pier- 
ce, prick’, Gk. ( 36 $-upo<;, ‘pit’, L. fodere, ‘to dig’, 
fossa, ‘ditch’, Lith. badad, badyti, ‘to pierce, 
prick’, bedii, bisti , ‘to dig’, Lett, badu, badtt, ‘to 
pierce, prick’, Lith. bedre , Lett. bgdu, best, ‘to’ 
dig*, bedre, ‘pit’, OPruss. boadis , ‘prick’, OSlav. 
bodg, bosti. Ho prick’, bodli, ‘thorn’, W. bedd, 
Co. bedh , Bret, bez, ‘grave’. G. Beet , ‘garden- 
bed’, is a variant of Bett , ‘bed’. Cp. bothrium, 
fosse, fossil. 

bed, tr. v. — ME. beddien , bedden, fr. OE. beddian. 
Ho place in a bed, to bed 1 , fr. bedd , ‘bed’. See 
bed, n. 

Derivatives: bedd-ed, adj. bedd-er, n. 
bedding, n. — OE., fr. bedd. See bed, n., and subst. 
suff. -ing. 

bedeck, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and deck, v. 
bedeguar, bedegar, n., a mossy growth on rose- 
bushes. — F. bideguar, bidegar , fr. Pers. bdda- 
ward, lit. ‘wind rose’, fr. bad, ‘wind’, and ward, 
‘rose’. The first element is rel. to Avestic vata -, 
‘wind’, vaiti, ‘blows’, OI. vdtah, ‘wind’, vditi, 
‘blows’; see wind, n. For the second element 
see rose. 

bedel, bedell, n. — Variants of beadle, 
bedevil, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and devil, 
bedew, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and dew. 
bedight, v., to adorn. — Formed fr. be- and dight. 
bedikah, n., examination, required by Jewish 
religious law. — Mishnaic Heb. b^dhiqd^, ‘exam- 
ination, inspection, search’, verbal noun of 
badhaq, ‘he examined, tested, scrutinized’, fr. 
Biblical Hebrew, badhaq, ‘he mended, repaired’, 
which is rel. to Biblical Hebrew bedheq, ‘fissure, 
rent, breach 1 , Aram. b e dhdq, ‘he examined, ex- 
plored*, bidhqd, ‘fissure, rent, breach 1 , 
bedim, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and dim. 
bedizen, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and dizen. 
bedlam, n., a lunatic asylum. — From Bedlam, 
fr. ME. Bedlem, fr. earlier Bethlem, fr. Betle- 
hera (q.v.); originally name of a hospital in Lon- 
don, converted later into a lunatic asylum. 
Derivatives: bedlam-ism, n., bedlam-ite , n., bed- 
lam-ize, tr. v. 

Bedlington terrier, bedlington, n. — From Bed- 
lington , town in Northumberland, England, 
where it was first bred. 

Bedouin, n. — F. bedouin , fr. Arab, badawfn, lit. 
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‘desert dwellers’, pi. of badawtjr. badw (in vulgar 
pronunciation bedu), ‘camp ; desert’. The plural 
suff. - in in Arab, badawtn was mistaken for part 
of the word. Cp. assassin. 
bedraggle, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and draggle, 
bedridden, adj. — ME. bcdrede, fr. OE. bedrida , 
lit. ‘bed rider’ (in contradistinction to a ‘horse 
rider’), formed fr. bed and ridan, ‘to ride’. See 
bed, n., and ride. 

bee, n. — ME. bee, fr. OE. beo , rel. to OS., 
OS wed. bi, ON. by, Dan., Swed. hi, MDu. bie, 
Du. bij, OHG. bia. , OS. bini, OHG. bina, MHG. 
bin, G. Biene, fr. I.-E. base *bi-, whence also 
OSlav. bttela , Lith. bite , bit is, Lett, bite, OPruss. 
bitte, ‘bee’, OW. bydaf, ‘beehive’, 
beech, n. — ME. beche, fr. OE. bece, rel. to boc, 
boc-treo, ‘beech tree’, OS. boke, ON. bok, Norw. 
bok, Swed. bok , Dan. bog, MDu. boeke, Du. 
beuk , OHG. buohha , MHG. buoche, G. Buche , 
and cogn. with Gk. qjTrjyoc, ‘oak’, L. fagus 
‘beech’, Russ, buzind, ‘elder’. Cp. Kurdish buz , 
‘elm’. Cp. also book, buckwheat* Cp also Fagus 
and the first element in Fagopyrum and in 
Phegopteris. 

Derivatives : beech , beech-en, beech-y , adjs. 
beef, n. — ME. boef beef, fr. OF. boef, buef (F. 
bceuf), fr. L. bovem, acc. of bos, ‘ox’. See bovine 
and cp. next word. Cp. also biffin. 

Derivatives : beef-ish, adj., beef-ish-ness, n., beef- 
y, adj., beef-i-ness, n. 

beefeater, n. — Compounded of beef and eater 
and lit. meaning ‘one who eats another’s beef ’ . 
For sense development cp. OE. hlaf-xta, ‘ser- 
vant’, lit. ‘loaf eater*. 

Beelzebub, n., i) a Philistine god worshiped at 
Ekron; 2) the chief devil. — L., used in the Vul- 
gate to render Heb. bd'al z e bhubh , god of the 
Ekronites (II Kings 1:2), lit. ‘lord of flies’, fr. 
Heb. bd'al, ‘lord’ and z*bhubh , ‘fly’. See Baal 
and zimb. 

been, pp. of be. — ME. ben , fr. OE. beon, ‘been’, 
pp. of beon , ‘to be’, See be. 
beer, n. — OE. beor, rel. to OS., OHG. bior , ON. 
biorr, OFris. bidr, MLG. , MDu. ber, Du., MHG., 
G. bier, fr. Eccles. L. biber (pi. biberes ), ‘drink, 
beverage’, fr. L. bibere, ‘to drink’. See beverage. 
Derivatives: beer-ish , adj., beerish-ly, adv., beer- 
y, adj., beer-i-ly, adv., beer-i-ness, n. 
beestings, Nestings, n., first milk of a cow after 
calving. — ME. bestinge , fr. OE. by sting, fr. 
by st, beost , which is rel. to OS., OHG. biost, 
MDu., Du., MHG., G. biest, ‘beestings’, and in 
vowel gradation to Norw. budda (for *buzda), 
‘beestings’, fr. I.-E. base *bhdu-, *bhii-, ‘to swell’. 
See belly. 

beet, n. — ME. bete, fr. OE. bete, fr. L. beta, 
‘beet’; which is of Celtic origin. See Ettmayer 
in Zeitschrift fur neufranzosische Sprache und 
Literatur, vol.32, pp. I53ff. Cp. Beta, 
beetle, n., any insect of the order Coleoptera. — 
ME. betel, fr. OE. bitula , prop, ‘little biter’, 
formed from the base of bltan, ‘to bite’, with 
suff. -el. See bite and dimin. suff. -le. 
beetle, n., a heavy wooden mallet. — ME. betylle, 
fr. OE. betel , bltel, ‘mallet’, rel. to LG. hotel , 
of s.m., MHG. boejel, ‘cudgel’. These words lit. 
mean ‘beater’. They are formed fr. Teut. base 
*baut-, ‘to beat, strike’, with instrumental suff. 
-el, -le. See beat and instrumental suff. -le. 
Derivatives: beetle , tr. v., beetl-er, n. 
beetle, intr. v., to project; adj., projecting. — Of 
uncertain origin; possibly rel. to beetle, ‘insect’. 
Cp. next word. 

beetle-browed, adj. having projecting eyebrows. 
— ME. bitelbrowed, compounded of bit el, ‘pro- 
jecting’ (see prec. word), and the adj. browed, 
which is formed fr. brow with suff. -ed. 
befall, intr. and tr. v. * — ME. bifallen, fr. OE. 
befeallan, ‘to fall into (a habit)’, fr. be- and 
feallan, ‘to fall’. See fall, v. 
befit, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and the verb lit. 
Derivatives: befitt-ing, adj., befitt-ing-ly , adv., 
befit t-ing-ness, n. 

befog, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and fog. 
befool, tr. v. — ME. befolen, formed fr. be- and 
fol, ‘fool’, See fool. 

before, prep. adv. and conj. — ME. beforen , bi- 
foren, fr. OE. beforan , biforan, fr. be-, ‘by’ and 



adv. foran, ‘in front’, fr. fore, ‘before’. See be- 
and fore and cp. former, 
befoul, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and foul, 
befriend, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and friend, 
befurred, adj. — Formed fr. be- and pp. of the 
verb fur. 

beg, tr. and intr. v. — ME. beggen, back forma- 
tion fr. AF. begger , fr. OF. begard , began, beg- 
gar’, fr. MDu. beggaert , ‘mendicant’. Cp. beg- 
gar. Cp. also Beguine, biggin, ‘cap’. 

Derivatives: begg-ing, n. and adj., begg-ing-ly, 
adv. 

beg, n., a bey. — The same as bey. Cp. beglerbeg. 
and begum. 

began, past tense of begin. — ME. began, vr. OE. 

begann, fr. beginnan. See begin, 
beget, tr. v, — ME. bigiten, fr. OE. begitan, be - 
gietan, ‘to get’, fr. be- and gitan\ rel. to Goth. 
bigitan, OHG.pigej3an, ‘to get, obtain’. See get. 
Derivative: begett-er, n. 

beggar, n. - — ME. beggar , beggere, fr. OF. be- 
gard, began. See beg, v. 

Derivatives: beggar, tr. v., beggar-ly, adj., beg - 
gar-li-ness, n., beggar-y , n. 
begin, tr. and intr. v. — ME. beginnen, fr. OE. be- 
ginnan, rel. to OS., OHG. beginnan, MDu. be- 
ghinnen , MLG., Du., MHG., G. beginnen, OFris. 
bijenna, Goth, du-ginnan, ‘to begin’, fr. Teut. 
*bi-ginnan, fr. bi- (see be) and *ginnan, which 
is prob. cogn. with Alb. zl and zq, ‘to touch, 
begin’. Cp. gin, ‘to begin’. 

Derivatives: beginn-er , n., beginn-ing, n. 
begird, tr. v. — ME. begyrden , fr. OE. begyrdan, 
fr. be- and gyrdan, ‘to gird’. See gird, ‘to en- 
circle’. 

beglerbeg, n., formerly, governor of a province in 
the Ottoman empire. — Turk., lit. ‘bey of beys’, 
fr. begler, pi. of beg , ‘bey’, and beg , ‘bey’. See 
bey and cp, beg, n,, begum, 
begnaw, tr. v. — OE. begnagan , fr. be- and gna- 
gan , ‘to gnaw’. See gnaw. 

begone, intr. v. and interj. — Prop, two words: 
be gone [i.e. the imper. be (see be) and the pp. 
of go]. 

begonia, n. — F., named by the botanist Plumier 
(1646-1706) after Michel Begon (1638-1710), 
governor of Santo Domingo, a patron of bo- 
tanical study. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
begot, past tense of beget, 
begotten, pp. of beget. 

begrime, tr. v. — Of LG. origin; cp. MDu. be- 
griemen, begremen. See be- and grime, v. 
begrudge, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and grudge. 
Derivative: begrudg-ing-ly, adv. 
beguile, tr. v. — Formed fr, be- and guile. 
Derivatives: beguile-ment , n., beguil-er, n., be- 
guil-ing-ly, adv. 

Beguine, n., name of the members of certain lay 
sisterhoods founded in the 13th cent. — F. be- 
guine, prob. fem. of beguin, ‘monk, friar’, a var. 
of begard , fr. MDu. beggaert , ‘mendicant’. See 
beg, v. 

begum, n. — Turk., a hybrid coined fr. beg and 
Arab, umm , ‘mother’, and orig. meaning ‘moth- 
er of the bey’. For the first element see bey. The 
second element is rel. to Heb. em, Aram.-Syr. 

• em, Ethiop. em, Akkad, ummu , ‘mother’, 
begun, pp. of begin. 

behalf, n. — ME., in the phrase on mi behalfe, ‘on 
my side’, fr. OE. be healfe, ‘by the side’, fr. be, 
‘by’, and healfe, ‘half, part, side’. See be- and 

half. 

behave, tr. and intr. v. — ME. behaven , fr. OE. 
behabban , ‘to restrain’, formed fr. be- and habban , 
‘to have’ (see have). The orig. meaning was ‘to 
have (oneself) under one’s control’, 
behavior, behaviour, n. — Irregular formation fr. 
behave, owing to a confusion with havicr, ‘pos- 
session’. 

behaviorism, n. ( psychol .) — Coined by the Ame- 
rican psychologist John Broadus Watson 1878- 
1958) in 1913 fr. behavior and suff. -ism. 
bebaviorist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivatives: behavior ist-ic, adj., behaviorist-ic - 
al-ly , adv. 

behead, tr. v. — ME. bihefden, biheden, fr. OE. 
beheafdian , fr. be- and OE. heafod, ‘head’. See 

head. 



beheld, past tense and pp. of behold, 
behemoth, n., a huge beast, probably the hippo- 
potamus. — Heb. b*hemSth, used in the sense 
of a plural of intensity of b*hemd h , ‘beast’ (see 
Job 40 : 1 5-24). The assumed connection of Heb. 
behemoth with Egypt, p-ehe-mau, ‘ox of the 
water’, was justly rejected by W. Max Muller, 
behen, n., the plant Centaurea behen . — Arab. 
bah man, in vulgar pronunciation behmen , fr. 
Pers. bahman, a kind of root resembling a large 
radish. 

behest, n. — ME. behest, bihest , fr. OE. behxs , 
‘promise, vow’, fr. behdtan. See next word and 
cp. best. 

behight, tr. v., to entrust, commit. — The orig. 
meaning was ‘to promise, vow’; ME. bihaten . 
fr. OE. behdtan, ‘to promise, vow’, fr. be- and 
hatan, ‘to command’. See hight and cp. prec. 
word. 

tehind, prep, and adv. — ME. behinden , fr. OE. 
behindan , fr. be- and hindan, ‘behind’. See hind, 
adj. 

Derivative: behind, n. 

behold, tr. v. — ME. beholden, fr. OE. behealdan . 
behaldan , ‘to hold by, possess’, fr. be- and heal dan, 
haldan, ‘to hold’. See hold, v. 

Derivatives: beholden (q.v.), behold-er, n. 
beholden, adj. — Prop. pp. of behold , used in its 
earlier sense as ‘held by, attached to’, 
behoof, n. — ME. behof (chiefly in the dat. behove 
with the prep, to, ‘for the use of’), fr. OE. behof 
‘profit, benefit, advantage, need’, rel. to OFris., 
MLG. behof Du. behoef MHG. behuof, G. 
Behufi ‘benefit, use, advantage’, Dan. behov, 
Swed. behof ‘need, necessity’, and in gradational 
relationship to E. have and heave, 
behove, tr. and intr. v. — ME. behoven, fr. OE. 
behofian, ‘to need, require’, fr. behof See prec. 
word. 

beige, n., 1) undyed and unbleached wool fabric; 
2) its grayish brown color; adj. grayish brown. 
— F., ‘of natural color, undyed’ (said of wool), 
of uncertain origin; not fr. It. bambagia, 
‘cotton’. 

being, n. — Formed fr. be with subst. suff. -ing. 
bejewel, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and jewel, 
bekah, n., half a shekel. — Heb. beqa\ lit. ‘frac- 
tion, part’, from the base of baqa\ ‘he cleaved, 
broke through’, which is rel. to Aram. b l qd\ 
Syr. p e qd\ of s.m., Mishnaic Heb. paqa\ ‘split, 
sprang off’, p e qa'ath, ‘coil, ball’, Arab, faqa'a, 
v ulgar faqa'a, ba'aqa, ba'aja, of s.m., Ethiop. 
abqdwa , ‘he opened wide his mouth’. 

Bel, n., the god of the earth in Babylonian my- 
thology. — Akkad. Belu (whence Heb. Bel, Gk. 
BtjAos), lit. ‘owner, master, lord’, rel. to Heb. 
Bd'al. See Baal. 

bel, n., a unit for determining in logarithms the 
ratios of power. — From the name of Alexander 
Graham Bell (1847-1922), the inventor of the 
Telephone. 

belabor, belabour, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and 
labor. 

Belamcanda, n., a genus of plants of the iris 
family C hot .) — > ModL., of East Indian origin, 
belated, adj. — Formed fr. be-, late and suff. -ed. 
Derivatives: helated-ly , adv., belated-ness , n. 
belaud, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and laud, 
belay, tr. and intr. v. — ME. beleggen, fr. OE. 
belecgan, ‘to lay round’, fr. be- and leegan, ‘to 
lay’. See lay, v. 

belch, intr. and tr, v., to erect. — ME. belchen, 
fr. OE. bealcian , prob. rel. to LG. and Du. bal- 
ken, ‘to shout, bellow*. 

Derivative: belch-er, n, 

belcher, n., a kind of handkerchief. — Named 
after the English prizefighter Jim Belcher 
(1781-181 1). 

beldam(e), n., an old woman; esp. a hideous old 
woman. — OF. beldame (F. belle dame), ‘beauti- 
ful lady’, formerly used in the sense of ‘grand- 
mother’. See beauty and dame and cp. bella- 
donna. 

beleaguer, tr. v. — Du. belegeren, ‘to besiege’, 
formed fr. pref. be-, which corresponds to E. 
be-, and leger , ‘bed; camp; army’. See leaguer 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: be league r-er , n., beleaguer-ment, n. 
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belemnite, n., name of a tapering fossil of a 
cephalopod resembling the cuttlefishes (paleon- 
fof .) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 
SeXe^vov, ‘dart’, fr. peXoq, ‘dart’, which stands 
in gradational relationship to paXXeiv, ‘to 
throw’. Accordingly, belemnite prop, means 
‘dart-shaped’. See ballistic, 
belfry, n., a bell tower. — ME. berfray , fr. OF. 
berfrei, berfroi (F. beffroi), fr. MHG. bercvrit , 
‘watchtower’, fr. OHG. bergfrid, lit. ‘that which 
watches over peace’, fr. OHG. bergan (whence 
MHG., G. bergen), ‘to save, cover’, and OHG. 
fridu (whence MHG. vridc, G . Friede) , ‘peace* .The 
first element is rel. to OE. beorgan , ‘to save, pre- 
serve’; see bury. The second element is rel. to 
OE. fridu, ‘peace’ ; see free. It. battifredo, ‘bel- 
fry’, is a loan word fr. F. beffroi , but was in- 
fluenced in form by an association with It. 
battere , ‘to strike’ (see batter , v.) E. belfry was 
influenced by bell , with which, however, it is not 
connected derivatively. Cp. the first element in 
frankpledge. 

Belial, n., 1) worthlessness, wickedness; 2) Sa- 
tan. — Heb. bHiyyatal , lit. ‘uselessness’, com- 
pounded of b { H, ‘without’, and yd'al, ‘use, use- 
fulness’. 

belie, tr. v. — ME. belien , fr. OE. beleogan , fr. 
be- and leogan , ‘to lie’. See lie, ‘to tell an un- 
truth’. 

belief, n. — ME. bileafe , formed (with change of 
pref. ge - into bi-) fr. OE. geleafa, ‘belief’, which 
is rel. to OS. gilobo, Du. geloof OHG. giloubo. 
MHG. geloube, gloube , G. Glaube , Goth, ga- 
laubeins, ‘belief’, and to E. lief and love (qq.v.) 
Cp. next word. 

believe, tr. and intr. v. — ME. bileven , fr. OE. 
belifan, belefan, rel. to gelyfan , gelefan, OS. gi- 
lobian, Du. geloven, OHG. gilouben, MHG. ge- 
louben , glouben , G. glauben , Goth, galaubjan, 
‘to believe’, and to OE. geleafa, ‘belief’. See 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: believ-able, adj., believ-er , n., be- 
liev-ing , adj., believ-ing-ly , adv. 
belike, adv., probably {archaic). — Formed fr. 
be - (in the sense of by) and like, 
belittle, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and little, 
bell, n., a hollow vessel of metal. — ME. belle, 
fr. OE. belle, rel. to MLG., MDu. belle, Du. be l, 
ON. bjalla , ‘bell’, and to OE. bellan , ‘to bellow, 
cry’. See bellow and cp. next word. 

Derivatives: bell, tr. v., to furnish with bells, 
bell-ing, n. 

bell, intr. v., to bellow (as the stag in the rutting 
season); to roar. — ME. belien, fr. OE. bellan. 
See bell, n. 

Derivative: bell, n., a bellow (as the cry of the 
stag in the rutting season); a roar, 
belladonna, n., 1) a poisonous plant; 2) a drug ex- 
tracted from this plant. — It. (whence F. bella - 
done), lit. ‘a beautiful woman’, from bella, fern, 
of bello (fr. L. bellus ), ‘beautiful’, and donna, 
‘woman, lady’ (fr. L. domina) (see beauty and 
dame and cp. beldame) ; so called in allusion to 
the cosmetic once made from it. 

Bellatrix, n., a star in Orion {astron.) — L. belld- 
trix, ‘a female warrior’, fem. of bellator, fr. 
be Hare, ‘to wage war’, fr. bellum, ‘war’. See 
bellicose and -trix. 

belle, n., a beautiful woman. — F., adj. used as 
a noun, fem. of beau , ‘beautiful’ fr. L. bellus. 
See beau, and cp. embellish. 

Belle, fem. PN. — Fr. prec. word, 
belleric, n., the fruit of the plant called Terminalia 
bellerica. — F. belleric , fr. Arab, balilaj, in vul- 
gar pronunciation, belilaj , fr. Pers. balilah. 
Bellerophon, n., a Greek hero, son of Glaucus 
and Eurymede {Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 
BeXXepoqxiv, more frequently BcXXspocp^vTr^, 
which prob. means lit. ‘the killer of a demon 
called Bellerus’, fr. B£XXepo<;, ‘Bellerus’, name 
of a demon and -q> 6 vTr\<;, ‘killer of’, fr. cp6vo?, 
‘murder’; see defend. The identification of the 
first element with a king of Corinth supposedly 
called Bellerus is folk etymology, 
belles-lettres, n. pi., literature. — F„ lit. ‘fine 
letters’, fr. belles, pi. of belle , fem. of beau, ‘fine, 
beautiful’, and lettres, pi. of left re, ‘letter . See 
beauty and letter. 



belletrist, n., a student of belles-lettres.— Formed 
fr. prec. word with suff. -1st. 

Derivative: belletrist-ic, adj. 
bellicose, adj., warlike, hostile. — L. bellicosus , 
‘warlike’, fr. bellicus , ‘pertaining to war’, fr. 
bellum , ‘war’, fr. OL. dvellum, duellum , which 
is of uncertain origin. Duellum in the sense of 
*dueV is Medieval Latin (see duel). Cp. Beliona, 
rebel, revel. For the ending see adj. suff. -ose. 
Derivatives : bellicose-ly, adv., bellicose-ness, n. 
bellicosity, n., hostility. — See prec. word and -ity. 
bellied, adj. — Formed fr. belly with suff. -ed. 
belligerency, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -cy. 

belligerent, adj., 1) at war; 2) warlike; n., a person 
or nation engaged in war. — F. belligerant, fr. 
L. belligerant em, acc. of belligerans, pres. part, 
of belligerdre, ‘to wage war*, fr. belliger , ‘waging 
war*, fr. bellum, ‘war’ and gerere, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See bellicose and gerent. 

Beilis, n., the genus of daisies {bot.) — L., ‘daisy’, 
prop, ‘the handsome flower', formed on anal- 
ogy of Greek nouns ending in -15 fr. L. bellus, 
‘pretty’. See beauty and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Beliona, n. , the goddess of war in Roman mythol- 
ogy. — L., fr. OL. Duelldna, fr. duellum , ‘war*. 
See bellicose. For the suff. -na cp. L. Lato-na 
(fr. Dor. Aoctw, Gk. Atjtw) and matro-na, ‘ma- 
tron’ (fr. mater, ‘mother’); see Latona, matron. 
bellote, n., the edible acorn of the holm oak. — 
Sp. be Hot a fr. Arab, balldtaf, in vulgar pronun- 
ciation belldta , ‘acorn*. 

bellow, intr. v., to make a loud noise, to roar. — 
ME. belwen, fr. OE. bylgian , rel. to OE. bellan, 
‘to bellow’, MDu. belien , OHG. bellan, MHG., 
G. belien, ‘to bark’ and E. bell, ‘to bellow’; fr. 
I.-E. base *bhel-, ‘to make a loud noise, to 
sound, ring, roar’, whence also OI. bhafd 
‘barking*, bha$ate, ‘speaks, talks’. Cp. bawl, 
bell, ‘metallic vessel’, boulder, the first element 
in balderdash and in poltergeist, and the second 
element in dubash. 

Derivatives: bellow , n., bellow-er, n. 
bellows, n. pi. — ME. bely; prop, a variant of 
belly (q.v.) 

belly, n. — ME. bali, bely , fr. OE. bselg, belig, belg, 
‘bag, belly, bellows’, related to ON. belgr, ‘bag, 
bellows’, Swed. balg , ‘belly, bellows’, Du. balg, 
‘belly’, OHG. balg, MHG. bale, G. Balg, ‘bel- 
lows’, Goth, balgs, ‘wineskin’, OE. -belg (in 
beanbelg , ‘bean pod’), OHG. belgan , ‘to swell’, 
ON. bylgja, ‘billow’, bolstr [for *bul(h)stra], 
‘bolster’, lit. ‘something swelled’, fr. Teut. base 
*belg-, which corresponds to I.-E. base *bhelgh-, 
‘to swell’, whence OPruss. balsinis (for *bhol- 
ghi-nos), ‘cushion’, Lett, pabdlsts, ‘pillow’, 
Serbo-Croat, bldzina (for *bolzina), ‘pillow’, 
OIr. bolgaim , ‘I swell’, bolg, ‘bag’, W. bo l, boh , 
boly , ‘belly’, Bret, bolc'h, ‘flax pod’. (L. bulga, 
‘leather knapsack*, is a Gaulish loan word.) Cp. 
bellows, bilge, billow, bolster, budge, ‘fur’, bud- 
get, bulge. Base *bhelgh-, is an enlargement of 
base *bhel~, ‘to swell’. See bull, ‘male of the ox’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: belly, intr. v., belly -er, n., belly-ful, 
adj. 

belong, intr. v. — ME. belongen, fr. longen, ‘to 
concern’, fr. long, long, fr. OE. gelang , ‘at hand, 
attainable, dependent on*, which is rel. to MDu. 
belanghen , Du. belangen, G. belangen , ‘to con- 
cern; to belong to’ (whence Du. belong, resp. 
G. Belong , ‘concern, interest, importance’), and 
to OE. long, etc., ‘long’. The orig. meaning of 
the above verbs prob. was ‘to be alongside of’. 
See long, adj., and cp. along. 

Derivatives: belong-er, n., belong-ings, n. pi. 
Belostoma, n., a genus of aquatic bugs {zool) — 
ModL., lit. ‘arrow-mouthed*, fr. Gk. (UXoc, 
‘arrow, dart’, and ct6{kx, ‘mouth’. The first 
element stands in gradational relationship to 
fJaXXeiv, ‘to throw*; see ballistic. For the se- 
cond element see stoma. 

belove, tr.. v.; now only in the passive. — ME. 
biluven, formed fr. bi- and luven, ‘to love’. See 
be- and love, v. 

beloved, adj. — Prop. pp. of belove. 
below, adv. and prep. — Formed fr. be- and the 



adj. low. 

Belshazzar, n., the last Chaldaean king of Baby- 
lon {Bible). — Heb. Belshatztzdr, contraction 
of Akkad. Bel-shar-ufur i.e. ‘Bel, protect the 
king’. 

belt, n. — ME., fr. OE., rel. to ON. belli, OHG. 
balz, fr. L. balteus, ‘girdle’, a word of Etruscan 
origin. Cp. balteus, baldric, bauson, bausond, 
bauxite. 

Derivative: belt, tr. v. 

Beltane, n„ an ancient Celtic festival on May 
Day. — Gael, bealtuinn, a compound lit. mean- 
ing ‘blazing fire’. For the first element see bale- 
fire. The second element is rel. to OIr. ten, ‘fire’ 
(for I.-E. *tepnos), and cogn. with L. tepere, ‘to 
be lukewarm’, tepidus , ‘lukewarm’. See tepid 
and cp. words there referred to. 
beluga, n., a kind of dolphin. — Russ, beluga, fr. 
beliy, ‘white’, which is ret. to OSlav. bild, ‘white’, 
Lith. bdltas, ‘white’, Lett, bah, ‘pale’, and cogn. 
with OE. bxl, ‘a blazing fire’, ON. bal, ‘a great 
fire*. See balefire and cp. the first element in 
Beltane. 

belvedere, n., a turret, giving a fine view; a sum- 
merhouse. — It., lit. ‘a beautiful sight’, fr. bello, 
bel, ‘beautiful, fine’, and vedere, fr. L. vi 'dire, ‘to 
see’. See beauty and vision, 
benta, n., platform, stage {Greek antiq.) — Gk. 
‘step, platform’, from the stem of pouvsiv, 
‘to go’, whence also pirns, stepping, pedestal, 
foot, base’*. See base, n. 

bemoan, tr. v. — ME. bimenen, fr. OE. bem&nan, 
‘to lament’, fr. be- and msenan, ‘to moan’. 
See moan. 

bemuse, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and muse. 

Derivative: bemus-ed, adj. 
ben, adv., within {Scot.) — OE. binnan (rel. to 
OFris. binna, MDu., Du., MHG., G. binnen ), 
‘within*; contraction of bi-innan, be-innan. See 
be- and in, prep. 

ben, n., the inner room {Scot.) — From prec. 
word. 

ben, n., son. — Heb. ben, ‘son’, rel. to Arab, ibn, 
Aram.-Syr. bar, ‘son’, Akkad, binbinni , ‘grand- 
son*. Cp. Benjamin, B’nai B’rith, boanerges. Cp. 
also Barabbas, bar mitzvah, Barnabas, Bartho- 
lomew. For the feminine correspondences Heb. 
bath, ‘daughter’, etc., see bathkol and cp. 
Bathsheba. 

Ben, masc. PN. — Dimin. of Benjamin (q.v.) 
bench, n. — ME., fr. OE. bene , rel. to ON. bekkr , 
Dan., Swed. bank, OS., OFris., MLG., Du., 
OHG., G. bank, MHG. banc , ‘bench’, ON. 
bakki, ‘felevation’. Cp. bank, banket, bankrupt, 
banquet, charabanc, mountebank, saltim banco. 
Derivatives: bench , tr. and intr. v., benching, n. 
bencher, n., any of the members of the Inns of 
Court. — Formed fr. bench with agential suff. 
-er. Cp. disbench. 

bend, tr. and intr. v. — ME. benden , fr. OE. 
bendan, ‘to stretch a bow; to bend, bind’, rel. 
to bind (q.v.) Cp. next word and bent Deriva- 
tives: bend, n. (q.v.), bend-ed, adj., bend-er, n. 
bend, n., a knot. — Orig. meaning ‘band, bond’, 
fr. OE. bend, fr. bendan (see bend, v.); prop, a 
variant of band, ‘a tie’ (q.v.) 
bend, n., a diagonal bend {her.) — OF. bende, 
bande , ‘a bend’, a Teut. loan word. See band, 
‘a tie’, and cp. prec. word, 
bendy, adj., divided by bends {her.) — OF. bende , 
bande (F. bande). See bend {her.) and -y (rep- 
resenting OF. -e, F. -e). 

bene-, combining form meaning ‘well’. — L. bene, 
‘well’, fr. earlier *dwene, rel. to bonus, earlier 
*dwenos, ‘good’, bellus, earlier *dwenelos, *dwen- 
los, ‘beautiful’. See bonus, beauty, 
beneath, prep, and adv. — ME. benethe, bene- 
othen , fr. OE. beneopan, fr. be-, ‘by’, and neopan, 
‘below, beneath’. See be- and nether and cp. 
underneath. 

Benedicite, n., the canticle beginning with the 
words ‘Benedicite, omnia opera Domini, Do- 
mino’ (in English ‘O all ye works of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord’). — PL imper. of benedicere, 
pp. benedictus, ‘to bless’. See benediction. 
Benedick, n., a confirmed bachelor who marries. 
— From a character in Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing. For the origin and meaning of 
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the name see benediction. 

Benedict, n., masc. PN. — L. benedictus y ‘blessed*, 
pp. of benedicere . See benediction. 

Benedicta, fem. PN. — L. benedict a, fem. of bene- 
dict us, ‘blessed’. See prec. word. 

Benedictine, n., a monk of the order founded 
in 529 by St. Benedict. — F. binedictin, 
fr. Eccles. L. benedict inus, fr. Benedict us (= St. 
Benedict), name of the founder of this order, 
benediction, n. — L. benedict id , gen. -onis, fr. 
benedict us, pp. of benedicere , ‘to bless*, lit. ‘to 
speak well of, to praise’, fr. bene , ‘well’, and 
dicere , ‘to say, tell’. See bene- and diction and 
cp. benison, which is a doublet of benediction. 
Cp. also bennet, bensh. 

benedictory, adj., pertaining to a blessing. — ML. 
benedictorius , fr. L. benedict us, pp. of benedicere . 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ory. 
benefaction, n., a good deed, donation. — L. 
benefactid, gen. -onis, fr. benefactus, better writ- 
ten in two words bene fact us, fr. bene, ‘well’, and 
factus, pp. of facere, ‘to make, do’. See bene- 
and faction and cp. benefit, 
benefactor, n., one who confers a benefit. — L., 
‘who performs an act of kindness’, fr. bene - 
factus. See prec. word and factor, 
benefactress, n. — See prec. word and -ess. 
benefice, n., a church living. — F. benefice, fr. L. 
beneficium , ‘generosity, kindness, benefit’, fr. 
beneficus, ‘generous, kind, beneficent, obliging*, 
which is formed fr. bene, ‘well* and -ficus, from 
the stem of - ficere , unstressed form of facere , 
‘to make, do’. See bene- and fact. 

Derivative: benefic-ed, adj. 
beneficence, n., the quality of ’being beneficent, 
kind, charitable. — Either fr. F. beneficence or 
directly fr. L. beneficentia, ‘kindness, generosity, 
beneficence’, back formation fr. beneficentior. 
See next word and -ce. 

beneficent, adj., doing good, kind, charitable. — - 
Back formation fr. L. beneficentior, compar. of 
beneficus . See benefice and -ent. 

Derivative : beneficent-ly, adv. 
beneficial, adj., helpful, advantageous. — F. be- 
neficial , fr. L. beneficidlis, ‘pertaining to a favor’, 
fr. beneficium. See benefice and -ial. 

Derivatives : beneficial-ly , adv., beneficial-ness, n. 
beneficiary, n., one who receives benefits. — L. 
beneficiarius , ‘enjoying a favor, privileged’, fr. 
beneficium. See benefice and subst. suff. -ary. 
benefit, n. — ME. benefet , benfet, fr. AF. benfet 
(rel. to OF. and F. bienfait), fr. L. benefactum, 
bene factum , ‘well done’. See benefaction. 
Derivatives : benefit, tr. and intr. v., benefit-er, n. 
benevolence, n., kindliness. — OF. benivolence, 
fr. L. benevolentia, ‘good will, kindness*, fr. 
benevolens, gen. -ent is. See next word and -ce. 
benevolent, adj. wishing to do good, kindly. — 
OF. benevolent , fr. L. benevolens, gen. -ends, 
‘wishing well, benevolent’, fr. bene , ‘well*, and 
volens, gen. -ent is, pres. part, of void, velle, ‘to 
will, wish*. See voluntary and -ent and cp. 
malevolent 

Derivative : benevolent-ly, adv. 
benight, tr. v. {rare) — Formed fr. be- and night. 
Derivative: benighted, adj. 
benign, adj., kindly. — ME. benigne , fr. OF. be - 
nigne (F. benin, fem. binigne ), fr. L. benignus, 
‘kindly, kindhearted, friendly’, orig. ‘of good 
nature’, compounded of bene, ‘well’ and *gno-s * 
‘born, of a certain nature’, fr. I.-E. base g$-, 
‘to beget, bear, bring forth’, whence also L. 
gignere , ‘to beget, bear, bring forth’, W. geni, 
‘to be bom’. See bene- and genus and cp. malign. 
Derivative: benign-ly, adv. 
benignant, adj., kindly. — Formed fr. benign on 
analogy of malignant . For the ending see suff. 
-ant. 

Derivative: benignant-ly, adv. 
benignity, n., kindliness. — ME. benignite, fr. OF. 
benign ite, fr. L. benignitatem , acc. of be nig nit as, 
fr. benignus. See benign and -ity. 
benison, n., blessing, benediction. — ME., fr. OF. 
heneison, fr. L. benedictionem , acc. of benedictio. 
See benediction. 

benitoite, n., a barium titanosilicate ( mineral . ) — 
Named after San Benito River in California. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 



Benjamin, masc. PN. ; in the Bible, Jacob’s young- 
est son. — Heb. Binydmfn, lit. ‘son of the right 
hand’, fr. ben ‘son’, and yamtn, ‘right hand’; 
see Gen. 35:18. For the first element see ben, 
‘son*. Heb. yamin means also ‘south’ (lit. ‘the 
right hand, the right side*, i.e., if one faces east). 
It is rel. to Aram. -Syr. yammfn , Ugar. ymn, 
‘right hand’, Arab, yaman, ‘right hand, right 
side, south’, yamana, ‘he was happy’, lit. ‘he 
turned or went to the right’ (the right side was 
regarded as auspicious), Ethiop. yaman, Akkad. 
imnu, ‘right hand, right side’. Cp. Yemen, mai- 
mon, monkey. 

benjamin, n., gum benzoin. — Corruption of ben - 
join, an earlier form of benzoin (q.v.) 
bennet, n., a herb. — ME. herbe beneit, ‘the bless- 
ed herb’, fr. F. benolte, prop. fem. pp. of OF. 
beneir (F. benir ), ‘to bless’, fr. L. benedicere. 
See benediction. 

bensh, tr. and intr. v., to bless; to say grace. — 
Yiddish benshen, fr. dial. OF. *bencheir (OF. 
beneir, F. benir), fr. L. benedicere. See benediction, 
bent, adj., curved. — Pp. of bend, 
bent, n., inclination. — Fr. prec. word, 
bent grass, also bent, n. — OE. beonot- (in place 
names), reh to OS. binut, OHG. binu 3 , MHG. 
bin(e)3 , bins, ‘rush’. G. Binse developed fr. early 
MHG. bintz{e), pi. of MHG. bin{e) 3 . 
Benthamism, n., utilitarianism, as taught by 
Bentham ( pkilos .) — Named after Jeremy Bent- 
ham (1748-1832), founder of the English Util- 
itarian School of Philosophy. For the ending 
see suff. -ism. 

Benthamite, n., a follower of Bentham. — See 
prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 
benthos, n., the fauna and flora of the bottom of 
the sea. — Gk. pev&of;, ‘depth of the sea’, prob. 
rel. to ‘depth*, but influenced in form 

by ^vDoc;, ‘grief’. See bathos, 
bentonite, n., a porous clayey mineral. — Named 
after Fort Benton in Wyoming, U.S.A. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
benumb, tr. v. — ME. binomen , pp. of biniman, 
fr. OE. beniman, ‘to deprive’, lit., ‘to take away’, 
formed fr. be- and niman, ‘to take’. See nimble, 
numb. 

Derivatives: benumb-ed, adj., benumb-ed-ness, 
n., benumb-ing, adj., benumb-ing-ly, adv. 
bcnz-, form of benzo- before a vowel, 
benzene, n. — Fr. Benzin , a name coined by the 
German chemist Eilhardt Mitscherlich (1794- 
1863) in 1833; so called by him because he ob- 
tained it through the distillation of benzoic acid 
with lime. The spelling benzene is due to A.W. 
Hofmann. See benzoin. 

benzine, benzin, n., a volatile, inflammable liquid. 
— See benzene and chem. suff. -ine, -in. 
benzo-, before a vowel benz-, combining form 
meaning ‘relating to benzene*. — See benzene, 
benzoic, adj., pertaining to benzoin. — See ben- 
zoin and -ic. 

benzoin, n„ a balsamic resin. — F. benjoin, fr. 
Sp. benjui, which is shortened fr. lo-benjui (the 
first syllable having been mistaken for the def. 
article), fr. Arab, lubdn jawt, ‘frankincense of 
Java’ (Java is the former name of Sumatra). 
For the etymology of Arabic lubdn see leban. 
benzol, n., benzene. — Altered fr. Benzin by the 
German chemist Baron Justus von Liebig (1803- 
73) in 1834. — See benzene and -ol (representing 
L. oleum, ‘oil’). 

benzoyl, n., a univalent radical, C 6 H 5 CO, found 
in benzoic acid. — Coined by the German chem- 
ists Baron Justus von Liebig (1803-73) and 
Friedrich Wohler (1800-82) fr. benzo- and -yl. 
bepaint, tr. v. — Formed fr. pref. be- and paint, 
beplaster, tr. v. — Formed fr. pref. be- and 
plaster. 

be powder, tr. v. — Formed fr. pref. be- and 
powder. 

bequeathe, tr. v. — ME. biquethen, fr. OE. 
becwepan, ‘to say, bequeathe’, which is formed 
fr. pref. be- and ewe pan, ‘to say s . See quoth and 
cp. next word. 

Derivatives: bequeth-al, n., bequeath-er, n. 
bequest, n. — ME. biqueste, a blend of ME. bi- 
quide and queste (see quest). ME. biquide is 
formed fr. pref. bi- (see be-) and OE. ewide. 



‘a saying, declaration’, which is rel. to OE. 
ewepan, ‘to say’. See quoth and cp. prec. word, 
berakah, n., blessing, benediction. — Heb. 
b e rakhd h , ‘blessing’, from the stem of berdkh , 
‘he blessed’, which is rel. to Aram, barikh , 
Arab, bdraka, Ethiop. bdraka, ‘he blessed’, 
Akkad, kardbu (a metathesis form), ‘to bless’, 
Ethiop. mekrab (metath.), ‘temple’. Cp. cherub, 
griffin. 

Berber, n. — Arab, bdrbar, ‘the people of Bar- 
bary’, perhaps derived fr. Gk. pappapoq, ‘bar- 
bar’ (see barbaric). 

Berberidaceae, n. pi., the barberry family {bot.) 

— Formed fr. Berberis with suff. -aceae. 
berberidaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 

-aceous. 

Berberis, n., a genus of plants, the barberry (bot.) 

— ML. berberis, barbaris, ‘barberry’, fr. Arab. 
barbaris , in vulgar pronunciation berberis, ‘bar- 
berry’. Cp. barberry. 

berceau, n., cradle; bower. — F., ‘cradle’, fr. 
bercer, ‘to rock’ (cp. OProven$. bresar, Catal. 
bressarj, from the Gaulish base *berta-, ‘to 
shake’. Cp. Ir. bertaim , ‘I shake’, 
berceuse, n., a cradlesong. — F., ‘a woman who 
rocks an infant; cradlesong’, fr. bercer, ‘to 
rock’. See prec. word. 

Bercbemia, a genus of vines of the buckthorn 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after M. Berchem , 
a French botanist of the 17th century. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

bereave, tr. v. — ME. bereven , fr. OE. bereafian, 
fr. pref. be- and reafian, ‘to plunder, ravage’. See 
reave. 

Derivatives: bereav-ed, adj., bereave-ment, n. 
bereav-ed, n. 

bereft, adj. — Prop. pp. of bereave, 
berengelite, n., a resinous material. — Named 
after San Juan de Berengela , a province of Peru. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
berengena, n., the eggplant. — Sp., fr. Arab. 
badinjdn (in vulgar pronunciation bedinjen), ult. 
fr. Persian, See aubergine. 

Berenice, fem. PN. — L. Berenice, fr. Bepevfoo), 
Macedonian var. of Gk. Oepevhcrj, lit. ‘bringer 
of victory’, fr. <pepeiv, ‘to bring’, and v6«j, 
‘victory’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and Nike, and cp. 
Veronica. Cp. also varnish. 

Bereshith, n., 1) the creation; 2) the first book of 
the Pentateuch (= Gk. Genesis , lit. ‘origin’). — 
Heb. Bereshith, shortened fr. Sipher ma'ds# 1 
b e reshith, ‘the Book of the creation’. Since 
b e reshith happens to be the first word of the 
Pentateuch, it was erroneously assumed that 
the first book of the Pentateuch was called 
Bereshith from the first word of its Hebrew 
text. This erroneous belief gave rise to the 
custom of naming Hebrew books (also the other 
four books of the Pentateuch) from initial 
words of the text. — Heb. bereshith lit. means 
‘in the beginning’. It is formed fr. pref. b e -, ‘in’, 
and reshith, (for *r v eshfth), ‘beginning’, a 
derivative of rosh, ‘head’, which is rel. to Aram. 
resh , Akkad, reshu, Arab, rd's, Ethiop, res, 
‘head’. Cp. race, ‘tribe’, rais, reis, resh, Rosh 
Hodesh, Rosh Hashanah. 
beret, n., a flat round cap. — F. beret , occasion- 
ally written also berret , fr. berret, a word of the 
dialect of Beam, fr. Old Gascon berret, ‘cap’, 
fr. Late L. birrus , also birrum , ‘large cloak with 
a hood’. See biretta and cp. barret, burnous, 
bergamot, n., the tree Citrus bergamia. — Fr. 
Bergamo, a city in Lombardy, Italy, 
bergamot, n., kind of pear. — F. bergamot, fr. It. 
bergamotta, fr. Turk, beg armudi, lit. ‘pear of 
a bey’, influenced in form by the Italian place- 
name Bergamo. See bey. 

bergander, n., sheldrake (obsol.) — Prob. a blend 
of Du. bergeend, ‘sheldrake’, lit. ‘mountain 
duck’ (see barrow, ‘mountain’, and Anas), and 
E. gander. Cp. goosander, 
berger, n., a long curl hanging down from the 
nape of the neck to the shoulder. — F. bergere , 
‘shepherdess ; style of dressing the hair’, fem. of 
berger, ‘shepherd’, fr. VL. berbicarius, ‘shep- 
herd’, fr. berbexr, corresponding to L. vervex, 
‘wether’, which is cogn. with Homeric and Ion. 
Gk. elpQQ, ‘wool’, which stands for *£pros, dis- 
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similated fr. *f£pfo<;. See erio- and cp. next 
word. 

bergere, n., l) a shepherdess; 2) a style of sofa; 
a style of armchair (both in vogue ut the 18th 
century. — F., Shepherdess; a large and deep 
armchair’. See prec. word 
beri-beri, n., a disease characterized by wasting. 

— From intensifying reduplication of Singha- 
lese beri, ‘weakness’. 

berith, n , circumcision of the male child {Jewish 
religion ). — Heb. b*rith, ‘covenant’, rel. to Ak- 
kad. baru, ‘to bind’ (whence biritu, ‘fetter, cov- 
enant’. Cp. B’nai B’rith. Berith in the above 
sense is the abbreviation of berith milah , ‘cov- 
enant of the circumcision’, so called in allusion 
to Gen. 17: 1 off. and to Mishnah Nedarim, 3 : 1 1 . 
Berkeleian, adj., pertaining to George Berkeley 
or his philosophy. See next word and -ian. 
Berkeleianism, n. — The idealistic system of 
philosophy taught by George Berkeley (1685- 
1753 ). For the ending see suff. -ism. 
berkelium, n., a radioactive element ( chem .) — 
ModL., named after Berkeley in California, 
where it was discovered. For the ending see suff. 
-ium. 

berlin, n., a kind of four-wheeled carriage. — 
F. berline , named after Berlin , Germany, 
whence this kind of carriage was imported 
into France in the second half of the 17th 
and in the first half of the 18th century, 
berline, also berlin, n., an automobile body with 
a glass partition at the rear of the driver’s seat. 

— F. berline . See prec. word. 

berlinite, n., a hydrous aluminum phosphate 
{mineral.) — Named after N.H. Berlin, Professor 
of the University of Lund. For the ending see 
subst. 'suff. -ite. 

berloquc, breloque, n., a drumbeat. — F., a word 
of imitative origin. 

berm, also berme, n., a narrow ledge. — F. berme, 
fr. Du. berm y fr. MDu. baerm , which is rel. to 
ON. barmr, ‘brim’, fr. I.-E. base *bher~, ‘edge, 
point; to bore, pierce’. Cp. the related base 
*bhre-m-, of s.m„ whence E. brim (q.v.) 

Bernard, masc. PN. — F., fr. G. Bernhard y lit. 
‘bold as a bear’, fr. OHG. bero , ‘bear’, and 
harti, ‘hard, bold’. See bear, the animal, and 
hard. 

berrugate, n., the fish called scientifically Verru- 
gato pacificus . — Fr. Sp. verruga , ‘wart’, fr. L. 
verruca. See verruca and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

berry, n. — ME. berie y fr. OE. berige y berie , rel. 
to OS., OHG. beri y ON. ber, Dan. beer, Swed. 
bar, MHG. ber , G. Beere y Goth, basi (in weina- 
basi ‘grape’), Du. bes y bezie, ‘berry’, and prob. 
to OE. basu, ‘purple’, and cogn. with Mir. base, 
‘red’. Cp. anbury. 

Derivatives: berry , intr. v., berri-ed, adj., ber - 
ri-er, n. 

bersagliere, n. any of a corps of riflemen in the 
Italian army. — It., ‘sharpshooter*, fr. bersaglio , 
‘mark’, rel. to OF. berser , ‘to shoot with the 
bow’, bersail , her sage, ‘target’; of uncertain 
origin. 

berserker, n,, a Norse warrior. — ON. berserkr, 
a word lit. meaning ‘bear’s skin’, and referring 
to the warrior’s garments. For the first element 
see bear, the animal, for the second see sark. 
Berteroa, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family {hot.) — ModL., named after the Italian 
botanist Carlo Giuseppe Bertero ( 1789-1831). 
berth, n. — The orig. meaning of this word was 
‘convenient sea room’. It is formed with subst. 
suff. -th from the stem of the verb bear, hence 
derivatively identical with birth. 

Derivatives: berth, tr. v., berth-er , n., berth- 
ing, n. 

Bertha, fem. PN. — G., fr. OHG. Berahta, Pe- 
rahta, name of a female deity, lit. ‘the bright 
one’, fr. OHG. beraht, ‘bright,’ which is related 
to OE. beorht, ‘bright’. See bright, 
bertha, n., a kind of broad collar. — From 
Bertha , a woman’s name. 

Bertillon system, a system of anthropometry as 
a means of identifying persons. — Named after 
its inventor Alphonse Bertillon, a French anthro- 
pologist and criminologist (1853-1914). 



Bertram, masc. PN. — OHG. Berahtram, lit. ‘a 
bright raven’, fr. beraht, ‘bright’, and hram, a 
collateral form of hraban, ‘raven’. See bright and 
raven and cp. the second element in Ingram, 
bertrandite, n., a beryllium silicate (mineral.) — 
Named after the French mineralogist E. Ber- 
trand, who first analyzed it. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Berula, n., a genus of plants of the parsley family 
( hot .) — L. berula, ‘water cress*, dissimulated fr. 
*beruva, a word of Celtic origin. Cp. W. berwr , 
Mir. biror, bilor, ‘water cress’, 
beryl, n. — ME., fr. OF. beryl (F. beryl), fr. L. 
beryl Ins, fr. Gk. p7jpuXXo<;, fr. Prakrit veruliya, 
transposed fr. veluriya (whence OI. vaijurya-), 
which prob. derives from the name of the city 
Velur (now called Belur ). Cp. G. Brille, ‘spec- 
tacles’, from the pi. of MHG. bril, of s.m., which 
derives fr. MHG. berille, ‘beryl*, fr. L. beryl- 
lus (the first spectacles were made from beryl). 
Cp. also brilliant, the first element in besiclo- 
meter and the second element in chrysoberyl. 
beryllium, n., a metallic element, called also 
glucinum (chem .) — ModL., fr. L. beryllus (see 
beryl) ; so called because it was’ first obtained 
through isolation from beryl (by the French 
chemist Nicolas-Louis Vauquelin in 1797). For 
the ending see suff. -ium. 
berzelianite, n., copper selenide (mineral.) — 
Named after the Swedish chemist Baron Jons 
Jakob Berzelius (1779-1848), who first analyzed 
it. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
berzelite, n., arsenate of calcium, magnesium and 
manganese (mineral.) — Named after the Swed- 
dish chemist Baron Jons Jakob Berzelius (1779- 
1848). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
bescreen, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and screen, 
beseech, trans. v. — ME. besechen , fr, be-, and 
sechen , seken, ‘to seek*. See seek and cp. G. 
besuchen, ‘to visit’ (fr. be- and suchen, the equi- 
valent of E. seek). 

Derivatives: beseech-ing, adj., beseech-ing-ly, 
adv. 

beseem, impers. v. — Formed fr. be- and seem, 
beset, tr. v. — ME. besetten, fr. OE. besettan, ‘to 
set on, adorn’, rel. to Du. bezetten, OHG. bi- 
sazjan, G. besetzen, Goth, bisatjan. See be- and 
the verb set. 

Derivatives: besett-er , n., besett-ing, adj. 
beshrew, tr. v. — ME. beschrewen, ‘to pervert*, 
fr. be- and schrewen , ‘to curse*. See shrew, ‘to 
curse*. 

besiclo meter, n., an instrument for measuring 
the forehead to establish the exact size of the 
spectacles. — A hybrid coined fr. F. besides 
(pi.), ‘spectacles*, and Gk. pfrpov, ‘measure*. 
The first element is an alteration of OF. bericle , 
fr. L. beryllus, ‘beryl*. The ending of OF. bericle 
was prob. suggested by the synonym escarboucle, 
‘carbuncle’; see beryl. For the second element 
see meter, ‘poetical rhythm*, 
beside, prep. — ME. besiden , beside , fr. OE. be 
sidan, ‘by the side’, fr. be, ‘by’, and dative of 
side, ‘side*. See by and side, 
besides, adv. — Formed fr. prec. word with the 
adv. gen. suff. -s. 

Derivative : besides , prep, 
besiege, tr. v. — Formed with change of pref. fr. 
OF. asegier (F. assUger ), fr. VL. *assedicare, 
fr. ad- and *sedicum , ‘seat’, fr. L. sedere, ‘to sit*. 
See be- and siege. 

Derivatives: besieg-er , n., besieg-ing, n., besieg- 
ing-ly , adv. 

beslaver, tr. v. — Formed fr. pref. be- and slaver, 
besmear, tr. v. — Formed fr. pref. be- and smear, 
besmirch, tr. v. — Formed fr. pref. be- and smirch, 
besom, n. — ME. besum, fr. OE. besma, besema, 
rel. to OS. besmo , OFris. besma, MDu. besem, 
bessem, Du. bezem , OHG. besmo, besamo, MHG. 
besme , besem , besen, G. Besen. The original 
meaning is ‘something bound or twisted’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bheidh -, ‘to bind, twist*. See fisc. 
Derivatives: besom , tr. v., besom-er , n. 
besot, tr. v., to make sottish. — Formed fr. be- 
and sot. 

Derivatives: besott-ed, adj., besotted-ly, adv., 
besott-ed-ness , n. 

besought, past tense and pp. of beseech. — ME. 



besdht(e), fr. besechen. See beseech and cp. 
sought. 

bespangle, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and spangle. 
Derivative: bespangl-ed, adj. 
bespatter, tr. v. — Formed fr.- be- and spatter. 

Derivative: bespat ter-er, n. 
bespeak, tr. v. — ME. bespeken, fr. OE, be- 
sp(r)ecan, ‘to speak about’, rel. to Du .bespreken, 
G. besprechen. See be- and speak, 
besprent, adj., sprinkled (archaic). — ME. be- 
spreynt, pp. of besprengen, fr. OE. besprengan , 
‘to besprinkle’, rel. to Du. and G. besprengen, 
of same meaning. See be- and sprinkle and cp. 
next word. 

besprinkle, tr. v. — Formed fr. pref. be- and 
sprinkle. 

Bessemer process, Bessemer steel. — So called 
after Sir Harry Bessemer, engineer and inventor 
(1813-98). 

best, adj. — ME., fr. OE. best , dissimilated fr. 
betst, rel. to ON. beztr, Du. best, OHG. bes^isto, 
MHG., G. best, Goth, batists, ‘best’, OE. batian , 
‘to become better’, bot, ‘remedy, cure, improve- 
ment, compensation’, and possibly cognate with 
OI .bhadrah, ‘favorable, good’, Avestic hubadra-, 
lucky*. Cp. better. Cp. also batten, ‘to grow 
fat’, boot, ‘advantage’. For the dissimilation of 

OE. betst into best cp. last , adj. 

bestead, adj. — ME. bestad, ‘placed, situated’, 
formed fr. be- and stad, ‘placed’, fr. ON. 
staddr , ‘placed’, pp. of stedja, ‘to place, fix’. See 
stead. 

bestead, tr. v., to help. — Formed fr. be- and 
stead, v., which derives fr. stead, n. 
bestial, adj. — F., fr. L. bestidlis, ‘like a beast’, 
fr. bestia, ‘beast’. See beast and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: bestial-ly , adv., bestiary (q.v.), 
bestial-ize , tr. v. 

bestiality, n. — F. bestialite, fr. bestial, fr. L. bes- 
tidlis. See prec. word and -ity. 
bestiary, n., a medieval collection of fables about 
beasts. — ML. bestiarium, *a treatise on beasts’, 
prop. neut. of the L. adjective bestidrus, ‘per- 
taining to beasts’, and as a noun, fr. bestia, 
‘beast*. See beast and subst. suff. -ary. 
bestir, tr. v. — ME. be stir en, fr. OE. best yr ian, 
‘to heap up’, fr. be- and styrian , ‘to set in mo- 
tion*. See stir. 

bestow, tr. y. — ME. be stow en, fr. be- and 
stowen. See stow. 

Derivatives: bestow-al , n., bestow-er , n. 
bestrew, tr. v. — ME. bestrowen, fr. OE. be- 
st reow ian, ‘to bestrew, cover’, fr. be- and 
streowian, ‘to strew’. See strew, 
bestrewn, pp. of bestrew. 

bestride, tr. v. — ME. bestriden , fr. OE. bestridan, 
‘to mount a horse*, fr. be- and stridan , ‘to stride’. 
See stride. 

bet, n. — Prob. aphetic for the ME, noun abet, fr. 

OF. abet, fr. abeter, ‘to incite, bait’, lit. ‘to cause 
to bite*. See abet 

Derivatives: bet , tr. and intr. v., better , n. 
(q.v.), bett-ing , n., betl-or , n. 
beta, n., name of the 2nd letter of the Greek al- 
phabet. — Gk. $f\x<x, fr. Heb.-Phoen. bith ; see 
beth. The a was added because a Greek word 
cannot end with a t; cp. alpha and words there 
referred to. 

Beta, n., a genus of plants of the goosefoot 
family (bot.) — L., ‘the beet’. See beet, 
betake, reflex, v. — ME. bitaken , ‘to entrust’, fr. bi- 
(see be-) and taken , ‘to take’. See take, 
betatron, n., a device for accelerating the velo- 
cities of electrons or beta rays. — Coined fr. 
beta (rays) and (elec)tron. 

betel, n., the leaf of the pepper called Piper betel . 
— Port, betel, betle , betre , fr. Malayal. veffila, 
fr. veru ila, ‘simple leaf’, 
beth, n., name of the 2nd letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Heb. beth, lit. ‘house’; so called 
in allusion to the ancient Hebrew form of this 
letter. See bethel and cp. beta, 
bethel, n., a house of worship. — Heb. be!h El, 
‘the house of God’. Beth is the state construct 
of bdyith, ‘house’, and rel. to Aram, baythd , 
bethd, Ugar. bt, Arab, bayt, Akkad. bUu, 
‘house’; cp. beth, beta. Cp. also Basque bait a, 
‘house’. For the second element see El. Cp. 




BETHESDA 



baetulus, baetyl. 

Bethesda, n., a pool at Jerusalem; a chapel. — 
Gk. B7]$ea8a, fr. Aram, beth hesdd, ‘house of 
mercy’. See bethel and Hasidim and cp. beth, 
beta. 

bethink, reflex, v. — ME. bethenchen, fr. OE. 
bepencan , ‘to consider’, formed fr. be- and pen- 
can, ‘to think’. See think and cp. Du. and G. 
bedenken. 

betide, intr. and tr. v. — ME. betiden, formed fr. 
be- and tiden, ‘to happen’, fr. OE. tidan. See 

tide. 

betimes, adv. — Formed fr. be- and adv. gen. of 
OE. tima, ‘time’. See time and -s. 
betoken, tr. v. — ME. betacnien , fr. be- and OE. 
tacnian, ‘to signify, betoken’, for tacn, ‘sign, 
token’. See token. 

Derivative: betoken-er , n. 

bvton, n., a kind of concrete. — F., fr. L. bitumen, 
‘mineral pitch’, later used in the sense of ‘mud, 
sand’. See bitumen. 

Betonica, n., a genus of plants of the mint family 
(bot.) — L. betonica , ‘bettony’. See next word, 
betony, n., a plant of the genus Betonica. — F. 
betoine , fr. L. betonica , var. of vettonica , named 
from thb VettSnes , Vectdnes (pi.), a tribe living 
near the Tagus (now Tajo) in Lusitania (now 
Portugal). Vectdnes is prob, a derivative of ve- 
here , ‘to draw, carry’, and lit. means ‘carriers’. 
See vehicle. 

betray, tr. v. — ME. betraien , a hybrid coined 
fr. be- and OF. tralr (F. trahir ), ‘to betray’, 
which was formed— with change of conju- 
gation — fr. L. tradere. Cp. It. tradire , OProv- 
eng. trair , ‘to betray’, and see tradition. Cp. al- 
so traitor, treason. 

Derivatives: betray-al , n., betray-er, n., betray - 
ment, n. 

betroth, tr. v. — ME. betreuthen. See be- and 
troth, truth. 

Derivatives : betroth-al, n., betroth-ed, adj. andn. 
better, adj. — ME. bettere , bettre (adj.), bet (adv.), 
fr. OE. betera (adj.), bet (adv.), rel. to ON. betri 
(adj.), betr (adv.), Dan. bedre, Swed. bdttre , Du. 
be ter (adj. and adv.), OHG. be^iro (adj.), ba$ 
(adv.) G. besser (adj. and adv.), Goth, batiza 
(adj.) See best and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : better , v. (q.v.), better, adv. and n., 
better-ing , n., better-ment , n. 
better, tr. and intr. v. — OE. beterian , fr. betera , 
‘better’. See better, adj. 

better, n., one who bets. — Formed fr. bet with 
agential suff. -er. 

betty, n., flask of oil; crowbar, etc. — From 
Betty , pet name of Elizabeth. 

Betuia, n., the genus of the birches (bot.) — L. 
be tula, betulla , ‘birch tree’, fr. Gaulish betu-, 
‘bitumeft’ (found in PN.s); cp. Mir. be it he, 
‘box tree’, W. bedwen , ‘birch tree’. According 
to Pliny the birch tree was called betu-la, i.e. 
‘bitumen tree’, because the Gauls extracted tar 
from it; see bitumen. 

between, prep, and adv. — ME. bitweonen , bi- 
twenen , bitwene. fr. OE. betweonpm, fr. be-, ‘by’, 
and tweonum, dative pi. of tweon, ‘double, 
twain’, which is rel. to Goth, tweihnai, ‘two 
each’, fr. twa , ‘two’. See be-, twain, two, and 
cp. next word. 

betwixt, prep, and adv. — ME. betwixe, fr. OE. 
betweox, betweohs, betwux, betwyx, fr. pref. be-, 
‘by’, and a form of twa, ‘two* ; cp. OHG. zwisk, 
zwiski, MHG. zwisc, ‘twofold’, OS. twisk, ‘be- 
tween’, Du. tussen, G. zwischen , of s.m. See 
between. For the final - 1 cp. against, amongst, 
etc. 

Beulah, fern. PN. — Heb. b e *uld h , ‘married wom- 
an’, fern. pp. of ba'dt, ‘he married’, rel. to bdtal, 
‘lord, ruler, husband’. See Baal, 
beurre, n., butter. — F., ‘butter*, fr. earlier burre , 
fr. L. butyrum, fr. Gk. pouTupov. See butter, 
beurre, n., any kind of pear with soft flesh. — F., 
pp. of beurrer , ‘to butter’, fr. beurre , ‘butter’. 
See prec. word. 

bevel, n., inclination of a surface. — OF. *balvel 
(whence F. beveau , biveau), ‘bevel rule’, fr. OF. 
baif, ‘with an open mouth’, fr. baer, beer , ‘to 
gape’. See bay, ‘part in the wall’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 



Derivatives: bevel, tr. v. bevel(l)-ed, adj., be- 
vel(l)-er, n. 

beverage, n. — OF. bevrage, bovrage (F. breu- 
vage ), fr. beivre, boivre (F. boire ), ‘to drink’, fr. 
L. bibere . See bibulous and -age and cp. bevy, 
abreuvoir. 

bevue, n., error, blunder. — F. bevue, ‘blunder, 
mistake, slip’, fr. OF. bes-vue, lit. ‘an erroneous 
vue\ fr. pejorative pref. bes-, which derives fr. 
L. bis, ‘twice’ (see bis-; for sense development cp. 
OF. bes-torne, ‘badly turned’, lit. ‘twice turned’), 
and fr. vue , ‘sight’, prop. fem. pp. of voir, ‘to 
see’, fr. L. videre , ‘to see’. See vision and cp. 
words there referred to. 

bevy, n., i) a flock of birds; 2) a company, esp. of 
women. — F. bevte, ‘a flock of larks or quails', 
fr. It. beva. The orig. meaning was prob. ‘a com- 
pany of drinking birds’, fr. It. bevere, ‘to drink’, 
fr. L. bibere. See bibulous and cp. prec. word, 
bewail, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and wail, 
beware, intr. and tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and 
ware, adj. 

bewilder, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and wilder. 
Derivatives: bewilder-ed, adj., bewilder-ed-iy , 
adv., bewilder-ed-ness, n., bewilder-ing, adj., be- 
wilder-ing-ly, adv. 

bewitch, tr. v. — Formed fr. be- and witch. 
Derivatives: bewitch-ed, adj., bewitch-ing, adj., 
bewitch-ing-ly , adv. 

bewray, tr. v., to reveal, divulge (archaic) — 
ME. bewreien, bewreyen, ‘to reveal’, fr. be- and 
OE. wregan , ‘to accuse’, which is rel. to OS. 
wrogian, OFris. wrogia , OHG. ruogen, MHG. 
riiegen, ‘to accuse’, G. rtigen, ‘to censure’, Goth. 
wrohjan , ‘to accuse’, ON. rtegja, ‘to slander, de- 
fame’, Du. wroegen , ‘to prick’ (said of con- 
science), OE., OS. wroht, OFris. wrogie , MHG. 
ruoge, rtiege, Goth, wrohs, ‘accusation’. G. Riige, 
‘censure’, ON. rog, ‘quarrel, slander’, 
bey, n., 1) governor of a district in Turkey; 2) a 
Turkish title of honor. — Osmanli equivalent 
of Turk. beg. Cp. beg, ‘bey’, begum, 
beylic, beylik, n. — Turk., formed fr. bey and 
- lik , a suff. expressing quality. Cp. pashalik. 
beyond, adv. and prep. — ME. biyeonde, biyonde , 
fr. OE. begeondan, ‘beyond’, fr. be- and geond , 
‘yond, yonder’. See yon, yond, yonder. 
Derivative: beyond, n. 

bezant, n., a gold coin. — Orig. ‘coin of Byzan- 
tium’, fr. OF. besan , besant, fr. L. byzantius . 
short for Byzantius nummus, ‘Byzantine coin'. 
See Byzantine. 

bezel, n., a sloping edge. — OF. bezel (F. biseau), 
*a sloping edge, bevel, prob. orig. meaning a 
stone with two angles’; fr. VL. *bis-alus, ‘hav- 
ing two angles’, fr. L. bis , ‘twice’, and ala, ‘wing, 
side’. See bis- and ala. 

bezesteen, n., a bazaar. — Pers. bezestan , formed 
fr. bez (whence Arab, bazz), ‘flax, linen clothes', 
and - stan , a suff. denotihg place, which is rel. 
to Avestic stdna- (in compounds), ‘place’, lit. 
‘a place where to stand’. See Hindustani, 
bezetta, bezette, n., a dyeing material made by 
dipping linen rags into certain coloring matters. 
— It. pezzetta , dimin. of pezza, ‘piece of cloth', 
a word of Gaulish origin. See piece and -ette. 
bezique, n., a card game. — F. besigue, of un- 
known origin. 

bezoar, n., orig. a term for antidote ; later used 
for concoctions found in the stomach or in- 
testines of certain animals and thought to have 
antidotal properties. — F. bezoard, fr. Sp. be- 
zoar (cp. Port, bezuar), fr. Arab, badizahr, often 
shortened into bazahr (see Frey tag, Lexicon 
Arabico-Latinum, I, 79a and b), ult. fr. Pers. 
badzahr, padzahr, ‘counterpoison, bezoar stone*, 
lit. ‘protecting (against) poison’, fr. pad, ‘pro- 
tecting, guarding; guardian, lord, master’, and 
zahr, ‘poison’. For the first element see padi- 
shah. The second element is rel. to Pers. zehre, 
‘gall, bile’, Pahlavi zahr, ‘poison’, Avestic zara -, 
‘gall, bile’, and cogn. with Gk. xokf], ‘gall, bile’. 
See choler. 

bezonian, n., knave, rascal. — Formed with suff. 
-ian, fr. It. bisogno, ‘want, need’, which is rel. to 
F. besogne, ‘work, task, job’, besoin, ‘want, 
need’, OPr ovens, bezonh, ‘want’, bezonha , ‘want, 
work, task*. These words prob. derive fr. Fran- 



kish *bisunnia, which is formed fr. bi-, ‘by’, be- 
side’ (see be-), and *sunnid (rel. to OS. sunnea), 
‘care’, whence Olt. sogna, F. soin, OProven?. 
sonh, sonha, ‘care’. See Dauzat, DELF., p.85 
s.v. besogne. 

bezzle, tr. v., to plunder, consume; intr. v., to 
revel (dial. English). — OF. besiflier , ‘to tor- 
ment’, freq. of beser, ‘to be scared, be startled’ 
(said of cows stung by gadflies), fr. OHG. bi$- 
3an, ‘to bite, sting’ ; see bite and cp. embezzle. 
See R. Grandsaignes d'Hauterive, Diction naire 
d’ancien frangais, Paris, 1947, p.62 s.v. besii/ier . 
bezzo, n., name of a small Venetian silver coin. — 
It., fr. G. Batz, Batzen, name of a small Swiss 
coin, orig.. meaning ‘a thick piece’, and rel. to 
the verb batzen, ‘to be sticky, be adhesive’. See 
batz. 

Bhaga, n., a god of wealth ( Vedic my t hoi) — 
OI. Bhagah, lit. ‘allotter, distributer, master, 
lord’, fr. bhajati , ‘assigns, allots, apportions, en- 
joys, loves’, rel. to Avestic baya, OPers. bag a, 
‘master, lord, god’. See baksheesh and cp. next 
word. Cp. also pagoda. 

Bhagavad-Gita, the celebrated dialogue between 
Krishna and Arjuna inserted in the Maha- 
bharata. — OL Bhdgavadgita , ‘the song of the 
Sublime One’, compounded of Bhaga, suff. 
-vant (corresponding to Gk. -fevr~, -evt-) and 
gi-ta, ‘song’, prop. fem. pp. of gdyate, ‘sings, 
calls’, from the I.-E. imitative base *ga-, *gi- y 
whence also Avestic ga&d, Pers. gdh, ‘song’, 
Lith. giedoti , ‘to sing’, giesmi, ‘song’, Lett. 
diesma, ‘song’. 

bhang, n., the Indian hemp. — Hind, bhang , fr. 
OI. bhahgd, ‘hemp’, which is cogn. with Russ. 
pentka (whence Pol. pienka ), ‘hemp’, 
bhat, n., 1) a bard; 2) a title of respect. — Hind. 
bhaf, fr. OI. bhattah, a title, prob. rel. to bhart - 
fib, ‘bearer, supporter, master’, from the stem 
of bharati, ‘he bears’, fr. I.-E., base *bher -, ‘to 
bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, 
bhava, n., becoming, birth, origin, world, health. 
— OI. bhavdh, rel. to bhavitram, ‘world’, bhdmih, 
bhdman-, ‘earth, world’, from the stem of bhd- 
vati, ‘becomes, happens’, fr. I.-E. base *bheu -, 
*bhu-, ‘to be, exist’, whence also Gk. <puetv, ‘to 
make to grow’, ‘nature’, L. fid, ‘I be- 

come’, fuf, ‘I have been’, OE. beon , ‘to be'. See 
be and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
Bhumi Devi, bhut. 

bheesty, n., a water carrier. — Hind, bhisti, fr. 
Pers. bihisti, ‘one from Paradise’, fr. bihist, 
‘Paradise’, which is rel. to Avestic vahishta -, 
Pahlavi vahisht , OI. v as is /hah, ‘best’. 

Bhrigu, n., one of the aerial class of gods in Vedic 
mythology. — OI. Bhfgub, lit. ‘shining, re- 
splendent’, rel. to bhrdjate, ‘shines’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bhleg- , ‘to shine’, whence also Gk. <px£yetv, 
‘to bum’, <pAo£, gen. <pXoy6c, ‘flame of fire', L. 
ftagrdre , ‘to burn’. See flagrant and cp. phlegm. 
Bhumi Devi, the earth goddess in Hindu myth- 
ology. — OI. bhdmih , ‘earth’, and devt, ‘goddess’. 
For the etymology of the first word see bhava, 
for that of the second see Devi, 
bhut, n., a demon, a ghost. — Hind, bhut , fr. OI. 
bhutah, lit. ‘a being, creature’, rel. to bhdmih, 
bhdman-, ‘earth, world’. See bhava. 
bf-, pref. meaning ‘two’. — L. bi-, ‘twice, double’, 
fr. bis, ‘twice’, cogn. with. OI. dvi-, Gk. 81- 
(for 8ft-), OE. twi-, ‘twice, double’. See bis and 
cp. di-, ‘two’, dis-, twi-, two. Cp. also binary, 
combine, barouche, breba. 
biangular, adj., having two angles. — Formed fr. 
bi- and angular. 

biannual, adj., occurring twice a year. — Formed 
fr. bi- and annual. 

Derivative: biannual-ly, adv. 

Bianca, fem. PN. — It., prop. fem. of bianco 
‘white’, rel. to F. blanc, fem. blanche, ‘white’. 
See blank and cp. Blanch, 
bias, n., 1) slant; 2) prejudice. — F. biais, ‘slope, 
obliquity, bias’, prob. fr. OProven^. biais ; which 
prob. derives fr. Gk. e7EixapcTio<;, ‘slanting, 
oblique’ [through the medium of VL. *(e)bigus- 
sius\. Gk. sTrtxipato? is formed fr. em, *at, 
upon’ (see epi-), and x&p, ‘head', which is rel. 
to xapa, ‘head’. See carotid. 

Derivative: bias, tr.v. 
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biaxial, adj., having two axes. — Formed fr. bi- 
and axial. 

bib, n., a piece of linen, worn by children over the 
breast. — Prob. fr. bib, ‘to drink’ Cp. biberon. 
bib, tr. and intr. v. to drink. — L. bibere, ‘to 
drink’. See bibulous and cp. imbibe. 
Derivatives: bibb-er, n., bibb-ing, n. 
biberon, n., infant’s feeding bottle. — F., fr. L. 
bibere , ‘to drink’. See bibulous and cp. bib, 
‘piece of linen’. 

bibitory, adj., pertaining to drinking (rare). — 
ModL. bibitorius , fr. Late L. bib i tor, ‘drinker, 
toper’, fr. bibere , ‘to drink’. See bibulous and 
-ory. 

Bible, n. — ME. bible, fr. OF. (= F.) bible, fr. L. 
biblia , fr. Gk. [3i(3X(a, ‘collection of writings’, 
pi. of {BipAiov, ‘paper, scroll, book’. This is the 
dimin. of {3 l[ 1 Xo<;, p6(3Ao<;, ‘the inner bark of 
papyrus; book’, fr*B6[iXo<;, Greek name of the 
famous Phoen transit port, whence the Greeks 
obtained the Egyptian papyrus, Gk. Bu|3Ao<; has 
been assimilated fr. G e bhaL the Heb. -Phoen. 
name of the city (lit. ‘frontier town’ ; cp. Heb. 
g e bhul , ‘frontier, boundary’, Ar&b.jdbal, ‘moun- 
tain’, and see javali). Cp. Jubayl , the actual 
Arabic name of ancient Gebhal. (Jubayl prop, 
is a dimin. formed from the original name of the 
city.) For the sense development of Bible fr. 
Byblos cp. parchment. 

Bibllc, adj., Biblical. — See next word. 

Biblical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
ML. biblicus, fr. L. biblia. See Bible. 
Derivative: Biblical-ly, adv. 
biblico-, combining form meaning ‘Biblical*. — 
Fr. ML. biblicus. See prec. word, 
biblio-, combining form, meaning ‘book*. — Gk. 
jSi^Xio-, fr. ov, dimin. of ptpAos, ‘book’. See 
Bible. 

bibliographer, n. — Formed with agential suff. -er 
fr. Gk. (3t£lXioYp<£<po<;, ‘writer of books, trans- 
criber, copyist’. See next word, 
bibliography, n. — Gk. ptpXioypaipia, ‘writing of 
books’, compounded of (3$Xlov, ‘little book’, 
and -y pa 9 la, fr. ypa<peiv, ‘to write*. See biblio- 
and -graphy. 

Derivatives: bibliograph-ic , bibliograph-ic-al, 
adjs., bibliograph-ic-al-ly , adv. 
bibliolater, n., a worshiper of books. — See next 
word and -later. 

Derivative: bibliolatr-ous, adj. 
bibliolatry, n., worship of books; worship of the 
Bible. — Compounded of biblio- and Gk. 
-Aaxpeia, -Xaxpia, fr. Xaxpeia, ‘hired labor, wor- 
ship’. See -latry. 

bibliomancy, n., divination by opening a book, 
esp. by opening the Bible. — Compounded of 
biblio- and Gk. jiavreta, ‘oracle, divination’. 
See -mancy. 

biblomania, n., book madness. — Compounded 
of biblio- and Gk. fiocvidc, ‘madness, frenzy’. See 
-mania. 

biblomaniac, adj. — Compounded of biblio- and 
ML. maniacus , ‘maniac’. See maniac, 
bibliophil, bibliophile, n. a lover of books. — F. 
bibliophile, ‘lover of books’, compounded of 
biblio- and Gk. <pLXog, ‘friend’. See -phiL 
Derivatives: bibliophil- ic , adj., bibliopkil-ism , n., 
bibliophil-ist , n., bibliophil-y, n. 
bibliopole, n., bookseller. — L. bibliopola, fr. Gk. 
(iiPAio7rcbA7)(;, ‘bookseller’, which is compounded 
of pLpXiov, ‘book’ (see biblio-), and ttwXtjc, 
‘merchant, seller’, which derives fr. I.-E. base 
*pel-, ‘to sell, purchase, barter, gain’. See 
monopoly. 

bibliotheca, n., a library. — L. bibliotheca , fr. 
Gk. pt(3Xio£7)XY), lit. ‘a case for books’, which 
is compounded of {3t[JAtov, ‘book’, -9-7 ] xyj, ‘case, 
chest, sheath’. See biblio- and theca. 
Derivative: bibliothec-al, adj. 
bibliothecary, n., a librarian — L. bibliothecdrtus , 
fr. bibliotheca. See prec. word and subst. suff. 
-ary. 

Derivative : bibliothecar-ial, adj. 
bibulous, adj., fond of drink; spongy. — L. bi - 
bulus, ‘drinking readily’, fr. bibere ‘to drink*, 
assimilated fr. *pibere, which is cogn., with OI. 
plbati , ‘drinks’, OIr. if, ‘drink!*, OW. iben, ‘we 
drink’ ; from the reduplication of I.-E. base *pi-. 



*pd(i)-, ‘to drink’, whence OI. pdti, ‘drinks’, 
paydyati, pdydte, ‘gives to drink \ pdnam, ‘bev- 
erage’, Arm. *mpem, *1 drink*, Gk. 7cfvetv, ‘to 
drink’, 7 c6cti<;, ‘a drink’, ‘a drinking, a 

drinking bout’, L. potare , ‘to drink’, potio, ‘a 
draft, drink’, OSlav. pijg, piti , ‘to drink’. See 
potion and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
abreuvoir, beverage, bevy, bib, ‘to drink’, bib, 
‘piece of cloth’, biberon, imbibe, imbrue. For E. 
-ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: bibulous-ly, adv., bibulous-ness, n. 

bicameral, adj. having two chambers (said of 
legislative bodies). — Formed fr. bi-, camera 
and adj. suff. -al. 

bicarbonate, n. (chem.) — Formed fr. bi- and 
carbonate. 

bice, n., blue or green pigment. — F. bis, ‘brown, 
tawny’, rel. to OProven?. bis. It. bigio; of un- 
known origin. 

bicentenary, adj., pertaining to a period of two 
hundred years; n., a bicentennial. — Formed 
fr. bi- and centenary. 

bicentennial, adj., i) occurring every two hundred 
years; 2) lasting for two hundred years; n., the 
two hundredth anniversary or its celebration. — 
Formed fr. bi- and centennial. 

bicephalous, adj., two-headed. — A hybrid coined 
fr. bi-, a pref. of Latin origin, Gk. xe9ocXrj, 
‘head’ (see cephalic), and -ous, a suff. of Latin 
origin. 

biceps, n., name of various two-headed muscles, 
esp. of that on the upper arm (anat.) — L., ‘two- 
headed’, fr. bi-, 'twice, two’ and caput, ‘head’. 
See bi- and capital, adj. For the change of Latin 
d (in cdput ) to e (in bi-c€ps ) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. bicipital, triceps, 
quadriceps. 

bichir, n., a fish (Polypterus bichir ). — A name of 
Arabic origin, introduced into zoolog. nomen- 
clature by the French naturalist Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire (1772-1844). 

bichloride, n. ( chem .) — Formed fr. bi- and 
chloride. 

bicho, n., the chigger. — Sp., ‘animal, small ani- 
mal’, fr. VL. bestius, fr. L. bestia, ‘beast’. See 

beast. 

bicipital, adj ., having two heads (anat.) — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. biceps, gen. bicipitis. 
See biceps. 

bicker, intr. v., to squabble, quarrel. — ME. bi- 
keren , of uncertain origin; possibly formed with 
suff. -er fr. base *bik-, a collateral form of *pik-, 
whence the verb pick. 

bicker, n. — Scot, form of beaker. 

bicuspid, adj., having two points. — Formed fr. 
bi- and L. cuspis, gen. cuspidis , ‘point*. See cusp 
and cp. tricuspid. 

bicycle, n. — F., lit. ‘two-wheel’, a hybrid coined 
fr. the L. pref. bi- and Gk. xuxXo^, ‘a wheel’. 
See cycle. 

Derivatives: bicycle, intr. v., bicycl-ing, n., bi- 
cycl-ism , n., bicycl-ist, n, 

bid, tr. and intr. v. — Prob. a blend of ME. bid- 
den (fr. OE. biddan), ‘to ask’, and ME. beden 
(fr. OE. beodan) ‘to announce, proclaim, offer’. 
OE. biddan is rel. to ON. bidja, OS. biddjan , 
OHG., MHG., G. bitten, Goth, bid) an, ‘to ask’, 
and to E. bead, and stands in gradational rela- 
tionship to OE. bxdan, ON. beida, OHG. beiten , 
Goth, baidjan, ‘to command, force, compel’. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E. base *bheidh-, *bhidh 
‘to persuade, compel; to trust’, whence also Gk. 
7rel&eiv, ‘to persuade’, tcIotk; (for *7rL9-(m<;), 
‘faith’, L. fidere, ‘to trust, confide in’, foedus, 
‘compact treaty’, Alb. be (for *bhoidha), ‘oath*, 
OSlav. bida (for *bhoidhd ), ‘need’, bizdg, biditi, 
‘to compel, incite’. Cp. bide, faith, fidelity, pis- 
lology. — OE. beodan is rel. to ON. bjoda, OHG. 
biotan, MHG., G. bieten, ‘to offer’, OE. on - 
beodan, OS. an-biodan , OHG. in-biotan , Goth. 
ana-biudan, ‘to order, command’ , OE. forbeo- 
dan, Goth, faur-biudan , ‘to forbid’, fr. I.-E. 
base *bheudh ‘to offer, present’, whence also 
OI. bodhati, budhyate , ‘is awake, is watchful, ob- 
serves, understands’, buddhafi, ‘awakened, en- 
lightened*, Gk. 7reu&eCT&ai, 7rjv&avea#ai, ‘to 
learn by inquiry’, OSlav. bljudg, bljusti, ‘to ob- 
serve’, buzdg, budeti, ‘to be awake’, buzdg, bu- 



diti, ‘to awake’, budru, ‘watchful’, Lith. budeti, 
‘to be awake’, Lett, budrus , ‘watchful’, Lith. 
baudziii, baiisti, ‘to chastise’, OIr. buide, 
‘contentment, thanks’, ro-bud, ‘a warning’. Cp. 
beadle, bode, forbid, Buddha. 

Derivatives: bid, n., bidd-able , adj., bidd-er , n., 
bidd-ing , n. 
bidden, pp. of bid. 

Biddy, fern. PN. — Pet form of Bridget (q.v.) 
biddy, n., an Irish maid. — From prec. word, 
bide, intr. and tr. v. — ME. biden, fr. OE. bidan, 
‘to remain, continue, wait’, rel. to ON. bida, 
OFris. bidia, OHG. bitan, Goth, beidan , ‘to 
wait’ and cogn. with Gk. ttel&slv, ‘to persuade’, 
L. fidere, ‘to trust, confide in’. See bid and cp. 
abide. 

Bidens, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family 
(J bot .) — ModL., fr. L. bidens, ‘two-toothed*. 
See next word. 

bident, n., an instrument with two prongs. — L. 
bidens, gen. - entis , ‘two-pronged’, formed fr. bi- 
and dens, gen. dent is, ‘tooth’. See dent and cp. 
prec. word. 

bidree, bidry, also biddery, n., an alloy of tin, 
zinc and copper, — Hind, bidrl , from Bidar, a 
town in India. 

Biedermeier, adj. — After Gottlieb Biedermeier, 
the imaginary author of poems written by Lud- 
wig Eichrodt (1827-92). 

biennial, adj., lasting for two years; occurring 
every two years; n., a plant living for two years. 

— Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L, biennium . 
'space of two years’, fr. bi- and annus, ‘year’. 
See annua! and cp. words there referred to. For 
the change of Latin d (in dnnus) to if (in bi- 
ennium) see accent and cp. words there refer- 
red to. 

bienseance, n., propriety. — F., lit. ‘well-becom- 
ingness’, fr. biensiant , ‘well-becoming’, fr. bien 
(fr. L. bene), ‘well’, and seant, pres. part, of 
seoir, ‘to sit’, fr. L. sedere. See bene-, sedentary 
and -ce. 

bier, n. — ME. here, fr. OE. bxr, rel. to OS., 
OHG. bdra, ON. barar (pi.), OFris. be re, MLG., 
MDu., MHG. bare, Du. baar , G. Bahre, ‘bier’, 
fr. I.-E. *bher -, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to 
carry’, and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
barrow, ‘handcart’. E. bier was influenced in 
form by F. biire, ‘bier’. 

bfere, n., beer. — F., fr. Du bier, which is rel. to 
ON. bjorr, OE. bior. See beer, 
bifarious, adj., 1) twofold (rare); 2) arranged in 
two rows (bot.) — L. bifdrius , ‘twofold, double*, 
prob. orig. meaning ‘that which can be expres- 
sed in two ways’, and compounded of bi- and 
fas in the sense of ‘utterance, expression, mani- 
festation’, which is rel. to fdri, ‘to speak, say’. 
See fame and cp. fasti, fate. Cp. also multifar- 
ious, nefarious, omnifarious, trifarious. For E. 
-ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
biff, v., to strike; n., a blow. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. buff, ‘a blow’, 
biffin, also beefin, n. — Variants of orig. beefing , 
fr. beef; so called from the color of this variety 
of apple. 

bifid, adj., split into two equal parts. — L. bi- 
fidus, ‘split into two parts’, fr. bi- and fid-, the 
stem of finder e (pp. fissus), ‘to split’. See fissile 
and cp. trifid, quadrifid, multifid. 
bifocal, adj. having two foci. — Formed fr. bi- 
and focal. 

bifoliate, adj., having two leaves (bot.) — Formed 
fr. bi- and foliate. 

bifurcate, adj., divided into two branches. — ML. 
bifurcdtus. See bi- and furcate, 
bifurcate, tr. and intr. v., to divide into two 
branches. — See prec. word,. 

Derivatives: bifurcat-ed, adj., bifurcat-ion, n. 
big, adj. — ME. bigge, big, of uncertain origin, 
big, bigg, tr. v., to build. — ME. biggen, fr. ON. 
byggja, ‘to build; to dwell in’, which is rel. 
to bua , ‘to dwell’. See be and cp. boor, booth. 
biga,n., a two-horsed chariot (Roman antiquities). 

— L. bigae (pi.), contraction of *bi-jugae , lit. 
‘two (horses) yoked together’, compounded of 
bi-, ‘twice’ and jugum , ‘yoke’. See bi- and yoke 
and cp. join. 

bigame, n., a bigamist (obsol.) — OF., fr. ML. bi- 
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gamus (corresponding to Gk. Stya^oc;), ‘twice 
married’, a hybrid coined fr. L. pref. bi- and 
Gk. -yajio<;, fr. yap.o<;. See next word, 
bigamy, n., the state of having two wives or two 
husbands at the same time. — OF. (= F.) bi - 
gantie, fr. bigame (see bigame), fr. Eccles. L. 
bigamia, a hybrid coined fr. L. bi- and Gk. 
yafxo;, ‘wedding, marriage’, which is rel. to 
yaueiv, ‘to take to wife, to marry’, yocix^pOf;, 
‘son-in-law, brother-in-law, father-in-law’, fr. 
I.-E. base *gem(e)-, ‘to marry’, whence also OI. 
jamih, ‘brother, sister’, jama, ‘daughter-in-law’, 
jdma-tar , Avestic zdma-tar, ‘son-in-law’, L,.gener 
(for *gemer), ‘son-in-law’ (for the change of m 
to n see gener). Cp. Gamelion, gamete, gamo-, 
-gamy. For the difference in meaning between 
bigamy and digamy see digamy. 

Derivatives: bigam-ist , n., bigam-ous , adj. bi- 
gam-ous-ly , adv. 

bigarreau, n., a variety of cherry. — F., fr. bigarre , 
‘variegated’, fr. OF. garre ‘variegated’, which is 
of uncertain origin; so called from its color. 
Big Ben, name of the bell attached to the clock 
at Westminster. — Named after Sir Benjamin 
Hall, first commissioner of works, under whose 
supervision the bell was cast. For Ben , dimin. 
of Benjamin, see Ben, 

bigg, big, n., the four-rowed barley {dial.) — ME. 
big , bigge, fr. ON. bygg, ‘barley’, rel. to OE. 
beow , ‘grain, barley’, OS. beo, bewod , ‘harvest’, 
biggin, n., cap, hood. — F. beguin, fr. beguine , 
name of the members of certain lay sisterhoods 
(see Beguine); so called from caps originally 
worn by them. 

biggin, n., a coffee percolator. — So called from 
the name of its inventor, 
bight, n., i) a bending ; 2) a loop in a rope ; 3) a 
bay. — ME., fr. OE. byht, ‘a bend’, rel. to MLG. 
buck! (whence G. Bucht , Du. bocht , Dan., Swed. 
bught, ‘bight, bay’); prop, abstract nouns formed 
fr. OE. biigan, resp. MLG. bugen, ‘to bend’. 
See bow, ‘to bend’, and cp. obsol. E. bought , 
‘a bend, turn, curvature’. 

Derivative: bight, tr. v. 

Bignonia, n., a genus of vines {bot.) — ModL., 
named by the botanist Tournefort after his friend 
the Abbe Jean-Paul Bignon (1662-1723), 
librarian at the court of Louis XV. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

Bignoniaceae, n.pl., the Bignonia family {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
bignoniaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
bigot, n. — F. bigot, ‘over-devout’, of uncertain 
origin. It possibly derives fr. Sp. hombre de bi - 
gotes , ‘a man wearing mustaches’, whence ‘a 
man of a serious, solemn cast of mind’. 
Derivatives: bigot-ed, adj., bigot-ry , n. 
bijou, n. — F., ‘jewel, gem’, fr. Bret, bizou, ‘finger 
ring’, fr. biz, ‘finger’. 

bijouterie, n., articles of jewelry. — See bijou 
and -ery. 

bike, n. and v. — Colloq. abbreviation of bicycle, 
bikh, bish, n., aconite poison {Anglo-Ind.) — 
Hind., fr. OI. vi$am, ‘poison’, which is cogn. 
with Gk. foe; (for *Fiu 6 c,), L. virus (for * vis os), 
‘poison’. See virus. 

bilabial, adj., formed with both lips. — Lit. ‘made 
with both lips’, fr. bi- and labial, 
bilabiate, adj., having two lips. — Formed fr. 
bi- and labiate. 

bilateral, adj., having two sides. — Formed fr. 

bi- and lateral. 

Derivatives: bilateral-ity, n., bilater-al-ly, adv., 
bilateral-ness, n. 

bilberry, n. — Dan. bellebaer, lit. ‘ball berry’. See 
ball, ‘a round body’, and berry, 
bilbo, n., a kind of sword. — Sp., fr. Bilbao, town 
in Spain. For sense development cp. bayonet, 
Toledo. 

bildar, n., an excavator, digger ( Anglo-Ind .) — 
Hind., fr. Pers. beldar, ‘a spade wielder’. 
bile, n. — F., fr. L. bilis [for *bis(t)-lis], ‘gall, 
bile’, which is cogn. with W. bustl, OCo. 
bistel, Bret, best l, ‘gall’. Cp. biliary, bilious, and 
the second element in atrabiliary. 
bilge, n. — A var. of bulge. 

Bilharzia, n., a genus of worms, parasitic in the 
blood ( zool .) — ModL., named, at the sugges- 



tion of the English biologist T.S.Cobbold, after 
the German physician Theodor Bilharz , dis- 
coverer of this parasite. For the ending see 
suff. -ia. 

Derivatives: bilharzi-al, bilharz-ic , adjs., bil- 
harzi-asis, n. 

bili-, combining form denoting the bile. — L. 
bili-, fr. bilis, ‘bile’. See bile. 

biliary, adj., pertaining to the bile; bilious. — 
F. biliaire , ‘pertaining to the bile’, fr. L. bilis. 
See bile and adj. suff. -ary. 

biliate, tr. v., to treat with bile. — Formed with 
verbal suff. -ate fr. L. bilis, ‘bile’. See bile. 
Derivative: biliat-ion, n. 

bilinear, adj., of, or pertaining to, two lines. — 
Formed fr. bi- and L. linea , ‘line’. See linear. 

bilingual, adj. — Lit. ‘of two languages’. See bi- 
and lingual. 

bilious, adj., 1) related to, or caused by the bile; 
2) peevish. — F. bilieux, fr. L. bilidsus, ‘per- 
taining to the bile’, fr. bilis. See bile and -ous. 
Derivatives: bilious-ly , adv., bilious-ness, n. 

bilk, tr. v., to balk, deceive. — Prob. a var. of 
balk, ‘to hinder'. 

Derivatives : bilk, n. , a bilking ; a swindler, bilk- 
er, n., bilk-ing , n. 

bill, n., an ancient weapon; a halberd. — ME. 
bil, fr. OE. bill, ‘sword, chopping tool', rel. to 
OS. bil, ‘sword’, MDu. bile , Du. bijl , OHG. 
bihal, MHG. bihel , later bil, G. Beil, ON. bilda, 
‘hatchet’, ON. bildr, ‘instrument for letting 
blood’, fr. I.-E. base *bhei-, ‘to cut’, whence 
also Arm. bir, ‘cudgel’, Gk. qptTp6^, ‘block of 
wood, log’, OSlav. biti, ‘to strike’, bici, ‘whip’, 
Russ, bilo , ‘mallet’, OIr. biail, ‘ax’, benim (for 
*bhinami, ‘I cut, strike’. Cp. bill, ‘beak’. Cp. 
also boyar. For *bheid-, a -^-enlargement of base 
*bhei- , see bite and cp. words there referred to. 

bill, n., document. — ME. bille, fr. AF. bille, fr. 
Anglo-L. billa, fr. ML. bulb, ‘seal affixed to a 
document, sealed document, document’, fr. L. 
bulla , ‘bubble, boss, knob’, later ‘seal’, fr. *bu-l-, 
an -/-enlargement of the I.-E. imitative base 
*bu-, ‘to blow; to swell’. See buccal and cp. 
billet, ‘note’, boil, v., bolus, boule, ‘a game’, 
budge, bulb, bull, ‘edict’, bullet, bulletin. 
Derivative: bill, tr. v., to make out a bill; to 
announce by bills. 

bill, n., beak. — ME. bille , fr, OE. bile , ‘beak’, 
rel. to OE. bill , ‘sword, chopping tool’. See 
bill, ‘halberd’. 

Derivative: bill, intr. v., to touch bills; to caress. 

billet, n., document, note. — F. billet, fr. OF. 
billette, which is a blend of bille , ‘ball’, and OF. 
bullette , dimin. of bulle, ‘bill’, fr. L. bulla. See 
bill, ‘document’. Cp. also habiliment. 
Derivative: billet, trrv. 

billet, n., stick, log. — OF. billete (whence, with 
change of suif., F. billot), dimin. of bille , ‘block 
of wood’, fr. VL. bilia, a word of Gaulish origin. 
Cp. Ir. bile, ‘tree trunk’. Cp. also billiards, bil- 
lon, bullion. 

billet-doux, n., love letter. — F., lit. ‘sweet note’, 
fr. billet, ‘document, note’, and doux, ‘sweet’, 
fr. L. dulcis , of s.m. See billet, ‘document’, and 

dulcet. 

billiards, n. — F. billard , first denoting ‘a bent 
stick’, then ‘a stick to push balls’ (whence its 
modern sense), from bille, ‘log’. See billet, 
‘stick, log’. 

billingsgate, n., abusive, blasphemous language. 
— Prop, ‘the language used at Billingsgate', fish- 
market in London. 

billion, n., 1) lit. (and still so in England and Ger- 
many) a million millions, (i.e. 1 followed by 12 
zeros); 2) in the United States and France, a 
thousand millions (i.e. 1 followed by 9 zeros). — 
F., a hybrid formed on analogy of million (q.v.) 
fr. L. pref. bi-, fr. bis, ‘twice’. See bi- and cp. 
trillion, quadrillion, quintillion, sextillion, sep- 
tillion, octillion, nonillion, decillion, centillion. 
Derivatives: billionaire (q.v.), billion-th, adj. 
and n. 

billionaire, n. — Formed fr. billion on analogy of 
millionaire. 

billon, n., an alloy of silver with a preponderating 
amount of copper. — F., ‘lump’, fr. bille , ‘block 
of wood’; prop, a variant of bullion (q.v.) 



billow, n. — Fr. ON. bylgja, ‘billow’, rel. to 
MHG. bulge, ‘billow, bag’, fr. Teut. base *belg- } 
‘to swell’. Accordingly billow lit. means ‘any- 
thing swelling’, whence ‘a swelling wave’. See 
belly and cp. bolster. 

Derivative: billow-y , adj. 
billy, n. — In all its senses : fr. Billy, pet form of 
William. 

billycock, n. — Altered fr. bully-cocked {hat), 
which lit. means * cocked as hats worn by bul- 
lies\ See bully and cock, 
bilobate, adj., having two lobes. — Formed fr. 
bi-, Gk. Xo£6<;, ‘lobe of the ear’ (see lobe), and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

biltong, n., sundried meat (S. African). — S. 
African Du., compounded of Du. bil, ‘rump’, 
and tong , ‘tongue’ (see tongue);so called because 
the strips are tongue-shaped, 
bimanal, bimanous, adj., having two hands {zool.) 

— Formed fr. bi-, L. manus, ‘hand’ (see manual), 
and adj. suff. -al, resp. -ous. 

bimastisvn, n., condition of having two mammae 
{anat.) — A hybrid coined fr. L. pref. bi-, Gk. 
fi.aaT6i;, ‘mamma’, and Gk. suff. See bi-, 

masto- and -ism. 

birabashee, n., a Turkish military officer. — Turk, 
bing-bashl, lit. ‘head of a thousand’. The second 
element of this word forms the first element of 
the compound bashi-bazouk (q.v.) 
bimestrial, adj., bimonthly. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. bimenstris, bimestris , ‘lasting two 
months’, fr. bi- and mensis, ‘month’. Cp. L. 
menstruus, ‘pertaining to a month, monthly’, 
inter menstris , intermestris, ‘between two months’ , 
and see month. Cp. also menses, 
bimetallic, adj., 1) composed of, or pertaining to, 
two metals; 2) pertaining to, or based upon, 
bimetallism. — F. bimetallique, coined by the 
Italian economist Enrico Cernuschi (1821-96) 
in 1869 fr. pref. bi- and metallique , ‘metallic’. 
See bi-, metal and -ic. 

bimetallism, n,, the use of two metals, usually 
gold and silver, as standard money, — F. bi- 
metallisme, coined by Enrico Cernuschi in 1876. 
See prec. word and -ism. 
bimetallist, n., an advocate of bimetallism. — See 
prec. word and -1st. 

bimonthly, adj., happening once in two months. 

— A hybrid coined fr. the L. pref, bi- (see bi-) 
and English monthly (see month). 

Derivative: bimonthly , n. 

bin, n., receptacle. — ME. binne, fr. OE. binn, 
fr. L benna , *a two-wheeled cart with a body 
of basket work’, a word of Celtic (Gaulish) 
origin; cp. W. benn, ‘cart’. L. benna stands for 
*bhentna and is cogn. with Gk. rrd&vy), Alt. 
(pdcrvYj, ‘manger, crib’, fr. I.-E. base *bhendh-, 
‘to bind’, whence also E. bind (q.v.) OE. bosig, 
‘cowstall’, and dial. E. boose, ‘crib’, are prob. 
cogn. with W. benn, ‘cart’. 

Derivative: bin, tr. v.., to place in a bin. 
binary, adj., dual. — L. binarius, ‘consisting of 
two’, formed fr. birii , ‘two each, two at a time’, 
which stands for *dwis-ni, and is rel. to duo , 
‘two’, OL. dvis (whence L. bis), ‘twice’. See bi-, 
bis, and adj. suff. -ary and cp. combine and the 
first element in binocle, binocular, 
biliate, adj., double (hot.) — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ate fr. L. bint. See prec. word. 

Derivative : binary, n. 

bind, tr. and intr. v. — ME. binden, fr. OE. 
bindan, rel. to OS., Goth, bindan, ON., OFris. 
binda, OHG. bin tan, MHG., G. binden , fr. I.-E. 
base *bhendh- , ‘to bind’, whence also OI. badh- 
ndti , later form bandkati, ‘binds’, bdndkuh, 
‘kinsman*, Gk. 7rev&ep6<;, ‘father-in-law’, prop, 
‘bound (through marriage)’, Tzzia\Lct. (for * 7 tevi>- 
o^a), ‘cable’, tcAD-vy), Att. cparw) (for *bkndh-nd), 
‘manger, crib’ (lit. ‘place where the animal is 
tied up’), L. of-fend-ix , ‘a band’, Lith. behdras , 
‘common, joint*, as a noun ‘partner’, Lett. 
biedrs, ‘companion, comrade’; see R.Traut- 
mann, Baltisch-Slavisches Worterbuch, p.30. 
Cp. band, ‘a tie’, bandhava, bandhu, bandoleer, 
bend, besom, bin, bine, bond, bend, bund, bundle, 
bandal, the first element in bundobust and the 
second element in cummerbund, sebundy. 
Derivatives: bind, n., bind-er, n., bind-er-y , n.. 
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bind-ing, n. and adj. 

bine, n., any climbing stem. — A dialectal form 
of bind , n. (see prec. word), 
bing, interj. — Imitative, 
binnacle, n., case for a compass on a ship. — 
Corruption of earlier bittacle , fr. Port, bitacola , 
which is formed by aphesis fr. L. habitdculum, 
‘little dwelling’ (whence also F. habitacle ), a 
derivative of habitare, ‘to dwell’; see habitat. 
The form of the word binnacle was prob. in- 
fluenced by E. bin . 

binocle, n., a telescope adapted for the use of 
both eyes at the same time. — F., fr. L. birii, 
‘two at a time’, and oculus ‘eye’. See binary 
and ocular. 

binocular, adj., using both eyes at the same time. 

— See prec. word and cp, monocular. 
Derivative: binocular , n. 

binomial, adj., consisting of two terms ( alg .) — 
A hybrid coined from the L. pref. bi- (see bi-) on 
analogy of monomial (q.v.) 

Derivative : binomial , n. 

binominal, adj., having two names. — Formed fr. 
bi- and nominal. 

binturong, n., an animal resembling the civet cat. 

— Malay. 

bio-, combining form meaning ‘life’. — Gk. [Jio-, 
fr. plot;, ‘life’, dissimilated fr. *p£fo?, fr. I.-E. 
*g w iwos; cogn. with Goth, qius, OE. cwicu, 
‘living’. See quick, and cp. vital, zoo-. Cp. also 
biosis, biotic, and the second element in aerobic, 
amphibious, bathybius, cenobite, microbe, hy- 
giene, Limnobium, Lithobius, macrobiotic, ne- 
crobiosis, Rhizobium, symbion, symbiosis, 
biochemistry, n., chemistry dealing with animal 
and plant life. — See bio- and chemistry, 
biogen, n., a protoplasmic unit (biol.) — Coined 
by the German physiologist Max Verworn 
(1863-1921) in 1903 fr. bio- and -gen. 
biogenesis, n., the theory that living organisms 
can only arise from pre-existing living matter 
(biol.) — Coined by the English biologistThomas 
Henry Huxley (1825-95) in 1870 fr. Gk. pto;, 
‘life’, and y^veaiq, ‘origin, source’. See bio- and 
genesis and cp. abiogenesis. 
biogenesist, n., one who believes in the theory of 
biogenesis. — See prec. word and - 1 st 
biogenetic, biogenet ical, adj., pertaining to bio- 
genesis. —See biogenesis and -etlc, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: biogenetic-al-ly , adv. 
biogeny, n., biogenesis. — Compounded of bio- 
and -geny. 

biograph, n., a cinematograph. — Lit. ‘living des- 
cription’, fr. Gk. pCo^, ‘life*, and -ypacpoc;, fr. 
ypa<peiv, ‘to write*. See bio- and -graph andcp. 
next word. 

biographer, n. — See next word and agential suff. 

-er. 

biography, n. — Late Gk. pioypoupte, ‘description 
of life’, fr. Gk. p£o<;, ‘life’, and -ypa<p£a, fr. 
ypacpcLv, ‘to write’. See bio- and -graphy. 
Derivatives: biograph-ic , biograph-ic-al, adjs., 
biograph-ic-al-ly, adv. 

biology, n. — Lit. ‘the study of life’, suggested by 
the German naturalist G. Reinhold Treviranus 
as a modern coinage fr. Gk. p£o?, ‘life’, and 
-XoyLa, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic) (see bio- and -logy); introduced as a 
scientific term by the French biologist Jean-Bap- 
tiste-Pierre-Antoine de Monet de Lamarck 
(1744-1829) in 1802 (in his Hydrogeologie). 
Derivatives : biolog-ic, biolog-ic-al, adjs., biolog- 
ic-al- ly, adv., biolog-ist, n. 
biometry, n., the calculation of the notable dura- 
tion of human life. — Compounded of bio- and 
-metry. 

bionomics, n., ecology. — Formed fr. bio- on 
analogy of economics. 

bioplasm, n., living protoplasm (biol.) — Com- 
pounded of bio- and Gk. xXaapioc, ‘something 
molded’. See plasma. 

bioplast, a particle of bioplasm (biol.) — Com- 
pounded of bio- and Gk. -7rXaaTO(;, fr. rrXaccTTOip, 
‘molded, formed’. See -plast. 
bioscope, n., a biograph. — Compounded of bio- 
and Gk. -ax8mov, fr. ctxottclv, ‘to look at, 
examine*. See -scope. 



biosis, n., vitality (biol.) — Gk. pfoou;, ‘way of 
life’, fr. (Mo?, ‘life*. See bio- and -osis. 
biosterin, n. , product from cod-liver oil. — Coined 
fr. Gk. pioq, ‘life’ (see bio-), cholesterol and 
chem. suff. -in. 

biotic, biotical, adj., pertaining to life. — Gk. 

fhamxoc;, fr. ( 3 £o<;, ‘life*. See bio-, 
biparous, adj., bringing forth two at a birth. — 
Formed fr. bi- and L. -parus (in viviparus , ‘bring- 
ing forth its young alive’). See -parous, 
bipartite, adj., divided into two parts (bot.) — 
L. bipartitus, pp. of bipartlre , ‘to divide into 
two parts’, fr. bi- and par tit us, pp. of partiri, 
‘to divide*. See partite. 

biped, n., an animal with two feet; a man; adj., 
two-footed. — L. bipSs, gen. bipedis , ‘two- 
footed’, fr. bi- and pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot*. See 

pedal. 

biplane, n., airplane with two planes. — Formed 
fr. bi- and plane, ‘airplane’. 

Bi pontine, adj., relating to the edition of ancient 
classics at Zweibriicken . — • Lit. ‘relating to the 
town Zweibriicken (= Town of the ‘two brid- 
ges’) in Bavaria, whose name was Latinized into 
Bipontium. See bi- and pons. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -ine. 

biquadrate, n., the fourth power, the square of 
the square (math.) — Formed fr. bi- and qua- 
drate. 

Derivative: biquadratic , adj: and n. 
birch, n. — ME. birche, fr. OE. bierce, beorc, rel. 
to OS. birka, berka , ON. bork, Dan. birk, Swed. 
bjork , Norw. bjerk, MDu. berke, Du. berk, OHG. 
birihha, birka , MHG. birche , birke, G. Birke , 
‘birch’, and cogn. with Osset, barz , OSlav. breza, 
Lith. birzas , Lett, befza, OPruss. berse, Russ. 
bereza, OCzech brieza, OI. bhurjah, ‘birch’, L. 
far n us, fraxinus, ‘mountain ash*. All these words 
lit. mean ‘the white (or bright) tree’ and derive 
fr. I.-E. base *bhereg ‘to shine, be white’. See 
bright and cp. Fraxinus, fraxinella. 

Derivatives: birch, adj. and tr. v., birch-en, adj., 
birching, n. 

bird, n. — ME. brid, bird , fr. OE. bridd, ‘young 
bird*, of uncertain origin ; possibly in gradational 
relationship to breed, brood, 
bireme, n., a galley having two banks of oars. — 
L. biremis, formed fr. bi- and remus (for *res- 
mos), ‘oar’, which is cogn. with Gk. £p£aaeiv, 
Att. £p£xT£Lv, ‘to row*, ipirriq, ‘rower’, kpexy. 6 ^, 
£p£Tu.6v, ‘oar’, OI. aritAr ‘rower’, aritrah, *oar*, 
OE. rowan, ‘to row’, roder, ‘rudder’. See row, 
‘to propel a boat’, rudder, and cp. the second 
element in imireme, trireme, quadrireme, quin- 
quereme. Cp. also remex. 
biretta, n., a square cap worn by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. — It. berretta , fr. Late L. birr us, 
also birrum , ‘large cloak with a hood’, which is 
of Gaulish origin; cp. Mir. berr, W. byrr, ‘short*. 
Cp. barret, beret, burnous, 
birr, intr. v., to whir. — Of imitative origin, 
birrellism, n., style resembling that of Augustine 
Birrell (1850-1933). — For the ending see 
suff. -ism. 

birth, n. — ME. bur the, birthe, fr. ON. byrd, rel. 
to OE. gebyrd , OS. gihurd, OFris. berd, Du. 
geboorte , OHG. giburt , MHG., G. geburt. Goth. 
gabaurps. Derivatively these words correspond 
exactly to OI. bhrtih, ‘a bringing, maintenance’, 
and to L. for s', gen. fort is, ‘chance’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bher ‘to bear, carry*. See bear, ‘to carry’, and 
cp. berth. 

bis, adv., twice. — L. bis, fr. OL. dvis, cogn. with 
OI. dvlh, Avestic bish, Gk. &£<;, MHG. zwis, 
‘twice’, Goth, tvis-, ‘in two, asunder*, ON. tvis- 
tra, ‘to divide*. See bi- and cp. two, twi-, twist. 
Cp. also the first element in berue and the second 
element in t£te-b£che. 

biscuit, n. — F. biscuit , fr. L. bis coctus, ‘twice 
cooked* (whence also It. biscot to), fr. bis, 
‘twice’ (see prec. word), and coctus, pp. of co- 
quere, ‘to cook’. See cook, n., and cp. bisque, 
bise, n., a dry and cold north wind. — F., fr. 
Frankish *bisa, which is rel. to OHG. bisa, G. 
Bise, ‘bise*, OHG. bison, ‘to run about* (said 
of cattle attacked by gadflies), OSwed. bisa, ‘to 
run’, Dan. bisse, ‘to run in agitation’; not re- 
lated to breeze. 



bisect, tr. v., to cut in two. — Formed fr. bi- and 
L. secare , pp. sect us, ‘to cut’. See section. 
Derivatives : bisection, n., bisect-or , n. 
bisexual, adj. — Formed fr. bi- and sexual, 
bishop, n. — ME. biscop , bischop, fr. OE. bis- 
ceop, biscop, fr. L. episcopus, ‘overseer, super- 
intendant’, in Eceles. L., ‘bishop’, fr. Gk. Ini- 
oxottos, ‘overseer’, fr. ini, ‘on, over’, and axo^6q, 
‘watcher*. See epi- and -scope and cp. episcopal. 
Cp. also obispo. 

Derivative: bishop , tr. and intr. v. 
bishopric, n. — OE. bisceoprtce, biscoprice, com- 
pounded of bisceop, biscop, ‘bishop’, and rice 
‘dominion’. See prec. word and Reich, 
bismite, n., bismuth trioxide (mineral.) — Coined 
fr. next word and subst. suff. -ite. 
bismuth, n., name of a metallic element (chem.) — 
G. Bismuth (now spelled Wismut), Latinized by 
Georgius Agricola (in 1530) into bisemutum. 
The origin of the word is uncertain. It is not 
connected with Arab, ithmid, ‘antimon’, as most 
lexicographers would have it. 
bismuto-, bismutho-, combining form meaning 
‘bismuth’. — See prec. word, 
bisnaga, n. a kind of cactus. — Port, bisnaga (cp. 
Sp. biznaga ), fr. Arab, bisndj, secondary form of 
bastindj, fr. L .pastinaca, ‘parsnip*. See parsnip, 
bison, n., wild ox. — F., fr. L. bison , fr. OHG. 
wisunt (MHG., G. wisent), which is rel. to OE. 
wesand, ON. visundr, and cogn. with OPruss. 
wis-sambrs, ‘aurochs’, and with L. vissid, 
‘stench*. The bison is named after the peculiar 
odor of musk emitted by it during the rutting 
season. See weasel. 

bisporous, adj., having two spores (bot.) — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. pref. bi-, ‘twice*, and Gk. 
<j7rop&, ‘sowing, seed’ (see bi- and spore). The 
correct form is disporous in which both elements 
are of Greek origin. For the ending see suff. -ous. 
bisque, n., unglazed porcelain (ceramics). — Cor- 
ruption of biscuit. 

bissextile, adj. and n., intercalary (year). — F. 
(annee) bissextile , fr. Late L. (annus) bissextilis, 
‘a year containing an intercalary day’, fr. (dies) 
bissextus , the intercalary day (of the Julian 
calendar), lit. ‘the twice sixth (day)’, i.e. the 
sixth day before the calends of March, which 
is reckoned twice in a leap year. See bis-, sext 
and suff. -ile. 

bister, bistre, n., a dark-brown pigment. — F. 
bistre, of unknown origin, 
bistort, adj., a plant (Polygonum bistorta). — F. 
bistorte, lit. ‘twice twisted’, fr. L. bis, ‘twice’, and 
torta , fem. pp. of torquire , ‘to twist’ (see bis and 
torque). The plant was so called from its twisted 
root. 

bistoury, n., a small surgical knife. — F. bistouri. 
of unknown origin. 

bistro, n., 1) a wine seller; 2) a wine shop (slang). 
— F., ‘winemerchant, restauramkeeper, restau- 
rant*, fr. bistraud , ‘a little shepherd', a word of 
the Poitou dialect, fr. biste, ‘goat*, 
bit, n., a morsel. — ME., fr. OE. bita, ‘a bite, 
bit, morsel’, lit. ‘something bitten off’, rel. to 
OS. biti, ON. bit, OFris. bite , MDu. bete, Du. 
beet, OHG. 6/jjo, MHG. biyye, G. Bissen , ‘bit, 
morsel’, and to OE. bitan , ‘to bite’. See bite and 
cp. next word. 

bit, n., mouthpiece of the bridle of a horse. — 
ME. bit, bin, fr. OE. bite, ‘a biting’, rel. to OS. 
biti, ON. bit, G. Bifi, and to OE. bitan, ‘to bite*. 
See bite and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative : bit, tr. v. 

bit, past tense of bite. — ME. bit, from the stem 
of the OE. pp. biten. See bite and cp. bitten, 
bitartrate, n., an acid tartrate (chem.) — See bi- 
and tartrate. 

bitch, n., female dog. — ME. bicche, fr. OE .bicce, 
rel. to ON. bikkja; of uncertain origin, 
bite, tr. and intr. v. — ME. biten , fr. OE. bitan, 
rel. to OS. bitan, ON., OFris. bita, Swed. bita , 
Dan. bide , MLG., MDu. biten, Du. bijten* OHG. 
biyyan, MHG. biyen, G. beifien, Goth, beitan, ‘to 
bite’. The orig. meaning was ‘to cleave, split*, fr. 
I.-E. base *bheid-, whence also OI. bhinddmi , ‘I 
cleave’, L. findere, ‘to cleave, split’, and prob. 
also Gk. 9e£8eo$ai, ‘to spare’ (orig. ‘to cut 
oneself off from somebody’). Cp. bit, ‘morsel’, 
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bit, ‘mouthpiece’, bait, bate, ‘solution used in 
tanning’, abet, bezzle, embezzle, bitter, adj., vent, 
‘slit’, giblets. Cp. also fissile and words there 
referred to. Cp. also bill, ‘halberd’. 

Derivatives: bite , n., bit-er, n., bit-ing , adj., bit- 
ing-ly , adv. 

bitt, n., timber fastened to the deck of a vessel. — 
Prob. fr. ON. biti, ‘beam’, which is rel. to ON. 
beit, ‘boat’, Du. beeting, ‘bitt’, MHG. bizze, 
‘wooden wedge’. — F. bitte , ‘bitt Vis of the same 
origin. See boat and cp. bitter, n. 
bitten, pp. of bite. — ME. bitten , fr. OE. biten, 
pp. of bitan. See bite. 

bitter, adj. — ME. biter , fr. OE. biter , bitor, rel. 
to OS. bit tar, ON. bitr, Du. bitter, OHG. bit tar, 
MHG., G. bitter, Goth, baitrs, ‘bitter’, orig. ‘of 
a pungent taste’ and rel. to OE. bitan, ‘to bite*. 
See bite and cp. embitter. 

Derivatives: bitter-ly , adv., bitter-ness , n. 
bitter, n., turn of the cable about the bitts ( naut .) 

— See bitts. 

bitterling, n., a small fish ( Rhodeus amarus). — 
Formed from the adjective bitter with suff. 
-ling; so called from its bitter flavor, 
bittern, n., a heronlike bird. — ME. bitour , fr. 
OF. (— F.) but or, fr. VL. *buti-taurus , a com- 
pound of L. buted , btitio, *a kind of falcon or 
hawk’, and taurus , *ox\ L. buted derives fr. 
butire, ‘to cry like a bittern’, which is of imi- 
tative origin and lit. means ‘to utter the sound 
bu\ Cp. L. btibere, a synonym of butire and 
bubo, ‘owl’, and see Buteo, Bubo. For the second 
element in VL. *btiti-taurus see Taurus. The 
reason why in VL. *buti-taurus the bittern is 
compared with an ox, may be best explained by 
a passage in Pliny (10,42), in which the author 
relates that in Gaul the bittern was called taurus 
(i.e. ‘ox’) because of its voice suggestive of the 
bellowing of oxen. For the suffixed - n in bittern 
cp. marten. 

bittern, n., the bitter liquid remaining after the 
crystallization in saltworks. — A derivative of 
bitter, adj. 

bitters, n. pi., bitter liquors. — The adj. bitter, 
used as a noun. 

bitumen, n., 1) asphalt; 2) an inflammable mineral 
substance. — L. bitumen, ‘mineral pitch’, an 
Osco-Umbrian loan word (the genuine Latin 
form would have been *vetumen , fr. *gwet ti- 
mer) of Celtic origin; cogn. with Ol.Jatu, ‘lac, 
gum’, ON. kvada , ‘resin’, OE. cwidu* cudu, 
‘mastic, cud’. See cud and cp. beton. Cp. also 
Betula. 

Derivatives: bitumin-ize, tr. v., bitumin-ous, adj. 
bivalence, bivalency, n. ( chem .) — Formed from 
next .word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
bivalent, adj. having a valency of two (chem.) — 
Formed fr. bi- and L. vale ns, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of valire , ‘to have power’. See valiant and 
cp. -valent, valence. 

bivalve, n., a mollusk with a double shell. — 
Formed fr. pref. bi- and valve, 
bivouac, n. — F. bivouac , variant bivac , fr. earlier 
biwacht , fr. Swiss G. biwacht, which is equiva- 
lent to G. Beiwacht, a collateral form of Bei- 
wache , ‘a keeping watch’, fr. bei, ‘at, by’, and 
Wache , ‘watch, guard’. See by and wake, ‘to be 
awake’. It. bivacco , ‘bivouac’, is a French loan 
word. 

Derivative: bivouac , intr. v. 
bixbyite, n., an iron mangenese oxide (mineral.) 

— Named after Maynard Bixby of Utah, its 
discoverer. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

bizarre, adj., strange. — F., fr. It. bizzarro , ‘ca- 
pricious’, fr. Sp. bizarro , ‘gallant, brave’, fr. 
Basque bizar , ‘beard’. The sense development 
of the word is due to the strange impression 
made by the bearded Spanish soldiers upon 
the French. 

blab, n. — ME. blabbe , rel. to ME. blaberen. 
See blabber. 

Derivative: blab, tr. and intr. v. 
blabber, intr. and tr. v. — ME. blaberen , of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. ON. blabbra , Dan. blabbre, 
‘babble’, OHG. blabbizon , MHG. blepzen, G. 
plappern, ‘to babble’. 

Derivative: blabber , n. 

black, adj. — ME. blak , blakke, fr. OE. blsec, rel. 



to ON. blakkr, ‘dark’, OHG. blah , ‘black’, 
Swed. black , ‘ink’, Du. blaken, ’to burn’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bhleg -, ‘to shine, gleam’, whence 
also Gk. <pXeyeiv, ‘to burn, scorch’, cpXey|jt.a, 
‘heat, inflammation’, <pXo£, gen. <pXoy6<;, ‘flame, 
blaze’, <pXoy[i.6<;, of s.m., L. flamma (fr. *flag- 
ma), ‘flame’, ftagrdre ‘to blaze, glow, burn’, 
fulgere , ‘to shine’, fulgur, ‘lightning’, fulmen (fr. 
*fulg-men), ‘lightning, OI. bhrdjate, ‘it shines’, 
bhargah , ‘gleam’, bhfgavah, ‘demi-deities rep- 
resenting the lightning ’, Lith. blagnytis, ‘to 
brighten’ (intr.). Cp. blanc, blank, blink, bream, 
‘a fish’. Cp. also flagrant, flambeau, flame, flam- 
mule, fulgent, fulgara, fulgurant, fulminate, 
Phlegethon, phlegm, phlegmon, phlogiston, Phlox. 
Derivatives: black, n., and tr. v., black -ing, n., 
black-ish , adj., black-ish-ly , adv., black-ish-ness, 
n., black-y, adj. and n. 

blackamoor, n., a Negro. — Compounded of black 
and Moor. 

blackguard, n. — Prop, a black guard, a name 
orig. given to the lowest menials employed in 
the kitchen of a great household. 

Derivatives : blackguard , adj. and intr. and tr. v., 
blackguard-ism , n., blackguard-ly, adj. and adv. 
blackjack, n., a large leathern vessel. — Com- 
pounded of black and the personal noun Jack, 
blackmail, n. — Compounded of black, used 
figuratively in the sense ‘illegal’, and mail, ‘rent, 
tax’. For this meaning of black cp. the modern 
term black market. 

Derivatives : blackmail , tr. v., black mail-er , n. 
bladder, n. — ME. bladre, bledder, fr. OE. blxdre, 
blxddre , ‘blister, bladder’, rel. to OS. bladara, 
ON. bladra , Swed. bladdra, OHG. blattara , 
MHG. blatere, G. Blatter , Du. blaar; formed 
fr. Teut. base *ble -, ‘to blow, inflate*, corre- 
sponding to I.-E. base *bhlo -, *bhle- (see blow, 
‘to puff’), with suff. -dro, which corresponds to 
Gk. -Tpo, L. -tro (see rostrum). Cp. the second 
element in isinglass. 

Derivatives: bladder , tr. and intr. v., bladder-y, 
adj. 

blade, n. — ME. blad, blade , fr. OE. blaed , ‘leaf; 
blade (of an ear)’, rel. to ON. blad, OS., Dan., 
Swed., Du. blad , OHG., MHG. blat, G. Blatt, 
OFris. bled, ‘leaf’; prop. pp. ofOE, bio wan, etc., 
‘to bloom, flower’, fr. I.-E. base *bhlo -, *bhle-, 
‘to sprout, bloom; leaf’, whence prob. 
also Toch. palt, ‘leaf’. See blow, ‘to bloom*, and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: blade , tr. and intr. v., blad-ed, adj., 
blade-let , n., blad-er , n., blad-ing, n., blad-y, adj. 
blae, adj., dark-blue, livid (obsoi) — ME. bio, 
bla , fr. ON. bldr, which is rel. to OE. blow, 
blxw, ‘blue’. See blue. 

blaeberry^ n., bilberry. — Compounded of blae 
and berry. 

blah, interj. and n. ( U.S . Slang) — Of imit. origin, 
blain, n., a pustule. — ME. bleine, fr. OE. blegen, 
rel. to Dan. blegn , Du. blein, fr. I.-E. base 
*bhlei- t ‘to swell*, an enlargement of base 
*bhel-. For other enlargements of base *bhel- 
see belly, bloat, bulge, phlebo-. 

Derivative: blain, tr. v. 

blake, adj., pale (obsoi) — ME., fr. OE. blae , 
‘ bright, white ; pale’, rel. to ON. blikja , ‘to appear, 
shine, glitter*. See bleach and cp. words there 
referred to. 

blame, tr. v. — ME. blamen , fr. OF. blasmer (F. 
blamer), fr. VL. blastemare , ‘to blame’, which is 
formed— prob. under the influence of L. aesti- 
mdre , < to estimate’ — fr. Late L. blasphemdre, ‘to 
blaspheme, blame’, fr. Gk. [3Xaa97) v u.sTv, ‘to speak 
profanely, speak ill’. Cp. Catal. blastemar. Port. 
lastimar. Rum. blestema, ‘to abuse’, and see 
blaspheme. 

Derivatives: blame, n. (q.v.), blam-able, adj.. 
blam-able-ness, n., blam-abl-y, adv., blam-ed. 
adj., blam-er, n., blam-ing, adj., blam-ing-ly , adv. 
blame, n. — ME., fr. OF. blasme (F. blame), 
back formation fr. blasmer. See blame, v. 
Derivatives: blame-fiul , adj., blame-ful-ly, adv., 
blame-ful-ness, n., blame-less , adj., blame-less-h , 
adv., blame-less-ness, n. 

blanc, n., a French coin. — Prop, ‘a white coin’, 
fr. F. blanc, ‘white’. See blank, 
blanch, tr. v., to make white; intr. v., to turn, 
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pale. — ME. blanchen , fr. OF. (= F.) blanchiv 
‘to make white’, fr. blanc , fem. blanche, ‘white*. 
See blank and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative : blanch-er, n. 

Blanch, Blanche, fem. PN. — F. Blanche, lit. 
‘white’, fr. blanche , fem. of blanc , ‘white’; of 
Teut. origin. See blank and cp. blanch. Cp. also 
Bianca. 

blancmange, n., a kind of dessert. — F. blanc- 
mange r, lit. ‘white food’, fr. blanc, ‘white’, and 
manger, ‘food’, fr. manger, ‘to eat’. See blank 
and manger. 

bland, adj., 1) gentle, pleasant; 2) mild, soothing. 
— L .blandus, ‘smooth-tongued, flattering, pleas- 
ant’, of uncertain, possibly imitative origin. 
Derivatives: bland-ly , adv., bland-ness, n. 
blandish, tr. v. — ME. blandissen, fr. OF. blan- 
diss-, pres. part, stem of blandir , ‘to flatter’, fr. 
L. blandiri, ‘to caress’, fr. blandus . See prec. 
jword and verbal suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: blandish-er, n., blandish-ing, adj., 
blandish-ing-ly , adv. 

blank, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) blanc, fem. 
blanche , ‘white’, fr. Frankish *blank, ‘shining, 
bright’, which is rel. to OHG. blanc, blanch , 
MHG. blanc, G. blank , ‘shining, bright’, OE. 
blanca, ON. blakkr, ‘white horse’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bkleg-, ‘to shine, gleam’. See black and cp. 
blanc, blanch, Blanch, blanket, Bianca. 
Derivatives: blank , n., blank-ly , adv., blank- 
ness, n. 

blanket, n. — OF. blankette, blanquette , dimin. 
of blanc, ‘white’, orig. meaning ‘a white cloth’. 
See blank, adj., and -et, -ette. 

Derivatives: blanket , tr. v., blanket-ing, n. 
blanquilo, n., a fish of the genus Caulolatilus. — 
Sp., dimin. of bianco , ‘white’; which is a Teut. 
loan word. See blank, adj. 
blare, tr. and intr. v., to sound loudly. — ME. 
btaren, bloren, ‘to cry, weep’, of imitative origin. 
Cp. MDu. bleren, Du. blaren, bleren, ‘to bleat, 
cry’, MLG. blarren, ‘to weep’, LG. blaren, ‘to 
whine’, MHG. bleren , G. plarren, ‘to bleat ;• to 
bawl, blubber, whine’. Cp. also Gk. ( 3 XY)x*q> ‘a 
bleating’, (JXTjxao&ai, ‘to bleat’, L. balare, 
OSIav. bleju, blejati , Lett, bleju, blet , Russ, ble- 
kat \ MHG. bleken (G. bloken), ‘to bleat’, which 
are all imitative. Cp. blatant, bleat, blurt. 
Derivative: blare, n. 

blarney, n., flattery. — From Blarney, name of a 
village and a castle near Cork, Ireland, con- 
taining the Blarney stone, which is said to make 
anyone that kisses it a persuasive speaker. 
Derivative: blarney , tr. v. 
bias, n., supposed influence of the stars (obsoi) — 
Coined by the Flemish physician and chemist 
Jan Baptista van Helmont (1577-1644), prob. 
after MDu. blses, ‘wind’, which is rel. to LG. 
bias, ‘breath’, and to E. blast (q.v.) For another 
word coined by Helmont see gas. 
blase, adj., surfeited. — F., pp. of blaser , ‘to 
blunt, cloy, surfeit’, fr. Du. blazen , ‘to blow*, 
which is rel. to ON. blasa, OHG. blasan , ‘to 
blow*, and to E. blast (q.v.) F. blast orig. 
meant ‘puffed up under the effect of drinking*, 
blaspheme, tr. v., to speak impiously of; intr. v., 
to utter blasphemy. — ME. blasfemen, fr. OF. 
blasfemer (F. blasphemer), fr. Late L. blasphe- 
mdre, ‘to blaspheme*, fr. Gk. { 3 Xaa<pr)|jieiv, ‘to 
speak profanely, to speak ill*, fr. (■}Xda<p7}pio<;, 
‘speaking ill’. The first element of this compound 
is of uncertain etymology. The second element 
is rel. to ‘report’; see fame. 

Derivatives : blasphem-er, n., blasphemous , blas- 
phemy (qq.v.) 

blasphemous, adj. — Late L. blasphtmus , fr. Gk. 
pXdtKpT^o*;, ‘speaking ill*. See prec. word. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: blasphemous-ly , adv., blasphemous- 
ness, n. 

blasphemy, n. — ME. blasfemie , fr. OF. blas- 
femie, fr. Late L. blasphemia , fr. Gk. pXaflKpfjf/ia, 
‘a speaking ill’, fr. pXdo97)|jLO<;. See prec. word 
and -y (representing Gk. -la), 
blast, n. — ME., fr. OE. blxst, ‘blowing, blast’, 
rel. to ON. blastr, OHG. blast, ‘a blowing, 
blast’, ON. blasa, OHG. blasan , MHG. bldsen , 
G. blasen, Goth, blesan, ‘to blow’; formed — 
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with s formative element — fr. I.-E. base *bhld-, 
*bhle ‘to swell’. See blow, ‘to puff’, and cp. 
bias, blase, blaze, ‘to make known’, blister. 
Derivatives: blast , intr. and tr. v., blast-ed, adj., 
blast-er, n., blast-ing , n., blast-ment, n., blast-y , 
adj. 

-blast, combining form denoting an embryonic 
cell or a germ layer as in ect oblast, mesoblast 
( biol . ) — Fr. Gk. pXaax6<;, ‘bud, sprout, shoot’, 
a word of uncertain origin. Cp. blastema, -bias- 
tic, blasto-. 

blastema, n., the basis from which an organ is 
formed ( embryol .) — ModL., fr. Gk. pX&rnrjfxa, 
‘offspring, offshoot’, from the stem of pXaa- 
rdvetv, ‘to shoot forth’, fr. (3 X<x<jt 6<;. See -blast. 
Derivatives : blastem-al, blastem-atic , blastem-ic , 
adjs. 

-blastic, combining form meaning ‘sprouting’, as 
in homoblastic, heteroblastic; connected with 
nouns ending in - blast . — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. Gk. -f}Xa<rr<Sc;, fr. (JXaax6<;. See -blast, 
blasto-, before a vowel blast-, combining form 
meaning ‘bud, germ’, as in blastoderm. — Gk. 
f&aoxo-, (3Xaax-, fr. px«<rr6?. See -blast, 
blastoderm, n., a layer of cells arising from the 
segmentation of the ovum (embryol.) — Com- 
pounded of blasto- and Gk. 8£ppoc ‘skin’. See 
derma and cp. words there referred to. 
blatant, adj., offensively noisy. — Coined by Ed- 
mund Spenser (in his ‘Faery Queen’); prob. 
suggested by L. blatire , ‘to babble’, which is of 
imitative origin; not rel. to E. bleat. 
Derivatives: blatan-cy , n., blatant-ly , adv. 
blather, blether, intr. v., to talk nonsense. — 
ME., fr. ON. bladra , ‘to talk nonsense’, fr. 
bladr , ‘nonsense’, which is of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: blather , blether , n., blather-er , 
blethcr-er, n. 

Blatta, n., a genus of cockroaches (entomol.) — 
L. blatta , ‘cockroach’, of unknown origin, 
blatti, blatty, n., the plant Sonneratia acida (An- 
glo-Ind.) — Hind., lit. ‘the foreign plant*, cor- 
ruption of bilatl, bilayati , ‘foreign’, fr. Arab. 
wildyat , ‘kingdom, province’. See vilayet and 
cp. Blighty, vali. 

blauwbok, blaubok, n., a name given by the Dutch 
in South Africa to a large kind of antelope. — 
Du. blauwbok , lit. ‘blue buck’. See blue and 
buck. 

blay, n., the bleak. — ME., fr. OE. b liege, rel. to 
MLG., MDu. bleie, Du. blei, G. Bleie, Bleihe , 
and to E. bleak (q.v.) The litteral meaning is 
‘shining, white, silvery’. 

blaze, n., flame. — ME. blase, fr. OE. blaese, 
blase > ‘torch, fire’, rel. to OS. bias, ‘white, whit- 
ish’, MHG. bias, ‘bald’, orig. ‘white, shining’ 
(whence G. blafi, ‘pale’), OHG. blas-ros , ‘horse 
with a white spot’, OHG. blassa, MHG. blasse , 
MLG. bles, blesse , ‘white spot’, MDu., Du. bles, 
G. Blesse , ‘white spot; an animal (esp. a horse 
or a cow) with a white spot’, ON. bles-ottr , 
‘marked with a white spot’, OE. blysa, ‘torch, 
flame’, blyscan , ‘to blush’, fr. I.-E. *bhles-, ‘to 
shine, glitter’, enlargement of *bhel-, a base of 
the same meaning. See bald, blaze, ‘white spot’, 
and cp. blazon. Cp. also blemish, blizzard, blush. 
Derivatives: blaze, intr. v., blaz-y, adj., to burn 
with flame, blaz-er , n., blaz-ing, adj., blaz-ing- 
ly, adv. 

blaze, n., a white spot. — Prob. fr. MLG. blase 
(in blasenhengst ), ‘white spot’, which is rel. to 
MLG. bles, blesse, of s.m. See prec. word. 
Derivative: blaze , tr. v., to make a blaze on 
(trees). 

blaze, tr. v., to make known. — The orig. mean- 
ing was ‘to blow with a trumpet’, fr. ON. blasa, 
‘to blow’. See blast and cp. blasl. Cp. also em- 
blaze, 'to emblazon’. 

blazer, n., a light, bright-colored, coat. — Lit. 
‘that which blazes’, so called in allusion to its 
color. See blaze, ‘flame’, and -er. 
blazon, n., a coat of arms. — ME. blason , fr. OF. 
blason , ‘shield’ (in Mod. French ‘coat of arms’), 
of uncertain origin; not rel. to OHG. blasan , 
etc., ‘to blow’, nor to OE. blaese, blase , ‘torch, 
fire’ (see blaze , ‘flame’). It, blasone and Sp. bla- 
sdn, ‘coat of arms’, are French loan words. Cp. 
emblazon. 



Derivatives: blazon, tr. v., blazon-ry , n. 
bleach, tr. v., to whiten. — ME. blechen , fr. OE. 
blxcan , fr. blac, ‘bright, white; pale’, rel. to OS. 
blek , ON. bleikr , Du. bleek, OHG. bleih, MHG., 
G. bleich, ‘pale’, ON. bleikja, Du. bleken , OHG. 
bllhhan , MHG. bllken , G. bleichen , ‘to bleach’, 
and perh. cogn. with OSlav. bliskati (for 
*bligskati ), ‘to sparkle, glitter’, blesku, ‘gleam, 
splendor’. Cp. blake, bleak, adj. and n., 
blight. 

Derivatives: bleach, n., bleach-ed , adj., bleach- 
er , n., bleach-er-y , n., bleach-ing , n. 
bleak, adj. — ME. bleke, fr. ON. bleikr, ‘pale’. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: bleak-ish, adj., bleak-ly , adv., 
bleak-ness, n., bleak-y , adj. 
bleak, n., the blay. — The word lit. means ‘the 
white, silvery (fish)’, and is rel. to Swiss G. 
blicke. Swab, blecke , and to E. blay and bleak, 
adj. 

blear, adj. and tr. v. — ME. bleren, ‘to dim (the 
eyes)’. Cp. LG. bleer-oged , ‘blear-eyed’. Cp. al- 
so blur. 

bleat, intr. and tr. v. and n. — ME. bleten , fr. OE. 
blxtan, of imitative origin. Cp. Du. blaten, OHG. 
blazon, ‘to bleat’. Cp. also ME. blare n, ‘to cry, 
weep’, and see blare. 

Derivatives: bleat-er , n., bleat-ing , adj., bleat- 
ing-ly , adv. 

bleb, n., a vesicle, blister; a bubble. — Of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. blob, blubber, 'the fat of the 
whale’. 

bled, past tense and pp. of bleed. — ME. bledde, 
resp. (y)bled, fr. OE. bledde, resp. gebledd , ge- 
bled , past tense, resp. pp. of bledan. See next 
word. 

bleed, intr. and tr. v. — ME. bleden, fr. OE. ble- 
dan , fr. blod, ‘blood’. See blood. 

Derivatives: bleed-er , n., bleed-ing, n. and adj. 
blemish, tr. v. — ME. blemissen, blemisshen , fr. 
OF. blemiss-, pres. part, stem of blemir, blesmir 
(F. blimir ), which prob. derives fr. Frankish 
*blesmjan , 'to make one grow pale*, from the 
Teut. base seen in G. blass, ‘pale’. See blaze, 
‘flame’. 

Derivatives: blemish , n., blemish-cr, n. 
blench, tr. v., to make pale; intr. v., to turn pale. 
— A var. of blanch. 

blench, intr. v., to shrink. — ME. blenchen, fr. 
OE. blencan , ‘to deceive’, prob. causative of 
blink, and orig. meaning ‘to make to blink’. 
(Blench stands to blink as drench to drink .) Cp. 
also OE. cwencan , causative of OE. cwincan , ‘to 
disappear’ (see quench ), so that quench prop, 
means ‘to cause to disappear*, 
blend, tr. and intr. v., to mix. — ME. blenden , fr. 
ON. blanda, which is rel. OE., OS., OHG. 
blantan , Goth, hlandan, MHG. blenden , ‘to mix’ 
(cp. G. Blendling, ‘bastard, mongrel’), fr. I.-E. 
base *bhlendh ‘to mix; to confuse’, whence 
also Lith. blandus , ‘troubled, turbid, thick’, 
OSlav. bl^dg,bl^sti, ‘to go astray’, blqditi, ‘to err’, 
Lith. blandytis , ‘to lower (the eyes)’, bl[sti, ‘to 
become thick, turbid’ (said of water). Cp. blend, 
‘to blind*. Cp. also blond, blunder, 
blend, tr. v., to blind (obsol.) — OE. blendan, rel. 
to OFris. blenda, MLG., MHG., G. blenden, 
OHG. blentan, ‘to blind’, and prob. to OE. 
blandan , ‘to mix’. See blend, ‘to mix’, and cp. 
blind, adj. and v. Cp. also blende, 
blende, n., an ore of zinc, sphalerite. — G. Blende , 
back formation fr. blenden, ‘to blind; to de- 
ceive’; so called because though it resembles 
lead, it yields no lead. Cp. the second element in 
pitchblende. 

blenheim orange. — Named after Blenheim, seat 
of the duke of Marlborough, in Oxfordshire, 
England. 

blenheim spaniel. — See prec. word; so called 
because originally bred at Blenheim. 
blenno-, before a vowel blenn-, combining form 
meaning ‘mucus’. — Fr. Gk. fikhvoq or piw*, 
‘slime, mucus’, of uncertain etymology; [}X£wo<; 
possibly stands for *^XeS-a-vo<; l and is rel. to 
^iiXSeiv, ‘to melt’, and cogn. with L. mollis (for 
*moldwis), ‘soft’. See mollify and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also blenny. 
blennorrhea, blennorrhoea, n., excessive discharge 



of mucus (med.) — Medical L., compounded of 

blenno- and -rrhea. 

blenny, n. t a small seafish. — L. blennius, fr. Gk. 
(&ivvoq, name of a fish, fr. pX^vva, ‘slime’, lit. 
‘slime fish’; so called from the mucus which 
covers its skin. See blenno-. 

blepharo-, before a vowel blephar-, combining 
form meaning ‘eyelid’.— Gk. pXe^apo-, pXe^p-, 
fr. px^apov (Dor. yXlcpapov), ‘eyelid’, which is 
rel. to pXeTretv (Dor. yX^giv), ‘to look, see’; of 
uncertain etymology. Cp. Ablepharus, ablepsia, 
anableps. 

blepharospasm, n., contraction of the eyelids 
(med.) — Compounded of blepharo- and Gk. 
a^aofx6<;, ‘spasm, convulsion’. See spasm. 

Blephilia, n., a genus of plants of the mint family 
(bot.) — ModL., contraction of Gk. (SXecpap-l;, 
‘eyelash’ (which is rel. to 0Xe<papov, ‘eyelid’), 
and L. cilium, ‘eyelid’ (see blepharo- and cilia); 
so called because of its fringed bracts and calyx - 
teeth. 

bless, tr. v. — ME. blessen , fr. OE. bledsian, blet - 
start, ‘to bless, consecrate’, rel. to OE. blod, 
'blood’; see blood. The orig. meaning of bless 
was ‘to sprinkle or consecrate with blood’ (said 
of the sacrificing priest). 

Derivatives: bless-ed , adj., bless-ed-ly , adv., 
bless-ed-ness , n., bless-ing, n., bless- ing-ly, adv. 

blew, past tense of blow. — ME., fr. OE. bleow, 
past tense of blawan. See blow, ‘to puff’. 

blight,- n. — Prob. related to OE. biice t tan, ‘to 
glitter’, ME. blickening , ‘pallor’ (often used as 
the English equivalent of L. rubigo, ‘mildew’), 
and to E. bleach (q.v.) Cp. blitzkrieg. 
Derivatives: blight, tr. v., blight-ed, adj., blight- 
er, n., blight-ing, adj., blight-ing-ly , adv. 

Blighty, n., England, home (British army slang). 
— Hind, bilaiti, a word used in India to de- 
note England or Europe, fr. Arab, wildyat , 
‘kingdom, province’, a derivative of wdliya; ‘he 
reigned, governed’. See vilayet and cp. blatti, 
vali. 

blimp, n., a nonrigid (limp) dirigible (colloq.) — 
Contraction of B limp, one of the 2 types of the 
small nonrigid airship (the other type is called 
A limp). See limp, ‘relaxed’. 

blind, adj. — ME., fr. OE. blind, rel. to OS., Du., 
G. blind, ON. blindr , OHG., MHG. blint, Goth. 
blinds, ‘blind’, OE. blendan , etc., ‘to blind’, prob. 
fr. I.-E. base *bhlendh~, ‘to confuse; to mix’. 
See blend, ‘to mix’, blend, ‘to blind*. 
Derivatives: blind, n., ‘screen, cover’, blind-ling , 
n., blind-ly, adv., blind-ness, n. 

blind, tr. v. — The OE. equivalent is blendan , ‘to 
blind’ ; see blend, 'to blind’. The E. verb has been 
influenced in form by the adj. blind (q.v.) 
Derivatives: blind-ed, adj., blind-ed-ly , adv., 
blind-er, n., blind-ing, adj. and n. 

blink, intr. and tr. v. — ME. blinken (rel. to Du. 
and G. blinken , ‘to gleam, sparkle, twinkle’), a 
nasalized variant of the base appearing in OE. 
blican, ME. bliken , ‘to shine, glitter’, OHG. 
blthhan, 'to bleach’. See bleach and cp. blench. 
Derivatives: blink, n., blink-ard , n., blink-ed, 
adj., blink-er , n. and tr. v., blink-ing , n., blink-y , 
adj. 

bliss, n. — ME. blis, fr. OE. hi is, contraction of 
OE. blids, ‘joy, happiness’, fr. bltde, ‘gay, happy*. 
See blithe. . 

Derivatives: bliss-ful , adj., bliss-ful-ly , adv., 
bliss-ful-ness , n. 

blister, n. — ME. blister , blester , fr. OF. blestre , 
fr. ON. bldstr , ‘a swelling’, fr. blasa, ‘to blow’. 
See blast and cp. bluster. t 
Derivatives: blister, intr. and tr. v., blister-y , 
adj. 

blite, n., any of various herbs of the goosefoot 
family. — L. blitum, fr. Gk. (3 X£tov, ‘a vege- 
table used as a salad; orach’; of uncertain ety- 
mology. According to some philologists |3 X£tov 
stands for *pX-txov and prop, means ‘the soft- 
leaved plant’, fr. I.-E. base *mel-dh-, whence also 
OE. melde , OS. maldia, Swed. mall, Du. melde , 
OHG. melta, molta, multa, MHG., G. melde , 
‘orach’. Base *mel-dh- is an enlargement of 
base ‘to rub, grind’. See meal, ‘edible 

grain’, and cp. Blitum. 

blithe, adj., joyous; cheerful. — ME., fr. OE. 
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blide , ‘joyful, kind, gentle’, rel. to OS. blidi, 
‘bright, happy’, ON. blidr , ‘mild, gentle’, Du. 
blijide ), ‘glad’, OHG. blidi, ‘gay, friendly, Goth. 
bleips, ‘kind, friendly, merciful’. Cp. bliss. 
Derivatives : blithe-ly, adv., blithe-ness, n., blithe- 
some , adj., blithe-some-ness, n. 

Blitum, n, a genus of herbs of the family Cheno- 
podiaceae (the goosefoot family). — L. blitum. 
See blite. 

blitz, n., a sudden overwhelming attack ( colloq .) 

— Short for blitzkrieg (q.v.) 

blitzkrieg, n., a sudden, overwhelming warfare. 

— G., lit. ‘lightning war’. G. Blitz , ‘lightning’, 
derives fr. MHG. blicze , ‘lightning’, fr. bliczen , 
‘to flash, to lighten’, rel. to OHG., MHG. blic , 
‘lightning’, G. Blick , ‘a glance’, and to OE. bli- 
cettan, ‘to glitter’; see blight. G. Krieg, ‘war’, 
comes fr. MHG. kriec , ‘effort, resistance, com- 
bat’, fr. OHG. chreg , ‘stubbornness, obstinacy’, 
which is rel. to MLG. krich, ‘combat’. 

blizzard, n. — Fr. earlier blizz , ‘rain storm’, which 
is prob. cognate with blaze, ‘burst of flame’. 
For the ending see suff. -ard. 

Derivatives: blizzard-ly , blizzard-y, adjs. 
bloat, tr. v., to cause to swell; intr. v., to swell. — 
OE. *blatian, ‘to swell’, cogn. with Gk. <pXu8av, 
‘to swell, overflow with moisture, be ready to 
burst’, Lett, blidu, blizt, ‘to become thick’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bhlei-d~, enlargement of base *bhlei -, 
‘to swell’, whence OE. blegen , ‘blain’. See blain 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: bloat, n., bloat-ed , adj., bloat-ed - 
ness, n., bloater (q.Y.) 

bloater, n., a soaked flat herring or mackerel. — 
Formed fr. bloat with agential suff. -er. 
blob, n., a small drop. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
bleb, blubber, bubble. 

Derivative: blobb-y , adj. 

block, n. — ME. blok, fr. OF. (— F.) bloc, ‘block, 
mass’, fr. Du. bloc , ‘trunk of a tree’ which is rel. 
to OHG. bloh, MHG. block, G. Block, and 
cogn. with OIr. blog, ‘fragment’; not rel. to 
balk . Cp. en bloc. 

Derivative: block-ish, adj. 
block, tr. and intr. v. — F. bloquer , fr. bloc . See 
block, n. 

Derivatives: block-ade, n. and tr. v. 
blodite, also blddite, n., hydrous sulfate of mag- 
nesium and sodium {mineral.) — Named after 
the German chemist Carl A. Blode (died in 
1820). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
bloke, n., a man {slang). — Of unknown origin, 
blond, blonde, adj. — F., ‘fair of complexion’, rel. 
to It. biondo , Sp. blondo, OProven?. blon; of 
Teut. origin. Cp. OE. blonden-feax , blanden-feax, 
‘gray-haired’, fr. blondan, blandan , ‘to mix’, and 
see blend, ‘to mix’. 

Derivatives: blond , n., blond{e)-ness, n., blond- 
ine , n. (fr. F. blondine). 

blondine, n. — F., fr. blonde , fern, of blond. See 
prec. word and -ine (representing L. -ma). 
blood, n. — ME. blod, fr. OE. blod, rel. to OS., 
OFris. blod, ON. blod, Dan., Swed. blod, MDu. 
bloet, bloed , Du. bloed, OHG., MHG. bluot, 
G. Blut, Goth, blop, bldpis, fr. I.-E. *bhloto-, pp. 
of base *bhlo-, ‘to bloom’. See blow, ‘to bloom’, 
and cp. bleed. Cp. also bless. The I.-E. bases de- 
noting ‘blood’ proper (like L. cruor and sanguis) 
were regarded by the Teutons as taboo and ac- 
cordingly given up. 

Derivatives: blood, tr. v., blood-ed, adj., blood- 
less, adj., blood-less-ly, adv., blood- less-ness, n., 
blood-y, adj., and tr. v., blood-i-ly, adv., blood- 
i-ness, n. 

bloodguilty, adj. — Coined by Miles Coverdale 
(1488-1569), English translator of the Bible, 
from blood and guilty. 

Derivative : bloodguilti-ness, n. 
bloom, n., flower. — ME. blome, fr. ON. blom, 
blomi, which is rel. to OS. blomo, Du. bloem, 
OHG. bluoma (fern.), bluomo (masc.), MHG. 
bluome (masc. and fern.), G.Blume (fem.), Goth. 
bldma, ‘flower, blossom’, OE. blostm, blostma, 
‘blossom’, and cogn. with OIr. blath, ‘bloom, 
flower’, L. fids , ‘flower’, florere, ‘to blossom, 
flourish’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*bhlo ‘to sprout, bloom’. See blow, ‘to bloom, 
blossom’, and cp. blossom. Cp. also flower. 



Derivatives: bloom, intr. v., bloom-ing, adj., 
bloom-ing-ly, adv., bloom-ing-ness, n., bloom-y, 
adj. 

bloom, n., rough mass of wrought iron. — OE. 
bldma , ‘a lump of metal’, of uncertain origin, 
bloomer, n., a costume for women. — Named 
after the inventor Mrs. Amelia Jenks Bloomer of 
New York (in 1851). 

bloomer, n., a blunder. — Of uncertain origin, 
blossom, n. — ME. blosme , blossem, fr. OE. 
blostm, blostma, blosma, rel. to MLG. blosem , 
Du. bloesem, MHG, bluost, G. Blust, fr. I.-E. 
*bhlos-, enlarged form of base *bhlo~, ‘to sprout, 
bloom’. See bloom, ‘flower’. 

Derivatives: blossom, intr. v., blossom-ed ', adj., 
blossom-ry, n., blossom-y, adj. 
blot, n., a spot. — ME. blot, blotte, fr. MF. blotte, 
‘a clod or clot of earth’, fr. OF. bloste or blostre, 
which are of uncertain origin, 
blot, tr. and intr. v., to make spots, to blur. — 
MF. blotter, fr. blotte. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: blott-er, n., blott-ing, adj., blott- 
ing-ly, adv. 

blot, n. , 1) in backgammon, an exposed man ; 2) an 
exposed point. — Prob. rel. to Dan. blot , Swed. 
blott, LG. blutt, MDu., Du. bloot, MHG. bios, 
G. blofi, ‘bare, naked’, OHG. bio 3, ‘proud’, ON. 
blautr, ‘soft, tender’, and possibly cogn. with Gk. 
(pXuSav, ‘to overflow’, <pXuSap6<;, ‘soft, flabby’, 
L.fluere, ‘to flow*. See fluent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

blotch, n. — A blend of blot and botch. 
Derivatives: blotch, tr. and intr. v., blotch-y,a.dj. 
blouse, n. — F., fr. ML. pelusia, ‘Pelusian gar- 
ment’ ; so called because during the Middle Ages 
blouses were manufactured in Pelusium on a 
large scale. 

Derivatives: blouse , intr. v., blous-ed, adj., 
blous-ing, n. 

blow. intr. and tr. v.. to puff. — ME, blowen , fr. 
OE. blawan, rel. to OHG. bluer: (for *blajan ), 
MHG. blxjen , G. blahen, fr. I.-E. base *bhlo-, 
*bhle~, *bhl ‘to blow’, whence also L. flare , 
‘to blow’. Cp. bladder, blast, blaze, ‘to make 
known’, blister, bluster. Cp. also flatus and 
words there referred to. Cp. also fluent. For a 
secondary meaning of base *bhlo- see blow, ’to 
bloom’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: blow-er, n., blow-ing, n. and adj., 
blow-y , adj. 

blow, intr. v., to bloom, blossom; tr. v., to cause 
to bloom. — ME. blowen, fr. OE. blowan, ‘to 
flower, bloom, flourish’, rel. to OS. bloian , O- 
Fris. bloia, OHG. bluoen (for *bluojan ), MHG. 
bliien, btiiejen , G. bliihen, fr. I.-E. base *bhlo-, 
*bhle-, ‘to sprout, bloom’, whence also L. fids , 
gen. ftdris, ‘flower’, Mir. blath, ‘bloom, blossom’, 
W. blawd, of s.m. See flower, and cp. blade, blood, 
bloom, blossom. Cp. also folio and words there 
referred to. For the original meaning of base 
*bhlo- see blow, ‘to puff’. 

Derivatives: blow, n., blow-er, n., blow-ing , n. 
blow, stroke, n. — ME. blewe, rel. to OS. bleit- 
wan , MDu., Du. blouwen , OHG. bliuwan, 
MHG. bliuwen , G. bleuen, Goth, bliggwan to 
strike’, fr. Teut. *bleuwan; of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

blown, pp. and adj. — ME. blowen , fr. OE. 

blawen, pp. of blawan. See blow, ‘to puff’, 
blubber, n., the fat of the whale. — The orig. 
meaning was ‘bubble, foam’ ; of imitative origin. 
Cp- bleb, blob. 

Derivatives: blubber-ous, blubber-y, adjs. 
blubber, intr. v., to weep loudly. — Of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives: blubber-er, n., blubber-ing, n., blub- 
ber-ing-ly, adv. 

bluchers, n. pi., old-fashioned boots. — Named 
after the Prussian field marshal Bliicher (1742- 
1819). For sense development cp. Wellington. 
bludgeon, n., a short club. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: bludgeon, tr. and intr. v., bludgeon- 
ed, adj., bludgeon-er, n. 

blue, adj. — ME. blew, fr. OF, (= F.) bleu , fr. 
Frankish *blao, which is rel. to OE. blow, blxw, 
OS., OHG. blao, Dan. blaa, Swed. bid, OFris. 
blau, MDu. bid, Du. blauw , MHG. bid , G. blau, 
‘blue’, ON. blar, ‘dark blue, black’, and cogn. 



with OIr. blar, W. blawr, ‘gray’, L. flavus, ‘yel- 
low’. See flavescent and cp. blae, blaeberry, 
blauwbok, bluet. 

Derivatives: blue, n., blue, tr. v., blu-ing, blue- 
ing, n., blu-ish , adj., blu-ish-ness, n. 
bluebird, n. {ornithol.) — Compounded of blue 
and bird. 

blue bird, symbolic name of the quest for hap- 
piness. — From the play-romance VOiseau 
bleu (‘The Blue Bird’), written by the Belgian 
dramatist and poet Maurice Maeterlinck (1862- 
1949) in 1909, which symbolizes the quest for 
happiness. 

bluestocking, n., a pedantic lady boasting of her 
erudition. — About 1740 a literary circle used 
to assemble at Lady Elizabeth Montague’s home 
in London. Benjamin Stillingfleet, one of the 
leading members of the circle, regularly attend- 
ed those meetings, wearing blue stockings, a 
circumstance which gave occasion to admiral 
Boscawen to deride The blue stocking society ; 
hence the name bluestocking , and its loan trans- 
lations: F. bas-bleu, Du. blauwkous, G. Blau - 
strumpj ’ etc. 

bluet, n., the name of various plants with blue 
flowers. — F. bleuet, bluet, dimin. formed fr. 
bleu, ‘blue’. See blue and -et. 
bluff, adj., presenting a broad, flattened front. — 
Of LG. origin. Gp. MLG. blaff, ‘smooth, even’, 
MDu. blaf, ‘fat, broad’, blaffaert, ‘a man having 
a broad face’. 

Derivatives : bluff, n., bluff-y, adv., bluff-ness, n. 
bluff, tr. v., to deceive. — MLG. vorbluffen, ‘to 
baffle’, (whence Du. verbluffen, ‘to stun’, G. ver - 
bluffen, ‘to amaze’); prob. of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: bluff, n., deception, bluff-er, n. 
blunder, intr. and tr. v. — ME. blunderen , ‘to con- 
fuse’, rel. to blend, ‘to mix* (q.v.) 

Derivatives; blunder, n., blunder -er, n., blunder- 
ing, adj., blunder-ing-ly, adv. 
blunderbuss, n., a short heavy gun with a broad 
muzzle. — A blend of Du. donderbus, of s.m., 
lit., ‘thunder box’, and E. blunder. See thunder 
and box, ‘case’, and cp. blunderhead, 
blunderhead, n. — Alteration of dunderhead. Cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: blunderhead-ed, adj., blunderhead- 
ed-ness, n. 

blunt, adj. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: blunt, n. and v., blunt-er, n., blunt- 
ly, adv., blunt-ness, n. 

blur, v. and n. — Prob. in gradational relation- 
ship to blear. 

Derivatives: blurr-ed, adj., blurr-ed-ness , n., 
blurr-er, n., blurr-y, adj. 

blurb, n. — Coined by the American journalist 
Frank Gelett Burgess (1866-1951) in 1907. 
blurt, tr. v. — - Of imitative origin. Cp. Scot, blirt 
and E. blare. 

Derivative: blurt, n. 

blush, intr. v. — ME. bluschen , ‘to shine; to be 
or grow red’, fr. OE. blyscan, ‘to grow red, 
blush’, fr. blysa, ‘torch, flame, fire’, which stands 
in gradational relationship to Du. blozen, ‘to 
blush’, andto E. blaze, ‘flame*. 

Derivatives: blush, n., blush-ing, adj., blush- 
ing-ly, adv. 

bluster, intr. v., to be boisterous. — Rel. to LG. 
blits tern, blister n, ‘to blow’, and to E. blister 
<q v.) 

Derivatives : bluster, n., bluster-er, n. , bluster-ing, 
adj. blust er-ing-ly, adv. 

B’nai B’rith, a Jewish fraternal organization 
founded in New York City in 1843. — Heb. 
b f n 4 b f rth , ‘sons of the covenant’, fr. b e n£, 
state construct of banfm, pi. of ben, ‘son’, and 
b*rtth, ‘covenant’. See ben and berith and cp. 
the first element in Boanerges, 
bo, interj. — Imitative. 

Boa, n., a genus of snakes, the New World Con- 
strictor. — L. boa, ‘a large serpent’, of uncertain 
origin. Cp. Boidae. 

Boanerges, n., a name applied to the sons of Ze- 
bedee (see Mark 3:17); used figuratively to de- 
note a clamorous orator. — Galilean dialectal 
corruption of Heb. b e ne reghesh, ‘sons of thun- 
der’, fr. b e ne (see B’nai B’rith) and reghesh, 
‘commotion, tumult, throng’, frorri the stem of 
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raghdsh , ‘he was in commotion or in tumult’, 
which is related to Aram, rehash, ‘he trembled, 
was agitated’, and to Arab, rajasa, ‘he made 
a vehement noise’. 

boar, n. — ME. bar, bore, boor, fr. OE. bar , rel. 
to OS. ber, Du. beer, OHG. ber, dial. G. Bar, 
‘boar’ (not to be confused with G. Bar, ‘bear’), 
board, n., table, plank. — ME. bord, ‘table, 
plank’, fr. OE. bord, rel. to ON. bord, ‘plank’, 
Goth, fotu-baurd, ‘footstool’, lit. ‘foot board’, 
Du. bord, ‘board, blackboard’, OE., OS. bred , 
MLG., OHG., MHG. bret , G. Brett, ‘plank’; 
fr. I.-E. *bhftom, resp. *bhfet-dm, fr. base 
*bherd-, ‘to cut’, a -^-enlargement of base 
*bher- y ‘to bore, pierce, perforate’. See bore, 
‘to pierce’, and cp. board, ‘side of a ship’, and 
the second element in gar board. Cp. also bord- 
age, bordar, bordel, border, berm, brelan, brim, 
predella. 

Derivatives: board, v., to cover with boards, 
board-er , n., board-ing , adj. and verbal n., 
board-y , adj. 

board, n., side of a ship. — OE. bord, ‘border, 
edge; side of a ship’, rel. to OS. bord, LG. 
bo(o)rd (whence G. Bord), Du. boord, OHG. 
bort, ON. bard , bord, ‘border, edge; side of a 
ship’, and to OE. bord, etc., ‘table, plank’ (see 
prec. word); influenced in sense by F. bord, 
‘edge, margin, border, shipboard’. See board, 
‘table, plank’, and cp. border and the second 
element in larboard. 

Derivatives: board, tr. and intr. v., board-er, n., 
board-ing , adj. and n. 

boast, n. — ME. boost, bost . See next word, 
boast', tr. v. — ME. boosten, bosten , fr. boost, bost , 
n., rel. to OS. bosi, MLG., MDu. bose, Du. boos , 
‘evil, wicked, angry'. OHG. bosi, ‘worthless, 
slanderous’, MHG, boese, G. bdse, ‘evil, bad, 
angry’, Norw. baus, ‘proud, bold, daring’, fr. 
Teut. base *baus-, which lit. means ‘to blow up, 
puff up, swell’. This base is an enlarged form 
of I.-E. *bhou- t *bhu - , ‘to swell’, for which see 
bow, ‘anything bent’. 

Derivatives: boast-er , n., boast -ful, adj., boast- 
fully, adv., boast- ful-ness, n., boast-ing, adj. and 
verbal n., boast-ing-ly, adv. 
boat, n. — ME. boot , fr. OE. bat , ‘ship, boat’, 
whence ON. batr, D. boot, G. Boot , Sp. bat el, 
F. bdteau , It. batto, battello, ‘boat’; rel. to ON. 
bite, ‘beam’, hence orig. meaning ‘boat made 
from one piece of timber, monoxylon’. See bitt. 
Derivatives: boat , tr. v., boat-able, adj., boat- 
age, n., boat-irtg, n. 

bob, n., a knot of hair. — ME. bobbe, bob , ‘bunch, 
cluster’, prob. of imitative origin. Cp. next word. 
Derivative: bobb-ed, adj. 
bob, intr. and tr. v., to move rapidly to and fro, 
to jerk. — Of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: bob , n., a jerky movement, bobb- 
ish, adj. 

bob, tr. v., to cheat, deceive. — ME. bobben, fr. 
OF. bober , ‘to purse one’s lips, pout, deceive’, 
imitative of the movement of the pursed Ups. 
bob, n., trickery. — OF. bobe, fr. bober . See 
prec. word. 

bob, n., a shilling (British Slang). — Prob. fr. 
Bob, dimin. of Robert. Cp. bobby, 
bobbery, n., a squabble (Anglo- lnd.) — Hind. 
bapre, ‘O father’. 

bobbin, reel, spool. — F. bobine, ‘a grotesque fi- 
gure, a wry face; a reel’, from the imitative 
base *bob- (see bob, ‘to deceive’); so called from 
its cylindric form. 

Derivative: bobbin , tr. v. 
bobby, n., a policeman (slang). — Dimin. of Bob, 
itself dimin. of Robert; so called after Sir Robert 
Peel (1788-1850). Cp. peeler. 
bobolink, n., a migratory bird of North America. 
— So called from its cry suggestive of boblincoln 
(for Bob Lincoln ). 

bocaccio, n., the rockfish called scientifically Se- 
bastodes paucispinis. — It. boccaccio, fr. boccac- 
cia, ‘a big mouth*, augment, of bocca, ‘mouth’, 
fr. L. bucca, ‘mouth’. See buccal. 

Boche, boche, n., a German. — F. slang, short- 
ened fr. Alboche , a slangy alteration of A de- 
mand, ‘German’, through the intermediary form 
Al(le)moche, used in the east of France. The 



change of m to b is due to an association with 
caboche , ‘pate, noodle, nob’ (see cabbage ). 
bock, bock beer, a kind of beer. — G. Bock , 
shortened fr. Ambock, Oambock , Munichian 
dialectal words for Einbeck , name of a town in 
Germany. Hence bock lit. means ‘(beer made 
at) Einbeck’. 

bocking, n., a coarse woolen material. — Named 
fr. Bocking in England. 

bocking, smoked herring. — Du. bokking , fr. 
MDu. buckinc , a derivative of buc, boc, ‘buck’ ; so 
called from its odor. See buck and cp. buckling. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ing. 
bode, tr. v. — ME. bodien , fr. OE. bodian , ‘to 
announce, foreteU’, fr. boda, ‘messenger’, which 
stands in gradational relationship to OE. beodan , 
‘to announce, proclaim, command’. Cp. ON. 
bodi, OHG. boto, MHG., G. bote, ‘messenger’, 
and see bid. 

Derivatives: bode- ful, adj., bod-ing, adj., bod- 
ing-ly, adv., bod-er, n. 

bodega, n., a wineshop. — Sp., fr. L. apotheca, 
fr. Gk. dTCo^jo), ‘any place ‘wherein to lay 
up something; magazine, storehouse’. See 
apothecary and cp. bottega, boutique, 
bodice, n. — Prop. pi. of body, in ‘pair of bodies*. 
— For formation cp. stays, pence. 

Derivative: bodic-ed, adj. 
bodikin, n., an obsolete oath. — Prop, ‘a small 
body’, formed from body with suff. -kin. 
bodkin, n., a small dagger. — ME. boydekin , 
‘dagger’, of unknown origin, 
bodle, n., a small Scottish copper coin. — Prob- 
ably corruption of the name of Bothwell , a 
Scottish mintmaster. 

body, n. — ME. bodi, fr. OE. bodig, rel. to OHG. 
botah, of uncertain origin. Cp. bodice, embody. 
Derivatives: body, tr. v., bodice (q.v.), bodikin 
(q.v.), bodi-ed, adj., bodi-er, n., bodi-less, adj., 
bodi-ly, adj. and adv. 

Boedromion, n., name of the 3rd month of the 
Attic Greek calendar (corresponding to August- 
September). — Gk. Bo7)8popic£>v, fr. Bo7]Sp6tAwt 
(pi.), ‘the games in memory of the aid given by 
Theseus against the Amazons’, fr. ^o7jSp<i(xo;, 
‘running to aid’, lit. ‘running on hearing a cry’, 
fr. po^j, ‘a cry, shout’, and -8p6pto<;, ‘running’, 
which is rel. to. 8p6pos, ‘a running’. For the 
first element see reboant and cp. Boethusian, for 
the second see dromedary. 

Boehmeria, n., a genus of plants of the nettle 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after G.R. 
Boehmer, professor at Wittenberg (1723-1803). 
For the ending see suff. -ia. 

Boer, n. — Du. boer , ‘peasant, farmer’. See boor. 
Boetbusian, n., a member of a Jewish sect rel. to 
the Sadducees. — Heb. Baytust, ‘follower of 
BaytQs (= Boethus)’, fr. Gk. (3o7)$6<; (whence 
L. Boethus), name of a priest, whose son was 
made high priest by Herod the Great. See Jo- 
sephus, Antiquitates, 19, 5, § 3. lit. 

means ‘assisting, helpful’. It is a derivative of 
jio^, ‘a cry, shout’; see Boedromioii. 
bog, n. — Gael, or Ir. bog, ‘soft’, whence bogach , 
‘bog’. 

Derivative : bog, tr. and intr. v. 
bogey, bogie, n., ghost, bugbear. — See bogle 
and cp. bogy. 

boggle, intr. y. and n. — See bogle, 
bogie, n. — A. var. of bogey, 
bogie, n., a truck. — Of uncertain origin, 
bogle, boggle, n., — a specter. Scot, bogle, bogill, 
‘goblin, specter*, rel. to bug, ‘bugbear’, bogey, 
bogy. 

bogus, adj., sham. — Of uncertain origin, 
bogy, n. — Another spelling for bogey, 
bohea, n., a kind of Chinese black tea. — Named 
after the Wu-i hills in China. 

Bohemia, n. — The word derives from L. Boi- 
haemum (see Tacitus, Germ., 28), which lit. 
means ‘home of the Boii’ (a Celtic nation, ex- 
pelled from this region by the Marcomans about 
the beginning of the 1st cent.) The second ele- 
ment in Boi-haemum is a Teut, loan word mean- 
ing ‘home’. See borne. 

Bohemian, adj. and n. — F. bohemien, ‘gypsy’, 
orig. ‘inhabitant of Bohemia’, where the gyp- 
sies were supposed to come from. See Bohemia 



and -an. 

Boidae, n.pl., a family of snakes (zool.) — ModL. , 
formed with suff. -idae fr. L. boa. See Boa. 
boil, n„ inflammation, tumor.— ME. bile, fr. OE. 
byle, by l, rel. to OFris. bele, OS., OHG. bulia, 
MHG. biitle, G. Beule, Goth, ufbauljan, ‘to 
puff up’, Icel. beyla, ‘hump*, and cogn. with 
OIr. bolach, ‘pustule, pimple’, Serb, buljiti, ‘to 
protude one’s eyes, to stare’. All these words 
derive, with -/-formative element, fr. I.-E. base 
*bhdu-, *bhu-, ‘to swell’. See buck, ‘the body of a 
wagon’. 

boil, intr. and tr. v., to bubble up. — ME. boilen , 
fr. OF. boillir (F. bouillir), fr. L. bulltre, a col- 
lateral form of bulldre , ‘to bubble’, fr. bulla, 
‘bubble’. See bill, ‘document’, and words there 
referred to and cp. the second element in 
parboil. 

Derivatives : boil, n., boil-er , n.. boil-ing, n., resp. 
adj., boil-ing-ly, adv., boilery (q.v.) 
boilery, n., a place for boiling, — Formed, on 
analogy of F. bouiKerie, fr. boil, v. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ery. 

boisterous, adj., rough; noisy. — ME. boistrous, 
a var. of boistous, which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: boisterous-Iy , adv., boisterous-ness, 

n. 

bola, also bolas, n., an implement used by the 
Gauchos. — PI. of Sp. bola, ‘ball’, fr. L. bulla, 
‘boss, knob’. See bill, ‘document’. 

bold, adj. — ME., fr. OE. bald, beald, rel. to OS., 
OHG. bald, ‘bold, swift’, OHG. baldo, ‘boldly’, 
MHG. balde, ‘boldly, quickly’ (whence G. bald, 
‘soon’), ODu. baldo , ‘with confidence’, Goth. 
balpei, ‘boldness’, balfraba, ‘boldly’, ON. ballr, 
‘frightful, dangerous’, fr. I.-E. base *bhe /-, ‘to 
swell’. It. baldo, OF. and Proven^;, bant, ‘bold, 
daring, fearless’, are Teut. loan words. See ball, 
‘a round object’, and belly and cp. billow. Cp. 
also bawd, the first element in Baldwin and the 
second element in Leopold and in Theobald. 
Cp. also bulk, ‘size’. 

Derivatives: bold-ly,- ad v. , bold-ness , n. 

bole, n., trunk of a tree. — ME. bole, fr. ON. 
bolr, ‘trunk of a tree’, rel. to MLG. bole ; bolle, 
G. Bohle, ‘plank’, MDu. bolle , ‘trunk of a tree’. 
See balk, n., and cp. words there referred to. 

bole, n., red earthy clay. — L. bolus, ‘clay, mor- 
sel’, fr. Gk. ( 3 toXo<;, ‘lump, clod of earth’. See 
bolus. 

bolection, n., a molding (archit.) — Of unknown 
origin. 

boleite, n., chloride of lead, copper and silver 
(mineral.) — Named after Boleo in Lower Cali- 
fornia. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
bolero, n., a kind of Spanish dance. — Sp., prob. 
fr. bola, ‘ball’, fr. L. bulla. See bowl, ‘a ball’. 
Boletaceae, n. pi., a family of fungi (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Boletus with suff. -aceae. 
boletaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Boletus, n., a genus of fungi (hot.) — L. boletus. 
fr. Gk. [ 3 wXtrrj<;, ‘mushroom, fungus’, which 
possibly derives fr. ( 3 wXo<;, ‘lump’. See bolus, 
bolide, n., a brilliant meteor. — F., fr. L. bolis. 
gen. bolidis, fr. Gk. ( 3 oX(^, gen. (JoXtSo?, *a bril- 
liant meteor’, which is rel. to ( 3 0X7), ( 3 o Xoc. 'a 
throw*, and in gradational relationship to 
(JiXXeiv, ‘to throw'. See ballistic, 
botivarite, n., a hydrous aluminum phosphate 
(mineral.) — Named after the Spanish entomol- 
ogist Ignacio Bolivar. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

boll, n., a round seed vessel. — ME. bolle, fr. OE. 
bolla, ‘bowl’. See bowl, ‘vessel’, and cp. the 
second element in thropple. 
bollard, h., a post, around which a mooring rope 
is fastened. — Prob. formed fr. bole, ‘trunk of a 
tree’, with suff. -ard. 
bolo, n., a kind of large knife. — Sp. 

Bolo, also bolo, n., a traitor. — Named after 
Paul Bolo, a French traitor, executed fqr treason 
in April 1918. 

Derivative: Bolo-ism, bolo-ism, n. 
bolometer, n., an instrument for measuring ra- 
diant heat. — Compounded of Gk. [3 oXt?j, ‘ throw, 
blow, stroke’, and p^xpov, ‘measure’. The first 
element stands in gradational relationship to 
fiaXXeiv, ‘to throw’; see ballistic. For the sec- 
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ond element see meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Bolshevik, bolshevik, n., i) orig. (from 1903) a 
member of the more radical faction of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Party; 2) later (since the 
revolution of Nov. 7, 1917) a member of the 
Russian Communist Party. — Russ., lit. ‘one 
of the majority’ (i.e. bolsheviki), fr. bolshe, 
‘more, larger’; so called with reference to the 
party that took over the supreme power in Rus- 
sia in 1917, and used in contradistinction to the 
mensheviki, i.e. ‘those of the minority’ (see 
Menshevik). Russ, bolshe is rel. to OSlav. bol- 
jiji, ‘larger’, and cogn. with OI. balam , ‘strength, 
force’, Gk. (BsXtUov, ‘better’. See debile. 
Derivative: Bolshevik, bolshevik , adj. 

Bolshevism, bolshevism, n., the doctrines and 
policies of the Bolsheviki. — See prec. word and 
-ism. 

Bolshevist, bolshevist, n. and adj., Bolshevik. — 
See Bolshevic and -ist. 

Derivative: Bolshevist-ic , bolshevist-ic, adj. 

Bolshevize, bolshevize, tr. v., to make Bolshe- 
vic. — See Bolshevic and -ize. 

bolster, n. — ME. bolster, fr. OE. bolster , rel. to 
ON. bolstr, Dan., Swed., MLG., Du. bolster, 
OHG. bolstar, MHG., G. polster, fr. Teut. 
*bul(h)stra-\ formed withsuff. -strati r.Teut. base 
*belg-, ‘to swell’, which corresponds to I.-E. 
base *bhelgh-\ hence bolster, etc., lit. mean 
‘something swelled’. The above words are cogn. 
with OPruss. balsinis, Lett, pabdlsts , Serbo- 
Croat. blaiina (for *bolzina), ‘pillow’. See belly 
and cp. billow, budget, bulge. 

Derivatives : bolster, tr. v., bolster-er , n. 

bolt, n., a bar. — ME., fr. OE. bolt , rel. to ON. 

bold, Dan. bolt , Swed. bult , MDu. boute, bout, 
Du. bout , OHG., MHG. bolz, G. Bolzen, fr. I.-E. 
base *bheld - , ‘to knock’, whence also Lith. beldu, 
bdldau, ‘1 knock, rap’, baldas , ‘pole for striking’. 
Derivatives: bolt , tr. and intr. v., bolt, n. (a 
rapid run), bolt-er , n. 

bolt, tr. V., to sift. — - ME. bulten , fr. OF. buleter 
(F. bluter), fr. MDu. biutelen , ‘to bolt, sift’, 
which is rel. to MDu. budel, Du. buidel, ‘bag, 
pouch’. See bud. 

Boltonia, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family ( bot .) — ModL., named after James Bol- 
ton, an English botanist of the 18th cent. For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

bolus, n., a large pill. — L. bolus , ‘clay, morsel’, 
fr. Gk. pcoXos, ‘lump, clod of earth’, which is 
perh. rel. to ( 3 oX( 16 <;, ‘onion’. See bulb, and cp. 

bole, ‘clay’, Boletus. 

bomb, n. — F. bombe, fr. It. bomba , ‘explosive 
shell’, fr. L. bombus, ‘a hollow, deep sound, a 
humming, a buzzing*, fr. Gk. ( 36 p( 3 o<;, of s.m., 
which is of imitative origin. Cp. bum, bump, 
boom. Cp. also Bombus, bound, ‘to leap’. 
Derivatives: bomb, tr. and intr. v., bombard 
(q.v.), bomh-er , n. 

bombard, n., 1) an early kind of cannon; 2) a 
former musical instrument. — F. bombarde, lit. 
‘that which hums or buzzes’, fr. L. bombus. See 
prec. word and -ard. 

bombard, tr. v. — F. bombarder , fr. bombarde. 
See bombard, n. 

Derivatives: bombard-er, n., bombard-ment , n. 

bombardier, n. — F., lit., ‘one who throws bombs’. 
See prec. word and -ier. 

bombardon, n., a musical instrument. — It. bom- 
bar done, augment, of bombardo, fr. bombardare. 
See bombard, n., and -oon. 

bombasine, n. — See bombazine. 

bombast, n., high-sounding speech. — From 
Bombastic, lit.; ‘in the style of Bombast us Para- 
celsus’ (1493- 1 541). The PN. Bombast comes fr. 
ML. bombacium , fr. Gk. ( 3 a|ji.( 3 a>aov, ‘cotton’. 
See Bombyx. 

Derivatives: bombast-ic, adj., bombast-ic-al-ly , 
adv., bombast-ry, n. 

bombazine, bombasine, n., twilled silk cloth with 
worsted or cotton. — F. bombasin, fr. ML. bom- 
bdcium, fr. Gk. 7ra[j.3axtov, ‘cotton’. See Bom- 
byx. 

bombiccite, n., a hydrocarbon mineral. — Named 
after the Italian geologist L. Bombicci. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Bombus, n., a genus of insects, the bumblebee 



(1 entomol .) — ModL., fr. L. bombus, ‘a hum- 
ming or buzzing’. See bomb. 

Bombyx, n., a genus of moths, the silkworm moth 
(entomol.) — L. bombyx , ‘silkworm’, fr. Gk. 
| 36 (x.( 3 u^, fr. assimilated form of 

7ra[x(3d(Kiov, ‘cotton’, fr. Pers. pdnba, ‘cotton’. 
Cp. bombast, bombazine, 
bona fide, in good faith. — L. bond fide, abl. of 
bona fides, ‘good faith’. See bonus and fidelity 
and cp. mala fide. 

bonanza, n., a rich vein of ore; hence, colloq., a 
source of wealth. — Sp., lit. ‘fair weather, pros- 
perity’, fr. VL. *bonacia (whence also It. bo- 
naccia, OProveng. bonassa, F. bonace , ‘fair 
weather at sea’), alteration of L. malacia, ‘calm 
at sea’, which derives fr. Gk. uaXaxta, ‘soft- 
ness’, but was mistaken for a derivative of L. 
malus, ‘bad’, and accordingly changed into 
*bonacia, fr, L. bonus, ‘good’ (see bonus), 
bonbon, n., sweetmeat. — F., reduplication of 
bon , ‘good’, fr. L. bonus, ‘good’. See bonus and 
cp. bonny. 

bonbonn&re, n., a small box or dish for bonbons. 
— F., formed fr. prec. word with suff. - iere ; 
cp. -ery. 

bond, n., anything that binds. — ME. bond, a 
var. of band. See band, ‘a tie’, and cp. the first 
element in bonspiel. 

Derivatives: bond , tr. v., bond-ed , adj. 

bond, n., serf (archaic). — ME. bond, ‘husband, 
householder’, fr. OE. bonda , ‘householder’, fr. 
ON. bondi, for buandi , ‘householder’, lit. ‘dwel- 
ler’, fr. bita, ‘to dwell, build’. See be, build, and 
cp. Boer, boor, booth, bound, adj., bower, ‘ar- 
bor’, byre, and the second element in husband. 

bondage, n. — ML. bonddgium , fr. OE. bonda, 
‘householder’. See bond, ‘serf’, and -age. 
bondman, n. — Compounded of bond, ‘serf’, and 
man. 

bone, n. — ME. ban , bon, fr. OE. ban, ‘bone’, rel. 
to OS., OFris. ben, ON. bein, Dan., Swed. ben, 
MDu., Du. been, OHG., MHG., G. bein , ‘bone’. 
Cp. the first element in bonfire and in banstickle. 
Derivatives: bone, tr. v., bon-ed, bon-y, adjs. 

bonfire, n. — ME. bone fire, bane f re, orig. ‘fire 
made of bones’ ; see bone and fire. — Cp. Ri- 
chard Broxton Onians, The Origin of European 
Thought, Cambridge, 1951, p.268. Note 1. 
Derivative: bonfire, tr. and intr. v. 
bongo, n., a large antelope. — Native name, 
bonhomie, n., good nature. — F. bonhomie , com- 
pounded of bon, ‘good’, and homme, ‘man’. See 
bonus and homage. 

Boniface, masc. PN. — L. Bonifacius, Bonifatius , 
fr. bonifatus, ‘lucky, fortunate’, lit. ‘of a good 
fate’,\ fr. bonus, ‘good’, and fdtum, ‘fate’. See 
bonus and fate and cp. the second element in 
mauvais. In the sense of ‘innkeeper, hotel own- 
er’, the name Boniface is used in allusion to Will 
Boniface, a character in George Farquhar’s play 
Beaux' Stratagem ( 1707). 

bonitarian,-adj., beneficial ( Roman law ). — Formed 
with suff. -arian fr. L. bonitas, ‘goodness’, 
fr. bonus, ‘good’. See bonus and -ity. 
bonito, n., any of various fishes. — Sp. bonito , 
prob. lit. ‘the good or fine one’, and identical 
with the adjective bonito , ‘pretty good’, a deri- 
vative of bueno, ‘good’, fr. L. bonus, of s.m. 
See bonus. 

bonne, n., a child’s nurse. — F., fern, of the ad- 
jective bon, ‘good’, fr. L. bonus, of s.m. See 

bonus. 

bonne bouche, a titbit. — F., ‘a good taste’, fr. 
fern, of bon, ‘good’, fr, L. bonus , and bouche , 
‘mouth’, fr. L. bucca , ‘cheek’. See bonus and 
buccal and cp. bouche. 

bonnet, n., a head covering. — ME. bonet, bonet- 
te, fr. OF. bonet, bonnet (F. bonnet ), fr. ML. 
abonnis , occurring in the Salic Law, a word of 
uncertain origin. 

Derivative : bonnet, tr .v. 

bonny, adj., beautiful; fine. — ME. boni\ formed 
with suff. -y fr. OF. (= F.) bon , ‘good’, on anal- 
ogy of adjectives like jolly, etc. See bonus, 
bonspiel, n., grand curling match. — Du. bon- 
spel. The first element is prob. identical with 
Du. bond, abbreviation of verbond, ‘league, al- 
liance’ ; see bond, ‘anything that binds’. Du. spel, 



‘game’, is rel. to E. spell, ‘to take the place 
of (another) at work’; see spiel and cp. the 
second element in glockenspiel, kriegspiel. 

bonte, goodness; civility. F., fr. L. bonitdtem , 
acc. of bonitas , ‘goodness’, fr. bonus, ‘good’. 
See next word and -ity. 

bonus, n. — L. bonus, ‘good’, fr. OL. dvenos , 
dvonos , rel. to L, bene, ‘well’, bellus, ‘handsome, 
charming, fine’. See beauty and cp. bene-, bene- 
diction, benefactor, benefit, benevolent, benign, 
bonanza, bonitarian, bonito, bonne, bonte, boon, 
bounty, bunt, ‘to sift*, bunting, ‘cloth’, debonair, 
embonpoint, magnum bonum. 

bonze, n., a Buddhist priest. — F., fr. Port, bonzo, 
fr. Jap. bonzo , ‘Buddhist priest’, fr. Chin, fan - 
seng , ‘religious person’. 

bonzery, n., a Buddhist monastery. — F., fr. 
bonze. See prec. word and -ery. 

boo, intr. v. and n. — Imitative of the sound 
made by a cow. 

booby, n., an awkward fellow; name of various 
seabirds. — Sp. bobo, fr. L. balbus , ‘stammering’, 
from the I.-E. imitative base *balb-, whence also 
OI. Balbuthab , a name (lit. ‘the stammerer’), 
Czech bib, ‘booby’, blblati, ‘to stammer’, Ser- 
bian blebitati, ‘to blabble’, OI. balbala-karoti , 
‘he stammers’, Russ, balabdliti , ‘to chatter, 
babble’, Bulg. blabdl'u, ‘I chatter, babble’. 
*Barb-, a collateral base of base *balb-, ap- 
pears in OI. barbarah, ‘stammering’ (desig- 
nation of the non-Aryan nations), Gk. (Jap| 3 a- 
poq, ‘non-Greek, foreign, barbarous’, Slovenic 
brbrati , brbljati, Serbian brboljiti , ‘to mumble, 
mutter’, Lith. birbti, ‘to buzz, hum’. Cp. babble, 
babe, baby, balalaika, balbuties, barbaric, bauble. 
Derivative: booby -ish, adj. 

boodle, n., money (slang). — Prob. fr. Du. boe- 
del, ‘estate, possession’. Cp. caboodle. 

boohoo, intr. v. and n. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. boo. 

book, n. — ME. boke, book, fr. OE. bde (pi. bSc ), 
rel. to OS., ON., OFris. bok, Swed. bok, Dan. 
bog, Du. boek, OHG. buoh, MHG. buoch , G. 
Buck, ‘book’, Goth, bok a ‘letter (of the alpha- 
bet)*, pi. bokos, ‘books’, and to OE. boc, 
bece, ‘beech’ (see beech). The connection be- 
tween book and beech (cp. G. Buch, ‘book’, 
Buche, ‘beech is due to the Teutonic custom 
of writing runic letters on thin boards of beech. 
Derivatives: book, tr. and intr. v., book-ed, adj., 
book-er, n., book-er-y, n., book-ing , n., book- 
ish, adj., book-ish-ly , adv., book-ish-ness , n., 
book-let, n., book-y, adj. 

boom, intr. and tr. v., to hum, buzz. — Of imi- 
tative origin; cp. Du. bommen, ‘to drum’, ME. 
bommen, ‘to hum’. Cp. also bomb, bum and 
bump. 

Derivatives : boom , n., humming, buzzing, boom- 
er , n., boom-ing , n. and adj. 

boom, n., a long pole ( naut .) — Du. boom , ‘tree, 
beam, pole’, rel. to E. beam (q.v.) Cp. the first 
element in bum boat. 

boomerang, n., Australian throwing stick. — Na- 
tive Australian name. 

boon, n., request, favor. — ME. bone, ‘petition*, 
fr. ON. bon, which is rel. to OE. ben, ‘prayer, 
petition’, and in gradational relationship to 
OE. bannan , ‘to summon’, ON. banria, ‘to for- 
bid’. See ban, v., and cp. words there referred 
to. 

boon, adj., gay; convivial. — ME. bon , fr. OF. 
bon, ‘good’, fr. L. bonus. See bonus. 

boor, n. — Du. boer, ‘peasant, farmer’, fr. earlier 
geboer, prob. fr. LG. gebur, which is rel. to 
OHG. giburo, MHG. gebiire, G. Bauer, OE. 
gebur, ‘peasant’, lit. ‘one who dwells with others’, 
fr. ge ‘with* (see y-, ‘with’), and bur , ‘a dwel- 
ling’, which is rel. to bita, ‘to dwell, build’. See 
be and cp. Boer. Cp. also bower, ‘cottage’, and 
the second element in neighbor. 

Derivatives: boor-ish, adj., boor-ish-ly , adv., 
boor-ish-ness , n. 

boost, tr. v. and n. — Of unknown origin. 
Derivative: boost-er , n. 

boot, n., a leather covering for the foot. — ME. 
bote, fr. OF. bote (F. botte ), which is rel. to F. 
bot , ‘club-footed’ ; prob. of Teut. origin. 
Derivatives: boot, tr. v., boot-ed, adj., boot-ee. 
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n., boot-er, n., boot-er-y, n., boot-ing, n. 
boot, n., advantage. — ME. hot , bote , fr. OE. 
bot, ‘remedy, cure, improvement, compensa- 
tion’, rel. to OS. bot , bota, ON. bot , OFris. bote , 
Du. boete, OHG. buo3, buo^a, MHG. buo3e, 
G. Bufie, ‘penance, atonement’, Goth, bota, 
‘advantage’. These \yords lit. mean ‘a making 
better’. See better and cp. bote. 

Bodies, n., the Wagoner (a constellation). — L. 
Bootes, fr. Gk. (3o(OT7]q, ‘plowman’, fr. potoxeiv, 
‘to plow’, fr. ( 3 o 0 q, gen. ( 3 o 6 q, ‘ox’, which is 
cogn. with L. bos , gen. bovis, ‘ox’. See bovine, 
booth, n. — ME. bothe, borrowed fr. ODan. 
both; rel. to ON. bud , ‘a dwelling’, MDu. boede , 
MHG. buode, G. Bude, ON. bua, OE., OHG. 
buan, ‘to dwell’, and cognate with Lith. butas, 
‘house’, OIr. both , ‘hut’. See be, build and cp. 
boor, bothy, bound, ‘ready’, bower, ‘cottage’, 
busk, ‘to prepare’, byre, the first element in by- 
law* and the second element in neighbor, 
bootleg, tr. and intr. v. — The word orig. meant 
‘to carry prohibited alcoholic liquor in the leg 
of a high boot. 

Derivatives: bootleg , adj., bootlegg-er , n., boot- 
legg-ing, n. 

booty, n. — F. but in, fr. MLG. bute , ‘share, 
booty’ (whence also Du. buit, MHG. biute, 
G. Beute y ‘booty’). E. booty was influenced in 
form by an association with boot, ‘advantage’. 
The ending -y (Inst, of -in) is due to the analogy 
of other nouns in -y f -ty. Cp. the second element 
in freebooter, filibuster. 

booze, intr. v., to drink to excess ( colloq .) — A 
var. of bouse (q.v.) 

Derivatives: booz-ed, adj., booz-ery n., booz-y, 
adj., booz-i-ly , adv., booz-i-ness, n. 
bo-peep, n., a childish game. — Formed fr. bo 
and peep. 

bora, n., a cold northeast wind. — It., a dialectal 
form of borea , ‘north wind’, fr. L. boreas. See 

boreal. 

Borachio, n., name of a drunkard in Shakespeare’s 
Much Ado About Nothing. — Sp. borracho , 
‘drunk, intoxicated’, fr. L. burr us , ‘red’ (see 
burro); so called in allusion to the red com- 
plexion of intoxicated people, 
boracic, adj., boric. — See borax and -ic. 
borage, n., a blue-flowered plant used in salads. 
— ME., fr. OF. borrace (cp. its variant burage 
and F. bourrache)y fr. ML. borrdgdy ult. fr. 
Arab, abt l drak, lit. ‘father of sweat’, so called 
by the Arab physicians because of its sudorific 
effect. See abbot andc p. arrack, 
boraginaceous, adj. — Formed with suff. -aceous 
fr. ML. borrdgo, gen. bo r rag inis. See prec. word, 
borate, n., salt of boric acid (cheni.) — See boron 
and chem. suff. -ate. 

borax, n., a white crystalline salt used as a flux 
and an antiseptic. — F., fr. Arab, bauraq 
(VArab. bdraq), fr. Pers. bur ah. 
bordage, n., the tenure of a border {Feudal sys- 
tem). — ML. borddgium. See next word and -age. 
bordar, n., tenant {Feudal system). — ML. bor- 
ddrius, fr. borda, ‘cottage’, fr. OF. borde, which 
is a Teut. loan word. See board, ‘table, plank’, 
and cp. border. 

Bordeaux, bordeaux, n., claret. — From Bor- 
deaux , name of a city and seaport in Southern 
France; so called because the wine is shipped 
from Bordeaux. The name of the city derives fr. 
F. {la ville au ) bordd'eaux, ‘(the city at) the edge 
of waters’ (see border and Eau de Cologne). 
bordel, n., a brothel. — F., fr. Proven^., bordel ', 
‘brothel’, fr. OF. bordel , ‘a poor hut, hovel*, 
dimin. of borde , ‘hut’, fr. Frankish *borda, ‘hut 
made from planks’, fr. *bord, ‘plank’, which is 
rel. to OE. bord t ON. bord , ‘plank’. See board, 
'table, plank’. 

border, n. — OF. (= F.) bo r dure, fr. border, ‘to 
border’, fr. bord, ‘a border’, fr. Frankish *bord, 
‘border, edge; side of a ship’, which is orig. 
identical with *bord , ‘plank’. See board, ‘side of 
a ship’, and cp. bordage, border, bordure. Cp. 
also prec. word. 

Derivatives: border , v., border-ed, adj., border- 
er, n. 

bordure, n., a border around a shield {her.) — 
F. See prec. word. 



bore, tr. and ihtr. v., to pierce. — ME. borien , fr. 
OE. borian , rel. to ON. bora, Swed. borra, Dan. 
bore, OS., OHG. boron, MDu., Du. boren , 
MHG. born, G. bohren , fr. I.-E. base *bher-, ‘to 
cut with a sharp point; to bore, pierce’, whence 
also Arm. beran , ‘mouth’ (prop, ‘opening’), Gk. 
■ tpapdtu, 9ap6to, ‘I plow’, tpapoq, ‘plow’, (pdpayq, 
‘cleft, chasm’, cpapuy^, ‘throat, chasm, gulf’, L. 
ferire , ‘to strike, smite’, forare, ‘to bore, pierce’, 
OSlav. barjp, brad (for *bor-d ), ‘to strike, fight’, 
Lith. baras, Lett, bars, ‘swath’, Lith. burna, 
‘mouth’, Russ, borond, ‘harrow’, Mir. bern , 
berna , ‘cleft, opening’. Alb. brime, ‘hole’. Cp. 
bark, ‘rind of a tree’, barranca, barrow, ‘castrated 
boar’, board, ‘table, plank’, board, ‘side of a 
ship’, Boris, brackish, broom, burin, foralite, 
foramen, interfere, perforate, pharynx, and the 
second element in Dukhobors. 

Derivatives: bore, n., bor-ed, adj., bore-dom, n., 
bor-er , n., bor-ing, adj., bor-ing-ly, adv., bor- 
ing-ness, n. 

bore, n., tidal wave. — ME. bore , ‘wave, billow’, 
fr. ON. bdra , ‘wave*, lit. ‘that which is borne 
or carried’, rel. to ON. bera, ‘to bear*. See bear, 
‘to carry’. 

bore, past tense of bear. — ME. See bear, ‘to 
carry’. 

Boreades, n., pi. the wind gods Zetes and Calais, 
{Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. BopedSat, lit. ‘the 
sons of Boreas’, fr. Bop£ocq. See Boreas, 
boreal, adj., pertaining to Boreas; northern. — 
L. borealis, fr. boreas. See next word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Boreas, n., the god of the north wind in Greek 
mythology. — L., fr. Gk. Bo pea;;, fr. ( 3 op£d<;, 
‘north wind’, which is of uncertain origin. It 
possibly stands for I.-E. *g w ore-yas and orig. 
meant ‘mountain wind’, and is cogn. with OI. 
girih, Avestic gairi , ‘mountain*, Alb. gur, ‘rock’, 
OSlav. gora , ‘mountain’, Lith. gire, ‘forest’. Cp. 
bora, Boreades, boreal and the second element 
in Hyperborean. Cp. also Croat, 
borecole, n., kind of cabbage. — Prob. fr. Du. 
boerenkool, lit. ‘peasant’s cabbage’. See boor 
and cole. 

boric, adj., pertaining to, or containing, boron 
{chem.) — See boron and -ic. 

Boris, masc. PN. — OSlav., lit. meaning ‘fight’, 
rel. to OSlav. barjp, brad (for *bor-d), ‘to fight’, 
and cogn. with L. ferire, ‘to strike’. See bore, 
‘to pierce’. 

born, borne, pp. of bear. — ME. boren, fr. OE. 
boren, pp. of beran. See bear, ‘to carry’, 
borne, adj., narrow-minded. — F., lit. ‘limited’, 
pp. of borner, ‘to Limit’, fr. OF. (— F.) borne, 
‘limit’, fr. earlier bodne, a word of Gaulish 
origin. See bourn and bound, ‘limit’, 
boron, n., name of a non-metallic element {chem.) 
— Originally called by the English chemist Sir 
Humphrey Davy (1778-1829) boracium , because 
drawn fr. boracic (= boric) acid. See borax. 
The ending -on in boron is due to the analogy 
of carbon, where, however, the ending -on be- 
longs to the stem. 

borough, n. — ME. burgh , burwe, fr. OE. burg , 
burh, burg , rel. to OS., OFris., burg , ‘castle*, 
ON. borg, ‘wall, castle’, MDu. burch, borch , 
borcht, Du. burcht , burg , OHG. burg , burc, 
buruc, ‘fortified place, citadel’, MHG. burc, 
G. Burg, ‘castle’, Goth, baurgs , ‘city’, OE. beorg, 
etc., ‘mountain’. These words prob. derive fr. 
I.-E. base *bhergh - , ‘high’, whence also Arm. 
berj, ‘high place’, OSlav. bregu , ‘bank (of a 
river)’, W. bera, ‘stack, pyramid’, Mir. bri , acc. 
brig , ‘hill’, Toch. A parkas, ‘long’, Hitt, parkush, 
‘high’, OI. bfhdnt-, Avestic b l r l zant-, ‘high’, 
OCeltic Brigantes, lit. ‘the high ones’ (cp. Bur- 
gundians, fr. Late L. Burgundiones , lit. ‘high- 
landers’), prob. also OL. forctus, ‘good’, L. 
fort is (fr. OL. forctis ), ‘strong’, see Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., I, pp. 535-36, &.v. fords, and Kluge- 
Mitzka, EWDS., p.67, s.v. Berg. Cp. barrow, 
‘mountain, mound’, bourgeois, burgage, burgess, 
burgh, burgrave, Burgundy, canterbury, faubourg, 
gaussbergite, ghetto, Hapsburg, hauberk. Cp. al- 
so Brahma, fort, and the second element in bar- 
bicane. Cp. also the suff. -bury in English place 
names, which comes fr. OE. byrig, the dative 



sing of OE. burg. Base *bhergh- is prob. an en- 
larged form of base *bher ‘to carry, lift’. See 
bear, ‘to carry’. 

Borrichia, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family {bot.) — ModL., named after the Danish 
botanist Olof Borrich . For the ending see suff. 

-ia. 

borrow, tr. and intr. v. — ME. borwen , fr. OE. 
borgian, ‘to lend; to borrow’, fr. borg, ‘pledge, 
security’, rel. to ON. borga, ‘to become bail for, 
to guarantee’, MDu. borghen, ‘to protect, guar- 
antee’, OHG. boragen, borgen, ‘to beware of; 
to spare; to remit a debt’, G. borgen, ‘to bor- 
row; to lend’, biirgen , ‘to become bail for, to 
guarantee’, OE. beorgan, OHG. bergan , ‘to hide, 
save’. See bury. 

Derivatives: borrow-er, n., borrow-ing , n. 
Borstal system. — So called fr. Borstal, a town 
in Kent, England, in allusion to the reform 
system adopted in its prisons, 
borzoi, n., the Russian wolfhound. — Russ. 
borzoy, lit. ‘quick, swift’, rel. to Czech brzy, 
Serbo-Croat, brzo, ‘quickly’, and cogn. with 
Lith. bruzded , bruzged , ‘to hurry’, burzdus, 
‘mobile, agile’, and cogn. with the first element 
in Avestic berez-iachra , ‘having fast-moving 
wheels’. 

Bos, n., a genus of quadrupeds {zool.) — L. bos. 
gen. bovis, ‘ox*. See bovine and cp. the second 
element in Ovibos. 

boscage, h., a thicket. — OF. boscage (F. bocage ), 
‘grove’, fr. ML. boscus, ‘wood’. See bush and 
-age, and cp. bosquet, bouquet. 

Boselaphus, n., a genus of antelopes, the nilgai 
{zool.) — ModL., compounded of L. bos, ‘ox’, 
and Gk. £Xa<po<;, ‘deer’. See Bos and eland, 
bosh, n., empty talk, nonsense. — Turk. bosh. 
bosk, n., a thicket. — ME. bosk , a var. of busk.. 
See bush, ‘shrub’, and cp. busk, 
bosky, adj., bushy. — Formed fr. bosk with adj. 
suff. -y. 

bosket, bosquet, n., a thicket. * — F. bosquet, 
‘grove, thicket’, fr. It. boschetto, dimin. of bosco, 
‘wood’, fr. ML. boscus , of s.m. See bush, ‘shrub’, 
and cp. boscage, bouquet, 
bosom, n. — ME., fr. OE. bosm, rel. to OFris. 
bosm, OS. bosom , MDu. boesem, Du. boezem, 
OHG. buosam , MHG. buosem, buosen, G. Bu- 
sen; of uncertain etymology. For the suff. -onx 
cp. besom. Cp. embosom. 

Derivatives: bossom-ed, adj., bossom-er , n., 
bossom-like, bossom-y, adjs. 
bosquet, n. — See bosket, 
boss, n., a protuberance. — ME. boce, fr. OF. 
boce (F. bosse), which is perh. of Teut. origin. 
Cp. OHG. bd33an, ‘to thrust, beat’, and see beat. 
Cp. also emboss. Cp. also botch, ‘a swelling*, 
cabbage, n., cabochon. 

boss, n., master {colloq.) — Du. baas, ‘master’, 
fr. MDu. baes, rel. to Fris. baes; not rel. to 
OHG. basa (whence MHG . base, G. Base), ‘aun t* . 
Derivative : boss, tr. and intr. v. 
bostangi, bostanji, n., a gardener. — Turk, bos- 
tanji, formed fr. host an, ‘garden’ , fr. Pers. bos- 
tan , of s.m., with Turk. suff. -ji, which denotes 
occupation or trade. Pers. bostan lit. means 
‘place of fragrance’, fr. bo, ‘smell, odor, fra- 
grance’, which is rel. to Avestic baoidi-, of s.m., 
and -stan, a suff. denoting place, which is rel. to 
Avestic -stana (in compounds), ‘place’, lit. ‘a 
place where to stand’. See Hindustani, 
boston n., 1) a kind of valse; 2) a breed of dog. — 
In both senses, named from Boston in Massa- 
chusetts (U.S.A.) 

bostonite, n., a kind of igneous rock {petrogr.) — 
Named fr. Boston in Massachusetts, because 
found at Marblehead Neck, near Boston. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Bostrychidae, n. pi, a family of beetles ( entomol .) 
— ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. ( 36 a- 
rpuxoq, ‘lock of hair, curl, foliage; a winged 
insect’, which is of uncertain origin. It possibly 
stands for *gwostruchos and orig. meant ‘some- 
thing twisted’, and is cogn. with OSerb. goozd, 
‘forest’, Czech hvozd, ‘mountain’, MHG., G. 
quast, quaste, ‘tuft, knot’. Alb. geft, ‘foliage, 
branch’. 

Boswell, n., admirer of a person. — Named after 
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James Boswell (1740-95), admirer and bio- 
grapher of Dr. Johnson. 

Derivatives: Boswell-ian, adj., Boswell-ism, n., 
Boswell-ize, intr. and tr. v. 
bot, bott, n., an insect larva. — Of unknown 
etymology. 

botany, n. — F. botanique , fr. Gk. poxavod] (Stti- 
ot V 7 ))* lit* ‘(knowledge of) botany’, prop. fem. 
of poTavtx6^, ‘pertaining to herbs’, fr. (k>T<iv7), 
‘pasture, fodder’, which is rel. to fi 6 au;, $otry.r h 
‘food, fodder’, picrxeiv, ‘to feed, nourish, tend’, 
fioax6?, ‘herdsman’, p6oxTr)|j,a, ‘cattle’, lit. ‘that 
which is fed’; prob. fr. I.-E. base *g w o-, ‘to 
feed’, whence also Lith. guotas, ‘herd’, gaujd, 
‘herd, flock’, guju, guiti , ‘to drive’. Gk. (Sqtoc- 
vixtj hmaTi)\iri orig. meant ‘the science of 
fodder’. The ending -y in E. botany is due to the 
influence of words like astronomy , etc. Cp. the 
second element in Hippo boscidae, proboscis, 
sybofic. 

Derivatives: botan-ist , n., botan-ize, int. v., 
botan-iz-er, n. 

botch, n., a swelling. — ONF. boche, correspond- 
ing to OF. boce . See boss, ‘protuberance’. 
Derivatives: botch , tr. v., botch-y , adj., botch - 
i-Jy, adv., botch-i-ness, n. 
botch, tr. v., to mend; intr. v., to do mending. — 
ME. bocchen, ‘to patch, mend’, of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: botch, n., botch-ed, adj., botch-er, 
n., botch-er y , n. 

botfly, n. — Compounded of bot and fly, n. 
bote, n., compensation. — ME. form of boot, 
‘advantage* (q.v.) Cp. the second element in 
haybote. 

boterol, boteroll, n. (her.) — F. bout ero lie, fr. tou- 
rer, ‘to beat, push’ (later ‘to put, place’), fr. 
Frankish *bdtan , ‘to beat, strike’, which is rel. to 
OHG. bo33an and ON. bauta, of s.m. See beat 
and -ole. 

both, adj., pron. and conj. — ME. bathe, bothe , 
fr. ON. bapir, which is rel. to OS. bethia, OFris. 
be the, Du. beide, OHG. beide, bede (masc.), beido 
(fem.), beidiu (neut.), MHG. beide, bede (masc. 
and fem.), beidiu (neut.), G. beide, Goth, bajops, 
‘both’; formed fr. Teut. *ba-, ‘both’, and the 
def. article (see the). The first dement in both , 
etc., is rel. to OE. begen (masc.), bd (fem. and 
neut.), Goth, bai (masc.), ba (neut.), ‘both’, and 
cogn. with the second element, in OI. u-bhdu 
(masc.), u-bhS (fem.), Avestic u-wa (masc.), u-be 
(fem.), ‘both’, Toch. A am-pi, am-pe, B ant-api, 
Gk. ‘both’, ajA-<pl, ‘round about*, L. 

atn-bd , ‘both’, am-bi ‘around’, OSlav. o-ba, 
Lith. a-bu, Lett, a-bi, OPruss. ab-bai, ‘both’. Cp. 
ambi-, amphi-. 

bother, tr. and intr. v. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: bother , n., botheration (q.v.), 
bother-er , n. 

botheration, n., bother (colloq.) — A hybrid 
coined from the verb bother and -ation, a suff. 
of Latin origin. 

bothrio-, combining form for botkrium. — See 
bothrinm. 

Bothriocephalus, n., a genus of tapeworms (zoo/.) 
— ModL., lit. ‘having heads resembling little 
pits’, fr. Gk. ( 36 &piov, ‘a little pit’, and xe<paXv;, 
‘head’. See next word and cephalic, 
bothrium, n., a sucker (esp. on the head of a tape- 
worm; zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. po&pLov, ‘a 
little pit’, dimin. of p6&po<;, ‘pit, ditch, trench’, 
which is prob. cogn. with L .fodere, ‘to dig’,/b«o, 
‘ditch’. See bed and cp. fosse. Cp. also the sec- 
ond dement in Cyclobothra. 
bothy, n., a hut. — Of Celtic origin. Cp. OIr. 
both, ‘hut’, and see booth. 
boton£, botony, adj., having a trefoil at the end 
(her.) — F. boutonni, pp. of boutonner, ‘to bud ; 
to button’, fr. bouton, ‘bud; button’. See button, 
bo tree. — Singhalese bo, fr. Pali bodhi, shortened 
fr. bodhi-taru , ‘bo tree’, lit. ‘tree of wisdom or 
enlightenment*, fr. bodhi, ‘wisdom, enlighten- 
ment*, and taru, ‘tree’. Pali bodhi is rel. to OI. 
buddhdh , ‘awakened, enlightened’. See Buddha. 
Botrychium, n., a genus of plants, the moonwort 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ^orpuyoc, ‘grapestalk’, 
which is rel. to ( 36 xpu<;, ‘a cluster of grapes’ (see 
next word); so called because its sporangia form 



a cluster resembling that of grapes. See next 
word. 

botryo-, before a vowel botry-, combining form 
meaning ‘cluster, clusterlike’. — Gk. poxpoo-, 
( 3 oxpu-, fr. ( 36 Tpu<;, ‘a cluster of grapes’, of 
uncertain origin. Cp. prec. word, 
bottega, n., shop, workshop. — It., fr. L. apo- 
theca, ‘storehouse (esp. of wine)*, fr. Gk. 
arco & y)xy), ‘any place wherein to lay up some- 
thing; magazine, storehouse’. See apothecary 
and cp. bodega, boutique, 
bottle, n. — ME. hotel, fr. OF. bo tele (F. bou- 
teille), fr. VL. butticula, dimin. of Late L. buttis, 
‘cask’, fr. Gk. tcutIvt), ‘flask covered with plaited 
osier’ (through the medium of Tarent. puxtvY], of 
s.m.). Cp. butt, ‘barrel’, butler. For the change of 
Gk. n to L. b cp. M L. buxida , fr. Gk, tzu^So., acc. 
of Tru^ig, ‘box’ (see box , ‘tree’, and box, ‘re- 
ceptacle’). 

Derivatives : bottle, tr. v., bottl-ed, adj. 
bottom, n. — ME. botme , botome, fr. OE. botm, 
‘lowest part, depth, bottom’, rel. to OS. bodom, 
ON. botn , OFris. boden, ‘soil’, Du. bodem, 
OHG. bodam , MHG., bodem , G. Boden, 
‘ground, soil, earth’, and cogn. with OI. budh- 
ndb, Gk. ro>$inrjv, ‘foundation, bottom’, L. 
fundus (metathesis for *fudnos), ‘bottom; piece 
of land, farm’, OIr. bond (metathesis for *bodn), 
‘sole of the foot’. Cp. found, ‘to establish’, foun- 
der, v., fund, fundament, profound. 

Derivatives: bottom, adj. and v., bottom-less, 
adj., bottomry (q.v.) 

bottomry, n., bond by which the vessel is hypo- 
thecated for the loan of the money advanced 
on the security of the ship. — A blend of bot- 
tom, in the sense of ‘ship’, and Du. bodemerij, 
‘bottomry’, fr. MLG. bodmen , verbodmen, fr. 
bodem , ‘bottom; to lend a ship and its cargo’, 
Cp. F. bomerie , ‘bottomry’, which also derives 
fr. Du. bodemerij, 

botulism, n., sausage poisoning. — G. Botulismus, 
coined fr. L. botulus , ‘sausage’, and suff. -ismus. 
See bowel and -ism. 

bouche, n., mouth (obsol.) — F., ‘mouth’, fr. L. 

bucca, ‘cheek’. See buccal and cp. bonne bouche. 
boucll, n., a kind of yarn having small curly 
loops. — F., lit. ‘buckled, curled’, pp. of bon- 
der, 'to buckle, curl’, fr. boucle, ‘buckle, curl*. 
See buckle. 

boudoir, n., a woman’s private sitting room. — 
F., lit. ‘sulking or pouting room’, fr. bouder , 
‘to sulk, pout*, which is of imitative origin. Cp. 

pout. 

Bougainvillaea, n., a small genus of woody vines. 
— Named after the French navigator Louis 
Bougainville (l 729- 1 8 1 1). 
bough, n. — ME. bogh, fr. OE. bog, boh, ‘arm, 
shoulder, bough’, rel. to ON. bogr, 'shoulder; 
bow of a ship’, OHG. buog, MHG. buoc, G. Bug, 
‘shoulder, hock, joint’, fr. I.-E. *bhaghus-, ‘el- 
bow, arm’, whence also OI. bdhuh, Avestic hdzu. 
Arm. bazuk , ‘arm’, Gk. Dor. :rax u ?> 

‘elbow’, Toch. A poke, B pauke , ‘arm’. Cp. bow, 
‘the fore part of a ship*. 

bought, past tense and pp. of buy. — ME. 
boht(e), fr. OE. bohte, resp. (ge)boht . See buy. 
bougie, n., 1) a wax candle; 2) a surgical instru- 
ment used to dilate a body canal. — F., ‘wax 
candle’, fr. Bougie , Bugia, a town of Algeria. 
The orig. meaning was ‘fine wax candles 
brought from Bugia’, and only at a relatively 
later period did the sense of the word develop 
into ‘candles brought from Algeria’, and ‘can- 
dles’ in general. 

bouillabaisse, n., a kind of fish stew. — F., bor- 
rowed fr. Provens, bouiabaisso, prop, a com- 
pound of the imperatives of two verbs, cor- 
responding to F. bous-abaisse and to Engl, boil- 
abase (this latter taken in its original sense ‘to 
lower’), expressing, in a joking way, the rapidity 
of the cooking. See boil, v., and abase and cp. 
bouilli, bouillon. 

bouilli, n., boiled meat. — F., prop. pp. of bouil- 
lir , ‘to boil’. See boil, v., and cp. next word, 
bouillon, n., a strong broth. — F., ‘broth’, fr. 
bouillir, ‘to boil’. See boil, v., and cp. prec. word 
and the first element in bouillabaisse, 
boulder, n., a large stone. — Short for boulder 



stone, fr. ME. bulderstan, prob. of Scand. ori- 
gin; cp. Dan. buldre, Swed. bullra, ‘to roar, 
rattle’, dial. Swed. bullersten, ‘a large stone in 
a stream*. 

boule, n., council in ancient Greece. — Gk. 
PouXt}, ‘counsel, deliberation, decree, council’, 
rel. to §ouXe<ri>ou, ‘to will, wish’. The orig. 
meaning of this verb was ‘to throw oneself upon 
something’ (in a spiritual sense). It stands in 
gradational relationship to ( 3 oXXeiv, ‘to throw’; 
see ballistic. See Frisk, GEW., I, pp. 258-59 s.v. 
jlouXo^ai. 

boule, n., a game. — F., ‘ball’, fr. L. bulla , ‘any 
round object, bubble, boss’. See bill, ‘document*, 
boulevard, n. — F., earlier boloart , boulevert, 
balouart, belouart, orig. meaning ‘work of forti- 
fication’, fr. MDu. bolwerc . See bulwark, 
boulter, n., a long line for fishing, with hooks 
attached. — Of unknown origin, 
bounce, intr. and tr. v. — ME. bunsen . Cp. LG. 
bunsen, Du. bonzen , ‘to beat, thump’. Cp. also 
jounce. 

Derivatives : bounce, n., bounc-er, n., bounc-ing, 
adj., bounc-ing-ly, adv. 

bound, n., limit. — ME. bounde, fr. earlier bunne, 
fr. OF. bonne , fr. earlier bodne, ‘limit, boun- 
dary’, fr. ML. bodina, which is prob. of Gaulish 
origin. Cp. borne. 

Derivatives: bound, tr. v., to set a limit to, 
intr. v., to have a boundary, boundary (q.v.), 
bound-less, adj., bound-less-ly , adv., boundless- 
ness, n. 

bound, intr. v., to leap. — F. bondir, ‘to rebound, 
resound, echo’, fr. VL. *bombitire, formed — 
prob. on the analogy of VL. *tinnitire (whence 
OF. tentir, F. retentir), ‘to resound’ — fr. L. 
bomblre, ‘to resound*, fr. bombus , ‘a hollow, 
deep sound’. Cp. Late L. bombitare, ‘to buzz, 
hum’, another derivative of L. bombire. See 
bomb and cp. bombard, rebound. 

Derivatives: bound, a leap, bound-ing , adj., 
bound-ing-ly , adv. 

bound, adj., 1) ready (obsol.); 2) ready to go, 
going. — ME. boun, bun, ‘prepared, ready’, fr. 
ON. buinn, pp. of bua, ‘to dwell, prepare*. See 
be and cp. boor, bower, ‘cottage’, booth, bothy. 
The d in bound is excrescent. Cp. pound, ‘to 
beat’, round, ‘to whisper*, sound, ‘noise’, 
horehound. 

bound, past tense and pp. of bind. — ME. bun- 
de(n), past tense, resp. pp. of binden. See bind, 
boundary, n. — A blend of bound, ‘limit’, and 
ML. bonnarium, ‘piece of land with a fixed 
limit’, fr. OF. bonne, ‘limit*. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ary. 

bounder, adj. — ME. bounden, fr. OE. bunden , 
pp. of bindan, ‘to bind’. See bind, 
bounder, n., an ill-bred person. — Formed fr. 
bound, ‘to leap’, with agential suff. -er. 
bounteous, adj., 1) generous; 2) abundant. — 
ME. bountevous, formed with suff. -ous fr. OF. 
bontif fem. bontive, fr. bonte (F. bonte ). See 
bounty. Derivatives: bounteous-ly, adv., boun- 
teous-ness, n. 

boundful, adj. — Compounded of bounty and 
-ful. 

Derivatives: bountiful-ly , adv., bountiful-ness, n. 
bounty, n. — OF. bonte (F. bonti ), fr. L. boni - 
tdtem , acc. of bonitas , ‘goodness’, fr. bonus, 
‘good*. See bonus and cp. It. bonta , Rum. bund - 
tate, Engadine bundet, OProven$., Catal. bon- 
tat, Sp. bondad. Port, bondade , ‘goodness’, 
which all derive fr. L. bonitatem. For the ending 
see suff. -ty. 

bouquet, n., 1) a bunch of flowers, nosegay; 
2) aroma. — F., orig. meaning ‘grove, thicket:’, 
dimin. formed fr. ML. boscus, ‘wood’, whence 
also F. bois, ‘wood, forest’; see bush and cp. 
bosket. For the original sense of bouquet cp. 
bouquet d'arbres , ‘group of trees, grove’. 
Bourbon, n., a member of the royal family in 
France which reigned 1589-1792 and 1815- 
1848. — F., from Bourbon l’Archambault, chief 
town of a lordship in central France. The place 
name Bourbon is traceable to Borvo, name of a 
thermal deity. See burbot. 

Derivatives: Bourbon-ism, n., Bourpon-ist, n. 
bourdon, n., pilgrim’s staff. — F. bourdon, fr. 
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ML. burdonem, acc. of bur do, fr. L. burdus, 
‘mule’. For sense development cp. chevron , ram , 
sawbuck , sawhorse, 

bourdon, n., a drone bass. — F., fr. ML. bur- 
donem, acc. of bur do. See burden, ‘refrain’, 
bourette, n., a kind of silk linen or cotton yarn 
with knots. — F. bourrette, dimin. of bourre, 
‘flock (for stuffing or padding); floss silk’, fr. 
Late L. burr a, ‘a shaggy garment’ wich is cogn. 
with Gk. [kpp6v, ‘thick with hair, shaggy’. See 
bureau and -ette and cp. burel, burl, burlesque, 
bourgeois, adj., characters! icof the middle class; 
middle-class; n., one of the middle class. — 

F. , fr. bourg, ‘small town’, hence prop, meaning 
‘inhabitant of a bourg’; of Teut. origin. See 
borough and cp. burgess. Cp. also burgee. 

bourgeois, n., a size of printer’s type (print). — 
Named after Bourgeois , a French type founder, 
bourgeoisie, n., middle class. — F., fr. bourgeois. 
See bourgeois, ‘middle class*, 
bourn, bourne, also burn, n., a stream. — ME. 
burne, borne, fr. OE. brunna , burna, rel. to OS., 
OHG. brunno , ON. brunnr, Norw. brunn , brynn, 
Dan. brond , Swed. brunn , OFris. burna, MLG., 
MDu. borne , Du. bron, MHG. prunne , brun, 

G. Brunnen and Born , Goth, brunna, ‘well, 
spring’, and cogn. with Gk. <pp£ap, ‘well, spring’. 
Arm. aibeur (gen. aiber), ‘source’, Russ, brujd, 
‘current’, bruit*, ‘to stream with force’. For 
more cognates see barm, brand, bread, brew, 
broil (in both senses), broth, and fervent, phreatic. 

bourn, bourne, n„ a limit. — F. borne , fr. earlier 
bodne. See bound, ‘limit’, 
bourree, n., an old lively French dance. — F., 
prop. fem. pp. of bourrer , ‘to cram, to stuff (a 
chair, etc.)’, fr. Late L. burra, ‘a shaggy gar- 
ment’, which is rel. to L. birrus, ‘a kind of cloak’ ; 
see burnous. The dance was prob. so called from 
its rude and uncouth movements, 
bourse, n. — F., ‘purse, exchange*, fr. Late L. 
bursa, ‘purse’ (see purse). The sense develop- 
ment of the word is due to the following facts. 
In the 13th cent, a famous family of merchants 
living in Bruges (Belgium) was called Van der 
Burse (in allusion to the three purses contained 
in their coat of arms). The place before their 
house became a celebrated meeting center of 
merchants and bankers. This is why the Ex- 
change of Antwerp built after the pattern of 
that in Bruges was called Bourse. Later this word 
became the general name denoting exchange. 
See Bloch- Wartburg, DELF., p. 81. Cp. bur- 
sar, d is bourse. 

bouse, n., a drink. — ME. bous, fr. MDu. buse , 
‘cup*. See next word. 

bouse, intr. and tr. v. to carouse. — ME. bousen , 
fr. MDu. busen, ‘to carouse’, rel. to MHG. bus , 
‘act of swelling, inflation’ ; of uncertain origin. 
Cp. booze. 

Derivatives: bous-er, n., bous-y, adj. 
boustrophedon, n., an old form of writing, in 
which lines run alternately from right to left and 
from left to right. — Gk. ( 3 oucTpoq>T) 86 v, ‘turn- 
ing as an ox turns in plowing’, compounded of 
(Jous, ‘ox’, and oxp^eiv, ‘to turn’. See bovine 
and strophe. 

bout, n., a contest. — Fr. earlier bought , ‘bend’, 
from the base of bow, ‘to bend’, and in gradation- 
al relationship to bight. 

boutade, n., whim, caprice. — F., fr. bouter, ‘to 
beat, push’, fr. Frankish *botan, ‘to beat’, which 
is rel. to OHG. b 03300, OE. beatan, of s.m. See 
See beat and -ade and cp. boterol, butt, ‘to strike’. 
Bouteloda, n., a genus of grasses (hot.) — ModL., 
named after the Spanish botanist Claudio 
BouteloiA (1 774- 1 842). 

boutique, p., a shop. — F., fr. OProveng. botica 
(also botiga ), fr. Gk. octto^xt], ‘any place 
wherein to lay up something; magazine, store- 
house’, whence also L. apotheca. See apothecary 
and cp. bodega, bottega. The vowel i (for e) is 
due to the MGk. pronunciation of tj as i. 
bouts-rimes, n. pi., rhyming words to which ver- 
ses are to be composed. — F., lit. ‘rhyming 
ends’. See butt, ‘the thicker end of anything* 
and rhyme. 

bovate, n., a measure of land (obsoL) — ML. 
bovdta, fr. L. bos , gen. bovis, ‘ox’. See next word. 



bovine, adj., pertaining to the ox. — Late L. bo- 
vinus, fr. L. bos, gen. bovis, ‘ox’, which stands for 
*g w dus, and is rel. to Umbr. bum, ‘the ox’ 
(acc.), and cogn. with OHG. chuo, OE. cu , 
‘cow’. See cow and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -ine. 

Bovista, n., a genus of gasteromycetous fungi. — 
ModL., fr. G. Bovist (also Bo fist), ‘puffball*, 
dissimilated fr. earlier vohenfist , fr. MHG. vohe, 
‘vixen’ ; see fox. The second element is cogn. 
with OI. picchora, ‘pipe, flute’, OSlav. piskati, 
‘to whistle’, fr. the I.-E. imitative base *peis-, 
‘to blow’. 

bow, intr. and tr. v., to bend. — ME. bugen , 
bogen , bo wen, bugen, fr. OE. bugan , ‘to bow 
down, stoop, bend, turn; to flee’, rel. to OS. bu- 
gan , MLG. bugen , MDu. bughen, Du. buigen, 
OHG. biogan, MHG., G. biegen, Goth, biugan , 
‘to bend’, ON. boginn , ‘bent’, beygja , ‘to bend’, 
Dan. bugne, boie, Swed. buga, boja , ‘to bend’, fr. 
I.-E, base *bheug(h)-, ‘to bend’, whence also OI. 
bhujati, ‘bends, thrusts aside’, bhuktdp,'ben\' .Base. 
*bheug(h)-, ‘to bend’, is identical with base 
*bheug -, ‘to flee’, which prop, meant originally, 
‘to bend one’s course away from a place’, 
whence Gk. <pe6Y sw » L. fugere, ‘to flee’, Lith. 
bftgstu, biigti, ‘to be frightened’. For sense de- 
velopment cp. OE. bugan , ‘to bow down, stoop; 
to bend, turn; to flee’. Cp. bow, ‘anything bent’, 
bight, bout, buxom, akimbo. Cp. also fugitive 
and words there referred to. 

Derivative: bow, n., inclination of the head, 
bow, n., anything bent; rainbow; weapon. — 
ME. bowe, fr. OE. boga, rel. to ON. bogi, OFris. 
boga, Du. boog, OHG. bogo, MHG. boge, G. 
Bogen, ‘bow’, and to OE. bugan , etc., ‘to bend’, 
and cogn. with Ir. fid-bocc, ‘wooden bow’. See 
bow, ‘to bend’, and cp. elbow, embow. 
Derivatives: bow , intr. v., to use the bow, bow- 
ed, adj., bow-ing, n. 

bow, n., the fore part of a ship. — Of Scand. 
origin. Cp. ON. bogr , Dan. bov, Swed. bog, 
‘shoulder; bow of a ship’. See bough, 
bowdlerize, tr. v., to expurgate. — Formed with 
suff. -ize from the name of Thomas Bowdler, 
who in 1818 published The Family Shakespeare , 
expurgating from it, according to his own 
words, ‘whatever is unfit to be read by a gentle- 
man in a company of ladies’. 

Derivative : bowdler-iz-ation, n. 
bowel, n. — ME. bouel, bouele , fr. OF. boel (F. 
boyau), fr. L. botellus, dimin. of bo t ulus, ‘sau- 
sage’, fr. I.-E. base *gwet-, *geut-, *gut-, ‘to 
vault’, whence also L. guttur, ‘throat’, Goth. 
qipus, OE. ewid, ‘belly, womb', ON. kvidr, 
‘belly’, MHG. kutel , G. Kutteln , ‘guts, bowels; 
tripe; chitterlings’. The above base is a dental 
enlargement of base *geu -, ‘to bend, curve, 
arch’. See 1st cove and cp. botulism, boyau, chit- 
terling. Cp. also bitumen, cud, guttural. 
Derivatives: bowel , tr. v., bowel(l)-ed , adj. 
bowenite, n., a variety of serpentine (mineral.) — 
Named after G. T. Bowen , who analyzed it. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
bower, n., one who, or that which bows. — 
Formed fr. bow, ‘to bend’, with agential suff. -er. 
bower, n., an anchor carried at the bow of a ship. 
— Formed fr. bow, ‘the fore part of a ship’, with 
suff. -er. 

bower, n., cottage. — ME. hour, ‘chamber’, fr. 
OE. bur, rel. to ON. bur, ‘chamber’, Swed. bur , 
‘cage’, OHG. bur, ‘dwelling, chamber’, MHG. 
bur, ‘chamber, cage’, G. Bauer, ‘cage’. These 
words lit. mean ‘lodging’, and are rel. to ON. 
bila, OE. biian, ‘to dwell’. See be and cp. boor, 
byre. Cp. also next word. 

Derivative: bower-y, adj. 
bower, n., the knave in cards. — G. Bauer, 
‘peasant’, fr, MHG. gebure, fr. OHG. giburo , 
which is rel. to bur , ‘a lodging*. See prec. word, 
bowie knife. — Named after its inventor Colonel 
James Bowie (1799-1836). 
bowl, n., a hollow vessel. — ME. bolle, fr. OE. 
holla, rel. to ON. bolle, OHG. bolla , MHG. bolle, 
‘a round vessel’, G. Bolle, ‘bulb’, OHG. boldn, 
‘to roll’, fr. I.-E. base *bhel-, ‘to swell’. See ball, 
‘a round body’, and cp. boll and the second 
element in rocambole. 



Derivatives: bowl-er , n., round felt hat, bowl-y, 
adj., bent. 

bowl, n., a wooden ball. — F. boule, fr. L. bulla, 
‘bubble’. See bull, ‘edict’, and cp. bolero. 
Derivatives: bowl, tr. v., to roll (bowls) ; intr. v.. 
to roll rapidly, bowler (q.v.), bowl-ing , n. 
bowler, n., one who bowls. — Formed from prec. 
word with agential suff. -er. 
bowler, n., a hard round hat. — Formed with 
suff. -er fr. bowl, ‘hollow vessel’, 
bowline, n., a rope used to keep the sail taut 
(naut.) — ME. bouline, fr. OF. bouline , which is 
of LG. origin. Cp. MDu. boech-line (whence 
Du. boeglijn), ‘bowline’, and see bow, ‘the fore 
part of a ship’, and line. 

bowls, n. pi., name of a game. — PI. of bowl, ‘a 
wooden ball’. 

bowly, bowry, n., a well with steps leading down 
to the water ( Anglo-Ind .) — Hind, baoli, bdori. 
‘a well’. Cp. OI. vavrdh , ‘hole, well’, 
bowsprit, n., the spar extending from the bow of 
a ship. — ME. bouspret , prob. fr. MLG. boch- 
spret, fr. bdeh, ‘bow’ (which is rel. to ON. bogr, 
‘bow’), and spret, ‘pole’ (which is rel. to OE. 
spreot , ‘pole’). Cp. Du. boegspriet, Dan. bug- 
spryd, Swed. bogsprot, G. Bugspriet. F. beaupre 
is a Dutch loan word. See bow, ‘the fore part of 
a ship’, and sprit. 

bowwow, n., and intr. v. — Of imitative origin, 
bowyer, n., maker, or seller of bows. — Formed 
fr. bow, ‘weapon*, with suff. -yer. 
box, n., the tree. — ME., fr. OE. box, fr. L. buxus 
(whence also It. bosso, F. buis), fr. Gk. 

‘box tree’, which is perhaps a loan word of 
Thraco-Phrygian origin. Cp. next word, bushing, 
Buxus, and pyx. Cp. also the second element in 
arquebus, blunderbuss. For the change of Greek 
Tr to b in Latin— which is prob. due to Etruscan 
influence — cp. burro, carbasus and sbirro. 
box, n., case, chest. — ME., fr. OE. box, orig. ‘a 
receptacle made of boxwood’, fr. L. buxum , 
‘anything made of boxwood’, fr. buxus, ‘box 
tree’ ; see prec. word..Cp. MDu. bosse, busse and 
OHG. buhsa (whence MHG. bdhse, G. Biichse), 
which derive fr. VL. *buxcm, contraction of 
*buxidem, acc. of buxis, which corresponds to 
Classical L. pyxis, ‘box of boxwood’, fr. Gk. 
7ro^g, of s.m., fr. rru^o;, ‘box tree’. Cp. also 
OF. boiste (whence F. boite), which comes fr. 
VL. bttxida, acc. of buxis. Cp. also Boxing day 
and bush, ‘metal lining’. 

box, a blow. — ME., of uncertain, possibly imi- 
tative, origin. 

Derivatives : box, intr. v., boxer (q.v.), boxing, n. 
boxer, n., a person who fights with his fists. — 
Formed fr. prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
Boxer, n., a member of a Chinese secret society. 
— Loan translation of Chinese I he ch'iian, 
‘righteous, uniting fists', a phrase originating in 
the misunderstanding of the original name 
I he t'uan, ‘righteous harmony band’. 

Boxing day, name given to Dec. 26th. — See box, 
‘case, chest’. Dec. 26th was so called from the 
custom of distributing on this day the contents 
of the Christmas box , i.e. the box (placed in the 
church for charity and) opened on Christmas day. 
boxwallah, n., a native peddlar in India (Anglo- 
Ind.) — Hind, bakaswata, a hybrid coined fr. 
bakas = English box, ‘case’, and Hind. suff. 
-wald; see wallah. For sense development cp. 
Scot, packman , ‘peddlar’. 

boy, n. — ME. boi, rel. to the OE. PN. Bofa, OFris. 
boy, ‘a young gentleman’, MDu. boeve, Du. boef \ 
‘knave, villain’, the OHG. PN. Buobo , MHG. 
buobe , G. Bube, ‘boy’, and in vowel gradational 
relationship to E. babe, baby (qq.v) 

Derivatives : boy, tr. and intr. v., boy-hood, n., 
boy-ish, adj., boy-ish-ly, adv., boy-ish-ness, n., 
boy-ism, n. 

boyar, n., a member of an order in Russian aristo- 
cracy. — Russ, boyarin , fr. boji, ‘struggle’, in 
gradational relationship to OSlav. bijg, biti , 
‘to strike’, bici, ‘whip’, Russ, bilo, ‘mallet’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bhei-, ‘to cut’. See bill, ‘sword’, 
boyau, n., trench; zigzag. — F., lit. ‘gut, bowel’, 
fr. L. botellus, ‘a little sausage’, {iim. of botulus. 
See bowel and cp. botulism, 
boycott, tr. v., to combine in refusing to deal 
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with. — Fr. Captain Charles Boycott, landagent 
at Lough-Mask in the county of Mayo, Ireland, 
who was the first to be so treated (in 1 880). 
Derivatives: boycott , n., boycott-age, n., boy- 
cott-er, n. 

brab, n., the Palmyra tree. — Corruption of Port. 
brava (which is short for palmeira brava, ‘wild 
palm’), fem. of bravo , ‘wild’, fr. L. barbarus. 
See brave. 

brace, n., clasp, buckle. — ME. brace , fr. OF. 
brace, brasse , ‘the two arms’ (whence F. brasse , 
‘fathom, armful’), fr. L. brachia , ‘the arms’, pi. 
(of the neut. noun brachium ) mistaken for a fem. 
sing, noun, fr. Gk. ^pa^tcov, ‘arm’, which de- 
rives fr. ppayu*;, ‘short’, and prop, means ‘that 
which is shorter (than the forearm)’. See brachy- 
and cp. bracelet, brachial, brassard, braza, em- 
brace, bretzel, and the second element in vam- 
brace. 

brace, tr. v., to encompass. — ME., fr. OF. bra - 
tier, ‘to embrace’, fr. brace, ‘the two arms’. See 
brace, ‘clasp’. 

Derivatives: brac-ing, n. and adj. 
brace, n., rope attached to the yard of a vessel 
( naut .) — From F. bras in brasde vergue, ‘tackle 
for trimming a yard’, fr. L. brachium, ‘arm’. See 
brace, ‘clasp’. 

bracelet, n. — OF. (= F.), formed with the 
double dimin. suff. - elet , fr. braz (F. bras), 
‘arm’. Bracelet lit. means ‘a little arm’. See 
brace, ‘clasp, buckle’, -el and -et. 

Derivative: bracelet-ed , adj. 
bracer, n., armor for the arm {archaic). — ME., 
fr. OF. brasseure, formed fr. braz (F. bras), 
‘arm’ (see brace, ‘clasp, buckle’), with suff. -cure, 
ure , which was changed in English to -er. 
brach, n., a bitch hound {archaic). — ME. brache , 
‘a scenting hound’, fr. OF. brache, which is of 
WTeut. origin; cp. MDu. bracke, OHG. brac- 
cho , MHG., G. bracke, ‘hound, setter’. It. 
bracco. Proven^. brae , of s.m., are Teut. loan 
words; F. braque is borrowed either fr. Italian 
or fr. Provencal. The above Teut. words are 
rel. to MHG. braehen , ‘to smell’, and cogn. 
with L. frag rare, ‘to smell sweetly’. See fra- 
grant. 

brachet, n., a little brach. — F. brachet, ‘scenting 
hound’, dimin. of OF. brache. See prec. word 
and -et 

brachi-, form of brachio- before a vowel, 
brachial, adj., pertaining to the arm. — L. bra- 
chialis , fr. brachium , ‘arm’. See brace, ‘clasp’, 
and adj. suff. -al. 

brachia te, adj., having branches arranged in 
pairs. — L. brachiatus, ‘having branches that 
resemble arms’, fr. brachium , ‘arm’. See brace, 
‘clasp’, and adj. suff. -ate. 
brachio-, before a vowel brachi-, combining form 
meaning ‘arm’ {anat.) — Gk. (}paxio-> PP a X t_ > 
fr. ^pa^tov, ‘arm’. See brace, ‘clasp’, 
brachy-, combining form meaning ‘short’. — Gk. 
Ppaxu-, fr. |3paxu<;, ‘short’, yvhich is cogn. with 
L. brevis, ‘short’. See brief, adj. and cp. brace, < 
‘clasp’. Cp. also the second element in amphi- 
brach, tribrach. 

brachycephalic, also brachycephalous, adj., short- 
headed {anthropometry). — Formed fr. brachy-, 
Gk. xecpaXy), ‘head’ and suff. -ic, resp. -ous. See 
cephalic. Cp. Gk. ^paxuxs^aXoc, name of a fish, 
lit. ‘short-headed’. The word was first used in 
anthropometry by the Swedish anthropometrist 
Magnus Gustaf Retzius (1841-1919). 
brachylogy, n., a concise phrase or expression, 
brevity in speech. — Gk. ppaxuXoyta, ‘brevity 
in speech’, compounded of ^paxu-;, ‘short’, and 
-\oyl 5 ., fr. -Xoyoq, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See brachy- and -logy. 

bracken, n., a coarse fern. — ME. broken, prob. 
of Scand. origin. Cp. Swed. broken, ‘fern’, and 
see brake, ‘a fern’. 

bracket, n. — F. braguette, ‘codpiece’, dimin. of 
brague, ‘breeches’, a loan word fr. OProvene. 
braga, ‘clout’, in the pi. bragas, ‘breeches’, fr. 
L. braca, pi. bracae, ‘breeches’, whence also It. 
brache (pi.), ‘trousers’, Catal., Sp., Port, braga, 
‘clout’, in the pi. bragas, ‘breeches’, F. braie , 
‘clout’, in the pi. braies, ‘breeches’. See breeches' 



and cp. brail. 

Derivatives: bracket, tr. v., bracket-ing, n. 
brackish, adj., salty, fresh. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ish fr. obsol. brack, ‘salty’, fr. MDu. brae, 
‘salt water’ (whence Du. brak water, G. Brack- 
wasser, Swed. brakvatten, Dan. brakvand)', fr. 
I.-E. base *bher-, ‘to cut’, whence also E. bore, 
‘to pierce’ (q.v.) 

Derivative: brack ish-ness, n. 
bract, n., a small leaf at the base of a flower 
{bot.) — L. bractea, ‘a thin metal plate’, of un- 
certain origin. The correct form is brattea. 
bracteal, adj., pertaining to bracts. — Formed fr. 

L. bractea (see prec. word) with adj. suff. -al. 
bractea te, adj., having bracts {bot.) — L. brac- 
teatus , ‘covered with thin plates’, fr. bractea. See 
bract and adj. suff. -ate. 

brad, n., a small wire nail. — ME. brod, ‘spike, 
headless nail’, fr. ON. broddr, of s.m., which is 
rel. to OE. brord, ‘point; spire of grass’, OHG. 
brort , ‘point; edge; crown’. Cp. broider, prod. 

bradawl, n. — Compounded of brad and awl. 
Bradbury, n., an English treasure note for £ 1 
or 1 os., signed by John Bradbury , secretary to 
the Treasury. 

brady-, combining form meaning ‘slow’. — Gk. 
ppaSu-, fr. [ipaSuc;, ‘slow’, which stands for 
*g w fdus and is cogn. with Lith. gurdiis, ‘tardy, 
negligent’, Lett. guTds, ‘tired’. 

brae, n., slope, river bank {Scot.) — ON. bra, 
‘eyelash’, rel. to OE. brxw, ‘eyelid’, OFris. bre, 
‘eyebrow’, OHG. brawa , ‘eyebrow’, orig. ‘eye- 
lash, eyelid’, MHG. bra{we), G. Braue , ‘eye- 
brow’, Goth, brahaugins , ‘moment’, fr. I.-E. 
base *bherek ‘to shine’, whence also OE. breg- 
dan, ‘to move quickly, brandish; to weave’. See 
braid. E. brow is not related to brae. 

brag, intr. v. — ME. braggen , fr. OF. braguer , 
‘to brag’, fr. brague, ‘bragging’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: brag, n., braggart (q.v.), bragg-er, 
n., bragg-ing, adj., bragg-ing-ly , adv. 
braggadocio, n., a braggart. — A hybrid coined 
by Edmund Spenser (1552-99) in his Faerie 
Queen , fr. E. brag, and It. pejorative suff. -occio. 
braggart, n., a boaster; adj., boastful. — OF. 
bragard, fr. braguer. See brag and -ard. 
bragite, n., a variety of fergusonite {mineral.) — 
Named after Brage , the Norse god of poetry. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Brahma, Brahaman, n., r) the impersonal world 
soul; 2) the chief member of the trinity Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva {Hindu religion). — OI. brah- 
man- (neut.), ‘prayer, the universal soul, the Ab- 
solute’ (in this last sense exceptionally treated 
as masculine), Brahman (masc.), ‘the chief god 
of Hindu religion*, of uncertain origin; possibly 
related to OI. byhdnt-, ‘high’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bhergh-, ‘high’. See borough. 

Derivatives: Brahma-hood, n., Brahma-ic , adj.. 
Brahman, n. (see next word) 

Brahman, n., a member of the highest priestly 
caste among the Hindus. — OI. brahmana -, fr. 
brahman ‘prayer*. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: Brahman, adj., Brahman-ic, adj.. 
Brahman-ism , n., Brahman-ist, n., Brahman-ist- 
ic, Brahman-y , adjs. 

Brahmanee, Brahmani, n., a Brahmin woman. — 
OI. brahmani, fem. of brahmana-. See prec. word, 
brahmapootra, usually shortened to brahma, n., 
name of a large species of fowl. — From Brah- 
maputra, name of the great river in India. 
Brahmin, n. — A var. of Brahman, 
braid, tr. v. — ME. breiden, braiden, fr. OE. breg- 
dan , ‘to move quickly, brandish; to weave’, rel. 
to ON. bregda, ‘to brandish, turn about, braid’, 
OS. bregdan, ‘to weave’, Du. breien , ‘to knit’, 
OHG. brettan, MHG. bretten, ‘to draw, weave, 
braid’. The orig. meaning of these words was 
‘to move suddenly to and fro’. They ult. derive 
fr, I.-E. base *bherek-, ‘to shine’, whence also 
OI. bhrdiate, ‘flames, blazes, shines’, Gk. cpopxo?, 
‘white, gray’. Cp. brae, bream, a fish, bridle, 
broider, upbraid. Cp. also bright and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives : braid, n., braid-ed, adj., braid-ing, n. 
Braidism, n., hypnotism. — Named after 
James Braid in Manchester (died in i860). For 



the ending see suff. -ism. 

Braidist, n., a hypnotist. — See prec. word and 

-ist. 

brail, n., rope used for hauling in a sail before 
furling. — ME. brayle , fr. OF. braie l, ‘breech 
girdle’, fr. braie , ‘breeches’, fr. L. brdcale , of 
s.m., fr. braca , pi. bracae, ‘breeches’. See 
breeches and cp. bracket. 

Derivative: brail, tr. v., to haul in with the 
brails (usually with up). 

Braille, braille, n., system of writing for the 
blind. — Named after the inventor Louis Braille 
(1809-52), himself blind from the age of three, 
and teacher of the blind. 

Derivatives: Braille, braille , tr. v., Braill-ist , 
braill-ist, n. 

brain, n. — ME., fr. OE. br&gen, rel. to MLG. 
bregen, OFris., Du. bre in and cogn. with Gk. 

(also ppsyp^, ^p^a, MX!**. Pp°X' 
y. 6 q), ‘the front part of the head’. 

Derivatives: brain, tr. v., - brain-ed , combining 
form; brain-er, n., brain-less, adj., brain-less-ly, 
adv., brain-less-ness, n., brain-y, adj. 
braise, tr. v., to cook (meat) slowly in a covered 
dish. — F. braiser , ‘to stew’, fr. braise, ‘glowing 
charcoal’, fr. WTeut. *brasa; cp. It. bragia, 
brace, O Proven*;, and Sp. brasa, which are of 
the same origin. See braze and cp. breeze, ‘re- 
fuse from charcoal or coke’, 
brake, n., a kind of fem. — ME. brake , ‘fem’. See 
bracken. 

brake, n., an instrument for breaking flax. — 
ME., fr. MLG. brake, ‘instrument for breaking 
flax’, rel. to Du. braak , G. Breche , of s.m., and 
to Du. breken, OE. brecan, ‘to break’. See break, 
brake, n., a contrivance for retarding or stop- 
ping the motion of a wheel. — From prec. word. 
Derivative: brake-age , n. 

Bramah press. — Named after its inventor, the 
English mechanician Joseph Bramah, 
bramble, n. — ME. brembil, fr. OE. braembel, 
brembel, fr. earlier brsemel, bremel (the second 
b in brtembel , brembel, is intrusive); rel. to Du. 
broom, OHG. brama, brdmo, MHG. brdme , 
‘thorny bush, bramble’, OE. brom, ‘broom (the 
plant)’, fr. I.-E. base *bker-, ‘point, edge; to cut 
with a sharp point; to bore, pierce’. See bore 
and cp. broom. For the ending see dimin. suff. 
-le. 

Derivatives: brambl-ed , adj., brambling (q.v.), 
brambl-y, adj. 

brambling, n., the mountain finch. — Formed fr. 
bramble with subst. suff, -ing; cp. G. Bramling , 
Bramling , of same meaning, 
bran, n. — ME., fr. OF. bren (F. bran), which is 
of Celtic origin. Cp. brennage. 

Derivative : bran, tr. v. 

brancard, n., a horse litter. — F., ‘stretcher, litter’, 
a Norman loan word with the original meaning 
‘thick branch’, a derivative of branque , the Nor- 
man equivalent of F. branche. See next word 

and -ard. 

branch, n. — ME. branche, braunche, fr. OF. 
(= F.) branche , fr. Late L. branca , ‘paw, claw’, 
a Gaulish word, which is cogn., with OSlav. 
rqka, Lith. rank a, ‘hand’. Cp. brank, brank- 
ursine, embranchment. 

Derivatives : branch, intr, and tr. v., branch-age , 
n., branch-ed, adj., branch-er, n., branch-ing, n. 
and adj., branch-y, adj. 

branchia, n., a gill. — L., fr. Gk. ppayxia (pi.), 
‘gills’ (the sing, Ppayxtov means ‘fin’), rel. to 
Pp6yx<>?, ‘tracheal artery’. See bronchi and cp. 
branchiate. 

Branchiata, n. pi., a name denoting groups of 
animals having gills {zool) — A ModL. hybrid. 
See next word. 

branchiate, adj., having gills {zool.) ~ A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. ppayxta (see branchia) and adj. 
suff. -ate (representing L. - dtus ). 
branchiform, adj., resembling a gill. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. ppayxta (see branchia) and L. 
forma , ‘form, shape’ (see form). The correct form 
would be branchiomorph (fr. Gk. (3p <£yx la anc * 
popcpT], ‘form, shape’). 

brand, n. — ME. brand, brond, fr. OE. brand, 
brond, ‘firebrand, fire, torch, sword’ (the mean- 
ing ‘sword’ is derived from the flashing of the 
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blade), rel. to ON. brandr , ‘firebrand, blade of 
sword’, OHG., MHG. brant , OFris. brond, of 
s.m., Dan., Swed., Du., G. brand , ‘firebrand, 
fire’; formed from the base of OE. beornan , etc., 
‘to burn’ (see burn,v.), withsuff. -pa{^ I.-E. -to). 
Cp. OF. brant , ‘blade of a sword, sword’, It. bran- 
do (poet.), ‘sword’, F. brandon, ‘firebrand, torch’, 
which are Teut. loan words. Cp. also brandish, 
brandy, brindled, the first element in brandreth 
and the second element in Hildebrand, 
brandish, tr. v. — ME. braundisen, fr. OF. bran- 
diss-, pres. part, stem of brandir, fr. brant , 
blade of a sword, sword’. See brand and verbal 
suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: brandish , n., brandish-er y n. 
brandling, n., name of a worm. — Formed fr. 
brand with suff. -ling; so called from the red 
marking. 

brandreth, n., gridiron. — ME.,fr. ON. brandreid , 
‘firegrate’, compounded of brandr , ‘brand’ and 
reid, ‘vehicle’. See brand and ride, 
brandy, n. — Shortened fr. earlier brandwine, 
brandewine, fr. Du. brandewijn , lit. ‘distilled 
wine’, fr. branden , ‘to burn’, whence ‘to distil’, 
and wijn, ‘wine’. For the first element see burn, 
v., and cp. brand, for the second see wine. Cp. 
G. Branntwein , ‘brandy’. Cp. also Czech pdlenka, 
‘brandy’, and its equivalents in the other Slavic 
languages, fr. paliti, etc., ‘to burn'. 

Derivative: brandi-ed, adj. 
brandypawnee, n., brandy and water (Anglo- 
Ind.) — A hybrid coined fr. E. brandy and Hind. 
pam, ‘water’. 

brangle, intr. v., to wrangle {archaic). — Prob. 
a var. of wrangle. Cp. embrangle. 

Derivative: brangle, n. 

branks, n. pi., a sort of bridle ; an instrument used 
formerly to punish noisy women. — Norm. F. 
branques , the equivalent of F. branches, 
‘branches’. See branch, brancard, 
brank-ursine, n., the bear’s breech ( Acanthus 
mollis). — Fr. branche ursine , fr. ML, branca 
ursina , lit. ‘bear’s claw’, fr. Late L. branca, 
‘claw’ and fern, of the L. adjective ur sinus, ‘be- 
longing to a bear’; so called from the shape of 
its leaves. Sec branch and ursine, 
branle, n., an old French dance. — F., fr. braider, 
‘to shake, swing’ (whence ebranler, of s.m.), 
shortened form of brandeler , which is rel. to 
brandir , ‘to wave’. See brandish, 
brannerite, n., a complex uranium titanate {mine- 
ral.) — Named after the American geologist 
John Casper Branner (1850-1922). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
brant goose, also brend goose, n., — Cp. Swed. 
brandgds, G . Brandgans , and see brand and goose ; 
prob. so called from its dark color. 

Brasenia, n., a genus of plants of the watershield 
family {bot.) — ModL., a name of uncertain 
origin. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
brash, n., rubbish. — Prob. fr. F. breche , ‘breach, 
breccia’, fr. OHG. brehha, ‘breach’, fr. brehhan, 
‘to break’. See break and cp. breccia. 
Derivative: brash-y, adj. 
brash, n., eructation. — Prob. identical in origin 
with prec. word. For sense development cp. G. 
brechen , ‘to break ; to vomit’, 
brass, n. — ME. bres , bras, fr. OE. braes, prob. 
borrowed from the same Semitic source as L. 
ferrum , ‘iron’. Sec farrier and cp. brassie, 
brazen. 

Derivatives: brass, adj. and tr. v., brass-y, adj. 
brassage, n., a charge for coining money. — F., 
fr. brasser , ‘to stir up, agitate’, fr. OF. bracier, 
fr. VL. *braciare, fr. L. braces, quoted by Pliny 
as a Gaulish word meaning ‘spelt’. Cp. W. brag , 
‘malt’. Cp. also brassery. 
brassard, brassart, n., armor for the arm. — F. 
brassard, fr. bras, ‘arm’, fr. L. brachium . See 
brace, ‘clasp’, and -ard. 

brasserie, n., brewery. — F., fr. brasser, ‘to stir 
up, agitate’. See brassage and -ery. 

Brassica, n., a genus of plants including the cab- 
bage, the turnip, the mustard, etc. — L. bras- 
sica, ‘cabbage’; cp. Gk. ^paoxr) (Hesychius), 
‘cabbage’ ; of uncertain etymology. 

Brassicaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the cab- 
bage family (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. prec. 



word with suff. -aceae. 

brassie, brassy, n., a wooden club with a brass 
plate. — Formed fr. brass with subst. suff. -ie, 
resp. -y. 

brat, n., bib, apron. — OE. brntt, ‘a covering, 
mantle’, fr. OIr. or Gael, bratt, ‘cloak, cloth’, 
brat, n., child. — Prob. fr. prec. word. 
Derivatives: brat-ling, n., bratt-ish , adj. 
bratstvo, n., brotherhood. — Russ., etc., formed 
with suff. -stvo (corresponding in meaning to E. 
-hood), fr. Russ., Pol., Slovak, brat, etc., 
‘brother’, which is cogn. with Goth, bropar, 
OE. brodor, ‘brother’. See brother, 
brattice, n., a partition. — ME. bretasce, ‘bar- 
tizan , fr. OF. bretesche (F. breteche , bretesse ), 
‘brattice’, fr. ML. (t arris) brittisca, ‘British 
tower’, fr. OE. Brittisc , ‘British’. See British and 
cp. bartizan. 

Derivatives: brattice , tr. v., brattic-er, n., brat- 
tic- ing, n. 

braunite, n., a basic manganese silicate {mineral.) 

— Named after M. Braun of Gotha. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

bravado, n„ ostentatious show of courage. — Sp. 
bravata, bravada, fr. It. bravata , ‘boast, bluster’, 
whence also F. bravade, E. bravado was influ- 
enced in form by the erroneous analogy of 
Spanish words ending in -ado, as e.g. renegado. 
See next word. 

Derivative: bravado, intr. v. 
brave, adj. — F., fr. It. bravo, orig. meaning 
‘wild, savage’, fr. L. barbarus, ‘foreigner’ 
(through the intermediate forms *brabarus, 
*brabus ); with change of meaning from ‘wild’ 
to ‘courageous’. See barbarian and cp. brab. 
Derivatives: brave, n., brave, v. (q.v.), brave - 
ry, n. 

brave, tr. v., to defy; intr. v., to boast. — F. 
braver, ‘to dare, defy’, fr. brave. See brave, adj. 
Derivatives: braver, n., brav-ing, n. 
bravo, n., brigand. — It. bravo, fr. L. barbarus. 
See brave, adj. 

bravo, interj., well done! ; n., the shout ‘bravo’. — 
It. bravo, ‘the brave man’, used in applauding 
actors, etc. ; the fern, form brava is used in ap- 
plauding a woman, the pi. bravi in applauding 
several people. See brave, adj. 
brayoite, n., an iron sulfide containing nickel 
{mineral) — Named after Jose J. Bravo, of 
Lima, Peru. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
bravura, n., 1) boldness, spirit; 2) in music, a 
brilliant passage. — It., ‘bravery, spirit’, formed 
fr. bravo , ‘courageous, brave’, with suff. •ura. 
See brave, adj., and -ure. 
brawl, intr. v. — ME. braulen , ‘to scold, quarrel*, 
fr. braule, ‘scold, quarrel’, rel. to Du. and LG. 
brallen , ‘to brag’. 

Derivatives: brawl , n., brawl-er, n., brawl-ing, n. 
brawn, n. — OF. braon , braion, ‘piece of flesh*, 
which is of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. brato, ‘tender 
meat’ (whence— with sense influenced by the un- 
related MHG. braten, G. braten, ‘to roast’ — 
MHG. brate, G. Braten, ‘roast’), ON. brad, ‘raw 
meat’, OE. brzd, ‘flesh’. 

Derivatives: brawn, tr. and intr. v., brawn-ed, 
ad).,brawn-ed-ness , n., brawn-er,n.,brawn-y,adj. 
braxy, n., a disease of sheep. — Prob. rel. to OE. 
braec, ‘rheum’, prop, ‘a breach’, from the stem 
of brekan, ‘to break’. See break, 
bray, tr. v., to crush. — ME. braien, fr. OF. breier 
(F. broyer), ‘to crush, pound’, fr. W. Teut. *bre- 
can, ‘to break’, whence also OProveng. bregar. 
See break. 

bray, intr. v., to utter a cry (said esp. of the ass). 

— ME. brayen , fr. OF. braire, ‘to cry’ (whence 
F. braire, ‘to bray’), fr. VL. *bragere, ‘to whine, 
cry’ (whence also OProven$. braire, ‘to cry, 
sing’), which prob. derives from the Celtic 
imitative base *brag-, ‘to cry’. Cp. Gael, braigh -, 
‘to shriek, crack, crackle’. 

Derivatives: bray, n., bray-er, n. 
braza, n., a Spanish measure of length, fathom. 

— Sp., fr. L. brachia (pi. of brachium, ‘arm’), 
taken as a fem. sing. Cp. F. brasse, ‘fathom’, and 
see brace, ‘clasp’. 

braze, tr. v., to solder. — F. braser, ‘to solder, 
braze’, fr. braise , ‘glowing charcoal’. See braise 
and cp. brazier, ‘a pan for holding hot coals; 



brazil, breeze, ‘cinders’, embracer, ‘one who at- 
tempts to corrupt a jury’, embrasure, 
braze, tr. v., to cover with brass. — OE. brxsian, 
fr. braes, ‘brass’ ; see brass. Cp. the verb glaze, 
from the noun glass. 

brazen, adj. — ME. brasen, fr. OE. brsesen, ‘of 
brass; bold’, fr. braes, ‘brass’. See brass and adj. 
suff. -en. 

Derivative : brazen, tr. v. 

brazier, n., one who works in brass. — ME. bra- 
siere, fr. bras. See brass and -ier. 
brazier, n., a pan for holding hot coals. — F. 
brasier, fr. braise, ‘glowing charcoal’. See braze, 
‘to solder’. 

brazil, brazilwood, n., — ME. brasil, fr. Sp. or Port. 
brasil, name for a red dye-wood from the East 
Indies, fr. F. bresil, of s.m., a derivative of OF. 
breze (whence F. braise), ‘glowing charcoal’, 
which is of Teut. origin. See braze, ‘to solder’. 
The wood was called brasil from its emberlike 
color. 

Brazil, n. — The country was so called from the 
brazilwood found in it. 

brazilite, n., a variety of baddeleyite {mineral.) — 
So called because found in Brazil. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

breach, n. — ME. breche, partly fr. OE. bryce, 
‘a breaking’, which is rel. to brecan, ‘to break’, 
partly fr. F. briche, fr. OHG. brehha, ‘a 
breaking’, fr. brehhan , ‘to break’. See break. 
Cp. G. Bresche, ‘breach’, which was reborrowed 
fr. F. brdche. Cp. also breccia and brash, ‘rub- 
bish’. 

Derivatives: breack, v., breach-er , n., breach-y, 
adj. 

bread, n. — ME. breed, brede, fr. OE, bread , 
‘morsel, crumb, bread’, rel. to OS. brod, ON. 
braud , Dan. bred, Swed .brod, OFris. brad, MDu. 
brot, broot, Du. brood, OHG., MHG. brot , G. 
Brot, fr. Teut. *brauda, lit. ‘bread leavened with 
barm’ ; cogn. with Thracian Gk. ppuxoq (ppouxoc; 
in Hesychius), ppuxov, ‘fermented liquor made 
from barley’, L. de-frutum , ‘must boiled down’. 
These words are formed with the I.-E. pp. suff. 
-to fr. base *bhreu-, *bhr 8 -, ‘to boil, ferment’, 
whence also OE. breowan, ON. brugga, ‘to 
brew’. See brew and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: bread, tr. v. 

breadth, n., — ME. bredethe, formed on the ana- 
logy of ME. lengthe, etc., fr. OE. brxdu, 
‘breadth’, fr. brad, ‘broad’. See broad and subst. 
suff. -th. 

break, tr. and intr. v. — ME. breken, fr. OE. 
brecan, rel. to OS. brecan , OFris. breka , Du. 
breken, OHG. brehhan, MHG., G. brechen, 
Goth, brikan, and cogn. with L. frangere, past 
tense fregi, ‘to break’, OI. {giri)-bhraj, ‘breaking 
forth (out of the mountains)*, fr. I.-E. base 
*bhreg~, ‘to break’. A parallel base *bheg- ap- 
pears in OI. bhanakti , ‘he breaks’. Arm. be- 
kanem, ‘I break’, bek , ‘broken’, Olt. com-boing, 
‘he breaks’. The disappearance of the r in this 
secondary base is prob. due to the nasalization 
of the base. Cp. brake, ‘instrument for breaking 
flax’, brake, ‘contrivance for stopping motion’, 
brash, braxy, bray, ‘to crush’, breach, breck, 
brick, bricole, brioche, brook, n. Cp. also 
fraction and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: break, n., break-able , adj., break- 
agen, n., breaker (q.v.), break-ing , n. 
breaker, n., one who, or that which, breaks. — 
Formed fr. break with agential suff. -er. 
breaker, n., a small cask. — Sp. barrica , ‘cask. 

See barrel and cp. barricade, 
breakfast, n. — Prop, ‘the meal that breaks the 
fast. Cp. F. dejeuner , ‘to breakfast’, fr. L. dis- 
jejundre, ‘to break the fast’ (see dejeuner , dinner). 
bream, n., a fish. — ME. breme, brem, fr. F. 
breme, fr. OF. braisme , fr. Frankish *brahsima, 
which is rel. to OHG. brahsima, of s.m. ; prob. 
fr. Teut. base *brehwan, ‘to shine’, which is rel. 
to I.-E. *bherek ‘to shine, be white’. See braid, 
bream, tr. v., to clean a ship’s bottom. — Du. 

brem, ‘furze, broom’. See broom, 
breast, n. — ME. brest, fr. OE. breost, rel. to OS. 
briost, ON. brjost, OFris. briast, and to OFris., 
OHG., MHG., G. brust , MLG., MDu., Du. 
borst, Goth, trusts, ‘breast’, and cogn. with Mir. 
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bruasach , ‘having a broad, strong breast’, OIr. 
bruinne (for *bhrusnio~), ‘breast’, bru (for 
*bhruso~), ‘abdomen, belly’ ; fr. I.-E. base 
*bhreus ‘to swell’. Cp- brisket, browse. 
Derivatives: breast , tr. and intr. v., breast-ed, 
adj., breast-er, n., breast-ing, n. 
breastsummer, n., a large beam. — Compounded 
of breast and summer, ‘beam’, 
breath, n. — ME. breeth , breth, fr. OE .brvep,brep, 
‘odor, scent, breath’, rel. to OHG., brddam , 
MHG. bradem , G. Brodem , ‘breath, steam’, fr. 
I.-E. base bher-, ‘to boil’. See brew and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: breath-less , adj., breath-less-ly , 
adv., breath-less-ness, n., breath-y , adj. 
breathe, intr. and tr. v. — ME. brethenjv. breth. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: breath-ed , adj., breath-er , n., 
breath-ing , verbal n. and pres. part, 
breba, n., fig of the first crop. — Sp. breva. meta- 
thesis of bevra, of s.m., fr. L. bifera ; fem. of 
6//er, ‘bearing fruit twice a year’, which is com- 
pounded of bis , ‘twice’, and /er/v, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See bi- and bear, ‘to carry’, 
breccia, n., a rock composed of angular pieces 
( petrogr .) — It., £ a kind of marble consisting of 
angular pieces’, fr. OHG. brecha, ‘a breaking’, 
whence also F. breche. See breach. 

Brechites, n., a genus of mollusks ( zool .) — 
ModL.,Tr. Gk. faiyew, ‘to wet’, which is cogn. 
with Lett, 'merguot, ‘to rain softly’, merga , ’a soft 
rain’, Russ. morosit*, ‘to rain softly’. Cp. em- 
brocate. 

breck, n., a breach ( obsol .) — Related to break 
(q.v.) 

bred, past tense and pp. of breed. — ME. bredde, 
bred(d), fr. OE. bredde , resp. gebred(d), past 
tense, resp. pp. of bredan , ‘to breed’. See breed, 
bredbergite, n., a variety of iron garnet (mineral.) 

— Named after B.G. Bredberg, who analyzed 
it. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

brede, tr. v., to roast (obsol.) — OE. brsbdan, ‘to 
roast’, rel. to OHG. bratan, ‘to roast’, fr. I.-E. 
base *bher -, ‘to boil’. See brew and cp. words 
there referred to. 

brede, n., breadth (dial.) — OE. brsedu, ‘breadth’, 
rel. to brad, ‘broad’. See broad, 
brede, tr. and intr. v., to broaden (dial.) — OE. 
braedan, ‘to broaden’, rel. to brad, ‘broad’. Cp. 
OS. bredian, ON. breida, Du. ver-breden , OHG., 
MHG., G. breiten , Goth, braidjan, ‘to broaden’, 
and see broad. 

breeches, n. pi. — ME. brech, fr. OE. brer, pi. of 
broc, rel. to ON., OS., OFris. brbk, Dan. brog, 
Swed., Norw. brok, Du. broek , OHG. bruoh, 
MHG. bruoch , G. Bruch , ‘breeches’; of uncer- 
tain etymology. L. braca , pi. bracae , ‘breeches’, 
is a Gaulish word borrowed fr. Teut. Cp. 
bracket, brail, brogue, ‘shoe’. 

Derivatives: breech, tr. v., breech-ed, adj., 
breech-ing, n. 

breed, tr. and intr. v. — ME. breden, fr. OE. bre- 
denpXo cherish, keep warm, nourish', rel. to Du. 
broeden, OHG. bruoten , MHG. briieten, G. brii- 
ten , ‘to brood, hatch’, fr. I.-E. base *bher - , ‘to 
boil'. See brew and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: breed, n., breed-er, n., breed-ing, n., 
breed-y, adj. 

breeze, n., a light wind. — F. brise, prob. fr. Sp. 
brisa , ‘north-east wind’ ; not related to F. bise, 
‘dry and cold north wind’ (see bise). 
Derivatives: breeze , intr. v., breez-y, adj., breez- 
i-ly, adv,, breez-i-rtess , n. 
breeze, n., refuse from charcoal or coke. — F. 
braise , ‘cinders, live coal’. See braise, 
bregma, n., front part of the head (craniometry). 

— Gk. ppeypa, ‘front part of the head’, rel. to 
ppextxoc, of s.m., and cogn. with OE. braegen, 
‘brain’; see brain. The name bregma was intro- 
duced into craniometry by the French surgeon 
and anthropologist Paul Broca (1824-80). 
Derivatives: bregm-ate , bregm-atic, adjs. 

brehon, n., one of a class of judges in ancient Ire- 
land. — Ir. breitheamh, fr. OIr. brithem , gen. 
brithemon, ‘judge’, fr. breth , ‘a bearing; judg- 
ment', which is rel. to biru, ‘I bear', and cogn. 
with L. ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to 
carry'. 



breislakite, n., a variety of amphibole (mineral.) 
— Named after the Italian geologist S . Breislak 
(1748-1826). For the ending see subst. suff. -He. 
breithauptite, n., nickel antimonide (mineral.) — 
Named after the German mineralogist J. F.A. 
Breithaupt (1791-1873). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

brelan, n., name of a gambling game. — F. bre- 
fan , fr. OF. hr e lens, pi. of brclenc , ‘table, gam- 
bling table’, whence ‘a kind of gambling game’, 
fr. OHG. hr et ling, ‘small plank’, dimin. of bret, 
‘plank’ (in G. slang, Brettling denotes ‘table’). 
For the etymology of OHG. bret see board, 
‘table’, for the ending see suff. -ling, 
breloque, n., a charm for a watch chain. — F., 
a word of imitative origin. Cp. berloque. 
breme, adj., famous (obsol.) — ME., fr. OE. 
brente , ‘famous’. 

Brengun, n., often shortened to bren. — Coined 
from the first two letters of Brno, a city in 
Czechoslovakia, and the first two letters of En- 
field near London. The patent for the gun was 
purchased in Brno; the gun was manufactured 
at Enfield. 

brennage, n., payment made in bran to feed the 
lords’ hounds (feudal law). — OF. brenage , fr. 
bren, ‘bran’. See bran and -age. 
brent goose. — See brant goose. 

Brenthis, n., a genus of butterflies (entomol.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘the arrogant (insect)’, fr. Gk. 
Ppsvfiot;, ‘pride, arrogance’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

bressummer. — See breastsummer. 
bretelle, n., strap, braces. — F., fr. OHG. brittil, 
‘bridle’, which is rel. to bridel, of s.m. See 

bridle. 

brethren, n. — Archaic pi. of brother. 

Breton, adj. and n, — F. See Briton and cp. the 
first element in next word. 

Bretwalda, n., a title given to some of the earlier 
Anglo-Saxon kings. — OE., lit. ‘ruler of the 
Britons’. See Breton and wield and cp. the first 
element in Walter and the second element in 
Oswald. 

breve, n., 1) a writ or brief (law); 2) a curved line 
O placed over a vowel to indicate its shortness 
(gram.); 3) a note equal to two whole notes or 
the sign for it (|c?|) (mus.) — In the legal sense, fr. 
ML. breve, ‘letter’, prop. neut. of the L. adjective 
brevis, ‘short’ ; in the grammatical sense, fr. F. 
brive, prop. fem. of bref, ‘short’, used as a noun, 
fr. L. brevis; in the musical sense, fr. It. breve, 
which also derives fr. L. brevis. See brief, adj. 
and n. 

Derivative: breve, tr. v. (obsol.), to write down, 
brevet, n., a commission giving an army officer 
nominal higher rank. — F., dimin. of bref, 
‘brief, document’. See brief, n., and -et and cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivative: brevet , tr. v. 

brevi-, combining form meaning ‘short’. — L. 
breve-, fr. brevis, ‘short’. See brief, adj. 
breviary, n., a short prayer book used by priests 
in the Roman Catholic Church. — L. brevia- 
rium, ‘summary’, neut. of the adjective brevi - 
anus, ‘abridged*, used as a noun, fr. breviare, 
‘to shorten, abbreviate’, fr. brevis, ‘short’. See 
brief, adj., and subst. suff. -ary and cp. brevet, 
abbreviate. Cp. also brimborion. 
brevier, n., a size of small type, between bour- 
geois and minion (typogr.) — Lit. ‘the breviary 
type’ (cp. G. Brevier , ‘breviary’); so called be- 
cause this type was used originally in printing 
breviaries. 

brevi ped, adj., having short feet. — Compounded 
of L. brevis, ‘short’, and pes, gen. pedis , ‘foot’. 
See brief, adj., and pedal, 
brevipennate, adj., having short wings. — Com- 
pounded of L. brevis, ‘short’, and penna, ‘wing’. 
See brief, adj., and pennate. 
brevity, n., shortness of time. — L. brevi fas, 
‘shortness’, fr. brevis, ‘short’. Cp. F. briivete, 
of s.m., fr. L. brevitdtem, acc. of brevitas. See 
brief, adj., and -ity. 

brew, tr. and intr. v. — ME. brewen, fr. OE. bre- 
owan, rel. to OS. breuwan , ON. brugga, Dan. 
brygge , Swed. brygga, Norw. brugga, bryggja, 
OFris. briuwa, MDu. brouwen , bruwen, Du. 



brouwen, OHG. briuwan , MHG. bruwen , brou- 
wen, G. brauen , ‘to brew’, MLG. broien, MDu. 
broeyen , MHG. briiejen , briien, G. briihen, ‘to' 
scald’, fr. I.-E. base *bheru -, *bhreu- , *bhru ‘to 
boil, ferment’, whence also OI. bhurv-anih, ‘wild, 
turbulent’, bhQrnih, ‘violent, passionate’. Arm. 
aibeur (gen. alber ), ‘source’, Gk. cpopuvetv, 
<pop\>acew, ‘to knead together, soil, bespatter’, 
9p£ap (gen. q>peaxo<;), ‘well, spring’ Thracian 
Gk. ppOxog ((ipouToi; in Hesychius), ppoxov, 
‘fermented liquor made from barley, beer’, L. 
defrutum, ‘must boiled down \fervire or fervere, 
‘to boil, glow, foam’, Alb. briim, brume, ‘leaven’, 
Russ, brujd, ‘current’, bruit\ ‘to stream with 
force’, OIr. bruth, ‘heat’, Mir. berbaim , ‘I boil, 
seethe’. Base *bheru-, *bhreu-, *bhru- represents 
enlargement forms of base *bher-, ‘to boil, fer- 
ment’, which appears e.g. in L .fermentum, ‘sub- 
stance causing fermentation’. Cp. brewis. Cp. 
also barm. Bourbon, bourn, ‘stream’, brand, 
bread, breath, brede, ‘to roast’, brindled, broil (in 
both senses); brood, broth, burbot, burn, n. and 
v. Cp. also ferment, fervent, fry, ‘to cook in fat’. 
Derivatives: brew, n., brew-age, n., brew-er, n., 
brew-er-y, n., brew-ing , n., brewster (q.v.) 
brewis, n., beef broth. — ME. broues, brouet, 
brouis, ‘broth’, fr. OF. (= F.) brouet , of s.m., 
derivative of breu, ‘broth*, which is of Teut. 
origin. See brew and cp. words there referred to. 
brewster, n., a brewer. — Formed fr. brew with 
suff. -ster. The word denoted orig. a female 
brewer. 

briar, n. — See brier. 

Briareus, n., a hundred-handed giant (Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Bpiapew$, fr. ( 3 piocp 6 $, 
‘strong’, fr. base ppi- (cp. the compound ( 3 pi- 
tjtcuos, ‘loud-shouting’), whence also ( 3 pT 0 u$, 
‘heavy’, ppf^etv, ‘to be laden, to be heavy’, fr. 
I.-E. base *g w er-, ‘heavy’, whence also Gk. 
(iocpuq, L. gravis , ‘heavy’. See grave, adj., and 
cp. baro-. Cp. also Bridget, Brigit. 
bribe, n. — OF. bribe, ‘crumb, piece of bread’, esp. 
‘piece given to a beggar’, fr. briber , brimber , 
‘to beg’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: bribe , tr. v., brib-able, adj., brib-ee, 
n., brib-er, n., brib-er-y, n. 
bric-a-brac, n., odds and ends of furniture, artist- 
ic objects, etc. — F. bric-a-brac, ‘odds and ends, 
curiosity shop’; of imitative origin, 
brick, n. — F. brique, ‘brick’, fr. MDu. bricke, 
of s.m., lit. ‘a broken piece’, rel. to E. break 
(q.v.) Cp. briquette. 

Derivatives: brick, adj. and v., brick-y , adj. 
bricole, n., a catapult. — F., ‘catapult; driving 
belt, strap, rebound of a ball, zig-zag’. The word 
derives fr. OProveng. bricola or It. briccola , 
‘machine of war’, fr. Longobard *brihhil , re- 
constructed fr. MHG. brechel , which lit. means 
‘that which breaks’, fr. brechen, ‘to break’. See 
break. 

bridal, n., ceremony of marriage. — ME. bridale, 
fr. OE. brydealu, ‘bride-ale, bride feast’; (see 
bride, ‘newly married woman’, and ale). Later 
the second element of ME. brid-ale was prob. 
confused with the suff. -al in synonymous words 
(cp. espousal , nuptial). 

Derivative: bridal-er, n. 

bridal, adj., 1) pertaining to a bride; 2) pertaining 
to a wedding. — Either fr. adjectival use of bri- 
dal, n., or formed fr. bride with adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: bridal-ly, adv. 
bride, n., a newly married woman. — ME. bride, 
bryde, fr. OE. bryd, rel. to OFris., breid, ‘bride’, 
OS. brud, ON. brudr, OFris. breid, Du. bruid, 
OHG., MHG. brut , G. Braut, ‘bride’, Goth. 
brups, ‘daughter-in-law’. L. Frutis, a name for 
Venus, is not cognate with the Teut. words quot- 
ed, but with Gk. 7rpuT-avi$, TcpoT-ocvu;, ‘prince, 
lord, president’ (see prytany). Cp. burd. 
bride, n., loop, tie. — F., ‘bridle, bridle rein’, fr. 

MHG. bridel, which is rel. to E. bridle, 
bridegroom, n. — ME. brudgume, bridegome , fr. 
OE. brydguma, rel. to OS. brudigumo, ON. brud- 
gumi, OHG. brutigomo, MHG. briutegome, G. 
Brautigam , ‘bridegroom’. For the first element 
in bridegroom see bride. The second element 
arose through the substitution of groom (q.v.) 
for OE. guma, ‘man’, which is rel. to OS. gumo. 
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gomo, ON. gumi, OFris. goma , OHG. go mo, 
Goth. guma y ‘man’, and cogn. with L. homo , 
‘man’. See human. 

bridewell, n. P house of correction, prison. — 
From Bridewell in London, a house of correc- 
tion. The name has been altered fr. St. Bride's 
Well , and this fr. St. Bridget's Well. See Bridget 
and well, ‘spring’. 

bridge, n., structure spanning a river, etc. — ME. 
brigge , brig, etc., fr. OE. brycg, bricg, rel. to 
OS. bruggia, ON. bryggja, bru, Dan. bro, Swed. 
brygga , OFris. brigge , bregge, Du. brug, OHG. 
brucca , G. Briicke; prob. orig. ‘bridge of beams’, 
and derived fr. I.-E. base *bhru-, *bhreu ‘beam, 
log’, whence also Gaulish briva, ‘bridge’, OSlav. 
bruvuno , ‘beam’, Serb, brv, ‘footbridge’. 
Derivatives: bridge, tr. v., bridg-ed, adj., bridg- 
ing, n. 

bridge, n., a card game resembling whist. — First 
mentioned as Biritch or Russian Whist; of un- 
known origin. 

Bridget, fern. PN. — From Ir. Brig hid, name of 
the Irish fire goddess, a derivative of brigh , 
‘strength’, which is cogn. with Gk. (SpT&u<;, 
‘heavy’, pp&civ, ‘to be laden, to be heavy’, 
ppiocpd?, ‘strong’. See Briareus and cp. Brigit 
and the first element in bridewell, 
bridle, n. — ME. bridel, fr. OE. bride l, brigdels , 
rel. to Du. breidel , OHG. brittil, MHG. bridel, 
OHG. brittil, MHG. bridel, and to OE. bregdan , 
‘to move quickly, brandish; to weave’. See 
braid and cp. bride, ‘loop’, bridoon, debride- 
ment. Cp. also bretelle. For the ending see di- 
min. suff. : le. 

bridle, tr. and intr. v. — ME. bridlen , fr. OE. 
bridlian , fr. bridel. See bridle, n. 

Derivatives: bridl-ed, adj., bridl-er , n., bridl- 
ing, n. 

bridoon, n., snaffle and reins of a military bridle. 
— F. bridon, dimin. of bride, ‘bridle’. See bride, 
‘loop’. 

Brie cheese, often shortened to brie. — From 
Brie, name of a district in the department Seine- 
et-Mame in France, renowned for its cheese, 
brief, adj., short in duration. — ME. bref, fr. 
OF. (= F.) bref, fr. L. brevis, ‘short’, which 
prob. stands for *mregh-w-i-s , brehvis, and is 
cogn. with Sogdian murzak , ‘short', the first ele- 
ment in Avestic m^zu-jiti, ‘shortlived’, Gk. 
Ppayu*; (for I.-E. mrghiis), ‘short’, Goth. *maur - 
gus, ‘short’ (only in the compound gamaurgjan, 
‘to shorten’), OHG. tnurg, murgi , ‘short’, OE. 
myrge, ‘pleasing, delightful, merry’; see merry, 
adj. For sense development cp. G. Kurzweil, 
‘pastime’, lit ‘a short time’. Cp. brief, n. Cp. 
also brachio-, brachy-, brace, ‘clasp’, brevet, 
brevi-, breviary, brevier, brevity, brume, abbre- 
viate, abridge. 

brief, n., a summary. — ME. bref, fr. OF. (= F.) 
bref fr. ML. breve , prop. neut. of L. adj. brevis , 
‘short’, used in the sense of ‘short writing, letter, 
document’. Cp. It. breve, of s.m., G. Brief \ ‘let- 
ter’. See brief, adj., and cp. breve. 

Derivatives: brief, tr. v., brief-less, adj., brief 
less-ly , adv., brief-less-ness, n., briefly , adv, 
brier, briar, n., a prickly plant. — ME. brere, fr. 
OE. brser, brer. 

brier, briar, n,, heath. — F. bruyire, ‘heather, 
heath’, fr. VL. *brucdria, *brugaria, fr. brucus, 
‘heather’, a word of Gaulish origin. Cp. OIr. 
froech (for *vroiko-s ), ‘heath’, which is cogn. 
with Gk. epeixr), £pt>o; (for *fepeLxa), ‘heath’, 
Lith. viVzis, Russ, veres, of s.m. Cp. also brisk, 
brusque, Erica. 

brig, n., a two-masted square-rigged vessel. — 
Abbreviation of brigantine, 
brigade, n. — F., fr. It. brigata, fr. brigare, ‘to 
fight’, fr. briga, ‘strife’, which is of Gaulish ori- 
gin. Cp. Gael, brigh, W. bri, ‘power’. Cp. also 
brigand. 

Derivatives: brigade, tr. v., brigadier, n. (q.v.) 
brigadier, n., an officer commanding a brigade. — 
F., fr. brigade. See prec. word, 
brigand, n., bandit. — F., fr. It. brigante, fr. 
brigare, ‘to fight’. See brigade. 

Derivatives: brigand-age, n. (fr. F. brigandage), 
brigander, n., brigandine (q.v.), brigand-ish, adj., 
brigand-ish-Jy, adv., brigand-ism, n. 



brigandine, n., body armor. — F., fr. It. brigan- 
tina, fr. brigare, ‘to fight’. See prec. word, 
brigantine, n., a two-masted square-rigged ship. 
— F. brigantin , fr. It. brigantino , ‘piratical (lit. 
‘fighting’) vessel’, fr. brigante ‘brigand’. See 
brigand. 

bright, adj. — ME. briht, fr. OE. beorht, bryht, 
rel. to OS. berht, ON. bjartr, Norw. bjerk, OHG. 
beraht, MHG. birht, Goth, bairhts, ‘bright’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bhereg-, ‘to shine, be white’, whence 
also OI. bhrdjate, ‘shines, glitters’, Lith. brgksta, 
brgkSti, ‘to dawn’, W. berth, ‘bright, beautiful’. 
Cp. birch. Cp. also Bertha, the first element in 
Bardolph, Bertram, and the second element in 
Albert, Cuthbert, Egbert, Ethelbert, filbert, gil- 
bert, Herbert, Hubert, Lambert, Robert. I.-E. base 
*bhereg - is rel. to base *bherek-, ‘to shine, be 
white’ ; see braid and cp. words there referred to. 
Bright’s disease, chronic nephritis. — So called 
after the English physician Richard Bright (\ 789- 
1858), who first described this disease (in 1827). 
Brigit, fem. PN. — From Ir. Brighid, name of the 
Irish fire goddess. See Bridget, 
brill, n., a flat fish allied to the turbot. — Cp. Co. 
brilli, ‘mackerel’, contracted fr. brithelli, lit. 
‘streaked’. 

brilliance, brilliancy, n. — Formed fr. next word 
with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

brilliant, adj. — F. brillant, Lit. ^shining’, pres, 
part, of bri Her, ‘to shine’, fr. VL. *berylldre , ‘to 
shine like a beryl', fr. L. beryllus, fr. Gk. pfj- 
puXXo?, ‘beryl’. See beryl and -ant. 

Derivatives: brilliant, n., brilliant-ly , adv., bril- 
liant-ness, n. 

brilliantine, n., an oily liquid used to make the 
hair glossy. — F. briliantine, fr. brillant , ‘shin- 
ing’. See prec. word. 

brim, n. — ME. brimme, brim , rel. to ON. barmr, 
MHG. brem, ‘bordering edging’. Late MHG. 
verbremen, G. verbrdmen , ‘to border, edge’, 
OHG. bramberi , MHG. bramber , G. Brom- 
beere, ‘bramble, blackberry’, OE. brom, ‘broom’. 
All these words are derivatives of I.-E. base 
*bhre-m ‘edge, point; to bore, pierce’, an en- 
largement of base *bher-, of s.m., whence berm, 
board, ‘table’, board ‘side of a ship’, bramble, 
broom. 

brimborion, n., nonsense. — F., ‘knick-knack, 
bauble, gewgaw’, fr. earlier briborion, breborion , 
fr. Eccles. L. brevidrium , ‘breviary’. See breviary, 
brimmer, n., a vessel filled to the brim. — Formed 
fr. brim with suff. -er. 

brimstone, n. — ME. br ins ton, brenston, fr. brin- 
nen, ‘to burn’, and ston, ‘stone’, hence the word 
lit. means ‘burn stone’ ; rel. to ON. brennisteinn, 
‘brimstone’. See bum and stone. 

Derivative: brimston-y, adj. 
brindisi, n., a rhymed toast. — It., fr. G, (ich) 
bring ’ dir' s, lit., ‘(I) bring it to you’, used in the 
sense of ‘I drink your health’. Cp. G. jemandes 
Gesundheit ausbr ingen, ‘to drink one’s health’, 
brindled, adj., streaked with a dark,esp. brown or 
tawny, color. — Formed — prob. after kindled — 
fr. archaic brinded, fr. ME. brended , which is rel. 
to brand. 

brine, n. — ME., fr. OE. bryne , rel. to MDu. brine 
(whence Du. brijn). 

Derivatives: brine, tr. v., brin-er, n. 
bring, tr. v. — MB. br ingen, fr. OE. bringan, rel. 
to OS. brengjan, OFris. brenga, MDu. brenghen , 
Du. brengen, OHG. bringan , MHG., G. br ingen, 
Goth, briggan, fr. Teut. base *bhrenk-. Outside 
Teut. cp. W. he-brnwg, ‘to send’, MCo. hem- 
bronk, ‘we lead’. 

Derivative: bring-er , n. 

brinjarry, also binjarree, n., a dealer in grain and 
salt (Anglo-Ind.) — Hind, banjard, lit. ‘one who 
carries on trade’, fr. OI. vaqijyd, ‘trade, traffic’ 
(fr. vanij, ‘merchant’), and kdrah, ‘doer’, which 
is rel. to kfnoti, ‘he does, makes, accomplishes’. 
See Sanskrit and cp. Chamar. The word brinjarry 
was influenced in form by Pers. birinj, ‘rice’, 
brink, n. — ME. brink, of Scand. origin. Cp. 
Dan. brink, ‘steepness, brink, precipice’, ON. 
brekka, ‘projection, slope’, which are rel. to 
MDu. brink, ‘edge, shore’. All these words de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *bhreng~, ‘to project’, whence 
also Lith. brinkti , ‘to swell’. 



brio, n., vivacity. — It., of uncertain origin, per- 
haps aphetic for L. ebrius, ‘drunk, intoxicated’. 
See ebrious. 

brioche, n., a kind of bun. — F., a derivative of 
brier, ‘to knead the dough’, Norman form of 
broyer, ‘to grind, pound’, which comes fr. 
WTeut. *brekan, ‘to break’. See break, 
briquette, n., brick made of coal dust. — F. bri- 
quette, dimin. of brique. See brick and -ette. 
brisance, n., shattering effect of explosives. — 
F. brisance, fr. brisant, pres. part, of briser, ‘to 
break, smash, shatter’, fr. VL. brisare , a word of 
Gaulish origin; cp. OIr. brissim, ‘I break’, brisc, 
‘brittle’, Bret, bresk, of s.m.; fr. I.-E. base 
*bhres-, ‘to break, crush, crumble’. See bruise, 
and cp. debris. For the ending see suff. -ance. 
brisk, adj. — A doublet of brusque (q.v.) 
Derivatives: brisk, tr. and intr. v., brisk-en, tr. 
and intr. v., brisk-ly, adv., brisk-ness, n. 
brisket, n., animal’s breast. — ME. bruskette, rel. 
to MHG. brusche, G. Brausche, ‘bruise on the 
head’, ON. brjosk, Dan. brusk, ‘gristle’, and to 
E. breast (q.v.) F. brechet (fr. earlier brichet , 
bruchet) is an English Loan word, 
brisling, bristling, n., a small seafish resembling 
sardines. — Of uncertain origin. 
brisque,n., a card game. — F.,of uncertain origin, 
bristle, n. — ME. brustel, brostle, bristel, formed 
with dimin. suff. -it, -el, - le , fr. OE. byrst, ‘bris- 
tle’, which is rel. to OS. bursta , ON. burst, Du. 
borstel, OHG. burst, MHG., G. borste, ‘brush, 
bristle’, and cogn. with OI. bhrstik, ‘point, spike’, 
and prob. also with L .fastigium (for *farstigium ), 
‘top, summit’, Lith. barSstis, ‘carrot’. Cp. bur. 
Cp. also bar, ‘maigre’, barse, bass, ‘perch’, beard, 
‘device for cleaning’. Cp. also fastigiate. 
Derivatives : bristle, intr. v., bristl-y, adj. 
brisure, n., a break in the direction of a parapet 
{fort.) — F., fr. briser, ‘to break’. See bris- 
ance and -ure. 

brit, n., sing, and pi., the young of the herring. — 
Dial. Co., prob. meaning lit. ‘speckled’, and 
rel. to Co. bruit, ‘speckled’*. 

Brit, Brett, n., a Briton; adj., British ( English 
hist.) — OE. Bret (pi. Brettas), of Celtic origin. 
Cp. British, Briton, Brython. 

Britain, n. — ME. Bretayne , Breteyne , fr. OF. 
Bretaigne (F. Bretagne ), fr. L. Britannia, earlier 
Brittania, fr. Britanni, resp. Brittdni , ‘Britons’, 
fr. Britto . See Briton. 

Britannic, adj. — L. Britannic us. See Britain, 
Briton. For the ending see suff. -ic. 
b’rith, brith, n. — Variant spellings of berith. 
British, adj. — OE. Brettisc, Bryttisc, fr. Bret. 
See Brit and adj . suff. -ish. 

Derivative : Brit ish-er. 

Briton, n. — ME. Breton, fr. OF. (= F.) Breton, 
fr. L. Brittonem , acc. of Britto , a member of the 
tribe of the Britons. E. Briton corresponds to 
Brito, an erroneous variant of L. Britto. See 
Brit and cp. Breton. 

brittle, adj. — ME. brutel, britel, fr. OE. breotan, 
‘to break’, rel. to ON. brjota, Swed. bryta, ‘to 
break’, OHG. brodi, ‘fragile’. 

Derivatives: brittle-ly, adv., brittle-ness , n. 
britska, britzka, n,, a long, open carriage. — Pol. 
bryezka, prob. fr. It. biroccio. See barouche. 
Briza, n., a genus of plants of the family Poaceae 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ( 3 p££a, name of a kind 
of rye. 

broach, n. — ME. broche, fr. OF. (= F.) broche, 
‘spit; spindle’, fr. VL. brocca , prop. fem. of L. 
broccus, ‘projecting’ (said esp. of teeth) a word of 
Celtic origin; cp. OIr. brocc, Co., 'W.'broch , 
‘badger’. Cp. also brocade, brocatel, broccoli, 
brochure, brock, brocket, broker, brooch. Cp. al- 
so bronco. 

broach, tr. v. — OF. (— F.) brocher, fr. broche. 
See broach, n. 

Derivative: broach-er, n. 

broad, adj. — ME. brod, fr. OE. brad, rel. to QS., 
OFris. bred , ON. breidr, Dan., Swed. bred, 
Norw. breid, brei, MDu. breet, breed, Du. breed, 
OHG., MHG., G. breit, Goth, braips ; of un- 
certain origin. Cp. breadth. 

Derivatives: broad, n., broad-en, intr. and tr. v., 
broad-ly, adv., broad-ness, n. 
broadloom, adj., woven on a wide loom. — Com- 
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pounded of broad and loom, 

Brobdingnag, 'the Land of giants*. — Coined by 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) in his Gulliver's 
Travels. 

Derivatives: Brobdingnag-ian , adj. and n. 
brocade, n., a rich figured, woven fabric. — Sp. 
brocado, fr. broca , fr. ML. broccare y ‘to prick, 
emboss’, fr. L. broccus, ‘projecting’ (said esp. 
of teeth). Cp. It. broccato, F. brocart, and see 
broach, n. For the ending see suff. -ade. 
Derivatives: brocade , tr. v., brocad-ed, adj. 
brocard, n., a law maxim. — F. brocard, fr. ML. 
brocardus , of s.m., fr. Brocardus, fr. Burchardus, 
G. Burckard, bishop of Worms, who in the 1st 
half of the Ilth cent, compiled an ecclesiastical 
canon. 

brocatel, brocatelle, n., a heavy, figured silk used 
in upholstery. — F. brocatelle , fr. It. broccatello , 
dimin. of broccato, ‘brocade’. See brocade, 
broccoli, n., a kind of cauliflower. — It., pi. of 
broccolo , ‘sprout’, dimin. of brocco , ‘stalk, 
splinter’, which is rel. to F. broche , ‘spit; 
spindle*. See broach. 

broch, n., a prehistoric round tower in the North 
of Scotland. — Fr. ON. borg. See borough, 
brochantite, n., a hydrous basic copper sulfate 
(mineral.) — Named after the French mineral- 
ogist Brochant de Villiers (1772-1840). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
brochure, n., a small pamphlet or tract. — F., ‘a 
small book stitched and covered with a wrap- 
per*, fr. brocher , ‘to stitch (a book, etc.)*. See 
broach, v. and n., and -ure. 
brock, n., a badger. — OE. broc, of Celtic origin. 
Cp. Gael, and Ir. broc , W., Co., Bret, broch , 
‘badger’, and see broach, 
brocket, n., a stag two years old. — ME. broket , 
fr. F. brocard, ‘fallow deer a year old’, a dialectal 
word formed from broque, ‘tine of an antler* 
(corresponding to OF. broche, ‘something point- 
ed; spit; tine of a antler’), with suff. -ard. The 
name refers to the small spike of the horn. See 
broach, n. 

broggerite, n., a crystallized variety of pitchblende 
(mineral.) — Named after the Norwegian min- 
eralogist Waldemar Christofer Brogger (1851- 
1940). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
brogue, n., a kind of rough shoe worn by the 
Irish. — Gael, and Ir. brog , fr. ON. brok, ‘hose’. 
See breeches. 

brogue, n., accent. — Prob. fr. Ir. barrog, ‘a hold’, 
esp. ‘a hold on the tongue’, 
broider, tr. v., to embroider (archaic). — F. bro- 
der, fr. OF. brosder , fr. Frankish *brozdon, 
which is rel. to Lombardic *brustan (whence 
It. brustare), ‘to embroider’, and to OE. brord, 
‘point; spire of grass’. See brad and cp. em- 
broider. 

Derivatives: broider-er, n., broider-y, n. 
broil, tr. and intr. v„ to fry. — ME. broilen, fr. 
AF. broiller, fr. OF. broueillier (F. brouiller), ‘to 
mix together, embroil, confuse’, which is prob. 
a blend of breu, brou, ‘broth’ (whence F. brouet, 
‘thin broth, brewis’), and fooillier (whence F. 
fouiller ), ‘to rummage, ransack’. OF. breu, brou, 
is of Teut. origin. Cp. MLG. broien, MDu. 
broeyen , MHG. briieyen , briien, G. briihen , ‘to 
scald’, ME. breie, MDu. broeye, Du. brui, 
MHG. brtieje , G. Briihe , ‘broth’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bheru - , *bhreu -, *bhrH-, ‘to boil, ferment’. See 
brew and cp. brewis, broth. Cp. also broil, ‘to 
confuse’. F. fouiller derives fr. VL. *fodiculdre, 
fr. L. fodicare, freq. of fodere, ‘to dig’. See fosse. 
Derivatives: broil , n., broil-er, n., broil-ing, adj. 
broil, tr. v., to confuse (obsol.); intr. v., to quar- 
rel. — F. brouiller, ‘to mix together, confuse’. 
See broil, ‘to fry’, and cp. embroil, imbroglio. 
Derivative: broil-er, n. 

broke, past tense of break. — ME. broke, from 
the pp. broke(n). See broken, 
broke, archaic pp. of break; adj. (slang), penni- 
less, bankrupt. — See prec. word, 
broke, intr. v., to deal (rare). — Back formation 
fr. broker. 

Derivative: brok-ing, n. 

broken, pp. of break. — ME. broke(h ), fr. OE. 
brocen , pp. of brekan , ‘to break’. See break. 
Derivatives: broken-ly , adv., broken-ness , n. 



brolly, n., an umbrella (slang). — Corruption of 
umbrella. 

brokenhearted, adj. — Compounded of broken, 
pp. of break, and -hearted; first used by Tyndale. 
Derivat ives : brokenhearted-ly, adv. , broken- 
hearted-ness , n. 

broker, n. — AF. brocour, fr. ONF. brokeor , 
fr. ONF. brokier , ‘to broach’, lit. ‘to open a 
cask of wine’, fr. ML. broc care, fr. L. broccus , 
‘projecting’ (said esp. of teeth); see broach, n. 
The broker was orig. ‘a broacher of wine casks’, 
whence developed the meanings ‘wine retailer; 
retailer; second-hand dealer; agent’. 
Derivatives: broker-age, n., broker-y , n. (obsol.) 
brom-, form of bromo- before a vowel. 
broma,n., food. — ModL., fr. Gk. ‘food’, 

which is rel. to pop<St, ‘food’, pi^ptocnceiv, ‘to eat, 
eat up, devour’, fr. I.-E. base *gwor-, *gwer~ , 
whence also L. vordx, gen. voracis, ‘hungry, 
greedy’. See voracious and cp. Abroma, Bromus, 
Brosimum, anabrosis. 

bromal, n., a colorless, oily fluid, CBr 3 COH 
(chem.) — Abbreviation of bromine and alcohol, 
bromate, n., a salt of bromic acid (chem.) — See 
brom- and chem. suff. -ate. 
brome, n., also brome grass. — Gk. pp6pios, ‘wild 
oats*. See Bromus. 

Bromeiia, n., a genus of American plants (hot.) — 
ModL., named after the Swedish botanist Olaf 
Bromel (1639-1705). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
Bromeliaceae, n. pi., the pineapple family (bot.) 
— Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
bromic, adj., pertaining to, or containing, bro- 
mine (chem.) — Formed fr. bromine with suff. 
-ic. 

bromide, n., a compound of bromine (chem.) — 
See bromine and -ide. 

Derivatives: bromid-ic , adj., bromidic-al-ly, adv. 
bromine, n., name of a nonmetallic element be- 
longing to the halogen family (chem .) — Formed 
with chem. suff. -ine fr. F. brome , ‘bromine*, 
which was coined by its discoverer, the French 
chemist Antoine Jdrome Balard (1802-76) fr. 
Gk. pptopLOj;, ‘noisome smell (see bromo-); so 
called by him in allusion to the unpleasant odor 
of the fumes. 

Derivatives: bromin-ate , tr. v., bromin-ation , n., 
bromin-ism, n., bromism. 

bromism, n., bromine poisoning (med.) — See 
bromine and -ism. 

bromite, n., salt of bromous acid (chem.) — See 
bromine and chem. suff. -ite. 
bromize, tr. v., to treat with bromine or a bro- 
mide. — See bromine and -ize. 

Derivatives: bromiz-ation, n., bromiz-er , n. 
bromo- before a vowel brom-, combining form 
meaning ‘containing bromine’. — Gk. pptofxo-, 
Ppwp.-, fr. (Jp&txoc;, more exactly pp6piO(;, ‘noi- 
some smell’, identical with ( 3 p 6 p.oq, ‘any loud 
noise’, which is rel. to pp^pieiv, ‘to clash, roar’, 
(JpovT7) (for *ppop.-Ta), ‘thunder’, fr. *brem -, a 
variant of I.-E. base *bhrem-, whence L. fre- 
mere, ‘to roar, resound, murmer, W. brefu , ‘to 
roar’, OHG. breman , MHG. bremen , MHG., G. 
brummen, ‘to growl, buzz’, OE. brimsa, OHG. 
bremo , brimissa, G. Breme , Bremse , ‘horsefly, 
gadfly’, OI. bhramardhf bee’. Cp. Brontes, Bron- 
tosaurus. Cp. also fremitus. 

Bromus, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. bromos , fr. Gk. [ 3 p 6 (j(.oi;, ‘wild oats’, which 
is prob. related to fipcopia, ‘food’, (Si,ppa>a>t£&v,‘to 
eat, eat up’, pops, ‘food’. See broma and cp. 
brome. 

bronchia, n. pi., the bronchial tubes (anat.) — 
Late L. bronchia, gen. -drum, fr. Gk. ppoy^ta, 
fr. ppoyx 0 ^ ‘windpipe’. See bronchus, 
bronchiole, n., a minute bronchial tube (anat.) — 
Medical L. bronchiola , a diminutive coined by 
E. Schultz fr. L. bronchia (pi.), ‘the bronchial 
tubes’; see bronchia. Cp. Joseph Hyrtl, Ono- 
matologia anatomica, p. 557. 

Derivative: bronchiol-ar, adj. 
bronchiolitis, n,, inflammation of the bronchioles 
(med.) — Medical L. formed fr. bronchiola with 
suff. -itis. See prec. word, 
bronchitis, n., inflammation of the bronchial tubes 
(med.) — Medical L., coined by Charles Bed- 
ham in 1808 fr. bronchus and suff. -itis; intro- 



duced into medicine by P. Frank in his Inter- 
pretationes Clinicae in 1812. 
broncho-, before a vowel bronch-, combining form 
denoting relation to the bronchi. — Gk. ppoyxo*** 
Pp°YX“> f r * $9&YX.°S’ ‘windpipe’. See next word, 
bronchus, n., each of the two forked branches of 
the windpipe. — Medical L., fr. Gk. ppoy^oc, 
‘windpipe’, which is prob. rel. to ppo/#a<;, 
‘throat’, (aor.), ‘he swallowed up’, 

ppdcyxtov, ‘gill*, and cogn. with OIr. brdgae , 
‘neck’, W. breuant, ‘throat, gullet’, Lith. gur- 
klys, ‘crop, maw’, ME. crawe, ‘craw’. See craw 
and cp. branchia. The above words prob. de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *g w rdgh-, a -^-enlargement 
of base *g w er ‘to devour’, whence Gk. j 3 op£, 
‘food’, ppwjxa, ‘food’, L. vordre. See voracious 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: bronchi-al, adj., bronchi-al-ly , adv. 
bronco, n., a rough horse of Western North Ame- 
rica. — Sp. bronco, ‘rough’, fr. VL. *bruneus, 
‘block, log. Lump’, which seems to be a blend 
of L. truncus , ‘trunk of a tree’, and broccus, 
‘projecting’. See trunk and broach. 

Brontes, n., one of the Cyclopes (Greek my t hoi.) 
— L., fr. Gk. Bp6vTKj<;, fr. ppov-nrj, ‘thunder’. 
See bronto-. 

bronto-, before a vowel bront-, combining form 
meaning ‘thunder’. — Gk. ppovxo-, ( 3 povx-, fr. 
Ppovtt) (for *ppop.-xoc), ‘thunder’, which is rel. 
to (Jp6(jLos, ‘any loud noise’,* ppcp.eiv, ‘to clash, 
roar’. See bromo- and cp. Brontes and the first 
element in Brontosaurus. 

Brontosaurus, n., a genus of American dinosaurs 
( paleontol .) — ModL., coined fr. Gk. j 3 povxrj, 
‘thunder’, and aaupo?, ‘lizard’. See bronto- and 
saurian. 

bronze, n. — F., fr. It. bronzo, bronzino, ult. fr. 
Persian birinj. 

Derivatives : bronze, tr. and intr. v. (cp. F. bron- 
zer ), bronze , adj., bronz-ify, tr. v. (rare), bronz- 
ing, n., bronz-ite , n. (mineral.), bronz-y, adj. 
brooch, n. — A var. of broach. 

Derivative: brooch , tr. v. 
brood, n. — ME. b rod, fr. OE. brod, lit. ‘that 
which is hatched out by warmth’, rel. to Du. 
broed, MHG. bruot, G. Brut, ‘brood’, and to 
MLG. broien, MDu. broeyen , MHG. briieyen , 
briien, G. briihen, ‘to scald’. See brew and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: brood, v. and adj., brood-er , n., 
brood- ing, adj., brood-ing-ly , adv., brood-y, adj. 
and n. 

brook, n., a small stream of water. — ME. broc , 
fr. OE. broc, rel. to LG. brok , Du. broek , 
OHG. bruoh, MHG. bruoch, G. Bruch , ‘marshy 
ground’, and to E. break. Brook orig. denoted 
‘that which breaks out of the earth’. 

Derivative: brook-y , adj. 
brook, tr. v., to endure. — ME. bruken, fr. OE. 
brucan , ‘to enjoy’, rel. to OS. brukan, OFris. 
bruka, OHG. bruhhan, MHG. bruchen , G. brau- 
chen, Goth, brukjan, ‘to use’, L. fruor, frui, ‘to 
enjoy’, whence fructus, ‘enjoyment, the means 
to enjoyment, produce, fruit’. See fruit. 
brookite,n., titanium dioxide (mineral .) — Named 
after the English mineralogist Henry James 
Brooke (1771-1857). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

broom, n. — ME. brome, fr. OE. brom, rel. to Du. 
braam , ‘blackberry’, OHG . brama, bramo , MHG. 
brdme , ‘broom (the plant)’, OHG. bramberi , 
MHG. bramber, G. Brombeere, ‘blackberry’; 
fr. I.-E. base *bher -, ‘point, edge; to cut with a 
sharp point, to bore, pierce’. See bore, ‘to pierce’, 
and cp. bramble, bream, v., brim. For the sense 
development of broom cp. brush, scrub. 
Derivatives: broom, tr. v., broom-er , n., broom - 
y, adj. 

brose, n. — The same as brewis. 

Derivative: bros-y, adj. 

Brosimum, n., a genus of trees of the mulberry 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ppcimpco!;, 
‘edible’, rel. to ppcopioc, ‘food’, Pippcixrxeiv, ‘to 
eat, eat up, devour’. See broma. 
broth, n. — ME., fr. OE. brod , rel. to OHG. brod , 
fr. Teut. base *brauda-, lit. ‘anything leavened’, 
cogn. with Thracian Gk. Ppuxcx; (ppouxo<; in 
Hesychius), Ppuxov, ‘fermented liquor made 
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from barley, beer’, L. defrutum , ‘must boiled 
down’, Mir. embruthe , ‘broth’, bruit h, ‘to boil’, 
ModW. brwd , ‘hot’, ModBret. broud, of s.m.; 
fr. I.-E. base *bhreu-, *bhru-, ‘to swell’, which 
is enlarged fr. base *bher-, ‘to boil’. See brew 
and cp. bread, brood. 

brothel, n. — ME. brothel , ‘worthless person, 
prostitute’, derived, fr. OE. broden, pp. of 
breodan , ‘to destroy’ ; confused in meaning with 
OF. horde l, ‘hovel’ (for which see bordel). 
brother, n. — ME., fr. OE. brodor , rel. to OS. 
brothar, ON. brodir, Dan., Swed. broder, OFris. 
brother , MDu., Du. broeder , OHG., MHG. bru- 
oder , G. Bruder , Goth. bropar, and cogn. with 
OI. bhrdtar -, Avestic bratar-, Toch. A pracar y 
B procer. Arm. eibayr (in Armenian, br became 
lb), Gk. <pp«T7jp, 9pSTCi>p, ‘member of a clan’, 
L. frdter, ‘brother’, Oscan fra t rum , fra from, ‘of 
the brothers’ (pi? gen.), OSlav. bratru, bratu , 
‘brother’, Russ., Pol., Slovak brat y Czech bratr, 
OPruss. brati, brote (voc.), ‘brother’, bratrikai , 
‘brothers’, Lith. broterelis, ‘little brother’, 
whence — through back formation — brolis, Lett. 
bralis (voc.), ‘brother’, OIr. brdthir y OW. 
broder , W. brawd, Bret, breur, ‘brother’. Cp. 
bratstvo, fraternal, friar, phratry. Cp. also pal. 
Derivatives: brother, tr. v., brother ly , adj. and 
adv., brother-U-ness , n. 

Brother Jonathan, a sobriquet for the United 
States. — Generally derived fr. Jonathan Trum- 
bull, governor of Connecticut (1740-1809), to 
whom George Washington often referred as 
Brother Jonathan . 

brougham, n., a closed four-wheeled carriage. — 
Named after the first Lord Brougham (1778- 
1868). 

brought, past tense and pp. of bring. — ME. 
brought(e) fr. OE. brohte (past tense), resp. ge - 
broht (pp.), fr. bringan , ‘to bring’. See bring, 
brow, n. — ME. browe, fr. OE. bru, rel. to ON. 
brun, ‘brow’, and cogn. with OI. bhriih, Toch. 
A parwam (dual), Avestic brvat -, ModPers. abru, 
bru, Gk. o<pp6q, OSlav. bruvi, Lith. bruvis, 
‘brow’, OPruss. wubri (metathesis fr. *brwi), 
OIr. bru, ‘edge’, Mir. bruad, ‘brow’. OE. braew, 
‘eyelid’, is not related to brow (see brae). 
brown, adj. — ME. broun , fr. OE. brun , rel. to 
ON. brunn , Dan., Swed. brun y OS., OFris., 
OHG., MHG. brun, MDu. bruun , Du. bruin , 
G. braun , ‘brown’, and cogn. with Russ, bron, 
‘white, variegated’, Gk. qjpuvoc;, 9puv7), ‘toad’, 
(prop, ‘the brown animal’). These words have 
been enlarged — with -/i-formative element — 
from I.-E. base *bher~, ‘shining, brown’, whence 
also Lith. beras, Lett. b?rs, ‘brown’, OE. bera, 
‘bear’ (prop, ‘the brown animal’), OE. be{o)for, 
‘beaver’ (lit. ‘the brown animal’). See bear, the 
animal, beaver and cp. bruin, brunette, brunis- 
sure, Bruno, burnet, burnish. Prunella. 
Derivatives: brown, n. and tr. and intr. v., 
brownie (q.v.), brown-ish , adj. 
brownie, n., a good-natured goblin. — Formed 
fr. brown with dimin. suff. -ie; so called from its 
supposed color. 

Browning, also browning, n. — Named after its 
inventor John M. Browning (1855-1926). 
browse, tr. and intr. v., to feed on; to graze. — 
From the obsolete noun browse, ‘shoots, twigs’ 
(often used as cattle food), fr. MF. broust 
(whence F. brout), ‘sprout, shoot’ (whence MF. 
brouster , F. brouter , ‘to browse'), fr. OF. brost, 
of s.m., fr. Teut. *brustjan, ‘to bud’, lit. ‘to swell’, 
fr. I.-E. base *bhreus ‘to swell’. See breast. 
Derivatives: brows-er , n., brows-ing , n. 
brucine, n., a poisonous alkaloid found in the 
seeds of nux vomica ( chem .) — Named by the 
English naturalist Sir Joseph Banks (1743-1820) 
after the Abyssinian traveler James Bruce (1730- 
94). For the ending see chem. suff. -ine. 
brucite, n., magnesium hydroxide {mineral.) — 
Named after the American mineralogist A. 
Bruce. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
brugna tell ite, n., a hydrous ultrabasic carbonate 
of magnesium and iron {mineral.) — Named 
after the Italian mineralogist Luigi Brugnateili 
(1859-1928). For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

bruin, n,, name of the bear in fairy tales. — Du. 



bruin, ‘brown’. See brown. For sense develop- 
ment see bear, the animal, 
bruise, tr. and intr. v. — ME. brisen, brusen , a 
blend of OE. brysan, ‘to crush, bruise’, and OF. 
bruisier, ‘to break’. Both OE. brysan and OF. 
bruisier derive fr. I.-E. base *bhreus~, *bhres-, 
‘to break, crush, crumble’, whence also OIr. 
bronnaim (for *bhrusnami\ ‘I wrong, hurt’, bris- 
sim , ‘I break’, brisc, ‘brittle’, Bret, bresk, of 
s.m., brezel, ‘war’, VL. brisdre , ‘to break’, a 
word of Celtic origin (whence F. briser , of s.m.), 
•Mir. bruim, ‘I crush’, OE. berstan, OS., OHG. 
brestan, etc., ‘to burst’, and prob. also L. frus- 
tum (fr. *bhrus-to-), ‘piece’. Alb. bresen , ‘hail’. 
Cp. I.-E. *bhrousmen, whence OS. brosma, 
OHG. brosama, brosma , MHG. broseme, bros - 
me, G. Brosam, Brosame , ‘crumb’. Cp. debris, 
debruise. Cp. also burst. Cp. also frustum. 
Derivatives: bruise, n., bruis-er, n., bruis-ing , n. 
bruit, n., noise; rumor {archaic). — F. ‘noise’, 
orig. pp. of bruire, ‘to rustle, rumble’, used as a 
noun. F. bruire derives fr. VL. *brugere, which 
is a blend of L. rugire , ‘to roar’, with VL. *bra- 
gere, ‘to whine, cry’ (whence F. braire, ‘to bray* 
(see bray, ‘to cry’). L. rugire (whence VL. *ru- 
gere ), ‘to roar’, is cogn. with Gk. epuyetv, ‘to 
bellow, roar’, opu^y^, ‘a loud noise’, p6£eiv 
(for *puyieiv), ‘to growl, snarl’, OSlav. rykati , 
ryknpti, ‘to roar, bellow’, OE. ryn (for *ruhjan ), 
OHG. rohon, of s.m. 

Derivatives: bruit, tr. v., bruit-er, n. 

Brumaire, n., name of the second month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (lasting from 
October 23rd to November 21st). — F., lit., ‘the 
foggy month’, coined by Fabre d’Fglantine in , 
1793 fr. brume, ‘fog’, fr. L. bruma. See brume 
and -aire. 

brumal, adj., pertaining to winter. — L. brumalis, 
fr. bruma , ‘winter’. See brume and adj. suff. -al. 
brume, n., mist, fog. — F., ‘mist, fog’, fr. L. 
bruma, ‘winter’, lit. ‘the shortest day of the year’, 
contraction of *brevima , *breuma, superl. of 
brevis , ‘short’. See brief, adj. 
brummagem, adj., counterfeit; cheap and showy; 
n., anything cheap and showy. — A vulgar var. 
of Birmingham, orig. meaning ‘any article made 
at Birmingham \ 

brumous, adj., misty, foggy. — F. brumeux (fern. 
brume use), fr. brume, ‘mist, fog’. See brume 
and -ous. 

brunch, n., breakfast and lunch combined. — 
A blend of breakfast and lunch, 
brunette, n., a woman with dark hair and eyes. — 
F., fern, of brunet, ‘brownish’, dimin. of brun , 
‘brown’, of W. Teut. origin; cp. OHG. bruno, 
‘brown’ and see brown. OProven9. brun. It. 
bruno, ‘brown’, are of the same origin. For the 
ending see suff. -ette. Cp. burnet. 
brunissure, n., a plant disease characterized by 
the browning of the leaves {plant physiol.) — F., 
lit. ‘a browning’, formed with suff. -ure fr. 
bruniss -, pres. part, stem of brunir, ‘to brown’, 
fr. brun, ‘brown’ See prec. word. 

Brunnichia, n., a genus of vines of the buckwheat 
family {bot.) — ModL., named after M.T.Brun- 
nich, a Norw. naturalist of the 18th cent. For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

Bruno, masc. PN. — OHG., lit. ‘brown’, fr. brun, 
‘brown’. See brown, 
brunt, n. — ME., of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: brunt , tr.v. 

brush, n., shrubs. — ME. brusche, fr. OF. broche, 
broce, brosse , ‘brushwood; brush’ (whence F. 
brosse, ‘brush*, in the pi. brosses, ‘brushwood’, 
and broussaille , ‘brushwood’), fr. VL. *bruscia , 
‘shoots of a plant’, fr. L. bruscum, ‘excrescence 
of the maple tree’, which is prob. cogn. with 
Gk. (3puEiv, ‘to swell’. (3p6ov, ‘moss’. See bryo- 
and cp. the next Jhree words, 
brush, n., implement used for cleaning. — ME. 
brusshe , fr. OF. broisse, brosse (F. brosse ), 
‘brush’ ; of the same origin as prec. word. The 
usual derivation of E. brush in the above sense 
fr. Teut. *burstja, ‘bristle’ (see bristle) cannot 
be accepted, owing to the fact that the first 
brushes were made not of bristle, but of coach- 
grass, brier, and other plants. For sense de- 
velopment cp. broom , scrub. 



Derivative \ y brush-y, adj. 

’brush, tr. v., to use a brush on. — ME. bruschen , 
brusshen, fr. brusche. See prec. word, 
brush, intr. v., to hurry; to rush. — ME. bruschen , 
‘to rush’, prob. fr. MF. brosser, ‘to go through 
underbrush’, fr. brosse, ‘brush’. See brush, 
‘shrubs’. 

Derivative: brush , a short, quick fight, 
brusque, adj., rough. — F., fr. It. brusco, ‘rough, 
sharp, not ripe’, orig. a noun meaning ‘butcher’s 
broom’; a blend of L. riiscum, of s.m., and VL. 
*brucus, ‘heath, heather’. See brier, ‘heath’, and 
cp. brisk, which is a doublet of brusque. 
Derivatives : brusque, tr. and intr. v., brusque-ly , 
adv., brusque-ness, n. 

brut, adj., dry (said of wines, esp. of champagne). 

— F., ‘raw, crude’. See brute. 

brutal, adj. — See brute and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives : brutal-ity, n., brutal- tze, tr. v. 
brute, n. — F. brut , fern, brute , ‘raw, crude’, fr. 
L. brutus, ‘heavy, dull, stupid’, which is cogn. 
with Lett, grids, ‘heavy’, OI. guruh, Gk. (3ap6<;, 
L. gravis , ‘heavy’. See grave, adj., and cp. baro-, 
Briareus. 

Derivatives: brute, adj., brutal (q.v.), brut-ish , 
adj., brut-ish-ly, adv., brut-ish-ness , n. 
bryo-, combining form meaning ‘moss’. — Gk. 
(3puo-, fr. (3p6ov, ‘moss, catkin’, rel. to ppueiv, 
‘to swell’, ppudCeiv, ‘to swell, teem’, epippoov, 
‘young one, embryo’, and prob. cogn. with OS. 
krud, MDu. cruut, Du. kruid, OHG., MHG. krut, 
G. Kraut, ‘herb’, Goth, quairu, ‘stake, prick, 
prickle’, perh. also with L. veru, ‘spit’. Cp. em- 
bryo. Cp. also brush, ‘shrubs’, the first element 
in verumontanum and the second element in 
choucroute, sauerkraut. 

bryology, n., the study of mosses. — - Compound- 
ed of bryo- and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: bryolog-ical, adj., bryolog-ist, n. 
Bryonia, n., a genus of vines of the cucumber 
family {bot.) — L. bryonia, fr. Gk. ppooma. 
See next word and -ia. 

bryony, n., any plant of the genus Bryonia. — 
Gk. ppuwvta, ‘bryony’, fr. ppueiv, ‘to swell’, 
which is rel. to ppuov, ‘moss’. See bryo-. 
Bryophyta, n., a division of plants including the 
mosses and liverworts {bot.) — ModL., com- 
pounded of bryo- and Gk. cpuirov, ‘plant’. See 
-phyte. 

Bryozoa, n. pi., a class of aquatic animals {zool.) 

— ModL., compounded of bryo- and -zoa. 
Brython, n., a Briton ; a Welshman. — W. Brython, 

bf the same origin as L. Britto. See Briton, Brit. 
Derivatives: Brython-ic, adj. and n. 
bubaline, adj., pertaining to a certain group of 
antelopes. — L. bubalinus, fr. bubalus, ‘ante- 
lope’ (or ‘buffalo'). See buffalo and cp. next 
word. 

bubalis, n. s a large kind of antelope. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. (3o6{3aXL9, ‘an African antelope’, which 
is rel. to (SoojSaXot;, ‘an African antelope; buf- 
falo’. See buffalo. 

bubble, intr. and tr. v. — ME. bobelen, of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. Dan. boble, MLG. bubbeln, 
Du. bobbelen, ‘to bubble’. Cp. also Dan. boble , 
Swed. bubbla , Du. bobbel, ‘a bubble’, E. blob, 
and the second element in hubble-bubble. Cp. 
also burble. 

Derivatives: bubble , n., bubbl-ing, adj., bubbl- 
ing-ly, adv., bubbl-y, adj. 

Bubo, n., a genus of owls ( ornithol .) — L. bubo , 
‘owl, homed owl’, from the I.-E. imitative base 
*bu~. See Buteo. 

bubo, n., a swelling in the groin {med.) — Late L., 
fr. Gk. pou(3ci>v, ‘groin, swelling in the groin’, 
which is prob. cogn. with OI. gavinf, ‘groin’, 
bubonic, adj., characterized by swelling in the 
groin. — See prec. word and -ic. 
bucca, n., cheek. — L. See next word, 
buccal, adj., pertaining to the cheek. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al, fr. L. bucca, ‘cheek’, from the 
I.-E. imitative base *bu-, ‘to blow ; to swell’. Cp. 
Bubo, buckle, bull, ‘edict’, debouch, disembogue, 
embouchure, pocket, poke, ‘a bag’, pox, puck. 
Cp. also the related base *buq-, ‘to roar, bark’, 
in OI. buk-karah, ‘lion’s roar’, bukkati , ‘barks’, 




BUCCAN 



Gk. puxr ‘roaring’ (said of the wind). Cp. 
also bud. 

buccan, n., a wooden frame for smoking meat. — 
F. boucan, ‘frame for smoking meat’, fr. Tupi 
mocaem (so called in a Port, report fr. 1587); 
initial b and m are interchangeable in the Tupi 
language. See Bloch- Wartburg, DELF., p.77. 
s.v. boucan. 

buccan, tr. v., to smoke on a buccan. — F. bou - 
caner , fr. boucan. See prec. word. 

buccaneer, n., one who smokes meat; a pirate. — 
F. boucanier, fr. boucan. See buccan, n. 

buccinal, adj., like a trumpet. — See next word 
and adj. suff. -al. 

buccinator, n., a fiat thin muscle in the cheek 
(anat.) — L. bucinator, buccinator , ‘trumpeter’, 
fr. bucinatus , buccinatus , pp. stem of bucinare , 
buccinnare, ‘to blow the bucina', fr. bucina, buc- 
cina , ‘crooked horn, trumpet’, which stands for 
*bou-cana, lit., ‘that which is made from (the 
horn of) the ox for blowing’, fr. bos, gen. bovis, 
‘ox’ (see bovine), and cano , -ere, ‘to sing, sound, 
blow’ (see cant, ‘slang of beggars’). OHG. 
buckina (MHG. busine, busune, G. Posaune), 
‘trumpet, trombone’ is a loan word fr. L. bu- 
cina. Cp. Posaune. 

Derivative: buccinator-y, adj. 

bucco-, combining form meaning ‘buccal and’. — 
Fr. L. bucca , ‘cheek’. See buccal. 

Bucellas, also bucellas, n., a white wine. — Named 
after Bucellas, a small town near Lisbon. 

Bucentaur, n., a fabulous monster, half bull, half 
man. — Compounded of Gk. pou;, gen. po 6;, 
‘ox’, and x^vTocopo;, ‘centaur’. See bovine and 
centaur. 

Bucephalus, n., name of Alexander the Great’s 
favorite horse. — Gk. Booxl<paXo;, lit. ‘oxhead’, 
fr. fiou;, gen. po6;, ‘ox’, and xEcpaXrj, ‘head’. See 
bovine and cephalic. 

Buceros, n., the genus of hornbills {zool) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. (Souxepw;, ‘horned like an ox’, 
compounded of (Sou;, gen. Poo;, ‘ox’, and x£poc;, 
‘horn’. See bovine and cerato-. 

Buchloe, n., a genus of plants of the family Poa- 
ceae (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘buffalo grass’, con- 
tracted fr. Gk. [ioupaXo;, ‘buffalo’, and xXot;, 
‘young green shoot’. For the first element see 
buffalo. The second is related to /X6o;, ‘greenish- 
yellow color’, ‘greenish yellow’. See 

chlorine. 

buchu, n., leaves of the plant Barosma betulina 
and related species (bot.) — Zulu buchu , bucu , 
lit. ‘mixture’. 

buck, n., the body of a wagon (dial.) — OE. buc, 
‘body’, rel. to ON. bukr , Swed., Norw. buk , 
Dan. bug , OFris. buk , MDu. buuc , Du. buik, 
OHG. biih , buhhes , MHG. buch , G. Bauch, 
‘belly, abdomen’, fr. I.-E. base *bhou-, *bhu-, 
‘to swell’, whence also boil, ‘inflammation’. Cp. 
bucket. Cp. also the second element in sillabub, 
trabuco, trebuchet. Cp. also bulk, ‘size’ buire, 
burette. 

buck, t.v., to soak in lye. — ME. bouken, rel. to 
MLG. biiken (whence Swed. byka, Norw. bykja, 
Dan. byge ), G. bauchen, beuchen, and to beech 
(q.v.); lye was orig. made of beech ashes. 

buck, n., male deer, stag; dandy. — ME. bucke , 
fr. OE. bucca, ‘he-goat’, bucc , ‘male deer’, rel. 
to OS. buck , MDu. buc , boc Du. bok, OHG., 
MHG. boc , G. Bock , ON. bokkr, bukkr , Dan. 
buk , and cogn. with Avestic biiza, ‘buck’, Pers. 
buz , ‘buck, goat’, Arm. buc , ‘lamb’. OIr. bocc 
and W. bwch are prob. Teut. loan words. Cp. 
butcher. Cp. also bocking, ‘smoked herring’, and 
the second element in kleeneboc, gemsbok, grys- 
bok, springbok. 

Derivatives: buck , intr. and tr. v., buck-er, n., 
buck-ish , adj., buck-ish-ly , adv., buck-ish-ness, n. 

buckaroo, also buckayro, n., cowboy (W. Ameri- 
can slang). — Corruption of Sp. vaquero , ‘cow- 
boy’, fr. vaca, ‘cow’, fr. L. vacca . See vaccine. 

buck basket, n., a laundry basket. — See buck, 
‘to soak in lye’. 

buckeen, n., an Indian woman (in Guiana). — 
Formed fr. buck, ‘male deer; dandy’, with suff. 
-een. 

bucket, n. — ME., fr. AF. buket, dimin. formed 
fr. OE. buc , ‘body, belly, pitcher’. See buck, 



‘body of a wagon’, and -et. 

Derivative: bucket , tr. v. 
buckle, n. — ME. bokel, fr. OF. boucle , ‘boss of a 
shield’ (whence F. boucle , ‘buckle, ring’), fr. L. 
buccula , dimin. of bucca , ‘cheek’. See buccal 
and cp. buckler, boucle. 

Derivatives: buckle , v. (q.v.), buckl-ed, adj. 
buckl-er , n. 

buckle, tr. v., to fasten with a buckle. — Fr. prec. 
word. Cp. F. boucler, ‘to fasten with a buckle’, 
fr. boucle, ‘buckle’. 

buckle, tr. v., to bend. — F. boucler , ‘to buckle; 
to bulge’ (said of a wall). See prec. word, 
buckler, n., one who, or that which, buckles. — 
Formed fr. buckle, ‘to fasten with a buckle’, 
with agential suff. -er. 

buckler, n., a large shield. — ME., fr. OF. bocler 
(whence F. bouclier), fr. boucle, ‘boss of a 
shield’. OF. bocler lit. means ‘that which is pro- 
vided with a boss’, fr. VL. *bucculdris , fr. L. 
buccula. See buckle, n. 

buckling, n., a smoked herring. — G. Buckling, 
alteration of MHG. bucking (owing to a con- 
fusion of suff. -ing with -ling) fr. MDu. buckinc 
(whence Du. bokking), fr. buc , boc , ‘buck’; so 
called from its odor. See buck, ‘male deer’, 
bocking. 

buckram, n., a coarse linen. — ME. bokeram , fr. 
OF. boquerant (F. bougran), fr. Bukhara {Bok- 
hara), name of a town in Turkestan (now the 
chief city of Uzbek, U.S.S.R.) Cp. It. bucherame, 
OProven$. bocaram, Sp. bucardn, ‘buckram’. 
The orig. meaning of these words was, ‘linen 
brought from, or manufactured in, Bukhara’, 
buckrams, n., ramson. — See buck, ‘male deer’, 
and ramson. 

buckwheat, n. — Compounded of dial. E. buck, 
‘beech’, fr. OE. boc (see beech), and wheat (cp. 
Dan. boghvede, Swed. bohvete , MDu. boeeweit , 
Du. boekweit, G. Buchweizeri); so called be- 
cause its seeds resemble the nuts of the beech 
tree. 

bucolic, adj., pertaining to shepherds, pastoral. 
— L. bucolicus, fr. Gk. pouxoXt,x6;, ‘of herds- 
men’, fr. poox6Xo;, ‘herdsman’, which is com- 
pounded of poo;, gen poo;, ‘ox’, and -xoXo;, 
‘keeper’. For the first element see bovine. The 
second element stands in gradational relation- 
ship to Gk. rreXetv, ‘to be; to become’, and is 
cogn. with L. colere, ‘to till (the ground), culti- 
vate, dwell, inhabit’; see colony. Cp. Mir. bua- 
chaiU, W. bugail, ‘shepherd’, which are the exact 
Celtic equivalents of Gk. pouxoXo;. Cp. also 
Gk. alir6Xo; (for *aty- 716X0;), ‘goatherd’. 
Derivative: bucolic, n. 

bucranium, n., an ornament representing the skull 
of an ox. — L., fr. Gk. pouxp^vtov, ‘oxhead’, 
fr. poo;, gen. po6;,» ‘ox’, and xpavtov, ‘skull’. 
See bovine and cranium. 

bud, n. — ME. budde, rel. to Du. bot, ‘bud’, OS. 
budil, ‘bag, purse’, MDu. budel, Du. buidel , 
OHG. butil, MHG. biutel, G. Beutel, of s.m., 
fr. I.-E, base *b(h)u-, ‘to swell’. See buccal and 
cp. buddy. Cp. also bolt, ‘to sift’. Cp. also 
boil, ‘inflammation’. 

Derivatives: bud, intr. and tr. v., budd-er, n., 
budd-ing, n. 

Buddha, n., incarnation of deified religious teach- 
ers, esp. of Gautama Siddharta (563-483). — 
OI. buddhah, ‘awakened, enlightened’, pp. of 
bSdhati , budhyate, ‘is awake, observes, under- 
stands’, fr. I.-E. base *bheudh-, ‘to offer, present’. 
See bid and cp. bo tree. 

Derivatives: Buddh-ic, adj., Buddh-ism, n., 
Buddh-ist, n., Buddh-ist-ic , Buddhist-ic-al, adjs. 
Buddleia, n., a genus of shrubs (bot.) — Named 
after the English botanist Adam Buddie (died 
in 1715)- For the ending see suff. -ia. 
buddy, n., chum, companion, former soldier (coi- 
loq.) — Orig. the noun buddy was an affection- 
ate term for a child and is etymologically iden- 
tical with the adj. buddy, ‘full of buds, resembling 
a bud’. See bud and adj. suff. -y. 
budge, intr. and tr. v., to stir, move. — F. bouger , 
fr. VL. *bullicare, ‘to bubble, boil up, seethe’, 
hence ‘to be agitated, to be in movement’, fr. 
L. bullire, ‘to bubble’. Cp. It. bulicare, ‘to. 
bubble, seethe’, and OProven?. bolegar, ‘to stir. 
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budge’, which are of the same origin as F. 
bouger, and see boil, v. 

budge, n., a kind of fur. — ME. bouge , ‘bagVfr. 
OF. boge, bouge, ‘leather bag, wallet’, fr. L. 
bulga, ‘leather wallet’. See bulge and cp. budget. 
Cp. also belly. 

budgereegah, n., the Australian parakeet. — Na- 
tive Australian. 

budgerow, n., a keelless barge ( Anglo-Ind .) — 
Hind, bajrd. 

budget, n. — F. bougette, ‘a little trunk of wood’, 
dimin. of boge, bouge, ‘leather bag, wallet’. See 
budge, ‘fur’, and -et. 

Derivatives: budget , tr. and intr. v., budget-ary, 
adj., budget-eer, n., budge t-er, n. 
budmash, n., a worthless fellow, rake (Anglo- 
Ind.) — A hybrid coined fr. Pers. bad, ‘evil’, 
and Arab, ma'dsh, ‘means of livelihood’, fr. 
l dsha, ‘he lived’. Cp. the first element in next 
word. 

budzat, n., an evil fellow. — A hybrid coined fr. 
Pers. bad, ‘evil’, and Arab, dhat, ‘essence, per- 
son, individual’. Cp. the first element in prec. 
word. 

buff, n., a blow; tr. and intr. v., to strike. — 
ME. buffe , fr. OF. buffe, ‘blow’, which is of 
imitative origin. Cp. buffet, puff, 
buff, n., skin of the buffalo. — From earlier buffe , 
‘buffalo, buff’, fr. F, buffle, ‘buffalo’. To account 
for the loss of the ending -le, I would suggest 
that it was mistaken for the diminutive suffix 
and accordingly dropped. 

Derivative: buff, tr. v., to polish with a buff; to 
make as smooth as buff leather, 
buffalo, n. — Port, bufalo, fr. L. bufalus, a col- 
lateral form of bubalus , fr. Gk. poupaXo;, ‘an 
African antelope’, later ‘buffalo’, which is prob. 
rel. to (3ou;, ‘ox’. See bovine and cp. prec. word 
and buffle. Cp. also bubaline, bubalis and the 
first element in Buchloe. 

buffer, n., one who, or that which, buffs or 
strikes. — Formed from the verb buff, ‘to strike’ 
(see buff, ‘a blow’), with agential suff. -er. 
buffer, n., a device, esp. at the end of a railroad 
car. — Derivatively identical with prec. word. 
Cp. Puffer of s.m. 

buffer, n., a fellow. — Orig. identical with buffer, 
‘one who buffs’; influenced in meaning by 
buffoon. 

buffet, n., a blow. — OF., dimin. of buffe, ‘blow’. 
See buff, ‘blow’, and dimin. suff. -et. 
Derivatives: buffet, tr. and intr. v., buffet-er, n. 
buffet, n., refreshment bar. — F. buffet , of un- 
certain origin. 

buffle, n. (obsoL), 1) buffalo; 2) a bufflehead (ob- 
sol.) — F., ‘buffalo’, fr. Port, bufalo. See buffalo, 
bufflehead, n., a small North American duck. — 
Compounded of buffle and head, 
buffoon, n. — F. bouffon, buff on, fr. It. buffone, 
fr. buff a, ‘joke, jest, pleasantry’, which is rel. to 
buffare , ‘to blow’ ; of imitative origin. Cp. buff, 
‘to blow’. For the ending see suff. -oon. 
Derivatives: buffoon, intr. and tr. v. f buffoon- 
ery, n. 

Bufo, n., a genus of toads (zool.) — L. bufo , ‘a 
toad’, an Osco-Umbrian loan word, prob. 
standing for *g w obho and cogn. with OPruss. 
gabawo, ‘toad’, OSIav. zaba (for *g lv ebha), 
‘frog’, MLG. kwappe (whence G. Quappe, Kaul- 
quappe ), ‘tadpole’. 

bug, n., an insect. — ME. bugge, ‘scarecrow’, of 
uncertain origin. 

bug, n., a bugbear. — W. bwg, ‘ghost, bugbear’, 
bugbear, n. — Compounded of prec. word and 
the noun bear. 

bugger, n., 1) a sodomite; 2) a fellow, a chap. — 
OF. (= F.) bougre , fr. ML. Bulgarus, ‘a Bul- 
garian; heretic; sodomite'. See Bulgarian. 
Derivative : bugger-y , n. 

bu ggy> n -> a light vehicle. — Of unknown origin, 
bugle, n., a buffalo (obsol.); a horn. — OF. ‘ox, 
buffle’, fr. L. buculus, ‘young ox’, dimin. of I ds, 
gen. bovis, ‘ox’; see bovine. F. bugle, ‘a wind 
instrument’, is an English loan word. OF. bugler 
(whence F. beugler ), ‘to blow the horn’, derives 
fr. OF. bugle. * 

Derivatives: bugle , intr. v., to sound a bugle; 
tr. v., to summon by blowing a bugle ; bugl-er, n. 
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bugle, n., an ornament. — Possibly fr. bugle, 
‘horn’, and orig. denoting little horns and horn- 
like ornaments. 

bugloss, n., name of a plant. — F. buglosse , fr. 
L. buglossa, fr. Gk. ‘ox-tongued’, 

fr. gen. $o 6 q, ‘ox’, and yXoioaa, ‘tongue’. 
See bovine and gloss, ‘interpretation’. The plant 
was so called from the shape of the leaves, 
buhl, n. decoration of furniture inlaid with brass 
and tortoise shell. — G., from the name of the 
French cabinetmaker Charles- And rb Boulle 

(1642-1732). 

Derivative: bukl , adj. 

build, tr. and intr. v. — ME. bidden , bilden, fr. 
OE. by (dan, rel. to OE., OFris. bold , ‘a building, 
a house’, OE., OHG. buan, ON. bua, ‘to dwell’, 
fr. Tcut. base *bu-, corresponding to I.-E. base 
*bhu~, ‘to dwell’. See be and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: build, n., build-er, n., build-ing , n. 
buire, n., jug, pitcher. — F., ‘bottle’, a secondary 
form of buie , from Frankish buka , alteration of 
*buk , ‘belly’, which is rel. to MDu. buuc, etc., 
‘belly’. See buck, ‘the body of a wagon’, and 
cp. burette. 

bulb, n. — F. bulbe, fr. VL. bulbu,s ‘bulb, bulbous 
root, onion’, fr. Gk. (3oAj36<;, of s.m., which 
was formed from the reduplication of the I.-E. 
imitative base *bol-\ prob. not rel. to L. bulla 
(see bull, ‘edict’). Lith. bulbe, ‘potato’, is borrowed 
fr. Pol. bulba, which is a Latin loan word. 
Derivatives: bulb, intr. v., bulb-ar, adj., adj., 
bulb-ed, bulb~ous, bulb-y , adjs. 
bulbul, n., a songbird of Persia, prob. the nightin- 
gale. — Pers. bulbul, a word of imitative origin. 
Bulgarian, adj. and n. — ML. Bulgaria , ‘Bul- 
garia’, fr. Bulgari, ‘Bulgarians’, lit. prob. mean- 
ing ‘the men from the Bolg (= Volga)’, so called 
because they came from the banks of the Volga 
where they had lived till the 6th cent. — Volga 
is a word of Sarmatian origin and denotes ‘the 
great river’. For the ending see suff. -an. Cp. 
bugger. 

bulge, n. — OF. boulge , bouge (F .bouge), ‘leather 
bag, wallet’, fr. L. bulga , ‘leather knapsack*, 
which, according to Festus, is a word of Gaulish 
origin. Cp. Olr. bolgaim, ‘I swell’, bolg, ‘bag’, 
W. bol, bola, boly , ‘belly’, Bret, bolc'h, ‘flax 
pod’, which derive fr. I.-E. base *bhelgh- , ‘to 
swell’. Bulga prop, means ‘swelled skin of ani- 
mal’. See belly and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: bulge, intr. v., bulg-er , n., bulg- 
ing, adj. 

bulimia, n., morbid hunger (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. pouXlptot, ‘ravenous hunger’, lit. ‘ox 
hunger’, fr. gen. (3o6c, ‘ox’, and XI^os, 

‘hunger’. See bovine, loimic and -ia. 
bulk, n., size, volume; cargo of a ship. — ME. 
bulke, prob. a blend of ON. bulki, ‘carge’, and 
OE. biie, ‘body, belly’. ON. bulki, is rel. to ON. 
bollr, ‘a ball’, fr. I.-E. base *bhel-, ‘to swell’; 
see bull, ‘the male of a bovine animal’, and cp. 
ball, ‘a round body’, bold. For the etymology 
of OE. buc see buck, ‘the body of a wagon’. 

bulk, n., projection from a shop. — ME. balk , 
bolk , fr. OE. balca, ‘beam’. See balk and cp. 
next word. 

bulkhead, n. — Compounded of bulk, ‘projection’, 
and head. 

Derivative: bulkhead, tr. v. 

bull, n., the male of a bovine animal. — ME. bule , 
bole, fr, OE. bula, ‘bull’, rel. to ON. boli, MDu. 
bul(le), Du. bul, G. Bulle, of s.m., OE. bitlluc , 
‘little bull’, bealluc , ‘testicle’, ON. bollr, ‘ball’, 
fr. I.-E. base *bhel- , ‘to swell’, whence also Gk. 
<paXX6c, ‘penis’, tpaXXorxva, <paXXv), ‘whale’, L. 
folds, ‘a pair of bellows’. Cp. bullock. Cp. also 
baleen, ball, ‘a round body’, bold, bulk, ‘size’, 
follicle, phallus. For derivatives of base *bhelgh-, 
an enlargement of base *bhel~, see belly, bud- 
get, bulge. 

Derivative: bull , intr. and tr. v., bull-ish, adj. 
bull, n., an edict of the pope. — ME. bulle, fr. OF. 
bulle, fr. It. bulla, fr. ML. bulla , ‘seal affixed to a 
document, document’, fr. L. bulla, ‘bubble, boss, 
knob’, fr. I.-E. whence also Lith. bule, 

bulls , ‘buttock’, MDu. puyl , ‘bag’, MLG. pull. 



poll, ‘pod, husk’ (with p for b). I.-E. *bu-l - is 
an -/-enlargement of base *bu -, ‘to blow; to 
swell’, whence L. bucca, ‘cheek’. See buccal and 
cp. bill, ‘document’, bullet, bulletin. Cp, also 
poll, ‘head’. 

bull, n., a comical blunder. — Of uncertain origin, 
bulla, n., boss, knob. — L. bulla, ‘bubble, boss, 
knob’. See bull, ‘edict’. 

bullace, n., a wild plum. — ME. bolace, fr. OF. 

beloce, ‘sloe’, of unknown origin, 
bullate, adj., blistered. — L. bulldtus , fr. bulla, 
‘bubble’. See bull, ‘edict’, and adj. suff. -ate. 
bulldog, n. — Compounded of bull, ‘male of a 
bovine animal’, and dog; so called because orig- 
inally used for baiting bulls, 
bulldoze, tr. v., to intimidate; to bully (colloq.) 
— Of uncertain origin. 

bulldozer, n., 1) one who bulldozes; 2) a kind 
of tractor. — Formed fr. prec. word with agential 
suff. -er. 

bullet, n. — F. boulet, dimin. of boule, ‘ball’, fr. 
L. bulla , ‘bubble’. See bull, ‘edict’, and -et. 
Derivative: bullet-ed , adj. 
bulletin, n. — F., fr. It. bullettinop dimin. of bulla , 
‘an edict of the pope’. See bull, ‘edict’, 
bullion, n., uncoined gold or silver. — Du. bull- 
oen , ‘alloy of gold and silver’, fr. F. billon, ‘lump, 
ingot, alloy of silver with a preponderating 
amount of copper’, fr. bille , ‘block of wood’. 
See billet, ‘a stick*. 

bullock, n. — OE. bulluc, ‘little bull’, dimin. of 
bull. See bull, ‘male of a bovine aftimal’, and 

-ock. 

bully, n., adj. and tr. v. — Of uncertain origin. 
Cp. billycock. 

Derivatives: bully -ing, adj., bully-ing-ly, adv. 
bulrush, n. — ME. bolroysche, bulrysche. See bole, 
‘trunk of a tree’, and rush, the plant, 
bulwark, n., 1) rampart; 2) protection. — ME. 
bulwerk, fr. MLG. (= Du.) bolwerk, which is rel. 
to MHG. bolwerk , G.Bollwerk, Swed. bolverk . 
These words lit. mean ‘bole work’. See bole, 
‘trunk of a tree’, and work and cp, boulevard. 
Derivative: bulwark, tr. v. 

bum, intr. v., to make a humming sound. — Of 
imitative origin. Cp. boom, bump. 

Derivative: bumm-er , n. 

bum bailiff, n., a bailiff serving writs, making ar- 
rests, etc. — Compounded of obsol. bum , ‘rump, 
buttocks’, and bailiff; so called because he used 
to be close behind. 

Bumble, n., a self important, petty official. — 
From Mr. Bumble , name of a pompous beadle 
in Dickens’s Oliver Twist. 

Derivative: Bumble-dom , bumble-dom, n. 
bumblebee, n. — Compounded of ME. bumlen, 
bumblen , ‘to hum’, and bee. The first element is 
of imitative origin; cp. boom, bum, bomb, bump. 
Cp. humblebee. 

bumbo, n., a drink made of sugar, water, spirits 
and spice. — It. bombo, a child’s word for drink, 
bumboat, n., a boat used to convey stores, etc., 
to a ship. — LG. bumboot , lit. ‘boat hewn from 
a tree trunk’, fr. bum , ‘tree’, and boot, ‘boat’. 
See beam and boat. 

Bumelia, n., a genus of the family Sapotaceae 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. pou^eXla, name of a 
kind of ash, compounded of poos, gen. (3o6s, 
‘ox’, and ^Xt£, ‘ash tree*. See bovine and Melia. 
bummalo, n., the Bombay duck. — Corruption of 
Marathi bombil . 

bump, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
boom, bum, bomb. Cp. also bumptious. 
Derivatives: bump, n. (q.v.), bump-er, n., bump- 
y , adj., bump-i-ness, n. 

bump, n., a blow; swelling, protuberance caused 
by a blow. — Fr. prec. word. Cp. bunch, 
bumpkin, n., a rustic, a lout. — Prob. fr. Du. 
bommekijn, ‘a little cask’. For the ending see 
suff. -kin. 

bumptious, adj., arrogant, obtrusive. — A jocular 
word, formed from bump on analogy of face- 
tious, fractious , etc. 

Derivatives: bumptious-ly , adv., bumptious- 
ness, n. 

bun, n., a small cake. — ME. bunne, of uncertain 
etymology. It is perh. of Celtic origin (cp. Gael. 
bonnach ) or derives fr. OF. bugne, buigne, bigne. 



‘a swelling; fritter*, whence buigne t, bignet, F. 
beignet , ‘fritter’ ; so called from its swollen shape 

Cp. bunion. 

bun, n., the tail of a rabbit. — Of uncertain ori- 
gin. Cp. bunny. 

bunch, n. — Prob. fr. bump, in the sense of ‘swel- 
ling*. For the connection of bump with bunch 
cp. clump and clunch, hump and hunch, lump 
and lunch. 

Derivatives : bunch, tr. and intr. v., bunch-y, adj., 
bunch-i-ly, adv., bunch-i-ness, n. 
bunco, bunko, n., swindling at cards; tr. v., to 
swindle at cards. — Cp. Sp. banco , ‘bank’, 
banca, ‘a game of cards’, which are rel. to It. 
banca, ‘bank*. See bank, ‘an institution for the 
custody of money’. 

buncombe, n. — A spelling var. of bunkum, 
bundle, n. — ME. bundel, fr. MDu. bundel, a 
collateral form of bondel, dimin. of MDu. bont 
(whence Du. bond), ‘bundle’, rel. to Du. binden, 
‘to bind*. Cp. MHG., G. bundel , ‘bundle’, di- 
min. of MHG. bunt, resp. G. Bund, ‘bundle’, 
and OE. byndele’ *a binding’, and see bind. For 
the ending see dimin. suff. -le. Cp. bunt, n. 
Derivatives : bundle, tr. and intr. v., bundl-er, n, 
bundobust, n., regulation, settlement ( Anglo - 
Ind.) — Hind, and Pers. band-o-bast, lit. ‘tying 
and binding’. Hind, band derives fr. OI. band, 
‘a tying’, fr. OI. bandhati , ‘he ties up, binds’; 
see bind. For Pers. bast, ‘a binding’, see bast, 
buitdook, n., a rifle. — Hind., fr. Arab, bunduq , 
‘missile’, orig. ‘weapon made in Venice’, fr. 
Bunduqiya h , the Arabic name of Venice, the city 
once so famous for its manufacture of cross- 
bows and small arms. This etymology is corro- 
borated by the circumstance that bunduqiya K 
means also ‘musket, rifle’. Cp. also Al-Bandu - 
qani , ‘the man of the crossbow’, a surname of 
the caliph Harun-al-Rashid. 
bung, n., a large stopper. — MDu. bonghe, fr. F. 
bonde, fr. Gaul. *bunda, whence also OProv- 
en?. bonda. Cp. Olr. bonn, Gaelic and Ir. bonn, 
W. bon, ‘base, sole of the foot’. MHG. bunt 
punt, spunt (whence. G. Spund), ‘bung’, are 
Romance loan words. See Bloch- Wartburg, 
DELF., p. 75 s.v. bonde. 

Derivative : bung , tr. v. 

bungaloid, adj., resembling bungalows. — A 
hybrid coined fr. bungalow and Gk. -ostBrjs, 
‘like’, fr. sTSos, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
bungalow, n. — From Hind. Bangla, ‘belonging 
to Bengal, of Bengal’, used elliptically for ‘house 
of Bengal’. 

bungle, intr. v., to act clumsily; tr. v., to make 
clumsily. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. OSwed. 
bunga, ‘to strike’, bangla, ‘to work ineffec- 
tively’, which is related to Swed. bdnga, ‘to make 
a noise’, MHG. bunge, ‘drum’, MDu. benghel , 
MHG. bengel , ‘cudgel’, G. Bengel, ‘cudgel; rude 
fellow’. All these words are ult. of imitative 
origin. See bang. 

Derivatives: bungle, n., bungl-er , n., bungl-ing , 
adj. and n. 

bunion, n., a swelling on the first joint of the 
great toe. — Fr. MF. bugne, ‘a swelling’. See 
bun, ‘small cake*. 

bunk, n., a sleeping berth. — Prob. related to 
bank, ‘edge of a river*, and to bank, ‘bench*. 
Cp. bunker. 

Derivative: bunk, intr. v. 
bunk, n., nonsense. — See bunkum, 
bunker, n. — Scot, bunker, ‘bench’, prob. rel. to 

bench. 

Derivative: bunker, tr. v. 
bunkum, buncombe, often shortened to bunk, n., 
speechmaking for effect; insincere talk; hum- 
bug. — From Buncombe , name of a county in 
North Carolina, one of whose representatives 
was said to have spoken frequently in Congress, 
merely to impress his constituents, 
bunny, n., pet name for a rabbit. — Formed fr. 
bun, ‘rabbit*, with dimin. suff. -y. 
bunodont, adj., having tubercles in the teeth (ap- 
plied to the pig and the hippopotamus). — Com- 
pounded of Gk. pouv6s, ‘mound, hill*, and 
68d)v, gen. 686 'jtoc;, ‘tooth’. The first element is, 
according to Herodotus, 4,199, a Cyrenaic loan 
word. For the second element see odonto-. 
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Bunsen burner. — Named after its inventor, the 
German chemist Professor Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen (1811-99). 

bunt, n., a disease of wheat; smut. — Of unknown 
origin. 

bunt, n., the bagging part of a fishing net. — Rel. 
to Dan. bundt , Swed. bunt , MDu. bont, MHG. 
bunt , G. Bund , Btindel , ‘bundle’, and to E. 
bundle (q.v.) 

bunt, tr. v., to sift. — ME. bon ten, * to sift*, formed 

— through the medium of OF. — fr. VL. *boni- 
tare, ‘to make good’, fr. L. bonitas , ‘the good 
quality of a thing, goodness’, fr. bonus, ‘good’. 
See bonus and cp. bunting, ‘cloth’. 

bunt, tr. and intr. v., to strike with the head 
or horns, to butt. — Cp. butt, ‘to strike’, 
bunting, n., any of various small birds. — ME., 
of unknown origin. 

bunting, n., cloth used for patriotic decoration, 

— The orig. meaning prob. was ‘cloth used for 
sifting’, fr. ME. bonten, ‘to sift’. See bunt, ‘to 
sift’, and subst. suff. -ing. 

bunyip, n., a fabulous animal. Hence: a humbug, 
an impostor. — Native Australian, 
buoy, n. — MDu. boeye , boye (Du. boei), fr. OF. 
boye (F. bouee), fr. Teut. *baukn , ‘signal’. Cp. 
OHG. bouhhan, OFris. baken , and see beacon. 
Derivatives: buoy, tr. v., buoy-age, n., buoy- 
ance, n., buoy-ancy, n., buoy-ant , adj., buoy-ant- 
ly, adv., buoy-ant-ness, n. 

Bupleurum, n., a genus of plants of the carrot 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. ( 3 qu<;, gen. [ 3 o 6 ;, 
‘ox’, and reXeupov, ‘rib’. See bovine and pleura. 
Buprestis, n., a genus of beetles ( entomol ) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. flo(nrp7]<m<;, ‘a poisonous beetle', 
lit. ‘burner of cattle’, compounded of pouc, gen. 
Poo 5, ‘ox’, and 7rp7j$etv, ‘to blow out, swell out, 
blow into flame’ ; so called because this beetle, 
if eaten by cattle, causes them to swell up and 
die. For the first element see bovine. The second 
element is rel. to 7ti^7rpavou, ‘to burn, burn up’, 
and prob. cogn. with Hitt, pardi ‘to blow into 
a flame, to kindle’, OSlav. parna, ‘smoke, va- 
por’, Russ, preju, pret\ ‘to sweat, boil’, ON. 
fras , ‘a blowing’. 

bur, also burr, n., the prickly seed vessel of certain 
plants. — Lit. ‘the bristly one’; rel. to Dan. 
borre , ‘burdock’, and to E. barse and bristle 
(qq.v.) See also fastigiate and cp. the first ele- 
ment in burdock. 

Derivative: bur , burr , tr. v. 
burble, intr. v., to make a’bubbling sound.’ — Of 
imitative origin. Cp. bubble. 

Derivatives: burble, n., burbl-er , n., burbl-y , 
adj. 

burbot, n., a fresh-water fish of the cod family. — 
F. bourbotte , fr. bourbe , ‘mud, mire’, fr. Gaulish 
*borva-, a form reconstructed from Borvo , name 
of a thermal deity (whence the place name 
Bourbon), rel. to OIr. berbaim , ‘I boil, seethe’, 
fr. I.-E. base *bheru-, ‘to boil’. See brew and cp. 
F. barbote , ‘eelpout’, barboter , ‘to dabble about 
in mud or in muddy water’, which are related 
to bourbe , ‘mud, mire’. Cp. also Bourbon. 
burd,n., lady. — ME. byrd, burd, prob. metathesis 
of OE. bryd , ‘bride’. See 1st bride, 
burden, n., a load. — ME. burden, birden, birthen , 
fr. OE. byrden , rel. to ON. byrdr, OS. bur- 
thinnia, OHG. burdt , MHG., G. biirde , Goth. 
baurpei; lit. ‘that which is borne’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bher-, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’ and 
cp. burthen. 

Derivatives : burden , tr. v., burden-er , n., burden- 
some, adj., burden-some-ly, adv., burden-some- 
ness , n. 

burden, n., refrain. — F. bourdon , ‘drone, drone 
bass, humblebee’, fr. ML. burdonem, acc. of 
burdo, of s.m., which is of imitative origin. Cp. 
bourdon, ‘drone bass’. 

burdock, n., the plant Arctium Lappa. — Com- 
pounded of bur, ‘prickly seed vessel’, and dock, 
the plant ; so called for its burs and because of 
its large leaves resembling those of the dock. 
Cp. hardock. 

bureau, n. — F., ‘desk, writing table, office’, fr. 
OF. burel, dimin. of bure (F. bourre), ‘coarse 
woolen cloth’, hence bureau orig. meant ‘table 
covered with a coarse woolen stuff.’ OF. bure. 



comes fr. VL. *bura , corresponding to Late L. 
burra, ‘flock of wool’, which is cogn. with Gk. 
peppov, ptppo£, ‘thick with hair, hairy’. Cp. 
bourette, burel, burl, burlesque, 
bureaucracy, n. — F. bureaucratie, a hybrid coined 
by the French economist Jean Claude Marie 
Vincent de Goumay (1712-59) fr. bureau and 
Gk. -xpoma, fr. xparoc, ‘strength, power, rule’. 
See -cracy. 

bureaucrat, n. — F. bureaucrate. See prec. word 

and -crat. 

Derivatives : bureaucrat-ic,bureaucrat-ic-al, adjs., 
bureaucrat-ic-al-ly, adv., bureaucrat-ism , n., bu- 
reaucrat-ist, n., bureaucrat-ize , tr. v., bureaucrat - 
iz-ation, n. 

burel, n., a kind of woolen cloth {history). — ME., 
fr. OF. burel. See bureau, 
burette, n., a graduated glass tube for measuring 
small quantities of liquid. — F., ‘cruet, flagon’, 
dimin. of buire, a secondary form of buie , 
‘bottle’, See buire and -ette. 
burgage, n., a former form of privileged tenure 
of land {law). — F. bourgage, fr. ML. burgdgium, 
‘municipality’, fr. Teut. *burg , ‘town’. See 
borough and -age. 

burgee, n., a small pennon used by yachts and 
merchant vessels for identification. — Orig. 
‘owner’s pennon’, fr. OF. burgeis (F. bourgeois) 
in burgeis (F. bourgeois) d'un navire, ‘owner of 
a ship’; see bourgeois. In English, the s of OF. 
burgeis was mistaken for the plural suff. For 
other words similarly treated see pea. 
burgeon, n., bud. — ME. borjoun, burjon, fr. OF. 
burjon (F. bourgeon), fr. VL. *burrionem , acc. of 
*burrid, fr. Late L. burra , ‘flock of wool’ (see 
bureau); so called because the buds of many 
trees have a hairy, shaggy appearance, 
burgess, n., citizen of a borough. — OF. burgeis 
(F. bourgeois), fr. Late L. burgensis , fr. Teut. 
*burg, ‘town’. See borough and cp. burgher. Cp. 
also bourgeois. 

burgh, n., 1) a borough; 2) in Scotland, an in- 
corporated town. — A var. of borough (q.v.) 
Derivatives: burgh-al, adj., burgher (q.v.) 
burgher, n., 1) freeman of a burgh ; 2) a citizen. — 
Prob. fr. Du. burger , ‘citizen’, fr. MDu. burgher , 
fr. MHG. burgsere, burger (whence G. Burger ), 
fr. OHG. burgari, fr. OHG. burg , ‘castle, cit- 
adel, city’ ; influenced in form by E. burgh. See 
borough and agential suff. -er. 
burglar, n. — ML. burgulator, burglator , a 
hybrid lit. meaning ‘town thief’. The first ele- 
ment is a Teut. loan word (see borough), the 
second is traceable to L. latrd , gen. -bn is, ‘thief, 
robber’; cp. OF. ler , lerre, acc. laron (whence F. 
larron), and see larceny. 

Derivatives: burglar-ious , adj., burglar-ious-ly , 
adv., burglar-ize , tr. v. (colloq.), burglar-y, n., 
burgle (q.v.) 

burgle, intr. v., to commit burglary; tr. v., to 
burglarize. — Back formation fr. burglar, 
burgomaster, n. — Formed fr. Du. burgemeester, 
with the assimilation of the second element to 
E. master (q.v.) For the first element see bo- 
rough. Cp. OFris. burgamastere , Dan. borg- 
mester , Norw. borgemester , Swed. borgmdsfare, 
MHG. biirge-, burge burger-, burgermeister , 
G. Burgermeister. 

burgonet, n., a light helmet. — F. bourguignotte, 
prop, ‘helmet of Burgundy’, fr. Bourguignon , 
‘man of Burgundy’, fr. Bourgogne, fr. ML. Bur- 
gundia. See Burgundy. 

burgrave, n., in German history, the lord of a 
castle. — G. Burggraf, lit. ‘count of a castle', 
fr. Burg, ‘castle’, and Graf, ‘count’. See borough 
and grave, ‘count’. 

Burgundy, n. — ML. Burgundia, fr. Late L. 
Burgundiones, lit. ‘highlanders’. See borough and 
cp. burgonet and burgundy, 
burgundy, n., wine of Burgundy, 
burial, n. — ME. buriels , fr. OE. byrgels fr. byr- 
garr, ‘to bury', rel. to beorgan, ‘to cover’; see 
bury. The ending -s in OE. byrgels, ME. buriels, 
was mistaken for the pi. suffix and consequent- 
ly dropped. 

burin, n., engraver’s cutting tool. — F., fr. It. 
burino (now bulino), a Teut. loan word. Cp. 
OHG. boron , ‘to bore’, and see bore, v. 



burke, tr. v., to murder by smothering. — From 
the name of William Burk, executed in Edin- 
burgh in 1829 for murdering several persons in 
order to sell their bodies for dissection. 
Derivatives: burk-er, burk-ite, n. 
burkundauze, also burkundaz, n., an armed re- 
tainer, an armed policeman (Anglo-lnd.) — A 
hybrid coined fr. Arab.-Pers. barq-anddz, ‘light- 
ning,thrower’, fr. Arab, barq, ‘lightning’ and 
Pers. andaz, ‘thrower’. Arab, barq is rel. to Heb. 
bardq , Aram. b*raq, barqd, Akkad, birqu, ‘light- 
ning’, Arab. baraqa, ‘it lightened’, Akkad .baraqu, 
‘to lighten’, Aram. b e raq, Ethiop. baraqa, ‘it 
lightened’; cp. Egypt, brq, ‘to shine, glitter’, 
Copt, ebreje, ‘lightning’, 
burl, n., knot, lump. — OF. burle , dimin. of bure 
(F. bourre), ‘coarse woolen cloth’. See bureau 
and cp. burlesque. 

burlap, n., a coarse cloth made of hemp, flax or 
jute. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: burlap, tr. v., to cover with burlap, 
burlesque, adj., comic. — F., fr. It. burlesco, fr. 
bur la, ‘jest’, fr. VL. *burrula, *burula , dimin. of 
Late L. burra , ‘flock of wool’, used in the plural 
in the sense of ‘trifles, nonsense’. For the ety- 
mol. of L. burra see bureau. 

Derivatives: burlesque, n. and tr. v., burlesque- 
ly, adv., burlesqu-er, n. 

burly, adj. — ME. borlich , burli, ‘lofty’, prob. 
fr. OE. bo r lice, ‘excellently, exactly, very’, rel. 
to OHG. burlih, ‘lofty, exalted’, burjan, ‘to raise, 
lift’, prob. fr. I.-E. base bher-, ‘to bear, carry’; 
see bear, ‘to carry’. For sense development cp. 
Heb. nasd, ‘he lifted, carried’. 

Burmannia, n., a genus of plants of the burmannia 
family {bot.) — ModL., named after the Dutch 
botanist Johannes Burmann (1 706-79). For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

Burmanniaceae, n. pi., a family of plants {bot.) — 
Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
burmanniaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aeeous. 

burn, n., a brook, water {Scot, and dial. Engl.) — 
ME. burne, fr. OE. brunna, burna. See bourn, 
‘stream’. 

bum, tr. and intr. v. — ME. birnen, bernen, 
brennen , fr. OE. beornan, biernan , brinnan (intr.), 
bar nan {tr.), rel. to ON. brenna, brinna (intr.), 
brenna (tr.), MDu. bernen, Du. branden, OS., 
OHG. brinnan, MHG. brinnen (intr.), OHG. 
brennan , MHG. brennen (tr.), G. brennen , Goth. 
brinnan (intr.), brannjan (tr.), ‘to bum’ ; fr. I.-E. 
base *bhreu-, ‘to boil’. See brew and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. bourn, bum, ‘brook’, 
brand, brindled. 

Derivatives: burn, n., burn-able , adj., burn-er, n., 
burn-ing, adj. 

burnet, n. s any plant of the gepus Sanguisorba. 
— OF. bur net e, metathesis of brunete, brunette, 
dimin. of brune, fem. of brun, ‘brown’. See 
burnish and -et and cp. brunette, 
burnettize, tr. v., to impregnate with zinc chloride 
solution. — Lit. ‘to impregnate according to the 
process patented by Sir William Burnett physi- 
cian to the King (1779-1861). For the ending 
see suff. -ize. 

burnish, tr. v., to polish. — ME. burnischen, bur- 
nissen , from OF. burniss pres. part, stem of 
burnir, metathesis of OF. (— F.) brunir , ‘to 
make brown’, fr. brun, ‘brown’, fr. WTeut. 
*brun-, ‘brown’. See brown and cp. brunette, 
burnet. For the ending see verbal suff. -ish. 
Derivatives: burnish, n., bumish-er, n., burnish- 
ing, adj., burnish-ment, n. 
burnous, n., a long cloak worn by the Arabs. — 
Arab, burn us, fr. Gk. ( 3 (ppo^, ‘large cloak with 
a hood’, fr. Late L. birr us. See biretta and cp. 
barret, beret. 

burr, n., prickly seed vessel of certain plants. — 
The less usual spelling of bur in the same sense. 
Derivatives: burr-er , n., burr-y , adj. 
burr, n., guttural pronunciation of the r. — 
Of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: burr, intr. and tr. v., burr-ed, adj. 
burra khana, a banquet {Anglo-lnd.) — Hind. 
bard khana, ‘a big dinner’, 
burrito, n., any of several grunts of America. 
{zool.) — Sp., dimin. of burro, ‘ass’. See next word. 
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burro, n., a donkey. — Sp., rel. to borrico , of 
s.m., fr. Late L. burricus, buricus, ‘asmall horse’, 
whence also F. bourrique , ‘she-ass; donkey’, fr. 
bun us, ‘red’, fr. Gk. m>pp6c, ‘flame-colored, 
yellowish red’, assimilated fr. *7rupao?, fr. rrup, 
gen. rrup6<;, ‘fire’. See fire and cp. words there 
referred to. 

burrow, n. — A var.’of borough, used in the sense 
of ‘shelter’. 

Derivative : burrow, tr. v., lit. ‘to make a burrow’, 
bursa, n., a saclike cavity ( anat .) — Late L. bursa, 
‘bag’. See burse. 

bursar, n., t) a college treasurer; 2) in Scotland, 
holder of a scholarship. — ML. bursdrius , fr. 
Late L. bursa. See burse and -ar. 

Derivatives: bursar-ial, adj., bursar-y, n. 
bursautee, also bursattee, n., a disease of horses 
( Anglo-Ind .) — Hind, bar sad, ‘pertaining to 
rain’, fr. barsat ,* ‘the rains’. The word orig. de- 
noted ‘a disease caught in, or owing to, the 
rain’. 

bursch, n., a German university student. — G., 
lit. ‘living from the same purse’, fr. Late L. bursa, 
‘purse’. See next word. 

burse, n., 1) a purse; 2) in Scotland, a scholar- 
ship. — F. bourse, fr. Late L. bursa , ‘leather- 
bag, purse’, fr. Gk. [Bijpoa, ‘hide, leather’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. bourse, bursch, 
disburse, imburse, reimburse. Cp. also Byrsa. 
bursiform, adj., shaped like a purse or poach. — 
Compounded of Late L. bursa, ‘purse’, and 
L. forma , ‘form, shape’. See burse and form, n. 
bursitis, n., inflammation of a bursa ( med .) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis. fr. Late L. 
bursa, ‘purse’. See bursa, 
burst, intr. and tr. v. — ME. bersten , bresten, fr. 
OE. berstan, rel. to OS., OHG. brestan , ON. 
bresta , Swed .brista, OFris. bersta, MDu. barsten, 
bersten , borsten , Du. barsten , MHG. bresten , 
MHG., G. bersten , ‘to burst’, and cogn. with 
OIr. brissim (in which ss stands for orig. st), 
fr. I.-E. base *bhreus-, *bhres-, ‘to break, crush, 
crumble’. See bruise and cp. brisance. 
burst, n. — OE. byrst , ‘injury, loss’, fr. *bursti, 
which is rel. to berstan. See burst, v. 
burthen, n. — A var. of burden, ‘load’, 
burton, n., a tackle ( naut.) — Of unknown origin, 
bury, tr. v. — ME. burien, berien, fr. OE. byrgan , 
‘to bury’, rel. to OE. beorgan , OS. bergan, ON. 
bjarga , Dan. bjerge , Swed. berga, MDu. berghen, 
Du. bergen , OHG. bergan. MHG., G. bergen, 
Goth, bairgan, ‘to save, preserve’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bhergh- , ‘to preserve, save’, whence also OSlav. 
bregQ , ‘I preserve, guard’. Cp. the first element 
in belfry and the second element in habergeon, 
harbor, harbinger, hauberk, scabbard. 
Derivatives: burial (q.v.), bury-ing, n. 
bus, n. — Shortened fr. omnibus, 
busby, n., fur hat worn by hussars in full parade. 
* — Of unknown origin. 

bush, n., shrub. — ME. bussh, bosch, busk , rel. to 
OS., OHG. busc , MLG. busch, busk , Du. bos, 
MHG. busch , bosch{e), G. Busch, fr. WTeut. 
*busk-, i bush, thicket’. Dan. busk, Swed. buske , 
and ML. boscus (whence It. bosco, OProveng. 
bosc, F. bois) are WTeut. loan words. Cp. 
boscage, bosket, bouquet, busk, ‘strip of steel’, 
the first element in Bushman and the second 
element in ambush, hautboy, tallboy. 
Derivatives: bush-y, adj., bush- i- ness, n. 
bush, n., metal lining. — Du. bus, ‘box’. See box, 
‘case, chest’. 

bushel, n. — ME. buschel, fr. OF. boissiel (F. bois- 
seau), fr. boisse, ‘the sixth part of a bushel’, fr. 
Gaul.-L. *bostia, ‘a handful’, fr. Gaul. *bosta, 
reconstructed after Ir. bass, boss, Bret, boz , ‘the 
hollow of the hand’. See Bloch-Wartburg, 
DELF., p.74 s.v. boisseau. 

Derivatives: bushel, tr. v., bushel(l)-er, n. 
bushido, n., the code of moral principles in feudal 
Japan. — Jap., lit. ‘warrior’s way’, 
bushing, n., metal lining. — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ing fr. bush, ‘metal lining’. 

Bushman, n. — Alter, of S. A. Du. Boschjesman 
(Du. Bosjesman), lit. ‘man of the bush’, fr. boschje 
(Du. bosje ), dimin. of bosch (Du. bos), ‘bush, 
thicket’, and man, ‘man’. See bush, ‘shrub’, and 
man. 



business, n. — Formed fr. busy with suff. -ness, 
busk, n., strfp of steel, formerly of whalebone, 
placed in front of a corset. — F. busc, fr. It. 
busco, lit. ‘a stick of wood’, which is of Teut. 
origin. Cp. OHG. busc, ‘bush’, and see bush, 
‘shrub’. 

busk, tr. and intr. v., to prepare. — ME. busken, 
fr. ON. buask, ‘to prepare oneself’, formed fr. 
bua, ‘to dwell; to prepare’, and -sk, contraction 
of the ON. reflexive pron. sik. See be, boor and 
suff. -sk and cp. bustle, ‘to hurry about’. 
Derivative: busk-er , n. 

buskin, n., a half boot. — Prob. fr. OF. brose- 
quin, ‘buskin’ (whence F. brodequin, under the 
influence of F. broder, ‘to embroider’), fr. MDu. 
broseken, ‘a little shoe’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivative: buskin-ed , adj. 
buss, n., a small vessel used in herring fishing. — 
ME. busse, fr. OF. busse, buce, fr. ML. buza, 
bucia , whence also ON. buza, ‘man-of-war, 
merchantman’, OHG. buzo, ‘pirate ship’, 
MHG. buze , ‘man-of-war, merchantman’, G. 
Biise , ‘buss’. 

buss, n., a kiss. — Of imitative origin. Cp. G. 
Busserl, dimin. of dial. G. Buss , ‘kiss’, bussen, 
‘to kiss’, W. and Gael, bus , ‘kiss’. 

bust, n. — F. bustle, fr. It. busto , fr. L. bustum, 
lit. ‘the burned body’, prop, neuter pp. of *bu - 
rere, for urere, ‘to burn’. The initial b in * bur ere 
is due to a misdivision of L. amburere (i.e. amb- 
urere), ‘to burn around, scorch’, into am-burere. 
See combust. 

bust. — Slang for burst. 

bustard, n., a large bird related to the crane. — 
A blend of OF. bistard and oustarde (whence F, 
outarde ), both fr. L. avis tarda, lit. ‘slow bird’, 
Cp. O Proven*;, austarda, Sp. avetarda , ‘bust- 
ard’, and see aviary and tardy, 
bustee, n., a village, slum (Anglo-Ind.). — Hind. 
basti, lit. ‘an inhabited place’, fr, OI. vasati, 
‘dwells’, which is cogn. with Gk. ecmav, ‘to re- 
ceive at one’s hearth’, Goth, wisan, OE., OHG. 
wesan, ‘to be’. See was and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

buster, n., something big (slang). — Lit. ‘that 
which ‘busts’, formed fr. bust, ‘to burst’, with 
suff. -er. 

bustle, intr. and tr. v., to hurry about. — Fr. ob- 
sol. buskle , freq. of busk, ‘to prepare’. 
Derivatives: bustle, n., hurry, bustl-ing, adj., 
bustl-ing-ly, adv. 

bustle, n., framework worn by women to support 
the skirt. — Of uncertain origin, 
busy, adj. — ME. busy , bisy, fr. OE. bysig, bisig, 
rel. to LG. besig , Du. bezig; of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives : busy, v. (q.v.), busy -ness, n. 
busy, tr. v. — OE. bysgian, bisgian, fr. bysig, 
bisig. See busy, adj. 

Busycon, n., a genus of marine snails (zooi.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. [Bo'jctuxov, ‘a large coarse fig’; 
so called from the fancied resemblance of the 
shell to a large fig. Gk. (JouaGxov is formed fr. 
augment pref. (Boo- and ouxov, ‘fig’. The pref. 
[Bou- is rel. to (Bouc;, ‘ox’, and orig. meant ‘as big 
as an ox’. See bovine and Sycon. 
but, prep. — ME. but an, buten, bute, fr. OE. bu- 
tan. ‘without, except, besides’, fr. be-utan, 
which is compounded of be, ‘by’, and utan, ‘out, 
outside, except, without’, fr. ut, ‘out’. See by 
and out and cp. about. 

Derivatives: but, conj., adv., n., tr. and intr. v. 
but, n., the outer room of a cottage. — Fr. but, 
adv. See prec. word. 

butane, n., either of two hydrocarbons in the 
methane series ( chem .) — Formed with suff. 
-ane from the first three letters of L. butyrum, 
‘butter’. See butter. 

butcher, n. — ME. bocher, boucher , fr. OF. 
bochier bouchier (F. boucher ), ‘butcher’, lit. 
‘one who slaughters bucks’, fr. bouc, ‘buck’. See 
buck, ‘male deer’, and -er (representing OF. 
-ier). 

Derivatives: butcher , tr. v., butcher-ly, adj. and 
adv., butcher-li-ness, n. 

butchery, n. — ME. bocher ie, fr. OF. bocherie, 
boucherie (F. boucherie), fr. boucher . See but- 
cher and -y (representing F. -ie). 



Buteo, n., a genus of hawks, the buzzard. — L. 
buteo, ‘a kind of falcon or hawk’, rel. to butire, 
‘to cry like a bittern’ (lit. ‘to utter the sound 
bu ’), from the I.-E. imitative base *bu-, whence 
also L. bubo, ‘owl, horned owl’. Cp. Bubo. Cp. 
also bittern, buzzard. 

butler, n. — ME. buteler, fr. AF . butuiller, cor- 
responding to OF. botillier, bouteillier, fr. botefe , 
bouteille, ‘bottle’. See bottle. 

Derivatives: butler-age, n., butlery (q.v.) 
butlery, n. — ME. botelerie, fr. OF. bouteillerie , 
or directly fr. butler. 

Butomaceae, n. pi., a family of plants ( bot .) — 
ModL., formed fr. Bu tom us with suff. -aceae. 
butomaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Butomus, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. po\jTop.ot;, ‘a kind of plant, sedge’, com- 
pounded of (Bou<; (gen. (Boo*;), ‘ox’, and xopio$, 
‘a piece cut off’. See bovine and tome, 
butt, n., a barrel for liquor. — OF. bout (F. 
botte), fr. Late L. butt is, ‘cask’. See bottle 
‘vessel’. 

butt, n., the thicker end of anything. — ME. but, 
butte, prob. rel. to MDu., Du. bot, LG. butt , 
‘blunt, dull’, and to ON. bauta, OE. beatan , ‘to 
beat’. See beat and cp. butt, ‘aim’, butt, ‘to 
strike’, buttock. 

butt, n., aim, goal. — ME., fr. F. but, ‘goal’, prob. 
fr. Frankish *but, ‘stump, stock, block’ (cp. ON. 
butr, ‘log of wood’), taken in the sense of ‘mark, 
goal’-; rel. to butt, ‘the thicker end of anything’, 
and to butte. Cp. debut. 

butt, also but, n., flatfish. — ME. butte, but, fr. 
LG. butte or MDu. botte, butte, bot , but (Du. 
bot), rel. to G. Butte, Butt, OSwed. tornbut 
(whence E. turbot, q.v.), Swed. butta, Dan. botte 
and to MDu. bot , LG. butt, ‘blunt’. See butt, ‘the 
thicker end of anything’ and cp. the second 
element in halibut. 

butt, tr. v., to strike, thrust. — ME. butten, fr. 
OF. boter, buter, ‘to strike, push; to put, place’ 
(whence F. bouter, ‘to put, place’; OF. bot, 
‘a blow; end, extremity’, resp. F. bout, ‘end, 
extremity’, are back formations fr. OF. boter, 
resp. F. bouter). OF. boter is of Teut. origin; 
cp. LG. boten, ‘to beat’, and see butt, ‘the thicker 
end of anything’. OProven^. botar , It. buttare, 
Sp. botar, ‘to cast, throw’, are French loan 
words. Cp. boutade, bouts-rimes, buttress, rebut, 
sackbut. 

Derivative: butt-er, n. 

butte, n., an isolated hill in the western U.S. — 
F., fr. but , ‘goal, target’. See butt, ‘aim, goal’, 
butter, n. — OE. butere, but tor-, fr. L. butyrum 
(whence also OFris., OHG. butera, Du. boter, 
MHG. buter , G. Butter, It. burro , OF. burre, 
F. beurre), fr. Gk. (Bourijpov, ‘butter’, lit. ‘cow 
cheese’, which is compounded of ^oui;, ‘ox, 
cow', and Tupo*;, ‘cheese’. See bovine and tyro-. 
Derivatives: butter , tr. v., butter-y, adj. 
butterfly, n. — ME. butterflie , fr. OE. buterfleoge. 
See butter and fly. Butterfly prop, means ‘the 
flying butrerco\ored thing’, 
butteris, n., an instrument for paring the hoofs 
of horses. — A variant of buttress, from which 
it is differentiated in meaning, 
buttery, n., a storeroom for liquor. — Lit. ‘a place 
where butts or barrels of liquor are stored’, fr. 
OF. boterie* ‘place for keeping bottles or butts’, 
fr. bout . See butt, ‘barrel’, and -y (representing 
OF. -ie) and cp. bottle, ‘vessel’, and butler, 
buttock, n. — Formed fr. butt, ‘thick end’, with 
the dimin. suff. -ock. 

button, n. — OF. baton (F. bouton), ‘bud’, later 
‘button’, fr. the verb bouter , ‘to push’, fr. Frank- 
ish *bdtan, ‘to beat’. Cp. LG. boten, of s.m., 
and see butt, ‘to strike’. 

Derivatives: button , v. (q.v.), button-ry, n. 
button, tr. and intr. v, — OF. botoner (F. bou- 
tonner), fr. boton. See button, n. 

Derivative: button-ed, adj. 
buttress, n., a structure supporting a wall. — 
ME. boterace , butrasse, fr. OF. bouterez (pron. 
bouterets), pi. of bouteret , ‘support’, fr. bouter , 
‘to push ; to put, place’. See butt, ‘to strike’ and 
cp. butteris. 

Derivative : buttress , tr. v. 
butty, n., a middleman. — Of uncertain origin. 
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butyl, n., a hydrocarbon radical, C 4 H 9 ( chem .) — 
Formed from the first three letters of L. buty- 
rum , ‘butter’, and fr. Gk. SXtj, ‘material, stuff’. 
See butter and -yl. 

butyraceous, adj., resembling butter. — Formed 
with suff. -aeeous fr. L. butyrum , ‘butter’. See 

butter. 

butyrate, n., a salt of butyric acid {chem.) — 
Formed with chem. suff. -ate fr. L. butyrum , 
‘butter’. See butter. 

butyric, adj., pertaining to butter. — Formed fr. 

L. butyrum , ‘butter’ (see butter) and suff. -ic. 
butyric acid {chem.) — So called by its discoverer, 
the French chemist Michel-Eug&ne Chevreul 
(1786-1889) because it occurs in butter. See 
prec. word. 

Buxaceae, n. pi., the box family ( bot .) — ModL., 
formed fr. Buxus with suff. -aceae. 
buxom, adj. — ME. buhsum, buxum, ‘pliable, 
obedient’, rel. to Du. buigzaam , G. biegsam , 
‘flexible, pliable’; derived fr. OE. bugan , resp. 
Du. buigen, G. biegen , ‘to bend’. See bow, ‘to 
bend’. For the ending see 1st -some. 
Derivatives: buxom-ly, adv., buxom-ness , n. 
Buxus, n., the genus of the box tree {bot.) — L. 
buxus, ‘the box tree’. See box, the tree, 
buy, tr.v. — ME. buggen , biggen, bien , fr. OE. 
by eg an, rel. to OS. buggian , buggean, ON. bygg- 
ja, Goth, bugjan, ‘to buy’. 

Derivatives: buy , n., buy-able , adj., buy-er , n. 
buzz, intr.v. — Of imitative origin. 



Derivatives: buzz, n., buzz-er, n. 
buzzard, n. — ME. busard, fr. OF. bus-ard, 
formed, with change of suff., fr. OF. buis-on , 
bus-on (a regressive derivative of which is F. 
base, ‘buzzard’), fr. L. butednem , acc. of buted, 
‘a kind of falcon or hawk’. See Buteo and cp. 
bittern. 

by, prep, and adv. — ME. bi, by, fr. OE. bi; the 
toneless form is be- (see be-); rel. to OS., OFris. 
bi, MDu. bie, Du. bij, OHG., MHG. bi, G. bet, 
‘by, at, near’, Goth, bi, ‘round about, by’. These 
words are cogn. with the second element in OI. 
a-bhi, ‘toward; to’, Gk. ‘around, about’, 

L. am-bd, ‘both’. See ambi-, amphi-, and cp. the 
first element in but. Cp. also the second element 
in about, above. 

bye, n., something secondary. — Fr. by, prep, 
bye-bye, n., bed; sleep. — A childish word, 
bye-bye, interj., good-by. — A childish word, 
bygone, adj. — Formed from the adv. by and 
gone, pp. of go. 

bylaw, n. — ME. bilaw, prob. meaning lit. ‘vil- 
lage law’, and derived fr. ON, *byldg, which is 
compounded of byr, ‘village’ (which is rel. to 
bua ‘to live’), and log, ‘law’. See be and law and 
cp. boor, bower, ‘cottage’, booth, bound, ‘ready 
for a journey’, byre. 

byre, n., a cow shed. — ME., fr. OE. byre, rel. 
to bur, ‘dwelling’, buan, ‘to dwell’. See be and 
cp. prec. word and words there referred to. 
Byronic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, Lord 



Byron (1788-1824). 

Byronism, n., characteristics of Lord Byron. See 
prec. word and -ism. 

Byrsa, also Bursa, n., name of the citadel of Car- 
thage. — Metathesized from Phoen.-Heb. Botz- 
rd h (cp. Botzrd h — Gk. B<$croppa, later B6axpa, 
name of the capital of Edom), lit. ‘enclosure; 
citadel’, fr. batzdr, ‘he cut off, made inaccessible 
(a technical term of fortification work), but con- 
fused with Gk. (JOpcra, ‘hide’ (see burse), whence 
arose the well-known legend concerning the 
foundation of the citadel of Carthage. 

byssine, adj., made of byssus. — L. byssinus , 
‘made of byssus’, fr. Gk. fluacivos, fr. (Sugtoog. 
See next word and adj. suff. -ine (representing 
Gk. -Ivos). 

byssus, n. — L., fr. ( 5 k. puooo?, ‘fine white linen’, 
a Semitic loan word. Cp. Heb. butz, of s.m., fr. 
Sem. *b-w-$ ( *b-w-tz ), ‘to be white, to surpass 
in whiteness’, whence Heb. betzd h , Arab. bay 4 a h , 
‘egg’. Cp. W. Muss-Amolt, Semitic words in 
Greek and Latin, in Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philol. Association, 23, 80, Note 19. 
Derivatives: byss-al, adj., byss-in, n., byssine 
(q.v.) 

Byzantine, adj., pertaining to Byzantium. L. 
Byzantinus , fr. Byzantium, name of the capital 
of the Eastern Roman Empire. Cp. bezant. For 
the ending see suff. -ine (representing L. -in us). 
Derivative: By zant in-ism, n. 




cab, n., a Hebrew dry measure. — Heb. qabh. 
rel. to Aram. -Syr. qabbd , Arab, qabb, name of a 
measure of capacity, from the Sem. base *q-b-b , 
‘to be hollow’. 

cab, n., carriage. — Abbreviation of cabriolet. 
Derivative: cab , intr. v. 

cab, tr. v., to crib {slang). — Short for cabbage, 
‘to pilfer*. 

cabal, n., a secret intrigue. — F. cabale, fr. Late 
L. cabbala , fr. Mishnaic Heb. qabbald h , ‘recep- 
tion; doctrine received’, fr. Heb. qibbel , ‘he re- 
ceived, accepted’, rel. to Aram. q i bhdl, q°bhdl, 
‘before’, Syr. men q l bhdl , ‘opposite*, Aram.- 
Syr. qabbil, ‘he received, accepted’, Arab, qabila, 
‘was in front of’, qdbaJa, ‘he received, accepted’, 
Ethiop. qabdla , ‘he went to meet, accepted’, 
Akkad, qablu , ‘fight, encounter’. Cp. cabala, 
alcabala, gabella, kabyle, kiblah. 

Derivative: cabal, intr. v., to conspire, 
cabala, n., a system of Jewish mystical interpre- 
tation of the scriptures ( Jewish literary history ). 
— Mishnaic Heb. qabbald K , ‘reception’, in the 
sense of ‘teachings received’. See cabal, 
cabalist, n., a student of cabala. — A hybrid 
formed fr. cabala with suff. -ist. 

Derivative: cabalist-ic , adj. 
cabaret,, n. — F., a loan word fr. MDu. 
cabret , denasalized fr. cambret , camret , fr. 
OPicard cambrete, dimin. of cambre, ‘chamber, 
room’, which is rel. to F. chambre , of s.m. See 
chamber and -et. 

cabas, n., a flat basket. — F., ‘frail, basket’, fr. 
OProveng. cabas, ‘basket of sedge’, fr. VL. *ca- 
pacius, fr. L. capax , gen. capacis, ‘that can con- 
tain much, capacious, spacious’, fr. capio , ca- 
per e, ‘to catch, seize, take, hold’. See captive and 
cp. cabbage, v. 

cabbage, n., plant of the order Brassica . — ME. 
caboche , fr. ONF. (— F.) caboche, ‘head’, fr. 
OF. caboce, formed fr. pejorative pref. ca- and 
boce (F. bosse), ‘a swelling’. See boss, ‘a pro- 
tuberance’, and cp. Boche, cabochon. 
Derivative: cabbage, intr. and tr. v. 
cabbage, tr. and intr. v., to pilfer. — F. cabasser, 
‘to steal’, fr. cabas , ‘basket*. See cabas, 
cabby, n., a cabman (colloq.) — Short for cabman, 
caber, n., a beam. — Gael, cabar , ‘pole, beam’, 
cabildo, n., the chapter of a cathedral. — Sp., 
metathesized fr. L. capitulum , ‘head of a col- 
umn’, dimin. of caput , ‘head*. See capital, adj., 
and cp. chapter. 

cabilliau, n., a codfish. — F. cabillaud, fr. Du. 
kabeljauw, fr. MDu. cabbeliau, fr. ML. cabbel - 
lauwus , altered fr. Sp. bacallao , ‘codfish*, fr. L. 
baculum , ‘stick, staff*. See bacterium and cp. 
bacalao. For sense development cp. stockfish . 
cabin, n. — ME. cabane , fr. F. cabane, fr. Late 
L. capanna, which is of Illyric origin. It. capan- 
na, Sp. cabana also derive fr. Late L. capanna. 
F. cabine and It. cabino are English loan words. 
Cp. caboose. Cp. also cuddy, ‘cabin in a ship*. 
Derivative : cabin , tr. v. 

cabinet, n. — It. gabinetto, prob. dimin. of gabbia, 
‘cage’, fr. L. cavea . See cage and -et. 
Derivative: cabinet-ry, n. 

Cabiri, n. pi., a group of Greek gods ( Greek 
my t hoi.) — L., fr. Gk. Kapetpoi, fr. Heb. kabbir, 
‘great, mighty’, fr. base *k-b-r, ‘to be great, to 
be much, many*. Cp. their title Meyd&ot £eo£, 
‘the great gods’, which corroborates the above 
etymology. 

cable, n. — ME. cable, cabel, kable, fr. F. cable, 
fr. Port, cable, which is a blend of Arab, habl, 
‘rope, cable’, and VL. cap(u)lum , *a halter for 
cattle’, fr. capio , caper e, ‘to catch, seize, take, 
hold’. Arab, habl is rel. to habala , ‘he bound’, 
Heb. hebhel , ‘rope, cord’, Ethiop. habal, ‘rope’, 
habala, ‘he bound’, Akkad, nahbalu , ‘rope, 
snare’, Aram, habhld, ‘cord, rope’. For the ety- 
mology of L. capere see captive. 




Derivatives: cable , v., cabbed, adj., cabl-er, n., 
cabl-ing , n., cabl-et , n. 

cablegram, n. — A blend of cable and telegram, 
cabob, n., roast meat {Anglo-Ind.) — Hind. 
kabdb, fr. Pers. kabdb. 

Derivative: cabob, tr. v. 

cabochon, n., a polished but uncut precious 
stone. — F., fr. caboche , ‘head, pate, noddle, 
nob’. See cabbage. 

Cabomba, n., a genus of aquatic plants (bot.) — 
ModL., a name of American Indian origin, 
caboodle, n., group, lot (slang). — Corruption of 
kit and boodle. See kit, ‘wooden tub’, and 
boodle. 

cabook, n., laterite (Ceylon). — Port, cavouco (al- 
so cabouco), short for pedras de cavouco, ‘quarry 
stones’, fr. cavo, ‘concave*, fr. L. cavus, ‘hollow, 
concave’. See cave, n, 

caboose, n., i) a ship’s galley; 2) the trainmen’s 
car on a goods train. — Du. kabuis, fr. MLG. 
kabuse , a compound word, the first element of 
which is prob. rel. to cabin. The second element 
in MLG. kabuse was perh. orig. identical with 
MLG. bus (— Du. huis) ; see house. Hence 
MLG. kabuse and Du. kabuis would prop, 
mean ‘cabin* house’. 

caboshed, adj., showing the animal’s head full- 
faced (affronte) and without the neck (her.) — 
Formed with suff. -ed fr. F. caboche , ‘head’. See 
cabbage, n. 

cabotage, n., coasting trade. — F., fr. caboter, 
‘to coast*, fr. Sp. cabo, ‘cape, promontory’, fr. 
L. caput , ‘head’. See capital, adj., and cp. cape, 
‘promontory’. 

cabrerite, n., a hydrous arsenate of nickel, cobalt 
and magnesium (mineral ) — Named after the 
Sierra Cabrera in Spain. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

cabrilla, n., any fish of the genus Serranus. — 
Sp., dimin. of cabra, ‘she-goat’, fr. L. capra, of 
s.m. See cabriolet. 

cabriole, n., a form of leg (furniture). — Prob. 
fr. F. cabriole, ‘leap of a goat, caper’. See next 
word. 

cabriolet, n., a light two-wheeled carriage. — F., 
fr. cabriole, ‘leap of a goat, caper’, fr. cabrioler , 
caprioter , ‘to leap like a goat, to caper’, fr. It. 
capriolare , fr. capriuolo, ‘roebuck’, fr. L. capre- 
olus, dimin. formed fr. caper , ‘he goat’, whence 
capra , ‘she-goat’, which is rel. to Umbr. kabru, 
kaprum (acc.), ‘he-goat’, and cogn. with Gk. 
xarcpog, ‘boar’, OE. hcefer, ON .hafr, ‘he-goat’, 
G. Habergeiss, ‘goatsucker’ ; so called from its 
easy motion. Cp. caper, v. Cp. also cab, ‘carriage’, 
cabriole, Capella, Caprella, capreol, Capreolus, 
capri-, capric, Capricorn, caprification, caprine, 
capriole, cheverel, chevron, chevrotain. 
cac-, form of caco- before a vowel 
Cacalia, n., a genus of plants, the Indian plan- 
tain (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xaxaXia, name of 
a plant. 

cacao, n. — Sp., fr. Nahuatl caca-uatl , ‘cacao 
seed’. See coco. 

cachalot, n., the sperm whale. — F., fr. Sp. ca- 
chalot e, fr. Port, cacholotte , lit. ‘thick-headed’, 
fr. cachola, ‘head, pate’, which is perh. a dimin. 
of cacha, ‘handle of a razor’, fr. VL. capula, 
pi. of capulum, corresponding to L. cap ulus, 
‘handle, hilt of a sword’, fr. capere, ‘to catch, 
seize’. See captive. 

cache, n., hiding place. — F., ‘hiding place’, back 
formation fr. cacher , ‘to hide’, fr. VL. *coacti- 
care, ‘to press together’, freq. fr. L. code tare, 
itself freq. fr. edge re, pp. code t us, ‘to press to- 
gether, force’. See co- and act and cp. coact, 
cogent. Cp. also cachet. 

Derivative : cache, v. 

cachectic, adj., pertaining to cachexia. — Gk. 
xaxexTix6?, fr. xacxexTrjg, ‘in a bad habit of the 
body’, fr. xax6g, ‘bad’, and lyziv, ‘ t0 have*. See 



cachexy and -ic. 

cachet, n., a distinguishing mark of quality or 
authenticity. — F., ‘seal, stamp’, fr. cacher, ‘to 
hide’. See cache. 

cachexia, cachexy, n., bad general state of health 
(med.) — L., fr. Gk. xxye^id, lit. ‘bad habit’, fr. 
xax6g, ‘bad’, and e£u;, ‘state, condition, habit’. 
For the first element see caco-. The second ele- 
ment derives fr. ^x et<u (f° r *ex eLV > C P- th® f u1 - 
e£to), which is cogn. with]OI. sahate, ‘he masters’, 
sahah, ‘victory’, Goth, sigis, OE. sige, ‘victory’. 
See scheme and cp. words there referred to. 
cachinnate, intr.'v., to laugh loudly. — • L. cachin- 
ndt-(um), pp. stem of cachinndre , ‘to laugh 
loudly’, of imitative origin. Cp. OI. kdkhati , 
kakkhati , khakhati , ‘laughs’, Gk. xaxa^etv, later 
form xaxxa^eiv, ‘to laugh loudly’, OHG. ka- 
chazzen, of s.m., Arm. xaxank\ ‘violent laugh- 
ter’, which are all imitative, 
cachinnation, n., loud laughter. — L. cachin- 
ndtid, gen. -onis, ‘violent laughter’, fr. cachinndt - 
(urn), pp. stem of cachinndre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

cacholong, n., an opaque variety of opal. — F., 
fr. a Kalmuck word meaning ‘beautiful stone’, 
cachou, n. — F. See cashew, catechu. 

Cachrys, n., a genus of herbs of the carrot family 
(bot.) — Gk. xdxpuc, ‘parched barley, catkin*, 
prob. rel. to x^YXP 01 ?, ‘millet’. Cp. Cenchrus. 
cachucha, n„ a Spanish dance. — Sp., lit. ‘reci- 
pient’, fr. cacho , ‘saucepan’, fr. VL. *cacculus, 
‘an earthen pot for cooking’. See cockle, ‘stove’, 
cacique, n., a West Indian chief. — Sp., from a 
Haitian language. . 

cachunde, n., a pastil (pharm.) — Sp., fr. cachu. 
See cashew, catechu. 

cack, intr. v., to void excrement (dial.) — ME. 
cakken , fr. L. cacare , which, like Gk. xaxxdv, 
Russ. kdkat\ Mir. caccaim , etc., derives from 
the I.-E. child’s word *kakka , ‘to void excre- 
ment’. Cp. Cagot. 

cackle, intr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. Du. 
kakelen , ‘to chatter, gabble’. Cp. also quack 
and gabble. 

Derivatives: cackle, n., cackl-er, n., cackl-ing, n. 
caco, n., a bandit. — Sp., ‘thief’, fr. L. Cdcus = 
Gk. Kaxo s, son of Vulcan; he terrified the 
country round about Mount Aventinus by his 
robberies and was slain by Hercules, 
caco-, before a vowel cac-, combining form 
meaning ‘bad, ill, poor’. — Gk. xaxo-, xax-, fr. 
xaxoq, ‘bad, evil’, prob. orig. a word from the 
child’s language. Cp. the first element in ca- 
chexy, kakistocracy, and the second element in 
stomacace. 

cacodyl, n., a poisonous, malodorous radical 
As(CHa) 2 (chem.) — Lit. ‘ill smelling matter’; 
coined by the Swedish chemist Baron Jons 
Jakob Berzelius (1779-1848) from Gk. xaxd>$7)t;, 
‘ill smelling’, and suff. -yl. Gk. xaxcoSi^ is com- 
pounded of xaxo- (see caco-) and the stem of 
3 £eiv, ‘to smell’. See ozo-, odor, 
cacoepy, n., bad pronunciation. — Gk. xaxo- 
£-rceia, ‘bad language’, compounded of xaxo- 
(see caco-) and -crcsta, fr. ‘word*. See 

epos and cp. orthoepy. 

Derivatives: cacoep-ist, n., cacoep-ist-ic, adj. 
cacoethes, n., a bad habit. — Gk. xax6r)^eg, neut. 
of the adj. xaxoyj&rjg, ‘of ill habits’, used as a 
noun; compounded of xaxo- (see caco-) and 
‘habit’. See ethic. 

cacography, n., bad writing. — Compounded of 
caco- and Gk. -ypaqxa, fr. ypacpeiv, ‘to write’. 
See -graphy and cp. calligraphy, 
cacology, n., bad speaking; bad pronunciation. 
— Compounded of caco- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6yoi;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
caconym, n., a bad name. — Compounded of 
caco- and Gk. ovufjta, dialectal form of ovo^a. 
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‘name’. See name and cp. onomato-. 

Derivative: caconym-ic, adj. 
cacoon, n., the tropical bean. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

cacophonous, adj., ill-sounding. — Gk. xax6- 
gxovog, compounded of xocxo- (see caco-) and 
<fxovrj, ‘sound, voice’. See phone. For E. -ous , 
as equivalent to Gk. -og, see suff. -ous. 
cacophony, n., a harsh or discordant sound. — 
Gk. xaxoqpcovta, fr. xax6cpo>vog. See prec. word 
and -y (representing Gk. -ta). 

Cactaceae, n. pi., the cactus family (60/.) — 
ModL., formed fr. cactus with suff. aceae. 
cactaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
cactiform, adj., resembling a cactus in form. — 
Compounded of Cactus and -form, 
cactus, n. — L., ‘a prickly plant’, fr. Gk. xaxTog, 
of s.m., which is prob. a pre-Hellenic word of 
unknown origin. 

cacuminal, adj., 1) pertaining to the top; 2) in 
phonetics, pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
turned upward; cerebral. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. cacumen , ‘top, summit’, which is 
cogn. with OI. kakubh ‘peak’, kakud ‘peak, 
top’, kakud-, ‘mouth-cavity, palate’; from a 
dental enlargement of the reduplication of I.-E. 
base *qeu -, ‘to bend’, for which see cubit, high. 
L. cacumen prob. developed fr. orig. * kakud 
under the influence of acumen , ‘sharpened 
point’ (see acumen). 

cacuminate, tr. v., to make pointed or sharp. — 
L. cacuminatus, pp. of cacuminare , ‘to point’, 
fr. cacumen , gen. cacuminis. See prec. word and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative : cacumin-ation , n. 
cacuminous, adj., pointed (said of the top of 
a tree). — See cacuminal and -ous. 

Cacus, n., son of Vulcan, a giant, slain by Her- 
cules in his cave in the Aventine {Roman my- 
thol.) — L. Cacus , of uncertain etymology, 
cad, n. — Shortened fr. caddie, caddy. 
Derivatives: cadd-ish , adj., cadd-ish-ly , adv., 
cadd-ish-ness, n. 

cadamba, n., an East Indian tree. — Kanarese 
ka 4 amba~. Cp. OI. kadambdh , ‘Nauclea cadam- 
ba’, which is prob. of Dravidian origin (see 
Manfred Mayrhofer, A Concise Etymol. San- 
skrit Dictionary I, 144 and 149). 
cadastral, adj., pertaining to a cadaster. — F., 
fr. cadastre. See cadastre and adj. suff. -al. 
cadastre, cadaster, n. — F. cadastre , ‘register of 
the survey of lands’, fr. OProveng. cadastre, fr. 
It. catastro , catasto , fr. Olt. catastico , fr. Late 
Gk. xocTowm xov, ‘register’, lit. ‘by the line’, 
formed fr. Gk. xocxi (see cata-) and cmyog, 
‘row, line’. See acrostic. 

cadaver, n., a dead body, a corpse. — L., ‘a dead 
body, a corpse’, fr. cadere , ‘to fall’ ; see cadence. 
For sense development cp. Gk. 7rr£jfxa, ‘corpse’, 
which is rel. to rAr.-zw, ‘to fall’ (perf. iterxcoxa), 
and Heb. n*bhela h , ‘carcass, corpse’, fr. nabhSl , 
‘it decayed, withered’, which is rel. to naphdl , 
‘he fell’. Cp. ptomaine . 

Derivatives: cadav-er-ic, adj., cadaverous (q.v.) 
cadaverous, adj., looking like a corpse; pale. — 
L. cadaverdsus, ‘corpselike’, fr. cadaver , ‘a dead 
body, corpse’. See cadaver and -ous. 
Derivatives: cadaverous-ly , adv., cadaverous- 
ness, n. 

caddie, caddy, n., a person who carries one’s golf 
clubs, etc. — F. cadet. See cadet and cp. cad. 
Derivative: caddie, caddy, to act as a caddie, 
caddis, n., 1) worsted yam {obsol .) ; 2) lint. — 
Prob. fr. OF. cadaz, cadas, also cadarce , fr. 
OProveng. cadarz , which is of uncertain origin ; 
confused with F. cadis, ‘light woolen serge’. 
See next word. 

caddis, n., a kind of cheap serge. — F. cadis, 
‘light woolen serge’, fr. OProveng. cadis , prob. 
fr. Sp. cadiz, of s.m., which apparently comes 
from the name of the city of Cadiz and orig. 
meant ‘material made at Cadiz’, 
caddie, n., the larva of the caddis fly. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

caddy, n., a small box ; orig. used only in the sense 
of tea caddy. — Fr. earlier catty, prop, ‘a box 
containing a catty of tea’, fr. Malay kati, a 
weight of 1 1/3 lb. Cp. catty. 



cade, n., a small barrel. — F., fr. L. cadus , ‘bottle, 
jar, jug’, fr. Gk. xa&og, fr. Heb. kadh, ‘pitcher’, 
prop, ‘a rounded vessel’, fr. base *k-d-d, ‘to be 
round’. Cp. cadus. 

cade, n., a juniper ( Juniper us oxycedrus ). — F., 
fr. OProveng. cade, fr. Late L. catanus, ‘cedar 
juniper*, which is prob. a loan word fr. Sabine 
catanus , ‘a plant with pointed leaves’, fr. Sabine- 
L. cat us. ‘sharp, pointed’. See hone. 

-cade, suff. denoting a group or the contest of a 
group. — Adopted fr. the suff. -cade in caval- 
cade (q.v.); accordingly this suff. is the equi- 
valent of L. ~{i)cdtus. See 2nd -ade and cp, aqua- 
cade, motorcade and subst. suff. -ate. 
cadence, n. — F., fr. It. cadenza, fr. VL. *cadentia , 
a fern, noun, fr. L. cadent ia, neut. pi, of cade ns, 
gen, -ends, pres. part, of cadere, ‘to fall*, which 
is cogn. with OI. Sad-, ‘to fall down’, Arm. gac- 
num, ‘to fall, become low’, and possibly also 
with It. casair, W. cesair, Co. keser, ‘hail’. Cp. 
chance, which is a doublet of cadence. Cp. also 
accident, cadaver, cadenza, caducity, .cascade, 
case, ‘condition’, casual, cheat, chute, coincide, 
decadence, decay, decheance, deciduous, escheat, 
incident, occasion, Occident, parachute, recidivist. 
Derivatives: cadence, tr. v., cadenc-ed, adj., 
cadenc-y , n. 

cadenza, n., an ornamental flourish {music). — 
It., fr. VL. * cadent ia; prop, ‘a flourish before 
the cadence’, whence its name. See cadence, 
cadet, n., 1) a younger son or brother; 2) a stu- 
dent at a military or naval school. — F., fr. 
Gascon capdet, which corresponds to OProveng. 
capdei, ‘chief’, fr. VL. *capitellus , dimin. formed 
fr. L. caput, gen. capitis, ‘head’. See capital, adj,, 
and cp. cad, caddie. 

cadge, v., to beg. — Back formation fr. cadger. 

For similar back formations cp. peddle , swindle. 
cadger, n., a hawker. — The word orig. denoted 
‘one who brought in a cadge or basket eggs, 
poultry etc. from the country to the market’. 
Cadge derives fr. F. cage in thesense of ‘basket’. 
See cage. 

cadi, n., a minor Mohammedan judge. — Arab. 
qddi, ‘judge’, prop, partic. of qddd, ‘he decided’, 
rel. to Heb. qdtzin , ‘judge, prince, leader’. Cp. 

alcalde. 

cadjan, n., palm leaves for thatching or matting. 

— Malay kajang , *a matting of palm leaves’. 
Cadmean, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, Cad- 
mus. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Cadmeus, 
fr. Gk. KaSjxeTog, ‘Cadmean’, fr. KaSfxog, ‘Cad- 
mus’. See Cadmus. 

cadmia, n., calamine. — L. cadmia. See next 
word. 

cadmium, n., a white metallic element {chem.) — 
ModL., coined by its discoverer, the German 
chemist Friedrich Strohmeyer (1776-1835) in 
1817, fr. L. cadmia, ‘calamine’, fr. Gk. xaS{zeia, 
of s.m., which stands for KaS^eta (scil. y?}), lit. 
‘Cadmean (earth)’, fr. KaSp.og, ‘Cadmus’. See 
next word. 

Derivative: cadm-ic, adj. 

Cadmus, n., son of the Phoenician king Agenor 
and founder of Thebes {Greek mythol.) — L., 
fr. Gk. KaSpog, a name of Sem. origin, prop, 
denoting ‘the man who came from the East’. 
Cp. Heb. qedem (fr. base qadm-), ‘East’, qiddim, 
‘he was in front, met’, qadmon , ‘eastern; an- 
cient’, Ugar. qdm, ‘front’, Arab, qadama, Ethiop. 
qadama, ‘he preceded’, Akkad, qudmu, ‘front; 
former time’. Cp. cadmium, calamine, camillus. 
For other mythological names of Hebrew origin 
cp. Danae , Danaus , Niobe . 
cadre, n., frame, framework; framework of a 
regiment. — F., fr. It. quadro, fr. L. quadrus, 
‘square’. See quadri-. 

caduceus, n., the wand of a herald, specif., the 
wand of Hermes (Mercury). — L. caduceus , 
‘herald’s staff’, fr. Dor. Gk. xdtp6x£iov (corre- 
sponding fC Att. XTjpuxetov), of s.m., fr. xapu£ 
(resp. xT)pu£)> ‘herald’, whence xapua-aeLv (resp. 
xYjpucroetv), ‘to proclaim’ (said of a herald); rel. 
to Gk. xapxoupetv, ‘to resound’, and cogn. with 
OI. carkarti , ‘mentions with praise’, carkftih, 
‘praise, glory’, karuh, ‘singer, poet’, OHG. 
-hruod, -ruod (in compounds), ON. hrodr, OE. 
hred , ‘fame; glory’. Cp. kerygma. Cp. also 



rummer. 

caducity, n., perishableness. — F. caducite , ‘per- 
ishableness, frailty’, fr. caduc, ‘perishable, frail’, 
fr. L. cadiicus, ‘falling, fallen, inclined to fall’, 
fr. cadere, ‘to fall’. See cadence and -ity. 
caducous, adj., perishable. — L, cadiicus. See 
prec. word. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, 
see suff. -ous. 

cadus, n., a large vessel for liquids. — L., fr. Gk. 
xa8o g. See cade, ‘a small barrel’, 
caecal, adj., pertaining to the caecum {anat.) — 
Formed fr. caecum with adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative : caecal-ly, adv. 

Caecias, n., personification of the northeast 
wind. — L. caecias, fr. Gk. xaixtag, ‘northeast 
wind’, lit. ‘the dark one’, cogn. with L. caecus , 
‘blind’; see next word. For sense development 
cp. Aquilo. 

caecum, n., the blind gut {anat.) — L., neut. of 
the adj. caecus , ‘blind’, in ML. colon caecum, 
‘blind gut’, a medical term traceable to the 
definition of the blind gut as too evxepou TixpXov- 
ti (lit. ‘some blind part of the intestine’), given 
by Aristotle in his work Departibusanimalium, 
3, 14. L. caecus is cogn. with Gk. xaixtocg, 
‘northeast wind’, lit. ‘the dark one’ (cp. L. 
Aquilo, ‘north wind’, fr. aquilus, ‘dark’), OI. 
kekarah, ‘squinting’, Olr. caech, ‘one-eyed’, 
Mir. let-chaech, ‘squinting’, W. coeg, ‘empty’, 
coeg-ddall , ‘one-eyed’, Goth .'haihs, ‘one-eyed’. 
Cp. Caecias, cecity, and the second element in 
pichiciago. 

Caeoma,n., a form genus of rusts {bot .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. xaCeiv, which prob. stands for xaf-tsiv, 
‘to burn’, whence xauarog, ‘burnt’, xaucmxog, 
‘capable of burning’ (see caustic); so called 
because of its fiery-red color. 

Caesar, masc. PN. — L.,of uncertain origin. Cp. 
czar, kaiser. 

Derivatives: Caesar -ism, n., Caesar-ize, tr. and 
intr. v. 

Caesarean, adj., 1) pertaining to Caesar; 2) per- 
taining to the Caesarian section. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Caesareus, fr. Caesar. See 
Caesar. 

Caesarean section, Caesarean operation. — So 
called from the belief that Julius Caesar was 
thus delivered. This belief is refuted by the fact 
that the mother of Caesar was still, alive at 
the time of the Gallic wars, whereas, on the 
other hand, we know that in antiquity this 
operation was never performed on the living 
mother. 

Caesarian, adj., Caesarean. — L. Caesarianus , 
fr. Caesar. See Caesar, Caesarean. 

Caesarism, caesarism, n., an absolute govern- 
ment resembling that of Caesar; imperialism. — 
F. cesar isme, coined by the French man of let- 
ters and dramatist Auguste Romieu (1800-1855) 
fr. Cesar (fr. L. Caesar) and suff -isme. See 
Caesar and -ism. 

caesious, adj., grayish blue. — L. caesius , ‘bluish 
gray’, of uncertain etymology. It possibly de- 
rives fr. *qaid-to~, or *qait-to -, ‘bright, shining’, 
and is rel. to caelum , ‘ceiling’. See celestial and 
cp. words there referred to. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
caesium, n. — See cesium, 
caesura, n., break in a verse {pros.) — L., ‘a cut- 
ting’, formed fr. caesus , pp. of caedere, ‘to cut’. 
See cement and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : caesur-al, caesur-ic , adjs. 
cafard, n., a hypocrite. — F., ‘hypocrite’, fr. 
Arab, kafir, ‘infidel’, part, of kdfara, ‘he blotted 
out, covered; he denied’, with substitution of 
the French pejorative suff. -ard for the unusual 
ending - ir . See Kaffir and -ard. 
cafardise, n., hypocrisy. — F„ ‘hypocrisy’, for- 
med fr. prec. word with suff. -ise. 
cafe, n., 1) coffee; 2) coffeehouse; restaurant. — 
F., fr. It. caffi, fr. Turk, qahve, fr. Arab, qdhva A , 
‘wine; coffee’. See coffee, 
cafeteria, n., a restaurant at which the patrons 
serve themselves from the food displayed at a 
counter. — Mexican Sp., meaning ‘retail coffee 
store’. Cp. F. ca/etiire and see prec. word, 
caffeine, caffein, n., an alkaloid obtained from 
coffee and tea {chem.) — F. cafeine, fr. cafe. 
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‘coffee’. See coffee and chem. suff. -ine, resp. -in. 
cafila, n., a convoy of travelers, caravan. — Arab. 
qdfila h , fem. used as a collective noun fr. qdfil, 
‘one who returns from a journey’, part, of qd- 
fala, ‘he returned from a journey’, 
cafiz, n., a measure of capacity. — Sp., fr. Arab. 
qaffz, a measure for corn, 
caftan, n., a long-sleeved garment worn in Tur- 
key, Egypt, etc. — Turk, qaftanfr. Arab .qaftdn, 
fr. Pers. khaftan. 

cage, n. — F., fr. L. cavea, ‘an excavated place, 
a hollow, cavity; enclosure for animals, cage’, 
fr. cavus, ‘hollow’. Cp. It. gabbia, ‘basket for 
fowls, coop’, gaggia, ‘basket’, OProveng. gabia , 
‘prison’, Sp. gavia , ‘a place where madmen 
are confined’, which all derive fr. L. cavea , and 
see cave, n. Cp. also cabinet, cadger, cajole, 
decoy, gabion, jail. 

Derivatives: cage, tr. v., cag-er , n. 

Cagot, n., one of an outcast race in southern 
France. — F., ‘bigot, hypocrite’, from cagot, 
‘leper’, a word of the Bearn dialect, derived fr. 
L. cacare , ‘to stool’ (see cack), used in a pejora- 
tive sense to denote the leper, the hypocrite, 
the deceiver, etc. 

cahier, n., a number of sheets of paper stitched 
together, a report. — F., fr. OF. quaer, caer, cater , 
fr. VL. quaternion, ‘four sheets of paper’, fr. L. 
quaterni, ‘four together, four each’ See quire, 
‘sheets of paper’. 

cahnite, n., a hydrous calcium boroarsenate 
(mineral.) — Named after L. Cahn, of Colorado 
(U.S.A.) For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
caiman, n. — See cayman. 

Cain, n., in the Bible, the oldest son of Adam and 
Eve. — L., fr. Gk. Kociv, fr. Heb. Qayin , lit. 
‘created, creature’, from stem q-y-n , ‘to form, 
fashion’, whence also qayin, ‘weapon’, lit. ‘that 
which is formed by the craftsman’. The same 
base appears in Aram, qena'd, Syr. qenayd, 
‘worker in metal’, and inArab.<?<2j7z, ‘craftsman, 
worker in steel or another metal, smith’. These 
words are rel. to Heb. qdnd h , ‘he created, formed 
made’ (for this meaning see Gen. 14: 19 and 22, 
Deut. 32:6, Ps. 139:13, Prov. 8:22), whence 
developed the meanings ‘he got, acquired; he 
bought’. This relationship between the name 
Qayin and the verb qdnd h accounts best for the 
fact that in Gen. 4:1 Eve explains the name 
Qdyin with the word qanithi. This word is usually 
translated, ‘I have gotten’, but it is more prob- 
able that its sense here is ‘I have formed’, ‘I 
have made’. See U. Cassuto, A Commentary on 
the Book of Genesis, Part One, From Adam to 
Noah, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1961, 
pp. 196-202. Cp. Elkanah, kinah. 
caique, n., a light rowing or sailing boat, used 
esp. on the Bosporus. — F., fr. It. caicco, fr. 
Turk, kayik. 

caird, n., a wandering tinker (Scot.) — Gael., Ir. 
ceard, ‘tinker*, rel. to. OIr. cerd,' ‘smith; poet’, 
W. cerdd, ‘song’, and prob. cogn. with Gk. 
x£p8o?, ‘gain, profit’. 

calm, n., a heap of stones. — Gael, earn, gen. 
cairn , ‘heap’, rel. to W. and Ir. cam, of s.m. Cp. 
the first element in cairngorm, 
cairngorm, n., a yellow crystal. — From the name 
of the Scottish mountain Cairngorm, where it is 
found. This name is compounded of cairn and 
Gael, gorm, ‘blue’. 

caisson, n., box, chest. — F., fr. It. cassone, which 
is formed with the augment, suff. -one fr. cassa, 
fr. L. capsa , ‘chest, box, receptacle’. See case, 
‘chest’, and -oon and cp. capsule. 

Derivative: caisson-ed , adj. 
caitiff, n., a mean person, a coward; adj., mean, 
cowardly. — ME. caitif, ‘captive, miserable’, fr. 
ONF. caitif, \ which corresponds to OF. chaitif 
‘captive; wretched’ (whence F. chitif ‘weak, 
sickly; miserable, wretched’), fr. L. captivus , 
‘prisoner’ (see captive). Caitiff represents the 
early borrowing, its doublet captive is a later 
scholarly form; both came into English through 
the medium of French. 

caja, n., a cashier’s office. — Sp., ‘box, chest, 
cashier’s office, fr.L.a7/wa, ‘box, chest’, fr. caper e, 
‘to catch, seize, take, receive, hold’. See case, 
‘box’, and cp. cash, ‘ready money’. Cp. alsocajeta. 



cajaput, cajeput, n. — Variants of cajuput. 
cajeta, n., a small chest. — Sp., dimin. of caja, 
‘box, chest’. See caja. 

cajole, tr. and intr. v. — F. cajoler. The word orig. 
meant ‘to chatter like a jay in a cage’ and is an 
alteration of gaioler (a word used in the 1 6th 
cent.), fr. Picard gaiole, ‘cage’, fr. Late L 
caveola, ‘cage’, dimin. of L. cavea , ‘cage’ ; see 
cage. The change of gaioler to cajoler is due 
to the influence of F. cage. 

Derivatives: cajole, n., cajole-ment, n., cajol-er, 
n., cajol-er-y , n., cajol-ing, adj., cajol-ing-ly, adv. 
Cajun, n., a native of Louisiana, supposed to be 
of Acadian French descent. — Corruption of 
Acadian. 

cajuput, n., an East Indian tree. — Malay kdyu- 
putih , lit., ‘white tree’, fr. kayu , ‘tree’, and 
putih, ‘white’. 

cake, n. — ME., fr. ON. kaka, rel. to MDu. koke, 
Du. koek, its dimin. koekje, OHG. chuohho, 
kuocho, MHG. kuoche , G. Kuchen ; prob. of 
imitative origin. The a-o gradation of these 
words testifies to their Teut. origin (cp. ON. 
taka , ‘take’, tdk, ‘took’). They are not related 
to cook. Cp. cooky, kuchen. Cp. also Cockaigne. 
Derivatives: cake, v., cak-y, adj. 

Cakile, n., a genus of plants of the mustard family 
(bot.) — F., fr. Arab, qaqulld, also qaqulla h , 
name of a plant. 

Calabar bean. — Named after Calabar on the 
west coast of Africa. 

calabash, n., a tropical tree of the bignonia 
family and its gourdlike fruit. — F. calebasse, 
fr. Sp. calabaza, corruption of Arab. qdr"a h 
ydbisa h , ‘dry gourd’. 

calaber, n., a kind of squirrel fur. — Fr. Calabre, 
French name of Calabria, the southeastern 
peninsula of Italy. 

calaboose, n. , a prison (Southern part of the U.S.A .) 

— Sp. caiabozo , ‘prison, cell’, prob. fr. VL. *ca- 
laf odium, which is compounded of pre-Latin 
*calar, ‘a protected place, cave’, and L. fodere , 
‘to dig’. See fosse. 

Caladium, n., a genus of plants of the arum family 
(bot.) — ModL., coined by Rumph in 1750 fr. 
Malay kaladi, ‘a kind of arum’. 

Calamagrostis, n., the reed bent grass (bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. xaXa^ot;, ‘a reed’, 
and < 5 typtocm.<;, ‘a grass’. See Calamus and 
Agrostis. 

calamanco, n., a woolen cloth. — Cp. ML. cala - 
macus, calamancus , Sp. calamaco, G. Kalamank, 
Kalmank ; of uncertain origin, 
calamander wood, calamander, n., wood of a tree 
growing in Ceylon. — Corruption of Coroman- 
del, name of part of the eastern coast of 
southern India. 

calamary, n., squid. — L. calamarius, ‘pertaining 
to a pen’, fr. calamus, ‘reed, pen’, fr. Gk. xaXa- 
[lqc,, prob. an assimilated form of orig. *xoX<x- 
p.oq, and, accordingly, cognate with L. culmus, 
‘stock, stem’. See culm, ‘stem of grasses', and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the first 
element in calamint, caramel, 
calamine, n., a kind of zinc ore. — F., fr. ML. 
calamina, fr. L. cadmia, fr. Gk. xa$(zeux, ‘cala- 
mine’, fr. KaSjjLog, ‘Cadmus’, the founder of 
Thebes; so called because this mineral was found 
first in the vicinity of Thebes. See Cadmus, 
cadmium. 

calamint, n., an aromatic plant. — ME. calament, 
fr. OF. calament , fr. ML. calamentum, fr. L. cala- 
minthe, fr. Gk. xaXa^uvfbj, which is compounded 
of xaXap.0?, ‘reed’, and pivfh}, ‘minth’. See 
calamary and mint, ‘an aromatic herb’. For the 
contraction of *xaXap.o-(jwvfhg into xaXa^dvlb) 
see haplology. 

calamitous, adj., producing calamity, disastrous. 

— F. calamiteux (fem. -euse), fr. L. calamitosus, 
haplological contraction of * calami tat osus, fr. 
calamitas. See next word and -ous. 
Derivatives: calamitous-ly, adv., calamitous- 
ness, n. 

calamity, n., misery; disaster. — F. calamite, fr. 
L. calamitdtem, acc. of calamitas , ‘damage, in- 
jury, loss, misfortune’, with the primary mean- 
ing ‘blow’, rel. to in-columis , ‘unimpaired, un- 
injured’, fr. I.-E. bas e*qel(d)-, * qo 1 (a)-, * to strike, 



beat’, whence also Gk. xXav, ‘to break’, xXijpos, 
Dor. xXapo<;, prop, ‘little piece of wood lopped 
off (used for casting lots)’, hence ‘a casting of 
lots’. See holt and cp. words there referred to. 

calamus, n., reed. — L. See calamary. 

calando, adv. and adj., growing slower ( mus .) — 
It., fr. calare, ‘to let down, lower’, fr. L. ca- 
Idre, chaldre , ‘to let down’, fr. Gk. yaXav, ‘to 
let down, loosen’. 

Calanthe, n., a genus of orchids (bot.) — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. xaX6<;, ‘beautiful’, and 
<£v#oq, ‘flower’. See calo- and anther. 

calapite, n., mass found in coconuts. — Fr. Malay 
kalapa , ‘coco tree’. 

calash, n.,*a kind of carriage. — F. caliche , fr. 
Czech kolesa, ‘wheels, carriage’, pi. of koleso, 
‘wheel*, fr. kolo, ‘wheel’, which is rel. to OPruss. 
kelan, ‘wheel’, and cogn. with Gk. xuxXo<;, 
‘circle’, OE. hweogol, hweol, ‘wheel’. See wheel 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative : calash, tr. v. 

Calathea, n., a genus of plants of the arrowroot 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xika&oq, ‘bas- 
ket’ (see next word); so called from the shape 
of the flowers. 

calathus, n., a basket ( Greek antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. 
xaXaOo.;, ‘basket’, prop, meaning ‘a plaited 
basket’, and rel. toxXw&etv, ‘to spin’. See Clotho 
and cp. Clostridium. 

calcaneum, n., one* of the bones of the tarsus 
( anat .) — L. calcaneum (rarely calcaneus ), 
‘heel’, a derivative of calx , gen. calcis, of s.m. 
See Calceolaria, and cp. calk, ‘to stop up the 
seams of a ship with oakum’. 

calcaneus, n., one of the bones of the tarsus (anat.) 
— See prec. word. 

calcareous, adj., pertaining to, or containing, 
lime or calcium. — L. calcar i us, ‘pertaining to 
lime’, fr. calx, gen. calcis , ‘limestone, lime, 
pebble’, a loan word fr. Gk. x<£Xi£, ‘small stone, 
pebble’, which prob. derives fr. I.-E. *(s)q(h)e- 
liq-, enlargement of base *(s)qel-, ‘to cut, cleaye, 
split’. See colter and cp. silica. Cp. also calcine, 
calculate, calculus, calx, cauk, causeway, causey, 
chalk, chaussee. — The right spelling of the word 
would be calcar ious (a form now obsolete), the 
English correspondence of L. - arias being 
-arious (or -ary). 

Derivatives: calcareous-ly, adv., calcareous-ness, 
n. 

calceate, adj., shod (said of members of religious 
orders). — L. calcedtus, pp. of calceare , ‘to 
furnish with shoes’, fr. calceus. See Calceolaria 
and adj. suff. -ate and cp. discalceate. 

ealced, adj., calceate. — Formed with suff. -ed 
fr. L. calceus, ‘shoe’. See next word. 

Calceolaria, n., a genus of plants of the figwort 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. calceolarius, ‘shoe- 
maker’, fr. calceolus, ‘a little shoe’, dimin. of 
calceus, ‘shoe’, fr. calx, geri. calcis, ‘heel’, which 
is rel. to calcar, ‘spur’, caliga, ‘military shoe or 
sandal’, inculcare , ‘to tread down’, calcitrare, 
‘to kick, be stubborn’, and cogn. with OSlav, 
kluka, ‘knee’, Lith. kulnas, kulnis , ‘heel’, Lith. 
kitlse, kulSis, OPruss. eulezi, ‘hip’, Lith. kul(k)- 
sis , kulksnis , ‘ankle, hock’. All these words 
prob. meant orig. ‘something bent’ and derive 
fr. I.-E. base *(s)qel-, ‘crooked, bent’, whence 
also Gk. xroXea, xtoXrj, ‘ thighbone’, xtoXov, ‘limb, 
member’. See colon, ‘punctuation mark’, and 
cp. calcaneum, caliga, calk, ‘to stop up the 
seams of a ship with oakum’, calk, ‘to copy’, 
calkin, caltrop, cockatrice, discalceate, incul- 
cate, recalcitrate. This genus of plants was called 
Calceolaria from the slipperlike appearance of 
the flower. 

Calchas, n., son of Thestor, soothsayer of the 
Greeks before Troy (Greek mythol . ) — L. Cal- 
chas , fr. Gk. KaX^ag, a name of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

calci-, combining form denoting ‘lime’ or ‘cal- 
cium’. — L. calci-, stem of calx, gen. calcis, 
‘lime’. See calcareous. 

calcic, adj., pertaining to lime or calcium. — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. L. calx, gen. calcis, 
‘lime’. See calcareous. 

calciferous, adj., containing carbonate of lime. — 
Lit. ‘lime-bearing’, compounded of calci- and 
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L. ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See -ferous. 
calcification, n., conversion into chalk; petri- 
faction, ossification. — See calci- and -fica- 
tion. 

calcify, tr. v., to make calcareous; intr. v., to 
become calcareous. — F. cakifier. See calci- 
and -fy. 

calcination, n., the act qt process of calcining. — 

F. , fr. calciner , ‘to calcine’. See next word and 
-ation. 

calcine, tr. v., i) to reduce to calx by heat; 2) to 
burn to ashes. — F. calciner , fr. ML. calcindre , 
‘to reduce to lime’, fr. L. calx, gen. calcis , ‘lime’. 
See calcareous. 

calciphylaxis, n., increased sensitivity to cal- 
cium (med.) — A Medical L. hybrid coined by 
Dr. Hans Selye (born in 1907), professor of the 
University of Montreal, fr. calcium, a word of 
Latin origin, and .Gk. 4 a watching, 

guarding’. See phylaxis. 

calcite, n., native calcium carbonate ( mineral .) — 

G. Calcit, a hybrid coined by the Austrian 
mineralogist and geologist Wilhelm Karl von 
Haidinger (1795-1871) fr. L. calx , gen. calcis , 
‘lime’, and suff. -it, fr. Gk. -Izr^q. See calcareous 
and subst, suff. -ite. 

calcium, a metallic element ( chem .) — ModL., 
coined by the English chemist Sir Humphrey 
Davy (1788-1829) fr. L. calx , calcis , ‘lime’. See 
calx, calcareous. 

calculable, adj. — F. calculable , fr. calculer , ‘to 
compute, reckon, calculate’, fr. L. calculare. See 
calculate and -able. 

Derivatives: calculabil-ity, n., calcufabl-y , adv. 
calculary, adj., pertaining to calculi (med.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ary fr. L. calculus , ‘stone, 
pebble; stone in the bladder or kidneys’. See 
calculus and cp. L. calcularius, ‘pertaining to 
calculation'. 

calculate, tr. v. — L. calculatus , pp. of calculare , 
‘to reckon, compute, calculate’, fr. calculus , a 
small stone, pebble, stone used in reckoning, 
reckoning’, dimin. of calx , gen. calcis, ‘small 
stone, pebble, stone used in gaming, counter’. 
See calculus and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: calculat-ed, adj., calculat-ing . adj., 
calculation (q.v.), calculat-ive, adj., calculator 
(q.v.), calculatory (q.v.) 

calculation, n. — L. calculation gen. -dnis, ‘reck- 
oning, calculation’, fr. calculatus, pp. of calcu- 
lare. See calculate and -ion. 

Derivative: calculation-al, adj. 
calculator, n., 1) one who calculates; 2) a cal- 
culating machine. — L. calculator, ‘a computer’, 
fr. L. calculatus, pp. of calculare. See calculate 
and agential suff. -or. 

calculatory, adj. — L. calculator ius, ‘pertaining 
to reckoning’, fr. calculatus, pp. of calculare. 
See calculate and adj. suff. -ory and cp. prec. 
word. 

calculus, n., 1) a method in calculation (math.)\ 
2) a stonelike concretion in the body (med.) — 
L. calculus , ‘small stone, pebble, stone in the 
bladder or kidneys; counter used in playing 
drafts; stone used in reckoning’, dimin. of calx, 
gen. calcis , ‘small stone, pebble, stone used in 
gaming, counter’. See calcareous and cp. cal- 
culate. 

caldarium, n . , the hot room in the Roman bath. — 
L., prop. neut. of the adj. calidarius, caldarius , 
‘pertaining to warming’, used as a noun, fr. 
calidus, ‘hot’. See next word, 
caldron, cauldron, n. — ONF. cauderon, caudron 
(corresponding to OF. chauderon, F. chaudron), 
formed fr. OF. caudiere (F. chaudiire), fr. Late 
L. calddria , ‘caldron’, fr. L. calidarius; caldarius, 
‘pertaining to warming’, fr. calidus, caldus, ‘hot*, 
fr. calere,- 'to be warm’, which derives fr. I.-E. 
base *kel -, ‘warm’, whence also Lith. s[lu,Silti, *to 
become warm’, Siltas, ‘warm’, silus, more exact- 
ly silius, ‘August’ (lit. ‘the warm month’), W. 
clyd, ‘warm’ (whence MW. claer, clayar , 
‘warm’), OI. sardd ‘autumn’, Avestic sar e 6 , 
‘year’, ModPers. sal, of s.m. Cp. It. caldaia , 
Rum. cdldare, OProveng. caudera, Catal. cal- 
dira, Sp. caldera. Port, caldeira, ‘caldron’, which 
all derive fr. VL. calddria. Cp. calefacient, ca- 
lenture, calescence, callant, calorcscence, calo- 



ric, caudle, chafe, chaldron, chauffeur, chawdron, 
chowder, rechauffe, scald, nonchalant. For prob. 
derivatives of base *kleu-, enlargement of base 
*£<?/-, ‘warm’, see lee. 

Caleb, n., masculine PN.; in the Bible, one of the 
twelve men sent by Moses to spy out the land 
of Canaan. — Heb. Kakbh, prop, ‘like a dog’, 
fr. kelebh, ‘dog’. Cp. Noldeke in ZD MG., 40, 
p. [64, Note I. Cp. Aram, kalbd, Ugar. klb, 
Ethiop. kalb, Akkad, kalbu, ‘dog’, 
calefacient, adj., producing heat, heating (med.) 
— t L. calefaciens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of cale- 
facere, ‘to make warm’, compounded of calere , 
‘to be warm’, and facere , ‘to make, do’. See 
caldron and fact. 

Derivative: calefacient , n. 
calefactory, adj., making warm. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ory fr. calefactus, pp. of cale facere, ‘to 
make warm’. See prec. word, 
calembour, n., pun. — F., of uncertain origin, 
calendar, n. — L. calendarium , ‘an account book’, 
fr. calendae , kalendae , ‘the first day of the 
month’ (see, calends). The account book was 
called calendarium, because it contained the first 
days of the months, on which the accounts were 
due. 

Derivatives: calendar , tr. v., calendar-er, n., 
calendar-ial, adj., calendar-ian, adj. and n., 
calendar-ic, adj. 

calender, n., a mendicant dervish. — Pers. 
qalender. 

calender, n., machine with rollers for pressing 
cloth. — F. calandre, ‘calender, roller, mangle’, 
fr. earlier *colandre, fr. VL. *colendra , fr. Gk. 
xuXiv&pog, ‘roller, cylinder’. See cylinder, 
calender, tr. v. — F. calandrer, fr. calandre. See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: calender-er, n. 
calends, kalends, n. pi., the first day of the an- 
cient Roman month. — ME. kalendes, fr. OE. 
calend , ‘month’, fr. L. calendae , kalendae , ‘the 
first day of the month’, fr. calare , ‘to call, pro- 
claim’, which is rel. to Umbr. karetu, karitu, 
carsitu ( = L. calato ), ‘thou shalt (or he shall) 
call’, and cogn. with Gk. xaXeo>, ‘1 call’, xeXaSog, 
‘noise, din’, xcXapii^etv, ‘to rush, purl’, x£Xop 
(Hesychius), ‘sound, voice’, Lett. ka{uot , ‘to 
chatter’, OHG. halon , ‘to call’, hellan , ‘to re- 
sound’, hell, ‘resounding*, OIr. cailech , W. cei- 
liog, Co. ckelioc, Bret. kiVek, ‘cock’, Lith. kalbd, 
‘language’, kalbasyti, ‘to chatter’, Lett, kalada, 
‘shouting, noise*, OPruss. kaltza, kelsai , ‘it 
sounds*, the second element in OI. u$d-kalafy, 
‘cock’, Toch. B kal(n)-, AB kdl(n)~, ‘to resound*. 
All these words are derivatives of the I.-E. imi- 
tative base *kel~, *kal~, ‘to shout, resound’. Cp. 
calendar, Calendula, intercalary, conciliate, 
council. Cp. also claim, v., clear, ecclesia. Cp. 
also low, ‘to make the sound of a cow’. 
Calendula, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. calendae, hence 
lit. meaning ‘the plant blossoming at the time 
of calends’. See prec. word and -ule. 
calenture, n., tropical fever. — Sp. calentura, fr. 
L. calens, gen. - entis , pres. part, of calere, ‘to be 
hot’. See caldron. 

Derivatives: calenture, tr. v., calentur-al, adj. 
calepin, n., a dictionary. — Named after Am- 
brogio Calepino (1 435-1 5 1 1), author of a famous 
Latin-Italian dictionary. 

calescence, n., increasing heat. — See next word 
and -ce and cp. calorescence. 
calescent, adj., growing warm; increasing in 
heat. — L. calescens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of 
calescere, ‘to grow hot’, inchoative of calere, 
‘to be hot’. See caldron and -ent and cp. in- 
calescent, recalescent. 

calf, n., young of a cow, etc. — ME. calf, kalf 
fr. OE. cealf, rel. to OS., MDu. calf, ON. kalfr, 
Dan. kalv, Swed., Du. kalf, OHG. chalp, kalb, 
MHG. kalp , G. Kalb, Goth, kalbo, ‘calf’, OHG. 
kilhur (neut.), kilburra (fern.), OE. cilforlamb, 
ceolforlamb, ‘ewe lamb’, fr. I.-E. base *g u 'elbh~, 
*g w olbh-, ‘womb; young of an animal’, whence 
also OI. garbhab, Avestic gar e wa-, ‘womb’, Gk. 
SeXcpui;, 80X9 (in Hesychius), ‘womb’, dt- 
Sekcpoq, ‘brother’ (lit. ‘from the same womb’), 
Avestic g e r e bush, ‘the young of an animal’. Cp. 



adelpho-, dolphin, and the second element in 
clagoba. Cp. also chilver. 

calf, n., the fleshy part of the leg. — ON. kalfi , 
‘calf of the leg’, generally supposed to be rel. to 
kalfr, ‘young of a cow’, hence derivatively iden- 
tical with prec. word, but prob. not related to 
it, but cogn. with OI. gulphas, ‘ankle (bone)’. 
Caliban, n., a brutal man. — Fr. Caliban, a char- 
acter in Shakespeare’s Tempest . The name is 
prob. a blend of Cariban and cannibal. The 
association between these two words is so much 
the more natural because the latter is a deriv- 
ative of the former. 

Derivative: Caliban-ism, n. 
caliber, calibre, n., the diameter of the bore of a 
gun. — F. calibre, fr. It. calibro, fr. Arab, qdlib, 
‘mold, model’, fr. Gk. xaXo7to8iov, ‘shoemaker’s 
last’, dimin. of xocXoTroog, gen. xaX6;to8o<;, of 
s.m., lit. ‘a foot of wood’, fr. xaXov, ‘wood’, esp. 
‘wood for burning’, and noug, gen. no 86 q, ‘foot’, 
Gk. xaXov is contracted fr. *xaF-sXo-v or *xaf- 
aXo-v, a derivative of xateiv (for *xafietv), ‘to 
bum’; see caustic. For the second element see 
foot and cp. -pod. Gk. xoiXotcoSiov came into 
Arabic through the medium of the Aramaic, 
calibrate, tr. v., to determine the caliber of. — 
A hybrid coined fr. caliber and -ate, a suff. of 
Latin origin. 

Derivative: calibrat-ion, n. 
calicle, n., a small cup-shaped cavity (zool.) — 
L. caliculus, ‘a small cup’, dimin, of calix, gen. 
calicis , ‘cup’. See calyx and cp. calycle, calyculus. 
calico, n., cotton cloth. — Named after Calicut in 
the East Indies whence it was first imported. 
Calico orig. meant ‘cotton cloth from India’, 
calicular, adj., shaped like a calicle. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. caliculus , ‘a small cup’. 
See calicle. 

californium, n., a radioactive element (chem.) — 
ModL., named after the University of Califor -. 
nia. For the ending see chem. suff. -ium. 
caliga, n., a heavy military shoe (Roman antiq.) 
— L., rel. to calx, gen. calcis , ‘heel’, calcar, 
‘spur’, calceus, ‘shoe*. See Calceolaria, 
caliginous, adj., dim, dark. — L. caliginosus, fr. 
caligo , gen. cdliginis, ‘darkness’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qal-, ‘black, spotted’, whence also Gk. xrjXfc, 
Dor. xocXtg, ‘stain, spot, blemish’, x-qXag (in 
Hesychius), ‘cloud wanting water’, OSlav. kalu , 
‘mud, dirt’, OIr. caile , ‘spot’, but OI. kalah , 
‘black; cuckoo’, kali (fern.), ‘black color, night’, 
are not derived from this base (see Albert 
Thumb, Handbuch des Sanskrit, II, p. 202). Cp. 
the related base *qel ‘black, spotted’, whence 
Gk. xeXatv6;;, ‘black’. See Celaeno and cp. 
Columba, columbine. For the ending see suff. -ous. 
Derivatives: caliginous-ly, adv., caliginous - 

ness , n. 

caliginosity, n., dimness, darkness. — Formed 
with suff. -ity fr. L. caliginosus. See prec. word, 
caligo, n., dimness of sight (med.) — L, caligo, 
‘darkness*. See caliginous. 
caliology, n., the study of birds’ nests. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. xa XI&, ‘hut, nest’, and -Xoyla, 
fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. The 
first element is rel. to xaXtiprj, ‘hut, cabin’, 
xaXu7rrei.v, ‘to cover, hide, conceal’, and cogn. 
with L. cella, Storeroom, granary’, celare, ‘to 
hide, keep secret’, occulere, ‘to cover, conceal’; 
see cell and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
kalidium. For the second element see -logy. 
Derivatives: caliolog-ic-al, adj., caliolog-ist, n. 
calipash, n., the edible greenish substance found 
next to the upper shell of a turtle. — Prob. 
alter, of carapace. 

calipee, n., the edible yellowish substance found 
next to the lower shell of a turtle. — Prob. 
alter, of calipash. 

caliper, calliper, n. — Variant spellings of 
caliber. Derivatives: cal(l)iper, tr. and intr. v., 
cal(l)iper-er , n. 

caliph, calif, n., title of the successors of Moham- 
med. — ME. caliphe, califfe, fr. F. caliphe, fr. 
Arab, khali fa h , ‘successor’, fr. khalafa , ‘he suc- 
ceeded’, which is rel. to Heb. hdldph, ‘he passed 
on, passed away, changed’, Aram, hdldph, of 
s.m., Syr. hdldph , ‘he changed, substituted*. 
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Ethiop. khatdfa , ‘he passed by, passed across’. 
Cp. Collybia. 

caliphate, n., office of a caliph. — Not the trans- 
literation of Arab. khitdfa h , but a hybrid coined 
fr. prec. word and -ate, a sufT. of Latin origin. 
Calista, Callista, fern. PN. — Lit. ‘most beauti- 
ful’, fr. Gk. xaXXtaxv}, fern, of xaXXurcoi;. See 
Cailisto. 

calisthenic, callisthenic, adj., pertaining to, or 
promoting, calisthenics. — See next word and 
-ic. 

calisthenics, callisthenics, n. pi., i) light gymnas- 
tics tending to promote grace and health ; 2) (con- 
strued as a singular) the art of such gymnastics. 
— Compounded of Gk. xaXXoq, ‘beauty’, and 
a$ivo<;, ‘strength’. Gk. xaXXo<; derives fr. xaX6<;, 
‘beautiful’; see calo-. For the second element 
see sthenic and cp. asthenia, neurasthenia. For 
the ending of calisthenics see suff. -ics. 
calk, caulk, tr. v., to stop up the seams of a ship 
with oakum. — The original meaning was ‘to 
tread’, fr. ME. cauken , fr. ONF. cauquier , corre- 
sponding to OF. cauchier , chauchier (F. edeher ), 
‘to tread’, fr. L. calcare , ‘to tread’, fr. calx , gen. 
calcis , ‘heel’. See Calceolaria and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: calk , tr. v., calk-er, n., calk-ing, n. 
calk, caique, tr. v., to copy. — F. calquer , ‘to 
trace, make a drawing’, fr. It. calcare , lit. ‘to 
trample, tread’, fr. L. calcare , ‘to tread’, whence 
also OF. cauchier , chauchier . Accordingly calk, 
‘to copy’, is derivatively identical with calk, ‘to 
stop up with oakum’ (q.v.) 

calk, n., projections at the ends of horseshoes to 
prevent slipping. — Back formation fr. calkin. 

calkin, n., calk (in the sense of prec. word). — 
OF. calcain , fr. L. calcanqym, ‘heel’, fr. calx, 
gen. calcis, ‘heel’. See calcaneum. 

call, intr. and tr. v. — ME. callen , fr. OE. ceal- 
lian, ‘to shout’, rel. to ON. kalla , ‘to shout, 
sing’, Du. kallen, ‘to talk’, OHG. kallon , ‘to 
call’, and cogn. with Mir. gall, ‘glory; swan’, 
W. galw, ‘to call’, OSlav. glasii (for * got sit), 
‘voice’, Czech and Slovak bias, of s.m., OSlav. 
glasiti, ‘to cry, announce’, Czech hlasiti , Slo- 
vak hlasit\ of s.m., OSlav. glagolu , ‘word’, 
Czech and Slovak hlahol , ‘loud talk’, OSlav. 
glagolati, ‘to speak’, Czech hlaholiti, Slovak 
hlaholiV , ‘to sound’. Cp. Glagolitic. 
Derivatives: call, n., call-able , adj., caller (q.v.), 
call-ing , n. 

Calla, n., a genus of plants of the arum family 
( bot .) — ModL., fr. L. calla, calsa, name of a 
plant. 

callant, n., boy (Scot.) — Du. kalant (now klant ), 
‘customer’, fr. NF. caland, corresponding 
to OF. chalant (F. chaland ), ‘customer’, fr. OF. 
chaloir, ‘to be interested in’, fr. L. calere , ‘to be 
warm*, in VL. meaning also ‘to be overheated, 
become interested’ (cp. It. calere , Sp. cater , ‘to 
import, matter’). See caldron and cp. noncha- 
lant. 

caller, n., one who calls. — Formed from the 
verb call with agential sufT. -er. 
caller, adj., fresh (Scot.) — Of uncertain origin. 
Callicarpa, n., a genus of plants of the vervain 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
xaXXoc, ‘beauty’, and xap^o<;, ‘fruit’. The first 
element derives fr. xaXot;, ‘beautiful’; see calo-. 
The second element is cogn. with L. carpere , ‘to 
pluck’; sec carpel. 

Callicebus, n., a genus of South American mon- 
keys ( zool .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
xdtXXoq, ‘beauty’ (fr. xaX^, ‘beautiful’), and 
x7$oc, KYjTtos, ‘a long-tailed monkey’. For the 
first element see calo-, for the second see 
cowhage. 

calli graph, n., a specimen of calligraphy. — Gk. 
xocX>tYP^?°S’ ‘ a calligrapher’. See calligraphy. 
Derivative: calligraph-er , n. 
calligraphic, adj. — Gk. xaXXiYpa<pLx6c;, ‘pertain- 
ing to calligraphy’, fr. xaXXiypacpid. See next 
word and -ic. 

Derivatives: calligraphic-al, adj., calligraphic - 
al-ly, adv. 

calligraphy, n., beautiful writing. — Gk. xocXXi- 
Ypa^a, fr. xaXXiYpatpo?, ‘a calligrapher’, which 
is compounded of xaXXo<;, ‘beauty’ and -Ypa<pos, 



fr. Ypa9etv, ‘to write’. The first element derives 
fr. xaX<ta ‘beautiful’; see calo-. For the second 
element see -graphy. 

Calliope, n., the Muse presiding over epic poetry 
(Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. KaXXi6mj, lit. ‘the 
beautiful- vo iced one’, compounded of xaXXo<;, 
‘beauty’, and (ty, gen. 6rc 6?, ‘voice’. The first 
element derives fr. xocX6<;, ‘beautiful’; see calo-. 
The second element stands for fr. ♦F64', fr. I.-E. 
*woq w -s, whence also Gk. e7TO<;-(Cypriote Fe7ro<;), 
‘word’, L. vox, ‘voice, sound, tone, call’. See 
voice and cp. epic, epos, 
calliper, n. — See caliper. 

Callirrhoe, n., 1) the wife of Alcmaeon; 2) the 
name of a sea nymph (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. KaXXtppoY), fem. of xaXXippoo<;, ‘beautifully 
flowing’, compounded of xdXXo?, ‘beauty’ (fr. 
xaX6<;, ‘beautiful’), and porj, ‘a flowing stream, 
river’, which is rel. to peetv (for *<7p£Fstv), ‘to 
flow’, fr. I.-E. base *sreu - , ‘to flow’, whence al- 
so— -with inserted t — OE. stream , ‘flowing; 
river’ . See calo- and stream. 

Callirrhoe, n., a genus of plants, of the mallow 
family (bot.) — Named after the nymph Callir- 
rhoe. See prec. word, 
callisthenic, adj. — See calisthenic. 
callisthenics, n. — See calisthenics. 

Cailisto, n., a nymph, mother of Areas by Zeus 
(Greek mythol ) — L., fr. Gk. KaXXt<TT<u, fr. xaX- 
Xlotck;, superl. of xaX6<;, ‘beautiful’; see calo-. 
For the Greek superb suff. -lcto<; cp. fiYX taT °C> 
superl. of #YX l » ‘near’ (see Anchistea ), xaxtoroc, 
superb of xax6?, ‘bad’ (see kakistocracy ), Trptk- 
Ttaxoc;, superb of repwrot;, ‘first’ (see protista). 
For the cognates of this suff. see superb suff. 
-est. 

Callitriche, n., a genus of aquatic weeds, the water 
starwort (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xaXXlxpixos, 
‘beautiful-haired’, which is compounded of 
xaXXos, ‘beauty’, and &pt£, gen. xpix^*;. ‘hair’. 
The first element derives fr. xaX6g, ‘beautiful’, 
see calo-. For the second element see tricho-. 
callosity, n., callousness. — F. callosite , ‘harden- 
ing of the skin’, fr. L. calldsitdtem , acc. of cal- 
lositas, fr. callus , callum, ‘hardened skin’, which 
is prob. cogn. with OI. kinah (for *kp?afi), ‘cal- 
losity’, OIr. and Mir. calath , calad , W. called, 
‘hard’, OSlav. kaliti , ‘to cool, harden’, Lett. 
kalst, kafstu , ‘to dry up’. For the ending see 
suff. -ity. 

callous, adj., hardened. — L. callosus , ‘hard- 
skinned’, fr. callus, callum, ‘hardened skin’. See 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: catlous-ly , adv., callous-ness, n. 
callow, adj., unfledged; immature. — ME. ca- 
lowe , fr.OE. calu, ‘bare, bald’, rel. to MDu. calu , 
Du. kaal, OHG. kalo , kalawer, MHG. kal, 
kalwer , G. kahl, of s.m., and cogn. with OSlav. 
golu , ‘naked’, OSlav. glava, Lith. galvd, OPruss. 
gallii , ‘head’. 

Derivatives: callow , n., callow-er, n. 

Calluna, n., a genus of plants of the heath family 
(bot.). — ModL., fr. Gk. xocXXuveiv, ‘to brush, 
sweep’, lit. ‘to make beautiful’, fr. xaXXoc, 
‘beauty’, fr. xaX6q, ‘beautiful’ (see calo-); so 
called because its twigs were used as brooms, 
callus, n., hardened skin (med.) — L. see cal- 
losity. 

calm, n. — F. calme , ‘tranquil, quiet’, fr. It. cal- 
ma, ‘absence' of wind, tranquillity’, fr. Gk. xocO- 
pta, ‘burning heat of the sun’, whence arose the 
meaning ‘tranquillity of the sea during oppres- 
sive heat’. Gk. xaupa derives fr. *xaf-,the stem 
of xaleiv, ‘to burn’. See caustic and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also chdmage. 

Derivatives: calm , adj. and v., calm-er, n., calm- 
ly , adv., calm-ness, n. 

calmative, adj., calming. — F. calmatif (fem. 
calmative ); see calm and -ative. This is a hybrid 
word (a suff. of L. origin having been added to 
a word of Gk. origin); it should be superseded 
by sedative . 

calo-, combining form meaning ‘beautiful’. — 
Gk. xaXo-, fr. xaX6<;, ‘beautiful’, which is cogn. 
with OI. kalyah , ‘healthy’. Cp. calisthenics, Ca- 
lista, Callicarpa, Callicebus, calligraphy, Cal- 
listo, Calluna, calomel, caloyer, Hemerocallis, 
Hymenocallis, kaleidophone, kaleidoscope. 



calomel, n., mercurous chloride, HgCl (chem.) — 
F., prop, ‘beautiful (i.e. white) substance de- 
rived from hlack\ fr. Gk. xaXoe, ‘beautiful, fair’, 
and piXas, ‘black’. See calo- and melancholy. 
Calonyction, n., a genus of plants of the morning- 
glory family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
calo- and Gk. v&moc, ‘nightly’, fr. vu£, gen. 
voxtiSs, ‘night’. See night and cp. nycti-. 
Calophyllum, n., a genus of plants of the balsam- 
tree family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
calo- and Gk. <pi)XXov, ‘leaf’. See phyllo-. 
calorescence, n., transference of heat rays into 
light rays (phys.) — Coined by the British physi- 
cist John Tyndall (1820-93)- The word is in- 
correctly formed. The correct form would be 
calescence , fr. L. calescens, pres. part, of cale- 
scere, ‘to grow hot’, inchoative of calere , ‘to be 
hot’. See caldron and -escence and cp. cales- 
cence and calori-. 

calori-, combining form meaning ‘heat’. — L. 
calori fr. color , ‘heat’, fr. calere, ‘to be hot’. 
See caldron. 

caloric, n., the principle of heat. — F. calorique, 
fr. L. color, ‘heat’. See calori- and -ic. 
Derivative : color ic-ity, n. 
calorie, also calory, n., unit of heat. — See calori-. 
calorifacient, adj., heat-producing. — Com- 
pounded of calori- and -facient. 

Derivative: calorifacient , n. 
calorific, adj., heat-producing. — F. calorifique , 
fr. L. calorificus. See calori- and -fic. 
Derivative: calorific-ation, n. 
calorifics, n., the science of heat. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

calorimeter, n., an apparatus for measuring heat. 
— A hybrid coined fr. L. color, ‘heat’, and Gk. 
pi-rpov, ‘measure’. See calori- and meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’. 

calotte, n., a small skullcap. — F., fr. It. callotta, 
fr. L. calautica, ‘a kind of female headdress 
with pendent lappets’, a word of foreign origin. 
A connection between calotte and Gk. xaXuxTpa, 
‘woman's veil’, as suggested by many lexico- 
graphers, is impossible for phonetic reasons. 
Cp. caul. 

caloyer, n., a monk of the Eastern Church. — 
F., fr. MF. calogere, fr. ModGk. xocX^Yepo*; (y 
being pronounced y), ‘a monk’, lit. ‘a handsome 
old man’, fr. Gk. xaXo?, ‘beautiful’, and Y^pwv, 
‘old man’. See calo- and geronto-. 
calpac, calpack, n., a kind of cap. — Turk, qal- 
pdq , whence also Hung, ka/pag , ‘calpac, head- 
gear’, kalap, ‘hat’. 

Caltha, n., a genus of herbs of the crowfoot fam- 
ily (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. caltha , ‘pot marigold’, 
fr. supposed Gk. *xdXfb), prop, ‘the yellow 
flower’, from I.-E. *ghjdha , rel. to *ghelwos , 
‘yellow’, whence L. helvus , ‘light bay’. See yellow 
and cp. helvite. 

caltrop, n., an instrument with four iron spikes 
used in medieval warfare. — ME. calketrappe , 
fr. ONF. cauketrape , corresponding to OF. 
chance trope (F. chausse-trape ), which is formed 
from the imperative of chauchier , ‘to tread, 
trample’, and trope , ‘trap, snare’. Accordingly, 
OF. chauchetrape lit. means ‘tread upon the 
trap’. OF. chauchier derives fr. L. calcare, ‘to 
tread’, fr. calx , gen. calcis , ‘heel’. See Calceo- 
laria and cp. the first element in cauchemar. For 
the second element see trap, ‘snare’, 
calumba, n., formerly columbo, root of a plant 
(pharm.) — From kolombo, its name in Mo- 
zambique. 

calumet, n., a pipe with long stem, smoked by 
North American Indians, esp. in token of 
peace, -v- Can. F., fr. NF., corresponding to 
F. chalumeau (with change of suff.), fr. L. ca- 
lamus, ‘reed’. Sec calamary. 
calumniate, tr. v.-, to slander. — L. calumniatus , 
pp. of calumnidn , ‘to accuse falsely’, fr. calum - 
nia. See calumny and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: calunmiat-ion , n., cdlumniaior 

fq-v.) 

calumniator, n., slanderer. — L., fr. calumniatus , 
pp. of calumnidn. See prec. word and agential 
suff. -or. 

calumnious, adj., slanderous. — L. calumniosus, 
fr. calumnia. See next word and -ous. 
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Derivatives: calumnious-ly , adv., calumnious - 
ness, n. 

calumny, n., slander. — F. calomnie, fr. L. calum- 
nia , ‘trickery, artifice, pretense, evasion, false 
accusation, false report’, for * calvomnia, from 
*calvomnos , archaic pres. part, of calvi , ‘to de- 
vise tricks, deceive’, which is prob. cogn. with 
Gk. xvjXetv, ‘to bewitch, seduce, beguile’, Goth. 
hdlon, ‘to deceive’, ON. hoi , ‘praise, flattery’, 
OE. ho!, ‘slander’, holian , helian, ‘to slander’. 
Cp. challenge. Cp. also cavil. For the form of 
the pres. part. *calvomnos cp. alumnus. 

Calvary, the place of the crucifixion of Jesus ; re- 
presentation of the crucifixion of Jesus. — L. 
calvaria , ‘skull’, translation of Gk. xpocvi&v in 
the Gospels, rendering Aram, guigulthd, ‘skull’ 
(= Heb. gulgdletk ), a name given to a hill near 
Jerusalem (so called from its shape; see Gol- 
gotha ). L. calvaria is a derivative of calvus, 
‘bald’, which is cogn. with the second element 
in OI. dti-kulvah, dti-kurvafr, ‘utterly bare’, 
Avestic kaurva-, ModPers. kal, ‘bare’. Cp. 
Calvatia, calvities. 

Calvatia, n., a genus of fungi (hot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. calvus , ‘bald’. See Calvary and -ia. 
calve, intr. and tr. v. — ME. calven, fr. OE. 
cealfian , fr. cealf, ‘calf’. See calf, ‘young of a 
cow’. 

Calvinism, n., the religious doctrine of John Calvin 
(1509-64). Cp. chauvin. For the ending see suff. 
-Ism. 

Calvinist, n., a follower of Calvin. — See prec. 
word and -ist. 

Derivative: Calvinist-ic , adj. 
calvities, n., baldness ( med .) — L., ‘baldness’, fr. 
calvus. See Calvary. 

calx, n. ( chem .), 1) lime ( obsol .); 2) ashy sub- 
stance left after a mineral or metal has been 
calcined. — L. calx , gen. calcis , ‘stone, lime’. 

See calcareous. 

Calycanthus, n., the Carolina allspice (hot.) — 
ModL., compounded of xaXol;, ‘cup, calyx’, and 
< 5 cv&o<;, ‘flower’. See calyco- and anther, 
calyci-, before a vowel calye-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to, or resembling a calyx’. 
— Fr. L. calyx, gen. calycis. See calyx, 
calycle, n., an epicalyx (hot.) — L. calyculus, ‘a 
small flower bud’, dimin. of calyx, gen. calycis. 
See calyx and cp. calicle. 

Calycocarpum, n., a genus of plants of the moon- 
seed family (hot.). — ModL., compounded of 
xdXo£, gen. xdXoxo;, ‘cup; calyx’, and xap7ro<;, 
‘fruit’. See calyco- and carpel and cp. the second 
element in Callicarpa. 

calyculus, n., a small cup-shaped cavity. — L. 
Sec calycle. 

Calypso, n,, a nymph, daughter of Atlas (Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. KaXu^w, from the stem 
of xaX^7TTetv, ‘to cover, hide, conceal’. See next 
word. For sense development cp. Circe. 
calyptra, n M a covering (hot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
xaXuTTTpa, ‘a covering, veil', fr. xocXoirreLv, ‘to 
cover, hide, conceal’, which is rei. to xaXuj 3 yj, 
‘hut, cabin’, xaXtd, ‘hut, nest’,' and cogn. with 
L. cella, ‘storeroom, granary’, celare , ‘to hide, 
keep secret’. See cell and cp. caliology, Calypso, 
apocalypse. Eucalyptus, kelyphite. 
calyx, n., the outer whorl of leaves (l>ot.) — L., 
fr. Gk. xdXu^, ‘the cup or calyx of a flower’, 
which stands in gradational relationship to 
xuXt!;, ‘cup, drinking cup’, and is cogn. with L. 
calix, ‘cup, goblet, drinking vessel’, Umbr. 
skalce-ta , scalse-to , ‘out of the dish or saucer’, 
OI. kaldsah, ‘pot, cup’, kalikd , ‘bud’. OE. celic, 
c&lic, caelc, ‘cup’, is borrowed fr. L. calix. Cp. 
chalice, cylix. 

cam, n., a device for changing regular rotary mo- 
tion into irregular. — Du. kam, ‘comb’, fr. 
MDu. cam, rel. to OE. camb, whence comb(q.v.) 
Derivative : cam, tr. v. 

camaieu, n., a cameo. — F., fr. OF. camaheus , 
fr. ML. camahutus. See cameo, 
camail, n., a piece of chain mail protecting the 
neck. — F., fr. OProvenij. capmalh, lit. ‘chain 
mail for the head’, fr. *capmalhar , ‘to cover the 
head with a chain mail’, which is compounded 
of cap, ‘head’ (fr. L. caput, of s.m.), and malhar, 
‘to put on a coat of mail’, fr. malha, ‘coat of 



mail’, fr. L. macula, ‘spot, mark’. See capital, 
adj., and mall, ‘armor’. 

camara, n., chamber. — Sp. camara, h. L. camara, 
camera, fr. Gk. xotfxapa. See camera, chamber, 
camaraderie, n., comradeship. — F., fr. camara- 
de, ‘comrade’. See comrade and -ery. 
camarilla, n., a small meeting room. — Sp., dimin. 
of camara , ‘chamber’, fr. L. camera, ‘vault, 
arched roof, arch’; see camara. In its special 
sense ‘a private audience chamber in the royal 
palace; political clique’, it was first used in 
France about 1830, to designate the absolutist 
party during the reign of Charles X. 
camas, camash, canunas, n., any plant of the 
genus Camassia. — Fr. N. American Indian 
quamash , ‘bulb’. 

Camassia, n., a genus of plants with edible bulbs 
(hot.) — ModL., from prec. word. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ia. 

Cambarus, n., a genus of crayfishes ( zooi ) — 
ModL., rel. to L. cammarus, fr. Gk. xap.ua po<;, 
‘lobster’, which is cogn. with ON. humarr, ‘lob- 
ster’ [whence F. homard and LG! humarr 
(whence G. Hummer)], and with OI. kamafhah, 
‘tortoise’. These words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*qam-, *qem ‘to vault’, and lit. denote an ani- 
mal with a vaulted covering. See camera and cp. 
Gammarus, Homarus. 

camber, n., a slight convexity. — OF. cambre, 
‘curved, bent’, fr. L. camur, which is rel. to 
camera, ‘arch, vault’. See camera, 
camber, tr. and intr. v., to curve slightly. — F. 
cambrer, ‘to curve, bend’, fr. camerare, of s.m., 
fr. camera . See prec. word, 
cambial, adj., pertaining to cambium. — Late L. 
cambidlis , fr. cambidro, ‘to change, exchange*. 
See cambium and adj. suff. -al. 
cambio-, combining form for cambium , — See 
cambium. 

cambist, n., an expert in the theory and practice 
of exchange. — F. cambiste , ‘changer’, a hybrid 
coined fr. Late L. cambium and -iste, a suff. of 
Greek origin. See cambium and -ist. 
cambium, n., formative tissue between bark and 
wood (bat.) — Late L., ‘exchange’, fr. cambidre, 
‘to change, exchange’, which is a Gaulish loan 
word. See change, v. 

Cambrian, adj., 1) pertaining to Cambria or 
Wales; 2) pertaining to the first geological pe- 
riod in the Paleozoic Era. — Lit. ‘of Cambria’, 
i.e. ‘of Wales’, fr. L. Cambria, ML. name of 
Wales, fr. Celtic, Cymru , ‘Wales’. See Cymric 
and -an. 

cambric, n., a fine white linen fabric. — A blend 
of Kamerijk, Flemish name of a town in France 
(formerly in Flanders), with Cambrai, the 
French 'name of the same town; so called be- 
cause it was first manufactured in Cambrai. 
Cp. chambray. 

came, n., a grooved lead bar used to hold to- 
gether panes of glass. — Of uncertain origin, 
came, past tense of come. — ME. cam (prob. on 
the analogy of ME. nam, past tense of niman, 
‘to take’). See come. 

cameist, n., 1 ) one who makes or collects cameos ; 
2) an expert in cameos. — A hybrid coined fr. 
.cameo and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
camel, n. — ME. camel , came if, charnel, chamail , 
fr. OE. camel, fr. ONF. camel, corresponding to 
OF. charnel (whence F. chameau), fr. L. came- 
lus, fr. Gk. xaprjXo?, fr. Heb. and Phoen. gamul, 
‘camel’, which is rel. to Arab, jdmal, of s.m. 
Cp. gamma, gimel. 

cameleer, n., a camel driver. — Formed fr. camel 
with suff. -eer. 

Camelidae, n., a family of ruminants (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. camelus. 
See camel. 

Camelina, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family ( bot .) — ModL., lit. ‘dwarf flax’, fr. Gk. 
Xapat, ‘on the ground* (in botany used in the 
sense of ‘dwarf ’), and Xtvov, ‘flax’. See chamae- 
and line, ‘flax’. 

camellia, n. — Named by the Swedish naiuralist 
Karl von Linn6 after the Jesuit traveler George 
Joseph Kamel (Italianized into Camelli), who 
first described this flower. For the ending see 
suff. -ia. 



camelopard, n.. the giraffe. — Lit. ’camel pa rd', 
fr. L. camelopardus, fr. Gk. xapyjXoTrxpfiaXt?, 
which is compounded ofGk. xiur.Xo:, ‘earner, 
and rrdpSaXu;, ‘pard\ See camel and pard and 
cp. leopard. 

camelry, n., — Formed fr. camel with suff. -ry. 
Camembert, n., a soft, rich cheese. — From Ca- 
membert , name of a village near Argentan in 
Normandy. 

cameo, n., a carved gem. — It. cammeo, fr. ML. 
camahutus, ult. fr. Pers. chumahan , ‘agate’, 
through the medium of the Arabic. Cp. camaieu. 
Derivative: cameo, tr. v. 

camera, n., a chamber. — L., ‘vault, arched roof, 
arch', fr. Gk. xa^zapa, which is rel. to xajztvoc 
(whence L. camlnus), ‘furnace’, and cogn. with 
L. camur, camur us, ‘curved’, fr. I.-E. base *qam -, 
*qem-, ‘to bend, vault’. Cp. It., OProven?., 
Catal. camera , Sp. camara, Port, camara , F.cham- 
bre,OHG. chamara , OS. camara, OSlav. komora, 
Llth. kamara, OIr. camra , which all derive fr. 
L. camera. Cp. chamber. Cp. also camara, Cam- 
barus, camber, chimney, comrade, concamerated. 
For derivatives of a -^-enlargement of base *qam- 
see change. Cp. cant, ‘slope’. Cp. also heaven, 
camerlengo, camerlingo, n., the papal chamber- 
lain. — It., a hybrid coined fr. camera (see ca- 
mera) and the Teut. suff. -ling. Cp. chamberlain. 
Camerontan, n., a follower of Richard Cameron 
(died in 1 680). For the ending see suff. -ian. 
Camilla, n., a girl of noble birth employed in reli- 
gious offices. — L., fern, of camillus (q.v.) 
Camilla, fern. PN. — Fr. prec. word, 
camillus, n., a noble youth employed in religious 
offices ( Roman antiq.) — L., fr. Etruscan Ca- 
millus, ‘Mercury’, fr. Gk. KaSpTXo? (whence 
KacpuXos), name of one of the Cabiri in Samo- 
thrace. KaSpiXo? is prob. related to Kd&pwx;, 
‘Cadmus’, hence of Hebrew^ origin; see Cad- 
mus. The Hebrew origin of Gk. Ka$|juXo<; is sup- 
ported by the fact that the name Kd( 3 eipoi it- 
self (whence L. Cabiri) also derives from He- 
brew (see Cabiri). 

camisado, camisade, n., a night attack. — F. ca- 
misade, fr. OProven^. *camisada (fr. camiza, 
‘shirt’), prop, a night attack in which the at- 
tackers wore shirts over their armour, for the 
sake of recognizing one another; cp. It. cami- 
ciata, ‘camisado’, fr. canticia, ‘shirt’. See che- 
mise and -ado and cp. next word, 
camise, n., a light shirt. — Arab, qamtf , fr. 

Late L. camisia. See chemise, 
camisole, n., a woman’s loose jacket. — F., fr. 
OProven q.camisola, ‘mantle’, dimin. of camisa , 
fr. Late L. camisia. See chemise and cp. prec. 
word. 

camlet, n., doth made of camel’s hair and silk 
or of wool and silk. — F. camelot, fr. Arab. 
khamlat , ‘plush’, the stuff having been fabricated 
originally in the East. The French form of the 
word is due to an erroneous association with the 
word chameau , ‘camel’. The ending -at (in 
Arab, khamlat) was mistaken for the suff. -at 
and substituted by the more frequent French 
suff. -ot (in English this latter suff. became -et). 
Derivatives: camlet, adj. and tr. v. 
camomile, n., an aromatic plant. — F. camo- 
mille, fr. Late L. camomilla , fr. earlier chamae - 
milort, fr. Gk. x<*p.at{xir}Xov, lit- ‘earth apple’, fr. 
X<xtzaC, ‘on the ground’, and p.?)Xov, ‘apple’. See 
chamae- and Malus, ‘genus of the apple trees’, 
and cp. Chamomila. 

Camorra, n., name of a secret society at Naples. 
— It., fr. camorro, ‘a person in failing health; 
a troublesome person’, prob. fr. Port, cha- 
morro, ‘with shaven head, bald’, which is of 
uncertain, possibly Basque, origin. 

Derivatives: Camorr-ism, n., Camorr-ist, n. 
camouflage, n., concealment of troops, ships, etc., 
from the enemy; disguise. — F., fr. camoufler , 
‘to disguise’, fr. It. camuffare, ‘to disguise*, con- 
traction of capo muffare, ‘to muffle the head’. 
See capital, adj., muffle and -age. 

Derivatives: camouflage , tr. and intr. v., ca- 
mouflag-er, n. 

camp, n. — F., fr. It. campo, ‘camp’, fr. L. cam- 
pus, ‘flat space, plain field’ (whence also F. 
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champ, ‘field, battlefield’), fr. I.-E. base *qamp 
‘to bend’, whence also Gk. xap.7TY), ‘bend, turn, 
winding of a river’, xapTrosiv, ‘to bend, curve, 
turn’, xa(ju{n<;, ‘a bending, turning’, Lith. kampas , 
‘comer, region’, Lett, kampis , ‘a crooked piece 
of wood’, Lith. kumpas, ‘crooked’, kumpti, Lett. 
kumpt , ‘to become bent, to curve’, Goth, hamfs , 
‘mutilated’, OHG. hamf, ‘crippled’ (lit. ‘curved’), 
OE. hofer , ‘hump, swelling’. Cp. campaign, 
campane, campanile, Campanula, camper, cam- 
pion, campo, campus, campy lo-, champaign, 
champignon, champion, decamp, encamp, gamb, 
gamba, schanz, sconce, ‘cover’, the first element 
in Camponotus, Camptosorus, champerty, and 
the second element in elecampane, Kulturkampf. 
Cp. base *(s)qamb-, *(s)qemb-, whence Gk. 
axap.p6<;, ‘crooked, bent’, OIr. camm, ‘crooked, 
curved’, Mir. cimb, ‘tribute’, cimbid , ‘prisoner’, 
Gaulish cambita, ‘felloe’ (whence F. jante, of 
s.m.) ; see change. 

camp, intr. v., to pitch a camp. — F. camper , fr. 
camp , ‘camp’. See camp, n. 

Derivative : camp-er , n. 

campagna, n., open country. — It., fr. Late L. 
campania . See next word, 
campaign, n. — F. campagne , ‘open country; 
campaign’, fr. It. campagna , fr. Late L. cam- 
pania , ‘plain, open country’ (whence also Sp. 
campaha , Port, campanha ), fr. campdnius , a var. 
of campdneus , ‘pertaining to the open country’, 
fr. L. campus , ‘flat space, plain, open field’. Cp. 
L. Campania , name of a province of Italy about 
Naples, lit. ‘the plain or level country’, and see 
camp, n. Cp. also campagna, champaign. Cp. 
also next word. 

Derivative: campaign-er ; n. 
campane, n., a bell (her.) — F., fr. Late L. cam- 
pana , orig. ‘a metal vessel made in Campania’, 
fr. L. Campania. See prec. word and cp. cam- 
panero, campanile, Campanula, 
campanero, n., the bellbird of South America. — 
Sp., lit. ‘bellman’, fr. campana, ‘bell’, fr. Late 
L. campana. See prec. word, 
campaniform, adj., bell-shaped. — Compounded 
of Late L. campana ‘bell’, and L. forma , ‘form, 
shape’. See campane and form, n. 
campanile, n., a bell tower. — It., fr. campana, 
‘bell’, fr. Late L. campana (see campane); intro- 
duced into English by the diarist John Evelyn 
(1620-1706). 

campanist, n., an expert in bells. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Late L. campana (see campane) and 
-ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
campanology, n., the study of bells. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Late L. campana and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See cam- 
pane and -logy. 

Derivative: campanolog-ist , n. 

Campanula, n., the bellflower (bot.) — ModL., di- 
min. of Late L. campana , ‘bell’ (see campane and 
-ule); so called from the shape of the corolla. 
Campanulaceae, n. pi., the bluebell family (bot.) 
— Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
campanula ceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

campanula^ adj., bell-shaped. — Formed with 
suff. -ar fr. Late L. campanula , dimin. of cam- 
pdna , ‘bell’. See campane and -ule. 
campanulate, campanulous, adj., campanulas — 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate, resp. -ous. 
Campephagjdae, n., a family of birds, the cuckoo 
shrike (ornithol.) — ModL., lit. ‘caterpillar 
eaters’, formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. y.auTO], 
‘caterpillar’, and the stem of (paye tv, ‘to eat’. For 
the first element see hippocampus, for the second 
see -phagous. 

Campephilus, n., a genus of woodpeckers (orni- 
thol.) — ModL., lit. ‘lover of caterpillars’, fr. 
Gk. xa(i7t7), ‘caterpillar’, and tptXoi;, ‘lover, 
friend*. See hippocampus and philo-. 
cam phene, n., a hydrocarbon, C 10 Hi 6 (chem.) — 
Formed from the abbreviation of camphor and 
suff. -ene. 

camphine, n., purified oil of turpentine (chem.) — 
Formed from the abbreviation of camphor and 
chem. suff. -ine. 

camphire,n., 1) camphor (obsol. or dial .) ; 2) henna 



(see Authorized Version, Song of Songs 1:14). 

— A var. of camphor. 

camphor, n. — F. camphre, fr. ML. camphora , fr. 
Arab, kafdr, fr. OI. kappUrah, assimilated fr. 
earlier karpfirah. 

Derivatives: camphor, tr. v., camphor-aceous, 
adj., camphor-ate , tr. v., camphor-ated , cam- 
phor-ic, camphor-y, adjs. 

campion, n., any plant of the genus Lychnis. — 
Perhaps fr. L. campus, ‘field’. See camp, n. 
campo, n., a field. — It., Sp. and Port., fr. L. cam- 
pus. See camp, n. 

Campodea, n. pi., a genus of insects (entomol.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk.xatATO), ‘caterpillar’, 
and -t£>&7)s, ‘like’. See hippocampus and -ode. 
Camponotus, n., a genus of ants (entomol.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. xap7nr),‘a bending’, 
and vwto 5, ‘back’. See camp, n., and noto-. 
campoo, n., camp (Anglo-Ind.). — Hind, kampu, 
fr. Port, campo, ‘camp’, fr. L. campus , ‘field’. 
See camp, n. 

Camptosorus, n., a genus of ferns of the polypody 
family, the walking leaf (bot.). — ModL., lit. 
‘with flexible fruit dots’, compounded of Gk. 
xap.7rr 6 q, ‘flexible’, verbal adj. of xapirreiv, ‘to 
bend’, and <rcop6<;, ‘heap of corn, heap’. See 
camp, n., and sorus. 

campus, n., college grounds. — L., ‘field’. See 
camp, n. 

campylo-, before a vowel campyl-. combining 
form meaning ‘bent, curved’. — Gk. xaprruXo-, 
xap.7ruX-, fr. xap-TniXo?, ‘bent, curved’, fr. xap.7i7j, 
‘a bending’. See camp, n. 
camus, camuse, adj., short and flat (said of the 
nose) (obsol.) — F. camus , fem. camuse, ‘flat- 
nosed, snub-nosed’, formed from pejorative 
pref. ca- and the base of museau, ‘muzzle, snout*. 
See muzzle. 

camwood, n., wood of an African tree (Baphia 
nitida). — The first element of this compound 
is a W. African loan word. For the second ele- 
ment see wood. 

can, aux. V — ME. cunnen, fr. OE. curman, rel. 
to ON. kunna , OS. kunnan, Du. kunnen , OHG. 
kunnan, MHG. kunnen, kunnen , G. konnen , 
Goth, kunnan, ‘to be able’, OE. cnawan, OHG. 
bi-chnaan , ir-chnaan , ‘to know’, ON. kna, ‘I can’, 
fr. I.-E. base *gene -, *gend-, ‘to be able men- 
tally, to know’, whence also OI. jandti, ‘knows’, 
jhatdb, ‘known’, Toch. A knd n , ‘to know’, d- 
knats, B a-kndtsa, ‘ignorant’, Arm. caneay , 
‘I knew’, ancan, ‘unknown’, Gk. yiyvcoaxeiv, ‘to 
know’, yv<ocrt<;, ‘knowledge, wisdom’, yvcop/q, ‘a 
means of knowing, judgement, opinion, maxim’, 
yvoi^wv, ‘one who knows, a judge; the gnomon 
or index (of the sundial)’, OL. gnoscere, L. nos- 
cere , ‘to know’, Alb. heh, ‘you know’ (sing.), 
hoh, ‘I know’, OSlav. znajp, znati, Lith. zinau , 
zindti, ‘to know’, OPruss. po-sinna , ‘I confess’, 
OIr. ad-gninim, ‘I know, recognize’, gndth , 
‘known, accustomed’, W. gnawd, ‘custom’. See 
know and cp. canny, con, ‘to peruse’, could, 
cunning, keen, ken, ‘to know’, ken, ‘range of 
sight’, kith, kithe, uncouth. Cp. also acquaint, 
agnoiology, cognition, diagnosis, gnome, ‘maxim’, 
gnomic, gnomon, gnosis, gnostic, ignoble, ignore, 
incognito, jnana, narrate, noble, normal, note, 
notice, notion, notorious, quaint, recognize, 
reconnoitre. 

can, n., vessel. — ME. canne, fr. OE. canne, rel. 
to OS., ON., Swed. kanna, MDu. kanne, Du. 
kan , OHG. chan'na, MHG., G. kanne, ‘can’, 
borrowed fr. L. canna , Teed, cane; small vessel, 
tube’, which is of Sem. origin. See cane and 
cp. canal. 

Derivatives: can, tr. v., to put into a can, cann- 
ed , adj., cann-er, n., cann-ery, n., cann-ing, n. 
Chnaan, n., the Promised Land of the Israelites. 

— L. Chanaan , fr. Gk. Xorvaav, fr. Heb. K e - 
nctan, which is of unknown origin. 
Derivatives: Canaan-ite, adj. and n., Canaan - 
it-ic, adj., Canaan-it-ish, adj. 

canaba, also cannaba, n., a hovel, hut ( Roman 
antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. xav{v)aflo<;, ‘wooden frame- 
work’, fr. xdtwa, ‘reed’, which is of Sem. origin. 
See cane. 

Canada, n., a Portuguese liquid measure. — Port. 
Canada, n., a deep valley — Sp., fr. VL. canna, 



‘canal’, fr. L. canna. Teed, cane; tube’. See cane 
and cp. can, ‘vessel’. 

canaille, n., rabble. — F., fr. It. canaglia, lit. ‘a 
pack of dogs’, fr. cane , ‘dog’ ; cp. OF. chiennaille, 
which is of the same origin and meaning as It. 
canaglia. See canine. 

canal, n. — F., fr. L. candlis, ‘water pipe, chan- 
nel, canal’, prop, subst. use of an adj. formed fr. 
canna. Teed, cane; small vessel, tube’. The short- 
ening of the double n is due to the phonetic law, 
according to which before a stressed syllable, 
a double consonant becomes short. Cp. L. 
cur u! is , ‘pertaining to a chariot’, fr. currus, 
‘chariot’ (see cur ule), and mamilla , ‘breast’, di- 
min. of mamma , ‘breast’ (whence this phonetic 
law is called ‘mamilla law’; see mammilla). See 
cane and adj. suff. -al and cp. channel, cannel, 
kennel, ‘gutter’, which are doublets of canal. 
Derivatives: canal, tr. v., canal(l)-er, n., canal- 
ize, tr. v., canal-iz-ation , n. 
canalicular, adj., pertaining to, or like, a canali- 
culus or canaliculi. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ar fr. canaliculus (q.v.) 

canaliculate, canaliculated, adj., channeled. — 
L. vandliculatus, ‘channeled’, fr. canaliculus. 
See next word and adj. suff. -ate, resp. also -ed. 
canaliculus, n., a small canal (anat.) — L., dimin. 

of candlis. See canal and -cule. 

Canangium, n., a genus of trees of the custard- 
apple family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Malay kenan- 
ga, prob. a nasalized form of OI. kanakam. For 
the ending see suff. -ium. 
canape, n., food served as an appetizer. — F., 
orig. ‘a canopy over a couch to keep off in- 
sects’. See canopy. 

canard, n., a duck; a hoax. — F., ‘duck; drake’, 
fr. OF. canart, fr. OF. caner, ‘to cackle’, which is 
of imitative origin. The suff. -art (F. -ard) is due to 
the influence of OF. maslart, ‘duck; drake’, fr. 
masle (F. male), ‘male’. See -ard and cp. cancan, 
canary, n., — F. canari , canarie, fr. Sp. canario, 
‘canary bird’, lit. ‘of the Canary Islands’, fr. L. 
insula Canaria, ‘one of the Canary Islands’, lit. 
‘Dog Islands’, fr. cams, ‘dog* (see canine). The 
islands were so called from their large dogs, 
canasta, n., a card game originating from Ar- 
gentina. — Sp. canasta, ‘a basket’, fr. canasto, 
a secondary form of canastro , ‘a large basket’, 
fr. L. canistrum, ‘wicker basket’, fr. Gk. xivoc- 
CTxpov; see canister. The game was so called 
from the basketful of cards used in it. 
canaster, n., a kind of coarse tobacco. — Sp. ca- 
nastro, ‘a large basket’. See prec. word, 
canaut, also conaut, n., side wall of a tent (Anglo- 
Ind.) — Hind, qanat , fr. Pers. qandt, fr. Arab. 
qand h , ‘cane’. See cane. 

cancan, n., a kind of extravagant dance. — F., 
prob. fr. cancan, childish name of the duck 
(= F. canard ); so called from the waddling gait. 
See canard. 

cancel, tr. and intr. v. — F. canceller, ‘to cancel’ , 
fr. L. cancelldre , ‘to enclose with a lattice’, 
hence ‘to cross out; to cancel’, fr. cancelll (pi.), 
‘enclosure, crossbar, lattice’, dimin. of cancer , 
‘lattice, dissimilated fr. career, ‘an enclosed 
place; prison’. See incarcerate and cp. career, 
chancel. 

Derivatives: cancel , n., cancel-ed , adj., cancell- 
ate, adj. (q.v.) 

cancellate, adj., marked with crosslines. — L. 
cancellatus, pp. of cancelldre. See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: cancellat-ed , adj., cancellat-ion, n. 
cancellous, adj., having a spongelike structure 
(said of the spongy part of bones). — Formed 
with suff. -00s fr. L. cancelli (pi.), ‘lattice’. See 
cancel. 

cancer, n., a malignant growth. — L., ‘crab, ul- 
cer, cancer’, dissimilated fr. *carcro- and cogn. 
with Gk. xapxivo?, ‘crab’, lit. ‘the animal with 
the hard shell’, fr. I.-E. base *qarq -, *qraq ‘to 
be hard’, whence also OI. karkafah, karkah, 
‘crab’, karkarah, ‘hard’. Cp. OSlav. raku, ‘cray- 
fish’, OPruss. rakis, of s.m., which were prob. 
dissimilated fr. *krak-\ cp. also W. crach, ‘crust’, 
craig, ‘rock’, Mir. crach, ‘hard’, fr. *qraq-. Cp. 
also I.-E. base *qar-tu-, ‘hard, strong’, whence 
Gk. xpotTut;, ‘strong’, Goth, hardus, OE. heard. 
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‘hard’. See hard and cp. canker, carcinoma, 
chancre. Cp. also kunkur. 

Derivatives : cancer-ous , adj., cancer-ous-ly , adv., 
cancer-ous-ness , n. 

cancriform, adj., crablike. — Compounded of 
L. cancer , gen. cancri, ‘crab’, and forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See cancer and form, n. 
cancroid, adj., like a crab; like a cancer. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. cancer ; gen. cancri , ‘crab’, 
and Gk. -osi&f)*;, ‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form, shape’. 
See cancer and -oid. 

candelabrum, also candelabra, n., a branched 
candlestick. — L. candelabrum , ‘candlestick’, 
fr. candela. See candle and cp. chandelier, 
candent, adj., glowing, white. — L. candens, gen. 

-entis, pres. part, of candere. See candescent 
candescence, n. — Formed fr. next word with suff. 
-ce. 

candescent, adj., glowing. — L. candescens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of candescere, ‘to begin to 
glow’, inchoative of candire , ‘to shine, glow’, 
whence also candidus, ‘glowing, white’. See next 
word and -escent, and cp. incandesce. 
Derivative: candescent-ly , adv. 
candid, adj., impartial; frank, sincere. — F. can - 
dide, ‘open, frank, ingenuous, sincere, candid’, 
fr. L. candidus , ‘glowing, white; pure, honest, 
upright’, fr. candere, ‘to shine, glow, be white’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. xavSapo?, ‘glowing 
coal’, OI. candrdh , ‘shining glowing’, candana-, 
‘sandalwood’ (lit. ‘wood for burning incense’), 
Alb. Gheg hqne , Tosk hene , ‘moon’ (lit. ‘the 
white one’). All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)qand-, *(s)qend-, ‘Jo shine, glow’. Cp. W. 
cann, ‘white, bright’, OBret. cant, ‘white’, 
MBret. cann, ‘full moon’, which, according to 
Pedersen, are not cognate with L. candidus, but 
loan words fr. VL. *candus, contraction of can- 
didus (see haplology). Cp. candle, candelabrum, 
candidate, chandelier, chandler, Ciciitdelidae, 
incandescent, incense, sandalwood, sandarac, 
sanders, santal. 

Derivatives: candid-Iy y adv., candid-ness y n. 
candidate, n., one who seeks an office, etc. — L. 
candidatus, ‘one aspiring to office’, prop. pp. of 
candidare, ‘to make bright or white’, fr. can- 
didus, ‘glowing, white’; so called because a can- 
didate for office was clothed in a white toga. 
See candid and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: candidat-ure, n. 
candle, n. — ME. candel y fr. OE. candel , fr. L. 
candela , ‘candle made of wax or tallow’, fr. 
candere , ‘to shine, glow, burn’. See candid and 
cp. candelabrum, chandelier, chandler. 
Candlemas, n, — ME. candelmasse y fr. OE. can- 
del msesse, compounded of candel , ‘candle’, and 
masse, ‘Mass’. See candle and Mass, 
candlestick, n. — ME. candlestikke, fr. OE. 
cande Is ticca, compounded of candel , ‘candle’, 
and sticca y ‘stick’. See candle and stick, n. 
candor, candour, n., impartiality, frankness. — 
L. candor , ‘whiteness; sincerity, candor’, from 
the stem of candere, ‘to be white’. See candid 
and -or. 

candy, n., crystallized sugar. — Shortened fr. 
sugar candy , fr. F. (sucre) candi, fr. It. ( zucchero ) 
candi (to), ‘sugar candy’, fr. Arab, qandi, ‘crys- 
tallized, candied*, adj. formed fr. qand y ‘cane 
sugar’, which, like OI. khantjakah, ‘candy’, is 
prob. of Dravidian origin. Cp. Tamil kanfu, 
‘candy’, kaffu, ‘to harden, condense’, 
candy, tr. and intr. v., to crystallize into sugar, — 
Formed fr. prec. word, on analogy of F. candir y 
‘to candy’, back formation fr. candi, ‘sugar 
candy’, which was mistaken for a past participle. 
Derivative: can-di-ed, adj. 
candytuft, n., name of a plant. — Compounded 
of . Candy, obsolete form of Candia , ‘Crete’, 
and tuft Hence candytuft lit. means ‘tuft of 
Crete’. 

cane, n. — ME. cane , canne, fr. OF. cane , canne 
(F. canne), fr. OProven<;. cana, fr. L. canna, 
‘reed, cane, small vessel, tube’, fr. Gk. xawa, 
‘reed’, which is of Sem. origin. Cp. Akkad. 
qanu , Heb. qdne*, Aram.-Syr. qanyd , Arab. 
qand h (whence Pers. qandt), ‘reed, cane’,Ethiop. 
qandt, ‘a goad’. Cp. can, ‘vessel’, canaba, cafiada, 
canal, canasta, canaster, canaut, canella, can- 



ions, canister, Canna, cannel, cannelure, can- 
nikin, canon, ‘rule’, canonical, canyon, and the 
first element in canephorus, caramel. 
Derivatives: cane, tr. v., can-er, n., can-ing , n. 
canella, n., cinnamon. — ML., dimin. of L. can- 
na, ‘reed, cane’. See cane and -ella. 
canephorus, n., a basket bearer ( Greek antiq .) — 
L., fr. Gk. xav7}9opo(;, ‘basket bearing’, com- 
pounded of xaveov, xotvouv, ‘wicker basket’ 
and -<p6po<;, ‘bearing, carrying’. The first ele- 
ment is rel. to xawa, ‘reed’; see cane. For the 
secopd element see -pbore. 
canescent, adj., growing grayish or white. — L. 
canescem, gen. -entis, pres. part, of canescere, 
‘to grow gray or white’, inchoative of canere , 
‘to be gray or white’, fr. cdnus , ‘gray, hoary, 
white’, which stands for *cas-nos, and is rel. to 
cascus , ‘old’, lit. ‘gray with age’, and cogn. with 
OHG. haso, OE. hara, ‘hare’, lit. ‘the gray ani- 
mal’. See hare and -escent, 
cangue, n., a board worn round the neck by Chi- 
nese criminals. — F., fr. Port, canga, ‘yoke’, fr. 
Annam. gong , of s.m. 

Derivative: cangue , tr. v. 

Canicula, n., Sirius (astron.) — L. canicula, lit. 
‘the Dog Star’, dimin. of cams, ‘dog’. See canine 
and -cule. 

canicular, adj., i) pertaining to Sirius; 2) per- 
taining to the dog days. — L. canicularis, fr. 
canicula. See prec. word and -ar. 

Canidae, n. pi., the family of dogs, wolves, foxes 
and jackals ( zool .) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae, fr. L. canis, ‘dog’. See next woid. 
canine, adj., pertaining to the dog. — L. caninus, 
fr. canis , ‘dog’, which is cogn. with Gk. xuwv. 
gen. xuv6q, Goth, bunds, OE. bund, ‘dog’. See 
hound and cp. words there referred to. For the 
ending see suff. -ine (representing L. -tnus). 
Derivative: canine , n. 

canions, n. pi., ornamental rolls attached to 
breeches. — Sp. canon , in the sense of ‘tube’. 

See canyon. 

Canis, n., the genus including the dog, the wolf, 
the fox and the jackal (zool.) — L. canis, ‘dog*. 

See canine. 

Canis Major, Sirius (astron.) — L., ‘the larger 
dog’. See canine and major. 

Canis Minor, Procyon (astron.) — L., lit. ‘the 
lesser dog’. See canine and minor, 
canister, n., a small box. — L. canistrum , ‘wicker 
basket’, fr. Gk. xavaorpov, fr. xawa, ‘reed’. 
See cane and cp. canasta, canaster. 

Derivative: canister, tr. v. 
canities, n M grayness or whiteness of the hair. — 
L., ‘grayish white color’, fr. cdnus. See canescent. 
canker, n., an ulcerous sore. — ONF. cancre (cor- 
responding to F* chancre), fr. L. cancer , ‘crab, 
ulcer, cancer’. See cancer and cp. chancre. 
Derivatives: canker, tr. and intr. v., canker-ed , 
adj., canker-ous , adj. 

Canna, n., a genus of plants (, hot .) — L. canna, 
‘reed, cane’. See cane. 

cannabic, adj., pertaining to hemp. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. L. cannabis . See next word. 
Cannabis, n., a genus of plants, the hemp (bot.) — 
L. cannabis , ‘hemp’, fr. Gk. xawa( 3 t^ . See canvas, 
cannel, n., a gutter; kennel. — ME. canel, fr. 
ONF. canel, fr. L. canalem , acc. of canalis , 
‘pipe’. See canal and cp. kennel, ‘gutter’, 
cannel coal, a bituminous coal. — Corruption of 
candle coal. 

cannelure, n., a groove. — F., fr. It. cannellatura 
(now scannellatura ), fr. cannellare, ‘to groove’, 
fr. cannella , ‘a small tube’, dimin. of canna , 
‘cane, reed’, fr. L. canna. See cane and -ure and 
cp. canal. 

cannibal, n., a person who eats human flesh. — 
Sp. caribe, caribal, canibal , fr. Carib. galibi, 
‘Caribs, Caribbeans’, lit. ‘strong men’ ; so called 
because the Caribs were eaters of human flesh. 
Cp. Carib, Caliban. The word cannibal was in- 
fluenced in form by Sp. can, ‘dog’, fr. L. canis. 
Derivatives: cannibal , adj., ccumibal-ly, adv., 
cannibal-ic , adj., cannibal-ism , n., cannibalist- 
ic, adj., cannibal-ist-ic-al-ly, adv. 
cannikin, n., a small can. — A hybrid coined fr. 
can, ‘vessel’, and suff. -kin (fr. MDu. -kin, 
-kijn). 



cannon, n., gun. — F. canon, fr. It. cannone , lit. 
‘a large tube’, augment, of canna, ‘tube’, fr. L. 
canna. See cane and cp. canyon. 

Derivatives: cannon , intr. v,, cannon-ed, adj., 
cannon-ry, n. 

cannon, n., a stroke in billiards. — Corruption of 
carom. 

cannonade, n., discharge of artillery. — F. canon - 
nade , fr. It. cannonata, fr. cannone. See cannon 
and -ade (representing It. -at a). 

Derivative: cannonade , tr. and intr. v. 
cannula, n., a small tube (surg.) — L., ‘a small 
reed’, dimin. of canna. See cane and -ule. 
Derivatives: cannul-ar, n., cannul-ate , adj. and 
tr. v., cannul-at-ed , adj. 

canny, adj., 1) careful; 2) shrewd. — Lit. ‘know- 
ing’, rel. to the auxiliary verb can (q.v.) Cp. 

cunning. 

canoe, n. — F. canoe, fr. Sp. canoa, a word of 
Caribbean origin. 

Derivatives: canoe, intr. and tr. v., canoe-ing, 
n., canoeist (q.v.) 

canoeist, n. — A hybrid coined fr. canoe and 
-ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
canon, n., rule. — ME. canun , canoun , fr. OE. 
canon, fr. L. canon, ‘a measuring line, rule, 
model’, in Eccles. L. ‘canon’, fr. Gk. xavobv, 
‘rod, bar, ruler, rule, model’, fr. xawa, ‘reed’, 
which is of Sem. origin. See cane and cp. words 
there referred to. 

canon, n., a dignitary of the church. — ME. ca- 
nun, canoun, fr. ONF. canoine, corresponding 
to OF. (= F.) chanoine , fr. Eccles. L. canonicus, 
lit. ‘one subject to the canon’, fr. Gk. xavovtxl?, 
‘belonging to a rule’, fr. xavoiv, ‘rule’. See canon, 
‘rule’, and cp. canonical, 
canon, n. — See canyon. 

canoness, n. — Formed fr. canon, ‘dignitary’, 
with suff. -ess. 

canonical, adj. — ML. canonical is, fr. Late L. 
canonicus, ‘according to rule’ (in Eccles. L. ‘per- 
taining to the canon’), fr. canon , ‘rule’. See ca- 
non, ‘rule’, and the suffixes -ic and -al. 
canonicity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 
canonicus. See prec. word, 
canonist, n., one skilled in canon law. — Formed 
fr. canon, ‘rule’, with suff. -ist. 

Derivatives: canonist-ic , canonist-ic-al, adjs. 
canonize, tr. v., to put in the canon of saints. — 
F. canoniser , fr. Eccles. L. canonizare, fr. canon . 
See canon, ‘rule’, and -ize. 

Derivatives: canoniz-ation , n., canoniz-er, n. 
canonry, n., the office of a canon, — Formed fr. 
canon, ‘dignitary’, with suff. -ry. 

Canopic, adj., pertaining to Canopus , a town of 
ancient Egypt. 

canopy, n. — F. canapi, fr. ML. canopeum, dis- 
similated fr. L. conopeum , fr. Gk. xovcoteeiov, ‘a 
bed with mosquito curtains’, fr. xwvwfji, gen. 
xwvcotoc, ‘gnat, mosquito’, a word of uncertain 
origin. It. canapi is a French loan word. Cp. 
canapi and the first element in Conopophagidae. 
Derivative: canopy, tr. v. 
canorous, adj., melodious. — L. canorus, ‘melo- 
dious, harmonious’, fr. canor , ‘melody, song’, 
fr. canere, ‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see suff. 
-ous. 

Derivatives : canorous-ly, adv., canorous-ness , n. 
cant, n., slang of beggars. — The word orig. de- 
noted the whining of beggars. It derives fr. 
ONF. cant (corresponding to OF. and F. chant), 
fr. L. cantus, ‘singing, song’, fr. cant-(um ), pp. 
stem of canere, ‘to .sing’, whence also carmen 
(dissimulated fr. * can-men), ‘poem, verse’. L. 
canere is cogn. with Toch. kan, ‘melody, tune’, 
Gk. xavaooetv, ‘to give a gurgling or ringing 
sound’, xavaxif), ‘a gurgling or ringing sound’, 
7)V-xav6;, ‘cock’, lit. ‘singer of the dawn’ (the 
first element of this word is shortened fr. 7)0105 
(Att. tdioq), ‘early’ (see eo-\ Russ, kdnja, ‘kite’, 
OIr. canim , ‘I sing’, Mir. cetal, ‘song’, Goth. 
hana, OHG., OS. hano , MLG., MDu., MHG., 
Dan., Swed. bane, Du. haan, G. Hahn, ON. hani, 
OE. hana, ‘cock’, lit. ‘the singing bird’. See hen 
and cp. accent, buccinator, canorous, cantabile, 
cantata, cantatrice, canticle, cantillate, canto, 
cantor, cantus, canzone, canzonet, chanson, 
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chant, chantage, chanter, chanticleer, chanty, 
charm, ‘spell’, concent, concert, descant, enchant, 
disenchant, incantation, incentive, Oscines, pre- 
centor, recant, succentor. 

Derivatives: cant, intr. v., to whine, cant-ing , 
adj., cant-ing-ly, adv., cant-ing -ness, n. 
cant, n., a slope. — ONF. cant (corresponding to 
OF. and F. chant), ‘comer’, fr. L. cantus, can - 
thus, ‘the iron ring round a carriage wheel, a 
wheel, felloe’ (whence Gk. xav-D-6;, ‘tire of a 
wheel’), which is of Gaulish origin (cp. Gaulish 
kantem , kantena,kanten , quoted by G.-D. Dottin, 
La langue gauloise, p.241). Cp. also W. cant , 
‘bordering (framing, setting) of a circle, tire, 
edge’, Bret, cant , ‘circle’, Mir. cete ( for *kantya), 
‘meeting, fair’. Cp. also Gk. xav$6<;, ‘comer of 
the eye’, OSlav. *kqtu, Russ, kutu, ‘corner’. AH 
these words prob. derive fr. I.-E. *qan-t(h)o-, an 
enlargement of base *qam-, ‘to bend’. See came- 
ra and cp. canthus, cantle, canton, decant, and 
the first element in chamfer, contline. 
Derivative: cant , tr. v., to cause to slant; intr. v., 
to slapt. 

cantabile, adj., melodious. — It., lit. ‘singable’, 
fr. cantare, ‘to sing’, fr. L. cant are. See cantata 
and -able. 

Derivative: cantabile , n. 

Cantabrigian, adj., pertaining to Cambridge, Eng- 
land, or its university. — Formed with suff. -an. 
fr. ML. Cantabrigia , ‘Cambridge’, 
cantaloup, n., a kind of melon. — F., fr. It. canta- 
lupo , fr. Cantalupo , name of a castle in the 
province of Ancona, in Italy, where these me- 
lons were first grown. 

cantankerous, adj., ill-natured. — Prob. formed 
fr. ME. contekous , fr. contek, contak , ‘strife’, 
but influenced in form by the ending of words 
like cankerous , rancorous. 

Derivatives: cant anker ous-ly, adv., cantanker - 
ous-ness, n. 

can tar, n. — See kantar. 
cantata, n., a musical composition for solo, cho- 
rus, etc. — It., lit. ‘that which is sung*, fr. can- 
fare , ‘to sing’, fr. L. cantare , freq. of canere , ‘to 
sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’, and cp. next 
word. 

cantatrice, n., a female singer. — F., fr. It. canta- 
trice, ‘female singer’, fr. cantare , ‘to sing*. See 
prec. word. 

canteen, n., 1) store in a military camp; 2) a 
small tin vessel. — F. cantine , fr. It. cantina , 
‘wine cellar, cantine’, which is of Gaulish origin, 
canter, n. an easy gallop. — Shortened fr. Canter- 
bury pace or Canterbury gallop; so called in al- 
lusion to the gait of pilgrims riding to Canter- 
bury. See next word. 

Derivatives : canter , intr. and tr. v., canter-er, n. 
canterbury, n., a stand with divisions for music. — 
From Canterbury , name of a city in England, 
which derives fr. OE. Cantwarabyrig, lit. ‘the 
fortified town of the Kentish people*. See Ken- 
tish and borough and cp. canter, 
canth-, form of cantho- before a vowel, 
canthal, adj., pertaining to a canthus ( anat .) — 
Formed fr. canthus with adj. suff. -al. 
CanthareUus, n. , a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
lit. ‘a little cup’, dimin. of L. cant ha r us , fr. Gk. 
xiv&apoi;, ‘a kind of beetle worshiped in Egypt; 
a drinking cup’, which is prob, a pre-Hellenic 
word; so called from the shape of these fungi. 
Cp. chanterelle. 

cantharides, n. pi., dried blister beetles (used in 
medicine). — L., pi. of cantharis , a kind of 
beetle’, fr. Gk. xav$ap(<;, gen. -LSoq, ‘blister 
beetle’, a derivative of xdiv&apo;. See prec. word, 
cantho-, before a vowel canth-, combining form 
denoting the canthus — See next word, 
canthus, n., either of the corners of the eye (anat.) 
— Medical L., fr. Gk. xav& 4 <;, ‘comer of the 
eye’. See cant, ‘slope’. 

canticle, n., a short hymn. — L., canticulum , ‘a 
little song’, dimin. of canticum, ‘song’, fr. can- 
tus, ‘song’, fr. cant -(um), pp. stem of canere, 
‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’, and -de. 
cantilever, n., a projecting bracket. — Prob. com- 
pounded of cant, ‘slope’, and lever. 

Derivative: cantilever, tr. v. 
cantillate, tr. v., to chant. — L. cantillatus , pp. of 



cantillare , ‘to sing low’, dimin. of cantare , ‘to 
sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’, and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative: cantillat-ion, n. 
cantle, n., the hinder part of a saddle. — ONF. 
cantel, corresponding to OF. chantel, ‘comer, 
piece’ (whence F. chanteau , ‘hunch of bread’), 
dimin. of ONF. cant (corresponding to OF. and 
F. chant), ‘comer’. See cant, ‘slope’, 
cantlet, n., a small cantle. — Formed fr. prec. 

word with dimin. suff. -et. 
canto, n., chief division of a long poem. — It., 
‘song’, fr. L. cantus, ‘song’, fr. cant-(um ), pp. 
stem of canere, ‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of 
beggars’. 

canton, n., a district. — F., prop, ‘corner of land’, 
fr. It. can tone, augment, of canto, ‘comer’, 
which is rel. to OF. cant , of s.m., whence E. 
cant, ‘slope’ (q.v.) 

Derivatives: canton , tr. v. (cp. F. cantonner ), 
canton-al , adj., canton-ed, adj., cantonment (q.v.) 
cantonment, n., a camp for troops. — F. canton- 
nement, fr. cantonner, ‘to divide into cantons’, 
fr. canton. See prec. word and -ment. 
cantor, n. — L., ‘singer, precentor’, fr. cant-(um) 
pp. stem of canere , ‘to sing*. See cant, ‘slang of 
beggars’, and agential suff. -or. 

Derivatives : cantor-al, cantor-ial, adjs. 
cantus, n., a song. — L., fr. cant -(uni), pp. stem 
of canere , ‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’. 
Canuck, n., iri Canada: a French Canadian; in 
theU.S.A. : a Canadian (slang). — From Indian 
corruption of F. Canadien or E. Canadian. 
canvas, n. — OF, (= F.) canevas, prop, a blend 
of Picard canevach and OF. chenevas, lit. ‘made 
of hemp, hempen’, fr. OF. chaneve (F. chanvre), 
‘hemp’, fr. L. cannabis, ‘hemp’, fr. Gk. xawa- 
Pi<;. See hemp and cp. canvass. 

Derivative: canvas , tr. v. 
canvass, tr. v., to discuss; intr. v., to solicit votes. 

— Fr. canvas. To canvass orig. meant ‘to sift 
through canvas ' , Cp. OF. canabasser , ‘to exam- 
ine carefully’, lit. ‘to sift through canvas’, fr. 
O Proven*;, canabas, ‘canvas’, which is rel. to 
OF. canevas. 

Derivative: canvass-er, n. 
canyon, cafton, n., a narrow valley between cliffs. 

— Sp. cahdn, ‘deep, hollow gorge’, augment, of 
caho, ‘tube*, fr. L. canna, ‘reed, cane, tube’. See 
cane and cp. canal, cannon. 

Derivative: canyon, canon, tr. and intr. v. 
canzone, n., a song. — It., fr. L. cantidnem, acc. 
of cant id, ‘song’, fr. cant-(um), pp. stem of ca- 
nere , ‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’, and 
cp. next word. Cp. also chanson, 
canzonet, n., a short song. — It. canzone tta, di- 
min. of canzone, ‘song’. See prec. word and -et. 
caoba, n., mahogany. — Sp., fr. a Caribbean na- 
tive word. 

caoutchouc, n. — F., a Tupi loan word (prob. 

through the medium of Sp. caucho). 
cap, n„ a covering for the head. — ME. cappe, fr. 
OE. exppe, ‘hood, cap’, fr. Late L. cappa. See 
cape, ‘cloak’, and cp, words there referred to. 
Derivatives: cap , tr. v., capp-ed, adj., capp-er, 
n., capp-ing, n., capp-y, adj. 
capable, adj. — F., fr. L. capabilis, ‘able to grasp 
or hold, capable’, fr. capere, ‘to catch, seize, 
hold’. See captive and -able. 

Derivatives: capabil-ity, n., capable-ness, n., 
capabl-y, adv. 

capacious, adj., holding much. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. capax, gen capacis , ‘capable to 
grasp or hold’, fr. capere. See prec. word and 
cp. cabbage, ‘to pilfer’. 

Derivatives : capacious-ly , adv., capacious-ness, n. 
capacitate, tr. v., to render capable. — See next 
word and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: capacitat-ion, n. 
capacity, n., ability to hold; ability. — F. capa- 
city, fr. L. capacitdtem , acc. of capdcitas, ‘capa- 
bility of holding much*, fr. capax, gen. capacis. 
See capacious and -ity. 

cap-a-pie, adv., from head to foot. — OF. (de) 
cap a pie , ‘from head to foot’, fr. L. caput, ‘head’, 
ad, ‘to’, and pedem, acc. of pes, ‘foot’ (see capi- 
tal, adj., ad-, and pedal). The F. equiv, is 
de pied en cap , lit. ‘from foot to head*. 



caparison, n., ornamented covering for horses; 
outfit, equipment. — OF. caparasson (F. capa- 
ragon), fr. Sp. caparazdn, ‘caparison’, fr. OPro- 
ven9. caparasso, ‘a mantle, with hood’, fr. capa , 
‘hood’, fr. Late L. cappa. See cape, ‘cloak’, 
caparison, tr. v., to cover with caparisons. — F. 

caparagonner , fr. caparagott. See caparison, n. 
cape, n., a sleeveless cloak. — F., fr. OProveng. 
capa, fr. Late L. cappa , ‘hood, mantle*, which 
is of uncertain origin. Cp. It. cappa , Sp. capa , 
‘cloak’, which also derive fr. Late L. cappa. Cp. 
cap, caparison, capeline, capuche, Capuchin, 
chape, chapeau, chapel, chapelet, chaperon, 
chaplet, cope, ‘a long cloak’, escape, kepi, 
schapska. 

cape, n., a promontory. — F. cap, fr. It. capo, 
fr. L. caput, ‘head’. See capital, adj. 
capelin, n., a fish ( M allot us villosus). — F. cape- 
lan, capelin, lit. ‘a beggarly priest’, fr. OProven?. 
capelan, ‘chaplain; fish’. See chaplain, 
capeline, n., 1) a small skullcap of iron worn by 
soldiers in the Middle Ages ; 2) (med.) a bandage 
for the head. — F., fr. It. cappellina, dimin. of 
cappella, itself dimin. of cappa, fr. Late L. cappa, 
‘hood, mantle’. See cape, ‘cloak’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Capella, n., name of a star; Alpha in the Con- 
stellation Auriga (astron.) — L., ‘she-goat’, di- 
min. of capra, ‘she-goat’, fern, of caper, ‘goat*. 
See cabriolet and cp. Caprella. 
caper, n., a prickly shrub (Capparis spinosa). — 
ME, caperis, caper es, fr. L. capparis [whence 
also It. cappero [whence OF. caspres , F. capre) 
and G. Kaper], fr. Gk. xamrapts (whence Arab. 
kabbdr , ModPers. kabar ); of unknown etymo- 
logy. The - s in ME. was mistaken for the pi. 
and was consequently dropped, 
caper, intr. v., to dance about, to prank. — 
Shortened fr. capriole (q.v.) 

Derivatives: caper , n., caper-er, n., caper-ing, 
suff. adj., caper-ing-ly, adv. 
caper, n., a privateer; its captain (hist.) — Du. 
kaper , fr. kapen, ‘to seize’, which prob. derives 
fr. Fris. kdpia, ‘to buy’, used euphemistically in 
the sense ‘to take away’, fr. kap, ‘purchase’, a 
euphemistic term for ‘piracy*. Fris. kap is rel. 
to MDu. coop, Du. koop , OHG. kouf ON. kaup , 
etc., ‘purchase’. See cheap, n. 
caph, kaph, n., name of the nth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. — See kaph. 
capercailzie, also capercaillie, n., the largest 
grouse, Tetrao urogallus. — Gael, capulcoille , 
lit. ‘horse of the woods’^ fr. capul, ‘horse’ and 
co i lie, ‘wood’. Gael, capul is borrowed fr. L. 
caballus, ‘horse*. See cavalry, 
caphar, n., a toll levied by the Turks upon travelers 
for protecting them (obsol.) — Fr. Arab, kha- 
fdra h , ‘protection’, fr. khdfara, ‘he protected’, 
capias, n., a writ of arrest (law). — L. t ‘thou 
mayest take’, 2nd person sing. pres, subjunctive 
of capere, ‘to catch, seize, hold*. See captive, 
capillaire, n., the maidenhair fern. — F. capil- 
laire , fr. L. herba capillaris, ‘the maidenhair*, fr. 
capillaris, ‘pertaining to the hair’, fr. capillus. 
See capillary. 

capillarity, n., the property of exerting capillary 
attraction. — F. capillarity, fr. L. capillaris. See 
next word and -ity. 

capillary, adj., hairlike; n., a very thin blood 
vessel. — L. capillaris, ‘pertaining to the hair’, 
fr. capillus, ‘hair’, which is prob. rel. to caput , 
gen. capitis, ‘head*. See capital, adj. 
capistrate, adj., hooded. — L. capistrdtus, pp. 
of capistrdre, ‘to halter’, fr. capistrum , ‘halter’, 
fr. capere , ‘to catch, seize, hold*. See captive and 
adj. suff. -ate and cp. capstan, 
capital, adj. — F., fr. L. capitals, ‘pertaining to 
the head, capital, chief, first’, formed with suff. 
-alis, fr. caput , gen. capitis , ‘head’, fr. I.-E. 
*qap-ut, whence also 01. kaput-, ‘head’, in ka- 
pucchalam, ‘hair of the hind part of the head’, 
Goth, haubip, OE. hiafod, ‘head’.* Cp. I.-E. 
*qap-elo- in OI. kapdlam, ‘skull, potsherd, dish, 
lid’, kapali-, ‘mendicant’s bowl’. See head and cp. 
capital, ‘principal’, capital, ‘head of a column’, 
and chief. Cp. also achieve, ancipital, biceps, 
cabiklo, cabotage, cadet, cantail, camouflage, Ca- 
pita, cap-a-pie, cape, ‘promontory’, capitan, ca- 
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pitation, capitellum, Capito, Capitol, capitulate, 
caporal, capot, caprice, captain, cater, ‘to provide 
food’ ; cattle, caudillo, cavesson, chabot, chapiter, 
chapter, chef, chevet, chieftain, corporal (mil.), da 
capo, decapitate, kerchief, mischief, muscovado, 
occiput, precipice, precipitant, precipitate, quadri- 
ceps, sinciput, triceps. Cp. also capillary. 
Derivatives: capital , n. (q.v.), capital-ly, adv. 
capital, n„ stock of money, principal. — Late L. 
capitate , ‘property’, prop. neut. of the Latin ad- 
jective capitdlis, ‘pertaining to the head, chief, 
first’. Cp. It. capitate,. F. capital, G. Kapital, 
‘capital, principal’, and see capital, adj. For 
sense development cp. cattle. 

Derivatives : capital-ism, n., capital-ist , n., capi - 
tal-ist-ic, adj., capital-ize, tr.v., capital-iz-ation , n. 
capital, n., head of a column. — L. capitellum , 
‘little head’, dimin. of caput, gen; capitis , ‘head’. 
See capital, adj., and cp. caudillo. 
capitan, n., captain. — It. capitano , fr. Late L. 
cap it one us , ‘head, chief’, fr. L. caput , gen. 
capitis , ‘head’. See capital, adj., and cp. captain, 
chieftain. 

capitate, adj., head-shaped (hot.) — L. capital us, 
fr. caput , gen. capitis, ‘head’. See capital, adj., 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: capitat-ed , adj. 
capitation, n., tax payable by each person. — Late 
L. capitatid , gen. -dnis, ‘poll tax’, fr. L. caput , 
gen. capitis , ‘head’. See capital, adj., and -ation. 
capitellum, n., a little head, a knob (anat. and 
zool.) — L., dimin. of caput , gen. capitis , ‘head*. 
See capital, adj., and cp. chapter. 

Capito, n., a genus of fishes, the South American 
barbet (ichthyol.) — L. capito, ‘a large-headed 
fish’, lit. ‘large head’, augment, of caput, gen. 
capitis, ‘head’. See capital, adj., and cp. chabot. 
Capitol, n., the temple of Jupiter on one of the 
seven hills of Rome (on the Mons Capitolinus). 
— L. Capitolium, a derivative of caput, gen. 
capitis , ‘head’. See capital, adj. 
capitoline, adj., pertairung to the Capitol in Rome 
or to the hill on wi ich it stood. — L. Capito- 
Itnus , fr. Capitoliur.i See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
capitular, adj., pertaining to a chapter. — ML. 
capitularis, fr. L. capitulum , ‘a small head, chap- 
ter’, dimin. of caput, gen. capitis, ‘head’. See 
capital, adj., and -ar and cp. chapter, 
capitulary, adj., pertaining to a chapter. — See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 
capitulary, n., a collection of decrees. — ML. 
capitufarium, fr. capitalaris. See capitular and 
subst. suff. -ary. 

capitulate, intr. v., to surrender on terms. — ML. 
capituldtus, pp. of capituldre , ‘to draw up the 
heads of an agreement*, fr. L. caput, gen. capitis , 
‘head’. See capital, adj., and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative : capitulat-ion, n. 
capon, n., a castrated cock. — ME., fr. OE. capun, 
fr. L. cdponem , acc. of capo, ‘castrated cock’ 
(whence also Gk. xdxcjv, of s.m.), which is cogn. 
with Gk. x^Ttreiv, ‘to strike, cut, cut off’, x6tco;, 
‘a striking; toil, suffering, pain*, x6ppoc, ‘a piece 
cut off; a short clause’, xom?, ‘chopper, cleaver, 
billhook’, xorreu?, ‘chisel’, fr. l.-E. base *(s)qdp-, 
*{s)q#p-, *(s)qSp-, ‘to cut’, whence also Lilh. 
kapdju , kapdti, Lett, kapdju , kap&t, ‘to hew, 
hack’, OSlav. kopajg, kopati , ‘to dig’, OE. ha- 
melian (whence obsol. E. h amble), ON. hamla , 
OFris. hamelia , OHG. hamalon, ‘to mutilate’, 
OHG. hamal ‘mutilated’ (whence MHG. Hamel, 
G. Hammel, ‘wether’), MLG., MDu., Du. Hamel , 
‘wether’, Cp. F. chapon , ‘capon’, fr. VL. *cappo- 
nem, acc. of *cappd, corresponding to classical 
L. capo. From the above base — with initial s — 
derive also Gk. crxdbrreiv, ‘to dig out’, <jxocn(i\nrj, 
‘spade, hoe’, oxatpT), ‘boat’, lit. ‘something dug 
out’, ox£napvo?, ‘carpenter’s ax’, <tx67tcXo(;, ‘high 
rock, peak’, OSlav. skopiti, ‘to castrate’, sko- 
pici, ‘eunuch’, Czech skopec, ‘wether’ (whence 
MHG. schope 3 , G. Schops , of s.m.), Lith. ska- 
piu , skdpti, ‘to dig out, hollow out (a spoon)’. 
Cp. hatchet Cp. also apocope, comma, Coptis, ko- 
peck, syncope. Cp. also scabble, scapbo-, scapula, 
sc opel ism, scyphus. 

Derivatives: capon , tr. v., caponier (q.v.), capon - 
ize, tr. v., capon-iz-er , n. 



caponier, n,, a construction placed across a ditch 
(fort.) — F. caponniere, fr. Sp. caponera, prop, 
‘a coop or enclosure to fatten capons’, applied 
facetiously to a place affording shelter. See 
prec. word and -ier. 

caporal, a kind of tobacco. — F., lit. ‘corporal’ 
(see corporal, n.); so called because it is superior 
in quality to the common soldier’s tobacco (as 
the corporal is to the common soldier), 
capot, n., the winning of all the tricks at the game 
of piquet. — F. capot in faire capot, ‘to win all 
the tricks at the game of piquet’, adopted from 
the sea term faire capot, ‘to capsize, upset’; 
capot prob. derives fr. Proven?. cap, ‘head’, 
(fr. L. caput). For sense development cp. F. 
chavirer , ‘to capsize, upset’, which derives fr. 
Proven?, cap virar, ‘to turn the head (of a 
ship)’. See capital, adj. 

Derivative: capot, v. 

Capparidaceae, n. pi., the caper family ( hot .) — 
Formed fr. next word with suff. -aceae. 
Capparis, n., a genus of plants of the caper family 
(bot.) — L., fr, Gk. xa7t7tapi?, ‘caper*. See caper, 
‘a prickly plant*. 

Caprella, n., a genus of Crustacea (zool.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘a little she-goat*, dimin. of capra, 
‘she-goat’. See cabriolet and cp. Capella. 
capreol, capreole, n., a tendril (bot.) — L. capre - 
olus, ‘wild goat; tendril*, fr. caper, ‘goat*. See 
cabriolet and cp. prec. and next word. 
Derivative: capreol-ate, adj. 

Capreolus, n., a genus of mammals, the roe deer 
(zool.) — L., ‘the wild goat’, augmentative for- 
med fr. caper , ‘goat’. See cabriolet and cp. prec. 
word. 

capri-, combining form meaning ‘resembling the 
goat’. — L. Capri-, fr. caper, gen. capri , ‘goat*. 
See cabriolet. 

capric, adj., pertaining to a goat. — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. L. capra , ‘goat’. See cabriolet 
capric, adj., pertaining to a fatty acid, C 10 H 20 O 2 
(chem.) — See prec. word; so called from its 
smell. Cp. caproic. 

capriccio, n., a kind of free composition (mus.) — 
It., whence F. caprice. See next word, 
caprice, n., a whim. — F., fr. It. capriccio, ‘a 
shiver, sudden start, a whim’, which is prob. 
compounded of capo (fr. L. caput), ‘head’ and 
riccio (fr. L. ericius), ‘hedgehog’. See capital, 
adj., and urchin. 

capricious, adj. — F. capricieux , fr. It. capriccioso, 
fr. capriccio. See capriccio, caprice and -ous. 
Derivatives: capricious-ly , adv., capricious- 

ness, n. 

Capricorn, n., a constellation represented by the 
ancients in the form of a goat. — F. capricorne, 
fr. L. Capricornus, lit. ‘having horns similar to 
those of a goat’, compounded of caper, ‘goat’, 
and cornu, ‘horn’, prop, loan translation of 
Aiy6xepo><;, the old Greek name of this constel- 
lation. See cabriolet and horn and cp. corn, 
‘hardened skin’. 

caprification, n., artificial pollination of figs by 
means of the stings of insects. — L. caprificdtid, 
gen. -dnis, ‘ripening offigs(bythestingingofgall- 
insects)’, fr. caprificatus, pp. of caprificare, ‘to 
ripen figs’, fr. caprificus, ‘wild fig’, lit. ‘goat fig’, fr. 
caper, ‘goat’, and ficus , ‘fig’. See cabriolet, fig and 
-ation. 

caprifig, n., the wild fig. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 

caprificus and E. fig. See prec. word. 
Caprifoliaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the 
honey-suckle family (bot.) — ModL., formed 
with suff. -aceae fr. ML. capri folium. See 
Caprifolium. 

caprifoliaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Caprifolium, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ML., 
compounded of L. caper , ‘goat*, and folium , 
‘leaf’, See cabriolet and folio. 

Caprimulgidae, n. pi., a family of birds, the goat- 
suckers (or nit hoi.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae, fr. L. caprirmdgus. See next word. 
Caprimulgits, n., a genus of birds (or nit hoi) — 
L. caprimulgus ; ‘a milker of goats’, also the 
name of a bird, compounded of caper , ‘goat* 
(see cabriolet), and mulgere , ‘to milk*, which is 
cogn. with Gk. d^Xyetv, ‘to squeeze out, to 
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milk’, Goth, miluks , OE. meolc, ‘milk*. See milk, 
caprine, adj., pertaining to a goat. — L. caprinus , 
fr. caper, ‘goat’. See cabriolet and adj. suff. -ine 
(representing L, -inus) and cp. capric. 
capriole, n., a leap, caper F., cabriole , capri- 
ole, fr. It. capriolare , ‘to leap like a goat, to 
caper’, fr. capriuolo, ‘roebuck’. See cabriolet. 
Derivative: capriole, intr. v. 
caproic, adj., pertaining to a fatty acid, C 6 H 12 0 2 
(chem.) — Formed with suff. -oic fr. L. caper, 
‘goat’; so called from its smell. See cabriolet, 
and cp. capric. 

capsa, n., a repository, a box (esp. for books). — 
L. See capsule. 

Capsella, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family (bot.) — ModL., dimin. of L. capsa, 
‘box, receptacle*. See capsule and -ella. 
Capsicum, n., a genus of plants of the potato fa- 
mily (bot.) — ModL., irregularly formed , fr. L. 
capsa. See case, ‘box’, and cp. capsa, capsule, 
capsize, tr. and intr. v., to overturn; to upset. — 
Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: capsize, n., capsiz-al, n. 
capstan, n., a device for hauling up anchors. — 
F. cabestan, fr. O Proven?, cabestan , fr. cube - 
stran, pres. part, used as a noun, fr. L. capist- 
rare, ‘to tie with a halter’, fr. capistrum , ‘halter’, 
fr. capere , ‘to catch, seize, hold’. Cp. F. chevitre, 
‘halter’, which also derives fr. L. capistrum. See 
captive and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
capistrate. 

capsule, n. — L. capsula, ‘a small box or chest’, 
dimin. of capsa, ‘repository, box, chest, case’. 
See case, ‘box’, and cp. Capsa, Capsella, Cap- 
sicum. For the ending see suff. -ule. 
Derivatives: capsule, tr. v., capsul-ar, capsul-ate , 
capsul-at-ed, adjs., capsul-at-ion , n., capsul-er, n. 
captain, n. — ME. capi tain, fr. OF, (= F.) capi- 
ta ine, fr. Late L. capitaneus, ‘head, chief’, fr. 
L. caput, gen. capitis , ‘head’. See capital, adj., 
and cp. capitan. 

Derivatives: captain, tr. and intr. v., captain-cy, 
n., captain-ry, n., captain-ship, n. 
captation, n., the reaching after something. — F., 
fr. L. captdtidnem, acc. of captatio , ‘a reaching 
after, a catching at’, fr. captdtus, pp. of capture, 
‘to catch, seize; to strive after’, freq. of capere 
(pp. captus), ‘to catch, seize, hold’. See captive 
and -ation and cp. next word. Cp. also the sec- 
ond element in mercaptan, 
caption, n., 1 ) the act of taking; 2 ) heading. — 
L. cap t id, gen. -dnis, ‘a catching, seizing, hold- 
ing’, fr. captus, pp. of capere. See captive and 
-ion and cp. prec. word. Cp. also usucaption. 
captious, adj., faultfinding, carping. — F. cap - 
tieux (fern, captieuse), fr. L. captiosus , ‘falla- 
cious’, fr. cap t id, gen. -dnis, ‘a seizing, deception, 
fallacious argument, sophism’, fr. captus, pp. of 
capere. See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives: captious-ly, adv., captious-ness , n. 
captivate, tr. v. , to capture the attention of ; to fasci- 
nate. — Orig. ‘to capture’, fr. L. captivatus , pp. 
of captivare, ‘to take captive, to capture’, fr. 
captivus.fsee next word and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: captivat-ing, adj., captivat-ing-ly, 
adv., captivat-ion, n., captivat-or , n. 
captive, adj. and n. — F. cap t if (fem. captive), 
fr. L. captivus , ‘caught, taken prisoner’, fr. cap- 
tus, pp. of capere , ‘to catch, seize, take hold of, 
take, receive, hold, contain’, whence L. capsa , 
‘repository, box, chest, case’, capulus, ‘sarco- 
phagus, bier’ ; fr. I.-E. base *qap ‘to seize, hold, 
contain’, whence also Gk. xa7rxeiv, ‘to swallow 
greedily, gulp down’, xairr;, ‘manger’, xtorrr), 
‘handle, handle of an oar, haft’, Alb. kap, ‘I 
take, seize’, kam, ‘I have’, Lett. kdmp(j)u, kdmpt , 
‘to seize’, Goth, hafjan, OE. hebban, ‘to raise, 
lift’, Goth, haban , OE. habban , ‘to have’, 
and prob. also OI. kapafi, ‘two handfuls’. 
See heave and have and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also accept, anticipate, apperceive, apper- 
ception, aucupate, cabas, cabbage, ‘to pilfer’, 
cable, cachalot, caisson, caitiff (which is a dou- 
blet of captive), caja, cajeta, cajole, capable, ca- 
pacious, capacity, capias, capistrate, capsa, Cap- 
sella, Capsicum, capstan, capsule, captation, 
caption, captious, captor, capture, Carpocapsa, 
case, ‘box, chest’, casement, cash, catch, chara- 
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banc, chase, conceive, concept, conception, cop, 
‘to catch’, Copepoda, deceipt, deceive, deception, 
disciple, discipline, emancipate, except, exdpient, 
forceps, imperceptible, incept, inception, inter- 
cept, intussusception, mancipate, mercaptant, 
municipal, nuncupative, occupy, participate, per- 
ceive, percept, perception, precept, preceptor, 
prince, principal, principle, purchase, recado, re- 
ceipt, receive, recept, receptacle, reception, re- 
ceptive, recet, recipe, recover, recuperate, sus- 
ceptible, usucapion. 

captivity, n. — F. captivite , fr, L. captivitdtem, 
acc. of captivitas , fr. captivus. See prec. word 
and -ity. 

captor, n. — L., ‘a catcher’, fr. cap t us, pp. of 
capere , ‘to catch, seize, hold’. See captive and 
agential suff. -or. 

capture, n. — L. captura, ‘a seizing, taking’, fr. 
captus , pp. of capere . See’ captive and -ure. 
Derivatives: capture , tr. v., captur-er , n. 
capuche, n., a hood; a cowl. — F. capuche , ca- 
puce , fr. It. cappuccio, ‘cowl’, dimin, formed fr. 
cappa. See cape, ‘cloak’. 

Derivative: capuch-ed, adj. 

Capuchin, n., a monk of a Franciscan order found- 
ed in 1526. — F. capucin , earlier also capuchin , 
fr. It. cappuccino , dimin. of cappuccio , ‘cowl’ 
(see prec. word); so called from the pointed 
cowl worn by the members of this monastic 
order. 

capybara, n., a South American rodent (Hydro- 
choerus capybara). — A Tupi word. Cp. Cavia, 
cavy. 

car, n. — ME. carre, fr. ONF. carre, fr. VL. 
carra, a word of Celtic origin; cp. OIr., MW. 
carr , ‘cart, waggon’, Bret, karr, ‘chariot’, L. 
carrus, of the same origin and meaning, gave 
birth to ONF. car , F. char. L. currus , ‘chariot’, 
is independent cf the above Celtic words, but 
cognate with them. See course and cp. career, 
cargo, caricature, cariole, cark, caroche, car- 
roccio, carry, carriage, charabanc, charge, chariot. 
Derivative: car, tr. and intr. v. 
carabao, n., water buffalo. — Sp., from Philip- 
pine native name. 

Carabidae, n. pi., a family of beetles (entomol.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. x£po$o<;, 
‘homed beetle*. See scarab and cp. Caridea. 
carabineer, n., a mounted soidier armed with a 
carbine. — F. carabinier , fr. carabine , ‘carbine’. 
See carbine. 

carabinieri, n. pi., the Italian police. — It., pi. of 
carabiniere , fr. F. carabinier. See carabineer, 
caracal, n., a kind of lynx. — F., fr. Turk, qarah 
quldk , ‘black ear’. 

caracara, n., a kind of large South American 
bird. — A Tupi word of imitative origin, 
carack, n. — See carrack. 
caracole, n., half-turn in riding. — F., fr. Sp. 
caracol , lit. ‘snail’, which is prob. a blend of 
L. scar abacus, ‘a beetle’, and conchy Hum (fr. Gk. 
xoyxuXiov), ‘a shell fish’. See scarab and cockle, 
caracole, intr. v., to make a caracole. — F. cara- 
cole r, fr. caracole. See caracole, n. 
carafe, n., a glass bottle. — F., fr. Sp. garrafa , fr. 
Arab, gharrdf, ‘drinking jug’, fr. ghdrafa, ‘he 
drew water’. 

carambole, n., a carom (billiards). — F., fr. Sp. 
carambola. See carom. 

caramel, n., burnt sugar. — F., fr. OSp. caramel 
(now caramelo ), a blend of ML. cannamella, 
‘sugar cane’, (see cane and melliferous) and Sp. 
caramillo , Teed’, fr. L. calamellus , dimin. of 
calamus , ‘reed’ (see ca lam ary). 

Caning idae, n. pi., a family of fishes (ichthyol ). — 
ModL., formed with suff. -Idae, fr. ModL. 
Caranx , name of the type genus, fr. Sp. caranga, 
name of a kind of flatfish, a word of unknown 
origin. 

carangoid, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, tne 
Carangidae, — A hybrid coined fr. Sp. caranga 
(see prec. word) and Gk. -oeiSt]s;, ‘like*, fr. eI8o<;, 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Caranx, n., the type genus of the Carangidae 
0 ichthyol .) — ModL. See Carangidae. 
carapace, n., the covering of the back of certain 
animals, esp. the upper shell of the turtle, crab 
etc. — F., fr. Sp. carapacho, which is of un- 



known origin. Cp. calipash, calipee, 
carat, n., unit of weight for precious stones and 
pearls. — F., fr. ML. carrdtus (whence also It. 
carato ), fr. Arab, qirdt, ‘fruit of the carob tree; 
weight of 4 grains’, fr. Gk. xep^nov, ‘a Little 
hom; fruit of the carob tree; carat’, dimin. of 
x£pa<;, gen. x£paxo<;, ‘hom*. See hom and cp. 
com, ‘hardened skin’. 

caratch, n., formerly, a tribute imposed by the 
Arabs and Turks upon their non-Mohammedan 
subjects. — Arab, khardj , kharj, ‘tribute’, bor- 
rowed fr. Aram, kargd, ‘tribute’, through the 
medium of Persian (Aramaic was the official 
language of the Persian kingdom for many 
centuries). 

caravan, n. — F. caravane , fr. Pers. karwdn , 
‘company of travelers, caravan’, which is rel. 
to Ol. karabhdh, ‘camel, young camel, young 
elephant*. 

Derivatives: caravan, tr. and intr. v., caravan- 
eer , n. 

caravanserai, n., Eastern inn, esp. for caravans. 
— F. caravanserai, fr. Pers. karwdnsardi, fr. 
k dr wan (see caravan) and sarai, ‘mansion, inn’, 
which is prob. rel. to Avestic drayeihti , ‘they 
protect’, OI. trdyate, ‘protects’, 
caravel, carvel, n., any of various kinds of light 
vessels. — F. caravelle , fr. Sp. carabela , dimin. 
formed fr. cdrabo, ‘a small vessel’, fr. Arab. 
qdrib, ‘bark’, which is traceable to Gk. x$pa{-lo<;, 
‘horned beetle ; crayfish ; a light ship’. See scarab, 
caraway, n., a plant with aromatic seeds. — ME 
carawai, fr. OSp. (= Sp.) alcaravea (whence 
Sp. carvi), fr. Arab. al-karawiyd\ fr. al-. The’, 
and karawiyd\ fr. L. carum, careum, fr. Gk. 
xapov, xapeov, ‘caraway’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. skirret. 

earb-, form of carbo- before a vowel, 
carbamate, n,, a salt of carbamic acid ( chem .) — 
See carbamic and -ate. 

carbamic, adj., pertaining to the organic acid 
CONHjOH (chem.) — Formed with suff. -ic 
from the abbreviation of carbonic and amide. 
See carbon and amide. 

carbasus, n., lint. — L., fr. Gk. xapTiaooi;, ‘flax, 
cotton’, which is prob. borrowed fr. OI. kar- 
pdsah , . ‘cotton brush, cotton’, whence also 
ModPers. kirpas, Arm. kerpas, Arab, kirbds, 
Heb. karpas (Esther r : 6), ‘cotton, fine linen’. 
See Manfred Mayrhofer, A Concise Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, I, p.174 s.v. karpdsah. Ac- 
cording to Porzig in Zeitschrift fur Indologie 
und Iranistik, 5, 272 ffi, both OI. karpdsah and 
Gk. xapTraoo? derive from a language of the 
Mediterranean or Asia Minor, 
carbide, n., a compound of carbon with an elec- 
tropositive element (chem.) — See carbo- and -ide. 
carbine, n., a short rifle. — F. carabine, ‘carbine’, 
fr. carabin, ‘carabineer’, fr. MF. calabrim, fr. 
ML. Calabrinus, ‘of, or pertaining to, Calabria’. 
Accordingly the original meaning of F. carabine 
is ‘(rifle) made in Calabria'. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
carbinoi, n., methanol or any alcohol derived 
from it (chem.) — Coined by the German or- 
ganic chemist Hermann Kol be (1818-84) in 1868 
fr. carbin (see carbon), a name used by him to 
denote the methyl radical, and -ol, a suff. de- 
noting an alcohol. 

carbo-, before a vowel carb-, combining form for 
carbon (chem.) — See carbon, 
carbohydrate, n., (chem.) — Compounded of 
carbo- and hydrate. 

carbolate, n., a salt of carbolic acid (chem.) — 
See carbol- and chem. suff. -ate. 
carbol-, combining form denoting the presence 
of carbolic acid (chem.) — See next word, 
carbolic, adj., pertaining to carbon and oil. — 
Compounded of L. carbo , ‘coal’, and oleum, 
‘oil’. See carbon, oil and -ic. 
carbolize, tr. v., to sterilize with carbolic acid 
(chem.) — Formed fr. carbol- and -ize. 
carbon, n., a nonmetallic element (chem.) — L. 
carbo, gen. -onis, ‘coal, charcoal’, prob. standing 
for *car-dhd and derived fr. I.-E. base *ker-, 
‘to singe, burn, glow’. See hearth and cp. cre- 
mate. Cp. also carbonado, Carbonari, carbuncle. 
Derivatives: carbon-ic , adj., carbon-ize , tr. v. 



carbonaceous, adj., 1) coaly; 2) pertaining to, or 
containing, carbon. — Formed with suff. -ace- 
ous fr. L. carbo , gen. -onis, ‘coal’. See prec. word, 
carbonado, n., a broiled piece of meat. — Sp. car- 
bonado, prop, subst. use of the fem. pp. of car- 
bo nar. See next word. 

Derivative: carbonado, tr. v. 
carbonado, n., an opaque kind of diamond. — 
Sp., lit. ‘carbonated’, pp. of carbonar, ‘to car- 
bonate’, fr. carbon , ‘coal’, fr. L. carbonem, acc. 
of carbo. See carbon and -ado. 
carborundum, n., silicon carbide (SiC), an abra- 
sive. — Coined fr. carbon and corundum, 
carboxyl, n., a univalent radical, containing car- 
bon, oxygen and hydrogen (COOH) (chem.) — 
Compounded of carbon, oxygen and -yl. 
Derivatives: carbo xyl-ate, n. and tr. v„ car- 
boxy l-at ion, n. 

carboy, n., a large glass bottle. — Pers. qaraba. 
Cp. Arab. qirba h , ‘a large leathern bottle’, 
carbuncle, n., t) formerly, a red gem; now a gar- 
net with a convex rounded surface; 2) a painful 
inflammation under the skin. — ME., fr. ONF. 
carbuncle (corresponding to OF. charboncle , 
charbucle), fr. L. carbunculus , ‘a small coal; a 
bright, reddish kind of precious stone; a kind 
of tumor’, dimin. of carbo, gen. -onis, ‘coal’. 
See carbon and cp. escarbuncle. 

Derivative; carbuncl-ed, adj. 
carbuncular, adj., — Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. 

carbunculus. See prec. word, 
carburet, tr. v., to combine with carbon (chem.) 

— Formed fr. carbon on analogy of sulfuret. 
Derivatives: carburet -ant, n., carburet-ion , n. 

carburetor, carburettor, n., an apparatus for car- 
bureting gas or air. — Formed fr. prec. word 
with agential suff. -or. 

carcanet, n., an ornamental chain. — Dimin. of 
F. carcan, ‘iron collar; necklace, carcanet; pil- 
lory’, fr. ML. carcannum (whence also OProv- 
eng. carcan , ‘necklace’), which is of uncertain 
origin. For the ending see suff. -et. 
carcass, n., a dead body. — F. carcasse, fr. ear- 
lier charcois, carcois, of uncertain origin. It. car - 
cassa , of s.m., is prob. a French loan word, 
carcel, n., a French unit of illuminating power. — 
Prop, ‘the illuminating power of the light of a 
Carcel lamp’, which is named after the French 
clockmaker Bertrund-Guillaumc Carcel ( 1 750- 
1812), its inventor. 

career, n., prison. — L. See incarcerate. 
Carcliarias, n., a genus of sharks (ichthyol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xapyapiaq, ‘a kind of shark’, 
lit. ‘the fish with the sawlike teeth’, fr. xapxapo<;, 
‘sawlike, jagged, pointed, sharp’, which is cogn. 
with OI. khdrah, ‘rough, sharp, hard’, and prob. 
also with Toch. A tsar , ‘rough, sharp’. 
Carcbariidae, n. pi., a family of sharks (ichthyol.) 

— ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-idae. 

carcinoma, n., a form of cancer (med.) — L. car- 
cinoma , fr. Gk. xapxtvtx>p.cx, gen. xapxivtop.aro<;, 
‘ulcer, cancer’, fr. xapxtvo*;, ‘crab, cancer*. See 
cancer and -oma. 

Derivative : carcinomat-ous, adj. 
carcinomatoid, adj., having the shape of a car- 
cinoma (med.) — Compounded of Gk. xocp- 
xlvcjpa (see prec. wor$ and -oeiSr^, ‘like’, fr. 
et&oq, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
carcoon, n., manager, clerk ( Anglo-lnd .) — Ma- 
rathi karkun , fr. Pers. kar-kun, ‘manager’, lit. 
‘doer of what is to be done’,fr. I.-E. base *q w er-, 
‘to make, form, shape’. See Sanskrit and cp. 
words there referred to. 

card, n., a machine for combing hair, wool, etc. — 
F. carde, ‘chard, teasel, card*, fr. OProven?. car- 
do, back formation fr. cardar, ‘to card’, fr. L. 
carduus, ‘thistle’, which is related to carro, car - 
rere, ‘to card (wool)’, from a basic form *carri- 
dus , ‘that which scrapes’, fr. I.-E. base *qars-, 
‘to scrape, scratch, rub*. See harsh and cp. car- 
doncillo, cardoon, Carduus, Carex, carline thistle, 
carminative, carrizo, chard, 
card, tr. v., to comb with a card. — F. carder , 
fr. carde. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: card-ed, adj., card-er , n. 
card, n., a piece of pasteboard for playing. — F. 
carte, fr. Late L. carta , ‘a leaf of paper; paper’. 
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fr. L. charta , ‘a leaf of the Egyptian papyrus; 
papyrus; paper’, fr. Gk. x*P' n ^> of s - m > a 
foreign word, possibly of Egypt, origin. Cp. 
carte blanche, carle de visite, cartel, cartoon, 
cartouche, cartridge, cartulary, chart, charter, 
ecarte, skat. 

Cardamine, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. cardamina, fr. Gk. 
xapSapivT}, ‘a kind of cress’, a word formed by 
Dioscorides fr. xapSafiov, ‘cress’, which is of un- 
certain origin. Cp. next word, 
cardamom, cardamum, n., an aromatic fruit. — 
F. cardamome , fr. L. cardamomum, fr. Gk. xap- 
SatjjLwuov, which is compounded of xapSaptov, 
‘cress’, and 6t[jito(jiov, ‘a spice plant’. See Carda- 
mine and Amomus. The contraction of the two 
elements into xapSdc^wiJLOv from *xapSa(xapuo- 
{jlov is due to haplology. 

Cardanic, adj., Cardan joint, Cardan shaft, Car- 
dan’s solution. — Named after the Italian mathe- 
matician and physician Geronimo Cardano 
(1501-76). 

cardiac, adj. ( anat .), I) pertaining to the heart; 
2) pertaining to the upper part of the stomach. 
— F. cardiaque , fr. L. cardiacus , fr. Gk. xap- 
Siaxo?, ‘pertaining to the heart’, fr. xapSta, 
‘heart’. See cardio- and -ac. 

Derivative: cardiac-al , adj. 
cardialgia, n. ( med .), 1) pain in the region of the 
heart; 2) heartburn. — Medical L., compound- 
ed of Gk. xap&wt, ‘heart’, and <£Xyo<;, ‘pain’. 
See cardio- and -algia. 

cardigan jacket, cardigan. — Named after James 
Thomas Brudenell, the 7th Earl of Cardigan 
(1797-1868). 

cardinal, adj. — F., fr. L. cardinalis, ‘principal, 
chief’, fr. cardo , gen. cardinis , ‘hinge of a door, 
pivot; that on which something turns’, which is 
of uncertain origin. Perh. it derives fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)qerad-, ‘to turn, swing; leap, jump, bound’, 
whence OI. kdrdati , ‘leaps, hops’, Gk. xpa8>), 
‘quivering spray at the end of a branch 1 , xpaSdcoj, 
xpa8atvai, ‘I brandish, shake’, perh. also xop$a£, 
‘dance in a comedy’. Base *(s)qerad- is a -rf-en- 
largement of base *(s)qer-, ‘to leap, jump, 
bound’, whence Gk. crxacpto, ‘I leap, skip, 
bound’. See Scarus and cp. coruscate, horse, 
rathe, rather. 

Derivatives: cardinal , n. (q.v.), cardinally, adv. 
cardinal, n. — F., fr. Eccles. L. cardinalis (short 
for cardinalis ecclesiae Romanae , orig. applied 
to various dignitaries of the church), fr. L. car- 
dinalis, ‘principal, chief’. See cardinal, adj. 
cardinals te, n., the rank of a cardinal. — F. car- 
dinalat, fr. Eccles. L. cardinaldtus, fr. cardinalis. 
See prec. word and subst. sufF. -ate. 
cardio-, before a vowel cardi-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to the heart’. — Gk.xapSio-, 
xap&i-, fr. xapSia, ‘heart’. See heart and cp. 
cardiac, carditis. Cp. also the second element in 
dexiocardia, diplocardiac, endocardium, epi- 
cardium, megalocardia, pericardium, myocardia. 
cardiogram, n., the tracing made by the cardio- 
graph. — Compounded of cardio- and Gk. 
YpapipLtx, ‘that which is written’. See -gram, 
cardiograph, n., an instrument for recording the 
movement of the heart. — Compounded of 
cardio- and Gk. -ypacpo<;, fr. ypatpctv, ‘to write’. 
See -graph. 

cardiology, n., the study of the heart, — Com- 
pounded of cardio- and Gk. -Xoytoc, fr. -X6yo?, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: cardiobg-ical , adj., cardiolog-ist, n. 
Cardtospermum, n., a genus of plants of the soap- 
berry family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
cardio- and Gk. oits p(*a, ‘seed, sperm’. See sperm, 
carditis, n., inflammation of the heart (med.) — 
Medical L., coined by the French physician Jean- 
Nicolas Corvisart (1775-1821) fr. Gk. xapSla, 
‘heart’ (see cardio-), and suff. -itis. 
cardonciilo, n., a kind of cactus. — Sp., dimin. 
of carddn , ‘teasel’, fr. Late L. car done nt, ace. of 
cardo, ‘thistle’. See next word, 
cardoon, n., the globe artichoke. — F. cordon, 
fr. Proven?, cardan , prop, ‘thistle’, fr. Late L. 
carddnem , acc. of cardo , ‘thistle’, which is rel. to 
L. carduus , ‘thistle’. See card, ‘machine for comb- 



ing’ and cp. words there referred to. 

Carduus, n., a genus of prickly herbs (bot.) — 
L. carduus , ‘thistle’. See prec. word. 

care, n. — ME. care, fr. OE. cam, cearu, ‘anxiety, 
sorrow, care’, rel. to OS. kara , ‘sorrow’, OHG. 
char a, ‘lament’, Goth, kara , ‘sorrow’, OS. (mod) 
karag, ‘anxious, sad, sorrowful’, OE. cearig, 
MDu. carich , ‘sad, sorrowful’, Du. karig, 
‘scanty, frugal’, OHG. karag , ‘anxious’, MHG. 
karc, karg, ‘shrewd, clever’, G. karg, ‘stingy, 
scanty’; fr. Teut. *karo, ‘sorrow, care’. These 
words are cogn, with Gk. y^pu;, Dor. yapu<;, 
‘voice, sound’, Arm. cicarn, ‘swallow’, cicarnuk , 
‘nightingale’, Ossetic zar, ‘song’, zarun, ‘to sing*, 
L. garrire, ‘to chat, talk, chatter’, W. garm , 
OIr. gdir, gairm , W. gawr, ‘noise, cry’, Toch. 
kdrye, ‘care’. All these words derive from the 
I.-E. imitative base *gdr-, ‘to shout, cry’. The 
sense development of Toch. kdrye, ‘care’, E. care 
and the related Teut. words may be illustrated 
by the following stages: cry — lamentation — 
grief. Cp. chary, cur, garrulous, Gerygone. Cp. 
also German. 

Derivatives: care-ful, adj., care-ful-ly, adv., care- 
fulness, n., care-less , adj., care-less-ly , adv., 
care-less-ness, n. 

care, intr. v. — OE. cearian, rel. to OS., Goth. 
kardn, ‘to sorrow’, OHG. charon , ‘to lament’, 
and to OE. caru , ‘anxiety, sorrow, care’. See 
care, n. 

careen, tr. and intr. v., to cause (a ship) to turn 
aside. — F. cariner , carener , lit. ‘to expose a 
ship’s keel’, fr. carine , carine , ‘keel of a ship’, 
fr. dial. It. carena, fr. L. carina, of s.m., orig. 
‘shell of a nut*, which is cogn. with Gk. xapuov, 
‘nut, walnut’, xapua, ‘the walnut tree’, and prob. 
also with OI. karakah, ‘coconut; water vessel 
made from coconut’. Cp. Carya, karyo-, and 
the first element in gillyflower. Cp. also carina. 
For the sense development of L. carina cp. E. 
hull, ‘the body of a ship’, prop, figurative use of 
hull, ‘husk’. 

Derivatives: careen, n., careen-age , n., careen - 
er , n. 

career, n., a running, course; course through life. 
— F. earrtere, ‘racecourse, career’, fr. It. car- 
rier a, ‘wagon’, fr. Late L. carrdria via, ‘road for 
vehicles’, fr. carrus, ‘a four-wheeled wagon’. See 
car and cp. chariot, carry, carriage. 
Derivatives: career , intr. v., career-er, n., career- 
ist (q.v.) 

careerist, n., a person interested chiefly in his 
career. — A hybrid coined fr. career and -ist. 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

caress, n., an act of endearment. — F. caresse , 
back formation fr. caresser. See caress, v. 

caress, tr. v., 1) to touch endearingly; 2) to flat- 
ter, — F, caresser , fr. It. carezzare , lit. ‘to cher- 
ish’, fr. caro, ‘dear’, fr. L. carus, of s.m. See 
charity and cp. cherish. 

Derivatives : caress-ing , adj., carress-ing-ly, adv., 
carress-ive , adj,, carress-ive-ly, adv. 

caret, n., the mark /s used in writing to show 
where something is to be added. — L. caret, ‘it 
is without, is wanting*, fr. carere, ‘to be with- 
out, be wanting, be free from, abstain from*. 
See chaste. 

Carex, n., a genus of plants including the sedge 
family (bot.) — L. carex, ‘rush, sedge’, possibly 
rel. to carrere, *carere, ‘to card’, so that carex 
would have orig. denoted ‘the scratching plant’. 
See card, ‘machine for combing’, and cp. car- 
rizo. 

carfax, n., place where four roads meet. — ME. 
carfourkes , fr. OF. carreforcs, pi. of carreforc 
(F. carrefour ), ‘crossroads’, fr. Late L. quadri- 
furcum , of s.m., prop. neut. of the Latin adj. 
quadrifurcus, ‘having four forks’. See quadri- 
and fork. 

cargo, n. — Sp., ‘load, burden’, fr. car gar, ‘to 
load’, fr. VL. carricdre , fr. L. carrus, ‘wagon*. 
See charge and cp. car, cark. 

Carib, n., Can ban, adj., Caribbean, adj. — Carib- 
bean galibi, ‘strong men*. See cannibal. 

caribou, n., the N. American reindeer. — A Cana- 
dian F. word of Algonquian origin; cp. Mic- 
mac khalibu, lit. 'pawer, scratches shoveler*. 

caricature, n. — F., fr. It. caricatura, ‘a load. 



overloading’, fr. caricare , ‘to load, charge’, fr. 
VL. carricdre, ‘to load a car’, fr. L. carrus, ‘car’ 
(see car and charge, v.) Accordingly caricature 
prop, means ‘an excess in drawing or painting’. 
For the ending see suff. -ure. 

Derivatives: caricature, tr. v., caricaturist (q.v.) 
caricaturist, n. — A hybrid coined fr. It. cari- 
catura (see caricature) and -ist, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

Caridea, n., a group of crustaceans (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idea fr. Gk. xaplc, 
gen. xapl&o?, ‘shrimp, prawn’, which is prob. 
rel. to x^papoc, ‘homed beetle’. See scarab and 
cp. Carabidae. Cp. also Epicarides, Syncarida. 
caries, n., decay (med.) — L. caries, ‘decay, rot- 
tenness’, fr. I.-E. base *ker~, ‘to hurt, hit’, 
whence also Gk. xrjp, ‘death, destruction’, 
dbdjpaTOt;, ‘unhurt’, xepoct^eiv (for *xepaf ICeiv), 
‘to lay waste’, xepauvo? [for *xepa-f (e}vo?J, 
‘thunderbolt, lightning’, lit. ‘smasher, crusher’. 
OI. fyndti, ‘breaks, crushes’, siryate, sirydte, 
‘falls asunder’, OIr. ar-a-chrinim, ‘I fall to 
pieces’, irchre, ‘fall, ruin’, crxn, ‘withered, faded*. 
Cp. cerauno- and the second element in sincere, 
carillon, n., musical bells. — F., ‘peal of bells’, 
fr. OF. quarregnon , carignon, fr. VL. quadrini- 
6 nem, acc. of *quadrinid, refashioned on anal- 
ogy of words beginning with quadri- (see qua- 
dri-), fr. L. quaiernib,' ‘a group of four things’ 
(here used in the sense of ‘a group of four 
bells’). See quaternion. 

carina, n., a keel-like part (anat., bot . and zool) 
— L., ‘shell of a nut ; keel of a ship’. See careen, 
carinate, adj., shaped like the keel of a ship. — . 
L. carinatus, pp. of carindre, ‘to supply with a 
shell’, fr. carina, ‘shell of a nut, keel of a ship’. 
See careen and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: carinate, n., carinat-ion , n. 
cariole, carriole, n., a small light carriage. — F. 
carriole, fr. OProven?. carriola, dimin. of earn , 
fr. VL. *carrium, fr. L. carrus, ‘wagon’. It. car- 
riola is also borrowed fr. OProveng. carriola. 
Sec car and -ole. 

carious, adj., decayed. * — L. car ids us, ‘decayed, 
rotten’, fr. caries. See caries and -ous. 
Derivative: carious-ness, n. 
cark, intr. v., to be anxious. — ME. carken, fr. 
ONF. carquier, corresponding to OF. chargier 
(F. charger), ‘to load’, fr. VL. carricdre, ‘to put 
a load on’. The orig. meaning of cark was ‘to 
load’. See charge. 

Derivatives: cark-ing, adj., cark-ing-ly , adv. 

cark, n., anxiety. — ME., fr. AF. carque , karke, 
fr. ONF. carche , corresponding to OF. (= F.) 
charge, fr. ONF. carquier, resp. OF. chargier. 
See prec. word. 

carl, n., a fellow (Scot.) — ON. karl, ‘a man’, rel. 
to OE. ceorl, ‘a man. of low degree’. See churl 
and cp. Carl, Charles. 

Carl, masc. PN. — G. Karl. See Charles and cp. 
carl. 

cariine, n., an old woman (Scot.) — ON. ker- 
ling, fern, of karl, ‘man’. See carl and cp. Carl, 
Charles. Cp. also carling. 
cariine thistle. — F. carline, fr. ML. carlina , for 
cardina, fr. L. carduus , ‘thistle’. See card, ‘ma- 
chine for combing’, and cp. words there referred 
to. ML. carlina was influenced in form by Char- 
lemagne ( Carolus Magnus), with whom this 
plant was associated by legend, 
carling, n., one of the timbers running length- 
wise (naut.) — F. carlingue, fr. ON. kerling, lit. 
‘an old woman’. See cariine, ‘an old woman’. 
Carlovingian, adj., Carol ingian. — F. carlovingien , 
a blend of carol ingien and mirovingien. See 
Carolingian and Merovingian, 
carmagnole, n., 1) jacket (worn by the French 
Revolutionaries in 1793); 2) a revolutionary 
dance. — F., fr. Carmagnola, name of a dis- 
trict in Piedmont, Italy. The word orig. denoted 
a coat worn in Carmagnola and brought to 
France by workmen from Piedmont. 

Carmelite, n. and adj. — L. Carmelites, fr. Gk. 
Kocpp.7jXfT7;<;, ‘an inhabitant of Carmel’, fr. Kap- 
^iirjXo:;, ‘Carmel’, fr. Heb. Karmel, ‘(Mount) Car- 
mel’, lit. ‘garden’, derived fr. kerem, ‘vineyard’. 
The mendicant order of the Carmelites owes 
its name to the circumstance that about t2io 
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Berthold, a crusader from Calabria, and ten 
of his companions, became hermits on Mount 
Carmel. 

carminative, adj., expelling flatulence. — Formed 
with suff. -ive fr. L. carminatus, pp. of carmi - 
rtare, ‘to card wool’, hence ‘to cleanse, purify’. 
L. carminare derives fr. carmen , gen. car minis, 
‘a card for wool or flax’, which is rel. to carrere, 
‘to card 1 . See card, ‘machine for combing’, and 
-ative. ( Carmen in the above sense is not rel. to 
carmen , gen. carminis , ‘song’.) 

Derivative: carminative , n., a carminative drug, 
carmine, n., a purplish-red color; adj., of pur- 
plish-red color. — F. carmin , fr. ML. carminium , 
a blend of Arab, qlrmiz , ‘worm 1 and L. minium , 
‘cinnabar, red lead, vermilion’, which is of 
Iberian origin. See crimson, and miniature, 
carnage, n., slaughter, massacre. — F., fr. It. car- 
naggio , fr. VL. carnaticum , fr. L. card, gen. 
carnis, ‘flesh, meat’. See carnal and -age and cp. 
carrion, charnel. 

carnal, adj., pertaining to flesh, fleshly, bodily’, 
of the body; sensual, sexual. — L. carnalis , 
‘pertaining to the flesh, fleshly, carnal’, fr. L. card , 
gen. carnis, ‘flesh, meat’, orig. ‘a piece (of flesh)’, 
rel. to Umbr. karu, ‘part, piece’, Oscan carneis 
(gen.) ‘of a part’, fr. I.-E. base *{s)qer-, ‘to cut’, 
whence also L. cortex , ‘bark’, corium, ‘skin, 
hide, leather’, scortum, ‘skin, hide’, OI. kfnAti , 
kfndti, ‘hurts, kills’, Gk. xelpetv (for *x£pietv), 
‘to cut, shear’, axocpifc, ‘small, tiny’ (lit. ‘too 
short to be cut’), OE. sceran , scieran , ‘to cut, 
shear’. See shear and adj. suff. -al and cp. 
carnage, carniflcation, carnivorous, carrion, 
caruncle, acharne, acharnement, cenacle, chair, 
‘flesh color’, charnel, incarnadine, incarnate. For 
derivatives of *{s)qer(e)p~, a -^-enlargement of 
base *(s)qer-, see carpel, harvest, scurf, sharp. 
Cp. also certain and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: carnality (q.v.), carnal-ize, tr. v., 
carnel-ly , adv. 

carnality, n., fleshliness. — Late L. carnalitas , 
fr. L. carnalis. See prec. word and -ity. 
carnation, n„ i) formerly, flesh color; 2) any of 
the cultivated varieties of the clove pink. — F., 
‘flesh tint, flesh color, carnation’, fr. It. car - 
nagione, ‘flesh, flesh tint’, fr. came , ‘flesh, meat’, 
fr. L. carnem , acc. of card, of s.m. See carnal 
and -ation. 

camelian, n., a red variety of chalcedony. — A 
blend of cornelian and L. card, gen. carnis , 
‘flesh’ (sec carnal); so called in reference to its 
flesh-red color. 

carniflcation, n., the act or process of turning 
into flesh. — Compounded of L. card, gen. car- 
nis, ‘flesh, meat’ (see carnal), and -flcation. 
camify, tr. v., to turn into, or become, flesh. — 
See prec. word and -fy. 

carnival, n. — F. carnaval, fr. It. carnevale, fr. 
ML. came , vale, ‘O flesh, farewell!’. See carnal 
and vale, interj. 

Derivative: carnival(l)-er, n. 

Carnivora, n. pi., an order of mammals ( zool .) — 
ModL., neut. pi. of L. camivorus; see carni- 
vorous. The term Carnivora was introduced into 
zoology by the French naturalist, baron Georges- 
Ldopold-Chretien-Fr6d6ric-Dagobert Cuvier 
(1769-1832), 

carnivore, n., a flesh-eating mammal. — F., fr. 

L. camivorus. See next word, 
carnivorous, adj., flesh-eating. — Formed fr. L. 
camivorus , ‘feeding on flesh’, fr. card, gen. 
carnis, ‘flesh, meat’, and the stem of vordx, gen. 
-dcis, ‘hungry, greedy’ (see carnal and vora- 
cious); first used by Thomas Browne. 
Derivatives: carnivorous-ly, adv., carnivorous- 
ness, n. 

carob, n., a tree ( Ceratonia siliqua)', its seed pod. 
— F. caroube, fr. ML. carrubia, carrubium, fr. 
Arab. kharrhba h , fr. Aram. hdrubhA, ‘carob tree, 
carob’, which is rel. to Heb. har&bh, of s.m. Cp. 

algarroba. 

caroche, n., a kind of carriage used in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. — Earlier F. carroche , fr. 
It. carroccia , caroccia , a collateral form of car- 
rozza, carozza (whence F. carrosse), fr. carro , 
‘car, carriage’. See car and cp. carroccio. 
Carol, masc. PN. — ML. Carolus. See Charles 



and cp. Cart 

Carol, fem. PN. — Abbreviation of Caroline (q.v.) 
carol, n., a joyful song. — ME. carol, carole, ‘a 
dance in a ring, a joyful song, fr. OF. carole , 
‘a dance in a ring’, fr. L. choraula , a collateral 
form of choraules , ‘flute player, who accom- 
panied with a flute the chorus dance’, fr. Gk. 
XopauXT]?, which is compounded of x o P<k» 
‘dance in a ring, chorus’, and auXeiv, ‘to play 
on the flute’, fr. ct\ik 6 q, ‘flute’. For the first ele- 
ment see chorus. The second element is rel. to 
Gk. auXcov, ‘a hollow between hills, a channel’, 
and cogn. with L. alvus, ‘belly’, alveus, ‘a hol- 
low, cavity’ ; see alveolus, 
carol, intr. and tr. v-., to sing joyfully. — F. caro- 
ler, fr. carole. See prec. word. 

Derivative: carol(J)-er , n. 

Caroline, adj., belonging to the time of Charles I 
or II of England. — Formed fr. ML. Carolus, 
‘Charles’, with suff. -ine (representing L. -war). 
See Charles and cp. Carol. 

Caroline, fem. PN. — F., fr. It. Carolina, orig. a 
fem. adj. derived fr. ML. Carolus, ‘Charles', and 
lit. meaning ‘of, or pertaining to, Charles’. See 
Caroline, adj. 

Carolingian, adj., pertaining to the dynasty of 
Charlemagne. — Formed fr. ML. Carolus 
{Magnus), ‘Charlemagne’ (i.e. ‘Charles the 
Great*). See Charles and -ian and cp. Carlo- 
vingian. 

Derivative: Carolingian, n. 
carom, n., in billiards, a shot in which the cue 
ball hits two other balls. — F. carambole , ‘the 
red ball (in billiards)’, fr. Sp. carambola, ‘fruit 
of the carambola tree’ (which is round and 
orange-colored) ; ‘the red ball’ (in billiards), ult. 
fr. Malay karambil. Cp. cannon, ‘stroke in bil- 
liards’, and carambole. 

carotid, adj., designating either of the two arteries 
that conduct the blood from the aorta to the 
head; n., a carotid artery (anat.) — Fr. Gk. 
xapamSes, ‘the great arteries of the neck’, prop, 
‘the great arteries of the head’, fr. xdtpa, ‘head’, 
which is cogn. with L. cerebrum, ‘brain’. See 
cerebrum and cp. cranium. The usual derivation 
of xapcoxiSe?, fr. xapac, ‘heavy sleep, torpor’, 
which itself is rel. to xdtpa, ‘head’, arose from 
the erroneous belief that drowsiness was caused 
by the carotids. 

carousal, n., a carouse. — Formed fr. next word 
with adj. suff. -al. 

carouse, n., a drinking bout. — OF. carous , fr. G. 
garaus, ‘all out*, in the phrase garaus trinken, 
‘to drink right out*, fr. gar, ‘altogether’, and 
aus, ‘out’; see yare and out and cp. rouse, 
‘carousal’. Carouse was orig. an adverb and 
used only in phrases like 'to drink carouse ’, but 
it became later a noun. 

Derivatives: carouse, intr. v., carous-er , n., 
carous-ing, adj., carous-irig-ly, adv. 
carp, intr. v., to find fault. — ME. carpen, ‘to 
say, speak’, fr. ON. karpa, ‘to chatter, boast’; 
influenced in meaning by L. carpere, ‘to pluck* 
(see carpel). Derivatives: carp-er, n., carp-ing , 
adj., carp-ing-ly, adv. 

carp, n., the fish Cyprinus carpio. — OF. {— F.) 
carpe, fr. OProveng. car pa, fr. Late L. carpa, 
which is a Teut. loan word. Cp. MDu. carpe, 
carper, Du. karper, OHG. karpfo, MHG. karpfe , 
G. Karpfen, ‘carp’. Cp. also It. carpa, carpione, 
Sp., Port, carpa , Rum. crap, which derive fr. 
Late L. carpa. Lith. kdrpis, Lett, karpe , kdrpa, 
Russ, karp and korop are Teut. loan words, 
carp-, form of carpo- before a vowel, 
carpal, adj., pertaining to the carpus or wrist. — 
Formed fr. carpus with suff. -al. 
car pale, n., a bone of the carpus {anat.) — Medic- 
al L., fr. carpus. 

Carpathian Mountains. — Thracian Gk. Kap- 

7TctT7)<; Spot;, lit. ‘the Rocky Mountain*, rel. to 
KdtpTTOt, name of a Thracian tribe, lit. meaning 
‘the inhabitants of rocky regions’, and cogn. 
with Alb. karpe , ‘rock’. See next word, 
carpel, n., a simple pistil (hot.) — ModL. car- 
pelium, dimin. formed fr. Gk. xaprr6<;, ‘fruit’, 
lit. ‘that which is plucked’, fr. I.-E. base *{s)qer- 
(e)p~, ‘to cut ; to pluck’, whence also OI. krpdnah , 
‘sword’, Hitt, karp-, karpiyd-, ‘to gather, take’, 



Alb. karpe, karme (for *karp-n ), ‘rock, crag’, 
Skrep , krep, ‘rock, slope’, Thracian Gk. Kap- 
7 t<xt 7 J 5 tfpos, ‘Carpathian Mountains’ (see prec. 
word), Gk. xptomov, ‘scythe’, L. carpere, ‘to 
pluck, cull, gather’, Mir. corrdn, ‘sickle’ cirrim , 
‘I beat off, mutilate’, Lith. kerpu, kifpti , ‘to cut 
with scissors, shear’, Lett. cj>rpu, cirpt , of s.m., 
dial. Russ, derp, ‘sickle’. For Teut. cognates of 
the same base see harrow, harvest, scurf, sharp. 
Cp. carp, intr. v., carpet, Carpinus, acarpous, 
acrocarpous, amphicarpic, cremocarp, Crepiduia, 
Crepis, discerp, endocarp, epicarp, excerpt, me- 
ricarp, mesocarp, monocarplc, pericarp, scarce, 
schizocarp, syncarp, xylocarp. I.-E. *(s)qer(e)p- 
is an enlargement of base *{s)qer-, ‘to cut’, 
whence Gk. xelpeiv (for *x£pieiv), ‘to cut, shear’, 
L. card, ‘flesh, meat’. See carnal, 
carpenter, n. — ME., fr. ONF. carpentier (corre- 
sponding to F. charpentier), fr. Late L. carpen- 
tdrius , ‘wagonmaker’, fr. L. carpentum, ‘wagon, 
carriage*, which is of Gaulish origin. OIr. car- 
pat, ‘wagon’, was re-borrowed fr. L. carpentum, 
MW. kerbyt, ‘coach’, is an Irish loan word. 
Derivatives: carpenter, intr. and tr. v., carpent- 
ry, n. 

carpet, n. — ME., fr. OF. carpite , fr. ML. carpita, 
‘a kind of thick cloth’, prob. fr. L. carpere , ‘to 
pluck* (see carpel); so called because the cloth 
is made of shreds. 

Derivatives: carpet, tr. v., carpet-ing, n. 
Carphophis, n., a genus of snakes {zool.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. xc£p<po<;, ‘dry straw, 
dry stick’, and 6<pi^, ‘snake*. The first element 
derives fr. I.-E. base *{s)qerebh-, ‘to curve, con- 
tract, shrink’. See corf and cp. ramp, v. Cp. also 
Crambe, crambo. For the second element see 
ophidian. 

Carpinus, n., a genus of trees of the birch family 
(tot.) — L., ‘the hornbeam’; cogn. with Lith. 
skifpstas , ‘elm’, OPruss. skerptus, of s.m., Lith. 
skirpstUs , ‘copperbeech’, fr. I.-E. base *{s)qer- 
(e)p-, ’to cut’, whence also L. carpere , ‘to pluck, 
cult, gather’ (see carpel); so (Jailed from the 
double-serrate leaves of the hornbeam, 
carpo-, before a vowel carp-, combining form de- 
noting the carpus (anat.) — Gk. xorpito-, xapn-, 
fr. xaprok, ‘wrist*. See carpus, 
carpo-, before a vowel carp-, crnnbining form 
meaning ‘fruit’. — Gk. xaprco-, xapr-, fr. xap- 
n 6 q, ‘fruit’. See carpel. 

Carpocapsa, n., a genus of moths {entomol.) — 
ModL., compounded of carpo-, ‘fruit’, and 
‘a gulping, devouring’, from the stem of 
xaTrretv, ‘to swallow greedily, gulp', which is 
cogn. with L. capere ‘to catch, seize, hold’. See 
captive. 

Carpodacus, n., a genus of finches {or nit hoi.) — 
ModL., compounded of carpo-, ‘fruit’, and Gk. 
Sixos, ‘a biting animal’, which is rel. to Sdcxveiv, 
‘to bite’, and cogn. with OI. ddiati, ‘bites’, OE. 
tang, tunge , ‘tongs’ (lit. ‘that which bites’). See 
tohgs. 

carpology, n., the study of the structure of fruits. 
— Compounded of carpo- and Gk. -Xofia, fr. 
-X6yoc, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
carpophore, n., prolongation of the axis of a 
flower {bot.) — Lit. ‘fruit bearer’, fr. Gk. 
x<xp7t6<;, ‘fruit’, and -9690?, ‘bearer’. See carpel 
and -phore. 

carpus, n., the wrist {anat.) — L., fr. Gk. xap7r6;, 
‘wrist’, which stands for *xfap7c6? and lit. 
means ‘that which turns’, from I.-E. base 
*k w erp-, ‘to turn, revolve’, whence also OE. 
hweorfan, ‘to turn about, go, move’, hwerf, ‘dam, 
bank’, prop, ‘a place for turning about’. See 
wharf and cp. the second element in metacarpus, 
carrack, carack, n., a merchant ship. — ME., fr. 
OF. car{r)aque, fr. Sp. carraca, fr. Arab, qardqir , 
pi. of qurqdr, ‘merchant ship’, fr. Gk. xepxoopoc, 
‘boat, pinnace’, Fr. x£px oq, ‘tail’, and oup£, ‘tail; 
stem of a ship’. See cercus and uro-, ‘tail-’, 
carrageen, n., an edible seaweed. — Short for 
carrageenmoss; named from Carragheen in Ire- 
land, where this seaweed is found, 
carriage, n. — ONF. cartage , ‘that which is car- 
ried’, fr. carter, ‘to cart, carry’ (corresponding to 
F: charriage , ‘cartage, haulage’, fr. charrier, ‘to 
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cart, carry*), fr. L. carricare , fr. L. car r us, ‘wa- 
gon, carriage*. See carry and -age. 

Derivative: carriage-able , adj. 
carrick bend ( naut .) — Prob. rel. to carrack. 
carriole, n. — See cariole. 
carrion, n. f the dead flesh of an animal. — ME. 
caroin, car ion, fr. ONF. caroigne (corresponding 
to OF. charoigne , F. charogne), fr. VL. *caronia , 
fr. L. card, gen. carnis, ‘flesh, meat’ (see car- 
nal). It. carogna, OProvens. caronha , Sp. ca- 
rroha , ‘carrion*, also derive fr. VL. *caronia. 
Derivative: carrion , adj. 

carrizo, n., reed grass. — Sp., fr. L. carex , gen. 
car ids, ‘reed grass’, whence also It. carice. See 

Carex. 

carroccio, n,, the car on which the standard of an 
Italian city was borne into battle during the 
Middle Ages. — It., dimin. formed fr. carro, 
‘car’, fr. L. carrus. See car and cp. caroche. 
carronade, n., a kind of short naval gun. — 
Named from Carron in Scotland, where this 
kind of gun was first made, 
carrot, n. — F. carotte, fr. L. carota, fr. Gk. 
xaptox6v, prob. a derivative of *x£po?, ‘head’, 
and rel. to xdpa, ‘head*. See cranium and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: carrot-y, adj., carrot-i-ness , n. 
carrousel, also carousel, n., a merry-go-round. — 
F. carrousel , fr. It. carosello , prob. fr. Arab. 
kurraj , ‘a play with wooden horses’, fr. Pers. 
kurra(k ), ‘foal’. 

carry, tr. and intr. v. — ME. caricn , fr. ONF. ca- 
rter (corresponding to F. chair ier), ‘to cart, 
carry’, fr. VL. carricare , fr. L. carrus , ‘wagon, 
carriage’. See car and cp. carriage. 

Derivatives: carry , n., carri-er , n. 
carry-all, n., a kind of light carriage ( U.S.A .) — 
Corruption of F. carriole , ‘a light car’, based on 
folk etymology. See carriole, 
cart, n. — ME. carte, cart , prob. fr. ON. kartr, 
which is rel. to OE. crxt , ‘cart, chariot’, MDu. 
cratte, *a woven mat, hamper’, Du. krat, ’basket’, 
and to OE. cradol , ‘cradle*. See cradle. 
Derivatives: cart , tr. and intr. v., cart-age , n., 
cart-er, n. 

carte, quarte, n., a position in fencing. — F. 
quarte, prop. fern, of quart , ‘a fourth’, fr. L. 
quart us , ‘fourth; a fourth’. See quart, 
carte blanche, blank paper. — F., lit. ‘white 
paper’. See card, ‘a piece of pasteboard’, and 
blank. 

carte de visite, a portrait mounted on a small 
card. — F., lit. ‘visiting card’. See card, ‘a piece 
of pasteboard’. 

cartel, n., i) a written challenge; 2) a written 
agreement oetween belligerants as to the treat- 
ment and exchange of prisoners; 3) an associa- 
tion of industrialists. — F., fr. It. cartello, ‘pla- 
card’, whence, ‘written challenge’, dimin. formed 
fr. carta , ‘paper, writing’, fr. Late L. carta. 
See card, ‘piece of pasteboard’, and cp. chart, 
charter. In the sense ‘association of industri- 
alists’ cartel derives fr. G. Kartell, which itself 
comes fr. F. cartel (see above). 

Cartesian, adj., pertaining to Descartes; n., fol- 
lower of Descartes. — Fr. Cartesius , Latinized 
form of Descartes. Cp. next word and see -ian. 
Cartesianism, n., the philosophy of Ren6 Descar- 
tes (1596-1650). For the ending see suff. -ism. 
Carthamus, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Arab, qlrfim, qurfum , 
in vulgar pronunciation qdrfom , qdrfam, ‘saf- 
flower’, fr. Aram. qurf e md, of s.m.-, literally ‘that 
which is lopped’, fr. Heb. qirfdm, ‘he lopped’, 
enlarged form of qdtdm , of s.m. ; so called be- 
cause the flowers are plucked off as soon as they 
begin to wither. 

Carthusian, n., a monk or nun of the order found- 
ed at Chartreuse. — ML. Cartusianus , from the 
place name Chartreuse in France, where the 
first monastery of this order was built. Cp. 

charterhouse. 

Derivative: Carthusian , adj., pertaining to the 
Carthusians. 

cartilage, n. — F., fr. L. cartilago , which is rel. 
to L. crates , ‘wickerwork’. See crate and -age. 
cartilaginoid, adj., resembling cartilage. — A 
hybrid coined fr. cartilage and Gk. -oei&fc. 



‘like’, fr. ctSos, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
cartilaginous, adj. — F. cartilagineux (fem. carti- 
lagineuse ), fr. L. cartildginosus , ‘full of carti- 
lage’, fr. cartilago, gen. -inis, ‘cartilage’. See 
cartilage and -ous. 

cartography n., a map. — A hybrid coined fr. F. 
carte , ‘playing card’, and Gk. -ypaipo^, fr. y pdt- 
(petv, ‘to write’. See card, ‘a piece of paste- 
board’, and -graph. 

Derivatives: cartograph-er, n., cartograph-y, n. 
cartomancy, n., divination from cards. — F. car - 
tomancie, a hybrid coined fr. F. carte, ‘playing 
card’, and Gk. pwevxetoc, ‘oracle, divination’. 
See card, n., ‘a piece of pasteboard’, and -mancy. 
carton, n., a cardboard box. — F. See next word, 
cartoon, n., 1) a drawing on strong paper; 2) a 
comic strip. — F. carton , ‘pasteboard’, fr. It. 
car tone, augment, of carta, ‘paper’. See card, 
n., ‘a piece of pasteboard’. 

Derivatives: cartoon , v., cartoonist (q.v.) 
cartoonist, n. — A hybrid coined fr. cartoon and 
-ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
cartouche, n., 1) a scroll-like ornament; 2) an 
oval figure containing the name or title of an 
Egyptian deity or king. — F., fr. It. cartoccio, 
lit. ‘a roll of paper’, fr. carta, fr. Late L. carta. 
See card, ‘a piece of pasteboard’, and cp. 
next word. 

cartridge, n. — Fr. earlier cart rage, corruption of 
F. cartouche , ‘cartouche, cartridge’. See prec. 
word. 

cartulary, n., a chartulary. — See chartulary. 
carucate, n., formerly, a measure of land in Eng- 
land. — ML. carrucdgium, ‘tax on plow or 
plowland’, rel. to carracutium, ‘a two-wheeled 
coach’, fr. L. carruca , ‘a four-wheeled coach*, 
in Gaulish-Latin, ‘plow’, fr. carrus, ‘wagon’. 
See car. 

Carum, n., a genus of plants of the carrot family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xdcpov, ‘caraway’. See 
caraway. 

caruncle, n., a fleshy excrescence. — L. caruncula , 
‘a little piece of flesh’, dimin. of card, ‘flesh’. 
See carnal. 

caruncula, n., a caruncle (anat.) — L. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: caruncul-ar, caruncul-ate, caruncul - 
at-ed, caruncul-ous, adjs, 

carve, tr. and intr. v. — ME. keruen, fr. OE. ceor- 
fan , ‘to cut, carve’, rel. to OFris. kerva, Du. 
kerven, MHG., G. kerben , ‘to cut, notch’, fr. 
I.-E. base *gerbh-, ‘to scratch’, whence also Gk. 
ypaqpeiv, ‘to scratch, engrave, write’, OSlav. 
zribu , zrdbiji, ‘lot’ (orig. ‘a notched stick’), 
OPruss. gtrbin, ‘number’ (lit. notch’). Cp. 
graph, -graph, graphic. Cp. also kerf. For the 
change of ME. e to E .a cp arbor, ‘a shady re- 
treat’, harbor. 

Derivatives: carv-er, n., carv-ic, adj. 

Carya, n., a genus of trees, the hickory (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xapua, ‘the walnut tree’, rel. to 
xipoov, ‘nut, walnut’, and cogn. with L. carlna , 
‘shell of a nut; keel of a ship’. See careen and 
cp. Caryota. 

caryatid, n., a draped female figure supporting a 
column (archit.) — L. Caryatides, fr. Gk. Kapu- 
ixLSe<;, ‘priestesses of Artemis (= the Roman 
Diana) at Caryae\ sing. Kapuaxn;; so called fr. 
Kaptiat, ‘Caryae’, a town in Laconia (prob. in 
allusion to the dance of the virgins at the festival 
held in the temple of Artemis Caryatis at Caryae). 
Caryocar, n., a genus of trees of the family Cary- 
ocaraceae (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
x<£poov, ‘nut, walnut’, and xap, ‘head’; so 
called in allusion to the large fruit. See careen 
and cranium and cp. Carya. 

Caryophyllaceae, n., the pink family (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Caryophyllus , name of the genus, fr. 
Gk. xapu69uXXov, ‘clove tree’, fr. xapuov, ‘nut, 
walnut’, and <puXXov, ‘leave’. See careen and 
phyllo- and cp. prec. word. For the ending see 
suff. -aceae. 

caryophyllaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

carybpilite, n., a hydrous manganese silicate (min- 
eral.) — Compounded of caryo-, Gk. 1x1X09, 
‘felt’, and X&09, ‘stone’ (see pile ‘hair’, and 
-lite); so called in allusion to the felty appear- 



ance. 

Caryota, n., a genus of palms of the family Are- 
aceae (bot.) — ModL.,fr. Gk. xapuoix&s 901V1S, 
‘date palm’, lit. ‘a palm with walnutlike fruit’, 
fr. xdtpuov, ‘nut, walnut’. See careen and cp. 
Carya. 

cascabel, n. — The same as cascavel. 
cascade, n., a waterfall. — F., fr. It. cascata, fr. 
cascare , ‘to fall’, fr. VL. *cdsicare , freq. formed fr. 
L. casus, pp. of cadere, ‘to fall’ (see cadence); 
introduced into English by the diarist John 
Evelyn ( 1 620- 1 706). 

Derivative : cascade , intr. v. 
cascara sagrada, n., a laxative drug. — Sp., lit. 
‘sacred bark’. Sp. cascara, ‘bark’, comes from 
cascar, ‘to break’, from VL. quassicare, freq. 
of L. quassdre, ‘to shake violently’, itself freq. 
of quatere (pp. of quassus), ‘to shake’ ; see quash, 
‘to make void’, and cp. casco, cask. Sp. sagrada 
is fem. pf sagrado , fr. L. sacrdtus , ‘sacred’, pp. 
of sacrare, ‘to consecrate’ ; see sacred, 
casco, n., the hull of a ship. — Sp., ‘potsherd, 
shell, skull, helmet, cask; hull of a ship’, fr. 
cascar , ‘to crack, burst’, fr. VL. quassicare. See 
prec. word. 

cascavel, n., the rattlesnake called scientifically 
Crotalus terrificus. — Port., ‘rattle, rattlesnake’, 
fr. Sp. cascabel, of s.m., lit. ‘sleigh bell, jingle’, 
fr. OProveng. cascavel, fr. ML. cascabellus, 
dimin. of cascabus, which is prob. An alteration 
of Late L. cac(c)abus , fr. Gk. xax{x)a(3o9, of 
s.m., a word of prob. Sem. origin. Cp. Akkad. 
kukubu , ‘vessel’. 

case, n., condition, instance; a modification in 
the inflection of a noun, etc. (gram.) — ME., fr. 
OF. (= F.) cas, fr. L. casus, ‘fall, occurrence’, 
fr. cas-(um), pp. stem of cadere , ‘to fall, fall out, 
happen’. See cadence. In its grammatical sense 
L. casus, ‘case’, is a loan translation of Gk. 
7TX&CTK;, *a falling, fall’, which is rel. to 7rL7rxstv, 
‘to fall’. 

case, n., box, chest. — ME. casse, fr. ONF. casse 
(F. chasse), ‘a box’, fr. L. capsa, ‘chest, box, 
repository’, fr. L. capere, ‘to catch, seize, hold’. 
See captive and cp. capsa, Capsella, Capsicum, 
capsule, caisson, cash, ‘ready money’, casket, 
cassone, chassis, encase. See also chase, ‘iron 
frame’, which is a doublet of case. 
Derivatives: case , tr. v., cas-er , n., cas-ing, n. 
casein, n., a phosphoprotein that forms the basis 
of cheese (chem.) — Formed with chem. suff. -in 
fr L. caseus, ‘cheese’. See cheese, 
casemate, n., a bomb-proof room (fort.) — F., 
fr. It. casamatta, apparently fr. Gk. x^M-axa, 
pi. of x<W a > ‘chasm, gap’. See chasm and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivative: casemat-ed, adj. 
casement, n., a hinged window. — Shortened fr. 
MF. encassement, a var. of MF. enchassement 
(F. enchassement), ‘frame’, fr. enchasser (F. en- 
chdsser), ‘to enchase’. See enchase and -ment. 
caseose, n., a soluble product formed during the 
digestion of casein (biochem.) — Formed fr. 
casein and subst. suff.*-ose. 
caseous, adj., like cheese. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. caseus, ‘cheese’. See cheese and cp. 
casein. 

casern, caserne, n., barracks. — F., fr. OProvenQ. 
cazerna , lit. ‘a place for four watchmen’, fr. VL. 
*quaderna, fr. L. quaterni , ‘four each’. See 
quarter and cp. quaternion and words there re- 
ferred to. It. caserma , ‘caserne’, has been in- 
fluenced in form by L. arma, ‘weapons’, 
cash, n., ready money. — F. casse , fr. It. cassa, 
‘chest, box, money box’, fr. L. capsa, ‘chest, box, 
repository’. See case, ‘chest’. 

Derivative : cash , tr. v. 

cash, n., a small coin used in East India and 
China. — Tamil kasu , ‘a small coin’, 
cashew, n., a tropical American tree yielding 
kidney-shaped nuts. — F. acajou, fr. Port, acaju , 
caju, fr. Tupi acaju. Cp. acajou, cachou, catechu, 
cashier, n., a person in charge of money. — Not 
derived fr. cash but fr. Du. kassier , fr. F. cais- 
sier, fr. caisse , ‘cashbox’. See cash, ‘money’, 
cashier, tr. v., to dismiss. — MDu. kasseeren, fr. 
F. casser, ‘to break, annul, set aside’. See quash, 
‘to make void’. 
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cashmere, n., a soft woolen fabric. — From the 
Vale of Kashmir . Cp. cassimere, kerseymere. 
Casimir, masc. PN. — Pol. Kazimir , lit. ‘pro- 
claimer (or preacher) of peace’, fr. kazac , ‘to 
proclaim, preach’, and mir, ‘peace’. See ukase 
and mir. 

casino, n., i) a small country house; 2) an amuse- 
ment hall. — It., lit. ‘a little house’, dimin. formed 
fr. casa, ‘house’, fr. L. casa , ‘hut, cottage’. 
See chasuble and cp. cassino. 
cask, n. — Sp. casco, ‘potsherd, shell, skull, hel- 
met, cask’, fr. cascar, ‘to break’, fr. VL. quas- 
sicare , freq. of quassdre, ‘to shake violently’, 
itself freq. of L. quatere (pp. quassus ), ‘to shake’. 
See quash, ‘to make void’, and cp. casco, casque, 
casket, n. — Not a dimin. of cask, but corruption 
of F. cassette, dimin. of casse , ‘chest, box’. See 
case, ‘box, chest’. 

Caslon, n., a style jof type {print.) — Short for 
Caslon type: named after the printer William 
CaSlon (1692-1766), who designed it. 
casque, n., a helmet. — F., ‘helmet’, fr. Sp. casco. 
See cask. 

Derivative: casqu-ed, adj. 

Cassandra, n., daughter of Priam, king of Troy. 
Apollo gave her the gift of prophecy, but later 
decreed that no one should believe her prophe- 
cies ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. KauadvSpa, a 
word of uncertain etymology, 
cassation, n., annulment. — F., fr. casser, fr. Late 
L. cassdre, fr. L. quassdre, ‘to shake violently’. 
See quash, ‘to make void’, and -ation and cp. 
cask, and the second element in fricassee, 
cassava, n., a West Indian tree. — F. cassave, fr. 

Sp. casabe , cazabe, fr. Haiti casavi . 
casserole, n., 1) a baking dish; 2) a dishlike mold 
of rice. — F., ‘saucepan’, fr. ONF. casse , fr. 
OProven?. cassa , fr. VL. cattia, ‘trowel, frying 
pan’, dissimilated fr. *ciattia, fr. Gk. xua-tHov, 
dimin. of xoa&ot;, ‘ladle’, fr. xueiv, xuetv, ‘to 
swell’, whence also yx>\xa, ‘anything swelling or 
swollen’. See cave, n., and cp. cyma. Cp. also 
cassolette. 

Derivative: casserole, tr. v. 

Cassia, n., a genus of plants of the senna family 
{hot.) — L. casia, cassia, ‘a tree with aromatic 
bark’, fr. Gk. xama, xaaata, ‘cinnamon, cassia’, 
fr. Heb. q'tzVd* 1 , ‘cassia’, which derives from 
the base of qatza\ ‘he scraped off’, and is rel. 
to Arab. qudd\ ‘fine dust’, lit. ‘dust scraped 
off’. 

Cassida, n,, a genus of tortoise beetles f entomol .) 

— ModL., fr. L. cassis , gen. cassidis, ‘helmet*. 
See Cassis. 

cassimere, n., a twilled woolen doth, — Earlier 
form of cashmere (q.v.) 

cassino, n., a game at cards. — It. casino, ‘a little 
house’, dimin. of casa. See casino. 

Cassiopeia, n., the mother of Andromeda; after 
her death she was changed into a constellation 
( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. K aoat 67173, Kao- 
oie7rsia ; of uncertain etymology. 

Cassis, n., a genus of mollusks ( zool .) — ModL., 
fr. L. cassis , ‘helmet’, which prob. stands for* 
*kadh~tis , fr. I.-E. base *kadh-, ‘to guard, 
watch’, whence also OE. hod, ‘hood’, hxtt, ‘hat’. 
See hood, hat and cp. Cassida. 
cassiterite, n., native dioxide of tin, Sn 0 2 ( chem .) 

— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. xaoatre- 
pos, ‘tin’, which is of uncertain origin. It possibly 
derives fr. Elamitic *kassi-ti-ra, ‘from the land 
of the Kassi (i.e. Cosseans)’, hence orig. mean- 
ing ‘metal occurring in the land of the Kassi’. 

cassock, n., a long ecclesiastical garment. — F. 
casaque, fr. Pers. kazagand , ‘a kind of jacket’. 
The ending -and of the Persian word was mis- 
taken for a suff., and consequently dropped. 
Cp. F. casaquin, ‘jacket’, in which the supposed 
suff. -and was substituted by suff. -in. 
Derivative: cassock, tr. v. 
cassolette, n., a box for holding perfumes. — 
F., fr. OProveng. casoleta, dimin. of casola, it- 
self a dimin. of cassa. See casserole and -ette. 
cassone, n., a large chest, usually carved and 
painted. — It., augment, of cassa , ‘chest’, fr. 
L. capsa. See case, ‘box’, 
cassowary, n., a large ostrichlike bird of Australia 
and New Guinea. — Fr. Malay kasudri , through 



the medium of Dutch. See F. Bense, A Diction- 
ary of the Low-Dutch Element in the English 
Vocabulary, p.39. 

cast, tr. and intr. v. — ME. casten , fr. ON. kasta, 
‘to throw’, of uncertain origin. There is no con- 
nection between this word and L. gerere , pp. 
gestus, ‘to carry’ (see gerenf). 

Derivatives: cast, n., cast-er , n., cast-ing, n. } 
castor (q.v.) 

Castalia, n., the spring of the Muses on Mount 
Parnassus {Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Kao- 
TaXta. 

Derivative: Castali-an , adj. 

Castalia, n., the water nymph {bot.) — ModL., 
fr. prec. word. 

castanet, n., usually in the pi., a pair of hollowed 
pieces of hard wood or ivory used as an ac- 
companiment to music. — F. castagnette, fr. 
Sp. castanet a, dimin. of castana, ‘chestnut’ (see 
chestnut and -et, -ette) ; so called from its shape, 
caste, n., a distinct social class. — Port, casta , 
‘race’, prop. fem. of the adj. casto , ‘pure, chaste*, 
used as a noun, fr. L. castus. See chaste, 
castellan, n., governor or warden of a castle. — 
ONF. castelain , corresponding to OF. chaste- 
lain (F. chdtelain), fr. L. castellanus , ‘pertaining 
to a castle’, fr. castellum , ‘castle’. See castle and 
cp. chatelain, which is a doublet of castellan. 
Cp. also Castilian. 

castellated, adj., built like a castle. — ML., cas- 
telldtus, ‘built like, or resembling, a castle’, fr. 
L. castellum. See castle and the adj. suffixes 
-ate and -etl. 

castigate, tr. v., to punish severely,, chastise. — 
L. castigatus, pp. of castigdre, ‘to correct, chas- 
tise’, prop, ‘to induce to moral purity*, com- 
pounded of castus, ‘clean, chaste, morally pure’, 
and agere , ‘to set in motion, drive, lead; to do, 
act’. For the first element see chaste and cp. 
chasten, chastise. For the second element see 
agent and cp. the second element in fastigiate, 
fatigue, fumigate, fustigate, levigate. 
Derivatives: castigation (q.v.), castigat-ive, adj., 
castigator (q.v.) 

castigation, n., severe punishment. — L. casti - 
gat id, gen. -dnis, ‘a correcting, chastising’, fr. 
castigatus, pp. of castigdre. See prec. word and 
* -ation. 

castigator, n., one who castigates. — L. castigator , 
‘one who corrects or chastises’, fr. castigatus , 
pp. of castigdre. See castigate and agential 
suff. -or. 

castigatory, adj., punitive. — L. castigatorius, 
‘reproving, censuring’, fr. castigatus, pp. of cas- 
tigdre. See castigate and adj. suff. -ory. 
castile, n., a fine kind of soap. — Short for Cas- 
tile soap; so called from Castile, a province in 
Spain, fr. Sp. Castilla. See Castilian. 

Castilian, adj. — Sp. castellano , fr. Castilla , 
‘Castile’, a name rel. to castillo , earlier castiello , 
‘castle, fort’, fr. L. castellum (see castle); so 
called from the numerous forts erected on its 
frontiers to serve as defense against the Moors. 
Cp. castile. For the ending see suff. -an. 
Castilleja, n., a genus of herbs of the figwort 
family (bot.) — ModL., named in 1781 after the 
Spanish botanist Domingo Castillejo. 
castle, n. — ME. castel, fr. ONF. castel , corre- 
sponding to OF. chastel (F. chateau 1), fr. L. cas- 
tellum , ‘citadel, fortress, stronghold’, dimin. of 
castrum , ‘fortified place, fort, castle’, castra 
(pi.), ‘camp’. See castrametation and cp. alcazar, 
castellan, Castilian, cMteau. 

Derivatives; castle , tr. and intr. v., castl-ed, 
adj. 

Castor, n., one of the Dioscuri ( Greek mythol.) — 
L., fr. Gk. Kaoxcop, lit. ‘the Bright one’, from the 
stem of x£xaap.ai, ‘I distinguish myself’, which 
is cogn. with OI. perf. sasaduh (part, sasadanah), 
‘to distinguish oneself, to shine*, 
castor, n., 1) beaver; 2) substance obtained from 
the beaver, castoreum. — F., fr. L. castor, fr. 
Gk. xaaxcop, of s.m,, fr. Kaaxaip (see Castor); so 
called because the secretion of the beaver was 
used as a remedy for diseases of the womb and 
Kdaxcop was known as a preserver (aoj-rrjp) of 
women. 

castor, n. (of pepper, etc.) — Fr. earlier caster. 



lit. ‘thrower’, formed fr. cast with agential suff. 
-er, resp. -or. 

castor, caster, n., a small wheel fixed below a 
chair leg. — Formed fr. cast in the obsolete 
sense ‘to turn’. See prec. word, 
castor, n., callosity on a horse’s leg. — Prob. a 
corruption of ME. castane, castanie , fr. ONF. 
castaine which corresponds to OF. chastaigne 
(F. chdtaigne), lit. ‘chestnut’. See chestnut, 
castoreum, n., castor (a secretion of the beaver). 
— L. fr. Gk. xaax6piov, fr. xaoTwp, gen. xaa- 
Topcx;, ‘beaver’. See castor, ‘beaver’. 

Castoridae, n. pi., a family of rodents, the beavers 
(zool.) — ModL., formed with suff. -Idae fr. 
L. castor, ‘beaver’. See castor, ‘beavef*. 
castorite, n., a variety of petalite (mineral.) — 
Named after Castor, ‘one of the Dioscuri’; cp. 
pollucite. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
castral, adj., pertaining to a camp. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. castra, ‘camp’. See 
next word. 

castrametation, n., the laying out of a camp 
(mil.) — F. castrametation, fr. ML. castramSta- 
tidnem , acc. of castramitatid, fr. L. castramita- 
tus, pp. of castramitari, ‘to pitch a camp’, which 
is compounded of castra , ‘camp’, and metdri, 
‘to measure, mete*. Castra is the plural of cas- 
trum, ‘a fortified place, fort, castle’, orig. ‘that 
which has been cut out’, fr. *kastrom, ‘a cut- 
ting tool’. See next word and cp. alcazar. L. 
metdri is rel. to metiri, ‘to measure’ ; see mete, 
castrate, tr. v., to remove the testicles of. — L. 
cast rat us, pp. of cast rare, ‘to cut, geld’, fr. *kas- 
trom, ‘a cutting tool’; prob. cogn. with OI. 
sdsati, sisti, ‘cuts’, sastrdm, ‘knife’, Gk. xed^eiv, 
‘to split’, and perh. also with OSlav. kosa , 
‘sickle’. L. castrum, ‘a fortified place’ (in the pi. 
‘camp’), carire , ‘to be without, be wanting, be 
free from, abstain from’, castus , ‘pure, chaste*, 
are prob. related to castrdre. See chaste and cp. 
caret. Cp. also castle and the first element in 
castrametation. For the ending see verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives; castrat-er , n., castration (q.v.), 
castrat-or, n. 

castration, n. — F., fr. L. castrdtionem, acc. of 
castratio, fr. castrdtus , pp. of castrdre, ‘to cut, 
geld’. See prec. word and -ion. 
casual, adj., accidental. — F. casuel, fr. L. cdsu- 
dlis , ‘accidental, fortuitous’, fr. casus , ‘case*. 
See case, ‘condition’, and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: casual-ly, adv., casual-ness, n., 
casual-ty, n. 

casuist, n., a person who resolves questions of 
right and wrong. — F. casuiste, fr. Sp. casuista, 
orig. ‘an expounder of cases of conscience’, a 
hybrid coined fr. L. casus (in its ML. sense ‘case 
of conscience’) and -ista, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. See case, ‘condition’, and -ist. 

Derivatives: casuist-ic, casuist-ic-al, adjs., ca- 
suist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

casuistry, n., the resolving of questions of right 
and wrong. — Coined by the English poet 
Alexander Pope (1688-1744) fr. casuist and 
suff. -ry. 

caswellite, n., an altered mica (mineral.) — . 
Named after the American mineralogist John H. 
Caswell. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
cat, n. — ME., ft. OE. catt , catte, rel. to ON. kottr 
(masc.), ketta (fem.), Du. kat, OHG. kazza , 
MHG., G. katze. Cp. OIr., Gael, cat, W. kath , 
OCo. kat, Bret, kaz, ‘cat’. Both these Teut. and 
Celtic words are of uncertain origin. They derive 
perh. fr. Late L. cattus (masc.), catta (fem.), when- 
ce It. gatto , Sp. gato, F. chat. Late L. cattus and 
catta are possibly loan words from an African lan- 
guage; cp. Nubian kadis, ‘cat*. The Balto-Slavic 
names for the cat: OSlav. kotuka, kotel'a, Lith. 
kati (whence Finnish katti ) are perh. of the 
same origin as L. cattus. Cp. Arab, qiff, ‘tom- 
cat’, qttfa h , ‘cat’, which may be from the same 
source. Cp. also chatoyant and the first element 
in caterpillar, caterwaul. Cp. also kitting, kit- 
ten, kittle, ‘to bring forth kittens’, kitty, ‘kitten*, 
and the second element in meerkat. 

Derivatives: cat , tr. v., catt-ery , n., catt-ish , adj., 
catt-ish-ly, adv., catt-ish- ness, n., catling (q.v.), 
catt-y, adj., catt-i-ly, adv., catt-i-ness, n. 
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cats- (before consonants), cat- (before vowels), 
cath- (before aspirated vowels), pref. meaning 
‘down, downward; against; in accordance with, 
entirely, completely*. — Gk. xaxa-, xax-, resp. 
xa&-, fr. xaxa, ‘down from, down to; against; 
over,along ; according to’, cogn. with Hitt, katta, 
‘down, downward, at, with, under’, and prob. 
also with Gaul, canta -, OW. cant , OIr. cet-, 
‘with’. 

catabasis, n., the decline of a disease ( med .) — 
ModL., lit. ‘a going down’, fr. Gk. xaxipacit?, 
fr. xaxarpalveiv, ‘to go down’, fr. xaxi (see cata-) 
and palvciv, ‘to go’. See basis and cp. anabasis, 
catabolism, n., destructive metabolism ( biol . and 
physiol.) — Lit. ‘a throwing down’, fr. Gk. xaxa- 
poX-i), fr. xaxapaXXEtv, ‘to throw down’, fr. 
xaxa (see cata-) and paXXetv, ‘to throw’. See 
ballistic and -ism and cp. anabolism, metabolism, 
catachresis, n., incorrect use of a word. — L., fr. 
Gk. xaxaxpTjau;, ‘excessive use, misuse’, which 
is compounded of xaxa, ‘against’ (see cata-), and 
Xp^ois;, ‘use, employment’, from the base of 
Xpif), ‘it is necessary’, xpaojiai, inf. xp^n&ai ‘to 
make use of, to use’. See chrematistic and cp. 
the first element in chrestomathy and the second 
element in polychrestic. 

catachrestic, adj., incorrectly used, misapplied. — 
Gk. xaxaxprjaxix6<;, ‘misused, misapplied’, fr. 
xxxaxprjff&at, ‘to misuse’, fr. xaxa, ‘against’ and 
Xp^o^at, ‘to use’. Seeprec. word. For the ending 
see suff.- -ic. 

Derivatives: catachrestic-al, adj., catachrestic - 
al-ly , adv. 

cataclasm, n., a breaking down. — Gk. xaxaxXao- 
fjia, ‘a breaking down’, fr. xaxaxXav, ‘to break 
down’, fr. xaxa (see cata-) and xXav, ‘to break’, 
whence xXaou;, ‘a breaking’. See clastic and 
cp. words there referred to. For derivatives of 
I.-E, *qelad-, a -^-enlargement of base *qela 
see dado-, holt. 

Derivative: cataclasm-ic , adj. 
cataclysm, n., a great flood; in geol., a violent 
upheaval. — F. cataclysme, fr. Gk. xaxaxXuc- 
p.61;, ‘deluge, flood’, fr. xaxaxXu^etv, ‘to dash 
against, break over, inundate’, which is formed 
fr. xaxa, ‘against’ (see cata-), and xXu^fiiv, ‘to 
wash, dash against, break over’, whence also 
xXua^a, ‘liquid used for washing out; surf’, 
xXuax7jp, ‘clyster pipe, syringe’, xXuScov, ‘wave, 
surge*. Gk. xXo^ctv is cogn. with L. cloaca (fr. 
earlier clovaca), ‘sewer, drain’, OL. cluere, ‘to 
purge’. See cloaca and cp. clyster. 

Derivatives: cataclysm-al, cataclysmat-ic , adjs., 
cataclysm-ist , n. 

catacomb, n., an underground cemetery. — F. 
catacombe , fr. Late L. catacumba, dissim dated 
fr. *cata tumbas, ‘beside the tombs’ (prob. under 
the influence of L. - cumbere , ‘to lay oneself 
down, to lie’). See cata- and tomb, 
catacumbal, adj., resembling a catacomb. — 
Formed fr. Late L. catacumba (see prec. word) 
with adj. suff. -al. 

catadioptric, adj., involving both reflection and 
refraction (physics). — Formed fr. cata- and 
dioptric. Cp. catoptric. 

catadromous, adj., going down rivers toward the 
sea to spawn. — Formed fr. cata- and Gk. 
8p6|xo?, ‘course’. See dromedary and -ous and 
cp. anadromous. 

catafalque, n., a temporary structure used at fu- 
nerals. — F., fr. It. catafalco , fr. VL. *catafali- 
cum (whence also OF. chafaud, F. echafaud , 
‘scaffold’), which is formed fr. cata- and L.fala, 
‘a wooden tower (from which missiles were 
thrown into a besieged city); scaffolding’, a 
word of Etruscan origin. Cp. scaffold. 

Catalan, adj., pertaining to Catalonia in Spain or 
its language. 

Derivative: Catalan , n., the language of 

Catalonia. 

catalectic, adj., lacking part of the last foot of 
the verse (pros.) — Late L. catalecticus, fr. Gk. 
xaxaX/)xxixo<;, ‘leaving off; having the last foot 
of a verse incomplete’, fr. xaTaX^yeiv, ‘to leave 
off, stop’, fr, xaxa (see cata-), and XYjyetv ‘to 
leave off, cease from’, lit., ‘to grow tired or 
weary’, which is related to Xayap6<;, ‘slack, hol- 
low, sunken’, and cogn. with L. languere, ‘to 



faint, weary’, laxus [for *(y)/*f-sas],‘wide, loose, 
open’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)leg-, *(s)l<g-, ‘to be 
slack’. See slack, adj., and cp. lax and words 
there referred to. 

catalepsy, n., a condition in which consciousness 
is temporarily lost and the muscles become rigid 
(med. and psychol.) — Gk. xaxaXf^ts, ‘seizure’, 
fr. xaxaXa(i.paveiv, ‘to seize upon’, fr. xaxa (see 
cata-) and Xapipaveiv, ‘to take, grasp, seize’. See 
lemma and cp. words there referred to. 
cataleptic, adj,, pertaining to, or having, cata- 
lepsy. — Gk. xaxaX7)7mxos fr. xaxaX7)7rxo<;, 
‘capable of being seized’, verbal adj. of xaxa- 
Xafxpaveiv. See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative: cataleptic , n., a person subject to 
catalepsy. 

catallactic, adj., pertaining to exchange. — Fr. 
Gk. xaxaXXaaoeiv, ‘to change, exchange’, fr. 
xaxa (see cata-) and dXXdaceiv, ‘to change’, fr. 
dXXo<;, ‘other’, which is cogn. with L. alius, 
‘other’. See else and cp. alio-, alias. Cp, also al- 
lactite and words there referred to. 

Derivative : catallactic~al-ly , adv. 
catalogue, catalog, n. — F. catalogue , fr. Late 
L. catalogus, fr, Gk. xaxaXoyo^, ‘a counting up, 
enrollment’, fr. xaxaXsyeiv, ‘to count up’, lit. 
‘to count down’, fr. xaxa (see cata-) and Xeyeiv, 
‘to pick out, reckon, count, tell, speak’. See logos. 
Derivatives: catalogue , catalog , tr. v., catalogu- 
er , catalog-er , n, 

Catalpa, n., a genus of plants of the trumpet- 
creeper family (bot.) — ModL., a name of Caro- 
lina Indian origin. 

catalysis, n., chemical change caused by an agent 
which itself remains unchanged (chem.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xaxdXuai^, ‘a dissolving’, fr. 
xaxaXueiv, ‘to dissolve’ fr. xaxd (see cata-) and 
Xuelv, ‘to loose, loosen’. See -lysis, 
catalyst, n., a catalytic agent (chem.) — See 
prec. word, 

catalytic, adj., producing catalysis (chem.) — Gk. 
xaxaXuxixis, ‘able to dissolve’, fr. xaxaXusiv. 
See catalysis and -ic. 

catalyze, tr. v. — Back formation fr. catalysis. 

Derivative: catalyz-er , n. 
catamaran, n., ]) a raft of logs; 2) a boat formed 
from two parallel hulls. — Tamil katfumaram, 
compounded of kaffu, ‘binding’, and maram, 
‘tree, wood’. 

catamenia, n., menstruation (physiol.) — ModL,, 
fr. Gk. xa xaxa;i.rjvia, which is compounded of 
xaxa, ‘according to’ (see cata-), and gen. 

‘month’. See meno- and cp. emmenic. 
catamite, n., a boy used in pederasty. — L. 
Catamitus, a corrupt collateral form of Gany - 
medes , fr. Gk. ravu{j,r)S^^, ‘Ganymede’, name of 
Jupiter’s cupbearer; see Ganymede. The change 
of Greek S to L. / is. due to Etruscan influence. 
Cp. sport ula. 

Derivatives: catamit-ed , catamit-ing , adjs. 
catamountain, cat-a-mountain, n., the European 
wild cat. — Lit. ‘cat of the mountain’, 
catapasm, n., a medicinal powder to be sprinkled 
upon the skin. — Gk. xa-aTraafia, ‘powder’, fr. 
xaxa7r<&aasiv, ‘to besprinkle with’, fr. xaxa (see 
cata-) and 7iaa<jeiv, ‘to sprinkle, besprinkle’, 
which is of uncertain origin, 
cataphora, n., lethargy (med.) — Medical L., fr, 
Gk. xaxa<pop&, ‘lethargic attack’, lit. ‘a bringing 
down’, fr. xaxa<pspea$at, ‘to be brought down’, 
passive of xaxacpepetv, ‘to bring down’, fr. xaxd 
(see cata-) and qp^psiv, ‘to bring’. See bear, ‘to 
carry’, and cp. -phore. 

cataphract, n., a coat of mail. — L. cataphractes , 
fr. Gk. xaxa<ppdxxY]c;, ‘coat of mail’, fr. xaxd- 
<ppaxxo<;, ‘covered up’, verbal adj. of xaxa- 
cppdaCTEiv, ‘to fortify’, fr. xaxd ‘down, entirely’ 
(see cata-), and cppdaoEiv, ‘to fence round, en- 
close, defend’, which stands for *<ppdx-iEiv and 
is rel. to (ppaypia, ‘defence’, and prob. cogn. 
with L .farcire, ‘to fill, stuff \frequens, ‘crowded’. 
See frequent. 

cataphyll, n., a rudimentary leaf (bot.) — Lit, 
‘down leaf’, compounded of cata- and Gk. 
(puXXov, ‘leaf’. See phyllo- and cp. the second 
element in hypsophyll and in sporophyll. 
Derivative: cataphyll-ary, adj. 
cataplasm, n., a poultice (med.) — F. cataplasme , 



fr. L. calaplasma, fr. Gk. xaxdt7rXaa|xa, ‘plaster, 
poultice’, fr. xaxarrXdaaeiv, ‘to plaster over’, fr. 
xaxd (see cata-) and TcXdaoetv, ‘to form’. See 
plasma and cp. words there referred to. 

catapult, n., an ancient military engine for hur- 
ling stones, spears, etc. — L. catapulta , fr. Gk. 
xaxa7r £X tt)<;, ‘engine for hurling bolts, catapult’, 
fr. xaxd (see cata-) and the stem of 7rdXXeiv, ‘to 
hurl’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to TreXepu^eiv, ‘to shake, cause to tremble’, 
7roXep.o<;, ‘war’. See polemic and cp. words there 
referred to. 

cataract, n., a waterfall. — L. cataracta , ‘water- 
fall’, fr. Gk. xaxapdxTJf)<;, xaxappaxxyji;, fr. xaxa- 
pdaasiv, xaxappaacreiv, ‘to dash down, break in 
pieces’, fr. xaxd (see cata-) and apdaaeiv, ‘to 
smite, break in pieces’, which is prob. of imitative 
origin; cp. apdy-Srjv, ‘with a rattle’. The spelling 
x<xx<xppdxxY)<; (with double p) is prob, due to a 
confusion with xaxapp^yvuvai, ‘to tear in pieces’. 
Derivatives : cataract, tr. and intr. v., cataract- 
al , n. 

cataract, n., an eye disease. — L. cataracta , ‘wa- 
terfall’ (see prec. word), substituted for aqua , 
‘water’, which was used as a loan translation 
of Arab. ma\ ‘water; cataract (the eye disease)’. 
See Walt Taylor, Arabic Words in English, in 
S.P.E. (= Society for Pure English), Tract 
No. XXXVIII, p.597. 

catarinite, n., an 'iron meteorite (mineral.) — 
Named after Santa Catarina , name of a state 
and its capital in southern Brazil. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

catarrh, n., inflammation of the mucous mem- 
branes. — F. catarrhe, fr. L. catarrhus , fr. Gk. 
xaxdppoo?, ‘cold in the head’, lit. ‘a running 
down’, fr. xaxappeiv, ‘to flow down’, fr. xaxd 
(see cata-) and £eiv, ‘to flow’. See stream and 
cp, rheo-. 

Derivatives: catarrh-al , adj., catarrh-al-ly, adv. 

Catarrhina, n. pi., a division of the order Pri- 
mates, including the gorilla, orangutan .and 
chimpanzee ( zool .) — ModL., lit. ‘with nos- 
trils downward’, fr. cata- and Gk. $1$, gen. 
‘nose’. See rhino-. 

catarrhine, adj. and n. — See prec. word. 

Catasetum, n., a genus of orchids (bot.) — A 
ModL., hybrid coined fr. cata- and L. saetum, 
‘bristle’; see seta. The correct form would be 
Catachaetum (fr. cata- and Gk. /outt], ‘long 
flowing hair’), in which both elements are of 
Greek origin (see chaeto-). 

catastasis, n., the part of a drama, in which the 
action is at its height. — Gk. xaxd<jxa<ii<;, ‘settle- 
ment, appointment, state, condition’, fr. xalh- 
axavai, ‘to set down, set in order’, fr. xaxa 
(see cata-) and lorxavai, ‘to place’. See state. 

catastrophe, n. — L. catastropha , fr. Gk, xaxa- 
axpocpT), ‘overturning, overthrowing’, fr. xaxa- 
axpscpEiv, ‘to upset, overturn, overthrow’, lit. 
'to turn down’, fr. xaxdt (see cata-) and oxpecpeiv, 
‘to turn’. See strophe. 

Derivatives : catastroph-ic, catastroph-ic-al , adjs., 
catastroph-ic-al-ly , adv., catastroph-ism, n., 
catastroph-ist , n. 

catatonia, n., a severe form of dementia praecox 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. xaxaxovot;, ‘a 
stretching down; depression’, fr. xaxaxetveiv, 
‘to stretch down’, fr. xaxa (see cata-) and xel- 
veiv, ‘to stretch’, which is cogn. with L. tenuis , 
‘thin, slight’, tendere , ‘to stretch’. See tend, ‘to 
move in a certain direction’, and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ia. 

Catawba, n., a kind of grape and wine. — Named 
after the Catawba River in the Carolinas. 

catch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. cacchen , fr. ONF. 
cachier, corresponding to OF. chacier, F. chas - 
ser, ‘to hunt’, fr. VL. *captiare, fr. L. capture, 
‘to strive to seize’, freq. of L. capere (pp. cap- 
tus ), ‘to catch, seize, hold’. See captive and cp. 
chase, which is a doublet of catch. Cp. also 
ketch, ‘a kind of small vessel’. 

Derivatives: catch, n., catch-er, n., catch-ing , 
adj., catch-ing-ly , adv., catch-ing-ness, n., catch- 
ment, n., catch-y, adj. 

catchpole, catchpoll, n., a sheriff’s officer whose 
duty was to make arrests for debt; taxgatherer, 
bumbailiff. — ME. cacchepol, from an ONF. 
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equivalent of OF. chacepol , lit. ‘chase-chicken’ t 
fr. ML. cacepullus , chassipullus, fr. *cacere, 
*chacere , *chassere , ‘to chase’, and L. pul/us , . 
‘chicken' (see catch, chase and pullet, poult); 
so called because taxgatherers used to confis- 
cate poultry. 

catchup, catsup, n. — See ketchup. 

cate, usually in pi. cates, n., dainties, delicacies. 

— Aphetic for acate, fr. ONF. acat, fr. acater , 
‘to buy, purchase’. See cater. 

catechesis, n., instruction by word of mouth. — 
Gk. xaTr^mc,, ‘instruction by word of mouth’, 
fr. xaTTjxetv. See catechize, 
catechetic, catechetical, adj., pertaining to cate- 
chesis or a church catechism. — Gk. xomix*]- 
tix 6<;, ‘pertaining to instruction by word of 
mouth’, fr. xaTTjxelv. See catechize. 

Derivatives : catechetical-ly, adv., catechet-ics,n. 
catechism, n., instruction by questions and ans- 
wers. — F. catechisme , fr. Eccles. L. catechis- 
mus , fr. Gk. xocttjx laptop fr. xanrjx^etv. See 
catechize and -ism. 

catechist, n., one who instructs by questions and 
answers. — Eccles. L. catechista, fr. Gk. xax7j- 
Xkjt 7)<;, fr. xaTTjx^etv. See next word and - 1 st. 
Derivatives: catechist-ic , catechist-ic-al, adjs., 
catechist-ic-al-ly , adv. 

catechize, tr. v., to instruct by questions and ans- 
wers. — Eccles. L. catechizare, ‘to teach by 
word of mouth’, fr. Gk. xaTTjx^etv, fr. xaroj- 
XeTv, ‘to resound’, hence ‘to sound (a thing) in 
one’s ears; to teach by word of mouth’, fr. xara 
(see cata-) and r)x e ? v » ‘to sound, ring, peal’, 
fr. 7 )x^» ‘sound’. See echo and -ize. 

Derivative: cateckiz-er , n. 
catechu, n., a stringent substance obtained from 
the wood, fruit or leaves of several Asiatic trees. 

— Malay kachu (cp. Tamil kasu, Kanarese 
kachu), fr. Hind, kath, fr. OI. kvdthati , ‘he de- 
cocts’, which is cogn. with Goth, foapjan , ‘to 
foam’, hapd , ‘foam’, OSlav. kvasu, ‘leaven*, 
and L. caseus, ‘cheese’. See cheese and cp. F. 
cachou (whence E. cashoo , a variant of catechu ) 
and It. catecu . Cp. also cutch. 

catechumen, n., one receiving instruction in the 
elements of Christianity. — F. catechumine , fr. 
Eccles. L. catechumenus, fr. Gk. xom)xoO|i.evQ<;, 
‘instructed by word of mouth’, pass. pres. part, 
of xaT7)xeiv, ‘to teach by word of mouth’. See 
catechize. For the pass. pres, part, suff. -[jtevo? 
see alumnus and cp. words there referred to. 
categorematic, adj., capable of being used alone 
(as e.g. the predicate of a sentence). — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. xaTTjY^pTrjpta, gen. xoctt)- 
Yop^ptaxoc, ‘accusation, charge; predicate’, fr. 
xaTrjYopetv. See category, 
categorical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
Late L. categoricus, fr. Gk. xax 7 )Yopix<k> ‘accu- 
satory, affirmative, categorical’, fr.- xax-rjYopla. 
See next word. 

Derivatives: categorical-ly, adv., categorical- 
ness , n. 

category, n. — L. categoria , fr. Gk. xax7)Yoploc, 
‘accusation, predication, category’, fr. x<xxt)yo- 
peiv, ‘to accuse, signify, indicate, affirm, pre- 
dicate’, fr. xaTTjYopo?, ‘accuser’, lit. ‘one who 
speaks against somebody before an assembly’, 
fr. xaxa, ‘against’ (see cata-), and the stem of 
^Yopeueiv, ‘to harangue, assert’, lit. ‘to speak in 
the assembly’, fr. aYop£» ‘assembly’, which is rel. 
to aYelpetv, ‘to assemble’, and cogn. with L.grex, 
gen. gregis, ‘flock’. See gregarious and cp. agora, 
allegory. Cp. also categorematic. 
catena, n., a chain. — L., ‘chain’. See chain, 
catenarian, adj., pertaining to a chain. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. catenarius , fr. catena. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ary and cp. con- 
catenate. 

catenary, adj. and n. — See prec. word, 
catenate, tr. v., to link together. — L. catenatus , 
pp. of catenare, ‘to chain together’, fr. catena. 
See catena and verbal suff. -ate. 
cater, intr. v., to provide food. — From the ob- 
sol. n. catour, ‘buyer, caterer’, aphetic for aca- 
tour, fr. ONF. acatour, corresponding to OF. 
achatour (F. acheteur), ‘buyer’, fr. OF. achater 
(cp. the forme acheder , occurring in Jonas, 
i Oth cent.), fr. VL. *accapitdre , ‘to add to one’s 



capital’, fr. ad, ‘to’ (see ad-), and a verb formed 
from the stem of L. caput , gen. capitis , ‘head* 
(see capital, adj.). The usual derivation fr. VL. 
*accaptdre, ‘to try to take, seize’, cannot be ac- 
cepted because of phonetic reasons. The change 
of / to d in OF. acheder and OSp. acabdar could 
not be accounted for, if it had been preceded 
originally by a consonant, 
cater, n., the four at cards or dice. — Orig. ‘four’, 
fr. F. quatre , ‘four’, fr. L. quattuor. See quart, 
cateran, n., a highland robber. — Gael, ceathair- 
neach, ‘marauder’, fr. ceathairne , ‘common 
people, peasantry’, rel. to Ir. ceatharn, ‘a band 
of soldiers’. See kem, ‘lightarmed foot soldier’, 
caterer, n. — ME. catour, ‘caterer’ (whence cater, 
v. (q.v.) Accordingly the suff. -er in caterer is 
redundant. Cp. fruiterer , poulterer , sorcerer , 
upholsterer. 

caterpillar, n. — ONF. catepelose, corresponding 
to OF. chatepelose , fr. Late L. catta pilosa, 
‘hairy cat’. For the etymology of Late L. catta 
see cat. L. pilosa is fern, of pilosus, ‘hairy’, fr. 
pilus, ‘hair’; see pile, ‘hair’, Tlhe ending of the 
English word was influenced by piller, ‘one who 
pills’ (see pill , ‘to rob’). 

Derivative: caterpillar , intr. v. 
caterwaul, intr. v. — ME. caterwrawen, cater- 
wawen, fr. LG. katerwaulen , ‘to cry like cats’, 
fr. kater , ‘male cat’, an d.waulen, ‘to cry’. The 
first element is; rel. to MLG., MDu. katte, ‘cat’; 
see cat. The second element is rel. to E. waul, 
a variant of wail (q.v.) 

Derivatives: caterwaul , n., caterwaul-er , n., 
caterwaul-ing, n. 

catgut, n. — Compounded of cat and gut; so 
called although made from the intestines of 
sheep. 

Cattaarist, n., a member of any of various sects 
aiming at purity ( Eccles . hist.) — ML. Catha- 
rista , fr. Eccles. Gk. xa&apioxif)<;, fr. Gk. xa$a- 
p6q, ‘pure, clean’; cp. Gk. xa&apKyrfc, ‘tree 
pruner’, and see next word. For the ending see 
suff. -1st. 

catharsis, n., i) purgation (med.) ; 2) purification 
of the emotions by art. — ModL., fr. Gk. xa&ap- 
au;, ‘cleansing, purification’, from the stem of 
xa^alpsiv, ‘to cleanse, purify; to prune (a tree)’, 
fr. xoc$ap<5<;, ‘clean, pure’, which is of uncertain, 
origin. Cp. cathartic, Catherine, acatharsia. 
cathartic, cathartical, adj., cleansing, purifying. 
— Gk. xod>apTix6<;, ‘fit for cleansing’, from the 
stem of xa&alpeiv. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: cathartical-ly, adv., cathartical- 
ness, n. 

Cathay, n., poetic name of China. — ML. Ca - 
tayay fr. Khitai, the name of a Tatar kingdom 
(the kingdom of the Khitan Tatars). Cp. 

Khitan. 

cathedra, n., the seat of a bishop. — L., fr. Gk. 
xaOiSpa. See chair and cp. ex cathedra, 
cathedral, n. — ML. cathedrdlis, short for ecclesia 
cathedralisy ‘church pertaining to the seat of a 
bishop’, fr. cathedra. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Catherine, Catharine, also Katherine, Katharine, 

fern. PN. — F. Catherine , fr. L. Ecaterina, Kate- 
rina , fr. Gk. AtxtfTeplvY; (whence also Russ. 
Ekaterina). The later L, spelling Katharina is 
due to a connection with Gk. xot#ap6c, ‘pure’, 
the supposed origin of the name. 

Catherine wheel. — So called from the spiked 
wheel with which St. Catherine of Alexandria 
was tortured. 

catheter, n., a surgical instrument used to draw 
off fluid from body cavities. — Late L., fr. Gk. 
xa&sTTjp, ‘something let down; surgical instru- 
ment for emptying the bladder’, from the stem 
of xa&tivai, ‘to send down’, fr. xaxa (see cata-) 
and l£vai, ‘to move forward, throw, send’, 
which stands for *yi-ye-nai and is cogn. with 
L. jacire , ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and 
cp. synesis. 

Derivatives : catheter-ism, n., catheter-ize , tr. v., 
catheter-iz-ation, n. 

cathode, kathode, n., negative electric pole {phy- 
sics and chem.) — Gk. xd&oSog, ‘way down, 
descent’, fr. xaxdc. (see cata-) and 686^, ‘way*. 
See odograph and cp. words there referred to. 



The term cathode was introduced into electricity 
by the English physicist and chemist Michael 
Faraday <1791-1 867) ; cp. anode, electrode. 
Derivatives: cathod-al, cathod-ic y adjs., cat hod - 
ic-al-ly, adv. 

catholic, adj. — F. catholique, fr. Eccles. L. catho- 
licuSy fr. Gk. xa&oXix6<;, ‘general, universal’, fr. 
xa#6Xou = xa&’ 6X00, ‘on the whole, in general’, 
fr. xoctA, ‘according to’ (see cata-), and 6Xog, 
‘whole*, which stands for ♦gXFoq, fr. I.-E. base 
*sol-wos, whence also L. salvus , ‘saved, pre- 
served, safe’. See safe and cp. holo-. Cp. also 
catholicon. 

Derivatives: catholic , n., catholic-aly adj., catho- 
lic-al-ly, adv., catholic-ism, n., catholic-izey tr. v., 
catholic-iz-ery n., catholic-ly , adv. 
catholicity, n., 1) the quality of being catholic; 

2) universality; 3) ( usually cap.) Catholicism. — 
Coined by Coleridge fr. catholic and suff. -ity 
on analogy of F. catholicite which was coined 
by Thdodore-Agrippa d’Aubignd (1552-1630) 
fr. catholique, ‘Catholic’. 

catholicon, n., a remedy for all diseases. — Gk. 
xa&oXtx6v, neut. of xa$oXix6<;, ‘general, uni- 
versal’. See catholic. 

Catholicos, n., title of primate of the Armenian 
church. — Gk. xafroAixos, ‘general, universal’. 
See catholic. 

cation, n., a positive ion moving toward the ca- 
thode ( physics and chem.) — Gk. xcm6v, neut. 
of xoctu&v, pres. part, of xa-nivat, ‘to go down, 
descend*, fr. xaxa (see cata-) and tevai, ‘to go’, 
which is cogn. with L. ire, ‘to go’. See itinerant. 
The word cation was introduced into electricity 
by Faraday (see cathode); cp. ion, anion. 
Derivative: cation-ic, adj. 
catkin, n., a tassellike spike of flowers, an ament. 
— Du. katteken, dimin. of katte y ‘cat’, so called 
because of its resemblance to a cat’s tail. See 
cat and -kin. 

Derivative: catkin-ate , adj. 
catling, n., 1) a kitten (rare)', 2) catgut (rare)', 

3) a double-edged knife used in amputations. — 
Formed fr. cat with suff. -ling. 

catlinite, n., a red clay; pipestone (petrogr.) — 
Named after the American traveler George 
Catlin (1796-1872). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

cato-, combining form meaning ‘down*. — Gk. 
xdtTco, ‘down, downward’, rel. to xaxdt, ‘down 
from, down to’. See cata-. 
catoptric, catoptrical, adj., pertaining to the re- 
flection of light. — Gk. xaT 07 rrpix 6 <;, ‘pertain- 
ing to a mirror’, fr. xaxoxxpov, ‘mirror’, fr. 
xaxi, ‘against’ (see cata-), and the stem of 
‘seen; visible’, 67m x 6 ?, ‘pertaining to the eyes 
or sight’. See optic and cp. dioptric. 

Derivatives : catoptrical-ly, adv., catoptrics (q.v.) 
catoptrics, n., that part of optics which deals 
with the reflection of light. — See catoptric and 
-ics and cp. dioptrics. 

catoptromancy, n., divination by a mirror. — 
Compounded of Gk. xaTOTrxpov, ‘mirror’, and 
pavTeta, ‘oracle, divination’. See catoptric and 
-mancy. 

Catostomidae, n. p!., a family of fresh- water 
fishes, the suckers (ichthyol.) — ModL., formed 
with suff. -idae fr. cato- and Gk. <rr6pa, ‘mouth’. 
See stoma. 

cattle, n. — ME. cat el, fr. ONF. catel (corres- 
ponding to OF. chat el), fr. Late L. capitate, 
‘property*, prop. neut. of the L. adjective capi- 
tals, ‘pertaining to the head, chief, principal’, 
from caput, gen. capitis , ‘head’.' See capital, 
adj., and cp. the noun capital in the sense of 
‘principal’. Cp. also chattel, which is a doublet 
of cattle. 

Cattleya, n., a. genus of American orchids. — 
ModL., named after the English botanist Wil- 
liam Cattley (died in 1832). 
catty, n., a weight used in China and the East 
Indies. — Malay kdti, a weight of lb. Cp. 
caddy. 

Caucasian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -ian 
fr. L, Caucasus, fr. Gk. Kauxaau;, fr, Scythian 
Kpoj xaotc, ‘Caucasus’, a compound meaning 
lit. ‘(the mountain) shining with ice’ ; see Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., I, pp. 295-96, s.v. crusta. The 
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first element of this compound is a derivative of 
I.-E. base *qreu-, ‘to be icy’. For derivatives of 
*qrus-, an enlarged form of base *qreu - see 
crust, crystal. The second element is rel. to Gk. 
xaieiv (for *xdfieiv), ‘to burn’; see caustic, 
cauchemar, n., incubus. — F., a hybrid coined 
from the blend of OF. chaucer and Picard cau- 
quer , ‘to trample’ (both derived fr. L. calcar e, 
of s.m., fr. calx, gen. calcis, ‘heel’), and fr. MDu. 
mare, ‘incubus’. See Calceolaria and mare, ‘in- 
cubus’, and cp. the first element in caltrop, 
caucus, n., private meeting of the leaders of a poli- 
tical party. — A word of Algonquian origin, lit. 
meaning ‘counselor’. 

Derivative: caucus, intr. and tr. v. 
cauda, n., tail (zooi and anat.) — L. See next 
word. 

caudal, adj., pertaining to the tail. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. cauda , ‘taiL’, prob. orig. 
meaning ‘a piece cut, or to be cut, off’, and rel. 
to caudex , ‘a block of wood’; Lith. kuddas, 
‘tuft’, is not cognate with L. cauda (see Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., I, p.185). See hew and cp. 
coda, codetta, coward, cue, queue. Cp. also 
caudex and words there referred to. 
caudate, adj., having a tail. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ate fr. L. cauda , ‘tail’. See prec. word, 
caudex, n., the stem of palms and ferns ( bot .) — 
L. caudex, codex , ‘trunk of a tree’, lit. ‘a tree cut 
off’, rel. to cudere , ‘to strike, beat, pound’. See 
hew and cp. codex, code, codicill. Cp. also cau- 
dal, cause and the first element in cockboat, 
caudillo, n., commander, chief, leader of an armed 
troop; chief, leader. — Sp., a collateral form of 
cabdillo , fr. L. capitellum, ‘a little head’, dimin. 
of caput, gen. capitis , ‘head’. See capital, adj., 
and cp. capital, ‘head of a column’, 
caudle, n., a hot drink. — ONF. caudel, cor- 
responding to OF. chaudel (F. chaudeau ), fr. 
VL. caldellum , dimin. formed from the Latin 
adj. calidus, caldus , ‘hot’, fr. calere, ‘to be hot’. 
See caldron and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also coddle. 

Derivative: caudle, tr. v. 

caught, past tense and pp. of catch. — ME. cauh- 
te, formed on the analogy of lauhte , fr. lacchen 
(whence E.. latch), ‘to catch’. See catch. 

cauk, cawk, n., chalk; barite (dial. E. and Scot.) 

— Northern var. of calk. 

caul, n., a membrane enclosing the fetus and 
sometimes covering the head of a newly born 
child. — MF. (= F.) cale; ‘cap’, back formation 
fr. MF. (= F.) calotte. See calotte. 

cauldron, n. — See caldron. 

Caulerpa, n., a genus of marine green algae (bot.) 

— ModL., compounded of Gk. xauX6?, ‘stem, 
stalk’, and gp-rceiv, ‘to creep’. See cole and 
herpes. 

caulescent, adj., having a visible stem. — Formed 
fr. L. caulis, ‘stalk, stem’, with the inchoative 
suff. -escent, on analogy of arborescent . See 
cole and cp. next word. Cp. also acaulescent. 
cauliflower, n. — Refashioned after L. caulis , 
‘stem’, and E. flower fr. earlier colyflory, fr. F. 
chou-fleuri , chou-fleur , which is formed on ana- 
logy of It. cavolo fiore , ‘cauliflower’, fr. L. caulis , 
‘stem, stalk’, and fids , gen. fioris, ‘flower’. See 
cole. 

cauline, adj., pertaining to, or growing on, a stem. 

— Formed with suff. -ine (representing L. - inus ) 
fr. L. caulis , ‘stem, stalk’. See cole and cp. 
acauline. 

caulis, n., the stem or stalk of a plant (bot.) — L. 

See cole and cp. prec. word, 
caulk, v. — A var. of calk, 
caulker, n, — A var. of calker, 
caulome, n., the stem of a plant (bot.) — Formed 
fr. Gk. xoruXo?, ‘stem, stalk’ (see cole), with suff. 
-ome, on analogy of rhizome. 

Caulophylium, n., a genus of plants of the bar- 
berry family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘stem leaf’, fr. 
Gk. xocuXoc;, ‘stem’, and <puXXov, ‘leaf’ (see cole 
and phyllo-); so called because the stem seems 
to form the stalk of the great leaf. 

Caurus, n., the northwest wind. — L. caurus , 
corus, cogn. with Lith. siaurys , ‘north wind’, 
Siaure, ‘north’, Siaurus, ‘raging, stormy’, OSlav. 
siveru , ‘north wind’, Goth, skiira ( windis ), 



‘storm’, OE. scur , ‘shower’. See shower, 
causalgia, n., a burning sensation (med.) — Medi- 
cal L., lit. ‘a burning pain’, coined by the Ameri- 
can physician Silas Weir Mitchell (1829-1914) 
fr. Gk. xauooc;, ‘burning heat’ (which derives fr. 
*xaf-, the stem of xoueiv, ‘to burn’), and &kyo$, 
‘pain’. See caustic and -algia. 
causate, tr. v., to cause. — ML. causatus, pp. of 
causdre, ‘to cause'. See cause, v. and n., and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: causation, n., causat-ion-al, adj., 
causat-ive , adj., and n., causa t-ive-ly, adv., cau- 
sat-ive-ness, n. 

cause, n. — F., fr. L. causa , ‘cause, reason, pur- 
pose’, which is of uncertain origin. It stands 
perh. for *caud-ta and orig. meant ‘a striking’, 
hence is rel. to cudere , ‘to strike, beat, knock’, fr. 
I.-E. base *qau~, ‘to strike, beat’. See hew and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also accusa- 
tive, accuse, causerie, coze, excuse, kickshaw, 
recusant. For sense development cp. L. decider e , 
‘to cut off ; to decide’ (see decide). 

Derivatives: caus-al, adj. and n., caus-al-ity, n., 
caus-al-ly, adv., cause-less , adj., cause-less-ly , 
adv., cause-less-ness , n. 

cause, tr. v. — F. causer , ‘to cause’, fr. ML. cau- 
sdre , ‘to cause’ (cp. L. causdri, ‘to plead, to 
debate a question’), fr. L. causa, ‘cause’. See 
cause, n. 

Derivative: caus-able , adj. 
causerie, n., a conversational article in a period- 
ical or newspaper. — F., ‘talk, conversation’, fr. 
causer , ‘to talk’, fr. L. causdri , ‘to plead, dispute, 
to discuss a question’, fr. causa , ‘cause, reason, 
purpose' (see cause and -ery); named after 
Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries du lundi (‘Monday 
Talks’). 

causeway, n., a raised road. — A blend of cau- 
sey and way. 

Derivative: causeway, tr. v. 
causey, n., a causeway (dial.) — ME. cauce, fr. 
ONF. cauciee , corresponding to F. chaussee , 
‘causeway’, fr. VL. (via) calciata, lit. ‘a road 
paved with limestone’, fem. pp. of calcidre , ‘to 
pave with limestone’ , fr. L. calx. gen. calcis , ‘lime, 
limestone’. See calcareous and cp. chaussee. 
caustic, adj., burning, corrosive. — F. caustique , 
fr. L. causticus , fr. Gk. xauaTixrk, ‘capable of 
burning, corrosive’, fr. xa oax6<;, ‘burnt’, verbal 
adj. of xalecv, which stands for *xdcF-ietv, ‘to 
bum, set on fire’, fr. I.-E. base *keu- , *ku-, ‘to 
bum, heat’, whence also Lith. kule, ‘blight, mil- 
dew’, kuldti , ‘to become blighted’. Cp. caeoma, 
caliber, calm, catacaustic, Caucasian, cautery, 
diacaustic, encaustic, holocaust, hypocaust, ink, 
Nausicaa. 

Derivatives: caustic , n., caustic-ize , tr. v„ caus- 
tic-ly, adv., caustic-ness, n. 
cautel, n., caution; precaution. — OF. cautele 
(F. cautele), fr. L. cautela, ‘caution’, fr. cautus, 
‘wary, careful, heedful’, pp. of caver e, ‘to be 
on one’s guard’. See cave, interj. 
cautelous, adj., cautious. — F. cauteleux (fem. 
cauteleuse), fr. cautdle. See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: cautelous-ly, adv., cautelous-ness,n. 
cauter, n., a hot iron for cauterizing. — F. cau- 
tire, fr. L. cauterium , fr. Gk. xctur/jpiov, ‘brand- 
ing iron’, fr. xaoxrjp, ‘burner’. See next word and 
cp. cautery. 

cauterize, tr. v., to burn with a hot iron or a 
caustic substance. — F. cauteriser, fr. Late L. 
cauterizare, fr. Gk. xauxTjpta^etv, ‘to sear with 
a hot iron’, fr. xaur^p, ‘burner’, rel. to xauaxoq, 
verbal adj. of xaietv, ‘to bum’. See caustic and 
-ize. 

Derivative: cauteriz-ation , n. 
cautery, n., a cauter. — L. cauterium. See cauter. 
caution, n. — F., fr. L. cautionem, acc. of cautio, 
‘wariness, carefulness, heedfulness', fr. cautus, 
‘wary, careful, heedful’, pp. of cavere, ‘to be on 
one’s guard, take heed’. See cave, interj. 
Derivatives: caution, tr. v., caution-ary, adj. and 
n., caution-er, h. 

cautious, adj. — Cp. L. cautus, ‘careful, heedful’, 
and see caution and -ous. 

Derivatives: cautious-ly, adv., cautious-ness , n. 
cavalcade, n., a procession of horsemen. — F., fr. 
It. cavakata (with the Piemont pronunciation 



cavalcada), prop. fem. pp. of cavalcare, ‘to ride 
on horseback’, used as a noun, fr. Late L. cabal- 
licdre, fr. L. caballus. See cavalry. 

Derivative: cavalcade , intr. v. 
cavalier, n., a horseman; a gentleman serving as 
a lady’s escort. — F., fr. It. cavalier e, orig. 
‘horse-soldier’, fr. Late L. caballarius (whence al- 
so Proven?, cavalier, Sp. caballero. Port, caval- 
leiro), fr. L. caballus. See cavalry and cp. cheva- 
lier, which is a doublet of cavalier. 

Derivatives: cavalier, adj., cavalier-ly, adv. 
cavalla, n., any of various fishes of the genlts 
Carangus. — Port, cavalla, rel. to Sp. caballa , 
prop, a feminine form of Port, cavallo, resp. Sp. 
caballo , ‘horse’, fr. L. caballus. See cavalry, 
cavalry, n. — F. cavalerie , fr. It. cavalleria, fr. 
cavallo, ‘horse’, fr. L. caballus, ‘an inferior 
horse, a nag’, which is prob. a loan word from 
a language of Asia Minor or the Balkan pen- 
insula. Cp. Gk. xapdXX?]?, ‘horse’, the Gaulish 
# PN. Caballos and OSlav. kobyla , ‘mare’, which 
also derive prob. from the same language as L. 
caballus. Mir. (— Ir.) capall, Bret, caval, W. 
ceffyll, ‘horse’, are Latin loan words. Cp. chival- 
ry, which is a doublet of cavalry. Cp. also caval- 
cade, cavalier, cavalla, cheval-de-frise, cheval 
glass, chevalier, capercailzie, 
cavatina, n., a short song or melody ( mus .)— It., fr. 
cavata , prop. fem. pp. of cavare , ‘to hollow (out), 
dig (out)’, fr. L. cavare, of.s.m. See next word, 
cave, n. — F., fr. L. cava, fem. of the adjective 
cavus, ‘hollow, concave’, used as a noun. L. cavus 
prob. stands for *cowos and is cogn. with Gk. 
xooc; (Hesychius), ‘chasm’, xwo?, ‘prison’ (lit. 
‘a hollow place’), xtoSeta, ‘poppy head’, xotXo<; 
(for *xof 1X05), ‘hollow’, xuap, ‘eye of a needle; 
orifice of the ear’, OIr. cua, ‘hollow’, cuass, ‘cave’, 
Bret, keo, ‘cave’, OI. svayate, ‘swells’, sunah, 
‘swollen’, Javas-, ‘strength^ heroism’, savtrah, 
surah, ‘strong’, Gk. xuetv, xoeiv, ‘to become or 
be pregnant’, xupta, ‘anything swollen ; a wave’, 
xopo?, ‘authority’, xupio?, ‘lord, master’. All 
these words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *kew(e)-, 
*kewa-, *ku -, ‘to vault’, whence developed the 
further meanings ‘to bend inward, be hollow or 
concave’, on the one hand, and ‘to bend out- 
ward, swell out, be convex’ on the other. See 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, pp. 191-92 s.v. 
cavus, Boisacq, DELG., p.481 s.v. xauXoc; and 
Frisk, GEW., p.38 s.v. xuap. Cp. cabinet, ca- 
book, cadger, cage, casserole, cavatina, cave ne, 
cavity, church and words there referred to, co- 
deine, codon, coelo-, concave, cumulus, cyma, 
decoy, excavate, excavation, gabion, hound 
(naut.), jail. Cp. the related base *keu-, ‘to swell; 
hollow’, for the derivatives of which see hole. 
Derivatives: cave, tr. and intr. v., cav-ing , n. 
cave, interj., beware! — L. cave, imper. of cavere, 
‘to be on one’s guard, take care, beware’, which 
stands for *covere and is cogn. with Gk. xoeto 
(for ^xoFeoi), ‘I mark, perceive’, fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)qeu~, *(s)qeu~, ‘to look at, observe’, whence 
also OE. sceawian, ‘to look, see, behold’. See 
show and wojds there referred to and cp. esp. 
caution. Cp. also next word, 
caveat, n., 1) notice that no action is to be taken 
(law); 2) a warning. — L., ‘let him beware’, 3rd 
p. sing. pres. subj. of cavere. See prec. word, 
cavendish, n., tobacco pressed into cakes. — Prob. 
so called from the name of the producer or 
exporter. 

cavern, n., a cave. — F. caverne, ‘cave’, fr. L. 
caverna, fr. cavus , ‘hollow’. See cave, n. For the 
Latin suff. - erna , which is of Etruscan origin, 
cp. cistern, tavern. 

cavernous, adj., full of caverns or cavities. — L. 

cavernosus , fr. caverna. See prec. word and -ous. 
cavesson, n., a kind of noseband for a horse. — 
F. cavegon , fr. It. cavezzone, ‘halter with a nose- 
band’, augment, of cavezza, ‘halter’, fr. VL. 
*capitia, fr. L. capitium , ‘a covering for the 
head’, fr. caput, gen. capitis, ‘head’. See capital, 
adj. 

Cavia, n., the genus of cavies, the guinea pig 
(zool.) — ModL., fr. F. cabiai , from a Carib- 
bean native word. Cp. cavy, capybara. 
caviar, caviare, n. — F. caviar, fr. It. caviaro (now 
caviale ), fr. MGk. xajSidpiov, fr. Turk, khdvidr. 
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fr. Kaffah (= Theodosia), name of a trading 
town on the SE. shore of the Black Sea. 
caYicom, adj., hollow-horned. — Compounded 
of L. cams, ‘hollow’, and cornu , ‘horn’. See 
cave, n., and horn and cp. com, ‘hardened skin’. 
Cavicornia, n. pi., another name for Bovidae 
( zool . ) — Lit. ‘hollow-homed’. See prec. word, 
cavil, intr. v., to find trivial faults, to carp. — 
OF. caviller , fr. L. cavillari, ‘to jest, joke, make 
captious objections, to cavil at’, fr. cavilla , ‘jest, 
quibble, trick’, dissimilated fr. *calviUa , and 
rel. to calvi, ‘to devise tricks, use artifice’, calum- 
nia , ‘false accusation, chicanery’; see calumny 
and cp. challenge. For the suff. cp. L. favilla , 
‘glowing ashes, embers’ which is rel. to fovere , 
‘to warm, keep warm’. 

Derivatives: cavil, n., cavillation (q.v.), cavil(iy 
er, n., cavil(l)-ing, acjj., cavil(l)-ing-ly, adv., ca- 
vil(l)-ing-ness, n. 

cavillation, n., a cavil, caviling. — F., fr. L. cavil - 
Idtionem , acc. of cavillatio, ‘a jesting, scoffing, 
quibbling, shuffling’, fr. cavillatus , pp. of cavil- 
lari. See prec. word and -ation. 
cavity, n. — F. cavite , fr. L. cavitatem, acc. of 
cavitas, fr. cavus, ‘hollow’. See cave, n., and 
-ity. 

cavo-relievo, n., hollow relief. — It. cavorilievo. 
It. cavo derives fr. L. cavus, ‘hollow’; see cave, 
n. For It. rilievo see rilievo and cp. baS&o-rilievo. 
cavort, intr. v., to prance about. — Prob. a blend 
of curvet and snort, 
cavy, n., a guinea pig. — See Cavia. 
cay, n., a small island. — Sp. cayo, fr. Taino 
cayo , ‘small island’. Cp. key, ‘small island’, 
caw, n., the natural cry of the crow and raven; 
intr. v., to utter this cry or imitate it. — Of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. chough, 
cawk, cauk, n„ chalk, barite. — Dialectal vari- 
ants of chalk. 

Derivative: cawk-y, adj. 

cawney, cawny, n., a measure of land used in 
Madras. — Tamil kdni, ‘property , lit. ‘that 
which is seen or known’, fr. kan , ‘to see’, 
caxon, n., a wig {archaic). — Prob. fr. the surname 
Caxon. 

Caxton, n. — any book printed by William Cax- 
ton (died in 1491). 

cayenne, n., also cayenne pepper. — Tupi kyinha , 
quiynha , ‘capsicum’, lit. ‘of the isle of Cayenne’, 
cayman, n., any of Central and South American 
kinds of alligators. — Sp. caiman , fr. Carib- 
bean acayouman. 

cazimi, n., the center of the solar disk ( astro ! .) — 
Arab, jismjesm, ‘body’, in the term ‘ ala jismi'sh- 
shamsi , ‘on the disk of the sun’. See Devic’s 
Supplement to Littrd’s Dictionary, p. 13. 

-ce, suff. used to form abstract nouns. — Fr. L. 
-tia, either directly or through the medium of 
F. - ce . See -ance, -ence. 

Ceanothus, n., a genus of plants of the buckthorn 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xsavoDo?, ‘a 
kind of thistle’. 

cease, intr. and tr. v. — ME. cassen , fr. OF. 
(= F.) cesser , fr. L. cessdre , ‘to delay, loiter’, 
freq. of cedere (pp. cesmy), ‘to withdraw’. See 
cede and cp. cessation, decease, incessant. 
Derivatives: cease , n., cease-less , adj., cease- 
lessly, adv. 

cebolite, n., a hydrous calcium aluminum silicate 
(mineral.) — Named after Cebolla Creek in 
Colorado. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
Cecil, masc. PN. — Fr. L. Caecilius , name of a 
Roman gens, a derivative of caecus, ‘blind’. See 
cecity. 

Cecilia, Cecily, also Cicely. — L. Caecilia , fern, 
of Caecilius. See prec. word, 
cecity, n., blindness. — F. cecite, ‘blindness’, fr. 
L. caecitdtem , acc. of caecitds, of s.m., fr. cae- 
cus, ‘blind’, which is cogn. with OI. kekarah , 
‘squinting’, Goth haihs, ‘one-eyed’, OIr. caech, 
of s.m., Mir. leth-chaech, ‘squinting’, W. coeg , 
‘one-eyed’. Gk. xa oda<;, ‘the northeast wind’, 
is cogn. with these words and lit. means ‘the 
dark (wind)’. For sense development cp. L. 
aquilo , ‘the north wind’, which is related to 
aquilus, ‘dark’ (see Aquilo). Cp. caecum, Cae- 
cias, Excoecaria. Cp. also Cecil. For the ending 
see suff. -ity. 



Cecropia, n., a ^enus of trees of the mulberry 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Cecrops (q.v.) For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

Cecropia moth, a large silkworm moth ( Sarnia 
cecropia). — ModL. cecropia. See prec. word. 

Cecrops, n., a legendary king of Attica and foun- 
der of Athens. — L., fr. Gk. K£xpt> 4 >- The name 
Kepqxx^ is prob. metathesized fr. *xepxo^ and 
lit. means ‘face with a tail’, fr. x£pxo<;, ‘tail’, 
and 6^, gen. ojto*;, ‘eye, face’. For the first de- 
ment see cercus. The second element is rel. to 
Gk. oijxt;, ‘sight’, ovrroq, ‘seen, visible’, 6rrtx6<;, 
‘pertaining to the eyes or sight’; see optic. 

cedar, n. — ME. cedre, fr. OF. cedre (F. cidre), 
fr. L. cedrus, fr. Gk. x£8po<;, ‘cedar’, which prob. 
denoted orig. ‘a tree whose wood was used for 
burning sacrifices’, and derives fr. Heb. qdfdr , 
‘it exhaled odor, smoked’; see Heinrich Lewy, 
Die semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen, 
Berlin, 1895, p. 35. For sense development cp. 
Gk. Dma, name of an African tree, prop, ‘a tree 
whose wood was burnt for sacrificial purposes’, 
fr. ftueiv, ‘to sacrifice’, prop, ‘to cause to smoke’ 
(see Thuja). Heb. qdtar [whence q e ( 6 reth , ‘odor 
(of burning sacrifice), smoke, incense’] is rel. to 
Arab, qdtara, ‘it exhaled odor, smoked’, qutdr, 
‘exhalation, smoke’, etc. Cp. Cedrela, cedrine, 
Cedrus. Cp. also citron. 

Derivatives: cedar, cedar-ed, cedar-n , adjs. 

cede, tr. v. — L. cedere (pp. cessus), ‘to go, go 
away, yield, give up, withdraw’, prob. for *ce- 
zdere , from the demonstr. particle ce- and 
I.-E. base *sed- , ‘to go’, whence also Gk. 6S6?, 
‘way’, OSlav. chodu, ‘a walking, going’, choditi , 
‘to walk, go’, OI. d-sad ‘to go, approach’, ut - 
sad-, ‘to step aside, disappear’. See he and odo- 
graph and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
abscess, accede, access, ancestor, antecede, cease, 
cession, cesspool, concede, concession, decease, 
exceed, excess, intercede, intercession, necessary, 
precede, predecessor, procedure, proceed, pro- 
cess, procession, recede, retrocede, secede, suc- 
ceed, success. — I.-E. base *sed-, ‘to go’, is prob. 
identical with *sed- , ‘to sit’, the original sense of 
the base having been^to place (either the seat in 
order to sit down, or the foot upon the ground 
in order to go’). See sedentary. 

cedilla, n., a graphic symbol put under the letter 
c in some French and Spanish words. — Sp., 
spelled also zedilla, lit. ‘a little z\ from the name 
of the Greek letter zeta ( 0 ; so called because 
orig. the letter z was added to c (e.g. F. leczon= 
legori), to indicate that it has not the usual sound 
of k, but that of j> (in Spanish), resp. that of s 
(in French). See zeta. 

Cedrela, n., a genus of trees of the mahogany 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Sp. cedrelo , dimin. of 
cedro, ‘cedar’. See cedar. 

cedrine, adj., pertaining to cedar. — L. cedrinus , 
fr. Gk. xeSpivo<;, fr. x^Spoc, ‘cedar’. See cedar 
and -ine (representing Gk. -Ivoc). 

Cedric, masc. PN. — This name, which was first 
used by Walter Scott (‘Cedric the Saxon’ is one 
of the characters in Ivanhoe) prob. stands for 
OE. Cerdic and owes its form to a mistake of 
Scott’s. 

Cedrus, n., a genus of trees of the pine family 
(bot.) — L., ‘cedar’. See cedar. 

cedula, n., in Spanish countries; order, certi- 
ficate, security. — Sp. ctdula , fr. L. schedula. 

See schedule. 

ceil, tr. v., to overlay, cover. — F. del, ‘sky, 
canopy’, fr. L. caelum, ‘sky’. See celestial. 
Derivatives: ceil-er, n., ceil-ing, n. 

celadon, n., pale green color. — F. celadon, fr. 
Celadon, Astr6e’s lover in Honors d’Urfd’s 
novel Astree. Honors d’Urf<6 formed this name 
from the Latin PN. Celadon occurring in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. 

celadonite, n., a green silicate of iron, magnesium 
and potassium (mineral.) — Formed with subst. 
pref. -ite fr. celadon (q.v.) ; so called in allusion 
to its color. 

Celaeno, n., one of the Harpies (Creek my t hoi.) — 
L., fr. Gk. KeXatvo), lit. ‘the Black one’, fr. 
xeXatv6g, ‘black’, fr. L-E. base *qel-, *qol-, 
‘black, spotted’, which is rel. to base *qdl-, of 
s.m., whence L. caligd , ‘darkness’. See caliginous. 



celandine, n., the swallowwort. — ME. celydoine, 
fr. OF. celidoine (F. chelidoine ), fr. L. chelldo - 
mum, fr. Gk. yeX!S6vtov, fr. yeXiScov, gen. 
XeXi86vo?, ‘the swallow’, which is rel. to xi/Xr), 
‘the thrush', and cogn. with OE. gellan , ‘to yell, 
shriek’, galan, ‘to sing’. See yell and nightingale 
and cp. chelidonium. 

Celastraceae, n. pi., the staff-tree family (bot.) — 
Formed fr. Celastrus with suff. -aceae. 
celastraceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Celastrus, n., a genus of trees, the staff-tree (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. xY)XaaTpo<;, ‘a kind of ever- 
green’, a loan word from an Aegean language, 
whence also Basque gorostri . 

-cele, suff. meaning ‘tumor, hernia’, as in hydro- 
cele, variocele (tried.) — Fr. Gk. xttjXt) (Att. x&Xvj), 
‘tumor, hernia’, which is cogn. with OSlav. kyla, 
ON. haul! , OE. heala, OHG. hola, ‘hernia’, 
celebrant, n., one who celebrates. — L. celebrdns , 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of celebrare. See next 
word and -ant. 

celebrate, tr. v., to perform (a rite) in a public 
and solemn manner; to observe, commemo- 
rate; intr. v., to observe a holiday, anniversary, 
etc. — L. celebratus, pp. of celebrare , ‘to fre- 
quent, repeat, praise, honor, celebrate’, fr. cele - 
ber (masc.), Celebris (fern.), celebre (neut.), 
‘crowded, much frequented, renowned’, which 
prob. derives fr. I.-E. base *qel ‘to drive’, whence 
also Gk. x^XXeiv, ‘to drive on, push’, L. celer , 
‘swift’. Sefc celerity and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: celebrat-ed, adj., celebrat-ed-ness , 
n., celebration (q.v.), celebrat-ive , adj., celebra- 
tor (q.v.), celebrat-ory, adj. 
celebration, n. — L. celebratio, gen. -onis, ‘con- 
course, festal celebration’, fr. celebratus, pp. of 
celebrare. See prec. word and -ion. 
celebrator, n. — L., fr. celebratus, pp. of cele- 
brare. See celebrate and agential suff. -or. 
celebrity, n., fame, a famous person. — L. cele- 
britds, ‘multitude, festal celebration’, fr. celeber. 
See celebrate and -ity. 

celeriac, n., a variety of celery. — Formed fr. 
celery. 

celerity, n., speed. — F. celerite , fr. L. celerita- 
tem, acc. of celeritas, ‘swiftness’, fr. celer, 
‘swift’, fr. I.-E. base *qel~, ‘to drive’, whence 
also xeXXeiv, ‘to drive on, push; to run (a ship) 
to land’, x£Xeolhxi, ‘to urge on, exhort’, xeXeuetv, 
‘to urge on, exhort, order', xeX7j<;, ‘race horse; 
small fast boat', OI. kaldyati, ‘he urges on’, and 
prob. also Goth, hafdan, ‘to tend (orig. prob. 
to drive on) the sheep', OE haldan , ‘to hold’. 
See hold and cp. acolyte, anacoluthon, celebrate, 
clonus, proceleusmatic. For the ending see suff. 
-ity. 

celery, n., a plant with edible leafstalks. — F. 
celeri, fr. Lombardic It. seller!, pi. of sellero 
(corresponding to It. sedano), fr. L. selimtm, fr. 
Gk. asXIvov,' parsley’. See parsley and cp. words 
there referred to. 

celesta, n., a musical instrument. — F. celesta, 
fr. celeste, ‘heavenly', fr. L. caelestis. See ce- 
lestial. 

celeste, n., sky-blue color. — F. celeste, fr. L. 

caelestis , ‘heavenly’, fr. caelum. See celestial. 
Celeste, fern. PN. — F. Celeste, fr. L. caelestis, 
‘heavenly’. See prec. word, 
celestial, adj. -—OF. celestial, celestiel, fr. L. cae- 
lestis, ‘pertaining to the sky, heavenly, divine’, 
fr. caelum, which is of uncertain origin. It 
stands perhaps for *caid-(s)lom, and derives fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)qait -, *sqdid-, ‘bright’, whence also 
OI. ketuli, ‘brightness, light', citrah , ‘bright, ap- 
parent, obvious'. Lith. skaidrits , ‘shining, clear’, 
skdistas , skaistus, ‘shining’, Lett, skaidrs, of 
s.m., ON. heid, ‘clear sky', OE. hador, OHG. 
heitar , MHG., G. heiter, ‘clear, shining, cloud- 
less'. Cp. caesious, ceil, ceiling, cerulean, Selina. 
Cp. also -hood and words there referred to. — 
The suff. -st is in L. caele-stis is related to stare. 
‘to stand’. See state. Derivatives: celestial , n., 
cefestial-itv, n. t celestiaf-ly, adv. 
celi-, combining form. — A variant spelling of 
coeli-. 

Celia, fem. PN. — It., fr. L. Caelia, fern, of 
Caelitts , name of a Roman gens. Cp. F. Celie 
and Sheila. 
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celiac. — See coeliac. 

celibacy, n., unmarried state. — Formed with 
suff. -ce fr. L. caelibatus. See celibate, 
celibatarian, adj., advocating celibacy; n., one 
who advocates celibacy. — Formed with suff. 
-arian fr. L. caelibatus. See next word, 
celibate, adj., unmarried; n., an unmarried per- 
son. — Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. caelebs, 
‘unmarried, single’, which is of uncertain ori- 
gin. It perh. meant orig. ‘living alone’, and is 
formed fr. I.-E. *qaiwelo-, ‘alone’ (whence also 
OI. kivalah , ‘belonging exclusively to a single 
person, alone’, see kevalin), and *lib(h)-, ‘living*, 
which is prob. traceable further to base *ieip-, ‘to 
stick, adhere; .to remain, persevere, continue, 
live’ (whence Goth, liban, OE. libban , (ifian, etc., 
‘to live’). I.-E. *qaiwelo - is an enlargement of 
*qai-wo-, which is rel. to *qai-lo , appearing in 
Lett, kails , OE. hat, ‘whole, uninjured, healthy’. 
See whole and cp. words there referred to. For 
derivatives of I.-E. *leip - see leave, v., and cp. 
esp. life, live. Derivative: celibat-ic, adj. 
celio-, combining form. — A variant spelling of 
coelio-. 

cell, n, — ME. celle , fr. OF. celle, fr. L. cella, 
‘storeroom, granary, bee’s cell, hut, cot’, fr. 
I.-E. base *kel-, ‘to hide, conceal’, whence also 
L. celare , ‘to hide, conceal’, oc-culere , ‘to cover, 
conceal’, OI. sdla, ‘hut, house, hall, stable’, 
salah, ‘hedge, enclosure, wall’, Gk. xaXT&, ‘hut, 
nest’, xaXuj^Yj, ‘hut, cabin’, xaXu7rreiv, ‘to cover, 
hide, conceal’, xeXu<poc;, ‘sheath, case’, xoXe6<;, 
‘sheath’, Mir. cul , ‘defence, shelter’, culaid , 
‘cover’, OIr. cuile , ‘cellar, magazine’, OE. heall , 
hall, ‘hall’, hel, hell, helle, ‘hell’, helan , ‘to cover, 
hide’, Goth, huljan , of s.m., hulistr, ‘covering, 
veil’, hulundi, ‘cave’, OE. heolstor, ‘that which 
veils, hiding place, darkness’. Cp. cella, cellar, 
cellule and the second element in Paludicella. 
Cp. also caliology, calyptra, cilia, clandestine, 
color, conceal, dharmsala. Eucalyptus, hall, hell, 
helmet, holster, hull, kalidium, kelyphite, kil-, 
occult, superciliary, Valhalla. 

Derivatives: cell, tr. and intr. v., cell-ed, adj. 
cella, n., the inner part of a temple in ancient 
Greece or Rome ( archit .) — L. See prec. word, 
cellar, n. — ME. celler, fr. OF. celier (F. eellier ), 
fr. L. cellarium , ‘a receptacle for food, pantry’, 
prop. neut. of the adjective celldrius, ‘pertaining 
to a storeroom’, used as a noun, fr. cella. Cp. It. 
cellaio, OProven?. celier, Catal. celler , Sp. ciller o 
and Port, celleiro , ‘storeroom’, and see cell. 
Derivatives : cellar, tr.v., cellar-age, n.,cellar-er,n. 
cellaret, n. — Diminutive formed fr. cellar with 
suff. -et. 

celliform, adj., having the form of a cell. — Com- 
pounded of L. cella and forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See cell and -form, 
cello, n. — Short for violoncello, 
celloidin, n., a solution of pyroxylin used for em- 
bedding. — Formed from cell, -oid and chem. 
suff. -in. 

cellophane, n. , a flexible transparent material. — A 
hybrid coined by the Swiss chemist Jacques 
E. Brandenberger (born in 1872) from the 
first syllable of cellulose and the stem of Gk. 
9odvetv, ‘to show’ ; see phantasm, 
cellular, adj. — F. cellulaire, fr. cellule . See next 
word and -ar. 

Derivative: cellular-ity , n. 
cellule, n. — F., lit. ‘a small cell’, fr. L. cellula, 
‘a small storeroom’, dimin. of cella. See cell 
and -ule. Derivatives: cellular (q.v.), cellul-ate, 
cellul-ated, adjs. 

celluloid, n. and adj. — A hybrid coined by the 
American inventor John Wesley Hyatt (1837- 
1 900) fr. cellulose and -oid, a suff. of Greek origin, 
cellulose, n. (chem.) — F., coined by the French 
chemist Anselme Payen (1795-1871) fr. L. cel- 
lula (see cellule) and suff. -ose, which was soon 
taken over to form many other chemical terms 
(see subst. suff. -ose). 

cellulose, adj., containing cells. — Formed fr. L. 
cellula (see cellule) with adj. suff. -ose. 

Celosia, n., a genus of plants of the amaranth 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. x?)Xe oq, ‘burn- 
ing’, contracted fr. *xqFdXeo£, fr. *xaf-, the 
stem of xoustv, ‘to burn’, whence also x<xuctt6<;, 



‘burned’, xau<mxo£, ‘capable of burning’ ; see 
caustic and cp. words there referred to. The 
name Celosia, ‘burning*, was suggested by the 
color of the leaves. 

celt, n., a chisel of stone. — Late L. celtis, a loan 
word of unknown origin. 

Celt, Kelt, n. — F. Celte, fr. L. Celtae, ‘Celts’, fr. 
Gk. K£Xtoci, earlier K eXtol. Cp. celtium. 

Celtic, Keltic, adj. — L. Celticus, fr. Celtae. See 
prec. word and -ic. 

Derivatives: Cel tic-ism, n., Celtic-ize , tr. and 
intr. v. 

Celtis, n., a genus of plants of the elm family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. celtis, name of an African 
species of lotus, a loan word of uncertain origin, 
celtium, n., a supposed chemical element. — 
ModL. celtium, lit. ‘the Celtic (element)’, fr. L. 
Celtae. See Celt and chem. suff. -ium. 
Celtologist, n., a student of the Celtic languages 
or of the history of the Celts. — Compounded 
of Celt and -logist. 

Celtomaniac, n. — Compounded of Celt and 
maniac. 

cement, n. — ME. cyment , ciment, fr. OF. (== F.) 
ciment, fr. L. caementum, ‘rough stone, stone 
chippings’, for *caid(s)mentom , fr. caedd, cae- 
dere, ‘to cut, hew, lop’, whence also caelum [for 
*caid-(s)lom], ‘chisel’, which is cogn. with OI. 
khiddti, skhidati, ‘thrusts, tears’, khSda, ‘ham- 
mer, mallet*, khedayati , ‘molests, tires, fatigues’, 
MHG., G. heie, ‘mallet, rammer’. Cp. ancile, 
caesura, cespitose, cestus, ‘cover for the hand’, 
chisel, -cide, circumcise, concise, • decide, de- 
cision, excide, excise, ‘to cut out’, excision, in- 
cise, precis, precise, sallet, scissors, succise. For 
the ending see suff. -ment. 

Derivatives: cement, tr. v., cemcnt-ation, n., ce- 
ment-er , n. 

cemetery, n. — Late L. coemeterium , fr. Gk. 
xotp7]T7)piov, ‘sleeping room, burial place*, fr. 
xot|iav s ‘to put to sleep’, which is rel. to xoIttj, 
‘place to lie down in, bed', xoito ‘ place to lie 
down in, bed; sleeping, sleep’, xoitcov, ‘bed- 
chamber’, xeipLai, ‘I lie down. He asleep’, xto^, 
‘village’, fr. I.-E. base *kei-, ‘to lie, rest’, whence 
also Goth, haims, ‘village’, OE. ham , ‘home, 
house, dwelling’. See hoihe and cp. city, civil. 
Cp. also the second element in neossine. 
cenacle, n., a dining room. — F. cenacle, fr. L. 
cenaculum, ‘dining room*, fr. cena, ‘dinner’, 
which stands for *qert-sna (cp. Oscpn kersnu, 
of s.m.), lit. ‘portion’, fr. I.-E. base *qert-, *to 
cut’, whence also OI. kfntati, ‘cuts’, Lith. kertu, 
kifsti , ‘to hew’. Arm. k'erfem, ‘I skin, flay’, and 
prob. Hitt, karsh-, ‘to cut off*. Base *qert- is 
an enlargement of base *qer~, ‘to cut’, for which 
see carnal. 

Cenchrus, n., a genus of grasses, ‘the sandbur, 
the burgrass’ (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. x£yxP 0 <;> 
‘millet’. See Cachrys. 

-cene, combining form denoting certain periods 
in geology, as in Eocene. — Introduced by the 
British geologist Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875) 
fr. Gk. xaiv6<;, ‘new’, which is cogn. with L. 
recens, gen. -ends, ‘new’. See recent and kainite. 
cenobite, coenobite, n., a member of a religious 
order living in a community. — Eccles. L. coe- 
nobita, ‘a cloister brother’, fr. coenobium, ‘a con- 
vent’, fr. Gk. xotv6ptov, ‘life in community, 
monastery’, fr. xotv6?, ‘common’, and fiioq, 
‘life’. For the first element see coeno-, for the 
second see bio-. 

Derivatives: cenobit-ic, cenobit-ic-al, adjs., ceno- 
bit-ic-al-ly, adv., cenobit-ism , n. 
cenoby, n. — See coenobium. 

-cenosis, combining form meaning ‘discharge’ 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. ‘an emp- 

tying’, fr. xevds, ‘empty*. See cenotaph, 
cenosite, n., a hydrous silicate and carbonate of 
calcium, yttrium, etc. (mineral.) — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. xaivog, ‘new, novel, un- 
usual’ (see -cene); so called in allusion to its 
composition. 

cenotaph, n., an empty tomb in honor of a dead 
person who is buried elsewhere. — F. ceno - 
taphe , fr. L. cenotaphium, fr. Gk. xevoTaqxov, 
‘an empty tomb’, compounded of xev6?, ‘emp- 
ty’, and Tduptov, neut. of Tdt(ptog, ‘pertaining to 



a grave’, fr. xa<po^, ‘burial, grave, tomb’. The 
first element is cogn. with Arm. sin, ‘empty’ ; cp. 
keno-, kenosis. The second element is rel. to Gk. 
torreiv, ‘to bury’, Ttx<ppo<;, ‘ditch’, and cogn. 
with Arm. damban, dambaran , ‘grave, tomb’. 
Cp. Taphrina and the second element in epitaph, 
tritaph. 

Cenozoic, adj., designating the geological period 
extending from the beginning of the Tertiary to 
the present. — Compounded of Gk. xaiv6q, 
‘new, recent’, £007], ‘life’, and suff. -ic. See -cene 
and zoo-. 

cense, tr. and intr. v. — Aphetic for incense. 

censer, n. — Aphetic for incenser, fr. OF. en- 
censier (F. encensoir ), fr. Eccles. L. incensarium , 
fr. incensum, ‘incense’, lit. ‘that which is burnt’, 
neut. pp. of L. incendere , ‘to set fire to, burn'. 
See incense, ‘smoke of burning spices’. 

censor, n. — L. censor, fr. censere , ‘to reckon, as- 
sess, estimate, value, deem, judge’, cogn. with 
OI. santsati, ‘recites, praises’, samsdyati, ‘an- 
nounces’, sdsa, ‘song of praise’, Toch. B can- 
may a, ‘he has been proclaimed’. Cp. census, 
excise, ‘duty’, recension. 

Derivatives: censor, tr. v., censor-ial, adj., cen- 
sorious (q.v.) 

censorious, adj., inclined to censure; critical. — 
L. censorius , ‘pertaining to a censor’, fr. cinsor. 
See prec. word and -orious. 

Derivatives: censorious-ly, adv., censorious- 
ness, n. 

censure, n. — F. censure, fr. L. censura , ‘judg- 
ment, criticism’, fr. census, pp. of censere. See 
censor and -ure. 

censure, tr. and intr. v. — F. censurer, fr. censure. 
See censure, n. 

Derivatives: censur-able, adj., censur-er, n. 

census, n. — L. census, ‘rating of property, re- 
gistration of citizens and their property’, fr. cen- 
sus, pp. of cinsere. See censor. 

Derivative: census, tr. v. 

cent, n., a hundred (used in certain phrases only). 
— F., ‘a hundred’, fr. L. centum, ‘a hundred’. 
See hundred and cp. next word, centenarian, 
centner, century, percentage. 

cent, n., the hundredth part of a dollar. — Ab- 
breviation of L. centesima (scil pars), ‘the hun- 
dredth part*, fern, of centesimus , ‘the hundredth*, 
fr. centum , ‘a hundred*. See prec. word and cp. 
mill. 

cental, n., a unit of weight, hundredweight. — 
Formed fr. L. centum, ‘a hundred’, with adj. 
suff. -al, on analogy of quintal. 

centaur, n., 1) one of a mythical race in ancient 
Thessaly, conceived as monsters, half man, half 
horse (Greek mythol.); 2) (cap.) = Centaurus 
(astron.) — L. Centaurus, fir. Gk. K^vrauptx;, 
which is of uncertain origin. 

Centaurea, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. centaurium or 
centaurium. See centaury. 

Centaurium, n., a genus of plants of the gentian 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. centaurium or 
centaurium. See centaury and -ium. 

Centaurus, n., a southern constellation between 
Hydra and Cross (astron.) — L., ‘centaur’. 
See centaur. 

centaury, n., any of a group of plants of the 
gentian family. — ME., fr. ML. centauria, fr. 
L. centaurium, centaurium, fr. Gk. xevTaupeiov, 
xevrauptov, lit. ‘Centaur’s plant’, fr. K^xaupo?, 
‘centaur’. According to Pliny (see Nat. Hist. 25, 
66) the Centaur Chiron, wounded by an arrow 
shot by Heracles, heals his wound with this plant, 
whence its name xcvTaupeiov or xevTauptov, 
‘Centaur’s plant’ (see centaur). In Latin, folk 
etymology altered the foreign word into the 
compoundof the Latin words centum , ‘hundred’, 
and aurum, ‘gold’. As a loan translation of L. 
centaureum in this mistaken sense, arose G. 
Tausendgiildenkraut , ‘centaury’, lit. ‘thousand- 
golden-herb’. 

centenarian, adj., pertaining to a period of a 
hundred years; n., a person one hundred years 
old. — - L. centenarius, ‘relating to a hundred’, fr. 
centeni, ‘a hundred each’, fr. centum, ‘a hun- 
dred*. See cent, ‘a hundred’, and -arian and cp. 
centner, kantar. 
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centenary, I) adj., pertaining to a century; per- 
taining to a period of a hundred years; 2) n., 
a century; a period of a hundred years. — L. 
centSnarius , ‘relating to a hundred’. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ary. 
centennial, adj., of a hundred years; happening 
once in a hundred years ; one hundred years old ; 
n., the hundredth anniversary; the celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary. — Formed, on 
the analogy of bi-ennial , fr. L. centum , ‘a hun- 
dred’, and annus , ’year’. See annual, biennial. 
Derivative; centennial-ly , adv. 
center, centre, n. — F. centre , fr. L. centrum , fr. 
Gk. x£vxpov, ‘point, prickle, spike, ox goad, 
point round which a circle is described’, from the 
stem of x£vxeiv, ‘to prick, goad’, whence also 
x£vtg>p, ‘a goader, driver’, xecraSq (for *xevT- 
x6;), ‘embroidered’, x£ax pa, ‘pickax’, xovx6;, 
‘pole*, fr. I.-E. base *kent-, ‘to prick’, whence 
also Bret, kentr, OIr. cinteir , ‘a spur’, OHG. 
hantag , ‘sharp, pointed*, Lett, sits, ‘hunter’s 
spear’, situ , sist, ‘to strike’, W. cethr, ‘nail*. Cp. 
centrifugal, centripetal, concentrate, eccentric. 
Dicentra, paracentesis. Cp. also oestrum, cestus, 
‘girdle’, kent, ‘a pole’, quant, ‘a pole’. 
Derivatives: center , centre , intr. and tr. v., cen- 
tering, centring , centreing , n. 
centesimal, adj., counting by hundredths. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L, cent esima (pars ), 
‘a hundredth (part)’, fr. centum , ‘a hundred*. 
See cent (in both senses), 
centi-, combining form meaning ‘one hundred’, 
or ‘a hundredth part’. — L. centi-, fr. centum , 
‘a hundred’, See cent, ‘a hundred’, 
centigrade, adj. — Compounded of centi- and 
gradus , ‘degree’. See -grade, 
centigram, centigramme, n. — F. centigramme , 
compounded of centi- and gramme , fr. Gk. 
Ypa(j.(j.a, ‘that which is written*. See centi- and 
-gram. 

centiliter, centilitre, n. — F. centilitre, compound- 
ed of centi - and litre. See centi- and liter, 
centillion, n. — Formed fr, centi- on the analogy 
of million (q.v.) See also billion, 
centime, n. — F., formed fr. cent, ‘a hundred’, on 
the analogy of decime , ‘one tenth (of a franc)’, 
fr. L. decima ( pdrs ), ‘tenth (part)’, fr. decern, 
‘ten’. See cent, ‘a hundred’, and decimal, 
centimeter, centimetre, n. — F. centimetre, com- 
pounded of centi- and metre . See centi- and 
-meter. 

centipede, n. — F. centipede , fr. L. centipeda , 
‘centipede, many-footed insect’, compounded 
of centum , ‘a hundred’, and pis, gen. pedis, 
‘foot’. See centi- and pedal, 
centner, n., commercial hundredweight. — G., 
fr. L. centenarius, ‘relating to a hundred’. See 
centenarian and cp. kantar. 
cento, n., a composition made up of selections 
from different works. — L. cento , ‘patchwork’, 
cogn. with 01 . kantha , ‘patched garment’, OHG. 
hadara, MHG., G. hader, ‘rag’ [cp., with -/- 
formative element, MHG. hadel (whence F. 
haillori), ‘rag’]. Gk. x6vxp<ov, ‘piece of patch- 
work’, is a loan word fr. L. cento, and was in- 
fluenced in form by x£vxpcov, ‘one that deserves 
the goad (= x£vxpov)\ Cp. Centunculus. 
central, adj. — L. centralis, ‘pertaining to a cen- 
ter’, fr. centrum; first used by the philosopher 
of the Cambridge Platonist school, Henry More 
(1614-87), in 1647. See center and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives : central, n., central-ism , n., central- 
ist, n., central-ist-ic, adj., centrality , n., central- 
ize, tr. and intr. v., central-iz-ation , n., central-ly, 
adv., central-ness , n. 

centric, centrical, adj. — Gk. xevxpix6<;, fr. x£v- 
xpov. See center and -ic and cp. anthropocentric, 
egocentric, geocentric, heliocentric, paracentric. 
Derivatives: centrical-ly , adv., centric-ity, n. 
centrifugal, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
ModL. centrifugus, ‘fleeing from the center’, 
which was coined by Sir Isaac Newton from L. 
centrum, ‘center’, and fugere, ‘to flee from*. See 
center and fugacious and cp. centripetal. 
Derivatives : centrifugal, n., centrifugalize , tr.v., 
centrifug-al-ly, adv. 

centrifuge, n., a rotary machine. — F., fr. centri- 
fuge, ‘centrifugal’, fr. ModL. centrifugus. See 



preo. word. 

centripetal, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
ModL. centripetus, ‘tending toward the center’, 
which was coined by Sir Isaac Newton fr. L. 
centrum, ‘center’, and petere , ‘to fall upon, 
move toward, seek’. See center, petition and cp. 
centrifugal. 

Derivative: centripetal-ly , adv. 
centro-, combining form meaning ‘center, cen- 
tral*. — L., fr. Gk. xevrpo-, fr. x£vrpov, ‘cen- 
ter’. See center. 

centrobaric, adj., relating to the center of gravity. 
— Fr. Gk. tA xcvrpo^aptxa, title of a treatise 
of Archimedes on the center of gravity, com- 
pounded of xivrpov, ‘center’, and PApo;, 
‘weight’. See center, baro- and -ic. 

Centrosema, n., name of a genus of the family 
Fabaceae (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
x£vrpov, ‘spur’, and ‘sign, standard’. See 
center and semantics. 

centrosome, n., a minute body occurring in the 
cytoplasm (biol .) — Coined by the German zool- 
ogist Theodor Boveri (1862-1915) in 1888 from 
Gk. x^vTpov, ‘center’, and crwjxa, ‘body’. See 
centro- and soma, ‘body’, 
centumvir, n., one of a court of one hundred jud- 
ges or jurors ( Roman hist.) — L., compounded 
of centum, ‘a hundred’, and vir, ‘man’. See cent, 
‘a hundred’, and virile. 

Centunculus, ,n. , a genus of the primrose family 
(bot.) — L. centunculus , ‘bindweed, knotweed, 
patch’, formed fr. cento, ‘patchwork’, with di- 
min. suff. -unculus. See cento and -uncle, 
centuple, adj., a hundred times as much, a 
hundredfold. — F., fr. L. centuplus , ‘a hundred- 
fold’, lit. ‘folded a hundred times’, formed fr. 
centum, ‘a hundred*, with suff. -plus, ‘fold’, on 
analogy of du-plus , ‘double*, fr. duo, ‘two’. Seo 
double. 

Derivatives: centuple , tr. v., centupl-y, adv. 
centuplicate, tr. v., to make a hundredfold. — 
L. centuplicatus , pp. of centuplicdre , ‘to increase 
a hundredfold’, fr. centuplex , gen. centuplicis , 
‘a hundredfold’, which is compounded of cen- 
tum, ‘a hundred’, and -plex, gen. -plicis, ‘-fold’, 
from the stem of plicare, ‘to fold, bend*. See 
ply, ‘to bend’, and cp. plicate. 

Derivative: centuplication , n. 
centuplicate, adj. and n., a hundredfold. — L. 
centuplicatus. See prec. word, 
centurion, n., a captain commanding a hundred 
men in the Roman army. — L. centurid , gen. 
-onis, ‘commander of a century’, fr. centuria. 
See next word and cp. decurion. 
century, n. — L. centuria , ‘a parcel or division 
of a hundred things of one kind’; formed fr. 
centum , ‘a hundred’, on the analogy of decu- 
ria, ‘a company of ten’ (fr. decern, ‘ten’). See 
cent, *a hundred*, and cp. decury. 
ceorl, n., a churl. — OE. See churi. 
cephal-, form of cephalo- before a vowel, 
cephalalgia, cephalalgy, n., headache (med.) — 
L., fr. Gk. xsqxxXaXyia, which is compounded 
of x«<paX^, ‘head’, and AXyoc, ‘pain*. See cephalic 
and -algia. 

Cephalanthus, n., a genus of plants of the madder 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
x£9oX7), ‘head*, and £v$o<;, ‘flower*. See cephalic 
and anther. 

cephalate, adj., having a head. — See cephalic 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

cephalic, adj., pertaining to the head. — F. ce~ 
phalique , fr. L. cephalic us, fr. Gk. xe 90X1x6;, 
‘pertaining to the head', fr. xeqxxXTj, ‘head’, dis- 
similated fr. *xe<paXY), fr. I.-E. base *ghebH -, 
whence also Toch. A spal-, ‘head’, Goth, gibla, 
ON. gafl, ‘gable*, OE. gafol, ‘fork’. Sec gable 
and -ic and cp. Acanthocephala, acephalous, 
acrocephalic, anencephalyc, autocephalous, bi- 
cephalous, Bucephalus, dolichocephalic, Draco- 
cephalum, encephalic, encephalon, Enchelyce- 
phali, hydrocephalus, isocephalic, macrocephaiic, 
mega cephalic, mesocephalic, microcephalous, 
ortbocephatic. 

cephalic vein (anat.) — ML. vena cephalica , fr. 
Arab, al-qifitt, fr. al-, ‘the’, and qifdl, a word of 
uncertain origin, which was confused by the 
translators of Avicenna with Gk. xE<paX7j, ‘head’ 



(whence xe9oXix 6<;, ‘pertaining to the head, see 
prec. word). The word cephalic in its above 
sense appears' first in a translation of Avicenna 
by Armegandus Blasius de Montepessulano in 
1564. See Joseph Hyrtl, Das Arabische und 
HebrSischeinder Anatomie, Wien, 1879, p. 96-98. 
cephalo-, before a vowel cephal-, combining form 
meaning ‘head, with reference to the head’. — 
Gk. xe<paXo-, xe9<xX-, fr. xe<poc X t), ‘head’. See 
cephalic. 

cephaloid, adj., shaped like a head. — Gk. xe<poc- 
Xo«8y)C* fr- xe<paXY}, ‘head’, and -oei8Vj;, ‘like’, 
fr. elSo;, ‘form, shape’. See cephalic and -oid. 
cephalo pod, n., one of the Cephalopoda. — See 
next word. 

Cephalopoda, n. pi., a class of mollusks, including 
the cuttlefish, squid, octopus, etc. (zool.) — 
ModL,, compounded of xe<paXY), ‘head’, and 
tco 6?, gen. 71086;, ‘foot’. See cephalic and -pod. 
cephalothorax, n., the united head and thorax 
(of spiders and crustaceans) (zool.) — See ce- 
phalo- and thorax. 

Cephalotus, n., a genus of Australian plants (hot) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. xe9aXcox6;, ‘having a head, 
headed’, fr. xe<paX-fi, ‘head’. See cephalic, 
cephalous, adj., having a head. — See -cephalous. 
-cepfaalous, combining form meaning ‘having 
(such and such) a head’. — Gk. -xe<paXo; (as in 
{xaxpox^aXo;, ‘long-headed’), fr. xstpaXyj/head’. 
See cephalic. For E. - ous , as equivalent to Gk. 
-0;, see -ous. 

cer-, form of cero- before a vowel, 
ceraceous, adj., waxy. — Formed with suff. 
-aceous fr. L. cera, ‘wax’. See cere, n. 
cerago, n., beebread. — Formed fr. L. cera, ‘wax*. 
See cere, n. 

ceral, adj., pertaining to wax. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. cera , ‘wax’. See cere, n. 
Ceramiaceae, n. pi., a family of algae (bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. Ceramium. 
ceramiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
ceramic, adj., 1) of pottery; 2) of ceramics. — 
Gk. xepapnxo;, ‘of pottery, made of earthen- 
ware’, fr. xepa(j.o;, ‘earthen vessel, jar, potter's 
clay, pottery’, a pre-Hellenic word derived from 
a language of Asia Minor and not cognate with 
L. cremdre, ‘to burn’. See Kretschmer, Glotta, 
.it, 284, and Schrader, Reallexikon der indo- 
germanischen Altertumskunde II 2 , 694. Cp. 
Ceramium, and the second element in Inoce- 
ramus. 

ceramics, n., 1) the art of making pottery, earth- 
enware, of porcelain, etc.; 2) objects made of 
any of these materials. — See prec. word and -ics. 
Ceramium, n., a genus of red algae (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xepAfiiov, dimin. of x6pap,o;, 
‘earthen vessel, jar’. See ceramic, 
cerargyrite, n., a synonym of hornsilver. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. x£pa;, ‘horn’ (see cerato-), 
(Jtpyupo;, ‘silver’ (see argyro-), and subst. suff. 
-ite. 

cerastes, n., the homed viper (zool.) — L. cerastes, 
‘a horned serpent’, fr. Gk. xepcfcanq;, ‘homed; 
a homed serpent’, fr. x6p a;, ‘horn’. See cerato-. 
Cerastium, n., a genus of plants of the chickweed 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xepdwxT);, 
‘horned’ (see prec. word); so called from the 
shape of the pod. 

cerate, n., a kind of ointment consisting of wax, 
lard, oil and other ingredients. — L . cerdtum, 
prop. neut. pp. of cerdre, ‘to cover with wax’, 
fr. cera. See cere, n., and adj. suff. -ate. 
cejated, adj., waxed. — Formed with suff. -ed fr. 
L. ceratus, pp. of cerdre , ‘to wax’, fr. cSra. See 
cere, n. 

cerato-, kerato-, before a vowel cerat-, kerat-, 
combining form meaning ‘horn, horny’. — Gk. 
xepaxo-, xepar-, fr..x£pa;, gen. x£paxo;, ‘horn’, 
which is cogn. with L. cornu, ‘horn’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ker-, ‘the uppermost part of the body, 
head, horn, top, summit’. See horn, and cp. 
carat, cervine, crio-, keratin. Cp. also Acera- 
terium, Acerates and the second element in 
Dicruridae, Dinoceras, Megaceros, rhinoceros, 
Triceratops. 

Ceratodus, n., a genus of fishes, the barramunda 
(ichthyol.) — ModL. , compounded of Gk. x£pa;, 
gen. x£paxo;, ‘horn’, and -0806;, ‘-toothed’, 
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fr. 68wv, ‘tooth’. See cerato- and odonto-. 
Ceratophyllaceae, n. pi., the horn wort family 
(, hot .) — Formed fr. Ceratophyllum with suff. 
-aceae. 

ceratophyllaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Ceratophyllum, n., a genus of plants, the horn- 
wort ( bot .) — ModL., lit. ‘with hornlike leaves’, 
fr. Gk. x£pa<;, gen. x£paros, ‘horn’, and cpuXXov, 
‘a leaf’ (see cerato- and phyllo-) so called be- 
cause the sessile leaves are divided into hard, 
threadlike, parts. 

cerauno-, kerauno-, a combining form meaning 
‘thunderbolt’. — Gk. xepauvo-, fr. xepauv6i;, 
‘thunderbolt, lightning’, which stands for *xepa- 
f(e)v 4 <;, lit. ‘smasher, crusher’, rel. to xepat^eiv 
(for *xepafi^siv), ‘to lay waste’, and cogn. 
with L. caries, ‘decay, rottenness’. See caries 
and cp. the second element in sincere, 
ceraunograph, keraunograpb, n., an instrument 
for recording thunderstorms and lightnings. — 
Compounded of cerauno- and Gk. -ypa<po?, fr. 
ypaqjsLv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 

Cerberus, n. ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. K£p- 
(iepot;, which is prob. cogn. with OI. karbarah , 
sarvarah , sabalah, ‘spotted, speckled’ (whence 
Sabdlah, name of one of the two dogs of Yama). 
cercaria, n. } a larval stage of trematode worms 
( zool. ) — ModL., fr. Gk. x£pxos, ‘tail’. See 
cercus and -aria and cp. next word. 

Cercis, n., a genus of shrubs and trees, the red- 
bud, the Judas tree (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
xepxt?, ‘weaver’s shuttle; the Judas tree’, which 
is prob. a dimin. of x£pxo<;, ‘tail’. See cercus. 
Cercopithecus, n., a genus of long-tailed mon- 
keys ( zool .) — L. cercopithecus , fr. Gk. xepxo- 
TrUbji.oq, ‘a long-tailed monkey*, which is com- 
pounded of xepxo^, ‘tail’, and m^xos, ‘mon- 
key’. See cercus and Pithecanthropus, 
cercus, n., either of a pair of anal appendages 
found in many insects (entomol) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. x£pxoq, ‘tail’, which is of unknown origin. 
Cp. cercaria, Cercis, the first element in carrack 
and in Cercopithecus, and the second element in. 
cysticercus. Cp. also the first element in Cecrops. 
cere, n., a waxlike protuberance at the base of the 
bill of some birds. — F. cire, fr. L. cera, ‘wax’, 
which is a loan word fr. Gk. xirjpds, ‘beeswax, 
wax’, whence x7)ptov, ‘honeycomb’. Gk. xYjpis; 
is of uncertain etymology. It is perh. cogn. with 
Lith. korys, ‘honeycomb’, Lett, kare, ‘honey in 
the comb’. Cp. cere, v., cerement, Cereus, Ce- 
rinthe, Cerion, cerumen, ceruse, derge, ciruela, 
Kerite, and the second element in adipoceres, 
meliceris, ozocerite, tricerion. 
cere, tr. v., to wrap in a cerecloth. — F. cirer, ‘to 
cover with wax’, fr. cire , ‘wax’, fr. L. cira. See 
cere, n. 

Derivative: cer-ed , adj. 

cereal, adj. and n. — L. Cerealis, dissimil. fr. 
*Cereralis, ‘pertaining to Ceres', fr. Ceres, gen. 
Cereris, ‘Ceres’, name of the Italian goddess of 
agriculture, prop, ‘goddess of growth’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ker-, *Jcere-, ‘to grow’, whence also L. cri- 
scere , ‘to grow’, creare, ‘to create’, Oscan. caria, 
‘bread’, Gk. xopewuvai, ‘to satisfy, fill with a 
thing’ (whence x6po$, ‘one’s fill, satiety’), Arm. 
serm, sermn , ‘seed, shoot, sprout’, serem, ‘I prod- 
uce’, Alb. &jer, ‘acorn’, ftjere, ‘lentil’ (lit. 
‘food’), Lith. Seriit, Urti , ‘to feed’, OPruss. ser - 
men, ‘funeral repast’, OHG. hirsi, hirso, ‘millet’. 
Cp. herd. Cp. also Ceres, accrue, create, cre- 
ature, creole, crescendo, crescent, decrease, ex- 
crescent, increase, increment, procreate, recreate, 
recruit. Cp. also cerium. For the ending see adj. 
suff, -al. 

Derivatives: cereal-ian, cereal-ic , adjs., cereal- 
ism, n., cereal-ist, n. 

cerebellum, n., the hinder part of the brain (anat. 
and zool.) — L., dimin. of cerebrum. See 

cerebrum. 

cerebr-, form of cerebro- before a vowel, 
cerebral, adj., pertaining to the brain. — F. cere- 
bral, fr. L. cerebrum. See cerebrum and adj. suff. 
-al. 

cerebrate, intr. v., to use one’s brain; to think. — 
See cerebrum and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: cerebrat-ion, n. 



cerebric, adj., pertaining to the brain. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. L. cerebrum. See cerebrum, 
cerebror, before a vowel cerebr-, combining form 
denoting the brain. — Fr. L. cerebrum. See 
cerebrum. 

cerebr ose, n., galactose obtained from cerebro- 
sides (biochem.) — Formed fr. cerebrum with 
subst. suff. -ose. 

cerebroside, n., glucoside occurring in brain and 
nerve tissue (biochem.) — Formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -ide. 

cerebrum, n., the main part of the brain (anat. and 
zool.) — L. cerebrum, ‘brain’ (prob. for *ker e s- 
rom), fr. I.-E. base *fcer~, ‘the uppermost part 
of the body, head, horn, top, summit’, whence 
also OI. sir as, ‘head, summit’, sir$dm, ‘head’, 
Avestic sarah-, ModPers. sar, ‘head’, Arm. sar, 
‘top’, Homeric Gk. x£p, ‘head’. Ion. xap7), Att. 
xdpa, xpac (poetic form for xapa). Ion. xapTQvov, 
Att. and Dor. xapavov, ‘head’, Gk. xpaviov, 
‘skull’, ON. hjarni , Du. hersenen, OHG. hirni , 
MHG. hirne, G. Hirn, Gehirn, ‘brain’. Cp. 
cranium and words there referred to. Cp. also 
cernuous, cervical, cheer, coryphaeus, the first 
element in cervelat, charivari, sarangousty, 
saveloy, seerband, seerpaw, serang, seraskier, 
sircar and the second element in mahseer. Cp. 
also horn and words there referred to. 
cerecloth, n. — Compounded of cere, v., and 
cloth. 

cerement, n., a shroud. — Orig. ‘waxed shroud’, 
fr. F. cirement, ‘a waxing’, fr. cirer, ‘to wax’, 
fr. cire , ‘wax’. See cere and -ment. 
ceremonious, adj. — F. ceremonieux (fem. ceri- 
monieuse), fr. Late L. caerimoniosus , fr. L. 
caerimonia. See next word and -ous. 
Derivatives: ceremonious-ly , adv., ceremonious- 
ness, n. 

ceremony, n. — OF. ceremonie (F. ceremonie ), fr. 
L. caerimonia, ‘sacred usage, ceremony’, prob. 
orig. meaning ‘the rites performed by the Etrus- 
can pontiffs at Caere (near Rome)’. See Sexti 
Pompei Festi de verborum significatu quae su- 
persunt cum Pauli epitome, Lipsiae, 1880. For 
the ending see suff. -mony and cp. words there 
referred to. The word ceremony was introduced 
into English by Wycliffe. 

Derivatives: ceremoni-al , adj. and n., ceremoni- 
al-ism, n., ceremoni-al-ist , n., ceremoni-al-ize, 
tr. V., ceremonious (q.v.) 

Ceres, n., Italian goddess of agriculture, iden- 
tified with the Greek goddess Demeter ( Roman 
mythol .) — L. Ceres. See cereal. 

Cereus, n., a genus of cacti (bot.) — L. cereus, 
‘wax candle’, fr. cera, ‘wax’ (see cere, n.); so 
calleddrom the shape suggestive of a wax candle, 
cerevis, n., a small cap worn by German students. 
— G., fr. L. cervisia , cervesia, ‘beer’, a word 
of Gaulish origin. See cervisia. 
ceric, adj., containing cerium (chem.) — Formed 
fr. cerium with suff. -ic. 

Cerinthe, n., a genus of plants of the borage 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. cerintha, cerinthe , 
‘the waxflower’, fr. Gk. x^piv#o$, ‘beebread’, 
which was prob. formed fr. XTjp6?, ‘wax’, with 
suff. See cere, n. 

Cerion, n., a genus of snails (zool.) — Gk. x^piov, 
‘honeycomb’, fr. x7)po<;, ‘beeswax’. See cere, n. 
ceriph, serif, n., a horizontal line at the top or 
bottom of a capital letter. — Prob. fr. Du. 
schreef, ‘stroke, dash’, which is rel. to schrijven, 
‘to write’, fr. L. scribere. See scribe and cp. 
sanserif. 

cerise, n., cherry color. — F. cerise , ‘cherry’. See 
cherry. 

cerite, n., a hydrous silicate of cerium (chem.) — 
Formed fr. cerium with subst. suff. -ite. 
cerium, n„ a metallic element. — ModL., con- 
tracted fr. cererium , a name coined by the Swe- 
dish chemist Baron Jons Jakob Berzelius (1779- 
1848) after the asteroid Ceres , discovered in 
1 8*0 1, which was called after the Roman goddess 
Ceres. See Ceres. For the ending of cerium 
see chem. suff. -ium. 

cernuous, adj., bowing downward (said of the 
bell or cup of flowers) — L. cernuus, ‘with the 
face toward the earth’, standing for *kers-n- 
owos and rel. to cerebrum, ‘brain’. See cere- 



brum. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see 
suff. -ous. 

cero, n., a fish of the mackerel family. — Cor- 
ruption of Sp. sierra, ‘saw, sawfish’, fr. L. serra, 
‘saw’. See serra. 

cero-, before a vowel cer-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘wax, waxy’. — Gk. x-^po-, X7)p-, fr. xv jp6g, 
‘beeswax, wax,*. See cere, n. 
cerograph, n., a writing or painting on wax. — 
See next word. 

cerography, n., the art of making cerographs on 
wax. — Gk. xTjpoypatpta, fr. xTjpoypacpeiv, ‘to 
write or paint on wax’, fr. x^po^, ‘wax’, and 
Ypaq>eiv, ‘to write’. See ewe, n., and -graphy. 
Derivatives: cerograph-ic , cerograph-ic-al, adjs., 
cerograph-ist, n. 

cerolite, n., a hydrous magnesium silicate (min- 
eral.) — Compounded of cero- and -lite; so 
called in allusion to its waxy appearance, 
ceroplastic, adj., pertaining to modeling in wax. 
— Gk. xYjpOTrXaaTix^t;, ‘pertaining to molding in 
wax’, fr. xY)p6TtXaaTo<;, ‘molded in wax’, fr. xt)-* 
p6g, ‘wax’, and TrXdaaeiv, ‘to mold’. See cero- 
and plastic. 

ceroplastics, n., the art of modeling in wax. — 
See prec. word and -ics. 

cerous, adj., containing cerium (chem.) — Formed 
fr. cerium with suff. -ous, 
cerrero, adj., wild (said of horses). — Sp., fr. 
cerro , ‘neck of an animal’, fr. L. cirrus, ‘curl, 
lock, the hair on the forehead of a horse’. See 
cirrus. 

cerris, n., a kind of oak, the Turkey oak. — 
ModL., fr. L. cerrus, a word of Ham itic origin. 
See Schuchardt, Sitzungsberichte der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, 188, 4. Abhand- 
lung, 18 f. 

certain, aaj. — ME., fr. OF. certain, certein (F. 
certain ), fr. VL. *certdnus (whence also Olt., 
OSp. certano, OProveng. cer tan), fr. L. certus, 
‘determined, resolved, sure, certain’ (whence 
OF., OProveng. cert , It. cer to, Sp. cierto , 
‘certain’), which stands for *cri-tos and is rel. 
to cerno (= *crlno ), cernere, pp. cretus, ‘to 
separate, sift, distinguish, discern, understand, 
decide’, and cogn. with Gk. xpfvetv (*for xpt- 
vleiv), ‘to separate, pick out, decide, judge’, 
xptx6^, ‘picked out, chosen, excellent’ (prop, 
verbal adj. of xpfvetv), xpirfc, ‘judge’, xpicru;, 
‘a separating, putting apart, a decision*, L. 
cribrum (for *qrei-dhrom), ‘sieve’, discrlmen, 
‘distinction, difference, interval’, excrementum , 
‘what is sifted out, refuse’, W. gogrynu , ‘to 
sift’, gogr, gwagr, ‘sieve’, Mir. crith, ‘division*, 
crich, ‘border, boundary’, OE. hridder, hrlddel, 
‘sieve’, Goth, hrains, OHG. hreini, MHG. reine , 
G. rein, ON. hreinn , OS. hreni, ‘clean, pure’. 
All these words are derivatives of I.-E. base 
*(s)q(e)re(i)-, ‘to separate’. See riddle, ‘sieve’, 
and cp. acrisia, ascertain, certify, certitude, con- 
cern, crayon, cribriform, crisis, criterion, critic, 
decern, decree, decretal, diacritical, discern, 
discriminate, eccrinology, endocrine, excrement, 
excrete, garble, hypocrisy, hypocrite, recrement, 
secern, secret Base *(s)q(e)re(i)-, is an enlarge- 
ment of base *(s)qer-, ‘to cut’, whence Gk. xet- 
p£iv (for *x£p-*etv), ‘to cut’, L. card, ‘flesh, meat’, 
orig, ‘a piece’. See carnal. 

Derivatives: certain, n., certain-ly, adv. 
certainty, n. — OF. certainete , fr. certain. See 
prec. word and -ty. 

certes, adv. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) certes , fr. 
VL. certas, corresponding to L. cer to, ‘certain- 
ly’, fr. certus. See certain, 
certificate, n. — F. certificat , fr. ML. certificatum, 
neut. of certificate , pp. of certificdre. See certify 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

certificate, tr. v. — ML. certificate, pp. of certi- 
ficdre. See prec. word. 

certification, n. — F., fr. ML. certificationem , 
acc. of certificate, fr. certificate, pp. of certi- 
ficdre. See certify and -ation. 
certify, tr. v. — F. certifier, fr. ML. certificdre, 
‘to certify’, lit. ‘to make certain’, compounded 
of L. certe , ‘sure, certain’, and -ficare, ir.facere , 
‘to make, do’. See certain, and -fy. 

Derivatives: certifi-able , adj., certifi-able-ness, 
n., certifi-abl-y, adv., certifi-ed, adj., certifi-er, n. 
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certiorari, n., a writ from a superior to an in- 
ferior court, calling up the records of a case 
(law). — L. certiorari , pass. pres, infin. of cer- 
tiordre, ‘to certify, inform’, lit. ‘to make more 
certain’, fr. certior , compar. of cert us, ‘sure, 
certain’ (see certain and -ior); so called from 
the word certiorari occurring in the Latin text 
of the writ ( certiorari volumus, ‘we wish to be 
certified’). 

certiorate, tr. v., to certify. — L. certiorate , pp. 
of certidrare. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
certitude, n. — F., fr. Late L. certitudinem , acc. 
of certitude , fr. L. cert us, ‘sure, certain’. Cp. It. 
cert it udine, O Proven?, sertetut , Catal. certitut , 
Sp. certidumbre , and see certain and -tude. 
The word certitude was introduced into French 
by Nicole Oresme, bishop of Lisieux (about 
1330-1382). 

cerulean, adj., sky-blue. — Formed with suff. -an 
fk L. caeruleus , ‘dark blue, azure’, prob. dis- 
simulated fr. *caeluleus and lit. meaning ‘sky- 
color’, fr. caelulum , dimin. of caelum , ‘sky’. See 
celestial. 

cerumen, n., earwax {physiol .) — Medical L., 
coined by the Swiss anatomist Gaspard Bauhin 
(1560-1624) fr. L. cira, ‘wax’ (see cere, n.), on 
analogy of albumen, ‘white of the egg’ (see al- 
bumen). Cp. J. Hyrtl, Onomatologia ana- 
tomica, p.104. 

Derivative : cerumin-ous, adv. 
cerumini-, combining form meaning earwax. — 
See prec. word. 

ceruse, n., white lead. — F. ceruse, fr. L. cerussa, 
which is of uncertain origin. It is perh. bor- 
rowed fr. Gk. *x7)p6eaaa (fern.), ‘waxen’, taken 
in the sense of ‘white-colored’, fr. xr)p6<;, ‘bees- 
wax’. See cere, n. 

cerussite, n., lead carbonate {mineral.) — Formed 
fr. L. cerussa (sec prec. word) with subst. suff. -ite. 
cervantite, n., an antimony oxide {mineral) — 
Named after Cervantes, a town in Spain. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
cervelat, n., a saveloy sausage. — Fr. earlier F. 
cervelat (F. cervelas), fr. It. cervellato. See 
saveloy. 

cervical, adj., pertaining to the neck. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. cervix, gen. -ids, ‘neck’. 
The first element of this word is prob. rel. to 
cerebrum , ‘brain’, and the second, to the base of 
vincire, ‘to bind’. Accordingly L. cervix lit. 
means ‘that which binds or fixes the head’. See 
cerebrum and vinculum. 

cervicitis, n„ inflammation of the cervix uteri 
{med) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. cer- 
vix (see prec. word) and -itis, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

cervico-, before a vowel cervic-, combining form 
meaning ‘cervical’. — Fr. L. cervix , gen. cervi- 
cis , ‘neck’. See cervical. 

cervid, adj., pertaining to the Cervidae. — See 
next word. 

Cervidae, n. pi., a family of mammals, the deer 
{zool) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L-. 
cervus , ‘deer’. See next word, 
cervine, adj., pertaining to the deer family {zool) 
— L. cervinus , ‘pertaining to the deer’, fr. cervus , 
‘deer’, prop, ‘the homed animal’. Cp. Gk. x^paq, 
L. cornu , ‘horn’, and see Isidorus, Etymologiae, 
12, 1, 18: cervi diet! twv xep&rtov (‘called 
cervi from their xip«T<x, i.e. ‘antlers’). See cerato- 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also serval 
and the second element in Rucervine. Cp. also 
hart. For the ending of cervine see -ine (repre- 
senting L. -inus). 

cervisia, n., beer. — L. cervisia, cervesia, ‘beer’, of 
Gaulish origin; cp. Mir. coirm, cuirm , ‘beer*. 
Cp. cerevis. 

Derivative: cervisi-al, adj. 

Cervus, n., the genus of deers {zool) — L. cervus , 
‘deer’. See cervine. 

cesarevitch, n., title of the eldest son of the czar, 
or of the heir to the Russian throne. — Russ. 
tsesarevitch , fr. tsesar , earlier form of tsar , 
‘czar’. See czar and cp. czarevitch, 
cesium, also caesium, n., a rare alkaline metal 
(chem) — ModL. caesium , coined by Robert 
Wilhelm Bunsen (1811-99) and Gustav Robert 
Kirchhoff (1824-87) in i860 fr. L. caesius. 



‘bluish gray’ (see caesious); so called by them 
in allusion to the two blue lines of its spectrum, 
cespitose, adj., turfy. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ose from L. caespes, gen. caespitis , ‘turf, 
sod cut out, knot, knob; clump’. The orig. 
meaning seems to have been ‘something cut off*, 
which makes a connection between caespes and 
L. caedere , ‘to cut’, very likely; see cement. See 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, p. 134. 
cess, n., a tax. — Fr. earlier sess, which is aphetic 
for assess. 

Derivatives : cess, tr. v., cess-er, n. 
cessation, n., a ceasing. — F., fr. L. cessationem, 
acc. of cessatio, ‘a tarrying, delaying’, fr. ces- 
satus , pp. of cessare , ‘to tarry, delay’. See cease 
and -ation. 

cesser, n., a ceasing of liability {law) — OF. 
cesser , infin. used as a noun, fr. L. cessare, ‘to 
cease’. See cease. For the subst. use of the in- 
finitive cp. attainder and words there referred to. 
cession, n., a ceding. — F., fr. L, cess id, gen. 
-6nis, ‘a giving up, surrendering’, fr. cess-{um), 
pp. stem of cedere , ‘to go away, yield, give up’. 
See cede and -ion. 

cessionary, n., an assignee. — ML. cessiondrius, 
fr. L. cessio, gen. -onis. See cession and -ary. 
cesspool, n., a receptacle for refuse. — Compound- 
ed of cess (which is prob. aphetic for recess) 
and pool. 

cesta, n., a basket. — Sp., fr. L. cesta, ‘chest, box’, 
fr. Gk. xIott), of s.m. See chest. 

Cestoda, n. pi., a class of worms, the tapeworms 
{zool) — ModL., fr. Gk. xeox6^, ‘girdle’, and 
‘like’. See next word. 

cestode, cestoid, n., tapeworm. — Formed with 
suff. -ode, resp. -oid, fr. Gk. xecrr6<;, ‘girdle’. See 
cestus, ‘girdle’. 

oestrum, n., a graving tool. — L., fr. Gk. x&rrpov, 
which stands for *x£vr-rpov, from the stem of 
x6vreiv, ‘to prick, goad’. See center. 

Cestrum, n., a genus of plants of the potato 
family (Solanaoeae) (bot) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
x^orpov, ‘betony’. 

cestui, pron., ‘he, the one’, used in legal phrases 
(as in cestui que trust or cestui qui trust, the 
beneficiary of a trust). — AF. and OF. cestui, 
‘that one’, fr. VL. *ecce istui , ‘behold this one’. 
For the etymology of ecce see ecce homo. VL. 
* istui corresponds to L. isti, dat. of iste, ‘this 
one’, which is compounded of is, ‘he, the same’ 
(see idem), and the pronominal base *te-. 
cestus, n., a covering for the hand used by Roman 
boxers (Roman antiq) — L. caestus, for *caed- 
stus , lit. ‘strap for striking’, fr. caedere , ‘to 
strike’. See cement. 

cestus, n., a girdle (Greek and Roman antiq) — 
L., fr. Gk. xecr 6?, ‘embroidered; girdle’, which 
stands for *xevT-x6<;, from the stem of x^vtsiv, 
‘to prick, goad*. See center and cp. next word. 
Cestus, n., a genus of ribbon-shaped jelly fishes 
(ichthyol) — ModL., fr. prec. word. 

Cetacea, n., pi., an order of aquatic mammals, 
the whale, porpoise, etc. (zool) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -acea fr. L. cetus, ‘whale’, fr. Gk. 
xt)to<;, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. the 
second element in spermaceti, 
cetacean, cetaceous, adj., pertaining to the order 
of Cetacea; n., an animal pertaining to this or- 
der. — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -an, 
resp. -ous. 

cetene, n., unsaturated hydrocarbon (chem) — 
Formed with suff. -ene fr. L. cetus, ‘whale’. See 
Cetacea. 

cetin, n., a crystalline fat forming the chief com- 
ponent in spermaceti (chem) — Formed with 
chem. suff. -in fr. L. cetus, ‘whale’. See Cetacea, 
cetology, n., that part of zoology which deals 
with the whales. — Compounded of Gk. xyjto?, 
‘whale’ (see ceto-), and -Xoyta, fr. -X<$yo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
cetyl, n., a univalent radical, C l6 H 33 , occurring 
in spermaceti, beeswax (chem) — Formed with 
suff. -yl fr. L. cetus, ‘whale’. See Cetacea, 
chabazite, chabasite, n., a hydrous silicate (mi- 
neral) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 
xapafre (occurring in the poem Ilepi Xt&oav 
ascribed to Orpheus), an erroneous reading for 



.^aXci^te, vocative of yaXa^ux;, name of a pre- 
cious stone, lit. ‘resembling hailstone’, fr. yaXa^oc, 
‘hail, hailstone*. See chalaza. 
chablis, n., light, white Burgundy wine. — Named 
from Chablis, a town in the Department of 
Yonne in France. 

chabot, n., the fish called miller’s thumb (her) — 

F. , ‘miller’s thumb’, also ‘bullhead’, fr, earlier 
cabot , fr. OProven$. cabotz , ‘a large-headed 
(fish)’, fr. VL. *capoceus, fr. L. caput, ‘head’. See 
capital, adj., and cp. Capito. 

chabouk, chabuk, n., a long whip. — Pers. chdbug, 
‘a whip'. Cp. chawbuck, sjambok, 
cha-cha, also cha-cha -c ha, n., a dance in 3 -beat 
rhythm. — Amer. Sp. cha-cha-cha. 
chacma, n., a South African baboon. — Hot- 
tentot. 

chaconne, n., a slow Spanish dance. — F., fr. Sp. 
chacona, a kind of Spanish dance, prob. fr. 
Basque chucun , ‘pretty’. 

Chaenactis, n M a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
Xatvetv, ‘to gape, yawn’ and ocxt fc, ‘ray’. The 
first element is cogn. with L. hiare, ‘to gape, 
yawn’, OE. ganian , ‘to yawn’; see yawn and cp. 
achene, chama. For the second element see 
actinic. 

Chaenolobus, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
Xatvetv, ‘to gape, yawn’, and Xo( 3 < 5 <?, ‘lobe’. See 
prec. word and lobe. 

Chaenomeles, n., a genus of plants of the apple 
family (bot) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
Xatvetv, ‘to gape, yawn’, and (jtfjXov, ‘apple’. 
See Chaenactis and Malus. 
chaeto-, before a vowel chaet-, combining form 
meaning ‘spine’ or ‘bristle’. — Fr. Gk. x^tt), 
‘long flowing hair, mane’, which is cogn. with 
Avestic gaesa-, ‘curly hair’, Ir. gaoisideach, 
‘hair’. Cp. achaetous and the second element in 
spirochete, Coleochaete, Oligochaeta. 

Chaetodon, n., a genus of fishes having spiny fins 
(ichthyol) — ModL., compounded of chaet- 
and Gk. oSwv, gen. 686 vto^, ‘tooth’. See odonto-. 
chaetopod, adj., pertaining to the Chaetopoda; 
n., a chaetopod worm. — See next word. 
Chaetopoda, n. pi., a class of annelids or seg- 
mented worms (zool) — ModL., compounded 
of chaeto- and Gk. 7 to 6<;, gen. :ro86<;, ‘foot’. See 
-poda. 

chafe, tr. v., 1) to warm by rubbing; 2) to irritate 
by rubbing; 3) to irritate; intr. v., 1) to rub; 
2) to become or be irritated. — ME. chaufer , 
fr. OF. chaufer (F. chauffer ), fr. VL. *calefdre 
(whence also OProven?. calfar), fr. L. calefacere , 
‘to make warm, to heat’, which is compounded 
of calere, ‘to be warm’ and facere, ‘to make, do’. 
See caldron and fact and cp. calefacient, calo- 
rific. Cp. also chaff, ‘to banter’, chauffeur, re- 
chauffe. 

Derivatives: chafe, n., chafer (q.v.) 
chafer, n., a vessel for heating. — Formed fr. 
chafe with agential suff. -er. Cp. chauffer, 
chafer, n., a beetle. — ME., fr. OE. ceafor , rel. 
to OS. kevera, Du. kever, OHG. chevar ; MHG: 
kever, G. Kafer , lit. ‘gnawer’. Cp. MHG. kiven, 
Du. keveren , ‘to gnaw’, OE. ceafi, ME. chavel, 

G. Kiefer, ‘jaw’, and see jowl, ‘jaw’. 

chaff, n., husk of grain. — ME. chaf fr. OE. ceaf 
rel. to MDu., Du. kaf G. Kaff, and prob. also 
to OHG. cheva , MHG. keve , ‘husk*. 
Derivatives : chaff, tr. v., chaff-y, adj. 
chaff, tr. v., to banter. — Prob. a var. of chafe, 
chaffer, n., a bargain. — ME. cheapfare, chap fare, 
chaffare, fr. OE. ceap, ‘price, bargain’ and faru , 
‘going, journey, proceeding’. For the first ele- 
ment see chapman, cheap, for the second see 
fare. 

chaffer, intr. v., to bargain. — ME. chaffaren, 
ir. chaffare, ‘bargain’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: chaffer -er, n. 
chaffinch, n. — OE. ceaffinc. See chaff and finch, 
chagrin, n., mortification. — F., ‘grief, sorrow, 
affliction’, of uncertain origin. 

Derivative : chagrin, tr. v. 
chain, n. — OF. chaeine (F. chaine ), fr. L. catina, 
‘chain, fetter’, which is of uncertain origin. It 
stands perh. for *cates-na, from base *qat-, ‘to 
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twist together’, whence also L. cassis (assimi- 
lated fr. * cat-sis), ‘hunter’s net, snare’. Cp. 
catena, catenary, concatinate, chignon. 
Derivatives: chain , tr. v., chain-ed, adj., chain-er , 
n., chain-less, adj. 

chair, n., seat. — ME. chaiere , chaere , chaire , fr. 
OF. chaiere , chaere, ‘chair’ (whence F. chaire , 
‘pulpit, throne’), fr. L. cathedra, fr. Gk. xa&eSpa, 
‘seat, chair, pulpit’, formed fr. xara, ‘down’ (see 
cata-), and gSpa, ‘seat’, which is rel. to ICcoffai, 
‘to sit’, fr. Gk. base *£8-, corresponding to 
I.-E. base *sed -, ‘to sit’, whence L. sedere, 
‘to sit’. See sedentary and cp. cathedra, cathe- 
dral. Cp. also chaise, which is a doublet of chair. 
Derivative: chair , tr. v. 

chair, n., flesh color. — F. chair , ‘flesh’, fr. OF. 
charn , char , fr. L. carnem, acc. of card , ‘flesh’, 
for which see carnal. 

chaise, n., a light carriage. — F. chaise, ‘chair’, 
orig. a dialectal variant of chaire, fr. L. cathedra. 
In French chaire and chaise were differentiated in 
meaning ( chaire — ‘pulpit’, chaise = ‘chair’). 
See chair, ‘seat’. 

chakra, n., a metal disk. — OI. cakrdfi, ‘circle, 
wheel’, cogn. with Gk. xuxXog, ‘circle’. See 

cycle. 

chalana, n., a kind of barge. — Sp., fr. VL. che- 
landium , fr. Late Gk. ^eXivStov. 
chalaza, n., i) the part of an ovule where the in- 
teguments are united to the nucellus ( bot .); 
2) one of the two spiral albuminous chords in 
the white of an egg ( zool .) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
X<£Xa£a, ‘hail, hailstone, lump’, which stands for 
*XoXa8-ia and is cogn. with OSlav. zledica, 
‘frozen rain’. Cp. next w< 5 rd. Cp. also chabazite. 
chalazion, n., a small tumor in the eyelid (med.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. xaXd^iov, dimin. of 
XaXa^a, ‘hail; pimple, small tubercle’. See 
chalaza. 

chalc-, form of chalco- before a vowel, 
chalcedony, n., a variety of quartz. — So called 
from the ancient town Chalcedon in Asia Minor, 
chalcid, adj., pertaining to the Chalcidae. — See 
next word. 

Chalcididae, n. pi., a family of flies ( entomol .) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Chalcis , gen. 
Chalcidis, name of the type genus, fr. Gk. 
X<xXx6<;, ‘copper’ (see chalco-); so called from 
their copperlike color. 

chalco-, combining form meaning ‘copper’. — 
Gk. yaXxo-, fr. yaXxo*;, ‘copper’, dissimulated fr. 
*XaXx<k; c°gm with Lith. gelzis, gelezls , OSlav. 
zelizo, ‘iron’. Cp. the first element in colcothar 
and the second element in aurichalcite, orichalc. 
chalcography, n., the act of engraving on copper. 

— Compounded of chalco- and Gk. -ypacpia, 
fr. ypdrpav, ‘to scratch, write’. See -graphy. 

chalcostibitc, n., an antimony copper sulfide 
(mineral.) — Compounded of chalco-, stibium 
and subst. suff. -ite. 

Chaldean, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Ckaldaeus, fr. Gk. XaXSato?, fr. Aram. 
Kalda'e, fr. Akkad. ( mat)Kaldu , dissimilated fr. 
(mat)Kashdu, ‘(the land of) the Chaldeans’, rel. 
to KaSdtm, of s.m. According to some authori- 
ties the original meaning of the name is ‘des- 
cendants of Kesed’, the nephew of Abraham 
(see Gen. 22: 22). According to others, Akkad. 
Kashdu and Heb. Kasdtm lit. mean ‘Conquer- 
ors’, and are connected with Akkad, kashadu , 
‘to conquer’. The change of shd, sd (in Akkad. 
Kashdu , resp. Heb. Kasdtm) to Id (in Aram. 
Kalda' 4 ) is due to dissimilation, 
chaldron, n., a measure for coals, 32-36 bushels. 

— OF. chauderon (F. chaudron ), ‘kettle’. Prop, 
a doublet of caldron. 

chalet, n., 1) a herdsman’s hut in the Swiss Alps; 
2) a Swiss cottage. — F., formed with dimin. 
suff. -et fr. pre-Latin *cala-, ‘shelter’, in a wid- 
ened sense: ‘dwelling place’, found as part of 
many place names. The original meaning of 
*cala- must have been ‘a shelter of stone’, cp. 
F. caillou , ‘pebble’. See A.Dauzat, DELF., 
p. 157 s.v. chalet . 

chalice, n., a cup. — OF. chalice, a collateral 
form of calice (F. calice ), fr.. L. calicem , acc. of 
calix, ‘cup, goblet’, which is cogn. with Gk. 
xaXuf;, ‘the cup of a flower’, xtSXi£, ‘cup, drink- 



ing cup’. See calyx. 

Derivatives: chalice ; tr. v., chalic-ed, adj, 
chalk, n. — ME., fr. OE. cealc, ‘chalk, lime’, fr. 
L. calx , gen. calcis, ‘stone, chalk, lime’, fr. Gk. 
XaXt^. See calcareous and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: chalk , v., chalk-y , adj. 
challah, n. — See hallah. 

challenge, n. — ME. chalenge , ‘claim, accusa- 
tion’, fr. AF. chalenge (corresponding to OF. 
chalonge ), ‘accusation; dispute’, fr. AF. chalen- 
gier (resp. OF. chalongier), ‘to accuse; to dis- 
puteVfr. VL. calumnidre, which corresponds to 
L. calumniari, ‘to accuse falsely’, fr. calumnia , 
‘false accusation’. See calumny, 
challenge, tr. v. — ME. chalenge n , ‘to claim, ac- 
cuse’, fr. AF. chalengier . See prec. word. 
Derivatives: challenge-able, adj., challeng-er, n. 
challis, n,, a fabric of wool and silk. — Of un- 
known origin. 

chalumeau, n., a wind instrument. — F., ‘reed, 
pipe, flute’, fr. Late.L. calamellus , dimin. of L. 
calamus, ‘reed’. See catamary. 
chalukkah, n. — See halukkah. 
chalutz, n. — See ha lutz. 

Chalybean, adj., pertaining to the Chalybes, an 
ancient people inhabiting Pontus in Asia Mi- 
nor. — Formed with suff. -ean fr. L. Chalybes, 
fr. Gk. XiXofJet;, pi. of XaXu^. Cp. next word, 
chalybeate, adj., impregnated with iron. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. Gk. xaXu^, gen. 
XaXufJos, ‘steel’, fr. XaXufies, ‘ihe Chalybes’ (see 
prec. word), a people famous for their skill in 
working iron and steel. (Cp. the attribute csiBr r 
pQxlxToveq, ‘workers in iron’, given them by 
Aeschylus in Prometheus, 715.) 

Chama, n., a genus of bivalve mollusks (zool.) — 
L. chama, chema, ‘cockle’, fr. Gk. x^)( X7 )> 
‘yawning, gaping; clam’, which is rel. to xouveiv, 
‘to gape, yawn’, and cogn. with L. hidre , OE. 
ganian , of s.m. See yawn and cp. the first 
element in Chaenactjs, Chaenolobus, Chaeno- 
meles. 

chamade, n., a signal by drum or trumpet for a 
parley. — F., fr. Piedmontese ciamada , prop, 
fern. pp. of ciamd, ‘to call’, fr. L. cldmare. See 
claim, v. 

chamae-, combining form lit. meaning ‘on the 
ground’, used in the sense of ‘low’ (bot. and 
zool.) — Gk. x«^at-, fr. x a F a ^ <on the ground’, 
cogn. with L. humus , ‘earth’, humilis, ‘low, base, 
humble’. See humble and cp. the first element in, 
Camelina, camomile and in germander. 
Chamaecyparis, n., a genus of trees of the pine 
family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘ground cypress’, fr. 
chamae- and xu7capia<ro£, ‘cypress’. See cypress. 
Chamaedaphne, n., a genus of plants of the heath 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 

‘periwinkle’, lit. ‘ground laurel’, fr. x a ^ a ^ ‘on 
the ground’, and Soc^vtq, ‘laurel’. See chamae- 
and Daphne. 

Chamaelirium, n., a genus of plants, the devil’s 
bit (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘ground lily’, fr. chamae- 
and Xeiptov, ‘a lily’. See lily. 

Chamar, Chumar, n., 1) an important caste in 
India; 2) ( not cap.) a leather worker. — Hind. 
chamar, fr. OI. carma-karah , ‘a leather worker’. 
For the first element see shear and cp. corium. 
The second element is related to OI. kardt i, 
kpndti, ‘makes’, fr. I.-E. base *q w er-, ‘to make, 
form, shape’. See Sanskrit, and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also churrus. 
chamber, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) chambre, 
‘room, chamber’, fr. L. camera, ‘vault, arched 
roof, arch’. See camera and cp. antichamber, 
cabaret, chambranle. Cp. also next word and 
fille de chambre. 

chamberlain, n. — OF. chamberlenc (F. cham- 
bellan ), fr. Frankish *kamerling (cp. OHG. cha- 
mar ling, G. Kdmmerling ), formed with suff. 
-ling fr. *kamer, a loan word fr. L. camera, 
‘vault, arched roof, arch’. See camera and cp. 
chamber. Cp. also camerlengo. 
chamberlet, n., a small chamber. — Diminutive 
formed fr. chamber with suff. -let. 

Chambertin, n., red Burgundy wine. — Named 
from a vineyard near Dijon, where this vine 
is grown. 



chambranle, n., doorframe, windowframe, man- 
telpiece. — F., a blend of branler, ‘to shake, 
brandish’, and OF. chambrande, ‘vault’. F. bran- 
ler is a shortened form of OF. brandeler, ‘to 
shake’, which is rel. to OF. (= F.) brandir , ‘to 
brandish’, fr. brand, ‘sword’ ; see brandish. OF. 
chambrande derives fr. L. earner anda, prop. fem. 
of the gerundive of camerdre, ‘to vault’, fr. ca- 
mera, ‘vault, arched roof, arch’. See camera, 
chambray, n., a kind of gingham. — Fr. Cambrai , 
a town in France (formerly in Flanders). Cp. 
cambric. 

chameleon, n., a lizard that can change the color 
of its skin. — Lit. ‘ground lion’, fr. Gk. x*^* 
‘on the ground’, and X£<ov, ‘lion’. See chamae- 
and lion. 

chametz, n. — See hametz. 
chamfer, n., a small groove ; bevel. — F. chanfrein, 
fr. OF. chanfraint , pp. of chanfraindre , ‘to bevel 
off’, fr. chant, ‘edge’ and fraindre , ‘to break’, fr. 
L. f r anger e, of s.m. See cant, ‘slope’, and fraction. 
Derivatives: chamfer , tr. v., chamfer-er, n. 
chamois, n., a small kind of antelope. — F., fr. 
L. camox. See gemsboc and cp. It. camoscio , 
OProven?. cantos, Sp. camuza, gamuza, Catal. 
gamussa. Port, camurga, Rhaeto-Romanic cha - 
motsch , OHG. gamiza (whence MHG. gamz, 
gamze , G. Gemse ), which all derive fr. L. 
camox. Cp. also shammy, 
chamois leather, chamois, n. — Orig. ‘leather 
made of the skin of chamois’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: chamois , tr. v. 

Chamomila, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL. 
See camomile. 

champ, tr. and intr. v., to chew noisily. — Of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. jam, ‘to press tightly’. 
Derivatives: champ, n. t champ-er, n. 
champac, champak, n., an East-Indian tree. — 
Malay tshampaka, fr. OI. campakafi, which is 
prob. an Austric loan word, 
champagne, n. — F., abbreviation of vin de Cham- 
pagne, ‘wine made in the province of Cham- 
pagne’, a name derived fr. Late L. campdnia, 
‘plain, open country’. See campaign and cp. 
champaign. 

Derivative: champagne , intr. v. 
champaign, n., open country, plain. — OF. cham- 
paigne, fr. L. campdnia. See campagna, cam- 
paign, and cp. champion, scamp, 
champak, n. — See champac. 
champertor, n., a person who commits the act 
known as champerty (law). — F. champarteur, 
fr. champart. See champerty and agential suff. 
-or. 

champertous, adj., pertaining to champerty (law). 

— See next word and -ous. 

champerty, n., an illegal act by which a person 
makes a bargain with the litigants, in order to 
share in the gains in case of success (law). — 
F. champart , ‘division of land (rent)’, fr. L. 
campt pars, ‘part of the field’, fr. campus , gen. 
campi , ‘field’, and pars, gen. partis, ‘part’. See 
camp and part. 

champignon, n., fungus, mushroom. — F., formed, 
with, change of suffix, fr. OF. champegnuel, 
fr. VL. *campaniolus, ‘that which grows in the 
field’, fr. Late L. campaneus, ‘pertaining to the 
fields’, fr. campus, ‘field’. See camp, 
champion, n. — ME., fr. OF. champion, fr. Late 
L. campionem, acc. of campio, ‘fighter’, lit. ‘one 
who takes the field’, fr. L. campus, ‘field’. See 
camp and cp. champaign. 

Derivatives: champion , tr. and intr. v., cham- 
pionship, n. 

champleve, adj., grooved (said of enameled work). 

— F., lit. ‘raised field’, fr. champ, ‘field’, and 
leve, pp. of lever, ‘to raise’. F. champ derives fr. 
L. campus, ‘field’, F. lever, fr. L. levare, ‘to 
raise, lift’. See camp and lever. 

chance, n. — ME. cheaunce, cheance, chance, fr. 
OF. cheance , chance (F. chance ), fr. VL. *caden- 
tia , ‘a falling’, esp. ‘a falling of dice’, fr. L. 
cadentia, neut. pi. of cadens, pres. part, of co- 
der e, ‘to fall’. See cadence. 

Derivatives: chance, adj. and intr. and tr. v., 
chanc-y, adj. 

chancel, n., the part of a church around the altar. 

— OF., fr. L, cancelll (pi.), ‘lattice, enclosure. 
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crossbars, railings’. The chancel was orig. sep- 
arated from the altar by a lattice or crossbars. 
See cancel. Cp. chancellor, 
chancellery, n. — OF. (= F.) chancelleries fr. 
ckancelier. See next word and -y (representing 
OF. -ie) and cp. chancery, 
chancellor, n. — ME. chanceler , fr. OF. (= F.) 
ckancelier , fr. Late L. cancettdrius, ‘chancellor’, 
fr. L. cancelli (see chancel) ; so called because his 
place was near the lattice that surrounded the 
judge’s seat. 

chance-medley, n., accidental homicide, man- 
slaughter {law). — AF. chance medlee , lit. 
‘mixed chance’. See chance and medley, 
chancery, n. — ME. chancerie, shortened fr. 

chancelerie, fr. OF. chancellerie . See chancellery, 
chancre, a venereal ulcer {med.) — F., fr. L. cancer , 
‘crab, ulcer, cancer’. See cancer and cp. canker. 
Derivative: chancr-ous, adj. 
chancroid, n., a sore resembling chancre; soft 
chancre {med.) — A hybrid lit. meaning ‘like 
chancre’, coined fr. F. chancre and Gk. -oeiS^)?, 
‘like’, fr. elSoe, ‘form, shape’. See chancre and 
-oid and cp. cancroid. 

chandaul, chandal, n., an outcast ( Anglo-Ind .) — 
Hind, chandal , fr. OI. cdndalak , which is of un- 
certain, prob. non-Aryan, origin, 
chandelier, n. — F., ‘candlestick’, fr. VL. *can- 
delarium, which is formed, with change of suff., 
fr. L. candelabrum. See candelabrum, 
chandler, n. — ME. chandeler , fr. OF. chandelier , 
‘maker or seller of candles’, fr. Late L. cande- 
larius, of s.m., fr. L. candela , ‘candle’. See candle, 
change, tr. and intr. v. — ME. cha ungen, changen, 
fr. OF. (= F.) changer , fr. Late L. cambiare , 
‘to change, exchange’, which is a Gaulish loan 
word derived fr. I.-E. base *{s)qamb -, *{s)qemb -, 
‘to bend’, whence also OIr. camm , ‘crooked, 
curved’, Mir. cimb , ‘tribute’, cimbid, ‘prisoner’, 
Gk. o*a[xp6s, ‘crooked, bent’, Swed. skumpa, 
‘to limp’, skimpa , ‘to skip’. The original mean- 
ing of Late L. cambiare must have been ‘to 
bend’, whence arose the following phases of 
meaning: ‘to turn, to change, to barter’. Cp. 
Gaulish *camb-ita, ‘felloe’ (whence F. jante , 
‘felloe’), and see cambium. Cp. also excambion, 
exchange, gombeen. Cp. also camp and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: change-able , adj., change-abil-ity, n. 
change -able- ness, n., change-ling , n. 
change, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. changer. See 
change, v. 

chank, also chunk, n., a large shell ( Turbinella 
rapa ) ( Anglo-Ind .) — OI. sank hah, cogn. with 
Gk. ‘shell’. See conch, 

channel, n. — ME. chanel, chanelle , fr. OF. chanel , 
fr. L. canalis , ‘waterpipe, channel, canal’. F. 
canal , ‘channel’, is a learned word, borrowed 
directly fr. L. canalis. See canal. 

Derivatives: channel , tr. v., channel(l)-er t n., 
channelling, n. 

chanson, n., a song. — F., fr. L. cantidnem, acc. 
of cantio, ‘song’, fr. cant -{uni), pp. stem of 
canere , ‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’, 
and cp. canzone. 

chant, n., a song. — F., fr. L. cantus, fr. cant-{um), 
pp. stem of canere , ‘to sing’. See prec. word, 
chant, tr. and intr. v., to sing. — F. chanter, ^o 
sing’, fr. L. cantdre , freq. of canere [pp. stem 
cant-(um)], ‘to sing’. See chant, n. 

Derivatives: chanter (q.v.), chant-ing , adj. and 
n., chant-ing-ly , adv. 

chantage, n., extortion of hush money, black- 
mail. — F., prop, ‘the action of causing a person 
to sing’, fr. faire chanter quelqu'un , ‘to black- 
mail somebody’, lit. ‘to make somebody sing’, 
fr. chanter , ‘to sing’, fr. L. cantdre , ‘to sing’; 
see chant, v., and -age. 

chanter, n., i) one who chants; 2) the fingerpipe 
of a bagpipe. — ME. chauntour, fr. OF. chanteor 
(F. chanteur ), fr. L. cantdrem, acc. of cantor , 
‘singer’. See cantor. 

chanterelle, n., a species of edible mushroom. — 
F., fr. Cantharellus (q.v.) 
chantey, chanty also shanty, n., sailors’ rhythmical 
song. — Fr. F. chantez , imper. pi. of chanter , 
‘to sing’, fr. L. cantdre. See chant, v. 
chanticleer, n., a cock. — ME. Chantecleer, fr. 



OF. Chantecler (F. Chanteclair), name of the 
cock in Reynard the Fox ; compounded of chan- 
ter, ‘to sing*, and cler (F. clair), ‘clear’. See 
chant, v., and clear. 

chan tier, n., hut, shanty. — Can. F., fr. F. chan- 
tier, ‘timber yard’, fr. L. canthdrius, ‘a gelding; 
rafter; trellis’, fr. Gk. xocv$7]Xlo<;, ‘pack ass’, a 
word of non- Aryan origin. Cp. gantry and 
shanty, ‘hut’. 

chantress, n., songstress. — F. chanteresse, fr. 
chanter, ‘to sing’. See chant, v., and cp. chanter, 
chantry, n., an endowment for the chanting of 
masses. — Orig. ‘a singing’, fr. OF. chanterie, 
fr. chanter, /to sing’. See chant, v. 

Chanukkah, n. — See Hanukkah. 
chaos, n., disorder, confusion. — L. chaos , fr. Gk. 
X<£o<; (for *xafo<;), ‘gulf, chasm, abyss, the rude 
unformed mass’, which is rel. to x<*uvo<;,‘ gaping; 
flaccid, loose’, and cogn. with OE. goma, ‘pa- 
late’, pi. ‘jaws’, fr. I.-E. base *§ho{u)~, *ghdu-, 
*gh*u -, ‘to gape’; see gum, ‘flesh in which the 
teeth are set’, and cp. Chauna. This base is rel. 
to base *ghe{i)-, *ghi -, *gh 1 -, ‘to gape, yawn’, 
whence Gk. x«hetv, ‘to yawn, gape’, x«^a, ‘a 
yawning hollow, gulf’, x^-H- 7 )* ‘ a yawning, 
gaping’, x^'Vh ‘fork, claw’, OE. ganian, ‘to 
yawn’; see yawn and cp. chasm, chori-. 
chaotic, adj. — Coined fr. prec. word on analogy 
of demotic (fr. demos) and other adjectives of 
Greek origin ending in -otic (fr, Gk. -otix6 ?). 
Derivatives: chaotic-al, adj., chaotic-al-ly, adv. 
chap, tr. and intr. v., to chop, split, crack. — 
ME. chappen , ‘to cut’, rel. to MDu. kappen , ‘to 
chop, cut’. Dan kappe, Swed. kappa , ‘to cut’. 
Cp. chop, ‘to cut’. 

Derivatives: chap , n., a crack, chapp-ed, adj., 
chapp-ing , n. 

chap, also chop, n., one of the jaws. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

chap, n. — Short for chapman, 
chaparajos, n. pi., overalls used to protect the 
legs from the thorns of the chaparral. — Mex. 
Sp., fr.- Sp. chaparral. See chaparral, 
chaparral, n., a thicket of shrubs, — Sp., fr. 
chaparro, ‘evergreen oak’, fr. Basque txapar , 
dimin. of sapar , ‘heath, thicket’, 
chapbook, n., one of a class of popular books 
formerly sold by chapmen. — Compounded of 
chap, ‘chapman’, and book, 
chape, n., 1) the metal mounting of a scabbard; 
2) the piece by which a buckle is fastened to a 
strap. — F., ‘cope, cap, chape’, fr. OF., fr. Late 
L. cappa, ‘hood, cap, mantle’. See cape, ‘cloak’, 
and cp. chapeau, chaperon, 
chapeau, n., a hat. — F., fr. VL. *cappellus, a di- 
min. formed fr. Late L. cappa. See prec. word 
and cp. chaplet. 

chapel, n. — ME., fr. OF. chapele (whence F. 
chape lie), fr. VL. cappella, ‘cloak’, later used in 
the sense of ‘a sanctuary containing relics’, orig. 
‘the shrine containing the cloak of St. Martin 
of Tours’. VL. cappella is the dimin. of Late L. 
cappa, ‘hood, mantle*. See cape, ‘cloak’, and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also chaplain 
and the first element in kapellmeister. 
Derivatives: chapel, tr. v., chapel-et (F.), chapel - 
ry, n. (fr. OF. chapelerie). 
chaperon, n., a person, esp. an older woman, 
who, for propriety, accompanies a young un- 
married woman. — F., ‘a hood’, fr. OF. chape , 
‘a churchman’s cope, a cover, a chape’, whence 
arose its figurative use in modem French to 
denote ‘a protector’, esp. ‘the protector of a 
young lady’. See chape. 

Derivatives: chaperon , tr. v., chaperon-age , n. 
chapiter, n., the capital of a column {archaic). — 
OF. chapitre, ‘capital, chapter’. See chapter, 
chaplain, n. — ME., fr. OF. chapelein (F. chape- 
lain ), fr. Eccles. L. cappellanus, fr. VL. cappella. 
See chapel and cp. capelin. 

Derivatives: chaplain-cy , n., chaplain-ry, n. 
chaplet, n., a wreath, rosary. — ME. chapelet, fr. 
OF. (= F.) chapelet, ‘garland, rosary’, prop, 
‘a small hat’, dimin. of OF. chapel (F. chapeau), 
‘hat’. See chapeau and -et. 
chapman, n., an itinerant dealer, peddler. — ME. 
chapman, chepman , fr. OE. ceapman , ‘trades-, 
man’, compounded of ceap, ‘trade, bargain, 



price’, and man, ‘man’. See cheap, n., and man 
and cp. Du. kaopman, G. Kaufmann , ‘merchant’, 
Cp. also chap, ‘chapman’, 
chaps, n. pi. — Abbreviation of chaparajos. 
chapter, n. — ME. chapitre, fr. OF. (= F.) cha- 
pitre, fr. earlier chapitle, fr. L. capitulum , dimin. 
of caput , gen. capitis, ‘head; chapter’. See capi- 
tal, adj., and cp. cabiido. 

Derivatives: chapter, tr. v., ckapter-al, adj. 
char, n., an odd job. — See chare, ‘turn of work’, 
char, n., a species of trout. — Prob. fr. Gael, ceara , 
‘blood-colored, red’, fr. cear, ‘blood’; so called 
from the color of its belly, 
char, tr. and intr. v., to reduce to charcoal. — 
Back formation fr. charcoal. 

Chara, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — ModL., fr. 
L. chara, name of an unidentified plant, of un- 
known origin. 

charabanc, char-&-banc, n., a long open car with 
several benches. — F. char d bancs, ‘a long car 
with benches’, fr. char, ‘car’, d, ‘to, at, for’ (fr. 
L. ad, ‘to, toward’), and bancs, pi. of banc , 
‘bench’. See car, ad- and banc, bench. 
Characeae, n. pi., a family of plants {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Chara with suflf. -aceae. 
characeous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
character, n. — ME. caracter , caractere, fr. OF. 
caractere (F. caractere), fr. L. character, fr. Gk. 
Xapax-nfjp, ‘graying tool, mark engraved, im- 
press, character’, from the stem of xapaacEiv, 
‘to engrave’, which is of Semitic, prob. Hebrew, 
origin. Cp. Heb. hardsh, ‘he engraved, plowed’, 
b drath, ‘he engraved’, Aram, hardth, ‘he plow- 
ed’, Ugar. hrs, ‘to plow’. Arab, hdratha, Ethiop. 
harasa, ‘he plowed’, Akkad, ereshu, ‘to till the 
ground’. See D.H. Muller in Wiener Zeitschrift 
zur Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1, 25. Lith. zeriu, 
zerti, ‘to scrape, scratch’, is not cogn. with Gk. 
XOtpiaaetv. Cp. gash. 

Derivatives : character, tr. v., characterism (q.v.), 
character-ist, n., characteristic (q.v.), character- 
ize (q.v.), character-less , adj., characterless- 
ness, n. 

characterism, n. — L. characterismus, fr. Gk. 
XapaxrqpiopwSi;, ‘characterization’, fr. xapaxry;- 
pt^eiv. See characterize and -ism. 
characteristic, adj. — Gk. x a P aXT7 ) ptOTtxo?, 
‘characteristic’, fr. xapaxT7)pt£eiv. See next word. 
Derivatives: characteristic , n., characteristic-al, 
adj., characteristic-al-ly , adv. 
characterize, tr. v. — ML. characterizare (whence 
also F. caracteriser ), fr. Gk. xapaxrqp^etv, ‘to 
characterize’, fr. xapaxr^p. See character and 
-ize. 

Derivatives: character-iz-ation, n., character- 
iz-er , n. 

charade, n., a riddle based on the syllables of a 
word. — F., fr. Proven?, charrado , ‘talk, chat’, 
fr. charra , ‘to talk, chat’, which is of imitative 
origin. Cp. It. ciarlare, Sp. charlar, ‘to talk, 
prattle’. 

charcoal, n. — ME. char cole, prop, ‘(wood) 
turned to coal*, fr. char re n , ‘to turn’ (fr. char, 
‘a turning’), and cole , ‘coal*. See chare, ‘turn 
of work’, and coal. 

Derivatives: charcoal, tr.v., charcoal-y , adj. 
chard, n., the blanched leafstalks of the arti- 
choke. — From earlier card, fr. F. carde, ‘chard*, 
fr. OProven?. cardo, fr. L. carduus, ‘thistle’. See 
card, ‘machine for combing wool’, and cp. car- 
doncillo, cardoon, Carduus. 
chare, also char, n., 1) a turn of work, occasion 
{obsoL); 2) an odd job. — ME. cherr, chearr , 
char, *a turn, turning, time’, fr. OE. cierr, cyrr , 
‘a turn, timte, occasion’, fr. cierran , /to turn’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. ajar, charcoal, 
charwoman, chore. 

Derivative : chare, intr. v. 

charge, tr. and intr. v. — ME., fr. OF. chargier, 
charger, fr. VL. *carricdre , ‘to put a load 00’, fr. 
L. carrus, ‘car’. See car and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: charge, n., charge-able, adj .,charge- 
abl-y, adv., charge-able-ness , n., charger, n. 
(q.v.) 

charge d’affaires, n., 1) deputy to an ambassador; 
2) representative of a country sent to another, 
smaller country. — F., lit. ‘charged with affairs’. 
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charger, n., a large dish {archaic.) — ME. char- 
geour, fr. ‘utensil for loading or carrying on it 1 , 
fr. VL. *carricatorium , fr. *carricdtus, pp. of 
*carricare . See charge. 

charger n., anything that charges ; a war horse. — 
See charge and agential suff. -er, 
chariot, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), augment, of 
char, fr. L. carrus, ‘car’. See car andcp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: chariot, tr. and intr. v., charioteer , 
n. and v., chariot-ry, n. 

Charis, n., Grace, one of the three attendants of 
Aphrodite = Venus ( Greek and Roman mythol.) 
— Gk. Xapu;, fr. x<xpi€* ‘grace’, rel. to x“tp E tVj 
(for dtp - jleiv), ‘to rejoice’, fr. I.-E. base *gher-, 

‘to desire’, whence also OE, georn , ‘desirous’. 
See yearn and cp. char ism and the second ele- 
ment in Eleocharis, Eucharist, Hydrocharis. Cp. 
also Charon. 

charism,n.,a divine favor or gift. — Gk. xapiopia, 
‘grace, favor, gift’, fr. xapt£ea$ai, ‘to show 
favor’, fr. x^P 1 ?* See prec. word and -ism. 
Charissa, fem. PN. — MGk., fr. Gk. x“P l ?» 
‘grace’. See Charis. 

charitable, adj. — OF. ( — F.) See charity and -able. 
Derivatives: charitable-ness, n., charitabl-y , adv. 
charity, n. — F. charke , fr. L. caritatem , acc. of 
caritas , ‘dearness, affection, love’, fr. earns , 
‘dear, precious, esteemed, loved’, which is cogn. 
with OIr. carae, ‘friend’, caraim, W., Co. 
car , ‘friend’, W. caraf, ‘I love’, Lett, kars, 
‘greedy’, kare , ‘desire’, kSruot , ‘to desire’, ON. 
hora, OE. hore , ‘whore’. All these words derive 
fr. I.-E. base *qd-, ‘to desire’, whence also OI. 
kdmafi, ‘desire’, kdyamanah, ‘loving’, Toch. B 
kawah, ‘desire’, Lith. kamaros , ‘lasciviousness’, 
Lett, kamet , ‘to hunger’. Cp. caress, cherish, 
Kama, whore. For the ending see suff. -ity. 
charivari, n., a mock serenade, rough music. — 
F., fr. Late L. caribaria , fr. Gk. xapi^apla, 
‘heaviness in the head, top heaviness’, compound- 
ed of xdcpa, ‘head’, and (iapo<;, ‘weight’; see 
cerebrum and baro-. The sense development of 
the French word is explained easily by the effect 
of a deafening noise (‘charivari’) upon the head. 
Cp. shivaree. 

Derivative: dharivari , tr. and intr. v. 
chark, n., charcoal. — Shortened fr. charcoal. 
Derivative : chark , tr . v. 

charlatan, n., a pretender; a quack. — F., fr. It. 
ciarlatano , fr. earlier cerretano, of s.m., fr. ML. 
ceretanus, lit. ‘inhabitant of Cerreto a town 
near Spoleto in Italy, famous for its quacks and 
impostors. It. ciarlatano was influenced in form 
by It. ciarlare , ‘to prattle’. 

Derivatives: charlatan-ic , charlatan-ic-al, adjs., 
charlatan-ic-al-ly, adv., charlatanism (q.v.), char- 
iot an-ry, n. 

charlatanism, n. — A hybrid coined fr. prec. 
word and -ism, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Charles, masc. PN. — F., derived (possibly 
through the medium of ML. Carolus ), fr. MHG. 
karl, fr. karl, ‘man, husband’. See churl and cp. 
Carl, carline, ‘old woman’, carting, Caroline, 
carolus. 

Charles’s Wain, n., the constellation Ursa Major 
(the Great Bear); the Big Dipper ( astron .) — 
OE. Carles-wxgn , Carles-wien, lit. ‘wain of 
Charles’, i.e. ‘wain of Charlemagne’. The name 
of the neighboring star Arcturus (in the constel- 
lation Bootes) having been confused with the 
name of King Arthur , the Ursa Major was as- 
sociated with the other great hero of medieval 
romance, Charlemagne. See Charles and wain. 
Charleston, n., a kind of dance. — So called from 
Charleston , a seaport in Southern Carolina. 
Charley, Charlie, n., an obsolete name for a night 
watchman. — Prob. so called after Charles I 
who introduced a new watch system in London, 
charlock, n., a wild mustard. — OE. cerlic, cyrlic . 
Charlotte, fem. PN. — F,, fem. of Chariot , dimin, 
of Charles. See Charles. 

charlotte, n., apple charlotte. — Fr. prec. word, 
charm, n., incantation, spell. — F. charme , fr. 
L. carmen , ‘song’, dissimulated fr. * can-men, 
from the stem of canere, ‘to sing’. See cant, 
‘slang of beggars’. For a similar kind of dissi- 
milation of the consonants nm to rm cp. L. 



germen, ‘germ’, dissimilated fr. ♦ gen-men (see 
germ). 

Derivatives: charm-ful , adj., charm-ful-ly, adv., 
charm-ful-ness, n., charm-less , adj. 
charm, tr. v. — F. charmer , fr. charme. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: ckarm-ed-ly, adv., charm-er , n., 
charm-ing , adj., charm-ing-ly , adv., charm-ing- 
ness , n. 

charm, n., song of birds {archaic) — ME. chirm , 
fr. OE, cirm , cerm, of imitative origin. Cp. 

chirm. 

charnel, n., a burial place, charnel house. — ME., 
fr, OF. charnel , from Late L. carndle , ‘grave- 
yard, yard’, prop. neut. of the Latin adjective 
carndlis, ‘pertaining to the flesh, fleshly’, fr. 
card , gen. carnis , ‘flesh’. See carnal. 

Charon, n.. the son of Erebus, who ferried the souls 
of the dead over the rivers Acheron and Styx 
{Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Xdtpoiv, which is of 
uncertain origin. It possibly is a euphemistic 
term lit. meaning ‘lovely’, and is rel. to 
(for *x“P“i ELV )> ‘to rejoice’; see Charis. 
charpoy, n., the common Indian bedstead. — 
Hind, charpat, lit. ‘four-footed’, fr. Pers. ddhdr- 
pai , ‘four-footed’, fr. cahar , ‘four’ (which is rel. 
to Avestic dabwdrd, ‘four’), and pdi, ‘foot’ 
(which is rel. to Avestic pad-, ‘foot’). See four 
and foot and cp. the first element in pajama and 
the second element in teapoy. Cp. Gk. TexpaTroui; 
and L. quadrupes, ‘four-footed’, which are the 
exact etymological equivalents of Pers. dahar-pdi. 
charqui, n., dried meat. — Sp., fr. Peruv. charqui , 
‘dried meat’. Cp. jerk, ‘to dry meat’, 
chart, n., a sea map. — F. carte , fr. Late L. carta , 
fr. L. charta. See card, ‘a piece of pasteboard’, 
and cp. next word. 

Derivative : chart , tr. v. 

charter, n. — OF. ( = F.) chartre, fr. L. chartula , 
‘a little paper’, dimin. of charta. See prec. word 
and cp. chartulary. 

Derivatives: charter , tr. v., charter-ed , adj., 
chart er-er, n. 

charterhouse, n., i) a Carthusian monastery; 
2) {capit.) a charitable foundation. — Formed 
by folk etymology fr. F. chartreuse, ‘Carthusian 
monastery’. See chartreuse, 
charter party, a written agreement for the hiring 
of a ship. — F. chartre-partie or charte-partie, 
‘a divided chartre’ (see charter and part, v.); 
so called because the form was made in dupli- 
cate in one sheet, which was divided between 
the contracting parties. 

Chartism, n., the principles of a political party 
of reformers in England (1836-48). — See char- 
ter and -isra; so called from th t People's Charter , 
which contained the principles and demands of 
this party. 

Chartist, n., an adherent’ of Chartism. — See prec. 
word and -ist 

Chartreuse, n„ a Carthusian monastery. — F., 
fr. la Grande-Chartreuse , chief house of the 
Carthusians near Grenoble. See Carthusian and 
cp. Charterhouse. 

chartreuse, n., a sweet liqueur. — The word orig. 
meant ‘liqueur made at la Grande-Chartreuse\ 
See prec. word. 

chartulary, n., a collection of charters. — ML. 
chartularium , fr. L. chartula , ‘a little paper’, 
dimin. of charta. See charter and subst. suff. 
-ary and cp. cartulary. 

charwoman, n. — Compounded of char, ‘a turn 
of work’, and woman. 

chary, adj., careful. — OE. cearig , ‘sorroVvful, 
careful’, fr. cearu, caru , ‘sorrow, care’. See 
care and -y (representing OE. - ig ). 

Derivatives: chari-ly , adv., chari-ness, n. 

Chary bdis, n., a whirlpool between Italy and 
Sicily. — L., fr. Gk. XdtpupSu;, a word of un- 
certain etymology. 

chase, tr. and intr. v., to hunt. — ME. chacen , 
chasen , fr. OF. chacier (F. chasser), fr. VL. * cap- 
ture, fr. L. captare, ‘to strive, to seize’, freq. of 
capere (pp. cap t us), ‘to catch, seize, hold’. Cp. 
It. cacciare , OProvenq., Catal. casar, Sp. cazar , 
Port, cagar, ‘to chase, hunt’, and see catch, 
which is a doublet of chase. 

Derivatives : chaser (q.v.), chas-ing, n. 



chase, n., the act of hunting. — ME. chace , chase , 
fr. OE. chace, fr. chacier, ‘to hunt’. Cp. It. 
caccia, OProvenq., Catal. casa, Sp. caza , Port, 
caga , and see prec. word, 
chase, tr. v., to emboss, engrave. — Short for 
enchase. 

chase, n., a rectangular, iron frame (print.) — 
F. chdsse , ‘box, case, frame’, fr. L. capsa, 
‘chest, box’. See case, ‘chest’, and cp. chassis, 
enchase. 

chase, n., a groove. — F. chdsse. See prec. word, 
chaser, n., one who chases or hunts. — OF. cha - 
ceor (F. chasseur ), fr. OF. chacier. See chase, 
‘to hunt’, and agential suff. -er. 
chaser, n., a chase gun. — From prec. word, 
chaser, n., one who embosses or engraves. — 
Formed fr. chase, ‘to emboss’, with agential 
suff. -er. 

chasm, n., a deep crack in the earth; abyss. — 
L. chasma , fr. Gk. x«<*H-a, ‘a yavhiing hollow, 
gulf’, which is rel. to x°uveiv, ‘to yawn, gape’. 
See chaos and cp. polychasium. 

Derivatives: chasm-al , chasm-ic , chasm-y , adjs. 
chasse, n. — Short for chasse-cafe. 
chasse, n., a quick gliding step in dancing. — F., 
lit. ‘chased’, pp. of chasser , ‘to chase, hunt’. See 
chase, ‘to hunt’. 

chasse-caf£, n., a glass of liqueur taken after cof- 
fee. — F., fr. chasser, ‘to chase, hunt, drive, 
drive away’, and cafe, ‘coffee’. See chase, ‘to 
hunt’, and cafe. 

chassepot, n., a rifle used by the French in the war 
of 1870. — Named after the French inventor 
Antoine-Alphonse Chassepot (1833-1905). 
chasseur, n., 1) a hunter; 2) a soldier. — F., ‘hun- 
ter, huntsman’, fr. OF. chaceor, fr. chacier , ‘to 
chase’. See chase, ‘to hunt’, and cp. chaser, ‘one 
who hunts’. 

Chassideans, n. — See Hasidqans. 

Chassidim, n. — See Hasidim. 

Chassid ism, n. — See Hasidism, 
chassignite, n., a meteorite. — Named after Chas - 
signy in France. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

chassis, n., framework. — F. chdssis, ‘frame, 
framework’, fr. chdsse , ‘frame’, fr. L. capsa , 
‘chest, box’. See case, ‘chest’, and cp. chase, 
‘iron frame’, and sash, ‘framework’, 
chaste, adj. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. castus , ‘exempt 
(from mistakes), free, pure, chaste’, prob. the 
pp. of car ere, ‘to be without, be wanting, be free 
from, abstain from’, which prob. meant orig. 
‘to be cut off, be separated’, and is rel. to cas- 
trare , ‘to cut, geld’ ; see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., 
I, p. 167 s.v. cared. See castrate and cp. caret. 
Cp. also caste, castigate, chastise. 

Derivatives : chaste-ly , adv., chaste-ness , n. 
chasten, tr. v. — ME. chastien , fr. OF. chastier 
(F. chdtier ), ‘to punish’, fr. L. castigare. See 
castigate and cp. chastise. For the ending see 
verbal suff. -en. 

Derivatives: chasten-er, n., chasten-ed, adj. 
chaste tree. — Loan translation of L. castus in 
a gnus castus (q.v.) 

chastise, tr. v. — ME. chastisen, a blend of chas- 
tien and suff. -isen (= E. -ise, -ize). See chasten. 
Derivatives: chastis-er, n., chastise-ment, n. 
chastity, n. — OF. chastete (F. chastete ), fr. L. 
castitdtem , acc. of castitas, ‘purity, chastity’, fr. 
castus. See chaste and -ity. 
chasuble, n., an ecclesiastic vestment without 
sleeves. — F., fr. Late L. *casubula (contracted 
into casubla, a word used in the 6th cent, by 
Gregory of Tours), fr. L. casula, ‘a little hut*, 
dimin. of casa , ‘cottage, hut, cabin’, which is 
of uncertain origin. Chasuble orig. denoted a 
hooded garment resembling a little house. Cp. 
casino. 

chat, intr. v. — Back formation fr. chatter. 
Derivative: chat , n. 

chateau, n., a castle in France. — F., fr. OF. 
chastely fr. L. castellum, ‘citadel, fortress, strong- 
hold’. See castle. 

ch&telain, n., castellan. — F. See castellan, 
ch&telaine, n., the mistress of a castle; key chain 
worn at the waist by women. — F„ fem. of 
chatelain. See prec. word, 
chati, n., a South American tiger cat. — Of South 
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American Indian origin. 

chatoyant, adj., of a changeable luster. — F., 
pres. part, of chatoyer , ‘to shine with a change- 
able luster’, lit. ‘to shine like the eyes of a cat’, 
fr. chat , ‘cat’, fr. Late L. cattus . See cat and -ant 
Derivative: chatoyant , n. 

chathamite, n., a variety of chloanthite {mineral.) 

— Named from Chatham in Connecticut. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

chatta, n., an umbrella (Anglo-lnd.) — Hind. 

chdta , chatr , fr. OI. catrah. 
chattel, n. — ME. chatel , fr. OF. chatel , fr. Late L. 
capitale , ‘property’. See cattle, 
chatter, intr. v. — ME. chateren, of imitative 
origin. Cp. chat. 

Derivatives: chatter , n., chatter-er , n. 
chatty, adj., talkative. — Formed fr. chat with 
adj. suff. -y. 

chatty, n., an eajrthen pot (Anglo-lnd.) — Hind. 
chdti. 

chauffer, n., a portable stove. — Prob. a blend 
of F. chauffoir , ‘a heater’ (fr. chauffer, ‘to heat’), 
and E. chafer, ‘a vessel for heating’ (q.v.) 
chauffeur, n., driver of a motor car. — F., orig. 
‘heater, fire man, stoker’, fr. chauffer , ‘to heat’. 
See chafe and cp. chauffer, rechauffe. 
Derivative: chauffeur , intr. and tr. v. 
Chaumontel, n., a variety of pear. — Named from 
Chaumontel , a village in the Department of 
Seine-et-Oise in France. 

Chauna, n., a genus of birds, the chaja (ornithol.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. x<*5vo<;, ‘gaping, flaccid, 
loose, porous’, which is rel. to xao? (for *x<xf o;), 
‘gulf, schism, abyss’, xa^a, ‘a yawning hollow, 
gulf’. See chaos and cp. words there referred to. 

chauss£e, n., a causeway. — F., fr. VL. (via) 
*calciata , lit. ‘a road paved with limestone’, fr. 
L. calx , gen. calcis , ‘lime, limestone’. See causey, 
causeway. 

Chautauqua, n., an assembly for popular educa- 
tion based on the system introduced in 1874 at 
Chautauqua , N.Y. (U.S.A.) 

Derivative: chautauqu-an , adj. 
chauvin, n., a person affected by blind patriotism. 

— F„ from the name of Nicolas Chauvin , one 
of Napoleon’s veterans, ridiculed for his ex- 
cessive patriotism and staged by the brothers 
Cogniard in their vaudeville La Cocarde tri- 
colore (1831). — The name Chauvin derives fr 
L. Calvinus, hence is etymologically identical 
with the name of the French reformer John 
Calvin (1509-64), orig. called Caulvin, Chauvin . 
See Calvinism. 

Derivatives: chauvin-ism (F. ckauvinisme ), chau- 
vin-ist, n. and adj., chauvin-ist-ic, adj., chauvin - 
ist-ic-al-ly , adv. 

chaw, tr. v. — A variant of chew, 
chawbuck, n. and tr. v. (obsol.) — Anglicized 
form of chabouk (q.v.) 

chawdron, n., the entrails (of an animal). — OF. 
chaudun , fr. ML. caldina , ‘intestina’, fr. L. cali- 
dus , caldus , ‘warm’. See caldron, 
chay, chaya, choya, n., the root of the herb Olden- 
landia umbellata — Malayal. chay aver, lit. 
‘dye root’, fr. chaya , ‘color’, and ver, ‘root’. 
Malayal. chaya derives fr. OI. chayd, ‘shade, 
splendor, glitter, color’, fr. I.-E. base *sfca(i)-, 
‘to shine, flicker, glimmer’. See skiagraphy, 
chazzan, n. — See hazzan. 
cheap, n., n., 1) market (only in place names as 
Cheapside); 2) bargain (obsol.) — OE. dap, 
‘barter, buying and selling, bargain, price’, 
whence ceapian, ‘to trade, buy, sell’; rel. to 
OHG., MHG. kouf, ‘trade, buying and selling’, 
G. Kauf, ‘purchase, bargain’, Du. koop, of 
s.m., OFris. kdp , ON. kaup , OS. kop, ‘trade, 
buying and selling’, Swed. kop, Dan. kjob, ‘pur- 
chase, bargain’. All these words derive, like 
OHG. koufo, ‘trader, dealer’, fr. L. caupo, 
‘huckster, innkeeper’, which is of uncertain 
origin. OSlav. kupiti, ‘to buy’. OPruss. kaupis- 
kan (acc.), ‘trade’, are Teut. loan words. Cp. 
cheap, v., cheapen, chaffer, chapman, cooper, 
‘a kind of vessel’. Cp. also caper, ‘privateer’. L. 
caupo is not rel. to L. cupa , ‘tub, cask’, as sug- 
gested by most lexicographers; see Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., I, p. 189. 

Derivative: cheap , adj. (q.v.) 



cheap, adj., low in price. — Shortened fr. good 
cheap , ‘a good price or bargain’, i.e. ‘cheap’. See 
cheap, n., and cp. F. bon marche , ‘cheap’, lit. 
‘a good bargain’. 

Derivatives: cheap-ly, adv., cheap-ness,‘x\. 
cheap, intr. v., to barter; tr. v., to buy (obsol.) — 
ME. cheapian , fr. OE. ceapian, ‘to trade, buy, 
sell’, fr. ceap, ‘barter, buying and selling’. 
Cp. Goth, kaupon , OHG. kouf on , MHG. 
koufen , G. kaufen, Du. kopen , ON. kaupa , 
Swed. kopa, Dan. kjobe, # OS. kopian , kopon, 
‘to buy’. These verbs orig. meant ‘to barter, 
bargain’, and are traceable to L. caupo, ‘huck- 
ster, innkeeper’. See cheap, n. 

Derivative: cheap-en, tr. v., to buy; intr. v., to 
bargain. 

cheat, n. — Shortened fr. escheat in the sense of 
‘confiscation’. 

Derivatives: cheat, tr. and intr. v., cheat-er , n., 
cheat-ery , n., cheat -ing, adj., cheat-ing-ly, adv. 
chebec, chebeck, n., a xebec. — F. chebec , fr. It. 
sciabecco. See xebec. 

chebule, n., the dried fruit of Terminalia chebula. 
— F. chebule , fr. Arabo-Pers. kabult, lit., ‘from 
(the city of) Kabul'. 

check, n., 1) a sudden stop, restrain, repulse; 
2) in chess, an attack upon the king. — ME. 
chek , fr. OF. eschec (whence F. echec), ‘check 
(at chess); defeat, blow, loss’, fr. earlier eschac , 
borrowed (through the medium of Spanish and 
Arabic) fr. Pers. shah, ‘king’ (in the Arab.-Pers. 
phrase shah mat, ‘the king is dead’), fr. OPers. 
xshaya-, ‘king’, which is rel. to xshaya&iya-, 
‘power’, fr. I.-E. base *qf?e(i)-, *qff(i)-, ‘to rule’, 
whence also OI. k$ayati, ‘possesses, rules’, k$at- 
ram, ‘rule, dominion’, Gk. xTaofxai, ‘I get, ac- 
quire’. See satrap, shah and cp. checkmate, chess, 
checker, exchequer, Kshatriya. Cp. also the first 
element in Ahasuerus, Xerxes and the second 
element in Nakshatra, padishah and pashah. 
Derivatives : check , tr. and intr. v., check-less , adj . 
check, cheque, n., a written order to a bank. — 
Most philologists derive this word from check 
in the sense ‘a sudden stop’. It is more probable, 
however, that check in the sense ‘a written order 
to a bank’, comes fr. Arab. $akk, ‘agreement, 
contract’, fr. Pers. dak, of s.m. 
checker, chequer, n., a pattern resembling a chess- 
board. — Shortened fr. OF. eschekier (F. echi- 
quia), ‘chessboard’, fr. ML. scaccarium, ult. 
fr. Pers. shah, ‘king’. See check, ‘a sudden stop’, 
and cp. exchequer. 

Derivatives: checker, tr. v., checker-ed , adj., 
checkers (q.v.) 

checkers, chequers, n., a game played on a 
checkerboard; draughts. — From prec. word, 
checkmate, interj. — ME. chek mat , fr. OF. eschec 
et mat (F. echec et mat), fr. S p.jaque y mate, fr. 
Arabo-Pers. shah mat , ‘the king is dead’ (whence 
also It. scaccomatto). See check, ‘a sudden stop’ 
and cp. mate, ‘checkmate’. 

Derivatives: checkmate, n. and tr. v. 
cheeky, adj., divided into squares of alternate 
tincture. — Formed fr. check, n., ‘a sudden 
stop’, with adj. suff. -y. 

Cheddar cheese, Cheddar, also cheddar, n. — 
Named fr. Cheddar, Somerset, England, where 
it was originally made. 

Derivative: cheddar-ing , n. 
cheddite, n., an explosive used for blasting. — 
Named after Chedde, a town in the Department 
Haute-Savoie in France, where it was first 
made; cp. lyddite. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -Ite. 

cheder, n. — See heder. 

cheek, n. — ME. cheke, fr. ceace, ‘jaw, cheek’, 
rel. to MLG. kake, Du. kaak , ‘jaw, cheek’; of 
uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: cheek, tr. v., cheek-y, adj., cheek- 
i-ly, adv., cheek-i-ness, n. 
cheenar, n. — A variant spelling of chinar. 
cheep, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: cheep, n., cheep-er , n., cheep-y, 
adj., cheep-i-ly , adv., cheep-i-ness , n. 
cheer, n. — ME. chere, ‘face, countenance, cheer’, 
fr. OF. chiere, chere, ‘face’ (whence F. chire, 
‘countenance, cheer, entertainment’), fr. VL. 
cara, ‘face’, fr. Gk. xapa, ‘head’. See cerebrum 



and cp. words there referred to. For the sense 
development of F. chire, E. cheer, cp. F. bonne 
chire, E. good cheer, prop, ‘a happy countenance’. 
Derivatives: cheer, tr. and intr. v., cheer-ed, adj., 
cheer-er , n., cheer- ful, adj., cheer-ful-ly, adv., 
cheer- ful-ness, a., cheer-less, adj., cheer-less-ly , 
adv., cheer-less-ness, n., cheer-y, adj., cheer-i-ly , 
adv., cheer-i-ness, n. 

cheese, n., milk curd. — ME. chese, fr. OE. cese, 
fr. L. caseus, ‘cheese’, whence also OS. kasi, 
MDu. case (Du. kaas), OHG. chdsi , kasi 
(MHG. kxse, G. Kdse). L. caseus is prob. cogn. 
with Prakrit chdsi, ‘buttermilk’, OSlav. kvasu, 
‘leaven’, kyselu, ‘sour’, kysiti, ‘to turn sour’, 
and with OI. kvathati, ‘boils, seethes’, but OE. 
hwxg (see whey) is not cognate. Cp. casein, 
catechu, chessel. 

Derivatives: chees-er, n., chees-y , adj., chees-i- 
ness , n. 

cheese, n., the proper thing (slang). — Urdu. 

chiz, ‘thing’, fr. Pers. chiz, of s.m. 
cheetah, n. — Hind, chitd , lit. ‘spotted’, fr. OI. 
citrdh , ‘bright, spotted, variegated’, rel. to OI. 
ketuh, ‘brightness’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qait-, 
‘bright’. See celestial and cp. -hood. Cp. also 
chintz, chit, ‘a short letter’, 
chef, n., the head cook. — F., short for chef de 
cuisine, lit. ‘head of the kitchen’. F. chef, ‘head’, 
derives fr. VL. *capum, fr. L. caput, ‘head’. 
See chief. 

chef-d|oetivre, n., masterpiece. — F., lit. ‘chief 
work’, fr. chef, ‘chief, principal’, de, ‘from, of’ 
(fr.L.<£?,‘from, away from’), and oeuvre, ‘work’. 
See chef, de- and oeuvre. The word chef- 
d'oeuvre was introduced into English by Horace 
Walpole (1717-97). 

cheil-, form of cheilo-, before a vowel. 
Cheilanthes, n., name of a genus of ferns of the 
polypody family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘having 
marginal flowers’; coined fr. \Gk. xetXo<;, .‘lip, 
margin’, and <£v&o<;, ‘flower’. For the first ele- 
ment see cheilo-, for the second see anther, 
cheilitis, chilitis, n. t inflammation of the lip 
(med.) — Medical L. cheilitis , chilitis, formed 
fr. cheil- with suff. -itis. 

cheilo-, before a vowel cheil-, combining form 
denoting the lip (anat.) — See chilo-, chil-. 
cheiro-, before a vowel cheir-, combining form 
meaning ‘hand-, pertaining to the hand’. — See 
chiro-, chir-. 

Cheka, n., former name of the political branch 
of the Soviet secret police. — Formed from the 
initial letters of Russ. Chrezvychainaya Kornis- 
siya, ‘Extraordinary Commission’. 

•chela, n., a Buddhist disciple. — Hind, chela, 
‘slave, servant’, fr. OI. cetah , cefakah, which is 
rel. to Marathi ceda, ‘son’, celd , ‘pupil’, Prakrit 
cetfa-, cilia-, ‘boy’, Pali ce(o, ‘servant, youth’, 
chela, n., the pincerlike claw of lobsters, crabs, 
etc. (zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. x^X-rj, ‘fork, claw’, 
which is rel. to ‘ a yawning, gaping’, 

xodveiv, ‘to gape, yawn’. See chaos and cp. the 
first element in cheliform. Cp. also chemosis. 
chelate, adj., having chelae. — See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Chelidonium, n., a genus of plants of the poppy 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xeXl86vtov, ‘ce- 
landine’. See celandine. 

cheliform, adj., having a movable joint, as the 
clawlike pincer of a crab. — A hybrid coined 
fr. Gk. x^XtIj, ‘claw’, and L .forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See chela, ‘claw’ and form, n. 

Chellean, adj., pertaining to Chelles, France, or 
to the early Paleolithic period (archaeol) — F. 
chelleen ; so called in allusion to the flint im- 
plements discovered there, which belong to this 
period. For the ending see suff. -an. 
cbelone, n., siege performed with shields united 
so as to resemble the shell of a tortoise; the 
same as L. testudo (Greek hist.) — Gk. xeXc&w], 
‘tortoise’, fr. x=X6;, ‘tortoise’, lit. ‘the yellow 
animal’, rel. to xX6q?, ‘greenish-yellow color’, 
and cogn. with OSlav. zely, ‘tortoise’, lit. ‘the 
yellow animal’, fr. I.-E. base *ghel- , ‘yellow’, 
whence also OE. geolo, ‘yellow’. See yellow and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Chelone, n., a genus of plants of the figwort 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. x £ Xcovt], ‘tor- 
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toise’ (see prec. word); so called because the 
corolla resembles the head of a tortoise. 
Chelonia, n., an order of reptiles, the tortoise or 
turtle ( zool .) — ModL., fr. Gk. xeXmvy], ‘tor- 
toise’. See chelone, ‘siege performed with 
shields’, and -ia. 

chelonian, adj., pertaining to the order Chelonia. 

— See prec. word and -an. 

Derivative : chelonian , a tortoise, turtle. 

chemic, adj. — See alchemy and -ic and cp. 
chemist. Derivatives: chemic-al, adj. and n., 
chemic-al- ize, tr. v., chemic-al-ly, adv. 
chemico-, combining form meaning ‘chemically, 
in connection with chemistry’. — Formed fr. 
chemic. 

chemin de fer, i) railroad; 2) name of a gambling 
game resembling baccarat. — F. f ‘railroad’, lit. 
‘iron road’. 

chemise, n., woman’s undergarment. — F., ‘shirt’, 
fr. Late L. camisa , camisia (whence also It. cami- 
cia , Sp. camisa , O Proven?. camiza), borrowed 
from Teutonic through the medium of Gaulish. 
Cp. OHG. hemidi (MHG. hemede , hemde, G. 
Hemd ), OFris. heme the, OS. hemithi , OE. he- 
mede , ‘shirt’, fr. Teut. *hamipia, fr. base *ha - 
ma(ri)-, ‘covering, cover’, fr. I.-E. base *kem- , 
*kam-, ‘to cover’. See hame, heaven, shame, 
and cp. camise, camisado, camisole, 
chemisette, n., a kind of bodice worn by women. 

— K, lit. ‘a little shirt*, dim in. of chemise. See 
chemise and -ette. 

chemist, n. — F. chimiste , fr. chimie, ‘chemistry’. 

See alchemy and -ist. Derivative: chemist-ry , n. 
chemo-, combining form denoting relation to 
chemical actions or chemicals. — See chemic. 
chemosis, n., swelling of the conjunctiva (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. ‘affection of the 

eye in which the cornea swells like a cockle- 
shell’, fr. XW^U 'a yawning, gaping; cockleshell’, 
which is rel. to xodveiv, ‘to yawn, gape’; fr. 
I.-E. base *ghei -, *ghi-, ‘to gape, yawn’. See 
chaos and -osis and cp. chela, ‘claw’, 
chemotherapy, n., — Coined by the Jewish bac- 
teriologist and chemist Paul Ehrlich (1854-1915) 
fr. chemo- and therapy. 

Chen, n., a genus of geese, the snowgoose (orni- 
thol.) — Gk. yip, ‘goose’, rel. to Boeotian y&v, 
for *xfa ‘goose’. See goose and cp. words there 
referred to. 

chen-, form of cheno- before a vowel, 
chenevixite, n., a copper and iron arsenate ( min- 
eral .) — Named after the Irish chemist Richard 
Chenevix who analyzed it. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

chenille, n., tufted cord of silk, wool, etc. — F., 
prop, ‘caterpillar’, fr. L. canicula , ‘a little dog’, 
dimin. of canis , ‘dog’. See canine, 
cheno-, before a vowel chen-, combining form 
meaning ‘goose*. — Gk. x 7 ^ - * fr- X 7 ^* 

gen. x 7 }^?, ‘goose’. See Chen,. 

Chenopodiaceae, n. pi., the goosefoot family 
(bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Chenopodium with 
suff. -aceae. 

chenopodiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Chenopodium, n., a genus of plants of the goose- 
foot family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘goosefoot’, fr. 
Gk. x^ v > 8 en - X 7 )^?* ‘goose’, and ttou?, gen. 
7To8og, ‘foot’. Soe cheno- and -pod. 
cheque, n. — The British spelling of check, ‘a 
written order to a bank’ (q.v.) 
chequer, n. — See checker, 
cherish, tr. v. — ME. cherischen , fr. OF. cheriss -, 
pres. part, stem of cherir (F. chdrir), ‘to hold 
dear, cherish’, fr. cher, ‘dear’, fr. L. cants 
(whence also It., Sp., Port, caro , OProven?., 
Catal. car). See charity and verbal suff. -ish 
and cp. caress. Derivatives: cherish-er, n., cher- 
ish-ing, adj., cherish-ing-ly, adv. , cherish-ment , n . 
chema, n., any of the fishes of the family Ser- 
ranidae. — Sp., ‘a fish resembling a salmon, 
ruffle’, fr. Late L. acernia , which is rel. to Gk. 
&xepva» a word glossed by Hesychius; of un- 
known origin. 

cheroot, n., a kind of cigar. — Tamil iuruftu, 
‘roll, cigar’, fr. surul, ‘curl 1 , 
cherry, n. — ME. chery, fr. ONF. cherise (F. ce- 
rise), fr. VL. *ceresia, fr. Imperial L. cerasium, 



fr. Gk. x£paao?, which prob. derives fr. Akkad. 
karshu , ‘stone fruit’. Cp. Kepaoou?, name of a 
town in Pontus, lit. ‘(the town) abounding in 
cherries’. The s in ONF. cherise was mistaken 
for the pi. suff. and consequently dropped in 
English. Cp. cerise, kirsch. Cp. also merry, ‘the 
wild black cherry’. 

Derivatives: cherry , tr. v., cherri-ed, adj. 
Chersonese, n., a peninsula. — L. chersonesus , fr. 
Gk. xepoovTjaoc, ‘peninsula’, which is com- 
pounded of x^pooc;, ‘dry, hard, barren’, and 
v9jcro<;, ‘island’. The first element is cogn. with 
OI. har$ate, hrsyati , ‘becomes stiff, bristles’, 
L. horrere, ‘to stand on end, bristle, shudder, 
tremble’. See horror and cp. -choerus. For the 
second element see neso-. 
chert, n., a kind of quartz. — Of uncertain origin, 
cherub, n. — Heb. k l rtibh, ‘winged angel’, prob. 
rel. to Akkad, kardbu , ‘to bless’, karibu , ‘one 
who blesses’, epithet of the bull-colossus, and to 
Heb. berdkh , ‘he blessed’, b i rakhd h , ‘blessing’. 
See berakah and cp. griffin. 

Derivatives: cherub-ic, cherub-ic-al , adjs., che- 
rub-ic-al-ly , adv. 

chervil, n., an aromatic plant. — OE. cerfille , fr. 
L. chaerephyllum , fr. Gk. xotip£<puXXov, which is 
compounded of xalpetv, ‘to rejoice’, and <puX- 
Xov, ‘leaf’. The first element is rel. to yapi?, 
‘grace’; see Charis. For the second element see 
phyllo-. 

Cheshire cat. — Named from the county of 
Cheshire in England. 

Cheshire cheese. — So called because it is made 
chiefly in the county of Cheshire in England. 
Cheshvan, n. — See Heshvan. 
chesil, also chisel, n., gravel, shingle. — OE. cio- 
sol , cisil, cysel, rel. to OHG. kisil, MHG. kisel, 
G. Kiesel , ‘pebble, flint’, diminutives formed 
from Teut. base *kiso (whence also MHG. kis, 
G. Kies, ‘gravel’), corresponding to I.-E. base 
*geis- y ‘gravel’, whence Lith. ziezdra , ‘gravel’, 
ziezdros, ‘coarse sand’, OPruss. sixto, ‘sand’. Cp. 
the first element in kieselguhr. 
chess, n. — ME. ches , fr. OF. esches, ‘chess’, 
oblique case of eschec, ‘check’. Modern French 
also differentiates between the sing, ichec , 
‘check’, and the pi. echecs, ‘chess’. See check, 
‘a sudden stop’, 

chessel, n., cheese vat. — Compounded of cheese 
and well, n. 

chest, n. — ME. chest , chist, fr. OE. cest, ciste , 
fr. L. cista (whence also ON.j OHG. kista , 
MDu., MHG., G. kiste, Du. kist), fr. Gk. xloxy), 
‘basket’, which prob. means lit. ‘wicker basket’, 
and is cogn. with OIr. cess, ciss, ‘basket’, ain- 
chess, ‘bread basket’. Cp. cisium, cist, cistern, 
kist. 

Derivative : chest , 'tr. v. 

chesterfield, n., 1) a kind of overcoat; 2) a kind 
of sofa. — Named after one of the Earls of 
Chesterfield (19th cent.) 

chestnut, n. — Shortened fr. chesten nut , fr. ME. 
chesteine, chasteine, fr. OF. chastaigne (F. chatai- 
gne ), fr. L. castanea, fr. Gk. (xapua) xaa-aveia, 
fr. xaarxavov, ‘chestnut’, which is commonly 
derived fr. Kaaxavl?, a town in Pontus, but in 
reality a loan word from a language of Asia 
Minor ; cp. Arm. kask, ‘chestnut’, kaskeni, ‘chest- 
nut tree’. The town Kaaxavic; is named after the 
fruit and lit. means ‘Chestnut Town’. Cp. castanet. 
Derivative : chestnut , intr. v. 
cbeth, n., name of the 8th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Heb. heth , lit. ‘fence, barrier’ (cp. 
Arab, hdfa, ‘he encompassed, fenced’); so called 
in allusion to the ancient Hebrew form of this 
letter. Cp. eta. 

cheval-de-frise, n. pi., chevaux-de-frise, a series of 
projecting spikes (mil.) — F., lit. ‘Friesland 
horse’; so called because it was first used in 
Friesland. For the etymology of cheval see 
cavalry. 

cheval glass, a long mirror swung in a frame. - 
F. cheval , ‘horse’, fr. L. caballus. See cavalry, 
chevalier, n., horseman, knight. — F., fr. Late L. 
caballarius, fr. L. caballus. See cavalier, 
cheveril, n., soft leather made of the skin of a 
kid. — ME. c.hevrelle, fr. OF. chevrele (F. che- 
vreau), ‘kid’, dimin. of chievre (F. chivre), ‘goat’. 



See chevron. 

chevet, n., the apsidal east end of the choir of 
a church (archit.) — F., ‘pillow, apse’, fr/OF. 
chevetz, fr. L. cap ilium, ‘covering for the head’, 
fr. caput, gen. capitis, ‘head’. See capital, adj., 
and cp. tete-beche. 

chevin, n., the chub. — Cp. F. chevanne ; of un- 
known origin. 

cheviot, n., cloth made from wool of sheep of 
Cheviot Hills. — Named from the Cheviot Hills, 
the range forming the borderland between Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

chevron, n., 1) a beam, rafter; 2) a ^ shaped 
mark (her.) — F., ‘rafter, joist, chevron’, fr. 
VL. *caprionem, acc. of *caprio, fr. L. caper , 
gen. caprl, ‘goat’. See cabriolet, 
chevrotain, n., a very small ruminant mammal, 
(Tragulus kanchil); the mouse deer. — F., di- 
min. of OF. chevrot, itself a dimin. formed fr. 
chievre (F. chivre), ‘she-goat’, fr. L. capra. See 
cabriolet and cp. prec. word, 
chevy, also chivy, n., a) a hunting cry ; b) a hunt, 
chase; tr. and intr. v., to hunt, chase. — 
Shortened from Chevy chase, from the 16th 
cent, ballad of Chew Chase, a name corrupted 
from orig. Cheviot chase. 
chew, tr. and intr. v. — ME. chewen , fr. OE. ceo- 
wan , rel. to MLG. keuwen, Du. kauwen, OHG. 
kiuwan , MHG. kiuwen , MG. kiiwen , ‘to chew’ 
(whence G. kauen, ‘to chew’; but cp. G. wieder- 
kduen, ‘to chew the cud’, fr. MHG. kiuwen) and 
to ON. tyggva (dissimilated fr. *kyggva), and 
cogn. with OSlav. zivg, zivati, ‘to chew’, Lith. 
zidunos (pi.), Lett, zaunas (pi.), ‘jaw; gill’, Pers. 
Javidan, ‘to chew’, Toch. swa, ‘to eat’. L. gingiva, 
‘gum’, is not cognate with the above words. Cp. 
chaw. 

Derivatives: chew , n., chew-er, n., chew-y, adv. 
cheyney, n., a woolen fabric. — Lit. ‘china ware’. 
The word represents the former pronunciation 
of China. 

Chian, adj., pertaining to the island Chios. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Chius, fr. Gk. Xto?, 
name of an island off the coast of Asia Minor. 
Chian, also chian, n, — Short for Chian wine. 
Chiante, n., a kind of dry red wine. — Named 
from the Chianti Mountains in Tuscany, Italy, 
chiaroscuro, n., use of light and shade in paint- 
ing, drawing, etc. — It., lit. ‘clear dark’, fr. 
chiaro, ‘clear’, and oscuro, ‘dark’, fr. L. cldrus , 
‘clear’, resp. obsciirus, ‘dark’. See clear and 
obscure. 

chiasms, n., a crossing or decussation (amt.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xtaajxa, 'two things placed cross- 
wise’, which is rel. to xwc<*(A<k, ‘a placing cross- 
wise’. See chiasmus and -ma. 

Derivatives : chiasm-al, chiasm- ic, adjs. 
chiasmus, inversion of word order. — ModL., fr. 
Gk. ‘a placing crosswise’, fr. xicfcC«v, 

‘to write the letter x\ fr- X e ^» XC name of the 
22nd letter in the Greek alphabet. Cp. chiasma. 
chiastic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized by 
chiasmus. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. xfoua- 
t 6 <;, ‘marked with a x» arranged diagonally’, 
fr. xiafcw, ‘to write the letter x’- See prec. 
word. 

chiastolite, n., a variety of andalusite (mineral.) 
— Compounded of Gk. ylQLaxbc, (see prec. 
word) and X£& oq, ‘stone’. See -lite, litho-. 
chiaus, n., a Turkish messenger. — Turk, chd- 
wush, chaush. See chouse, 
chiave, n., clef (music). — It., ‘key’, fr. L. cldvem , 
act?, of clavis, ‘key*, whence also F. clef \ ‘key’. 
See clavicle and cp. clef, conclave, 
chibouk, chibouque, n., a Turkish tobacco 
pipe. — F. chibouque , fr. Turk, chubuq, chibuq, 
‘pipe*, prop, meaning ‘stick, staff, tube’, and 
rel. to chub, ‘stick, staff’, 
chlbrit, n., elemental mercury supposed to pro- 
duce metals (alchemy). — Arab, chibrft, ‘sulfur’, 
rel. to Heb. gophrtth, Jewish-Aram. guphrithd , 
kubhrithd, Christ. -Palest. Aram, guphri, Syr. 
kebhrithd , Akkad, kupritu , ‘brimstone, sulfur*, 
chic, n., style, elegance. — F., prob. fr. G. Schick, 
‘fitness, tact, skill’, fr. MHG. schicken, ‘to ar- 
range, set in* order’, whence G. schicken, ‘to 
send’, Geschick, ‘fitness, aptness, fate, destiny’, 
Schick sal, S chick ung, ‘fate, destiny’. 
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Derivatives: chic, adj. and tr. v. 
chicane, n., chicanery. — F., ‘quibble, evasion’, 
fr. chicaner. See chicane, v. 
chicane, intr. v., to trick. — F. chicaner , ‘to 
quibble, wrangle, quarrel’, of uncertain origin; 
prob. not related to MHG. sckicken , ‘to arran- 
ge, set in order’ (see chic). 

Derivatives: chican-er, n., chicanery (q.v.) 
chicanery, n., trickery, quibbling, sophistry. — 
F. chicanerie , fr. chicaner. See chicane, v. and 

-ery. 

chich, n., the chick-pea (obsol.) — F. chiche. See 
chick-pea. 

chick, n. — Shortened form of chicken, 
chickadee, n., the black-capped titmouse. — Imi- 
tative of its note. 

chickaree, n., the red squirrel of North America. 
— Imitative of its cry; 

chicken, n. and adj. — ME. chiken , fr. OE. cicen, 
cycen , rel. to MDu. kiekijen, kuken , Du. kieken, 
kuiken , ON. kjuklingr , Swed. kyckling , Dan. 
kylling, G. Kiichlein , ‘chicken’. AH these words 
are diminutives formed fr. base *kjuk-, imitative 
of the sound characteristic of a chicken. Cp. 
cock. 

chickling, n., a small chicken. — Formed fr. 
chick with dimin. suff. -ling, 
chick-pea, n. — F. pois chiche , chiche , fr. earlier 
cice , fr. L. cicer , ‘chick-pea’, whence also It. 
cece, OProvenp. ceze. Cp. Arm. sisern, ‘chick- 
pea’. Cp. also OHG. chihkira (whence MHG. 
kicher , G. Kichererbse ), ‘chick-pea’, which is a 
loan word fr. L. cicera, pi. of cicer , but was in- 
fluenced in form by the unrelated Gk. xtx^piov, 
‘chicory’. Cp. also OPruss. keekers, ‘chick-pea’, 
which' was prob. also borrowed fr. L. cicer. 
chide, n., a gummy substance. — Nahuatl chictli. 
chicory, n. — F. chicorie , fr. earlier cicoree , fr. 
L. cichoreum , fr. Gk. xix^piov, xix^peta, xtx&>p?j, 
fr. OEgypt. kehsher. Cp. succory, 
chide, intr. and tr. v. — ME. chiden, fr. OE. ctdan, 
of unknown origin. 

Derivatives : chid-er, n., chid-ing , adj., chid-ing- 
ly , adv., chid-ing-ness, n. 
chief, n. — ME. chief, chef, fr. OF. (= F.) chef, 
fr. VL. *capum, fr. L. caput, ‘head’. See capital, 
adj., and cp. chef, chieftain, achieve, mischief. 
Derivatives: chief, adj., chiefly , adv. 
chieftain, n. — ME. chevetein , cheftayn , fr. OF. 
chevetain, fr. Late L. capitdneus, ‘head, chief’, 
fr. L. caput , gen. capitis , ‘head’. See prec. word 
and cp. capitan, captain. Cp. also prec. word. 
Derivatives: chieftain-cy , n., chieftain-ess, n., 
chieftain-ry , n. 

ehiffehaff, n., the bird Phylloscopus collybita. — 
Imitative of its note. 

chiffon, n., a sheer silk fabric used for women’s 
dresses. — F., fr. chiffe, ‘rag’, pi. ‘clothes’, fr. 
Arab, shiff, ‘light garment’, fr. shdffh, it was fine 
and transparent’ (said of materials). 

Derivative: chiffon, adj. 

chiffonier, n., a high chest of drawers. — F. chif- 
fonnier , fr. chiffon, ‘rag’. See prec. word and -ier. 
chigger, n., i) the larva of certain mites; 2) chi- 
goe. — Fr. chigoe (q.v.) 

chignon, n., coil of hair worn at the back of the 
head. — F., orig. ‘nape of the neck’, fr. VL. 
*catenidnem, acc. of *catenid , fr. L. catena , 
‘chain’, which first became chaaignon , then 
chaignon; the change of this latter to chignon 
as well as the sense development of this word, 
are due to the influence of F. tignon , ‘coil of 
hair’. See chain and cp. concatenation, 
chigoe, n., a flea (Sarcopsylla penetrans ) — Of 
W. Indian origin. Cp. chigger. 
chil-, form of chilo- before a vowel, 
chilblain, n. — Compounded of chill and Main, 
child, n. — ME. childe (pi. childre ), fr. OE. cild 
(pi. cildru ), rel. to Goth, kilpei, ‘womb’, inkilpo, 
‘woman with child’, OSwed. ku Icier, kolder, 
Swed. kull, Dan. kuld, ‘children of the same 
marriage; litter’, and cogn. with 01. jaf ha- 
ram (for *jalth-dram), ‘belly, womb’. Cp. kilt. 
Derivatives: Childermas (q.v.), child-hood, n., 
child-ish, adj., child-like, adj., child- ness, n. 
Childermas (day), n. — OE. cildramaesse (daeg), 
compounded of cildra , cildru, pi. of cild, ‘child* 
(see prec. word), and Mass (q.v.) 



chili, n. — See chilli. 

chiliad, n., 1) a thousand; 2) a thousand years. — 
Gk. xTXiac, gen. x^ l «8o<;, ‘the number one 
thousand’, fr. xiXioi, ‘a thousand’, which is of 
uncertain origin. It is perh. cogn. with OI, 
sahasram and with L. mille, ‘a thousand’. See 
mile and cp. next word and chiliasm. For the 
ending see suff. -ad. 

chiliarch, n., the commander .of a thousand men. 
— Gk. xtktapx?)?, X^ a PX°S« compounded of 
xlXtot, ‘a thousand’, and dpx<k, ‘leader, chief, 
ruler’. See prec. word and -arch, 
chiliarchy, n., the office of a chiliarch. — Gk. 
XtXuxpxla, fr. yXk\ l xpyr i c 3 , yiyiocpx 0 ^ See prec. 
word and suff. -y (representing Gk. -la), 
chiliasm, n., the doctrine of the millennium. — 
Gk. xtku*op.6g, fr. x^ l “S» ‘the number one 
thousand’. See chiliad. 

chiliasf,n.,a believer in the doctrine of chiliasm. — 
Gk. yJXiaaTYjq, rel. to xtXtaap,6<;. See prec. word. 
Derivative: chiliast-ic, adj. 
chill, n. — ME. chele, fr. OE. ,cete, ciele, ‘cold’, 
rel. to OE. calan, ‘to be cold’. See cool. 
Derivatives: chill, adj. and intr. and tr. v., chill- 
ing, adj., chill-ing-ly, adv., chill-y, adj., chill- i- 
ness, n. 

chilli, n., the dried pod of Capsicum. — Sp. chili, 
fr. Nahuatl chilli. 

chillo, n., a colored cotton material. — Sp. chilla, 
fr. chillo n , ‘showy, tawdry’, lit. ‘crying, loud, 
shrill’, fr. chillar , ‘to scream, cry’, fr. L. sibilare, 
‘to hiss, whistle’, whence also OProveng. siflar, 
F. siffter. It. zufolare, ‘to hiss, whistle’. See 
sibilant and cp. siffle, zufolo. 
chillum, n., 1) part of the hookah containing the 
tobacco; 2) the act of smoking the tobacco. — 
Hind, chilam. 

chilo-, before a vowel, chil-, combining form 
meaning ‘lip’ or ‘lips’. — Gk. x«=tXo-, fr- X zTk0 ^ 
‘lip’, rel. to yeXtiw), ‘lip, jaw’, and prob. cogn. . 
with ON. gjdlnar (pi.), ‘gills’. See gill, ‘organ 
of respiration’, and cp. the second element in 
Megachile. 

Chiltern Hundreds, the hundreds of Burnham, 
Desborough and Stoke, in Buckinghamshire, 
England. — See hundred (in its historical sense). 
To accept the Chiltern Hundreds means ‘to resign 
from Parliament’, prop, ‘to accept an office 
under the crown’ (which disqualifies a Member 
of Parliament). 

chilver, n., a ewe lamb {dial. Eng.) — OE. cilfor- 
lamb, ceolforlamb, ‘ewe lamb’, rel. to OHG. kil- 
bur (neut.), kilburra (fern.), of s.m., OE. cealf 
‘calf’. See calf, ‘young of a cow’. 

Chimaphila, n., a genus of plants of the winter- 
green family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘winter- 
loving’, fr. Gk. xetpwc, ‘winter’, and <piXeIv, ‘to 
love’. For the first element see chimera, for the 
second see -phile. 

chimb, n. — See chime, ‘rim of a cask’, 
chime, n., a set of bells. — ME. chimbe , chymbe , 
‘cymbal’, fr. OF. chimble , cimble , cimbe, fr. L. 
cymbalum, ‘cymbal’. See cymbal. 

Derivatives: chime , tr. and intr. v., chim-er, n. 
chime, chimb, n., rim of a cask. — ME. chimbe, 
from the stem of OE. cimbing, ‘joint’, which is 
rel. to Du. kim, ‘chime’, G. Kimme , dial. Swed. 
kimb, kimbe , ‘edge’. These words prob. stand 
in gradational relationship to comb. Cp. dial. 
Swed. kim, ‘cockscomb’, 
chimer, chi mere, n., a robe worn by bishops. — 
MF. chamarre , samarre, ‘a loose gown’, fr. Sp. 
zamarra, fr. Arab, samm&r , ‘weasel, marten’. 
Cp. It. zimarra , ‘robe; cassock’, which was 
formed with vowel dissimilation fr. Sp. zamarra. 
F. simarre , ‘robe; cassock’, is a loan word fr. It. 
zimarra. Cp. cymar, simar, zimarra. 
chimera, chimaera, n., a monster with lion’s head, 
goat’s body and serpent’s tail {Greek mythol.) — 
L. chimaera , fr. Gk. x^atpa, ‘a young she- 
goat’, which is rel. to x^«p6?, ‘a young he- 
goat\ lit. ‘one winter old’, fr. xeiptoc, ‘winter’, 
which is cogn. with L. hie ms, ‘winter’, hlbernus, 
‘pertaining to winter, wintry’. See hibernate and 
cp. chiono-, the first element in Chiiiiaphila and 
the second element in Hedychium and in iso- 
cheime. 

Derivatives: chimer-ic , chimer-ic-al , adjs. 



chimere, n. — See chimer. 
chimney, n. — ME. chimenee, fr. OF. cheminee 
(F. cheminee), fr. Late hr (camera) caminata, 
‘(a room) provided with a chimney’, fr. L. ca- 
minus, ‘forge, hearth’, fr. Gk. xdqnvoq, which is 
id. to xapapa, ‘vaulted chamber’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qam-, *qem-, ‘to bend, vault’. See camera and 
cp. words there referred to. 
chimpanzee, n. — From a S. African native word, 
chin, n. — ME., fr. OE. cin, rel. to OS., OHG. 
kirtni, ON kinn, MHG. kinne, Cj. Kinn, ‘chin’„ 
Goth, kinnus, ‘cheek’, and cogn. withOI. hdnuh, 
‘chin*, Avestic zdnu- (in compounds), ‘chin*, 
Toch. A fanwem, ‘both jaws’, Arm. cnawt, 
‘jawbone, cheek’, Gk. y£vo<;, ‘the lower jaw, 
cheek, chin’, ylvEiov, ‘chin’, L. gena, ‘cheek’, 
Lith. zdndas, ‘jawbone’, Lett, zuods, ‘chin’, W., 
Bret., MCo. gen, ‘jawbone, chin’, OIr. gin, giun , 
‘mouth’. Cp. gena, genial, ‘pertaining to the 
chin’, genio-, genyo-, gnathic. 

Derivatives : chin, tr. v., chinn-ed , chinn-y, adjs. 
China, n. — Fr. Chin or Hsin, name of the First 
Dynasty of China (255-206 B.C.E.). This word 
lit. means ‘man’. Cp. cheyney, chine, sinology. 
Cp. also serge, Seric, silk, 
china, n. — Short for orig. chinaware , i.e. ‘ware 
from China’. See prec. word, 
chinar, also cheenar, n., the Oriental plane tree 
{platanus Orientalis). — Pers. chinar. 
chinch, n., the bedbug. — Sp. chinche, fr. L. c\- 
micem, acc. of cimex, ‘bedbug’. See cimex. 
chinchilla, n., a small S. American rodent. — 
Sp., a hybrid coined from a S. American native 
name and the Spanish dimin. suff. -ilia. 
chin-chin, n., polite salutation; ceremonious talk. 

— Chin, ts’ing-ts'ing , lit. ‘please-please’. 
chincough, n., whooping cough. — Contraction 

of chink cough. The first element of this word 
is rel. to the first element in Fris. kinkhoast, 
MLG. kinkhoste, Du. kinkhoest, ‘whooping 
cough’, fr. Teut. *kink-, a nasalized form of the 
imitative base *kik-, ‘to pant, gasp’, whence 
MHG. kichen, ‘to pant’. Cp. G. keuchen , ‘to 
pant, gasp’, which is a blend of MHG* kichen, 
‘to pant’, and kuchen, ‘to breathe’. Cp. kinkhost. 
For the second element see cough, 
chine, n., 1) a fissure {obsol.); 2) a narrow valley. 

— ME., fr. OE. cinu, rel. to OE. cinan, ‘to gape, 
crack’, OS., OHG. kinan, ‘to germinate’, Goth. 
uskeinan , G. keimen , of s.m., MDu. ktne, OS. 
kin, G. Keim, ‘germ’, fr. I.-E. base *gii-, *gi-, 
‘to germinate, rise (said of flowers); to cleave, 
split’. See key, n., and cp. chink, ‘crack’, chit, 
‘sprout’. 

chine, n., backbone of an animal. — ME. chyne, 
‘back’, fr. OF. eschine (F. e chine), fr. Frankish 
*skina. Cp. OHG. scina, ‘needle, prickle; shin- 
bone’, and see shin. 

chin6, adj., figured after the Chinese fashion. — 
F., pp. of chiner , ‘to color differently, mottle, 
figure’, lit. ‘to color after the Chinese fashion’, 
fr. Chine, ‘China’. See china. 

Chinee, n., a Chinese (vulg.) — Back formation 
fr. Chinese, which was mistaken for a plural. 
Chinese, adj. and n. — Formed fr. China with 
suff. -ese. 

chink, n., split, crack. — Formed fr. chine, ‘fis- 
sure’, with dimin. suff. -k. 

Derivatives: chink, tr. v., chink-y, adj. 
chink, n., a sharp clinking sound; intr. and tr. v., 
to make, resp. to cause to make, this sound. — 
Of imitative origin. 

Chink, n., a Chinese {slang). — Fr. Chinee. 
Chinook, n., a N. American Indian. — Native 
name of a N. American Indian tribe living in 
the Columbia River region, 
chintz, n., printed cotton cloth. — Orig. written 
chints , fr. the sing, chint, fr. Hind, chinf, ‘spotted 
cloth*, fr. OI. citrdh, ‘bright, spotted’. See 
cheetah. 

Chiococca, n., a genus of plants of the madder 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
Xicov, ‘snow’, and x6xxoq, ‘kernel, berry’. See 

chiono- and coccus. 

Chiogenes, n., a genus of plants of the huckle- 
berry family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘offspring of 
snow’, fr. Gk. x i ^ v > ‘snow’, and yevo^, ‘race, 
‘descent, gender, kind’ (see chiono- and genus); 
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so called from the snowwhite color of its berries. 
Cp. E. snowberry. 

Chionanthus, n., a genus of plants of the olive 
family (. bot .) — ModL., lit. ‘snow flower’, fr. Gk. 
Xiwv, ‘snow’, and avftog, ‘flower’ (see chiono- 
and anther); so called from the snowwhite color 
of its flowers. 

chiono-, before a vowel chion-, combining form 
meaning ‘snow’. — Gk. /iovo-, x tov_ > fr., x^v 
(for *xu&jjl), 8 en - ‘snow’, which is rel. 

to x e ^ a » X e( 't JLC ^ v > ‘winter’, yj.iJiOc.poQ, ‘a young 
he-goat’, lit. ‘one winter old’. See chimera, 
chip, tr. and intr. v. — ME. chippen , fr OE -cip- 
pian, rel. to Du. kippen, G. kippen, ‘to cut’, and 
in gradational relationship to E. chop, ‘to cut*. 
Derivatives: chipp-er , n., chipp-ing, n. and adj., 
chipp-y , adj. and n. 

chipmunk, chipmuck, n., a small American squir- 
rel. — Corruption of Algonquian achitamon , 
‘red squirrel’, lit. ‘headfirst’. 

Chippendale, adj. — Named after Thomas Chip- 
pendale, a famous English cabinetmaker 
( 1718 - 79 ). 

chlr-, form of chiro- before a vowel, 
chlragra, n., pain in the hand {tried.) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. xeipcfcypa, ‘gout in the hand’, which 
is compounded of x^p> ‘hand’, and Aypoi, ‘a 
catching, seizure’. For the first element see 
chiro-, chir-. The second element is rel. to Gk. 
iYpkw, ‘to take, catch’, and cogn. with OIr. 
dr (for *agra), ‘defeat’, W. aer, ‘battle, struggle’, 
OCo. hair, ‘disaster’. Cp. dentagra, pellagra, 
podagra. 

chiral, adj., pertaining to the hand. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. x^p, ‘hand’ (see chiro-), and -al, 
a suff. of Latin origin. 

chirapsia, n., friction, massage (med.) — Medical 
L., compounded of chir- and Gk. a^iq, 
‘a touching, fastening’. See apsis, 
chlrata, n., the plant Swertia chirata. — Hind. 
chir ait a, fr. OI. kirdta tikta, lit. ‘the bitter plant 
of the people called Kiratas ’. 
chirm, n., noise. — ME., fr. OE. cirm, cerm, 
‘shout, cry, noise’. Cp. charm, ‘song of birds*, 
chirm, intr. v., to make a noise, to chirp. — ME. 
chirmen, fr. OE. cirmati, ‘to shout, cry’, fr. cirm . 
See prec. word. 

chiro-, before a vowel chir-, combining form 
meaning ‘hand’. — Gk. x ei P 0_ » X ei P“» fr * X^P* 
gen. x et P^> ‘hand’, cogn. with Toch. A tsar, 
B far, Hitt, keshshar, kishshar , Arm. jern, gen. 
jeritt. Alb. dore (fr. I.-E. *gherd~), ‘hand’, fr. 
I.-E. base *gher~, ‘to seize, take, hold, close, en- 
velope’, whence also OI. hdrati , ‘brings, carries, 
takes away, robs*, Gk. x^P™^ ‘enclosure*, 
Xop<S?, ‘dance in a ring, dance’, L. hortus , ‘gar- 
den’, Goth, gards , ‘house’, OE. geard, ‘piece of 
land, garden, yard’. See yard, ‘enclosure’, and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also cheiro-, 
chirurgeon, enchiridion. Cp. also chorion, chorus, 
chronic, and the second element in Dashahara 
and in vihara. 

chirograph, n., a formally written legal document. 
— F. chirographe , fr. L. chirographum, fr. Gk. 
XEip6Ypaq>ov, neut. of x&tp^ypoupoc, ‘written 
with the hand’, which is compounded of yeip, 
gen. xetp<k» ‘hand’, and -ypa<po<;, fr. ypaqpeiv, ‘to. 
write’. See chiro- and -graph, 
chirography, n., handwriting. — Cp. Gk. x tl P°~ 
Ypoc<pia, ‘a written testimony’, and see prec. 
word and -y (representing Gk. -ta). 

Derivative: chirograph-ic, adj. 
chiromancer, n., a palmist. — See next word and 
agential suff. -er. 

chiromancy, n., palmistry. — Lit. ‘divination 
from the hand’. See chiro- and -mancy. 
chiromantic, adj., pertaining to chiromancy. — 
Compounded of chiro- and -mantle. 

Chiron, n., a centaur famous for his knowledge 
of medicine {Greek mythol.) — L. Chiron, fr. 
Gk. XsLptov, which is a word of uncertain origin. 
It is possibly the abbreviation of x«poupy6<;, 
‘working by hand; surgeon’. See chirurgeon. 
chiropody, n., the treatment of diseases of the 
feet {med.) — Orig. ‘the treatment of the diseases 
of the hands and feet’, fr. Gk. yelp, gen. yetplx;, 
‘hand’, and trow;, gen. tzq 86 q, ‘foot*. See chiro- 
and podo-. 



Derivative: chiropodist, n. 
chiropractic, n., 1) a system of treating disease 
by adjusting the joints of the body, esp. the 
spinal column, by hand; 2) a chiropractor. — 
Compounded of Gk. xeip, gen. ytipoc,, ‘hand*, 
and 7rpoocux6s, ‘fit for action, practical’. See 
chiro- and practical. 

chiropractor, n., one who practices chiropractic. 

— See prec. word and agential suff. -or. 
Chiroptera, n. pi., the order of the bats {zool) — 

ModL., compounded of Gk. yzip, gen. yzipbQ, 
‘hand’, and 7rrepov, ‘wing*. See chiro- and ptero-. 
Chiro tes, n., a genus of burrowing lizards {zool.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. yelp, 8 en - x et P<k> ‘hand’. 
See chiro-. 

chirp, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
the next two words. 

Derivatives: chirp, n., chirp-er, n., chirping , 
adj., chirpingiy, adv. 

chirr, intr. v., to make a trilling sound (as that 
made by a grasshopper and some birds); tr.v., 
to utter with a chirr. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
churr. Cp. also prec. word. Derivative: chirr, n. 
chirrup, intr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. chirp. 
Derivatives: chirrup , n., chirrup-er, n., chirrup - 
y> adj. 

chirurgeon, n., a surgeon (archaic). — F. chirur - 
gien, fr. chirurgie , ‘surgery’, ult. fr. Gk. yei- 
poupyta, lit. ‘a working by hand’, fr. xeipoupy6?, 
‘working by hand’, which is compounded of 
Xcip, ‘hand’, and 2 pyov, ‘work*. See chiro- and 
ergon and cp. surgeon, which is a doublet of 
chirurgeon. Cp. also Chiron. 

Derivative: chirurgeoniy , adv. 
chirurgery, n. (archaic). — See surgery, which is 
a doublet of chirurgery, and cp. prec. word, 
-chirurgia, combining form meaning ‘-surgery*. 

— Fr. Gk, x«poupyta; see chirurgeon. 
chirurgie, chirurgical, adj. (archaic). — L. chirur- 

gicus (whence also F. chirurgique ), fr. Gk. x«- 
poupyix6<;, ‘worked by hand’, fr. xetpoupyia. See 
chirurgeon, and -ic. 

chisel, n., a cutting instrument. — ME., fr. AF. 
chisel , corresponding to OF. cisel (F. ciseau), 
fr. VL. *cisellus, which was altered fr. *caesettus, 
‘cutting instrument*, fr. L. caesus, pp. of caedere, 
‘to cut*. Cp. L. cisdrium, ‘cutting instrument’, 
and see cement Derivatives : chisel, tr. v., chisel(l) 
-ed, adj., chisel (l)-er, n. 
chisel, n. — A var. of chesil. 
chit, n., a shoot, sprout. — OE. cip , ‘germ, shoot, 
sprout’, rel. to cinan, ‘to gape, crack’. See chine, 
‘a narrow valley’. Derivatives: chit, intr. v., to 
shoot, sprout, chitt-y, adj. 
chit, n., 1) a young animal (obsol.) ; 2) a child. — 
Prob. a var. of kit kitten. Cp. dial. E. chit, ‘cat, 
kitten’. 

chit, chitty, n., a short letter. — Hind, chiffhi , fr. 
OI. citrdh, ‘bright, marked, spotted*. See cheetah, 
chit-chat, n. — Reduplication of chat, 
chitin, n., a substance forming the hard covering 
of insects and other invertebrates ( biochem .) — 
F. chitine, fr. Gk. x^rcov, ‘undergarment, coat of 
mail, any coat or covering*. See chiton, 
chitinous, adj., of the nature of chitin. — Formed 
fr. chitin with suff. -ous. 

chiton, n., a garment worn by both sexes in ancient 
Greece. — Gk. x lT <^ v » I° n - xi&c&v, borrowed — 
through the medium of the Phoenicians — from 
the Semites. Cp. Heb. kuttdneth, Aram, kittand , 
Arab, kattdn , Akkad, kitinnu , ‘linen*, Akkad. 
kitintu , ‘linen garment*. Cp. also chitin, tunic. 
Xtrtov occurs in Mycenaean Greek as early as 
the 15th century. See Michael Ventris and John 
Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
(Cambridge University Press), Index, s.v. Semitic 
Loanwords. Cp. the words chrysalis, cumin , se- 
sam. 

chitter, intr. y. — Of imitative origin. Cp. chatter, 
twitter. 

chitterling, n., usually pi. chitterlings, the small 
intestines of pigs. — Rel. to OE. ewid, ‘womb*, 
ON. kvidr, ‘belly*, Goth, qipus, ‘womb’, MHG. 
kutel , G. Kutteln, ‘guts, bowels; tripe; chitter- 
lings’, and cogn. with L. botulus, ‘sausage*. See 
bowel. For the ending see suff. -ting, 
chitty, n., a short letter. — Hind, chifthi. See 
chit, 'a short letter’. 



chivaleresque, adj. — Formed fr. chivalry with 
suff. -esque, on analogy of F. chevaleresque. 
chivalrous, adj. — OF. chevalereus, fr. chevalier. 
See chevalier and -ous. 

Derivatives: chivalrousiy , ad v . , c/n valrous-ness, n . 
chivalry, n. — ME. chivalrie, chivalerye, fr. OF. 
(= F.) chevalerie, ‘knighthood’, fr. chevalier, 
‘knight*. See chevalier and cp. cavalry, 
chive, n., a plant related to the onion. — ONF. 
chive, corresponding to OF. and F. cive, fr. L. 
cepa, ‘onion’. See cibol. 

chiviatite, n., a lead bismuth sulfide (mineral.) — 
Named after Chiviato in Peru. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 
chivy, n. and tr. v. — See chevy, 
chladnite, n., a variety of enstatite. — Named 
after E. F. Chladni, a writer on meteorites. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
chlamyd-, form of chlamydo- before a vowel, 
chlamydate, adj., having a mantle (zool.) — L. 
chlamydatus , ‘dressed in a chlamys’, fr. chlamys. 
See chlamys and adj. suff. -ate. 
chlamydeous, adj., having a perianth (bot.) — 
Formed fr. chlamys with suff. -eous. 
chlamydo-, before a vowel chlamyd-, combining 
form meaning ‘mantle’ (zool. and bot.) — Gk. 
XXa^iuSo-, x^apuS-, fr- x^ a P^» 8 en - 
See next word. 

chlamys, n., a short mantle worn by the ancient 
Greeks ( Greek antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. x^ a piq, 
gen. x^a^Soc;, ‘upper garment, mantle’, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

chloasma, n., a deposit of pigment in the skin 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. xX6ao(ioc, ‘green- 
ness’, fr. xXo££eiv, ‘to be green’, fr. yX6ir). See 
next word. 

ChloS, Chloe, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. XX% fr. 
XX6 y], ‘a young green shoot, young verdure’, rel. 
to yk6oQ, ‘greenish-yellow color’, x>«oa£eiv, ‘to 
be green’, yfoopoc,, ‘greenish yellow, pale green, 
green, fresh’, yok^, ‘gall*. See yellow and cp. 
choler, chlorine. Cp. also the second element in 
Buchloe, Hierochloe. 
chlor-, form of chloro- before a vowel, 
chloral, n., a colorless liquid, CCl 3 CHO ( chem .) 
— Coined fr. chlor(ine) and al(cohol). 
chlorate, n., a salt of chloric acid (chem.) — See 
chlorine and chem. suff. -ate. 

Chlorella, n., a genus of green algae (bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -ella fr. Gk. yXap6<;. 
See Chloe. 

chloric, adj., pertaining to, or obtained from, chlo- 
rine (chem.) — Formed fr. chlorine with suff, -ic. 
chloride, chlorid, n., a compound of chlorine with 
another element (chem.) — See chlorine and 
-ide, -id. 

chlorine, n., name of a nonmetallic element be- 
longing to the halogen family (chem.) — Coined 
by the English chemist Sir Humphrey Davy 
(1778-1829) fr. Gk. x^P^S. ‘greenish yellow, 
pale green, green, fresh’. See Chloe. For the 
ending see chem. suff. -ine and cp. bromine, 
fluorine, iodine. Derivative: chlorin-ous, adj. 
Chloris, n.,*name of the goddess of flowers in 
Greek mythology; later identified with the 
Roman goddess Flora (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. XXcopt*;, lit. ‘greenness, freshness’, which is 
rel. to xAcop6<s. See prec. word. 

Chloris, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — Named af- 
ter Chloris , the goddess of flowers. See prec. word, 
chloro-, before a vowel chlor-, combining form 
1) meaning light-green; 2) denoting the presence 
of chlorine in a compound. — Fr. Gk. x^to p6<;. 
See chlorine. 

chloroform, n., a volatile liquid, CHC1 3 , used as 
an anesthetic (chem.) — F. chloroforme, a hybrid 
coined by Jean-Baptiste Dumas (1800-84) in 
1834 fr- chloro- and F. formique , ‘formic’ (fr. L. 
formica , ‘ant’, see formic); so called by him in 
allusion to its capacity of forming potassium 
chloride and formic acid. 

Chloromycetin, n., an antibiotic drug of the peni- 
cillin-streptomycin family discovered by Paul 
R. Burkholder of Yale University (med.) — 
Coined fr. chloro-, Gk. ptanjc, gen. jrjxTjxoq, 
‘fungus’ (see myceto-), and chem. suff. -in. 
chlorophyll, chlorophyl, n., the green coloring 
matter of plants. — F. chlorophylle, coined by 
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the French chemists Pierre-Joseph Pelletier 
(1788-1842) and Joseph-Bienaime Caventou 
(1795-1877) fr. chloro- and Gk. <puXXov, ‘leaf’ 
See phyllo- and cp. the second element in xan- 
thophyll. 

chloroprene, n., a colorless liquid used to manu- 
facture neoprene ( chem .) — Coined fr. chloro- 
and (iso)prene. 

chlorosis, n., a kind of anemia, ‘green sickness" 
(med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -osis 
fr. Gk. x*<»>P<k» ‘greenish-yellow, pale green, 
green, fresh’. See chlorine, 
choana, n., a funnel-shaped opening ( anat .) — 
Medical L.,fr. Gk. xoivYj, ‘funnel, funnel-shaped 
hollow in the brain’, a derivative of ypi\, ‘a pour- 
ing out’, from the stem of yziw, ’to pour’, which 
is cogn. with L. funder e, ‘to pour’. See found, 
‘to cast’, and cp. chyle. Cp. also the first element 
in chonolith. 

chobdar, n., an attendant (Anglo-lnd.) — Hind. 
chobddr , fr. Pers. chobdar , lit. ‘a stick bearer’. 
For the element -dar see aumildar and cp. words 
there referred to. 

chock, n., a block of wood. ONF. chouque , rel. 
to F. soucke, ‘stump, stock, block’, fr. Gaulish 
*tsukka, which is cogn. with OE. stocc, ‘trunk, 
log, stock’. See stock and cp. chuck, n. 
Derivatives: chock , tr. v., chock-er, n. 
chocolate, n. — Sp., fr. Nahuatl chocolatl. 
Choctaw, n., name of a North- American Indian 
tribe. 

choctaw, n., name of a particular step in fancy 
ice-skating. — From prec. word. 

•choerus, combining form meaning ‘pig’, as in 
Hydrochoerus ( zool .) ModL., fr. Gk. yoXpoq, 

‘pig’, which stands for *ghor-yos and lit. means 
‘the bristle-bearing animal’, fr. I.-E. base *gher -, 
‘to bristle’, whence also Gk. x^P» ‘hedgehog’, 
L. horrere, ‘to stand on end, bristle, shudder, 
tremble’. See horror and cp. Chersonese, 
choice, n. — ME. chois, choys , fr. OF. chois (F. 
choix), fr. choisir, ‘to choose’, fr. Goth, kausjan , 
‘to prove, test’ (whence also OProveng. causir, 
‘to look at’), which is rel. to Goth, kiusan , OE. 
ceosan, ‘to choose’. See choose. 

Derivatives: choice , adj., choice-ly, adv., choice- 
ness, n. 

choir, quire, n. — ME. quer, fr. OF. cuer (F. 
chotur), fr. L. chorus, fr. Gk. x°P^» ‘dance in a 
ring’. See chorus. 

Derivative: choir, tr. and intr. v. 
choke, intr. and tr. v — ME. cheken, choken, 
aphetic for acheken, achoken , fr. OE. aceocian , 
‘to choke’, which is prob. formed fr. intensive 
pref. Q m and a Teut. base appearing in ON. kok, 
‘gullet 1 . 

Derivatives: choke, n., chok-er , n., chok-ing , 
adj., chok-ing-iy, adv., chok-y, adj. 
chokidar, n., a watchman, porter. — Hind. 
chaukl-dar, ‘watchman’, fr. chauki , ‘watching’, 
and suff. -dar, ‘holder, possessor’. For the first 
element see choky. For the second element see 
aumildar and cp. words there referred to. 
chokra, n., a boy (Anglo-lnd.) — Hind, chokra, 
*a boy’. 

choky, n., 1) a station, esp. a police station; 2) a 
jail. — Hind, chauki. Cp. the first element in 
chokidar. 

cholagogue, adj., promoting the secretion of bile 
{med.) — F., fr. Gk. yoloLyoiyoq, ‘carrying off 
bile’, which is compounded of xoXr), ‘bile’, and 
aycoyog, ‘leading’. See choler and -agogue. 
Derivatives: cholagogue , n., cholagog-ic, adj. 
cholangitis, n., inflammation of the biliary ducts 
(med.) — Medical L., compounded of Gk. 
XoXy), ‘bile’, dtyyeTov, ‘vessel’, and suff. -mg. 
See choler, angio- and -itis. 
chole-, combining form meaning ‘gall’. — See 
cholo-. 

cholecyst, n., the gall bladder (anat.) — Medical 
L. cholecyst is, incorrect formation fr. Gk. yoly], 
‘gall, bile’, and xocxig, ‘bladder, bag, pouch’. 
See choler and cyst. 

cholecyst-, form of cholecysto- before a vowel, 
cholecystitis, n., inflammation of the gall bladder. 
— Medical L., formed fr. cholecystis (see prec. 
word) with suff. -itis. 

cholecysto-, before a vowel cholecyst-, combining 



form denoting the gal! bladder. — See prec. 
word. 

choledoch, adj., conveying bile (anat.) — Gk. 
XoX7)8oxog, ‘containing bile’, compounded of 
XoXy}, ‘bile’, and 8ox6g, ‘containing, able to 
hold’, which is rel. to 8£x ecr&ca > Attic form of 
Gk. 86cec &at, ‘to receive, hold’. For the first 
element see choler. The second element is a deri- 
vative of I.-E. base *dek-, ‘to receive’, whence 
also OI. ddksati, ‘is apt, proper’, daksah , ‘apt, 
proper, clever’, L. decet , decere , ‘to be fitting 
or seemly’. See decent and cp. the second ele- 
ment in pandect and the third element in synec- 
doche. 

choledocho-, combining form meaning ‘contain- 
ing bile’. — See prec. word, 
choler, n. — ME. coler, colere, fr. OF. colere (F. 
colire), ‘choler, anger’, fr. L. cholera , fr. Gk. 
XO>ip 5 t, ‘bilious diarrhea, cholera’, fr. ydkr\, also 
x6Xog, ‘gall, bile’, which is rel. to xX6og, ‘greenish- 
yellow color’, xXocx^eiv, ‘to be green’, xXcopog, 
‘greenish-yellow, pale green, green, fresh’, and 
cogn. with Avestic zara ‘gall, bile’, L. fel , 
OSlav. zluci, Russ. zelc\ Lith. tulzis (metathesis 
for *zultis), Lett, zults, OE. gealla , galla, ‘gall, 
bile’, fr. I.-E. base *ghel -, *ghel-, ‘to shine; yel- 
low, yellowish green, green’. See yellow and cp. 
gall, ‘bile’. Cp. also next word, Chloe, Chlorella, 
chlorine, Chloris, and the second element in 
melancholy, Chrysochloris, Echinochloa. Cp. also 
the second element in bezoar. 
cholera, n. — L. cholera, fr. Gk. yoAtpoi, ‘bilious 
diarrhea’, fr. x°^)» ‘gall. bile’. See prec. word, 
choleraic, adj., related to, or resembling, cholera. 

— Formed from prec. word with suff. -ic. 
choleric, adj. — MF. (= F.) choler ique, fr. L. 

choler icus, fr. Gk. yo'XepixhQ, fr. yoXipa, (see 
choler and -ic) : first used by Chaucer. 
Derivatives: choler ic-ly, adv., choleric-ness, n. 
cholesterine, n., cholesterol. — See next word 
and chem. suff. -ine. 

cholesterol, n., a fatty alcohol (bio chem.) — Form- 
ed fr. F. cholesterine , a word coined by the 
French chemist Michel-Eugene Chevreul ([786- 
1889), and -ol, a suff. denoting an alcohol. F. 
cholesterine is formed fr. Gk. /oXt), ‘gall, bile’, 
and <TTepe6g, ‘solid’ (see chole- and stereo-), and 
is so called because it was originally found in 
gallstones. 

choliamb, n., an iambic verse having in the last 
foot a spondee (instead of an iambus) (pros.) — 
L. choliambus, fr. Gk. x<^X(a[xpog, ‘a lame iam- 
bic’, which is compounded of x<*iX6g t ‘lame’, a 
word of uncertain origin, and fapfiog, ‘iambus’. 
See iambus. 

choliambic, adj., pertaining to a choliamb. — 
Gk. x^<*t 4 ^x 6 g, fr- XtoXtcmSog. See prec. word 
and -ic. 

Derivative: choliambic , n. 
cholic, adj pertaining to the bile. — Gk. xoXLxog, 
fr. yo'Ar t , ‘bile’. See choler and -ic. 
choline, n., a crystalline base, C 5 H,5N0 2 (bio- 
chem.) — Formed with chem, suff. -ine fr. Gk. 
X0X7), ‘bile’. See choler. 

cholo-, before a vowel chol-, combining form 
meaning ‘bile’. — Gk. x°^ Q- > fr- X°^S» 

‘bile’. See choler and cp. chole-, cholic, choline, 
chololith, n., a gallstone. — Compounded of 
cholo- and Gk. Xl&og, ‘stone’. See -lith. 
Derivative: chololith-ic , adj. 
chdmage, n., stoppage, cessation from work. — 
F., fr. chdmer, ‘to cease from work’, fr. Late 
L. caumdre , fr. cauma , ‘tranquillity’. See calm 
and -age. 

chondr-, form of chondri- before a vowel, 
chondri-. — See chondro-. 
chondrify, tr. v., to convert into cartilage. — A 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. x<$v8pog, ‘cartilage’, and 
L. -ficare, fr. facer e, ‘to make, do’. See chondro- 
and -fy. 

Chondrilla, n., a genus of plants of the chicory 
family (hot.) — ModL., fr. L. chondr ille, ‘Span- 
ish succory’, fr. Gk. xovSpiXX7j, xovSptXifj, name 
of a gum-exuding plant. 

chondritis, n., inflammation of a cartilage (med.) 

— Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
x6v8pog, ‘cartilage’. See chondro-. 

chondro-, before a vowel chondr-, combining form 



meaning ‘grain’ or ‘cartilage’. — Gk. xovSpo-*, 
Xov8p-, fr. x^vSpog, ‘corn, grain, groat; carti- 
lage’, dissimilated fr. *xp6v8pog, cogn. with L. 
frendere, ‘to gnash the teeth’, OE grindan, ‘to 
grind’. See grind and cp. the second element 
in enchondroma, hypochondria, perichondrium, 
synchondrosis. Cp. also chrism, chrome, 
chondtodite, n., a yellowish red mineral. — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. xov8pd>8Y}g, 
‘granular’, fr. xpvSpoc, ‘grain’, and -<08755, ‘like’. 
See chondro- and -ode, ‘like’, 
chondroid, adj., resembling cartilage. — Formed 
fr. Gk. x^pog, ‘cartilage’, and -oeiSrjc, ‘like’, 
fr. .el8og, ‘form, shape’. See chondro- and -oid. 
chondroma, n., a cartilaginous tumor (med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -oraa fr. Gk. 
X<Sv8pog, ‘cartilage’. See chondro-. 
chonolith, n., a mass of igneous rock (geol.) — 
Compounded of xtovt], ‘melting pot, crucible’ 
and XlOog, ‘stone’. The first element is a con- 
traction of xoavrj, which derives from the stem 
of xriv, ‘to pour’, whence also yhm.r, ‘effusion’, 
XuXog, ‘juice’. See chyle and cp. words 

there referred to. For the second element see 
-tith. 

choose, tr. and intr. v. — ME. cheosen , chesen , 
chusen, fr. OE ceosan, rel. to OS., OHG. kiosan, 
ON. kjosa, OFris. kiasa, Du. kiezen, MHG., G. 
kiesen , Goth, kiusan , ‘to choose’, and to Goth. 
kausjan , ‘to prove, test’, fr. I.-E. base *geus-, 
*gus-, ‘to taste, enjoy by tasting’, whence also 
Gk. yeueoftai, ‘to taste’, L. gustare, ‘to taste, 
enjoy’, OI .jdfatijufdte, ‘enjoys’, Avestic zaosh-, 
‘to find delicious’, OIr. gu go ‘to choose’. Cp. 

OE. costian, OS., OHG. koston, ON. kosta , 
MHG., G. kosten, ‘to test, try, taste’, which are 
all related to OE. ceosan , etc. F. choisir, ‘to 
choose’, OProveng. causir, ‘to look at’, OSlav. 
kusiti , ‘to taste, try’, are Goth. loan words. Cp. 
choice. Cp. also gust, ‘relish’, disgust, and the 
second element in Fergus and in Yalkyrie. 
Derivatives: choos-er, n., choos-ing, adj., choos- 
ing -ly, adv. 

chop, tr. and intr. v., to cut. — ME. choppen, ‘to 
cut up’, in gradational relationship to ME. chap- 
pen, ‘to cut’. See chap, ‘to chop’, and cp. chip, 
Derivatives: chop, n., chopp-er , n., chopp-ing, 
adj., chopp-y , adj. 

chop, n., 1) jaw; 2) entrance of a valley or channel. 

— See chap, ‘jaw’. 

Derivative: chop, tr. v., to snap with the jaws, 
chop, tr. and intr. v., to barter. — Rel. to ME. 
cheapien, ‘to buy, bargain’. See cheap, v., and 
chapman. 

Derivative: chop, n., a barter, 
chop, n., seal, stamp; brand, quality (Anglo-lnd.) 

— Hind, chap, ‘seal, stamp’. 

chopin, chopine, n., a liquid measure. — F. cho- 
pine, fr. Du. schopen, lit. ‘a scoop’. Cp. MLG. 
schope, ‘scoop, ladle’, and see scoop and shovel. 
G. Schoppen , ‘mug’, has been reborrowed fr. 
NF. chopenne, the equivalent of F. chopine . 
chopine, n., a kind of thick-soled shoe, patten. — 

OF. chapin, fr. OSp. (= Sp.) chapin, fr. chapa, 
‘a plate of metal, foil, leather chape’, which is 
of uncertain origin. 

cbopstick, n., two small sticks used by the Chi- 
nese in place of a fork. — Compounded of 
Pidgin English chop(-chop), ‘quick’, prop, a loan 
translation of the orig. Chinese name which lit. 
means ‘the quick ones’, and E. stick, n. 
chop suey, a Chinese dish. — Chin., lit. ‘various 
pieces’; influenced in form by E. chop, ‘to cut’, 
chor-, form of choro- before a vowel, 
choragic, adj., pertaining to a choragus. — Gk. 
Xopayix6g, fr. x°P“Y^?» ‘leader of the chorus’. 
See next word and -ic. 

choragus, n., the leader of the chorus (Greek an- 
tiq.) — L., fr. Gk. xopay<k> x o P 7 lY^?> compound- 
ed of x°P<k> ‘chorus’, and the stem of tfyetv, 
‘to lead’, which is cogn. with L. agere , ‘to set 
in motion, drive, lead’. See chorus and agent, 
choral, adj. — F. choral , fr. ML. choralis, ‘per- 
taining to the chorus’, fr. L. chorus. See chorus 
and adj. suff. -al. 

choral, chorale, n., hymn. — G. Choral, short- 
ened fr. Choralgesang, transl. of ML. cantus* 
choralis, ‘choral song’, fr. L. cantus , ‘song’, and 
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ML. choralis. See choral, adj, 
chord, n., string of an instrument. — L. chorda , 
‘gut, string of a musical instrument, rope, cord’, 
fr. Gk. xopSY], ‘intestine, string of gut, string 
of a musical instrument’, which is cogn. with 
OI. hird , ‘vein’, hirah , ‘band’, L. hernia , ‘rupture’, 
hira, ‘empty gut’, haruspex , ‘diviner inspect- 
ing entrails’, Lith. zarnd, Lett. zarna, ‘gut’, OE. 
gearn , ‘yarn’. See yarn and cp. cord, and the 
second element in acrochordon, clavichord, noto- 
chord. Cp. also hernia and the first element in 
haruspex. Cp. also quirt 
Derivatives: chord, tr. v., chord-ed , adj. 
chord, n., combination of notes (music). — Fr. 
earlier cord, abbreviation of accord (q.v.) The 
spelling with h is due to a confusion with chord, 
‘string of an instrument’. 

Derivative : chord , intr. v. 

Chordata, n. pi., a phylum of the animal king- 
dom including all vertebrates (zool) — ModL., 
fr. L. chorda , ‘cord’. See chord, ‘string’, 
chore, n., a job (U.S.A.) — A var. of chare. 
Derivative : chore , intr. and tr. v. 
chorea, n., a nervous disorder; St. Vitus’ dance. 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. x o P E te> ‘dance’, fr. 
X<>p6<;, ‘dance in a ring; chorus, choir’. See 
chorus. 

choreography, n., the art of denoting dancing by 
signs. — Compounded of Gk. xopEia, ‘dance’, 
and -Ypa<ptS, fr. yp<£? eiv > ‘ t0 write’. See chorus 
and -graphy. 

Derivative: choreograph-ic, adj. 
choreus, n., a trochee (pros.) — L., fr. Gk. 
XopeTo?, lit. ‘pertaining to a chorus’, adj. used 
as a noun. fr. xop6c» ‘dance; chorus’. See chorus, 
chori-, pref. meaning ‘separate’ (bot.) — Fr. Gk. 
Xcopts, x^P l » ‘separate, apart’, re).. to x&P°C> 
Xtopa, ‘empty space, room, place, land, country’, 
XcopeTv, ‘to give place; to hold, contain’, x<*>pl- 
£eiv, ‘to separate’, fr. I.-E. base *ghe(i)~, ‘to lack, 
be empty’, which is identical with *ghe (/)-, ‘to 
gape, yawn*, whence Gk. x a ^ eiv » ‘to yawn, 
gape’. See chaos and cp. chorisis, chorist, cho- 
risto-, chorizontes, choro-, and the second ele- 
ment ih anchorite, enchorial, epichorial, para- 
chor. 

choriamb, n., a foot composed of a choreus (= 
trochee) followed by an iambus (pros.) — L. 
choriambus , fr. Gk. x°P^M-P°?» which is com- 
pounded of x°P e ^°?» ‘choreus’, and tap.( 3 o?, 
‘iambus’. See choreus and iambus, 
choriambic, adj., pertaining to a choriamb. — 
L. choriambicus , fr. Gk. xopiapipix6<;, fr. xopl- 
a^ipoq. See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative : choriambic , n. 
chorioid, adj!, pertaining to vascular membranes 
(amt.) — Lit. ‘like a membrane’, fr. Gk. xopt- 
oci&Tjq, fr. x»P t0V » ‘skin, leather’, and -oetSife, 
‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. See chorion and 
-oid. 

Derivatives: chorioid , n., vascular tunic of the 
eye, chorioid-al, adj. 

chorioido-, before a vowel chorioid-, combining 
form denoting the chorioid. — See prec. word, 
chorion, n., the membrane enclosing the fetus 
(embryol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. x^P t0V » ‘mem- 
brane that encloses the fetus, afterbirth*, which 
is of uncertain origin. It derives perh. fr. I.-E. 
base *gher~, ‘to seize, hold, close, envelop’, 
whence also xelp, ‘hand’. See chiro-. 

Derivative: chorion-ic, adj. 
choripetalous, adj., having separate petals (bot.) 

— See chori-, petal and -ous. 

chorisis, n., separation of an organ into parts 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. x^ptoic, ‘separation*, 
fr. xcopC^Eiv, ‘to separate’, fr. x*>plc, ‘separate, 
apart’. See chori-. 

chorist, n., member of a chorus. — F. choriste , fr. 
Eccles. L. chorista , fr. L. chorus. See chorus 
and -ist. 

chorister, n., member of a choir. — See prec. 
word and -ister. 

chorist o-, before a vowel chorist-, combining form 
meaning ‘separated’. — Fr. Gk. x«P lOT ^> 
verbal adj. of x&>p£eiv, ‘to separate’, fr. x<*W> 
Xcopi, ‘separate, apart’. See chori-. 
chorizontes, n. pi., the Alexandrian critics who 
maintained that the Iliad and Odyssey were 



written by different authors. — Gk. x<*>p(£ovT£<;, 
lit. ‘separators’, pi. of pres. part, of 

X<opt£eiv, ‘to separate’. See chori- and cp. 
chorisis, choristo-. 

choro-, before a vowel chor-, combining form 
meaning ‘place’. — Gk. x«po-,xo>p-, fr. x&po?, 
‘place’. See chori-. 

chorograpby, n., description or mapping of a 
particular country or region. — L. chorographia , 
fr. Gk. xoipoyp<x<pidL, which is compounded of 
X&poq, ‘place’, and -ypa<pt6c, fr. ypacpeLv, ‘to 
write’. See choro- and -graphy. 

Derivatives : chorograph-ic , chorograph-ic-al , 
adjs., chorograph-ic-al-ly, adv. 
choroid, adj., chorioid (anat.) — Gk. xoposiS^, 
inexact form for x°pioEi&fc. See chorioid. 
Derivatives: choroid , n., choroid-al, adj. 
choroido-, before a vowel choroid-, combining 
form denoting the choroid. — See prec. word 
and chorioido-. 

chorology, n., the study of the geographical dis- 
tribution of organisms (biol.) — Compounded 
of choro- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyo^, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: chorolog-ical , adj,, chorolog-ist, n. 
chortle, intr. and tr. v. and n. — A blend of 
chuckle and snort; coined by Lewis Carroll 
chorus, n. — L., fr. Gk. yopop, ‘dance in a ru g, 
festive dance, dance; band of dancers; chorus, 
choir; troop, band; place for dancing’. The first 
meaning was prob. ‘an enclosed place for danc- 
ing*, from I.-E. base *gher-, ‘to seize, take, hold, 
dose, envelop’, whence also Gk. xetp, ‘hand’, 
X^pTOG, ‘feeding place, courtyard*. See chiro- 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also choir, 
quire, chorea, choreus, the first element in carol 
and in choragus and the second element in 
Terpsichore. 

Derivatives: chorus , v., chorus-er, n. 
chose, past tense of choose. — ME. choos, formed 
on analogy of the pp. chosen. See chosen, 
chose, n., thing, property (used in the legal terms 
chose in action , chose in possession). — F. chose, 
‘thing’, fr. L. causa, ‘cause, reason’, in Late L. 
also ‘thing’. Cp. OProven$. cauza. It., Sp. cosa , 
Port, cousa, ‘thing’, which all derive fr. L. 
causa in its Late Latin sense, and see cause, 
chosen, pp, of choose. — ME. chosen , fr. OE. 
coren ; influenced in form by choose, 
cbou, n., an ornamental ribbon or knot in wom- 
en’s dress. — F., ‘cabbage*, fr. L. caulis, ‘stalk*, 
esp. ‘cabbage stalk’. See cole. 

Chooan, n., one of the antirevolutionary insur- 
gents in Western France in 1791. — F., from 
the surname of one of their leaders Jean Cot- 
terau, called Jean Chouan , fr. chouan , dialectal 
contraction of chat-huant , ‘screech owl*. He 
and his three brothers were so named because 
they used to imitate the cry of the screech owl 
to warn one another in time of danger. Chat- 
huant lit. ‘shouting cat’, is a popular alteration 
of OF. javan (for chavan), fr. ML. cavannus , 
‘owl’, a word of Gaulish origin, 
choucroute, n., sauerkraut. — F., fr. Alsatian G. 
surkrut (corresponding to G. Sauerkraut), lit. 
‘sour cabbage’, fr. sur, ‘sour’, and krut , ‘cab- 
bage’, with folk-etymological change of sur, to 
F. chou , ‘cabbage’, and krut to F. crohte, ‘crust*. 
See sauerkraut. 

chough, n., the red-legged crow. — ME. choughe, 
rel. to OE. ceo, ciae , MDu. cauwe , Du. kauw, 
OHG. kdha , ‘chough’, Dan. kaa , Swed. kaja, 
‘jackdaw’; of imitative origin. Cp. OF. choe , 
‘screech owl’, which derives fr. Frankish *kawa, 
‘chough’, and F. chouette, ‘screech owl’, which 
is a diinin. of OF. choe. 

chouse, n., a swindler (obsol.); a swindle (colloq.) 
— Turk, chawush , chaush , ‘sergeant, herald, 
messenger*. The meaning of E. chouse is due to 
the circumstance that in 1609 a chiaus is said 
to have cheated several Turkish merchants 
residing in England. Cp. chiaus. 

Derivatives: chouse, tr. v., to swindle (colloq.). 
chow, n., Chinese (Australian slang). — See 
next word. 

chow chow, n., Chinese preserves. — Pidgin Eng- 
lish, lit. ‘mixed’, of Chinese origin. 



chowder, n., a dish of stewed fish, dams, onion, 
etc. — F. chaudidre, ‘pot’, fr. Late L. caldaria, ‘a 
vessel containing warm water’. See caldron, 
choya, n. — A var. of chay. 
choza, n., hut, hovel, cabin. — Sp., fr. kho$$, 
vulgar pronunciation of Arab, khus?, ‘hut, 
hovel’. 

chrematistic, adj., pertaining to the acquisition 
of wealth. — Gk. xpr][JLaTtoTix6<;, ‘pertaining to 
money making’, fr. xp^aTlCea&ai, ‘to transact 
business’, fr. xp^ a > ‘ a thing that one needs’, 
in pi. xp^axa, ‘goods, money’, fr. xp^* ‘it is 
necessary*, whence also xp^^ai. ‘to make use 
of’, xpTjoic, ‘use, employment’. See chrestomathy 
and cp. words there referred to. 
chrematistics, n., the science of wealth. — Gk. 
XP^tJiaTicmxTf] (scil. t^xv?)), ‘the art of money 
making’, fem. of xp'qp.axiaTixdi;, ‘pertaining to 
money making’. See prec. word, 
chrestomathy, n., a collection of literary passages, 
esp. from a foreign language. — F. chrestoma- 
thie , fr. Gk. xp^fopux&eta, ‘desire of learning; 
book containing select passages’, lit. ‘useful 
learning’, fr. xp^nr^, ‘useful’ (prop, verbal adj. 
of xpSfc&ai, ‘to make use of*), and the base of 
pavMveiv, ‘to learn’. See chrematistic and 
mathematics and cp. the second element in 
catachresis, polychresdc. 

Derivatives: chrestomath-ic, adj., chrestomath - 
ics, n. pi. 

chrism, n., holy oil. — ME. crisme, fr. OE. cris- 
ma , fr. Eccles. L. chrisma , fr. Gk. xptopia, ‘an 
unguent’, fr. xpfetv, ‘to anoint’, which is of un- 
certain origin. It possibly derives fr. I.-E. 
*ghr$i~, *ghri~, whence also Lith. griejit , grieti, 
‘to skim the cream off”. I.-E. *ghrSi~, *ghri - are 
enlargements of base *gher-, ‘to rub’. See grind 
and cp. chondro-. Cp. also rusma, which is a 
doublet of chrism. Cp. also Christ. Cp. also 
cream. 

Derivative: chrism-al, adj. 
chrism, tr. v., to anoint with chrism. — OF. chres- 
mer, fr. Eccles. L. chrismdre, fr. chrisma. See 
chrism, n. 

chrisom, n. — A var, of chrism. 

Christ, n. — L. Christus, fr. Gk. xP^t6c;, ‘anoint- 
ed’, translation of Heb. mashf a h; verbal adj. 
of xpfew, ‘to anoint*. See chrism. 

Christabel, fem. PN. — Prob. a compound of 
Christ and Belle. Cp. claribeL 
Christadelphian, n., one of a religious sect found- 
ed in the U.S.A. by John Thomas (1805-71) 
about 1850. — Compounded of Christ and Gk. 
£8eX<p6<;, ‘brother’. See adelpho- and -ian. 
Christ-cross, n. — See criss-cross, 
christen, tr. v. — ME. cristnen, cristen , fr. OE. 
cristnian , ‘to baptize’, lit. ‘to make Christian*, 
fr. cristen , ‘Christian’, fr. Eccles. L. christianus. 
See Christian. 

Derivatives: christen-er , n., chris ten-ing, n. 
Christendom, n. — OE. cristendom, formed fr. 
cristen , ‘Christian’, with suff. -dom. See chris- 
ten and -dom. 

Christian, n. and adj. — Eccles. L. christianus , fr. 
Eccles. Gk. xpi^Tiavdi;. See Christ and -ian. 
Christian, masc. PN. — Fr. prec. word. 
Christianity, n. — OF. chrestiente (F. chrdtientf), 
‘Christendom’, fr. Eccles. L. christianitatem , acc. 
of christianitas, fr. christianus. See Christian 
and -ity. 

christianize, tr. v. — Eccles. L. christianizare, 
fr. Eccles. Gk. xpi<m*^ E w, fr. xp“*™cv6<;. 
See Christian and -ize. 

Derivatives: christianiz-ation, n., christ ioniz- 
er, n. 

Christmas, n. — ME. cristesmesse, fr. Late OE. 

Cristes maesse. See Christ and Mass. 
Christology, n. — Compounded of Christ and 
Gk. -XoYta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: Christolog-ical, adj., Christolog - 
ist , n. 

Christopher, masc. PN. — Eccles. L. Christo- 
phorus , fr. Eccles. Gk. XpToro<p6po<;, lit. ‘bearing 
Christ*. See Christ and -phore. 

-chroia, combining form meaning ‘discoloration’. 
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as in cacochroia. — Fr. Gk. xpoiA, ‘color’, which 
is rel. to xp&txa, ‘color’. See chrome and cp. the 
second element in dischroa, Xanthochroi. 
-chroic, combining form meaning ‘colored*, as in 
erythrochroic. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. 
Xpoi£, ‘color’. See -chroia. 
chroma, n., the quality or intensity of a color. — 
Gk. xpa>H-<x> ‘color’. See chrome, 
chromaffin, adj., having affinity for chromium 
salts. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk./pw^a, ‘color*, 
and L. affinis, ‘related’. See chrome and affinity 
and cp. paraffin. 

chromatic, adj., i) pertaining to color; 2) progres- 
sing by halftones ( mus .) — L. chromaticus, fr. 
Gk. xp6)(i.(XTix6c;, ‘relating to color’, fr. xpw[xa, 
gen. xpcbptaTo?, ‘color’. See chrome and -atic and 
cp. achromatic, dichromatic, trichromatic, ortho- 
chromatic. 

Derivatives: chromatic , n., chromatic-al-ly, adv., 
chromatics (q.v.) 

chromatics, n., the science of color. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

chromatin, n., protoplasm occurring in the nuclei 
of cells ( biol .) — Coined by the German ana- 
tomist Walther Flemming (1843-1905) in 1879 
fr. Gk. xP^pta, gen. xpo>[i<xTo<;, ‘color’. See 
chrome and chem. suff. -in. 
chromatism, n., abnormal coloration. — Gk. 
Xptop.ocTiop6<;, ‘a coloring’, fr. xp<dji.axl££t.v, ‘to 
color’, from xP&H-a, gen. XP^*™?* See chrome 
and -ism and cp. chromism. 
chromato-, before a vowel chromat-, combining 
form denoting color or chromatin. — Gk. xpoi- 
[AocTo-, xp^ptax-, fr. xp&M-a, gen. xp<*>[Aaxo^, 
‘color’. See chrome. 

chromatophore, n., a pigment cell. — Compound- 
ed of chromato- and -phore. 
chromatoscope, n., an instrument for combining 
light rays of different colors into one compound 
color. — Compounded of chromato- and Gk. 
-oxomov, fr. oxo7rsiv, ‘to look at, examine’. See 
-scope. 

chrome, n., 1) chromium; 2) chrome steel. — F., 
coined by the French chemist Nicolas-Louis 
Vauquelin (1763-1829) in 1797 fr. Gk. xpw[zcc, 
gen. xpco^axo^, ‘surface of the body, skin, color 
of the skin, color’, which is rel. to xP ot ^» of 
s.m., XP^» gen. XP WT ^» xP^Cew, ‘to 

touch the surface of a body, to tinge, to color’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ghrdu-, *ghrd- % ‘to rub, smear, 
tinge’, which is rel. to base *gher- y ‘to rub’, 
whence Gk. xpfew, ‘to rub, anoint’, xpurpia, 
‘an unguent’. See chrism and cp. -chroia, chroma, 
chromatic, and the second element in helio- 
chrome, homochromous, metachromatism, me- 
tachrosis, monochroic, monochrome, parachroma. 
Derivative : chrome , tr. and intr. v. 
chromic, adj., pertaining to chromium. — Formed 
fr. chromium with suff. -ic. 

Derivative : chromic-ize y tr. v. 
chromism, n., abnormal coloration. — Irregular- 
ly formed fr. Gk. xpu^a, ‘color’, with suff. -ism. 
The correct form is chromatism (q.v.) 
chromite, n., oxide of iron and chromium, 
FeCr 2 0 < (mineral.) — Formed fr. chromium 
with subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: chromit-ite y n. 
chromium, n., name of a metallic element (chem.) 
— ModL., coined by the French chemist Count 
Antoine-Fran^ois de Fourcroy (1755-1809) and 
the French mineralogist Rend- Just Haiiy (1743- 
1 822) fr. Gk. xpeofia, ‘color; see chrome and -ium. 
The element was so called by them because of 
its colored compounds. 

Derivatives: chrom-ic y adj., chromite , n. (q.v.) 
chromo-, before a vowel chrom-, combining form 
denoting color or pigment. — Fr. Gk. xp&pt«> 
‘color’. See chromato-. 

chromogen, n., the coloring matter of a plant. — 
Compounded of chromo- and -gen. 
chromolithograph, n., colored picture printed 
from stones. — Compounded of chromo- and 
litograph. 

chromolithography, n., lithographing in colors. — 
See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -(a). 
Derivative: chromolitho-graph-ic, adj. 
chromophyll, n., pigment occurring in leaves 
( biochem .) — Compounded of chromo- and Gk. 



<puXXov, ‘leaf’. See phyllo-. 
chromosome, n., a minute body occurring in de- 
finite number in the cells of a given animal 
species (biol.) — Coined by the German ana- 
tomist Wilhelm von Waldeyer-Hartz (1836- 
1921) in 1888 fr. Gk. xp&jxa, ‘color’, and cr&ixa, 
‘body’. See chromo- and -some, combining form 
denoting the body. 

chromosphere, n., envelope of gas around the sun 
(astron.) — Compounded of chromo- and sphere. 
Derivative: chromospher-ic , adj. 
chromotype, n., a photograph in colors. — Com- 
pounded of chromo- and type, 
chromotypography, n., printing in colors. — Com- 
pounded of chromo- and typography, 
chromotypy, n., the same as chromotypography. 

— See chromotype and -y (representing Gk. -la), 
chromous, adj., pertaining to chromium (chem.) 

— See chromium and -ous. 

chron-, form of chrono- before a vowel, 
chronaxy, chronaxie, n., the shortest time re- 
quired to cause the excitation of a nerve cell by 
an electric current (physiol.) — F. chronaxie , 
coined by the French physiologist Louis La- 
picque (1866-1952) in 1909 fr. Gk. XP^ 0 ^ 
‘time’, and ‘worth, value’, which is rel. to 
££tos;, ‘worthy’. See chrono- and axiom, 
chronic, adj., 1) lasting a long time; 2) habitual. 

— F. chronique , fr. L. chronicus, fr. Gk. ypo- 

‘pertaining to time’, fr. xP^voc;, ‘time*, 
which prob. stands for *ghr-on-os and derives 
fr. I.-E. base *gher- y ‘to seize, take, hold, close, 
envelop*, whence also Gk. xs^P* ‘hand’; see 
chiro-. Time is regarded as ‘that which embraces 
all things’. See Hofmann, EWG., p. 424 s.v. 
Xp6vog. Cp. chronicle, crony, and the second 
element in isochronous, anachronism, metachro- 
nism, parachronism. 

Derivatives: chronic-al-ly, adv., chronic-i-ty y n., 
chronicle (q.v.), chron-ist y n. 
chronicle, n. — ME. cronicle , fr. cronique, cro- 
nike , fr. OF. cronique (F. chronique ), fr. L. chro- 
nica, neut. pi. mistaken for a fem. sing., fr. Gk. 
xa xpovixa., neut. pi. of xp ov ^?» ‘pertaining 
to time’, fr. xp6vo<;, ‘time’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: chronicl-er, n. 
chrono-, before a vowel chron-, combining form 
meaning ‘time*. — Gk. xpovo-, xpov-, fr* XP^ V °S» 
‘time*. See chronic. 

chronogram, n., inscription in which certain let- 
ters, usually made conspicuous, record a date 
expressed in Roman numerals. — Compounded 
of chrono- and Gk. YpdfcpqMc, ‘that which is writ- 
ten*. See -gram. 

Derivatives: chronogramm-atic y chronogramm- 
atic-al, adjs., chronogramm-atic-al-ly y adv. 
chronograph, n., an instrument for measuring 
and recording minute intervals of time. — Com- 
pounded of chrono- and Gk. -ypocqjo?, fr. ypa- 
<peiv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
chronology, n., the science of measuring time by 
periods. — F. chronologic . See chrono- and 
-logy. 

Derivatives: chronolog-ic y chronolog-ical , adjs., 
chronolog-ical-ly, adv., chronolog-ist, n., chro- 
nolog-ize y tr. v. 

chronometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
time. — Compounded of chrono- and Gk. 
pixpov, ‘measure*. See -meter. 

Derivatives : chronometr-ic y chonometr-ic-al, 

adjs., chronometr-ic-al-ly, adv., chronometr-y y n. 
chronopher, n., an instrument used to broadcast 
time signals by electricity. — Compounded of 
Gk. xp^voq, ‘time’, and the stem of <p£peiv, ‘to 
bear, carry*. See chrono- and bear, ‘to carry*, 
chronoscope, n., an instrument for measuring mi- 
nute intervals of time. — Compounded of 
chrono- and Gk. -ox6moy, fr. oxo7cetv, ‘to look 
at, examine*. See -scope. 

Derivatives: chronoscop-y y n., chronoscop-ic y 
adj., chro noscop- ic-al-ly, adv. 

-chroous, combining form meaning ‘having (such 
and such) a color*. — Gk. -xpoo?, fr. XP“S» 
gen. xP WT ^C, ‘color*, rel. to xP ol &» ‘color*. See 
-chroia and -ous. 

chrys-, form of chryso- before a vowel, 
chrysalid, n., a chrysalis. — See chrysalis, 
chrysalid, n., pertaining to a chrysalis. — See 



next word. 

chrysalis, n., the pupa of butterflies and other 
insects. — .L. chrysallis, fr. Gk. xpuoocXXU, gen. 

‘the gold-colored pupa of the butterfly’, 
fr. xpu<*6<;> ‘gold*, fr. Hebrew-Phoenician hariitz, 
‘gold’, which is rel. to Ugar. hr$, Akkad, hurdju, 
‘gold’, lit. ‘the yellow metal’; cp. Aram.-Syr. 
bard', ‘yellow’. Cp. also Mitanni hiaruka, ‘gold’, 
which is a Sem. loan word. Heb.-Phoen. hariitz, 
‘gold’, found its way into Mycenaean Greek in 
the 15th century. See Michael Ventris and John 
Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
(Cambridge University Press), Index, s.v. Se- 
mitic Loanwords. — Cp. the words chiton , 
cumin , sesam. 

Chrysanthemum, n. (bot.), a genus of herbs of 
the thistle family; (not cap.) any plant of this 
genus. — L. chrysanthemum , fr. Gk. xpoc<£v&£- 
Plov, ‘goldflower’, the corn marigold*, which is 
compounded of ‘gold’, and &v#ejzov, 

‘flower’, fr. <Sv£o<;, ‘flower*. See chrysalis and 
anther. 

chryselephantine, adj., overlaid with gold and 
ivory. — Gk. xpuae^avxivos, compounded of 
Xpu<r6q, ‘gold’, and £Xe<pavxtvoi;, ‘made of ivory’, 
fr. IXlyoLC,, gen. £>i<pavxoq, /elephant, ivory’. 
See chrysalis, elephant and -ine (representing 
Gk. -Ivo^. 

Chrysemys, n., a genus of American turtles (zool.) 

— ModL., compounded of chrys- and Gk. 

‘fresh water turtle*. See Emys. 

chryso-, before a vowel chrys-, combining form 
meaning ‘gold, golden, golden yellow*. — Gk. 
XpuCTo-, xpS°“» fr- XP^°^» ‘gold*. See chrysalis, 
chrysoberyl, n., a semi-precious stone (mineral.) 

— L. chr y sober yllus, fr. Gk. xputfopTrjpuXXoc;, 
which is compounded of xpuo<k, ‘gold’, and 
pTfjpuXXcx;, ‘beryl*. See chrysalis and beryl. 

Chrysochloris, n., a genus of moles (zool) — 
ModL., lit. ‘golden yellow’, compounded of Gk. 
Xpuor6<;, ‘gold’, and x^°>p6s> ‘greenish yellow*. 
See chrysalis and chlorine, 
chrysolite, n., a magnesium iron silicate. — ME. 
crisolite (F. chrysolithe), fr. L. chrysolithus , fr. 
Gk. xpuooXt#o<;, which is compounded of 
Xpoa6«;, ‘gold’, and Xl$o^, ‘stone’. See chrysalis 
and -lite. 

Derivative: chrysolit-ic, adj. 
chrysoprase, n., an apple-green variety of chal- 
cedony (mineral.) — Gk. xpSo’Q^pcxoog, com- 
pounded of XP'J^S* ‘gold’, and irpaaov, ‘leek’. 
See chryso- and prase. 

Chrysopsis, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family, the golden aster (bot.) — ModL., com- 
pounded of Gk. xputfta ‘gold’, and ‘sight, 
view’ (see chrysalis and -opsis) ; so called from 
its golden blossoms. 

Chrysothamnus, n., a genus of plants of the 
thistle family (bot.) — ModL. , compounded of 
Gk. xP^C. ‘gold’ and ^apivoc, ‘bush, shrub’. 
For the first element see chrysalis. The second 
element is related to Sajjlo;, ‘crowded’, Oa^ct, 
‘often’, orig. ‘thickly’, and stands in gradational 
relationship to $7;u.u>v, ‘heap’, from the stem of 
‘I put, place’, whence also Sipia, ‘any- 
thing laid down, deposit’, ‘a placing, 

setting*. See theme and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

chthonian, adj., pertaining to the gods of the 
underworld (Greek mythol.) — Formed with 
suff. -an fr. Gk. x^vtoq, ‘of the earth*, fr. x&&>v, 
gen. x&ov<Ss, ‘earth’, which stands for and 

is cogn. with OI. k$dh, acc. kfdm, 'earth*, fr. 
I.-E. *ghdem- y *ghdom-, ‘earth*. Cp. Toch. A 
tkarp (B kan), ‘earth, place’, Hitt, tegan, gen. 
taknas , ‘earth’, which derive from the above 
base through metathesis. Cp. also OIr. du, gen. 
don y ‘place’ (for *ddn t fr. *dom, corresponding 
to Gk. x$<kv), duine, ‘man*. From *ghom- y 
*ghem- y simplified forms of the above base, 
derive Gk. x a M- a ^ ‘ on the ground’, L. humus y 
‘earth’, Lith. zeme, Lett, zeme, OPruss. same, 
semme , OSlav. zemlja, ‘earth’. See humus and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the second 
element in autochthon. Cp. also zemstvo, the 
first element in chameleon, camomile, duniwassal, 
zemindar, and the second element in bridegroom, 
chub, n., a fresh water fish, the chevin. — ME. 
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chubbe , of unknown origin, 
chubby, adj., plump. — Lit. ‘resembling a chub’; 
formed fr. chub with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives: chubb-i-ly, adv., chubb-i-ness , n. 
chuck, tr. v., to throw. — Fr. earlier chock, fr. F. 
choquer , ‘to shock’, which is prob. borrowed 
fr. Du. schokken , a word of imitative origin. 
Cp. shock, ‘to collide 1 . 

chuck, intr. v., to cluck. — Of imitative origin. 
Derivative : chuck, n. 

chuck, n., a chock. — Prob. a var. of chock, 
‘block’. Cp. chunk. 

Derivatives: chuck, tr. v., to put into a chuck, 
chuck-er, n. 

chuckle, intr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. chuck, 
‘to cluck’. 

chucklehead, n., a blockhead. — The first element 
derives fr. obsolete chuckle, ‘stupid’, fr. chuck, 
n. For sense development cp. blockhead. 
chudder, also chuddar, n., a sheet of cloth (Anglo- 
Ind .) — Hind, chadar , fr. Pers. chddar, ‘tent, 
pavilion; mantle; scarf, veil; sheet; table cloth’. 
Chueta, n., name of a descendant of a christian- 
ized Jew on the Balearic Islands. — Sp., fr. 
Majorcan juiuet , dimin. of juiu, ‘Jew’, fr. L. 
Judaeus , whence also Sp. judio. See Jew. 
cfaufa, n., a sedge, Cyperus esculentus. — Sp., fr. 
L. cyphi, ‘an Egyptian compound incense’, fr. 
Gk. xu<pu 

chuff, n., a churl. — Of uncertain origin, 
chukker, also chucker, n.» a wheel; a circle {India). 
— Hind, chakar, chakkar , fr. OI. cakrdh, ‘wheel, 
circle*, which is cogn. with Gk. xuxXo?, ‘a ring, 
circle’. See cycle and cp. hackery, jack, ‘an East 
Indian tree’. 

chum, n. — Abbreviation of chamber fellow or 
chamber mate. 

Derivatives: chum , intr. v. ( colloq .), chumm-y, 
adj., chum-ship, n. 

Chumar, n. — A var. of Chamar. 
chump, n. — A blend of chunk and lump, 
chunk, n., a thick block. — A nasalized var. of 
chuck, ‘block’. 

Derivatives: chunk-ing, chunk-y, adjs. 
chu patty, also chapatty, n., a thin unleavened 
cake {Anglo-Indian). — Hind, chapati, fr. OI. 
carpafi, ‘a flat cake’, fr. carpafah, ‘flat’, which is 
possibly of Dravidian origin, 
chuppah, n. — See huppah. 
chuprassy, n., a messenger wearing a badge 
{Anglo- Ind.) — Hind, chaprdsi , fr. chaprds. 
‘badge plate’, a word of uncertain origin. The 
usual derivation of chaprds fr. Pers. chap-u- 
rast, ‘left and right’, is folk etymology, 
church, n. — ME. chirche , churche, fr. OE. cirice , 
cyrice (whence ON. kirkja ), fr. MGk. xijpixov, 
fr. Gk. xGptotx6v (scil. 8 < 3 fxa), ‘the Lord’s house’. 
OS. kirika, ON. kirkia (Dan. kirke , Swed. 
kyrka), OFris. kerke, MDu. kerke (Du. kerk), 
OHG. kirihha, chirihha (MHG., G. kirche), 
‘church’, also derive fr. MGk. xGpix6v. OSlav. 
cruky (Russ, cerkov') is prob. a Teut. loan word. 
Gk. xGpwcx6v is prop, the neut. of the adjective 
xupwcx6?, ‘belonging to the Lord*, fr. x6pio?, 
‘lord, master’, from the adj. xtipto?, ‘having 
power, having authority’, fr. xupo?, ‘authority’, 
which is cogn. with OI. Idvirah, sUrah, ‘strong, 
brave, courageous’, Avestic sura-, sura-, ‘strong, 
mighty’, Gaul. Ka6apo?, OIr. caur, ‘hero’, Co. 
caur , W. cawr, ‘giant, hero’. These words prob. 
derive fr. I.-E. base *fcew(e)-, +kewa-, *ku-, ‘to 
swell out’, whence also Gk. xucTv, also x6ew, 
‘to become or be pregnant’, L. cavus, ‘hollow’. 
See cave, n., and cp. kirk, kermess, ‘fair’. Cp. 
also curiologic, Cyril, Kyrie eleison, acyrology. 
Derivatives : church , tr. v., church-ing , n., church - 
ly, adj., church-li-ness, n., church-y , adj. 
churchlte, n., a hydrous cerium calcium phos- 
phate {mineral.) — Named after the English 
chemist Arthur H .Church (1834-1915). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
churl, n., 1) a peasant; 2) a boor. — ME. cheorl, 
cherl , churl , fr. OE. ceorl, ‘a freeman of low 
degree, man, husband, male’, rel. to MLG. 
kerle, Du. kerel , ‘freeman of low degree’, G. 
Kerl, ‘fellow’, ON. karl, ‘old man, man, servant’ 
(whence OE. carl, ‘man’), Norw. kar, ‘man’, 
kail, ‘an old man’, OHG. karat , ‘man, husband, 



lover’ [whence MHG. karl, of s.m., and the 
ML. PN. Carolus , the G. PN. Karl; cp. also Lith. 
kardlius, OSlav. kralji (Russ. kordV, Pol. kr6l, 
Czech krdl), ‘king’, which go back to Carolus = 
Charles I (Charlemagne), king of the Franks] ; 
fr. I.-E. base *ger{e)-, ‘to become ripe, grow 
old’, whence also OI. jdrati, ‘grows old’, Gk. 
Y^ptov, ‘old man’, yY)pat6<;, y^paX^oc;, ‘old*, Goth. 
kaurn, OE. corn, ‘grain*. See corn, ‘grain’, 
and cp. next word. Cp. also Carl, carting, 
Caroline, Caroline, ‘old woman’, Carolus, Char- 
les, Charles’s Wain, housecarl. Cp. also geronto- 
and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: churl-ed, churl-ish , adjs., churl-ish - 
ly, adv., churl-ish-ness , n., churl-y, adj. 
churn, n., a machine for making butter. — ME. 
chirne, chyrne , cherne, fr. OE. cyrin, rel. to ON. 
kirna, Swed. kdrna, Dan. kjerne, Du. karn, 
MHG. kern , dial. G. Kirn, Kern, ‘a chum’, 
fr. Teut. *kerna~, ‘cream’, prop, ‘the kernel of 
the milk’; rel. also to OE. cyrnel, ON. kjarni, 
‘kernel’, and to OE. corn, ON., OHG. korn, 
‘com*. See com, ‘grain’, and cp. kernel. Cp. 
also kirn. Cp. also prec. word, 
chum, tr. v., to make (butter) in a chum; intr. 
v., to use a chum in making butter. — ME. 
chirnen, chyrnen, chernen , rel. to Swed. kdrna, 
Dan. kjerne, Du. karnen, G. kernen, ‘to chum’, 
and to ME. chirne , ‘chum’. See chum, n. 
Derivatives: chum-er, n., churn-ing , n. 
churr, intr. v., to make a whirring sound (as that 
made by some birds or insects); tr. v., to utter 
with a churr. — Of imitative origin. Cp. chirr. 
Derivative: churr , n. 

churr us, n., an apparatus for drawing water 
{India). — Hind, charas , fr. charsa, ‘hide’, fr. 
OI. carman-, ‘hide, leather’. See corium and cp. 
Chamar. 

chute, n., waterfall; shoot. — F. chute , ‘fall’, re- 
fashioned after the pp. chu, fr. OF. cheoite, fem. 
pp. of cheoir used as a noun fr. VL. *cadectus, 
formed on analogy of L. collectus, pp. of colli- 
gere, ‘to gather’, fr. * cade re (L. coder e), ‘to 
fall’. See cadence. In sense development, E. 
chute was partly influenced by the word shoot. 
Cp. parachute. 

Derivatives: chute, tr. and intr. v., chut-er , n. 
chutney, n., a strong pickle. — Hind, chatni. 
chyle, n., fluid formed from the chyme in the 
small intestine (physiol.) — Late L. chyius, fr. Gk. 
yuX6q, ‘juioe’, from the stem of yelv, ‘to pour’, 
whence also ‘juice’, xu<n?, ‘effusion*, 

xoxpa, x^ T P°£> ‘earthen pot’, x^xXov, ‘a liquid* 
(lit. ‘anything that may be poured’), x68?)v, ‘in 
a stream’, yor\, ‘a pouring out’, yoivYj, ‘funnel’, 
Xtowuvat,, ‘to throw up, heap up’, fr. base yp-, 
corresponding to I.-E. base *ghu-, *gheu~, ‘to 
pour’, whence OI. ju-h6ti , ju-hutt, ‘pours into 
the fire, sacrifices’, hStar , ‘sacrificer, priest’, 
hdtrah, ‘offering, oblation’, Arm. joy l, ‘poured’, 
jew, ‘form, figure’, L.futis, ‘a water vessel, pit- 
cher’, futilis, ‘that pours out easily; vain, futile*. 
Cp. chyme. Cp. also cfaoana, chonolith, chytra, 
chytridium, diachylon, ecchymosis, synebytrium, 
urachus. For base *ghu-d-, *gheu-d-, a -^/-en- 
largement of the above base, see found, ‘to cast’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 
chyli-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
chyle’. — See chylo-. 

chyli flea tion, n.,the formation of chyle {physiol.) 
— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. yp\6$, ‘juice’, and 
the Latin suff. -ficatio (see -flcatlon). The cor- 
rect form would be chylosis, fr. Gk. xtiXoxn?, 
‘a converting into chyle’, fr. xuX6g. See chyle 
and cp. chymification. 

chylify, tr. v., to convert into chyle; intr. v., to 
be converted into chyle (physiol.) — See prec. 
word and -fy. 

chylo-, chyli-, combining form meaning ‘pertain- 
ing to chyle’. — Gk. xuXo-, x^i-> fr- x^X6?, 
‘juice’. See chyle. 

chyme, n., the semiliquid food passing from the 
stomach into the small intestine, (physiol.) — 
Late L. chymus, fr. Gk. yp[toc, ‘juice’, which is 
rel. to xuX6?, ‘juice’. See chyle and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also enchyma and words 
there referred to. 

chymiferous, adj., containing chyme. — See 



chyme and -ferous. 

chymification, n., the conversion of food into 
chyme (physiol .) — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
Xujjnk, ‘juice’, and the Latin suff. -ficatio (see 
-fication). The correct form would be chymosis, 
fr. Gk. x'Voaii;, ‘a converting into chyme’, fr. 
Xup.6<;. See chyme and cp. chylifi cation, 
chymify, tr. v., to convert into chyme (physiol.) — 
See prec. word and -fy. 

chymous, adj., pertaining to chyme. — See chyme 
and -ous. 

chytra, n., an earthen pot ( Greek antiq.) — Gk. 
Xtepa, fr. x u_ > tli e stem of xstv, ‘to pour’, 
whence also xuX6?, ‘juice’. See chyle and cp. 
next word. 

Chytridium, n., a genus of fungi (bot .) — A ModL. 
dimin. formed fr. Gk. x^pot, ‘earthen pot’. See 
prec. word and -idium. 

cibol, n., the Welsh onion. — F. ciboule , fr. 
O Proven^ cebula , fr. L. caepulla, dimin. of cae- 
pa, cepa, ‘onion’, fr. Gk. *X7)7T7] or *ycqmx; cp. 
Gk. xamoc, rendered in Hesychius by crxopoSa 
(‘garlic’). Cp. chive, cipolin. 
cibophobia, n., morbid aversion to food (med.) — 
A hybrid coined fr. L. cibus, ‘food’, and Gk. 
96(30?, Tear’. L. cibus is of uncertain origin. For 
the etymology of Gk. 96(30? see -phobe. The 
correct form is sitophobia (q.v.), in which both 
elements are of Greek origin, 
ciborium, n., 1) a canopy, esp. one covering an 
altar; 2) a covered cup for keeping the conse- 
crated Eucharistic wafers (R.C.Ch). — L. 
ciborium , ‘a drinking cup resembling in form 
the leaves of the Egyptian bean’, fr. Gk. xi( 3 <opiov, 
‘fruit of the Egyptian bean’, a word of foreign, 
prob. Sem., origin. 

Cicada, n., a genus of insects (entomol.) — L. 
cicada, ‘tree cricket’ , perh. a loan word from a 
Mediterranean language. Cp. cigala. Cp. also 
Cteonia. 

cicatrice, n., a scar. — F,, fr. L. cicatricem , acc. 
of cicatrix. See cicatrix. 

cicatricial, adj., relating to, or resembling, a ci- 
catrice. — See prec. word and -ial. 
dcatricle, also cicatricule, n., 1) a small cicatrix; 
2) the germinating point in the yolk of an egg 
(embryol.) — L. cicdtricula , dimin. of cicatrix, 
gen. cicatricis , ‘scar’. See cicatrix, 
cicatricose, adj., marked by cicatrices. — L. ci- 
catricosus, ‘marked with scars’, fr. cicatrix, gen. 
cicatricis. See next word and adj. suff. -ose. 
cicatrix, n., a scar (med. and bot.) — L. cicatrix, 
‘scar’, of uncertain origin, 
cicatrize, tr. and intr. v., to heal by the formation 
of a cicatrix. — ModL. cicatrizare , formed fr. 
L. cicatrix , with suff. -izdre. Cp. L. cicdtricdri , 
‘to be cicatrized’. See prec. word and -ize. 
Derivative : cicatriz-ation , n. 
cicely, also cecily, n. — L., fr. Gk. <s£az\ t?, ‘hart- 
wort’, which is prob. of Egyptian origin; in- 
fluenced in form by the PN. Cecily, Cicely. 
Cicely, fem. PN. — A var. of Cecily (q.v.) 
cicerone, n., guide. — It., fr. L. Cicero, the great 
Roman orator (106-43 B.C.E.); so called in al- 
lusion to the talkativeness of guides. 
Derivatives: cicerone , tr. v., ciceron-age , n., 
cicerone-ship, n., ciceron-ize, tr. and intr. v. 
Ciceronian, adj., resembling Cicero, eloquent. — * 
Formed fr. L. Cicero (see prec. word) with suff 
-ian. 

Derivative: Ciceronian-ism, n. 

Cichoriaceae, n. pi, the chicory family (bot.) — * 
ModL., formed fr. Cichorium with suff. -aceae. 
cichoriaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Cichorium, n., a genus of plants, the succory or 
chicory (bot.) — ModL., see chicory. 
Cicindelidae, n. pi., a family of beetles, the tiger 
beetles (entomol.) — ModL., fr. L. cicindela, 
‘glowworm’, formed with reduplication — 
through the medium of the forms *cecandela, 
*cecendela — fr. candere, ‘to glow’. See candid 
and cp. words there referred to. For the ending 
see suff. -idae. 

cicisbeo, n., the recognized lover of a married 
woman. — It., pijob. of imitative origin. Cp. 
Venetian cici, ‘chattering of women’, used in 
this sense in the 1 8th century, 
ciclatoun, n., a medieval fabric of precious ma- 
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terial (obsol.) — OF. ciclaton , fr. Arab, siqilldf , 
‘tissue adorned with seals’. See scarlet. 

Ciconia, n., a genus of birds, the stork ( ornithol. ) 
— L. ciconia , ‘stork’; of uncertain origin. It is 
possibly, like cicada , ‘tree cricket’ (see Cicada), 
a loan word from a Mediterranean language. 

Cicuta, n., a genus of herbs of the carrot family 
(hot.) — L. cicuta, ‘hemlock’, of uncertain ori- 
gin. Cp. kex. 

-cide, suff. meaning ‘killer, murderer’, as in 
fratricide, regicide , suicide. — F. - cide , fr. L. 
-cida, fr. - cidere , used in compounds for caedere, 
‘to strike down, slay’, whence caementum , ‘rough 
stone, stone chippings’. See cement and cp. 
words there referred to. For the change of ae (in 
L. caedere ) to i (in - cidere ) see acquire and cp. 
words there referred to. 

-cide, suff. meaning ‘killing, murder’, as in fra- 
tricide, regicide, suicide. — F. -cide, fr. L. -ci- 
dium, fr. -cidere. See prec. word and cp. words 
there referred to, most of which are used accord- 
ing to both senses of the suff. -cide (e.g. regicide 
can mean both ‘the killing of a king’, and ‘the 
killer of a king’, etc.) 

cider, n. — ME. sidre, fr. OF. sidre (F. cidre ), 
fr. Late L. sicera, fr. Septuagint Gk. atxepa, fr. 
Heb. shekhdr, ‘strong drink’, fr. shakhdr , ‘he 
drank his fill, became drunk’, which is rel. to 
Arab, sakira, Ethiop. sakdra , ‘he was drunk’, 
Ugar. shkr, Akkad, shakdru , ‘to be drunk’, 
Aram, shikhrd , Syr. shaKhrd , Arab, sdkar, 
‘strong drink’. 

ci-devant, adj., former. — F., ‘formerly, previous- 
ly’, compounded of ci-, ‘here’, and devant, ‘be- 
fore, in front of’. The first element derives fr. 
L. ecce hie, ‘behold here’ (see ecce). The second 
element is formed fr. de, ‘from’ (fr. L. de, ‘from, 
away from’), and avant, ‘before’ (see de- and 
avaunt). 

cienaga, n., marsh, moor. — Sp. cienaga, form- 
ed fr. L. caenum, ‘dirt, filth, mud, mire’. See 
obscene. 

cierge, n., a wax candle. — F., fr. L. cereus, ‘of 
wax’, used as a noun, fr. cera, ‘wax’. See cere, n. 

cigala, cigale, n., a cicada. — F. cigale , fr. OProv- 
en$. cigala, fr. VL. * cicala (whence also It. 
cicala , Sp. cigar ra), fr. L. cicada , ‘tree cricket’. 
See cicada. 

cigar, n. — Sp. cigarro, fr. Maya siqar, ‘to smoke 
tobacco’, fr. siq, ‘tobacco’. Connection with Sp. 
cigarra, ‘grasshopper’ (see cicada ), is due to 
popular etymology. 

cigarette, cigaret, n. — F. cigarette , dimin. of 
cigare, ‘cigar’, fr. Sp. cigarro. See prec. word 
and -ette, resp. «et. 

cilia, n. pi., l) eyelashes ( anat .); 2) fine hairs re- 
sembling eyelashes ( bot . and zool.) — L. cilia, 
pi. of cilium, ‘eyelid’, prob. back formation fr. 
supercilium, ‘eyebrow’, so that cilium would lit. 
mean ‘that which is under the eyebrows’, i.e. 
‘the eyelid’. ( Cilium means also ‘eyebrow’. This 
meaning is secondary, and prob. taken over fr. 
supercilium .) Supercilium , ‘eyebrow’, stands for 
*superkeliom and prop, means ‘the covering 
above’, fr. super- and -cilium, which is rel. to 
celare, ‘to hide’. See cell and words there refer- 
red to, and cp. superciliary. Cp. also seel, ‘to 
blind’, and the second element in Blephilia. 
Derivatives: cili-ary , cili-ate, cili-ated, adjs. 

cilice, n., a coarse cloth. — F., fr. L. cilicium, ‘a 
covering’, orig. ‘cloth made of Cilician goats’ 
hair’, prop. neut. of the adjective Cilicius , ‘Ci- 
lician’, fr. Gk. KiXlxio^, of s.m., whence also 
KiXuca (scil. yf ( ), ‘Cilicia’, lit. ‘Cilician earth’. 

cillosis, n., a spasmdfiic trembling of the eyelid 
(med.) — A Medical L. hybrid formed fr. L. 
cilium , ‘eyelid’, with the Greek suff. -cook;. See 
cilia and -osis. 

cimelia, n. pi., treasures . — ML.,fr. Gk.xetp.7)Xia, 
pi. of xetptriXeov, ‘treasure’, lit. ‘anything stored 
up’, from the stem of xei[xai, ‘I lie down, rest’. 
See home and cp. civil. 

cimex, n., bedbug. — L. cimex, ‘a bug’, lit. ‘the 
dark-brown insect’, cogn. with OI. sydmah, 
‘black, blackish’, Avestic sdma-, ‘black’, Lith. 
Simas, ‘bluish grey, grey’. Cp. chinch and the 
first element in syagush. 

Cimicifuga, n., a genus of plants of the crowfoot 



family {bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘driving away the 
bugs’, fr. L. cimex, gen. cimicis, ‘bug’, and 
-fugus, ‘flying from’, in modern usage, ‘putting 
to flight’. See cimex and -fuge* 

Cimmerian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Cimmerii, fr. Gk. 
cimolite, n., a hydrous aluminum silicate {mine- 
ral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. Ci- 
mdlia, fr. Gk. Kip,<*>X(a (scil. yr}), ‘Cimolian 
earth’, fr. Ki[juoXo<;, ‘Cimolus’, an island of the 
Cyclades, well known for its chalky soil, 
cinch, n., 1) a saddle girth ; 2) a firm hold {colloq.) 
— Sp. cincha , ‘girth’, fr. cincho , ‘girdle, belt’, 
fr. L. cinctum, neut. pp. of cingere, ‘to gird’. 
See cincture. 

Derivative: cinch, tr. v. 

Cinchona, n., 1) a genus of trees of the madder 
family (bot.); 2) {not cap.) the dried bark of 
various species of Cinchona and the drug 
made from it. — ModL., coined by Linnaeus 
from the name of the countess of Chinchdn , 
who introduced the drug into Spain in 1638. 
(The formation of the name is erroneous. The 
exact form should have been Chinchonia.) 
cinchonism, n., the effect of cinchona or its alka- 
loids (med.) — Formed fr. prec, word with suff. 
-ism. 

cinclis, n., an orifice for the protrusion of the 
acontia of sea anemones (zool.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. xiyxXit;, ‘a latticed gate’. See cincture, 
cinct, adj., girt, girdled. — L. cinctus, pp. of cin- 
gere, ‘to gird*. See next word, 
cincture, n., a belt, girdle. — L. cinct ura, ‘a girdle’, 
fr. L. cinctus , pp. of cingere, ‘to gird, bind 
round’, prob. cogn. with OI. kdheate, ‘binds’, 
kahet, ‘girdle’, Lith. kinkau, kinky ti, ‘to harness 
horses’, and perh. also with Gk. xiyxXii;, ‘a Lat- 
ticed gate’. For the ending see suff. -ure. Cp. 
cinch, cingulum, cinter, precinct, succinct, sur- 
cingle, shingles, enceinte, adj. and n. 
Derivative: cincture, tr. v. 
cinder, n. — OE. sinder, ‘impurity of metal, 
dross’, rel. to OS. sinder, ON. sindr, Dan sinder , 
MLG., MDu. sinder , Du. s Intel, OHG. sin tar, 
MHG. sinter, sinder, G. Sinter, and cogn with 
OSlav. sfdra, ‘sinter’, Czech sddra (for *sen- 
dhra), ‘gypsum’. Cp. sinter. The spelling of sinder 
was influenced by F. cendre, ‘ashes’, with which 
it has nothing in common. 

Derivatives: cinder, tr. v., cinder-y, adj. 
Cinderella, n. — Formed with dimin. suff. -ella 
fr. cinder on analogy of F. Cendrillon, ‘Cinder- 
ella’, fr. cendre , ‘ashes’, which derives fr. L. 
cinerem, acc. of cinis, ‘ashes’. See cinerary and 
cp. G. Aschenbrodel , ‘Cinderella’ (fr. Asche, 
‘ashes’, and brodeln, ‘to boil’), 
cinema, n., a motion picture. — Short for cine- 
matograph. 

cinematograph, kinematograph. — Coined by the 
brothers Lumtere in 1896 fr. Gk. xbnr^a, gen. 
xtv7)p.aT0(;, ‘motion’, and -ypa<po<;, fr. ypa<peiv, 
‘to write’ See kinematic and -graph. 
Derivatives: cinematograph, tr. and intr. v. and 
adj. , cinematograph-ic, cinematograph-ic-al, adjs., 
cinematograph-ic-al-ly, adv., cine mat ograph-y,n. 
cinerama, n., a modern motion-picture system 
employing a wide screen to simulate panoramic 
vision. — Formed fr. Gk. xtveiv, ‘to move’ 
(see kinematic), on analogy of panorama; see 
-rama. The word cinerama is incorrectly formed. 
The correct form would be cinorama. 

Cineraria, n., a genus of plants of the aster family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. cinerarius, ‘of ashes’, fr. 
cinis , gen. cineris , ‘ashes’ (see cinerary); so called 
from the color of the down on the leaves, 
cinerarium, n., a place to keep the ashes of the 
cremated dead. — L., prop. neut. of the adjec- 
tive cinerarius, ‘pertaining to ashes’, used as a 
noun, fr. cinis, gen. cineris , ‘ashes’. See next 
word. 

cinerary, adj., pertaining to ashes. — L. cine- 
rdrius, ‘pertaining to ashes’, fr. cinis, gen. cineris , 
‘ashes’, which is cogn. with Gk. xovu;, ‘dust’. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -ary. Cp. inciner- 
ate. Cp. also aconite, conio-, conidium, and the 
second element in Cycloconium, Gymnoconia, 
pneumoconiosis. 

cinereous, adj., of the color of ashes. — L. cine- 



reus , ‘ashen, ashy’, fr. cinis, gen. cineris, 'ashes’. 
See cinerary. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. 
-us, see suff. -ous. 

Cingalese, n. and adj., Singhalese. — See Sin- 
ghalese. 

cingulum, n., belt, girdle (anat. and zool.) — L., 
‘girdle’, fr. cingere , ‘to gird’. See cincture and 
cp. surcingle. 

cinnabar, n., HgS, mercuric sulfide, a bright red 
mineral. — F. cinabre , fr. OF. cenobre, fr. L. 
cinnabaris , fr. Gk. xivvapapt, which prob. 
derives fr. Pers. shangarf ‘red lead, cinnabar’. 
Derivatives: cinnabar-ic , cinnabar-ine, adjs. 
Cinnamomum, n., a genus of plants of the laurel 
family (bot.) — L., ‘cinnamon’. See next word, 
cinnamon, n. — L. cinnamomum, cinnamon , fr. 
Gk. xivvajjuo^ov, xiwajxov, fr. Heb. qinnamdn. 
The Greek word has been altered fr. orig. 
*xtvv( 4 jjto)vov, prob. under the influence of Gk. 
<5cji.(0[i.ov, ‘a spice plant’. 

cinq(ue), n., the five in dice or cards. — F. cinq , 
dissimilated fr. L. quinque, ‘five’. See quinque-. 
cinquecentist, n., an Italian artist or poet of the 
1 6th century. — It. cinquecentista, ‘an artist of 
the cinquecento’, a hybrid coined fr. It. cinque- 
cento (see next word) and -ist, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

cinquecento, n., the 16th century in Italian art and 
literature. — It., shortened from mil cinquecento, 
‘one thousand and five hundred’. See cinque 
and cent, ‘a hundred’. 

cinquefoil, n., a plant of the rose family, with 
leaves compounded of five leaflets. — ME. cine - 
foille, fr. L. quinquefolium (whence also It. cinque- 
foglie , cinque foglio), which is compounded of 
quinque , ‘five’, and folium , ‘leaf’ ; cp. F. quinte - 
feuille , ‘cinquefoil’, and see cinque and ist 
foil. L. quinquefolium is a loan translation of 
Gk. 7cevTa<puXXov, which is compounded of 
nivxe, ‘five’, and <p6XXov, ‘leaf’, 
cinque-pace, n., a dance whose rhythm was regu- 
lated by the number five. — Compounded of 
cinque and pace, n. 

Cinq Ports, a group of towns (orig. five) on the 
southeast coast of England. — F., ‘five (sea) 
ports’. See cinq(ue) and port, ‘harbor’, 
cinter, cintre, n., the centering of an arch or 
bridge. — F. cintre , ‘curve, bend’, fr. cintrer, ‘to. 
curve, bend’, fr. VL. *cincturare, fr. L. cinct ura, 
‘cincture, girdle’, fr. cinctus , pp. of cingere , ‘to 
gird’. See cincture and cp. words there referred to, 
cion, n., the uvula. — Gk. xftov, ‘pillar; uvula*, 
cogn. with Arm. siun, ‘pillar*, 
cipher, n. — ME. cyphre, fr. OF. cifre, ‘zero’, fr, 
Sp. cifra, fr. Arab, fifr, ‘empty; zero’ (fr. sdfara, 
‘was empty’), which is a loan translation of OI. 
sunyah, ‘empty; cipher with no real value; zero’ 
(F. chiffre, ‘cipher’, derives fr. It. cifra , of s.m., 
fr. ML. cifra, which is also borrowed fr. Arab. 
?ifr). Cp. MHG. cifre , ‘zero’ (whence G. Ziffer, 
‘cipher’), which derives fr. OF. cifre. Cp. deci- 
pher. Cp. also zero, which is a doublet of cipher. 
Derivatives : cipher , tr. and intr. v., cipher-er, n. 
cipolln, n., a green Italian marble. — F., fr. It. 
cipollino, ‘a little onion’, dimin. formed fr. ci- 
polla, ‘onion’, fr. L. caepulla , dimin. of caepa, 
cepa,/ onion’; so called because the foliated 
form of this marble resembles the coats of an 
onion. See cibol and cp. chive, 
cippus, n., post, inscribed column used as a land- 
mark (Roman antiq .) — L., ‘post, stake, pillar, 
gravestone, boundary stone, landmark’, of un- 
certain origin. It is possibly rel. to L. setpio, 
‘staff’, and cogn. with Gk. erxf7i6iv, ‘staff, 
stick’, ON. skifa, OS. ski’Ba, etc., ‘disk, slice*. 
See sheave, n, 

circa, adv. and prep. — L., ‘round about, nearly’. 
See circus and cp. circum-. 

Circaea, n., a genus of plants, the enchanter’s 
nightshade (bot.) — ModL. , named after L. Circe, 
the enchantress. See Circe. 

Circaetus, n., a genus of large hawks (ornithol) 
— ModL., compounded of Gk. xtpxo?, ‘hawk’, 
and ‘eagle’. The first element, together 

with xpe£, xepxaq, xipxvoc, ‘hawk’, prob. de- 
rives from the I.-E. imitative base *qer-q~, 
whence also OI. kfkarah, ‘partridge’, Alb. 
sk'irake, ‘hen*, skireze, ‘partridge’, Gk. xepyvoq, 
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‘hoarseness’. Cp. croak, grackle. For the imi- 
tative base *qer-, ‘to crow’, see raven and cp. 
words there referred to. For the second element 
in Circaetus see aeto-, 
circar, n. — A var. of sircar. 

Circe, n., name of a sorceress in the Odyssey. — 
L. Circe ; fr. Gk. Kipxyj, which prob. means lit. 
‘wrapping up, covering’, and derives fr. Heb.- 
Phoenician karakh , ‘he wrapped up’. For sense 
development cp. Calypso, fr. Gk. xaXurrTeiv, 'to 
cover’. 

Circean, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, Circe. 

— Formed with sufF. -an fr. L. Circaeus , fr. 
Circe. See prec. word. 

circulate, adj., ring-shaped. — L. circindtus , pp. 
of circinare , ‘to make round’, fr. circinus , ‘a pair 
of compasses’, fr. Gk. xtpxivo?, fr. xlpxoc, 
‘circle’. See circus and adj. suff. -ate and cp. 
circle. Cp. also next word. 

Circinus, n., the Compasses, a southern constel- 
lation ( asiron .) — L., ‘a pair of compasses’, 
fr. Gk. xtpxivo?. See prec. word, 
circle, n. — ME. cercle , fr. F. cercle , fr. L. cir- 
culus (whence also OProveng. cercle, celcle, 
Catal. cercle , It. cerckio ), dimin. of circus , ‘ring’. 
See circus and cp. circuit, circular. 

Derivatives: circle , tr. and intr. v., circled, adj., 
circl-er , n., circl-et, n. 

circuit, n. — F., fr. L. circuitus , fr. circuire , cir - 
cumire , ‘to go round’, fr. circum, ‘round’, and 
ire, 'to go’. See circum- and itinerate. 
Derivatives: circuit , tr. and intr. v., circuit-al, 
adj., circuit-er , n. 

circuitous, adj., roundabout. — ML. circuitosus, 
fr. L. circuitus , also circumitus , ‘a going round’, 
fr. circuitus , pp. of circuire, cir cumire, ‘to go 
round’; see prec. word and -ous. The word 
circuitous was first used by Henry More (1614- 
87), philosopher of the Cambridge Platonist 
school, in 1664. 

Derivatives: circuitous-ly, adv., circuitous-ness, 
n. 

circular, adj. — L. circularis , fr. cir cuius. See 
circle and -ar. 

Derivatives: circular, n., circularity (q.v.), cir- 
cularize, tr. v., circular-iz-ation, n., circular-iz- 
er, n., circulariy, adv., circular-ness , n. 
circularity, n. — ML. circuldritas , fr. L. circu- 
lar is. See prec. word and -ity. 
circulate, intr. and tr. v. — L. circuldtus , pp. of 
circulars , ‘to form a circle’, fr. cir cuius. See 
circle and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: circulation (q.v.), circulat-ive, adj., 
circulator, circulatory (qq.v.) 
circulator, n. — L., ‘peddler, mountebank, quack’, 
fr. circuldtus , pp. of circular l See prec. word 
and agential suff. -or. 

circulatory, adj. — L. circulatorius , fr. circuldtus, 
pp. of circulars See circulate and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

circum-, pref. meaning ‘around, all around, 
about’. — L., ‘around, about*, lit. ‘in a circle’, 
adv. acc. of circus, ‘ring’. See circus, 
circumambience, circumambiency, n. — Formed 
fr. next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
circumambient, adj., going round, surrounding. 

— Compounded of circum-, and ambient 
circumambulate, tr. and intr. v. — L. circum- 
ambulate , pp. of circumambulare, ‘to walk 
around’, fr. circum- and ambulare, ‘to walk’. 
See ambulate, amble. 

Derivatives : circumambulation, n., circumambu- 
lat-or , n., circumambulat-ory, adj. 
circumbendibus, n., a roundabout way. — Facet- 
iously formed fr. circum-, bend and -thus, the 
Latin abl. pi. suff. of the 3rd declension, 
circumcise, tr. v. — L. circumcise, pp. of circum- 
ctdere , ‘to cut around’, fr. circum- and caedere , 
‘to cut’. See cement. For the change of caedere 
to -cider e (in circum-cidere ) see acquire and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: circumcis-er, n .,| circumcision (q.v.) 
circumcision, n. — L. circumcisio, gen, -onis, ‘a 
cutting around’, fr. circumcisus , pp. of circum- 
cidere. See prec. word and -ion. 
circumference, n. — L. circumferentia, fr. L. cir- 
cumferens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of circumferre , 
‘to carry round’, fr. circum- and ferre , ‘to bear, 



carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’. L. circumferentia 
is a loan translation of Gk. Tteptq^peta, lit. 
‘a carrying round’, fr. rapupEpeiv, ‘to carry 
round’ (see periphery). 

circumferential, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. 

-al fr. L. circumferentia. See prec. word, 
circumflex, adj. — L. circumflexus, ‘bent round’, 
pp. of circumflectere, ‘to bend round’, fr. cir- 
cum and flectere, ‘to bend’. See flex, ‘to bend’. 
Derivatives : circumflex, tr. v., circumflex-ion , n. 
circumflex, n., the mark ", or ~ placed over 
long vowels in Greek to indicate a composite 
(i.e. rising and then falling) tone. — L. ( accen - 
tus) circumflexus, lit. ‘(accent) bent round’ (see 
prec. word), is a Loan translation of Gk. (rcpocr- 
tpSla) Trepicj7ca>(j.£vT), lit. ‘accent drawn round’ 
(see perispomenon ); so called in allusion to its 
shape. 

circumfluence, n., a flowing round. — L. *cir- 
cumfluentia, fr. circumfluens, gen. -ends. See next 
word and -ce. 

circumfluent, adj., flowing round. — L. circum- 
fluens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of circumfluere , 
‘to flow round’, fr. circum- and flue re, ‘to flow*. 
See fluent 

circumfuse, tr. v., 1) to pour round; 2) to sur- 
round. — L. circumfuse, pp. of circumfundere, 
‘to pour around’, fr. circum- and fundere , ‘to 
pour’. See found, ‘to cast’, 
circum fusion, n. — L. circumfusio, gen. -onis, fr. 
circumfusus , pp. of circumfundere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

circumgyrate, intr. v., to revolve, rotate. — Late 
L. circumgyrate , pp. of circumgyrdre , ‘to turn 
round, revolve’, fr. circum- and L. gyrdre , ‘to 
turn’. See gyrate. 

Derivatives: circumgyrat-ion , n., circumgyrat - 
ory , adj. 

drcumjacence, circum jacency, n. — Formed fr. 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
circumjacent, adj., lying around. — L. circum- 
jacens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of circumjacere, 
‘to lie around, border upon’, fr. circum- and jo- 
cere, ‘to lie’, which orig. meant ‘to cast oneself 
down’, fr. jacio, jacere , ‘to throw, cast, hurl’. 
See jet, ‘to spirt forth’ and -ent and cp. adjacent 
and words there referred to. 
circumlittoral, adj., lying along the shore. — 
Formed fr. circum- and littoral, 
circumlocution, n., a roundabout expression. — 
L. circumlocutid, gen. -onis, ‘circumlocution’, fr. 
circumlocutus, pp. of circumloqui, ‘to make use 
of circumlocution’, lit. ‘to talk round’, fr. cir- 
cum- and loquiy ‘to speak’. See locution. 
Derivatives : circumlocution-al y circumlocution- 
ary, adjs., circumlocution-ist , n., circumlocut- 
ory, adj. 

drcumnavigable, adj. — See next word and -able 
and cp. navigable. 

circumnavigate, tr. v., to sail round. — L. circum- 
navigate. , pp. of circumndvigdre , ‘to sail round’, 
fr. circum- and navigdre, ‘to sail’. See navigate. 
Derivatives: circumnavigat-ion , n., circumnavi- 
gat-or, n., circumna vigat-ory, adj. 
circumnutate, intr. v., to move around in an ir- 
regular spiral or elliptical path (said of growing 
parts of a plant). — Formed fr. circum- and 
nutate. 

Derivatives: circumnutat-ion, n., circumnutat - 
ory, adj. 

circumpolar, adj., around or near a pole. — 
Formed fr. circum- and polar, 
circumscissile, adj., opening by a transverse cir- 
cular line. — Formed with suff. -ilefr. L. circum - 
scissus, pp. of circumscindere, ‘to strip off a- 
round’, fr. circum- and scindere, ‘to cut, split, 
cleave’. See scissile. 

circumscribe, tr. v., 1) to encircle; 2) to limit. — 
L. circumscribere , ‘to draw a line round, en- 
close’, fr. circum- and scribere , ‘to write’. See 

scribe. 

Derivative: circumscrib-er, n. 
circumscript, adj. — L. circumscriptus, ‘circum- 
scribed’, pp. of circumscribere. See prec. word. 
Derivatives : circumscript-ive , adv., circumscript- 
ive-ly, adv. 

circumscription, n. — L. circumscriptio, gen. -onis, 
fr. circumscriptus, pp. of circumscribere . See 



circumscribe and -ion. 

circumspect, adj., cautious. — L. circumspectus , 
pp. of circumspicere , ‘to look about’, fr. specere, 
spicere, ‘to look’. See species. 

Derivatives: circumspection (q.v.), circumspect- 
ive, adj., circumspect-ly , adv. 
circumspection, n. — L. circumspect id, gen. -onis, 
fr. circumspectus , pp. of circumspicere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

circumstance, n. — ME., fr. OF. circumstance , 
circonstance (F. cir Constance), fr. L. circumstan- 
tia , ‘a surrounding, condition, attribute, circum- 
stance’, lit. ‘a standing around’, fr. circumstdns , 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of circumstdre , ‘to sur- 
round’, fr. circum- and stare , ‘to stand’, see 
state. L. circumstantia is a loan translation of 
Gk. 7tepi<TTaoi<;, ‘circumstance’, lit. ‘a standing 
around’. 

Derivatives: circumstance, tr. v., circumstance- 
ed, adj. 

circumstantial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L. circumstantia. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: circumstantial , n., circumstantial- 
ity , n., circa ms tandal-Iy, adv. 
circumstantiate, tr. v., to give a detailed proof 
of. — Formed with verbal suff. -ate fr. L. cir- 
cumstantia. See circumstance. 

Derivative: circumstantiat-ion, n. 
circumvallate, tr. v., to surround with a rampart. 

— L circumvallatus, pp. of circumvallare, ‘to 
surround with a wall’, fr. circum- and vallare , 
‘to entrench with a wall, to wall’, fr. vallum , 
‘wall, rampart’. See vallum. 

Derivative: circumvallat-ion, n. 
circumvent, tr. v., to go around; to outwit. — 
L. circumventus, pp. of circumveriire, ‘to come 
around (something), to surround in a hostile 
manner, to oppress’, fr. circum- and venire, ‘to 
come’. See venue, ‘arrival’. 

Derivatives: circumvention (q.v.), circumvent- 
ive, adj. 

circumvention, n, — L. circumventio, gen. -onis, 
fr. circumventis, pp. of circumvenire. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

circumvolution, n., a rolling around. — Formed 
with suff. -ion fr. L. circumvolutus , pp. of cir- 
cumvolvere , ‘to roll round’, fr. circum- and vol- 
vere, ‘to roll’. See volute and -ion. 
drcumvolve, tr. and intr. v., to revolve. — L. 

circumvolvere. See prec. word, 
circus, n. — L. circus, ‘a circle, ring, a round 
enclosure for games’, more prob. borrowed 
from, than cogn. with Gk. xtpxo;, xpixo?, ‘a 
ring’, fr. I.-E. base *qri-q -, enlargement of base 
*qer~, 10 turn, twist’, whence L. curve, ‘bent, 
curved’. See curve and cp. cirque, search, cricoid, 
cirque, n., circus. — F., fr. L. circus. See prec. 
word. 

cirrhosis, n., a disease of the liver (med.) — Medi- 
cal L., coined by the French physician Ren6- 
ThSophile-Hyacinthe Laennec (1781-1826) fr. 
Gk. xtp p<k, ‘orange tawny’, which is of un- 
certain origin; so called in allusion to the 
yellowish color of the diseased liver. For the 
ending see suff. -osis. 

cirri-, combining form meaning ‘curl, ringlet’. — 
Fr. L. cir re, gen. cirri See cirrus, 
cirriferous, adj., having tendrils ( hot .) — Com- 
pounded of cirri- and -ferous. 
cirriform, adj., having the shape of a curl or ten- 
dril. — Compounded of cirri- and L. forma , 
‘form, shape’. See -form, 
cirriped, adj., pertaining to the Cirripedia. — 
See next word. 

Cirripedia, n. pi., an order of crustaceans ( zool .) 

— ModL., compounded of L. cirrus , ‘curl’, and 
pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See cirrus and pedal. 

cirro-. — See cirri-. 

cirrose, adj., resembling a curl or curls ( bot . and 
zool.) — Formed fr. cirrus with adj. suff. -ose. 
cirrous, adj., cirrose. — Formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -ous. 

cirrus, n., 1) a tendril (bot.); 2) appendage (zool.); 
3) a kind of cloud (meteorol.) — L., ‘lock, 
curl, ringlet, tuft of hair’, of uncertain origin. 
Cp. cerrero. _ 

cirs-, form of cirso- before a vowel. 

Cirsium, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family 
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(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xipoiov, ‘thistle’, fr. 
xipaoq, ‘varix, enlargement of a vein’, which is 
of uncertain origin. The plant was called xtp- 
cnov for its alleged healing qualities; x(pmov 
prop, means ‘remedy for dilated veins’, 
cirso-, before a vowel cirs-, combining form 
meaning ‘varix, dilated vein’. — Gk. xtpoo-, 
xipa-, fr. xipaoq. See prec. word, 
ciruela, n., any plumlike fruit. — Sp., ‘plum’, 
fr. L. cereola (pruna), ‘wax-colored plume’, 
neut. pi. of cereolus , ‘of the color of wax’, 
mistaken for fern, sing; L. cereolus is dimin. 
of cereus , ‘of wax, waxen’, fr. cera, ‘wax’. See 
cere, n. 

cis-, pref. meaning ‘on this side’. — L. cis-, fr. 
cis, ‘on this side’, rel. to citra , ‘on this side of’, 
from the I.-E. pron. base ‘this’, whence also 
OSlav. si, Lith. sis, Hitt, ki, ‘this’, Teut. *hi- in 
Goth, hidre, OE. hider , ‘hither’, Goth, hi-mma 
daga, ‘on this day, today’. See he, her, here, 
hither, and cp. citra-. 

cisalpine, adj., on this side of the Alps (from the 
point of view of Italy). — L. Cisalpinus , fr. cis , 
‘on this side of’ (see prec. word), and Alpinus , 
‘Alpine’ ; see Alpine and cp. transalpine, 
cisatlantic, adj., on this side of the Atlantic. — 
Formed fr, cis- and Atlantic. Cp. transatlantic, 
cisco, n., any of whitefishes of the genus Argyroso- 
mus. — Abbreviation of Can. F. ciscoette , a 
word of Algonquian origin. Cp. siscowet. 
cisium, n., a light two-wheeled vehicle (Rom. ar- 
chaeology). — L., ‘a light two-wheeled vehicle, 
cabriolet’, a word of Gaulish origin; cp. OIr. 
cess , ‘basket’, and see chest. The spelling of L. 
cisium with one s is prob. due to Etruscan in- 
fluence. See Vendryes, Memoires de la soci^te 
de linguistique, Paris, 19, 6off. 
cismontane, adj., on this side of the mountains; 
esp. on this side of the Alps, cisalpine. — L. cis- 
montanus , fr. cis- and montanus, ‘pertaining to 
a mountain’, fr. mons, gen. montis, ‘mountain’. 
See montane and cp. citramontane. Cp. also tra- 
montane, ultramontane. 

cispadane, adj., on this (the south) side of the 
river Po. — Formed fr. cis- and L. Padanus , 
‘pertaining to the Po’, fr. Padus, ‘Po’. 
cispontine, adj., on this side of the bridge. — 
Formed fr. cis- and L. pons, gen. pontis, ‘bridge’. 
See pons and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus) 
and cp. transpontine. 

cisrbenane, adj., on this (the western) side of the 
Rhine. — L. Cisrhendnus , fr. cis- and Rhenanus , 
‘pertaining to the Rhine’, fr. Rhenus, ‘Rhine’. 
See Rhenish. 

rissoid, n., a curve invented by the geometer 
Diodes (jgeom .) — Gk. xioooetSifa, ‘like ivy*, 
compounded of xwcrfe, ‘ivy’, and -oeiSfc, ‘like’, 
fr. eZSoc, ‘form, shape’. See next word and -oid. 
Cissus, n., a genus of plants of the family Vita- 
ceae (bot.) — L., fr. Gk. x.ia(j 6 q, ‘ivy’, which is 
a foreign word of unknown origin. Cp. cissoid. 
cist, n,, a chest, esp. one used for sacred utensils. 
— L. cista, ‘chest, box of wood’. See chest and 
cp. kist. 

cist, n., a sepulchral stone chest. — W„ fr. L. 
cista . See prec. word and cp. tistvaen. 
Cistaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the rockrose 
family (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Cistus with 
suff. -aceae. 

cistaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Cistercian, n., a monk of the Cistercian order. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. ML. Cistercium (F .Ci- 
teaux ), a place near Dijon, where this order was 
founded (in 1098). 

Derivative: Cistercian, adj. 
cistern, n. — ME. cisterne , fr. OF. cisterne (F. ci- 
te me), fr. L. cisterna , *a reservoir for water, 
cistern’, formed fr. cista, ‘chest’, with suff. -erna. 
See chest. For the suff. see cavern. 

Derivative: cistern-al, adj. 
cisterna, n., cistern (anat.) — See prec. word. 
Cistus, n., the genus of rockroses (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. xtcrros, xteOos, Tockrose’, which is of 
unknown origin. 

cistvaen, kistvaen, n., a stone coffin. — W. cist- 
faen , lit. ‘stone chest’, fr. cist, ‘chest’ (see cist, 
‘stone chest’), and faen, aspirated form of maen, 
‘stone’. 



cit, n. — Contraction of citizen, 
citadel, n. — F. citadelle, fr. It. cittadella , dimin. 
of Olt. cittade (It. citta), fr. L. civitdtem, acc. of 
civitas , ‘city’. Cp. Port, citadella, Sp. ciudadela, 
and see city. 

citation, n., 1) summons; 2) quotation. — ME., 
fr. L. citationem, acc. of citdtio, fr. citatus , pp. 
of citare. See cite and -ation. 
citatory, adj. — L. citdtorius, fr. citatus, pp. of 
citare. See next word and the adj. suffixes -ate 
and -ory. 

cite, tr. v., 1) to summon; 2) to quote. — F. citer, 
fr. L. citare , ‘to put into quick motion, excite, 
provoke, call urgently’, freq. of ciere (pp. cit us), 
‘to set in motion’, fr. base *qi-, whence also Gk. 
xUiv, ‘to go’. This base is rel. to base *qi-, 
whence Gk. xivetv, ‘to move’, and to base 
*qieu-, whence OI. cydvate, ‘moves, goes away’, 
Gk. oeuetv, ‘to hunt, chase, drive away’. Cp. 
excite, incite, kinetic, oscitancy, recite, solicit, 
suscitate. Cp, also hight and words there refer- 
red to. 

Derivatives: cit-able , adj., citation(qy.), cit-er,n. 
cithara, n., an ancient musical instrument re- 
sembling a lyre. — L., fr. Gk. xt&apa. See 
next word. 

cither, also cithern, a stringed musical instru- 
ment. — F. cithare, fr. L. cithara , fr. Gk. xiDdcpa, 
fr. Pers. sihtar. Cp. cithara, citole, cittern, git- 
tern, guitar, kit, ‘a small fiddle’, zither, 
citizen, n. — ME. citezein , formed — prob, under 
the influence of denizen — fr. OF. citeain (F. 
citoyen), which was formed fr. cite (F. cite) with 
suff. -ain. See city and -an. 

Derivatives: citizen-ess, n., citizen-ry , n„ citizen- 
ship, n. 

citizen of the world, a cosmopolitan. — Loan 
translation of Gk. xoapLOTroXfTT)*;, ‘a cosmopoli- 
tan’, lit. ‘a citizen of the world’, 
citole, n., a kind of dulcimer (obsol.) — OF., fr. 
L. cithara, fr. Gk. xrilapa; see cither. The ending 
of L. cithara was mistaken for a suff. and this 
alleged suff. was changed into suff. -ole. 
citra-, pref. meaning ‘on this side of’. — L. citra , 
rel. to cis , ‘on this side’. See cis-. 
citramontane, adj., on this side of the moun- 
tain. — Formed fr. citra- and montane. See cis- 
montane. 

citrate, n., salt of citric acid. ( chem .) — Formed 
fr. citr(ic) with chem. suff. -ate. 
citrine, adj., lemon-colored. — F. citrin , fern, ci- 
trine, fr. L. citrus, ‘citron tree’. See next word 
and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
citron, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. citrus , 
‘citron tree,’ fr. Gk. x£8po?, ‘cedar’ ; see cedar. 
(Gk. xtrpov, ‘citron’, is borrowed fr. L. citrus.) 
The change of tr into dr shows that the word 
came from Greek into Latin through the me- 
dium of the Etruscans. — Cp. Citrus. 
Derivatives: citron-ade, n., citron-in, n. 
citronella, n., 1) citronella grass; 2) the horse 
balm. — ModL. See prec. word and -ella. 
citrul, n., the watermelon; the pumpkin (bot.) — 
OF. cit role (earlier form of citrouille ), fr. Olt. 
citruolo (It. cetriolo ), a diminutive formed fr. 
Late L. citrium, ‘a kind of gourd’, fr. L. citrus. 
See Citrus and cp. next word. 

Citrullus, n., a genus of plants of the cucumber 
family (bot.) — ModL., a diminutive formed fr. 
L. citrus. See Citrus and cp. prec. word. 

Citrus, n., genus of shrubs and trees, including 
citrons, lemons, etc. — L. citrus , ‘citron tree*, 
fr. Gk. x£8poq. See citron, 
citric, adj. — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -ic. 
cittern, n. — A var. of cither(n). 
city, n. — ME. cite , fr. OF. cite (F. citi), fr. L. 
civitdtem, acc. of civitas, ‘citizens of a commu- 
nity, citizenship, state’, fr ..civis, ‘member of a 
community, citizen’. See civil and -ty and cp. 
Olt. cittade (whence It. citta), OProveng. and 
Catal. ciutat, Sp. ciudad , Port, cidade, ‘city, 
town’, Rum. cetate, ‘castle, fortress’, which all 
derive fr. L. civitdtem. 

Derivative: citi-ed, adj. 

rivet, n., 1) a musklike substance obtained from 
the anal glands of the civet cat; 2) the civet cat. 
— F. civette, fr. It. zibetto , fr. Arab, zabdd, 
‘civet’, which is rel. to zdbad , ‘foam, froth’. 



zubd, ‘cream’. Cp. zibet. 

dvic, adj. — L. civtcus, ‘pertaining to citizens,’ 
fr. civ is. See "civil. 

civics, n., the science dealing with the duties and 
rights of citizens. — See prec. word and -ics. 
civil, adj. — F., fr. L. civilis, ‘pertaining to a cit- 
izen, pertaining to public life ; polite’, fr. civis , 
‘member of a community, citizen’, fr. I.-E. base 
*fcei-, ‘to lie, settle down’, whence also Gk. 
xEicr&at, ‘to lie, to lie asleep’, xeipnf)Xiov, ‘treas- 
ure’, lit. ‘anything stored up’, xoifzav, ‘to put 
to sleep’, xoLp.7)T7]ptov, ‘a sleeping room, a burial 
place’, xotTTj, ‘place to lie down in, bed’,x<HTOC, 
‘place to lie down in, bed ; sleeping, sleep’, xtofxTj, 
‘village’, the second element in veotKn^ (for 
*vefo-xio-<;), ‘a young bird’, and in nepioabt; 
(for* 7tept-xi6-?), ‘beyond the regular number, 
odd’. Lit. ‘lying beyond’, OSlav. simija , ‘family, 
domestic servants’, Lith. Seimd, Seimyna , Lett. 
saime, OPruss. seimins , ‘domestic servants’, 
Lett, sieva , ‘wife’, OSlav. po-sivu, ‘able, fit’, 
Goth, haims , ‘village’, OE. ham , ‘home, house, 
dwelling’, OIr. coim, coem , ‘dear, beloved’, OW. 
cum, ModW. cm, of s.m., and prob. also OI. 
sCvah, sivah, ‘kind, friendly, gracious’. All these 
words denote relationship or love to the family 
or clan. See home and cp. city, citizen. Cp. 
also cemetery, cimelia, coma, ‘insensibility’, 
incunabula, neossine, neossology, perissad, Peris- 
sodactyla, quiet, Siva. 

civility, n. — OF. civilite (F. civilite), fr. L. civili- 
tdtem , acc. of civil itas, ‘the art of governing, 
politics; courteousness, politeness’, fr. civilis. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

civilize, tr. v. — F. civiliser , fr. civil. See civil 
and -ize. 

Derivatives: civiliz-ation, n., civiliz-er, n. 
civism, n., good citizenship. — F. civisme, formed 
fr. L. civis, ‘citizen’, with suff. -isme. See civil 
and -ism. 

dachan, n., a small village (Scot, and Irish) — 
Gael., fr. clach, ‘stone’, which is rel. to OIr. 
cloch , ‘stone’, and prob. cogn. with Arm. sal, 
‘stone slab’, OI. sild, ‘stone, rock’, possibly also 
with ON. hallr, Goth, hallus , ‘stone’, ON. ftella 
(fr. *haljdn), ‘flat stone’. All these words pos- 
sibly derive fr. I.-E. base *(s)qel-, ‘to cut, 
cleave, split*. See colter. 

clack, intr. and tr. v. — ME. clacken, clakken , 
of imitative origin. Cp. Du. kiak, ‘a crack’, 
klakken , ‘to clack, crack’, F. claquer, ‘to clap, 
crack’, and MHG. klac, ‘crack’, which all are 
imitative. Cp. also clap and clatter. 
Derivatives: clack, n., clack-er, n. 
clad, adj. — ME. cladde , clad, fr. OE. cladod, 
pp. of cladian, ‘to clothe’. See clothe, 
clado-, combining form denoting ‘branch, shoot’. 
— Gk. xXotSo-, fr. xX<*8o?, ‘young branch or 
shoot’, lit. ‘branch lopped off’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qeldd-, a -(/-enlargement of base *qei(d)-, 
*qol(a)-, ‘to strike, beat, break’. See holt and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the next 
three words. 

cladode, n., a cladophyll (bot.). — Gk. xXoc&d>8vj<;, 
‘having many shoots’, compounded of xXa&x;, 
‘sprout, shoot’, and -wSrj?, ‘like’. See clado- and 
-ode, ‘like’. 

cladophyll, n., a branch assuming the form of a 
leaf (bot.) — Compounded of clado- and Gk. 
90XX0V, ‘leaf*. See phyllo-. 

Cladrastis, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., shortened fr. Gk. xXaSo?, 
‘branch’ (see clado-), and &pau<jr6s, ‘brittle’, 
verbal adj. of Dpouiew, ‘to break in pieces’, 
which is prob. rel. to UptircTeiv, ‘to break in 
pieces, soften’, Tputprj, ‘softness, delicacy’. See 
, drop. 

claim, tr. and intr. v. — ME. claimen , fr. OF. 
claim-, accented stem of clamer, ‘to call, cry out, 
claim’, fr. L. cldmdre , ‘to shout, cry aloud, call, 
declare’, which is rel. to cla-rus, ‘clear, bright’, 
fr. I.-E. base *kla-, var. of *kal-, ‘to shout, re- 
sound’. See calends and cp. clear. Cp. also low, 
‘to make the sound of a cow’. Cjd. also acclaim, 
chamade, clamant, clamor, clarity, class and 
the second element in council, declaim, de- 
clamation, disclaim, exclaim, exclamation, no- 
menclator, nomenclature, paraclete, proclaim. 
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proclamation, reclaim, reclamation. 

Derivatives: claim, n. (q.v.), claim-able , adj., 
claimant (q.v.), claim-er , n. 
claim, n. — ME., fr. OF. claime, fr. clamer , ‘to 
call, cry out, claim’. See claim, v. 
claimant, n. — OF., pres. part, of chmer. See 
claim, v. and -ant, and cp. clamant 
clairaudience, n., the ability to hear something 
not present to the ear. — Lit. ‘a clear hearing’, 
compounded of F. clair , ‘clear’, and audience , 
‘hearing’. See clear and audience, 
clairvoyance, n., the ability to see objects not 
actually present; ‘second sight’. — F., lit. ‘a 
clear sight’, formed fr. next word with sufF. -ce. 
clairvoyant, adj., i) related to clairvoyance; 2) 
having clairvoyance; n., a person having clair- 
voyance. — F., lit. ‘seeing clearly’, compounded 
of clair, ‘clear’, and voyant, pres. part, of voir, 
‘to see’, fr. L. videre. See clear, vision and -ant. 
clam, n., a bivalve mollusk. — Short for clam- 
shell. The first element of this compound derives 
fr. OE. clamm , ‘bond, fetter’. See clamp, ‘a de- 
vice for fastening’, and cp. clem. 

clam, tr. v., to smear {now dial.), intr. v., to be 
sticky (now dial.) — Cp. OE. clam , ‘mud’, 
clxman, ‘to smear, plaster’, and E. clammy, clay. 
Derivatives: clamm-i-ly, adv., chmm-i-ness, n. 

clamant, adj., loud; insistent. — L. damans , gen. 
- antis , pres. part, of clamare , ‘to shout, cry 
aloud*. See claim, v., and -ant and cp. claimant, 
clamber, intr. v. — ME. clambren , clameren , ‘to 
climb’, rel. to MHG. klemberen , ‘to climb’, and 
to ME. climben, of s.m. See climb and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivative: clamber-er, n. 
clamor, clamour, n., a loud cry. — ME. chmour, 
fr. OF. damur , clamour , fr. L. cldmdrem , acc. 
of clamor, ‘a loud cry’, fr. clamare , ‘to shout, cry 
aloud’. See claim, v. and cp. acclamation. 
Derivatives: clamo(u)r, v., damo(u)r-er, n. 
clamorous, adj., loud. — ML. clamor osus, fr. L. 
clamor. See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives: clamorous-ly, adv., clamorous - 
ness, n. 

clamp, n., a device for fastening. — ME. prob. 
fr. MDu. *clampe (Du. klamp ), ‘a clamp’, which 
is rel. to OE, Samm , ‘bond, fetter, chain; grasp’, 
OE. bedemman , ‘to bind, enclose, fetter’, OHG. 
biklemmen, ‘to squeeze in’, Du., MHG., G. 
klemmen, ‘to squeeze’, MHG., G. klemme , 
‘damp’, fr. I.-E. base *glem-, ‘to embrace, 
compress, squeeze’, whence also L. glomus, 
gen. glomeris , ‘ball, sphere’, Lith. glomdti, ‘to 
embrace’, Lith. glemziu , glemzti, Lett, glemzt , 
‘to compress, crush’. I.-E. *glem - is an enlarge- 
ment of base *gel-, ‘to roll up into a ball, com- 
press’. See glebe and cp. glomerate. Cp. also 
next word. Cp. also clam, ‘bivalve’, clasp, 
clem, clip, ‘to embrace’, club, clump, clumsy. 
Derivatives: damp, to fasten with clamps, 
chmp-er, n. 

clamp, n., a heap. — Prob. fr. Du. klamp , ‘heap’, 
which is prob. related to clamp, ‘a device for 
fastening’. 

Derivative: clamp, tr. v., to heap. 

clan, n. — Gael, clam , ‘offspring, children, de- 
scendants’, fr. L. planta, ‘sprout, shoot, twig’, 
whence also OIr. eland, clann, ‘children, descen- 
dants’, clandaim, ‘I plant’, MW. plant, ‘children, 
descendants’, Mir. plannda , ‘plant, twig’. See 
plant. 

Derivatives: clarm-ish , adj., clann-ish-ly , adv., 
ckmn-ish-ness, n., clan-ship, n. 
clandestine, adj., secret. — L. clandestine, ‘secret, 
clandestine’, formed on analogy of intestinus, 
‘inward, internal’, fr. *clam-de , *clan-de , a der- 
ivative of dam, ‘secretly’, which stands for cl-am , 
and is formed from zero degree of base *kel~, 
‘to hide, conceal’ (whence L. edare , ‘to hide, 
conceal’), with the adverbial suff. -am. See cell 
and words there referred to. For the suff. - am 
cp. L. edr-am, ‘in the presence of*, pal-am, 
‘publicly’. 

Derivatives: chndestine-ly , adv., clandestine- 
ness, n. 

clang, intr. v. — L. clangere, ‘to resound, clang’, 
of imitative origin. Cp. Gk. xXocyyif], ‘a sharp, 
quick sound, twang’, xXi^etv (for *xXdty-iciv), 



‘to make a sharp, quick sound’, Lith. klageti, 
Lett, kladzet, ‘to cackle’, Goth, hhhjan, OE. 
hleahhan , ‘to laugh’. See laugh, and cp. Klaxon, 
clangor, n., a clang. — L., ‘a sound, clang’, fr. 
clangere, ‘to resound, clang’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: clangor, intr. v. 
clangorous, adj. — ML. clangor osus, fr. L. clan- 
gor. See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivative : clangorous-ly , adv. 
clank, intr. and tr. v. and n. — Of imitative origin 
and related to clink. For the thinning of a to 1 
cp. the verbs clack and click, 
clap, intr. v., to make an explosive noise; tr. v., 
to strike together. — ME. clappen , fr. OE. clsep- 
pan, ‘to clap, beat, throb’; of imitative origin. 
Cp. ON. klappa, ‘to clap, beat*, Du., G. klappen , 
‘to clap’. Cp. also clack, clatter. 

Derivatives: clan, n., clapp-er, n. 
clap, n., gonorrhea. — So called from le Clapier, 
name of a district of Paris in the Middle Ages, 
ill-famed for its many brothels (whence also F. 
clapise, ‘brothel’). Clap orig. meant ‘disease 
contracted in a brothel’. 

clapboard, n. — Formed on analogy of clap- 
holt. 

clapholt, n., clapboard (obsol.) — LG. klappholt, 
rel. to G. Klappholz, which is compounded of 
klappen, ‘to clap, beat, tally, fit together’, and 
Holz, ‘wood’. See clap, ‘to strike together’, and 

holt 

clapperclaw, tr. v., to claw with the hand and 
nails. — Compounded of dapper and claw. 
claque, n., hired applauders in theaters. — F., fr. 
claquer , ‘to clap’, a word of imitative origin, 
claqueur, n., a hired applauder. — F. ( fr. claquer , 
‘to clap’. See prec. word. 

Clara, Clare, fern. PN. — L. Clara, fr. clara , 
fem. of clarus , ‘bright, shining, clear’. See clear 
and cp. Clarice, Clarinda. 
clarabella, n., an organ stop with a soft tone 
(mus.) — Formed from the fem. of L. clarus, 
‘bright,’ and bellus, ‘beautiful’. See clear and 
beauty. 

Clarence, masc. PN. — From ML. Clarencia , 
name of the dukedom created for Lionel, the 
third son of Edward III; so called from the 
name of the town Clare (in Suffolk), whose heir- 
ess Lionel married. 

clarence, n., a closed four-wheeled carriage. — 
From the name of the Duke of Clarence (later 
William IV). 

Oarendeux, Clarenceux, n., title of the second 
king-of-arms at the Heralds’ College. — Formed 
from the name of the dukedom Clarencia. 
clarendon, n., a kind of heavy-faced type (typogr.) 
— From a printer of the name Clarendon, who 
lived in the 19th cent. 

claret, n., a red wine. — ME., prop, ‘a clarified 
wine’, fr. OF. claret, used as a noun fbr vin 
claret , lit. ‘clear wine’, whence F. (vin) clairet; 
dimin. of OF. cler (F. clair), fr. L. clarus. See 
clear and -et 

Claribel, fem. PN. — A name coined by Ten- 
nyson on analogy of Christabel. See Clara and 
Bell. 

Clarice, Clarisse, fem. PN. — Derived fr. Clara 
(q.v.) 

clarification, n. — F., fr. Late L. darifiedtidnem , 
acc. of ddrifiedtid , ‘glorification’, fr. cldrificdtus , 
pp. of cldrificdre. See next word and -ation. 
clarify, tr. and intr. v. — OF. clarifier, fr. Late 
L. cldrificdre , ‘to glorify’, fr. L. clarus, ‘bright, 
shining, clear, glorious’, and -ficare, fr. facere, 
‘to make, do*. See clear and -fy. 

Derivative: clarifi-er , n. 

darigation, n., a solemn demand of redress 
before the declaration of war by the Fetiales 
(Roman antiq.) — L. cldrigatio , gen. -onis, fr. 
cldrigdt-(um), pp. stem of cldrigare, ‘to demand 
redress’, prob. formed on analogy of OL. puri- 
gare = L. purgare, ‘to cleanse, purify’; com- 
pounded of clarus, ‘bright, shining, clear’, and 
agere, ‘to set in motion, drive, lead, do, act’. 
See clear and agent, adj. For the ending see 
suff. -ation. 

clarin, n., trumpet, clarion. — Sp. clann, fr. claro, 
‘clear’, fr. L. clarus. See clear and cp. clarion, 
clarinet. 



Clarinda, fem. PN. — A derivative of Clara (q.v.) 
clarinet, n., a woodwind instrument. — F. clari- 
nette, dimin. formed fr. clarine , ‘bell’, orig. fem. 
of the OF. adj. darin, ‘clear’, fr. L. clarus. See 
clear and -et, -ette and cp. clarin, clarion. 
Derivative: clarinet t-ist, n. 
clarion, n., a kind of trumpet. — OF. daron, 
deron (F. clairon), fr. ML. clarionem , acc. of 
cldrid, fr. L. clarus, ‘clear’. See clear and cp, 
clarin, clarinet. 

clarionet, n., a clarinet. — Formed from prec. 
word with dimin. suff. -et. 

Clarkia, n., a genus of herbs allied to the fuchsia 
(bot.) — ModL., named after its discoverer 
William Clark, an American explorer (1770- 
1838). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
clary, n., name of several plants. — F. sclaree, 
fr. ML. sclarea. 

clash, intr. and tr. v. and n. — Prob. a blend of 
dap and crash. 

clasp, tr. and intr. v. — ME. claspen , metathe- 
sized fr. ME. clapsen and rel. to clamp, ‘device 
for fastening’ (q.v.) 

Derivatives: c/asp-er, n., clasp-ing, adj. 
clasp, n. — ME. claspe, fr. claspen. See clasp, v. 
class, n. — F. classe, fr. L. dassis , ‘army fleet, 
class, division’, esp. ‘one of the six classes of the 
Roman people’, which prob. stands for *qlad- 
f-is, and is related to caldre, ‘to call, proclaim’. 
See claim, v., and cp. calends. 

Derivative: class, tr. v. 

classic, adj. — F. classique, fr. L. dassicus, ‘relat- 
ing to the classes of the Roman people’, esp. 
‘relating to the first ctass’. See prec. word and 
-ic. 

Derivatives: classic, n., classic-al, adj., classic- 
ally, adv., chssic-al-ness, n., classic-ism , n., 
classic-ist , n., dassic-ize, tr. and intr. v. 
classification, n. — See classify and -ation. 
classificatory, adj. — See next word and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

classify, tr. v. — F. classifier, fr. fictitious L. 
classi ficare, fr. L. dassis, ‘class’, and -ficare, fr. 
facere , ‘to make, do’. See class and -fy. 
Derivatives: classifi-able, adj., classifi-er, n. 
classy, adj., pertaining to a higher class (slang.) — 
Formed fr. class with suff. -y. 
clastic, adj., refracting. — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. Gk, xXacrcos, ‘broken in pieces’, verbal adj. 
of xXav, ‘to break, break in pieces’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qel(a)-, *qol(a)- t ‘to strike, beat’. See calamity 
and cp. aclastic, anaclastic, cataclasm, icono- 
clasm, oligoclase, orthoclase, periclase. Cp. also 
clergy, cleric, clerk. 

clathrate, adj., resembling a lattice (bot.) 
Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. clathri (pi.), ‘lat- 
tice’, fr. Dor. Gk. xXa&pov, which is rel. to 
Gk. xXsi&pov, Ion. xXTQi'&pov, Old Att. xXfj&pov, 
‘bar for closing a door’, fr. xXsteiv (for *xXif- 
tELv), ‘to shut, close, bar’. See cleido- andep. 
cleithral. 

clatter, intr. and tr. v. — ME. clateren, a verb of 
imitative origin; related to clack and clap (qq.v.) 
Derivatives: clatter, n., clatter-er, n., clatter- 
ing-ly, adv., clatter-y, adj. 

Claude. — See Claudius, 
claude tite, n., arsenic trioxide (mineral) — Named 
after its discoverer F. Claudet. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Claudia, fem. PN. — L., fem. of Claudius. See 
Claudius and cp. Gladys, 
claudicant, adj., limping. — L. claudicans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of claudicdre, ‘to limp’. See 
next word and -ant. 

claudicate, intr. v., to limp. — L. daudicat-(um), 
pp. stem of claudicdre, ‘to limp, halt, be lame’, 
fr. claudus, ‘lame,’ which is of uncertain origin. 
It was influenced in form by a popular con- 
nection of this word with claudere, ‘to shut, en- 
close’ (see dose, adj.). 

Claudius, Claude, masc. PN. — L. Claudius, 
name of two Roman gentes, rel. to claudus, 
‘lame’. See prec. word and cp. Claudia, 
clausal, adj., pertaining to a clause. — Formed 
fr. next word with adj. suff. -al. 
clause, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) clause, fr. ML. 
clausa, used in the sense of L. clausula, ‘the 
dose of a rhetorical period’, fr. L. clausus, pp. 
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of claudere , ‘to shut, enclose’. See close, adj., 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: clause , tr. v. 

claustral, adj., pertaining to a cloister. — ML. 
claustrdlis , fr. L. claustrum , ‘bolt, bar’, in its 
ML, sense ‘cloister’. L. claustrum stands for 
*claud-trom and literally means ‘that by which 
anything is shut up’, and is formed fr. claudere , 
‘to shut’, with instrumental suff. *~trom . See 
close, adj., and cp. cloister. For the suff. see 
rostrum. Cp. also next word and the first ele- 
ment in claustrophobia. 

claustration, n., the act of shutting up in, or as 
in, a cloister. — Fictitious L. claustratio , fr. 
claustratus, pp. of claustrare, fr. L. claustrum. 
See prec. word and -ation. 
claustrophobia, n., morbid fear of being shut up 
in a confined place (med.) — A Medical L. 
hybrid coined fr. L. claustrum , ‘bolt, bar, a con- 
fined place’, and Gk. -yofiiai, fr. 9 o[k>s, ‘fear’. 
See claustral and -phobia, 
clava, n., the clublike end of the antennae of cer- 
tain insects ( entomol .) — L. clava , ‘club’. See 
claviform and cp. next word, 
clavate, adj., club-shaped { bot .) — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ate fr. L. clava, ‘club’. See claviform. 
clavecin, n., a harpsichord. — F., formerly spelled 
clavcssin, shortened fr. earlier clavycimbale , fr. 
ML. clavicymbalum. See clavicembalo. 
Derivative: clave cin- is t, n. 
clavelization, n., inoculation with sheep pox 
virus (med.) — F. clavdisation, fr. claveUe , 
‘sheep pox’, fr. Late L. clavellus, ‘sheep pox’, 
dimin. of L. clavus, ‘nail’, which is rel. to clavis , 
‘key’; see clavicle and -ization. The disease is 
so called because the pustules caused by it re- 
semble nailheads. 

clavicembalo, n., a harpsichord. — It., lit. ‘cymbal 
with a keyboard’, compounded of L. clavis , 
‘key’, and cymbalum, ‘cymbal’. See clavicle and 
cymbal. 

Claviceps, n., a genus of sac fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
compounded of L. clava, ‘club’, and - ceps , 
‘-headed’, fr. L. caput, ‘head’. See clava and 
capital, adj. For the change of Latin d (in cdput) 
to e (in -ceps) see biceps. 
clavichord, n., an early keyboard instrument. — 
ML. clavichordium, compounded of L. clavis, 
‘key’, and chorda, ‘string’. See clavicle and chord, 
clavicle, n., the collarbone. — F. clavicule, fr. Late 
L. clavicula, ‘a little key, bar, bolt, tendril’, dimin. 
of L. clavis, ‘key’, which is rel. to clavus , ‘nail’, 
claudere, ‘to shut’. In its anatomical sense Late 
L. clavicula was first used by the translators 
of Avicenna about the year 980. See close, adj., 
and cp. chiave, clavelization, clavier, clavis, clef, 
autoclave, conclave, enclave, kevel, laticlave, 
subclavian. Cp. also lot. 

clavicular, adj., pertaining to the collarbone. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ar fr. Late L. clavicula. 
See prec. word. 

clavier, n., keyboard. — F., lit. ‘key bearer’, fr. 
L. clavis, ‘key’. See clavicle. In the sense of 
‘piano’, clavier is borrowed fr. G. Klavier, which 
itself derives fr. F. clavier, ‘keybearer’. 
claviform, adj., club-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. clava, ‘knotty stick, cudgel, club’, and forma, 
‘form, shape’. The first dement is rel. to clavus , 
‘nail’; see clavicle and cp. clava, clavate. For the 
second element see -form, 
claviger, n., one who carries a club. — L. claviger , 
‘club bearer’ (epithet of Hercules), compounded 
of clava, ‘club’, and the stem of gerere , ‘to car- 
ry’. See prec. word and gerent. 
clavis, n., a key (used also figuratively). — L. 
clavis, ‘key’, whence clavicula , ‘a little key’. See 
clavicle. 

claw, n. — OE. clawu , var. of clea , rel. to ON. 
kid, OFris. kid we, kle, MLG. klouwe, Du. klauw, 
OHG. kldwa, kid, MHG. klawe, G. Klaue, 
‘claw’, and to OE. cleowe, cleowen, cliwen, ‘ball 
of thread’. See clew and cp. cloot. Clootie. 
Derivatives: claw, tr. and intr. v., claw-ed , adj. 
clay, n. — ME. clei , clai, fr. OE. clxg, rel. to OS. 
klei, Dan. klxg, MDu. clei, Du. klei, LG. 
klei (whence G. Klei), ‘clay’, OE. c lx man, 
ON. kleima, OHG. klei men, ‘to cover with clay, 
besmear’, OHG. kliwa, klia, MHG. klige, kite. 



G. Kleie, ‘bran’, fr. I.-E. base *glei-, *gli -, ‘to 
glue, paste*, stick together’, whence also Gk. yXia, 
yXota, ‘glue’, yXoto ‘anything sticky’, yXtviq, 
of s.m., OSIav. glenu, ‘slime, mucus’, glina, 
‘clay’, Russ, glej, ‘clay’, Lett, glive, ‘slime, mu- 
cus’, OIr. glenim , ‘I cleave, adhere’. Cp. clam, 
‘to smear’, clammy, cleave, ‘to stick,’ clever, 
clevis, cliff, climb, clote. Cp. also glioma, and 
the second element in neuroglia. For derivatives 
of I.-E. *gleit~, a -/-enlargement of base *glei~, 
see glue. Derivatives : clay , tr. v., ctay-ey, adj. 
claymore, n., a large double-edged sword former- 
ly used by the Scottish Highlanders. — Gael. 
claidheam mor, lit. ‘a big sword, fr. claidheamh, 
‘sword’, and mor, ‘great’. The first word is 
rel. to W. cleddyf \ OIr. claideb, and cogn. with 
Gk. xXaSo?, ‘young branch or shoot’, L. clades, 
‘disaster’, fr. I.-E. *qelad a -{/-enlargement of 
base *qeld-, *qold-, ‘to strike, beat, break’. See 
holt and cp. clado-. Gael, mor, ‘great’, is rel. to 
W. mawr , ‘great’, and cogn. with OE. mxre, 
OHG. mari, ‘famous’. See more. 

Claytonia, n., a genus of plants of the purslane 
family (bot.) — ModL., named by Gronovius 
after the American botanist John Clayton 
(1693-1773). For the ending see suff. -ia. 

-cle, dimin. subst. suff. — Fr. L. -cuius (masc.), 
-cula (fern.), or -culum (neut.), either directly 
or through the medium of F. -clc. See -cule. 
clean, adj. — ME. clene, fr. OE. clxne, ‘clear, 
clean, pure’, rel. to OS. kleni, ‘dainty, graceful’, 
OHG. kleini, ‘shining, neat, elegant’ (whence 
MHG. kleine, ‘nice, graceful, small’, G. kle in, 
‘small’; in G. Kleinod, ‘jewel, gem’, prop, 
‘something neat or fine’, the orig. meaning of 
klein survives), and prob. cogn. with Gk. yXaLvoi 
(Hesychius), ‘star-shaped ornaments’, ycXav, 
‘to laugh’. See geloto- and cp. the first element 
inkleeneboc. Derivatives : clean, adv. (q.v.), clean- 
er, n., clean-ing, n., clean-ly, adv. 
clean, adv. — OE. clxne, ‘entirely’, fr. clxne 
‘clear, clean, pure’. See clean, adj. 
cleanly, adj. — ME. clenly, fr. OE. clxnlic, fr. 
clxne. See clean, adj., and adj. suff. -ly. 
Derivatives: clean-li-ly, adv., clean-li-ness, n. 
cleanness, n. — ME. dennesse, fr. OE. clxnnes , 
fr. clxne. See clean, adj., and -ness, 
cleanse, tr. v. — ME. clensien, dense n, fr. OE. 
clxnsian, fr. clxne. See clean, adj. 

Derivatives: cleanser (q.v.), cleans-ing, n. 
cleanser, n. — OE. clxnsere, fr. clxnsian. See 
prec. word and agential suff. -er. 
clear, adj. — ME. cler , cleer , fr. OF. cler, clier 
(F. clair), fr. L. clarus, ‘bright, shining, clear, 
plain, manifest, illustrious, famous, glorious’, 
which stands for cla-rus , and is rel. to cla-mare , 
‘to call, cry out, shout, declare’, fr. I.-E. base 
*kla- , var. of *kal-, ‘to shout, resound’. See 
calends, and cp. claim. Cp. also claret, clarify, 
Clara, clarin, clarinet, clarion, clarity, declare, 
Eclair, glair, the first element in clairaudience, 
clairvoyance, chiaroscuro and the second element 
in chanticleer. 

Derivatives: dear, tr. and intr. v. and adv., 
clear-age , n., clear-ance , n., ctear-ing, n., clear- 
ly, adv., clear-ness, n. 
clearstory, n. — See clerestory, 
cleat, n., a piece of wood or metal. — ME. clete, 
elite, ‘wedge’, fr. OE. cleat, rel. to MLG. klot , 
klute, MDu. cloot, Du. kloot, OHG., MHG. 
kldj, G. Klofi, ‘clod, dumpling*, and cogn. with 
Gk. yXouT6<;, ‘rump’, lit. ‘something round’; 
see glutaeus and cp. clod, clot, cloud, clout. All 
these words are -/-enlargements of I.-E. base 
*gleu~, ‘to form into a ball*, whence OI. glauh, 
‘ball’, and E. claw, clew (qq.v.) 

Derivative: cleat, tr. v. 

cleave, intr. v., to stick, adhere. — ME. eleven , 
clevien, cliven, fr. OE. cleofian, clifian , rel. to 
OS. klOSdn, OHG. kliban, Du. kleven, OHG. 
klebdn (intr. v.), MHG., G. kle ben, ‘to stick, ad- 
here’, OHG. kliban , ‘to stick’, prob. also to 
ON. klifa, ‘to repeat over and over again*, fr 
I.-E. base *glei-, *gli-, ‘to stick, glue, paste’. 
See clay and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also clover. 

cleave, tr. and intr. v., to divide, split. — ME. 
eleven , cliven, fr. OE. cleofan, rel. to OS. klio’fian. 



ON. kljufa, Dan. klove, Du. kloven, OHG. 
klioban , MHG., G. klieben , ‘to cleave, split’, 
and cogn. with Gk. yXucpeiv, ‘to hollow out, 
carve’, yXuTmj^, ‘carver, sculptor’, L. glubere, 
‘to peel, strip’, gluma (for *glubh-ma), ‘hull, 
husk’. Cp. cleft, clove, ‘bulb’. Cp. also glyph, 
glume, glyptic. 

Derivatives: cleav-er , n., cleav-ing, n. 
cleavers, n.pl., catchweed. — Lit. ‘that which 
sticks’, fr. cleave, ‘to stick’, 
dedonism, n., the avoidance of words deemed 
unlucky. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. 
xXt)8wv, ‘omen, presage, calling, rumor, re- 
port’, which stands for *xXef-irj-8wv and is rel. 
to xkioq (Phocian x>ifo<;), ‘fame, report, rumor’, 
xX£to (for *xXefco), ‘I celebrate, glorify’, xXut6 ?, 
‘famous, renowned, glorious’, and cogn. with 
OFris., OS., OE. Mud, etc., ‘loud’. See loud and 
cp. words there referred to. 
cleek, n., a large hook. — ME. cleken , clechen , 
‘to seize firmly’, rel. to clutch,’ v. 
clef, n., sign of pitch (mus.) — F., ‘key’, fr. L. 
clavis, whence also It. chiave. Rum. cheie. Pro- 
ven^, Catal. clou, Sp. Have, Port, chave , ‘key’. 
See clavicle and cp. enclave, 
cleft, n. — ME. clift, fr. OE. geclyft, rel. to 
OHG., MHG., G. kluft, MLG. kluft , klucht, 
and to OE. cleofan , ‘to cleave’. See cleave, ‘to 
divide, split’. 

cleft, past tense and pp. of cleave. — ME. cleft(e ), 
newly formed fr. eleven. See cleave, ‘to divide, 
split*. 

cleido-, before a vowel cleid-, combining form 
meaning ‘key’ or ‘clavicle’.— Gk. xXet8o-,xXet8-, 
fr. xXelq (for *xXt)k;, fr. *xXScft<;, cp. Ion. xX^tq, 
Dor. xXats, Old Att. xXfo), ‘bar, bolt, key’, 
whence xXslew (for *xX6Fieiv), ‘to shut, close, 
bar’, xXeT&pov, ‘bar for closing a door’; cogn. 
with L. clavis , ‘key’, clavus, ‘nail’, claudere , ‘to 
shut’. See dose, adj., and cp. cleisto-, cleithral 
and the first element in cleoid. Cp. also clathrate. 
cleisto-, before a vowel deist-, combining form 
meaning ‘closed’, as in cleist ogamy. — Gk. 
xXciot6s, ‘shut’, verbal adj. of xXeCeiv. See 
cleido-. 

cleistogamy, n., self fertilization of certain closed 
flowers (bot.) — Compounded of cleisto- and 
Gk. -yaploi, fr. yapoc, ‘marriage’. See -gamy. 
Derivatives: cleistogam-ic, adj., cleistogam-ic- 
al-ly, adv. 

cleithral, adj., having a roof (said of a temple), — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. xXei&pov, ‘bar 
for closing a door’. See cleido- and cp. clathrate. 
clem, tr. v., to pinch or starve (with hunger or 
thirst). — Cp. Du. and* G. klemmen , ‘to pinch’, 
and see damp, ‘device for fastening’. 

Clematis, n., a genus of plants of the crowfoot 
family (bot.) — L.,fr. Gk.xX7)p.aT(<;, ‘brushwood, 
bag of wood’, dimin. of xXyjjia, gen. xX^jjtaTo^, 
‘shoot or twig broken off (for grafting)’, fr. 
xXav, 'to break’. See clastic. 

Clemence, Clemency, fem. PN. — Fr. L. demen- 
tia, ‘mildness, mercy’. See next word and cp. 
Clement 

clemency, n. — L. climentia, ‘calmness, mild- 
ness, forbearance, clemency’, fr. clemens, gen. 
-entis. See next word and -cy. 
clement, adj. — L, clemens, gen. -entis, ‘mild, 
calm, soft, gentle, merciful, forbearing, indul- 
gent’, for *fcteyomenos, lit. ‘inclined’, a parti- 
cipial form of base *lclei ‘to lean, incline’, 
whence also 0 L srdyate , ‘leans’, srayamanah, 
‘leaning’, Gk. xXfvew, ‘to cause to slope, slant’, 
L. - clindre (found only in compounds), ‘to bend, 
turn*. See clinical and cp. words there referred 
to. For the participial suff. -menos see alumnus. 
For the sense development of L. clemens (fr. 
base *klei~, ‘to lean, incline’), cp. the E. adj. in- 
clined, in the sense ‘disposed favorably*. 
Clement, masc. PN. — Lit. ‘mild, merciful’, fr. 
L. clemens. See prec. word and cp. Clemence, 
Clemency. 

clench, tr. v. — ME. clenchen, fr. OE. -clencan 
(in beclencan) ‘to hold fast’, lit. ‘to cause to 
cling’, causative of clingan , ‘to cling’ (see cling); 
rel. to Dan. klinke, Swed., Norw. klinka , MDu. 
clinken, Du. klinken, OHG. klenkin, ‘to clench, 
rivet’, Dan., Norw. klinke, Swed. klinka, Du. 
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klink, G. Klinke , ‘latch’, G. klinken, ‘to press 
the latch’. Cp. clinch. 

Derivative: clench, n. 

cleoid, n., an instrument used to excavate teeth 
{dent.) — Lit. ‘key-shaped’, irregularly formed 
fr. Gk. xXslt;, gen. xXet86<;, ‘key’, and 
‘like*, fr. eTSoc, ‘form, shape’. See cleido- and 
-oid. 

Cleome, n., a genus of the caper family (hot.) — 
ModL., of uncertain origin, 
clepe, tr. v., l) to call ( obsol. ); 2) to name (ar- 
chaic). — ME. clepen , fr. OE. cleopian , clipian , 
‘to call (out)’, prob. related to clap, v. (q.v.) 
Cp. yclept. 

clepsydra, n., a device for measuring time by the 
gradual flow of water; waterclock. — L., fr. 
Gk. xXe<j>68pa, ‘waterclock’, which is compound- 
ed of the stem of xX£tcte[,v, ‘to steal’, and 58 wp, 
‘water’ ; so called in allusion to the circumstance 
that the water is flowing stealthily from it (cp. 
xXe^ippuxo?, ‘flowing secretly’, lit. ‘flowing steal- 
thily’). For the first element see klepto- and cp. 
klepht and the first element in kleptomania. For 
the second element see hydro-, 
clepto-, before a vowel dept-. — See klepto-, 
klept-. 

clerestory, clearstory, n., the upper part of the 
nave, transepts and choir of a large church. — 
Compounded of clear and story, ‘section of a 
house, floor’. 

clergy, n. — ME., fr. OF. clergie (F. clerge ), 
‘clerkship, clergy’, fr. Eccles. L. clericdtus, fr. 
clericus. See next word. 

Derivative: clergy-able , adj. 
cleric, n. a clergyman; adj., clerical. — Eccles. 
L. cliricuSy fr. Eccles. Gk. xXi]ptx 4 <;, ‘belonging 
to the clergy, clerical’. See clerk, 
clerical, adj. — Eccles. L. cliricdlts, ‘belonging 
to the clergy’, fr. clericus . See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -al. Derivatives: clerical , n., clerical- 
ism, n., clerical-ist, n. 

clerk, n., — OE. cleric, clerec, clerk , fr. Eccles. 
L. clericus , fr. Eccles. Gk. xXr)pix6<;, ‘belonging 
to the clergy, clerical’, fr. Gk. xX7jpo<; (Dor. 
xXapoc), ‘little piece of wood lopped off (used 
for casting lots)’, hence ‘a casting of lots, allot- 
ment, portion’, in Eccles. L. ‘clergy’, rcl. to Gk. 
xXav, ‘to break’, and cogn. with OIr. c/dr, W. 
clawr, claur, ‘board, plank’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qel(a)- , *qol(a)-, ‘to strike, beat, break’; see 
calamity and cp. clergy and the first element in 
cleruch. For a -^-enlargement of base *qel(d )-, 
see holt, ‘small wood’, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For the sense development of Eccles. 
Gk. xX^poq, ‘clergy’, cp. the LXX version of 
Deut, 18,2: xupto? ocuxit; xXrjpo^ aurou, ‘the 
Lord is his (= Levi’s) inheritance’. Derivatives: 
clerk , intr. v., clerk-do m , n., clerk-ly, adv. 
cleruch, n., a citizen who received an allotment 
of land in conquered territory, but retained his 
citizenship (Greek antiq .) — Gk. xXTjpoOxoq, 
compounded of xXrjpcx;, ‘lot, allotment’, and 
the stem of g^eiv, ‘ to hold’. See clerk and hectic. 
Clethra, n., a genus of plants, the white alder 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xXrjOpa, ‘alder’, which 
is possibly cogn. with dial. G. latter, ludere, 
‘alpine alder’. 

cleveite, n., a variety of uraninite (mineral.) — 
Named after the Swedish chemist Per Teodor 
Cleve (1840-1905). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -Ite. 

clever, adj. — ME. cliver , ‘skilled, expert’, prob. 
rel. to ME. clivers, ‘claws’ (hence orig. meaning 
‘quick at seizing’), and to OE. clifian, ‘to cleave’. 
See cleave, ‘to stick, adhere’. 

Derivatives: clever-ly, adv., clever-ness, n., 
clever-ish , adj., clever-ish-ly , adv. 
clevis, n., a U-shaped piece of iron used as a se- 
curing device. — Related to cleave, ‘to stick, 
adhere’. 

clew, clue, n. — ME. clewe , clue , fr. OE. cleowe, 
cleowen , cliwen, ‘ball of thread, anything in the 
shape of a ball’, rel. to OS. cleuwin , Du. kluwen , 
OHG. kliuwa , chliwa, MHG. kliuwe , dimin. 
kliuwel, dissimilated into kniuwel, kniul (whence 
G. Knduel), ‘clue, ball’, OE. clea, ‘claw’, fr. 
I.-E. base *gleu-, ‘to form into a ball’, whence 
also OI. glauh , ‘ball’, OIr. glo-snathe , ‘clue, ball’. 



The same base — with -/-enlargement — appears 
in Gk. yXout6 <;, ‘rump’, OE. clud, ‘cloud’. Cp. 
claw, cleat, clod, clot, cloud, clout, knawel. 
Derivative: dew, clue , tr. v. 

Clianthus, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., irregularly formed fr. Gk. 
xXfeiv, ‘to make famous’ (fr. xXlcx;, ‘fame, 
glory’), and ‘flower’. For the first ele- 

ment see loud and cp. cledonism, Clio. For the 
second element see anther. 
clich£, n., a trite phrase. — F., prop. pp. of 
clicher, ‘to stereotype’, which is of imitative 
origin. Cp. click. 

click, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
East Fris., Du. klikken , and E. clack and clink. 
For the thinning of a to 1, cp. the verbs clank 
and clink. Cp. clich6, clique. 

Derivatives: click, n,, click-er, n., click-y, adj. 
client, n. — F., fr. L. clientem, acc. of cliens, 
‘retainer, follower, dependent’, lit. ‘one who 
leans on another’, fr. I.-E. base *klei~, ‘to lean, 
incline’, whence also L. -clinare, ‘to bend, turn’. 
See clinical and cp. words there referred to. The 
usual derivation of L. cliens from the stem of 
cluere, ‘to be named’, is erroneous. 
Derivatives: client-age, n., client-al , adj., client - 
ed, adj., client -ry, n. 

clientele, n., the clients of a Lawyer, doctor, etc. — 
F. clientele, fr. L. clientela, formed from the 
stem of cliens , gen. client is (see prec. word) on 
analogy of tut-ela, ‘guardianship’ (see tutelage ). 
cliff, n., a steep rock. — ME. clif, fr. OE. clif, rel. 
to OS. clif ON. klif OHG. klep, MDu. klippe 
(whence Du. klip and MHG., G. klippe), ‘cliff, 
steep rock’, and to OE. cleofan , ‘to cleave’. See 
cleave, to stick, adhere’, and cp. klippe, kloof and 
the first element in klipspringer. For the relation- 
ship between OE. clif and cleofan cp. L. rupes, 
‘rock’, which is rel. to L. rumpere, ‘to break, 
burst, tear, rend’ (see rupestrian and cp. words 
there referred to). 

Derivatives: cliff -ed, adj., cliff-y , adj. 
climacteric, n., a critical period in human life. — 
L. climactericus, ‘pertaining to a dangerous 
period in life’, fr. Gk. xXip.ocxrr)ptx6<;, fr. 
xXcfjtaxTrjp, ‘rung of the ladder; critical point in 
human life’, fr. xXIp id;, gen. xX£fxaxo<;, ‘ladder’. 
See climax and -ic. 

climacteric, adj., pertaining to a climacteric. — 
From prec. word. 

climacterium, n., a critical period in human life. 

* — ModL., fr. L. climacter , ‘a critical period in 
human life’, fr. Gk. xXipiaxrTjp. See climacteric, 
n., and -ium. 

climactic, adj., pertaining to a climax. — Irreg- 
ularly formed fr. Gk. xXtjiod;, gen. xXf(jLoxo<;, 
‘ladder’. See climax and -ic. 
climate, n. — F. climat, fr. L. clima, gen. -atis, 
‘region, climate’, fr. Gk. xXlfxa, gen. xXipLaxo!;, 
‘inclination, slope, region’, from the stem of 
xXfvetv, ‘to cause to slope, bend’. See clinical 
and cp. clime, which is a doublet of climate. Cp. 
also climax, acclimate, acclimatize. 

Derivatives: climate, intr. v., climat-ic , climat- 
ic-al, adjs., climat-ic-al-ly, adv. 
climatography, n., description of climates. — 
Compounded of Gk. xXCpia, gen. xX^gctck;, 
‘climate’, and -ypa<pta, fr. ypatpeiv, ‘to write’. 
See climate and -graphy. 

Derivative: climatograph-ical , adj. 
climatology, n., the scientific study of climates. — 
Compounded of Gk. xXijxa, gen. xXuxoctoc;, 
‘climate’, and -XoyCa, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See climate and -logy. 

Derivative : climatolog-ist , n. 
climax, n. — L., fr. Gk. xXtjxaJ;, ‘ladder’, lit. 
‘something sloping, something leading up by de- 
grees’, from the stem of xXfvetv, ‘to cause to 
slope, bend’. See clinical and cp. ladder. 
Derivative: climax, intr. and tr. v. 
climb, intr. and tr. v. — ME. climben , fr. OE. 
climban, rel. to OHG. klimban , MHG. klimben , 
klimmen, G. klimmen , MLG. klimmen, klim- 
meren , and in gradational relationship to ME. 
clambren, clameren , ‘to climb’. The original 
meaning of these words was ‘to stick on to*. 
They are rel. to clam, ‘to smear’, clammy, cleave. 



‘to stick’, and further to clay (qq.v.) 
Derivatives : climb, n., climb-able, adj. (a hybrid), 
climb-er , n. 

clime, n., 1) a region; 2) climate. — L. clima. See 
climate. 

clin-, form of clino- before a vowel, 
clinamen, n., inclination; bias. — L. clindmen, 
fr. -c/mare,‘tobend, turn’, which is cogn. with Gk. 
xXfvetv, ‘to cause to slope, bend’. See clinical, 
clinandrium, n., a cavity in the top of the column 
of certain orchids, in which the anther rests 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. xXfvr), 
‘bed’, and avrjp, gen. av8p6c, ‘man’, used in its 
modem botanic sense ‘stamen’. See clinical and 
andro-. 

clinanthium, n., the receptacle in the flprets of 
composite plants (bot.) — ModL., compounded 
of Gk. xXfv7j, ‘bed’, and icv^oq, ‘flower’. See 
clinical, anther and -ium. 
clinch, tr. v. — ME. denchen; a var. of clench. 
Derivatives: clinch, n., clinch-er, n., clinch-ing- 
ly , adv., clinch-ing-ness, n. 
cling, intr. v. — ME. clingen, fr. OE. clingan, ‘to 
shrink, shrivel, contract’, rel. to Dan. klynge , 
‘to cluster’, klynge , ‘cluster’. Cp. clench, clinch, 
which are causatives of cling. Cp. also clutch, v. 
Derivatives: ding, n., cling-er, n., cling- ing, adj., 
cling-ing-ly , adv., cling- ing-ness, n., cling-y, adj. 
clinic, n. — F. clinique, fr. L. clinicus. See next 
word. 

clinical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
clinicus, fr. Gk. xXIvtx6?, ‘a physician who at- 
tends patients in their beds’, from the adjective 
xXIvtx6<;, ‘pertaining to a bed’, fr. xXfvrj, ‘bed’, 
which is rel. to xXfvetv, ‘to cause to slope, slant, 
incline’, xXtpta, ‘inclination, slope, region’, xXt- 
ptaE,, ‘ladder’, xXTfxaxTTjp, ‘rung of a ladder*, 
xXIt 6$, xXetxi^, ‘slope, hillside’, fr. I.-E. base 
*klei- y ‘to incline, lean’, whence also L. - clinare 
(with the exception of the pp. clinatus, occur- 
ring only in compounds), ‘to bend, turn’, clivus, 
‘slope, hill*, clitellae (dimin. of *clitra, for 
*kleitra ), ‘a packsaddle’, Umbr. kletram (acc.), 
‘litter, bier’, OI. srdyati , ‘leans’, sritah , ‘leaning’, 
Lith. Slftiy ‘to slope’, died, ‘to lean’, Slaitas, 
‘declivity,’ sleivas, ‘bandy-legged’, OIr. . do in, 
‘crooked, wrong’, Mir. clithar, ‘hedge’, W. 
cledren , ‘enclosure’, Mir. cle, W. cledd, Co. 
cledh, Bret, kleiz, ‘left’, lit, ‘slanting, oblique’, 
Mir. fo-chla , W. go-gledd, ‘north’, lit. ‘left’ (for 
sense development cp. Heb. s* mdl , Arab. 
sham'd l, shimdl, ‘left ; north’). Arm. learn (gen. 
lerin ), ‘mountain’, Goth, hlaiw, ‘grave, tomb’, 
OE. hlxw, hlaw, ‘mound, hill; cave’, OE. hlinian, 
‘to lean’. See lean, ‘to incline’, and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp also acclivity, aclinic, anti- 
clinal, clement, client, climacterium, climate, 
climax, clinamen, clino-, clitellum, clition, clivus, 
declension, decline, declivity, diclinous, enclitic, 
heteroclite, incline, isoclinic, microcline, mono- 
clinal, pericline, recline, synclinal, triclinium. 
I.-E. base *klei- is an enlargement of base *kel 
for the derivatives of which see heel, ‘to lean’ 
Derivative: clinical-ly, adv 
clink, intr. and tr v. — Prob. fr. MDu. clinken 
(Du. klinken), ‘to sound, tinkle’, which is rel. to 
MLG. klingen [whence ON. klingia, Dan. klinge, 
Swed. klinga], OHG. kIingan,MHG.,G.klingen, 
‘to sound, tinkle’; of imitative origin. Clink is 
related to clank; for the thinning of a to 1 cp. 
click and clack. Cp. dough. 

Derivatives: clink, n., clink-er , n., clink-ing, adj. 
clino-, before a vowel clin-, combining form de- 
noting bed, or slope, slant, incline , decline. — 
Gk. xXTvo-, xXtv-, fr. xXfvx], ‘bed’, respectively 
fr. xXfvEtv, ‘to cause to slope, slant’. See clinical, 
clinometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
angles of slopes. — Compounded of clino- and 
Gk. (x^Tpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’, and cp. inclinometer. 

Derivatives: clinometr-y, n., clinometr-ic , adj. 
Clintonia, n., a genus of plants of the lily-of-the- 
valley family (bot.) — ModL., named after the 
American statesman De Witt Clinton (1769- 
1828). For the ending see suff. -ia. 

Clio, n., the Muse of history ( Greek mythol.) — 
L. Clio, fr. Gk. KXetco, lit. ‘the proclaimed, fr. 
xXe(eiv, xX£eiv, ‘to tell of, celebrate, make 
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famous’, fr. xA^o;;, ‘fame, flory\ See loud and 
cp. cledonism, and the tirst element in Clianthus. 
clip, tr. and intr. v., to embrace {archaic) — 
ME. clippen , cluppen, fr. OE. clyppan , ‘to em- 
brace, love’, rel. to OFris. kleppa, of s.m., 
OHG. kldftra, MHG. klafter, G. Klafter, MLG. 
klachter, ‘fathom’, lit. ‘the outstretched arms’, 
and cogn. with Lith. glebys, ‘armful’, gldbiu, 
globti , ‘to embrace, support’, Lett, glabt , glebt , 
‘to protect’, L. gleba , ‘clod’, globus , ‘ball, sphere’. 
See clamp, ‘a device for fastening’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

clip, n., a term for mechanical devices. — OE. 
clypp, ‘embrace’, fr. OE. clyppan , ‘to embrace’. 
See prec. word. 

dip, tr. v., to cut off ; intr. v., to cut something. — 
ME. clippen , fr. ON. klippa, which is of imita- 
tive origin. Derivatives: clip , n., clipp-er , n., 
clipp-ing, n. and adj. 

clipeus, clupeus, clypeus, a large shield. — L„ 
possibly of Etruscan origin. Cp. Clupea. 
clique, n., a small, exclusive group of persons. — 
F., fr. OF. cliquer, ‘to make a noise’, which 
is of imitative origin. Cp. click. 

Derivatives: clique , intr. v., cliqu(e)-y, cliqu-ish , 
adjs., cliqu-ish-ly , adv., cliqu-ish-ness , n., cliqu- 
ism , n. 

clitellum, n., the raised band of earthworms and 
leeches ( zool .) — ModL., fr. L. clftellae , ‘pack- 
saddle’, dimin. of *cltlra (for *kleitrd), which 
is rel. to Umbr. kletram (acc.), ‘bier, litter’; 
formed fr. I.-E. base *klei-, ‘to lean, incline’, 
with instrumental suff. - tra , fem. of -tro. See 
clinical. For the suff. see rostrum, 
clithridiate, adj., having the form of a keyhole 
(zoo!,) — Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. Gk. 
xXet&plSiov, dimin. of xXeiilpia, ‘keyhole’, fr. 
xXeWpov, ‘bar for closing’. See cleithral. 
clition, n., the center of the anterior part of the 
clivus (< craniol . ) — Medical L., fr. Gk. xXIx6q, 
‘slope’. See clinical. 

Clitoria, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(j hot .) — ModL., of uncertain origin. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

clitoris, n., a small, penislike organ of the female. 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. xXeiTopig, lit. 'that which 
is shut up (sett, by the labia minora)’, fr. xXeteiv, 
‘to shut, close, bar’, which is cogn. with L. clau- 
dere, ‘to shut’. See close, adj., and cp. cleido-, 
cleisto-, cleithral, clithridiate. 

clitorism, n., hypertrophy of the clitoris (med.) — 
Formed fr. clitoris with suff. -ism. 
ditoritis, n., inflammation of the clitoris (med.) 

— Medical L., formed fr. clitoris with suff. -itis. 
clivus, n., the slanting surface of the body of the 

sphenoid bone (anat.) — L. clivus, ‘slope, hill’, 
fr. *fdoi~wos (rather than fr. *klei-wos); cogn. 
with Goth. hlaiw, ‘grave, tomb’, OE. htiew, 
hlaw , ‘mound, hill; cave’, fr. I.-E. base *klei~, 
‘to incline, lean’, whence also L. - clindre , ‘to 
bend, turn’, Gk. xAfveiv, ‘to cause to slope, 
slant, incline’. See clinical and cp. acclivity, de- 
clivity, proclivity. 

doaca, n., a sewer; a watercloset. — L., ‘an arti- 
ficial canal in Rome, which carried the sewage 
into the Tiber, sewer, drain’, fr. earlier elovdea , 
fr. OL. cluere , ‘to purge’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. xXo^eiv, ‘to dash against, break over, in- 
undate, wash away, drench with a clyster’, 
xXuajxa, ‘liquid used for washing out’, xAoSwv, 
‘wave, surge’, xXuott) p, ‘clyster pipe, syringe’, 
Toch. B klyauccan, ‘broth, bubble’, W. clir , 
‘clear’, Lith. Sluoju , Sluoti, ‘to sweep’, sluota , 
Lett, sluota , ‘broom’, Goth, hliitrs, OHG. hlut- 
(t)ar f MHG. Inter, G. lauter , OE. hlut(t)or, ‘pure, 
clear’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*JdSu~, resp. *kleu-d-, ‘to wash up, rinse’. Cp. 
clysis, clysma, clyster and cataclysm. 
Derivative: cloac-al, adj. 
cloak, n. — ME. cloke , fr. OF. cloke , cloque , 
cloche (F. cloche ), ‘bell’, fr. Late L. clocca, 
‘bell’, also ‘cloak’ (so called from its bell-like 
appearance). See clock, which is a doublet 
of cloak . 

Derivatives: cloak , tr. v., cloak-ed, adj., cloak- 
eddy , adv., cloak-ing , n. 

doche, n., a bell-shaped protection of glass for 
plants. — F., ‘bell’. See next word. 



clock, n., a device for measuring time. — ME. 
clok, clokke , fr. MDu. clocke (Du. klok), fr. 
OF. cloke, cloque , cloche (F. cloche ), fr. Late L. 
clocca , fr. Celtic *klokkd (whence OIr. clocc, 
W. clock, cloth, ‘bell’), which is of imitative 
origin. Cp. cloak, cloche, and the first element 
in glockenspiel. 

Derivatives: clock, intr. and tr. v., clock- ing, n. 
clock, n., ornament on a stocking. — Prob. iden- 
tical with prec. word and orig. meaning ‘bell- 
shaped ornament’. Derivative: clock-ed, adj. 
clod, n. — ME. clodde, fr. OE. clod- (used only 
in compounds), a collateral form of OE. clott, 
‘lump’. See clot 

Derivatives: clod , tr. and intr. v., clodd-ish, adj., 
clodd-ish-ly, adv., clodd-ish-ness , n., clodd-y, 
adj., clodd-i-ly , adv., clodd-i-ness, n. 
clog, n., i) obstruction; 2 ) a wooden shoe. — - 
ME. klogge, ‘log of wood’. Cp. Norw. klugu, 
‘a knotty log of wood’. 

Derivatives: clog, tr. and intr, v., clogg-y, adj., 
clogg-i-ly, adv., clogg-i-ness, n. 
cloison, n., a partition, division. — F., fr. VL. 
*clausionem , acc. of *clausio, *a closing’, fr. L. 
clausus , pp. of claudere , ‘to shut’. See close, adj., 
and cp. words there referred to. 
cloisonne, n., divided into compartments. — F., 
‘partitioned, divided into compartments’, pp. 
of cloisonne r, ‘to partition’, fr. cloison. See 
prec. word. 

cloister, n. — ME. cloistre, cloister , fr. OF. 
cloistre (F. cloitre), a blend of OF* clostre, of 
s.m., and of cloison. OF. clostre derives fr. L. 
claus t rum, ‘bar, bolt, place shut up’; see clau- 
stral. For the etymology of F. cloison see cloison. 
Derivatives: cloister, tr. v., clots ter-al, adj., 
cloister-ed , adj. 

Clonorchis, n., a genus of flukes (zool.) — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. xXcov, ‘branch, twig, slip’, 
and tfpxts, ‘testicle’. The first element stands for 
*xXawv and is rel. to xXav, ‘to break’, fr. I.-E. 
base *qel(d)~, *qol(a)-, ‘to strike, beat, break*; 
see calamity. For the second element see orchid. 
Clonothrix, n., a genus of bacteria (bacteriol.) — 
ModL., compounded of xXwv, ‘branch, twig, 
slip’, and ‘hair’. See prec. word and -thrix. 
clonus, also clonos, n., a series of violent muscular 
spasms (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. xA6vog, 
‘a violent motion, confusion, tumult’, prob. a 
derivative of I.-E. base *kel-, ‘to move violently’, 
whence x£Xea$ou, ‘to urge on, exhort’, xeXeuetv, 
‘to urge on, exhort, order’, L. celer , ‘swift’. See 
celerity. 

cloot, n., hoof, division of a hoof. — ON. kid, 
‘claw’. See claw and cp. next word. 

Clootie, n., the devil. — Lit., ‘hoofed’. See prec. 
word. 

close, adj. — ME. clos, fr. OF. (= F.) clos, fr. 
L. clausus , pp. of claudere , ‘to shut, close’, 
which is rel. to eld vis, ‘key’, eldvus, ‘nail’, cldva, 
‘a knotty stick, staff, club’, and cogn. with Gk. 
xXetg, gen. xXeiSAt;, ‘bar, bolt, key’ [whence 
xXeleLV (for *xX£Ftuv), ‘to shut, close, bar’, 
xAet&pov, ‘bar for closing a door’], OIr. cld , ‘nail’, 
OSlav. kljuci, ‘key’, Russ, kljut, of s.m., OSlav. 
kljutiti , ‘to shut up’, Serb, kljuka, ‘hook’, Lith. 
kliuti, ‘to catch, be caught on’, kliauties , Lett. 
klauties , ‘to rely upon’, OFris. sluta , MLG., 
MDu. s hi ten, Du. sluiten, OHG. sliu^an, MHG. 
sliejen, G. schliefien, ‘to shut, close, lock’, OS. 
slutil, OFris. s let el, MDu. slotel, Du. sleutel, 
OHG. slutil, MHG. sld33el, G. Schlussel, 
‘key’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *qldu-, 
*(s)qleu -, ‘hook, forked branch, key; to close, 
shut’. Cp. autoclave, chiave, clathrate, claustral, 
clava, clavate, clavelization, clavicle, clavier, 
claviform, clavis, cleido-, cleisto-, cleithral, cle- 
oid, cloison, cloister, closet, closure, clove, ‘spice’, 
clove, ‘a former weight’, cloy, conclave, con- 
clude, conclusion, disclose, eclosion, enclave, en- 
close, exclude, exclusion, foreclose, glaive, in- 
clude, inclusion, occlude, occlusion, parclose, 
preclude, preclusion, recluse, seclude, seclusion, 
sloat, slot, ‘bolt’, subclavian. Cp. also lot. 
Derivatives: clos-ed , adj., close- ly, adv., close- 
ness, n. 

close, n., enclosure, space. — OF. (= F.) clos, ‘en- 
closure’, pp. used as a noun. See next word. 



close, tr. and intr. v. — ME. closen, fr. OF. (== F.) 
clos , pp. of clore, ‘to shut’, fr. L. claudere . See 
close, adj. 

close, n., completion. — Fr. prec. word, 
closet, n. — OF., dimin. of clos, ‘enclosure’. See 
close, ‘enclosure’, and -et. 

Derivatives: closet , tr. v., closet-ed , adj. 
Clostridium, n., a genus of bacteria (bacteriol.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idium, fr. Gk. xXwa- 
TTjp, ‘thread, spindle’, fr. xAco&eiv, ‘to spin’. 
See Clotho. 

closure, n. — OF., fr. L. clausura (whence also 
It. chiusura ), fr. clausus , pp. of claudere , ‘to 
shut’. See close, adj., and -ure. F. cldture , ‘clo- 
sure’, has been refashioned fr. OF. closure on 
analogy of nouns ending in -ture. Cp. cloture. 
Derivative : closure, tr. and intr. v. 

clot, n. — ME., fr. OE. clott, clot , ‘lump’, rel. 
to MHG. kloz, klotzes, G. Klotz, ‘lump’, block*, 
and to ME. clete, elite , ‘wedge’. See cleat and 
cp. clod. Cp. also clout, cluster, clutter. 
Derivatives: clot , tr. and intr. v., clott-ed, clott- 
y , adjs. 

clote, n., the burdock. — ME., fr, OE. date , rel. 
to OS. cledthe, OHG. cletha, cletto , cletta, 
MHG., G. klette, fr. Teut. base *kleip-, cor- 
responding to I.-E. base *gleit-, -f-enlargement 
of *glei-, ‘to cleave, stick to’, whence L. gluten , 
‘glue’. See clay, and cp. glue, gluten, 
cloth, n. — ME., fr. OE. clap , ‘cloth’, rel. to 
OFris. kldfh, MDu. cleet, Du. kleed , MHG. kleit, 
G. Kleid, ‘garment’ (ON. klxdi is possibly bor- 
rowed fr. OE. clxp, a collateral form of clap). 
These words prob. stand in gradational relation- 
ship to OE. clidan , ‘to adhere to’, clida, ‘plaster’, 
elide, ‘bur’. See glue. 

Derivatives: clothes, n. pi., cloth-ier, n., cloth-y, 
adj. 

clothe, tr. v. — ME. clothen, clathen, fr. OE. 
cladian, ‘toclothe’, fr . clap, ‘cloth’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: cloth-ing , adj. and n. 

Clothilda, Clothilde, fem. PN. — F. Clotilde, fr. 
G. Klothilde , a compound lit. meaning ‘famous 
in battle’, fr. OHG. *klod, ‘famous’, and hildi, 
‘battle’. For the first element cp. OHG. Mut, 
OE. hlud, ‘loud’, and see loud. For the second 
element see Hilda. 

Clotho, n., one of the Fates in Greek mythol- 
ogy. — L. Clotho , fr. Gk. KAcd&w, lit. ‘the spin- 
ner’, fr. xAto£eiv, ‘to spin’, which is prob. rel. to 
xaXaO-o?, ‘basket’. See calathus and cp. Clos- 
tridium. 

cloture, n. f closure of a debate in parliament. — 

F. cloture , ‘closing, close, cloture’. See closure. 
Derivative: cloture, tr. and intr. v. 

clou, n., object of chief attraction. — F., ‘nail; 
chief attraction’, fr. L. eldvus , ‘nail’, which is 
rel. to clavis , ‘key’. Cp. It. chiodo , chiovo , OProv- 
eng., Catal. clau, Sp. clavo , Port, cravo, ‘nail’, 
which all derive fr. L. eldvus. See clavicle and 
cp. clove, ‘spice’, clove, ‘a former weight’, cloy. 

cloud, n. — ME. dud, cloud, ‘rock, cloud’, fr. OE. 
dud , ‘mass of rock, rock’, which meant orig. 
‘mass’, and is rel. to clod (q.v.) 

Derivatives: cloud, tr. and intr. v., cloud-ed, adj., 
cloud-ing, n., cloud-less, adj., cloud-less-ly, adv., 
cloud-less-ness, n., cloud-y, adj., cloud-i-ly, adv., 
doud-i-ness, n. 

clough, n., a ravine. — ME., fr. OE. *cloh , rel. 
to OHG. kldh (in the place name Klah-uelde), 
fr. Teut. *klanh which stands in gradational 
relationship to *klenh-, whence OHG. clingo, 

G. Klinge , ‘clough’; prob. of imitative origin. 
Cp. clink. 

clout, n., a patch. — ME., fr. OE. cliit , ‘piece of 
cloth or metal, patch’, rel. to ON. klutr , ‘ker- 
chief’, Dan. klud , Tag, tatter, clout’, Fris. klut, 
‘lump’, MLG. klut(e), Du. kluit , ‘clod, lump’, 
and to OE. clott, dot, ‘lump’. See clot, 
clout, tr. v., to patch, mend. — ME. clouten, fr. 
OE. clutian , ‘to patch’, fr. clut, ‘a patch’. See 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: clout-ed, adj., clout-er, n. 
clout, n., a stupid person. — ME. elute , fr. Du. 
kluit, ‘clod’. See clout, ‘a patch’, 
clove, n,, a spice. — ME. clow , fr. MF. (= F.) 
clou, short for clou de girofte , lit, ‘nail of clove*; 
so called from its resemblance to a nail. F. clou 
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derives fr. L. cldvus, ‘nail\ See clou. 
Derivative: clove, tr. v., to spice with cloves, 
dove, n., a small bulb of garlic, etc. — OE. clufu, 
rel. to OS. cluf- in clufloc , MLG. klof-, in klof- 
lok, MDu. clof-, cluf- in cloflooc , cluflooc 
(whence, with dissimilation, Du. knoflook), 
OHG. chlobi- in chlobilouh (whence MHG. klo- 
belouh, and, with dissimilation, MHG. knobe- 
louch, G. Knoblauch), ‘garlic’, lit. ‘clove leek’, 
and to OE. cliofan, ‘to split, divide’ ; see cleave, 
‘to divide’. Hence clove lit. means ‘the divided 
bulb’. 

clove, n., a former weight. — AF. clou , fr. Anglo- 
L. cldvus, name of a weight, fr. L. cldvus , ‘nail’. 
See clou and cp. clove, ‘spice*, 
clove, past tense of cleave, ‘to divide’. — Formed 
on analogy of cloven. See cleave, ‘to divide’, 
dove, past tense of cleave, ‘to stick’. — Formed 
on analogy of prec. word. See cleave, ‘to stick’, 
cloven, adj. — ME. cloven, fr. OE. clofen , ‘di- 
vided’, pp. of cleofan. See cleave, ‘to divide*, 
clover, n. — ME. claver, clover, fr. OE. clafre , 
clSfre , rel. to MLG. kliver , MDu. claver, Du. 
klaver, OS. kle, OHG. kleo, MHG. kli, G. 
Klee, ‘clover’, and prob. also to OE. cleofian , 
‘to stick, adhere’ (see cleave, ‘to stick’), so that 
clover lit. means ‘the plant with the Sticky 
sap’. 

Derivative: clover-ed, adj. 
clown, n. — Of uncertain origin. Perh. rel. to 
Icel. klunni, ‘a clumsy, boorish fellow’. North 
Fris. kldnne , ‘clown’, Du. kloen , ‘hoyden’, dial. 
Swed. kluns, ‘a hard knob; a clumsy fellow*, 
klunn, ‘log’, Dan. klunt , ‘log, block’, and to 
Dan., Swed. klump, 'lump*. See dump. 
Derivatives: clown, intr. v., clown-ade, n., clown- 
age, n., clown-ery, n., clown-ish, adj., clown-ish- 
ly, adv., clown-ish-ness, n. 
cloy, tr. v., to satiate; to surfeit; to weary with 
excess. — Aphetic for obsol. accloy, which is 
formed (with change of prefix) fr. F. enclouer , 
‘to prick (horses) in shoeing, to spike (a gun)’, 
lit. ‘to nail up’, fr. en, ‘in’ (see ist en-) and clou, 
‘nail’, fr. L. cldvus . See clou and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: cloy-er , n., cloy-ing, adj., cloy-ing- 
ly, adv., cloy-ing-ness, n. 
dub, n. — ME. clubba, fr. ON. klubba, klumba , 
‘a thick stick, club’. See dump and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: club, tr. and intr. v., clubb-able, 
adj. (a hybrid), clubb-ed , adj., clubb-er, n., clubb- 
ish, clubb-y, adjs. 

duck, intr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. OE. 
cloccian . , Dan. klukke, Du. klokken, MHG. 
klucken , MHG., G. glucken, Gk. xXc 2 >£etv, 
xXwaoeiv, L. glocire , ‘to cluck’, which all are 
imitative. Cp. also dutch, ‘brood*. 

Derivative: cluck, n. 
due, n. — The same word as dew. 
clumber spanld, clumber, n. — Named after one 
of the estates of the ist Duke of Newcastle. 

dump, n., a heap, mass. — MLG. klurnpe, klom- 
pe, ‘clog, wooden shoe’, prop, ‘shoe formed 
from a lump of wood’, rel. to LG. klump 
(whence G. Klumpe, Klumpen), ‘clump, lump’, 
MDu. clompe , ‘Lump, mass’, Du. klomp, ‘lump; 
wooden shoe’, Dan., Swed. klump, ‘lump*, OE. 
clympre , ‘lump of metal, metal’,, and to ON. 
klumba, klubba , *a thick stick, club*. See clamp 
‘device for fastening’, and cp. club. Cp. also 
clunch. Cp. also down. 

Derivatives : clump , intr. and tr. v., clump-y , adj. 
clumsy, adj. — ME. clumsed, pp. of clumsen , ‘to 
benumb’, rel. to dial. Swed. klummsen , ‘benum- 
bed with cold’, OE. be-clemman, ‘to bind, en- 
close, fetter’, and to E. damp, ‘a device for 
fastening (q.v.). For the insertion of s before the 
suff. -y cp. flimsy. 

Derivatives : clumsi-ly, adv., clumsi-ness, n. 
duneb, n., a kind of limestone. — Cp. Du. klont, 
klomp, of s.m., ‘lump’, and see dump. For the 
connection between clump and clunch cp. bump 
and bunch, hump and hunch, lump and lunch. 

dung, past tense and pp. of cling. — ME. pp. 
clunge{n), fr. OE. clungen, fr. clingan, ‘to shrivel, 
contract’. See ding. 

Chmiac, n., a monk of the order of Benedictines 



founded 910 in the abbey of Cluny, in France. 
Clupea, n., the genus of herrings ( ichthyol .) — 
L. clupea, ‘a kind of very small river fish’, of 
uncertain origin; possibly rel. to clupeus , a col- 
lateral form of clipeus , ‘a round shield’. See 
clipeus. 

Clupeidae, n. pL, a family of fishes, the herrings, 
sardines, etc. {ichthyol.) — ModL., formed with 
suff. -idae, fr. Clupea. 

cluster, n. — OE. cluster , clyster , prob. rel. to OE. 
clott, clot , ‘lump’. See clot. 

Derivatives: cluster, intr. v., cluster-ed , adj., 
cluster-y, adj. 

clutch, tr. and intr. v., to seize with the hands. — 
ME. clucchen , clicchen, fr. OE. clyccean, ‘to 
bring together, clench’, rel. to OFris. kletsie, 
‘spear’, Swed. klyka, ‘crotch, fork’, and to E. 
cling (q.v.) 

clutch, n., claw, grip, grasp. — ME. clucche, fr. 
clucchen. See prec. word, 
clutch, n., a brood. — Fr. earlier cletch , fr. ON. 
klekja, which is prob. of imitative origin. Cp. 

cluck. 

clutter, n., confusion, disorder; intr. v., to run 
in disorder; tr. v., to put into disorder, to litter; 
— A var. of obsol. clotter, freq. of the verb clot . 
See clot and freq. suff. -er . 

Derivative: clutter-er , n. 

Clydesdale, n., a heavy breed of cart horse. — 
Named fr. Clydesdale, the valley of the River 
Clyde in Scotland. 

Clydesdale terrier, a breed of Scotch terrier. — 
See prec. word. 

clyer, n., a scrofulous tumor, a wen. — Du. klier, 
‘gland, scrofula’. 

Clypeaster, n., a genus of sea urchins ( zool .) — 
ModL., formed fr. L. clypeus, ‘a round shield’, 
and astir, 'star*. See clipeus and Aster, 
clypeate, adj., shaped like a round shield. — L. 
clypeatus, pp. of clypeare, ‘to provide with a 
round shield’, fr. clypeus. See clipeus and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

clypeus, n. — See clipeus. 

clysis, n., a washing out by a clyster {med.) — 
Gk. xXfots, ‘to wash away, to drench 

with a clyster’, which is cogn. with OL. clue re, 
‘to purge’, L. cloaca, ‘sewer, drain*. See cloaca, 
clysma, n., an enema (med.) — Gk. xXuo^xa, 
‘liquid used for washing out’, fr. xXu^etv. See 
prec. word and cp. cataclysm, 
clysmic, adj., washing, cleansing. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. xXu<j{i.6s, ‘liquid used for 
washing out’, fr. xXO^eiv. See clysis. 
clyster, n., an enema. — F. clystire , fr. L. clyster , 
fr. Gk. xXuot^jp, ‘clyster pipe, syringe’, fr. xXu- 
£av. See clysis and cp. cataclysm. 

Derivatives: clyster , tr. v., clyster-ize , tr. v. 
Clytemnestra, Clytaemnestra, n., the wife of Aga- 
memnon. With the aid of her lover Aegisthus 
she murdered her husband on his return from 
Troy ( Greek mythol.) — L. Clytaemnestra , fr. 
Gk. K>.uxai[i.v7)CTTpoc, a word compounded of 
xXut 6<;, ‘heard of, celebrated’, and (xvrjOT^p, 
‘willing to mind; mindful of; wooer, suitor’, 
which is rel. to [xvaa&at, ‘to remember’, p.v>jort<;, 
‘memory, remembrance’. For the first element 
see loud, for the second see mind and cp. mne- 
sic, mnestic. 

cnemial, adj., pertaining to the shinbone (anat.) 
— Formed with suff. -ial fr. Gk. xv^ij (Dor. 
xv«(xa), ‘leg, shank, tibia’, which is cogn. with 
OIr. cnaim , ‘bone’, OE. hamm , ‘ham’. See ham, 
‘part of the thigh’, and cp. the second element 
in gastrocnemius. 

Cnicus, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family 
( bot .) — L. cnicus, cnecus , ‘safflower’, fr. Gk. 
xvvjxos, ‘safflower’, whence Gk. xv7)x6q, Dor. 
xva x 6 <;, ‘pale, yellow, tawny’; cogn. with OE. 
hunig , ‘honey’. See honey, 
cnida, n., a nematocyst {zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
xvtSrj, ‘nettle’, from the stem of xv^eiv, *to 
scratch, scrape’, rel. to Homeric Gk. xvttrq, 
Att. xvura, ‘smell of a burnt sacrifice, steam, 
savor’, and cogn. with L. nidor (for *cmdds), 
‘smell of burnt things, savor’. See nidor. 
co- short form of com-, con-, 
coacervate, tr. v., to heap up (obsol.) — L. co- 
acervdtus, pp. of coacervdre, ‘to heap together. 



heap up’, fr. co- and acervare , ‘to heap up*. See 
acervate. 

coacervation, n. — L. coacervatio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
heaping up’, fr. coacervate, pp. of coacervdre. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
coach, n. — F. coche , fr. G. Kutsche, fr. Hun- 
garian kocsi, short for orig. kocsi szeker, ‘ve- 
hicle made in Kocs’, fr. kocsi, ‘of, or pertaining 
to, Kocs’, formed with suff. -/, ‘of’, fr. Kocs, 
name of a village near Gyor in Hungary. Cp. 
Sp., Port, coche. It. cocchio , Du. koets, which 
all derive ultimately fr. Hungarian kocsi. Cp. 
also the second element in porte-cochere. 
Derivatives: coach, tr. and intr. v., coach-ee, n., 
coach-er, n., coach-ing , n. 
coact, tr. v., to force, compel {obsol.) — L. code - 
tare, ‘to constrain’, freq. of cogere (pp. coactus), 
‘to force*. See cogent. 

Derivatives: coaction (q.v.), coact-ive , adj. 
co-act, intr. v., act together. — Formed fr. co- 
and act 

coaction, n., force, compulsion. — L. codctio, 
gen. -onis, fr. coactus, pp. of cogere. See coact 
and -ion. 

coadjutor, n. — OF. coadjuteur , fr. L. coadjii- 
tdrem, acc. of coadjutor, fr. co- and adjiitor, 
‘helper, assistant’, fr. adjutus, pp. of adjuvdre, 
‘to help, assist*. See aid and cp. adjutant ad- 
juvant. 

coadunate, tr. v., to unite. — Late L. coadunatus, 
pp. of coadunare, ‘to unite*, fr. co- and L. ad- 
undr e, ‘to make one, unite’, which is formed fr. 
ad- and Onus, ‘one’. See uni- and verbal suff. -ate. 
coadunate, adj., united, — Late L. coadunatus, 
pp. of coadunare. See coadunate, v. 
coadunation, n., union. — Late L. coadundtio, 
gen. -dnis , fr. coadunatus, pp. of coadunare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

coagulate, intr. and tr. v., to curdle. — L. coagu- 
late, pp. of codgulare , fr. codgulum, ‘means of 
coagulation’, fr. *co-agere , ‘to drive or press 
together’, fr. co- and agere , ‘to set in motion, 
drive, lead, do*. See agent, adj., and verbal suff. 
-ate. For seijse development cp. curd. Cp. quail, 
‘to lose heart*. 

coagulation, n. — L. coagulatio , gen. -dnis, fr. 
coagulatio , gen. -dnis, fr. codguldtus, pp. of coa- 
guldre. See prec. word and -ion. 
coaita, n., the spider monkey. — A Tupi name, 
coal, n. — ME. cole, fr. OE. col, rel. to ON., 
Norw., Swed. kol, Dan. kul, OFris., MDu. kole, 
Du. kool, OHG. kolo, kol, MHG. kol, G. Kohle , 
‘coal’, and cogn. with OIr. gual, ‘coal*. Cp. col- 
lier and the first element in collop. Cp. also 
collie. 

Derivatives: coal , tr. and intr. v., coal-er, ri., 
coal-ing, n., coal-y, adj. 

coalesce, intr. v., to grow together, unite. — L. 
coalescer e, ‘to grow together, unite’, fr. co- 
and aliscere, ‘to grow up’, inchoative of alere, 
‘to nourish*. See aliment and cp. adolescent 
Derivatives: coalesc-ence, r\.,'coalescent (q.v.) 
coalescence, n. — Formed with suff. -ce, fr. L. 
coalescens, gen. -ends. See next word, 
coalescent, adj. — L. coalescens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of coalescere. See coalesce and -ent 
coalite, intr. and tr. v., to unite {obsol.) — L. co- 
alite, pp. of coalescere. See coalesce and next 
word. 

coalition, n., a temporary union. — ML. coalidd, 
gen. -dnis, fr. L. coalite, pp. of coalescere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: coatidon-al , adj., coalition-ist, n. 
coalmouse, n., the European titmouse. — OE. 
colmase , fr. col, ‘coal’, and mdse, ‘titmouse’. See 

coal and titmouse. 

coaming, n., a raised edge around an opening. — 
Of uncertain origin. 

Coan, adj., of, or pertaining to the island of Cos. 
— Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Cos, fr. Gk. K&<;, 
one of the Doric Sporades. 

Derivative: Coan, n. 

coarctation, n., tightening of the aorta, an ori- 
fice, etc. {med.) — L. coarctatio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
crowding or pressing together’, fr. coarc fate, 
a collateral form of coartate , pp. of coarctare , 
resp. coartare, ‘to crowd or press together’, 
fr. co- and arctare, artare, ‘to press together’. 
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fr. art us, ‘close, strait, narrow, fitted’, which is 
related to ars, gen. artis, ‘art’, arma, ‘armor’; 
see art and -ion. The form arctdre (for artare ) 
is due to folk etymology, which associated this 
word with L. arcere, ‘to hold off, keep off’, 
coarse, adj. — Earlier also course , of uncertain 
origin; possibly adjectival use of the noun 
course in the term ‘of course’, taken in the sense 
of ‘common, ordinary, rude’. 

Derivatives: coarse-ly, adv., coars-en, tr. and 
intr. v., coarseness, n. 

coast, n. — ME. cost , fr. OF. coste (F. cote), 
‘rib, coast’, fr. L. costa , ‘rib, side’, which is cogn. 
with OSlav. kosti , ‘bone’. Cp. Rum. coastd, It., 
OProven^. costa, ‘rib, coast’, Sp. cuesta, ‘hill, 
mount, slope’, costilla , ‘rib’, which all derive 
fr. L. costa. Cp. accost, costal, costalgia, cos- 
tard, costermonger, costrel, cuesta, cutlet, inter- 
costal. 

Derivative: coastal (q.v.) 

coast, intr. and tr. v. — ME. costeyen, costien, 
fr. OF. costeier, costoier (F. cot oyer), fr. OF. 
coste (F. cote), ‘coast’. See coast, n. 
Derivatives: coast-er , n., coast-ing, n. 
coastal, adj., pertaining to, or bordering on, a 
coast. — A hybrid formed fr. E. coast with -al, 
a suff. of Latin origin. The proper form is costal 
(fr. L. costa), which, however, is used only in 
the sense ‘pertaining to a rib or ribs’, 
coat, n. — ME. cote, fr. OF. cote (F. cotte). 
‘coat, petticoat’, fr. Frankish *kotta, which is 
rel. to OHG. chozza, chozzo , MHG., G. kotze , 
‘a coarse coat’, OS. kot, ‘a woolen mantle*. 
OProveng., Sp., Port, cota. It. cotta, ‘coat’, ML. 
cotta, ‘cowl’, areTeut. loan words. Cp. cotillion, 
cotise, cotta, and the second element in hausse- 
col. 

Derivatives: coat , tr. v., coat-ed, adj., coatee 
(q.v.), coat-ing , n. 

coatee, n., a short coat. — Formed fr. coat with 
suff. -ee. 

coati, n., a small Brazilian raccoon. — Port., fr. 
Tupi coati, which is compounded of cua , ‘cinc- 
ture, belt’, and tim, ‘nose’, 
coax, tr. and intr. v. — Fr. earlier cokes, ‘a fool, 
dupe’, which is of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: coax, n., coax-er, n., coax-ing, n.. 
coax-y, adj. 

coaxal, coaxial, adj., having a common axis 
{math.) — Formed fr. co-, axis and adj. suff. -al. 
cob, n., a heap, lump. — Prob. rel. to cub. Cp. 
cobble, ‘a rounded stone’. 

Derivative: cobb-y, adj. 

cob, n., a gull. — Rel. to Du. kobbe, of uncertain 
origin; possibly orig. denoting a plump, round- 
ish bird and rel. to cob, ‘heap, lump’, 
cob, n., a spider {rare). — See cobweb, 
cobalt, n., a silver-white metallic element {chem.) 

— G. Kobalt , prob. a blend of MHG. kobolt, ‘a 
malicious sprite’, and Gk. xopocXo?, ‘rogue, 
knave; an evil spirit’. See kobold and goblin. 
For sense development cp. nickel and wolfram. 
Derivative: cobalt-ic , adj. 

cobble, n., a rounded stone. — Formed with suff. 
-le fr. cob, ‘heap, lump’. 

Derivatives: cobble, tr. v., to pave with cobbles, 
cobbling, n., cobbl-y, adj. 
cobble, tr. v., to patch. — Of uncertain origin. 
Perhaps rel. to cob, ‘heap, lump’, hence deri- 
vatively identical with cobble, ‘to pave with 
rounded stones’ (see prec. word). 

Derivatives: cobbl-er , n., cobbl-ing, n. 
Cobdenism, n., the doctrine of the English econ- 
omist Richard Cobden (1804-65). — For the 
ending see suff. -ism. 

Cobdenite, n., an adherent of Cobdenism. — See 
prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 
coble, n., a kind of fishing boat. — Bret, caubaf, 
fr. L. caupulus, ‘a kind of small ship’, which is 
of uncertain origin. 

cobnut, n. — L. ‘nut in heaps or clusters’, com- 
pounded of cob, ‘heap, lump’, and nut. 
cobra, n., a poisonous snake of Asia and Africa. 

— Port, cobra de capello, ‘serpent with a hood' 
(so called because it expands its neck so as to 
resemble a hood). Cobra derives fr. VL. *colo- 
bra (whence also F. couleuvre, ‘adder’), formed 
with vowel assimilation fr. L. colubra, ‘female 



serpent’, which is rel. to coluber, ‘serpent, snake’. 
See Coluber. 

cobriform, adj., allied to the cobra. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Port, cobra (see prec. word) and L. 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
coburg, n., a thin fabric of worsted and cotton 
or worsted and silk. — Fr. Coburg , a town in 
Germany. 

cobweb, n. — ME. coppeweb , shortened fr. atter- 
cop-web , fr. OE. dtorcoppe , attorcoppe , ‘spider’, 
which is compounded of dtor, ‘poison’, and cop , 
‘top, head’. See atter and cop, ‘top of a thing’. 
For the second element see web. Cp. cob, 
‘spider’. 

Derivatives: cobweb, tr. v., cobwebb-ery, n., cob- 
webb-y, adj. 

coca, n., a South American plant. — Sp., fr. 
Peruvian coca. Cp. cocaine. 

Coca Cola. — A trade name; so called in allusion 
to the extracts of coca leaves and cola nuts it 
contains. 

cocaine, cocain, n., a drug obtained from coca 
leaves, used as a local anesthetic. — A hybrid 
coined by Niemann in 1859 fr. coca and chem. 
suff. -ine, resp. -in, which is of Latin origin, 
cocainism, n., a morbid condition caused by the 
habitual use of cocaine. — A double hybrid 
coined fr. cocaine and -ism, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

cocainize, tr. v., to anesthetize with cocaine. — 
A double hybrid coined fr. cocaine and -ize. a 
suff. of Greek origin. 

cocco-, before a vowel cocc-, combining form 
meaning ‘berry, seed’. — Gk. xoxxo-, xoxx-, 
fr. x6xxo<;. See coccus. 

coccoid, adj., resembling a coccus ( bacterial .) — 
Compounded of cocc- and Gk. -oetS^j;, ‘like’, 
fr. elSos, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Cocculus, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Menispermaceae {hot.) — ModL., dimin. of 
coccus, ‘a berry’. See next word and -ule. 
coccus, n., 1) one of the carpels of a dry fruit 
{bot.)\ 2) a spherical cell {bacteriol.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. xoxxoc, ‘grain of the kermes, kernel, 
berry’, which is prob. a foreign word. Cp. the 
second element in gonococcus and in Chiococca. 
Cp. also cocoon. Cp. also scotch, ‘to make an 
incision*. The word coccus was introduced into 
bacteriology by the German surgeon Albert 
Christian Theodor Billroth (1829-94). 

Coccus, n., a genus of insects of the family Coc- 
cidae. — See prec. word, 
coccyg-, form of coccygo- before a vowel, 
coccygeal, adj., pertaining to the coccyx {anat.) 

— Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. x6xxu?*, 
gen. x6xxuy<>S- See coccyx. 

coccygo-, before a vowel coccyg-, combining form 
denoting the coccyx {med.) — Fr. Gk. x6xxu£, 
gen. xoxx’jyoc;. See next word, 
coccyx, n., the end of the vertebral column in 
man and in some apes; the rudiment of a tail 
{anat.) — Gk. x6xxu£, gen. x6xxuyo^, ‘cuckoo; 
coccyx’, a word of imitative origin. This bone 
was so called from its supposed resemblance to 
a cuckoo’s beak. See cuckoo and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Cochin, n., a breed of large domestic fowl. — 
Named fr. Cochin China. 
cochineal, n., a scarlet dye. — Fr. F. cochenille , 
fr. Sp. cochinilla , prop, ‘wood louse’, dimin. of 
cochina , ‘sow’, which is rel. to F. cochon, pig’. 
Both Sp. cochina and F. cochon prob. are of 
imitative origin. 

cochlea, n., the spiral part of the inner ear {anat.) 

— L. coclea , cochlea , fr. Gk. xoyXLai;, ‘snail 
with a spiral shell’, fr. xd^Xoc, ‘shellfish with a 
spiral shell’, which is rel. to Gk. x6*rx°S» ‘shell*. 
See conch and cp. cockle, ‘bivalve’. 

Derivative: cochle-ar, adj. 

cochleare, n., a spoonful {med.) — - L., ‘a spoon, 
whose pointed end was used to extract snails 
from the shell’, diSsimilated fr. *cocleale, fr. coc- 
lea, cochlea , ‘snail’, fr. Gk. xoxXla$. See cochlea, 
cochleate, adj., shaped like a snail shell. — 
Formed fr. cochlea with adj. suff. -ate. 
cochleated, adj., cochleate. — See prec. word 
and -ed. 

cock, n., the male of the domestic fowl. — ME. 



•cob, fr. OE. cocc , coc , kok, imitative of the cry 
of the bird. Cp. ON. kokr. Late L. coccus, OF. 
coc (whence F. cog), OSlav. kokotu, OI. kuk- 
kufdh , ‘cock’, which all are imitative. Cp. also 

chicken, cockade, cockney, coquet, coquette, 
coquin, coxcomb. 

Derivatives: cock , tr. v., cock , n., the act of 
cocking. 

cock, n., a small pile of hay. — ME. cokke. Cp. 
Dan. kok, ‘pile of hay’, ON. kokkr , ‘lump, ball’, 
cock, n., a cockboat. — See cockboat, 
cockade, n. — F. cocarde, fr. OF. coquart, co- 
guard, ‘vain’, fr. cog, ‘cock’. See cock, ‘the male 
of the domestic fowl’. In English the word was 
assimilated in form to the numerous nouns end- 
ing in -ade. 

Derivative: cockad-ed, adj. 
cock-a-doodle-doo, n. — Childish imitation of 
the cry of a cock. 

Cockaigne, n., an imaginary land x»f luxury. — 
ME. cocaygne , fr. OF. quoquaigne (F. cocagne) 
in pais de quoquaigne (F. pays de cocagne), ‘land 
of plenty’, which is prob. a Teut. loan word and 
lit. means ‘land of cake’. See cake and cp. It. 
cuccagna, Sp. cucana , Port, cucanha , which are 
of the same origin and meaning, as OF. quo- 
quaigne. 

cockalorum, n., a conceited little man. — Formed 
fr, cock in facetious imitation of Latin words, 
cockatoo, n., a large parrot of Australia. — Du. 
kaketoe, fr. Malay kakatuwa, which is prob. a 
contraction of kakak tuwa, ‘old sister’. See Yule- 
Bumell, Hobson Jobson, p. 227. For sense de- 
velopment cp. E. poll , ‘parrot*, fr. the PN. Poll, 
a shortened form of Polly, ‘Mary’ (see Polly). 
cockatrice, n., a fabulous serpent. — ME. coca- 
try se, cocatrice , fr. OF. cocatris (F. cocatrix ), 
‘a fabulous serpent’, fr. Late L. ealedtrix , 
‘treader, tracker’, fr. ealedre , ‘to tread’; see 
calk, ‘to stop with oakum’. OF. codatris was 
influenced in form by OF. coc, ‘cock’. Late L. 
ealedtrix is a loan translation of Gk. (yveuptcov, 
‘ichneumon’, lit. ‘tracker’, fr. tyvo?, ‘track’, 
cockboat, n., a small boat, esp. one used as a 
tender. — ME. cokbote , fr. cok, ‘cockboat*, and 
bote, ‘boat’. The first element derives fr. OF. 
coque , cogue (F. coche), ‘a kind of boat’, fr. Late 
L. caudica, ‘a kind of boat’, lit. ‘a boat made 
from the trunk of a tree’, fr. L. caudex, gen. 
caudicis , ‘trunk of a tree’. See caudex. OF. coque , 
cogue , were influenced in form by MDu. cogghe. 
Cp. coxswain. Cp. also cog, ‘a small fishing boat’. 
For the second element in ME. cokbote see boat, 
cockchafer, n. — Compounded of cock, the bird, 
and chafer; so called from its large size, 
cocker, tr. v., to pamper. — Formed with suff. 
-er fr. obsol. cock, ‘to make a nestle cock of’. 
See cock, the bird. For sense development cp. 
OF. coqueliner, ‘to pamper’, fr. coq, ‘cock’, 
cocker, n., quiver {obsol) — ME. coker, ‘quiver, 
boot*, fr. OE. cocur , cocer, rel. to ODu. cocar , 
MDu. coker, Du. koker , OHG. kochar, kochdri, 
MHG. kocher , kochere, G. Kocher, ‘quiver*. 
These Teut. words are connected with ML. cu- 
curum , MGk. xoiSxoupov, whence Russ, kukor , 
‘cartridge box’. Cp. quiver, ‘a case for arrows’, 
cocker, n., also cocker spaniel. — Formed fr. 
cock, the bird; so called because originally used 
for hunting wood cock. 

cockerel, n., a young cock. — Dimin. of cock, 
the bird. For the suff. cp. dotterel (fr. dote), 
pickerel (fr. pike). 

cocket, seal of the king’s customhouse. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivative: cocket, tr. v. 
cockle, n., the com cockle. — ME. cokel, cokitte , 
fr. OE. coccel, ‘com cockle, darnel; tares’; of 
uncertain origin. 

cockle, n., a stove. — Du. kachel, short for kachel- 
oven , fr. MHG. kacheloven (whence also G. 
Kachelofen), ‘stove of Dutch tiles’, fr. VL. *cac- 
culus, ‘an earthen pot for cooking’, a collateral 
form of L. caccabus, fr. Gk. xdcxxa xaxxd^, 
‘a three-legged pot’, which is of Sem. origin; 
cp. Akkad, kukubu, ‘a pot’. — Cp. cachucha. 
cockle, n., bivalve mollusk of the genus Cardium. 
— ME. cokel, fr. OF. (= F.) coquille, ‘shell’, fr. 
VL. *conchilia , neut. pi. taken for fem. sing.. 
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fr. L. conchy Hum, fr. Gk. xoyyuXtov, dimin. of 
xoxxfiM* ‘shell’, fr. x6yx? 1, ‘shell’. See conch and 
cp. cochlea, cochleare, coquina, and the second 
element in caracole. 

cockle, intr. v., to wrinkle, pucker; tr. v., to cause 
to wrinkle or pucker. — F. coquilier , ‘to swell, 
form blisters’, fr. coquille , ‘shell’. See prec, word. 
Derivatives : cockle , n., a wrinkle, pucker, cockl- 
y* adj. 

cockney, n., i) a native of the East End of Lon- 
don; 2) a resident of London; 3) his pronun- 
ciation. — ME. cockeney, prob. from a NF. 
dial, form of OF. acoquine (F. acoquine ), 
‘greatly attached to’, pp. of acoquiner , ‘to make 
fond of’, formed fr. a , ‘to’ ( see &), and coquiner 
‘to play the knave’, fr. coquin , ‘knave, rascal, 
rogue’, which prob. derives fr. coq , ‘cock’ (cp. 
F. coquard , ‘ridiculous old beau’, and other deriv- 
atives of coq with a depreciatory sense). See 
cock, the bird. 

Derivatives: cockney-dom , n., cockney-ism , n. 
cockroach n. — Alteration of Sp. cucaracha , 
‘wood louse’, fr. cuco, *a sort of caterpillar; 
cuckoo’, possibly derived fr. L. cucus, ‘daw’, 
which is of imitative origin. Cp. Gk. x6xxu£, 
L. cuculus, ‘cuckoo’, and see cuckoo. The change 
of Sp. cucaracha to E. cockroach is due to a folk- 
etymological association with E. cock and roach. 
cockscomb, n. — Lit. ‘the comb of a cock’. See 
cock and comb and cp. coxcomb. 

Derivative: cockscomb-ed , adj. 
cdcky, adj., conceited. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-y fr. cock, the bird. Cp. coxy. 

Derivatives: cock-i-ly , adv., cock-i-ness, n. 
coco, cocoa, n., palm tree. — Fr. Port, coco , ‘gri- 
mace’, so called from the monkeylike face at 
the base of the nut. Cp. coquito. 
cocoa, n. — Sp. cacas. See cacao, 
cocoon, n., the silky case spun by the larvae of 
certain insects. — F. cocon , fr. Proven^. cou- 
coun, ‘shell of eggs; cocoon’, fr. L. coccum , ‘ex- 
crescence on a plant; kernel, berry’, whence also 
F. coque , ‘shell of eggs’. L. coccum is a loan 
word fr. Gk. x<$xxo;, ‘grain of the kermes, ker- 
nel, berry’. See coccus. 

coction, n., a cooking, boiling. — L. coctio, gen. 
-dnis, fr. coctus , pp. of coquere, ‘to cook, boil’. 
See cook and -don. 

Cocytus, n., one of the five rivers of Hades ( Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Ko>xot 6;, ‘the River of 
Lamentation’, fr, xcoxut 6;, ‘lamentation’, fr. 
xtoxfieiv, ‘to cry, lament’, dissimilated fr, *xu- 
x6eiv, and rel. to xaiia^, Homeric Gk. xtj£, 
XYjO^, ‘a sea bird’. Cp, OL kduti, ‘shouts’, kokah , 
‘goose’, Aim.k'uk 1 , ‘sighing, groaning’. All these 
words are of imitative origin, 
cod, n., a large sea fish. — ME. cod, prob. fr. 
cod, ‘bag’ (see next word), and orig. meaning 
‘bag fish’. Cp. cuttlefish. 

cod, n., a small bag; a pillow. — ME., fr. OE. 
codd, ‘bag, shell, husk’, rel. to ON. koddi, ‘pil- 
low’, Du. kodde, ‘bag’, fr. I.-E. base *geu-d -, 
*gu-d -, -^-enlargement of base *geu-, ‘to bend, 
curve, arch’. See cove and cp. peasecod. Cp. also 
coddle, ‘to pamper’. 

coda, n., a concluding passage in a musical com- 
position. — It. coda, fr. L. coda, secondary form 
of cauda, ‘tail’. See caudal and cp. words there 
referred to. 

coddle, tr. v., to pamper. — Formed with freq. 
suff. -le fr. cod, ‘pillow’. 

Derivative : coddl-er. n. 

coddle, tr. v., to cook slowly. — Prob. a var. 
form of caudle. 

code, n. — F., fr. L. code x, later spelling for 
caudex, ‘the trunk of a tree; a writing tablet; 
an account book, a code of laws’. See caudex 
and cp. codex. 

Derivative: code , tr. v. 

codeine, n., an alkaloid obtained fr. opium ( chem .) 
— Formed with chem. suff. -ine fr. Gk. xcoSeia, 
‘poppy head’, which is rel. to xoio;, ‘prison’ 
(lit. ‘a hollow place’), xcoStov, ‘bell, mouth of 
a trumpet, trumpet’, xoiXo; (for *x6FtXo;), 
‘hollow’, fr. I.-E. base *kew-, *fcu-, ‘vault; to 
be hollow; to swell’, whence also L. cavus, 
‘hollow’. See cave, n., and cp. codon, 
codetta, n., a short coda (mus.) — It., dimin. of 



coda (q.v.) 

codex, n. — L. See code and cp. codicil, 
codger, n. — A var. of cadger, 
codicil, n., an addition to a will. — L. codicillus , 
‘a small writing tablet ; an appendix to a will’, 
dimin. of codex, gen. codicis. See codex, 
codicillary, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a codicil. — Late L. codicil far is, fr. L. codi- 
cil lus. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 
codification, n. — See next word and -fication. 
codify, tr. v., to reduce to a code; to systema- 
tize. — Formed fr. code with suff. -fy. 
Derivative: codifi-er, n. 

codille, n., a term at omber, used when the game 
is lost by the challenging player. — Sp. codillo, 
lit. ‘elbow, bend, knee of quadrupeds’, dimin. 
of codo , ‘elbow, cubit’, fr. L. cubitus. See cubit, 
codling, n., a young cod. — Formed fr. cod, ‘a 
large fish’, with the dimin. sulf. -ling, 
codling, n., a variety of apple. — ME. querdling, 
corruption of F. cceur de lion, ‘heart of lion’. 
F. carur derives fr. L. cor, de fr. L. de, ‘from, 
away from’, lion fr. L. leonem, acc. of led, ‘lion’ 
(see cordate, de- and lion); influenced in form 
by E. coddle , ‘to cook slowly’, and by nouns 
ending in -ing. 

codon, n., a small bell, mouth of a trumpet. — 
Gk. xcaScav, rel. to xwSeta, ‘poppy head’. See 
codeine and cp. the second element in Poly- 
codium. 

codpiece, n., formerly, a bag worn in the front of 
the breeches. — Compounded of cod, ‘bag’, and 
piece. 

coed, co-ed, n., a female student in a coeduca- 
tional college (slang). — Abbreviation of next 
word. 

coeducation, n. — Formed fr. co- and education. 
Derivative: coeducation-al, adj. 
coefficient, adj. and n. — Formed fr. co- and 
efficient. The term coefficient was introduced 
into mathematics by the French mathematician 
Francois Viete (Vieta) (1540-1603). 
coehom, n., an obsolete weapon for throwing 
shells. — Named after its inventor, the Baron 
Menno van Coehoorn (1641-1704). 
coel-, form of coelo- before a vowel. 
Coelenterata, n., a phylum of invertebrate ani- 
mals ( zool .) — ModL., lit. ‘(animals) with empty 
intestines’, coined by the German zoologist 
Rudolf Leuckart (1822-98) fr. Gk. xoTXo;, 
‘hollow’, and gvTepov, ‘intestine’. See coelo-, 
enteric, and adj. suff. -ate. 
coelenterate, adj. and n. — See prec. word, 
coelenteric, adj. — See Coelenterata and -ic. 
coeli-, form of coelio- before a vowel, 
coelia, n., cavity ( anat .) — ModL., fr. Gk. xoiXloc, 
‘cavity in the body’. See next word, 
coeliac, celiac, adj., pertaining to the cavity of 
the abdomen (anat.) — L. coeliacus, fr. Gk. 
xoiXiax6;, ‘pertaining to the cavity of the body’, 
fr. xoiXCa, ‘cavity of the body, abdomen*, a 
word coined by Aristotle fr. xoiXo;, ‘hollow’. 
See coelo- and cp. coelio-. 
coelio-, before a vowel coeli-, also spelled celio-, 
celi-, pertaining to the abdomen (anat.) — Gk. 
xoiXio-, xotXi-, fr. xoiXia, ‘abdomen’, fr. xoiXo;, 
‘hollow’. See coelia, coeliac, and cp. next word, 
coelo-, before a vowel coel-, combining form 
meaning ‘hollow’. — Gk. xoiXo-, xoiX-, fr. 
xoTXo;, ‘hollow’, which stands for *x6FiXo; and 
is cogn. with L. cavus, ‘hollow’. See cave, n., 
and cp. coelia, coeliac, coelio-, and the second 
element in Odocoileus. 

coelom, n., the body cavity of Metazoa (zool.) — 
Coined by the German biologist Ernst Heinrich 
Haeckel (1834-1919) fr. Gk. xoiXtopa, ‘a hollow, 
cavity’, fr. xoIXo;, ‘hollow’. See coelo-. 
Coelopleurum, n., a genus of plants. — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. xoIXo;, ‘hollow’, and rcXeu- 
p6v, ‘rib’. See coelo- and pleura, 
coen-, form of coeno- before a vowel, 
coenes thesis, coenaesthesis, n., organic sensation 
(in contradistinction to external sensation, as 
hearing, seeing, etc.) (psychol.) — Fr. Gk. xoivtj 
atedbjai;, ‘common sensation’. See coeno- and 
esthesis. 

coeno-, before a vowel coen-, combining form 
meaning ‘common’. — Gk. xoivo-, xoiv-, fr. 



xotv6;, ‘common, public, general’, which prob. 
stands for *xop.-i6;, a compound prob. formed 
fr. *xopL-,‘with’, which is cogn. with L. com-, cum, 
‘with’ (see com-), and from a derivative of I.-E. 
base yd-, ‘going’ (see itinerate). Accordingly 
xoivo; lit. means ‘that which goes together'. 
For the formation of the word cp. Gk. £uv6;, 
of s.m., which stands for *H,ov-£o<;, fr. i;uv, 
‘with’, and *-10;, ‘that which goes’. Cp. L. 
comes , ‘companion’, for com-e-s, lit. ‘he who 
goes with somebody’, fr. com-, ‘with, together’, 
and the stem of ire , ‘to go’. Cp. epicene, 
coenobite, n. — See cenobite. 
coenobium, n., a religious community, — Eccles. 
L. coenobium, ‘a convent’, fr. Gk. xoivo(3iov, 
‘life in community, monastery’, fr. xotv6;, 
‘common’, and pio;, ‘life’. For the first element 
see coeno-, for the second see bio-. Cp. cenoby. 
coenosarc, n., the common soft tissue that unites 
the polyps of a compound zoophyte (zool.) — - 
Compounded of coeno- and Gk. otxpF, gen. 
crapxo;, ‘flesh’. See sarco-. 
coenurus, n., the larva of a tapeworm (Taenia coe- 
nurus). — ModL., compounded of coen- and 
Gk. oupd, ‘tail’. See uro-, ‘tail-’, 
coequal, adj. — Formed fr. co- and equal. Cp. 
L. coaequalis, ‘of equal age, equal’. 

Derivatives: coequal, intr. and- tr. v., coequal- 
ity, n., coequal-ly , adv., coequal-ness , n. 
coequate, tr. v. — L. coaequatus, pp. of coaequare, 
‘to make equal to (something else)’, fr. co- and 
aequare, ‘to make equal’. See equate and cp. 
adequate. 

Derivatives: coequat-ed , adj., coequat-ion , n. 
coerce, to force, constrain. — L. coercere, ‘to shut 
up together, confine, restrain, limit’, fr. co- 
and arcere, ‘to shut up, enclose, hold’, fr. area, 
‘chest, box’; see ark and cp. exercise. For the 
change of Latin a (in arcere) to e (in co-ircere) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: coerc-er, n., coerc-ible, adj., coerc - 
ibil-ity, n., coerc-ible-ness, n., coerc-ibl-y , adv., 
coercion (q.v.) 

coercion, n., a coercing. — - MF. (— F), fr. L. 
coerctio, coercio, shortened fr. coercitio , fr. 
coercitus, pp. of coercere; partly through the 
medium of OF. cohercion (F. coercion ), a form 
less frequently used than OF. (= F.) coercition, 
which derives fr. L. coercitionem , acc. of coer - 
citid. See coerce and -ion. 

Derivatives: coercion-ary, adj., coercion-ist, n. 
coessential, adj., having one essence. — Formed 
fr. co- and essential. 

Derivatives: coessential-ity, n., coessential-ly , 
adv., coessential-ness, n. 

coetaneous, adj., having the same age. — Late L. 
coaetaneus, formed fr. pref. co-, L. aetas, ‘age’, 
and suff. -aneus. See co-, age and -aneous. 
coeternal, adj., equally eternal. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. Eccles. L. coaeternus, fr. co- and 
L. aeternus , ‘eternal’. See eternal. 

Derivative: coeternal-ly , adv. 
coetus, n., an ecclesiastical meeting. — L., fr. 
coitus, ‘coming together, assembly’, fr. coitus, 
pp. of coire , ‘to come together’. See coition, 
coitus. 

coeval, adj., having the same age. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Late L. coaevus, fr. co- and 
L. aevum , ‘age’. See aeon and cp. the second 
element in longevity, primeval. 

Derivatives: coeval-ity, n., coeval-ly, adv. 
coexist, intr. v. — Formed fr. co- and exist. 
Derivatives: coexist-ent , adj., coexist-ence , 

coexist-ency, n. 

coffee, n. — It. caffi, fr. Turk, qahve, fr. Arab. 
qdhwa h , ‘wine; coffee’, fr. Kaffa , Kdfa, a district 
in the southwestern part of Ethiopia. Arab. 
qahwa h orig. meant ‘the plant or drink coming 
from Kaffa’. In Kaffa itself the coffee is called 
bund and the Arabs borrowed this word in the 
form bunn , naming by it the raw coffee. Cp. 
cafe, caffeine. 

coffer, n. — ME. cofre , cofer, fr. t)F. cofre (F. 
coffre ), fr. L. cophinus . See next word. 
Derivatives: coffer , tr. v., coffer-er, n., coffer- 
ing, n. 

coffin, n. — ME., fr. OF. cofin, fr. L. cophinus 
(whence also It. cofano , Sp. cuebano , cuevano. 
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‘basket’), fr. Gk. x6<pwo<;, ‘basket’, a word of 
foreign origin. 

Derivative: coffin, tr. v. 

coffie, n., a slave caravan. — Arab. qdfila h , 
‘caravan’. 

coffret, n., a little coffer. — F., formed with di- 
min. suff. -et fr, F. coffre . See coffer, 
cog, n., tooth on a wheel. — Of Scand. origin. 
Cp. Swed. kugge , Norw. kug , ‘cog’, and see 

cudgel. 

Derivatives: cog , tr. v., cogg-ed, adj., cogg-er, n,, 
cogg-ing, n. 

cog, tr. and intr. v., to cheat. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivative: cogg-ed , adj. 
cog, n., a small fishing boat. — OF. cogue , a col- 
lateral form of coque , ‘a kind of boat’. See 

cockboat. 

cogency, n. — Formed fr. next word with suff. -cy. 
cogent, adj., forcible; convincing. — L. cogens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of cogere , ‘to drive to- 
gether; to compel’, fr. co- and agere , ‘to set in 
motion, drive, lead’. See agent and cp. cache, 
coact, squat. 

Derivative : cogent-ly, adv. 
cogitable, adj., thinkable. — L. cogitdbilis , ‘con- 
ceivable, imaginable, thinkable’, fr. cogitare , ‘to 
ponder, weigh, reflect, think’. See next word 
and -able. 

cogitate, intr. v., to think; to ponder. — L. cogi- 
tatus , pp. of cogitare , ‘to ponder, weigh, re- 
flect, think’, fr. co- and agitare , ‘to put in con- 
stant motion, drive, impel’, freq. of agere , ‘to 
set in motion, drive, lead’. See agitate and cp. 
excogitate. 

cogitation, n. — F., fr. L. cogitatidnem , acc. of 
cogitatio, ‘thinking, considering, meditation, re- 
solution’, fr. cog i tat us, pp. of cogitare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

cogitative, adj., pertaining to thinking; medita- 
tive. — F. cogitatif (fern, cogitative), fr. ML. 
cogitativus, fr. L. cogitatus, pp. of cogitare. See 
cogitate and -ive. 

Derivatives : cogitative-Iy, adv., cogitative-ness, n. 
cognac, n., French brandy. — Prop, brandy made 
from wine produced at Cognac , Department of 
Charente, in France. 

cognate, adj. — L. co gnat us, ‘related by blood, 
kindred’, fr. co- and Oh.gnatus, L. ndtus, ‘bom’, 
pp. of rtasci , ‘to be bom’. See natal and adj. 
suff. -ate and cp. connate. 

Derivative: cognate , n. 

cognation, n. — L. cognatio , - onis , ‘relationship, 
connection’, fr. cogndtus. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

cognition, n., knowledge; perception. — L. co- 
gnitid , gen. -onis, ‘a becoming acquainted with, 
acquiring knowledge, knowledge, conception, 
notion’, fr. cognitus , pp. of cognoscere, ‘to become 
acquainted with, perceive, understand, know*, 
fr. co- and OL. gnoscere , L. no seer e, ‘to know’. See 
can, aux. v., and -ition and cp. quaint, acquaint. 
Cp. also cognizance, cognoscente, cognoscible, 
cognovit, connoisseur, incognito, 
cognitive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
cognitus, pp. of cognoscere. See prec. word. 
Derivative : cognitive-ly , adv. 
cognizable, adj., recognizable. — Formed fr. 
cognize with suff. -able. 

Derivatives : cognizable-ness, n., cognizabl-y, adv. 
cognizance, n., knowledge, notice. — ME. coni- 
saunce , fr. OF. conoissance (F. connaissance), 
‘knowledge’, fr. conoistre (F. connaitre), ‘to 
know’, fr. L. cognoscere; see cognition and 
-ance. E. cognizance was refashioned after L. 
cognoscentia. 

cognize, tr. v. — Back formation fr. cognizance. 
Derivatives: cogniz-ant , adj., cogniz-er, n. 
cognomen, n M the family name of an ancient 
Roman. — L. cognomen , ‘a Roman family 
name, surname’, formed fr. nomen on analogy 
of cognoscere, ‘to know’, which derives fr. no- 
se ere, ‘to know’ (i.e. cognomen stands to nomen , 
as cognoscere to noscere ). See nominal and cp. 
cognition. 

cognomina], adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 

L. cognomen, gen. cognominis. See prec. word, 
cognoscente, n., a connoisseur. — It. cognoscente , 



conoscente , lit. ‘one who knows’, fr. L. co- 
gnoscentem , acc. of cognosces, pres. part, of 
cognoscere , ‘to know’. See cognition and cp. 
next word. 

cognoscible, adj., that which can be known or 
perceived. — Late L. cognoscibilis , ‘recogniza- 
ble, discernible, knowable’, fr. L. cognoscere. See 
cognition and -ible. 

cognovit, n,, a document in which the defendant 
acknowledges liability (law). — L. cognovit , ‘he 
has acknowledged’ (short for cognovit actionem, 
‘he has acknowledged the action’), 3rd pers. 
sing, of the perf. of cognoscere. See cognition, 
cogon, n., a coarse grass, Imperata arundinacea . — 
Sp. cogon, from a Philippine native word, 
cohabit, intr. v., 1) to live together (archaic); 
2) to live together as husband and wife. — Late 
L. cohabitare, ‘to dwell together’, fr. co- and 
L. habitare, ‘to have frequently, have possession 
of, inhabit’, freq. of habere (pp. habitus ), ‘to 
have’. See habit. 

cohabitation, n. — Late L. cohabitatid, gen. -onis, 
fr. L. cohabitatus , pp. of cohabitare. See prec. 
word and -ation. 

coheir, n., a joint heir. — Formed fr. co- and heir, 
coheiress, n., a joint heiress. — Formed fr. co- 
and heiress. 

Cohen, n., 1) a priest; 2) a Jewish surname indi- 
cating, priestly descent. — Heb. kohin, ‘priest’. 
See Kohen. 

cohere, intr. v., to stick together. — L. cohaerere , 
‘to stick or cling together*, fr. co- and haerere , 
‘to stick, cleave, cling’. See hesitate and cp. 
cohesion. Cp. also adhere, inhere, 
coherence, coherency, n. — F. coherence, fr. L. 
cohaerentia, ‘a sticking together, coherence’, fr. 
cohaerens, gen. -ends. See next word and -ce 
resp. -cy. 

coherent, adj. — F. coherent, fr. L. cohaerens , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of cohaerere , ‘to stick 
together’. See cohere and -ent. 

Derivative: coherent-ly , adv. 
coherer, n. — Formed fr. cohere with agential 
suff. -er. 

cohesion, n. — F. cohesion, fr. L, cohaesidnem , 
acc. of cohaesio , ‘a sticking together*, fr. co- 
haesus , pp. of cohaerere. See cohere and -ion. 
cohesive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. co- 
haesus, pp. of cohaerere. See cohere. 
Derivatives: cohesive-Iy, adv., cohesive- ness, n. 
cohort, n., a company of soldiers. — F. cohorte , 
fr. L. cohortem, acc. of cohors, ‘an enclosed 
place, yard; a company of soldiers, the tenth 
part of a legion*. See court, which is a doublet 
of cohort. 

Cohosh, n., name of several N. American medic- 
inal plants. — Of Algonquian origin, 
cohue, n., rout, mob, tumult. — F., orig. ‘hall*, 
fr. MBret. cochuy. 

coif, n., cap, headdress. — ME. coif, coife , fr. 
OF. coife , coiffe (F. coiffe ), fr. VL. cofia, cofea , 
cuphia, ‘a cap’ (whence also It. cuffia, scujfia. 
Sp. cofia, escofia , of s.m. ), fr. OHG. kupphia , 
‘cap, coif*. 

Derivative: coif, tr. v. 

coiffeur, n., a hairdresser. — F., fr. coiffer , ‘to 
dress the hair of’, fr. coiffe. See prec. word, 
coiffure, n., headdress. — F., fr. coiffer . See prec. 
word and -ure. 

coign, n. — An old spelling of coin, 
coil, tr. and intr. v., to wind. — OF. coillir, ‘to 
collect’ (whence F. cueillir , ‘to gather, pluck’), 
fr. L. colligere , ‘to gather, collect’. See collect 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also coil, 
‘tumult’. 

Derivatives: coil , n., coil-er, n. 
coil, n., tumult. — Prob. fr. OF. acueil (F. ac- 
cueil ), ‘reception, encounter’, fr. acueillir (F. 
accueillir ), ‘to receive*, fr. VL. *accol!igere, fr. 
ad- and L. colligere , ‘to gather*. See coil, ‘to 
wind’. 

coin, n. — F., ‘wedge, coin, stamp’, fr. L. cuneus , 
‘wedge’, which possibly derives fr. I.-E. *kun~, 
enlargement of base *ku-, ‘pointed’, whence 
perh. also L. culex, ‘gnat*. See Culex and cp. 
cuneate, cuneiform, quoin. Cp. also Olt. cogno, 
‘die’, OProven$. conk, ‘wedge, die’, Catal. cony, 
Sp. curio. Port, cunho , ‘die’, Sp. cuna, Port. 



cunha, ‘wedge’, Rum. cuiu, ‘nail’, which all 
derive fr. L. cuneus. 

coin, tr. and intr. v., to make coins. — OF. coi- 
gnier (F. cogner ), fr. coin. See coin, n. 
Derivatives : coinage (q.v.), coin-er , n. , coin-ing, n. 
coinage, n. — OF. coignaige , fr. coignier. See 
prec. word and -age. 

coincide, intr. v., 1) to agree exactly; 2) to occupy 
the same place; 3) to occur at the same time. — 
ML. coincidere , lit. ‘to fall upon together’, fr. 
co- and L. incidere , ‘to fall upon, light upon’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and cadere , ‘to fall*. See incident, 
coincidence, n. — F. coincidence , fr. MF. coin- 
cidence, fr. cotncidant , pres, part of cotncider , 
fr. ML. coincidere. See prec. word and -ence. 
coincident, adj. — F. coincident. See prec. word 
and -ent. 

Derivatives: coincident-al, adj., coincident-al- 
ly , adv. 

coins tantaneous, adj., happening at the same 
moment. — Formed fr. co- and instantaneous. 
Derivatives: coinstantaneous-ly, adv., coins tan- 
taneous-ness, n.. 

coir, n., fiber made from the husk of the coco- 
nut. — Malayalam kdyar, ‘cord’, fr. kayaru, 
‘to be twisted’. 

coition, n., sexual intercourse. — L. coitio, gen. 
-onis, ‘a coming together’, fr. coitus, pp. of coire, 
‘to come together’, fr. co- and ire , ‘to go’. See 
itinerate and -ition and cp. next word, 
coitus, n., sexual intercourse. — L., ‘a coming 
together’, fr. coitus , pp. of coire. See prec. word 
and cp. coetus. 

coke, n., charred coal. — ME. colke, ‘a core’, in 
gradational relationship to ME. kelkes , ‘spawn’, 
Swed. kdlk, ‘pith’, and cogn. with Gk. y&W 
(for *y£X-yXI<;), ‘clove of garlic’, ‘clove 

of garlic’ (in the pi. ‘head of garlic’). Cp. kelk. 
Derivatives: cok-er, n., cok-ery , n., cok-y, adj. 
coke, n., cocaine (slang). — Short for cocaine, 
col, n., a pass between mountain peaks. — F. col, 
‘neck’, fr. L. collum, of s.m. See collar and cp. 
words there referred to. 
col-, assimilated form of com- before l. 
col-, form of colo- before a vowel. 

Cola, n., a genus of trees of the chocolate family 
(hot.) — ModL., from a W. African native 
word meaning ‘kola nut’. Cp. kola, kola nut. 
colander, also cullender, n., a large strainer. — 
VL. *colatdr, corresponding to L. cblatorium , 
‘a strainer’, fr. colare, ‘to strain’, fr. colum , 
‘strainer’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. 
coulee, coulisse, couloir, cullion, cullis, percolate, 
portcullis. 

Colchian, adj., of, or pertaining to Colchis. — 
Formed with suff. -ian fr. L. Colchis, fr. Gk. 
KoXxfc. Cp. next word. 

Colchicum, n., a genus of herbs (bot.) — L. col- 
chicum , ‘a plant with a poisonous root’, prop, 
neut. of Colchicus , ‘Colchian’, fr. Gk. KoX- 
ytx6q, of s.m., fr. KoXxk> ‘Colchis*. Cp. prec. 
word. The poisonous plant was called colchicum 
in allusion to the poisonous activities of the 
sorceress Medea, the daughter of Aeetes, King 
of Colchis. 

colcothar, n., red oxide of iron. — F. and Sp. 
colcotar, fr. Arab, qulqufdr, qolqofdr, fr. Gk. 
XaXxav&oq, ‘blue vitriol’, which is compounded 
of x<*Xx<k» ‘copper, brass’, and dcvfroq, ‘flower’. 
See ebaleo- and anther. 

cold, adj. — ME. cald, cold, fr. OE. cald, ceald, 
rel. to OS., OFris. kald, ON. kaldr, Dan. kold, 
Swed. kail, Du. koud, OHG., MHG., G. kalt, 
Goth, kalds, ‘cold’, fr. Teut. *kalda-, prop. pp. 
of base *kal-, ‘to be cold’, whence OE. calan, 
‘to be cold’, ON. kala, ‘to freeze’. Teut. *kal- 
corresponds to I.-E. base *gel~, ‘to be cold, 
freeze’. See cool, adj. and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Teut. -d in OE. cal-d , ceal-d, OS., 
OFris. kal-d, etc. is equivalent to I.-E. -/ in OI. 
-tah, Gk. -t 6 q, L. -tus; etc.; see -ed. For the 
formation of Teut. adjectives from past parti- 
ciples, cp. dead, loud, old, sad. 

Derivatives: cold, n., cold-isk, adj v cold-ly, adv., 
cold-ness , n. 

cold-short, adj., brittle when cold. — Swed. kall- 
skort , neut. of kallskor, lit. ‘cold brittle’, fr. kail , 
‘cold’, and skor, ‘brittle’. For the first element 
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see cold. The second element prob. derives fr. 
MLG. sckoren, ‘to break’, which is rel. to OE. 
sceran, sderan , ‘to cut, shear’; see shear. Swed. 
kallskort became in English cold-short , owing to 
a confusion of Swed. skdrt with E. short, both 
in form and meaning. Cp. red-short, 
cole, n., cabbage. — ME. col , fr. OE. cal, cowl, 
fr. L. caulis, colis , ‘stem, stalk’, esp. ‘cabbage 
stalk’, which is cogn. with Gk. xa ‘stem*, 
Lith. k aulas, ‘bone’, Lett, hauls, ‘stalk, stem; 
bone’, OPruss. caulan , ‘bone’, Mir. cuaille , 
‘stake, pile’, and possibly also with OI. kulyam, 
‘bone’, kulyd, ‘ditch’, and with OHG., OFris., 
OS., OE. hoi , ‘hollow’. See bole and cp. caules- 
cent, ca aline, Caulis, chou, kale, the first element 
in Caulerpa, cauliflower, coleslaw, colza, kohl- 
rabi, and the second element in Eriocaulon, 
nodicauL 

Colemanite, n., a calcium borate (mineral.) — 
Named after William Tell Coleman of San Fran- 
cisco (1824-93). For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

cole©-, before a vowel cole-, combining form 
meaning ‘sheath’, as in Coleoptera. — Gk. 
xoXso-, xoXe-, fr. xoXed?, ‘sheath’, of uncertain 
origin. L. culleus, ‘leather bag*, is not cogn. 
with, but borrowed from, Gk. xoXeoi;. Cp. 
Coleus. 

Coleochaete, n., a genus of green algae (hot.) — 
ModL., compounded of coleo- and Gk. 

‘long flowing hair, mane’. See coleo- and 
chaeto-. 

Coleoptera, n. pi., an order of insects ( = Beetles). 
— ModL., lit. ‘sheath winged’, fr. Gk. xoXe6- 
TrTEpo^, fr. xoXc6<;, ‘sheath’, and Ttrepdv, ‘wing’. 
See coleo- and ptero-. 

coleopteral, coleopteran, coleopterous, adj., per- 
taining to the Coleoptera (bot.) — See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -al, resp. -an, -ous. 
coleorhiza, n., the sheath that envelops the ra- 
dicle in some plants (bot.) — ModL., com- 
pounded of coleo- and Gk. pi£a, ‘root’. See 
rhizo-. 

coleslaw, n., sliced cabbage salad. — Du. kool- 
sla , fr. kool, .‘cabbage’, and sla, ‘salad’. See cole 
and slaw and cp. the first element in colza. 
Coleus, n., a genus of plants of the mint family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xoXeoq, ‘sheath’ (see 
coleo-); so called in reference to the union of 
the filaments. 

colibri, n., a hummingbird. — F. colibri, fr. Sp. 

colibri , which is prob. of Caribbean origin, 
colic, adj., pertaining to the colon. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. x6Xov, ‘large intestine, 
colon’. See colon, ‘part of the larger intestine’, 
colic, n., a sharp pain in the intestines. — F. coii- 
que , fr. L. colicus , ‘pertaining to the colic; sick 
with the colic’, fr. Gk. xwXix6g, ‘sick with the 
colic’, fr. x&Xov, incorrect form for xoXov, ‘large 
intestine, colon’. See colon, ‘part of the larger 
intestine’, and -ic. 

Derivatives: cofic-af , colick-y , adjs. 

Colin, n., in pastoral verse, a name denoting a 
shepherd. — F., prop, a dimin. of Col , itself a 
diniin. of Nicolas . See Nicholas and cp. collie, 
coliseum, n., a music hall. — ModL., a blend of 
it. col i seo and L. Colosseum. See Colosseum, 
colitis, n., inflammation of the colon. — Medical 
L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. x6Xov, ‘large 
intestine’. See colon, 
coll-, from of collo- before a vowel, 
collaborate, intr. v. — L. collaboration ), pp. 
stem of coflabordre, ‘to work together’. See com-, 
labor, v„ and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: coflaborat-ion, n., collaborat-ive , 
adj., collaborat-or , n. 

collagen, n., a gelatinous substance occurring in 
the animal body (physiol.) — Compounded of 
Gk. xoXXa, ‘glue’, and -yev^, ‘born of, of the 
nature of'. See collo- and -gen. 
collapse, intr. v. — L. collapsus , pp. of colldbi , 
'to fall in ruins, fall together’, fr. col- and labl, 
‘to fall’. See lapse and cp. words there refer- 
red to. 

Derivatives: collapse , n., collaps-ible, adj. 
collar, n. — ME., fr. AF. coler , corresponding 
to OF. colier (F. collier), ‘necklace, collar’, fr. 
L. collat e , ‘a chain for the neck’, fr. collttm (for 



*colsom), ‘neck’, which is cogn. with Goth., 
OHG., OFris., ON., OS. hah, OE. heals , ‘neck’. 
These words prob. meant orig. ‘that which 
turns the head', and derive fr. I.-E. base *q n el~, 
‘to turn, turn round’, whence also L. colere , ‘to 
till (the ground); to dwell, inhabit’, coldnus, 
‘tiller of the ground, husbandman, farmer’. 
See colony and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also Lith, kdkfas, Lett, kakls, ‘neck*, fr. 
*q H oq w lo-, reduplication of base *q n ef-, ‘to turn’ 
(see above and cp. cycle, wheel). Cp. col, col- 
laret, collet, accolade, cuddle, decollate, decol- 
lete, hauberk, hausse-col, hawse. For sense deve- 
lopment cp. Gk. Tpix/)Xo;, ‘neck’, which prob. 
means lit. ‘turner’, and is rel. to rpox6<;, ‘wheel’ 
(see trachelo-), and OSlav. vratu, ‘neck’, fr. 
vratiti , ‘to turn’. 

Derivatives: collar , tr. v., collar-ed, adj. 
collaret, collarette, n., a small collar. — F. colle- 
rette , formed fr. collier , ‘necklace, collar’, with 
dimin. suff. -ette. See collar and -et, -ette. 
collate, tr. v., to compare. — L. collatus , ‘brought 
together’ (used as pp. of conferre, ‘to bring to- 
gether’), fr. com- and latus , ‘borne, carried’ (used 
as pp. of ferre, ‘to bear, carry’), which stands 
for *tlatos , fr. *//-, zero degree of I.-E. base *tel-, 
*tol -, ‘to bear, carry’, whence L. tollere , ‘to lift 
up, raise’, tolerate , ‘to bear, support’. See toler- 
ate and cp. ablation, ablative, acceptation, al- 
lative, delate, dilatory, elate,’ illation, legislate, 
oblate, prelate, relate, correlate, sublate, super- 
lative, translate. The word collate was intro- 
duced into English by Bacon. 

Derivatives: collat-ing , adj., collat-or , n. 
collateral, adj., 1) placed side by side; 2) second- 
ary. — ML. collateralis , ‘alongside of’, fr. 
col- and L. latus , gen. later is, ‘side’. See lateral. 
Derivatives: collateral , n., collaterally, adv., 
collateral-ity, n., collateral-ness , n. 
collation, n,, 1) the act of collating; 2) contribu- 
tion; 3) a light meal. — OF. collacion (F. col- 
lation), fr. L. collatidnem , acc. of collatid , ‘a 
bringing together’, fr. collatus, ‘brought to- 
gether’. See collate and -ion. 
collative, adj., having the power to confer. — 
L. collativus, ‘brought together’, fr. collatus , 
‘brought together’. See collate and -ive. 
collator, n., one who collates. — L., ‘one who 
brings together’, fr. collatus , ‘brought together’. 
See collate and agential suff. -or. 
colleague, intr. v., to enter into an alliance (ob- 
sol.) — OF. colliguer, cotleguer, ‘to ally’, fr. L. 
colligate, ‘to bind together’. See colligate, 
colleague, n., an associate in work, office, etc. — 
F. collegue, fr. L. collega, ‘one who is chosen 
at the same time with another, a partner in of- 
fice, colleague’, which is prob. formed fr. col- 
legium, ‘persons united by the same office’. See 
college. 

collect, n. — F. collecte, fr. L. collecta, ‘a gath- 
ering together’, fem. pp. used as a noun, fr. 
colligere. See collect, v. 

collect, tr. and intr. v. — L. collectus , pp. of col- 
ligere, ‘to gather, assemble, bring together, 
collect’, fr. com- and legere , ‘to gather, collect, 
pick out, choose, read’. See lecture and cp. coil, 
‘to wind’, and cull, which are doublets of collect. 
Derivatives: collect-ed, adj., collect-ed-ly , adv., 
collect-ed-ness, n., collection (q.v.), collective 
(q.v.), collector (q.v.) 

collectanea, n. pi., a collection of writings from 
works of one author or of several authors. — 
L., neut. pi. of codec fane us, ‘gathered or col- 
lected together’, formed fr. collectus , pp. of col- 
ligere, ‘to gather’, with suff. - aneus . See prec. 
word and -aneous. 

collection, n. — OF. ( — F.), fr. L. collectidnem, 
acc. of collictio, ‘a collecting, bringing to- 
gether’, fr. collectus, pp. of colligere. See collect, 
v., and -ion. 

Derivative: collection-al, adj. 
collective, adj. — F. collectif (fem. collective ), fr. 
L. collectivus, ‘gathered together, collected’, fr. 
collectus, pp. of colligere. See collect, v,, and 
-ive. 

Derivatives: collective , n., collective-ly, adv,, 
collect ive-ness, n., collect iv-ism, n., collectiv-ist, 
n., collecliv-ist-ic, adj., collect iv-ity, n. 



collector, n. — F. collecteur , fr. ML. collect orem, 
acc. of collector, fr. L. collectus, pp. of colligere. 
See collect, v., and agential suff. -or. Cp. OProv- 
eng. collector, Sp. colector , It. collettore , which 
all derive fr. ML. collect orem. 
colleen, n., a girl. — Ir. coffin, dimin. of cade, 
‘girl’. For the dimin. suff. cp. smithereens. 
college, n. — OF. college (F. college), fr. L. col- 
legium, ‘persons united by the same office, col- 
lege, union, company’, orig. ‘a union formed 
by law’, fr. col-, ‘together’, and lex, gen. leg is, 
‘law’. See com- and legal and cp. colleague, n. 
Derivatives: colleg-er , n., collegial (q.v.), col- 
leg- ian, n., collegiate (q.v.) 
collegia], adj. — L. collegialis , fr. collegium. See 
college and -ial. 

collegiate, adj, — L. collegiatus, ‘he who is with 
one in a college or society’, fr. collegium. See 
college and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : collegiate-ly , ad v.,collegiate-ness, n. 
Collembola, n., an order of insects, including the 
springtails ( entomol .) — ModL., compounded 
of Gk. x6XXa, ‘glue’, and ejxpoXov, ‘anything 
that can be easily thrown in, peg, wedge’, fr. 
epPaXXetv, ‘to throw in’; see collo- and em- 
blem. The insects of this order are so called in 
allusion to their collophore. 
collencfayma, n., a plant tissue consisting of elon- 
gated cells thickened at the angles (bot.) — 
ModL., formed on analogy of parenchyma fr. 
Gk. xoXXa, ‘glue’, and gyxupa, ‘infusion’. See 
collo-, and enchymatous. 

Derivative: collenchym-atic, adj. 
collet, n., a metal band. — F,, ‘little collar’, 
dimin. of col, cou, ‘neck\ fr. L. collum, of s.m. 
See col, collar, and -et and cp. cullet, decollete. 
Derivative : collet , tr. v. 

colletic, adj., agglutinant. — Gk, xoXXtjtlx6 ?, fr. 
xoXXv5to<;, ‘glued’, verbal adj, of xoXXav, ‘to 
glue’, fr. xoXXa, ‘glue’. See collo-. 
Colletotrichum, n., a form genus of imperfect 
fungi (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
xoXXy]to^, ‘glued’, and gen. Tp lybq, ‘hair’. 
See prec. word # and trie ho-, 
colliculus, n., a prominence ( anat . and zool.) — 
L., ‘a little hill’, dimin. of coll/s, which stands 
for *col-n-is and is cogn. with Lith. kclnas, Lett. 
kalns, ‘mountain’, Gk. xoX«vo<;, xoXcovtj, ‘hill’, 
OE. hyll, ‘hill’, fr. I.-E. base *qel-, ‘to be ele- 
vated’. See column and cp. colline. Cp. also hill 
and the first element in colophon. For the change 
of In to //cp. L . pellis (for *pelnis), ‘skin’ (see fell, 
‘hide’). For the ending of L. colliculus see suff. 
-cule. 

collide, intr. v. — L. collidere , ‘to dash together’, 
fr. com- and laedere , ‘to hurt’ ; see lesion and cp. 
elide. For the change of Latin ae (in laedere) 
to i (in col-lidere) see acquire and cp. words 
there referred to. 

collidine, n., an alkaloid, CsH u N (chem.) — Lit. 
‘the gluelike substance’, formed with chem. suff. 
-ine fr. Gk. xoXXa, ‘glue’, and elSoq, ‘form, 
shape’. See collo- and -oid. 
collie, n., a Scottish sheep dog. — Of uncertain 
origin; possibly the same word as coaly (see 
coal and adj. suff. -y) and so called in allusion 
to the color of some of this breed, or perh. a 
dimin. of the PN. Colin (cp. Chaucer, V. 1, where 
Collie is the name of a dog), 
collier, n., 1) a ship for carrying coal; 2) coal 
miner. — ME. colyer, fr. col , ‘coal’. See coal 
and -ier. 

colliery, n., a coal mine. — Formed fr. collier 
with suff. -y. 

colligate, tr. v., to bind together. — L. colligatus , 
pp. of colligare , fr. col- and ligare, ‘to bind’. See 
ligament and verbal suff. -ate and cp. colleague, v. 
colligation, n. — L. colligdtid, gen. -dnis, ‘a bind- 
ing together’, fr. colligatus, pp. of colligare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
collimate, tr. v., to make parallel to a given line. 
— Fr. collimatus , pp. of 'collimate', an er- 
roneous reading in early editions of Cicero for 
L. collineare , ‘to direct in a straight line’, fr. 
com- and linea, ‘line’. See line, ‘row”, and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : collimat-ion, n., collimat-or, n. 
colline, n., a small hill (obsol.) — F., fr. Late L. 
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collina , prop. fern, of L. collinus, ‘pertaining 
to a hill, hilly’, fr. collis, ‘hill*. See colliculus 
and -ine (representing L. -inus). 
collinear, adj., lying in the same line. — Formed 
fr. com- and L. linea, ‘a line’. See linear. 
Collins, n., a bread-and-butter letter. — So called 
from William Collins, a character in Jane Aus- 
ten’s Pride and Prejudice, in allusion to his letter 
of thanks written to Mr. Bennet. 

Collinsia, n., a genus of plants of the figwort 
family ( bot .) — ModL., named after the Phila- 
delphian botanist Zaccheus Collins (1764-1831). 
For the ending see suff. -ia. 

Coilinsonia, n., a genus of herbs of the mint fam- 
ily (bot.) — ModL., named after the English 
botanist Peter Collinson. For the ending see 
suff. -ia. 

collision, n. — L. collisid , gen. -dnis, ‘a dashing 
together, concussion’, fr. collisus , pp. of colli- 
der e. See collide and -ion and cp. elision, 
collo-, before a vowel coll-, combining form 
meaning ‘glue’. — Gk. xoXXo-, xoXX-, fr. xoXXa, 
‘glue’, which stands for *x6Xtoc and is prob. 
cogn. with OSlav. kl(?ji,kleji , ‘glue’, MLG. heten, 
‘to stick’. Cp. colletic, the first element in col- 
lagen, Collembola, co&enchyma, collidine, col- 
lodion, colloid, and the second element in 
protocol. 

collocate, tr. v., to place side by side; to arrange. 
— L. collocatus , pp. of collo care, ‘to place to- 
gether, arrange’, fr. com- and locare, ‘to place*. 
See locate and cp. couch, which is a doublet of 
collocate. 

collocation, n. — L. collocdtid , gen. - dnis , fr. col- 
locdtus, pp. of collocare. See prec. word and 

-ion. 

collocution, n., a speaking together. — L. collo- 
cutio , gen. - dnis , fr. collocutus, pp. of colloqui , 
‘to speak together’. See com-, loquacious and 
-ion and cp. colloquy. 

collocutor, n. — Late L. collocutor , ‘he who talks 
with another’, fr. L. collocutus, pp. of colloqui. 
See prec. word and agential suff. -or. 
collodion, n., a solution of nitrated cellulose 
( chem .) — Fr. Gk. xoXXtoforjq, ‘gluelike’, which 
is compounded of ‘glue’, and -to87)?, ‘like’. See 
collo- and -ode, ‘like’. 

Derivative; collodion-ize , tr. v. 
collogue, intr. v., to converse confidentially. — 
A blend of F. colloque , ‘conversation’ (fr. L. 
colloquium), and dialogue. See colloquy* 
colloid, adj., 1) gluelike; of the nature of a colloid 
2) n., a gelatinous substance. — Compounded 
of coll- and -oetS^jc, ‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

Derivative: colloid-al , adj. 
collop, n., a slice of meat. ME. colhoppe , 
coloppe , compounded of col , ‘coal’ (see coal), 
and hoppe, a word of uncertain origin. Cp. dial. 
Swed. glodhoppa, ‘baked over gleeds (i.e. glow- 
ing coals)’. 

collophore, n,, a suckerlike organ in the abdomen 
of insects (entomol.) — Compounded of collo- 
and Gk. -96901;, ‘bearing’. See -phore. 
colloquial, adj. — Formed fr. colloquy with adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: colloquial-ism, n., colloquial-ist , n., 
cottoquial-ize, tr. v. colloquial-ly, adv. 
colloquy, n., conversation. — L. colloquium, ‘con- 
versation’ , fr. com- and loqui , ‘to speak’. See 
loquacious. 

Derivative: colloquial ( q.v.) 
collotype, n., a photographic print made from a 
gelatin plate. — Compounded of collo- and 
-type. 

collude, intr. v., to cooperate in a fraud. — L. 
colludere, ‘to play together’, fr. com- and ludere, 
‘to play*. See ludicrous, and cp. allude and words 
there referred to. 

collusion, n., cooperation in a fraud. — F., fr. L. 
collusionem, acc. of collusio, ‘a playing together’, 
fr. collus-ium), pp. stem of colludere. See prec. 
word and -ion and cp. allusion and words there 
referred to. 

collusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
collus-(um), pp. stem of colludere. See collude 
and cp. allusive and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: cotlusive-ly , adv., collusive-ness, n. 



Colly bia, n., a genus of agarics (bot.) — ModL.,* 
fr. Gk. x 6 *XXu! 3 o;, ‘coin’, orig. ‘(small) change’, 
which stands for *y6XXu9o<;, and derives fr. Heb. 
halSph , fr. hdldph, ‘he changed’. Mishnaic He- 
brew qolbdn , ‘rate of exchange’, has been rebor- 
rowed fr. Gk. x6XXu(8oq. Cp. caliph. 
coUyrium, n., an eye salve (med.) — L., fr. Gk. 
xoXX6ptov, ‘poultice, eye salve’, dimin. of 
xoXXijpa, ‘a loaf of coarse bread’, which is rel. 
to x6XXi£, of s.m. ; of unknown origin. The eye 
salve was called xoXXGpiov (‘a little loaf*), be- 
cause it was made up in small loaves, 
colo-, before a vowel col-, combining form de- 
noting the colon (med.) — Fr. Gk. x6Xov. See 
colon, ‘part of the larger intestine’, 
colobium, n., a sleeveless or short-sleeved tunic, 
formerly used by the clergy. — Late L., fr. Gk. 
xoX6ptov, fr. xoXo( 36 q, ‘docked, curtailed, muti- 
lated’, fr. x6Xo;, of s.m., whence also xoXoueiv, 
‘to cut short, curtail’; rel. to xXav, ‘to break’, 
fr. I.-E. base *qel(a)-, *qol(a)-, ‘to strike, beat’. 
See clastic and cp. the next two words and the 
first element in colure. 

coloboma, n., a defect of the eye (med .) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. xoX6^&>pac, ‘the part taken away in 
mutilation*, fr. xoXo^ouv, ‘to mutilate’, fr. 
xoXop6<;, ‘mutilated’. See cotobiuin. 

Colobus, n., a genus of African monkeys (zool.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. xoXop6?, ‘docked, curtailed, 
mutilated’ (see colobium); so called in allusion 
to the thumbs. 

colocynth,n. — L. colocynthis, fr.Gk. xoXoxuvlK;, 
‘the wild gourd’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. coloquintida. 

cologne, n., perfumed liquid. — Shortened fr. 
eau de Cologne , lit. ‘water of Cologne*, fr. 
Cologne , French name of Koln in Germany, 
orig. called Coldnia Agrippina (‘colony of 
Agrippa’), after Agrippa, wife of the Roman 
emperor Claudius. Cp. Eau de Cologne, 
colon, n., that part of the larger intestine, which 
extends from the caecum to the rectum (anat.) 

— L., fr. Gk. x6Xov, ‘large intestine*, which is 
of uncertain origin. 

colon, n., the punctuation mark: — L. colon, fr. 
Gk. xa>Xov, ‘limb, member; member of a clause 
or a sentence*, which is rel. to xtdXid, xa>X^, 
‘thighbone’, and cogn. with OSlav. koUno, ‘knee*, 
*dlinu (fr. *£elnti), ‘limb, member’ (whence 
Russ., Czech (den, of s.m.),'Liih. kelps, Lett .-cells, 
‘knee*, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qel -, ‘crooked, bent’, 
whence also Gk. <rxotX7)v6;, ‘limping, halting, 
uneven*, ctx£Xo;, ‘leg’, oxoXt6<;, ‘crooked, bent*. 
See scalene and cp. semicolon. Cp. also cylinder, 
colon, n., the monetary unit of Costa Rica. — 
Sp. coldn, named after Christopher Columbus 
(Crist6bal Col6n), the discoverer of America, 
colonel, n. — Earlier also spelled coronel, fr. F. 
colonel , earlier also coronel , fr. It. colonnello , fr. 
colonna , ‘column*. Cp. Sp. coronel (with dissi- 
milation of the first / to r) and see column. It. 
colonnello orig. meant ‘the leader of a column 
of soldiers*. 

Derivative: colonel-cy, n. 
colonial, adj. — Coined by the British statesman 
Edmund Burke (1729-97) fr. L. coldnia. See 
colony and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: colonial, n., colonial- ism , n., colo- 
nial-ist, n. 

colonization, n. — Formed fr. colonize with suff. 
-ation; first used by Edmund Burke. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: colonization-ist, n. 
colonize, tr. and intr. v., 1) to settle with colonists; 
2) to form a colony or colonies. — In the first 
sense formed fr. L. colonus, ‘tiller of the 
ground, farmer* ; in the second sense derived fr. 
colony (q.v.) For the ending see suff. -ize. 
Derivatives: colonization (q.v.), coloniz-er , n. 
colonnade, n., a series of columns. — F., fr. earlier 
colonnate , fr. It. colonnato , ‘colonnade’, fr. co- 
lonna, ‘column’. See column. 

Derivative: colonnad-ed , adj. 
colonnette, n., a small column. — F., dimin. 
formed with suff. -ettefr. colonne , ‘column*. See 
column. 

colony, n. — ME. colonie, fr. L. coldnia, ‘landed 
estate, farm, settlement, colony’, fr. colonus , 



‘tiller of the ground, husbandman, farmer’, fr. 
colere , ‘to till (the ground), cultivate, dwell, in- 
habit’, rel. to incola , ‘inhabitant’, inquilinus, ‘in- 
habitant of a place which is not his own, lodger’, 
fr. I.-E. base *q w el-, ‘to turn, turn round, 
move about’, whence also OI. edrati, ‘moves 
about, wanders, drives’, edrah , ‘walk, motion’, 
caramah , ‘the last*, diva-karah, ‘sun’, Gk. 
7r6Xeiv, and 7c6Xea&at, ‘to be in motion; to be; 
to become’, 7 t6Xo?, ‘pivot*, t£Xo<;, ‘end* r6Xeio<;, 
t6Xco<;, ‘complete*, t vjXe, ‘far off’ 7rdcXcv, ‘back’, 
toxXoci, ‘long ago’, 7taXai6<;, ‘ancient’, W., Co., 
Bret, pell, ‘far off’, OSlav. kolo, OPruss. kelan, 
‘wheel’, and — with reduplication of the base — 
OI. cakrdfr , Toch. A kukal, B kokale , Gk. 
xoxXog, OE. hweogol , hweol, wheel*, Lith. 
k&klas , ‘neck’. Cp. cult, culture. Cp. also Ana- 
tolian, ancillary, aototelic, bucolic, calash, chuk- 
ker, collar, cologne, cycle, domicile, fallow, 
‘plowed land*, inquiline, Limicolae, paleo-, Pa- 
ludicolae, philately, pole, pratincole, pulley, talis- 
man, tele-, telegnosis, telegraph, teleology, tele- 
phone, telescope, telesterion, terricolous, Tri- 
teleia, wheel. 

colopexy, also colopexia, n., the suturing of the 
sigmoid flexure to the abdominal wall (surg.) — 
Medical L. colopexia, compounded of x6Xov, 
‘large intestine, colon’, and rcr^ic,, ‘a fixing’. See 
colon, ‘part of the larger intestine’, and -pexy. 
colophane, n., a resin. — F. colophane , fr. OF. 
colofonie , colofoine, fr. L. colophonia (see colo- 
phony); influenced in form by F. diaphane, 
‘transparent’ (see diaphanous). 
colophon, n., inscription at the end of a book, 
corresponding to the title page of modern 
books. — Gk. xoXoqxov, ‘top, summit, finishing 
touch*, for I.-E. *qol-q-bho-; rel. to xoXo>v6<;, 
xoXwvt), ‘hill’, and cogn. with L. collis, ‘hill’. 
See colliculus. 

colophony, n., a resin. — L. colophonia, fr. Gk. 
((SirjTtvT)) KoXo<pc»v£a, ‘resin from Colophon’, fr. 
KoXq<p<J>v, name of a town in Lydia, lit. 
meaning ‘summit’. See colophon, 
coloquintida, n., colocynth. — Med. L., fr. 
Gk. xoXoxuv&lSa, acc. of xoXoxuv(X;. See 
colocynth. 

color, colour, n. — ME., fr. OF. culour, colour 
(F. couleur ), fr. L. colorem , acc. of color , ‘color 
of the skin, color in general, appearance’. L. 
color prop, means ‘outward show, covering’, 
and is rel. to L. celare, ‘to hide’; see conceaL 
Cp. It. colore, OProvenq. and Sp. color, Port. 
cor, ‘color’, which all derive fr. L. coldrem. For 
the sense development of L. color cp. OI. vdrnah, 
‘covering, color*, rel. to vfndti , ‘covers’, and 
Gk. xpoijxa, ‘surface of the body, skin, color of 
the skin, color’, xpto;, of s.m. Cp. tricolor. 
Derivatives: colo(u)r, v. (q.v.), colo(u)r-ful, adj., 
colo(u)r-ful-ly, adv., colo(u)r-ful-ness , n., color- 
less, adj., colo(u)r-less-Iy , adv., colo(u)r-less-ness, 
n., colo(u)r-y, adj. 

color, colour, tr. and intr. v. — F. colorer, fr. L. 
color are ‘to color*, fr. color , ‘color*. See color, 
n., and cp. discolor. 

Derivatives: colo(u)r-able, adj., colo(u)r-abil-ity, 
n., colo(u)r-able-ness, n., colo(u)r-abl-y, adv., 

• colo(u)r-er , n., colo(u)r-ing, n. 

Colorado, adj., of medium color (said of cigars). 
— Sp., ‘ruddy, reddish’, lit. ‘colored’, pp. of 
colorar , ‘to color, dye, paint, stain’, fr. L. 
color are. See color, v. 

colorant, n., a dye. — F., prop. pres. part, of 
colorer, ‘to color’, fr. L. colordre. See color, v., 
and -ant 

coloration, colouration, n., a coloring. — L. cold- 
rat id, gen. -dnis, fr. colordtus , pp. of colordre. 
See color, v., and -ation. j 

coloratura, n., florid ornaments (mus.) — It.^ lit. 
‘a coloring,’ fr. colorare, fr. L. colordre. See 
color, v. 

colorific, adj., producing color. — F. color ifique, 
fr. L. color, gen. coloris , ‘color’, and the stem 
of L. -ficere, unstressed form of facere, ‘to make, 
do’. See color, n., and -fic. 
colorimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
strength of colors. — A hybrid coined fr. L. color, 
gen. colons , ‘color’, and Gk. (jixpov, ‘measure’. 
See color, n., and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
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colossal, adj., huge. — F. colossal , formed with 
suff. -al (fr. L. -alls) fr. L. colossus . See colossus 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: colossal-ly , adj., colossal-ity, n. 
coiossean, adj., colossal. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. colossius , fr. Gk. xoXoffciaToq, ‘colossal’, 
fr. xoXoao6q. See colossus and cp. Colosseum. 
Colosseum, less correctly Coliseum, n., the great 
amphitheater in Rome built by Vespasian and 
Titus. — Neut. of the adj. colosseus , used as a 
noun. See prec. word. 

Colossochelys, n., a genus of Pliocene tortoises 
( paleontol .) — ModL., lit. ‘gigantic tortoise’, fr. 
Gk. X0X00061;, ‘colossus', and ‘tortoise’. 

See colossus and Chelonia. 
colossus, n., 1) a gigantic statue; 2) anything 
huge. — L., fr. Gk. xoXooo^, ‘a gigantic statue, 
colossus’, a word borrowed from an Aegean 
language. 

colostrum, n., the first milk after pregnancy (med.) 
— L. colostra, colostrum , ‘beestings’, of un- 
certain origin. 

colpo-, before a vowel colp-, combining form 
meaning ‘in relation to the womb’ (med.) — 
Gk. xoXrro-, xoXrc-,fr. xoXTCoq, ‘womb’. See gulf, 
colporteur, n., a hawker. — F., ‘hawker, peddler’, 
fr. colporter , ‘to hawk about, peddle’, lit. ‘to 
carry on one’s neck’ (fr. col , cou, ‘neck’, and 
porter, ‘to carry’, see cou and collet), a folk- 
etymological alteration of OF. comporter , ‘to 
carry, convey, transport’, fr. L. comport are, ‘to 
bring together’. See comport, 
colt, n., a young horse. — ME., fr. OE. colt, 
‘young ass or camel’ (for the meaning ‘young 
camel’ cp. the Authorized Version to Gen. 
32:15). Cp. dial. S wed. kult, ‘a boy’, Dan. kuld, 
‘brood’. 

Derivatives: colt-ish, adj., colt-ish-ly, adv. 

Colt, n., a revolver. — Named after the American 
Samuel Colt (1814-62), who invented it in 1836. 
colter, coulter, n., a knife or blade attached to a 
plow. — ME. cultfr , colter, fr. OE . culter, fr. L. 
cutter, ‘plowshare, knife’ (whence also OF. 
coltre, F. coutre ), fr. I.-E. base *(s)qel-, ‘to cut, 
cleave, split*, whence also Hitt, ishkalld , ish- 
kallai , ‘to break’. Arm. celum, ‘I cleave, split*, 
Gk. oxd&Xetv, ‘to hoe, dig’, erxaXlq, ‘hoe, mat- 
tock’, oxaXfXT), ‘knife, sword’, axaXpdq, ‘pin or 
thole (to which the oar was fastened)’, oxaXo^, 
‘mole’ (lit. ‘the digger’), ctx6Xo^, ‘pale, stake’, 
ox&Xoq, ‘a pointed stake’, OSlav. skolika, 
‘oyster’, skala , ‘rock, stone’, Ir. scelec, ‘rock’, 
Mir. scailim , ‘I scatter, disperse’, ON. skalm , 
‘a short sword, knife’, OHG. scala, ‘drinking 
cup’, OE. scalu , ‘shell, scale of a balance’. See 
scale, ‘weighing instrument’, and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also coutel, cultrate, cul- 
triform, cutlass, cutler, cutlery. Cp. also cal- 
careous. 

Coluber, n., a genus of snakes (zool.) — L. colu- 
ber, ‘serpent, snake’, of uncertain origin. Cp. 
colubrine. Cp. also cobra, culverin. 

Colubridae, n. pi., a family of snakes (zool) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 4 dae. 
colubrine, adj., 1) pertaining to, or like, a snake; 
cunning ; 2) pertaining to the subfamily of snakes 
called Colubrinae, of the family Colubridae 
(zool.) — L. colubrinus, ‘like a snake, cunning’, 
fr. coluber , ‘serpent, snake’. See Coluber and 
adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 

Columba, n., a genus of birds, the pigeon ( or - 
nithol.) — L., ‘dove, pigeon’, cogn. with Gk. 
x6Xu{xPo<;, xoXu(jLpi<;, ‘diver’ (name of a bird), 
OSlav. golpbi , ‘dove’, lit. ‘the blue bird’, Russ. 
goiubdj , OPruss. golimban, ‘blue’, Lith. gelumbi, 
‘blue cloth’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*qel-, *qol-, ‘of a dark color’, whence also Gk. 
xeXaiv<$q, ‘black’. Cp. columbine, Colymbus. This 
base is related to base *qal~, whence L. caltgo, 
‘darkness’. See caliginous and cp. Celaeno. 
columbaceous, adj., dovelike; pertaining to the 
pigeons. — Formed with suff. -aceous fr. L. 
columba, ‘dove’. See Columba. 
columbarium, n., a dovecot. — L. columbarium , 
prop. neut. of the adjective columbarius , ‘per- 
taining to doves’, used as a noun, fr. columba. 
See Columba and -arium. 
columbate, n., a salt of columbic acid (them.) — 



See columbium and chem. suff. -ate. 

Columbella, n., a genus of gastropods (zool.) — 
ModL., dimin. of columba, ‘dove’. See Columba 
and -ella. 

columbiad, n., a kind of heavy gun used in the 
American Civil War. — From next word. 

Columbiad, n., an epic of America. — Formed 
with suff. -ad fr. Columbia, poetic name of North 
America, which was so called from its discover- 
er Christopher Columbus. 

columbine, adj., pertaining to a dove or doves; 
dovelike. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) colombin, fr. 
L. columblnus, fr. columba, ‘dove’. See Columba 
and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. - inus ). 

columbine, n., any plant of the genus Aquilegta. 
— F. colombine , fr. ML. columbina, fem. of 
L. columblnus, ‘dovelike’ (see prec. word) ; so 
called from the resemblance of the inverted 
flower to a group of doves. 

Columbine, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘dovelike’, fr. L. 
columbina, fem. of columblnus. See columbine, 
adj. 

Columbine, n., a female character in comedy and 
pantomime, the sweetheart of Harlequin. — It. 
Colombina , fr. L. columbina , ‘dovelike’. See 

Columbine, adj. 

columbite, n., a columbate of iron, Fe(Cb 0 3 ) 2 
(mineral.) — Formed fr. next word with subst. 
suff. -ite. 

columbium, n., a metallic element (chem.) — The 
original name given to niobium by its discoverer 
Charles Hatchett (1765-1847) in 1801 ; he named 
it so because he signalized it first in the ore 
called columbite (q.v.) For the ending of colum- 
bium see -ium. 

columella, n., a part resembling a column (anat., 
zool. and bot.) — L., dimin. of columna. See 
next word and -ella. 

column, n. — L. columna , ‘pillar, column’, prob. 
standing for *qelom(e)nd, ‘that which rises’, 
fem. passive part, formed fr. I.-E. base *qel-, ‘to 
rise, be elevated’, whence also columen , culmen, 
‘top, summit,gable’, celsus, ‘high, lofty, elevated’, 
excellere, ‘to rise, excel’, collis (Xoi* col-n-is), ‘a 
hill’, OI. kdfam (for kultam ), ‘top, skull’ (orig. 
‘elevation’), Gk. xoXc*>v<$q, xoXwwj, ‘hill’, xo- 
Xo<pd>v, ‘top, end’, Lith. kdlnas, Lett, kalns, 
‘mountain’, Lith. kalvd , Lett, kaha, ‘hill’, Lith. 
keliii, kelti , Lett, celu, celt , ‘to raise, lift’, OSlav. 
celo, ‘forehead’, teleslnu , ‘particular, peculiar’. 
OS. holm, ‘hill’, OE. holm, ‘island, wave, sea’. 
Cp. hill, holm. Cp. also colliculus, colline, 
colonel, colonnade, colophon, culminate, excel. 
For the participial suff. in L. columna (for 
*qelo-mend) see alumnus and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: columnar (q.v.), column-ed, adj. 

columnar, adj., formed in columns. — L. colum- 
naris, ‘rising in the form of a pillar’, fr. columna. 
See prec. word and -ar. 

columniform, adj. — See column and -form. 

colure, n., one of the two celestial circles intersect- 
ing each other at the poles (astron.) — Late L. 
coluri (pi.), fr. Gk. al xoXoupoi (scil. ypapLjxaO, 
‘the colures’, lit. ‘the truncated (lines)’, pi. of 
x6Xoupoq, ‘dock-tailed’, which is compounded 
of xoXoq, ‘docked, mutilated, curtailed’, and 
oup&, ‘tail’ (see colobium and uro-, ‘tail-’); so 
called because in Greece their lower part is 
always ‘cut off’ (i.e. beneath the horizon). 

Colutea, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xoXoutia, xoXotT^a, 
xoXoiTEa, name of a tree. 

Colymbus, n., a genus of birds (ornithol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xoXupij 3 o<;, ‘diver (the bird)’, 
which is cogn. with L. columba , ‘dove, pigeon*. 
See Columba. 

colza, n., coleseed; rapeseed. — F., fr. Du. kool- 
zaad, lit. ‘cabbage seed’, fr. kool, ‘cabbage’, and 
zaad, ‘seed’. See cole and seed. 

com-, pref. meaning ‘with, together’. — L. com-, 
fr. OL. com (whence L. cum), ‘with’, rel. to 
Os can com, con, ‘with’, com-, kum -, Umbr. com-, 
co-, ku- — L. com-, con-, and to L. contra (for 
*com-tro-), ‘against*, and cogn. with OIr., Mir. 
com-, con-, ‘with’. Alb. ke-, ‘con-’, the Teut. 
perfective prefixes: Goth, ga-, OE. ge-, etc., 
and prob. also with Gk. xoivdq, ‘common, public, 



general’ (see coeno-). Cp. 1st con-, contra-, 
count, ‘title of nobility’. Cp. also y-. 

coma, n., a state of insensibility. — ModL., fr. 
Gk. x<op.a, ‘a deep sleep, lethargy’, which is prob. 
rel. toxoip.av, ‘to put to sleep’, xelo^at, ‘to lie’, fr. 
I.-E. base fcei-, ‘to lie, settle down’, whence also 
L. clvis , ‘member of a community, citizen’. See 
civil and cp. acomia. 

coma, n., 1) a tuft of hairs (bot.); 2) a nebulous 
mass (astron.) — L., fr. Gk. x6p.yj, ‘hair of the 
head’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. next 
word, comet, comose, pyrone. 

Comandra, n., a genus of plants of the sandal- 
wood family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
Gk. x6ji.y), ‘hair’ and dvrrjp, gen. dv8p6q, ‘man’ 
(see coma, ‘tuft of hair’, and andro-); so called 
because the hairs on the calyx lobes are attached 
to the anthers. 

Comarum, n., a genus of plants of the rose family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xop.apoq, ‘the arbutus’, 
a pre-Hellenic word. 

comatose, adj., in a state of coma. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ose fr. Gk. xwp.a, gen. xd>p.aToq, 
‘a deep sleep’. See coma, ‘insensibility*. 

comb, n. — ME., fr. OE. camb, rel. to OS. camb, 
ON. kambr, Du., Dan. and Swed. kam, OHG. 
champ , kamb, MHG. kamp, kam , G. Kamm, 
‘comb’, lit. ‘something tooth-shaped’, fr. I.-E. 
base *gembh-, ‘to bite’ ; to cut to pieces’, whence 
also OI. jdmbhah, ‘tooth’, Toch. A kam, B kerne, 
‘tooth’, Gk. y<S|X 90<;, ‘bolt, nail’, yojxqxoq (scil. 
68 g>v), ‘grinder tooth, tooth of a key’, yapqxxi, 
YajjL(ip7)Xal, ‘jaws of animals, beak or bill of 
birds’. Alb. 6 emp, Gheg 6 qm, ‘tooth’, OSlav. 
zqbu, Lett, zuobs, ‘tooth’, Lith. zambas, ‘edge of a 
beam’, Lith. gembe , ‘peg’, OSlav. zfbp (for 
*gembh-), ‘I tear to pieces’. See gemma and 
cp. cam, n., kemb, unkempt, oakum. Cp. also 
gomphosis. 

Derivatives: comb, tr. and intr. v., comb-ed, 
adj., comb-er , n. 

combat, intr. v., to fight; tr. v., to fight with. — 
F. combattre, ‘to fight’, fr. VL. *combattere, fr. 
com- and L. battuere, battere, ‘to beat, strike*. 
See batter, ‘to beat violently', and cp. abate, de- 
bate, hors de combat. 

Derivatives: combat, n., combat-ive , adj., com- 
bat-ive-ly, adv., combat-ive-ness, n. 

combat, n., fight. — F., back formation fr. com- 
battre. See prec. word. 

combatant, 1) adj., fighting; ready to fight; 2) n., 
fighter. — F. combat tant, pres. part, of com- 
battre. See combat, v., and -ant. 

combe, n., a deep valley. — OE. cumb, of Celtic 
origin; cp. Bret, komb, ‘small valley’, W. cwmm, 
‘dale, valley’, Mir. comm, Ir. and Gael, cum, 
‘vessel’, which are cogn. with Gk. xuji.(37), ‘the 
hollow of a vessel, cup, boat’. See cymbal and 
cp. 2nd coomb. 

combinant, adj. and n. (math.) — Late L. com - 
bmans , gen. -antis, pres. part, of combindre . See 

combine and -ant. 

combination, n. — OF. combination (F. combi- 
naison ), fr. Late L. combinationem, acc. of com- 
binatid, fr. combinatus, pp. of combindre . See 

combine and -ation. 

combinative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive from 
Late L. combinatus, pp. of combindre, fr. com- 
and bim, ‘two each, two at a time’. See binary. 
Derivatives: combine, n. f combin-ed, adj., com- 
bin-ed-ly, adv., combin-ed-ness , n., combin-er, n. 

Combretum, n., a genus of plants of the myro- 
balan family (bot.) — L. combretum, ‘a kind of 
rush’, of uncertain origin. It stands perh. for 
*k w endhro-, and is cogn. with Lith. SveHdrai 
(pi.), ‘a kind of rush’, Faroeish Dan. qvander, 
the plant ‘Angelica silvestris’. See Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., I. p. 253 s.v. combretum. 

combust, adj., burnt. — L. combustus , pp. of com- 
biirere, ‘to bum up’, fr. *co(m)-urere, with in- 
serted b on analogy of amburere, ‘to bum 
round’, which stands for amb-urere, ‘to bum 
round’, but was misdivided into am-burere. 
(Owing to this misdivision the new verb *burere 
was formed, with the pp. bustum ; see bust.) L. 
*com-urere is formed fr. com- and urere, ‘to 
burn’, which is cogn. with OI. 6 ?ati, ‘bums’, 
u$nah, ‘hot’, u^fdh, ‘burnt, hot*, Gk. Euetv (for 
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*dSceiv), ‘to singe’, OHG. usil-far, ‘yellow* (lit. 
‘ash-colored’), ON. ysja , ‘fire’, usli, OE. ysle , 
‘glowing ashes, embers’, ON. eimyrja , OE. 
ae merge, ‘embers’. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *eus - , ‘to burn’. See ember, ‘live 
coal’, and cp. Eurus, uredo, Urtica, urticaria, ur- 
ticate, Ustilago, ustulate. 

combustible, adj. — F., fr. Late L. combustibilis, 
fr. L. combustus , pp. of comburere . See com- 
bust and -ible. 

Derivatives: combustible , n., combust ibil-ity, n., 
combustible-ness , n., combustibl-y, adv. 

combustion, n., a burning. — F., fr. Late L. com- 
bustidnem , acc. of combustio , ‘a burning’, fr. 
L. combustus, pp. of comburere. See combust 
and -ion. 

come, intr. v. — ME. cumen, comen , fr. OE. cu- 
man, rel. to OS. cuman, ON. koma, OFris. cuma, 
Du. komen , OHG. queman, koman , MHG. ko - 
men , G. kommen, Goth, qiman , ‘to come’, fr. 
I.-E. base *g w em-, ‘to go; to come’, whence also 
OI. gdmati , gdcchati , ‘he goes’, gat ah, ‘gone’, 
Avestic jamaiti , ‘goes’, Toch. A kakmu , B ke- 
kamu , ‘come’ (pp.), A kumnds , ‘comes’, B kam- 
naskem , ‘they come’, Arm. ekn (for *e-g w em-t), 
‘he came’, Gk. ( 3 atvo> (prob. for *pavico fr. 
•pdc^juw), ‘I go’, L. vert/o (prob. for *g“ , /jiiJ), ‘I 
come’, Mir. beim for *ben-smen), ‘pace, step’, 
Lith. gemu, gimti, ‘to be bom’, lit. ‘to come*. 
Cp. the collateral base in Ol. agam (aor.), 
Gk. gp7)v (aor.), ‘I went’, Gk. pr^a, ‘pace, step*, 
Pcop.o<;, ‘altar’, Lett. gaju, ‘I went’, gatwa, ‘pas- 
sage’, Alb. nga, ‘I run’. Cp. welcome. Cp. also 
base, n., and words there referred to. Cp. also 
venue, ‘arrival’, and words there referred to. 
Cp. also agama, jagat. 

come-at-able, adj., accessible. — Formed fr. 
come, at, and -able. 

comedian, n. — F. comedien, fr. come die, ‘com- 
medy*. See comedy and -an. 

comedienne, n. — F. comedienne , ‘an actress in 
comedy’, fem. of comMien. See prec. word. 

comedietta, n., a short comedy. — It. (now 
commedietta), dimin. of comedia (now comme- 
dia) y ‘comedy’, fr. L. comoedia. See comedy. 

comedo, n., blackhead (med.) — L. comedo, ‘a 
glutton’, rel. to comedere , ‘to eat entirely up’, 
fr. com- and edere, ‘to eat’. See edible and cp. 
comestible. 

comedy, n. — F. comddie , fr. L. comoedia , fr. Gk. 
xcopcpSLa, ‘comedy’, fr. xcopc>>$6<;, ‘comic actor’ 
(orig. ‘singer in the xo>p.o<; or comic chorus’), 
contraction of xct>paoi86<;, which is compound- 
ed of xaipo?, ‘revel, carousal, merry-making, 
~omic chorus’, and <£oi86<;, ‘singer’. The first 
element is of uncertain origin; it is perh. rel. 
to Gk. xcofiTj, ‘village’. See home and cp. comic, 
Comus, encomium, afikoman. The second element 
is rel. to Gk. dceiSetv, ‘to sing’, otoi S t), w&r), 
‘song’; see ode and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. tragedy. 

comely, adj. — ME. cumelich , cumlich, comeliche , 
comlich, fr. OE. cymlic, formed with suff. -lie 
(see like, adj.), fr. cyme, ‘fine, beautiful, splen- 
did’, orig. ‘frail, delicate, tender’, which is rel. 
to ME. kime, ‘weak, delicate’, OHG. chumo , 
kumo, MHG. kume, ‘with difficulty’, OHG. 
chumig , kumig, ‘weak, delicate’, G. kaum, 
‘hardly, scarcely’. The original meaning of ME. 
kime and OHG. chumig was ‘lamentable, piti- 
able’; cp. OHG. chuma , ‘sorrow’, OHG. chu- 
mon , ‘to mourn’, OS. kumian, ‘to lament, de- 
plore’. All these words are derivatives of the 
I.-E. imitative base *gou-, *gow- y ‘to shout, cry* 
whence also OE. ciegan (for orig. *kaujan), ‘to 
call’, cyta , ‘kite’, OI. gdvate , ‘sounds, resounds’, 
Gk. yoav, ‘to wail, groan, weep’, MLG. kuten , 
‘to chatter, babble, prate’, Lith. gaudziu , gausti, 
‘to ho'N\\gaudas, ‘lamentation’, OSlav.^ovori//, 
‘to make a noise’, Russ. govorit\ Serb, and 
Croatian govoriti, Czech hovoriti , Slovak hovorit', 
‘to speak’, OIr .guth, ‘voice’. Cp. kite. The word 
comely was influenced in meaning by an as- 
sociation with come. 

Derivatives: comeli-ly , adv., comeli-ness , n. 

comestible, adj., eatable. — F., formed with suff. 
-ible fr. L. comes tus, a collateral form of come- 
sits , , pp. of comedere, ‘to eat up, consume’, fr. 



com- and edere, ‘to eat’. See edible and cp. 
comedo. 

comet, n. — L. cometes , fr. Gk. xopjTT)? (scil. 
ao-nip), ‘comet’, lit. ‘a long-haired (star)’, fr. 
xopav, ‘to wear long hair’, fr. x6(xt], ‘hair’. See 
coma, ‘a tuft of hairs’. 

Derivatives: comet-ic, adj., comet-ary, adj. 
cometoid, adj., resembling a comet. — Com- 
pounded of comet and Gk. -oeiSifc, ‘like’, fr. 
eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
comfit, n., a dry sweetmeat. — F. confit, prop, 
pp. of confire , ‘to conserve, candy, pickle’, fr. 
L. conficere , ‘to put together’, fr. con- and fa- 
cere, ‘to make, do’. See confect and cp. dis- 
comfit. For the change of Latin a (in fdeere ) to 
i (in con-ficere ) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

comfort, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) conforter, fr. Late 
L. confortare , ‘to strengthen’, fr. con- and L. 
fort is, ‘strong’. See fort. 

comfort, n. — OF. (= F.) confort , back forma- 
tion fr. conforter. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: comfort-less, adj., comfort-less-ly, 
adv., comfort-less-ness , n. 
comfortable, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) con- 
fortable, fr. conforter. See comfort, v., and -able. 
Derivatives: comfortable-ness , n., comfortabl-y , 
adv. 

comforter, n. — OF. conforteor , fr. conforter . See 
comfort, v., and agential suff. -er. 
comfrey, n., a plant of the borage family — ME. 
confine , cumfirie, fr. OF. confine, fr. con- (see 
con-) and firie, ‘liver’ (= F. foie), which prob. 
derives fr. L. ( iecur ) ficatum , ‘liver (of a goose) 
fattened with figs’, neut. pp. of ficare , ‘to fatten 
with figs’, fr. ficus, ‘fig’ ; see fig. The plant was 
so called because of its congealing properties, 
comic, adj. — L. comicus, fr. Gk. x«[aix 6<;, ‘per- 
taining to comedy’, fr. xtofioc, ‘comic chorus’. 
See comedy and -ic. 

Derivatives: comic, n., comic-al , adj., comic-al- 
ity, n., comic-al-ly , adv., comic-al-ness, n. 
Comintern, n., the Third International. — Coined 
fr. Communist International 
comitia, n. pi., assembly of the Roman people 
( Roman antiq .) — L., pi. of comitium , ‘place of 
the assembly’, fr. *com-itis, ‘a coming together’, 
fr. com- and the stem of Hum, pp. of ire , ‘to go’. 
See itinerate. 

comity, n., courtesy. — F. comite, fr. L. edmita- 
tem, acc. of comitas , ‘courtesy, kindness, affa- 
bility*, from comis, 'courteous, kind, affable*, 
fr. OL. cosmis, which prob. stands for co-smi-s 
and lit. means ‘he who smiles with’, and is 
formed fr. co- and the I.-E. base of *smei-, ‘to 
smile, wonder’; see mirror, smile. OL. cosmis 
became L. comis in the sense of the Latin pho- 
netic law, according to which s disappeared be- 
fore d, l, m or n. Cp. L. lubricus (for *slubri- 
cos ), ‘slippery’, mirus (for *smeiros), ‘wonder- 
ful’, nidus (for *nizdos ), ‘nest’, ponere (for 
* posner e, fr. *po-si-nere ), ‘to place’, primus (for 
*prismos), ‘first’; see lubricate , miracle, nest , 
position, prime . 

comma, n. — L., ‘division of a period; comma’, 
fr. Gk. y. 6 [L[LOL, ‘a piece cut off; a short clause’, 
fr. x6ttt£iv, ‘to cut off’, which is cogn. with 
L. capo , ‘castrated cock’. See capon, and cp. 
acopic, Coptis, pericope, syncope. 

Derivative: comma , tr. v. 
command, tr. and intr. v. — OF. comander , (F. 
commander), ‘to command, order’, fr. VL. *com- 
mandare, refashioned after manddre fr. L. com- 
mendare, ‘to commit to one’s charge’, fr. com- 
and manddre, ‘to commit to one’s charge’, lit: 
‘to place in one’s hands’, fr. manus , ‘hand’; see 
manual and cp. mandate. For the change of 
Latin & (in mdndare) to e (jn com-mendare) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
commend, which is a doublet of command. 
Derivatives: command, n. (q.v.), commandant 
(q.v.), command-er , n., command-er-ship , n., 
commandery (q.v.), command- ing , adj., com- 
mand-ing-ly , adv., commandment (q.v.) 
command, n. — F. commande , fr. commander. See 
command, v. 

commandant, n. — F., ‘the one commanding’, 
prop. pres. part, of commander. See command. 



v., and -ant. 

commandeer, n. — S.A. Du. kommanderen , ‘to 
commandeer', the same word as Du. kom- 
manderen, ‘to command’, fr. F. commander. 
See command, v. 

commander, n. — OF. comandeor (F. comman- 
ded), fr. comander. See command, v., and cp. 
commodore. 

commandery, n. — F. commanderie, fr. ML. com- 
menddria, fr. commenda , ‘charge, trust* (in the 
phrase in commendam dare, ‘to give into trust’), 
fr. L. commendare, ‘to commit to one’s charge’ 
(see commend and -ery and cp. commendam) ; in- 
fluenced in meaning by prec. word. For the 
ending see -y (representing F. -ie). 
commandment, n. — F. commandement , fr. com- 
mander. See command, v., and -ment 
commando, n., i) orig., a military force of Boers; 
2) a small raiding group; 3) a member of such 
a group. — S.A. Du., fr. Port, commando , fr. 
commandar, fr. VL. *commandare. See com- 
mand, v. 

commatic, adj., consisting of short clauses. — L. 
commaticus , fr. Gk. xofr(iaTtx6?, fr. x6p.{xa, gen. 
x6(x(juxto<;, ‘a short clause’. See comma and -ic. 
Commeiina, n., a genus of plants, the dayflower 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the Dutch bota- 
nists Kaspar and Johann Commelin (1 667- 1731, 
resp. 1629-98). 

Commelinaceae, n. pi., the spidewort family (bot.) 
— Formed fr. Commeiina with suff. -aceae. 
commelinaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

commemorable, adj. — L. commemorabilis, ‘worth 
mentioning’, fr. commemorare. See commemo- 
rate and -able. 

commemorate, tr. v. — L. commemoratus, pp. of 
commemorare, ‘to recall to memory’, fr. com- 
and me mo rare, ‘to bring to remembrance, men- 
tion, recount’, fr. memor, ‘mindful’. See memory 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: commemorat-ive, adj., commemo- 
rat-ive-ly , adv., commemorat-ive-ness, n., com - 
memor at or (q.v.), commemorai-ory , adj. 
commemorator, n. — Late L., fr. L. comntemo- 
rdtus, pp. of commemorare. See prec. word and 
agential suff. -or. 

commemoration, n. — L. commemordtio, gen. 
-dnis, ‘a calling to mind’, fr. commemoratus , pp. 
of commemorare. See commemorate and -ion. 
Derivative: co mme moral ion-al, adj. 
commence, tr. and intr. v., to begin. — ME. co- 
mencen, fr. OF. comencier, comencer (F. com - 
mencer), fr. VL. *cominitiare, fr. com- and L. 
initidre, ‘to initiate, consecrate’, in Late L. also 
‘to begin’ ; fr. initium, ‘beginning’. See initiate. 
Cp. It. cominciare , OProvenf. comensar , Catal. 
comensar (whence Sp. comenzar ), which all de- 
rive fr. VL. *cominitidre. 

Derivatives: commencement (q.v.), commenc - 
er, n. 

commencement, n., beginning, — OF. comence- 
ment (F. commencement) fr. comencier , comen- 
cer. See prec. word and -ment. 
commend, tr. v. — L. commendare, ‘to commit 
to one’s charge’, fr. com- and manddre, of s.m., 
lit. ‘to place in one’s hands’. See command, v., 
which is originally the same as commend, but 
differentiated from it in meaning, 
commendable, adj. — OF., fr. L. commendabilis , 
‘worthy of praise, commendable’, fr. commen- 
ddre. See commend and -able. 

Derivative : commendabl-y , adv. 
commendam, n., 1) the holding of a benefice by 
a bishop or layman to whom it has been com- 
mended; 2) the benefice held in this manner 
(eccles.) — Abbreviation of ML. in commendam 
datum , ‘given into trust’. ML. commendam is 
acc. of commenda, ‘charge, trust’. See com- 
mandery. 

commendatary, n., a commendator. — ML. com- 
menddtdrius, fr. L. commendatus, pp. of com- 
mendare. See commend, v., and adj. suff. -ary. 
commendation, n. — OF., fr. L. commendatio- 
nem , acc. of commendatid, ‘commendation, re- 
commanding’. See commend, v., and -ation. 
commendator, n. — L., fr. commendatus , pp. of 
commendare. See commend, v., and -ator. 
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commendatory, adj., i) pertaining to, or expres- 
sing, a commendation; 2) recommending; (ec- 
cles.) holding in commendam. — Late L. com- 
mendatorius (corresponding to L. commen- 
ddticius), ‘serving for commendation, commen- 
datory’, fr. L. commendatus , pp. of commendare. 
See commend, v., and the adj. suffixes -ate and 
-ory. 

commensal, n., one who eats at the same table. — 
ML. commensal is, fr, com- and L. mensa, ‘table’. 
See mensal. 

Derivatives: commensal , n., commensal-ism , n., 
commensal-ity , n., commensal-ly , adv. 
commensurable, adj. — Late L. commensura- 
bilis , fr. com- and L. mensurdbilis , ‘measurable’, 
fr. mensurare. See next word. 

Derivatives : commensurabil-ity > n., commensura- 
ble-ness , n., commensurabl-y, adv. 
commensurate, adj. — Late L. commensuratus , 
‘equal in measure’, fr. com- and L. mensuratus , 
pp. of mensurare , ‘to measure’, fr. mensura , 
‘measure’. See mensurate. 

Derivatives: commensurate-ly , adv., commen - 
surate-ness, n. 

comment, n. — ME., fr. OF. comment, fr. L. com- 
mentum , ‘invention, fabrication, fiction’, prop, 
neut. of pp. commentus , used as a noun, fr. 
comminiscor, ‘I devise, invent, contrive, fabri- 
cate’, which stands for *com-men-lscor and lit. 
means ‘I ponder’, fr. com- and mens, gen. men- 
tis, ‘mind’. See mental, ‘pertaining to the mind’, 
comment, intr. v. — F. commenter , fr. L. com- 
mentary, ‘to consider thoroughly, meditate upon, 
explain’, freq. formed fr. comminiscor . See 
prec. word. Derivative: comment-or , n. 
commentary, n. — L. commentarium, ‘notebook, 
sketch, commentary’ (short for volumen com - 
mentdrium , ‘a commenting book’), neut. of the 
adjective commentdrius , ‘pertaining to a com- 
ment um\ See comment, n., and subst. suff. -ary. 
commentate, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation 
fr. commentator. 

commentation, n. — L. commentdtid, gen. -on is, 
‘meditation upon something, treatise, disser- 
tation’, fr. commentatus, pp. of commentary . See 
comment, v., and -ation. 

commentator, n. — L., ‘inventor, contriver, inter- 
preter*, fr. commentatus, pp. of comment dr J . See 
comment, v., and -ator. 

Derivatives: commentator-ial, adj., commenta- 
tor-ial-ly, adv. 

commerce, n. — F., fr. L. commercium , ‘trade, 
traffic, intercourse, commerce’, fr. com- and 
merx, gen. mercis , ‘merchandise’. See mercantile. 
Derivatives: commerce, intr. v.. to have inter- 
course, commerc-ial, adj. and n., commercial- 
ism, n., commercial-! st, n., commercial-ize , tr. 
v., commercial-ity, n., commercial- ly, adv. 
comminate, tr. and intr. v., to threaten; to ana- 
thematize. — L, comminatus, pp. of comminari , 
‘to threaten’, fr. com- and mindri, ‘to threaten’. 
See minatory and cp. menace, 
commination, n., a threat. — L. comminatio, gen. 
-on is, fr. comminatus, pp. of ' comminari. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

comminatory, adj., threatening. — ML. commi- 
ndtorius, fr. L. comminatus, pp. of comminari . 
See comminate and -ory. 
commingle, tr. and intr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. 
com- and mingle. 

comminute, tr. v., to divide into small particles.— 
L. comminutus, pp. of comminuere, ‘to divide 
into small parts, break into pieces’, fr. com- 
and minuere , ‘to make small, lessen, reduce’. 
See minute, adj. 

Derivatives: comminut-ed, adj., comminut-ion, n. 
Commiphora, n., a genus of trees of the family 
Burseraceae (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
Gk. yc 6 [L[Li, ‘gum’, and -cp6poq, ‘bearing’. See 
gum, ‘resin’, and -phore. 

commiserate, intr. and tr. v. — L. commiserdtus ; 
pp. of commiserari, ‘to bewail’, fr. com- and 
miserdrl, ‘to pity, deplore’. See miserable and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: commiseration (q.v.), commiserat- 
ive , adj., commiserat-ive-ly, adv., commiserat- 
or, n. 

commiseration, n. — F. commiseration, fr. L. 



commiserdtionem, acc. of commiserdtio, ‘part of 
an oration intended to excite compassion’, fr. 
commiserdtus, .pp. of commiserari . See prec. 
word and -ion. 

commissar, n., commissary; commissioner. — 
Russ, komisar, fr. ML. commissarius. See com- 
missary. 

commissariat, n. — F., body of commissaries, 
commissary’s office’, fr. commissaire, ‘commis- 
sary’, fr. ML. commissarius. See commissary, 
commissary, n., one to whom something is en- 
trusted. — ML. commissarius, ‘a person in 
charge’, fr. L. commissus, pp. of commit tere, ‘to 
entrust, give in charge’. See commit and -ary. 
commission, n. — F., fr. L. commissionem, acc. of 
commissio , ‘a bringing together in contest, the 
beginning of a contest’, fr. commissus, pp. of 
committere. See commit. 

Derivatives: commission, tr. v., commission-al, 
adj., commission-ed , adj., commission-er, n. 
commissionaire, n. — F. commissionnaire, lit. ‘one 
commissioned’, fr. ML. commiss iondrius, fr. L. 
commissio. See commission, 
commissure, n., joint, seam; junction (anat.) — 
F., fr. L. commissura, ‘a joining together, joint, 
seam’, fr. commissus , pp. of committere . See 
commit and -ure. 

commit, tr. v. — L. committere, ‘to join or put 
together, to unite, connect, commit’, fr. com- and 
mi t tere (pp. missus), ‘to send’. See mission and 
cp. fideicommissum. 

Derivatives: commit, n., commit-ment, n., com - 
mitt-er, committ-or , n, 

committee, n. — Late AF. committe, pp. cor- 
responding to F. commis, fr. F. commettre , ‘to 
commit’. Orig. committee meant ‘a person to 
whom something is committeed’. See prec. word 
and -ee. 

commix, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation fr. 
earlier commixt, which derives fr. L. commixtus , 
‘mixed together’, but was mistaken for the pp. 
of an English verb (i.e. commixt was supposed 
to have been formed from the verb commix and 
the pp. suff. -t). L. commixtus is pp. of commi- 
scere, ‘to mix together’, which is formed fr. com- 
and miscere, ‘to mix’. See mixed and cp. admix, 
intermix. 

commixtion, n. — Late L. commixtio , gen. -onis, 
fr. L. commixtus, pp. of commiscere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

commixture, n. — L. commixtura, fr. commixtus , 
pp. of commiscere. See commix and -ture. 
commode, n., 1) a chest of drawers; 2) a movable 
washstand. — F., fr. commode , ‘convenient, 
serviceable, comfortable’, fr. L. commodus, ‘fit, 
suitable, convenient’, lit. ‘measured with’, fr. 
com- and modus, ‘measure, manner, mode’. See 
mode and cp. accommodate, discommode, 
commodious, adj., spacious, roomy. — F. com- 
modieux (fern, commodieuse ), fr. Late L. corn- 
mod ids us, fr. L. commodus. See prec. word and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: commodious-ly , adv., commodious- 
ness, n. 

commodity, n., 1) convenience; 2) an article of 
commerce. — F. commodite, fr. L. commodi- 
tdtem, acc. of commoditas, ‘measure, propor- 
tion’, fr. commodus. See commode and -ity. 
commodore, n., 1) in the United States Navy, an 
officer below the rank of a rear admiral; 2) in 
the British Navy, commander of a squadron. — 
Fr. earlier commandore, fr. F. commandeur , 
prob. through the medium of Du. commandeur. 
See commander. 

common, adj. — ME. commun, comun, fr. OF. 
comun (F. commun ), fr. L. communis (cp. the 
OL^ acc. comoinem ), ‘common, universal, pub- 
lic’, formed fr. co- and OL. moinos, moenus (L. 
munus), ‘service, office, function’, which is rel. 
to OL. moenia , L. munia, ‘official duties’, fr. 
I.-E. base *moin-, *mein-, ‘to change’. See mean, 
‘of low rank’, and cp. commune, communicate, 
immune, municipal, munificent, remunerate. Cp. 
also mime, minimum. 

Derivatives: common-er, n., common-ly, adv., 
common-ness , n. 

common, n., 1) common land ; 2) common people; 
3) right to another’s land (law). — Fr. common, 



adj. Cp. discommon. 

Derivatives: common-able, adj., common-age, n. 
commonalty, n., 1) the common people; 2) the 
members of a body corporate. — ME. como- 
nalte, fr. OF. comunaulte (F. communaute), fr. 
VL. *commundlitatem, acc. of *communalitds, 
fr. L. communis , ‘common’. See common, adj., 
and the suffixes -al and -ty. 
commonplace, n. — Loan translation of L. locus 
communis , ‘common topics’, itself a loan trans- 
lation of Gk. xoivol t67col, ‘commonplace’, lit. 
‘common places’. 

Derivatives: commonplace, tr. and intr. v. and 
adj,, commonplace-ly, adv., commonplace-ness, 
n., commonplac-er, n. 

common sense. — Loan translation of L. sensus 
communis or Gk. xoivtj afoth)oi<. 
commonsensical, adj. — Formed fr. common 
sense on analogy of nonsensical. 

Derivative: commonsensical-ly, adv. 
commotion, n. — F., fr. L. commotidnem, acc. of 
commotio, ‘violent movement, agitation, excite- 
ment’, fr. commotus, pp. of commovere , ‘to put 
in violent motion, stir, move’, fr. com- and mo- 
ver e, ‘to move’. See motion. 

Derivative: commotion-al, adj. 
commove, tr. v. — ME. commoeven, commeven , 
fr. OF. comovoir , fr. L. commovere. See prec. 
word. 

communal, adj. — Late L. communalis , fr. com- 
ma na, ‘a commune’. See commune, ‘a small poli- 
tical district’, and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives : communal-ism, n., communal-ist, n., 
communal-ist-ic , adj., communal-ize , tr. v., com- 
munaliz-ation, n. 

commune, n., a small political district. — F., fr. 
L. communia , neut. pi. of communis, ‘common’, 
which was mistaken for fern. sing. See common, 
commune, intr. v. — OF. comuner, fr. comun , 
‘common*. See common, adj. 
communicable, adj. — F., fr. Late L. communi- 
cdbilis, fr. L. communicdre. See communicate 
and -able. 

Derivatives: communicabil-ity, n., communi- 
cable-ness , n*, communicabl-y, adv. 
communicant, adj. and n. — L. communicdns, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of communicdre. See next 
word and -ant. 

communicate, tr. and intr. v. — L. communicdtus , 
pp. of communicdre, ‘to communicate, impart, 
share’, fr. communis, ‘common’. See common, 
adj., and verbal suff. -ate and cp. excommuni- 
cate. 

communication, n. — F., fr. L. communicatid- 
nem , acc. of communicatio, fr. communicdtus , 
pp. of communicdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
communicative, adj. — F. communicatif (fem. 
communicative), U. ML. communicdtivus, fr. L. 
communicdtus , pp. of communicdre. See com- 
municate and -ive. 

Derivatives: communicative-ly, adv., communi- 
cative-ness , n. 

communicator, n. — Late L. communicator, fr. 
L. communicdtus, pp. of communicdre. See com- 
municate and agential suff. -or. 
communicatory, adj. — ML. communicators, fr. 
Late L. communicator. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

communion, n. — F., fr. L. communionem , acc. of 
communio, ‘fellowship, communion’, fr. com- 
munis, ‘common’; see common, adj., and -ion. 
The word communion was introduced into Eng- 
lish by Wycliffe. 

Derivatives: communion-able, adj., communion- 
al, adj. 

communique, n., an official communication. — 
F., pp. of communiquer , fr. L. communicdre. See 

communicate. 

communism, n., a social system based on collect- 
ive ownership. — F. communisme , coined by 
Goodwyn Barmby in 1840 (see The Apostle, 
No. I, 1848) fr. L. communis or F. commun (see 
common, adj.) and suff. -is me (see -ism), 
communist, n. — Coined by Goodwyn Barmby 
fr. L. communis (see prec. word) and suff. -ist; 
he founded The London Communist Propaganda 
Society in [841. 

Derivatives: communist, communist-ic , adjs. 
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community, n. — OF. comunete , comunite (F. 
communaute ), fr. L. communitatem , acc. of com- 
munitas , ‘fellowship’, fr. communis , ‘common’. 
See common, adj., and -ity. 

Derivative: communit-arian , n. 
communize, tr. v. — Formed with suflf. -ize fr. L. 

communis. See common, adj. 
commutable, adj. — L. commutdbilis , ‘subject to 
change, changeable’, fr. commutare . See com- 
mute and -able. 

Derivatives: commutabil-ity , n., commutable- 
ness , n. 

commutation, n. — F., fr. L. commutationem , acc. 
of commutation ‘a changing’, fr. commutatus , pp. 
of comniutdre. See commute and -ation. 
commutative, adj. — ML. commutdtivus, fr. L. 
commutatus , pp. of commutare . See commute 
and -ive. 

Derivative: commwfaftVe-/}\ adv. 
commutator, n. — ModL., fr. L. commutatus, pp. 

of commutare. See next word and -ator. 
commute, tr. v., to exchange. — L. commutare , 
‘to change entirely’, fr. com- and mutare , ‘to 
change’. See mutable. 

Derivative : commut-er, n. 
comose, adj., hairy. — L. comosus, ‘hairy’, fr. 
coma , ‘hair’. See coma, ‘tuft of hair’, and adj. 
suff. -ose. 

compact, adj., i) packed together; 2) close, firm. 
— L. compactus, pp. of compingere , ‘to fasten 
together, to unite’, fr. com- and pangere, ‘to 
fasten, fix’. See pact and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: compact , v. (q.v.), compact-Iy , adv., 
compact-ness, n. 

compact, tr. v., to pack together. — L. compactus , 
pp. of compingere. See compact, adj. 

Derivatives : compacted , adj. (q.v.), compact-er , n. 
compact, n., an agreement; a covenant. — L. 
compactum, ‘agreement’, prop. neut. pp. of 
compacisci, ‘to make an agreement, form a 
compact’, from com- and pacisci , ‘to make a 
contract or agreement’, which is rel. to pax , gen. 
pads , ‘peace’. See pact and cp. compact, adj. 
compacted, adj., compact. — Prop. pp. of com- 
pact, ‘to pack together’. 

Derivatives: compacted-ly , adv., compacted- 
ness, n. 

compages, n., a complex structure. — L. corn- 
pages. ‘a joining together, connection, struc- 
ture’, fr. com- and I.-H. base *pdg -, ‘to join to- 
gether, fasten’. See pact and cp. compact, adj. 
and n. 

compaginate, tr. v., to join together. — L. com- 
pagindtus, pp. of compdginare, ‘to join together’, 
fr. compagd, gen. compdginis , ‘a joining together*, 
which is rel. to compages. See compages and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

compagination, n. — Late L. compaginatio, gen. 
- ionis , fr. L. compdginatus, pp. of compdginare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
companion, n., an associate. — OF. compagnon , 
fr. VL. compdnidnem , acc. of compdnio, lit., ‘one 
who eats his bread with fr. com- and panis , 
‘bread’. See pantry and cp. company, accompany. 
Derivatives : companion , v. , companion-able , adj. , 
companion-able-ness, n., companion-abl-y, adv. 
company, n. — OF. compagnie, fr. VL. compania , 
lit. ‘a group eating bread together’, fr. com- and 
L. panis. See prec. word, 
comparable, adj. — F., fr. L. compardbilis, fr. 
comparare. See compare and -able. 

Derivatives: comparability , n., comparable- 
ness , n., comparabl-y, adv. 
comparative, adj. — L. comparative, ‘pertaining 
to comparison’, fr. compardtus, pp. of compa- 
rdre, ‘to compare’. See next word and -ative. 
Derivatives: comparative-ly , adv., comparative- 
ness, n. 

compare, tr. and intr. v. — F. comparer , fr. L. 
comparare , ‘to compare’, fr. com- and pardre, 
‘to make equal’. See pair and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. compeer. Cp. also comprador. 
Derivatives: compare, n., compar-er, n. 
comparison, n. — OF. (= F.) comparison, , fr. L. 
compardtionem , acc. of compardtio , ‘compari- 
son’, fr. compardtus, pp. of comparare. See 
prec. word and -ison. 



compart, tr. v., to divide into parts. — L. corn- 
par tiri, ‘to divide, share with somebody’, fr! 
com- and L. partire , partiri, ‘to divide’. See 
part, v. 

compartment, n. — F. compartiment , fr. It. corn- 
par timento, fr. compart ire, ‘to divide’, fr. com- 
and partire , fr. L. partire , partiri. See prec. word 
and -ment. 

compass, n. — F. compas, back formation fr. 
compasser, ‘to measure’, fr. VL. *compassare 
(whence also It. compassare, Sp. compasar ), ‘to 
measure off’, lit. ‘to measure by steps’, fr. L. 
pass us, ‘step’. See pace and cp. the second ele- 
ment in gyrocompass. 

compass, tr. v. — F. compasser , ‘to measure’. See 
compass, n. 

Derivatives: compass-able , adj., compass-er , n., 
compass-ing, adj. 

compassion, n. — ME.,fr. MF.(= F.) compassion , 
fr. Eccles. L. compassionem, acc. of compassio, 
‘fellow suffering, fellow feeling’, fr. Late L. com- 
passus , pp. of compati, ‘to suffer with one, to feel 
pity’, fr. com- and L. pati, ‘to suffer’. See passion. 
Derivatives: compassion-ate , adj. and tr. v., com- 
passion-ate-ly , adv., compassion-ate-ness, n. 
compatibility, n. — F. compatibility, fr. compa- 
tible. See next word and -ity. 
compatible, adj. — F., fr. ML. compatibilis, fr. 
Late L. compati. See compassion and -ible. 
Derivatives: compatible-ness , n., compatibl-y, 
adv. 

compatriot, n. — F. compatriote , fr. Late L. com- 
patriota, fr. com- and Late L. patriota , ‘country- 
man, patriot’. See patriot, 
compeer, n. — ME. comper, fr. F. compair, fr. L. 
compar , ‘equal to another’, fr. com- and par , 
‘equal’. See peer. 

compel, tr. v. — OF. compeller, fr. L. compellere , 
‘to drive together, compel’, fr. com- and pellere , 
‘to drive’. See pulse, ‘throb’, and cp. appeal and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: compell-able, adj., compilation 
(q.v.), compell-ative , adj., compell-ent, adj., com- 
pell-er , n., compell-ing, adj., com-pell-ing-ly , adv. 
compellation, n., 1) a calling upon by name; 2) 
appellation. — L. compellatio, gen. -onis, ‘an 
accosting, addressing’, fr. compellare , ‘to ac- 
cost, address’, which is rel. to compellere , ‘to 
drive together’ ; see prec. word and -ation. For 
change of conjugation cp. appellare , ‘to call*, 
interpellare, ‘to interrupt by speaking’, both rel. 
to pellere, ‘to drive’. For the cause of this change 
see appeal. 

compendious, adj., concise. — AF., correspond- 
ing to F. compendieux (fem. compendieuse ), 
fr. Late L. compendiosus, ‘abridged, short, brief, 
compendious’, fr. compendium. See next word 
and -oils. 

Derivatives: compendious-ly , adv., compendious- 
ness, n. 

compendium, n., a concise summary. — L., lit. 
‘that which is weighed together’, fr. com- and 
pendere , ‘to weigh’. See pendant, 
compensable, adj. — F., fr. compenser, ‘to com- 
pensate’. See next word and -able, 
compensate, tr. and intr. v. — L. compensate, 
pp. of compensare, ‘to weigh together, weigh 
one thing against another, balance against, 
compensate’, fr. com- and pensare , freq. of pet 1- 
dire, ‘to weigh’. See pendant and cp. pensive. 
Cp. also recompense. 

Derivatives: compensat-ing, adj., compensat-ing- 
ly, adv., compensation (q.v.), compensat-ive , adj., 
compensat-or, n., compensat-ory, adj. 
compensation, n. — L. compensate, gen. -onts, 
‘a weighing one thing against another, a bal- 
ancing’, fr. compensate , pp. of compensare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: compensation-al , adj. 
compete, intr. v., 1) to contend; 2) to rival. — 
F. competer, fr. L. competere , ‘to strive together 
after something, coincide, agree, be suitable’, 
fr. com- and petere, ( to fall upon, rush at, attack, 
assail; to seek, ask, request’. See petition and 
cp. compitum. 

competence, competency, n. — F. competence, fr. 
L. competentia , ‘agreement’, fr. competens , gen. 
-entis. See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 



competent, adj., 1) fit, suitable; 2) sufficient; 3) le- 
gally qualified. — F. competent, fr. L. compe- 
tentem , acc. of competens, pres. part, of com- 
petere. See compete and -ent 
Derivative: competent-ly, adv. 
competent, n., a candidate for baptism ( eccles . 
hist.) — Eccles. L. competens, ‘a candidate for 
baptism’, prop. pres. part, of L. competere. See 
prec. word. 

competition, n. — Late L. competitio , gen. -onis, 
‘agreement*, fr. L. competitus , pp. of competere. 

See compete and -ition. 

competitive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
competitus, pp. of competere. See compete. 
Derivatives: competitive-ly , adv., competitive- 
ness, n. 

competitor, n. — Either fr. MF.(=F.) competiteur, 
or directly fr. L. competitor Jr. competitus, pp. of 
competere. See compete and agential suff. -or. 
compilation, n. — F., fr. L. compilationem , acc. 
of compilatid , ‘a gathering together’. See next 
word and -ation. 

compile, tr. v., to put together; to collect. — F. 
compiler , fr. L. compildre, ‘to gather together, 
pillage, plunder, rob, steal, snatch together and 
carry off’, prob. meaning orig. ‘to press to- 
gether’, and formed fr. com- and pildre, ‘to 
press’, compress’, fr .pila, ‘pillar’. See pillar and 
cp. oppilate. Derivative: compil-er, n. 
compital, adj., pertaining to crossroads. — L. 
compitatis , fr. compitum. See next word and adj. 
suff. -aL 

compitum, n., crossroads {Roman antiq.) — L., for 
*competom, lit. *a place where several roads 
meet’, fr. competere, ‘to strive together, come 
together, meet’. See compete, 
complacence, complacency, n., 1) satisfaction; 
self-satisfaction ; 2) complaisance. — ML. com- 
placent ia, fr. L. complacens , gen. -entis. See next 
word and -ce and cp. complaisance, 
complacent, adj., 1) satisfied ; self-satisfied; 2) com- 
plaisant. — L. complacens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of complacere, ‘to be very pleasing’, fr. 
com- and placere, ‘to please’. See please and 
-ent and cp. placate, placet. 

Derivative: complacent-ly , adv. 
complain, intr. v. — F. complaign stem of com- 
plaindre, fr. Late L. complangere, ‘to bewail’, 
fr. com- and L. plangere, ‘to strike, to beat the 
breast’ (as a sign of grief), ‘to lament’. See plaint, 
complainant, n., complainer. — F. complaignant, 
pres. part, of complaindre. See prec. word, 
complaint, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) complainte , 
prop. fem. pp. of complaindre, used as a noun. 
See complain. 

complaisance, n., disposition to oblige, politeness. • 
— F. complaisance, fr. ML. complacentia. See 

complacence. 

complaisant, adj., obliging, polite. — F., pres, 
part, of complaire, ‘to please’, fr. L. complacere. 
See complacent and -ant. 

Derivatives: complaisant-ly, adv., complaisant- 
ness, n. 

complement, n. — L. complemenlum, ‘that which 
fills up or completes’, fr. complere , ‘to fill up, 
complete’. See complete, v., and cp. compliment. 
Derivatives: complement, tr. v., complement-al, 
adj., complement -al-ly, adv., complement-ary , 
adj. and n., complement-ation, n. 
complete, adj. — L. completus, pp. of com- 
plere, ‘to fill up’, fr. com- and plere, ‘to fill’. See 
full and cp. plenum. Cp. also complin, accom- 
plish. 

Derivatives: complete-ly , adv., complete-ness, n. 
complete, tr. v. — L. completus , pp. of complere. 
See prec. word. 

completion, n. — Late L. completid, gen. -onis, 
‘a filling up, fulfilment’, fr. L. completus, pp. of 
complere. See complete and -ion. 
completive, adj. — Late L. completivus, ‘serving 
for filling up’, fr. L. completus, pp. of complere. 
See complete and -ive. 

complex, adj. — L. complexus, pp. of complect! , 
‘to fold together, surround, encircle, embrace; 
to comprehend, understand; to comprise, in- 
clude’, fr. com- and plectere, ‘to plait, braid, 
intertwine’, fr. I.-E. base *plek-, ‘to plait, twist’, 
whence also plicare (fr. earlier *plecare), ‘to fold’. 
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See ply, ‘to bend’, and cp. words there refer- 
red to. 

Derivatives: complex , n. (q.v.), complex , tr. v., 
complexity, tr. v., complexi-fic-ation, n„ com- 
plexity, n., complex-ly, adv., complex-riess, n. 
complex, n. — L. complexus ‘a surrounding, en- 
circling, embracing’, fr. complexus, pp. of com - 
plecti; see prec. word. As a psychological term 
the noun complex (G. Komplex ) was coined by 
Neisser in 1906 and popularized by Freud and 
Jung 

complexion, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. complexionem, 
acc. of complexio, ‘combination, association, 
connection’, fr. complexus, pp. of complectl. 
See complex, adj., and -ion. 

Derivatives: complexion, tr. v., complexion-al , 
adj., complex ion-al-ly, adv., complexion-ary, 
adj., complexion-ed, adj., complexion-ist , n. 
compliance, n. — Formed fr. comply with suff. 
-ance. 

compliancy, n. — Formed fr. comply with suff. 
-ancy. 

compliant, adj. and n. — Formed fr. comply with 
suff. -ant. 

Derivative : compliant-ly , adv. 
complicacy, n. — Formed fr. complicate with 
suff. -cy. 

complicant, adj., overlapping (said of the elytra 
of some beetles) ( entomol. ) — L. complicdns, 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of complicdre, *to fold 
together’. See next word and -ant. 
complicate, tr. v. — L. complicate, pp. of com- 
plicdre, ‘to fold together’, fr. com- and pliedre, 
‘to fold’. See ply, ‘to bend’, and verbal suff. -ate 
and cp. plicate. 

Derivatives: complicat-ed, adj., complicat-ed-ly , 
adv., complicat-ed-ness , n., complicative, adj. 
complication, n. — L. complicdtid, gen. -on is, ‘a 
folding together’, fr. complicdre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

complice, n.,an accomplice {archaic). — F.,fr.L. 
complicem , acc. of complex, ‘closely connected 
with somebody, confederate’, fr. com- and base 
of plectere, ‘to plait, braid, intertwine’. See com- 
plex and cp. accomplice. Cp. also next word, 
complicity, n., 1) partnership in crime; 2) com- 
plexity. — F. complicity, fr. VL. *complicitatem , 
acc. of *complicitds, fr. L. complex , gen. -pi ids, 
‘closely connected with somebody, confederate’. 
See complex and -ity. 

compliment, n. — F., fr. earlier Sp. complimiento 
(now cumplimiento), fr. complir (now cumplir), 
‘to fulfil, perform, accomplish*, fr. VL. *com- 
plire, which corresponds to L. complere, ‘to fill 
up, complete’. See complement. 

Derivatives: compliment-ary , adj. and n., com - 
pliment-ation, n., compliment-ative, adj., com- 
pliment-er, n. 

compliment, tr. v. — F. complimenter , fr. com- 
pliment. See compliment, n. 
complin, compline, n., the last of the seven canon- 
ical hours (eccles.) — ME. complie, fr. OF. 
complie (F. complies, pL), fr. Eccles. L. com - 
pleta horn, lit. ‘the completed hour’, used in the 
sense ‘hour of the completion of the service’ ; 
see complete, adj. OF. complie was influenced in 
form by OF. complir, ‘to accomplish, end, 
complete’, fr. VL. *compllre (see compliment, n.) 
The ending -in in complin is prob. due to the 
influence of matin(s). 

complot, n., a conspiracy. — F., fr. OF. com- 
plote, back formation fr. compeloter , comploter , 
‘to roll into a ball’, fr. com- and pelote, ‘a ball’. 
See pellet and cp. plot, ‘conspiracy’, 
complot, tr. and intr. v., to conspire. — F. com- 
ploter, fr. complot. See prec. word, 
compluvium, n., an open space over the atrium 
of a Roman house through which the rain flew 
into the impluvium ( Roman antiq.) — L., fr. 
compluere , ‘to flow together’, fr. com- and pluere , 
‘to rain’. See pluvial and cp. impluvium. 
comply, intr. v. — It. complir e, fr. VL. *complire, 
which corresponds to L. complere , ‘to fill up, 
complete’. See complete and cp. compliment, 
compo, n., a term applied to mortar, plaster, etc. 
— Short for composition. 

Derivative: compo , intr. and tr. v. 
component, adj. and n. — L. componens, gen. 



- entis , pres. part, of componere to put together’. 
See compound, v., and -ent and cp. deponent, 
exponent, opponent. 

comport, tr. v., to conduct (oneself); intr. v., to 
agree (with). — F. comporter, ‘to permit, admit 
of, allow’, se comporter, ‘to behave, demean one- 
self’, fr. L. comportare, ‘to carry or bring to- 
gether’, fr. com- and port are, ‘to bear, carry’. 
See port, ‘to carry’. 

comportment, n. — F. comportement, fr. com- 
porter . See prec. word and -ment. 
compose, tr. and intr. v., to place. — F. composer, 
fr. L. componere (pp. composite), ‘to put to- 
gether’, which was Gallicized after F. poser, ‘to 
put, place’. See compound, v., and cp. dispose, 
impose, oppose, superpose, suppose, transpose. 
See also pose, ‘to place’. 

Derivatives: compos-ed, adj., compos-ed-ly, adv., 
compos-ed-ness, n., compos-er ; n., composing, 
adj. 

Compositae, n. pi., a very large natural group of 
plants. — ModL., prop. fem. pi. of L. com- 
posite, ‘put together’, pp. of componere. See 
next word. 

composite, adj. — L. composite, pp. of cotnpo- 
nere, ‘to put together’, fr. com- and ponere, ‘to 
put, place’. See position and adj. suff. -ite and 
cp. component, compost, decomposite. 
Derivatives: composite , n. and tr. v. 
composition, n. — F., fr. L. compositionem, acc. 
of compositio, ‘a putting together’, fr. compo- 
site, pp. of componere . See prec. word and 
-ition and cp. decomposition. 

Derivative: composition-al, adj. 
compositive, adj. — Late L. compositive, fr. L. 
composite , pp. of componere. See composite and 
-ive. 

Derivative: compositive-ly, adv. 
compositor, n. — L., ‘one who puts together, or- 
ders, arranges’, fr. composite, pp. of componere. 
See composite and agential suff. -or. 

Derivative: compositor-ial, adj. 
compos mentis, of sound mind, sane {law). — L., 
lit. ‘having power over the mind’, fr. compos , 
gen. cornpotis, ‘having power over a thing’, and 
mens, gen. mentis, ‘mind’. L. compos is formed 
fr. com- and *pot~, the stem of pot is, ‘powerful’. 
See potent. For the second word see mental, 
‘pertaining to the mind’, 
compost, n., 1) a composition, mixture; 2) ferti- 
lizing mixture of leaves, etc. — OF. composte, 
fr. VL. *composita, prop. fem. pp. of L. com- 
ponere. See composite and cp. compote. 
Derivative : compost, tr. v. 
composure, n., calmness. — Formed fr. compose 
with suff. -lire. 

computation, n., a drinking together. — L. corn- 
pot at id, gen. -on is, fr. com- and pot at id, ‘a drink- 
ing’. See potation. 

compote, n., stewed fruit. — F., ‘stewed fruit, 
compote’, fr. OF. composte, fr. VL. *composita, 
prop. fem. pp. of L. componere. See compose and 
cp. compost. 

compound, tr. and intr. v. — ME. compounen , ‘to 
mix’, fr. OF. componre, compondre, fr. L. corn- 
pone re, ‘to put together’, fr. com- and ponere, 
‘to put, place, set, lay*. See position and cp. com- 
posite. For the d in compound, which is excres- 
cent, see expound. 

Derivative: compound-er , n. 
compound, adj. — ME. compouned, pp. of com- 
pounen. See compound, v. 

Derivative: compound, n. 
compound, n., an enclosure surrounding an An- 
glo-Indian house. — Malay kampong, lit. ‘a 
walled place’. 

comprador, n., a native agent employed by a 
foreign bank or office in China or Japan. — 
Port., ‘buyer’, fr. Late L. comparator, ‘pur- 
chaser, buyer’, fr. L. comparatus, pp. of com- 
parare, ‘to prepare, procure, purchase’ (whence 
also Rum. cumpdra , ‘to buy’), fr. com- and 
parare, ‘to prepare’. See compare, 
comprehend, tr. v. — L. comprehendere, ‘to seize, 
grasp, perceive’, fr. com- and prehendere, ‘to 
seize’. See prehensile and cp. comprise, 
comprehensible, adj. — L. comprehensibilis, ‘that 
can be seized’, fr. comprehensus, pp. of compre- 



hendere, ‘to seize’. See comprehend and -ible. 
Derivatives: comprehensibility, n., comp rehen - 
sible-ness , n., comprehensibl-y, adv. 
comprehension, n. — F. comprehension, fr. L. 
comprehensionem , acc. of comprehensio , ‘per- 
ception, idea, comprehension’, fr. comprehensus , 
pp. of comprehendere; see comprehend and -ion, 
Comprehensio was introduced into Latin by 
Cicero, as a loan translation of Gk. xaTaXv;^^, 
a Stoic term meaning ‘perception*, 
comprehensive, adj, — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 
L. comprehensus, pp. of comprehendere . See 
comprehend and -ive. 

Derivatives: comprehensive-ly , adv., comprehen- 
s ive -ness, n. 

compress, tr. v. — ME., fr. OF. compresser , fr. 
L. compressare, freq. of comprimere (pp. com- 
pressus ), ‘to press together’, fr. com- and pre- 
mere, ‘to press’. See press, v. 

Derivatives: compress-ed , adj., compressible, 
adj., compressibility , n., compress-ible-ness, n., 
compress-ibl-y, adv., compressing-ly , adv., com- 
press- ive, adj., compress-ive-ly, adv. 
compress, n. — F. compresse, fr. OF. compresser. 
See compress, v. 

compression, n. — F., fr. L. compressionem, acc. 
of compressio, ‘a pressing together’, fr. compres - 
sus, pp. of comprimere. See compress, v., and 
-ion. 

compressor, n. — L. compressor, ‘one who com- 
presses’, fr. compressus , pp. of comprimere. See 
compress, v., and agential suff. -or. 
comprise, comprize, tr. v. — F. compris, pp. of 
comprendre, fr. L. comprehendere. See com- 
prehend. 

compromise, n. — F. compromis, fr. L. compro- 
missum , ‘a mutual promise to abide by the award 
of an arbiter’, prop. neut. of promissus, pp. of 
pr omit t ere, ‘to promise'. See promise. 
Derivative: compromise, tr. and intr. v. 
compromit, tr. v. — L. comprdmittere. See prec. 
word. 

Compsognathus, n., a genus of small dinosaurs 
(paleontol.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
xo[z^6<;, ‘refined, elegant’, and yva$c><;, ‘jaw’. 
The first element prob. stands for *kwonq w -m- 
os and is cogn. with Lith. svankus, ‘fine’. For 
the second element see gnathic. 

Comptonia, n., a genus of shrubs ( bot .) — ModL., 
named after the English prelate Henry Compton 
(1632-1713), For the ending see suff. -ia. 
comptroller, n., controller. — Erroneous spelling 
of controller (q.v.), due to a folk-etymological 
association of the first element of this word with 
F, compte , ‘account* (see count , ‘to reckon’), 
compulsion, n., 1) a compelling; 2) force. — F., 
fr. L. compulsionem, acc. of compulsio, ‘a driv- 
ing, urging, compulsion', fr. compulsus , pp. of 
compellere. See compel and -ion. 
compulsive, adj.. compelling; implying compul- 
sion. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. compulsus , 
pp. of compellere. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: compulsive-ly, adv., compulsive- 
ness, n. 

compulsory, adj., 1) compelled; 2) compelling. — 
ML. compulsorius, fr. L. compulsus, pp. of com- 
pellere. See compel and adj. suff. -ory. 
Derivative: compulsorily , adv. 
compunction, n., remorse. — ME., fr. OF. com- 
punctiqn (F. componction), fr. L. compunctidnem, 
acc. of compunctio, ‘puncture’, in Eccles. L. 
‘sting of conscience’, fr. compunctus , pp. of com- 
pungere, ‘to prick, sting’, which is formed fr. 
com- and pungere , ‘to prick, pierce, sting’. See 
pungent. 

compunctious, adj., causing compunction. — See 
prec. word and -ous. 

Derivative: compunctious-ly , adv. 
compurgation, n. ( legal hist.), the clearing of a 
man from a charge by the oaths of a certain 
number of others (called compurgators ); vin- 
dication. — Late L. compurgdtid, gen. -onis, ‘a 
complete purification’, fr. L. compurgatus , pp. 
of compurgare, ‘to purify wholly’, fr. com- and 
pur gar e, ‘to purify’. See purge and -ation. 
compurgator, n. {legal hist.), a witness who took 
an oath to clear a person from a charge. — 
ML., fr. L. compurgatus, pp. of compurgare. See 
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prec. word and agential suff. -or. 

Derivatives : compurgator- ial, adj., compurgator - 
y . adj. 

computable, adj. — L. computdbilis, fr. compu- 
tdre. See compute and -able. 

Derivatives : computabil-ity, n., computabl-y , adv. 
computation, n. — L. computatid , gen, -onis, fr. 
computdtus, pp. of computdre. See compute and 
-ation. 

Derivative: computation-al , adj. 
computative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
computdtus , pp. of computdre. See next word. 
Derivative: computative-ness, n. 
compute, tr. and intr. v., to reckon. — L. com- 
putdre , ‘to sum up, reckon', fr. com- and putdre , 
‘to think’. See putative and cp. the verb count, 
which is a doublet of compute. Cp. also conte, 
conto. 

Derivatives: compute , n., comput-er , n., com- 
put-ist, n. 

computus, n., a computation. — Late L., fr. L. 
computdre. See compute and cp. count, ‘the act 
of reckoning’. 

comrade* n. — F. camarade , fr. Sp. camarado , 
‘chamber fellow’, orig. ‘a company belonging 
to one chamber’, fr. L. camera , ‘vault, arch’. 
See camera. 

Derivatives: comrade-ly , adj., comrad-ery, com- 
rade-ship, n. 

Coratism, n., positivism. — Lit. ‘the doctrine of 
the French philosopher Auguste Comte (1798- 
1857). For the ending see suff. -ism. 

Comtist, n., a positivist; adj., of positivism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Comus, n., the god of joy and revelry in Greek 
mythology. — L., fr. Gk. Kcop,oc/fr. xw^oc;, ‘re- 
vel’. See comic. 

con, tr. v., peruse; to commit to memory. — The 
orig. meaning was ‘to know’, fr. earlier cun, fr. 
ME. cunnen , ‘to try, test’, fr. OE. cunnian, ‘to 
try, test, explore, experience’, lit. ‘to try to 
know’, rel. to OE. cunnan, ‘to know’, and in 
gradational relationship to the auxiliary verb 
can. Cp. Conner (in both senses), cunning, 
con (j naut .) — A var. spelling of conn, 
con, adv., against. — Short for L. contra , ‘against’. 
See contra. 

Derivative: con , n., vote against, 
con-, pref. meaning ‘with, together’. — A form 
of com-, used before all consonants except b, 
p, h m, r. 

con-, combining form. — See cono-. 
conacre, n., formerly in Ireland, small portions of 
a farm sublet to a tenant. — For com acre, 
conarium, n., the pineal gland ( anat .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. xwvaptov, a dimin. coined by Galen fr. 
x&voq, ‘pine cone’. See cone, 
conation, n., the faculty of making an effort. — 
L. conatio, ‘an endeavoring, effort’, fr. condtus, 
pp. of conart, ‘to endeavor, attempt, try’, from 
the intensive stem of the base seen in Gk. xovetv, 
rendered in Hesychius by evep- 

yslv (‘to work, be active’), fr. Greco-L. base 
*ken - , ‘to toil, strive, exert oneself’. From the 
same base are Gk. d-xovrri, ‘without effort’, £y- 
xovelv, ‘to be quick and active, to hasten’, and 
Sid-xovog, ‘a waiting man, servant’. See deacon 
and cp. words there referred to. 
conative, adj., tending to conation. — Formed 
with suff. -ive fr. L. condtus, pp. of condri. See 
prec. word. 

conatus, n., conation, tendency. — L., fr. cond- 
tus , pp. of condri. See conation, 
concamerated, adj., divided into chambers ( zool .) 
— Formed with suff. -ed fr. L. concameratus, 
pp. of concamerdre, ‘to vault over*, fr. con- and 
camera, ‘vault, arch’. See camera, 
concameration, n., a vaulting ; chamber. — L. con- 
camerdtio , gen. -onis, fr. concameratus , pp. of 
concamerdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
concatenate, tr. v., to link together. — Late L. 
concatenate, pp. of concatendre , ‘to link to- 
gether’, fr, con- and L. catena, ‘chain’. See catena 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

concatenate, adj., linked together. — Late L. con- 
catenate , pp. of concatendre. See concatenate^, 
concatenation, n., a linking together; chain, se- 
quence. — Late L. concatenate, gen. -onis, ‘a 



linking together, connecting’, fr. concatenate, 
pp. of concatinare. See concatenate, v., and -ion. 
concave, adj. — L. concave, ‘hollow, arched, 
vaulted, curved’, fr. con- and cave , ‘hollow’. 
See cave, n. 

Derivatives: concave, tr. v., concave-ly, adv., 
concave-ness, n., concav-er , n. 
concavity, n. — F. concavite, fr. Late L. con- 
cavitatem, acc. of concavitas, ‘a hollow’, fr. L. 
concave. See prec. word and -ity. 
conceal, tr. v. — OF. conceler , fr. L. concelare, 
‘to conceal’, fr. con- and celare, ‘to hide’, fr. 
I.-E. base *kel-, ‘to hide, conceal’, whence also 
L. occulere, ‘to cover up, conceal’, L. cel la, 
‘storeroom, granary’. See cell and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. occult. 

Derivatives, conceal-ed, adj., conceal-ed-ly, adv., 
conceal-ed-ness , n. 

concealment, n. — OF. concelement, fr. conceler. 
See prec. word and -ment. 
concede, tr. v. — F. conceder, fr. L. concedere , ‘to 
go away, give way, yield, submit’, fr. con- and 
cedere, ‘to go away, yield, withdraw’. See cede. 
Derivatives: conced-ed, adj., conced-ed-ly , adv., 
conced-er, n. 

conceit, n. — ME. conceipt , conceit, conseit , 
formed fr. conceive on analogy of deceit (fr. de- 
ceive), and receipt (fr. receive). Cp. concept. 
Derivatives : conceit, tr. v., conceit-ed, adj., con- 
ceit-ed-ly , adv., conceit-ed-ness, n. 
conceive, tr. and intr. v. — ME. conceven, con- 
ceiven, fr. OF. conceivre , concevre, conceveir (F. 
concevoir), fr. L. concipere (pp. concepte ), ‘to 
take hold of, take, conceive, understand’, fr. 
con- and capere, ‘to catch, seize, take, hold’. See 
captive and cp. conceipt, concept, conception. For 
the change of Latin d (in capere) to i (in con- 
cipere) see abigeat and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: conceiv-able , adj., conceiv-abil-ity, 
n., conceiv-able-ness , rr., conceiv-abl-y , adv. 
concent, n., harmony ( obsol .) — L. concente, 
‘symphony, harmony’, fr. concinere, ‘to sing 
together’, fr. con- and canere, ‘to sing’. See cant, 
‘slang of beggars’ and cp. concert, n. For the 
change of Latin d (in canere) to e (in con-cdntus) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
concenter, concentre, v., to concentrate. — F. 
concent rer, fr. con- and L. centrum, ‘center’. See 
center and cp. next word, 
concentrate, tr. and intr. v. — Formed with suff. 
-ate fr. con- and L. centrum. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: concent rat-ed, adj., concent rat -ion , 
n., concentrat-ive, adj., concentrat-ive-ness, n., 
concentrat-or, n. 

concentric, concentrical, adj. — ML. concentrice 
(whence also F. concentrique). See concentrate 
and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivatives: concent rical-ly, adv,, concentric- 
ity , n. 

concept, n. — L. conceptus, ‘a collecting, gather- 
ing, conceiving’, fr. conceptus, pp. of concipere, 
fr. con- and capere (pp. capte ), ‘to catch, seize, 
take, hold’. See conceive and cp. accept, except, 
incept, intercept, percept, precept, recept; cp. also 
conceit, concetto. For the change of Latin d (in 
cdpte) to d (in con-cepte) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

conception, n. — F., fr. L. concept ionem, acc. of 
concept io, ‘a comprehending ; conception’, fr. 
concepte , pp. of concipere. See conceive and 
-tion and cp. prec. word. Cp. also contraception, 
concept ive, adj. — L. conceptivus , ‘that which is 
conceived’, fr. concepte, pp. of concipere. See 
concept and -ive. 

conceptual, adj., pertaining to conception or con- 
cepts. — ML. conceptualis, fr. L. conceptus, ‘a 
collecting, gathering, conceiving’. See concept, 
conceptualism, n., the doctrine that universal 
exist as realities only in the mind (philos.) — 
A hybrid coined fr. prec. word and -ism, a suff. 
of Greek origin. 

conceptualise n., a believer in conceptualism (phi- 
los.) — A hybrid coined fr. ML. conceptualis 
(see conceptual) and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Derivative: conceptualist-ic, adj. 
concern, tr. v. — F. concerner, fr. ML. concer- 
ned, ‘to have regard to’, fr. Late L. concerned. 
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‘to mix together in, or as in, a sieve’, fr. con- and 
L. cernere, To sift, distinguish, discern, under- 
stand, decide’, which is rel. to certus, ‘deter- 
mined, resolved, sure, certain’. See certain and 
cp. decern, discern, secern. 

Derivatives: concern , n., concern-ed, adj., con- 
cern-ed-ly, adv., comer n-ed-ness, n., concern-ing, 
adj., n. and prep., concern-ing-ly. adv., concern- 
ing-ness, n., concern-ment, n. 
concert, n. — F., fr. It. concerto. Most lexico- 
graphers derive this word fr. L. concert are, ‘to 
dispute, contend’. This etymology cannot be ac- 
cepted because of the great discrepancy in mean- 
ing. The origin of It. concerto and concertare 
must be sought in another Latin word. It. con- 
certare prob. comes fr. L. concentare , ‘to sing 
together’ (whence concentus, ‘symphony, har- 
mony, harmonious music, concert’), fr. con- and 
cantdre , ‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’, 
and cp. concent. For the change of Latin a (in 
cantdre) to e (in con-centare) see accent. For the 
change of - nt - to - rt -, which is due to dissi- 
milation, cp. L. carmen, ‘song’, dissimulated fr. 
*canmen (fr, canere to sing’), and germen, ‘bud, 
sprout’, dissimilated fr. * gen- men (see charm and 
germ). 

concert, tr. v. — F. concert er, fr. It. concertare. 
See concert, n., and cp. disconcert. 

Derivatives: concert-ed, adj., concert-ed-lv, adv. 
concertina, n,, a small musical instrument. — It., 
coined fr. concerto (see concert, n.) and dimin. 
suff. ina . 

concession, n. — F., fr. L. concessioner}}, acc. of 
con cess id, ‘an allowing, conceding’, fr. conces- 
sus , pp. of concedere. See concede and -ion. 
Derivatives: concession-al, adj., concession-ary, 
adj. and n., concession-ist , n. 
concessionaire, n., a person to whom a concession 
has been granted. — F. concessionnaire, lit. ‘a 
person to whom concession is made’. See con- 
cession and -ary, the equivalent of F. -aire. 
concessive, adj. — Late L. concessive, fr. L. con- 
cessus, pp. of concedere. See concede and -ive 
and cp. concession. 

Derivatives: concessive-ly, adv., concessive- 
ness, n. 

concettism, n., the use of fanciful expressions. — 
A hybrid coined fr. concetto and -ism, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

concetto, n., a fanciful expression; conceit. — 
It., fr. L. concept tint, neut. of conceptus, pp. of 
concipere, ‘to gather, collect, conceive’. See 

concept. 

conch, n., a spiral shell. — Fr. L. concha , ‘mussel, 
shell’, fr. Gk. x6yx^> which is cogn. with OI. 
sahkhdh. Cp. congius. Cp. also cochlea, cockle, 
‘mollusk’, conk, coquilie, coquina. 

Derivatives: conch-ed, adj., conch-er, n. 
concha, n„ the outer part of the ear. — L. concha , 
‘shell’. See prec. word. 

conchiferous, adj., shell-bearing. — Compounded 
of concha and -ferous. 

conchiform, adj., shell-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. concha, ‘shell’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See concha and form, n. 

conchoid, n., a curve of the fourth degree, in- 
vented by Nicomedes (geom.) — Gk. xoYyoe^i;, 
‘mussel-like’, fr. xoyx*h ‘mussel’, and -oetSr)?, 
Tike’. See conch and -oid. 

Derivative: conchoid-al, adj. 
conchology, n., the study of shells. — Compound- 
ed of Gk. xdyx'H. ‘shell’, and -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo?, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See conch and -logy. 
Derivatives: concholog-ic-al, adj., concholog- 
ist, n. 

concierge, n., 1) a doorkeeper, janitor; 2) care- 
taker of an apartment house, etc. — F., ‘door- 
keeper, headporter’, orig. ‘guardian’, fr. VL. 
*conservius, fr. L. conserve, ‘fellow servant’, fr. 
con- and serve, ‘servant’; influenced in form 
by L. serviens, pres. part, of servire, ‘to serve’. 
See serve. 

conciliar, adj., pertaining to a council. — Formed 
with suff. -ar fr. L. concilium, ‘a calling together, 
meeting’. See council. 

conciliate, tr. v., to win over. — L. conciliate , 
pp. of concilidre, ‘to bring together, unite’, fr. 
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concilium , ‘a calling together, meeting’. See 
council and verbal suff. -ate and cp. reconcile. 
Derivatives: conciliation (q.v.), conciliative , 
adj., conciliator (q.v.), conciliat-ory, adj., con- 
ciliat-ori-ly , adv. 

conciliation, n. — L. conciliation gen. -onis, fr. 
conciliate , pp. of conciliar e. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

conciliator, n. — L. See conciliate and agential 
suff. -or. 

concinnity, n., harmony. — L. concinnitas , ‘skill- 
ful joining, harmony’, fr. concinnus , ‘skillfully 
put together’, which is of uncertain origin. For 
the ending see suff. -ity. 

concise, adj. — L. concisus, ‘divided, concise’, pp. 
of concidere, ‘to cut to pieces’, formed fr. con- 
and caedere , ‘to cut’. See cement and cp. words 
there referred to. For the change of Latin se (in 
caedere ) to f (in con-cidere ) see acquire and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: concise-ly, adv., concise-ness , n. 
concision, n. — L. concisid, gen. - onis , ‘a separa- 
tion into divisions, lit. ‘a cutting to pieces’, fr, 
concisus , pp. of concidere. See prec. word and -ion. 
conclave, n., i) a private meeting; 2) in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the meeting of the cardinals 
for the election of the pope; the rooms in which 
the cardinals meet for this purpose. — F., lit. 
‘persons locked up together’, fr. L. conclave , ‘a 
room that may be locked up’, fr. con- and 
clavis , ‘key’. See clavicle, 
conclavist, n., either of two persons attending a 
cardinal in conclave. — F. conclaviste , fr. It. 
conclavista, a hybrid coined fr. L. conclave and 
-ista, a suff. representing Gk. -la-zriq. See prec. 
word and -ist. 

conclude, tr. and intr. v. — L. concludere, ‘to shut 
up together, to end, close’, fr. con- and claudere, 
‘to shut’. See close, adj., and cp. exclude, include, 
seclude. For the change of Latin au (in claudere) 
to u (in con-cludere ) see accuse and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivative : conclud-er, n. 
conclusion, n. — F., fr. L. conclusionem, acc. 
of conclusid, fr. conclusus, pp. of concludere. See 
conclude and -ion. 

conclusive, adj. — Late L. conclusive, fr. L. con- 
clusus, pp. of concludere . See conclude and -ive. 
Derivatives: conclusive-lyn adv., conclusive - 
ness, n. 

concoct, v., to make by combining. — L. con- 
coct us, pp. of concoquere, ‘to cook together’, fr. 
con- and coquere, ‘to cook’. See cook and cp. 
decoct. 

Derivatives: concoction (q.v.), concoct-iye , adj., 
concoct-or , n. 

concoction, n. — L. concoct id, gen. -onis, fr. con- 
coct us, pp. of concoquere. See prec. word and 
-ion and cp. decoction. 

concolorous, adj., of the same color. — Formed 
fr. con-, color and suff. -ous. 
concomitance, concomitancy, n. — Late L. con- 
comitantia , ‘accompaniment’, fr. concomitans , 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of concomitdri. See next 
word and -ce, resp. -cy. 

concomitant, adj., accompanying; n., an accom- 
panying thing or condition. — Late L. con- 
comitans, gen. -antis, ‘accompanying’, pres. part, 
of concomitdri, ‘to accompany’, fr. con- and 
comitari, ‘to accompany’, fr. L. comes , gen. comi - 
tis , ‘companion’. See count, ‘title of nobility’, 
and -ant. 

Derivative : concimitant-ly, adv. 
concord, n. — F. concorde, fr. L. concordia, ‘an 
agreeing together, union, harmony’, fr. con- 
cors, gen. concordis , ‘of the same mind’, fr. con- 
and cors , gen. cordis, ‘heart’. See cordate and 
cp. discord. 

concordance, n. — F., fr. Late L. concordant ia, 
‘agreement, harmony’, fr. L. concordans, gen. 
-1 antis , pres. part, of concordare . See next wotd 
and cp. discordance. 

concordant, adj. — L. concordans , gen. - antis , 
pres. part, of concordare , ‘to be of the same 
mind, agree’, fr. concors, gen. concordis , ‘of the 
same mind’. See concord and -ant and cp. dis- 
cordant 

Derivative: concordant-ly , adv. 



concordat, n,, an agreement; esp., an agreement 
between the Pope and a government. — F., fr. 
ML. concordat um, prop, subst. use of the neut. 
pp. of L, concordare , ‘to be of the same mind’. 
See concord. 

concourse, n. — F. concours, fr. L. concur sus, ‘a 
running together, concourse, assembly’, fr. con- 
curs -{uni), pp. stem of concur r ere, ‘to run to- 
gether’, fr. con- and currere , ‘to run’. See course, 
concrescence, n., a growing together. — L. con- 
crescentia, ‘a growing together’, fr. concrescere , 
‘to grow together’, fr. con- and crescere, ‘to 
grow’. See crescent and cp. next word. For the 
ending see suff. -ce. 

concrete, adj., 1) formed into a mass; 2) real. — 
L. concretus, ‘grown together’, pp. of concres- 
cere. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: concrete , n., concrete, tr. and intr. 
v., concretion (q.v.), concret-ive, adj., concret- 
ive-ly, adv., concret-or , n. 
concretion, n., 1) a solidifying; 2) mass formed by 
solidification; 3) a solidified mass. — F. con- 
cretion, fr. L. concretidnem , acc. of concretio, ‘a 
growing together’, fr. concretus. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

Derivative: concretion-ary , adj. 
concubinage, n. — F. See concubine and -age. 
concubinal, adj. — Late L. concubinalis, fr. L. 

concubina. See concubine and adj. suff. -al. 
concubinary, adj. — ML. concubinarius, fr. L. 

concubina. See concubine and adj. suff. -ary. 
concubine, n., a woman living with, but not le- 
gally married to, a man. — F., fr. L. concubina , 
from con- and cubare, ‘to lie down, recline’. See 
cubicle. 

concupiscence, n., strong desire; lust. — L. con- 
cupiscent ia, ‘eager desire’, fr. concupiscens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of coneupiscere. See next word 
and -ce. 

concupiscent, adj., strongly desirous; lustful. — 
L. concupiscens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of con - 
cupiscere, ‘to be very desirous of, covet’, fr. con- 
and cupiscere, ‘to wish, desire’, inchoative of 
cupere, ‘to desire’. See cupid. 
concur, intr. v. — L. concurrere , ‘to run together’, 
fr. con- and currere, ‘to run’. See course, 
concurrence, n. — ML. concurrents, lit. ‘a run- 
ning together’, fr. L. concurrens, gen. -entis. See 
next word and -ce. 

concurrent, adj. and n. — L. concurrens, gen. -en- 
tis, pres. part, of concurrere, ‘to run together’. 
See concur and -ent. 

Derivatives: concurrently, adv., concurrent- 
ness, n. 

concuss, tr. v., to shake violently. — L. concussus , 
pp. of concutere . See next word, 
concussion, n., a violent shaking, an agitation. — 
L. concussio, gen. -onis, ‘a shaking, concussion’, 
fr. concussus , pp. of concutere, ‘to shake violent- 
ly’, fr. con- and quatere, ‘to shake’. See quash, 
‘to make void’, and -ion and cp. discuss, discus- 
sion, percuss, percussion. 

Derivative: concussion-al, adj. 
concussive, adj., pertaining to concussion. — 
Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. concussus, pp. of 
concutere. See prec. word, 
concutient, adj., meeting with concussion {rare). 
— L. concutiens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of con- 
cutere. See concussion and -ent. 
condemn, tr. v. — L. condemnare, ‘to sentence, 
doom, blame, disapprove’, fr. con- and dam- 
ndre, ‘to condemn’. See damn. For the change 
of Latin d (in ddmndre) to d (in con-demnare) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : condemnable, condemnation (qq.v.), 
condemn-atory , adj., condemn-ed, adj., condemn- 
ing-ly, adv. 

condemnable, adj. — L. condemnabilis, fr. con- 
demnare. See prec. word and -able, 
condemnation, n. — ME., fr. L. condemnatio, gen. 
-onis, fr. L. condemnatus, pp. of condemnare. Sec 
condemn and -ation. 

condensation, n. — Late L. condensatio, gen. 
-onis, fr. L. condensate, pp. of condensare. See 
next word and -ation. 

condense, tr. and intr. v. — L. condensare, ‘to 
make very dense, condense’, fr. con- and den- 
sdre, ‘to make dense’, fr. den sus. See dense. 



Derivatives: condens-able , adj., condens-abil-ity , 
n., condens-er, n. 

condescend, intr. v. — F. condescendre, fr. Late 
L. condescendere , fr. con- and L. descender e . 

See descend. 

Derivatives: condescendence (q.v.), condescend- 
ed, n., condescend-er , n., condescend-ing, adj., 
condescend-ing-ly, adv., condescend-ing-ness, n., 
condescension (q.v.) 

condescendence, n. — F. condescendance, fr. con- 
descendre, fr. Late L. condescendere. See prec. 
word and -ence. 

condescension, n. — Late L. condescensio, gen. 
-onis, fr. condescens-{um), pp. stem of conde- 
scendere. See condescend and -ion and cp. de- 
scension. 

condign, adj., deserved. — F. condigne , fr. L. con- 
dignus, ‘very worthy, wholly deserving’, fr. con- 
and dignus, ‘worthy’. See dignity. 

Derivatives: condign-ly , adv., condign-ness, n. 
condiment, n., a seasoning. — F., fr. L. condimen- 
tum, ‘spice, seasoning’, fr. condire, ‘to preserve, 
pickle, spice’, rel. to condere, ‘to put together, 
store up’, which is formed fr. con- and I.-E. base 
*dhe ‘to put, place’, whence also L. facere , ‘to 
make, do’, OE. don, ‘to do, perform, act’. See 
do and -ment and cp. incondite, 
condition, n. — OF. condicion (F. condition ), fr. 
L. condicionem, acc. of condicio (erroneously 
spelled also conditio), ‘agreement, stipulation, 
condition’, fr. condicere, ‘to agree upon’, lit. ‘to 
talk over together’, fr. con- and dicere, ‘to say, 
tell’. See diction. 

condition, tr. v. — OF. condicioner (F. condition- 
er), fr. condicion. See condition, n. 

Derivative : condition-ed, adj. 
conditional, adj. — OF. contjicionel (F. condition- 
nel), fr. L. condicionalis, fr. condicio. See con- 
dition, n., and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: conditional , n., conditionality, n., 
conditional-ly , adv. 

condolatory, adj., expressing condolence. — 
Formed from the verb condole on analogy of 
consolatory. 

condole, mtr. v. — L. condolere , ‘to suffer with 
another, to feel another’s pain', fr. con- and 
dolere, ‘to grieve, suffer’. See dole, ‘grief’, 
condolence, n. — Formed with suff. -ence fr. L. 
condolere. See condole. 

condominium, n., joint sovereignty. — ModL., 
formed fr. con- and dominium, 
condonation, n. — L. condonatio , gen. -onis, *a 
giving away’, fr. conddnatus, pp. of condonare. 
See next word and -ation. 
condone, tr. v. — L. condonare, ‘to give up, give 
away, forgive’, fr. con- and ddnare, ‘to give’. 
See donate. Derivative: condon-er , n. 
condor, n., a large vulture of the South American 
Andes. — Sp., fr. Peruvian kuntur. 
condottiere, n., captain of freelancers. — It., 
formed fr. condotto (fr. L. conduct us), ‘one 
hired’, pp. of condurre, ‘to lead; to hire’, fr. L. 
conducere , ‘to bring together; to hire’ (see next 
word), and suff. -iere, a later var. of -iero, fr. 
Late L. - erius , corresponding to L. - drius . See 
adj. suff. -ary. 

conduce, intr. v. — L. conducere, ‘to bring to- 
gether’, fr. con- and ducere, ‘to lead’. See duct 
and cp. conduct, conn, n. and v. 

Derivatives: conduc-er, n., conduc-ing-ly, adv., 
conduc-ive, adj., conduc-ive-ly, adv., conduc-ive- 
ness , n. 

conduct, n. — Late L. conductus, ‘defense, escort’, 
fr. L. conductus, pp. of conducere. See prec. word 
and cp. conduit. 

conduct, tr. and intr. v. — Fr. L. conductus , pp. 
of conducere. See conduct, n. 

Derivatives: conduct-ible, adj., conduct-ibil-ity , 
n., conduction (q.v.), conduct-ive, adj., conduct- 
ivity, n., conductor (q.v.) 
conduction, n. — L. conductio, gen. -onis, fr. con- 
ductus, pp. of conducere. See conduce and -tion. 
conductor, n. — L., ‘one who hires, a farmer’, in 
Late L., ‘a carrier’, fr. conductus, pp. of con- 
ducere. See conduct, v., and agential suff. -or. 
conduit, n., a pipe for liquids. — F., fr. Late L. 
conductus , ‘defense, escort; canal, conduit’, fr. 
L. conductus, pp. of conducere. Conduit is a 
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doublet of conduct (q.v.) 
condupticate, adj., folded together lengthwise 
along the middle ( bot .) — L. conduplicatus , pp. 
of conduplicare , ‘to double’, fr. con- and dupli- 
care. See duplicate. 

condyle, n., ball at the end of a bone, forming a 
joint with the socket of another bone (anat.) — 
F., fr. L. condylus , ‘the* knuckle of a joint’, fr. 
Gk. x6v8uXoc;, ‘knuckle, knuckle of a joint, 
knob’, which is of uncertain origin. It is pos- 
sibly cogn. with kandukah , ‘ball’, kandukam , 
‘cushion’. Cp. epicondyle. 

Derivatives: condyl-oid, adj. 
condylion, n., a point at the lateral tip of the con- 
dyle of the lower jaw ( anat .) — Gk. xov&uXtov, 
dimin. of x6v8uXoc- See prec. word, 
condyloma, n., a wartlike growth, usually near 
the anus ( med .) — ModL., fr. Gk. xovSuXoi^a, 
‘knob, callous lump’, fr. x6v$oXg<- See con- 
dyle and -oma. 

condylomatous, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous 
fr. Gk.xov§uXco[jLa,gen.xovSuXa)}jLaTo^. See prec. 
word. 

cone, n. — F. cone , fr. L. conus, fr. Gk. xwvot;, 
‘pine cone, fir cone, cone; peak’, which is cogn. 
with OI. sanah , ‘whetstone’, L. cos, gen. cotis , 
‘whetstone’, cat us, ‘sharp’, fr. L-E. base *fco(i)-, 
*ke(i)-, ‘sharp, whet; to sharpen, whet’, 

whence also OE. han, ‘stone’, ON. hein, ‘hone’. 
See hone and cp. conarium, Conium. Cp. also 
cade, ‘juniper’. 

Derivatives: cone , tr. and intr. v., con-er, n. 
coney, n. — See cony. 

confab, n. ( colloq .) — Abbreviation of con- 
fabulation. 

confabulate, intr. v., to talk together, to chat. — 
L. confabuldtus , pp. of confabulari , ‘to converse 
together’, fr. con- and fabuldri, ‘to speak’, fr. 
fabula. See fable. 

Derivatives: confabulation (q.v.), confabulat- 
ory , adj. 

confabulation, n. — Late L. confabuldtid, gen. 
-dnis, fr. L. confabuldtus , pp. of confabularl. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
confect, tr. v., to prepare by mixing ( obsol .) — L. 
confectus, pp. of conficere, ‘to make up together, 
prepare, accomplish’ , fr. con- and facer e (pp. 
fact us), ‘to make, do’. See fact and cp. comfit, 
confetti, confiture. For the change of Latin d 
(in fdctus ) to i (in con- f ictus) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

confection, n. — F., fr. L. confectidnem , acc. of 
confectio , fr. confectus, pp. of cdnficere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivatives: confection-ary, adj. and n., confec- 
tion-er, n., confect ion-ery, n. 
confederacy, n. — ME. confederacy, fr. OF. con- 
federacy, fr. L. confoederatus. See next word 
and -cy. 

confederate, adj. — L. confoederatus , ‘leagued to- 
gether’, pp. of confoederare, ‘to join by a league’, 
fr. con-andfoederarefio establish by a league’, fr. 
foedus, gen .foederis, ‘league, treaty’. See federal. 
Derivatives: confederate, n. and tr. and intr. v., 
confederation (q.v.) 

confederation, n. — F. confederation, fr. Late L. 
confoederationem, acc. of cdnfoederdtio, fr. L. 
confoederatus, pp. of confoederare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

confederate, adj. — Coined by Jeremy Bent- 
ham (1748-1832). See confederate and -ive. 
confer, tr. and intr. v. — L. conferre, ‘to bring 
together, collect, bestow upon, give, consult’, 
fr. con- and ferre, ‘to bring, bear’. See bear, ‘to 
carry’, and cp. -fer, -ferous, fertile, circum- 
ference, defer, differ, infer, offer, prefer, proffer, 
refer, suffer, transfer. 

Derivatives: confer-ee , n., conference (q.v.), 
confer-ment, n., conferr-er , n. 
conference, n. — F. conference, fr. ML. conferen- 
tia , fr. L. confer ens, gen, - entis , pres. part, of 
conferre. See confer and -ence. 

Conferva, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — L. con- 
ferva, ‘a kind of water plant’, fr. confervere, ‘to 
boil together’, fr. con- and fervere , ‘to boil’ (see 
fervent) ; so called in allusion to the contracting 
power of the plant. See Pliny 27, 69. 
confess, tr. and intr. v. — F. confesser, fr. VL. 



*confessdre, fr..L. confessus , pp. of confiteri, 
‘to confess’, fr. con- and fateri (pp. fassus), ‘to 
confess, own, acknowledge’, from the stem of 
fdri , ‘to speak’, whence also fama , ‘report, ru- 
mor’. See fame and cp. fate, confiteor. Cp. also 
profess. For the change of Latin d (in fassus ) 
to i (in con-fessus) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: confessant (q.v.), confess-ed , adj., 
confess-ed-ly, adv., confession (q.v.), confes- 
sor (q.v.) 

confessant, n., one who makes confession (rare). 
— F., pres. part, of confesser. See confess 
and -ant. 

confession, n. — F., fr. L. confess idnem, acc. of 
confessid, ‘confession, acknowledgement’, fr. 
confessus, pp. of confiteri. See confess and -ion. 
Derivatives: confession-al , adj. and n., the hy- 
brid nouns: confessional-ism , confessional-ist 
and confession-ist, confession-ary , adj. 
confessor, n. — ME., fr. Eccles. L. confessor, fr. 
L. confessus, pp. of confiteri. See confess and 
agential suff. -or. 

confetti, n. pi., bits of colored paper. — It., pi. 
of confetto , ‘sweetmeat’, fr. L. confectus , pp. of 
cdnficere, ‘to put together’. See comfit and cp. 
confect. 

confidant, masc. n.; confidante, fem. n., a con- 
fidential friend. — F. confident „ fem. confidente, 
fr. It. confidente , fr. L. confidentem , acc. of con- 
fide ns, pres. part, of confidere, ‘to trust, confide 
in something’. See next word and -ant and cp. 
confident. 

confide, intr. and tr. v. — L. confidere, ‘to trust 
in something, rely firmly upon, believe’, fr. con- 
and fidere , ‘to trust’. See fidelity. 

Derivatives: confid-er, n., confid-ing , adj., con - 
fid-ing-ly, adv., confid-ing-ness, n. 
confidence, n. — L. confident ia, ‘a firm trust in 
something; confidence’, fr. confidens , gen. -en- 
tis, pres. part, of confidere. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: confident i-al, adj., confidenti-al-ity . 
n., confidenti-al-ly , adv., confident i-al-ness, n., 
confident i-ary, n. 

confident, adj. — L. confidens , gen. -entis, ‘trust- 
ing in something, confident, self-confident’, pres, 
part, of confidere . See confide and cp. diffident. 
Cp. also confidant. 

Derivatives: confident, n., confident-ly, adv. 
configuration, n. — Late L. configuratid, gen. 
-dnis, fr. configurate , pp. of configurare. See 
next word and -ation. 

configure, tr. v., to shape after some model. — 
Late L. configurare , ‘to form after something’, 
fr. con- and L. figurare , ‘to fashion, shape’, fr. 
figura, ‘form, shape’. See figure, n. 
confine, n., usually in the pi., boundary. — F. con- 
fins, pi., fr. OF. confines , fr. VL. confines , ‘bor- 
der, boundary’, prop. pi. of the Latin adjective 
confinis, ‘bordering on’, fr. con- and finis, ‘end, 
limit, boundary’. See finis, 
confine, intr. v., to border on; tr. v., to limit. — 
F. confiner , ‘to border on’, fr. confins, ‘confines’. 
See confine, n. 

Derivatives: confin-ed, adj., confin-ed-ly , adv., 
confin-ed-ness , n., confinement (q.v.), confin-er , 
n., confin-ing, adj. 

confinement, n. — F., fr. confiner. See confine, v., 
and -ment. 

confirm, tr. v. — OF. confermer (F. confirmer ), fr. 
L. confirmdre , ‘to make firm’, fr. con- and fir- 
mare, ‘to make firm or steady’, fr. firmus. See 
firm, adj., and cp. affirm, infirm. 

Derivatives : confirm-ed, adj., confirm-ed-ly , adv., 
confirm-ed-ness, n., confirmee (q.v.) 
confirmation, n. — F. ; fr. L. confirmationem, acc. 
of confirmatio, fr. confirmatus, pp. of confir- 
mdre. See prec. word and -ation. 
confirmative, adj. — L. confirmative, ‘suitable for 
confirmation’, fr. confirmatus, pp. of confir - 
mare. See confirm and -ative. 

Derivative: confir mat ive-ly, adv. 
confirmatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. confirmatus , pp. of confirmdre. See confirm, 
confirmee, n., one tef whom something is con- 
firmed. — F. confir me, pp. of confirmer. See 
confirm and -ee. 

confiscable, adj. — See next word and -able. 



confiscate, tr. v., to seize by authority. — L. edn- 
fiscatus , pp. of confiscate , ‘to lay up in a chest; 
to seize on for the public -treasury’, fr. con- and 
fiscus , ‘basket, public chest, treasury’. See fisc 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

confiscation, n. — F., fr. L. confiscatibnem, acc. 
of confiscate, fr. confiscate , pp. of ednfisedre. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

confiscator, n. — L, t fr. confiscate , pp. of con- 
fiscare. See confiscate and agential suff. -or. 
confiscatory, adj. — See confiscate and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

confiteor, n., a form of confession (eccles.) — L., 
‘I confess’, 1st person sing, of confiteri (see con- 
fess) ; so called from the first word of the formula, 
confiture, n., a confection; sweetmeat. — F., fr. 
confit, pp. of confir e, ‘to conserve, candy, pickle’. 
See comfit and -ure. 

confix, tr. v., to join or fasten together. — L. 
confixus , pp. of configere, fr. con- and figere, 
‘to fix’. See fix. 

conflagrate, intr. and tr. v. — L. conflagrate , pp. 
of cdnftagrare, ‘to bum up’, fr. con- and fla- 
grare , ‘to blaze, glow, bum’. See flagrant. 
Derivatives: conflagration (q.v.), confiagrat-ive, 
conflagrat-ory , adjs. 

conflagration, n. — F., fr. Late L. ednflagrati- 
onem, acc. of conflagrate, ‘a burning’, fr.* L. 
conflagrate, pp. of conflagrare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

conflate, tr. v., 1) to blow together (rare); 2) to 
combine two readings. — ; L. conflate, pp. of 
confldre , ‘to blow together’, fr. con- and flare , 
‘to blow’. See flatus and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
conflation, n. — Late L. confldtid, gen. -dnis, fr. L. 

conflate, pp. of confldre. See prec. word and -ion. 
conflict, n. — L. conflictus, ‘a striking together, 
strife, contest’, fr. conflictus, pp. of conflxgere. 
See conflict, v. 

conflict, intr. v. — L. conflict e , pp. of conflxgere, 
‘to strike against, strike together, contend, fight’, 
fr. con- and fligere, ‘to strike’. See afflict and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: conflict-ing, adj., conflict-ing-ly , 
adv., confliction (q.v.), conflict-ive, adj. 
confliction, n. — L. conflict id, gen. -dnis, ‘a strik- 
ing together’, fr. conflicte , pp. of confligere. 
See conflict, v., and -ion. 

confluence, n. — L. confluentia, ‘a flowing to- 
gether’, fr. confluens , gen. -entis. See next word 
and -ce. 

confluent, adj., flowing together. — L. confluens , 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of ednfluere , ‘to flow 
together’, fr. con- and fluere , ‘to flow’. See fluent, 
confluent, n. — L. confluens , ‘the place where two 
rivers unite’, prop. pres. part, of ednfluere. See 
confluent, adj. 

conflux, n., confluence. — ML. confluxe, fr. L. 

ednfluere. See confluent, adj., and cp. flux, 
confocal, adj., having the same foci (math.) — 
Formed fr. con- and focal, 
conform, tr. and intr. v. — F. conformer , fr. L. 
conformdre , ‘to form, fashion or shape sym- 
metrically’, fr. con- and formare, ‘to form, 
fashion, shape’, fr. forma. See form, n. and v.. 
Derivatives: conform-abil-ity , n., conform-able , 
adj., conform-able-ness, n., conform-abl-y, adv., 
conformation (q.v.), conform-er, n., conformist , 
conformity (qq.v.) 

conformation, n. — L. conformatio , gen. - onis , 
‘asymmetrical forming’, fr. cdnformdtus , pp. of 
conformdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
conformist, n., 1) one who conforms; 2) one who 
conforms to the Established Church (English 
hist.) — Formed fr. conform with suff. -ist 
conformity, n. — F. conformity, fr. Late L. edn- 
formis, ‘similar, like’, which is rel. to L. con - 
formare. See conform and -ity. 
confound, tr. v. — OF. confondre, confundre (F. 
confondre ), fr.' L. confundere (pp. confuse ), ‘to 
pour together’, fr. con- and fundere, ‘to pour*. 
See found, ‘to cast’, and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. fuse, ‘to melt’, confuse. 
Derivatives: confound-ed, adj., confound-ed-ly, 
adv., confound-er, n., confound-ing , adj., con- 
found-ing-ly, adv. 

confraternity, n., a fraternal union. — F. confra - 
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ternite , fr. ML. confraternitatem, ace. of con- 
fraternitas. See con- and fraternity and cp. 
next word. 

confrere, n., a fellow member of a society. — F. 
confrere, fr. ML. confratrem, acc. of confrdter. 
Cp. It. confrate , OSp. confrade , Sp. cofrade , 
Catal. confrare , OProveng. confraire, cofraire, 
which all derive fr. ML. confratrem . See con- 
and friar. 

confront, tr. v. — F. confronter, ‘to stand face to 
face, confront’, fr. ML. confrontare , fr. con- and 
L. from, gen. fronds, ‘forehead’. See frontal. 
Derivative: confrontation (q.v.), confront-er, n. 
confrontation, n. — ML. cdnfrontdtio, gen. -dnis, 
fr. confrontatus , pp. of confrontare . See pree. 
word and -ation. 

Confucian, adj., pertaining to Confucius (557?- 
479 B.C.E.) or Confucianism; n., an adherent 
of Confucianism. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
Confucius , Latinized form of Chin. K'ung Fit 
Tse, lit. ‘K’ung, the master of philosophers’. 
Derivatives : Confucianism, n., Confucian-ist, n. 
confuse, tr. v. — ME. confus , fr. OF. (= F.) 
confus, fr. L. confiisus , ‘confused’, pp. of L. con- 
funder e. See confound. 

Derivatives: confus-ed , adj., confus-ed-ly, adv., 
confus-ed-ness , n. 

confusion, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. confusionem , 
acc. of confusid, , fr. confiisus, pp. of confundere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
confutation, n. — L. cdnfutdtid, gen. -dnis, fr. con - 
futatus , pp. of confutdre . See next word and 
-ation. 

confute, tr. v., to prove to be wrong. — F. con - 
futer, fr. L. confutdre, ‘to repress a boiling liquid ; 
to check, suppress, disprove’, fr. con- and *fii- 
tdre , which prob. derives fr. I.-E. base *bhdt-, 
‘to strike down’, whence also OE. beatan, ‘to 
strike’. See beat, ‘to strike’, and cp. refute. Cp. 
also footy. 

Derivative : confut-er, n. 

conge, n., leave to depart, dismissal; 2) a formal 
farewell. — F., ‘permission, leave of absence, 
dismissal’, fr. OF. congie , fr. L. commeatus , ‘a 
going tb and fro, a going at will’, fr. com- and 
meatus , ‘a going, passing’, fr. meat-(um), pp. 
stem of tneare, ‘to go, pass*. See meatus and cp. 
congee, ‘dismissal’. 

congeal, tr. and intr. v. — F. congeler, fr. L. con- 
gelare, ‘to cause to freeze*, fr. con- and gelare , 
‘to freeze’, fr. gelu, ‘frost, cold*. See gelid. 
Derivatives: congeal-able , adj., congeal-er , n., 
congeal-ment, n. 

congee, n., leave to depart, dismissal. — OF. con- 
gie. See cong& 

congee, n., water in which rice has been boiled 
{Anglo-Ind.) — Tamil kanji, ‘boilings’, 
congelation, n. — F. congelation, fr. L. congela- 
tionem, acc. of congelatid, fr. congelatus , pp. of 
congelare. See congeal and -ation. 
congener, n., a person or thing of the same kind. 
— L. congener, ‘of the same race or kind’, fr. 
con- and genus, gen. generis , ‘race, kind, spe- 
cies’. See genus. 

Derivatives: congeneric, congener-ic-al , con- 
generous, adjs. 

congenial, adj., of the same nature. — Formed 
fr. con- and genial. 

Derivatives: congeniality, n., congenially , adv., 
congenial-ness , n. 

congenital, adj., existing from birth. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. congenitus, ‘born to- 
gether with’, fr. con- and genitus , pp. of gignere , 
‘to beget’. See genital. 

Derivatives: congenitaliy , adv., congenital-ness, 
n. 

conger, n., a kind of large marine eel. — ME., fr. 
OF. congre , fr. L. congrum, acc. of conger , fr. 
Gk. YOYypcx;, ‘sea eel, conger ; tubercular growth 
on trees’, prob. meaning lit. ‘something round’, 
and rel. to ‘round, rounded*. Cp. 

gingiva. 

congeries, n., a heap, pile. — L., lit. ‘that which 
is brought together’, fr. conger, e, ‘to bring or 
carry together’, fr. con- and gerere, ‘to bear, 
carry*. See gerent and cp. congest, 
congest, tr. v., to overcrowd. — L. congestus , pp. 
of congerere. See prec. word. 



Derivatives: conges t-ed, adj., congestion (q.v.), 
congestive , adj. 

congestion, n., overcrowding. — F., fr. L. con- 
gestidnem, acc. of congestio , ‘a heaping up’, fr. 
congestus , pp. of congerere. See congeries and 
-ion. 

congius, n., 1) a liquid measure containing about 
three quarts; 2) in pharmacy, a gallon. — L., 
name of a liquid measure, cogn. with Gk. xoy- 
X°c, x^YX 7 )* ‘shell; a liquid measure’ (whence L. 
concha , ‘shell’). See conch and cp. words there 
referred to. 

conglobate, adj., formed into a ball or rounded 
mass. — L. conglobdtus , pp. of conglobare , ‘to 
gather into a ball’, fr. con- and globare , ‘to make 
into a ball*, fr. globus, ‘ball’. See globe and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

conglobate, tr. v., to form into a ball or rounded 
mass. — L . conglobdtus, pp. of conglobare. See 
conglobate, adj. 

conglobation, n. — L , conglobatid, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
heaping together*, fr. conglobdtus , pp. of con- 
glob are. See conglobate, v., and -ion. 
conglobe, tr. and intr. v., to conglobate. — F. 

conglobcr , fr. L. conglobare . See conglobate, v. 
conglomerate, adj., formed into a ball or rounded 
mass; n., something conglomerate; tr. and intr.' 
v., to form into a ball or rounded mass. — L. 
conglomerates , pp. of conglomerate, ‘to roll to- 
gether’, fr. con- and glomerare , ‘to form into a 
ball’, fr. glomus , gen. glomeris, ‘ball*. See 
glomerate and cp. agglomerate, 
conglomeration, n. — Late L. conglomeration gen. 
-dnis, fr. L. conglomerate , pp. of conglomerdre. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
conghitinant, adj., gluing; healing. — L. con- 
glut indns, gen. -antis, pres. part, of conglutindre. 
See next word and -ant. 

conglutiiiate, tr. and intr. v., to glue together. — 
L. conglutinatus , pp. of conglutindre , ‘to glue 
together’, fr. con- and glutinare, ‘to glue’, fr. 
gluten , gen. glutinis, ‘glue’. See gluten, glue, 
conglutination, n. — L. conglutinatio, gen. -dnis, 
‘a gluing together’, fr. conglutinatus , pp. of con- 
glutindre. See prec. word and -ion. 
congou, also Congo, n., a kind of black China tea. 
— Chin, kung-fu, ‘labor’. 

congratulant, adj. - L. congrdtulans , gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of congratulari. See next word and 

-ant. 

congratulate, tr. v. — Fr. L. congratulate , pp. of 
congratulari , ‘to wish joy warmly, congratulate’, 
fr. con- and grdtulari , ‘to wish joy’, fr. grate , 
‘pleasing’. See grace, n., and cp. grateful. 
Derivatives: congratulation (q.v.), congratulat- 
or, n., congratulat-ory , adj. 
congratulation, n. — F., fr. L. congratulationem, 
acc. of congratulated, fr. congratulate, pp. of 
congratulari. See prec. word and -ion. 
congregant, n., a member of a congregation. — 
L. congregans , gen. -antis, pres. part, of congre- 
gate. See next word and -ant. 
congregate, adj., assembled. — L. congregate, 
‘flocking together’, pp. of congregate , ‘to flock 
together’, fr. con- and gregdre , ‘to gather into 
a flock’, from grex, gen. gregis , 'flock*. See gre- 
garious and adj. suff. -ate. 
congregate, tr. and intr. v. , to gather into a crowd ; 
to assemble. — L. congregate , pp. of congre- 
gate. See prec. word. 

congregation, n. — F. congregation, fr. L, con- 
gre gat tone m, acc. of congregated, fr. congrega- 
te, pp. of congregare. See congregate, adj., and 
-ation. 

Derivatives: congregation-al, adj., Congrega- 
tionalism, n., congregational-ist, n. 
congress, n. — L. congressus , ‘a coming together, 
a friendly meeting’, fr. congressus, pp. of con- 
gredi , ‘to come or go together’, fr. con- and 
grade , pp. gressus, ‘to step, walk, go’. See grade, 
‘step’, and cp. gradus and retrograde. The change 
of Latin a (in gradi) to e (in con-gressus) is due 
to the Latin linguistic law according to which, 
in the second element of compounds, a in a 
closed radical syllable regularly became d. See 
accent and cp. words there referred to. (The pp. 
of gradi should be * grass us. The form gressus 
is due to the influence of the past paniciples of 



the compounds: con-gresse , pro-gressus , etc.) 
Derivatives: congress-er, n., congression (q.v.), 
congress-ive , adj. 

congressional, adj., 1) pertaining to a congress; 
2) {cap.) pertaining to Congress. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. congressio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
coming together’, fr. congressus, pp. of con- 
gredi, ‘to come or go together’. See congress 
and -ion. 

Derivatives: congression-al, adj., congression- 
alist (q.v.), congression-al-ly , adv. 
congressional ist, n., an adherent of a congress. — 
Formed fr. congression with adj. suff. -al and 
jsuff. -ist. 

congressist, n., a member of a congress. — 
Formed fr. congress with suff. -ist. 

Congreve rocket, Congreve match. — Both named 
after their inventor Sir William Congreve 
(1772-1828). 

congruence, congruency, n. — L. congruent ia, 
‘agreement, harmony’, fr. congruens, gen. -ends, 
‘agreeing’. See congruent and -ce, resp. -cy. 
congruent, adj., agreeing, corresponding, . coin- 
ciding. — L. congruens, gen. -ends, pres. part, 
of congruere, ‘to come together, coincide, agree’, 
fr. con- and *-gruere, which occurs also in L. 
ingruere , ‘to rush or break into’, and is of un- 
certain etymology. L. ruere, ‘to fall violently’, 
is not rel. to congruere, ingruere. 

Derivative : congruentiy, adv. 
congruity, n., agreement, correspondence, coin- 
cidence. — F. congruite, fr. Late L. congrui- 
tatem , acc. of congruitds, fr. congruus. See con- 
gruous and -ity. 

congruous, adj., congruent, fitting, suitable. — 
L. congruus, ‘fit, suitable, congruous’, fr. con- 
gruere. See congruent. For E. -ous, as equivalent 
to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: congruousiy, adv., congruous- 

ness, n. 

conic, adj., 1) pertaining to a cone; 2) cone- 
shaped or resembling a cone. — F. conique, fr. 
Gk. xtovix6<;, ‘pertaining to a cone’, fr. x&vog, 
‘cone’. See cone and -ic. 

Derivatives: conic-al, adj., conic-aliy , adv., 
conic-al-ness, n., conic-ity, n. 
conidium, n., an asexual cell occurring in certain 
fungi. — ModL., formed with the ModL. di- 
min. suff. -idium fr. Gk. x6vig, ‘dust’. See conio-. 
conifer, n., a cone-bearing tree ( bot .) — L., com- 
pounded of conus, ‘cone’, and ferre , ‘to bear’. 
See cone and -fer. 

coniferous, adj., cone- bearing, — See prec. word 
and -ferous. 

coniform, adj., having the form of a cone. — See 
cone and -form. 

conine, n., a poisonous alkaloid, C 8 H 17 N, found 
in hemlock ( chem .) — Formed fr. Conium with 
chem. suff. -ine. 

conio-, combining' form meaning ‘dust’. — Gk. 
xow.0-, fr. x6vig, ‘dust’, which is cogn. with L. 
cinis, ‘ashes’. See cinerary and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also the second element in 
anthraconite. 

Conioselinum, n., a genus of plants of the carrot 
family {bot.) — ModL., compounded of Conium 
and Gk aeXIvov, ‘celery’. See celery. 

Conium, n., a genus of poisonous plants of the 
carrot family {bot.) — L. conium, ‘hemlock’, fr. 
Gk. xcoveiov, of s.m., which is prob. rel. to 
xwvo<;, ‘pine cone, fir cone’. See cone, 
conjecture, n., 1) guesswork; 2) guess. — L. con- 
jectura, ‘inference, conclusion’ (whence also F. 
conjecture), fr. conjectus, pp. of conicere (less 
correctly conjicere), ‘to throw together; to infer, 
conclude’, fr. con- and jacere , ‘to throw’. See 
jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and -ure. For the change of 
Latin a (in jdeere) to e (in con-jectus) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: conjecture , tr. and intr. v., con- 
jee tur-able, adj., conjectur-abl-y , adv., conjectur- 
al, adj., conjectur-al-ly , adv. 
conjoin, tr. v. — ME. conjoinen, fr. F. conjoindre , 
fr. L. conjungere, ‘to join together’ (whence also 
It. congiungere. Proven^, conjonher), fr. con- and 
jungere, ‘to join’. See join and cp. conjoint, 
conjugate. 

Derivatives: conjoin-ed, adj., conjoin-er, n. 
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conjoint, adj. — F. conjoint, pp. of conjoindre. 
See prec. word and conjunct and cp. disjoint. 
Derivatives: conjointly, adv., conjoint-ness , n. 
conjugal, adj., of marriage. — L. conjugalis, 
‘relating to marriage’ (whence also F. conjugal ), 
fr. L. conjux (later form conjunx ), gen. conjugis, 
‘spouse’, which is rel. to conjungere , ‘to join 
together’. See conjoin and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: conjugality (q.v.), conjugally, adv. 
conjugality, n. — Coined by Milton fr. prec. word 
and suff. -ity. 

conjugate, tr. and intr. v. — L. conjugates, pp. of 
conjugare , ‘to join together, unite’, fr. con- and 
jugare , ‘to join; to yoke; to marry’, which is 
rel. to jugum , ‘yoke’, jungere, ‘to join’. See join 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. jugate. Cp. also 
conjoin. 

conjugate, adj. — L. conjugates, pp. of conjugare. 
See conjugate, v. 

Derivative: conjugate Ay , adv. 
conjugation, n. — L. conjugated, gen. -on is, ‘a 
combining, connecting, conjugation’, fr. con- 
jugates, pp. of conjugare. See conjugate, v., and 
-ion. In its grammatical sense, L. conjugatio is 
a loan translation of Gk. en>£i>yla, lit. ‘a yoking, 
or binding, together’. 

Derivatives: conjugation-al, adj., conjugation-al- 
ly, adv. 

conjunct, adj., joined together, united {archaic). 
— L. conjunctus, pp. of conjungere , ‘to join to- 
gether’. See conjoin and cp. conjoint 
Derivatives: conjunct , n., conjunct-ly , adv. 
conjunction, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) conjunc- 
tion, fr. L. conjunct ionem, acc. of conjunctio , fr. 
conjunctus , pp. of conjungere. See conjunct and 
-ion. Cp. It. congiunzione , OProveng. conjunctio , 
Sp. conjuncion , which all derive fr. L. con- 
junct ionem. In its grammatical sense L. con- 
junct id is a loan translation of Gk. oov8ea|x6g 
(fr. ouv&eiv, ‘to bind together’). 

Derivatives: conjunction-al , adj., conjunction-al- 
ly , adv. 

conjunctiva, n., the mucous membrane which 
covers the inner surface of the eyelids ( anat .) — 
Medical L. (short for membrana conjunctiva ), 
fem. of L. conjunctive, ‘serving to connect, con- 
nective'. See next word. 

Derivative: conjunctiv-al, adj. 
conjunctive, adj. — L. conjunctive , ‘serving to 
connect, connective’, fr. conjunctus , pp. of con- 
jungere. See conjunct and -ive and cp. disjunc- 
tive, subjunctive. 

Derivatives : conjunctive, n., conjunct ive-ly, auv., 
conjunctive-ness, n. 

conjunctivitis, n., inflammation of the conjunctiva 
( med .) — A Medical L. hybrid formed fr. Medi- 
cal L. conjunctiva (fem. of L. conjunctive), with 
-itis, a suff. of Greek origin. See conjunctiva, 
conjuration, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) conjura- 
tion, fr. L. conjurationem, acc. of conjuratio, lit. 
‘a swearing together, conspiracy’, fr. conjuratus , 
pp. of conjurare', cp. It. congiurazione and Sp. 
conjuracion, which are of the same origin. See 
conjure and -ation. 

conjure, tr. V. — ME. conjuren, fr. OF. (= F.) 
conjurer, fr, L. conjurare, ‘to swear together, 
conspire’, fr. con- and jurdre , ‘to swear an oath’. 
See jury. 

Derivatives: conjur-er , conjur-or , conjur-ing , 
nouns. 

conk, n., nose (slang). — The same as conch, 
conn, tr. v., to direct the steering of a ship. — 
Fr. obsol. cond, fr. ME. conduen, ‘to lead, 
guide’, fr. MF. (= F.) conduire, fr. L. conducere. 
See conduce and cp. conning tower. 

Derivative: conn-er, n. 

connate, adj., born with. — Late L. conndtus, pp. 
of connasci, ‘to be born with, to be born at the 
same time’, fr. con- and ndsci, ‘to be bom’. See 
natal and cp. cognate. 

connatural, adj., i) innate; 2 ) born at the same 
time. — ML. conndturdlis , ‘of the same nature; 
inborn’. See con- and natural, 
connect, tr. and intr. v. — L. connectere, ‘to bii:d 
or join together’, fr. con- and nectere , ‘to tie, 
bind, join’, fr. I.-E. base *ned-, ‘to twist, knot’; 
see net and cp. nexus, annex. L. nectere was in- 
fluenced in form by pectere , ‘to comb, dress. 



weed’. 

Derivatives: connect-ed, adj., connected-ly, adv., 
connect-ed-ness , n., connect-ive, adj., connect - 
ive-ly, adv., connect-iv-ity , n. 
connection, connexion, n. — L. connexio , gen. 
-onis, ‘a binding or joining together, connection’, 
fr. connexus, pp. of connectere. See prec. word 
and -ion. The spelling connection is due to the 
influence of the many English nouns in -tion 
(fr. L. -tidnem). 

Derivative: connect ion-al , connexion-al, adj. 
connellite, n., copper chloride with copper sulfate 
(mineral.) — Named after A. Connel , who ana- 
lyzed it. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
conning tower ( naut .) — The first word is the pres, 
part, of conn (q.v.) 

conniption, n., a fit of hysteria (V.S. Slang). — 
Of unknown origin. 

connivance, n. — F. connivence, fr. L. coniventia, 
conniventia, fr. conivens , connivens , gen. -entis. 
See connivent and -ance. 

connive, intr. v., to pretend ignorance. — L. coni - 
veo, conivere , less exactly spelled connived, con - 
riivere, ‘to close the eyes, blink, wink at, over- 
look (errors), connive at’, which stands for 
*con-cni(g)ueo and is formed fr. con- and L-E. 
base *kneig w h~, ‘to bend’, whence also L. nicto, 
nictare, ‘to wink, blink’, nit or, ntti [for *riivitor 
(fr. *kneig w hetor) or *nivitor (fr. *knig w hetdr)\, 
‘to strive, make an effort, exert oneself’, Goth. 
hneiwan , ‘to bend toward’, OE., OS., OHG. hni- 
gan, ON. hniga, MHG. nigen, G. neigen, ‘to 
bend, bow’. Cp. nictitate, nisus, renitent. 
Derivatives: connivent (q.v.), conniv-er, n. 
connivent, adj. — L. conivens, connivens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of conivere , connivere . See 
prec. word and -ent. 

connoisseur, n., a critical judge. — OF. conois- 
seor, conoisseur (F. connoisseur), fr. conoistre 
(F. connaltre ), ‘to know’, fr. L. cognoscere, ‘to 
become acquainted with, perceive, understand, 
know’. See cognition. 

connotate, tr. v. — ML. connotate, pp. of con- 
no tare. See connote and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
annotate. 

Derivatives: connotation (q.v.), connotat-ive, 
adj., connotat-ive-ly, adv. 
connotation, n. — ML. connotatio , gen. -onis, fr. 
connotates, pp. of connotare. See next word and 
-ion and cp. annotation. 

connote, tr. v. — ML. connotare , ‘to mark to- 
gether’, fr. con-, and L. notare, ‘to mark’, fr. 
nota , ‘a mark’. See note. 

Derivatives: connot-ive, adj., connot-ive-ly , adv. 
connubial, adj., pertaining to marriage. — L. 
conubidlis (later connubidlis), ‘pertaining to mar- 
riage’, fr. conubium (later connubium), ‘mar- 
riage’, fr. co- and the stem of nubere (pp. nuptus ), 
‘to marry’. See nuptial and cp. nubile. 
Derivatives: connubial-ity , n., connubial-ly, adv. 
cono-, before a vowel con-, combining form de- 
noting the cone. — Gk. xtovo-, xcov-, fr. x&vog, 
‘cone’. See cone. 

conodont, n., any of certain minute fossils of a 
toothlike shape. — Compounded of Gk. x&vag, 
‘cone’, and 6S<ov, gen. 686vTog, ‘tooth’. See 
cono- and odonto-. 

conoid, adj., cone-shaped. — Gk. xoivoei^t;, ‘co- 
nical, cone-shaped’, compounded of xtovog, 
‘cone’, and -os t&yjs, ‘like’, fr. eTSog, ‘form, shape’. 
See cone and -oid. 

Derivative: conoid, n. 

Conopholis, n., a genus of plants of the broom- 
rape family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
Gk. xtovo<;, ‘cone’ (see cone), and <poXl<;, ‘scale*, 
which is cogn. with yeXkoq, ‘cork tree, cork’ (see 
phello- and cp. words there referred to); so 
called because the upper scales form bracts to 
the flowers, resembling those of the fir cone. 
Conopophagidae, n. pi., a genus of birds, the ant 
pipit (or nit hoi.) — ModL., lit. ‘gnat eaters’, 
formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. xcov<o^, ‘gnat, 
mosquito’, and the stem of epayetv, ‘to eat’. See 
canopy and phago-. 

conquer, tr. and intr. v. — ME. conqueren , fr. OF. 
conquer re, ft. VL. *conquaerere . ‘to seek with 
care, conquer* (remodeled after L. quaerere, ‘to 
seek’), for L. conquirere , ‘to seek for’ (whence 



Olt. conquidere; F. conquerir , ‘to conquer’, is a 
new formation after querir , ‘to seek’, fr. VL. 
*quaerire, which corresponds to L. quaerere). 
L. conquirere is formed fr. con- and quaerere, 
‘to seek’. See quaere and cp. conquest. Cp. also 
acquire, inquire, require. 

Derivatives: conquer-able , adj., conquerable- 
ness, n., conquer-ing, adj., conquer-ing-ly, adv., 
conqueror (q.v.) 

conqueror, n. — ME. conquereour, fr. OF. con- 
quer eor, fr. conquerre, ‘to conquer’. See prec. 
word and agential suff. -or. 
conquest, n. — ME., partly fr. OF. conquest (F. 
conquet), ‘acquisition’, partly fr. OF. conqueste 
(F. conquet e), ‘acquisition, conquest’. These 
words prop, are the masc., resp. fem. pp. of OF. 
conquerre, and derive fr. VL. * conquaesitus , 
resp. *conquaesita (corresponding to L. con- 
quisitus, conquisita ), pp. of *conquaerere. See 
conquer and cp. conquistador, 
conquian, n., a card game with two players. — 
Fr. Sp. icon quiertl , ‘with whom?’ Sp. con derives 
fr. L. cum , ‘with’; see 1 st con-. Sp. quien comes fr. 
L. quern, acc. of quis, ‘who’ ; see who. Cp. cooncan. 
conquistador, n., a conqueror, applied esp. to the 
Spanish conquerors of Mexico and Peru. — Sp„ 
fr. conquistar, ‘to conquer’, fr. VL. conquistare, 
fr. L. conquisitus, pp. of conquirere , ‘to seek for’ ; 
see conquer. L. conquisitus stands for * con- 
quae sit us. For the change of Latin ae (in quae- 
situs) to i (in con-quisitus) see acquire and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Conrad, masc. PN. — G. Konrad or F. Conrade , 
fr. OHG. Kuonrat, which is compounded of 
kuon, ‘bold’, and rat, ‘counsel*; hence Conrad 
lit. means ‘bold in counsel’. See keen and rede, 
consanguine, adj., consanguineous. — F. con- 
sanguin , fr. L. consanguineus. See next word, 
consanguineous, adj., of the same blood; having 
the same ancestor. — L. consanguineus, ‘of the 
same blood, related by blood’, fr. con- and san- 
guineus, ‘of blood’, fr. sanguis, gen. sanguinis, 
‘blood’. See sanguine and cp. sanguineous.. For 
E. - ous , as corresponding to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivative: consanguineous-ly, adv. 
consanguinity, n., blood relationship. — F. cot 1 - 
sanguiniti , fr. L. consanguinitatem , acc. of con- 
sanguinitas, ‘blood relationship’, fr. consangui- 
neus. See prec. word and -Ity. 
conscience, n. — ME., fr. E. conscience , fr. L. 
conscientia , ‘consciousness, knowledge, feeling, 
sense’, lit. ‘knowledge shared with another’, fr. 
consciens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of conscire, ‘to 
be conscious of’, fr. con- and scire, ‘to know’ ; 
see science. L. conscientia is prob. a loan trans- 
lation of Gk. cruveiS^au;, ‘consciousness, con- 
scientiousness’, lit. ‘knowledge shared with an- 
other’. 

Derivatives: conscience-less , adj., conscience- 
less-ly, adv., conscience-less-ness , n. 
conscientious, adj. — F. consciencieux (fem. con- 
sciencieuse), fr. ML. conscientiosus, fr. L. con- 
scientia. See conscience and -ous. 

Derivatives : conscientious-ly, adv. , conscientious- 
ness, n. 

conscious, adj. — L. conscius, ‘knowing, aware 
of’, fr. con- and scire, ‘to know’. Cp. L. nescius , 
inscius, ‘not knowing’, which are analogously 
formed, and see science. 

Derivatives : conscious-ly , adv., conscious-ness, n. 
conscribe, tr. v. — L. conscribere. See next word, 
conscript, adj. and n. — L. cdnscriptus, pp. of 
conscribere, ‘to write together, draw up, list, 
enrol*, fr. con- and scribere, ‘to write’. See 
scribe. 

conscript, tr. v. — Back formation fr. conscrip- 
tion (q.v.) The more correct form is conscribe (fr. 
L. conscribere). Cp. the verbs describe , inscribe, 
prescribe , subscribe , which have no collateral 
forms ending in -script. 

conscription, n. — L. conscriptio , gen. -dnis, ‘a 
writing together, a levying of troops’, fr. cdn- 
scriptus, pp. of conscribere. See prec. word 

and -ion. 

Derivative: conscription-al, adj. 
consecrate, adj. — L. ednseerdtus, pp. of ednse- 
crare, ‘to devote as sacred, dedicate, consecrate’, 
fr. con- and saerdre, ‘to set apart as sacred, to 
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hallow, consecrate’. See sacred and adj. suff. 
-ate. For the change of Latin & (in sdcrare) to i 
(in con-secrare) see accent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

consecrate, tr. and intr. v. — L. consecratus, pp. 
of consecrare. See consecrate, adj. 

Derivatives: consecrat-ed, adj., consecrat-ed- 
ness , n., consecration (q.v.), consecrat-ive, adj., 
consecrator (q.v.) 

consecration, n. — L. consecration gen. -onis, fr. 
consecratus , pp. of consecrare . See consecrate, 
adj., and -ion. 

consecrator, n. — Late L., ‘one who consecrates’, 
fr. L. consecratus , pp. of consecrare. See con- 
secrate, adj., and agential suff. -or. 
consectary, adj., that which follows logically (06- 
sol.) — L. consectarius , fr. consectari , ‘to follow 
after eagerly’, freq. of consequi (pp. *cdnsectus, 
conse cut us), ‘to follow up, go after’, fr. con- and 
sequin ‘to follow’. See sequel and -ary and cp. 
sect, consequent. Cp. also next word. 

Derivative : consectary , n. 
consecution, n. — L. consecution gen. -onis, fr. 
consecutus, pp. of consequi , ‘to follow up, go 
after, attend’, fr. con- and sequi , ‘to follow’. See 
sequel and -tion and cp. consequent, 
consecutive, adj. and n. — F. consecutifi fem. con- 
secutive), a learned word derived fr. L. conse- 
cutus , pp. of consequi. See sequel and -ive and 
cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: consecutive-ly , adv., consecutive- 
ness, n. 

consenescence, n., the process of growing old to- 
gether. — Formed with suff. -ence fr. L. con- 
sene seer e, ‘to grow old together’, fr. con- and 
senescere , ‘to grow old’, an inchoative formed 
fr. senex, gen. senis, ‘old’. See senile, 
consensual, adj. — See next word and adj. suff. 
-al. 

consensus, n., agreement. — L., ‘agreement, ac- 
cordance, unanimity’, fr. consensus , pp. of con- 
sen tire. See consent, v. 

consent, intr. v. — OF. (= F.) consentir , fr. L. 
consentire , ‘to feel together, agree, accord’, fr. 
con- and sentire (pp. sens us), ‘to feel’. See sense. 
Derivatives : consent-er, n., consent-ing , adj., con- 
sent -ing-ly, adv., consent-ing-ness, n., consent -ive, 
adj., consent-ive-ly, adv., consent-ive-ness, n. 
consent, n. — OF. consente , fr. consentir. See 
consent, v. 

Derivatives: consent-ful , adj., consent-ful-ly, adv. 
consentaneity, n., agreement. — Formed with 
suff. -ity fr. L. consentaneus. See next word, 
consentaneous, adj., agreeing. — L. consentaneus , 
‘agreeing with something’, fr. consentire. See 
consent, v., and -aneous. 

Derivatives: consentaneous-ly , adv., consenta - 
neous-ness, n. 

consentience, n., agreement. — Formed fr. next 
word with suff. -ce. 

consentient, adj., agreeing. — L. consentiens , gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of consentire. See consent, v„ 
and -ent. 

Derivative: consentient-ly , adv. 
consentment, n. — OF. consentement, fr. con- 
sentir. See consent, v., and -ment. 
consequence, n. — F. consequence, fr. L. conse - 
quentia , fr. ednsequens , gen. -entis, pres. part, 
of consequi. See next word and -ence. 
consequent, adj. — L. ednsequens , gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of ednsequi, ‘to follow up, go after, 
attend’. See consecution and -ent. 

Derivatives: consequent ,*n., consequent-ly , adv. 
and conj. 

consequential, adj. — Formed with suff. -ial fr. 
L. consequentia. See consequence. 

Derivatives: consequential-ity , n., consequential- 
ly , adv., consequent ial-ness, n. 
conservable, adj. — L. conservabilis, ‘that which 
can be conserved’, fr. cdnservdre. Seeconserve,v., 
and -able. 

conservancy, n. — Formed from the verb con- 
serve with suff. -ancy. 

conservation, n. — ME., fr. L. cdnservdiid, gen. 
-onis, ‘a keeping, preserving, conserving’, fr. 
conservdtus , pp. of conservare. See conserve, v., 
and -ation. 

Derivatives: conservation-al, adj., conservation- 



ist, n. 

conservatism, n. — Short for conservativism. See 
conservative and -ism. 

conservative, adj. — ME., fr. MF. conservatif 
(fem. conservative ), fr. L. conservdtus, pp. of 
conservare. See conserve, v., and -ative. 
Derivative: conservative , n. 
conservatoire, n., a school of music. — F., fr. It. 
conservator io, orig. ‘orphanage’, fr. ML. con - 
servatorium, ‘a place for preserving’, fr. L. cdn- 
servdre, ‘to preserve’ (the first Italian musical 
schools were orphanages). See conserve, v., and 
cp. conservatory. 

conservator, n. — ME. conservatour , fr. MF. 
(= F.) conservateur , fr. L. conservdtdrem, acc. of 
conservator, ‘a keeper, preserver’, fr. cdnservdre . 
See conserve, v., and agential suff. -or. 
conservatory, n. , a school of music. — ML. conser- 
vator ium. See conservatoire and subst. suff. -ory. 
conserve, tr. v. — F. conserver, fr. L. cdnservdre, 
‘to save, keep, protect’, fr. con- and servdre, ‘to 
save, deliver, preserve, protect’, which is prob. 
cogn. with Avestic haraiti, haurvaiti , ‘takes care 
of, protects’, haurva, ‘protecting’. Gk. rjpoj<; (for 
*T)p<of-o^), ‘hero*, lit. ‘defender, protector’, "Hpa 
(for *''Hpfa), ‘Hera’, lit. ‘defendress, protectress’, 
and perh. also with oppuvo^, ‘the sage plant’, lit. 
‘the saving plant’ (for sense development cp. 
L. salvia, ‘the sage plant’, fr. salvdre, ‘to save’ ; 
see Salvia and sage, the plant). See hero and cp. 
observe, preserve, reserve. L. servus, ‘slave’, ser- 
vire, ‘to serve’, are not rel. to servdre. 
Derivatives: conserve , n. (q.v.), conserv-er, n. 
conserve, n. — F., ‘preserved fruit’, fr. conserver, 
‘to preserve, keep, maintain’, fr. L. cdnservdre. 
See conserve, v. 

consider, tr. v. — ME. consideren , fr. MF.(= F.) 
considered fr. L. considerdre, ‘to look at closely, 
observe, contemplate, meditate’, orig. ‘to ob- 
serve the stars’, fr. con- and sidus, gen. sideris , 
‘star’. See sidereal and cp. desiderate, desire. 
Derivatives: consider-ed, adj., consider-er , n., 
consider-ing, prep., consider-ing-ly, adv. 
considerable, adj. — ML. cOnsiderabilis (whence 
also F. considerable ), fr. L. considerdre . See 
prec. word and -able. Derivatives: considerable- 
ness, n., considerabl-y, adv. 
considerate, adj. — L. ednsiderdtus, pp. of con- 
sider are. See consider and adj. suff. -ate. Deriv- 
atives: consider ate -ly, adv., considerate- ness, n. 
consideration, n. — F. consideration , fr. L. con- 
siderationem, acc. of consideratio , ‘considera- 
tion, contemplation, reflection’, fr. ednsiderdtus , 
pp. of considerdre . See consider and -ation. 
consign, tr. v. — F. consigner , fr. L. cons ignore, 
‘to mark with a seal, to subscribe, attest, cer- 
tify’, fr. con- and signore, ‘to set a mark upon, 
mark’, fr. signum, ‘a mark’. See sign. 
Derivatives: consign-able , adj., consignation 
(q.v.), consign-ee, n., consign-er , n., consign- 
ment, n., consign-or , n. 

consignation, n. — L. cdnsignatio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
written proof, document’, fr. ednsigndtus, pp. 
of consignare. See prec. word and -ion. 
consilience, n., concurrence, coincidence. — Lit. 
‘a jumping together’ ; formed from next word 
with suff. -ce. 

consilient, adj., concurring, coincident. — Formed 
on analogy of resilient (q.v.) fr. con- and satire , 
‘to leap*. 

consist, intr. v. — L. consistere, ‘to stand still, 
stop, halt, endure, subsist’, fr. con- and sistere , 
‘to cause to stand, put, place; to stand still, 
stand*, from the reduplicated base of stare, ‘to 
stand’. See assist and cp. words there referred to. 
consistence, consistency, n. — ML. ednsistentia 
(whence also F. consistance), fr. L. consistens, 
gen. -entis. See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
consistent, adj. — L. consistens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of consistere. See consist and -ent. 
Derivative: consistent-ly, adv. 
consistory, n., i) a council chamber; 2) the papal 
senate. — ONF. consist one, fr. Late L. edn- 
sistdrium , ‘place of assembly; place where the 
emperor’s council met’ (whence also OF., F. 
consistoire), fr. L. consistere. See consist and 
subst. suff. -ory. Derivative: consistori-al, adj. 
consociate, tr. and intr. v., to associate together. 



— L. consociatus, pp. of consociare, ‘to associate 
with’, fr. con- and socidre, ‘to join together, as- 
sociate’, fr. socius, ‘companion’. See social and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. associate, dissociate, 
consociate, n. — L. consociatus , pp. of consociare. 
See consociate, v. 

consociation, n. — L. consocidtid , gen. -onis, fr. 
consociatus, pp. of consociare. See consociate, 
v., and -ion. 

consolation, n. — F., fr. L. consdldtidnem, acc. of 
consdlatio , fr. consolatus, pp. of cdnsolari. See 
console, v., and -ation. 

consolatory, adj. — L. cdnsolatorius , ‘pertaining 
to consolation’, fr. consolatus , pp. of cdnsdlari . 
See console and adj. suffixes -ate and -ory. 
Derivatives: consolatori-ly, adv., consolatori- 
ness , n. 

console, tr. v., to comfort. — F. consoler, fr. L. 
cdnsolari , ‘to console, comfort, encourage’, fr. 
con- and solari, ‘to comfort’. See solace and cp. 
disconsolate. 

Derivatives: consol-able , adj., consolatory (q.v.), 
consol-er, n. 

console, n., 1) a bracket supporting a shell, cor- 
nice, etc.; 2) a console table; 3) cabinet of an 
organ, radio or phonograph. — F., ‘console, 
console table’, prob. a blend of consoler , ‘to 
comfort’, and consolider , ‘to strengthen, make 
firm, consolidate’. See console, v., and conso- 
lidate. 

consoiidant, adj., tending to heal; n., a consoli- 
dating agent (med.) — L. consoliddns, gen. -an- 
tis, pres. part, of consolidare. See next word 
and -ant. 

consolidate, tr. v., 1) to make solid; 2) to unite; 
intr. v., 1) to become solid ; 2) to unite. — L. con- 
solidate, pp. of consolidare, ‘to make quite firm 
or solid’, fr. con- and solidare, ‘to make firm or 
solid’, fr. solidus , ‘firm, solid’. See solid and cp. 
console, n. Cp. also consound. 

Derivative: consolidat-ed, adj. 
consolidate, adj., consolidated. — L. cdnsoliddtus, 
pp. of consolidare . See consolidate, v. 
consolidation, if. — Late L. consolidate, -onis, 
fr. L. cdnsoliddtus , pp. of consolidare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

consols, n. pi. — Abbreviation of Consolidated 
Annuities, British government securities, 
consolute, adj., mutually soluble ( chem .) — Late 
L. consolutus , ‘dissolved together’, pp. of *con- 
solvere, fr. con- and L. solvere, ‘to loosen, untie, 
dissolve’. See solve and cp. absolute, dissolute, 
resolute. 

consomme, n., a clear, rich soup. — F., prop. pp. 
of consommer, ‘to consume’, fr. L. consummare, 
‘to accomplish, finish’. See consummate. F. con- 
sommer was influenced in meaning by a con- 
fusion with L. consumere, ‘to consume’ (see 
consume). 

consonance, n. — F., fr. L. consonantia, ‘agree- 
ment, harmony’, fr. ednsondns , gen. -antis. See 
next word and -ce and cp. sonance and words 
there referred to. 

consonant, adj. — OF. (= F.), fr, L. ednsondns, 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of consonare, ‘to sound 
together or at the same time’, fr. con- and so- 
ndre, ‘to sound’. See sonant and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives : consonant-ly, 2 idw. , consonant -ness,n. 
consonant, n. — OF., fr. L. consonantem, acc. of 
ednsondns. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: consonant-al, adj., consonant-ism , 
n., consonant-ly, adv., consonant-ness, n. 
consort, n., a spouse. — F., fr. L. consortem , acc. 
of consors , ‘shaTer, partner, comrade’, lit. 
‘having the same lot’, fr. con- and sors, gen. 
sortis , ‘lot, condition’. See sort, n., and cp. sor- 
cerer, consortium. 

Derivatives: consort, intr. v., consort-able , adj., 
consort-er, n. 

consortium, n., union, association. — L., ‘fellow- 
ship, partnership, society’, fr. consors, gen. con- 
sort is. See prec. word. 

consound, n., a plant supposed to have healing 
qualities; the comfrey. — OF. consolde , con - 
soulde , fr. L. consolida, ‘comfrey’, lit. ‘the 
strengthening plant’, fr. consolidare, ‘to make 
firm or solid’. See consolidate, v. 
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conspecies, n., a fellow species of the same genus. 

— Formed fr. con- and species, 
conspecific, adj., of the same species. — Formed 

fr. con- and specific. 

conspectus, n., a general survey. — L., ‘a looking 
at, sight, view’, fr. conspectus ; pp. of conspicere, 
‘to look at attentively, get sight of’, fr. con- 
and specere, spicere , ‘td look at’. See species and 
cp. aspect and words there referred to. 
conspicuity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 

conspicue . See next word, 
conspicuous, adj. — L. conspicuus, ‘visible, re- 
markable, conspicuous’, fr. conspicere. See con- 
spectus. 

Derivatives: conspicuous-ly, adv., conspicuous- 
ness, n. 

conspiracy, n. — ME. conspiracie , fr. OF. con- 
spiracy , fr. L. conspirare. See conspire and -acy. 
conspirant, adj., conspiring. — F., pres. part, of 
conspirer. See conspire and -ant. 
conspiration, n. (obsol.) — F., fr. L. conspira - 
tionem, acc. of conspirdtid , ‘conspiracy’, fr. con- 
spiratus , pp. of conspirare. See conspire and 
-adon. 

conspirator, n. — L. conspirator , fr. consplratus , 
pp. of conspirare. See next word and -ator. 
conspire, intr. and tr. v. — F. conspirer , fr. L. 
conspirare , ‘to breathe together, agree, act in 
concert, plot together’, fr. con- and splrare, ‘to 
breathe, blow’. See spirit and cp. aspire and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: conspir-er, n., conspir-ing , adj., 
conspir-ing-ly , adv. 

conspue, tr. v., to spit upon in contempt, assail. 

— F. conspuer , ‘to spit upon, despise, to decry 
fr. L. conspuere , ‘to spit upon in contempt’, fr. 
con- and spuere , ‘to spit’. See spew and cp. 
sputum. Cp. also cuspidor. 

constable, n., peace officer. — ME., fr. OF. cone- 
stable (F. connetable), fr. Late L. comes stabuli, 
lit. ‘count of the stable’, fr. L. comes, ‘com- 
panion’, and genitive of L. stabulum , ‘stable’. 
See count, ‘title of nobility’, and stable, 
‘stall’. 

constabulary, adj., pertaining to a constable; n., 
police. — ML. constabularius , ‘pertaining to 
a constable’, fr. conestabulus, cons tab ulus, ‘con- 
stable’, fr. Late L. comes stabuli. See constable 
and adj. suff. -ary. 

Constance, fern. PN. — Lit. ‘constancy, firm- 
ness’, fr. L. constantia. See next word, 
constancy, n. — L. constantia , ‘steadfastness, 
firmness, constancy’, fr. constans , gen. -antis. 
See next word and -cy and cp. Constance, 
constant, adj. — ME., fr. F. constant , fr. L. con- 
stantem, acc. of constans, ‘firm, steadfast, un- 
changeable, stable, constant’, pres. part, of 
constare , ‘to stand firm, last, endure, preserve, 
be settled, be certain, be evident’, lit. ‘to stand 
together’, fr. con- and stare, ‘to stand’. See state 
and -ant and cp. cost. 

Derivatives : constant, n., constant-ly , adv. 
Constant, masc. PN. — L. Constans, lit. ‘firm, 
steadfast, constant’. See prec, word. 
Constantine, masc. PN. — F., fr. L. Constan - 
tinus, a derivative of constans , gen. constant is. 
See constant and -ine (representing L. -inus) and 
cp. prec. word. 

Constantinian, adj., pertaining to the Roman em- 
peror Constantine the Great or his period (306- 
337). — For the ending see suff. -ian. 
constellate, tr. and intr. v., to form into a con- 
stellation; adj., constellated. — Late L. con- 
stellate, ‘starred, studded with stars’, fr. con- 
and L. stellate , ‘starred’, pp. of stellare. See 
stellate. 

constellation, n. — Late L. cdnstellatio, ‘a col- 
lection of stars’, fr. constellate. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

consternate, tr. v. — L. consternate, pp. of con- 
sterndre. See next word and verbal suff. -ate. 
consternation, n., dismay. — F., fr. L. consterna - 
tionem , acc. of consterndtio , ‘confusion, dis- 
may, consternation', fr. consternatus , pp. of con- 
sternate , ‘to stretch upon the ground, overcome, 
confuse, alarm, dismay’, which is prob. formed 
fr. consternere , ‘to throw down, prostrate, deject’, 
fr. con- and sternere, ‘to spread out’. See stratum. 



constipate, tr. v. — L. constipate , pp. of con- 
stipate , ‘to pres*s closely together’, fr. con- and 
stipdre, ‘to press together, stuff, cram’. See 
stipate and cp, costive. 

constipation, n. — L. constipatid, gen. -onis, ‘a 
pressing together’, fr. constipatus , pp. of con- 
stipare. See prec. word and -ion. 
constituency, n. — Formed fr. constituent on anal- 
ogy of regency, etc. ; first used by Macauley. 
constituent, adj. — L. constituens, gen. - entis , 
pres. part, of constituere. See next word and -ent. 
Derivatives: constituent, n., const it uent-ly, adv. 
constitute, tr. v. — L. constitute, pp. of consti- 
tuere, ‘to cause to stand, set, put, place, set up, 
erect, establish, bring about, appoint, consti- 
tute', fr. con- and statuere , ‘to cause to stand, 
place, set up’. See statute and cp. words there 
referred to. For the change of Latin d (in sta- 
tuere) to. / (in con-stituere) see abigeat and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: constitution (q.v.), const it ut-ive, 
adj. and n., constitut-ive-Iy, adv., const it ut-ive- 
ness, n. 

constitution, n. — F., fr. L. constitutidnem, acc. 
of const it ut id, ‘constitution, disposition, nature’, 
fr. constitute, pp. of constituere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

Derivatives: constitution-al, adj. and n., consli- 
tution-al-ism, n., const it ution-al-ist, n., constitu- 
tion-al-ize , tr. v., constitution-al-ly , adv., con- 
st it ution-er, n. 

constitutor, n. — L., ‘an arranger’, fr. constitute , 
pp. of constituere. See constitute and agential 
suff. -or. 

constrain, tr. v., to compel. — ME. constreinen, 
fr. constraindre , constreindre (F. contraindre), 
fr. L. constringere, ‘to draw or bind together, to 
fetter, restrain’, fr. con- and stringere , ‘to bind, 
tie’. Cp. It. costringere , OProveng. costrenher, 
Catal. costrenyer, Sp. constrenir. Port, constr an- 
ger, which all derive fr. L. constringere. See 
stringent and cp. strain, v. Cp. also distrain, re- 
strain and constringe, constrict. 

Derivatives: constrain-ed, adj., const rain-ed-ly, 
adv., const rain-ed-ness, n., const rain-er, n., con- 
straining, adj., const rain-ing-ly, adv. 
constraint, n. — OF. constrainte , constreinte (F. 
contrainte ), prop. fern. pp. of constraindre, con- 
streindre (F. contraindre ). See prec. word, 
constrict, tr. v., to draw together. — L. const ric- 
tus, pp. of constringere. See constrain. 
Derivatives : const rict-ed , adj., com friction, con- 
strictive, constrictor (qq.v.) 
constriction, n. — L. cdnstrictio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
drawing or binding together’, fr. cdnst rictus, pp. 
of constringere. See constrain and -tion. 
constrictive, adj. — F. constrictif (fern, constric- 
tive), fr. Late L. constrictive, fr. L. cdnst rictus, 
pp. of constringere. See constrain and -ive. 
constrictor, n. — ModL., fr. L. const rictus, pp. of 
constringere. See constrict and agential suff. -or. 
constringe, tr. v., to constrict. — L. constringere. 
See constrain. 

constringency, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -cy. 

constringent, adj. — L. constringens, gen. -ends, 
pres, part of constringere . See constrain and -ent. 
construable, adj. — Formed fr. construe with 
suff. -able. 

construct, tr. v. — L. constructus, pp. of cdnstru - 
ere, ‘to heap or pile together, make by piling 
up, make, fabricate, join together’, fr. con- and 
struere, ‘to pile up, build, construct’. See struc- 
ture and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
construe, which is a doublet of construct. 
Derivatives: construct , n., construct-er, n., con- 
struction (q.v.), constructive (q.v.), construct- 
or, n. 

construction, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. construc- 
tionem, acc. of constructed, ‘a joining together’, 
fr. constructs s, pp. of construere. See prec. word 
and -ion and cp. destruction. 

Derivatives: construction-al, adj., constructional- 
ly, adv,, construction-ism, n. 
constructive, adj. . — ML. constructive , fr. L. con- 
structus, pp. of construere, ‘to join together’. 
See construct and -ive. 

Derivatives: construct ive-ly, adv., construct i ve- 



tjess , n., constructiv-ism , n., constr uctiv-ist, n. 
construe, tr. and intr. v, — L. construere , ‘to join 
together’; a doublet of construct (q.v.) 
Derivatives: construe, n.; constru-er, n. 
consubstantial, adj., having the same substance. 

— Eccles. L. consubstantialis, fr. con- and L. 
substantial is, ‘pertaining to the substance or 
essence’, fr. substantia. See substance and -ial. 

consubstantiality, n. — Eccles. L. cdnsubstanti- 
alitas, fr. consubstantialis. See prec. word and -ity. 
consubstantiate, tr. v., to unite in one substance. 

— Eccles. L. consubstantiate , pp. of consub- 
stantiare. See con- and substantiate. 

consubstantiation, n. — Eccles. L. cdnsubstantiatio, 
gen. -onis, fr. consubstantiate, pp. of consub- 
stantidre. See prec. word and -ion and cp. sub- 
stantiation. 

consuetude, n., custom. — OF., fr. L. consuetudd, 
fr. consuete, pp. of consuescere, ‘to accustom, 
inure, habituate’. See custom and -tude and cp. 
assuetude. 

consuetudinary, adj., customary. — Late L. con- 
suetudindrie, fr. L. consuetudd, gen. -tudinis. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: consuetudinary, n. 
consul, n. — L. consul , ‘either of the two chief 
magistrates of the Roman state’. This word 
prob. meant orig. ‘convener, convoked , and is 
rel. to consulere, ‘to take counsel, deliberate’. 
See consult. 

consular, adj. — L. consular is, fr. consul. See prec. 
word and -ar. 

consularity, n., the office of a consul. — Late L. 
consularitds, ‘the office of a consul’, fr. L. con- 
sular is. See prec. word and -ity. 
consulate, n. — L. consulate , ‘the office of a con- 
sul, consulate’, fr. consul. See consul and subst. 
suff. -ate. 

consult, tr. and intr. v. — F. consulter, fr. L. con- 
sult are, ‘to take the advice of, consult; to con- 
sider maturely, weigh, ponder', freq. formed fr. 
consult e, pp. of consulere, ‘to take counsel ; to 
consider, reflect, deliberate’. The verb consulere 
orig. meant ‘to call or gather together’, as in 
consulere sendtum, ‘to call together the senate’, 
whence ‘to ask the advice of, or to consult, the 
senate’. The origin of consulere is uncertain. In 
consideration of its original meaning, it is perh. 
formed fr. con- and I.-E. base *sel-, ‘to take, 
seize’ ; see Thumeysen in Indogermanische For- 
schungen, 21, 180. See sell and cp. consul, 
counsel. 

Derivatives: consultant, consultation (qq.v.), 
consult-ative, consult-atory, adjs., consult-ee, n., 
consult-er, n., consult-ing , adj., consult-ive, adj., 
consul t-ive-ly, adv. 

consult, n., the act of consulting; consultation 
(i now rare). — L. consultum , prop. neut. pp. of 
consulere . See consult, v. 

consultant, n. — L. consul tans, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of consultare. See consult and -ant. 
consultation, n. — L. cdnsultdtio, gen. -onis 
(either directly or through the medium of F. 
consultation), fr. consultdte, pp. of consultare . 
See consult, v., and -ation. 
consume, tr. and intr. v. — OF. consumer, fr. L. 
consumere , ‘to take entirely, eat, devour, con- 
sume, destroy’, fr. con- and sumere, ‘to take up’, 
which is compounded of sub- and emere, ‘to 
take’. See assume and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: consum-able, adj. and n., consum- 
ed- ly, adv., consum-er, n., consum-ing, adj., con- 
sum- ing-ly, adv., consum-ing-ness , n. 
consummate, adj., consummated; complete, per- 
fect. — L. consummate, pp. of consummare, 
‘to accomplish, finish, complete’, fr. con- and 
summe, ‘the highest, topmost’. See summit and 
adj. suff, -ate and cp. consomme 
Derivative: consummate-ly, adv. 
consummate, tr. v., to complete; to achieve. — 
L. consummate, pp. of consummare. See prec. 
word and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: consummation (q.v.), consummat- 
ive, adj., consummat-ive-ly , adv., consummat - 
ive-ness, n., consummator (q.v.) 
consummation, n. — OF. (= F.) consommation, 
fr. L. consummat ionem, acc. of consummatio , ‘a 
finishing, completing’, fr. consummate, pp. of 
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consummare ; See consummate, v. and. adj., and 
agential suff. -or. 

consummator, n. — Late L. consummator , fr. L. 
consummates, pp. of consummare. See consum- 
mate, v,, and -ion. 

consumption, n. — L. consumptid , gen. -on is, fr. 
consumpte, pp. of consumere. See consume and 
-tion and cp. sumption and words there re- 
ferred to. Derivative: consumption-al , adj. 
consumptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
consumptus, pp. of consumere. See consume. 
Derivatives: consumptive , n., consumptive-ly , 
adv., consumptive-ness, n., consumptiv-ity, n. 
Consus, n., an ancient Roman god of the earth 
and of agriculture (Roman mythol.) — L. 
Consus, a contracted form of conditus, ‘concealed, 
hidden’, pp. of condere. See abscond and cp. 
words there referred to. 

contabescence, n., a wasting away; atrophy. — 
Formed from next word with suff. -ce. 
contabescent, adj., wasting away; atrophied. — 
L. contabescens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of con- 
tabescere, ‘to waste away’, fr. con- and tdbe- 
scere , ‘to melt gradually, waste or pine away, 
decay’, inchoative of tdbere, ‘to melt, waste 
away, be consumed’. See tabes and -escent and 
cp. tabescent. 

contact, n. — L. cont actus, ‘a touching contact’, 
fr. cont act us, pp. of contingere , ‘to touch close- 
ly’, fr. con- and tangere , ‘to touch’. See tact. 
Derivatives : contact , tr.v., contact-or, n. ( electr .) 
con tactual, adj. — Formed fr. contact on analogy 
of words like factual , actual . Cp. tactual. 
Derivative: cont actually, adv. 
contadino, n., an Italian peasant. — It., ‘peasant’, 
fr. contado , ‘peasantry’, fr. L. comitates , ‘escort, 
retinue, court, a company’, fr. comitdtus , pp. of 
comitari, ‘to accompany’. See county, 
contagion, n. — F., fr. L. contagionem, acc. of 
con tag id, ‘a touching contact; contagion, in- 
fection’, formed fr. con- and tag-, extension 
degree of tag-, the stem of tangere, ‘to touch’. 
See tangent and -ion and cp. contaminate. 
Derivative: contagion-ed , adj. 
contagious, adj. — ME., fr. OF. contagieus (F. 
contagieux), fr. Late L. contagiosus , fr. L. con- 
tag id. See contagion. Derivatives: contagious- 
ly , adv., contagious-ness, n. 
contain, tr. v. — ME. conteinen , fr. OF. (= F.) 
contien-, pres. sing, stem of contenir, fr. VL. 
*con-tenire, which corresponds to L. continire , 
‘to hold together, hold fast, preserve, retain, 
confine, restrain’, fr. con- and tenere , ‘to hold’. 
See tenable and cp. contango, content, continent. 
Cp. also abstain. Derivative : contain-er , n. 
contaminable, adj. — L. contdmindbilis , ‘that 
which may be polluted’, fr. contaminare. See 
next word and -able. 

contaminate, tr. v., to render impure. — L. con- 
tdmindtus , pp. of contaminare , ‘to bring into 
contact, mingle, blend together; to defile, stain, 
contaminate’, fr. *contdmen , gen. *contaminis, 
‘contagion’, which stands for *con-tag-s-men 
and is formed fr. con- and *tag~, the stem of tan- 
gere, ‘to touch’. See tangent, -men and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. contagion, 
contamination, n. — L. contdmindtio, gen. -onis, 
‘a polluting, defilement, contamination’, fr. con- 
taminates, pp. of contaminare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

contango, n., interest paid to postpone payment, 
the opposite of backwardation ( London Stock 
Exchange). — Of uncertain origin; possibly 
identical with Sp. contengo , ‘I contain, refrain, 
restrain, check, detain’, inf. contener , fr. L. con- 
tinue. See contain. 

conte, n., story, tale. — F., etymologically the 
same word as compte, ‘account, reckoning’, fr. 
Late L. computus, fr. L. computare, ‘to sum up, 
reckon’, fr. com- and putdre , ‘to think’. See 
compute and cp. count, ‘to reckon’. For sense 
development cp. OE. tellan, ‘to reckon, calcu- 
late’, later used in the sense of ‘to narrate’ (see 
tell)\ cp. also the verbs recount and re-count 
contemn, tr. v., to scorn. — L. contemnere , ‘to 
despise, scorn’, fr. con- and temnere, ‘to slight, 
scorn, despise, disdain’, which is of uncertain 
origin. It. possibly stands for *temb-nere and 



orig. meant ‘to tread with one’s feet’, and is cogn. 
with Gk. aT^pPetv, ‘to crush with the feet, 
handle roughly, misuse’, ON. stappa (for *stam- 
pa), OHG. stampfon , stapfon, ‘to pound in a 
mortar’; see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, pp. 
657-658 s.v. temnere. See stamp, v., and cp. 
contempt. 

Derivatives: contemn-er, n., contemn-ing , adj., 
contemn-ing-ly, adv. 

contemplate, tr. and intr. v. — L. contemplates , 
pp. of con templar e , also contemplari , ‘to survey, 
behold, observe’, fr. con- and templum, ‘an open 
place marked out by the augur for the obser- 
vation of the sky, consecrated place, sanctuary, 
temple’. See temple, ‘place of worship’, and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: contemplat-ing-ly, adv., contem- 
plation (q.v.), contemplative (q.v.) 
contemplation, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. contem - 
pldtionem, acc. of contempldtid, ‘an attentive 
considering, surveying, contemplation’, fr. con- 
templates, pp. of contempldre. See contemplate 
and -ion. 

contemplative, adj. — OF. contemplatif (fem. con- 
templative), fr. L. contemplative, fr. contem- 
plate, pp. of contempldre. See contemplate and 
-ive. 

Derivatives: contemplative-ly , adv., contempla- 
tive-ness, n. 

contemporaneity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. 

L. contemporaneus. See next word, 
contemporaneous, adj. — L. contemporaneus, fr. 
con- and tempus, gen. temporis, ‘time’. See tem- 
poral, ‘pertaining to time’. For E. -ous, as equi- 
valent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: co n temp 0 raneoe-ly , adv., contem- 
poraneousness, n. 

contemporary, adj, — Formed fr. con- and L. 
temporarius, ‘temporary’. See temporal, ‘per- 
taining to time’. 

Derivatives: contemporary , n., contemporari-ly , 
adv., contempor-ari-ness, n. 
contemporize, tr. v., to make contemporary; intr. 
v., to be contemporary. — A hybrid formed on 
analogy of Gk. ouYXP ov ^ etv > ‘ to ^ at the same 
time’, fr. con- (— Gk. crov-), L. tempus, gen. 
temporis, ‘time’ (= Gk. xpovog), and suff. -ize 
(fr.Gk.-fev). 

contempt, n., 1) scorn; 2) disgrace; 3) disrespect 
of court. — L. contempte, ‘a despising, con- 
tempt, scorn’, fr. contempte, pp. of contemnere. 
See contemn. 

contemptibility, n. — Late L. contemptibilitds, fr. 
L. contemptibilis. See next word and -ity. 
contemptible, adj. — L. contemptibilis, ‘worthy of 
scorn’, fr. contempte, pp. of contemnere. See 
contemn and -ible. 

Derivatives: contemptible-ness, n., contemptibl- 
y , adv. 

contemptuous, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. 
L. contempte, ‘scorn’. See contempt. 
Derivatives: contemptuoe-ly , adv., contemp- 
tuousness, n. 

contend, intr. v., to struggle, fight; to argue; 
tr. v., to assert. — OF, contendre, fr. L. con- 
tender e, ‘to stretch out, exert, strive’, fr. con- 
and tendere, ‘to stretch’. See tend, ‘to move in a 
certain direction’. 

Derivatives: contend-er, h., contend-ing, adj., 
contend-ing-ly, adv. 

content, usually pi. : contents, n. — L. content um, 
neut. pp. of continere, ‘to contain’. See contain, 
content, adj. — F., fr. L. contente, pp. of con- 
tinere, ‘to contain’. See contain and cp. prec. 
word. F. content orig. meant ‘bounded in one’s 
desires’, whence arose the meaning ‘having no 
more desires’, i.e. ‘satisfied’. 

Derivatives: content , n., state of being content, 
content-ly, adv., content-ness, n. 
content, tr. v., to make content. — F. contenter, 
fr. Late L. contentare, fr. L. content us. See con- 
tent, adj. 

Derivatives : content-ed, adj., content-ed-ly, adv., 
content-edness, n., content-ment , n. 
contention, n., 1) controversy; 2) point. — F., fr. 
L. contentidnem, acc. of contentid, ‘a stretching, 
straining, striving, strife’, fr. contente , pp. of 
contendere. See contend and -ion. 



Derivative: contention-al, adj. 
contentious, adj. — F. contentieux (fem. con - 
tentieuse), fr. L. contentiosus, ‘contentious, ob- 
stinate, disputatious’, fr. contentid. See prec. 
word and -ous. 

Derivatives: content ious-ly, adv., contentioe - 
ness, n. 

conterminal, adj., conterminous. — - ML. conter- 
minalis , fr. L. conterminus. See next word and 
adj. suff. -al. 

conterminous, adj., having the same boundary. — 
L. conterminus, ‘bordering upon, neighboring* 
fr. con- and terminus, ‘boundary’. See terminus. 
Derivatives: conterminous-ly , adv., contermi- 
nous-ness, n. 

contessa, n., countess. — It., fem. of conte , 
‘count’, fr. L. comitem, acc. of comes, ‘compan- 
ion’. See count, ‘title of nobility’, and -ess. 
contest, tr. and intr. v. — F. contester, fr. L. con - 
testari, ‘to call to witness’ (esp. in the legal term 
contestari litem, ‘to introduce a lawsuit by cal- 
ling witnesses, to bring an action’), fr. con- and 
testari, ‘to be a witness, bear witness, testify’, 
fr. testis, ‘witness’. See testament and cp. attest, 
detest. 

Derivatives: contest , n., contestant (q.v.), con- 
testation (q.v.), contest-er, n., conte st-ing-ly , adv. 
contestant, n. — F., pres. part, of contester, fr. 

L. contestari. See prec. word and -ant. 
contestation, n. — F., fr. L. contestationem, acc. 
of contestatio, ‘an attesting, testimony’, fr. con- 
te status, pp. of contestari. See contest and -ation 
and cp. attestation, detestation, 
context, n. — L. context us, ‘a joining together, 
connection’, fr. contexte, pp. of contexere , ‘to 
weave, join together, interweave, unite’, fr. con- 
and texere, ‘to weave’. See text, 
contextual, adj. — Formed fr. prec. word with 
adj. suff. -al; first used by Coleridge. Cp. 
textual. 

Derivative: context ual-ly, adv. 
contexture, n. — F., fr. L. contextus, pp. of con- 
texere. See context and cp. texture, 
contignation, n., a framing together of beams and 
boards. — L. contigndtio , gen. -onis, fr. con- 
tiguous, pp. of contignare, ‘to furnish with 
beams’, fr. con- and tignum , ‘beam’, which is of 
uncertain origin. It stands perh. for *tegnom, 
and is cogn. with Arm. t'akn, ‘cudgel, club’, 
Lett, stega, ‘rod, pole, perch’, Russ, stozar of 
s.m., OE. staca, ‘stake’. See stake and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ation. 
contiguity, n. — F. contiguity, fr. contigu , ‘con- 
tiguous’, fr. L. contiguus. See next word and 
-ity. 

contiguous, adj., 1) touching; 2) near. — L. con- 
tigue, ‘bordering upon, neighboring, conti- 
guous’, lit. ‘touching’, which stands for *con- 
tag-uus, fr. con- and *tag-, the stem of tangere, 
‘to touch’. See tangent and cp. contingent. For 
the change of Latin d to t in the second element 
of compounds see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -e, 
see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: contiguoe-ly, adv., contiguous - 
ness, n. 

continence, n. — F., fr. L. continents, ‘a holding 
in’, fr. continens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of con- 
tinire. See contain and -ence and cp. counte- 
nance, which is a doublet of continence. 
continent, adj. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. continent em, 
acc. of continens , pres. part, of continire , ‘to 
hold together, retain’, fr. con- and tenire, ‘to 
hold*. See contain and -ent. For the change of 
Latin e (in tinire) to i (in con-tinere) see absti- 
nence and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative : continent-ly, adv. 
continent, n. — L. continens, short for terra con - 
tinens , ‘the mainland, continent’, lit. ‘the land 
that holds together’, pres. part, of continere, 
hence derivatively the same word as continent, 
adj. (q.v.) Cp. F. continent, n., shortened fr. ear- 
lier terre continente, literal rendering of L. terra 
continens. 

Derivatives: continent-al , adj. and n., continent- 
alism , -ist (qq.v.), continent-al-ity, n. 
continentalism, n. — A hybrid formed fr. L. con- 
tains (see continent) and the suffixes -al (fr. L. 
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-alis) and -ism (fr. Gk. -ia[x 6 o). 
contingency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

contingent, adj., i) happening by chance; 2) de- 
pendent on. — L. con t ingens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of contingere , ‘to touch on all sides, take 
hold of, border upon, be related to, happen’, fr. 
con- and t anger e, ‘to touch’. See tangent. The 
change of Latin d (in t anger e) to i (in con-ting ere) 
is due to the Latin phonetic law accoi ling to 
which in the unaccented closed radical syllable 
of the second element of compounds, original 
d followed by ng becomes f. Cp. impinge , in- 
fringe . 

Derivatives: contingent , n., contingent-ly, adv. 
continual adj. — ME. continue /, fr. OF. (= F.) 
continue l, fr. continu , ‘continuous’, fr. L. con- 
tin uus. See continuous and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: continual-ity , n., continual-ly, adv., 
continual-ness , n. 

continuance, n. — OF., fr. continuant. See next 
word and -ce. 

continuant, adj., continuing (obsol.) — F. con- 
tinuant, fr. L. continuanlem , acc. of continuous , 
pres. part, of continudre . See continue and -ant. 
Derivative: continuant, n., that which continues, 
continuation, n. — F., fr. L. continuationem , acc. 
of continudtid , fr. continuajtus , pp. of continudre. 
See continue and -ation. 

continuative, adj. — Late L. continudtivus , ‘serv- 
ing to connect the discourse’, fr. L. continuatus, 
pp. of continudre. See next word and -ative. 
Derivatives: continuative-ly, adv., continuative- 
ness , n. 

continue, intr. and tr. v. — F. continuer , fr. L. 
continudre , ‘to join together, connect, unite, 
make continuous, continue’, fr. continuus. See 
continuous and cp. discontinue. 

Derivatives: continu-ed , adj., continu-ed-ly , adv., 
continu-ed-ness , n., continu-er, n. 
continuity, n. — F. continuity , fr. L. continui- 
tdtem , acc. of continuitas, fr. continuus. See next 
word and -ity. 

continuous, adj. — L. continuus , ‘joining with 
something, hanging together (in space or time), 
uninterrupted’, fr. continere, ‘to hold together’, 
fr. con- and tenere, ‘to hold’. For the change of 
Latin i (in tinere) to 1 (in con-tinere ) see absti- 
nence and cp. words there referred to. For E. 
-ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 
Derivatives: continuous-ly , adv., continuous- 
ness, n. 

continuum, n., a continuous series, a whole. — 
L., neut. of continuus. See continuous, 
contline, n., space between the strands of a rope. 

— Prob. for cantline , fr. cant, ‘slope’, and line, 
conto, n., a million reis. — Port., ‘a million*, fr. 

Late L. computus , ‘a computation’, fr. L. com- 
putare , ‘to sum up, reckon’. See compute, 
contorniate, adj., having a deep furrow round the 
edge. — F., fr. It. contorniato , pp. of contorniare, 
‘to make a circuit, to outline’, fr. contorno. See 
contour and adj. suff. -ate and cp. next word. 
Derivative: contorniate, n. 
contorno, n., contour. — It. See contour and cp. 
prec. word. 

contort, tr. v., to twist, distort. — L. contortus, 
pp. of contorquere , ‘to twist together’, fr. con- 
and torquere, ‘to turn, twist’. See torque and cp. 
distort, extort, retort. 

Derivatives: contort-ed, adj., contort-ed-ly , adv., 
contort-ed-ness , n., contortion (q.v.), contort - 
ive, adj. 

contortion, n. — L. contortio, gen. - onis , ‘a whirl- 
ing round, intertwining’, fr. contortus, pp. of 
contorquere. See contort and -ion and cp. 
torsion. 

Derivatives: contortion-al, adj., contort ion-ate, 
adj., contor-tion-ed, adj., contortion-ist (q.v.) 
contortionist, n., an acrobat who twists his body. 

— See contortion and -ist and cp. distortion-ist. 
contour, n., outline. — F., formed under the in- 
fluence of tour, ‘turn’, fr. It. contorno , ‘circuit, 
outline, contour; fr. contornare , ‘to compass 
about, to outline’, fr. con- and tornare, ‘to turn’ 
(see turn); introduced into English by the diarist 
John Evelyn (1620-1706). 

Derivative: contour , tr. v. 



contourne, adj., turned about (said of an animal; 
her.) — F., pp. of comourner, ‘to turn about*, 
fr. It. contornare. See prec. word, 
contra, adv., prep, and n. — L. contra. See 

contra-. 

contra-, pref. meaning ‘against, opposite to’. — 
L. contra, ‘against, facing, opposite, contrary 
to, opposed to’, prop. abl. fern. sing, of *com- 
tro , which was formed fr. OL. com , ‘with, to- 
gether with’ and -tr, zero degree of the compar. 
suff. -ter-, which appears in L. alter, ‘the other 
(of two)’. Contra orig. denoted the being to- 
gether of two things compared with each other. 
For the first element see com-. For the second 
see -ther and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also counter, adv., contrary, country, and the first 
dement in contrast. 

contraband, n. — F. contrebande, fr. earlier It. 
contrabando (now spelled contrabbando ), fr. 
contra- and bando, ‘proclamation’. See ban, 
‘edict’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: contraband, adj,, contraband-age , 
n., contraband-ery , n., contraband-ism, n., con- 
traband- ist, n. 

contrabass, n., bass viol, double bass (mus.) — 
Formed fr. contra- and bass, 
contraception, n., birth control. — Formed fr. 
contra- and (conception. 

contraceptive, adj., preventing conception. — See 
prec. word and -ive. 

contract, n. — OF. (F. contrat), fr. L. contractus, 
‘a contract, agreement’, fr. contractus, pp. of 
contrahere , ‘to draw together, collect, bring 
about, conclude a bargain, make a contract’, 
fr. con- and trahere, ‘to draw’. See tract, 
contract, tr. and intr. v. — L. contractus, pp. of 
contrahere . See contract, n., and cp. the verb 
abstract and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: contract-ed, adj., contract-ed-ly , 
adv., contract-ed-ness , n., contract-er, n., con- 
tractile (q.v.), contraction (q.v.), contract-ive , 
adj., contract-ive-ly , adv., contract-ive-ness, n., 
contractor (q.v.), contracture (q.v.) 
contractile, adj., 0 having the power of con- 
tracting; 2) producing contraction. — F., fr. 
contracter , ‘to draw together’, fr. L. contractus , 
pp. of contrahere. See contract, n., and -ile. 
contractility, n. — F. contractilite, fr. contractile. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

contraction, n. — F., fr. L. contractionem, acc. of 
contracted, ‘a drawing together’, fr. contractus, 
pp. of contrahere. See contract, n., and -ion. 
Derivative: contraction-al, adj. 
contractor, n. — Late L., fr. L. contractus, pp. of 
contrahere. See contract and agential suff. -or. 
contractual, adj., pertaining to a contract. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. contractus, ‘con- 
tract’. See contract, n. 

Derivative: contractual-ly , adv. 
contracture, n., a condition of permanent con- 
traction of the muscles {med.) — F., fr. L. con- 
tract lira, ‘a drawing together’, fr. contractus , pp. 
of contrahere. See contract, n., and -ure. 
Derivative: contractur-ed, adj. 
contradict, tr. and intr. v. — L. contradict us, pp. 
of contrddicere , ‘to speak against*, fr. contra- 
and dicere , ‘to say*. See diction. 

Derivatives: contradict-er , n., contradiction , 
contradictious (qq.v.), contradict-ive, adj., con- 
tradict-ive-ly, adv., contradict-ive-ness, n. contra- 
dictor, contradictory (qq.v.) 
contradiction, n. — F., fr. L. contradictidnem , 
acc. of contradictio , ‘a reply, objection, counter- 
argument’, lit. ‘a speaking against’, fr. contra- 
dict us, pp. of contrddicere. See contradict and 
-ion. 

contradictious, adj., inclined to contradict. — See 
contradict and -ious. 

Derivatives: contradictiouf-ly , adv., contradic - 
tious-ness , n. 

contradictor, n. — Late L. contradictor , ‘one who 
replies or objects, an opponent*, fr. L. contra- 
dict us, pp. of contrddicere. See contradict and 
agential suff. -or. 

contradictory, adj. — Late L. contradictdrius, 
‘containing a contradiction or objection’, fr. L. 
contradictus , pp. of contrddicere , See contradict 
and adj. suff. -ory. 



Derivatives: contradictory, n., contradictori-ly, 
adv., contradictori-ness, n. 
contradistinct, adj. — Formed fr. contra- and 
distinct. 

Derivatives : contradistinct-ion, n., contradistinct - 
ive, adj., contradistinct-ive-ly, adv., contradis - 
tinct-ly, adv. 

contradistinguish, tr. v. — Formed fr. contra- 
and distinguish. 

contrahent, adj,, contracting. — L. contrahens , 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of contrahere, ‘to make 
a contract’. See contract and -ent and cp. at- 

trahent. 

Derivative: contrahent , n., a contracting party, 
contralto, n., the lowest female voice {mus.) — 
It., compounded of contra , ‘against, opposite 
to’, and alto, ‘high’. See contra- and alto, 
contraposition, n. — Late L. contrdpositio , gen. 
-onis, fr. contrapositus, pp. of contraponere, ‘to 
place opposite’, fr. contra- and L. ponere, ‘to 
put, place’. See position. 

contraption, n., a contrivance ( colloq .) — An in- 
vented word prob. suggested by contrive and 
apt. 

contrapuntal, adj., pertaining to counterpoint 
{mus .) — Formed with adj. suff. -alfr. It. contrap- 
punto , fr. ML, cantus contrapunctus. See coun- 
terpoint. 

contrapuntist, n., one skilled in counterpoint 
(mw^.) It. contrappuntista , fr. contrappunto . 
See prec. word and -ist. 

contrariant, adj., opposed, contrary {rare). — 
OF. (= F.) contrariant , fr. Late L. contrarian- 
tern, acc. of contrarians, pres. part, of contra - 
riare, ‘to oppose, cross, thwart’, fr. L. contrdrius. 

See contrary and -ant. 

contrariety, n. — F. contrariete , fr. Late L. con- 
trarietam , acc. of contrarietds , ‘opposition’, fr. 
L. contrdrius. See contrary and -ity. 
contrarious, adj. — OF. contrarios , fr. ML. con- 
trariosus , fr. L. contrdrius. See contrary and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: contrarious-ly, adv., contrarious- 
ness, n, 

contrariwise, adv. — Compounded of contrary 
and -wise. 

contrary, adj. — ME. contrarie, fr. OF. contrarie , 
contraire (F. contraire ), fr. L. contrdrius, ‘oppo- 
site, contrary, opposed’, fr. contra, ‘against, op- 
posite to’. See contra- and adj. suff. -ary. 
Derivatives: contrary, n. and adv., contrari-ly, 
adv. 

contrast, tr. and intr. v. — F. contraster , ‘to con- 
trast’, refashioned after It. contrastare, fr. OF. 
contrester , ‘to strive against, dispute’, fr. VL. 
* contrastare, ‘to oppose’, fr. L. contra stare , ‘to 
stand against’, fr. contra, ‘against’, and stare, 
‘to stand’. See contra- and state. 

Derivatives: contrast-ive, adj., contrast-ive-ly, 
adv. 

contrast, n. — F., fr. It. contrasto, fr. contrastare. 
See contrast, v. 

contrate, adj., having the teeth at right angles to 
the surface (said of the wheels of a watch). — 
Lit. ‘opposite’, fr. L. contra. See contra- and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

contravallation, n., a chain of fortifications raised 
round an invested place {fort.) — F. contre- 
vallation , fr. contre, ‘against’ (fr. L. contra ), and 
Late L. vallatio, gen. -onis, ‘entrenchment’, fr. 
L. vallare, ‘to surround with a rampart’, fr. val- 
lum, ‘rampart’. See contra-, vallum and -ation 
and cp. circumvallate. 

contravene, tr. v., 1) to oppose; 2) to infringe; 
3) to violate. — F. contrevenir, fr. Late L. contra- 
venire, ‘to oppose’, fr. contra- and venire, ‘to 
come’. See come and cp. venue, ‘arrival’. 
Derivative: contraven-er, n. 
contravention, n. — Formed fr. Late L. contra- 
vent-{um), pp. stem of contravenire. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

contrayerva, n., a tropical American plant C Dor - 
stenia contrayerba ). — Sp. contrayerba , lit. 
‘counter herb’ i.e. ‘antidote for poison’, fr. L. 
contra, ‘against’, and hierba, yerba, ‘herb’. See 
contra- and herb and cp. yerba. 
contretemps, n., a mishap. — F., fr. contre , 
‘against’ (fr.L .contra), and temps (fr.L. tempus). 
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‘time’. See contra- and temporal, ‘pertaining to 
time’, and cp. tempus. 

contribute, tr. and intr. v. — L. contributes, pp. 
of contribuere , ‘to bring together, unite, collect, 
dispose, arrange’, fr. con- and tribuere, ‘to as- 
sign, allot, bestow, give, grant’. See tribute. 
Derivatives: contribution (q.v.), contribut-ive , 
adj., contribut-ive-ly , adv., contribut-ive-ness , n., 
contribut-or, n., contribut-ory , adj. 
contribution, n. — F., fr. Late L. contributiohem , 
acc. of contributio , fr. L. contributes , pp. of con- 
tribuere. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: contribution-al , adj. 
contrite, adj. — OF. (= F.) contrit , fr. L. con- 
tritus, ‘ground, bruised’, pp. of conterere, ‘to 
grind, bruise; to wear away by rubbing’, fr. 
con- and terere, ‘to rub, grind, wear away’. 
Derivatives: contrite-ly, adv., contrite-ness , n. 
contrition, n. — OF. contriciun (F. contrition ), 
fr. L. contritidnem , acc. of contrit id, ‘a grinding, 
bruising, grief, contrition’, fr. contritus , pp. of 
conterere. See prec. word and -ion. 
contrivance, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -ance. 

contrive, tr. and intr. v. — ME. controven , con - 
trueven , contreven y fr. OF. contrueve , 3rd person 
pres, of controver , contreuver (F. controuver ), ‘to 
find out, invent’, fr. con- and OF. trover , ‘to 
compose verses; to invent; to find’ (whence F. 
trouver , ‘to find’). See trover and cp. retrieve. 
Cp. also contraption. 

Derivative: contriv-er, n. 

control, tr. v. — F. contrdler, fr. contrdle , ‘con- 
trol register, roll, list*, fr. OF. contrerole, ‘control 
register’, which is formed fr. contre, ‘against’ 
(fr. L. contra ), and OF. role (F. rdle), ‘roll’ (fr. 
L. rotulus). See contra- and roll. 

Derivatives: cont roll-able, adj., controller (q.v.), 
controll-ing-ly, adv., control-ment, n. 
control, n. — F. contrdle. See control, v. 
controller, n. — AF. contrerollour , corresponding 
to OF. contrerolleor (whence F. contrdleur). See 
control, v., and agential suff. -er and cp. 
comptroller. 

controversial, adj. — Late L. controversialist ‘per- 
taining to controversy’, fr. L. controversia. See 
next word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives : controversial-ism , n., controversial- 
ist, n., controver sial-ly, adv. 
controversy, n., dispute. — L. controversia , fr. 
controversy, ‘turned against, disputed, quest- 
ionable’, fr. contro-, a collateral form of contra - 
and versus, pp. of vertere , ‘to turn’. See contra- 
and version and cp. next word, 
controvert, tr. v., to dispute. — Back formation 
fr. L. controversy (see prec. word), on analogy 
of the verbs convert , invert , pervert , etc. See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: controvert-er, n. 
contubemium, n., tent companionship. — L., fr. 
con- and taberna , ‘tent*. See tavern, 
contumacious, adj., obstinate, stubborn, dis- 
obedient. — Formed with suff. -ious fr. L. con - 
tumdx , gen. -acis, ‘haughty, insolent, obstinate’, 
which is prob. formed fr. con- and the base of 
tumire , ‘to swell, swell with pride’. See tumid 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
contumely. — L. contumax is not ret. to con- 
temnere , ‘to scorn, esteem lightly’ (see con- 
temn ). 

Derivatives: contumacious-ly , adv., contuma- 
cious-ness, n. 

contumacy, n., stubbornness, disobedience. — L. 
contumacia, ‘haughtiness, insolence, stubborn- 
ness’, fr. contumax , gen. - acts . See prec. word 
and -y (representing L. -ia). 
contumelious, adj., contemptuously insolent. — 
OF. contumelieus , fr. L. contumelidsus , ‘re- 
proachful, insolent abusive’, fr. contumilia. See 
next word and -ous. 

Derivatives : contumelious-ly , adv., contumelious- 
ness, n. 

contumely, n., contemptuous insolence. — OF. 
contumelie, fr. L. contumelia, ‘insult, affront, 
disgrace, ignominy’, from the adj, *contum€lis, 
‘haughty, insolent’, which is rel. to contumax, 
‘haughty, insolent’. See contumacy, 
contund, tr. v., to contuse. — L. contundere , ‘to 



beat, bruise’. See next word, 
contuse, tr. v., to bruise. — L. contusus, pp. of 
contundere, ‘to beat, bruise’, fr. con- and tundere , 
‘to beat, strike, stump*. See fund, 
contusion, n., a bruise. — F., fr. L. contusionem , 
acc. of contusio, ‘a crushing, bruising*, fr. con- 
tusus, pp. of contundere. See prec. word and -ion 
and cp. obtusion. 

Derivative: contusion-ed , adj. 
conundrum, n., a riddle. — Of uncertain origin. 
Conuropsis, n., a genus of parakeets (ornithol.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Gk. x&vo?, ‘cone’, oupd, 
‘tail’, and ‘sight’. See cono-, uro-, ‘tail-’, 
and opsis. 

convalesce, intr. v., to recover from illness. — L. 
convalescere, ‘to regain health*, fr. con- and 
valescere, ‘to grow strong’, inchoative of valere, 
‘to be well, be strong’. See valiant and -esce and 
cp. vale, interj. 

convalescence, n. — F., fr. L. convalescentia, ‘a 
regaining of health’, fr. convaUscens, gen. -entis. 
See next word and -ce. 

convalescent, adj. and n. — L. convalescens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of convalescere. See convalesce 
and -ent. 

Convallaria, n., a genus of plants, the lily of the 
valley (bot.) — ModL., fr. con- and L. vail is, 
‘valley*. See vale, n., and -ia. 
convection, n., transference of heat by the move- 
ment of the heated particles. — L. convectid, 
gen. -onis, ‘a carrying together’, fr. convectus', 
pp. of convehere, ‘to carry together’, fr. con- and 
vehere , ‘to carry’. See vehicle and -ion. 
convective, adj., 1) conveying; 2) pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, convection. — Formed with 
suff. -ive fr. L. convectus, pp. of convehere . See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: convective-ly, adv. 
convenance, n., 1) conventional usage; 2) pro- 
priety. — F., ‘fitness, suitability, decency, con- 
venience’, fr. convenant , pres. part, of convenir, 
‘to suit, agree*, fr. L. comenire. See next word 
and -ance. 

convene, tr. and intr. v., to assemble. — F. con- 
venir, ‘to suit, agree’, fr. L. convemre, ‘to come 
together, assemble*, fr. con- and venire , ‘to 
come*. See come and cp. venue, ‘arrival’. Cp. also 
convent, covenant 
Derivative: conven-er, n. 
convenience, n. — L. convenientia , ‘agreement, 
fitness, suitability’, fr. conveniens, gen. -entis. 
See next word and -ce. 

convenient, adj. — L. conveniens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of convenir e, ‘to be suitable’, lit. ‘to come 
together*. See convene and -ent. 

Derivatives: convenient-ly , adv., convenient- 
ness, n. 

convent, n. — L. conventus, ‘meeting, assembly’, 
lit. *a coming together’, fr. conventus, pp. of con- 
venire ; see convene. Cp. AF. covent (whence ME. 
covent), OF., F. convent, OProvenp. coven, ‘con- 
vent’, fr. Eccles. L. co(n)ventus, of s.m., fr. L. 
conventus . Cp. also covenant, covin, 
conventicle, n., 1) a secret religious assembly; 
2) the place of such an assembly. — fc. conven- 
ticulum , *a small assembly*, dimin. of conventus. 
See prec. word and -cle. 
convention, n. — F., fr. L. conventionem, acc. of 
conventio, meeting, assembly, agreement’, lit. ‘a 
coming together’, fr. conventus, pp. of convemre. 
See convene and -ion. 

Derivatives: conventional (q.v.), convention- 
ary, adj. 

conventional, adj. — L. conventidnalis , ‘pertaining 
to an agreement’, fr. conventio, gen. -onis. See 
convention and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: conventional-ism, n., conventional- 
ist, n., conventionalize, tr. v., conventional-ly , 
adv. 

conventual, adj. and n. — Eccles. L. comentualis, 
‘pertaining to a convent’, fr. L. conventus. See 
convent and adj. suff. -al. 
converge, intr. and tr. v., to meet in a point. — 
L. convergere , ‘to incline or turn toward one 
another’, fr. con- and vergere, ‘to turn, bend, 
incline’. See verge, v. 

convergence, convergency, n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 



convergent, adj. and n. ■ — Li convergens, -entis, 
pres. part, of converged. See converge and -ent. 
conversance, conversancy, n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
conversant, adj., acquainted (with). — OF. (= F.) 
conversant, pres. part, of converser. See con- 
verse, v., and -ant. 

Derivative: conversant-ly, adv. 
conversation, n. — F., fr. L. conversdtidnem, acc. 
of conversatio, ‘frequent abode in a place, inter- 
course, conversation’, fr. conver satus, pp. of 
comer sari, ‘to associate with*. See converse, v., 
and -ation. 

Derivatives: conversation-able, adj., conver sa- 
tion-al, adj., con versation-al-ist, n., conversation- 
ally, adv., conversation-ism , n., conversation- 
ist, n. 

conversazione, n., a social gathering for conver- 
sation on literary or other learned subjects. — 
It., fr. L. conver sationem, acc. of conversatio. 
See prec. word. 

converse, intr. v. — F. converser , ‘to talk, dis- 
course, converse’, fr. L. conver sari, ‘to turn 
round, to abide, remain, live’, fr. con- and ver- 
son, ‘to abide, remain, live’, lit. ‘to be turned’, 
passive of versare , freq. of vertere, pp. versus, 
‘to turn*. See version. 

Derivatives: converse , n., conversation (q.v.), 
convers-able, adj., convers-able-ness , n., convers- 
abl-y, adv. 

converse, adj., reversed in order. — L. comersus, 
pp. of conver ter e, ‘to turn about’. See convert, 
conversion, n. — F., fr. L. comer sionern, acc. of 
conversio, ‘a turning round’, fr. convertere, ‘to 
turn round’. See con- and version and cp. 
convert. 

Derivatives: comersion-al , conversion-ary, adjs. 
conversive, adj. — F. conversif (fem. comersive), 
fr. L. comersus, pp. of convertere. See convert 
and -ive. 

convert, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) convertir, fr. VL. 
*comertire, corresponding to L. convertere, ‘to 
turn round’, which is formed fr. con- and ver- 
tere, ‘to turn*. See version. 

Derivatives: 4 convert, n., convert-er, n., con- 
vertible (q.v.), convert-ive , adj. 
convertible, adj. — F., fr. Late L. comer tibilis, 
‘changeable’, fr. L. convertere. See prec. word 
and -ible. 

Derivatives: convertible, n., conver tibil-ity, n., 
comer tible-ness, n., convertibl-y , adv. 
convex, adj. — F. convexe, fr. L. convex us, ‘vault- 
ed, arched’, which is usually explained as lit. 
meaning ‘brought together’, and connected 
with convehere, ‘to bring together’, but it is 
more probable that it stands for *con-vac-sos, fr . 
con- and I.-E. base *waq-, *wa-n-q-, ‘to be curv- 
ed’, whence also OI. vahcati, ‘moves to and 
fro’, vacyate, ‘swings, oscillates’, vakrah, ‘curv- 
ed, crooked’, vahcayati, ‘slips away, deceives’, 
Avestic - vashta , ‘curved’, L. vacillare, ‘to sway, 
waver, vacillate’, W. gwaeth (for * vakto-), 
‘worse’, gwaethaf, ‘worst’, Co. gweth, ‘worse’, 
OE. woh, ‘crooked, perverse, wrong’ ; see Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., I, pp. 268-69. See vacillate. 
I.-E. base *waq- is rel. to base *wag~, ‘to bend’; 
see vagary and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: convex , n. and v., convex-ed, adj., 
convex-ed-ly , adv., comex-ed-ness, n., convex- 
ly , adv., comex-ness , n. 

convey, tr. v. — OF. cometer , convoier (F. con- 
voy er), ‘to escort’, fr. VL. *convidre, lit. ‘to go 
together with somebody’, fr. con- and via, ‘way*. 
See via, n., and cp. convoy, v., which is a doublet 
of convey. 

Derivatives: convey-al , n., comey-ance , n., con- 
vey -anc-er, n., convey-anc-ing, n., convey-er, 
convey-or, n. 

convicium, n., the offence of reviling a person 
(civi 7 law). — L. convicium, ‘a loud noise, out- 
cry, reviling, insult’, for *con-vic-iom , lit. ‘a 
speaking together’, fr. con- and a gradational 
variant of vox, gen. vocis, ‘voice, sound’. See 
voice and cp. convoke, convocation, 
convict, tr. v., to find guilty. — L. convictus, pp. 
of comincere, ‘to prove guilty’. See convince. 
Derivatives: convict-able, comict-ible, adj., con- 
viction (q.v.), convict-ive, adj., comict-ive-ly. 
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adv., convict-ive-ness , n. 

convict, n., a person found guilty. — L. convictus, 
pp. of convincere. See convict, v. 
conviction, n., i) a convicting; 2) a firm belief. — 
Eccles. L. convict id, gen. -on is, ‘proof, demon- 
stration’, fr. L. convictus , pp. of convincere. See 
next word and -ion. 

Derivative: conviction-al, adj. 
convince, tr. v. — L. convincere , ‘to overcome, 
conquer, prove wrong, refute’, fr. con- and vin - 
cere , ‘to conquer, overcome’. See vincible. 
Derivatives : convinc-ed , adj., convinc-ed-ly , adv., 
convinc-ed-ness, n., convince-ment , n., convinc- 
er, n., convinc-ible, adj convinc-ing, adj., con- 
vinc-ing-ly, adv., convinc-ing- ness, n. 
convivial, adj., sociable. — L. convividlis , ‘per- 
taining to a feast, festal’, fr. convlvium, *a feast’, 
lit. ‘a living together’, fr. con- and vivere, ‘to 
live’. See vital and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: convivial-ist, n., convivial-ity , n., 
convivial-ly , adv. 

convocation, n. — F., fr. L. convocationem , acc. of 
convocatio, ‘a calling together, convoking*, fr. 
convocatus, pp. of convocdre. See next word and 
-ation. 

Derivatives: convocation-al , adj., convocation- 
al-ly , adv. 

convoke, tr. v. — F. convoquer , fr. L. convocdre , 
‘to call together, assemble, convoke’, fr. con- and 
vocare, ‘to call’ . See voice and cp. invoke, provoke. 
Derivative: convok-er , n. 

Convoluta, n. pi., a genus of flat worms ( hel - 
minthol.) — ModL., neut. pi. of L. convolutus. 
See next word. 

convolute, adj., rolled up together. — L. cor 1- 
volutus , pp. of convolvere. See next word. 
Derivatives : convolut-ed, adj., convolute-ly, adv., 
convolut-ion , n., convolut-ion-al, adj., convolut- 
ion-ary , adj., convolut-ive , adj. 
convolve, tr. v., to roll up together; intr. v., to 
revolve together. — L. convolvere, ‘to roll to- 
gether, roll round, roll up’, fr. con- and voivere , 
‘to roll’. See volute and cp. prec. word. 
Convolvulaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the 
morning-glory family f hot .) — ModL., formed 
fr. Convolvulus with suff. -aceae. 
convolvulaceous, adj. — - See prec. word and 
-a c ecus. 

Convolvulus, n., a genus of plants, the bindweed 
( bot .) — L. convolvulus , ‘the bindweed’, a dimi- 
nutive noun formed fr. convolvere , ‘to roll to- 
gether’. See convolve and -ule. 
convoy, tr. v., to escort for protection. — OF. 
convoier (F. convoyer ), ‘to escort’, fr. VL. con- 
viare, lit. ‘to go together with somebody’. Con- 
voy is the doublet of convey (q.v.) 
convoy, n., a protecting escort. — OF. (= F.) 

convoi , fr. convoier , ‘to convoy’. See convoy, v. 
convulse, tr. v., to shake violently. — L. convul- 
sus, pp. of convellere, ‘to tear up, pull up, shake, 
destroy, overthrow’, fr. con- and vellere , ‘to 
pluck, pull, twitch’. See vellicate and cp. words 
there referred to. 

convulsion, n. — L. convulsio , gen. -on is, ‘cramp, 
convulsion’, fr. convulsus, pp. of convellere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: convulsion-al, convulsion-ary, adjs. 
convulsive, adj. — F. convulsif (fern, convulsive), 
fr. L. convulsus, pp. of convellere. See convulse 
and -ive. 

Derivatives: convulsive-ly, adv., convulsive- 
ness, n. 

cony, coney, n., a rabbit. — ME. coning , coni , fr. 
OF. conin, fr. L. cuniculus , ‘rabbit’, a word of 
Sp.-Iberian origin. Cp. Basque unchi , ‘rabbit’. 
Cp. also cuniculus. The alteration of OF. -in 
to ME. -ing is due to a change of suff.; cp. pud- 
ding, fr. F. boudin. 

coo, intr. and tr. v., to utter the sound character- 
istic of doves and pigeons. — Of imitative ori- 
gin; coined by John Dryden (1631-1700). 
Derivatives: coo, n., coo-er , n., coo-ing , adj., 
coo-ing-ly, adv. 

cooee, cooey, interj. and n., cry used as a signal 
by the Australian aborigines and adopted by 
the Australian colonists. — Of imitative origin, 
cooja, n., an earthenware jar {India). — Hind. 
kuja, fr. Pers. kuza, which is rel. to Avestic 



xawza-, ‘pot’. 

cook, n. — ME. coc, fr. OE. coc, fr. VL. cocus , 
fr. L. coquus, ‘cook’, fr. coquere, ‘to cook’ 
(whence L. coquina , culina, ‘kitchen’, rel. to Os- 
can popina, of s.m.), cogn. with OI. pacati, 
‘cooks’, pdcyate, ‘ripens’ (intr.), pakvah , ‘cooked, 
ripe’, Toch. B pepak$u, ‘cooked’, A p{u)kalune , 
‘ripening’, Arm. ephem , ‘cook’, hac, ‘bread’, Gk. 
7 c£acretv, nlnxeiv, ‘to soften, ripen, boil, cook’, 
nintav, 'cooked by the sun, ripe, soft, sweet’, the 
second element in dpzo-xb-noq (for *apTo-7c6xo<;), 
‘baker’, lit. ‘bread baker’. Alb. pjek , ‘I bake’, 
Lith. kepii, kkpti (metathesis for *peku, *pikti), 
‘to bake, roast’, OSlav. *pekp, *pe$ti, ‘to bake’, 
pecenit, ‘roasted’, peku, ‘heat’, peel, ‘oven’, OE. 
d-figen , ‘roasted’, W. pobi, Co. pobas, ‘to bake’, 
W. poeth , ‘cooked, baked, hot’, Bret, pobet, 
‘baked’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*peq w - (in Latin and in the Celtic languages assi- 
milated into *q w eq w -), ‘to cook’. Cp. apricot, bis- 
cuit, concoct, cotta, culinary, decoct, dyspepsia, 
kiln, kitchen, melon, pepo, pepsin, peptic, preco- 
cious, pucka, pumpkin, quittor, terra cotta, and 
the second element in crumpet, drupe. 
Derivatives: cook, tr. and intr. v., cook-er, n., 
cook-ery, n. 

cooky, also cookie, n., a small cake. — Du. koekje, 
dimin. of koek, ‘cake’. See cake and dimin. 
suff. -y. 

cool, adj. — ME. cole , fr. OE. col , rel. to MDu. 
coel, Du. koel, OHG. kuoli, MHG. kuele, G. 
kiihl , ‘cool’, ON. kala, OE. calan, ‘to be cold, 
freeze’, fr. I.-E. base *gel~, ‘cold, to freeze’, 
whence also L. gelu, ‘frost, cold*, geldre, ‘to 
freeze’, gelidus, ‘icy, frosty’, glades, ‘ice*. Cp. 
cold, chill, keel, ‘to keep cool*, Cp. alsocongeal, 
gelatin, gelid, glacier, jelly. 

Derivatives : cool, n., cool , v. (q.v.), cool-ly , adv., 
cool-ness, n. 

cool, intr. and tr. v. — OE. cdlian , ‘to grow cold, 
to cool’, fr. col, ‘cool*. Cp. OE. celan, ‘to make 
cold’, fr. earlier *kdljan, hence derivatively 
identical with OE. cdlian. See cool, adj. 
Derivatives: cool-er, n., cool-ing, adj., cool-ing- 
ly , adv., cool-ing-ness, n. 
coolie, cooly, n., an unskilled laborer in Asia. — 
Hind, quit, prob. fr. Kull, Koll, name of an 
aboriginal tribe of Gujarat, India, 
coolth, n. — Formed fr. cool with suif. -th (on 
analogy of warmth, fr. warm). Cp. tilth, formed 
on the analogy of wealth. 
coomb, coom, n., a measure of grain. — ME. 
combe, fr. OE. cumb, ‘vessel, a measure*, rel. to 
MLG. kump, MHG., G. kumpf, ‘a deep basin, 
bowl, trough’, G. Kumme , ‘a deep bowl*, 
coomb, combe, n., a deep valley. — OE. cumb, of 
Celtic origin. See combe, 
coon, n., 1) a raccoon ; 2) a Negro. — Shortened 
from raccoon (q.v.) 

cooncan, n., a card game. — Corruption of 
conquian. 

coop, n. — ME. cope, ‘a basket’, corresponding 
to OE. *cupe (cp. OE. cype, ‘cask’), fr, L. cupa, 
‘cask, tub*. See cup. 

Derivative: cooper (q.v.) 
cooper, n., one who makes barrels. — ME. cou- 
pe r, prob. fr. MLG. kuper (cp. Du. kuiper, G. 
Kiifer, of s.m.), fr. L. cupa. See prec. word and 
agential suff. -er. 

Derivatives : cooper-age , n., cooper-y, n. 
cooper, also coper, n., a kind of vessel. — Du. 
koper, ‘trading vessel’, fr. kopen , ‘to buy, 
trade’, fr. koop, ‘purchase*. See cheap, n. 
co-operant, adj. and n. — Late L. cooperans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of cooperdri. See co-operate 
and -ant. 

co-operate, intr. v. — Fr. Late L. cooperatus , 
pp. of cooperdri, ‘to work together with’, fr. co- 
and L. operdrl , ‘to work, labor’. See operate. 
Derivatives: co-operation (q.v.), co-operat-ive, 
adj. and n., co-operat-ive-ly , adv., cooperat-ive- 
ness, n. 

co-operation, n. — Late L. cooperatio , ‘a working 
together’, fr. cooperatus, pp. of cooperdri. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Cooperia, n., a genus of plants of the amaryllis 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after Daniel 
Cooper, an English botanist of the 19th cent. 



•For the ending see suff. -ia. 
co-opt, tr. v. — L. cooptare , ‘to choose, elect’, fr. 
co- and optdre , ‘to wish, desire, require, demand, 
choose’. See option and'ep. adopt 
co-optation, n. — L. cooptdtio, gen. -onis, fr. 
cooptatus, pp. of cooptare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

co-optative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
cooptatus, pp. of cooptare. See co-opt and cp. 
optative. 

co-ordinate, adj. — Formed fr. co- and ordinate 
(fr. L. ordinatus). 

Derivatives: co-ordinate, n. andtr. v., co-ordinat- 
ion t n. co-ordinat-ive, adj., co-ordinat-or, n., 
co-ordinat-ory, adj. 

coot, n., a web-footed water bird. — ME. cote, 
coote, rel. to Du. koet; of uncertain origin, 
cop, n., the top of anything; a mound. — ME. 
cop , coppe, fr. OE. cop, copp, ‘summit’, rel. to 
OE. cuppe , ‘cup’, ON. koppr , ‘cup-shaped ves- 
sel’, MLG. kopp , OHG. chuph, kopf, ‘cup’, 
MHG. kopf, ‘drinking vessel; skull’, G. Kopf, 
‘head’, Du. kop, ‘head; cup’. All these words 
are traceable to Late L. cuppa , ‘cup’. See cup 
and cp. kopje. For the sense development of the 
Teut. words cp. corrie and tete-d-tete. 
cop, tr. v., to catch, arrest (slang). — A dial. var. 
of obsol. cap, ‘to seize’, which derives fr. OF. 
caper, ‘to seize’, fr. L. capere. See captive and 
cp. copper, ‘policeman’. 

cop, n. t a policeman (slang). — Shortened fr. cop- 
per, ‘policeman*. 

copaiba, n., an oily resin Sbtained from trees of 
the genus Copaiva ( pharm .) — Sp. and Port. 
copaiba , fr. Tupi copaiba. 

Copaifera, also Copaiva, n., a genus of trees of 
the senna family (bot.) — ModL. See prec. word 
and -ferous. 

copal, n., a resin. — Sp. copal , fr. Nahuatl 
copalli, ‘resin’. 

coparcenary, n., joint heirship. — Formed fr. co- 
and parcenary. 

coparcener, n., a joint heir. — Formed fr. co- and 
parcener. 

copartner, n. — Formed fr. co- and partner. 
Derivatives: copartner-y , n., copartnership , n. 
cope, n., a long mantle worn by ecclesiastics. — 
ME. cope, fr. earlier cape, fr. Late L. cappa, 
‘hood, mantle’. See cape, ‘a sleeveless cloak’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives : cope , tr. v., to dress in, or furnish 
with, a cope, coping (q.v.) 
cope, intr. v., to struggle, deal with. — ME. cou- 
pen, fr. OF. colper , couper , ‘to strike’ (whence 
also F. couper , ‘to cut’), fr. colp , coup (F. coup), 
‘stroke, blow*. See coup and cp. words there 
referred to. Derivative: cop-ing , n. 
cope, tr. and intr. v., formerly to buy; now, to 
barter (dial. Eng.) — ME. copen, fr. MDu. copen 
(Du. kopen), ‘to buy’, which is related to OE. 
ceapian, of s.m. See cheap, v. 
copeck, n. — A var. spelling of kopeck, 
copepod, n., a minute crustacean pertaining to 
the order Copepoda. — See next word. 
Copepoda, n. pi., an order of minute crustaceans 
(zool.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. xcijmfj, 
‘handle of an oar, oar’, and Trout;, gen. ttoS 6?, 
‘foot’. Gk. xd>7n) is rel. to xa7rreiv, ‘to swallow 
greedily’, and cogn. with L. capere , ‘to catch, 
seize, hold’. See captive. For the second element 
see -poda. 

coper, n., a barterer, dealer. — Formed fr. cope, 
‘to barter’, with agential suff. -er. 
coper, n., a kind of vessel. — See cooper. 
Copernican, adj., pertaining to Copernicus (1473- 
1543) or his system. For the ending see suff. -an. 
copestone, n., a coping stone. — See cope, 
‘mantle’, and cp: coping, 
cophosis, n., deafness (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
xcb<p6HTi<;, fr. xoxp6t;, ‘deaf, dull’, which stands 
in gradational relationship to xrjtp-rjv ‘dull, lazy ; 
drone’. For the ending see suff. -osis. 
copier, n. — Formed from the verb copy with 
agential suff. -er. 

coping, n., course of a wall, sloped to carry off 
water ( archit .) — Formed fr. cope, ‘to furnish 
with a mantle’ (see cope, ‘mantle’), with subst. 
suff. -ing. 
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copious, adj. — L. copiosus, ‘well supplied, plenti- 
ful, abounding, copious 1 , fr. copia, ‘plenty, 
abundance’, contraction of *co-opia, fr. co- and 
ops , gen. opis, ‘power, might, abundance, wealth, 
riches, treasure’. See opulent, and cp. copy and 
the second element in cornucopia. For the ending 
see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: copious-ly, adv., copious-ness, n. 
copped, adj., rising to a point. — Formed fr. cop, 
‘top’, with suff. -ed. 

copper, n., a reddish metal. — ME. coper, fr. OE. 
copor , coper, fr. Late L. cuper , fr. L. cuprum , , 
‘copper’, fr. earlier cyprum, fr. aes Cyprium , lit. 
‘Cyprian brass’, fr. Gk. xo-piov, ‘Cyprian 
(brass)’, neut. of Ku^pioc, ‘of Cyprus’, fr. Ku- 
jcpoc;, ‘Cyprus’ ; so called because Cyprus was the 
place par excellence from which the ancients 
obtained copper. For the etymology of Cyprus 
see Cyprian, adj. Cp. cupreous. Cp. also kipper 
and the first element in copperas. 

Derivatives : copper, tr. v., to cover with copper , 
copper-y , adj. 

copper, n., policeman (slang). — Prob. formed fr. 
cop, ‘to catch’, with agential suff. -er and lit. 
meaning ‘catcher’. 

copperas, n., i) green vitriol; 2) sulfate of iron. — 
ME. coperose, fr. OF. couperose, fr. ML. cupri 
rosa, ‘rose of copper’, fr. gen. of cuprum, ‘copper’, 
and rosa, ‘rose’; see copper and rose. Cp. It. 
copparosa, Sp. caparrosa , which are of the same 
origin. 

coppice, n., a wood of small trees. — OF. colpeis , 
copeiz, ‘cut wood, brushwood’, fr. colper, cou- 
per (F. couper), ‘to strike’, fr. colp, coup , ‘stroke, 
blow’. See coup and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: coppice , tr. v., coppic-ed, adj. 
copple, n., a crest on a bird’s head. — Formed fr. 
cop, ‘top’, with the dimin. suff. -le. 

Derivative: coppl-ed, adj . 
coppy, n., a dialectal form of coppice. — This 
word owes its existence to a double error. The 
noun coppice (q.v.) was misspelled coppies , and 
this latter was mistaken for a plural, from which 
the singular coppy was reconstructed, 
copr-, form of copro- before a vowel, 
copra, n., the dried kernel of the coconut. — 
Port., fr. Malayalam koppara , fr. Hind, khopra , 
rel. to Hind, khoprl and khappar , ‘skull’, fr. OI. 
kharparah , ‘skull’. See Yule-Burnill, Hobson- 
Jobson, p.254. 

copro-, before a vowel copr-, combining form 
meaning ‘dung’. — Fr. Gk. x6?rpo<;, ‘dung, ex- 
crement, filth, dirt’, which is cogn. with OI. 
sakft, ‘dung’, and prob. also with Lith. Siku, 
Sikii , ‘to go to stool’. 

coprolith, n.,- fossil dung. — Compounded of 
copro- and Gk. XUhx;, ‘stone’. See -lith. 
coprology, n., the study of obscene literature. — 
Compounded of copro- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-X6yoi ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
coprophagous, adj., dung eating. — Compounded 
of copro- and Gk. -y&ytxz, ‘eater of*, from the 
stem of <pay£iv, ‘to eat’. See -phagous. 
Coprosma, n., a genus of plants of the madder 
family ( hot .) — ModL., lit. ‘of a filthy smell’, 
compounded of copro- and Gk. &crpL7), ‘smell’; 
see osmium. The genus is so called in allusion 
to the unpleasant odor of some species, 
copse, n. — Short for coppice. 

Derivatives: copse, tr. v., cops-y, adj. 

Copt, n., 1) a native Egyptian descended from 
the ancient Egyptians ; 2) a member of the Cop- 
tic church. — ModL. Copt us, fr. Arab. Quff, 
Qift, fr. Coptic Kuptios, Kuptaios , fr.Gk. Aty^- 
tios, ‘Egyptian’. See Egyptian. 

Coptic, adj. — ModL. Copticus , fr. Coptus. See 
prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative: Coptic , n. 

Coptis, n., a genus of plants of the crowfoot fa- 
mily ( bot .) — ModL., from the stem of Gk. 
x6ttteiv, ‘to cut’, whence also xi^a, ‘something 
cut off’ (see comma); so called with reference 
to its divided leaves. 

copula, n. — L. copula, ‘that which binds to- 
gether, band, bond’, which stands for *co- 
apula , and is formed fr. co- and a dimin. from 
the stem of apid, apere, ‘to join, fasten’. See 



apt and cp. couple. 

copulate, intr. v. — L. copulatus, pp. of copuldre , 
‘to bind together, copulate’, fr. copuldre. See 
copula and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: copulation, copulative (qq.v.), co- 
pulat-ory , adj. 

copulation, n. — F., fr. L. copulatidnem, acc. 
of copulatid , ‘a binding together’, fr. cdpulatus , 
pp. of copuldre. See prec. word and -ion. 
copulative, adj. — F. copulatif (fern, copulative ), 
fr. L. copulativus, fr. copulatus, pp. of copuldre. 
See copulate and -ive. 

Derivatives: copulative, n., copulative-ly, adv. 
copy, n. — ME. copie, it. MF.,(= F.) copie, ‘abun- 
dance; copy’, fr. L. copia, ‘plenty, abundance’; 
see copious. For sense development see next word, 
copy, tr. and intr. v. — F. copier, fr. ML. copiare, 
‘to transcribe’, orig. ‘to write in plenty’ (fr. 
L. copia , ‘plenty, abundance’), whence arose the 
particular meaning ‘to write the original text 
many times’. See prec. word, 
copyist, n. — A hybrid coined fr. copy and -ist, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

coquelicot, n., red poppy. — F., fr. earlier coque- 
licoq, ‘cock’, a word of imitative origin. The 
name was given later to the flower, because its 
color resembles that of the cockscomb. Cp. 
cock. 

coquet, adj., coquettish. — F., ‘coquettish’, lit. ‘a 
little cock’, dimin. of coq, ‘cock’. See cock and 
-et. 

Derivatives: coquett-ish, adj., coquett-ish-ly , 
adv., coquett-ish-ness, n. 

coquet, intr. v., to flirt. — F. coquet er, lit. ‘to 
behave like a cock’, fr. coquet. See coquet, adj. 
coquetry, n. — F. coquetterie , ‘coquettishness, 
flirtation, coquetry’, fr. coquet , ‘coquettish’. 
See coquet, adj., and -ry. 
coquette, n. — F., fern, of coquet, ‘coquettish’. 
See coquet, adj. 

coquin n., rogue, rascal. — F., prob. a derivative 
of coq, ‘cock’. See cock. 

coquina, n., a whitish rock consisting of frag- 
ments of marine shells. — Sp., ‘cockle, shell- 
fish’, fr. OSp. coca, fr. VL. *cocca, it. L. concha, 
‘mussel, shell’. See conch, 
coquito, n., a kind of South American palm tree. 
— Sp., dimin. of coco. See cocoa, ‘palm tree’, 
cor-, assimilated form of com- before r. 

Cora, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. Kop?), orig, epithet 
of Persephone, daughter of Demeter, fr. x6p tj, 
‘maiden’, rel. to x6po?, ‘child, youth’, which 
prob. stand for *x6pf a, resp. *x6pfo^, fr. I.-E. 
base *ker~, ‘to grow’, whence also L. creare, ‘to 
create’, crescere, ‘to grow’. See create, crescent 
and cp. core-. Corinna, Curetes and the second 
element in Dioscuri, Halicore, hypocoristic. 
Coradas, n., a genus of birds, the common roller 
(or nit hoi.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xopaxlas, ‘chough’, 
fr. xopod*, gen. xopaxo?, ‘crow, raven’. See 
coracoid. 

coracine, n. s a perchlike Nile fish. — L. coracinus , 
fr. Gk. xopaxtvo?, ‘a Nile fish’, fr. x6pa^, gen. 
x6paxog, ‘crow, raven’ [see coracoid and adj. 
suff. -ine (representing L. -inus) ] ; so called from 
its black color, Cp. crucian carp, 
coracle, n., a wicker boat, — W. corwgl, cwrwgl, 
‘coracle’, dimin. of corwg, cwrwg, ‘anything 
round, the trunk of the body, carcass, boat’, rel. 
to Gael, curachan, ‘coracle", dimin. of curach , 
‘boat, little ship,’ fr. I.-E. base *(s)qer-, ‘to cut, 
separate’, whence also OI. kfntdti, ‘cuts’, Gk. 
xeLpeiv (for *x£p-£eiv), ‘to cut off’, L. corium, 
‘hide, leather’. See corium and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also currach. 
coraco-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
the coracoid process’ (anat.) — Short for cora- 
coid. See next word. 

coracoid, adj., pertaining to a process or bone 
of the shoulder girdle (anat.) — Lit. ‘resembling 
a crow’s beak’, fr. Gk. xopaxoEtS^, which is 
compounded of x6pa£, gen. xopaxo;, ‘crow’, 
and -oeiSifc, ‘like’, fr. eI8o<;, ‘form, shape’. For 
the first element see raven and cp. corvine, for 
the second see -oid. 

coral, n. — ME., fr. OF. coral (F. corail ), fr. L. 
corallum , corallium (poet, curalium ), fr. Gk. 
xopaXXiov, prob. formed with the dimin. suff. 



-iov fr. Heb. gordl , ‘lot’, which prob. meant orig- 
inally ‘a small stone, pebble; a small stone for 
casting lots’, and is rel. to Arab, jaral, jaural, 
‘stones, pebbles’. For the change of Heb. g to 
Gk x cp. Gk. xdjxvjXo?, ‘camel’, fr. Heb.-Phoen. 
gdmil. For the sense development of Heb. gordl 
cp.Gk. ‘pebble; vote’, and xuapioc;, ‘bean; 

lot’. The usual derivation of Gk. xopaXXtov fr. 
xoupoc aX6«;, ‘puppet of the sea’, is folk ety- 
mology. 

coralline, adj. — Late L. corallmus, ‘coral-red’, 
fr. L. corallum. See prec. word and adject, 
suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
coralline, n., seaweed of the coral family (bot.) — 
Fr. It. corallina, dimin. of corallo, ‘coral’, fr. 
L. corallum. See coralline, adj. 
corallite n., a fossil coral. — Formed fr. L. coral- 
lum, ‘red coral’ (see coral), with subst. suff. -ite. 
coralloid, adj., resembling coral. — Compounded 
of coral and Gk. -octSifc, ‘like’, fr. eTSoq, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

Cor alio rhiza,n., a genus of orchids (60/.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. xopdXXtov, ‘coral’ 
and £i£oc, ‘root’. See coral and rhizo-. 
coram, prep., in the face of, in the presence of, 
before. — L., fr. co(m)- (see com-, co-) and 
*-oram, which is formed (on analogy of clam, 
‘secretly’, palam, ‘openly’), fr. L. os, gen. -oris, 
‘mouth, face’. See oral. 

coranto n., a lively dance. — Fr. F. (danse) cou- 
rante. Tunning (dance).’ but assimil. to Sp. 
words ending in -0. See current 
corban, n., an offering to God (Bible). — Heb. 
qorbdn, ‘offering, oblation’ (whence Arab, qur- 
bdn, Ethiop. qerbdn , of s.m.), lit. ‘something 
brought near’, fr. Heb. qdrabh, ‘he came near’, 
which is rel. to Aram.-Syr. q e rebh , Arab, qariba, 
qdruba, Ethiop. qardba, ‘he came near’, Akkad. 
qarabu, ‘to come near’. 

corbeau, n., a dark green color. — F. corbeau, 
‘raven’, dimin. formed fr. OF. corp, fr. L. corvus, 
Taven’. See raven and cp. the next two words, 
Corvus and the first element in cormorant, 
corbel, n., a projection jutting out from the wall 
(arch.) — OF. corbel (= F. corbeau), prop, 
‘raven’, dimin. of OF. corp. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: corbel, tr. and intr, v., corbell- 
ing, n. 

corbie, n., a raven; a carrion crow (Scot.) — OF. 

corp, ‘raven’. See corbeau. 
corcopali, n., the fruit of the Garcinia Indica (In- 
dia). — Compounded of Malayalam kotjlukka, 
name of the fruit, and puli, ‘acid’, 
cord, n. — ME, corde , fr. OF. (= F.) corde, 
‘rope, string, twist, cord’, fr. L. chorda , fr. Gk. 
XopSrj, ‘intestine, string of gut’. See chord. 
Derivatives: cord , tr. and intr. v., cord-ed, adj. 
cordage, n. — F., fr. corde, Tope, cord’. See prec. 
word and -age. 

cordate, adj., heart-shaped, — L. corddtus, ‘wise, 
prudent’ (in ModL. ‘heart-shaped’), from cor, 
gen. cordis, ‘heart’, which is cogn. with Goth. 
hair to, OE. heorte, ‘heart’. See heart and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative: cordate-ly, adv. 

Cordelier, n., a Franciscan friar. — F., formed 
with suff. - ier , fr. OF. cordele (F. cordelle), di- 
min. of corde , ‘rope’ (see cord and cp. cordelle); 
so called in allusion to the girdle of knotted 
cord worn by Franciscan friars, 
cordelle, n., a towline. — F., dimin. of corde. See 
cord and cp. prec. word. 

cordial, adj. — Late L. cordidlis , fr. L. cor, gen. 
cordis , ‘heart’. See cordate and -ial. 
Derivatives: cordial, n., cordial-ity, n., cordial- 
ly, adv., cordial-ness, n. 

cordiform, adj., heart-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. cor, gen. cordis, ‘heart’ and forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See cordate and form, n. 
cordillera, n., one of several parallel mountain 
ranges. — Sp., fr. cordilla, dimin. of cuerda , 
Tope, cord’, fr. L. chorda (see cord); hence the 
name Cordilleras (pi.) given by the Spaniards 
to the parallel ranges of the Andes, 
cordite, n., a smokeless explosive. — Formed fr. 
cord with subst. suff. -ite. 
cordoba, n., the monetary unit of Nicaragua. — 
Sp. cdrdoba, named after Francisco de Cordoba 
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(died in 1526). Cp. Cordovan. 

cordon, n., 1) a guarded line; 2) an honorary cord 
or ribbon. — F., fr. corde , ‘twist, cord, cordon, 
ribbon (of an order)’. See cord. 

cordon bleu. — Orig. the blue ribbon worn by the 
knights of the Holy Ghost, the highest order in 
France under the Bourbons; later used to de- 
note a distinguished person and, facetiously, a 
first-rank cook. — F., ‘blue ribbon’. See cordon 
and blue. 

Cordovan, adj., of Cordova; n. (not cap.). Cor- 
dovan leather. — Sp. cordoban , lit. ‘Cordovan’, 
fr. Cdrdoba , name of the famous city of Spain, 
fr. L. Corduba , fr. Gk. KopSupr). Cp. cordoba, 
cordwain, cordwainer. 

corduroy, n., a ribbed cotton fabric. — Perh. fr. 
F. corde du roi, ‘the king’s cord’. See cord and 
royal. 

Derivatives: corduroy , adj., corduroy , tr. v., 
corduroy-ed, adj. 

cordwain, n., Cordovan leather (archaic), — ME. 
cordewane , ‘leather of Cordova’, fr. OF. cordoan , 
cordouan. See next word. 

cordwainer, n., shoemaker. — ME, cordwaner, 
fr. OF. cordoanier (F. cordonnier), ‘shoemaker’, 
lit. ‘a worker in Cordovan leather’, fr. cordoan , 
cordouan , ‘Cordovan leather’, fr. OProven?. 
cordoan , fr. Sp. cordoban , ‘Cordovan (leather)’, 
fr. Cdrdoba, ‘Cordova’. See Cordovan. F. cor- 
donnier was influenced in form by F. cordon , 
‘cord, cordon’. 

Cordyline, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xopSuX?), ‘club’ (see cor- 
dylo-); so called in allusion to the thick caudex. 

cordylo-, before a vowel cordyl-, combining form 
meaning ‘club’. — Gk. xopSGXo-, xopSo X-, fr. 
xop86 Xtj, ‘club, cudgel, swelling, headdress’, 
which is of uncertain origin. See Frisk, GEW., 
I, p. 918 s.v. xopSuXyj. 

core, n., hard center of a fruit, etc. — Prob. fr. 
L. cor, ‘heart’ ; see cordate- For sense develop- 
ment cp. Avestic z e r i Saya, ‘middle’, OSlav. 
sriidice, ‘heart’, sreda , ‘middle’, Russ, serdce , 
‘heart’, sereda, ‘middle’; Wednesday (i.e. middle 
of the week)’, Lith. sirdis , ‘heart’, W. craidd, 
‘heart; center’, Bret, kreiz , ‘middle’; all these 
words are cogn. with L. cor, ‘heart’. Cp. also 
Heb. lebh, ‘heart’, and lebh yam, ‘the midst (lit. 
the heart) of the sea’, lebh haeld n , ‘the midst of 
the terebinth’, Akkad, libbu, ‘heart; middle’. 
Derivative: core , tr. v. 

core-, combining form denoting the pupil of the 
eye. — Gk. xopvj, ‘girl; pupil of the eye’. See 
Cora. 

Coregonus, n., a genus of salmonid fishes (ich- 
thyoid — ModL., compounded of core- and 
Gk. ‘angle’. See -gon. 

coreligionist, n. — See co-, religion and -ist. 

Corema, n., a genus of plants of the crowberry 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xop^pa, ‘a 
broom’, a derivative of xopelv, ‘to sweep out’, 
fr. xopoq, ‘broom, besom’, which is of unknown 
etymology; so called from its bushy aspect. 
For the ending see suff. -ma. 

Coreopsis, n., a genus of yellow colored plants. — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. xopis, ‘bug’ and 
‘sight, appearance’ ; see coriander and -op- 
sis. The name Coreopsis was given to this genus 
in allusion to the seeds which look like bugs. 

corespondent, n., a joint respondent, esp. in a 
divorce suit (law). — Formed fr. co- and res- 
pondent. 

corf, n., a basket. — MLG. korf, prob. fr. L. 
corbis , ‘basket’, which prob. meant orig. ‘some- 
thing twisted or plaited’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qe- 
reb(h)-, ‘to twist, curve, contract, shrink’, whence 
ce also Gk. xap9Q<;, ‘dry twigs, chips’, xap9etv, 
‘to dry up, wither’, xap9aXeo(;, ‘dry, parched’, 
Lith. skribti , ‘to be dry’, ON. herpask, ‘to con- 
tract convulsively’. Cp. the first element in Car- 
phophis. It. corba ‘wicker basket’, derives fr. L. 
corbis, whence also ON. korf, OHG. chorp, korb 
(MHG. korp , korb, G. Korb), ‘basket’. F. «>/•- 
beille, ‘basket*, comes fr. L. corbicula, dimin. of 
corbis; cp. corvette. — For derivatives of 
*qremb a nasalized enlargement of base *qe- 
reb-, see rumple. — Base *qereb(h)- is an en- 
largement of base *(s)qer ‘to turn, twist’. See 



curve and cp. words there referred to. 
coriaceous, adj., leathery. — L. coriaceus, ‘of 
leather’, fr. corium. See corium and -aceous. 
coriander, n., 1) a plant of the carrot family (Co- 
riandrum sativum ) ; 2) its fruit. — F. coriandre, 
fr. L. coriandrum, fr. Gk. xoptavvov, xoptav- 
Spov, which is of uncertain origin. It possibly 
derives fr. xopt<;, ‘bedbug’, which stands in gra- 
dational relationship to axapY]?, ‘small, tiny’ (lit. 
‘too short to be cut’), < 5 cxapi, ‘mite’; fr. I.-E. 
base *(s)qer-, ‘to cut’ (see shear and cp. corium); 
the plant would have been so called from its 
odor reminding that of the bedbug. Cp. the first 
element in Coreopsis, Corimelaena. 

Coriandrum, n., a genus of plants of the carrot 
family (bot.) — L. See prec. word. 

Corimelaena, n., a genus of insects, the negro bug 
(entomol .) — ModL., lit. ‘black bug’, fr.Gk. x6pt?, 
‘bug’, and [iiXaiva, fem. of p.£Xa<;, ‘black’. See 
coriander and melano-. 

Corinna, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. Koplwa, prop, 
dimin. of x6p^, ‘maiden’. See Cora. 

Corinthian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Corinthius , ‘of Corinth’, fr. Gk. Koptv&ioc, 
fr. K6pivOo<;, ‘Corinth’. Cp. currant, 
corium, n., vascular layer of the skin, the derma. 
— L., ‘hide, skin, leather’, lit. ‘the hide stripped 
off’, rel. to cortex , ‘bark’, scortum , ‘skin, hide*, 
fr. I.-E. base *(s)qer-, ‘to cut, separate*, whence 
also OI. kftih, ‘hide’, carman -, Avestic dayman-, 
‘hide, skin’, Russ, skord, ‘hide’, kora, ‘bark, 
rind’, Gk. xopjxoc;, ‘trunk of a tree’, OHG. scerm, 
scirm , ‘shield, defence, cover’ (orig. ‘the hide 
covering the shield’), OHG. herdo , ‘fleece’, OE. 
heorda, ON. horundr, ‘skin’, Mir. scairt, ‘mid- 
riff, heart’, W. corwg, cwrwg , ‘trunk of the body, 
carcass, boat’, OE. sceran , sciran, ‘to cut, shear’. 
See shear and cp. words there referred to. 
Corixa, n., a genus of insects (entomol.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. x6 pu;, ‘bug’. See coriander, 
cork, n. — Sp. alcorque , ‘corkwood soles’, fr. 
Mozarabic al-qurq , al-qorq , fr. Arab, al-, ‘the*, 
and qurq, ‘alcorque’, which prob. derives 
fr. L. quercus , ‘oak*. See Quercus and cp. al- 
comoque. 

Derivatives: cork, tr. v., cork-age , n., cork-ed, 
adj., cork-er, n., cork-y, adj., cork-i-ness, n. 

corm, n., a subterranean bulb (bot.) — Gk.xop^6<;, 
‘trunk of a tree (with the boughs lopped off)*. See 
corium. 

conno-, combining form denoting the trunk of a 
tree. — Gk. xopp.o-, fr. xop|x6<;. See prec. word, 
cormophyte, n„ any plant having a stem and a 
root (bot.) — ModL. Cormophyta, pL, coined 
by the Hungarian botanist Stephan Ladislaus 
Endlicher (1804-49) fr. Gk. xopp.6?, ‘trunk of a 
tree’, and 9 ut6v, ‘plant*. See conno- and -phyte. 
cormorant, n., a large voracious sea bird. — F. 
cormoran , fr. OF. cormaran, fr. earlier corma- 
re(n)g , a word compounded of OF. corp , 
‘raven’, fr. L. corvus (see corvine and cp. cor- 
beau, corbel), and of marenc , ‘pertaining to the 
sea’, fr. L. mare , ‘sea’ (see marine), and the Teut. 
suff. -enc. The / in cormorant is due to a con- 
fusion of the suff. -an (= Teut. -enc) with -ant 
(fr. L. -ans, gen. -antis, the pres. part. suff. of 
the verbs of the ist conj.) Cp. ML. corvus ma- 
rinus, whence Proven?. corpmari(n ), Port, corvo 
marinho. 

cormus, n., corm. — ModL., fr. Gk. xopp.6<;. See 
corm. 

corn, n., grain. — ME., fr. OE. corn , rel. to OS., 
ON., OFris., OHG., MHG., G. Korn, MDu. 
coren , corn , Du. koren, Goth, kaurn, ‘grain*, 
and cogn. with L. granum , ‘grain, seed, small 
kernel’, Gk. ylyapTov, ‘grapestone, olivestone’, 
OSlav. zrfno , zruno , ‘grain’, OPruss. syrne, ‘ker- 
nel’, Lith. zirnis, Lett, zifnis, ‘pea’, W. grown , 
pi., OIr. gran , ‘granule*, fr. I.-E. base *ger(e)-, 
‘to become ripe, grow old’, whence also OI. 
jdrati , jiryati , ‘makes old, grows old’, jdran, 
‘old’, jarimdn-, ‘old age’, jdrah , .‘growing old’, 
jiryati, ‘grows old’ jirndh, ‘old’, Avestic zaur - 
van-, ‘old age’, Pers. zar, ‘old man’, Ossetic 
zeirond, ‘old man’, Arm. cer, of s.m., Gk. 
Y^pcov, ‘old man’, yt)P«X£o<;, ‘old’, r^P 0 ^ ‘old 
age’, OSlav. zireti, zrSti, ‘to ripen’. Cp. geronto-, 
grain. Cp. also kernel. Cp. also churl and 



words there referred to. Derivative: corn, tr. v., 
to granulate; to sprinkle with salt in grains; to 
pickle with salt; intr. v., to form grains, 
corn, n., a homy induration. — OF. corn (F. 
cor), fr. L. cornu, ‘horn*. F. come, ‘horn’, de- 
rives fr. VL. *corna (fr. L. cornua), pi. of L. 
cornu, but was mistaken for a fem. sing. noun. 
See horn and cp. cerato-. Cp. also the second 
element in Capricorn, longicorn, unicorn. 
Comaceae, n. pi., a family of trees, the dogwood 
family (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Coraus with 
suff. -aceae. 

comaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
combrash, n. (geol.) — Compounded of com, 
‘grain’, and brash. 

cornea, n., the transparent portion of the external 
coat of the eye (anat.) — L. cornea (short for 
cornea tunica, lit. ‘a homy coating’), fem. of 
corneus , ‘homy’, fr. cornu , ‘horn*. See horn and 
cp. corn, ‘a horny induration’, 
comeal, adj., pertaining to the cornea. — See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
cornel, n. — MDu-. kornelle (Du. kornoelje ), fr. 
OF. corneille , cornille (F. cornouille ), fr. Late L. 
cornicula , dimin. of L. cornus, ‘cornel tree*, 
which is cogn. with Gk. xpdcvov, xpaveta, ‘cornel 
cherry’, Lith. Kirnis, ‘god of the cherry trees*. 
Cp. cornelian. 

Derivative: cornel-ian, adj. (in cornelian cherry). 
Cornelia, fem. PN. — L. Cornelia , fem. of Cor- 
nelius. See Cornelius. 

cornelian, n., a variety of chalcedony. — Formed 
with change of suff. fr. ME. corneline , fr. OF. 
corneline (F. cornaline ), fr. OF. come, ‘cornel 
cherry*, fr. VL. *corna, pi. of L. cornum , of s.m., 
but mistaken for a fem. sing, noun; so called 
because its color resembles that of the cornel 
cherry. See cornel and cp. caraelian. 

Cornelius, masc. PN. — L. Cornelius , name of a 
Roman gens. Cp. Cornelia. Cp. the first element 
in keeshond. 

comemuse, n., bagpipe. — F., fr. cornemuser, ‘to 
pipe*, compounded of corner, ‘to blow the horn’, 
and muser, ‘to play the bagpipe’. The first ele- 
ment derives fr. F. come, ‘horn’; see com, ‘homy 
induration*. The second element comes fr. OF. 
muse (F. musette), ‘bagpipe’; see musette, 
coraeo-, combining form meaning ‘horny*. — L 
corneus, ‘homy*. See corneous, 
comeo-, combining form meaning ‘corneal’ (anat.) 

— See cornea. 

corneous, adj., homy. — L. corneus, ‘homy’, fr. 
cornu , ‘horn*. See com, ‘a homy induration*. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
comer, n. — ME., fr. AF. corners, corresponding 
to OF. corniere, fr. ML. corneria , ‘angle, cor- 
ner’, fr. VL. *corna, which corresponds to L. 
cornua, pi. of L. cornu, ‘horn*, but was mistaken 
for a fem. sing. See horn and cp. corn, ‘a homy 
induration*. 

Derivatives: corner, tr. and intr. v., corner-ed, 
adj. 

cornet, n., a musical wind instrument. — F. cor- 
net, ‘a small horn, trumpet’, dimin. of cor, ‘horn’, 
fr. OF. corn, fr. L. cornu. See horn and -et and 
cp. corn, ‘a horny induration*. Cp. also prec. 
word. 

cornet, n., a headdress worn formerly by women. 

— F. cornette , rel. to cornet, ‘a small horn*. See 
prec. word. 

cornice, n., a horizontal projection at the top of 
a wall, etc. — F. cornice (now corniche), fr. It. 
cornice, fr. L. cordnis, fr. Gk. xopom?, ‘anything 
curved, a curved line’, which is rel. to xopwvi?, 
‘curved’, xoptovrj, ‘ring, crown’ (see crown); in- 
fluenced in form by It. cornice, ‘crow’, fr. L. 
cornicem, acc. of cor nix. Cp. the French archi- 
tectonic term corbeau (whence E. corbel), lit. 
‘raven*. 

Derivatives: cornice, tr. v., cornic-ed, adj. 
cornicle, n., a little horn. — L. corniculum, dimin. 
of cornu, ‘horn’. See corn, ‘a horny induration’, 
and -cle. 

Comiferous, adj., pertaining to the Middle De- 
vonian system containing hornstone (geol.) — 
Compounded of L. cornu, ‘horn’, and ferre , ‘to 
bear, carry’. See com, ‘horny induration’, and 
-ferous. 
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Cornish, adj. and n. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ish from the first element in Cornwall (fr. OE. 
Cornweallas , lit. ‘Cornish- Welsh’), 
cornopean, n., an early form of cornet (mus.) — 
Invented word suggested by cornet, ‘a wind in- 
strument’. 

cornucopia, n., i) the horn of the goat Amaltha, 
which suckled Zeus; 2) a horn of plenty; 3) a- 
bundance; 4) a horn-shaped receptacle (Greek 
my t hoi.) — Late L. cornucopia , for L. cornu 
copiae , ‘horn of plenty’, fr. cornu, ‘horn’, and 
copiae , gen. of copia, ‘plenty’. See corn, ‘homy 
induration’, and copious, 
cornucopiate, adj., resembling a cornucopia. — 
Formed fr. prec. word with adj. suff. -ate. 
Cornus, n., a genus of plants, the dogwood and 
the cornel ( bot .) — L., ‘cornel tree’. See cornel, 
cornute, comuted, adj. — L. cornutus, ‘horned’, 
fr. cornu, ‘horn’. See corn, ‘a horny induration’, 
cornwallite, n., a basic copper arsenate (mineral.) 
— Named after Cornwall in England. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
coroa, n., a former Portuguese gold coin. — 
Port., lit. ‘a crown’, fr. L. corona. See crown, 
corody, corrody, n., an allowance of food (old 
law). — ML. corr odium, corredium, ‘provision’. 
See curry. 

corolla, n., the whole of the petals of a flower 
(bot.) — L. corolla , ‘little crown, garland’, di- 
min. of corona , ‘crown’. See crown. 
Derivatives: coroll-ate, adj., coroll-at-ed, adj. 
corollary, n., 1) a proposition proved from an- 
other that has been proved; 2) an inference; 
3) a result. — L. corollarium, ‘garland given as 
a present’, fr. corolla, ‘little crown, garland; 
gift, present, gratuity’. See prec. word and subst. 
suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: corollari-al, adj., corollari-al-ly , 
adv. 

corona, n., a crown. — L. corona, ‘garland, 
wreath, crown’, fr. Gk.xopcov^, ‘anything curved ; 
a wreath, garland’. See crown, 
coronach, n., a dirge. — Gael, corranach, fr. Mir. 
com-, ‘with’ (see com-), and ranach, ‘a roaring, 
weeping’, fr. ran , ‘to roar, weep’, 
coronal, adj., pertaining to a crown. — L. coro- 
na l is, ‘pertaining to a crown’, fr. corona. See 
corona and adj. suff. -aL 
Derivative : coronal-ly, adv. 
coronal, n., circlet, diadem. — L. corondlis, ‘per- 
taining to a crown’. See coronal, adj. 
coronary, adj., 1) pertaining to a crown; 2) en- 
circling; 3) pertaining to either of the two ar- 
teries supplying the heart tissues. — L. coro- 
narius, ‘pertaining to a crown’, fr. corona . See 
corona and adj. suff. -ary. 
coronate, tr. v., to crown. — L. coronatus , pp. of 
corona re, ‘to crown’, fr. corona. See corona and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: coronat-ed , adj., coronation (q.v.) 
coronation, n. — OF. coronacion, coronation , fr. 
coroner , ‘to crown’, fr. L. coronare. See coronate 
and -ion. 

coroner, n., an official whose chief duty is to in- 
quire into the causes of deaths not obviously 
due to natural causes. — AF. corouner, fr. co - 
roune , fr. OF. cor one, ‘crown’, fr. L. corona , 
‘garland, crown’ (see crown and agential suff. 
-er); so called because his original task was to 
watch over crown property. 

Derivative : coroner-ship, n. 
coronet, n., a small crown. — OF. coronete, coro- 
nette , dimin. of corone, ‘crown’, fr. L. cordna. 
See corona and -et and cp. cronet, crownet. 
Derivatives: coronet(t)-ed , coronett-y, adjs. 
Coronilla, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., dimin. of L. corona , ‘crown’ 
(see corona); so called in allusion to its in- 
florescence. 

Coronis, n., mother of Asclepius and consort of 
Apollo in Greek mythol. — L., fr. Gk. Koptovi?, 
which is rel. to xop<i>v7), ‘crow’, from the I.-E. 
imitative base *qer-, *qor~, ‘to cry, shout’, 
whence also x6pa£, ‘crow’. See coracoid, 
coronium, n., an element supposed to be in the 
solar corona (astrophysics). — ModL., formed 
fr. L. cordna, ‘crown’. See corona and chem. 
suff. -ium. 



coronoid, adj., curved (anat.) — Lit. ‘resembling 
the tip of a bow’, fr. Gk. xoptovYj, ‘anything 
hooked or curved; crow; tip of a bow’, and 
-oet&T)?,' ‘like’, fr. el&oc, ‘form, shape’; see 
corona and -oid. The usual translation of coro- 
noid as ‘shaped like a crow’s beak’, is erroneous. 
See Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica, 
pp. 1 50-5 1. 

Coronopus, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xop<ovo7roo<;, ‘the 
hartshorn’, which is compounded of xopcovY], 
‘crow’, and rrouq, gen. 7roSo<;, ‘foot’. The first 
element is rel. to Gk. xopai;, ‘raven’, and cogn. 
with L. corvus, ‘raven’, cornix , ‘crow’ ; see cora- 
coid. For the second element see -pod. 
corozo, n., the name of several S. American palms. 

— Sp. (now spelled corojo), from a S. American 
native word. 

corporal, adj., of the body; bodily. — OF. cor- 
poral (F. corporel), fr. L. corpordlis, ‘pertaining 
to the body’, fr. corpus, gen. corporis, ‘body’. 
See corpus and adj . suff. -al. 

Derivatives: corporality (q.v.), corporal-ly , adv. 
corporal, n., a linen cloth covering the conse- 
crated element at the Eucharist (eccles.) — Ec- 
cles. L. corpordlis (scil. palla ), ‘body cloth’, fr. 
L. corpordlis , ‘pertaining to the body’. See 
corporal, adj. 

corporal, n., the lowest noncommissioned officer 
(mil.) — Earlier F. corporal, an alteration — due 
to corps, ‘body’ — of F. caporal, fr. It. caporale, 
lit. ‘chief’, which derives fr. capo, ‘head’, fr. L. 
caput. See capital, adj., and cp. caporal. The 
ending of It. cap-orale shows the influence of 
It. pettorale. 

corporality, n. — Late L. corporalitas, fr. L. cor- 
pordlis. See corporal, adj., and -ity. 
corporate, adj. — L. corporatus, pp. of corpordre, 
‘to make into a body, incorporate, incarnate’, 
fr. corpus, gen. corporis, ‘body’. See corpus and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : corporate-ly > adv., corporate-ness, n. 
corporation, n. — Late L. corporal id, gen. -onis, 
‘incorporation, incarnation’, fr. L. corporatus , 
pp. of corpordre. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivatives: corporation-al, adj., corporation- 
er, n. 

corporative, adj. — Late L. corporativus, ‘pertain- 
ing to the forming of a body’, fr. L. corporatus, 
pp. of corpordre. See corporate and -ive. 
corporator, n., member of a corporation. — 
Formed with agential suff. -or fr. L. corporatus , 
pp. of corpordre. See corporate, 
corporeal, adj., of the body; bodily. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. corpus , gen. corporis , 
‘body’. See corpus and cp. corporal, adj. 
Derivatives: corporeal-ity, n., corporeal-!}’, adv. 
corporeity, n., corporeality. — ML. corporeitas, 
fr. L. corporeus , ‘pertaining to the body’, fr. 
corpus, gen. corporis , ‘body’. See corpus and 
-ity. 

corposant, n., an electric light seen sometimes in 
stormy weather; called also St. Elmo’s fire. — 
Fr. Port, corpo santo, ‘holy body’, fr. L. corpus 
sanctum. See corpus and sanctus. 
corps, n., 1) a group of persons ; 2) a military unit. 

— F., fr. L. corpus. See corpus and cp. corpse 
and corse. 

corpse, n. — ME. corse, corps, ‘body’, fr. OF. 
cors, fr. L. corpus. See prec. word. The MF. and 
modern F. spelling corps is due to the influence 
of L. corpus. 

corpulence, corpulency, n., fatness. — L. corpu- 
lentia , ‘grossness or fleshiness of body’, fr. cor - 
pulentus. See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
corpulent, adj., fat. — F., fr. L. corpulentus, 
‘fleshy, fat, stout’. See corpus and -ulent. 
Derivatives : corpulent-ly, adv., corpulent-ness, n. 
corpus, n., body. — L. corpus , gen. corporis, 
‘body’, prob. cogn. with OI. kyp-, ‘form, beauty’, 
Avestic k 6 r*fsh , gen. k e hrpo-, ’form, body’, OE. 
hrif, OHG. href, ‘womb, belly, abdomen’, OFris. 
hrif href, ‘belly’; prob. fr. I.-E. base *q w rep-, 
*q w fP enlargement of *q u er-, ‘to make, form’, 
whence OI. kfnSti, karSti, ‘makes’, Avestic kar-, 
‘to make’, k l r e naoiti, ‘makes’, OPers. kar-, ‘to 
make’, kara-, ‘maker’, Lith. kuriu , kurti, ‘to 
build’, OPruss. kura, ‘he built’, OIr. cruth. 



‘figure, shape’, W . pryd, ‘appearance, look’. Cp. 

corporal, corporate, corporation, corporeal, cor- 
poreity, corposant, corps, corpse, corpulent, 
corse, incorporate. Cp. also Sanskrit and words 
there referred to. Cp. also the second element in 
midriff. 

corpus callosum, a mass of white fibers connecting 
the cerebral hemispheres (anat.) — L., ‘callous 
body’, in its modern, anatomical sense, a loan 
translation of ao)fj.a rrcx; tuX&Ssi; (lit. ‘callous 
body’), which is the name given to the corpus 
callosum by Galen. See corpus and callous, 
corpuscle, n., a small particle. — Formed fr. L. 
corpusculum, ‘a little body’, dimin. of corpus 
(see corpus and -cle and cp. corpuscule); intro- 
duced into English by the physicist and chemist 
Robert Boyle (1627-91). 

corpuscule, n., a corpuscle. — L. corpusculum. 
See corpuscle and -cule. 

Derivatives: corpuscul-ar, adj., corpuscul-ar-ity , 
n., corpuscul-ated, corpuscul-ous, adjs. 
corrade, tr. and intr. v., to wear by scraping (geol.) 
— L. corrddere, ‘to scrape together’ , fr. com- 
and radere, ‘scrape’. See raze and cp. corrasion. 
corral, n., a pen for horses. — Sp., fr. corro, 
‘ring’, fr. correr, ‘to run’, fr. L. currere , ‘to run’. 
See courier and course and cp. corridor. Sp. corral 
is rel. to Port, curral, ‘pen, enclosure’, whence 
kraal (q.v,) 

Derivative: corral, tr. v. 

corrasion, n., the process of corrading. — L. cor - 
rdsio, gen. -onis, fr. corrasus, pp. of corrddere. 

See corrade and -ion. 

correal, adj., under joint obligation (law). — 
Formed with adj. suff, -al ft. L. correus, ‘under 
joint obligation’, fr. cor- and reus, ‘defendant’, 
lit. ‘a party to an action’, fr. res, ‘thing, matter, 
affair, action’. See res and cp. reus, reatus. 
correct, adj. — L. correct us, pp. of corrigere , ‘to 
make straight, set right, correct’, fr. cor- and re- 
gere, ‘to make straight, lead, guide, conduct’. 
See regent, adj., and cp. corregidor, corrigendum, 
escort. 

Derivatives: correct-ly, adv., correct-ness , n. 
correct, tr. v. — L. correctus, pp. of corrigere. 
See correct, adj. 

Derivatives: correct-ed, adj., correct-ed-ly, adv., 
correct-ed-ness , n., correction (q.v.) 
correction, n. — F., fr. L. correctionem , acc. of 
correctid, ‘a making straight, improvement’, fr. 
correctus, pp. of corrigere. See correct, adj., 
and -ion. 

Derivatives: correction-al , adj. and n., correct- 
ion-er , n. 

correctitude, n. — Formed fr. correct on analogy 
of rectitude. 

corrective, adj. — F. correctif (fem. corrective), 
fr. L. corrictus , pp. of corrigere. See correct and 
-Ive. 

Derivatives: corrective, n., corrective-ly , adv., 
corrective-ness , n. 

corrector, n. — L. corrector, ‘improver, correc- 
tor’, fr. correctus, pp. of corrigere. See correct 
and agential suff. -or. 

corTegidor, n., a Spanish magistrate, mayor of a 
town. — Sp., lit. ‘corrector’, fr. corregir, ‘to cor- 
rect’, fr. VL. *corregire, which corresponds to 
L. corrigere, ‘to correct’. See correct, adj. 
correlate, intr. and tr. v., to relate mutually. — 
Formed fr. cor- and L. relatus , used as pp. of 
referre , ‘to carry back, bring back, relate’. See 
relate. 

Derivatives: correlate , n., correlat-ion , correlat- 
ive, adj. and n., correlat-ive-ly, adv. 
correption, n., a shortening in pronunciation. — 
L. correptio , gen. -onis, ‘a shortening, decreas- 
ing’, fr. correptus , pp. of corripere, ‘to shorten, 
abridge, diminish; to chide’, lit. ‘to seize upon*, 
fr. com- and rapere ,‘to seize’ (see rapid and -ion). 
For the change of Latin d (in rdptus) to € (in 
cor-reptus) see accent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

correspond, intr. v. — F. corresponds, fr. ML. 
corresponded, fr. cor- and L. responded, ‘to 
answer’. See respond. 

Derivatives: correspond-ence, n., correspond- 
ency, n., correspond-ent, adj., correspond-ent-ly , 
adv., correspond-ing, adj., correspond-ing-ly , 
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adv. 

corresponsive, adj., corresponding. — Formed fr. 
com- and responsive. 

Derivative: corresponsiveiy , adv. 
corridor, n. — F., fr. It. corrictore , lit. ‘a place for 
running’, fr. correre , ‘to run’, fr. L. currere, Cp. 
OProven^. courradour and Sp. corredor , which 
are of the same origin .and meaning, 
corrie, n., a circular hollow in the side of a moun- 
tain (Scot.) — Gael, coire , ‘caldron, kettle’, rel. 
to OIr. coire , W. pair , of s.m., and cogn. with 
OE. hwer, ON. hverr, OHG. hwer , wer, ‘kettle’, 
Goth, hairnei \ ‘skull’, OI. caruh, ‘kettle, pot’, 
karahkas , ‘skull*. For sense development cp. F. 
tete, ‘head’, fr. L. testa, ‘postherd’ (see tester, 
‘canopy’), and G. Kopf ‘head’, fr. MHG. kopf, 
‘drinking vessel, skull’ (see cop , ‘the top of 
anything’, and cup). 

corrigendum, n., something to be corrected. — 
L., neut. gerundive of corrigere , ‘to make 
straight, correct’, fr. com- and regere , ‘to make 
straight, lead, guide, conduct; see correct. For 
the change of Latin e (in regere ) to i (in cor- 
rigere) see abstinence and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For other Latin gerundives used in 
English cp. agenda and words there referred to. 
corrigible, adj. — F., fr. ML. corrigibilis, ‘that 
which can be corrected’, fr. L. corrigere , ‘to cor- 
rect’. See prec. word and -ible. 

Derivatives: corrigibil-ity, n., corrigible-ness, n., 
corrigibl-y , adv. 

corrival, n., a rival, competitor. — L. corrivalis, 
fr. cor- and rivalis, ‘rival’. See rival, 
corroborant, adj. and n. — L. corroborans , gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of corrobare , ‘to strengthen’. 
See next word and -ant. 

corroborate, tr. v. — L. corroborate, pp. of cor- 
roborate, ‘to strengthen’, fr. com- and robur, gen. 
roboris, ‘strength’. See robust and verbal suff. 

-ate. 

Derivatives : corroboration, corroborative (qq.v.), 
corroborat-or , n., corroborat-ory, adj. 
corroboration, n. — F., fr. corroborer, ‘to strength- 
en, corroborate’, fr. L, corrobordre. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

corroborative, adj. — F. corroboratif (fem. corro- 
borative), fr. L. corroborate , pp. of corrobordre. 
See corroborate and -ive. 

Derivative : corroborative-ly , adv. 
corroboree, n., a festivity of Australian abori- 
gines. — A native name. 

Derivative: corroboree , intr. v. 
corrode, tr. v., to eat away gradually; intr. v., 
to become corroded. — F. corroder , fr. L. cor- 
rodere, ‘to gnaw to pieces’, fr. com- and rodere, 
‘to gnaw’. See rodent and cp. erode. 
Derivatives: corrod-er, n., corrod-ing , adj. 
corrody, n. — See corody. 
corrosion, n. — F., fr. L. corrosionem , acc. of cor - 
rosio , ‘a gnawing to pieces’, fr. cor rose, pp. of 
corrodere. See corrode and -ion. 
corrosive, adj. — F. corrosif (fem. corrosive), fr. 
L. cor rdsus, pp. of corrodere. See corrode and 
-ive. 

Derivatives: corrosive-ly, adv., corrosive-ness, 
n., corrosiv-ity, n. 

corrugate, tr. and intr. v., to wrinkle. — L. corru- 
gate t pp. of corrugare , ‘to make full of wrinkles, 
to wrinkle’, fr. com- and rugdre , ‘to wrinkle’, fr. 
ruga, ‘wrinkle’. See ruga and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: corrugat-ed, adj., corrugat-ion, cor- 
rugator (q.v.) 

corrugate, adj., wrinkled. — - L. corrugate, pp. of 
corrugare. See corrugate, v. 
corrugator, n., either of the two muscles that 
contract the brows ( anat .) — Medical L., lit. 
‘that which wrinkles’, fr. L. corrugate , pp. of 
corrugare. See corrdgate and agential suff. -or. 
corrupt, adj. — L. corrupt us, pp. of corrumpere , 
‘to destroy, ruin, corrupt’, fr. com- and rumpere , 
‘to break 1 . See rupture. 

Derivatives: corrupt , tr. and intr.v.; corrupt-ly , 
adv., corrupt-ness , n.; corrupt-ed, adj., corrupt- 
ed-ly , adv., corrupt-ed-ness, n., corrupt-er , n., 
corrupt-ing , adj., corrupt-ingly, adv. 
corruptible, adj. — Late L. corruptibilis (whence 
also F. corruptible ), ‘liable to decay, corrupt- 
ible’, fr. L. corrupt us, pp. of corrumpere. See cor- 



rupt, v., and -ible. 

Derivatives : corruptibil-ity , n., corruptible-ness , 
n., corruptibl-y , adv. 

corruption, n. — F., fr. L. corruptidnem , acc. of 
corrupted, ‘a corrupting, spoiling’, fr. corrupt us, 
pp. of corrumpere. See corrupt and -ion. 
corruptive, adj. — Eccles. L. corruptive , fr. L. 
corruptus, pp. of corrumpere. See corrupt and 
-ive. 

Derivative: corruptive-ly, adv. 
corsac, n., a small yellowish fox ( Vulpes corsac ) 
of Central Asia. — Russ, korsak, fr. Kirghiz 
karsak. 

corsage, n. — F., formed with suff. -age fr. OF. 
cors (F. corps), ‘body’. See corps and cp. corse, 
corset. 

corsair, n., a pirate. — F. corsaire, fr. It. corsaro, 
‘pirate’, lit. ‘runner’, fr. ML. cursarie , fr. L. 
cursus, ‘a running, course, voyage’. See current, 
adj., and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
hussar. 

corse, n. (poet.) — A var. of corpse, 
corselet, corslet, n., armor for the body. — F. 
corselet, lit., ‘little body’, dimin, of OF. cors (F. 
corps), ‘body’. See corps and cp. next word, 
corset, n., a close-fitting undergarment; stays. — 
F. corset, lit. ‘a little body’, dimin. of OF. cors (F. 
corps), fr. L. corpe , ‘body’. See corpus and -et 
and cp. corps. 

Derivatives: corset , tr. v., corseting, n., corset- 
ry , n. 

cortege, cortege, n., a train of attendants; re- 
tinue. — F. cortege, fr. It. corteggio, ‘retinue’, 
fr. corteggiare, ‘to court’, fr. corte, ‘court’, fr. L. 
cohortem, cortem , acc. of cohors, cors , ‘enclosed 
place, yard’. See court and cp. next word. 
Cortes, n., the two chambers of the legislative 
assembly in Spain and Portugal, — Sp. and 
Port., lit. ‘courts’, pi. of corte, ‘court’, fr. L. 
cohortem, cortem. See prec. word, 
cortex, n., the bark of a tree (bot.) — L., ‘bark, 
rind’, lit. ‘that which is stripped off’, fr. I.-E. 
base *(s)qer -, ‘to cut, separate’, whence also L. 
corium, ‘hide, leather’. See corium, and cp. 
Corticium, excorticate, scorch, scortation. For 
sense development cp. bark, ‘rind of a tree’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bher -, ‘to cut’, 
cortical, adj., pertaining to a cortex. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. cortex, gen, cor t ids, 
‘bark’. See prec, word. 

corticate, corticated, adj., provided with a cortex. 
— L. corticate, ‘covered with a bark’, fr. cor- 
tex, gen. corticis. See cortex and verbal suff. -ate. 
Corticium, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. cortex, gen. corticis , ‘bark’. See cortex 
and ist -ium. 

cortico-, combining form denoting the cortex. — 
Fr. L. cortex, gen. corticis, ‘bark’. See cortex, 
corticosterone, n. (biochem.) — Coined fr. cortico- 
and st crone, which is formed fr. sterol and 
suff. -one. 

cortisone, n., an adrenal cortex hormone (bio- 
chem.) — Coined by Edward C. Kendall, its 
discoverer, and Philip S. Hench, of the Mayo 
Clinic, in 1936 through the abbreviation of prec. 
word. 

corundum, n., a very hard mineral. — Tamil 
kurundam , fr. OI. kuruvinda -, ‘ruby’, which is of 
uncertain etymology. 

coruscant, adj., sparkling, flashing. — L. corus- 
cans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of coruscare. See 
next word and -ant. 

coruscate, intr. v., to sparkle, flash. — L. corus- 
cate, pp. of coruscare , ‘to thrust with the horns; 
to shake, vibrate, wave; to flash, glitter*, fr. 
corusce , ‘vibrating, waving, glittering’, which 
is of uncertain origin. It possibly stands for 
*coroscos, and orig. meant ‘leaping, jumping’, 
and is cogn. with Gk. oxatpsiv, ‘to leap, skip, 
bound’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qer~, ‘to jump, leap, 
bound’. See cardinal, adj., and cp. words there 
referred to. For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
coruscation, n. — Late L. coruscdtid, gen. -onis, 
fr. L. corecatus, pp. of corecare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

corvee, n., unpaid labor. — F., ‘forced labor, stat- 
ute labor’, fr. VL. corrogata (opera), ‘(work) in 
which people are asked to participate’, fem. pp. 



of L. corrogdre , ‘to bring together by entreaty’, 
fr. cor- and rogare, ‘to entreat’. See rogation, 
corvette, n., a small fast war vessel (naut.) — F., 
dimin. formed fr. corve (h word occurring only 
in a text of the year 1700), which was prob. bor- 
rowed fr. MLG. korf \ ‘basket; a kind of ship’; 
see corf and -ette. It. corvetta and Sp. corbeta 
are French loan words. 

Corvidae, n. pi., a family of birds including the 
ravens, crows, etc. — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae fr. L. corve, ‘raven’. See corvine, 
corvine, adj., pertaining to the raven or crow. — 
L. corvinus, fr. corve, ‘raven’, from the I.-E. 
imitative base *qer- , *qor -, *qr~, ‘to cry, shout’. 
See raven and -ine (representing L. -ine) and cp. 
coracoid. 

Corvus, n., a genus of birds, the crow (ornithol.) 
— L. corvus, ‘raven’. See prec. word. 

Corybant, n., one of the attendants of Cybele 
(Greek mythol.) — F. Corybante , fr. L. Cory- 
bantem, acc. of Corybas, fr. Gk. Kopu[ 3 aq, gen. 
Kopupavro?, a word of uncertain, possibly 
Phrygian, origin. 

Derivatives: Corybant-ian, Corybantic, adjs. 
Corydalis, n., a genus of plants of the fumewort 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xopuSaXXt?, 
‘crested lark’, fr. xopuSoc;, of s.m., fr. xopix;, 
'helmet’, which is rel. to xopuv/}, ‘club, mace’, 
xopuqnr;, ‘head, top, summit’. See coryphaeus and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Corydon, n., the traditional name for a shepherd 
or a rustic swain in pastoral poetry. — L. 
Corydon , fr. Gk. KopuScoft, name of a shepherd 
in the idylls of Theocritus and in Virgil’s 
Eclogues. 

Corylus, n., a genus of trees, the hazel (bot.) — 
L. corylus, corulus, ‘the hazel’, cogn. with ON. 
has!, OE. heesel, of s.m. See hazel, 
corymb, n., a broad cluster of flowers (bot.) — 
L. corymbus , ‘cluster of flowers’, fr. Gk. xo- 
pujj,f}o<;, ‘uppermost point, cluster of flowers’, 
which is rel. to xopuepr), ‘head, top, summit*. See 
coryphaeus and cp. next word. 

Derivatives: corymb-ed, adj., corymbi-ate, co- 
rymbi-at-ed, corymb-ose, adjs., corymb-ose-ly, 
adv., corymb-ous, adj. 

Coryneum, n., a form genus of imperfect fungi 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xopovq. ‘club, mace’, 
which is rel. to xopuqnQ, ‘head, top, summit’. See 
next word and cp. corymb, 
coryphaeus, n., 1) the leader of the chorus in the 
Greek drama; hence 2) a leader. — L., fr. Gk. 
xopy9aL0c;, ‘leader, chief’, fr. xoputpv), ‘head, top, 
summit, the highest point’, which is rel. to 
xopu«;, ‘helmet’, xopup-poc, ‘uppermost point, 
cluster of flowers’, xopuvrj, ‘club’, and prob. 
stands in gradational relationship to Att. Gk. 
xapa, Att. and Dor. xdtpavov. Ion. xap?jvov, 
‘head’, and to Gk. xpxviov, ‘skull’. See cranium 
and cp. Corydalis, corymb, Coryneum. Cp. also 
next word. 

coryphee, n., a ballet dancer. — F. coryphee, fr. L. 

coryphaeus. See prec. word. 

Coryphodon, n., a genus of extinct mammals 
( paleontol .) — ModL., compounded of xopu<pV), 
‘head, top, summit’, and oScov, gen. 68 ovto<;, 
‘tooth’. See coryphaeus and odonto-. 
coryza, n., nasal catarrh (tried.) — L. coryza, fr. 
Gk. xopu^a, ‘a cold in the head, nasal catarrh’, 
which is prob. cogn. with OE. hrot, ‘thick fluid, 
scum’, OHG. hroz, roz, ‘nasal mucus’, MHG., 
G. rotz, ‘nasal mucus’, OE. hrutan, ‘to snore; 
to resound’, ON. hrjota, OS. hrutan, ON. 
hr jot a , OHG. hru33an, ‘to rattle in one’s throat’, 
cos, cos lettuce, n. — Prop, ‘lettuce introduced 
from Cos', fr. L. Cos, fr. Gk. Kt 5 <;, one of the 
Aegean islands, now called Stanchio. Cp. Coan. 
cos, n. — Abbreviation of cosine, 
cosecant, n., the secant of the complement of an 
angle ( trigon .) — Formed on analogy of cosine 
and cotangent fr. ModL. complement i secans. 
See co- and secant. 

coseismal, coseismic, adj., noting points where 
an earthquake arrives simultaneously. — For- 
med fr. co- and seismal. 
cosher, intr. v.. to feast. — Ir. coisir, ‘a feast’, 
cosher, tr. v., to pamper. — Of uncertain origin, 
cosher, adj. — A var. spelling of kosher. 
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cosignatory, adj., signing jointly with another 
or others. — Formed fr. co- and signatory, 
cosine, n., the sine of the complement of an angle 
(trigon.) — Fr. co . sinus, abbreviation of ModL. 
complement! sinus, ‘the sine of the complement’. 
This name and its abbreviation into co. sinus 
were first used by Edmund Gunter, a mathe- 
matician of the early 1 7th cent. See complement 
and sine and cp. cotangent, cosecant. 
cosmetic, adj., serving to beautify. — Gk. xoo- 
[ay)tix 6<;, ‘skilled in arranging’, fr. xoap7)To<;, 
‘well-ordered’, verbal adj. of xoofjiotv, ‘to order, 
arrange, adorn’, fr. ‘order, ornament, 

decoration, set form; world, universe’. See cos- 
mos and -ic. 

Derivatives: cosmetic, n., a preparation for 
beautifying the skin, cosmetic-al-ly , adv., cos - 
metic-ian, n., one who makes or applies cos- 
metics. 

cosmetology, n., the study of cosmetics. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. xoojjl7)t 6<;, ‘well-ordered’ (see 
prec. word), and -Xoywc, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
cosmic, adj., pertaining to the cosmos; vast. — 
Gk. xoajjuxoc, ‘of, or connected with, the world’, 
fr. xoap.o<;, ‘world’. See cosmos and -ic. 
Derivatives: cosmic-al, adj., cosmic-al-ity, n., 
cosmic-al-ly, adv. 

cosmo-, combining word denoting the world. — 
Gk. xoapo-, fr. xoapoc, ‘world’. See cosmos, 
cosmogony, n., the origination of the universe. — 
Gk. xoofjioyovia (whence also F. cosmogonie), 
compounded of xoofxo;, ‘world’, and -yovla, fr. 
yovo;, ‘race, offspring’. See cosmos and -gony. 
Derivatives: cosmogon-ic , cosmogon-ic-al, adjs., 
cosmogon-ist , n. 

cosmography, n., description of the universe. — 
Gk. xoofAoypoKpia, compounded of x6opoc, 
‘world’, and -ypacpta, fr. ypacpetv, ‘to write’. See 
cosmos and -graphy. 

Derivatives: cosmograph-ic , cosmograph-ic-al, 
adjs. 

cosmology, n., that part of metaphysics which 
deals with the universe. — Compounded of 
cosmo- and Gk. -XoyLa, fr. -Xoyo*;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: cosmolog-ic, cosmolog-ic-al, adjs., 
cosmolog-ic-al-ly, adv., cosmo log- is f, n. 
cosmonaut, n., an astronaut. — Compounded of 
cosmo- and Gk. vaurTjc, ‘sailor, seaman’. See 
nautical and cp. astronaut, 
cosmonautics, n., astronautics. — Compounded 
of cosmo- and nautics. Cp. prec. word. Cp. also 
astronautics. 

cosmoplastic, adj., pertaining to the plastic force 
that forms the world. — Compounded of cos- 
mo- and plastic. 

cosmopolitan, adj., belonging to the whole world; 
n., a citizen of the world. — Formed with suff. 
-an, fr. Gk. xoa^oTtoXfTTj^, ‘citizen of the world’, 
fr. x6opt.oq, ‘world,’ and 7 toX(t7]c, ‘citizen’ (fr. 
rc<SXt<s, ‘city’). See cosmo- and politic. 
Derivatives : cosmopolitan-ism , n., cosmopolitan - 
ize , v. 

cosmopolite, n., a cosmopolitan person. — Gk. 
xoa^o7ToXfT7)<;. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: cosmopolit-ic , cosmopolit-ic-al, 

adjs., cosmopolit-ism, n. 

cosmorama, n., an exhibition of views of different 
parts of the world. — Compounded of Gk. 
x6cpo<;, ‘world’, and opa^a, ‘that which is seen, 
view, sight’, fr. 6pav, ‘to see’. For the first ele- 
ment see cosmos. The second element is cogn. 
with L. vereri, ‘to observe with awe, revere, re- 
spect, fear’, OE. wxr , ‘cautious, aware’. See 
ware, ‘alert’, and cp. the second element in dio- 
rama, myriorama, panorama. Cp. also -rama. 
Derivative: cosmoram-ic , adj. 
cosmos, n., the world conceived as an ordered 
whole. — Gk. xotf^os, ‘order, ornament, de- 
coration, set form; world, universe’, whence 
xoojxav, ‘to order, arrange, adorn’, xoop7)T6s 
(verbal adj.), ‘well-ordered, regular’; of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. cosmetic, the first element in 
cosmetology and the second element in macro- 
cosm, microcosm. 



coss, n. — A variant spelling of kos. 
cossack, n., one of a people of the southern Soviet 

union in Europe and near-by parts of Asia, 
noted as horsemen. — Russ, kozak , kazak, fr. 
Turk, qazdq, qazdq , ‘nomad, vagabond’, 
cosset, n., a lamb reared by hand, a pet lamb. — 
Prob. fr. OE. cot-sxta , ‘cottage dweller, house 
dweller’, fr. cot, ‘cot, house’, and sxta , ‘dweller’, 
fr. sit tan, ‘to sit, to dwell’. See cot, ‘cottage’, and 
sit. For sense development cp. G, Hauslamm, 
‘pet lamb’, fr. Haus, ‘house’, and Lamm, ‘lamb’, 
and It. casiccio , ‘pet lamb’, fr. casa, ‘house’. 
Derivative: cosset , tr. v., to treat as a pet. 

cost, intr. v. — ME. costen , fr. OF. coster (F. 
couter ), ‘to cost’, fr. L. constare, ‘to stand to- 
gether, to be established, settled, .certain, evi- 
dent’, which is formed fr. con- and stare, ‘to 
stand’; cp. It. constare, OProveng. Cat., Sp. 
costar , Port, custar, ‘to cost’, Rum. custd, ‘to 
live’, which all derive fr. L. constare. See state 
and cp. constant 

cost, n. — OF. (F. cout), back formation fr. cos- 
ter (F. couter). Cp. It., Sp. costo, Sp. costa, 
Port, custa, ‘cost, price’. Rum. cust, ‘duration 
of life’, and see cost, v. 

Derivatives: cost-less, adj., cost-less-ness , n., 
cost-ly , adv., cost-U-ness, n. 
costal, adj., pertaining to a rib or ribs. — F., fr. 
ML. costdlis, fr. L. costa, ‘rib, side, coast’. See 
coast and adj. suff. -al and cp. coastal. Cp. also 
costard, costate, coteau. 

Derivative : costal-ly, adv. 
costard, n., a variety of apple. — Lit. ‘ribbed’, fr. 
OF. coste (F. cote), ‘rib’, fr. L. costa (see coast 
and -ard); so called with reference to the ribs 
on its surface. Cp. costermonger, 
costate, adj., having ribs, ribbed. — L. costdtus , 
‘having ribs’, fr. costa . See costal and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

costean, intr. v., to bore through the soil down 
to the rock to find out the course of a mineral 
deposit. — Co. costen , prob. contracted fr. 
cothas sten, ‘dropped tin’. Co. sten is rel. to 
Gael., Ir. stan, ‘tin’. See stannary, 
coster, n. — Short for costermonger, 
costermonger, n., an apple seller. — From orig. 
costardmonger , lit. ‘apple seller’. See costard 
and monger. 

costive, adj., constipated. — MF. costive, fr. L. 
constipatus, pp. of constipare , ‘to press closely 
together’. See constipate. For the loss of the 
French pp. suff. -e in English cp. defile, ‘a nar- 
row valley’, signal, ‘noticeable 1 , trove. 
Derivative: costive- ness, n. 
costmary, n., a plant with fragrant leaves ( Chry- 
santhemum balsamita) — ME. costmarye, com- 
pounded of OE. cost, ‘costmary’, and Mary. 
OE. cost derives fr. L. costus , fr. Gk. v.6<rzoc, fr. 
Heb. qdshf, ‘an oriental aromatic plant’, which, 
together with Arab. qus(, of s.m., is borrowed 
fr. OI. kutfhah. 

costo-, combining form meaning ‘rib’. — Fr. L. 
costa, ‘rib’. See costal. 

costotome, n., an instrument for the dissection 
of ribs. — A hybrid coined fr. L. costa, ‘rib’, 
and Gk. -Toptoi;, ‘cutting’. See coast and -tome, 
costotomy, n., division of a rib (med.) — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. costa, ‘rib’, and Gk. -ropla, ‘a cut- 
ting of’, fr. to(ay), ‘a cutting’. See coast and -tomy. 
costume, n., — F., ‘costume, dress’, fr. It. cos- 
tume , ‘custom, fashion, customary dress, dress’, 
fr. L. consuetudinem, acc. of consuetudo, ‘cus- 
tom’. See custom. 

Derivatives: costume , tr. v., costum-er, n., cos- 
tum-ery, n., costum-ing, n. 
costumier, n., a costumer. — F., ‘dealer in cos- 
tumes’, fr. costume. See prec. word and -ier. 
cosy, adj. — A var. spelling of cozy. 

Derivatives: cosi-ly, adv., cosi-ness, n. 
cot, n., hut, cottage. — ME. cot, cote , fr. OE. cot, 
cote, ‘cottage, house, dwelling’, rel. to ON. kot, 
‘hut’, MDu. cot, cote, Du. kot , ‘hovel, cot’. Cp. 
cote, coterie, cottage, cotter, ‘cottager’, cottier. 
Derivative: cot, to put in a cot. 
cot, n., bedstead; bed (naut.) (Anglo-Ind.) — 
Hind, khaf, khatva, fr. OI. khdfva, borrowed 
from Dravidian; cp. Tamil katfil, ‘beadstead’. 
cot, n. — Abbreviation of cotangent. 



cotangent, n., the tangent of the complement of 
an angle (trigon.) — Fr. co. tangens, abbrevation 
of ModL. complement 1 tangens, ‘the tangent of 
the complement’. This name and its abbreviation 
into co. tangens were first used by Edmund 
Gunter, a mathematician of the early 17th cen- 
tury. See complement and tangent and cp. co- 
secant, cosine. 

cotarnine, also cotamin, n., a nonpoisonous alka- 
loid, C 12 H 15 N04 (chem.) — Anagram of nar- 
cotine; so called in allusion to the circumstance 
that cotarnine is obtained by the oxidation of 
narcotine. 

cote, n., a shelter for pigeons, sheep, etc. — ME. 
cote , cot. See cot, ‘hut, cottage’, 
coteau, n., an upland ( Canada and U.S.A.) — F., 
‘a hill’, fr. OF. costel, orig. ‘side’, fr. coste (F. 
cdte), ‘rib, side, hillside’, fr. L. costa. See coast, 
cotemporary, adj. — The same as contemporary, 
cotenant, n., a joint tenant. — Formed fr. co- and 
tenant. 

coterie, n., an exclusive group of persons. — F., 
‘association of country people, set, circle’, fr. 
OF. cotier , ‘cottager, cotter’. See cot, ‘hut’, and 
-ery. 

cothurnus, n., the buskin worn by the Greek and 
Roman tragic actors; tragedy; tragic style. — 
L., fr. Gk. x6#opvos, which is of foreign, pos- 
sibly Lydian, origin. 

cotillion, n., a lively dance. — F. cotillon , name 
of a dance, lit., ‘petticoat’, dimin. of cotte, 
‘coat’, fr. OF. cote, fr. Frankish *kotta, ‘coat*. 
See coat and cp. cotta. 

cotise, n., the fourth part of a band, used in pairs 
(her.) — F. cot ice, fr. ML. coticium , fr. cota, 
cotta, ‘tunic’, which is of Teut. origin. See coat 
and cp. cotillion, cotta. 

Derivative : cotise , tr. v, 

Cotoneaster, n., a genus of plants of the apple 
family (bot.) — ModL., formed with the pejora- 
tive suff. -aster fr. L. cotonea, ‘quince’. See 
quince. 

cotrustee, n,, a joint trustee. — Formed fr. co- 
and trustee. 

cotta, n., a short surplice (eccles.) — ML. cotta , 
‘tunic’, of Teut. origin. See coat and cp. words 
there referred to. 

cottabus, n., a game in vogue at drinking parties 
in ancient Athens. — L., fr. Gk. x<$tto$o<;, ‘a 
Sicilian game of throwing the wine left in one’s 
cup into a metal basin’, which stands perh. for 
*y. 6 x?u$qc, and is rel. to xottSXtj, ‘cup’. See 
cotyledon. 

cottage, n. — AF. cotage , a hybrid coined fr. OF. 
cote , a Frankish loan word (see cot, ‘hut, cot- 
tage’), and -age, a suff. of Latin origin. 
Derivatives: cottag-ed, adj., cottag-er, n. 
cotter, cottar, n., a cottager. — ML. cotarius, cot- 
tarius , fr. cota, cotta. See cot, ‘hut, cottage’, 
cotter, n., a wedge, bolt. — Of unknown origin, 
cotterite, n., a variety of quartz (mineral.) — 
Named after its discoverer Miss Cotter, of Rock- 
forest, Ireland. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

Cottidae, n. pL, a family of fishes, the sculpins, 
etc. (ichthyol.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae fr. Cottus (q.v.) 

cottier, n., a cottager. — OF. cotter, fr. cote. See 
cote and -ier. 

cotton, n. — ME. coton, fr. F. coton , fr. Sp. cotdn, 
fr. Arab, qitfun , whence also It. cotone , OProv- 
en$. coton. Port, cot do, Du. katoen, and 
(through the medium of Dutch) G. Kattun , ‘cot- 
ton’. Cp. acton, kittel. 

Derivatives: cotton, adj., cotton , v. (q.v.), cot- 
ton-y, adj. 

cotton, intr. v., to agree. — Fr. cotton, n. The 
orig. meaning of the verb was ‘to stick together 
like cotton \ 

cotula, n., an ancient Greek measure (Greek an - 
tiq.) — L. cotula, cotyla, ‘a small vessel; a 
measure of capacity’, fr. Gk. xotuXy;. See 

cotyledon. 

Cotumix, n., a genus of birds, the Old World 
quail (ornithol.) — L. coturnix, ‘a quail’, dissi- 
milated from earlier cocturnix, quocturnix , fr. 
base *qwok- , imitative of the quail’s cry. For a 
similar, but not related, imitative base cp. quail. 
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the bird. 

cotwal, n. — A var. spelling of kotwal. 
cotyledon, n., a seed leaf (bot.) — L., ‘navelwort’, 
fr. Gk. xotuXtjScov, ‘any cup-shaped hollow, 
navelwort’, fr. xgtoXt], ‘anything hollow, a cup, 
socket of a joint’, which is possibly rel. to 
x 6 tt<x( 3 oc;, ‘cottabus’ (name of a game), and 
cogn. with L. catlnus , ‘deep vessel for cooking, 
or serving up, food’ (whence dimin. catillus)\ 
cp. ON. ketill, OHG. ke33il, ‘kettle’, which are 
borrowed fr. L. catillus, and see kettle. Cp. 
a cotyledon, cotyliscus, cotula. Cp. also cottabus. 
cotyledonous, adj., having cotyledons. — Formed 
from prec. word with suff. -ous. 
cotyliscus, n., a small cup ( Greek and Roman an - 
tiq.) — L., fr. Gk. xotuX£oxo<;, ‘a little cup’, 
dimin. of xoruXv). See cotyledon, 
cotyloid, adj., cup-shaped. — Compounded of 
xotuXtj, ‘cup’, and -oeiSyjc, ‘like’, fr. ‘form, 
shape’. See cotyledon and -oid. 
couch, n., a bed. — F., fr. coucher , ‘to lay down*. 
See coucta, v. 

couch, tr. and intr. v. — F. coucher , ‘to lay down, 
put to bed’, fr, OF. colchier, couchier, coucher, 
of s.m., fr. L. collocdre, ‘to place, station, ar- 
range’, whence also It. collocare , Proven?, colcar, 
colgar , ‘to lay, place’, Sp. colgar , ‘to hang up, 
suspend’, It. colcare , coricare , Rum. culcd , ‘to 
lay down, put to bed’. See collocate and cp. 
accouchement 

Derivatives: couch-er , n., couch-ing, n. 
couch, n., couch grass. — See couch grass. 
Derivative: couch-y , adj. 

couchant, adj., lying down with the head up (her.) 
— F., pres. part, of coucher. See couch, v., and 
-ant 

couch grass. — A var. of quitch grass, 
cougar, n. — F. couguar, a name coined by Buffon 
on analogy of jaguar fr. cuguacuarana, supposed 
to be a Brazilian word. In reality, however, this 
latter is due to an erroneous reading. Tupi susu- 
arana was transliterated by the Portuguese into 
fucuarana. Through the negligent omission of 
the cedillas from under the letters c arose the 
word from which Buffon coined F. couguar. 
cough, intr. v. — ME. cowhen , coughen, fr. OE. 
*cohhian (whence OE. cohhetan, ‘to make a 
noise’), rel. to MDu. cochen , Du. kitchen, ‘to 
cough’, MHG. kuchen , ‘to breathe’. Cp. G. 
keuchen , ‘to pant, gasp’, which is a blend of 
MHG. kuchen , ‘to breathe*, and klchen, ‘to 
pant’. For this latter see chincough. 

Derivatives : cough , n., cough-er, n. 
could, aux. v. — Past tense of can, fr. ME. coude, 
fr. OE. cupe. The l in could is etymologically in- 
correct and due to the analogy of should and 
would. 

coulee, n., a stream of solidified lava. — F., fem. 
pp. of couler , ‘to flow’, used as a noun. See 
next word. 

coulisse, n., back stage place. — F., prop. fem. 
of the adj. coulis, ‘that which glides’ (in vent 
coulis , ‘a wind that comes through crevices’), 
fr. OF. colets, coulefs , fr. VL. *cdldticius, ‘that 
which pertains to gliding’, fr. L. colare , ‘to 
strain, filter’, in VL. ‘to flow; to glide’, fr. colum, 
‘strainer’. See colander and cp. words there 
referred to. 

couloir, n., a mountain gully, gorge. — F., ‘strain- 
er; corridor, passage way*, fr. couler , ‘to flow, 
run, strain’, fr. L. colare. See prec. word, 
coulomb, n., the unit of quantity in electricity. — 
Named after the French physicist Charles- 
Augustin de Coulomb (1736-1806). 
coumarin, n., a crystalline substance (chem.) — 
F. coumarine, fr. coumarou , ‘the Tonka-bean 
tree’, fr. Tupi cumaru. 

council, n. — OF. cuncile , fr. L. concilium , ‘a 
gathering, meeting, assembly’, which stands for 
*con-caliom , and prop, means *a calling to- 
gether’, fr. con- and caldre , ‘to call, proclaim*. 
See calends and cp. conciliar, conciliate. For the 
change of Latin d (in *con-cdliom) to i (in con- 
cilium) see abigeat and cp. words there referred 
to. Council was often confused with counsel. 
councilor, councillor, n. — Formed from prec. 

word with agential suff. -or. 
counsel, n. — ME. conseil , counseil , fr. OF. con- 



seil , counseil (F. conseil ), fr. L. consilium , ‘deli- 
berative assembly; consultation, deliberation, 
plan, design, advice, counsel*, which is prob. 
rel. to cdnsulere, ‘to take counsel, deliberate*. 
See consult, v. 

counsel, tr. v. — ME. conseillen , fr. F. conseiller , 
‘to advise, counsel, recommend’, fr. L. con- 
si liar I, ‘to take counsel; to give counsel’, fr. 
consilium. See counsel, n. 
counselor, counsellor, n. — ME. counseiller , fr. 
OF. conseilleor, conseillere (F. conseiller), fr. L. 
consiliatorem , acc. of consilidtor , ‘counselor’,* 
fr. consiliari. See counsel, v., and agential suff. 
-or. 

count, tr. and intr. v. — ME. counten , fr. OF. 
confer (F. compter ), ‘to count, reckon’, fr. L. 
computare , ‘to sum up, reckon’. See compute 
and cp. conte. Cp. also account, discount, re- 
count. Modern French differentiates between 
compter , ‘to count’, and confer , ‘to narrate’, 
although the two words are etymologically 
identical. 

Derivatives: count-able, adj. and n., count-able - 
ness, n., countabl-y, adv. 

count, n., the act of reckoning. — Late L. com- 
putus, fr. L. computare. See count, v., and cp. 

computus. 

count, n., a title of nobility. — AF. counte , fr. 
OF. conte (F. comte), fr. L. comitem, acc. of 
comes , ‘companion’ (in Late L. also ‘one be- 
longing to the imperial court’), fr, *com-i-t-, lit. 
‘one who goes with another’, fr. com- and the 
stem of ire, ‘to go’; see itinerate. Cp. It. conte, 
OProven?. comte , Catal., Sp. and Port, conde , 
‘count*, which all derive fr. L. comitem. Cp. also 
countess, county, contessa, concomitant, the first 
element in constable, and the second element in 
viscount. 

countenance, n. — OF. (= F.) contenance, ‘de- 
meanor, bearing’, fr. L. continentia , ‘a holding 
together; self control’, fr. continens, gen. - ends , 
pres. part, of continere , ‘to hold together’. See 
contain and -ance and cp. continence, which is 
a doublet of countenance. 

Derivatives: countenance, tr. v., countenanc-er, n. 
counter, n., one who counts. — ME. countour, 
fr. OF. conteor (F. compteur ), fr. Late L. com- 
putatorem, acc. of computator , ‘computer, 
reckoner’, fr. L. computdtus , pp. of computare . 
See count, ‘to reckon*, and agential suff. -er. 
counter, n., a table on which money is counted. 

— ME. countour, fr. OF. conteoir (F. comptoir), 
fr. ML. computatorium, prop, ‘a place for count- 
ing*, fr. L. computare. See count, ‘to reckon’. 

counter, adv., in the opposite way or direction. — 
F. contre , fr. L. contra, ‘against, opposite’. See 
contra-. 

counter, adj., contrary. — Fr. prec. word, 
counter, n., that which is opposite or contrary 
to something, — Fr. counter, adj. 
counter, tr. v., to go or act counter to; intr. v., to 
make a counter move; to oppose. — Fr. coun- 
ter, adv. Cp. encounter. 

counter-, combining form expressing opposition, 
contrast, correspondence, reciprocity. — F. 
contre-, fr. contre, ‘against’, fr. L. contra. See 
counter, adv. 

counterfeit, adj. — OF. contrefait, contrefet (F. 
contrefaii), pp. of contrefaire, ‘to counterfeit’, 
fr. contre , ‘against*, and faire (fr. L. facer e ), ‘to 
make, do’. See counter- and fact. 

Derivatives : counterfeit , n. and v., counterfeit-er , 
n. y counter feit-ly, adv., counterfeit-ment, n., 
counter feit-ness, n. 

counterfoil, n., a stub. — Formed fr. counter- and 
foil, ‘a thin leaf of metal*, 
counterfort, n., a buttress. — F. contrefort , lit., ‘a 
strong support placed against the wall’, fr. 
contre , ‘against*, and fort, ‘strong*. See counter- 
and fort. 

countermark, n. — F, coniremarque, fr. contre, 
‘against’, and marque, ‘mark’. See counter- and 
mark. 

countermark, tr. v. — F. contremarquer , fr. con- 
tre marque. See countermark, n. 
counterpaly, adj., paly and divided fesswise (her.) 

— F. cont repale, fr. contre , ‘against’, and pale, 
‘provided with pales’, fr. pal, ‘a stake’. See 



counter- and pale, ‘stake’, and cp. paly, 
counterpane, n., a coverlet. — Fr. earlier counter- 
point, ‘coverlet’, fr. earlier F. contrepointe , 
which is a blend of contre, ‘against’, and OF. 
coite-pointe, lit. ‘quilt stitched through’, fr. L. 
culcita puncta, fr. culcita, ‘quilt’, and puncta, 
fem. pp. of pungere, ‘to prick, pierce, point’. 
See quilt and point, n., and cp. counterpoint, 
‘counterpane’. F. courtepointe, ‘counterpane’, is 
- a blend of court , ‘short’, and contrepointe. The 
second element in E. counterpane is due to a 
confusion of OF. pointe , ‘stitched through’, 
with pan, ‘cloth’, fr. L. pannus, ‘piece of cloth’ 
(see pane). 

counterpoint, n., combination of melodies ( mus .) 

— OF. cont repoint, fr. ML. cantus contrapunctus 
(whence also It. contrappunto ), from the term 
punctus contra piinctum , ‘note against note’ (lit. 
‘point against point’). The former practice was 
to write the notes for the accompanying voice 
against (i.e. over or under) the notes for the first 
voice. See counter- and point, n., and cp. contra- 
puntal. 

counterpoint, n,, a counterpane (ob sol.) — Fr. 
earlier F. contrepointe , ‘coverlet’. See counter- 
pane. 

counterpoise, n., a counterweight. — ME. coun- 
trepeis, fr. OF. contrepois (F. contrepoids ), fr. 
contre, ‘against*, and pois (F. poids), ‘weight’. 
See counter- and poise, n. 
counterpoise, tr. v,, to counterbalance. — ME. 
countrepesen, countrepeisen , fr. OF. contrepeis-, 
contrepois pres. sing, stem of contrepeser. See 
counter- and poise, v., and cp. counterpoise, n. 
counterscarp, n., the outer slope of a ditch (fort.) 

— F. contrescarpe, fr. It. contrascarpa, fr. con- 
tra, ‘against’ (fr. L. contra), and scarpa, ‘scarp’. 
See counter- and scarp. 

countersign, tr. v. — F. contresigner , fr. MF., fr. 
contre, ‘against’, and signer , ‘to sign* (fr. L. 
signare). See counter- and sign, v. and n. 
countersign, n. — MF. contresigne , fr. contresigner. 
See countersign, tr. v. 

countertenor, n., a high tenor voice (mus.) — MF. 
contreteneur , fr. It. contratenore, fr. contra, 
‘against’, and tenor e, *a tenor’. See counter and 
tenor. 

countervail, tr. and intr. v., 1) to compensate; 
2) to counteract. — ME. countrevailen, fr. OF. 
contrevaloir , ‘to be effective against’, fr. contre, 
‘against’, and valoir, ‘to be worth’ (fr. L. valere, 
‘to be strong, be well, be worth’). See counter- 
and valiant. 

countess, n. — OF. contesse (F. comtesse), fem. 
of conte (F. comte), ‘count’. See count, ‘title of 
nobility’, and -ess. 

countless, adj. — Formed fr. count, ‘number*, 
with suff. -less; first used by Shakespeare, 
countrified, adj. — Pp. of obsol. countrify, ar- 
bitrarily formed fr. country and suff. -fy. 
country, n. — ME. contree, fr. OF. cun tree, con- 
tree (F. contree ), fr. Late L. conirdta , ‘land lying 
opposite’, fr. L. contra, ‘against, opposite*. See 
contra- and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
It., OProven?. Catal., Sp. and Port, contrada, 
which also derive fr. Late L. contrdta. 
county, n. — OF. cunte, conte, contee (F. comte), 
fr. L. comitdtus, ‘escort, retinue’, lit. ‘a com- 
pany’, fr. comitdtus, pp. of comitari, ‘to accom- 
pany’, fr. comes, gen. comitis, ‘companion’. See 
count, ‘title of nobility’, and cp. contadino and 
posse comitatus. 

Derivative: county, adj. 

coup, n., a successful stroke of business. — F., 
‘stroke, blow’, fr. VL. colpus (occurring in the 
text of the Salic law), fr. L. colaphus, ‘a blow 
with the fist, a box on the ear*, fr. Gk. x6Xarpo?, 
of s.m., which is rel. to xoXa7rretv, ‘to hew, cut’, 
fr. I.-E. base *qola-, ‘to strike, cut’, whence also 
xoXotietv, ‘to cut short, curtail’, xtSXo?, ‘docked, 
curtailed, stunted; short-horned, hornless’, 
xoXop6c;, ‘docked, curtailed, stunted, mutilated’. 
See calamity and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also cope, ‘to struggle with’, coppice, copse, 
coupe, couple, coupon, recoup, culpable and the 
second element in Dendrocolaptidae. 
coupe, n., 1) a half-compartment in a European 
railway car; 2) a closed carriage seating two 
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persons with an outside seat for the driver; 3) a 
closed two-door automobile. — F., prop. pp. of 
couper , ‘to cut’, used as a noun, fr. coup , ‘stroke, 
blow’. See prec. word and cp. next word, 
coupee, n., a term of dancing. — F., prop. fem. 
pp. of couper , ‘to cut’, used as a noun. See 
coup and cp. preceding word, 
couple, n. — OF. cople , cuple, couple (F. couple ), 
fr. L. copula , ‘that which binds together, band, 
bond’. See copula and cp. couplet, 
couple, tr. and intr. v. — OF. copier , cupler , 
coupler (F. coupler), fr. L. copuldre , ‘to bind to- 
gether, couple’, fr. copula . See prec. word. 
Derivatives: coupl-ed, adj., coupl-er, n., coupl- 
ing, n. 

couplet, n., a pair of usually rhyming lines. — 
F., dimin. of couple . See couple, n., and -et. 
Derivative : couplet-eer, n. 
coupon, n., a detachable part of a ticket or a cer- 
tificate. — F., lit. ‘a piece cut off’, fr. couper, ‘to 
cut’, fr. coup, ‘stroke, blow’. See coup, 
courage, n. — ME. corage, fr. OF. corage, curage, 
courage (F. courage), fr. VL. *coraticum (whence 
also It. coraggio , OProveng. coratge , Sp. coraje. 
Port, coragem), fr. L. cor , ‘heart’. See cordate 
and -age and cp. encourage, discourage, 
courageous, adj. — AF., fr. OF. coragem (F. 
courageux ), fr. corage. See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: courageous-ly , adv., courageous- 
ness, n. 

courant, n., a newspaper (now used only in the 
names of newspapers). — F., ‘running’, pres, 
part, of courir, ‘to run’. See current, adj., and 
-ant and cp. next word. 

courante, n., a dance characterized by running 
steps. — F. courante, fem. of courant. See prec. 
word. 

courier, n., a messenger. — F. courrier, fr. It. cor - 
riere , fr. ML. currerius, ‘a professional runner’, 
fr. L. currere, ‘to run’. See current, adj. 
courlan, n., a bird of the genus Aramus. — F., 
changed fr. courliri, fr. Galibi kurliri, which is 
of imitative origin. 

course, n. — Partly fr. F. cours, fr. L. cursus, ‘a 
running, course’, partly fr. F. course, fr. It. corsa, 
‘a course’, which also derives fr. L. cursus, fr. 
curs-(um), pp. stem of currere, ‘to run’. See 
current, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: course , tr. and intr. v., courser 
(q.v.), cours-ing , n. 

courser, n., a swift horse. — F. coursier, fr. ML. 
cursorius, fr. L. cursus, ‘a running, course\ See 
course. 

courser, n., a bird of the genus Cursorius (orni- 
thol.) — Late L. cursorius, ‘pertaining to run- 
ning’, fr. L. cursus , ‘a running, course’. See 
course and cp. prec. word, 
court, n. — ME. court , curt , fr. OF. court, curt 
(F. corn ), ‘court, yard’, fr. L. cortem , acc. of 
cors , contracted form of cohors, ‘yard, enclosure; 
company ; crowd, cohort’, which is formed fr. co- 
and l.-E. *§hftis, ‘enclosure’, fr. base *gherdh-, 
‘to enclose’, whence also L. hortus , ‘garden’, lit. 
‘an enclosed place’, Gk. x°P TO S > -‘enclosed place; 
cattle farm’. Goth, gards, ‘house’, OE. geard, 
‘piece of land, garden, yard’. Cp. Rum. curte. 
It., Sp., Port. c<?rfe,OProven?.,Cata]. cort, which 
all derive fr. L. cortem. See yard, ‘enclosure’, 
and cp. cohort, which is a doublet of court. Cp. 
also cortege, curtain, curtilage. 

Derivatives: court, tr. v., courteous, courtesy 
(qq.v.), court-ier , n., court-ier-ly , adj., court-ling, 
n., court-ly, adj. and adv., court-li-ness, n. 
courtcard, n., a king, queen or knave of playing 
cards. — Folk-etymological alteration of orig- 
inal coat-card. 

courteous, adj. — ME. cortais , corteis , cortois, fr. 
OF. curteis, corteis (F. courtois). See court and 
-ous and cp. courtesy. 

Derivatives: courteous-ly,adv.,courteous-ness, n. 
courtesan, courtezan, n. — F. court isane, fem. 
of courtisan, ‘courtier’, fr. It. cortigiano, fr. 
corte, ‘court’. See court. 

courtesy, n. — ME. cortaisie, corteisie, cortesie, 
courtesie, fr. OF. cortesie, corteisie (F. cour- 
tois ie), fr. corteis (F. courtois). See courteous 
and -y (representing OF. -ie) and cp. curtesy, 
curtsy. 



couscous, n., an African dish of meat and steamed 
flour. — F., fr. Arab, kuskus , fr. kaskasa, ‘he 
pounded’, which is rel. to Heb. kiskfa, of s.m. 
These verbs are prop. Pilpel forms of Arab. 
kassa, resp. Heb. kdsas, ‘he chewed’. Cp. Ak- 
kad. kasasu , ‘to cut small’, Aram. -Syr. kissUha, 
Akkad, kissatu , ‘fodder’, 
cousin, n. — F. cousin, rel. to OProveng. cozin; 
fr. L. consobrinus, ‘cousin-german’, orig. de- 
noting only ‘the child of a mother’s sister’, fr. 
con- and sobrinus , ‘a cousin by the mother’s 
side’, contraction of sordrinus, from soror, ‘sis- 
ter’ (hence prop, meaning ‘sister’s child’), which 
is cogn. with Goth, swistar, OE. sweostor, ‘sis- 
ter’. See sister and cp. cozen. 

Derivatives: cousin-ly, adj. and adv., cousin- 
hood, n., cousin-ship, n. 

coutel, n., a kind of knife (hist.) — OF. coutel 
(whence F. couteau ), fr. L. cultellus, dimin. of 
culter, ‘plowshare, knife’. See colter, 
coutil, coutille, n., a close-woven canvas fabric. — 
F. coutil, ‘drill, twill, ticking’, fr. OF. coute 
(now couette, coite), ‘featherbed’, fr. L. culcita, 
‘sack filled with feathers, cushion’, which is 
cogn. with OI. kurcah, ‘bundle, bunch, tuft’. 
Cp. quilt and words there referred to. 
couvade, n., a practice among some primitive 
peoples according to which, when a child is 
born, the father also takes to bed and takes care 
of the child. — F., ‘a brood’, fr. couver, ‘to 
brood’, fr. L. cubare, ‘to lie down’. See covey 
and -ade and cp. concubine, 
cove, n., a small bay; a sheltered nook. — ME., 
fr. OE. cofa, ‘chamber’, rel. to ON. kofi, ‘hut’, 
MHG. kobe, G. Koben, ‘pigsty’, and cogn. with 
Gk. yu7T7), ‘cave, den, hole’, gen. yoTrog, 
‘vulture’, fr. I.-E. *geu-p~, a -/^-enlargement of 
base *geu-, ‘to bend, curve, arch’, whence Gk. 
yurj?, ‘the curved piece of a wood in a plow’, 
yulov, ‘limb’ (chiefly used in the pi. yuta), and 
*yua, ‘hand’, which prob. appears in eyyur], 
‘surety, security, bail’, prop, ‘pledge put into 
one’s hand’, and in £yyug, ‘near’. Cp. base 
*g(u)wel-, an -/-enlargement of base *geu-, 
whence OI. golah, gulah, ‘sphere’, Gk. yuaXov, 
‘a hollow’, Megarian yuaXat;, ‘cup’, Gk, yuXi6g 
(also yuXioq), ‘long-shaped wallet’, OHG. kiol , 
‘vessel’, kiulla, ‘pocket, wallet’. Cp. bowel 
and words there referred to, cod, ‘a small bag’, 
endyscope, Gyps, gyre. For derivatives of I.-E. 
*qeu-p-, a collateral form of base *geu-p~, see 
cup and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: cove , tr. and intr. v., cov-ed, adj. 
cove, n., fellow, chap (slang). — Gypsy kova, 
‘that man’. 

covellite, n., indigo copper (mineral.) — Named 
after the Italian chemist Niccold Covelli (1790- 
1829), who discovered it in the lava of Mount 
Vesuvius. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
coven, covine, n., an assembly of witches. — OF. 

covent, ‘assembly’. See convent and cp. covin, 
covenant, n. — OF. covenant, ‘a coming together, 
assembly’, prop. pres. part, of covenir , ‘to come 
together, assemble’, whence F. convenir , ‘to 
agree; to suit, fit’. See convene and -ant and 
cp. convenient. 

Derivatives: covenant, v., covenant-ed, adj., 
covenant-er, n. 

cover, tr. v. — OF. covrir, cuvrir (F. couvrir), fr. 
L. cooperire , ‘to cover wholly, cover’, fr. co- 
and operire, ‘to cover’, for * op -we r ire, which is 
formed fr. ob, ‘toward’, and I.-E. base *wer~, 
‘to enclose, cover’. See ob- and weir and cp. 
aperient, operculum. Cp. also the first element 
in curfew. 

Derivatives: cover, n., cover-age, n., cover-ed, 
adj., cover-er, n., cover-ing , adj. and n. 
coverlet, n., a bedcover. — ME. cover lyte, fr. AF. 
cover lit (cp. F. couvre-lit), fr. OF. covrir , cuvrir 
(F. couvrir ), ‘to cover’, and lit , ‘bed’.fr. L. lectus. 
See cover and lie, ‘to recline’, 
covert, adj., 1) covered, hidden, sheltered; 2) (law) 
married (said of a woman), lit. ‘covered (i.e. 
protected) by her husband’. — ME., fr. OF. 
covert (F. couvert ), pp. of covrir. See cover and 
cp. overt Cp. also feme covert and discovert 
Derivatives: covert , n., covert-ly, adv., covert- 
ness, n. 



coverture, n., the status of a married woman (law). 
— OF. (F. couverture), fr. covert, pp. of covrir. 
See prec. word and -ure. 
covet, tr. and intr. v. — Fr. OF. coveitier, fr. VL. 
*cupidietare, fr. *cupidietds, altered fr. L. cupi- 
ditas, ‘desire’, fr. cupere , ‘to desire’; see Cupid. 
OF. coveitier soon became conveitier (F. con- 
voiter ) on analogy of the numerous words be- 
ginning with con-. 

Derivatives: covet-able, adj., covet-er, n., covet- 
ing, adj., covet-ing-ly, adv., covetise (q.v.), covet- 
ive-ness, n., covetous (q.v.) 
covetise, n,, covetousness ( obsol .) — OF. coveitise 
(F. convoitise), fr. VL. * cup id ilia, fr. L. cupidus, 
‘desirous’, fr. cupere , ‘to desire’. See covet and 
-ise. 

covetous, adj. — OF. coveitos (F. convoiteux ), 
from the stem of coveitier , ‘to covet’. See covet 
and -ous. 

Derivatives : covetous-ly, adv., covetous-ness, n. 
covey, n., a brood of partridges. — OF. covee 
(F. couvee), prop. fem. pp. of cover (F. couver), 
‘to sit on, hatch’, fr. L. cubare , ‘to lie down’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. xtipog, ‘hollow above 
the hip of cattle’. See cubicle, 
covid, n., a varying measure of length. — Indo- 
Port., fr. Port, covado , ‘ell, cubit’, fr. L. cubit um, 
cubitus,. ‘elbow, ell, cubit’, whence also Sp. codo, 
Catal. colde, colze. Proven?, coide, F. coude, 
Tosc. gov it o, Olt. gombito , It. gomito. Rum. cot, 
‘elbow’. See cubit, 
covil, n. — A var. spelling of kovil. 
covin, n., an unlawful agreement (law). — OF. 
covin, covine, lit. ‘a coming together’, fr. covenir. 
See covenant and cp. coven, 
covine, n. — See coven. 

coving, n., a cove or series of coves (arc hit.) — 
Formed fr. cove, ‘arch,’ with subst. suff. -ing. 
cow, n. — ME. ky, kye, fr. OE. cii, rel. to OS. ko, 
OFris. ku , MDu. coe , Du. koe, OHG. chuo , 
kuo, MHG. kuo, G. Kuh, Dan. and Swed. ko, 
ON. kyr, Norw. kyr, ko, ‘cow’, and cogn. with 
OIr. bo, W. buw, ‘cow’, L. bos, Gk. ( 3 ou<; (for 
*g w dus -), ‘ox’, Lett, gitovs, ‘cow’, OSlav. *gov- 
$do, Czech hovado, Slovak hovado, ‘ox’, OI. 
gduh, Avestic gdush, ‘ox, bull, cow’, Toch. A 
ko, ki , B keu, ‘cow’. Arm. kov, ‘cow’, kogi, 
‘butter’. All these words ult. derive fr. Sumeric 
gu (fr. earlier gud), ‘bull, ox’, a word of imi- 
tative origin. Chinese ngo, ngu , ‘ox’, is a Sumeric 
loan word (possibly through the medium of an 
Indo-European language). Cp. kine. Cp. also 
Bos, boustrophedon, bovine, Bucentaur, Buce- 
phalus, Buceros, bucolic, buffalo, bugle, bugloss, 
Bupleurum, Buprestis, Busycon, butter, Gaek- 
war, gaur, Gautama, gopura, hecatomb, nilgai,, 
priest, sang-de-boeuf. 

Derivatives: cow-ish , adj., cow-like, adj. 
cow, tr. v., to frighten. — ON. kuga (whence 
Dan. kue), ‘to tyrannize over’, 
coward, adj. — OF. coart, coard, couard (F. cou- 
ard), fr. OF. coe (F. queue), ‘tail’, prop, ‘one 
who turns tail’, fr. L. coda , secondary form of 
cauda , ‘tail’, prob. orig. meaning ‘stump, any- 
thing cut off’, and related to caudex , ‘trunk of 
a tree, block of wood’. See caudal and -ard. 
Derivatives: coward , n., cowardice (q.v.), co- 
war d-ly, adv., coward-li-ness , n. 
cowardice, n. — - ME. cowardise, fr. OF. (= F.) 

couardise, fr. couard. See prec. word and -ice. 
cower, intr. v., to crouch in fear. — ME. couren , 
of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. kura , ‘to doze, lie 
quiet’, Dan. kure , Swed. kura, ‘to squat’, which 
are rel. to MLG. kuren, G. kauern , ‘to squat, 
cower’, and cogn. with Gk. yupog, ‘circle’, 
yup6g, ‘rounded, curved’. See gyre, 
cowhage, also cowitch, n., the Indian climbing 
plant Mucuna pruriens , the hairs of which 
cause itching. — Anglicized fr. Hind, kewdnch , 
fr. OI. kapikacchdh, lit. ‘monkey itch’, fr. kapih, 
‘monkey’, and kacchuh, ‘itch’. OI. kapih is ety- 
mologically connected with Akkad, uqupu , Heb. 
qoph, Gk. xrjTcog, xrjp oq, and with Egypt, qephi, 
‘monkey’, however, the ultimate origin of these 
words has not yet been established. See Manfred 
Mayrhofer, A Concise Etymological Sanskrit 
Dictionary, I, 156 s.v. kapih , ‘monkey’. OI. 
kacchUh, ‘itch’, and the related kharjuh, ‘itching. 
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scratching’, are Dravidian loan words; cp. 
Kanarese kaccu, karcu , ‘to bite, sting, ail*, 
cowl, n., a hood. — ME. cowle , fr. OE. cugele , 
cule , fr. L. cucullus , ‘hood’, which is prob. of 
Gaulish origin; cp. L. bardocucullus , ‘a Gaulish 
overcoat with a cowl of wool’, prop, meaning 
‘the cowl of a bard’, fr. *bardus , ‘bard’, and 
cucullus, ‘cowl*. Ir. cochull , ‘a veil covering the 
head and the shoulders’., has been reborrowed 
fr. L. cucullus. Cp. cucullate. 

Derivative: cowl , tr. v. 

cowl, n., a large tub for water. — ME. covel , coul , 
fr. OF. cuvele, fr. Late L. cupella, dimin. of 
L. cupa , ‘tub, cask’. See cup and cp. words there 
referred to. 

cowle, n., a grant in writing ( Anglo-Ind .) — Hind. 
qawl, fr. Arab, qaul , ‘sound, voice, saying, 
word’, from the base of qdla, ‘he spoke’, rel. to 
Heb. qol, ‘sound, voice’, Ugar. ql, Aram. qal f 
qald, Syr. qald, Ethiop. qal , of s.m., Akkad. 
qulu , ‘shouting’ and to Heb. qahdl, ‘assembly, 
congregation’, hiqhfl, ‘he assembled’, q e hilld h , 
‘assembly, congregation’. Cp. kehillah, Ko- 
heleth and the second element in bathkol. 
cowrie, cowry, n., a small shell of the genus Cy- 
praea , used as money in parts of S. Asia. — 
Hind, kauri , kaudi , fr. Mahrati kavafi, fr. OI. 
kapardab, kapardika derived— through the 
medium of the forms *kavatu, kapafu , *kapar - 
du — fr. Tamil kofu , ‘shell’, orig. meaning 
‘crookedness’. 

cowslip, n., a plant with yellow flowers. — OE. 
cu-slyppe, fr. cu, ‘cow’, and slyppe, ‘slime’. See 
cow and slip and cp. oxlip. 

Derivative: cowslipp-ed, adj. 

cox, n. and tr. v. ( colloq .) — Short for coxswain, 
coxa, n., the hip ( anat .) — L., ‘hip’, cogn, with 

OI. kaksab , kak$a, ‘armpit’, OE. hoh, ‘heel’, and 
with the first element in OE. hoh-sinu , ‘hock 
sinew’. See hock, ‘joint in the hind leg of a 
horse’, and cp. cuisse, cushion, Quixotic. 
Derivative: cox-al, adj. 

coxalgia, n., pain in the hip ( med .) — A Medical 
Latin hybrid coined fr. L. coxa , ‘hip’, and Gk. 
-aXyia, fr. #Xyo<;, ‘pain’. See prec. word and 
-algia. 

Derivative: coxalg-ic , adj. 
coxcomb, n. — For cock's comb. The word orig. 
meant ‘a cap resembling a cock’s comb’. 
Derivatives: coxcomb-ess, n., coxcomb-ic, cox- 
comb-ic-al , adjs., coxcomb-ic-al-ly, adv., cox- 
comb-ry , n., coxcomb-y , a(Jj. 
coxitis, n. , inflammation of the hip (med.) — A 
Medical Latin hybrid coined fr. L. coxa, ‘hip’ 
(see coxa) and -itis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
coxswain, n., a steersman. — From earlier cock- 
swain, which is compounded of cock, ‘cockboat’, 
and swain. 

Derivative: coxswain , tr. and intr. v. 
coxy, adj., cheeky (schoolboy's slang), — A var. 
of cocky. 

coy, adj., shy. — ME., ‘quiet’, fr. OF. coi, coy , 
fr. earlier quei, fr. L. quietus. See quiet, adj. 
Derivatives: coy, v., coy-ly, adv., coy -ness, n. 

coyote, n., prairie wolf of North America. — Sp., 
fr. Nahuatl koyotl. 

coypu, n., a South American water rodent. — 
Sp., from native name. 

coz, n. — Abbreviation of cozen. 

coze, intr. v., to talk in a friendly way, to chat. — 
Prob. fr. F. causer , ‘to talk’, fr. L. causari, *to 
plead, dispute, to discuss a question’, fr. causa, 
‘cause, reason, purpose’. See cause and cp. 
causerie. 

cozen, tr. v., to cheat, deceive; intr. v., to act 
deceitfully. — Orig. ‘to pretend to be a cousin; 
to deceive by pretending to be a cousin’, fr. F. 
cousiner, ‘to call cousin, be related to; to 
sponge, live on others’, fr. cousin. See cousin. 
Derivatives: cozen-age, n. (cp. F. cousinage), 
cozen-er , n., cozen-ing, adj. and verbal n., cozen - 
ing-ly , adv. 

cozy, also cosy, adj., comfortable. — Prob. fr. 
Norw. koselig , ‘cosy’, fr. kose sig, ‘to make one- 
self comfortable’. 

Derivatives: cozi-ly, adv., cozi-ness, n. 
crab, n., a crustacean. — ME. crabbe, fr. OE. 
crabba, rel. to ON. krabbi , MLG. krabbe, MDu. 



crabbe, Du. krab, ‘crab’, OHG. krebi3, MHG. 
krebe 3, G. Krebs, ‘crayfish’. These’ words lit. 
mean ’the scratched, and are rel. to Du. krab- 
belen, ‘to scratch’. See crawl and cp. crab, ‘crab 
apple’. Cp. also OF. crevice , escrevice (F. 
ecrevisse ), ‘crayfish’, which derive fr. OHG. 
krebi3 (see crayfish). 

Derivatives: crab , intr. v., to fish for crabs; 
tr. v., to drift sidewise (naut. and aviation), 
crabb-y, adj. 

crab, n., crab apple. — ME. crabbe, prob. fr. 
crab, the animal. For sense development cp. 
crabbed. 

crab apple, a small, sour wild apple. — See prec. 
word and cp. Swed. krabapple. 
crabbed, adj. , peevish, morose. — Lit. ‘resembling 
a crab’. Formed fr. crab, the animal, with suff. 
-ed. 

Derivatives: crabb-ed-ly, adv., crabb-ed-ness, n. 
crachoir, n., spitioon. — F., fr. cracker, ‘to spit’, 
fr. VL. *craccare, of s.m. (whence also It. scrac- 
chiare, scaracchiare, OProveng. escracar); of 
imitative origin. 

crack, intr. and tr. v. — ME. cracken, fr. OE. 
cracian, ‘to resound’, rel. to MDu. craken, Du. 
kraken , OHG. krahhon, MHG., G. krachen, ‘to 
crack’, OE. cearcian , ‘to creak, to gnash (the 
teeth)’, F. craquer, ‘to crack’, from the I.-E. 
imitative base *ger~, ‘to make a noise’, whence 
also Lith. girgzdeti , ‘to creak’, Arm. karkac, 
‘to make noise’, OI, garjati, ‘roars’, Cp. crack- 
nel. 

Derivatives: crack, n. and adj., crack-ed, adj., 
crack-er, n., crackle (q.v.), crack-y, adj. 
crackle, intr. v. — Formed fr. crack with freq. 
suff. -le. 

Derivatives: crackle, n., crack l-ed, adj., crackl- 
ing, n. 

cracknel, n., a kind of hard, brittle biscuit. — 
Fr. earlier crakenel , metathesis of F. craquelin, 
‘cracknel’, fr. MDu. crake line (Du. krakeling ), 
fr. craken, ‘to crack’. See crack, 
craco vienne, n., a Polish dance. — F. (short for 
danse cracovienne, lit. ‘a Cracow danse’), fem. 
of cracovien, ‘of Cracow’, fr. Cracovie, ‘Cracow*, 
-cracy, combining form meaning a certain type 
of ‘rule’ or ‘government’, as in monocracy. — OF. 
-cracie (F. -cratie), fr. Gk. -xpaxta, ‘rule’, fr. 
xpctTog, ‘strength, might, power, rule, sway, do- 
minion’ (whence xpoc-rstv, ‘to be strong, rule 
over’, xpotTu<;, ‘strong, mighty’), which is cogn. 
with Goth, hardus, ‘hard’, OE. heard , ‘hard, 
brave’. See hard and cp. acrasia, acratia and the 
first element in Crataegus, 
cradge, n., a small bank raised to prevent over- 
flow of water. — F. criche, ‘crib, cradle’, fr. 
Frankish *kripja, which is rel. to OHG. krippa , 
OE. cribb, ‘crib’. See crib and cp. cratch, creche. 
Derivative: cradge , tr. and intr. v. 
cradle, n. — ME. cradel, fr. OE. cradel , cradol , 
rel. to OE. crxt, ‘cart’, and to OHG. kratto, 
‘basket’, OHG. chrezzo, MHG. krezze, of s.m., 
G. Kratze, ‘basket carried on the back’, and 
cogn. with OI. grathndti, granthdyati, ‘twists, 
ties’, grant hah, ‘knot’. Cp. cart. 

Derivatives : cradle , tr. v., cradl-er, n., cradl-ing , n. 
craft, n., skill. — ME. craft, fr. OE. craeft, 
‘strength, power, skill, cunning; trade, profes- 
sion’, rel. to OS., Dan., Swed., OHG., MHG., 
G. kraft, ON. kraptr , OFris. kreft, MDu. craft, 
cracht, Du. kracht, ‘strength, power’, and per- 
haps also to ON. krefja , ‘to crave, demand’, 
and to E. crave. 

craft, n., a boat, vessel. — Shortened from the 
phrase a vessel of small craft, in which craft is 
used in its original sense (i.e. ‘power’). See 
prec. word. 

crafty, adj. — ME., fr. OE. crxftig, fr. craeft. See 
craft and -y (representing OE. - ig ). 

Derivatives: crafti-ly, adv., crafti-ness, n. 
crag, n., a steep rock. — Of Celtic origin. Cp. 
W. craig, Gael, creag, Ir. carraig , ‘cliff, rock'. 
Derivatives: cragg-ed , cragg-y, adjs., cragg-i- 
ness , n. 

crag, n., neck (dial.) — MDu. craghe (Du. kraag), 
‘neck, gullet; collar’. See craw, 
crake, n., the corn crake. — ME., of imitative 
origin. Cp. ON. krdka, ‘crow’, krakr, ‘raven*, 



and E. croak. Cp. also next word, 
crake, intr. v., to utter a harsh cry. — ME. craken , 
‘to shriek’, of imitative origin, and rel. to prec. 
word. 

cram, tr. and intr. v. — ME. crammen , fr. OE. 
crammian, ‘to cram, stuff’, fr. crimman , ‘to cram, 
insert’, which is rel. to ON. kremia, ‘to press, 
squeeze’, fr. I.-E. base *grem-, ‘to press, squeeze’, 
whence also OI. grdmah, ‘heap, troop, village’, 
OSlav. gramota, ‘a hzap' ,gromada, ‘a large heap’, 
L. gremium, ‘bosom, lap’. Base *grem- is an en- 
largement of base *ger-, ‘to gather together’. 
See gregarious and cp. gremial. 

Derivatives: cram, n., cramm-er, n. 

Crambe, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family ( bot .) — L. crambe , fr. Gk. xpapt,fl7), 
‘cabbage’, which is rel. to xpdcp.^05, ‘dry, shrivel- 
ing’, xpop-^ouv (assimilated fr. *xpap.(3ouv), ‘to 
roast’, and cogn. with OHG. hrimfan , rimfan, 
‘to contract, wrinkle’, OE. hrympel, ‘wrinkle’. 
See rumple and cp. next word and the second 
element in Cynocrambe. 

crambo, n., a game in which one player gives a 
word, to which another has to find a rhyme. — 
Fr. Gk. xpapLpYj, ‘cabbage’, prob. in allusion to 
the Latin expression crambe repetita, ‘an old 
story’, lit. ‘cabbage warmed over’. See prec. 
word. 

cramoisy, adj., crimson. — F. cramoisi , whence 
ME. crimosine. See crimson, 
cramp, n., spasmodic muscular contraction (tried.) 

— ME. crampe , ‘spasm’, fr. OF. (= F.) crampe , 
fr. Frankish *krampa, ‘cramp, spasm, convul- 
sion’. Cp. OS., Du. kramp , OHG. kramph(o), 
MHG., G. krampf ‘cramp, spasm, convulsion*, 
and see next word. 

Derivative: cramp, tr. v. 

cramp, n., a bent piece of iron. — MDu. crampe, 
cramp, rel. to OHG. kramph, ‘bent, crooked’, 
ON. krappr (for *krampr), ‘strait, narrow’, and 
in gradational relationship to Du. and LG. 
krimpen , OHG. krimphan, ‘to curve, shrink’. 
Cp. prec. word. Cp. also crimp, v., crumple and 
grape, grapple, grapnel. 

Derivatives: cramp, tr. v., cramp-ed , adj. 
crampon, n., a grappling iron; climbing iron. — 
F., fr. Frankish *kramp~, ‘bent, crooked’, which 
is rel. to OHG. kramph, of s.m. See cramp, ‘a 
bent piece of iron’. 

cran, n., a measure for herrings, 37^ gallons. — 
Gael, crann, ‘tree, lot, a measure’, rel. to OIr. 
crann, ‘tree’, W. prenn, 'tree stump’, and pos- 
sibly cogn. with Gk. TrpcpLvov, ‘tree stump’. Cp. 

crannog. 

cranage, n., 1) the use of a crane; 2) the charge 
for the use of a crane. — Formed fr. crane with 
suff. -age. 

cranberry, n. — LG. kranbere, rel. to G. Kranich- 
beere, of s.m. See crane and berry, 
crandallite, n., a hydrous calcium-aluminum 
phosphate (mineral.) — Named after its dis- 
coverer M. L. Crandall , mining engineer of 
Provo, Utah. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

crane, n. — ME. crane , crone, fr. OE. cran, rel. 
to OS., OHG. krano, Du. kraan, MHG. krane, 
OE. cranoc , cornoc, MLG. kranek, OHG. chra- 
nuh, MHG. kranech, G. Kranich, ‘crane’, and 
cogn. with Arm. krunk, Gk. yepotvo?, Co., W., 
Bret, garan , ‘crane’, Lith. garnys, ‘heron, stork’, 
gerve, Lett, dzerve , OPruss. gerwe, OSlav. zeravi , 
‘crane’, L. griis, ‘crane’. All these words derive 
from the I.-E. imitative base *ger-, ‘to utter a 
hoarse cry’. Cp. the first element in cranberry. 
Cp. also Geranium, the first element in Grui- 
formes, and the last element in pedigree. For the 
sense development of crane, which denotes also 
‘a machine for raising weights’ (so called from 
the long neck of the instrument), cp. Gk. 
y£pavo<;, ‘crane’ (in both senses of the English 
word). 

Derivatives: crane, tr. v., cran-er , n., crane-y , 
adj. 

cranial, adj., pertaining to the skull. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. ML. cranium. See cranium. 
Derivative: cranial-ly, adv. 
cranio-, combining form denoting the skull (anat.) 

— Gk. xpavio-, fr. xpaviov, ‘skull’. See era- 
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nium. 

craniology, n., the science dealing with the shape, 
size and other characteristics of the human skull. 

— Lit. ‘the study of the skull’, fr. cranio-, and 
Gk. -XoyCa, fr. -Xoyoq, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives; craniolog-ical, adj., craniolog-ical- 
ly, adv., craniolog-ist , n. 

craniometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
skulls. — Compounded of cranio and Gk. jx£- 
Tpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

craniometry, n., the science of measuring skulls. 

— Compounded of cranio- and Gk. -^xerpta, 
‘measure of’. See -metry. 

cranium, n., the skull ( anat .) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. xpaviov, ‘the skull’, which is rel. to, and 
prob. derives from, xpaq, gen. xpaxo<; (a poetic 
form), ‘head’, hence rel. also to Ion. xip i}, Att. 
xapa, Homeric x<£p, ‘head’, Att., Dor. xdtpavov. 
Ion. xaprjvov, ‘head’, the first element in Gk. 
xpaa- 7 reSov, ‘edge, border, skirt’, lit. ‘place of 
the head’, and cogn. with L. cerebrum , ‘brain’. 
See cerebrum and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also bias, bucranium, carrot, charivari, 
coryphaeus, craspedon, hemicrania, megrim, mi- 
graine, pericranium. 

crank, n,, a turn, twist ; part of a machine. — ME. 
cranke , rel. to OE. cringan, crincan , ‘to bend, 
sink down in a battle’. See crank, adj. 

crank, adj., bent; sick; cranky. — G. krank, 
‘sick’, fr. MHG. kranc , ‘narrow, slender, weak’, 
which is rel. to MDu. crane, Du. krank , ‘sick’, 

OE. crane , ‘brittle, tender’, cringan, ‘to sink 
down in battle, to perish’, and to crank, n., 
MHG. krangel , ‘circle’, is of the same base. 
Outside Teut. cp. Lith. greziii, gr^zti, ‘to turn, 
twist’, OPruss. granstis , ‘borer’. Cp. cringe, 
crinkle. 

Derivatives: crank , tr. and intr. v., crank-ed, 
adj., crank-er, n., crank-er-y, n., crank-le, tr. 
and intr. v. and n., crank-y (sickly), adj., crank - 
i~ly, adv., crank-i-ness , n. 

crannog, n., an ancient lake dwelling in Scotland 
or Ireland. — Ir. crannog , fr. crann , ‘tree, beam’. 
See cran. 

cranny, n., a small cleft. — ME. crany, ‘chink’, 
fr. F. cran , ‘notch’, a collateral form of cren, 
of s.m., fr. crener, ‘to notch’, fr. VL. *crenare , 
fr. Late L. crena, ‘notch’. See crenel and cp. 
crenate. 

crape, n. — Anglicized spelling of F. crepe , fr. 

OF. crespe , ‘curled’, fr. L. crispus. See crisp 
and cp. crSpe. 

crape, tr. v. — F. criper , fr. crepe. See crape, n. 

crappie, n., name of a fish found in the Missis- 
sippi ( Pomoxis annularis). — Of uncertain 
origin. 

crapulence, crapulency, n. — Formed fr. next 
word with sulf. -ce, resp. -cy. 

crapulent, adj., sick from excess in eating" or 
drinking. — L. crapulcntus , ‘very much intoxi- 
cated’, fr. crapula, ‘drinking bout, intoxica- 
tion, debauch’, fr. Gk. xpatmxXT), of s.m., which 
is possibly rel. to. xpai 7 rvo<;, ‘swift, rushing’. 
For the change of Greek a to u in Latin cp. L. 
aplustre fr. Gk. tfyXccoxov, ‘the curved stem of a 
ship’, L. pessulus , fr. Gk. iraooaXoq, ‘bolt’, L. 
triumphus , ‘triumph’, fr, Gk. &piap|Joc, ‘a pro- 
cession (made in honor of Bacchus)’; see aplus- 
tre , pessulus , triumph. 

crapulous, adj., crapulent. — VL. crapulosus, fr. 
L. crapula, ‘intoxication’. See prec. word and 
-ous. 

Derivatives : crapulous-ly , ad \.,crapulous-ness, n. 

crash, intr. v., to fall with a noise; tr. v., to cause 
to crash. — ME. craschen, of imitative 
origin; related to craze and to crack (qq.v.) Cp. 
clash. 

Derivatives: crash, n., a loud, sudden noise, 
crash-er , n. 

crash, n., a coarse linen fabric. — Short for Russ. 
krashenina, ‘colored linen’, fr. krashenie , ‘a 
dyeing’, fr. krasif, ‘to color, paint, dye’, fr. 
krasa, ‘beauty’ (whence also krasnyj , ‘red’), 
which is rel. to Lith. grozis , ‘beauty’, grazus, 
‘beautiful’. 

crasts, n., contraction of two vowels. — Gk. 



xpaai<;, ‘a mixing, blending’, rel. to xpaxrjp, ‘a 
large bowl for mixing wine and water’. See 
crater and cp. dyscrasia, idiosyncrasy. 

craspedon, also craspedum, n., the velum of a 
jellyfish ( zool .) — Gk. xpaaireSov, ‘edge, bor- 
der, skirt*, for xpaa-rreSov, lit. ‘place of the 
head’, fr. xpat;, ‘head’, and ro£$ov, ‘ground, 
earth’. See cranium and pedal and cp. next word. 
Derivative: crasped-al, adj. 

Craspedota, n. pi., a group of coelenterates (zool.) 
— - ModL., fr. Gk. xpa<T7reSo)Ta, neut. pi. of 
xpaa7reSo)T6^, verbal adj. of xpaaireSoua^at, ‘to 
be edged, bordered’, fr. xpaCT7rdSov. See prec. 
word. 

crass, adj. — L. crassus, ‘thick, solid, dense, fat', 
for *qr i t-tos, fr. I.-E. base *qerat *qert ‘to roll 
or twist together’, whence also L. cratis, ‘wicker- 
work, hurdle’. See crate and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also Crassula, cresset, incras- 
sate. Cp. also degras, grease, and the first ele- 
ment in grampus. 

Derivatives: crass-ly, adv., crass- ness, n. 

crassitude, n., grossness. — L. crassitudd, ‘thick- 
ness, density, fatness’, fr. crassus. See crass and 
-tude. 

Crassula, n., a genus of herbs (bot.) — ModL., 
a dimin. noun formed fr. L. crassus, ‘thick’. See 
crass and -ule. 

Crassulaceae, n. pi., a family of herbs (hot.) — 
Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 

crassu!aceous,adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 

-crat, combining form denoting *a supporter’ or 
‘member’ of a certain type of government, as in 
democrat. — F. - crate , fr. Gk. -xpdrnr;<;, fr. 
xpdtToq, ‘strength, power, rule’. See -cracy. 

Crataegus, n., a genus of plants of the apple family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xpaxaiyoc;, ‘thorn’, 
which is compounded of xpa-ruc, ‘strong’, and 
-aiyot;, ‘tree, oak’. The first element is cogn. 
with Goth, hardus, OE. heard; see hard. The 
second element is cogn. with L. aes cuius, ‘the 
Italian oak’, OE. ac , ‘oak’; see oak and cp. 
Aesculus. 

cratch, n., crib, rack. — ME. crecche, fr. OF. 
creche (F. creche), fr. Frankish *kripja, which is 
related to OHG. krippa , OE. cribb. See crib and 
cp. cradge, cr&che. 

cratch, tr. and intr. v., to scratch (obsol.) — MDu. 
crat sen, rel. to OHG. krazzdn , ‘to scratch’. See 
scratch. 

crate, n. — L. cratis, ‘wickerwork, hurdle’, fr. 
I.-E. base *qerat -, *qert-, ‘to roll or twist to- 
gether’, whence also L. crassus, ‘thick, solid, 
dense, fat’, OI. kftsndk, ‘complete, whole’, 
Russ.-Church Slav. Mstvu, dirstvu, ‘firm, solid 
genuine’, Russ, krutu, ‘firm, thick’, OE. hyrd, 
‘door’ (orig. ‘door of wickerwork’), hyrdel , 
‘hurdle’. See hurdle and cp. cartilage, crass, 
creel. The above base is a -/-enlargement 
of base *qer~, ‘to turn, twist’, whence L. curvus , 
‘bent, crooked’. See curve and cp. words there 
referred to. 

crater, n. — L. crater , ‘a large bowl for mixing 
wine and water’, fr. Gk. xpaxrjp, which is rel. to 
xpotau;, ‘a mixing, blending’, xepavvuvat, ‘to 
mix, mingle, blend, temper’, &x£paaxo<;, &cpa- 
xos. Ion. itxpirjxQs, ‘unmixed, pure’, fr. I.-E. 
base *kerqi -, *tcer-, ‘to mix, blend’, whence also 
OI. srdyati , ‘cooks’, srindti, ‘mixes, cooks’, OE. 
hreran , ‘to move, stir, shake*, hrer, ‘underdone’. 
See rare, ‘underdone’, and cp. krater. Cp. also 
acrasia, dyscrasia, grail, ‘chalice’, syncretism. 
Derivatives: crater , intr. v., crater-al , adj., 
crater-ed, adj. 

crateriform, adj., crater-shaped. — Compounded 
of crater and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 

cratometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
power. — Compounded of xpaxog, ‘strength, 
might, power’, and p^xpov, ‘measure’. See 
-cracy and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
Derivatives: cratometr-ic, adj., cratometr-y , n. 

craunch, tr. and intr. v., to crunch. — An earlier 
form of crunch. 

cravat, n. — F. cravate , fr. Cravat e, ‘Croat, Cro- 
atian’, and lit. meaning ‘neckcloth worn by 
the Croats’, fr. Serbo-Crotian Hr vat, ‘Croat’, fr. 
OSlav. Churvatinu', originally meaning ‘necktie 
after the Croatian fashion’. See Croat. 



Derivative: cravat , tr. and intr. v. 
crave, tr. and intr. v. — ME. craven, fr. OE. 
crafian, ‘to demand one’s right, ask’, rel. to ON. 
krefja, ‘to crave, demand’, krafa , ‘a demand’, 
Swed. krafva, ‘to demand’, and perhaps also 
to E. craft (q.v.) 

Derivatives: crav-er, n., crav-ing, adj. and n., 
crav-ing-ly , adv., crav-ing-ness, n. 
craven, adj., cowardly. — ME. cravant , ‘beaten, 
vanquished, overcome’, fr. OF. cravant , pres, 
part, of craver, crever (F. crever), ‘to crack, 
break, burst’, fr. L. crepare , ‘to rattle, crack, 
break with a crack, burst’. See crepitate and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: craven , n. and tr. v., craven-ly , adv., 
craven- ness, n. 

craw, n., the crop of a bird. — ME. crawe, rel. to 
MLG. krage, MDu. craghe , Du. kraag, ‘neck, 
gullet; collar’, MHG. krage, of s.m., G. Kragen, 
‘collar’, and prob. cogn. with Gk. ( 3 p 6 x&o<;, 
‘throat’, £{ 3 pol;e (aor.), ‘he swallowed up’, 
{}p6yxo<;, ‘windpipe’, OIr. bragae, ‘neck’, W. 
breuant, ‘throat, gullet’, fr. I.-E. base *g tc rSgh -, 
a -^-enlargement of base *g w er-, ‘to swallow’, 
whence L. vorare , ‘to devour*. See voracious and 
cp. crag, ‘neck’. Cp. also bronchus, 
crawfish, n. — A var. of crayfish, 
crawl, intr. v. — ME. crawlen, fr. ON. krafla, 
‘to paw, crawl’, rel. to Dan. kravle, ‘to crawl’, 
Du. krabbelen , ‘to scratch’, LG. krabben , ‘to 
scratch, claw’ (whence G. krabbeln , ‘to grope, 
crawl’), and to crab, ‘crustacean’ (q.v.) Cp. 
scrawl. 

Derivatives: crawl, n., crawl-er , n., crawl-ing, 
adj. and n., crawUing-ly, adv. 
crawl, n., an enclosure in water for turtles. — Du. 
kraal. See kraal and cp. con-al. 
crayfish, also crawfish, n. — ME. ere vise, crevis, 
fr. OF. crevice (also escrevice, whence F. ecre- 
visse ), fr. Frankish *krabitja, *krebitja, dimin. 
forms rel. to OS. krebit, MDu. crevet, Du. 
kreeft , OHG. krebi$, MHG. krebe3, G. Krebs, 
and to LG. krabbe , Du. krab, ON. krabbi, OE. 
crabba, ‘crab’. See crab, ‘crustacean’, 
crayon, n., a stick of colored chalk. — F., ‘pen- 
cil’, orig. ‘a chalk pencil’, derived fr. craie, 
‘chalk’, fr. L. creta, lit. ‘sifted earth’, fr. (terra) 
creta, fem. pp. of cernere, ‘to sift’ (see certain). 
The usual derivation of Latin creta, ‘chalk’, 
from Creta, the Latin name of the isle of Crete, 
is erroneous. Any Latin derivative of the island 
name Creta must needs have a Latin suff. If 
creta, ‘chalk’, were really a derivative of the 
island name Creta , its form should be cretica or 
cretSnsis , etc. (for terra Cretica or Cretensis, lit. 
‘earth of Crete’). Confusion with the isle of 
Crete is prob. due to the fact that Cimolus (Gk. 
KtpioiXoc), one of the islands of the Cretan Sea, 
was famous for the chalk produced there (see 
cimolite). For the sense development of L. creta, 
‘chalk’, lit. ‘sifted earth’, cp. OSlav. melu, 
‘lime*, and Russ, melu, ‘chalk’, fr. OSlav. meljg, 
mleti , ‘to grind’. Cp. It. creta, OProvenq., Catal., 
Sp., Port, greda, MLG. krite, MDu. (= Du.) 
krijt, OS. krida, MHG. kride (G. Kreide), Bret. 
creiz, etc., which all derive fr. L. crSta. The word 
crayon was introduced into English by the Eng- 
lish diarist John Evelyn (1620-1706). 
crayon, tr. v., to draw with a crayon. — F. cray- 
on ner, ‘to draw with a pencil’, fr. crayon, ‘pen- 
cil’. See crayon, n. 

crayonist, n. — F. crayonniste, ‘one who draws 
with a pencil’, a hybrid coined fr. F. crayon 
(see crayon, n., 1), and suff. - iste (fr. Gk. -iorfc, 
see -ist). 

craze, tr. and intr. v. — ME. crasen, ‘to break, 
crack’, of Scand. origin. Cp. Swed. krasa, ‘to 
crackle’. F. £ eraser (fr. earlier acraser ), is from 
the same source. Swed. krasa is of imitative 
origin and related to E. crash and crack (qq.v.) 
Derivatives: craze, n., craz-ed, adj., crazy (q.v.) 
crazy, adj. — Formed fr. craze with suff. -y (cor- 
responding to OE. - ig ). 

Derivatives: crazi-ly , adv., crazi-ness , n. 
creak, intr. and tr. v. — ME. creken , ‘to croak’, 
of imitative origin. Cp. cricket, the insect, and 
croak. 

Derivatives: creak , n., creak-y, adj., creak-i-ly , 
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adv., creak-i-ness , n. 

cream, n. — ME. creme , fr. OF. cresme (F. 
crime), which is a blend of Gaulish crama and 
Eccles. L. chrxsma, fr. Gk. xP^a^ia. See chrism. 
Derivatives : cream , tr. and intr. v., cream-er , n., 
creamery (q.v.), cream-y, adj. 

creamery, n. — F. cremerie , fr. crime. See cream 
and -ery. 

crease, n., a fold, ridge. — Fr. earlier creast , ‘a 
ridge’, a var. of crest 

Derivatives: crease , tr. and intr. v., creas-ed, 
adj., creas-er , n., creas-ing, n., creas-y, adj. 

crease, creese, n., a dagger. — Var. spellings of 
kris (q.v.) 

create, tr. v.' — L. credtus , pp. of credre , ‘to 
make, produce, create’, lit. ‘to cause to grow’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ker-, *kere-, ‘to grow’, whence 
also crescere , ‘to grow’, creber , ‘thick, close, 
frequent, numerous’ , lit. ‘densely grown’, Ceres , 
gen. Cereris , Italian com goddess, lit. ‘goddess 
of growth’, pro-cerus , ‘high, tali’, prop, ‘high 
grown’, Gk. xopevvuvoa, ‘to fill with a thing, 
satisfy’, x6pog, ‘one’s fill, satiety*, x6pos, ‘strip- 
ling, child’, x6pyj, ‘maiden’, lit. ‘grown up’, Arm. 
serm, sermn , ‘seed, shoot, sprout’, serem , ‘I pro- 
duce’, Alb. &jer, ‘acorn’, ‘lentil’, lit. ‘food*, 
Lith. seriu, serti, ‘to feed’, OPruss. sermen , 
‘funeral repast’, and prob. also OHG. hirsi, 
hirso , ‘millet’. Cp. I.-E. base *ker-dh-, ‘row, 
herd’, a -ctt-enlargement of base *ker-, whence 
OI. sardhap , ‘herd’, Goth, hatrda, OE. heord, 
‘herd’. See cereal, crescent, herd and cp. crea- 
ture, procreate, recreate. Cp. also accrescent, con- 
crescence, concrete, Cora, core-, Corinna, are- 
bri-, Creole, crescendo, decrease, decrement, 
Dioscuri, excrescent, hypocoristic, increase, in- 
crement, procerity, recrudesce, recruit. For the 
ending of create see verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: creation , creative , creator (qq.v.) 

creatine, creatin, n., a white crystalline substance 
occurring in the muscles of vertebrates ( bio - 
chem .) — F. criatine , coined by the French 
chemist Michel-Eugdne Chevreul (1786-1889), 
the discoverer of this substance in 1835, fr. Gk. 
xpeas, ‘flesh*, which is cogn. with L. crudus , 
‘raw’, cruor , ‘thick blood, gore’. See crude and 
chem. suff. -ine, -in, and cp. the first element in 
creosote and the second element in Pancreas. 

creation, n. — F. creation, fr. L. credtionem, acc. 
of credtid, ‘a creating, producing’, fr. credtus , 
pp. of credre. See create and -ion. 

Derivatives: creation-ism , n., creation-ist, n. 

creative, adj. — Coined by the English philo- 
sopher Ralph Cudworth (1617-88) in 1678 (see 
his The True Intellectual System of the Universe , 
published in that year) fr. L. credtus, pp. of 
credre (see create) and suff. -ive. 

Derivatives: creative-ly, adv,, creat-ive-ness, n., 
creativ-ity, n. 

creator, n. — L. creator, ‘creator, author, foun- 
der’, fr. credtus, pp. of credre. See create and 
agential suff. -or. 

creature, n. — OF. creature (F. creature ), fr. Late 
L. credtiird, ‘a thing created’, fr. L, credtus , 
pp. of credre. See create and -ure. 

Derivatives: creatur-al , creature-ly , adjs., crea- 
ture-li-ness, n. 

crebri-, combining form meaning ‘closely set’. — 
Fr. L. creber , fem. crebra , neut. crebrum , ‘thick, 
close, frequent, numerous’, which stands for 
*kre-dhro-s and lit. means ‘growing densely’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ker-, *kere -, ‘to grow’, whence al- 
so L. crescere, ‘to grow’, credre , ‘to create’. See 
create. 

cr&che, n., a day nursery. — F., ‘crib, cradle’, fr. 
Frankish *kripja , which is rel. to OHG. krippa, 
OE. cribb , ‘crib, manger*. See crib and cp. crad- 
ge, cratch. 

credence, n., belief. — OF., fr. ML. credentia, 
‘belief’, fr. L. credens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of 
credere, ‘to believe*. See creed and -ence and 
cp. credent. 

credenda, n. pi., articles of faith. — L. credenda, 
lit. ‘those things which must be believed’, neut. 
pi. of credendus, gerundive of credere , ‘to be- 
lieve*. See creed. For other Latin gerundives 
used in English see agenda and words there 
referred to. 



credent, adj., believing. — - L. credens , gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of credere , ‘to believe*. See creed 
and -ent. 

credential, adj., that which entitles to credit. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. ML. credentia . See 
credence. 

Derivatives: credential, tr. v., credentials , n. pi. 
credibility, n. — ML. credibilitds , fr. L. credi- 
bilis. See next word and -ity. 
credible, adj. — L. credibilis, ‘worthy of belief, 
credible’, fr. credere. See creed and -ible. 
Derivatives: credible- ness, n., credibl-y , adv. 
credit, n. — F. credit, fr. It. credito, fr. L. cre- 
dit urn, ‘that which is believed; a loan’, pp. of 
credere , ‘to believe’, used as a noun. See creed. 
Derivatives: credit , tr. v., credit-able , adj., cre- 
dit-abil-ity , n., creditable-ness, n., credit abl-y , 
adv. 

creditor, n. — L. creditor, ‘truster, lender’, fr. 
credit us, pp. of credere , ‘to believe, trust’. See 
creed and agential suff. -or. 
crednerite, n., an oxide of cuprum and manganese 
(mineral.) — Named after the German geolo- 
gist Karl Friedrich Heinrich Credner (1809-76). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
credo, n., a creed. — L. credo , ‘I believe*. See 
creed. 

credulity, n. — ME., fr. L. credulitdtem, acc. of 
credulitas, ‘easiness of belief’, fr. credulus. See 
next word and -ity. 

credulous, adj. — L. credulus, ‘easy of belief’, fr. 
credere, ‘to believe*. See creed. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: credulous-ly, adv. ,credulous-ness,n. 
creed, n., a formula of belief. — ME. crede , fr. OE. 
creda, fr. L. credere, ‘to believe’, which is cogn. 
with OI. srad-dadhati , ‘trusts, believes’, Avestic 
zrazdd- (assimilated fr. *sraz-da), ‘to believe’, 
OIr. cretim, W. credu, *1 believe’, prob. fr. I.-E. 
base *kred-dhe-, ‘to attribute magic power to 
somebody’, i,e. ‘to believe somebody’, fr. *kred~, 
‘magic power’ (whence OI, srdd, ‘magic power’), 
and *dhe-, ‘to place’ (whence OI. dadhati, ‘he 
places’, Gk. TiSivou, ‘to place’). See do an cp. 
words there referred to. The usual connection 
of L. credere , etc., with L, cor , gen. cordis, Gk. 
xapSCa, ‘heart’, etc., is due to folk etymology. 
Cp. accredit, credence, credential, credible, cre- 
dit, creditor, credulity, credulous, grant, in- 
croyable, miscreant, recreant, sraddha. 
creedite, n., a hydrous fluoride and sulfate of cal- 
cium and aluminum (mineral.) — Named after 
the Creede quadrangle of the U.S. Geol. Survey, 
Colorado. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
creek, n., 1) a brook; 2) a narrow inlet. — ME. 
creke, crike, fr. ON. kriki , ‘bay’ (whence also 
F. crique, ‘creek’), which is rel. to MDu. creke, 
Du. kreek, ‘creek’. The orig. meaning of these 
words was ‘a bend, turn, angle’. They are rel. to 
the second element in dial. Swed. armkrik, ‘bend 
of the arm’, and to ON. krokr , ‘hook*. See 
crutch. 

creel, n., a wicker basket. — OF. creil, ‘wicker- 
work’, fr. Late L. craticulum , a var. of L. crdti- 
cula, ‘fine hurdle work’, dimin. of c rat is, ‘wicker- 
work . See crate and cp. grill, ‘gridiron’. 
Derivative: creel, tr. v. 

creep, intr. v. — ME. creopen , crepe/t, fr. OE. ere - 
opan, rel. to ON. krjupa, Swed. krypa , Dan. 
krybe, OFris. kriapa, MLG. krepen, krupen, 
MDu. crupert , Du. kruipen, ‘to creep’. These 
words prob. meant orig. ‘to go bent down’, and 
derive fr. I.-E. base *greub-> whence also Gk. 
YpoTTO<;, ‘curved, hook-nosed’, ypuTiTeiv, ypo- 
7touo i>ai, Ypupimcveiv, ‘to become bent or wrin- 
kled’. Cp. cripple, croft, crop, crumple. Cp. also 
grovel. Base *greub- is an enlargement of base 
*greu~, which itself is. an enlargement of base 
*ger-, ‘to turn, twist’, whence Gk. yeppov, ‘any- 
thing made of wickerwork’, esp. ‘an oblong 
shield’, Yupya&6<;, ‘a wicker basket’. 
Derivatives: creep, n., creep-er ; n., creep-ing , n. 
and adj., creep-ing-ly, adv., creep-y , adj. 
creeper, n., a climbing plant. — Formed fr. prec. 
word with agential suff. -er; first used in this 
sense by Bacon, 
creese, n. — See kris. 

cremaster, n., the muscle by which the testicle is 



suspended ( anat .) — Medical L., fr. Gk. xpe- 
piaaTTjp, ‘suspender’; in the pi.: ‘muscles by 
which the testicles are suspended’, fr. xpe|xa<TT6c, 
‘hung, suspended’, verbal adj. of xpspuxwupit., 
‘I hang up, suspend’, which is rel. to xp?)ptv7)|Ai, 
of s.m., xp7}|iv6(;, ‘precipice’, and perh. cogn. 
with Goth, hramjan , ‘to crucify’. Cp. the first 
element in cremnophobia, cremocarp. 
cremate, tr. v., to burn to ashes. — L. crematus, 
pp. of cremdre , ‘to consume by fire, burn’, rel. 
to Umbr. krematra , ‘an instrument for burning 
the intestines’, fr. I.-E. *ker-em, an -/w-en- 
largement of base *ker-, ‘to singe, burn, glow’, 
whence also L. carbo, ‘coal’, OE. heorp , ‘hearth’. 
See carbon, hearth and verbal suff. -ate. Gk. 
xepa ‘potter’s clay’, is not cogn. with L. 
cremdre (see ceramic). 

cremation, n. — L. crematio, gen. -onis, ‘a burn- 
ing’, fr. crematus, pp. of cremdre, ‘to burn’. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

cremationist, n., one who advocates the cremation 
of dead human bodies instead of burying them. 
— See cremation and -ist. 

cremator, n. — Eccles. L. cremator, ‘a burner’, fr. 
L. crematus, pp. of cremdre. See cremate and 
agential suff. -or. 

crematorium, n. — A Modem Latin word. See 
crematory, n. 

crematory, adj. — ModL. crematorius, ‘pertai- 
ning to cremation’, fr. L. crematus, pp. of cre- 
mdre. See cremate and adj. suff. -ory. 
crematory, n. — ModL. crematorium, ‘a place 
for burning corpses’, fr. L. crematus, pp. of cre- 
mdre. See cremate and subst. suff. -ory. 
crembalum, n., a jew’s harp. — ModL., fr. Gk. 
xpept( 3 aXov, ‘castanet’. See crepitate, 
cremnophobia, n., a morbid fear of precipices 
(med.) — Medical L., compounded of Gk. 
xpr)p-v6<;, ‘an overhanging bank, precipice, cliff, 
crag’, and -cpo| 3 ta, ‘fear of’, fr. ‘fear’. The 

first element is rel. to Gk. xpfjfxvY](j.t, T hang up, 
suspend’ ; see cremaster. For the second element 
see -phobia. 

cremocarp, n., a form of fructification, in which 
the fruit is split into two indehiscent one-seeded 
carpels called mericarps, which hang from the 
summit of the central axis called carpophore 
(bot.) — Lit. ‘hanging fruit’, fr. Gk. xpepux-, 
stem of xpefjLavvuvai, ‘to hang’, and xapir6<;, 
‘fruit’. See cremaster and carpel and cp. the 
first element in carpophore and the second ele- 
ment in mericarp. 

Cremona, n., a violin made at Cremona in Italy, 
cren-, form of creno- before a vowel, 
crenate, crenated, adj., notched, scalloped. — VL. 
*crenatus, pp. of *crendre, ‘to notch’. See crenel 
and adj. suff. -ate, resp. also -ed. 

Derivatives: crenat-ion, n., crenat-ure, n. 
crenel, crenelle, n., one of the indentations in a 
battlement. — OF. crenel (F. crineau), dimin. 
of OF. cren, cran (F. cran), ‘a notch’, fr. crener , 
‘to notch’, fr. VL. *crenare, fr. Late L. crena, 
‘notch’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. cranny, 
crenate. 

crenelate, crenellate, tr. v. — F. creneler , fr. OF. 
creneler, fr. crenel, See prec. word and verbal 
suff. -ate. Derivatives: crenel([)-at-ed, adj., 
crenel(l)-at-ion, n. 

crenic, adj., pertaining to an acid occurring in 
humus and in deposits (chem.) — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. xp^vv), ‘spring, fountain’, which 
prob. stands for *xpaava and is rel. to xpouv6(; 
(for *xpou<rvo<;), ‘spring, well head’. Cp. the 
second element in Hippocrene. 
creno-, before a vowel cren-, combining form 
used in the sense of ‘mineral spring’. — Fr. Gk. 
xpYjvvj. See prec. word. 

crenulate, adj., minutely crenate. — ModL. cre- 
nulatus, fr. crenula, dimin. of VL. crena. See 

crenate. 

Derivatives: crenulat-ed, adj., crenulat-ion , n. 
Creole, n., a native of the West Indies, of Euro- 
pean descent. — Fr. creole , earlier criole, fr. 
Sp. criollo, fr. Port, crioulo , orig. ‘brought up 
(in one’s house)’, fr. criar, ‘to nourish, bring 
up’, fr. L. credre, ‘to make, produce, create’. 
See create and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: Creole, adj. 
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Creon, n., brother of Jocasta and brother-in-law 
of Oedipus ; he was king of Thebes ( Greek my - 
thol.) — Gk. Kp£wv, fr. xpeov, a var. of xpeicov, 
‘ruler, lord, master’, which is cogn. with OI. 
sriyas-, Avestic srayah-, ‘better’, 
creophagous, adj., flesh-eating. — Gk. xpeocpdcyo <;, 
compounded of xp^a;, ‘flesh’, and -<payo<;, ‘eat- 
ing’. See creosote and -phagous. 
creosote, n., an oily liquid obtained from tar. — 
G. Kreosot, coined by the German natural phi- 
losopher, Baron Karl von Reichenbach (1788- 
1869) in 1832 fr. Gk. xp£a;, gen. xpew?, ‘flesh’, 
and ocp^etv, ‘to save’. The first element is cogn. 
with L. crudus, ‘raw’, cruor, ‘gore, thick blood’ ; 
see crude. The second element is rel. to Gk. 
aaioq, ‘safe’, ctcottjp, ‘savior’; see soter. 
crgpe, n., a light crinkled cloth of silk. — F., 
‘crape’, fr. OF. crespe , fr, L. crispus , ‘curled’. 
See crisp and cp. crape. 

Derivative; crepe , tr. and intr. v. 

Crepidula, n., a genus of gastropods ( zool .) — 
ModL., fr. L. crepidula, ‘a small sandal’, dimin. 
of crepida , ‘sandal’, fr. Gk. xpY]7uSot, acc. of 
xpr^fs, of s.m., which is cogn. with L. carpiscu- 
lum, ‘a kind of footwear’. For the ending see 
suff. -ule. 

Crepis, n., a genus of plants of the chicory family 
(Jbot.) — L. crepis , fr. Gk. xpTjxtq, ‘sandal; name 
of a plant’. See prec. word, 
crepitant, adj., making repeated crackling sounds. 

— L. crepitans , gen. -antis, pres. part, of crepi- 

tare . See crepitate and -ant. 

crepitate, intr. v., to make repeated crackling 
sounds. — L. crepitat-(um), pp. stem of crepi- 
tare, ‘to rattle, creak, crackle, clatter’, freq. of 
crepdre , ‘to rattle, crack, break with a crack, 
burst’, which is cogn. with OI. kfpate, ‘laments’, 
from the I.-E. imitative base *(s)krep-\ cp. 
craven, crevasse, crevice, decrepit, decrepitate, 
discrepant, quebracho. Cp. base *(s)qreb~, when- 
ce Gk. xpe^ocAoc (pi.), ‘castanets’, OSlav. skro- 
botu , ‘noise’, Lith. skrebit, skrebeti , ‘to rustle’, 
and see crembalum, roup, ‘to sell by auction’. 
Bases *(s)qreb- and *(s)krep- are enlargements 
of the imitative base *qer-, *qp-, *ker *k(-\ see 
raven, n. 

Derivative : crepitation, n. 
crepitus, n., a sound made by a sudden discharge 
of wind from the bowels (med.) — L. (short for 
crepitus ventris , lit. ‘sound made by the belly’), 
fr. crepdre . See prec. word. 
cr£pon, n., crepe of firm texture — F., fr. crepe , 
‘crape’. See crepe. 

crept, past tense and pp. of creep. — ME. crepte, 
a new formation. See creep, 
crepuscle, n., twilight. — L. crepusculum , fr. 

creper , ‘dusky’, which is of uncertain origin, 
crepuscular, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
twilight. — Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. crepus- 
culum. See prec. word. 

crepuscule, n., twilight. — F. crepuscule, fr. L. 

crepusculum. See crepuscle. 
crescendo, adj. and adv., gradually increasing in 
loudness; n., a gradual increase in loudness. — 
It., lit. ‘increasing’, fr. crescere, ‘to increase, 
grow’, fr. L. crescere. See next word, 
crescent, n., the waxing moon. — ME. cressant , 
fr. OF. creissant (F. croissant ), prop. pres. part, 
of creistre (F. croitre ), ‘to grow’, fr. L. crescere , 
of s.m., fr. I.-E. base *fcer- , ‘to grow’, whence 
also L. credre , ‘to create’. See create and -ent 
and cp. decrement, increase, increment, 
crescent, adj., increasing in size. — L. crescens , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of crescere . See prec. 
word. 

cresol, n., a caustic liquid ( chem .) — Formed fr. 
creosote with suff. -ol. 

cress, n., plant of the mustard family. — ME. 
cresse, fr. OE. aerse, cerse, cresse, rel. to MDu. 
kersse, Du. kers, OHG. k res so (masc.), cressa 
(fem.), MHG., G. kresse, ‘cress’, and cogn. 
with Gk. ypdurru;, ‘grass, green fodder’, ypostv, 
‘to gnaw, eat’, OI. grdsati , ‘eats’. Cp. gastro-. 
Cress orig. meant ‘the edible plant’. See Kluge- 
Mitzka, EWDS., p.403 s.v. Kresse. F. cresson 
and It. crescione, ‘cress’, are Teut. loan words, 
cresset, n., an iron vessel for holding oil or grease. 

— ME., fr. OF. era is set, fr. craisse, graisse. 



‘grease*, fr. VL. *crassia, fr. L. crassus, ‘thick’. 
See crass. 

crest, n. — ME., fr. OF. creste (F. Crete), fr. L. 
crista, ‘tuft on the head of animals, cock’s comb’, 
which is cogn. with Mir. cressaim, ‘I shake, 
swing’, ON. hrista, ‘to shake’, OHG. rista, 
MHG. riste, G. Reiste , ‘bundle’. These words 
derive from a -/-enlargement of I.-E. base 
*qreis-, whence OPruss. craysi, ‘blade, stalk’, 
crays (pi.), ‘hay’, Goth, af-hrisjan, us-hrisjan, ‘to 
shake off’, OE. hrisian, OS. hrissan , ‘to rattle, 
creak’, OE., OS., ON., OFris., OHG. hr is, later 
ris, MHG. ris, G. Reis, Dan., Swed. ris, MDu., 
Du. rijs, ‘twig, sprig’, L. crispus, ‘curly’, crinis 
(for crisnis ), ‘hair of the head’. Cp. crinite, crisp, 
crease, ‘a fold’, and kestrel. Base *qreis- is an 
enlargement of base *(s)qer-, ‘to bend, turn, 
twist’. See curve and cp. words there referred to. 
cresyl, n., 1) a univalent radical, C 7 H 7 0 ; 2) an- 
other name for tolyl {chem.) — Formed fr. cre- 
sol with suff. -yl. 

Derivative: cresyl-ic, adj, 
cretaceous, adj., chalky. — L. cretaceus, ‘chalk- 
like’, fr. creta, ‘chalk’. See crayon and -aceous. 
Derivative : cretaceous-ly, adv. 
cretic, n., name of a metrical foot. — Fr. L. (pes) 
Creticus, fr. Gk. (ttouc) KprjTixoc, lit. ‘Cretan 
(foot)’, fr. KpTjt/], ‘Crete’. For the ending see 
suff. -ic. 

Derivative: cretic , adj. 

cretiflcation, n. — See next word and -fication. 
cretify, tr. v., to convert into chalk. — Formed 
fr. L. creta, ‘chalk’ (see crayon), with suff. -fy. 
cretin, n., 1) a person suffering from cretinism; 
2) an idiot. — F. cretin , fr. cretin , a word of the 
dial, of Valais, fr. F. chretien, ‘Christian’, fr. L. 
Christ ianus (see Christian). The different stages 
of sense development were prob. 1) Christian; 
2) human being; 3) wretched human being; 
4) idiot. 

Derivatives; cretinism (q.v.), cretin-oid, adj., 
cretin-ous , adj. 

cretinism, n., a disease caused by the deficiency 
of the thyroid gland {med.) — F. cretinisme , 
formed fr. cretin with suff. -is me. See cretin 
and -ism. 

Cretism, n., Cretan behavior; lying. — Gk. Kpr ( - 
Tiap6<;, fr. Kpyjxi^eiv, ‘to behave like a Cretan’, 
i.e. ‘to lie’, fr. Kpyjt;, gen. KpTjxoq, ‘Cretan’. For 
the ending see suff. -ism. 
cretonne, n., a kind of cotton cloth. — F., fr. 
Creton , a village in Normandy, where it was 
originally made. 

crevasse, n., a deep cleft, gap, rift, crack. — F., 
fr. crever. See next word, 
crevice, n., a narrow opening. — ME. crevasse, 
crevice, fr. OF. (= F.) crevasse, ‘gap, rift, crack, 
crevasse’, fr. VL. *crepatia (whence also OProv- 
enq. crebassa), fr. L. crepdre, ‘to rattle, crack, 
break with a crack, burst’. See crepitate. 
Derivatives: crevice, tr. v., crevic-ed, adj. 
crew, n. — Formerly spelled crue, aphetic for ac- 
crue, ‘a reinforcement’, fr. OF. accreue , accrue, 
‘an increase’, prop. fem. pp. of accroistre (F. 
accroitre ), ‘to increase’, fr. L. accrescere , ‘to in- 
crease’, fr. ad- and crescere, ‘to grow’. See cres- 
cent, adj., and cp. accrue, 
crewel, n., worsted yam. — Fr. earlier crule, 
crewle, which is of uncertain origin, 
crib, n. — ME. cribb, fr. OE. cribb, rel. to OS. 
kribbia, Dan. krybbe , OFris., MDu. kribbe , Du. 
krib, kribbe , OHG. kripia, krippa , MHG., G. 
krippe, ‘crib, manger’, MHG. krebe, ‘basket’. 
The orig. meaning of these words seems to have 
been ‘wickerwork’. It. greppia, OProvenc. 
crepcha and F. cr&che ‘manger, crib’, are Teut. 
loan words. Cp. cradge, cratch, ergehe. 
Derivatives: crib, tr. and intr. v., cribb-age , n., 
cribb-ing , n. 

cribble, n., a coarse sieve. — F. crible, fr. Late L. 
cribellum, ‘a small sieve’, dimin. of cribrum. See 
next word. 

cribriform, adj., sievelike, perforated like a sieve. 
— Formed fr. L. cribrum, ‘a sieve’, and forma, 
‘form, shape’. L. cribrum stands for *qreidhrom 
[lit. ‘an instrument for sifting’, fr. I.-E. base 
*{s)qerei~, ‘to sift, separate’, and instrumental 
suff. *-dhro-) and is cogn. with OIr. criathar. 



OW. cruitr, OCo. croider, MBret. croezr, ‘sieve’, 

OE. hridder , OHG. ritera , ‘a sieve’. See riddle, 
‘sieve’, and cp. garble. Cp. also certain and 
words there referred to. For the second element 
in cribriform see -form. 

crick, n., a painful spasmodic affection of the 
muscles. — ME. crykke, of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: crick, tr. v. 

cricket, n., an insect of the order Orthoptera. — 

OF. (= F.) criquet, rel. to criquer , ‘to crack’; of 
imitative origin. Cp. creak, grig. 

Derivative: cricket-y, adj. 

cricket, n., the game. — OF. criquet, ‘stick, stake 
used as goal in the game of bowls’, fr. MDu. 
cricke, ‘stick’, which stands in gradational 
relationship to OE. crycc, ‘crutch’. See crutch. 
Derivatives: cricket-er, n., bricket-ing , n. 
crico-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
the cricoid cartilage’ {anat.) — See next word, 
cricoid (anat.), adj., pertaining to the cartilage 
of the larynx; n., the cricoid cartilage. — Gk. 
xptxoetSifc, ‘ring-shaped’, compounded of xpt- 
xoq, ‘ring’, and -oecSv^, ‘like’, fr. eISo?, ‘form, 
shape. See circus and -oid. 
cried, past tense and pp. of cry. — ME. cride , 
cried, fr. crien , ‘to cry’. See cry and -ed. 
crier, n. — ME. criere, fr. OF. criere, nom. of 
crieur , fr. crier , ‘to cry’. See cry and agential 
suff. -er. 

crime, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) crime, fr. L. 
crimen, ‘judicial decision, judgment, charge, 
crime’, which stands for cri-men and orig. meant 
‘cry of distress’ (see Brugmann, in Indoger- 
manische Forschungen, 9, 353E, Porzig, ibid. 
42, 265). It derives fr. I.-E. base *(s)qrei-, en- 
largement of the imitative base *qer -, ‘to shout, 
cry’, whence also OHG. scrian, ‘to cry’, ON. 
hreimr, ‘to squeak’, hrina, ‘to squeal, squeak’. 
See scream. For further derivatives of base *qer- 
see raven and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also criminal, criminology, incriminate, recri- 
minate. There is no connection between L. 
crimen and cernere, ‘to sift’. 

Derivatives: crime, tr. v., crime-less, adj., crime - 
less-ness, n. 

criminal, adj. — F. criminel, fr. L. crimindlis, 
‘pertaining to crime, criminal’, fr. crimen, gen. 
criminis. See crime and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: criminal n., criminal-ism, n., cri- 
minalist, n., criminality (q.v.) 
criminality, n. — F. criminalite, fr. ML. crimi- 
ndlitatem, acc. of criminalitas, fr. L. crimindlis. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

criminate, tr. v., 1) to accuse of a crime; 2) to 
incriminate; 3) to censure. — L. criminatus, pp. 
of criminari, ‘to accuse somebody of a crime, 
to charge with’, fr. crimen, gen. criminis. See 
crime and verbal suff. -ate and cp. discriminate, 
incriminate, recriminate. 

Derivatives : crimination (q.v.), criminat-ive, adj., 
criminator (q.v.), criminat-ory , adj. 
crimination, n. — L. crimindtid, gen. -onis, ‘ac- 
cusation’, fr. criminatus, pp. of criminari. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

criminator, n. — L., ‘accuser’, fr. criminatus, pp. 
of criminari. See criminate and agential suff. 
-or. 

criminology, n., the study of crime. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. crimen, gen. criminis , ‘charge, 
crime’ and Gk. -XoYia, fr. -Xcyoc, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See crime and -logy. 
Derivatives : criminolog-ic, criminolog-ic-al, 

adjs., criminolog-ist, n. 

criminous, adj., criminal. — L. criminosus, ‘slan- 
derous, faulty, blameworthy’, fr. crimen , gen. 
criminis, ‘charge, crime’. See crime and -ous. 
Derivatives : criminous-ly , adv. , criminous -ness, n. 
crimp, tr. v., to wrinkle. — Du. and LG. krimpen, 
‘to curve, shrink’, rel. to OHG. krimphan, of 
s.m., and to E. cramp and crumple (qq.v.) 
Derivatives: crimp, n., crimp-er , n., crimp-ing, 
n., crimp-y , adj. 

crimp, n., one who procures seamen by entrap- 
ping them. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: crimp, tr. v., to entrap (seamen), 
crimson, n., deep red. — Sp. cremesin , fr. Arab. 
qirmiz, ult. fr. OI. ‘produced by a 
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worm’. 01 . kfmih , ‘worm’, is cogn. with Lith. 
kirtnis, kirmele, OIr. cruim , Alb. krimp , ‘worm’. 
Cp. kermes, carmine. 

Derivatives: crimson, adj. and tr. v., crimson-ly, 
adv., crimson-ness, n. 

crinal, adj., pertaining to the hair. — L. crindlis, 
fr. crinis, ‘hair’. See crinite and adj. suff. -al. 
cringe, intr. v. — ME. crengen , fr. OE. cringan , 
‘to fall in battle, yield’, lit. ‘to be bent’, rel. to 
ON. kringr, LG., Du. kring , MHG. krinc, G. 
Kring, ‘circle, ring’, and to crank, crinkle (qq.v.) 
Derivatives: cringe , n., cring-ing , n., cring-ing- 
ly , adv., cring-ing-ness, n. 
cringle, n., a small ring. — LG. kr ingel , dimin. 
of kring , ‘circle, ring’. See prec. word and dimin. 
suff. -le and cp. degringolade. 
crini-, combining form meaning ‘hair’. — Fr. L. 
crinis , ‘hair’. See crinite. 

crinite, adj., hairy. — L. crini (us, pp. of crinire , 
‘to provide or cover with hair’, fr. crinis, ‘hair’, 
which stands for *cris-nis and is rel. to crispus, 
‘curly’, crista , ‘tuft on the head of animals, 
cock’s comb’. See crest and adj. suff. -ite and 
cp. crisp. Cp. also crinal, crino- and the first 
element in crinoline. 

crinkle, intr. and tr. v., to wrinkle. — ME. (in 
the participle crinkled ), freq. formed fr. OE. 
crincan, a collateral form of cringan, ‘to yield’. 
See cringe and freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: crinkle , n., crinkl-y , adj. 
crinkum-crankum, adj., full of twists and turns 
(colloq.) — See crinkle and crank; jocosely 
formed in imitation of Latin words ending in -urn. 
crinoid, adj., lily-shaped. — Gk. xptvoet&%, com- 
pounded of xplvov, ‘lily’, and -oelStji;, ‘like’, 
fr. clBoq, ‘form, shape’. See Crinum and -oid 
and cp. encrinite. 

Crinoidea, n. pi., a class of echinoderms ( zool . ) — 
ModL. See prec. word. 

crinoline, n., i) a stiff cloth; 2) a petticoat made 
of stiff cloth; 3) a hoop skirt. — F., fr. It. crino - 
lino, which is compounded of crino , ‘hair’ (fr. 
L. crinis), and lino, ‘flax’ (fr. L. linum ). It. crino- 
lino prop, denotes a fabric whose woof is made 
of hair and whose warp is made of linen. See 
crinite and linen. 

Derivative : crinoline, tr. v. 

Crinum, n., a genus of plants of the amaryllis 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. xp£vov, ‘lily’, 
which is a foreign word of unknown origin. Cp. 
the first element in crinoid. 
crio-, combining form meaning ‘ram-headed’. — 
Gk. xplo-, fr. xpl6<;, ‘ram, battering ram’, which 
prob. stands for *xpIF6i; and is rel. to xEpaog, 
‘horned’, fr. xspa?, ‘horn’, and cogn. with ON. 
hreinn , ‘reindeer’. See horn and cp. cerato-, cer- 
vine. Cp. also the first element in reindeer, 
criosphinx, n., a sphinx with the head of a ram. — 
Compounded of Gk. xpu$<;, ‘ram’, and otptyP, 
‘sphinx’. See prec word and sphinx, 
cripple, n. — ME. cripel , crepel , crupel , fr. OE. 
crypel, rehto ON. kryppill,OFf\s. kreppel, MDu. 
cropel, crepel, Du. kreupele , ‘cripple’, MHG., 
G. kriippel , lit. ‘bent, twisted’, and to OE. 
creopan , ‘to creep’. See creep and cp. croft, crop. 
Derivatives: cripple, tr. v., crippled, adj., crip - 
pte-ness, n., crippl-er , n., crippl-ing, adj. and n., 
crippl-ing-ly, adv., crippl-y , adj. 
crisis, n. — L., fr. Gk. xpiatq, ‘a separating, put- 
ting apart, a decision’, rel. to xpiTY)?, ‘judge,’ 
xpfvEtv, ‘to separate, pick out, decide, judge’, 
fr. I.-E. base *(s)q(e)re(i)-, ‘to separate’, whence 
also L. cernere , ‘to separate, sift, distinguish, 
discern, understand, decide’. See certain and cp. 
critic and words there referred to. Cp. also 
acrisia, eecrinology, endocrine, hypocrisy, 
crisp, adj., 1) brittle; 2) lively; 3) fresh; 4) curly. 
— OE., fr. L. crispus, ‘curly’, which is cogn. 
with W. crych, Bret, crech, of s.m., fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)qreis~, whence also L. crinis (for *crisnis), 
‘hair’, and crista, ‘tuft on the head of animals, 
cock's comb’. See crest and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also Crispin. 

Derivatives: crisp, tr. and intr. v., crispate , adj. 
(q.v.), crisp-ly, adv., crisp-ness , n., cn'sp-y, adj. 
crispate, adj., of a curly appearance. — L. cw* 
patus, pp. of crispdre, ‘to curl, wave’, fr. crispus. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 



Derivative: crispat-ion, n. 

Crispin, masc. PN. — L. Crispinus, a Roman 
cognomen derived fr. crispus , ‘curled’ . See 
crisp, adj., and -in (representing L. -fnus). 
criss-cross, n., a mark made with two crossing 
lines. — Fr. earlier Christ-cross, 

Derivatives: criss-cross , adj., tr. v., adv. 
cristate, adj., crested (said esp. of birds and other 
animals). — L. cristatus, ‘having a crest or tuft’, 
fr. crista. See crest and adj. suff. -ate. 
criterion, n. — Gk. xpiTvjpiov, ‘a means for judg- 
ing', fr. xpLvfc, ‘judge’, fr. xptveiv, ‘to sepa- 
rate, decide, judge’. See critic, 
crith, n., a unit of weight for gases. — Coined by 
Hoffmann fr. Gk. xpTfkr), ‘barleycorn’, which is 
prob. cogn. with L. hordeum , ‘barley’. See 
Hordeum. 

critic, n. — L. criticus, fr. Gk. xptrtxo*;, ‘capable 
of judging’, fr. xpix r,q, ‘judge’, fr. xpfvetv, ‘to 
separate, decide, judge’, which is cogn. with L. 
cernere , ‘to sieve, distinguish, discern, under- 
stand, decide’. See certain and cp. crisis, crite- 
rion, diacritical, hypocrite, oneirocritic. 
Derivatives: critic-al, adj., critical-ly , adv., 
critical-ness, n., critic-ism, n., critic-ize , critic- 
ise, intr. and tr. v., critic-iz-er , critic-is-er, n., 
critic-iz-ing-ly , critic-is-ing-ly, adv. 
critique, n. — F., fr. Gk. xpiTixr) (short for xpt- 
Tix/j TE-/VY], ‘the critical art’), fern, of xpiTixo?, 
‘of, or for, judging, capable of judging’. See 
critic. 

croak, intr. and tr. v. — From the stem of OE. 
erdc-etian, ‘to croak’, which is rel. to OE. cra- 
cian , ‘to resound’, OE. crawan, ‘to crow’, ME. 
creken, ‘to croak’. All these words are of imita- 
tive origin. See raven and cp. Circaetus. Cp. also 
crack, crake, creak, crow, grackle. 

Derivatives: croak, n., croak-er , n., croak-ing , 
adj. and n., croak-y, adj. 

Croat, n. — Fr. earlier Chorwat , fr. Serbo- 
Croatian Hrvat , fr. OSlav. Churvatinu, ‘Croat’, 
lit. ‘mountaineer, highlander’, fr. churva, ‘moun- 
tain’, which is rel. to OSlav., Serb, and 
Croatian gora, Russ, gora, Pol. gdra, Czech and 
Slovak hora , and cogn. with OI. girth, Avestic 
gain, ‘mountain’, Alb. gur, ‘rock’, Lith. gire, 
‘forest’ and prob. also with Gk. Poplaq, ‘north 
wind’, lit. ‘a mountain wind’. See Boreas and 
cp. cravat. 

Derivatives: Croat-ian, adj. and n. 
crocein, croceine, n., any of several yellow and 
red dyes ( chem .) — Formed with chem. suff. -in, 
resp. -ine fr. L. croceus, ‘saffron-colored’, fr. 
crocus, ‘saffron’. See Crocus, 
crochet, n., a kind of knitting done with a small 
hook. — F., ‘a small hook’, dimin. of croc , 
‘hook’, which is a Teut. loan word. Cp. ON. 
krokr, ‘hook’ and see crook. Cp. also crotchet, 
crocket, and accroach, encroach. 

Derivatives : crochet, tr. and intr. v., crochet-er , 
n., crochet-ing , n. 

crocidolite, n., a blue or green fibrous mineral, 
consisting of silicate of iron and solium ( mine- 
ral .) — Compounded of Gk. xpoxii^, gen. xpo- 
xuSo^, ‘a nap of woolen cloth’, and 
‘stone’. The first element is rel. to Gk. xpoxTj, 
‘woof, thread’, stands in gradational relation- 
ship to xpfixav, ‘to weave’, and is cogn. with 
OE. hreol, ‘reel’, hrzeg(e)l, ‘garment’, ON. hraell, 
‘a weaver’s sley’, fr. I.-E. base *qrek-, ‘to strike’. 
See rail, ‘garment’, reel, ‘a revolvable instru- 
ment', and cp. next word. For the second 
element see -lite. 

Crocidura, n., a genus of shrews (zool.) — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. xpoxus, gen. xpoxuSo?, ‘a 
nap of woolen cloth’, and oupa, ‘tail’. See prec. 
word and uro-, ‘tail-’. 

crock, n., an earthen pot. — OE. crocca, rel. to 
OS. kruka, MDu. cruke (Du. kruik ), MHG. 
kriiche, OHG. krog, kruog (MHG. kruoc, G. 
Krug), ‘pitcher, jug’. Cp. MIr. crocan, ‘pot’, Gk. 
xpeocroo?, ‘pitcher’, OSlav. krugla, ‘cup’. All 
these words are prob. borrowed from the same 
unknown language. 

Derivatives: crock, tr. v,, to put into a crock, 
crock-cry, n. 

crock, n., an old, worn-out horse. — Rel. to 
Swed. krake, LG. krakke, ‘a worn-out horse’, 



and to E. crack (q.v.) 

Derivative: crock, tr. v., to break down (a 
horse). 

crocket, n., an ornament placed on the sides of 
pinnacles, gables, spires, etc. ( archit .) — AF. 
croquet , corresponding to OF. crochet. See 

crochet. 

Derivatives: crocket-ed, adj., crocket-ing, n. 
crocodile, n. — ME. cocodrille, fr. OF. cocodrille , 
metathesized fr. L. crocodilus, fr. Gk . xpoxoSZXoe, 
‘lizard; crocodile’, dissimilatedfr.*xpox<j-SpTXo<;, 
lit. ‘stone worm', fr. xp6x>), ‘pebble’, and SpIXoq, 
‘worm’. Gk. xpoxn) is cogn. with OI. sarkarah, 
sdrkara, ‘gravel, pebble, sugar’; see sugar and 
words there referred to. The etymology of Gk. 
SpIXoq is unknown. 

Derivatives: crocodil-ian , adj. and n. 
crocoite, n., native lead chromate, PbCr 0 4 (min- 
eral.) — Fr. earlier crocoisite, which was formed 
with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. xpoxoeu;, ‘saf- 
fron colored’, fr. xpoxoq, ‘saffron’. See next 
word. 

Crocus, n., a genus of plants of the iris family 
(bot.) — L., fr. Gk. xp6xo^, ‘saffron’, a word 
of Sem. origin. Cp. Heb. karkdm, Arab, kur- 
kum, ‘saffron’, Aram.-Syr. kurk e ma, Akkad. 
kurkanu, ‘saffron’. OI. kuhkumam , ‘saffron’, is 
prob. a Sem. loan word; cp. Manfred Mayr- 
hofer, A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Diction- 
ary, Heidelberg, 1956, I, p.219 s.v. kuhkumam. 
Derivative: crocus-ed, adj. 

Croesus, n., name of a king of Lydia renowned 
for his great riches. — L\ fr. Gk. Kpotaoi;. 
croft, n. — OE., ‘a small field’, rel. to MDu. 
krocht, Du. kroft, ‘hillock’, lit. ‘something 
curved’, from the base appearing also in MDu. 
crupen, OE. creopan, ‘to creep’. See creep and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives : croft-er, n., croft-ing, n. 
Cro-Magnon, also cro-magnon, adj. (anthropoid) 
— So called from the name of a cave in the De- 
partment of Dordogne in France, where remains 
of this race of men have been found, 
cromlech, n., 1) a dolmen; 2) a circle of mono- 
liths. — W., fr. crom, fem. of erwm, ‘bent’ 
(which is prob. cogn. with MDu. rompelen, 
‘to wrinkle’, see rumple, v.), and llech , ‘a flat 
stone*. 

cromoma, n., an organ reed stop (mus.) — F. 

cromorne, corruption of krummhorn (q.v.) 
crone, n., a withered old woman. — ME., fr. 
MDu. kronje, karonje , ‘an old ewe’, fr. ONF. 
carogne (corresponding to OF. charogne ), ‘car- 
cass’. See carrion. For sense development cp. F. 
carogne , ‘hag, jade’. 

Derivative: cron-ish, adj. 

Cronian, adj., Saturnian. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. Kp6vw<;, ‘of Cronus’, fr. Kp6vo<;. See 
next word. 

Cronus, n., a Titan, son of Uranus and Gaea and 
father of Zeus in Greek mythol. ; identified by 
the Romans with Saturn. — L., fr. Gk. Kp6vo^; 
of unknown etymology. Cp. the second element 

in geocronite. 

crony, n., a close friend. — Fr. earlier chrony , 
fr, Gk. xpovioc, ‘lasting’, fr. yp6vot;, ‘time’. See 

chronic. 

Derivative: crony, intr. v. 
crook, n. — ME. crok, fr. ON. krokr, ‘hook, 
bend’, which is rel. to OE. crycc, ‘crutch, staff, 
crozier’. See crutch and cp. crosier. Cp. also 
crochet and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: crook, tr. and intr. v., crook-ed, 
adj., crook-ed-ly, adv., crook-ed-ness, a. 
crookesite, n., selenide of copper, thallium and 
silver (mineral.) — Named after the English 
chemist Sir William Crookes (1832-1919). For 
the ending see *subst. suff. -ite. 
croon, intr. and tr. v., to sing softly; to hum. — - 
MDu. cronen (Du. kreunen), ‘to groan, 
whimper’; prob. of imitative origin. 

Derivative: croon , n. 

crop, n. — ME. croppe, fr. OE. crop, cropp , 
‘sprout, bunch of flowers or berries; the top of a 
plant ; ear of corn ; crop of a bird; kidney’, rel. 
to ON. kroppr, ‘trunk of a body’, Dan. krop, 
Swed. kropp, ‘trunk of the body’, MDu. crop, 
Du. krop, ‘the craw of a bird’, OHG., kropf. 
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‘growth on human body; craw’, MHG., G. 
kropf ‘craw’. The original meaning of these 
words was ‘protuberance’. They derive fr. I.-E. 
base *greub-, ‘curved, rough, uneven’, whence 
also Gk. ypu7r6?, ‘curved, hook-nosed’. See 
creep and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
croup (of a horse), crupper, group. 

Derivatives: crop , tr. v., to cut off (esp. the 
tops of plants); to pluck off, reap; intr. v., 
to yield a crop, cropp-er, n., cropp-y y adj. 
croquet, n., a game played by driving wooden 
balls with wooden mallets through a series of 
iron hoops. — From a northern dial. var. of 
F. crochet, dimin. of croc , ‘hook’. See crochet. 
Derivative : croquet , tr. v. 

croquette, n., a ball of minced meat, fish, or of 
rice or potato. — F., formed with dimin. suff. 
-ette fr. croquer , ‘to crunch’, which is of imi- 
tative origin. 

crore, n. t ten million rupees, i.e. one hundred 
lakhs ( Anglo-Indian ). — Hind, karor, rel. to 
Prakrit krotfi, fr. OI. kdtih , ‘end’, which is prob. 
a Dr a vidian loan word. 

crosier, crozier, n., the staff of a bishop. — The 
word orig. meant ‘staff-bearer’, and derives fr. 
OF. crocier , crossier, fr. crosse , ‘crosier’, fr. 
WTeut. *krukja , ‘crutch’. See crutch and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also crosse, crossette, 
lacrosse. 

cross, n. — ME. cros , fr. OE. cros, fr. ON. kross, 
fr. OIr. cros, fr. L. crucem, acc. of crux , ‘cross’, 
which is of uncertain, perh. Punic, origin. Cp. 
It. croce , OProveng. crotz, F. croix, Sp., Port. 
cruz, Catal. creu, OS. kruzi, MDu. cruce (Du. 
kruis ), OHG. kruzi (MHG. kriuze, G. Kreuz), 
which all derive fr. L. crucem . Cp. across, 
crucial, Crucianella, crucible, crucify, cruise, 
cruiser, crusade, crusily, crux, cruzeiro, excru- 
ciate, kreutzer and the second element in haken- 
kreuz. Cp. also ridge, rung. 

Derivatives: cross, tr. and intr. v., cross-ing, n. 
cross, adj., i) placed across, transverse; 2) con- 
trary; 3) ill-humored. — Fr. cross, n. 
Derivatives: cross-ly, adv., cross-ness, n. 
cross-country, adj. — Aphetic for across-country . 
crosse, n., the racket used in the game lacrosse . — 
See lacrosse and cp. next word, 
crossette, n. (archaic). — F., dimin. of crosse, 
‘crosier, stock.’ See prec. word and -ette. 
crossite, n., a variety of amphibole (mineral.) — 
Named after the American geologist Whitman 
Cross (1854-1949). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

cros so-, combining form meaning ‘provided with 
a fringe’, — Gk. xpoaoo-, fr. xpotrool (pi.), 
‘tassels, a fringe’, rel. to xp6cooa (pi.), ‘battle- 
ments, copings of parapets’, which prob. stands 
for *qroqya-, and is cogn. with Czech and Russ. 
krokva, ‘spar, rafter’, OE. hrxgan, MHG., G. 
ragen, ‘to jut out’. See rake, ‘to project’. 
Crotalaria, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xpixocXov, ‘rattle*, fr. 
xp6xo<;. See next word. 

Crotalus, n., the genus consisting of the rattle- 
snakes (zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xp6xaXov, 
‘rattle’, fr. xpdxo;, ‘the sound of rattling, beating, 
striking or clapping’ (whence also xpoxeiv, ‘to 
cause to rattle; to knock, beat, strike, clap*), fr. 
I.-E. base *kret-, ‘to make a noise, to rattle’, 
whose nasalized form appears in ON. hrinda , OE. 
hrindan, ‘to thrust’. Cp. next word, Crotaphytus, 
and the second element in dicrotic, tricrotism. 
crotaphion, n., the point at the posterior extre- 
mity of the sphenoid (anat.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. xpoxoKpiov, neut. of xpoxdcqxoc;, ‘of the 
temples’, fr. xp6xacpo<;, ‘side of the forehead’, 
in the pi. ‘temples’, prop, meaning ‘the place of 
beating’, and rel. to xp6xos, ‘the sound of beat- 
ing’. See prec. word. 

crotapbite, adj., temporal (anat.) — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. xp6x£x<poi (pi.), ‘temples’. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: crotaphite , n., the temporal fossa, 
crotaphit-ic , adj., temporal. 

Crotaphytus, n., a genus of lizards (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xpoxa9fxT)<;, ‘pertaining to the 
temples, temporal’, fr. xp6xa<poi (pi.), ‘the tem- 
ples’. See crotaphion. 



crotch, n., a forked part. — F. croche , fr. croc , 
‘hook’. See next word. 

Derivative: crotch , tr. and intr. v. 
crotchet, n., 1) a small hook; 2) a hooklike part. 

— ME., fr. OF. crochet (pronounced crotchet ), 
fr. croc, ‘hook’, a var. of crochet (q.v.) See also 
crocket. 

Derivatives: crotchet, tr. and intr. v., crotchet- 
eer, n,, crochet-y , adj., crotchet-i-ness, n. 
Croton, n., a genus of plants of the spurge family 
(bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. xp6xov, ‘a tick; castor- 
oil tree’, a word of unknown origin, 
crouch, intr. v. — ME. crouchen ; prob. a blend 
of cringe and couch. 

Derivatives: crouch, n., crouch-er, n. 
croup, n., an inflammatory disease. — Scot. 
croup, ‘to croak’, of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: croup-y, adj., croup-i-ly, adv., 
croup-i-ness , n. 

croup, n., the hind part of quadrupeds, esp. of a 
horse. — ME., fr. F. croupe, fr. Frankish *krup- 
pa, which orig. meant ‘protuberance’, and is rel. 
to crop (q.v.) See also next word and crupper, 
croupier, n., a person in charge of a gaming table, 
collecting stakes. — F., lit. ‘rider on the croup’, 
hence ‘assistant’, fr. croupir , ‘to ride on the 
croup’, fr. croupe. See prec. word, 
crouton, n., a small piece of toasted bread used 
in soups, etc, — F., lit. ‘a little crust’, dimin. of 
crotite. See crust. 

crow, intr. v. — ME. crowen, fr. OE. crawan, ‘to 
crow’, rel. to MLG. kreien, MDu. crayen , Du. 
kraaien, OHG. kraen, MHG. kr&jen, G. krdhen, 
‘to crow’, of imitative origin. Cp. OSlav. grajg, 
grajati, ‘to crow, caw’, which is also imitative. 
Cp. also next word and croak. 

Derivatives: crow, n., crow-ing, n., crow-er, n. 
crow, n., the bird. — ME. crowe, fr. OE. crawe, 
rel. to OS. krdja , MDu. crdie, Du. kraai, OHG. 
krd, krawa, krdja , krdha, MHG. kra, krXje , 
G. Krdhe , ‘a crow’, and to OE. crawan, etc., 
to crow’; see crow, v. These nouns lit. mean 
‘the crowing (bird)’. Cp. next word, 
crowbar, n. — Lit. ‘a bar with a pointed end re- 
sembling a crow's beak’, 
crowd, n., an ancient Celtic stringed instrument. 

— ME, crowde, fr. W. crwth , ‘anything swelling, 
bulging’, which is rel. to OIr. crot , ‘harp’, Gael. 
cruit, ‘harp, violin’, Ir. cruit, ‘violin’, and to 
OW. crunn, Gael, cruinn, ‘round, curved’. See 
crown, n., and cp. rote, ‘a musical instrument’. 

crowd, intr. and tr. v., to press. — ME. cruden , 
crouden, fr. OE. crucian, ‘to press, push’, rel. 
to MDu. cruden, later kruyden, kruyen, Du. 
kruien, ‘to push’, MHG. kroten , ‘to press, op- 
press’. Cp. cord. 

Derivatives : crowd, n., multitude, crowd-ed, adj., 
crowd-ed-ly, adv., crowd-ed-ness, n., crowder 
(q.v.) 

crowder, n., one who or that which crowds. — 
Formed fr. prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
crowder, n., one who plays on a crowd (archaic). 

— Formed fr. crowd, ‘a musical instrument’, 
with agential suff. -er. 

crown, n. — ME. croune , fr. earlier coroune, co- 
rune, fr. OF. corone (F. couronne), fr. L. corona, 
‘garland, wreath, crown’, fr. Gk. xopcov/], ‘any- 
thing curved; crown’, fr. xopwv6<;, ‘curved, 
crooked’, which is cogn. with Mir. cruind, OW. 
crunn , W., MW. crwnn, Gael, cruinn , ‘round’, 
curved’, L. curvus, ‘bent, crooked’. Cp. It., Sp. 
corona. Port, coroa, OFris., MLG. krone (Du. 
kroon, kruin ), OHG. corona (MHG krone, G. 
Krone), ON. kruna, which all derive fr. L. 
corona. See curve and cp. corona. Cp. also 
cornice, coroa, corollary, crowd, ‘a musical in- 
strument’. 

crown, tr. v. — ME. crounen , fr. earlier corunen, 
fr. OF. coroner (F. couronner ), fr. L. coronare, 
‘to crown’, fr. corona. See crown, n. Cp. Rum. 
cunund, ‘to crown, wreathe; to unite in wed- 
lock’, It. coronare, OProveng., Catal., Sp. coro- 
nar, Port, coroar, ‘to crown’, which all derive 
fr. L. coronare . 

Derivative: crown-er, n. 
crozier, n. — See crosier, 
crucial, adj., 1) cross-shaped; 2) decisive, critical. 
— F., fr. L. crux, gen. crucis, ‘cross’. See cross 



and adj. suff. -al. In' its second sense, the word 
crucial derives from Bacon’s phrase instantia 
crucis (see Novum Organum II, XXXVI). 
Derivative: crucial-ly, adv. 
crucian carp, n., a species of a carp. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. MLG. karusse (whence also 
Dan. karuds ), which prob. derives fr. Lith. 
karuSis (whence also G. Karausche ). Lith. 
karuSis is a collateral form of karosas ■ which, 
together with Czech karas, Pol. karas, Russ. 
karas' , ‘crucian carp’, is borrowed fr. L. cora- 
cinus, ‘a Nile fish’ (whence also F. corassin ; 
carassin , ‘crucian carp’), fr. Gk. xopaxivo^, of 
s.m., lit. ‘a fish or ravenlike color’, fr. xopoc!;, 
gen. xopaxo?, ‘raven’; see coracine. MG. karas, 
of s.m., is a Slavic loan word. 

Crucianella, n., a genus of plants of the madder 
family (bot.) — ModL. formed with the dimin. 
suff. -ella fr. L. crux, gen. crucis, ‘cross’. See 
cross, n. 

cruciate, adj., cross-shaped. — ModL. cruciatus , 
‘cross-shaped’, fr. crux, gen. crucis, ‘cross’. See 
cross and adj. suff. -ate and cp. excruciate. In 
the now obsolete sense, ‘tortured, tormented’, 
cruciate derives fr. L. cruciatus, pp. of crucidre, 
‘to crucify, torture, torment’, fr. crux (see 
above). 

crucible, n., a vessel for melting metals. — ML. 
crucibulum, ‘night lamp, melting pot, crucible’, 
formed fr. L. crux, gen. crucis, ‘cross’ (see 
cross, n.), and the instrumental suff. -bulum. 
The lamp was so called from its shape suggestive 
of a cross. 

Derivative: crucible , tr. v. 
cruciferous, adj., 1) bearing a cross; 2) pertaining 
to the mustard family (bot.) — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. crucifer, ‘cross bearer’, fr. crux, 
gen. crucis, ‘cross’, and ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. 
See cross and -ferous. The mustard family is 
called cruciferous because the four petals of the 
flowers are arranged crosswise, 
crucifix, n. — ME., fr. OF. crucefix (F. crucifix), 
fr. L. crucifixus, ‘one fixed to the cross’, orig. 
spelled in two words : crucifixus, from the dative 
of crux, ‘a cross’, and pp. of figere, ‘to fix’. See 
cross, n., and fix, adj., and cp. crucify, 
crucifixion, n. — Eccles. L. crucifixio , gen, -onis, 
fr. L. crucifixus. See prec. word and -ion. 
cruciform, adj., cross-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. crux, gen. crucis, and forma , ‘form, shape’. 
See cross and form, n. 

crucify, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) crucifier, fr. L. cruci- 
figere, orig. spelled in two words : cruci figere, 
‘to fix to the cross’ ; see crucifix. OF. crucifier was 
influenced in form by the many verbs ending 
in -fier, a suff. corresponding to L. -ficare. 
Derivatives: crucifi-ed, adj., crucifi-er, n. 
crude, adj., 1) raw; not refined; 2) not finished. 
— L. crudus, ‘raw, crude, not cooked’, lit. ‘trick- 
ling with blood, bleeding’, rel. to cruor, ‘blood 
(flowing from a wound)’, cruentus, ‘stained 
with blood, bloody’, fr. I.-E. base *qrew i -, 
*qreu-, ‘coagulated, congealed, bloody’, whence 
also OI. kravih. Taw flesh’, kravyam, ‘blood’, 
krurdh, ‘raw, bloody, cruel’, Avestic xrum(a.cc.) t 
‘a piece of bloody flesh’, xrura -, ‘bloody, cruel’, 
xruma -, xruta-, ‘dreadful, horrible’, Gk. xp£a? 
(for *xp£fa<;), ‘flesh’, OPol. kry, OSlav. kruvi, 
OPruss. krawian, Lith. kraujas, ‘blood’, Lett. 
kreve, ‘clotted blood’, Mir. cru, W. crau, Co. 
crow, ‘blood’, OIr. cruaid, ‘firm, hard’, OE. 
hreaw, ‘raw’. Cp. raw. Cp. also creosote, cruel, 
cruentation, crust, crystal, ecru, recrudesce. 
Derivatives: crude-ly , adv., crude-ness, n. 
crudity, n. — F. erudite, fr. L. cruditatem , acc. of 
cruditas, fr. crudus . See crude and -ity. 
cruel, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) cruel, fr. L. 
crudelis, ‘hard, unmerciful, cruel, fierce’, fr. cru- 
dus; see crude. For the formation of crudelis, fr. 
crudus, cp. L. fidelis, ‘true, faithful’, fr. fidus, 
of s.m. 

Derivatives: cruel-ly, adv., cruel-ness, n., cruelty 
(q.v.) 

cruelty, n. — OF. cruelte (F. cruaute), fr. L. era- 
delitatem, acc. of crudelitds, ‘cruelty’. See prec. 
word and -ty. 

cruentation, n., oozing of blood, esp. from a dead 
body after incision. — L. cruentatio , gen. -onis. 
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‘a staining with blood’, fr. cruentatus, pp. of 
cruentdre, ‘to stain with blood’, fr. cruentus , 
‘bloody’, fr. cruor, ‘blood’, which is rel. to 
criidus. See crude and -ation. 
cruet, n., a small glass bottle for vinegar, oil, 
etc. — AF., dimin. of OF. crue , cruie, ‘an earth- 
en pot’, fr. Frankish *kruka (whence also 
OProven?. cruga , and F. cruche, ‘pitcher’), which 
is rel. to MHG. kruche , ‘pitcher, jug’, and to 
OHG. kruog , of s.m. See crock, ‘earthen pot’, 
cruise, intr. and tr. v. — Du. kruisen, ‘to cross ; 
to cruise’, fr. kruis, ‘cross’, fr. L. crucem, acc. 
of crux, ‘cross’. See cross, n. 

Derivatives: cruise, n., cruiser (q.v.) 
cruiser, n. — Lit. ‘a cruising vessel’, formed fr. 

cruise with agential suff. -er. 
cruller, n., a small sweet cake. — Du. kruller , lit. 

‘a curled cake’, fr. krullen , ‘to curl’. See curl, 
crumb, n. — ME. crume, crumme, fr. OE. cruma , 
rel. to ON. krumr , Dan. krumme , MLG., MDu. 
crome, Du. kruim, MHG. krume , G. Krume , 
‘crumb’, and cogn. with Gk. YpOptioc, ypufAeia, 
‘bag, trash, trumpery; fish remnants’, ypu-TT), 
‘frippery’, ypO, ‘dirt under the nail’, L. grumus , 
‘a little heap’. All these words prob. mean lit. 
‘something scraped together’, and derive fr. I.-E. 
base *greu-, ‘to scrape together’. Cp. crumple. 
Cp. also crumen, grume. 

Derivatives: crumb , tr. and intr. v., crumble , v. 
(q.v.), crumb-y, crumm-y, adjs. 
crumble, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. crumb with 
freq. suff. -le. 

Derivative: crumbl-y, adj. 
crumen, n., the name of the suborbital gland in 
deer and antelopes. — L. crumlna , crumena , 
‘purse, bag’, fr. Gk. ypupia, ypu^zeia. See crumb, 
crump, tr. and intr. v., to crunch. — Of imitative 
origin. 

Derivative: crump, n., i) a crunching sound; 
2) a heavy shell. 

crumpet, n., a kind of sticky cake. — ME. crom- 
pid cake (Wycliffe’s rendering of Heb. rdqtq , 
Ex. 29:23), ME, crompid prob. derives fr. OE. 
cron peht, ‘a thin flat cake’, which is, indeed, 
the most exact rendering of Heb. raqtq , fr. Heb. 
raq, ‘thin’. OE. cron peht is of Celtic origin. 
Cp. Bret, krampoez, ‘a thin flat cake’, in which 
the second element is rel. to W. poeth , ‘cooked’, 
and cogn. with OI. paktdfr, Gk. 7teirr 6 $, L. coc- 
tus, ‘cooked’ Lith. kiptas, ‘baked’. See cook, 
crumple, tr. and intr. v. — Freq. formed with 
suff. -lefrom obsol. OE. crump , crumb , ‘crooked’, 
which is rel. to OS. crumb, Du. krom, OHG., 
MHG. krump , G. krumm , ‘crooked’, and cogn. 
with Gk. ypC7r6<;, ‘curved, hook-nosed’. See 
creep and cp. cripple. Cp. also the first element 
in krummhorn. 

Derivatives : crumple , n., crumpl-ed , adj., crumpl- 
er, n., crump l -mg, n., crumpl-y , adj. 
crunch, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
craunch and scrunch. 

Derivatives: crunch , n., crunch-ing, n. and adj., 
crunch-ing-ly , adv., crunch-ing-ness, n., crunch-y , 
adj., crunch-i-ly, adv., crunch-i-ness , n. 
crunode, n., a point at which a curve crosses it- 
self ( geom .) — Irregularly formed fr. L. crux, 
‘cross’, and nodus , ‘knot’. See cross and node. 
Derivative: crunod-al , adj. 
crupper, n., 1) the rump of a horse, croup; 2) a 
leather strap attached to a saddle. — ME. cro- 
pere , fr, OF. cropiere (F. croupitre ), ‘crupper, 
saddle tie’, fr. crope (F. croupe ), ‘croupe, rump’. 
See croup, ‘the hind part of a horse*. 
Derivative: crupper , tr. v. 
crural, adj., pertaining to the leg (anat. and zool.) 
— L. cruralis , fr. crus , gen. cruris , ‘leg’. See 
next word and adj. suff. -al. 
crus, n., the leg; the shank (anat.) — L. crus, gen. 
cruris , ‘leg, shank, shin’, of uncertain origin; 
possibly cogn. with Arm. srun-k ‘ (pi.), ‘shin- 
bones, calves of the leg’; not related to L. cruor , 
‘blood’, criidus , ‘raw’. Cp. crural, 
crusade, n. — A blend of Sp. cruzada and F. croi- 
sade, fr. Sp. cruzar, resp. F. croiser , ‘to cross, 
to take the cross’, fr. Sp. cruz , resp. F. croix , 
fr. L. crucem , acc. of crux. See cross, n., and 
-ade (representing Sp. -add) and cp. next word. 
Derivatives : crusade, intr. v., crusad-er , n. 



crusado, cruzado, n., name of a Portuguese coin. 
— Port, cruzado , lit. ‘marked with a cross’, fr. 
cruzar , ‘to cross, mark with a cross’, rel. to 
Catal. crusar, Olt. crociare , OProven?. crozar, 
F. croiser, fr. L. crux , ‘cross’. See cross, n., and 
cp. prec. word. 

cruse, n., a small earthen vessel. — ME. cruse , 
cruce, prob. fr. MDu. cruese (Du. kroes ), ‘cup, 
pot, mug’, which is rel. to MLG. krus, ON. krus, 
Dan. krus , ‘mug, jug’, Swed. krus , ‘mug’, 
MHG. kruse, G. Krause , ‘jug, mug’, 
crush, tr. and intr. v. — ME. cruschen, fr. OF. 
cruissir, a var. of croissir, ‘to break’, fr. Fran- 
kish *krostjan, ‘to gnash the teeth’, which is rel. 
to Goth, kriustan , ‘to gnash the teeth’, krusts , 
‘the gnashing of teeth’, ON. kreista , ‘to press, 
squeeze’, OSwed. krusa, krosa, ‘to crush’. Cp. 
It. crosciare (fr. OF. croissir), and O Proven 9. 
croisir , cruisir , Catal. cruxir (whence Sp. crujir ), 
‘to crack’, which are Teut. loan words. 
Derivatives: crush , n., crush-ed, adj., crush-er, 
n., crush-ing , adj., crush-ing-ly, adv. 
crusily, crusile, adj., sprinkled with small crosses 
(her.) — OF. croisillie, croisille, crusillie , fr. 
croisille , ‘a small cross’, dimin. of OF. croiz (F. 
croix), fr. L. crucem , acc. of crux, ‘cross’. See 
cross. 

crust, n. — ME., fr. OF. crouste (F. c route), fr. 
L. crusta, ‘the hard surface of a body, rind, 
crust, shell’, which stands for *crus-ta , and lit. 
means ‘that which has been hardened by freez- 
ing’, and is cogn. with Gk. xpuoq (prob. for 
*xpuooq), ‘icy cold, frost’, xpuep6<;, ‘icy, chilling’, 
xpiip.6<; (for *xpixrp6<;), ‘frost’, xpuarocAAoc, ‘ice, 
crystal’, Toch. A kuras, B krost, ‘cold’, Lett. 
kruvesis, ‘mud frozen in the field ; roughness of 
the soil’, Lith. at-kriisti , ‘to revive’ (said of 
frozen people), OHG. (h)rosa, (h)roso, ‘ice, crust’, 
ON. hriosa , ‘to shudder’, OE. hruse , ‘earth, 
ground’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. *qreus-, 
*qrus~, *qruwes - , enlarged forms of base *qreu -, 
‘icy, solid, coagulated, congealed’, whence also 
L. criidus, ‘raw’. See crude and cp. Crustacea, 
encrust. Cp. also crofiton, crystal, custard and 
the first element in Caucasian. 

Derivatives: crust , v. (q.v.), crust-y , adj., crust- 
i-ly, adv., crust-i-ness, n. 
crust, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. crust, n., on 
analogy of OF. crouster (F. crouter ), fr. crouste. 
Derivatives: crust-ed , adj., crust-ed-ly , adv. 
Crustacea, n. pi., a large class of animals char- 
acterized by a hard outer shell; including crabs, 
lobsters, shrimps, crayfish, etc. (zool.) — Neut. 
pi. of ModL. crustdceus, lit. ‘pertaining to the 
crust or shell’, fr. L. crusta. See crust, n. 
crustacean, adj., pertaining to the Crustacea. — 
See prec. word and -an. 

Derivative: crustacean, n. 
crustaceology, n., the study of crustaceans. — A 
hybrid coined fr. Crustacea and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-A6yo$, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)*. See -logy, 
crustaceous, adj., r) pertaining to crust; 2) the 
same as crustacean. — ModL. crustdceus. See 
Crustacea and -ous. 

crutch, n. — ME. crucche , fr. OE. crycc t ‘crutch, 
staff, crozier’, rel. to OS. krukka, Dan. krykke , 
Swed. krycka , MDu. crucke, Du. kruk, OHG. 
krucka, MHG. krucke, G. Krucke , ‘crutch’. 
These words stand in gradational relationship 
to ON. krokr, ‘hook*, kraki , ‘a stick with a hook 
at its end*. They are related also to E. cricket, 
the game, creek, crook and crosier. Dial. It. 
croccia. It. gruccia , ‘crutch’, and crocco, ‘hook*, 
are Teut. loan words. 

Derivatives : crutch, tr. and intr. v., crutch-ed , adj. 
crux, n., something difficult to explain, a hard 
puzzle. — L. crux, ‘cross’, used also in the sense 
of ‘torture, trouble’. Cp. crux interpret urn, ‘a 
crux of interpreters’. Cp. also crucial, excruciate 
and see cross, 
cruzado, n. — See crusado. 
cruzeiro, n., the monetary unit of Brazil. — Port., 
fr. cruz, ‘cross’, fr. L. crucem, acc. of crux, 
‘cross’. See crucial. 

cry, intr. and tr. v. — OF. (= F.) crier , fr. VL. 
*critare, corruption of L. quiritdre, ‘to cry, wail, 
scream’, denominated fr. Quirites, ‘Roman ci- 



tizens’ ; see Quirites. Accordingly quiritdre orig. 
meant ‘to address the Romans’, whence arose 
the meanings ‘to implore somebody’s help; to 
raise a plaintive cry; to cry aloud’. Cp. It. gri- 
dare, OProven^., OSp. cridar, Sp., Port, gritar, 
which all derive from L. quiritdre. Cp. also 
decry, descry. 

Derivatives: cry, n., cry-ing, adj., cry-ing-ly, adv. 
cry-, form of cryo- before a vowel, 
crymodynia, n., pain caused by cold weather 
(med.) — Medical L., lit. ‘pain caused by frost’, 
fr. xpu{/6<; (for *xpucrfz6(;), ‘frost’, and oSuvtj, 
‘pain’. Gk. xpup.6<; is cogn. with L. crusta, 
‘crust’ ; see crust, n., and cp. the second element 
in isocryme. For the second element see -odynia. 
crymotherapy, n., the therapeutic application of 
cold (med.) — Compounded of Gk. xp0jjt.6<;, 
‘frost’, and &£poc7reta, ‘a waiting on, service, at- 
tendance’. See prec. word and -therapy, 
cryo-, before a vowel cry-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘cold, freezing’. — Gk. xpuo-, xpu-, fr. xpboq 
(for *xpuao?), ‘icy cold, frost’, which is cogn. 
with L. crusta, ‘crust’. See crust, 
cryogen, n., a refrigerant. — Compounded of 
cryo- and -gen. 

cryolite, n., a fluoride of sodium and aluminum 
(mineral.) — Orig. kryolith, coined by Peter 
Christian Abilgaard (1740-1801), director of the 
Veterinary College in Copenhagen, fr. Gk. 
xpuo<;, ‘icy cold, frost’, and ‘stone’. See 

cryo- and -lite; so called by him from its trans- 
lucency. See J. R. Partington, A History of 
Chemistry, Volume III, London, 1962, p.554. 
cryometer, n., a thermometer for measuring very 
low temperatures. — Compounded of cryo- and 
Gk. jiiTpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

cryophorus, n., an instrument for showing the 
freezing of water by its own evaporation. — • 
Compounded of cryo- and Gk. -<popoc;, ‘bearer’, 
fr. <p£peiv, ‘to bear’. See -phore. 
crypt, n., an underground chamber. — L. crypta , 
‘vault, cave, crypt’, fr. Gk. xpo7rnr), of s.m., short 
for xpu7rry) xafAapa, ‘a hidden vault’. KpuTrr/j 
is fern, of xpottt 6<;, ‘hidden, concealed’, verbal 
adj. of xpuTCTctv, ‘to hide, conceal’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qru-bh~, enlargement of base *qru-, ‘to hide’, 
whence OSlav. kryjp, kryti , ‘to hide'. Cp. kryp- 
ton. Cp. also grot, grotto, which are doublets of 
crypt. Cp. also Apocrypha, undercroft, 
crypt-, form of crypto- before a vowel, 
cryptic, adj., secret. — L. crypticus , ‘covered, con- 
cealed’, fr. Gk. xpU7mx6<;, fr. xpu^rdi;, verbal 
adj. of xpii7TTEtv, ‘to hide, conceal’. See crypt 
and -ic. 

Derivative: cryptic-al-ly , adv. 
crypto-, before a vowel crypt-, combining form 
meaning ‘hidden, secret’. — Gk. xpuTixo-, xpu7rt-, 
fr. xpu7tT 6 c,, verbal adj. of xpuTrreiv. See crypt, 
cryptocrystalline, adj., indistinctly crystalline 
(petrogr.) — Compounded of crypto- and crys- 
talline. 

Cryptodira, n. pi., a suborder of tortoises (zool.) 
— ModL., lit. ‘having a concealed neck’, com- 
pounded of crypto- and Ion. Gk. Setp^, ‘neck’, 
which is rel. to Gk. S^piq, Lesbian Sippot, Dor. 
Sir)pa, Arcad. Sepf &, of s.m. (I.-E. *g w er-wa), and 
is cogn. with OI. grlvd (for *g w ri-wa ), ‘nape’, 
OSlav grim , ‘mane’, fr. I.-E. base *g w er-, ‘to 
swallow’, whence also Gk. ( 3 op<£, 3 pwpia, ‘food’, 
L. vorare, ‘to devour’. See voracious. 

Derivatives: cryptodir-an, cryptodir-ous, adjs. 
cryptogam, n., one of the group of plants which 
have no external flowers and seeds. — F. cryp- 
togame , fr. Gk. xpu7TTo<;, ‘hidden’, and ytk[Loq, 
‘marriage’. See crypto- and -gamy. 

Derivatives: cryptogam-ian, cryptogam-ic, adjs., 
cryptogam-y, n., cryptogam-ist , n., cryptogam - 
ous, adj. 

Cryptogamia, n. pi., the group of cryptogams 
(hot.) — ModL., formed fr. prec. word with 
suff. -ia. 

cryptogram, n., something written in cipher. — 
Compounded of crypto- and ypapt^ix, ‘something 
written’. See -gram. 

Derivatives : cryptogram-ic , cryptogrammat-ic , 
adjs. 

Cryptogramma, n., a genus of plants of the poly- 
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pody family {bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
crypto- and Gk. ypa^T), ‘a line’, which is rel. to 
Ypap.[Aa, ‘something written’ (see -gram and cp. 
cryptogram); so called in allusion to the lines 
of sporangia at first hidden by the margin, 
cryptograph, n., a cryptogram. — Compounded 
of crypto- and Gk. -ypa<po<;, fr. ypacpetv, ‘to 
write’. See -graph and cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: cryptograph-er , n., cryptograph-ic , 
adj., cryptograph-y, n. 

cryptology, n., a secret language. — Compounded 
of crypto- and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
cryptorchid, n., one with undescended testicles 
(i anat .) — Medical. L. cryptorchis , corrupted fr. 
Gk. >tpu 4 >opxu;, ‘undescended testicles’, a word 
coined by Galen fr.xpuijrts, ‘hiding, concealment’ 
(fr. xpuTTTELv, ‘to hide’), and ‘testicle’. 

See crypt- and orchid. 

Derivative: cryptorchid-ism , also cryptorch-ism , 
n. 

Cryptostegia, n., a genus of woody vines of the 
milkweed family (bot.) — ModL., compounded 
of crypto- and Gk. orcyv), ‘roof’, which is rel. to 
<yx6yo<;, ‘roof’, fr. crxeysiv, ‘to cover’. See ste- 
gano-. 

Cryptotaenia, n., a genus of plants containing 
the honewort (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
crypto- and Gk. xouvCa, ‘fillet’. See taenia, 
crystal, n. — ME. cristal , fr. OF. cristal (F. crys- 
tal), fr. L. crystallum, fr. Gk. xpuaxaXXoq, ‘ice; 
crystal’, which is rel. to xpuoxatveiv, ‘to con- 
geal, freeze’. Both these words derive fr. xpuoq 
(for *xpucro<;), ‘frost’, which is cogn. with L. 
crusta, ‘crust’. See crust and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also crymodynia, cryogen, 
cryolite. 

Derivatives: crystal , adj. and tr. v., crystalline 
(q.v.), crystall-ize, tr. and intr. v., crystalliz- 
ation , n., crystalliz-ed , adj., crystalliz-er, n. 
crystall-, form of crystailo- before a vowel, 
crystalline, adj. — F. cry stall in, fr. L. crystal- 
line, fr. Gk. xpuCTxiXXtvoq, ‘of crystal’, fr. xpu- 
axaXXoc;. See crystal and -ine (representing Gk. 
-tvo?. 

Derivatives: crystalline n., crystallin-ity , n. 
crystailo-, before a vowel crystall-, combining 
form meaning ‘crystal’. — Gk. xpuoxaXXo-, 
xpuaxaXX-, fr. xpuaxocXXo*;. See crystal, 
crystallographer, n. — See crystallography and 
agential suff. -er. 

crystallography, n., the study of the formation of 
crystals. — Compounded of crystailo- and Gk. 
-ypacpla, fr. ypacpeiv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 
crystalloid, adj., resembling a crystal. — Com- 
pounded of crystailo- and Gk. ‘like’, 

fr. eT8o<; t ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
crystallomancy, n., divination by crystal gazing. 
— Compounded of crystailo- and Gk. pLotvxela, 
‘oracle, divination’. See -mancy. 
csArdds, n., a Hungarian national dance. — 
Hung, csdrdds. 

cten-, form of cteno- before a vowel, 
ctenidium, n., the gill of a mollusk (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idium fr. Gk. xteU, 
gen. xxev^q, ‘comb’. See cteno-. 
cteno-, before a vowel cten-, combining form 
meaning ‘comblike’ (zool.) — Gk. xxevo-, xxev-, 
fr. xxeis, gen. xtev 6(;, ‘comb’, which stands for 
* pfcten , and is rel. to 7 t4xelv, ‘to comb’, and 
cogn. with L. pecten , ‘comb’, pectere, ‘to comb’. 
See pecten. 

ctenoid, adj., comblike. — Compounded of 
cten- and Gk. ‘like’, fr. eI8o<;, ‘form, 

shape’. See -oid. 

Ctenophora, n. pi., a phylum of Coelenterata 
(zool.) — ModL., compounded of cteno- and 
neut..pl. of Gk. -{p6po<;, ‘bearer’, fr. <p£pEtv, ‘to 
bear’. See -phore. 

cuarenta, n., a silver coin of Cuba. — Sp., ‘forty’, 
fr. L. quadraginta. See quadragenarian and cp. 
quarantine. 

cub, n., the young of the fox, bear, wolf, lion, 
tiger etc. — Of uncertain origin; perhaps rel. 
to ON. and Icelandic kobbi, Norw. kobbe , ‘seal’, 
which is prob. so called from its heavy and 
clumsy form, to Norw. kubbe , kub, ‘stump. 



block’, and to E. cob, ‘heap, lump’, and further to 
Norw. kop, ‘cup’, earlier Dan. hop, ‘head’, Dan. 
hop, ‘cup’, OHG. chuph, kopf, ‘cup’, MHG. kopf 
‘drinking vessel; head’, G. Kopf, ‘head’. See cup. 
Derivatives: cub , tr. and intr. v., to bring forth 
cubs, cubb-ing , n., cubb-ish, adj., cubb-ish-ly, 
adv., cubb-ish-ness, n., cub-hood, n. 
cub, n., a stall, shed. — MDu. cubbe (Du. kub, 
kubbe), ‘stall, shed’, rel. to cove (q.v.) See also 
cubby. 

cubage, n., cubic content. — See cube and -age, 
cubature, n., cubic content. — F., irregularly 
formed fr. L. cubus, ‘cube’, on analogy of qua- 
drature. See cube and -ure. 
cubby, n., a small space. — Derived fr. cub, 
‘stall, shed’. 

cube, n. — F., fr. L. cubus, fr. Gk. xu( 3 oc;, ‘cube, 
cubical die’, prob. of Sem. origin. Cp. Arab. 
ka*b, ‘cube’, and see Kaaba. The u in Gk. xu( 3 o<; 
is equivalent to Sem. ayin (represented by the 
sign ‘). See W. Muss-Arnolt in Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, p. 147. 
Gk. xu( 3 o<; in the sense ‘hollow above the hip’, 
is not related to xupo^, ‘cube’. 

Derivatives: cube, tr. v., cub-er, n., cubic (q.v.) 
cubeb, n., a small aromatic berry used in medi- 
cine. — F. cubdbe, fr. ML. cubeba, fr. VArab. 
kubdba, corresponding to Arab., kababa h , of 
s.m. 

cubelet, n., a little cube. — A double dimin. 
formed fr. cube with the suffixes -el and -et. 
cubic, adj. — F. cubique, fr. L. cubicus, fr. Gk. 
xufkx6<;, fr. x 6 { 3 o<;, ‘cube’. See cube and -ic. 
Derivatives: cubic, n., cubic-al, adj., cubic-al-ly, 
cubic-ly, advs. 

cubicle, n., 1) a small sleeping room; 2) any small 
room. — L. cubiculum, ‘an apartment for re- 
clining or resting’, for cubi-clom , lit. ‘a place for 
reclining’, formed from the stem of cubare , ‘to 
lie down, recline*, with -clom, a suff. denoting 
place. L. cubare derives fr. I.-E. base *qeu-b 
‘to bend, curve, arch’, whence also L. cubit um, 
‘elbow’, Gk. xupoq, ‘hollow above the hip of 
cattle’ (but xufJo? in the sense of ‘cube, die’, 
is a Semitic loan word), Goth, hups, OE. hype, 
‘hip’. See hip and cp. accumbent, concubine, cou- 
vade, covey, cubit, incubate, incubus, incumbent, 
procumbent, recumbent, succubus, succumb. Cp. 
also coomb, ‘a deep valley’. Base *qeub - is a 
-6-enlargement of base *qeu-, ‘to bend’, curve, 
arch’, whence — with reduplication — L. ca - 
cumen (prob. fr. orig. *kakud ), ‘top, summit*. 
See high and cp. cacuminal. For a -/^-enlargement 
of this base see cup and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

cubiculum, n., a cubicle. — L. See cubicle, 
cubiform, adj., having the form of a cube. — 
Compounded of L. cubus, ‘cube’, and forma , 
‘form, shape’. See cube and form, n. 
cubism, n., a school of modem art characterized 
by the use of cubes and other geometric solids. 
— F. cubisme, fr. cube , ‘cube’; see cube and 
-ism. The word cubisme was coined by the 
French art critic Louis VauxceUes on the basis 
of a remark made by the French painter Henri 
Matisse (1869-1954) before a landscape ex- 
hibited by Georges Braque (1882-1963) in the 
Autumn Salon of 1908. On that occasion Ma- 
tisse spoke of the ‘small cubes’ (petits cubes) 
characterizing the painting of Braque. This re- 
mark induced Vauxcelles to form the word 
cubisme. 

cubist, n., an adherent of cubism. — F. cubist e, 
fr. cube, ‘cube’. See prec. word and -ist 
Derivative: cubist, adj. 

cubit, n. — L. cubit um (also cubitus), ‘elbow’, fr. 
I.-E. base *qeu-b -, ‘to bend, curve’, whence also 
cubare, ‘to lie down’. See cubicle and cp. cubitus. 
Cp. also codille. 

cubital, adj., pertaining to the cubitus or cubit. — 
L. cubitalis , fr. cubitum (cubitus). See cubit and 
adj. suff. -al. 

cubitus, n., the ulna ( anat .) — L. ‘elbow*. See 

cubit. 

cuboid, adj., resembling a cube in shape. — Gk. 
xu(Jo ctBr^q, ‘like a cube, cubical’, compounded 
of xu(Jo<;, ‘cube’, and -osiStjc;, ‘Like’, fr. eZ8o<;, 
‘form, shape’. See cube and -oid. 



Derivative : cuboid, n. 

cuckold, n., the husband of an unfaithful wife. — 
ME. cocold , kokewold, kokeweld, fr. OF. cucu- 
ault, ‘cuckold’, a hybrid coined fr. OF. cocu 
(whence F. coucou ), ‘cuckoo’, and -ault, -ah, 
a suff. of Teut. origin. See next word. OF. cocu 
unites the senses of ‘cuckoo’ and ‘cuckold’. The 
sense development of OF. cocu, cucuault, ‘finds 
its explanation in the fact that the female of the 
cuckoo never remains with the same male for 
a longer time. Modern French distinguishes be- 
tween coucou, ‘cuckoo’, and cocu, ‘cuckold’. 
Derivatives: cuckold, tr. v., cuckold-ry , n. 
cuckoo, n. — F. coucou, fr. OF. cocu, a word 
imitative of the bird’s cry. Cp. Gk. x6xxu£, L. 
cuculus , ‘cuckoo’, OI. kokilafi , ‘the Indian cuck- 
oo’, kdkaht, ‘goose’, Mir. cuach, W. cog, ‘cuckoo’, 
which all are of imitative origin. Cp. cuckold, 
coccyx, koel. Cp. also cock, 
cuculiform, adj., resembling, or pertaining to, 
the cuckoos. — Compounded of L. cuculus, 
‘cuckoo’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. See cuckoo 
and form, n, 

cucullaris, n., the trapezius muscle (anat.) — 
Medical L. cucullaris, lit. ‘resembling a cap’, fr. 
L. cucullus, ‘cap, hood’. See cowl and cp. 
next word. 

cucullate, cucullated, adj., hooded; hood-shaped 
(bot. and zool.) — Late L. cucullatus, ‘hooded’, 
pp. of cucullare, ‘to cover with a hood’, fr. L. 
cucullus, ‘cap, hood’. See cowl and cp. prec. 
word. 

Derivative: cucullate-ly, adv. 
cuculliform, adj., hood-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. cucullus, ‘cap, hood’, and forma , ‘form, 
shape’. See cowl and form, n. 
cuculoid, adj., resembling, or pertaining, to the 
cuckoos. — A hybrid coined fr. L. cuculus, 
‘cuckoo’, and Gk. -oei8^, ‘like’, fr. eZ8og, 
‘form, shape’. See cuckoo and -oid. The correct 
form is cuculiform, in which both elements are 
of Latin origin. 

cucumber, n. — ME. cucumer , fr. OF. cocombre, 
cucombre (F. concombre), fr. OProvenij. cogom - 
bre, fr. L. cucumerem, acc. of cucumis, ‘cucum- 
ber’, fr. Gk. xuxuoc, assimilated fr. otxuoc, 
‘cucumber’, a collateral form of ctixut], of s.m., 
which was prob. formed through metathesis fr. 
Heb. qishshu'd h , ‘cucumber’. See Sicyos and 
cp. It. cocomero, Sp. cohombro. Port, cogombro , 
which also derive fr. L. cucumerem. Cp. also 
Cucumis. 

cucumiform, adj., having the form of a cucum- 
ber. — Compounded of L. cucumis , ‘cucumber’, 
and forma, ‘form, shape’. See cucumber and 
form, n. 

Cucumis, n., a genus of plants of the cucumber 
family (bot.) — L., ‘cucumber’. See cucumber, 
cucurbit, n., i) a gourd; 2) a gourd-shaped flask. — 

F. cucurbite, fr. L. cucurbita , ‘a gourd’, which 
is cogn. with OI. carbhatah , ‘gourd’. The re- 
duplication in L. cu-cur-bita is prob. due to the 
influence of L. cu-cu-mis, ‘cucumber’. Cp. Rum. 
cucurbeta, OProveng. cogorda, OF. coorde 
(whence F. courge and gourde), ‘gourd, pump- 
kin’, OE. cyrfet, OHG. kurbis, MHG. kiirbi$, 

G. Kiirbis), ‘gourd*, which all derive from L. cu- 
curbita. Cp. gourd. 

Cucurbita, n., a genus of vines (bot.) — L., 
‘gourd’. See prec. word. 

Cucurbitaceae, n. pi., a family of vines (bot.) — 
Formed fr. Cucurbita with suff. -aceae. 
cucurbitaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
cud, n. — ME., fr. OE. cwidu, cudu, ‘mastic, cud’, 
rel. to ME. code , ‘pitch’, ON. kvada, ‘resin’, 
OHG. quid, kuti , ‘glue’ (whence MHG. kiite, 
kiit, G, Kitt, ‘putty’), and cogn. with OI. jatu-, 
lac, gum’, and with L. bitumen (an Osco- 
Umbrian dial, word; the genuine Latin form 
would have been *vetumen, fr. *gwetumen), 
‘mineral pitch’. All these words are derivatives 
of I.-E. *gwet -, *geut-, *gut-, dental enlargements 
of base *geu -, ‘to bend, curve, arch’. See cove, 
‘a small bay’, and cp. quid for chewing. Cp. also 
bitumen, bowel, guttural. 

cudbear, n,, a dye made from lichens. — Coined 
from the name of Cuthbert Gordon (in 1766) 
who patented this dye. 
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cuddle, tr. and intr. v. — Prob. formed fr. dial. 
cull, coll , ‘to hug, embrace’, fr. ME. collen, fr. 
OF. coler, ‘to embrace’, fr. col , ‘neck’, fr. L. col- 
lum. See collar. 

Derivatives: cuddle , n., cuddle-some , cuddl-y, 
adjs. 

cuddy, n., a donkey. — ^From the Scot, name 
Cuddy , dimin. of Cuthbert. 
cuddy, n., a cabin in a ship. — Du. kajuit , fr. F. 
cahute , ‘cabin’, which is a blend of cabane , ‘hut, 
shanty, cabin’, and /itMtte, ‘hut’. Cp. G. Kajiite , 
Dan. kahyt , Swed. kajuta, ‘cabin’, which all are 
borrowed fr. F. cahute , and see cabin and hut. 
cudgel, n. — ME. kuggel , fr. OE. cycgel , rel. to 
MDu. koghele , ‘club with a round end’, Du, 
kogel, MHG. kugele, kugel, G. Kugel, ‘ball, 
globe’, OHG. coccho, ‘rounded ship’, MHG. 
kiule , Aw/c, G. Keule , ‘club with a round end’, 
Swed. kugge, Norw. ‘cog’, and cogn. with 
Lith. ‘pommel of a saddle, hump, hillock’, 
‘summit’, Russ, guglja , ‘tumor, swell- 
ing’. Cp. cog, ‘tooth on a wheel’. 

Derivatives: tr. v., cudgel(l)-er , n. 

cue, n., tail; billiard rod. — F. queue , ‘tail’, fr. 
L. rotto, of s.m. See caudal and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. queue, 
cue, n., direction for an actor’s appearance. — 
Prob. name of the letter q, used as the abbrevia- 
tion of L. quando, ‘‘when (the actor has to come 
in)’. 

cueist, n., a billiard player {slang). — * A hybrid 
coined fr. cue, ‘tail; billiard rod’, a word of 
Latin origin, and suff. - 1 st (fr. Gk. 
cuesta, n., a hill, slope ( Southwestern U.S.A .) — 
Sp., fr. L. costa, ‘rib, side’. See coast, 
cuff, n., the lower part of the sleeve. — ME. cuffe , 
coffe , ‘glove, mitten’, of uncertain origin; not 
related to coif. 

Derivatives: cuff , tr. v., to put cuffs on, cuff-er, n. 
cuff, tr. v., to strike. — ME., prob. fr. ME. cuffe, 
‘glove’, and orig. meaning ‘to strike with a 
glove’. See cuff, n. 

cuirass, n., armor protecting the breast and back. 
— F. cuirasse , orig. ‘a leather breastplate’, fr. 
cuir, ‘hide, leather’, fr. L. corium. Cp. It. coraz - 
za , OProveng. coirassa, cuirassa, Sp. coraza. 
Port, couraga , ‘cuirass’, and see corium. 
Derivatives: cuirass , tr. v., cuirass-ed, adj. 
cuirassier, n., a soldier wearing a cuirass. — F., 
formed with suff. -ier fr. cuirasse. See prec. word, 
cuisine, n., the kitchen; style of cooking. — F., 
‘kitchen’, fr. Late L. cocina, a var. of coquina , 
‘kitchen’, fr. coquere, ‘to cook’. See cook and 
cp. kitchen. 

cuisse, cuish, n., usually in the pi., armor for pro- 
tecting the thigh. — ME. cuissues, fr. OF. cuis- 
seaux, pi. of cuissel , fr. cuisse , ‘thigh’, fr. L. 
coxa , ‘hip’, whence also Tt. coscia, ‘thigh’, Rum. 
coapsd , ‘hip, thigh’, OProven^. coissa, cueisa , 
‘thigh’, Catal. cuxa, OSp., Port, coxa, of s.m. 
See coxa and cp. cushion. 

-cula, L. fern, dimin. suff., corresponding to 
masc. -cuius, neut. -cidum. — See -cule. 
cul-de-sac, n., a blind alley. — F., lit. ‘bottom 
of a bag’. For the etymology of F. cul see culet. 
F. de, ‘of, from’, derives fr. L. de, ‘from, away 
from’; see de-. For the origin of F. sac see sac. 
-cule, dimin. subst. suff. — F. -cule, fr. L. -cuius 
(masc.), -cula (fern.), or -culum (neut.) Cp. -cle. 
culet, n., i) the facet forming the bottom of a 
brilliant; 2) armor covering the hinder part of 
the body. — F., dimin. of cul, ‘backside, poste- 
rior, bottom’, fr. L. cuius, ‘posterior, fundament’, 
which is cogn. with Olr. cul, W. cil, ‘back’. Cp. 
culot, culotte, bascule, recoil and the first ele- 
ment in cul-de-sac. For the ending see suff. -et. 
Culex, n., a genus of mosquitoes. — L. culex , 
‘gnat’, cogn. with Olr. cuil (for *ku-li ) ‘gnat’, 
W. cylionen, ‘gnat, fly’, Co. kelionen, ‘fly’ and 
prob. also with Ol. sula-, ‘spear, spit’. These 
words possibly derive fr. I.-E. *fcul-, enlargement 
of base *Jcu-, ‘pointed’, whence also L. cuneus , 
‘wedge’. See coin. 

culici-, combining form meaning ‘gnat’. — L., 
stem of culex, gen. culicis, ‘gnat’. See Culex. 
Culicidae, n. pi., a family of insects, the mos- 
quitoes ( entomol .) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae fr. L. culex, gen. culicis, gnat’. See Culex. 



culinary, adj., pertaining to the kitchen; fit for 
cooking — L. culindrius , ‘pertaining to the kit- 
chen’, fr. culhia , ‘kitchen’, which is rel. to co- 
quere, ‘to cook’. For the suff. -Ina in culina cp. 
Late L. coquina, ‘kitchen’, dial. L .popina, ‘cook- 
shop, eating-house’. See cook and adj. suff. -ary 
and cp. cuisine. Cp. also kiln. 

cull, tr. v., to select. — ME. cullen, fr. OF. cuillir , 
coillir (F. cueillir), ‘to collect, gather, pluck’, fr. 
L. colligere, ‘to collect’. See collect and cp. coil, 
‘to wind’. 

Derivatives: cull, n., cull-age, n., cull-er, n., 
cull-ing , n. 

cullender, n. — A var. of colander, 
cullet, n,, broken or refuse glass. — F. collet, ‘a 
little neck’ (see collet) ; so called in allusion to 
the small pieces of glass at the neck of the bottle 
detached in blowing the glass, 
cullion, n., a base fellow. — The original meaning 
is ‘testicle’, fr. couillon, ‘testicle; base fellow’, 
fr. VL. *colednem , acc. of *cdled, fr. L. coleus , 
‘testicles’, lit. ‘straining bag’, which prob. de- 
rives fr. colum, ‘strainer, colander’, and lit, 
means ‘that which pertains to the strainer’. See 
colander and cp. cullis. 

cullis, n., a strong broth of meat. — OF. coleis, 
couleis (F. coulis), fr. VL. *colaticius, ‘that which 
pertains to straining’, fr. L. colare, ‘to strain’. 
See colander and cp. coulisse, cullion. 
cully, n., a dupe. — Perhaps abbreviation of 
cullion. 

culm, n., stalk, stem. — L. eulmus , ‘stalk, stem’, 
cogn. with Gk. xdtXapicx;, xxXa^v], ‘reed’, OSlav. 
slama, Russ, soldma, ‘straw’, OPruss. salme , 
Lett, salms, ‘blade of straw’. Cp. calamary. 
Calumet, chalumeau, haulm, shawm. 

culm, n., coal dust. — ME. colme , perhaps rel. to 
col, ‘coal’. See coal. 

Derivative: culm-y, adj. 

culminant, adj., culminating. — L. cul mi nans , 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of culminare. See next 
word and -ant. 

culminate, intr. v., to reach the highest point. — 
Late L. culminatus, pp. of culminare, ‘to top, to 
crown’, fr. L. culmen , gen. culminis, contracted 
form of columen, gen. columinis, ‘the top of an 
object, summit’, which is rel. to columna, ‘pillar, 
column’. See column and verbal suff. -ate and 
cp. hill. 

Derivative: culminat-ion, n. 
culot, n., a small sheet iron cup inserted into the 
base of projectiles. — F., ‘bottom of lamps or 
crucibles, metal end of crucibles’, dimin. of cul , 
‘bottom’. See culet and cp. next word, 
culotte, n., breeches. — F., fr. cul , ‘bottom’. See 
culet and cp. prec. word. Cp. also sansculotte, 
culottic, adj., wearing breeches. — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. F. culotte, ‘breeches’. See prec. word, 
culpability, n. — Late L. culpabilitas, ‘guilt, cul- 
pability’, fr. L. culpabilis. See next word and -ity. 
culpable, adj. — ME. culpable, coupable, fr. OF. 
culpable, coupable (F. coupable), fr. L. culpa- 
bilis, ‘worthy of blame, culpable’, fr. culpa, 
‘blame, fault’, which is rel. to Oscan kulupu, 
of s.m. It is possible that the original meaning 
of L, culpa was ‘blow’, in which case it is quite 
probably cogn. with Gk. xoXapos (whence L. 
colaphus), ‘a blow with the fist, a box on the 
ear’, fr. I.-E. base *qola~, ‘to strike, hew’. See 
coup, and -able and cp. culprit and disculpate, 
exculpate, inculpate. 

Derivatives: culpable-ness, n., culpabl-y , adv. 
culprit, n. — The first element is shortened fr. 
culpable, the second is identical with AF. prist, 
prit, fr. OF. prest (F. prit), ‘ready’, fr. VL. praes - 
tus, fr. L. adv. praesto, ‘at hand, ready, present’. 
See culpable and presto. The word culprit arose 
from the abbreviation culpable: prest {or prist), 
which is the shortening of culpable: prest d’a- 
verrer (‘he is guilty. I am ready to prove it’), 
words with which the clerk of the court expres- 
sed his readiness to prove the guilt of the 
accused. 

cult, n. — F. cube, fr. L. cuil us, ‘care, cultivation, 
culture’, fr. cultus, pp. of colere, ‘to till (the 
ground), cultivate, dwell, inhabit’. See colony, 
cultivable, adj. — F., fr. cultiver, ‘to cultivate’. 
See next word and -able. 



Derivatives: cultivabil-ity, n., cultivabl-y, adv. 
cultivate, tr. v. — ML. cultivatus, pp. of cultlvare, 
fr. cultivus, ‘fit for tilling (the ground)’, fr. L. 
cultus, pp. of colere. See cult, -ive and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: cultivat-ed, adj., cultivat-ion, n., 
cultivat-or, n. 

cultrate, adj., shaped like a pruning knife. — L. 
cultratus, ‘knife-shaped’, fr. culler , gen. cultri , 
‘plowshare, knife’. See colter and adj. suff. -ate. 
cultriform, adj., cultrate. — Compounded of L. 
culter, gen. cultri, ‘plowshare, knife’, and forma , 
‘form, shape’. See colter and form, n. 
culture, n. — F., fr. L. cultura , ‘a cultivating, cul- 
ture, agriculture’, fr. cultus , pp. of colere. See 
cult and -ure and cp. agriculture, floriculture , 
horticulture . Cp. also kultur, Kulturkampf. 
Derivatives: cultur-al, cultur-ed , adjs. 

-culum, L. neut. dimin. suff., corresponding to 
masc. -cuius, fern. -cula. — See next word, 
-cuius, L. masc. dimin. suff. — See -cule. 
culver, n., a dove, a pigeon. — ME. culver , colver, 
fr. OE. culfre, fr. VL. *columbra , contraction of 
columbula , dimin. of columba, ‘dove’. See 
columbine. 

culverin, n., a kind of heavy cannon. — F. coule- 
vrine, lit. ‘adderlike’, fr. couleuvre , ‘adder’, fr. 
VL. *colobra, corresponding to L. colubra, ‘a 
female snake, a snake’; so called in allusion to 
the very long and thin form of this kind of can- 
non. For the etymology of L. colubra see cobra 
and cp. colubrine. 

culvert, n., a drain crossing, *a conduit. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivative: culvert, tr. v. 

cum, prep., with, together with. — L. See com- 
and cp. the second word in vade mecum. 
cumber, tr. v. — ME. combren, fr. OF. combrer, 
‘to hinder’, fr. VL. combrus, ‘barrier, bank of 
earth, ruins’, fr. GaUo-Latin *comboros, whence 
also MHG. kumber, ‘ruins, rubbish’, and G. 
Kummer, ‘grief’, lit. ‘that which weighs heavily 
upon somebody’. Gallo-Latin *comboros lit. 
means ‘that which is carried together’, and is 
formed fr. com- and I.-E. base *bher-, ‘to carry’, 
whence also Gk. cpepeiv, L. ferre , ‘to bear, 
carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. encumber. 
Derivatives: cumber , n., cumber-er, n., cumber- 
some, adj., cumber-some-ly, adv., cumber-some - 
ness, n,, cumbr-ous , adj., cumbrous-ly , adv., cum- 
brous-ness, n. 

cumbly, also cumly, n., a woolen blanket {Indie). 
— Hind, kamli, fr. OL kambalah, ‘woolen 
blanket’, which prob. stands for *ka-mbal-d 
and is rel. to Austroasiatic bal , ‘hair’. See Man- 
fred Mayrhofer, A Concise Etymological Sans- 
krit Dictionary, I, 161. 

cumin, also cummin, n. — ME. cumin, comin, fr. 
OE. cymen, cymyn, fr. L. cuminum, fr. Gk. xu- 
(xtvov, which is of Semitic origin. Cp. Heb. 
kammdn, of s.m., Aram, kammond, Syr. kam- 
mund, Ugar. kmn, Akkad, kamunu, Punic ya^av, 
‘cumin’. Cp. also cymene, kUmmel. — Kupivov 
entered into Mycenaean Greek as early as the 
15th century. See Michael Ventris and John 
Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek 
(CambridgeUniversity Press), Index, s.v. Semitic 
Loanwords. Cp. the words chiton , chrysalis, 
sesam. 

cummer, n., a woman companion {Scot.) — F. 
commire , ‘godmother’, fr. Eccles. L. commdter , 
lit. ‘a joint mother’, fr. co- and L. mater , 
‘mother’. See mater, mother and cp. godmother, 
the English equivalent of F. commire. Cp. also 
It. comare, OProveng. comaire, Catal. comare , 
Sp., Port, comadre , ‘godmother’, 
cummerbund, n., waistband {Anglo-Ind.) — Hind.- 
Pers. kamar-band, fr. Pers. kamar, ‘waist, loins’, 
and band, ‘band, bandage’. See bind and cp. 
band. 

cumquat, n. — A var. spelling of kumquat. 
cumshaw, n., present, tip. — Amoy pronunciation 
of Chin, kan hsieh , ‘grateful thanks’, 
cumulate, tr. and intr. v., to accumulate. — L. 
cumulatus, pp. of cumulare , ‘to heap’. See cu- 
mulus and verbal suff. -ate and cp. accumulate. 
Derivatives: cumulat-ed, adj., cumulat-ion, n., 
cumulat-ive , adj., cumulat-ive-ly, adv., cumulat- 
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ive-ness, n. 

cumulo-, combining form meaning ‘a heap*. — 
Fr. L. cumulus. See next word, 
cumulus, n., i) a heap; 2) rounded mass of cloud 
with a flat base. — L., ‘a heap’, prob. standing 
for *ku-me-los, ‘a swelling’, and derived fr. 
I.-E. base *kew(e)-, *ku-, ‘to swell’, whence also 
Gk. xueiv, xueiv, ‘to become or be pregnant’, 
xOfia, ‘a wave’, lit. ‘something swelling’, xoIXo;, 
L. cavus, ‘hollow’. See cave, n., and cp. words 
there referred to. For the formation of cumulus 
cp. L. tumulus, ‘a raised heap of earth’, 
cunabula, n., a cradle. — L. cunabula (pi), dimin. 
formed fr. cunae, ‘cradle’. See incunabula, 
cunctation, n., delay. — L. cunctatio, gen. -on is, 
fr. cunctatus, pp. of cunctdrl, ‘to delay’, fr. 
I.-E. base *kenq- y *konq- , ‘to waver’, whence 
also Goth, hdhan , OE. hon, ‘to hang*. See 
hang and -ation. 

cunctator, n., a delayer. — L. cunctator , fr. cunc- 
tatus , pp. of cunctdrl. See prec. word and agen- 
tial suff. -or. 

cuneal, adj., wedge-shaped. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. cuneus, ‘wedge’. See coin, 
cuneate, adj., wedge-shaped. — L. cuneatus, pp. 
of cunedre , ‘to furnish with wedges, drive into 
a wedge’, fr. cuneus, ‘wedge’. See coin and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

cuneiform, adj. — Lit. ‘wedge-shaped’, com- 
pounded of L. cuneus , ‘wedge’, and forma , 
‘form, shape’. See coin and form, n. The name 
cuneiform was first applied to the characters of 
the ancient inscriptions of Assyria and Persia 
by the explorer Engelbert Kampfer (1651-1716). 
Derivative: cuneiform, n. 
cuniculus, n., an underground passage. — L., 
‘rabbit, rabbit burrowing, underground pas- 
sage, hole, pit, cavity’. See cony and -cuius. 
Cunila, n., a genus of plants of the mint family 
(bot.) — L. cunila, ‘name of a plant, a species 
of origanum’, fr. Gk. xovfXrj, which is of un- 
certain origin. OE. cunele, ‘thyme’, OS. que- 
ue la, Du. kwendel, OHG. chonela, quenela (G. 
Quendel ), of s.m., are Latin loan words, 
cunner, n., either of two fishes of the family of 
wrasses. — Of uncertain origin, 
cunning, adj. — ME., ‘knowing’, pres. part, of 
cunnen , ‘to know’. See the verbs con and can 
and cp. canny, uncouth. 

Derivatives: cunning-ly, adv., cunning -ness, n. 
cunning, n. — ME. cunning , conning, ‘skill, know- 
ledge’, fr. cunnen , ‘to know*. See cunning, adj. 
cup, n. — ME., fr. OE. cuppe, rel. to MLG. kopp , 
OHG. chuph, kopf y ‘cup’, chupfa , ‘cap’, MHG. 
kopfy ‘drinking vessel; skull’, G. Kopf y ‘head’, 
Norw. kop, ‘cup’, earlier Dan. kop, ‘head’, Dan. 
kop, ‘cup’, fr. Late L. cuppa , ‘cup’ (whence also 
It. coppa, OProvenp., Catal., Sp,, Port, copa, 
F. coupe, ‘cup’, OProveng. cop, cobs , ‘skull’, 
OF. cope, ‘summit’, Sp., Port, copo, ‘flax put 
on the distaff for spinning, flock of wool’). Late 
L. cuppa derives fr. L. cupa, ‘tub, cask, tun, 
vat’, which is cogn. with OI. kapah, ‘hollow, 
pit, cave’, Gk. xu7nj, ‘a kind of ship’, xottsXXov, 
‘cup’, OE. hyf, ‘hive’, ON. hufr , ‘the hull of a 
ship’, Lith. kuopa, ‘heap’, kupstas , ‘hill’, OSlav. 
kupu, Lith. kaupas, OE. heap, ‘heap’, OHG. 
hubil, OS. huvil, ‘hill’. All these words derive 
fr. I.-E. base *qeu-p-, ‘to bend, arch, vault’, -p- 
enlargement of base *qeu-, ‘to bend*. Cp. coop, 
cop, ‘top’, cowl, ‘tub’, cupel, cupola, cupula, 
cupule. Cp. also cub, ‘the young of an animal’. 
Cp. also heap, hive, keeve. For the sense develop- 
ment of the above mentioned Teut. words cp. F. 
tete, ‘head’, fr. L. testa, ‘potsherd’ (see tester, 
‘canopy’). For the derivatives of base *qeu-b-, 
a -^-enlargement of base *qeu-, ‘to bend’, see 
cubicle and cp. words there referred to. From 
base *qeu-bh-, a collateral form of base *qeu-b 
derive OI. kubhrdh, ‘humpbacked’, Gk. xocpo?, 
‘hump’, x5(p6?, ‘bent, curved, crooked’, xu<peXXa 
(pi.), ‘the hollows of the ears’. Cp. cyphella, 
cypho-, cypsela. For derivatives of I.-E. base 
*geu-p -, a collateral form of base *qeu-p-, see 
cove and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: cup, tr. and intr. v., cupp-er, n., 
cupp-ing, n., cupp-y, adj. 
cupboard, n. — Orig. ‘a board for holding cups*. 



cupel, n., a vessel used in assaying metals. — F. 
coupelle, fr. ML. cupelia, dimin. of L. cupa, 
‘tub, cask, vat’. See cup and cp. cupola. 
Derivative: cupell-ation , n. 

Cupid, n., the god of love in Roman mythology. 

— L. Cupido , personification of cupido, ‘desire, 
love’, fr. cupidus, ‘longing, desirous, eager’, fr. 
cupid, cupere , ‘to desire’, which is prob. cogn. 
with OI. kupyati, ‘bubbles up, becomes agitated’, 
OSlav. kypljQ, kypeti, ‘to boil’, Lith. kUpu, kupeti, 
‘to boil over’, Lett, kupu, kupet, ‘to smoke, 
steam’, Lith. kvepiit, kvipti, ‘to breathe, exhale 
fragrance’, kupuoti , ‘to breathe with difficulty’, 
Gk. xocttvoc; (for *xFoc7uv6<;), ‘smoke, vapor’, 
Goth, af-hapjan, ‘to put out, extinguish’, af- 
hapnan, ‘to go out, be extinguished’. Cp. concu- 
piscence, covet. Cp. also acapnia. Cp. also vapor. 

cupidity, n. — F. cupidite , fr. L. cupiditdtem , acc. 
of cupiditas, desire, longing’, fr. cupidus. See 
Cupid and -ity. 

cupola, n., a small dome. — It., fr. Late L. cupula, 
‘a little tub’, dimin. of L. cupa . See cup and 
cp. cupel. 

cupreous, adj., containing, or resembling, copper. 

— Late L. cupreus, ‘of cupper’, fr. cuprum. See 
copper. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

cupric, adj., containing copper as a bivalent ele- 
ment ( chem .) — Late L. cupricus, ‘of copper’, 
fr. cuprum. See copper and -ic. 
cupriferous, adj., containing copper (chem.) — 
Compounded of Late L. cuprum , ‘copper*, and 
the stem of L. ferd, ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See 
copper and -ferous. 

cuprite, n., a red oxide of copper (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Late L. cuprum , 
‘copper’. See copper. 

cuprous, adj., containing copper as a univalent 
element (chem.) — Formed with suff. -ous fr. 
Late L. cuprum , ‘copper’. See copper, 
cupula, n., a cupule (anal.) — Medical L., fr. L. 
cupula , ‘a little tub or cask’, dimin. of cupa, 
‘tub’. See cupule. 

Derivatives: cupul-ar, cupul-ate, adjs. 
cupule, n., a little cuplike structure (bot. and 
zool.) — L. cupula , ‘a little tub or cask*, dimin. 
of cupa , ‘tub, cask, vat’. See cup and -ule and 
cp. cupel, cupola. 

cur, n., — ME. curre, fr. earlier kurdogge , prob. fr. 
MDu. corre, ‘a house dog’, lit. ‘the grumbling 
animal*, and rel. to ON. hurra, ‘to grumble, 
murmur’ ; prob. of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: curr-ish, adj., curr-ish-ly, adv., 
curr-ish-ness, n. 

curable, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. curabilis, fr. L. 
curare , ‘to care for’. See cure, v., and -able. 
Derivatives: curabil-ity , n., curable-ness , n., 
curabl-y, adv. 

Curasao, cura^oa, n., a liqueur made from the 
dried peel of the Curasao orange. — Named 
from Curasao, an island in the Caribbean Sea. 
Cp. curassow. 

curacy, n. — Formed fr. curate with suff. -cy. 
curare, curari, n., a blackish resinous substance 
used by the Indians as arrow poison. — Fr. 
Tupi urariy lit. ‘he to whom it comes falls’. Cp. 
ourali, woorali. 

curarine, curarin, n. , an alkaloid obtained from cu- 
rare, (chem.) — A hybrid coined 

fr. curare and chem. suff. -Ine, -in, which is of 
Latin origin. 

curarize, tr. v., to poison with curare. — A hybrid 
coined fr. curare and -ize, a suff. of Greek origin, 
curassow, n., large crested bird. — Phonetic 
spelling of Curasao; so called, fr. Curasao is- 
land, its place of origin. Cp. Curasao, 
curate, n., a clergyman who assists a rector or 
vicar. — ML. curat us, lit. ‘one who is charged 
with the care of the souls’, fr. L. cura, ‘care*. 
See cure, n., and adj. suff. -ate. 
curative, adj. — F. curat if (fern, curative), formed 
with suff. -ive fr. L. curat us, pp. of curare , ‘to 
care for’. See cure, v., and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: curative-ly, adv., cur at ive-ness, n. 
curator, n. — Formed (partly through the medium 
of AF. curatour, equivalent to F. curateur ) fr. 
L. curator , ‘manager, overseer, superintendent’, 
lit. one who has the care of’, fr. curdtus , pp. of 



curare. See curate and agential suff. -or. 
curb, n., 1) a strap for restraining a horse; 2) a 
restraint; 3) a stone or concrete edge of a side- 
walk. — F. courbe , ‘curve’, from the adjective 
courbe, ‘curved, bent, crooked’, fr. L. curvus . 
See curve and cp. kerb. 

Derivatives: curb, tr. v., curb-er, n., curb-ing, n. 
curbstone, n. — See kerb, kerbstone. 

Curculio, n., a genus of weevils (entomol.) — L. 
curculid, ‘a grain weevil’, lit. ‘a winding, twist- 
ing (beetle)’, fr. I.-E. base *qer-, ‘to turn, twist*, 
whence also L. curvus, ‘bent, curved’. See curve. 
Curcuma, n., a genus of plants of the ginger 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Arab, kurkum , ‘saf- 
fron, curcuma’. See Crocus and cp. turmeric, 
curcumin, n,, the coloring substance of curcuma 
root (C 2l H 20 O e ) (chem.) — Formed fr. prec. 
word with chem. suff. -in. 

curd, n. — ME. curd, metathesized fr. ME. crud, 
fr. OE. crudan, ‘to crowd, press together’. See 
crowd, ‘to press’, and cp. curdle. For the meta- 
thesis of ME. crud to curd cp. curl. For sense 
development cp. L. coagulum, ‘curd’, fr. *co- 
agere, cd-gere, ‘to drive or press together’ (see 
coagulate). 

Derivatives: curd, tr. and intr. v., curd-y, adj., 
curd-i-ness, n. 

curdle, intr. and tr. v. — Formed from the verb 
curd (see prec. word) with freq. suff. -le. 
Derivatives: curdl-er , n., curdl-y , adj. 

cure, n., care. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) cure, ‘care’, 
fr. L. cura , ‘care, solicitude, concern’, fr. OL. 
coir a, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. curate, 
curative, cure, curette, curious, accurate, assure, 
manicure, pedicure, pococurante, proctor, pro- 
cure, scour, ‘to clean’, secure, sinecure, sure, 
Kursaal. 

Derivative : cure-less , adj. 
cure, tr. and intr. v. — OF. curer, ‘to take care 
of, to heal’ (whence F. curer, ‘to cleanse)’, fr. 
L. curare , ‘to care for, take care of, heal’, fr. 
cura . See prec. word. 

Derivative: cur-er , n. 

cure, n., a strange, queer person (slang). — Ab- 
breviation of curious. Cp. curio, 
cure, n., a parish priest. — F., fr. ML. curdtus , 
whence also E. curate (q.v.) 

Curetes, n. pi., divinities worshiped on the island 
of Crete (Greek my t hoi.) — L. Curetes, fr. Gk. 
Koup7)Te?, pi. of Kouprjc. lit. meaning ‘youthful’, 
and rel. to x6po<;, ‘child, youth’. See Cora and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Curetonian Syriac, name of an ancient version 
of the Gospels in Syriac. — So called from Wil- 
liam Cureton, who published it in London 
in 1858. 

curette, n., name of a surgical instrument. — F., 
fr. curer , ‘to cleanse*. See cure, v., and -ette. 
Derivative: curette , tr. v. 
curfew, n., evening signal. — ME. courfew , cor- 
few, fr. AF. caver fu, covrefeu , corresponding to 
OF. covrefeu, lit. ‘cover the fire’, fr. covre, im- 
per. of OF. covrir (F. couvrir), ‘to cover’, and 
feu, fr. L. focus, ‘hearth, fireside’, in Late L.» 
also ‘fire’. See cover and focus and cp. the first 
dement in kerchief. 

curia, n., 1) the Roman senate; 2) a court; 3) the 
papal court. — L. curia, ‘one of the thirty parts, 
into which the Roman people was divided (ten 
for each of the three tribes); the senate house; 
the senate’, in ML., ‘court’, prob. for *co- w iria, 
hence literally meaning ‘community of men’, fr. 
co- and vir, ‘men’. See virile and cp. Quirites, cry. 
curial, adj., pertaining to a curia. — L. curialis , 
‘pertaining to a curia’, fr. curia. See curia and 
adj. suff. -al. 

curie, n., the unit of radioactivity (physical chem.) 
— Called after M me Marie Curie (1867-1934), 
discoverer (with her husband Pierre Curie, 1859- 
1906) of radium. 

curio, n. — Abbreviation of curiosity, 
curiologic, adj., pertaining to that form of hiero- 
glyphics in which objects are represented by 
pictures (not by symbols, as in symbolic hiero- 
glyphics). — Gk. xupioXoyixo?, ‘speaking liter- 
ally’, fr. xupioXoyla, ‘use of literal expressions’, 
fr. xopioc;, ‘lord, master’ and -Xoyla, fr. -Xoyoj;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
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deals (with a certain topic)’. See church and 
-logy. Curiologic is an inexact transliteration 
of Gk. xupioXoYtxo<;. The correct spelling should 
be cyriologic , 

curiosity, n. — ME. curiosite , fr. OF. curiosete , 
curio site (F. curiosite), fr. L. cuddsitdtem , acc. 
of curiositas, ‘desire of knowledge, curiosity’, 
fr. ciiridsus. See curious and -ity. 
curious, adj. — ME., fr. OF. curios, curius (F. 
curieux), fr. L. curidsus, ‘careful, diligent, 
thoughtful, inquisitive, curious’, fr. cura. See 
cure, ‘care’, and -ous. 

Derivatives: curious-ly , adv., curious-ness, n. 
curite, n., a radioactive mineral. — Named after 
the French chemist Pierre Curie (1859-1906). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
curium, n., name of a radioactive element ( chem .) 

— ModL; named in 1946 by its discoverer, 
the American chemist Glenn Theodore Seaborg 
(born in 191 2) in honor of the two Curies (Pierre 
and his wife Marie), for their pioneering work 
on radioactivity. Cp. curie and prec. word. For 
the ending of curium see chem. suff. -ium. 

curl, tr. and intr. v. — ME. curlen, metathesized 
fr. ME. crullen , fr. crul, ‘curly’, which is rel. to 
Norw. krull , Dan. krelle , E. Fris. krul , krulte, 
MDu. crude, erode , crul , Du. krul, ‘curl’, Norw. 
kruda, Dan. krolle, MDu. crullen, erode n , Du. 
krullen , ‘to curl’, MHG. krol, ‘curly’, E. Fris. 
krillen, ‘to bend, twist’. Cp. cruller. For the 
metathesis of ME. crullen to curlen cp. curd. 
Derivatives: curl, n., curl-ed, adj., curl-ed-ly, 
adv., cud-ed-ness, n., curl-er , n., curl-ing , n. and 
adj., curl-y, curl-i-ness, n. 
curlew, n., any of several kinds of wading birds. 

— OF. corlieu , courlieu (F. courlis), of imitative 
origin. 

curmudgeon, n., a churlish, surly, ill-tempered 
person. — Of unknown origin. 

Derivatives: curmudgeon-ish , curmudgeon-ly , 

adjs. 

curr, intr. v., to make a murmuring sound, to 
purr. — Of imitative origin, 
currach, curragh, n., a coracle. — Ir. currach , 
‘boat, little ship’, rel. to Gael, curach , of s.m., 
W. corwgl, cwrwgl, ‘coracle’. See coracle, 
currant, n., 1) a small seedless raisin; 2) the acid 
berry of certain species of Ribes. — AF. raysyns 
of Corauntz — F. raisins de Corinthe, ‘dried 
grapes of Corinth’, fr. L. Corinthus, fr. Gk. 
Koptv&oc;, ‘Corinth’, a city of Greece. Cp. 
Corinthian. 

currency, n. — ME. current ia, fr. L. currens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of currere , ‘to run’. See cur- 
rent, adj., and -cy. 

current, adj. — ME. currant, fr. OF. corant , cu- 
rant (F courant), pres. part, of corre, curre 
(whence, with change of conjugation, F. courir ), 
‘to run’, fr. L. currere (pp. stem curs-um ), ‘to 
run’, which is coen. with Gk. -xoupo<; (for *-xop- 
ao<;) in Im-xoopof;, ‘running to aid, an ally’, 
Ol r., MW. carr , ‘cart, waggon’, Bret, karr, 
‘chariot’, MW. carrawc, W. carrog, ‘torrent’. 
Cp. currency. Cp. also coranto, corral, corridor, 
corsair, courant, courante, courier, course, cur- 
ricle, curriculum, cursive, cursor, cursory, con- 
course, concur, concurrant, decurrent, decursive, 
discourse, discursive, excurrent, excursion, ex- 
cursus, incur, intercourse, kraal, occur, occur- 
ence, precursor, recourse, recur, succor, suc- 
cursal. Cp. also car and words there referred to. 
ON. hr oss, OE. hros, hors, ‘horse’, are prob. not 
cogn. with L. currere, but derivatives of I.-E. 
base *(s)qcrd-, a - ^-enlargement of *(s)qer~, ‘to 
leap, jump’ (sec horse). Derivatives: current, n. 
(q.v.), current-ly , adv., current-ness, n. 
current, n. — ME. corant, fr. OF. corant, curant 
(F. courant), pres. part, of curre , ‘to run’, used 
as a noun. See current, adj. 
curricle, n., a light two- wheeled carriage. — L. 
curriculum , ‘a running, a course; a chariot for 
racing’, fr. currere, ‘to run’. See current, adj., 
and -cle and cp. curriculum. 

Derivative: curricle, intr. v. 
curricular, adj., 1) pertaining to carriages; 2) per- 
taining to the curriculum. — Formed with suff. 
-ar fr. L. curriculum. See next word, 
curriculum, n., course of study. — L., ‘a course'. 



See curricle. 

currier, n„ 1) one who dresses leather; 2) one who 
curries horses. — ME. corier, fr. OF. coder, fr. 
L. coriarius , ‘tanner, currier’, fr. corium, ‘leath- 
er; see corium. E. currier was influenced in form 
by next word. 

curry, tr. v., to dress leather. — ME. curreien, fr. 
OF. correer, correier, fr. earlier conreer , ‘to pre- 
pare, equip, furnish’ (whence F. corroyer, ‘to 
curry leather’), fr. VL. *conredare, a hybrid 
coined fr. L. con-, ‘with’ (see con-) and Teut. 
*raidjan, ‘to place in order’, whence Goth, gare- 
dan, ‘to attend to, provide for’, garaifrs, ‘fixed, 
appointed, ordained’, OE. gersede, rxde, ‘ready, 
mounted’, gersedu, ‘armor, trappings’. See 
ready and cp. array. 

curry, n., a kind of seasoned dish. — Tamil kari, 
‘sauce’. 

Derivative: curry , tr. v., to flavor with curry, 
curse, n. — OE. curs, of uncertain origin; per- 
haps connected with OIr. cursagim, ‘I repre- 
hend'. Cp. accursed. 

curse, tr. and intr. v. — OE. cursian , fr. curs. See 
curse, n. 

Derivatives: curs-ed, adj., curs-ed-ly, adv., curs- 
ed-ness, n. 

cursive, adj. — ML. cursivus , ‘running’, fr. L. curs- 
( um ), pp. stem of currere, ‘to run*. See current, 
adj., and -ive. 

Derivatives: cursive-ly, adv., cursive-ness, n. 
cursor, n., the sliding part of a mathematical in- 
strument. — L., ‘runner’, fr. cursfum), pp. stem 
of currere. See prec. word and agential suff. 

-or. 

Cursores, n. pi., 1) an order of birds ( ornithol .); 
2) a group of spiders ( zool .) — L., ‘runners’, pi. 
of cursor. See prec. word, 
cursory, adj., hastily or superficially done. — 
Late L. cursorius, ‘hasty’, fr. L. curs-(um), pp. 
stem of currere, ‘to run’. See course and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: cursori-ly , adv., cursori-ness, n. 
curt, adj., short, brief. — L. curt us, ‘mutilated, 
broken, short’, rel. to cordus, ‘late born’, orig. 
‘stunted (in one’s growth)’, fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)qer-, ‘to cut’, whence also OHG. scurz, OE. 
sceort, ‘short’. See short and cp. curtail, curtal, 
Curtana, curtate. OHG. (MHG., G.) kurz, OS., 
OFris. kurt, ON. kortr, Du. kort , ‘short’, are 
borrowed fr. L. curt us. 

Derivatives: curt-ly, adv., curt-ness, n. 
irtail, tr. v., to cut short. — Fr. curtal; influ- 
enced in form by a folk-etymological association 
with the noun tail. 

Derivatives: curtail-ed, adj., curtail-er, n., cur- 
tail-men t, n. 

curtain, n. — ME. cor tin, fr. OF. cor tine, cur tine, 
‘curtain’ (whence F. courtine , ‘fortified curtain’), 
fr. Eccles. L. cortina , ‘curtain’, rendering of Heb. 
y*rf*d* (Ex. 26:1 and passim) by the Vulgate. 
Eccles. L. cortina derives fr. L. cohors, edrs , 
‘court’ (see court), and is prop, a loan translation 
of Gk. auXouoc, ‘curtain’ ( = the Septuagint ren- 
dering of Heb. y*rV& h , see above), fr. Gk. auXVj, 
‘court, courtyard’. 

Derivatives: curtain, tr. v., curtain-ing, n. 
curtal, n., having the tail docked, curtailed (ob- 
sol.) — OF. cortald, courtald (F. courtaud ), 
‘docked, thick-set’, a hybrid formed with the 
Teut. suff. -aid fr. L. curtus, ‘short’. See curt 
and cp. curtail. Cp. also It. cortaldo, which is 
of the same origin and meaning as OF. cortald. 
Curtana, n., the pointless sword borne before 
English sovereigns at their coronation. — ML. 
curtana (scil. spdda), ‘a short sword*, fr. L. 
curtus, ‘short’. See curt. 

curtate, adj., shortened. — L. curtdtus , pp. of 
cur tare, ‘to shorten’, fr. curtus , ‘short’. See curt 
and adj. suff. -ate. 
curtesy, n. — A var. of courtesy, 
curtilage, n., a courtyard surrounding a dwelling 
house (law). — OF. cod Wage, curtillage, fr. cor- 
til, curtil, ‘a small courtyard’, fr. cod (F. cour ), 
‘courtyard, court’. See court and -age. 
curtle axe, curtal axe, (archaic) — Alteration of 
cutlass. Folk etymology explained cutlass as 
curtle axe, i.e. ‘a short axe’ (see curtail ). 
curtsy, curtsey, n. — Variants of courtesy. 



curule, adj., designating a chair used by the highest 
magistrates in ancient Rome. — L. curulis (in 
sella curulis, ‘the curule chair’), fr. *currulis, 
‘pertaining to a chariot or car', fr. currus , ‘char- 
iot, car, triumphal car’. See current, adj., and 
cp. curricle. The shortening of rr (in currus) to 
r (in curulis ) is due to the shifting of the accent. 
Cp. canal and mammilla. 
curvate, curvated, adj., bent, curved. — L. cur- 
vat us, ‘crooked, bent, curved’, pp. of curvdre , 
‘to crook, bend, curve’, fr. curvus. See curve and 
adj. suff. -ate, resp. also -ed. 
curvature, n., a curving. — L. curvdtura, ‘a bend- 
ing’, fr. curvdtus, pp. of curvdre. See prec. word 
and -tire. 

curve, n., a bent line. — L. curvus, ‘crooked, bent, 
curved’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qer ‘to bend, turn, 
twist*, whence also Gk. xopwvo?, ‘curved, bent’, 
xoptovrj, ‘anything curved; crown*, xptxo<;, xip- 
xo<;, ‘ring’, xupxof;, ‘curved, bent, arched’, Mir. 
cor, W. cor, ‘circle’, Russ, krivu, Czech krivy, 
etc., ‘curved, crooked’, Lith. kreivas , ‘twisted’, 
kairys (dissimilated fr. *krairys), ‘left’, Lett. 
krails , ‘bent, crooked 1 , kreilis , ‘left hand’, Mir. 
cruind, OW. crunn , MW. crwnn , Gael, cruinn , 
‘round’. Cp. crown, n., and words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also cartilage, circus, corf, 
crass, crate, crease, ‘a fold’, creel, cresset, crest, 
cricoid, crowd, ‘a musical instrument’, curb, 
Curculio, curvet, cyrto-, incurvate, kestrel, re- 
curve, rote, ‘a musical instrument’ , Scorzonera. 
scrinium, shrine, Tricyrtis. 
curve, tr. v. — L. curvdre , ‘to crook, bend, twist’, 
fr. curvus. See curve, n. 

Derivatives: curv-ed, adj., curv-ed-ly, adv., curv - 
ed-ness, n., curv-er, n. 

curvet, n., a leap. — It. corvetta, dimin. of corvo 
(now curvo ), ‘a curve’, fr. L. curvus. See curve, 
n., and cp. cavort. 

curvet, intr. and tr. v., to leap, bound. — It. cor- 
vettare, fr. corvetta. See curvet, n. 
curvi-, combining form meaning ‘curved, bent’. 
— Fr. L. curvus. See curve, n. 
curvilineal, curvilinear, adj., consisting of, bound- 
ed by, curved lines. Compounded of edrvi- 
and L. linea, ‘line’. See line, 
curvometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
length of a curve. — A hybrid coined fr. L 
curvus, ‘curved, bent’, and Gk. pirpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See curve and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
The correct form would be cyrtometer (fr. Gk. 
xupTo?, ‘curved, bent’), in which both elements 
are of Greek origin. The form cyrtometer is 
actually used, but only as a medical term, 
cuscus, n. — A var. of cous-cous. 
cuscus, n., the aromatic root of an Indian grass, 
used for making fans, screens, etc. — Pers. 
khas-khas. 

Cuscus, n. — A genus of marsupials, the Pha- 
langer (zool.) — ModL., from the Moluccan 
native name. 

Cuscuta, n., a genus of parasitic plants, the dod- 
der (bot.) — ModL., fr. Arab, kushnth, kas- 
huthd fr. Pers. kushQth , ‘dodder’, whence also 
Mishnaic Heb. kdshuth , ‘dodder; fine hair*, 
cushat, n., the wood pigeon or ringdove. — OE. 
cuscote, cusceote, of uncertain origin, 
cushion, n. — ME. quisshin, cusshin, fr. OF. cois- 
sin, cussin (F. coussin), fr. ML. *coxinus, fr. L. 
coxa , ‘hip’; see coxa and cp. cuisse. Cp. also 
It. cuscino and Sp. cojin, which are French loan 
words. The orig. meaning of OF. coissin was 
‘hip cushion’. 

Derivatives: cushion, tr. v., cushion-ed, adj., 
cushion-y, adj. 

cushy, adj., easy, pleasant (slang). — Hind, khashi, 
.‘pleasant’, fr. Pers. khush, ‘pleasant’, 
cusp, n., a sharp point. — L. cuspis, ‘point, 
pointed end’, of uncertain origin. Cp. cuspid, 
bicuspid, tricuspid. 

cuspate, adj., 1) having a cusp; 2) shaped like a 
cusp. — Formed fr. cusp with adj. suff. -ate. 
cuspated, adj. ; cuspate. — Formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -ed. 

cuspid, adj., a canine tooth. — L. cuspis, gen. 
cuspidis , ‘point, pointed end’. See cusp, 
cuspidal, adj., 1) pertaining to a cusp; 2) like a 
cusp; 3) having a cusp. — Formed with adj. 
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suff. -al fr. L. cuspis, gen. cuspidis. See cusp, 
cuspidate, cuspidated, adj., having a cusp. — 
L. cuspidatus, pp. of cuspidare , ‘to make pointed’, 
fr. cuspis, gen. cuspidis. See cusp and adj. suff. -ate. 
cuspidor, n,, a spittoon. — Port, cuspideira, 
fr. cuspid ‘to spit’, fr. L. conspuere , ‘to spit 
upon’, fr. con- and spuere , ‘to spit’, which is of 
imitative origin. See spew and cp. conspue. 
cuss, n., a curse. — A colloquial corruption of 
curse. 

Derivatives: cuss-ed adj., cuss-ed-ness, n. 
cuss, n., a fellow. — A colloquial abbreviation 
of customer. 

custard, n., a cooked dish of eggs, milk and sugar. 
— ME. crustad, fr. OF. (= F.) croustade , fr. It. 
crostaia , ‘fruit tart’, lit. ‘something covered with 
a crust’, fr. L. crust ata, fern, of crustdtus , pp. of 
crus tare, ‘to cover with a crust’, fr. crusta. See 
crust. The change of ME. crustad to E. custard 
is due to the influence of mustard. 
custodial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. custodia. See custody. 

custodian, n. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. cus- 
todia. See next word. 

custody, n. — L. custodia , ‘watching, guard, care, 
protection’, fr. custos , gen. custodis, ‘watch, 
guard, preserver, keeper, overseer, protector’, 
fr. I.-E. base *(s)qeudh-, ‘to cover’, whence also 
L. cudd , ‘helmet made of skin’, OI. kuharam , 
‘cave’, kuhQfi, ‘new moon’, lit. ‘that which is 
hidden’, Gk. xeu&slv, ‘to cover, hide, conceal’, 
W. cudd , ‘a hiding’, cuddio , ‘to hide’, Mir. codal , 
‘skin’. Cp. custos. For derivatives of the related 
base *(s)qeut- see hide, ‘skin’. The bases 
*(s)qeu-dh- and *(s)qeu-t- are dental enlarge 
ments of base *(s)qeu - , ‘to cover, hide’. See sky 
and cp. words there referred to. 
custom, n. — ME. custume, custome, fr. OF. cos- 
tume, custume (F. coutume ), fr. L. consuetu- 
dinem, acc. of consuetudo, ‘custom, habit, use, 
usage’, fr. consuetus, pp. of consuescere , ‘to ac- 
custom', fr. con- and suescere, ‘to become 
used or accustomed’, fr. I.-E. base *swedh-, 
whence also Gk. g#o<; 5 ‘custom, usage’, 

£&voi;, ‘race’. Base *swedh - is compounded of 
*swe-, ‘his, her, its, one’s own’, and *dhe-, ‘to 
put, place; to do, make’, hence lit. means ‘to 
make one’s own’. See sui- and the verb do and 
cp. consuetude, costume, which are doublets of 
custom. Cp. also assuetude, de suetude, man- 
suete, mastiff, sodality. Cp. also ethical, ethnic, 
hetaira. 

customable, adj. — OF. costumable , fr. costume, 
‘custom’. See prec. word and -able, 
customary, adj. — OF. costumier (F. coutumier), 
fr. costume, ‘custom’. See custom and adj. suff. 

-ary. 

Derivatives : customari-ly,adv.,customari~ness,n. 
customer, n. — Formed with agential suff. -er 
fr. custom, partly through the medium of AF. 
custumer. Cp. cuss, ‘fellow’, 
custos, n., keeper, guardian. — L. custos, gen. 
custodis. See custody. 

custumal, n., a written collection of the customs 
of a city, a province etc. — ML. costumalis 
(scil. liber), ‘a book of customs’, fr. OF. custu- 
mal, fr. custume. See custom and adj. suff. -al. 
cut, tr. and intr. v. — ME. cutten, kutten, kitten, 
prob. rel. to dial. Swed. kuta , kota, led. kuta, 
‘to cut with a knife, dial. Swed. kuta , kytti, Icel. 
kuti, ‘knife’. 

Derivatives: cut , pp. and n. t cutt-er, n., cutt-ing, 
n. and adj., cutt-ing-ly, adv., cutty (q.v.) 
cutaneous, adj., pertaining to the skin. — ML. 
cutdneus, fr. L. cutis , ‘skin’. See cutis and 
-aneous. 

cutch, n., black catechu. — Malay kachu. See 

catechu. 

cutcherry, cutchery, n., office of administration 
(Anglo-india). — Hind, kachahri. 
cute, adj., clever; sharp. — Aphetic for acute. 
Derivatives: cute-ly , adv., cute-ness, n. 
Cuterebra, n. — See Cutiterebra. 

Cuthbert, masc. PN. — Compounded of OE. cud, 
‘known, famous’, and beorht , ‘bright’. For the 
first element see uncouth. For the second element 
see bright and cp. Albert, Bardolph, Bertha, 
Bertram. 



cuticle, n., the epidermis. — L. cuticulum, dimin. 

of cutis, ‘skin’. See cutis and -cle. 
cuticular, adj., pertaining to the cuticle. — 
Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. cuticulum. See prec. 
word. 

cutis, n., the skin beneath the epidermis, the 
derma ( anat .) — L. cutis, ‘skin’, lit. ‘that which 
covers’, fr. I.-E. base *{s)qeut ‘to cover’, 
whence also OE. hyd , ‘skin’. See hide, ‘skin’, and 
cp. cutaneous, cuticle. Cp. also cyst, -cyte, ecu, 
escutcheon, esquire, scudo, scum, Scutellaria, 
scutellum, scuttle, ‘receptacle’, scutum, syncy- 
tium, zuchetto. Base *(s)qeut - is rel. to base 
*(s)qeudh-, ‘to cover’; see custody. 

Cutiterebra, Cuterebra, n., a genus of botflies (en- 
tomol.) — ModL., compounded of L. cutis , 
‘skin’, and terebra, ‘borer’. See cutis and terebra. 
cutlass, cutlas, n., a short curving sword. — F. 
coutelas, fr. It. coltellaccio, ‘a large knife’, which 
is formed with augment, suff. -accio fr. coltello , 
‘knife’, fr. L. cultellus (whence also OF. coutel , 
F. couleau), dimin. of culter, ‘knife’. See colter, 
cutler, n. — ME. cotelere , coteler , fr. OF. cote- 
lier (whence F. coutelier ), ‘a knife maker’, fr. 
Late L. cultellarius , fr. L. cultellus. See prec. 
word. 

cutlery, n. — OF. cotelerie (F. coutellerie ), fr. 
cotelier. See prec. word and -y (representing 
OF. -ie). 

cutlet, n. — F. cotelette, lit. ‘a little rib’, a double 
dimin. of cote, Tib’, fr. OF. coste , fr. L. costa , 
‘rib, side’. See coast and cp. costal. Cutlet was 
prob. influenced in form by cut. 
cuttlefish, cuttle, n. — ME. cotul, codul, fr. OE. 
cudele , ‘cuttlefish’, rel. to dial. Norw. kaule (for 
*kodle), lit. ‘pouch fish’, and to OE. codd, ‘bag, 
shell, husk’. See cod, ‘a small bag’, 
cutty, adj., short (Scot, and dial.) — Formed fr. 
cut with adj. suff. -y. 

-cy, suff. used to form abstract nouns denoting 
quality or rank, corresponding in meaning to 
the suffixes - ship and - hood . — L. -cia, -tia, or 
Gk. -xela, -xta, -Tela, -iia. Suff. -cy occurs 
chiefly as the termination of the suffixes -acy, 
-ancy, -ency, -cracy, -mancy (qq.v.) 
cyan-, form of cyano- before a vowel, 
cyanate, n., a salt of cyanic acid (chem.) — See 
cyanic and chem. suff. -ate. 

Cyanea, n., a genus of jeily fishes ( ichthyol .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xodveo?, ‘dark blue’, fr. xuavoc;, 
‘the dark blue color’. See next word, 
cyanic, adj., i) of blue color; 2) pertaining to, or 
containing, cyanogen. — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. Gk. xOavo?, ‘dark blue enamel, lapis lazuli, 
the dark blue color’, a foreign word connected 
with Hitt, kuwanna(n)-, ‘copper, copperblue ; or- 
namental stone’. 

cyanide, cyanid, n., a compound of cyanogen 
with an element or a radical (chem.) — See prec. 
word and chem. suff. -ide, resp. -id. 

Derivative : cyanide , tr. v. 
cyanite, n., an aluminum silicate, Al 2 SiO s (min- 
eral.) — G. Cyanit, coined by the German geo- 
logist Abraham Gottlob Werner (1750-1817) in 
1 794 fr. cyan- and suff. -it, which goes back to 
Gk. -irriz; see subst. suff. -ite. 
cyano-, before a vowel cyan-, combining form 
meaning ‘dark blue’. — Gk. xoavo-, xuav-, fr. 
xoavo?, ‘the dark blue color’. See cyanic. 
Cyanocitta, n., a genus of birds, the American 
blue jay ( ornithol ,) — ModL., lit. ‘blue jay’, fr. 
Gk. xua vot;. The dark blue color’, and xloaa, 
xtxxa (for * xix j.a), ‘jay’. For the first element 
see cyanic. The second element is of imitative 
origin. Cp. OI. kikih, ‘the blue jay’, OHG. he - 
hara (MHG. heher , G. Hdher), ‘jay’, which all 
are imitative of the cry of the bird, 
cyanogen, n., 1) the radical CN (carbon and ni- 
trogen); 2) a poisonous gas (CN) 2 (chem.) — 
Compounded of cyano- and -gen. 
cyanometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
degrees of blueness. — Compounded of cyano- 
and Gk. [iixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

Derivative: cyanometr-y, n. 
cyanopathy, n., another name for cyanosis (med.) 
— Compounded of cyano- and Gk. -7ra$eia, 
fr. 7ca&o?, ‘suffering’. See -pathy. 



Derivative: cyanopath-ic , adj. 
cyanosis, n., pathological condition in which the 
surface of the body becomes blue for lack of 
aeration (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. 
cyano- and suff. -osis. 

cyathus, n., a cup or ladle for drawing wine out 
of the crater (mixing-bowl) into the drinking- 
cup (Greek antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. xua-flo?, ‘cup’, 
which is prob. rel. to xoeiv, xueiv, ‘to become 
pregnant’, xtap, ‘eye of a needle; orifice of the 
ear’, xu|xa, ‘anything swollen; a wave’. See 
cyma and cp. cyesis. 

Cybele, n., goddess of the earth and mother of 
the gods in Greek mythology. — L., fr. Gk. 
Kop&o), a name of uncertain origin, 
cybernetics, n., the comparative study of complex 
electronic calculating machines and the human 
nervous system. — Coined by the Jewish ma- 
thematician of the U.S. A., Nor bert Wiener (1894- 
1964), fr. Gk. xu^Epvr ( T7)<;, ‘steersman, pilot’ (fr. 
xupepvav, ‘to steer, guide, govern’, whence L. 
gubernare, of s.m., see govern), and suff. -ics. 
Cybister, n., a genus of diving beetles (entomol.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. xu(3Laxy)T7)p, ‘tumbler’, fr. 
xufkaTav, ‘to tumble head foremost’, which is of 
uncertain origin. It is perh. cogn. with OI. kub- 
hanyith, ‘dancing’, OE. hoppian, ‘to hop, dance’. 
See hop, ‘to leap’. 

cycad, n., any of the plants of the family Cyca- 
daceae. — See Cycas. 

Cycadaceae, n. pi. (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. 
next word with suff. -aceae. 

Cycas, n., a genus of trees (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. xoxa?, erroneously written for xo'ixa?, 
acc. pi. of xotf;, The doom palm’, which is a 
foreign word of unknown origin, 
cycl-, form of cyclo- before a vowel, 
cyclamen, n. — ML. and ModL., fr. Gk. xuxXa- 
iTivo?, fr. xuxXo?, ‘circle’. See cycle. 

Cyclanthus, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
coined by Poiteau fr. Gk. xoxXo?, ‘circle’, and 
av&o?, ‘flower’. See cyclo- and anther, 
cyclas, n., a kind of tunic worn by Roman wo- 
men. — L., fr.,Gk. xuxXa?, ‘state robe of wo- 
men’, short for xuxXa? Ecdhfc, ‘a circular gar- 
ment’, from the adjective xoxXa?, ‘encircling’, 
fr. xuxXo?, ‘circle’. See next word, 
cycle, n, — F., fr. Late L. cyclus, fr. Gk. xuxXo?, 
Ting, circle, wheel’, which is cogn. with OI. 
cakrah, OE. hweoi , hweogol , ‘wheel’. See wheel 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also cycla- 
men, cyclas, and the second element in hemi- 
cycle, monocycle, multicycle, pericycle, tricycle. 
Cp. also chukker, hackery, jack, ‘an East Indian 
tree’, Ku Klux Klan. 

Derivatives: cycle, intr. v., cycl-er , n., cyclic 
(q.v.), cycl-ing, n., cycl-ism, n., cycl-ist, n. 
cyclic, adj. — F. cyclique , fr. L. cyclicus , fr. Gk. 
xoxXixo?, ‘circular, moving in a circle’, fr. 
xuxXo?. See cycle and -ic, and cp. acyclic, 
monocyclic. 

Derivatives: cyclic-al, adj., cyclically, adv. 
cyclist, n., 1) one who rides a bicycle, tricycle, 
etc.; 2) one who reckons by cycles. — Formed 
fr. cycle with suff. -ist. 

Derivative: cycfist-ic, adj. 
yclo-, before a vowel cycl-, combining form 
meaning ‘circular’. — Gk. xuxXo-, xuxX-, fr. 
xuxXo?, ‘circle’. See cycle. 

Cyclobothra, n., a genus of plants of the lily 
family; called also Calochortus (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of cyclo- and Gk. J 36 &po?, ‘pit’ (see 
bothrium); so called in allusion to the nectar es. 
Cycloconium, n., a genus of imperfect fungi (bot.) 

— ModL., compounded of cyclo- and Gk. 
xovi?, ‘dust’, which is cogn. with L. cinis, 
‘ashes’. See cinerary and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

cycloid, adj., circular; n., a curve described by 
a point in the circumference of a circle that rolls 
along a straight line. — Gk. xoxXoetSVj?, ‘cir- 
cular’, compounded of xoxXo?, ‘circle’, and 
-oet8r)?, ‘like’, fr. eT$o?, ‘form, shape’. Seecyclo- 
and -oid. 

Derivatives: cycloid-al, adj., cycloid-al-ly, adv. 
Cycloloma, n., a genus of plants of the goosefoot 
family (bot.). — ModL., compounded of cyclo- 
and Gk. Xupia, ‘fringe, border’ (see loma); so 
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called in allusion to the wing of the calyx en- 
circling it. 

cyclometer, n., an instrument for measuring cir- 
cles. — Compounded of cyclo- and Gk. pirpov, 
‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
cyclone, n. — Irregularly formed fr. Gk. xoxXoc;, 
‘circle’, or fr. xq^Atov, ‘whirling round’, pres, 
part, of xuxXoOv, ‘to move in a circle, whirl 
round’, which is a derivative of xuxXo? (see 
cycle); coined by H.Piddington in 1848. 
Derivative: cyclon-ic, adj. 
eyclonology, n., the science dealing with cyclones. 

— Compounded of cyclone and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xoyot;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivative: cyclonolog-ist , n. 

Cyclopean, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, the 
Cyclopes. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
Cycldpeus , fr. Gk. K'jxAgjtceioc, fr. KuxX&r^- See 
Cyclops. 

cyclopedia, cyclopaedia, n. — ModL., abbrevia- 
tion of encyclopedia (q.v.) 

Derivatives: cyclop(a)ed-ic , adj., cyclop(a)ed - 
ist, n. 

Cyclops, n., one of a race of one-eyed giants in 
Greek mythology. — L., frvGk. KuxXto^, gen. 
K’jxXfc>;roq, lit. ‘round-eyed’, fr. xuxXoc, ‘circle’, 
and dty, gen. ‘eye’, fr. I.-E. base *dk w - , a 

collateral form of base *ok w ~ , ‘eye’. See cyclo- 
and -opia. 

cyclorama, n., a pictorial representation of a land- 
scape on the inner wall of a cylindrical room, 
the spectators standing in the middle. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. xuxAos, ‘circle’, and opaixa, 
‘view’, fr. 6pav, ‘to see’. For the first element see 
cycle. The second element is cogn. with L. 
vereri, ‘to observe with awe, revere, respect, 
fear’, OE. wser, ‘cautious, aware’. See ware, 
‘alert’, and cp. the second element in cos- 
morama and words there referred to. 
cyclosis, n., circulation of protoplasm within a 
cell ( plant physiol .) — ModL., coined by C.H. 
Schultz in 1 835 fr. Gk. xuxXtootc, ‘circulation’, fr. 
xuxXouv, ‘to move in a circle’, fr. xuxXo<;. See 
cycle and -osis. 

Cyclostomata, n. pi., a class of eel-like verte- 
brates, the lampreys and hagfishes ( zool .) — 
ModL., lit. ‘round-mouthed’, fr. Gk. xuxXo?, 
‘circle’, and arojjia, gen. arojjicxToc;, ‘mouth’. See 
cycle and stoma. 

cyclostome, adj., pertaining to the Cyclosto- 
mata; n., a cyclostome vertebrate. — See prec. 
word. 

cyclostyle, n., a device for printing copies. — 
Compounded of cyclo- and style, 
cyclotron, n., an apparatus used for splitting 
atoms; an atom smasher. — Coined fr. cyclo- 
with the ending of electron, 
cyder, n. — A var. of cider. 

Cydonia, n., a genus of trees of the apple family. 

— L. cydonia (scil. mala ), pi., ‘quince apple’. 
See quince. 

cyesis, n., pregnancy. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
xu/jcn;, ‘conception, pregnancy’, fr. xustv, xueiv, 
‘to be pregnant’, whence also xupux, ‘anything 
swollen; a wave’. See cyma and cp. cyathus. 
cygnet, n., a young swan. — Dimin. of F. cygne, 
‘swan’ (refashioned after L. cygnus , a variant 
of cycnus), fr. OF. cisne , fr. VL. cicinus (which 
occurs in the Salic law), fr. L. cycnus, fr. Gk. 
xuxvoe, ‘swan’, which is prob. of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. Russ, kyku , ‘swan’s cry’. Cp. also 
Cygnus. 

Cygnus, n., 1) the Swan (name of a constellation); 
2) the genus of swans ( omithol .) — L. cygnus , 
‘swan’. See cygnet. 

cylinder, n. — F. cylindre, fr. L. cylindrus, fr. Gk. 
xuXtvSpoo, Toller, roll, cylinder’, fr. xuAlvSeiv, 
‘to roll’, which prob. derives fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)qel ‘to bend, twist’, whence also Gk. 
xuAA6<; (for *xuX-vo?, *xsXvo?), ‘crooked, crippl- 
ed’, xg5Aov, ‘limb, member; member of a clause 
or a sentence’. See colon, ‘punctuation mark’, 
and cp. calender. Base *q w e-q w los , reduplication 
of base *qel~, ‘to bend, twist’, appears in OI. 
cakrah, Gk. xuxXos, ‘cycle’. OE. hweogol, hweol , 
‘wheel’. See wheel and cp. cycle. 

Derivatives: cylinder , tr. v., cylinder-ed, adj., 



cylinder-er , n. 

cylindr-, form of cylindro- before a vowel, 
cylindrical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
ModL. cylindricus , fr. Gk. xuXivSptx6<;, fr. xuXtv- 
8po<;. See cylinder. 

cylindro-, before a vowel cylindr-, combining 
form meaning, ‘cylindrical’. — Gk. xuAwSpo-, 
xuAivSp-, fr. xiftiv&po?. See cylinder, 
cylindroid, adj. and n. — Compounded of Gk. 
xuXivSpo?, ‘cylinder’, and -oei&t):;, ‘like’, fr. d8o<;, 
‘form, shape’. See cylinder and -oid. 
cylix, n., an ancient drinking cup ( Greek antiq.) 

— Gk. xuAd;, ‘drinking cup’, in gradational re- 
lationship to xaXul;, ‘cup, calyx of a flower’. 
See calyx. 

cyUosis, n., clubfoot (med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. xuAAcooic;, ‘clubfoot’, fr. xuXXoc; (for *xuA- 
voc, *xeX-voc), ‘crooked, crippled’, which is 
prob. rel. to xuXlvSeiv, ‘to roll’, xuAiv&pos, 
Toller, roll, cylinder’. See cylinder, 
cym-, form of cymo- before a vowel, 
cyma, n., molding of a cornice, with an ogee pro- 
file (arch.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xufza, ‘anything 
swollen, a wave, billow, surge’, fr. xueTv, xueiv, 
‘to be pregnant’, whence also xutjcfu;, ‘concep- 
tion, pregnancy’, fr. L-E. base *kew-, *kewd - , 
‘to swell out’, whence also OI. svdyate, ‘swells’, 
sQrah, ‘strong’, L. inciens (for * en-kw-yent-s), 
‘pregnant’. See cave, n., and cp. cyme,cymatium, 
cyathus, cyesis, kymatology, acyrology, church. 
Cp. also casserole, coelo-, maroon, ‘one of a 
class of Negroes’. 

cymar, n., a robe. — F, cimarre, fr. It. simarra. 
See chimere, 

cymatium, n., 1 ) a molding; 2) a cyma (arch it.) — 
L., fr. Gk. xupLanov, dimin. of xupia. See cyma. 
cymba,n., 1) a boat-shaped sponge spicule (zool.) ; 
2) the upper part of the concha of the ear (anat.) 

— L. cymba, fr. Gk. ‘the hollow of a 

vessel, cup, boat’. See next word and cp. Cym- 
bella, Cymbidium. 

cymbal, n., either of a pair of brass plates used 
in orchestras. — ME. cimbal , symbol, fr. OE. 
cymbal and MF. (= F.) cymbale, which both 
derive fr. L. cymbalum, fr. Gk. xu^fiaXov, fr. 
xiSpfhrj, ‘the hollow of a vessel, cup, boat’, fr. 
I.-E. base *qumb~, ‘to bend, curve’, whence also 
OI. kumbhah, ‘pot, jar’, Avestic xumba, of 
s.m., Toch. A kumpac , ‘drum’, W. cwmm, ‘val- 
ley’, Bret, komb, ‘small valley’, Mir. comm, 
‘vessel’, cummal, ‘cup’, and E. hump, ‘swelling, 
protuberance’ (q.v.) Cp. cymba, chime, n. Cp. 
also combe. 

Derivatives: cymbal-er, cymbal-eer, n., cymbal- 
ist , n. 

Cymbella, n., a genus of diatoms (bot.) — ModL., 
formed with dimin. suff. -ella fr. L. cymba , ‘boat’ 
(see cymba); so called in allusion to their boat- 
like shape. 

Cymbidium, n., a genus of orchids (bot.) — 
ModL., formed with dimin. suff. -idium fr. Gk. 
xup.pT], ‘cup’. See cymba. 
cymbiform, adj., shaped like a boat. — Com- 
pounded of L. cymba , fr. Gk. xuppT), ‘boat’, and 
L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See cymba and form. 
Cymbium, n., a genus of marine snails (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. L. cymbium, ‘a small cup’, fr. Gk. 
xupptav, dimin. of xup^T], ‘cup’. See cymbe. 
cymbocephalic, adj., having a boat-shaped skull 
(craniol) — Lit. ‘boat-headed’, compounded of 
Gk.xuppT), ‘boat’, andxe<paX^, ‘head’. See cytnba 
and cephalic. 

cymbocephaly, n., the condition of having a 
boatshaped head (craniol.) — See prec. word 
and -y (representing Gk. la). 

Cymbopogon, n., a genus of grasses (hot.) 
ModL., compounded of Gk. xupp-iq, ‘boat’ and 
ncoywv, ‘beard’. See cymba and Pogonia. 
cyme, n., a mode of inflorescence in which the 
primary and the secondary axes bear a single 
terminal flower (bot.) — L. cyma, ‘young sprout 
of a cabbage’, fr. Gk. xupa, ‘anything swollen’. 
See cyma. 

cymene, n , a hydrocarbon (chem.) — Gk. xu- 
ptvov, ‘cumin’. See cumin, 
cymling, n., a kind of squash. — A var. of simnel 
(with change of suff.). 

cymo-, before a vowel cym-, combining form 



meaning ‘wave’ or ‘sprout’. — Fr. Gk. xupa, 
‘anything swollen’. See cyma. 

Cymodoce, n., one of the Nereids (Greek mythol.) 
— L. Cymodoce, fr. Gk. KupoSoxT], lit. ‘she who 
receives the waves’, fr. xupa, ‘wave’, and Sk- 
xea&ai, ‘to receive’. See cyma and 

decent. 

cymograph, n., an instrument for tracing graphs 
representing electric waves. — Lit. ‘tracer of 
waves’, fr. Gk. xupa, ‘wave’, and -ypa <poq, fr. 
Ypohpeiv, To write’. See cyme and -graph. 
Derivative: cymograph-ic , adj. 
cymometer, n., formerly an instrument for 
measuring etheric waves. — Compounded of 
Gk. xup.a, ‘wave’, and (jLexpov, ‘measure’. See 
cyma and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
cymophane, n., a wavy variety of chrysoberyl 
(mineral.) — Compounded of Gk. xupta, ‘wave’, 
and the stem of <palvetv, ‘to show’, <palveal>«i, 
‘to appear’. See cyma and phantasm, 
cymoscope, n., a device for detecting electric 
waves. — Compounded of Gk. xop.a, ‘wave’, 
and -cncomov, fr. axoTretv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
See cyma and -scope. 

cymotrichy, n., wavy hair. — Compounded of 
Gk. xu[o.a, ‘wave’, and &pl£, gen. xpixo?, ‘hair’. 
See cyma and tricho-. 

Cymric, Kymric, adj., Welsh. — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. W. Cymry, ‘the Welsh’, pi. of Cymro , 
‘Welshman’, which prob. derives fr. OW. *com- 
brog, ‘compatriot’, fr. com-, ‘with’, and *brog 
(whence W. bro), ‘region’, which is rel. to OIr. 
bruig, mruig, ‘boundary, region’, and cogn. 
with OE. mearc, ‘boundary, sign, mark’. See 
com- and mark, ‘sign’. Cp. L. Allobroges , name 
of a warlike people in Gallia Narbonensis, lit. 
‘those from another land’. Cp. also Cambrian, 
cyn-, form of cyno- before a vowel, 
cynanche, n., a medical term for diseases of the 
throat. — Gk. xovdcyx 7 ]* ‘ sore throat’, lit. ‘dog 
quinsy’, formed fr. xu<ov, gen. xuv<^, ‘dog’, and 
‘ t0 throttle, strangle’. See quinsy. 
Cynanchum, n., a genus of plants of the milkweed 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xuvay/^, ‘dog 
quinsy’. See prec. word. 

cynanthropy, n., insanity in which the patient be- 
lieves himself to be a dog (med.) — Formed 
with suff. -y (representing Gk. -la), fr. Gk. 
xuvav&p cotton ‘of a dog-man’, which is com- 
pounded of xiitov, gen. xov6c, ‘dog’, and #v$poi- 
tco;, ‘man’. See cyno- and anthropo-. The name 
cynanthropy prop, derives fr. Gk. v6<ro<; xuvav- 
•&pwno<;, lit. ‘dog-man’s disease’, a name given 
to this mania by Galen (see Galen 19, 719). 
cynegetics, n., hunting. — Gk. xuvtjyetix 7] (scil. 
texvt;), ‘(the art of) hunting’, fr. xuvt)y£tyj<;, 
‘huntsman, hunter’, (whence xuvtjycteiv, ‘to 
hunt’), which is compounded of x6o>v, gen. 
xuv6<;, ‘dog’, and ‘ to lead’. See cyno-, 

seek and -ics. 

Cynias, n., a genus of Carchariidae, the smooth 
dogfish (ichthyol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xdwv, gen. 
xuvo?, ‘dog’. See cyno-. 

cyniatrics, n., that branch of veterinary medicine 
which deals with diseases of dogs. — Com- 
pounded of cyn- and -iatrics. 
cynic, n. — - L. cynicus, ‘a cynic’, fr. Gk. xuvixoc;, 
an adjective formed fr. Kuvoaapyeg, ‘Cyno- 
sarges’, a gymnasium near Athens. It was in this 
gymnasium that Antisthenes taught, whence 
his disciples were called xuvtxol, lit. ‘of Cyno- 
sarges’. (For sense development cp. stoic and 
academician, which are also formed from place- 
names.) The usual derivation of Gk. xuvtx6<;, 
‘a cynic’, fr. xucov, gen. xuvo?, ‘dog’, and the ex- 
planation that xuvtx6? orig. denoted a ‘dog- 
like’ philosopher, is erroneous. The only con- 
nection between a cynic and a dog is given by 
the quite incidental fact that the first element in 
the name Kuv6oapYe<; comes fr. xuwv, gen. 
xuv6<;, ‘dog’ (see cyno-). 

Derivatives: cynic, cynic-al, adjs., cynic-al-ly , 
adv., cynic-ism, n., cynic-ist, n. 
cyno-, before a vowel cyn-, combining form 
meaning ‘dog-’. — Gk. xuvo-, xov-, fr. xu<ov, 
gen. xuv6<;, ‘dog’, which is cogn. with L. canis , 
Goth, hunds , OE. hund, ‘dog’. See hound and 
cp. canine. Cp. also cynanche, Cynias, cynosure. 
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quinsy, squinancy. 

cynocephalic, n., cynocephalous. — See next 
word and -ic. 

cynocephalous, adj., dog-headed. — Gk. xuvo- 
y.iyaLko<z, ‘dog-headed’, compounded of xucav, 
gen. xuvds, ‘dog’, and xeqxxXt}, ‘head’. See cyno- 
and cephalic. For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. 
-o?, see -ous. 

Cynocrambaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) 
— ModL., formed fr. Cynocrambe with suff. 
-aceae. 

cynocrambaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Cynocrambe, n., a genus of plants ibot.) — Mod- 
L., fr. Gk. xuvoxpa^pT), ‘dog cabbage’, which is 
compounded of xucov, gen. xuv6s, ‘dog’, and 
xpafx^Tj, ‘cabbage’. See cyno- and Crambe. 
Cynodon, n., a genus of plants of the family Poa- 
ceae (bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. xuv68tov, ‘the 
canine tooth’, compounded of xucov, gen. xuv6g, 
‘dog’ and 68cov, gen. oSovxo;, ‘tooth’. See cyno- 
and odonto-. 

Cynoglossum, n., a genus of the borage family 
( bot .) — - ModL., fr. Gk. xuv6yXo)ct<tov, ‘hound’s- 
tongue’, which is compounded of xutov, gen. 
xov6<;, ‘dog* and yX&aoa, ‘tongue’. See cyno- and 
gloss, ‘explanation’. 

cynoid,adj., i) doglike; 2) pertaining to the dog 
family. — Gk. xuvoetS/jq, ‘doglike’, compound- 
ed of x6cov, gen. xov6<;, ‘dog’, and -oet8^<;,‘like’ t 
fr. eT8oq, ‘form, shape’. See cyno- and -oid. 
cynorrhodon, n., the dogrose. — L., fr. Gk. xuvo- 
po8ov, ‘dogrose’, which is compounded of xiitov, 
gen. xuvos, ‘dog’, and p68ov, ‘rose’. See cyno- 
and rhodo-. 

Cynoscion, n., a genus of fishes, the weakfish 
(ichthyol.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. xotov, 
gen. xuv6q, ‘dog’, and oxtcuva, a seafish, prob. 
‘the grayling’, fr. <txl&, ‘shade, shadow’. See 
cyno- and skiagraphy and cp. Sciaenidae. 
cynosure, n., the Lesser Bear (constellation). — 
F., fr. L. Cy nosura, fr. Gk. xuv6ooopa, ‘dog’s 
tail; the Lesser Bear’, compounded of xutov, 
gen. xuvqg, ‘dog’, and o6p&, ‘tail’. See cyno- and 
uro-, ‘tail-’. 

Cynthia, 1 ) Artemis, goddess of the moon, whence : 
the moon personified; 2) fern. PN. — L., fr. 
Gk. KovliHa, epithet of the goddess Artemis, 
lit. ‘(the goddess) of Cynthus’, fern, of KuvSho*;, 
‘of Cynthus, Cynthian’, fr. Kuv&og, ‘Cynthus’, 
a mountain in Delos, birthplace of Apollo and 
Artemis. 

Cynthian, adj., pertaining to Mt. Cynthus in 
Delos. — Formed with suff. -an fr, L. Cynthius, 
fr. Gk. Kuvfho?, ‘of Cynthus, Cynthian’. 
Cyperaceae, n. pi., the sedge family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Cyperus with suff. -aceae. 
cy per aceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Cyperus, n., a genus of plants of the family Cy- 
peraceae (bot.) — ModL., fir. Gk. xu7teipo<;, 
‘sedge’, a word prob. rel. to xuirpcx;, ‘the henna 
plant’ (Lawsonia inermis Linn.), which is of 
Sem. origin; cp. Heb. kdpher , Aram. k e p fiord, 
Syr. kuphrd , ‘the henna plant’. Cp. Cyprinus. 
cyphella, n., a cuplike depression on the lower 
surface of the thallus of lichens (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. xu<peXXa (pi.), ‘the hollows of the ears’, 
fr. xu<p6;, ‘bent, crooked’, which is rel. to xu<po$, 
‘hump, hunch’, and cogn. with OI. kubhrah , 
‘humpbacked’, fir. I.-E. base *qeu-bh-, ‘to bend’, 
which is rel. to base *qeu-p~, whence L. cupa, 
‘tub, cask, vat’. See cup and cp. cypho-, cypsela, 
kyphosis. 

cypher, n. — A var. spelling of cipher, 
cypho-, before a vowel cyph-, combining form 
meaning ‘bent, humpbacked’. — Fr. Gk. xu<p<$t;, 
‘bent, crooked’, or fr. xu<poG, ‘hump, hunch’. 
See cyphella. 

cyphosis, n. — A var. spelling of kyphosis, 
cy-pres, cypres, adv. and adj., as nearly as pos- 
sible in agreement with the testator’s intentions 
(law). — F. si-pris, ‘so near, as near’, fr. VL. sic 
presse, ‘from so near’, fr. L. sic, ‘so’, and presse, 
adv. of pressus, ‘pressed’, pp. of premere, ‘to 
press’. See sic and press, v. 
cypress, n. — ME. cipres, cypres , fr. OF. cipres 
(F. cy presse), fr. Late L. cypressus , fr. Gk. xu- 
Traptocroc;, which prob. derives fr. Heb. gdpher , 



name of the tree of whose wood the ark was 
made (see Gen. 6:14). Cp. gopher and see Hehn- 
Schrader, Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere in 
ihrem Ubergang aus Asien nach Griechenland 
und Italien, 5th edition, p.231. Cp. Cyprian. 
Derivatives: cypress , adj., cypress-ed, adj. 

cypress, n., cypress lawn. — ME. cipres , ‘gauze, 
cloth of gold’, fr. OF. Cipre , Cypre, ‘the island 
of Cyprus’; so called because orig. brought 
from Cyprus. 

Cyprian, adj. and n. — L. Cypridnus , ‘of Cyprus, 
Cyprian’, formed with suff. -an fr. L. Cyprius, 
fr. Gk. KuTrpLoq, of s.m., fr. Kurrpoc;, ‘Cyprus’, 
lit. ‘the island of cypress trees’. See cypress arfd 
cp. copper. For sense development cp. Pity uses, 
lit. ‘the islands covered with pines’, fr. Gk. 

‘pine’, and Port. Madeira, ‘the island 
of timber’, fr. madeira, ‘timber’, fr. L. materia , 
‘stuff’, matter, timber’. 

cyprinid, adj., pertaining to the family Cyprini- 
dae. — See next word. 

Cyprinidae, n. pi., a family of soft-finned fishes 
(ichthyol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
L. cyprinus . See next word. 

Cyprinus, n., the typical genus of the family Cy- 
prinidae (ichtyol.). — L. cyprinus , ‘carp’, fr. Gk. 
xoTTplvo*;, ‘carp’, fr. xuirpo^, ‘the henna plant’ 
(see Cyperus) ; so called in allusion to its color. 

Cypriote, adj. and n., Cyprian. — Fr. L. Cyprius, 
‘Cyprian’. See Cyprian and -ote. 

Cypripedium, n., a genus of orchids (bot.) — - 
ModL., ‘the lady’s slipper’, coined by Linnaeus 
fr. Gk. KiiTrpu;, ‘Aphrodite’ (see next word), and 
tc68TXov, ‘shoe, slipper’, which is rel. to 7 t£8t], ‘fet- 
ter’, and stands in gradational relationship to 
nous, get 1 * tco&oc, ‘foot’; see foot. The correct 
form of the word would be Cypripedilum. 

Cypris, n., a name of Aphrodite. — L., fr. Gk. 
Ku7cpw;, lit. ‘the Cyprian (goddess)’, fr. Ku7rpo<;, 
‘Cyprus’. See Cyprian and cp. the first element 
in prec. word. 

Cypris, n., a genus of crustaceans ( zool .) — Fr. 
prec. word. 

cypsela, n., an achene with an adherent calyx 
tube (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xu^Xt), ‘a hollow 
vessel’, which is rel. to xu^oc, ‘bent, crooked’. 
See cyphella. 

Cyrenaic, adj., 1) pertaining to the Cyrenaica; 
2) pertaining to the hedonistic school of philo- 
sophy founded by Aristippus of Cyrene. 
Derivative: Cyrenaic-ism, n. 

Cyril, masc. PN. — Late L. Cyrillus, fr. Gk. 
KuptXX6<;, lit. ‘lordly, masterly’, rel. to xupto?, 
‘lord, master’. See church and cp. words there 
referred to. 

CyriUa, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after Domenico Cyrillo , professor of 
medicine at Naples. 

Cyrillaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 

cyrillaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 

Cyrillic, adj., pertaining to the alphabet ascribed 
to Cyril, apostle of the Slavs. — Lit. ‘of, or per- 
taining to, Cyril' ; so called because his name is 
associated with the invention of the Slavic al- 
phabet. For the origin of this name see Cyril, 
for the ending see suff. -ic. 

cyrto-, before a vowel cyrt-, combining form 
meaning ‘curved’, — Gk. xupxo-, xupx-, fr. 
xupx6<;, ‘curved, bent, arched’, rel. to xopov6(;, 
‘curved, bent’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qer-, ‘to bend, 
turn, twist’, whence also L. curvus, ‘crooked, 
bent, curved’. See curve n., and cp. the second 
element in Tricyrtis. 

cyrtometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
curves of parts of the body (med.) — Compound- 
ed of cyrto- and Gk. uixpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

cyrtosis, n., curvature of the spinal column (med.) 
— Medical L., fr. Gk. xupxtocu;, ‘being hump- 
backed’, fr. xupxo<;, ‘curved, bent’. See cyrto- 
and -osis. 

Cyrus, masc. PN. — L., fr. Gk. K\3po<;, fr. OPers. 
Kurush, whence Akkad. Kurash, Heb. Kdresh , 
Egypt. Kawarusha. 

cyst, n., a closed membranous pouch or sac con- 
taining fluid (med.) — Medical L. cyst is, fr. Gk. 
xuaxc?, ‘bladder, bag, pouch’, which is prob. cogn. 



with Ol. svdsati, svdsid , ‘blows, breathes, sighs*. 
L. queri, ‘to complain’. See quarrel, ‘dispute’, 
cyst-, form of cysto- before a vowel. 

-cyst, combining form meaning ‘pouch, sac’, as 
in cholecyst. — Fr. Gk. xuaxu;, ‘bladder, bag, 
pouch’. See prec. word, 
cysti-, combining form. — See cysto-. 
cystic, adj., pertaining to a cyst; esp., pertaining 
to the urinary bladder. — F. cystique, fr. Medi- 
cal L. cysticus, fr. cyst is. See cyst and -ic. 
cysticercus, n., the larval form of tapeworms 
(zool.) — ModL., compounded of cysti- and 
Gk. xspxo^, ‘tail’. See cercus and cp. words 
there referred to. 

cystiform, adj., having the form of a cyst. — A 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. xuoxk;, ‘bladder, bag, 
pouch’, and L. forma , ‘form, shape’. See cyst 
and form, n. 

cystitis, n., inflammation of the bladder (med.) 

— Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
xucxii;. See cyst. 

cysto-, cysti-, before a vowel cyst-, combining 
form meaning ‘pertaining to, or resembling, a 
bladder (esp. the urinary bladder)’. — Fr. Gk. 
xuoxu;, ‘bladder, bag, pouch’. See cyst, 
cystoid, adj., resembling a cyst or bladder. — 
Compounded of Gk. xuaxu;, ‘bladder, bag, 
pouch’, and -oei8^, ‘like’, fr. e!8o<;, ‘form, 
shape’. See cyst and -oid. 

cystotomy, n., incision of the uninary bladder 
(med.) — Compounded of cysto- and Gk. -xopia, 
‘a cutting of’, fr. xo^jly), ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
cyt-, form of cyto- before a vowel. 

-cyte, combining form denoting a ceil, as in hema- 
tocyte, leucocyte. — Fr. Gk. xuxo;, ‘a hollow, 
hollow vessel, vault, body, skin’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qeu-t~, ‘to cover, hide’, whence also L. cutis, 
OE. hyd, ‘skin’. See hide, ‘skin’, and cp. 
cyto-. 

Cytherea, n., a name of Aphrodite or Venus. — 
L., fr. Gk. Ku&epetoc, lit. ‘of Cythera’, fr. Ku- 
&7)poc (pi.), name of an island in the Aegean Sea 
(now called Cerigo), celebrated for the worship 
of Aphrodite. Cp. next word. 

Derivatives: Cythere-an, adj., pertaining to 
Aphrodite. 

Cytherella, n., a genus of crustaceans (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with dimin. suff. -ella fr. L. 
Cythera , a var. of Cytherea, ‘Aphrodite’. See 
prec. word. 

Cytinus, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Rafflesiaceae (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xuxivoi;, 
‘flower of the pomegranate’, wich derives perh. 
fr. xuto?, ‘a hollow vessel’. See -cyte and -ine 
(representing Gk. -lvo<;). 

Cytisus, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — L. cytisus, ‘a kind of clover’, fr. Gk. 
xutloo;, of s.m., a foreign word of unknown 
origin. 

cytitis, n., inflammation of the skin (med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. xuxof;, 
‘skin’. See -cyte. 

cyto-, before a vowel cyt-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘pertaining to a cell or cells’. — Gk. xuxo-, 
xux-, fr. xoxoc;, ‘a hollow vessel’. See -cyte. 
cytology, n., study of the structure, functions and 
life history of cells (biol.) — Lit. ‘study of cells’, 
compounded of cyto- and -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo<;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: cytolog-ic-al, adj., cytologic-al-ly, 
adv. 

cytoplasm, n., the protoplasm of the cells (biol. 

— Compounded of cyto- and Gk. 7rX*ap.a, 
‘something molded’. See plasma. 

Derivative: cytoplasm-ic, adj. 

czar, tsar, n. — Russ, tsar, fr. earlier tsesar \ fr. 
OSlav. cesari, fr. Goth, kaisar (which is rel. to 
OE. casere , OHG. keisar , OFris., MHG. keiser , 
G. Kaiser), ‘emperor’, fr. L. Caesar, title adopted 
by Augustus and the succeeding Roman em- 
perors from the cognomen of Caius Julius 
Caesar. Cp. Caesar, kaiser. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Lith. karalius, OSlav. kraljx, ‘king’, fr. 
L. Carolus, ‘Charles’ in Carolus Magnus, i.e. 
‘Charlemagne’ (see churl). 
czardas, n., a Hungarian national dance. — See 
csard4s. 
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czarevitch, tsarevitch, n., a son of the czar (in 
contradistinction to cesarevitch , which denotes 
the eldest son of the czar). — Russ, tsarevitch, 
fr. tsar. See czar. 

czarina, tsarina, n., title of an empress of Russia. 
— G. Zarin (formerly spelled Czar in), fr. Zar, 



‘czar’. The Russian equivalent is tsaritsa. See 
next word. 

czaritza, n., czarina. — Russ, tsaritsa, fr. tsar, 
‘czar’. See czar and cp. prec. word. 

Czech, n., a Slavic native of Bohemia. — Polish 
spelling of Czech Cech , inhabitant of £echy. 



‘Bohemia’. 

Czechoslovak, n. — Back formation fr. Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Czechoslovakia, n. — Lit. ‘the land of the Czechs 
and the Slovaks' . 




dab, tr. and intr. v., to touch or strike lightly. — 
ME. dabben , prob. fr. MDu. dabben , ‘to pinch, 
dabble’, which is prob. of imitative origin. Cp. 
dabble, dap, dib, ‘knucklebone’, and tap, ‘to 
strike lightly’. 

Derivatives : dab , n. (q.v.), dabb-er, n. 
dab, n., a light blow; a soft or flattish mass. — 
Fr. prec. word. 

dab, n., any small flatfish. — Fr. dab, ‘a soft or 
flattish mass’. 

dab, n., a skillful person (< colloq .) — Prob. fr. 
dab, ‘to strike lightly’. 

dabb, also dab, n., a large Arabian lizard ( Uro - 
mastix spinipes ). — Arab, dabb , ‘the thorn- 
tailed lizard’, rel. to Heb. tzabh, Aram, tzabbd, 
Syr. 'abbd, l abhd, of s.m. 
dabble, tr. and intr. v. — Freq. formed with suff. 
-le fr. dab, ‘to strike lightly’. 

Derivatives: dabbl-er , n., dabbl-ing, adj., dabbl- 
ing-Iy, adv,, dabbbing-ness, n. 
dabchick, n., i) the little grebe of Europe; 2) the 
pied-billed grebe of America. — Fr. earlier dap- 
chick ', lit. ‘dipping chick’. See dap and chick 
and cp. didapper. 

da capo, from the beginning ( mus .) — It., ‘from 
the head, from the beginning’. The first word 
is a contraction of L. de , ‘from, away from’, 
and a, ‘away from, from; by’; see de- and a-, 
‘from’. The second word derives fr. L. caput , 
‘head’; see capital, adj., and cp. the first word 
in dal segno. 

dace, n., a small cyprinoid fish. — ME. darce , 
fr. OF. darz, dars , fr. ML. darsus , a word of 
Gaulish origin. F. dard , ‘dace’, was influenced 
in form by a confusion with F. dard , ‘dart’ 
(see dart). 

dachshund, n., a small dog of German breed. — 
G., compounded of Dachs , ‘badger’ and Hund, 
‘dog’. The first element is rel. to Du. das and 
to the second element in Dan. and Norw. svm- 
toks, and lit. means ‘the builder’; it is cogn. 
with OI. tak$ati , ‘fashions, constructs', Gk. 
xexxwv, ‘carpenter’, xsx VT )> ‘handicraft, art’, L. 
texere , ‘to weave’. ML. taxus, taxo , F. taisson, 
Sp. texon, later tejon , It. tasso , ‘badger’, are 
Teut, loan words. See technic and cp. text. Cp. 
also Taxidea and the second element in ratel. 
For the second element see hound. 

Dacian, adj., pertaining to Dacia. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Dacia , ‘Dacia’, fr. Gk. Aaxix. 
Cp. next word. 

dacite, n., an igneous rock ( petrogr .) — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. Dacia. See prec. 
word. 

dacoit, n., one of an armed gang of robbers. — 
Hind, dakait , daka, ‘gang robbery*. 

Derivative: dacoit , tr. and intr. v. 
dacoity, n., robbery by dacoits. — Hind, dakditi 
‘gang robbery’, fr. dakait . See prec. word, 
dacron, n., a washable synthetic fabric; (cap.) a 
trademark. 

dacry-. — See dacryo-. 

Dacrydium, n., a genus of plants of the yew 
family ( bot .) — ModL*., fr, Gk. 8axpu, Saxpuov, 
‘tear’ (see dacryo-); so called in allusion to the 
resinous exudations. 

dacryo-, before a vowel dacry-, combining form 
meaning ‘tear; lachrymal’. — Gk. Saxpuo-, 
Saxpo-, fr. Saxpuov, ‘tear’. See tear, n., and cp. 

lachrymal. 

dacryon, n., the point of junction of the lachry- 
mal and the frontal bone ( craniometry ). — 
ModL., fr. Gk. Sdtxpuov, ‘tear’; see dacryo-. 
The name dacryon was introduced into cranio- 
metry by the French surgeon and anthropol- 
ogist Paul Broca (1824-80). 
dactyl, n., a metrical foot consisting of one long 
syllable followed by two short syllables or one 
accented followed by two unaccented (pros.) — 
L. dactylus , fr. Gk. SaxxuXo?, ‘finger; dactyl’ 




(so called in allusion to the three joints of the 
finger); of uncertain etymology. Gk. SaxxuXo? 
in this sense is not related to SaxxuXo?, ‘date’ 
(see date , the fruit), nor is it cogn. with L. digitus , 
‘finger’. Cp. next word and Dactylis. Cp. also 
adactylous, and the second element in lepto- 
dactyl, monodactylous, tridactyl, pentadactyl. 

Dactyl, n., one of the priests of Cybele (Greek 
mythol .) — L. Dactyli , ‘the Dactyls’, fr. Gk. 
AdtxxoXoi, lit. ‘Fingers’, pi. of SaxxuXo? (see 
prec. word); so called because they were ten 
in number. 

dactylic, adj., pertaining to, or consisting of, 
dactyls. — L. dactylicus, fr. Gk. SaxxijXixo?, 
‘pertaining to a dactyl', fr. SaxT^Xr;?. See dactyl 
and -ic. 

Derivative: dactylic , n., a dactylic verse. 

dactylio-, combining form meaning ‘finger ring’. 

— Gk. SaxTuXio-, fr. SaxxuXt-o?, ‘finger ring, 
signet’, fr. SaxxuXo?. See dactyl. 

dactyl ioglyph, n., an engraver of rings. — Gk. 
SaxxuXioyXucpoc;, ‘an engraver of gems for finger 
rings’, fr. SaxxuXio?, ‘finger ring’, and -yXocpo?, 
fr. yXoipeiv, ‘to carve, engrave’. Sec dactylio- and 
glyph. 

dactyliography, n., the study of gem engraving. — 
Compounded of dactylio- and Gk. -ypacpioc- fr. 
Ypa<pet.v, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 

Derivatives: dactyliograph-er , n., dactyliograph- 
ies adj. 

dactyliomancy, n., divination by means of a finger 
ring. — Compounded of dactylio- and Gk. 
pavTEta, ‘oracle, divination’. See -mancy. 

Dactylis, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. SaxxuXo?, ‘finger’ (see dactyl); so called 
from the digitate spikes. 

dactylo-, before a vowel dactyl-, combining form 
meaning ‘finger’ or ‘toe’. — Gk. SaxxuXo-, 
SaxxuX-, fr, SaxxuXo?, ‘finger; toe’. See dactyl. 

dactylogram, n., fingerprint. — Compounded of 
dactylo- and Gk. Ypap-p-a, ‘that which is written’. 
See -gram. 

dactylography, n., 1) dactylology; 2) the study of 
fingerprints. — Compounded of dactylo- and 
Gk. -ypatpia, fr. Ypowpeiv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 

dactyloid, adj., resembling a finger. — Gk. 
SaxxoXoeiS^?, ‘fingerlike’, fr. SaxxuXo?, ‘finger’, 
and -qslSt)?, ‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. See 
dactyl- and -oid. 

dactylology, n., the art of communicating ideas 
by signs made with the fingers. — Lit. ‘the study 
of the fingers’, fr. dactylo- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-X6yo^, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

dactyloscopy, n., identification by means of 
fingerprints. — Compounded of dactylo- and 
Gk. -axo 7uov, fr. oxo7relv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
See -scopy. 

Dacus, n., a genus of flies, the olive fly (entomol.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. Saxo?, ‘any animal, the bite 
of which is dangerous’, lit. ‘a biting animal’, 
rel. to Sdtxvetv, ‘to bite’, Sa£, ‘biting’, S^YH^ ‘ a 
biting’, St)xt7 )?, ‘biter’, fr. I.-E. base *denk-, 
‘to bite’, whence also OI. dasati (for *d$keti), 
‘bites’, ON. tong , OE. tang, tange, ‘tongs’. See 
tongs and cp. the second element in carpodacus, 
Tridacna, Demodex, Mixodectes. 

dad, daddy, n., father. — A child’s word. Cp. 
W. tad, dad , Ir. da id, Co. tat, ‘father’, hendat , 
‘grandfather’, Czech tdta , Russ, lata, Lith. 
tetis, tete , ‘father’, OPruss. thetis, ‘father, old 
man’, Ir. daid, Co. tat , W., Bret, tad, tat , ‘father’, 
Alb. fate, ‘father’, L. tata , ‘father’, Gk. xaxa, 
‘father’, xaxa, xexxa, ‘O father, daddy’, xaxa- 
Xt£etv, ‘to flatter’, ModGk. SaSa?, ‘father’, OI. 
tat ah, ‘father, son’, which all are of childish 
origin. 

Dada, n., an artistic movement characterized by 
incoherence and the love of paradoxes (art and 
lit.) — F. dada, prop, a child’s word meaning 



‘horse, hobby horse, hobby’. This word was 
chosen in 1916 by Tristan Tzara, a Rumanian- 
born poet and editor in Paris (1896-1963), to 
designate this artistic movement. 

Dadaism, n., Dada. — F. dadaisme , formed from 
prec. word with suff. - isme (see -ism). 

Dadaist, n., an adherent of Dada'sm . — F. dada - 
iste , formed fr. Dada with suff. -iste (see -ist). 
dado, n., a part of the pedestal. — It. dado , ‘die, 
cube, pedestal’, fr. L. datus , ‘given’, pp. of dare , 
‘to give’. See date, ‘point of time’, and cp. 
die, ‘cube’. 

Derivative: dado , tr. v. 

daduchus, dadouchos, n., torchbearer in the Eleu- 
sian mysteries. -- L. daduchus, fr. Gk. SaSouxo?, 
‘torchbearer’, which stands for *5aSo-6xo? and 
is compounded of Sat?, 8a? (gen. 8af8o?, resp. 
8oc86?), ‘torch’, and ^xetv, ‘to hold, have’. The 
first element is rel. to Saieiv (for *Safteiv), ‘to 
blaze, burn’, and cogn. with OI. dundti, ‘bums’, 
ddmht, ‘conflagration’, OIr. doim, ‘I singe, burn’. 
Cp. the first element in Deianira. For the second 
element see hectic. 

daedal, adj., ingenious, skillful. — L. daedalus, fr. 
Gk. 8at8aXo?, ‘cunningly made’, fr. Sai8<£XXetv, 
‘to work cunningly or skillfully’, which stands 
for *8ai-8<4Xj.eiv and is formed with redupli- 
cation of I.-E. base *del-, *dol~, ‘to split, cut, 
carve’, which appears in OL dalati, ‘splits, 
bursts’, dalayati, ‘causes to burst, splits open’, 
dalam, ‘part, piece’, L. dolare , ‘to hew with an 
ax’, dolium , ‘a very large jar’. See dole, ‘grief’, 
and cp. Daedalus, dal and the second element in 
logodaedaly. Cp. also tale. The word daedal was 
first used in .English by Spenser, 
daedalian, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, the 
work of Daedalus. — See Daedalus and -ian. 
Daedalus, n., the mythical artist, father of Icarus 
and builder of the Cretan labyrinth. — L.,fr. Gk. 
AatSaXo?, lit. ‘the cunning worker’. See daedal, 
daemon, n. — L., fr. Gk. 8ai(xcov. See demon, 
daemonic, adj. — Late L. daemonicus , fr. L. dae- 
mon. See daemon and -ic. 
daffodil, n. — Du. de affodil, ‘the asphodel’, fr. 
OF. ajfrodile , a var. of asfodile, fr. L. aspho - 
delus. See the, def. art. and asphodel, 
daffodilly, daffadilly, daffadowndilly, daffydown- 
dilly, n., a daffodil. — Poetic and dial, variants 
of prec. word. 

daft, adj., foolish (dial.) — ME. dafte , ‘meek; 
stupid’, fr. OE. (ge)dxfte, ‘mild, gentle’, rel. to 
gedafen , gedefe, ‘suitable’, Goth, gadaban , ‘to 
be fit’. See deft. For sense development cp. silly, 
simple. 

Derivatives: daft-ly, adv., daft -ness, n. 
dag, n., a kind of long pistol formerly used. — 
Of uncertain origin, 
dagesh, n. — See daghesh. 
dagger, n. — F. dague (whence also MDu. dagge, 
Dan. dagger t, G. Degen), fr. OProvenf. dag a, 
a word of Celtic origin. Cp. Gael, dag, dager, 
‘dagger’. 

Derivatives: dagger , tr. v., dagge r-ed, adj. 
daggle, tr. v., to make wet by sprinkling; to 
draggle. — Formed with frequent, suff. -le from 
dial. E. dag , ‘to sprinkle with water, to wet’, 
fr. dial.E. dag , ‘mist, drizzling rain’, which is a 
Scand. loan word. Cp. ON. dogg, ‘dew’, and 
see dew. 

daghesh, dagesh, n., dot in a letter denoting the 
reduplication of a consonant or the harder pro- 
nunciation of the consonants b , g, d , k, p, t 
(Hebrew and Aram, gram.) — Medieval 
Heb., fr. Syriac ddghfsh , active participle of 
d 6 ghash, ‘he pricked, pointed’. 

Derivative: daghesh, dagesh , tr. v. 
dago, n., a name given contemptuously to Span- 
iards, Portuguese and Italians. — From cor- 
ruption of the Sp. PN. Diego , equivalent to 
E. James. 
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dagoba, n.. a Buddhist shrine. — Singhal. dagaba , 
fr. Pali dhatugabbha , fr. OI. dhdtugarbhah, which 
is compounded of dhdtuh, ‘layer, ingredient’, 
and garbhah , ‘womb, interior’. OI. dhdtuh , 
derives from the stem of dadhdti, ‘he puts, 
places’, fr. I.-E. base *dhe ‘to place’; see do, v. 
OI. garbhah is a derivative of I.-E. base *g w elbh - 
*g w olbh-, ‘womb; young of an animal’, whence 
also Gk. SeXcpuc;, 80X96?, ‘womb’, Goth kalbo, 
OE. cealf, ‘calf’; see calf. 

Dagon, n., the main god of the Philistines. — L., 
fr. Gk. Aay <ov, fr. Heb. Dagdn, which prob. 
derives fr. Heb. dag , ‘fish’, 
daguerreotype, n., an early kind of photograph. — 
F. daguerreotype , a hybrid coined fr. the name 
of (Louis) Daguerre (1789-1851), inventor of the 
process, and F. type , fr. Gk. r^7to?, ‘blow, 
mark, impression’. See type, -type. 

Derivatives: daguerreotype, tr. v., daguerreotyp- 
er, n., daguerreotyp-ist , n., daguerreo-typ-y, n. 
dah, n., a large hewing knife (India). — Hind. 
ddo, fr. OI. ddtram , ‘sickle’, from the stem of 
ddti, dyati , ‘cuts, separates, divides’, da-yate , 
‘divides, participates, destroys’, fr. I.-E. base 
*da~, *dai - , *<#-, *d 1 -, ‘to cut off, separate, di- 
vide, distribute’, whence also datar -, ‘reaper, 
mower’, ditih, ‘division’, Gk. 8d$eciD<u, ‘to di- 
vide, distribute; to feed on’, 8ai[xci>v, ‘god, 
goddess’, lit. ‘divider, distributor (of men’s 
destinies)’. See demon and words there referred 
to. 

dahabiah, dahabeah, n., a sailing boat used on 
the Nile. — Arab. dhchcbiya h , lit. ‘the golden 
one’, fern, of dhahabi , fr. dhahab , ‘gold’, which 
is rel. to Heb. zahdbh , Aram. -Syr. d e habh , 
dahabhd , ‘gold’, Heb. t zahdbh, ‘gleaming, yel- 
low’, Arab. ?ahiba, ‘was reddish yellow’, a?habu , 
‘reddish yellow’. 

Dahlia, n., name of a genus of Mexican plants 
of the family Compositae. — ModL., named 
by the Spanish botanist Antonio Jos6 Cavanilles 
(1745-1804) in 1791 after the Swedish botanist, 
Anders Dahl , a pupil of Linnaeus. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

Dail Eireann, n., the lower house of the Parlia- 
ment of the Irish Free State. — Lit. ‘assembly 
of Ireland’, fr. Ir. dail , ‘assembly’, and Eireann , 
gen. of Eire, ‘Ireland’. Cp. Erin, 
daily, adj. — ME. daili, fr. OE. dxglic, fr. d$eg, 
‘day’. See day and adj. suff. -ly. 

Derivatives: daily, n. and adv., daili-ness , n. 
daimio, daimyo, n., a feudal prince of Japan. — 
Jap., lit. ‘a great name’, fr. Chin, dai , ‘great’, 
and mio, myo, ‘name’. 

dainty, n. — ME. deintee , fr. OF. daintie , deintie , 
‘pleasure, delicacy’, fr. L. dignitatem, acc. of 
dignitas , ‘greatness, rank, dignity'. See dignity, 
which is a doublet of dainty. 

Derivatives: dainty , adj., dainti-ly, adv., dainti- 
ness, n. 

daira, n., formerly, estates of the Egyptian khe- 
dive. — Arab. dd'ira h (in vulgar pronunciation 
ddyrd), ‘circle, enclosure’, prop. fern, partic. 
of ddra, ‘he moved in a circle, went about’, 
which is rel. to dar, ‘house’, orig. ‘buildings sur- 
rounding a court’, daur , ‘circumference’, dahr , 
‘long time, age’, Heb. dur (n.), ‘circle, bail’, dur 
(v.), ‘to dwell’, orig. ‘to move in a circle’, dor, 
‘generation’, Mishnaic Heb. mddhdr , ‘dwelling 
place’, Aram, dur , ‘to dwell’, m £ dhor, m e dhar, 
‘dwelling place’, dar , ‘generation’, Akkad, duru, 
‘wall, fortress’, also ‘duration, eternity’, ddru , 
‘everlasting’. Cp. next word, 
daira, n., a large kind of Oriental tambourine. — 
Fr. dayra, vulgar Arab pronunciation of dd'ira h , 
‘circle, tambourine’. See prec. word, 
dairy, n. — ME. deierie , formed with suff. -erie 
fr. deie, ‘dairymaid’, fr. OE. daege ‘(female) 
breadmaker’, lit. ‘kneader of dough’, fr. dag, 
‘dough’. Cp. ON. deigja , Swed. deja, ‘dairy- 
maid’, which derive fr. ON. deig, resp. Swed. 
deg , ‘dough’, and see dough. Cp. also the second 
element in lady. For the ending see -ery. 
Derivative: dairying, n. 

dais, n., a raised platform in a hall. — ME. deis, 
deys, fr. OF. deis, dots, ‘table; platform’ (whence 
F. dais, ‘canopy’), fr. VL. discus , ‘table’, fr. L. 
discus, ‘quoit, dish, disc’. See dish, disk and 



cp. desk. 

daisy, n. — ME. daies eie, fr. OE. dxges ege, 
dxges eage, lit. ‘day’s eye’ (see day and eye); so 
called because it opens its flower in the morning. 

Daisy, fem. PN. — Orig. used as a pet name for 
Margaret, F. marguerite being identical in 
meaning with E. daisy. 

daitya, n., a demon ( Hindu mythol.) — OI. dai- 
ly a-, lit. ‘a daughter of Diti’, a metronymic 
formed fr. Diti , an aphetic form of Aditi. See 
Aditi. 

daiva, n., the second form of marriage (India). — 
OI. daivah, ‘marriage rite’, lit. ‘peculiar to the 
gods, divine’, fr. devab , ‘god’. See deva and 
cp. Devi. 

dak, n. — A var. of dawk. 

Daksha, n., one of the Prajapatis, a son of Brah- 
ma (Hindu mythol.) — OI. Dak$ah, lit. ‘able, 
apt, clever, competent, intelligent’, rel. to dak- 
$inah, dak$inah , ‘the able one’ (i.e. ‘the milch 
cow’), and cogn. with Gk. 8e£i6?, ‘on the right 
hand’, L. dexter , of s.m. See dexter. 

dal, also dhal, dhall, n., split pea (India). — Hind. 
dal, fr. OI. dalati, ‘bursts, splits’, rel. to OI. 
dalam, ‘piece’, fr. I.-E. base *del- , *dol- , ‘to 
split, cut, carve’, whence L. dolare, ‘to chip, cut 
out’, dolium, ‘a large jar, vessel’. See dole, 
‘grief’, and cp. words there referred to. For the 
sense development of Hind, dal, ‘split pea’, fr. 
OI. dalati, ‘bursts, splits’, cp. E. split pea. 

Dalai Lama, the Grand Lama of Tibet. — Lit. 
‘the Ocean Lama’, fr. Mongolian dalai, ‘ocean’, 
and Tibetan blama, lama, ‘lama’. See Lama. 

Dalbergia, n., a genus of trees of the pea family 
(hot.) — ModL., named after the Swedish 
physician Nils Da/berg (1736-1820). For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

dale, n., valley. — ME., fr. OE. dzel, rel. to OS., 
Du., Goth, dal, ON. dalr , OHG., MHG., G. tal, 
‘valley’, and cogn. with OSlav. dolu, ‘pit’ (do) 
dolu, ‘down, downward’, Russ, do ! , ‘valley’, Gk. 
DdXoqxo?, ‘inner room’, Do Xo?, ‘dome, round 
chamber, circular vault’, and the second ele- 
ment in cxp-fl-aX^o?, ‘eye’, lit. ‘vault of the eye’. 
All these words are traceable to I.-E. *dho/-, 
‘something bent’, ‘convex or concave surface’. 
Cp. dell, dollar. Cp. also thalamus, ophthaimo-. 

dale, n., spout, trough. — Fr. ON. dzela, ‘gutter’, 
prob. through the medium of MF. (- F.) dalle , 
‘gutter; slab (of marble)’. Cp. dalle. 

dalesman, n., one who lives in a valley. — Com- 
pounded of dale, ‘valley’, and man. 

daleth, n., name of the 4th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Heb. ddleth , pausal form of deleth , 
‘door’, which is rel. to Ugar. dl, Akkad, dahu, 
‘door’; so called in allusion to the ancient He- 
brew form of this letter. Cp. delta. For the form 
cp. aleph, lamedh , samekh. 

Dalibardia, n., a genus of American plants (hot.) 

— ModL., named after the French botanist 
Thomas-Fran<;ois Dalibard (1703-79). For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

dalle, n., a slab. — F., fr. ON. dzela, ‘gutter’. Cp. 
dale, ‘spout, trough’. 

dalliance, n. — ME. daliance , fr. dalien, ‘to chat’. 
See next word and -ance. 

dally, intr. v., 1) to sport; 2) to trifle; 3) to waste 
time. — ME. dalien , ‘to chat’, fr. OF. dalier , ‘to 
converse, talk, chat’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Derivatives: dalliance (q.v.), dally-ing, 
adj., dally-ing-ly, adv. 

Dalmatian, adj., pertaining to Dalmatia; n., one 
of the inhabitants of Dalmatia. — - Formed with 
suff. -an fr. L. Dalmatia, name of the country 
on the eastern coast of the Adriatic. Cp. dal- 
matic. 

Dalmatian, n., a large white colored dog with 
black spots. — Short for Dalmatian dog\ so 
called from its alleged place of origin. 

dalmatic, adj., a vestment worn by deacons, bish- 
ops, etc. — Fr. L. Dalmatica (scil. tunica or 
vest is), ‘garment made of Dalmatian wool’. See 
Dalmatian, adj., and -ic. 

dal segno, musical direction to return to the sign. 

— It., lit. ‘from the sign’. The first word is con- 
tracted from da, ‘from’, and the def. article il 
(fr. L. ilium , acc. of ille, ‘that one’). See -da capo 
and ille. The second word derives fr. L^mgnum, 



‘sign’. See sign and cp. al segno, 
daltonism, n., color blindness. — Named after 
the English chemist and physicist John Dalton 
(1766-1844), who first described it in 1794. For 
the ending see suff. -ism. 
dam, n., an earth bank built to obstruct the water 
of a river. — ME. dam, fr. MDu. dam, damm 
(Du. dam), which is rel. to ON. dammr, ‘dam’, 
MHG. tam, G. Damm, and to OE . for-demman, 
Goth, faur-dammjan, ‘to stop up’, and prob. 
cogn. with Gk. (toc) fli^eDXa, ‘foundations, 
lowest part’, fr. I.-E. base *dhe-, ‘to place’. See 
do, v., and cp. theme. 

Derivative: dam , tr. v., to obstruct by a dam, 
damm-er , n. 

dam, n., a female parent. — ME. dam, dame, fr. 
OF. dame. See dame. 

dam, n., the name of a former copper coin in 
India. — Hind. dam. 

Dama, n., the genus of the fallow deer. — L. 
ddma, damma , ‘fallow deer’, prob. a Celtic loan 
word. Cp. OIr. dam , ‘ox’, dam allaid, ‘stag’ 
(prop, ‘wild ox’), W. dafad, ‘sheep’, and see doe. 
damage, n. — ME., fr. OF. damage (F. dommage), 
fr. VL. *damnaticum, fr. L. damnum , ‘harm, 
loss’. See damn and subst. suff. -age. F. dom- 
mage was prob. influenced in form by a con- 
fusion with L. dominus, ‘lord, master’. 
Derivatives: damage , tr. and intr. v., damqg-er, 
n., damage-able, adj., damage-abl-y, ad \.,dam- 
age-able-ness, n. 

daman, n., a small rabbitlike mammal (Procavia 
syriaca ), the cony of th^ English version of the 
Bible (see e.g. Lev. 1 1 :5). — Arab, damdn Is- 
rael, ‘sheep of Israel’. 

damascene, n., damson plum. — Lit. ‘plum of 
Damascus’, fr. L. Damascena (scil. pruna), 
‘plums of Damascus’, neut. pi. of Damascenus, 
‘of Damascus’, fr. Damascus. See damask and 
-ene and cp. damson. 

damascene, tr. v., to ornament metals with inlaid 
patterns in gold or silver. — Fr. L. Damascenus, 
‘of Damascus’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: damascen-ed, adj., damascen-er , n. 
damask, n., a woven figured fabric. — Orig. 
‘textile manufactured in Damascus’, fr. It. da- 
masco, fr. L. Damascus, fr. Heb. Dammeseq, 
name of the ancient city situated on the river 
Amanah ( = Gk. Xpuaoppoa?, now called Nahr 
Barada). Cp. damascene, damaskeen, damase, 
damassin. 

Derivative: damask, adj. and tr. v. 
damaskeen, tr. v., to damascene. — F. damasqui - 
ner , from the early French adjective damasquin , 
‘of Damascus’, fr. It. damasco. See prec. word, 
damasse, adj., woven like damask; n., a da- 
masse fabric. — F., prop. pp. of damasser, ‘to 
damask’, fr. damas, ‘damask’, fr. Damas, 
French name of Damascus, fr. L. Damascus. 
See damask. 

damassin, n., a kind of damask. — F., fr, damas „ 
‘damask’. See prec. word, 
dame, n., a noble lady. — ME. dame, fr. OF. 
( = F.) dame , fr. L. domina, ‘the mistress of a 
household’, fem. of dominus, ‘lord’, prop, ‘own- 
er of the house’, and rel. to domus, ‘house’. For 
the form cp. tribunus, fr. tribus, ‘tribe’. Dominus 
is only indirectly rel. to dorndre, ‘to tame’ (see 
dome and cp. dominate); but was directly in- 
fluenced in meaning by it. See Walde-Pokorny, 
VWIS., I, 787. Cp. dam, ‘female parent’, bel- 
dam(e), belladonna, duenna, madam, madame, 
demijohn, grandam. 

dammar, n., a resin used for making varnish. — 
Malay damar. 

damn, tr. v., to condemn ; intr. v., to say ‘damn’, 
to swear. — ME. damnen, fr. OF. damner ; damp - 
ner (F. damner ), fr. L. damndre , ‘to injure, cause 
loss, condemn’, fr. damnum, ‘harm, loss’, which 
stands for *dap-nom and orig. meant ‘expendi- 
ture’, and is rel. to daps, ‘sacrificial feast, ban- 
quet’, and cogn, with Gk. Sarcdvr), ‘cost, expen- 
diture’, SdTTTetv, ‘to devour’, OI. dapayate, ‘he 
shares’, and prob. also with Toch. A tap-, ‘to 
eat’. All these words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base 
*dap-, a -p-enlargement of I.-E. base *da -, 
*dai-, *d (- , *d £ -, ‘to cut off, separate, divide, 
distribute’, whence OI. ddti, dyati, ‘cuts, sepa- 
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rates, divides’, da-yate, ‘divides’, Gk. Sodetxffat, 
‘to divide, distribute; to feed on’, Sallow, ‘god, 
goddess’, lit. ‘divider, distributor (of men’s 
destinies)’. See demon and cp. damage, condemn, 
indemnify. Cp. also the first element in dapifer. 
Derivatives: damn , n., damnable (q.v.), dam- 
nation (q.v.), damnatory (q.v.), damn-ed , adj., 
damn-er, n., damn-ing , adj., damn-ing-ly, adv., 
damn-ing-ness , n. 

damnable, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. damnabilis , 
‘worthy of condemnation, damnable’, fr. dam- 
ndre. See damn and -able. 

Derivatives: damnabil-ity , n., damnable-ness , n., 
damnabl-y, adv. 

damnation, n., condemnation. — OF. (= F.), fr. 
L. damnationem, acc. of damnation ‘condem- 
nation’, fr. damnatus , pp. of damndre . See damn 
and -ation and cp. condemnation, 
damnatory, adj , condemnatory. — L. damnato- 
rius, fr. damnatus, pp. of damndre . See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ory and cp. condemnatory, 
damnify, tr. v., to cause damage. — OF. dam- 
nifier, fr. Late L. damnificdre , fr. L. damnificus , 
‘injurious, hurtful’, which is compounded of 
damnum , ‘harm, loss’, and - ftcare , fr. facere, ‘to 
make do’. See damn and -fy and cp. indemnify. 
Derivative: daminific-ation , n. 

Damocles, n., a courtier of Dionysius I, tyrant of 
Syracuse. — Dor. Gk. AapoxX7j<;, corresponding 
to Ion. Ay)(jloxX 7)<;. The name lit. means ‘fame of 
the people’, and is compounded of S7}po<; (Dor. 
8ap.o<;), ‘people’, and xX£o<; (Dor. xXefoc;), ‘fame’ 
(see demos and loud). — Sword of Damocles is 
used to denote an imminent danger, in allusion 
to the banquet at which Dionysius seated Da- 
mocles so that a sword was suspended over his 
head by a single hair. 

damoiseau, n., a young nobleman who has not 
yet been made a knight. — OF., fr. earlier da- 
moisel, fr. VL. *dominicellus, dimin. of L. do- 
minus, ‘lord’. See damsel and words there re- 
ferred to. 

damosel, n. — An archaic var. of damsel, 
damourite, n., hydromica (mineral.) — Named 
after the French chemist A. Damour( 1808-1902). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
damp, n. — MDu. (= Du.), ‘vapor’, rel. to Dan. 
damp, OHG., MHG. damph , tamph , G. Damp f, 
of s.m,, ON. dampi, ‘dust’, and in gradational 
relationship to MHG. dimpfen, ‘to smoke’, OE. 
dimme , dim , ‘dark, obscure’. See dim and cp. 
dump, ‘sadness’. Cp. also dank. 

Derivatives: damp, adj. and tr. v., damp-en , tr. 
and intr. v., damp-er , n., damp-ish, adj., damp-ly, 
adv., damp-ness , n. 

damsel, n., a girl. — ME. dameise/e, fr. OF. da- 
meiseie , damoiselle , ‘a woman of noble birth’ 
(whence F. demoiselle , ‘young lady’), fr. VL. 
*dominicella , dimin. of L. domina, ‘mistress’ 
(see dame), fem. of dominus , ‘master, lord’. See 
dominus, dome, ‘building’, and cp. damoiseau, 
demoiselle, doncella, donzella, mademoiselle. For 
the ending see suff. -el. 

damson, n., a small, purple plum. — ME. dama - 
sin ( plumme ), prop, ‘(plum) of Damascus’. Cp. 
L. Damascena pruna , ‘plums of Damascus’, and 
see damascene, n. 

Dan, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible: a) son of 
Jacob and Bilhah; b) the tribe descended from 
him. — Heb. Dan, lit. ‘he who judges’, rel. to 
Heb. din, ‘to judge’, Aram, dun, din , Syr. din, 
Ugar. dn, Akkad, danu , of s.m., Heb. and Aram. 
din, ‘judgment’, dayyAn , Akkad, dayanu, ‘judge’, 
Aram. m t dhind h , ‘district, province’ (whence 
Heb. m*dhind k , Syr. m e dhittd, of s.m., Arab, ma- 
dtna n , ‘city’), orig. ‘district of jurisdiction’, Heb. 
madhdn , ‘strife, contention’. Cp. Daniel, Dinah. 
Cp. also DanaUs. 

Dan, n., a title of honor equivalent to Master. — 
OF. dan , fr. L. dominus , ‘lord, master’. F. dom 
(an ecclesiastic title) also derives fr. L. dominus 
(through the medium of It. don, short form of 
donno). See dominus, dome, ‘building’, and cp. 
Dom, domine, dominie, domino, donna. 

Danae, n., daughter of Acrisius and mother of 
Perseus ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Aavdb;, 
lit. prob. meaning ‘she who judges’, and rel. to 
Aocvaii;. See DanaQs. 



Danaid, n., one of the Danaides. — See Danaides. 
Danaidean, adj., pertaining to the Danaides. — 
Formed fr, Danaides with suff. -an. 

Danaides, Danaids, n. pi., the fifty daughters of 
Danaus, king of Argos, who — with the ex- 
ception of Hypermnestra— killed their hus- 
bands, at their father’s command. For this 
crime they were condemned to draw water per- 
petually with vessels that had no bottoms 
(Greek mythol.) — L. Danaides, fr. Gk . AavatSe?. 
‘daughters of Danaus’, fr. Aava6<; ‘Danaus’. 
See DanaQs. 

danaite, n., a cobaltic arsenopyrite (mineral.) — 
Named after the chemist J. Freeman Dana , of 
Boston (died in 1827). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

danalite, n., a reddish mineral. — Named after 
the American mineralogist James Dwight Dana 
(1813-95). For the ending see combining form 
-lite. 

DanaQs, n., a king of Argos, who commanded his 
fifty daughters, the Danaides, to murder their 
husbands on the wedding night ( Greek mythol.) 
— L. Danaus, fr. Gk. Aava6<; (whence the pi. 
Aavaol, ‘the Damans’, i.e. ‘descendants or sub- 
jects of Danaus’, whence ‘the Greeks’, in gen- 
eral), which prob. derives fr. Heb.-Phoen. Dan, 
and lit. means ‘one who judges’; see Dan, PN., 
and cp. Danae, Danaides. This etymol. is cor- 
roborated by the fact that the myth of Belus 
and the Danaides “records the early arrival in 
Greece of Helladic colonists from Palestine” 
(quoted from Robert Graves, ‘The Greek 
Myths’, I, p.203, Penguin Books). For other 
Greek mythological names of Hebrew origin 
cp. Cadmus, Niobe. — According to Kretsch- 
mer, Glotta 24, 15 ff., the Danaans are identical 
with the men of Tanaus , king of the Scythians, 
who allegedly came to Argos in the 15th cent. 
B.C.E. and became blended with the Greeks. 
Kretschmer also assumes that there is a relation- 
ship between Tanaus and the river names Tanais 
and L. Danubius (whence F. and E. Danube), 
and Ddnu-, name of an Indo-Iranian people. 
See Frisk, GEW., I, p. 347 s.v. Aavaot and cp. 
Albert Camoy, Dictionnaire 6tymologique de 
la mythologie gr6co-romaine, p.42 s.v. *Da- 
naos. — Cp. Danae, Danaides. 
dance, intr. and tr. v. — ME. dancen, dauncen, 
fr. OF. dancer (F. danser ), prob, borrowed fr. 
Frankish *dintjan, ‘to move to and fro’, which 
is rel. to Du. deinzen; cp. danseuse. Cp. It. dan- 
zare , OProvenc. dansar, Sp. danzar, Port, dan- 
par, Du. dansen, G. tanzen, ‘to dance’, which 
derive fr. OF. dander. 

Derivatives: danc-er , n., danc-er-ess, n., danc- 
ing, n. 

dance, n. — ME. daunce , fr. OF. dance, fr. dan- 
der. See dance, v. 

dancetty, dancette, adj., indented (her.) — Fr. F. 
danche, ‘indented’, pp. of dancher, fr. OF. den- 
chier , fr. VL. *dentiare, ‘to provide with teeth’, 
fr. L. dens, gen. dentis, ‘tooth’. See denti-. 
dandelion, n,, a weed with yellow flowers. — F. 
dent de lion , ‘lion’s tooth’, fr. L. dentem, acc. of 
dens , ‘tooth’, de, ‘from, away from’, and lednem , 
acc. of led, ‘lion’; see denti-, de- and lion. The 
plant was so called from its indented leaves. Cp. 
Leontodon. 

dander, intr. v., to stroll, wander about. — Cp. 

dandle. 

dander, n., temper, anger. — Of uncertain origin, 
dandiacal, adj., resembling a dandy. — Formed 
fr. dandy on analogy of hypochondriacal and 
other adjectives ending in -iacal. 

Dandie Dinmont terrier, n. — Named after Dandy 
Dinmont, a farmer in Scott’s Guy Mannering, 
who possessed a special breed of terriers, 
dandify, tr. v., to cause to resemble a dandy; to 
dress up. — Compounded of dandy and -fy. 
Derivative: dandific-ation, n. 
dandle, tr. and intr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
It .‘dondolare, ‘to dandle, swing’, which is also 
imitative, and F. dandiner , of s.m., which derives 
fr. OF. dandin , ‘small bell’, a word of imitative 
origin. 

Derivative: dandl-er , n. 

dandruff, dandriff, n. — The first element of this 



compound is of uncertain origin. The second 
derives fr. ON. hrufa , ‘scab’, which is rel. to. 
OHG. hruf, ruf, G. Rufe, MDu. rove, of s.m., 
ON. hrjufr, OE, hreof, ‘rough, scabby, leprous’, 
and cogn. with W. crawen, ‘crust’, Lith. krau- 
pus , ‘rough’, Lett, kraupa , ‘scab’. 

Derivative: dandruff-y , adj. 
dandy, n., a fop. — Fr. Dandy , a var. of St. An- 
drews. The name Andrews ult. derives fr. the 
Greek PN. ’AvSpsai;, which is rel. to avSpeitx;, 
‘manly’, both being derivatives of dvy]p, gen. 
dvSpos, ‘man’. See andro-. 

Derivatives: dandy , adj , and the hybrids dandy- 
ish, adj., dandy-ism, n. 

dandy, dandi, n., 1) a boatman; 2) a hammock 
(Anglo-Ind.) — Hind, dandi, dandi , fr. dand, 
dand, ‘staff, stick, wand, oar’, fr. Of. dandak, 
of s.m., which is of uncertain etymology, 
dandy, dandi, n., a Sivaitic mendicant. — Of the 
same origin as prec. word; so called from the 
small wand carried by him. 
dandy, n. — Corruption of dengue. 

Dane, n., a native of Denmark. — ME. Dan , fr. 
ON. Danir (pi.), lit. ‘Lowlanders’, which is rel. 
to MLG. denne, ‘lowland, wooded vale, den’, 
OE. denn , ‘lair of a wild beast, den’. See den. 
For sense development cp. Pole. 

Derivatives: Dan-isk, adj. and n. 

Danegeld, n., an annual land tax (English hist.) — 
ME., lit. ‘tribute paid to the Danes’, fr. Dane, 
gen. pi. of Dan, ‘Dane’, and geld, ‘payment, tri- 
bute’, fr. OE. gield , of s.m. See Dane and yield. 
Danelaw, also Danelagh, n., Danish law prevail- 
ing in the northeastern part of England held 
by the Danes during the Danish Conquest. — 
OE. Dena lagu , ‘Danes’ law’. See Dane and law. 
danger, n. — ME. danger, ‘power, difficulty, re- 
sistance, jurisdiction’, fr. OF. danger, ‘power, 
domination’ (whence F. danger, ‘danger’), fr. 
VL. *dominidrium, ‘power’, which derives fr. 
dominus, ‘master, lord’. The change of L. o to a 
in OF. danger is due to the influence of L, dam- 
num, ‘damage’. See dominate and dome, ‘build- 
ing’, and cp. dominion, dungeon. 

Derivatives: danger-ous, adj., danger-ous-ly , 
adv., danger-ous-ness, n. 

dangle, intr. v., to hang loosely. — Of Scand. ori- 
gin, Cp. Dan. dangle , Swed. dang la, ‘to swing 
about, dangle’, which stand in gradational re- 
lationship to Dan dingle, Swed. and Norw. 
dingla , of s.m. Cp. also adangle. 

Derivatives: dangle , n., dangl-er, n., dangl-ing, 
adj., dangl-ing-ly , adv. 

Daniel, masc. PN., the hero of the Book of Da- 
niel (Bible). — Heb. DanVil , lit. ‘God is my 
judge’, rel. to Akkad. Danilu. For the first ele- 
ment see Dan, PN., for the second see El. 
dank, adj., moist, damp. — ME. danke, of Scand. 
origin; cp. Swed. dank, ‘moist place’, ddnka, 
‘to moisten’, which are rel. to OS. dunkar, 
OFris. diunk , ‘dark’, ON. dokkr, Du. donker, 
OHG. tunkal, dunkal, MHG. tunkel, G. dunkel, 
of s.m., and to OHG., MHG. damph , MDu., 
Du. damp, ‘vapbr’. See damp. 

Derivatives: dank-ish, adj., dank-ish-ness , n., 
dank-ly, adv., dank-ness, n. 
danseuse, n., a female dancer. — F., fem. of dan- 
seur, ‘dancer’, fr. danser , ‘to dance’. See dance, v. 
danta, n., a tapir. — Sp. and Port, danta, ‘tapir’, 
fr. Sp. de anta , short for pie! de anta, ‘(of) 
buckskin’, fr. de, ‘of, from’, and anta, ‘elk, tapir, 
buckskin’, fr. Arab, lamt, ‘antelope’, the / of 
which was mistaken for the article and conse- 
quently dropped. 

Dantesque, adj., resembling Dante or his style. — 
Formed with suff. -esque from the name of the 
poet Dante (1265-1321). 

Danthonia, n., a genus of plants, the wild oat 
grass (bot.) — ModL., named after the French 
botanist Etienne Danthoine. For the ending see 
suff. -ia. 

dap, intr. and tr. v., to fish by allowing the bait 
to dip into the water. — Prob. of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. dab, ‘to strike gently’. 

Derivative: dap, n. 

Daphne, n., a nymph (who was turned into a 
laurel) (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Aacpvrj, fr. 
8a<pviq, ‘laurel’. See next word and cp. Daphnis. 
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Daphne, n., a genus of plants of the mezereon 
family ( bot .) — Gk. 8aqw;, ‘laurel’, rel. to Per- 
gamene Xa<pvi}, Thessalian Sai^va, of s.m. ; bor- 
rowed — together with L. laurus , laurel’ — from 
a language of Asia Minor. Cp. prec. word and 
laurel. Cp. also Daucus. 

Daphnean, adj pertaining to Daphne. — Formed 
fr. Daphne with suff. -an. 

Daphnis, n., a shepherd in Sicily, the inventor of 
pastoral songs ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 
Adcqm;, which is rel. to 8a<pvi;, ‘bay berry’, fr. 
SatpvT), ‘laurel’. See Daphne, 
dapifer, n., a servant waiting at table. — L., ‘a 
bringer of meat’, compounded of daps , gen. 
dapis, ‘sacrificial feast, banquet’, lit. ‘expense’, 
and fero,ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. The first element 
is rel. to L. damnum (for *dap-nom), ‘harm, 
loss’, orig. ‘expenditure’, and cogn. with Gk. 
SaTravY}, ‘cost, expenditure’. See damn. For the 
second element in dapifer see -fer. 
dapper, adj., neat; smart. — ME. daper , ‘agile, 
strong’, fr. MDu. (= Du.) dapper , ‘strong, 
valiant, brave’, which is rel. to ON. dapr, ‘de- 
jected, sad’, Dan. tapper, ‘brave’, OHG. tapfar , 
‘heavy, weighty’, MHG. tapfer, dapfer, ‘thick, 
weighty’, Late MHG. and G. tapfer , ‘brave’, fr. 
I.-E. base *dheb-, ‘thick, heavy, strong’, whence 
also Toch. A tdppo, ‘worth, force’, OSlav. dobru, 
Russ, dobry j, dobry , Czech and Slovak dobry, 
‘good’, OSlav. debelu, ‘thick’, dial. Russ, debolyj , 
‘strong, powerful’, OPruss. debikan, large, great’. 
Derivatives: dapper -ly, adv. dapper-ness , n. 
dapple, n., a spot on the skin of an animal. — 
Prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. depill , ‘a spot, 
dot, a dog with spots above the eyes’. 
Derivatives: dapple , adj. and tr. and intr. v., 
dappl-ed, adj. 

dapple-gray, dapple-grey, adj. — A blend of 
apple-gray and dapple. 

darbies, n. pi., handcuffs (slang), — Prob. short- 
ened fr. Father Darby's bands , in which phrase 
Darby (prop, phonetic spelling of Derby) refers 
to a usurer of this name. 

Darby and Joan, an old, happy married couple. 
— First referred to in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of 1735, V. 153- 

dare, intr. and tr. v. — ME. dar, ‘1 dare’ (in the 
past tense dorste , durste), fr. OE. ic dearr, ‘I 
dare’ (in the past tense dorste ), rel. to OHG. tar, 
‘I dare’, Goth, ga-daursan , ‘to dare’, preterite 
ga-dars , ‘dared’, fr. I.-E. base *dhars *dhers - , 
‘to dare, be courageous’, whence also OI. 
dhdrsati , ‘dares’, dhpsuh, ‘courageous’, Avestic 
darshi -, darshita -, ‘bold’, Gk. &apoo;, &paoo;, 
Att. &dtppo;, ‘courage, audacity’, &apoo;, &pa ou;, 
‘bold, audacious’, flapoeiv, Att. $appelv, ‘to be, 
bold’, Lith. dr%su, dr(stu, dr[sti, ‘to dare’, drqsus, 
‘courageous’, and possibly also L. in-festus, 
‘disturbed, molested, infested, unquiet’, and 
Toch. B tsir, A tsrafi, ‘strong, powerful’. Cp. 
thersitical, thrasonical, infest, manifest. 
Derivatives: dare, n., dar-ing , n. and adj., dar- 
ing -ly, adv. 

dargah, also durgah, n., the shrine of a Moham- 
medan saint in India. — Hind, dargah, fr. Pers. 
dargah, lit. ‘royal gate’. Pers. dar , ‘door, gate’, 
is rel. to Avestic dvaHm (acc. sing.) ,‘gate, 
court’, OPers. duvarayd ‘at the door’, and to 
OI. dvdrah, ‘door’. See door and cp. the first 
element in durbar and in durwaun. 
daric, n., an ancient Persian gold coin. — Fr. Gk. 
Aapeixo;, also written Aapixo;, Aapt/o;, fr. 
Aapeto;, ‘Darius’, hence lit. meaning ‘of, or 
pertaining to, Darius’. See next word and -ic. 
Darius, masc. PN. — L. Darius, fr. Gk. AapeTo;, 
fr. OPers. Darayava(h)ush (whence also Heb. 
Darydwesh), a compound lit. meaning ‘he who 
holds firm the good’. The first element of this 
compound derives from the stem of OPers. 
ddrayamiy , ‘I hold’, fr. I.-E. base *dher(e)~, ‘to 
hold’; see firm, adj., and cp. the second element 
in aumildar and in words there referred to. The 
second element in OPers. Daraya-va(h)ush 
means ‘the good’, and is related to Avestic 
vahhu, vohu, OI. vasuh , ‘good’. Cp. prec. word, 
dark, adj. — ME. deork , derk, darke, fr. OE. 
deorc, rel. to OHG. tarchanjan, ‘to hide, con- 
ceal’, MHG. terken, ‘to make dark, soil’, and 



cogn. with Lith. darga, ‘rainy weather’, and 
prob. also with OIr. derg , ‘red’. 

Derivatives: dark, n., dark-en , tr. and intr. v., 
dark-en-er, n., dark-en-ing, n., dark-ish , adj., 
dark-ish-ness, n., dark-ly , adv., dark-ness , n., 
dark-some, adj., dark-some-ness, n. 
darkle, intr, v., 1) to appear dark; 2) to grow dark; 
tr. v., to obscure. — Back formation fr. dark- 
ling, which was mistaken for a pres. part, 
darkling, adv., in the dark. — Formed fr. dark 
with suff. -ling. Cp. darkle. 

Derivative: darkling , adj. 
darky, darkey, n., a Negro ( colloq .) — Formed 
fr. dark with suff. -y, 

darling, n'. and adj. — ME. derling , fr. OE. deor- 
ling , formed fr. deore, ‘dear’, with suff. -ling. 
See dear and -ling. 

Derivatives: darling-ly, adv., darling-ness , n. 
darn, tr. v. — From earlier dern, fr. dial. F. der- 
ner, darner, ‘to patch’ , fr. OF. derne, ‘a piece’, 
fr. Bret, darn, of s.m. (whence F. darne, ‘a slice of 
fish’), fr. I.-E. base *dere *der -, ‘to tear, divide, 
flay’, whence also OI. dfndti, ‘cleaves, bursts’, 
Gk. 8£petv, ‘to flay’, 86pp.a, 8opa, ‘skin’, 8apai;, 
‘tearing, flaying, separation’, OE. teran , ‘to 
tear’. See tear, ‘to rend’, and cp. derma, dartars. 
Derivatives: darn, n., darn-er, n., darn-ing, n. 
darn, tr. v. — Euphemism for damn, 
darnel, n., a poisonous weed; called also rye 
grass. — ME. dernel, darnel, fr. dial. F. darnelle , 
a word compounded of an unknown first ele- 
ment and OF. nee lie (F. nielle), ‘cockle’ , fr. VL. 
nigella , ‘a black-seeded plant’, prop. fern, of L. 
nigellus , ‘blackish’, fr. niger, ‘black’. See Negro 
and cp. niello. 

daroga, darogha, n., governor (Anglo-Ind.) — 
Hind, daroghah, fr. Pers. ddroghah , ‘super- 
intendant’; which is prob. of Mongolian origin, 
darrein, adj., last (law). — OF. darrein , derrain, 
fr. earlier dererain , fr. VL. *deretranus, fr. L. 
deretro, ‘from behind’ (whence also F. derriere, 
‘behind’), fr. de, ‘from, away from’, and retro, 
‘back’. See de- and retro- and cp. dernier 
ressort. 

darshana, n., any of the six schools of Hindu phi- 
losophy. — OI. darsanab, lit. ‘demonstration’, 
rel. to dadarsa , ‘I have seen’, dps-, ‘sight, view’, 
dfsya-, ‘visible’, fr. I.-E. base *derk~, *dpk-, ‘to 
see, look at’, whence also Gk. 8£pxeo$ai, ‘to 
look at’, Spaxtov, ‘dragon’, lit. ‘the sharp-sighted 
one’. See dragon and cp. words there referred to. 
darso, n., a hybrid grain sorghum. — Formed 
from the initials of dwarf, red and sorghum. 
dart, n., a pointed weapon. — ME. dart, fr. OF. 
dart, dard (F. dard), fr. Frankish *darop, ‘dart’, 
which is rel. to OE. darop, OHG. tart, ON. dar- 
rapr, ‘dart’. OProven?. dart is of the same origin 
as OF. dart. It. and Sp. dardo are OProvenQ. 
loan words. 

Derivatives: dart , intr. and tr. v., darter (q.v.), 
dart-ing, adj., dart-ing-ly, adv., dart-ing-ness , n. 
dartars, n., a kind of mange affecting esp. the 
chin of lambs. — F. dartre, ‘eruption of the 
skin, blotch, herpes, tetter’, fr. Gaulish L. der- 
bita, ‘tetter’, which is rel. to W. darwyden, 
MBret. daroueden , ModBret. dervoeden, of 
s.m. See tetter and cp. dartre. Cp. also darn, 
darter, n., 1) one who, or that which, darts; 2) the 
name of various fishes. — Formed from the verb 
dart (see dart, n.) with agential suff. -er. 
dartle, intr. v. — Formed from the verb dart (see 
dart, n.) with freq. suff. -!e. 
dartos, n., the contractile layer beneath the skin 
of the scrotum (anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
8 apxo;, ‘flayed’, in anatomy: ‘separated by 
avulsion’ [first used by Rufus (cca. 100 C.E.) 
for a tunica surrounding the testicles] . Gk. Sapxo; 
is verbal adj. of 86petv, ‘to flay’, in anatomy: 
‘to separate by avulsion’; which is cogn. with 
Goth, dis-tairan , OE. teran, ‘to tear’. See tear, 
‘to rend’, and cp. darn, dartars, derma. 
Derivatives: darto-ic, dart-oid, adjs. 
dartre, n., a name for various skin diseases. — 
F. See dartars. 

dartrous, adj., pertaining to dartre. — A hybrid 
coined fr. dartre and -ous, a suff. of Latin origin, 
darwan, n. — See durwaun. 

Darwinian, adj., pertaining to Charles Robert 



Darwin (1809-82) or his theories. For the ending 
see suff. -ian. 

Darwinism, n., the theory of the origin of species 
propounded by Charles Robert Darwin. — See 
prec. word and -ism. 

darzee, n., a tailor. — Hind, darzi, ‘tailor’. See 
Druse. 

dash, tr. and intr. v. — ME. dasshen, of Scand. 
origin. Cp. Swed. daska , Dan. daske, ‘to beat, 
strike’, Swed., Dan. dask, ‘a blow’. 

Derivatives: dash, n., dash-er, n., dash-ing , adj., 
dash-ing-ly, adv., dash-y, adj. 

Dashahara, n., the ‘ten days festival’ (Hindu reli- 
gion). — OI. ddsahara , lit. ‘that which takes away 
ten (sins)’, fr. ddsa, ‘ten’, and hard, fern, of hara , . 
‘that which takes away’, from the stem of hdrati, 
‘brings, carries, takes away, robs’. OI. ddsa is 
cogn. with Gk. 8£xa, L. decern, Goth, taihun, 
OE. tien, ten , ‘ten’ ; see ten. OI. hdrati derives 
fr. I.-E. base *gher -, ‘to seize, take’, whence also 
Gk. xelp, ‘hand’ ; see chiro- and cp. the second 
element in vihara. 

dasi, n., a female slave; a concubine (Hinduism). 
— Hind., fr. OI. ddsi-, ‘female slave’, which is 
rel. to ddsah, ‘demon, enemy, barbarian, slave, 
servant’, and prob. also to dasyubt, ‘demon, 
enemy of the gods, barbarian’, dasydh, ‘bon- 
dage, servitude’. Cp. the second element in 
devadasi. 

Dasiphora, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Rosaceae (bot.) — ModL., irregularly formed fr. 
Gk. Saou;, ‘thick with hair, hairy, bushy’, and 
-<p8po;, ‘bearing’, which is rel. to (p£peiv, ‘to 
bear’. See dasy- and -phore. The exact form of 
the word should have been Dasyphora. 

dastard, n., a coward. — ME., prob. formed 
with the pejorative suff. -ard fr. dost, which is 
equivalent to dased, pp. of dasen, ‘to daze’. See 
daze and cp. ON. daestr, ‘out of breath, 
exhausted’. 

Derivatives: dastard-ly, adj., dastard-li-ness, n. 

dasy-, combining form meaning ‘thick, hairy, 
rough’. — Gk. 8aoo-, fr. Saau;, ‘thick with hair, 
hairy, bushy, thick, dense, rough’ ; which stands 
for *dysus and is cogn. with L. densus , ‘crowd- 
ed, dense’. See dense and cp. the first element 
in Dasiphora. 

Dasylirion, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of dasy- and Gk. 
Xetptov, ‘lily’. See lily and cp. words there 
referred to. 

dasymeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
density of gases. — Compounded of dasy- and 
Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm*. 

Dasypus, n., a genus of armadillos (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 8aou7tou;, ‘a hare’, lit. ‘the 
hairy-footed animal’, fr. dasy- and 7roo;, gen. 
71086;, ‘foot’. See dasy- and -pod. 

Dasystephana, n., a genus of plants of the gentian 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of dasy- 
and Gk. cxeqxxvo;, ‘crown’. See Stephanos. 

dasyure, n., any of small marsupial mammals of 
Australia. — Compounded of dasy- and Gk. 
oup&, ‘tail’. See uro-, ‘tail-’. 

data, n. — PI. of datum (q.v.) 

date, n., a given point of time. — ME., fr. OF. 

( = F.) date , fr. ML. data (scil. littera ) (whence 
also It., Proven^., Sp. data), lit. ‘(letter) given’, 
prop. fern. pp. of L. dare, ‘to give’. This term 
derived fr. L. datum (neut. pp. of dare), the first 
word used in letters to indicate the place and 
time of writing as e.g. datum Romae pridie 
Kalendas Maids , ‘given (i.e. written) at Rome 
on the last day of April’. L. dare is rel. to dos, 
‘marriage portion, dowry’, dd-num , ‘gift’, ddnd, 
donare, ‘to give as a present’, fr. I.-E. base *dd-, 
*d e -, ‘to give’, whence also OI. dd-dd-ti, ‘gives’, 
Avestic dadaiti, of s.m., OI. dd-tar-, da-tar-, 
‘giver’, dd-tram , ‘gift’, Gk. 8L-8co-pu, ‘I give’, 
Sio-Top, Sco-xirjp, So-x^p, ‘giver’, 8co-pov, 80- 
t tvr\, 8co<;, ‘gift’, 86-01;, ‘a giving; gift’, 8o-xo; 
(verbal adj. of 8i-8a>-|JLi), ‘given’, OSlav. dati, ‘to 
give’, da-ru, ‘gift’, da-ni, ‘tax’, dami, ‘I shall give’, 
Lith. duomi , ‘I give’, OPruss. dost, ‘giveV, Arm. 
ta-m, ‘I give’, tu-r, ‘gift’, Alb. Sa-ss, ‘I gave’. 
Cp. add, addendum, anecdote, antedate, anti- 
dote, apodosis, condone, dado, dation, dative, 
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die, ‘cube’, donation and words there referred 
to, dose, dosimeter, dosology, dot, ‘marriage 
portion’, dower, dowry, edit, irredenta, post- 
date, reddendum, reddition, render, rendition, 
sacerdotal, subdititious, surrender, tradition, 
traitor, treason. Cp. also mandate, command, 
commend, countermand, demand. Cp. also the 
second element in vend. 

Derivatives: date , tr. and intr. v., dat-able r adj., 
dai-er, n., dat-ing , n. 

date, n., fruit of the palm tree. — OF. date (F. 
datteX fr. OProvenc. datil (or fr. It. dattero), fr. 
L. dactylus , fr. Gk. SocxtuXo?, ‘date’, which is 
of Sem. origin. Cp. Heb. deqel, Aram, diqld, 
Syr. deqld , Arab, daqal, ‘date palm’, and Heb. 
Diqld h , name of a region in Arabia, rich in date 
palms (see Gen. 10:27 and I Chron. 1:21). The 
form of Gk. 8(£xtuXo<;, ‘date’, was influenced 
by a folk-etymological association with Saxru- 
Xo ‘finger’, suggested by the fingerlike shape 
of the date. 

dation, n., the act of giving (law). — L. datid, 
gen. -dnis, ‘a giving’, fr. datus , pp. of dare, ‘to 
give’. See date, ‘point of time’, and -ion. 
Datisca, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., of 
unknown origin. 

dative, adj. and n. — L. dativus (casus), loan 
translation of Gk. Sotixt] (tutwou;), ‘the dative 
case’; fr. dativus , ‘pertaining to the act of 
giving’, fr. datus, pp. of dare , ‘to give’. See date, 
‘point of time’, and -ive. 

Derivatives: dativ-al , adj., dative-ly, adv. 
datoiite, n., a translucent calcium borosilicate 
(mineral.) — Formed from the stem of Gk. 
SaTcto^ai, ‘to cut in two, divide, distribute’, 
and Xlflos, ‘stone’. Gk. SotTEta^ai prob. derives 
fr. I.-E. base *d e -t~, a -^-enlargement of base 
*dai-, *dl -, *d*-, ‘to cut off, separate, divide, 
distribute’, whence OI. ddti, dyati , ‘cuts, sepa- 
rates, divides’, da-yate, ‘divides’, Gk. SodeaOm, 
‘to divide, distribute; to feed on’, Satfiwv, ‘god, 
goddess’, lit. ‘divider, distributor (of men’s 
destinies)’. See demon and -lite. 
datum, n., something given or assumed. — L. 
datum, neut. pp. of dare , ‘to give’. See date, 
‘point of time’, and cp. data. 

Datura, n., a genus of plants of the potato family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Hind, dhatura , fr. OI. dhat- 
turah , dhusturah, ‘thorn apple’, which is cogn. 
with the second element in OE. dweorge-dwostle , 
‘penny royal’, and possibly also with L. festuca , 
‘stalk, stem, straw’. See festuca. 
daub, tr. and intr. v. — ME. dauben, fr. OF. 
(= F.) dauber, ‘to plaster’, fr. L. dealbare, ‘to 
whiten, whitewash, plaster’, fr. de- and albare, 
‘to whiten’, fr. albus, ‘white’. See alb. 
Derivatives: daub, n., daub-er , n., daub-ery , n., 
daub-ing, n., daubster, n., daub-y, adj. 
dauberite, n., basic uranium sulfate (mineral.) — 
Named after H. Dauber, who analyzed it. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
daubreeite, daubreite, n., a hydrous bismuth oxy- 
chloride (mineral.) — Named after the French 
mineralogist Gabriel-Auguste Daubree (1814- 
96). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
daubreelite, n., a chromium iron sulfide (mineral.) 
— Named after Daubree. See prec. word and 
the combining form -lite. 

Daucus, n., a genus of plants, the carrot (bot.) — 
L. daucus, daucum, fr. Gk. Sauxoq, Sauxov, ‘a 
kind of parsnip’, which is rel. to Thessalian Gk. 
8ao x va > Gk. Sacpvyj, ‘laurel’. See Daphne, 
daughter, n. — ME doghter , dohter , fr. OE. doh- 
tor , dohter , rel. to OS. dohtar , ON. dottir, 
OFris., Du. dockter, OHG., MHG. tohter , G. 
Tochter , Goth, dauhtar , ‘daughter’, and cogn. 
with OI. duhitd , Avestic dugeda-,duydar - , Toch. 
A ckacar , B tkacer, Arm. dustr, Gk. Duyar^p, 
OSlav. dusti, OPruss. duckti , Lith. dukte, 
‘daughter’. 

Derivatives: daughter-hood, n., daughter-ly, adj., 
daughter-li-ness, n. 

daunt, tr. v. — ME. daunten, fr. OF. danter , don - 
ter (F. dompter), fr. L. domitdre, ‘to tame, sub- 
due’, freq. of domare (pp. domitus), ‘to tame, 
subdue, vanquish, conquer’, lit. ‘to accustom 
to the house’, fr. domus, ‘house’. See dome, 
‘building’, and cp. indomitable. Cp. also tame. 



Derivatives: daunt-er , n., daunt-ing, adj., daunt- 
ing-ly , adv., daunt- ing-ness, n., dauntless (q.v.). 
dauntless, adj. — Formed fr. the ME. noun daunt, 
fr. daunten (see daunt) with suff. -less; first used 
by Shakespeare. 

Derivatives: daunt less-ly, adv., dauntless-ness, n. 
dauphin, n., the title of the eldest son of the king 
of France. — F., lit. ‘dolphin’, translation of 
L. Delphinus , lit. ‘dolphin’, orig. a name borne 
by Guigo IV, count of Vienne (died in 1 142) 
and by his successors. The name Delphinus was 
chosen in allusion to the three dolphins repre- 
sented in the coat of arms of the lords above 
mentioned. Hence the province owned by them 
came to be known as Delphinatus in Latin 
(whence F. Dauphine). See dolphin, 
dauphine, n., a dauphiness. — F. dauphine , fern, 
of dauphin. See dauphin. 

dauphiness, n., the wife of a dauphin. — Formed 
fr. dauphin with suff. -ess. 
davenport, n., a kind of writing desk. — So called 
from the name of its first maker. 

David, masc. PN. ; in the Bible, the second king 
of Israel and Judah, the writer of the Psalms. 
— Heb. Ddwtdh, lit. ‘beloved, friend’, rel. to dddh, 
‘beloved, unde’, and to dudha'im, ‘mandrake’, 
prop, ‘love-exciting (plant)’. Cp. dudaim. 
daviesite, n., a lead oxychloride (mineral.) — 
Named after Thomas Davies , of the Minera- 
logical Dept, of the British Museum (1837-91). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
davit, n., a projecting piece of vessel for suspend- 
ing or lowering a boat. — OF. daviet, daviot 
(whence F. davier, with change of suff.), dimin. 
of the PN. David; so called in allusion to the 
slaying of Goliath. See David and cp. -et. 
davy, n., safety lamp. — Shortened fr. Davy lamp; 
named after its inventor, the English chemist 
Sir Humphrey Davy (1778-1829). 
davy, n. (slang). — Short for affidavit. 

Davy lamp. — See davy, ‘safety lamp’, 
daw, n., a kind of crow, a jackdaw. — ME. dawe, 
rel. to OHG. taha , MHG. take , also tahele, 
tale, tole (diminutives of tahe), G. Dohte ; cp. 
OPruss. doacke, ‘starling’, ML. tacula. It. tac- 
cola , ‘jackdaw’, which are German loan words, 
dawdle, intr. and tr. v., to waste (time). — Perhaps 
a var. of dial. E. daddle, ‘to walk unsteadily’. 
Derivatives: dawdl-er, n., dawdl-ing, n. 
dawk, dak, n., transport by relays of men and 
horses, mail (Anglo-Ind.) — Hind, dak, ‘post, 
mail’. 

dawn, intr. v. — ME. dawening, of Norse origin; 
cp. Swed. and Dan. dagning, ‘a dawning’, fr. 
dag, ‘day’. Cp. also OE. dagian, ‘to dawn’, fr. 
dxg , ‘day’, Du. dagen, ‘to dawn’, fr. dag, ‘day’, 
G. tagen, ‘to dawn’, fr. Tag, ‘day’, and see day. 
Derivatives: dawn, n., dawning ( q.v.) 
dawning, n. — ME. dawening. See prec. word 
and subst. -ing. 

dawsonite, n., a basic aluminum sodium carbo- 
nate (mineral.) — Named after the Canadian 
geologist Sir John William Dawson (1865- 
1951). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
day, n. — ME. dai, dei , fr. OE. dxg, rel. to 
ON. dagr, OS., Dan., Swed., dag, Goth, dags, 
OHG. tag, MHG. tac, G. Tag, ‘day’, orig. 
‘burning heat’, fr. I.-E. base *dheg w h- , *dhog w h-, 
‘to burn*, whence also OI. ddhati, ‘burns’, ni- 
daghab, ‘heat, summer’, Avestic dazaiti, ‘burns’, 
Toch. A tsdk-, B tsak-, ‘to bum’, tsak-, ‘to shine, 
glow’, L. foveo (for *dhog w heyd ), fovere, ‘to 
warm, keep warm', favilla (for * fo villa), ‘embers’. 
Gk. T^<ppa (for *dheg w hra), ‘ashes’, OPruss. 
dagis , ‘summer’, Lith. dagas , ‘burning, harvest’, 
daga, ‘harvest’, degu, digti, OSlav. zegg, zesti, 
‘to bum’. Alb. djek, ‘I bum’, MIr. daig (gen. 
dega), ‘fire, pain, disease’. CP- also Arm. dag, 
‘impressive’ (orig. sense prob. ‘fiery’), W. deifio, 
Bret, devi, ‘to burn’. L. dies, ‘day’, is not 
cognate. Cp. daisy, dawn, and the second ele- 
ment in landtag, Reichstag, Rigsdag, Riksdag. 
Cp. also favor, febrile, fever, foment, fomes, 
tephrite. 

daydream, n., a reverie. — Coined by John Dry- 
den (1631-1700). 

Derivatives: daydream , intr. v., daydream-er , n., 
daydrcam-y, adj. 



daze, tr. v. — ME. dasert, ‘to stupefy’, fr. ON. 
dasa in dasask, ‘to become weary’, lit. ’to 
weary oneself’ (sk being the ON. reflexive suff., 
cp. bask, busk), which is rel. to dasa, ‘to lie idle’, 
dasi, ‘an idle man’. Cp. dazzle, dastard. 
Derivatives: daze, n., daz-ed , adj., daz-ed-ly, 
adv., daz-ed-ness, n. 

dazzle, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. daze with 
freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: dazzle , n., dazzl-er, n., dazzl-ing - 
ly, adv. 

DDT, n., a very strong insecticide. — Formed from 
the initials of the chemical name <tfichloro-di- 
phenyl-frichloro-ethane. 
de, prep, meaning ‘from’. — See pref. de-. 
de-, pref. meaning: ]) down ; 2) away from; 3) ut- 
terly, completely; 4) the negation or reversal 
of the notion expressed in the primary word. — 
Fr. L. de, ‘from, away from, down from, out of, 
on account of, concerning, according to’, either 
directly or through the medium of OF. de-, F. 
de-. L. de derives fr. I.-E. *de, whence also OIr. 
di, de, OW. di, ModW. y, Co. the, ‘down from’, 
‘away from’. For derivatives of rel. I.-E. *de and 
*dd see to and cp. words there referred to. Cp. the 
first elemt in deteriorate, dupe and the second 
element in ci-devant, ibidem, tandem. — Some- 
times E. de - comes fr. F. de-, fr. OF. des-, 
fr. L. dis-; see dis-. 

deacon, n. — - ME. deken, diacne , fr. OE. diacon , fr. 
Late L. diaconus, fr. Gk. 8t<£xovo ‘servant, mi- 
nister of a church’, which is rel. to ey-xoveiv, ‘to 
be quick and active, to hasten’, a-xoverC, ‘with- 
out effort’, fr. Greco-L. base *ken-, ‘to toil, strive, 
exert oneself’, whence also L. conari, ‘to at- 
tempt, try, endeavour’. See conation and cp. 
diaconal and the second element in ratiocinate, 
larceny, tirocinium, vaticinate. 

Derivatives: the hybrid words deacon-ess, n., 
deacon-hood , n., deacon-ry, n., deacon-ship , n. 
dead, adj. — ME. dede, deade, deed, fr. OE. dead, 
‘dead’, rel. to OS. dod, Dan. dod, Swed. dod, 
OFris. dad, MDu. doot, Du. dood, OHG. tot , 
tod , MHG, tot, G. tot, ON. daudr, Goth, daups, 
‘dead’, fr. Teut. participial base *dau-pa, *dau- 
da, ‘dead’, formed with participial suff. -pa, - da 
(= I.-E. suff. - *to ), fr. Teut. base *dau~, ‘to die’, 
which corresponds to I.-E. base *dkew~, *dheu -, 
*dhow~, *dhou- , ‘to pine away, die'. Fr. *dhwei - 
an enlargement of this base, derive Arm. di, 
‘dead body, corpse’, OIr. dith, ‘end, death’, 
OSlav. daviti, Russ, davit', ‘to choke, suffocate’. 
Cp. death, die, dwindle. Cp. also funeral. For 
the formation of Teut. adjectives from past 
participles cp. cold, loud, old, sad. 

Derivatives: dead, adv. and n., dead-en, tr. and 
intr. v., dead-en-er , n., dead-en-ing, n., deadly 
(q.v.), dead-ness, n. 

deadly, adj. — ME. deedlich, fr. OE. deadlic, 
formed fr. dead, ‘dead’ with suff. -lie. See dead 
and' adj. suff. -ly. 

Derivative: deadli-ness, n. 
deadly, adv. — ME. deedliche, fr. OE. deadlice, 
formed fr. dead , ‘dead’, with suff. -lice. See 
dead and adv. suff. -ly. 

deaf, adj. — ME. deef, def fr. OE. deaf, rel. to 
OS. dof ON. daufr, OFris. daf Du. doof, ‘deaf’, 
OHG. toub, MHG. toup, ‘deaf, stupid’, G. taub, 
Goth, daufs, ‘deaf, insensate’, and cogn. with 
Gk. Totp-Xoc; (dissimil. fr. *tk>9-X6<;), ‘blind’, 
OIr. dub, dubh (for *dhubu ), ‘black ; ink’, fr. I.-E. 
base *dheu-bh~, ‘to fill with smoke, to cloud, 
darken; to be dull, dumb or deaf’. Cp. dove. Cp. 
also dumb, which derives from a nasalized form 
of base *dheu-bh-. Cp. base *dheu-p-, which 
appears in OI. dkupah, ‘smoke’. The bases 
*dheu-bh -, *dheu-p-, are enlargements of base 
*dheu-, ‘to fly about like dust, to smoke’. See 
thio- and cp. duffer. Cp. also stove. 

Derivatives: deaf-en, tr. and intr. v., deafen- 
ing, adj. and n., deaf-ish, adj., deafly , adv., 
deafness, n. 

deal, n., part, share. — ME. deel, fr. OE. dxl , 
rel. to ON. deild , OS., OFris. del, Du. 
deel, OHG., MHG., G. teil, Goth, dai Is, 
part, share’, and cogn. with OSlav. delu, of 
s.m., deliti, ‘to share, divide’. Cp. dole, ‘a small 
portion’, and the second element in ordeal and 
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in fardel. 

Derivative: deal, v. (q.v.) 
deal, tr. and intr. v., to distribute. — ME. deleft , 
fr. OE. dxlan, ‘to share, divide’, fr. dxl, ‘part, 
share’. Cp. OS. delian , 'ON. deila , OFris. dela , 
Du. delen, OHG. teilan, MHG., G. teilen, 
Goth dailjan , ‘to share, divide’, which derive 
from the respective nouns, and see prec. word. 
Derivatives: deal-er, n., dealing, n. 
deal, n., a plank of fir. — MDu. dele , ‘board, 
plank’. See thill. 

Derivative: deal, adj., made of deal, 
dealt, past tense and pp. of deal, 
deaminate, tr. v., to remove the amino radical 
(NH 2 ) ( chem .) — Formed fr. de-, amino- and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: deaminat-ion , n. 
dean, n. — ME. deen, dene, fr. OF. deien (F. 
doyen), fr. L.decanus, ‘one set over ten persons’, 
in Eccles. L. ‘a superior set over ten monks’, fr. 
decern, ‘ten’. See ten and cp. decimal. Cp. also 
doyen, which is a doublet of dean. 
Derivatives: dean, intr. v., dean-ery , n., dean- 
ess, n., deans hip, n. 

dean, n., a valley. — A var. of dene, ‘valley’, 
dear, adj. — ME. dere, fr. OE, deore , diere, rel. 
to OS. diuri, ON. dyrr, OFris. cfidre, MDu. dure, 
Du. duur, OHG. tiuri, MHG. time, G. teuer , 
‘dear’. Cp. darling, dearth, endear. 

Derivatives: dear, n., adv. and interj., dear-ly, 
adv., dear-ness , n., dear-y, dear-ie, n. (colloq.). 
dearborn, n., a kind of four-wheeled carriage. — 
Named after its inventor, either the American 
Henry Dearborn ( 1 751-1829) or one of his sons, 
dearth, n. — ME. derth , derthe, ‘dearness’, fr. 
dere, ‘dear’. See dear and subst. suff. -th. 
death, n, — ME. deeth, deth, fr. OE. dead , rel. 
to OS. doth, ON. daudi, Dan. dod, Swed. dod, 
OFris. doth, ODU. dot , dod , Du. dood, OHG. 
tod, MHG. tot, tod , G. Tod , Goth, daupus , 
‘death’, fr. Teut. *dau ‘to die’. See die, dead. 
Derivatives: death-less, adj., death-less-ly, adv., 
death-less-ness, n., death-like, adj., death-ly , adj. 
debacle, debacle, n., a complete rout. — F. de- 
bacle, ‘a breaking up (of ice); downfall, collapse, 
disaster’, fr. debacler, ‘to break up’ (said of ice); 
‘to unfasten, unbar (a door)’, formed fr. pref. 
de- (see de-) and bacler , ‘to bar, fasten’, fr. 
OProveng. baclar, fr. VL, *bacculare , lit. ‘to bar 
with a staff’, fr. VL. *bacculum, corresponding 
to L. baculum, ‘a staff’. See baculus, bacillus, 
debar, tr. v. — F. debar rer, ‘to unbar’, fr. OF. 
de sharer, formed fr. des- (see de-) and bar rer, 
‘to bar’. See bar and cp. disbar, 
debark, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. de- and 
bark, ‘a kind of sailing ship’. Cp. disembark. 
Derivatives: debark-ation, n., debark-ment , n. 
debarrass, tr. v., to disembarrass. — F. debar - 
rasser, for * desembarrasser . See de- and embar- 
rass and cp. disembarrass, 
debase, tr. v. — Formed fr, de- and the obsolete 
verb base, ‘to abase’. See base, adj., and cp. abase. 
Derivatives: debas-ed, adj., debase-ment, n., 
debas-er, n., debas-ing, adj. 
debatable, adj. — - OF. debat table, debatable 
(F. debatable), fr. debatre (F. debattre). See de- 
bate and -able. 

debate, tr. and intr. v. — ME. debaten, fr. OF. 
debatre , ‘to fight, combat’ (whence F. debattre, 
‘to discuss, debate, agree’), formed fr. de-and 
bat re (F. battre ), ‘to beat, strike’, fr. Late L. 
battere , fr. L. battuere, of s.m. See batter, ‘to 
beat violently’, and cp. combat. 

Derivatives: debate, n. (q.v.), debat-er, n., debat- 
ing, n. and adj., debat-ing-ly , adv. 
debate, n. — ME. debat , fr. MF. (— F.) debat, 
‘dispute, strife, debate’, fr. debattre. See debate, v. 
debauch, tr. v., to lead astray, corrupt. — OF. de- 
baucher , ‘to leave work, be idle’ (whence F. de- 
baucher,' to turn somebody away from his work ; 
to entice away, lead astray’). The orig. meaning 
of OF. debaucher was ‘to rough down timber’. 
It is a hybrid coined fr. de-, a pref. of Latin 
origin (see de-), and OF. bale, bauch , bau (F, 
bau), ‘beam’, fr. Frankish *balk, which is rel. 
to OHG. balko, OE. balca , ‘ridge between fur- 
rows' ; see balk and cp. ebauchoir. The sense of 
OF. debaucher underwent the following phases of 



development; ‘to rough down timber; to split, 
cleave; to separate; to turn somebody away 
from his work or from his duty; to entice away; 
to lead astray’. 

Derivatives: debauch, n., debauch-ed, adj., de- 
bauch-ed-ly, adv., debauch-ed-ness, n., debauchee 
(q.v.), debauch-er, n., debauch-ery , n., debouch- 
ment, n. 

debauchee, n., a debauched person. — F. de- 
bauche, pp. of debaucher , ‘to entice away, to 
lead astray’. See debauch and -ee. 
debenture, n., certificate of indebtedness. — L. 
debent ur, ‘they are owing’, passive pres. 3rd 
person pi. of debere, ‘to owe’; see debt. The cer- 
tificate was so called because its text originally 
began with the words debentur mihi (‘there are 
owing to me’). 

Derivative: debentur-ed, adj. 
debile, adj., weak. — F. debile , fr. L. debilis , 
‘weak, infirm, disabled', which stands for *de- 
bel-is, lit. ‘without strength’, fr. de- (in the pri- 
vative sense of this prefix) and a derivative of 
base *bel-, ‘strong: strength’, whence also OI. 
balam, ‘strength, force’, baliyan, ‘stronger,’ 
bdlisthah , ‘the strongest’, Gk. peXrfcov, (3eXT£po<;, 
‘better’, peXxurcxx;, (3 sXt:xto<;, ‘best’. (The t in 
these adjectives arose from earlier *(3eXfcov etc. 
on analogy of the comparatives and superla- 
tives of other synonymous adjectives ending in 
-xepo^, resp. -r ctroq, as e.g. tpeprepo?, ‘better, 
braver’, <pspxaTo^, ‘best, bravest’.) OSIav. bol- 
itji (for *bolji), ‘greater’, bolje (adv.), ‘more, 
rather’, bolshe, ‘more, larger’, derive from the 
same base ; see Bolshevik, 
debilitate, tr. v., to render weak. — L. debili tat us , 
pp. of debilitdre , ‘to lame, cripple, maim, 
weaken’, fr. debilis. See prec. word and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative: debilitat-ed, adj. 
debilitation, n. — F. debilitation, fr. L. debili - 
tatidnem, acc. of debilitds. See debility and -ation. 
debility, n., weakness. — F. debilite, fr. L. debili - 
tatem , acc. of debilitds, ‘a laming, crippling, 
weakening’, fr. debilis. See debile and -ity. 
debit, n., an entry of debt in an account. — L. 
debitum , ‘that which is owing’, neut. pp. of 
debere, ‘to owe’. See debt. 

Derivative: debit, tr. v. 

debonair, also debonnaire, adj., genial, affable; 
gay. — ME. debonaire, fr. OF. de bon aire (F. 
debonnaire ), ‘of good race’, fr. de-, bon, ‘good’ 
and aire, ‘place, extraction’, fr. L. area, ‘a vacant 
piece of ground, an open space’. See bonus 
and area. 

Derivatives: debonair-ity, n., debonairly, adv., 
debonairness, n. 

Deborah, fern. PN.; in the Bible , a prophetess 
and judge in Israel. — Heb. D l bhord h , lit. ‘bee’, 
rel. to Syr. debbord , ‘wasp’, debborithd, ‘bee’, 
Aram, dibborlthd, Arab, zunbdr, dabbur , ‘bee’, 
from the Sem. base d-b-r-, meaning ‘to hum, 
buzz’, whence also dibber, ‘he spoke’, dabhdr, 
‘word, thing’. 

debouch, intr. v., to flow out, emerge. — F. de- 
boucher, ‘to uncork, open; to empty itself’ (said 
of rivers), formed fr. de- and bouche, ‘mouth’, 
fr. L. bucca, ‘cheek’. See buccal and cp. disembo- 
gue, embouchure. 

debouchment, n. — - F. debouchement, fr. debou - 
cher. See prec. word and -ment. 
debridement, n., the excision of damaged tissue. 
— F., lit. ‘unbridling’, fr. debrider, ‘to unbridle’, 
fr. de- (see de-) and bride, ‘bridle*, fr. MHG. 
bridel. See bridle and -ment. 
debris, debris, n., rubbish. — F. debris, ‘remains, 
waste, rubbish’, fr. OF. debriser, ‘to break 
down, shatter’, fr. de- (see de-) and briser , ‘to 
break’, fr. VL. brisare, ‘to break’, a word of 
Gaulish origin; cp. Ir. brissim, ‘I break’. See 
bruise and cp. frustum. Cp. also next word, 
debruise, tr. v., to cross a charge with an ordinary 
(her.) — OF. debruisier , ‘to shatter’. See de- and 
bruise and cp. debris. 

Derivative: debruis-ed , adj. 
debt, n. — ME. dette, fr. OF. (= F.) dette, fr. L. 
debita, neut. pi. — but mistaken for fem. sing. 
— of debit us, pp. of debere , ‘to owe, be under 
obligation’, contracted fr. *de-habere, fr. de- 



and habere, ‘to have’. See habit and cp. debit, 
debenture, debtor, devoir, due, duty, endeavor. 
The insertion of the letter b in debt is due to the 
imitation of the spelling of the Latin etymon. 
In ME. the word is spelled correctly without b. 
Cp. doubt. 

debtor, n. — ME. dettur, fr. OF. detor , dettor , 
detur , dettur , fr. L. debitorem, acc. of debitor , 
fr. debit us, pp. of debere . See prec. word and 
agential suff. -or. 

debunk, tr. v., to expose the false claims of (U.S. 
slang). — Coined by the American writer Wil- 
liam E. Woodward (1874-1950), fr. de- and 

bunk. 

Derivatives: debunk-er, n., debunk-ing, n., de- 
bunk-ment, n. 

debut, debut, n., first appearance in public. — 
F, debut, fr. debater, ‘to play first; to make one’s 
first appearance’, fr. de- (see de-) and F. but , 
‘aim, goal’, used in the sense of ‘playground’ 
(see butt, ‘aim’); introduced into English by 
Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773). 

Derivatives: debut, intr. v., debutant(e), (q.v,). 
debutant(e), debutant(e), n., one who makes a 
debut. — F. debutant, fem. debutante, pres. part, 
of debuter. See prec. word, 
deca-, before a vowel dec-, pref. meaning ‘ten’. — - 
Gk. Sexa-, fr. S£xa, ‘ten’, cogn. with OI. dasa, 
L. decern, Goth, taihun , OE. tien, ten-, ‘ten’. 
See ten and cp. decade, decern-, 
decachord, n., a harp with ten strings. — Gk. 
SexaxopSo?. ‘ten-stringed’, fr. 8sxa, ‘ten’, and 
Xop^T), ‘string’. See chord, 
decad, n., the number ten. — See decade, 
decadal, adj., pertaining to ten; consisting of 
groups of ten. — See decade and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative : decadal-ly, adv. 
decade, n., 1) a group of ten things; 2) a period 
of ten years. — F. decade, fr. L. decas, gen. 
decadis, fr. Gk. $exdc<;, gen. SexiScx;, ‘the number 
ten; a group of ten’, fr. Sixa. See deca-. 
decadence, decadency, n., deterioration, decay. 

— F. decadence, fr. ML, decadentia, ‘a falling 
down’, fr. *decadere, ‘to fall down’, fr. de- and 
L. cadere, ‘to fall’. See cadence and cp. deche- 
ance. For the ending see suff. -ence, resp, -ency. 
Cp. also decay, deciduous. 

Derivative: decadent-ly, adv. 
decadent, adj., r) deteriorating; 2) pertaining to 
the decadents. — Back formation from prec. 
word; coined by Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881). 
For the ending see suff. -ent. 

Derivative : decadent-ly, adv. 
decadent, n., one of a French literary . school 
about the end of the 19th cent. — F. decadent, 
back formation fr. decadence (see decadence); 
so called after the verse of Verlaine; “Je suis 
l’empire k la fin de la decadence ” (“I am the 
empire established at the end of decadence”). 
See prec. word. 

decagon, n., a ten-sided plane figure (geom.) — 
Ult. fr. Gk. Sexaycovov, ‘decagon’, lit. ‘having 
ten angles’, fr. 8£xa, ‘ten’, and -ytovog, neut. 
-ycovov, from the stem of yama, ‘angle’. See 
deca- and -gon and cp. undecagon, adj. 
Derivative: decagon-al , adj. 
decagram, decagramme, n. — F. decagramme , lit. 
‘ten grams’. See deca- and -gram, 
decalcification, n., the process of removing lime. 

— Formed fr. de- and calcification, 
decalcify, tr. v., to remove lime from bones and 

other substances. — Formed fr. de- and calcify, 
decaliter, decalitre, n. — F. decalitre, lit. ‘ten 
liters’. See deca- and liter. 

Decalog, Decalogue, n., the Ten Commandments. 

— Gk. 8exaXoyos, prop. r\ 8exaXoyo<; (scil. 
ftf[3Xo<;), ‘(the book) consisting of ten words’, 
fr. earlier of Sexa X6yoi, ‘the ten words’, fr. 
Sexa, ‘ten’, and X6yo^, ‘word’. See deca- and 
logos. 

Decameron, n., a collection of too tales by Boc- 
caccio, supposed to be told during ten days. — 
It. Decamerone, fr. Gk. 8£xa, ‘ten’, and r)pipa, 
‘day’. See deca- and hemero- and cp. ephemere. 
Derivative: Decameron-ic, adj. 
decamerous, adj., having ten parts (said of a 
flower), — Compounded of Gk. Six a, ‘ten’, 
and pipo^, ‘part’. See deca-, mero- and -ous. 
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decameter, decametre, n. — Lit. ‘ten meters’. See 
deca- and meter, ‘unit of length’, 
decamp, intr. v., to break up a camp; to run 
away. — F. decamper , ‘to break up a camp ; to 
run away’, fr. de - (see de-) and camp, ‘camp’, fr. 
L. campus. See camp. For sense development 
cp. scamper. 

decampment, n. — F. decampement, fr. decamper. 

See prec. word and -ment. 
decan, n., the ruler of ten parts of a zodiacal sign 
(astro L) — L. decanus , ‘one set over ten’, fr. 
decern , ‘ten*. See decimal and cp. dean, doyen. 
Derivative : decan-ate , n. 

decanal, adj., pertaining to a dean. — Formed 
fr. Eccles. L. decanus , with adj. suff. -al. See 
dean and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative: decanal-ly, adv. 
decan ate, n., deanery. — Eccles. L. decanatus, fr. 

decanus . See prec. word and subst. suff. -ate. 
decangular, adj., having ten angles ( geom .) — 
A hybrid coined fr. Gk. Ssxoc, ‘ten’, and L. an - 
gulus, ‘angle, corner’. See deca- and angular, 
decani, n., decanal; said of the south side of the 
choir where the dean sits. — Gen. of Eccles. L. 
decanus , hence lit. ‘of the dean*. See decanal, 
decant, tr. v., to pour off gently. — F. decanter, 
fr. ML. decanthare , ‘to pour from the edge of a 
vessel*, fr. de- and ML. canthus, ‘edge of a ves : 
sel*, fr. L. cantus y canthus , ‘the iron ring round 
a carriage wheel’. See cant, ‘a slope*. 
Derivatives: decantat-ion , n., decant-er, n. 
decapitate, tr. v., to behead. — Late L. decapi- 
tdtus pp. of decapitare, ‘to cut off the head’, fr. 
de- and L. caput , gen. capitis, ‘head’. See capital, 
adj. 

decapitation, n. — Late L. decapitatio , gen. -onis, 
fr. decapitdtus, pp. of decapitare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

decapod, adj., pertaining to the Decapoda; n., 
a member of the Decapoda. — See next word. 
Decapoda, n. pi., an order of crustaceans (zool.) 

— ModL., lit. ‘having ten feet’, fr. Gk. Sexcc, 
‘ten’, and noix;, gen. rroS6^, ‘foot*. See deca- 
and -poda, 

decapodal, decapodous, adj., having ten feet. — 
Formed fr. Gk. Sbcx, ‘ten’, tcou<;, gen. 7 toSo<;, 
‘foot’, and adj. suff. -al, resp. -ous. 
decarbonate, tr. v., to deprive of carbon dioxide 
or carbonic acid. — Formed fr. de- (in the priv- 
ative sense of this prefix), carbon and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

decarbonize, v., to deprive of carbon. — Formed 
fr. de- (in the privative sense of this prefix), 
carbon- and -ize. 

Derivatives: decarboniz-ation , n., decarboniz- 
er , n. 

decarch, n., a commander of ten men ; a decurion. 

— Gk. Sexapx'> , )S, compounded of Sexa, ‘ten*, 

and fr. depx<k, ‘leader, chief, ruler*. See 

deca- and -arch. 

decarchy, n., a government of ten. — Gk. Sexap- 
ylx, fr. Sexapx?]?. See prec. word and -archy. 
decastich, n., a poem of ten lines. — Gk. $ex<£- 
cmxos, ‘containing ten lines*, fr. 8£xa, ‘ten’, and 
tfTtxos. ‘row, line, rank*. See deca- and sticbic. 
decastyle, n., a portico with ten columns (arch.) 
— Compounded of deca- and Gk.ori 3 Xo?, ‘pillar*. 
See style, ‘gnomon’. 

decasyllabic, adj., having ten syllables. — See 
deca- and syllabic. 

Derivative: decasyllabic , n., a line of ten 
syllables. 

decasy liable, n., a line of ten syllables. — Com- 
pounded of deca- and syllable, 
decathlon, n., an athletic contest consisting of ten 
different events. — Compounded of Gk. &£xa, 
‘ten’, and &&Xo<;, &?>Xov, ‘contest’. See deca- and 
athletic and cp. pentathlon, 
decatize, tr. v., to cause to uncurl by means of hot 
water or steam. — A hybrid formed with -ize, 
a suff. of Greek origin, fr. F. decatir , ‘to take the 
gloss off (a woolen cloth), to sponge’, fr. de- (see 
de-) and catir , ‘to press, gloss’, fr. VL. *codc- 
tlre, a derivative of L. code t us, pp. of cogere, 
‘to press’, prop, ‘to drive together*. See cogent 
and -ize. 

Derivative: decatiz-er y n. 
decay, intr. v. — ONF. decair , corresponding to 



OF. de chair, decheeir (F. dechoir ), ‘to fall off, 
decay’, fr. VL. *decadere , refashioned (after VL. 
*cadere ) fr. L. decidere , ‘to fall off, fall down*. 
See de- and cadence and cp. deciduous, escheat. 
Derivatives: decay , n., decay-ed, adj. 
decease, n. — ME. deces y fr. OF. deces (F. deces), 
‘decease, death’, fr. L. decessus , ‘departure, 
death’, fr. decess-(um), pp. stem of decedere, ‘to 
go away, depart*. See de- and cease and cp. 
predecessor. 

Derivatives: decease , intr. v., deceas-ed y adj. 
deceit, n. — ME. deceit e , fr. OF. deceite, prop, 
fern, of deceit, pp. of degeveir. See next word 
and cp. receipt. 

Derivatives: deceit-ful , adj., deceit- fu\-\y , adv., 
deceit -ful-ness. n. 

deceive, tr. and intr. v. — OF. deceivre, a col- 
lateral form of deceveir (F. decevoir), ‘to de- 
ceive’, fr. L. decipere, ‘to beguile, deceive, elude’, 
fr. de- and caper e, ‘to catch, seize, take, hold’. 
See captive and cp. apperceive and words there 
referred to. For the change of Latin a (in ca- 
pere ) to i (in de-cipere ) see abigeat and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: deceiv-abil-ity , n., deceiv-able, adj., 
deceiv-able-ness , n., deceiv-abl-y , adv., deceiv- 
er, n., deceiv-ing, adj., deceiv-ing-ly, adv. 
decelerate, tr. v., to decrease the velocity of; 
intr. v., to decrease in velocity. — Formed on 
analogy of accelerate fr. de- (in the privative 
sense of this pref.) and celeratus , pp. of celerare, 
‘to hasten*. 

Derivatives: decelerat-ion , n., decelerat-or, n. 
decern-, combining form meaning ‘ten’. — L. 
decern -, fr. decern, ‘ten’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. 8£xa, ‘ten*. See deca- and cp. December, 
decemvir. Cp. also deci-. 

December, n. — L. December , ‘the tenth month’, 
fr. decern, ‘ten’ (see decern-); so called because 
the Roman year began with March. 
Derivatives: December-ish, adj., December-ly , 
adj., Decembr-ist, n. (Russ, hist.) 
decemvir, n., i) a member of a council of ten men 
(Roman hist .) ; 2) a member of an authoritative 
body of ten men. — L., back formation fr. the 
pi. decern viri, ‘ten men,’ See decern- and virile 
and cp. duumvir, triumvir, centumvir. 
decemviral, adj. — L. decemvirdlis , ‘pertaining to 
the decemvir(s)*, fr. decern viri . See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -al. 

decemvirate, n., 1) office of the decemvirs; 2) an 
authoritative body of ten men. — L. decern - 
virdtus, ‘the office of a decemvir’. See decemvir 
and subst. suff. -ate. 

decency, n. — L, decentia, fr. decens, gen. -entis, 
‘becoming, seemly, decent*. See decent and -cy. 
decennary, n., a period of ten years. — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ary fr. L. decennis, ‘of ten 
years’. See decennium. 

decenniad, n., a period of ten years. — See decen- 
nium and -ad. 

decennial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
decennis, ‘of ten years’. See next word and cp. 

undecennial. 

decennium, n., a period of ten years. — L., ‘a 
period of ten years’, fr. decennis, ‘of ten years’, 
fr. decern , ‘ten’, and annus, ‘year’. See decem- 
and annual and cp. decennary, decenniad. For 
the change of Latin a (in annus) to e (in dec- 
ennis, dec-ennium) see accent and cp. biennial . 
decent, adj. — L. decens , gen. -entis, becoming, 
seemly, fitting, proper, decent’, pres. part, of 
decet, decere, ‘to be seemly or fitting’, rel. to 
decus, gen. decoris , ‘ornament, grace, splendor, 
glory, honor, dignity*, dignus (for *dec-nos ), 
‘suitable, becoming, proper’ (lit. ‘decorated, 
splendid’), dexter (for *dexi-teros ), ‘on the right 
side* (lit. ‘on the becoming or fitting side*), do- 
cere, ‘to teach’ (orig. ‘to cause somebody to re- 
ceive something’), discere, ‘to learn’; fr. I.-E. 
base *dek-, *dok~, ‘to take, receive, accept; 
acceptable, becoming, good’, whence also OI. 
ddksati, ‘is apt, proper, pleasing’, daksah , ‘able, 
apt, clever; competent, intelligent*, ddksinah , 
dakfindh, ‘on the right hand; southern’, ddsfi, 
‘he honors’, Gk. Sexeo-fhxi, Att. 8ix ea ^ at> » ‘to 
take, accept, receive, receive hospitably, hold’, 
Soxeiv, ‘to seem good, to seem, think, believe’, 



Soxeueiv, ‘to watch closely’, (for *<$6x-aa), 
‘notion; opinion; honor, glory’, S6ypa, ‘that 
which one thinks true, opinion, doctrine, decree', 
86xt[xo(;, ‘tried, assayed, genuine’, S6xoc, a wood- 
en beam’ (lit, ‘that which /ro/efrthe roof’), Se^uSc;, 
‘on the right’, SiSotoxeiv, ‘to teach’ , Mir. deck, 
the best’. Cp. Adoxa, choledoch, condign, Cymo- 
doce, dainty, Daksha, decorate, decorous, deign, 
dexter, diadoche, Diadochi, didactic, dignify, 
dignity, diksha, Diplodocus, disdain, docent, 
Docetism, docile, docimasy, docimology, Doco- 
glossa, doctor, doctrine, document, dogma, doxa- 
stic, doxology, heterodox, orthodox, pandect, 
paradox, synecdoche. 

Derivatives: decent-ly , adv., decent -ness, n. 
decentralize, tr. v. — Formed fr. de- (in the pri- 
vative sense of this prefix) and centralize. 
Derivative: decentraliz-ation, n. 
deception, n, — F. deception , fr. Late L. decep- 
tionem, acc. of deceptid, ‘a deceiving, decep- 
tion’, fr. L. deceptus, pp. of decipere, ‘to deceive*. 
See deceive and -tion. 

deceptive, adj. — F. deceptif (fern, deceptive), fr. 
ML. deceptivus, fr. L. deceptus, pp. of decipere, 
‘to deceive’. See deceive and -ive. 

Derivatives: deceptive-ly, adv., deceptive-ness,n. 
decern, tr. v., to decree. — F. decerner , fr. L. de- 
cernere, ‘to decide, determine’, pp. decretus . 
See decree and cp. concern, discern, secern, 
decheance, n., forfeiture. — F., ‘fall, downfall, 
forfeiture’, fr. ML. decadentia , ‘a falling down’. 
See decadence. 

dechristianize, tr. v., to deprive of its Christian 
character. — Formed fr. de- (in the privative 
sense of this prefix) and christianize. 
Derivative: dechristianiz-ation, n. 
deci-, combining form used in the metric system 
to denote one tenth of a given unit, in contra- 
distinction to deca-, which is used to mean ‘ten 
times as much’ (as the given unit). — F. deci-, 
arbitrarily formed fr. L. decimus, ‘the tenth’, fr. 
decern, ‘ten*. See decimal and cp. deca-, 
decibel, n., a unit for measuring the loudness of 
sounds. — Compounded of deci- and bel and 
lit. meaning ‘the tenth part of a bel’. 
decide, tr. and intr. v. — F. decider, fr. L. deci- 
dere, ‘to decide, determine, settle’, prop, ‘to cut 
off’, fr. de- and caedere , ‘to cut, hew, lop’, 
whence caementum (for *caid(s)mentom ), ‘rough 
stone, stone drippings’. See cement. For the 
change of Latin ae (in caedere) to i (in de-cidere) 
see acquire and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: decid-ed, adj., decid-ed-ly , adv., 
decid-ed-ness, n., decid-er, n., decid-ing-ly, adv. 
decidua n., that part of the mucous membrane 
of the uterus, which is cast off at parturition 
(anat.) — Medical L., short for membrana 
decidua , ‘the membrane that falls off’, fern, of 
L. deciduus, ‘falling off*. See next word, 
deciduous, adj., 1) falling off at a certain season 
or stage of growth, etc.; 2) shedding leaves an- 
nually (said of trees). — L. deciduus, ‘falling 
off’, fr. decidere , ‘to fall off’, fr. de- and cadere , 
‘to fall’. See cadence and cp. decadent. For the 
change of Latin & (in eddere) to f (in de-cidere) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: deciduous-ly , adv., deciduous-ness , 
n. 

decigram, decigramme, n. — F. decigramme, ‘the 
tenth part of a gram’, a hybrid coined fr. deci-, 
and Gk. y pajjipa, ‘that which is written’. See 

-gram. 

decile, decil, n,, the aspect of two planets when 
distant from each other 36 degrees (i.e. one 
tenth of the zodiac). — F. decile, formed fr. L. 
decern, ‘ten’, with the suff. -tie (on analogy of 
the Latin neut. adjectives quintile , sex(ile). See 
decern and -ile. 

deciliter, decilitre, n. — F. decilitre, ‘the tenth 
part of a liter’, a hybrid coined fr. deci- and 
Gk. X(xpa, ‘a pound’. See liter, 
decillion, n., 1) in the United States and France, 
a thousand raised to the eleventh power (i.e. 
1 followed by 33 zeros); 2) in England and Ger- 
many, a million raised to the tenth power (i.e. 1 
followed by 60 zeros). — Formed fr. L. decern , 
‘ten’ (see decern-), on analogy of million (q.v.) 
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Cp. billion and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: decillion-th , adj. and n. 

Decima, fern. PN. — L., fern, of decimus , ‘tenth’. 
See Decimus. 

decimal, adj. — ML. decimalis , ‘pertaining to a 
tenth part’, fr. L. decimus , earlier form decu- 
mus , ‘the tenth’, fr. I.-E. *defcmos, whence also 
OI. dasamah , Avestic das l ma -, OIr. dechmad, 
‘the tenth’. Cp. also I.-E. *dektp-t 6 s, whence 
Gk. 8£x aTOi;, Goth, tai-hunda, OHG. zehando , 
ON. tiundi, OE. teogoda , OSIav. desqtu, 

Lith. desimtas , Lett, desmitais, OPruss. dessimts , 
Toch. A B skante, skahce, ‘the tenth’. 

For the corresponding cardinal numbers, from 
which these ordinal numbers derive, see ten. 
Cp. tithe. Cp. also dean, d^pan, Decimus, de- 
cuman, Decumaria, dime, doyen, and the second 
element in dozen, duodecimo. 

Derivatives: decimal , n., decimalism (q.v.), de- 
cimalist (q.v.), decimalize (q.v.), decimal-ly , adv. 
decimalism, n., the use of the decimal system. — 
A hybrid coined fr. decimal and -ism, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

decimalist, n., an advocate of the decimal system. 

— A hybrid coined fr. decimal and -ist, a sufF. 
of Greek origin. 

decimalize, tr. v., to reduce to the decimal system. 

— A hybrid coined fr. decimal and -ize, a suff. of 
Greek origin. Derivative: decimaliz-ation , n. 

decimate, tr. v. — L. decimatus, pp. of decimate , 
‘to select by lot every tenth man for punishment, 
to decimate’, fr. decimus , ‘tenth’. See decimal 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

decimation, n. — L. decimal id, gen. -oms, fr. 
decimatus, pp. of decimare, ‘to decimate’. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

decimeter, decimetre, n. — F. decimetre, lit. ‘ten 
meters’, a hybrid coined fr. deci- and Gk. pirpov, 
‘measure’. See meter, ‘unit of length’. 
Decimus, masc. PN. — L., ‘the tenth’, a name 
given to the tenth child in a family, fr. decern , 
‘ten’. See decimal and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also Decima. For sense cp. Sextus, Septimus. 
decipher, tr. v. — Formed fr. de- and cipher on 
analogy of F. dechijfrer. Derivatives: decipher- 
able , adj., decipher-er , n., decipher -ment, n. 
decision, n. — F. decision, fr. L. decisionem , acc. 
of dectsio, ‘decision, settlement’, fr. decisus , pp. 
of decidere , ‘to decide, determine, settle’. See 
decide and -ion. Derivative: decision-al , adj. 
decisive, adj. — ML. decisivus, fr. L. decisus , pp. 
of decidere. See decide and -ive. 

Derivatives: decisive-ly y adv., decisive-ness, n. 
deck, tr. v., i) to cover ( obsol .); 2) to cover with 
ornaments, to adorn. — MDu. decken (Du. dek- 
ken ), ‘to cover’. See thatch, 
deck, n., covering (obsol.) — MDu. decke, dek, 
(Du. dek), ‘roof, covering’, fr. decken , ‘to cover’. 
See deck, v., and cp. next word, 
deck, n., covering of a ship. — Shortened fr. G. 
verdeck (whence also Du. overdek , later dek), 
lit. ‘covering’ (see for- and thatch and cp. deck, 
v.), and prop, a loan translation of Olt. (= It.) 
coper ta or MF. couverte. That E. deck is not a 
LG. or Du. loan word, as suggested by most 
lexicographers, is proved by the fact that the E. 
word appears first in 1513, whereas Du. over- 
dek and dek occur for the first time in 1599, 
resp. 1675. See Friedrich Kluge, Seemanns- 
sprache, Halle, 191 1, p. 177. 
deckle, n., in papermaking, 1) a wooden frame 
serving to keep the paperpulp from spreading 
beyond a desired size; 2) a deckle edge. — G. 
Deckel , ‘lid, cover’, dimin. of Decke , ‘cover’, 
which is rel. to E. thatch (q.v.) See also dimin. 
suff. -le. 

declaim, tr. and intr. v. — Fr. earlier declame, fr. 
L. declamdre , ‘to practice speaking aloud, de- 
claim’, fr. de- and clamare, ‘to call, cry out’. 
See claim and cp. next word. 

Derivative: declaim-er , n. 
declamation, n. — F. declamation , Tr. L. decla- 
mationem , acc. of declamatio, ‘practice in speak- 
ing, declamation’, fr. declamdtus, pp. of decla- 
mare. See prec. word and -ion. 
declamatory, adj. — L. decldmdtorius , ‘pertaining 
to the practice of speaking, declamatory, rhe- 
torical’, fr. declamdtus, pp. of declamdre. See 



prec. word and adj. suff. -ory. 
declarant, n., one who makes a declaration (law). 
— F. declarant , fr. L. decldrantem , acc. of de- 
clardns, pres. part, of declardre. See declare 
and -ant. 

declaration, n. — F. declaration , fr. L. decldra - 
tionem , acc. of decldrdtio, ‘an exposition, de- 
claration’, fr. decldratus , pp. of declardre. See 

declare and -ation. 

declarative, adj. — L, decldrativus , ‘serving for 
explanation’, fr. decldratus, pp. of declardre. See 
declare and -ative. 

Derivative : declarative-ly , adv. 
declaratory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L.' decldratus, pp. of declardre. See declare, 
declare, tr. and intr. v. — F. declarer , fr. L. de- 
clardre , ‘to make clear, to make evident, to ma- 
nifest, declare’, fr. de- and cldrare , ‘to make 
clear’, fr, cldrus , ‘clear’. See clear. 

Derivatives: declar-able , adj., declar-ed, adj., 
declar-ed-ly , adv., declar-ed-ness , n., declar-er , n. 
declass, tr. v., to degrade from one’s class. — 
Formed on analogy of F. declasser. See next 
word. 

declasse, adj., declassed. — F., pp. of declasser , 
‘to degrade’, fr. de- (in the privative sense of 
this prefix) and classer, ‘to class’. See de- and 
class and cp. prec. word, 
declension, n. — OF. declinaison (F. declinaison ), 
fr. L. declindlidnem , acc. of declinatio, ‘a ben- 
ding aside’, fr. declinatus , pp. of declindre , ‘to 
bend aside, decline’. See decline and cp. decli- 
nation, which is a doublet of declension. 
Derivative: declension-al, adj. 
declinable, adj. — F. declinable, fr. L. declind- 
bilis, ‘that which can be declined’, fr. declindre. 
See decline, v., and -able, 
declination, n. — OF, declinacion (F, declinaison ), 
fr. L. declinatidnem , acc, of declindtid. See de- 
clension and -ation. 

declinator, n., an instrument for measuring de- 
clination. — Formed with agential suff. -or fr. 
L. declinatus , pp. of declindre. See decline, 
declinatory, adj., pertaining to declination. — 
ML. declindtorius,. fr. L. declinatus, pp. of de- 
clindre. See decline, v., and the adj. suffixes -ate 
and -ory and cp. declivity, 
decline, intr, and tr. v. — ME. declinen, fr. MF. 
(= F.) decliner, fr. L. declindre , fr. de- and 
-clinare. See clinical and cp. incline, recline. 
Derivatives: declin-ed, adj., declin-er , n. 
decline, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) diclin, back 
formation fr. decliner. See decline, v. 
declinometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
declination of the magnetic needle (phys.) — 
A hybrid coined fr. L. declindre , ‘to decline’, 
and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. See declination and 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
declivitous, adj., having a downward slope. — 
See next word and -ous and cp. declivous, 
declivity, n., a downward slope. — F. declivite , 
fr. L. declivitatem, acc. of declivitas, ‘a sloping 
place, declivity’, fr. declivis , ‘sloping down- 
ward’, fr. de- and clivus, ‘slope, hill’. See clivus 
and -ity. 

declivous, adj., having a downward slope. — See 
prec. word and -ous and cp. declivitous, 
declutch, intr. v., to disengage a clutch. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and clutch. 

decoct, tr. v., to prepare or extract by boiling. — 
L. decoctus , pp. of decoquere, ‘to boil down’, 
fr. de- and coquere , ‘to cook, boil’. See cook 
and cp. concoct. 

decoction, n. — F. decoction , fr. L. decoctidnem, 
acc. of decoct id, ‘a boiling down’, fr. decoctus, 
pp. of decoquere. See prec. word and -ion and, 
cp. concoction. 

decode, v., to translate from a code into ordinary 
language. — See de- and code. 

Decodon, n., a genus of plants, the swamp loose- 
strife (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘having ten teeth’, 
compounded of Gk. Sbca, ‘ten’, and o§d>v, gen. 
6 $6 vtq<;, ‘tooth’; so called in allusion to the 
ten-toothed calyx. See deca- and odonto-. 
decollate, tr. v,, to behead. — L. decollatus , pp. 
of decolldre, ‘to behead’, lit. ‘to cut off from 
the neck’, fr. de- and collum , ‘neck’. See collar 



and verbal suff. -ate and cp. collet. Cp. also 
decollete. 

Derivatives: decollat-ed, adj., decollation (q.v.) 
decollation, n., the act of beheading. — F. decol- 
lation, fr. L. decolldtidnem, acc. of decolldtid, 
fr. decollatus, pp. of decolldre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

decollete, adj., leaving the neck and shoulders 
bare. — F„ pp. of decolleter , ‘to uncover the 
neck and shoulders’, fr. de- (see de-) and collet, 
dimin. of col, cou, ‘neck’. See collet and cp. 
decollate. 

decolor, decolour, tr. v., to decolorize. — Formed 
fr. de- (in the privative sense of this prefix) and 
color, v. 

decolorant, n., a substance that removes color. — 
L. decolorans, gen. - antis , pres. part, of deco- 
lor are. See next word and -ant. 
decoloration, n., removal of color. — L. de- 
coloratio, ‘a discoloring,’ fr. decoloratus, pp. of 
decolordre , ‘to deprive of color, discolor’, fr. 
de- and colorare, ‘to color’. See color, v., and 
-ation. 

decolorize, decolourize, tr. v., to remove the color 
of, to bleach. — A hybrid coined fr. L. deco- 
lorare (see decolor) and -ize, a suff. of Greek 
origin. The correct form is decolor . 
Derivatives: decolo(u)riz-ation, n., decolo(u)riz- 
er, n. 

decompose, tr. and intr. v., to 'separate into com- 
ponents; to rot. — F. decomposer , ‘to decom- 
pose, rot, decay’, fr, de- (in the privative sense 
of this prefix) and composer. See de- and com- 
pose. 

Derivatives: decompos-ed, adj., decompos-er, n. 
decomposite, adj., compounded more than once. 
— Late L. decompositus, ‘formed from a com- 
pound’, fr. de- (with intensive force) and L. com- 
positus, pp. of componere, ‘to put together’. See 
composite and cp. decompound. 

Derivative: decomposite , n. 
decomposition, n., the act of decomposing. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this pre- 
fix) and composition. Cp. decompose, 
decompound, tr. v., to compound more than 
once; adj., compounded more than once; n., 
a decomposite. — Formed fr. de- (with intensive 
force) and compound. 

decorate, tr. v. — L. decordtus , pp. of decor are, 
‘to decorate, adorn, embellish; to honor, dis- 
tinguish’, fr. decus, gen. decoris, ‘ornament, 
grace, splendor’. See decent and verbal suff. 

-ate. 

Derivatives: decorat-ed , adj., decoration (q.v.), 
decorat-ive , adj., decor at-ive-ly, adv., decorat- 
ive-ness, n., decorat -or, n. 
decoration, n. — Late L. decoratio , gen. -onis, fr. 
L. decordtus, pp. of decordre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

decorous, adj., proper, dignified. — L. decorus, 
‘becoming, fitting, seemly’, fr. decus , gen. de- 
coris, ‘ornament, dignity’. See decent and cp. 
decorate, decorum. For E. -ous, as equivalent to 
L. -us, see -ous. The word decorous was intro- 
duced into English by Henry More (1614-87), 
philosopher of the Cambridge Platonist school. 
Derivatives: decor ous-ly, adv., decorous-ness, n. 
decorticate, tr. v., to strip off the bark, to flay. — 
L. decorticdtus, pp. of decor ticare, ‘to bark’, fr. 
de- (in the privative sense of this prefix), and 
cortex, gen. corticis, ‘rind, bark*. See cortex and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: decorticat-ion, n., decorticat-or, n. 
decorum, n., that which is proper. — L. decorum, 
‘that which is seemly’, prop. neut. of the adj. 
decorus. See decorous. 

decoy, n., a lure; a bait, — Formed from Du. de, 
def. article, and kooi, ‘cage’, fr. L. cavea. ‘ex- 
cavated place, cavity, enclosure.’ See the, def. 
art., and cage. 

Derivative : decoy, v. 

decrease, intr, and tr. v. — Fr. AF. decreiss -, 
pres. part, stem of decreistre, corresponding to 
OF. descreistre, descroistre (F. decroitre ), fr. 
VL. discrescere, for L. decrescere , ‘to grow less, 
grow shorter, decrease, diminish’. See de- and 
crescent. 

Derivatives: decrease, n., decreas-ing-ly , adv. 
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decree, n. — ME. decree , fr. OF. decre, decret 
(F. decret ), fr. L. decretum , ‘decision, decree, 
ordinance’, prop, neut.'of decretus , pp. of de- 
cernere , ‘to pronounce a decision, decide, deter- 
mine’, fr. de- and cernere , ‘to separate, sift, 
distinguish* discern, understand, decide’. See 
certain and cp. decretal, decern, discern, secern. 
Derivatives: decree, intr. and tr. v., decre-er , n. 
decrement, n., decrease; diminution. — L. decre- 
mentum, ‘diminution, decrease’, fr. decrescere. 
See decrease and cp. increment. For the ending 
see suff. -ment. 

decremeter, n., an instrument for measuring 
the dampening of electric waves. — Shortened 
for decrement meter. See prec. word and meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

decrepit, adj., feebled by age. — F. decrepit , fr. 
L. decrepitus, ‘very old, infirm, decrepit’, lit. 
‘noiseless’, fr. de- and crepitus, ‘a rattling, creak- 
ing, clattering, a noise’, fr. crepdre [pp. stem 
crepit-(um)], ‘to rattle, crack, burst’, which is of 
imitative origin. See crepitate and cp. craven. 
Derivatives: decrepit-ly , adv., decrepit-ness, n. 
decrepitate, tr. v., to heat salt or mineral so as 
to cause crackling; intr. v., to crackle. — ML. 
decrepitate, pp. of decrepitdre, which is prob. 
formed fr. de- (in the priv. sense of this prefix) 
and L. crepitare, ‘to rattle, creak, crackle’, freq. 
of crepdre. See crepitate and cp. decrepit. 
Derivative: decrepitat-ion, n. 
decrepitude, n., the state of being decrepit. — 
F. decrepitude , fr. L. decrepitus , ‘very oid, in- 
.firm, decrepit’. See decrepit and -ude. 
decrescendo, adj., and adv., gradually decreasing 
in loudness; n., a gradual decrease in loudness. 
— It., compounded of de- and crescendo, 
decrescent, adj., growing smaller. — Compound- 
ed of de- and crescent. 

decretal, adj., pertaining to a decree. — Late L. 
decretdlis , ‘pertaining to a decree’, fr. L. decre- 
tum, See decree and adj. suff. -al. 
decretal, n., a papal decree. — F. decretale, fr. 
ML. decretale , prop. neut. of Late L. decretdlis , 
used as a noun. See decretal, adj. 
decretalist, n., one learned in the decretals. — 
See prec. word and -ist and cp. next word, 
decretist, n., the same as decretalist. — See prec. 
word. 

decretive, adj., having the force of a decree. — 
Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. decretum. See 
decree. 

decretory, adj. — L. decretdrius, ‘pertaining to a 
decree or decision’, fr. decretum. See decree and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

decrial, n. — Formed fr. decry with subst. suff. -al. 
decrustation, n., the act of removing a crust. — 
Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. decrustdtus , pp. of 
decrustare , ‘to peel off, split off’, fr. de- and 
crustdre , ‘to cover with a crust’, fr. crusta, 
‘crust’. See crust. 

decry, tr. v. — See de- and cry, v., and cp. descry, 
decuman, adj., large, immense (said of waves). — 
L. decumdnus , also decimanus , ‘of, or pertain- 
ing to, the tenth’, fr. decumus , decimus , ‘the 
tenth’ (see decimal and -an); so called from 
the idea that every tenth wave was large. 
Decumaria, n., a genus of vines (hot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. decumarius, also ilecimdrius, ‘pertaining 
to the tenth part’, fr. decumus , decimus, ‘tenth, 
a tenth part’, fr. decern, ‘ten’ (see decimal and 
cp. decuman); so called in allusion to its often 
io-merous flowers. 

decumbence, decumbency, n. — Formed fr. next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
decumbent, adj., lying down; lying on the ground 
(hot.) — L. decumbens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of 
decumbere, ‘to lie down’, fr. de- and - cumbere 
(found only in compounds), nasalized form of 
cubdre , ‘to lie down, recline’. See cubicle and 
cp. accumbent and words there referred to. 
Derivative: decumbent-ly, adv. 
decuple, adj., tenfold. — F. decuple, fr. L. de- 
cuplus , ‘tenfold’, formed fr. decern, ‘ten’, on 
analogy of duplus , ‘double’ (lit. ‘twofold’), fr. 
duo , ‘two’. See decern- and -fold and cp. ply, 
‘to bend’, and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: decuple, n. and tr. v. 
decurion, n., an officer in the Roman army, com- 



manding a company of ten men. — L. decurid, 
gen. - onis , ‘chief of a company of ten’, fr, de- 
curia, ‘a company of ten men’. See decury. 
decurrence, decurrency, n. — Formed fr. decur- 
rent with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
decurrent, adj., running downward. — L. de - 
currens, gen. - entis , pres. part, of decurrere, ‘to 
run down’, fr. de- and currere , ‘to run’. See cur- 
rent, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: decurrent-ly, adv. 
decursive, adj., running downward. — ModL. 
decursivus , fr. L. decursus, pp. of decurrere. See 
prec. word and -ive. 

Derivative: decurshe-ly , adv. 
decury, n., a division or company of ten men. — 
L. decuria , fr. decern , ‘ten’. See decern- and cp. 
decurion. Cp. also dicker, ‘a set of ten’, and 
century. 

decussate, tr. and intr. v., to cross or divide in 
the form of an X. — L. decussate , pp. of de- 
cussare, ‘to divide crosswise (in the form of an 
X)’, fr. decussis (for decern asses), ‘ten asses; 
the number ten ; the symbol X, as representing 
ten'. See decern- and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: decussat-ed, adj. 
decussate, adj., crossed, shaped like an X. — L. 
decussatus. See decussate, v. 
decussation, n. — L. decussdtio, gen. -onis, ‘inter- 
secting of two lines crosswise’, fr. decussatus , 
See decussate, v., and -ion. 
dedicate, tr. v. — L. dedicate, pp. of dedicat e, 
‘to affirm, declare, announce, dedicate, conse- 
crate’, fr. de- and dicare , ‘to proclaim, dedicate’, 
which is rel. to dicere, ‘to say, tell’. See diction 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: dedicat-ee, adj., dedication, dedica- 
tive (qq.v.), dedicat-ory, adj., dedicat-ori-ly, adv. 
dedicate, adj., dedicated. — L. dedicatus, pp. of 
dedicdre. See dedicate, v., and adj. suff. -ate. 
dedication, n. — OF. dedication (F. dedication), 
fr. L. dedicatidnem, acc. of dedicdtid, ‘dedica- 
tion, consecration’, fr. dedicatus , pp. of dedicdre. 
See dedicate, v., and -ion. 

Derivative: dedication-al, adj. 
dedicative, adj. — - Late L. dedicativus, fr. L. dedi- 
cate, pp. of dedicdre , See dedicate, v., and -ive. 
deduce, tr. v. — L. deducere, ‘to lead or bring 
down, deduct, derive, trace down’, fr. de- and 
ducere, ‘to lead’. See duke and cp. deduct. 
Derivatives: deduc-ible, adj., deduc-ibil-ity, n,, 
deduc-ible-ness, n., deduc-ibl-y, adv. 
deduct, tr. v. — L. deductus, pp. of deducere. See 
prec. word. 

deduction, n. — L. deductio, gen. -onis, ‘a leading 
away; deduction, diminution; reasoning’, fr. 
deductus, pp. of deducere ; see deduce and -ion. 
As a term of philosophy, L. deductio was first 
used by Anicius Manlius Severinus (cca. 480- 
524) as a loan translation of Aristotle’s arra- 
Y<i>YT], lit. ‘a leading away’, fr. aTtayeiv, ‘to lead 
away*. 

deductive, adj. — L. deductivus, ‘derivative’, fr. 
deductus , pp. of deducere. See deduce and -ive. 
Derivative: deductive-ly , adv. 
deed, n. — ME. dede, fr. OE. died, rel. to OS. dad, 
ON. dad, OFris. dede, ded, Du. daad, OHG., 
MHG. tat, G. Tat, ‘deed, act’, Goth. ga-dej>s , 
*a putting, placing, adoption', fr. I.-E. *dhe-ti- , 
whence also Lith. detis, ‘load, burden’, and the 
second element in OSlav. blago-deti , ‘good 
deed, favor’; cp. I.-E. *dh e -ti-, whence OI. 
-(d)hitih (only in compounds), ‘a placing’, Gk. 
&£eri<;, ‘a placing, setting’, Late L. con-diti-d, ‘a 
founding’ (fr. L. conditus, pp. of condere). I.-E. 
*dhe-ti- and *dh 6 -ti- are derivatives of base 
*dhe -, *dh*-, ‘to put, place; to do, make’. See 
do, v., and cp. thesis. 

deem. tr. v. — ME. demen,, fr. OE. deman, ‘to 
judge, condemn, think, believe’, rel. to ON. 
derma, OFris. dema, OS. addmian, Du. doemen, 
OHG. tuomen, Goth, -domjan (only in com- 
pounds). Cp. doom and -dom. 
deemer, n., one who deems. — OE. demere, fr. 
deman. See prec. word and agential suff. -er. 
deemster, n., judge. — ME. demestre, ‘judge’, fr. 
demen. See deem and -ster- and cp. doomster, 
dempster. 

Derivative: deemster-ship, n. 



deep, adj. — ME. deop, dep, deep, fr. OE, deop, 
rel. to OS. diop, OFris. diap, Du. diep, OHG. 
tiof, tiuf, MHG., G. tief, ON. djupr, Dan. dyb, 
Swed. djup, Goth, diups, ‘deep’, fr. Teut. base 
*deupa~, ‘deep’, corresponding to I.-E. base 
*dheubh -, *dhubh-, whence Luh. dubits , ‘deep, 
hollow’, duobe, ‘pit’, Lett, dubens, ‘bottom’, 
OSlav. duno (for *dhubno~), Czech, Slov., etc. 
dno, ‘bottom’, OIr. domain (for *dhubni-), ‘deep’, 
domun (for *dkubno-), ‘world’, W. dwfn, ‘deep’. 
Cp. depth, dip, dive, dope, dopper. 

Derivatives: deep , n. deep, adv. (q.v.), deep-en, 
v., deep-en-er, n., deep-en-ing , adj. deep-en-ing- 
ly, adv. 

deep, adv. — ME. depe, fr. OE. deope , ‘deep’ 
(adv.), ‘deeply’, fr. deop , ‘deep’. See deep, adj. 
deer, n. — ME. dere, deer , fr. OE. deor, ‘a wild 
animal’, rel. to OS. dior, ON. dyr , OFris. diar , 
Du. dier , OHG. tior, MHG., G. tier, ‘animal , 
Goth, dius, ‘wild animal’; orig. ‘a breathing 
being’, and cogn. with OSlav. duchu , ‘breath, 
spirit’, duSa, ‘soul’, Lith. dvasas (masc.), dvasia, 
(fern.), ‘spirit’, Lett, dvasa, ‘breath, odor’, 
dvesele , ‘breath, soul, life’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. *dheus -, *dhous-, *dhwos-, *dhe- 
wfc-, *dhwes~, ‘to breathe’, which are enlarge- 
ments of base *dheu~, ‘to fly about like dust, 
to smoke’. See thio- and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For sense development cp. L. animal, 
‘animal’, lit. ‘a living being’, fr. anima, ‘air, 
breath of life, soul’, Gk. ^cjSov, ‘animal’, lit. ‘a 
living being’, Heb. fyayyd h , ‘animal, beast’, lit. 
‘a living being’ ; cp. animal, zoo-. 
deface, tr. v., to mar. — ME. defacen, fr. OF. 
desfacier, ‘to disfigure’, fr. L. dis- and VL. facia 
(for L. facies), ‘face’. See dis- and face and cp. 
efface. 

Derivatives: deface-able , adj., deface-ment, n., 
defac-er , n., defac-ing, adj., defac-ing-ly, adv. 
de facto, in actual fact, the opposite of de jure. — 
L. de facto, ‘in fact’, fr. de, ‘from, down from, 
according to’, and abl. of factum, ‘deed, act, 
fact’. See de- and fact. 

defalcate, ifitr. v., to embezzle. — ML. defal- 
cate, pp. of defalcare , ‘to cut off with a sickle’, 
whence fig. ‘to deduct’, fr. de- and L. falx, gen. 
falcis, ‘sickle’. See falchion and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: defalcation (q.v.), defalcat-or, n. 
defalcation, n., embezzlement. — ML. defal- 
cate, gen. -onis, fr. defalcate. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

defamation, n., calumny, aspersion. — ME. dif- 
famacioun , fr. OF. diffamation, fr. L. diffdma- 
tionem, acc. of diffamdtio , fr. diffamatus, pp. of 
diffamare. See defame and -ation. 
defamatory, adj., tending to defame. — ML. dif- 
famatorie , ‘tending to defame’, fr. L. diffd- 
matus, pp. of diffamare. See next word and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

Derivative: defamatori-ly , adv. 
defame, tr. v., to calumniate, asperse. — ME. 
defamen, diffamen, fr. OF. diffamer, fr. L. diffd • 
mare, ‘to spread an evil report, defame’, fr. 
dis- and fdma, ‘report, rumor’. See fame. 
Derivatives: defam-ed, adj., defam-er, n. de- 
fam-ing-ly, adv. 

default, n. — ME. defaulte, defaute , fr. VL. *de- 
fallita , pp. of * de fuller e (whence F. defaillir, ‘to 
be wanting’), used as a noun, fr. de- and L. fal- 
lere , ‘to deceive’. See fail and cp. fault. Cp. 
OProven?. defauta, defaulta, which are the exact 
equivalents of OF. defaute. In MF. and ModF., 
defaut, ‘default, blemish’, a collateral form, 
superseded the ancient form defaute. (Cp. also^ 
OProvenp. defaut, a collateral form of defauta. 
default, intr. and tr. v. — ME. defauten, fr. de- 
faute. See default, n. 

Derivatives: default-ant , adj., default-er, n. 
defeasance, n., the act of making null and void 
{law). — OF. defesance, ‘undoing’, fr. defesant, 
desfesant, pres. part, of defaire, desfaire, ‘to 
undo’. See defeat, v., and -ance. 
defeasible, adj., capable of being made null and 
void. — AF., ‘capable of being annulled’, fr. 
AF. defaire, which corresponds to OF. defaire, 
desfaire, ‘to undo’. See defeat, v., and -ible and 
cp. feasible. 

Derivatives: defeasibil-ity, n., defeasible-ness, n. 
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defeat, tr. v. — OF. defied, defait (F. defait ), pp. of 
defaire, desfaire (F. defaire ), ‘to undo’, fr. VL. 
* d is facer e (corresponding to L. deficere ), fr. dis- 
and L. facere , ‘to make, do’. See fact and cp. 
defect. 

defeat, n. - Formed fr. defeat, v., on analogy 
of F. defait e, ‘defeat’, which derives fr. defaire, 
‘to undo’. 

defeatism, n. — Formed on analogy of F. de- 
fait isme, which derives fr. defait e. See defeat, 
n., and -ism. 

defeatist, n., an adherent of defeatism. F. de- 
fait iste, fr. defaite. See prec. word and -ist. 
defeature, tr. v. — OF. deffaiture, desfaiture , fr. 
desfaire , ‘to undo’. See defeat, v., and -ure. 
defecate, tr. and intr. v. — L. defaecdtus , pp. of 
defaecare, ‘to cleanse from dregs, defecate’, fr. 
de- and faex, gen. faecis , ‘dregs, lees’. See faeces 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

defecation, n. — Late L. defaecdtio, gen. -dnis, 
fr. L. defaecdtus , pp. of defaecare . See prec. 
word and -ion. 

defect, n. — L. defectus, ‘a failing, failure’, fr. 
defect us, pp. of deficere , ‘to forsake, desert, 
abandon, revolt; to remove oneself, withdraw; 
to be wanting, fail’, fr. de- and facere (pp. foe- 
tus), ‘to make do’. See fact and cp. deficit. For 
the change of Latin d (in factus ) to e (in de- 
fectus) see accent and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: defect, intr. v., defect-ible, adj., 
defect-ibil-ity , n., defection (q.v.), defective (q.v.), 
defective-ly , adv., defective -ness, n., defector, 
(q.v.) 

defection, n. — L. defect id, gen. -dnis, ‘failure, 
deficience, desertion’, fr. defectus, pp. of deficere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
defective, adj. — F. defectif (fern, defective), fr. 
Late L. defect ivus, ‘imperfect, defective’, fr. L. 
defectus, pp. of deficere. See defect and -ive. 
Derivatives: defective, n., defective-ly, adv., de- 
fective-ness , n. 

defector, n., one who defects. — L. defector , ‘one 
who revolts, a rebel’, fr. defectus, pp. of deficere, 
‘to be wanting, fail; to remove oneself, with- 
draw’. See defect and agential suff. -or. 
defence, n. — The British spelling of defense, 
defend, tr. and intr. v. — ME. defenden, fr. OF. 
defendre (F. defendre), fr. L. defendere, ‘to ward 
off, keep away, defend, guard, protect’, fr. de- 
and -fendere (found only in compounds), ‘to 
thrust, strike’, fr. I.-E. base *g u hen-, ‘to strike’, 
whence also OI. hand, ‘he strikes, kills’, pi. 
ghnanti, ‘they strike, kill’, Hitt, kuenzi, ‘he 
strikes, kills’, kunanzi, ‘they strike, kill’, Arm. 
gan, gen. gani, ‘a beating, thrashing’, jnem, ‘I, 
beat, strike’, Gk. &etveiv (for *gh w en-yein ), 
‘to strike’, qjovoc; (for *gh w onos ), ‘murder’, Alb. 
gah, ‘I hunt’, OSlav. zenQ, gunati, ‘to drive’, 
Lith. genii , gihti, ‘to drive’, geniit, geneti, ‘to cut 
off branches’, OIr. gonim, ‘I strike, kill’, gain, 
‘a wound’, ON. gunnr, gudr, OE. gud, ‘war, 
battle’, gudfana, ‘banner’. Cp. defense, fend, of- 
fend, offense. Cp. also phoenix, the first element 
in gonfanon, Gunther, and the second element 
in Bellerophon, Tisiphone, Triphasia and 
Edith. Derivatives: defendant (q.v.), defend-er, n. 
defendant, adj., defending; n., the accused party 
(law). — F. defendant, pres. part, of defendre, 
fr. L. defendere. See defend and -ant. 
defenestration, n., the act of throwing out of a 
window. — Formed fr. pref. de-, L. fenestra, 
‘window’ (see fenestra) and suff. -ation. Cp. 
fenestration. 

defense, defence, n. — ME. defense , defence, fr. 
OF. defense (F. defense), fr. VL. defensa (cor- 
responding in sense to L. defensio), ‘defense’, 
prop. fem. pp. of L. defendere, used as a noun. 
See defend and -ce. 

Derivatives: defense-less , defence-less, adj., de- 
fense-less-ly , defence-less-ly, adv., defense-less- 
ness, defence-less-ness, n. 
defensible, adj. — Late L. defensibilis, a collateral 
form of L. defensabilis, ‘defensible’, fr. defen- 
sdre, ‘to defend diligently*, freq. of defendere 
(pp. defensus ), ‘to defend*. See defend and -ible 
and cp. defense. 

Derivatives: defensibil-ity, n., defensible-ness. 



n., defensibl-y, adv. 

defensive, adj. — F. defensif (fem. defensive ), fr. 
ML. defensivus, fr. L. defensus, pp. of defendere. 
See defend and -ive. 

Derivatives: defensive, n., defensive-ly , adv., 
defensive-ness , n. 

defensor, n. — L. defensor, ‘a defendor’, fr. de- 
fensus, pp. of defendere. See defend and agential 
suff. -or. 

defensory, adj. — ML. defensdrius, fr. L. defensus, 
pp. of defendere. See defend and adj. suff. 

-ory. 

defer, intr. v., to delay, postpone. — ME. diffe- 
ren, fr. OF. differer (F. differer), fr. L. differre, 
‘to carry in different directions, spread abroad, 
scatter, disperse; to defer, delay’. See differ. 
Derivatives: defer-ment, n., deferr-ed, adj., de- 
ferr-er , n. 

defer, intr. v., to submit. — F. deferer, ‘to yield, 
comply, pay deference’, fr. L. deferre, ‘to carry 
or bring down, grant, allot, offer’, fr. de- and 
ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and 
cp. confer and words there referred to. 
deference, n. — F. deference, fr. deferer. See de- 
fer, ‘to submit’, and -ence. 
deferent, adj., i) carrying away or down; 2) per- 
taining to the ductus deferens (anat.) — L. de- 
ferens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of deferre. See 
defer, ‘to submit’, and -ent. 
deferential, adj. - Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. deferens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of deferre. 
See defer, ‘to submit’. 

Derivative: deferential-ly, adv. 
defervescence, n., 1 > a cooling down; 2) dis- 
appearance of fever ( med .) — Formed with suff. 
-ce fr. L. defervescens, gen. -entis. See next 
word and cp. effervescence, 
defervescent, adj., pertaining to defervescence; 
n., a remedy causing defervescence (med.) — L. 
defervescens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of defer- 
vescere, ‘to cease boiling*, fr. de- and fervescere, 
‘to become boiling hot’, inchoative of fervere, 
‘to boil’. See fervescent. 

defeudalize, tr. v., to deprive of feudal character. 
— Compounded of de- (in the privative sense 
of this prefix) and feudalize, 
defiance, n, — ME. deffiance, defiaunce , fr. OF. 
defiance, deffiance, fr. defier, desfier. See defy 
and -ance. 

defiant, adj. — F. defiant , pres. part, of defier. See 
defy and -ant. 

Derivatives: defiant-ly, adv., defiant-ness , n. 
deficiency, n. — Late L. deficientia, ‘the wanting, 
want’, fr. deficiens, gen. -entis. See next word 
and -cy. 

deficient, adj. — L. deficiens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of deficere, ‘to be wanting’, fr. de- and 
facere , ‘to make, do’. See fact and cp. defect, 
deficit. For the change of Latin a (in facere) to 
i (in de-ficere ) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: deficient, n., deficient-ly, adv. 
deficit, n., lack, shortage. — F. deficit , fr. L. de- 
ficit, ‘it is wanting’, 3rd pers. sing. pres, of de- 
ficere. See deficient. 

defilade, tr. and intr. v., to protect (the lines) 
from enfilading fire. — Formed with suff. -ade 
fr. F. defiler, ‘to unthread’. See defile, ‘to march 
in files’, and cp. enfilade, 
defilading, n., the art of constructing fortifica- 
tions so as to protect from enfilading fire. — 
Formed fr. prec. word with subst. suff. -ing. 
defile, tr. v., to make foul, — ME. defoulen, ‘to 
trample under foot, crush, insult’, fr. OF. de - 
foler, de fouler, of s.m., fr. de- (see de-) and foler, 
fouler (F .fouler), ‘to tread, trample down, crush, 
full'; see full, ’to cleanse’. The verb defile was 
influenced in form and meaning by foul and 
the verb file, ‘to make foul’. 

Derivatives: defil-ed, adj., defil-ed-ness, n., de- 
file-ment , n., defil-er, n., defil-ing-ly, adv. 
defile, intr. v., to march in files. — F. defiler , ‘to 
march in files’, lit. ‘to unthread, unstring’, fr. 
de- (see de-) and file, ‘row’, fr. L.filum, ‘thread’. 
Cp. OProvenc. and OSp. desfilar , Sp. deshilar, 
Port, desfiar, ‘to march in files’, and see file, 
‘thread’. 

defile, n., a narrow passage. — F. defile, ‘a nar- 



row passage’, prop, ‘a passage in which troops 
can march in files’, orig. pp. of defiler, ‘to march 
in lines’, used as a noun. See prec. word. For 
the loss of the French pp. suff. -e in English 
loan words cp. costive and words there re- 
ferred to. 

define, tr. v. — OF. definer, fr. L. de (see de-) 
and finire , ‘to set limits to, to end, finish’, fr. 
finis, ‘limit, boundary, end’. (F. definir comes 
fr. L. definire, ‘to set limits to; to determine, 
define'.) See finish. 

Derivatives: defin-able, adj., defin-abil-ity , n., 
defin-ed, adj., defin-ed-ly, adv., define-ment, n., 
defin-er , n., definite (q.v.), definition (q.v.), 
* definitive , adj. (q.v.), definit-ize, tr. v., definit-iz- 
ation, n., definitor, n. (q.v.) 
definite, adj. — L. definitus, pp. of definire, ‘to 
define’. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ite. 
Derivatives: definite-ly, adv., definite-ness, n. 
definition, n. — OF. (F. definition), fr. L. de- 
firiitionem, acc. of definitid, ‘a limiting, defining ; 
definition’, fr. definitus , pp. of definire. See de- 
fine. L. definitid is prop, a loan translation of 
Gk. opiapio?, which derives fr. 6pl£eiv, ‘to 
bound, mark out, determine’, fr. opo<;, ‘border, 
boundary’. Derivative: definition-al , adj. 
definitive, adj. — OF. definitif fem. definitive 
(F. definitif, fem. definitive), fr. L. definitivus , 
‘explanatory, definitive’, fr. definitus. See de- 
finite and -ive. 

Derivatives: definitive-ly, adv., definitive- ness, n. 
definitor, n., an officer charged with the super- 
vision of ecclesiastical property. — Eccles. L., 
fr. L. definitus, pp. of definire . See define and 
agential suff. -or. 

deflagrate, tr. and intr. v., to bum up suddenly. 

— L. deflagrdtus, pp. of deflagrdre, ‘to bum up, 
be consumed by the fire’, fr. de- and flagrare , 
‘to bum’. See flagrant and verbal suff. -ate. 

deflagration, n. — L. deflagrdtio, gen. -dnis, fr. 
deflagrdtus, pp. of deflagrdre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

deflagrator, n., a device for causing deflagration. 

— Formed with agential suff. -or fr. L. defla- 
grdtus, pp. of deflagrdre. See deflagrate. 

deflate, tr. v., to remove the air from. — Adapted 
in a new sense fr. L. deflatus , pp. of deftare , ‘to 
blow off’, fr. de- and flare, ‘to blow’. See flatus 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: defiat-ion, n., defiat-ion-ary, adj. 
deflect, tr. and intr. v. — L. deflectere (pp. de- 
flex us), ‘to bend aside or downward’, fr. de- 
and fleet ere, ‘to bend’. See flex, v. 

Derivatives: deflect-ed, adj., deflection (q.v.), 
deflect-ive, adj., deflector (q.v .) 
deflection, deflexion, n. — Late L. defile xio, gen. 
-dnis, ‘a bending aside or downward’, fr. L. de- 
flexus, pp. of deflectere. See prec. word and -ion. 
deflorate, adj., having shed its pollen (bot.) — 
Late L. defiordtus , pp. of deflordre. See next 
word and adj. suff. -ate and cp. deflower, 
defloration, n., the act of deflowering. — Late L. 
defiordtio , gen. -onis, fr. defiordtus, pp. of de- 
fiordre, ‘to deprive of flowers (also figuratively, 
‘to deprive of virginity’), fr. de- and L.fios , gen. 
floris, ‘flower’. See flower and -ation. 
deflower, tr. v., to deprive of virginity. — ME. 
d^floren, fr. OF. desfiorer (F. deflorer), fr. Late 
L. deflordre. See prec. word, 
defluent, adj., flowing downward. — L. deftuens, 
gen. -entis, pres, part, of defluere, ‘to flow down 
or downward’, fr. de- and fiuere, ‘to flow’. 
See fluent. 

defoliate, 1) adj., deprived of leaves; 2) tr. v., to 
deprive of leaves. — Late L. defoliatus , pp. of 
defoliare, ‘to deprive of leaves’, fr. de- and L. 
folidtus, ‘leaved, leafy’. See foliate, adj. 
Derivative: defoliat-ion, n. 
deforest, tr. v., to disafforest. — Formed fr. de- 
and forest. Cp. afforest, disafforest, disforest. 
Derivatives: deforest-ation , n., deforest-er, n. 
deform, tr. v, — F. deformer, fr. L. deformare, 
‘to deform, disfigure’, fr. de- and formare, ‘to 
form, shape’. See form, v. 

Derivatives: deform-ed, adj,, deform-ed-ly, adv., 
deform-ed-ness, n., deform-er, n, 
deformation, n. — F. deformation , fr. L. de forma - 
tionem , acc. of deformdtio, ‘a deforming, dis- 
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figuring’, fr. deformatus, pp. of deformdre. See 
prec. word and -ation. 

deformity, n., i) the condition of being deformed ; 
2) ugliness. — OF. deformite, fr. L. deformitd - 
tern, acc. of deformitas, ‘deformity, ugliness’, 
fr. deformis, ‘misformed, misshaped’, fr. de- 
an d forma , ‘form, shape’. See form, n., and 
-ity. 

defraud, tr. v., to cheat. — OF. defrauder, fr. L. 
defrauddre , ‘to defraud, cheat’, fr. de- and frau- 
ddrg, ‘to cheat’, fr. fraus , gen. fraudis , ‘deceit, 
fraud’. See fraud. 

defray, tr. v., to pay. — F. defrayer , ‘to pay 
costs’, fr. de- (see de-) and VL. *fredum , ‘fine, 
cost’, fr. Frankish *fridu , lit. ‘peace’; see affray. 
The original meaning of defray was ‘to appease, 
pacify’ (for sense development cp. 'pay). 
Derivatives: defray~al, n., defray-er, n., defray- 
ment, n. 

deft, adj., dexterous. — ME., fr. OE. ( ge)dxfte , 
‘mild, gentle’, rel. to gedafen, gedefe, ‘suitable’, 
Goth, gadaban, ‘to be fit’, ON. dafna, ‘to grow 
strong’, Du. deftig, 'important, relevant’, fr. 
I.-E. base *dhabh-, ‘to become, be suitable’, 
whence also L. faber, ‘forger, smith’, OSIav. 
dobru, ‘fine, good’, doba, ‘opportunity’, podoba, 
‘ornament’, Lith. dabinti , ‘to adorn’, dabnus , 
‘graceful’, Cp. daft. Cp. also fabric, forge. 
Derivatives: deft-ly , adv., deft-ness , n. 
defunct, adj., dead, — L. defunctus , pp. of de- 
fungor , defungi , ‘to finish, have done with, per- 
form, depart, die’, fr. de- and fungi (pp .functus), 
‘to be engaged in, discharge, perform, execute, 
do’. See function. 

Derivative: defunct , n. 

defy, tr. v. — F. defier , fr. OF. desfier, defier 
(F. defier), fr. VL. *disfidare , *diffidare (whence 
also It. diffidare), fr. dis- and VL. *fidare, ‘to 
trust, have confidence in’, fr. L. fidus, trusty, 
faithful’. See faith, fidelity. OF. defier , difier orig. 
meant ‘to renounce one’s faith’, whence arose 
the meanings ‘to distrust’ and ‘to challenge’, 
degeneracy, n. — Formed fr. degenerate, adj., 
with suff. -cy. 

degenerate, intr. v. — L. degeneratus, pp. of de - 
generare, ‘to degenerate’, lit. ‘to depart from 
one’s race’, fr. de- and genus, gen. generis, ‘birth, 
descent; race'. See genus and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: degeneration (q.v,), degenerat-ive , 
adj. 

degenerate, adj. and n. L. degeneratus , pp. of 
degenerate. See degenerate, v. 
degeneration, n. — F. degeneration , fr. L. degene- 
ratus, pp. of degenerare. See degenerate, v., and 
suff. -ation. 

deglutition, n., the act of swallowing. — F. de- 
glutition, fr. L. deglutitidnem , acc. of degluti- 
tio , ‘a swallowing down’, fr. deglutitus , pp. of 
deglutire, ‘to swallow down’, fr. de- and glutire , 
‘to swallow’. See glut, ‘to swallow’, and -ion. 
deglutitory, adj., pertaining to deglutition. — See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ory. 
degradation, n. — F. degradation , fr. Late L. de - 
gradationem, acc. of degradatio , ‘deposition 
from one's rank', ft. degradatus, pp. of degra- 
ddre. See degrade and -ation. 
degrade, tr. v., to reduce to a lower status; intr. 
v., to degenerate. — OF. degrader (F. degrader ), 
fr. Late L. degradare , ‘to deposit from one’s 
rank’, fr. de- and L. gradus , ‘a step, pace, stage, 
degree’. See grade and cp. degree. 

Derivatives: degrad-ed , adj., degrad-ed-ly, adv., 
degrad-ed-ness , n., degrad-ing, adj., degrad-ing- 
ly , adv., degrad- ing-ness , n. 
degras, n., fat recovered by dressing skins with 
fish oil. — F., formed fr. de- (see de-) and gras, 
fern, grasse, ‘fat’, fr. L. crassus, ‘thick’, whence 
also It. grasso. Rum. gras , OProven^., Catal. 
gras, Sp. grasOy Port, graxo , ‘fat’. See crass, 
degree, n. — ME. degre , fr. OF. degret , later 
degre (F. degre), which is usually derived fr. 
Late L, *degradus, lit. ‘a step down’, fr. Late L. 
degradare, ‘to deposit from one’s rank’, in VL. 
prob. meaning also ‘to descend’, fr. de- and L. 
gradus , ‘degree’. It is more probable, however, 
that OF. degret, degre was formed from the 
prep, de (see de-) and L. gradus. See grade and 
cp. degrade. 



degression, n., a going down; decrease. — L. de- 
gressio, gen. -dnis, ‘a going down’, fr. degressus, 
pp. of degredi, ‘to go down’, fr. de- and grad I 
(pp. grassus), ‘to take steps, to walk’. See grade 
and -ion. For the change of Latin & (in gr&di) 
to e (in de-gressus) see congress and cp. words 
there referred to, Cp. also digression, 
degressive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
degressus , pp. of degredi. See prec. word. 
Derivative: degressive-ly , adv. 
degringolade, n., a precipitate breakdown. — F. 
degringolade , ‘tumble, downfall’, fr. degringoler , 
‘to tumble down’, fr. de- (see de-) and earlier 
F. gringoler , which is prob. borrowed fr. Du. 
kringelen , ‘to roll, twist’, fr. kringel , ‘a circle*, 
dimin. of kring, ‘circle, ring’. See cringle and -ade. 
degust, tr. and intr. v., to taste (rare). — L. de- 
gustare, ‘to taste, try’, fr. de- and gustare , ‘to 
taste, enjoy’. See gust, ‘relish’, and cp. disgust, 
degustation, n. — Late L. degustdtib, gen. -dnis, 
fr. L. degustatus , pp. of degustdre. See prec. word 
and -ation. 

deha, n., the body (Hinduism). — OI. dehah , 
‘body’, lit. ‘that which is formed’, rel. to dihmi , 
‘I smear, anoint’, dehi, ‘rampart, dam, dike’, 
Avestic daeza, ‘wall’, pairi-daeza , ‘enclosure’, 
and cogn. with Goth daigs, OE. dag, ‘dough’. 
See dough and cp. paradise, 
dehisce, intr. v., to gape, burst open. — L. de - 
hiscere , ‘to split open, gape, yawn’, fr. de- 
and hiscere , inchoative of hiare , ‘to yawn’. 
See hiatus. 

dehiscence, n., the act or process of bursting 
open. — Formed fr. next word with suff. -ce. 
dehiscent, adj., bursting open. — L. dehiscens, gen. 
-entiSy pres. part, of de hiscere. See dehisce and 
-ent. 

dehors, prep., out of, outside (law). — F., fr. VL. 
deforis , fr. de- and L. foris, ‘out of doors’. See 
forum and cp. the first element in forisfamiliate, 
dehort, tr. v., to dissuade (rare). — L. dehortari, 
‘to dissuade’, fr. de- and hortari, ‘to urge, in- 
cite’. See hortation. 

dehortation, n., dissuasion. — L. dehor tat id, gen. 

- dnis , fr. dehortatus, pp. of dehortari. See prec. 
word and -ation. 

dehumanize, tr. v,, to make inhuman. — Formed 
fr. de- (in the privative sense of this prefix) and 

humanize. 

Derivative: dehumaniz-ation , n. 
dehydrate, tr. v., to remove water from a sub- 
stance. — Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense 
of this prefix) and hydrate. 

Derivative: dehydrat-ion, n. 
dehydrogenize, tr. v., to deprive of hydrogen. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and hydrogenize. 

Derivatives: dehydrogeniz-ation , n., dehydro- 
geniz-er, n. 

dehypnotize, tr. v„ to arouse from the hypnotic 
state. — Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense 
of this prefix) and hypnotize. 

Deianira, n., the daughter of Oeneus and wife of 
Heracles (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Ayfia- 
veipa, lit. ‘destroyer of her husband’, fr. Stjux;, 
‘hostile’, and avrjp, ‘man, husband’. The first 
element is rel. to Gk. 87ji'6oi, ‘I cut down, slay’, 
Sac, ‘in battle’, Sat-9pcov, ‘proved in battle’, 
Sacetv, ‘to blaze, burn up’, Saoc, ‘torch’, Save?, 
‘combustible, dry’. For the second element see 
andro-. 

deicide, n., the killer of a god. — Late L. deicida, 
compounded of L. deus, ‘god’, and - cida , ‘kil- 
ler’. See deity and -cide, ‘killer’, 
deicide, n., the killing of a god. — ModL. dei- 
ctdium, compounded of L. deus, ‘god’, and 
-cidium, ‘killing’. See deity and -cide, ‘killing’, 
deictic, adj., demonstrating, proving directly. — 
Gk. Sewm>c6<;, ‘able to show’, fr. Ssixt6 <;, 
‘shown’, verbal adj. of SeLxvuvac, ‘to show’, 
which is cogn. with L. dicere , ‘to say, tell’. See 
diction and -ic and cp. apodictic, epideictic. Cp. 
also hygrodeik. 

deific, adj., deifying. — F. deifique , fr. L. dei- 
ficus , ‘who makes one a god’, which is com- 
pounded of deus , ‘god’, and -ficus, fr. -ficere, un- 
stressed form of facere, ‘to make, do’. See fact 
and -ic. 



deification, n., the act of making a god; the state 
of being made a god. — See deify and -ation. 
deiform, adj., having the form of a god. — ML. 
deiformis, compounded of L. deus, ‘god’, and 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See deity and form, n. 
deify, tr. v., to make a god of. — F. deifier , fr. 
Late L. deificare, which is compounded of L. 
deus, ‘god’, and - ficare , ‘to make’, fr. -ficus, fr. 
facere, ‘to make, do’. See deity and -fy. 
deign, intr. and tr. v., to condescend. — ME. 
deinen, deignen, fr. OF. degnier, deignier (F. 
daigner ), fr. VL. *digndre, fr. L. dignari, ‘to 
deem worthy’, fr. dignus, ‘worthy’. Cp. It. deg- 
nare, ■ OProvenQ. denhar, Catal. denyar , Sp. 
denar , which all derive fr. VL. *dignare, and see 
dignity. Cp. also dainty, condign, dignify, dis- 
dain. 

deipno-, combining form meaning ‘dining’. — 
Gk. Set7Tvo-, fr. SeiTrvov, ‘dinner’, of unknown 
origin. 

deipnosophist, n., one learned in the art of din- 
ing. — Gk. 8et7rvoao<piaTT)(;, compounded of 
SsTttvov, ‘dinner’, and ao«ptaT7)£;, ‘a learned 
man’, fr. ao9o<;, ‘skilled, clever, wise’. See deip- 
no- and sophist. Aei7rvoao9Krrat (pi.) is the title 
of a work by Athenaeus. 

Derivative: deipno sophist-ic, adj. 
deism, n., the belief that God has created the 
world but has no immediate relation with it. — 
F. deisme, a hybrid coined by Pascal (1623-62) 
fr. L. Deus, ‘God’, and - isme , a suff. of Greek 
origin. See deity and -ism. 
deist, n., an adherent of deism. — F. deiste , a 
hybrid word. See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivatives: deist-ic , deist-ic-al, adjs., deist-ic- 
al-ly, adv. 

deity, n. — ME. deite, fr. OF. deite (F. deite), 
fr. Late L. deitdtem , acc. of deitds , ‘divine na- 
ture’, which was coined by Augustine on ana- 
logy of Gk. t>e6nrj<;, ‘divine nature’, fr. L. deus, 
‘god’, fr. OL. deivos (whence also L. divus, 
‘divine’), which is cogn. with OI. devah, ‘god’, 
devt, ‘goddess’, Avestic daeva -, ‘demon’, Lith. 
dievas, Lett, die vs, OPruss. deiwas, deiws, OIr. 
dia (gen. de), OW. duiu, MW. duw, OCo. duy, 
MCo. dew, ‘God’, OHG, Zio, Zio, ON. Tyr, 
OE. Tiw, name of the Teutonic war god, Gk. 
8105, ‘divine’, Zsug, gen. Atfos, Aid?, ‘Zeus’, OI. 
dyduh, ‘heaven, god of Heaven’, Dyduspitd , 
‘heavenly father’, L. Diespiter, Jupiter . ‘Jupiter’., 
All these words come fr. *deyew(o)-, ‘shining’, 
which derives fr. I.-E. base *dei~, *deyd-, *di-, 
dyd-, ‘to shine’, whence also OI. df-de-ti, ‘shines, 
diva, ‘by day’, di-vasah , ‘heaven; day’, Arm. tiv, 
‘day’,Gk. Seaxo,‘ seemed’, Homeric SeeXoi; 
(for *8st-sXo(;), Visible, clear’, L. dies, OIr. die, 
W.dyw,'day\ OIr. in-diu, W,A<><Wyw,‘today\Cp. 
AdeJia, adelo-, adieu, adjourn, Bhumi Devi, daiva, 
deiform, deify, deodand, deodar, devadasi, Dewali, 
dial, Diana, diary, dies non, diet, ‘assembly’, Dios- 
ma, Dis, dismal, diurnal, diuturnal, diva, Dives, di- 
vine, Dorothea, Dyaus, eudiometer, joss, journey, 
Jove, jovial, Jupiter, Lent, meridian, prie-dieu, 
quotidien, sojourn, Tuesday, Zenobia, Zeus, 
deject, tr. v., to cast down. — L. dejectus, pp. of 
dejicere, ‘to throw down, drive off, lower, let 
down; to humble’, fr. de- and jacere (pp. jac- 
tus), ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and cp. 
words there referred to. For the change of Latin 
a (in jdetus) to e (in de-jectus) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

dejecta, n. pi., excrements. — L., neut. pi. of de- 
jectus, pp. of dejicere. See prec. word, 
dejection, n. — OF. (F. dejection), fr. L. dejec - 
tionem, acc. of deject id, fr. dejectus, pp. of de- 
jicere. See deject and -ion. 

dejeuner, n., breakfast. — F. dejeuner, ‘break- 
fast’, from the verb dejeuner, ‘to break the fast’, 
fr. OF. desjuner , shortened form of desjejuner 
(see haplology), which derives fr. VL. disjejunare, 
‘to break the fast’, fr. dis- and L.jejunus, ‘fast- 
ing’. See jejune and tp. dine, dinner. For sense 
development cp. E. to breakfast, lit. ‘to break 
the fast’. 

Derivative: dejeuner , intr. v. 
de jure, by right, rightfully; the opposite of de 
facto. — L. de jure , ‘by right’, fr. de, ‘from, 
down from, according to’, and abl. of jus. 
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‘right’. See de- and jus. 

delaine, n., a material made of wool, or of wool 
and cotton. — F. de laine , ‘of wool’, fr. L. de, 
‘from’, and lana , ‘wool’. See de- and lanate. 

delate, tr. v,, to inform against. — L. delatus, 
‘brought or carried down’ (used as pp. of de- 
ferre, ‘to bring or carry down, to indict, inform 
against’), formed fr. de- and Idtus , ‘born, car- 
ried’ (used as pp. of ferre , ‘to bear, carry’), which 
stands for *tlatos, fr. *//-, zero degree of I.-E. 
base */<>/-, *tol-, ‘to bear, carry’, whence L. tol- 
lere, ‘to lift up, raise’, toferdre, ‘to bear, sup- 
port’. See tolerate and cp. collate and words 
there referred to. 

delation, n., information against a person. — L. 
delatid , gen. -dnis, ‘denunciation, accusation’, 
fr. delatus , ‘brought or carried down’. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

delator, n., an informer. — L. delator , fr. delatus , 
‘brought or carried down’. See delate and 
agential suff. -or. 

delay, tr. and intr. v., to defer, postpone. — ME. 
delaien, fr. OF. delaier , fr. de- and laier, ‘to let, 
leave’. Originally the verb laier occurred only 
in those forms of the present, in which the radi- 
cal was stressed, and in the future. These forms 
prob. derive from the respective forms of OF. 
laissier, ‘to let, leave’, and were influenced in 
their conjugation by that of faire , ‘to do’. (See 
Bloch- Wartburg, DELF., p. 176 s.v. delai.) OF. 
laissier (whence F. laisser) derives fr. L. laxare , 
‘to unloose, relax’, fr. laxus, ‘loose’. See lax 
and cp. relay. 

Derivatives: delay, n., delay-age , n., delay-er, n., 
delay- ing-ly, adv. 

del credere, a phrase expressing the obligation of 
an agent who guarantees the solvency of a buyer 
(law). — It., lit. ‘of trust’. Del is contracted from 
the prep, de, ‘of’ (fr. L. de), and the def. art. 
1/ (fr. L. ilium, acc, of fife, ‘that one’). See de- 
and ille. It. credere derives fr. L. credere, ‘to 
believe’. See creed. 

dele, v., typographic direction to blot out a letter, 
a word, etc. — L. dele, imper. sing, of dele re, 
‘to destroy; wipe out, blot out, efface’. See 
delete. , 

delectable, adj., delightful. — OF, (F. delectable), 
fr. L. delectabilis , ‘delightful’, fr. delectare, ‘to 
delight’. See next word and -able. 

Derivatives: delectabil-ity, n., delectable-ness, 
n., delectabl-y , adv. 

delectation, n., delight, enjoyment. — OF. delec- 
tation (F. delectation), fr. L. delectationem , acc. 
of delectatio , ‘a delighting, pleasure, amuse- 
ment’, fr. delectatus, pp. of delectare, *to delight, 
charm, amuse’, freq. of delicere, ‘to entice’, fr. 
de- and lacere, ‘to entice’, which is cogn. with 
laqueus , ‘noose snare’. See lace, n., and cp. 
words there referred to. 

delectus, n. , a collection of passages for translation. 
— L. delectus , ‘choice, selection’, fr. delectus, 
pp. of deligere, ‘to pick out, choose, select’, fr. 
de- and legere, ‘to choose; to read’. See lecture. 

delegacy, n. — Formed fr. delegate, n., with 
suff. -cy. 

delegate, n. — L. delegatus, pp. of delegare , ‘to 
send, assign, delegate, transfer’, fr. de- and le- 
gare, ‘to send with a commission, appoint as a 
deputy’. See legate. 

delegate, adj., delegated. — L. delegatus, pp. of 
delegare. See delegate, n. 

delegate, tr. v. — L. delegatus, pp. of delegare. 
See delegate, n . 

delegation, n. — L. delegatio, gen. -dnis, ‘assign- 
ment, delegation’, fr. delegatus, pp. of delegare. 
See delegate, n., and -ion. 

delete, tr. v., to erase. — L. dele t us, pp. of delere, 
‘to efface, abolish, obliterate, destroy’, which is 
prob. a back formation from de-levi (misinter- 
preted as dele-vi), perf. of de-ftnere, ‘to besmear’, 
fr. de- and linere, ‘to daub, smear’ (applied esp. 
to the wax on the writing table). Accordingly 
the orig. meaning of delere prob. was ‘to wipe 
out’. See liniment and cp. slime. Cp. also dele, 
delible. 

deleterious, adj., harmful. — ML. deleter ius, fr. 
Gk. S7)X7)T7)pio(;, ‘noxious’, fr. S7)X7)T/)p, ‘de- 
stroyer’, fr. Sr^XetafVai, ‘to hurt, damage’, which 



is cogn. with Toch. A talo, B tallawo , ‘miserable, 
wretched’, Lett, delit, ‘to wear out, worry, har- 
ass’. These words prob. meant orig. ‘to cut, 
split’, whence ‘to hurt by cutting’, and derive 
fr. I.-E. base *del-, *dol-, ‘to split, cut, carve’, 
whence also L. dolare ‘to hew with an ax'. See 
dole, ‘grief’, and words there referred to. For 
the ending see suff. -ous. The word deleterious 
was introduced into English by the physician 
Sir Thomas Browne (1605-82). 

Derivatives: deleterious-ly, adv., deleterious- 
ness, n. 

deletion, n. — L. deletio, gen. -dnis, fr. defetus, 
pp. of delere. See delete and -ion. 
delft, also delf, n., glazed earthenware. — Prop, 
earthenware of Delft (formerly Delf), name of 
a town in Holland. The name lit. means ‘canal’ 
and is cogn. with E. delve (q.v.) 

Delia, fem. PN. — L. Delia , orig. epithet of the 
goddess Artemis, lit. ‘Delian’, from her birth- 
place Delos. See Delian. 

Delian, adj., pertaining to the island of Delos 
in the Aegean Sea. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Delius, fr. Gk. ArjXioi fr. A^Xoc, ‘Delos’. 
Cp. prec. word. 

deliberate, adj. — L. deliberatus, pp. of deliberare, 
‘to think over, take counsel about, reflect, de- 
termine’, which prob. means lit. ‘to weigh in 
one’s mind’, and derives fr. original *de-librare, 
which is formed fr. de- and libra, ‘scales; that 
which is weighed; a pound’. See libra and adj. 
suff. -ate and cp. equilibrium. L. deliberare was 
influenced in form by liberdre , ‘to make free’. 
Derivatives: deliberate-ly , adv., deliberate- 

ness, n. 

deliberate, intr. and tr. v. — L. deliberatus , pp. 
of deliberare. See deliberate, adj., and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

deliberation, n. — ME. deliberacioun, fr. MF. 

( — F.) deliberation, fr. L. deliberationem , acc. of 
deliberate, ‘deliberation, consideration’, fx. deli- 
berate, pp. of deliberare. See deliberate, v. and 
adj., and -ion. 

deliberative, adj. — L. deliberative, ‘pertaining 
to deliberation’, fr. deliberatus, pp. of deliberare . 
See deliberate, adj., and -ive. 

Derivatives: deliberative-ly, adv., deliberative- 
ness, n. 

delible, adj., capable of being deleted. — Fr. ear- 
lier deleble, fr. L. delebilis , ‘that which can be 
blotted out’, fr. delere. See delete. Delible was 
influenced in form by the many adjectives ending 
in -/6/e (fr. L. ibilis). 

delicate, adj., 1) dainty; 2) fine. — L. delicate, 
‘delightful, charming, voluptuous’, pp. of *de/i- 
care, rel. to delicere , ‘to allure, entice, delight’ 
(whence the freq. delectare) and to deliciae, ‘al- 
lurement, charm, delight’. See lace and cp. 
delectation, delicious, delight. The derivation of 
delicate, fr. * delicidtus , a supposed derivative 
of deliciae , is erroneous. See Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., I, p. 336. 

Derivatives: delicate, n., delicate-ly, adv., deli- 
cate-ness, n., delica-cy, n., delicatessen (q.v.) 
delicatessen, n. pi., cooked foods. — G. Delika- 
tessen (pi.), fr. F. delicatesse , ‘delicacy’, fr. deli- 
cat, ‘delicate’, fr. L. delicate. See prec. word, 
delicious, adj. — OF. delicieus (F. delicieux), fr. 
VL. delicidsus, fr. L. deliciae (gen. -drum), ‘al- 
lurement, charm, delight, pleasure’, fr. *de- 
laquiae, which is formed fr. de- and laqueus , 
‘noose, snare’. See lace and cp. delicate and 
words there referred to. Cp. also luscious. For 
the change of Latin a in laqueus to 1 in de-Uciae 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: delicious-ly , adv., delicious-ness, n. 
delict, n., an offense against the law. — L. delic- 
tum, ‘fault, offense, transgression’, prop. neut. 
pp. of delinquere , ‘to fail, be wanting, trans- 
gress, offend’, fr. de- and linquere, ‘to leave’. 
See relinquish and cp. delinquent, relict, derelict, 
delight, tr. and intr. v. — ME. deliten , fr. OF. 
deliter, ‘to delight’, fr. L. delectare , ‘to delight, 
charm, amuse’. See delectation and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: delight-ed , adj., delight-ed-ly, adv., 
delight-ed-ness, n,, delight-er , n., delight-ing, 
adj., delight-ing-ly, adv. 



delight, n. — ME. delit, fr. OF. delit , fr. deliter, 
‘to delight’. See delight, v. 

Derivatives: delight-ful, adj., delight- ful-ly, adv., 
delight-ful-ness, n., delight-some, adj. 

Delilah, n., the mistress of Samson, who be- 
trayed Samson (Judges, chapter 16). — Heb. 
D e lild h , lit. ‘delicate, languishing, amorous’, 
from the base of d-l-l, ‘to hang down, to lan- 
guish’, whence also dal, ‘low, poor, tKm',daUdh, 
‘hair; thrum’ (lit. ‘that which hangs down’); 
rel. to Akkad, dalalu , ‘to be weak or humble’, 
Arab, dalla, ‘he was low or pliant’, tadaldala, 
‘it hung down, dandled’, Ethiop. dalul, ‘hang- 
ing curls’. 

delimit, tr. v„ to mark the limits of. — F. deli- 
miter, fr. L. delimitare, ‘to mark out, limit’, fr. 
de- and limitdre , ‘to limit’. See limit, v., and cp. 
next word. 

delimitate, tr. v., to delimit. — L. delimitate , 
pp. of delimitare . See prec. word and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

delimitation, n. — L. delimit at id, gen. -dnis, fr. 
delimitate , pp. of delimitare. See delimitate 
and -ion. 

delineate, tr. v., to sketch. — L. delineate , pp. of 
delineare , ‘to sketch out’, formed fr. de- and 
linea, ‘line’. See line and verbal suff. -ate. 
delineation, n. — Late L. delineatid, gen. -dnis, 
‘a sketch’, fr. L. delineate, pp. of delineare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

delinquency, n. — L. delinquent ia, ‘a fault, crime, 
delinquency’, fr. delinquens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of delinquere , ‘to fail, be wanting, trans- 
gress, offend'. See delict and -ency. 
delinquent, adj. — L. delinquens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of delinquere. See prec. word and -ent. 
Derivatives: delinquent, n., delinquent-ly, adv. 
deliquesce, intr. v., to become liquid. — L. de- 
liquescere, ‘to melt away, dissolve’, fr. de- and 
liquescere, ‘to become liquid’. See liquescent, 
deliquescence, n. — Formed with suff. -ce fr. L. 
deliquescens , gen. -ent is. See next word, 
deliquescent, adj., deliquescing. — L. deliques- 
cens, gen. -ent is, pres. part, of deliquescere. See 
deliquesce and -ent. 

delirious, adj. — Formed fr. delirium with suff. 
-ous. 

Derivatives: delirious-ly, adv., delirious-ness , n. 
delirium, n., a violent mental excitement. — L. 
delirium, ‘madness, delirium’, fr. delirdre, ‘to 
turn aside from the furrow’, whence arose the 
meanings ‘to deviate, to become deranged, 
crazy or delirious’, fr. de- and lira, ‘the earth 
thrown up between two furrows, furrow’. L. 
lira stands for *leisa and is cogn. with Goth., 
OHG. leisa (in wagenleisa), ‘track of carriage 
wheels’, MHG. leise, geleis, G. Geleise, Gleis, 
‘track’, and also with Goth, lais, ‘I know’, 
laisjan, OE. lx ran, ‘to teach’, OE. leornian, ‘to 
learn’ (fr. Teut. base *lais-, ‘to learn, know, 
teach’, orig. ‘to follow or find the track’). See 
learn and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
lirella. 

delitescence, delitescency, n. — Formed fr. next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
delitescent, adj., latent (said of symptoms of a 
disease). — L. delitescens, gen. -ent is, pres. part, 
of delitescere, ‘to lie hidden, be concealed’, fr. 
de- and latescere , ‘to hide oneself, lie hidden’, 
inchoative of latere , ‘to lie hidden’. See latent. 
For the change of Latin a (in latescere) to 1 
(in de-litescere) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

deliver, tr. v. — OF. delivrer (F. delivrer), ‘to set 
free’, fr. VL. deliberare, of s.m., fr. de- and libe- 
rdre, ‘to set free’, fr. liber, ‘free’. See liberal and 
cp. liberate. 

deliverance, n. — OF. delivrance (F. delivrance ), 
fr. delivrer. See prec. word and -ance. 
delivery, n. — OF. delivree, prop. fem. pp. of 
delivrer , ‘to set free, to deliver’, used as a noun. 
See deliver and cp. livery, 
dell, a small valley. — OE., rel. to MLG., MDu. 
delie , MHG., G. delle, telle and to E. dale, 
‘valley’ (q.v.) 

Della Cruscan, 1) adj., pertaining to the Acca- 
demia della Crusca (established in 1 582 for the 
sake of purifying the Italian language); 2) n., a 
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member of the Accademia della Crusca. 

Della Robbia, also Della Robbia ware, a kind of 
terra-cotta ware made in Florence by Luca della 
Robbia (died in 1482), his family or his pupils. 
Delphian, adj., Delphic. — See next word and 
-ian. 

Delphic, adj., Q pertaining to Delphi; pertaining 
to the oracle in Delphi. — L. Delpkicus , fr. Gk. 
AeX<pix8;, ‘of, or pertaining to, Delphi*, fr. 
A£X<poi, ‘Delphi’. 

Delphinidae, n.pl., a family of toothed whales 
( zool .) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. 
defphlnus, ‘dolphin’. See dolphin. 

Delphinium, n., a genus of plants, the larkspur 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. SeXcptviov, ‘larkspur’, 
fr. 8eX<j>f<;, gen. SeX<jhvo<;, ‘dolphin’ (see dol- 
phin); so called from the shape of its flowers, 
which resemble a dolphin, 
delta, n., 1) name of the 4th letter of the Greek 
alphabet; 2) triangular area formed at the mouth 
of some rivers, as of the Danube. — Gk. SeXtoc, 
fr. Heb.-Phoen. ddleth ; see daleth. The a was 
added because a Greek word cannot end with 
a t; cp. alpha and words there referred to. 
deltafication, n., the formation of a delta. — 
Formed fr. delta and -fication. 
deltaic, adj., forming a delta. — Formed fr. delta 
with suff. -ic. 

deltoid, adj., delta-shaped, triangular. — Gk. 
SEXxoet&fc, compounded of SeXra and -oelStji; 
‘like’, fr. elSoc ‘form, shape’. See delta and -oid. 
deltoid, n., the large muscle covering the shoulder 
joint ( anat .) — From deltoid, adj.; so called 
from its triangular shape, 
delubrum, n., a shrine, a sanctuary {Roman an - 
tiq.) — L. delubrum , ‘temple, shrine, sanctuary’, 
a derivative of deluere, ‘to wash off, cleanse’, 
originally meaning ‘place for washing (near the 
sanctuary)’. Delubrum prob. stands for *de- 
lu-dhlom or *de~lu-dhrom, fr. de, ‘away from’, 
the stem of luere, ‘to wash’, and a suff. denoting 
place (cp. pollubrum , pdliibrum, ‘wash basin’, 
for *po-h-dhIom or *po-Iu-dhrom). See de- and 
lave. 

delude, tr. v., to deceive, beguile. — L. deludere , 
‘to mock, deceive, play false’, fr. de- and ludere , 
‘to play’. See ludicrous and cp. delusion. Cp. also 
allude and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: delud-ing , adj., delud-ing- fy , adv. 
deluge, n., the great flood, flood. — F. deluge , fr. 
L. diluvium , ‘a flood, inundation’, fr. diluere, ‘to 
wash away’, fr. di- ‘apart’, and here, ‘to wash, 
lave, cleanse’. See lave and cp. diluvium. 
Derivative: deluge , tr. v. 

delundung, n., a mammal of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, pertaining to the civet family. — Native 
name. 

delusion, n., the act of deluding; a mistaken be- 
lief. — L. delusio , gen. -onis, ‘a deceiving’, fr. 
delusus, pp. of deludere . See delude and -ion and 
cp. allusion and words there referred to. 
delusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
delusus , pp, of deludere. See delude and cp. allu- 
sive and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: delusive-ly, adv., dehshe-ness, n. 
delve, tr. and intr. v., to dig {archaic). — ME. 
dehen , fr. OE. del/an, ‘to dig, burrow’, rel. to 
OS. deltjan, Du. dehen, MHG. telben, ‘to dig’, 
and cogn. with Lith. delba, ‘crowbar’, Russ. 
dolbit\ Czech dlabati, Pol. diubac , ‘to chisel’, 
Russ, doloto, Czech dldto, Pol. did to (for *dolb- 
to ), ‘chisel’. Cp. delft. 

delve, n., a hollow. — OE. gedelf, ‘ditch, trench’, 
rel. to delfan. See delve, v. 
dem-, form of demo- before a vowel, 
demagnetize, tr. v. — Formed fr. de- (in the pri- 
vative sense of this prefix) and magnetize. 
Derivatives: demagnet iz-at ion, n., demagnetize 
er, n. 

demagogic, demagogical, adj. — Gk. SrjjjLayoyt- 
xo<;, ‘fit for a popular leader’, fr. &Y){i,ayG>yo<;, ‘a 
popular leader’. See next word and suff. -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

Derivative : demagogical-ly, adv. 
demagogue, n. — Gk. S^ptaycoy^i;, ‘a popular 
leader, leader of the mob’, compounded of 
‘district, country, land, people’, and 
ayojy6<;, ‘leading’. Gk. S7jp.oc, Dor. stand 



for *da-mos and, are cogn. with OIr. dam, ‘fol- 
lowers, troop’. Both Gk. 8>jp.o<;, Sapt,o<;, and OIr. 
dam orig. meant ‘part, division’, and are deri- 
vatives of I.-E. base dd-m an -/n-enlargement 
of base *dd-, *ddi~, ‘to divide’, whence Gk. 
SaiEtr&aL, ‘to divide, distribute’, Saijitov, ‘god, 
goddess’, lit. ‘divider, distributor (of men’s 
destinies)’. See demon and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Gk. aycayo<;, ‘leading’, derives fr. 
&yetv, ‘to lead’; see -agogue. 

Derivatives: demagogic (q.v.), demagog-ism , n., 
demagogu-ery, n., demagogy (q.v.) 
demagogy, n. — Gk. Stayed yta, ‘leadership of 
the people’, fr. 8i^p.aycoy6<;. See demagogue and 
-y (representing Gk. -£a). 
demand, tr. v. — F. demander, ‘to ask, request’, 
fr. L. demandare, ‘to give in charge, entrust, 
commit’, in VL., ‘to ask, request, demand’, fr. 
de- and mandare, ‘to give in charge, enjoin’, 
Cp. It. domandare, OProveng., Catal., Sp. de - 
mandar, ‘to ask, request’, and see mandate. 
Derivatives: demand-er , n., demand-ing , adj., 
demand-ing-ly, adv. 

demand, n. — F. demande , fr. demander. See de- 
mand, v, 

demandant, n., plaintiff {law). — F., ‘asking, re- 
questing’, pres, part of demander . See demand, 
v., and -ant. 

demarcate, tr. v. — Back formation fr. demar- 
cation. 

demarcation, n. — F. demarcation , fr. Sp. demar- 
cation, fr. demarcar, ‘to mark out the boun- 
dary’, fr. de- and marcar, ‘to mark’, fr. marca , 
‘mark’, fr. MHG. marke. See mark, ‘sign’, and 
-ation. The word was first used of the linea de 
demarcation (‘demarcation line’) established in 
1493 by Pope Alexander VI, in order to divide 
the New World between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese. 

demarch, n., 1) (in ancient Greece) a ruler of a 
deme; 2) (in modern Greece) a mayor. — Gk. 
Sr)[iapxo?, lit. ‘chief of the people’, fr. 8 t){aoc, 
‘people’, and ip/ot;, ‘chief, ruler’. See deme and 
-arch. 

demarche, n., proceeding, course of action. — 
F., lit. ‘gait, walk, bearing’, fr. de- (see de-) and 
marcher , ‘to walk’. See inarch, ‘walk, advance’, 
dematerialize, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. de- 
(in the privative sense of this prefix) and mate- 
rialize. 

Derivative: dematerial iz-at ion, n. 
deme, n., a township in ancient Greece. — Gk. 
‘district, country, land, people’. See 

demos. 

demean, tr. v., to conduct (oneself). — ME. de- 
meinen, demenen , fr. OF. demener, ‘to guide, 
conduct’ (whence F. se demener , ‘to struggle’), 
fr. de- and mener , ‘to lead’, fr. VL. minare , 
‘to drive (cattle)’, prop, ‘to drive by threatening’ 
(whence also It. menare, ‘to lead’), fr. L. minari, 
‘to threaten’ (whence Rum. mdna, ‘to threa ten’). 
See minatory and cp. menace, promenade, 
demean, tr. v., to debase. — Formed fr. de- and 
mean, ‘low’. 

demeanor, demeanour, n. — Formed fr. ME. de- 
meanure, ‘behavior’, with change of suff. due 
to the influence of nouns ending in -or, -our. 
See demean, ‘to behave’, and -or (representing 
OF. -our, -or). 

dement, tr. v., to cause to become mad. — L. de- 
ment are, ‘to drive mad, craze’, fr. demens, gen. 
dementis, ‘mad, raving, crazy’, lit. ’out of one’s 
mind’, fr. de- and mens, gen. mentis , ‘mind’. 
See mental, ‘pertaining to the mind’, and cp. 
dementia. 

Derivatives: dement-ed, adj., dement-ed-ly, adv. 
dementi, n., an official denial. — F., prop. pp. of 
dementir , ‘to give the lie to, contradict*, used 
as a noun, fr. de- (see de-) and mentir (fr. L. 
menttri), ‘to lie’. See mendacious, 
dementia, n., a form of insanity. — L. dementia, 
‘insanity, madness’, lit. ‘a being out of one’s 
mind’, fr. demens , gen. - entis , ‘mad, raving, 
crazy’. See dement. 

demerit, n., want of merit, ill desert. — OF. de- 
merge (F. demerite), ‘blame, demerit’, fr. VL. 
demerit urn, ‘fault’, fr. pref. de-, taken in a priva- 
tive sense (see de-), and meritum, ‘desert, re- 



ward, merit’; see merit. In contradistinction to 
VL. demeritum, ‘fault’, classical L. demeritum 
means ‘merit, desert’. This contrast of meaning 
finds its explanation in the fact that classical 
L. demeritum prop, is the neut. pp. of demerere, 
demereri, ‘(o merit, deserve’, in which the pref. 
de has intensive force; cp. next word, 
demerit, tr. v., to merit, deserve (archaic). — F. 
demeriter , ‘to deserve ill’, fr. demerite. See prec. 
word. 

demeritorious, adj., blameworthy. — Formed 
with suff. -orious fr. VL. demeritum , ‘fault’. See 
demerit, n., and cp. meritorious, 
demersal, adj., sunk to the bottom (said of the 
eggs of fish). — Formed with adj. suff. -al from 
the obsolete verb demerse, ‘to immerse’, fr. L. 
demersus , pp. of demergere , ‘to submerge’, fr. de- 
and mergere, ‘to plunge, immerse’. See merge, 
demesne, n., 1) possession (of land) as one’s own 
( law ); 2) an estate kept by the owner for his 
own use. — ME. demein, fr. AF. demeine, de- 
mesne (with silent v), fr. OF. demaine , demeine 
(whence also F. domaine, ‘domain, estate’), fr. 
L. dominicus, ‘pertaining to the lord’, fr. domi- 
nus. , ‘lord, master’. See domain. The 5 in demesne 
is prob. due to an erroneous association of this 
word with OF. maisniee , mesnee , ‘household’, 
fr. VL. *mansiondta, fr. L. mans id, gen. -onis, 
‘habitation’ (see mansion). 

Demeter, n., the goddess of agriculture in Greek 
mythology. — Gk. Atjjjlyjt^p, Dor. Gk. Aapi&TYjp, 
lit. ‘earth-mother’, fr. 8 a, Doric equivalent of 
Gk. yi ), ‘earth’, and [KxTrtf, Doric equivalent of 
Gk. pLTjTTjp, ‘mother’. See geo- and mother and 
cp. next word. 

Demetrius, masc. PN. — L. Demetrius, fr. Gk. 
A 7 jpL 7 jTpto?, lit. ‘son of Demeter’, fr. A^pnrjxTjp. 
See Demeter. 

demi-, pref. meaning ‘half’. — F. demi, ‘half’, fr. 
VL, dimedius, a blend of L. medius , ‘middle’, 
and dimidius , ‘half’. This latter is a back forma- 
tion fr. dimididtus, ‘halved’, pp. of dimidiare, 
‘to halve’, fr. dis-, di-, and medius, ‘middle’. 
OProveng. demeg, ‘half’, also derives fr. VL. 
dimedius. See di-, ‘apart’, and cp. medium.Cp. 
also dimidiate, demy and talmi gold, 
demigod, n., a deified hero. — Lit. ‘half god’, a 
hybrid coined fr. demi- and god. 
demijohn, n., a large bottle covered with wicker- 
work. — Alteration of F. dame-jeanne , for Dame 
Jeanne , ‘Lady Jane’, a name used humorously 
to denote a bottle; see dame and Jane. The al- 
teration of F. dame to demi in English demijohn 
is due to a confusion with F. demi, ‘half’ (see 
demi-). 

demilune, n., 1) a half-moon, crescent; 2) a cres- 
cent-shaped outwork. — F. demi-lune , ‘half- 
moon’, fr. demi , ‘half’, and hne (fr. L. tuna), 
‘moon’. See demi- and June, 
demimonde, n., a class of women of doubtful 
social standing. — F. demi-monde, lit. ‘half- 
world’, coined by Alexandre Dumas fils in 
1855, who used it as the title of one of his most 
successful social comedies. For the etymology 
of F. demi see demi-. F. monde derives fr. L. 
mundus, ‘world’. See mundane, 
demirep, n., a woman of doubtful reputation 
(slang). — Shortened fr. demi-reputation, in 
which demi is used in the sense given to it in F. 
demi-monde. See prec. word and reputation, 
demise, n., 1) transference of an estate by death; 
hence also 2) death. — AF., prop. fern. pp. of 
OF. — AF. demetre (whence F. demettre, pp. 
demis, fern, demise), ‘to send away, dismiss’. 
See demit. 

Derivatives: demise , tr. and intr. v., demis-able , 
adj. 

demisemiquaver, n., an English term for a thirty- 
second note (music). — Lit. ‘the half of a semi- 
quaver’. See demi- and semiquaver, 
demission, n. — F. demission , fr. L, demissidnem, 
acc. of demissid, ‘a sending down or away’, fr. 
demissus, pp. of demittere. See next word and 
-ion. 

demit, tr. and intr. v., to resign. — Orig. ‘to 
dismiss’, fr. L. demittere ‘to send down or away’, 
fr. de- and mittere (pp. missus), ‘to send’. See 
mission and cp. demise, dismiss. 
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demiurge, n., i) in some ancient Greek states, a 
magistrate; 2) in Platonic philosophy, the 
Maker of the world. — Gk. 8y)pioupY6<;, ‘one 
who works for the people, skilled workman, 
maker, creator, the Creator of the visible world’, 
compounded of &r;pLo<;, ‘pertaining to the 
people’, and epyov, ‘work’. Gk. Srjpiot; derives 
fr. ‘people’; see demos. For the second 

element see ergon. 

demiurgic, demiurgieal, adj., pertaining to a 
demiurge; creative. — Gk. S^ptoopYt-xo?, fr. 
S^puoupYo?. See prec. word and -ic, resp. also -al. 
demivolt, n., a half turn with the forelegs raised 
(manege). — F . demi-volte, fr. demi, ‘half’, and 
volte, ‘a leap’. See demi- and vault, ‘to leap’, 
and cp. volt, ‘a turning movement’, 
demo-, before a vowel dem-, combining form 
meaning ‘people, population, deme’. — Gk. 
8r;^o-, 8r ( p-, fr. Sr^oc;, ‘district, country, land, 
people’. See demos. 

demobilize, tr. v. — Formed fr. de- (in the priva- 
tive sense of this prefix) and mobilize. 
Derivative : demobiliz-ation, n. 
democracy, n. — F. democratic, fr. ML. demo- 
crat ia, fr. Gk. $7jp.oxpaTia, ‘democracy, popular 
government’, lit. ‘rule of the people’, fr. 

‘people’, and -xpa-ua, fr. xpaxo<; t ‘strength, 
power, rule'. See demos and -cracy. 
democrat, n. — F. democrate , back formation fr. 

democratic. See prec. word, 
democratic, adj. — F. democratique , fr. ML. de - 
mocraticus , fr. Gk. S^oxpaxixoi;, ‘pertaining 
to democracy’, fr. 87)[xoxpaxi3. See democracy 
and -ic. 

Derivative: democrat ic-al-ly , adv. 
democratism, n. — See next word and -ism. 
democratize, tr. v. — F. democratiser, fr. demo- 
cratic . Cp. Gk. 8r f p.oxpaT^Ei,v, ‘to be on the de- 
mocratic side’, and see democrat and -ize. 
Derivative: democratiz-ation, n. 

Demodex, n., a genus of arachnids, the face mite 
( zoo ! .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 8 t)[xo?, 
‘fat’, and ‘worm’. The first element is cogn. 
with Alb. djame, ‘fat, bacon’, and prob. also 
with Arm. tam-uk, ‘moist, wet'. The second ele- 
ment lit. means ‘biter’, and is rel. to 8a£, 
‘biting’. See Dacus. 

Demogorgon, n., a terrible deity (Greek mythol . ) 
— Late L„ first mentioned by Lactantius (or 
Lutatius) Placidus on Statius. The first element 
in the name of this deity is of uncertain origin. 
The second element certainly derives fr. Gk. 
yopyot;, ‘terrible’. See Gorgon, 
demography, n., statistics of births, marriages, 
diseases, deaths, etc. — Coined fr. demo- and 
Gk. -yP a 9 ^» fr- YP* < P Etv > ‘ to wr 'te\ See demo- 
and -graphy. 

Derivatives: demograph-ic, demograph-ic-al, 

adjs., demo graph- ic-al-ly, adv., demograph-ist , n. 
demoiselle, n., 1) a damsel (archaic)-, 2) a small 
crane of N. Africa ; the Numidian crane. — F. 
fr. OF. dameiselle , damoiselle , fr. VL. *domini- 
cella , dimin. of domina, ‘mistress, lady’, fem. 
of L. dominus, ‘lord’, fr. domus , ‘house’. See 
dome and cp. dame. Cp. also damsel, damoiseau, 
doncella, donzella; cp. also Don. 
demolish, tr. v. — Fr. OF. demoUss-, pres. part, 
stem of demote (F. demote ), ‘to pull down, 
overthrow, destroy, demolish’, fr. L. demoted, 
‘to throw or pull down, overthrow, demolish’, 
fr. de- and moliri, ‘to construct’, fr. moles, ‘mass, 
heap’. See mole, ‘mound’, and verbal suff. -ish. 
Derivatives: demolish-er , n., demotish-ment , n. 
demolition, n. — F. demolition , fr. L. demolitib - 
nem, acc. of dimblitio, ‘a pulling down’, fr. de - 
molitus , pp. of demoliri. See prec. word and -ion. 
demon, n. — L. daemon, ‘a spirit’, in Eccles. L.! 
‘an evil spirit’, fr. Gk. 8a£p<ov, ‘god, goddess’, 
lit. ‘a divider, distributor (of men’s destinies)’, 
which is rel. to 8a£ea#at, ’to divide, distribute; 
to feed on’, 8at<;, 8 oclx 7 ), Scutum, ‘meal, ban- 
quet’, Saivuvai, ‘to give a banquet or feast’, 
8af£eiv, ‘to cleave asunder, rend, divide’, 8 t^os, 
‘district, country, land, people’, fr. I.-E. base 
*dd-, *ddi~, *dt-, *d€-, ‘to cut off, separate, di- 
vide, distribute’, whence also OE. tid , ‘time’, 
tima , ‘time, date’, prop, ‘division of time*. See 
tide and cp. demagogue, deme, democracy, de- 



mos. Cp. also eudaemonic, pandemonium, geo- 
desy. Cp. also dah. For a derivative of *d e -t -, 
a -f-enlargement of base *d i -, see datolite. 
demon-, form of demono- before a vowel, 
demonetization, n. — F. demonetisation , fr. de- 
monetiser. See next word and -ation. 
demonetize, tr. v,, to deprive of monetary value. 
— F. demonetiser , fr. de- (used in the privative 
sense of this prefix), and monetiser. See de- and 
monetize. 

demoniac, demoniacal, adj., possessed by a de- 
mon. — Late L. daemoniacus , fr. Gk. Saqxovia- 
ko<;, ‘possessed by a demon’, fr. 8aLp8vio<;, ‘of, or 
pertaining to, a demon’, fr. 8a£|ju»>v. See demon. 
Derivative: demoniacal-ly , adv. 
demonic, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a demon. — Late L. daemonicus , fr. Gk. Saipo- 
vix6?, ‘possessed by a demon’ , fr. Soaptov. 
See demon and -ic. 

demonism, n., belief in demons. — Gk. Sotipo- 
vtapo<;, ‘a being possessed by a demon’, fr. 
8a£(jt.o>v. See demon and -ism. 
demonist, n., an adherent of demonism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

demonize, tr. v., 1) to convert into a demon; 
2) to subject to the influence of a demon. — 
ML. daemonizare , fr. L. daemon , fr. Gk. Satpcuv. 
See demon and -ize. 

demono-, demon-, combining form from Gk, 
Satfztov, gen. Soupovo?, ‘demon’. — See demon, 
demonolatry, n., the worship of ghosts. — Com- 
pounded of demono- and -Xocxpsta, -Xaxpia, 
fr. Xarpeta, ‘hired labor, worship’. See -latry. 
demonology, n., the study of popular beliefs ir. 
demons. — Compounded of demono- and Gk. 
-Xoyia, fr. -Xoyo ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: demonolog-ic, adj., demonolog-ic- 
al-ly, adv., demonolog-ist , n. 
demonstrable, adj. — L, demonstrate, ‘that 
which can be pointed out or demonstrated’, fr. 
demonstrate. See demonstrate and -able. 
Derivatives: demonstrabil-ity, n., demonstrable- 
ness, n., demonstrabl-y, adv. 
demonstrate, tr. and intr. v. — L. demonstrate, 
pp. of demonstrdre , ‘to point out, indicate, show, 
demonstrate’, fr. de- and monstrare, ‘to show, 
point out’. See monster and verbal suff. -ate. 
demonstration, n. — L. demonstrate, gen. -bn is, 
‘a pointing out, showing, demonstration’, fr. 
demonstrate, pp. of demonstrdre. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivatives: demonstration-al , adj., demonstra- 
tionist (q.v.) 

demonstrationist, n., one who takes part in a de- 
monstration, — See prec. word and -ist. 
demonstrative, adj. — F. demonstratif (km. demon- 
strative), fr. L. demonstrative, ‘pointing out, 
demonstrating’, fr. demonstrate, pp. of demon- 
strate. See demonstrate and -ive. 

Derivatives: demonstrative-ly, adv., demonstra- 
tive-ness, n. 

demonstrator, n. — L. demonstrator , ‘one who 
points out or demonstrates’, fr. demonstrate, pp. 
of demonstrdre . See demonstrate and agential 
suff. -or. 

demoralize, tr. v. — F. demoraliser , fr. de (in the 
privative sense of this pref.) and moraliser, ‘to 
moralize’. See de- and moralize. 

Derivatives : demoraliz-ation, n„ demoraliz-er , n. 
demos, n., the common people; the mob. — L., 
fr. Gk. 8yjpot;, ‘district, country, land, people’, 
which stands for *damos , lit. ‘a division of the 
people’, and is cogn. with OIr. dam, ‘followers’, 
fr. I.-E. base *da-, *dai~, ‘to cut off, separate, 
divide’, whence also Gk. 8a£pciv, ‘god, goddess’, 
lit. ‘divider, distributor (of men’s destinies)’. See 
demon and cp. deme, demo-, demotic, endemic, 
epidemic, pandemic, and the first element in 
Damocles, demagogue, democracy. 

Demosthenic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
Demosthenes (384-322); eloquent. — L. Demos - 
thenice, fr. Gk. AT3pocr8evt,x6<;, fr. Ay]po<x&£vy)s, 
‘Demosthenes’. 

demotic, adj., 1) popular; 2) specif, designating 
the popular form of the ancient Egyptian writ- 
ing, as distinguished from hieratic. — Gk. 



8 r)p.oTix8i;, ‘pertaining to the people, popular’, 
fr. 8 t)[xo<;, ‘people’. See demos and -ic. 
dempster, n., a judge. — ME. demestre, formally 
fem. of demere, ‘deemer, fr. demen, ‘to judge’. 
See deem and cp. deemster, doomster. 
demulcent, adj., soothing; n., a soothing sub- 
stance. — L. demulcens, gen. -entis , pres. part, 
of demulcere, ‘to stroke down, to soften’, fr. 
de- and mulcere, ‘to soften, appease’, fr. I.-E. 
base *melk~, which is rel. to *melg -, ‘to milk’ 
(the original meaning of both bases was ‘to 
stroke, rub, squeeze’). See milk and cp. emul- 
gent, emulsify, Mulciber. For the ending see 
suff. -ent. 

demur, intr. v., to object. — OF. demorer, de- 
murer, demourer , ‘to linger, tarry’ (whence F. 
demeurer , ‘to remain, stay, reside, live’), fr. L. 
demorari, ‘to linger, loiter, tarry’, fr. de- and 
morari , ‘to delay’, fr. mora, ‘hesitation, delay’. 
See moratory. 

Derivatives: demur , n., demurrage (qq.v.), de- 
mur r-able, adj., demurrer (q.v.), demurr-ing-ly , 
adv. 

demur, n., objection. — OF. demor, fr. demorer. 
See demur, v. 

demure, adj., 1) sober; 2) affectedly modest. — 
Fr. OF. de (bons) murs, ‘of (good) manners’, fr. 

de, ‘of, from’ (fr. L. de) and murs (whence F. 
maurs), ‘manners’, fr. L. mores, pi. of mbs, 
‘manner, custom, conduct, behavior’. See de- 
and moral. 

Derivatives: demure-ly , adv., demure-ness, n. 
demurrage, n., undue delay of a ship, a railroad 
car, etc. — OF. demorage, demurage, demou- 
rage , ‘delay’, fr. demorer . See demur, v., and 
-age. 

demurrer, n., a pleading by a party that the op- 
posite party should not be allowed to proceed 
(law). — OF. demorer , ‘to linger, tarry’; see 
demur, n. For the subst. use of the infinitive 
in legal terminology cp. attainder and words 
there referred to. 

demy, n., a size of paper. — Elliptical use of demy 
paper , lit. ‘paper folded in half’, fr. F. demi, 
‘half’. See demi-. 

demyship, n., a scholarship at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, which had originally half the value of 
a fellowship. — A hybrid coined fr. F. demi, 
‘half’ (seeMemi-), and suff. -ship (fr. OE. -scipe). 
den, n. — ME., fr. OE. denn, ‘lair of a wild 
beast’, rel. to MLG. denne, ‘lowland, wooded 
vale, den’, OE. denu, ‘valley’, OFris. dene , 
‘down’, OHG. tenni, MHG,, G. tenne, ‘thresh- 
ing floor’, and to ON. Danir, ‘the Danes’, lit. 
‘lowlanders’ (see Danes), and prob. cogn. with 
01 . dhdnufi , ‘sandbank’. Cp. dene, ‘valley’, dene- 
hole. Cp. also thenar. 

denarius, n,, an ancient Roman silver coin. — 
L. denarius, short for denarius nummus, ‘the 
coin containing ten (asses)’, from denarius, 
‘containing ten’, and nummus, ‘coin’. Denarius 
derives fr. deni, ‘ten each’, which stands for 
*dec-noi, fr. decern, ‘ten’. (Cp. sent, ‘six each’, 
fr. *sex-noi.) The denarius was so called because 
it originally contained ten asses. See ten and 

cp. decern-, decimal. Cp. also denary, denier, 
dinar. 

denary, n., tenfold. — L. denarius, ‘containing 
ten’. See prec. word and -ary. 
denationalize, tr. v. — F. denationaliser , fr. de- 
(used in the privative sense of this prefix) and 
nationaliser . See de- and nationalize. 

Derivative: denationaliz-ation, n. 
denaturalize, tr. v. — Formed fr. de- (used in the 
privative sense of this prefix) and naturalize. 
Derivative: denaturaliz-ation , n. 
denature, tr. v. — F. denaturer , fr. de- (used in the 
privative sense of this prefix) and nature. See 
de- and nature. 

Derivative: denatur-ation, n. 
dendr-, form of dendro- before a vowel, 
dendriform, adj., shaped like a tree. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. 8£v8pov, ‘tree’, and L. forma , 
‘form, shape’. See dendro- and form, n. The 
correct form is arboriform, in which both ele- 
ments are of Latin origin, 
dendrite, n., a mineral with markings resembling 
a tree (mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ke 
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fr. Gk. SevSpov, ‘tree'. See dendro-. 
dendritic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
dendrite. — See prec. word and -ic. 

Dendrium, n., a genus of plants of the heath 
family (i hot .) — ModL., fr. Gk, SevSpLov, di- 
min. of S£v 3 pov, ‘tree’. See dendro- and -ium, 
dendro-, dendri-, before a vowel dendr-, com- 
bining form meaning ‘tree’. — Gk. SevSpo-, 
SevSpi-, 8eW>p-, fr. 8£vSpov, ‘tree’, for *8£v8peFov, 
which is dissimilated fr. *S6p8peFov, and is cogn. 
with 8pu<;, ‘an oak; a tree’, SpupLo?, ‘forest’, Sopu, 
‘stem, tree, beam, spear’, fr. I.-E. base *derew(o)-, 
*drew{o)~, ‘tree, wood’, whence also Goth, triu , 
OE. treo, treow, ‘tree’. See tree and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also the second element 
in Epidendrum, Liriodendron* Oxydendrum, 
Phoradendron, rhododendron. 

Dendrobates, n., a genus of American frogs of 
the family Ranidae ( zool .) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
SsvSpo^aTetv, ‘to climb trees’, which is com- 
pounded of S£v8pov, ‘tree’, and $<xx 6 q, ‘acces- 
sible’, verbal adj. of paiveiv, ‘to go’. See den- 
dro- and -bates. 

Dendrobium, n., a genus of orchids ( bot .) — 
ModL., compounded of dendro- and Gk. 

‘life’. See bio-. 

Dendrocolaptidae, n.pl., a family of South Amer- 
ican birds ( ornithol .) — ModL., formed with 
suff. -idae fr. dendro- and Gk. xoXa-Tetv, ‘to 
hew, cut, peck’, which is rel. to x6Xa<po<;, ‘a 
blow with the fist’, fr. base *qold-, ‘to strike, 
cut’. See coup and cp. words there referred to. 
dendroid, adj., shaped like a tree. — Gk. Sev- 
SpoEiSr;;;, ‘treelike’, compounded of Ssv8pov, 
‘tree*, and -osiSt)?, ‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form shape’. 
See dendro- and -oid. 

dendrolite, n., a fossil plant. — Lit. ‘tree stone’. 
See dendro- and -lite. 

dendrology, n., the study of trees. — Compound- 
ed of dendro- and Gk. -XoylS, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: dendrolog-ic , dendrolog-ic-al , adjs., 
dendrolog-ist, n. 

dendrometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
height and diameter of trees. — Compounded 
of dendro- and Gk. ptirpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
dene, n., a small valley. — ME. dene , fr. OE. 
denu, ‘valley’, rel. to OE. denn, ‘lair of a wild 
beast’. See den and cp. denehoie. 
dene, n., a sandy tract of land. — Prob. in gra- 
dational relationship to OE. dun , ‘hill’. See 
down, ‘hill’. 

Deneb, n., the star a in the constellation Cygnus. 

— Arab, dhanab (in vulgar pronunciation dhe- 
neb), short for dhanab ad-dajdja h , ‘the tail of the 
hen’. Arab, dhanab is rel. to Heb. zandbh , Aram. 
dunbd, dinbd, Ethiop. zanb, Akkad zibbatu, 
‘tail’. 

Denebola, n., the star 3 in the constellation Leo. 

— Arab, dhanab al-{asad ), ‘the tail of the (lion)’. 
See prec. word. 

denegate, tr. v., to deny ( obsol. ) — L. denegdtus , 
pp. of denegare , ‘to deny’. See deny and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative : denegat-ion, n. 
denehoie, n., one of the ancient caves found in 
Kent and Essex. — Compounded of dene, ‘val- 
ley’, and hole. 

dengue, n., an infectious tropical disease char- 
acterized by high fever, rash and severe pains 
in the head, back and joints. — Sp., lit. ‘stiff- 
ness’, fr. Swahili ding a, ‘cramplike seizure’; in- 
fluenced in form by Sp. dengue, ‘prudery’. The 
Negroes of the West Indies altered this word 
into dandy, whence dandy fever. 
denial, n. — Formed fr. deny with subst. suff. -a!, 
denier, n., one who denies. — Formed fr. deny 
with agential suff. -er. 

denier, n., a French coin. — F., fr. L. denarius , 
whence also Olt. danaio , It. dandro , dendro , 
Proven?, denier , dinier , Sp. diner o, Port, di- 
nheiro. See denarius. 

denigrate, tr. v., to blacken; to sully; to defame. 

— L. denigrdtus, pp. of de nig rare, ‘to blacken 
thoroughly; to defame’, fr. de- and nigrdre , ‘to 
be black, to blacken’, fr. niger, ‘black’. See 



Negro and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: denigrat-ion, n., denigrat-or, n. 
denim, n., a coarse cotton drill. — Fr. F. de Ni - 
mes, ‘of Nimes’, in serge de Nimes, ‘serge of 
Nimes’ ; so called after Nimes, a city in southern 
France, where it was first made. 

Denis, masc. PN. — F. Denis , fr. L. Dionysius, 
fr. Gk. Atovuoio?, ‘of Dionysos’. See Dio- 
nysius. 

Denise, fem. PN. — F., fern, of Denis. See prec. 
word. 

denitrate, tr. v„ to remove nitric acid from. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and nitrate. 

Derivatives: denitrat-ion , n., denitrat-or, n. 
denitrify, tr. v., to remove nitrogen or nitrates 
from. — Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense 
of this prefix) and nitrify, 
denizen, n., an alien admitted to certain rights 
of citizenship, a naturalized citizen. — AF. 
deinzein (corresponding to OF. denzein, dein- 
zein), lit. ‘one living within’, fr. AF. deinz (cor- 
responding to OF. deenz, deeinz , F. dans), 
‘within; in’, fr. Late L. deintus, ‘within’, fr. L. 
de, ‘from’, and intus, ‘within’, which is formed 
fr. in, ‘in’, with adv. suff. -tus, and suff. - ein , fr. 
L. - aneus . Cp. Gk. Ivto?, ‘within’, fr. hi, ‘in’, 
and see in, prep., and -aneous. 

Derivative : denizen , tr. v. 
denominate, tr. v. — L. denomindtus , pp. of 
denominare, ‘to name specifically, denominate’, 
fr. de- and nominare, ‘to give a name to, to 
name’, from ndmen, gen. no minis, ‘name’. See 
nominate. 

denomination, n. — OF. denominacion (F. deno- 
mination), fr. L. denominationem, acc. of denomi- 
nate (in classical L. used only in the sense of 
‘metonymy’), fr. denomindtus, pp. of dend mi- 
nor e. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: denomination-al, adj., denomina - 
tion-al-ly, adv., denomination-al-ism, n., deno- 
minalion-al-ize, tr. v. 

denominative, adj. — Late L. denomindtivus, fr. 
L. denomindtus , pp. of denominare. See deno- 
minate and -ive. 

Derivatives: denominative, n., denominative-ly , 
adv. 

denominator, n. — ML., fr. L. denomindtus, pp. of 
denominare. See denominate and agential suff. -or. 
denotation, n. — Late L. denotatio, gen.' -onis, ‘a 
marking or pointing out’, fr. L. denotatus, pp. of 
denotare. See denote and -ation. 
denotative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
denotatus , pp. of denotare. See next word. 
Derivatives: denotative-Iy, adv., denotative- 
ness, n. 

denote, tr. v. — F. denoter, fr. L. denotare, ‘to 
mark or point out, indicate 5 , fr. de- and notdre , 
‘to mark, note, observe’. See note, v. 
denouement, n., unraveling of a plot; final revel- 
ation in a play, etc. — F., lit. ‘an unknotting, 
untying’, fr. denouer , ‘to untie, unravel’, fr. de- 
(see de-) and nouer, fr. L. noddre, ‘to fill or 
furnish with knots’, fr. nodus, ‘knot’. See node 
and -ment. 

denounce, tr. v. — OF. denoncier, denoncer (F. 
denoncer ), fr. L. denuntidre , ‘to make an official 
announcement of, announce, declare ; to threat- 
en, denounce’, fr. de- and nuntidre , 'to announ- 
ce, declare, report, narrate; to inform against, 
denounce’, fr. nuntius, ‘messenger, envoy’. See 
ntmcio and cp. denunciate. 
denouncement, n. — OF. denoncement, fr. denon- 
cer. See prec. word and -ment. 
dense, adj. — L. densus (whence also F. dense), 
‘thick, thickly set, crowded, dense’, cogn/ with 
Gk. 8 oc<tu<; (for *dnsus), ‘thick, with hair, hairy, 
bushy, thick, dense’. Cp. dasy-.Cp. also condense. 
Derivatives: dense-ly, adv., dense-ness, n. 
densimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
density of a substance. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. densus, ‘dense’, and Gk. {iixpov, ‘measure’. 
See dense and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
density, n. — F. densite, fr. L. densitatem, acc. 
of densitds, ‘thickness, density’, fr. densus. See 
dense and -ity. 

dent, n., depression. — A dialectal var. of dint, 
dent, n., a toothlike projection; an indentation. 



— F., fr. L. dentem, acc. of dens , ‘tooth’. See 
denti- and cp. indentation, 
dentagra, n., i) toothache; 2) a tooth forceps. — 
A Medical Latin hybrid coined fr. L. dens, gen. 
dentis, ‘tooth’, and Gk. dypS., a catching, sei- 
zure’. For the first element see denti-, for the 
second see chiragra. The correct word would be 
odontagra, fr. Gk. o8o)V, gen. oSomto?, ‘tooth’, 
and &ypa. 

dental, adj. — ML, dentalis, ‘pertaining to a 
tooth or teeth’, fr. L. dens, gen. dentis, ‘tooth*. 
See denti- and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: dental , n., a dental sound, dentalize 
(q.v.), dental-iy , adv. 

dentalize, tr. v., to make dental. — A hybrid 
coined fr. ML. dentalis (see prec. word) and 
-ize, a suff. of Greek origin. 

Derivative: dentaliz-ation, n. 

Dentaria, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family {bot.) — ModL., fr. Late L. dentarius, 
‘pertaining to the teeth’, fr. L. dens, gen. dentis, 
‘tooth’. See denti-. 

dentate, adj., having a toothlike projection. — 
L. dentdtus , ‘toothed, dentate’, fr. dens, gen. 
dentis , ‘tooth’. See denti- and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: dentat-ed , adj., dentat-ion, n. 
dentato-, combining form meaning ‘dentate’. — 
Fr. L. dentdtus. See prec. word, 
dentelle, n., lace. — F., lit. ‘a littl? tooth’, dimin. 
of dent, ‘tooth’, fr. L. deptem, acc. of dens, 
‘tooth’. See denti- and cp. dentil, 
denti-, before a vowel dent-, combining form 
meaning ‘tooth’, — L. denti-, dent-, fr. dens, gen. 
dentis, ‘tooth; point, spike’, which is cogn. 
with Gk. &8</>v, gen. 686 vto<;, Goth, tunfus, OE. 
top, ‘tooth’. See tooth and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

denticle, n., 1) a small tooth; 2) a small projec- 
tion ; 3) a dentil. — L. denticulus, ‘a small tooth’, 
dimin. of dens , gen. dentis, ‘tooth’. See denti- 
and -cle. 

denticular, adj., resembling a small tooth. — 
Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. denticulus. See den- 
ticle. 

denticulate, adj., having small toothlike project- 
ions. — L. denticuldtus, ‘furnished with small 
teeth’, fr. denticulus. See denticle and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives : denticulat-ed, adj., denticulat-ion, n. 
dentiform, adj., tooth-shaped. — Compounded 
of denti- and L. forma , ‘form, shape’. See 
form, n. 

dentifrice, n., toothpowder. — F. dentifrice, fr. 
L. dentifricium , ‘powder for rubbing the teeth’, 
fr. dens, gen. dentis, ‘tooth’, and the stem of 
fried re, ‘to rub’ ; see denti- and friction. L. den- 
tifricium was coined by Pliny. The word denti- 
frice was introduced into French by the surgeon 
Ambroise Pare (15177-1590). 
dentigerous, adj., having teeth. — Lit. ‘bearing 
teeth’, compounded of denti-, the stem of gerere , 
‘to bear’, and suff. -ous. See gerent. 
dentil, n., one of a series of square blocks pro- 
jecting like teeth ( archit .) — ME. dentille, fr. 
OF. dentille, lit. ‘a small tooth*, dimin. of dent, 
fr. L dentem, acc. of dens, ‘tooth’. See denti- and 
cp. dentelle. 

dentilingual, adj., pronounced with the point of 
the tongue against the teeth (said of consonants, 
esp. of the sounds of th in thin and this). — See 
denti- and lingual. 

dentimeter, n., an instrument for measuring 
teeth. — A hybrid coined fr. L. dens, gen. dentis, 
‘tooth’, and Gk. pieTpov, ‘measure’. See denti- 
and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. The correct form 
would be odontometer , fr. Gk. oScov, gen. 6S6v- 
.toc, ‘tooth’, and ptrrpov, ‘meter’, 
dentine, also dentin, n., a calcareous substance 
forming the chief mass of a tooth (anat.) — 
Formed with suff. -ine, -in, fr. L. dens, gen. 
dentis, ‘tooth’. See denti-. 
dentiphone, n., an instrument placed against the 
teeth to enable the deaf to hear. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. dens, gen. dentis, ‘tooth’, and Gk. 
<pa>v7), ‘sound’. See denti- and phone. The correct 
form would be odontophone, fr. Gk. 68cav, gen. 
q&ovtoc,, ‘tooth’, and <ptovr), ‘sound’, 
dentist, n. — F. dentiste, a hybrid coined fr. L. 
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dens, gen. dentis, ‘tooth’, and Gk. suff. -iott)?. 
See denti- and suff. -ist. 

Derivative: dentist-ry, n. 

dentition, n., the cutting of teeth; teething. — L. 
dent it id, gen. -on is, ‘teething’, fr. dentit-ium ), 
pp. stem of dentire , ‘to cut teeth, to teethe’. See 
denti- and -ion. 

dentoid, adj., tooth-shaped. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. dens, gen. dentis, ‘tooth’, and Gk. -osl8y)<;, 
‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form. Shape’. See denti- and 
-oid. The correct form is either odontoid or den- 
tiform. (In the former both elements are of 
Greek, in the latter, of Latin origin), 
denture, n., a set of teeth, esp. a set of false teeth. 
— F., fr. dent, ‘tooth’. See dent, ‘toothlike pro- 
jection’, and -ure. 

denudation, n. — F. denudation, fr. L. denuda - 
tidnem , ace. of denudatio, ‘a laying bare’, fr. 
denuddtus , pp. of denudare . See denude and 
-ation. 

denudative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 

denuddtus , pp. of denudare. See next word, 
denude, tr. v., to lay bare. — L. denudare , ‘to lay 
bare, strip; to uncover, expose’, fr. de- and nu- 
ddre , ‘to make naked; to expose’, fr. nudus , 
‘naked’. See nude. 

denunciate, tr. v., to denounce. — L. denuntiatus , 
pp. of dewintiare. See denounce and verbal suff. 

-ate. 

denunciation, n. — L. denuntiatio, gen. - dnis , fr. 
denuntiatus, pp. of denuntiare. See prec. word 

and -ion. 

denunciative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 
L. denuntiatus , pp. of denuntiare. See denunciate. 
Derivative: denunciative-ly , adv. 
denunciatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. denuntiatus, pp. of denuntiare. See de- 
nunciate. 

deny, tr. v. — ME. denien , fr. F. denier, fr. L. de - 
negare, ‘to deny, reject, refuse’ (whence also It. 
dinegare , Proven?., Sp., Port, denegar), fr. de- 
and negare, ‘to say no, to deny, refuse’. See 
negate. 

deodand, n., a thing that had caused the death of 
a human being and was therefore forfeited to 
the Crown, to be used for pious purposes (Eng- 
lish law). — ML. deodandum , fr. L. Deo dandum, 
‘to be given to God’, from the dative of Deus 
and the neut. gerundive of dare, ‘to give’. See 
deity and date, ‘point of time’. For the use of 
Latin gerundives in English cp. agenda and 
words there referred to. 

deodar, n., a kind of cedar. — Hind., lit. ‘divine 
tree’, fr. OI. devaddru, fr. devah , ‘divine’ and 
ddru , ‘wood, tree’. See deity and tree, 
deodorant, adj. and n. — See deodorize and -ant. 
deodorize, tr. v., to remove the odor of. — Formed 
fr. de- (used in the privative sense of this pre- 
fix), L. odor, ‘smell’, and -ize, a suff. of Greek 
origin. See odor. 

Derivatives: deodor iz-at ion, n., deodoriz-er, n. 
deontology, n., the science of moral duty. — 
Coined by the English philosopher Jeremy Bent- 
ham (1748-1832) in 1826 fr. Gk. 8sov, gen. 
Seovto?, ‘that which is needful’, neut. pres, 
part, of Set, ‘it is necessary, it behoves one’, 
and -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. Gk. Set is the third person of 8sw, T am 
in need of, I need’, which prob. stands for 
*8euato, and is rel. to Seuoi, 8euo[i.at, ‘I am 
wanting, I am deficient’, and cogn. with OI. 
ddsah , ‘want, need’. Cp. deutero-. For the second 
element see -logy. 

Derivatives : deontolog-ical, adj., deontolog-ist , n. 
deoxidize, tr. v., 1) to remove oxygen from; 2) to 
reduce from the state of an oxide ( chem .) — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and oxidize. 

Derivatives: deoxidiz-ation, n., deoxidiz-er , n. 
deoxygenate, tr. v., to remove oxygen from 
(chem.) — Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense 
of this prefix), oxygen and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: deoxygenat-ion , n. 
depart, intr. and tr. v. — ME. departen, ‘to de- 
part; to go away’, fr. OF. departir (F. departir ), 
‘to divide, distribute’, se departir, ‘to separate 
oneself’, fr. de- (see de-) and par Hr, ‘to divide, 



separate’, se partir, ‘to separate oneself, leave’, 
fr. L. part ire, ‘to divide’, fr. pars , gen. partis, 
‘part’. See part, n. and v., and cp. OProveng. 
departir, and Sp. despar tir. It. spar tire, ‘to di- 
vide, distribute’ (these latter derive fr. L. dis- 
part ire, of s.m.). 

department, n. — ME., fr. OF. departement (F. 
departement), fr. departir. See depart and -ment. 
Derivatives: department-al, adj., departmental- 
ism, departmental-ize, tr. v., department-al-lv , 
adv., departure (q.v.) 

departure, n. — - OF. de parte ure , fr. departir. See 

depart and -ure. 

depasture, tr. v., to pasture. — Formed fr. de- 

and pasture. 

Derivatives: depastur-age, n., departur-ation, n. 
depauperate, tr. v., to make poor. — ML. depau- 
per at us, pp. of depauper are, ‘to make poor’, fr. 
de- and L. pauper, ‘poor’. See pauper and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative: depauperat-ion, n. 
depauperate, adj., depauperated. — ML. depaupe - 
ratus , pp. of depauperdre. See depauperate, v. 
depauperize, tr. v., to free from paupers or from 
poverty. — Formed fr. de- (in the privative 
sense of this prefix) and pauperize. 

Derivative: depauper iz-at ion, n. 
depeche, n., a dispatch. — F., fr. depecher, ‘to 
dispatch’, fr. OF. despeechier (shortened fr. *des- 
empechier), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and -peechier 
(F. - pecher ) in empeechier (F. empecher), ‘to 
hinder’, fr. L. impedicare , ‘to catch in a trap’, 
fr. pedica, ‘shackle, fetter’, fr. pes, gen. pedis, 
‘foot’. See dis- and pedal and cp. impeach. E. 
dispatch (q.v.) is not related to depeche. 
depend, intr. v. — OF. dependre (F. dependre ), 
fr. VL. dependtre, corresponding to L. depen- 
dere, ‘to hang from, hang down ; be dependent 
on’, which is formed fr. de- and pendere , ‘to 
hang, be suspended, float, hover, depend on’. 
See pendant. 

Derivatives: depend-able, adj., depend-abil-ity , 
n., depend-able-ness, n., depend-abl-y, adv., de- 
pendence (q.v.), dependent (q.v.), depend-er, n., 
depend-ing, adj., depend-ing-ly, adv. 
dependence, also dependance, n. — F. depen- 
dance, fr. dependant, pres. part, of dependre. See 
prec. word and -ence. 
dependency, n. — See prec. word and -cy. 
dependent, adj. — F. dependant, pres. part, of 
dependre, ‘to depend’. See depend and -ent. 
dependent, dependant, n. — Fr. prec. word, 
dephlogisticate, tr. v., to deprive of phlogiston. 

— Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix), phlogistic and verbal suff. -ate. 

dephlogisticated air. — A name given to oxygen 
by its discoverer, the English clergyman and 
chemist Joseph Priestley (1733-1804). 
dephosphorize, tr. v., to remove phosphorus from. 

— Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix), phosphorus and suff. -ize. 

Derivative: dephosphor iz-at ion, n. 

depict, tr. v., to portray; to describe. — L. de - 
pictus, pp. of depingere, ‘to portray, paint, 
sketch, describe’, fr. de- and pingere, ‘to paint, 
color, decorate, embellish, embroider’. See 
picture. 

Derivatives: depict-er, depict-or, n., depiction 
(q.v.), depicture (q.v.). 

depiction, n. — Late L. depictio, gen. -dnis, ‘paint- 
ing, description’, fr. L. dep ictus, pp. of de - 
pingere. See prec. word and -ion. 
depicture, tr. v., to depict. — Formed with suff. 
-ure fr. L. depictus, pp. of depingere. See depict, 
picture. 

deplenish, tr. v., to remove the furniture from. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and OF. pleniss-, pres. part, stem of 
plenir, ‘to fill', fr. L. plenus , ‘full’. See full, adj., 
and verbal suff. -ish, and cp. plenum, replenish. 
Cp. also next word. 

deplete, tr. v., to empty. — L. depletus, pp. of 
deplere , ‘to empty out, draw off, exhaust’, fr. 
de- and plere, ‘to fill’, whence plenus, ‘full’. See 
full, adj., and cp. prec. word. Cp. also complete, 
replete. 

Derivatives : deplet-ion , n., deplet-ive, deplet-ory, 
adjs. 



deplorable, adj. — F. deplorable, fr. deplorer, ‘to de- 
plore’, fr. L. deplorare. See next word and -able. 
Derivatives: deplorabil-ity, n., deplorable-ness, 
n., deplorabl-y, adv. 

deplore, tr. v. — F. deplorer, fr. L. deplorare , ‘to 
weep bitterly, moan, bewail, lament’, fr. de- 
and plorare, ‘to cry out; to wail, lament’, which 
is of imitative origin. Cp. explore, implore. 
Derivative : deplor-er , n. 

deploy, tr. and intr. v., to spread out, extend 
(mil.) — F. deployer, ‘to unfold’, fr. L. displicdre , 
‘to unfold’. See display, which is a doublet of 
deploy. 

Derivative: deploy , n. 

deployment, n. — F. deployment , ‘unfolding’, fr. 
deployer. See prec. word and -ment 
deplume, tr. v., to pull the feathers of, to un- 
plume. — F. deplumer , pluck, unplume’, fr. 
ML. deplumdre, fr. de- and L. ptuma , ‘feather, 
down’. See plume and cp. unplume, 
depolarize, tr. v., to deprive of polarity. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and polarize. 

Derivative: depolar iz-at ion , n. 
depolish, tr. v., to destroy the polish of. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and polish. 

depone, tr. and intr, v., to depose. — L. deponere, 
‘to lay down, put aside, deposit’, in ML. also 
‘to testify’, fr. de- and ponere , ‘to put, place, 
set up; to appoint; to propose’. See position and 
cp. words there referred to. 
deponent, adj., said of verbs that are passive in 
form but active in meaning (Latin and Greek 
grammar). — L. deponens , gen. -ends, lit. ‘put- 
ting down or aside’, pres. part, of deponere; see 
prec. word and -ent. These verbs are called de- 
ponent, because they have ‘put aside’, part of 
their conjugation, i.e. the active voice. L. 
deponens is prop, a loan translation of Gk. 
dtTro&eTtx6<;, fr. (ircoTixlivai, ‘to put away’. 
Derivative : deponent, n., a deponent verb, 
deponent, n., one who makes a deposition under 
oath. — Sep depone and deponent, adj. 
depopulate, tr. and intr. v. — L. depopulate, pp. 
of depopulari, ‘to lay waste, ravage, destroy’, 
fr. de- and popular i, ‘to lay waste, destroy’, lit. 
‘to overrun with an army’, fr. populus, ‘people’, 
also used in the sense of ‘army’. See people, 
populate. For the sense development of L. popu- 
lar!, ‘to lay waste’, fr. populus , ‘people’, cp. G. 
verheeren, ‘to lay waste’, fr. Heer, ‘army’, 
depopulation, n. — L. depopulate, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
laying waste’, fr. depopulate , pp. of depopulari. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
deport, tr. v„ to expel, exile. — F. deporter , fr. 
L. deportdre, ‘to carry off or away’, fr. de - (see 
de-) and portdre , ‘to carry’. See port, ‘to carry’, 
deport, reflexive v., to behave. — OF. deporter 
(F. deporter), ‘to behave’, fr. de- (see de-) and 
porter, ‘to carry’, fr. L. portdre . See port, ‘to 
carry’. 

deportment, n., behavior. — OF. deportement, fr. 
deporter. See deport, ‘to behave’, and -ment. 
depose, tr. v. — F. deposer, fr. de- (see de-) and 
poser, ‘to place’. See pose, ‘to place’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: depos-able, adj., depos-al, n., de- 
pos-er , n. 

deposit, tr. v. — L. depositus, pp. of deponere , 
‘to lay down, entrust’, fr. de- and ponere, ‘to 
place’. See depone. 

Derivatives: deposit-ation, n., deposit-ee , n. 
deposit, n. — L. depositum , ‘something laid 
down’, neuter of depositus, pp. of deponere. See 
prec. word and cp. depot, which is *a doublet 
of deposit. 

depositary, n., 1) a person with whom something 
is left for safekeeping; 2) a depository. — Late 
L. depositarius, ‘one who receives a deposit’, 
fr. L. depositus, ‘laid down, deposited’. See 
deposit, v,, and subst. suff. -ary. 
deposition, n. — OF., fr. L. depositionem, acc. of 
depositio, ‘a laying down, depositing’, fr. de- 
positus, pp. of deponere , ‘to lay down’. See de- 
posit and -ion. 

Derivative: deposit ion-al, adj. 
depositor, n. — Late L. depositor, ‘one who de- 
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posits’, fr. L. deposit us, pp. of deponere. See 
deposit and agential suff. -or. 
depository, n., a place where something is de- 
posited. — ML. depositor ium, ‘a place where 
something is deposited’, fr. L. depositus, pp. of 
deponere. See deposit, v., and subst. suff. -ory. 
depot, n., i) a storehouse ; 2) a railroad station. — 
F. depot, fr. OF. depost, lit. *a place where some- 
thing is deposited*, fr. L. deposition. See de- 
posit, n. 

depravation, n., corruption. — F. depravation , fr. 
L. depravdtionem , acc. of depravatid , ‘a per- 
verting, distorting* fr. depravdtus , pp. of depra- 
vare. See next word and -ion. 
deprave, tr. v., to corrupt, — L. depravare , ‘to 
pervert, corrupt, distort, disfigure’, fr. de- and 
pravus, ‘crooked, perverted, vicious, wicked’. 
See pravity. 

Derivatives: deprav-ed, adj., deprav-ed-ly, adv., 
deprav-ed-ness , n., deprav-er , n. 
depravity, n. — Formed fr. deprave on analogy 
of pravity. 

deprecate, tr. v., 1) to seek to avert by prayer 
(archaic) ; 2) to disapprove of. — L. deprecdtus , 
pp. of deprecari , ‘to avert by prayer, to pray 
for, intercede for’, fr. de- and jyecari, ‘to ask, 
beg. pray, request’. See pray and verbal suff. 
-ate and cp. imprecate. 

Derivatives: deprecating-ly , adv., deprecation , 
deprecative, deprecatory (qq.v.). 
deprecation, n., disapproval. — F. deprecation, 
fr. L. deprecationem, acc. of deprecdtio , ‘an 
averting by prayer, intercession’, fr. deprecdtus, 
pp. of deprecari. See prec. word and -ion. 
deprecative, adj., deprecatory. — F. deprecat if 
(fem. deprecative), fr. Late L, deprecativus, fr. 
L. deprecdtus, pp. of deprecari. See deprecate 
and -ive. Derivative : deprecat ive-iy, adv. 
deprecatory, adj., deprecating. — Late L. depre- 
catorius, fr. L. deprecdtus , pp. of deprecari. See 
deprecate and adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: deprecatori-ly, adv., deprecatori- 
ness, n. 

depreciable, adj. — See next word and -able, 
depreciate, tr. and intr. v., 1) to lower the price 
of; 2) to belittle, disparage. — L. depretiatus, 
pp. of depretiare, ‘to lower the price of, under- 
value, depreciate’, fr. de- and pretiare, ‘to prize, 
value’, fr. pretium, ‘price, value’. See price and 
cp. appreciate. Cp. also dispraise, disprize. 
Derivatives: depreciat-ing-ly, adv., depreciat- 
ion , n., depreciat-ive, adj., depreciat-ive-ly, adv., 
depreciat-or, n., depreciat-ory, adj., depredat- 
or i-ness, n. 

depredate, tr. and intr. v., to plunder. — L. de- 
praeddtus, pp. of depraedari, ‘to plunder, pil- 
lage’, fr. de- and praeddri, ‘to plunder’, fr. 
praeda, ‘booty, plunder’. See prey and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

depredation, n., plundering. — F. depredation, fr. 
L. depraedationem, acc. of depraedatio, ‘a plun- 
dering’, fr. depraedatus, pp. of depraedari. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

depredator, n., a plunderer. — Late L. depraedator, 
‘plunderer’, fr. depraedatus , pp. of depraedari. 
See depredate and agential suff. -or. 
depress, tr. v. — OF. depresser, fr. Late L. *de- 
pressare, freq. of L. deprimere (pp. depressus ), 
‘to press down, weigh down, plant deep, dig 
deep, depress’, fr. de- and premere , ‘to press*. 
See press, v., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: depress-ant, adj. and n. } depress-ed, 
adj., depress-ible, adj., depress-ing, adj., depress- 
ing-ly, adv., depress-ing-ness , n., depression 
(q.v.), depress-ive, adj., depress-ive-ly, adv., de- 
press-ive-ness, n., depress-or, n. 
depression, n. — L. depressio, gen. -dnis, ‘a pres- 
sing down’, fr. depressus, pp. of deprimere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 
deprivable, adj. — See deprive and -able, 
deprivation, n. — ML. deprivatio, gen. -dnis, fr. 

depriv’d re. See deprive and -ion. 
deprive, tr. v. - — OF. depriver , fr. ML. deprivare , 
fr. de- and L. privare , ‘to bereave, deprive, rob*. 
See private. 

Derivatives: deprive-ment, n., depriv-er , n. 
de profundis, name of the 130th psalm. — L., 
‘out of the depths’; so called from the first 



words of the Latin version, rendering Heb. mim- 
ma'amaqqim. See de- and profound, 
depside, also depsid. n., any of a group of com- 
pounds formed by the condensation of two 
molecules of a phenolic acid ( chetn .) — G. Depsid, 
coined by the German chemist Emil Fischer 
(1852-1929) fr. Gk. ‘to tan’, an a-en- 

largement of Secpetv, ‘to knead, soften’, which is 
prob. cogn. with. Arm. top'em, ‘I strike, beat’, 
Serbo-Croatian depam, depat i , ‘to thrust, strike’, 
Pol. deptac , ‘to tread’. For the ending see chem. 
suff. -id, 

depth, n. — Formed fr. deep on analogy of length. 
Cp. ON. dypt, dypd, Du. diepte , Goth, diupipa , 
‘depth’. 

depurate, tr. v„ to free from impurities. — ML. 
depuratus, pp. of depurare , ‘to purify thorough- 
ly’, fr. de- and purare, ‘to purify’, fr. purus , 
‘clean, pure’. See pure and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: depurat-ion , n., depurat-ive, adj., 
depurat-or , n., depur at-ory, adj. 
deputation, n. — See next word and -ation. 
depute, tr. v. — F. deputer, fr. L. deputare , ‘to 
cut off, prune; to esteem, consider’, in Late L., 
‘to destine, allot’, fr. de- and put are, ‘to trim, 
prune, lop, clean, cleanse; to think over, con- 
sider, reckon, count’. See putanien and cp. pu- 
tative and words there referred to. 
deputize, tr. v., to appoint as a deputy; intr. v., 
to act as a deputy. — Formed fr. deputy with 
suff. -ize. 

deputy, n. — F. depute, prop. pp. of deputer, used 
as a noun. — See depute and -y (representing 
OF. -e, F. -<?). 

deracinate, tr. v., to tear out by the roots. — Fr. 
F. deraciner, fr. de- (see de-) and racine , ‘root’, fr . 
Late L. rddicina, dimin. of L. radix , gen. rad ids, 
‘root’ (see radix and verbal suff. -ate); intro- 
duced into English by Shakespeare. Cp. Rum. 
rddicind, ‘root’, which also derives from Late 
L. rddicina. Derivative: deracinat-ion , n. 
deraign, tr. v., to vindicate. — OF. deraisnier , 
‘to tell, teach; to vindicate, justify’, fr. de- and 
raisnier, ‘to speak, plead, instruct’, fr. VL. 
*rationare , "to reason', fr. L. ratio, ‘reckoning, 
calculation, reason’. See reason and cp. ar- 
raign, ‘to call to account’, 
derail, tr. v., to cause to run off the rails; 
intr. v., to run off the rails. — F. derailler , fr. 
de- (see de-) and rail, ’rail’. See rail, ‘bar’, 
derailment, n. — F. deraillement , fr. derailler. 

See prec. word and -ment. 
derange, tr. v., 1) to disarrange; 2) to make in- 
sane. — F. deranger, fr. OF. desrengier, a hy- 
brid coined fr. des- (fr. L. dis, ‘apart, asunder’) 
and OF. rengier , rangier (F. ranger), ‘to put 
into line’, a word of Teut. origin. See dis- and 
range and cp. arrange. 

derangement, n. — F. derangement, fr. deranger. 

See prec. word and -ment. 
derate, tr. v., to reduce the rates of. — Formed 
fr. de- (in the privative sense of this prefix) and 
rate, ‘amount’. 

Derby, n., a horse race held annually at Epsom. — 
Named after the 1 2th Earl of Derby. 
derby, n., a bowler hat. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derceto, n., the same as Atargatis. — L. Der- 
cetd , fr. Gk. Aspxexw, shortened fr. ’Axapyaxi^. 
See Atargatis. 

derelict, adj., abandoned; n., something aban- 
doned. — L. deref ictus, ‘wholly forsaken’, pp. 
of derelinquere, ‘to forsake wholly, resign, re- 
linquish’. See de- and relinquish and cp. relict. 
Derivatives; dereliction (q.v.), derelict-ly, adv., 
derelict-ness. 

dereliction, n., the act of abandoning. — L. de- 
relictio, gen. -dnis, ‘an abandoning, forsaking’, 
fr. derelictus, pp. of derelinquere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

deride, tr. v. f to mock. — L. deridere, ‘to laugh 
at, scorn, mock’, fr. de- and ridere, ‘to laugh’. 
See risible and cp. next word. 

Derivative: derid-er, n. 

derision, n., the act of deriding; contempt. — F. 
derision, fr. L. derisionem, acc. of derisio, fr. 
derisus, pp. of deridere. See prec. word and -ion. 
derisive, adj., expressing derision. — Formed 
with suff. -ive fr. L. derisus, pp. of deridere. See 



deride. 

Derivatives: derisive-ly, adv., derisive-ness, n. 
derivate, adj. — L. derivatus, pp. of derivdre . See 
derive and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: derivate, n., derivate-ly , adv. 
derivation, n. — F. derivation, fr. L. derivdtionem , 
acc. of derivatid, ‘a leading off, turning off; 
etymology, derivation’. See derive and -ation. 
Derivatives: derivation-af , adj., derivation-ist , n. 
derivative, adj. and n. — F. derivatif (fem. deri- 
vative), fr. Late L. derivdtivus, fr. L. derivatus. 
See derivate and -ive. 

derive, tr. and intr. v. — OF. deriver (F. deriver), 
fr. L. derivdre, ‘to change the course of a river*, 
in Late L. used also in the sense of ‘to derive’; 
fr. de- and rivus, ‘a small stream’. Accordingly 
the word prop, means ‘to draw away a word 
from its source’. See rivulet. 

Derivatives: deriv-abie , adj., deriv-abl-y , adv., 
deriv-abil-ity , n., deriv-al, n., derivate (q.v.), 
derivation (q.v.), derivative (q.v.), deriv-ed , adj., 
deriv-ed-ly, adv., deriv-ed-ness , n., deriv-er, n. 
-derm, suff. meaning ‘skin, covering’, as in blas- 
toderm. — Fr. Gk. Seppa, ‘skin’. See derma and 
cp. pachyderm. 

derma, also derm, n., skin, esp. the layer of the 
skin below the epidermis ( anat .) — ML. derma, 
fr. Gk. Seppa, ‘skin’, formed with suff. -pa (see 
-m), from the stem of 8epeiv, Sstpeiv, ‘to flay' 
(whence also 8ep«?, Sspoc;, Seppu;, 8opa, ‘skin’, 
Sapou;, ‘tearing, flaying, separation’), which is 
cogn. with Goth, dis-tairan, ‘to tear to pieces’, 
OE. teran, ‘to tear’. See tear, ‘to rend’, and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also adermia, ec- 
deron, endermic, epidermis, exodermis, hypo- 
dermis, leucoderma, pachyderm, taxidermy, 
xeroderma. 

dermal, adj., pertaining to the skin. — A hybrid 
formed fr. Gk. 8eppa, ‘skin’ (see prec. word), 
with -al, a suff. of Latin origin, 
dermat-, form of dermato- before a vowel, 
dermatalgia, n., pain in the skin ( med .) — Medi- 
cal L., compounded of dermat- and -aXyta, fr. 
aXyos, ‘pain’. See -algia. 
dermatic, adj., pertaining to the skin. — Gk. 
8eppaxtx6i;, fr. 8£ppa, gen. $eppocTo<;, ‘skin’. See 
derma and -ic. 

dermatitis, n., inflammation of the skin below the 
epidermis (med.) — Medical L., formed with 
suff. -itis fr. Gk. Septet, gen. SeppaTo^, ‘skin*. 
See derma. 

dermato-, before a vowel dermat-, combining 
form meaning ‘of, or pertaining to, the skin’. — 
Gk. Seppaxo-, Seppax-, fr. Ssppa, gen. S^ppaxo?, 
‘skin’. See derma. 

Dermatobia, n., a genus of botflies (entomoi.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘living under the skin’, compounded 
of dermato- and Gk. {iioq, ‘life’ (see bio-); so 
called because the larvae of this genus live 
under the skin of animals and man. 
dermatography, n., anatomical description of the 
skin. — Compounded of dermato- and Gk. 
-ypoccpia, fr. ypohpeiv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 
dermatoid, adj., resembling skin. — ; Compounded 
of dermat- and Gk. -oetSvjc* ‘like’, fr. e!8o?, 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

dermatology, n., the study of the skin. — Com- 
pounded of dermato- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyos, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: dermatolog-ical, adj., dermatolog- 
ist, n. 

dermatosis, n., any disease of the skin (med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -osisfr. Gk. Sep pa, 
gen. Ssppaxo?, ‘skin*. See derma. 

Dermestes, n., a genus of voracious beetles (en- 
tomoi.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 8£pp.^axyj<;, ‘a worm 
that eats skih’, which is compounded of Gk. 
S£ppa, ‘skin’, and the stem of IcdKetv, ‘to eat’. 
For the first element see derma. Gk. £orfKew is 
a back formation fr. gefk, ‘eat!’, imper. of 
£8etv, ‘to eat’, which is cogn. with Goth, itan, 
OE. etan, ‘to eat’. See eat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

dermic, adj., pertaining to the skin. — Irregularly 
formed fr. Gk. $£ppa, ‘skin’; see derma. The 
regular form is dermatic, 
dermis, n., the derma. — Medical L., back form- 
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ation fr. epidermis (q.v.) 

dermo-, combining form, of the same meaning as 
dermato- ( anat .) — Gk. Sep(j,o- (as in Sep^.6- 
7TTepoc, ‘with membranous wings’, Sep(i67miAov, 
‘leather cushion’), a short form for SeppuxTo-. 
See dermato-. 

Dermochelys, n., a genus of turtles ( zool ,) — 
ModL., compounded of dermo- and Gk. xeku<;> 
‘tortoise’. See Chelonia. 

dem, adj., hidden, secret (archaic). — ME. derne , 
fr. OE. derne , dierne, ‘concealed, secret, dark’, 
rel. to OS. derni, OFris. dern. OHG. tarni, of 
s.m., OHG. tarnjan , MHG. tarnen, ‘to conceal, 
hide’ (whence G. Tarnkappe, ‘cloak of invisibili- 
ty’). F. ternir , ‘to tarnish, to dull’, is a Teut. loan 
word; see tarnish. 

dernier ressort, last expedient. — F., lit. last re- 
sort’, F. dernier , ‘last’, is a contraction of OF. 
derrenier, which is formed on analogy of pre- 
mier , ‘first’, fr. OF. derrain, ‘last’. See darrein. 
For the etymology of F. ressort, ‘resort’, see 
ressort, n. 

derogate, tr. v., to reduce the value of, detract 
from; intr. v., to detract. — L. derogatus , pp. of 
derogare, ‘to take away, detract from, diminish; 
to disparage’, fr. de- and rogdre, ‘to ask, beg, 
entreat’. See rogation and cp. abrogate, 
derogation, n. — F. derogation , fr. L. derogatio- 
nem, acc. of derogdtid , fr. derogatus , pp. of 
derogare. See prec. word and -ion. 
derogatory, adj. — Late L. derogdtorius, fr. L. 
derogatus , pp. of derogare. See derogate and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: derogatori-ly , adv., derogatori- 
ness, n. 

derrick, n., a device for lifting weights. — Named 
after Derrick, a hangman at Tyburn Prison in 
London, who lived about the beginning of the 
17th cent. 

Derivative: derrick, tr. and intr. v. 
derring-do, n., desperate courage. — This noun 
owes its existence to an error. Spenser mistook 
the words dorryng don in Chaucer’s Troitus , 
v.834, for a noun. The equivalents of these two 
words are in reality daring do (i.e. ‘daring 
to do’). 

derringer, n., a short-barreled pistol. — Named 
after its inventor Henry Derringer, an American. 
Derris, n., a genus of vines of the pea family 
( hot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. $£ppu;, ‘skin; leather 
covering’, which is rel. to 8£ppux, ‘skin’. See 
derma. 

dervish, n., a Mohammedan mendicant monk. — 
Turk, derwish, fr. Pers. ddrwesh, ‘beggar; poor’. 
Cp. Avestic driyu-, fern. driwU, ‘poor’, 
descant, n., song, melody (music). — ONF. des- 
cant, descaunt , corresponding to OF. deschant 
(F. dechant), fr. ML. discantus, fr. dis- and L. 
cantus, ‘song, melody’. See cant, ’slang of beg- 
gars’. 

descant, intr. v., 1) to play or sing a descant; to 
sing ; 2) to comment (on or upon). — Partly fr. 
descant, n., partly fr. ONF. descanter [corres- 
ponding to OF. deschanter (F. dechanter )], fr. 
ONF. descant. 

Derivative: descant-er , n. 
descend, intr. and tr. v. — F. descendre, fr. L. de- 
scender e, ‘to come down, descend, sink’, fr. de- 
and scandere , ‘to climb’. See scan and cp. as- 
cend, condescend. For the change of Latin d 
(in scandere) to £ (in de-sc£ndere) see accent and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: descendant, descendent (qq.v.), 
descend-er, n., descendible (q.v.), descend-ing, 
adj., descend-ing-ly , adv. 

descendant, adj., descending (rare). — F. descen- 
dant, pres, part of descendre : See prec. word and 

-ant. 

Derivative: descendant, n., an offspring, 
descendent, adj., descending. — L. descendens , 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of descender e. See des- 
cend and -ent. 

descension, n. — OF,, fr. L. descensionem, acc. 
of descensid, 'a going down, descending’, fr. 
descensus , pp. of descendere. See descend and 
-ion and cp. ascension. 

descensive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
descensus, pp. of descendere. See descend and 



-ive and cp. ascensive. 

descent, n. — F. descente , formed fr. descendre , 
‘to descend’, on analogy of nouns like OF. 
pente, ‘slope’ (fr. pendre, ‘to hang’), vente, 
‘sale* (fr. vendre, ‘to sell’). See descend and cp. 
ascent. 

Deschampsia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., named after the French botanist Loise- 
leur Deslongchamps (1774-1849). For the end- 
ing see suff. -ia. 

describe, tr. v. — L. describere, ‘to write down, 
copy; to sketch, represent, describe’, fr. de- and 
scribere, ‘to write’. See scribe and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also nondescript. 
Derivatives: describ-able, adj., describ-abil-ity, 
n., describ-abl-y , adv. 

description, n. — F., fr. L. descrlptionem, acc. of 
descriptid, ‘representation, description, copy’, 
fr. de script us , pp. of describere. See describe 
and -ion. 

descriptive, adj. — Late L. descriptivus, ‘contain- 
ing a description’, fr. L. descriptus, pp. of di- 
sc ribere. See describe and -ive. 

Derivatives: descriptive-ly , adv., descript-ive- 
ness , n. 

descry, tr. v., to discern. — OF. deserter (F, de- 
crier), ‘to proclaim, decry’, fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) 
and crier (fr. L. quiritare), ‘to cry’. See dis- and 
cry and cp. decry. 

desecrate, tr. v., to deprive of sacredness. — A 
blend of de- (in the privative sense of this pre- 
fix) and consecrate (q.v.) (L. desacrare, dese- 
crare means ‘to consecrate’.) Cp. OF. dessacrer , 
‘to desecrate’, which is formed fr. pref. des- (fr. 
L. dis-) and sacrer (fr. L. sac rare), ‘to conse- 
crate’. 

Derivative: desecrat-ion, n. 
desensitize, tr. v. — Formed fr. de- (in the priva- 
tive sense of this prefix) and sensitize. 
Derivatives: desentiz-ation, n., desensitiz-er , n. 
desert, intr. v., to leave one’s duty. — - OF. de- 
serter (F. deserter), fr. VL. desertare, freq. of 
deserere (pp. desertus), ‘to put down’, hence ‘to 
leave, forsake, abandon, desert’, lit. ‘to put 
down’, fr. de- and serere , ‘to put in a row, join 
together’. See series. 

Derivatives: desert-ed, adj., desert-ed-ly, adv., 
desert-ed-ness, n., desert-er , n., desertion (q.v.) 
desert, adj., uninhabited, waste. — OF. desert 
(F. desert), fr. L. desertus, ‘deserted; desert, 
waste’ (whence also It. diserto, OProven^. dezert , 
Sp. desierto), pp. of deserere. See desert, v. 
Derivative: desert-ness, n. 
desert, n., wilderness. — OF. desert (F. desert), 
fr. Late L. desertum, *a desert place, desert’ (cp. 
the classical L. pi. deserta , ‘deserted places, de- 
serts’), neut. of L. desertus, pp. of deserere , used 
as a noun; the It., OProveng. and Sp. corres- 
pondences are identical in form with the re- 
spective adjectives. See desert, adj. 
desert, n., merit. — ME. deserte, fr. OF. deserte , 
prop. fern. pp. of deservir, used as a noun, 
fr. VL. *deservita, corresponding to L. deser- 
vita, fem. pp. of deservire. See deserve, 
desertion, n, — F. desertion , fr. L. desertidnem , 
acc. of desertid , ‘a forsaking, abandoning, 
deserting’, fr. desertus, pp. of deserere. See 
desert, ‘to leave’, and -ion. 
deserve, tr. and intr. v. — OF. deservir (F. des- 
servir), fr. L. deservire , ‘to serve diligently, take 
care of, be devoted to’, fr. de- and servire, ‘to 
serve’. See serve and cp. desert, ‘merit’. 
Derivatives: deserv-ed, adj., deserv-ed-ly, adv., 
deserv-ing, adj., deserv-ing-ly, adv. 
deshabille. — See dishabille, 
desiccate, tr. v., to dry up; intr. v., to become 
dried up. — L. desiccdtus , pp. of desiccate , ‘to 
dry up completely’, fr. de- and siccare, ‘to make 
dry, drain’ , fr. siccus, ‘dry’. See siccative and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: desiccat-ion, n., desiccat-ive, adj., 
desiccat-or, n. 

desiderate, tr. v., to feel a desire for. — L. desi- 
de rat us, pp. of desiderdre, ‘to feel the want of, 
wish for, long for, desire’. See desire and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: desideration (q.v.), desiderat-ive , 
adj. 



desideration, n. — L. deside ratio, gen. -dnis, fr. 
desideratus, pp. of desiderdre. See prec. word 

and -ion. 

desiderative, n., a desiderative verb (gram.) — 
Short for desiderative verb. See desiderate, 
desideratum, n., something lacking. — L., lit. 
‘something desired’, neut. pp. of desiderdre. See 

desiderate. 

design, tr. and intr. v. — F. designer , fr. L. des ig- 
nore, ‘to mark out, trace out, designate, point 
out, appoint’, fr. de- and signare, ‘to mark’. 
See sign, v. 

Derivatives: design-ed, adj., design-ed-ly, adv., 
design-ed-ness, n., design-er , n., design-ing, n. 
and adj., design-ing-ly, adv. 
design, n. — Earlier F. desseing (now spelled 
dessein), fr. desseigner (now dessiner), fr. It. 
disegnare, ‘to draw, sketch; to plan’, fr. L. de- 
signate. See design, v. Modern French differen- 
tiates between dessein , ‘design, plan, scheme’, 
and dessin, ‘drawing, sketch’, 
designate, tr. v. — L. designatus, pp. of designare. 
See design, v., and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: designation (q.v.), designat-ive , adj., 
designat-or, n., designat-ory, adj. 
designate, adj. — L. designatus, pp. of designare. 
See designate, v. 

designation, n. — L. de signal io, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
marking out, designating’, fr. designatus , pp. of 
designare. See design, v., and -ation and cp. 
prec. word. 

desilverize, tr. v., to remove silver from. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and silverize. 

desinence, n., ending, suffix. — F. desinence, fr. 
ML. desinentia, ‘ending’, fr. L. desinens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of desinere , ‘to cease, end, ter- 
minate’, fr. de- and sinere, ‘to set down; to 
leave, let*. See site and -ence and cp. desition. 
desipience, n., folly. — L. desipientia. fr. desi- 
piens, gen. -entis. See next word and -ce. 
desipient, adj., foolish. — L. desipiens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of desipere, ‘to be foolish’, fr. de- and 
sapere , ‘to taste, know, be wise’. See sapient. 
For the change of Latin d (in sdpiens) to i (in 
de-sipiens) see abigeat and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

desirable, adj. — F. desirable, formed fr. desirer 
after L. desiderdbilis. See desire, v., and -able. 
Derivatives: desirabil-ity, n., desirable-ness , n. t 
desirabl-y, adv. 

desire, tr. v. — F. desirer, ‘to wish for, long for, 
desire’, fr. L. desiderdre, ‘to feel the want of, 
wish for, long for, desire’ (whence also It. desi- 
derare, OProveng. dezirar ), orig. ‘to expect 
from the stars’, fr. de- and sidus, gen. sideris , 
‘star’. See sidereal and cp. consider. 

Derivatives: desire n. (q.v.), desir-ed, adj., desir- 
ed-ly, adv., desir-ed-ness, n., desir-er, n., desirous 
(q.v.) 

desire, n. — OF, desir (F. desir), fr, desirer. See 
desire, v. 

desirous, adj. — OF. desiros, desireus (F. de si- 
re ux), fr. VL. desiderdsus, fr. L. desiderdre. See 
desire, v., and -ous. 

Derivatives: desirous-ly, adv., desirous-ness, n. 
desist, intr. v., to stop. — OF. desister (F. 
desister ), fr. L. desistere , ‘to stand aside 
or apart, leave off, cease’, fr. de- and sistere, ‘to 
cause to stand still, put, place; to stand still, 
stand’, from the reduplicated base of stare , 
‘to stand’. See assist and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

desistance, n., the state of desisting. — Formed 
fr. prec. word with suff. -ance. 
desition, n., cessation of being, ending — 
Formed with suff -ion fr. L. desitus, ‘a ceasing’, 
fr. desitus, pp. of desinere, ‘to cease’. See de- 
sinent. 

desk, n. — ME. deske, fr. ML. desca, ‘a desk, 
table’, fr. L. discus, ‘a quoit, a disk; a table’. 
See dish and cp. dais, disk. 

Derivative: desk, tr. v. 
desm-, form of desmo- before a vowel, 
desma, n., a sponge spicule (zool.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. 8e<r^a, ‘a bond’. See desmo-. 
desman, n., either of two molelike mammals 
(Myogale moschata , resp. Myogale pyrenaica). 
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— Swed. desman , ‘musk’. 

Desmanthus, n., a genus of plants of the mimosa 
family ( hot .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
Seap.7}, ‘bundle’, and ‘flower’. See desmo- 

and anther and cp. the first element in Desmo- 
dium and the second element in Teleodesmacea. 
desmid, n., an alga of the family Desmidiaceae 
( bot .) — ModL. Desmidium (name of the genus) 
as if fr. Gk. *8eafju8iov, dimin. of 8e<r[z6c;, 
‘band, bond, chain’ (see desmo-); so called 
because it sometimes occurs in chains. 
Desmidiaceae, n. pi., a family of algae {bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. ModL. 
Desmidium. See prec. word, 
desmo-, before a vowel desm-, combining form 
meaning ‘bond’. — Gk. 8ea^o-, Secrp.-, fr. 
8 ect^ 6<;, ‘band, bond’, rel. to Sea^oc, of s.m., 
Sectp-tq, ‘bundle’, 8eou;, ‘a binding’, fr. 8eetv, ‘to 
bind’, whence also Sex vj, ‘torch’, lit. ‘sticks, 
bound together’ (prop. fern, verbal adj. of 8 eeiv, 
‘to bind’), the second element in xpi?j-8e-f±vov, 
‘headdress’, 8t,d-Srjp.a, ‘band or fillet’, 61x6-87) pa, 
‘a sandal’ (lit. ‘that which is bound under’), fr. 
I.-E. base *de{i)-, *d ‘to bind. See diadem and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also desma, 
desmid, syndesmo-. 

Desmodium, n., a genus of plants, the tick trefoil 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 8eo(i.ot;, ‘band, bond’, 
and suff. -coSvjt^, ‘like’ (see desmo- and -ode); so 
called in allusion to the connected joints of 
the pods. 

desmoid, adj., ligamentous. — Compounded of 
Gk. Seop.6<;, ‘band, bond’, and -oeiS rj?, ‘like’, 
fr. eI8oc;, ‘form, shape’. See desmo- and -old. 
Desmoncus, n., a genus of trees of the palm family 
(bot.) — Compounded of Gk. 8eapi6c;, ‘band, 
bond’, and 6 y*o<;, ‘bend, curve, hook, barb*. 
See desmo- and onco~, ‘barb, hook’. 
Desmoscolex, n„ a genus of marine worms ( hel- 
minthology ). — ModL., compounded of Sea^oc;, 
‘band, bond’, and ctxcoXy)!;, ‘worm’ (see desmo- 
and scolex); so called from the globular head, 
desolate, adj., 1) lonely; 2) deserted ; 3) laid waste. 

— L. desolatus, pp. of desolare. See desolate, v. 
Derivatives: desolate- ly, adv., desolate -ness, n, 

desolate, tr. v., 1) to make desolate; 2) to lay 
waste. — L. desolatus, pp. of desolare , ‘to leave 
alone, forsake, abandon, make solitary’, fr, 
de- and solare , ‘to make lonely’, fr. solus, ‘alone, 
lonely’. See sole, ‘alone’, and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: desolat-ing , adj., desolat-ing-ly, 
adv., desolation (q.v.), desolat-or, n. 
desolation, n. — F. desolation , fr. Eccles. L. de- 
solatidnem, acc. of desolatio , fr. L. desolatus , pp. 
of desolare. See desolate, v., and -ion. 
despair, intr. v. — ME. despeiren , desperen , fr. 
OF. despeir -, pres. sing, stem of desperer , ‘to 
despair’, fr. L. desperare, ‘to lose all hope, 
despair’, fr. de- and sperare, ‘to hope’, fr. spes, 
‘hope*, which prob. is cogn. with OSlav. spejp, 
sped, ‘to be successful’, spechit, ‘endeavor, as- 
piration’, Lith. spiju , speti, ‘to have time; to be 
quick enough’. These words prob. derive fr. 
I.-E. base *spe{i)-, *spe - , ‘to draw, stretch, 
spread, extend, swell; to be successful’. See 
prosperous and cp. desperado, desperate, Es- 
peranto. 

Derivatives: despair , n., despair-er , n., despair- 
ing , adj., despair-ing-ly, adv., despair-ing-ness, n. 
despatch, tr. v. — A var. of dispatch. The spelling 
with e is erroneous; it was introduced by 
Johnson. 

desperado, n„ a desperate criminal. — OSp., pp. 
of desperar, *to despair’, fr. L. desperare. See 
despair and -ado. 

desperate, adj. — L. desperatus, pp. of desperare. 
See despair and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : desperate-Iy , adv., desperate-ness, n. 
desperation, n — ME. desperacioun , fr. MF. despe- 
ration, fr. L. desperdtionem, acc. of desperatio , 
‘despair, hopelessness’, fr. desperatus , pp. of 
desperare. See despair, v., and -ation. 
despicable, adj. — Late L. despicabilis, ‘contempt- 
ible, despicable’, fr. L. despicari , ‘to despise, 
disdain’, rel. to despicere , ‘to look down upon ; 
to despise, disdain’, fr. de- and specere , spicere , 
‘to look at’. See species and -able and cp. next 
word. 



Derivatives: despicabil-ity , n., despicable-ness, 
n., despicabl-y , adv. 

despise, tr. v. — ME. despisen, fr. OF. despis-, 
pres. part, stem of despire , ‘to despise’, fr. L. 
despicere, ‘to look down upon, despise, dis- 
dain’, fr. de- and specere , spicere, ‘to look at’. 
See species and cp. prec. word. Cp. also next 
word. 

despite, n. — ME. despit, fr. OF. despit (F. depit), 
fr. L. despectus, ‘a looking down; a despising, 
scorn, contempt’, fr. despectus, pp. of despicere. 
See prec. word and cp. spite. 

Derivatives: despite , prep., despite-ful, adj., de- 
spite-ful-ly, adv., despite- ful-ness, n. 
despite, adj. — Shortened fr. orig. ‘in despite of’. 
Cp. in spite of. 

despoil, tr. v., to plunder, — ME. despoilen, fr. 
OF. despoilier, despuilier (F. depouiller), ‘to de- 
spoil’, fr. L. despoliare , ‘to rob, despoil, plun- 
der’, fr. de- and spoliare, ‘to rub, plunder, pil- 
lage, spoil’, lit. ‘to strip of clothing’, fr. spolium , 
‘skin stripped from an animal; arms taken from 
an enemy; prey, booty’. See spoil, n., and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: despoil-er , n., despoil-ment , n. 
despoliation, n., plundering. — Late L. despolia- 
tid, gen. -onis, ‘a robbing, desporting, plunder- 
ing’, fr. L. despoliatus, pp. of despoliare . See 
prec. word and -ation and cp. spoliation, 
despond, intr. v., to lose hope and courage. — L. 
despondere, ‘to promise, pledge, give up, yield, 
lose courage, despond’, fr. de- and spondere , ‘to 
engage oneself, promise’. See spouse. 
Derivatives: despond-ence , n., despond-ency, n., 
despondent (q.v.), despond-er , n., despond-ing, 
adj., despond-ing-ly , adv. 
despondent, adj. — L. despondens , gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of despondere. See prec. word and 
-ent. 

despot, n., tyrant. — OF. despot (F. despote ), fr. 
Gk. 8ea7r6TTr]c, ‘master, ruler, tyrant’, which 
stands for orig. *dems-pota, and prop, means 
‘lord of the house’ and is equivalent to OI. 
dam-patih, lord of the house’. The first element 
stands in gradational relationship to Gk. Stopioc, 
L. domus, ‘house’; see dome, ‘building’. The 
second element is rel. to Gk. 7:60^ (for *7r6Ttc), 
‘husband’, and cogn. with Ol. patifr, ‘master, 
husband’, L. potis, ‘able, powerful’, potens , 
‘able, mighty, powerful’. See potent and cp. pos- 
sess, possible, power, puissant. 

Derivatives: despotic (q.v.), despot-ism , n., des - 
pot-ist, n. 

despotic, despotical, adj., pertaining to a despot; 
tyrannical. — F. despotique , fr. Gk. SetnroTixoi;, 
‘inclined to tyranny, despotic’, fr. Searcon^. See 
prec. word and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivatives: despotical-ly, adv., despotical-ness, 
n. 

desquamate, intr. v., to peel off (rued.) — L. de- 
squamates, pp. of desquamare , ‘to scale off, peel 
off’, fr. de- and squama , ‘scale’. See squama and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. esquamate. 

Derivatives: desquamat-ion , n., desquamat-ive , 
adj., desquamat-ory, adj. 

dessert, n., a course of fruit, sweets,' etc., served 
at the end of dinner. — F., lit. ‘removal of what 
has been served at table’, fr. desservir , ‘to re- 
move what has been served’, fr. des- (fr. L. dis-, 
‘apart, asunder’), and servir, ‘to serve’ (fr. L. 
servire ). See dis- and serve, 
destination, n. — L. destindtio, gen. -onis, ‘pur- 
pose, design’, fr. destinatus , pp. of destinare. 
See next word and -ation. 
destine, tr. v. — ME. destenen, fr. OF. (= F.) 
destiner , ‘to fix, determine, destine, purpose’, fr. 
L. destinare , ‘to make firm, fasten ; to intend, 
devote, destine’, which stands for * de-st dn-are, 
fr. de- and *sta-n, -/i-enlargement of I.-E. base 
*sta -, *st e -, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. next 
word and obstinate. For the change of Latin d 
(in *stanare) to i (in de-stinare ) see abigeat and 
cp. words there referred to. 
destiny, n. — ME. destinee , fr. OF. destinee (F. 
destinee), lit. ‘that which is destined’, fern. pp. 
of destiner. See prec. word, 
destitute, adj., needy, deprived. — L. destitutes, 
pp. of destituere , ‘to set down; to forsake, 



abandon, desert; to disappoint’, fr. de- and 
statuere, ‘to cause to stand, place, set up’. See 
statute and cp. constitute and words there re- 
ferred to. For the change of Latin d (in stdtuere) 
to i (in destituere ) see abigeat and cp. words 
there referred to. 

destitution, n. — F. destitution, fr. L. destitutid - 
nem, acc. of destitutid, ‘a forsaking, deserting*, 
fr. destitutes, pp. of destituere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

destour, destoor, dustoor, n., a Parsee high priest. 
— Pers. dastitr, ‘ruler, rule, custom’, fr. Pahlavi 
dastobar, ‘ruler, minister, a Parsee high priest’, 
destrier, n., a war horse {archaic). — OF., fr. VL. 
*dextrarius, ‘led by the right hand 1 , fr. *dex- 
trare , ‘to lead by the right hand, to lead, &uide\ 
fr. L. dextra (short for dextra manus , ‘right 
hand’), fern, of dexter, ‘right, on the right hand’. 
See dexter. 

destroy, tr. v. — ME. destroien, destruien , fr. OF. 
destruire (F. detruire ), fr. VL. *destrugere 
(whence also It.- distruggere), refashioned fr. L. 
destruxi ( = destruc-si) and destruc-tus, past tense 
resp. pp. of L. destruere, ‘to pull down, destroy, 
ruin’, which is formed fr.'de- and struere , ‘to 
pile up, build, construct’. See structure and cp. 
destruction, construct. 

Derivatives: destroy-able, adj., destroy-er, n., 
destroy-ing-ly, adv. 

destructible, adj. — Late L. destructibilis , fr. L. 
destructus, pp. of destruere. See destroy and -ible. 
Derivatives: destructibil-ity , n., destructible- 
ness, n. 

destruction, n. — L. destructio, gen. -onis, ‘a pul- 
ling down, destruction’, fr. destructus, pp. of 
destruere. See destroy and -tion and cp. con- 
struction. 

destructive, adj. — OF. (= F.) des tract if (fern. 
destructive), fr. Late L. destructive, fr. L. 
destructus , pp. of destruere. See destroy and -ive. 
Derivatives: destructive-ly , adv,, destructive- 
ness, n. 

destructor, n. -** L. destructor, ‘a destroyer’, fr. 
destructus, pp. of destruere. See destroy and 
agential suff. -or. 

desuetude, n., disuse. — F. desuetude , fr. L. de- 
suetudo , ‘disuse, discontinuance of a habit’, fr. 
desuetus, pp. of desuescere , ‘to give up the use 
of, to disaccustom’, fr. de- and suescere, ‘to 
become used or accustomed’. See custom and 
cp. words there referred to. 
desulfurize, tr. v., to remove sulfur from. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and sulfur ize. 

Derivatives: desulfuriz-ation , n., desulfur iz-er, 

n. 

desultory, adj., jumping from one thing to an- 
other; unmethodical. — L. desultorius, ‘be- 
longing to a leaper; superficial, desultory’, fr. 
desuitor , leaper’ (used of a performer in the 
Roman circus, who leaped from one horse to 
another), which stands for *de-saltor and is rel. 
to desilire , ‘to leap down’, fr. de- and salt re, ‘to 
leap, spring, jump’, whence the freq. saltare, 
‘to leap, jump, dance’. See salient and adj. suff. 
-ory. The change of d (in saltare) to u (in 
de-sultor) is due to the Latin phonetic law ac- 
cording to which in the unaccented and closed 
radical syllable of the second element of com- 
pounds, a, followed by / and another conso- 
nant, becomes it. Cp. exult, insult, result, sub- 
sultory, inculcate. 

Derivatives: desuitor i-ly , adv., desultori-ness, n. 
desynonymize, tr. v., to deprive of synonymous 
character. — Formed fr. de- (in the privative 
sense of this prefix) and synonymize. 

Derivative: desynonymiz-ation , n. 
detach, tr. v. — F. detacher , ‘to detach, untie’, 
fr. OF. destachier , lit. ‘to untack, disjoin’, fr. 
des - (fr. L. dis-, /apart, asunder’) and tache, 
‘nail, hook’. See dis- and attach and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also staccato. 

Derivatives: detach-ed, adj., detach-ed-ly, adv., 
detach-ed-ness, n., detach-er,n., detachment (q.v.). 
detachable, adj. — Formed from the verb detach 
with suff. -able; first used by Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832). 

Derivatives: detachabil-ity, n., detachable-ness. 
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n., detachabl-y, adv. 

detachment, n. — F. detachement, fr, detacher. 
See detach and -ment. 

detail, tr, v. — F. detailler, ‘to cut in pieces, divide 
up; to relate in detail’, fr. de- and tail let, ‘to 
cut’, fr. L. taliare , ‘to split, cut’. See tailor, 
detail, n. — F. detail , lit. ‘a cutting in pieces, a 
dividing up’, fr. detailler. See detail, v. 
Derivatives: detail-ed , adj., detail-er , n. 
detain, tr. v. — Late m£. deteynen, fr. OF. de- 
tenir (F. detenir ), fr. L. detinere , 'to hold off, 
keep back, retain', fr. de- and tenere , ‘to hold, 
keep’, OF. detenir was influenced in form by 
tenir (fr. VL. *tenhe). Cp. Proven^., Sp. de- 
tener , Catal. detenir and see tenable. Cp. also 
detention, detinue. Cp. also abstain and words 
there referred to. 

detainer, n., one who detains. — Formed from 
prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
detainer, n., a detaining in one’s possession (law). 

— AF. detener (corresponding to OF. detenir ), 
‘to detain’. For the subst. use of the infinitive — 
esp. in legal terminology— cp. attainder and 
words there referred to. 

detect, tr. v. — L. delectus, pp. of detegere, ‘to 
uncover, discover, disclose, reveal, detect', fr. 
de- and tegere, ‘to cover’. See tegument, 
detection, n. — L. deteetio, gen. -dnis, ‘an un- 
covering, detecting’, fr. delectus , pp. of de- 
tegere. See prec. word and -ion. 
detective, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
delectus , pp. of detegere . See prec. word, 
detective, n. — Shortened fr. detective policeman . 
See detective, adj. 

detector, n. — L. detector , ‘uncoverer, revealer’, 
fr. delectus, pp. of detegere. See detect and 
agential suff. -or. 

detent, n., a catch. — F. detente, lit. ‘a loosening, 
slackening, relaxation,’ and prop, subst. use of 
the fern. pp. of detendre , ‘to loosen, slacken, 
relax’, fr. OF. destendre (fr. L. dis-, ‘apart, 
asunder’) and tendre , ‘to stretch’ (fr. L. tendere). 
See dis- and tend, ‘to move in a certain direct- 
ion’, and cp. distend. Cp. also next word, 
detente, 41., a relaxing in the political situation. 

— F. See prec. word. 

detention, n. — L. detentio, gen. -dnis, ‘a holding 
off, keeping back’, fr. detentus, pp. of detinere. 
See detain and -ion. 

deter, tr. v., to frighten, discourage. — L. deter - 
rere , ‘to frighten from, discourage from, pre- 
vent’, fr. de- and tenere, ‘to frighten'. See ter- 
rible and cp. deterrent. 

Derivative: deter-ment , n. 
deterge, tr, v., to cleanse. — F. deterger, fr. L. 
detergere, ‘to wipe off, wipe away, cleanse’, fr. 
de- and tergere , ‘to rub, wipe off’. See terse 
and cp. detersion. 

detergence, detergency, n. — Formed fr. next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
detergent, adj., cleansing; n., a cleansing agent. 

— F. detergent, fr. L. detergentem, acc. of de- 
ter gens, pres. part, of detergere. See deterge and 
-ent. 

deteriorate, tr. v., to make worse; intr. v., to be- 
come worse. — Late L. deterioratus , pp. of de- 
teriordre , ‘to make worse’, fr. L. deterior, ‘lower, 
inferior, worse, meaner’, fr. *de-ter , ‘lower’, 
comparative of de, ‘down from’. See de-, -ther 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

deterioration, n. — F. deterioration, fr. deter iorcr, 
fr. Late L. deteriorate. See prec. word and -ion. 
deteriorative, adj. — Coined by Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832) fr. deteriorate and suff. -ive. 
determinable, adj. — Late L. determinabilis, ‘that 
which has an end’, fr. L. deter mindre. See de- 
termine and -able. 

Derivatives: determinabie-ness, adj., deter min - 
abl-y, adv. 

determinant, adj. — L. determindns , gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of determinat e. See determine and -ant. 
Derivative: determinant, n. 
determinate, adj., 1) definite; 2) decided; 3) reso- 
lute. — L. determinate, pp. of deter mindre. See 
determine and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: determinate, n., determinate-iy, 
adv., determin-ate-ness , n. 
determination, n. — L. determinated, gen. - dnis , 



‘conclusion, boundary’, fr. determinate , pp. of 
deter mindre. See determine and -ation. 
determinative, adj. — F. de terminal if (fem. deter- 
minative), fr. L. determinate , pp. of determi- 
nate. See next word and -ive. 

Derivatives: determinative, n., deter minative-ly, 
adv., determinative-ness, n. 
determine, tr. v. — OF. determiner (F. determi- 
ner), fr. L. determinate, ‘to bound, limit, pre- 
scribe, determine’, fr. de- and termindre, ‘to mark 
off by boundaries, mark, limit, define, termin- 
ate’, fr. terminus, ‘boundary, limit’. See term. 
Derivatives: determin-ed, adj., determin-ed-ly, 
adv., determin-ed-ness , n., determin-er, n. 
determinism, n., the doctrine that the action of 
a man is determined by motives independent of 
his will. — - F. determinisme , fr. G. Determinis- 
mus, which is prob. a back formation of Prae- 
determinismus , ‘predeterminism’; introduced 
into English by Sir William Hamilton (1788- 
1856), who applied it to the doctrine of Hob- 
bes. See prec. word and -ism. 
determinist, n., a believer in determinism, — See 
prec. word and-ist. Derivative :determinist-ic,adj. 
deterrence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

deterrent, adj. — L. deterrens , gen. -ent is, pres, 
part, of deterrere . See deter and -ent. 
Derivative: deterrent, n. 
detersion, n., the act of cleansing. — L. deters id, 
gen. -dnis, ‘a wiping off, a cleansing’, fr. deter - 
sus , pp. of detergere. See deterge and -ion. 
detersive, adj., cleansing, detergent. — F. deter- 
sif (fem. detersive), fr. L. deter sus, pp. of de- 
tergere. See deterge and -ive. 

Derivatives: detersive, n., a detergent, deter- 
sive-ly, adv., detersive-ness, n. 
detest, tr. v., to hate. — F. de tester, fr. L. de- 
test dri, ‘to curse while calling a deity to wit- 
ness; to execrate, abominate; to ward off’, fr. 
de- and testari , ‘to be a witness, bear witness, 
testify’, fr. testis, ‘witness’. See testament and 
cp, attest, contest. 

detestable, adj. — F. detestable, fr. L. detesta- 
bilis, ‘execrable, abominable’, fr. detestari. See 
detest and -able. 

Derivatives : detestabil-ity , n., detestable-ness, n., 
detestabl-y , adv. 

detestation, n. — F. detestation, fr. L. detes- 
tationem, acc. of detestatio, ‘execration, detest- 
ation’, fr. dete status, pp. of detestari. See detest 
and -ation. 

dethrone, tr. v. — Formed fr. pref. de- (in the pri- 
vative sense of this prefix) and throne. Cp. F. 
detroner, fr. de- (fr. L. de) and trone, ‘throne’. 
Derivative: dethrone-ment, n. 
detinue, n., wrongful detention of personal pro- 
perty (law). — OF. detenue , ‘detention’, prop, 
fem. pp. of detenir , ‘to detain’, used as a noun. 
See detain and cp. continue, retinue, 
detonate, intr. and tr. v. — L. detonat-(um), pp. 
stem of detonare , ‘to thunder down, thunder 
forth’, fr. de- and tondre, ‘to thunder’. See 
thunder, n„ and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: detonat-ing, adj., detonat-ive, adj., 
detonat-or , n. 

detour, detour, n., a degression. — F. detour, ‘a 
turning away, shift, evasion’, fr. detourner , ‘to 
turn away’, fr. de - (fr. L. de) and tourner, ‘to 
turn’. See de- and tour. 

Derivative: detour, intr. v. 
detract, tr. and intr. v., to take away. — L. de- 
tract us, pp. of detrahere, ‘to draw off, draw a- 
way, pull down’, fr. de- an & trahere, ‘to pull, 
draw*. See tract. 

detraction, n. — F, detraction, fr. L. detr actio- 
nem, acc. of detractio, ‘a drawing off’, fr. de- 
tr act us, pp. of detrahere. See prec. word and -ion. 
detractive, adj. — OF. detract if (fem. detractive ), 
fr. L. detract us, pp. of detrahere. See detract and 
-ive. 

Derivatives: detractive-ly , adv., detract ive-ness, 

n. 

detrain, tr. v., to set down from a railroad train; 
intr. v., to alight from a railroad train. — 
Formed fr. de- and the noun train, 
detriment, n., loss, harm, damage. — F. detri- 
ment, fr. L. detrimentum, ‘a rubbing off ; a loss, 



damage, defeat, detriment’, fr. detritus, pp. of 
deterere, ‘to rub down, rub away, wear away’, 
fr. de- and terere, ‘to rub, grind, wear away’. 
See throw and -ment and cp. trite, detritus, inter- 
trigo. 

Derivatives: detriment, tr. v., detriment-al, adj., 
detriment-al-ity , n., detriment-al-ly, adv., de- 
triment-al-ness, n. 

detrital, adj., composed of detritus. — See de- 
tritus and adj. suff. -al. 

detrited, adj., worn away. — See detritus and -ed. 
detrition, n., wearing down by friction. — Formed 
with suff. -ion fr. L. detritus, pp. of deterere. See 

detriment. 

detritus, n., fragments of rocks, etc., worn away 
by friction, — L. detritus, ‘a rubbing away’, fr. 
detritus, pp. of deterere. See detriment, 
de trop, too many, too much. — F. See de- and 

troppo. 

detrude, tr. v., to thrust away. — L. detriidere, ‘to 
thrust down, thrust away*, fr. de- and trudere, 
‘to thrust, push’, fr. I.-E. base treud -, ‘to press, 
push’, whence also Goth, us-priutan, ‘to vex’, 
OE. j breotan, ‘to weary, vex, annoy’. See threat 
and cp. intrude and words there referred to. 
detruncate, tr. v., to shorten by cutting off a part. 
— L. detrunedtus , pp. of detruncare, ‘to lop, 
cut off’, fr. de- and truncare, ‘to cut off’. See 
truncate, v. 

detruncation, n. — L. detruncatio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
cutting off’, fr. detrunedtus , pp. of detruncare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
detrusion, n., the act of thrusting away. — Late 
L. detrusid , gen. -dnis, ‘a thrusting away’, fr. 
detrusus, pp. of detriidere. See detrude and -ion 
and cp. intrusion and words there referred to. 
deuce, n., a card or die with two spots. — Fr. F. 
deux, fr. OF. deus, fr. L. duds, acc. of duo, ‘two’; 
see dual. Since two is the lowest, hence the 
losing, throw at dice, the word deuce in a figur- 
ative sense denotes also ‘ill-luck; devil’. 
Derivatives: deuc-ed, adj. and adv., deuc-ed-ly, 
adv. 

deuter-, form of deutero- before a vowel, 
deuteragonist, n., an actor taking the second part 
in a drama. — • Gk. SeoTEpayomaTyjs, com- 
pounded of SeuTEpo?, ‘second’, and dyomaTr)*;, 
‘combatant; actor’. For the first element see 
deutero-, for the second see agonist and cp. words 
there referred to. 

deuterium, n., the isotope of hydrogen of atomic 
weight or mass 2; heavy hydrogen ( chem .) — 
ModL., coined fr. deuter- and suff, -ium. 
deutero-, before a vowel deuter-, combining form 
meaning ‘second’. — Gk. Seuxepo-, Seuxsp-, fr. 
Ssuxepcx;, ‘second’, orig. ‘that which falls short 
of something’, formed with the comparative 
suff. -xepoc; from the stem of Seijeiv, SeoeoDou., 
‘to be wanting, be deficient’, which is rel. to 
Setv, ‘to be in need of, to need’ ; see deontology. 
For the etymology of the Greek comparative 
suff. -rzpoc, see -ther and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

deuteron, n., also deuton, the nucleus of an atom 
of deuterium. — ModL., coined fr. deuterium, 
resp. deuterium. 

Deuteronomy, n., name of the 5th book of the 
Pentateuch. — Late L. Deuteronomium, fr. Gk. 
AsuTspov6|i.iov, ‘second law’, a name due to the 
erroneous rendering of Heb. mishnfr hattdrd h 
hazzdth (Deut. 17:18) by the Septuagint into 
ScuTepovojjuov touto, lit. ‘this second law’. The 
real meaning of the Hebrew words quoted is 
‘a copy of this law’. AEuxepovopuov is com- 
pounded of SeuTepoi;, ‘second’, and v6(xo<;, ‘law’. 
See deutero- and nomo-. 
deuto-, before a vowel deut-, shortened form of 
deutero- resp. deuter-. 
deuton, n. — See deuteron. 
deutoplasm, n., yolk ( biol .) — Coined from deuto- 
and plasm, on analogy of protoplasm. 

Deutzia, n., a genus of shrubs (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Dutchman Johann van der 
Deutz (1743-84). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
deva, n., a deity (Hinduism). — OI. devdh, ‘god’, 
rel. to devt, ‘goddess’, Avestic daeva-, ‘demon’, 
and cogn. with Gk. 8T0?, ‘divine’, Zeu?, gen. 
Aio c, ‘Zeus', OL. deivos (whence L. deus), ‘god’. 
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See deity and cp. next word, daiva, Devi and 
the second word in Bhumi Devi, 
devadasi, n., a dancing girl in a Hindu temple. — 
Hind., fr. OI. devadasi , ‘slave girl of a god’, fr. 
devdh ‘deity’, and dasi, ‘slave girl’. See deva and 
dasi. For sense development cp. Gk. lep68ou- 
Xoi;, ‘temple slave’ (see hierodule). 
devaluate, tr. v. — ’See de- and valuation. 

Derivative: devaluation , n. 

Devanagari, n„ the Old Indian alphabet. — OI. 
devandgari, lit. ‘the divine city script’. See deva 
and Nagari. 

devastate, tr. v., to lay waste. — L. devastdtus, 
pp. of devastare , ‘to lay waste, devastate’, fr. 
de- and vastare, ‘to make empty, lay waste’, fr. 
vastus, ‘empty, waste, desert’. See waste, adj. 
and v., and verbal suff. -ate. Derivatives: dev- 
astat-ingiy, adv., devastative , adj. 
devastation, n. — F. devastation, fr. L. devasta- 
tus, pp. of devastare. See prec. word and -ion. 
develop, tr. and intr. v. — F. developper, fr. OF. 
desveloper , which is prob. formed fr. pref. des- 
(fr. L. dis- y ‘apart, asunder’), and a blend of 
ML. faluppa, ‘fiber, straw, ball of com’, and L. 
volvere , ‘to roll’. See volute and cp. envelop. 
Derivatives: develop-able , a£j., develop-er , n., 
develop-ment, n., develop-ment-al , adj. 
devest, tr. v., to deprive of a right (law). — OF. 
devestir (F. devetir ), fr. VL. devest ire, fr. de- and 
L. vestire , ‘to clothe’, fr. vest is, ‘garment’. See 
vest and cp. divest. 

Devi, n., i) any goddess; 2) the mother goddess, 
the goddess par excellence {Hindu my t hoi.) — 
OI. devi, ‘goddess’, rel. to devdh, ‘god’, Avestic 
daeva-y ‘demon’. See deva and cp. the second 
word in Bhumi Devi. 

deviate, intr. and tr. v. — Late L. deviat-(um), 
pp. stem of deviare , ‘to turn from the straight 
road, go aside’, fr. de- and L. via, ‘way’. See 
devious. Derivative: deviation , n. 
device, n. — A blend of ME. devis, ‘intention, in- 
vention’, and ME. devise, ‘design, plan’, which 
derive fr. OF. devis, ‘division, intention, plan; 
coat of arms, emblem; last will, testament’ 
(whence F. devis, ‘estimate’), resp. fr. OF. devise , 
of s.m. (whence F. devise , ‘device, emblem*), 
which both derive fr. OF. deviser , ‘to divide, 
distri- bute; to put in order’. See devise. 
Derivatives: device-ful , adj., device- ful-ly, adv., 
device- ful-ness, n. 

devil, n. — ME. devel, fr. OE. deofol , deoful , fr. 
Eccles. L. diabolus, fr. Eccles. Gk. $i<£poXog, 
‘devil’, fr. Gk. 8id$oXo<;, ‘slanderer’, fr. Sta- 
paXXeiv, ‘to throw across; to attack; to calum- 
niate, slander’, fr. (see dia-) and QaXXew, 
‘to throw’. See ballistic and cp. diablerie, dia- 
bolic, Eblis. Cp. also It. diavoio, Provens., F., 
Catal. diable, Sp. diablo. Port, diabo, Goth. 
diabaulus, which all derive fr. Eccles. L. dia- 
bolus. OHG. tiufal (whence MHG. tiuvel, G. 
Teufely prob. also MDu. duvel, Du. duivel, OS. 
diuDal, ON. djofull , Dan. djxvel, Swed. djdvul) 
is a Goth, loan word. 

Derivatives: devil-dom, n., devilish , adj., devil- 
ishiyy adv., devil-isk-ness, devil-ism, n., devil- 
ment, n. y devil-ry, n. 

devious, adj., roundabout, circuitous. — L. de- 
vins, ‘off the high road, out of the way, devious’, 
fr. de- and via, ‘way’. See via and cp. deviate. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: devious-ly, adv., devious-ness , n. 
devise, tr. v. — OF. deviser , ‘to divide, distri- 
bute; to put in order; to chat’ (F., ‘to chat, gos- 
sip’), fr. VL. *devlsare, formed with vowel dis- 
similation fr. *dlvisare, freq. of L. dividere , ‘to 
divide’. See divide and ep. device. 

Derivatives: devise , n. (q.v.), devis-able , adj., 
devis-al, n., devis-ee , n., devis-er, n., devis-or , n. 
(law). 

devise, n., the act of devising; a will (law). — OF. 
devise , ‘division; will, testament’, fr. deviser, ‘to 
divide, distribute’. See devise, v. 
devitalize, tr. v., to deprive of vitality. — Formed 
fr. de- (in the privative sense of this prefix) and 
vitalize. Derivative: devitaliz-ation, n. 
devitaminize, tr. v., to deprive of vitamins. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix), vitamin and suff. -ize. 



Derivative : devitaminiz-ation, n. 
devitrification, n. — See next word and -lication. 
devitrify, tr. v., to deprive of glassy character. — 
Formed fr. de- (in the privative sense of this 
prefix) and vitrify. 

devoid, adj., completely void. — ME., short form 
of devoided, pp. of devoiden (whence the obsolete 
E. verb devoid), fr. OF. desvuidier, desvoidier, 
‘to empty out’ (whence F. divider), fr. des- (fr. 
L. dis-y ‘apart, asunder’) and vuidier , voidier, ‘to 
empty’. See dis- and void. 

devoir, n., task, duty. — F., prop, subst. use of 
the infinitive devoir , ‘to owe’, fr. OF. deveir, ‘to 
owe', fr. L. debere. See debt and cp. endeavor, 
devolute, tr. v., to devolve. — L. devolutus , pp. 

of devolvere. See devolve, 
devolution, n. — ML. devolutid , gen. -ottis, fr. L. 

devolutus, pp. of devolvere. See next word and-ion. 
devolve, tr. and intr. v. — L. devolvere , ‘to roll 
down, tumble down; to have recourse to’, fr. 
de- and volvere, ‘to roll, roll along, turn about’. 
See volute. 

Devon, n., one of a breed of cattle, orig. raised 
in Devon, a county in England. 

Devonian, 1) adj., of Devonshire in England; per- 
taining to, or designating, a geological period; 
2) n., an inhabitant or native of Devonshire. — 
Formed with suff. -ian fr. Devon, shortened form 
of Devonshire. 

devote, tr. v. — L. devotus , pp. of devovere, ‘to 
vow, to devote (to a deity), to sacrifice oneself, 
to promise solemnly’, fr. de- and vovere, ‘to 
vow’. See vote, vow and cp. devout. 
Derivatives: devot-ed , adj., devoted-ly, adv., 
devoted-ness, n., devot-ee, devote-ment, n., 
devot-er, n., devotion (q.v.) 
devotion, n. — OF. (F. devotion ), fr. L, devot io- 
nem, acc. of devoid, ‘a devoting, consecrating; 
devotion’, fr. devotus , pp. of devovere. See de- 
vote and -ion. 

Derivatives: devotion-al , adj., devotion-aliy, 
adv., devotion-al-ity, n., devotion-ate, adj., and 
the hybrids devotion-al-ism, n., devotion-al-ist, n. 
devour, tr. v. — ME. devouren , fr. OF. devorer (F. 
devorer ), fr. L. devorare , ‘to swallow, gulp down, 
devour; to read eagerly’, fr. de- and vorare, ‘to 
swallow greedily, swallow up, devour’. See 
voracious and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: devour-er, n., devouring, adj., de- 
vour -ingiy, adv. 

devout, adj. — ME. devot, devout, fr. OF, devot 
(fem. devote), fr. L. devotus, pp. of devovere , ‘to 
vow, devote’. See devote. 

Derivatives: devoutiy, adv., devout-ness , n. 
dew, t\. — ME. deu, deau, dew, fr. OE: deaw, ret. 
to OS. dou , OFris. daw, MDu. dau, OHG., 
MHG. tou , G. Tan, ON. dogg, ‘dew’, and cogn. 
with OI. dhavate , dhdvati, ‘runs, flows’, dhdutifr, 
‘a spring, a stream’, Gk. Deeiv (for *f>ifeiv), 
‘to run, flow; to move quickly, whirl’, &061; (for 
♦Dofos), ‘quick, active’, Dod^etv, ‘to move 
quickly. Cp. daggle, dhobi. 

Derivatives: dew, tr. v., dewiess, adj., dew-y, 
adj., dew-iiy, adv., dew-i-ness, n. 

Dewali, n., a Hindu autumnal festival. — Hind. 
divall, fr, OI. dipdvall , dipali, lit. ‘row of lamps, 
illumination’, fr. dipah, ‘lamp’, and avail , all, 
‘row’. The first element derives from a -p-en- 
largement of I.-E. base * dei-, *deya -, *di~, *dya 
‘to shine’, whence OI. divdm, ‘heaven; day’. See 
deity. 

dewan, n., minister of finance, chief officer in In- 
dia. — Arab, and Pers. dlwdn; see divan. The 
orig. sense of Pers. dlwdn was ‘register’, whence 
developed the senses ‘register of accounts; de- 
partment of accounts; ministry of finance; 
minister of finance’. 

dewanee, dewany, n., the office of a dewan. — 
Hind, dlwani, fr. Pers. diwani, fr. dlwdn. See 
prec. word. 

Dewitt, dewitt, tr. v., to lynch. — After the 
brothers Cornelis and Jan De Witt, Dutch 
statesmen, murdered by a mob in 1672. 
dexiocardia, n., an abnormal condition in which 
the heart is on the right side (anat.) — Medical 
L., compounded of Gk. SeE;i6(;, ‘on the right 
hand’, and xapSix, ‘heart’. See dexter and 
cardiac. 



dexter, adj., on the right-hand side. — L. dexter , 
‘on the right hand’, whence arose the meanings 
‘skillful, favorable, propitious, fortunate’; cogn. 
withGk. &e£iTep6<;, ‘on the right hand’, and with 
OI. dakfinah, dak$inah, ‘on the right hand, 
southern, skillful’, Avestic dashina-, ‘on the 
right hand’, Gk. 8e£to<;, ‘on the right hand, 
fortunate, clever’, OSlav. desnu, Lith. desinas, 
‘on the right hand’, Lith. deSine, ‘the right 
hand’, Goth, taihswa, OHG. zeso, ‘on the right 
hand’, OIr. dess, ‘on the right hand, southern*, 
W. deheu , Co. dyghow , ‘on the right hand’, Gaul. 
Dexsiva , ‘goddess of fortune’. Alb. dja&-te, ‘on 
the right hand’. All these words are prob. deriva- 
tives of I.-E. base *dek ’to take, receive, 
accept; acceptable, becoming, good’, whence 
also L. decere, ‘to be fitting or seemly’. See 
decent and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
ambidexter. L. dexter and Gk. $s£iTep6<; were 
formed fr. base *dek- with the compar. suff. 
-ter, - terus , resp. -Tepo<;, and orig. meant ‘that 
which is in the better or more favorable direct- 
ion*. For the compar. suff. see -ther and cp. 
words there referred to. For the sense develop- 
ment of L. dexter , Gk. Se^ixspoq, 8e£i6<;, etc., 
cp. Heb. yamtn, ‘right hand, south’, Arab. 
ydtnan, ‘right hand, south’, ydmana, ‘he was 
happy’ (see Yemen). 

Dexter, masc. PN. — L., ‘on the right hand, for- 
tunate’. See prec. word. For sense development 
cp. Benjamin. 

dexterity, n., 1) skill; 2) cleverness. — F. dexte - 
rite, fr. L. dexter itatem , acc. of dexter it as, 
‘readiness, skillfulness, prosperity’, fr. dexter. 
See dexter and -ity. 

dexterous, dextrous, adj., skillful, adroit, quick. — 
Formed with suff. ous- fr. L. dexter. See dexter. 
Derivatives: dext(e)rous-ly , adv., dext(e)rous - 
ness, n. 

d ex trad, adv., to the right side. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. dextra, ‘right hand’, fem. of dexter 
(see dexter), and -ad, a suff. of Greek origin, 
dextral, adj,, pertaining to the right hand. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. dextra (short 
for dextra manus), ‘right hand’, fem. of dexter. 
See dexter. 

Derivatives: dextral-ity , n., dextral-ly, adv. 
dextrin, dextrine, n., a soluble gummy substance 
made from starch (chem.) — F. dextrine, coined 
by the French physicist Jean Baptiste (1774- 
1862) and the French chemist and pharmacist 
Jean-Fran?ois Persoz (1805-68) in 1833 (in An- 
nales de Chimie et de Physique) fr. L. dexter, 
‘on the right hand’ (see dexter), with chem. suff. 
-ine; so called by them because it turns the plane 
of polarization of light to the right. 
dextro-, combining form meaning ‘to the right’. 

— Fr. L. dexter, ‘to the right hand’. See dexter, 
dextrocardia, n., the same as dexiocardia. — A 

Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. dexter, ‘right’, 
and Gk. xap&oc, ‘heart’. The correct form is 
dexiocardia (q.v.), in which both elements are of 
Greek origin. 

dextrorse, adj., twining from left to right (bot.) 

— L. dextrorsus , ‘toward the right side, to the 
right’, contraction of dextrovorsus, dextro - 
versus, lit. ‘turned toward the right’, fr. dexter , 
right’, and vorsus, versus , pp. of vortere , ver- 
tere, ‘to turn’. See dexter and version and cp. 
sinistrorse. 

dextrose, n., starch sugar (chem.) — See dextrin 
and subst. suff. -ose. 
dextrous, adj. — See dexterous, 
dey, n., the governor of Algiers (before the French 
conquest in 1830). — Turk, dal, prop, ‘mater- 
nal uncle*. 

dhak, dhawk, n., an East Indian bushy tree 
(Butea frotidosa). — Hind. dhak. 

dhal, n. — A var. spelling of dal. 

dhan, n., property, wealth, treasure, price, gain. 

— Hind., fr. OI. dhanam, ‘booty, possession, 
property’, rel. to dddhati, ’puts, places’. See do, 
v., and cp. the second element in stridhana. 

Dhanvantari, n., the physician of the gods in 
Hindu mythology. — OI., Dhanvantarih , lit. 
‘passing through the bow of dhanvanah, a 
circle’, compounded of dhanva(n )-, ‘bow’, and 
tdrati , ‘passes through, crosses over’. The first 
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element is perh. cogn. with OS. danna , OHG. 
tanna, MHG., G. tanne , ‘fir 7 , OS. dennia, Du. 
den, ‘pine’. The second element derives fr. I.-E. 
base *ter- , ‘to pass beyond, cross over 7 , whence 
also Gk. xeppia, ‘boundary, end limit 7 , L. ter- 
minus, ‘boundary line, boundary, limit 7 . See 
term and cp. words there referred to. 
dharma, n., law, right, justice {Hinduism). — OI. 
dharmd , dhdrmah , rel. to dhdrayati, ‘holds’, and 
to Avestic darayeiti, of s.m., and cogn. with L. 
firmus, ‘firm, steadfast, stable, strong 7 . See firm, 
adj., and cp. adharma, dharna. 
dharmashastra, dharmasastra, n., book of laws 
(India). — OI. dhdrmasdstrah, compounded of 
dharmd , ‘law 7 (see dharma), and sdstrah , ‘teach- 
ing, precept, instruction, textbook’. Seeshastra. 
dharmsala, dhurmsala, n. } a resting place (India). 

— Hind, dharmsala , fr. OI dharmasala , lit. ‘a 
pious building 7 . See dharma, and cell. 

dhama, dhuma, n., a mode of demanding justice 
by fasting while sitting at the debtor’s doot 
(India). — Hind, dharna , fr. OI. dhdrayati , 
‘holds 7 . See dharma. 

dhobi, dhoby, dobyie, n., a washerman ( Anglo - 
Ind) — Hind, dhobi , fr. OI. dhdvati, ‘washes 
off, washes’, which is prob. orig. identical with 
dhdvati, ‘runs, flows’. See dew, 
dhole, n., the wild dog of India ( Cuon javanicus). 

— Of uncertain origin. 

dhoni, dhony, n., a small fishing vessel (India). — 
Hind, doni, fr. OI. drorti, ‘a trough’, which is rel. 
to dru, ‘wood 7 , drumdh, ‘tree’. See dinghy, 
dhoti, dhotee, dhoty, n., a loincloth worn by 
Hindus. — Hind, dhoti. 

dhow, n., an Arabian kind of vessel. — Prob. rel. 
to Persian dav , ‘running’, which is rel. to OI. 
dhdvate, dhdvati , Tuns, flows’, and cogn. with 
Gk. £6eiv (for *&efeiv), ‘to run’, ON. dogg, 
OE. deaw, ‘dew 7 . See dew and cp. dhobi. Arab. 
daw (‘a kind of vessel 7 ) is an Indian loan word, 
dhurrie, dhurry, n., an Indian cotton fabric. — 
Hind. dari. 

dhyana, n., meditation (Hinduism). — OI. dhya- 
nah, ‘thought 7 , rel. to dhydti , dhydyati , ‘thinks, 
meditates, fancies’, Avestic day-, ‘to see’, OI. 
dhyaman-, ‘thought’, and cogn. with Gk. oTjpia, 
‘sign 7 . See semantics. 

di-, pref. meaning ‘apart, asunder’. — L., form 
of dis- before b, d, g, /, m, n , r , v. 
di-, pref. meaning ‘two, double, twice’, used esp. 
in chemistry to denote two atoms, molecules, 
radicals, equivalents, as the case may be. — 
Gk. Si-, fr. Sit;, ‘twice’, which stands for *dwis 
and is rel. to OL. dvis (whence L. bis), and cogn. 
with OI. dvih, Avestic bish, MHG. zwis, ‘twice’, 
Goth, twis-, ‘in two, asunder’, ON. tvistra, ‘to 
divide 7 . See dis- and cp. two, twi-. Cp. also bi-, 
bis, dia-, dicho-, disso-, dvaita, dvandva, dys- 
and the second element in sapsago. 
di-, form of dia- before a vowel, 
dia-, before a vowel di-, pref. meaning ‘through; 
thoroughly, entirely, utterly 7 . — Gk.Sia-, fr. Sia, 
‘through, throughout 7 , which prob. stands for 
*Stcrdc and was formed (on analogy of perdc, 
‘after’) fr. Si;, ‘twice’, hence orig. meant ‘divided 
in the middle’. See di-, ‘two, double, twice’, 
diabase, n. (petrogr.) — F., coined by the French 
mineralogist Alexandre Brogniard (1770-1847) 
in 1807 to name what is now called diorite. The 
name was meant to signify ‘a rock with two 
bases’, and should really have been dibase (fr. 
di-, ‘two’, and base, n.) — In the above sense 
the name was given up by Brogniard himself. 
It is now applied to an igneous rock consisting 
of augite and feldspar, in the sense of Gk. St< 4 - 
Baai;, ‘a crossing over, passage through’, fr. Sii 
(see dia-) and pact;, ‘base’ (see base, n.); so 
called in allusion to the line of cleavage, 
diabetes, n., a disease characterized by excessive 
discharge of urine (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
Sia^TYj;, lit. ‘that which causes a going 
through 7 , fr. Sta (see dia-) and ‘that 

which goes, moves or flows’, from the stem of 
[iaivctv, ‘to go 7 . See base, n. and cp. adiabatic. 
The disease was called 8ia(Mj'n); by Aretaeus 
the Cappadocian, a physician, who lived in 
Alexandria in the second century C.E., in al- 
lusion to the excessive urination. 



diabetic, adj., pertaining to, or having, diabetes. 

— See prec. word and -ic. 

diablerie, n., devilry. — F., fr. diable, ‘devil 7 , fr. 
Eccles. L. diabolus , fr. Eccles. Gk. 8 ia( 3 oXo;,‘ devil’. 
See devil. For the etymology of F. -erie see -ery. 
diabol-, form of diabolo- before a vowel, 
diabolic, diabolical, adj., pertaining to devils, de- 
vilish. — F. diabol ique, fr. Eccles. L. diabol icus, 
fr, Eccles. Gk. 8 ia( 3 oXixQ<;, ‘devilish’, fr ; Sia- 
P0X0;, ‘devil’. See devil and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: diabolically , adv. 
diabolism, n., devil worship; devilishness. — 
Formed with suff. -ism.fr. Eccles. Gk. 8 ia( 3 oXo<;, 
‘devil’. See devil. 

diabolize, tr. v., to render diabolical. — Formed 
with sufF. -ize fr. Eccles. Gk. SiapoXo;, ‘devil’. 
See devil and cp. prec. word, 
diabolo-, before a vowel diabol-, combining form 
denoting the devil. — Fr. Eccles. Gk. SiaSoXoc, 
‘devil’. See devil. 

diacaustic, adj., pertaining to a caustic curve 
caused by refraction. — Formed fr. dia- and 
caustic. 

Derivative: diacaustic, n., a diacaustic curve, 
diachylon, n., a plaster made of olive oil and lead 
oxide. — ModL., fr. Gk. SiaxoXov, neut. of 
Sid/uXo;, ‘juicy’, fr. Sid (see dia-) and x^o;, 
‘juice’. See chyle. 

diacid, adj., able of combining with two mole- 
cules of a monobasic acid ( chem .) — A hybrid 
coined fr. di-, ‘two’ (fr. Gk. Si-), and acid (fr. 
L. acidus, ‘sour’). 

diaconal, adj., pertaining to a deacon or deacons. 

— Late L. diaconalis, fr. diaconus. See deacon 
and adj. suff. -al. 

diaconate, n., the office of a deacon. — Eccles. 
L. didconatus, fr. Late L. diaconus. See deacon 
and subst. suff. -ate. 

diacoustic, adj., pertaining to the refraction of 
sounds. — Formed fr. di- (form of dia- before 
a vowel) and acoustic. 

diacoustics, n., that part of acoustics which deals 
with the refraction of sounds. — Formed fr. 
di- (form of dia- before vowels) and acoustics, 
diacritic, adj., distinguishing; n., a diacritical 
mark. — Gk. Siaxpixix6;, fr. Staxpfveiv, ‘to 
separate one from another’, fr. Sid (see dia-) 
and xpfveiv, ‘to separate, decide, judge’. See 
critic. 

Derivatives: diacritic-al, adj., diacritical-ly, adv. 
diactinic, adj., capable of transmitting the actinic 
rays of light. — Formed fr. di- (form of dia- 
before vowels) and actinic. 

Diadelphia, n., a class of plants in the Linnaean 
system (bot.) — ModL., prop, ‘plants, the 
stamens of which are united into two bundles’, 
lit. ‘like two brothers’, fr. di-, ‘two’, and Gk. 
dSeX96;, ‘brother’. See adelpho- and -ia. 
diadelphous, adj., 1) having filaments united by 
two bundles; 2) pertaining to the class Dia- 
delphia. — Formed fr. di-, ‘two’, Gk. dcSeX<p6;, 
‘brother 7 , and suff. -ous. See prec. word, 
diadem, n., crown; fillet. — OF. diademe (F. dia- 
dd me), fr. L. diadema , fr. Gk, SiaS^pia, ‘band, 
fillet, royal headband’, fr. StaSsiv, ‘to bind 
on either .side’, fr. 81a (see dia-) and Seiv, ‘to 
bind’, fr. I.-E. base *de(i)~, *d e ~, ‘to bind’, 
whence also OI. dy-ati, ‘binds’, dd-man, ‘band, 
bond’, Alb. del, ‘sinew, tendon’, dual, ‘sheaf’. 
See desmo- and -ma and cp. auadem. Cp. also 
Aditi, Aditya. 

Derivatives: diadem, tr. v., diadem-ed, adj. 
diadoche, n., succession. — Gk. SiaSox*;, ‘succes- 
sion’, rel. to StdSoxo;, ‘succeeding, successor’, 
in gradational relationship to StaS£x s<T ^ ai ’ * to 
succeed’, lit. ‘to receive one from another’, fr. 
Sia (see dia-) and S^ssO-ai, ‘ t0 take, accept, 
receive’, fr. I.-E. base +dek *dok-, ‘to take, re- 
ceive, accept; acceptable, becoming, good’, 
whence also L. decere. To be seemly or fitting’. 
See decent and cp. words there referred to. 
Diadochi, n.pl., the successors of Alexander the 
Great; hence also successors (in general). — 
ModL. Diadochi, fr. Gk. SidSo^oL, pi. of St.dc- 
Soxo;, successor’. See prec. word, 
diadochokinesia, diadochokinesis, n., the normal 
power of performing alternating movements 
(med.) — Medical L., compounded of Gk. 



SidSoxo;, ‘succeeding’, and xfv^an;, ‘motion 7 . 
See prec. word and kinesis, 
diadochokinetic, adj., pertaining to diadocho- 
kinesia. — See prec. word and kinetic, 
diaeresis, dieres is, n., 1) the division of one syl- 
lable into two; 2) a mark (usually two dots) 
placed over the second of two consecutive vow- 
els to indicate that they are to be pronounced 
separately. — Late L. diaeresis, fr. Gk. Si- 
aipecsi;, ‘division into parts, separation of a 
diphthong into two syllables 7 , fr. Siaipeiv, ‘to 
divide 7 , fr, 81- (see di-, form of dia- before a 
vowel) and aipeTv, ‘to take 7 . See heresy and cp. 
aphaeresis, synaeresis. 

diagnose, tr. v. — Back formation fr. diagnosis, 
diagnosis, n., determination of the nature of a 
disease. — Medical L., fr. Gk. Sidyvioai;, ‘a 
distinguishing, discerning, determining, decis- 
ion 7 , lit. ‘a knowing thoroughly 7 , from the stem 
of Siayiyvoxrxeiv, To distinguish, discern, deter- 
mine 7 , lit. To know thoroughly 7 , fr. Sia (see dia-) 
and yiyvoxrxeiv, To learn, know’. See gnome, 
‘maxim’, and cp. gnosis, 
diagnostic, adj., pertaining to diagnosis. — Gk. 
SiayvciOTixo;, ‘able to distinguish’, fr. Siayvtoo- 
xo;, 7 to be distinguished 7 , verbal adj. of Sia- 
yiyvroaxEiv. See diagnosis and -ic. 

Derivatives: diagnostic n., diagnosticate (q.v.), 
diagnostic-ian, n. 

diagnosticate, tr. v., to diagnose. — A hybrid 
formed fr. Gk. Siayvoaxixo; (see prec. word) 
and -ate, a suff. of Latin origin. 

Derivative: diagnosticat-ion, n. 
diagonal, adj. — L, diagondlis , fr. Gk. Siaytuvio;, 
‘from angle to angle 7 , fr. Sia (see dia-) and 
ycima, ‘an angle 7 . See gon- and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: diagonal , n., diagonal-ly, adv. 
diagram, n., 1) a sketch, plan; 2) a chart. — F. 
diagramme, fr. L .diagramma, fr. Gk. 8iaypau.ua, 
‘something marked out by lines, a geometrical 
figure’, fr. SLaypdtpeiv, ‘to mark out by lines, 
draw out’. See diagraph and -gram, 
diagrammatic, adj., pertaining to a diagram. — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. Staypapt.pt.a, gen. 
Siaypdp-iJUXTo;. See prec. word. 

Derivative: diagrammatic-al-ly , adv. 
diagrammatize, tr. v., to make a diagram of, to 
diagram. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. Gk. 81a- 
ypafupia, gen. StaypritpL^axo;. See diagram, 
diagraph, n., an instrument for drawing plans, 
maps, etc. — F. diagraphe, fr. Gk. Siaypdqpeiv, 
To mark out by lines, draw out’, fr. 81a (see 
dia-) and ypdipeiv, ‘to scratch, draw, write’. See 
-graph and cp. diagram. 

dial, n. — ME., fr. ML. dialis, ‘daily’, fr. L. dies, 
‘day 7 . See dies non and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: dial, tr.v., dia!(l)-er, n., dial(l)-ing, 
n., dialist (q.v.). 

dialect, n. — F. dialecte , fr. L. dialect us , fr. Gk. 
SidXcxxo;, ‘talk, discourse, conversation, speech, 
language; the language of a country, dialect’, fr. 
SiaXeyeo&ai, ‘to converse, talk with, discuss’, 
middle voice of 8iaX£yeiv, ‘to pick out, choose’, 
fr. Sia (see dia-) and Xeyeiv, ‘to pick out, 
reckon, count, tell, say, speak’, which stands in 
gradational relationship to Xoyo;, ‘word, speech, 
discourse, account’. See logos and cp. words the- 
re referred to. 

Derivatives: dialect-al, adj., dialect-al-ly, adv., 
dialectic (q.v.), dialectician (q.v.) 
dialectic, adj. — L. dialectics, fr. Gk. SiaXexxi- 
xo;, ‘skilled in discourse’, fr. SiaXexxo;. See 
dialect and -ic. 

dialectic, n., the art of discussion. — OF. (= F.) 
dialect ique, fr. L. dialectica (scil. ars), fr. Gk. 
8iaXexTtx7i (scil. t^xvtj), ‘the art of discussion 
by question and answer 7 , fern, of SiaXexxixo;, 
‘skilled in discourse 7 . See dialectic, adj. 
Derivatives: dialect ic-al, adj., dialectic-al-ly, n. 
dialectician, n. — F. dialecticien, fr. dialecte. See 
dialect and -ician. 

dialectology, n., the study of dialects. — See dia- 
lect and -logy. 

Derivatives: dialectolog-ical , adj., dialect olog - 
ist, n. 

dialist, n., a maker of dials. — A hybrid coined 
fr. dial, a word of Latin origin, and suff. -ist (fr. 
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Gk. 

Dialister, n., a genus of parasitic bacteria ( bac - 
teriol.) — ModL., formed fr. dia- and Gk. uXto- 
T7jp, ‘filter’, which is rel. to uXir], ‘slime, mud’, 
and cogn. with OI. surah, ‘intoxicating drink’, 
sura , ‘brandy’, Lith, suld , Lett. sula, ‘sap’, 
OPruss. suio, ‘curdled milk’, OHG. sullen, 
MHG. siiin, G. suhlen, OE. syljan , sylian, ‘to 
make muddy or dirty’. All these words derive 
fr. I.-E. base *su-l-, enlargement of base *seu-> 
‘to rain; sap’, whence Gk. usiv, ‘to rain’, 6exo9, 
‘rain’. See hyeto-. 

diallage, n., a dark green laminated variety of 
pyroxene ( mineral ,) — F., fr. Gk. 8(.ocXXayr)» 
‘change’, from the stem of StaXXaaoetv, ‘to 
change', which is formed fj. 8ia (see dia-) and 
dtXXaacreiv, ‘to change’, fr. 0CXX09, ‘another’. 
See else, and cp. alio-, alias. Cp. also hypallage, 
allagite. The mineral was so called in allusion 
to the irregular planes of fracture, 
diallelon, n., definition in a circle {logic). — Gk. 
Si,’ aXXyjXwv, ‘through one another’. See dia- and 
allelo-. 

dialogic, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a dialogue. — ML. dialogicus , ‘pertaining to a 
dialogue’, fr. Gk. 8taXoyo<;. See dialogue and -ic. 
Derivative: dialogic-al-ly , adv. 
dialogist, n., i) speaker in a dialogue; 2) a writer 
of a dialogue. — Formed with suff. -ist fr. Gk. 
8taXoyo<;. See next word, 
dialogue, also dialog, n., — F., fr. L. dialogus, fr. 
Gk. SiaXoyoc, ‘conversation, dialogue’, fr. 8ta- 
Xeyecrt>at, ‘to converse’. See dialect and cp. the 
second element in monologue. 

Derivatives: dialogue, dialog , intr. and tr. v., 
dialogu-er, n. 
dialyse, v. — See dialyze, 
dialysis, n., separation of crystalloids from col- 
loids ( chem .) — L., ‘separation’, fr. Gk. Sia- 
Xuai.9, ‘separation, dissolution’, fr. StaXueiv, ‘to 
part asunder, break off, dissolve’, fr. 81a (see 
dia-) and Xtieiv, ‘to loose, loosen’; see -lysis. 
The word dialysis was introduced into chemistry 
by the Scottish chemist Thomas Graham (1805- 
69), the discoverer of this process, in 1861. 
dialytic, adj., pertaining to dialysis. — Gk. 8toc- 
X0TIX69, ‘able to dissolve’, fr. SidcXuxo9, ‘dis- 
solved’, verbal adj. of 8taX6ei.v, ‘to dissolve’. 
See prec. word and -ic. 

dialyze, also dialyse, tr. v. {chem.) — Back for- 
mation fr. dialysis. 

Derivative: dialyz-er , dialys-er , n. 
diamagnetic, adj., tending to take a position at 
right angles to the direction of the magnetic 
current. — Formed fr. dia- and magnetic. 
Derivative: diamagnetic-al-ly , adv. 
diamagnetism, n, — Formed fr. dia- and mag- 
netism. See prec. word. 

diamantiferous, adj., yielding diamonds. — F. 
diamantifere. See diamond and -ferous and cp. 
diamondiferous. 

diameter, n. — OF. diametre (F. diametre ), fr. 
L. diametros , fr. Gk. 8idcnexpo9 (soil. ypapt,fjir)), 
lit. ‘a diametral line’. See dia- and meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: diametr-al , adj., diametrical (q.v.) 
diametric, diametrical, adj. — Gk. 8t,ap.expix69, 
‘diametrical’, fr. 8tapLexpo9. See diameter and 
-ic. 

Derivative : diametrical-ly , adv. 
diamine, also diamin, n., a double amine {chem.) 

— Formed fr. di-, ‘double’, and amine, 
diamond, n. — ME. diamant , diamaunt , fr. OF. 

diamant , fr. Late L. diamantem , acc. of diamas , 
which is a blend of Gk. <£8dcp.a9, ‘adamant, dia- 
mond’, lit. ‘unconquerable’ and 8ia<pa\rr)9, ‘trans- 
parent’. See adament and diaphanous. 
Derivatives: diamond, adj. and tr. v., diamond- 
ed, adj., diamondize (q.v.) 
diamondiferous, adj., yielding diamonds. — A 
hybrid coined fr. diamond and L. ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See diamond and -ferous and cp. dia- 
mantiferous. 

diamondize, tr. v., to ornament with diamonds. 

— A hybrid coined fr. diamond and -ize, a suff. 
of Greek origin. 

Diana, n., the goddess of the moon and of hunt- 
ing in Roman mythology; identified with the 



Greek Artemis. — L., earlier Diviana. Accord- 
ing to Kretschmer the name means ‘belonging 
to *Divia, the goddess of the moon’ (lit. ‘she 
who illuminates’), fr. dius, ‘divine’, which stands 
for *diwios and is rel. to divus, ‘god, divine’, 
deus , ‘god’. See deity. 

Dianthera, n., a genus of plants, the water willow 
( bot .) — ModL., lit. ‘having two anthers’, fr. 
di-, ‘two’, and Gk. avfbjpoq, ‘flowery’, fr. #v&09, 
‘flower’. See anther. 

Dianthus, n., a large genus of herbs, the pink and 
the carnation {bot.) — ModL., coined by Lin- 
naeus fr. Gk. Atot;, gen. of Zeo9, ‘Zeus’, and 
&v#09, ‘flower’. Accordingly the word lit. means 
‘flower of Zeus’. See Zeus and anther, 
diapason, n., the total range of a voice or instru- 
ment (music). — L. diapason , ‘the whole oc- 
tave’, fr. Gk. Siarraatov, for 8i.a Ttaawv (short for 
81a roxocuv xop86W aupLcpama), ‘concord through 
all of the notes, the octave’, fr. 8ta, ‘through’, 
and fern. pi. gen. of ttos, ‘all’. See dia- and pan-, 
diapedesis, n., the oozing of blood from the un- 
ruptured vessel walls into the tissues ( med .) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. 8ux7nf;8y)CTLq, ‘a leaping 
through’, fr. 8ia7nr)Sav, ‘to leap through’, fr. 8t,a 
(see dia-) and itqS&v, ‘to leap’. See pedesis. 
diaper, n. — ME. diaper , diapery , fr. OF. diapre, 
fr. earlier diaspre (whence F. diapre , ‘diapered, 
variegated’), fr. ML. diasprum (whence also It. 
diaspro, OProveng. diaspre, Sp. diaspero. Port. 
diaspero, diaspro), ‘jasper’, fr. L. iaspis, fr. Gk. 
£<*<77119, ‘jasper’, ult. fr. Heb. ydsh e ph€ h (see 
jasper). ML. and Romance di- (in diasprum etc.) 
is merely an inexact transliteration of j in L. 
jaspis (for L. iaspis). Cp. obsolete E. diasper — 
E. jasper. 

diaper, tr. v. — Partly fr. OF. diasprer (F. dia- 
pre r), fr. diaspre, ‘diaper’, partly fr. diaper, n. 
(q.v.) 

Derivative: diaper-ing, n. 
diaphanous, adj., transparent. — ML. diaphanus , 
fr. Gk. 8 t,atpavr)9, ‘transparent’, fr. Stotcpatveiv, ‘to 
show through’, fr. 81a (see dia-) and <poavetv, ‘to 
show’. See phantasm and suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: diaphanous- ly, adv,, diaphanous- 
ness, n. 

diaphoresis, n., perspiration (med.) — Late L., fr. 
Gk. 8ia<p6p7j<7t9, ‘evaporation, perspiration’, fr. 
$ia<popeLv, ‘to spread abroad, disperse, to dissi- 
pate by evaporation or perspiration’, prop, ‘to 
carry through’, fr. 8ta (see dia-) and cpopelv, freq. 
of <pepeiv, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’,, 
and cp. -phore. Cp. also adiaphorous, 
diaphoretic, adj., promoting perspiration, — Late 
L. diaphoreticus , fr. Gk. 8ia<pop7)Ttx6<; ) fr. 8iot- 
<popetv. See prec. word and -ic. 
diaphragm, n., 1) muscular partition between the 
thorax and abdomen; 2) a vibrating membrane. 

— Late L. diaphragma, fr. Gk. 8tarppaYp.a, ‘par- 
tition, barrier; muscle which divides the thorax 
from the abdomen’, fr. Sia^payvovoa, 8&a- 
(ppaoaetv, ‘to divide off, barricade’, fr. 8ta (>ee 
dia-) and 9payvuvat, qspaaaeiv, ‘to enclose, 
fence round’, which is cogn. with L. farcire, ‘to 
stuff’, frequens, gen. -entis, ‘thronged, pressed 
together’. See farce, ‘to stuff, cram’, and cp. 
frequent. 

Derivatives: diaphragm, tr. v., diaphragm-al, 
adj. 

diaphragmatic, adj., pertaining to the diaphragm. 

— Formed with suff. -ic fr. StacppaypLa, gen. 
8ia<ppxYp.axo9. See prec. word. 

Derivative: diaphragmatic-al-ly , adv. 

diaphysis, n., 1) the shaft of a long bone (bot.); 
2) an abnormal prolongation of the axis of 
inflorescence (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
‘germination; division; point of separation;- 
spinous process of the shinbone’, lit. ‘agrowing 
between’, fr. SiaqjoEo&ai, ‘to grow between', fr. 
8ta (see dia-) and cpueiv, ‘to bring forth, pro- 
duce, make to grow'. See physio- and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. apophysis, epiphysis. 
Derivative: diaphysi-al, adj. 

Diaporthe, n., a genus of sac fungi (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 8ia7top£eIv, freq. of SiaTrsp-Oeiv, 
‘to destroy utterly’, fr. Sia (see dia-) and Tr£p#eiv, 
‘to destroy’, which is of uncertain origin, 
diarchy, n., government by two rulers. — Formed 



fr. di-, ‘two’, and -archy. Cp. triarchy, tetrarchy, 
heptarchy. 

diarial, adj., pertaining to a diary. — Formed fr. 
diary with adj. suff. -al. 

diarist, n., one who keeps a diary. — A hybrid 
coined fr. diary, a word of Latin origin, and 
suff. -ist (fr. Gk. -LCT-nq^). 

Derivative: diarist-ic, adj. 
diarrhea, diarrhoea, n., excessive evacuation of 
the bowels. — Late L. diarrhoea, fr. Gk. 8tap- 
poia, fr, Stappetv, ‘to flow through’, fr, 81a (see 
dia-) and pelv, ‘to flow’. See rheo- and cp. 
-rrhea. 

Derivatives: diarrhe-al, diarrhoe-al, diarrhe-ic, 
diarrhoe-ic, adjs. 

diarthrosis, n., articulation (anat.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. 8t,ap0p<o<7i9, ‘articulation’, fr. Stap&poov, 
‘to divide by joints, articulate’, fr. 81a (see dia-) 
and ap&poov, ‘to connect by a joint’, fr. ap&pov, 
‘joint’. See artliro- and -osis. 
diary, n., a daily record. — L. diarium , ‘a daily 
allowance’, later used also in the sense ‘diary’, 
fr. dies , ‘day’. See dial and subst. suff. -ary, 
Diasia, n., an annual festival in honor of Zeus 
Meilichios at Athens (Greek religion). — Gk. 
Alxcioc (pi.), lit. ‘festival of Zeus’, fr. A109, gen. 
of Zeo9. See Zeus. 

diaskeuasis, n., revision, recension. — ModL., fr. 
Gk. Staavceua^Eiv, ‘to prepare for oneself, re- 
vise, edit’, fr. 8ta (see dia-) and axEua^eiv, ‘to 
prepare, make ready, to furnish with something’, 
fr. axeooq, ‘a vessel, an implement’, which is of 
uncertain etymology. Cp. parasceve. For the 
ending see suff. -asis. 

diaskeuast, n., a reviser. — Gk. 8iaax£ua<rnr)<;, 
‘a reviser, editor’, fr. Siaaxsua^Eiv. See prec. 
word and -ast. 

Diaspora, n., the Dispersion, the Jews scattered 
among the Gentiles after the Babylonian captiv- 
ity. — Gk. Sioccntopa, ‘a scattering about, dis- 
persion’, fr. 8ia<77rELpEtv, ‘to scatter about, 
distribute’, fr. 8ta (see dia-) and o7r£ipEtv, ‘to 
scatter’. See spore and cp. next word, 
diaspore, n., native aluminum hydroxide^HAlO^) 
(chem.) — Gk. 8taa7rop&, ‘a scattering about’ 
(see prec. word); so called in allusion to its 
strong decrepitation before the blowpipe, 
diastaltic, adj., extended (said of intervals) (Greek 
music). — Gk. StaoraXTixo?, ‘serving to dis- 
tinguish’, fr. SuxctteXXeiv, ‘to put asunder, 
separate, divide, expand, dilate; to distinguish, 
define’, fr. 81a (see dia-) and axeXXEiv, ‘to make 
ready, set in order, arrange, equip, dispatch, 
send’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to axoXrj, ‘equipment, garment'. See stole, ‘a long 
garment’, and cp. diastole, 
diastase, n., 1) an amylase; 2) an enzyme (bio- 
chemistry). — F., fr. Gk. 8wtaxaoic;, ‘separat- 
ion’, fr. 8i’ioxavat s ‘to separate’, lit. ‘to stand 
apart’, fr. 81a (see dia-) and axdcvai, ‘to stand’; 
see state. Diastase lit. means ‘a separating sub- 
stance’. It was introduced into French in this 
sense by Payen and Persoz in 1833. 
diastatic, adj., having the properties of diastase. 

— Gk. 8uxCTxaxix6<;, ‘separating, disintegrat- 
ing’, fr. 8taoxaxo<;, ‘divisible’, verbal adj. of 
Siiaxavat, ‘to separate’. See prec. word and -ic. 

diastole, n., dilatation of the heart (med.) — • Gk. 
SiacrxoXT), ‘drawing asunder, dilatation; dis- 
tinction, difference’, fr. Siaax^XXEtv. See dia- 
staltic and cp. systole. 

diastyle, n., a colonnade in which the interval 
between each pair of columns equals three times 
the diameter of one column (archit.) — L. dia- 
stylos , fr. Gk. 81*0x0X09, ‘having the space of 
three diameters between the columns’, fr. 8ta 
(see dia-) and <7x0X09, ‘a pillar’. See style, 
‘gnomon’, and cp. words there referred to. 
diatessaron, n., a harmony of the four gospels. 

— Gk. 8ux xeooapcov, ‘by four’, fr. Sta, ‘through, 
by means of, by’, and gen. of xEooapec, ‘four’. 
See dia- and tessera. 

diathermancy, n., the property of transmitting 
radiant heat. — F. diathermansie, formed with 
suff. -cy from the stem of Gk. 8wc$£p{xaiveiv, ‘to 
warm through’, fr. 81a (see dia-) and ^Eppiaiveiv, 
‘to warm, heat’. See therm and cp. athermancy. 
diatherma nous, adj., transmitting radiant heat. — 
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Formed fr. dia- the stem of Gk. O-sp^alveiv, ‘to 
warm, heat’ (fr. ‘heat’, see therm) and 

-ous. 

diathermic, adj., diathermanous. — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. Sta^eppto?, ‘thoroughly warm’, 
fr. dia- and ^epjj.7;, ‘heat’. See therm, 
diathermy, n., application of heat in the tissues 
of the body by means of high-frequency electric 
currents. — Medical L. diathermia , coined by 
Nagelschmidt in 1908 fr. dia- and -thermy. 
diathesis, n., bodily constitution which makes sus- 
ceptible to disease ( med .) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
8ia$sai<;, ‘a placing in order, arrangement, dis- 
position, physical condition’, fr. SiamO-Evat, ‘to 
place separately, arrange, manage’, fr. Side (see 
dia-) and Tiftsvat, ‘to put, place’. See theme and 
cp. thesis and words there referred to. 
diatom, n., any of microscopic unicellular algae 
(bot.) — Gk. SiocTopo^, ‘cut through’, verbal 
adj. of StaTcpvetv, ‘to cut through’, fr. Scd (see 
dia-) and repweiv, ‘to cut’. See tome and cp. 
words there referred to. 

diatomaceous, adj., pertaining to, or containing, 
diatoms. — Formed fr. Gk. 8 uxto{jlo<;, ‘cut 
through’ (see prec. word), and suff. -aceous. 
diatomic, adj., consisting of two atoms ( chem .) 

— Compounded of di-, ‘two’, atom, and -ic, 
diatonic, adj., pertaining to, or consisting of, the 

standard major or minor scale, without chrom- 
atic variations (music). — F. diatonique , fr. L. 
diatonicus , fr. Gk. 8iaTovtx6(;, fr. Siarovoc, ‘ex- 
tending; pertaining to the diatonic scale’, fr. 
Suxteiveiv, ‘to stretch out’, which is formed 
fr. 81a (see dia-) and relvetv, ‘to stretch’. See 
tonic. 

diatribe, n., a bitter criticism. — F. diatribe , fr. 
L. diatriba , ‘a learned disputation’, fr. Gk. 810c- 
Tpi^T), ‘a wearing away’, esp. ‘a wearing away 
of time, amusement, pastime, occupation, la- 
bor', fr. 8iaxpfpeiv, ‘to rub or wear away, to 
wear away time, to spend time’, fr. 81a (see 
dia-) and Tpf( 3 etv, ‘to rub’. See tribulation. 
Derivative: diatribe , intr. v. 
diazo-, before a vowel diaz-, combining form de- 
noting compounds in which two nitrogen atoms 
are united with one hydrocarbon radical (chem.) 

— Coined fr. di-, ‘two’, and azo-. 

dib, n., knucklebone; a game with knucklebones. 

— Prob. fr. obsol. dib, a weakened form of dab, 
‘to strike lightly’. 

dibasic, adj., having two atoms of hydrogen re- 
placeable by bases (chem.) — Formed fr. di-, 
‘two’, and basic, 
dibber, n. — See next word, 
dibble, also dibber, n., a pointed implement for 
making holes. — Formed with instrumental 
suff. -le fr. obsolete dib, ‘to strike lightly’. See 
dib, ‘knucklebone’. 

Derivative: dibble, tr. v. 

dibbuk, n., the soul of a dead sinner that attaches 
itself to the body of a living man (Jewish folk- 
lore). — Mishnaic Heb. dibbQq , ‘a joining, at- 
tachment’, fr. dibbtq, ‘be joined together’, fr. 
Heb. dabhaq , ‘he clung, cleaved, kept close to, 
attached himself’, which is rel. to Aram. -Syriac 
d e bhdq, d*bheq, Arab, dabiqa , of s.m. 
dicast, n., a judge ( Greek antiq.) — Gk. StxocaTT^, 
‘a judge’, fr. Stxa^eiv, ‘to judge’, fr. Sba], 
custom, usage, order right’, which is rel. to8ecx- 
vuvat, ‘to show’, fr. I.-E. base *deifc-, ‘to show, 
point out’, whence also L. dicere, ‘to say, tell’. 
See diction and cp. the second dement in 
Eurydice. 

dicastery, n., the body of dicasts (Greek antiq.) — 
Gk. Stxaarryjpiov, ‘a court of justice, the court’, 
fr. Sixa<JT7]c. See prec. word, 
dice, n. — PL of die. 

Derivatives: dice, tr. v., dic-er, n., dic-ing , n. 
Dicentra, n., a genus of plants of the family Fu- 
' mariaceae (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘having two 
spurs’, fr. di-, ‘two’, and Gk. xivrpov, ‘spur*. 
See center. 

dich-, form dicho- befoie a vowel, 
dichlamydeous, adj., having calyx and corolla 
(bot.) — Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. yXocpLu?, 
gen. y/.a^uSoi;, ‘mantle, cloak’. See chlamys. 
dicho-, before a vowel dich-, combining form 
meaning ‘in two, asunder’. — Gk. 8 lxo-, 8ix~» 



fr. BiyoL, ‘in two, asunder, apart from, separate- 
ly’, which is rel. to 81;, ‘twice’. See di-, ‘two’, 
and cp. disso- and the first element in dittography. 
dichogamous, adj., characterized by dichogamy 
(bot.) — See next word and -ous. 
dichogamy, n., maturation of the stamens and 
pistils at different times (bot.) — Compounded 
of Gk. Siyct, ‘in two, apart’, and ‘mar- 

riage’. See dicho- and -gamy, 
dichotomous, adj., branching in pairs (bot.) — 
See next word and -ous. 

Derivative: dichotomous-ly , adv. 
dichotomy, n., division into two parts; branching 
in pairs (bot.) — Compounded of dicho- and 
Gk. -Topua, ‘a cutting of’. See -tomy. 
Derivative: dichotom-ic, adj. 
dichroic, adj. characterized by dichroism. — See 
next word and -ic. 

dichroism, n., the property of certain crystals to 
exhibit different colors when viewed from differ- 
ent angles (crystallogr .) — Formed with suff. 
-ism fr. Gk. Sixpooq, ‘two-colored’, fr. 81- (see 
di-, ‘two’) and yposq,, gen. xP w ™<; (I° n - XP°°s), 
‘skin; color of the skin, color’. See chrome, 
dichromatic, adj., having two colors. — Formed 
fr. di-, ‘two’, and chromatic, 
dichromic, adj., able to distinguish only two of 
the three primary colors. — Formed with suff. 
-ic fr. Gk. 81 xp<*>p-oi;, ‘two-colored’, fr. 81- (see 
di-, ‘two’) and ypCj\j.<x, ‘color’. See chrome, 
dick, n., fellow. — Fr. Dick, short for Dickon , 
Dickens , popular forms of Richard. Cp. 
dickens. 

dick, n. (in the phrase to take one's dick ) (slang). 

— Short for declaration. 

dickens, n., the devil. — From the name Dickens , 
alteration of Dickon, a popular form of Richard. 
Cp. dick, ‘fellow’. 

dicker, n., the number ten; esp. ten hides; a set 
of ten things. — Rel. to MLG. deker, MHG. 
techer, decher, G. Decher, ‘set of ten things’; fr. 
L. decuria , ‘a company of ten’, which was fr. 
decern , ‘ten’, on the analogy of centuria , ‘a 
division of a hundred things of one kind’ (from 
centum , ‘a hundred’). See decern-, deca- and 
cp. decury. 

dicker, intr. and tr. v„ to haggle. — Fr. prec. 
word. The original meaning of the verb was ‘to 
haggle about the price of ten hides’. 

Dicksonia, n., name of a genus of ferns of the 
polypody family (bot.) — ModL., named after 
the English botanist James Dickson (1738- 
1822). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
dicky, dickey, n., 1) a donkey; 2) a small bird; 
3) a false shirt front. — Fr. the PN. Dick. See 
dick, ‘fellow’. 

dicky, adj., shaky (slang). — Prob. of the same 
origin as prec. word. 

diclinous, adj., having the androecium and the 
gynoecium in separate flowers (bot.) — Lit. 
‘having two beds’, fr. Gk. 81-, ‘two’, and xXtvv], 
‘bed’. See di- ‘two’, clinic and -ous. 
dicotyledon, n., a plant with two cotyledons (bot.) 

— Formed fr. di-, ‘two’, and cotyledon. 
Dicotyledones, n. pi., one of the two subclasses of 

angiospermous plants (bot.) — ModL. See prec. 
word. 

dicotyledonous, adj., 1) having two cotyledons; 
2) pertaining to the Dicotyledones (bot.) — See 
di-, ‘two’, cotyledon and -ous. 
dicoumarin, also dicoumarol, n., a white crystal- 
line compound used as an anticoagulant (med.) 

— Formed fr. di-, ‘two, double’, and coumarfn. 
For the ending of dicoumarol see suff. -ol. 

dicrotic, adj., doubly pulsating (so that two beats 
of the artery correspond to one of the pulse 
(med.) — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. 8txporo<;, 
‘double beating’, fr. 8l- (see di-, ‘two, double’), 
and the stem of xpoxetv, ‘to beat, strike’. See 
Crotalus. 

dicrotism, n., dicrotic condition. — See dicrotic 
and -Ism. 

Dicruridae, n. pL, a family of birds, the drongo 
( ornithol .) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
Gk. 8fxpoo<;, Stxpoos, ‘forked’, and oop&, ‘tail’. 
The first element prob. meant orig. ‘two-horn- 
ed’, and stands for *8t-xpoF-o<;, a compound 
formed fr. 81- (see di-, ‘two’) and a word rel. 



to x£pa<;, ‘horn’ (see cerato-). For the seond 
element see uro-, ‘‘tail’. 

Dictamnus, n., a genus of plants of the rue family 
(bot.) — L. dictamnus. See dittany, 
dictaphone, n., a phonographic instrument for 
recording and reproducing. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. dictare , ‘to dictate’, and Gk. <pwv7), ‘sound, 
voice’. See dictate and phone, ‘speech, sound’, 
dictate, tr. and intr. v. — L. dictatus, pp. of dic- 
tare, ‘to say often, pronounce repeatedly, dic- 
tate (for writing)’, freq. of dicere (pp. dictus), 
‘to say’. See diction and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
dictum, dight, ditty, indict, 
dictate, n. — L. dictatum , ‘something dictated’, 
neut. pp. of dictare. See dictate, v. 
dictation, n. — ML. dictatio, gen. -onis, fr. L. 
dictatus, pp. of dictare. See dictate, v., and -ion. 
Derivative: dictation-al , adj. 
dictator, n. — L. dictator , fr. dictatus, pp. of dic- 
tare. See dictate and agential suff. -or. 
dictatorial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. dictatorius, fr. dictator. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: dictator ial-ly , adv., dictatorial- 
ness, n. 

diction, n. — L. dictio, gen. -onis, ‘a saying, 
speaking, speech, diction’, fr. dictus, pp. of di- 
cere, ‘to say, tell, mention, relate, affirm’, orig. 
‘to show’, rel. to diedre , ‘to proclaim, dedicate, 
consecrate, devote’, and to Oscan deikum , 
deicum, ‘to speak’, fr. I.-E, base *deik-, *difc 
‘to show, point out’, whence also L. digitus , 
‘finger’ (lit. ‘pointer’), the second element in L. 
ju-dex, ‘judge’ (lit. ‘he who shows or teaches 
justice’), in-dex, forefinger, index’ (lit. ‘pointer’), 
and OI. disati, ‘shows’, disd, ‘direction’, desdh, 
‘region’, Hitt, tekkushami , ‘I show’, Gk. 
Setxvuvai, ‘to show’, 8txYj, ‘custom, usage, or- 
der, right’, Goth, ga-teihan , ‘to announce’, OE. 
teon (for *tih-an), ‘to accuse’, tacen , tden, ‘sign, 
token’, txcan , ‘to show, teach’. Cp. teach and 
words there referred to. Cp. also abdicate, addict, 
apodictic, benediction, benison, condition, con- 
tradict, dedicate, deictic, dicast, dictate, diction- 
ary, dicjtum, dight, digit, ditto, edict, endeictic, 
epidictic, fatidic, index, indicate, indicia, indict, 
indite, interdict, judge, judicial, juridical, juris- 
diction, malediction, malison, paradigm, policy, 
‘document’, preach, preconize, predicate, predict, 
soi-disant, swadeshi, syndic, valediction, verdict, 
veridical, vindicate. 

dictionary, n. — ML. dictionarium (whence also 
F. dictionnaire), prop, ‘a book of sayings’, fr. L. 
dictio, gen. - onis , ‘a saying’. See prec. word and 
subst. suff. -ary. 

dictograph, n., a telephonic instrument, used for 
transmitting conversations, etc. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. dictum, ‘a saying, word’, and Gk. 
-ypa<p oc,, fr. ypayeiv, ‘to write’. See next word 

and -graph. 

dictum, n., a saying, maxim, proverb. — L., lit. 
‘something said’, neut. pp. of dicere , ‘to say’. 

See diction. 

dicty-, form of dictyo- before a vowel. 
Dictynidae, n. pi., a family of spiders (zool.) ■— 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. 8txruov, 
‘net’, lit. ‘that which is thrown or cast’, fr. 
8ix£tv, ‘to throw, cast’, whence also 8 loxo<; (dis- 
similated fr. *8tx-axo^), ‘quoit, dish’. See dish 
and cp. next word. Cp. also the second element 
in Eriodicytion. 

Dictynna, n., a Cretan goddess (Greek mythol.) 
— L., fr. Gk. Atxxuvva, lit. ‘she who is associat- 
ed with a net’, fr. StxTuov (see prec. word); so 
called because when, being pursued by Minos, 
she had thrown herself into the sea, fishermen 
rescued her in a net. 

dictyo-, before a vowel dicty-, combining form 
meaning ‘net’. — Gk. 8 ixtoo-, Sixtu-, fr. 
8 (xtuov, ‘net’. See Dictynidae. 
did, past tense of do. — ME. dude t , dide , fr. OE. 
dyde, fr. don. See do. 

DIdache, n., a Christian treatise of the second 
century ( eccles .) — Gk. 8t8ax?), ‘teaching’, from 
the stem of St.8acrxetv, ‘to learn’. See didactic, 
didactic, adj., used for teaching; instructive. — 
Gk. 8i8axTtx6<;, ‘skilled in teaching’, fr. St8ax- 
t 6<;, ‘taught’, pp. of SiSaoxetv, ‘to teach’, prob. 
dissimilated fr. *81- 8ax-<rxeiv and cogn. with L. 
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discere (for *didk-skere), ‘to learn’, fr. L-E. base 
*dek-, ‘to take, receive, accept; acceptable, be- 
coming good’, whence also L. decerc , ‘to be 
fitting or seemly’. See decent and cp. docile. Cp. 
also autodidact. 

didapper, n., the small grebe or dabchick. — Late 
ME. dydoppar , for dive dapper (which occurs in 
Shakespeare). Cp. rtE. dufedappa , ‘pelican’, and 
see dive and dip. Cp. also dap, dabchick. 

diddle, tr. v., to swindle. — Back formation from 
Jeremy Diddfer, name of a swindling character 
ir. James Kenney’s farce Raising the Wind ( 1 803). 
Etymologically, the name Diddfer is prob. con- 
nected with OE. dydrian , ‘to deceive’. 

diddle, intr. v., to move up and down, or to and 
fro. — Prob. of imitative origin. Cp. dial. E. 
didder , ‘to tremble’. 

Didelphia, n., the group of marsupials ( zool .) — 
ModL., lit. 'having a double uterus’, fr. di- ‘two, 
double’, and Cik. ScX-put;, ‘womb, uterus’, which 
is rel. to aSeXrpoc;, ‘brother’, lit. ‘from the same 
womb’. See adelpho- and -ia. 

Dido, n., foundress and queen of Carthage. — 
L. Dido , fr. Gk. AiSco, of Phoen.-Heb. origin. 
The name prob. means ‘beloved’. Cp. Heb. dodh, 
‘beloved, father’s brother’, dqfihim, ‘love’. Cp. 
also David. 

dido, n., a trick ; a caper ( US. , coiloq.) — Of un- 
certain origin. 

didrachma, didrachm, n., an ancient Greek silver 
coin, a two-drachma piece’. — Late L. didrach- 
ma r, fr. Gk. 8t8pay[xov, ‘a two-drachma piece’, 
fr. 81- (see di-, ‘two’) and SpayjAifj, ‘drachm’. See 

drachma. 

didymium, n., name of a rare metal ( chem .) — 
ModL., coined by its discoverer, the Swedish 
chemist Carl Gustav Mosander (1797-1858), fr. 
Gk. 8tSu|j,o<;, ‘twin’, which is formed fr. St-, 
(rel. to 81c, ‘twice’), and -8 u(jlo? (rel. to 800, 
‘two’); see di- and dual. Mosander thought that 
this metal consisted of one single element and 
called this alleged element didymium, ‘the twin 
element’, because it is always found associated 
with another element, the lanthanum. Cp. neo- 
dymium, praseodymium, tetradymite, tridymite, 
Cp. also epididymis. 

die, n, cube. — ME. dee , fr. OF. de (F. de), fr. L. 
datus , pp. of dare, ‘to give’, used as a noun. Cp. 
It., Sp,, Port, dado, OP covens, daf, ‘die’, and see 
date, ‘point of time’. Cp. also dado. 

die, intr. v. — ME. dien , deyen, fr. ON. deyja , 
rel. to Dan. do, Swed. do, ‘to die’, OFris. deja , 
‘to kill’, OS. doian, OHG. touwen, Goth, diwans , 
‘mortal’, fr. Teut. base *dau-, ‘to die’. See dead 
and cp. words there referred to. 

dielectric adj., nonconducting ( electr .) — Form- 
ed fr. di- (form of dia- before a vowel) and 
electric. 

Derivative: dielectric , n. 

Diervilla, n., a genus of plants, the bush honey- 
suckles (hot.) — ModL., named by the botanist 
Tourneville in honor of N. Dierevi/le, a sur- 
geon, who brought this plant from Canada to 
Tourneville in 1699. 

Diesel engine, also diesel, n. — Named after its 
inventor Rudolf Diesel (1858-1913). 

Derivatives: dieselize, tr. v., diesel-iz-ation, n. 

Dies irae, name of a Medieval Latin hymn, ascrib- 
ed to Thomas of Celano, who lived in the first 
half of the thirteenth cent. — Lit. ‘the day of 
wrath’; so called from the first two words of the 
hymn. See dies non and ire. 

diesis, n., 1) the Pythagorean semitone in ancient 
Greek music; 2) the difference between a major 
and a minor semitone (ratio 125:128); 3) the 
sign sharp (#) (music). — L., fr. Gk. Steau;, ‘a 
quarter tone’, lit. ‘a letting through’, fr. 8u£- 
voa, ‘to send through’, fr. 81-, form of 81a be- 
fore a vowel (see dia-) and tevai, ‘to send’, 
which stands for *yi-ye-nai, and is cogn. with 
L .jacere, ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and 
cp. aphesis. 

dies non, a day on which no legal business is 
carried on. — L. dies non ( juridicus), lit. ‘a not 
juridical day’, L. dies , ‘day’, derives fr. T.-E. 
base *dei-, *deyd~, *dh, *dya ‘to shine’. See 
deity and cp. dial, diary, diet, ‘assembly’, diur- 
nal, diuturnal, journal, and the second element 



in hodiernal, meridian, Midi, quotidian. For L. 

non , ‘not’, see non-. 

diet, n., a parliamentary assembly. — ML. dieta , 
‘an appointed day’ (whence also F. diete, ‘par- 
liamentary assembly), fr. L. dies , ‘day’ (see dies 
non); prop, a loan translation of G. Tag , ‘day’, 
in the sense of ‘parliamentary assembly’. For 
sense development cp. landtag and words there 
referred to. 

diet, n., fare, food. — ME. diete, fr. OF. diete 
(F. diete), fr. L. diaeta, ‘mode of tiving’, fr. Gk. 
Sioo-xa, ‘the office of an arbiter; mode of living; 
dwelling, abode’, back formation fr. Siairiv, 
‘to maintain, support’, which is formed fr. 8t- 
(form of 81a before a vowel’) and al<ra (for 
*atTta), ‘share, lot, destiny’. See dia- and etio-. 
Derivatives: diet, tr. v., to prescribe a diet, diet- 
ary, adj., diet-er, n. 

dietetic, also dictetical, adj., pertaining to diet. — 

— Gk. 8taiT'/]xix6^, ‘of, or pertaining to, diet’, 
fr. 8taixa. See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivatives: dietetical-Iy , adv., dietet-ics , n. 

dietician, dietitian, n., an expert in dietetics. — 
Formed fr. diet, ‘fare, food’, on analogy of 
phys-ician. 

dif-, assimilated form of dis- before /. 
differ, intr. v. — F. differ er , fr. L. differre , ‘to 
carry away, scatter, disperse, protract, delay, 
differ’, fr, dis- and ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See 
bear, ‘to carry’. 

difference, n. — F. difference , fr. L. differentia , 
‘diversity, difference’, fr. differens , gen. -entis. 
See next word and -ce. 

Derivative: difference, tr. v. 
different, adj. — F. different, fr. L. differentem, 
acc. of differens, pres. part, of differre. See differ 
and -ent. 

Derivatives: different-ly, adv., different-ness, n. 
differentia, n., a distinguishing attribute or char- 
acteristic (logic). — L. See difference, 
differential, adj. — ML. different ialis, fr. L. dif- 
ferentia. See difference and adj. suff. al. 
Derivatives: differential, n., differential-ly, adv. 
differentiate, tr. and intr. v. — ML. differentia- 
tus, pp. of differ entidre, which was formed fr. 
L. differentia. See difference and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: differential-ion , n. 
difficile, adj., difficult. — F., fr. L. dijficilis, ‘diffi- 
cult’. See difficult, difficulty, 
difficult, adj. — Back formation fr. difficulty, 
difficulty, n. — ME. difficultee , fr. OF. difficult e 
(F. difficulte), fr. L. difficult atem, acc. of diffi- 
cult as, ‘difficulty, distress, poverty’, formed fr. 
dijficilis , ‘difficult’, on analogy of facultas, ‘capa- 
bility, power’. Dijficilis is formed fr. dis- and 
facilis, ‘easy’; see facile and cp. faculty. For the 
change of Latin a (in facilis) to i (in difficilis) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
diffidence, n. - — L. diffldentia , ‘want of confi- 
dence, distrust, diffidence’, fr. diffidens , gen. 
-entis. See next word and -ce. 
diffident, adj. — L. diffidens, gen. - entis , pres, 
part of diffidere, ‘to distrust, be diffident, des- 
pair’, fr. dis- and ffdere , ‘to trust’. See fidelity 
and -ent. 

Derivatives: diffident-ly, adv., diffident -ness , n. 
diffluence, n. — - Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

diffluent, adj., tending to melt or dissolve, liquid. 

— L. difftuens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of diffiu- 
ere, ‘to flow away, melt away’, fr. dis- and fluere, 
‘to flow’. See fluent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

difform, adj., 1) differing in form; 2) of irregular 
form. — ML. difformis , fr. dis- and L. forma, 
‘form, shape’. See form, n., and cp. deform. 
Derivatives: difform-ed, adj., difformity (q.v.) 
difformity, n. — F. difformite, fr. ML. difformi- 
tatem , acc. of difformitas , fr. difformis. See prec. 
word and -Ity. 

diffract, tr. v., to break into parts. — L. dif- 
fract us, pp. of diffringere , ‘to break in pieces, to 
shatter’, fr. dis- and frangere, ‘to break’. See 
fraction. 

Derivatives: diffraction (q.v.), diffract-ive , adj., 
diffract-ive-ly , adv., diffract-ive-ness, n. 
diffraction, n. — ModL. diffractid , gen. -dnis, 
fr. L. diffractus, pp. of diffringere. See prec. 



word and -ion. 

diffuse, adj., spread, scattered. — L. diffusus, pp. 
of diffundere. See diffuse, v. 

Derivatives: diffuse-ly, adv., diffuse-ness , n. 
diffuse, tr. and intr. v., to spread, scatter. — L. 
diffusus , pp. of diffundere , ‘to pour forth, spread 
about’, fr. dis- and fundere , ‘to pour, melt’. See 
fuse, ‘to melt’. 

Derivatives: diffus-ed, adj., diffus-ed-ly, adv., 
diffus-ed-ness, n., diffus-er, n., diffus-ible, adj., 
diffus-ibil-ity, n., diffus-ible-ness, n., diffusion 
(q.v.) 

diffusiometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the rate of diffusion of liquids or gases. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. diffusio and Gk. fxexpov, 
‘measure’. See diffusion and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

diffusion, n. — L. diffusio, gen. -onis, ‘a pouring 
forth, spreading about’, fr. diffusus, pp. of dif- 
fundere. See diffuse, v., and -ion. 
dig, tr. and intr. v. — - ME. diggen, fr. F. diguer , 
‘to make a dike, to dam, excavate; to spur (a 
horse)’, fr. digue, ‘dike, dam’. See digue. 
Derivatives: dig, n., digg-er, n., digg-ing, n. 
digamist, n., one who marries for the second time 
(in contradistinction to bigamist, which denotes 
a man who has two wives or a woman who has 
two husbands at the same time). — See digamy 
and -ist. 

digamma, n., the letter F, sixth letter of the ori- 
ginal Greek alphabet, corresponding to, and 
pronounced like, the Semitic waw (i.e. approxi- 
mately like an English w). The letter digamma 
was later disused. — Gk. Siyappa, formed fr. 
81- and yappa, lit. ‘two gammas’ (see di-, ‘two’, 
and gamma); so called from its shape (F), which 
resembles two gammas set one above the other, 
digamous, adj., married for a second time. — 
Late L. digamus, fr. Gk. Stylos, fr. 81- (see di-, 
‘two’) and ya(i.o<;, ‘marriage’. See -gamy and 
-ous. 

digamy, n., second marriage (in contradistinction 
to bigamy, which denotes the state of having 
two wives or husbands at the same time). — Late 
L. digamia, fr. Gk. Styoqiia, ‘a second marriage’, 
fr. 8t- (see di-, ‘two’) and yocjj.0?, ‘marriage’. 
See -gamy and cp. monogamy, bigamy, poly- 
gamy. 

digastric, adj., having two swollen ends (said of 
muscles) (anat.) — Lit. ‘having two bellies’, fr. 
di- ‘two*, and yaor/jp, gen. yaaTpo?, ‘belly’. 
See gastric. 

digest, tr. v., 1) to arrange systematically; 2) to 
prepare (food in the stomach) for assimilation ; 
intr. v., to be digested. — L. d'tgestus , pp. of di- 
gerere, ‘to carry apart, distribute, divide, spread 
about’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and gerere , ‘to carry’. 
See gerent. 

Derivatives: digest , n. (q.v.), digest-ed, adj., 
digest-ed-ly , adv., digest-ed-ness, n., digest-er, n., 
digestible (q.v.), digestion (q.v.), digestive (q.v.) 
digest, n., a collection; a summary. — L. digesta, 
‘a digested collection of writings’, lit. ‘digested 
things’, pi. neut. of digestus , pp. of dlgerere. 
See digest, v. 

digestible, adj. — F., fr. Late L. digestibilis, fr. 
digestus, pp. of digerere. See digest, v., and -ible. 
Derivatives: digestibil-ity, n., digest ible-ness, n., 
digestibl-y , adv. 

digestion, n. — F., fr. L. digest ionem , acc. of 
digest io, ‘a dividing of food, digestion’, fr. di- 
gestus, pp. of digerere. See digest, v., and -ion. 
Derivative: digestion-al , adj. 
digestive, adj. pertaining to digestion. — F. di- 
gestif (fern, digestive), fr. Late L. digestivus, 
‘pertaining to digestion’, fr. L. digestus, pp. of 
digerere. See digest, v., and -ive. 

Derivatives: digestive-ly, adv., digestive-ness , n. 
dight, tr, v., to adorn (poetic). — ME. dihten, fr. 
OE. dihtan, ‘to dictate, guide, compose, set in 
order’, fr. L. dictare , ‘to dictate’ (whence also 
OHG. dihton , tihton, ‘to write, compose’, MHG. 
tihten,G.dichten, ‘to write poetry’). See dictate, v. 
digit, n., 1) a finger or toe; 2) any figure from o to 
9. — L. digitus, ‘finger, toe’, prob. dissimilated 
fr. orig. *dic-itus, prop, ‘pointer’, fr. I.-E. base 
*deik-, ‘to show’, whence also OE. take, td, ‘toe’. 
See diction and cp. toe. Cp. also interdigitate. 
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dital, and the second element in hallux, 
digital, adj,, pertaining to the fingers. — L. di- 
gitalis , fr. digitus. See prec. word and adj. 
sufif. -al. 

digitalin, n., an extract obtained from the foxglove 
( chem .) — See next word and chem. suff. -in. 
Digitalis, n., i) a genus of plants of the figwort 
family, the foxglove (bot.); 2) ( not cap.) a 
medicine obtained from the purple foxglove. — 
ModL., coined by the German botanist Leon- 
hard Fuchs ([501-66) in 1542 fr. L. digitalis , 
‘pertaining to the fingers’ (see digital), as a loan 
translation of G. Fingerhut , ‘thimble; foxglove’ 
(so called in allusion to the finger-shaped co- 
rollas). 

Digitaria, n., a genus of plants, the finger grass 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. digitus , ‘finger’. See digit 
and the suffixes -ar and -ia. 
digitate, adj., having separate fingers or toes. — 
L. digit atus, ‘having fingers or toes’, coined by 
Pliny fr. digitus , ‘finger’. See digit and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: digitat-ed, adj., digitation (q.v.) 
digitation, n., a fingerlike process. — Medical 
L., formed fr. L. digital us. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

digitigrade, adj., walking on the toes ( zool .) — 
F., compounded of L. digitus , ‘finger, toe’, and 
gradi , ‘to walk’, which is rel. to gradus, ‘step’. 
See digit and grade. 

diglot, adj., bilingual. — - Gk. StyXovrTo*;, fr. Sc.- 
(see di-, ‘two’) and yXcottk, yXoiaoa, ‘tongue’. 
See gloss, ‘interpretation’, 
diglyph, n., a projecting tablet with two grooves 
(archil.) — Gk. SiyXixpos, ‘doubly indented’, 
fr. 81- (see di-, ‘two’) and yXu<peiv, *to carve’. 
See glyph and cp. triglyph, 
dignification, n. — ML. dignificatio , gen. -on is, 
fr. dignificatus, pp. of dignificare. See next word 
and -ation. 

dignify, tr. v., — OF. dignifier , fr. ML. dignifi- 
care, formed fr. L. dignus, ‘worthy*, and -ficdre, 
fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. See dignity and -fy. 
Derivatives: dignifi-ed, adj., dignifi-ed-ly, adv., 
dignifi-ed-ness , n. 

dignitary, n. — Formed with suff. -ary. fr. L. 
dig nit as. See next word. 

dignity, n. — OF. dignete (F. dignite ), fr. L. dig- 
nitatem, acc. of dignitas, ‘worth, merit, desert, 
authority, rank, power’, fr. dignus, ‘suitable, fit, 
becoming, proper, worthy’, which stands for 
* dec-nos and is rel. to L. decere , ‘to be fitting 
or seemly’. See decent and -ity and cp. dainty, 
deign, condign, indign. 

digraph, n., a group of two letters representing 
a single sound. — Formed fr. di-, ‘two’, and 
ypatpy), *a writing’, fr. ypxtpeiv, ‘to write’. See 

-graph. 

digress, intr. v. — L. digressus, pp. of digredi, 
‘to step aside, depart, deviate, digress’, fr. di-, 
‘apart’, and gradi, ‘to step, walk’, which is rel. 
to gradus, ‘step’. See grade. For the change of 
Latin d (in gradi) to e (in dt-gressus) see congress. 
Derivatives: digression (q.v.), digress-ive, adj., 
digress-ive-ly y adv., digress-ive-ness, n., digress - 
ory, adj. 

digression, n. — L. digressio, gen. - dnis , ‘a going 
away, departing’, fr. digressus , pp. of digredi. 
See prec. word and -ion and cp. degression. 
Derivatives: digression-al, digression-ary, adjs. 
digue, n., a dike. — F., ‘dike, dam’ (whence also 
It. diga, Sp., Port, dique), fr. MDu. dijc (Du. 
dijk), ‘dike’. See dike and cp. dig. 
dihedral, adj., having two plane faces. — Formed 
fr. di- ‘two’, and Gk. e8pa, ‘seat; base, side, 
face’. See sedentary and cp. -hedral. 

Derivative: dihedral, n. 

dik-dik, n., a small antelope of North East Africa. 
— Abyssinian native name, 
dike, also dyke, n. — ME. dik, fr. OE. die. See 
ditch, which is a doublet of dike. 
dike, dyke, tr. v. — Fr. dike, dyke, n. Cp. OE. 
dician. 

Derivative: dik-er, dyk-er, n. 
diksha, n., initiation preceding certain cere- 
monies (Hinduism). — OI. dik$& (for *didk-sd), 
‘initiation’, rel. to dak?ah , ‘apt, clever’, ddsti, ‘he 
honors', fr. I.-E. base *dek-, *dok-, ‘to take, 



receive, accept; acceptable, becoming, good’, 
whence also L. decere, ‘to be seemly or fitting’. 
See decent and cp. words there referred to. 
dilacerate, tr. v., to tear to pieces. — L. dilace- 
rdtus , pp. of dllacerare , fr. di-, ‘asunder’, and 
laeprare, ‘to tear to pieces, to rend’. See 
lacerate. 

dilaceration, n. — L. dilaceratio , gen. -dnis, ‘a 
tearing to pieces’, fr. dilaceratus , pp. of dilace- 
rare. See prec. word and -ion. 
dilantin, n., a drug used in the treatment of 
epilepsy. — Short for <//pheny/-hyda«ro/>i-so- 
dium. 

dilapidate, tr. v., to ruin partially, squander, 
waste; intr. v., to fall into decay. — L. dilapi- 
dates, pp. of dilapidare , ‘to throw away, squan- 
der, waste’, lit. ‘to scatter like stones’, fr. di-, 
‘apart, asunder’, and lapidare, ‘to throw stones 
at’, fr. lapis , gen. lapidis, ‘stone’. See lapidary 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : dilapidat-ed, adj., dilapidation (q.v.). 
dilapidation, n. — L. dilapidatio , gen. -dnis, ‘a 
squandering, wasting’, fr. dilapidate , pp. of di- 
lapidare. See prec. word and -ion. 
dilatable, adj. — Formed witty suff. -able fr. L. 
dildtare. See dilate. 

Derivatives: dilatabil-ity, n., dilatable-ness , n., 
dilatabl-y , adv. 

dilatate, adj., dilated, enlarged. — L. dilatatus, 
pp. of dildtare. See dilate, ‘to become wider’, 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

De:ivatives: dilatation (q.v.), dilatat-ive, adj. 
dilatation, n. — OF. dilatation , fr. Late L. di- 
latationem , acc. of d fid tat io , ‘a widening, en- 
largement, extending’, fr. L. dilatatus , pp. of 
dildtare. See next word and -ion. 
dilate, intr. v., to become wider; tr. v., to make 
wider. — F. dilater, fr. L. dildtare, ‘to widen, 
enlarge, extend’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and latus , 
‘broad’. See latitude. 

Derivatives: dilate, adj., dilat-ant, adj. and n., 
dilat-ancy , n., dilatate (q.v.), dilat-ed , adj., 
dilat-er, n., dilat-ion, n., dilat-ive, adj., dilator 
(q.v.), dilatory (q.v.) 

dilate, tr. v., to delay (obsol.) — F. dilater , fr. 
Late L. dildtare. See dilatory. 

Derivative: dilat-ion, n. 

dilatometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
dilatation of a substance. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. dildtare, ‘to widen, enlarge', and Gk. 
[xeTpov, ‘measure’. See dilate, ‘to become wider’, 
and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
dilator, n., a delayer. — L. dilator, fr. dilatus , pp. 
of differre. See next word and agential suff. -or. 
dilatory, adj., causing delay. — Late L. dilatorius, 
‘dilatory’, fr. L. dilator, ‘a delayer’, fr. dilatus 
(used as pp. of differ re , ‘to defer, delay’), fr. di- and 
latus (used as pp. of ferre , ‘to bear, carry’), 
which stands for *tlatos , fr. *tf, zero degree of 
I.-E. base *tel-, *tol -, ‘to bear, carry’, whence 
L. tollere , ‘to lift up, raise’, tolerdre, ‘to bear, 
support’. See tolerate and cp. collate and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: dilator i-ly, adv., dilatori-ness, n. 
dilemma, n., a choice between two unpleasant 
alternatives,; a quandary. — Late L., fr. Gk. 
StXYjfjqi.01, ‘a double proposition, dilemma’, fr. 
St,- (see di-, ‘two’) and X7)|j.[i,a, ‘assumption’, lit. 
‘something received, something taken for 
granted’. See lemma and cp. trilemma, 
dilemmatic, dilemmatical, adj., pertaining to a 
dilemma. — Formed with suff. -ic, resp. -ic and 
-al, fr. Gk. 8iX7)p.p.a, gen. SiX7)|jt.|jiaTO£. See next 
word. 

dilettante, n., a superficial amateur. — It., pres, 
part, of dilet tarsi, ‘to take delight in’, reflexive 
of dilettare ,' to delight’, fr. L. delectare , ‘to de- 
light’. See delight and cp. delectation. 
Derivatives: dilettante, n. and intr. v., dilettant- 
ism, n., dilettant-ist, n. 

diligence, n., assiduity. — F., ‘diligence, applicat- 
ion; haste, speed, dispatch’, fr. L. diligent ia, 
'attentiveness, carefulness, diligence’, fr .diligens, 
gen. - entis . See diligent and -ce. 
diligence, n., a public stagecoach. — F„ short for 
earlier carrosse de diligence, ‘coach of speeds’. 
See prec. word. 

diligent, adj. — F., fr. L. diligens, gen. - entis , 



pres, part, of dUigere, ‘to value highly, love’, 
which stands for *disfegere and orig. meant ‘to 
pick out, select’, fr. dis- and legere , ‘to pick 
out, choose; to read’. See lecture and -ent and 
cp. predilection. For the change of Latin e (in 
legere) to i (in di-lige:e) see abstinence and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: diligent-ly, adv., diligent-ness, n. 
dill, n. — ME. dile. , dille, fr. OE. diie, rel. to OS. 
dilli, MDu., Du. dille , Swed. dill, Dan. diid, 
OHG. tilli, tilfa, MHG. tide, dille, G. Dili. 
dilly, n., a small tree, Mi mu sops sieberi. — Aphe- 
tic for sapodilla. 

dillydally, intr. v. — Antiphonic reduplication 

of dally. 

diluent, adj., diluting. — L. diluens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of diluere. See next word and -ent. 
Derivative: diluent , n., a diluting agent, 
dilute, tr. v., to thin, weaken. — L. difutus, pp. 
of dilucre, ‘to wash away, dissolve, dilute’, fr. 
di-, ‘apart, asunder’, and lucre , ‘to wash’. See 
lave and cp. deluge, diluvian. 

Derivatives: dilut-ed , adj., dHut-ed-fy , adv., 
dilut-ed-ness , n., dilut-iort, n. 
dilute, adj., diluted. — L. dilutus , pp. of diluere. 
See dilute, v. 

Derivatives: dilute-tv, adv., dilute- ness, n. 
diluvial, adj., pertaining to the flood. — Late L. 
dtluvidUs , fr. L. diluvium. See diluvium and adj. 
suff. -al. 

diluvialist, n., an adherent of diluvianism. — 
Formed with suff. -ist fr. Late L. diluviatis. See 
prec. word, 

diluvian, adj., pertaining to the flood. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. diluvium. See diluvium, 
diluvianism, n,, the theory that many geological 
phenomena are due to the Deluge. — Formed 
with suff. -ism fr. L. diluvium. See next word, 
diluvium, n., an accumulation of sand and gravel 
(geol.) — L. diluvium , ‘flood, deluge’, fr. diluere, 
‘to wash away* fr. di-, ‘apart’, and luere , ‘to 
wash, lave, cleanse’. See lave and cp. deluge. 
The accumulation of sand was formerly attri- 
buted to the Deluge, whence its name diluvium. 
dim, adj. — ME. dimm, dim , fr. OE. dimme, 
dimm , ‘dark, obscure; unknown; wicked’, rel. 
to ON. dimmr, OFris. dim , OHG., MHG. tim- 
ber, ‘dark, black, somber', and prob. cogn. 
with Gk. &E[iepo<;, ‘grave, austere’, 4 >e|i.ep£m<;, 
‘of grave countenance*, Mir. dem, ‘black, dark’. 
Cp. damp, dump. 

dime, n. f the tenth part of a dollar. — ME. dime, 
fr. OF. disme, dime (F. dime), ‘a tenth part, 
tithe 1 , fr. L. decima , fern, of decimus, ‘the tenth’, 
fr. decern, ‘ten’. Cp. It. decima, OProveng. des- 
ma, ‘a tenth part’, which derive fr. L. decima , and 
OProveng. desmo, Sp. diezrno, of same meaning, 
which come fr. L. decimus. See decern-, decimal, 
dimension, n. — F., fr. L. dimensionem, acc. of 
dimensio , ‘a measuring’, fr. dimensus , pp. of 
dimetiri, ‘to measure out’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and 
metiri, ‘to measure’. See measure and -ion. 
Derivatives: dimension-al, adj., dimension-al- 
ity, n., dimension-al-ly, adv. 
dimensionless, adj. — Formed fr. dimension and 
-less; first used by Milton, 
dimerous, adj., having two parts. — Formed fr. 
di-, ‘two’, Gk. pipo<;, ‘part’ (see mero-), and suff. 
-ous (fr. L. -osus). See mero-, 
dimeter, n., a verse consisting of two measures 
(prosody). — Late L. dimeter , fr. Gk. 8[p.erpo<;, 
‘(a verse) having two measures’, fr, 8t- (seedi-, 
‘two’) and pixpov, ‘measure*. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

dimidiate, adj., divided into halves. — L. dimi- 
d hit us, ‘halved’, pp. of dimididr e, ‘to divide in- 
to two equal parts’, which stands for *dis - 
mediate and lit. means ‘to go through the mid- 
dle’, fr. dis- and medium, ‘middle’, neut. of 
medius , ‘middle’. L. dimidius, ‘half’, is back 
formation fr. dimidiate. See medium and adj. 
suff. -ate and cp. demi-. For the change of Latin 
e (in medius ) to / (in di-mididre) see abstinent 
and cp. words there referred to. 
dimidiation, n., division into halves. — Late L. 
dimidiatio, gen. -onis, ‘a halving’, fr. L. dimi- 
didtus , pp. of dimididre. See prec. word and 
-ion. 
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diminish, tr. and intr. v. — A blend of earlier E. 
diminue (fr. OF. diminuer , fr. L. diminuere), ‘to 
reduce’, and E. minish (q.v.) For the pref. see 
di-, ‘apart’. Cp. diminution. 

Derivatives: diminish-ed , adj., diminish-er, n,, 
diminish-ing-ly, adv. 

diminuendo, adj. and adv., diminishing, growing 
softer {nut sic)- — It., fr. pres. part, of diminuire , 
which is formed — with change of conjugation — 
fr. L. dlminuere , earlier deminuere, ‘to diminish*. 
See next word. 

diminution, n. — F., fr. L. diminutionem , acc. of 
diminution ‘a decrease, lessening, diminishing’, 
fr. earlier deminutid , fr. demimitus, pp. of de- 
minuere , ‘to lessen, diminish’, fr. de- and mi- 
nttere , ‘to make smaller, to lessen, diminish’. 
See minute, n., and -ion and cp. diminish, 
diminutive, adj. — OF. (= F.) diminutif (fern, di- 
minutive), fr. L. dlminutivus, fr. earlier deminu - 
tivus, ‘diminutive’, fr. denftinutus, pp. of demi- 
nuere. See prec. word and -ive. 

Derivatives: diminutiv-al , adj., diminutive-ly , 
adv., diminutive-ness , n. 

dimissory, adj. — Late L. dimissorius , ‘pertaining 
to sending away’, fr. dimissus , pp. of dimittere, 
‘to send away, dismiss’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and mit- 
tere , ‘to send’. See dismiss and adj. suff. -ory. 
dimity, n., a thin cotton fabric. — It. dimiti, pi. of 
dimito , ‘a kind of strong cotton’, fr. ML. dimi - 
turn, fr. Gk. 8 i(jlitoc, ‘of double thread; di- 
mity’, fr. 81- (see di-, ‘apart’), and \uxo<;, ‘warp 
thread, thread’, which is of uncertain etymo- 
logy. It is perh. cogn. with Hitt, mitish, ‘string, 
chord’. Cp. mitosis, samite, 
dimorph, n., one of the two forms of a dimor- 
phous substance. — Back formation fr. di- 
morphous. 

dimorphic, adj., dimorphous. — See dimorphous 
and -ic. 

dimorphism, n., the property of existing in two 
distinct forms. — See next word and -ism. 
dimorphous, adj., existing in two distinct forms. 
— Gk. Sipiopcpo?, ‘two-formed’, fr. Si- and 
fiopcpT), ‘form, shape’. See di-, ‘double’, and 
morpho-. 

dimple, n. — ME. dympuil , rel. to OHG. turn - 
philo, ‘a whirlpool’ (whence MHG. tiimpfel , G. 
Tiimpel ‘pool’), and to MLG. diimpelen, Du. 
dompelen, ‘to plunge’ ; prob. from the nasalized 
form of the Teut. base *dup-, ‘to be deep’. Cp. 
Lith. dumbu , dupti, ‘to sink’, and see deep. 
Derivatives: dimple, v., dimpl-y , adj. 
din, n. — ME. dine, fr. OE. dyne, ‘noise, a loud 
sound’, rel. to ON. dynr, OS. done, Dan. don, 
Swed. ddn, MLG., MHG. don , ‘noise’, from the 
I.-E. imitative base *dhwen *dhun~, ‘to sound, 
roar’, whence also OI. dhunih, ‘roaring’, dhvd- 
nati, ‘roars, resounds’. 

din, tr. and intr. v. — ME. dinien, fr. OE. dynnan, 
dynian, rel. to ON. dynja, OS. dunian, ‘to make 
a loud noise’, and to OE. dyne, ‘noise, a loud 
sound’. See din, n, 

Dinah, fern. PN.; in the Bible, Jacob’s daughter 
by Leah. — Heb. Dind h , lit. ‘judgment’, fr. din, 
‘to judge’. See Dan, PN. 

dinanderie, n., decorated articles of brass. — MF. 
(= F.) fr. OF. dinandier , ‘worker in brass’, 
formed with -ier, a suff. denoting trade or 
occupation, fr. Dinand (now Dinant), a town in 
Belgium, famous for its brasswork. For the end- 
ing see the suffixes -ier and -ery. 
dinar, n. — Arab, dindr , fr. Late Gk. Siqvdpiov, fr. 

L. denarius. See denarius and cp. denier, 
dine, intr. and tr. v. — ME. dinen, fr. OF disner 
(F. diner), ‘to djne’, orig. ‘to breakfast’, fr. 
*desjuner , shortened form of desjejuner (see 
hapfology), which derives fr. VL. *disjejundre, 
‘to break the fast’, fr. dis- and L. jejiinus, ‘fast- 
ing’. See jejune and cp. dinner, dejeuner. 
Derivatives: din-er , n., din-ing, n. 
ding, tr. v., to beat. — ME. dingen, dengen , fr. 
ON. dengja, ‘to hammer, beat’, which is rel. to 
OHG. tangol, ‘hammer’, MHG. tengeln , G. den- 
geln , ‘to hammer, beat’; prob. of imitative 
origin. Cp. next word. Cp. also dangle, dint, 
ding, intr. and tr. v., to sound. — Of imitative 
origin. 

Derivative: ding, n. 



ding-dong, n., adj., v. and adv. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. prec. word. 

dinghy, n., a small boat. — Hind, dehgi, ‘a rowing 
boat’, a collateral form of dohgi, prob. fr. OI. 
dronam , ‘a trough’, which is rel. to dru-, ‘wood’, 
drumah , ‘tree’, and cogn. with Gk. 8pu?, gen. 
8pu6?, ‘an oak; a tree’, Goth, triu, OE. treo, 
treow, ‘tree’. See tree and cp. dryad. Cp. also 
dhoni. 

dingle, n., a small valley. — ME. dingel, ‘a hol- 
low’, of uncertain origin, 
dingle-dangle, adv. and n. — A blend of ding- 
dong and dangle. 

dingo, n., the Australian wild dog, Canis dingo. 
— Native name. 

dingy, adj., dirty; dark. — Prob. related to dung. 
For the softening of the hard g cp. stingy. 
Derivatives: dingi-ly, adv., dingi-ness , n. 
dinic, dinical, adj., pertaining to vertigo (med.) — 
Formed with suff. -ic, resp. also -at, fr. Gk. 
8ivo?, ‘a whirling, vertigo’. See dinus. 
dinky, adj., dainty. — Cp. Scot, and Northern 
dial, dink, denk, ‘neat’; of uncertain origin, 
dinner, n. — ME. diner , fr. F. diner, ‘dinner’, 
prop, the infinitive diner, ‘to dine’, used as a 
noun. See dine. 

Derivatives: dinner-y , dinner-less , adjs. 
dino-, combining form meaning ‘fearful’. — Gk. 
Seivo-, fr. Setvo? (for *Sfei-v8?), ‘fearful’, rel. 
to 8 ei8w (for *S£-SFot-a), ‘I fear’, 8eo? (for 
*Sf ei-o?), ‘fearful, terrible, powerful, mighty, 
marvelous’, SeiXo? (for ♦SFet-Xo?), ‘cowardly, and 
possibly cogn. with L. dirus, ‘fearful’. See dire. 
Dinobryon, n., a genus of flagellates (biol.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. STvo?, ‘a whirl- 
ing’, and ( 3 puov, ‘moss’. See dinus and bryo-. 
Dinoceras, n., a genus of extinct ungulates ( pale - 
ontol.) — ModL., compounded of dino- and 
Gk. xepac, ‘horn’. See cerato-. 

Dinoflagella ta, n. pL, an order of flagellates 
(biol.) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. Sivoc, 
‘a whirling’, and L. flagellum , ‘whip’. See dinus 
and flagellum. 

Dinornis, n., a genus of recently extinct birds re- 
sembling an ostrich. The New Zealand Moa 
belonged to this genus ( paleontol .) — ModL., lit. 
‘a frightful bird’, compounded of dino- and 
Gk. 8pvi?, ‘bird’. See omitho-. 
dinosaur, n. any member of the Dinosauria. — 
See next word. 

Dinosauria, n. pL, a group of extinct Saurian rep- 
tiles ( paleontol .) — ModL., lit. ‘frightful liz- 
ards’, compounded of dino- and Gk. <raupa, 
aaopo?, ‘lizard’. See sauro-. 

Derivatives: dinosaurian, adj. and n. 
dinothere, n., any member of the genus Dino- 
therium. — See next word. 

Dinotherium, n., a genus of extinct elephantlike 
animals ( paleontol ,) — ModL., lit. ‘the frightful 
animal’, compounded of dino- and Gk. p, 
•&7)piov, ‘wild beast, animal’. See therio-. 
dint, n., a force. — The original meaning was 
‘blow, stroke’; ME. dint, dunt , dent, fr. OE. 
dynt, which is rel. to ON. dyntr , dyttr, and to 
E. ding, ‘to beat’ (q.v.) Cp. dent, ‘depression’, 
dint, tr. v., to mark with a dint. — ME, dinten , 
fr. OE. dyntan, ‘to beat, strike’, fr. dynt, ‘blow, 
stroke’. See prec. word. 

dinus, n„ vertigo (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
Sivo?, ‘a whirling, rotation, vertigo’, which is 
rel. to 8 £vtj, ‘a whirling’, Sivew, Slveoto, ‘I make 
whirl or spin round’, Stveupia, ‘a whirling 
round’, SiE^tai, ‘I hasten away’, and prob. cogn. 
with OI. diyati, ‘flies, hovers’, Lett, diet, ‘to 
dance’, OIr. dian , ‘swift, rapid’. Cp. dinic jnd 
the second dement in scotodinia. 
diocesan, adj., pertaining to a diocese. — F. dio- 
cesain, fr. diocise. See next word and -an. 
Derivative : diocesan , n. 

diocese, n., district under a bishop’s jurisdiction. 
— ME. diocise , fr. OF. diocise (F. diocese), fr. 
ML, diocesis , dissimilated fr. L. dioecesis , fr. 
Gk. 8101x7)01?, ‘administration, control*, fr. Side 
(see dia-) and olxelv, ‘to inhabit, possess; to 
manage, govern’, fr. olxo?, ‘house’. See eco- 
nomy and cp. next word, Cp. also L. parochia , 
dissimilated fr. L. paroecia, fr. Gk. rrapoixia 
(see parish). 



Diodia, n., a genus of plants of the madder family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 81080?, ‘a thorough- 
fare’, fr. 81a, ‘through’, and 680?, ‘way’ (see 
dia- and odograph). The name prop, denotes 
plants growing by the wayside, 
dioecious, adj., having the male and female re- 
productive organs in separate individuals (biol.) 
— A hybrid formed fr. di-, ‘two’, Gk. otxia, 
‘house’ (see diocese), and suff. -ous (fr. L. -dsw.y), 
Diomedes, n., son of Tydeus and Deipyle, one 
of the Grecian chiefs in the Trojan war (Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. AiopLY)87)?, lit. ‘advised by 
Zeus’, fr. Aio?, gen. of Zeu?, ‘Zeus’, and ptTjSo?, 
‘counsel, plan, device, cunning’. For the first 
element see Zeus. The second element is rel. to 
pT]8Ecrflai, ‘to devise, resolve, advise’, ptiSeo&ai, 
‘to be mindful of, give heed to, think on’, piSwv, 
[xe8e<ov, ‘guardian, ruler’ (prop. pres, part of 
the ancient verb pieSsiv, ‘to protect, rule over’), 
piSipivo?, ‘a measure’, fr. I.-E. base mid-, ‘to 
measure, limit, consider’, which is a -e/-enlarge- 
ment of base *me-, ‘to measure’. See meditate 
and cp. Andromeda and words there referred 
to. 

Dion, masc. PN. — Short for Dionysius. 
Dionaea, n., a genus of insectivorous plants of 
the sundew family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
Auavvj, a name of Aphrodite. See next word. 
Dione, n., 1) the mother of Aphrodite; 2) Aphro- 
dite (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Aid>vr), lit. 
‘pertaining to Zeus’, fr. At 6?, gen. of Ze6?, See 
Zeus and cp. prec. word and the first element in 
Diomedes. 

dionise, n., a kind of precious stone. — OF., fr. 
ML. dionysia , fr. L. dionysias, fr. Gk. Siovooia?, 
fr. Aiovuoo?, ‘Dionysus’, the name of the god 
of wine in Greek mythology; see Dionysus. The 
stone was supposed to have the power of pre- 
venting intoxication, whence its name. Cp. 
amethyst . 

Dionysia, n. pi., festivals held in honor of Dio- 
nysus (Greek religion). — L„ fr. Gk. Atovuota, 
(scil. lepdc), fr. AiSvuao?, ‘Dionysus’. See Dio- 
nysus. 

Dionysiac, adj., pertaining to Dionysus or the 
Dionysia. — L. Dionysiacus, fr. Gk. Aiovuma- 
x6?, fr. Aiovuoo?, resp. Aiovuoia. See Dionysus, 
resp. Dionysia. 

Dionysian, adj., pertaining to Dionysus. — See 
Dyonysus and -ian. 

Dionysius, masc. PN. — L., fr. Gk. Atovooio?, 
lit. ‘pertaining to Dionysus’, fr. AiSvuoo?. See 
Dionysus and cp. Denis, Dion. 

Dionysus, Dionysos, n., son of Zeus and Semele, 
the god of wine, orig. the god of vegetation 
( Greek mythol. ); identified with the Roman 
god Bacchus. — L., fr. Gk. Aiovuoo?, a name 
of uncertain origin. Cp. Dionysius and dionise. 
Dioon, n., a genus of plants of the family Cyca- 
daceae (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. di- and 
Gk. ojov, ‘egg’. See 00-. 

diopside, n., a variety of pyroxene (mineral.) — 
Formed fr. di-, ‘two’, and o*h?, ‘sight, appear- 
ance’. See -opsis. 

dioptase, n., a mineral consisting of hydrous cop- 
per silicate. — Formed fr. di- (form of dia- 
before a vowel) and thestemofo 7 rTa^eiv,‘tosee’ ( 
which is rel. to owto?, ‘seen; visible’. See next 
word. 

dioptric, adj., pertaining to the refraction of 
light. — Gk. 8io7CTpixo?, ‘pertaining to the use 
of the optical instrument called Siorcrpa, fr. 8i-, 
form of 81a- before a vowel (see dia-), and the 
stem of o7cto ?, ‘seen ; visible’, 6 tttix 6?, ‘pertain- 
ing to sight’. See optic and cp. catadioptric, 
catoptric, scioptric. 

Derivative : dioptric-al-ly, adv. 
dioptrics, n., that part of optics which deals with 
the refraction of light. — See prec. word and 
-ics and cp. catoptrics. 

diorama, n., a scenic representation in which a 
picture is seen through an aperture. — Formed 
fr, di- (form of dia- before a vowel) and Gk. 
opapia, ‘that which is seen, view, sight’, fr. 6pav, 
‘to see’. See cosmorama and cp. words there 
referred to. 

diorite, n., an igneous rock (petrogr.) — F., 
formed with subst. suff, -ite fr. Gk. 8iopt£etv, ‘to 
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divide by limits, separate’, fr. 8t-, form of 8».a- 
before a vowel (see dia-), and 6pi£siv, ‘to mark 
by boundaries, to limit’. See horizon. 

Dioscorea, n., a genus of plants, the yam ( bot .) 

— ModL., named after the Greek naturalist 
Dioscorides. 

Dioscoreaceae, n. pL, a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
dioscoreaceous, adj — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Dioscuri, n. pi.. Castor and Pollux, the twin sons 
of Zeus (Greek mythol.) — Gk. Aiooxoupoi, Att. 
and poetic Aiooxopoi, lit. ‘the sons of Zeus’, 
fr. A165, gen. of Zeuq, ‘Zeus’, and xoupoi, xopoi, 
pi. of xo'jpo<;, x6p 05, ‘boy, son’. Foi the first 
element see Zeus. The second element derives 
fr. I.-E. base *ker-, ‘to grow’ ; see Cora, create. 
Diosma, n., a genus of plants of the rue family 
(bot.) — ModL., irregularly formed fr. 8101;, 
‘divine’, and 6 o{at), ‘odor’. For the first element 
see deity, for the second see osmium. 
Diospyros, n., a genus of plants of the ebony 
family (bot.) — L., name of a plant, fr. Gk. 
AtoCTirupop, lit. ‘wheat of Zeus’, fr. Atop, gen. 
of Zeup, ‘Zeus’, and 7rGpop, ‘wheat’. For the 
first element see Zeus, for the second see 
pyrene and cp. words there referred to. 
diota, n., a vessel with two ears ( Greek and Roman 
antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. Sttorop, ‘two-eared’, fr. Si- 
(see di-, ‘two’) and 065, gen. <0x65, ‘ear’. See 
oto-. 

dioxide, also dioxid, n., a compound containing 
two atoms of oxygen and one of a metal (chem.) 

— Formed fr, di-, ‘two’, and oxide. 

dip, tr. and intr. v. — ME. dippen , duppen, fr. 
OE. dyppan, ‘to dip, immerse; to baptize’, rel. 
to ON. deypa, ‘to dip’, Dan. dyppe, ‘to dip’, 
debe , ‘to baptize’, Swed. doppa , ‘to dip, im- 
merse’, dopa, ‘to baptize’, OS. dopian, OFris. 
depa, MLG. dopen, MDu. dopen , Du. dopen, 
OHG. toufan, toufen, MHG. toufen , toufen , G. 
taufen , Goth, daupjan , ‘to baptize’, lit. ‘to dip’, 
prop, a loan translation of Gk. (SotTm^ew, ‘to 
dip, plunge’; in Eccles. Gk., ‘to baptize’; rel. 
al$t> to OE. deop, ‘deep’, and prob. also to 
OHG. tupfen, MHG. tupfen, tiipfen. G. tiipfen , 
‘to dab’, orig. prob. ‘to dip’. 

Derivatives; dip , n., dipp-er, n., dipp-ing , n. 
diphtheria, n., an infectious disease character- 
ized by the formation of a false membrane in 
the air passages. — Medical L., fr. F. diph- 
therie , coined by the French physician Pierre 
Bretonneau (1778-1862) fr. Gk. StcpDipa, ‘pre- 
pared hide, leather, membrane’, which is of un- 
certain origin; it is possibly rel. to Gk. S^eiv, 
8^ eiv » ‘ to soften’. The disease was so called 
by Bretonneau because it is characterized by 
the formation of a false membrane. For the 
ending of diphtheria see 1st suff. -ia. Cp. dufter. 
Derivatives: diphtheri-al, diphther-ic, diphther- 
itic , adjs. 

diphtheroid, adj,, of the nature of diphtheria. — 
Compounded of diphthera and Gk. -osiS-fa, 
‘like’, fr. eT8o5, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
diphthong, n., union of two vowels pronounced 
in one syllable. — F. diphthongue , fr. Late L. 
diphthongus, fr. Gk. 8icp£k>YY 0, S> ‘having two 
sounds’, fr. 81- (see di-, ‘two’), and (pO-oyY 0 ?* 
‘sound, voice, vowel’, which is rel. to (p&eYI^ 
‘sound, voice, speech’, qj&eYY 50 ^ 1 * 1 * ‘to speak 
loud; to praise, sing’. Cp. monophthong, 
triphthong. 

Derivatives: diphthong , tr. and intr. v., diph - 
thong-al , adj., diphthong-aliy, adv., diphthong- 
ize, tr. and intr. v., diphthong-iz-ation, n. 
diphy-, combining form meaning ‘double’. — Gk. 
8190755, ‘twofold, double’, lit. ‘of double na- 
ture’, fr. 81- (see di-, ‘two’) and the stem of 
9ueiv, ‘to bring forth, produce, make to grow’, 
whence also 90015, ‘nature’. See physio- and 
cp. Diphyes. 

Diphyes, n., a genus of hydrozoans (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 8190755, ‘twofold’. See diphy-. 
Diphylleia, n., a genus of plants of the barberry 
family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘having double 
leaves’, fr. di-, ‘double’, and Gk. 90XX0V, ‘leaf’. 
See phyllo-. For the ending see 2nd suff. -ia 
diphy Hous, adj., having two leaves (bot.) — 



Formed fr. di-, ‘two’, and Gk. cp6XXov, ‘leaf’. 
See -phyllous and cp. prec. word, 
dipl-,' form of diplo- before a vowel. 
Diplacanthus, n., a genus of fishes ( paleontol .) — 
ModL., lit. ‘having two spines’, fr. dipl- and 
dbcocv&a, ‘spine (see acantho-); so called in al- 
lusion to the two spines between the pectoral 
fins. 

Dipladenia, n., a genus of plants of the dogbane 
family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘having two glands’, 
fr. dipl- and £8 t]v, ‘gland’ (see adenoid); so called 
in allusion to the two nectar glands. For the 
ending see 2nd suff. -ia. 

diplegia, n., paralysis of both arms and both 
legs (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. di-, 
‘double’, and Gk. 7 tX7)ytj, ‘stroke’, from the 
stem of 7rX7)oaeiv, ‘to strike’, which is cogn. 
with L. plaga, ‘stroke, injury, plague’. See 
plague and cp. monoplegia, 
diplex, adj., pertaining to sending two messages 
simultaneously over the same line (radio). — 
A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 81- (see di-, ‘two’) and 
L. suff. -plex, ‘-fold’ (see plicate). The word di- 
plex has been arbitrarily coined to differentiate 
it from duplex (q.v.) 

diplo-, before a vowel dipl-, combining form 
meaning ‘double’. — Gk. SurXo-, SittX-, fr. 
8i7rXoo<;, 8 ittXou<;, ‘twofold, double’, formed fr. 
81- (see di-, ‘two’) and *pl-, zero degree of base 
*pel -, ‘-fold’. Cp. Gk. 81-71X010105, ‘double’, and 
see ply, ‘to bend’. Cp. also diploma, ana- 
diplosis. Cp. also double, 
diploblastic, adj., having two germ layers (biol.) 
— Compounded of diplo- and Gk. {$Xaox65, 
‘bud, sprout, shoot’. See -blastic. 
diplocardiac, adj., having the heart double (as 
birds and mammals). — Compounded of 
diplo- and cardiac. 

Diplodocus, n., a genus of gigantic dinosaurs 
(paleontol.) — ModL., compounded of diplo- 
and Gk. 80x65, ‘beam, bar’, lit. ‘that which 
holds the roof’, fr. I.-E. base *dek-, dole -, ‘to 
take, receive, accept’. See decent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

diploe, n., the cancellous bony tissue between the 
tables of the skull (anat.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
SiTtXoT), ‘fold, doubling; cancellous substance 
between the double plates in the bones in the 
skull’, prop. fern, of the adj. 8171X605, 817CX0G5, 
‘twofold, double’. See diplo-. 
diploic, adj., pertaining to diploe. — Formed fr. 
prec. word with suff. -ic. Cp. diploetic. 
diploetic, adj., diploic (anat.) — An incorrect 
var. of diploic. The Greek adjectival suff. 
-75x1x65 derives from nouns ending in -7)015 
(see e.g. exegesis and exegetic)', since, however, 
there is no such Greek word as 8171X675015, 
there can be no Greek adjective of the form 
8171X075x1x65 either. See diploic, 
diploma, n. — L. diploma, fr. Gk. Sf7rX<±>[j.a, 
‘anything double, folded paper, license’, fr. 81- 
ttXouv, ‘to bend double, to double’, fr. 8 lttX6o 5, 
8171X005, ‘double’. See diplo- and -oma and cp. 
double. 

Derivatives: diploma , tr. v., diplomacy (q.v.), 
diplomat (q.v.), diplomatic (q.v.), diplomatist , 
n„ diplom-at-ize, intr. v. 

diplomacy, n. — F. diplomatic , fr. diplomat e ; in- 
troduced into English by Edmund Burke O729- 
97). See diplomatic and -cy. 
diplomat, diplomatc. — F. diplomate , back for- 
mation fr. diplomatique in agent diplomatique , 
‘diplomatic agent’. See next word. 

Derivative: diplomate , tr. v. 
diplomatic,- adj. — F. diplomatique , fr. ModL. di- 
plomat icus, formed with suff. icus fr. diploma , 
fr. Gk. 8i7rXcopa. See diploma and -atic. 
Derivatives: diplomatic-al , adj., diplomatic-al- 
ly, adv., diplomatics , n. 

diplopia, n., double vision (med.) — Medical L., 
compounded of 8171X605, 8^X005, ‘double’, and 
-W7rfa, from <oc|/, gen. <07:65, ‘eye’. See diplo- 
and -opia. 

Derivative: diplop-ic , adj. 

Diplotaxis, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Brassicaceae (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘doubly ar- 
ranged’ (see diplo- and taxis); so called in al- 
lusion to the biserrate seeds. 



dipnoan 1) adj., pertaining to the Dipnoi; 2) n., 
a dipnoan fish. — See next word and -an. 
Dipnoi, n. pi., a group of fishes (ichthyol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 8i7rvoi, pi. of 8 Lttvoo 5, ‘doubly 
breathing’, fr. 81- .(see di-, ‘two’) and -ttvoo 5, fr, 
7 tvo 7 ), ‘breath’, which is rel. to 7 weeiv, ‘to breathe’, 
whence also 7cveufA<%, ‘breath’. See pneuma. 
dipolar, adj., having two poles (as a magnet, etc.) 

— Formed fr. di- ‘two’, and polar. 
Dipsacaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 

ModL., formed fr. Dipsacus with suff. -aceae. 
dipsacaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Dipsacus, n., a genus of plants, the teasels (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. 8t4 | axo5, ‘teasel’, rel. to 8i^a, 
‘thirst’, 8u(j7jv, ‘to thirst’; so called in allusion 
to the water contained in the cup-shaped bases 
of the leaves. See dipsosis. 

dipsomania, n., a morbid periodic craving for 
alcoholic liqueurs (med.) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of Gk. Si^a, ‘thirst’, and p.avia, ‘mad- 
ness’. See next word and -mania. 

Derivative: dipsomaniac, adj. 
dipsosis, n., excessive thirst caused by disease 
(med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -osis fr. 
Gk. Stya. ‘thirst’, which is of uncertain origin, 
Cp. prec. word and adipsia. 

Diptera, n. pi., an order of insects, the flies (en- 
tomol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. SlTxxepa, neut. pi. of 
8i7cxEpo5, ‘having two wings’, fr. 81- (see di-, 
‘two’) and 7rxep6v, ‘feather, wing’. See ptero- 
and cp. next word. 

dipteral, adj., 1) having two wings (said of in- 
sects); having two peristyles ( archit .) — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. 8i7rxep05, ‘having two 
wings; having a double peristyle’. See prec. 
word. 

dipterous, adj., 1 ) belonging to the order Diptera 
(entomol.) \ 2) two-winged (bot.) — Gk. SLirxepog. 
See Diptera. For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. 
-05, see suff. -ous. 

Dipteryx, n., a genus of trees of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. di-, ‘two’, and Gk. 7rrepo£, 
‘wing’, which is rel. to TCxspov, ‘feather, wing’. 
See ptero-. 

diptote, n., a noun having only two cases (gram.) 

— Late L. diptota (pi.), fr. Gk. 8i7rrcjxa, pi. of 
8 i 7 txgjxqv, prop, the neut. of the adj. 8171x10x05, 
‘having only two cases’, fr. Si- (see di-, ‘two’) 
and Trxcoxog, ‘fallen’, verbal adj. of tutcxeiv, ‘to 
fall’, which stands for 7 xf- 7 txeiv, fr. *pt zero 
degree of I.-E. base *pet~, ‘to fly, to fall’. See 
feather and cp. symptom and words there re- 
ferred to. 

diptych, n., 1 ) a two-leaved tablet used by the an- 
cients for writing; 2) picture or carving on two 
panels hinged together. — Late L. diptycha, fr. 
Gk. 8i7rxuy w a, neut. pi. of 8brxuxo5, ‘double- 
folded, doubled’, fr. 81- (see di-, ‘two’) and 
*7rru£, gen. 7rxoxo5, ‘fold’, layer’, which is rel. 
to 7rxuoaeiv, ‘to fold’. Cp. triptych, polyptych. 
Dirca, n., a genus of plants of the mezereon fa- 
mily (bot .) — ModL., fr. L. Dirce, fr. Gk. Aipxrj, 
name of a fountain near Thebes. 

Dircaean, adj., pertaining to the fountain Dirce; 
poetic. — Formed with suff. -aean fr. L. Dirce. 
See prec. word. 

dire, adj., dreadful. — L. dirus, ‘fearful, awful, 
ill-omened, horrible, terrible’, of uncertain ori- 
gin. It possibly derives fr. I.-E. base *d w ei-, ‘to 
be afraid, fear 1 , whence also Gk. SeiSoi (for 
*8e-8foi-a), ‘fear’, 8605 (for *8Fei-o5), ‘fear- 
ful, terrible, powerful, mighty, marvelous’, 
SeiXoq (for *8fei-Xo5), ‘cowardly’, Seivo5 (for 
*Sf£i-vo5), ‘fearful’, Ol. dvtfti, ‘hates’, dvCsah, 
‘hatred’, Avestic dvaeba-, ‘threat, menace’, and 
prob. also Arm. erkndim. , “I fear’. Cp. dino-, 
dinosaur. 

Derivatives: direful (q.v.), direiy, adv. 
direct, tr. and intr. v. — L. directus, pp. of diri- 
gere, ‘to put into a straight line, set in order, 
draw up, aim, direct, guide’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and 
regere, ‘to keep straight, direct’. See regent and 
cp. dress, which is a doublet of direct. Cp. also 
dirge, dirigible, droit, adroit, maladroit, 
direct, adj. — ME., fr. F. direct, fr. L. directus, 
‘straight, direct’, pp. of dtrigere. See direct, v. 
Derivatives: direct , adv., direct-ly, adv., direct- 
ness, n. 
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direction, n. — F., fr. L. direct ionem, acc. of 
directio, ‘a making straight, aiming, directing’, 
fr. directus, pp. of dirigere . See direct, v., and 
-ion. 

Derivatives: direction-al, adj., direct ional-ly, 
adv. 

directive, adj. — ML. directivus , fr. L, directus , 
pp. of dirigere. See direct, v., and -ive. 
Derivatives: directive, n., directive-ly, adv., di- 
rectiveness, n. 

directoire, n., the French Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of 1795-99. — F. f fr. ML. directdrium. See 
directory, n. 

director, n. — AF. directour, equivalent to F. 
directeur, fr. Late L. directorem, acc. of director, 
fr. direct us, pp. of dirigere. See direct, v. and 
agential suff. -or. 

Derivatives: director-ial , adj., director-ial-ly , 
adv. 

directorate, n. — Formed fr. prec. word with 
subst. suff. -ate. 

directory, adj. — Late L. director ius, ‘that which 
directs’, fr. L. directus, pp. of dirigere. See di- 
rect, v. and adj. suff. -ory. 
directory, n. — ML. directdrium, prop. neut. of 
Late L. director ius, used as a noun. See prec. 
word and subst. suff. -ory. 
directress, n. — See director and -ess. 
directrix, n. — ModL., formed with suff. -trix 
fr. director, on analogy of L. victrtx , ‘victress* 
(fr. victor). 

direful, adj., dire. Formed on analogy of dread- 

ful. See dire and -fill. 

Derivatives: direful-ly, adv., direful-ness , n. 
dirge, n., lament. -— Fr. L. dirige, ‘direct’, the 
first word of the antiphon sung in the Roman 
Catholic Office of the dead, adopted from the 
Vulgate rendering of Ps.5:9, which begins with 
dirige , a word translating Heb. hayshar (lit. 
‘make even’). L. dirige is the imper. of dirigere , 
‘to direct, guide*. See direct, v. 

Eteri vative: dirge , tr. and intr. v. 
dirhem, n., a weight and a silver coin used in 
various Mohammedan countries. — Arab, dir- 
ham, fr. Gk. Spax^T)- See drachma, 
dirigible, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -ible 
fr. L. dirigere , ‘to direct, guide’. See direct, v. 
diriment, adj., rendering null and void (law). — 
L. dirimens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of dirimere, 
‘to separate, divide, interrupt, destroy’, fr. di-, 
‘apart’, and emere, ‘to buy’, orig. meaning ‘to 
take, receive’. Accordingly dirimere lit. means 
‘to take away’. The form of the verb should 
properly be *disimere (fr. dis- and emere); the 
change of s to r is due to rhotacism. See exempt 
and -ent. 

dirk, n., a short dagger. — Fr. earlier durk, dork, 
rel. to G. Dolch, ‘dagger’; of uncertain origin. 
The spelling dirk is arbitrary. It is based on 
Johnson’s authority. Du., Dan., Swed. dolk are 
German loan words. 

Derivative: dirk , tr. v. 

dirndl, n., a kind of dress. — G. Dirndl, short 
for Dirndlkleid, fr. Dirndl, dimin. formed fr. 
Dime, ‘girl’ (now meaning ‘low woman, wench, 
hussy’), and Kleid, ‘dress’. Dime derives fr. 
MHG. dierne , ‘maid’ fr. OHG. thiorna, which 
is rel. to OS. thiorna, ON. perna, Dan. terne, 
MLG. derne , MDu. dierne , ‘maidservant’, Du. 
deem(e), ‘girl, wench, hussy’, and to OE pegn, 
‘thane, man, servant’. See thane, 
dirt, n. — Metathesized fr. ME. drit, fr. ON. 
dritr, ‘excrement’, which is rel. to ON. drita , OE. 
dritan, ‘to void excrement’, and cogn, with 
Serb, driskati , dial. Russ, dristat ‘to have 
diarrhea’, Maced. Gk. SocpSaiveiv, ‘to soil, defile’. 
Derivatives: dirt , tr. v., dirt-y , adj. and tr. v., 
dirt-i-ly, adv., dirt-i-ness , n. 

Dis, also Dis pater, a Roman underworld god, 
equivalent to Greek Pluto. — L. Dis, fr. dis , 
contracted form of dives, ‘rich’, prop, loan 
translation of Gk. IIXoutojv, ‘Pluto’, which lit. 
means ‘rich, wealthy’ (fr. tcXoutq<;, ‘riches’). L. 
dives is rel. to divus, ‘divine, god’, and orig. 
meant ‘favored by the gods’. For sense develop- 
ment cp. OSlav. bogatu , ‘rich’, fr. bogu, ‘God’. 
See deity and cp. Dives. 



dis-, pref. of Latin origin denoting 1) separation; 
2) removal; 3) negation, deprivation, undoing, 
reversal. — L. dis-, meaning 1) ‘apart, asunder’; 
2) ‘away from’; 3) ‘utterly, completely’; 4) ‘un-’ 
(in the privative sense of this prefix), derived 
fr. I.-E. *dis-, ‘apart, asunder’, whence also Alb. 
ts-, a privative pref. (e.g. in t$k‘ep, ‘to rip, un- 
do’), OE. te-, OS, ti-, to-, OHG. zi-, ze- [later 
zir- (a compound of the prefixes zi- and - ir ), 
whence MHG., G. zer-, ‘asunder’]. I.-E. *dis- 
is a secondary form of *dwis -, which appears in 
OL dvifr, Avestic bish, Gk. Sts (for *dwis), OL. 
dvis (whence L. bis), MHG. zwis , ‘twice’, Goth. 
twis-, ‘in two, asunder’, ON. tvistra, ‘to divide’. 
Cp. di-, ‘apart, asunder’. Cp. also di-, ‘two’, and 
words there referred to. Cp. also de-. 
disability, n. — Formed with suff. -ity from the 
obsolete adj. disable , fr. dis- and able, 
disable, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and the adjective 
able. 

Derivatives: disabl-ed, adj., disablement, n. 
disabuse, tr. v., to undeceive. — Formed fr. dis- 
and abuse. 

disaccord, n. — Formed fr. dis- and accord, n. 
disaccord, intr. v. — ME. disacorden, fr. OF. des - 
acorder, desaccorder (F. desaccorder ), fr. des- 
(fr. L. dis-) and acorder, accorder. See dis- and 
accord, v. 

disaccustom, tr. v. — OF. desacostumer (F. des- 
accoutumer ), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and acostumer 
(F. accoutumer). See dis- and accustom, 
disadvantage, n. — ME. disavauntage, fr. F. des - 
a vantage, fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and avantage. See 
dis- and advantage. 

Derivatives: disadvantage, tr. v., disadvantage- 
ous, adj., disadvantage-ous-ly , adv., disadvan- 
tage-ous-ness, n. 

disaffect, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and affect, v. 
Derivatives: disaffect-ed, adj., disaffect-ed-ly , 
adv., disajfect-ed-ness , n., disaffect-ion, n. 
disaffirm, tr. v., to reverse (law). — Formed fr. 

dis- and affirm. 

Derivatives: disaffirm-ance , n., disaffirm-ation, n. 
disafforest, tr. v. ML. disafforestdre. See dis- 
and afforest and cp. deforest, disforest. 
Derivatives: disajforest-ation, n. 
disagree, intr. v. — F. desagreer , fr. des- (fr. L. 
dis-) and agreer. See dis- and agree. 
Derivatives: disagreeable (q.v.), disagreement, n. 
disagreeable, adj. — F. desagreable , fr. des- (fr. 
L. dis-) and agreable. See dis- and agreeable. 
Derivatives: disagreeabl-y , adv., disagreeable- 
ness, n. 

disallow, tr. v. — OF. desalouer , ‘to blame’, fr. 
des- (fr. L. dis-) and alouer, ‘to allow'. See dis- 
and allow. 

Derivative : disallow-ance , n. 
disannul, tr. v., to annul completely. — Formed 
fr. dis-, in the sense ‘utterly, completely’, and 

annul. 

Derivatives: disannufl-er, n., disannul-ment , n. 
disappear, intr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and appear. 

Derivatives: disap pear-ance, n., disappear-er, n. 
disappoint, tr. v, — OF. desapointier (F. desap- 
pointer), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and apo intier (F. 
appointer ), ‘to appoint’. See dis- and appoint. 
Derivatives: disappoint-ed, adj., disappointed- 
ly, adv., disappoint-er, n., disappointing, adj., 
disappoint-ing-ly, adv., disappoint-ing-ness, n., 
disappointment , n. 

disapprobation, n. — Formed fr. dis- and appro- 
bation. 

disapprobative, adj. — Formed fr. dis- and appro- 
bative. 

disapprobatory, adj. — Formed fr. dis- and appro- 
batory. 

disapprove, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and 
approve. 

Derivatives: disapprov-al, n., disapprov-er, n., 
disapprov-ing-ly, adv. 

disarm, tr. and intr. v. — ME. desarmen, fr, MF. 
(= F.) desarmer, fr. des- (fr, L. dis-) and armer, 
‘to arm’. See dis- and arm, v. 
disarmament, n. — Formed fr. prec. word on ana- 
logy of armament. 

disarrange, tr. v. — Formed fr, dis- and arrange. 
Derivative: disarrangement, n. 



disarray, tr. v. — Formed on analogy of OF. 
desareer, fr. dis- and array, v. 

Derivative: disarray, n. 

disarticulate, tr..v., to disjoint. — Formed fr. dis- 
and articulate, v. 

Derivative: disarticulation, n. 
disassociate, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and associ- 
ate, v. Cp. dissociate. 

Derivative: disassociat-ion, n. 
disaster, n., misfortune, calamity. — F. desastre, 
fr. It. disastro (but with the substitution of the 
F. prefix des- for It. dis-). It. disastro is a back 
formation from disastrato, ‘born under an ill 
star’, from the pejorative pref. dis-, fr. L. dis- 
(see dis-), and L. astrum, ‘star’. See Aster, 
disastrous, adj. — F. dtsastreux (fern, desastreu- 
se), fr. It. disastroso, ‘ill-starred’, fr. disastro. 
See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives: disastrous-ly , adv., disastrous- 

ness, n. 

disavow, tr. v. — ME. disavouen, fr. OF. desavou- 
er (F. desavouer), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and avouer, 
‘to own, acknowledge, avow’. See dis- and avow. 
Derivatives: disavow-al , n., disavow-er, n., dis- 
avow-ment, n. 

disband, tr. v. — Earlier F. desbander (F. deban- 
der), fr. des - (fr. L. dis-) and band, ‘band*. See 
dis- and band, ‘troop’. 

Derivative: disbandment , n. 
disbar, tr. v., to expel from the bar. — Formed 
fr. dis- and bar, ‘rod of metal’. Cp. debar. 
Derivative: disbar-ment, n. 
disbelief, n. — ,A hybrid coined fr. dis-, a pref. 

of Latin origin, and the Teut. word belief, 
disbelieve, tr. and intr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. 
dis- and the Teut. word believe. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: disbeliev-er , n., disbeliev-ing-ly, 
adv. 

disbench, tr. v., 1) to deprive of a bench; 2) to 
deprive a bencher of the membership of an Inn 
of Court. — Formed fr. dis- and bench. Cp. 
bencher. 

disbranch, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and branch, 
disbud, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and bud. 
disburden, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and burden, 
disburse, tr. and intr. v. — Fr. earlier disbourse, 
fr. OF. desbourser, which is formed fr. des - (fr. 
L. dis-) and bourse. See dis- and bourse. E. dis- 
burse was assimilated in form to Late L. bursa. 
Derivatives: disburse-ment , n., disburs-er, n. 
disc, n. — See disk. The spelling disc is used esp. 
in zoology. 

discalceate, adj., unshod, barefooted (said of 
members of religious orders). — L. discalceatus, 
‘unshod, barefooted’, fr. dis-, and calcedtus, pp. 
of calcedre, ‘to furnish with shoes’, fr. calceus, 
‘shoe’. See Calceolaria and adj. suff. -ate and cp. 
calceate. 

discalced, adj., discalceate. — Formed fr. dis- and 
calced. Cp. prec. word. 

discard, tr. v. — Lit. ‘to throw a card away’, fr. 
dis- and card. 

Derivatives: discard , n., discard-er , n. 
discern, tr. v,, to distinguish. — F. discerner, fr. 
L. discernere, ‘to separate, set apart, divide, 
distribute; to distinguish, perceive, discern, un- 
derstand, decide, judge’, fr. dis- and cernere, ‘to 
separate, sift, distinguish, discern, understand, 
decide’. See certain and cp. concern, decern, 
secern. Cp. also discreet. 

Derivatives: discern-er, n., discernible (q.v.), 
discern-ing , adj., discem-ing-ly, adv., discern- 
ment, n. 

discernible, adj. — F. discernable , fr. discerner. 
The English word was refashioned after L. dis- 
cernibilis. See discern and -ible. 

Derivatives: discemible-ness , n., discernibl-y, 
adv. 

discerp, tr. v., to tear to pieces. — L. discerpere, 
‘to tear to pieces, rend’, fr. dis- and carpere, ‘to 
pluck, gather’; see carpel. For the change of 
Latin d (in carpere) to (in dis-cerpere) see ac- 
cent and cp. words there referred to. 
discerptible, adj. — Formed with suff. -ible fr. 
L. discerptus, pp. of discerpere. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: discerptibil-ity, n., discerptible-ness , 
n., discerptibl-y , adv. 
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discerption, n. — L. discerptid, gen. -on is, ‘a tear- 
ing to pieces, rending’, fr. discerptus, pp. of dis- 
cerpere. See discerp and -ion. 
discharge, tr. and intr. v. — ME. dischargen , des- 
chargen, fr. OF. deschargier , descharger (F. de- 
charger ), ‘to unload, unlade, discharge’, fr. VL. 
* discar ricdre, fr. dis- and * carried re, ‘to put 
a load on’. See charge, v. 

Derivatives: discharge , n., discharg-er, n., dis- 
charging, n. 

disciple, n. — ME., fr. OE. discipul, fr. L. disci- 
pulus , ‘pupil, disciple’, fr. *dis-cipere , ‘to seize 
mentally’, fr. dis- and capere, ‘to catch, seize, 
take hold of, take, receive’. See captive. For the 
change of Latin a (in capere) to i (in dis-cipulus ) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
Folk etymology has associated L. discipulus 
with discere , ‘to learn’, although derivatively the 
two words are not related, 
disciplinable, adj. — Late L. disciplinabilis , fr. 
L. discipllna . See discipline and -able. 
Derivatives: disciplinabil-ity , n., disciplinable- 
ness, n. 

disciplinary, adj. — ML. disciplinarius (whence 
also F. disciplinaire), fr. L. discipllna. See next 
word and -ary. 

Derivatives: disciplinar-ian, adj. and n. 
discipline, n. — ME., fr. F., fr. L. discipllna, 
instruction, teaching, learning, knowledge, 
science’, fr. discipulus . See disciple and subst. 
suff. -ine. 

Derivative: disciplin-al, adj. 
discipline, tr. v. — F. discipliner , fr. ML. disci- 
pllndre , ‘to teach’, fr. L. discipllna. See disci- 
pline, n. 

discipular, adj., pertaining to a disciple. — 
Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. discipulus. See 
disciple. 

disclaim, tr. and intr. v. — AF.-OF. disclamer , 
desc lamer , fr. dis-, des- (fr. L. dis-) and clamer, 
‘to call, cry out, claim’. See dis- and claim and 
cp. declaim. 

disclaimer, n., one who disclaims. — Formed fr. 

prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
disclaimer, n., denial of a claim (law). — AF. 
disclamer, desclamer, inf. used as a noun; see 
disclaim. For the subst. use of the infinitive in 
legal terminology see attainder and cp. words 
there referred to. 

disclamation, n., the act of disclaiming. — ML. 
disclamatio , fr. discldmdtus, pp. of disclamare. 
See disclaim and -ation. 

disclose, tr. v. — ME. desclosen, disclosen, fr. OF. 
desclos- pres, stem of desclore (F. declore), fr. 
des- (fr. L. dis) and clore, ‘to shut, close’ (fr. L. 
claudere). See dis- and close, adj. 

Derivatives: disclos-ed, adj., disclos-er, n., dis- 
closure (q.v.) 

disco-, before a vowel disc-, combining form 
meaning ‘disk’. — Gk. 8i<rxo-, Surx-, fr. Sioxot;, 
‘quoit, disk’. See disk. 

discobolus, n., a discus thrower. — L., fr. Gk. 
$i<txo( 36 Xo<;, ‘a quoit thrower’, fr. 8(<rxo<;, ‘quoit, 
discus’, and- (J6Xo<;, ‘thrower of’, which stands 
in gradational relationship to ( 3 aXXeiv, ‘to throw’. 
See disco- and ballistic. 

discoid, adj., having the form of a disk. — Gk. 
SioxoeiSifc, ‘resembling a quoit’, fr. 8taxo?, 
‘quoit, disk’, and -oeiStj*;, ‘like’, fr. elSoc, ‘form, 
shape’. See disco- and -oid. 
discolor, discolour, tr. and intr. v. — OF. des- 
colorer (F. decolor er), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and 
coldrare, ‘to color’. See dis- and color, v. 
Derivatives: discolo(u)r , n., discolo(u)r-ation, n. 
discomfit, tr. v. — ME. discomfiten, fr. OF. des- 
confit , ‘defeated’, pp. of desconfire (F. deconfire), 
‘to defeat’, fr. VL. disconficere, fr. dis- and L. 
conficere, ‘to put together, make ready, prepare, 
bring about, accomplish, produce, consume’. 
See confect and cp. comfit, 
discomfiture, n. — OF. descomfiture (F. deconfi- 
ture), fr. desconfire. See prec. word and -ure. 
discomfort, tr. v. — OF. desconforter (F. decon- 
forter ), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and conforter. See 
dis- and comfort, v. 

discomfort, n. — OF. desconfort (F. deconfort ), 
fr. desconforter. See discomfort, v. 
discomfortable, adj. — OF. descon for table. See 



discomfort and -able and cp. comfortable, 
discommode, tr. v., to inconvenience. — Formed 
fr. dis- and L. commodore , ‘to make fit, acco- 
modate’, fr. commodus, ‘fit, suitable, convenient’. 
See dis- and commode. 

discommodity, n„ inconvenience. — Formed fr. 
dis- and commodity. 

discommon, tr. v., to deprive of the character of 
a common. — Formed fr. dis- and common, n. 
discompose, tr. v. — Formed fr, dis- and compose. 
Derivatives: discompos-ed , adj., discompos-ed- 
ly, adv., discompos-ing, adj., disco mpos-ing-ly, 
adv., discompos-ure, n. 

disconcert, tr. v. — Obsol. F. disconcerted (cor- 
responding to F. deconcerter). See dis- and 
concert. 

Derivatives: disconcert-ed, adj., disconcert-ed- 
ly, adv., disconcert-ed-ness, n., disconcerting, 
adj., disconcert-ing-ly , adv., disconcert-ing-ness, 
n., disconcert-ion , n., disconcert-ment , n. 
disconnect, tr. v., to disjoin, separate. — Formed 
fr. dis- and connect. 

Derivatives: disconnect-ed, adj., disconnected- 
ly, adv., disconnect-ed-ness, n., disconnection 
(q.v.), disconnective , adj., disconnect-or, n. 
disconnection, disconnexion, n. — Formed fr. 
dis- and connection, connexion, 
disconsolate, adj., inconsolable, sad. — ML. dis- 
consolate, fr. dis- and L. consolatus, pp. of con- 
solari, ‘to console, comfort’. See console, v., and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: disconsolate-ly , adv., disconsolate- 
ness, n. 

discontent, n., want of content. — Formed fr. 
dis- and content, n. 

discontent, tr. v., to dissatisfy. — Formed fr. dis- 
and content, v. 

Derivatives: discontented , adj., discontented- 
ly, adv., discontent-ed-ness, n., discontent-ing, 
adj., discontentment, n. 

discontinuance, n. — AF., fr. OF. (= F.) dis- 
continues See discontinue and -ance. 
discontinuation, n. — F., fr. discontinuer. See next 
word and -ation. 

discontinue, tr. and intr. v. — F. discontinuer, fr. 
ML. discontinuare, fr. dis- and L. continuare, ‘to 
join together, unite, continue’. See continue. 
Derivatives: discontinu-er , n., discontinu-ity, n., 
discontinu-ous, adj., discontinu-ous-ly, adv., dis - 
continu-ous-ness, n. 

discord, n. — ME, descord, discord, fr. OF. des- 
corder, discorder . Cp. OF. discorde, sometimes 
descorde (F. discorde), fr. L. discordia , ‘dis- 
cord’, fr. discors , gen. discordis. See discord, v. 
discord, intr. v. — ME. descorden, discorden , fr. 
OF. descorder, discorder (F. discorder) (the form 
discorder was refashioned after the Latin), fr. 
L. discordare, ‘to be at variapee, differ, dis- 
agree’ (whence also It. discordare, OProvenQ. 
descordar ), fr. discors, gen. discordis, ‘discor- 
dant, disagreeing, at variance’, fr. dis- and cors, 
gen. cordis , ‘heart’. See cordate and cp. scor- 
dato. Cp. also accord, concord, 
discordance, n. — OF. descordance (F. discor- 
dance), fr. descordant. See next word and -ce and 
cp. concordance. 

discordant, adj. — OF. descordant i¥, discordant ), 
pres, part, of descorder (F. discorder). See dis- 
cord, v., and -ant. 

Derivatives: discordantly , adv., discordant- 
ness, n. 

discount, n, — 1 6th cent. F. descompte, fr, ML. 
discomputus (whence also It. disconto), fr. dis- 
and L. computare, ‘to count’. See count, v. 
discount, tr. and intr. v. — OF. descompter, des- 
conter(F. decompter), fr. 1 6th cent. F. descompte . 
See discount, n. 

Derivative: discountable , adj. 
discountenance, tr. v., to discourage, disapprove. 
— Formed fr. dis- and countenance. Cp. F. de- 
contenancer. 

discourage, tr. v. — OF. descoragier , descoura- 
gier (F. decourager), fr. des - (fr. L. dis-) and 
corage (F. courage). See dis- and courage and 
cp. encourage. 

Derivatives: discouragement (q.v.), discourag-er, 
n., discourag-ing , adj., discourag-ing-ly, adv. 
discouragement, n. — OF. descouragement (F. de- 



couragement ), fr. descouragier . See prec. word 
and -ment. 

discourse, n. — F. discours, fr. L. discursus, ‘a 
running to and fro’, in Late L., ‘a conversation, 
discourse’, fr. discurs-(um), pp. stem of discur- 
rere, ‘to run to and fro’, fr. dis- and currere, ‘to 
run’. See course. 

Derivatives: discourse, intr. and tr. v., discours- 
er, n., discour sive (q.v.). 

discoursive,adj., 0 pertaining to discourse; 2) ra- 
tional; 3) discursive. — Formed from prec. 
word with suff. ~ive. Cp. discursive. 
Derivatives: discoursive-ly, adv., discoursive- 
ness, n, 

discourteous, adj., impolite, rude. — Formed fr. 
dis- and courteous. Cp. F. discour tois. 
Derivatives: discourteous-ly , adv., discourteous- 
ness, n. 

discourtesy, n. — Formed fr. dis- and courtesy. 
Cp, F. discour toisie. 

discover, tr. v. — OF. descovrir, descouvrir (F. de- 
couvrir), fr. Late L. discooperire, fr. dis- and L. 
cooperire, ‘to cover wholly’. See cover. 
Derivatives: discover -able, adj., discover-abil- 
ity, n., discover-abl-y, adv., discover-er , n., dis- 
covert (q.v.), discovery (q.v.) 
discovert, adj., not covert, unmarried (prop, not 
protected by a husband) (law). — OF. descovert, 
descouvert ( F. decouvert), ‘uncovered’, prop. pp. 
of descovrir, descouvrir. See prec. word and cp. 
covert. 

discovery, n. — - Formed fr. discover on analogy 
of recovery. 

discredit, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and credit. 
Derivatives: discredit , n., discreditable, adj., 
discredit-abl-y, adv. 

discreet, adj., prudent. — OF. (= F .) disc ret, fr. 
L. discretus, pp. of discernere, ‘to separate, set 
apart, discern’. See discern and cp. discrete. Cp. 
also decern, secern. 

discrepancy, n., difference. — OF. discrepance, 
fr. L. discrepantia, ‘discordance, discrepancy’, 
fr. discrepans, gen. -antis. See next word and -cy. 
discrepant, adj., different. — L. discrepans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of discrepare, ‘to sound dif- 
ferently, differ, vary’, fr. dis- and crepare, ‘to 
rattle, crack, break with a crack, burst’. See cre- 
pitate and -ant. 

Derivative: discrepant-ly, adv. 
discrete, adj., separate. — L. discretus, pp. of 
discernere. See discreet, which is a doublet of 
discrete. 

Derivatives: discrete-ly, adv., discrete-ness, n. 
discretion, n. — OF. descrecion, disc redo n (F. 
discretion), fr. L. discretionem, acc. of discretid, 
‘separation, discrimination, discernment’, fr. 
discretus, pp. of discernere . See discreet and -ion. 
Derivatives: discretion-al, adj., discretion-al-fy, 
adv., discretion-ary, adj., discretion-ari-Iy , adv. 
discriminant, adj., discriminating. — L. discri- 
minans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of discriminare. 
See next word and -ant. 

discriminate, intr. and tr. v. — L. discriminate, 
pp. of discriminare, ‘to divide, separate, distin- 
guish, distribute, apportion’, fr. discrimen, gen. 
discriminis , ‘interval, distinction, difference, 
turning point, critical moment, decision’, from 
the stem of discernere (pp. discretus), ‘to separ- 
ate, set apart, discern’. See discern and cp. 
crime, criminate, incriminate, recriminate. 
Derivatives: discriminating, adj., discriminat- 
ingly, adv., discrimination (q.v.), discriminat- 
ive, adj., discriminat-ive-ly, adv., discriminatory , 
adj. 

discrimination, n. — Late L. discriminatio, gen. 
-onis, ‘the contrasting of opposite thoughts’, fr. 
L. discriminate , pp. of discriminare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

discrown, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and crown, 
disculpate, tr. v., to exculpate. — ML. disculpa- 
tus, pp. of disculpare, ‘to free from blame’, fr. 
dis- and L. culpare, ‘to reproach, blame’, fr. 
culpa, ‘fault, blame’. See culpable and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. exculpate. 

Derivatives: disculpat-ion, n., disculpat-ory , adj. 
discursion, n. — Late L. discursid, gen. -onis, ‘a 
running to and fro’, fr. L. discurs-(um), pp. stem 
of discurrere. See next word and -ion. 
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discursive, adj., i) running to and fro (rare); 
2) rambling. — F. discursif (fern, discursive), fr. 
discurs-(um), pp. stem of discurrere , ‘to run to 
and fro’. See discourse and -ive and cp. dis- 
coursive. 

Derivatives: discursive-ly, adv., discursive-ness, 
n. 

discus, n. ( a disk. — L., fr. Gk. 8(<rxot;, ‘quoit, 
disk’. See disk. 

discuss, tr. and intr. v. — L. discussus , pp. of dis- 
cutere , ‘to shake violently, shatter, dash to pie- 
ces, scatter, disperse', in Late L. ‘to discuss’, 
fr. dis- and quatere , ‘to shake, wield, brandish, 
strike, shatter’. See quash, ‘to annul\ and cp. 
concuss, concussion, percuss, percussion. 
Derivatives: discuss-er* n., discuss-ible, adj., dis- 
cussion (q.v.), discuss-ive, adj. 
discussion, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. discussidnem, 
acc. of discussid , ‘a shaking’, in Late L. ‘dis- 
cussion’, fr. discussus, pp. of discutere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivative: discussion-al, adj. 
disdain, tr. v. — ME. disdaynen , fr. OF. des- 
deignier , desdeigner (F. dedaigner ), fr. VL. *dis- 
digndre, corresponding to L. dedignari, ‘to dis- 
dain’, prop, ‘to reject as unworthy’. Cp. It. 
sdegnare, OProvenq. desdenhar, Sp. desdehar , 
‘to disdain’, and see dis- and deign. 
Derivative: disdain-er, n. 
disdain, n. — ME. disdayn, fr. OF. desdeign , des- 
dain (F. dedain ), fr. desdeignier. See disdain, v. 
Derivatives: disdain-ful, adj., disdain- fid-l\\ adv., 
disdain-ful-ness, n. 

disease, n. — ME. disese , desese , fr. OF. desaise , 
lit. ‘lack of ease’, fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and aise, 
‘ease’. See dis- and ease, 
disease, tr. v. — ME. disesen, fr. OF. desaaisier , 
fr. desaise , ‘disease’. See disease, n. 

Derivative: diseas-ed , adj. 
disembark, tr. and intr. v. — F. desembarquer , fr. 
des - (fr. L. dis-) and embarquer, ‘to embark’. See 
dis- and embark. 

Derivative: disembark-ation , n. 
disembarrass, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and em- 
barrass, on analogy of F. desembarrasser. Cp. 
debarrass. Derivative : disembarrass-ment, n. 
disembody, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and embody. 

Derivative: disembodi-ment , n. 
disembogue, tr. and intr. v., to flow into the sea, 
lake, etc.; to empty. — Sp. desembo'car, fr. des- 
(fr. L. dis-) and embocar, ‘to put or enter into 
the mouth’, fr. em-, assimilated form of en-, ‘in’, 
and boca , ‘mouth’, fr. L. bucca, ‘cheek’. See in-, 
‘in’, and buccal, and cp. debouch, 
disembosom, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. dis- 
and embosom and lit. meaning to cast from 
the bosom’. 

disembowel, tr. v., to remove the bowels from. — 
Formed fr. dis- and embowel, 
diseme, n., a syllable of two times {pros.) — See 
next word. 

disemic, adj., having the length of two times 
{pros.) — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Late L. 
disemus , ‘dissyllabic’, fr. Gk. Suttj^oi;, fr. 8t- 
(see di-, ‘two’), and oTjfxa, ‘sign’. See semantics 
and cp. words there referred to. 
disenchant, tr. v. — F. desenchanter , fr. des- (fr. L. 
dis-) and enchanter , ‘to enchant, bewitch’. See 
dis- and enchant. 

Derivatives: disenchant-er, n., disenchant -merit, 

n. 

disencumber, tr. v. — F. desencombrer , fr. des- 
(fr. L. dis-) and encombrer , ‘to obstruct, en- 
cumber’. See dis- and encumber, 
disenfranchise, tr. v., to disfranchise. — Formed 
fr. dis- and enfranchise. Cp. disfranchise. 
Derivative: disenfranchise-ment , n. 
disengage, tr. v. — Formed fr. dis- and engage. 

Derivatives : disengag-ed , adj., disengage- ment,T\. 
disfavor, disfavour, n. — Formed fr. dis- and 
favor, favour. 

Derivative : disfavo{u)r, tr. v. 
disfigure, tr. v. — OF. desfigurer (F. defigurer), 
fr. VL. *disfigurare , fr. dis- and L. fig u rare, ‘to 
form, fashion’, fr. figura , ‘form, shape’. See 
figure, n. 

Derivatives: disfigur-ation , n., disfigure-ment, 
n., disfigur-er, n. 



disforest, tr. v., to disafforest. — Formed fr. dis- 
and forest. Cp. deforest, disafforest, 
disfranchise, tr. v., to deprive of a franchise. — 
Formed fr. dis- and franchise. Cp. disenfran- 
chise. 

Derivative : disfranchise- ment, n. 
disgorge, tr. v., to throw out from the throat. — 
OF. desgorger (F. degorger), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) 
and gorge , ‘throat’. See dis- and gorge, 
disgrace, n. — F. disgrace , fr. It. disgrazia, fr. 
dis- (fr, L, dis-) and grazia, ‘grace’, fr. L. gratia, 
‘favor, kindness, charm’. See dis- and grace, v. 
Derivatives: disgrace-ful , adj., disgrace -ful-ly, 
adv., disgrace-ful-ness, n. 
disgrace, tr. v. — F. disgracier , fr. disgrace. See 
disgrace, n. 

disgruntle, tr. v., to make discontented. — 
Formed fr. dis- and gruntle, freq. of grunt. 
Derivatives : disgruntl-ed, &&}.,disgruntie-ment\r\. 
disguise, tr. v. — M E. desguisen, desgisen, degisen , 
fr, OF. desguisier, desguiser (F. deguiser ), fr. 
des - (fr. L, dis-) and OF. (= F.) guise. See dis- 
and guise. 

Derivatives: disguise , n., disguis-ed , adj., dis- 
guis-ed-ly, adv., disguis-ed-ness , n., disguis-er , n. 
disgust, tr. v. — Earlier F. desgouster (F. de- 
gouter ), ‘to disgust’, fr. des- (ff. L. dis-) and 
gouster (F. gouter ), ‘to taste’, fr. L. gustare, of 
s.m. See gust, ‘relish’, and cp. degust. 
Derivatives: disgust-ed, adj., disgust -ed-ly, adv,, 
disgust-ed-ness, n., disgust-er , n., disgust-ing, 
adj., disgust-ing-ly, adv., disgust-ing-ness , n. 
disgust, n. — Earlier F. desgoust (F. degout), fr. 
desgouster. See disgust, v. 

Derivatives: disgust- ful, adj., disgust-ful-ly, adv., 
disgust- ful-ness, n. 

dish, n. — ME. disch , fr. OE. disc, ‘dish, plate, 
bowl’, rel. to ON. diskr , ‘dish’, OS. disk, ‘table’, 
OHG. tisc , ‘dish; table’, MHG., G. tisch, 
‘table’, fr. L. discus, ‘quoit’, in Late L. ‘dish’ 
(so called because of its shape), fr. Gk. Siaxot;, 
‘quoit, disk’, which is dissimilated fr. *8 lx-ctxo<; 
and prop, means ‘that which is thrown’, from 
the stem of Stxetv, ‘to throw, cast’, whence also 
SIxtdov, ‘net’. Cp. dais, desk, disc, discus and 
the second element in oftish. Cp. also Dictynidae, 
Dictynna, dictyo-. 

Derivatives: dish , tr. and intr. v., dish-ed , adj., 
dish-er, n. 

dishabille, also deshabille, n., negligee, undress. 

— F. deshabille, prop. pp. of deshabiller, ‘to un- 
dress’, used as a noun, fr. des - (fr. L. dis-) and 
habit ler, ‘to dress’. See dis- and habiliment. For 
the loss of the French pp. sufT. -e in E. deshabille 
cp. costive and words there referred to. 

disherison, n., the act of disinheriting (archaic). 

— Fr. earlier disheriteson, fr. OF. desheriteison, 
fr. desheriter, ‘to disinherit’, fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) 
and her iter, ‘to inherit’, fr. L. hereditare, ‘to in- 
herit’. See heredity and cp. disinherit. 

dishevel, tr. v. — Back formation fr. disheveled, 
disheveled, dishevelled, adj., disarranged; untidy; 
tousled. — Formed with suff.-ed fr. OF.descheve- 
le, ‘disheveled’, fr. ML. discapilldtus, ‘stripped 
of hair’, fr. dis- and L. capillus, ‘hair’. In F. 
echevele , ‘disheveled’, the pref. des- has been re- 
placed by the pref. e- (fr. L. ex-, ‘out of, from’; 
see 1st ex-). See capillary, 
dishonest, adj. — ME. dishonest e , fr. OF. des- 
honeste (F. deshonnite ), fr. VL. dishonestus (cor- 
responding to L. dehonestus), fr. dis- and L. 
honestus. See honest. 

Derivative: dishonest-ly, adv. 
dishonesty, n. — OF. deshoneste( F. deshonnetete), 
fr. deshoneste, adj. See prec. word and cp. 
honesty. 

dishonor, dishonour, n. — OF. deshonor (E. des- 
honneur), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and honor. See dis- 
and honor, n. 

dishonor, dishonour, tr. v. — OF. deshonor er (F. 
deshonorer), fr. Late L. dishondrare, ‘to dis- 
honor’, fr. dis- and L, honorare , ‘to honor’. See 
honor, v. 

Derivatives: dishono(u)r-able, adj., dishono(u)r - 
able-ness , n., dishono(u)r-abl-y, adv. 
dishorse, tr. and intr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. 
dis-, a pref. of Latin origin, and the Teut. word 
horse. 



disinherit, tr. v., to deprive of the right to in- 
herit. — Formed fr. dis- and inherit, in the now 
obsolete sense ‘to make one’s heir’. Cp. dis- 
herison. 

Derivative: disinherit-ance , n. 
disject, tr. v., to scatter, disperse. — L. disjectus, 
pp. of disicere (less correctly disjicere ), ‘to throw 
asunder, scatter’, fr. dis- and jacere , ‘to throw’. 
See jet, ‘to spirt forth’. For the change of Latin 
a (in jacere ) to e (in dis-jectus) see accent and 
cp. words there referred to. 
disjecta membra, scattered members. — See dis- 
ject and member. 

disjoin, tr. v. — OF. desjoindre (F. dtsjoindre , de- 
joindre), fr. L. disjungere, ‘to disjoin, disunite, 
separate’, fr. dis- and jungere, ‘to join’. See join 
and cp. disjoint, disjunct, disjunction, 
disjoint, adj. — OF. desjoint (fr. L. disjunct us), 
pp. of desjoindre. See prec. word and cp. dis- 
junct, conjoint. 

Derivatives: disjoint-ed, adj., disjoint-ed-ly, adv., 
disjoint -ed-ness, n. 

disjunct, adj. — L. disjunctus, pp. of disjungere . 
See disjoin. 

disjunction, n. — L. disjunctid, gen. -dnis, ‘separ- 
ation’, fr. disjunctus , pp. of disjungere. See dis- 
junct and -ion and cp. junction, conjunction, 
disjunctive, adj. — L. disjunctive, ‘placed in op- 
position’, fr. disjunctus ' f pp. of disjungere. See 
disjoin and -ive and cp. conjunctive, subjunctive. 
Derivatives: disjunctive , n., disjunctive -ly, adv. 
disk, also disc, n. (the latter spelling is used es- 
pecially in zoology). — L. discus, ‘quoit, disk’, 
fr. Gk. Slctxoc;. See dish and cp. words there 
referred to. 

dislikabte, adj. — Formed from the verb dislike 
with suff. -able; first used by Carlyle. Cp. adopt- 
able, affordable, forgettable. 
dislike, tr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. dis- (fr. L. 
dis-) and like, ‘to be fond of’ (fr. OE. gelician). 
Cp. the verb mislike, in which both elements 
are Teutonic. 

Derivative: dislike, n. 

dislocate, tr. v., 1) to put out of joint; 2) to upset. 
— ML. dislocate, pp. of dislocate, ‘to put out 
of place’, fr. dis- and locdre, ‘to put, place’, fr. 
locus, ‘place’. See locate, 
dislocation, n. — ML. dislocatio , gen. -dnis, fr. 
dislocate, pp. of dislocdre. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

dislodge, tr. v. — OF. deslogier, desloger (F. de- 
loger), fr. des - (fr. L. dis-) and logier, loger , ‘to 
lodge’. See dis- and lodge, v. 

Derivative: dislodg-ment , n. 
disloyal, adj. — OF. desloial (F. deloyal), fr. des- 
(fr. L. dis-) and loial (F. loyal). — See dis-and 
loyal. 

Derivatives: disloyal-Iy , adv., disloyalty (q.v.), 
and the hybrid noun disloyal-ist, n. 
disloyalty, n. — OF. desloiaute (F. deloyaute ), fr. 
OF. desloial. See disloyal and -ty and cp. 
loyalty. 

dismal, n„ a period of dies mall, or ‘unlucky 
days’; adj., 1) gloomy; dreary; 2) miserable. — 
ME. dysmal, fr. OF. dis mal, ‘evil, or unlucky, 
day’, fr. L. dies mali, ‘evil, unfortunate days*. 
See deity and mal-. 

Derivatives : dismal-ly, adv., dismal-ness, n. 
dismantle, tr. v. — OF. desmanteler (F. deman - 
teler ), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and manteler, ‘to cover 
with a mantle’, fr. mantel, ‘mantle’. See dis- and 
mantle. 

Derivatives: dismantle-ment, n., dismantl-er, n. 
dismay, tr. v., to discourage. — ME. dismayen, 
fr. OF. *desmayer, + dismay er (occurring only in 
the form of the pp. dismaye), a collateral form of 
esmayer , ‘to trouble, disturb, frighten’ (whence 
OF. esmais, esmoi , F. emoi, ‘anxiety’), fr. VL. 
*exmagdre, ‘to remove the power from’, a hy- 
brid coined fr. L. pref. ex-, ‘out of, from’, and 
Teut. *magan, ‘to be able’. See dis- and the 
auxiliary verb may.Cp. It. smagare , ‘to weaken, 
dismay, discourage’, smagarsi, ‘to be discour- 
aged’, OProveng. esmagar, esmaiar, ‘to trouble’. 
Port, esmagar , ‘to crash’, which all derive fr. 
VL. *exmagare. Sp. desmayar, ‘to be dispirited’, 
is an OF. loan word. 

Derivatives : dismay, n., loss of courage, dismay - 
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ed, adj., dismay-ed-ness t n. 
dismember, tr. v. — OF. desmembrer (F. demem - 
brer), fr. VL. dismembrare (corresponding to L. 
demembrare), ‘to dismember’, fr. dis- and mem - 
brum, ‘member’. See member. 

Derivatives: dismember-ed, adj., dismember-er , 
n., dismemberment (q.v.) 
dismemberment, n. — OF. desmembrement (F. 
demembrement), fr. desmembrer. See p.rec. word 
and -ment. 

dismiss, tr. v. — Formed, with change of suffix 
dJ- to dis-, fr. L. dimissus, pp. of dimittere , ‘to 
send apart, send away’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and mit- 
tere , ‘to send’. See mission. 

Derivatives: dismiss-al, n., dismiss-ible, adj., 
dismiss-ion , n., dismiss-ive , adj. 
disnature, tr, v. — OF. desnaturer (F. denaturer ), 
fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and nature. See dis- and 
nature. 

disobedience, n. — OF. desobedience , fr. VL. 
*disoboedientia (corresponding to L. inoboe- 
dientia ), fr. *disoboediens, gen' -entis. See dis- 
and obedience. 

disobedient, adj. — OF. desobedient , fr. VL. *dis- 
oboedientem, acc. of *disoboediens, which cor- 
responds to L. inoboediens, ‘disobedient’. See 
dis- and obedient and cp. next word. 
Derivative: disobedient-ly , adv. 
disobey, tr. and intr. v. — F. desobeir, fr. VL. 
*disoboedire, corresponding to L. inoboedire, 
‘to disobey’. See dis- and obey, 
disoblige, tr. v. — F. desobliger, fr. des - (fr. L. 
dis-) and obliger, ‘to oblige’. See dis- and oblige. 
Derivatives: disoblig-er, n., disoblig-ing , adj., 
disoblig-ing-ly , adv. 

disorder, n. — Formed fr. dis- and order, on 
analogy of F. desordre. 

Derivatives: disorder , tr. v., disorder -ed, adj., 
disorder-ed-ly, adv., disorder-ed-ness , n., dis- 
orderly , adj., n. and adv., disorder-Ii-ness , n. 
disorganization, n. — F. disorganisation , fr. des - 
organiser. See next word and -ation. 
disorganize, tr. v. — Coined by Edmund Burke 
(1729-97) fr. dis- and organize, on analogy of 
F. desorganiser. 

Derivatives: disorganization (q.v.), disorganiz- 
er, n. 

disparage, tr. v., to belittle. — OF. desparagier 
(F. deparager), orig. ‘to marry below one’s 
rank’, fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and parage , ‘equality 
of rank’, fr. VL. *paraticum, fr. L. par, ‘equal’. 
See dis-, pair and verbal suff. -age. 
Derivatives: dispar ag-er, n., disparag-ing, adj., 
disparag- ing-ly, adv. 

disparagement, n. — OF. despar agement, fr. des- 
paragier. See prec. word and -ment. 
disparate, adj., unequal. — L. dispar at us, pp. of 
disparate, ‘to part, separate’, fr. dis- and par are, 
‘to prepare’. See pare and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: disparate-ly, adv., disparate- ness, n. 
disparity, n., inequality. — F. disparite. See dis- 
and parity. 

dispart, tr. and intr. v., to divide, separate. — 
OF. despar tir (F. depariir ), fr. L. dispar tire, a 
collateral form of dispertire , ‘to divide, distri- 
bute’, fr. dis- and partire , ‘to divide’, fr. pars , 
gen. partis, ‘part’. See part, v., and cp. depart 
dispart, n., the difference between the semidia- 
meters at the breech of a gun and at its muzzle. 
— Fr. prec. word. 

dispatch, despatch, tr. v. — Sp.-Port. despackar f 
‘to hasten, speed’, fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and VL. 
*pactdre, ‘to fasten, fix’, freq. of L. pangere (pp. 
pactus), ‘to rhake firm, fasten’, which is rel. to 
pacisciy ‘to make a treaty’, pax, gen. pads, 
‘peace’. See dis- and pact and cp. words there 
referred to. The correct spelling is dispatch. The 
spelling despatch is due to an error in Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Cp. It. dispacciare , ‘to dispatch’, 
which is formed fr. dis- and VL. *pactiare , fr. 
L. pactus, pp. of pangere (see above). F. de- 
pecker, ‘to dispatch’, is not related to Sp.-Port. 
despachar , but derives fr. dis- and L. -pedicare 
(in impedicare ), ‘to catch in a trap’, fr. pedica , 
‘shackle, fetter’ (see depeche). 

Derivatives: dispatch, n. (q.v.), dispat ch-er, n. 
dispatch, despatch, n. — Sp.-Port. despacho, fr. 
despachar. See prec. word. 



dispel, tr. v. — L. dispel/ere, ‘to drive away, scat- 
ter’, fr. dis- and pellere , ‘to push, drive’. See 
pulse, ‘throb’, and cp. appeal and words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: dispeli-er, n. 

dispensable, adj. — ML. dispensabi/is , fr. L. dis- 
pensdre. See dispense and -able. 

Derivatives: dispensabil-ity, n., dispensable- 
ness, n. 

dispensary, n. — Prop, ‘a place where medicines 
are weighed out’. See dispense and subst. suff. 
-ary. 

dispensation, n. — F., fr. L. dispensationem, acc. 
of dispensatio, fr. dispensatus, pp. of dispensare. 
See next word and -ation. 

Derivative: dispensation-al , adj. 
dispense, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) dispenser, fr. L. dis- 
pensare, ‘to weigh out, pay out, distribute; to 
manage, regulate, control, impart’, freq. of dis- 
pendire (pp. dispensus), ‘to weigh out’, fr. dis- 
and pendere , ‘to weigh out, pay out ; to consider, 
ponder’. See pension and cp. spend. Cp. also 
spence. 

Derivatives: dispensable (q.v.), dispens-er, n. 
dispeople, tr. v. — OF. despeupler (F. depeupler ), 
fr. des- (fr. L. dis-), and peupler , ‘to people, 
populate’, fr. peuple, ‘people’. See dis- and 
people. 

disperse, tr. and intr. v. — F. disperser, fr. L. 
dispersus , pp. of dispergere, ‘to scatter, dis- 
perse’, fr. dis- and spargere, ‘to sprinkle, scatter, 
disperse, divide’. See sparse and cp. asperse. 
For the change of Latin a (in spargere) to e 
(in di-spergere , di-spersus) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: dispers-al, n„ dispers-ed-ly, adv., 
dispers-ible, adj., dispers-ibil-ity, n., dispersion 
(q.v.), dispers-ive, adj., dispers-ive-ly, adv., 
dispers-i ve-ness, n. 

dispersion, n. — F., fr. L. dispersidnem , acc. of 
dispersid, ‘a scattering’, fr. dispersus, pp. of dis- 
pergere. See prec. word and -ion. 
dispirit, tr. v., to discourage. — Formed fr. dis- 
and spirit. 

Derivatives: dispirit-ed-ly, adv., dispirit-ed- 
ness, n. 

displace, tr. v. — OF. desplacer (F. deplacer), fr. 
des - (fr. L. dis-), and placer , ‘to place’. See dis- 
and place, v. 

Derivatives: displace-ment , n., displac-er, n. 
displacency, n. — ML. displacentia (for L. dis- 
plice ntia), ‘dissatisfaction’, fr. dis-, L. placere , 
‘to please’. See displease and -ency. 
display, tr. v. — OF. despleier (F. deployed ‘to 
unfold’, fr. L. displicdre y ‘to unfold, scatter’, 
fr. dis- and plicare, ‘to fold’. See ply, ‘to bend’, 
and cp. plicate. Cp. also deploy. 

Derivatives: display, n., display-ed, adj., dis- 
play -er, n. 

displease, tr. v. — OF. desplaisir, fr. VL. * dis- 
place re, corresponding to L. displicere, ‘to dis- 
please’, fr. dis- and placere , ‘to please’. See 

please. 

Derivatives: displcas-ed, adj., displeas-ed-ly , 
adv., displeas-ing, adj., disp/eas-ing-ly, adv. 
displeasure, n. — OF. desplaisir (F. deplaisir), 
infinitive used as a noun. See prec. word and 
cp. pleasure. 

Derivative: displeasure , tr. v. 
displume, tr. v., to deprive of feathers. — OF. 
desplumer (F. depfumer ), fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and 
plume, ‘feather’. See dis- and plume and cp. 
deplume, unplume. 

disport, n., diversion; amusement (archaic). — 
ME., fr. OF. de sport, fr. (se) desporter. See dis- 
port, v. 

disport, intr. and tr. v., to amuse (oneself). — 
OF. (se) desporter ‘to seek amusement’, lit. ‘to 
carry oneself in the opposite direction’, fr. des - 
(fr. L. dis-) and porter (fr. L. portare), ‘to carry’. 
See port, to carry’, and cp. sport, which is a 
doublet of disport. 

Disporum, n., a genus of plants of the lily-of-the- 
valley family ( bot .) — ModL., formed fr. di-, 
‘two’, and cmopd, ‘seed’ (see spore); so called 
in allusion to the two ovules in each cell, 
dispose, tr. and intr. v. — OF. (= F.) disposer, 
fr. L. disponere (pp. dispositus), ‘to dispose’. 



which was Gallicized after F. poser, ‘to put, 
place’. See next word and cp. compose and words 
there referred to. See also pose, ‘to place’. 
Derivatives: dispos-able, adj., dispos-abil-ity , n., 
dispos-able-ness, n., dispos-al, n., dispos-ed , adj., 
dispos-ed-ly , adv., dispos-ed-ness, n., dispos- 
er, n. 

disposition, n. — ME.,fr. MF.(= F.) disposition, fr. 
L. dispositidnem, acc. of disposiiio, ‘arrangement, 
management disposition’, fr. dispositus, pp. of 
disponere, ‘to place here and there, arrange, 
dispose’, fr. dis- and ponere , ‘to put, place’. See 
position. 

Derivatives: disposition-al, adj., disposition-ed, 
adj. 

dispositive, adj. — F. dispositif (fern, dispositive ), 
formed with suff. -ive fr. L. dispositus, pp. of 
disponere. See dispose. 

dispossess, tr. v. — OF. despossessier, de s posse s- 
ser, fr, des- (fr. L. dis-) and possessor, possesser , 
‘to possess’. See dis- and possess. 

Derivatives: dispossess-ion , n., dispossess-or, n., 
dispossess-ory, adj. 

dispraise, tr. v., to disparage; to blame. — OF. 
despreisier , despreiser, despriser, fr. VL. *dis- 
pretidre, corresponding to L. depretiare, ‘to 
undervalue, depreciate, disregard, make light 
of’. See dis- and depreciate and cp. next word. 
Derivative: dispraise , n. 

disprize, tr. v., not to prize, to despise. — OF. 

despriser. See prec. word, 
disproof, n. — Formed fr. dis- and proof, on 
analogy of disprove. 

disproportion. — F. See dis- and proportion. 

Derivatives: disproportion , tr. v., disproportion- 
al, adj., disproportion-al-ity , n., disproportion- 
al-ly, adv., disproportion-ate, adj., disproportion- 
ate- iy, adv., disproportion-ate-ness , n. 
disprove, tr. v. — OF. desprover, fr. des- (fr. L. 
dis-) and pruver, prover (F. prouver ), ‘to prove’. 
See dis- and prove and cp. words there referred to. 
disputable, adj. — L. disputabilis , fr. disputare . 
See dispute and -able. 

Derivatives: disputabil-ity , n., disputabie-ness, 
n., disputabl-y, adv. 

disputant, adj. and n. — L. disputans, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of disputare. See dispute and -ant. 
disputation, n. — L. disputatio , gen. -onis, ‘argu- 
ment, debate, dispute’, fr. disputatus, pp. of dis - 
put are. See dispute and -ation. 
disputatious, adj. — See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: disputatious-ly, adv., disputatious- 
ness, n. 

disputative, adj. — Late L. disputativus, ‘pertain- 
ing to a dispute’, fr. L. disputatus , pp. of dis - 
putdre. See next word and -ive. 

Derivatives: disputative-ly , adv., disputative - 
ness, n. 

dispute, tr. and intr. v. — ME. desputen, disputen , 
fr. OF. desputer, disputer (F. disputer), fr. L. 
disputare, ‘to reckon up, calculate, examine, in- 
vestigate, discuss, dispute’, fr. dis- and putdre, 
‘to cut, trim, prune, lop, clean, cleanse; to think 
over, consider, reckon, count’. See putative and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: dispute , n., disput-er, n. 
disquisition, n., inquisition; examination. — L. 
disquisitio , gen. -onis, ‘a search into, an inquiry’, 
fr. disquisitus, pp. of disquirere, *to inquire care- 
fully’, fr. dis- and quaerere (pp. quaesitus), ‘to 
seek’. See query and -ition. For the change of 
Latin ae (in quaesitus) to i (in dis-quisitus) see 
acquire and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: disquisition-al , adj. 
disrate., tr. v., to reduce to a lower rating. — 
Formed fr. dis- and rate, ‘amount’, 
disrupt, tr. v. — Back formation fr. disruption, 
disruption, n. — L. disrupted, diruptio , gen. -onis, 
‘a breaking asunder’, fr. disruptus, diruptus , pp. 
of disrumpere, dirumpere , ‘to break to pieces, 
break asunder, sever’, fr. dis-, resp. di-, ‘apart’, 
and rumpere, ‘to break, burst, tear’. See rupture 
and -ion. 

disruptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
disruptus, pp. of disrumpere. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: disruptive-ly , adv., disrupt ive-ness, 
n. 

diss-, form of disso- before a vowel. 
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dissect, tr. v., to cut apart. — L. dissectus, pp. of 
dissecare , ‘to cut to pieces’, fr. dis- and secare, 
‘to cut; to cut off’. See section. 

Derivatives: dissect-ed , adj., dissect-ing, adj., 
dissection (q.v.), dissect-ive, adj., dissect -or, n. 
dissection, n. — L. dissectid , gen. - onis , ‘a cutting 
to pieces’, fr. dissectus, pp. of dissecare', see prec. 
word and -ion. .The term dissection was intro- 
duced by the English philosopher, Baron Veru- 
lam Francis Bacon (1561-1626). 

Derivative: dissect ion-a/, adj. 
disseize, disseise, tr. v., to deprive of seizing or 
possession (law). — OF. dessaisir, fr. des- (fr. L. 
dis-) and saisir, ‘to seize’. See dis- and seize and 
cp. next word. 

disseizin, disseisin, n., the act of disseizing (law). 
— Formed fr. dis- and seizin. Cp. prec. word, 
dissemble, tr. and intr. v. — Fr. earlier dissimule , 
fr. OF. dissimuler, ‘to dissemble’, fr. L. dissi- 
mulare (see dissimulate); influenced in form by 
assemble, resemble. 

Derivative: dissembl-er , n. 
disseminate, tr. v., to spread, scatter abroad. — 
L. disseminatus , pp. of disseminare , ‘to scatter 
seed, to spread abroad’, fr. dis- and seminare , 
‘to sow', fr. semen, gen. seminis, ‘seed’. See dis-, 
semen and verbal suff. -ater 
dissemination, n. — L. dissemindtio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
scattering of seed, a sowing’, fr. disseminatus , 
pp. of disseminare. See prec. word and -ion. 
disseminator, n. — Late L. disseminator , ‘one who 
scatters seed’, fr. L. disseminatus, pp. of dis - 
seminare. See disseminate and agential suff. -or, 
dissension, n., disagreement. — F., fr. L. dis - 
sensionem, acc. of dissensid, ‘difference of 
opinion, disagreement, dissension’, fr. dissen- 
sus, pp. of dissentire . See dissent and -Ion. 
dissent, intr. v., to disagree. — L. dissentire , ‘to 
differ in sentiment, disagree, be unlike’, fr. dis- 
and sentire , ‘to perceive by the senses, to feel’. 
See sense and cp. assent, consent, resent. 
Derivatives: dissent, n., dissent-er , n., dissent- 
ing, adj., dissent- ing-ly, adv. 
dissentient, adj., dissenting. — L. dissent tens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of dissentire. See dissent 
and -lent and cp. sentient, 
dissepiment, n., a partition, enclosure. — L. dis - 
saepimentum, ‘a partition’, lit. ‘that which se- 
parates’, fr. dissaepire, ‘to part off, separate, di- 
vide’, fr. dis- and saepire, ‘to hedge in, fence in, 
enclose’. See septum and -ment. 
dissert, tr. v,, to dissertate (rare). — L. dissertus , 
pp. of disserere, ‘to examine, argue, discuss, 
discourse on’, fr. dis- and serere , ‘to join, bind 
together, connect’. See series and cp. assert, in- 
sert. Cp. also next word, 
dissertate, intr. v., to discourse, discuss. — L. 
dissertatus, pp. of dissertare, ‘to discuss, argue, 
debate’, freq. of disserere (pp. dissertus). See 
prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
dissertation, n. — L. dissert atid, gen. -onis, fr. 
dissertatus, pp. of dissertare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

disserve, tr. v., to serve ill. — Formed fr. dis- and 
serve, on analogy of F. desservir . 
disservice, n., ill service. — Formed fr. dis- and 
service, on analogy of F. desservice. 
dissever, tr. v., to sever, separate. — AF. dese- 
verer , corresponding to OF. dessevrer, des seve- 
rer, fr. des- (fr. L. dis-) and severer, ‘to separ- 
ate'. See dis- and sever. 

disseverance, n. — OF. dessevrance, fr. dessevrer. 

See dissever and -ance and cp. severance, 
dissidence, n., dissent. — L. dissident ia, ‘diver- 
sity, contrariety’, fr. dissidens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of dissidere . See next word and -ce. 
dissident, adj., dissenting; n., a dissenter. — L. 
dissidens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of dissidere , ‘to 
sit apart, be remote from, be divided, be at 
variance, be unlike’, fr. dis- and sedere, ‘to sit’. 
See sedentary. For the change of Latin e (in 
sedere ) to i (in dis-sidere) see abstinent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

dissilient, adj., bursting open (bot.) — L. dissi- 
liens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of dissilire , ‘to leap 
asunder, burst asunder’, fr. dis- and safire, ‘to 
leap’. See salient and cp. resilient, transilient. 
For the change of Latin a (in salire) to 1 (in dis- 



silire) see abigeat and cp. words there referred 
to. 

dissimilar, adj. — Formed fr. dis- and similar, 
on analogy of F. dissimilaire. 

Derivatives: dissimilar-ity , n., dissimilar-ly, adv. 
dissimilate, tr. v. — Formed with verbal suff. 
-ate fr. L. dissimilis , ‘unlike, different’, on ana- 
logy of assimilate. See dis- and similar. 
Derivatives : dissimilat-ion, n., dissimilat-ive, adj. 
dissimilitude, n. — L. dissimilitude), ‘un likeness’, 
fr. dissimilis , ‘unlike’, fr. dis- and similis, ‘like’. 
See similar and -tude and cp. prec. word, 
dissimulate, tr. v., to conceal, dissemble. — L. 
dissimulatus, pp. of dissimulare, ‘to disguise, 
hide, conceal, keep secret’, lit. ‘to pretend that 
a thing is not such as it really is’, fr. dis- and 
simulare , ‘to imitate, assume, pretend’. See 
simulate and cp. dissemble, 
dissimulation, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. dissimula- 
tionem, acc. of dissimulatio , ‘a concealing, dis- 
guising, dissimulation’, fr. dissimulatus, pp. of 
dissimulare. See prec. word and -ion. 
dissipate, tr. v., 1) to scatter; 2) to squander; intr. 
v., 1) to disappear; 2) to engage in frivolous 
pleasures. — L. dissipatus, pp. of dissipare, ‘to 
scatter, disperse; to destroy; to squander’, fr. 
dis- and -sipare, -supdre , ‘to throw’, fr. I.-E. 
base *sup~, *swep - , ‘to throw, swing, shake’, 
whence also Lith. supu (supau), supti , ‘to swing, 
rock’, OSlav. supg, suti, ‘to strew’, and its iter- 
ative sypati, ‘to shale’, ra-sypati, ‘to scatter’, 
svepiti s$, ‘to be shaken about, be tossed, 
agitated’. For the ending see verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives : dissipat-ed, adj., dissipat-ed-ly, adv,, 
dissipat-ed-ness , n., dissipat-er, n., dissipation 
(q.v.), dissipat-ive, adj., dissipator (q.v.) 
dissipation, n. — L. dissipatio , gen. -onis, ‘dis- 
persion, destruction’, fr. dissipatus, pp. of dissi- 
pare. See prec. word and -ion. 
dissipator, n. — L. dissipator, ‘a disperser, des- 
troyer’, fr. dissipatus, pp. of dissipare. See dissi- 
pate and agential suff. -or. 
disso-, before a vowel diss-, combining form 
meaning ‘double’. — Gk. S1000-, Siaa-, fr. 81a- 
<76 c, corresponding to Att. ‘double’, 

which stand for *8tx - l<k> ant * are rel, to 
‘in two, asunder’, St<;, ‘twice’. See di-, ‘two’, and 
cp. dicho- and the first element in dittography. 
dissociable, adj. — L. disso cidbil is, ‘separating, 
dividing, incompatible’, fr. dissociare . See dis- 
sociate and -able. 

Derivatives: dissociabil-ity, n., dissociable- 

ness , n. 

dissocial, adj., unsocial. — Formed fr. dis- and 
social. 

dissociate, tr. v.» to separate. — L. dissocidtus , 
pp. of dissociare, ‘to disjoin, disunite, to set at 
variance’, fr. dis- and sociare , ‘to associate, 
unite’, fr. socius , ‘companion’. See dis- and so- 
ciable and cp. disassociate. 

Derivatives: dissociation (q.v.), dissociat-ive, adj. 
dissociation, n. — L. dissocial id , gen. -onis, ‘sep- 
aration’, fr. dissocidtus, pp. of dissociare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

dissogeny, n., reproduction in two different pe- 
riods of maturity in the same individual ( zool .) 
— Lit. ‘double reproduction’. See disso- and 
-geny. 

dissoluble, adj. — L. dissolubilis , ‘that \vhid can 
be dissolved’, from the stem of dissolvere. See 
dissolve and cp. soluble. 

Derivatives: dissolubil-ity, n., dissolub/e-ness, n. 
dissolute, adj. — L. dissolutus , pp. of dissolvere. 
See dissolve. 

Derivatives: dissolute-ly , adv., dissolute-ness, n. 
dissolution, n. — L. dissolutio , gen. -onis, ‘a dis- 
solving, destroying, interruption, dissolution’, 
fr. dissolutus, pp. of dissolvere. See dissolve and 
-tion. 

Derivative: dissolution-al, adj. 
dissolvable, adj. — Formed fr. dissolve with suff. 
-able. Cp. dissoluble. 

Derivatives: dissolvabil-ity , n., dissolvable-ness, 
n. 

dissolve, tr. and intr. v. — L. dissolvere (pp. dis- 
solutus), ‘to loosen, disunite, dissolve, separate, 
abolish, destroy’, fr. dis- and solvere , ‘to loosen. 



untie, dissolve’. See solve and cp. absolve, re- 
solve. 

Derivatives: dissolv-er, n., dissolv-ing, adj. 
dissolvent, adj. and'n. — L. dissolvens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of dissolvere. See prec. word and -ent. 
dissonance, n. — F., fr. Late L. dissonantia , ‘dis- 
sonance’, fr. L. dissonans, gen. -antis, pres. part, 
of dissonare . See dissonant and -ce and cp. so- 
nance and words there referred to. 
dissonant, adj. — F., fr. L. dissonantem, acc. of 
dissonans, pres. part, of dissonare , ‘to disagree in 
sound; to disagree, differ’, fr. dis- and sonare , 
‘to sound’. See sonant and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: dissonant-ly, adv. 
dissuade, tr. v. — L. dissuadere, ‘to advise against, 
oppose by argument, dissuade’, fr. dis- and 
suadere, ‘to advise, recommend, persuade’. See 
suasion and cp. assuage, persuade, 
dissuasion, n. — L. dissuasion gen. -onis, ‘an ad- 
vice to the contrary’, fr, dissuasus, pp. of dis- 
suade re. See prec. word and -ion. 
dissuasive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
dissuasus, pp. of dissuadere. See dissuade. 
Derivatives: dissuasive-Iy, adv., dissuasive- 

ness, n. 

dissyllabic, adj., having two syllables. — F. dis- 
syllabique , formed with suff. -que fr. L. disyl- 
labus, ‘dissyllabic’, fr. Gk. 8wxuXXa[}o<;, fr. Si- 
(see di-, ‘two’), and auXXapv), ‘syllable’. See syl- 
lable and cp. syllabic. Cp. also disyllabic, which 
is the etymologically correct spelling. 
Derivative: dissyllhbic-al-ly, adv. 
dissyllable, n., a word consisting of two syl- 
lables. — Formed fr. di-, ‘two’, and syllable. 
See prec. word, 

dissymmetric, dissymmetrical, adj,, 1) asymme- 
trical ; 2) symmetrical in opposite directions. — 
Formed fr. dis- and symmetric, resp. symmetrical, 
dissymmetry, n., 1) absence of symmetry, asymme- 
try; 2) symmetry in opposite directions. — 
Formed fr. dis- and symmetry, 
distaff, n. — ME. distaf, dysestaf , fr. OE. distxf, 
a compound lit. meaning ‘a bedizened staff.’ 
The first element of this compound is rel. to 
MLG. dise, LG. diesse , ‘a bunch of flax on a 
distaff’, and to E. dizen, bedizen. The second 
element is identical with OE. stxf ‘staff’. See 
staff. 

distain, tr. v. — ME. disteinen, fr. OF. disteindre 
(F. detelndre), ‘to take the color out of’, fr. VL. 
*distingere, fr. dis- and L. tingere, ‘to dye’. Cp. 
It. stingere, Sp. destenir , and see tinge. Cp. also 
stain, which is a doublet of distain. 
distal, adj., remote from the center of the body 
(anat.) — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. di- 
stare, ‘to stand apart’, on analogy of words like 
central, proximal , etc. See distant. 

Derivative: distal-ly, adv. 
distance, n. — F., fr. L. distantia, ‘distance, re- 
moteness’, fr. distans, gen. -antis. See distant 
and -ce. 

Derivative: distance, tr. v. 
distant, adj. — F., fr. L. distantem , acc. of distans, 
pres. part, of distare , ‘to stand apart, be remote, 
separate or distant’, fr. di- ‘apart’, and stare, 
‘to stand’. See state and -ant and cp. distal, 
equidistant 

Derivatives: distant-ly , adv., distant-ness, n. 
distemper, tr. v., to disturb. — OF. destemprer, 
‘to put out of order’, fr. ML. distemperare , of 
s.m., fr. dis- (in the privative sense of this pre- 
fix), and L. temperare, ‘to mingle in due pro- 
portion, combine properly, moderate, regulate’, 
fr. tempos , gen. temporis, ‘time’. See temper and 
cp. distemper, ‘to coat with distemper’. 
Derivative: distemper , n., disorder, 
distemper, tr. v., to coat with distemper (paint- 
ing). — OF. destemprer, later, with metathesis, 
destremper r ‘to mix’ (whence F. detremper, ‘to 
dilute, dissolve, moisten, weaken, soften’), fr. 
ML. distemperare, ‘to mingle in exact proport- 
ion’, fr. dis- (in the sense ‘completely’) and L. 
temperare. See distemper, ‘to disturb’, and cp. 
tempera. Cp. also distemper, ‘to disturb’. 
Derivatives: distemper, a method of painting, 
tempera, distemper-er, n. 
distend, tr. v., to expand. — L. distendere, ‘to 
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stretch out, swell out, extend’, fr. dis- and ten- 
der e, ‘to stretch’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain 
direction’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: distertd-er, n. 
distensible, adj. — Formed with suff. -ible fr. 
Late L. distensus , a collateral form of L. dis- 
tentus, pp. of distendere. See prec. word. 
Derivative: destensibil-ity, n. 
distension, n., the same as distention. — Late L. 
distinsio, gen. -on is, fr. distensus, collateral form 
of L. dis tent us, pp. of distendere. See distention 
and cp. distensible. 

distention, n., expansion. — L. distentidy gen. 
-dniSy ‘a stretching out’, fr. distentus y pp. of dis- 
tendere. See distend and -ion and cp. distension, 
disthene, n., cyanite {mineral.) — F. disthine , lit. 
‘having two forces’, fr. Gk. 81- (see di-, ‘two’) 
and a#ivo<;, ‘strength’ (see sthenia) ; so called in 
allusion to its different electrical properties in 
two different directions. 

distich, n., a group of two lines {pros.) — L. di- 
stichon, fr. Gk, Slcraxov, neut. of $£<mxo<;, ‘of 
two rows, two-ranked’, fr. 81- (see di-, ‘two’) 
and otIxoc, ‘order, row, line, rank; verse’, 
which is rel. to or e£x stv > ‘ t0 S°> rnarch in order’. 
See acrostic and cp. words there referred to. 
Distichlis, n., a genus of grasses, the spike grass 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. SCotixo?, ‘of two 
rows, two-ranked’. See prec. word, 
distichous, adj., arranged in two rows {bot.) — L. 
distichusy fr. Gk. S£cttixo?, ‘of two rows’. See 
distich. For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -05, 
L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivative : distichous-ly, adv. 
distill, distil, tr. and intr. v. — OF. (= F.) dis- 
tiller, fr. L. destillare , later distilldre, ‘to drip, 
trickle down, distill’, fr. de-, resp. di-, ‘apart’ 
and stillare , ‘to drop, trickle’, fr. stilla , ‘drop’. 
See still, ‘to distill’, and cp. still, ‘vessel’. Cp. 
also instill. 

Derivatives: distill-able , adj., distillate (q.v,), 
distillation (q.v.), distill-atory , adj., distill-ed 
adj., distill-er , n., distill-ery , n., dist ill- ing, n. 
distillate, n., a product of distillation. — L. destil- 
IdtuSy dist Hiatus, pp. of destillare, distillare, ‘to 
drip down’. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 
distillation, n. — F., fr. Late L. distilldtidnem , 
acc. of dist Mat id, fr. L. distMdtus, pp. of distil- 
lore. See distill and -ation. 
distinct, adj. — L. distinctus, ‘separate, distinct, 
decorated, adorned’, pp. of distinguere. See dis- 
tinguish and cp. contradistinct. Cp. also F. dis- 
tinct, which also derives fr. L. distinctus. 
Derivatives: distinct-ive, adj., distinct-ive-ly, 
adv., distinct-ive-ness, n., distinct-ly, adv., dis- 
tinct -ness, n. 

distinction, n. — F., fr. L. distinctionem, acc. of 
distinctio , ‘separation, division, distinction, dis- 
crimination’, fr. distinctus, pp. of distinguere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
distingu£, adj., having an air of distinction. — F., 
‘distinguished’, pp. of distinguer , fr. L. distin- 
guere. See distinguish. 

distinguish, tr. and intr. v. — Formed with verbal 
suff. -ish fr. L. distinguere , ‘to separate, distin- 
guish, discriminate ; to decorate, adorn; to mark 
by pauses, punctuate’ {gram.), fr. dis- and I.-E. 
base *steig~, ‘to prick, stick, pierce’, whence 
also L. instinguere , ‘to incite, impel’, instigare, 
‘to goad’. See stick, v., and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. The suff. -ish in the verb distinguish 
(as well as in extinguish , admonish, astonish) is 
due to the influence of the numerous verbs in 
which this suff. is the equivalent of OF. and 
F. -iss-, and ultimately goes back to the Latin 
inchoative suff. -iscere; see verbal suff. -ish. 
Derivatives: distinguish-able, adj., distinguish- 
able y, n., distinguish-able-ness , n., distinguish- 
able, adv., distinguish-ed, adj., distinguish-ed- 
ly, adv., distinguish-er, n., distinguish-ing, adj., 
distinguish-ing-ly, adv. 

distort, tr. v. — L. distortus , pp. of distorquere , 
‘to turn different ways, twist, distort’, fr. dis- 
and torquere , ‘to turn, twist, bend’. See torque 
and cp. contort, extort, retort. 

Derivatives: distort-ed, adj., distort-ed-ly , adv., 
distort-ed-ness, n., distort-er , n. 
distortion, n. — L. distorted, gen. -, onis , *a distort- 



ing, distortion’, fr. distortus , pp. of distorquere. 
See distort and -ion. 

Derivatives : distort ion-al, adj., distortionist (q.v.) 
distortionist, n., an acrobat who twists his body. 
— See distortion and -ist and cp. contortionist, 
distract, tr. v. — L. distract us, pp. of distrahere , 
‘to pull apart, separate by force, tear to pieces; 
to perplex, distract’, fr. dis- and trahere , ‘to 
draw, puli’. See tract, ‘region’, and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. distrait, distraught, 
strass, ‘refuse of silk’. 

Derivatives: distract-ed, adj., distract-ed-ly, 
adv., distract-er , n distract- ible, adj., distract- 
ibil-ity, n., distract-ing-ly , adv., distraction (q*v.), 
distract-ive , adj., distract-ive-ly , adv. 
distraction, n. — L. distractio, gen. -onis, ‘a pull- 
ing apart, separating’, fr. distractus, pp. of 
distrahere. See distract and -ion. 
distrain, intr. v., to levy a distress upon {law). — 
ME. distreinen , fr. OF. destraindre , fr. L. di- 
stringer e, ‘to draw asunder, stretch out; engage, 
detain’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and stringere , ‘to draw 
tight, to draw, bind or press together’. See 
stringent and cp. strain, v. Cp. also distress, 
district. 

Derivatives: distrain-ee, n., distrain-ment , n., 
distrain-or, n., distraint (q.v.) 
distraint, n., the act of distraining. — OF. des- 
trainte, prop. fern. pp. of destraindre. See prec. 
word. 

distrait, adj., absent-minded. — F., fr. L. dis- 
tractus, pp. of distrahere. See distract and cp. 
next word. 

distraught, adj., perplexed, bewildered.' — ME. 
distrauhte , altered fr. distract, fr. L. distractus. 
See prec. word. 

distress, n. — ME. destress , dis tr esse, fr. OF. de- 
strece, destrecce (F. detresse), fr. VL. * district ia, 
‘narrowness, distress’, fr. L. dist rictus, pp. of 
distringere. See distrain, and cp. district. Cp. also 
OProven?. destreissa, ‘distress’, which is of the 
same origin. 

Derivatives: distress-ful, adj., distress-ful-ly , 
adv., distress-ful ness, n. 

distress, tr. v. — OF. destresser , fr. VL. *distric- 
tiare, fr. *districtia, ‘distress’. See distress, n. 
Derivatives: distress-ed, adj., distress-ed-ly, adv. 
distress-ed-ness, n. 

distributable, adj. — Irregularly formed fr. L. 
distributus , pp. of distribuere. (The suff. -able 
should be added to the Latin present stem — 
and not to the past participle stem — of the 
respective verb.) See next word, 
distribute, tr. and intr. v. — L. distributus, pp. of 
distribuere, ‘to divide, distribute’, fr. dis- and 
tribuere , ‘to assign, allot, bestow, give, grant’. 
See tribute and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: distributable (q.v.)* distribut-ed, 
adj., distribut-ed-ly , adv., distribut-er, n., distri- 
bution (q.v.), distributive (q.v.) 
distribution, n. — F., fr. L. distributidnem , acc. of 
distribute, *a division, distribution’, fr. distri- 
butus , pp. of distribuere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

Derivative: distribution-al, adj. 
distributive, adj. — F. distributif (fern, distribu- 
tive), fr. Late L. distributive, ‘apportioning, 
distributive’, fr. L. distributus, pp. of distribuere. 
See distribute and -ive. 

Derivatives: distributive-ly , adv., distributive- 
ness, n. 

distributor, n. — L., fr. distributus , pp. of distri- 
buere. See distribute and agential suff. -or. 
district, n. — ML. districtus, prop. pp. of L. di- 
stringere, to draw asunder, stretch out ; to engage, 
detain’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and stringere, ‘to draw’. 
See distrain and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: district, tr. v. 
distrophy, n., defective nutrition {med.) — Med- 
ical L. distrophia , fr. dys- and Gk. Tpo<pY}, ‘nour- 
ishment’. See -trophy. 

distrust, n. — A hybrid coined fr. L. dis-, ‘apart’ 
(see dis-) and trust, a word of Scand. origin. 
The etymologically correct form is mistrust, in 
which both elements are Teutonic. 

Derivatives: distrust, tr. v., distrust-ful , adj., 
distrust-ful-ly, adv., distrust-ful-ness, n. 
disturb, tr. v. — ME. de star ben, destourben , fr. 



OF. de st or her, desturber, destourber, fr. L. dis- 
turbdre , ‘to drive asunder, separate by violence, 
disturb, frustrate’, fr. dis- and turbare , ‘to con- 
fuse, bewilder’, fr. turba, ‘uproar, confusion, 
crowd’. See turbid and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: disturbance (q.v.), disturb-er, n., 
disturb- ing-ly, adv. 

disturbance, n. — OF. destorbance , desturbance, 
fr. destorber, desturber. See prec. word and 
-ance. 

disulfate, also spelled disulphate, n., 1) a salt ol 
disulfuric acid; 2) a bisulfate ( chem .) — A hy- 
brid coined fr. Gk. St- (see di-, ‘two’) and L. 
sulpur , sulphur , sulfur. See sulfate, 
disulfide, also spelled disulphide, n., a compound 
in which two atoms of sulfur are united with 
another element or radical {chem.) — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. St-, (see di-, ‘two’) and L. sulpur , 
sulphur, sulfur. See di-, ‘two’, and sulfide, 
disuse, tr. v. — Formed on analogy of OF. des- 
user , fr. dis- and the verb use. Cp. misuse, v. 
disuse, n. — Formed fr. dis- and the noun use. 
Cp. misuse, n. 

disyllabic, adj. — The etymologically correct 
spelling for dissyllabic (q.v.) 
disyltable, n. — The etymologically correct spell- 
ing for dissyllable (q.v.) 

dital, n., a fingerkey by which, in a harp guitar, 
the pitch can be raised a semitone {music). — 
Formed with suff. -al fr. It. dito, ‘finger’, fr. L. 
digitus. See digit and cp. digital, 
ditch, n. — ME. dich, fr. OE. die, rel. to ON. 
diki, ‘dike, ditch’, OS., OFris., MLG, dik, MDu. 
dijCy Du. dijk, MHG. dich, G. Deich , ‘dike’, 
MHG. tich, G. Teich, ‘pond’ (F. digue, ‘dike, 
dam’, is a Dutch loan word). These words prob. 
meant orig. ‘something cut out’, and derive fr. 
I.-E. base *dheig-, ‘to cut out’, whence also L. 
figere, ‘to fix, fasten, drive in’, Lith. diegiu, 
diegti , Lett, diegt, ‘to prick, sting’, Lith. dygstu , 
dygti, Lett, digt, ‘to sprout, germ’, Lith. dygus, 
‘pointed’, dyglys, ‘thorn*, OPruss. deicktas, 
‘place’, orig. ‘point’ (for sense development cp. 
point ) See dike, which is a doublet of ditch. 
See also dig, finis, fix. 

Derivatives: ditch, tr. and intr. v., ditch-er , n., 
ditch-ing, n. 

ditheism, n., belief in the existence of two gods. 
— Formed fr. di-, ‘two’, and theism, 
dithionic, adj., pertaining to a compound that 
contains two atoms of sulfur {chem.) — Formed 
fr. di-, ‘two’, and Gk. &eiov, ‘sulfur’. See thio- 
and -ic and cp. thionic. 

dithyramb, n., r) in ancient Greece, a song in 
honor of Bacchus; 2) any wildly emotional 
song. — L. dithyrambus , fr. Gk. SlShipapfiai;, 
‘poem in honor of Bacchus’, a loan word of 
pre- Hellenic origin. Cp. triumph. Cp. also iamb. 
Derivative: dithyramb-ic , adj. 
ditriglyph, n., a space between two columns of 
the Doric style {archit.) — Formed fr. di-, ‘two’, 
and triglyph. 

ditrochee, n., a double trochee {pros.) — L. di- 
trochaeus, fr. Gk. $iTp6xaio<;, ‘a double tro- 
chee’, fr. St- (see di-, ‘double’) and Tpo/oao 5, 
‘trochee’. See trochee, 
dittamy, n. — The same as dittany (q.v.) 
dittander, n., 1) the Cretan dittany; 2) the Euro- 
pean pepperwort. — See next word, 
dittany, n., an aromatic plant {bot.) — ME. de- 
tane, detany , fr. OF. ditain, ditame , dictam{m)e 
(F .dictame), fr. L. dictamnum, fr. Gk. Slxta^vov, 
which derives perh. fr. Atxrrj, name of a 
mountain in Crete. Cp. Dictamnus, dittamy, 
dittander. 

ditto, n., the same (lit. the foresaid), — It., form 
used in Tuscany for literary It. detto, ‘that which 
has been said (before)’, pp. of dire , ‘to say’, fr. 
L. dicere , ‘to say’. See diction and cp. dictum, 
dittography, n., the unintentional repetition of a 
letter or letters in writing. — Compounded of 
Gk. 8 itt6s, Att. var. of Siaao?, ‘double, two- 
fold’, and -YP a< P^ 5 > fr- YP* 9 eLV » ‘ t0 write’. For 
the first element see disso- and cp. words there 
referred to, for the second see -graphy. 
Derivative: dittograph-ic, adj. 
dittology, n., a twofold reading or interpretation. 
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— Compounded of Gk. 8 itt6s, ‘double, two- 
fold’, and -Xoyiti, fr. -Xofot;, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See prec. word and -logy. 

ditty, n., a short song. — ME. dite, ditee , fr. OF. 
ditie, dite, fr. L. dictatum, ‘anything dictated’, 
prop. neut. pp. of dictdre, ‘to say often, pro- 
nounce repeatedly’, freq. of dicere (pp. dictus ), 
‘to say’. See diction and cp. dictate, dight. 
Derivative: ditty , tr. and intr. v. 
diuresis, n., excessive excretion of urine ( med .) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. *Stoup7]au;, ‘urination’, fr. 
Sioupeiv, ‘to pass urine’, fr. Sia, ‘through’, and 
oupeiv, ‘to make water’, fr. oupov, ‘urine’. See 
dia-, urine and -esis, and cp. next word, 
diuretic, adj., increasing, or tending to increase 
the secretion of urine. — Late L. dureticus , fr. 
Gk. SioupTfjTtxoq, ‘pertaining to urine’, fr. 
Sioupeuv, ‘to pass urine’. See prec. word and -ic. 
Derivatives: diuretic , n., a diuretic drug, diu- 
retic-al-ly, adv., diuretic-al-ness, n. 
diurnal, adj., daily. — L. diurndlis , ‘diurnal’, fr. 
diurnus, ‘daily’, which is formed fr. di-(es), ‘day’, 
with -urnus, an adj. suff. denoting time. This 
suffix is a contraction of orig, *ri-nos, which 
derives fr. Gk. -ptv6<;, a suff. of the same mean- 
ing. (Cp. e.g. Gk. xstp-epiv6^ = L. hibernus , 
‘wintry’.) See dies non and adj. suff. -a! and cp. 
next word. Cp. also journal, which is a doublet 
of diurnal . Cp. also journey, adjourn, sojourn. 
For the suff. cp. nocturnal , modern . 
Derivatives: diurnal-ly , adv., diurnal-ness , n. 
diuturnal, adj., of long duration. — - Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. diuturnus, ‘of long duration, 
lasting’ (on analogy of diurnus , ‘daily’), fr. diu, 
‘by day; a long time, a long while’, which is rel. 
to dies, ‘day’. See dies non. For the suff. see 
prec. word. 

diuturnity, n., long duration. — L. diuturnitas, fr. 
diuturnus. See prec. word and -ity. 
diva, n., a prima donna. — It., fr. L. diva , ‘a god- 
dess’, fern, of divus , ‘divine’. See divine, 
divagate, intr. v., to wander about. — L. diva - 
gatus, pp. of divagari , ‘to wander about’, fr. di-, 
‘apart’, and vagdri, ‘to wander, ramble’. See 
vagary and verbal suff. -ate. 
divagation, n., a wandering about. — L. diva- 
gat us, pp. of divagari. See prec. word and -ion. 
divalence, n., bivalence ( chem .) — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce. 
divalent, adj., bivalent (chem.) — A hybrid coined 
fr. Gk. 3 i-, ‘two, double’, and L. valens , gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of valere , ‘to have power’. See 
di-, ‘two’, and -valent. The correct form of the 
word is bivalent, in which both elements are of 
Latin origin. 

divan, n., i) in Oriental countries, a council of 
state; 2) a court of justice; 3) a large low sofa. 

— Turk, diwan , fr. Pers. diwan, ‘a royal court; 
a council of state’, whence on the one hand, ‘a 
convenient seat, couch’, and on the other ‘a 
register, an account book ; a collection of poems’ 
(whence also Arab, diwdn, It. divano , F. divan , 
etc.); rel. to Pers. debir , dibir, ‘writer’. Cp. de- 
wan, dewanee, diwan, douane, aduana. 

divaricate, intr. and tr. v., to branch, diverge. — 
L. divdricdtus, pp. of divaricare , ‘to stretch 
apart, spread asunder’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and vari- 
cdre , ‘to spread the legs apart, to straddle’, fr. 
varicus , ‘with bent feet, with feet spread apart, 
straddling’, fr. varus , ‘bent, knock-kneed’, fr. 
I.-E. base *wd-, ‘to bend, turn, twist’, whei.^e 
also L. varius , ‘different, changing, varying, 
various’. See various and verbal suff. -ate and 
cp. prevaricate. 

divaricate, adj., divergent. — L. divdricdtus, pp. 
of divaricare. See divaricate, v. 

Derivatives: divaricate-ly , adv., divaricate-ness , 
n., divaricat-ion , n., divaricat-or, n. 
dive, intr. v. — ME. diven, duven , fr. OE. dyfan, 
‘to immerse’, a weak transitive verb, causative 
of OE. dufan, a strong intransitive verb meaning 
‘to sink, plunge, dive’; rel. to ON. dyfa , ‘to dip’, 
and to E. dip, deep, dove (qq.v.) 

Derivatives: dive , n., div-er , n. 
diverge, intr. v., to move or be in different direct- 
ions. — ModL. divergere , ‘to go in different 
directions, to separate’, fr. di- and L. vergere , 



‘to bend, incline, turn’. See verge, ‘to bend’, 
and cp. converge. 

Derivatives: divergence , divergent (qq.v.), di- 
verging, adj., diverg-ing-ly , adv. 
divergence, divergency, n. — ModL. divergentia , 
fr. diver gens, gen. -entis. See next word and -ce 
resp. -cy. 

divergent, adj. — ModL. divergens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of divergere. See diverge and -ent and 
cp. F. divergent. 

Derivative: divergent-ly , adv. 
divers, adj. — ME. divers , diverse, fr. OF (== F.) 
divers, fr. L. diversus, ‘different, opposite, con- 
trary, various’, pp. of divert ere, ‘to turn or go 
in different ways’. See divert, 
diverse, adj. — A var. of prec. word. 
Derivatives: diver se-ly, adv., diverse-ness, n. 
diversification, n. — See diversify and -ation. 
diversiform, adj,, differing in form. — Formed 
fr. L. diversus, ‘different’, and forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See diverse and form, n. 
diversify, tr. v., to give variety to. — F. di versifier, 
lit. ‘to make diverse’, fr. ML. diver sificare, 
which was formed fr. L. diversus, ‘different’ and 
-ficdre, fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. See diverse 
and -fy. 

Derivatives: diversifi-ed, adj., diversifi-er , n. 
diversion, n. — ML. diversio, gen. -onis, fr. L. 
diversus, pp. of diver tere. See divert and -ion. 
Derivative: diversion-al, adj. 
diversity, n. — OF. diver site (F. diversite ), fr. L, 
diversitatem, acc. of diver si tas, ‘difference, con- 
trariety, contradiction’, fr. diversus, ‘different’. 
See diverse and -ity. 

divert, tr. v. — ME. diverten , fr. OF. (— F.) di- 
ver tir, fr. L. diver tere, ‘to turn or go in different 
ways, part, separate’, fr. di-, ‘apart’, and vertere , 
‘to turn’. See version and cp. divorce. 
Derivatives: diverting, adj., diver t-ing-ly, adv., 
diver t-ing-ness, n. 

diverticulum, n., a blind process of the intestinal 
canal (anat.) — L. diverticulum, diverticulum , 
‘byroad, bypass’, fr. de vertere, diver tere, ‘to turn 
away, turn aside (something)’, fr. de-, resp. di-, 
‘apart’, and vertere, ‘to turn’. See divert. 
Derivatives : diver ticul-ar, divert icul-ate, di- 
verticul-ated, adjs. 

Dives, n., the rich man in the parable Luke 
16:19-31. — L. dives, ‘rich’, rel. to divus, ‘di- 
vine’. Dives orig. meant ‘favored by the gods’. 
For sense development cp. OSlav. bogatu, 
‘rich’, fr. bogu, ‘god’. See divine and cp. Dis. 
divest, tr. v., to deprive. — Fr. earlier devest , fr. 
OF. desvestir (F. devetir), fr. ML. disvestire, di- 
vestire, fr. dis-, and L. vest ire, ‘to clothe’, fr. 
vestis, ‘garment’. See vest and cp. devest, invest. 
Derivatives: divestiture (q.v.), divest-ment , n. 
divestiture, n. — Formed fr. divest on analogy of 
investiture. 

divide, tr. and intr. v. — ME. deviden , div'tden, 
fr. L. dividere, ‘to force apart, separate, divide’, 
fr. di-, ‘apart’, and I.-E. base *widh ‘to separ- 
ate’, whence also L. vidua , Goth, widuwo, OE. 
widewe, ‘widow’. See widow and cp. divisi, di- 
vision; device, devise, individual. I.-E. base *widh- 
is probably compounded of base *wi-, ‘apart, 
asunder’, and base *dhe~, ‘to place ? . Accordingly 
base *widh- , lit. means ‘to place apart’. See 
with and do, v. 

Derivatives: divide, n., divid-ed, adj., divid-ed- 
ly, adv., divid-ed-ness , n., dividend (q.v.), divid- 
er, n., dividing-ly, adv. 

dividend, n. — F. dividende, fr. L. divide ndum , 
‘that which is to be divided’, neut. of dividendus, 
gerundive of dividere, ‘to divide’. See divide. For 
other Latin gerundives used in English cp. 
agenda and words there referred to. 
divi-divi, n., a small tree of S. America and W.* 
India (Caesalpinia coridria). — Sp. dividivi, from 
native name. 

dividual, adj., separate, divisible. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. dividuus, ‘separate, divisible’, 
fr. dividere, ‘to divide’. See divide and cp. in- 
dividual. 

Derivative : dividual-ly, adv. 
divination, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. divinationem, 
acc. of divinatio , ‘the power of foreseeing, divi- 
nation, prediction’, f r . divinatus, pp. of divinare. 



See divine, v., and -ation. 
divine, adj. — ME. devine, divine', fr. OF. dev in, 
fr. L. divinus, ‘pertaining to a deity’ (whence 
also It., Sp. divino. Proven^, dev in. Port, adi- 
vinho), fr. OL. deivinus, fr. deivos (whence L. 
deus ), ‘a god’. See deity. 

Derivatives: divine , n. (q.v.), divine-ly, adv., 
divine-ness, n. 

divine, n. — OF. (— F.) devin, soothsayer*, fr. 
VL. *devinus, dissimulated fr. L. divinus , ‘di- 
vine’. See divine, adj. 

divine, tr. and intr. v. — ME. divinen , devinen, 
fr. OF. F.) deviner, fr. VL. *devinare , dis- 
similated fr. VL. divinare, ‘to foresee, foretell, 
divine’, lit. ‘to be inspired by a god’, fr. L. divinus, 
‘divine’. Cp. OProveng. devinar, endevinar, It. 
indovinare, Sp. adivinar, ‘to foretell, divine, 
guess’, and see divine, adj. 

Derivatives: diviner (q.v.), divin-ing, n. 
diviner, n. — ME. devinour, fr. OF. devineor, fr. 
L. divinatorem , acc. of divinator, ‘soothsayer, 
diviner’, fr. divinatus , pp. of divinare. See divine, 
v., and agential suff. -or. 
divinity, n. — OF. devinite (F. divinite), fr. VL. 
*devinitatem, acc. of *devinitds, formed with 
vowel dissimilation fr. L. divinitds, ‘godhead, 
divinity’, fr. divinus. See divine, adj., and -ity 
and cp. deity. 

divinize, tr. v., to deify. — F. diviniser, fr. L. 
divinus, ‘divine’. See divine, a$., and -ize. 
Derivative : diviniz-ation, n. 
divisi, adj., a direction for the players to divide 
themselves into two groups (music). — It., pi. 
of diviso , ‘divided’, fr. L. divisus, pp. of dividere. 
See divide. 

divisible, adj. — Late L. divisibilis , fr. L. divisus, 
pp. of dividere. See divide and -ible. 
Derivatives: divisibil-ity, n., divisible, n., divis- 
ible-ness , n., divisibl-y, adv. 
division, n. — ME. devisioun, divisioun, fr. OF. 
devisiun, division (F. division ), fr. L. divisionem, 
acc. of divisio, ‘a division, separation’, fr. dm- 
sus , pp. of dividere. See divide and -ion. 
Derivatives: division-al, adj., division-al-ly, adv., 
division-ary, adj. 

divisive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ivfe fr. L. 
divisus, pp. of dividere. See divide. 

Derivatives: divisi ve-ly, adv., divisive-ness, n. 
divisor, n. — L. divisor, ‘divider’, fr. divisus, pp, 
of dividere. See divide and agential suff. -or. 
divorce, n. — ME., fr. F. divorce, fr. L. divortium, 
‘a separation, dissolution of marriage, divorce’, 
fr. divortere, divertere , ‘to turn different ways*. 
See divert. 

divorce, tr. v. — F. divorcer , fr. divorce. See di- 
vorce, n. 

Derivatives: divorce-able, adj., divorc-ee, n., 
divorce-ment, n., divorc-er, n., divorc-ive, adj. 
divot, n., a piece of turf cut out with the club 
in making a stroke, — Of uncertain origin, 
divulgate, tr. v., to make public. — L. dhulgatus, 
pp. of divulgdre. See divulge and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

divulgation, n. — Late L. divulgatio, gen. - onis , 
‘a publishing’, fr. L. divulgdtus, pp. of divulgdre. 
See next word and -ation. 
divulge, tr. v., to make known ; to disclose. — L. 
divulgdre , ‘to spread among the people, publish, 
make known’, formed fr. di-, ‘apart, asunder’, 
and vulgdre, ‘to make known, spread abroad’, 
fr. vulgus, ‘the great mass, the multitude, 
people’. See vulgus. 

Derivatives: divulge-ment, n., divulg-ence, n., 
divulg-er , n. 

diwan, n. — A var. of dewan. 
diwani, n. — A var. of dewanee. 
dixie, also dixy, n., a kind of mess tin (slang). — 
Hind, degchi, ‘a small kettle’, fr. Pers. degcha, 
dimin. of deg , ‘pot’, which is rel. to Pahiavi dig, 
‘pot’. Arm. diz, ‘heap’, and to OI. d&hmi, I 
smear, anoint’, fr. I.-E. base *dheigh-, *dhoigh-, 
*dhigh-, ‘to form out of clay, to knead, form’. 
See dough and cp. next word, 
dizdar, disdar, n., the warden of a castle. — Pers. 
dizdar , ‘holder of a castle’, fr. diz, ‘castle’, and 
-dar, ‘holder, possessor’. The first element is 
rel. to OPers. dida, ‘castle’, Avestic daeza , 
‘wall’, Arm. dez, ‘heap’; see prec. word and cp. 
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the second element in paradise. For the second 
element see aumildar and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

dizen, tr. v., i) to put flax on a distaff ( obsol .); 
2 ) to bedizen. — ME. disen , fr. MLG. dise, ‘a 
bunch of flax on a distaff’. See distaff and cp. 
bedizen. 

dizzy, adj. — ME. dusi, disi , fr. OE. dysig, ‘fool- 
ish’, rel. to LG. diisig, ‘dizzy’, dusel , ‘dizziness’, 
Du. duizelen, ‘to be dizzy’, duizelig , ‘dizzy’, 
OHG. duslg, tusig, MHG. dusec, ‘foolish’, 
MLG. dore, MDu. dor , MHG. tore, ‘fool, deaf 
person’, G. Tor , ‘fool’, OE. dw&s, MLG. dwas, 
Du. dwaas, ‘foolish’. All these words prob. de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *dhewSs *dhwSs-, ‘to breathe, 
smoke’, whence also L .furere, ‘to rage, be mad’. 
See fury and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also doze. 

Derivatives: dizzy, tr. v., dizzi-ly , adv., dizzi- 
ness , n. 

dp, tr., intr. and auxil. v. — ME. don, fr. OE. don , 
rel, to OS. duan , OFris. dud, ODu .duon, Du. doen, 
OHG., MHG. tuon, G. tun, ‘to do’, fr. WTeut. 
base *db-, 1 to do’, orig. ‘to put, place’, correspond- 
ing to I.-E. base *dko~, *dhe~, *d¥~, ‘to put, 
place; to do, make’, whence also OI. dadhdti , 
‘puts, places’, dhitih , ‘the act of placing’, dha- 
tar-, ‘creator’, dhdtar-, ‘founder, originator’, 
Toch. A td tas -, tds-, B tes ‘to place’, Hitt. 
dai -, te-, ‘to place’, tehhi, ‘I place’, Arm. dnem, 
‘I place’, aor. ed , ‘he placed’, Gk. ti#evoci, ‘to 
put, place, set’, ‘a placing, setting’, S-fyaj, 
‘case in which to put something’, ftepa, ‘that 
which is placed’, ‘right, decree’, 

‘law, rule, precept’, lit. ‘that which is laid down’, 
•Sirjficav, 'frwpof;, ‘heap’, ^spE-^Xa (pi.), Homeric 
&ep,etXta (pi.), ‘foundation’, L.facere , ‘to make, 
do’, - dere in ab-dere, ‘to hide, conceal’, con-dere, 
‘to found, establish’, per-dere, ‘to lose, throw 
away, ruin’, OSlav. dejg, deti, ‘to place, lay’, 
Lith. deti , Lett, det , ‘to place, put’, OSlav. 
o-d&nu, ‘clothed, dressed’, Gael, dede, ‘placed’. 
Cp. ado, deed, deem, doff, -dom, don, v., doom, 
dout, dup. Cp. also theme and words there 
referred to. Cp. also fact and words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also abdomen, abscond, condiment, 
Consus, dagoba, dam, ‘an earthbank’, family, 
fetiat, hoard, perdition, recondite, sacerdotal, 
samadh, samadhi, sconce, ‘a metal bracket’, 
stridhana. Cp. also the second element in creed 
and in jubilate, and the third element in divide 
and in Ormazd. 

Derivatives: do, n., do-able , adj., do-er, n., do- 
ing , n. 

do, n., a syllable used in solmization to denote 
the first tone of the diatonic scale ( mus .). 
doab, n., a track of land between two rivers in 
India. — Pers.-Hind. doab , lit. ‘two waters’, fr. 
do, ‘two’, and ab, ‘water’. The first element is 
rel. to OI. dvdu, dvri, Avestic dva, ‘two’; see 
two. The second element is rel. to OI. dpafy, 
apdh , Avestic ap-, ‘water’; see amnic. 
doat, v. — See dote. 

dobbin, n., name for a farm horse. — Fr, PN. 
Dobbin, dimin. of Dob, a variant of Rob, which 
is a dimin. of Robert (q.v.) 
doblon, n., an obsolete Spanish gold coin. — Sp. 
doblon. See doubloon. 

dobra, n., any of several former Portuguese coins. 
— Port, dobra, lit. ‘double’, fr. dobrar, ‘to 
double’, fr. L. duplare, ‘to double’ (see dou- 
ble, v.); so called because it was orig. the double 
of the johannes . 

dobson, n., the hellgrammite. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

docent, adj., teaching. — L. docens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of docere, ‘to teach’. See docile and -ent. 
docent, n., i ) short for privatdocent ; 2 ) lecturer 
• in general. — See prec. word and cp. privat- 
docent. 

Docetae, n. pi., a heretical sect ( Ecc/es . hist.) — 
Eccles. L., fr. Gk. Aox^rat. See next word. 
Docetism, n., heresy of the Docetae, who held 
that the body of Jesus was a phantom ( Eccles . 
hist.) — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Eccles. L. 
Docetae, fr. Gk. Aoxtjtou, lit. ‘believers’, fr. 
Soxeiv, ‘to seem, have the appearance of, think, 
believe’, whence 8o£ac (for 86x-aa), ‘opinion. 



glory’, 8oYp.a, ‘that which one thinks true, 
opinion, decree’. See dogma, 
doch-an-doris, n., a stirrup cup. Gael, deoch - 
an-doruis, lit. ‘drink of the door’, fr. deoch , 
‘drink’, an, ‘the’, doruis , gen. of dorus, ‘door’. 
Gael, dorus derives fr. OCelt. *dvorestu -, which 
is cogn. with Gk. *>upa, L. fores (pi.), ‘door’, 
OE. dor, ‘door, gate’. See door, 
dochmiac, adj., pertaining to the dochmius. — 
Gk. 8oxp.iaxo<;, fr. 8 ox{aio<;. See next word. 
Derivative: dochmiac-al, adj. 
dochmius, n., a foot of five syllables (pros.) — 
L., fr. Gk. 86 x(j.lo<;, lit. ‘across, aslant’, fr. 
8oxp.6<; (prob. assimilated fr. *8ax|J.o<;), ‘slant- 
wise, sideways’; cogn. with OI. jihmah, ‘slant- 
ing, slantwise’, which prob. stands for zizhmd-, 
a form assimilated fr, orig. *dizhma 
docile, adj. — F., fr. L. dociiis, ‘easily taught, 
docile’, fr. docere , ‘to teach, inform’, orig. ‘to 
cause somebody to receive something’, fr. I.-E. 
base *dek-, *dok-, ‘to take, receive, accept; ac- 
ceptable, becoming, good’, whence also L. 
decere , ‘to be seemly or fitting’. See decent and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. docent. For 
the ending see suff. -ile. 

Derivative : docile -ly, adv. 
docility, n. — F. dociliie, fr. L. docilitdtem , acc. 

of dociUtds, fr. dociiis. See prec. word and -ity. 
docimasy, n., a judicial inquiry into the character 
of aspirants for office or citizenship (Greek an - 
tiq .) — Gk. SoxLfiacria, ‘assay, proving, exam- 
ination’, from the stem of Soxiptx^eiv, ‘to assay, 
prove, test’, fr. 8oxi|j.o^, ‘assayed, proved, gen- 
uine’, prop, ‘accepted’, in gradational relation- 
ship to ScxEattxL, ‘to take, accept, to receive 
hospitably’, and cogn. with L. decere, ‘to be 
seemly or fitting’. See decent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

docimology, n., a treatise on the art of assaying 
metals, etc. — Compounded of Gk. Soxl^t], ‘a 
test’ (fr. Soxtfxoe, ‘assayed, proved, genuine’), 
and -Xoyiot, fr. -Xoyoq, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See prec. word and -logy, 
dock, n., enclosure for the repairing and loading 
of ships. — MLG. and MDu. docke (whence 
Du., Norw. dok, G. Dock). Prob. borrowed fr. 
Late I.. *ductia, ‘aqueduct’, fr. L. ducere, ‘to lead, 
conduct’. See duct and cp. douche, conduit. 
Derivative: dock, tr. v., to bring (a ship) into 
a dock, dock-age , n., dock-er , n., dockize (q.v.) 
dock, n., place for prisoner at his trial in a crim- 
inal court. — Elem. dok, docke, ‘cage’, 
dock, n., the common name of various species 
of the genus Rumex. — OE. docce, rel. to MDu. 
docke-blaederen , G. D o eke nb latter, ‘dock (the 
plant)’, and to E. dock, ‘fleshy part of a tail’ 
(q.v.) Cp. the second element in burdock, 
hardock. 

dock, n., solid, fleshy part of an animal’s tail. — 
From an imitative, expressive base, appearing 
also in ON. dokkr , ‘tail’, dokka , ‘bundle; girl’, 
Fris. dok, ‘bundle, knot’, MLG. docker, Swed. 
docka, Dan. dukke , ‘doll’, OHG. tocka, toccha , 
MHG. tocke, of s.m., G. Docke, ‘small column, 
bundle, skein, doll, smart girl’. Cp. dock, the 
plant. 

dock, tr. v., to cut off*, curtail. — Fr. prec. word, 
docket, n., a memorandum. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivative: docket, tr. v. 
dockize, tr. v., to build docks (in a river or in a 
harbor). — A hybrid coined fr. dock, ‘enclosure 
for ships’, and -ize, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Docoglossa, n., a suborder of marine gastropods, 
the limpets (zoo/.) — ModL., compounded of 
Gk. Soxos, ‘beam’, and y Xwoaa, ‘tongue’; so 
called in allusion to the beamlike teeth, ap- 
pearing on the lingual ribbon. The first element 
is rel. to Gk. 8£xe<r$ai, Att. 8^x ea ^ al » to 
take, receive’, fr. I.-E. base *defc~, *dofc -, ‘to 
take, receive, accept; acceptable, becoming, 
good’, whence also L. decere, ‘to be seemly or 
fitting’ ; see decent and cp. words there referred 
to. For the second element see gloss, inter- 
pretation’. 

doctor, n. — L. doctor, ‘teacher, instructor’, fr. 
doctus, pp. of docere, ‘to teach’. See docile and 



agential suff. -or and cp. doctrine, document. 
Derivatives: doctor , tr. and intr. v., doctor-al , 
adj., doctorate (q.v.), doctor-ess , n., doctor-ial, 
adj., doctor-ly , adj. 

doctorate, n. — ML. doctoratus, fr. L. doctor. 
See doctor and subst. suff. -ate. 
doctrinaire, n., an impractical person; adj., im- 
practical. — F., orig. ‘adherent of doctrines’, 
formed fr. doctrine with suff. -aire. See doctrine 
and adj. suff. -ary. 

doctrine, n. — F., fr. L. doctrina, ‘teaching, in- 
struction’, fr. doctor, ‘teacher’. See doctor and 
subst. suff. -ine (representing L. -ina). Cp. in- 
doctrinate. 

Derivatives: doctrinaire (q.v.), doctrin-al, adj., 
doctrin-al-ly, adv., doctrin-ar-ian, adj., doctrin- 
ar-ian-ism , n., doctrin-ar-ian-ist , n., doctrin-ary , 
adj., doctrin-ari-ly , adv., doctrinar-ity, n., doc- 
tr in-ism, n., doctrin-ist , n. 
document, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. documentum , 
‘lesson, example, pattern, proof’, fr. docere , ‘to 
teach’. See docile and -ment and cp. doctor, 
doctrine. 

Derivatives: document-al, adj., document-ary , 
adj., document-ari-ly, adv., documentation (q.v.) 
documentation, n. — Late L. documentatio , gen. 
-dnis, fr. L. documentum. See prec. word and 

-ation. 

dodder, n., any of the parasitic plants of the 
genus Cuscuta. — ME. doder, rel. to MLG. 
doder, dodder, ‘dodder’, OS. dodro, ‘yolk’, OE. 
dydring, Du. dooier, OHG. totoro, MHG. toter, 
tuter, G. Dotter, ‘yolk’, and prob. also to next 
word. The dodder was prob. named from the 
color of its flower clusters which resembles that 
of yolk. 

dodder, intr. v., to shake, quaver. — Rel. to dial. 
Norw. dudra, ‘to quaver’. Cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: dodder-er, n., dodder-y, adj. 
doddered, adj., having lost the branches through 
age or decay. — Prob. from dial, dod, ‘to poll’, 
fr. ME. dodden. 

dodeca-, before a vowel dodec-, pref. meaning 
‘twelve’. — Fr. Gk. SdiSexa, ‘twelve’, shortened 
fr. SucoSsxa, fr. <5uo, ‘two’, and &6coc, ‘ten’ ; cp. 
OI. dvddasd, Avestic dvadasa -, L. duodecim , 
Umbr. desenduf ‘twelve’. See dual and deca- 
and cp. duodecim-. 

dodecagon, n., a plane figure with twelve angles 
and twelve sides (geom.) — Gk. Sco&exaywvov, 
lit. ‘having twelve angles’, fr. SwSexa, ‘twelve’, 
and yoma, ‘comer, angle’. See dodeca- and 
-gon. 

dodecahedron, n., a solid figure with twelve faces 
(geom.) — Gk. SoiSexdieSpov, lit. ‘having twelve 
faces’, fr. SASexa, ‘twelve’, and e'Spot, ‘seat, 
chair, bench; side, face’. See dodeca- and 
-hedral. 

dodecasyllabic, adj., having twelve syllables. — 
See dodeca- and syllabic, 
dodecasyllabte, n., a word of twelve syllables. — 
See dodeca- and syllable. 

Dodecatheon, n., a genus of plants of the prim- 
rose family (bot.) — L. dodecatheon, ‘primrose’, 
fr. Gk. SoiSexa&eov, a name coined by Pliny fr. 
S<oSexa, ‘twelve’, and $e6^, ‘god’; see dodeca- 
and theo-. Dodecatheon prop, denotes the plant 
that is under the care of the twelve greater gods, 
dodge, intr. v., to move to and fro; tr. v., to 
elude. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: dodge , n., dodg-er, n., dodg-ery, n., 
dodg-y, adj., dodg-i-ly, adv., dodg-i-ness , n. 
dodo, n., an extinct large bird. — Port, doudo , 
lit., ‘stupid’. 

doe, n., female of the fallow deer. — ME. do, fr. OE. 
da (whence Dan. daa), prob. a Celtic loan word ; 
cp. Co. da, ‘fallow deer’, OIr. dam, ‘ox’, dam 
allaid , ‘stag’ (prop, ‘wild ox’), W. dafad, ‘sheep’, 
which are prob. cogn. with Gk. Sa|xaX7)<;, ‘young 
steer’, 8ap.aX^, SafiaXt?, ‘young cow, heifer’ (L. 
damma, dama , ‘fallow deer, buck, doe’, is prob. 
borrowed fr. Celtic); cp. Dama. These animal 
names are prob. connected with I.-E. base 
*doma~, ‘to tame’ and orig. denoted ‘tamed 
animals’; see tame, 

doff, tr. v. — Contracted fr. do and off. Cp. don, 
v. dout, dup. 

dog, n. — ME. dogge , fr. OE. doega, of uncertain 
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origin; F. dogue, Du. dog, Dan. dogge, Swed. 
dogg, ‘mastiff’, are E. loan words. Cp. doggerel. 
Derivatives: dog, tr. v., dogg-ed, adj,, dogg-ed- 
ly , adv., dogg-ed-ness, n., dogg-ery, n., dogg-y , 
adj., dogg-i-ly, adv., dogg-i-ness, n., dogg-ish, 
adj., dogg-ish-ly, adv., dogg-ish-ness, n. 
dogana, n., a customhouse in Italy. — It., fr. 
Arab, diwdn, fr. .Pers. diwdn, ‘register, office; 
council; customhouse; collection of books’. See 
divan and cp. aduana, douane. 
dogaressa, n., wife of the doge. — It., formed fr. 
doge with suff. -essa. See doge and -esse, 
dogate, n., the office of a doge. — F. dogat, fr. It. 
dogato, fr. L. ducat us, ‘military leadership, 
command’, fr. dux , gen. ducis, ‘leader’. See 
doge and subst. suff. -ate. 
dogbane, n,, also dog’s bane, a perennial plant. — 
So called because it was supposed to be poison- 
ous to dogs. 

dogherry, n. — Compounded of dog and berry, 
prop, ‘berry fit for dogs’. 

Dogberry, n., a blundering constable or official. 
— Fr. Dogberry, a self-satisfied, blundering con- 
stable in Shakepeare’s Much Ado About Nothing. 
Derivatives : Dogberry-dom, n., Dogberry-ism, n. 
doge, n., the chief magistrate of the republics of 
Venice and Genoa. — F., frTVenetian It. doge, 
fr. L. ducem, acc. of dux, ‘leader’ ; see duke. In 
literary Italian L. ducem became duce. Cp. 
dogaressa, dogate. 

dogger, n., a kind of fishing "boat. — ME. doggere, 
of uncertain origin. 

doggerel, n., bad poetry. — Prob. a derivative of 
dog, used contemptuously. Cp. dog rime, dog 
Latin. 

Derivative: doggerel, adj. 
dogma, n., a tenet. — L., fr. Gk. Soy^a, gen. 
86 ypaTO(;, ‘that which one thinks true, opinion, 
doctrine, decree’, fr. 8oxetv, ‘to seem, have the 
appearance of, think, believe’, whence also 
86 £a (for 86x-aa), ‘opinion, glory’, fr. I.-E. base 
*dek-, *dok -, ‘to take, receive, accept; accept- 
able, becoming, good’, whence also L. decere, 
‘to be seemly or fitting’. See decent and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
-nuu 

dogmatic, also dogmatical, adj., i) pertaining to a 
dogma; 2) opinionated. — Late L. dogmaticus, 
fr. Gk. Soy^ocxixo;, ‘pertaining to doctrines’, fr. 
Gk. 86 y|jwc, gen. Soy^aro;. See dogma and -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

Derivatives : dogmatic-al-ly, adv., dogmat-ics , n„ 
dogmatism , dogmatist , n., dogmatize (qq. v.) 
dogmatism, n., dogmatic assertion of opinion. — * 
F. dogmatisme , fr. ML. dogmatismus, fr. L. dog- 
ma, gen. - atis , fr. Gk. Soy^a, gen. -axo;. See 
dogma and -ism. 

dogmatist, n., a dogmatic person. — F. dogma- 
tiste, fr. ML. dogmatista, fr. Gk. SoYfxomcrrr];, 
from the stem of SoyfJwcxtCetv. See dogmatize 
and -ist. 

dogmatize, intr. v., to speak or write dogmatically ; 
tr.v., to express dogmatically. — F. dogma User , 
fr. ML. dogmatizdre, fr. Gk. SoYfJtax^etv, ‘to 
lay down an opinion’, fr. 86ypa, gen. 8<$Ypaxo<;. 
See dogma and -ize. 

Derivatives: dogmatiz-ation, n., dogmatiz-er, n. 
doily, also doiley, doyly, n., an ornamental nap- 
kin. — Named after Doily or Doyley , a London 
draper, who flourished in the early years of the 
1 8th cent. 

doit, n., a coin of trifling value. — MDu. duit, 
deyt , doyt (Du. duit), rel. to G. Deut, Dan. dejt, 
ON. pveit(i), ‘a coin of trifling value*. The orig. 
meaning of these words was ‘a piece cut off*. 
They are rel. to ON. pveita , ‘to hew*. See 
thwaite and cp. whittle. 

doited, adj., stupid (Scot.) — Of uncertain origin, 
dolabriform, adj., shaped like an axe (hot. and 
zool.) — Formed fr. L. doldbra, ‘mattock, 
pickax’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. The first ele- 
ment lit. means ‘an instrument for hewing’, and 
is formed fr. L. dolare, ‘to hew’ (with I.-E. in- 
strumental suff. *dhro-); see dole, grief’. For 
the second element see form, n. 
dolce, adj., sweetly ( musical direction). — It., fr. 
L. dulcis, ‘sweet’. See dulcet, 
dolce far niente, delightful idleness. — It., lit. 



‘sweet doing nothing’. For the first word see * 
dolce. It. fare, far, ‘to do’, derives fr. L. face re, 
whence also F. faire ; see fact. It. niente , ‘noth- 
ing’, comes fr. Late L. nec entem, lit. ‘not a 
being’, fr. L. nec , ‘neither, nor’, and entem , acc. 
of ens, ‘being’, pres. part, of esse, ‘to be’. See ens, 
entity. Cp. OProveng. nien, OF. neient, noient, 
nient (F. neant ), ‘nothing’, which also derive fr. 
Late L. nec entem. 

doldrums, n.pl., dullness. — Perh. rel. to dull, 
dole, n., a small portion. — ME. do l, fr. OE. dal, 
‘part, portion’, rel. to dxl, of s.m. See deal, 
‘part’. 

dole, usually dole out, tr. v., to deal out. — Fr. 
prec. word. 

dole, n., grief (archaic and poet.) — ME., fr. OF. 
do l, doel, deol (F. deuii), ‘sorrow, grief, mourn- 
ing’, fr. Late L. dolus, ‘sorrow (whence also It. 
duolo, OProveng. do l, ‘sorrow, grief’, Sp. duelo, 
‘sorrow, grief; mourning’), fr. L. dolere, ‘to 
suffer pain, grieve, be afflicted, deplore, lament’, 
fr. I.-E. base *del *dol-, ‘to split, cut, carve*, 
whence also OI. ddlati, splits, bursts’, daldyati , 
‘causes to burst*, dalam , ‘part, piece’, Arm. ted, 
‘impression, sign*, Gk. SatSaXo;, ‘cunningly 
made*, SaiSaXXew, ‘to work cunningly or skill- 
fully*, L. dblium, ‘a very large jar, vessel*, dolare, 
‘to hew with an ax’, Russ, dolja, ‘part’, Lith. dal is, 
‘part, destiny’, Lith. daliju , dalyti, Lett, dalit, 
‘to divide’, ON. tal, OE. talu, ‘number* (prop. 
‘incision in the tally*), OIr. delb, ‘figure, form’, 
Toch. A taio, B talldwo , ‘miserable, wretched*. 
The original meaning of L. dolere was ‘to be 
torn*. For sense development cp. E. heart- 
rending. Cp. condole, dolabriform, dole, ‘guile’, 
dolent, dolente, Doliolum, dolium, dolor, dolor- 
ous, indolent. Cp. also daedal, dal, deleterious, 
taal, tale, talk, toll, Zoll. 

Derivatives: dole-ful, adj., dole-ful-ly, adv., dole - 
ful-ness , n. 

dole, n., guile. — L. dolus , ‘guile, deceipt, de- 
ception’, cogn. with or borrowed fr. Gk. 86X0?, 
of s.m. ; fr. I.-E. base *del -, ‘to aim at’, which 
is prob. identical with base *del-, ‘to split, cut, 
carve*. See dole, ‘grief’, and cp. dolerite, dolose, 
sedulous, subdolous. 

dolent, adj., sorrowful. — F., fr. L. dolentem, acc. 
of do lens, pres. part, of dolere , ‘to suffer pain’. 
See dole, ‘grief’, and -ent. 

Derivative : dolent-ly , adv. 
dolente, adj., sorrowful (musical direction). — 
It., pres. part, of dolere, fr. L. dolere. See prec. 
word. 

dolerite, n., a coarse form of basalt (petrogr.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 8oXep6;, 
‘deceptive*, fr. 86X0?, ‘deceipt’ (see dole, 
‘guile’) ; so called because easily confused with 
diorite. Cp. dolose. 

dolicho-, before a vowel dolich-, combining form 
meaning ‘long*. — Gk. 80X1x0-, 8oXtx-, fr. 
SoXixo?, ‘long’, rel. to lv-8eXex^<;, ‘continued; 
constant*, and cogn. with OI. dirghafr, ‘long’, 
Avestic darega -, Hitt, daluga -, ‘long’, Hitt, dalu- 
gashti, ‘length’, L. in-dulgere , ‘to indulge’. Jit., ‘to 
be long-suffering’, Goth, tulgus, ‘firm, steadfast’, 
OE. tulge, ‘firmly’, OS. tulgo, ‘very, much*, 
OSlav. dlugu, ‘long’, Lith. tlgas, Lett, ilgs, 
OPruss. ilgi, of s.m. Cp. indulge. For connection 
with L. longus see long, adj. 
dolichocephalic, also dolichocephalous, adj., hav- 
ing a relatively long head. — Lit., ‘long-headed’, 
fr. Gk. 8oXtx<k, ’long’, and xetpaX^, ‘head’ ; see 
dolicho- and cephalic, resp. -cephalous. The term 
dolichocephalic was introduced into anthropo- 
logy by the Swedish anatomist and anthropo- 
logist Anders Adolf Retzius (1796-1860). 
Dolicholus, n., the same as Rhynchosia (bot.) — 
A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. SoXlx 6;, ‘long’ 
(see dolicho-), and the Latin diinin. suff. -olus 
(see -ole). The correct form is Dolichidium , 
which is formed fr. 80X1x6; with the Greek 
dimin. suff. -tSiov (see -idium). 

Dolichos, n., a genus of vines (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 80X1x6;, ‘long; name of a kind of pulse*. 
See dolicho-. 

Doliidae, n. pi., a family of mollusks (zool.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Dolium with suff. -idae. 
Doliolum, n., a genus of tunicates (zool.) — 



ModL., fr. L. doliolum , ‘a small cask’, dimin. of 
dolium. See dolium. 

dolium, n., a very large cask or jar. — L. dolium, 
rel. to dolare, ‘to hew’, fr. I.-E. base *del-, *dol -, 
‘to split, cut, carve’. See dole, ‘grief’, and cp. 
the first element is dolabriform. 

Dolium, n., a genus of large mollusks (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. L. dolium . See prec. word. 

Doll, fern. PN. — A shortened form of Dorothy, 
doll, n., a child’s toy. — Fr. prec. word. 
Derivatives: doll-ish, adj., doll-ish-ly, adv., doll- 
ish-ness, n., dolly (q.v.) 

dollar, n. — LG. daler, fr. G. Taler, abbreviation 
of Joachimstaler, fr. Joachims tal (lit. ‘Valley of 
Joachim’) in Bohemia ; so called from the piece 
of money first coined there in 1519. Cp. Du. 
daalder, Dan., Swed. daler. It. tallero (whence 
Hung, taller ), which all are German loan words, 
and see taler. For the etymology of G. Tal see 
dale. 

dollop, n., a coarse lump. — Of unknown origin, 
dolly, n., 1) pet name for a doll; 2) name for 
various devices suggestive of a doll. — Formed 
fr. doll with dimin. suff. -y. 

Derivative : dolly, tr. v. 

dolly, n., an offering of fruit, flowers, etc. (India). 

— Hind. 4 dti, lit. ‘branch, basket, tray, that 
which is offered on a tray’, fr. OI. ddru- f ‘piece of 
wood, wood, wooden implement’, which is rel. 
to dru-, ‘wood’, drumah, ‘tree’. See tree and cp. 
dryad. Cp. also dinghy. 

Dolly Varden, a fantastic style of woman’s dress. 

— From a character in Dickens’s Barnaby 
Rudge (1841). 

dolman, n., a long Turkish robe; a kind of jacket 
worn by hussars. — F., fr. G. Dolman, fr. Hung. 
dolmany , fr. Turk, doldmdn, the red cloak of the 
Janizaries. 

dolmen, n., a large flat monumental stone. — F., 
lit. ‘a table of stone’, fr. Bret, taol, tdl, ‘table*, 
a loan word fr. L. tabula, ‘board, plank’ (see 
table), and Bret, maen, men, ‘stone’, which is 
rel. to W. maen , Co. men, ‘stone’. Cp. the first 
element in menhir. 

dolomite, n., a kind of rock (mineral, and petrogr.). 

— Named after the French geologist and miner- 
alogist Deodat de Dolomieu (1750-1801). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivatives: dolomit-ic, adj., dolomit-ize , tr. v., 
dolomit-iz-ation , n. 

dolor, dolour, n., grief, mourning. — OF. dolor , 
dolur, dolour (F. douleur), fr. L. dolorem, acc. of 
dolor , ‘pain, distress, grief, affliction’, fr. dolere , 
‘to suffer pain’. See dole, ‘grief’, 
doloroso, adj., sorrowful (musical direction). — 
It., fr. L. doldrosus. See dolorous. 

Dolores, fern. PN. — Sp., shortened fr. Maria de 
los Dolores, lit. ‘Mary of the sorrows’, pi. of 
dolor , fr. L. dolor , ‘pain, sorrow’. See dolor and 
cp. Mercedes. 

dolorous, adj. — OF. dolorous, doleros, doloreus 
(F. douloureux), fr. Late L. doldrosus, ‘painful, 
sorrowful’, fr. L. dolor. See dolor and -ous. 
Derivatives: dolorous-ly , adv., dolorous-ness, n. 
dolose, adj., with evil intent (law). — L. doldsus, 
‘deceitful’, fr. dolus. See dole, ‘guile’, and cp. 
dolerite. 

dolphin, n. — ME. delphin, delfyn, fr. OF. daul- 
phin, dalfin (F. dauphin ), fr. ML. dalfinus, fr. L. 
delphinus, delphin, fr, Gk. 86X9 f;, gen. 8eX<pTvo<;, 
‘dolphin’, which is rel. to 86X96;, ‘womb’; the 
animal is so called in allusion to the womb of 
the female. For the etymology of 86X96; see 
adelpho-. Cp. dauphin, Delphinium, 
dolt, n., a stupid fellow. — ME. duit , lit. ‘dulled’, 
fr. dul, ‘dull’. See dull and verbal suff. -t. 
Derivatives: dolt-ish, adj., dolt-ish-ly , adv., dolt- 
ish-ness , n. 

dom, n., 1) a title once given to certain Roman 
Catholic dignitaries; 2) a Portuguese title equi- 
valent to the Spanish title don. — Port, dom, 
which, like Sp. don , It. donno , derives fr. L. 
dominus, ‘master, lord’, orig. ‘master of a house’, 
fr. domus, ‘house’. See dome, ‘building’, and cp. 
dominus and words there referred to. 

-dom, suff. denoting 1) dignity, rank or position, 
as in kingdom, earldom; 2) state or condition, 
as in freedom; 3) members of a group collect- 
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ively, as in officialdom. — ME., fr. OE. -dom, 
fr. dom, ‘judgment, authority’ ; rel. to OS. -dom, 
ON. domr, MDu. - doem , Du. - dom , OHG., 
MHG. - tuom , G. -turn. See doom, 
domain, n. — F. domaine , ‘domain, estate’, fr. 
OF. demaine, fr. L. dominium , ‘property, right 
of ownership’, fr. dominus, ‘master, lord’. See 
dome, ‘building’, and cp. dominus and words 
there referred to. F. domaine was influenced in 
form by ML. domanium, ‘domain, estate’, 
which itself derives fr. OF. demaine. 
domanial, adj., pertaining to a domain. — F., fr. 

ML. domanium . See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
dome, n.i a building, palace. — F. dome, fr. It. 
duomo, 'a cathedral church’, fr. L. domus , 
‘house’ (in domus Dei , ‘house of God’), whence 
dominus , ‘master, lord’, lit. ‘master of the house’, 
domare, ‘to tame’, lit. ‘to accustom to the house’. 
L. domus is cogn. with Gk. OI. ddmah , 

‘house*, Gk. 8top,a (prob. for *dom-yt), ‘house, 
chief room, housetop’, OSlav. domu, ‘house’, 
doma, ‘at home’, domov , ‘home’, Arm. tun prob. 
for *dd(m)-m , ‘house’, the first element in Gk. 
8eo-7T6T7); (for *dems-potd), ‘despot’, lit. ‘lord 
of the house’, 8a-:re&ov (for *dm-pedom), 
‘ground about a house’, and in Lith. dim-stis 
(for *drp-sto~), ‘estate, yard’, and the second 
element in Gk. £v-8ov (fr. £v, ‘in’, and *dom), 
‘within’, lit. ‘in the house’; fr. I.-E. 

*dSm-, *dtp-, *dm ‘house’. These words pos- 
sibly meant orig. ‘building’, and are cogn. with 
Gk. SIjjleiv, ‘to build’. Cp. tame, timber. Cp. 
also adamant, belladonna, dam, ‘a female par- 
ent’, dama, dame, daiqotseau, damsel, dan, title, 
danger, daunt, demesne, demijohn, despot, dia- 
mond, doe, dom, domain, domestic, Domicella, 
domicile, dominate, domineer, Dominic, domin- 
ion, domino, dominus, dpn, ‘title’, donjon, duenna, 
dungeon, endo-, duomo, Hippodamia, indomi- 
table, madam, madame, major-domo, vidame. 
Cp. also toft. 

Derivatives: dome, tr. and intr/v., dom-ed, adj. 
dome, n., cupola. — F. dome, fr. OProven9. doma, 
fr. Gk. &<opux, ‘house, chief room, housetop’. See 
dome, ‘building’. 

domesday, n. — Ancient form of doomsday. 
Domesday (Book), the record of the Great In- 
quest of the lands of England made by the order 
of William the Conqueror in 1086. — OE. 
domesdseg , lit. ‘day of judgment’. See doomsday, 
domestic, adj. — F. domestique , fr. L. domesticus, 
‘pertaining to the house, private’, fr. domus, 
‘house, home’; see dome, ‘building’. The form 
domesticus is enlarged fr. *domestis t which was 
formed on analogy of agrestis , ‘pertaining to 
land’ (fr. ager , ‘land’). 

Derivatives: domestic, n., domestic-al-ly, adv., 
domestic-ity , n. 

domesticable, adj. — ML. domesticabilis, fr. 

domesticdre. See next word and -able, 
domesticate, tr. v., to tame. — ML. domesticatus, 
pp. of domesticdre , ‘to tame’, lit. ‘to make dom- 
estic’, fr. L. domesticus. See domestic and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative : domesticat-ion, n. 
domett, n., a kind of cloth, of which the warp is 
cotton and the weft woolen. — Of unknown 
origin. 

domic, domical, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
a dome. — Formed fr. dome with suff. -ic, resp. 
also -al. 

Domicella, n., a genus of parrots (ornithol.) — 
ModL., dimin. of L. domus, ‘house’. See dome, 
‘building’. 

domicile, n., home. — F., fr. L. domicilium, ‘dwel- 
ling, abode’, prob. formed fr. *domi-coliom, 
lit. ‘house to dwell in’, fr. domus , ‘house’, and 
the stem of coiere , ‘to till (the ground), to dwell, 
inhabit’. See dome, ‘building’, and colony. 
Derivatives: domicile , v., domiciliary (q.v.), 
domicili-ate, v., domiciliat-ion , n. 
domiciliary, adj. — ML. domicilidrius (whence 
also F. domiciliaire), fr. L. domicilium. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ary. 
dominance, dominancy, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
dominant, adj. and n. — F., fr. L. domindns , gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of domindri . See next word 



and -ant. 

Derivative: dominant-ly , adv. 
dominate, tr. and intr. v. — L. dominatus , pp. of 
domindri , ‘to rule, reign, dominate’, fr. dominus, 
‘master, lord’. See dominus and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: domination (q.v.), dominat-ive, adj., 
dominator (q.v.) 

domination, n. — F., fr. L. dominationem , acc. of 
dominatio, ‘lordship, dominion, domination’, 
fr. dominatus, pp. of domindri. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

dominator, n. — F. dominateur , fr. L. domindtd- 
rem, acc. of dominator , ‘ruler’, fr. dominatus , pp. 
of domindri . See dominate and agential suff. -or. 
domineer, intr. v. — 1 Du. domineren, fr. F. do mi- 
ner, fr. L. domindri, ‘to rule’ (see dominate); 
first used by Shakespeare. 

Derivatives: domineer-ing , adj., domineer-ing- 
ly, adv. 

Dominic, masc. PN. — L. dominicus, ‘pertaining 
to a lord’, fr. dominus . See dominus. 
dominical, adj. — ML. dominicalis, ‘pertaining 
to a master or lord’, fr. L. dominicus, of s.m., 
fr. dominus. See dominus and adj. suff. -al. 
Dominican, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. ML. Dominicanus, fr. Dominicus , Latinized 
name of Domingo de Guzman (Santo Domingo), 
the founder of this order of monks. For the 
origin of the Latin name Dominicus see Dominic, 
dominie, n., 1) a schoolmaster (Scot.): 2) aclergy- 
man. — L. domine , voc. of dominus, ‘master, 
lord’. See dominus. 

dominion, n. — Obsol. F. dominion, fr. ML. domi- 
nidnem, acc. of dominid , corresponding to L. 
dominium. See next word and -ion. 
dominium, n., ownership (law). — L., ‘property, 
right of ownership, domain’, fr. dominus. See 
dominus and cp. condominium. Cp. also danger, 
dungeon. 

domino, n., a robe with hood. — F., fr. VL. 
domino , dat. or abl. of dominus, ‘lord, master’. 
See dominus. 

Derivative: domino-ed , adj. 
domino, n., name of the game played with 28 
pieces of bone or ivory. — F., fr. It. domino, 
‘master, lord’, fr. L. dominus (see next word); 
prob. so called because he who has first dis- 
posed his pieces becomes ‘the master’. Cp. 
prec. word. 

dominus, n., master. — L., ‘master, lord’, lit. 
‘master of the house’, formed with - nus (for 
I.-E. *-no-), a suff. denoting ownership or relat- 
ion, fr. domus , ‘house’. See dome, ‘building’, and 
cp. dame, damoiseau, demoiselle, dom, dominate, 
domineer, Dominic, dominie, dominion, domino, 
don, ‘a title’. Dona, Dona, donzella, duenna. Suff. 
*no- appears also in Gk. xoipavo*;, ‘ruler, com- 
mander’ (fr. *xoipa, ‘army’). For the suff. cp. 
also tribune. 

don, n., a Spanish title. — Sp., fr. L. dominus, 
‘lord’. See dominus and cp. dom. 

Derivative: donnish (q.v.) 
don, tr. v. — Contracted fr. do and on. Cp. doff, 
dout, dup. 

Dona, n., a Portuguese title corresponding to Sp. 
Dona. — Port., fr. L. domina. See next word. 
Dona, n., a Spanish title given to a married 
woman. — Sp., ‘lady, madam’, fr. L. domina , 
‘mistress’, fern, of dominus , ‘master, lord’. See 
dominus and cp. dame and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Donald, masc. PN. — Prob. fr. Gael. Domhnall, 
lit. ‘world ruler’. 

donate, tr. v. — Back formation fr. donation. 
Cp. orate. 

donation, n. — F., fr. L. dondtionem, acc. of 
donatio , ‘a presenting, giving’, fr. donatus , pp. 
of donare, ‘to present, bestow, donate’, fr. 
donum , ‘gift, present, offering, sacrifice’, which 
is rel. to Umbr. dunu(m), and cogn. with OI. 
ddnam , of s.m., OSlav. dam , ‘tribute’, Lith. 
duonis, ‘gift’, OIr. dan , ‘gift, endowment, talent’, 
W. dawn, ‘gift’, fr. I.-E. base *dd-nom, ‘gift, a 
collateral form of *do-rom , whence Arm. tur, 
Gk. Stop ov, OS. daru , ‘gift’, darovati, ‘to present’. 
All these words ultimately derive fr. I.-E. base 
*do-, *d e -, ‘to give’. See date, ‘point of time’, 
and cp. donee, donor. Cp. also Dorus, the first 



element in Dorothea and the second element in 
pardon and in Eudora, Fedora, Fructidor, Isi- 
dore, Messidor, Theodore. For the ending see 
suff. -ion. 

Donatist, n., an adherent of a sect which arose in 
the Christian Church of N. Africa in the 4th 
century. — ML. Donatista, formed with suff. 
-ista (see -ist) from the name of Donatus of 
Casae Nigrae, leader of this sect. For the ety- 
mology of the name Donatus see prec. word. 
Derivatives: Donatist , Donatistic , adjs. 
donative, n., an official gift, donation. — L. dond- 
tivum, ‘official gift, gratuity’, fr. donatus, pp. of 
donare. See donation and -ive. 
donatory, n., a donee. — ■* ML. donatorius, ‘one 
who receives a gift’, fr. L. donatus, pp. of donare. 
See donation and -ory. 

doncella, n., 1) a wrasslike fish; 2) name of 
timber trees in W. Indies. — Sp., lit. ‘damsel’, 
fr. VL. *dominicella, dimin. of L. domina, ‘mis- 
tress’. See damsel and cp. words there referred 
to. 

done, adj. — ME. doon , fr. OE. gedon, pp. of don. 
See do, v. 

donee, n., he who receives a gift. — OF. done 
(F. donne ), pp, of doner (F. donner ), ‘to give’, 
fr. L. donare, ‘to present, bestow, donate’. See 
donation and -ee. 

donga, n,, a ravine. — A Zulu word, 
donjon, n., the keep of a castle. — OF. (= F.), 
fr. VL.' *dominionem , acc. of * dominid, fr. L. 
dominium , ‘domain’. See dungeon, which is a 
doublet of donjon. 

donkey, n. — A double diminutive, formed fr. 
the adj. dun, ‘dark, brown’, with the suffixes -k 
and -(e)y, but influenced in form by the word 
monkey. 

donkey’s years. — Corrupted fr. donkey’s ears, 
with reference to the long ears of this animal, 
donnish, adj., resembling a university don; pe- 
dantic. — Formed from the noun don with adj. 
suff. -ish. 

Derivative: donnish-ness, n. 
donor, n. — AF. donour, corresponding to OF. 
doneur (F. donneur ), fr. L. donator em, acc. of 
donator, ‘giver, donor’, fr. donatus, pp. of donare. 
See donation and agential suff. -or. 
donna, n., an Italian title given to a lady. — It., 

' fr. L. domina. See dame and cp. Madonna. Cp. 
also Dona, duenna. 

donzel, n., squire, page (archaic). — It. donzello , 
fr. VL. *dominiceilo, dimin. of L. dominus, 
‘master, lord’. See damoiseau and cp. next word, 
donzella, n., damsel. — It., fr. VL. *dominicella, 
dimin. of L. domina, ‘mistress’. See doncella. 
doob, n., a creeping grass (Cynodon dactylon ) 
(India). — Hind, dub , fr. OI. d&rvd, 4 a kind of 
millet grass’, which is cogn. with MLG. tarwe, 
ME. tare, ‘vetch, darnel’. See tare, ‘vetch, darnel’, 
doolie, dooty, dhooly, n., a covered litter (East 
Indies). — Hind, doli, fr. dolnd , ‘to swing’, fr. 
OI. dola , ‘swinging’ which is rel. to andoldyati, 
‘swings, seesaws’, a word derived fr. *an-dola, 
‘swing, seesaw, litter’; of Austroasiatic origin. 
Cp. landau. 

doom, n. — ME. dom, fr. OE. dom, rel. to OS., 
OFris. dom , ON. domr, OHG. tuom, Goth. 
doms, ‘judgment, decree’, fr. I.-E. base *dhdm-, 
whence also OI. dhdman-, ‘law’, Gk. 

‘heap’, SifjLK;, ‘law’, Lith. dome, ‘attention’. I.-E. 
*dhom- is an enlargement of base *dho~, *dhe 
*dh * ‘to put, place’. See do, v., and cp. deem 
and -dom. Cp. also duma, theme. 

Derivative: doom, tr. v. 

doom palm. — F. doum , fr. Arab, dawm, daum, 
dum, ‘a large Egyptian palm tree’, 
doomsday, n., the day of the Last Judgment. — 
OE. domesdseg, ‘day of judgment’, fr. domes, 
gen. of dom , ‘doom, judgment', and dzg, ‘day’. 
See doom and day and cp. Domesday (Book). 
Doomsday Book. — See Domesday (Book), 
doomster, n., judge. — A var. of deemster, demp- 
ster; influenced in form by doom, 
door, n. — ME. dore , dure , fr. OE. dor , ‘door, 
gate’, duru , ‘door’, rel. to OS. duru, ON. dyrr, 
Dan. dor, Swed. dorr, OFris. dure , dore, OHG. 
turi, MHG., G. tiir, ‘door’, OHG., MHG., G. 
tor , Goth, daur, ‘gate’, and cogn. with OI. 
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dvdrah (nom. pi.), durah , durah (acc. pi.), 
‘door’, durona ‘dwelling, home’, Avestic dvar e m 
(acc. sing.), ‘gate, court’, OPers. duvaraya 
‘at the door’, Toch. B (were, Arm. durk ‘ (pi.), 
durn (sing.), Gk. $upa, ‘door’, ‘window’, 

7rotpa&upa, ‘side door, wicket’, rcpoSopov, ‘front 
door, doorway, porch’, Alb. dere, pi. diier, ‘door, 
house’, L .fores (pi.), ‘door’, fords, ‘out of doors, 
out’, forts , ‘out at the doors, out of doors’, 
OSlav. dviri , ‘door’, dvoru , ‘courtyard’, Lith. 
ditrys , Lett, dutis , durvis , OPruss. dauris , ‘door’, 
W., Co., OBret. dor , OIr. doras, OCo. darcrf, 
‘door’. Cp. dargah, dehors, doch-an-doris, dur- 
bar, durwaun, foreclose, foreign, forisfamiliate, 
forjudge, hors de combat, hors d’oeuvre, Thyri- 
didae, thyroid. 

dopatta, also dooputty, n., a garment for women. 

— Hind, do-patta, lit. ‘of double breadth’. 

dope, n., a thick liquid. — Fr. Du. doop , ‘a dip- 
ping, liquid, sauce’, fr. dopen, ‘to dip’. See 
dip and cp. dopper. 

Derivatives : dope, tt.\.,dop-er, n. dop-ing-ly , adv. 

Doppelganger, n., the phantasm or counterpart 
of a living person, a double ganger. — G., lit. 
‘a double walker’. See double, gang and agential 
suff. -er and cp. doubleganger. 

dopper, n., a S. African Dutch baptist. — Du. 
doper , lit. ‘dipper’, fr. dopen, ‘to dip’. See dip 
and cp. dope. 

dopplerite, n. — G. Dopplerit; named in 1849 
after the German physicist Christian Johann 
Doppler (1803-53). The G. suff. - it represents 
Gk. -frnjs; see subst. suff. -ite. 

dor, n., a droning insect, the dorbeetle. — ME. 
dore, fr. OE. dora, ‘humblebee’, rel. to MLG. 
dorte, ‘drone’, from the I.-E. imitative base 
*dher - , ‘to hum, buzz, murmur’. See drone. 

Dora, fern. PN. — A shortened form of Doro- 
thea, Dorothy. 

dorado, n., a large fish of the genus Coryphaena. 

— Sp., prop. pp. of dorar , fr. L. deaurdre , ‘to 
gild’, fr. de- and aurdre , ‘to gild’, fr. aurum , 
‘gold’. See aureate and cp. El Dorado and dory, 
'a seafish’. 

Dorcas society, meeting of ladies to make gar- 
ments for the poor. — From Dorcas, name of a 
woman (mentioned in Acts IX, 36-41)- The 
name derives from Gk. Sopxic, ‘gazelle’, which 
is rel. to Sop£, gen. 8opx6<;, of s.m., and was 
altered (owing to a popular connection with 
Sepxopiai, ‘I see, regard’, see dracon ), fr. orig. 
^opxdcq, resp. £op!;, which is cogn. with W. 
iwrch , Co. yorch, ‘roebuck’. 

dorian, n. — See durian. 

Dorian, adj., pertaining to Doris or the ancient 
inhabitants of Doris. — Formed with suff. -an, 
fr. L. Dorius, fr. Gk. Awpioc, fr. A<opk, ‘Doris’, 
name of a district in Central Greece, named 
after Atopo<;, ‘Dorus’, the ancestor of the Dori- 
ans. See Dorus. 

Derivative: Dorian, n. 

Doric, adj., pertaining to Doris or the Dorians. 

— L. Doricus , fr. Gk. Acopix6<;, fr. Awptq. See 
prec. word. 

Dorize, tr. and intr. v., to make or become Doric 
or Dorian. — Gk. Aa>p££eiv, ‘to imitate the 
Dorians, to speak Doric Greek’, fr. Awpli;, 
‘Doris’. See Dorian and -ize. 

Dorking, n. — Short for Dorking fowl, from 
Dorking , name of a market town in Surrey, 
England. 

dormancy, n. — Formed fr. next word with suff. 

-«y. 

dormant, adj., 1) sleeping; 2) inactive. — ME., 
fr. OF. (= F.) dormant, pres. part, of dormir, 
‘to sleep’, fr. L. dormire, of s.m., which is cogn. 
with OSlav. drtmati, ‘to sleep, doze’, and with 
Gk. eSpa&ov (II aor.), ‘I slept’, later form 
gSapftov, whence the new formation Sap^avw, 
‘I sleep’, OI. drdti, drdyati , dr Ay ate, ‘sleeps’. Cp. 
dormer, dormitory, dormouse, dormy, dorter. For 
the ending see suff. -ant. 

Derivative: dormant, n. 

dormer, n., dormer window. — OF. dormeor , fr. L. 
dormitorium, 'sleeping room’, fr. dormit-(um), 
pp. stem of dormire, ‘to sleep’. See prec. word 
and subst. suff. -ory and cp. next word. 

dormitory, n. — L. dormitorium. See prec. word. 



dormouse, n., a small rodent. — Perh. meaning lit. 
‘sleeping mouse’, and formed fr. OF. dorm-, stem 
of dormir, ‘to sleep’ (see dormer), and E. mouse, 
dormy, adj., being ahead as many holes as there 
remain to be played (golf). — F. dor mi, pp. of 
dormir, ‘to sleep’. See dormant. 

Doronicum, n., a genus of plants. — ModL., fr. 
Arab, dardnaj, darunaj. 

Dorothea, Dorothy, fern. PN. — L. Dorothea, fr. 
Gk. AcopoDia, fern, of A<op6&eo<;, lit. ‘gift of 
God’, fr. Swpov, ‘gift’, and &e<fc, ‘God’. See 
donation and 1st theism and cp. doll, dolly. Cp. 
also Theodora, and the second element in Eu- 
dora, Isidore. In the form Dorothy, the name was 
taken over from Latin through the medium of 
F. Dorothee. 

dors-, form of dorso- before a vowel, 
dorsal, adj., pertaining to, or situated on or near, 
the back. — F., fr. ML. dorsalis, corresponding 
to L. dorsualis , ‘of the back’, fr. dorsum , ‘the 
back’. See dorsum. 

dorsi-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
the back’, or ‘on the back’. — L. dorsi-, fr. dor- 
sum, ‘back’. See dorsum, 
dorso-, before a vowel dors-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to the back’. — L. dorso-, 
dors-, fr. dorsum, ‘back’. See next word, 
dorsum, n., the back. — L., of uncertain origin. 
The derivation of this word by the ancients fr. 
L. *devorsum , ‘that which is turned away’, is 
folk etymology. Cp. dorsal, doss, dosser, dossier, 
endorse, extrados, parados, reredos. The L. word 
dorsum was introduced into anatomy by the 
Belgian anatomist Andreas Vesalius (1514-64). 
dorter, dortour, n., the dormitory of a monastery. 

— OF. dortour , fr. L. dormitorium. See dormi- 
tory. 

Dorus, n., the legendary ancestor of the Dorians. 

— L. Dorus , fr. Gk. Awpo?, a word rel. to BcSpov, 
‘gift’, which is cogn. with OS 1 . daru, ‘gift’, daro- 
vafi, ‘to present’, and with L. donum , ‘gift’. See 
donation and cp. Dorothy, Eudora. 

dory, n., a seafish, Zeus faber . — F. doree, ‘dory’, 
lit. ‘the gilded one’, fem. of dore, fr, L. deaurdtus , 
‘gilded’. See dorado. 

dory, n., a light kind of boat. — From Honduran 
native name. 

dory-, combining form meaning ‘spear’. — Fr. 
Gk. Sopu (gen. SopaTOs), ‘stem, tree, beam, shaft 
of a spear, spear’, rel. to 8pu<;, gen. Spuos, ‘oak, 
tree’, and cogn. with OI. ddru, wood, piece of 
wood, spear’, and cogn. with OE. treo, treow , 
‘tree, wood*. See tree and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also dryad and the second element 
in Echinodorus. 

dosage, n., administration of medicine in doses. 

— Formed fr. dose with suff. -age. 

dose, n., amount of medicine taken at one time. 

— F., fr. ML. do sis, fr. Gk. Socks, ‘a gift’, from 
the stem of SiSdvoci, ‘to give’, fr. I.-E. base *do -, 
*d e ~, ‘to give’, whence also L. dare, ‘to give’. 
See date, ‘point of time’, and cp. donation, dot, 
‘marriage portion’. Cp. also apodosis, dosimeter, 
dosology. 

Derivatives: dose, tr. and intr. v., dos-er, n. 
dosimeter, n., an instrument for measuring doses. 

— Compounded of Gk. Sdou;, ‘a gift’, and 
pixpov, ‘measure’. See dose and meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’. 

dosimetry, n., the measurement of doses. — See 
prec. word and -metry. 

Derivatives: dosimetr-ic, adj., dosimetr-ic-ian, 
n., dosimetr-ist, n. 

dosology,n.,the science of doses. —Compounded 
of Gk. Soot?, ‘gift’, and -Xoyla, fr. -Xdyos, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See dose and -logy, 
doss, n., a bed (slang). — Prob. fr. F. dos, ‘back’, 
fr. VL. dossum, fr. L. dorsum. See dorsum. 
Derivative: doss, intr. v,, to go to bed. 
dossal, n., a cloth for the back of a chancel. — 
Eccles. L. dossale , assimilated fr. L. dorsale, 
prop. neut. of the adj. dorsalis, ‘pertaining to the 
back’, used as a noun. See dorsum, 
dosser, n. , I ) a dossal ; 2) a pannier. — OF. dossier, 
fr. VL. *dossidrium, fr. VL. dossum, ‘back’, as- 
similated fr. L. dorsum. See dorsal and cp. 
dossier. 



doss house, a cheap lodging house. — See doss, 
‘bed’, and house. 

dossier, n., a collection of documents. — F., fr. 

dos, ‘back’, fr. VL. dossum. See dosser. 

dot, n., a spot. — OE. dott, ‘head of a boil, speck,’ 
rel. to Norw. dot , ‘lump, small knot’, Du. dot , 
‘knot, small bunch, wisp’, OHG. tutta, ‘nipple’, 
MHG. tiitel, ‘point’, OE. dyttan , ‘to shut, stop’ 
(whence dial. E. dit , ‘to shut, stop’). Cp. dottle. 
Derivatives: dot, tr. v., to mark with a dot, dott- 
ed, adj., dott-er, n., dott-y, adj. 
dot, n., marriage portion. — F., fr. L. dotem , acc. 
of dos, ‘marriage portion’, from the base of do, 
dare , ‘to give’. See date, ‘point of time’, and 
cp. dower. 

dotard, n., a foolish old person. — ME., formed 
fr. doten (see dote, v.) with suff. -ard. 
dote, n., marriage portion. — F. dote, a var. of 

dot. See dot, ‘marriage portion’. 

dote, doat, intr. v., to be foolish. — ME. doten , 
dotien, fr. MLG. doten, ‘to be foolish rave’, 
which is rel. to MDu. doten, ‘to doze, be child- 
ish’ [whence OF. re-doter, later ra-doter (F. 
radoter), ‘to drivel’]. Cp. dotterel. 

Derivatives: dot-age, n., dot-ard, n., dot-ing, 
adj., dot-ing-ly, adv. 

dotterel, n., a kind of plover. — Formed fr. dote, 
‘to be foolish’, with dimin. suff. -erel. For the 
suff. cp. cockerel (fr. cock), pickerel (fr. pike). 
dottle, n., plug of tobacco remaining in the pipe. 

— Formed fr. dot, ‘a spot’, with dimin. suff. 
-le. 

douane, n., a customhouse. — F., fr. Arab, diwdn, 
fr. Pers. diwdn, ‘register, office; council; custom- 
house; collection of books’. See divan and cp. 
aduana, dogana. 

double, adj. — ME., fr. OF. double, fr. L. duplus, 
‘twofold, double’, lit. ‘twice folded’, formed fr. 
du- (fr. duo), ‘two’, and *pl-, zero degree of base 
*pel-, ‘-fold’, and cogn. with Gk. Si-rcXdcx;, 81- 
TrXoot;, ‘double’. See dual and ply, ‘to bend’, and 
cp. plicate. Cp. also decuple, diploma, doblon, 
dobra, Doppelganger, doubloon, duple, duplex, 
duplicity, and the second element in centuple, 
multiple, simple, treble, triple, triplex, quadruple, 
quadruplex, quintuple, sextuple, septuple. Cp. 
also fold, -fold. 

Derivatives: double, adv., n., double, v. (q.v.), 
double-ness, n., doubl-y, adv. 
double, tr. and intr. v. — ME. doublen, fr. OF. 
(— F.) doubler , fr. L. duplare, ‘to double’, fr. 
duplus. See double, adj. 

Derivatives : doubl-er, n., doubl-ing, n. 
double-entendre, n., a word of double meaning. 

— Obsol. F. (for F. double entente ), lit. ‘a two- 
fold meaning’, fr. double, ‘double’, and entendre, 
‘to hear; to understand, mean’. See double, adj., 
and entente. 

doubleganger, n., a counterpart of a living person. 

— Anglicized form of Doppelganger. 
doublet, n. — ME. dobbelet, ‘a garment’, fr. OF. 

doublet, lit. ‘something doubled’, formed fr. 
double with the dimin. suff. -et. See double, adj. 
doubloon, n., an obsolete Spanish gold coin. — 
F. doublon, fr. Sp. doblon , augment, of dobla, 
name of an ancient Spanish gold coin, lit. ‘dou- 
ble*, fr. L. dupla, fem. of duplus, ‘double’. See 
double, adj., and -oon and cp. doblon, dobra, 
doublure, n., lining. — F., ‘lining’, lit. ‘doubling’, 
fr. doubler , ‘to double’. See double, adj., and 
-ure. 

doubt, intr. and tr. v. — ME. duten, douten, fr. 
OF. duter , douter (F. douter), fr. dubitare, ‘to 
be uncertain in opinion, to doubt’, freq. formed 
fr. OL. dubdre , of s.m., fr. dubius, ‘doubting, 
uncertain, doubtful’; a derivative of duo, ‘two’. 
See dual and cp. dubious, redoubtable. The b in 
E. doubt was inserted later owing to an ‘ety- 
mological’ spelling. L. dubitare orig. meant ‘to 
have to choose between two things’. For sense 
development cp. ’G. Zweifel, ‘doubt’, fr. zwei, 
‘two’. 

Derivatives: doubt, n. (q.v.), doubt-ful, adj., 
doubt-ful-ly, adv., doubt ful-ness, n., doubt-ing, 
adj., doubt-ing-ly, adv., doubt-less, adj. 
doubt, n. — ME., fr. OF. dute, Houte (F. doute ), 
fr. douter , ‘to doubt’. See doubt, v. 
douce, adj., sober, gentle (Scot.) — The orig., 
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now obsolete, meaning is ‘sweet’. It is borrowed 
fr. F. douce , fem. of doux , ‘sweet, gentle’, fr. L. 
dulcis. See dulcet and cp. next word and dolce. 
douceur, n., gentleness; tip; bribe. — F. douceur , 
‘sweetness ; favor*, fr. doux , fem. douce, ‘sweet’ ; 
see prec. word. The word douceur was intro- 
duced into English by Horace Walpole, 
douche, n., a jet of water. — F., fr. It. doccia , 
‘douche’, fr. It. doccione , ‘conduit, lead-pipe, 
tube’, fr. L. duct ion An, acc, of ductio, ‘a lead- 
ing’, fr. ducere , ‘to lead’. See duct, duke. 
Derivative: douche , tr. and intr. v. 
dough, n. — ME. dog, dogk, dah , fr. OE. dag , 
rel. to ON. deig, Dan deig, Swed. deg , MLG. 
deck, MDu. deech , Du. deeg, OHG., MHG. 
teic , G. Teig, Goth, daigs, dough’, digan, ‘to 
knead’, fr. I.-E. base *dheigh- , *dhoigh - , *dhigh-, 
'to form out of clay, to knead, form*, whence 
also OI. dihmi, ‘I smear, anoint’, dehah , ‘body’, 
lit. ‘that which is formed’, deht, ‘rampart, dam, 
dike’, Avestic daeza , ‘wall’, pairi-daeza , ‘en- 
closure’ (whence Gk. roxpaSetocx;, ‘enclosed 
park’), OPers. didd, ‘castle’, Toch. A tsek-, 
tsaik -, B tsik-, ‘to form’, tseke, ‘statue’. Arm. 
dez , ‘heap, pile’, dizanem , ‘I heap up, pile up’, 
Gk. xei/o^, toixo<; (dissimilated fr. *&£tx°?> 
*$oixo<;), ‘wall* (orig. ‘clay wall’), JHyyaveiv, ‘ to 
touch’, Thracian - 8 t&, ‘castle’, L. fingere , ‘to 
form, shape, fashion’, figura , ‘form, shape’, fi- 
gulus, ‘potter’, Oscan feihuss, ‘the walls’, ORuss. 
deza, ‘baker’s trough’, Lith. diezti , dyzti , ‘to 
cudgel, thrash’ (lit. ‘to knead thoroughly’), OIr. 
digen, ‘firm, solid’ (orig. ‘kneaded into a com- 
pact mass’). Cp. also the metathesized forms: 
Lith. ziedziu , ziesti, ‘to form, build’, OSlav. 
zizdg, zidati, ‘to build’, zidu, ‘wall’. Cp. dairy, 
duff, ‘pudding’, and the second element in lady. 
Cp. also deha, dixia, dizdar, effigy, faint, feign, 
fictile, fiction, fictitious, figure, thigmo-, the first 
element in Tichodroma, thixotropy and the 
second element in paradise. 

Derivatives: dough , tr. and intr. v., dough-y, 
adj., dough- i-ness, n. 

doughty, adj. — ME. dohti, duhti, fr. OE. dohtig, 
fr. earlier dyhtig , ‘able, fit, useful, valiant’, rel. 
to MHG. tuhtec , G. tiichtig , of s.m., OE. dugan , 
‘to avail, be of use, be strong’, ON., OFris. duga, 
Du. deugen, OHG. tugan, MHG. tugen, G. tau- 
gen , Goth, dugan , of s.m., OE. dugujy , ‘power, 
rule, majesty; virtue, happiness’, OHG. tu - 
gundi, ‘ability’, MHG. tugent, ‘skill, worthiness, 
virtue’, G. Tugend, ‘virtue’, and cogn. with Gk. 
xeuxetv, ‘to make ready’, Tuyxavet.v, ‘to hap- 
pen, be at a place’, teuxo<;, ‘tool, implement’, 
later ‘book’, tux 7 )* ‘fortune, fate, providence’, 
Hitt, tukka-, ‘to fall to a person’s share’, Ir. 
dual (for *dhughlo -), ‘becoming, fit’, duan (for 
*dhughna), ‘poem’, Lith. daug , ‘much’, Russ. 
dtizij, d'uzij, ‘strong, robust’. All these words 
prob. derive fr. L-E. base *dheugh -, ‘to be fit, 
be of use, prosper’. Cp. dow, ‘to be able’, Tyche, 
and the second element in Pentateuch. 
Derivatives: dought-y , adj., dought-i-ly , adv., 
dought-i-ness, n. 

Douglas, masc. PN. — Orig. only a river name, 
fr. Gael. dub(h)glas, ‘dark blue’. 

Douglas spruce, a N. American coniferous tree. 
— Named after the Scottish botanist David 
Douglas (1798-1834). 

Doukhobors, n. pi. — See Dukhobors. 
doum palm. — See doom palm, 
dour, adj., hard, stern (Scot.) — L. durus , ‘hard’. 
See dure. 

Derivatives: dour-ly , adv., dour-ness, n. 
douse, dowse, tr. v., to plunge into water. — Prob. 
fr. obsol. douse, ‘to strike’, which is prob. of 
LG. origin. Cp. MDu. dossen, Du. doesen , ‘to 
strike’. 

Derivative: dous-er , n. 

dout, tr. v., to put out, extinguish. — Contracted 
fr. do and out. Cp. doff, don, v., dup. 
dove, n. — ME. dove, douve, duve, fr. OE. dufe- 
(only in compounds), rel. to OS. duba, ON. 
dufa , Swed. duva, Dan. due, MLG., MDu. duve, 
Du. duif, OHG. tuba, MHG. tube , G. Taube, 
Goth, -dubo (only in compounds), ‘dove’, orig. 
‘the dark-colored bird’, fr. I.-E. base *dheubh-, 
*dhubh ‘to fill with smoke, to darken’, whence 



also O t^ zfub, Ir. dubh, ‘dark -colored’. See deaf 
and c^. uumb, typhlo-. Cp. also Taube. For sense 
development cp. Gk. 7reXeia, ‘wood pigeon’, 
fr. TreXtoi;, ‘grayish black’, 
dovetail, n., a joint made to fit a tenon into a 
corresponding mortise. — Lit. ‘that which re- 
sembles a dove's tail'; so called in allusion to 
the shape of the tenon. 

Derivatives: dovetail, tr. and intr, v., dovetail- 
ed, adj., dove-tail-er , n. 
dow, n., a dah (India). — A var. of dah. 
dow, intr. v., to be able. — OE. dugan , ‘to avail, 
be of use, be strong’. See doughty, 
dowager, n., a widow holding a jointure. — OF. 
douagiere, douagere (F. douairiere), fem. of dou- 
agier (earlier F. douairier ), ‘pertaining to a 
dower', fr. douage (F. douaire), ‘dower’. The 
word lit. means ‘a woman who has received a 
dower’. See dower and the suffixes -age and -er 
and cp. endow. 

dowdy, adj., not fashionable. — Lit. ‘ill-dressed’, 
fr. earlier dowd, of s.m.; rel. to duds (q.v.) 
Derivatives: dowd-i-ly, adv., dowd- i-ness, n., 
dowdy-ish, adj. 

dowel, n., a headless pin or peg for fastening to- 
gether pieces of wood, etc. — ME. dowle, prob. 
fr. MLG. dove!, which is rel. to OHG. (gi)tubili, 
MHG. tiibel, G. Dobel, ‘peg, pin, plug’; formed 
with instrumental suff. -I from Teut. base *dub-, 
‘to strike’ (whence also LG. dubben, ‘to strike’), 
corresponding to I.-E. base *dheubh -, *dhubh~, 
‘to strike’, whence Gk. Tuq>os (dissimilated fr. 
*Du<po<;), ‘wedge, peg’. Lith. dubelis, ‘peg*, is a 
Teut. loan word. Cp. dub, ‘to make a knight’. 
Derivative: dowel , tr. v. 

dower, n., an endowment. — ME. dowere , fr. 
OF. (= F.) douaire, fr. ML. dotarium, fr. L. 
dot are, ‘to endow, portion’, which derives fr. 
dds, gen. dot is, ‘marriage portion’, from the 
base of do, dare, ‘to give’. See date, ‘point of 
time’, and cp. dot, ‘marriage portion’. Cp. also 
dowager, dowry. 

Derivatives: dower, tr. v., dower-less, n. 
dowitcher, n., the gray snipe. — Of N. American 
Indian origin. 

dowlas, n„ a coarse kind of calico. — From Da- 
oulas (also spelled Doulas), a town near Brest 
in Brittany. 

down, n., soft plumage. — ME. downe, doun , fr. 
ON. dunn, which is rel. to MLG. dune (whence 
G. Daune ), fr. I.-E. base *dheu-, ‘to fly about 
like dust, whirl, shake’, whence also ON. dyja, 
‘to shake’, Lith . duje, ‘down’, dujd, ‘particle of 
dust; very fine flour; fine rain, drizzle’, and 
OL dhundti, ‘shakes, moves’. See thio- and cp. 
down, ‘hill’. 

Derivative: downy (q.v.) 

down, n., hill. — ME. doun, fr. OE. dun, ‘hill’ 
rel. to MDu. dunen, Du. duin (G. Dune, F. dune. 
It. and Sp. duna are Dutch loan words), fr. 
I.-E. base *dheu- , ‘to shake’; hence down orig. 
meant ‘something cast up’. See down, ‘soft 
plumage’. See also dun, ‘hill*, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: down, adv. (q.v.), downy (q.v.) 
down, adv., to, or in, a lower place. — Aphetic 
for adown, fr. OE. of-dune, a- dune, prop, mean- 
ing ‘from the hill, downhill’, fr. of-, a-, ‘off, 
from’, and dune, dat. of dun , ‘hill’. See down, 
‘hill’. 

Derivatives: down, adj., prep. tr. v. and n. 
downward, adv. — OE. adunweard. See down, 
adv., and -ward. 

Derivative: downward, adj, 
downwards, adv. — Formed fr. prec. word wjth 
adv. gen. suff. -es, -s. See -wards, 
downy, adj., covered with, or resembling, down. 
— Formed fr. down, ‘plumage’, with adj. 
suff. -y. 

Derivatives: downi-ly, adv., downi-ness, n. 
downy, adj., resembling downs, undulating. — 
Formed fr. down, ‘hill’, with adj. suff. -y. 
Derivative: downi-ness, n. 
dowry, n. — ME. dower ie, fr. OF. douaire. See 
dower. 

dowse, v. — See douse. 

dowse, intr. v. s to seek water by the aid of a 
divining rod. — The word prob. meant origin- 



ally ‘to dip or plunge into water’, and is identical 
with douse. 

Derivative: dows-er, n. 

doxastic, adj., pertaining to opinion. — Gk. 
8o£a<mxo<;, ‘forming an opinion, conjecturing’, 
from the verbal adj. stem of 8oi;a£eiv, ‘to think, 
imagine, to form an opinion’, fr. 86£a, ‘notion ; 
opinion; honor, glory’, which stands for8ox-aa 
and derives fr. Soxelv, ‘to seem good, to seem, 
think, believe’ (whence also Soy^a, ‘that which 
one thinks true, opinion, doctrine, decree’), fr. 
I.-E. base *dek - , *dok~, ‘to take, receive, accept ; 
acceptable, becoming, good’, whence also L. 
decere, ‘to be seemly or fitting’. See decent and 
cp. dogma, the first element in doxology and the 
second element in heterodox, orthodox, paradox. 

doxology, n., a hymn of praise. — Eccles. L. 
doxologia , fr. Eccles. Gk. 8o£oXoy£a, ‘praise, 
laudation’, which is compounded of Gk. 86£a, 
‘glory’, and -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See prec. word and -logy. Cp. 
also next word. 

doxy, n., opinion, doctrine (colloq.) — Back 
formation from words ending in -doxy (as 
heterodoxy , orthodoxy, etc.,) See prec. word. 

doxy, n., a wench; a mistress (slang). — Of un- 
known origin. 

doyen, n., senior member. — F., fr. OF. deien, 
fr. L. decdnus , ‘one set over ten persons’. See 
dean. 

doze, intr. and tr. v. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. 
dusa , ‘to doze’, Dan. dose, ‘to make drowsy’, 
dds, ‘drowsiness’, dosig, ‘drowsy’, which are rel. 
to OE. dysig, ‘foolish’. See dizzy. 

Derivatives: doze, n., doz-y, adj., doz-i-ly, adv., 
do z- i-ness, n. 

dozen, n, — OF. dozaine, dosaine , douzaine (F. 
douzaine), fr. douze, ‘twelve’, fr. L. duodecim, 
‘twelve’, fr. duo, ‘two’, and decern, ‘ten’. See 

duodecim-. 

drab, n., a dirty woman; a slattern. — Of un- 
certain origin. Cp. Ir, drobog, Gael, drabag, ‘a 
dirty woman’. 

Derivative: drab, intr. v., to associate with 
drabs. 

drab, n., 1) a kind of cloth of brownish-yellow 
color; 2) a brownish-yellow color. — F. drop, 
‘cloth’, fr. Late L. drappus , fr. Gaulish *drappo-. 
See drape and cp. drabbet. 

Derivatives: drab , adj., drab-ly, adv., drab- 
ness, n., drabb-ish , drabb-y, adjs. 

Draba, n., a genus of plants of the family Bras- 
sicaceae (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 8pa(J>), name 
of a kind of cress. 

drabbet, n., a coarse linen material, — Formed 
fr. drab, ‘cloth’, with suff. -et. 

drabble, tr. v., to make wet and dirty; to draggle; 
intr. v., to become draggled. — ME. drabelen , 
drablen, fr. LG. drabbeln, ‘to splash in water’; 
prob. of imitative origin. 

Dracaena, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Spaxaivoc, ‘she-dragon’, 
fem. of Spaxcov. See dragon. 

drachm, n., a drachma. — See dram. 

drachma, n., 1) an ancient Greek coin; 2) an 
ancient Greek weight. — L., fr. Gk. SpaxfH). 
See dram and cp. didrachma. 

Draco, n., name of a constellation between the 
Great and Little Bear. — L. draco, ‘dragon’. 
See dragon. 

Dracocephalum, n., a genus of plants, the dragon 
head (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
Spaxoav, ‘a dragon’, and xe<paXir), ‘head’ (see 
dragon. and cephalic); so called in allusion to 
the form of the corolla. 

draconian, adj., also draconic, ‘pertaining to a 
dragon’. — See Draco and -ian, resp. -ic. 

Draconian, Draconic, also draconian, draconic, 
adj., severe, harsh. — Lit. ‘in the manner of 
Draco’, fr. L. Draco , fr. Gk. Apaxcov, the Athen- 
ian legislator, who codified his laws in 621 
B.C.E. For the meaning of this name in Greek 
see dragon. 

Dracontium, n., a genus of plants of the arum 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. dracontium , ‘a kind 
of plant, the dragon wort’, fr. Gk. 8pax6vnov, 
of s.m., fr. Spaxoiv, gen. Spaxovrog, ‘dragon’. 
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See dragon. 

dracunculus, n., i) the Guinea worm; 2) a fish; 
3) ( cap .) a genus of plants of the arum family 
(bot.) — L., ‘a small serpent; a kind of fish; 
the plant tarragon’, dimin. of draco , ‘dragon’. 
See dragon and -cuius. 

draff, n., dregs. — ME. draf ‘ ‘dregs’, rel. to ON. 
draf ‘refuse’, Dan.,.Norw. drav , Swed., MLG., 
MDu., Du. draf \ OHG. trebir, MHG., G. treber, 
‘draff’, and possibly also to OHG. truobi , 
MHG. truebe , G. triib, ‘dull, sad’; fr. I.-E. base 
*dhrebh-, ‘to make firm, curdle’, whence also 
Russ, drob, droba, ‘dregs, lees’, Lith. drimbu, 
dribti, ‘to fall in clots’, drebiu , drebti , ‘to blot, 
blur’, drebniis, ‘fat’, Gk. xpeq>ELv,*to make solid, 
thicken, congeal, curdle; to nourish’ (lit. ‘to 
make thick’), £p6ppo<; (a nasalized enlargement 
of base *dhrebh-\ ‘lump, clot’, &p6^(J(ooi(;, ‘coa- 
gulation’. Cp. drivel. Cp. also thrematology, 
threpsology, threptic, thrombo-, thrombosis, 
trophic. 

Derivative: draff-y , adj. 

draft, n. — ME. draht, draught , fr. OE. dragan , 
‘to draw’. See drag, draw, and cp. draught. 
Derivatives: draft, draught , tr. v. and adj., draft- 
er , draught-er , n., draft -ing, draught-ing, n., 
draft-y , draught-y , adj. 

drag, tr. and intr. v. — ME. draggen , fr. OE. 
dragan or ON. draga , ‘to draw’. See draw and 
cp. draggle. Cp. also droshky. 

Derivatives: drag, n. (q.v.), dragg-er, n., dragg- 
ing, adj., dragg-ing-ly , adv., dragg-y, adj., dragg- 
i-ly, adv., dragg-i-ness, n. 

drag, n. — Fr. prec. word. The various meanings 
of this noun are all traceable to the original 
meaning, ‘that which drags or is dragged’. Cp. 
drogue. 

draggle, tr. and intr. v. — Formed from the verb 
drag with freq. suff. -le. Cp. drawl. 

Derivative: dragg-Iy , adv, 

dragoman, n., guide and interpreter. — F. drago- 
man, drogman, fr. It. dragomano , fr. MGk. 
8payoup.avo<;, fr. targumdn, Egypt, pronuncia- 
tion of Arab, tarjumdn, fr. Aram. turgh*mdn&, ult. 
fr. Akkad, targumanu, ‘interpreter’. See Targum. 

dragon, n. — OF. (— F.), fr. L. draconem , ace. 
of draco, ‘a kind of a serpent ; dragon’, fr. Gk. 
Spaxcuv, which prob. means lit. ‘the sharp- 
sighted one’, and is rel. to 8£px£<x&at, ‘to look 
at’, fr. I.-E. base *derfc-, *dfk-, ‘to see, look at’, 
whence also OI. dars-, ‘to see’, da-daria, ‘I have 
seen*, darsatah , ‘visible’, dfs-, ‘seeing, sight*, 
Avestic darshti -, ‘sight’. Alb. drite (for *dpktd-), 
‘light’, Goth. ( ga)tarhjan , ‘to make distinct’, 
OE. torht , ‘bright’, OHG. zoraht , ‘clear’, OIr. 
derc, ‘eye’, W. drych , ‘aspect’, drem, Bret. 
dremm (for *dfk-sma), ‘face’. Cp. darshana, 
Dracaena, Dracontium, dracunculus, dragoon, 
drake, ‘dragon’, rancle, tarragon. 

Derivatives: dragon-ess , n., dragonet (q.v.), dra- 
gonnade (q.v.) 

dragonet, n., 1) a little dragon; 2) a small marine 
fish. — OF., dimin. of dragon. See dragon‘ 
and -et. 

dragonnade, n., persecution of the French pro- 
testants during Louis XIV; military attack on 
the civil population. — F., fr. dragon, ‘dragoon’. 
See dragon and -ade. 

dragoon, n. — F, dragon, ‘dragon, dragoon, car- 
bine’ ; so called from its resemblance to the fire 
breathing dragon of the fable. See dragon. 
Derivatives: dragoon, tr. v., dragoon-age, n., 
dragoon-er , n. 

drail, tr. and intr. v„ to drag or trail ; to draggle. 
— A blend of drag and trail. 

Derivative: drail, n. 

drain, tr. and intr, v. — ME. draynen , fr. OE. 
drehnigean , dreahnian, drehnian , ‘to strain’, lit. 
‘to dry out’, and rel. to OE. dryge , ‘dry’. See dry. 
Derivatives: drain, n„ drain-age, n., drain-ed, 
adj., drain-er, n. 

draisine, n., a dandy horse. — F. draisine, drai- 
sienne, fr. G. Draisine, named after its inventor, 
Baron Karl von Drais of Saverbrun near Mann- 
heim (died in 1851). 

drake, n., the male of the duck. — ME. drake, 
rel. to LG. drake and to the second element in 
OHG. anutrehho. (This latter stands for *amit- 



trahho, a compound, the first element of which 
is cogn. with L. anas, ‘duck’; see Anas.) ME. 
and LG. drake and the second element in OHG. 
*anut-trahho are of imitative origin and mean 
‘drake’ , (Cp. Alamannic ratsch , rdtscher , ‘drake’, 
from the verb ratschen, ‘to rattle’.) Accordingly 
OHG. anutrehho (whence MHG. antrech, G. 
Enterich) is tautological and lit. means ‘duck- 
duck’. 

drake, n. f dragon. — ME., fr. OE. draca, fr. L. 

draco, ‘dragon’. See dragon, 
dram, n., a weight. — OF. drame (F. drachme), 
fr. L. drachma, ‘drachma’, fr. Gk. Sparer), ‘an 
Attic weight; a silver coin’, lit. ‘a handful’, rel. 
to Spa Ypnrj, ‘handful’, Spaypa, ‘a sheaf’, lit. ‘as 
much as one can grasp, a handful’, from the 
stem of SpacraEcr&at. (for *Spax-a£o^i), ‘to 
clutch, grasp, seize’; cogn. with Arm. trgak, 
‘faggot’, perh. also with OSIav_ po-dragu, 
‘border’, OHG. zarga, ‘border, edge, frame’, 
ON. t arga, OE. targe , ‘shield, buckler’. Cp. 
drachma, Drassidae. Cp. also targe, ‘shield’, 
drama, n. — Late L., fr. Gk. Spapa, ‘deed, act, 
action represented on the stage, drama’, fr. 
Spav, ‘to do, accomplish’, which is rel. to Spatveiv, 
‘to be ready to do’, and cogn. with Lith. darau, 
daryti, Lett, darit, ‘to make, do’. Cp. drastic. 
For the ending see suff. -ma. 
dramatic, adj. — Late L. dramaticus, fr. Gk. 
SpapaxLxos, ‘dramatic’, fr. Spapa, gen. 8pi$paxo<;, 
‘drama’. See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative: dramatic-al-ly, adv. 
dramatis personae, the characters in a play. — L. 
dramatist, n., a writer of plays. — Formed with 
suff. -ist fr. Gk. Spapa, gen. Sp^paxo?, ‘drama’. 
See drama. 

dramatize, tr. v., to make into a drama. — See 
dramatist and -ize and cp. F. dramatiser. 
Derivatives: dramatiz-ation, n., dramatiz-er , n. 
dramaturge, n., a dramatist. — F„ fr. Gk. Spa- 
paxoupyoq, ‘a maker of plays, dramatist’, which 
is compounded of Spapa, gen . Sp^paxoi;, ‘drama’, 
and epyov, ‘work’. See drama and work and cp. 
ergon and words there referred to. The word 
dramaturge was introduced into French in 1 668 
by the poet Jean Chapelain (1595-1674). 
dramaturgy, n., composition and production of 
plays. — G. Dramaturgic , fr. Gk. Spocpaxoupyfca, 
‘dramatic composition’, fr.SpapaxoupySc, ‘maker 
of plays’. See prec. word and- y (representing 
Gk. -ta). Dramaturgic was introduced into 
German by the German critic and dramatist 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-81) in his Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgic (1767-69). 

Derivatives : dramaturg-ic, adj., dramaturg-ist, n. 
drank, past tense of drink. — ME. dranc , fr. OE. 
dranc , fr. drincan , ‘to drink’. See drink, 
drape, tr. v. — F. draper, ‘to cover with cloth, 
drape’, fr. drap, ‘cloth’, fr. Late L. drappus, 
which is prob. of Gaulish origin and ult. de- 
rives fr. I.-E. *dre-p-, ‘to tear off’, whence also 
OI. drapih, ‘mantle, garment’. Lith. drdpanos 
(pi.), ‘linen, women’s linen, undergarment’ (the 
original meaning prob. was ‘a piece torn off’), 
Gk. Sp^rretv, ‘to pluck’, Russ, drapati , drjapati , 
Pol. drapac, Serbo-Croat, drapati, ‘to scratch, 
tear’. I.-E. *dre-p- is a -/^-enlargement of base 
*der-, ‘to flay’, whence Gk. S£petv, ‘to flay’, 
$£ppa, ‘skin’. See derma and cp. drab, ‘a kind 
of cloth’, trap, ‘clothes’. Cp. also the first ele- 
ment in drepanoid. 

drape, n. — Partly fr. F. drap, partly fr. drape, v. 
draper, n. — ME., fr. AF. draper, which cor- 
responds to OF., F. drapier, fr. drap, ‘cloth’. 
See drape, v., and agential suff. -er. 
drapery, n. — OF. (= F.) draperie, fr. draper, ‘to 
cover with cloth, drape*. See drape, v., and 
-ery. 

Derivative: drapery, tr. v. 

Drassidae, n. pi., a family of spiders ( zool .) — 
ModL., lit., ‘seizers’, formed with suff. -idae fr. 
Gk. Spaocreaffai (for *8pax-ae(rffaL), ‘to clutch, 
grasp, seize’. See dram. 

drastic, adj., having a strong effect. — Gk. Spatr- 
xtx6;, ‘active, efficient, violent’, fr. SpaaxSc, 
‘done’, verbal adj. of Spav, ‘to do, accomplish’. 
See drama and -ic. 

Derivative: drastic-al-ly, adv. 



drat, interj. — Fr. od rot, which is aphetic for 
God rot. 

draught, n. — See draft. 

draughts, n., the British name for the game of 
checkers. — PI. of prec. word. 

Dravidian, adj., pertaining to a race in Southern 
India or to the languages spoken by them. — 
Formed with suff. ian fr. OI. Dravi<fah, name of 
a region in Southern India, 
draw, tr. and intr. v. — ME. drahen, drawen , 
fr. OE. dragan , ‘to draw’, rel. to ON. draga, *to 
draw’, OS. dragan , OFris. draga, drega , MDu. 
draghen, dreghen, OHG. tragan , MHG., G. 
tragen, ‘to bear, carry’, Goth, ga-dragan, ‘to 
pull, draw’, and perh. cogn. with L. trahere , 
‘to pull, draw’. See tract, ‘region’, and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also drag, draggle, 
drail, drawl, dray, dredge, ‘dragnet’. Cp. also 
droshky. 

Derivatives: draw, n., draw-ee, n., draw-er , n., 
draw-ing , n. 

Drawcansir, n., bully, braggart. — Named after 
a character in George Villiers, the 2nd Duke of 
Buckinham’s The Rehearsal (1672). According 
to the OED. the name was coined from (the 
phrase) ‘ draw a can of liquor’, 
drawing room. — Abbreviation of withdrawing 
room ; orig. name of the room into which the 
ladies would withdraw at the end of dinper. See 
withdraw. 

drawl, intr. and tr. v. — Prob. freq. of draw; 
cp. Du. dralen, ‘to be slow’, fr. dragen, ‘to 
draw’. Cp. draggle. 

Derivatives: drawl, n.*, drawl-er, n., drawl-ing, 
adj., drawl-ing-ly, adv., drawl-ing-ness, n., 
drawl-y, adj. 

drawn, pp. of draw. — ME. drawen , fr. OE. dra- 
gen, fr. dragan, ‘to draw’. See draw, 
dray, n., a strong cart used for carrying heavy 
loads. — ME. dreie, fr. OE. drxge, ‘a dragnet’, 
lit. ‘that which is drawn’, fr. dragan, ‘to draw’. 
Cp. ON. draga, pi. dragur, ‘timber carried on 
horseback trailing along the ground’, Swed. 
drog, ‘sledge, dray’, and see draw, 
dray, n., a squirrel’s nest. — See drey, 
dread, tr. and intr. v. — ME. dreden , prob. 
aphetic for odreden, fr. OE. adrxdan , var. of 
andrsedan, ‘to fear’, which is rel. to OS. ant- 
dr adan, OHG. in-tratan, ‘to fear’. 

Derivatives: dread, n., dread, adj. (q.v.), dread- 
ed, dread-ful , adjs., dread-ful-ly , adv. 
dread, adj. — ME., prop. pp. of dread, v. 
dreadnought, n. and adj. — Lit. ‘dreading noth- 
ing’; compounded of dread, v., and nought, 
dreadnought, n., largest type of battleship. — So 
called from the name of the first such battleship, 
launched in 1906. 

dream, n. — ME. dreem , dreme, rel. to OS. dr dm, 
ON. draumr, Norw. draum , Dan. drem , Swed, 
drom, OFris. dram, Du. droom , OHG., MHG. 
troum, G. Traum, ‘dream’. These words prob. 
derive fr. Teut. *drauma (for *draugma -), and 
lit. mean ‘deception, illusion, phantom’, and, 
accordingly, are rel. to ON. draugr , OS. gidrog , 
MDu. gedroch , OHG. gitrog, MHG. getroc, 
‘phantom, ghost’, OS. bi-driogan, ‘to deceive’, 
OHG. triogan, ‘to lie’, MHG. triegen, G. 
triigen, ‘to deceive’ (whence Trug, ‘deception’). 
Derivatives: dream, intr. and tr. v., dream-er , 
n., dream-ful , adj., dream-ful-ly, adv., dream-ful- 
ness, n., dream-less, adj., dream-less-ly , adv., 
dream-less-ness , n., dream-like, adj., dream-y, 
adj., dream-i-ly , adv. 

drear, adj. {poet.) — Shortened fr. dreary, 
dreary, adj. — ME. dreri, dreori, fr. OE. dreorig , 
‘bloodstained, gory; sad, sorrowful’, fr. drdor, 
‘gore, blood’; rel. to OHG. trurac , MHG. trurec , 
G. traurig, ‘sad, sorrowful’, OHG. truren , ‘to 
lower the eyes; to mourn, lament; MHG. tru- 
ren, G. trauern, ‘to mourn, lament’, and to OE. 
dreosan, ‘to fall, sink, become slow, become in- 
active’, OS. driosan , Goth, driusan, ‘to fall’, 
MHG. tror, ‘dew, rain’. Cp. drowse, drizzle. 
Derivatives: drear-i-ly, adv., drear-i-ness, n. 
dredge, n., a dragnet. — From the stem of OE. 
dragan, ‘to draw’. See draw. 

Derivative: dredge, tr. v., to gather with a 
dredge; intr. v,, to use a dredge. 
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dredge, tr. v., to sprinkle. — Orig. ‘to sprinkle 
with flour’, fr. obsol. dredge, ‘sweetmeat’, fr. 
ME. dragie , dr age, fr. OF. dragie , dragee (F. 
dragee ), ‘sugarplum, sugar almond’, which de- 
rives fr. L. tragemata (pi.), ‘dessert, confection- 
ery’, fr. Gk. TpaYfytanra, pi. of 'rpayvjp.a, ‘sweet- 
meat, dessert, confectionery’, fr. Gk. Tpayelv, 
II. aor. of rpcoyeiv, ‘to gnaw, nibble’. See trout 
and cp. tragic, troglodyte, 
dredge, n., a mixture of grain sown together. — 
OF. dragie (F. dragee'), ‘fodder, provender’, fr. 
Gaulish-L. *dravocata , fr. JL. dravoca, ‘bur’. 
See tare, ‘a creeping grass’, and cp. doob. 
dredger, n., a boat used for dredging. — Formed 
fr. dredge, ‘dragnet’, with agential suff. -er. 
dredger, n., a metal box for sprinkling flour, etc. 
— Formed fr. dredge, ‘to sprinkle’, with agent- 
ial suff. -er. 

dree, tr. v., to endure (archaic.) — ME. dreen , 
fr. OE. dreogan , ‘to work, suffer, endure’, rel. 
to ON. drygja, ‘to do, accomplish’, Goth, driu- 
gan, ‘to serve as a soldier’, and cogn. with 
OSlav. drugu, ‘friend’, Lith. draugas , draugalas, 
‘friend, comrade’, Lett, dr dugs, ‘friend’, OPruss. 
draugiwaldunen (acc.), ‘coheir’. Cp. drudge, 
dreg, n. — ME., fr. ON. dregg, which is rel. to 
OE. draest , daerst, daerste , ‘dregs, lees’, OHG. 
trestir, MHG., G. trester , ‘grapesktns, husks’, 
and cogn. with Gk. xpdixw;, ‘rough’, Alb. drd, 
(for *dhrogha), ‘dregs of oil’; OLith. drages, 
OPruss. dragios, OSlav. drozdij$, ‘lees’. See tra- 
chea and cp. dross. 

Derivatives : dregg-isk, adj .,dregg-y, adj., dregg- 
i-ly, adv., dregg-i-ness, n. 
drench, tr. v. — ME. drenchen, fr. OE. drencart , 
‘to give to drink’, for * drank -jan, causative of 
drincan , ‘to drink’. Cp. ON. drekkja , Swed. 
drdnka , Du. drenken , G. trdnken , Goth, dragk - 
jan , ‘to give to drink’, and see drink. 
Derivatives: drench , n. (q.v.), drench-er, n., 
drench-ing-ly, adv. 

drench, n. — ME. drench , fr. OE. drenc , ‘a drink, 
potion’, fr. drencan , ‘to give to drink’. Cp. 
OS., MLG., Du. drank , OHG., MHG., G. trank, 
and see drench, v. 

Drepanis, n., name of a genus of birds (zool.) — 
ModL,, fr. Gk. SpeTrocvii;, a kind of bird, prob. 
‘the swift’, fr. Speirdcv7], ‘sickle’; so called from 
its sickle-shaped wings. See next word, 
drepanoid, adj., sickle-shaped. — Compounded 
of Gk. SprjrivT), ‘sickle, reaping hook’, and 
‘like’, fr. etSo?, ‘form, shape’. The 
first element is rel. to Sp^raiv, ‘to pluck’; see 
drape. The second element derives fr. Gk. I8o<;, 
‘form, shape’ ; see -oid. 

dress, tr. and intr. v. — ME. dressen , ‘to direct, 
prepare; to dress’, fr. OF. (= F.) dresser, fr. 
VL. *directiare , fr. L. directus, pp. of dirigere, 
‘to put into a straight line; to direct, guide’. See 
direct, v., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: dress , n., dresser (q.v.), dress-ing , 
n., dress-y, adj., dress-i-iy, adv., dress-i-ness , n. 
dresser, n., one who dresses. — Formed fr. dress, 
v., with agential suff. -er. 
dresser, n., cupboard. — F. dressoir, fr. dresser. 
See dress, v. 

drew, past tense of draw. — ME. drew, fr. OE. 
dreow , fr. dragan, ‘to draw’. See draw, 
drey, also dray, n., a squirrel’s nest. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

dribble, intr. v., to fall in drops; tr. v., to let fall in 
drops. — Freq. of the verb drib , an obsolete 
var. of drip. For the ending see suff. -le. 
Derivatives: dribble , n., dribbl-er, n. 
driblet, n., a small amount. — Dimin. of the ob- 
solete noun drib. See prec. word and -et. 
drift, n. — ME. drift, formed with suff. -t fr. OE. 
drifan , ‘to drive’. Cp. ON. drift , ‘snowdrift’, 
Dan., Swed., Du. drift, G. Trift, ‘pasturage, 
drove, flock’. See drive and cp. adrift. Drift 
stands to drive as gift stands to give, rift to rive, 
shrift to shrive, thrift to thrive. 

Derivatives: drift, intr. and tr. v., drift-age, n., 
drift-er, n., drift-ing, n., and adj., drift-ing-ly, 
adv., drift-y, adj. 

drill, tr. and intr. v., to bore. — Du. drillen , ‘to 
bore; to train (soldiers)’, fr. I.-E. base *ter-, ‘to 
turn, to bore by turning*, whence also OE, 



pyrel, ‘hole’. See thrill. 

drill, n., an instrument for boring. — Partly fr. 
Du. dril, drille, ‘an instrument for boring’ (fr. 
drillen, ‘to bore’), partly fr. drill, ‘to bore’, 
drill, tr. v,, to train (soldiers, etc.) — Du. drillen, 
‘to train’, identical with the verb drillen , ‘to 
bore’ (see drill, ‘to bore’). For sense develop- 
ment cp. MLG. drillen , ‘to turn, roll’. 
Derivative: drill , n., the act of training (sol- 
diers, etc.). 

drill, n„ a small furrow. — Fr. obsol. drill, Till’, 
which is of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: drill, tr. v., to sow in drills, 
drill, n., a kind of coarse twilled cotton. — Fr. 
earlier drilling, corruption of G. Drillich, fr. 
MHG. dril(i)ch, from the OHG. adjective drilich , 
‘threefold’, alteration of L. trilix, gen. - licis , 
‘woven with three sets of leashes, triply twilled’, 
fr. ter, ‘three times’, and licium, ‘a thread of the 
web’, which is rel. to obliquus , ‘slanting, side- 
long’. See tri- and oblique and cp. twill, 
drill, n., a baboon of Western Africa. — Native 
name. Cp. mandrill. 

drilling, n., the act of a person who drills. — 
Formed from the verb drill with subst. suff. 
-ing. 

drilling, n. — Original, but now obsolete form 
of drill, ‘twilled cotton’. 

drink, tr. and intr. v. — ME. drinken, fr. OE. 
drincan , rel. to OS. dr ink an, OFris. drinka , Du. 
drinken , OHG. trinkan , MHG., G. trinken , 
ON, drekka , Dan. drikke, Swed. dricka, Goth. 
drigkan, ‘to drink’. Cp. drench, drunken, drown. 
Derivatives: drink n., drink-able, adj., drink-er, 
n., dr ink- ing, n. 

drip, intr. and tr. v. — ME. drippen, fr. OE. dryp - 
pan , rel. to MLG., Du. druipen, MHG. triipfen, 
Dan. dryppe, lit. ‘to fall in drops’. Cp. OHG. 
trio fan, MHG., G. trie fen, ‘to drop, drip’, OE. 
droppian, ‘to drop’, and see drop. Cp. also 
dribble. 

Derivatives: drip, n., dripp-ing, n. and adj., 
dripp-y , adj. 

drive, tr. and intr. v. — ME. driven, fr. OE. drifan , 
rel. to ON. drifa, Dan. drive , Swed. driva, OS. 
drifian, Du. drijven, OHG. triban, MHG. triben, 
G. treiben , Goth, dreiban, ‘to drive’. Cp. drift, 
drove, n. 

Derivative: drive, n,, driv-er, n., driv-ing, n. and 
-adj., driv-ing-ly , adv. 

drivel, intr.v., i) to slaver; 2) to talk foolishly. — 
ME. drevelen, drivelen, dravelen, fr. OE. dreflian , 
‘to slobber’; prob. rel. to draff, (q.v.) Cp. drool. 
Derivatives: drivel, n,, drivel(l)-er, n., drivel(l)- 
ing-ly, adv. 

driven, adj., prop. pp. of drive. — ME. driven, 
fr. OE. drifen , ‘driven’, pp. of drifan, ‘to. drive’. 
See drive. 

drizzle, intr. and tr. v. — Freq. of ME. dresen, 
‘to fall’, fr. OE. dreosan. See dreary and freq. 
suff. -le and cp. drowse. 

Derivatives: drizzle, n., drizzl-y, adj, 
drogher, n., a kind of vessel. — Du., now spelled 
droger, lit. ‘drier’, whence ‘a vessel for drying 
herrings’, fr. drogen , ‘to dry’, fr. droog , ‘dry’. See 
dry and agential suff. -er. 
drogue, n., a small buoy attached to the end of a 
harpoon line. — Prob. rel. to drag, n. Cp. dial. 

E. drug, ‘to drag’. 

droit, n., legal right. — F. droit, ‘right’ (n.), fr. 
droit , ‘right’ (adj.), fr. L. directus, pp. of diri- 
gere, ‘to put into a straight line, direct’. Cp. 
OProven?. dreich, dreit, dret, Catal. dret, Sp. 
derecho, Port, dereito. It. diritto , dr it to, ‘right’, 
which all derive fr. L. directus. See direct, v. 
and adj., and cp. adroit, maladroit, 
droll, adj., 1) amusingly odd; n., a droll person, 
funny, droll, odd. — F. drole, ‘funny, droll, 
odd’, from the noun drole, ‘a funny fellow’, fr. 
earlier F. drolle, fr. MDu. droll, ‘an odd little 
fellow’. 

Derivatives: droll, v., droll-ish, adj,, droll-ish - 
ness , n., droll-y, adv., droll-ness , n. 
drollery, n. — F. drolerie, fr. drole . See prec. 
word and -ery. 

-drome, combining form lit. meaning ‘running, 
course’, as in aerodrome. — Gk. -8popto<;, fr. 
8p6pto<;, ‘a running, course, race, racecourse’. 



See dromedary. 

dromedary, n. — OF. dromedaire (F. dromadairej , 
fr. Late L. dromeddrius (came/us), fr. dronrns , 
gen. - adis , ‘running’, fr. Gk. 8po(xa<;, gen. -a8o<;, 
of s.m., which is rel. to Spocpielv, ‘to run’, 
8e8pop.a, ‘I ran’, Spopioq, ‘a running, course, 
race, racecourse’, fr. l.-E. base *drem ‘to run’, 
whence also Ol. dramati, ‘runs’. Base *drem- is a 
collateral form of base ‘to move quickly, to 
run’, whence OI. drdti, ‘runs, hastens’, Gk. 0:71081- 
Spsaxetv, ‘to run away’ (with reduplication of 
base *8poc-), Spaapto^, ‘a running away, flight’, 
a8pa<7To<;, ‘not inclined to run away’, *A8pdo- 
Tstoc, ‘Nemesis’, lit. ‘from whom there is no 
escape’, and prob. also ON. titra , OHG. zit- 
taron, ‘to tremble’. Cp. Adrastea, -drome, 
Dromiacea, Dromiceius, dromond, and the 
second element in anadromous, Boedromion, 
catadromous, hippodrome, lampadedromy, loxo- 
dromic, palindrome, prodrome, syndrome. Cp, 
also teeter. — The change of a to e in Late L. 
dromeddrius is due to the influence of Latin 
words ending in - eddrius , as essedarius, ‘a fighter 
in a British or a Gallic war chariot’ (see esse- 
dum), veredarius, ‘post boy, courier’ (fr. veredus, 
‘a swift horse’). F. dromadaire — with a in- 
stead of e — has been refashioned after Gk. 
Spofzdct;. 

Dromiacea, n., a group of crabs (zool.) — Formed 
with suff. -acea fr. Gk. Spojj.[a^, ‘crab’, lit. 
‘runner’, rel. to Spopwx; ‘a running, course’, 
8 pa. ‘to run’. See prec. word. 

Dromiceius, n., the genus of ratite birds, the emu 
( ornithol .)• — ModL., fr. 8pojj.ato<;, ‘running 
fast, swift’, fr. 8p6pio<;, ‘a running, course’. See 
dromedary and cp. prec. word, 
dromond, n., a large fast-sailing ship of the Middle 
Ages. — OF. dromon , dromon t, fr. Late L. dro - 
monem, acc. of dromo, ‘a fast-sailing vessel’, fr. 
Gk. 8po[j.o>v, of s.m., lit. ‘a runner’, fr. Spoptot;, 

‘a running, course’. See dromedary. 

-dromous, combining form meaning ‘running’, as 
in catadromous. — Gk. -SpopLos, fr. Sp6fjLoq, ‘a 
running, course’. See -drome. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -o<;, see suff. -ous, 
drone, n., the male of the honeybee. — ME. dr a - 
ne, fr. OE. dran, dreen, rel. to OS. dr an, dreno, 
MLG. drone (whence Dan. drone, G. Drohne ), 
MDu. drane, OHG. treno, MHG. trene, ‘drone’, 
and cogn. with Gk.^pcova^, ‘drone’, the second 
element in Tevffp^vT), ‘a kind of wasp’, and in 
dv&pTrjw), ‘wild bee’, $p?jvos,‘ dirge’, from the 
I.-E. base *dhr£n~, ‘to hum, buzz, murmur’, 
whence also OI. dhranati, ‘resounds’, Mir, dre- 
sacht (for *drensacht), ‘to cry’ (said of a swan) 
(L. drensdre, of s.m., is a Celtic loan word). Cp. 
threiutic, Anthrenus, Tenthredinidae. Base 
*dhren- is an enlargement of the imitative base 
*dher~, whence Gk. 9-psicrO'ai (for *&psfecr$<x(,) J 
‘to cry aloud, shriek’, S-poelv, of s.m., &p6os, 
■&pouq, ‘noise, murmur’, -ffpuXoc, ‘murmur’, 
ffopufio^, ‘noise’, OE. dream, OS. drom, MDu. 
droom , ‘musical sound, melody’. Cp. dor. 
drone, intr. v., to make a monotonous humming 
sound ; tr.v., to utter in a dull monotonous tone. 
— Rel. to— and prob. even derived from — 
drone, n. Cp. the rel. words MLG. dronen 
(whence Du, dreunen, G. drohnen), Dan. drone, 
Swed. drona, Norw., Icel. drynja , ‘to roar’, 
Goth, drunjus, ‘sound’. 

Derivative: dron-ing-ly, adv. 
drongo, n., any of various crowlike birds of the 
family Dicruridae. — Malagasy, 
drool, intr. v., to drivel; n., to talk foolishly 
(U.S. Slang) — Fr. drivel. 

Derivative: drool, n. 

droop, intr. v., to sink, hang down; to fail; tr.v., 
to let sink or hang down. — ME. droupen, fr. 
ON. drupa, ‘to droop, sink’, which is rel. to 
ON. dropi, OE. dropa , ‘drop’. See next word. 
Derivatives: droop-er, n., droop-ing , adj., droop - 
ing-ly , adv., droop-ing- ness , n. 
drop, n. — ME. drope, fr. OE. dropa, ‘drop’, rel. 
to OS. dropo, ON. dropi, MLG. troppe, Du. 
drop, OHG. tropfo, MHG. tropfe , G. Tropfen, 
‘drop’, OE. dreopan, OS. driopan , ON. drjiipa , 
OFris. driapa , Du. druipen , OHG. triofan, 
MHG., G. triefen, ‘to drop, drip’. All- these 
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words derive fr. I.-E. base *dhrub-, whence also 
OIr. drucht (for *drupt), ‘dewdrop’. Cp. — with 
-bh formative element — Gk. -ftpijTCTetv, ‘to break 
to pieces, break small, crush’ ,, and — with -p- 
formative element — Lett, drupiil drupt , ‘to crum- 
ble to pieces’. Cp. drip. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in Cladrastis and in lithontriptic. 
drop, tr. and intr. v. — OH. dropian , fr. dropa , 
‘drop’. See drop, n. 

Derivatives: dropp-er , n., dropp-ing , n. 
droplet, n. — Formed fr. drop, n., with dimin. 
suff. -let. 

dropsy, n. — ME. dropsie , aphetic for ME. idrop- 
sie , y dropsie i fr. OF. idropisie (F. hydropisie), 
fr. L. hydropisis , fr. Gk. oSpon};, ‘dropsy’, which 
is formed from (>8cjp, ‘water’, and suff. lit. 
‘-eyed’. See hydro- and -ops and cp. hydropsy, 
which is a doublet of dropsy. 

Derivatives: drops- teal, adj., drops- ical-ly, adv. 
Drosera, n., a genus of plants, the sundew (hot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. 8poaep6<;, ‘dewy’, fr. 8p6ao<;, 
‘dew’, which is of uncertain origin; so called 
because the glands of the leaves exude drops 
of a fluid resembling dewdrops. 

Droseraceae, n.pl., the sundew family ( hot .) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
drosera ceous, adj. — See prec. word and -accous. 
droshky, also drosky, n. — Russ, drozki (pt.\ 
dimin. of drogi (ph), ‘wagon’, rel. to dordga , 
(which corresponds to Pol. draga , Czech dr aha), 
‘way’, and cogn. with Norw. drag , ‘drawing 
rope’, and with ON, draga, ‘to draw’; see drag, 
draw. For the relationship between Russ, drogi , 
‘wagon’, and dordga, ‘way’, cp. E. wain and 
wagon, which are related to way. 
drosometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
quantity of dew. — Compounded of Gk. 
Spacroc, ‘dew’, and ptirpov, ‘measure’. See Dro- 
sera and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
dross, n., refuse. — ME. drosse , fr. OE. dross , 
‘dregs, dirt’, rel. to drosna (pi.), ‘dregs’, MDu. 
droesenie ), Du. droesem , OHG. truosana , 
MHG. drusene, G. Drusen, ‘husks, dregs’, and 
to E. dreg (q.v.) Cp. druse. 

Derivatives: dross, tr. v., dross-er, n., dross-y , 
adj., dross- i-ness , n. 

drought, n. ME. drougth, drug the, fr. OE. 
drugad, drugod , rel. to OE. drugian, ‘to dry, 
wither’, dryge, ‘dry’, and to Du. droogte , 
‘drought’. See dry. 

Derivative: drought-y , adj. 
drove, n., a number of cattle, or other animals, 
driven; a herd. — ME. drof, drove, fr. OE. draf, 
drsef ‘drove, herd, crowd, band’, rel. to drifan, 
‘to drive’. See drive. 

Dirivative: dro-ver , n. 

drove, past tense of drive. — ME. drof, fr. OE. 

draf, ‘drove’, fr. drifan , ‘to drive’. See drive, 
drown, intr. and tr. v. — ME. drunen, drounen, 
corresponding to OE. * dr uman. Cp. ME. drunk- 
nen , fr. OE. drunenian, ‘to become intoxicated ; 
to be drowned’. Cp. also ON. drukna, ‘to be 
drowned’, G. ertranken , ‘to drown’, ertrinken, 
‘to be drowned’, and see drink. 

Derivatives: drown-er, n., drown-ing-ly, adv. 
drowse, intr. and tr. v. — OE. drusian, drusan , 
‘to become languid, to be slow or sluggish’, rel. 
to dreosan, ‘to fall, sink'. See dreary. 
Derivatives: drowse, n., drows-y, adj,, drows-i- 
ly, adv., drows-i-ness, n. 

drub, tr. v„ to beat with a stick; intr. v., to stamp. 

— The orig. meaning was ‘to bastinado’; prob. 
fr. Arab, darb , ‘a beating (with a stick)’, fr. 
4 draba , ‘he beat, struck’. 

Derivatives: drub, n., drubb-er, ti., drubb-ing , n. 
drudge, intr. and tr. v. — ME. druggen , prob. fr. 
OE. dreogan, ‘to work, suffer, endure’. See dree. 
Derivatives: drudge, n., drudg-ery, n., drudg- 
ing-Iy, adv. 

drug, n. — ME. drogge, drugge , fr. F. drogue, fr. 
MLG. droge fate , ‘dry casks’, i.e. ‘goods in 
packing cases’, in which phrase droge was mis- 
taken to be the name of the contents. See E. 
Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
franzosischen Sprache, 1918, p.327. For the 
etymology of MLG. droge see dry. 

Derivatives: drug, tr. and intr. v. drugg-er, n., 
druggery (q.v.), drugget (q.v.), druggist (q.v.), 



drugg-y, adj. 

druggery, n., 1) drugs; 2) a place for selling drugs. 

— F. droguerie , fr, drogue. See drug and -ery. 
drugget, a, a coarse woolen fabric. — F. droguet, 

fr. drogue , ‘drug ; worthless stuff, trash’. See drug, 
druggist, n. — F. droguiste, a hybrid coined fr. 
drogue and - iste , a suff. of Greek origin. See 
drug and -ist. 

druid, n., an ancient Celtic priest or soothsayer. 

— F. druide, fr. L. pi. druides (Caesar), druidae 
(Cicero), fr. OCelt. druid, which stands for 
*dru-wid, and is compounded of *daru *dru~, 
‘oak’, and *wid-, ‘know’, hence lit. meaning 
‘they who know the oak’ ; so called in allusion 
to their practices with the mistletoe. Cp. Pliny, 
1 6, 249. For the first element see tree and cp. 
dryas, Drusilla, for the second see vision. 
Derivatives: the hybrids druid-ess , n., druid-ic , 
druid-ic-al , adjs., druid-ism, n., druid-ry , n. 

drum, n. — Prob, fr. LG. trumme or MDu. trom- 
me, ‘drum’; cp. Du. from, trommel, Dan. trom- 
me, MHG. trume, trumme , trumbe, G. Trommel, 
Dan. tromme, Swed. trumma, ‘drum*; of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. trombone, trommel, trump, 
‘trumpet’. 

Derivatives : drum, intr. and tr. v., drumm-er , n., 
drumm-y , adj. 

drum, n. — See drumlin. 

drumble, n., a sluggish person. — A var. of 
dumble , which itself is a dial. var. of dummel. 
Derivative: drumble , intr. v., drumbl-er , n. 
drumlin, n., a small hill consisting of glacial drift 
(geol.) — Fr. drumling, dimin. of drum, ‘ridge’ 
(cp. 2nd drum), fr. Gael, and Ir. druim , ‘back, 
ridge’, which is rel. to OIr. druimm, W. trum , 
of s.m. 

Drummond light., — Named after the Scottish 
engineer Thoms Drummond (1797-1840). 
drunk, adj. — ME. drunke, alter, of drunken , fr. 
OE. druncen , ‘drunk’, fr. drincan, ‘to drink’; 
prop. pp. of drink. 

Derivatives: drunk, n., drunk-ard, n., drunken 
(q.v.), drunk-ery, n. 

drunken, adj. — ME., fr. OE. druncen, ‘one who 
has drunk, intoxicated’; prop, old pp. of drink. 
Cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: drunken-ly, adv., drunken-ness , n. 
drupe, n., stone fruit {hot.) — F., fr. L. drupa, 
druppa (scil. oliva), ‘an overripe (olive)’, fr. Gk. 
$pij7r7ca, which is shortened fr. Spo-7r£7i7)S, ‘ripen- 
ed on the tree’, said especially of olives. See 
dryad and pepsin. 

Derivatives: drup-aceous , adj., drupel (q.v.), 
drupeole (q.v.), drupi-ferous, adj. 
drupel, drupelet, n., a little drupe. — Formed fr. 
prec, word with the dimin. suffixes -el, resp. -el 
and -et. 

druse, n., a cavity in a rock lined with crystals 
(geol.) — G. Druse , ‘druse, geode; sediment, 
husks, dregs’, rel. to OE. drosna, ‘dregs’, dross , 
'dregs, dirt’. See dross. 

Druse, n., member of a Mohammedan sect. — 
Arab. durQz, pi. of darazt, ‘Druse’. Named after 
the founder of the sect, Ismail ad-Darazi, ‘the 
tailor’ (nth cent.) Cp. darzee, ‘tailor’. 
Drusilla, fern. PN. — L. Drusilla , fem. dimin. of 
L. Driisus , a surname frequently occurring in 
the Livian gens, for earlier Drausus, which is 
prob. a Celtic word and lit. means ‘strong’, Cp. 
OCelt. *daru~, *dru-, ‘oak; strong’, and see druid, 
dry, adj. — ME. dry, drie , fr. OE. dryge, ‘dry’, 
rel. to MLG. droge, droge, MDu. druge , drdghe , 
Du. droog, OHG. trucchan , MHG, trucken , 
trocken, G. trocken, ‘dry’, ON. draugr, ‘dry 
wood’, OE. drugad , drugod , ‘drought’. Cp. 
drain, drogher, drought, drug. 

Derivatives: dry, n., dry-ish, adj., dry-ly , adv., 
dry-ness , n. 

dry, tr. and intr. v. — ME. dryen , drien, fr. OE. 
drygan , fr. dryge, ‘dry’. See dry, adj. 
Derivative: dry-er, n. 

dryad, n., a forest nymph. — L. dryas (pi. drya- 
des ), fr. Gk. Spuac; (pi. 8pua8e<;), fr. 8 puq, gen. 
Spu6<;, ‘oak; tree’, which is rel. to Spu(x6?, ‘oak- 
wood; wood’, 86pu, ‘stem, tree, beam, shaft of 
a spear, spear’, S£vSpeov, 8£vSpov (dissimilated 
fr. *8£p-8psF-ov), ‘tree’, fr. I.-E. base *derew- 
(o)-, *drew(o )-, ‘tree, wood’, whence also OE. 



treo, treow, ‘tree, wood’. See tree and cp. dendro-, 
dory-, the first element in druid and the second 
element in deodar, germander, hamadryad, 
dryasdust, n., a dry, pedantic man. — Compound- 
ed of the words dry as dust. 

Derivative: dryasdust , adj., dry and pedantic, 
dual, adj., composed of two. — L. dudlis , ‘con- 
taining two’, fr. duo , ‘two’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. 8tio, OE. tu, ‘two’. See two and adj. suff. -al 
and cp. deuce, double, doubt, dozen, dubious, 
duel, duet, duplex. 

Derivatives: dual , n., dualin (q.v.), dual-ism, n., 
dual-ist , n., dualist-ic , adj., duality (q.v.), dualize 
(q.v.), dual-ly, adv., dual-ness , n. 
dualin, n., an explosive made of sawdust, nitro- 
glycerin and potassium nitrate (chem.) — Form- 
ed with chem. suff. -in fr. L. dudlis, ‘containing 
two’ (see prec. word); so called in allusion to 
the two substances added to nitroglycerin, 
duality, n., the quality of being dual. — F. dua- 
lite, fr. Late L. dudlitatem, acc. of dudlitas, ‘the 
number two’, fr. L. dudlis. See dual and -ity. 
dualize, tr. v., to make, or regard as, dual. — 
Formed with suff. -ize fr. L. dudlis. See dual. 
Derivative: dualiz-ation , n. 
dub, tr. v., to make a knight. — OE. dubbian, ‘to 
knight’, rel. to ON. dubba , ‘to equip, adorn; 
to knight’, LG. dubben , ‘to strike’ ; see dowel. 
OF. adober (also spelled addber , adouber ), ‘to 
dub’ [whence F. adouber, ‘to touch (a piece of 
chess)], is a Teut. loan word. 

Derivatives: dubb-er, n., dubb-ing, n. 
dub, tr. and intr. v., to thrust; n., a thrust. — Prob. 
of imitative origin. 

dub, n., a pool, a puddle. — Of uncertain origin, 
dub, n., a small copper coin (India). — Telugu 
dabbu. 

dubash, dobash, n., an Indian interpreter. — 
Hind, dubhashiya, dobashi , lit. ‘a man of two 
languages', fr. du, do, ‘two’, and bhdsha , ‘langu- 
age’. The first element derives fr. OI. dva; see 
two. The second element comes fr. OI. bhasa, 
‘language’, which is rel. to bha$ate , ‘speaks, 
talks’. See bellow. 

dubber, n,, a large vessel. — Pers. dabbah. Cp. 
Mahri dabara. 

dubiety, n., doubtfulness. — L. dubietas , ‘doubt, 
uncertainty’, fr. dubius. See next word and subst. 
suff. -ty. 

dubious, adj. — L. dubidsus, ‘doubtful’, fr. dubius , 
‘vacillating; doubtful’, which prob. stands for 
I.-E. *du-bhw-iyo-s and Jit. means ‘being double, 
of double nature’, fr. du-, stem of L. duo , ‘two’ 
(see dual), and I.-E. base *bhu-, ‘to be’, which 
prob. appears also in the second element of L. 
probus, ‘good, serviceable’, and superbus, 
‘haughty, proud’. See be and future and cp. 
doubt. Cp. also prove and superb. Cp. also Gk. 
Sicpuifc, ‘of double nature or form’, which is 
formally the exact equivalent of L. dubius. 
Derivatives: dubious- ly, adv., dubious-ness, n. 
dubitable, adj. — L. dubitabilis , ‘doubtful’, fr. 
dubitare. See next word and -able. 

Derivative: dubitabl-y , adv. 
dubitate, intr. v., to doubt. — L. dubitatus, pp. of 
dubitare , ‘to be uncertain in opinion, to doubt’. 
See doubt, v., and verbal suff. -ate. 
dubitation, n. — F., fr. L. dubitationem , acc. of 
dubitdtio , ‘a wavering in opinion, uncertainty’, 
fr. dubitatus, pp. of dubitare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

dubitative, adj. — L. dubitatlvus, ‘doubtful’, fr. 
dubitatus, pp. of dubitare. See dubitate and -ive. 
Derivative: dubitative-ly, adv. 
ducal, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a duke. 
— F. ducal, fr. Late L. ducdlis , ‘pertaining to a 
leader’, from the stem of L. dux, gen. duds, 
‘leader’. See duke and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative : ducal-ly, adv. 
ducat, n., name Qf several coins. — OF, (= F.), 
fr. It. ducato , of s.m., from Aouxa? (fr. Aou£, 
grecization of L. dux, ‘leader’), surname of the 
emperor Constantine X of the Byzantine Em- 
pire (1059-67), which was impressed upon the 
gold coins struck during his reign. This name 
was confused later with It. ducato , ‘duchy, duke- 
dom’, fr. duce , ‘duke’, fr. L. ducem , acc. of dux , 
‘leader’ (see duke). 
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ducatoon, n., name of various former silver coins. 
— F. ducaton, fr. It. ducatone, augment, of du- 
cato. See ducat and -oon. 
duce, n., a leader. — It., ‘leader, chief’, fr. L. 
ducem, acc. of dux. See duke and cp. duchess. 
Duchesnea, n., a genus of plants, the Indian 
strawberry. — ModL., named after the French 
botanist Antoine-Nicolas Duchesne (1747- 
1827). 

duchess, n., the wife of a duke. — F. duchesse , 
fem. of due , ‘duke’. See duke and -ess and cp. 
It. duchessa, OProven?. duquessa, duguessa, Sp. 
duquesa , Port, duqueza, ‘duchess’, 
duchy, n. — OF. duchee , fr. VL. *ducitdtem, acc. 
of *ducitas, from L. dux , gen. ducis , ‘leader’. 
See duke. F. duche is not derived fr. OF. duchee. 
but fr. VL. duedtus, lit. ‘leadership’ (fr. L. dux, 
gen. ducis), whence also It. dogato , OProven9. 
ducat , dugat ; Sp. and Port, ducado. 
duck, n., the bird. — ME. duk, duke , fr. OE. duce , 
‘duck’, lit. ‘the diving bird’. See next word and 
cp. duckling. 

duck, intr. and tr. v., to dive. — ME. douken , 
duken, rel, to OFris. duka , MLG. duken , Du. 
duiken , OHG. -tuhhan (only in compounds), 
MHG. tuchen , G. tauchen , ‘to dive’, MHG. 
tucken , tiickert , G. ducken, ‘to stoop, duck, dive’, 
and to OE. duce , ‘duck’. See prec. word and cp. 
duiker. 

Derivative: duck, n., the act of ducking; a sud- 
den plunge. 

duck, n., a cotton or linen cloth. — Du. doek , 
‘linen cloth’, rel. to OS., OFris. dok, ON. dukr, 
Swed. duk, Dan. dug, OHG. tuoh , MHG. tuoch , 
G. Tuch, ‘piece of cloth’, 
ducker, n., one who or that which ducks. — 
Formed from the verb duck with agential suff. 
-er. 

ducker, n., one who raises or hunts ducks. — 
Formed fr. duck, the bird, with agential suff. -er, 
ducking, n., the act of one who or that which 
ducks. — Formed from the verb duck with 
subst. suff. -ing. 

ducking, n., the hunting of ducks. — Formed 
fromiluck, ‘the bird’, with subst. suff. -ing. 
duckling, n., a young duck. — Formed fr. duck, 
the bird, with the double dimin. suff. -ling, 
duct, n. — L. ductus , ‘a leading, conducting, con- 
duit’, fr. ductus, pp. of ducere , ‘to lead, conduct’. 
See duke and cp. aqueduct, oviduct, ventiduct, 
viaduct. 

Derivative: duct-less , adj. 
ductile, adj. — F., fr. L. ductilis, ‘that which may 
be led or conducted; that which may be ham- 
mered’, fr. ducere. See prec. word and -ile. 
Derivatives: ductile-ly , adv., ductile-ness , n., 
dictil-ity , n. 

duct of Steno, duct of the parotid gland {anat.) — 
Named after its discoverer, the Danish ana- 
tomist Nicolas Stensen (latinized into Nicolaus 
Steno ) (1638-1687). 

ductor, n., one who, or that which, leads. — L„ 
fr. ductus , pp. of ducere. See duct and agential 
suff. -or. 

dud, n., a shell that fails to explode. — Prob. fr. 
duds, ‘cast-off clothes, rags’, taken in the wider 
sense as ‘anything useless’^ See duds, 
dudaim, n., a variety of melon. — Heb. dudha'im 
(pi.) (Gen. 30: 14), ‘mandrake’, prop, ‘love- 
exciting (plant)’, fr. sing. *duday, rel. to dddh, 
‘beloved, uncle’. Cp. David, 
dude, n., a dandy (U.S. Slang). — Of uncertain 
origin. 

dudeen, dudheen, n., a small tobacco pipe. — Ir. 
duidtn , dimin. of dud , ‘pipe’. For the ending see 
suff. -een. 

Dudelsack, n., bagpipe. — G., fr. Czech dudy, 
‘bagpipe’, fr. Serbian duduk , ‘pipe’, ult. fr. Turk. 
duduq, ‘pipe’, which is prob. of imitative origin. 
For the second element in Dudelsack see sack, 
dudgeon, n., 1) a wood, prob. boxwood, used for 
handles of daggers ( obsol .); 2) hilt of a dagger. 
— ME. dogeon, fr. AF. digeon; of uncertain 
origin. 

dudgeon, n., anger. — Of unknown origin, 
duds, n. (pi.), cast-off clothes, rags. — ME. dudde, 
‘clothes’, rel. to ON. dudi, ‘swaddling clothes’, 
duda, ‘to wrap up’. Cp. dud. Cp. also dowdy. 



due, adj. — ME., fr. OF. deu (F. du), fr. VL. 
* debut um, for L. debitum, ‘that which is due, 
debt, duty’, prop. neut. pp. of debere, ‘to owe’. 
See debit, debt, which are doublets of due, and 
cp. duty. 

Derivatives: due, adv. and n., due- ness, n., du- 
ly, adv. 

duel, n. — F., fr. L. duellum, archaic form of 
bellum, ‘war’ (see bellicose), used in ML. in the 
sense of ‘fight between two persons’, from a 
fancied connection with L. duo, ‘two’. 
Derivatives: duel , intr. and tr. v., duell-er , n., 
duell-ing, n., duellist (q.v.) 
duellist, n. — F. duelliste , a hybrid coined fr. L. 
duellum and -iste, a suff. of Greek origin. See 
duel and -ist. 

Derivative : duellist- ic, adj. 
duenna, n., an elderly woman; a chaperon. — 
Sp. due ha, fr. L. domino, ‘mistress’. See dame, 
duet, n. — F., fr. It. duetto , ‘duet’, dimin. of due, 
‘two*, fr. L. duo; see duo and -et and cp. tercet , 
quartet , quintet , sextet. 

Derivatives: duet, intr. v., duett-ist , n. 
duff, n„ boiled suet pudding. — Dialectal pronun- 
ciation of dough. 

duff, tr. v., to fake; to cheat. — Prob. back form- 
ation fr. duffer. 

duffel, duffle, n., a thick woolen cloth with a 
thick nap. — Du. duffel , fr. Duffel , a town near 
Antwerp. 

Derivative: duffel, adj. 

duffer, n., a fool. — Prob. fr. Scot, dowfart, 
formed with pejor. suff. -art, fr. dowf, ‘stupid’, 
lit. ‘deaf’, fr. ON. daufr , ‘deaf’. See deaf and 
-ard. 

dufrenite, n., a hydrous iron phosphate (mineral.) 

— F. dufrenite , named after the French min- 
eralogist Pierre Armand Petit Dufrenoy (1792- 
1857). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

dufrenoy site, n., a lead arsenic sulfur compound 
(mineral.) — F. dufrenoysite , named after Du- 
frenoy. See prec. word. 

duffer, n., a bundle of sheets of paper (India). — 
Hind, daftar , fr. Pers. daftar , ‘record, office’, fr. 
Arab, daftar, fr. Gk. 8 np- 9 ^pa, ‘skin, parch- 
ment, thin paper’. See diphtheria and cp. next 
word and duftery. 

dufterdar, n., the head native revenue officer. — 
Hind, daftardar , fr. Pers. daftarddr , lit. ‘holder 
of records’, formed fr. daftar, ‘record, office’, 
with suff. - dar , ‘holder, possessor’. For the first 
element se? prec. word. For the second element 
see aumildar and cp. words there referred to. 
duftery, n., a servant in an Indian office. — Hind. 
daftari, fr. Pers. dafiari , ‘office keeper’, fr. daf- 
tar, ‘record, office’. See duffer, 
dug. — Past tense and pp. of dig. 
dug, pap, teat. — Rel. to Dan. dsegge, Swed. 
dagga , ‘to suckle’, fr. I.-E. base *dhe(i )-, ‘to 
suckle’. See fecund and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

dugong, n., a cetaceous mammal. — Malay 
duyung, Javanese duyung. 
duiker, n., a small homed antelope of S. Africa. 

— S. Afr. Du., lit. ‘diver*, fr. Du. duiken, ‘to 
dive’. See duck, ‘to dive’. 

dukan, n., priestly blessing; prop, the platform 
in the Temple on which the priests pronounced 
the blessing (Jewish religion). — Mishnaic Heb. 
dukhdn, ‘platform’, lit. ‘place to stand on’, rel, 
to Arm. dukh (masc.), dukhtd (fem.), ‘place’. 
Cp. Arab, dukkdn , ‘platform’, 
duke, n. — ME. due , duk, fr. F. due , fr. OF. due, 
acc. of dues, fr. L. dux, gen. ducis, ‘leader, con- 
ductor, chief, commander’, fr. ducere, ‘to lead, 
conduct, guide, draw’, fr. OL. douce re, fr. I.-E. 
base *douk- t *deuk-, ‘to pull, draw’, whence 
also Gk. SaiSuooecr&at. (for *8ai-8uxj.e<i&ai), ‘to 
drag’, Alb. nduk, ‘I pluck*, MW. dygaf, ‘I draw’, 
OE. teon, ‘to draw’, and prob. also Hitt, tuh- 
hushzi, ‘he takes’, tuhkantish , ‘first leader’. See 
tow, ‘to draw’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also abducent, abduct, adduce, adduct, an- 
douille, aquaduct, conduce, conduct, conn, de- 
duce, deduct, endue, dock for ships, dogaressa, 
dogate, doge, douche, ducat, ducatoon, duchess, 
duchy, duct, educate, educe, educt, eduction, in- 
duce, induction, introduce, introduction, produce. 



product, production, redoubt, reduce, reduction, 
reduit, ridotto, seduce, seduction, subduce, sub- 
duct, subdue, superinduce, traduce, traducian, 
traduction, ventiduct, viaduct. 

Dukhobors, n. pi., the name given by the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church to a nonconformist 
sect. — Russ, duchobortsy, lit. ‘spirit fighters’, fr. 
duch, ‘spirit’, and bortsy, pi. of borets , ‘wrestler, 
fighter*. The first element is rel. to OSlav. duchu, 
‘spirit, breath’, duSa, ‘soul’, and cogn. with Lith. 
dvasia, ‘spirit’, Lett, dvasa, ‘breath, odor’, Goth. 
dius , ‘wild animal’, orig. ‘a breathing being’, 
OE. deor, ‘a wild animal’ ; see deer. The second 
element is rel. to boroVsja, ‘to wrestle’, borba, 
‘wrestling’, and cogn. with L. ferire , ‘to strike’, 
fordre, ‘to bore, pierce’, fr. I.-E. base *bher- , 
‘to cut, bore’, whence also OE. borian, ‘to bore’ ; 
see bore, v., and cp. words there referred to. 
dulcet, adj., sweet. — Refashioned after L. dul - 
cis fr, OF. doucet, ‘sweetish, sweet’ (whence F. 
douce t, ‘demure, mild’), formed with dimin. 
suff. -et fr. L. dulcis, ‘sweet; pleasant, charm- 
ing’, which stands for *d[kwis and is cogn. with 
Gk. (for *SXux-u9), ‘sweet’. Cp. billet- 

doux, dolce, dolce far niente, douce, Dulcie, dul- 
cify, dulcimer, Dulcinea, glucinum, edulcorate, 
glucose, glyceria, glycerine, glyco-, licorice, 
Polydeuces. 

Dulcie, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘sweet’, fr. L. dulcis. See 
prec. word. 

dulcification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
dulcify, tr. v., to sweeten. — L. dulcificare, fr. 
dulcis , ‘sweet’, and -ficare, fr. facere, ‘to make, 
do*. See dulcet and -fy. . 

dulcimer, n., an old musical instrument. — OF. 
doulcemele , also (with dissimilation) doulcemer, 
fr. L. dulce melos, ‘a sweet tune’. See dulcet and 
melody. 

Dulcinea, n., sweetheart, worshiped by her lover. 

— From the name of Don Quijote’s mistress in 
Cervantes’ celebrated work. The name lit. 
means ‘sweet’, fr. L. dulcis. See dulcet. 

dull, adj. — ME. dulle , dull, fr. OE. dyl, an un- 
recorded parallel form of OE. dol, ‘foolish, 
presumptuous’, rel. to OE. dwellan , ‘to lead 
astray’, dwala, dwela, gedwola , ‘error’, gedwelan, 
‘to err’, OE. dwolma, ‘chaos’, OS., OFris., 
MLG., MDu., Du. dol, OHG., MHG., tol, G. 
toll, ‘mad, furious’, OHG. gitwelan, ‘to be per- 
plexed’, MLG. dwal, Goth, dwals, ‘foolish’, Du. 
dwalen, ‘to roam, wander, err’, and cogn. with 
OIr. OCo., W., Bret, dall (for *dh u 'afno-), 
‘blind’, OIr. cluas-dall, deaf’, lit, ‘troubled with 
regard to one’s sight, resp. hearing’, Lith. du- 
lineti, ‘to fool around’, Lett, dufs, ‘half-mad’, 
Gk. &0X09 (for *&FoX6<;, ‘mud; the dark juice 
of the cuttle fish’, &oX6etv, ‘to make muddy’, 
&oXepo<;, ‘muddy, dirty; troubled’. All these 
words are derivatives of I.-E. base *dhwel-, 
‘muddy, gloomy, dim, dull’. Cp. doldrums, dolt, 
dwale, dwell. Base *dhwel- is an -/-enlargement 
of base *dheu~, ‘to fly about like dust’. See thio- 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: dull, tr. and intr. v., dull-ard, n., 
dull-ish, adj., dull-ness , n., dul-ly, adv. 
dulocracy, also doulocracy, rule of slaves. — 
Compounded of Gk. 800X09, ‘slave’, and -xparia, 
‘rule’. The first element stands for *SoeXo9 and 
derives fr. Aegean doero, ‘slave’. The second 
element comes fr. Gk. xpaTO<;, ‘strength, power, 
rule’. See -cracy and cp. the second element in 
hierodule. 

dulse, n., an edible seaweed. — Ir. and Gael. 
duileasg. 

duma, n. r the former Russian national assembly. 

— Russ., lit. ‘thought’, of Teut. origin. Cp. 
Goth, doms, ‘judgment’, and see doom. 

dumb, adj. — OE. and ME., rel. to ON. dumbr, 
‘dumb’, Dan., Swed. dum, ‘dull, stupid’, Du. 
dom, ‘stupid’, OHG. tumb, ‘dumb, stupid’, 
MHG. tump, G. dumm, ‘stupid’, Goth, dumbs , 
‘dumb’. The orig. meaning of all these words 
was ‘dumb’. They derive fr. I.-E. base *dhumbh-, 
a nasalized form of base *dhubh-, ‘to fill with 
smoke, to cloud, darken; to be dull, dumb or 
deaf’. See deaf and cp. dummy. Cp. also stove. 

dumbeow, tr. v.„ to browbeat ( Anglo-Ind .) — 
Hind, dhamkdnd , ‘to chide, threaten’. 
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dumbfound, tr. v. — A blend of dumb and con- 
found. 

dumdum, n., bullet with soft nose, expanding on 
contact. — From the place name Dumdum (near 
Calcutta); the name lit. means ‘hill, mound, 
battery’, and is cogn. with Pers. damdama, 
of s.m. 

dummy, n., a model. — For dumb-y. See dumb 
and adj. suff. -y. The orig. meaning of dummy 
was ‘a dumb creature’. For primitive sense and 
formation cp. blacky, whity , 

Derivative, dummy, v. 

dummy, adj., silent. — For dumb-y. See prec. 
word. 

dumontite, n., a hydrated phosphate of uranium 
and lead (mineral.) — Named after the Belgian 
geologist Andrd-Hubert Dumont (1809-57). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
dumose, dumous, adj., bushy. — L. dumosus , ‘full 
of thornbushes’, fr. dumus , ‘thombush, bram- 
ble’, fr. OL. dusmus , which prob. stands for 
*dits-mos and is cogn. with MHG. zus-ach, 
‘bush’, OHG. zir-zuson, ‘to tug, pull, dishevel’, 
ME. -tousen, -tusen (in compounds), of s.m. See 
touse and cp. words there referred to. For the 
ending see adj. suff. -ose, resp. -ous. 
Derivative: dumos-ity, n. 
dump, n., a thick ill-shaped lump. — Back form- 
ation fr. dumpy. 

dump, tr. and intr. v., to let fall, to plunge. — 
A Scand. loan word; cp. Dan. dumpe, Norw. 
dumpa, ‘to fall down suddenly’, which are of 
imitative origin. 

Derivatives: dump, n., dump-er, n., dump-ing, n. 
dump, n., sadness, melancholy. — Rel. to G. 
Dampf, ‘steam, vapor’, dump/, ‘hollow, gloomy, 
musty’, Dan. dump, ‘dull’, and to E. damp (q.v.) 
Derivatives: dump-ish, adj., dump-ish-ly, adv,, 
dump-ish-ness, n, 

dumpling, n., a round pudding. — Formed fr. 
dump, ‘a lump’, with the double dimin. suff. -ling, 
dumpy, adj., short and thick. — Prob. of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. dump, ‘a lump’. 

Derivatives: dumpi-ly, adv., dumpi-ness , n. 
dumpy, adj., sulky. — Formed fr. dump, ‘sad- 
ness’, with adj. suff. -y. 

dun, adj., dark brown. — ME, dunn, donn, fr. OE. 
dunn, rel. to OS. dosan, OE. dosen, ‘chestnut- 
brown’ (said of the color of a horse), OHG. 
dosan, tusin, ‘pale yellow’, and cogn. with Mir. 
dunn , Gael, donn , ‘brown, dark’, W. dwnn, 
‘brownish’; formed fr. I.-E. base *dhus - with 
suff. *-no. For other enlargements of the same 
base cp. L. fuscus, ‘dark \furvus, ‘dark, brown, 
swarthy’, and OE. dose, dox, ‘dusk’. See dusk 
and fuscous and cp. donkey. Cp. also the first 
element in Duncan. 

Derivatives: dun-ness, n., dunn-ish , adj., dunn-y, 
adj. 

dun, tr. v., to demand with insistence the pay- 
ment of a debt. — Denominated from the name 
of Joe Dun, a London bailiff famous for catch- 
ing defaulters. 

Derivative: dun, n., a creditor who demands the 
payment of a debt. 

dun, n., a hill; a hill fortress. — Ir. and Gael, dun, 
‘hill, hill fort, fortress’. See town and cp. down, 
‘hill’, dune, and the second dement in Merlin. 
Duncan, masc. PN. — A name of Gaelic origin, 
compounded of donn, ‘brown’ (see dim, ‘dark 
brown’), and ceann, ‘head’, 
dunce, n., a stupid person. — A contemptuous 
appellative formed from the name of John Duns 
Scotus by the followers of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in ridicule of the disciples of the former. John 
Duns Scotus was born in the village of Duns in 
Scotland, whence his name. According to my 
opinion, the sense development of the word 
dunce from Duns, ‘of Duns’, is prob. due to an 
awkward pun made on the word Scotus 
(‘Scotchman’), which was interpreted as Sottus 
(‘stupid, foolish’; see sot). 
dundasite, n., a lead aluminum carbonate ( min- 
eral .) — Named after Dundas in Tasmania. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
dunder, n„ the lees or dregs of cane juice (IV. In- 
dies). — Corrupted fr. Sp. redundar, ‘to over- 
flow’, fr. L. redunddre. See redundant. 



dunderhead, n., a stupid person. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivative: dunderhead-ed, adj. 

Dundreary whiskers, often shortened to dun- 
drearies, n. pi. — So called from the form of 
whiskers worn by E. A.Sothem (1826-81) in the 
role of Lord Dundreary in Tom Taylor’s Our 
American Cousin. 

dune, n., sand hill formed by the wind. — F., fr. 
ML. duna, fr. MDu. diinen. See down, ‘hill’. 
Derivative: dun-al , adj. 

dung, n. — ME. dunge, fr. OE. dung, rel. to 
OFris. dung, OHG. tunga, MHG. tunge, G. Dung, 
and to ON. dyngja, ‘dung, heap, women’s apart- 
ment’. These words are traceable to I.-E. base 
*dhengh-, ‘to cover’, whence also Lith. dengti, 
‘to cover’, OI. dingim, ‘I press’. For sense de- 
velopment it should be considered that accord- 
ing to Tacitus (in Germania , Chapter 16), the 
Germans used to cover their houses with mud 
to protect them against the cold. 

Derivatives: dung, intr. and tr. v., dung-er, n., 
dung-y, adj. 

dungaree, n., a coarse kind of cotton fabric. — 
Hind, diingrt, from the name of a village now 
forming one of the quarters of Bombay, 
dungeon, n. — ME. donjon, dongeon, fr. OF. 
(= F.) donjon, ‘keep of a lord’s castle’, fr. VL. 
*dominidnem, acc. of *dominio , fr. L. dominium, 
‘domain’. See dominion and cp. donjon, which 
are both doublets of dungeon. 

Derivatives: dungeon, tr. v., dungeon-er, n, 
duniwassal, n., a gentleman among the high- 
landers in Scotland. — Gael, duine uasal, lit. 
‘a noble man’, fr. duine, ‘man’, and uasal, 
‘noble’, lit. ‘high, exalted’. For the first element 
see chthonian. The second element is rel. to OIr. 
uasal , W. uchel (for *oup-selo -), ‘high, noble’, 
Gael, os, OIr. ds, Has (for *oup-su-), ‘above, 
over’ ; see hypsi-. 

dunk, v., to dip. — G. t unken, fr. MHG. t unken, 
dunken, fr. OHG. dunkon, fr. earlier thunkon, 
‘to dip’; cogn. with L. tinguere , tingere, Gk. 
iiYY etv > ‘to moisten’. See tinge and cp. Dunker. 
Dunker, n., one of a sect of German Baptists in 
America who administer baptism only by triple 
immersion, also called Dippers. — G. Tanker , 
lit. ‘dipper’, fr. tunken, ‘to dip’. See prec. word 
and agential suff. -er. 

dunlin, n., a kind of sandpiper. — Formed fr. dun, 
‘dark brown’, with the double dimin. suff. -ling, 
dunnage, n., loose packing of material to protect 
cargo ( naut .) — Of unknown origin, 
dunstable, n., a straw hat or its plait. — From 
Dunstable in Bedfordshire, England, where such 
hats were made originally, 
dunstable, adj., plain, direct. — So called from 
Dunstable Road, an even road leading from 
Dunstable to London. 

duo, n., a duet (music). — It. duo, lit. ‘two’, ar- 
chaic form of due, fr. L. duo, ‘two’. See dual 
and cp. duo-. 

duo-, combining form meaning ‘two’. — Fr. L. 
duo, ‘two’. See dual. 

duodecim-, combining form meaning ‘twelve’. — 
L. duodecim, ‘twelve’, fr. duo , ‘two’, and decern, 
‘ten’. See duo- and decern- and cp. dozen. Cp. 
also dodeca-. 

duodecimal, adj., pertaining to twelve; pertaining 
to a system of numbers the base of which is 
twelve. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. duo- 
decim, ‘twelve’. See duodecim-. 

Derivative: duodecimal, n. 
duodecimo, the size of a book in which each page 
is the twelfth part of the printer’s sheet, ab- 
breviated into 12 mo. — L., abl. of duodecimus , 
‘twelfth’, fr. duodecim. See duodecim- and cp. 
twelvemo, sixteenmo. 

duodenary, adj., in twelves; increasing by twelves. 
— L. duodenarius, ‘containing twelve’, fr. duo- 
deni, ‘each twelve’. See duodenum and adj. suff. 
-ary. 

duodenitis, n., inflammation of the duodenum 
(med.) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. duo- 
denum and -itis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
duodeno-, combining form, meaning ‘referring to 
the duodenum’. — See next word, 
duodenum, n., the first part of the small intestine 



leading from the stomach to the jejunum (ana- 
tomy). — ML. duodenum, coined by Gerard of 
Cremona (died in 1187), the translator of the 
Canon A vicennaC, fr. L. duodeni, ‘twelve each’, 
fr. duo, ‘two’, and deni, ‘ten each’ 4 which is rel. to 
decem, ‘ten* (see duodecim-, dozen); prop, loan 
translation ofGk. ScoSexaSaxTuXov, ‘duodenum’, 
lit. ‘twelve fingers long’; so called by the Greek 
physician Herophilus (cca. 353-cca 280. B.C.E.) 
from its alleged length of 12 fingers breadth. 
The rendering of Gk. ScoSexaSaxTuXov into ML. 
duodenum (see above) is incorrect. The correct 
Latin rendering would be duodecim digitorum, 
‘of twelve fingers ; twelve fingers long’, 
duologue, n., a dialogue between two persons. — 
A hybrid coined fr. L. duo, ‘two’, and Gk. X6yo<;, 
‘word, speech, discourse’. See dual and -logue. 
duomo, n., a cathedral in Italy. — It., fr. L. do- 
mus, ‘house’. See dome. 

dup, tr. v., to open. — Contracted of do and up. 
Cp. doff, don, v. , dout. 

dupe, n., a person who is easily misled. — F. dupe , 
fr. dehuppe, i.e. the agglutination of the prep, de 
(see de-) with huppe , ‘hoopoe’, fr. L. upupa, 
‘hoopoe’, a word of imitative origin. See hoopoe. 
Derivatives: dupe, tr.v., dup-able, adj., dup-abil- 
ity , n., dup-ery, 

duple, adj. — L. duplus, ‘double’. See double and 
cp. next word. 

duplex, adj., twofold, double. — L., ‘twofold, 
double’, cogn. with Gk. Si7rXoc?;, ‘twofold, 
double’; compounded of L. duo, ‘two* (resp. 
Gk. Si-, ‘twice, double’), and -plex (resp. Gk. 
-rrXai;), ‘-fold’. See double, adj., and cp. triplex. 
Derivatives: duplex, n. and tr. v. 
duplicate, adj., 1) double; 2) corresponding 
exactly. — L. duplicatus, ‘doubled’, pp. of dupli- 
edre, ‘to double; to enlarge’, fr. duplex, gen. 
duplicis. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate and 
cp. conduplicate. 

Derivative: duplicate, n., an exact copy, 
duplicate, tr. v., 1) to double; 2) to make an exact 
copy of. — L. duplicatus, pp. of dupliedre. See 
duplicate, adj. 

Derivatives: duplication (q.v.), duplicat-ive , adj., 
duplicator (q.v.) 

duplication, n. — F. f fr. L. duplicationem, acc. of 
duplicatio, ‘a doubling’, fr. duplicatus, pp. of 
dupliedre. See duplicate, v., and -ion. 
duplicator, n. — L., 'a doubler’, fr. duplicatus, 
pp. of dupliedre. See duplicate, v., and agential 
suff. -or. 

duplicity, n., double-dealing. — F. duplicite, fr. 
Late L. duplicitatem, acc. of duplicitas, ‘double- 
ness’, fr. L. duplex , gen. duplicis. See duplex and 
-ity and cp. triplidty. 

durability, n. — F. durability , fr. Late L. dura- 
bilitatem, acc. of durdbilitds, fr. L. durabilis. See 
next word and -ity. 

durable, adj., enduring. — F. durable, fr. L. dura- 
bilis, ‘lasting’, fr. diirdre, ‘to harden; to continue, 
last’, fr. durus, ‘hard’. See dure, ‘hard’, and -able. 
Derivatives: durable-ness , n., durabl-y, adv. 
durain, n., a constituent of coal. — Formed fr. 
L. durus, ‘hard’ (see dure, adj.), with suff. - ain , 
on analogy of fusain. 

duralumin, n., a strong alloy of aluminum with 
copper, manganese and magnesium. — Prop, 
name of an aluminum alloy first made at Diiren 
in Germany. The word duralumin is a compound 
of Durum in Marcodurum , ancient name of 
Diiren, and of aluminum (q.v.) 
dura mater, the tough outer membrane, which 
surrounds the brain and the spinal chord (anat.) 
— ML., shortened fr. dura mater cerebri, ‘hard 
mother of the brain’, loan translation of Arab. 
umm al-dimdgh a$-§affqa h , lit. ‘thick mother of 
the brain’. (In Arabic, the words ‘father’, 
‘mother’ and ‘son* are often used to denote 
relationship between things). See dure, ‘hard’, 
and mater, mother, and cp. pia mater, 
duramen, n., the hard wood in the center of the 
tree trunk, the heartwood (bot.) — L. duramen , 
‘hardness; a hardened vinebranch*, from the 
stem of diirdre, ‘to harden’. See dure, v., and 
-men. 

durance, n., 1) duration ; 2) imprisonment. — OF. 
durance, ‘duration’, fr. durer, ‘to endure’, fr. 
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L. durare, ‘to harden; to continue, last’, fr. 
diirus , ‘hard’. See dure, adj., and -ance. 
durangite, n., a sodium aluminum fluoarsenate 
(mineral.) — Named after Durango in Mexico. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
duration, n. — Obsol. F., fr. Late L. dhrationem , 
acc. of duratio , ‘a hardening; duration’, fr. L. 
durdtus , pp. of durare. See dure, v., and -ation. 
durbar, n., a state levee; government of a native 
state (India). — Hind, darbar , fr. Pers. darbar , 
fr. dar , ‘door, gate’, and bar, ‘court’. Pers. dar 
is rel. to Avestic dvar e m (acc. sing.), ‘gate, 
court’, OPers. duvaraya ‘at the door’, and to 
OI. dvArah (nom. pi.), ‘door’. See door and cp. 
the first element in dargah and in durwaun. 
durdenite, n., a hydrous ferric tellurite (mineral.) 

— Named after H.S. Durden, of San Francisco. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

dure, adj., hard; severe (archaic). — F. dur, fern. 
dure , fr. L. dur us, ‘hard, rough, rude’, prob. 
dissimilated fr. *dru-ros, for *dreu-ros, and lit. 
meaning ‘as hard as wood’, fr. T.-E. base *de- 
rew(o)-, *drew(o )-, *dru-, ‘tree, wood’, whence 
also Gk. 8pu<;, ‘oak, tree’, 86pu, ‘stem, tree, beam, 
shaft of a spear, spear’, OI. dru -, ‘wood, wooden 
vessel’, dAru, ‘wood’, OE. treo, treow , ‘tree, 
wood’. See tree and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also dour, durable, durain, duralumin, dura 
mater, duramen, durance, duration, duress, dur- 
ing, endure, Indurate, obdurate, perdure. 
dure, intr. v., to last (obsol. or poetic). — F. durer, 
fr. L. durare , ‘to harden; to continue, last*, fr. 
diirus, ‘hard’. See dure, adj. 
duress, n., i) imprisonment; 2) compulsion. — 
ME. duresse , fr. obsol. F. duresse , fr. L. duritia , 
‘hardness, severity, austerity’, fr. durus. See 
dure, adj., and -ess. 
durgah, n. — See dargah. 
durian, dorian, n., fruit of the tree Durio zibeth- 
inus . — Malay durian , fr. dQri , ‘thorn’; so 
called from its prickly rind. — Cp. Durio. 
during, prep. — Prop. pres. part, of the verb 
dure; used in imitation of the Latin ablative 
absolute. 

Durio, n., a genus of trees in Asia. — Fr. Malay 
durian. See durian. 

durmast, n., a European oak (quercus sessili- 
flora). — A compound, the first element of 
which is of unknown origin. For its second ele- 
ment see mast, ‘acorns’, 
durra, n., the Indian millet. — Arab. dhura h . 
durst, past tense of dare. — OE. and ME. dorste. 
See dare. 

durwaun, darwan, n., a doorkeeper (Anglo-Ind.) 

— Pers. dar ban, darwan, compounded of dar, 
‘door, gate’, and -ban, resp. -wan, ‘keeper, 
guardian’. For the first element see durbar, for 
the second see ban, ‘governor’. 

dusk, adj. — ME. dusk, dosk, fr. OE. dose, dox, 
‘dusk’, rel. to Swed. duska, ‘to be misty’, OS. 
dosan, ‘chestnut brown’, OHG. (us in, ‘yellow’, 
and cogn. with L. fuscus (for *dhus-qo~), ‘dark’, 
furvus (for *dhus-wo-), ‘dark, brown, swarthy’, 
OI. dhusarah , ‘dust-colored’. Cp. dun, ‘dark 
brown’, fuscous. 

Derivatives : dusk , n. and tr. and intr. v., dusk - 
ish, adj., dusk-ish-ly, adv., dusk-ish-ness, n., 
dusk-y , adj., dusk-i-ly, adv., dusk-i-ness, n. 
dust, n. — ME., fr. OE. dust, rel. to ON. dust, 
‘dust’, Dan. dyst, ‘milldust’, OHG. tunst, tunist , 
‘storm, breath’, MHG. tunst, G. Dunst, ‘vapor’, 
fr. I.-E. base *dhewSs~, *dhwens-, *dhus~, ‘to fly 
about like dust’, whence also OI. dhvamsati, 
‘falls to dust’, Toch. B taur, A tor, ‘dust’, A twe , 
B tweye, of s.m. For other derivatives of the 
above base see thio- and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: dust, tr. and intr. v., dust-er, n., 
dust-ing, verbal n., dust-less, adj., dust-y , adj,, 
dust-i-ly, adv., dust-i-ness , n, 
dustoor, n. — A var. of destour. 

Dutch, adj. and n. — MDu. duutsc, dutsch, ‘Hol- 
landish, Dutch’ (whence Du. duits, ‘German’), 
rel. to OS. thiudisk, OHG. diutisc , ‘belonging to 
the people’ (whence MHG. tiutsch, G. deutsch, 
‘German’), Goth, piudisko , ‘in a heathen way’. 
OS. thiudisk, OHG. diutisc, and Goth, piudisko 
derive fr. OS. thioda, resp. OHG. diot , Goth. 
piuda , ‘people’, which are rel. to OFris. thiade. 



ON. pjod, OE. peod, ‘people’; fr. Teut. base 
*peudd-, corresponding to I.-E. base *teuta-, 
‘people’, whence OIr. tuoth, ‘people’, W. tud, 
‘country’, Bret, tud, ‘people’, OLith. and Lett. 
tauta, ‘people’, OPruss. tauto, ‘country’, Lith. 
Tauta, ‘Germany’, Oscan touto , ‘community’, 
Umbrian tuta, tota, of s.m. Cp. Teuton, Theobald, 
Theodoric and the second element in Platt- 
deutsch. For sense development cp. Lett. 
duteous, adj., dutiful. — Formed with suff. -ous 
fr. OF. duete , ‘duty’ (see duty); first used by 
Shakespeare. 

Derivatives : duteous-ly, adv., duteous-ness, n. 
dutiable, adj. — Formed fr. duty with suff. -hble. 
duty, n. — ME. dueje. fr. AF. duete, fr. du, cor- 
responding to OF. deu, F. du, fr. VL. *debutus 
(for L. debitus ), pp. of L. debere, ‘to owe’. See 
due and -ty. 

Derivatives: dutiable (q.v.), duti-ful , adj., duti- 
ful-ly, adv., duti-ful-ness, n. 
duumvir, n., one of two officials having the same 
public function. — L., name of various magis- 
trates; back formation from the archaic gen. 
pi. duum virum, ‘(one) of the two men’. See dual 
and virile and cp. triumvir, decemvir, 
duumvtral, adj. — L. duumvir alls, ‘pertaining to 
the duumvirs’, formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-a Us (see adj. suff. -al). 

duumvirate, n. — L. duumvir at us, ‘the office of a 
duumvir’. See prec. word and subst. suff. -ate. 
dvaita, n., dualism (Hindu philos.) — OI. dvaita-, 
fr. dvi-, ‘two’ (in compounds), which is rel. to 
Avestic bi-, and cogn, with Gk. St-, OL. dvi-, 
L. bi-, OE. twi-. See di-, ‘two’, and cp. next 
word. 

dvandva, n., a copulative compound; dualism. — 
OI. dvamdva lit. ‘pair, couple’, reduplication 
of dvA, ‘two’, which is rel. to Avestic dva and 
cogn. with Gk. 8uo, L. duo, ‘two’. See dual and 
cp. prec. word. 

dwale, n., the deadly nightshade. — Of Scand. 
origin. Cp. Dan. dvale, Swed. dvala, ‘stupor, 
deep sleep’, which are rel. to dwala, dwela, ge- 
dwola, ‘error’, dwelian, ‘to lead astray’. See 

dwell. 

dwarf, n. — ME. dwergh, dwerf, fr. OE. dweorh, 
rel. to OS. gidwerg, ON. dvergr, Swed. dvdrg, 
Dan., Du. dwerg, OFris. dwerch , OHG. getwerg , 
twerg, MHG. get were, (were, zwerc, G. Zwerg; 
of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: dwarf, adj. and tr. and intr. v., 
dwarf-ish-ly , adv., dwarf-ish-ness, n., dwarf-y, 
adj. 

dwell, intr. v. — ME. dwellen , fr. OE. dwelian, 
‘to lead astray, deceive; to hinder; to wander, 
go astray; to tarry’, rel. to ON. dvelja, ‘to delay; 
to tarry’, OHG. twaljan, ‘to hinder, delay’, OE. 
dwolian, ‘to stray, err’, dwala, dwela , gedwola, 
‘error’, gedwelan , ‘to err’, and to E. dull, dwale 
(qq.v.) For the sense development of E. dwell 
(fr. OE. dwelian, ‘to tarry’), cp. F. demeurer, ‘to 
remain, stay, lodge, reside, live’. 

Derivatives: dwell, n., dwell-er, n., dwell-ing, n. 
dwindle, intr. v. — Dimin. of next word. The 
verb dwindle was first used by Shakespeare, 
dwine, intr. v., to waste away (archaic and dial. 
Brit.) — ME. dwinen, fr. OE. dwinan, ‘to lan- 
guish, waste away, vanish’, rel. to ON. dvina, 
MDu. dvinen, Dan. (vine, of s.m., Du. verdwij- 
nen, ‘to waste away, vanish’, and cogn. with 
Arm. di, ‘dead body, corpse’, OIr. dith, ‘end, 
death’; fr. I.-E. nase *dhwei -, enlargement of 
base *dhew-, *dheu ‘to pine away, die’, whence 
Goth, diwans, ‘mortal’, and, with vowel grad- 
ation, OS. doian, ON. deyja, ‘to die’, Goth. 
daups, ‘dead’. See dead and cp. prec. word. 
Derivative: dwindl-er, n. 

dy-, combining form meaning ‘two’. — Gk. 80-, 
fr. 800, ‘two’, which is cogn. with L. duo, ‘two’. 
See dual. 

dyad, n., two units regarded as one. — Late L. 
dyas, gen. dyadis , fr. Gk. Suae;, gen. SuaSo;, ‘the 
number two’, fr. 860, ‘two’. See dy- and -ad. 
dyadic, adj., pertaining to a dyad. — Gk. 80a- 
8tx6c, ‘pertaining to two’, fr. Sucxq, gen. 8u<£8o?. 
See prec. word and -ic. 

Dyak, n., one of the aborigines of Borneo. — 
Malay, lit. ‘savage’. 



dyarchy, n. — See diarchy, 
dye, n. — ME. deh, deih, die , fr. OE. dedg, deah, 
‘dye, color’; prob. cogn. with Lett, dukans, 
‘dark-colored’. 

dye, tr. and intr. v. — ME. deyen, dyen, fr. OE. 
deagian , fr. deag. See dye, n. 

Derivatives: dy~er, n., dye-ing , n. 
dying, adj. and n. — Formed from the verb die 
with suff. -ing. 

Derivative: dying-ness, n. 
dyke, n. — See dike. 

dyna-, combining form meaning ‘power’. — 
Shortened fr. Gk. 8uvapi<;, ‘power’. See dy- 
namic. 

dynameter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
magnifying power of telescopes. — Com- 
pounded of dyna- and Gk. p£rpov, ‘measure’. 
See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: dynametr-ic , dynametr-ic-al, adjs. 
dynamic, adj. — F. dynamique, coined by the 
German philosopher and mathematician, Baron 
Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz (1646-1716) fr. 
Gk. Sovapixo?, ‘powerful’, fr. Suvapic, ‘might, 
power’, which is rel. to Sovapai, ‘I am able, 
I am worth’, 8 uvoct 6<;, ‘strong, able’; of un- 
certain origin. Cp. dyna-, dynamite, dynamo-, 
dynasty. For the ending see suff. -ic. The word 
dynamic was introduced into English by Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832). 

Derivatives: dynamic, n., dynamic-al, adj., dy- 
namic-at-ly , adv., dynamics (q.v.), dynam-ism, 
n., dynam-ist, n., dynamite (q.v.) 
dynamics, n., that branch of physics which deals 
with the action of force on bodies. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

dynamite, n. — A name given by the Swedish 
chemist Alfred Bernhard Nobel (1833-96) in 
1867 to the explosive invented by him, fr. Gk. 
Suvapig, ‘power’. See dynamic and subst. suff. 
-ite. 

Derivatives: dynamite , tr. v., dynamit-er, n., 
dynamit-ic, dynamit-ic-al, adjs., dynamit-ic-al- 
ly, adv., dynamit-ism, n., dyniamit-ist, n. 
dynamo- combining form meaning ‘power’ 
(electr.) — Formed fr. Gk. 8ovocpi<;, ‘power’ 
(see dynamic). The -o in dynamo - (for dynami -) 
is due to the analogy of combining forms like 
baro -, thermo -, etc., in which the o represents 
Greek 0. 

dynamo, n., a machine that converts mechanical 
energy into electrical energy. — Orig. called 
by its inventor, the German engineer Werner 
von Siemens (1816-92), Dynamo-elektrische 
Maschine (‘dynamo-electric machine’). This 
name was later shortened by him into Dynamo- 
Maschine (‘dynamo-machine’). The name dy- 
namo-machine was shortened in England (in 
1882) into dynamo. See dynamo-, 
dynamometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
power. — Compounded of dynamo- and Gk. 
pirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
Derivatives: dynamometr-y , n., dynamometr-ic, 
dynamometr-ic-al, adjs. 

dynast, n., a ruler. — L. dynastes, fr. Gk. 8uvdc<y- 
‘ruler’, from the stem of Suvapat, ‘I am 
able, I am worth’. See dynamic, 
dynastic, adj. — Gk. 8uva<mx6<;, ‘pertaining to 
a ruler’, fr. Suvolott);. See prec. word and -ic. 
Derivative : dynastic-al-ly, adv. 
dynasty, n. — F. dynastie, fr. Gk. Suvaoreia, 
‘power, lordship*, fr. 8 uv4<jt 7)<;. See dynast and 
-y (representing Gk. -sta). 
dyne, n., unit of force in the C.G.S. system (phys.) 
— F., fr. Gk. Suvaptq, ‘power’. See dynamic 
and cp. neutrodyne. 

dys-, pejorative suff. used esp. in the senses ‘hard 
to, difficult at, slow of’ ; the opposite of the pref. 
eu-. — Gk. 8uo-, meaning ‘hard, bad, ill’, cogn. 
with the suffixes OI. du?-, Avestic dush-, duz-, 
of s.m., Arm. t- (negative pref.), Goth, tuz-, 
OHG. za-, zi~, zu-, zar -, zir zur -, MHG., G. 
zer ‘apart, asunder’, ON. tor-, ‘difficult, hard’, 
OIr. do-, du-, ‘bad, ill’, OS. to-, te-, ti OE. to-, 
te -, tor-, ‘apart, asunder’, and perh. also with 
OL. dvis (whence L. bis), ‘twice’. See dis-. 
dysacousia, dysacousis, dysacusia, n., a condition 
in which sounds cause discomfort (tned.) — 
Medical L., fr. dys- and Gk. dtxoucu^, ‘a hearing’. 
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fr. ax oixo (for ‘dbco jatw), ‘I hear’. See acoustic 
and cp. words there referred to. 
dyschroa, dyischroia, n., discoloration of the skin 
(j med .) — Medical L., formed fr. dys- and Gk. 
Xp6a, resp. xpoi6, ‘color’. See -chroia. 
dyscrasia, n., an ill state of the body (med.) — 
Medical L., formed fr. dys- and xpaou;, ‘a 
mixing, blending’. See crater and cp. crasis. 
For the ending see sufif. -ia. 
dysenteric, adj., i) pertaining to dysentery; 2) 
having dysentery. — L. dysentericus , fr. Gk. 
8uoevTepix6<;, ‘pertaining to dysentery’, fr. 
Suaevrepta. See next word and -ic. 
dysentery, n., inflammation of the large intestine. 
— OF. dissenterie (F. dysenterie ), fr. Medical 
L. dysenteria , fr. Gk. Siwevrepta, ‘dysentery*, 
which lit. means ‘bad intestines’, and was coined 
by the Greek physician Hippocrates fr. 8oo- 
(see dys-) and gvTcpa, ‘intestines’. See enteric, 
dysgenic, adj., detrimental to the hereditary 
constitution of the race; opposite io eugenic. — 
Formed fr. dys- and -genic. Cp. eugenic, 
dyslogistic, adj., unfavorable. — A blend of dys- 
and eulogistic. 

Derivative: dyslogisiic-al-ly , adv. 
dyspepsia, n., disturbed digestion (med.) — L„ 



fr. Gk. Suc7te<|xa, ‘indigestion’, lit. ‘bad diges- 
tion*, fr. 8uc77re7CToq, ‘hard to digest’, fr. Suer- (see 
dys-) and Kercr6<;, ‘cooked’, verbal adj. of 
ro^acEtv, ixir.xzw, ‘to cook, to digest’. See pep- 
sin and cp. words there referred to. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

dyspeptic, adj., pertaining to, or suffering from, 
dyspepsia. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. 
SucTreTrro<;, ‘hard to digest’. See prec. word and 
-ic and cp. peptic and words there referred to. 

dysphoria, n., mental anxiety; a general feeling 
of indisposition. — Formed with suff. -ia fr. 
Gk. 8uo<popo<;, ‘hard to bear’, fr. 8ua- (see dys-)- 
and the stem of cp£peiv, ‘to bear, carry’. See 
bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. euphoria. For the ending 
see suff. -ia. 

dyspnea, dyspnoea, n., difficult breathing (med.) 
— L. dyspnoea , fr. Gk. 8u<T7tvota, ‘difficulty in 
breathing’, fr. Btarcvoo?, ‘breathing with diffi- 
culty’, fr. Soar- (see dys-) and tcvot), rcvorij, 
‘breath’. See pneuma and cp. eupnea. 

dysprosia, n., dysprosium oxide (ckem.) — See 
next word. 

dysprosium, n., name of an element ( chem .) — 
ModL., coined fr. Gk. 8uo7rp6mTo?, ‘hard to 



get at’, fr. 8oo- (see dys-) and 7rp<SaiT0<;, verbal 
adj. of rrp^aetfju, ‘I go in’, fr. rrp 6<z, ‘toward, to’ 
(see pros-), and eljn, ‘I go’, which is cogn. with 
OI. Smi, L. eo, ‘I go’. See itinerate and cp. words 
there referred to. This element was so called, 
because it was hard to reach. 

Dyssodia, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot) — ModL., fr. Gk. SucrwStot, ‘an ill 
smell’, fr. SuotaSr)?, ‘ill-smelling’, fr. Bua- (see 
dys-) and 8£etv, ‘to smell’, whence ‘smell, 
odor’ (see osmium and cp. hyposmia, parosmia); 
so called from the ill smell of the leaves. For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

dystocia, n., difficult parturition (med.) — Medi- 
cal L., fr. Gk. Buoroxla, ‘painful delivery’, fr. 
Sun- (see dys-) and t6xo<;, ‘childbirth, parturit- 
ion’. See -tocia. 

dystrophy, dystrophia, n., defective nutrition 
(med.) — Medical L. dystrophia , fr. dys- and 
Gk. TpocpT), ‘nourishment’. See trophic and cp. 
atrophy, hypertrophy. 

dysuria, n., painful urination (med.) — Late L., 
fr. Gk. 8uooup£a, fr. 8 uct- (see dys-) and oSpov, 
‘urine’. See urine and -ia. 

Derivative: dysur-ic, adj. 




e-, form of L. ex- before voiced consonants. 
— See ist ex-. 

each, adj. — ME. xlc, elc , eche , fr. OE. xlc, which 
is short for a-gelic, ‘ever alike’, and is rel. to 
OFris. ellik, elk, Du. elk, OHG. iogilih, MHG. 
iegelich , G. jeglich, ‘each, every*. See aye, ‘ever’, 
and like, adj. and adv., and cp. ilk. 
eager, adj. — ME. eger, egre, ‘sharp, eager’, fr. 
AF. egre, corresponding to OF. (= F.) aigre, 
‘sour, acid; harsh, bitter, rough’, fr. L. dcrem, 
acc. of acer, ‘sharp, pointed, piercing; acute, 
ardent, zealous’. See acrid and cp. agrito and 
the second element in vinegar. Cp. also ear 
of corn. Derivatives : eager- 1 y, adv., eager -ness, n. 
eagle, n. — ME. egle , fr. OF. egle, aigle (F, 
aigle ), fr. L. aquila, ‘eagle’, whence also It. 
aquiia. Rum. acera. Proven?, aig/a, Sp. aguila , 
Port, dguia, of s.m. See aquiline. 

Derivative: eaglet (q.v.) 

eaglet, n., a young eagle. — Formed fr. eagle 
on analogy of F. aiglette, dimin. of aigle , 
‘eagle’. See prec. word and -et, -ette. 
eaglewood, n., agalloch. — Loan translation of 
F. bois d' aigle, fr. Port, aguila, ‘aloe wood’, fr. 
Gk. aydcXXo^ov, ‘aloe, aloewood’; see agalloch. 
French bois d' aigle arose from a confusion of 
Port, aguila, ‘aloewood’, with Port, dguia, Sp. 
aguila, ‘eagle’ (see eagle). 
eagre, n., a tidal wave; a bore. — Lit. ‘water 
borer’, fr. OE. ea, ‘water’, and gar , ‘spear’. See 
aquatic and gore, ‘to pierce’, 
ean, tr. and intr. v. — A var. of yean (q.v.) 

Derivative: ean-ling (cp. yeanling). 
ear, n., the organ of hearing. — ME. ere, fr. OE. 
eare, rel. to ON. eyra, Swed. ora, Dan. ore, 
OS., ODu., OHG. ora, OFris. are, Du. oor, 
MHG. ore, G. Ohr, Goth, ausd, and cogn. with 
Gk. ou?, gen. wto? (for ^oocto?, resp. ^ouoaxo?), 
L. auris (for *ausis), Avestic ushi, ‘both ears’, 
OSlav. ucho (gen. ulese, dual uii), Lith. ousts, 
Lett, auss, OPruss. ausins (acc. pi.), OIr. au, 6, 
‘ear’, Arm. unkn (for *uson-qo-m ), Alb. ves, 
‘ear’, All these words derive fr. I.-E, base *au 
‘ear’. Cp. aural, ‘pertaining to the ear’, auricle, 
auscultation, orillion, ormer, oto-, oyer, oyez. 
Cp. also acroama. 

Derivatives: ear-ed, adj., ear ing (q.v.) 
ear of corn, n. — ME. ere, ear, fr, OE. eare, rel. 
to Du. aar , OHG. ehir, ahir, MHG. eher, G. 
Ahre, ON. ax, Goth, ahs, ‘ear of corn’, fr. Teut. 
*ahiz, corresponding to I.-E. *akos-, whence L. 
acus, ‘chaff, husk’, Gk. axoorr), ‘barley’, lit. ‘the 
awny one’, fr. I.-E. base *ak-, ‘to be sharp or 
pointed’, whence also L. acer , ‘sharp, pointed’. 
See acrid and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: ear-ed, adj. 

ear, tr. v., to plow {archaic or obsol.) — ME. 
erien, fr. OE. erian, rel. to OS. erian , ON. erja , 
OFris. era, OHG. erien, Goth, arjan, fr. I.-E. 
base *ard-, ‘to plow’, whence also L. arare, ‘to 
plow’. See arable. 

earing, n., rope by which the upper comers of 
a sail are fastened to the yard ( naut .) — For 
ear-ring. See ear, ‘organ of hearing’, and ring, n. 
earl, n., a title of nobility. — ME. erl, fr. OE. 
eorl, ‘man, warrior, chief, nobleman’, rel. to 
ON. jar l, ‘chief, nobleman', OS., OHG. erl, 
‘man’. Cp. Jarl. 

earl, tr. v., to pledge (Scot.) — Rel. to ME. erles, 
erres, ‘earnest money’, fr. OF. erres, fr. L. arra. 
See earnest, ‘pledge’, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

earldom, n. — ME. erldotn, fr. OE. eorldom, fr. 

eorl. See prec. word and -dom. 
early, adv. — ME. erliche, erli, fr. OE. xrltce, 
‘early’, compounded of xr, ‘before’, and suff. 
-lice. See ere and adv. suff. -ly. 

Derivatives: early , adj., earli-ness, n. 
earn, tr. v. — ME. ernien, ernen, fr. OE. earnian, 
‘to deserve, earn’, rel. to OHG. arnen, arnon. 




‘to reap’, OE. ern, OHG, aran, am, G, Ernte , 
‘harvest’, Goth, asans , ‘harvest, summer’, ON. 
onn (for *aznu ), ‘work in the field’, and cogn. 
with OSlav. jeseni, Russ. 6 sen', OPruss. assanis, 
‘autumn’. 

Derivatives: earn-er, n., earning, n. (q.v.) 
earnest, n., seriousness. — ME. ernest, fr. OE. 
eornost, rel. to OS., OHG., ernust, ‘struggle’, 
MHG. ernest, ‘struggle; earnest’, G. Ernst, 
‘earnest, seriousness’, Goth, arniba, ‘safely’, ON. 
jama, ‘fight, combat’, ern, ‘able, fit, vigorous’, 
orig. ‘able to fight’. Cp. Ernest. 

Derivatives: earnest, adj., earnest-ly, adv., ear- 
nest-ness , n. 

earnest, n., pledge. — ME. ernest , ernes, appar- 
ently fr. OF. erres, ‘earnest money’, fr. L. arra, 
arrha, ‘pledge’, shortened fr. arrabo, arrhabo, 
fr. Gk. appapow, ‘earnest money’, fr. Heb. 
‘ erdbhSn , ‘pledge, surety’, fr. ‘ arabh , ‘he pled- 
ged’. Cp. arras, arrha, arles, earl, ‘to pledge’, 
earning, n. — OE. earnung, fr. earnian, ‘to de- 
serve, earn’. See earn and subst. suff. -ing. 
earth, n. — ME. eorthe, erthe, fr. OE. eorde , rel. 
to OS. ertha , ON .jord, Dan., Swed .jord, OFris. 
erthe , MDu. eerde, aerde, Du. aarde, OHG. 
erda, MHG., G. erde, Goth, airpa, and cogn. 
with Mir. -ert (in compounds), ‘earth’; fr. 
I.-E. base *er-t, a -r-enlargement of base *er - , 
‘earth’, whence OHG. ero, ‘earth’, Gk. epa, 
‘earth’, £pa£e (for *£paa-8e, cp. Dor. epacrSe), 
‘to earth’, gpa? (prop. gen. of gpa), ‘of earth’. 
Fr. base *er-w-, a -w-enlargement of base *er-, 
derive ON. jorvi, ‘sandbank’, W., Co. erw , 
‘strip of land’, OBret. ero , ‘furrow’. Cp. the 
first element in aardvark, aardwolf. 

Derivatives: earth, tr. and intr. v., earth-ed, 
adj., earthian (q.v.), earth-less, adj., earth-like, 
adj., earth-ly, adj., earth-li-ness, n., earth-y , 
adj., earth-i-ness, n. 

earthian, n., an inhabitant of the earth. — A 
hybrid coined fr. E. earth and suff. -ian (fr. L. 
-idnus). 

earwig, n. — ME. erwigge, fr. OE. earwicga, 
‘earwig’, fr. eare (see ear, organ of hearing) and 
wicga , ‘insect, beetle’, lit. ‘the runner’, rel. to 
MLG. wiggen, Norw. vigga, dial. E. wig, ‘to 
move to and fro’, and to E. wiggle (q.v.) 
ease, n. — ME. ese, fr. OF. eise, aise , ‘empty 
space, comfort, ease’ (whence F. aise , ‘ease, 
comfort, convenience, leisure*), fr. adjacens, 
‘that which lies near’, pres, part of adjacere , ‘to 
lie near’ ; cp. OProven?. aize (whence It. agio. 
Port, azo ), ‘occasion’, which is of the same ori- 
gin. See adjacent (which is a doublet of ease ) 
and cp. disease. Cp. also agio, adagio. 
Derivatives: ease, tr. v., ease-ful , adj., ease-ful- 
ly t adv., ease-ful-ness, n., ease- less, adj., easy 
(q.v.) 

easel, n. — Du. ezel , ‘ass, easel*, fr. MDu. esel ; 
rel. to OE. esol, OS. esil, OHG. es//(MHG., G. 
esel), ‘ass’, fr. L. asinus, of s.m. See ass and cp. 
asinine. For sense development cp. onager , in 
the sense of ‘catapult’, and horse, in the sense of 
‘wooden structure bearing rough resemblance 
to a horse’. 

easement, n. — OF. aisement, ‘ease’, fr. aisier , 
‘to ease’, fr. aise. See ease and -ment. 
east, n. — ME. east, est , fr. OE. east, ‘in the east’ 
(whence OE. eastan, ‘from the east’), rel. to Du. 
oost, oosten , OHG. os tan, MHG. os ten, G. Ost, 
Osten , ‘east’, OHG., OS. ostar, ‘to the east’, ON. 
austr, ‘from the east’, fr. Teut. * oust a-, ‘east’, 
which is rel. to I.-E. *ausos, ‘dawn’, whence OI. 
u$dh, Gk. £a>q, Homeric Gk. yjw? (for *dusos), 
Lith. au$ra, ‘dawn’, L. auster, ‘south’, aurum (for 
*ausom), ‘gold,’ lit. ‘the reddish metal’, aurora 
(for *ausosa), ‘dawn’. Cp next word and the first 
element in Ostrogoth. Cp. also aureate, aurora, 
Auster, austral, eo-, Eos. 

Derivatives: east, adj. and adv., easter-ly , adj.. 



eastern (q.v.), east-ward, adv. 

Easter, n. — ME. ester, estern, fr. OE. easier, 
eastre, ‘Easter’, fr. OE. Eastre (usually in the pi. 
Eastron), a Teutonic goddess of spring (orig. 
the goddess of dawn); rel. to OHG. ostarun, 
MHG. osteren, G. O stern, ‘Easter’, and to E. 
east (q.v.) 

easterling, n., a native of an Eastern country. — 
Formed fr. eastern with suff. -ling. Cp, MLG. 
osterlink , Du. oosterlink . . 
eastern, adj. — ME, ester ne, fr. OE. easterne, fr. 
east. See east and -ern. 

Derivatives: Eastern , n., eastern-er, n. 
easting, n., easterly departure (naut.) — Formed 
fr. east with subst. suff. -ing. 
easy, adj. — ME. aisle , fr. OF. aisie (F. aist), 
prop. pp. of aisier, ‘to ease’, fr. aise , ‘ease’. See 
ease and -y (representing OF. - e , -ie, F. -e). 
Derivatives: easy, adv., n. and v. 
eat, tr. and intr. v. — ME. eten, fr. OE. etan, rel. 
to ON. eta , Swed. ata , Dan. xde, OFris. eta , 
ita, MDu., Du. eten, OHG. essan , MHG. ejj en, 
G. essen, Goth, itan, fr. I.-E. base *ed~, ‘to eat*, 
whence also OI. admi, ‘I eat’. Arm. utem, Gk. 
iSa, L. edo, earlier Lith. emi (for *edmi), Lith. 
& iu, Lett. ‘I eat’, OPruss. ist, ‘to eat’, idis, 

‘eating’, OSlav. jami (for *emi), ‘I eat’, OIr. 
esse, ‘eaten’, W. esu , ysu (for *ed-tu ), ‘to de- 
vour’, Hitt, edmi, ‘I eat’, ed, ‘eat!’, adanzi, ‘they 
eat’, adanna , ‘food’. Cp. comedo, comestible, 
dent, Dermestes, edestin, edible, esculent, esur- 
ient, etch, fret, ‘to consume’, nestitherapy, 
obese, odonto-, -odynia, ort, prandial, Samoyed. 
Cp. also tooth. 

Derivatives: eat-able, adj., eat-able-s, n. pi., 
eata-bil-ity , n., eat-able-ness, n., eater (q.v.), 
eating, verbal n. and adj. 
eater, n. — OE. etere, fr. etan, ‘to eat’. See prec. 

word and agential suff. -er. 

Eau de Cologne, cologne. — F., lit, ‘water of 
Cologne’. See eau de vie and cologne, 
eau de vie, brandy. — F. eau-de-vie, lit. ‘water of 
life’, fr. L. aqua, ‘water’, de, ‘from, away from’, 
and vita, ‘life’. See aquatic, de- and vital. For 
sense development cp. aqua vitae, usquebaugh 
and whisky. 

eaves, n. pi., the edge of a roof. — ME. evese 
(pi. eveses), fr. OE. efes , ‘eaves, brim, border’, 
rel. to ON. ups, upse, OHG. obasa, obisa , ‘porch, 
hail, roof’, MHG. obese, obse, ‘eaves’, dial. 
G. Obsen, Obsien, ‘porch’, Goth, ubizwa, 
‘porch’, OHG. obana , ‘from above’, G, oben, 
‘above’, and to E. over, up. Derivatively, eaves 
is a singular. It was mistaken for a plural be- 
cause of the confusion of the final s in OE. efes 
with the plural suffix. From the alleged plural 
eaves the singular eave was formed. — Cp. 
next word. 

eavesdrop, intr. v. — Formerly eavesdrip, fr. OE. 
yfesdrype, ‘drip from eaves’. See eaves and drip. 
To eavesdrop orig. meant ’to stand under 
droppings from the eaves of a house’, whence 
arose the meaning ‘to listen to a conversation 
secretly’ (lit. ‘under the eaves’, i.e. ‘near the 
window or door’. 

Derivatives: eavesdropp-er , n., eavesdropp-ing,n. 
ebauchoir, n., sculptor’s boaster; roughing chisel. 
— F. ibauchoir, fr. ebaucher, ‘to rough out, 
sketch out’, orig. ‘to rough out timber’, fr. bau, 
bauch, bale , ‘beam’, fr. Frankish *balk; cp. 
OHG. balko, ‘beam’, OE. balca , ‘ridge between 
furrows’. See balk and cp. debauch, 
ebb, n. — ME. ebbe, fr. OE. ebba , rel. to OS. 
ebbiunga, OFris. ebba, MLG., MDu., Du. ebbe 
[whence MHG. (= G.) ebbe, Dan., Swed. ebb, 
abb, F. ibe]. These words prob. stand in grada- 
tional relationship to ON. ofugr, Goth, ibuks , 
‘backwards’, and to E. of (q.v.) 
ebb, intr. v. — ME. ebben, fr. OE. ebbian , fr. 
ebba, ‘ebb’. See ebb, n. 
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Ebenaceae, n.pl., the ebony family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. L. ebenus. 
See ebony. 

Ebenezer, masc. PN. ; in the Bible, name of a 
stone raised by Samuel in memory of the victory 
over the Philistines (I Sam. 7: 12). — Heb. 
ebhen *, ezer , ‘stone of help*, fr. ebhen, ‘stone’, 
and ‘ ezer , ‘help*. The first word is rel. to Aram. 
ebhen , in the emphatic state abhni , Ugar. 'bn, 
Akkad, abnu , Ethiop. eben, ‘stone’. The second 
word derives fr. ‘ dzar , ‘he helped’, and is rel. 
to Aram.-Syr. 'dddr, ‘he helped*, Arab. ‘ ddhara , 
‘he excused, exculpated ; he helped, aided’. Cp. 
Azariah, Ezra. 

Eblis, n., the prince of the fallen angels (Arabian 
religion). — Arab. I bits, aphetic for Gk. 81&- 
poXoq, ‘slanderer’, in Eccles. Gk. ‘devil’. It is 
very probable that Gk. 8 ioc( 3 oXog came into 
Arabic through the medium of Syriac and that 
the first syllable of the Greek word was mis- 
taken for the Syriac genitive particle di and sub- 
sequently dropped. See devil, 
ebon, n., ebony (poetic). — ME. eban, fr. L. ebe- 
nus. See ebony. 

ebonist, n., a worker or dealer in ebony. — 
Formed fr. ebony with suff. -ist. 
ebonite, n., vulcanite. — Forrtled fr. ebony with 
subst. suff. -ite. 

ebonize, tr. v., to stain wood, so as to make it 
resemble ebony. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff, -ize. 

ebony, n. — OF. ebaine (F. ebine ), fr. L. ebenus 
(whence also OHG., MHG . ebenus, G. Eben- 
holz ), fr. Gk. gpevos (whence also Arabo- 
Persian abnQs), fr. Egypt, hebni (whence also 
Heb. pi. hobhntm , Ezek. 27:15). 

Derivatives: ebony, adj., ebonist, ebonite, ebon- 
ize (qq.v.) 

ebriety, n., drunkenness. — F. ebriete, fr. L. 
ebrietatem , acc. of ibrietas , ‘drunkenness, fr. 
ebrius, ‘drunk, intoxicated’, which is of un- 
certain origin. Cp. inebriate and sober, 
ebrious, adj., inclined to excessive drinking. — 
L. ebrius. See prec. word and cp. brio. For E. 
-ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
ebullience, ebulliency, n. — Formed fr. next word 
with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

ebullient, adj., boiling up, exuberant. — Lit. 
‘bubbling over’, fr. L. ebulliens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of ebulllre , ‘to boil up, bubble over’, fr. -e 
and bullire, ‘to boil, bubble’. See boil, v. 
ebtillioscope, n., an instrument for indicating the 
boiling point of liquids. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. e bullire, ‘to boil up’, and Gk. -ox6m ov, fr. 
oxottsTv, ‘to look at, examine’. See prec. word 
and -scope. 

ebullition, n., the act of boiling up; sudden out- 
burst. — L. ebullitid, gen. -onis, ‘a bubbling 
over’, fr. ebullit-(um ), pp. stem of ebulllre. See 

ebullient and -ition. 

Eburna, n., a genus of marine gastropods, the 
ivory shell. — ModL., fr. L. eburnus , ‘of ivory’, 
fr. ebur, ‘ivory’. See ivory, 
ebumated, adj., hard like ivory (med.) — Formed 
with suff. -ed fr. L. eburnus , ‘of ivory’. See prec. 
word. 

ebumation, n., an increase in the density of bone, 
cartilage or tooth (med.) — Formed with suff. 
-ation fr. L. eburnus , ‘of ivory’. See Eburna. 
eburnean, adj., pertaining to, made of, or resem- 
bling, ivory. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
eburneus , ‘of ivory’, fr. ebur , ‘ivory*. See Eburna. 
eburaine, adj., eburnean. — Formed with suff. 
-ine fr. L. eburnus , ‘of ivory’. See Eburna. 
ec-, pref. meaning ‘out of’. — Gk. be-, fr. be, 
‘out of’. See 2nd ex-, and cp. ecto-. 
ecarte, n., a French card game for two persons, 
played with 32 cards. — F., lit. ‘discarded’, pp. 
of ecarter , ‘to discard’, fr. 6- (fr. L. e, ‘out of’), 
and carte , ‘card’. See card for playing and cp. 
skat. 

ecbatic, adj., expressing mere result; the opposite 
of telic (gram.) — Gk. be£aTtx6c, fr. be( 3 ar 6 c;, 
‘coming to pass’, verbal adj. of ixpalvetv, ‘to 
go out, come out, result*, fr. be (see ec-) and 
podveiv, ‘to go’. See base, n., and -ic. 
ecbolic, adj,, causing abortion (med.) — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. bc(JoX7), ‘a throwing out, 



abortion’* fr. bepoXXgiv, ‘to throw out’, fr. be ■ 
(see ec-) and ( 3 aXXew, ‘to throw’. See ballistic 
and cp. words there referred to. 
ecce homo,- “behdld-the man’ (see John 19:5). — 
L. ecce, ‘behold’, prob. stands for *ed-ce, which 
is compounded of the adverbial particle *ed 
and the demonstrative particle -ce, for which 
see he. For the etymology of L. homo, ‘man’, 
see human. 

eccentric, adj. — F. excentrique , fr. ML. excen- 
tricus, ‘out of the centre’, fr. Gk. bcxevrpos, 
‘out of the centre’, fr. lx (see ec-) and x£vrpov, 
‘point, prickle, spike, oxgoad’. See center. 
Derivatives: eccentric , n., eccentric-al-ly, adv,, 
eccentric-ity, n., eccentr-ing, adj. 
eccentro-, combining form meaning ‘eccentric*. 
— GK. bcxevrpo-, fr. bcxevrpo?, ‘out of the 
centre’. See prec. word. 

ecdiymosis, n„ extravasation of blobd {med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. bcx^cDcic, ‘bruise, extra- 
vasation’, lit. ‘a pouring out’, fr. bexufxooo'&oci, 
‘to pour out, extravasate’, fr. hx (see ec-) and 
‘juice’. See chyme and -os is. 
ecclesia, n., 1) assembly of citizens in ancient 
Athens; 2) a church. — L. ecclesia, ‘assembly 
of the people’, in Eccles. L., ‘church’, fr. Gk. 
bexXrjcfa, ‘an assembly of citizens’, in Eccles. 
Gk. ‘church’, fr. boeXTjTot;, ‘called out, sum- 
moned’, verbal adj. of bcxaXEtv, ‘to call out, 
summon forth', fr. lx (see ec-) and xaXeiv, ‘to 
call, summon’. See calends and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus. 
ecclesiast, n., member of an ecclesia. — Gk. bc- 
xX7)aiacT^s;. See next word. 

Ecclesiastes, n., name of one of the 5 Scrolls of 
the Hagiographa, corresponding to Heb. Qohe- 
leth (Bible). — L. eccles las tes, fr. Gk. bexXirj- 
oiaoTfj?, ‘speaker in an assembly’, fr. bexX^erta, 
‘assembly’; see ecclesia and -ast. (For the mean- 
ing of b<xXir;CTiacT7)i; cp. Plato, Gorgias, 452e; 
the usual rendering as ‘preacher’, is erroneous.) 
Accordingly, btxXTjciotarfc, the translation of 
qdheleth in the LXX, is the exact rendering of 
this Hebrew word, which derives fr. qdhdl , 
‘assembly’. 

ecclesiastic, adj., pertaining to the church; eccle- 
siastical. — F. ecclesiastique, fr. Eccles. L. ec - 
clisiasticus , fr. Gk. bexX^aicx<mx6q, ‘pertaining 
to the assembly or the ecclesia’, fr. bexX-rjaii. 
See ecclesia and -ic and cp. Ecclesiastes. 
Derivatives: ecclesiastic, n., ecclesiastic-al, adj., 
ecclesiastic-al-ly, adv., ecclesiastic-ism , n. 
Ecclesiasticus, n., name of the Jewish apocryphal 
work more generally known as the Book of 
Jesus, the son of Sirach. — Eccles.. L. Eccle- 
siasticus, lit. ‘pertaining to the church’, fr. Gk. 
btxXr]<naiTTLx6?, ‘pertaining to the assembly’, fr. 
bcxX-rjefia; so called because of its frequent use 
in the churches. See ecclesia and cp. Eccle- 
siastes. 

eccles io-, combining form for ecclesia. 
ecclesiology, n. — Lit. ‘study of the church’; 
compounded of ecclesio- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives : ecclesiolog-ic, ecclesiolog-ic-al, 

adjs., ec cles iolog-ic-al- ly , adv., ecclesiolog-ist, n. 
eccrinology, n., the study of secretions (phy- 
siol.) — Compounded of Gk. btxpfveev, ‘to 
secrete’, and -Xcyia, fr. -X6yo;, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. The first element is formed fr. 
tx (see ec-), and xpfveev, ‘to separate’. See 
crisis. For the second element see -logy, 
eederon, n., the outer part of the skin (anat.) — 
Coined by Huxley fr. ec- and Gk. 8£po<;, ‘skin’, 
which is rel. to S^ppia, ‘skin’. See derma and 
cp. enderon. Derivative: enderon-ic, adj. 
eedysis, n., the act of shedding (zool) — Gk. 
£x$\xtu;, ‘getting out, putting off, shedding’, 
fr. beSuciv, ‘to get out of, put off, shed’, fr. be 
(see ec-) and Sueiv, ‘to enter; to put on’. See 
adytum and cp. endysis. 

echelon, n., steplike formation of troops (m/ 7 .) 
— F. ichelon, fr. ichelle , ‘ladder’, fr. L. scala, 
‘ladder’. See scale, ‘measure’. 

Echeneis, n., a genus of fishes, the remora (ich- 
thyol.) — ModL., fr. L. echeniis , ’remora*, fr. 



Gk. £xev 7 ]t?, lit. ‘ship-detaining’, compounded 
of ‘to have, hold’, and vauc, gen. 

*ship*(see hectic and naval); so called in allusion 
to its alleged power of detaining a ship, 
echidna, n., an Australian egg-laying mammal. 
— L., ‘adder, viper’, fr. Gk. SxtSva, prop. fem. 
of an adj. *£xt$voi;, ‘viperlikfe’, fr. fyu;, ‘viper’, 
which is cogn. with Norw. igle, OHG. egala, 
MHG. egele, G. Egel, ‘leech’, and with L. anguis, 
‘serpent, snake’. See anguine and cp. Echlum. 
echinate, adj., set with prickles. — See echinus 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

echinite, n., a fossil echinus. — See echinus and 
subst. suff. -ite. Derivative: echinit-al , adj. 
echino-, combining form meaning ‘prickly, spiny’, 
— Gk. £xLvo-,fr. IxwoQ, ‘hedgehog’. See echinus. 
Echinochloa, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘hedgehog grass’, fr. echino- and 
Gk. y)d>y\. Dor. yXla., ‘grass’, which is rel. to 
XX<op 6 ?, ‘greenish yellow’. See cboler and cp. 
chlorine. 

Echinocystis, n., a genus of plants, the wild 
balsam-apple (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
echino- and Gk. xuaxi?, ‘bladder’ (see cyst); so 
called in allusion to its prickly fruit. 
Echinodermata, n. pi., a phylum of sea animals 
with a spiny shell, including the starfishes and 
the sea urchins (zool.) — ModL., lit. ‘(having a 
spiny skin’, compounded of echino- and Gk. 
8 £ppta-ra, pi. of $£pp.a, ‘skin’. See derma. 
Echinodorus, n., a genus of herbs (bot.)— ModL., 
compounded of echino- and S 6 pu, ‘spear’. See 
dory-. 

Echinops, n., a genus of plants, the globe thistle 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘resembling a hedgehog’, 
fr. echino- and Gk. -to^, lit. ‘-eyed’, fr. <£4, gen. 
a> 7 r 6 <;, ‘eye’. See -ops. 

echinus, n., sea urchin, pi. echini. — L., fr. Gk. 
£xtvo<;, ‘hedgehog, sea urchin’, prob. formed 
fr. £xi<;, ‘viper’ (see echidna), with suff. -Tvoc; 
cogn. with Arm. ozni, OSlav. jezi, Lith. ezys, 
Lett, ezis , OE. igel , ME. il, OS., OHG., MHG., 
G. igel, Du. egel, ‘hedgehog’. 

Echium, n., a genus of plants, the viper’s bugloss 
(bot.) — ModL., fr: Gk. Sx lov > lit. ‘viper’s 
plant’, fr. £xig, ‘viper’. Sec echidna, 
echo, n. — L. echo , fr. Gk. $)X^> ‘sound, noise; 
echo’, rel. to fjx’O' ‘noise’, ^x e ^ v » ‘to resound’, 
fr. Gk. base *f«x _ (whence also laxew, ‘to re- 
sound’), corresponding to I.-E. *wdg-, ‘to 
sound’, whence OI. vagnuh, ‘sound’, L. vagire, 
‘to cry’. Cp. catechize, vagitus. 

Derivatives: echo , tr. and intr. v. ( echo-er , n., 
echo-ic, adj., echo-ism, n., echo-ist, n., echo- ize, 
intr. v, 

tclair, n., a kind of light long cake filled with 
cream. — F., lit. ‘lightning’, back formation fr. 
eclairer , ‘to light, illuminate’, fr. VL. *excla- 
riare (whence also OProven?. esclairar ), corres- 
ponding to L. exclarare, ‘to light up, illumine’, 
fr. ist ex- and clardre , ‘to make clear’, fr. cldrus, 
‘bright, clear’. See clear and cp. words there 
referred to. 

eclampsia, n., a convulsive attack (med.) — Med- 
ical L., fr. Gk. bcXap^iq, ‘a shining forth’, fr. 
bcXi^L7ceiv, ‘to shine forth’, fr: be (see ec-) and 
XdtfATreiv, ‘to shine*. See lamp and -ia. The word 
eclampsia was introduced into medical termi- 
nology by the French pathologist Fran^ois- 
Boissier de la Croix de Sauvages (1706-67). 
eclamptic, adj., pertaining to eclampsia. — See 
prec. word and -ic. 

6clat, n., brilliancy, applause. — F., ‘burst, crash, 
clap; shiver, splinter; brightness’, back format- 
ion fr. F. eclater , ‘to burst, split, shiver; to ex- 
plode; to cry out, exclaim; to shine, sparkle, 
flash’, fr. OF. esclater, ‘to break, burst’, prob. fr. 
Frankish *slaitan, ‘to rend, tear’, which is rel. 
to OHG. silvan, OE. slitan, of s.m. See slit and 
cp. slate, ‘piece of rock’, and slate, ‘to censure’, 
eclectic, adj., selecting doctrines from various 
philosophic systems. — Gk. beXexxix^, ‘ pick- 
ing out, selecting’, fr. bcXcxriq, verbal adj. of 
bcXbfeiv, ‘to pick out, select’, fr. lx (see ec-), 
and XbfEiv, ‘to pick out, choose; to tell, say, 
speak’. See lecture and -ic and cp. eclogue. 
Derivatives: eclectic , n., an eclectic philosopher, 
eclectic-al-ly, adv., eclectic-ism, n. 
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eclipse, n. — OF. eclipse (F. eclipse), fr. L. eclip- 
sis , fr. Gk. ^cXei^k;, ‘a leaving out, forsaking, 
failure; eclipse’, fr. Ixkdn slv, ‘to leave out, 
forsake, cease; to be eclipsed’, Fr. lx (see ec-) 
and XslTOtv, ‘to leave’, which is cogn. with L. 
linquere , ‘to leave’. See relinquish and cp. ellipse. 
Derivatives: eclipse , tr. v., eclips-er , n. 
ecliptic, adj., i) pertaining to an eclipse; 2) per- 
taining to an ecliptic. — L. eclipticus , ‘pertain- 
ing to an eclipse’, fr. Gk. £xXei7TTix6?, fr. 
IxXzlneiv. See prec. word and -ic. 
ecliptic, n., apparent annual path of the sun. — 
Fr. L. linea ecliptica , ‘the ecliptic’, fr. eclipticus , 
‘pertaining to an eclipse’. The ecliptic was so 
called because it was supposed that eclipses of 
the sun and moon take place on the great circle 
forming the apparent annual path of the sun. 
eclogue, n., a short poem of pastoral character. 
— F. eclogue , eglogue , fr. L. ecloga , fr. Gk. 
txkoyii, ‘a choice, selection’, fr. £xX6yeiv, ‘to 
pick out, select’. See eclectic, 
eclosion, n., the process of hatching of a chicken 
from an egg, or of an insect from a pupa case 
( zool .) — F. eclosion , ‘a breaking forth, hatch- 
ing’, lit. ‘an opening’, fr. iclos , pp. of eclore, ‘to 
be hatched, to open’ (said of an egg), fr. VL. 
*exclaudere, ‘to shut out, exclude, drive out’; 
‘to hatch out’ (tr.), refashioned (after L. clau- 
dere, ‘to shut, close’), fr. L. excludere, of s.m. 
See exclude and -Ion. 

eco-, occo-, combining form meaning ‘environ- 
ment’. — Gk. olxo-, fr. oTxos, ‘house’. See 
economy. 

ecology, oecology, n., that branch of science which 
deals with animals and plants in relation to their 
environment. — G. Okologie , coined by the 
German biologist Ernst Heinrich Haeckel 
(1 834- 1 9 1 9) fr. Gk. oixo- (see eco-) and -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6yos, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)*. See -logy. 
Derivatives: eco log- ic, ecolog-ic-al, adjs., ecolog- 
ic-al-ly , adv., ecolog-ist , n. 
economic, adj. — F. iconomique, fr. L. oecono- 
nticus , ‘pertaining to economy; orderly, me- 
thodical*, fr. Gk. obcovo(j.ix6?, ‘economical’, fr. 
olxovojita. See next word and -ic. 

Derivatives: economic-al, adj., economic-al-ly, 
adv., econom-ics, n. 

economy, n. — L. oeconomia , ‘the management of 
a household’, fr. Gk. otxovojiXa, of s.m., fr. 
olxov6pto<;, ‘the manager of a household, 
steward’, which is compounded of olxoq, ‘house, 
dwelling, place to live in’, and -v6jj.o<;, ‘manag- 
ing*. Gk. oTxof; (dial. Fotxo?), is rel. to olxla., 
Gortynic Gk. foi xiot, ‘house’, and cogn. with 
L. vicus, ‘district*, vicinus , ‘near, neighboring’, 
Goth, weihs, OE. wic, ‘dwelling, village’. See 
vicinage, wick, ‘village’, and cp. androecium, 
autooecious, diocese, dioecious, ecumenical, mo- 
noecious, oecist, oecus, parish; paroecious, peri- 
oeci. Gk. -v6jj.o<; stands in gradational rela- 
tionship to vi^xety, ‘to deal out, distribute, al- 
lot’. See Nemesis and cp. nomad, 
ecru, adj., of the yellowish color of unbleached 
linen. — F. ecru , formed with pref. e- fr. L. 
crudus, ‘raw’ (whence also It., Sp. crudo, 
OProven$. cru, crut). See crude. The pref. e- in 
ecru derives fr. L. e , ‘out of’ (see e-), but has 
here only intensive force, 
ecstasy, n. — OF. extasie (F. extase\ fr. Late 
L. ecstasis , fr. Gk. 6cctokju;, ‘removal from 
the proper place, displacement*, lit. ‘a standing 
outside oneself’, from the stem of ££i<TT<xvai, 
‘to put out of place, derange; to stand aside 
from’, fr. ‘out of’ (see 2nd ex-) and temivat, 
‘to place; to stand’. See state, 
ecstasy, tr. v. — F. ext osier, fr. extase. See 
ecstasy, n. 

ecstatic, adj., pertaining to, or causing, ecstasy. 
— Gk. £xoraTix6c;, ‘unstable’, fr. bxaxxaiq. See 
prec. word and -ic. Derivative : ecstatic-al-ly, adv. 
ect-, form of ecto- before a vowel, 
ectasia, n., the same as ectasis . — Medical L. 
See next word. 

ectasis, n., dilation of a tubular vessel (med.) — 
Late L. ectasis , ‘a stretching out’, fr. Gk. 6x- 
texctu;, fr. £xxe(vsw, ‘to stretch out’, fr. lx (see 
ec-) and xetveiv, ‘to stretch’. See tasimeter and 



cp. atelectasis, entasia, entasis, epitasis, protasis, 
ecthlipsis, n., the suppression of a consonant. — 
Late L., fr. Gk. &ri>XttJ/i<;, ‘a squeezing out*, fr. 
ix&Xffkiv, ‘to squeeze out’, fr. bx (see ec-) and 
*&Xtfteiv, ‘to press, crush*. See thlipsis. 
ecto-, before a vowel ect-, combining form 
meaning ‘outside, external*. — Att. and Ion. 
Gk. £xto-, bx t-, fr. bxx 6 q, ‘outside’, formed fr. 
bx, ‘out of’, with suff. -x 6 q, on analogy of £vt 6<;, 
‘inside’ (fr. £v, ‘in’). The regular form should 
have been Cp. Locrian = Att. 

and Ion. Ixr 6 q, and see ec-. 
ectoblast, n., the outer njembrane of a cell (biol.) 
— Compounded of ecto- and Gk. pXaorAq, 
‘sprout*. See -blast. 

ectoderm, n M the outer investing membrance of 
a cell (biol.) — Lit. ‘outer skin’, coined by the 
German physician Robert Remak (18 15-65) fr. 
ecto- and Gk. ‘skin*. See derma and 

cp. endoderm, mesoderm. 

-ectomy, combining form denoting ‘surgical re- 
moval’, as in appendectomy, gastrectomy. — Gk. 
-exToiiiot, ‘a cutting out of’, fr. £xto{jlt), ‘a cutting 
out, excision’, fr. £xr£|xveiv, ‘to cut out’, fr. 
hx (see ec-) and t^veiv, ‘to cut’. See -tomy. 
ectopia, n., morbid displacement of an organ or 
another part of the body (med.) — Medical L., 
formed with suff. -ia fr. Gk. &xtotto?, ‘away 
from a place’, fr. lx (see ec-) and Tonoq, ‘place’. 
See topic. Derivative: ectop-ic , adj., out of place. 
Ectopistes, n., a genus of pigeons, the wandering 
pigeon (or nit hoi.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ^xtott^eiv, 
‘to remove from a place’, fr. Ixxor.oq. See prec. 
word and -ist. 

ectoplasm, n., the external layer of a protoplasm 
in a cell (biol.) — Compounded of ecto- and 
plasm. Cp. endoplasm. 

ectro-, combining form denoting congenital ab- 
sence (med.) — Fr. Gk. Ixxpcooiq, ‘miscarriage’, 
fr. exTiTpwoxetv, ‘to miscarry’, fr. lx (see ec-) 
and TLTptixTxetv, ‘to wound, hurt, injure*. See 
throw and cp. words there referred to. 

6cu, n., an old French silver coin. — F., fr. OF. 
escu , fr. L. scutum , ‘shield’. See scutum and cp. 
escudo. The coin was called ecu (‘shield’) from 
the coins issued under Louis IX, which had the 
shield of France as device, 
ecumenic, ecumenical, adj., general, universal. — 
Late L. oecumenicus, fr. Gk. oixoupLevtx6s, ‘open 
to the whole world’, fr. oExou[xiv>) (scil. y 9 j), 
‘the inhabited world*, fem. of the pass. pres, 
part, of olxeiv, ‘to inhabit’, fr. olxoc, ‘house, 
abode, dwelling’. See economy and -ic. For the 
use and force of the passive suff. *-menos in 
English words of Greek and Latin origin see 
alumnus and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: ecumenical-ly, adv., ecumenic- ity,n. 
eczema, n., inflammatory disease of- the skin 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. gx^ejia, prop, 
‘something thrown out by heat’, fr. lx (see ec-) 
and ‘that which is boiled’, fr. I.-E. base 
*yes-, ‘to boil, seethe’. See yeast and cp. the 
first element in zeolite and the second element 
in apozem. 

eczematous, adj., of the nature of eczema. — 
Formed with suff. -011s fr. Gk. £x£ep ia, gen. 
hx^luoLxoc. See prec. word. 

-ed, 1) pp. suff. of weak verbs in English; 2) used 
also to form adjectives: a) from nouns, as in 
cultured; b ) from other adjectives ending in -ate 
(derived from L. pp.s in -at us), as in foliated , 
dentated. — ME. -ed, fr. OE. -ed, -od, -ad, 
formed from the thematic vowel -e-, resp. -o- 
or -a-, and -t, the pp. ending of weak verbs, 
which is rel. to ON. -fr, G. -t, Goth, -fs, Teut. 
*-do, corresponding to I.-E. *-to, whence OI. 

-. tdh , Gk. -x 6 q, L. -tus. Cp. the final -d in cold , 
dead, loud, old , sad and suff. -t. Cp. also adj. 
suff. -ate. 

-ed, suff. of the past tense of weak verbs in Eng- 
lish. — ME. -ede-, -de, fr. OE. -ede, -ode, -ade, 
formed from the thematic vowel -e-, resp. -o- 
or -a-, and -de, past ending of the ist pers. of 
weak verbs, which is rel. to the corresponding 
endings ON. -fa, OHG. -ta, G. -te, and prob. 
also to OE. -{e)d, pp. ending of weak verbs. See 
-ed, pp. suff. 

-ed, suff. forming adjectives from nouns, with 



the sense ‘possessed of, characterized by’, as in 
bearded, toothed. — OE. -ede, rel. to OS .-odi. 
edacious, adj., devouring, voracious. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. L. edax, gen. eddeis, ‘vora- 
cious, gluttonous', fr. edere , ‘to eat’. See eat. 
Derivatives: edacious-ly , adv., edacious-ness, n. 
edacity, n., voracity. — L. edacitds , ‘voracity, 
gluttony’, fr. edax , gen. eddeis. See prec. word 
and -ity. 

Edam cheese, often shortened to Edam, edam, n. 
— From Edam , name of a village in Holland, 
where this cheese was originally made, 
edaphic, adj., pertaining to the condition of the 
soil rather than to climate (plant ecology). — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. g&x<po<;, ‘soil; 
floor’, which was probably dissimilated fr. 
* 28 ou poq and is rel. to iSoq, ‘seat, base, foun- 
dation’, fr. stem * 18 - (= I.-E. *sed-), ‘to sit’, 
and cogn. with L. sedere, ‘to sit’. See sedentary 
and cp. next word. 

edaphology, n,, the .study of soils. — Compoun- 
ded of Gk. £8a<po<;, ‘soil’, and -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See edaphic and 
-logy. 

Edda, n., orig. name of the book written by 
Snorri Sturluson (died in 1241); later used to de- 
note ancient Icelandic poems in general. — ON., 
fr. 6 dr, ‘spirit, mind; passion, song, poetry’, rel. 
to OE. wdf, ‘sound, melody, song’, and cogn. 
with OIr. faith, ‘poet’, W. gwawd, ‘poem’, L. 
votes, soothsayer, prophet, seer’. See vates and 
cp. words there referred to. 
eddy, n., whirlpool; current of air. — ME. ydy, 
prob. fr. ON. 0 a, ‘whirlpool’, lit. meaning ‘that 
which rebounds or flows back’, fr. ON. pref. 
id-, ‘again’, which is rel. to OE., OS. ed-, OHG. 
et-, it-, Goth, if, ‘and, but, however’, and cogn. 
with L. et, ‘and’. See et. Derivative: eddy , intr. v. 
ede-, form of edea- before a vowel, 
edea, n. pi., the external genitals. — Fr. Gk. 
ol 18 oicc, ‘privy parts, pudenda’, prop. neut. pi. 
of alSoIo^, ‘bashful, shamefaced’, lit. ‘having 
a claim to regard’, fr. aclS&q, ‘shame, bash- 
fulness, reverence’, fr the stem of cctSeo&ai, 
‘to be ashamed, fear, show a sense of regard, 
respect’, which prob. stands for *ata8eo&ai, fr. 
I.-E, *aiz-d-, whence also OI. if 4 (for *izd£), T 
honor’, Goth, aistan, ‘to fear*. I.-E. *aiz-d- is 
a -^-enlargement of base *ais-, ‘to honor, respect’, 
whence OHG. era, MHG. ire, G. Ehre, ‘honor’, 
ON. eir, ‘grace’, OE. dr, ‘honor, dignity, benefice, 
prosperity, help, kindness, mercy*. Cp. the first 
dement in Eric. 

edelweiss, n., a small Alpine plant bearing white 
flowers. — G. Edelweifi, compounded of ede l, 
‘noble’, and weifi, ‘white*. For the first element 
see atheling, for the second see white, 
edema, oedema, a swelling (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. otSv^oc, ‘a swelling’, fr. olSav, otSsiv, ‘to 
swell’, which is cogn. with Arm. aitnum , ‘I 
swell’, aitumn , ‘a swelling’, L. aemidus (for 
*aidmo-dos or *aidsmo-dos), ‘swelling’, ON. 
eista (for *oid-s-to-), ‘testicle’, eitill, ‘swelling’, 
eitr, ‘poison’, OE. at or, at tor, ^of s.m., and prob. 
also with OSlav. jadu, ‘poison’, jadra (pi.), 
‘bosom*. See after and cp. the first element in 
Oedipus and the second element in myxedema. 
Derivatives: edem-ic, oedem-ic , edemat-ous , 
oedemat-ous , also edemat-ose , oedemat-ose , adjs. 
Eden, n., in the Bible, the garden in which Adam 
and Eve first lived; Paradise. — Heb. l £dhen, 
name of the region in which lay the Paradise 
(see Gen. 2: 8, 10, 15, etc.) The name is usually 
explained as ‘the place of delight’, and derived 
fr. Heb. ‘ Mhen , ‘dainty, delight*; cp. Edna. U. 
Cassuto in his Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, Part One, From Adam to Noah, The 
Hebrew University, Jersusalem, 1961, pp. 107- 
108, explains the name Eden — with reference 
to the meaning of the base l dn in Ugaritic— 
as ‘a place that is well watered throughout*. 
Derivative: Eden-ic , adj. 
edenite, n., a variety of aluminous amphibole 
(mineral.) — Named after Edenvitte, New York. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Edentata, n. pi., a group of placental mammals 
including the armadillo, sloth, anteater, etc. 
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{zool.) — ModL., neut. pi. of L. edentatus , 
‘toothless’, pp. of edentare, ‘to render tooth- 
less’, fr. e- and dens , gen. dentis, ‘tooth*. See 
dental. 

edentate, adj., 1) toothless; 2 ) pertaining to the 
Edentata. — L. edentatus, ‘toothless’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: edentate , n., one of the Edentata, 
edeo-, before a vowel ede-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to the genitals’. — Fr. Gk. 
aiSoTa, ‘privy parts, pudenda’. See edea. 
edestin, n., formerly, a globulin found in various 
edible seeds; now, a globulin found in hemp 
seed ( biochem .) — Formed with chem. suff. -in 
fr. Gk. £Sectt 6<;, ‘eatable’, fr. £8etv,‘toeat*. See eat. 
Edgar, masc, PN. — OE. Eadgpr, compounded 
of ead, ‘wealth, prosperity, happiness’, and gar , 
‘spear’. The first element is rel. to OS. od , OHG. 
*ot, the second element in MHG. kleindt 
(whence G. Kleinod, ‘jewel, gem*, lit. ‘little 
wealth’), ON. audr, Goth, auda - , ‘possession, 
property, prosperity, wealth*, OE. eadig , OS. 
odag, ON. audigr, OHG- otag, Goth, audags , 
‘rich’. Cp. the first element in Edith, Edmund, 
Edward, Edwin, and the second element in al- 
lodium. For the second element in Edgar see 
gar and cp. words there referred to. 
edge, n. — ME. egge, fr. OE. ecg, ‘edge; sword*, 
rel. to OS. eggia , ON. egg , Dan. eg, OS. eggia, 
MDu. egghe , Du. eg, egge, OHG. ecka , egga , 
MHG. ecke, egge, G. Eck, Ecke , ‘edge, point’, 
ON. eggja, ‘to provoke’, fr. I.-E. base *ak-, 
‘sharp, pointed’, whence also OI. afrih, ‘edge’, 
Gk. dbdj, ‘point’, &cpo<;, ‘sharp’, L. deer , ‘sharp, 
bitter’. See acrid and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. egg, ‘to urge’. Cp. also the first 
element in Egbert 

Derivatives: edge , tr. v., edg-ing, n., edg-ing-ly , 
adv., edg-y, adj., edg-i-ness, n. 
edible, adj. — Late L. edibilis , ‘eatable*, fr. L. 
edere, ‘to eat’. See eat and cp. comedo, comestible, 
esculent, obese. 

Derivatives: edibil-ity, n„ edible-ness, n. 
edict, n. — L. edict um, ‘proclamation, ordinance, 
edict’, prop, neut. pp. of edicere , ‘to declare, 
publish, ordain, decree’, fr. e- and dicere , ‘to 
say’. See diction. 

Derivatives: edict-al, adj., edict-al-ly , adv. 
edification, n. — L. aedificatio , gen. -on is, ‘a 
building, structure’, fr. aedificatus , pp. of ctedi- 
fiedre. See edify and -ation. 
edifice, n., a building. — F. edifice , fr. L. aedi- 
ficium, ‘a building’, from the stem of aedificare. 
See next word. 

edify, tr. v. — ME. edifien , fr. F. edifier, fr. L. 
aedificare , ‘to erect a building, to build’, fr. 
aedes (or aedis ), ‘a building, sanctuary, temple’, 
orig. ‘a place with a hearth’, and -ficare, fr. 
facere, ‘to make, do’. L. aedes derives fr. I.-E. 
base *aidh-, ‘to bum’, whence also Gk. ott&eiv, 
‘to bum’, at&pa, ‘the clear sky, fair weather’, 
at&ifo, ‘the upper, purer air, ether’, &ap6<;, 
‘clean, pure, clear’, OI. inddhi, ‘bursts into 
‘flame’, idhah, idhmdh , ‘wood for burning*, 
OE. ad, OHG. eit, ‘funeral pile, fire*, OIr. aed, 
‘fire’, W. aidd, ‘heat, zeal’. Cp. aedile, Aethusa, 
Aludel, estival, estuary, ether, Ethiop, oast. For 
the second element in edify see -fy. 

Derivatives: edifi-er, n., edify-ing, adj., edify- 
ing-ly, adv., edify-ing- ness, n. 
edingtonite, n., a hydrous aluminum barium sili- 
cate ( mineral .) — Named after its discoverer, 
Mr. Edington of Glasgow. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

edisonite, n., a variant of rutile {mineral.) — 
Named after the American inventor Thomas 
Alva Edison (1847-1931). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

edit, tr. v. — Back formation fr. editor (q.v.) 
Edith, fem. PN. — OE. Eadgyth, compounded 
of ead, ‘wealth, prosperity, happiness’, and gud, 
‘war’. For the first element see Edgar and cp. 
words there referred to. OE. gud is rel. to OHG. 
gund-, ON. gunnr, gudr, ‘war’, and cogn. with 
Gk. #etvEiv, ‘to strike’, <p6vo?, ‘murder*, L. 
-fendere, ‘to thrust, strike*. See defend and cp. 
the words there referred to. 
edition, n. — F. edition, fr. L. editionem , ace. of 



edit id, ‘a bringing forth, publishing’, fr. edere, 
‘to give out, bring forth, publish’, formed fir. e- 
and -dere, which derives fr. dare, ‘to give*. See 
e- and date, ‘point of time*, 
editor, n. — L., ‘one who brings forth, publishes*, 
fr. editus, pp. of edere. See prec. word and 
agential suff. -or. 

Derivatives: editor-ial , adj., and n., editorial- 
ly, adv. 

editress, n., a female editor. — See prec. word 
and -ess. 

Edmond, Edmund, masc. PN. — OE. Eadmund, 
lit. ‘rich protector’, compounded of ead, ‘pros- 
perity, happiness’, and mund, ‘hand, protection*. 
For the first element see Edgar. The second ele- 
ment is rel. to ON. mund, OHG. munt, ‘hand, 
protection’, and cogn. with L. mdnus, ‘hand*. 
See manual and cp. mound, ‘a heap of earth’. 
Cp. also the second element in Osmond, Ray- 
mond, Sigismund. 

Edna, fem. PN. — Gk. *E8va, fr. Heb. * ednd h , 
‘delight’, which is rel. to ‘ Mhen , ‘delight*, hith- 
‘ addSn , ‘he luxuriated’, 'adhtn , ‘voluptuous’, 
ma'ddhanntm , ‘dainties’, Aram, 'addin, ‘he 
charmed, delighted’, Arab, ghddan, ‘luxury’. 
Cp. Eden. 

educable, adj. — See next word and -able, 
educate, tr. v. — L. educatus, pp. of eduedre , ‘to 
bring up, rear, educate’, rel. to educere, 'to lead 
out, bring out; to bring up, rear, raise*, fr. e- 
and ducere, ‘to lead’. See duke and verbal suff. 
-ate and cp. educe. 

Derivatives: educat-ed, adj., education (q.v.), 
educat-ive, adj., educator (q.v.) 
education, n. — L. educatio, gen. -dnis, ‘a bring- 
ing up, education’, fr. educatus, pp. of eduedre. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: education-al , adj., education-aliy, 
adv., educational-ism , n., education-al-ist, n,, 
educationist, n. 

educator, n. — L., ‘bringer up, rearer*, fr. edu- 
catus, pp. of eduedre. See educate and agential 
suff. -or. 

educe, tr. v., to infer, deduce; to separate from 
a compound {chem.) — L. educere , ‘to lead out, 
bring out; to bring up, rear, raise*. See educate, 
educible, adj. — See prec. word and -ible. 
educt, n., 1) that which is educed; 2) something 
separated from a compound {chem.) — L. 
educt um, neut. pp. of educere. See educe, 
eduction, n. — L. educt id, gen. -dnis, ‘a moving 
out, going out’, fr. eductus, pp. of educere. See 
educe and -ion. 

edulcorate, tr. v., to render sweet; to free from 
acid. — ML. idulcordtus, pp. of edulcorare , ‘to 
render sweet’, fr. e- and L. dulcor , ‘sweetness*, 
from the stem of dulcis , ‘sweet*. See dulcet and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: edulcoration, n., edulcorat-ive , 
adj., edulcorat-or, n. 

Edward, masc. PN. — OE. Eadweard, com- 
pounded of Sad, ‘wealth, prosperity’, and 
weard, ‘guardian*. For the first element see Ed- 
gar, for the second see ward, ‘one who guards’. 
Edwardian, adj., 1) pertaining to Edward; 2) spe- 
cif., pertaining to any of the Edwards, Kings of 
England. — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-ian. 

Edwin, masc. PN. — OE. Eadwine, compounded 
of ead, ‘wealth, prosperity’, and wine, ‘friend*. 
For the first element see Edgar. The second ele- 
ment is rel. to OE. wine, ON. vinr, ‘friend*, and 
to OE. winnan, ‘to strive, struggle, fight’; see 
win and wish and cp. the first element in Win- 
fred and the second element in Baldwin. 

-ee, suff. formed fr. AF. (= F.) pp. suff.* -e, fr. 
L. - atus . See adj. suff. -ate. The suff. is used esp. 
in legal terminology. In sense, suff. - ee is cor- 
relative to the agential suff. -or (cp. donor and 
donee , advisor and advisee, etc.) 
eel, n. — ME. ele, fr. OE. xl, rel. to ON. all, OS., 
OHG., MHG. dl, G. Aal. 

Derivative: eel-y, adj. 

eelfare, n., the passage of young eels up a river. 
— Compounded of eel and fare, ‘passage, 
journey’. 

eelpout, n., 1) any of a group of blennylike fishes; 
2) the burbot. — OE. xlepute. See eel and pout, 



the fish. 

e’en, adv. — Contraction of the adverb even, 
e’en, n. — Contraction of the noun even. 

-een, dimin. suff. of Irish origin as in dudeen. — 
Ir. in. 

e’er, adv. — Contraction of ever. 

-eer, agential suff. — Fr. -ier, fr. L. anus. Cp. 
the subst. suffixes -ary, -er, -ier, -yer. 
eerie, eery, adj,, 1) timid; 2) weird. — ME. eri, 
‘timid’, fr. OE. earg, earh, xrg, ‘inert, cowardly, 
miserable’, rel. to ON. argr (also metathesized 
into ragr); ‘unmanly, voluptuous’, Dan. arrig, 
arg, Swed. arg, ‘malicious’, OFris. erg, MDu. 
arch, erch, Du. erg, ‘bad’, OHG. arag, arg, 
MHG. arc, arg, ‘cowardly, avaricious’, G. arg, 
‘bad, wicked’. Finn, arka , ‘cowardly’, is a Teut. 
loan word. 

Derivatives: eeri-ly, adv., eeri-ness, n. 
ef-, pref. — Assimilated form of 1st ex- before /. 
efface, tr. v. — F. effacer, fr. OF. esfacier, ‘to 
wipe out, destroy’, lit. ‘to remove the face’, fr. 
es- (F. <?-), ‘out’, and VL. facia (for L. facies), 
‘face’. See e- and face and cp. deface. 
Derivatives: efface-able , adj., efface-ment, n. 
effect, n. — OF. effect (F. effet), fr. L. effectus, 
‘accomplishment, performance’, fr. effectus, pp. 
of efficere, ‘to execute, accomplish, produce’, 
fr. 1st ex- and facere {pp.factus ), ‘to make, do*. 
See fact and cp. feckless. For the change of 
Latin d (in fdetus) to e (in ef-fecius) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: effect, tr. v., effective (q.v.), effec- 
tual (q.v.), effectuate (q.v.) 
effective, adj. — F. effect if { fem. effective ), fr. L. 
effectivus, ‘productive, effective’, fr. effectus , pp. 
of efficere. See effect and -ive. 

Derivatives: effective , n., effectiveiy , adv., 
effective-ness, n. 

effectual, adj. — F. effectuel, fr. Late L. effec- 
tudlis, fr. L, effectus. See effect and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: effectual-ly, adv., effectual-ness, n. 
effectuate, tr. v. — Formed on analogy of F. 
effectuer fr. L. effectus. See effect and verbal 
suff. -ate. Derivative: effectuation , n. 
effeminacy, n. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -cy. 

effeminate, adj. — L. effeminatus , ‘womanish, 
effeminate’, pp. of effemindre, ‘to make woman- 
ish, to enervate*, formed fr. 1st ex- and femina, 
‘woman*. See feminine and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: effeminate, n., effeminate-ly , adv., 
effeminate-ness , n. 

effeminate, tr. and intr. v. — L. effeminatus , pp. 
of effemindre. See prec. word and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

effendi, n., a Turkish title of respect; sir. — 
Turk, efendi, ‘master’, fr. MGk. (read 

afendi), voc. of (read afendis), fr. Gk. 

ao$£vT7)c, ‘an absolute master or ruler’. See 

authentic. 

efferent, adj., conveying outward {physiol.) — L. 
efferens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of efferre, ‘to 
carry Out or away; to spread abroad’, fr. 1st 
ex- and ferre , ‘to bear, carry*. See bear, ‘to 
carry*, and -ent and cp. afferent, 
effervesce, intr. v. t to give off bubbles of gas. — 
L. effervescere, ‘to boil over, effervesce, fer- 
ment’, fr. 1st ex- and fervescere, ‘to begin to 
boil, to bubble’, inchoative of fervere, ‘to be 
hot*. See fervent and -esce. 
effervescence, effervescency, n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
effervescent, adj. — L. effervescSns, gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of effervescere. See effervesce and -ent. 
effervescive, adj., tending to effervesce. — See 
effervesce and -ive. 

effete, adj., exhausted, worn out. — L. ef- 
fitus, ‘that has brought forth young; exhausted, 
worn out’, fr. 1st ex- and fetus, ‘that has brought 
forth’, fr. L. base *fe-, corresponding to I.-E. 
*dht{i)-, ‘to suckle’. See fecund and cp. fetus. 
Derivative: effete-ness , n. 

efficacious, adj., effective. — Formed with suff. 
-ous from L. effiedx, gen. -acts, ‘powerful, effi- 
cacious’, fr. efficere, 'to execute, accomplish, 
produce’. See effect 

Derivatives: efficaciousiy , adv., efficacious- 
ness, n. 
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efficacy, n., effectiveness. — L. efficdcia, ‘efficacy, 
efficiency’, fr. efficax , gen. efficacis. See prec. 
word and y- (representing L. -id). 
efficiency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

efficient, adj. — F., fr. L. efficient em, acc. of ef- 
flciens , pres. part, of efficere, ‘to execute, ac- 
complish, produce’. See effect and -ent. For 
the change of Latin d (in fdcere ) to t (in ef- 
fYcere) see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: efficient-ly, adv. 
effigy, n., portrait, image. — F. effigie, fr. L. 
effigies , ‘likeness, portrait, image’, fr. effingere , 
‘to form, fashion; to portray’, fr. ist ex- and 
fingere , ‘to shape, form’. See figure and cp. 
words there referred to. Derivative: effigy, tr. v. 
effloresce, intr. v., to come into flower. — L. ef- 
florescere , ‘to blossom, spring up’, fr. rst ex- 
and fldrescere , ‘to begin to blossom’, fr. fids, 
gen. floris, ‘flower’. See flower and cp. florescent. 
efflorescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. See florescence, 
efflorescent, adj. — L. efflorescens , gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of effiorescere. See effloresce and -ent. 
effluence, n., a flowing out. — Formed fr. effluent 
with suff. -ce. 

effluent, adj., flowing out. — L. effluSns , gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of effiuere , ‘to flow out’, fr. 
1st ex- and fluere , ‘to flow’. See fluent and cp. 
affluent. Cp. also the next two words. 
Derivative: effluent , n. 

effluvium, n., exhalation, emanation. — L., ‘a 
flowing out, outlet’, fr. effiuere , ‘to flow out’, fr. 
ist ex- and fluere, ‘to flow’. See fluent and cp. 
effluent, efflux. 

efflux, n., the process of flowing out. — L. ef- 
fluxus , pp. of effiuere. See prec. word. 
Derivative : efflux-ion , n. 

effort, n. — F., fr. OF. esforz , back formation fr. 
esforcier , esforcer, ‘to force, reinforce’ (whence 
F. s'efforcer , ‘to exert oneself’), fr. VL. *ex- 
fortiare , prop, ‘to show strength’, fr. ist ex- and 
L, fords , ‘strong’. See fort and cp. sforzando. 
Derivatives: effort-less , adj., effort-less-ly, adv. 
effrontery, n. impudence. — F. effronterie, fr. ef- 
fronte, ‘shameless, bold’, fr. VL. *effrontdtus, fr. 
ist ex- and L. frons, gen. fronds , ‘forehead, 
brow ; front’. See front and -ery. 
effulge, tr. and intr. v., to shine forth. — L. ef- 
fulgere, ‘to shine forth’, fr. ist ex- and fulgire , 
‘to shine’. See fulgent. 

effulgence, n., radiance; brightness. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -ce. 
effulgent, adj., radiant; brilliant. — L. effulgens , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of effulgere. See effulge. 
Derivative: effulgent-ly , adv. 
effuse, tr. and intr. v., i) to pour forth; 2) to 
spread. — L. effusus , pp. of effundere , ‘to pour 
forth, spread abroad’, from ist ex- and f under e, 
‘to pour forth, shed’. See fuse, ‘to melt’. 
Derivatives: effusion (q.v.), effus-ive , adj., effus- 
ive-iy, adv., effus-ive-ness, n. 
effuse, adj., 1) poured out; 2) spread out (said of 
a flower). — L. effusus, pp. of effundere. See 
effuse, v. 

effusion, n. — L. effusio, gen. -onis, ‘a pouring 
forth; profusion’, fr. effusus , pp. of effundere. 
See effuse, v., and -ion. 

eft, n., a newt (archaic.) — ME. evete, efte, fr. 
OE. efeta , ‘lizard’, a word of uncertain origin. 
Cp. newt. 

eft, adv., again (archaic). — ME., fr. OE. xft, eft , 
‘afterward, a second time, again’, rel. to seftan, 
‘behind’. See aft. 

eftsoons, eftsoon, adv., forthwith, soon after- 
ward (archaic). — ME. eftsone(s ), fr. OE. eft- 
sona, which is compounded of eft (see prec. 
word) and sona, ‘immediately’. See soon. 
Egbert, masc. PN. — OE, Ecgbeorht, compoun- 
ded of ecg, ‘edge, sword’, and beorht, ‘bright*. 
For the first element see edge, for the second 
see bright. 

egeran, n., a var. of vesuvianite (mineral.) — 
Named after Eger (now Cheb) in Bohemia. 
Egeria, n., a fountain nymph, adviser of Numa 
Pompilius, the second king of Rome (Roman 
my t hoi.) — L. Egeria, a name of Etruscan 
origin. 



egest, tr.v., to discharge from the body. — L. 
egestus, pp. of egerere, ‘to bring out, carry out’, 
fr. e- and gerere , ‘to carry’. See gerent and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. ingest. 
Derivatives: egesdon (q.v.), egest-ive , adj. 
egestion, n. — L. egest io, gen. -onis, ‘a carrying 
out’, fr, egestus, pp. of egerere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

egg, n. — ME. egg, egge, fr. ON. egg (Dan. xg, 
Swed. dgg), rel. to OE. xg, ME. ei, Crimean 
Goth, ada (for *addja), OS., MLG., MDu., Du., 
OHG., MHG., G. ei, and cogn. with OSlav. 
aje, jaje, ajice, ajice , ‘egg’, Russ, jajcd, W. wy, 
OCo. uy , Bret, ui, Arm.yw (gen .juoj), Gk. <T>ov, L. 
ovum, ofs.m. All these words prob. mean lit. ‘that 
which pertains to the bird’, and are cogn. with 
OI. vih, L. avis , ‘bird’. Cp. the second element 
in kidney. Cp. also augur, auspice, aviary, avia- 
tion, 00-, oval, ovary, ovum, the first element in 
ostrich and the second element in pettitoes. 
Derivatives: egg, tr. v., egg-er, n., egg-ler , n. 
egg, tr. v., to incite, urge on. — ME. eggen, fr. 
ON. eggja, ‘to goad on, incite’, fr. egg, ‘edge’. 
See edge. 

egger, n., one who incites. — Formed fr. egg, v., 
with agential suff. -er. 

egger, n., one who collects eggs. — Formed fr. 

egg, n., with agential suff. -er. 
egger, n., any of various moths. — Prob. formed 
fr. egg, n., with suff. -er. 
eglantine, n., the sweetbrier. — F. eglantine , ‘dog 
rose’ (the flower), fr. eglantier, ‘dog rose’ (the 
bush), fr. OF. aiglent, ‘dog rose’ (the bush), fr. 
fr. VL. *aquilentus, ‘rich in prickles’, irregularly 
formed fr. L. aculeus , ‘spine, prickle’, dimin. 
of acus , ‘needle’. See acus and -ine (represent- 
ing L. -ina). 

eglestonite, n., a mercury oxychloride (mineral.) 
— Named after the mineralogist Prof. Thomas 
Egleston, of Columbia University in New York 
(1832-1900). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
ego, n. — L., ‘I’, cogn. with OE. ic, ‘I’. See I, 
personal pron. 

egoism, n., self-interest; selfishness. — F. egots- 
me, formed with suff. - isme fr. L. ego. See prec. 
word and -ism. 

egoist, n. — F. egofste, formed with suff. -iste 
fr. L. ego. See ego and -ist. 

Derivatives: egoist-ic, egoist-ic-al, adjs., egoist- 
ic-al-ly, adv. 

egotism, n., l) excessive use of the pronoun I; 
speaking much of oneself; 2) self-conceit. — 
Formed fr. L. ego, T (see ego), with suff. -ism; 
first used by the English poet Joseph Addison 
(1672-1719). The intrusive / is due to the ana- 
logy of nepotism, in which word the t is organic 
(fr. L. nepos, gen. nepods, ‘grandson’), 
egotist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivatives: egotist-ic, egodst-ic-al, adjs., ego* 
dst-ic-al-ly, adv. 

egotize, intr. v., to exhibit egotism (rare). — See 
egotism and -ize. 

egregious, adj., 1) orig. prominent, distinguished; 
2) flagrant; infamous. — L. egregius , ‘distin- 
guished, excellent’, lit. ‘chosen out of a herd’, 
fr. e, ‘out of’, and grex , gen. gregis, ‘herd, flock’. 
See gregarious and cp. aggregate. For E. -ous, 
as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives : egregious-ly, adv., egregious- ness, n. 
egress, n., 1) the act of going out; 2) exit. — L. 
egressus, ‘a going out’, fr. egressus, pp. of egredi, 
‘to go out, come forth, digress; to surpass, ex- 
ceed’, fr. e- and gradl , ‘to step, walk, go’. See 
grade, congress. 

egression, n. — L. egressio, gen. -onis, ‘a going 
out*, fr. egressus, pp. of egredi. See prec. word 

and -ion. 

egret, n., any of various herons. — ME. egrete , 
fr. F. aigrette , fr. O Proven aigreta, ‘heron’, 
fr. aigron, of s.m., which is of Teut. origin. See 
heron and cp. aigrette. 

Egretta, n., a genus of herons {or nit hoi.) — 
ModL. See prec. word. 

egueiite, n., a hydrous iron phosphate containing 
calcium and aluminum (mineral.) — Named 
after Eguet, in French Sudan. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Egyptian, adj. — F. igyptien , fr. Egypte, fr. Gk. 



Afyu7rros, ‘the river Nile, Egypt’, fr. Amarna 
Hikuptah, corresponding to Egyptian Ha(t)-ka- 
ptah, one of the names of Memphis, the an- 
cient city of Egypt. Cp. Copt. Cp. also gitano, 
gypsy. 

Egyptology, n., the study of Egyptian antiquities. 

— Compounded of Gk. AEyu7txo<;, ‘Egypt’, and 
-Xoyia, fr. -Xoyog, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See Egypt and -logy. Derivative : Egyptolog-ist, n. 

eh, interj. — Imitative. Cp. F. eh, G. ei. 
eider, n., duck of the genus Somateria. — Fr. 
Icel. xdar (pron. aiSar), gen. of xdr, whence also 
OSwed. eider (Swed. ejder), Du. eider, G. Eider . 
eidetic, adj., pertaining to the faculty of project- 
ing images; vivid (psycho!.) — G. eidetisch, 
coined by the German psychologist Erich 
Jaensch (1883-1940) fr. Gk. el87jxtx6<;, ‘pertain- 
ing to images, pertaining to knowledge’, fr. 
ciStjok;, ‘knowledge’, fr. eT$o<;, ‘form, shape’. 
See eido- and -ic. 

eido-, combining form meaning ‘image, figure’. 

— Gk. ei&o-, fr. eT8o<;, ‘form, shape’, which 
stands for TeTSoi; and lit. means ‘that which 
is seen’, from the stem of ISetv, ‘to see’. See 
idea and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
kaleidophone, kaleidoscope. 

eidograph, n., an instrument for the copying of 
drawings on the same or on a larger or smaller 
scale. — Compounded of eido- and Gk. -yp<x<po<;, 
fr. ypatpeLv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
eidolon, n., a phantom. — Gk. etScoXov, ‘image, 
phantom’. See idol. 

eight, adj. and n. — ME. eight e , eihte , fr. OE. 
* eahta, rel. to OS. ahto , ON. dtta, Swed. dtta , 
Dan. otte, OFris. ahta, Du. acht, OHG. ahto, 
MHG. ahte , G. acht, Goth, ahtau , ‘eight’, and 
cogn. with OI. atfd, a$tdu, Avestic ashta, Toch. 
A okdt, B okt. Arm. uE (for *opto ), Gk. 6xxca, 
Alb. tete (for *okto-t), L. octo , OSlav. osmi (re- 
fashioned after the ordinal number osmu, ‘the 
eighth’), Lith. aituoni , OIr. ocht n W. wyth, 
Bret, eiz, ‘eight’. All these words prob. derive fr. 
I.-E. *okto(u), an old dual form, orig. meaning 
‘twice four’ (Tetradic system of reckoning!). 
The 7T in Elian Gk. otttw, and the form of 
Arm. ut ‘ (for *optd -) is due to the analogy of 
I.-E. *septrp- (whence Gk. knxd, etc.), ‘seven’. 
Cp. also Rum. opt, ‘eight’ (fr. L. octo), influen- 
ced in form by $apte, ‘seven’. The n in OIr. 
ocht n- is due to the analogy of secht n-, ‘seven’. 
Cp. octa-, octant, octave, octet, octillion, octo-, 
October, octopus, octoroon, octuple, utas. 
eighteen, adj. and n. — ME. eightetene, eightene, 
eihtene , fr. OE. eahtatyne, eahtatene , fr. eahta, 
‘eight’, and -tyne, -tene, ‘-teen’ (see eight and 
-teen); rel. to OS. ahtodan, Du. achttien, OHG. 
ahtozehan, MHG. ahtzehen, G. achtzehn, ON. 
dttjan, atjdn , Swed. adertdn, Dan. at ten, ‘eigh- 
teen’. 

eighteenth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. eighteen 
with numeral suff. -th on analogy of tenth. Cp. 
OE. eahtateoda, which was formed fr. eahtatyne, 
‘eighteen’, after teoda, ‘tenth’; see tithe. Cp. also 
ON. dttjandi, atjdndi, ‘eighteenth’, 
eighth, adj. and n. — ME. eightethe, eihdthe, fr. 
OE. eahtoda, rel. to OS., OHG. ahtodo , OFris. 
achta, MHG. ahtode , ahtede, ahte , G. achte, 
Goth, ahtuda, ON. atti, ‘eighth’. See eight and 
numeral suff. -th. Derivative : eighth-ly, adv. 
eightieth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. eighty with 
numeral suff. -th on the analogy of tenth. 
eighty, adj. and n. — ME. eigteti, fr. OE. (hund)- 
eahtadg , rel. to OHG. ahtozug, G. achtzig , 
‘eighty’. See hundred, eight and -ty, suff. denoting 
multiples of ten. 
eikon, n. — See icon. 

Eileen, fern. PN. — A name of Celtic origin (cp. 
Ir. Eibhlin ); influenced in form by the name 
Helen. 

Einsteinian, adj., pertaining to the Jewish physi- 
cist Albert Einstein (1879-1955) or his theory 
of relativity. For the ending see -ian. 
einsteinium, n., a radioactive element produced 
espec. by bombardment of plutonium with 
neutrons (chem.) — ModL., named after Albert 
Einstein. See prec. word and chem. suff. -ium. 
eirenicon, n. — See irenicon. 
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eisel, eisell, n., vinegar (archaic). — OF. aissil, 
aisil, fr. VL. acetulum, dimin. of L. acetum, 
‘vinegar’. See acetum. 

eisteddfod, n., annual assembly of Welsh bards. 

— W., ‘session’, fr. eistedd, ‘to sit’ (fr. sedd, 
‘seat’), and bod , ‘to be’. The first element is 
cogn. with L. seder e, ‘to sit’; see sedentary. The 
second element -is rel. to OIr. buith, ‘to be’, 
and cogn. with OE. bion, ‘to be’; see be. 

either, adj., pron., conj. and adv. — ME. aither , 
either, fr. OE. xghwseder , xgder , ‘each of two, 
both’, for *a-gi-hwxder, which is. formed fr. a, 
‘ever’, pref. gi- (for ge-) and hwxder, ‘whether’. 
See aye, ‘ever*, pref. y- and whether and cp. 
neither. Cp. also Du. ieder, OHG. eogiwedar, 
iowedar, MHG. iegeweder , ieweder , ieder, G. 
jeder , ‘either, each, every’, 
ejaculate, tr. v., to exclaim. — L. ejaculatus , pp. 
of ejacularl , ‘to throw out, shoot out’, fr. e- and 
jaculari , ‘to throw, hurl, cast’, fr. jaculum , ‘dart, 
javelin’, from the stem of jacire, ‘to throw’. See 
jet, ‘to spirt forth’. 

Derivatives: ejaculation, n., ejaculat-ory , adj. 
eject, tr. v. — L. ejectus, pp. of eicere (less cor- 
rectly ejicere ), ‘to throw out, cast out’, fr. e- 
and jacire , ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’. 
For the change of Latin d\in jactus ) to e (in 
e-jectus) see accent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: eject , n. (q.v.), ejection (q .\.),eject- 
ive, adj., ejective-ly , adv., eject-ment , n., eject- 
or, n. 

eject, n., representation of another’s mind as a 
copy of one’s own ( psychol .) — L. ‘something 
thrown out’, fr. L. ijectus, pp. of eicere. See 
eject, v. 

ejectamenta, n. pi., things thrown out from a 
volcano in eruption. — L., ‘things thrown out’, 
neut. pi. of ejectus , pp. of eicere. See eject, v. 
ejection, n. — L. ejectio , gen. -dnis, ‘a throwing 
out’, fr. ejectus , pp. of eicere. See eject, v., and 
-ion. 

eka-, combining form used in chemistry to de- 
note next in order (said of a chemical element). 

— OI. ikah, ‘one’, rel. to Avestic aeva-, OPers. 
aiva-y and cogn. with Cypr. Gk. olfot;, Gk. olo;, 
‘alone’, fr. I.-E. *oi-wos-> ‘one* ; cp. — with suff. 
-nos— Gk. olv6<;, o brr\, ‘the ace (on dice)*, L. 
unus, ‘one*, OE. an, ‘one’. See one and cp. uni-. 

eke, adv., also (arch.) — ME. ec, eke, fr. OE. 
eac, rel, to OS., ODu. ok, ON., Goth, auk , 
OFris. ak , OHG. ouh, MHG. ouch, G. auch, 
‘also’, and to the verb eke (q.v.) 
eke, tr. v., to increase. — ME. eken, fr. OE. 
eacian , ecan, iecan, ‘to increase’, rel. to OS. 
dkian, ON. auka, OFris. aka , OHG. ouhhdn, 
Goth, aukan, fr. I.-E. base *aweg-, *aug-, ‘to 
grow, increase’, whence also L. augere, ‘to in- 
crease’. See auction and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also eke, adv. and ekename. 
ekebergite, n., a variety of wernerite (mineral.) — 
Named after the Swedish traveler A. G. 

who analyzed it. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

ekename, n., a nickname (obsol.) — Compounded 
of eke, v., and name. Cp. nickname. 

El, n., Hebrew name for God. — Heb. El, ‘God’, 
of uncertain etymology; possibly related to el, 
‘strong’ (cp. e.g. Gen. 31 129 yesh l*Sl yadf, ‘it 
is in my power’). Cp. Elohim. Cp. also the first 
element in the PN.s Eleazar, Eliezer, Elihu, 
Elijah, Elishah, Elizabeth, and the second ele- 
ment in Babel, bethel and in the PN.s Daniel, 
Emmanuel, Ezekiel, Gabriel, Gamaliel, Ishmael, 
Israel, Joel, Michael, Nathaniel, Raphael, 
Samuel. 

-el, suff., as in hovel. — OE. -el, - ela ; -ele. Cp. 
-le, suff. representing OE. -el, -ela, -ele. 

-el, dimin. suff. of French origin. — l) OF. -el 
(F. -eau), fr. L. -ellus (as in tunnel); OF. -ele, 
-elle (F. -elle), fr. L. -el la (as in chapel). See -le, 
suff. of French origin. 

-d, suff. representing OF., F. -el, fr. L. -dlis, as 
in vowel (fr. L. vocal is). Cp. adj. suff. -al. 
elaborate, adj., worked out in detail. — L. ela- 
bordtus , pp. of elabordre , ‘to exert oneself’, lit. 
‘to work out’, fr. e- and labordre, ‘to work’. See 
labor, v., and adj. suff. -ate. 



Derivatives: elaborateiy, &d\.;elaborate-ness,n. 
elaborate, tr. v., to work out in detail. — L. ela- 
borate, pp. of elabordre. See elaborate, adj. 
Derivatives: elaborat-ive, adj., elaborat-or, n. 
elaboration, n. — L. e labor at io, gen. -dnis, ‘per- 
severing labor’, fr. elaborate , pp. of elabordre. 
See elaborate, adj., and -ion. 

Elaeagnaceae, n. pi., the oleaster family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Eleagnus with suff. -aceae. 
elaeagnaceous,adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Elaeagnus, a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. ^Xalayvo?, name of a Boeotian plant, com- 
pounded of £Xaia, ‘olive tree’, and ayvo?, ‘the 
agnus castus’. See elaio- and agnus castus. 
Elaeis, n., a genus of palms (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. Ikal a, ‘olive tree’. See elaio-. 
elaeo-, latinized form of elaio-. 
elaio-, combining form meaning , ‘olive oil’. — 
Fr. Gk. £Xaiov, ‘olive oil, oil’, for * 2 Xatfov, rel. 
to £Xata (for *eXaL”a), ‘olive tree’; prob. of 
Cretan origin. See oil and cp. olive. Cp. also the 
second element in Tbymelaeaceae. 
elan, n., impetuosity, vigor. — F., ‘spring, bound, 
impetus’, fr. earlier elans, fr. elancer, ‘to throw’, 
fr. <?- (for earlier es-, fr. L. ex, ‘out of’) and ML. 
lanceare, ‘to throw’, orig. ‘to throw a lance’, 
fr. L. lancea , ‘lance’. See 1st ex- and lance and 
cp. launch, v. 

elance, tr. and intr. v., to throw; to lance (poetic). 

— F. elancer. See prec. word. 

eland, n., a large S. African antelope. — S. Afr. 
Du. eland , ‘elk, eland’, fr. Du. eland, ‘elk’, fr. 
early G. elend, elen (= G. Elentier), fr. Lith. 
Unis, ‘hind; elk’, fr. OLith. ellenis , which is rel. 
to OSlav. jeleni, ‘stag, hart’, lani (for *olnia), 
‘hind*, and cogn. with W. elain, ‘hind’. Arm. eln, 
of s.m., Gk. £Xk6q (for *£Xvo?), ‘young deer, 
fawn’, and possibly also with Toch. A ydl, 
‘antelope, gazelle’. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *eln~, -^-enlargement of base *<?/-, 
‘brown’. A -/r-enlargement of the same base 
appears in elk (q.v.) See also lamb and cp. next 
word. Cp. also elaphine. 

Elaphebolion, n., name of the 9th month of the 
Attic Greek calendar (corresponding to the 
second half of March and first half of April). — 
Gk. *EXa(p7]poXui!iv, lit. ‘month in which the Ela - 
phebolia were held’, fr. ’EXa<p7;P6Xia (scil. lepa), 
lit, ‘feast of the shooting of deer’, fr. £Xa<p7$6Xo<;, 
‘shooting deer’, a compound of tkoopoc,, ‘deer’, 
and -P6X0?, ‘throwing, shooting’, which stands 
in gradational relationship to p< 4 XXeiv,‘to throw’. 
See next word and ballistic, 
elaphine, adj., pertaining to the red deer. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ine fr. Gk. eXa<poq, 
‘deer’, which stands for *el-$-bhos and is rel. 
to £XX6<;, ‘young deer, fawn’. See eland, the first 
element in next word and the second element in 
Boselaphus, tragelaphus. 

Elaphodus, n., a genus of small deer in China 
( zool .) — ModL., fr. Gk. £Xa<pto8r)<;, ‘deerlike’, 
formed fr. £Xa<po<;, ‘deer’, with suff. ‘like*. 

See elaphine and -ode, ‘like’. 

Elapinae, n. pi., a sub-family of venomous snakes 
(zool.) — ModL., formed with suff. -inae fr. 
ModL. Flaps, the type genus, fr. Gk. £Xo^, a 
var. of £XXo<^. See ellops and cp. elops. 
elapse, intr. v., to pass (said of time). — L. elap- 
sus, pp. of elabi, ‘to slip away, glide away, pass, 
disappear’, fr. e- and labX , ‘to slide, glide’. See 
lapse. 

elasmo-, combining form meaning ‘lamelliform*. 

— Gk. £Xaapio-, fr. £Xa<ru6^, ‘a metal plate*, fr. 
£Xav, ‘to drive, strike’. See next word and cp. 
the second element in xanthelasma. 

elastic, adj., springy. — ModL. elasticus , fr. Gk. 
£Xa<mx6<;, fr. £Xav, ‘to drive’, strike’, which is 
rel. to £Xauvetv, of s.m., and to ^X&ov, ‘I came, 
arrived’ (used as the aor. of gpxojjuxi, ‘I come, 
arrive’), and possibly cogn. with Arm. elanem, 
‘I go forth*. Cp. elasmo-, elater, elaterium and 
the second element in Oestrelata and xenelasia. 
Derivatives: elastic, n., elastic-ian, n., elastic- 
ity, n., elast-ic-ize , tr. v., elasticiz-er, n. 
ela st in, n., an albuminoid forming the basic con- 
stituent of elastic tissue (biochem.) — See prec. 
word and chem. suff. -in. 
elastometer, n., an instrument for measuring 



elasticity. — See elastic and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

elate, tr. v., to uplift. — L. elatus, ‘uplifted, ex- 
alted’ (used as pp. of efferre, ‘to bring out, carry 
out ; to raise, lift up’), fr. e- and late (used as 
pp. of ferre , ‘to bear, carry’), which stands for 
*tlatos, fr. *tj~, zero degree of I.-E. base *tel-, 
*tol-, ‘to bear, carry’, whence L. tollere, ‘to lift 
up, raise’, tolerare , ‘to bear, support’. See toler- 
ate and cp. collate and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: elat-ed, adj., elat-ediy, adv., elat- 
ed-ness , n. 

elate, adj., elated. — L. elatus. See prec. word, 
elater, n., an elastic filament serving to disperse 
the ripe spores (bot.) — Gk. iXa-rfa, ‘driver’, 
fr. IXav, ‘to drive’. See elastic, 
elaterite, n., an elastic bitumen (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -He fr. Gk. hXccrqp, 
‘driver’ (see prec. word); so called because of 
its elasticity. 

elaterium, n., a purgative substance obtained 
from the squirting cucumber. — L., fr. Gk. 
£XoETTf]piov, ‘squirting cucumber; drug prepared 
from the squirting cucumber’, prop. neut. Of 
the adjective IXomrjptos, ‘driving’, used as a noun, 
fr. £Xav, ‘to drive’. See elastic and cp. elater. 
Elatinaceae, n. pi., the waterwort family (bot.) — 
Formed fr. next word with suff. -aceae. 
elatinaceous, adj. — See prec, word and -aceous. 
Elatine, n., a genus of plants, the waterwort (bot.) 

— L. elatine , name of a plant, fr, Gk. £Xariv7], 
prop. fern, of iXdtnvo?, ‘pertaining to the fir’, 
used as a noun, fr. SXcxtt}, ‘fir’, which prob. 
stands for *el-g-ta and is cogn. with Arm. eievin, 
cedar’, Russ, jalovec, ‘gin’. 

elation, n., elatedness. — L. eldtio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
lifting up; transport, passion; exaltation’, fr. 
elatus , ‘uplifted, exalted’. See elate and -ion. 
elbow, n. — Prop, ‘bend of the ell*; ME. elbowe, 
fr. OE. elnboga , ‘elbow’, rel. to ON. olnbogi , 
MDu. ellenboghe, Du. elleboog, OHG. elinbogo, 
ellinbogo , MHG. ellenboge, G. Ellenbogen , Ell- 
bo gen. See ell and bow, ‘anything bent’. 
Derivatives: elbow, tr. v., elbow-ed, adj., elbow - 
er, n., elbow-y , adj. 

elchee, n., an ambassador. — Turk. Uchi, prop, 
‘representative of a tribe’, fr. il, ‘tribe*, 
eld, n., old age (archaic.) — ME. elde, fr. OE. 
yldo, eldo, ‘old age’, fr. aid, eald, ‘old’. Cp. 
OHG. alti, elti, ON. elli, ‘old age’, and see old. 
elder, n„ a shrub or a tree of the genus Sambucus. 

— ME. eldre, eller, ellerne, fr. OE. ellern, ellen, 
rel. to OS. elora , MLG. elre, alre, OHG. elira 
(whence G. Eller), erila (whence G. Erie), and 
to E. alder and elm (q.v.) 

elder, adj., older; n., an older person. — ME. 
elder, fr. OE. eldra (fern, and neut. eldre), corn- 
par. of aid , eald, ‘old’. See old. 

Derivatives: elderiy , adj., elderii-ness , n„ elder- 
ship, n. 

eldest, adj. — ME. eldest, fr. OE. eldest(a), iel- 
dest(a), superl. of aid, eald, ‘old’. See old and -est. 
El Dorado, an imaginary country or city abound- 
ing in gold. — Sp. el dorado (pais), lit. ‘the 
gilded land’, fr. el, masc. def. article (fr. L. ille , 
‘that’), and dorado , pp. of dorar, ‘to gild*, fr. L. 
deaurdre , ‘to gild’. See iUe and dorado. 

Eldred, masc. PN. — OE. Ealdred, lit. ‘great in 
counsel’, fr. eald, ‘old; great’, and rsed, ‘counsel*. 
See old and read. 

eldritch, adj., uncanny. — A collateral form of 
Scot, elphrish, which prob. derives fr. elph, ‘elf*. 
See elf. 

Eleanor, Elinor, fem. PN. — OF. Elienor, Alienor, 
fr. OProven?. Alienor , a var. of Leonore (q.v.) 
Cp. Ella. 

Eleatic,adj., pertaining to the philosophers Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides and Zeno, who lived in 
Elea. — L. Eledticus , fr. Elea, fr. Gk. ’EX&x, 
name of an ancient Greek colony in Italy (now 
called Velia). For the ending see suff. -ic. 
Eleazar 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, Aaron’s 
son and successor as high priest. — Late L., 
fr. Gk. 'EXea&xp, ’EXea^apo?, fr. Heb. EVdzir, 
lit. ‘God has helped’. For the first element see 
El, for the second see Ebenezer. Cp. Lazarus, 
elecampane, n., name of a plant. — OF. enule 
campane, fr. ML. enula campdna. The first word 
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derives fr. L. inula, ‘elecampane’; see Inula. 
The second word is prob. a later form for L. 
campdnea, fem of campaneus , ‘pertaining to the 
field’, fr. campus , ‘field’ ; see camp, 
elect, tr. and intr. v. — L. electus , pp. of eligere , 
‘to pick out, choose’, fr. e- and legere, ‘to gather, 
collect, pick out, choose, read’. See lecture and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. elegant, 
elect, adj. — L. electus, pp. of eligere. See elect, v. 
Derivative: elect, n. 

election, n. — OF. (F. election ), fr. L. elictione m, 
acc. of elictid, ‘choice, selection’, fr. electus, pp. 
of iligere . See elect, v., and -ion. 

Derivatives : election-ary, adj., electioneer (q.v.) 
electioneer, intr. v., to work for the success of a 
candidate in an election. — Coined fr. election 
by the British statesman Edmund Burke (1729- 
97). For the ending see suff. -eer. 

Derivatives; electioneer , n., electioneer-er, n. t 
electioneer-ing , n. 

elective, adj. — F. electif (fem. elective ), fr. L. 
electus, pp. of eligere. See elect, v., and -ive. 
Derivatives: elective-ly , adv., elective-ness, n., 
electiv-ity , n. 

elector, n. — L. ilictor, ‘chooser, selecter*, fr. 
ilictus, pp. of iligere . See elect, v., and agential 
suff. -or. Derivatives : electoral, elector-ial, adjs., 
elector-ate, n. 

Electra, n., daughter of Agamemnon {Greek 
mythol.) — L. Electro, fr. Gk. ’HX6xxpa, which 
lit. means ‘shining, brilliant’, and is rel. to 
•JjXixTwp, ‘the beaming sun’. See electric, 
electress, n. — See elector and -ess. 
electric, adj. — ModL. electricus, lit. ‘resembling 
amber’ ; coined by the English physicist William 
Gilbert (1540-1603) in 1600 to denote sub- 
stances which share the quality of amber (inas- 
much as they attract other substances when 
rubbed), fr. L. electrum, ‘amber’, fr. Gk. TjXex- 
Tpov, of s.m., which is rel. to 7)X6xxo>p, ‘the 
beaming sun’, and possibly cogn. with OI. utki 
‘firebrand, meteor’. Cp. Electro. 

Derivatives: electric , n., electric-al , adj., electric- 
ally, adv., electric-ian , n., electric-ity , n., elec- 
tri-fy , tr. v., electri-fi-er, n., electri-fic-ation, n., 
electr-ize, tr. v., electr-iz-ation, n., electr-iz-er, n. 
electricity, n. — Formed fr. electric with suff. 
-ity; first used by the English physician Sir 
Thomas Browne (1605-1682) in 1646. 
electro-, combining form meaning ‘electric; elec- 
tricity’. — Fr. Gk. ^Xexxpov, ‘amber’. See 
electric. 

electrocute, tr. v. — Formed fr. electro- on ana- 
logy of execute , the ending of which was mis- 
taken for a suff. Derivative : electrocut-ion , n. 
electrode; n., a conductor by which an electric 
current enters or leaves another medium ( phys .) 

— Coined by the English physicist and chemist 
Michael Faraday (1791-1867) fr. electro- and 
Gk. 686?, ‘way’. See odograph and cp. anode 
and cathode. 

electrolier, n., a support for electric lamps, re- 
sembling a chandelier. — Formed fr. electric 
on analogy of chande- Her. Cp. gaselier. 
electrolysis, n., decomposition by electricity {phys. 
and chem .) — Compounded of electro- and Gk. 
X601?, ‘a loosing, loosening, setting free; disso- 
lution’, fr. X6eiv, ‘to loose, loosen, set free; to 
dissolve’. See -lysis. The word electrolysis was 
introduced by Faraday (see electrode ) at the 
suggestion of Rev. William Whewell. 
electrolyte, n., substance decomposed by elec- 
trolysis. — Compounded of electro- and -lyte. 
Like the preceding word, this one was also in- 
troduced by Faraday at the suggestion of Wil- 
liam Whewell. 

Derivatives: electrolyt-ic, electrolyt-ic-al , adjs., 
elect roly tic-al-ly, adv. 

electrolyze, tr. v., to decompose by electricity. — 
Back formation fr. electrolysis. 

Derivatives: electrolyz-ation, n., electrolyz-er, n. 
electromotion, n., motion by electricity. — A 
hybrid coined fr. electro- and motion (fr. L. 
motid). 

electromotive, adj., pertaining to electromotion. 

— See prec. word and -ive. 

electron, n., 1) electrum; 2) unit of negative elec- 
tricity. — ModL., fr. Gk. ^Xexxpov, ‘amber’. 



See electric and cp. next word, 
electrum, n., an alloy of gold and silver. — L. 

electrum , ‘amber’, fr. Gk. ^Xexxpov. See electron, 
electuary, n., a medicine formed into a pasty mass 
by a combination with honey or sirup. — Late 
L. electudrium, fr. Gk. 6xXeixx6v, neut. verbal 
adj. of exXelxeiv, ‘to lick out’, fr. ex (see ec-) and 
XetxEiv, ‘to lick’. See lick and subst. suff. -ary. 
eleemosynary, adj., i) charitable; 2) dependent 
on charity. — ML. eleemosyndrium, fr. L. elee- 
mosyna , ‘alms’, fr. Gk. IXct]{jloouvt), ‘pity, mer- 
cy’. See alms. 

Derivatives: eleemosynary, n., eleemosynari-ly, 
adv., eleemosynari-ness, n. # 

elegance, n. — F. elegance , fr. L. clegantia, fr. 

elegdns. gen. -antis. See elegant and -ce. 
elegancy, n. — See prec. word and -cy. 
elegant, adj. — F. elegant, fr. L. elegantem , acc. 
of elegdns, ‘choice, tasteful, elegant’, a collateral 
form of eligens, pres. part, of eligere, ‘to choose, 
pick out*. See elect, v., and -ant. 
elegiac, adj., 1) pertaining to the elegiac meter; 
2) used for elegies ; 3) mournful. — Late L. ele- 
giac us, fr. Gk. IXeyet-axd?, ‘elegiac’, fr. eXeyela. 
See elegy. 

elegize, tr. v., to lament in an elegy; intr. v., to 
compose an elegy. — See next word and -ize. 
elegy, n. — F. elegie, fr. L. elegia , fr. Gk. 6XeyEla, 
‘elegy’, which is short for iXEyeta ‘an ele- 
giac song’, ^Xeysla being the fem. of 6Xe ye to?, 
‘elegiac’, fr. gXeYo?, ‘song of lament’, which is 
prob. of Phrygian origin. Cp. elogium. 
element, n. — OF (F. element), fr. L. elementum, 
‘first principle, element’. Of the many etymo- 
logies suggested, the most probable is that 
which derives the word elementum fr. *elepan- 
tum , ‘ivory letter’, an ancient Latin loan word 
fr. Gk. £X£<pavxa, acc. of 6x69a?, ‘elephant; 
ivory’. The change of *elepantum to elementum 
is prob. due to Etruscan influence. See elephant. 
Derivatives : element-al, adj. and n., element-ary , 
adj., element-ari-ly , adv., element-ari-ness , n. 
elemi, n., a fragrant raisin. — Sp. elemi, fr. VArab. 
elemi. , corresponding to Arab, al-lamt. 
elenchus, n., a refutation. — L., fr. Gk. eXeyx 0 ? 
(masc.), ‘disproof, argument by refutation’, 
which is rel. to ikeyxoc; (neut.), ‘blame, disgrace’, 
6X6yxetv, ‘to disprove; to disgrace’, and possibly 
cogn. with Lett, langat , ‘to disgrace, abuse’. Cp. 
next word. 

elenctic, adj., serving to disprove. — Gk. 6Xeyx- 
xixo?, ‘fond of cross-questioning, critical’, fr. 
iXbfyzv*. See prec. word and - 1 c. 

Eleocharis, n., a genus of plants, the spike rush 
{bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘delight of the marsh’, 
compounded of Gk. eXo?, ‘marsh’, and 
‘grace, delight’. The first element is cogn. with 
OI. sdras-, ‘pond’. For the second element see 
Charis. 

elephant, n. — ME. elifaunt , olifaunt, fr. OF. oli- 
fant (F. elephant ), fr. L. elephant us, fr. Gk. 
6x69a? (gen. -avxo?). The first element of Gk. 
6X-69S? appears also in Hamitic e{u, ‘elephant’, 
whence prob. Pers. p-il, Arab. ph-U , Mishnaic 
Heb. p-il, of s.m. The second element is an 
Egyptian loan word. Cp. MEgypt. yb, ‘ele- 
phant’, whence Yebu (Heb. Yebh), original 
name of the island Elephantine; cp. also the 
second element in Heb. shen-habbtm , ‘ivory’, 
lit. ‘tooth of the elephant’, and OI. ibhah, ‘ele- 
phant’. See ivory and cp. Eburna. Cp. also 
element. 

Derivatives: elephant iac (q.v.), elephantiasis 
(q.v.), elephant-ic , adj., elephantine (q.v.), ele- 
phant-oid, elephant-ous, adjs. 
elephantine, adj., one who has elephantiasis. — L. 
elephantiacus , rel. to elephantiasis. See next 
word. 

elephantiasis, n., a chronic disease of the skin 
characterized by the thickening of certain parts 
of the body, esp. the legs. — L., fr. Gk. 6Xe- 
cpavTLDccu?, fr. 6x69a?, gen. -avxo?, ‘elephant*. 
Sep elephant and -iasis. According to Aretaeus 
£Xe9avxla<7L? prop, means ‘disease characterized 
by a skin resembling that of an elephant’, 
elephantine, adj., 1) of an elephant; 2) like an 
elephant, clumsy. — L. elephantinus, ‘pertain- 
ing to the elephant’, fr. elephantus, ‘elephant’. 



cp. Gk. 6Xe9dvTivo?, ‘of ivory’, fr. 6x69a?, gen. 
-avxo?, ‘elephant’. See elephant and -ine (re- 
presenting Gk. -Tvo?). 

Elephant opus, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘the elephant’s foot’, compounded 
of Gk. 6x69a?, gen. -avxo?, ‘elephant’, and tcou?, 
‘foot’. See elephant and -pod. 

Elephas, n., the genus of elephants. — L. ele- 
phas, a secondary form of elephantus, fr. Gk. 
6x69a?. See elephant. 

Eleusine, n., a genus of grasses, the goose grass, 
the yard grass (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ’EXeoof?, 
gen. -tvo?, ‘the town of the cult of Demeter’. 
See next word. 

Eleusinian, adj., pertaining to Eleusis. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Eleusinius, fr. Gk. ’EXeu- 
ofvto?, ‘pertaining to Eleusis’, fr.’EXeuof?, gen. 
-tvo?, town of the cult of Demeter, the goddess 
of harvests. Cp. prec. word, 
eleuther-, form of eleuthero- before a vowel, 
eleutherarch, n., chief of an (imaginary) society 
(lit. ‘chief of the free’). — Compounded of 
eleuthero- and Gk. -ipyr;?, ‘leader of’. See 
-arch. 

Eleutherian, adj., delivering (epithet of Zeus). — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. Gk. 6Xeu$6pio?, ‘re- 
leaser, deliverer’, fr. 6Xe6#€po?, ‘free’. See 

eleuthero-. 

eleuthero-, before a vowel eleuther-, combining 
form meaning ‘free’. — Gk. 6Xeu&epo-, 6Xso- 
Dep-, fr. IXsoS-epo?, ‘free’, fr. I.-E. base */e«- 
dheros, whence also L. liber, ‘free’. This base 
derives fr. base *leudho *leudhi -, ‘people*; 
accordingly Gk. 6Xe6&epo? and L. liber orig. 
meant ‘belonging to the people’, hence ‘of legal 
descent’. See liberal and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

eleutheromania, n., a frantic zeal for freedom. — 
Compounded of eleuthero- and mania. 
Derivative: eleutheromani-ac, adj. 
eleutheropetalous, adj., having free petals {bot) — 
Compounded of eleuthero- and -petalous. 
eleutherophyllous, adj., having free leaves {bot.) 

— Compounded of eleuthero- and -phyllous. 
eleutherosepalous, adj., having free sepals {bot.) 

— Compounded of eleuthero- and -sepalous. 
elevate, tr. v., to raise. — L. elevatus, pp. of ile- 

vdre, ‘to raise, lift; to lighten, alleviate’, fr. e- 
and levare, ‘to lighten, alleviate; to raise, lift', 
fr. levis, ‘light’. See lever and verbal suff. -ate 
and cp. Levant, alevin, alleviate. 

Derivatives: elevat-ed, adj., elevat-ed-ly , adv., 
elevat-ed-ness , n., elevation (q.v.), elevator (q.v.), 
elevat-ory, adj. 

elevation, n. — F. elevation , fr. L. elevationem, 
acc. of elevatio, ‘a raising, lifting’, fr. elevatus , 
pp. of elevare. See prec. word and -ion. 
elevator, n. — Late L. elevator, ‘one who raises 
or lifts’, fr. L. elevatus , pp. of elevare. See ele- 
vate and agential suff. -or. 
eleven, adj. and n. — ME. elevyn, enleven, fr. OE. 
endleofan, endlufon, endlyfon, rel. to OS. elle- 
TSan ; ON. ellifu, Dan. elve, Swed. elva, OFris. 
andlova, elleva, Du. elf, OHG. einlif MHG. 
einlif, eilif, eilf, G. eilf, later elf, Goth, a ini if. 
These words are formed fr. Teut. *ain-, ‘one’, 
and I.-E. base *liq w -, ‘to be left over’, whence 
also Gk. XeCttelv, ‘to leave behind, leave’, L. 
linquere , of s.m. Accordingly eleven prop, 
means ‘one left over (after ten)’; cp. Lith. 
vienuolika, ‘eleven’ (lit. ‘one left over’), dvylika , 
‘twelve’ (lit. ‘two left over’). For the first ele- 
ment see one, for the second see loan. Cp. twelve, 
eleventh, adj. and n. — Formed fr. eleven with 
numeral suff. -th on analogy of fourth. Cp. OE. 
endleofta, endlyfta, which is rel. to OS. eilif to, 
ON. eilif ti, Dan. elvte, OFris. andlofta , ellefta, 
Du. elfde, OHG. einlif to, MHG. eilif te, eilfte , 
G. elfte, ‘eleventh’. 

elf, n. — OE. self, ylf rel. to ON. alfr, OS., MLG. 
alf MHG., G. alp , ‘incubus’. The connection 
of these Teut. words with L. albus, ‘white’, is 
due to folk etymology. See alp, ‘a demon’, and 
and cp. Alfred, Aubrey, eldritch, oaf, Oberon, 
Oliver. Cp. also the first element in erlking. 
Derivatives: elfin (q.v.), elf-ish , adj., elf-ish-ly , 
adv., elf-ish-ness, n., elf-kin, n. 
elfin, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, elves; n., 
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1) an elf; 2) a child. — Coined by Spenser fr. 
prec. word. For the ending see adj. suff. -in. 

Eli, 1 ) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible , a high priest 
of Israel and teacher of Samuel. — Heb. ‘ Eli \ 
lit. ‘high’, from the base of 'dld h , ‘he went up, 
ascended’, which is rel. to Aram. — Syr. 'dll, 
Ugar. 7 y, Arab, 'aid, Akkad, elu , ‘he went up, 
ascended’, Heb., Aram, 'al, Arab, aid , ‘on, 
upon’. See aliyah and cp. Alenu. 

Elias, masc. PN. — Gk. fr. Heb. Eliyd*. 

See Elijah. 

elicit, tr. v., to draw forth, provoke. — L. eticitus , 
pp. of elicere, ‘to draw forth, elicit’, fr. e- and 
lacere , ‘to entice, allure’, which is rel. to laqueus , 
‘a noose, snare’, deliciae, ‘delight, charm’. See 
lace and cp. delicious, delight. For the change 
of Latin d (in Idcere) to i (in e-Ucere) see abigeat 
and cp. words there referred to. 
elide, tr. v., to leave out. — L. glider e, ‘to strike 
out’, fr. e- and laedere, ‘to hurt, injure’. See 
lesion. For the change of Latin ae (in laedere ) 
to f (in e-lidere) see acquire and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. collide. 
eligibility, n. — Formed fr. eligible with suff. -ity. 
Cp. F, eligibility. 

eligible, n. — F. Eligible , fr. L. eligere , ‘to pick 
out, choose’, fr. e- and legere , ‘to gather, col- 
lect, pick out, choose; to read’. See lecture and 
-ible and cp. elect, v. For the change of Latin 
e (in legere ) to i (in e-ligere ), see abstinent and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: eligibility (q.v.), eligible -ness, n., 
eligibl-y, adv. 

Elihu, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, the name of 
several personage^, amongst whom the most 
famous is found in the Book of Job (see chap- 
ters 32-37); he is the youngest of the four men 
who visited Job. — Heb. Elihu, lit. ‘He is my 
God’. For the first element see El. Heb. hu, 
‘he’, is rel. to Aram.-Syr. hu, Arab, huwa, 
Ethiop. we'tu, Akkad, shu , ‘he’. 

Elijah, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, name of the 
great prophet also known as the Tishbite. — 
Heb. Eliyyd h , lit. ‘The Lord is God’. For the 
first element see El and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. Joel. For the second element in 
Elijah cp. the second element in hallelujah, 
Hezekiah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Matthew, Matthias, 
Nehemiah, Obadiah, Zachariah, Zephanlaht Cp. 
also Elias, a shortened form of Elijah. 
eliminable, adj. — See eliminate and -able, 
eliminant, adj., promoting elimination (med.) — 
L. eliminans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of eliminare. 
See next word and -ant. 

eliminate, tr. v., 1) to remove; 2) to exclude. — 
L. eliminatus, pp. of eliminare, ‘to turn out of 
doors, banish’, fr. e- and Ilmen , gen. liminis , 
‘threshold, entrance’. See limen and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: eliminat-ion, n., eliminat-or , n., 
eliminat-ory , adj. 

Elishah, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, an Israelite 
prophet, disciple and successor of Elijah. — 
Heb. Elishd \ lit. ‘God is salvation’, fr. £/,‘God\ 
and yesha\ ‘salvation’. For the first element see 
El and cp. words there referred to. The second 
element is rel. to y e shi?d h , ‘salvation, deliver- 
ance, welfare, prosperity’, hoshla\ ‘he saved’. 
See hosanna and cp. the first element in Isaiah 
and the second element in Joshua, 
elision, n. — L. elisio, gen. -onis, ‘a striking out, 
elision’, fr. elisus, pp. of elidere , ‘to strike out*. 
See elide and -ion and cp. collision, 
elisor, n., a person appointed to return a jury 
{law). — OF. elisour (F. eliseur ), from the stem 
of elire (F. el ire), ‘to choose’. See next word, 
elite, n., a choice part. — F., fr. OF. eslite, fern, 
of eslit, pp. of eslire (F. elire), ‘to choose*, fr. 
L. electus, pp. of eligere. See elect and cp. 
prec. word. 

elixir, n., 1) a substance supposed to prolonglife; 

2) a substance supposed to change all metals 
into gold. — ML., fr. Arab, al-iksir , which is 
formed fr. Arab, al-, ‘the’, and Gk. ^ptov, ‘dry 
medicinal substance, cataplasm’, fr. ^p6<;, ‘dry’. 
See serene and cp. xero-. 

Elizabeth, 1) fern. PN. ; 2) in the Bible , the name 
of the wife of Aaron. — Late L. Elisabeth, fr. 



Gk. ’EXelaafleff, ’EXtaaper, fr. Heb. Elishebha 1 , 
lit. ‘God is an oath’. For the first element see EL 
The second element is rel. to shiv 6 d h , fem. sheva *, 
‘seven’, and to nishba *, ‘he swore’, orig. ‘he 
bound himself by the sacred number seven’. See 
Shabuoth and cp. the second element in Batfa- 
sheba. Cp. also Elsa. 

Elizabethan, adj., pertaining to the age of Queen 
Elizabeth I. — First used by Carlyle, instead of 
Elizabethian , which was coined by Coleridge. 
See prec. word and -ian, resp. -an. 

elk, n., the largest existing deer. — ON. elgr , 
rel. to OE. eolh, OHG. elaho, MHG. elhe, G. 
Elch\ Gk. <£Xxt) and L. alces, ‘elk’, are Teut. 
loan words. The above Teut. words are cogn, 
with OL fsah, fsyah, ‘buck of the antelope’, 
Russ, losu, Czech los, etc., ‘elk’. These words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *elk-, a -^-enlargement of 
base *el-, ‘brown’. For derivatives of *eln 
-^-enlargement of base *-<?/-, see eland and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also Alces and the 
first element in hellebore. 

Elkanah, n., 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, name 
of the father of the prophet of Samuel. — Heb. 
Elqand h , lit. ‘God has created or acquired’. For 
the first element see EL Heb. qand h , ‘he created 
or acquired’, from which derive qinydn, ‘thing 
acquired, acquisition’, and miqne h , ‘cattle’, is 
rel. to Aram.-Syr. q l na, ‘he acquired’, Arab. 
qdna, ‘he acquired, procured’, and prob. also 
to Akkad, qanu, ‘to gain, acquire’. Cp. Cain. 

ell, n. — ME. ellen, ein , fr. OE. eln, rel. to OS., 
OHG. elina, ON. bln, Du. el, elle, MHG. elene, 
ele, G. Elle, Goth, aleina, fr. I.-E. base *o!ena , 
whence also OI. aratnih, ‘elbow, ell’, Gk. wXsvtj, 
‘elbow’, L. ulna, ‘elbow, ell’, OIr. uile (gen. 
uilenn), W. and Co. elin (for *olina), ‘elbow’, 
OL dnih (for *dlni), ‘part of leg above the knee’, 
Arm. oin, ‘dorsal vertebra, spine, shoulder’, 
uln, ‘spine, shoulder’, OSIav. lanita (for *olnita), 
‘cheek’. Cp. — with -^-enlargement — Lith. al- 
kiine, ‘elbow’, Lith. uolektis, OSIav. lakuti , ‘ell’. 
Alb. fare, Gheg lane, ‘the arm from the elbow 
to the hand’. Cp. elbow. Cp. also alnage, ulna 
and the first element in linchpin. 

Ella, fem. PN. — Fr. earlier Ela, Ala, fr. OHG. 
Alia, a name derived fr. OHG. al, ‘all’, ala- 
(as the first element of compounds), ‘entirely, 
quite’; see all. Quite frequently the name Ella 
appears as the diminutive or pet form of 
Eleanor. 

-ella, dimin. suff. — L. -ella, fem. of -ellus. 
ellagic, adj., rel. to the acid C l4 H e 0 8 ( chem .) — 
F. ellagique, coined by the French chemist 
Henri Braconnot (1781-1855) fr. ellag, anagram 
of galle, ‘gallnut’ (see gall, ‘gallnut’), and -ique ; 
so called by him because it was first obtained 
from oak galls. 

Ellen, fem. PN. — An earlier form of Helen, 
ellipse, n., one of the three conic sections ( geom .) 

— Back formation fr. L. ellipsis, pi. of ellipsis, 
‘want, defect, omission, ellipse’, fr. Gk. gXX.et|t<;, 
‘a falling short, defect’, fr. eXXe^Tteiv, ‘to fall 
short of, fail, omit’, fr. £v (see en-) and Xstraw, 
‘to leave, forsake, be behind’, which is cogn. 
with L. linquere , ‘to leave’; see relinquish and 
cp. eclipse. The Pythagoreans used the word 
eXXet^LC if the base of a figure, that was to be 
constructed so that it should be equal in area 
to a given figure of different shape, fell short of 
the base of the original figure. Apollonius of 
Perga, ‘the Great Geometer’, who lived in the 
3rd cent, B.C.E., applied the term gXXei^L<; for 
the first time to denote the ellipse (in his Conica, 
I 13), in reference to the circumstance that the 
square on the ordinate is equal to a rectangle 
whose height is equal tp the abscissa, applied 
to the parameter, but falling short of it; see 
parabola and cp. hyperbola. 

ellipsis, n., omission of one or more words (gram.) 

— L., fr. Gk. gXXeuj^s, ‘a falling short, defect*. 
See prec. word. 

ellipsoid, n., a solid figure, all plane sections of 
which are ellipses or circles; adj., pertaining to, 
or resembling, an ellipsoid {geom.) — Lit. 
‘ellipse-shaped’. See ellipse and -oid and cp. 
elliptoid. 

Derivative: ellipsoid-al, adj. 



elliptic, elliptical, adj., 1) pertaining to, or shaped 
like, an ellipse; 2) pertaining to, or character- 
ized, by an ellipsis. — Gk. £XXeircTwc6<;, ‘per- 
taining to the ellipse’, fr. 2 XXeE.^t(;, ‘ellipse’. See 
ellipse and -ic. 

Derivatives: elliptic-al-ly, adv., elliptic-al-ness , 
n., elliptic-ity, n. 

elliptoid, adj., resembling an ellipse. — See ellipse 
and -oid and cp. ellipsoid, 
ellops, n., 1) a serpent; 2) a kind offish. — Gk. 
£XXa^» ‘fish; serpent’, assimilated fr. *£v-Xo4>, 
lit. ‘scaly’, fr. £v, ‘in’ (see 2nd en-), and Xotc^, 
a collateral form of Xsttu;, ‘scale’, which is rel. to 
XfiTTELv, ‘to peel’. See leper and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also elops, Elapinae. 
elm, n. — ME., fr. OE., rel. to Dan. elm, ON. 
almr, Swed., Norw. aim, OHG. elme , elm , ilme 
(G. Dime is a Latin loan word), and cogn. with 
OIr. km, ‘elm’. See alder, elder. 

Derivative: elm-y, adj. 

elocution, n., 1) style of speaking in public; 2) the 
art of speaking in public. — L. ilocutio, gen. 
- onis , ‘a speaking out, utterance’, fr. elocutus, 
pp. of iloqui, ‘to speak out’, fr. e- and loqui, ‘to 
speak’. See loquacious and -ion and cp. eloquent, 
locution. 

Derivatives: elocution-ary, adj., elocution-er, n., 
elocution-ist, n. 

eloge, n., a eulogy; a funeral address. — F., 
‘praise’, fr. earlier eulogie, fr. ML. eulogiuni; 
influenced in form by a confusion with L. elo- 
gium. See eulogy and cp. next word, 
elogium, n., 1) inscription on a tombstone; 2) a 
funeral address. — L., ‘a short saying, maxim, 
inscription on a tombstone’, fr. Gk. £Xrfeiov 
((iiTpov), ‘distich consisting of a hexameter and 
a pentameter (the usual meter of the elegy)’, 
neuter of cXcyzioc,, ‘of the elegy’, fr. ^Xeyo^, 
‘elegy’, but influenced in form by Gk. euXoyla, 
‘praise’. See elegy and cp. eulogy. Cp. also prec. 
word. 

Elohim, n., one of the names of God in the Bible. 

— Heb. Elohim, pi. of El 6 a h, ‘God’, of un- 
certain etymology; possibly enlarged fr. El. 
See EL Cp. Aram. Eldh, in the emphatic state 
Elahd, Syr. Allahd; Arab. Ildh, with the article, 
Alldhu (see Allah). 

eloign, eloin, tr. v., to remove to a distance. — F. 
eloigner , fr. OF. esloignier, fr. Late L. exlongare, 
elongare, ‘to remove, keep aloof’, which is 
formed fr. L. ex, e, ‘out of’ (see e-), and longe, 
‘far off’, adv. of longus , ‘long’. See long, adj., 
and cp. elongate. 

elongate, tr. v., to make long; intr. v„ to extend. 

— L. elongatus, pp. of elongate , ‘to prolong, 
protract’, formed fr. e- and longus, ‘long’. See 
long and verbal suff. -ate and cp. eloign. 

elongate, adj., long and thin. — L. elongatus, pp. 

of elongare. See elongate, v. 
elongation, n., 1) a lengthening; extension; 2) 
something elongated. — ML. elongdtio, gen. 
-onis, fr. L. elongatus, pp. of elongare. See elon- 
gate, v., and -ion. 

elope, intr. v., to run away (said esp. of lovers). 

— AF. aloper, fr. ME. lopen, ‘to run*, fr. Du. 
lopen, which is rel. to ON. hlaupa , OHG. 
hlouffan , louffan, MHG. loufen , G. laufen , OE. 
hleapan. See leap, and cp. lope, interloper, land- 
loper. 

Derivative: elope-ment , n. 
elops, n., 1) formerly, a sea fish; 2) {cap.) a genus 
of fishes, the chiro {ichthyol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
£Xo^, a var. of gXXotp. See ellops. 
eloquence, n. — F. Eloquence, fr. L. eloquentia , 
‘eloquence’, fr. eloquins, gen. -entis. See next 
word and -ce. 

eloquent, adj., fluent, forceful. — F. eloquent, fr. 
L. eloquentem, acc. of eloquins, pres, part of 
iloqui, ‘to speak out, pronounce’, fr. e- and 
loqui, ‘to speak’. See loquacious and -ent and cp. 
elocution. 

Derivatives: eloquent-ly, adv., eloquent-ness, n. 
Elsa, fem. PN. — G., dimin. of Elisabet , fr. Late 
L. Elisabeth. See Elizabeth, 
else, adj. — ME. elles, fr. OE. elks, neut. gen. 
of adj., used as an adv. in the sense of ‘other- 
wise’, rel. to Goth, aljis , ‘other’, OHG. eli-lenti, 
el-lenti, OS. eli-lendi , OE. el-lende , ‘in a foreign 
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land’, MHG. ellende , G. elend, ‘unfortunate, 
wretched’, ON. elja, ‘rival’ (fem.), lit. ‘the 
other’, and to the first element in OHG. Eli- 
sti33o (whence G. Elsafi, ‘Alsace’), ‘inhabit- 
ant of the other bank of the Rhine’, and cogn. 
with Toch. A alya-k, B alye-k, ‘somebody else’, 
Gk. &XXoc, (for *<£Xao<;), L. alius. Arm. ail, OIr. aile, 
W., Co. aile, ‘other’. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *ali-os, ‘other’, which is an enlarge- 
ment of base *ali-, ‘there, beyond’. Cp. adulte- 
rate, v., agio, alias, alibi, alien, allactite, allagite, 
allelo-, AUemanni, alio-, AUobroges, allotrio-, 
Alsatia, alter, altercate, altruism, ataunt, aubain, 
catallactlc, diallage, hypallage, parallactic, 
parallel, subaltern, synallagmatic, trophallaxis, 
ulterior, ultra. 

elucidate, tr. v„ to make clear. — L. elucidatus, 
pp. of elucidare, ‘to enlighten’, fr. e- and lucidus, 
‘clear, bright, shining’, lit. ‘full of light’. See 
lucid and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: elucidation , n., elucidative , adj., 
elucidat-or, n., elucidatory , adj. 
elude, tr. v., i) to avoid cleverly; 2) to evade. — 
L. eludere , ‘to delude, deceive, cheat, frustrate’, 
orig. ‘to win from one at play’, fr. e- and ludere , 
‘to play’. See ludicrous and cp. elusion, elusive. 
Cp. also allude, delude. 

Ehtl, n., name of the sixth Jewish month. — Heb. 
Elhl, fr. Akkad, ululu, elulu, ‘harvest, harvest 
time’, lit. ‘the time when the produce of the 
land is brought in', rel. to Aram. ‘ dial , ‘he 
brought in’, alaltd , ‘that which is brought in, 
produce, harvest’, Heb. ‘0/, ‘yoke’, Akkad, allu , 
' ullu , ‘yoke, chain’, Arab, ghdlla, ‘he put in, 
thrust in’, ghull, ‘iron ring round a prisoner’s 
neck at which his hands are tied’, 
elusion, n. — ML. elusio , gen. -onis, fr. L. elusus, 
pp. of eludere . See elude and -ion and cp. allu- 
sion, delusion, illusion. 

elusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
elusus, pp. of eludere. See elude and cp. allu- 
sive, delusive. 

Derivatives: elusive-ly, adv., elusive-ness, n. 
elusory, adj. — ML. elusorius, fr. L. elusus, pp. 
of eludere . See elude and adj. suff. -ory and cp. 
fllusorjf. 

Derivative: elusori-ness, n. 
elution, n., washing, purification ( chem .) — L. 
elutio, gen. -onis, ‘a washing out*, fr. elutus, pp. 
of eluere , ‘to wash out, wash off, clean’, fr. e- 
and luere, ‘to wash’. See lave and -ion and cp. 
alluvion and words there referred to. 
elvan, n., quartz porphyry. — Co. elven, ‘spark’, 
elver, n., a young eel. — The same as eelfare. 
Elvira, fem. PN. — Sp., of Teut. origin, 
elvish, adj. — Formed fr. elf with adj. suff. -ish. 
Cp. elfish. 

Elymus, n., a genus of plants, the wild rye, the 
lyme grass ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. gXu^o?, ‘a kind 
of plant; millet’; which is of unknown origin. 
Elysia, n., a genus of sea slugs ( zool .) — ModL., 
fr. L. Elysium. See Elysium. 

Elysian, adj., pertaining to Elysium. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Elysius, ‘of Elysium’, fr. 
Elysium . See next word. 

Elysium, n., the abode of the happy souls after 
death ( Greek my t hoi) — L. Elysium, fr. Gk. 
’HX&jiov (short for ’HXtkrtov jre&lov, ‘Elysian 
plain'), a pre-Greek word of unknown origin. 
See Frisk, GEW., p.633. 
elytral, adj., pertaining to an elytron. — See 
elytron and adj. suff. -aL 
elytro-, combining form denoting connection 
with , or relation to, the vagina. — Fr. Gk. gXu- 
Tpov, ‘sheath, case’. See next word, 
elytron, n., one of the hardened wings in the 
Coleoptera and some other insects (* entomol .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. eXuTpov, ‘sheath, case’, fr. 
IXvietv, elXuetv, ‘to roll round’, which stands for 
*feXvuetv or *dfeXuEtv, fr. I.-E. base *welu-, ‘to 
bend, turn, twist, roll’, whence also L. volvere , 
‘to roll’. See volute and cp. hemiclytron. Cp. 
also epulis, parulis. 

Elzevir, adj., pertaining to the Elzevirs, a Dutch 
family of printers, or to books printed or 
published by them. 

Derivative: Elzevir , n., a book printed by the 
Elzevirs. 



em, n., 1) the letter m; 2) anything shaped like 
an m; 3) unit of measure of printed matter; 
orig. space occupied by the printed letter m. 
em-, assimilated form of en- before b, m, p. Cp. 
im-, ‘in’. 

emaciate, tr. v„ to cause to become excessively 
lean; intr. v,, to become excessively lean. — 
L. emaciatus, pp. of emaciare , ‘to make lean; 
to waste away’, fr. e- and maciare , ‘to make 
thin’, fr. macies, ‘thinness’, which is rel. to 
macer , ‘thin’. See meager and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: emaciat-ed, adj., emaciation , n. 
emanant, adj., that which emanates. — L. emd- 
nans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of emanare. See 
next word and -ant. 

emanate, intr. v. — L. e manat us, pp. of emanare, 
‘to flow out, arise, proceed, emanate’, fr. e- 
and manare , ‘to flow, run’, which prob. derives 
fr. I.-E. *md-no - , ‘moist, wet’, whence also Mir, 
moin, ‘moor, swamp’, W. mawn , ‘turf’. 
Derivatives: emanation (q.v.), emanat-ive, adj. 
emanation, n. — Late L. emanatio , gen. - onis , ‘a 
flowing out, emanation’, fr. L. emdndtus, pp. of 
emanare. See emanate and -Ion. 
emancipate, tr. v., to make free. — L. emanci- 
pdtus, pp. of emancipare , ‘to declare a person 
free and independent, to give from under one’s 
own authority into that of another’, fr. e- and 
mancipare , ‘to make over as property, to trans- 
fer property’, fr. manceps, gen. -ip is, ‘purchaser, 
contractor, owner’, which stands for *man- 
cap-s, lit. ‘one who takes by hand’, fr. manus, 
‘hand’, and capere, ‘to catch, seize, take, hold’. 
See manual and captive and verbal suff. -ate and 
cp. mancipate. 

Derivatives: emancipative, adj., emancipator , 
n., emancipatory , adj., emancipatress, n. (rare). 
emancipation, n, — L. emancipate, gen. -onis, 
‘the releasing of a son from paternal authority’, 
fr. emancipatus, pp. of emancipare . See prec. 
word and -ion and cp. mancipation, 
emancipationist, n., an advocate of emancipat- 
ion. — A hybrid coined fr. prec. word and -ist, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

emasculate, tr. v. 1) to castrate; 2) to weaken. — 
L. emasculdtus , pp. of emasculare, ‘to emascu- 
late, castrate’, fr. e- and masculus, ‘male ; manly’. 
See masculine and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: emasculation , n., emasculat-ive , 
emasculat-ory, adjs. 

emasculate, adj., 1) emasculated; 2) effeminate. — 
L. emasculdtus , pp. of emasculare. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ate. 

embalm, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) embaumer , fr. em-, 
en ‘in’, and baume, ‘balm’. See em- and balm. 
Derivatives: embalm-er , n., embalm-ment, n. 
embank, tr. v. — Formed fr. em- and bank, ‘edge 
of a river’. 

Derivative: embank-ment , n. 
embargo, n. — Sp., ‘seizure, embargo’, fr. em- 
bargar, ‘to impede, restrain, seize, embargo’, fr. 
VL. *imbarricdre , ‘to impede’, formed fr. ist 
im- and *barra, ‘bar, barrier’. See bar, ‘rod of 
metal’, and cp. embarrass. 

Derivative: embargo, tr. v. 
embark, tr. and intr. v. — F. embarquer, fr. VL. 
*imbarcdre, fr. im- and L. barca , ‘a small boat, 
bark’. See em- and bark, *a kind of ship’, and 
cp. disembark. 

Derivatives : embark-ation , n., embark-ment , n. 
embarras de richesse, embarrassment caused by a 
surplus of riches. — F.; see next word. The 
phrase is now replaced in French by embarras 
du choix (lit. ‘embarrassment of choice'), 
embarrass, tr. v. — F. embarrasser, fr. Sp. em- 
barazar, fr. It. imbarazzare, a derivative of im- 
barrare , ‘to impede, bar, embarrass’, fr. im- and 
barra , ‘bar’. See em- and bar, ‘rod of metal*, and 
cp. embargo. Cp. also disembarrass, debarrass. 
Derivatives: embarrass-ing-ly, adv., embarrass- 
ment (q.v.) 

embarrassment, n. — F. embarrassement, fr. em- 
barrasser. See prec. word and -ment. 
embassage, n., embassy (archaic). — See next 
word and -age. 

embassy, n. — OF. ambassee, fr. It. ambasciata, 
‘embassy’ (whence also F. ambassade), fr. 
OProven?. ambaissada (whence also Sp. em- 



bajada ), fr. ©Proven?. *ambaissa, ‘service’, 
which is a Teut. loan' word. Cp. Goth, andbahti, 
OE. ambiht , OS. ambaht , ON. embxtti , OHG. 
ambaht(i), MHG. ambeht , ‘service, office’, G. 
Amt , ‘office’. The Teut. words themselves are of 
Celtic origin, and lit. mean ‘a going or driving 
around’; cp. Gaul.-L. ambactus , ‘servant*, lit, 
‘one going around’. See ambages and cp. am- 
bassador, amt. 

embattle, tr. v., to prepare for battle. — OF. em- 
bataillier, fr. em-, ‘in’, and bataille, ‘battle’. 
See em- and battle. 

Derivative: embattl-ed, adj. 
embattle, tr. v., to provide with battlements. — 
See em- and battlement. 

embay, tr. v., 1) to shelter as in a bay; 2) to form 
into bays. — Formed fr. em- and bay, ‘inlet’. 
Derivatives: embay-ed, adj., embay-ment, n. 
embed, tr. v. — Formed fr. em- and bed. 
embellish, tr, v., to adorn. — ME. embellisshen, 
fr. OF. (= F.) embelliss-, pres. part, stem of 
embellir, ‘to beautify’, fr. em- and bel, ‘beauti- 
ful’. See beauty and verbal suff. -ish and cp. 
beau, belle. 

Derivatives: embellish-er , n. f embellish-ment, n. 
ember, n. — ME. emer, aymer, fr. OE. demerge, 
‘embers, ashes’, rel. to ON. eimyrja, OHG. ei- 
muria, MHG. eimer, G. Ammern, ‘embers’, ON. 
ysja, ‘fire’, usli, OE. ysle, ‘glowing ashes, em- 
bers’, fr. I.-E. base *eus- , ‘to bum’, whence also 
L. urere, ‘to bum’. See combust and cp. words 
there referred to. 

ember days, twelve days of the year, three in each 
season, set aside for fasting and prayers (Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Church). — ME. ymber, 
fr. OE. ymbren , prop, ‘recurring days’, fr. ym- 
bryne, ‘a circuit’, lit. ‘a running around’, com- 
pounded of ymb , ‘round’, and ryne, ‘a running, 
course’. OE. ymb is cogn. with Gk. a^<pl, ‘round 
about’, L. ambo, ‘both’; see ambi-. OE. ryne 
is rel. to OE. rinnan, ‘to run’; see run. 
embergoose, n., the loon. — Norw. imbre, ‘loon*, 
prob. fr. imbredage, name of the days in the week 
before Christmas; so called because the bird 
appears on the coast in the days before Christ- 
mas. Norw. imbredage derives fr. ON. imbru- 
dagar , ymbrudagar , ‘ember days’, fr. OE. ym- 
bren, of s.m. See ember days. 

Emberiza, n., a genus of birds, the bunting (orni- 
thol.) — ModL., fr. Swiss G. Emmeritz, which 
is rel. to dial G. Emmerling and to G. Ammer , 
‘bunting*. See yellowhammer. 
embezzle, tr. v., to appropriate by fraud. — OF. 
embesillier, ‘to ill-treat’, fr. em-, ‘in’ (see em-) 
and besillier, ‘to torment’, which is derived by 
Skeat from the OF. pref. bes- (fr. L. bis-, used 
in a pejorative sense). — I suggest that OF. 
beser derives fr. OHG. 6/530/1, equivalent of 
OE. bitan, ‘to bite, sting’. See bite and cp. bezzle. 
Derivatives: embezzle-ment , n., embezzl-er , n. 
embitter, tr. v. — Formed fr. em- and bitter. 
Derivatives: embitter-er, n., embitter-ment, n. 
emblaze, tr. v., to emblazon, embellish. — 
Formed fr. em- and blaze, ‘to make known’, 
emblaze, tr. v., to set ablaze. — Formed fr. em- 
and blaze, ‘to burn with flame’, 
emblazon, tr. v., to adorn with heraldic devices, 
etc. — Formed fr. em- and blazon. 

Derivatives: emblazon-ment, n., emblazon-ry , n. 
emblem, n., a visible symbol. — L. emblema, fr. 
Gk. ‘insertion’, lit. ‘something thrown 

in’, fr. £fi(jaXXetv, ‘to throw in, insert’, fr. £v 
(see 2nd en-) and pctXXeiv, ‘to throw’. See bal- 
listic and cp. periblem, problem, symbol. 
Derivatives: emblem , tr. v., emblematic, em- 
blemat-ic-al, adjs., emblemat-ic-al-ly , adv., em- 
blematic-al-ness, n., emblem-at-ist , n., emblem- 
atize, tr. v. 

emblement, n., usually in the pi.: emblements, 
crop; profits of a crop (law). — OF. emblae - 
ment, emblavement, ‘land sown with wheat’, fr. 
emblaer (F. emblaver ), ‘to sow with wheat’, fr. 
ML. imbladare, fr. im- (see im-,‘in’) and6Wa,‘the 
yield of a land’, fr. Frankish *bldd- (whence also 
F. ble, ‘wheat, com’), which is rel. to OE. bleed \ 
‘flower, fruit, harvest’. See blade and -ment. 
emblic, n., name of an East Indian tree. — ML. 
emblica , fr. dmleg, Egyptian pronunciation of 
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Arab, amlaj, fr. Pers. amleh, ultimately fr. OI. 
amlak, whence also Malay malaka , ‘emblic\ 
which latter, according to Malay tradition, ap- 
pears also in the name of the peninsula Malakka. 
See Devic’s Supplement to Littre’s Dictionary. 
P.33. 

embody, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. era- and 
body. 

Derivative: embodi-ment, n. 
embog, tr. v. — Formed fr. em- and bog. 
embolden, tr, v. — Formed fr. em-, bold and 
verbal suff. -en. 

embolic, adj., pertaining to an embolus or an 
embolism (med.) — See embolus, embolism, 
and -ic. 

embolism, n., 1) intercalation of a day or days in 
the calendar, as in a leap year; 2) the time inter- 
calated ; 3) in med., obstruction of a blood vessel 
by an embolus. — Late L. embolismus, ‘insertion, 
interposition*, fr. Gk. £p.poXtop6<;, fr. £p( 3 dtXXeiv, 
‘to throw in, insert*. See emblem and -ism. 
Derivatives: embolism-al, embolism-ic, embo- 
lism- ic-al, adjs. 

embolus, n., something inserted ( calendar , mech. 
and med.) — L., fr. Gk. £p.[ 3 oXo<;, ‘stopper, 
wedge’, fr. See prec. word and cp. 

next word. 

emboiy, n., invagination (embryo!.) — Gk. i[i- 
(ioXty ‘a throwing in, putting in, insertion*, fr. 
ifA^iXXeiv, ‘to throw into*. See emblem and cp. 
embolism. 

embonpoint, n., stoutness. — F„ fr. en bon point , 
‘in good condition’, euphemism for ‘stoutness*. 
See 1st en-, bonus and point, n. 
embosom, tr. v. — Formed fr. em- and bosom, 
emboss, tr. v. — Formed fr. em- and boss, ‘pro- 
tuberance*. 

Derivatives: emboss- er, n., emboss-ment, n. 
embouchure, n., mouth of a river; mouthpiece. 

— F., fr. emboucher , ‘to put to one’s mouth; to 
sound (a wind instrument)*, fr. em- and bouche, 
‘mouth*. See buccal and -ure and cp. debouch. 

embow, tr. v., to bend into a bow; to vault. — 
Formed fr. em- and bow, ‘anything bent*. 
Derivative: embow-ed , adj. 
embowel, tr. v. — Formed fr. em- and bowel. In 
the sense ‘to disembowel*, the pref. em- has 
been confused with OF. es- (fr. L. ex), ‘out of*, 
embower, tr. v., to enclose in, or as in, a bower. 

— Formed fr. em- and bower, ‘cottage*, 
embrace, tr. v. — ME. embracen , fr. OF. em- 
bracer (F. embrasser), lit. ‘to take into one’s 
arms’, fr. em- and OF. braz (F. bras), ‘arm’, fr. 
L. brachium. See brace, ‘clasp*. 

embracer, n., one who embraces. — Formed fr. 
prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
embracer, also embraceor, n., one who attempts 
to corrupt a jury (law). — OF. embraseor, em- 
brace ur, ‘instigator, corrupter*, fr. embraser , ‘to 
set on fire, instigate’, fr. em- and breze (F. 
braise), ‘wood embers, live coals’. See braze, 
‘to solder*, and cp. embrasure, 
embracery, n., the attempt to corrupt a jury (law). 

— Formed from prec. word with suff. -y (re- 
presenting OF. -ie). 

embranchment, n., a branching off. — Formed 
fr. em-, branch and -ment 
embrangle, tr. v., to confuse. — A blend of em- 
broil and brangle. 

embrasure, n„ window opening, splay (archit.) — 
F., fr. embraser, ‘to splay*, prop, the same word 
as embraser , ‘to fire, set on fire*; see embracer, 
‘one who attempts to corrupt the jury*, and 
-ure. For the sense development of F. embrasure 
it should be borne in mind that this word orig. 
denoted an opening from which the gun was 
pointed. 

Derivative : embrasure, tr. v. 
embrocate, tr. v., to moisten with a lotion (med.) 

— ML. embrocdtus , pp. of embrocare, ‘to moist- 
en’, fr. Gk. ip$poxft» ‘lotion, fomentation’, fr. 
fypp^Xeiv, ‘to steep, foment', fr. (see 2nd 
en-) and (}p£x ctv » ‘to water, wet*, which is rel. 
to ( 3 po xh, Ppoxet6c, ‘rain’. See Brechites and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: embrocat-ion, n. 
embroider, tr. and intr. v. — ME., fr. em- and 
broider. 



Derivatives: embroider-er , n., embroider-y, n. 
embroil, tr. v„ to confuse. — F. embrouiller , ‘to 
embroil, confuse, confound*. See em- and broil, 
‘to confuse’, and cp. imbroglio. Cp. also em- 
brangle. 

Derivatives: embroil, n., embroil-er , n., embroil- 
ment, n. 

embrown, tr. v., to make brown. — Coined by 
Milton fr. em- and brown. Cp. empurple. 
embryo, n. (biol.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 

‘a new-born lamb; embryo, fetus’, lit. ‘that 
which grows in the body’, fr. hi (see 2nd en-) 
and pptieiv, ‘to be full, to swell*. See bryo-. 
Derivatives: embryon-al, adj., embryon-ic , adj., 
embryon-ic-al-ly, adv., embryon-y, n. 
embryo-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
an embryo*. See prec. word, 
embryogeny, n., formation and development of 
an embryo. — • Compounded of embryo- and 
-geny. 

embryology, n., the science of the formation and 
development of the embryo. — Compounded 
of embryo- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -X6yoq, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. 

emcee, n., master of ceremonies; tr. v., to act as 
master of ceremonies for (col log.) — Coined 
fr. M.C., abbreviation of Master of Ceremonies , 
erne, n., uncle (dial.) — ME., fr. OE. earn, rel. to 
OFris. im, MLG. Bme, Du. 00m, OHG., MHG. 
dheim, G. Oheim, Ohm, ‘uncle’, which stand for 
W. Teut. *awahaim Jit. ‘he who dwells with the 
grandfather’. The first element is cogn. with L. 
avus, ‘grandfather’, avunculus, ‘the mother’s 
brother, maternal uncle’; see uncle. For the 
second element see home. Cp. 00m. 
emeer, n, — A var. of emir, 
emend, tr. v., to correct. — L. emendare, ‘to cor- 
rect, improve, emend*, fr. e- and menda, ‘defect, 
blemish’. See amend. 

emendation, n. — L. emendatio, ‘correction, emen- 
dation’, fr. emendatus, pp. of imendare . See 
prec. word and -ation. 

emendatory, adj., pertaining to emendation. — 
Late L. emendatorius, fr. L. emendatus , pp. of 
emendare. See emend and -atory. 
emerald, n., a bright-green precious stone. — 
ME. emeraude, fr. OF. esmeralde, esmeraude (F. 
emeraude), fr. L. smaragdus (whence also It. 
smeraldo, Sp. esmeralda), fr. Gk. auapaySoc, 
[A<£paY&o<;, ‘emerald*, which is of Sem. origin. 
Cp. Heb. bdreqeth, Akkad, barraqtu, ‘emerald*, 
lit. ‘something flashing*, a derivative of Heb. 
bardq, resp. Akkad, birqu, ‘lightning’, which are 
rel. to Aram. b e raq, barqd, Arab, barq , ‘light- 
ning’, Heb. baraq, Aram. b*raq, Arab, baraqa , 
Ethiop. baraqa , ‘it flashed, glistened’, Akkad. 
baraqu, ‘to flash’. Cp. OI. marakatam , Pers. 
zumurrud (whence Turk, ziimrud, whence Russ. 
izumrud ), ‘emerald’, which are also Sem. loan 
words. Cp. also smaragd, which is a doublet of 
emerald. Cp. also Esmeralda. 

Derivative: emerald , adj. 
emeraldine, n., a dark green dye. — Formed fr. 
prec. word with suff. -ine (representing Gk. - Ivo?)- 
emerge, intr. v., to rise from a fluid, to appear. — 
L. emergere, ‘to come forth, come up, rise, ex- 
tricate oneself’, fr. e- and merger e, ‘to dip, im- 
merse, plunge*. See merge and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. emersion, 
emergence, n. — Late L. emergentia, fr. L. emer- 
gens, gen. -entis. See emergent and -ce. 
emergency, n. — Late L. emergentia. See prec. 
word and -cy. 

emergent, adj., emerging. — L. emergens , gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of emergere. See emerge and 
-eat. 

Derivatives: emergent , n., emergent-ly , adv. 
emeritus, adj., retired, but retaining one’s title. — 
L. emeritus, ‘a veteran; a soldier who has 
served his time’, prop. pp. of emereri, ‘to obtain 
by service, earn, deserve’, fr. e- and mereri, ‘to 
earn, gain, acquire, deserve*. See merit, 
emerods, n., hemorrhoids (archaic.) — OF. em- 
meroides. See hemorrhoids, 
emersion, n. — L. emersus, pp. of emergere. See 
emerge and -ion. 

emery, n., a hard variety of corundum. — OF. 



emeril (F. emeri), fr. It. smeriglio, fr. MGk. 

fr. Gk. apLuptq, ‘emery powder’, which is 
prob. borrowed fr, Heb. shamfr, ‘adamant; 
emery’; see Jer.i7:f, Ezek.3:9, Zech. 7:12. See 
Encyclopaedia Biblica by Cheyne and Black, 
I, 63-64. Cp. Amyris, moray, Muraena. — E. 
smear is not cognate. 

Derivative: emery , tr. v„ to cover, or rub, with 
emery. 

Emery, also spelled Emmery, masc. PN. — Prob. 
fr. OF. Aimeri, fr. OHG. Amalrlc, Amelric 
(whence also G. Emmerich), lit. ‘work ruler’, fr. 
amal , ‘work’, and Teut. *rik~, ‘ruler*. For the 
first element cp. the first element in Milicent. 
The second element is related to OHG. rihhi, 
‘powerful, rich*. See rich and cp. words there 
referred to. 

emesis, n., vomiting (med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. greats, ‘vomiting’, fr. £[xe£v. See next word, 
emet-, form of emeto- before a .vowel, 
emetic, adj., causing vomiting. — L. emeticus , 
fr. Gk. i{izTiy. 6 q, ‘provoking sickness’, fr. 
gp.eTo<;, ‘vomiting’, fr. £{j.etv, ‘to vomit, throw 
up’, which stands for fr. I.-E. base 

*wem-, ‘to spit, vomit’, whence also L. vomere , 
‘to vomit*. See vomit and cp. Emys. 

Derivative: emetic, n., a substance that causes 
vomiting. 

emeto-, before a vowel emet-, combining form 
meaning 1) vomiting; 2) emetic (med.) — Fr. 
Gk. ‘vomiting’. See emetic. 

Imeute, n., a riot. — F., ‘riot’, fr. VL. *exmovita, 
fern. pp. of * exmove fe, ‘to set in motion’, used 
as a noun, fr. xst ex- and mo v ire, ‘to move’. 
See move. 

-emia, -aemia, suff. denoting a certain, usually 
diseased, condition of the blood, as in hydremia, 
leukemia (med.) — Gk. -oapia, fr. alpia, gen. 
afyotTos, ‘blood*. See hemal and -ia. 
emiction, n., urination. — Formed fr. e- and 
mictus, pp. of mingere , ‘to make water*. See 
micturition. 

emigrant, adj. — L. emigrans, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of emigrdre. See next word and -ant. 
Derivative: emigrant, n. 

emigrate, intr. v. — L. imigratus , pp. of emi- 
grdre, ‘to move away, remove, emigrate’, fr. e- 
and migrare, ‘to move, migrate*. See migrate. 
Derivatives : emigration (q.v.), emigrat-ive , emi- 
gratory, adjs. 

emigration, n. — Late L. emigrdtio, gen. -onis, 
fr. L. emigratus, pp. of emigrdre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

6migr£, n., an emigrant; specif., a person com- 
pelled to leave France during the French Re- 
volution. — F., pp. of emigrer , ‘to emigrate’, fr. 
L. emigrdre. See emigrate. 

Emil, Emile, masc. PN. — G. Emil, fr. F. £ mile, 
fr. L. Aemilius, name of a Roman gens, fr. ae- 
mulus, ‘imitating, rivaling*, fr. aemulari , ‘to 
strive to equal*. See emulate and cp. Emilia. 
Emilia, Emily, fern. PN. — F. £milie, fr. L. Ae- 
milia, fern, of Aemilius. See prec. word, 
eminence, n. — L. eminentia , ‘prominence, emi- 
nence’, fr. Sminins, gen. -entis. See next word 
and -ce. 

eminent, adj., 1) high; 2) exalted. — L. eminens, 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of eminere, ‘to stand out, 
project; to be eminent’, fr. e- and I.-E. base 
*men-, ‘to stand out, project’. See mount, ‘hill, 
mountain’ and -ent and cp. imminent, prominent. 
Derivative: eminently , adv. 
emir, n., 1) an Arabian prince; 2) a title given 
Mohammed’s descendants through his daughter 
Fatima. — Arab, amtr, ‘commander’, fr. dmara, 
‘he commanded’. See amoraim and cp. ameer, 
admiral, omrah. 

emissary, n. and adj. — L. emissarius , ‘one sent 
out*, fr. emissus, pp. of emittere. See emit and 
-ary. 

emission, n. — L. emissid, gen. -onis, *a sending 
out*, fr. emissus , pp. of emittere. See emit and 
-ion. 

emissive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
emissus , pp. of emittere. See next word. 
Derivative : emissiv-ity, n. 
emit, tr. v., 1) to send out; 2) to utter; 3) to is- 
sue. — L. emittere, ‘to send out, send forth, let 
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out, emit’, fr. e- and mittere, ‘to send’. See mis- 
sion. 

Emma, fem. PN. — ■ G., fr. Erma, contracted 
from names beginning with Erm- (e.g. Ermen- 
trud, q.v.) Cp. Irma. 

Emmanuel, masc. PN. — Gk. ’E(xpavou*r)X, fr. 
Heb. 'Immanuel, lit. ‘God is with us’. See Im- 
manuel. 

emmenic, adj., capable of menstruation (med.) 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. ‘the men- 

ses’, fr. Iv (see 2nd en-), and fi^v, gen. 
‘month’. See meno-, and cp. catamenia, 
emmenology, n., that part of medicine which 
treats of menstruation. — Compounded of Gk. 
g{4r>jva, ‘the menses’, and -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo q, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See emmenic and 
-logy. 

Emmentaler cheese, often shortened to emmen- 
taler, n. — G. Emmentaler Kcise, ‘Emmentaler 
cheese’, prop, ‘cheese of the valley of the Great 
Emmen, in Switzerland’. The second element in 
Emmentaler derives fr. G. Tal, ‘valley’; see dale, 
emraer, n., amelcom. — Dial. G. Emmer , a var. 

of Amelkorn, See amelcorn. 
emmet, n., an ant (archaic). — ME. emete, emte , 
fr. OE. xmete , ‘ant’. See ant. 
emmetropia, n., the normal refractive condition 
of the eye ( med .) — Medical L., compounded 
of Gk. g|i.fjL£Tpo<;, ‘in measure’, and gen. 
d>7co?, ‘eye’. The first element is formed fr. 

‘in’ (see 2nd en-), and jj^rpov, ‘measure’; 
see meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. For the second ele- 
ment see -opia. 

Derivative: emmetrop-ic , adj. 
emodin, n., a compound obtained from rhubarb 
(chem.) — Formed with chem. suff. -in fr. ModL. 
(Rheum) emodi, ‘Turkey rhubarb’, lit. ‘rhubarb 
of the Himalaya’, fr. Gk. ’HfxtoSot;, ‘the Hima- 
laya’. 

emollient, adj., softening, soothing. — L. emol- 
HenSy gen. -ends, pres. part, of emollire, ‘to 
soften, soothe’, fr. e- and mollire, ‘to soften’, 
fr. mollis, ‘soft’. See mollify and -ent. 
Derivative: emollient , n., a soothing medicine, 
emolument, n., gain; salary, fees. — L. emolu- 
mentum y ‘gain, profit, advantage’, orig. ‘miller’s 
fee for grinding’, fr. emolere , ‘to grind out’, fr. 
e- and molere , ‘to grind’. See meal, ‘edible 
grain’, and -ment. 

emotion, n. — F. emotion, formed fr. emouvoir , 
‘to move, stir up (a passion), to affect, touch’, 
orig. ‘to set in motion’, after the relation of F. 
motion (see motion) to mouvoir , ‘to move’. F. 
emouvoir derives fr. OF. esmovoir y fr. VL. * ex- 
move re, which corresponds to L. emovere, ‘to 
move out, move away; to stir up, agitate’. See 
e-, resp. 1st ex-, and move. 

Derivatives: emodon-al, adj., emodon-al-ism, 
n., emotion-al-ist y n., emo'tion-al-ity , n., emotion - 
al-ize y tr. v., emotional-ly, adv. 
emotive, adj., causing emotion. — Formed with 
suff. -ive fr. L. emotus , pp. of emovere, ‘to move 
out, remove’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: emotive-ly, adv., emotive-ness, n., 
emotiv-ity, n. 

empanel, impanel, tr. v. — OF. empaneller. See 
em- and panel. 

Derivative: empanel-ment y n. 

empathy, n., sympathetic understanding of an- 
other person or an object ( psycho! .) — Gk. 
£p.7ra&eia, ‘affection, passion’, fr. l|X7ra#7)<;, ‘in 
a state of emotion, much affected’, fr. ev (see 
2nd en-) and 7ra$o<;, ‘feeling’ (see -pathy); used 
as a loan translation of G. Einfuhlung , which 
was coined by the German philosopher Rudolf 
Hermann Lotze (1817-81) in Mikrokosmus 
(1858), fr. ein, ‘in, into’, and Fiihlung ’ ‘feeling’. 

emperor, n. — OF. empereor (F. empereur), fr. 
L. imperatorem, acc. of imperator , ‘ruler, com- 
mandor, emperor’, fr. imperatus , pp. of im- 
perare, ‘to command’, fr. 1st im- and par are, 
‘to prepare’. See pare and cp. imperative, im- 
perator, empire, empress. 

Empetraceae, n. pi., the crowberry family (hot.) 
— ModL., formed fr. Empetrum with suff. 
-aceae. 

empetraceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 



Empetrum, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. g{Z7reTpov, ‘sea heath’, prop. fem. of 
the adj. gptTrexpoc;, ‘growing on rocks’, used 
as a noun, fr. £v, ‘in’ (see 2nd en-), and 7r£xpa, 
‘rock’. See petro-. 

emphasis, n., stress. — L., fr. Gk. gjKpaou;, ‘out- 
ward appearance; reflection; significance, em- 
phasis’, fr. £{i.<podvetv, ‘to exhibit, display, in- 
dicate’, which is formed fr. ev, ‘in’ (see 2nd 
en-), and <pa(veiv, ‘to show’. See phantasm and 
cp. phase. Cp. also emphatic. 

Derivative: emphas-ize y tr. v. 
emphatic, adj., 1) expressed with emphasis; 
2) clear, definite. — Gk. £{jt«paTtx6c, ‘expres, 
sive, forcible’, prop, ‘exhibited, displayed’, fr. 
Ip^ouveiv. See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative : emphatic-al-ly, adv. 
emphysema, n., a condition caused by the ab- 
normal presence of air in the lungs or of gas 
in the body tissues (med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. e(jupuo7}p.oc, ‘inflation’, fr. ‘to blow 

in’, fr. ev (see 2nd en-), and <pucrav, ‘to blow’, 
fr. tpucra, ‘wind, blast, bladder’, from the. I.-E. 
imitative base *pu-, *phu-, ‘to blow, swell’ 
whence also L .pustula, ‘blister, pimple, pustule’. 
See pustule and cp. Physalia, Physeter. For the 
ending see suff. -ma. 

empire, n. — F. } fr. OF. empiric, fr. L. imperium , 
‘command, authority; sovereignty, dominion, 
empire’, which is rel. to imperare , ‘to command*. 
See emperor. 

empiric, 1) adj., derived from, or guided by, ex- 
perience or experiment; 2) n„ one of an ancient 
Greek sect of physicians who relied only upon 
experience. — L. empiric us, fr. Gk. !jureipwc6<;, 
‘experienced’, fr. gfj.7rei.pos, ‘experienced’, fr. hv 
(see 2nd en-) and Treipot, ‘trial, experiment’. See 
pirate and -ic and cp. metempiric. 

Derivatives: empiric-al, adj., empiric-al-ly , adv., 
empiric-ism , n., empiric-ist, n. 
emplacement, n. 1) a placing in position; 2) (m/7.) 
a platform for guns. — F. emplacement , ‘place, 
situation’, formed fr. en , ‘in’, and placer , ‘to 
place’, fr. place , ‘place’. See em-, place and 
-ment. 

emplane, tr. v., to embark on an airplane. — 
Formed fr. em- and plane, ‘airplane’, 
employ, tr. v. — F. employer , fr. L. imp Hear e y ‘to 
infold, involve, include*. See imply, which is a 
doublet of employ. Derivatives : employ-ed , adj., 
employee (q.v.), employ -er, n., employ-ment , n. 
employ, n. — F. emploi, ‘employ, employment’, 
back formation fr. employer. See employ, v. 
employee, employe, n. — F. employi , ‘employed, 
pp. of employer. See employ, v., and -ee. 
empoison, tr. v. — F. empoisonner. See em- and 
poison. 

emporium, n., a trading place ; a center of trade. 
— L., fr. Gk. fcjjiwSptov, ‘a trading place, 
market’, prop. neut. of ‘pertaining 

to trade*, used as a noun, fr. gfji7ropo<;, ‘traveler; 
trader, merchant’, fr. £v (see 2nd en-), and 7r6po<;, 
‘passage, way, road’, which stands in gradational 
relationship to 7reCpeiv (for *7c£p-ieiv), ‘to pierce, 
cross, traverse, go through’. See fare, ‘to pros- 
per’, and cp. words there referred to. 
empower, tr. v. — Formed fr. em- and power, 
empress, n. — ME. emperesse , fr. OF. emperesse, 
fem. of empereor, ‘emperor’. See emperor and 
-ess. 

empressement, n., zeal, eagerness. — F., fr. s*em- 
presser, ‘to be eager, be ardent’, fr. em- and 
presser, ‘to press’. See press, v., and -ment. 
emprise, emprize, n., enterprise, adventure (ar- 
chaic). — OF. emprise, prop. fem. pp. of em- 
prendre , used as a noun, fr. VL. *imprendere, 
‘to undertake*, fr. L. im-, ‘in’, and prehendere, 
prendere, ‘to take’. See em- and prehensile and 
cp. enterprise, impresa. The word emprise was 
first used in English by Spenser, 
emption, n., purchase. — L. emptid, gen. -on is, 
‘a buying, purchase’, fr. emptus , pp. of emere, 
*‘to buy*. See exempt and -ion and cp. pre- 
emption, redemption. 

empty, adj. — ME. emtie , empti , fr. OE. x me tig, 
xmtig , ‘vacant, free, idle’, formed with suff. -ig 
(whence E. -y) fr. xmetta , ‘leisure*. This latter 
is formed fr. priv. se- and the stem of (ge)mot. 
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‘ meeting’. See moot, meet. For the excrescent p 
cp. glimpse , sempstress, etc. 

Derivatives : empty , n. and tr. and intr. v., emp- 
tier, n., empti-ness, n. 

empurple, to make purple. — Coined by Spenser 
fr. em- and purple. Cp. embrown. 
empyema, n., accumulation of pus in a cavity of 
the body (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
pia, ‘suppuration*, fr. ^rcuelv, ‘to suppurate’, 
fr. £v (see 2nd en-) and tcudv (for *tcu<tov), 
‘matter’. See pus and -ma. 

Derivative: empyem-ic , adj. 
empyreal, adj., 1) heavenly, sublime; 2) formed 
from pure fire. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
ML. empyrius , empyreus , fr. Gk. efi,7tupto<;, 
Sfjutupos, ‘fiery’, fr. £v, (see 2nd en-) and 7cup, 
gen. xop6c, ‘fire’. See pyre and cp. empyreuma. 
empyrean, adj., empyreal. — See prec. word 
and -an. 

Derivative: empyrean , n., the highest heaven, 
empyreuma, n., the odor of organic substances 
burned in close vessel? (chem.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. 4ji7r6peutxa, ‘a live coal covered with ashes’, 
fr. £p.Tcupsiieiv, ‘to set on fire*, fr. gfXTrupot;. See 
empyreal and -ma. 

empyreumatic, adj. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. 
Gk. i(X7uSp£uji.a, gen. ^^jpeu-xaro?. See prec. 
word. 

emu, n., a large bird of Australia. — Shortened 
fr. Port, ema di gei, ‘crane of the ground’ ; so 
called because the emu cannot fly. Port, ema is 
a loan word fr. Moluccan erne. 
emulate, tr. v., to try to equal or surpass. — L. 
aemulatus, pp. of aemulari , ‘to strive to equal, 
vie with, emulate,’ fr. aemulus, ‘striving to 
equal, rivaling’, which stands in gradational 
relationship to imitari , ‘to copy, imitate’, imago, 
‘representation, likeness, image*. See image, 
imitate and verbal suff. -ate and cp. emulous, 
Emil, Emilia. Cp. also even, adj. 

Derivatives: emulation (q.v.), emulat-ive , adj., 
emulative-ly, adv., emulator (q.v.), emulat-ory , 
adj. 

emulation^ n. — L. aemulatio, gen. -dnis, fr. 
aemulatus , pp. of aemulari. See prec. word and 

-Ion. 

emulator, n. — L. aemulator, fr. aemulatus , pp. 
oi aemulari. See prec, word and agential suff. -or. 
emulgent, adj., draining, purifying (applied to 
renal vessels). — L. emulgens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of emulgere, ‘to milk out, drain out’. See 
milk and -ent and cp. emulsify, emulsion. 
Derivative: emulgent , n., 1) renal vessel; 2) 
(pharm.) a medicine exciting the flow of bile, 
emulous, adj., trying to equal or surpass another. 

— L. aemulus. See emulate. For E. -ous, as equi- 
valent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: emulous-ly , adv., pmulous-ness , n. 
emulsify, tr. v., to convert into an emulsion. — 
L. emulsus , pp. of imulgere. See emulgent and 
-fy. Derivatives: emulsifi-able , adj., emulsifi-abil- 
ity, n., emulsifi-er , n. 

emulsion, n., a milky fluid. — ModL. emulsid , 
gen. -dnis, fr. L. emulsus, pp. of imulgere. See 
emulgent and -ion and cp. prec. word. 
Derivative: emulsion-ize , tr. v. 
emulsive, adj. — Formed fr. L. emulsus, pp. of 
emulgere. See emulgent and -ive. 
emunctory, adj., excretory; n., any organ of the 
body carrying off waste. — Late L. emuncto- 
rium , ‘a pair of snuffers’, fr. L. emunctus , pp. of 
emungere. ‘to blow the nose’, fr. e- and mun- 
gere , ‘to blow the nose*. See mucus and -ory. 
Emys, n., a genus of turtles (zool.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. k[L<x; t gen. £p,68o<;, ‘fresh water turtle’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It possibly stands 
for and is a derivative fr. I.-E. base 

*wem- y *to spit, vomit’, whence also Gk. 

‘to vomit*, and is so called from the bubbles 
emitted by the animal under the water. See 
emetic and cp. the second element in Chry- 
semys. 

en, n., 1) the letter «; 2) anything resembling the 
letter n. 

en- (em- before p, b, m), pref. meaning ‘in, into'. 

— OF., F. en-, em-, fr. L. in-, -im;; see 1st in-. 
This pref. is often used to form verbs from 
English nouns, in which case the pref. en - means 




‘to put into’ (cp. embay , embed , enshrine). It 
is also added to English adjectives and nouns 
to form causative verbs (cp. embitter , enable , 
ennoble , enj/ave). 

en- (em- before p, b, m; el- before /; er- before 
r), pref. meaning ‘near, at, in*. — Fr. Gk. £v, 
‘in’, which is cogn. with L. in. See 1st In- and 
cp. prec. pref. Cp. also Gk. zl$ (for *£vi;), 
‘into’, Saw, Ion. etaco (for *gva&>), ‘in, within*, 
and see eso-, esoteric. 

-en, suff. forming the plural of some nouns, as 
in brethren , children , oxen. — ME. -en, fr. 
OE. -an. 

-en, the pp. ending of many strong verbs, as in 
broken , spoken , written. — ME., fr. OE. -en, 
cogn. with OI. -na. 

-en, old fem. suff. — OE. -en as in wylfen, ‘she- 
wolf ’, fyxen , ‘she-fox’ ; rel. to G. -in. Cp. vixen, 
-en, suff. forming adjectives from nouns, mean- 
ing ‘made of’, as in golden , woolen , oaken. — 
ME., fr. OE., rel. to OS., ON. -in, OHG. -in, G. 
-en, Goth, -eins, and cogn. with L. -inus, Gk. 
-Cvo<;. Cp. adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus, 
resp. Gk. -Ivoq). 

-en, suff. forming verbs from adjectives and 
nouns, as deepen , darken; lengthen , strengthen. 
— ME. -en, - ien , fr. OE. -nian. 
enable, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and able. 
Derivatives: enabl-er, n., enabl-ing , adj. 
enact, tr. v., to make into an act. — Formed fr. 
1st en- and act. Derivatives : enact-ion, n., enact- 
ive, adj., enact-ment , n., enact-or, n. 
Enaliosauria, n. pi., a group of extinct gigantic 
marine reptiles (paleontol .) — ModL., lit. 
‘marine lizards’, compounded of Gk. bv&ki o?, 
‘of the sea’, and pxu po<z, ‘lizard’. The first ele- 
ment is formed fr. £v (see 2nd -en) and x Xt;, 
gen. aX6? (fem.), ‘sea’. See halieutic. For the 
second element see sauro-. 
enam, n„ land exempt from rent or with favor- 
able rent {Hindu law). — Hind, in' am, bor- 
rowed, through the medium of Persian, fr. 
Arab, in' dm, ‘benefit, favor’, inf. of an'ama, ‘he 
granted a favor, favored’, IV (i.e. causative) 
form of na'ima , ‘was easy or pleasant’, which is 
rel. to Heb. na'dm, ‘was pleasant or lovely’, 
nd'im, ‘pleasant, lovely’. Cp. the Hebrew PN.s 
Na*dmd h , Na'&mdn, No'dmt, which all derive 
from the stem of the verb na'im, and see 
Naaman, Naomi. 

enamdar, n., holder of an enam (India). — *Hind. 
in'amddr, fr. Pers. inamdar , a hybrid coined fr. 
Arab, in' dm (see prec. word) and Pers. -dar, 
‘holder, possessor’. See aumitdar and cp. words 
there referred to. 

enamel, tr. v. — ME. enamelen , fr. AF. ena- 
mayller, fr. ist en- and amayl, fr. OF. esmail (F. 
email), which is a Teut. loan word. Cp. OHG. 
smelzen , OE. meltan, ‘to melt’, and see melt, 
smelt. 

Derivatives : enamel , n., enamal(l)-er , n., enamel- 
( l)-ing , verbal n. 

enamor, enamour, tr. v. — OF. enamourer, fr. ist 
en- and amour , ‘love*, fr. L. amdrem, acc. of 
amor. See amorous. 

Derivatives: enamo(u)r-ed, adj., enamo(u)r-ed- 
ness, n, 

enanthema, n., an eruption on a mucous mem- 
brane ( med .) — Medical L., fr. 2nd en- and 
Gk. ‘efflorescence’, fr. 6tv$oq, ‘flower*. 

See anther and cp. exanthema, 
enantio-, combining form meaning ‘opposite*. — • 
Gk. £vavno-, fr. £vavrfos;, ‘opposite’, fr. 6v (see 
2nd en-), and avrlo?, ‘opposite’, fr. dhm, ‘over 
against, opposite*. See anti-, 
enantiopathy, n., allopathy. — Fr. Gk. £vocv- 
xioTra Ihfc, ‘of contrary properties’, fr. 4 vavrio<;, 
‘opposite’, and TtxSoq, ‘suffering’. See enantio- 
and -pathy and cp. allopathy, homeopathy, 
enarthrosis, n., a ball-and-socket joint ( anat .) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -osis fr. Gk. 
£vap&po<;, ‘jointed*, fr. b* (see 2nd en-) and 
(Sp&pov, ‘joint’. See arthro-, and cp. arthritis, 
en bloc, in a lump. — F., fr. en, ‘in’, and bloc , 
‘block, lump’. See ist en- and block, 
encaenia, n., annual ceremony of the dedication 
of a church ; also annual ceremony at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in commemoration of the 



founders and benefactors. — L., ‘a dedication’, 
fr. Gk. lyxxlvKx, ‘feast of dedication’, lit. ‘feast 
of renovation’, fr. ev (see 2nd en-) and xouvos, 
‘new*. See recent and cp. kainite and words 
there referred to. 

encage, tr. v., to shut up in, or as in, a cage. — 
Formed fr. ist en- and cage, 
encamp, intr. and tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and 
camp. Derivative: encamp-ment, n. 
encase, tr. v., to put into a case. — Formed fr. 
ist en- and case, ‘chest’. Cp. enchase. 
Derivative : encase-ment, n. 
encash, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and cash. 

Derivative: encash-ment , n. 
encarpus, n., an ornament consisting of a festoon 
of fruits, leaves, flowers, etc. — ModL., fr. Gk. 
'£yY.xpno<z, ‘containing fruit’, fr. £v (see 2nd 
en-) and xap?r6<;, ‘fruit’. See carpel, 
encaustic, adj., burnt in; prepared by heat. — 
Lit., ‘burnt in’; fr. Gk. £yxauaTix6<;, fr. gy - 
xauaxot;, verbal adj. of eyxatetv, ‘to burn in’, fr. 
ev (see 2nd en-) and xaieiv, ‘to bum’. See caustic, 
encaustic, n, — L. encaustica , fr. Gk. ^yxaucmxr] 
(scil. Tej£V 7 ]), ‘encaustic art’, fem. of eyxauaTix6<;. 
See caustic, adj. 

-ence, suff. forming abstract nouns denoting 
action, process, state , or quality. — L. - entia , 
either directly or through the medium of F. 
-ence. L. -entia derives fr. -ens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part. suff. of the verbs of the second and third 
conjugations. See -ent and -ce and cp. -ance. 
Cp. also -ency, 

enceinte, adj., pregnant (said of a woman). — 
F,, fr. Late L. incincta (whence also It. incinta , 
OProven?. encencha ), lit. ‘without a girdle’, fr. 
L. priv. pref. in- and cincta , fem. of cine t us, pp. 
of cingere , ‘to gird’. See in-, ‘not’, and cincture, 
enceinte, n., enclosure of a fortress, — F., fem. 
pp. of enceindre , ‘to gird, surround’, fr. L. in- 
cingere , of s.m., which is formed fr, in-, ‘in’, and 
cingere , ‘to gird*. See cincture and cp. prec. word. 
Enceladus, n., a hundred-armed giant, who fought 
against the gods; Zeus hurled Mount Etna upon 
him ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’Eyx^XaSo?. 
Encelia, n. t a genus of plants, the brittlebush 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. £yX^ e10V » <a little eel’, 
dimin. of £yxeXu<;, ‘eel’; so called in allusion 
to the shape of the seeds. Gk. is °f 

uncertain origin. It possibly means, ‘the snake- 
like fish’, and is a blend of Gk. £x i ?» ‘viper’, 
and the I.-E, base appearing in L. anguis , 
‘snake’. See anguine and cp. the first element in 
Enchelycephali, For sense development cp. L. 
anguilla , ‘eel’, prop, ‘the snakelike fish’, fr. an- 
guis, ‘snake’ (see Anguilla). 
encephalic, adj,, pertaining to the brain. — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr, Gk. £yx£<paXo(;, ‘brain’, 
which is short for 6 jxueX6<; £yx£<paXoG, lit. ‘the 
marrow within the head’, from the adj. £yx£- 
cpfxXoq, ‘that which is within the head’, fr. £v 
(see 2nd en-) and xetpaX?), ‘head’. See cephalic 
and cp. encephalon, anencephalic. 
encephalitis, n., inflammation of the brain (med.) 
— Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
^yx^aXot;, ‘brain*. See prec. word and cp. 
next word. 

encephalon, n., the brain (anat.) — Medical L. t 
fr. Gk. ^yxeipaXoq, ‘brain’. See encephalic and 
cp. metencephalon, rhinencephalon. 
enchain, tr. v. — OF. enchainer (F. enchainer), 
VL. * incat endre, fr. ist in- and L. cat endre, ‘to 
chain’, fr. catena , ‘chain’. See chain. 

Derivative: enchain-ment, n. 
enchant, tr. v., to bewitch; to charm. — OF. 
(= F.) enchanter , fr. L. incant are, ‘to chant a 
magic formula, bewitch, enchant’, fr ( . ist en- 
and chanter , ‘to sing, fr. L. cantare . See cant, 
‘slang* of beggars’, and cp. accent, chant, dis- 
enchant, incantation. 

Derivatives: enchant-er, n., enchant-ing, adj., 
enchant-ing-ly, adv., enchantment (q.v.), enchant- 
ress, n. 

enchantment, n. — OF. (= F.) enchantement , fr. 

enchanter. See enchant and -ment. 
enchase, tr. v. — F. enchdsser, fr. 1st en- and 
chasse, ‘box, case, frame’. See chase, ‘frame’, 
and cp. encase, casement. 

Enchelycephali, n. pi., an order of Apodes, the 



common eels (ichthyol.) — ModL., com- 
pounded of Gk. <ee l\ an d xe<paXr <t 

‘head’. See Encelia and cephalic, 
enchiridion, n., a handbook. — Late L., fr. Gk. 

‘handbook’, prop. neut. of lyxet- 
ptSioc;, ‘that which is held in the hand’, used as 
a noun, fr. hi (see 2nd en-) and xslp, ‘hand’. See 
chiro-. 

enchondroma, n., a cartilaginous tumor (med.) — 
Medical L., coined by the German physiologist 
and anatomist John Muller (1801-58) fr. Gk. 
£yx ov 5 P 0 <;« ‘cartilaginous’, and suff. -oma. Gk. 
£yx ov $P°S is formed fr. h (see 2nd en-) and 
X<Sv8po<;, ‘corn, grain, groat; cartilage’. See 
chondro-. 

enchorial, adj., pertaining to a country; native; 
said esp. of demotic writing. — A hybrid formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. iyX^P 10 ^ ‘of the 
country, domestic, native’, fr. bv (see 2nd en-) 
and x^P^» ‘place, land, country’. See chori-. 
enchymatous, adj., distended by infusion (biof.) 
— Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. gen. 

lyX'Va™?, ‘filling (of a vessel), infusion’, fr. 
lyxetv, ‘to pour in’, fr. ev (see 2nd en-) and x e ^ v * 
‘to pour’. See chyme and -ma and cp. collen- 
chyma, mesenchyma, parenchyma, prosenchyma, 
sclerenchyma. 

encina, n., a species of live oak (Quercus agri- 
folia), Sp., fr. Late L. llicina , ‘holm oak’ 
(whence also It. elcina , Catal. alsina , Port, en- 
zinha ), prop. fem. of ilicinus, ‘of a holm oak’, 
used as a noun, fr. L. ilex, gen. - ilicis , ‘holm 
oak’. See ilex. 

encircle, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and circle. 

Derivatives: encircle-ment , n., encircl-er , n. 
enclasp, tr. v. — Lit. ‘to take into one’s clasp’, 
fr. ist en- and clasp. 

enclave, tr. v., to enclose within alien territory. — 
F. enclaver , fr. VL. *incldvare, ‘to lock with a 
key’ (whence also OProven^. enclavar, ‘to put 
in, enclave*. Rum. incheid, ‘to close’), fr. L. in 
(see in-, ‘in’) and clavis, ‘key’. See clavicle and 
cp. clef. 

Derivatives: enclave, n. (q.v.), enclave-ment , n. 
enclave, n., a territory enclosed by the^ territory 
of a foreign country. — F., fr. enclaver. See 
enclave, v. and cp. exclave, 
enclitic, adj., dependent on the preceding word 
(said of a word which has no accent but forms 
a mere suffix to the preceding word). — Late 
L. encliticus , fr. Gk. £yxXmx6<;, ‘throwing its 
accent back’, lit. ‘leaning on’, from the verbal 
adj. stem of £yxXfveiv, ‘to bend, lean on’, fr. 
hi (see 2nd en-) and xXfvetv, ‘to lean’. See 
clinical and cp. proclitic. 

Derivative : enclitic-al-ly, adv. 
enclose, inclose, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) enclos, 
fem. enclose, pp. of enclore , ‘to enclose’, fr. VL. 
*inclaudere , refashioned (after claudere, ‘to shut, 
close’) fr. L. includere , ‘to shut in, enclose’. See 
include. 

enclosure, n. — OF., fr. enclos , pp. of enclore. See 
prec. word and -ure. 

encloud, tr. v., to envelop in a cloud. -1- Formed 
fr. ist en- and cloud. 

encomiast, n., one who writes or utters an en- 
comium. — Gk. ^y* 6 ^ 1 ****'^?* * one w ho prai- 
ses’, fr. £yx6i|ju<i£etv, ‘to praise’, fr. 4 yxci>jjLtov, 
‘panegyric, encomium’. See encomium, 
encomiastic, adj., pertaining to an encomium or 
encomiast. — Gk. £yxcotna<mx6<;, fr. bfKos- 
[xiaoT7)(;. See prec. word and -ic. 
encomium, n., panegyric, eulogy; praise. — L., 
fr. Gk. ^yxti^uov, ‘panegyric, eulogy’, fr. £v 
(see 2nd en-) and xt6p.o?, ‘banquet, revelry; an 
ode sung at festivities*. See comedy, 
encompass, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and com- 
pass. 

Derivatives : encompass-er, n . , encompass-ment , n. 
encore, interj. used in the sense ‘again’. — F., 
‘again, still, yet’, fr. L. hanc ad horam, ‘to this 
hour*. L. hanc is acc. of haec, fem. of hie, ‘this’; 
see hodiernal and cp. haecceity. For L. ad, ‘to, 
toward’, see ad-. L. horam is acc. of hdra, 
‘hour’; see hour. It. ancora, ‘again, still, yet*, 
is a French loan word. 

IJerivative: encore, n. and tr. v. 
encounter, tr. and intr. v. — OF. encontrer , ‘to 
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meet’, fr. VL. * incontrdre , fr. L. in (see in-, ‘in*) 
and contra, ‘against, opposite’. See contra- and 
cp. counter, v. 

encounter, n. — OF. encontre, fr. encontrer. See 
encounter, v. 

encourage, tr. v. — OF. encoragier (F. encou- 
rager ), fr. ist en-, and courage, ‘courage*. See 
courage and cp. discourage. 

Derivatives: encourage-ment , n., encourag-er, 
B., encouraging, adj., encourag-ing-ly , adv. 
encrimson, tr. v., to make crimson. — Formed 
fr. ist en- and crimson. 

encrinite, n., a fossil crinoid ( paleont .) — Formed 
fr. 2nd en- and Gk. xplvov, ‘lily*. See crinoid. 
encroach, intr. v., to trespass. — ME. encrochen , 
fr. OF. encrochier , ‘to catch in a hook’, fr. ist 
en- and croc , ‘hook’. See crochet and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: encroach-er , n., encroach-ment , n. 
encrust, incrust, tr. v. — F. incruster, fr. L. in- 
crus tare, ‘to cover with a crust’, fr. in-, ‘in’ and 
crusta, ‘crust’. See crust and cp. F. encr outer, 
‘to incrust; to plaster (walls)’, which is a doublet 
of incruster. 

Derivative: encrust-ment , n. 
encumber, tr. v., i) to hinder; 2) to burden. — 
OF. (= F.) encombrer , ‘to block up, obstruct’, 
fr. 1st en- and combre, ‘things thrown down, 
abatis’, fr. VL. combrus. See cumber. 
Derivatives : encumber-er, n., encumber-ment , n. 
encumbrance, n. — OF. encombrance , fr. en- 
combrer . See prec. word and -ance. 

Derivative: encumbranc-er , n. 

-ency, suff. denoting quality or state. — Fr. L. 
-entia (either directly, or through the medium 
of F. - ence ), hence derivatively identical with 
-ence (q.v.) Cp. -ancy. 

encyclic, encyclical, adj., circular, general. — 
Late L. encyclicus, for L. encyclius, fr. Gk. 
£yxuxA'.o<;, ‘in a circle, circular’, fr. £v (see 2nd 
en-) and xuxAo?, ‘circle*. See cycle and -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

encyclic, encyclical, n., an encyclical letter, esp. 
one sent by the Pope to all the bishops. — See 
encyfclic, adj. 

encyclopedia, encyclopaedia, n. — Late L. ency- 
clopaedia, fr. inexact Gk. ^xoxXoTta:8eia, for 
£yxtixXto<; 7raiSeia, ‘circular education, general 
education’, lit. ‘training in a circle’. See en- 
cyclic and pedo- and cp. cyclopedia. 
Derivatives : encyclop(a)edi-ac, encyclop(a)edi- 
ac-al, encyclop(a)edi-al, encyclop{a)edi-an, en- 
cyclopaedic, encyclop(a)edic-al, adjs., ency- 
clop{d)edic-al-ly, adv., encyclop(a)edism, n., 
encyclop(a)edist , n., encyclop(a)ed-ize, tr. v. 
encyst, tr. v., to enclose in a cyst. — Formed fr. 
2nd.en- and cyst. 

Derivatives: encyst-ation , n., encyst-ment , n. 
end, n. — ME. ende , fr. OE, ende, rel. to OS. 
endi , OFris. enda y ODu. ende, Du. einde, ON. 
endir , endi, ‘end*, OHG. anti , enti, ‘top, fore- 
head, end’, MHG., G. ende , Goth, andeis, ‘end’. 
All these words orig. meant ‘the opposite side’, 
fr. I.-E. base *anta-, *anti-, ‘opposite, in front 
of, before’, whence also OI. dntah, ‘end, border, 
boundary’, Toch. A ant us, ‘end’, Hitt, hanti , 
‘opposite’, hantezzi, ‘the first’, OIr. etan (for 
*ant-ono-), ‘forehead’, L. antiae, ‘the hair grow- 
ing on the forehead, forelocks’, ante, ‘in front 
of, before’, Gk. &vt[, ‘against’. See ante-, anti- 
and cp. antiae and the second element in 
Vedanta. 

Derivatives: end-er , n., ending, n., endless (q.v.) 
end, intr. and tr. v. — OE. endian, fr. ende , ‘end’. 
See end, n. 

end-, form of endo- before a vowel. 

Endamoeba, n., a genus of parasitic amoebae 
( zool .) — ModL., compounded of end- and 
amoeba. 

endanger, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and danger, 
endaortic, adj., pertaining to the interior of the 
aorta. — Compounded of end-, aorta and -ic. 
endear, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and dear. 
Derivatives: endearing, adj,, endear-ing-ly, adv., 
endear - me nt, n. 

endeavor, endeavour, intr. v. — ME. endever, fr. 
ist en- and dever, ‘duty’ ; see devoir. Accordingly 
ME. endever lit. means ‘in duty’, and is used 



elliptically for ‘to be in duty, to do one’s duty’. 
Cp. F. se mettre en devoir de faire quelque chose , 
‘to set about doing something*. 

Derivatives: endeavo(u)r, n., endeavo(u)r-er, n. 
endeictic, adj., serving to demonstrate. — Gk. 
£vSewenx6c, fr. ivSeixvuvat, ‘to show, point 
out, demonstrate’, fr. £v (see 2nd en-) and 
Setxvuvai, ‘to show’, which is cogn. with L. di- 
cere, ‘to say, tell*. See diction and -ic and cp. 
apodictk. 

endemic, adj., prevalent in a particular region or 
group. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. £vSt][aio<;, 
gv&7)(j.o<;, dwelling in a place, native’, fr. £v (see 
2nd en-) and Stjpux;, ‘people*. See demos and cp? 
epidemic. 

Derivatives: endemic , n., endemic-al-ly , adv., 
endemiciiy , n., endemism, n. 
endemiology, n., the study of endemic diseases. 

— Compounded of Gk. ^ (see prec. 

word) and -Xoyda, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See -logy. Cp. epidemiology. 

endermic, adj., acting through the skin (med.) — 
Formed fr. 2nd en- and Gk. $6p^ot, ‘skin’. See 
derma and -ic and cp. epidermic, 
endive, n., a kind of chicory used in salads. — 
F., fr. ML. endivia , fr. MGk. gvrvpov (pro- 
nounce cndibo), fr. Gk. £vtu( 3 loi (pi.), ult. fr. 
Egypt, tybi, ‘January*; so called because this 
plant grows in Egypt in the month of January. 
L, intubus and intybum , ‘endive’, also derive fr. 
Gk. Ivnjptot. 

endless, adj. — ME. endelees , fr. OE. endelias, 
which is compounded of ende , ‘end*, and leas, 
‘devoid of’. See end, n„ and -less. 

Derivatives: endless-ly, adv., endless-ness , n. 
endo-, before a vowel also end-, combining form 
meaning ‘within*. — Gk. £v8o-, £v8-, fr. £v$ov, 
‘within*, lit. ‘in the house’, fr. (see 2nd en-) and 
the base of 86p,o<;, ‘house*. See dome, ‘a building*, 
endocardial, adj., 1) situated within the heart; 
2) pertaining to the endocardium ( anat .) — Lit. 
‘within the heart*, fr. endo- and Gk. xapSta, 
‘heart*. Sep cardio-. 

endocarditis, n., inflammation of the endocar- 
dium (med.) — Medical L., coined by the French 
physician Jean Bouillaud (1796-1881) about 
1835 from next word and suff. -itis. 
endocardium, n., the serous membrane lining the 
cavities of the heart (anat.) — Medical L. See 
endocardial and cp. epicardium, pericardium, 
endocarp, n., the inner wall of the pericarp (bot.) 

— See endo- and carpel and cp. epicarp, 
pericarp. 

endocrine, adj., secreting internally (said of cer- 
tain glands (physiol.) — Compounded of endo- 
and Gk. xpfveiv, ‘to separate*. See critic, 
endoderm, n., the epithelium lining the alimentary 
canal. — Lit. ‘inner skin*, coined by the German 
physician Robert Remak (1815-65) fr. endo- and 
derm. Cp. ectoderm, mesoderm. 

Derivative: endoderm-ic, adj. 
endodontitis, n., inflammation of the pulp of a 
tooth called also pulpitis (med.) — Medical L., 
coined fr. end-, odont- and suff. -itis. 
endogamy, n., marriage within the tribe or clan 
(anthropoid — Lit. ‘in-marriage* ; compounded 
of endo- and -gamy. Cp. exogamy. 

Derivatives: endogamic, endogam-ous , adjs. 
Endogenae, n. pi., an obsolete name of the Mono- 
cotyledones (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘growing with- 
in’ (see endo- and -gen); so called because the 
stems were erroneously supposed to grow from 
within. Cp. Exogenae. 

endogenous, adj., growing from within (biol.) — 
See prec. word and -genous and cp. exogenous, 
endolymph, n., the fluid in the labyrinth of the 
ear (anat.) — Compounded of endo- and lymph, 
endomorph, n., a crystal enclosed in another 
(mineral.) — Compounded of endo- and Gk. 
[Aopqrr), ‘form, shape*. See morpho-. 

Derivative: endomorphic, adj. 
endoparasite, n., an internal parasite (as e.g. a 
tapeworm). — Compounded of endo- and 
parasite. 

endoplasm, n., the inner layer of protoplasm in 
a cell (biol.) — Compounded of endo- and 
plasm. Cp. ectoplasm. 



endoplast, n., the nucleus of a protozoan (biol.) — 
Compounded of endo- and -plast. Cp. ectoplast. 
endopleura, n., the inner integument of a seed 
(bot.) — Compounded of endo- and pleura, 
endorse, indorse, tr. v. — Fr. earlier endosse, fr. 
OF. (= F.) endosser , lit. ‘to put on the back of’, 
fr. en- (see 1st en-) and VL. dossum , assimilated 
form of L. dorsum, ‘back’; see dorsal and cp. 
dosser, dossier. E. endorse was assimilated in 
form to ML. indorsare , 

Derivatives: endors-ee , n., endorse-ment , n., en- 
dorser, n. 

endosarc, n., the endoplasm (zool.) — Compoun- 
ded of endo- and Gk. a< 4 p?;, gen. <rapx<S<;, ‘flesh*. 
See sarco-. 

endoscope, n., an instrument for examining the 
interior of cavities in the body (med.) — Coined 
by its inventor Desormeaux in 1852 fr. endo- 
and Gk. -encdmov, fr, oxcmstv, ‘to look at, 
examine*. See -scope. 

endoskeleton, n., the internal skeleton of verte- 
brates, in contradistinction to the exoskeleton 
of invertebrates, crustaceans, etc. (zool.) — 
Compounded of endo- and skeleton. The term 
endoskeleton was introduced into science by the 
English anatomist Sir Richard Owen (1804-92). 
Cp. exoskeleton, splanchnoskeleton. 

Derivative: endoskelet-al , adj. 
endosmosis, n., inward osmosis (physiol.) — 
Compounded of end- and osmosis. Cp. exos- 
mosis. 

endosperm, n„ nutritive matter formed in the em- 
bryo sac of seed plants (bot.) — Compounded 
of endo- and sperm. 

endospore, n., the inner layer of a spore (bot., 
zool. and bacteriol.) — Compounded of endo- 
and spore. 

endosteum, n., the lining of the medullary cavity 
in bones (anat.) — Medical L., compounded of 
end- and Gk. 6 <tt£ov, ‘bone’. See osteo-. 
endostosis, n., bone formation beginning in the 
substance of a cartilage (anat.) — Medical L., 
lit. ‘bone increase from within’, compounded of 
endo- and -ostosis. Cp. exostosis, 
endothecium, n., the inner lining of the cavity of 
an anther (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘inner case’, fr. 
endo- and Gk. -Mpoj, ‘case’. See theca and cp. 
exothecium. 

endothelium, n., a tissue which lines internal 
cavities of the body (anat.) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of endo- and Gk. 4 fr)XV), ‘teat, nipple’. 
See thely- and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: endotheli-al, adj. 
endow, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) endouer , fr. ist en- 
and douer, ‘to bestow, endow’, fr. L. dotare, ‘to 
endow*, prop, ‘to provide with a dowry’, fr. dds, 
gen. dotis, ‘marriage portion, dowry’. See dower, 
dowry. 

Derivatives : endow-er, n., endow-ment, n. 
Endromis, n., a genus of moths, the Kentish glory 
(entomol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. gen. 

£v8popd8o<;, ‘a thick cloak worn by runners’ fr. 

(see 2nd en-) and Sp6pio<;, ‘running course, 
race’ ; see dromedary. The genus was called En- 
dromis in allusion to the hairy body, 
endue, indue, tr. v., 1) to put on (a garment); 2) to 
invest; 3) to endow. — ME. endewen, fr. OF. 
enduire, fr. L. inducere, ‘to lead into*, fr. in, 
‘in’, and ducere, ‘to lead’ (see in-, ‘in’, and duke); 
influenced both in form and sense by a con- 
fusion with L. induere, ‘to put on’ and with E. 
endow. 

endure, tr. and intr. v. — OF. endurer, fr. L. in- 
durare , ‘to make hard, harden’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
durare, ‘to make hard, harden’, fr. durus, ‘hard’. 
See dure, adj., and cp. indurate. 

Derivatives: endur-able, adj., endur -ability, d., 
endur-able-ness, n„ endur-abl-y, adv., endur- 
ance , n., endur-ant , adj., endur-er , n., enduring , 
adj., enduring-ly, adv., endur-ing-ness, n. 
Endymion, n., a beautiful youth loved by the 
Greek moon goddess Selene (Greek mythol.) — 
L., fr. Gk.’EvSopdwv, lit. prob. ‘Diver, Plunger’, 
fr. ueiv, ‘to enter into, sink into’, fr. b* (see 
2nd en-) and Suetv, ‘to enter into, sink into, 
plunge into, dive; to set’ (prop, ‘to dive into 
the sea’; said of the sun and stars). According 
to the opinion of several scholars Endymion was 
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orig. worshiped as a solar deity and his name 
is a personification of the Setting Sun Sinking 
into the Sea. See adytum and cp. Anadyomene. 
endysis, n., the act of developing a new coat of 
hair, etc. ( biol .) — ModL., fr. Gk. ‘a 

putting on’, fr. £v8uelv, ‘to enter into; to put 
on’, fr. bv (see 2nd en-) and Sue&v, ‘to enter; 
to put on’ (lit. ‘to enter into’). See adytum and 
cp. ecdysis, epeftdyma. Cp. also prec. word, 
-ene, suff. used to form names of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons ( chem .) — Gk. -ttjvt), fem. patro- 
nymic suff. 

Eneas, masc. PN. — L. Aeneas , fr. Gk. Atveiac;, 
lit. ‘praiseworthy’, fr. olXvoq, ‘tale, story, saying; 
praise’. See enigma. 

enema, n., injection of a fluid into the rectum 
( med .) — Late L., fr. Gk. £ve(xa, ‘injection, 
clyster*, fr. £vi£vai, ‘to throw in, send in’, fr. h 
(see 2nd en-) and tevai, ‘to send, throw, 
project’, which stands for *yi-ye-nai and is cogn. 
with L. jacire , ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt 
forth’, and cp. words there referred to. 
enemy, n. — OF. enemi (F. ennemi ), fr. L. ini- 
micus , ‘hostile, unfriendly; an enemy’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and amicus , ‘friend’. Cp. It. nemico , Prov- 
en$. enemicy Catal. enamic, Sp. enemigo , Port. 
inimigOy which all derive fj. L. inimicus, and 
see amicable. Cp. also enmity, inimical, 
energetic, adj. — Gk. £vepyY)Twc6s, ‘able to act 
upon’, fr. £vepyeTv, ‘to work, be strenuous, act 
upon’, fr. b>epyi]<z, later form of £vspy6<;, ‘at 
work, active’. See energy and -ic. 

Derivatives: energetics, n. pi., energetic-al-ly , 
adv., energet-ic-isty n., energet-ist-ic, adj. 
energumen, n., a demoniac; a fanatic. — Late L. 
energumenos, ‘one possessed of the devil’, fr. 
Gk. £vepyo6pLevo<;» pass. pres. part, of Svepysiv, 
‘to act upon’. See energy. For the suff. see alum- 
nus and cp. words there referred to. 
energy, n. — Late L. energia , fr. Gk. kvlpyzvx, 
‘energy, efficiency’, which was formed by Aris- 
totle fr. £vepyr)<;, later form of £vepy6s, ‘at 
work, active’, fr. £v (see 2 nd en-) and gpyov, 
‘work’. See ergon and cp. allergy, anergy. 
Derivatives: energ-ic, adj. (rare), energ-ize , tr. 
and intr. v., energ-iz-er, n. 
enervate, tr. v. — L. enervatus , pp. of enervare, 
‘to enervate, weaken’, fr. e- and nervus, ‘nerve, 
sinew’. See nerve and verbal suff. -ate. 
enervate, adj. — L. enervdtus, pp. of enervare. See 
enervate, v. 

enervation, n. — L. enervatio, gen. -onis, fr. ener- 
vdtus, pp. of enervare . See enervate, v., and -ion. 
enface, tr. v., to write (print, etc.) on the face (of 
a document). — Formed fr. 1st en- and face, 
enfeeble, tr. v. — OF. enfeblir, fr. ist en- and 
feble, ‘feeble*. See feeble, 
enfeoff, tr. v., to invest with a fief. — AF. enfe- 
offer, corresponding to OF. enfeffer , enfieffer. 
See ist en- and feoff, fief. 

Derivative: enfeoff-ment, n. 

Enfield rifle. — So called from the factory in En- 
field in Middlesex, England, where it was first 
manufactured. 

enfilade, n., gunfire sweeping from flank to flank. 
— F., fr. enfiler, ‘to thread (a needle); to en- 
filade’, fr. ist en- and fil , ‘thread’. See file, 
‘collection of papers’, and -ade and cp. filament, 
profile. 

Derivative : enfilade , tr. v. 
enfold, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and fold, 
enforce, tr. v. — OF. enforcier , enforcer (F. en- 
forcir)y ‘to strengthen’, fr. VL. *infortiare , ‘to 
make strong’, fr. in- ‘in’, and fortiSy 'strong*. 
See force. Derivatives: enforce-able , adj., 
enforc-ed-ly, adv. , enforcement (q. v.), enforc-er, n. 
enforcement, n. — OF., fr. enforcer. See prec. 
word and -ment. 

enfranchise, tr. v., to admit to citizenship. — OF. 
enfranchiss -, pres. part, stem of enfranchir, fr. 
ist en- and franchir, ‘to set free*, fr. franc, fem. 
franche , ‘free’. See franchise. 

Derivatives : enfranchis-er , n., enfranchise-ment, 
n. 

engage, tr. and intr. v. — F. engager , fr. 1st en- 
and gage, ‘pledge’. See gage. 

Derivatives: engag-ed, adj., engage-ment , n., 
engag-er, n., engag-ing , adj., engag-ing-ly, adv. 



engender, tr. v. — F. engendrer, fr. L. ingenerare , 
to implant, produce, engender’, fr. /«-, ‘in’, and 
generare , ‘to produce, engender’. See ingener- 
ate, v. 

Derivatives: engender-er , n., engender-ment, n. 
engine, n. — OF. engin, ‘skill; invention; ma- 
chine, engine’, fr. L. ingenium, ‘nature, natural 
disposition, talent, ability’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and the 
stem of gignere (perf. genui ), ‘to beget*. See 
genus and cp. genius, ingenious. 

Derivatives: engineer (q.v.), engin-ery, n. 
engine, tr. v. — Partly fr. OF. enginier, ‘to con- 
_ trive, invent’, fr. ML. ingenidre , fr. L. ingenium , 
partly directly fr. engine, n. 
engineer, n. — Formed fr. engine with suff. -eer. 
Derivatives: engineer, tr. and intr. v., engineer- 
ing, n. 

England, n. — OE. Engla land , lit. ‘land of the 
Angles’; see next word and land: For the con- 
traction of OE. Engla land into England see 
haplology. 

Derivative: England-er, n. 

English, adj. and n. — OE. Englisc, Aenglisc , 
‘English’, fr. Engle , Angle , name of a Teutonic 
tribe that settled in Britain, prop, ‘the people 
coming from AnguV. See Angle and adj. suff. -ish. 
Derivatives: English, tr. v., English-ry , n. 
engorge, tr. v. — F. engorger , ‘to obstruct, block ; 
to congest’ (med.) See ist en- and gorge. 
Derivative: engorge-ment, n. 
engrail, tr. v., i) to indent (her.)\ 2 ) to adorn. — 
ME. engrailen , fr. OF. engresler (F. engreler ), 
fr. ist en- and gresle (F. grile), ‘hail’, fr. greler, 
'to hail’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: engrail-ed, adj., engrail-ment , n. 
engrain, tr. v., 1 ) to ingrain; 2 ) to grain in imi- 
tation of wood. — ME. engreynen , lit. ‘to dye 
in grain*, fr. OF. (= F.) en graine, ‘in grain’, 
fr. en, ‘in’ (see ist en-), and graine , ‘seed of plants ; 
cochineal; scarlet grain’, fr. L. grana , pi. of gra- 
num , ‘grain, seed’, which was mistaken for a fem. 
singular. The French language differentiates 
between grain (fr. L. grdnum), ‘grain, berry’ 
and graine (fr. L, grana), ‘seed of plants’. 
Cp. also It. and Sp. grano, ‘grain’, granay ‘seed 
of plants; cochineal; scarlet grain’, and see 
grain. Cp. also ingrain, which is a var. of en- 
grain. 

engrave, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and grave, 
‘to carve’. 

Derivatives: engrav-ed , adj., engrave-ment , n., 
engrav-er , n., engrav-ing, n. 
engross, tr. v., to write in large letters. — AF. en- 
grosser, fr. F. en grosse , ‘in large letter’, fr. en, 
‘in’ (see ist en-), and grosse, ‘large writing*, 
prop, fem of gros, ‘big, bulky, thick’, fr. Late 
L. grossus. See gross. 

Derivatives: engross-ed, adj. engross-ment , n. 
engross, tr. v., to monopolize, absorb. — The 
orig. meaning was ‘to buy up the whole of a 
commodity* ; fr. F. ache ter engros , ‘to buy whole- 
sale’, fr. en gros , ‘in a bulk; wholesale’, fr. en, 
‘in’ (see ist en-), and gros, ‘big, bulky, thick’, fr. 
Late L. grossus. See gross and cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: engross-ed, adj., engross-ed-ly, adv., 
engross-ing , adj., engross-ing-ly, adv., engross- 
ing-ness, n„ engross-ment , n. 
engulf, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and gulf. 

Derivative : engulf-ment, n. 
engyscope, n., a kind of microscope (optics). — 
Compounded of Gk. £yp)<;, ‘near’, and -ox67rtov, 
fr. oxottciv, ‘to look at, examine’. The first ele- 
ment is prob. formed fr. (see 2 nd en-) and 
*yua, ‘hand’, and lit. means 'that which is at 
hand’. Cp. £yyih), ‘surety, security, bail’, prop, 
‘pledge put into one’s hand’, which is prob. 
also formed fr. Iv and *y\Sa. Gk. *yua is cogn. 
with Avestic gava, ‘both hands’. Both these 
words derive fr. I.-E. base *geu-, ‘to bend, curve, 
arch’; see cove and cp. words there referred to. 
For the sense development of Gk. £yyu<;, ‘near’, 
lit. ‘at hand’, cp. L. comminus, ‘close at hand’, 
which is formed fr. OL. com (= L. cum), ‘with’, 
and manus, ‘hand’; cp. also E. at hand, G. vor - 
handen , ‘existing’, lit. ‘before the hands’, and 
Heb. ‘ al yad, ‘next to, near’, lit. ‘on, or by, the 
hand’. For the second element in engyscope see 
-scope. Cp. telengy scope. 



enhance, tr. v., to raise, increase. — ME. en- 
hauncen , fr. AF. enhauncer. Drob. a eorrimtinn 
of OF. enhaucer, fr. VL. *inaltiare , ‘to raise’, 
fr. in-, ‘in, upon’, and *altidre , ‘to raise’, fr. L. 
altus, ‘high’. See rst en- and alt and cp. hance, 
hawser. 

Derivatives: enhanc-ed, adj., enhance-ment, n., 
enhanc-er , n. 

enharmonic, n., pertaining to tones derived from 
different degrees, but practically of the same 
pitch (mus.) — Late L. enkarmonicus, fr. Gk. 
£vapp,ovix6<;, ivap(xovi6<;, ‘musical, harmonious, 
enharmonic’, fr. £v (see 2nd en-) and <&pp.ov[a, 
‘harmony’. See harmony. 

Derivatives: enharmonic, n., enharmonic-al-ly, 
adv, 

Enid, fem. PN. — W., lit. ‘soul’ or ‘purity’, 
enigma, n., a riddle, puzzle. — L. aenigma, fr. 
Gk. amvixa, gen. atvlypurro;, ‘dark saying, 
riddle’, fr. alvfcooea&ai, ‘to speak darkly, speak 
in riddles’, fr. alvoq, ‘tale, story, saying; praise; 
proverb; riddle’, which is of unknown origin. 
Cp. Eneas. 

Derivatives : enigmatical) (q.v.), enigmat-ist, n., 
enigmat-ize , tr. v. 

enigmatic, enigmatical, adj., 1 ) pertaining to an 
enigma; 2 ) puzzling. — Late L. aenigmaticus 
(whence also F. enigmatique ), fr. aenigma , gen. 
aenigmatis , fr. Gk. oriviyjxa. See prec. word and 
-ic, resp. also -al. 

enigmatographer, n., a maker of enigmas. — See 
next word and agential suff. -er. 
enigmatography, n„ the art of making enig- 
mas. — Compounded of Gk. atviypia, gen. 
aIvtyp.aTO(;, ‘riddle*, and -ypa<pta, fr. ypa<peiv, ‘to 
write’. See enigma and -graphy. 
enisle, tr. v., 1 ) to place on an island; 2 ) to make 
an island of. — Formed fr. ist en- and isle, 
enjambment, n., the running over of a sentence 
into the next verse. — F. enjambement , fr. en- 
jamber, ‘to skip over’, fr. ist en- and jambe, ‘leg’. 
See jamb and -ment. 

enjoin, tr. v., 1 ) to command; 2 ) to prohibit. — 
ME. enjoignen, fr. F. enjoign-, stem of enjoindre , 
‘to enjoin, charge, direct’, fr. L. injungere, ‘to 
join, attach; to charge, impose upon’, fr. in-, 
‘in’ and jungere , ‘to join’. See join and cp. in- 
junction. 

Derivatives: enjoin-er, n., enjoin-ment, n. 
enjoy, tr. v. — ME. enjoyen , fr. OF. enjolr, ‘to 
enjoy’, fr. ist en- and jolr (F Jouir), fr. VL. *gau- 
dlre, formed (with change of conjugation) fr. L. 
gaudere, ‘to rejoice, be glad’. Cp. OProven^. 
jauzir (fr. VL. *gaudtre). It. godere (fr. L. gau- 
dere), ‘to rejoice’, and see joy. 

Derivatives: enjoy-able, adj., enjoy-able-ness, n., 
enjoy-abl-y, adv., enjoy-er , n., enjoy-ment, n. 
enlace, tr. v. — F. enlacer, fr. L. inlaquedre , il- 
laquedre , ‘to ensnare, entangle’, fr. in-, ‘in’ and 
L. laqueus, ‘noose, snare*. See lace. 
Derivative: enlace-ment, n. 
enlarge, v. — ME. enlargen , fr. OF. enlargier , en- 
larger, fr. ist en- and large, ‘broad, wide*. See 
large. 

Derivatives: enlarg-ed, adj., enlarg-ed-ly, adv., 
enlarg-ed-ness , n., enlarge-ment,'n., enlarg-er, n., 
enlarg-ing-ly, adv. 

enlighten, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and lighten. 
Derivatives: enlighten-ed, adj., enlighten-ed-ly , 
adv., enlighten-ed-ness , n., enlighten-ing, adj., 
enlighten-ing-ly , adv., enlighten-ment, n. 
enlist, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and 
list, ‘roll, catalogue’. 

Derivatives: enlist-er , n., enlist -ment, n. 
enliven, tr. v. — Formed fr. 1 st en-, life (cp. the 
plural lives) and verbal suff. -en. 

Derivatives: enliven-er, n., enliven-ing , adj., en- 
liven-ing-ly, adv. 

en masse, in a mass, by the bulk, as a whole. — 
F„ fr. en, ‘in’, and masse, ‘mass’. See ist en- 
and mass, ‘quantity, size’, 
enmesh, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and mesh (q.v.) 
Derivative: enmesh-ment , n. 
enmity, n. — ME. enemyte, fr. OF. enemistie, fr. 
VL. *inimicitdtem, acc. of *inimicitas, cor- 
responding to L. inimicitia , ‘enmity, hostility’, 
fr. inimicus, ‘enemy’. See enemy and -ity and 
cp. amity. 
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ennea-, combining form meaning ‘nine*. — Fr. 
Gk. £vv£oc, ‘nine’, which stands for *evv£Foc, 
*cvfa-, and is cogn. with OI. nava, L. novem , 
Goth. niun, OE. rtigon, ‘nine’. See nine and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also ennead. 
ennea contahedron, n., a polyhedron with ninety 
faces. — Compounded of Gk. *£weaxovToc„ 
‘ninety’, and g$pa, ‘side, face’. * , Ewscixovra is 
erroneously formed fr. twice, ‘nine’ ; the correct 
form is evevrjxovTa. See ennea- and -hedron. 
For the suff. -xovra (in *£wecbcovra, £vevt)- 
xovra) see penteconta-. 

ennead, n., a group of nine things. — From Gk. 
iwecfc;, gen. £we<£So<;, ‘a group of nine’, fr. £wsa. 
See ennea- and -ad. 

Derivative: ennead-ic , adj. 
ennoble, tr. v. — F. ennoblir. See ist en- and noble. 
Derivatives: ennoble-ment, n., ennobl-er, n., en- 
nobl-ing, adj., ennobl-ing-ly, adv. 
ennui, n., weariness, boredom. — F., fr. OF. 
enui, back formation fr. enuier (F. ermuyer ). See 
annoy, v. and n. 

Enoch, masc. PN.; i) the eldest son of Cain; 
2) the father of Methuselah {Bible). — Late L. 
Enoch , fr. Gk. ’Evc£>x, fr. Heb. Hdndkh, lit. ‘de- 
dicated, consecrated’, fr. fyanakh, ‘he dedicated, 
consecrated’, whence also hanukkd h , ‘dedicat- 
ion’, consecration’. See Hanukkah. 
enorm, adj., i) abnormal ( obsol .) ; 2) enormous; 
outrageous {archaic). — F. enorme , fr. L. endr- 
mts , ‘irregular, unusual, enormous, immense*, fr. 
e norma, ‘out of rule’, fr. e, ‘out of’ (see e-), and 
norma , abl. of norma , ‘rule, pattern’. See norm, 
enormity, n. — F. enormite , fr. L. endrmitdtem , 
acc. of enormitas , ‘hugeness, vastness’, fr. enor- 
mis. See prec. word and -ity. 
enormous, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
enormis . See enorm. 

Derivatives : enormous-ly , adv., enormous-ness, n. 
Enos, masc. PN.; in the Bible, son of Seth. — 
Gk.’Evco?, fr. Heb. £ndsh, lit. ‘man’, rel. to Heb. 
rtdshfm , ‘women’, Ish (for insh), ‘man’, Arab. 
ins (coll.), ‘men, people’, and prob. also to 
Arab, anisa, ‘he joined, was friendly’, Akkad. 
eneshu, to unite, join (intr.) 
enough, adj. — ME. inogh, enogh , enouh , fr. OE. 
gendh , rel. to OS. ginog, ON. gnogr, Swed. nog, 
Dan. nok, OFris. enoch, Du. genoeg, OHG. ginu- 
og{i), MHG. genuoc , G. genug , Goth, ganohs , 
‘enough’, OE. geneah , OHG. ginah, Goth.ganah, 
‘it suffices’, fr. I.-E. base *enek -, *nek-, ‘to 

reach, attain, carry’, whence also OI. aindti, 
Avestic ashnaoiti, ‘reaches, arrives at’, OI. na- 
sati, Avestic nasaiti, ‘reaches’, OI. atpsah, 
‘portion, part’, Avestic qsa ‘party’, Hitt, nakish, 
‘heavy’, nikzi, ‘rises’, ninikzi , ‘lifts, raises’, Gk. 
£v-eyxeTv, ‘to bear, carry’, 8 i7)vex 7)<;, Att. Stavs- 
xifc, ‘continuous, unbroken’ (which are prob. a 
contraction of *8wx-7)vex-fy; and lit. mean ‘capa- 
ble of being carried through’, fr. ‘through’, 
and ^vcyxeiv, ‘to carry’), 8yxo<;, ‘bulk, size, mass, 
body’, L. nancisci (for na-n-c-isd), perf. nactus 
sum , ‘to reach, obtain*, OSlav. nesQ, nesti , Lith. 
neSu, niSti, Lett, nesu, nest , ‘to bear, ' carry’, 
Lith. naStd, ‘burden’, and perh. also Toch. A 
ents-, B ehk-, ‘to seize, take’. Cp. onco-, ‘bulk, 
size’. 

Derivatives : enough , n. and adv. 
enounce, tr, v., 1) to state publicly; 2) to utter. — 
F. inoncer, fr. L. enuntiare , ‘to divulge, disclose, 
report, say, declare’, fr. e- and nuntidre, ‘to an- 
nounce, declare’, fr. nuntius, ‘messenger’. See 
nuncio and cp. enunciate. Cp. also announce 
and words there referred to. 

Derivative: enounce-ment , n. 
enow, adj. n. and adv., enough. — ME. inowe; 
an archaic var. of enough, 
en passant, by the way. — F.\ lit. ‘in passing’, fr. 
en, ‘in’ and passant , pres. part, of passer, ‘to 
pass’. See ist en-, pass and -ant 
enquire, enquiry. — See Inquire, inquiry, 
enrage, tr. and intr. v. — OF. (= F.) enrager, 
formed fr. ist eii- and rage, ‘rage, fury’. See 
rage. 

Derivatives: enrag-ed, adj., enrag-ed-ly, adv., 
enrag-ed-ness, n. 

enrapt, adj., enraptured. — Formed fr. ist en- 
and rapt; introduced by Shakespeare. 



enrapture, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and rapture. 
Derivative: enraptur-er, n. 
enravish, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and ravish, 
enregister, tr. v, — F. enregistrer , ‘to enter into a 
register’, fr. ist en- and registre. See register. 
Derivatives: enregistr-ation, n., enregistr-y, n. 
enrich, tr. v. — F. enrichir , formed fr. ist en- 
and riche, ‘rich’. See rich. 

Derivatives: enrich-er , n., enrich-ing, adj., en- 
rich-ing-ly, adv,, enrich-ment , n. 
enroll, enrol, tr. v. — ME. enrollen, fr. OF. en- 
roller (F, enrdler), ‘to enter into a roll, enroll’, 
which is formed fr.* 1st en- and OF. rolle (F. 
rdle). See roll, v. and n., and cp. role. 
Derivatives: enroll-ed, adj., enroll-er , n., en- 
rollment (q.v.) 

enrollment, enrolment, n. — F. enrolment, fr. 
enrdler, to enroll’. See enrol and -ment. 
en route, on the way. — F., fr. en, ‘in, on’, and 
route, ‘road, way, route’. See ist en- and route, 
ens, n., being; entity {philos.) — Late L. ens (gen. 
ends), back formation fr. est, ‘is’. See esse and 
cp. entity and the third word in dolce far niente. 
ensample, n., an example {archaic.) — ME. en- 
sample, fr. OF. ensample, a var. of essample, 
fr. orig. example, exemple. See example and 
cp. sample. 

ensanguine, tr. v., to stain with blood. — Formed 
fr. 1st en- and L. sanguis, gen. sanguinis , ‘blood’. 
See sanguine. 

ensconce, tr. v., to conceal. — The original mean- 
ing was ‘to cover with a fort'. See ist en- and 
sconce. 

ensemble, n., the whole. — F., ‘together’, fr. L. 
insimul, ‘at the same time’, which is formed fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and simul, ‘at the same time, together’. 
See simultaneous and cp. assemble, 
enshrine, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and shrine, 
ensiform, adj., sword-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. ensis, ‘sword’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. 
The first element stands for *^fsis and is cogn. 
with OI. asih, ‘sword, butcher’s knife’. For the 
second element see form, n. 
ensign, n., 1) a flag; 2) in the United States Navy, 
a commissioned officer of the lowest rank. — 
OF. (= F.) enseigne, fr. L. insignia, pi. of in- 
signe , ‘mark, sign, badge of office’, prop. neut. 
of insignis, ‘remarkable, noted, distinguished*, 
but mistaken in Vulgar Latin for a fern. sing, 
noun. L. insignis is formed fr. in- ‘in’, and sig- 
num, 'mark, sign’ ; see sign and cp. insignia. Cp. 
also It. insegna, O Proven^ ensenha and OSp. 
enseha, which all derive fr. L. insignia. 
Derivative: ensign-cy, n. 

ensign, tr. v., to distinguish. — OF. ensignier , en- 
seignier, ‘to point out, indicate, teach’ (whence 
F. enseigner, ‘to teach’), fr. VL. *insigndre, 
corresponding to L. insignire, ‘to 'mark, dis- 
tinguish’, fr. in-, ‘in’ and signum, ‘mark, sign’. 
See sign, n., and cp. prec. word, 
ensilage, n., the preservation of food in a silo. — 
F. See next word and -age and cp. silage* 
Derivative: ensilage, v. 

ensile, tr. v., to preserve (food) in a silo. — F. en- 
siier, fr. ist en- and silo, fr. L. sir us. See silo, 
enslave, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- .and slave. 

Derivatives: enslave-ment, n., enslav-er, n. 
ensnare, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and snare* 
Derivatives: ensnare-ment, n., ensnar-er , n., 
ensnar-ing-ly, adv. 

enstatite, n., a magnesium silicate (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 
‘adversary’; so called in allusion to its refract- 
ory nature. Gk. £vordtT7)s derives from the stem 
of £v£oT7)p,i, ‘I stand in; I oppose’, fr. tv (see 
2nd en-) and torqpi, ‘I cause to stand; I stand*, 
fr. I.-E. base *sta-, ‘to stand’, whence also L. 
stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. histo-. 
ensue, tr. and intr. v. — OF. enseu, pp. of en- 
suivre, ‘to follow, ensue*, fr. VL. *tnsequere , cor- 
responding to L. insequi, ‘to follow, strive after’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and sequi, ‘to follow'. See sequel and 
cp\ sue, suit, suite. 

Derivatives: ensu-ing, adj., ensu-ing-ly, adv. 
ensure, tr. v. — AF. enseurer , formed fr. ist 
en- and OF. seur (whence F. sur), ‘sure*. See 
sure and cp. insure. 

Derivative: ensur-er, n. 



-ent, adj. and subst. suff. denoting an agent or 
an instrument. — OF. and F. -ent, fr. L. - en - 
tem, acc. of -ens, pres. part. suff. of verbs per- 
taining to the II and III conjugation. See -ant 
and cp. -ence, -ency. 

entablature, n., a horizontal structure composed 
of cornice, frieze and architrave and supported 
by columns (archit.) — MF., fr. It. intavolatura , 
fr. intavolare, fr. in- (fr. L. in) and tavola (fr. L. 
tabula , ‘board, plank, table’). See in-, ‘in’, table 
and -ure. 

Derivative: entablatur-ed , adj. 
entablement, n., platform on which a statue 
stands. — F., fr. VL. intabulamentum , fr. in-, 
‘in’, and L. tabuldmentum , ‘boarding, flooring’, 
fr. tabula, ‘table’. See table and -ment. 
entail, tr. v., 1) to bestow as a heritage; 2) to in- 
volve. — Formed fr. ist en- and AF. tail, ‘limit- 
ation, limit of ownership’, fr. OF. taillier (F. 
taitter), ‘to cut’. See tail, tailor. 

Derivatives : entail, n.; entail-er, n., entail-ment, n. 
entangle, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and tangle 
(q.v.) 

Derivatives : entangl-ed, adj., entangl-ed-ly, adv., 
entangl-ed-ness , n., entangl-er , n., entangl-ing , 
adj., entangl-ing-ly , adv. 

entasia, n., tonic spasm (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. evraoit;, ‘a stretching, straining*. See 
next word and -ia. 

entasis, n., convexity in the shaft of a column 
(archit.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ^vraai?, ‘a stretch- 
ing’, fr. £vre(veLv, ‘to stretch or strain tight’, 
fr. £v (see 2nd en-) and reive tv, ‘to stretch, 
strain’. See tasimeter and cp. ectasis and words 
there referred to. 

entelecfay, n., actuality as opposed to potentiality 
(philos.) — L. entelechia , fr. Gk. £vTeX£xeia, 
‘full reality’, coined by Aristotle fr. fevreXifc, 
‘complete’, and fyetv, ’to have’. The first 
element is formed fr. tv (see 2nd en-) and 
x£Xo?, ‘end, perfection’; see tele-. For the ety- 
mology of see hectic, 
entellus, n., name of the long-tailed monkey of 
the East-Indies. — Named after Entellus, a 
Sicilian hero, a pugilist, mentioned in the Ae- 
neid (V, 387 foil.). The name is prob. related to 
Entella, a town in Sicily (now called Rocca 
d’Entella). 

entelodont, n., any animal that pertained to the 
extinct genus Elotherium. — Compounded of 
Gk. £vt€Xt)<;, ‘complete, fullgrown’, and oScov, 
gen. 686vto<;, ‘tooth’. See entelechy and -odont. 
entente, n., an understanding. — F., ‘understand- 
ing, agreement, skill, judgment’, prop. fern. pp. 
of entendre, ‘to hear, understand, intend, mean’, 
used as a noun. F. entendre orig. meant ‘to 
direct one’s attention’. It derives fr. L. intendere, 
‘to stretch out, extend; to direct’. See intend, 
enter, tr. and intr. v. — ME. entren, fr. OF. (= F.) 
entrer, fr. L. intrdre, ‘to enter’ (whence also Rum. 
intra, It. entrare, OProven?. entrar, intrar , Catal., 
Sp,, Port, entrar), formed fr. intra , ‘within’ ; see 
Intra- and cp. enter-, entre-, entrance, entrant, 
entree, entry. For sense development cp. OE. 
innian, ‘to enter’, fr. inne, ‘therein’. — There is 
no connection between L. intrdre and trans, 
‘across, over’. 

enter-, combining form in words of French ori- 
gin, corresponding to F. entre-, fr. L. inter, 
‘among, between*. — See inter, prep., and cp. 
entre-. 

enter-, form of entero- before a vowel, 
enteric, adj., pertaining to the intestines. — Gk. 
£vrepix6?, ‘intestinal’, first used by Aristotle; 
formed fr. gvrepa (pi.), ‘intestines’, fr. I.-E. 
*enter-, compar. of *en ‘in’, whence also L. 
inter, ‘among, between’. See Inter, prep., and 
-ic and cp. entero- and the second element in 
archenteron, Coelenterata, dysentery, exenterate, 
lientery, mesentery, parcnteric. 
enteritis, n., inflammation of the intestines (med.) 
— Medical L., coined by the French pathol- 
ogist Frangois-Boissier de la Croix de Sauvages 
(1706-67) about 1750 fr. Gk. gvxEpa, ‘intestines’. 
See prec. word and -itis and cp. peritonitis. 
entero-, before a vowel sometimes enter-, com- 
bining form denoting the intestines. — *Gk. 
£vrepo-, £vrep, fr. £vrepa, ‘intestines’. See en- 
teric. 




ENTEROTOMY 



enterotomy, n., incision of the intestines. — Com- 
pounded of entero- and Gk. -roptia, ‘a Gutting 
of’, fr. ropey), ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
enterprise, n. — OF. (= F.) entreprise , ‘an under- 
taking’, prop. fem. pp. of entreprendre, ‘to 
undertake’, used as a noun, fr. VL. *inter- 
prendere , fr. inter- and L. prehendere, prendere, 
‘to take, seize’. See prehensile and cp. entre- 
preneur. 

Derivatives: enterpris-er, n., enterpris-ing , adj,, 
enterpris-ing-ly, adv. 

entertain, tr. and intr. v. — F. entretenir, fr. entre - 
(see entre-, enter-) and tenir , ‘to hold’, fr. L. 
tenere. Cp. OProven?. entretenir , Sp. entretener. 
It. intrattenere , ‘to entertain*, and see tenable. 
Derivatives: entertain-ed, adj., entertain-ing, 
adj., entertain-ing-ly , adv., entertain-ing-ness, n., 
enter tain-ment, n. 

enthetic, adj., introduced from without (said of 
diseases). — Gk. £v&ertx6s, ‘fit for implanting’, 
fr. gv&eros, ‘that which can be introduced or 
implanted’, verbal adj. of £vTi&£vai, ‘to put in, 
introduce, implant’, which is formed fr. sv (see 
2nd en-) and Ti-Oivai, ‘to put, place’. See theme 
and -ic and cp. epenthetic, hypothetic, paren- 
thetic, prosthetic, synthetic, 
enthrall, enthral, tr. v., to enslave. — Lit. ‘to hold 
in bondage’, fr. ist en- and thrall. 

Derivatives: enthrall-er , n., enthrall-ing , adj., 
enthrall-ing-ly, adv., enthral(l)-ment, n. 
enthrone, tr. y. — Formed fr. ist en- and throne. 
Derivatives: enthrone-ment, n., enthron-ize , tr. 
v., en thron- iz-ation, n. 

enthuse, tr. v., to make enthusiastic; intr. v., to 
become enthusiastic Icolloq.) — Back formation 
fr. enthusiasm. 

enthusiasm, n., i) inspiration; 2) zeal, fervor. — 
Gk. iv$ou<naa(jL6s, ‘divine inspiration’, fr. £v- 
‘to be divinely inspired’, fr. ev-fteo<;, 
‘divinely inspired’, fr. ev (see 2nd en-) and -&e6i;, 
‘god’. See theo-. 

enthusiast, n. — Gk. fcv^uoiaorfy;, ‘a person in- 
spired’, fr. £v&ouaid^Eiv, ‘to be divinely inspired’. 
See prec. word. 

enthusiastic, adj, — Gk. £v&oooiaaTix6c, ‘in- 
spired’, fr. ev&o uoiaoT7)?, ‘a person inspired’. See 
prec. word and -ic. 

Derivatives: enthusiastic-al, adj., enthusiastic- 
al-ly , adv. 

enthymeme, n., a syllogism in which one premise 
is omitted (logic). — L. enthymema, fr. Gk. 
sv&6fr/](xa, ‘thought, argument’, lit. ‘a keeping in 
mind’, fr. ^v^UjjieTcr&ai., ‘to keep in mind, consid- 
er, reflect’, which is formed fr. (see 2nd en-) 
and $u(x6s, ‘spirit, mind, soul’. See thyme, thio-. 
enthymematic, enthymematical, adj,, pertaining 
to an enthymeme. — Gk. £v$0p)[jiaTt,x6$, fr. 

gen. £v^u[i.7][jLaTo?. See prec. word 

and -ic. 

entice, tr. v. — ME. entisen , fr. OF. enticier , ‘to 
stir up (fire); to excite, incite’, fr. VL Mntitiare, 
‘to stir up (fire)’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. titio, gen. 
-dnis, ‘a burning brand, a firebrand’. L. titio 
is of uncertain origin. Cp. F. tison, ‘a firebrand’ 
(fr. L. titionem, acc. of titio), and at riser, ‘to stir 
up a fire, provoke’ (fr. VL. * ad-tit iare). 
Derivatives: enticement (q.v,), entic-er , n., en- 
tic-ing , adj., entic-ing-ly , adv., entic-ing-ness, n. 
enticement, n. — OF. enticement , fr. enticier. See 
prec. word and -ment. 

entire, adj. — ME. enter, fr. OF. (= F.) entier , 
fr. L. integrum, acc. of integer , ‘whole, un- 
diminished, entire’, lit. ‘untouched’; see in- 
teger. The OF. form entier (beside the regular 
form entir) is due to the substitution of the 
suff. -ier for the ending of this word, which was 
mistaken for a suff. 

Derivatives: entire-ly , adv., entire-ness, n M en- 
tirety (q.v.) 

entirety, n. - — AF. entiertie , corresponding to OF. 
entierete , fr. L. integritdtem, acc. of integritas, 
‘completeness, soundness, integrity’. See in- 
tegrity and cp. prec. word, 
entitle, tr. v. — AF. entitler , corresponding to 
OF. entiteler , entituler (F, intituler ), fr. 1st en- 
and L. titulus, ‘title’. See title and cp. intitule, 
which is a doublet of entitle. 
entity, n. (philos.), 1) being, existence, 2) the real 



thing. — ML. entitas (whence also F. entite), fr. 
Late L. ens, gen. entis, ‘a thing’, prop, back 
formation fr. L. esse, ‘to be*, and serving as 
pres. part, of this verb. The formation of a pres, 
part, of L. esse was esp. necessary to render the 
Greek philosophical term 6 v, ‘that which is’ 
(ov is neut. of <x>v, pres. part, of elvai, ‘to be’). 
See esse and cp. essence. Cp. also ens and the 
third word in dolce far niente. 
ento-, combining form meaning ‘within, inside, 
inner’. — Gk. £vto-, fr. evtq<;> ‘within, inside’, 
cogn. with L. intus , ‘within’, fr. I.-E. *en-tos , 
fr. *en, ‘in’ and adverbial suff. - tos , denoting 
the origin. For the first element see 2nd en-. 
For the second element cp. OI. Utah, ‘from 
here’, L. cael-itus, divin-itus, ‘from heaven’, 
entomb, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and tomb. 

Derivative: entomb-ment, n. 
entomic, adj., pertaining to insects. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. &vTO(xa, ‘insects’. See en- 
tomo-. 

entomo-, combining form meaning ‘insect, in- 
secti-’, Gk. £vxopt,o-, fr. £vto[aos, ‘cut up, cut in 
pieces’, used in pi. neut. (= gvrojia, scil. £tpot) 
in the sense of ‘insects’, lit. ‘animals cut in’); 
so called by Aristotle, Historia animalium, 
487* 33 because their body is divided into seg- 
ments; £vxo|io<; derives from ^vt^vsiv, to 
cut in’, which is formed fr. £v (see 2nd en-) and 
TEjj.vEiv, ‘to cut’; see tome. Cp. L. i nsecta, ‘in- 
sects’ (fr. insecure, ‘to cut into’), which is a loan 
translation of Gk. &m>{xoc (see insect). 
entomology, n., the study of insects. — F. ento - 
mologie, which is compounded of entomo- and 
Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yos, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

entomophagous, adj., feeding on insects. — Com- 
pounded of entomo- and Gk. -<pdyo?, ‘eater of’. 
See -phagous. 

entomophilous, adj., fertilized by insects. — Com- 
pounded of entomo- and Gk. tpCXog, ‘loved, be- 
loved’. See -philous. 

Entomostraca, n. pi., a subclass of crustaceans 
( zool .) — Compounded of entomo- and Gk. 
6orpaxov, ‘oyster shell’. See entomo- and os- 
tracon. 

ento mo tomy, n., dissection of insects. — Com- 
pounded of entomo- and Gk. -rojxta, ‘a cutting 
of’, fr. ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 

Derivative : entomotom-ist, n. 
entophyte, n., a vegetable parasite living within 
the body of an animal or another plant (bot.) 

— Compounded of ento- and Gk. <pot6v, ‘plant’. 
See -phyte. 

Derivative: entophyt-ic, adj. 
entotic, adj., pertaining to the interior of the ear. 

— Compounded of Gk. £vt6c;, ‘within’, and 
cimxGg, ‘pertaining to the ear’. See ento- and otic. 

entourage, n., 1) surroundings; 2) circle of fol- 
lowers. — F., fr. entourer, ‘to surround’, fr. ist 
en- and tour, ‘turn, circuit’. See tour and -age 
and cp. toumure, detour, 
entozoa, n. pi., internal parasites, esp. intestinal 
worms. — ModL., compounded of ento- and 
£toa, pi. of £gSqv, ‘animal*. See zoo-k 
Derivatives: entozo-al, adj., entozo-an, adj. and 
n., entozo-ic , adj. 

entr’acte, n., interval between two acts; inter- 
lude. — F., formed fr. entre, ‘between’, and 
acte , ‘act’. See entre- and act and cp. interact, 
entrails, n. pi., the internal organs; specif., the 
intestines. — ME. entraille , fr. OF. entraille (in 
F. only in pi.), fr. VL. intrdlia (occurring in the 
Reichenau Glosses, dating from the end pf the 
8th cent.), which is formed— with change of 
suff. — fr. L. inter dnea, neut. pi. of inter aneus, 
‘that which is within’, ‘fr. inter , ‘between, 
among’. See inter, prep., and cp. enteric, enter©-, 
entrain, tr. and intr. v., to put or go aboard a 
train. — Formed fr. 1st en- and the noun train, 
entrain, tr. v., to draw on or along. — F. en- 
trainer , fr. ist en- and trainer, ‘to draw’. See 
train, v. 

en trammel, tr. v., to put into trammels. — 
Formed fr. ist en- and trammel, 
entrance, n., the act of entering. — OF., fr. en- 
trer. See enter and -ance. 
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entrance, tr. v., to put into a trance. — Formed 
fr. ist en- and trance. 

Derivatives: entrance-ment, n., entranc-ing , adj., 
entranc-ing-ly, adv. 

entrant, adj., entering; n., one who enters. — F. 
entrant, pres. part, of entrer, ‘to enter’. See 
enter and -ant. 

entrap, tr. v. — OF. entraper , ‘to catch’. See ist 
en- and trap, ‘mechanical device for catching 
animals’. Derivative: entrapp-er, n. 
entre-, combining form in French loan words, 
corresponding to English enter-. — Fr. F. entre, 
‘between, among’, fr. L. inter , of s.m. See ist 
enter-. 

entreat, tr. and intr. v. — ME. entreten, fr. OF. 
entraiter, ‘to treat’, fr. ist en- and trader, ‘to 
treat’. See treat. 

Derivatives : entreat-ing, adj., entreat-ing-ly, adv. 
entreaty, n. — Formed fr. entreat on analogy of 
treaty. 

entree, entree, n., 1) entrance, right to enter; 

2) a course of meal. — F. entree. See entry, 
entremets, n., side dish, extra dish. — F., fr. entre 
mets, ‘between dishes’. See ist entre- and mess, 
entrench, intrench, tr. v. — Lit. ‘to surround 
with entrenchments’; formed fr. ist en- (resp. 
In-, ‘in’) and trench. 

Derivatives: entrench-er , n., entrench-ment, n. 
entrepot, n., a warehouse. — F.y fr. L. interposi- 
tum, ‘that which is placed between’, neut. pp. of 
interpdnere. See inter- and position and cp. depot, 
entrepreneur, n., one who manages an undertak- 
ing. — F., fr. entreprendre, ‘to undertake’, fr. 
VL. *interprendere. See entreprise. 
entresol, n., a story between the ground floor and 
the first floor. — F., formed fr, ist entre- and 
sol, ‘ground, earth’, fr. L. solum, ‘the lowest 
part of a thing; the floor of a room’, whence 
solea, ‘sole of a sandal, sandal’. See sole, ‘the 
under surface of the foot’, 
entropy, n., measure of the waste thermal energy 
(phys.) — G. Entropie , formed on analogy of G. 
Energie, ‘energy*, fr. 2nd en- and xpoj vr\, ‘a turn- 
ing, turn, change’, first used in 1850 by the 
German physicist Rudolf Julius Emmanuel 
Clausius (1822-88). See trope and -y (represent- 
ing Gk. -£a). 

entrust, intrust, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- (resp. 
in-, ‘in’) and trust. 

entry, n. — F. entree , prop. fem. pp. of entrer, 
‘to enter’, fr. L. intr are. Cp. It. entrata (fem. pp. 
of entrare), OProven?. intrada (fem. pp. of in- 
tr ar), Sp. entrada (fem. pp. of entrar) and see 
enter. Cp. also entree. 

entwine, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and twine, 
entwist, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and twist. 
Entyloma, n., a genus of parasitic fungi (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. 2nd en- and Gk. TuXcojjta, ‘callus’, fr. 
tGXoc, ‘a swelling’. See tyloraa. 
enucleate, tr. v., 1) to remove the kernel from the 
husk; 2) to make clear; 3) (surg.) to remove (a 
tumor, etc.) from its sac. — L. enucledtus, pp. of 
enucleare, ‘to take out the kernel, clear from 
the husk, enucleate’, fr. e- and nucleus, ‘nut, 
kernel’. See nucleus and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: enucleat-ion , n. 
enucleate, adj., having no nucleus. — L. enucle- 
dtus, pp. of enucleare. See enucleate, v. 
enumerate, tr. v. — L. inumeratus, pp. of enu- 
merate, ‘to reckon up, count over, enumerate’, 
fr. e- and numerare, ‘to count, number’, fr. 
numerus, ‘number’. See number and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: enumeration (q.v.), enumerat-ive, 
adj., enumerat-or, n. 

enumeration, n. — F. enumeration, fr. L. enume- 
rationem, acc. of enumerdtio, ‘a counting up’, 
fr. enumeratus, pp. of enumerare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

enunciate, tr. v., 1) to announce; 2) to pronounce. 
— L. enuntiatus , pp. of enuntidre , ‘to divulge, 
disclose, report, say, declare’, fr. e- and nun- 
tidre, ‘to announce, declare*. See enounce, 
enunciation, n. — L. enuntiatid, gen. -dnis, ‘enun- 
ciation, declaration’, fr. enuntiatus, pp. of inun- 
tidre. See prec. word and -Ion and cp. annun- 
ciation, denunciation, pronunciation, 
enuresis, n., incontinence of urine ( med .) — 
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Medical L., fr. Gk. £voupetv, ‘to make waterin’, 
fr. £v (see 2nd en-) and ovpeiv, ‘to make water’. 
See urine. 

envelop, tr. v. — ME. envelupen , fr. OF. enve- 
loper (F. envelopper ), which is prob. formed fr. 
ist en- and a blend of ML. faluppa , ‘straw, ball 
of com’, and L. volvere , ‘to roll’. See volute and 
cp. develop. 

Derivative: envelop-ment,n. 
envelope, n. — F. enveloppe, back formation fr. 

envelopper. See prec. word, 
envenom, tr. v., i) to put poison on or in; 2) to 
embitter. — ME. envenimen , fr. OF. envenimer, 
fr. ist en- and venim , ‘venom’. See venom, 
enviable, adj. — Formed fr. envy with suff. -able. 

Derivatives: enviable- ness, n., enviabl-y, adv. 
envious, adj. — OF. envieus, fr. L. invidiosus , 
‘full of envy, envious’, fr. invidia , ‘envy’. See 
envy, n., and -ous and cp. invidious, which is a 
doublet of envious. 

Derivative: envious-ly, adv., envious-ness, n. 
environ, tr. v., to surround. — F. environner , ‘to 
surround’, fr. environ , ‘round about’, fr. ist esi- 
and viron, ‘a going round, circuit*, fr. virer, ‘to 
turn round’. See veer. 

environment, n., surroundings. — Formed fr. en- 
viron with suff. -meat; introduced by Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1881) to render G. Umgebung. 
Derivative: environment-al, adj. 
environs, n. pi., outskirts. — F., fr. environ, 
‘round about’. See environ, 
envisage, tr. v., 1) to face; 2) to visualize. — F. 
envisager, ‘to face, consider, contemplate’, fr. 
ist en- and visage , ‘face’ (see visage); prob. in- 
troduced into English by John Keats (1795- 
1821). 

envoy, n., a postscript to a poem or to a prose 
composition. — - OF. envoy (F. envoi), ‘a send- 
ing’, back formation fr. OF. envoiier (F. en- 
voyer) t ‘to send’, fr. VL. *invidre , of s.m., lit. 
‘to put on the way’, fr. in-, ‘in’ and L. via, ‘way*. 
See via and cp. voyage, invoice, 
envoy, n., a messenger. — F. envoye, pp. of en- 
voy er, ‘to send’. See prec. word, 
envy, n. OF. (— F.) envie, fr. L. invidia , ‘envy, 
jealousy’, fr. invidere, ‘to look askance at, look 
maliciously at, cast an evil eye upon, to envy, 
grudge’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and videre , ‘to see’. See 
vision and cp. envious. For sense development 
cp. Avestic nipashnaka-, ‘envious’ (cogn. with 
L. specid, ‘I look at, behold’), OSlav. zaviditi , 
‘to envy’ (fr. viditi, ‘to see’) and Lith. pa-vydSti, 
‘to envy’ (rel. to veizditi , ‘to see, to look at’), 
envy, tr. v. — F. envier , fr. VL. invidiare, ‘to en- 
vy’, fr. L. invidia. See envy, n. 
enwind, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and wind, 
‘to turn’ (q.v.) 

enwomb/tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and womb 
(q.v.) 

enwrap, tr. v. — Formed fr. ist en- and wrap 
(q.v.) 

enzootic, adj., prevailing in a certain area (said 
of diseases affecting animals) and correspond- 
ing to endemic diseases in man. — F. enzoo- 
tique , fr. 2nd en- and Gk. £$ov, ‘animal*. See 
zoo- and -ic and cp. epizootic. 

Derivative: enzootic , n., an enzootic disease, 
enzyme, n., a chemical ferment (bio chem.) — 
G. Enzym , coined by the German physiologist 
Wilhelm Kiihne (1837-1900) in 1878 fr. MGk. 
gv$ 3 (zo;, ‘leavened’, fr. Gk. £v (see 2nd en-) and 
‘leaven’. See zymosis. 

Derivatives: enzym-attc , enzym-ic , adjs. 
eo-, combining form meaning ‘dawn*. — Gk. 
iqci)-, fr. fjtta ‘dawn’, which stands for *ausds 
and is cogn. with OE. east, ‘in the east’. See 
east and cp. words there referred to. 
eoan, adj., pertaining to the dawn. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Sous, fr. Gk. rjqiot;, ‘of the 
dawn, pertaining to the dawn’, fr. v)co<;. See eo- 
and -an, 

Eoanthropus, n., a prehistoric type of man, the 
Piltdown man (anthropol.) — ModL., lit. ‘man 
of the dawn’, compounded of eo- and Gk. 
$v&p6>rro<;, ‘man’. See anthropo-. 

Eocene, adj., pertaining to the earliest division 
of the Tertiary period (geol.) — Compounded 
of eo- and Gk. xonv6?, ‘new’. See kainite. 



Derivative: Eocene, n., the Eocene period. 
Eohippus, n., the progenitor of the horse (pale- 
ontol.) — ModL., lit. ‘horse of the dawn 
(period)’ ; compounded of eo- and Gk. tjnrog, 
‘horse*. See hippo-. 

eolith, n., a rude stone implement. — See next 
word. 

eolithic, adj., pertaining to the age preceding the 
paleolithic Age (geol.) — Compounded of eo- 
and Gk. Xt&o?, ‘stone’. See litho-. 

Eomecon, n., a genus of Chinese plants of the 
poppy family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
eo- and Gk. ^xtov, ‘poppy*. See meconium, 
eon, n. — A variant of aeon. 

Eos, n., the goddess of dawn in Greek mytho- 
logy; identified with the Roman Aurora. — L. 
Eds, also Eos, fr. Gk. ’Hto?, lit. ‘dawn’. See eo-. 
eosin, eosine, n., a rose-colored dye (chem.) — 
Formed with chem. suff. -in, -ine fr. Gk. 
‘dawn’. See eo-. 

-eous, adjectival suff. meaning ‘of the nature of*. 

— L. -eus as in ligneus , ‘of wood, wooden’ (fr. 
lignum , ‘wood’, see ligneous ). Cp. -ous. 

ep-, form of epi- before a vowel, 
epact, n., the excess of the solar year over 12 
lunar months (chronol.) — F. epacte , fr. Late 
L. epacta, ‘an intercalary day’, fr. Gk. foraxxort 
(scil. 7 )[iipai)> ‘intercalary days’, fem. pi. of 
irzccxzbq, ‘added, intercalated’, verbal adj. of 
fordcyeiv, ‘to bring forward, add, intercalate*, fr. 
fort (see epi-) and £ye:v, ‘to lead’, which is cogn. 
with L. age re, ‘to drive, set in motion, lead’. See 
agent, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
eparch, n., 1) governor of an eparchy; 2) bishop 
of an eparchy. — Gk. gTrapxo?, ‘commandor, 
governor’, fr. ini (see epi) and Apxte. ‘leader, 
chief, ruler*. See -arch. 

eparchy, n., subdivision of a province in modern 
Greece. — Gk. inxpxloi, ‘office of an eparch, 
province*, fr. &nccpx°$- See prec. word and -y 
(representing Gk. -id). 

epaulement, n., breastwork serving as protection 
from flanking fire (fort.) — F. epaulement , 
‘shoulder piece, breastwork’, fr. ipauler, ‘to 
support with the shoulder, to make an epaule- 
ment’, fr. epaule, ‘shoulder*. See next word and 
-ment. 

epaulet, also epaulette, n., a shoulder ornament. 

— F. epaulette, dimin. of epaule, ‘shoulder’, fr. 
OF. espalle , espalde , fr. L. spatula, spathula , ‘a 
broad piece* (later ‘shoulder’), dimin. of spatha, 
‘a broad wooden instrument, a broad, two- 
edged sword’, fr. Gk. <T7ralb], ‘a broad flat 
sword*. See spade and cp. £pauli£re, &p£e, espa- 
lier, pauldron, pawl, ‘bar’. For the ending see 
the suffixes -et, -ette. 

Ipauli&re, n., shoulder piece worn on uniforms. 

— F., ‘shoulder strap; shoulder plate (armor)’, 
fr. epaule , ‘shoulder’, fr. OF. espauliere. See 
prec. word. 

ep£e, n., sword. — F. s fr. L. spatha. See epaulet, 
epeiric, adj., covering continents or parts of 
them — said of seas (geol.) — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. V\nzipo<;, ‘mainland’, which 
stands for *&7rep-to<; (cp. Dor. fiireLpoc, Aeol. 
^rcEppo^, of s.m.), and is cogn. with OE. dfer, 
OFris. over, Du. oever , MHG. uover , G. Ufer, 
‘shore*. 

ependyma, n., the lining membrane of the ven- 
tricles of the brain and the canal of the spinal 
cord (anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. for£v$u(2a, 
‘upper garment', fr. forev&ieiv, ‘to put on 
over', fr. ini (see epi-) and £v8taiv, ‘to put on 
(clothes)’ (whence gv&upa, ‘garment’); see en- 
dysis. Considering the fact that this membrane 
consists of a single layer (— ‘garment’), endyma 
would be a more befitting name than ependyma , 
since this latter lit. denotes a garment worn over 
another garment. 

Derivative: ependym-al, adj. 
ependymitis, n„ inflammation of the ependyma 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -itis. 

ependymoma, n., diseased condition of the epen- 
dyma ( med.) — Medical L., formed fr. epen- 
dyma with suff. -oma. 

epenthesis, n., insertion of a letter or a syllable 
in a word ( grarnm .) — Late L., fr. Gk. foc£v- 



&eoi5, ‘insertion’, fr. forevTi&fom, ‘to insert’, 
fr. ini (see epi-) and £vxri>£vai, ‘to put in’, fr. 
hv (see 2nd en-) and xiSivai, ‘to put, place’. 
See theme and cp. thesis and words there re- 
ferred to. 

epenthetic, adj., of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, epenthesis. — Gk. £7 tev&etix 65, fr. forevxi- 
££vat, ‘to insert’. See prec. word and -ic. 
epergne, n., an ornamental centerpiece. — F. 
epargne , ‘a saving’, fr. epargner , ‘to save’, fr. 
OF. espargnier , a word of Teut. origin. Cp. OS. 
sparon, OHG. spar on, sparin , ‘to save, spare’, 
and see spare. OProveng. esparnhar and It. 
risparmiare , ‘to save’, are also Teut. loan words, 
epexegesis, n., an added explanation. — Gk. 
fore^y-qci?, ‘a detailed account, explanation’, 
fr. 47rc£r)Yetcr&ai, ‘to recount in detail’, fr. 

(see epi-) and fo’Yjyeiafkxt, ‘to explain’. See ex- 
egesis. 

epexegetic, epexegetical, adj., explanatory. — See 
prec. word and exegetk, exegetical. 
eph-, form of epi- before an aspirated vowel, 
ephah, epha, n., a Hebrew grain measure. — Heb. 
ephd 1 *, prob. fr. Egypt. *pt (whence Coptic 
uoipe , oipe, LXX Greek ol<pe£, 0I9I). 
epfaebe, n., an ephebus. — See ephebus. 
ephebic, adj., pertaining to the ephebi. — Gk. 
£<P7)(3 cx 6<;, fr. &pi$o<;. See next word and -ic. 
ephebus, n„ a citizen between 18 and 20 years 
(Greek hist.) — L., fr. Gk. ‘a youth’, fr. 

fort (see epi-) and ‘youth, early manhood’. 
See Hebe. 

Ephedra, n., a genus of desert shrubs of the joint- 
fir family (bot.) — L. ephedra, ‘horsetail’, fr. 
Gk. £<p£8p«, prop. fem. of S<pe8poc, ‘sitting 
upon’, used as a noun, fr. fort (see epi-) and 
£8pa, ‘seat*. See -hedron. 
ephelis, n., a freckle. — Gk. £915X15 (in the pi. 
fop^XiSeg), ‘freckle’, fr. ini (see epi-) and 1^X105, 
‘sun*. See hello- and cp. words there referred to. 
Ephemera, n., the genus of the Ephemerida (en- 
tomol .) — ModL., fr. Gk. £97}p.epov, ‘dayfly*, 
prop. neut. of £<pirj(iepo<;, ‘lasting but a day, 
short-lived’, used as a noun, fr. ini (see epi-) 
and f)(i£pa, ‘day*. See hemero-. 
ephemeral, adj., living only for a day; short- 
lived, fleeting. — Lit. meaning ‘of one day’; 
formed with adj. suff. «al fr. Gk. See 

prec. word. 

Derivatives: ephemeral-ity, n., ephemeral-ly , 
adj., ephemeral-ness, n. 

ephemeral, n., any of the Ephemeridae. — See 
next word. 

Ephemeridae, n. pi., an order of insects, the May 
fly (entomol.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae fr. Gk. £qri)(iepov, ‘dayfly’. See Ephemera, 
ephemeris, n., 1) a diary (obsol.) ; 2) an astronom- 
ical calendar. — Gk. fop^epts, ‘diary; calendar’, 
fr. &p7)(zepog, ‘lasting but a day’. See Ephemera, 
ephemeron, n., 1) an ephemerid; 2) anything 
transitory. — Gk. fopi^p ov, neut. of ^■/jjjLEpog, 
‘lasting but a day’. See Ephemera, 
ephetae, n. pi., a court of 51 members, which 
tried cases of homicide in ancient Athens. — 
ModL., fr. Gk. £<p£xai, pi. of £9^x7)?, from the 
stem of fopt£vai, ‘to send to, send against, im- 
pose upon’, fr. fort (see epi-) and I£vat, ‘to send, 
throw', which stands for *yi-ye-nai and is cogn. 
with L.jacSre, ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Ephialtes, n., a giant slain by Apollo (Greek my- 
thol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’E9KXXT135, of uncertain 
origin. The explanation of the ancients that the 
name derives from the verb ^aXXeaftou, ‘to 
leap upon’, is prob. folk etymology. See Frisk, 
GEW., pp. 508-509. 

ephialtes, n., a nightmare. — Orig. (cap.) denot- 
ing a demon supposed to cause nightmares, and 
identical with prec. word, 
ephippium, n., the pituitary fossa (anat.) — L. 
‘saddle cloth, caparison’, fr. Gk. prop, 

neut. of the adj . £9(717:105, ‘for putting on a horse’, 
fr. £7ct (see epi-) and i7C7to<;, ‘horse’ (see hippo-); 
so called from its shape, 
ephod, n., a Jewish priestly garment. — Heb. 
ephddh, whence aphadh, ‘he girded on the 
ephod’. Cp. Akkad, epattum , pi. ipadatum , 
‘garment’. 
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ephor, n., one of a body of magistrates in various 
ancient Dorian states, esp. in Sparta, where a 
body of five ephors was annually chosen. — L. 
ephorus, fr. Gk. £<popos, ‘overseer, guardian’, 
the same as inloupo<;, fr. (see epi-) and 
oiSpos, ‘watcher, guard’, prop, ‘seer, overseer’, 
which is rel. to 8pav, ‘to see’, and cogn. with 
OE. wxr, ‘aware, cautious’. See ware, ‘alert’. 
Derivatives: ephor-al, adj., ephor-al-ty, n., 
ephor-ate , n., ephor-ic , adj. 

ephphatha, interj., lit. ‘be opened’ (see Mark 
7 : 34). — Gk. £qp<pa&a, corrupt transliteration of 
Aram. ethpattdh, ‘be opened!’, imper. Ethpa'al 
of p e tah , ‘he opened’, which is rel. to Heb. 
pdtkah, Arab, fat aha, ‘he opened’, Akkad, pith , 
patu , ‘to open’. 

Ephraim, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible : a) the 
younger son of Joseph; b) the tribe descended 
from him, whence c) the Kingdom of Israel. — - 
Late L., fr. Gk. ’Eqjpatp, fr. Heb. Ephrdyim , 
a derivative of pard h , ‘was fruitful’, which is rel. 
to Heb. and Aram. p e ri, Aram. -Syr .perri, ‘fruit’. 
See Gen. 41: 52 and cp. Hos. 13:25. 

Ephydra, n., a genus of brine flies ( entomol .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. £cp\!>$pa, fern, of £<po8po<;, ‘living 
on the water’, fr. £ti( (see epi-) and OStop, 
‘water’. See hydro-. 

epi-, before a vowel ep-, before an aspirate eph-, 
pref. meaning ‘on, beside, among, above, an- 
terior’. In chemistry this pref. denotes relation 
of some kind to a specified compound. — Gk. 
£711-, £77-, £9-, fr. ini, ‘on, upon; up to, over, 
after; at; beyond, besides’, cogn. with OI. dpi, 
‘also, besides’, Avestic aipi , ‘also; to, toward’, 
Toch. -pi. Arm. ev, ‘also, and’, and in gradat- 
ional relationship to Gk. 6m- in 6m^s(v), Ion. 
and Att. 6 ma&z(y), ‘after, behind’, L. ob , ‘to- 
ward, against, in the way of; about; before; on 
account of; instead of*. Cp. ob- and words there 
referred to. Cp. also the first element in bias, 
bishop. For Teut. cognates see even, ‘evening’. 

epiblast, n., the outer layer of the embryo (biol.) 
— Compounded of epi- and Gk. ‘bud, 

sprout, shoot’. See -blast. 

Derivative: epiblast-ic, adj. 

epic, adj. — L. epicus, fr. Gk. 6mx<Sq, ‘epic’, fr. 
£710;, ‘word, song’, in pi., ‘epic poetry’. See 
epos and -ic and cp. epopee. 

Derivatives: epic, n., epic-al, adj., epic-al-ly, adv. 

epicardium, n., the visceral layer of the pericar- 
dium ( anat .) — Medical L., fr. epi- and Gk. 
xapSia, ‘heart’. See cardio- and cp. endocar- 
dium, pericardium. 

Epicarides, n. pi., a group of small crustaceans 
parasitic on shrimp ( zool .) — ModL., lit. ‘those 
(living) on shrimps’, fr. epi- and Gk. xaptq, gen. 
xaplSos, ‘shrimp, prawn’. See Caridea. 

epicarp, n., the outermost layer of a pericarp 
( bot .) — See epi- and carpel and cp. endocarp, 
pericarp. 

epicedium, n., a funeral hymn, dirge. — L. epi- 
cedium, fr. Gk. emx-yjSci.ov, ‘a dirge, elegy’, prop, 
neut. of the adjective £mx7]8sLOi;, ‘funeral’, used 
as a noun, fr. ini (see epi-) and xt]Sos, ‘sorrow’, 
which is rel. to Dor. xaSoe, of s.m., and cogn. 
with Goth, hat is, OE. hete, ‘hatred’. See hate 
and cp. acedia. 

epicene, adj., of common gender ( gramm .) — L. 
epicoenus , fr. Gk. Fmxoivo?, ‘common, pro- 
miscuous’, fr. em (see epi-) and xotv6<;, ‘com- 
mon’. See coeno-. 

epicenter, epicentre, n., the area of the earth’s 
surface immediately above the center of an 
earthquake (seismol.) — Gk. £n:(xevTpo<;, ‘on 
the center’, fr. (see epi-) and xsvxpov, ‘cen- 
ter’. See center. 

epicentrum, n., an epicenter. — ModL. See prec. 
word. 

epichorial, adj., pertaining, or restricted, to a 
country or a district. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. Gk. ^Ttixwptos, ‘in, or of, the country’, 
fr. £7r( (see epi-) and /wpa, ‘country’. See 
enchorial. 

epicondyle, n., a surface or process above a con- 
dyle (anat.) — Orig. used to denote ‘the lateral 
epicondyle of the humerus’. The name is er- 
roneous. It was coined by the French anatomist 
and surgeon Francois Chaussier (1746-1828) fr. 



epi- and condyle. The correct form should have 
been paracondyle (in accordance with the mean- 
ing of Gk. racpa, ‘beside’, in contradistinction 
to ini, which means ‘on, upon’). See Joseph 
Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica , pp. 200-201. 
A similar erroneous anatomical term (also 
coined by Chaussier) is epitrochlea (q.v.) 
Epicrates, n., a genus of nonpoisonous boas 
(zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Imxparfc, .‘having 
mastery, superior’, fr. ini (see epi-) and xpaxo?, 
‘strength, power’. See -cracy. 
epicure, n., one given up to sensual enjoyment. 

— L. Epicurus , fr. Gk. ’E7iixoupo?, Greek philo- 
sopher said to have regarded sensual enjoyment 
as the highest good. 

Epicurean, adj., pertaining to Epicurus; n. t a 
follower of Epicurus. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Epicureus, fr. Gk. ’ErcixoupeiOG, ‘pertain- 
ing to Epicurus’, fr. ’E7rixoupoc.*See prec. word. 
Epicureanism, n., r) the doctrine of Epicurus; 

2) epicurism. — See epicure and- -ism. 
epicurism, n., addiction to sensual enjoyment. — - 
See epicure and -ism. 

epicycle, n., a circle whose center moves along 
the circumference of another and larger circle. 

— Late L. epicyclus, fr. Gk. IrrixuxXog, fr. 6 tu 
( see epi-) and xuxXo<;, ‘circle’. See cycle. 
Derivative: epicycl-ic, adj. 

epicycloid, n., the curve traced by a point on the 
circumference of a circle that rolls upon the 
outside of the circumference of another circle. 

— Compounded of epicycle and Gk. -oelSt)*;, 
like’, fr. slSo<;, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
Derivative: epicycloid-al, adj. 

epideictic, adj. , serving to display or exhibit . — Gk . 
677t,8etxxLxo<;, ‘for displaying*, fr. 67u8eixvuvat, 
‘to show off, display’, fr. em (see epi-) and 
SetxvtSvai, ‘to show’. See deictic and cp. apo- 
dictic. 

epidemic, epidemical, adj., prevalent among many 
people in a community at the same time. — F. 
epidemique, fr. epidemie, ‘epidemic (n.)\ fr. ML. 
epidemia, fr. Gk. emSYif/ia [for E77i87)|ii5 (v6<Toq), 
‘(disease) prevalent among the people’], fern, of 
67:187 ) {ju-o?, ‘among the people’, fr. 67ri87)(jL0?, ‘at 
home, current, prevalent’, fr. em, ‘among’ (see 
epi.-), and 8Sj{i.o<;, ‘people’. See demos and -ic, 
resp. also -al, and cp. endemic. 

Derivatives: epidemic , n., epidemic-al-ly , adv., 
epidemic-al-ness , n,, epidemic-ity, n. 
epidemiology, n., the study of epidemics. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. 67n.8Tf)p.to<;, ‘prevalent among 
the people’, and -Xoytac, fr. -Xoyog, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See epidemic and -logy 
and cp. endemiology. 

Derivatives: epidemiolog-ic-al , adj., epidemio- 
log-ist , n. 

epidemy, n., an epidemic (rare). — F. epidemie, 
fr. ML. epidemia. See epidemic. 

Epidendrum, also Epidendron, n., a genus of 
American orchids (bot.) — ModL., formed fr, 
epi- and Gk. 86v8pov, ‘tree’. See dendro-. 
epidermal, epidermic, adj., pertaining to the skin. 

— See epidermis and -al, resp. -ic. 
epidermis, n., the outer skin (anat.) — Late L., 

fr. Gk. ImSeppL;, ‘the outer skin’, lit. (that 
which is) on the skin’, fr. ettL (see epi-) and 
Scppoc, ‘skin’ (see derma); first used by the Eng- 
lish philosopher Francis Bacon (1561-1626). 
epididym-, form of epididymo- before a vowel, 
epididymis, n., mass at the back of the testicle 
(anat.) — ModL., lit. ‘that which is on the 
testicle’, fr. Gk. e7ct8i8u{zt<;, a name prob. 
coined by the Greek anatomist Herophilus 
(about 300 B.C.E.) fr. etci ( see epi-) and 8i8ujioc, 
‘testicle’, prop, an adjective meaning ‘double, 
twofold, twin’. See didymium. 

Derivative: epididym-al, adj. 
epididymectomy, n., removal of the epididymis. 

— Compounded of the prec. word and Gk. 
-exTopia, *a cutting out of’, fr. exxopri), ‘a cut- 
ting out’. See -ectomy. 

epididymitis, n., inflammation of the epididymis 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. epididymis with 
suff. -itis. 

epididymo-, before a vowel epididym-, combining 
form meaning ‘pertaining to the epididymis. — 



See epididymis. 

epidote, n., a complex silicate of calcium, alu- 
minum and iron, of a yellowish-green color 
(mineral.) — V.. epidote, a name coined by the 
French mineralogist Ren6-Just Hafly (1743- 
1822), from the stem of Gk. ettiSiSovou, ‘to 
give besides, increase’, fr. £7*1,. ‘besides’ (see 
epi-) and 8t86vai, ‘to give’ (verbal adj. 8ox6? r 
‘given’, see antidote); so called by him because 
two of the sides of the parallelogram serving 
asthe base of this mineral are much longer than 
the other two sides. Derivative: epidot-ic, adj. 
Epigaea, n., a genus of plants of the heath family 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘growing on the ground’, 
fr. epi- and Gk. yata, yrj, ‘earth’. See Gaea, 
epigastric, adj., on or above the stomach (anat.) 
— Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. iniydcsrpicx;, 
‘above the belly’, fr. ini (see epi-) and yaax7jp, 
‘belly’. See gastro- and cp. hypogastric, meso- 
gastric. 

epigastrium, n., the epigastric region of the body 
(anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. eTuyaaxpiov, ‘that 
which is above the belly’, prop. neut. of cm- 
yaoxpto<;, ‘above the belly’, used as a noun. See 
prec. word and cp. hypogastrium, mesogastrium. 
epigene, adj., 1) growing on the surface of the 
earth (geol.)\ 2) foreign (said of crystals). — F. 
epigene, fr. Gk. STtiyevT?^, ‘growing on or after’. 
See epi- and -gene. 

epigenesis, n., the theory that each germ or em- 
bryo is an entirely new creation (biol.) — 
Formed fr. epi- and genesis, 
epigeous, adj., 1) growing on or near the ground ; 
borne above ground after germination (said of 
cotyledons). — Gk. ^rtlyeio?, ‘on or of the earth’, 
fr. ini (see epi-), and yjj, ‘earth’. See Gaea. For 
E. - ous , as equivalent to Gk. -oc;, see -ous. 
epiglottic, adj., pertaining to the epiglottis. — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. ETriyXtoxtlc. See 
next word. 

epiglottis, n., the triangular cartilage at the base 
of the tongue, which closes the opening of the 
windpipe during swallowing (anat.) — Gk. 
^myXwTxtt;, ‘valve which covers the larynx, epi- 
glottis’, lit. ‘(that which is) upon the tongue 1 , 
fr. ETrt (see epi-), and yX&xxot, ‘tongue’. See 
glottis. 

epigone, n., 1) one of the succeeding generation; 
esp. applied to the sons of the ‘Seven against 
Thebes’ in Greek mythology; whence 2) an in- 
ferior imitator of a great man. — L. Epigoni, ‘the 
son of the Seven who went against Thebes’, fr. 
Gk. ’Erriyovot, lit. ‘born after’, pi. of ini yovoc, 
fr. iTCLytyvsa&ai, ‘to be born after’, fr. ini (see 
epi-) and ytyvecrS-at,* ‘to be born’. See genus, 
epigram, n., a terse, witty statement in prose or 
verse. — F. epigramme , fr. L. epigramma, fr. 
Gk. £7iLypa^.pa, gen. -ypap.pt.axoc, ‘inscription; 
epigram’, lit. ‘something written on', fr. £771- 
Ypa9eiv, ‘to write upon’, fr. 67a (see epi-) and 
ypa9£tv, ‘to write’. See gramme and cp. epigraph, 
epigrammatic, adj. — Late L. epigrammaticus, fr. 
L. epigramma, gen. -grammatis, ‘epigram’. See 
prec. word and -atic. 

Derivatives: epigrammatic-al , adj., epigramma- 
tic-al-ly, adv. 

epigramraatism, n., the use of epigrams. — 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. £mypafj.p.oc, gen. 
-YpaizpuxTOt;. See epigram, 
epigrammatist, n., a maker of epigrams. — Late 
L. epigrammatist a , fr. Gk. £ 77 iypapLpLaTt<mr)<;, 
‘writer of epigrams, epigrammatist’, fr. £771- 
Ypap^ax^ELv, ‘to write epigrams’, fr. £ 7 r£ypap.jxa. 
See epigram and -ist and cp. next word, 
epigrammatize, tr. v., to express in an epigram- 
matic form; intr. v., to write epigrams. — Gk. 
£ 77 iypa| 2 [jLaxtCeiv, ‘to write epigrams’, fr. £tH- 
ypapipia. See epigram and -ize. 
epigraph, n., an inscription. — Gk. iniypoL^T), 
‘inscription’, fr. £ 77 typa 9 £!.v. See epigram. 
Derivatives: epigraph , tr. v., epigraph-er , n., 
epigraph-ic, epigraph-ic-al , adjs., epigraph-ic- 
al-ly, adv., epigraph-ist , n., epigraph-y , n. 
epilepsy, n., a chronic nervous disease character- 
ized by convulsions. — OF. epilepsie (F. epi- 
lepsie), fr. Late L. epilepsia , fr. Gk. £711X7) <]i£a, 
‘liability to seizure, epilepsy’, rel. to ImXajz- 
fSavav, ‘to lay hold of, seize, attack’, fr. ini (see 
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epi-) and the future stem of Xappavsiv, ‘to take, 
grasp, seize’. See lemma and cp. words there 
referred to. 

epileptic, adj. i) pertaining to epilepsy; 2) af- 
fected with epilepsy. — F. epileptique , fr. Late 
L. epilepticus , fr. Gk. inOcqnrixdc;, ‘subject to 
epilepsy, epileptic’, fr. £7r£X7Q7rxo?, ‘suffering 
from epilepsy’, verbal adj. of £7uXap(3(£vs!,v. See 
prec. word and -ic. Derivative : epileptic, n. 
epflogist, n., writer or speaker of an epilogue. — 
See next word and -ist. 

epilogue, epilog, n., speech at the end of a play. — 
F. epilogue, fr, L. epi log us, fr. Gk. ^TrlXoyoi;, 
‘peroration; concluding part of a play’, lit. ‘a 
saying in addition’, fr. £7uX£yeiv, ‘to say in ad- 
dition’, fr. em (see epi-) and X£yeiv, ‘to say, 
speak’. See lecture and cp. logos. 

Derivative : epilogue , tr. v. 

Epi medium, n., a genus of plants of the barberry 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. L. epimedion , fr. Gk. 
^7U(i,r)Stov, name of a plant, possibly ‘barren- 
wort’, fr. (see epi-) and pTj&iov, name of a 
plant (Campanula) ; so called because of its re- 
semblance to the plant ptTjStov. 

Epimetheus, n., the brother of Prometheus (Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 1 E7 Uh. 7 )$euc;, lit. ‘after- 
thinker’, fr. ini (see epi-) and corre- 

sponding to. Dor. *pt,a#oc, ‘care’, fr. I.-E. 
*madh~, a var. of *men-dh , enlargement of base 
*men-, ‘to think’. See mathematical and cp. 
Prometheus. 

epinasty, adj., increased growth of the upper sur- 
face of an organ, causing that organ or part of 
it to bend downward ( plant physiol.) — G. Epi - 
nastie, formed fr. epi- and Gk. vaax6c, ‘pressed 
close, compact’, verbal adj. of votoceiv, ‘to press 
close’, which is of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: epinast-ic , adj. 
epinicion, n., an ode in honor of a victor. — 
ModL., fr. Gk. ^mvixtov, ‘song of victory’ 
(short for liuvfxtov), neut. of £mvfxio?, 
‘of victory’, fr. £7^ (see epi-) and v£xy], ‘victory’. 
See Nicholas. 

epiotic, adj., pertaining to the upper ear. — 
Formed fr. epi- and Gk. dmx6 ?, ‘of, or per- 
taining to, the ear’. See otic, 
epipastic, adj., having the qualities of, or serving 
as, a dusting powder (med.) — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. £7^71010x0?, ‘sprinkled over’, 
verbal adj. of £7ri7r<iaa£i,v, ‘to sprinkle over’, fr. 

(see epi-) and mioaciv, ‘to besprinkle’, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

Epiphany, n., a festival held January 6, commem- 
orating the first manifestation of Jesus to the 
Gentiles (eccles.) — OF. epiphanie, fr. Late L. 
epiphania , neut. pi., fr. Late Gk. £m<pavt,a, 
prop. neut. pi. of the adj. ircnp<jtvio<;, ‘appearing, 
manifest’, used as a noun, fr. iniyocvqc,, of s.m., 
fr. £m<pot(vEiv, ‘to show forth, display, make 
manifest’, which is formed fr. ini (see epi-) and 
■pottveiv, ‘to bring to light, show’. See phan- 
tasm and cp. theophany, tiffany, 
epiphany, n„ manifestation of a divine being. — 
Gk. iTOpaveioc (neut. pi.), ‘coming into light, 
appearance, manifestation’, fr. imqMcv^c. See 
prec. word. 

Epiphegus, n., a genus of parasitic herbs of the 
broomrape family (bot,) — ModL., lit. ‘(that 
which grows) on the oak’, fr. epi- and Gk. 973 y6?, 
Dor. <pay6?, ‘oak’. See beech and cp. the first 
element in Phegopteris. 

epiphora, n., an overflow of tears (med,) — L., 
fr. Gk. £m9op<£, ‘persistent flow of tears’, lit. 
‘a bringing upon’, fr. imqpipeiv, ‘to bring upon’, 
fr. ini (see epi-) and 9£p£i\>, ‘to bear, carry’. 
See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. -phore. 
epiphysis, n., process on a bone (anat.) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. inCqpuoic, ‘outgrowth, excrescence; 
epiphysis’, fr. £7ri<piisa-&ai, ‘to grow on’, fr. ini 
(see epi-) and 9i!>£<ri>aL, ‘to grow’, pass, of 9ueiv, 
‘to bring forth, produce, make to grow’. See 
physio- and cp. apophysis, diaphysis. 
epiphyte, n., any non-parasitic plant growing on 
another plant (bot.) — Lit. ‘growing on a 
plant’, fr. epi- and -phyte. Cp. prec. word, 
epiphytic, adj., of the nature of an epiphyte (bot.) 
— See prec. word and -ic. 
epiploitis, n., inflammation of the epiploon (med.) 



— Medical L., formed fr. next word with suff.-itis. 
epiploon, n., the great omentum (anat.) — Me- 
dical L., fr. Gk. £7 c£ttXoov, ‘omentum’, which 
stands for *£7t(-?rXoFov. For the prefix see epi-. 
Gk. -ttXoFov in *lnl-nkoFov derives fr. I.-E. 
base *pel ‘skin’, whence also Gk. niXyux, ‘sole 
of foot oi shoe’, L. pell is, ‘hide, skin’, OE. fil- 
men, ‘membrane’. See fell, ‘hide’, and cp. words 
there referred to. The explanation of Galen and 
Oribasius that £7ri7tXoov derives fr. £7U7rXstv, 
‘to swim or sail against’ (quoted by Joseph 
Hyrtl, Onomatologia Anatomica , p.204), and 
that the omentum is so called because it seems 
‘to swim over the intestines’, is folk etymology, 
episcopacy, n., church government by bishops. — 
Formed with suff. -acy fr. Eccles. L. episcopus. 
See next word. 

episcopal, adj., pertaining to, or governed by, 
bishops. — Eccles. L. episcopalis , ‘episcopal’, fr. 
L. episcopus, ‘an overseer’, in Eccles. L., 
‘bishop’. See bishop. 

Derivative : episcopal-ly, adv. 
episcopalian, adj., pertaining to bishops or to 
episcopacy. — See prec. word and -ian. 
Derivative: episcopalian-ism, n. 
episcopalism, n., the doctrine that authority re- 
sides in a body of bishops and not in any in- 
dividual. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Eccles. 
L. episcopalis. See episcopal, 
episcopate, n., 1) the office or dignity of a bishop; 
2) the whole body of bishops. — Eccles. L, 
episcopatus, ‘dignity of a bishop’, fr. episcopus, 
‘bishop’. See episcopal and subst. suff. -ate. 
episio-, combining form denoting ‘relation to 
the vulva’. — Fr. Gk. £7rfoiov, Irrtaetov, ‘public 
region’, which is of unknown origin, 
episiotomy, n., the cutting of the tissues of the 
pudenda ( obstetrics ). — Coined by Braun in 
1857 fr. episio- and Gk. -xopta, ‘a cutting of’, 
fr. ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
episode, n. — Gk. £7reia68iov, ‘addition, epi- 
sode’, prop. neut. of the adjective £tc£lo6Sio?, 
‘coming in besides, adventitious’, fr. ini, ‘at, 
on, in addition to’ (see epi-), el?, £? (for *£v?, 
‘into’, rel. to £v, ‘in’; see 2nd en-) and 686?, 
‘way’ (see odograph). 

Derivatives: episod-ic , episod-ic-al, adjs., episod- 
ic-al-ly, adv. 

epispastic, adj., causing blistering of the skin 
(med.) — Gk. £7U<nraaxix6?, ‘drawing in’, fr. 
£71(07:010x0?, ‘drawn in’, verbal adj. of £mcmav, 
‘to draw in’, fr. £7t£ (see epi-) and orrav, ‘to 
draw’. See spasm and cp. spastic. 

Derivative: epispastic, n., an epispastic agent, 
epistaxis, n., bleeding of the nose (med.) — • 
Medical L., lit. ‘dropping’, fr. Gk. gmard^eiv, 
‘to let fall in drops upon’, fr. £7rl (see epi-) and 
oxd^etv, ‘to drop’. See stacte. 
epistemic, adj., pertaining to knowledge. — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. ‘know- 

ledge, understanding’, fr. knlazaL\xa.i, ‘I under- 
stand, know’, lit. ‘I stand upon’, fr. £n£ (see 
epi-) and toxocpcu, *1 stand’. Sec state. For sense 
development cp. E. understand. 
epistemology, n„ the theory of knowledge. — 
Coined by the Scottis hphilosopher James Fred- 
erick Ferrier (1808-64) in his Institutes of Meta- 
physics (1854), fr. Gk. £7rtCTT7]p.TQ, ‘knowledge, 
understanding’, and -Xoyia, fr. -xiyo?, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See epistemic and -logy. 
Derivatives : epistemolog-ic-al , adj epistemolog - 
ic-al-ly , adv., epistemolog-ist , n. 
epistemum, n., the interclavicle (zool.) — ModL., 
lit. ‘(bone) upon the chest’, formed fr. epi- and 
sternum. 

epistle, n., letter. — - OF. epistle, epistre (F. epttre ), 
fr. L. epistola, fr. Gk. £7110x0X7), ‘a letter’, lit. - 
‘something sent, message’, fr. £tciot£XXew, ‘to 
send to; to order, command’, fr. ini, ‘upon, to’ 
(see epi-), and ox£XXeiv, ‘to set in order, ar- 
range, equip, make ready. Send out’. See stall 
and cp. stele. For the sense development of Gk. 
in ioxoXt^, ‘something sent, letter’, cp. Akkad. 
shipru, shipir , ‘message, letter, document’, fr. 
shapdru , ‘to send’. 

epistler, n., epistoier. — Foimed fr. epistle with 
agential suff. -er. 



epistolary, adj., pertaining to epistles. — F. epis- 
tolaire, fr. L. epistolaris, ‘epistolary’, fr. epistola. 
See epistle and adj. suff. -ary. 
epistoier, n., the priest who reads the Epistle at 
the Eucharistic service (eccles.) — F. epistolier, 
fr. L. epistolaris, ‘one celebrated for his letters’, 
fr. epistola , ‘letter’. See epistle and agential 
suff. -er. 

epistrophe, n., repetition of the same word at the 
end of successive clauses or sentences (rhet.) — 
Late L., fr. Gk. £7:10^097), ‘a turning about’, 
fr. £rri<jTp£9etv, ‘to turn about’, fr. ini, ‘upon, 
to’ (see epi-), and crcp^eiv, ‘to turn’. See 
strophe and cp. apostrophe and words there 
referred to. 

epistropheus, n., name of the second vertebra 
(anat.) — Gk. inioxpoyzvQ, ‘that which causes 
to turn’, fr. £7rE.oxp£9Eiv, ‘to cause to turn, to 
turn about’. See epistrophe. The name is in- 
exact, because it is the first cervical vertebra that 
turns about the alveolar process of the second 
vertebra, and indeed, originally epistropheus was 
the name of the first vertebra. See Joseph Hyrtl, 
Onomatologia anatomica, pp. 59-61. 

Derivative: epistrophe-al, adj. 
epistyle, n., an architrave (archit.) — L. episty- 
lium, fr. Gk. £tciot6Xlov, fr. S7rt (see epi-) and 
oxoXo?, ‘pillar, column’. See style, ‘gnomon’, 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also next 
word. 

Epistylis, n., a genus of protozoans (zool.) — 
ModL., formed fr. epi- and Gk. crrOXo?, ‘pillar, 
column’. See prec. word, 
epitaph, n., inscription of a tomb. — L. epi- 
taphium, fr. Gk. £7uxa9iov, ‘a funeral oration*, 
prop. neut. of the adj. £711x01910?, ‘over a tomb’, 
used as a noun, fr. £rct (see epi-) and xd90?, 
‘tomb’. See cenotaph. 

Derivatives: epitaph , tr. and intr. v., epitaph-er, 
n., epitaph-ic, adj., epitaph-ist , n. 
epitasis, n., that part of the play in which the 
main action is developed, leading to the cata- 
strophe. — ModL., fr. Gk. £7rExacn?, ‘a stretch- 
ing upon or over’, fr. £7uxetyeiv, ‘to stretch 
upon or over’, fr. £7^ (see epi-) and reive lv, ‘to 
stretch’. See tasimeter and cp. ectasis and 
words there referred to. 

epithalamium, n., a bridal song. — L., fr. Gk* 
£7U'&aX(xjjLiov, ‘a bridahsong’, fr. £711, ‘at’ (see epi-), 
and fHtXotij.0?, ‘bridal chamber’. See thalamus. 
Derivatives: epithalami-al , epithalam-ic, adjs. 
epithelio-, before a vowel epitheli-, combining 
form, meaning ‘pertaining to the epithelium’. — 
See next word. 

epithelium, n., cellular tissue forming the outer 
layer of the mucous membrane in animals (anat.) 
— Medical L., coined by the Dutch anatomist 
Fredrik Ruysch (1638-1731). The word lit. 
means ‘that which is above the nipple’, fr. epi- 
and Gk. &t]Xt}, ‘nipple’. See thely- and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: epitheli-al, adj., epithel-ize , tr. v., 
epithel-iz-ation, n., epithel-oid, adj, 
epithet, n., a descriptive name for a person or 
thing. — L, epitheton, fr. Gk. £7rU>£xov, ‘some- 
thing added’, neut. verbal adj. of £7tLxd>6vou, 
‘to add something to’, fr. £~i, ‘on, to’ (see epi-), 
and xiflivai, ‘to put, place’. See theme and cp. 
words there referred to. 

epithetic, epithetical, adj., 1) pertaining to an 
epithet: 2) full of epithets. — Gk. £tuLetlx 6?, 
‘added’, fr. £tu&£xo?, verbal adj. of ItuxiOevoci. 
See prec. word and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: epithetic-al-ly, adv. 
epitomator, n., an epitomist. — ML., fr. L. epi- 
tomdtus, pp. of epitomdre , ‘to abridge, epi- 
tomize’, fr. epitome. See next word and -ator. 
Derivative: epitomator-y, adj. 
epitome, n., a summary. — L. epitome, ‘abridg- 
ment’, fr. Gk. emxop^, ‘abridgment’, lit. ‘a cut- 
ting into’, fr. sTTixepveiv, ‘to make incisions 
into, cut into, cut short, abridge’, fr. ini (see 
epi-) and xejjlvelv, ‘to cut’. See tome. 
Derivatives: epi tom- 1st, n., epitom-ize, tr. v. 
epitrite, n., a foot consisting of three long syl- 
lables and one short (pros.) — L. epitritos, fr. 
Gk. ETrtxpixo?, ‘containing an integer and one 
third; in the ratio of four to three (13 = | = 
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4:3)’; formed fr. Ira (see epi-) and 
‘third’. See trito-. 

epitrochlea, n., the medial condyle of the hum- 
erus ( anat .) — ModL., fr. F. epitrochlee, a name 
formed erroneously by the French anatomist and 
surgeon Frangois Chaussier (1746-1828), fr. 
epi- and trochlea. In this name the meaning of 
Gk. era, ‘on’, is confused with that of mxpdc, 
‘beside’. The same confusion of the meanings 
of Gk. ini and raxpa led to Chaussier’s coining 
the word epicondyle (q.v.) 

Derivative: epitrochle-ar, adj. 
epizeuxis, n., repetition of a word or words for 
the sake of emphasis (rhet.) — Late L., fr. Gk. 

lit. ‘a joining or fastening together’, 
fr. em^euyvuvoci, ‘to join to’, fr. Ira (see epi-) 
and ^eoyvuvat, ‘to joke, join’. See zygo- and cp. 
zeuxite. 

epizoon, n., an external parasite (zoo?.) — ModL., 
formed fr. epi- and ££>ov, ‘animal’. See zoo-, 
epizootic, adj., 1) parasitic on other animals; 
2) (of diseases) prevalent temporarily among 
animals (corresponding to epidemic diseases in 
man). — See prec. word and cp. enzootic, 
epoch, n. — Late L. epocha, fr. Gk. Itt oxq, ‘check, 
cessation, stoppage, pause; epoch of a star; 
fixed point in time, epoch’, fr. Inkxzw* ‘to keep 
back, withhold, stop, pause’, fr. era (see epi-) 
and £x elv > ‘ t0 hold, have, possess’. See hectic 
and cp. apocha. 

Derivatives: epoch-al , adj., epoch-al-ly, adv., 
epoch-ism, n. 

epode, n., a kind of lyric poem. — L. epodos, fr. 
Gk. E7r6)$6<;, ‘part of an ode sung after the strophe 
and antistrophe; burden, refrain’, prop, the ad- 
jective l7c«§6<;, ‘singing to or ovp’, used as a 
noun, which is rel. to erax8eiv, ‘to sing to’, 
a word formed fr. Ira, ‘upon, to’ (epi-), and 
#Selv, ‘to sing’. See ode and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

eponym, n., a real or mythical person from whom 
a family, tribe or nation derives its name. — 
Gk. srakvufjLO!;. See next word, 
eponymous, adj., giving name to a family, tribe 
or nation. — Gk. iraovopo^, ‘given as a name, 
giving one’s name to (a thing or person)’, fr. 
b rt, ‘upon, to’ (see epi-) and Svupa, dialectal 
form of #vo|jux, ‘name’. See name and cp. words 
there referred to. For E. - ous , as equivalent to 
Gk. -os, see suff. -ous, 

epopee, n., an epic poem. — F. epopee , fr. Gk. 
|jro 7 toua, ‘an epic poem; epic poetry’, fr. E 7 ro- 
iroioc, ‘an epic poet’, which is compounded of 
Irros, ‘word; poetry’, and tcoleiv, ‘to make, 
produce, create’. See epos and poet, 
epoophoron, n., parovarium (anat.) — Medical 
L., compounded of ep-, Gk. co6v, ‘egg’, and the 
stem of spEpetv, ‘to bear, carry’. See 00- and 
-phore and cp. parovarium. 
epopt, n., one initiated into the Eleusinian mys- 
teries; one initiated into any secret system. — 
Gk. IraSranr]*;, ‘seer, beholder’, formed fr. Ira 
(see epi-) and the stem Ira*, ‘to see’, whence also 
Irarl?, ‘seen; visible’, orarixlc;, ‘pertaining to 
the eyes or sight’. See optic and cp. words there 
referred to. 

epos, n., a primitive epic poem. — L., fr. Gk. Ircoc, 
‘word, speech, tale, song, heroic poetry’, rel. 
to Cypr. Gk. Ferax;, of s.m., Gk. (for 
‘voice’, ocera (for *foxia), ‘voice, tale’, Iv-orar), 
‘crying, shouting, voice’, eTtov (for *lfei 7 rov, 
fr. *l-Fe-oraov), T spoke’, and cogn. with L. 
vox, gen. vocis, ‘voice’. See voice and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also epyllion and the se- 
cond dement in cacoepy, orthoepy, 
epris (fern, eprise), adj., enamored. — F., pp. 
of eprendre, fr. OF. esprendre, ‘to seize, kindle’, 
fr. es- (fr. L. ex) and prendre , ‘to take’, fr. L. 
prehendere , prendere, ‘to grasp’. See 1st ex- and 
prehensile. 

epsilon, n., the fifth letter of the Greek alphabet 
(e, E). — Gk. I <J>TXov, ‘a mere or bare e’; so 
called in contradistinction to the diphthong at, 
which is pronounced in Medieval and Modem 
Greek exactly like e (= e). See psilo- and cp. 
upsilon. 

Epsom salts, hydrated magnesium sulfate. — So 
called because it was first prepared from the 



water of the mineral springs of Epsom, Surrey, 
England. 

epulis, n.,‘any tumor of the gum (med.) — Me- 
dical L., fr. Gk. IrajuXlc, ‘gum boil’, fr. Ira 
(see epi-) and ouXov, ‘gum’. See ulitis. 
epyllion, n., a short epic. — Gk. ImiXXiov, dimin. 
of £no<;. See epos. 

equability, n. — L, aequdhilitas, ‘equality, equa- 
bility’, fr. aequdbids. See next word and -ity. 
equable, adj., 1) uniform; 2) even; serene. — L. 
aequdbilis , ‘equal, uniform, equable’, fr. aequare , 
‘to make equal’, fr. aequus , ‘equal’. See next 
word and -able. 

Derivatives: equable-ness, n., equabl-y, adv. 
equal, adj. — L. aequalis, ‘even, level, smooth, 
equal, like’, fr. aequus , ‘level, equal, like’, which 
is of uncertain origin. Cp. adequate, aequor, 
coequate, equation, equator, equilibrium, equinox, 
equitable, equity, equivocal, iniquity. 

Deri vatives .equal, tr. and intr. v., equality (q.v.), 
equalize, tr. v., equaliz-ation, n., equal-iz-er , n. 
equality, n. — OF. equalite (F. egalite ), fr. L. 
aequalitatem, acc. of aequalitas , ‘equality, uni- 
formity’, fr. aequalis, ‘equal’. See equal and -ity. 
equanimity, n., calmness. — F. equanimite , fr. L. 
aequanimitatem , acc. of aequanimitas, ‘even- 
ness of mind, calmness’, fr. aequanimus , ‘even- 
minded, calm’, which is compounded of aequus, 
‘even, level’, and animus, ‘soul, spirit, mind’. 
See equal, animus and -ity. 
equate, tr. and intr. v. — L. aequatus, pp. of ae- 
qudre, ‘to make level or equal’, fr. aequus. See 
equal and verbal suff. -ate. 
equation, n. — L. aequatio , gen. -onis, ‘an equal- 
izing’, fr. aequatus , pp. of aequare . See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivatives : equation-al , adj. , equation-al-ly, adv. 
equator, n. — Late L. aequator, ‘one who or that 
which equalizes’, used in the sense of ( circulus ) 
aequator diei et noctis , ‘equalizer of day and 
night’, fr. L. aequatus , pp. of aequare . See 
equate and agential suff. -or. 

Derivative: equatorial, adj. and n. 
equerry, n., 1) originally, an officer in charge of 
the horses of a prince; 2) esp. in England, a 
personal attendant of the king, queen or an- 
other member of the Royal family. — F. tcurie, 
‘stable’, fr. OF. escuerie, escuyrie, orig. ‘office 
of a squire’, later ‘place for the squires and their 
horses’, fr. escuyer (F. ecuyer ), ‘squire, riding 
master’, orig. ‘shield bearer’, fr. VL. scutarius 
(but classical L. scutarius means ‘shield maker’), 
fr. L. scutum , ‘shield’. See escutcheon and -y 
(representing OF. -ie) and cp. esquire. E. equerry 
was influenced in form by an association with 
L. equus, ‘horse’, to which, however, it is not 
related. 

equestrian, adj., t) pertaining to horsemen or 
horsemanship; 2) n., horseman. — Formed with 
suff. -ian fr. L. equester (fern, equestris , neut. 
equestre ), ‘pertaining to a horseman’, from 
equus, ‘horse’. See equine, 
equestrienne, n., a horsewoman; a female per- 
former on horseback. - — Formed from prec. 
word with the F.-fem. suff. - ienne . 
equi-, combining form meaning ‘equal’. — L. 

aequi-, fr. aequus , ‘equal’. See equal, 
equiangular, adj., having only equal angles. — 
Compounded of equi- and angular. 

Derivative : equiangular -ity, n. 

Equidae, n. pi., the horse family (zool .) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -idae fr. L. equus, ‘horse’. See 
equine* 

equidistance, n., equal distance. — F. equidis- 
tance, fr. equidistant. See next word and -ce. 
equidistant, adj., equally distant. — F. equi- 
distant, fr. Late L. aequidistantem, acc. of aequi - 
distans , which is compounded of L. aequus , 
‘equal’, and distans, ‘distant’. See equal and 
distant. Derivative : equidistant-ly, adv. 
equilateral, adj., having all sides equal. — Late L, 
aequilateralis , compounded of L. aequus, ‘equal’, 
and latus, gen. later is, ‘side’. See equi- and 
lateral. 

equilibrate, tr. and intr. v., to balance. — Late L. 
aequilibratus, pp. of aequilibrdre, ‘to balance’, 
compounded of L. aequus, ‘equal’, and libra , 
‘balance’. See equilibrium and verbal suff. -ate. 



Derivatives: equilibration, n., equilibrat-ive, adj. 
equilibrist, n., one skilled in balancing, esp. a 
ropedancer. — F. equilibriste, a hybrid coined 
fr. equilibre , ‘equilibrium, balance’ (fr. L. aequi- 
librium) and suff. -iste (fr. Gk. -torr]<;). See next 
word and -ist. 

equilibrium, n., balance. — L., ‘even balance’, 
compounded of aequus, ‘equal’, and libra , 
‘balance’. See equi- and libra, 
equimultiple, n., one of the products obtained 
by multiplying two or more numbers by the 
same nupiber. — Compounded of equi- and 
multiple. 

equine, adj., pertaining to a horse. — L. equinus, 
‘pertaining to horses’, fr. equus, ‘horse’ (whence 
equa , ‘mare’), fr. I.-E. *ekwos, ‘horse’, whence 
also OI. divah, Avestic aspa-, Toch. A yuk, 
B yakwe, Osset Jafs, Gk. Xtvtxh;, dial. Gk. '(xxo?, 
Gael, epo-, OIr. ech, ‘horse’, OLith. eSva, Lith. 
aSvd, ‘mare’, OE. eoh (for *ehv), OS. ehu- (in 
ehuscalc), ON. jor, ‘horse’, Goth, aifva-tundi , 
‘thorn’, lit. ‘horse tooth’. Cp. Asvins, hippo- and 
the first element in Equisetum. For the ending 
see suff. -jne (representing L. -inus). 
equinoctial, adj. and n. — L. aequinoctialis, fr. 
aequinoctium. See equinox and -ial. 
equinox, n. — F. equinoxe, fr. L. aequinoctium , 
‘the time of equal days and nights’, lit. ‘equal 
night’, fr. aequus, ‘equal’, and nox, gen. noctis, 
‘night’. See equal and night and cp. nocti-, noc- 
turnal. 

equip, tr. v., to furnish, fit out, provide. — F. 
tquiper, ‘to fit out, furnish, equip’, orig. ‘to fit 
out a ship’, fr. OF. esquiper, which is of Teut. 
origin. Cp. ON. skipa, ‘to fit out a ship’, fr. 
skip, ‘ship’, and see ship. 

Derivatives: equipage (q.v.), equip-ment , n. 
equipage, n. — F. Equipage, fr. dquiper. See prec. 
word and -age. 

equipoise, n., balance, equilibrium. — A hybrid 
coined fr. equi- and poise. Derivative : tr. v. 
equipollence, n,, equality of force. — • Formed 
from next word and suff. -ce. 
equipollent, adj., equal in force. — F. equipollent , 
fr. L. aequipollentem , acc. of aequipollens , ‘of 
equal value or force’, compounded of aequus , 
‘equal’ (see equi-), and pollens, gen. pollentis, 
pres. part, of pollere, ‘to be powerful, to be able*, 
equiponderant, adj., of equal weight. — See next 
- word and -ant. 

equiponderate, tr. v., to counterbalance. — ML. 
aequiponderatus , pp. of aequiponderare. See 
equi-, ponder and verbal suff. -ate. 
equipotential, adj., having equal potential force. 
— Compounded of equi- and potential. 
Equisetum, n., the horsetail (bot.) — L. equi- 
saetum , equisetum, ‘the horsetail’, fr. equus, 
‘horse’, and saetum, ‘bristle’. See equine and 
seta and cp. the second element in Catasetum, 
Trise turn. 

equitable, adj., just; fair. — F. Equitable, fr. equi- 
ty. See equity and -able. 

Derivatives: equitable-ness , n., equitabl-y , adv. 
equitant, adj., having bases which overlap each 
other (said of leaves), — L. equitans, gen. -antis, 
‘riding’, pres. part, of equitare , ‘to ride’, fr. 
eques, gen. equitis, ‘horseman*, fr. equus, 
‘horse’. See equine and -ant. 
equitation, n., horsemanship. — F, equitation, fr. 
L. equitdtionem, acc. of equitdtio , ‘riding’, fr. 
equitat(-um), pp. stem of equitare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

equity, n. — OF. equite (F. $ quite), fr. L. aequi- 
tatem* acc. of aequitas, ‘equality, conformity, 
symmetry, fairness*, fr. aequus, ‘level, equal’. 
See equal and -ity. 

equivalence, n. — F. equivalence , fr. ML. aequi- 
valentia , fr. Late L. aequivalens , gen. -entis. 
See next word and -ce. 

equivalent, adj., 1) equal; 2) having the same 
valehce (chem.) — F. equivalent , fr. Late L. aequi - 
valentem , acc. of aequivalens , pres. part, of 
aequivalere , ‘to have equal force of value’, 
which is compounded of L. aequus , ‘equal*, 
and valere, ‘to be well, to be strong’. See equal 
and valiant and cp. -valent. 

Derivative: equivalent , n., 1) something equi- 
valent; 2) (chem.) equivalent weight. 
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equivocal, adj., dubious, ambiguous. — Formed 
with adj. sufF. -al fr. Late L. aequivocus, ‘of 
equal voice, of equal significance, ambiguous, 
equivocal’, which is compounded of L. aequus , 
‘equal’, and the stem of vox, gen. vocis, ‘voice’. 
See equal and vocal and cp. equivoque. Late L. 
aequivocus is prop, a loan translation of Gk. 
6 {xo)W(jlo<;, ‘having the same name; equivocal, 
ambiguous*. 

Derivatives: equivocal \ n., equivocally , adv., 
equivocal-ness, n. 

equivocate, intr. v., to use ambiguous terms. — 
ML. aequivocatus, pp. of aequivocare , ‘to call 
by the same name’, fr. Late L. aequivocus. See 
prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : equivocation (q.v.), equivocat-or , n. 
equivocation, n. — ML. aequivocatio , gen. -dnis, 
fr. aequivocatus, pp. of aequivocare. See prec. 
word and -km. 

equivoque, n., an equivocal term, a pun. — Late 
L. aequivocus, ‘of equal voice, ambiguous’ 
(whence also F. Equivoque, adj., ‘ambiguous’, 
Equivoque, n., ‘ambiguity’). See equivocal, 
equoid, adj., resembling a horse ( zool .) — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. equus, ‘horse’, and Gk. 
-oei&rjc, ‘like’, fr. cTSoq, ‘form, shape’. See 
equine and -oid. The correct form is hippoid , in 
which both elements are of Greek origin. 
Equus, n., the typical genus of the horse family 
(zoo/.) — L. equus , ‘horse’, whence equinus, 
‘pertaining to horses’. See equine. 

-er, suff. used to form nouns denoting- an agent 
as in hatter , ruler, teacher, — ME. -ere, -er, fr. 

OE. -ere, rel. to OS. -eri, ON. -ari, Dan., Du. -er, 
OHG. -ari, ari , -eri, MHG. -ere, G. -er, Goth. 
•areis, fr. OTeut. *-arjo-z , which derives fr. L, 
-drius. See adj. suff. -ary and cp. -yer. Cp. also 
agential suff. -or. In some cases ME. -ere, -er 
comes fr. MF. -ere, fr. L. -atdrem, acc. of -dior; 
see -ator and cp. agential suff. -or. 

-er, a suff. denoting a person or a thing connected 
with something. — OF. -er, -ier, fr. L: -drius (if 
connected with persons as in butler, grocer)', 
or -drium (if connected with things as in laver). 
See adj. suff. -ary and cp. prec. suff. 

-er, suff. meaning ‘receptacle for’, as in garner, 
larder . — ME. -er, fr. AF. - er (corresponding to 

OF. , F. -ier), fr. L. -drium. See -ary, ‘a place for’, 
-er, suff. forming the comparative degree of ad- 
jectives and adverbs. — ME. -er, -ere, fr. OE. 
-ra (in adjectives), -or (in adverbs), rel. to ON. 
•ri, -ari (in adjectives), - r , - or (in adverbs), Du. 
-er, OHG. - iro , -dro (in adjectives), -dr (in ad- 
verbs), MHG., G. -er, Goth. - iza , -oza (in ad- 
jectives), -is, -os (in adverbs), and cogn. with 
L. -ior, Gk. -Ccov, OI. -lyas. Cp. -ior. Cp. also 
superl. suff. -est. 

-er, a suff. forming French infinitives, used in 
English (esp. in law terms) to express the action 
denoted by the verb. — OF. -er or -re, fr. L. 
-are, resp. -ere, pres, inf, suff. of the first, resp. 
the third conjugation, Cp. e.g. attainder, dis- 
claimer, rejoinder . 

-er, suff. forming frequentative verbs as flicker, 
glimmer, patter. — ME. -ren, - rien , fr. OE. -rian. 
era, n. — Late L, aera , ‘era’, fr. L. aera, ‘coun- 
ters; items of calculation, money’, pi. of aes, 
‘brass’. See ore. 

eradiate, intr. and tr. v., to emit light. — Formed 
fr. e- and radiate. 

eradiation, n., emission of light. — Formed fr. e- 
and radiation. 

eradicable, adj. — See next word and -able, 
eradicate, tr. v., to root out. — L. eradicatus, pp. 
of erddicare, ‘to root out’, fr. e- and radix, gen. 
radicis , ‘root’. See radix and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: eradicat-ion, n., eradicat-ive , adj., 
eradicat-or, n. 

Eragrostis, n., a genus of plants ( bot .) — ModL., 
compounded of ipav, ‘to love’, and 6cypcoaxi<;, 
‘grass’. For the first element see erotic, for the 
second see Agrostis. 

Eranthemum, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Acanthaceae (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. -rjpav&s- 
jxov, ‘a camomile-like plant’, which is com- 
pounded of ?jp, ‘spring’, and ( 5 tv&epiov, ‘flower’. 
The first element is a contraction of lap, fr. 
orig. *Fla ap, and is cogn. with L. ver, ‘spring’; 



see vernal and cp. Eryngium. For the second 
element see anther. 

Eranthis. n., a genus of plants, the winter aconite 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 9 jp, 
‘spring’, and dcv&oc;, ‘flower’. See prec. word, 
erase, tr. v., to rub out. — L. erdsus, pp. of ira- 
dere, ‘to scratch out, scrape off’, fr. e- and 
rdsus, pp. of radere, ‘to scrape, scratch’. See 
raze. 

Derivatives: eras-ed, adj., eras-er , n., eras-ion , 
n., eras-ure, n. 

Erasmus, masc. PN. — L., lit. ‘beloved’, rel. to 
Gk. £pda[i.ioe, ‘lovely, pleasant’, fr. £pdv, ‘to 
love’. See erotic and cp. Erastus. 

Erastian, adj., pertaining to, or in accordance 
with, the teachings of Thomas Erastus, a Swiss 
physician (1524-83), follower of Zwingli. For 
the ending see suff. -ian. 

Derivative : Erastian-ism, n. 

Erastus, masc. PN. — L., lit. ‘beloved’, fr. Gk. 
Ipaoxdc, verbal adj. of ipav, ‘to love’. See erotic 
and cp. Erasmus. 

Erato, n., the Muse that presided over lyric 
poetry ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’Epaxto, fr. 
Ipax6<;, ‘loved, beloved’, verbal adj. of ipav, ‘to 
love’. See erotic and cp. Erasmus, Erastus. 
erbium, n., a rare metallic element (chem.) — 
ModL., coined by the Swedish chemist Karl 
Gustaf Mosander (1797-1858), the discoverer 
of this element (in 1 843), from the name of the 
Swedish town Ytterby ; on analogy of many 
other element names ending in -ium. Cp. ter- 
bium, ytterbium, yttrium, 
ere, adv., prep, and conj. — ME. er, fr. OE. xr, 
‘soon, before (in time)’, adv., prep, and conj.; 
prop, an adv. in the compar.; rel. to OS., 
OFris., OHG., MHG. er, Du. eer , G. eher, ‘ear- 
lier’, ON. dr, ‘early’, Goth, air, ‘early’, compar. 
air is, ‘earlier’, and cogn. with Avestic ayar e , 
‘day’, Gk. ^pc [for *<$c(t)epi], ‘early, in the 
morning’, Homeric 7)lpto<;, ‘early, at daybreak’, 
Gk. (jcpiaxov, ‘breakfast’. Cp. early, erst, or, 
‘before’. Cp. also the first element in Erigenia, 
Erigeron, aristology. 

Erebus, n., a place of nether darkness leading 
from Earth to Hades (Greek mythol.) — L., fr, 
Gk. "Epe^o^, fr. Heb. "irebh, ‘sunset, evening’. 
See maarib and cp. Europe. 

Derivative: Ereb-ian, adj. 

Erechtheum, Erechtheion, n., a temple on the 
acropolis of Athens. — L. Erechtheum , fr. Gk. 
‘Ep called after ’Ep£x&eu<;, ‘Erechtheus’, 
the legendary founder of Athens. See next word. 
Erechtbeus, n., a king said to have founded 
Athens (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. *Epex#euc, 
lit. ‘the Shaker (of the Earth)’, fr. ipl^freiv, 
‘to rend, break, shatter, shake’, fr. I.-E. base 
*refcp-, ‘to pull, tug, drag, pester’, whence also 
OI. rdkfas-, ‘goblin, evil spirit’, lit. ‘damage, 
causer of damage’, Avestic rashah , ‘damage’, 
rashayeiti, ‘damages’. Cp. prec. word. Cp. also 
rakshasa. 

Erechtites, n., a genus of plants, the fireweed 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. !psx#m<;, ‘groundsel’, 
erect, adj., upright. — L. irectus, ‘upright, lofty, 
elevated’, pp. of erigere, ‘to set up, put straight, 
erect, raise’, fr. e- and regere , ‘to keep straight, 
lead, direct, rule, govern’. See regent and cp. 
direct, v., and words there referred to. 
erect, tr. v., to raise, set up. — Back forntation 
fr. erect, adj. 

Derivatives: erect-er, n., erect-ive, adj., erect- 
or, n. 

erectile, adj. — F. erectile, fr. irectus, pp. of eri- 
gere, ‘to set up, erect’. See erect, adj., and -ile. 
erectiiity, n. — F. erectilite. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

erection, n. — L. irictid, gen. -dnis, ‘a setting up, 
erecting’, fr. irectus, pp. of erigere. See erect, 
adj., and -ion. 

erem-, form of eremo- before a vowel, 
eremite, n., hermit. — ME. eremite , fr. Eccles. 
L. eremxta. See hermit. 

eremitic, eremitical, adj., pertaining to an ere- 
mite. — See prec. word and -ic, resp. also -al. 
eremo-, before a vowel erem-, combining form 
meaning ‘lonely, solitary’. — Gk. £p7)p.o-, £py;pr.-, 
fr. lp7)(io<;. See hermit and cp. eremite. 



erepsin, n., an enzyme in the small intestine (bio- 
chem.) — Coined by the German pathologist 
Julius Friedrich Cohnheim (1839-1884), on ana- 
logy of pepsin, fr. Gk ; Ip^rcxea^at, ‘to feed upon’, 
which is cogn. with L. rapere , ‘to seize’. See 
rapid and chem. suff. -in. 
erethism, n., irritability (physiol.) — F. irethisme, 
fr. Gk. !pdhcrp,6c, ‘irritation’, fr. IpeiH^eiv, 
£p£&eiv, ‘to rouse, stir, irritate’, formed with 
-rfA-enlargement from I.-E. base *er-, *or-, ‘to 
set in motion, stir up, raise’, whence also Gk. 
6pvuvai, ‘to rouse, start, chase’, L. oriri, ‘to 
rise’. See orient, n. and -ism. 

Eretz Yisrael, the Land of Israel. — Heb. Eretz 
Yisra'il, ‘the land of Israel’. See Amhaarez and 
Israel. 

erg, n., the unit of energy in the C.G.S. system 
(physics). — Fr. Gk. Ipyov, ‘work’. See ergon, 
ergasia, n., the total functions of an individual. 

— ModL., fr.. Gk. Ipyaola, ‘work’, fr. £pya- 
Cea&ai, ‘to be busy, to work’, fr. Ipyov, ‘work’ ; 
see ergon. The word ergasia was introduced into 
psychiatry by the American psychiatrist Adolf 
Meyer (1866-1950). 

ergo, adv., therefore. — L. ergo, prob. standing 
for *e rego , ‘from the direction’, fr. e, ‘out of’ 
(see e-), and *regum, a noun formed from the 
stem of regere, ‘to direct’, and meaning ‘direct- 
ion’. Cp. ergd, ‘opposite, toward’, and see regent, 
ergon, n., work (in terms of heat). — ModL., fr. 
Gk. Ipyov (dial, flpyov), ‘work’. See work and 
cp. erg. Cp. also allergy, alnrgite, anergy, argon, 
chirargeon, demiurge, dramaturge, dramaturgy, 
energumen, energy, ergasia, exergue, George, 
georgic, liturgy, metallurgy. Panurge, surgeon, 
synergetic, telergy, thaumaturge, theurgy. Cp. 
also organ, orgy. 

ergosterol, n., an alcohol, QkHmO, occurring esp. 
in ergot and yeast (biochem.) — Compounded 
of ergot and sterol. 

ergot, n., a disease of cereals caused by a fungus 
(pat hoi.) — F., fr. OF. argos, argot, lit. ‘a cock’s 
spur’; of unknown origin, 
ergoted, adj., infected with ergot. — Formed fr, 
ergot with suff. -ed. 

ergotin, ergotine, n., an extract of ergot (pharm.) 

— Formed fr. ergot with chem. suff. -in. 
ergotism, n., disease contracted by eating ergoted 

grain. — A hybrid coined fr. ergot and -ism, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

ergotize, tr. v., to infect with ergot. — A hybrid 
coined fr. ergot and -ize, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Derivative : ergotiz-ation, n. 

Erianthus, n., a genus of plants, the woolly bear 
grass (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘wool grass’, fr. Gk. 
Ipiov, ‘wool’, and ‘flower’. See erio- and 

anther. 

Eric, masc. PN. — ON. Eirikr . Cp. Dan. and 
Swed. Erik, G. Erich , lit. ‘honored ruler’, com- 
pounded of Teut. *aiza- , ‘honor’ and *rik -, 
‘ruler’. Teut. *aiza - derives fr. I.-E. base *ais-, 
‘to honor’; see edea. For the second element see 
rich and cp. words there referred to. 

Erica, n., the genus of heaths (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
L. end, ‘heath’, fr. Gk. Ipeba], Ipboq, of s.m., 
which prob, stands for *fEpEtxa and is cogn. 
with OIr. froech (for *vroiko-s), ‘heath’, Lith. 
virzts, Russ, veres , of s.m. Cp. brier, ‘heath . 
Cp. also Hypericum. 

Ericaceae, n.pl., the heath family (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Erica with suff. -aoeae. 
ericaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Erigenia, n., a genus of plants of the carrot 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 7)piy£veia (fem.), 
‘early-born’, compounded of 9 jpi, ‘early, in the 
morning’, and -y£ma, fr. yev-, stem of yiyvea- 
&ai, ‘to become, be bom’.6ee ere and genus. 
Erigeron, n., a genus of plants, the daisy fleabane 
(6of.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 7)piy£pcav, ‘groundsel’, 
which is compounded of 9 }pi, ‘early’ and ylptov, 
‘an old man’ (see Erigenia and geronto-); so 
called in allusion to the hoariness of some 
species. 

erikite, n., a silicate and phosphate of cerium, 
lanthanum, etc. (mineral.) — Named after Erik 
the Red, discoverer of Greenland: For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

Erin, n., ancient (now poetic) name of Ireland. — 
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OE. Erinn, dat. of Eriu (whence lr. Eire), ‘Ire- 
land’. Cp. Dail Eireann, Erse, Irish, Hibernian, 
erinite, n., a basic copper arsenate of emerald- 
green color (mineral.) — Named after Erin, 
‘Ireland’. See prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 
Erinys, n., one of the three avenging spirits, 
Alecto, Tisiphone and Megaera (Greek mythol.) 
— L., fr. Gk. ’Epivds, which is of uncertain 
origin. It possibly means lit. ‘the angry spirit’! 
and is rel. to Arcadian £ptveiv, ‘to be angry’, 
and to Gk. opfvetv, ‘to raise, stir, excite’, £pt<;, 
‘strife, discord’, fr. L-E. *erei~, enlargement 
of base *er~, ‘to set in motion, stir up’, whence 
Gk. 6pv6vcu, L. orlri, ‘to rise’. See orient, n., 
and cp. erethism, Eris, eristic, 
erio-, combining form meaning ‘wool’. — Gk. 
£pio-, fr. gptov, ‘wool’, rel. to Homeric and Ion. 
slpoq, ‘wool’ (fr. *gpfoq, which was prob. dis- 
similated fr. *f£pfoc), Gk. ip-rjv, Gortyn. Fap^v, 
‘ram’, and cogn. with OI. lira, ‘sheep’, uranah, 
‘ram, lamb’, ura-bhrah , ‘ram*. Arm. gafn , 
‘lamb’, L. vervex, ‘wether’ (prop, ‘wool bear- 
er’). Cp. Iresine. Cp. also berger and the first 
element in Amoseris. 

Eriocaulaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the pipe- 
wort family (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Erio- 
caulon with suff. -aceae. 

eriocaulaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Eriocaulon, n., a genus of plants, the pipewort 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. gpiov, 
‘wool’ (see erio-), and xauX6<;, ‘stalk* (see cau- 
line); so called from the wool at the base of 
the stalk. 

Eriodictyon, n., a genus of the waterleaf family 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘woolen net’, fr. erio- and 
Gk. SLxtuov, ‘net*. See Dictynidae. 

Eriogonum, n., a genus of plants, of the buck- 
wheat family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
erio- and Gk. y6vu, ‘knee’. See -gon and cp. 
words there referred to. 

erionite, n.,a zeolitic silicate (mineral .) — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. gptov, ‘wool’ (see 
erio-); so called from its woolly appearance. 
Eriophorum, n., a genus of plants, the cotton 
grass (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. kpioybpoq, ‘wool- 
bearing’, fr. gpiov, ‘wool’, and -<p6po<;, ‘bearing, 
carrying’. See erio- and -phore. 

Eris, n., the goddess of discord in Greek mytho- 
logy. — L., fr. Gk. "Ep i<;, lit. ‘strife, discord*, 
fr. I.-E. *erei-, enlargement of base *er-, ‘to set 
in motion, stir up*. See Erinys and cp. next word, 
eristic, adj., controversial. — Gk. £pitmx6<;, 
‘connected with strife’, fr. cpt?, ‘strife, debate, 
discord’. See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative: eristic , n., a controversialist, 
erlking, n., a spirit who does mischief, esp. to 
children (German and Scandinavian mythology). 

— G. Erlkonig, coined by Herder as translation 
of Dan. elle(r)konge , fr. elve(r)konge; see elf and 
king. The word ellerkonge lit. means ‘king of 
the elves’, but was mistaken by Herder and by 
Goethe for ‘king of the alder’ (cp. G. Eller , 
Erie, ‘alder’, and see elder , alder). 

Ermentrad, Ermentrude, Ermyntrade, fern. PN. 

— OHG. Ermentrudis , Irmintrud , compounded 
of ermin , ‘whole, universal’, and trfit, driit 
(whence MHG. trut, G. traut), ‘beloved, dear’. 
For the first element cp. Irma. For the second 
element see true and cp. the second element in 
Astrid, Gertrude. 

ermine, n., a kind of weasel. — OF. ermine (F. 
her mine), femin. of OF. ermin, her min, which 
prob. derives fr. L. Armenius , ‘Armenian’, used 
in the sense of Armenius mus , lit. ‘Armenian 
mouse’, fr. Armenia , fr. Gk. 'AppievLa, ‘Armenia’. 
Derivatives: ermine , adj. and tr.v., ermin-ed, 
adj., ermine-s , n.pl. (her.), ermin-ois, n. (her.) 
-ern, suff. denoting direction. — OE. - erne , rel. 
to OHG. -roni (in nordaroni, ‘northern’), 
erne, also em, n., a sea eagle. — ME. ern, arn , fr. 
OE. earn , ‘eagle’, rel. to ON, orn , MDu. arent , 
OHG., aro, arn. MHG. arn, G. Aar, Goth, ara, 
‘eagle’, and cogn. with Gk, 6pvt?, ‘bird’, 
OSlav. orilu, Lith. erelis, Bret., Co. er, W. eryr, 
OIr. ilar, ‘eagle’ (dissimil. fr. *erir-), Hitt. 
harash, haranash , ‘eagle’; cp. Akkad, aru, eru , 
‘eagle’. See ornitho- and cp. arend, the first ele- 
ment in Arnold and the second element in 



allerion. 

Ernest, masc. PN. — F. Ernest , of G. origin. 
Cp. OHG. Emust, whence G. Ernst. The name 
lit. means ‘earnestness’. See earnest, ‘earnest- 
ness’, and cp. next word. 

Ernestine, fem. PN. — Formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -ine. 

erode, tr. v., to eat into, wear away. — F. eroder, 
fr. L. erddere (pp. erosus), ‘to gnaw away, con- 
sume’, fr. e- and rodere, ‘to gnaw’. See rodent 
and cp. corrode. Derivative: erod-ed , adj. 
erodent, adj., causing erosion. — L. erodens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of erddere. See prec. word 
and -ent 

Erodium, n., a genus of plants of the geranium 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ip coSiot;, ‘heron*, 
so called in allusion to the shape of the fruit 
resembling the beak of the heron. Gk. £pw8i6<; 
stands in gradational relationship to L. ardea , 
‘heron’, ON. arta, ‘creek duck’ (whence the 
dimin. ertla , ‘wagtail’), Serb, and Croat, roda , 
‘stork*. Cp. Ardea. 

erogenous, adj., productive of sexual desire. — 
Compounded of Gk. ipo<;, ‘love, desire’, and 
ysv-, the stem of yewav, ‘to beget, bring forth, 
generate, produce’. See erotic and -genous. 
Eros, n., the god of love in Greek mythology. — 
L., fr. Gk. "Epcoc, personification of £p«<;, ‘love*, 
which is rel. to epotv, ‘to love*. See erotic, 
erosion, n. — F. erosion, fr. L. erdsionem , acc. of 
erosio, *a gnawing away’, fr. erosus , pp. of erd- 
dere. See erode and -ion. 

erosive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. ero- 
sus , pp. of erddere. See erode, 
erotic, adj., of sexual love. — Gk. epcouxoi;, 
‘caused by love; referring to love’, fr. epojq, gen. 
gpcoTos, ‘love, sexual desire’, rel. to £pav, ipxa- 
&at, ‘to love’, which is of uncertain etymology. 
Cp. Erasmus, Erastus, Erato, Eros, the first ele- 
ment in Eragrostis and the second element in 
pederasty. For the ending see suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: erotic, n., erotica , n.pl. (ModL.), 
erotic-al , adj., erot-ic-al-ly, adv., erot-ic-ism, n., 
erot-ism, n. 

eroto-, combining form, used in the sense of 
erotic. — See prec. word, 
erotomania, n. — ModL., fr. Gk. epcoTopuxvia, 
iptopavta, ‘mad love’, which is formed fr. epw?, 
‘love’, and poevtx, ‘madness, frenzy’. See erotic 
and mania. 

err, intr. v. — ME. erren, fr. F. errer, ‘to wander’, 
fr. L. errare (for *ersare), ‘to wander, stray 
about, miss the right way, wander from the truth, 
err, mistake’, which is cogn. with Goth, airzeis , 
‘astray, going astray’, atrzjan , ‘to lead astray, 
deceive’, OHG. irron, MHG., G. irren, ‘to err.’ 
Cp. erratic, error, aberration, inerrable. Cp. also 
It. errare , OProven?., Catal., Sp. and Port. 
error, which all derive fr. L. errare. 

Derivative: err-ing , adj. 

errand, n. — ME. erande , fr. earlier arende , fr. 
OE. xrende, ‘a message’, rel. to OS. arundi, ON. 
erendi , Dan. xrende , Swed. arende, OFris. 
erende , OHG. arunti » ‘message’, 
errant, adj., wandering, roving. — F., pres. part, 
of OF. errer , ‘to journey, march, wander’, fr. 
VL. *iterare , fr. L. iter , ‘journey’. See itinerate 
and cp. arrant. Cp. also eyre. OF. errer in the 
above sense was confused with OF. and F. errer , 
‘to err’, fr. L. errare ; see err . 
erratic, adj., irregular. — F. erratique, fr. L. er- 
raticus , ‘wandering, straying about, roving’, fr. 
erratus, pp. of errare , ‘to wander, stray about, 
rove’. See err and -ic. Derivative: erratic, n. 
erratum, n. (pi. errata), an error in writing or 
printing. — L., neut. pp. of errare, ‘to err’. 
See err. 

erroneous, adj. — L. erroneus, ‘wandering, stray- 
ing, roving’. See err. For E. -ous, as equivalent 
to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives : erroneous-ly, adv.,erroneous-ness,n. 
error, n. — L. error, ‘a wandering, straying about, 
missing the right way, wandering from the 
truth, error’, rel. to errare , ‘to wander, stray 
about’. See err. 

ersatz, n., a substitute. — G., lit. ‘replacement’, 
fr. ersetzen, ‘to replace’, fr. OHG. irsezzen , fr. 
pref. ir-, unaccented equivalent of pref. - ur , and 



setzen, ‘to set’. See a-, intensive pref., and set, v. 
Erse, n., pertaining to Scottish or Irish Gaelic. — 
A var. of Irish. 

Derivative: Erse, n., Scottish or Irish Gaelic, 
erst, adv., formerly (archaic). — ME. erest, erste , 
fr. OE. xrest, ‘soonest, earliest* (rel. to OS. 
and OHG. erist, MHG. erst, G. erst); superl. 
of xr, ‘soon, before (in time)’. See ere and cp. 
early. Compound: erst-while, adv. 
erubescence, n., process of becoming red. — L. 
erubescentia , ‘a blushing’, fr. erubescSns , gen. 
ends. See next word and -ce. 
erubescent, adj., reddening, blushing. — L. eru- 
bdscins, gen. - ends , pres part, of erubiscere , 
‘to grow red, blush*, fr. e- and rubescere , ‘to 
grow red*, inchoative of rubere , ‘to be red*. 
See rubric and -escent and cp. rubescent. 
eruct, tr. and intr. v., to belch. — F. eruct er , fr. 
L. eruct are, 'to belch forth’. See next word, 
eructate, intr. v., to belch. — L. eruct at us, pp. of 
eruetdre , ‘to belch forth’, fr. e- and ruetdre , ‘to 
belch’, frequentative formed fr. (e)ructus, pp. of 
(e)riigere, to belch’, from the I.-E. imitative 
base *reug -, ‘to belch’, whence also Lith. rugiu, 
rugti, ‘to belch*, Gk. £puyv)> ‘eructation’. Arm. 
or cam, ‘I belch*. The letter o in Ann. orcam (for 
*o-rucam) and e in Gk. Ipuyr) are prosthetic 
and due to the influence of the initial r ; cp. Gk. 
£-po$p6?, ‘red’, which is cogn. with L. ruber, 
‘red’, and see erysipelas. 

eructation, n. — L. eructatio, gen. -on is, ‘a belch- 
ing forth*, fr, eruetdtus, pp. of eruetdre. See 
prec. word and -ion, 

erudite, adj., learned. — L. iruditus , pp. of eru- 
dire, ‘to polish, instruct’, lit. ‘to bring out of 
the rough*, fr. e- and rudis, ‘rough*. See rode. 
Derivatives: erudite-ly, adv., erudite-ness, n. 
erudition, n. — L. iruditid, gen. - 6 ms, ‘instruc- 
tion, education*, fr. eruditus, pp. of erudire. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

erupt, intr. v. — L. eruptus , pp, of erumpere, ‘to 
break out, burst’, fr. e- and rumpere , ‘to break 
forth*. See rupture. 

eruption, n. — L. erupt id , gen. - dnis , ‘a breaking 
out*, fr. eruptus, pp. of erumpere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

eruptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
eruptus, pp. of erumpere. See erupt. 

Derivatives: eruptive , n., eruptive-ly , adv. 
Ervum, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — L. ervum, ‘the bitter vetch*, which, to- 
gether with Gk. Apo^og, ‘the bitter vetch’, 
£p£(Jiv#o<;, ‘chick-pea’, OS. eriwit, erit, MDu. 
erwete . OHG. araweiz (MHG. arwij, arwi$, 
G. Erbse), ‘pea’, of s.m., prob. derives from an 
unknown, peril. non-Indo-European, language. 
Cp. arvejon, Orobanche. 

-ery, suff. denoting i) things collectively, as in 
finery ; 2) place where something is produced, 
as in bakery ; 3) business, trade, occupation, as 
in archery , surgery; 4) behavior, conduct, as in 
foolery. — OF. or F. -erie, a suff. compounded 
of OF. or F. -ier (fr. L. -arius) and OF. or F. -ie 
(fr. L. -ia). See -er, suff. denoting connectedness, 
and -y (representing OF. or F. -ie) and cp. -ry. 
Eryngium, n. t a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. rjpuyytov, dimin. of ^puYyo? (fem.), 
‘sea holly, eryngo’, rel. to fjpuyYoq (masc.), 
‘goatsbeard’; prob. derived fr. }jp, contracted 
form of &xp, ‘spring*, and lit. meaning ‘spring 
flower’; see Frisk, GEW., p.644. See Eran- 
themum and cp. Aruncus. 
eryngo, n., a plant of the genus Eryngium. — 
Gk. $)puYYo<;» ‘sea holly, eryngo*. See prec. word. 
Erysibe, n., a genus of powdery mildews (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. £po<ri( 3 >], ‘mildew’, which is 
prob. rel. to £po$p6s, ‘red’, £puo(7reXa<;, ‘erysi- 
pelas*. See erysipelas. 

Erysimum, n., a genus of plants of the mustard 
family (bot.) — L., fr. Gk. SpuaipLov, ‘hedge- 
mustard’, fr. iptatv, ‘to draw, drag’, fr. base 
*f£pu-, ‘to draw*, whence also gpujia, ‘fence, 
guard’, puTYjp, ‘one who draws’, 
erysipelas, n., an acute inflammatory disease of 
the skin. — Gk. SpooiraXocc, lit. ‘red skin’, fr. 
£po$p<k, ‘red’, and -7reXa<;, ‘skin’ (used only in 
compounds), which is cogn. with L.pellis , ‘skin’. 
Gk. £pu&poq is cogn. with L. ruber , rufus, Ted*, 
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rubere, ‘to be red’, Goth, raups, OE. read , ‘red’. 
The initial h in £pu&p6s is prosthetic and due 
to the circumstance that the Greek never begins 
a word with r. (Initial p in Greek words is the 
equivalent of I.-E. *sr- or *wr-.) See red and cp. 
Erysibe, Erysiphe, Erythronium. For the second 
element in erysipelas see fell, ‘hide’. 

Erysiphe, n., a synonym of Erysibe {hot.) — 
ModL., short for *Erysisiphe (see haplology ); 
compounded of Ipucri- (for £po&p6<;), ‘red’, and 
af<pwv, ‘tube’. See prec. word and siphon, 
erythema, n., redness of the skin {med.) — Me- 
dical L., fr. Gk. £pulhrjp,a, ‘redness of the skin*, 
fr. £pu&odveiv, ‘to make red’, dye red’, fr. £peu- 
&etv, of s.m., which is rel. to £pu$p6c, ‘red*. 
See erysipelas and -ma. 

erythro-, before a vowel erythr-, combining form 
meaning ‘red’. — Gk. Ipu&po-, £pu&p-, fr. 
£po&p6q, ‘red’. See erysipelas, 
erythrocyte, n., a red blood cell. — Compounded 
of erythro- and -cyte. 

Erythronium, n., a genus of plants, the dog’s- 
tooth violet (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. £pu£p6<;, 
‘red’. See erythro-. 

Esau, n., the son of Isaac and Rebecca {Bible). — 
Late L. Esau , fr. Gk. ‘Ha«u, fr. Heb. ‘Esdw, prob. 
meaning lit, ‘hairy’, and rel. to Arab, d'tha, 
‘hairy’. See Gen. 25 125. 

escadrille, n., a small naval squadron. — F., fr. 
Sp. escuadrilla , dimin. of escuadra, ‘square, 
squad, squadron’, fr. escuadrar y ‘to square’, fr. 
VL. *exquadrare. See square and cp. squad, 
squadron. 

escalade, n., the act of scaling the walls of a for- 
tified place by means of ladders. — F., fr. It. 
scalata, prop. fern. pp. of scalare , *to climb by 
means of a ladder’, fr. scala , ‘ladder*. See scale, 
‘measure’, and -ade. 

Derivatives: escalade , tr. v., escalad-er , n. 
escalator, n., a moving staircase. — ModL. See 
escalade and agential suff. -or. 

Escal Ionia, n., a genus of South American shrubs 
(bot.) — ModL., named after its discoverer, the 
1 8th cent. Spanish traveler Escalldn. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

Escalloniaceae, n. pi., a family of shrubs. — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
escalloniaceous, adj. — Formed fr. Escalkmia 
with suff. -aceous. 

escalop, escallop, n., scallop shell; scallop. — OF. 
escalope , ‘shell’. See scallop. 

Derivative: excal(l)op-ed, adj. (her.) 
escapade, n., a wild prank. — F., fr. Sp. esca- 
pada, ‘escape’, prop. fern. pp. of escapar , ‘to 
escape’. See next word and -ade. 
escape, intr. and tr. y. — ME. escapen, fr. ONF. 
escaper , which corresponds to OF. eschaper (F. 
chopper ), ‘to escape’, orig. ‘to throw off the 
cowl’, fr. VL. *ex cappare (whence also Ruman. 
scdpa, It. scappare y O Proven^., Catal., Sp. esca- 
par, Port, escappar), formed fr. 1st ex- and Late 
L. cappa , ‘hood, mantle’. See cape, ‘cloak*. 
Derivatives: escape , n., escapement (q.v.), 
escap-er y n. 

escapement, n. — Formed on analogy of F. 
echappement from escape with suff. -ment. 
escarbuncle, n. (her.) — OF. (F. escarboucle), fr. 
L. carbunculus , ‘a small coal; a bright, reddish 
kind of precious stone’, dimin. of carbd , gen. 
-onis ‘coal’. See carbon and cp. carbuncle, 
escarp, n., a steep slope. — F. escarpe, fr. It. 
scarpa , prob. derived fr. Goth. *skrapa y which 
is rel. to MHG. schrof ‘crag’. Cp. scarp, n. 
escarp, tr. v., to make into an escarp. — F. es- 
carpe r, fr. escarpe. See escarp, n. 
escarpment, n., wide ground formed into an es- 
carp. — F. escarpement , fr. escarper. See prec. 
word and -ment. 

-esce, suff. forming inchoative verbs. — L. -esco, 
-escere, cogn. with Gk. -crx-co, -ox-etv, OI. -ccha, 
Avestic -sa-; cp. OI. gacchati, Avestic jasaiti , 
‘goes’, Gk. (3<4ox«, ‘I go’ ; OI. ppcchdti, Avestic 
p i r i saiti, 'asks’, corresp. to L. poscere (for 
*porc-scere ), ‘to demand, desire’, OHG. forscdn 
(MHG. vorschen , G. forschen\ ‘to search, in- 
quire*. Cp. verbal suff. -ish. Cp. also -escency, 
-escent 

-escenee, suff. forming abstract nouns from ad- 



jectives ending in - escent . — See -escent and -ce. 
-escency, suff. denoting incipiency. — See the 
suffixes -escent and -cy. 

-escent, suff. forming adjectives and nouns from 
verbs and meaning ‘beginning to; beginning to 
be in the condition expressed by the verb’. — 
L. -escens, gen. -entis, pres. part. suff. of verbs 
into -escere ; meaning ‘to begin to See 
-esce and -ent. 
eschalot, n. — See shallot, 
eschar, n., a dry crust on a bum (med.) — Late 
L. eschar a, fr. Gk. feoxapa, ‘hearth; scar from 
a bum*. See scar, ‘mark on the skin*, 
escharotic, adj., causing an eschar; caustic. — 
Late L. escharoticus y fr. Gk. &TX<xpo>Tix6<;, fr. 
£ox<£p a. See prec. word and -ic. 
eschatology, n., the doctrine of the last things. — 
Lit. ‘the study of the last things*, fr. Gk. ^oxa-roc. 
‘furthest, remotest, last’, and -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyoc, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one 
who deals (with a certain topic)’. Gk. £ctxocto<; 
is a derivative of (Boeotian I?), ‘out of’; see 
2nd ex-. For the second element see -logy. 
Derivatives: eschatolog-ical y adj., eschatolog- 
ist, n. 

escheat, n„ the reverting of the land to the king 
or another lord of the fee. — ME. eschete , fr. 
OF. escheoite , prop. fem. pp. of escheoir (F. 
e choir), fr. VL. *excadere y ‘to fall out*, fr. 1st 
ex and *cadere y corresponding to L. cad$re t ‘to 
fall*. See cadence and cp. cheat, decay. 
Derivative: escheat , intr. and tr. v. 
eschew, tr. v., to shun, avoid. — ME. eschewen, 
eschuen , fr. OF. eschiuver y eschiver y eschever, 
‘to shun’, fr. Frankish *skiuhan, which is rel. 
to OHG. sciuhen y ‘to avoid, escape*, MHG. 
schiuhen, G. scheuen , ‘to fear, shun, shrink from*, 
MHG. schiech , G. scheu , ‘shy, timid*. It. schivare y 
‘to avoid, shun, protect from’ ( whenceF, esquiver, 
‘to avoid, dodge*), derives fr. It. schivo, ‘shy, 
bashful*, which is a loan word fr. WTeut. *skiu, 
‘shy*. See shy and cp. skew, which is a doublet 
of eschew. 

Derivatives: eschew -al, n., eschew-er y n. 
Eschscboltzla, n., a genus of herbs of the Pa- 
paveraceae. — ModL., named after the German 
botanist Johann Friedrich von Eschscholtz 
(1793*1831). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
esclandre, n., a scandal, scandalous scene. — F., 
fr. OF. escandle y fr. earlier escandele y fr. L. scan- 
dalum. See scandal and cp. slander, 
esclavage, n., necklace. — F., lit. ‘slavery’, fr. 
esclave y ‘slave*. See slave and -age. 
escoba, n., tropical American mallow. — Sp., 
‘broom,’ fr. L. scopa , ‘twig, shoot; broom, 
besom,’ which is rel. to scdpus y ‘shaft, beam’, 
fr. I.-E. base *skap- y *skop- y ‘shaft, thin branch’, 
whence also shaft, ‘stem, stock’, and scepter 
(qq.v.) Cp. also scopa. 

esconson, n.. (arch it.) — OF. escoinson (F. icoin - 
Qon, ecoinson), ‘jamb of doors or windows*. See 
sconcheon, which is a doublet of esconson. 
Escorial, n., a palace built in the 16th century 
by Philip II of Spain, NW. of Madrid. — Sp., 
prop, 'a place where a mine has been exhausted’, 
fr. escoria y ‘dross, scoria*, fr. L. scoria y of s.m. 
See scoria and adj. suff. -ah 
escort, n., a person or persons accompanying an- 
other or others for protection, courtesy, etc. — 
F. escort e, fr. It. scorta, fr. scorgere , ‘to show, 
to guide’, fr. VL. *excorrigere y fr. 1st ex- and 
L. corrigere , ‘to make straight, set right’. See 
correct, adj. 

Derivative: escort , tr. v. 

escritoire, n., a writing desk. — OF. (F. ecritoire\ 
fr. Late L. scriptorium , ‘place for writing’, prop,, 
neut. of the Latin adjective scriptorius , 'per- 
taining to writing’, fr. script us, pp. of scribere, 
‘to write*. See scribe and cp. scriptorium, which 
is a doublet of escritoire. 
escrow, n., a written engagement (law). — OF. 
escroe , escroue , ‘roll of papers’. See scroll, 
escudo, n., 1) name of various Spanish and Portu- 
guese gold and silver coins ; 2) the gold mone- 
tary unit of Portugal. — Sp. and Port, escudo , 
fr. L. scutum, ‘shield’. See scutum and cp. 
escutcheon. 

esculent, adj., eatable; edible. — L. esculentus y 



‘good to eat, eatable’, fr. esca, ‘food’, fr. *eds- 
qa (cp. Lith. eskd , ‘appetite’), fr. I.-E. base *ed- y 
'to eat’. See eat. 

escutcheon, n., a shield on which a coat of arms 
is depicted (her.) — ONF. escuchon, corres- 
ponding to OF. escuson , F. ecusson, fr. VL. 
*scutidnem, acc. of * scut id, fr.L. scutum, ‘shield’. 
See scutum and cp. scutcheon, escudo. For the 
collateral forms escutcheon and scutcheon cp. 
espy, spy; esquire , squire; estate , state. 

Esdras, n„ either of two apocryphal books as- 
cribed to Ezra. — Gk. "EoSpac,, fr. Heb. ‘ Ezrd . 
See Ezra. 

-ese, suff. used to form adjectives or nouns de- 
noting ‘names of nations or their language’ (cp. 
Portuguese , Chinese, etc.) — OF. - eis (F. -ois) 
fr. L. -ensis. 

-ese, suff. used in chemistry to denote an en- 
zyme that accelerates synthetic action. — Sug- 
gested as a collateral form of -ase (q.v.) 

-esis, suff. denoting process of action. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. formed fr. s-stem verbs. Cp. -asis, 
-osis, -iasis. 

eskar, esker, n., deposit left by a subglacial 
stream (geol.) — Ir. eiscir, ‘a ridge’. 

Eskimo, n. and adj. — N. American Indian 
eskimantsik, ‘eaters of raw flesh’, a name given 
by the Algonquians to the N. American Indian 
tribes living in the Arctic and Greenland. Cp. 
Husky. 

Esmeralda, fem. PN. — Sp., lit. ‘emerald’. See 

emerald. 

eso-, combining form meaning ‘within’. — Fr. 
Gk. saw (Ion. efaco), ‘in, within’, which 
stand for *ev<TGi and are rel. to et;, zlc, (for 
*£vs), ‘into’, and to ‘in’. See 2nd en-. 
Esocidae, n. pi., a family of fishes ( ichthyol .) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. esox y gen. 
esocis, *a kind of fish’ (prob. ‘salmon’), a word 
of Gaulish origin. Cp. OCo., MBret. ehoc , Ir. 
eo (gen. iach), ‘salmon’, 
esophag-, form of esophago- before a vowel, 
esophageal, oesophageal, adj., pertaining to the 
esophagus. — See esophagus and adj. suff. -al. 
esophago-, before a vowel esophag-, pertaining 
to the esophagus. — Fr. Gk. olocxpcfcyoi;. See 
next word. 

esophagus, n., the gullet ( anat .) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. otao<payo;, ‘the gullet’, which prob. 
means lit. ‘bearer of food’, and is compounded 
of ofao*, ‘I shall carry’ (used as future of ipepeiv, 
‘to bear, carry’), a word of unknown etymology, 
and (poryelv, ‘to eat’. See -phagous. 
esoteric, adj., intended for the initiated only, 
secret. — Gk. laoiTep»c6s, lit. ‘pertaining to 
those within*, fr. £arcoTepo>, ‘more within’, corn- 
par. of goo, ‘within’. See eso- and cp. exoteric. 
For the etymology of the compar. suff. -ter see 
-ther and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: esoteric , n., esoteric-al-ly, adv., eso- 
teric-ism, n. 

espadon, n., a long two-handed sword. — F., fr. 
It. spadone, augment, of spada, ‘sword’, fr. L. 
spada. See spade and cp. words there referred to. 
For the It. augment, suff. - one see -oon. 
espagnolette, n., bolt for a casement window. — 
F., fr. espagnol , ‘Spanish’ (fr. Espagne, ‘Spain’), 
and dimin. suff. -ette. 

espalier, n., a trellis or framework on which fruit 
trees are trained flat. — F., fr. It. spallicru, fr. 
spalta , ‘shoulder’, fr. L. spatula , ‘broad piece*, 
whence also F. epaule , ‘shoulder’. See epaulet 
and cp. epauli&re. 

Derivative: espalier , tr. v. 
esparto, n., also esparto grass. — Sp. esparto , fr. 
L. spartum, fr. Gk. cnrdipTOv, ‘rope, cable; 
Spanish broom; esparto’, which is rel. to 
oTcdtpxo ‘Spanish broom; esparto’, and to 
OTteipa, ‘coil, twist*, and prob. cogn. with Lith. 
spartas, ‘band*. See spire, ‘spiral’, and cp. 
Spartina, Spartium. 

especial, adj. — ME., fr. OF. especial (F. special), 
fr. L. specialis . See special, which is a doublet 
of especial . 

Derivatives: especial-ly , adv., especial-ness, n. 
Esperanto, n. — Fr. Esperanto, pseudonym of 
Dr. Lazarus Ludwig Zamenhof (1859-1917). in- 
ventor of this language, fr. Sp. esperanza, ‘hope’. 
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fr. esperar , ‘to hope’, fr. L. sperare. See despair 
and -ance. 

Derivatives: Espcrant-ic, adj., Esperant-ism, n., 
Esperant-ist , n. and adj. 

espial, n. — OF. espiaille , fr. e spier, 'to spy’. See 
espy and subst. suff. -al. 

espionage, n. — F. espionnage, ‘spying’, fr. espion, 
‘spy’, fr. It. spione. See espy and -age. 
esplanade, n., a level place; esp. one serving as a 
promenade. — F., fr. It. spianata , ‘leveling; es- 
planade’, prop, subst. use of the fern. pp. of 
spianare , ‘to level’, fr. L. explanare , ‘to flatten, 
level’, whence also explain (q.v.) 
espousal, n. — OF, espousailles (F. epousailles), 
fr. L. sponsalia , ‘betrothal, espousal’ (whence 
also OProven?. espozaika , OSp. esposavas, Sp. 
esponsales ), prop. neut. pi. of the adjective spon- 
salis, ‘pertaining to betrothal’, fr. sponsus, pp. 
of spondere , ‘to engage oneself, promise’. See 
spouse and subst. suff. -al and cp. spousal, 
espouse, tr. v. — OF. espouser (F. epouser), fr. 
L. sponsare , ‘to betroth, espouse*, freq. of spon- 
dere (pp. sponsus), ‘to engage oneself, promise’. 
See prec. word and cp. spouse. 

Derivative : espous-er , n. 

espressivo, adv., with expression ( musical direc- 
tion), — It., ‘expressive’, fr. espresso , fr. L. ex- 
pressus , ‘distinct’, lit. ‘expressed’, pp. of expri- 
mer e. See express, adj., and -ive. 
esprit, n., spirit, wit. — F., fr. L. spiritus. See 
spirit. 

esprit de corps, spirit of attachedness and devotion 
to a body of persons associated. — F„ lit, 
‘spirit of the body’. See prec. word, de- and corps, 
espy, tr. v. — ME. espien, fr. OF. espier (F. epier), 
fr. Frankish *spehon, which is rel. to OHG. 
spehon , ‘to spy’. See spy, v. 
esquamate, adj., having no scales (zool. and bot.) 
— Formed fr. e- and L. squamatus, ‘scaly’, fr. 
squama , ‘scale’. See squama and cp. desquamate, 
-esque, suff. — F., fr. It. -esco, borrowed fr. Teut. 
-isk. See adj. suff. -ish. 

esquire, n. — ME. esquier , fr. OF. escuyer , es- 
quier (F. ecuyer ), ‘squire, equerry’, orig. ‘shield- 
bearer’, fr. VL. scutarius, ‘shield bearer’ (but 
classical L. scutarius means ‘shield maker’), fr. 
L. scutum, ‘shield’. See equerry and cp. squire, 
esquisse, n., first sketch. — F., fr. It. schizzo. See 
sketch. 

ess, n., i) the letter s; 2) anything shaped like 
the letter s. 

-ess, suff. forming feminine nouns, as in countess, 
hostess . — ME. -esse, fr. OF. (= F.) -esse, fr. 
Late L. -issa (whence also It. -ezza, Sp., Port. 
-esa), fr. Gk. -ioaa, which — in classical Greek — 
occurs only in (SaaiXtaaa, ‘queen’ (fr. (teaiXeOi;, 
‘king’). However, in later Greek, several other 
nouns were formed on analogy of (Ja<ylXiaacc 
(cp. e.g. 7tav$6xioaa, ‘female innkeeper', fr. 
toxv8oxe 6;, ‘innkeeper’). 

-ess, suff. forming nouns of quality from adject- 
ives, as in duress. — ME. -esse, fr. OF. (= F.) 
-esse, fr. L. -itia, whence also It. - ezza , Proven?., 
Sp., Port, -eza . Cp. the subst. suffixes -ice, -ise. 
essay, tr. and intr. v. — OF. essaier (F. essayer), 
fr. VL. *exagiare , ‘to weigh’, fr. L. exagium, ‘a 
weighing’, fr. exigere , ‘to weigh, measure, exam- 
ine’, lit. ‘to drive out’, fr. ist ex- and agere , ‘to 
drive’. See agent and cp. assay, 
essay, n. — OF. (= F.) essai, fr. essaier . See es- 
say, v. 

essayist, n., a writer of essays. — A hybrid coined 
fr. essay, n., and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Derivatives: essay is t-ic, essayist-ic-al, adjs., es- 
say is t-ic-al-ly, adv. 

esse, n., being, actual existence. — L. esse, ‘to 
be’, fr. I.-E. base *es -, ‘to be*, whence also L. 
es-t, ‘is’, OI. dsmi, Hitt, esmi. Arm. em, Gk. 
dpi, Lesb. and Thessal. Dor. fjpt, Alb. 
jam, OSlav. jesmi, Lith. esmi, OIr. am, Goth, im, 
OE. com, earn, am, ‘I am’, OI. smdk, Gk. £<rpev. 
Ion. dp£v, Dor. dp&;, Lith. esme, OSlav. jesmu, 
L. sumus, ‘we are’ (L. sum, ‘I am’, has been 
formed on analogy of the pi. sumus). Cp. ab- 
sence, absent, -ent, entity, essence, essential, in- 
terest, presence, present, prosit. Cp. also am, art, 
are, is, sin, ‘transgression’, sooth. Cp. also ety- 
mology, etymon, heteroousian, homoiousian, 



homoousian, onto-, sattwa, suttee, swastika, 
essence, n. — F., fr. L. essentia, ‘being or essence 
of a thing’, fr. essent-, pres. part, stem of esse , 
‘to be’; prop, loan translation of Gk. oixsioc, 
‘essence’. See esse and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see suff. -ence. 

Essene, n., a member of an ancient Jewish sect of 
ascetics, first appearing in history in the 2nd 
century B.C.E. — L. Esseni (pi.), ‘the Essenes’, 
fr. Gk. ’EctotjvoL Most scholars derive this word 
from Heb. tz e nu‘‘fm, ‘the modest ones’, or from 
Heb. h&sha'im , ‘the silent ones’. It is more pro- 
bable, however, that Gk. ’Eooqvot derives fr. 
Syr. hdsin, pi. absolute state of hasi, ‘pious’ ; cp. 
the pi. emphatic state hasayyd, whence the parallel 
Greek form ‘Ecrcraiot. This etymology gains in 
probability by the fact that Philo (in Quod om- 
nis probus liber sit, § 13) identifies the Essenes 
with the ‘Pious’ (tcov ’Ecmaitjov 7} 6 aitov = ‘of 
the Essenes or the Pious’). 

Derivatives: Essen-ian, adj., Essen-ian-ism, n„ 
Essen-ic, Essen-ic-al, adjs., Essen-ism , n., Essen- 
ize, tr. v. 

essential, adj. - — ML. essentials, ‘essential’, fr. 
L. essentia. See essence and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: essential-ity, n., essential-ly, adv. 
essonite, also, more correctly, hessonite, n., cinna- 
mon stone 0 mineral .) — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ite fr. Gk. -rjaatav, ‘inferior to’, compar. of 
Ijxa, ‘slightly, a little, slowly, faintly’; which is 
prob. cogn. with L. segnis, ‘slow, tardy, slug- 
gish’. The cinnamon stone was so called in al- 
lusion to its being less hard than true hyacinth 
and some other minerals. 

-est, suff. forming the superlative degree of ad- 
jectives and adverbs. — ME., fr. OE. - ost , -est, 
rel. to ON. -astr, - str , OHG. -is to, -dsto, G. -est, 
Goth, -ists, - osts, and cogn. with Gk. -iotoc,, 
OI. -ist ha; formed orig. from the compar. suff. 
through the addition of a suff. beginning with /. 
See compar. suff. -er and cp. Anchistea, Calista, 
C all ist o, kakistocracy, protista. 

-est, -st, suff. of the second person singular in- 
dicative of English verbs (as in doest, dost , did- 
dest, didst , etc.) — ME., fr. OE. -ast, -est, -st, 
rel. to OHG. -ist, -ost, -est, G. -est, -st, Goth, -is, 
-os -ais, ON. -r, -ar, -ir, and cogn. with Gk.-;, L. 
-s, OI. -si, second person sing, endings of verbs, 
establish, tr. v. — ME. establissen, fr. OF. esta- 
bliss-, pres. part, stem of establir (F. etablir), fr. 
L. stabilire, ‘to make firm or stable’, fr. stabilis, 
‘firm, stable’. See stable, adj., and verbal suff. 
-ist and cp. stablish. 

Derivatives : established , adj., establishment, n., 
establishment arian (q.v.) 

establishmentarian, n., adherent of the principle 
of an established church. — Formed fr. estab- 
lishment (see prec. word) with suff. -arian. 
estacade, n., a dike of stakes in the sea or river. 
— F., fr. Sp. estacada , fr. estaca , ‘stake’, which 
is of Teut. origin. See stake, and -ade and cp. 
stockade. 

estafette, n., a courier, esp. a mounted one. — 
F., fr. It. staffetta, ‘small stirrup; courier’, dimin. 
of staffa, ‘stirrup’, which is of Teut. origin. 
Cp. G. Stapfe, ‘footstep’, and see E. step. For 
the ending see suff. -ette. 
estate, n. — ME. estat, fr. OF. estat (F. etat), fr. 
L. status, ‘condition, state’. See state, 
esteem, tr. v. — ME. estemen, fr. OF. (-= F.) es- 
timer, fr. L. aestimare, fr. OL. aestumare, ‘to 
value, appraise’, which is denominated fr. *ais- 
temos, lit. ‘one who cuts the ore’, fr. aes, gen. . 
aeris, ‘ore*, and I.-E. base *tem ‘to cut’, whence 
also Gk. ‘to cut’. For the first element 

see ore, for the second see tome. 

Derivative: esteem, n. 

Est el la, fern. PN. — Sp.-, lit. ‘star’, fr. L. Stella. 
See star and cp. Stella, stellar, 
ester, n., any compound ether (chem.) — G. Es- 
ter, coined by the German chemist Leopold 
Gmelin (1788-1853) in 1848 from the abbrevia- 
tion of Essigdther, which is compounded of 
Essig, ‘vinegar’, and Ather ‘ether’. Essig derives 
fr. MHG. cjj ich, fr. OHG. cjjfA, fr. *atecum, 
metathetized form of L. acetum, ‘vinegar* 
(whence Goth, akeit ); see acetum. For the se- 
cond element see ether. 



Esther, 1) fern. PN.; 2) in the Bible, wife of the 
Persian king Ahasuerus. — Gk. ’EofHjp, fr. Heb. 
Estir, fr. Pers. sitareh, ‘star*, which is rel. to 
Avestic and 01. stdr -, and cogn. with Gk. dlonrjp, 
L. stella, ‘star*. See star. 

Estheria, n., a genus of branchiopod crustaceans. 
— Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -la. 
esthesia, aesthesia, n., sensibility. — ModL. aes - 
thesia , fr. Gk. afa&rjaiq, ‘perception, sensation’, 
from the stem of alo&avoficu. See esthete and 
-ia and cp. anesthesis. 

esthesio-, aesthesio-, combining form meaning 
‘pertaining to perception’. — Fr. Gk. atalbjai;. 
See prec. word and cp. kinesthesia, pallesthesia, 
esthete, also aesthete, n. — Gk. alafLrpn?);, ‘one 
who perceives’, from the stem of oda&ivofAai 
(for *dfta-$-avo{2ai), ‘I perceive’, aor. ata- 
shortened fr. *dLFia-*Mo&ai, rel. to 
(for *dflco), ‘I hear’, lit. ‘I perceive by the ear*, 
and cogn. with L. audio (for *awis-d-io), ‘I hear’, 
fr. I.-E. base *a wei-, ‘to perceive*. See audible 
and cp. esthesia, anesthesia, anesthetic, coen- 
esthesis. 

esthetic, aesthetic, adj. — Gk. atofbjrix^;, ‘per- 
ceptive’, fr. ala^7)x6f;, ‘sensible, perceptible’, 
verbal adj. of alafhfcvofjLai. See esthete and cp. 
kinesthetic. 

Derivatives: {a)esthetic-al-ly, adv., {a)es the tic- 
ism, n. 

esthetics, aesthetics, n. — G. Asthetik , coined 
by A. G. Alexander Baumgarten (1714-62) about 
1750 fr. Gk. alo8^Tt,x6(;, ‘perceptive’ (see prec. 
word), to denote that branch of science which 
deals with beauty. 

estimable, adj. — F., fr. L. aestimabilis, ‘valuable, 
estimable’, fr. aestimare . See esteem and -able. 
Derivatives: estimab-ly, adv., estimable-ness , n. 
estimate, tr. and intr. v. — L. aestimatus, pp. of 
aestimare, ‘to value, appraise’, see esteem, v., 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

E>erivatives : estimate, n., estimating-ly, adv., 
estimation (q.v.), estimat-ive, adj., estimator (q.v.) 
estimation, n. — OF. (= F.) estimation , fr. L. 
aestimationem, acc. of aestimdtid, ‘money value 
of a thing, valuation’, fr. aestimatus, pp.of aesti- 
mdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
estimator, n. — L. aestimator, ‘valuer, appraiser’, 
fr. aestimatus, pp. of aestimare. See estimate and 
agential suff. -or. 

estiva], aestival^ adj., pertaining to summer. — 
F. estival, fr. L. aestivalis , ‘pertaining to sum- 
mer’, fr. aestivus, of s.m., fr. aestus, ‘heat’, 
which is rel. to aestas, gen. aes tat is, ‘sum- 
mer’, lit. ‘hot season’, fr. I.-E. base *aidh, ‘to 
burn’, whence also L. aedes , ‘a building, 
sanctuary, temple’. See edify and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. estuary, 
estivate, aestivate, intr. v., 1) to spend the sum- 
mer; 2) to spend the summer in a dormant con- 
dition. — L. aestivatus, pp. of aestivare , ‘to 
spend the summer’, fr. aestivus. See prec. word 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: (a)estivat-ion, n. 
estoite, n., a star with six or eight points (her.) — 
OF. estoile (F. etoile), fr. L. stSlla , ‘star’. See 
stellar. 

estop, tr. v., to bar; (law), to bar by estoppel. — 
AF. and OF. estoper (F. etouper), ‘to stop’, fr. 
L. *stuppare, ‘to stop with flax or tow’ (whence 
also It. stoppare, O Proven?, estopar), Fr. L. 
stuppa, stupa, ‘the coarse part of flax, tow’. See 
stop. 

estoppel, n., preclusion of a statement or claim 
because it is contrary to a previous statement 
or claim (law). — OF. estoupail , ‘stopper, bung’, 
fr. estoper. See prec. word and subst. suff. -el. 
estovers, n. pi., necessaries granted by law; 
specif, wood for a tenant, alimony for a wife. — 
OF. inf. estover , estovoir, ‘to be necessary’, used 
as a noun ; of uncertain origin ; cp. stover. For the 
subst. use of the infinitive in law terms see at- 
tainder and cp. words there referred to. 
estrade, n., a platform. — F., fr. Sp. estrado, fr. 
L. stratum , ‘something spread out’, neut. pp. of 
sternere, ‘to spread out, cover’. See stratum and 
cp. words there referred to. 
estradiol, n., a crystalline estrogenic hormone 
CigH 24 0 3 (biochem.) — Coined fr. estrus, pref. 
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di-, and -ol, a suff. denoting alcohol, 
estrange, tr. v. — OF. estrangier , estranger , ‘to 
alienate’, fr. VL. * extraneare , ‘to treat as a 
stranger’, fr. L. extraneus, ‘stranger*. See 
strange. 

Derivatives: estrang-ed-ness , n., estrange-ment, 
n., estrang-er , n. 

estrangelo, n., a type of Syriac cursive writing 
characterized by rounded letters. — Syr. 
esfrangelo , fr. Gk. ‘twisted, round*. 

See stringent and cp. words there referred to. 
estray, n., a strayed animal (law). — AF. estray, 
fr. OF. estraier , ‘wandering, stray, lost*. See 
stray, n. 

estreat, n., true extract, copy. — AF. estrete, fr. 
OF. estraite , fr. L. extracta, prop. fem. of ex- 
tractus , pp. of extrahere, ‘to draw out*. See 

extract 

estrepement, n., waste committed by a tenant for 
life in lands, woods or houses to the damage of 
the reversioner (law). — OF., ‘waste, ravage*, 
fr. estreper , ‘to waste’, fr. L. exstir pare, ‘to 
pluck out by the stem or root, extirpate*. See 
extirpate and -ment 

estriol, n., a crystalline estrogenic hormone 
CuH^Oi ( biochem .) — Coined fr. estrus and 
-ol, a suff. denoting alcohol, 
estrogen, n. s a substance producing estrus (bio- 
chem.) — Coined fr. estrus and -gen. 
estrogenic, adj., producing estrus (biochem.) — 
Coined fr. estrus and -genic, 
estrone, n., a female sex hormone; thee Lin (bio- 
chem.) — Coined fr. estrus and suff. -one. 
estrus, oestrus, n., i) a vehement desire, frenzy; 
2) the sexual heat of female mammals. — L. 
oestrus, ‘gadfly; frenzy’, fr. Gk. oloxpoq, ‘gad- 
fly; sting; frenzy’, which is cogn. with Lith. 
aistra , ‘violent passion’, and prob. also with 
L. fra, ‘anger*. See ire and cp. the first element 
in Oestrelata. 

estuary, n., broad mouth of a river. — L. aestu- 
arium, ‘a tideplace, an estuary’, fr. aestus, ‘heat, 
fire, the ebb and flow of the sea, tide’, rel. to 
aestus , ‘heat*. See estival, 
esurience, esuriency, n. — Formed fr. next word 
with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

esurient, adj., hungry; greedy. — L. isuriSns , 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of esurire , ‘to desire, to 
eat, be hungry’, a desiderative verb formed fr. 
isus, pp. of eciere, ‘to eat*. See eat For the de- 
siderative suff. -urXre cp. Abiturient and words 
there referred to. 

Derivative : esurlent-ly, adv. 
et, conj. meaning ‘and’. — L.; cogn. with OL 
dti r Avestic aiti, ‘over, beyond’, Gk. gxt, ‘yet, 
still, besides, moreover’, Gaul, eti , ‘also, more- 
over’, Goth. ip, ‘and, but, however’, OE., OS. 
ed-, ON. id-, OHG. et-, it-, ‘again’. Cp. eddy. 

-et, subst. suff. of orig. diminutive force. — OF. 
and F. -et, prob. of Etruscan origin. In French, 
the suff. always had and still has diminutive 
force. For the feminine form of this suff. see 
-ette. Cp. -let 

-et, an infix used in chemistry (as in phen-et- 
idine ), to denote the presence of the ethyl radical. 
— Short for e/hyl, 

eta, n., name of the seventh letter of the Greek 
alphabet. — Gk. fjxa, fr. earlier 3 jxa (see Theo- 
dor Nbldeke, Beitr&ge zur semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, Strassburg, 1904, p.124), fr. Heb. 
heth; see cheth. The a was added because a 
Greek word cannot end with a t; cp. alpha and 
words there referred to. 

etacism, n., the pronunciation of Gk. eta (i.e. the 
letter 7]) as e i.e. like a in English ale \ called the 
Erasmian pronunciation. — Formed fr. eta 
with suff. -ism. Cp. itacism. 

4 tage, n., stage. — F., ‘abode, stage; story, floor*, 
also ‘rank’, fr. VL. *staticum, for L. statio, ‘sta- 
tion, post, residence’, lit. ‘a standing*, fr. stare , 
‘to stand’. See state and cp. stage, ‘platform*. 
£tagfere, n., cabinet. — F., fr. etage, ‘shelf*. See 
prec. word. 

etamine, n„ a dress fabric of cotton, worsted or 
silk. — F. etamine , fr. OF. estamine , fr. VL. 
*staminea, fem. of the Latin adj. stamineus, 
‘made of threads’, fr. stamen , gen. stdminis 
‘warp in the upright loom, thread’. See stamen. 



6 tape, n., 1) a halting place for troops; 2) a day’s 
march. — F., ‘stage of journey, halting place, 
distance between two halting places’, fr. OF. 
estaple', fr. MDu. staple, ‘storehouse’. See staple. 
£tat, n., state. — F., fr. L. status, prop, ‘mode of 
standing*. See state and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

€tatism, n., state socialism. — F. etatisme , formed 
fr. etat, ‘state’, with suff. -is me. See prec. word 
and -ism. 

Etat Major, the staff of the army. — F. etat- 
major, fr. etat , ‘state’, and L. major, ‘greater*. 
See etat and major, adj. 
et cetera, ‘and other things’. — L., fr. et, ‘and’ 
(see et), and neut. of ceteri, ‘the others’, which 
is formed fr. I.-E. pron. pref. *ce-, ‘there ; behold’ 
(see be), and I.-E. *etero -, ‘the other’, whence 
also Umbr. etro-, ‘another’, Avestic a-tara 
‘one of the two, this’. Alb. jdtere, jatre, ‘the 
other’, OSlav. jeteru, iteru, ‘some, one*, 
etch, tr. and intr. v., to engrave with acid. — Du. 
etsen, ‘to etch’, fr. G. atzen, ‘to corrode’, fr. 
MHG. atzen, etzen , fr. OHG. azzon, prop, ‘to 
feed, bait’, causative of ej son, 'to eat*. See eat. 
Derivatives: etch, n., etch-er, n., etch-ing , ver- 
bal n. 

Eteoctes, n., son of Oedipus and Jocasta, and 
king of Thebes (Greek mythology). — L., fr. 
Gk. ’ExeoxWfc, lit. ‘of true fame*, compounded 
of £te6 ?, ‘true, real, genuine*, and xX6o?, ‘fame’. 
The first element is rel. to ‘true’; see 

etymon. The second element is rel. to xXox6<;, 
‘famous*, and cogn. with L. in-clutus, in-clytus , 
of s.m., OE., OS. hlud, ‘loud*. See loud, 
eternal, adj. — L. aeterndlis, fr. aeternus , ‘ever- 
lasting, eternal’, contracted fr. OL. aeviternus , 
fr. *ae viter, an adverb formed fr. aevum, ‘age’. 
See aeon and adj. suff. -al and cp. age and words 
there referred to. Cp. also next word. 
Derivatives: eternal-ly, adv., eternal-ness, n. 
eteme, adj., eternal (poetic). — OF., fr. L. aeter- 
nus. See eternal. 

eternity, n. — ME. eternite, fr. F. eterniti , fr. L. 
aeternitatem , ace. of aeternitas , fr. aeternus. 
See eternal and -ity. 

eternize, tr. v., to render eternal. — F. iterniser, 
a hybrid coined fr. L. aeternus (see eternal) and 
-ize, a suff. of Greek origin, 
etesian, adj., annual (said of periodical winds). — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. etesiae , fr. Gk. £tt)- 
ofixi, ‘periodic winds that prevail in the Aegean’, 
lit /annual (winds)’, fr. hrrpioc,, ‘annual’, fr. izoq 
(dial, ‘year’, which is cogn. with L. vetus, 

‘old’. See veteran and cp. the second element in 
trieteric. 

-etfa, archaic ending of the third person singular 
of the present indicative, as knoweth. — ME. 
-eth, - th , fr. OE. -ep, -ap, -p, rel. to ON. -id, -ed, 
od-, OHG. -it, -et, -dt, G. Goth, -ip, - aip 
-eip-, -op-, and cogn. with L. -t, Gk. -xt, OI. -ti, 
third person sing. pres, indie, endings. 

-eth, suff. forming ordinal numbers, as in for- 
tieth. — See -th, suff. forming ordinal numbers. 
Ethan, masc. PN. — Heb. Ethdn, fr. ethdn, 
‘strong, permanent, perennial, ever-flowing’ 
(said of a river), which is rel. to Arab, watana, 
‘was perpetual’, wdtin , ‘anything permanent*. 
Ethel, fem. PN. — Not directly fr. OE. ASdelu, 
which is rel. to xdele, ‘noble’, but back format- 
ion fr. names like Etheldred, Ethelinda (qq.v) 
Ethelbert, masc. PN. — OE. JEdelbryht, lit. 
‘bright through nobility’, fr. xdele , ‘noble’, and 
beorht, ‘bright’. For the first element see athel- 
ing, for the second see bright. Cp. Albert, which 
derives — through the medium of French — fr. 
OHG. Adalbert , the exact equivalent of OE. 
ASdelbryht , and cp. words there referred to. 
Etheldred, fem. PN. — OE. AEdeldryd, lit. ‘of 
noble strength’, compounded of xdele, ‘noble’, 
and dryd, ‘strength*. For the first element see 
atheling. The second element is rel. to ON. 
prudr, ‘strength’, ON. Pro-ask, ‘to thrive’, 
proskr, ‘strong’, OHG. triuwen, ‘to blossom, 
flourish’, trouwen, ‘to grow’, MHG. druo, ‘fruit’. 
Ethelinda, fem. PN. — Formed fr. OE. xdele , 
‘noble’, and lindi, ‘a serpent*. For the first 
element see atheling and cp. the two prec. words. 
The second element is rel. to OHG. lind, lint. 



‘serpent’, OHG. lindwurm , MHG. lintwurm (re- 
newed in G. Lindwurm ), ‘dragon’, ON. linnr 
(for *lmpr ), ‘serpent*, lit. ‘the lithe animal’, fr. 
I.-E. base *lent-, ‘flexible’, whence also ON., 
OE. lind, ‘linden tree’, lit. ‘the tree with pliant 
bast’, OE. iide, OHG. lindi, ‘soft, mild, gentle*. 
See lithe and cp. linden. 

ether, also aether, n., 1) the upper regions of 
space; 2) (chem.), a colorless liquid used as an 
anesthetic. — - L. aether , fr. Gk. alJWjp, ‘the 
upper, purer air, ether*, which, together with 
oct&pa, ‘the clean sky, fair weather’, derives fr. 
at$£iv, ‘to bum’, fr. I.-E. base *aidh-, ‘to bum’, 
whence also L. aedes, ‘a building, sanctuary, 
temple’. See edify and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. Aetimsa, Ethiop; cp. also hypae- 
thral. As a chemical term, the word aether was 
coined by August Sigmund Frobenius (in 1730), 
the discoverer of this liquid. 

ethereal, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L, aethereus, fr. Gk. ai^piog, ‘pertaining to 
ether*, fr. aUWjp. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: ethereal-ity, n., ethereat-ize, tr. v., 
ethereal-iz-ation, n., ethereal-ly , adv., ethereal- 
ness, n. 

etherification, n. — See ether and -fication. 

etherify, tr. v., to change into ether. — See ether 
and -fy. 

ethic, n., ethics. — F. ethique , fr. L. ethica, fr. 
Gk. ‘rj&ocf) (scil. xi^vTj), ‘moral art’, fem, of 
7 )£ix6s, ‘moral’. See ethical. 

ethic, adj., ethical (now rare). — See ethical. 

ethical, adj., relating to morality; moral. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. ‘per- 
taining to morals, moral’, fr. ‘habit , cus- 

tom, usage, disposition, character, moral’, rel. 
to g&o? (for ‘custom, usage’, &H£etv, 

‘ta accustom’, efo>&a, (for *<r£-cFGi#-a), ‘I 
am accustomed’, and cogn. with OI. svadhd , 
'custom, peculiarity’, L. sodalis (for *swedhalis), 
‘fellow, companion’, sudscere, ‘to become ac- 
customed’, Goth, sidus, OHG. situ, MHG. site , 
G. Sitte, MDu. sede, Du. zede, ON. sidr, Dan. 
sxd, OS. sidu, ‘custom, habit, usage’. The orig. 
meaning of all these words was ‘property, pe- 
culiarity*. They are traceable to I.-E. *swedh-, 
‘a compound base lit. meaning ‘to make one’s 
own’, formed from the reflexive base *swe~, ‘his, 
her, its, one’s’, and *dhe ‘to make, do’. See 
sui- and theme and cp. ethos, cacoethes, ethnic. 
Cp. also custom and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: ethical-ity, n., ethical-ly, adv., ethi- 
cal-ness, n. 

ethicize, tr. v., to make ethical. — See ethic, adj., 
and -ize. 

ethico-, combining form expressing relation to 
ethics. — Fr. Gk. t)&ix 6<;, ‘pertaining to morals’. 
See ethical. 

ethics, n„ the science of morality. — See ethic, n., 
and -ics. 

Ethiop, n., an Ethiopian. — L. Aethiops, fr. Gk. 
AUHchJj, which prob. means lit. ‘burnt face’, fr. 
at&eiv, ‘to bum’ and 6i|>, ‘eye, face’. See ether 
and optic. Cp. Gk. alJk 4 * ‘fiery-looking*. 

Ethiopia, n. — L. Aethiopia, fr. Gk. Ailhorcia, 
‘Ethiopia’, fr. See prec. word and ist-ia. 

Derivatives: Ethiopi-an , adj. and n. 

ethmoid, ethmoidal, adj., sievelike; pertaining to 
a bone or bones forming part of the septum and 
walls of the nasal cavity (anat. and zool.) — Gk. 
^{►pLoeiSifc, ‘like a sieve’, compounded of 
‘sieve* and ‘like’, fr. elSo€, ‘form, 

shape*. The first element derives fr. rj&etv, ‘to 
sift’, which is cogn. with Lith. sietas, OSlav. 
sito (for *sei-to-\ ‘sieve’, W. hidl , ON. said (for 
*se-tlo ), ‘sieve’. Alb. SoS, ‘I sift’. For the second 
element see -oid. 

Derivative: ethmoid, n., and ethmoid bone. 

ethnarch, n., governor of a nation or province. — 
Gk. i&vapx?)!;, ‘ruler of the people’, com- 
pounded of efrvos, ‘people’ and -apx?j<;* ‘leader*. 
See ethnic and -arch. 

ethnarchy, n., the office of an ethnarch. — Gk. 
e&votpx^a, fr. See prec. word and -y 

(representing Gk. -ta). 

ethnic, adj., related to a race. — L. ethnicus, fr. 
Gk. e&vLx6s, fr. g&vos, ‘nation, race* (in Eccles. 
Greek the plural means ‘the heathens. 
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gentiles’). Gk. z&voq prob. stands for *<tFe$vo(; 
and orig. meant ‘one’s own’. It is rel. to e&o<; 
(for ‘custom, usage’. See ethical and 

cp. ethnos. 

Derivatives: ethnic-al-ly , adv., ethnic-ism, n. 
ethno-, combining form meaning ‘race’. — Fr. 
Gk. e£v os, ‘nation, race’. See ethnic, 
ethnography, n., the description of races. — Com- 
pounded of ethno- and Gk. -ypacpta, fr. ypa<pet\i, 
to write’. See -graphy. 

ethnology, n., the study of races, — Compounded 
of ethno- and Gk. -Xoytot, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: ethnoiog-ic , ethnolog-ic-al , adjs., 
ethnolog-ic-al-ly, adv., eihnolog-ist , n. 
ethology, n., i) the science of character; 2) the 
study of customs. — L. ethologia , fr. Gk. t)$o- 
Xoytot, ‘description of character’, which is com- 
pounded of ‘custom’, and -Xoyta, fr. 

-Xoyot;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’ ; see next 
word and -logy. In the sense ‘science of char- 
acter’ the word ethology was introduced by the 
English philosopher John Stuart Mill (1806-73). 
Derivatives: etholog-ic , etholog-ic-al , adjs. 
ethos, n., the moral atmosphere of a people or a 
community. — Gk. ‘habit, custom, usage, 
disposition, character, moral’. See ethical, 
ethrog, n., the citron (Citrus medica ), one of the 
‘Four Species’ of plants used in the celebration 
of the Feast of Tabernacles 0 Sukkoth ). — Mish- 
nalc Hebrew ethrSg , fr. Pers. turunj (whence also 
Arab, turunj, utrunj. Cp. toronja. 
ethyl, n., a hydrocarbon radical, C 2 H 5 ( chem .) — 
Coined by the Swedish chemist Jons Jakob 
Berzelius (1779-1848) in 1840 fr. Gk. aUH)p, ‘the 
upper air’, and 6Xrj, ‘stuff’. See ether and -yl. 
-etic, adj. suflf. meaning ‘pertaining to; of the 
nature of’. — Gk. -extxoc;, formed from stems 
ending in -ex- through addition of suflf. -t>c6<;; 
see -ic. Gk. adj. suflf. -extxoi; corresponds to 
nouns ending in -ecru;. Cp. e.g. Gk. - 0 -exix 6 c; 
(see the tic), which is rel. to Oicru; (see thesis). 
etio-, also aetio-, aitio-, combining form denoting 
cause or causation. — Gk. atxio-, fr. aixia, 
'cause, origin; occasion’, which derives either 
fr. a?xio<;, ‘causing, occasioning’, or — like 
atxio<; — directly fr. *«Zxo^, ‘share, lot’ (when- 
ce also a lxe<o, ‘I ask for, demand’), which is rei. 
to alaa (for ai'xta), ‘share, lot, destiny’, atvupLX'., 
‘I take’, E^aixoq, ‘picked, choice’, ai'aiot;, ‘auspi- 
cious, opportune’, and cogn. with Avestic aeta-, 
‘share, lot, due’, Oscan aeteis (gen.), ‘of some- 
body’s part’,Toch. B ai -, ‘to give’ (lit. ‘to allot’). 
Cp. diet, ‘fare’. 

etiolate, tr. and intr. v., to blanch, esp. through 
the absence of light (bot.) — Fr. F. etiole, pp. 
of etioler , ‘to blanch’, which prob. derives fr. 
eteu/e , *a stalk’, fr. OF. esteule, fr. L. stipula , 
‘stubble’; see stipule and verbal suff. -ate. Ac- 
cordingly the orig. meaning of F. etioler seems 
to have been ‘to become like straw’. 
Derivatives: etiolat-ed ', adj., etiolat-ion, n. 
etiology, aetiology, n., the science of causes. — 
Late L. aetiologia , fr. Gk. akioXoyta, ‘an in- 
quiring into causes’, fr. aixioXoyeLv, ‘to inquire 
into causes’, fr. alxta, ‘cause’ and -Xoyia, fr. 
-Xoyo^, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See etio- 
and -logy. 

Derivatives: (a)etiolog-ic-al, adj., (a)etiofogdc- 
al-ly , adv., ( a)etiolog-ist , n. 
etiquette, n., conventional rules of social behav- 
ior. — F. etiquette , fr. OF. estiquier, estiquer , 
‘to stick on, attach’, fr. Du. stikken , ‘to stitch’, 
which is rel. to G. sticken, ‘to embroider’, stechen , 
‘to stab, prick, puncture’. See stitch and cp. 
ticket, which is a doublet of etiquette. 
etna, n., a device for boiling water. — Fr. Mt. 
Etna, fr. Phoen, at fund, ‘furnace’, which prob. 
derives fr. Akkad, atunu , utiinu, whence also 
Aram, atttln, at fund, Syr. attonid , of s.m.; cp. 
Arab. attQn, Ethiop. etdn , of s.m., which are 
Syriac loan words. Cp. Etnean. 

Etnean, adj., pertaining to Etna. — Formed with 
suflf. -an fr. L. Aetneus, fr. Gk. Alxvouo;;, fr. 
A ?xvy), ‘Etna’, fr. Phoen. attfmd, ‘furnace’. See 



prec. word. 

Etonian, n., a student of Eton College (i.e. the 
college at Eton, England). For the ending see 
suflT. -ian. 

Etrurian, adj. and n., Etruscan. — Formed with 
suflf. -an fr. L. Etruria, a name of uncertain 
etymology. 

Etruscan, adj. and n. — Formed with suflf. -an fr. 
L. Etruscus , ‘Etruscan’, fr. Etruria. See prec. 
word. 

Etta, fern. PN. — Orig. used only as dimin. of 

Henrietta. 

-ette, suflf. used to form nouns which may or may 
not have diminutive force. — F. - ette , fern, of 
-et. See -et. 

etude, n., study (music). — F., fr. L. studium. 
See study. 

etui, n., a small case. — F. etui, fr. OF. estui, back 
formation fr. estuier , estoier, ‘put in, put aside, 
spare’, fr. VL. *estudiare, fr. L. studere , ‘to 
study; to care for’; see Meyer-Lubke, REW., 
No. 8325. See study and cp. prec. word. Cp. 
also tweezers. 

etymologic, etymological, adj. — L. etymologicus, 
fr. Gk. ETU(jLoXoyix6q, ‘pertaining to etymology*, 
fr. Ixu^oXoyte. See etymology and -ic, resp. 
also -al. Derivative: etymological-ly , adv. 
etymologicon, n., an etymological dictionary. — 
Gk. £xutAoXoyLx6v, neut. of £xu(jLoXoyix6s, used 
as a noun. See prec. word, 
etymology, n. — F. etymologie, fr. L. etymologia , 
fr. Gk. £xu^oXoyfa, ‘etymology’, prop, ‘the 
study of the true sense of a word’, compounded 
of £xu|jlov, ‘the true sense of a word according 
to its origin’ (prop. neut. of £to[io<;, ‘true’) and 
-Xoyia, fr. -Xoyoc, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner); one who deals (with a certain topic)*. 
See next word and -logy. 

Derivatives: etymolog-ist, n., etymolog-ize, intr, 
v., etymolog-iz-ation, n. 

etymon, n., primitive word. — Gk. gxujxov, ‘the true 
sense of a word’, neut. of Stu^cn;, ‘true, real, 
actual’, enlarged fr. £xe6s (for *kizroq), ‘true’. 
This latter derives fr. 1 x 6 ?, ‘true’ (whence also 
‘to examine, test’, prop, ‘to establish 
as true’), which prob. stands for *£x6c, fr. I.-E. 
*se-td-s), hence lit. means ‘that which is’, and 
is cogn. with OI. satyah (for *s$t-yo-), Goth. 
sunjis, OE. sod, ‘true*. See sooth and words 
there referred to. 

eu-, combining form meaning ‘good, well*. — Fr. 
Gk. « 3 , ‘well’, prop. neut. of £uc, ‘good’, which 
is cogn. either with Hitt, ashshush , ‘good’, or — 
more probably — with OI. vasuh, Avestic vohu-, 
‘good*, Ir. feb (fr. I.-E. *wesw-a), ‘excellence*. 
Eu - is the opposite of dys-. 
eucaine, n., name of two synthetic alkaloids 
called alpha-eucaine and beta-eucaine. — Coined 
fr. eu- and the second and third syllable of 
cocaine. 

eucairite, n., a copper silver selenide (mineral.) — 
Swed. eukairit, formed with suff. -if (represent- 
ing Gk. -txT]?; see subst. suff. -ite) fr. Gk. 
euxatpcoq, adv. of eoxatpo?, ‘seasonable, op- 
portune’, fr. eS, ‘well’ (see eu-), and xatp6<;, ‘the 
right season, the right time’ (see kairine). The 
mineral was so called because it was found by 
the Swedish chemist Baron J 5 ns Jakob Berzelius 
(1 779- 1 848) soon after the discovery of selenium. 
Eucalyptus, n., a genus of plants of the myrtle 
family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘well covered’, 
coined by the French botanist L’H6ritier de 
Brutelle (1746-1800) in 1788 fr. eu- and Gk. 
xaXorrx6;, ‘covered’, verbal adj. of xaXuTcxeiv, 
‘to cover, conceal’ (see calyptra) ; so called in 
allusion to the cap covering the bud. 

Eucharis, n., a genus of the plants of the amar- 
yllis family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. e6x*P t ?» 
‘pleasant, agreeable’, fr. efi, ‘well’, and yapi;, 
‘favor, grace’. See next word. 

Eucharist, n. (eccles.), 1) communion; 2) its con- 
secrated elements. — OF. eucariste (F. eucha- 
r is tie), fr. Eccles. L. eucharistia , fr. Gk. euxa- 
ptaxlot, ‘thankfulness, gratitude’, fr, euxapuxxos, 
‘pleasant, agreeable’, fr. euxap££eiv, ‘to render 
thanks’, fr. e <5 (see eu-) and /apic, ‘favor, grace’. 
See Charis and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: eucharist-ic , eucharist-ic-al, adjs.. 



eucharist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

Eucbite, n., one of a medieval sect that flourished 
in the 4th cent., whose members believed in the 
saving power of perpetual prayer; applied also 
to various other sects that shared this belief. — 
Eccles. L. euchita , fr. Gk. Vow, wish, 

prayer’, which is cogn. with OI. vdghdb, ‘one 
who offers a sacrifice’, L. vovere , ‘to vow’. See 
vote and cp. next word. 

euchology, n., prayer book. — Eccles. Gk. euyo- 
X6yiov, compounded of Gk. eu/T), ‘prayer’, and 
-X6yiov, fr. X£yetv, ‘to tell, say, speak*. See 
prec. word and -logy. 

euchre, n., a card game. — Of unknown origin. 
Derivative: euchre, tr. v. 

euclase, n., a brittle green silicate of beryllium 
and aluminum (mineral.) — Lit. ‘that which 
breaks easily’; formed fr. eu- and Gk. xXxau;, 
‘a breaking’, from the stem of xXav, ‘to break*. 
See clastic and cp. words there referred to. 

Euclea, n., a genus of plants of the ebony family 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘glorious’, fr. etixXeta, ‘glory’ , 
fr. e&xXefc, ‘famous, glorious’, which is formed 
fr. so (see eu-) and Moq, ‘fame 1 (see Eteocles); 
so called in allusion to the beautiful foliage. 

Euclid, euclid, n. — Short for Euclid's geometry, 
i.e. geometry based on the treatise of Euclid, 
the great Greek mathematician who lived about 
300 B.C.E. (The name lit. means ‘renowned’, 
and is rel. to eOxXgr fc, ‘renowned’, prop, ‘of 
good report’, fr. ei 5 , ‘well’, and xX£o<; t ‘fame’; 
see prec. word.) 

Derivative: Euclid-ean, Euclid-ian , adj. 

eudaemonic, eudaemonical, adj., producing hap- 
piness. — Gk. e68aiji.ovtx6<;, ‘conducive to hap- 
piness’, fr. euSod^cov, ‘fortunate, happy’, lit. 
‘blessed with a good genius’, fr. e 5 (see eu-) and 
SotCficov ‘god’. See demon and cp. pandemonium. 

eudaemonics, n., that branch of ethics which deals 
with happiness. — See prec. word and -ics. 

eudaemonism, n., that system of ethics which 
makes the moral value of actions dependent 
upon their relation to happiness. — Gk. e68at- 
p,ovta(x6<;, ‘a thinking happy’, fr. eu8at,(j.ov^eiv, 
‘to think happy’, fr. euSalpicov. See eudaemonic 
and -ism. 

eudiometer, n., an instrument for the volumetric 
measuring of gases. — Coined by the English 
clergyman and chemist Joseph Priestley (1733- 
1804) fr. Gk. euSlo?, ‘fine, dear’ (said esp. of air 
and weather), and ix£xpov, ‘measure*. The first 
element stands for *€ti-8tfos and lit. means 
‘having a good day*, fr. eu, ‘well’, and Sca<; 
(for *8ifto<;), ‘divine*. Cp. OI, su-divah, ‘having 
a fine day’, which is the equivalent of Gk. etiSio?. 
See eu- and deity. For the second element see 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: eudiometr-ic , eudiometr-ic-al , adjs., 
eudiome.tr -ic-al-ly, adv. 

Eudora, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. Ei>8a>pa, lit. 
‘generous’, fem. of euSojpoc, fr. eS (see eu-) and 
8copov, ‘gift’. See donation. 

Eudorina, n., a genus of flagellates (biol.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -ina fr. Gk. etiSopO!;, 
‘generous’. See prec. word. 

Eugene, masc. PN. — F. Eugene, fr. L. Eugenius , 
fr. Gk, fr. euYevife, ‘well bom’. See 

eugenic and cp. Eugenia. 

Eugenia, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. Euyevia, lit. ‘no- 
bility of birth’, rel. to Euy^io^. See prec. word. 

eugenic, adj., improving the human race; per- 
taining to the improvement of the human race. 
— Gk. euYev7)<;, ‘well bom’, fr. eS (see eu-) and 
Y^vo*; ‘race, descent, gender, kind’, See genus 
and cp. Eugene, Eugenia. 

eugenics, n., the study of the improvement of the 
human race by selection of the parents. — 
Coined by Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911) in 
1883 from the adjective eugenic. For the ending 
see -ics, 

Euglandina, n., a genus of snails (zool.) — A 
ModL. hybrid coined fr. eu-, L. glam, gen. 
glandis , ‘acorn’ (see gland), and suff. -ina. 

euhemerism, n., theory of Eubemerus, a Sicilian 
Greek philosopher of about 300 B.C.E. — 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. L. Euhemerus, fr. 
Gk. EuVjfxepog (a name lit. meaning ‘bright, 
happy’, fr. e?i, ‘well’ and 5 , ‘day’). 
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Derivatives: euhemerist-ic , adj., euhemerist-ic- 
al-Iy, adv. 

euhemerist, n., one who believes in the theory of 
Euhemerus. — See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivatives: euhemerist-ic, adj., euhemerist-ic - 
al-ly , ady. 

euhemerize, tr. v., to interpret (myths) according 
to euhemerism. — See euhemerism and -ize. 

Eulalia, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. EuXaXla, fr. 
EuXaXoq, ‘sweetly speaking’, fr. e5 (see eu-) and 
XaX£6c, ‘talk, chat, speech’, fr. XaX6<;, ‘talkative, 
loquacious’. See Lalage and cp. the second 
element in mogilalia, paralalia. Cp. also lull. 

eulogium, n., eulogy. — Late L., fr. Gk. euXoyia. 
See next word. 

eulogy, n., high praise. — Gk. riXoy£a, ‘good 
language; praise, eulogy’, lit. ‘a speaking well*, 
fr. eij (see eu-) and -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)*. See -logy and cp. elogium. 
Derivatives: eulogi-ous , adj., eulog-ism, n., eulog- 
ist , n., eulog-ist-ic, eulog-ist-ic-al, adjs., eulog- 
ize, tr. v., eulog-iz-ation, n., eulog-iz-er, n. 

eulysite, n., a granular kind of peridotite {min- 
eral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 
euXucta, ‘dissolubility’, fr. e(SXuto<;, ‘easily dis- 
solved, soluble’, fr. c5 (see eu-) and Xut 6^, 
‘loosened, solved; dissolved*, verbal adj. of 
XOeiv, ‘to loose, loosen, set free; to dissolve*. 
See -lysis and cp. words there referred to. 

Eumenides, n. pi., the Erinyes ( Greek mythology). 
— L., fr. Gk. EupsviSe*;, lit. ‘the Well-Minded 
Ones’, a euphemistic name of the Erinyes, fr. 
cOpevifc, ‘well-minded, kind’, fr. eu (see eu-) 
and pivot;, ‘life, soul, spirit’, which is cogn. 
with OI. manyate , ‘thinks’, L. mens, ‘mind, 
reason, thought’, monere , ‘to remind’. See mind 
and cp. mental, ‘pertaining to the mind’. 

Eunectes, n., a genus of snakes, the anaconda 
( zool .) — ModL., lit. ‘the good swimmer’, fr. 
eft (see eu-) and Gk. v7jxtt)<;, ‘swimmer’, fr. 

‘to swim’, which is cogn. with Gk. vaeiv, 
L. nare , ‘to swim’. See natation. 

Eunice, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. Euv£x7], lit. 
‘victorious*, fr. d5 (see eu-) and v£x7), ‘victory’. 
See Nike and cp. Nicholas. 

eunomy, n., the condition of being governed by 
good laws. — Gk. euvopda, ‘good order’, fr. 
eOvopog, ‘under good laws, well ordered’, which 
is compounded of eu (see eu-) and v6p<>9, ‘law’. 
See -nomy. 

eunuch, n. — L. eunuchus , fr. Gk. euvouxo?, lit. 
‘guardian of the bed’, fr. euW), ‘couch, bed*, 
which is of uncertain etymology, and the base 
of &x ctv » <to hold, have’. See hectic and cp. 
the second element in Ophiuchus. 

Euonymus, n. — See Evonymus. 

euosmite, n., a fossil resin. — Formed with subst, 
suff. -ite fr. Gk. e£Soap.oc;, ‘sweet-smelling’, fr. 
eu (see eu-) and 6 <t[X 7), ‘smell, odor’ (see osmium); 
so called because it yields an aromatic odor 
when burned. 

Eupatorium, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family ( hot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. eutoxtoplov, 
Agrimonia Eupatorium , named after Eupator 
Mithridates, who first used it for medicinal 
purposes. 

eupepsia, n., good digestion ( med .) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. eureka, fr. euketctoc, ‘easy of di- 
gestion’, fr. #5 (see eu-) and tzztz^c,, ‘cooked’, 
verbal adj, of ^araeiv, ‘to cook’. See 

pepsin and cp. words there referred to. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

eupeptic, adj., having good digestion; promoting 
digestion. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. 
eu7ce7tto<;. See prec. word and cp. peptic and 
words there referred to. 

Euphemia, fem. PN, — L., fr. Gk. EucpTjpda, lit. 
‘speech of good omen, good repute’, fr. eu (see 
eu-) and <pv jpi), ‘prophetic saying, saying, speech*. 
See next word. 

euphemism, n., substitution of a mild word or ex- 
pression for a harsh or vulgar one {rhet.) — 
Gk. eu<pTf)(xurpuS^, ‘use of an auspicious word for 
an inauspicious one’, fr. ‘to use 

auspicious words’, fr. ‘use of words 

of good omen’, fr. eu (see eu-) and ‘pro- 

phetic saying, saying, speech* which is cogn. 



with L. fdma , ‘talk, report’. See fame and -ism 
and cp. prec. word. 

euphemist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivatives: euphemist-ic, euphemist-ic-al, adjs., 
euphemist-ic-al-ly , adv. 

euphemize, tr. v., to express euphemistically; 
intr. v.,to use euphemisms. — Gk.eu9vjpri£e<7{>ciu, 
‘to use auspicious words’. See euphemism and 
-ize. 

Derivative : euphemiz-er, n. 
eu phone, n., a free-reed organ stop giving a sweet 
tone {music). — Gk. eti<p<ovo<;, ‘sweet-voiced’. 
See euphony. 

euphonium, n., a small brass instrument {music). 

— ModL., fr. Gk. eu<p<i>vo<;, ‘sweet-voiced*. See 
next word. 

euphony, n., pleasantness of sound. — F. eupho- 
nie, fr. L. euphonia, fr. Gk. euqjcavia, ‘sweetness 
of voice’, fr. eucptavoi;, ‘sweet-voiced’, fr. (see 
eu-) and (pwWj, ‘sound, tone, voice’. See phone 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: euphon-ic , euphon-ic-al, adjs., 

euphon-ic-al-Iy, adv., euphon-ic-al-ness , n., eu- 
phoni-ous, adj,, euphoni-ous-ly , adv., euphoni- 
ous- ness, n. 

Euphorbia, n., a genus of African plants. — 
ModL., fr. L. euphorbeum, name of an African 
plant. See euphorbium. 

Euphorbiaceae, n. pi., a family of African plants. 

— Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
euphorbiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 

-aceous. 

euphorbium, n., a gum resin derived from Euphor- 
bia resinifera. — ModL., fr. L. euphorbeum , fr. 
Gk. eucpop^iov, named after Eucpop^o?, Euphor- 
bus, a Greek physician. (The name lit. means 
“well nourished’, fr. eij, ‘well’ and qpop^rj, ‘pas- 
ture, nourishment’, which is rel. to <peppstv, 
‘to feed’.) 

euphoria, n., the sense of well-being (psychol.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. cuqjopta, ‘well-being’, lit. ‘a 
hearing well’, fr. eu<popo;;, ‘easy to bear, easily 
born’, fr. eu (see eu-) and the stem of cpepetv, 
‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’ and cp. 
dysphoria. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
Euphrasia, n., a genus of plants of the figwort 
family {bot.) — ModL. See next word, 
euphrasy, n., name of a plant. — ML. euphrasia, 
fr. Gk. cepacia, ‘delight’, fr. euippaiveiv, ‘to 
delight’, fr. eij (see eu-) and (pprjv, gen. 9pevo<;, 
‘mind’. See phrenetic and -y (representing Gk. 
-ia). 

euphroe, also uphroe, n., a block of wood per- 
forated to receive the cords of an awning. — Du. 
jiiffrouw, ‘young woman; pulley’, rel. to OFris. 
jungfrouwe, O H G . jungfrou wa, M HG . juncvrou 
(we), ‘young woman, girl’, G. Jungfrau , ‘maid, 
virgin; spinster’. See young and frow. 
Euphrosyne, n., r) one of the three Graces ( Greek 
mythol.); 2) fem. PN. — - L., fr. Gk. Eu9pocruvyj, 
lit. ‘mirth, merriment’, fr, eij9p«v, ‘cheerful, 
merry’, lit. ‘of a good mind’, fr. eu (see eu-) and 
9p7)v, gen. 9 pev6i;, ‘mind’. See phrenetic and cp. 
Sophronia. Cp. also prec. word, 
euphuism, n., the affected style used by John Lyly 
in his Euphues. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. 
Euphues, a name coined by the English writer 
John Lyly (15547-1606) in 1578 fr. Gk. eu9u7j:;, 
‘well-grown, excellent’, fr. eij (see eu-) and the 
stem of 9iSetv, ‘to bring forth, produce, make 
to grow’. See physio- and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

euphuist, n., one characterized by euphuism. — 
See euphuism and -ist. 

Derivatives: euphuist-ic , euphuist-ic-al, adjs., 
euphuist-ic-al-ly , adv. 

eupnea, eupnoea, n., normal breathing {med.) — 
Medical L. eupnoea , fr. Gk. eu7rvota, ‘easy 
breathing’, fr. eu7tvoo <;, ‘breathing well’, fr. eu 
(see eu-) and twotj, 7rvowj, ‘breath*. See pneuma 
and cp. dyspnea. 

Eurafrica, n,, Europe and Africa taken together. 

— A blend of Europe and Africa. 

Derivative: Eurafric-an, adj. and n. 

Eurasia, n., Europe and Asia taken together. — 
A blend of Europe and Asia. 

Derivative: Eurasi-an, adj. and n. 
eureka, interj., the exclamation attributed to 



Archimedes when he discovered a method to 
determine the purity of the gold in King Hiero’s 
crown; hence exclamation of triumph. — Gk. 
etipTjxa, ‘I have found’, perf. of eupLoxeiv, ‘to 
find’. See heuristic. 

eurythmic, adj. — See eurhythmic. 

euripus, n., a strait. — L., fr. Gk. eupiTrog, ‘strait*, 
fr. e 5 (see eu-) and pirn), ‘rush, impetus’, which 
is rel. to ^fTrretv, ‘to throw, hurl’, and cogn. 
with Fris. wriwwe, MLG., MDu. wriven, OHG. 
riban, MHG’. riben, G. reiben ‘to rub’; see 
Hofmann, EWG., p.299 s.v. p£7mo. Cp. ribald. 

Euroclydon, n., a stormy wind. — New Testament 
Gk. eOpoxXiSStov (Acts 27:14) fr. ESpoq, ‘south- 
east wind’, and xXuStov, ‘wave’ (from the stem 
of xXu^siv, ‘to dash against, break over, in- 
undate’) ; prob. a false reading for eupaxuXwv, 
Grecization of Late L. Euraquild , ‘northeast 
wind’, fr. L. Eurus, ‘eastwind’, and Aquilo , 
‘north wind’. See Eurus and Aquilo. 

Europa, n., a daughter of Agenor, king of Phoe- 
nicia ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. EupwTrr;. 
See Europe. 

Europe, n. — L. Europa , fr. Gk. Eupco7n), ‘Europa ; 
Europe’, which is prob. of Semitic origin. Cp. 
Akkad, erebu , ‘to enter, go in ; to go down, set’ 
(said of the sun), ereb shamshi, ‘sunset’, Heb. 

‘ erebh , ‘sunset, evening’; see Heinrich Lewy, 
Die semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen. 
Berlin, 1895, pp. 139-140. Accordingly Eupdim^ 
orig. meant ‘the Region of the Setting Sun’. Cp. 
Hesychius, who renders Eijp<i> 7 n) with the words 
X<opa TTjc; Sijceox; (= ‘the Land of the Setting 
Sun’). Cp. also Gk. ’'Epe( 3 o<;, ‘place of nether 
darkness’, which derives fr. Heb. ‘erebh. See 
maarib and cp. Erebus. The form Eupw 7 i 7 ] (as if 
the name meant eup-tomr), ‘broad face’) is due 
to the natural tendency of the Greeks to Grecize 
words foreign to their language. For the sense 
development of Gk. Eupco 7 nj from a Semitic 
word meaning ‘sunset, evening’, cd. Asia. 

European, adj. and n. — F. europeen, fr. L. Euro- 
paeus, fr. Gk. Eup<o7raTo<;, ‘European’, fr. Eupco- 
TT7], ‘Europe’. See prec. word and -an. 
Derivatives: European-ism , n., European-ize, 
tr. v., European-iz-ation, n. 

europium, n., name of a rare metallic element 
{ chem .) — ModL., named by its discoverer, the 
French chemist Eugene Demargay (1852-1903) 
in 1896 after the continent Europe. For the end- 
ing of europium see suff. -him. 

Eurus, n., 1) the god of the southeast wind {Greek 
mythol.); 2) hence the southeast wind. — 
L., fr. Gk. Eupog, which possibly stands for 
*E5a-po<; and orig. meant ‘the singeing wind’, 
fr. e5etv (for *s&mv), ‘to singe’, which derives 
fr. I.-E. base *eus- , ‘to burn’ ; see combust. The 
change of the rough spirit (in euetv) to the 
smooth one (in EiSpoi;) is prob. due to the in- 
fluence of aupa, ‘air’. Cp. the first element in 
Euroclydon. 

eury-, combining form meaning ‘wide’. — - Gk. 
eupu-, fr. eupuq, ‘wide’, which is cogn. with OI. 
unih, ‘broad, wide’, varas-, ‘breadth, width*. Cp. 
the first element in next word. 

Eurydice, n., the wife of Orpheus {Greek mythol.) 

— L., fr. Gk. EOpuSbo), lit. ‘wide justice’, fr. 
e&p&;, ‘wide’, and 8 £xtj, ‘right, custom, usage, 
law; justice*. For the first element see eury-, 
for the second see dicast. 

eurythmic, eurhythmic, adj., harmonious.— Form- 
ed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. eOpu&pda, ‘rhythmical 
order’, fr. eSpu&pot;, ‘rhythmical’, fr. eij (see eu-) 
and pul>p.6<;, ‘rhythm*. See rhythm. 

eurythmics, eurhythmies, n., the art of expressing 
musical harmony by bodily movements. — See 
prec. word and -ics. 

eurythmy, eurhythmy, n., harmonious proportion. 

— L. eurythmia, fr. Gk. e&pu&pla. See euryth- 
mic and -y (representing Gk. -ta). 

eusol, n., an antiseptic solution for wounds. 
{pharm.) — Lit. ‘a good solution’ ; coined fr. eu- 
and the first three Letters of the word solution. 

Eustace, masc. PN. — OF. Eustace (F. Eustache), 
fr. Late L. Eustachius , fr. Gk. Euaxocxio^ lit. 
‘fruitful’, fr. eu (see eu-) and crraxuQ, ‘ear (of 
grain)*, which is a derivative of I.-E. base 
*stengh-, ‘to be pointed’, whence also E. sting 
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(q.v.) Cp. Stachys. The name Eustachius should 
not be confused with Eustathius, which comes 
fr. Gk. euordSirjs, ‘stable’. 

Eustachian, adj., pertaining to Eustachio or to 
the Eustachian tube. — Formed with suff. -an 
from the name of the Italian physician Barto- 
lomeo Eustachio (15247-1574), the discoverer 
of the air passage connecting the eardrum 
cavity with the pharynx. 

eutectic, adj., of the greatest fusibility. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. etiT7)xxo<;, ‘easily melted’, 
fr. e6 (see eu-) and xt)xx 6<;, ‘melted’, verbal adj. 
of ttjxelv, ‘to melt’, which is cogn. with L. tabes, 
‘a wasting away’. See tabes and cp. eutexia. 
Derivative: eutectic , R., a eutectic substance. 
Euterpe, n., the Muse of music ( Greek mythology ). 
— L., fr. Gk. EuT^p7nrj, lit. ‘pleasing well’, fr 
eS (see eu-) and x£pireiv, ‘to delight, please’. 
See Terpsichore. 

eutexia, n., the quality of melting at a low tem- 
perature (physics). — ModL., fr. Gk. eux7]££a, 
‘fusibility’, which is rel. to euxqxxoi;, ‘easily 
melted’. See eutectic. 

Euthamia, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot.) • — ModL., fr. Gk. euS^jfXGjv, ‘har- 
monious, pretty’, lit. ‘well placed’, fr. (see 
eu-) and the base of xdHvai, ‘to put, place’. See 
theme and cp. words there referred to. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

euthanasia, n., an easy and painless death. — 
Gk. e&>avao£a, ‘easy death’, fr. eu (see eu-) 
and &avaxo<;, ‘death’. See thanato- and -ia and 
cp. athanasy. 

Euxine, adj., pertaining to the Euxine (= Black 
Sea). — L. Pontus Euxinus , fr. Gk. IlovToq 
Eti£eivo<;, ‘the hospitable sea’, euphemized fr. 
II6vxo<; v Ai;eivo<;, ‘the Axine’, lit. ‘the inhospit- 
able sea’, in which name "A^eivoi; is perh. a 
popular alteration of a name like *A£evd£, 
metathesis of’Acryeva^, ’AcxavdC, Septuagintal 
rendering of Heb. Ashk e naz, a people mentioned 
in Gen. 10:3 and I Chr. 1:6. Accordingly 
Axine orig. would have meant ‘the Ashkenaz 
Sea’. See Ashkenaz. 

Eva, fenri. PN. (Bible). — See Eve. 
evacuant, adj., promoting evacuation, purgative 
(med.) — L. evacuans , gen. -antis, pres. part, of 
evacuare. See next word and -ant. 

Derivative: evacuant , n., a purgative agent, 
evacuate, tr. v., 1) to withdraw troops from a 
place; 2) to promote evacuation (med.) — L. 
evacuatus , pp. of evacuare , ‘to empty out, purge’, 
formed fr. e- and vacuus, ‘empty’. See vacant 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

evacuation, n. — F. evacuation , fr. Late L. eva- 
cuationem, acc. of ivacudtio, ‘an evacuating’, fr. 
L. evacuatus , pp. of evacuare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

evade, tr. v., to avoid. — L. evadere, ‘to go out; 
to escape’, fr. e- and vadere , ‘to go’, which is 
rel. to vadum , ‘a shallow’, and cogn. with OE. 
wadan , ‘to wade’. See wade and cp. vade mecum. 
Cp. also evasion, invade, invasion, pervade, per- 
vasion. 

Evadne, 1) the wife of Capaneus, one of ‘the 
Seven before Thebes’ (Greek mythol); 2) fern. 
PN. — L., fr. Gk. EuaSvT), a word of uncertain 
origin. 

evaginate, tr. v., to turn (a tube) inside out. — 
L. ivdginatus, pp. of evaginare , ‘to unsheathe’, 
fr. e- and vagina , ‘sheath’. See vagina and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

evagination, n. — Late L. evaginatio , gen. -onis, 
‘a spreading out, extending’, fr. L. ivdginatus , 
pp. of evaginare . See prec. word and -ion. 
evaluate, tr. v. — F. evaluer. See e-, value and 
verbal suff. -ate, and cp. valuation. 

Derivative: evaluation, n. 

Evan, masc. PN. — W., lit. ‘young’. Cp. W. iau , 
‘young’, ieuanc, ‘young man’, ieuaf, ‘youngest’, 
MW. ieu , ‘younger’, OIr. da, dam , ‘younger, 
youngest’. These words are cogn. with L. 
juvenis , ‘young, young man’, Goth, juggs , OE. 
geong, ‘young’. See young and cp. juvenile, 
evanesce, intr. v., to vanish. — L. evdnescere , ‘to 
pass away, vanish’, fr. e- and vanescere , ‘to pass 
away’, which is an inchoative verb formed from 
the adjective vanus, ‘vain’. See vain and -esce. 



evanescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

evanescent, adj. — L. evanescens , gen. -entis, 
pres, part of ivdnsescere. See evanesce and -ent 
Derivative: evanescent-ly, adv. 
evangel, n., the gospel. — ME. evangile, fr. OF. 
evangile (F. evangile), fr. Eccles. L. evangelium , 
‘gospel’, fr. Gk. euayy^Xtov, ‘reward of good 
tidings; gospel’, fr. euayysXo?, ‘bringing good 
news’, fr. eu (see eu-) and ayyeXo?, ‘messenger’. 
See angel. 

Derivatives: evangelic (q.v.), evangel-ic-ity, n., 
evangelist (q.v.), evangelize (q.v.) 
evangel, n., evangelist. — Gk. eOdcyyeXoc, ‘bring- 
ing good news*. See prec. word, 
evangelic, evangelical, adj. — Eccles. L. evange- 
licus, fr. Gk. euayyeXix6q, fr, eftayylXiov. See 
evangel, ‘gospel’, and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Evangeline, fern. PN. — F. Evangeline, ult. fr. 
Gk. euayy£Xiov, ‘good news’. See evangel, 
‘gospel’, and -ine (representing L. -ina), 
evangelist, n. — F. evangiliste , fr. Eccles. L. 
evangeiista, fr. Gk. euayycXurrfc, fr. euayye- 
Xi£eo£ai. See next word and -ist. 

Derivatives: evangelistic , adj. 
evangelize, tr. and intr. v. — OF. evangeliser , fr. 
Eccles. L. evangelizare , fr. Gk. suayyeXt£ea&ai, 
‘to bring good news, to preach glad tidings’, fr. 
euayy^Xtov. See evangel, ‘gospel’, and -ize. 
Derivatives: evangeliz-ation , n., evangeliz-er , n. 
evanish, intr. v., to vanish. — OF. esvanir (F. 
evanouir). See e- and vanish. 

Derivative: evanish-ment, n. 
evansite, n., a basic aluminum phosphate (min- 
eral.) — Named after Brooke Evans , of Eng- 
land, who brought it from Hungary. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
evaporate, intr. and tr. v. — L. ivaporatus, pp. of 
evaporare , ‘to disperse in vapor*, fr. e- and vapor , 
‘steam, vapor’. See vapor and verbal suff. -ate. 
evaporation, n. — F. evaporation , fr. L. evapo - 
rdtionem , acc. of evaporatio , ‘an evaporating’, fr. 
evaporatus, pp. of ivapdrare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

evaporative, adj. — Late L. evapdrativus , ‘tending 
or apt to evaporate’, fr. L. ivapdrdtus, pp. of 
evaporare. See evaporate and -ive. 
evasion, n. — F. evasion, fr. L. ivasidnem , acc. of 
ivdsio, ‘a going out; escape’, fr. ivdsus, pp. of 
evadere. See evade and -ion and cp. invasion, 
pervasion. 

evasive, adj. — F. evasif (fem. evasive), fr. L. ivd- 
sus, pp. of ivadere. See evade and -ive. 
Derivatives: evasive-ly , adv., evasive-ness, n. 
eve, n., 1) evening; 2) time immediately preceding 
an event. — ME. eve; a variant of even, 
‘evening*. 

Eve, 1) fem. PN; 2) in the Bible, the wife of 
Adam. — Late L. Eva, fr. Heb. Hawwd h , lit. 
‘a living being*, from the base of hdwd = hayd, 
‘he lived*. See Gen. 3 : 20. Heb. hayd h , ‘he lived’, 
is rel. to Aram.-Syr. hayd, ‘he lived’, Ugar. hwy 
(hyy), ‘to live*, Arab, hayya, ‘he lived’, Heb. 
hayyfm, Aram, hayyfn , hayyd, Arab. hayd h , 
‘life’. Cp. Eva. Cp. also ave. 
evection, n., irregularity of the moon’s motion 
in its orbit (astron.) — L. ivectid, gen. -onis, ‘a 
going upward*, fr. ivectus, pp. of evehere, ‘to 
carry out*, fr. e- and vehere, ‘to carry, convey*. 
See vehicle and -ion. 

Evelina, Evelyn, fem. PN. — 1) Dimin. of Eve; 
2) fr. OHG. Avelina, fr. Avi. 

Evelyn, masc. PN. — Prob. fr. prec; word, 
even, n., evening (poet.) — ME. eve, even, fr. OE. 
xfen , rel. to OS. alktnd, ON. aptann, Dan. of- 
ten, OFris, evend, Du. avond, OHG. aband, 
MHG. abend, G. Abend, and cogn. with Gk. 
6m- in 6rai>e(v), Ion. and Att. 6mo#s(v), 
‘after, behind*, 6^e, Tate in the day, at even’, 
bzl, 'upon, after*; hence everting) lit. means 
‘the hinder* (= latter) part of the day*. See epi- 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the 
second element in Halloween, 
even, adj. — ME. even, fr. OE. efen, efn, ‘level, 
even’, rel. to OS. eft an, OFris. even, Du. even, 
effen, OHG. ebon, MHG., G. eben, ON. jafn, 
Dan. jxvn, Goth, ibns, fr. Teut. base *ebna-, 
which possibly corresponds to I.-E. *im-no~, en- 



largement of base *im-, whence L. imitari, ‘to 
represent, copy, imitate’. See imitate and cp. 
anent. 

Derivatives: even, n., adv. and tr. v., even-er , n., 
even-ly , adv., even-ness, n. 
evening, n. — ME., fr. OE. xfnung , ‘evening*, 
prop, verbal n. fr. aefnian , ‘to become evening’, 
fr. xfen, ‘evening’. See even, ‘evening’, and -ing, 
suff. forming verbal nouns, and cp. morning 
(fr. morn). 

evensong, n. — ME., fr. OE. xfensang , compound- 
ed of xfen, ‘evening’, and sang , ‘song’. See 
even, ‘evening’, and song, 
event, n. — OF. event, fr. L. event us, ‘occurrence, 
event’, fr. event-(um ), pp. stem of evenire , ‘to 
come forth, happen, occur’, fr. e- and venire , 
‘to come’. See come and cp. venue, ‘arrival’, 
eventful, adj. — Compounded of event and -fnl; 
first used by Shakespeare. 

Derivatives: eventful-ly, adv., eventful-ness, n. 
eventide, n. — ME., fr. OE. xfentid, compounded 
of xfen, ‘evening’, and tid, ‘time*. See even, 
‘evening’, and tide. 

eventration, n., protrusion of the abdominal 
viscera (med.) — F. eventration, formed fr. e- 
(see e-), L. venter, gen. ventris , ‘belly’ (see venter, 
‘abdominal cavity’), and suff. -ation. 
eventual, adj. — Fictive L. • event ualis (whence 
also F. even fuel), fr. L. iventus. See event and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: eventuality , n., eventual-ly, adv. 
eventuate, intr. v., to turn out, result. — Formed 
fr. event with verbal suff. -ate. 
ever, adv. — ME. ever, fr. OE. xfre, prob. rel. 
to OE. a, ‘always, ever’. See aye, ‘ever’, and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also the first ele- 
ment in every and the second element in never. 
Everard, masc. PN. — OF. Everart , of Teut. ori- 
gin. Cp. OHG. Eburhard (= G. Eberhard, 
Ebert), lit. ‘strong as a boar’, fr. ebur, ‘boar’, 
and hart, ‘hard’. See aper and hard. 

Evernia, n., a genus of lichens of the family Us- 
neaceae (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. euspvrjs, 
‘sprouting well’, fr. d 5 (see eu-) and gpvoc, 
‘young sprout, twig, shoot’, which is cogn. with 
Norw. runne, rune, ‘branch*, ON. renna, ‘to 
shoot up’, fr. I.-E. base *er -, *or ‘to stir, move’, 
whence also L. oriri, ‘to rise’. See orient and cp. 
words there referred to. 

eversion, n. — F. eversion, fr. L. eversidnem, acc. 
of iversio , ‘a turning out, overthrowing’, fr. 
eversus, pp. of evert ere, ‘to turn out, twist, over- 
throw’, fr. e- and vertere, ‘to turn*. See version, 
evert, tr. v., 1) to overthrow (archaic) ; 2) to turn 
inside out. — L. evertere. See prec. word, 
every, adj. — ME, everilk, everich, even, lit. ‘ever 
each*, fr. OE. xfre, ‘always, ever’, and xlc, 
‘each*. See ever and each, 
evict, tr. v., to dispossess by law. — L. evict us, 
pp. of ivincere, ‘to overcome completely, van- 
quish; to recover one’s property’. See evince, 
eviction, n. — Late L. evictid, gen. -onis, ‘recovery 
of one’s property’, fr. L. evictus, pp. of ivincere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
evidence, n. — F. evidence, fr. L. evidentia, ‘clear- 
ness, distinctness*, fr. ividins, gen. -entis. See 
next word and -ce. 

evident, adj. — F. evident, fr. L. evidentem, acc. 
of ividins, ‘apparent, visible, clear, evident*, 
formed fr. e- and videre, ‘to see’. See vision 
and -ent 

Derivatives: evidential, adj., evident-ial-ly, adv., 
evidenti-ary, adj., evident-ly, adv. 
evil, adj. — ME. evil , evel, ivel , uvel, fr. OE. yfel, 
yfil, rel. to OS. u'Bil, OFris., MDu. evel, Du. 
euvel, OHG. ubil, MHG., G. iibel, Goth, ubils, 
fevil*. These words are prob. rel. to up, above, 
over (qq.v.) Accordingly, the orig. meaning of 
OE. yfel, etc., seems to have been ‘going up- 
ward’, hence ‘going beyond, transgressing’. 
Derivatives: evil, n. and adv., evil-ly, adv. 
evil-starred, adj. — Coined by the English poet 
Alfred Tennyson (1809-92) fr. evil, star and adj. 
suff. -ed. Cp. ill-starred. 

evince, tr. v., t) to show; 2) to exhibit. — L. evin- 
cere, ‘to overcame completely, vanquish; to 
succeed in proving, demonstrate’ , fr. e- and 
vincere , ‘to vanquish’. See vincible and cp. evict. 
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Derivatives: evinc-ible, adj., envinc-ibl-y , adv., 
envirtc-ive , adj. 

evirate, tr. v., to castrate. — L. eviratus, pp. of 
ivirare , ‘to deprive of manhood’, fr. e- and vir, 
‘man’. See virile and verbal suff. -ate. 
eviration, n., castration. — L. iviratio , gen. -on is, 
‘a depriving of manhood’, fr. eviratus , pp. of 
ivirare. See prec. word and -ion. 
eviscerate, tr. v., to disembowel. — L. eviscerate , 
pp. of eviscerare, ‘to disembowel’, lit. ‘to remove 
the viscera from’, fr. e- and viscera, ‘the inner 
parts of the body’. See viscera and cp. viscerate. 
Derivative: eviscerat-ion , n. 
evitable, adj., avoidable. — L. evitdbilis , ‘avoid- 
able’, fr. evltdre , ‘to avoid’, fr. e- and vitdre, 
‘to seek to escape, to avoid’, which seems to be 
a contraction of *vi-itare, ‘to go out of the 
way’, fr. via , ‘way’, and itdre, freq. of eo, ire , 
‘to go’; see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, p.805 
s.v. vitd. See via and itinerate, 
evocation, n., an evoking. — L. evocatio , gen. 
- onis , ‘a calling out, summoning’, fr. evocdtus , 
pp. of evocdre. See evoke and -ation. 
evocative, adj., tending to evoke. — Late L. evo- 
cathus, ‘pertaining to summoning’, fr. L. evo- 
cdtus , pp. of evocdre . See evoke and -ative and 
cp. vocative. 

Evodia, n., a genus of plants of the rue family 
( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. e 6 <o< 5 (a, ‘sweet smell, 
fragrance’, fr. etici>&7)c, ‘sweet smelling, fragrant’, 
formed fr. eS (see eu-) and the stem of 6£av, 
‘to smell’, whence also bopi], ‘smell, odor’. See 
odor and cp. osmium. For the ending see suff. 
-ia. 

evoke, tr. v., to call forth. — F. evoquer , fr. L. 
evocdre , ‘to call out, summon’, fr. e- and vocdre, 
‘to call’, from vdx, gen. vdcis , ‘voice’. See voice, 
evolute, n., a curve which is the locus of the cen- 
ter of curvatures of another curve ( geom .) — 
L. ivolutus, pp. of evolvere. See next word and 
cp. involute. 

evolution, n. — L. ivolutid , gen. -onis, ‘an un- 
rolling (of a scroll), an opening (of a book)’, fr. 
ivolutus , pp. of ivoivere, ‘to unroll, unfold’, fr. 
e- and volvere, ‘to roll’. See volute and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: evolution-al, adj., evolution-al-ly, 
adv., evolution-ary , adj., evolutionism (q.v.), 
evolutionist (q.v.) 

evolutionism, n., the theory of evolution. — 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. L. ivolutid , gen. -onis. 
See prec. word. 

evolutionist, n., one who believes in the theory of 
evolution. -r- Formed with suff. -ist fr. L. ivo- 
lutid, gen. -onis . See evolution, 
evolve, tr. v., 1) to unfold ; 2) to develop gradually. 
— L. ivoivere. See evolution. 

Evonymus, n., a genus of plants, the spindle tree 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘of good name’, fr. Gk. e$ 
(see eu-) and 6vup.a dialectal form of 6vopia, 
‘name’; see onomato-. The name is euphemistic, 
in allusion to the poisoning quality of this 
genus. 

evulsion, n., the act of plucking out. — L. ivul- 
sio , gen. -dnis, ‘a pulling or plucking out’, fr. 
ivulsus , pp. of eve Here, ‘to pull out, pluck out’, 
fr. e- and vellere , ‘to pull off, pluck off’. See 
veUicate and -ion and cp. convulse, revulsion, 
vulseUum. 

ewe, n. — ME. ewe, fr. OE. iowu, fern, of eow, 
‘sheep’, rel. to MDu. ooye, ooy, Du. ooi, OHG. 
ouwi, ou , ‘sheep’, OE. eowestre, OHG. aw ist, 
Goth, aw ist r, ‘sheepfold’, OE. iowde , OHG. 
ewit, Goth, awe pi, ‘flock of sheep’, and cogn. 
with OI. dvih , Gk. Att. ol?, Argive 6 Fiq, L. 
ovis, Lith. avis, Lett, avs, ‘sheep’, Lith. dvinas, 
Lett, duns, OPruss. awins , ‘ram’, OSlav. ovinu, 
‘ram’, ovlca, ‘ewe’, OIr. oi, ‘sheep’, W. ewig> 
‘hind’, and possibly cogn. with Arm. koviv, 
‘shepherd*. Cp. ovine. 

ewer, n., a wide-mouthed water pitcher. — ME., 
fr. AF. ewiere , ewer , corresponding to OF. 
aiguiere (F. aiguiire ), fr. OProveng. aiguiera , 
‘water vessel’, fr. VL. aquaria , lit. ‘pertaining to, 
or containing, water* (cp. L. vds aquarium , 
‘water vessel’), fr. L. aqua, ‘water’. See aquatic 
and cp. aquarium. Cp. also sewer, 
ex, prep, meaning ‘out of’ and used in various 



phrases of Latin origin. See ist ex-, 
ex- pref. occurring in words of Latin origin used 
in the senses: 1) out of, from; 2) upward; 
3) completely, entirely; 4) to remove from, de- 
prive of; 5) without; 6) former (said of previous 
holders of office or dignity). Before /, ex- be- 
comes <?/-; before all voiced consonants (as 
b, d, g , etc.) ex- becomes i-. — L. ex-, from the 
prep, ex, ‘out of, from*, which is cogn. with 
Gk. i bn, ‘out of’ (see 2nd ex-). Arm. i, ‘from’, 
pref. y - (as in y-arnem , ‘I rise’), Gaul, ex, OIr. 
ess-, ass-, OPruss. esse, Lith. iS, OSlav. is-, iz- 
(pref.), iz (prep.) Cp. extraneous, strange, 
ex- pref. occurring in words of Greek origin and 
meaning ‘out of’. — Gk. bn, ‘out of’. The 
former is used before vowels and is rendered 
in English by ex- ; the latter appears before con- 
sonants and is transliterated ec-. For the ety- 
mology of Gk. ££, bn see ist ex-. Cp. ec-, ecto- 
and the first element in eschatology, 
ex-, form of exo- before a vowel, 
exacerbate, tr. v., to render worse, aggravate. — 
L. exacerbate , pp. of exacerbare , ‘to exasper- 
ate, irritate, grieve, afflict’, fr. ist ex- and acer- 
bare, ‘to make harsh or bitter; to aggravate’, 
fr. acerbus, ‘harsh to the taste, bitter; sour*. See 
acerb and verbal pref. -ate and cp. acerbate, 
exacerbation, n. — Late L. exacerbatio , gen. 
-onis, ‘exasperation’, fr. L. exacerbatus , pp. of 
exacerbare. See prec. word and -ion. 
exact, adj., 1) accurate; 2) precise. — L. exactus , 
‘precise, accurate’, pp. of exigere , ‘to demand, 
require’, lit. ‘to drive out or forth’, fr. ist ex- 
and agere , ‘to set in motion, drive, lead; to do, 
act’. See agent, adj., and cp. act. Cp.also assay 
essay, examen, examine, exigent, exiguous, 
exility. 

Derivatives: exact-ly , adv., exact- ness, n. 
exact, tr. v., to demand. — L. exactus, pp. of 
exigere. See exaqt, adj. 

Derivatives: exact-ing, adj., exact-ing-ty, adv., 
exact-ing-ness, n., exaction (q.v.), exactitude 
(q.v.) 

exaction, n. — ME. exaccioun, fr. MF. (= F.) 
exaction, fr. L. exactionem , acc. of exdctio , ‘a 
demanding, requisition’, fr. exactus, pp. of 
exigere. See exact, adj., and -ion. 
exactitude, n. — F., fr. exact , fr. L. exactus , pp. 
of exigere. See exact, adj., and -ude. 
exactor, n. — L., ‘a demanded, fr. exactus, pp. 
of exigere. See exact, adj., and agential suff. -or. 
exaggerate, tr. and intr. v. — L. exaggerate, 
pp. of exaggerdre, ‘to heap up; to magnify, ex- 
aggerate’, formed fr. ist ex- and agger, ‘heap, 
pile, dam, dike, mound, rampart*. See agger 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: exaggerat-ed, adj., exaggerat-ed-ly, 
adv., exaggerat-ing , adj., ex aggerat-tng-ly, adv., 
exaggeration (q.v.), exaggerat-ive, adj., exagger - 
at-ive-ly, adv., exaggerat-ive-ness , n .,exaggerat- 
or (q.v.), exaggerat-ory , adj. 
exaggeration, n. — L. exaggerate, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
heaping up; an exaggeration*, fr. exaggerate, 
pp. of exaggerdre . See prec. word and -ion. 
exaggerator, n. — L., fr. exaggerate , pp. of ex- 
aggerdre. See exaggerate and agential suff. -or. 
exalt, tr. v., to raise, lift up ; 2) to praise, extol. — 
OF. (= F.) exalter , fr. L. exaltare, ‘to raise, 
exalt’, fr. ist ex- and altus , ‘high’. See alt and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: exalt-ation , n., exalt-ed , adj., 
exalted-ly , adv., exalted-ness, n., exalt-er , n. 
exam, n. — CoUoq. abbreviation of examination, 
examen, n., examination. — L. examen. See 
examine. 

examinant, adj. and n. — L. exdmindns , gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of exdminare. See examine 
and -ant. 

examination, n. — F., fr. L. examindtidnem, acc. 
of examindtio, ‘a weighing, examination’, fr. 
examinatus , pp. of exdminare. See next word 
and -ation. 

Derivative: examination-al, adj. 
examfae, tr. v. — OF. (= F.) examiner, fr. L. 
exdminare , ‘to weigh; to consider, ponder; to 
test, examine’, fr. examen (gen. exdminis), ‘the 
tongue of a balance; a weighing examination*, 
which stands for *ex-ags-men, and is formed fr. 



ist ex- and ago, agere, ‘to drive; to act’; the 
orig. meaning of examen was ‘driving of the 
balance out of its equilibrium*. See agent, adj., 
and cp. exact, adj., and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: examin-ative , adj., examin-atory, 
examin-atori-al, adjs., examin-ee , n., examin-er , 
n., examin-ing, adj., examin-ing-ly, adv. 
example, n. — OF. example (F. exemple ), fr. L. 
exemplum, lit. ‘something taken out of a larger 
quantity’, fr. ist ex- and emere, ‘to take’. See 
exempt and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also exemplar, exemplify, sample, ensample. For 
the inserted -p- in exemplum (for *ex-em-lom ) 
cp. L. amplus , ‘large’ (see ample). 

Derivative: example , tr. v. 
exanimate, adj., 1) inanimate; 2) spiritless. — L. 
exanimate, pp. of exanimdre, ‘to deprive of air 
or breath; to deprive of life; to terrify’, fr. ist 
ex- and anima, ‘breath of air, air, breath, soul, 
life’. See animus and adj. suff. -ate. 
exanthema, n., an eruption, esp, one accom- 
panied by fever (med.) — Late L., fr. Gk. 
££cfcv97)|j.a (gen. e^av^fxaxog), ‘eruption’, lit. ‘a 
bursting forth into flower’, fr. ££ocv$etv, ‘to 
burst forth into flower’, fr. (see 2nd ex-) and 
dv&eiv, ‘to bloom’, fr. Sv&ot;, ‘flower’. See 
anther and -ma. 

Derivatives : exant he mat-ic , exanthemat-ous , 

adjs. (this latter is a hybrid), 
exarch, n., 1) the governor of a province in the 
Byzantine Empire; 2) a bishop of the Eastern 
Church, standing in rank below a patriarch and 
above a metropolitan. — Late L. exarchus, fr. 
Gk. e^ap/og, fr. (see 2nd ex-) and &py 6 <;, 
‘leader, chief, ruler’. See -arch and cp. words 
there referred to. 

exarchate, n., the office or dignity of an exarch. 
— ML. axarchatus, fr. Late L. exarchus. See 
prec. word and subst. suff. -ate. 
exasperate, tr. v., to make angry; to provoke. — 
L. exasperate, pp. of exasperare, ‘to make 
rough, irritate, provoke’, fr. ist ex- and asper- 
dre , ‘to make rough, to excite’, fr. asper, ‘un- 
even, rough’. See asperity and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: exasperat-ed , adj., exasperat-ed-ly , 
adv., exasperat-ing, adj., exasperat-ing-ly, adv., 
exasperation (q.v.) 

exasperation, n. — L. exasperatio, gen. -dnis, ‘ex- 
asperation, bitterness’, fr. exasperate, pp. of 
exasperare. See prec. word and -ion. 
excambion, n., exchange of land (Scot, law) — 
ML. excambium. See 1st ex- and cambium and 
cp. exchange. 

ex cathedra, with authority. — L., lit. ‘from the 
chair’. See ex and cathedra. 

Derivative: ex cathedra , adj., authoritative, 
excavate, tr. v., to dig out, — L. excavate, pp. 
of excavare, ‘to hollow out’, fr. rst ex- and 
cavare, ‘to hollow, hollow out’, fr. cave, ‘hol- 
low’. See cave, ‘hollow space’, and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: excavation (q.v.), excav-ator, n., 
excav-ator-ial , adj. 

excavation, n. — L. excavatio, gen. -dnis, ‘a hol- 
lowing out’, fr. excavate , pp. of excavare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

exceed, tr. and intr. v. — ME. exceden , fr. MF. 
(= F.) excider , fr. L. excedere, ‘to go away, go 
beyond, depart; surpass, excel’, fr. ist ex- and 
cedere, ‘to go, go away, yield, withdraw*. See 
cede and cp. excess. 

Derivatives: exceed-er, n., exceed-ing , adj. and 
adv., exceed-ing-ly , adv. 
excel, tr. and intr. v. — F. exceller, fr. L. excel- 
lere, ‘to rise, raise oneself, distinguish oneself, 
surpass, excel’, fr. ist ex- and -cellere (used only 
in compounds), ‘to rise* (whence the pass. part. 
celsus, ‘high’), fr. I.-E. base *qel-, ‘to rise, be 
elevated’. See column and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

excellence, n. — F., fr. L. excellentia , ‘superior- 
ity, excellence’, fr. excellens , gen. -entis. See ex- 
cellent and -ce. 

excellency, n. — F. excellence. See prec. word 
and -cy. 

excellent, adj. — F., fr. L. excellentem, acc. of 
excellens , pres. part, of ex cellere. See excel 
and -ent. 
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Derivatives: excellent-ly, adv., excellent-ness . 
excelsior, adj. and interj., higher (used as a 
motto). — L., ‘higher’, compar. of excelsus . 
‘high’, which is prop, the pp. of ex cellere. See 
excel and compar. suff. -ior. 
except, tr. v., to exclude; intr. v., to object. — 
ME. excepten, fr. MF. (= F.) excepter, fr. L. 
except are, ‘to take out, take up’, freq. of excipere 
(pp. exceptus ), ‘to take out’, fr. ist ex- and 
capere (pp. captus ), ‘to take’. See captive and 
cp. excipient. For the change of Latin a (in 
captus) to e (in ex-ceptus, ex-ceptdre) see acceru 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives : except, prep, (q.v.), excepting , prep, 
(q.v.), exception (q.v.), except-ive, adj., except - 
ive-ly, adv., except-ive-ness, n. 
except, prep., excluding. — L. excepto , ablative 
of exceptus (followed by a subst. in the abla- 
tive ; the so called ablative absolute construction). 
See except, v. 

Derivative: except, conj. 

excepting, prep., except. — Prop. pres. part, of 
the verb except. 

exception, n. — ME., fr. AF. excepcioun , cor- 
responding to OF. excepcion , exception (F. ex- 
ception), fr. L. exceptionem, acc. of exceptio. 
‘an exception, restriction’, fr. exceptus, pp. of 
excipere. See except, v., and -ion. 

Derivatives: exception-able, adj., exception- 
able-ness, n., exception-abl-y, adv., exception-al , 
adj., exception-al- it y , n., exception-al-ly , adv., 
exception-al-ness , n. 

excerpt, tr. v., to pick out, select. — L. excerptus , 
pp. of excerpere, ‘to pick out, choose, select, 
extract’, fr. 1st ex- and carper e, ‘to pick, pluck, 
gather’. See carpel and cp. scarce. For the change 
of Latin d (in cdrpere) to e (in ex-cerpcre ) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: excerpt-ible , adj., excerption (q.v.), 
excerpt -ive, adj., excerpt -or, n. 
excerpt, n., something excerpted; a passage from 
a book, etc. — L. excerptum, ‘an extract, select- 
ion, excerpt’, prop. neut. pp. of excerpere, used 
as a noun. See excerpt, v. 
excerption, n. — L. excerpt id, gen. -on is, ‘an ex- 
tract’, fr. excerptus, pp. of excerpere. See ex- 
cerpt, v., and -ion. 

excess, n. — ME. exces, fr. OF. exces (F. excis), 
fr. L. excessus, ‘a going beyond, departure’, fr. 
excessus , pp. of excedere. See exceed. 
Derivatives: excess-ive, adj., excess-ive-ly , adv., 
excess- ive- ness, n. 

exchange, n. — ME. eschaunge, eschange, fr. AF. 
eschaunge, which corresponds to OF. eschange, 
(F. echange ), fr. eschangier. See exchange, v. 
exchange, tr. and intr. v. — OF. eschangier (F. 
echanger ), ‘to exchange’, fr. VL. *excambidre , 
‘to exchange’ (whence also It. scambiare , Rum. 
schimbd , OProven?. escambiar ), fr. ist ex- and 
Late L. cambidre, ‘to exchange’. See cambium 
and cp. change. Cp. also excambion. 
Derivatives: exchange-able, adj., exchange-abil- 
ity , n., exchange-abl-y , adv., exchang-er, n. 
exchequer, n., department of revenues; treasury. 
— ME. escheker , lit. ‘chessboard*, fr. OF. 
eschequier (F. echiquier), fr. ML. scaccarium. 
See check, ‘a sudden stop*, and cp. checker. 
Derivative: exchequer , tr. v. 
excide, tr. v., to cut out. — L. exctdere (pp. ex- 
cis us), ‘to cut out*, fr. ist ex- and caedere (pp. 
caesus), ‘to cut’. See cement and cp. excise, ‘to 
cut out’. For the change of Latin ae (in caedere , 
caesus) to f (in ex-cidere, ex-cisus ) see acquire 
and cp. words there referred to. 
excipient, n., one who receives. — L. excipiens, 
gen. -ends, prep. part, of excipere , ‘to take out*. 
See except, v., and -ient. 
excise, tr. v., to cut out. — L. excisus, pp. of ex- 
cidere, ‘to cut out’, fr. ist ex- and caedere (pp. 
caesus), ‘to cut’. See excide, v. 
excise, n., duty. — Prob. fr. MDu. excijs, fr. 
ODu. accijs , fr. OF. aceis, ‘tax, duty’, fr. VL. 
*accensus, fr. ad- and L. census, ‘a register, 
census’. See censor, census. 

Derivatives : excise , tr. v„ to levy a tax or duty 
on, excis- able, adj. 

excision, n., i) a cutting out or off ; 2) excommun- 
ication. — L. excisio , gen. -dnis, ‘a cutting out. 



destruction’, fr. excisus , pp. of excidere. See ex- 
cise, ‘to cut out*, and -ion. 
excitable, adj. — Late L. excitabilis, ‘inciting, 
animating’, fr. L. excitare. See excite and -able. 
Derivatives: excitabil-ity , n., excitable-ness , n. 
excitant, adj., tending to excite. — L. excitans, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of excitare. See excite 
and -ant. 

excitation, n. — F., fr. L. excitationem, acc. of 
ex citdtio, *a rousing, stirring’, fr. excitdtus, pp. 
of excitare. See excite and -ation. 
excitative, adj. — F. excitatif (fern, excitative ), 
fr. L. excitdtus, pp. of excitare. See excite and 
-ative. 

excitatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. excitdtus , pp. of excitare. See next word, 
excite, tr. v. — F, exciter , fr. L. excitare, ‘to 
rouse, raise, stir up, excite, incite, stimulate’, 
fr. 1st ex- and citare, ‘to put into quick motion, 
excite, provoke, call urgently’, freq. of ciere 
(pp. citus), ‘to set in motion*. See cite and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: excit-ed, adj., excit-ed-ly, adv., ex- 
cit-ed-ness, n., excite-ment, n., excit-er , n., excit- 
ing, adj., excit-ing-ly , adv. 
exclaim, intr. and tr. v. — F. ex clamer, fr. L. ex- 
clamdre, ‘to call or cry out, call or cry aloud’, 
fr. Tst ex- and clamare, ‘to call, cry out, claim’. 
See claim, v., and cp. next word. 

Derivatives: exclaim-er, n., exclaim-ing-ly, adv. 
exclamation, n. — F., fr. L. excldmationem, acc. 
of excldmdtio, 'a calling or crying out*, fr. ex- 
cldmdtus , pp. of excldmdre. See exclaim and 
-ation. 

exclave, n., part of a country separated from the 
main part and enclosed by foreign territory. — 
A blend of ist ex- and enclave, 
exclude, tr. v. — L. excludere, ‘to shut out, re- 
move, separate; to drive out; to hinder, pre- 
vent’, fr. ist ex- and claudere , ‘to shut, close*. 
See close, adj. and cp. edosion and sluice. For 
the change of Latin au (in claudere) to u (in ex- 
cludere) see accuse and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: exclud-er , n., ex clud-ing-ly, adv. 
exclusion, n. — L. exclusio, gen. -dnis, ‘a shutting 
out’, fr. exclusus, pp. of excludere. See exclude 
and -ion. 

Derivatives: exclusion-ary, adj., exclusion-er, n., 
exclusion-ism, n., exclusion-ist, n. 
exclusive, adj. — ML. exclusivus, fr. L. exclusus , 
pp. of excludere. See exclude. 

Derivatives: exclusive-ly, adv., exclusive-ness , 
n., exclusiv-ity, n. 

Excoecaria, n., a genus of plants of the spurge 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. excaecdre, ‘to 
make blind’, fr. ist ex- and caecus , ‘blind*. See 
cecity. 

excogitate, tr. v„ to think out. — L. excogitatus , 
pp. of ex cdgitare, ‘to find out by thinking’, fr. 
ist ex- and cdgitare , ‘to think*. See cogitate. 
Derivatives: excogitation (q.v.), excogitat-ive, 
adj. 

excogitation, n. — L. excdgitatid , gen. -dnis, ‘a 
thinking out*, fr. excogitatus, pp. of excogitdre. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
excommunicate, tr. v. — Eccles. L. excommu- 
nicdtus, pp. of excommunicdre, ‘to excommuni- 
cate’, fr. ist ex- and L. communicdre, ‘to com- 
municate*. See communicate. 

Derivatives : excommunication (q.v.), excom- 
municat-ive, adj., excommunicat-or, n. (fr. ML.), 
excommunicat-ory , adv. 

excommunicate, adj., excommunicated. — Ec- 
cles. L. excommunicdtus, pp. of excommunicdre. 
See excommunicate, v. 

excommunication, n. — Eccles. L. excommuni- 
catid, gen. -dnis, fr. excommunicdtus, pp. of ex- 
communicdre. See excommunicate, n., and -ion. 
excoriate, tr. v., 1) to flay; 2) to denounce. — L. 
excoridtus, pp. of excoridre , ‘to strip off’, fr. 
ist ex- and corium , ‘hide, skin, leather*. See 
corium and verbal suff. -ate and cp. scourge. 
Derivative: excoriat-ion, n. 
excorticate, tr. v M to strip off the bark or shell 
from. — Late L. excorticdtus, pp. of excord- 
care, ‘to strip off the bark from’, fr. ist ex- and 
L. cortex, gen. cor tic is, ‘bark, rind’. See cortex 



and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: excorticat-ion, n. 
excrement, n., waste matter discharged from the 
body. — F. excrement, fr. L. excrementum, ‘re- 
fuse’, lit. ‘what is sifted out’, prop. neut. pp. of 
excernere , ‘to sift out’, which is formed fr. 1st 
ex- and cernere, ‘to separate, sift, distinguish, 
discern, understand, decide’. See certain and 
-ment and cp. excrete, recrement. Cp. also de- 
cern, discern. 

Derivatives : excrement-al, excrement-itious , adjs. 
excrescence, n., 1) a natural appendage; 2) an ab- 
normal outgrowth. — Formed fr. excrescent 
with suff. -ce. 

excrescency, n., 1) the state of being excrescent; 
2) excrescence {rare). — Formed from next 
word with suff. -cy. 

excrescent, adj., growing out. — L. excrescens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of excrescere, ‘to grow 
out’, fr. ist ex- and crescere, ‘to grow’i See 
crescent. 

excreta, n. pi., waste matter eliminated from the 
body. — L. excreta, neut. pi. of excrdtus, ‘sifted 
out’, pp. of excernere. See excrement and cp. 
excrete, excretion. 

excrete, tr. v., to eliminate from the body. — L. 
excretus, pp. of excernere, ‘to sift out*. See 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: excret-ion, n., excret-ive, adj., ex- 
cret-ory, adj. 

excruciate, tr. v., to torture. — L. excruciatus , 
pp. of ex crucidre, ‘to torment, torture, rack’, 
fr. ist ex- and crucidre , ‘to crucify’, fr. crux , 
gen. crucis, ‘cross’. See cross, n., and verbal suff. 
-ate and cp. crux, crucify. 

Derivatives : excruciat-ing, adj., excruciat-ing-ly , 
adv., excruciation (q.v.) 

excruciation, n. — L. excruciatio , gen. -dnis, 
‘torment, torture’, fr. excruciatus , pp. of ex- 
cruciare. See prec. word and -ion. 
exculpable, adj. — See next word and -able, 
exculpate, tr. v., to free from blame. — Formed 
fr. ist ex- and L. culpatus, pp. of culpare, ‘to re- 
proach, blame’, fr. culpa, ‘blame, fault’; cp. 
ML. exculpdre. See culpable and verbal suff. 
-ate and cp. disculpate. 

Derivatives: exculpat-ion , n., exculpat-ory, adj., 
exculpatori-ly, adv. 

excurrent, adj., running out; radiating from the 
central axis. — L. excurrens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of excurrere, ‘to run out, run forth’, fr. 
ist ex- and currere, ‘to run*. See current and 
cp. excursus. 

excurse, intr. v., to make an excursion; to di- 
gress. — Back formation fr. excursus, 
excursion, n. — L. excursio , gen. -dnis, ‘a running 
forth, sally, attack, inroad, excursion’, fr. ex- 
cursus, pp. of excurrere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

Derivatives: excursion-al, excursion-ary , adjs., 
excursion-ism, n., excursion-ist, n., excursion- 
ize, tr. and intr. v. 

excursive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
excursus, pp. of excurrere. See excurrent. 
Derivatives : excursive-ly, adv., excursive-ness, n. 
excursus, n., a treatise appended to a work. — 
L„ ‘a running out’, fr. excursus , pp. of excurrere. 
See excurrent. 

excuse, tr. and intr. v. - — ME. escusen, excusen, 
fr. OF. escuser, excuser (F. excuser ), fr. L. ex- 
cusare, ‘to discharge, dispense, excuse’, formed 
fr. ist ex- and causa , ‘cause, lawsuit’, which 
stands for *caud-ta- and is rel. to cudere , ‘to 
strike, beat’. See cause and cp. accuse, recusant, 
recuse. For the change of Latin au (in causa ) 
to u (in ex-cusare ) see accuse and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: excus-able, adj., excus-abil-ity, n., 
excus-able-ness, n., ex cus-abl-y, adv., excus-al, 
n., excus-er , n., excus-ing-ly, adv., excus-ive, 
adj. 

excuse, n. — OF. escuse, excuse (F. excuse), fr. 

escuser , excuser. See excuse, v. 
exeat, n., holiday granted for a few days to boys 
at public schools (Eng.) — L., ‘let him go out’, 
3rd pers. pres, subjunctive of exire, ‘to go out’, 
which is formed fr. ist ex- and ire, ‘to go’. See 
itinerate and cp. exit, exeunt 
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execrable, adj., abominable. — ME., fr. L. ex- 
secrabilis, execrabilis, ‘execrable, accursed, de- 
testable’, fr. exsecrari , ex ecrari. See next word 
and -able. 

Derivatives : execrable-ness , n., execrabl-y, adv. 
execrate, tr. v., i) to curse; 2) to abhor; intr. v., 
to curse. — L. exsecratus , execratus , pp. of ex- 
secrari, execrarl, ‘to curse, execrate, detest’, fr. 
1st ex- and sacrdre , ‘to set apart as sacred, con- 
secrate’, from the stem of sacer , ‘holy, sacred’. 
See sacred. For the change of Latin & (in sdcer) 
to e (in ex-secrari ) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: execration (q.v.), execrat-ive, adj., 
execrat-ive-ly, adv., execrat-ory, adj. 
execration, n. — L. exsecrdtid , execrdtio , gen. 
-dnis, ‘curse, execration’, fr. exsecratus , exe- 
crates, pp. of exsecrari, execrarl See prec. word 
and -ion. 

executancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

executant, n., one who executes or performs; a 
performer, esp. a musical performer — F. exe- 
cutant, pres. part, of exicuter , *to execute’. See 
next word and -ant. 

execute, tr. v. - — OF. executer , back formation fr. 
ex ecuteur (see executor) and execution (see next 
word). 

Derivatives: execut-ed, adj., execut-er, n., exe- 
cution (q.v.), executive, adj. and n., executive- 
ly, adv., execut-ive-ness, n., executor (q.v.), 
execut-ry, n. 

execution, n. — OF. execucion , execution (F. exe- 
cution), fr. L. exsecutionem or executionem, acc. 
of exsecutio, executio, ‘a carrying out, perfor- 
mance’, fr. exsecutus, executes, pp. of exsequl, 
exequi, ‘to follow to the end, pursue, carry out, 
perform, execute’, fr. 1st ex- and sequi , ‘to fol- 
low’. See sequel and cp. prec. word, exequatur, 
exequies, sue. For the ending see suff. -ion. 
executor, n. — ME. executour, fr. OF. executeur 
(F. executeur), fr. L. exsecutorem, executorem , 
acc, of exsecutor, executor , ‘carrier out, perfor- 
mer’, fr. exsecutus, executes , pp. of exsequl, 
exequi . See prec. word and agential suff. -or. 
Derivatives: executorial , executory (qq.v.) 
executorial, adj. — ML. executorialis, fr. Late L. 

executor ins. See next word and 4 al. 
executory, adj., pertaining to administration. — 
Late L. exsecutorius , executorius, ‘executive’, 
fr. L. exsecutus, executus, pp. of exsequl, exequi . 
See execution and adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: executory, n. 

executrix, n,, a woman executor. — ML., fem. of 
L. executor. See exceutor and -trix. 
exedra, n., an outdoor seat or bench {Greek an - 
tiq.) — L., fr. Gk. ££e8po c, ‘a covered walk be- 
fore the house, furnished with seats; seat, 
bench’, fr. (see 2nd ex-) and cSpa, ‘seat’. See 
-hedron and cp. words there referred to. 
exegesis, n., explanation, interpretation, esp. of 
the Bible. — Gk. ‘explanation, inter- 

pretation’, fr. e^Ysojjiat, ‘I explain, inter- 
pret’, fr. e? (see 2nd ex-) and (Dor. 

aYeofiat), ’I lead, guide’ (orig. prob. ‘I track 
down the way’), later sense: 1 suppose, believe’, 
fr. I.-E. base *sdg-, *s*g~, ‘lo track down, trace, 
seek’, whence also L. sagire , ‘to perceive quickly 
or keenly’, sdgus , ‘presaging, predicting, pro- 
phetic’, sagax , ‘sagacious’, Goth, sokjan , OE. 
secan, ‘to seek’. See seek and cp. sagacious. Cp. 
also epexegesis, cynegetics, hegemony, 
exegete, n., one skilled in the interpretation of 
the Bible. — Gk. Interpreter, com- 

mentator’, lit, leader, guide’, fr. ^rjYsoH-at. See 
prec. word. 

exegetic, exegetical, adj., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, exegesis; explanatory. — Gk. e^y^* 
■ 71 x 6 ?, ‘explanatory’, fr. ££y)yv)ty)S- See prec. 
word and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: exegetical-ly, adv. 
exegetics, n., the science of Bible interpretation. 
— See prec. word and -ics. 
exemplar, n., 1) a person or thing worthy of imi- 
tation; model; pattern. — ME. exemplaire, fr. 
OF. (= F.) exemplaire, fr. L. exemplum, ‘ex- 
ample’ (see example and subst. suff. -ary). The 
English word was refashioned after L. exem- 



plar , ‘pattern, model’. Cp. sampler. 
Derivative: exemplar-y , adj. 
exemplification, n. — AF., fr. ML. exemplificatio, 
gen. -dnis, fr, exemplificdtas, pp. of exemplified re. 
See next word and -ation. 
exemplify, tr. v., to show by example. — ME. 
exemplifien , fr. ML. ex emplificare, ‘to illustrate’, 
formed fr. L. exemplum, ‘example’, and -ficare, 
fr. facere , ‘to make, do’. See example and -fy. 
Derivative: exemplifi-er, n. 
exempt, tr. v., to free. — F. exempt er, fr. exempt, 
‘free’, fr. L. exemptus, pp. of eximere, ‘to take 
out, take away’, fr. 1st ex- and emere, ‘to take, 
buy’, fr. I.-E. base *em~, ‘to take’, whence also 
OSlav. imp, jgti, ‘to take’ (orig. *img, cp. vuz- 
img, ‘I take away’), imami, imejg, imeti, ‘to 
have’, Lith. imu, imti , OPruss. imt, ‘to take’, 
OIr. -em (only in compounds as in ar-fo-emat , 
‘they take’); cp. OI. yamati , ‘holds, subdues’, 
from the enlarged base *yem-. Cp. example, and 
words there referred to. Cp. also adeem, attempt, 
ademption, assume, assumption, consume, con- 
sumption, diriment, eximious, exon, Irredentista, 
peremptory, pome, pre-emption, premium, pre- 
sume, presumption, presumptuous, prompt, ran- 
som, redeem, redemption, resume, resumption, 
Sejm, sumption, sumptuary, sumptuous and the 
second element in vintage. For the sense deve- 
lopment of L. emere, ‘to take; to buy’, cp. Heb. 
Idqdh, ‘he took; he bought’. In the latter sense 
Heb. laqah occurs very rarely in the Bible (see 
e.g. Prov. 31:16), but quite frequently in 
Mishnah and Talmud. 

exempt, adj., free. — F., fr. L. exemptus , pp. of 
eximere. See exempt, v. 

exemption, n. — F., fr. L. exemptionem, acc. of 
exempt id, ‘a taking out’, fr. exemptus , pp. of 
eximere. See exempt, v., and -ion. 
exenterate, tr. v., to disembowel. — L. exente- 
rdtus, pp. of ex enterare, fr. Gk. e^evrept^eiv, ‘to 
disembowel’, which is formed fr. el; (see 2nd 
ex-) and evrepov, ‘intestine’. See enteric and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: exenterat-ion , n. 
exequatur, n., official recognition of a consul by 
the government of the country to which he is 
accredited. — L. exsequdtur, ‘he may perform 
(his task)’, also spelled exequatur , 3rd pers. 
sing, of subj. pres. fr. exsequl , exequi, ‘to carry 
out, perform’. See execute, 
exequial, adj., pertaining to funerals. — L. ex- 
sequidlis, also spelled exequialis, ‘pertaining to 
funerals’, fr. exsequiae, exequiae, ‘funeral pro- 
cession’. See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
exequy, n., now usually in the pi., 1) funeral rites; 
2) funeral procession. — OF. exequies, fr. L. 
exsequids, also spelled exequias , acc. of ex- 
sequiae, exequiae (pi.), ‘funeral procession’, fr. 
exsequl, exequi, ‘to follow to the end ; to follow 
to the grave’. See execute and cp. obsequies, 
exercise, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) exercice , fr. 
L. exercitium , ‘exercise’, fr. exercere, ‘to drive 
(animals) out of an enclosure’, whence ‘to drive 
on, drill, train, practice’, fr. 1st ex- and arcere , 
‘to enclose’, fr. area , ‘chest, box’. See ark and 
cp. coerce. Cp. also askari, lascar and the se- 
cond element in seraskier. For the change of 
Latin a (in dreere) to e (in ex-dreere) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 
exercise, tr. and intr. v. — L. exercere. See exer- 
cise, n. 

Derivatives: exercis-able, exercis-ed, adjs., exer- 
ciser, n. 

exercitation, n. — L. exercitatio, gen. -onis, lit. ‘a 
setting in motion; exercise, practice’, fr. exer- 
citdtus, pp. of exercitare, ‘to exercise frequently’, 
freq. of exercere (pp. exer cites). See exer- 
cise, n., and -ation. 

exergue, n„ space on a coin between the bottom 
of the design and the rim. — F., fr. ML. exer- 
gum, lit. ‘(space) outside the work*, a word 
coined fr. Gk. ‘out of’ and cpyov, ‘work’. 
See 2nd ex- and ergon. 

exert, tr. v., to put into action. — L. exsertus , 
also spelled exertus , pp. of exserere, exer ere, ‘to 
stretch out, thrust out’, fr. 1st ex- and serere, 
‘to put in a row, join together, connect, com- 
bine’. See series and cp. exsert. 



Derivatives: exert-ion, n., exert-ive, adj. 
exeunt, v., they go out (of the stage). — L., 3rd 
pers. pi. pres, indicative of exire, ‘to go out’, 
which is formed fr. 1st ex- and ire, ‘to go’. See 
itinerate and cp. exit, exeat, 
exfoliate, intr. v., to come off in scales. * — L.ex- 
folidtus , pp. of ex foliare, ‘to strip of leaves’, fr. 
1st ex- and foliates, ‘leaved, leafy’, fr. folium, 
‘leaf’. See folio and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
foliate. 

Derivatives: exfoliat-ion, n., exfoliat-ive , adj. 
exhalation, n. — L. exhaldtio , gen. -dnis, ‘ex- 
halation, vapor’, fr. exhdlatus , pp. of exhaldre. 
See next word and -ation. 
exhale, tr. v., to breathe out; intr. v., to emit 
breath or vapor. — F. exhaler, fr. L. exhaldre, 
‘to breathe out’, fr. 1st ex- and hdldre, ‘to 
breathe’, which prob. stands for *an-slare , fr. 
I.-E. base *an ‘to blow, breathe’. See animus 
and cp. inhale, halitus, halitosis. Cp. also anhe- 
lation. 

exhaust, tr. and intr. v. — L. exhaustus , pp. of 
exhaurire , ‘to draw out, exhaust’, fr. 1st ex- 
and haurire , ‘to draw out (water), drain, breathe’, 
which is prob. cogn. with Gk. (mip) auetv, ‘to 
light (a fire)’ (for *aucrietv), and with ON. ausa , 
‘to scoop (water)’, austr, ‘the act of scooping’, 
but OI. ghdsati, ‘consumes’, is not cognate. Cp. 
haurient, haustellum, haustorium. 

Derivatives: exhaust, n., exhausted, adj., ex- 
haust ed-ly, adv., exhaust-ed-ness, n., exhaust- 
ible, adj., exhaust-ibl-ity, n.» exhausting, adj,, 
exhaust-ing-ly , adv., exhaustion , n., exhaustive 
(q.v.) 

exhaustive, adj. — Formed with suff. -Ive fr. L. 
exhaustus, pp. of exhaurire (see prec. word); 
first used by Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). 
Derivatives: exhaustive-ly, adv., exhaustive- 
ness, n. 

exheredate, tr. v., to disinherit. — L. exhiridatus, 
pp. of exhereddre , ‘to disinherit’, fr. 1st ex- and 
hires , gen. heredis, ‘heir’. See heir and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. inherit, 
exhibit, tr. and intr. v., to show, display t — L. 
exhibitus , pp. of exhibere , ‘to hold out, display, 
exhibit’, fr. 1st ex- and habere, ‘to have, hold’. 
See habit and cp. inhibit. For the change of 
Latin d (in hdbere) to i (in ex-hibere) see abigeat 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: exhibition (q.v.), ex hibit-ive, adj., 
exhibit-ive-ly , adv., exhibitor (q.v.), exhibit- 
or y, adj. 

exhibition, n. — OF. exhibicion (F. exhibition), 
fr. L. exhibitionem, acc. of exhibitio, ‘a holding 
out*, fr. exhibitus, pp. of exhibere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

exhibitor, n. — Late L., ‘one who holds out, 
a giver’, fr. L. exhibitus, pp. of exhibere. See 
exhibit and agential suff. -or. 
exhilarant, adj., exhilarating. — F., fr. L. ex- 
hilarantem, acc. of exhilarans, pres. part, of ex- 
hilar are. See next word and -ant 
exhilarate, tr. v., to cheer; to stimulate. — L. ex- 
hilarates, pp. of exhilardre, ‘to gladden, make 
merry, exhilarate’, fr. 1st ex- and hilardre, ‘to 
make cheerful, make merry’, fr. hilaris, ‘cheer- 
ful, merry’. See hilarious and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: exhilarated, adj., exhilarating , 
adj., exhilarat-ing-ly, adv., exhilaration (q.v.), 
exhilarat-ive , exhilarat-ory , adjs. 
exhilaration, n. — Late L. exhilaratio , gen. -dnis, 
‘a gladdening’, fr. L. exhilarates, pp. of ex- 
hilardre. See prec. word and -ion. 
exhort, tr. and intr. v., to advise earnestly. — 
ME. exhorten, fr. L. ex hortarl, ‘to exhort, en- 
courage, stimulate’, fr. 1st ex- and hortarl , ‘to 
incite, encourage, urge’. See bortation and cp. 
words there referred to. 

exhortation, n. — L. exhortdtio , gen. -dnis, ‘en- 
couraging, exhortation’, fr. exhortatus, pp. of 
exhortarl. See prec. word and -ation. 
exhortative, adj. — L. exhortdtlvus , ‘pertaining 
to or containing exhortation’, fr. exhortatus, 
pp. of exhortarl. See exhort and -ive and cp. 
hortative. 

exhortatory, adj. — Late L. exhortatorius, ‘per- 
taining to exhortation’, fr. L. exhortatus, pp. of 
exhortarl. See exhortation and adj. suff. -ory. 
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exhumation, n, — ML. exhumdtio , gen. -dnis, 
‘unearthing’, fr. exhumates, pp, of exhumare. 
See next word and -ation, 
exhume, tr. v., to dig out of the earth, disinter. — 
F. exhumer , fr. ML. exhumare , ‘to unearth*, fr. 
1st ex- and L. humus , ‘earth*. See humus and 
cp. words there referred to. 
exigeant, adj., exacting, demanding. — F., pres, 
part, of exiger, ‘to exact, demand’, fr. L. exigere. 
See exigent and -ant. 

exigence, n., exigency. — F. See next word and 
-ce. 

exigency, n., state of urgency. — ML. exigentia , 
‘urgency’, fr. L. exigins, gen. -entis. See next 
word and -cy. 

exigent, adj., requiring immediate action, ur- 
gent. — L. exigins, gen. -entis, pres. part, of 
exigere, ‘to demand, require; to weigh, meas- 
ure’, lit. ‘to drive out or forth’, fr. ist ex- and 
agere, ‘to set in motion, drive, lead; to do, act*. 
See agent, adj., and -ent and cp. exigeant, exi- 
guous, exact, examine, assay, essay. 

Derivative : exigent-ly , adv. 
exigible, adj., capable of being exacted. — 
Formed with suff. -ible fr. L. exigere (see prec. 
word), whence also F. exigible, of s.m. See 
exigent 

exiguity, n., scantiness. — L. exiguitas, ‘small- 
ness, scantiness’, fr. exiguus. See next word and 
-ity. 

exiguous, adj., scanty. — L. exiguus, ‘small, 
scanty, petty’, fr. exigere. See exigent and cp. 
exility. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see 
suff. -ous. 

Derivatives : ex iguous-ly, adv., exiguous-ness , n. 
exilarch, n., head of the Jewish exiles in Baby- 
lonia (Jewish hist.) — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
exilium , ‘exile’, and Gk. ‘leader, chief, 

ruler*. See next word and -arch, 
exile, n., banishment. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), 
exil, fr. L. exilium, exsilium , ‘banishment, exile*, 
fr. exul , exsul, ‘a banished person, wanderer’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It possibly stands 
for *eks-al-s and is formed fr. ist ex- and I.-E. 
base *dl-, ‘to wander about’, whence also Gk. 
aXocer&at, ‘to wander about*, L. al-ucindri , ‘to 
wander in mind’ (see hallucinate). The spelling 
exsul, exsilium is due to a confusion with L. 
solum, ‘soil*, from which the ancients derived 
exilium and exul , but with which these words 
have nothing in common. Nor is there any 
connection between L. exilium and exsilire, ‘to 
spring forth*. 

exile, n., a banished person. — Fr. prec. word, 
exile, tr. v., to banish. — OF. exilier (F. exiler), 
fr. L. exiliare, exsilidre, fr. exilium, exsilium. See 
exile, ‘banishment’. 

exilian, exilic, adj., pertaining to the exile of the 
Jews in Babylonia. — Formed with suff. -ian, 
resp. -ic, fr. L. exilium . See exile, ‘banishment*, 
exility, n„ slenderness. — L. exilitds, ‘smallness, 
thinness, meagerness, slenderness’, fr. exilis, 
‘small, thin, meager, slender*, which prob. 
stands for *ex-dg-slis and is rel. to exiguus , 
‘small, scanty, petty*. See exiguous and -ity. 
eximious, adj., choice, excellent. — L. eximius, 
‘select, choice’, lit. ‘taken out’, fr. eximere, ‘to 
take out, take away’, fr. ist ex- and emere, ‘to 
take, buy’. See exempt, v. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: eximious-ly , adv., eximious-ness , n. 
exinanite, tr. v., to make empty ( obsol .) — L. 
exinanitus, pp. of exinanire , ‘to empty, make 
empty’, fr. ist ex- and inanis, ‘empty’. See inane, 
exinanition, n., i) the action of emptying; 2) ex- 
haustion. — L. exinanitio, gen. - dnis , ‘an empty- 
ing, exhausting’, fr. exinanitus, pp. of exinanire. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
exist, intr. v. — F. exister, fr. L. exsistere, exis- 
tere , ‘to stand forth, appear, exist’, fr. ist ex- 
and sistere , ‘to cause to stand still, to put, place; 
to stand still, stand’, from the reduplicated base 
of stare, ‘to stand’. See assist and cp. words 
there referred to. 

existence, n. — OF. (= F.) existence , fr. ML. 
existentia, fr. L. existens, gen. -entis. See next 
word and -ce. 

existent, adj., existing. — L. existens, gen. -entis. 



pres. part, of exister e. See exist and -ent. 
existential, adj., pertaining to existence. — ML. 
exist entialis, fr. existentia . See existence and -ial. 
Derivatives: existential-ly , adv., existentialism 
(q.v.) 

existentialism, n., a system of philosophy based 
on the tenet that everybody in general exists as 
an individual. — Orig. used to translate G. 
Existenzphilosophie , lit. ‘philosophy of exis- 
tence’ ; see prec. word and -ism. The term ‘exis- 
tence’ is used here in the special sense given to 
it by the Danish philosopher Saren Aabye 
Kierkegaard (1813-55), who is the originator of 
existentialism. 

existentialist, n., an adherent of existentialism. 
— See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: existentialist , existentialist-ic, adjs. 
exit, v., he goes out (of the stage). — L., 3rd 
pers. pres, indicative of exire, ‘to go out’, which 
is formed fr. ist ex- and ire, ‘to go*. See itiner- 
ate and cp. exeat, exeunt, 
exit, n., a going out, departure. — L. exitus, ‘a 
going out, egress, departure’, fr. exitus, pp. of 
exire, ‘to go out*. See prec. word, 
ex-libris, n., a bookplate giving the name of the 
owner of the book. — L., ‘from the books of . . .*, 
fr. ex, ‘out of, from’, and abl. pi. of liber, 
‘book’. See ist ex- and library, 
exo-, before a vowel ex-, pref. meaning ‘outer, 
outside*. — Gk. ‘outside’, fr. ‘out of*. 
See 2nd ex-. 

exoderm, n. — The same as exodermis, 
exodermis, n., the outer layer in roots (bot.) — 
ModL. exodermis , formed fr. exo- and Gk. 
Sipfia, ‘skin’. See derma and cp. words there 
referred to. 

exodus, n., going out, departure. — L., fr. Gk. 
£i;o8o<;, lit. ‘way out’, fr. it, (see 2nd ex- and 
‘way’. See odograph and cp. words there 
referred to. 

ex officio. — L., ‘by virtue of an office’, formed 
fr. ex, ‘out of*, and abl. of officium, ‘service; 
office*. See ist ex- and office, 
exogamy, n„ marriage outside the tribe or clan 
(t anthropol .) — Lit. ‘outside marriage*; com- 
pounded of exo- and -gamy. Cp. endogamy. 
Derivatives: exogam-ic, exogam-ous, adjs. 
Exogenae, n.pl., the Dicotyledones (bot.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘growing outside’ (see exo- and 
-gen); so called in allusion to the annual rings 
of the stem. Cp. Endogenae. 
exogenous, adj., growing from outside (biol.) - j ~ 
See prec. word and -genous and cp. endogenous, 
exomis, n., a garment worn by the poor classes 
and slaves (Greek antiq.) — Gk. ££g>iiL<;, ‘a gar- 
ment without sleeves or with one sleeve*, lit. 
‘that which leaves the shoulder bare*, fr. (see 
2nd ex-) and ‘shoulder*. See omo-, 

‘shoulder-*. 

exomphalos, n., umbilical hernia (med.) — Med- 
ical L., fr. Gk. &;6(jL<paXo<;, ‘a prominent navel’, 
fr. ££ (see 2nd ex-) and 6p.<paX6<;, ‘navel*. See 

omphalo-. 

exon, n., one of four officers commanding the 
Yeomen of the Guard. — Corruption of F. 
exempt, ‘an underofficer’, lit. ‘free*. See exempt, 
adj. and v. 

exonerate, tr. v., to free from blame. — L. exo- 
nerate, pp. of exonerare , ‘to unload, free from 
a burden, lighten’, fr. ist ex- and onerare , ‘to 
load, freight, overload, oppress’, fr. onus, gen. 
oner is, ‘load, burden, weight*. See onus and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. onerous. Derivatives: 
exoneration (q.v.), exonerat-ive, adj. 
exoneration, n. — Late L. exonerdtio , gen. -dnis, 
‘an unloading, lightening*, fr. L. exonerate, 
pp. of exonerare. See prec. word and -ion. 
exophthalmic, adj., pertaining to, or affected 
with, exophthalmos. — See next word and -ic. 
exophthalmos; exophthalmos, n. abnormal pro- 
trusion of the eyeball (med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. ‘with prominent eyes’, fr. ££ 

(see 2nd ex-) and 6<p&aXp.6s, ‘eye*. See ophthal- 
mo- and cp. lagophthalmos, 
exorable, adj., susceptible of being moved by 
entreaty. — L. exordbilis , ‘easily moved by en- 
treaty’, fr. exdrare , ‘to move by entreaty, per- 
suade’, fr. 1st ex- and or are, ‘to pray*. See oration 



and -able and cp. inexorable, 
exorbitance, exorbitancy, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
exorbitant, adj., excessive; extravagant. — Late 
L. exorbitdns, gen. -antis, lit. ‘out of the track*, 
pres. part, of exorbitdre , ‘to go out of the track, 
deviate’, fr. ist ex- and orbita, ‘wheel track, rut*. 
See orbit and -ant. Derivative : exorbitant-ly , adv. 
exorcise, exorcize, tr. v., to drive out an evil spirit 
by ritual charms. — F. exorciser , fr. Late L. 
exorcizdre, fr. Gk. ££opx££e iv, ‘to bind by an 
oath; to banish an evil spirit’, fr. (see 2nd 
ex-) and ipx^siv, ‘to make to swear’, fr. 6pxo; 
(for *cr<5pxo<;), ‘an oath’, lit. ‘a limitation, bind- 
ing, obligation*, in gradational relationship to 
gpxo<; (for *a£pxoc), ‘enclosure, hedge, fence’, 
and prob. cogn. with L. sarcire , ‘to patch, 
mend’. See sartorial and -ise, ize. 
exorcism, n. — Late L. exorcismus , fr. Gk. ££op- 
xiop.6s, ‘binding by an oath; banishment of an 
evil spirit’, fr. &;opxiC®w- See prec. word and 
-ism. 

exorcist, n. — Late L. exorcista, fr. Gk. £l;op- 
xwrrrjs, ‘exorcist’, fr. ££opx(£eiv. See exorcise and 
-ist. 

exordium, n., beginning. — L. exordium, ‘begin- 
ning of a web, beginning of a speech, beginning 
(in general)’ fr. exordiri, ‘to lay the warp, begin 
a web, begin’, fr. ist ex- and drdiri, ‘to lay a 
warp, begin’, which is rel. to ordo, ‘a straight 
row, order*. See order and cp. ornament 
exoskeleton, n., the skeleton of invertebrates in 
contradistinction to the skeleton of vertebrates 
(zool.) — Compounded of exo- and skeleton. 
The term exoskeleton was introduced into science 
by the English anatomist Sir Richard Owen 
(1804-92). Cp. endoskeleton, splanchnoskeleton. 
Derivative: exoskelet-al , adj. 
exosmosis, also exosmose, n., outward osmosis. 
— Compounded of 3rd ex- and osmosis. Cp. 
endosmosis. 

exosmotic, adj. — See prec. word and -otic, 
exosphere, n., the outermost part of the earth’s 
atmosphere. — Compounded of exo- and sphere, 
exostosis, n., a bony outgrowth from the surface 
of a bone (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. kZJxs- 
Tujot^, lit. ‘bone increase from without’, fr. 

(see exo-) and -6<rraxnc (see -ostosis). Cp. en- 
dostosis. 

exoteric, also exoterical, adj., external. — Late 
L. exotericus, fr. Gk. ££o>Tepix6s, ‘external’, fr. 
^oJT^poi, ‘more outward’, compar. of ‘out- 
side*. See exo- and cp. esoteric. For the etymol. 
of the compar. suff. -tero see -ther and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: exoterical-ly , adv., exoteric-ism, n. 
exothecium, n., the outer covering of an anther 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘outer case’, fr. exo- and 
Gk. Stjxy), ‘case*. See theca and cp. endothecium. 
exotic, adj., foreign. — L. exdticus, fr. Gk. 
Ttxdc, ‘foreign, exotic’, lit. ‘from the outside 1 , 
fr. ££a>, ‘outside*. See exo- and -ic. 

Derivatives: exotic-al-ly, adv., exotic-ness, n. 
expand, tr. and intr. v., to spread out. — L. ex- 
pander e, ‘to spread out, unfold, expand’, fr. 
ist ex- and pandere, ‘to spread out, extend’, 
which is rel. to L. patere, ‘to be open’, pat ulus, 
‘extended*. See fathom and cp. expanse, ex- 
pansion, spandrel, spawn. Derivatives: expand- 
ed, adj., expand-ed ly, adv., expand-ed-ness, n., 
expand-er, n., expand-ing-ly, adv. 
expanse, n., an extended space. — L. expdnsum, 
neut. pp. of expandere , *to spread out*, used as 
a noun. See prec. word. 

expansible, adj. — Formed with suff. -ible fr. L. 
expanse , pp. of expandere. See expand. 
Derivatives: expans-ibil-ity , n., expans-ible- 
ness, n., expans-ibl-y, adv. 
expansile, adj. — Formed with suff. -ile fr. L. 
expanse, pp. of expandere. See expand, 
expansion, n. — Late L. expartsio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
spreading out, expansion’, fr. L. expanse, pp. 
of expandere. See expand and -ion. Derivatives : 
expansion-al, expansion-ary , adjs., expansion- 
ism, n., expansion-ist, n., expansion-ist-ic, adj. 
expansive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
expanse, pp. of expandere. See expand. 
Derivatives: expansive-ly, adv., expansive-ness , 
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n., expans iv-ity , n. 

ex parte, from one side only. — L., formed fr. ex , 
‘out of’, and abl. of pars , ‘part*. See ist ex- and 
part, n. 

expatiate, intr. v., to speak or write at length. — 
L. exspatiatus , expatiates, pp. of exspatiari, 
expadari, ‘to spread out, extend; to digress, ex- 
patiate’, fr. ist ex- and spatiarl, ‘to spread out; to 
walk about, go along’ (whence also It. spaziare , 
‘to walk about’), fr, spatium , ‘space, room’. See 
space and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: expadat-ion, n., expatiat-ory , adj. 
expatriate, intr. v., to exile. — ML. expatriate, 
pp. of expatriare, ‘to expel from one’s native 
land’, formed fr. ist ex- and L. patria, ‘father- 
land, native land’, fr. pater, gen. patris, ‘father*. 
See father and cp. pater. For the ending see 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: expatriation , n. 
expatriate, adj., exiled; n., an exile. — ML. ex- 
patriate. See expatriate, v. 
expect, tr. and intr. v. — L. exspectdre , expect are, 
‘to look out for, await; to desire, hope’, fr. ist 
ex- and spectdre, freq. of specere, Spicer e, ‘to 
look at attentively, get sight of*. See species and 
cp. aspect and words there referred to. 
expectance, expectancy, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
expectant, adj., expecting. — F., fr. L. exspec - 
tantem , expectantem, acc. of ex spec tans, ex- 
pec tans, pres. part, of exspectdre, expectare. See 
expect and -ant. 

expectation, n. — L. exspectatio , expectatio , gen. 
-onis, ‘an awaiting, expectation’, fr. exspec- 
tdte, expectatus, pp. of exspectdre, expectare. 
See expect and -ation. 

expectative, adj. — ML. expectdtivus, fr. L. ex- 
spectdtus, expectatus, pp. of exspectdre, ex- 
pec tare. See expect and -ive. 
expectorant, adj., causing expectoration; n., an 
expectorant medicine. — L. expectorans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of expectorare. See next word 
and -ant. 

expectorate, tr. and intr. v., to spit up, spit. — 
L. expectorates, pp. of expectorare, ‘to drive 
from the breast’, fr. ist ex- and pectus, gen. 
pectoris, ‘breast, chest’. See pectoral and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative : expectorat-ion, n. 
expedience, n. — F. expedience . See expedient 
and -ce. 

expediency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

expedient, adj., suitable; convenient. — OF. 
(F. expedient), fr. L. expedientem, acc. of ex- 
pedient, pres. part, of expedlre , lit. ‘to free the 
feet from fetters’, hence ‘to extricate, disen- 
gage, set free; to make ready’, fr. ex, ‘out of* 
(see ist ex-), and *pedis , ‘fetter’, prop, ‘chain 
for the feet’, which is rel. to pedica, ‘shackle, 
fetter’, compis , ‘fetter*, and cogn. with Gk. 
Tr&to], ‘fetter’, fr. I.-E. *pSd-, *pdd ‘foot’. See 
foot and cp. fetter. Cp. also pedal, impede, 
impeach. 

Derivatives: expedient, n., expedient- ial, adj., 
expedient-ial-ly , adv., expedient-ist , n., ex- 
pediently, adv. 

expedite, tr. v., to speed up. — L. expeditus, pp. 
of expedire. See prec. word. 

Derivative : expedit-er, n. 
expedite, adj., i) unimpeded, free; 2) prompt. — 
L. expeditus, pp. of expedire. See expedient. 
Derivatives: expedite-ly, adv., expedite-ness, n. 
expedition, n. — F. expedition , fr. L. expedidd- 
nem, acc. of expedited, ‘an enterprise against the 
enemy’, fr. expeditus , pp. of expedire. See ex- 
pedient and -ion. 

Derivatives: expedition-ary, adj., expedition- 
ist, n. 

expeditious, adj., speedy, prompt. — Formed fr. 
L. expeditus ‘disengaged, ready, prompt’, pp. of 
expedire. See expedient and -ious. 

Derivatives: expeditious-ly , adv., expeditious- 
ness, n. 

expel, tr. v. — L. expellere, ‘to drive out or 
away’, fr. ist ex- and pellere, ‘to push, drive, 
strike*. See pulse, ‘throb’, and cp. compel and 
words there referred to. Cp. also expulsion. 



expellant, expellent, adj., serving to expel; n., an 
expelling medicine. — L. expellens, gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of expellere . See prec. word and 
-ant, resp. -ent. 

expend, tr. and intr. v. — L. expendere, ‘to weigh 
out money, pay down’, fr. ist ex- and pendere, 
‘to cause to hang down, suspend; to weigh’. 
See pendant and cp. expense. Cp. also spend, 
which is a doublet of expend. 
expenditure, n. — Coined by the British states- 
man Edmund Burke (1729-97) from prec. word 
and suff. -ure. 

expense, n. — ME., fr. AF., fr. L. expensa , fern, 
pp. of expend&re, used as a noun. See expend and 
cp. speiss, which is a doublet of expense. 
expensive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
expinsus, pp. of expendere. See expend. 
Derivatives : expensive-ly, ad v. , expensive-ness, n . 
experience, n. — F. experience , fr. L. experientia , 
‘trial, proof, experiment, experience’, fr. ex- 
periens, gen. -ent is, pres. part, of experiri, ‘to 
try, prove, test’, fr. ist ex- and the base of 
peritus , ‘experienced’, which is rel. to periculum, 
‘trial, experiment, risk, danger’. See peril and 
cp. words there referred to. For the ending see 
suff. -ence. 

Derivatives: experience , v., experienc-ed, adj., 
experienc-er , n. 

experiential, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L. experientia. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: experiential-ism, n., experiential- 
ist, n., experiential-ly , adv. 
experiment, n. — OF., fr. L. experimentum , ‘trial, 
proof, test’, fr. experiri. See experience and 
-ment. 

Derivatives: experiment , intr. v., experimental, 
adj., experiment-al-ism , experiment-al-ist , n., 
experiment-al-ize, intr. v., experiment-al-ly , adv. 
experimentation , n., experiment-ative , adj., ex- 
perimented, adj., experiment-ee , n., experiment- 
er, n., experiment-ize, intr. v. 
expert, n. — F. expert, n., fr. OF. expert, adj. 
See prec. word. 

expiable, adj. — F., fr. expier , fr. L. expiare. 
See expiate and -able. 

expiate, tr. v., to atone for. — L. expiatus, pp. of 
expiare, ‘to make amends or atonement for’, fr. 
ist ex- and piare, ‘to appease by sacrifice, atone 
for’, fr. pius, ‘devout, reighteous’. See pious and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

expiation, n. — L. expiatio, gen. -onis, ‘satisfact- 
ion, atonement, expiation’, fr. expiatus, pp. of 
expiare. See prec. word and -ion. 
expiatory, adj. — Late L. expidtorius, fr. L. ex- 
piates, pp. of expiare. See expiate and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

expiration, n. — L. exspirdtid , exptrddo , gen. 
-onis, fr. exspiratus, ex piratus, pp. of exspirdre, 
expirare. See expire and -ation. 
expiratory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. exspiratus, expiratus, pp. of exspirdre, 
expirare. See next word. 

expire, intr. and tr. v. — F. expirer , fr. L. ex- 
spirdre, expirare , ‘to blow out, breathe out, 
exhale, breathe one’s last, die’, fr. ist ex- and 
spirdre , ‘to breathe’. See spirit and cp. aspire 
and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: expir-er, n., expir-ing, adj., expir- 
ing-ly, adv., expir-y, n. 

explain, tr. and intr. v. — L. explanare, ‘to make 
plain’, fr. planus , ‘plain’. See plain, adj., and cp. 
next word. Cp. also esplanade. 

Derivatives: explain-able, adj., explain-er , n., 
explain-ing-ly, adv. 

explanation, n. — L. explanatio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
making plain’, fr. explanatus , pp. of explanare . 
See prec. word and -ation. 
explanative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 

explanatus, pp. of explanare. See explain, 
explanatory, adj. — Late L. explandtorius , fr L. 
explanatus , pp. of explanare. See explain and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: explanatori-ly, adv., explanatori- 
ness, n, 

expletive, adj. — Late L. expletivus, ‘serving to 
fill out’, fr. L. expletus , pp. of explere, ‘to fill 
out’, fr] 1 st ex- and plere, ‘to fill’. See plenum 
and -ive^ 
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Derivatives: expletive, n., expletive-ly, adv., ex- 
pletive-hess, n. 

explicable, adj. — L. explicabilis, ‘that may be 
explained’, fr. expliedre . See next word and 
-able. 

explicate, tr. v. — L. explicates, pp. of expliedre , 
‘to unfold, uncoil, unroll, unfurl, spread out, 
explain, expound*, fr. ist ex- and pliedre, ‘to 
fold’. See ply, ‘to bend’, and cp. explicit, 
explication, n. — L. explicadd, gen. -onis, ‘an un- 
folding, expounding, exposition, explanation’, 
fr. explicates, pp. of expliedre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

explicative, adj. — L. explicativus, ‘pertaining to 
an exposition’, fr. explicates, pp. of expliedre. 
See explicate and -ive. , 

Derivative: explicative-ly , adv. 
explicator, n. — L. explicator, ‘an expounder, 
explainer’, fr. L. explicates, pp. of expliedre. 
See explicate and agential suff. -or. 

Derivative: explicator-y, adj. 
explicit, v., here ends. — Prob. abbreviation 
of L. explicitus est {liber), ‘(the book or roll) has 
been unrolled’. See explicit, adj. 
explicit, adj. — F. explicite, fr. L. explicitus, a 
var. of explicates , pp. of expliedre. See explicate 
and cp. exploit. 

Derivatives : explicit, tr. v., explicitly , adv., ex- 
plicitness, n. 

explode, intr. and tr. v. — L. explaudere , ex- 
ploder e, ‘to drive off (the stage) by clapping’, 
fr. ist ex- and plaudere , ‘to clap the hands’. See 
plaudit and cp. explosive, implode, implosion. 
Cp. also applaud. The change of the Latin 
diphthong au to 6 is due to dialectal influence; 
cp. suffocate . 

exploit, n. — ME. espleit , esploit, ‘success’, fr. 
OF. espleit, esploit (F. exploit), fr. L. explicitum , 
neut. of explicitus, used as a noun. See ex- 
plicit, adj. 

exploit, tr. v. — F. exploiter, fr. OF. espleitier, 
esploit ier , ‘to exploit’, fr. L. explicitus. See ex- 
ploit, n. 

Derivatives: exploitable , adj., exploit-age , n., 
exploitative, adj., exploiter, n„ exploit-ure , n. 
exploitation, n. — F., fr. exploiter, ‘to exploit’, fr. 
exploit , ‘exploit’, fr. L. explicitum, neut. pp. of 
expliedre. See exploit, n., and -ation. 
exploration, n. — L. exp lor at id, gen. -onis, ‘ex- 
amination, exploration’, fr. exploratus, pp. of 
explorare. See next word and -ation. 
Derivative: exploration-al, adj. 
explore, tr. and intr. v. — F. explorer , fr. L. ex- 
plorare, ‘to search out, examine, explore’. Ex- 
plordre was orig. a hunting term, which meant 
‘to shout out (the game)’, i.e. ‘to elicit the game 
through the shouts of the beaters and the cries 
of the dogs’. The verb explorare is formed fr. 
1 st ex- and plordre , ‘to cry out, wail, lament’, 
which is of imitative origin. Cp. deplore, implore. 
Derivatives: explor-er, n., explor-ing, adj., ex- 
plor-ing-ly, adv. 

explosible, adj. — Formed with suff. -ible fr. L. 
exptdsus , pp. of ex plodere. See explode. 
Derivative: explos-ibil-ity, n. 
explosion, n. — L. explosio , gen. -onis, ‘a driving 
away by clapping’, fr. explosus , pp. of explo- 
dere. See explode and -ion. 
explosive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
explosus, pp. of explodere. See explode and -ive. 
Derivatives : explosive, n., explosive-ly, adv., ex- 
plosive-ness, n. 

exponent, adj. and n. — L. exponens , gen. -ent is, 
pres. part, of exponere, ‘to set out, expose, ex- 
hibit, explain’, fr. 1 st ex- and ponere, ‘to put, 
place’. See position and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

exponential, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L, exponens, gen. -ends. See prec. word, 
export, tr. v. — L. exportdre, ‘to carry out’, fr. 
1st ex- and portdre , ‘to bear, carry, convey’. See 
port, ‘to carry’. 

Derivatives: export , n., exporter , n. 
exportation, n. — F., fr. L. exportdtidnem, acc. 
of exportado, ‘a carrying out, exportation’, fr. 
exportatus , pp. of exportdre. See prec. word, 
and -ation. 

expose, tr. v. — F. exposer, fr. ist ex- and poser. 
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‘to put, place’. See pose, ‘to place’, and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also exposl. 
Derivatives: expos-al , n., expos-ed, adj., expos- 
ed-ness , n. 

expose, n., exposure. — F., prop. pp. of exposer , 
used as a noun. See prec. word, 
exposition, n. — F., fr. L. expositidnem , acc. of 
expositio, ‘a setting or showing forth’, fr. ex- 
po situs, pp. of exponere. See exponent and -ion. 
expositive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
expositus , pp. of exponere . See exponent. 
Derivative: expositive-ly , adv. 
expositor, n. — Late L„ ‘expounder’, fr. L. ex- 
positus, pp. of expdnere . See exponent and 
agential suff. -or. 

expository, adj. — ML. expositorius , fr. L. ex- 
positus, pp. of expdnere. See exponent and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

ex post facto, retrospectively. — L., lit. ‘from 
that which is done afterward’. See rst ex-, post- 
and fact. 

expostulate, intr. v. t to remonstrate. — L. ex- 
postulate, pp. of expostuldre, ‘to demand vehe- 
mently’, fr. i st ex- and postuldre, ‘to demand’. 
See postulate. 

Derivatives: expostulat-ing , adj., expostulat-ing- 
ly, adv., expostulation (q.v.), expostulat-ive , adj., 
expostulat-ive-ly, adv., expostulat-or, n., ex- 
pos tula t-ory, adv. 

expostulation, n. — L. expostulate , gen. -onis, fr. 
expostulate , pp. of expostuldre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

exposure, n. — Formed fr. expose with suff. -ure, 
on analogy of enclosure (fr. enclose) and other 
nouns in -ure. 

expound, tr. and intr. v. — ME. expoune(n ), ex- 
pounded), fr. OF. espondre , fr. L. expdnere ; see 
exponent. The current ME. form was expoune, 
corresponding to the finite forms of the OF. 
verb (cp. e.g. 3rd pers. pi. esponent). However, 
beside expoune, the form expounde, derived 
from the inf., also appears quite early. Finally 
expounde prevailed, whence the English form 
expound. On the analogy of expound, fr. L. ex- 
ponere, ME. compoune, compone (fr. L. com- 
pone re) became E. compound, and ME. propone 
(fr. L. proponere ) became E. propound. Cp. F. 
pondre , ‘to lay eggs’, fr. L. ponere , ‘to lay*, 
express, adj. — OF. expres (F. expris), fr. L. ex- 
pressus, pp. of exprimer e, ‘to press or squeeze 
out, imitate, copy, describe, express’, fr. 1st 
ex- and premere , ‘to press’. See press, v., and 
cp. espressivo. 

Derivatives: express , n., express-ly, adv. 
express, adv, — OF. expres (F. expris), fr. L. 
express S, ‘expressly’, adv. of expressus ; see ex- 
press, adj. 

express, tr. v. — ME. espressen, fr. OF. espresser, 
expresser (F. exprimer ), fr. L. ex (see 1st ex-) 
and pressure, freq, of premere , ‘to press’; see 
press, v. 

Derivatives: express-er , n., express-ible, adj., 
expression (q.v.), express-ive, adj., expressive- 
ly, adv., express-ive-ness, n. 
expression, n. — F. , fr. L. expressionem , acc. of ex- 
pressio, ‘a pressing or squeezing out; an ex- 
pression’, fr. expressus, pp. of exprimere. See 
express, adj., and -ion. 

Derivatives: expression-al , adj., the hybrid 
words expression-ism , n., expression- ist, n., and 
expression-ist-ic, adj. 

exprobrate, tr. v., to censure. — L. exprobratus , 
pp. of exprobrare , ‘to make a matter of reproach, 
accuse of something disgraceful, upbraid*, fr. 
ist ex- and probrum, ‘a shameful act*. See op- 
probrium. 

exprobration, n., censure. — L. exprobrdtid, gen. 
-onis, fr. exprobratus , pp. of exprobrare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

expropriate, tr. v. — ML. expropriate, pp. of 
expropriare, ‘to deprive of one’s own* (whence 
F. exproprier ), fr. I St ex- and b.proprius, ‘one’s 
own’. See proper and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
appropriate. 

Derivatives: expropriat-ion , n., expropriat-or , n. 
expugn, tr. v., to take by storm. — OF. expugner , 
fr. L. expugndre , ‘to take by storm*, fr. ist ex- 
and pugndre, ‘to fight’, fr. pugna, ‘fight*. See 



pugnacious and cp. impugn, oppugn, repugnant, 
expugnable, adj. — OF., fr. L. expugnabilis, ‘that ► 
may be taken by storm’, fr. expugndre . See prec.' 
word and -able. 

expulsion, n. — L. expulsio, ‘a driving out’, fr. ex- 
pulsus, pp. of expellere, ‘to drive out’. See ex- 
pel and -ion. 

expulsive, adj. — F. expulsif (fern, expulsive ), fr. 
ML. expulsive, fr. L. expulsus , pp. of expellere. 
See expel and -ive. 

expunction, n,, obliteration. — Late L. expunctio, 
gen. -onis, fr. L. expuncte , pp, of expungere. 
See next word and -ion. 

expunge, tr. to obliterate. — L. expungere, ‘to 
prick out, blot out, erase (by putting dots above 
or below)’, fr. 1st ex- and pungere , ‘to prick, 
puncture’. See pungent and cp. point, 
expurgate, tr. v., to remove obscene passages 
(from a book, etc.) — L. expurgate , pp. of ex- 
pur gar e, ‘to purge out, cleanse, purify*, fr. ist 
ex- and purgdre , ‘to cleanse, purify’. See purge 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. spurge. 

Derivatives: expurgation (q.v.), expurgat-ive , 
adj., expurgat-or , n., expurgat-ory , adj., ex- 
purgat-ori-al, adj. 

expurgation, n. — L. expur gatio, gen. -onis, fr. 
expurgate, pp. of expur gare. See expurge and 
-ation. 

exquisite, adj., excellent. — L. exquisite, ‘choice, 
excellent, exquisite’, prop. pp. of exqulrere , ‘to 
search out thoroughly’, fr. ist ex- and quaerere , 
‘to search for*. See query and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: exquisite-ly , adv., exquisite-ness, n. 
exsanguinate, tr, v., to render bloodless (med.) — 
L. exsanguinate » ‘bloodless’, fr. ist ex- and 
sanguis, gen. sanguinis , ‘blood’. See sanguine. 
Derivative: exsanguinat-ion, n. 
exsanguine, adj., bloodless. — Formed fr. ist ex- 
and sanguine. Cp. L. exsanguis, ‘bloodless*, 
exscind, tr. v., to cut out, extirpate. — L. ex- 
scindere , ‘to tear out, extirpate’, fr. ist ex- and 
scindere, 'to cut, split, cleave*. See scissile. 
exsiccate, tr. v., to dry up. — L. exsiccate, pp. 
of exsiccare, ‘to dry up’, fr. ist ex- and siccare, 
‘to make dry, drain’, fr. siccus, ‘dry*. See sic- 
cative and cp. desiccate. 

Derivatives: exsiccat-ion, n., exsiccat-ive, adj., 
exsiccat-or, n. 

exsert, to thrust out (bot.) — Modem formation 
fr. L. exsert us, pp. of exserere , ‘to stretch out*. 
See exert. 

Derivatives: exsert-ed, adj., exsert-ion , n. 
exstipulate, adj,, without stipules (bot.) — See 
1st ex- and stipulate, adj. 
exsuccous, adj., dry. — L. exsuccus, ‘sapless’, fr. 
ist ex- and succus , ‘sap, juice*. See succulent. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see suff. 
-ous. 

extant, adj., existing. — L. exstdns, extdns , gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of exstdre , extdre , ‘to be ex- 
tant, exist, be’, lit. ‘to stand out’, fr. ist ex- and 
stare , ‘to stand*. See state and -ant. 
extasy, n. — See ecstasy, 
extemporal, adj., extemporaneous. — L. ex- 
tempo rails, ‘extemporary, extemporaneous. See 
extempore and adj. suff. -al. 
extemporaneous, adj., unpremeditated; offhand. 
— ML. extemporaneus, fr. L. ex tempore. See 
extempore and -aneous. 

Derivatives: extemporaneous-ly , adv., extemp- 
oraneous-ness, n. 

extemporary, adj., extemporaneous. — See ex- 
tempore and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: extemporari-ly , adv., extemporari- 
ness, n. 

extempore, adv., without preparation. — L. ex 
tempore, ‘at the moment*, lit. ‘out of the time*, 
fr. ex, ‘out of, from’, and abl. of tempe , ‘time*. 
See ex and temporal, pertaining to time*. 
Derivative: extempore , adj. 
extemporize, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. L. 
ex tempore (see prec. word) and suff. -ize. 
Derivatives: ex temporiz-ation, n., extemporiz-er, 
n. 

extend, tr. and intr. v. — ME. extenden, fr. L. 
extendere , ‘to stretch out*, fr. ist ex- and ten- 
der e, ‘to stretch*. See tend, ‘to move in a certain 
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direction’, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also standard. 

Derivatives: extend-ed, adj., extend-ed-ly , adv., 
extend-ed-ness, n., extend-er, n. 
extensible, adj. — Formed with suff. -ible fr. L. 
extSnsus , a collateral form of extentus, pp. of 
extendere. See extend. 

Derivatives: extens-ibil-ity, n., extens-ible- 
ness, n. 

extension, n. — L. extensio, gen. -onis, ‘a stretch- 
ing out, extension’, fr. extinsus, a collateral form 
of extentus, pp. of extendere. See extend and -ion. 
Derivative: extension-al , adj. 
extensive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
extSnsus , a collateral form of extentus , pp. of 
extendere . See extend. 

Derivatives : extensive-ly, adv., extensive-ness,n. 
extensometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
minute degrees of deformation caused by ten- 
sion, twisting, etc. — The word orig. denoted 
an instrument for measuring extension. It is 
a hybrid coined fr. L. extSnsus (see extension) 
and Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’ (see meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’). 

extensor, n., a muscle serving to stretch out a 
limb or part of it, contrasted with flexor ( anat .) 
— Medical L., short for musculus extSnsor, fr. 
Late L. extensor, ‘stretcher’, fr. L. extensus. See 
extension and agential suff. -or. 
extent, n. — ME. extente , fr. AF. extente, cor- 
responding to OF. estente , fr. Late L. extenta , 
fem. pp. of extendere , ‘to stretch out’. See extend, 
extenuate, tr. v., 1) orig. to make thin; hence 
2) to diminish, lessen (a fault). — L. ex tenuatus, 
pp. of extenuare , ‘to make thin, diminish, les- 
sen’, fr. ist ex- and tenuis, ‘thin’. See tenuis, 
thin and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : extenuat-ing , a.d).,extenuation(q.\.), 
extenuatory (q.v.) 

extenuation, n. — L. extenuatio , gen. -onis, ‘a 
thinning out, lessening, diminution’, fr. extenua - 
tus, pp. of extenuare . See prec. word and -ion. 
extenuatory, adj. — L. extenudtorius, ‘extenuat- 
ing’, fr. extenudtus , pp. of extenuare. See ex- 
tenuate and adj. suff. -ory. 
exterior, adj. — L., compar, of ex ter, ex ter us , 
‘on the outside, outward, external, foreign, 
strange’, which itself is compar. of ex, ‘out 
of, from*. See ist ex- and cp. extra. Cp. also 
external, extraneous, extreme, extremity, ex- 
trinsic, stranger. For the compar. suff. -terus see 
-ther and cp. words there referred to. For the 
compar. suff. -ior see -ior. 

Derivatives: exterior, n., exterior-ity, n., ex- 
terior-ize, tr. v., exterior-ly, adv., exterior-ness, n. 
exterminable, adj. — Late L. exterminabilis, ‘that 
may be destroyed’, fr. L. exterminare . See next 
word and -able. 

exterminate, tr. v. — L. exterminate , pp. of ex- 
term inare, ‘to drive beyond the boundaries’, 
whence ‘to drive away, destroy’, formed fr. ist 
ex- and terminare , ‘to limit’, fr. terminus, ‘boun- 
dary, limit*. See term and verbal suff. -ate and 
cp. terminate. 

Derivatives: extermination (q.v.), exterminat- 
ive, adj., exterminator ( q.v.), exterminat-ory , adj. 
extermination, n. — Late L. exterminate, gen. 
-onis, ‘destruction’, fr. L. exterminate , pp. of 
exterminare. See prec. word and -ion. 
exterminator, n. — Late L., fr. L. exterminate, 
pp. of exterminare. See exterminate and agential 
suff. -or. 

extern, adj., external. — F. ext erne, fr. L. exter- 
nus , ‘outward, external’, fr. exterus. See ex- 
terior and cp. external. Cp. also intern. 
extern, n., a day scholar. — F. externe , n., fr. 

extern, adj. See prec. word, 
external, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
externus. See extern. 

Derivatives: external, n., external-ity , n., exter- 
nal-ly, adv., external-ism , n., external-ist , n., ex- 
ternal-ist-ic , adj., external-ize , tr. v., external-iz- 
ation , n. 

exterritorial, adj. — Formed fr. ist ex- and terri- 
torial. Cp. extraterritorial. 

Derivatives: exterritorial-ity , n., exterritorial- 
ly, adv. 

extinct, adj., 1 ) extinguished; 2) no longer exist- 
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ing. — L. exstinctus, extinctus, pp. of e xs ting ti- 
er e, extinguere. See extinguish. 

Derivatives: extinction (q.v.), extinct-ive, adj. 
extinction, n. — L. exstinctio, extinction fr. ex- 
stinctus, extinctus , pp. of exstinguere, extinguere. 
See next word and -ion. 

extinguish, tr. v. — L. exstinguere , extinguere, 
‘to put out (fire), quench, extinguish’, fr. ist ex- 
and I.-E. *steig -, ‘to prick, stick, pierce’, whence 
also L. instinguere , ‘to incite, impel’, tnstigare , 
‘to goad’. See stick, v„ and cp. words there 
referred to. For the use of the suff. -ish in ex- 
tinguish see distinguish. 

Derivatives: extinguish-able , adj., extinguish-ed, 
adj., extinguish-er, n., extinguish-ment , n. 
extirpate, tr. v., to destroy completely. — L. ex- 
stirpdtus, extirpdtus, pp. of ex stirpare, ext ir pare, 
‘to pluck out by the stem or root*, fr. stirps , 
gen. stirpis, ‘stock, stem, root, scion’. See stirps 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: extirpation (q.v.), extirpat-ive , adj., 
extirpator (q.v.) 

extirpation, n. — L. exstirpatio , extirpatio, gen. 
-onis, lit. ‘an uprooting’, fr. exstirpatus, extir- 
pdtus, pp. of exstirpdre, extirpare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

extirpator, n. — L. exstirpator , extirpator , ‘up- 
rooter’, fr. exstirpatus , extirpdtus. See extirpate 
and agential suff. -or. 

extol, extoil, tr. v., to praise. — L. extollere, ‘to 
place on high, raise, elevate, exalt’, fr. ist ex- 
and tollo, tollere , ‘to lift up, raise’, which stands 
for *tjno, fr. I.-E. *//-, zero degree of base *tel-, 
*tol-, ‘to bear, carry’, whence L. tolerdre, ‘to 
bear, support*. See tolerate, 
extort, tr. v., to get by threats, force, etc. — L. 
extortus, pp, of extorquere, ‘to twist out, wrench 
out, extort’, fr. ist ex- and torquere, ‘to twist, 
wind’. See torque and cp. contort, distort, retort. 
Derivatives: extort-er , n., extortion (q.v.), ex- 
tor tive (q.v.) 

extortion, n. — L. extortio , gen. -onis, ‘a twisting 
out, extortion’, fr. extortus, pp. of extorquere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: extortion-ary , extortion-ate , adjs., 
extortion-er , n. 

extortive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
extortus, pp. of extorquere. See extort, 
extra, adv. — L. extra, adv., on the outside, 
without, except’, for *extera (short for extern 
parte, ‘on the outside’), abl. sing, of extern, fern, 
of exterus, ‘on the outside, outward, external’, 
whence the compar. exterior , ‘outer, exterior’ 
(see exterior); rel. to Umbr. ap-ehtre, ‘from 
without’, and cogn. with OIr. echtar , W. eithr , 
‘on the outside, without’, OIr. s-echtair , an - 
echtair, ‘from without’. 

Derivative: extra, n. 
extra-, pref. — Fr. extra, adv. 
extracanonical, adj., not included in the canon- 
ical books. — Formed fr. extra- and canonical, 
extracranial, adj., outside of the skull. — Formed 
fr. extra- and cranial. 

extract, tr. v. — L. extractus , pp. of extrahere, 
‘to draw out’, fr. ist ex- and trahere , ‘to draw’. 
See tract, v., and cp. the verb abstract and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: extract , n. (q.v.), extract-able , adj., 
extraction (q.v.), extract-ive , adj., extract-or , n. 
extract, n. — L. extractum , neut. of extractus, 
pp. of extrahere , ‘to draw out’; see extract, v. 
As a legal term, E. extract represents L. ex tr ac- 
ta, the fem. of extractus (see above). Cp. 
estreat. 

extraction, n. — F., fr. ML. extractionem, acc. of 
extractio, ‘the act of extracting’, fr. L. extractus , 
pp. of extrahere. See extract, v., and -ion. 
extradite, tr. v. — Back formation fr. extra- 
dition. 

extradition, n. — F., fr. L. ex, ‘out of’, and 
tr adit id , gen. -onis, ‘a delivering up, surrender’. 
See ist ex- and tradition, 
extrados, n., the exterior surface of an arch 
(arch it.) — F., a hybrid coined by the French 
dramatist and journalist Thomas Corneille 
(1625-1709) in 1694 fr. extra and F. dos, ‘back*, 
fr. L. dorsum. See dorsal and cp. intrados. 
extramundane, adj., beyond the material world. 



— Formed fr. extra- and mundane, 
extramural, adj., outside the walls. — Formed 
fr. extra- and mural. 

extraneous, adj., external, foreign. — L. extraneus, 
‘external, strange’. See extra- and cp. strange. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: extraneous-ly , adv., extraneous- 
ness, n. 

extraordinary, adj. — L. extraordinarius , ‘out of 
the common order, extraordinary’, fr. extra or- 
dinem , ‘outside the (common) order’, fr. extra 
(see extra) and ordinem, acc. of dr do, ‘order*. 
See ordinary. 

Derivatives: extraordinari-ly , adv., extraordi - 
nari-ness , n. 

extraterritorial, adj., exterritorial. — Formed fr. 
extra- and territorial. Cp. exterritorial. 
Derivative: extraterritorial-ity , n. 
extravagance, extravagancy, n. — F. extra- 
vagance, fr. extravagant. See next word and -ce, 
resp. -cy, and cp. extravaganza, 
extravagant, adj., prodigal, wasteful., n., an 
extravagant person. — F., fr. ML. extravagan- 
tem, acc. of extrdvagans, pres. part, of extrd- 
vagdrx , ‘to wander outside (the limits)’, fr. 
extra- and L. vagari, ‘to wander, ramble, roam 
about’. See vagary and -ant. 

Derivatives: extravagance (q.v.), extravagant-ly, 
adv., extravagant-ness, n. 
extravaganza, n., a fantastic musical or non- 
musical composition. — It. estravaganza , stra- 
vaganza, lit. ‘extravagance’, fr. estravagante , 
stravagante, ‘extravagant*, fr. ML. extrdvagan- 
tem (see prec. word); influenced in form by 
extravagance (q.v.) 

extra vagate, intr. v., to rove. — ML. extra- 
s' agatus, pp. of extrdvagdrl. See extravagant and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: extravagat-ion , n. (obsol.) 
extravasate, tr. v., to force out of the proper ves- 
sels, as blood; intr. v., to ooze out into sur- 
rounding tissues, as blood ( pathol .) — Formed 
fr. extra- and L. vds, ‘vessel*. See vase and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative: extravasat-ion, n. 
extreme, adj. — OF. (F. extrime), fr. L. extremus, 
‘outermost, utmost, extreme’, superl. of exter , 
exterus, ‘on the outside, outward, external, 
foreign, strange’. See exterior. 

Derivatives: extreme, n., extreme-ly , adv., ex- 
tremeness , n., ex trem-ism, n., extrem-ist , n. 
extremity, n. — OF. extremite (F. extremite ), fr. 
L. extremitatem, acc. of ex tr emit as, ‘the end of 
a thing*, fr. extremus. See extreme and -ity. In 
the sense of ‘hands or feet’, L. extremitds was 
first used by the translator Gerard of Cremona 
(died in 1187). 

extricable, adj. — See next word and -able, 
extricate, tr. v. — L. extricdtus , pp. of extricare , 
‘to disentangle, extricate’, formed fr. ist ex- and 
trtcae (pi.), ‘trifles, stuff; perplexities, wiles, 
tricks’, which is of uncertain origin. It meant 
perh. orig. ‘twisted ways’, and derives fr. I.-E. 
base *treik-, ‘to turn, twist’, which is rel. to 
base *tereq -, of s.m., whence torquere , ‘to turn, 
twist’. See torque and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
trica, intricate. 

Derivative: extricat-ion, n. 
extrinsic, adj., external. — F. extrinsique, fr. L. 
extrinsecus, ‘from without, from abroad', 
formed fr. exter, ‘outer’, and secus, ‘beside, by, 
along*. For the first dement see extra-, exterior, 
L. secus orig. meant ‘following’; and is rel. to 
sequt, ‘to follow*. See sequel and cp. second. 
Cp. also intrinsic. 

Derivatives: extrinsic-al, adj., extrinsical-ity, n., 
extrins ical-ness, n., ex trirtsical-ly, adv. 
extra-, pref. formed fr. extra-, on the analogy 
of the pref. intro-. 

extrorse, adj., turned outward (bot.) — F., fr. 
Late L. extrorsus, ‘in an outward direction’, 
contraction of extra, ‘on the outside’, and ver- 
sus, ‘turned’, pp. of vertere, ‘to turn’. See extra- 
and version and cp. intro rse, retrorse, intro- 
verse, prose. 

Derivative: extrorse-ly , adv. 
extroversion, n., 1) the condition of being turned 
inside out (med.); 2) also extraversion, interest 



directed to external things; the opposite of in- 
troversion (psycho!.) — Formed fr. extra- (resp. 
extra-) and version. 

extroversive, also extra versive, adj., pertaining or 
tending to extroversion; the opposite of intro- 
versive ( psychol .) — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 
extra- (resp. extra-) and L. versus, pp. of ver- 
tere , ‘to turn’. See version, 
extrovert, tr.. v., 1) to turn outward; 2) also 
extravert; intr. v., to turn one’s interest toward 
external things; the opposite of introvert 
(psychol.) — Formed fr. extra- (resp. extra-) 
and L, vertere, ‘to turn’. See version. The term 
extrovert was introduced into psychology by 
the Swiss psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung (1875- 
1961). Cp. introvert, v. 

extrovert, also extravert, n., one characterized by 
extroversion; the opposite of introvert (psychol.) 

— Fr. extrovert, v. 

extrude, tr. v., to push out ; intr. v., to protrude. — 
L. extrudere, ‘to thrust out, drive away’, fr. ist 
ex- and trudere , 'to thrust, push, shove’, which 
derives fr. I.-E. base *treud-, ‘to press, push*, 
whence also Goth, us-priutan , ‘to vex’, OE. 
preotan , 'to. weary, vex, annoy’, preatian, ‘to 
press, afflict, threaten’. See threat and cp. thrust. 
Cp. also intrude and words there referred to. 
extrusion, n. — ML. extrusio, gen. -onis, fr. L. 
extrusus, pp. of extrudere. See prec. word and 
-ion and cp. intrusion and words there referred to. 
extrusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
extrusus, pp. of extrudere. See extrude and cp. 
intrusive, obtrusive, protrusive, 
exuberance, exuberancy, n., luxuriance. — F. 
exuberance , fr. L. exuberantia , ‘superabundance, 
exuberance’, fr. exuberdns, gen. -antis. See next 
word and -ce, resp. -cy. 

exuberant, adj., lavish, luxuriant. — F. exuberant, 
fr. L. exuberantem , acc. of exuberdns , pres. part, 
of exuberdre, ‘to come forth in abundance, 
grow luxuriantly’, fr. ist ex- and uberare, ‘to be 
fruitful’, from the adjective uber, ‘fruitful’,which 
derives from the noun uber , ‘udder’. See 
uberous. 

Derivatives: exuberant-ly, adv., exuberant-ness, n. 
exuberate, intr. v., to be exuberant; to abound. 

— L. exuberatus, pp. of exuberdre. See prec. 
word and verbal suff. -ate. 

exudate, n., exuded substance. — L. exsudatum, 
exudatum , neut. pp. of exsuddre, exudare. See 
exude and adj. suff. -ate. 
exudation, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. 
exsudatus , exuddtus, pp. of exsuddre , exudare. 
See next word. 

exude, intr. and tr. v., to ooze. — L. exsuddre, 
exudare, ‘to sweat out’, fr. ist ex- and sudare, 
‘to sweat’, fr. sudor, ‘sweat’, which is cogn. with 
OE. swat, ‘sweat*, swxtan, ‘to sweat*. See sweat 
and cp. sudation. 

exult, intr. v., to rejoice greatly. — F. exulter, 
fr. L. exsultare, exultare , 'to leap about, leap 
for joy, triumph*, which stands for *ex-saltare 
and is freq. of exsilire , ‘to leap out, spring out, 
leap up, start up’, fr. ist ex- and salire, ‘to leap, 
spring, jump’, whence the freq. saltare , ‘to leap, 
jump, dance*. See salient and cp. saltant. For 
the change of Latin d (in sdltare) to it (in ex- 
suitare, ex-ultare) see desultory and cp. words 
there referred to. 

exultancy, n. — L. exsultantia, exultantia, fr. ex- 
sultans, exultdns, gen. -antis. See next word 
and -cy. 

exultant, adj. — L. ex sultans, exultdns, gen. -an- 
tis, pres. part, of exsultare, exultare. See exult 
and -ant. Derivative : exultant-ly , adv. 
exultation, n. — F., fr. L. exsultationem, exul- 
tatidnem-, acc. of exsultdtid, exultatio , ‘a leaping 
about’, fr. exsultdt-(um), exultat-(um ), pp. stem 
of exsultare, exultare. See prec. word and -Ion. 
exuviae, n. pi., cast skins of animals. — L., ‘that 
which is stripped off, clothing, equipments’, 
from the stem of exuere, which stands for *exo- 
were, ‘to pull or strip off’, fr. ist ex- and 
*-owere, earlier *-ewere, fr. I.-E. base *ew-, ‘to 
put on’, whence also OSlav. ob-ujp, ob-uti , ‘to 
put on shoes’, Lith. aunu, auti, ‘to put on 
shoes’, aviu, avfti, ‘to wear shoes', Arm. ag- 
anim, ‘I put on something’, Avestic ao&ra-. 
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‘footgear’, OPruss. auclo , ‘halter’, Lith. auklef, 
‘bandage for the foot, anklet’, Lett, dukla , ‘thin 
cord’. Cp. indusium, induviae, omentum. For 
derivatives of base *w-es , ‘to clothe’, an en- 
largement of base *ew-, see vest, n., and wear, 
‘to carry on the body’. Derivatives : exuvi-al, adj,, 
axuvi-ate , intr. v., to cast the skin, ex uviat-ion, n. 

eyalet, n., formerly, a province of the Ottoman 
Empire; now called viyalet. — Turk., fr. Arab. 
iyAla h , ‘government’, prop. inf. of the verb dla, 
‘was at the head of’, whence dwwal , ‘first’. 

eyas, n., a nestling; a young hawk taken from 
the nest. — F, niais, ‘nestling’ (the modern 
French meaning is ‘silly, simple’), fr. VL. 
*niddcem, acc. of *niddx, ‘nestling’, fr. nidus , 
‘nest’ ; see nidus. The English form arose from 
a misdivision of a nias into an eyas. For similar 
misdivisions cp. adder and words there re- 
ferred to. 

eye, n. — ME. eige, eye , eie, fr. OE. eage, rel. to 
OS. dga, OFris. age , ON. auga , Swed. oga , Dan. 
eie , OFris. age, MDu. dghe , Du. oog, OHG. 
ouga, MHG. ouge, G. Auge, Goth, augo, ‘eye’, 
fr. I.-E. base *oq w -, ‘to see; eye’, whence also 
OI. dk$i, gen. akfndh, ‘eye’, ak$ah, ‘die’, tk$ate. 



‘sees’, Toch. A ak, B ek, ‘eye’. Arm. akn, gen, 
akan, ‘eye, opening, hole*, Gk. ‘eye’, 

6 a cfe (for oq w i~), ‘the two eyes’, {SonecrilaL, ‘to 
see, look at, presage’, 67 rr), ‘opening, hole’, 
ltyop.ai, ‘I shall see*, ‘seen; visible’, 

87mx6s, ‘pertaining to sight’, Alb. sii, ‘eye’, L. 
o cuius, ‘eye’, OSlav. oko, ‘eye*, ok no, ‘window*, 
Lith. akis, ‘eye’. Fr. *oq w -, collateral form of 
base *oq w -, derive Gk. gen. o>7roc, ‘eye, 
face’, and the second element in L. atrdx , 
‘cruel, fierce’, ferox, ‘wild, savage’, veld x, ‘swift, 
quick*. Cp. eyelet, ogle and the second element 
in daisy, walleyed, window. Cp. also ocular, 
omma, optic, ullage, the first element in ophthal- 
mo- and the second element in antler. Cp. also 
the second element in atrocious, ferocious, 
velocity. Derivatives: eye, it. v., ey-ed, adj. 

eyelet, n. — ME. oilet, fr. MF. (— F.) ceillet, 
dimin. of ceil , ‘eye’, fr. L. oculus; influenced in 
spelling by eye (q.v.) 

eyot, n., a small island. — ME, eyt , fr. OE. igeod, 
dimin. of ig, ig, leg, ‘island*. See island and cp. 
the second element in Scandinavia. The ending 
of the word eyot was influenced by the French 



dimin. suff. - ot . 

eyre, n., journey, circuit; circuit court. — ME., 
fr. OF. eire , ‘journey, way’, fr. L. iter , of s.m. 
See itinerate and cp. errant. 

eyrie, eyry, n. — Variants of aerie, aery. 

Ezekiel, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible : a) name 
of one of the great prophets of Israel ; b) the 
Book of Ezekiel. — Late L. Ezechiel , fr. Gk. 
’Ie^exnrjX, fr. Heb. Y'hezqil, lit. ‘God strength- 
ens’. The first element derives fr. hazdq, ‘he 
was strong; he strengthened’, whence hazdq, 
‘strong’, hdzeq , hezqd h ,hdzeq, hozqd h , ‘strength’, 
Mishnaic Heb. hdzaqd h , ‘taking hold of; pre- 
sumption; usucaption*. Heb, hazdq is rel. to 
Aram. -Syr. hdzdq, ‘he was strong’, Arab, hd- 
zaqa , ‘he bound, squeezed’, Akkad, eshqu, 
‘strong’, isqu , ‘possession’. Cp. Hezekiah. For 
the second element in the name Ezekiel see Ei. 

Ezra, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible : a) name of 
a celebrated scribe of the 5th century B.C.E.; 
b) the Book of Ezra. — Late L., fr. Heb. * Ezrd , 
abbrevation of ' Azarydh{u), lit. ‘God has hel- 
ped*. See Azariah and cp. Esdras. For similar 
abbreviations cp. Jesse and Micah. 




fa, n., a syllable used in solmization to denote 
the fourth tone of the diatonic scale ( mus .) 
Fabaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the pea 
family ( bot .) — Formed with suff. -aceae fr. 
ModL. Faba , the type genus, fr. L. faba y ‘bean’, 
from the I.-E. child’s word *bhabha , ‘bean’, lit. 
‘something swelling’, prop, reduplication of the 
child’s word *bha-, ‘something swelling’. See 
bean and cp. Fabian. 

fabaceous, adj., pertaining to the Fabaceae (bot.) 
— L. fabaceus , ‘consisting of beans’, fr. faba. 
See prec. word and -ous. 

Fabian, adj., dilatory, cautious. — L. Fabianus, 
from the name of the Roman general Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, surnamed Cunctator (= ‘De- 
layer’). — (The Latin name Fabius is rel. to faba y 
‘bean’, for whose etymology see Fabaceae). For 
the ending see suff. -an. 

Fabian, masc. PN. — L. Fabianus, a derivative 
of Fabius. See Fabian, adj. 
fable, n., a story. — OF. (= F.), ‘fable, story, 
tale’, fr. L. fabula, ‘narrative, account, tale, 
story’, lit. ‘that which is told’, rel. to fdri, ‘to 
speak, tell, foretell’, fama , ‘talk, report, rumor, 
saying, tradition, reputation’, fdcundus, ‘elo- 
quent*, fateri , ‘to confess’, fr. I.-E. base *bha-, 
‘to speak’. See fame and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. fabulous, confabulate, affable, 
fib, ineffable. 

fable, intr. v., to write or tell fables; tr. v., to 
invent. — OF. fabler , fr. L. fabulari, ‘to speak, 
talk’, fr. fabula. See fable, n. 

Derivatives: fabl-ed , adj., fable-ist } n., fabl-er y 
n., fabl-ing, n. 

fabliau, n„ a short medieval French metrical 
story. — F., fr. Picard fabliau , fr. OF. fablel , 
fableau , masc. dimin. of fable y ‘fable, story, tale’. 
See fable, n. 

fabric, n. — F. fabrique , fr. L. fabrica , ‘workshop 
of an artisan, building, fabric’, fr. faber y gen. 
fabri , ‘workman, artisan, artificer, forger, 
smith’, from L. base *fab-, corresponding to 
I.-E. base *dhabh-, ‘to become or be suitable’, 
whence Arm. darbin , ‘smith’, OSIav. dobru, 
‘fine, good’, doba y ‘opportunity’, Lith. dabinti , 
‘to adorn’, dabnus, ‘graceful’. Cp. daft, deft, 
forge. 

fabricate, tr. v. ■ — L. fabricatus, pp. of fabricari, 
‘to frame, construct, build’, fr. fabrica. See 
prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
fabrication, n. — L. fabricatid, gen. -onis, ‘a 
framing’, fr. fabricdtus y pp. of fabricari, See 
fabric and -ion. 

fabulist, n. — F .fabuliste, fr. L, fabula. See fable 
and -ist. 

fabulosity, n. — F. fabulosite , fr. L. fabuldsi- 
idtem y acc. of fdbulositds y ‘fabulous invention, 
fabulosity’, it.fdbuldsus. See next word and -ity. 
fabulous, adj. — L. fdbuldsus, ‘fabulous’, fr. 
fabula . See fable and -ous. 

Derivatives: fabulous-ly, adv., fabulous-ness, n. 
facade, n., the front of a building. — F., fr. ear- 
lier facciate, fr. It. facciata , lit, ‘face (of a 
building)’, fr. faccia, ‘face-, fr. VL. facia, fr. L. 
facies. See next word and -ade, 
face, n. — F., fr. VL. facia (whence also It .faccia, 
OProveng. fossa), fr. L. facies (whence also Sp. 
haz), ‘face’, orig. *a making, shaping’, fr. facere, 
‘to make, do*. See fact and cp. facade, facet, 
facetious, deface, efface, superficies, surface, 
volta-face. For the formation of L. facies, ‘face’, 
fr. facere, ‘to make’, cp. L. species, ‘sight, ap- 
pearance’, fr. specere , ‘to look at’ ; for the sense 
development of facies, ‘face’, fr. facere, ‘to 
make’, cp. F. figure, ‘face’, fr. L. figura, ‘figure, 
appearance’. The orig. meaning of L. facies 
may easily be derived from the meaning of the 
compound superficies, ‘surface’, which lit. 
means ‘superstructure’. 

Derivatives: face, tr. and intr. v., fac-ed, adj.. 




fac-ing, adj. and n., fac-ing-ly, adv. 
facet, n., i) surface of a cut gem; 2) aspect. — F. 
facette , dimin. of face. See face and -et, -ette. 
Derivatives: facet, tr. v., facet-ed, adj. 
facetiae, n. pi., 1) witticisms; 2) books of a 
coarse character. — L., pi. of facetia. See next 
word. 

facetious, adj,, joking. — F. facetieux (fern, fa- 
cet ie use), fr. face tie, fr. L. facetia, ‘jest, wit- 
ticism’ (pi. facetiae , ‘witty sayings, witticisms, 
pleasantry’), fr .facetus, ‘elegant, fine, facetious’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It is perh. rel. to 
fax, gen .facis, ‘torch*, whence the dimin. facula, 
‘torch*. See facula and -ous. 

Derivatives: facetious-ly, adv., facetious-ness, n. 
facia, n. — See fascia. 

facial, adj., of, or pertaining to, the face. — F., 
fr. ML. facialis, fr. L. facies. See face and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivative: facial-ly , adv. 
facient, n., an agent. — Lit. ‘a maker, doer’, fr. 
L .faciens, gen. -entis, pres. part. of. facere, ‘to 
make, do’. See fact. 

-facient, suff. meaning ‘making, causing to be- 
come’ (as color ifacient, ‘making heat’, lique- 
facient, ‘causing to become liquefied’). — L. 
- faciens , fr. faciens , pres, part of facere. See 
prec. word. 

facile, adj., easy. — F., fr. L. facilis , ‘easy’, lit. 
‘feasible’, fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. See fact 
and -ile. 

Derivatives : facile-ly , adv., facile- ness, n. 
facilitate, tr. v., to make easy. — F. faciliter , fr. 
It, facilitare, fr. facilita, ‘facility’, fr. L. faciti- 
tatem. See next word and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: facilitation, n. 
facility, n. — F. facilite, fr. L .facilitdtem (whence 
also It. facilita, OProveng. facilitat, Sp. facili- 
dad), acc. of facilitds, ‘easiness, ease, fluency, 
willingness, readiness’, fr. facilis. See facile 
and -ity. 

facinorous, adj., wicked, criminal (rare). — L. 
facinorosus, ‘criminal, atrocious’, fr. facinus, 
gen. facinoris, ‘deed’, esp. ‘wicked deed, crime, 
villainy’, fr. facere , ‘to make, do*. See fact. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
facio-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
the face, facial’. — Fr. L .facies, ‘face*. See face, 
facsimile, n., an exact copy. — L. fac simile , 
‘make like’, fr. fac , imper. of facere, ‘to make’, 
and neut. of similis, ‘like’. See fact and similar. 
Derivatives: facsimile, adj. and tr. v., facsimil- 
ist, n., facsimil-ize , tr. v. 

fact, n. — L. factum, ‘deed, act’, lit. ‘something 
done’, neut. pp. of facere , ‘to make, do; to per- 
form, accomplish; to act’, fr. I.-E. base *dho-, 
*dhe-, *dh i ~, ‘to put, place; to do, make, con- 
struct*. See do and theme and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also feat (which is a doublet of 
fact) a nd the words facade, facient, facile, facili- 
tate, facility, facinorous, facsimile, faction, -fac- 
tion, factor, factory, factotum, factual, affair, 
affect, affettuoso, artifact, artifice, benefaction, 
benefactor, benefice, benefit, calefacient, comfit, 
confect, confection, counterfeit, defaced, defeat, 
defect, deficient, deficit, deific, difficult, dis- 
comfit, dolce far niente, efface, effect, efficacious, 
efficient, face, fashion, feasance, feasible, fea- 
ture, fecit, feckless, fetish, -fy, infect, labe- 
faction, magnificent, malefic, maleficence, mal- 
feasance, manufacture, misfeasance, munificent, 
office, orifice, perfect, pontiff, prefect, proficient, 
refection, rifacimento, satisfaction, savoir-faire, 
somnifacient, Spinifex, suffice, sufficient, super- 
ficial, surface, surfeit. 

faction, n., a party or clique. — F., fr. L. fac- 
tidnem, acc. of factio, ‘a making, doing; party’ 
(lit. ‘persons acting together’), fr. fact us, pp. 
of facere , ‘to make, do, act*. See fact and -ion 
and cp. fashion, which is a doublet of faction. 



Derivative : faction-al, adj. 

-faction, suff. forming nouns meaning ‘a making 
into something’ and corresponding to verbs in 
-fy (fr. L. facere). — Fr. L. factio, ‘a making, 
doing; party’. See prec. word and cp. -fication. 
factious, adj., addicted to faction; seditious. — L. 
factiosus , ir. fact id, ‘faction*. See faction and -ous. 
Derivatives: factious- 1 adv., factious-ness, n. 
factitious, adj., artificial. — L. facticius , ‘made 
by art, artificial’, fr. fact us, pp. of facere, ‘to 
make, do’; introduced into English by Sir 
Thomas Browne (1605-82) in 1646. See fact 
and -ous and cp. fetish, which is a doublet of 
factitious. 

Derivatives: factitious-ly, adv. , factitious-ness,n. 
factitive, adj. — ModL. factitivus , fr. L. factus, 
pp. of facere, ‘to make, do’. See fact and -ive. 
Derivative: factitive-ly , adv. 
factor, n. — F. facteur, ‘maker, agent’, fr. L. fac- 
torem , acc. of factor , ‘maker, doer, performer’, 
fr. factus, pp. of facere, ‘to make, do*. See fact 
and agential suff. -or. 

Derivatives: factor , tr. \.,factor-ial, adj. and n., 
factor-ial-ly , adv. 

factory, n. — ML .factoria, fr. L. factor. See prec. 
word and -y (representing L. -ia). 
factotum, n., a man hired to do all kinds of work; 
handy man. — ML., lit. ‘one who does every- 
thing’, fr. L. fac totum, ‘do everything’, fr. fac, 
imper. of facere , ‘to do’, and totum, neut. of 
totus , ‘all’. See fact and total, 
factual, adj., pertaining to facts. — Formed fr. 
fact on analogy of actual. 

Derivatives: factual-ly, adv., factual-ness , n, 
factum, n., a statement of facts, a fact (law). — 
L., prop. neut. pp. of facere. See fact, 
facula, n., one of the bright spots on the disk of 
the sun. — L. facula, ‘a little torch’, dimin. of 
fax (OL. faces), ‘torch’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives : facul-ar , facul-ous , adjs. 
facultative, adj. — F .facultatif (fern, facultative ), 
‘optional, facultative’, fr. faculte , ‘option, 
faculty’. See next word and -ive. 
faculty, n. — OF. faculte (F. faculte), fr. L. facuU 
tdtem , acc. of facultas, ‘capability, power*, fr. 
*fakli-tas, fr. L. facilis, ‘easy’. See facile and 
-ty and cp. difficulty. 

fad, n., a whim, craze. — Perh. a back formation 
fr. F. fadaise , ‘trifle, nonsense, stuff’, fr. OPro- 
veng. fadeza, ‘stupidity, foolishness’, fr. fat , 
‘stupid’, fr. L. fatuus. See next word. 
Derivatives: fadd-ish , adj., fadd-ish-ness, n., 
fadd-y , adj., fadd-i-ness, n., f add-ism, n., fadd- 
ist, n. 

fade, adj., 1) pale, wan (archaic)', 2) insipid. — 
F., ‘insipid, tasteless, dull’, fr. OF. fade , fr. 
VL. *fatidus , a blend of L. fatuus , ‘tasteless; 
stupid, foolish’, and vapidus , ‘that has lost its 
vapor, flat, flavorless, insipid’. L. fatuus prob. 
meant orig. ‘blunt, obtuse’, and is a derivative 
of the I.-E. base *bhat -, ‘to beat, strike’. See 
batter, ‘to beat’, and cp. beat and words there 
referred to. Cp. also fad, fatuous, infatuate. For 
the etymology of vapidus see vapid. 

Derivatives: fade-less, adj., fade-less-ly , adv., 
fad-y, adj. 

fade, intr. v., 1) to lose freshness; to languish; 
2) to disappear gradually; tr. v., to cause to 
fade. — OF. fader, fr. fade. See fade, adj. 
Derivatives: fad-ed, adj., fad-ed-ly , adv., fad- 
ing, adj., fad-ing-ly , adv., fad-ing-ness, n. 
faecal, faeces. — See fecal, feces, 
faerie, faery, n., fairyland. — Former spellings 
of fairy. 

fag, tr. v., to weary, exhaust; intr. v., to labor, 
toil. — According to Skeat, possibly a cor- 
ruption of flag, ‘to droop’, 
fag, n., the loose end of anything, esp. of a cloth. 
— Of uncertain origin. 
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fag, n., cigarette {slang). — Back formation fr. 
fag end. 

Fagaceae, n. pi., the beech family {bot.) — 
Formed fr. Fagus with suff. -aceae. 
fagaceous, adj. {bot.) — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

fag end. — Fr. fag, ‘the loose end of anything’. 
Fagopyrum, n., a genus of plants of the buck- 
wheat/amily {bot.) — A ModL., hybrid coined 
fr. L. fagus, ‘beech’ (see beech), and Gk. 7tup6g, 
‘wheat’ (see pyrene and cp. words there re- 
ferred to). The correct form would be Phego- 
pyrus, fr. Gk. tp7 jy ‘oak’ (see beech) and 7iup6<;, 
‘wheat’. Cp. Nothofagus. 
fagot, faggot, n., a bundle of sticks used for fuel. 

— F. fagot, prob. fr. VL. *facus, a back for- 
mation fr. Gk. cpaxsXo?, ‘bundle’, a word of 
uncertain origin, the ending of this word having 
been mistaken for the Latin dimin. suff. -ellus. 
Cp. It. fagotto, OProveng. fagot, which also 
derive fr. Gk. cpaxekof;. Cp. fagotto. 
Derivatives: fag(g)ot, tr. and intr. v., fag{g)ot- 
ing, n. 

fagotto, n., bassoon {music). — It., ‘bassoon’, 
prop, ‘bundle’. See faggot. 

Fagus, n., a genus of trees, the beech (bot.) — 
L. fagus, ‘beech’. See beech and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Fahrenheit, n., a type of thermometer. — Named 
after the inventor of the mercurial thermometer, 
the German physicist Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit 
(1686-1736). 

faience, n., a fine kind of painted and glazed 
porcelain. — F. faience, shortened fr. original 
vaisselle de Faience (‘vessel of Faenza’), fr. 
Faenza , name of a town in Italy, 
fail, n., failure. — ME. faille, fade, fr. OF. 
faille, fade, fr. faillir , See fail, v. 
fail, intr. and tr. v. — ME. faillen, failen, fr. OF. 
(= F.) faillir, fr. VL. *fallire , corresponding to 
E. fallere, ‘to deceive’. See false and cp. faucet, 
fault. 

Derivatives: fail-ing, n., failing, prep, (q.v.) 
failing, prep. — Prop. pres. part, of the verb fail, 
failure, n. — Orig. failer , fr. AF. failer, which 
corresponds to F. faillir; infinitive used as a 
noun. See fail, v. 

fain, adj., 1) glad; 2) compelled; 3) willing, eager. 

— ME. fain , ‘joyful’, fr. OE. fxgen , ‘glad, re- 
joicing’, rel. to OS. fagan ON. feginn , ‘glad’, 
OS., OHG. faginon, Goth .faginon, ‘to rejoice’, 

OE. gefeon , OHG. gifehan , ‘to rejoice’, ON. 
fdga, ‘to adorn’. Cp. fawn, ‘to act in a servile 
manner’. 

Derivatives: fain, adv., gladly, fain , v. (q.v.) 
fain, intr. v., to rejoice. — OE. faegnian, ‘to re- 
joice’, fr. faegen. See fain, adj. 
fainaigue, intr. v., to revoke at cards. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

faineant, adj., idle; n., an idler. — F. faineant , 
‘idler’, altered by popular etymol. fr, OF, faig- 
nant, feignant, pres. part, of faindre, feindre , ‘to 
feign’, often used in OF. in the sense ‘to be 
idle’. Faignant was changed by folk etymology 
to faineant as though it denoted one who ‘does 
nothing’, fr. faire, ‘to do’, and neant, ‘nothing’. 
See feign. 

faint, adj. — ME. faint, feint, ‘weak’, fr. OF. 
feint, ‘soft, weak, sluggish’, prop. pp. of feindre , 
‘to feign’. See feign. 

Derivatives: faint , intr. v., faint, n., faint-ish, 
adj., faint-ly , adv,, faint-ness, n,, faints (q.v.) 
faints, also feints, n. pl„ the impure spirit which 
comes last in the distillation of whisky. — From 
prec. word. 

fair, n., a gathering of buyers. — ME. faire, fr. 

OF. faire (F. foire), fr. VL. feria (whence also 
It. fiera, OProveng. feira, fiera), fr. L. feriae, 
‘holidays, festivals’, fr. OL, fesiae, which is rel. 
to L. festus, ‘solemn, festive, joyous’. See feast 
and cp. fane, ferial. 

fair, adj., beautiful. — ME. fair , fayer, faiger, 
fr. OE. jaeger, rel. to OS. fagar, ON .fagr, OHG. 
fagar, ‘beautiful’, Goth, fagrs, ‘fit’, ON. fdga , 
‘to adorn’, MLG., Du., MHG. vegen , ‘to 
sweeep’, and cogn. with Lith, puoSiu , T decor- 
ate’. Cp.feague. 

Derivatives: fair, adv., fair-ly, ad y., fair-ness, n. 



fairy, n. — ME. faierie, ‘enchantment, fairy’, fr. 
OF. faerie (F. feerie), ‘enchantment’, fr. fae 
(F. fee), ‘fairy’. See fay, ‘fairy*. 

Derivatives: fairy , adj., fairy-dom , n., fairy- 
hood, n fairy-ism, n., fairy-like, adj. 
fairy tale. — Loan translation of F. conte de fe. 
faith, n. — ME. feith, fr. OF. feid, fei (F. foi), 
fr. L. fidem, acc. of fides, ‘trust, belief’. See bid 
and cp. fidelity and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: faith-ful, adj., faith-ful-ly, adv., 
faith-ful-ness , n., faith-less , adj., faith-less-ly , 
adv., faith-less- ness, n. 

Faith, fem. PN. — From prec. word, 
fake, tr. v., 1) to counterfeit; 2) to alter, to tamper 
with; intr. v., to practice faking {colloq.) — 
Perh. a var. of feague. 

Derivatives: fake, n., fak-er, n., fak-er-y, n. 
fakir, n., a Moslem or Hindu ascetic beggar. — 
Arab, faqtr, fr. faqura, ‘he was poor’. 

Falange, n., the Fascist party in Spain. — Sp. 
Falange {Espahola), ‘(Spanish) Phalanx’, fr. 
falange, ‘phalanx’, fr. L. phalanx, gen. phalangis, 
fr. Gk. <pdcXayJ;, gen. 9aXayyog. See phalanx. 
Falangista, n., a member of the Falange. — Sp. 
Falangista , formed fr. Falange (see prec. word) 
with - ista , fr. L. -ista (see -ist). The formation 
of the name is erroneous. It should be Falangita, 
fr. Gk. 9aXacyyfT7]<;, ‘soldier in a phalanx’, fr. 
9 < 4 Xay^. 

Falasha, n., one of a tribe of dark-skinned Jews 
in Abyssinia. — Ethiop., lit. ‘exiled, wanderer, 
immigrant’, fr. faldsa, ‘he wandered’, which is 
rel. to Syr. p i ldsh , ‘he broke through’, Akkad. 
palashu , ‘to dig a hole’. 

falbala, n., flounce, frill. — F., prob. an alter- 
ation of Franco-Proveng. farbella , ‘fringe, lace’, 
which is prob. of imit. origin. Cp. furbelow, 
falcate, adj., curved like a sickle. — L. falcatus, 
‘sickle-shaped, curved’, fr. falx , gen. falcis, 
‘sickle’, prob. a back formation fr. falcula , ‘a 
sickle’ (which, however, was mistaken for the 
dimin. of falx), fr. Ligurian *dalkla , whence also 
Sicil. ZayxXrj, the ancient name of Messina, lit. 
‘the hook-shaped town’ (rel. to CdtyxXov, ‘sick- 
le’). See M.N.Nicdermann, Essais d’6tymologie 
et de critique verbale latines, Neuchatel, 1918, 
pp. 17 ff. Cp. falchion, falcon, falcula, falx. For 
the ending see verbal sulf. -ate. 

Derivative : falcat-ed, adj . 
falchion, u., 1) a short curved sword; {poet.) any 
sword. — ME. fauchoun, fr. OF .fauchon, fr. VL. 
*falcidnem, acc. of *falcid, dimin. of L. falx, 
gen .falcis, ‘sickle’. See prec. word and suff. -ion. 
falciform, adj., sickle-shaped. — Formed fr. 
L. falx, gen. falcis, ‘sickle’, and forma , ‘form, 
shape’. See falcate and -form, 
falcon, n. — ME. faucoun fr. OF. (= F.) faucon , 
fr. Late L. falconem, acc. of falco, prop, ‘the 
bow-legged (animal)’, and identical with L. 
falco, -onis, ‘bow-legged’, fr. falx, gen. falcis, 
‘sickle’, for which see falcate. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Gk. <5cp7T7), ‘sickle; kite’. OHG. falcho 
(MHG. valke, G. Falke), MDu, valke (Du. valk), 
ON: falki, are Latin loan words. Cp. gerfalcon. 
Derivatives: falcon, intr. v., falconer , n. (q.v.) 
Falcon, n., the typical genus of falcons (« ornithol ,) 
— L. falco. See falcon. 

falconer, n. — ME. fauconer, fr. OF .falconier, 
fauconier (F. fauconnier), fr. faucon . See falcon, 
falcula, n., a sharp-pointed claw {zool.) — L., 
‘sickle’. See falcate. 

Derivatives : falcul-ar, falcul-ate, adjs. 
falderal, also foklerol, n., 1) a refrain in old 
songs; 2) a trifle. — Perh. of imitative origin, 
faldstool, n., a folding stool. — OE. faldestoel , 
fr. ML. faldistolium , fr. OHG. faldstuol , which 
is compounded of faldan, ‘to fold’, and stuol, 
‘stool, chair’. See fold and stool and cp. fauteuil. 
Falemian, adj., pertaining to the ager Falernus 
(‘Falemian field’) in Italy, or to the wine grown 
in it. — Formed with suff. -ian fr. L .Falernus, 
‘Falemian’, fr. Falerii, name of the capital of 
the Falisci. Cp. next word. 

Faltscan, adj., pertaining to the Falisci, a people 
of ancient Etruria. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Falisci, ‘the Faliscans’, which is rel. to Fa- 
lerii, name of the capital of the Falisci. Cp. 
prec. word. 



fall, intr. v. — ME. fallen, fr. OE. feallan , rel. to 
ON., Swed. falla , Du. vallen, OHG. fallan, 
MHG. vallen, vain , G. fallen , Dan. falde and 
prob. cogn. with Arm. p'ul, ‘downfall’, p'lanim , 
‘I fall down’, Lith. puolu , pulti, Lett, puolu , pult, 
‘to fall’, OPruss. aupallai, ‘finds’ (orig. ‘falls 
upon’). All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*phol-, ‘to fall’. Cp. fell, tr. v. 

Derivatives: fall, n. (q.v.), fall-ing, verbal n. 
and adj. 

fall, n. — Fr. fall, v. In the sense of ‘autumn’, 
fall is short for ‘the season of the falling leaves’, 
fallacious, adj. — L. faUdcidsus, ‘deceitful, de- 
ceptive, fallacious’, fr. fallax, gen. falldcis, 
‘deceitful*; fr. fallere, pp. falsus, ‘to deceive’. 
See false and -acious. 

Derivatives : fallacious-ly, adv., fallacious-ness,n. 
fallacy, n. — L. fallacia , ‘deceit, artifice, strat- 
agem’, fr. fallax, gen. falldcis. See prec. word 
and -y (representing L. -ia). 
fallal, n., a bit of finery. — An invented word, 
fallalery, n., valueless finery. — Formed from 
prec. word with suff. -ery. 
fallen, pp. of fall. — ME. fallen, fr. OE. feallen, 
‘fallen’, fr. feallan, ‘to fail’. See fall, v. 
fallible, adj. — Late L. fallibilis , fr. L. fallere, 
‘to deceive’. See false and -ible. 

Derivatives: fallibil-ity, n., fallible-ness, n. fal- 
libl-y , adv. 

Fallopian, adj., discovered or described by Ga- 
briel Fallopius (in Italian Gabriele Fallopio), 
the celebrated Italian anatomist (1523-62). 
Fallopian tubes, the oviducts of mammals. — So 
called because they were discovered and first 
described by Fallopius. See prec. word, 
fallow, adj., brownish yellow. — OE. fealo , gen. 
fealwes, ‘dull-colored, yellow, yellowish red, 
brown’, rel. to OS. falu, ON. fair, MDu. valu, 
vale, Du. vaal, OHG. fato, MHG. val, valwer, 
G. fahl, falb, fr. I.-E. base *pel- y ‘dark-colored, 
gray’, whence also 01. palitah, ‘gray’, panduh 
(for *paln-du -), ‘whitish, pale’. Arm. alik\ 
‘waves ; white beard’, alevor, ‘gray’, Gk. ireXi6<; 
(prob. for *7TEXi-f6g), ‘livid’, 7 teXitv6i;, Ion. 
7rsXt8v6c, ‘gray’, it eXX6g, (for *7reXt6^ or *ttsX- 
v6g), ‘dark-colored, dusky’, TreXapy^g, ‘stork’ 
(for *7reXaf-apy<$<;), ‘stork’, lit. 'the blackish 
white bird’, 7 t£Xsioc, ‘pigeon’, lit. ‘the dark- 
colored bird’, 7 toXl 6<; (prob. for *7toXi-f6<;), 
‘gray’, L. pallere, ‘to be pale’, pallor, ‘paleness*, 
pullus, ‘dark-colored, blackish gray, dusky’, 
palumbes, ‘wood pigeon’, lit. ‘the dark-colored 
bird’, OSlav. plavu, Lith. palvas, ‘sallow’, pii- 
kas, ‘grey’, pilvk, ‘mud, mire’, pek, ‘mouse*, 
OPruss. poalis, ‘pigeon’, Mir. Hath, W. llwyd, 
‘gray’. Cp. appall, favel, pale, adj., pall, v., pal- 
lid, pallor. Pelargonium, Pellaean, peristeronic, 
Pleiad, polyomyelitis. 

fallow, n., land plowed, but left unsown. — ME. 
falwe,falow , fr. OE. fealg, fealh, ‘harrow’, rel. to 
OHG. felga , of s.m., MHG. valgen, velgen , ‘to 
plow up’, and cogn. with Gaul, olka (for * pol- 
ka-), whence Late L. olca, ‘land fit for plowing’. 
I.-E. * polka- lit. means ‘something turned’, and 
derives fr. base *pel-, ‘to turn’, whence also Gk. 
7 t6Xo<;, ‘pivot (on which something turns)’. For 
other derivatives of base *pel- see colony. Cp. 
felly. 

Derivatives: fallow, adj. and tr. v. 
false, adj. — ME. fals , ft. OF. fals, fem. false 
(F. faux, fem .fausse), fr. L. falsus, pp. of fallere, 
‘to deceive’, which is of uncertain etymology. 
It is perh. cogn.^with Gk. 9^X6; or f^koc,, 
‘deceitful’, 9^X60, Dor. 95X60, ‘I deceive’, 
9^Xojxa, ‘deception’, 9 ^Xcoaig, ‘deceit’. Cp. fail, 
fallacy, faucet, fault. 

Derivatives: false, adv., false-hood, n.,false-ly, 
adv., false-ness, n., falsify (q.v.), fals-ity , n. 
falsetto n., an artificial voice (mas.) — It., 
dimin. of falso, ‘false’, fr. L. falsus. See prec. 
word. 

falsificate, n. — Late L. falsificatus, pp. of falsi- 
fied re. See falsify and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : falsification (q.v.), falsificat-or, n. 
falsification, n. — F., fr. Late L. falsificationem, 
acc. of falsificatid , fr. falsificatus, pp. of falsi- 
fiedre. See next word and -ion. 
falsify, tr. v. — F. falsifier , fr. Late L. falsificare. 
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‘to falsify’. See false and -fy. 

Derivative: falsifi-er, n. 

falsity, n. — OF. falsete (F. faussete), fr. Late 
L. falsitatem, acc. of falsitds , ‘falsity, falsehood’, 
fr. L. falsus. See false and -Ity. 
falter, intr. v., to waver. — ME. falteren, of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: falter , n., faltering, adj., falter - 
ing-ly, adv. 

falx, n., a sickle-shaped structure (< anat .) — L. 
falx, ‘sickle’. See falcate. 

Kama, n., the personification of rumor in Roman 
mythology. — L. See fame, 
fame, n. — F. fame , fr. L. fdma, ‘talk, report, 
rumor, tradition, reputation, lit. ‘saying*, from 
the stem of for, fan, pp. fdtus, ‘to speak*, rel. to 
fated , ‘to confess’, fdbula , ‘narrative, account, 
tale, story’, fas, ‘divine law’ (lit. ‘utterance’), fr. 
I.-E. base *bha -, s to speak, tell, say’, whence 
also OI. bhdnati, ‘speaks’. Arm. bay, gen. bayi, 
‘word, term’, bay , ‘he said’, ban , gen. bani, 
‘word, speech, judgment’, Gk. 97 }|jlI, ‘I say’, 
97)^7), Dor. 9<£|j,a, ‘voice, report, rumor’, 9 dm?, 
‘saying, speech, report’, OSlav. bajg, bajati , ‘to 
talk, tell’, basni, ‘fable, tale, charm’, OE. boian, 
‘to boast’, ON. bon , OE. ben, ‘prayer, request’. 
Cp. phone, ‘speech sound’. Cp. also abandon, 
affable, aphasia, aphemia, apophasis, ban, ‘to 
prohibit’, ban, ‘edict’, bandit, banish, bifarious, 
blame, blaspheme, boon, confabulate, confess, 
defamation, defame, euphemism, fabulous, fa- 
mous, fascinate, fate, infamous, infamy, in- 
fant, infantry, multifarious, nefarious, -phasia, 
-phemia, Polyphemus, preface, prefatory, pro- 
fess, prophet, trifarious. 

Derivatives: fame, tr. \.,fam-ed, adj. 
familiar, adj. — OF. (= F.) familier , fr. L. fami- 
lidris , ‘pertaining to a household, domestic’, 
dissimilated fr. *familid-lis , fr. familia , ‘house- 
hold’. See family and adj. suff. -ary. 
Derivatives: familiar , n., familiar-ism , n., fami- 
liarity (q.v.), familiarize, tr. v., familiariz- 
ation, n., familiar-iz-er , n., familiar-ly , adv. 
familiarity, n. — F. familiarite, fr. L. familiari - 
tdtem, acc. of familiaritas, fr. familiar is. See 
familiar and -ity. 

family, n. — L. familia, fr, famulus, fr. Oh.famul, 
‘servant’, which is of uncertain origin. It pos- 
sibly means lit. ‘belonging to the house’, and 
derives fr. I.-E. base *dh l -mo-, ‘house’, whence 
also OI. dhdman, ‘seat, house*, Gk. 
(Hesychius), ‘house’. Base *dh e -mo- is an en- 
largement of base *dhe -, *to put, place; to do, 
make’. See do and fact and cp. famulus and the 
second element in forisfamiliate* 

Derivatives : famili-al, adj., familiar (q.v.) 
famine, n. — F., fr. VL. *famina , fr. L. fames , 
‘hunger’, which is of uncertain origin. For the 
ending see -ine (representing L. -ina). Cp. 
next word. 

famish, tr. and intr. v. — Formed on analogy of 
synonymous verbs in -ish fr. L. fames, ‘hunger’. 
See prec. word. 

Derivative: famish-ing , adj. 
famous, adj. — OF. fameus (F. fameux ), fr. L. 
famosus, ‘much talked of, renowned’, fr. fdma. 
See fame and -ous. 

Derivatives: famous-ly, adv., famous- ness, n. 
famulus, n., attendant, esp. on a magician. — 
L., ‘servant’. See family, 
fan, n., an instrument for winnowing. — ME., fr. 
OE. fann , fr. L. vannus, ‘winnowing fan’. See 
van, ‘winnowing fan’. 

Derivatives: fan , tr. and intr. v., to winnow, 
fann-er, n., farming, n. 

fan, n., an enthusiastic supporter of any sport, 
esp. of base-ball (U.S. Slang). — Shortened fr. 
fanatic. 

fana, n., nullification of the will of the individual 
before the divine will (an important principle 
of Sufism). — Arab. fand\ ‘disappearance’, inf. 
of faniya, ‘he passed away, disappeared’, rel. to 
Heb.pdnd h , Aram. -Syr. p e nd, ‘he turned*, Heb. 
panim , ‘face’, liphni, ‘in front of, before’ Ethiop. 
fandwa, ‘he sent away’. 

fanam, n., a small coin formerly in use in India. 
— Formed, through the medium of Arabic, fr. 
Tamil panam , ‘money’, fr. OI. pdnah, lit. ‘bet. 



wager’, from the stem of pdriate, ‘barters, pur- 
chases’. The change of p to / is due to the 
Arabic, whose alphabet has no p. OI. pdnate 
stands for *pfnate, fr. *pjnate , fr. I.-E. base 
*pel~, ‘to sell, purchase, barter, gain’, whence 
also Gk. 7to)Xeiv, ‘to sell’. See monopoly, 
fanatic, n. and adj. — L. fanaticus, ‘pertaining 
to a temple, inspired, enthusiastic’, fr. fanum, 
‘temple’. See fane and -atic. 

Derivatives: fanatic-al, adj., fanatic-al-ly, adv., 
fanatic-al-ness , n., fanaticism, n., fanatic-ize, tr. 
and intr. v. 

fancier, n. — Lit., one who fancies’ ; formed from 
next word with agential suff. -er. 
fancy, n. — ME. fantsy , contraction of fantasy. 
See fantasy. 

Derivatives: fancy , adj. and tr. v., fanci-ful, 
adj,, fanci-fuliy, adv., fanci-ful-ness, n. 
fandangle, n., a fantastic ornament. — Prob. 
formed from next word. 

fandango, n., a lively Spanish dance. — Sp„ of 
uncertain origin; perh. assimilated fr. *fadango, 
a supposed derivative of fado, name of a popular 
song and dance in Portugal, which derives fr. 
L. fatum, ‘fate, destiny’ (see fate), and was so 
called because the fado describes poetically the 
destiny of the players. 

fane, n., temple (poet.) — L. fanum, fr. earlier 
fas-nom, ‘a consecrated place’, which is rel. to 
Oscan fiisnu, acc. fiisnam, ‘temple’. See fair, 
‘gathering of buyers’ and feast and cp. profane. 
For the disappearance of the original s in L. 
fanum cp. L.pond (for *posino, *posno), dinumerd 
(for *disnumero), ‘I count up, enumerate’, and 
many other compound verbs with pref. di- (for 
dis-). 

fanfare, n., a flourish of trumpets. — F., of imi- 
tative origin. 

fanfaronade, n., 1) a fanfare; 2) a boasting talk. — 

F. fanfaronnade , fr. Sp. fanfarronada , ‘boast, 
brag’, fr. fanfarron, ‘blusterer, swaggerer’, dis- 
simil. fr. Arab, far f dr , ‘babbler’, which is of 
imitative origin. For the ending see suff. -ade. 

fang, n., a long pointed tooth. — ME., lit. ‘that 
which catches or seizes’, fr. OE. fang , ‘a catch- 
ing, seizing’, from the now dial, fang, ‘to catch, 
seize, take’, fr. ME .fangen, fr. earlier fongen,fon, 
fr. OE. fon , of s.m., rel. to ON. fanga , OFris. 
fangia , MLG., MDu., Du. vangen, G. fangen , 
ON., OFris .fa, OS., OHG., Goth. /ate, MHG. 
vahen, for Teut. *fanxan , ‘to catch, seize, take’, 
fr. I.-E. base *pank-, a nasalized form of base 
*pak-, *pdg-, ‘to make firm, to fix’, whence L. 
pacisci, ‘to covenant, make a treaty, agree, stip- 
ulate’, pax , gen. pads, ‘peace’. See pact and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also vang, in- 
fangthief, outfangthief, newfangled. 

Derivatives: fang-ed, adj., fang-less, adj. 

Fanny, fem. PN. — Dimin. of Frances (q.v.) 
fanon, n ., a maniple. — ME .fanoun, fr MF. ( = F.) 
fanon , fr. Frankish *fano, rel. to OS .fano, Goth. 
fana , ‘piece of cloth’, OHG. fano, MHG. van(e), 

G. Fahne, ‘flag, standard’. See pane and cp. 
panel, vane and the second element in gonfalon. 

fan-tan, a Chinese gambling game. — Chin, 
fantasia, n., an instrumental composition free in 
form (wm.) — It., fr. L. phantasia. See fantasy, 
fantassin, n., an infantry soldier. — F., fr. It. 
fantaccino , fr. fante, ‘boy; infantry soldier*, 
which is aphetic for infante. See Infant and cp. 
fantoccini. 

fantast, n. — ML. phantasta, fr. Gk. 9<xvT<x<rri)<;, 
‘one who is fond of display, a boaster*, fr. 
9avrdcCetv, ‘to make visible*. See phantasm, 
fantastic, adj. — OF. (= F.), fr. ML. fantasticus, 
fr. Late L. phantasticus , fr. Gk. 9avracmx6? l 
‘able to present to the mind’, fr. 9<xvracrr7)<;. See 
prec. word and -ic. 

Derivatives: fantastic-al, adj., fantastic-al-ity, 
n., fantastic-al-ly, adv., fantast ic-al-ness , n. 
fantasy, phantasy, n. — OF. fantasie (F. fan- 
taisie), fr. L. phantasia, fr. Gk. 9avTaola, ‘look, 
appearance, imagination, image’, fr. 9avT<£Cetv, 
‘to make visible’. See phantasm and -y (re- 
presenting Gk. -la) and cp. fancy. 

Derivative: fantasy, tr. and intr. v. 
fantoccini, n. pi., puppets; a puppet show. — 
It., pi., dimin. of fantoccio , ‘puppet*, dimin. of 



fante , ‘child*. See infant and cp. fantassin. 
far, adv. and adj. — ME. fer, feor , fr. OE. feorr, 
adv. and adj., rel. to OS. ferr, fer, ON. f Jarre, 
OFris. fer, fir , Du. ver, OHG. ferro, MHG. 
verre , adv., OHG. ferrana , MHG. verrene , 
verne, ‘from afar’, G.fern, adj. and adv., Goth. 
fairra, adv., fr. I.-E. base *per~, ‘through, 
across, beyond’, whence also OI. parah, ‘farth- 
er, remoter, ulterior’, parafy, ‘beyond’ (adv.), 
Toch. A parne , parnamne , ‘outer, exterior’, 
Hitt, para (a postpos.), ‘outside of’, Arm. heri , 
‘far, remote’, Gk. rc£pa, ‘across, beyond’, 
7repaio?, ‘being or dwelling beyond’, L. per, 
‘through’, OIr. ire, ‘farther, that is beyond’, 
and prob. L. perperam, ‘wrongly, falsely’ (for 
*per-peram, ‘beyond’). See fare, ‘to prosper’, 
and cp. fore, adv. Cp. also para-, ‘beside’, per, 
Perean, peri-, pro-. 

Derivatives: far, adj.,yizr, tr. v. (fr. OE .feorran), 
farad, n., the unit of electric capacity. — Named 
after the English physicist Michael Faraday 
(1791-1867). 

faradic, adj., pertaining to induced electrical cur- 
rents. — Lit. ‘pertaining to Faraday’. See prec. 
word and -ic, 

farandole, n., a dance of Proven?, origin. — F., 
fr. Proven?, farandoulo . 

farce, n., a light comedy. — F., ‘stuffing, force- 
meat; farce; practical joke’, fr. OF .farce, ‘stuf- 
fing*, fr. VL. *farsa, fem. of *farsus , pp. of L. 
farcire , ‘to stuff, cram’, which is of uncertain 
etymology. It is perh. rel. to L. frequens , gen. 
iis, ‘crowded, constant’, and cogn. with Toch. 
A prakar, B prakre , ‘firm, solid’, Gk. 9pa<T<retv 
(for *9paxtew), ‘to press’, MIr. bare, gen. bairce, 
‘fortress’ (but Lith. bruku , ‘I press into’, is not 
cognate). Cp. frequent. Cp. also Phragmites, 
cataphract, diaphragm, infarct. 

Derivatives: farceur (q.v.), farc-ic-al, adj., farc- 
ic-al-ity, n., farc-ic-al-ly , a dv., farc-ic-al-ness, n. 
farce, tr. v., to stuff, season. — ME. farcen , far- 
sen, fr. OF. far sir (F. farcir ), fr. L. farcire , ‘to 
stuff, cram*. See farce, n., and cp. force, *to stuff’. 
Derivative: farcing, n. 

farceur, n., a joker. — F., fr. farce . See farce, n. 
farcy, n., a disease of horses. — F. farcin , fr. L, 
farcimen, ‘sausage; a disease of horses’, fr. 
farcire , ‘to stuff, cram’. See farce, v. and n. 

fard, n., paint for the face (archaic). — F. fard, 
‘paint’, fr. f order, ‘to paint’, prob. fr. Frankish 
*farwidhon , ‘to dye’ (cp. OHG. farawen, of 
s.m., fr. farawa , ‘appearance, color’, whence 
MHG. www, of s.m., G. Farbe, ‘color’. 

^Derivative : fard, tr. v. 

fardel, n., a bundle; a burden. — OF. fardel 
(F. fardeau), dimin. of farde , fr. Arab. farda h , 
in vulgar pronunciation farde, ‘package’, 
fardel, n., the fourth part. — Haplologic con- 
traction of OE. feorda dxl, ‘fourth part’. See 
fourth and deal, ‘to distribute’, and cp. farl. 
Cp. also firkin. 

fare, intr. v., to prosper. — ME. faren, ‘to go, 

travel’, fr. OE. faran, rel. to OS., OHG., Goth. 
faran, ON., OFris. far a, Du. varen, MHG. varn , 
G. fahren , of s.m., fr. Teut. base *far-, which 
corresponds to I.-E. *per-, ‘to pass over’, 
whence OI. piparti , ‘brings over’, pardyati > ‘car- 
ries over’, Gk. 7t6po?, ‘passage, way’, TropEdeiv, 
‘to bring, carry, convey’, 7r£pav, ‘beyond’, 
rcepav, ‘to press through’, TteipeLv (for *7v£pteEv), 
‘to penetrate*, rcetpa, Lesb. ireppa (for * tie pi a), 
‘trial, attempt’, ‘experienced, skillful*, 

L. peritus, ‘experienced’, experiri, ‘to pass 
through, experience’, periculum, ‘danger’, portus, 
‘harbor’, portare, ‘to carry’. Arm. hordan, ‘to 
go away’. Alb. pruva, prura, ‘he brought, led’. 
Cp. far, fere, ferry, firk, ford, ftthrer, the first 
element in Ferdinand, and the second dement 
in fieldfare, welfare and in chaffer, gaberdine. 
Cp. also apeiron, emporium, experience, expert, 
opportune, per, peril, peroneal, porch, pore, 
Porpita, port, ‘to carry (a rifle)’, port, ‘harbor’, 
port, ‘gate’, porter, portico. 

Derivatives: fare, n. (q.v.), far-er, n. 
fare, n., passage, transportation. — ME., fr. OE. 
faru, ‘journey, expedition, baggage’, rel. to 
OE. faran , ‘to go, travel’. See fare, v. 
farewell, interj. — Orig. written in two words fare 
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well See fare* v., and well, adv., and cp. welfare. 
Derivatives: farewell , n. and adj. 
farina* n., meal, flour. — L. farina , ‘ground meal 
or flour’, for *farrlna , fr. far, gen. far r is, ‘coarse 
grain, corn, meal’, which is cogn. with ON. 
barr, OE. here, ‘barley’, Goth, barizeins, ‘of 
barley’, and prob. also with Russ, bor\ ‘a kind of 
millet’, OIr, bairgen , W., Co., Bret, bar a, ‘bread’, 
OSlav. braSlno , ‘food’, Russ. bdroSno , ‘rye meal’. 
Cp. farrage, confarreatlon. Cp. also barley* bam* 
barton. 

farinaceous* adj., containing meal; resembling 
meal. — Late L. farinaceus , fr. L. farina . See 
farina and -aceous. 

farinose* adj., yielding farina; resembling farina. 
— Late L. farinosus, fr. L. farina. See farina and 
adj. suff. -ose. 

-farious, combining form meaning -‘fold’. — L. 
-fdrius. See bifarious and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

farl, n.* a thin cake of oatmeal. — The orig. 
meaning was ‘the fourth part (of a cake); con- 
tracted fr. fardel* ‘the fourth part’ (q.v.) 
farm* n. — ME. ferme, 'rent, lease’, fr. MF. 
(= F.) ferme , ‘lease*, fr. ML. firma, ‘fixed pay- 
ment*, fr, L .firmdre, ‘to strenghten, fix, establish*, 
fr. firmus, ‘strong, fixed, firm*. See firm* adj. 
Derivatives: farmer (q.v.), farm-irtg , n. 
farmer* n. — ME. fermour , fr. AF. fermer, cor- 
responding to F. fermier , fr. ML. firmarius * 
fr. firma. See prec .word and agential suff. -er. In 
some meanings, the noun farmer derives directly 
from the noun farm. 

faro, n., a gambling game at cards. — So called 
because the picture of the Egyptian Pharaoh 
was formerly represented on one of the cards. 
See Pharaoh. 

far-off, adj., remote. — Fr. far, adv,, and off; 
first used by Shakespeare, 
farouche, adj., shy, wild. — F.* ‘wild, fierce, sa- 
vage’, fr. OF. faroche, fr. forasche , fr. Late L. 
forasticus, ‘foreign, strange’, whence developed 
the sense of ‘fierce, wild’. Late L. forasticus 
derives fr. L. fords, ‘out of doors, out’, which is 
related to L. foris, ‘outside’. See door and cp. 
foreign* forisfamiliate, dehors, 
farraginous* adj., forming a medley. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. L. farrago, gen. -ginis. See 
next word. 

farrago, n„ a medley. — L. farrago, ‘mixed fodder’, 
fr. far, gen. far r is, ‘coarse grain, com, meal’. 
See farina and cp. prec. word, 
farrier, n., i) one who shoes horses ; a blacksmith ; 
2) ( archaic ) a veterinary surgeon. — ME. fer - 
rour, fr. OF. ferrier, fr. L. ferrarius , ‘black- 
smith’, fr. ferrum, ‘iron’, fr. *fersom, a word 
of Sem. origin. Cp. Heb.-Phoen. barzel, Syr, 
parz * 16 , Akkad, parzillu, ‘iron’. According to 
my opinion, the loss of the Sem. ending -el, 
resp. -illu is prob. due to its having been mis- 
taken for the Latin dim in. suff. - ellus , -Ulus and 
consequently dropped. It is very probable that 
the Etruscans who coming from Asia Minor 
settled in Etruria, served as mediators, a sup- 
position rendered probable by the circumstance 
that in Europe, iron appears for the first time 
in Etruria. Cp. fem>. Cp. also brass, brazen. 
Derivatives: farrier, intr. v., farrier-y, n. 
farrow, n., a litter of pigs. — OE. fearfi, ‘young 
pig’, rel. to OHG. farh , farah, ‘pig’, farhili(n\ 
MHG. verhelin, G. Ferkel, ‘little pig’, and cog- 
nate with L. porcus, ‘pig’. See pork and cp. the 
second element in aardvark. 

Derivatives: farrow, adj. and tr. and intr. v. 
farther, adj. and adv., compar of far . — A blend 
of ME .ferrer, compar. of fer , ‘far’, and further. 
See far and cp. forth and farthest. 

Derivative : farther , adv. 

farthest, adj. and adv. — A blend of furthest and 
farther. 

farthing* n., the fourth part of a penny. — ME. 
ferthing , fr. OE. feordung, lit., ‘a little fourth’, 
fr. OE. feorda, ‘fourth’, fr. feower , ‘four’. See 
four and subst. suff. -ing and cp. fourth, 
farthingale* n., a hooped petticoat. — ME. var- 
dingale, fr. OF. verdugale (F. vertugade, ver- 
tugadin ), fr. Sp. verdugado, ‘hooped; hoopskirt’, 
fr. xerdugo, ‘young shoot of a tree; hoop for 



a ring’, fr. xerde, ‘green’, fr. L. viridis, ‘green’. 
See viridity. 

fasces, n. pi., a bundle of rods containing an ax, 
carried before Roman magistrates, as a symbol 
of authority. — L. fasces, ‘bundles’, pi. of 
fascis y prob. cogn. with Mir. base, ‘neckband’, 
W. baichy ‘load, burden’, OBrit. bascauda, ‘rins- 
ing bowl of brass’. Maced. Gk. patnaot (pi.), 
‘bundle of wood’, OE. bxst, ‘inner bark of the 
linden tree’. See bast and cp. basket. Cp. also 
fascia, fascicule* Fascism* fess. 
fascia, n., band; a horizontal part of the archi- 
trave ( archit .) — L„ ‘band, fillet, bundle’, fr. 
fascisy ‘bundle’. See prec. word, 
fasciate* fasciated, adj., bound with a band; 
grown together. — L. fasciatus, pp. of fascidre, 
‘to bind with a band, to swathe’, fr. fascia. See 
prec. word and the adj. suffixes -ate and -ed. 
Derivatives: fasciate-ly, adv., fasciate-ly, adv., 
fasciat-ion, n. 

fascicle* n., 1) a small bunch (bot.); 2) an install- 
ment of a book published in parts. — L. 
fasciculus, ‘a small bundle, a bunch’, dimin. of 
fascis. See fasces and cp. fascicule, 
fascicular, adj., pertaining to a fascicle. — 
Formed with suff. -ar, fr. L. fasciculus . See 
prec. word. 

fasciculate, adj., fascicular. — See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: fasciculat-ed, adj., fasciculate-ly , 
adv., fasciculat-iot 1, n. 

fascicule, n., fascicle. — L .fasciculus. See fascicle, 
fascinate, tr. v., to attract, charm. — L. fasci- 
natus, pp. of fascinare, ‘to enchant, bewitch, 
charm’, fr. fascinum , ‘charm, witchcraft’, which 
was prob. borrowed fr. Gk. £aoxavo<;, ‘sorcer- 
er*, but was later formally associated with L. 
fari, ‘to speak’, or with L. fascis , ‘bundle’. Gk. 

(whence fixcncodveiv, ‘to bewitch’), 
prob. derives from a Northern — possibly 
Thracian— equivalent of Gk. cpaaxet.v, ‘to say’, 
fr. I.-E. *bh*-sko-, pres, tense enlargement of 
base *bha-, ‘to speak’, whence Gk. ‘I say’, 
9rj{XYj, ‘a voice, report’, L. fdma, ‘report, rumor, 
tradition, reputation’, fari, ‘to speak’. See fame 
and verbal suff. -ate. L. fascinum is not related 
to L. fascis, ‘bundle’. See Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., 1 , 459, and Frisk, GEW., I, 223-224. For 
the sense development of Gk. (3dc<rxavo<;, ‘sor- 
cerer’, (JaaxaLvetv, ‘to bewitch’, from a base 
meaning ‘to speak’, cp. G. besprechen, ‘to speak 
of; to charm*, fr. sprechen, ‘to speak’. 
Derivatives: fascinat-ed , adv., fascinat-ed-ly, 
adv., fascinat-ed-ness, n., fascinat-ing , adj., 
fascinat-ing-ly, adv., fascination (q.v.), fascinat- 
ive, adj., fascinat-or, n. 

fascination, n. — L .fascinatio, gen. -onis, fr .fasci- 
natus, pp. of fascinare. See prec. word and -ion. 
fascine* n., a bundle of sticks used to fill ditches, 
etc. — F., fr. L. fascina , ‘a bundle of sticks, 
fagot’, fr. fascis, ‘a bundle’. See fasces and subst. 
suff. -ine. 

Fascism, n. — - It. fascismo , formed fr. fascio, 
‘bundle; political group, organization’, fr. L. 
fasces , ‘bundle’, with suff. -ismo (— L. -ismus). 
See fasces and -ism. 

Fascist, n. — It. fascista , formed fr. fascio with 
suff. -ista (representing Gk. -icmrjs). See prec. 
word and -isL 

Derivatives: fascist, fascist-ic, adjs .,fascist-ic-al- 
ly, adv. 

fash, tr. and intr. v., to worry. — OF. fascher 
(F. facher ), fr. VL. * fasticare (whence also 
OProveng. fastic , ‘disgust’, fastigos , ‘disdain- 
ful’), alteration of *fastidiare y fr. L .fastidire, ‘to 
feel disgust, to loathe’, fr. fastidium, ‘distaste, 
disgust’. See fastidious. 

Derivative: fash, n. 

fashion, n. — ME. faciun, fasoun, fassoun, fr. OF. 
fa$on, faceon (= F. fag on), fr. L .factionem, acc. 
of factid, ‘a making; a faction’, fx. fact us, pp. of 
facer e y ‘to make, do’. See fact and cp. faction* 
which is a doublet of fashion. 

Derivatives: fashion , tr. v., fashion-able, adj., 
fashion-able-ness, n. , fashion-abil-ity, n., fashion- 
ably, ad \.,fashion-ed, adj fashion-er, n., fash- 
ion- is t, n.y fashion-ize , tr. v. 
fast, adj., fixed, established, firm; swift. — ME. 



fast , fr. OE. fast , rel. to ON. fastr, OS., ODu. 
fast, Dan., Swed., Du. vast, OFris. fest, OS., 
OHG. festi, MHG. vest , xeste, G. fest, fr. I.-E. 
base *past-, ‘firm’, whence also Arm. hast, ‘fast, 
firm’, and OI. pastydm , ‘dwelling place’, orig. 
‘a firm, established place’. Cp. fast, ‘abstinence 
from food’. Cp. also avast. 

Derivatives: fast , adj. and adv., fasten (q.v.), 
fast-ish, adj., fastness (q.v.) 

fast, intr. v., to abstain from food. — ME .fasten, 
fr. OE. fastan , ‘to abstain from food’, rel. to 
ON. fasta, OHG. fasten , MHG. xasten , G. fas- 
ten, Goth. (ga)fastan. These verbs orig. meant 
‘to hold firmly’. They are related to the adjective 
fast (q.v.) 

Derivatives: fast , n .,fast-er, n., fast-ing, n. and 
adj., fast-ing-ly , adv. 

fasten, tr. and intr. V. * — ME. fastnen , festnen, 
fr. OE. fsestnian , ‘to fasten, fix; to conclude 
(peace); to ratify’, fr. fast, ‘fix’. See fest* adj., 
and verbal suff. -en. 

Derivatives: fasten-er, n., fasten-ing, n. 

festi, n. pi., a chronological register of events. — 
L. fasti , ‘a day on which courts could be held, 
a calendar’, pi. of fdstus , orig. ‘a day on which 
it is allowed to speak’, rel. to fas, ‘divine law’ 
(lit. ‘utterance’), fari, ‘to speak, to utter*. See fame. 

fastidious* adj., hard to please. — L. fastididsus, 
‘full of disgust, disdainful’, fr. fastidium , ‘dis- 
taste, squeamishness, loathing’, which is a hap- 
lologic contraction of *fasti-tidium, fr. fastus , 
gen. -us, ‘pride, haughtiness, arrogance’, and 
taedium , ‘weariness, tediousness’. The first ele- 
ment of this compound is of uncertain origin. 
It is perh. rel. to the first element in L. fastigium, 
‘gable, end’ ; see next word and cp. fash. For the 
second element see tedium, for the ending see 
suff. -ous. 

Derivatives ; fastidious-ly, adv,, fastidious-ness, n. 

fastigiate* adj., rising toward a point. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. fastigium, ‘gable end, 
top, summit; highest degree’, which prob. 
stands for *farstigium, and lit. means ‘driving 
to the top’. The first element of this compound 
is cogn. with OI. bhfMlh, ‘point, spike’, OE. 
byrst, ON., OHG. burst , ‘bristle’, OE. brord, 
‘prickle, top, germ’, OIr. barr , ‘top, summit, 
spear, foliage, tuft’, W., Co. bar , Bret, barr, 
‘summit’, Mir. brot, ‘prick, prickle’, OSlav. 
bruzda, ‘bridle, rein’, OE. bxrs, bears, ‘barse’. 
See bur and cp. fastuous. Cp. also bar, ‘maigre’, 
barse, bass, ‘perch’, beard, ‘device for cleaning’, 
bristle. The second element in L. fastigium is rel. 
to agere, ‘to drive’. See agent and cp. the second 
element in castigate and in words there re- 
ferred to. 

fastness, n. — ME. fastnesse , fr. OE. fastnes, fr. 
fast, ‘fast’. See fast, adj., and -ness. 

fastuous, adj., proud, arrogant, ostentatious. — 
F. fastueux (fern, fastueuse), fr. L. fastuosus, a 
collateral form of fastosus, ‘proud, haughty, 
arrogant’, fr. fastus , gen. -us, ‘pride, haughti- 
ness, arrogance’. See fastigiate and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: fastuous-ly, adv., fastuous-ness , n. 

fat, adj. — ME .fatty fat, fr. OE.fatt , contraction 
of fatted, pp. of fattian, ‘to fatten’, rel. to ON. 
feitr, OFris. fatt , fet, MLG., MDu., Du. vet, 
OHG. feijit, MHG. veis{e)t, G. feist , ‘fat’ (G. 
fett, ‘fat’, is a LG. loan word). These adjectives 
are prop. pps. of Teut. *faitian, ‘to feed, fatten’ 
(appearing in ON. feita, OHG. feisen ), fr. I.-E. 
base *poid-, *ptd-, ‘to abound in water, milk, 
fat, etc.’, whence also Gk. rclSuetv, ‘to gush 
forth’, mSai;, ‘spring, fountain’, TtiSfaiq, ‘rich 
in springs’. Base *poid-, *pld - , is a -^-enlarge- 
ment of base *poi-, *pt-, ‘sap, juice; to abound 
in sap or juice, etc.’, whence OI. payate, ‘swells, 
exuberates’, pdyas-, ‘water, milk’, Lith. pienas , 
‘milk*. Cp. OI. pituh, ‘juice, sap, resin, drink’, 
ptvan , ‘fat, fatty’, ptvah ‘fat, grease’, Gk. Tri-rus, 
‘the pine tree’, 7t fov, ‘fat, wealthy’, iriap, ‘fat, 
tallow’, 7U(xeX7), ‘fat’, 7ttaaa(for *7r(xia), ‘pitch’, 
L. pinguis , ‘fat’* pituita , ‘slime, phlegm, viscous 
moisture’, L. pix , ‘pitch’, opimus , ‘fat, fertile, 
rich’, which also derive from enlargements of 
base *poi~, *pl-. Cp. pay* ‘to coat with pitch*, 
pimelosis* pinguid, pip, pitch* *a resinous sub- 
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stance’, pituitary and the second element in 
propionic. Cp. also pine, the tree, and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives : fat, n., fat, v. (q.v.), fat-less , adj., 
fat-ling, n., fat-ness,n . , fatt-en, tr. v. Jatt-ish, adj . , 
fat t-ish- ness, n., fatt-y, adj., fatt-i-ly, adv., fatt- 
i-ness, n. 

fat, tr. and intr. v. — ME. fatten, fr. OE.fxttian, 
‘to grow fat’, fr .fxtt, ‘fat’. See Cat, adj. 
fat, n., vessel. — ME. fat , fr. OE. fxt\ a var. of 
vat (q.v.) Cp. fettle. 

fatal, adj., — OF. (= F.) fatal, fr. L. fdtdlis, ‘or- 
dained by fate’, fr. fatum, ‘fate’. See fate and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: fatal-ism , n., fatal-ist, n fatalist- 
ic, adj., fatal-ist-ic-al-ly, adv., fatality (q.v.) 
fatality, n. — F. J fatal He, fr. VL. fatalitatem , acc. 
of fatdlitds , ‘fatal necessity’, fr. L. fdtdlis . See 
prec. word and -ity. 

fata morgana, mirage. — It. ; a name orig. given 
to the mirages that are often to be seen in the 
streets of Messina. The name lit. means ‘the 
fairy Morgana’; Morgana itself derives fr. Arab. 
marjdn , ‘pearl’, used also as a female name, and 
is to be explained from the Arabic popular 
belief which ascribes mirages to the work of the 
sorceress Marjdn. See fairy and margaric, 
marguerite. 

fate, n. — ME., fr. OF. fate, fr. L. fatum, ‘oracle, 
fate, destiny’, lit. ‘that which is spoken’, neut. 
pp. of for , fori, ‘to speak; to foretell’, used as 
a noun, rel. to fdma, ‘report, rumor, tradition, 
reputation’. See feme and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also fandango and the second ele- 
ment in Boniface, mauvais. 

Derivative: fat-ed, adj. 

feteful, adj. — Coined by the English poet 
Alexander Pope (1688-1744) fr. fete and -ful. 
Derivatives: fateful-ly , adv., fateful-ness, n. 
father, n. — ME. fader, fr. OE. feeder, rel. to OS. 
fadar , ON. fadir , Dan., Swed. fader , OFris. 
feder, Du. voder, OHG. fater, MHG., G. voter , 
Goth, fadar (occurring only once), and cogn. 
with OI. pitar -, Toch. A pdcar, B pacer , Arm. 
hayr, Gk. toxt^p, L. pater , OIr. athir, ‘father’. 
All these words are traceable to pa, a child’s 
word for ‘father’. Cp. pater, ‘father’. Cp. also 
expatriate, impetrate, Jupiter, padre, parricide, 
patriarch, Patrician, patrimony, patron, pattern, 
pfere, perpetrate, repair, ‘to resort’, repatriate. 
Derivatives : father , tr. father-hood, n., father- 

land (q.v.), father-less , adj., father-ly , adj., 
father-li-ness , n, 

fatherland, n. — Loan translation of G. Vater- 
land, which itself is a loan translation of L. 
patria (scil. terra), ‘native land’, lit. ‘father’s 
land’. 

fathom, n. — ME. fadme , fathme , ‘fathom, the 
outstretched arms’, fr. OE. fxdm, ‘the out- 
stretched arms, embrace, bosom, fathom’, rel. 
to ON. fadmr, ‘embrace, bosom*, OFris. fethem, 
‘thread’, OS. fathmos (pi.), ‘the outstretched 
arms, fathom’, OHG. fadum,- fadam, MHG. 
vadem , vaden, G. Faden, ‘thread’, Dan. favn, 
Norw., Swed. famn, ‘fathom’, fr. Teut. *fap-ma , 
‘embrace’, corresponding to I.-E. *pet- i md, 
whenoe — with the regular loss ot the initial/? — 
OW. etem , W. edaf, ‘thread’ ; fr. I.-E. base *pet-, 
‘to spread’, which occurs also in Gk. irerawiivoci, 
‘to spread out’, TtteXov, ‘leaf’, L. patere, ‘to 
be open’, patera , ‘a broad flat dish used in 
offerings’, patulus , ‘extended, open’, passus (for 
*pat-tus ), ‘step, pace’, pandere , ‘to spread out’, 
Lith .petys, OPruss./xtf/u, ‘shoulder’. Cp. fother, 
‘a weight’. Cp. also expand, expanse, pace, 
pan, ‘a broad vessel’, pandiculation, pandy, 
passage, passim, passport, paten, patent, patera, 
patibulary, patina, patio, patulous, petal, petalon, 
Petasites, petasus, sur- pass, trespass. 
Derivatives : fathom, tr. v. {q.v,), fathom-age, n., 
fathom-er, n., fathom-less, adj., fatkom-less-ly, 
adv., fathom-less-ness, n. 
fathom, tr. v. — ME. fadmen , fathmen, fr. OE. 
fxdmian, ‘to embrace, surround, envelop’, fr. 
fxdm. See fethom, n. 

fatidic, fatidical, adj., prophetic. — L. fdtidicus, 
‘predicting future events, prophetic, prophe- 
sying’, compounded of fatum, ‘prophecy, fate. 



destiny’, and dicere , ‘to say, tell’. See fate and 
diction. 

fatigue, n. — F„ back formation fr. fatiguer, ‘to 
fatigue’, fr. 'L. fatigare, ‘to weary, tire, vex, 
worry’, fr. *fati-agos, *fati-igos, ‘driving toward 
exhaustion’, fr. *fati, ‘exhaustion, weariness’, 
and agere, ‘to drive’. *Fa-ti, the first element of 
this compound is rel. to affatim (whence with 
back formation fatim), ‘sufficiently’ (lit. ‘to 
weariness’). For the second element see agent, 
adj., and cp. the second dement in castigate and 
in words there referred to. Cp. also indefatigable, 
fatigue, tr. v. — F. fatiguer . See fatigue, n. 
Derivatives: fatigue-less, adj., fatigu-ing, adj., 
fatigu-ing-ly, adv. 

fatuity, n., silliness, foolishness. — F. fatuite, fr. 
L. fatuitatem, acc. of fatuitas, ‘foolishness, 
folly’, fr. fatuus. See next word and -ity. 
fatuous, adj., silly, foolish. — L.fatuus, ‘foolish, 
silly, simple; tasteless’. See fade and cp. in- 
fatuate. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

Derivatives: fatuous-ly , adv., fatuous-ness, n. 
faubourg, n., outskirts, suburb. — ME. faubourg, 
fabour , fr. MF. faux bourg (F. faubourg), fr. 
OF. forsbourc , lit. ‘that which is outside of the 
town’, fr. OF. pref. fors, ‘outside’ (fr. L. forts) 
and bourc , ‘town’ ; see forum and borough. The 
change of OF. forsbourc to F. faubourg (MF. 
faux bourg), lit. ‘a false town’, is due to folk 
etymology; the suburb was looked upon as a 
not genuine town. 

feucal, adj., pertaining to the upper part of the 
throat. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L, 
fauces, ‘the upper part of the throat’, which is 
of uncertain origin. Cp. suffocate, 
fauces, n. pi., the cavity at the back of the mouth, 
leading to the pharynx ( anat .) — L. See prec. 
word. 

faucet, n., a tap for drawing liquid. — F .fausset, 
‘vent plug’, f r.fausser, ‘to make false, to falsify’, 
fr. Late L.falsdre, fr. 1 .. fa Is us. See false and -et. 
feucitis, n., inflammation of the fauces (med.) — 
A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. fauces and -itis, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

faugh, interj.; an exclamation of disgust or 
abhorrence. — Imitative, 
feujasite, n., a nau.um, calcium and aluminum 
silicate (mineral.) — Named after the French 
geologist Barthdlemy Faujas de Saint-Fond 
(1741-1819). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
fault, n. — ME. faute , fr. OF. (= F.) faute, fr. 
VL. *fallita, fern. pp. of fallere, ‘to deceive, dis- 
appoint; to fail’; see foil, v., and cp. default 
The / in fault is intrusive and was originally 
mute in pronunciation; its insertion into the 
word is due to the influence of L. fallere. For 
the insertion of the / cp. vault. 

Derivatives : fault, intr. v ., fault-ful, adj., fault - 
ful-ly, adv., fault-ing, n., fault-less, adj., fault- 
lessly, adv., fault-y, adj., faulti-ly , adv., fault- 
i-ness, n. 

faun, n., one of a class of deities represented with 
horns, pointed ears and goat’s feet. — L. Fau- 
nus. See fauna. 

Fauna, n., sister of Faunus (Greek mythol.) — 
See next word. 

fauna, n., a collective name for the animals of a 
certain region or time. — ModL., fr. L. Fauna , 
goddess of fruitfulness in Roman mythology, 
sister of Faunus. These names are of uncertain 
origin. They are perh. cogn. with Gk. &auvo? 
(Hesychius), ‘wild beast’, Illyr. Aauvog, Daunus 
(name of a fabulous king said to have reigned 
in a part of Apulia), fr. I.-E. *dhau-no-, ‘wild 
beast, strangler’, enlargement of base *dhau-, ‘to 
strangle’, whence OSlav. davljg, daviti, ‘to 
strangle’, Goth, af-dau-ips, ‘maltreated’. Cp. 
faun, Faunus, Fauna. Cp. also avifauna. Cp. also 
Thos. The name fauna was introduced into 
zoology by the Swedish botanist Carolus Lin- 
naeus (Karl von Linn6 (1707-78); cp .flora. 
Derivatives: faun-al, adj., pertaining to the fau- 
na; faun-ist, n., a student of fauna, faun-ist-ic- 
al-ly, adv. 

feunology, n., zoogeography. — A hybrid coined 
fr. fauna and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 



(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Faunus, n., an Italian deity of agriculture; iden- 
tified later with Pan . — L. See Fauna, fauna, 
fauteuil, n., an armchair. — F., fr. OF. falde- 
stoel, faldestueil, faudeteuil , fr. Frankish *faldi- 
stol , which is rel. to OHG. faldstuol. See fald- 
stool. It . faldistorio, ‘faldstool’, OProven g.falde- 
stol, ‘armchair, chorister’s desk, lectern’, and 
Sp. facistol, ‘chorister’s desk, lectern’, are also 
Teut. loan words. 

foux pas, a mistake, blunder. — F., lit. ‘false 
step*. See false and pace, 
fevel, adj., fallow (said of a horse). — OF. favel, 
fauvel , fr. WTeut. *falwa, whence also OF. 
falve (F. fauve), OProven?. fa Ip, It. falbo, ‘fal- 
low, tawny’. Cp. OHG. fab, ‘fallow, tawny, 
pale’, and see fallow, adj. 

Derivative: favel, n. 

fevonian, adj., pertaining to the west wind. — 
L. Favonianus, fr. Favonius, ‘west wind’. See next 
word. 

Favonius, n., personification of the west wind 
(Roman mythol.) — L. Favonius, ‘west wind’, dis- 
similated fr. *fovonius , lit, ‘the warming wind’, 
fr .fovere, ‘to warm’, Cp .favilla, ‘glowing ashes’, 
which stands for *fovilla , hence is of the same 
base. See foment and cp. Foehn. Favonius is not 
rel. to L .favere, ‘to favor’, 
favor, favour, n. — ME. favor, favour , fr. OF. 
favor , favour (F. faveur ), fr. L. favorem, acc. of 
favor, ‘good will, inclination, favor’, coined by 
Cicero from the stem of L. favere, ‘to be in- 
clined toward, be favorable, befriend’, which is 
prob. cogn. with OSlav. govdjg, goveti , Czech. 
hoveti, ‘to indulge, spare’, 
favor, favour, tr. v. — OF. favorer, fr. favor, fa- 
vour, ‘favor’. See favor, n. 

Derivatives: favo(u)r-ed, adj., favo(u)r-ed-ly, 
a dv.,favo(u)r-ed-ness, n .,favo(u)r-er, x\., favour- 
ing, adj., favo(u)r-ing-ly, adv. 
favorable, favourable, adj. — F. favorable, fr. 
L . favor abilis, ‘favored, in favor’, fr. favor. See 
favor, n., apd -able. 

Derivatives: favo(u)rable-ness, n ,, favo(u)rabl-y, 
adv. 

favorite, favourite, adj. — F. favor i (fern, favo- 
rite), fr. It. favorito, pp. of favorire, ‘to favor’, 
fr. favore, fr. L. favorem. See favor, n. 
Derivative: favo(u)rit-ism, n. 
favose, adj., resembling a honeycomb. — L. 
favosus, fr. favus, ‘honeycomb’. See next word 
and adj v suff. -ose. 

favus, n., a skin disease caused by a parasitic 
fungus {med.) — L. favus , ‘honeycomb’, of 
uncertain origin; so called in allusion to the 
depressions left on the scalp, 
fawn, n., a young deer. — ME. foun, fr. OF. 
feon, faon , ‘the young of an animal’, esp. ‘a 
young deer’ (whence F. faon, ‘a young deer’), 
fr. VL. *fetdnem , acc. of *fetd, fr. L. fetus, ‘an 
offspring’. Cp. OProven?. fedon, ‘lamb’, and see 
fetus. 

Derivatives: fawn , adj., fawn-colored; fawn, 
intr. and tr. v., to give birth (to a fawn), 
fawn, intr. v., to act in a servile manner, cringe. 
— ME. faunen, ‘to rejoice, flatter’, fr. OE. fage- 
nian , fag man, fahnian, collateral forms of OE. 
fxgenian, fxgnian, ‘to rejoice’, fr. fagen, resp. 
fxgen, ‘glad’. See fain. 

Derivatives: fawn-er, n., fawn-ery, n., fawn-ing- 
ly, adv., fawn-ing-ness, n. 
fay, tr. and intr. v., to join, to fit. — ME. fegen, 
feien, fr. OE. fegan, ‘to join’, rel. to OS . fogian, 
OFris. fogia, MDu. voeghen, Du. voegen , OHG. 
fuogen , MHG. viiegen, G. fiigen, ‘to join, fit, 
unite’, and cognate with OI. pas-, pdsa-, ‘cord, 
rope’, Gk. Tnrjyvuvou, ‘to fix, make firm’, L. 
pacisci, ‘to covenant, make a treaty, agree, sti- 
pulate’, pax, gen. pads, ‘peace’, See pact, 
fay, fairy. — OF. fae (F .fee), fr. VL./dm, ‘god- 
dess of fate’, fr. L. fatum, ‘fate’; prop. neut. pp. 
of fart, ‘to speak’. Cp. It. fata, OProven?. fada, 
Sp. hada, ‘fairy’, and see fairy. Cp. also fata 
morgana - 

Fay, fem. PN. — Either fr. ME. fei, fr. OF. fei 
(F. foi), ‘faith’ (see faith and cp. Faith), or iden- 
tical with. fay, ‘fairy’. 

feague, tr. v., to whip, beat (nb.sol .) — Prob. fr. 
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Du. vegen , or G. fegen , ‘to sweep’. See fay, v., 
and cp. fake. 

feal, adj., faithful. — OF. feal, a collateral form 
of feeily fr. L. fidelis, ‘faithful’. See fidelity and 
cp. next word. 

fealty, n. — OF. fealte , feelte , fr. L. fidelitatem , 
acc. of fide! it as, ‘fidelity’. See fidelity, which is 
a doublet of fealty .* 

fear, n. — ME. fere, feer, fr. OE. fxr, ‘sudden 
danger, calamity’, rel. to OS .far, ‘ambush’, ON. 
far , ‘harm, distress, deception’, Du. gevaar, 
‘danger’, OHG .fdra, MHG. vare, ‘ambush, evil 
intent’, MHG. gevdre , ‘treachery’, G. Gefahr, 
‘danger’, and cogn. with Gk. rcetpoc, ‘trial, 
attempt, experience’, efi-ketpoc, ‘experienced’, 
L. periculum, ‘trial, experiment, risk, danger’. 
See peril and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also afeard. 

Derivatives: fear-ful, adj., fear-ful-ly, adv.,fear- 
ful-ness, n., fear-less, adj .,fear-less-ly, ad \.,fear- 
less-ness, n., fear-some, adj., fear-some-ly, adv., 
fear-some-rtess , n. 

fear, tr. and intr. v. — ME. feren, ‘to frighten; 
to be afraid’, fr. OE. fxren, ‘to alarm, terrify’, 
fr. fxr , ‘sudden danger'. See fear, n. 
Derivatives: fear-er, n., fear-ing-ly, adv. 

feasance, n., the doing of a condition, duty (/ov v). 
— AF. fesance, corresponding to OF. (= F.) 
faisance , which derives fr. OF., F. faisant , pres, 
part, of faire, ‘to make, do’, fr. L. facere. See 
fact and cp. malfeasance, misfeasance, non- 
feasance. 

feasible, adj., that can be done. — ME .faisible, fr. 
OF. faisible, fr. fais-, imperf. stem of faire , ‘to 
make, do’, fr. L. facere. See prec. word and 

-ible. 

Derivatives: feasibil-ity, n., feasibl-y, adv. 

feast, n. — OF. feste (F. fete), ‘festival, feast’, 
fr. VL. festa (scil. dies), ‘festival, feast, holiday’, 
fern, of the Latin adjective festus, ‘solemn, fes- 
tive, joyous’; which is rel. to OL. fesiae (whence 
L. feriae), ‘holidays, festivals’, fdnum (for *fas- 
nom), ‘a consecrated place’. Cp. It .festa, OPro- 
veng., Catal., Port .festa, Sp. fiesta, ‘feast, holi- 
day’, and see fane, feria, Cp. also festival, fes- 
tive, festoon, Festus, fete. The above Latin 
words derive fr. I.-E. base *dhes- (= L. *fes-, 
*fas~), ‘holy’, whence also Gk. Se6<;, ‘god’, OI. 
dhisnyah , ‘pious, devoted’. See ist theism and 
cp. words there referred to. 

feast, intr. and tr. v. — ME./«/fff, fr. OF .fester 
(F. filer), fr. feste, ‘festival, feast’. See feast, n. 

feat, n., a deed. — ME. fait,fet, fr. 0¥.fait,fet 
(F. fait), fr. L. factum, ‘deed’, neut. pp. of 
facere, ‘to make, do’, used as a noun. See fact, 
which is a doublet of feat, and cp. feat, adj., 
and feature. 

feat, adj., neat, dexterous (archaic). — ME .fete, 
fr. OF. fait, fet, ‘made’, fr. L. foetus, pp. of 
facere. See feat, n. 

Derivative: feat-ly , adv. 

feather, n. — ME. fether, fr. OE. feder, rel. to 
OS. fethara, ON. fjodr , Swed. fjdder, Norw. 
fjer, Dan. fjxr, MLG., MDu. vedere , veder 
Du. veder, veer , OHG. fedora, MHG. vedere , 
veder, G. Feder, fr. Teut. *fep(q)rb -, correspond- 
ing to I.-E. *petra zero degree *ptera-, 
‘wing; feather’, whence OI. patram, ‘wing, 
feather; leaf’, Hitt, pittar, ‘wing’, Gk. 7rr€p6v, 
‘feather ' wing’, rrrEpu?;, ‘wing’, OSlav. pero (for 
*ptero), ‘feather’, Arm. Fir (for *pter -), ‘flight’, 
OW. eterin, ‘bird’, atar, ‘birds’, and the 
second element in L. acci-piter, ‘hawk’; fr. 
I.-E. base *pet ‘to fly, fall upon, fall’, whence 
also OI. patati , ‘flies, descends’, patdyati, ‘flies’, 
Gk. 7 t£t£<t &■&£., ‘to fly’, 7TOT7), m$TYjp.a 1 ‘flight’, 
rcorapi6<;, ‘river’, lit. ‘something flowing, run- 
ning’, 7 r( 7 rreiv, ‘to fall’ (formed fr. orig. * 7 U- 
ttceiv on analogy of pItctelv, ‘to throw, cast’), 
L. petere, ‘to fall upon, rush at, attack, assail; 
to seek, ask, request’, penna (OL. pesna ; for 
pet-s-na), ‘feather’, OIr. en, gen. coin (for A pet- 
nos), ModW. edn , OBret. etn, ‘bird’. Cp. Acci- 
piter, appetence, appetite, aptote, asymptote, 
compete, diptote, fern, helicopter, hippopotamus, 
impetigo, impetus, maiabathrum, Mesopotamia, 
pen, ‘feather - , pennate, pennon, peripeteia, peri- 
pteral, perpetual, Petaurista, petition, petulant. 



pinion, ‘distal segment of a bird’s wing’, pota- 
mo-, propitious, pteno-, pteridium, Pteris, ptero-, 
pterygium,* ptomaine, ptosis, repeat, repetition, 
symptom, talipot; triptote. 
feather, tr. and intr. v. — ME. fether en, fr. 
OE. gefiderian, it. feder, ‘feather’. See feather, n. 
Derivative: feather-ed , did}., feather-let, n. 
feature, n. - ME. feture, ‘shape, form, feature’, 
fr. OF. faiture, feture, ‘fashion, shape, form’, 
fr. L. factura, ‘something made’, fr. factus, pp. 
of facere, ‘to make, do’. See fact and -ure. 
Derivatives: feature, tr. v., feature-less, adj. 
febri-, combining form meaning ‘fever’. — L. 
febri-, fr. febris , ‘fever’. See fever, 
febrifugal, adj., dispelling fever. — See next word 
and adj. suff. -al, 

febrifuge, n., a remedy for allaying or removing 
fever (med.) — F. febrifuge, lit. ‘driving fever 
away’, fr. L. febris, ‘fever’, and fug-are, ‘to put 
to flight’, fr. fug-ere , ‘to flee’. See fever and 
fugitive and cp. feverfew. 

Derivative: febrifug-al, adj. 
febrile, adj., i) pertaining to fever; 2) feverish; 
3) caused by fever. F. febrile, fr. Late L. fe- 
bri l is, ‘pertaining to fever’, fr. L. febris, ‘fever’. 
See fever and -lie. 

Derivative : febril-ity, n. 

February, n. L. Februarius, ‘the month of puri- 
fication’, fr. februdre, ‘to purify, expiate’, fr. fe- 
bruum, ‘means of purification’, which is of un- 
certain origin. For the ending see suff. -ary. 
fecal, faecal, adj., pertaining to feces. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L .faeces. See feces, 
feces, faeces, n. pi., excrement. — L. faeces, pi. 
of faex , ‘dregs, sediment*; of uncertain origin. 
Cp. fecula, feculent, defecate, 
fecit, v., he (or she) made (it). — L., 3rd pers. 

sing. perf. of facere , ‘to make’. See fact, 
feckless, adj., 1) ineffective; 2) thoughtless. — 
Scot., short for effectless. See effect and -less. 
Derivatives: feckless-ly, adv., feckless-ness, n. 
fecula, n., starch. — L. faecula, ‘burnt tartar, 
salt of tartar’, dimin. formed fr. faex, gen. fae- 
cis, ‘dregs’. See feces. For the ending see suff. 
-ule. 

feculence, n. — F. feculence, fr. L, faeculentia, 
‘dregs, lees’, fr. faeculentus. See next word and 
-ce. 

feculent, adj., muddy; foul. — F. feculent , fr. 
L. faeculentus , ‘abounding in dregs’, fr. faeces. 
See feces and -ent. 

fecund, adj., fruitful. — F. fecond, fr. L. fe- 
cundus, ‘fruitful, fertile’, which is rel. to fe-nus, 
‘proceeds, increase’, lit. ‘that which is produced’, 
fe-ldre, ‘to suck’, fe-mina, ‘a woman’, fi-lius , 
(for *fe-lios), ‘son’, fr. Latin base *fe-, cor- 
responding to I.-E. base *dhe(i)-, *dh*(i)-, 
*dht-, ‘to suck, suckle’. See filial and cp. words 
there referred to. For the suff. - cundus in L. fe- 
cundus cp. fd-cundus, ‘eloquent’ (fr. fan, ‘to 
speak’), ira-cundus, ‘irascible’ (fr. ira , ‘anger’), 
ju-cundus, -pleasant’ (fr. juvare, ‘to help, aid, 
delight’), rubi-cundus , ‘reddish’ (fr. rubere, ‘to 
be red’), vere-cundus, ‘shamefaced’ (fr. vereri, 
‘to observe with awe, revere’). Cp. Jocund, rubi- 
cund, verecund. 

fecundate, tr. v-., to make fecund; to impregnate. 
— L. fecundatus, pp. of fecundare , ‘to make 
fruitful, fertilize’, fr. fecundus. See prec. word 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : fecundat-ion, n., fecundat-ive , adj., 
fecundator (q.v.), fecundat-ory, adj. 
fecundity, n., fruitfulness. — L. fecunditds, ‘fruit- 
fulness, fertility’, fr. fecundas. See fecund and 
-ity. 

federal, adj. — F. federal, from L. foedus, gen. 
foederis, ‘league, treaty, covenant’, which stands 
in gradational relationship to fidere, ‘to trust’, 
fidelis, ‘true, faithful, sincere’. See fidelity and 
cp. federate, confederate. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives : federal, n., federalism (q.v.), feder- 
alist (q.v.), feder al-ize , tr. v., federal-iz-ation, n., 
feder al-ly, adv., feder al-ness, n. 
federalism, n., the principle of federal union. — 
Coined by the English statesman and author 
Edmund Burke (1729-97) fr. federal and suff. 
-ism. 



federalist, n„ an adherent of federalism. — 
Coined by Edmund Burke fr. federal and suff. 
-ist. See prec. word. 

federate, tr. v., to unite into a league or feder- 
ation. — L. foederatus , pp. of foederare , ‘to 
establish by treaty’, fr. foedus, gen. foederis , 
‘treaty’. See federal and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: federat-ion, n., federation-ist , n., 
federat-ive, adj., feder at-ive-ly, adv, 
federate, adj., leagued; confederate. — L .foede- 
ratus , ‘leagued together, allied’, pp. of foederare. 
See federate, v. 

Fedora, fem. PN. — F. Fedora , fern, of Russ. 
Fedor, fr. Gk. ©eoStopo?, lit. ‘gift of God’, which 
is compounded of #e6<;, ‘god’, and Swpov, ‘gift’. 
See Theodore. 

fedora, n., a kind of soft felt hat. — So called 
from Fedora , a play written by Victorien Sardou 
in 1882. For sense development cp. trilby. 
fee, n., cattle; property; money ( obsol .) — ME. 
feoh, fr. OE. feoh , ‘cattle, money, property, 
wealth’, rel. to OS. fehu , ON. fe, Dan. fx, 
Swed. fa, OFris. fid, Du. vee, OHG. feho, fihu , 
MHG. vihe, vich , G. Vieh, ‘cattle’, Goth . faihu, 
‘money, fortune’, and cogn. with OI. pasu, 
pasu, pasuh, Avestic pasu-, L. pecu, ‘cattle’, 
pec us, gen. pecoris , ‘cattle’, pecus, gen. pecudis, 
‘a single head of cattle’, pecunia, ‘money, prop- 
erty’, Umbr. pequo, Lith. pekus , OPruss. pecku , 
‘cattle’, fr. I.-E. base *pefcu-, ‘the woolly ani- 
mal’, whence ‘sheep, cattle, property, money’. 
This base is an enlargement of base *pek-, ‘to 
pluck (wool or hair); hairy, woolly’, whence 
OI. pak$man , ‘eyebrows, hair’, Pers. pashm, 
‘wool’, Arm. asr , gen. asu, ‘sheep’s wool, fleece’, 
Gk. 7T£xo£, tcoxos, Aeol. tc^xxo^, ‘uncombed 
wool, fleece’, Gk. wexstv, Att. 7 textelv, ‘to 
comb, shear’, Gk. xre^, gen. xtev 6<; (for 
*pkten-), ‘comb’, L. pexus, ‘woolly’, pectere, 
‘to comb, shear’, pecten, ‘comb’, pectus , gen. 
pectoris, ‘breast’, Toch. A passant, B pascane 
(dual.), ‘the breasts’ (prop, ‘the hairy part of 
the body’), OE. feax, OS., OHG. fahs, ‘hair’, 
ON. fax, ‘mane’, OE. feohtan, ‘to fight’ (orig. 
‘to pluck, pull, scuffle’). Cp. fee, ‘estate’, fight, 
and the first element in fellow. Cp. also cteoo-,* 
pashm, paxwax, Pecora, pecten, pectinate, pec- 
toral, peculate, pecuniary, impecunious, peignoir, 
pekin, ‘a civilian’, petto, poitrel, and the second 
element in parapet. 

Derivative: fee , tr. v., to pay a fee to. 
fee, n., estate. — AF. fee, fie , fr. OF. feu, fieu, 
fiu , fr. ML. feum, fevum, a word of Teut. ori- 
gin; cp. Goth, faihu, ‘property’, OHG. fihu, 
‘cattle’. See fee, ‘cattle, money’, and cp. feu, 
feud, ‘estate’, fief, feodary, feoffee, 
feeble, adj. — ME. feble, fr. OF. feble (F .faible), 
formed, with dissimilation, fr. L. fiebilis , ‘la- 
mentable, doleful, mournful’, lit. ‘to be wept 
over’, fr. flere, ‘to weep’, which is of imitative 
origin. Cp. It. fievole , OProveng. feble, ‘weak’, 
which also derive fr. L. fiebilis. Cp. also foible. 
Derivatives: feeble-ness , n., feebl-ish, adj., 
feebl-y, adv. 

feed, tr. and intr. v. — ME. feden, fr. OE. fedan, 
rel. to OS. fodjan, ON. feeda, OFris. feda, 
OHG. fuotan, Goth, fodjan, ‘to feed’, Goth. 
fodeins , OE. foda, ‘food’. See food. 

Derivatives: feed, n., feed-er, n., feed-ing, adj., 
feed-y, adj. 

feel, tr. and intr. v. — ME. felen, fr. OE. felan, 
rel. to OS. gi-folian, OFris. fela, MDu., Du. 
voelen, OHG. fuolen, MHG. viielen , G. fiihlen , 
‘to feel’, ON .falma, ‘to grope’, and prob. cogn. 
with OI. a-sphdlayati , ‘he causes to collide, 
strikes 5 , Gk. ^aXXsw, ‘to pluck, twitch the harp, 
play on a stringed instrument’, t^aX^a, ‘tune 
played on a musical instrument’, ^aX^o?, ‘a 
plucking, twitching of the harp’, later ‘song, 
psalm’, 4 ^tz}P« ‘harper’, ^aXnfjpiov, ‘stringed 
instrument, harp’, <fwcX[i.(p8ca, ‘a singing to the 
harp’, ‘I feel or grope about’ (com- 

pounded of *^aXa, ‘a twitching’, and a<pa<o, ‘I 
touch’), L. palpdre , ‘to touch softly, stroke’, pal - 
pitdre , ‘to move quickly’, palpebra, ‘eyelid’, lit. 
‘that which moves quickly’. All these words 
prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *(s)ph£l-, *(s)phdl-, 
‘to strike softly’. Cp. palp, palpable, palpebra. 
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psalm, psalter, psaltery, and the first element in 
Pselaphidae. 

Derivatives: feel, n., feel-er , n., feel-ing, n. and 
adj., feel-ing-ly , adv. 
fehmgericht, n. — See vehmgericht. 
feign, tr. and intr. v. — ME. feinen , fr. OF. 
(= F.) feign-, pres. part, stem of feindre, fr. L. 
fingere, ‘to form, shape, invent*, fr. I.-E. base 
*dkeigh -, ‘to form, shape*. See dough and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: feign-ed, adj., feign-ed-ly , adv., 
feign-ed-ness , n. 

feint, n., something feigned; pretence. — F. fein- 
te , fern, of feint, ‘something feigned’, pp. of 
feindre. See prec. word. 

feint, adj., feigned ( obsol .) — F. feint, pp. of 
feindre. See feint, n., and cp. faint, which is a 
doublet of feint , adj. 

feint, intr. v., to make a feint. — F. feint, pp. of 
feindre . See feint, n. 

feldspar, n., any of a group of crystalline miner- 
als. — G. Feldspat , compounded of Feld, ‘field’, 
and Spat , ‘spar’. See field and spathic and cp. 
next word. The form feldspar is due to the in- 
fluence of spar, ‘a nonmetallic element*, 
feldspathic, adj., pertaining to, or consisting of, 
feldspar. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. G. Feld- 
spath , now spelled Feldspat. See prec. word. 
Felicia, fem. PN. — L., from felix, gen. felicis , 
‘happy*. See felicity and cp. Felicity, Felix, 
feticide, n., the killing of a cat. — Compounded 
of files, ‘cat*, and -cidium, ‘a killing*, fr. caedere , 
‘to kill*. See felid and -cide, ‘killing*, 
felicific, adj., making happy. — L. felicificus, 
‘making happy’, fr. felix, gen. felicis , ‘fruitful ; 
auspicious, happy*, and -ficus, from the stem 
of -ficere, unstressed form of facere, ‘to make, 
do*. See felicity and -fic and cp. next word, 
felicify, tr. v., to make happy (rare). — Formed fr. 
L. felix, gen. felicis, ‘fruitful ; happy’, and -ficare, 
fr. facere, ‘to make, do*. See prec. word and -fy. 
felicitate, tr. v. — VL . felicitdtus, pp. of felicitare, 
‘to render happy, felicitate’, fr. L. felicitas , gen. 
feUcitatis , ‘fruitfulness, happiness*, fr. felix , 
gen. -ids. See felicity and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: felicitat-ion, n., felicitat-or, n. 
felicitous, adj., happy (rare). — Formed fr. 
felicity with suff. -ous. 

Derivative : felicitous-Iy, adv. 
felicity, n., happiness, blissfulness. — OF .felicite 
(F. felicite ), fr. L. f elicit a tem, acc. of felicitas, 
‘fruitfulness; happiness, felicity’, fr. felix, gen. 
felicis , ‘fruitful; auspicious, happy*, which is 
rel. to fi-cundus, ‘fruitful, fertile’, fi-lius (for 
*fe-lios ), ‘son’, fr. L. base *fe-, corresponding 
to I.-E. base *dhe(i)-, *dh*(i)-, *dhf-, ‘to suck, 
suckle*. See filial and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see suff. -ity. 

Felicity, fem. PN. — Fr. L .felicitas, ‘happiness*. 
See prec. word. 

felid, n., an animal pertaining to the cat family. 
— See next word. 

Felidae, n. pi., the cat family (zool.) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -idae fr. L. feles , ‘cat’, which 
is of uncertain etymology. It is perh. cogn. 
with W. bele , ‘marten’. Cp. felicide. 
feline, adj., pertaining to the cat family (zool.) — 
L .felinus, fr .feles, ‘cat’. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -ine, 

felinity, n„ the quality of being feline. — See 
feline and -ity. 

Felix, masc. PN. — L., lit. ‘happy’. See felicity 
and cp. Felicia, Felicity. For sense development 
cp. Asher 

fell, n., hide, skin. — OE., rel. to ON .fjall, ‘skin’, 
OHG. fel , MHG. vel, G. Fell , ‘hide, skin’, 
Goth, fill (only in derivatives and compounds, 
as e.g. fifleins, ‘leathern’, faura-fiUi, ‘foreskin’), 
L. peflis (for *pel-nis ), ‘hide, skin, leather’, fr. 
I.-E. base *pel ~ , ‘skin’, whence also Gk. TtsX^a, 
‘sole of foot or shoe’, 7reXXa (prob. for *7reX-va), 
‘wooden bowl, milk pail’ (the orig. meaning 
prob. was ‘a vessel made of skin’), and the 
second element in ^puaf-7teXa<;, ‘erysipelas’, and 
Lith. pleve, ‘a fine, thin layer of skin*. Cp. film 
and the first element in veldtshoen. Cp. also 
epiploon, erysipelas, paillasse, pall, ‘claok’, pe- 
lisse, pell, pellagra, pellicle, pelta, Peltandra, 



peltry, pilch, pillion, plaid, surplice, Uropeltidae. 
fell, n., rocky hill. — ME. fell, fr. ON. fiall, 
‘mountain,’ which is rel. to OHG. felis (masc.), 
felisa (fem.), MHG. ve/s, G. Fels, ‘stone, rock’, 
and cogn. with Gk. 7t£XXa (for *ni\ooc), ‘stone’, 
OI. pa§anak, ‘stone, rock’, OIr. all (for *pals- 
os), ‘stone’. Cp. felstone. 

fell, tr. v., to cause to fall. — ME .fellen, fr. OE. 
fellan, rel. to ON. fella, Swed . fa! la, Dan .fielde, 
OFris. falla, MDu., Du. vellen, OHG. fellan , 
MHG. vellen, G. fallen; causative of OH. feal- 
lan , etc., ‘to fall’. See fall, v. 

Derivatives: fell-er , n.,felf-ing, n. 
fell, adj., cruel. — ME. fel, fr. OE. fel, ‘fierce, 
cruel’, fr. OF. fel (nom.), fr. VL. felid, ‘felon*. 
See felon. 

fell, past tense of fall . — ME. fell, fr. OE. feoll, 
‘fell’, fr. feallan, ‘to fall’. See fall, v. 
fellah, n. pi. fellahin, an Egyptian peasant or 
laborer. — Arab, falldh, in vulgar pronunciation 
fellah, ‘plowman*, fr. falaha, ‘he cleft, tilled the 
ground* (in this latter sense, borrowed fr. Ara- 
maic); rel. to Heb. pdlah, ‘he cleft*, Aram.-Syr. 
pHdh , ‘he tilled the ground; he served’ (whence 
the noun polhdn, ‘work, service’, esp. ‘divine 
service’), Heb. pelah, ‘cleavage’ (whence the 
meanings ‘millstone, slice of fruit’), 
felloe, n. — See felly. 

fellow, n. — ME. felaghe, felawe , fr. OE. feolaga, 
fr. ON. felagi , ‘partner, companion’, from 
felag, ‘companionship’, lit, ‘laying down of 
money’, fr. fe, ‘cattle, money’, and lag, ‘a lay- 
ing’. See fee, ‘money’, and lay, ‘to place’. 
Derivatives - fellow, tr. v., and fellowship, n. 

felly, felloe, n., the rim of a spoked wheel. — 
ME. feli , fel we, felow, fr. OE. felg, felge, rel. to 
OS .felga, MLG., MDu. velge, Du. velg, OHG. 
felga, felaga , MHG. velge, G. Felge. These 
words are -^-enlargements of I.-E. base *q w el-, 
‘to turn*. See wheel and cp. cycle. Cp. also 
fallow, n. 

felo-de-se, n., one who commits suicide. — 
Anglo-Latin fel(l)o-de se, lit. ‘one guilty con- 
cerning himself’. See next word de- and sui. 
felon, adj., cruel, criminal; n„ a criminal. — 
ME., fr. OF. felon (F. felon), fr. Carolingian L. 
fellonem, acc. of felid (the pi. fellones occurs in 
the Capitularies of Charles the Bald), prob. of 
Teut. origin and lit. meaning ‘whipper (of 
slaves)’; cp. OHG. fillen, ‘to whip’, Cp. prec. 
and next word. 

felon, n., a painful swelling of the finger. — The 
same word as the preceding, 
felonry, n., the class of felons. — Formed fr. 

felon, ‘criminal’, with suff. -ry. 
felony, n. (law). — F. felonie, fr. felon. See felon, 
‘criminal’, and suff. -y (representing OF. and 
F. - ie ). 

Derivatives: feloni-ous , adj., felonious-ly , adv., 
felonious-ness , n. 

felsite, n. (petrogr.) — A hybrid var. of felstone. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: felsit-ic , adj. 

felstone, n., an igneous rock containing quartz 
and feldspar (petrogr.) — Altered fr. G. Fels- 
stein , lit. ‘stone of a rock’, fr. Fels , ‘rock’, and 
Stein, ‘stone’. See fell, ‘rocky hill’, and stone, 
felt, n. — OE. rel. to OS. fill, OHG. filz, MHG. 
viVz, G. Filz, fr. Teut. *felti -, ‘something beaten*. 
The same base appears in the second element 
of OE. an-filte, OHG. ana-falz ; see anvil. The 
base is prob. not cognate with L. pellere , ‘to 
strike’ (see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, p. 277). 
Cp. felter, filter. 

Derivatives: felt, tr. and intr. v., felt-ed, adj., 
felt-er, n., felt-ing, n., felt-y , adj. 
felter, tr. v. — OF. feltrer (F. feutrer), fr. feltre 
(F. feutre), ‘felt’, fr. ML. feltrum, filtrum,' felt, 
strainer of felt’, See filter, 
felucca, n., a small coasting vessel used in the 
Mediterranean. — It. feluca, fr. Arab, fulk, 
‘ship’, rel. to fdlak, ‘circle’, from the base of 
falaka, ‘was round’; rel. also to Heb. pelekh , 
‘spindle’. See S.Fraenkel, Die aramaischen 
Fremdwdrter im Arabischen, p.212. 
female, n. and adj. — ME. femele, femelle , as- 
similated in ending to male , fr. OF. femelle , fr. 
L. femella, dimin. of femina, ‘woman; female 



animal’. See feminine and cp. fimble. 
Derivatives: femal-ity, n., female-ly, adv., fe- 
male-ness, n. 

feme, n., wife. — ME., fr. OF. feme (F. femme), 
fr. L. femina , ‘woman’. See feminine, 
feme covert, a married woman (law). — OF. 
feme coverte. For the first word see prec. word. 
OF. coverte (F. couverte) is the feminine of 
covert (couvert), ‘covered*. See covert, 
feme sole, an unmarried woman (law). — For 
the first word see feme; the second comes fr. 
OF. sole, ‘alone’, fr. L. sola, fem. of solus, 
‘alone*. See sole, ‘alone’, 
feminality, n., the quality or state of being fe- 
male. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. the rare ad- 
jective feminal, fr. OF. feminal , ‘female’. See 
feminine and adj. suff. -al. 
femineity, n., the quality or state of being femin- 
ine; womanliness. — Formed with suff. -ity 
fr. L. femineus , ‘pertaining to a woman, wo- 
manish’, fr. femina. See next word, 
feminine, adj. — OF. feminin (F. feminin ), fr. L. 
femininus , ‘feminine’, fr. femina, ‘woman’, orig. 
a middle pres. part, meaning ‘she who suckles’, 
fr. L. base *fe-, corresponding to I.-E. base 
*dhe(i)-, *dh*(iy, *dht-, ‘to suck, suckle’, 
whence also L. fe-cundus , ‘fruitful’, fe-lare , ‘to 
suck’, fe-Ux, ‘fruitful; auspicious, happy’, 
filius (for *fe-lios ), ‘son*. See filial and adj. suff. 
-ine and cp. effeminate. For the middle and pas- 
sive part. suff. -me no- see alumnus and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: feminine-ly, adv., feminine-ness, n., 
feminin-ism, n., feminin-ity, n„ femin-ism,n., 
femin-ist, n., feminity (q.v.) 
feminity, n., the quality or state of being femi- 
nine. — OF. feminite , fr. L. femina, ‘woman’. 
See feminine and -ity. 

feminize, tr. v., to render feminine; intr. v., to 
become feminine. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
femina, ‘woman* (see feminine), and -ize, a suff. 
of Greek origin. 

Derivative: feminizat-ion , n. 
femme de chambre, 1) a lady’s maid; 2) a cham- 
bermaid. — See feme, de- and chamber, 
femoral, adj., pertaining to the thigh. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. femur , gen .femoris. See 
next word. 

femur, n., 1) the thighbone ; 2) the thigh (anat.) — 
L., ‘thigh’, of uncertain origin, 
fen, n., flat marshy land. — ME. fen, fr. OE. 
fenn, ret. to OS. f eni, ON. fen, OFris. fenne,fene, 
Du. veen, OHG. fenna, G. Fenn, ‘marsh’, Goth. 
fani , ‘mud’, and cogn. with Gaul, anam, Mir. 
an, ‘water’, OI. pdnkajt, ‘bog, marsh, mud*. 
Derivative: fenn-y, adj. 
fence, n. — Aphetic for defence. 

Derivatives: fence, intr. and tr. v., fence-less, 
adj., fenc-er , n., fenc-ing , n. 
fencible, n., soldier enlisted for home service 
only (hist.) — Aphetic for defencible. 
fend, tr. and intr. v. — Aphetic for defend. Cp. 
forfend. 

Derivatives: fend-er, n., fend-er-less, adj. 
fenestella, n,, a small window. — L. dimin. of 
fenestra , ‘window’. See next word and -ella. 
fenestra, n., a small opening in a bone (anat.) — 
L., ‘window’, prob. fr. Etruscan *fnes-tra; 
-(s)tra is an Etruscan suff. (cp. the L. words 
aplustre , ‘the carved stem of a ship with its 
ornaments’, genista , ‘the plant broom’, and 
lanista, ‘trainer of gladiators’; see aplustre. 
Genista, lanista). L. fenestra is not cogn. with 
Gk. (patav, ‘to shine’ (see phantasm), as sug- 
gested by most lexicographers. 

Derivatives: fenestr-al, adj., fenestr-ate , adj., 
fenestr-at-ed, adj., fenestration (q.v.), fenestrule 
(q.v.) 

fenestration, n., 1) arrangement of windows in a 
building ( archit .); 2) the state of being per- 
forated (zool. and bot.) — See fenestra and 
-ation and cp. defenestration, 
fenestrule, n., a small opening (zool.) — L. 
fenestrula , dimin. of fenestra , ‘window*. See 
fenestra and -ule. 

Fenian, n. and adj. — A blend of OIr. feinne, pi. 
oifiann, name of a band of Irish warriors, and 
OIr. Fine, name of the ancient inhabitants of 
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Ireland. 

Derivative: Fenian- ism, n. 
fenks, n,, refuse of whale’s blubber. — Of un- 
known origin. 

fennec, n., a small African fox. — Arab, fanak, 
in vulgar pronunciation fenek. 
fennel, n., a plant of the parsley family (Foeni- 
culum vulgare). — OE. fenol, finul , fr. OF. fenoil 
(F. fenouil), fr. VL. *fenuc(u)lum, fr. L. feni- 
culum, dimin. of fenum, ‘hay’, which prob. 
means lit. ‘produce, yield’, fr. Latin base *fe-, 
‘to suck, suckle, produce, yield’, whence also 
fe-nus, ‘proceeds, increase’, fe-mina, ‘woman’; 
see feminine. The fennel was so called in allusion 
to its smell which reminds that of hay. Cp. next 
word. 

fenugreek, n., a leguminous plant. — ME. fenu - 
grek, fr. MF. (= F.) fenugrec , fr. L. fenu- 
graecum, for fenum Graecum, lit. ‘Greek hay’. 
See fennel and Greek and cp. finochio and the 
second element in sainfoin, 
feoff, tr. v., to invest with a fee. — ME. feoff en, 
fr. AF. feoffer , corresponding to OF. feffer, 
jieffer (F. feffer), fr. OF. feu, fief (F. fief), 
‘fee’. See fee, ‘estate’, and cp. fief, enfeoff. 
Derivatives: feoff-ment , n., feoffor (q.v.) 
feoffee, n., a person to whom a feoffment is 
granted, — ME. feoffe , fr. AF. feoffe , pp. of 
feoffer. See prec. word and -ee. 
feoffor, feoffer, n. — ME. feoffor, fr. AF. feoffour, 
fr. feoffer. See feoff and agential suff. -or, resp. 
-er. 

-fer, Latin subst. suff. denoting the agent, as in 
conifer. — From the stem of L. ferre , ‘to bear, 
carry’, which is cogn. with OE. beran, ‘to bear’. 
See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. -ferous (which is the 
adj. suff. corresponding to the subst. suff. -fer). 
feral, adj., wild, savage, untamed. — Formed 
with adj. suff -al fr. L. fera (scil. bistia ), ‘a wild 
animal*, fern, of ferns , ‘wild’. See fierce and cp. 
ferocious. 

feral, adj., funereal, deadly. — L. feralis, ‘fun- 
ereal, deadly, fatal’, prob. meaning lit. ‘pertain- 
ing to the feast of the souls’, fr. *dhw€sa , ‘soul, 
spirit, ghost’, and rel. to Lith. dvase, ‘spirit*, 
dvasia, ‘breath, soul’. See deer and adj. suff -al. 
ferash, farash, n., a menial servant. — Hind, far- 
rash, fr. Arab, far r dsh, prop, ‘one who spreads 
carpets’, fr. farsh, ‘rug, carpet’, from the stem 
of fdrasha , ‘he spread out’, which is cogn. with 
Heb. parte, Aram.-Syr. p e ras, ‘he spread out’, 
Akkad, pardshu , ‘to fly’, lit. ‘to spread one’s 
wings’. 

ferberite, n., a basic ferrous tungstate (mineral.) 
— Named after Rudolph Ferber , of Gera, Ger- 
many. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
fer de lance, a large poisonous snake of South 
America and Mexico (Bothrops atrox). — F., 
‘iron of a lance, lance head' fr. fer (fr. L. fer- 
rum ), ‘iron’, de (fr. L. de), ‘from’, and lancea, 
‘lance’ (see ferro-, de- and lance); so called in 
allusion to its shape. 

Ferdinand, masc. PN. — F., a compound of Teut. 
origin. The first element is prob. a derivative 
of Teut. *fardi, an abstract noun formed from 
base *far-, ‘to fare, travel’; see fare, ‘to pros- 
per’. The second element is rel. to Goth, -nanp- 
jan, in ana-nanpjan , ‘to risk, venture’, OE. nidan, 
OS. nadian , OHG. nendan, ‘to risk, venture’, 
fere, n. (archaic) i) a companion; 2) a husband 
or wife. — ME. fere, aphetized fr. OE.gefera, 
which is formed fr, ge- (see y-) and - fera , from 
the base of far an, ‘to go, travel’. Cp. OHG. gi- 
ferto (whence MHG. geverte, G. Gefahrte ), 
‘companion’, formed fr. gi- and faran, ‘to go, 
travel’, and see fare, v. 

feretory, n., a shrine, reliquary. — ME. fertre, 
‘shrine, bier’, fr. OF. fertre , fr. L. feretrum , ‘a 
litter, bier’, fr. Gk. <p£peTpov, a derivative of 
<p£peiv, ‘to carry’, fr. I.-E. base *bher -, ‘to bear, 
carry’, whence also OE. heron, ‘to bear, carry’, 
beer , ‘bier’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. bier, 
ferganite, n., a hydrated uranium vanadate 
(mineral.) — Named after Fergana in Turkestan. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -Ite. 

Fergus, masc. PN. — OIr. Fer-gus , lit. ‘man’s abil- 
ity’, fr. fer, ‘man’, and gus, ‘ability, excellency, 
strength, inclination’. The first element is cogn. 



with L. Wr,‘man’; see virile. The second element 
derives fr. Celtic *gustu-, ‘choice’, fr. I.-E. base 
*geus-, *gus-, ‘to taste’ ; see choose. 

fergusonite, n., a niobate and tantalate of yt- 
trium, erbium etc. (mineral.) — Named after 
Robert Ferguson (1799-1865), of Raith (Scot- 
land). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

ferla, n. (pi. feriae), 1) pi., feast days, holidays ; 
2) (eccles.) a weekday. — Late L. feriae (pi.), 
‘days of rest, holidays, festivals’, fr. OL. fesiae 
(see rhotacism), rel. to festus, ‘solemn, festive, 
festal’, fanum, ‘temple’. See fair, n., and cp. 
words there referred to. 

ferial, adj., 1) pertaining to holidays; 2) (eccles.) 
pertaining to weekdays. — OF., fr. ML. feri- 
dalis , fr. L. feriae. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

ferine, adj., wild. — L. ferinus, ‘pertaining to 
wild animals’, fr. ferus, ‘wild’. See fierce and 
adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 

Feringhee, n., a name used in India for the Euro- 
pean. — Pers. Farangi, fr. Arab. Faranjf, which 
was formed with the ethnic suff. -/fr. OF. Franc , 
‘Frank’. See Frank. 

fermata, n. , a pause (mus.) — It., ‘stop, pause ; halt- 
ing place’, fr. fermare , ‘to fasten; to stop; to 
resolve’, fr. fermo, ‘strong, fastened’, fr. L. 
firmus, ‘firm, steadfast, stable, strong’. See 
firm, ‘solid’. 

ferment, n. — F., fr. L. fermentum, ‘substance 
causing fermentation’, fr. I.-E. base *bher-, 
‘to boil up, seethe’. See barm and cp. fervent. 
Cp. also fry, ‘to cook in fat’. For the ending 
see suff. -ment. 

ferment, tr. and intr. v. — F. fermenter, fr. L. fer- 
ment are, ‘to ferment’, fr. fermentum. See fer- 
ment, n. 

Derivatives : ferment-able , adj., ferment-abil-ity , 
n., ferment-arian, n., fermentation (q.v.), fer- 
mentative, adj., ferment-ative-ly , adv., ferment- 
ative-ness , n.,ferment-er, n., ferment-itious, adj., 
ferment-ive, adj., ferment-or , n. 

fermentation, n. — L. fermentatio, gen. -ionis, fr. 
fermentdre, ‘to ferment’. See ferment, v. and n., 
and -ation. 

fermium, n., a radioactive element produced by 
nuclear bombardment in a cyclotron (chem.) — 
ModL., named after the Italian physicist Enrico 
Fermi (1901-54). For the ending of fermium 
see chem suff. -ium. 

fermorite, n., an arsenate, phosphate and fluoride 
of calcium and strontium (mineral.) — Named 
after Lewis Leigh Fermor (died in 1954), 
director of the Geological Survey of India. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -Ite. 

fern, n. — ME. fern, fr. OE. fearn, rel. to OS. 
farn, MDu. yarn, varen , Du. varen , OH G.farn, 
MHG. varn, G. Farn , Farnkraut, and cogn. 
with OI. parnd-m, ‘feather’, Lith. popart is, ‘fern’, 
Lett, paparnite , Russ, paporot \ Gaul, rat is (for 
*pratis ), OIr. raith , of s.m., Gk. 7cr£pu;, ‘fern’, 
7rrep6v, ‘feather’. See feather. 

Derivatives: fern-ed, adj., fern-ery, n., fern- 
like, adj. 

femandinite, n., a hydrous calcium vanadyl vana- 
date (mineral.) — Named after Eulagio E. Fer- 
nandini, from whose vanadium deposit it was 
first obtained. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

ferocious, adj., fierce. — Formed with suff. -ous 
fr. L. ferox, gen. ferdcis , ‘wild, savage, un- 
tameable, bold’, prop, ‘wild-looking’, fr. ferus , 
‘wild’, and -ox, gen. - ocis , ‘looking*. For the 
etymology of L. ferus see fierce. The second 
element in L. fer-dx, ‘wild’, is cogn. with Gk. 

gen. <Ii7r<Sq, ‘eye, sight’. See eye and cp. -ops. 
Cp. also the second element in atrocious, 
velocity. 

Derivatives: ferocious-ly, ad \.,ferocious-ness, n. 

ferocity, n., fierceness. — F. ferociti, fr. L. ferd- 
citatem , ace. of ferocitds, ‘fierceness’, fr. ferox , 
gen. ferdcis. See ferocious and -ity. 

Feronia, n., an ancient Italian goddess identified 
later with Juno. — L. Feronia, of Etruscan 
origin. 

Feronia, n., a genus of trees of the family Ruta- 
ceae (— the rue family). — ModL., from pre- 
ceding word. 

-ferous, adj. suff. meaning ‘bearing, having, con- 



taining, producing, yielding’, as in coniferous , 
ferriferous. — Prop, formed fr. L. -fer, ‘bearing, 
producing’ (see -fer), and suff. -ous. 
ferrate, n., a salt of ferric acid (chem.) — See 
ferro- and chem. suff. -ate. 
ferreous, adj., pertaining to, or containing, iron. 

— L. ferreus, ‘made of iron, iron’, fr. ferrum , 
‘iron’. See ferro-. For E. -ous, as equivalent to 
L. -us, see -ous. 

ferret, n., a small animal of the weasel family. — 
ME. feret, foret, fr. OF. *fuiret, *furet, fr. VL. 
*fiirittus (whence also It. furetto), lit. ‘a little 
thief*, fr. L. fur, ‘thief*. (Cp. OF. fuiron , furon , 
‘ferret’, fr. VL. *furidnem, acc. of * fur id, en- 
larged fr. Late L. furd, ‘thief’, fr. L. fur.) See 
furtive. 

Derivatives : ferret, tr. and intr. v., to hunt (rab- 
bits) with ferrets, ferret-y, adj. 
ferret, n„ a kind of ribbon. — It, fioretti, ‘floss 
silk’, pi. of fioretto, dimin. of fore, ‘flower’, fr. 
L. florem, acc. of fids, ‘flower’. See flora and 
cp. floret. 

ferret, n., the iron used to try the molten glass. — 
F., dimin. offer, ‘iron’, fr. L. ferrum. See ferro-. 
ferri-, combining form meaning ‘iron’. — L. 
ferri-, fr. ferrum, gen. ferri, ‘iron’. See ferro-. 
ferric, adj., of iron. — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. L, ferrum , ‘iron’. See ferro-. 
ferriferous, adj., yielding iron. — Compounded 
of ferri- and -ferous. 

ferro-, combining form meaning ‘iron’. — L. 
ferro-, fr. ferrum, ‘iron’. See farrier and cp. 
ferret, ‘iron used for trying*, ferruginous, 
ferrotype, n., a photograph taken on a thin iron 
plate. — Compounded of ferro- and type, 
ferrous, adj., pertaining to, or containing, iron. 

— Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. ferrum, ‘iron*. 
See ferro-. 

ferruginous, adj., 1) containing iron; 2) rust- 
colored. — L. ferrugineus , ferruginus, fr. fer- 
rugo, gen. -ginis, ‘rust; rust color’, fr. ferrum 
‘iron’. See ferro- and -ous. 
ferrule, n., a metal ring or cap on the end of 
a stick, etc. — A blend of L. ferrum, ‘iron’ (see 
ferro-), and earlier E. verrel, which derives fr. 
OF. virelle , virol, fr. L. viriola, ‘a little bracelet’, 
dimin. of viriae, ‘bracelet’, a word of Celtic 
origin. Cp. OIr .far, ‘bent, crooked’, and see wire. 
Derivative : ferrul-ed, adj. 
ferry, tr. and intr. v. — ME. ferien, ‘to carry, 
transport’, fr. OE. ferian, rel. to ON. ferja, ‘to 
pass over, to ferry*, and to OE. faran, ‘to go, 
travel*. See fare, ‘to prosper’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

ferry, n. — Fr. ferry, v. Cp. ON. ferja, Swed. 
farja, Dan. fxrge , MDu. vere, Du. veer, MHG. 
vere, ver, vere, G. Fdhre, ‘a ferry', 
fertile, adj. — OF. fertil, fr. L. fertilis, ‘fruitful, 
fertile’, fr. ferre , ‘to bear, carry, produce’, which 
is cogn. with OE. beran , ‘to bear*. See bear, ‘to 
carry', and -ile. 

Derivatives: fertile-ly, adv., fertile-ness, n., fer- 
tility (q.v.), fertil-ize, tr. v., fertil-iz-able, adj., 
fertil-iz-ation, n., fertil-iz-er , n. 

Fertile Crescent, a semicircle of fertile land ex- 
tending from Palestine and Phoenicia around 
the Euphrates-Tigris valley to the Persian Gulf 
(Ancient hist.) — Coined by the American ar- 
chaeologist and historian James H. Breasted 

(1865-1935).. 

fertility, n. — F. fertility fr. L. fertilitdtem, acc. 
of fertilitds, ‘fruitfulness, fertility’, fr. fertilis. 
See fertile and -ity. 

ferula, n., the giant fennel. — L., ‘the giant fen- 
nel; branch, staff, rod’, which prob. stands for 
*fes-old and is rel. to festuca (for fes-tuca) 
‘stalk, straw, rod’. Cp. ferule, fescue, Festuca; 
cp. also furl. The association of L. ferula with 
ferire, ‘to strike, smite’, is folk etymology, 
ferule, n., a rod for punishing children. — L. 
fetula, ‘the giant fennel; branch, staff, rod*. See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: ferule, tr. v. 

fervency, n. — OF. fervence , fr. L. fervire. See 
next word and -cy. 

fervent, adj., r)Tiot; 2) deeply earnest; ardent. — 
L. fervins, gen. -ends, pres. part, of fervere , ‘to 
boil, glow, foam’, fr. I.-E. base *bheru-, en- 
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larged form of *bher-, ‘to boil, seethe’, whence 
also L. defrutum , ‘must’. See barm and -ent and 
cp. ferment 

Derivatives: fervent-ly, adv., fervent-ness, n. 
fervescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

fervescent, adj., growing hot. — L. fervescins , 
gen. -ent is, pres. part, of fervescere , ‘to become 
hot’, inchoative of fervere. See fervent and 
-escent 

fervid, adj., i) very hot; 2) vehement. — L. fer- 
vidus, ‘glowing, burning, fiery, vehement, im- 
petuous, violent’, fr. fervere. See fervent and 
adj. suff. -id. Derivatives : fervid-ity, n., fervid- 
ly , adv., fervid-ness, n. 

fervor, fervour, n., 1) intense heat; 2) ardor. — 
OF. fervor (F. ferveur ), ‘fervor’, fr. L. fervorem , 
acc. of fervor , ‘violent heat’, fr. fervere. See fer- 
vent and -or. 

Fescennine, also fescennine, adj., scurrilous, ob- 
scene. — L. Fescenninus, ‘of Fescennia’, fr. 
Fescennia, a city in ancient Etruria. 

Derivative : fescennin-ity , n. 
fescue, n., 1) teacher’s pointer (rare); 2) a kind 
of tall meadow grass used as pasture. — ME. 
festa, ‘bit of straw’, fr. OF. festu (F. fetu ), fr. 
VL. festucum, fr. L. festuca, ‘stalk, straw, rod’, 
which prob, stands for *fes-tiica and is rel. to 
ferula , ‘the giant fennel ; branch, staff, rod’. See 
ferula and cp. Festuca. 

fess, fesse, n., a white horizontal band drawn 
across the center of an escutcheon (her.) — 
ME. fesse, fr. OF. faisce, fesse, fr. L. fascia, ‘a 
band’. (F. fasce is formed directly from L. 
fascia .) See fascia, fasces, 
festal, adj., of a feast. — OF., formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. feste (F .fite), ‘feast’. See feast 
Derivative : festal-ly, adv. 
fester, n., a small sore discharging pus; a pustule. 
— ME. festre , fr. OF. festre , fr. L. fistula, ‘pipe, 
tube; sort of ulcer, fistula’. See fistula, 
fester, intr. v., to form pus; to suppurate. — 
ME, festren , fr. festre, n. See fester, n. 
festival, adj. — ME., fr, OF. festival, fr. ML. 
festivals, fr. L .festivus. See next word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: festival, n ., festival-ly, adv. 
festive, adj. — L. festivus , ‘festive, joyous, gay’, 
fr. festum, ‘holiday, festival’, fr .festum, neut. of 
the adj. fistus, ‘festive’. See feast and -ive. 
Derivatives: festive-ly, adv., festive-ness , n. 
festivity, n, — OF. festivite , fr. L. festivitatem, 
acc. of fistivitas, ‘festivity, joy, merriment’, fr. 
fistivus. See prec. word and -ity. 
festoon, n., a garland. — F. feston, fr. It. festone , 
lit. ‘a festive ornament’, fr. festa, ‘feast’, fr. VL. 
festa (scil. dies), ‘festival, feast, holiday’. See 
feast and -oon. Derivatives : festoon, n.,festoon- 
ery, n .,festoon-y, adj. 

Festuca, n., a genus of plants, the fescue grass 
(hot.) — L. festuca, ‘stalk, straw’. See fescue. 
Festus, masc. PN. — L., lit. ‘solemn, festive, joy- 
ous’. See feast and cp. festive, 
fetal, foetal, adj., pertaining to a fetus. — See 
fetus and adj. sulT. -al. 

fetation, foetation, n. } formation of a fetus. — 
Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. fetdtus , pp. of 
fetare, ‘to produce offspring’, fr. fetus , ‘a bring- 
ing forth; offspring’. See fetus, 
fetch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. fecchen, fr. OE. 
feccan, earlier fetian , ‘to fetch, bring*, rel. to 
OE. fatian, of s.m., obsol E. fet, ‘to fetch’, ON. 
feta, ‘to find one’s way’, OHG. sih fasson, ‘to 
mount, climb’, MHG. sih vaffien, ‘to go, travel’, 
OE. fdt, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. fetlock, fetter. 
Derivatives: fetch, n.,fetch-er , n., fetch-ing, adj., 
fetch-ing-ly, adv. 

fetch, n., an apparition, specter; a double. — 
Of unknown origin. 

fete, n., a festival. — F., fr. OF. feste, ‘festival, 
feast’. See feast and cp. words there referred to. 
The word fite was introduced into English by 
Horace Walpole (1717-97). 

Site, tr. v. — F. feter, ‘to celebrate ; to entertain, 
feast’, fr. fete. See fete, n. 
fetial, adj., pertaining to the fetiales; pertaining 
to declarations of war or treatises of peace. — 
L. fetialis. See next word. 



fetial, n., one of a college of twenty priests whose 
duty it was to act as heralds and maintain the 
laws of war. — L. fetialis, ‘pertaining to the 
fetiales’, fr. * fet is, fr. I.-E. *dhe-ti-s, ‘statute, 
treaty’, fr. base *dhe-, *dh 1 -, ‘to put, place; 
to do, make’, whence also L. facere, ‘to make, 
do’. See fact and -ial. 
fetialis, n., a fetial. — See prec. word, 
feticide, foeticide, n., the act of destroying a fetus. 
— Compounded of L. fetus, ‘a bringing forth ; 
offspring’, and -cidium, ‘killing’, fr. caedere, ‘to 
kill’. See fetus and -cide, ‘killing’, 
fetid, foetid, adj., having a bad smell. — L. feti- 
dus, written also foetidus, ‘having an ill smell’, 
fr. fete re, foetere, ‘to have an ill smell, to stink’, 
which is prob. rel. to fi-mus , ‘dung’, suf-fire , ‘to 
fumigate’, and possibly also to fiimus, ‘smoke’. 
See fume and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also the second element in asafetida. 
Derivatives: fetid-ity, n., fetid-ly, adv., fetid- 
ness, n. 

fetish, n., an object worshiped. — F. fetiche, fr. 
Port, feitipo, fr. L. facticius , ‘made by art’, fr. 
facid , facere , ‘to make’. See feet and cp. fac- 
titious. Derivatives: fetish-ism, n., fetish-ist, n., 
fetish-ist-ic, adj. 

fetlock, n., [) part of a horse’s leg where a tuft 
of hair grows; 2) the tuft. — ME. fetlak,fytlok, 
lit. ‘lock of the foot’, rel. to MHG. vi^eloch, 
G. Fifiloch, and to ON. fit, ‘the webbed foot 
of a water bird’, fet , ‘pace, step’, ON. fotr, OE. 
fdt, ‘foot’. See foot and lock and cp. fetch, fetter. 
Derivative: fetlock-ed, adj. 
feto-, foeto-, combining form meaning ‘fetus’. — ■ 
See fetus. 

fetor, foetor, n., an offensive smell. — L .foetor, 
fetor, ‘offensive smell, stench’, fr. foetere, fet ere. 
See fetid and -or. 

fetter, n., a shackle. — ME. feter, fr. OE. fetor , 
rel. to OS. feter os (pi), MDu. veter, OHG.yej- 
3ara, fe$$era, MHG. ve^er, ON .fjoturr, Swed. 
flatter, and cogn. with Gk. 7 r£$ 7 ), ‘fetter’, tcsSocv, 
‘to bind with fetters’, L. peda, ‘footstep’, pedica , 
‘shackle, fetter’, impedire, ‘to entangle, ensnare, 
hinder, detain’, expedire, 1 to extricate, disengage*. 
All these words are derivatives of I.-E. base 
*ped-, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. fret, ‘ornament’. 
Cp. also expedient, impede. 

Derivatives: fetter, tr. v., fetter-er , n., fetter- 
less, adj. 

fettle, tr. v., to put in order, arrange. — ME. 
fetlen, ‘to gird up’, fr. OE. fetel , ‘girdle, belt’, 
rel to ON. fetid, ‘strap, brace’, MLG. vet el, 
OHG. fessil, MHG. vessel, G. Fessel, ‘fetter, 
chain’, to OE. fatian, OHG. fa^an, ‘to seize, 
hold’, and to E. vat (q.v.); confused with OE. 
fetor , OS. feteros , etc. ‘fetter’ (see prec. word). 
Derivatives: fettle, n., fettl-er, n., fettl-ing, 
verb. n. 

fetus, foetus, n., unborn offspring. — L. fit us, 
foetus , ‘a bringing forth, offspring’, rel to fe- 
mina, ‘a woman’, lit., ‘she who suckles \fe-ldre, 
‘to suck’, fe-cundus, ‘fruitful, fertile*, fe-nus, 
‘proceeds, increase’, lit. ‘that which is pro- 
duced’, fi-lius (for *Je-lios), ‘son’, lit. ‘a suck- 
ling’, fr. Latin base *fe-, corresponding to 
I.-E. base *dhe(iy, W(/>, *dhl-, ‘to suck, 
suckle’. See filial and cp. words there referred to. 
fetwa, n. — See futwa. 

feu, n., a fief. — OF. feu, fieu, fiu, fr. ML. feum, 
fevum, a word of Teut. origin. See fee, ‘estate*, 
and cp. feud, ‘fief’. 

Derivatives: feu, tr. v., feuar (q.v.) 
feuar, n., a person holding a feu (Scot. law). — 
A hybrid coined fr. feu and -ar, a suff. of Latin 
origin. Cp. fiar. 

feud, n., enmity. — ME. fede , feide, fr. OF. fede, 
fr. OHG. fehida (MHG. vede, G. Fehde), ‘con- 
tention, .quarrel, feud’, which is rel to OE. 
fxhd(o), ‘feud, enmity*, MDu. vede, vete, (Du. 
vete), of s.m., OE. fah, ‘hostile*. See foe. 
Derivative: feud-al, adj. 

feud, n., a fief. — ML. feudum, fr. feum, a word 
of Teut. origin; cp. Goth, faihu , ‘property’, 
OHG. fihu, ‘cattle’, and see fee (in both senses) 
and cp. infeudatkm. The d in ML. feudum k 
prob. due to the influence of the word al- 
lodium (q.v.) 



Derivatives: feudal (q.v.), feudatory (q.v.) 
feudal, adj., 1) pertaining to land held in feud; 
2) pertaining to feudalism. — OF., fr. ML. feu- 
dalis, fr. feudum. See feud, ‘fief’, and adj. suff. 

-al. 

Derivatives: feudal-ism, n., feudal-ist, n., feudal- 
ist -ic, ad\.,feudal-ity , n .,feudal-ize, tr. \.,feudal- 
iz-ation, n., feudal-ly , adv. 
feudatory, adj. and n. — A collateral form of ob- 
solete feudatory, fr. ML. feudatdrius, fr. feudum , 
‘fief*. See feud, ‘fief’, and adj. suffixes -ate and 
-ory. Derivatives : feudatori-al, adj. 
feu de joie, public bonfire. — F., lit. ‘fire of joy’. 

F. feu derives fr. L. focus , de, ‘of, from 1 , comes 
fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’, joie derives fr. L. 
gaudia, pi of gaudium , ‘joy’. See focus, de- 
and joy. 

feuille morte, adj. and n., filemot. — F. feuille 
morte , ‘dead leaf’. See filemot. 
feuilleton, n., i) part of a French newspaper de- 
voted to criticism, etc. ; 2) installment of a serial 
story printed in a newspaper. — F., orig. a ‘leaf- 
let added to the newspaper’, dimin. of feuille , 
‘leaf’, fr. L. folium, of s.m. See foil, ‘leaf of 
metal*. 

Derivatives : feuillet on-ism, n., feuilleton-ist, n., 
feuilleton-ist-ic, adj. 

fever, n. — ME./evre, fevere, fr. OE. fe for, fifer, 
rel to MLG. vever (whence Dan. and Swed. 
feber), OHG. fiebar (whence MHG., vieber, G. 
Fieber), fr. L. febris, ‘fever’ (whence also It. 
febbre, Rum. febra, OProvens febre, F. fiivre , 
OSp. hiebre, Sp. fiebre. Port, febre), which is 
rel. to L . fovere, ‘to warm, keep warm’, favilla 
(for *fovilla), ‘embers’, fr. I.-E. base *ddg w h 
*deg w h-, 'to bum’, whence also Goth, dags , OE. 
dxg, ‘day’, orig. ‘burning heat’. See day and 
cp, next word and febrifuge, febrile. Cp. also 
foment. 

Derivatives: fever, tr. and intr. v. , fever- ed, adj., 
fever-ish, adj., fever-ish-ly, adv., fever-ish-ness , 
n., fever-ous , adj., fever-ous-ly, adv. 
feverfew, n., a plant of the aster family. — OE. 
feferfuge , fr. Late L. febrifuga, fr. L. febrifugia, 
lit. ‘driving fever away’, fr. febris, ‘fever’, and 
fug-are, 'to put to flight’, fr. fug-ere, ‘to flee’; 
so called for its alleged medicinal properties. 
See prec. word and fugitive and cp. febrifuge, 
few, adj. — ME. fewe, fr. OE. feawe, pi of fea, 
rel. to OS. fah, ON. far, Dan, faa, Swed. fd, 
‘few’, OFris. fe, OHG. fao, fd, fob, ‘little’, 
Goth, fawai (pi), ‘few*, and cogn. with L. 
paucus, ‘few, little’ (for *pau-qos), paullus (later 
spelled paulus), ‘little’ (for *pauc-slo-s), pauper, 
‘poor’ (prob. for *pauc(o)-pars, lit. ‘he who 
acquires little’), and cogn. with Gk. 7 raupo<;, 
‘few, little’, noils, gen. 7 ratS 6 ^, ‘child’, tccoXoc, 
‘foal’, L. puber, pubes , ‘grown up, adult’, puer, 
‘child, boy’, puella, ‘girl’, putus, ‘boy’, pullus, 
‘a young animal’, Oscan pu-klu , ‘child’, OI. 
pdtah, ‘a young animal’, putrdh, ‘son’, Avestic 
pu&ra ‘son, child’, OSlav. puta, putica, ‘bird’, 
Lith. putytis , ‘young animal, young bird’, Lett. 
putns , ‘bird’, Alb. peVe, ‘mare’, OE. fola, Goth. 
fula, ‘foal*. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*pSu-, *p e u-, *pu -, ‘small, little, few, young’. 
Cp. foal Cp. also catchpole, encyclopedia, or- 
thopedic, parvi-, paucity, Paul, pauio-post- 
future, pauper, polecat, poltroon, pony, pool (in 
gambling), poor, poult, poulter, poultry, poverty, 
puberty, pubes, pubescent, pubis, pucelle, puerile, 
puerperal, pullet, Punchinello, pupa, pupil, 
‘scholar’, pupil of the eye, puppet, puppy, 
pusillanimous, putt! and the second element in 
Rajput. Cp. also the second element in semper. 
Derivatives: few, n., few-ness, adj. 

fey, adj., fated; doomed to die. — ME. feie, fr. 
OE .fxge, rel to OS. fegi, feg, ON. feigr, OFris. 
fat, OHG. feigi, ‘doomed to die’, MDu. vege, 
Du. veeg, ‘about to die’, MHG. veige, ‘doomed 
to die; timid, coward’, Dan. feig, Swed. feg , 

G. feig , ‘cowardly’, and to OE. fah , ‘hostile’, 
fr. I.-E. base *peik-, ‘evil-minded, treacherous, 
hostile’. See foe and cp. feud, ‘enmity’, 

fez, n., a red felt cap with a long black tassel — 
Fr. Fez, a town in Morocco. 

fiacre, n., a French hackney cab. — F., fr. the 
Hotel St. Fiacre, rue St. Antoine, Paris, where 
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carriages were first hired (since 1 640). Fiacre is 
the French form of the name of the Celtic saint 
Fiackra. 

fiance, fem. fiancee, n., a betrothed person. — 
F., pp. of fiancer, ‘to affiance, betroth’. See 

affiance. 

fiar, n., a person in whom a fee simple is vested 
(Scot. law). — See feuar.' 
fiars, n. pi., prices of grain, fixed every February 
for the coming year (Scot.) — OF. fuar , fuer, 
‘price’ (whence F. fur, ‘proportion’), fr. Late 
L. forum , ‘price’, fr. L. forum , ‘market, public 
place*. See forum. 

fiasco, n., a complete failure. — It., lit. ‘bottle’, 
in the phrase far fiasco , ‘to make a bottle; to 
fail*. This sense development is prob. due to 
the fact that the Venetian glass-makers used 
only perfectly flawless material for the articles 
manufactured by them. If in the course of their 
work the glass showed any flaw, they set it aside 
to make of it a fiasco, a common bottle or 
flask. Accordingly far fiasco came to denote 
not only ‘to make a bottle’, but ‘to fail in one’s 
work or plans’. For the etymol. of It. fiasco 
see flask. 

fiat, n., an authoritative command. — L. fiat, 
‘let it be done’, 3rd person sing. subj. pres, of 
fieri, ‘to be done, to become’, rel. to L. fui, 
‘I have been’. See be and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also the second element in ratafia, 
fib, n., a mild lie. — Prob. fr. earlier fibble-fable , 
antiphonic reduplication of fable. 

Derivatives: fib , intr. v., fibb-er , n., fibb-ery , n. 
fiber, fibre, n. — V. fibre, fr. L .fibra, ‘fiber’, which 
is of uncertain origin. It stands perh. for I.-E. 
*g w hls-ra and is rel. to filum, ‘thread’, which 
stands for *g w his-lom . See file, ‘a collection 
of papers. 

Derivatives: fibril (q.v.), fibrilla (q.v.), fibrin 
(q . v. ), fibro - , co mbi n i n g form , fibroid (q.v . ), fibro- 
in, n ., fibroma (q.v.), fibrosis (q .v.),fibr-ous, adj., 
fibr-ous-ly, adv., fibr-ous-ness, n. 
fibriform, adj., fiberlike. — Compounded of L. 
fibra , ‘fiber’, and forma ; ‘shape, form’. See 
fiber and form, n. 

fibril, n., a small fiber. — Back formation fr. 
ModL. fibrilla . See next word, 
fibrilla, n M a fibril. — ModL., ‘fibril’, dimin. of 
L. fibra , ‘fiber’. See fiber. 

Derivatives: fibrill-ar, fibril l-ary, adjs. ,fibrill-ate, 
intr. v., fibrill-at-ed, adj fibrill-ation, n.,fibrill- 
ed, fibrill-ose , fibrill-ous , adjs, 
fibrin, n., a coagulable fibrous protein found in 
blood (biockem.) — Coined fr. L. fibra (see 
fiber) and chem. suff. -in. The term fibrin was 
introduced by the Swiss anatomist and physio- 
logist Albrecht von Haller (1708-77) and adopt- 
ed by Alexander Schmidt (1831-94) about 1870. 
fibrinogen, n., a protein in the blood, which pro- 
duces fibrin ( biochem .) — A hybrid coined by 
Alexander Schmidt (see prec. word) fr. fibrin 
and Gk. -yew]?, ‘born of, produced by’. See -gen. 
Derivatives: fibrinogen- ic, fibrinogen-ous , adjs. 
fibroid, adj. and n. — A hybrid coined fr. L. fibra 
(see fiber) andGk. -oeiSifc, ‘like’, fr.elSoc, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

fibroin, n., an albuminoid, forming the chief con- 
stituent in natural silk. — F. fibroine , formed 
fr. L. fibra (see fiber) with suff. -ine (see chem. 
suff. -ine, -in). 

fibroma, n., a benign fibrous tumor (med.) — A 
Medical L. hybrid coined by Vemeuil fr. L. fibra 
(see fiber) and -oma, a suff. of Greek origin, 
fibrosis, n., abnormal formation of fibrous tissue 
(med .) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. fibra 
(see fiber) and -osis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
fibula, n., 1) a clasp; 2) the outer bone of the leg 
(anat.) — L. fibula , ‘clasp, buckle, brooch’, 
haplologic contraction of VL. *fivibula, for 
*fig w e-bula, fr. VL. *fivere , a collateral form of 
L .figere, ‘to stick, fasten, fix’. See ditch and cp. 
fix. Cp. also infibulate. 

Derivative: fibul-ar , adj. 

-flc, adj., suff. meaning ‘making, causing’. — L. 
-ficus (mostly through the medium of F. -fique), 
formed from the stem of -ficere, unstressed form 
of facere y ‘to make, do’. See fact and cp. -ficate, 
-fy. The suff. -fic is connected with the primary 



word by the thematic vowel -i- (cp. e.g. aur-i- 

fic, color-i-fic). 

-ficate, verbal suff. meaning ‘to make, cause’. — 
L. -fic at us, pp. suff. of verbs in -ficare. See -fic 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. -fy. 

-fication, subst. suff. denoting a making or caus- 
ing. — F. - fication , fr. L. -ficationem, acc. of 
-ficatio, fr. -ficatus. See -ficate and -ion. 
ficelle, adj., string-colored. — F., ‘string, thread, 
cord’, fr. VL. *filic.ella, a double dimin. derived 
fr. L. filum, ‘thread’. See file, ‘collection of 
papers’. 

fichu, n., a kind of small triangular garment 
worn by women jound the neck. — F., ‘necker- 
chief’, popular pp. of ficher y ‘to fix’ (influenced 
in form by a coarser synonym), fr. VL. *figi- 
care, a derivative of L. figere, ‘to fix’. See fix. 
fickle, adj. — ME. fikel, fr. OE . ficol y ‘deceitful’, 
rel. to OE. be-fician y ‘to deceive’, OE. fdcen, OS. 
fekan, OHG.feihhan, ‘deceit, fraud, treachery’, 
QE.fah, ‘hostile’, OHG .fekan, ‘to hate’, fr. I.-E. 
base *peig -, ‘evil-minded, treacherous, hostile’, 
whence also L. piget , ‘it irks, troubles, dis- 
pleases*, piger, ‘reluctant, averse, lazy’. Cp. the 
collateral base *peik~, whose derivatives see 
under feud, ‘enmity’, fey and foe. 

Derivatives: fickle-ness , n., fickl-y, adv. (rare). 
ficoid, adj., resembling a fig. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. ficus, ‘fig*, and Gk. ~oei S-fy;, ‘like’, fr. 
elSos, ‘form, shape’. See Ficus and -oid. 
fictile, adj., capable of being molded, plastic. — 
L. fictilis, ‘made of clay, earthen’, fr. fictus , pp. 
of fingere , ‘to form, shape, invent’. See next 
word and -ile. 

fiction, n. — F., fr. L. fictidnem, acc. of fictio, ‘a 
forming, shaping’, fr. fictus , pp. of fingere, ‘to 
form, shape’. The original meaning of this verb 
was ‘to knead’. It derives fr. I.-E. base *dheigh-, 
*dhoigh-, *dhigh-, ‘to knead, form out of clay, 
form, shape’, whence also OE. dag , ‘dough’; see 
dough and -ion. For the change of the concrete 
meaning to the abstract cp. L. comprehendere, 
‘to seize, grasp; to comprehend, understand’ 
(see comprehend). 

Derivatives: fictionist (q.v.), fiction-al, adj., 
fiction-al-ly , adv. 

fictionist, n., a writer of fiction. — A hybrid 
formed fr. fiction with - 1 st, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

Derivative: fictionist-ic, adj. 
fictitious, adj., 1) imaginary; 2) false. — L. 
ficticius, ‘counterfeit, feigned, not genuine’, 
fr. fictus, pp. of fingere. See fiction and -itious. 
Derivatives: fictitious-ly , adv., fictitious-ness, n. 
Active, adj., imaginary; feigned. — F. fictif 
(fem. fictive), fr. L. fictus , pp. of fingere. See 
fiction and -ive. 

Derivative: fictive-ly , adv. 

Ficus, n., a genus of trees, the fig. — L. ficus y 
‘fig tree, fig.’ See fig. 

fid, n., a bar of wood used as support (naut.) — 
Of uncertain origin. 

fiddle, n. — ME. fithele, fr. OE. fidele, rel. to 
ON. fidla, MDu. vedel(e) [Du. ve(d)el\, OHG. 
fidula (MHG. videle, G. Fiedel ). These words 
probably derive fr. VL. vitula , name of a 
stringed instrument, which is of uncertain 
origin. It is possibly a back formation fr. L. 
vitulari, ‘to exult, be joyful*, which prob. stands 
for vi-tuldri and orig. meant ‘to lift up one’s 
voice in joy’, fr. *w, exclamation of joy (cp. 
Gk. euo l, exclamation used in the cult of Dio- 
nysus) and tula, a secondary form of to lid, ‘I 
raise’. See tolerate and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also viol. 

Derivatives: fiddle, v. , fiddler (q.v.) y fiddl-ing y adj. 
fiddle-faddle, intr. v., to trifle, — Antiphonic 
reduplication of fiddle. 

fiddler, n. — OE. fidelere, ft. fidele. See fiddle and 
agential suff. -er. 

fiddley, n., the iron framework round the deck 
opening that leads to the stokehole of a steam- 
ship (naut.) — Of uncertain origin, 
fideicommissum, n. (law). — L., lit. ‘(something) 
entrusted to faith’, fr. fidei, dat. of fides, ‘faith’, 
and neut. pp. of commit (ere, ‘to join together; 
to entrust’. See faith and commit 
fidelity, n. — F. fidelite, fr. L. fidelitatem acc. of 



fidelitas , ‘faithfulness, fidelity’, fr. fidelis, ‘true, 
faithful’, fr. fides , ‘faith, confidence, belief’, 
which is rel. to foedus, ‘compact, treaty’, and 
cogn. with OE. biddan, ‘to ask’. See bid and 
-ity and cp. affidavit, auto-da-fe, beadle, bona 
fide, confederate, confide, defy, diffident, feal, 
fealty, federal, fideicommissum, fiducial, fidu- 
ciary, infidelity, mala fide, perfidy, 
fidget, intr. v., to move restlessly; tr. v., to cause 
to fidget. — Dial. E. fidge, ‘to move restlessly*, 
fr. ME. fiken, ‘to fidget, hasten’, fr. ON .fikjask 
(refl. v.), ‘to desire eagerly’. 

Derivatives: fidget, n., fidget-er , n., fidget-lng, 
adj., fidge t-ing-ly, adv., fidge t-y, adj., fidget-i-ly, 
adv., fidge t-i-ness, n. 

fidibus, n., a paper spill for lighting pipes. — G., 
prob. from facetious interpretation of the word 
fidibus in Horace, Odes I 3 6: Ft ture et fidibus 
juvat placare ... deos (‘It pleases to appease 
the gods with incense and lyre’); ture abl. of 
tiis, ‘smoke’, was taken humorously, in the 
sense of ‘tobacco-smoke’, and fidibus was ac- 
cordingly explained as ‘spill for lighting the 
pipe’. Fidibus is the pi. ablative of L. fides, ‘gut 
string, stringed instrument, lyre’, which is cogn. 
with Gk. (Hesy chius), ‘sausage’. The 

word fidibus was introduced into English by 
the American poet Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow (1807-82) in 1829. 
fiducial, adj., 1) based on faith; 2) like a trust. — 
L. fiducialis, ‘reliable’, fr. fiducia, ‘trust, faith’, 
ir.fidere, ‘to trust’. Sec fidelity and adj. suff. -al. 
fiduciary, adj., 1) of a trustee; 2) held in trust; n., 
a trustee. — L. fiduciarius , ‘relating to a thing 
held in trust’, fr. fiducia. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ary. 

fie, interj. — ME. fi, fr. OF. fi; imitative. Cp. 
L.fi. 

fief, also feoff, n., land held in fee. — OF. feof 
fief fr. feudum , ‘fief’. See feud, ‘a fief’, 
field, n. — ME .field, fild, fr. OE. field , rel. to OS., 
OFris., OHG. field, MHG. velt, G. Feld, Du. 
veld, ‘field’, and to ON. fold, ‘earth’, OE. folde, 
OS. folda, of s.m. Cognates outside Teut. are 
Lett, platit , ‘to flatten’, OIr. Idthar, ‘distri- 
bution’, Mir. lathair , ‘surface’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. *pela-to , enlargement of 
base *peld-, ‘flat, plain’, whence L. planus, ‘flat, 
level’, OSlav. polje, ‘field’. See plain, adj., and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also veld and 
the first element in feldspar. Cp. also Pole. 
Derivatives: field , tr. and intr. v., field-er, n. 
fieldfare, n., a kind of thrush. — ME. feldefare , 
fr. OE. feldefare , lit. ‘field goer*. See field and 
fare, ‘to prosper’. 

fiend, n. — ME., fr. OE. feond , ‘enemy, foe’, lit. 
‘hater’, rel. to ON. fjdndi , OHG. fiant (MHG. 
vient, G. Feind ), Goth, fyands ; prop. pres, par- 
ticiples of OE. feon, feogan, resp. ON. fja, 
OHG. fan, Goth, f&an, ‘to hate’ ; fr. I.-E. base 
*pei-, *pi-, ‘to blame, revile’, whence also Goth. 
faian, ‘to blame’, OI. pfjati, ‘reviles, scorns’. 
For mode of formation cp. friend. 

Derivatives: fiend-ful, adj., fiend-ful-ly , adv., 
fiend-ish, adj., fiend-ish-ly, adv., fiend-ish-ness , 
n., fiend-like , fiend-ly, adjs., fiend-li-ness, n. 
fierce, adj. — ME. fers, fiers, fr. OF. fers, filers, 
nom. of fer , filer, ‘wild, ferocious’ (whence F. 
filer, ‘proud’), fr. L. ferus, ‘wild’, fr. I.-E. base 
*g w er-, ‘wild, wild animal’, also Gk. &rjp, whence 
Lesbian <pr]p, Thessal. 9eip, ‘wild beast’, OSlav. 
zviri, Lith. zveris, ‘wild beast’, OPruss. swirins 
(acc. pi.), ‘wild beasts’. Cp. feral, ‘wild’, fero- 
cious. Cp. also theralite, theriac, therio-, treacle. 
Derivatives: fierce-ly , adv., fierce-ness, n. 
fieri facias, name of writ issued by a sheriff con- 
cerning the sum for which judgment has been 
obtained (law). — L., ‘cause it to be done’. See 
fiat and fact. 

fiery, adj. — Formed fr. fire with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives: fieri-ly, adv., fieri-ness, n. 
fife, n. — F. fifre, ‘fife, fifer’, fr. Swiss G. pfifer, 
‘fifer’, fr. MHG. pfife (G. Pfeife ), ‘fife; pipe’, 
fr. VL. *pipa, ‘tube, pipe’, back formation fr. 
*pipare, ‘to pipe’. See pipe and cp. peep, ‘to chirp’. 
Derivatives-- fife , intr. and tr. v., fif-er, n. 
fifteen, adj. and n. — ME .fiftene, fr. OE. fiftyne , 
fiftene , which is formed fr. fifi ‘five’, with suff. 
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-tyne, - tene , ‘-teen’ (see five and -teen); rei. to 
OS. fiftein , ON. fimtdn , Dan., Norw. femten , 
Swed./ewi/ort, OFris./r/f/w, Du. vijftien , OHG. 
finfzehan , MHG. viinfzehen, funfzehen , G. fiinf- 
zehn, Goth. Jimftaihun , ‘fifteen’, 
fifteenth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. fifteen with 
numeral suff. -th on the analogy of Cp. 

ME. fiftethe, fr. OE. fiftecda, ‘fifteenth’, which 
was formed fr. fiftyne , ‘fifteen’, on the analogy 
of reodo, ‘tenth’; see tithe, n. Cp. also ON. 
fimmtandi, Dan. femtende, Swed. femtonde, 
OFris. fiftuda, Du. vijftiende, OHG. finftaze - 
hanto, G. fiinfzehnte, Goth, fimftataihunda , ‘fif- 
teenth’. 

fifth, adj. and n. — ME. fifthe , formed — on the 
analogy of fourthe, ‘fourth’ — fr. ME. fifte, 
‘fifth’, fr. OE. fifta , fr. ftf, ‘five’ (see five and 
numeral suff. -th); rel. to OS. fifto, ON. fimmti, 
Dan., Swed., Norw. femte , Du. vijfde , OHG. 
fimfto, funfto , MHG. vtinfte , G. fiinfte, Goth. 
fimfta. 

fiftieth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. fifty with nu- 
meral suff. -th on analogy of tenth. Cp. OE. fif- 
tigoda, fr. fiftig, ‘fifty’. Cp. also ON. fimm- 
tugande , Swed. femtionde, ‘fiftieth’, 
fifty, adj. and n. — ME., fr. OE. fiftig , which is 
formed fr. OE.fi/> ‘five’, with -tig, ‘ten’ (see five 
and -ty, suff, denoting multiples of ten); rel. 
to OS. fiftich , ON. fimm tigir> Swed. femtio, 
Norw. femti, OFris. fiftich , fiftech, Du. vijftig, 
OHG. fimfzug, MHG. fumfzec, fiinfzec , G. 
funfzig, Goth, fimf tigjus, ‘fifty’, 
fig, n., the fruit. — OF. (= F.) figue , fr. OProv- 
en£. figa , fr. VL. *fica , fr. L. ficus , ‘fig tree, 
fig’, which prob. derives fr. Phoen.-Heb. pagh , 
phagh (p). paggfm , phaggtm), ‘half-ripe fig’. Cp. 
Ficus, the first element in ficoid and the second 
element in beccafico, caprification, comfrey. 
fig, tr. v., to dress. — A var. of feague. 
Derivative: fig, n., dress; condition, 
fight, tr. and intr. v. — ME. fehten, fr. OE. feoh- 
tan, rel. to OFris. fiuhta , OS., OHG. fehtan , 
Du. vechten , MHG. vehten > G.fechten, fr. I.-E. 
base *pek-, ‘to pluck out (wool or hair)’, whence 
also Gk. 7i £xeiv, Att. 7rexTeiv, ‘to comb, shear’, 
xtz'u;, gen. xxevo; (for *pkten-)> ‘comb’, L. 
pecten , gen. -inis, of s.m., pectere, ‘to comb’. 
For sense development cp. Lith. piSti, ‘to pluck 
out’, su-si-piSti, ‘to fight, scuffle’, which are of 
the same base. See fee, ‘cattle', and cp. pecten. 
Derivatives: fight, n. (q .\.),fight-er, n .,fight-ing, 
adj., fight-ing-ly , adv. 

fight, n. — ME. fiht, fr. OE. feoht , fr. feohtan, 
‘to fight’. See fight, v. 

figment, n., i) something imaginary. 2) invented 
story. — L. figmentum, ‘formation; fiction; 
figure’, rel. to figura, ‘shape, figure’, lit. ‘some- 
thing shaped’, fr. fingere, ‘to form, shape’. See 
fiction and -ment and cp. figure. 

Derivative: figment-al , adj. 
figurant (masc.), figurante (fern.), n., a ballet 
dancer. — F., prop, masc., resp. fem., pres. part, 
of figurer , ‘to figure, shape’, fr. L. figurare , fr. 
figura, ‘shape, figure’. See figure, n., and -ant. 
figura te, adj. — L. figuratus , pp. of figurare. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 
figuration, n. — F., fr. L. figurationem , acc. of 
figuratid, ‘a forming, shaping’, fr. figuratus , pp. 
of figurare. See prec. word and -ion. 
figurative, adj. — F. figuratif (fem. figurative), fr. 
Late L. figurativys, ‘figurative’, fr. L. figuratus , 
pp. of figurare. See figurate and -ive. 

Derivatives: figurhtive-iy, ., figurative- ness, n. 

figure, n. — F., fr. L. figura, ‘form, shape, figure; 
nature, species’, rel. to fingere , ‘to form, shape’. 
See fiction and -ure. 

figure, tr. and intr. v. — F. figurer, fr. L. figurare , 
‘to form, shape’, fr. figura. See figure, n., and 
cp. configure, disfigure, prefigure, transfigure. 
Derivative: figur-ed, adj. 

figurine, n., a small figure; a statuette. — F., fr. 
It. figurina, dimin. of figura, fr. L. figura . See 
figure, n., and -ine (representing L. -inus). 
fig wart, a condyloma. — Cp. OE.fic , MHG. vie, 
veig , ‘the piles’, fr. L. ficus , ‘fig tree, fig; the 
piles’ (see fig, n.); so called from its shape. 
Filago, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family 
(hot.) — ModL., fr. L. /Hum, ‘thread’. See file. 



‘collection of papers’. Cp. Gifola. 
filament, n., a fine thread, fiber. — F., fr. ModL. 
fildmentum , fr. Late E. filare, ‘to spin’. See file, 
‘collection of papers’, and -ment. 

Derivatives : filament-ary, filament-ed, filament- 
ous, adjs. 

Filar ia, n., a genus of nematode worms ( zool .) — 
ModL., lit. ‘threadlike’, ix. filum , ‘thread’. See 
file, ‘collection of papers’, 
filariasis, n., a disease caused by Filaria ( med .) — 
A Medical Latin hybrid coined fr. Filaria (fr. 
L. /Hum) and -iasis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
filature, n., the reeling of silk from cocoons. — 
F., fr. Late L. flatus, pp. of flare, ‘to spin’, fr. 
filum, ‘thread’. See file, ‘collection of papers’, 
and -ure. 

filbert, n., the hazelnut. — Fr. dial. F. noix de 
filbert , lit. ‘nut of Philibert’ ; so called because 
the day of St. Philibert (Aug. 22) fell in the 
nutting season. The name Philibert derives fr. 
OHG. Filuberht and lit. means ‘very bright’. 
See bright and cp. the second element in Albert 
and in names there referred to. 
filch, tr. v., to steal. — Of unknown origin. 
Derivatives: filch-er , n., filch-ery, n., filch-ing, 
adj., filch-ing-ly, adv. 

file, n., 1) a collection of papers; 2) a line, row. 

— In some senses fr, F. file, ‘row’, fr. filer, ‘to 
spin’, fr. Late L. filare, ‘to spin’ (whence also 
It. filare, OProven q. filar, Sp. hilar , ‘to spin’), fr. 
L. filum , ‘thread’, in some fr. F. fil, ‘thread’ (fr. 
L. filum). L. filum stands for I.-E. base *g v his- 
lom and is cogn. with Arm. fil, ‘sinew, string, 
line’, Lith. gysla, ‘vein, sinew’, Lett, dzisla, 
‘vein’, OPruss. pette-gislo, ‘vein of the back*, 
OSlav. zila, ‘vein’. L. funis, ‘rope, line, cord’, 
is not cognate. Cp. Filago, filament, Filaria, 
filigree, ficelle, enfilade, profile, purfle. Cp. also 
hilum, nihil. 

Derivative: file, tr. v., to arrange in a file, 
file, tr. v., to march in file; tr. v., to cause to 
march in file. — F. filer, fr. Late L. filare , ‘to 
march in file’, fr. L. filum, ‘thread’. See file, ‘a 
collection of papers’, and cp. defile, ‘to march 
in file’. 

file, n., a tool of steel. — ME. file, fr. OE. feol, 
fil, rel. to OS., OHG . fila, OS wed. fsel, MDu., 
MHG. vile, Du. vi/7, G. Feile, and prob. cogn. 
with OI. pimsdti, ‘hews out, carves’, L. pingere, 
‘to paint’. See paint and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: file , tr. v., to rub with a file, fil-er , 
n., fil-ing, n. 

file, tr. v., to make foul, to defile {archaic or dial.) 

— ME. filen, fulen, fr. OE. -fylan (occurring 
only in compounds), fr. ful, ‘foul’. See foul and 
cp. defile, ‘to make foul’. 

filemot, adj., of the color of a dead leaf. — Cor- 
ruption of F. feuille morte, ‘dead leaf’, fr. 
feuille, ‘leave’ (fr. L. folia), and morte, fem. of 
mort, ‘dead’, pp. of mourir , ‘to die’. See folio and 
mortal and cp. feuille morte. Cp. also feuilleton. 
filial, adj. — VL .f Halts, ‘filial’, fr. L .filius, ‘son’, 
assimilated fr. *felios , orig. *a suckling’, rel. 
to fe-lare , ‘to suck’, fe-cundus, ‘fruitful, fertile’, 
fe-mina, ‘woman’, lit., ‘she who suckles 1 , fe-lix, 
‘fruitful; auspicious, happy’, fe-tus, n., a bring- 
ing forth; offspring’, fe-tus, adj., ‘pregnant, 
breeding, fruitful’, fe-nus, ‘proceeds, increase*, 
lit. ‘that which is produced’, fr. L. base *fe~, 
corresponding to l.-E. base *dhe(i)~, *dh e (i)-, 
*dhf-, ‘to suck, suckle, produce, yield’, whence 
also OI. dhayati, ‘sucks’, dhdyak , ‘nourishing’, 
dhdruljt, ‘sucking’, Gk. *b)-Xi f), ‘mother’s breast, 
teat, nipple’, 3-rj-Xuc;, ‘female, fruitful’, Ho- 
meric ai, ‘to suck, milk’, Gk. IWj-viov 

(Hesychius), ‘milk’, OSlav. dojg, dofiti, ‘to 
suckle’, dojilica, ‘nurse’, diti, ‘child’, deva, ‘vir- 
gin’, Lith. dele, ‘leech’, Lett, diju, det, ‘to suck’, 
dfls, ‘son’, dilit, ‘to suckle’, OPruss., dadan, 
‘milk’, Goth, daddjan , ‘to suckle*, OSwed. 
deeggja, OHG. taen, of s.m., OHG. tila, ‘female 
breast’ , OIr. dinu, ‘lamb’, denaim, ‘I suck*, Bret. 
denaff, of s.m., Mir. del, ‘teat, nipple’. Cp. 
affiliate, dug, ‘teat’, effeminate, effete, epithelium, 
fecund, felicity, female, feminine, fennel, fenu- 
greek, fetus, Fitz-, thely-, the first element in 
hidalgo and the second element in sainfoin. 



Derivatives: filial-ity, h., filial-ly, adv. 
filiate, tr. v., to adopt as a son or daughter; to 
affiliate. — ML ./Hiatus, pp. of filiare, ‘to have 
a child’, fr. E. filius, ‘son\/f/ia, ‘daughter’. See 
filial and verbal suff. -ate and cp. affiliate, 
filiation, n., the act of filiating; affiliation. — F., 
fr. ML. fliationem, acc. of filiatio, fr. filiare . 
See prec. word and -ion. 
filibeg, n„ a kilt. — Gael, feileadh beag, fr. 
feileadh, ‘kilt’, and beag, ‘small’. 

Filibranchia, n., an order of bivalve mollusks 
(zool,) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. L. filum, 
‘thread’, and Gk. ppayyiov, ‘gill*. See file, ‘col- 
lection of papers’, and branchia. 
filibuster, n., 1) freebooter, pirate; 2) one who 
obstructs political action by wasting (lit. ‘pi- 
rating’) the time of Congress by talking 

— Sp. filibustero, ‘freebooter’, prob. fr. 1 6th cent. 
E. ftibutor (whence also F. fiibustier), a var. of 
freebooter (q.v.) 

Derivatives : filibuster, intr. and tr. v., filibuster- 
er, n ., filibuster-ism, n., filibuster-ous, adj. 
filicide, n., one who kills his son or daughter. — 
Compounded of L. filius, ‘son’, or filia, ‘daugh- 
ter’, and - cida , ‘killer’, fr. caedere, ‘to kill’. See 
filial and -cide, ‘killer’. 

filicide, n., the act of killing one’s son or daughter. 

— Compounded of L. filius, ‘son’, or filia , 
‘daughter’, and - cidium , ‘killing’, fr. caedere, ‘to 
kill*. See filial and -ride, ‘killing’. 

filigrain, filigrane, n., filigree (archaic). — F., fr. 
It. filigrana , fr. L. filum, ‘thread’, and granum, 
‘grain’. See file, ‘collection of papers’, and 
grain, and cp. next word. 

Derivative: filigran-ed, adj. 
filigree, n., ornamental work of fine wire. — 
Corrupted fr. filigrane. 

Derivatives: filigree, tr. v., filigre-ed, adj. 
Filipendula, n., a genus of plants of the rose 
family (hot.) — ModL., compounded of L. filum , 
‘thread’, and pendulus , ‘hanging’ (see next word) ; 
so called in allusion to the roots. Cp. next word, 
filipendulous, adj., suspended by a thread. — 
Compounded of L .filum, ‘thread’, and pendulus, 
‘hanging 1 , fr. pender e, ‘to hang’. See file, ‘a col- 
lection of papers’, pendant and -ous, and cp 
prec. word. 

Filix, n., a genus of ferns of the family Polypo- 
diaceae (bot.) — L. filix , gen. -icis, ‘a fern’, of 
uncertain origin. 

fill, tr. and intr. v. — ME. fillen, fullen, fr. OE. 
fyllan, rel. to OS .fulljan, ON., Sw ed.fylla, Dan, 
fyUe, OFris. fella, Du. vullen , OHG. fullen, 
MHG., G. fullen, Goth, fulljan, ‘to fill’, and to 
E. full, adj. (q.v.) 

Derivatives: fill-er , n., filling , n. and adj., fiU- 
ing-ly, adv., fill-ing-ness, n. 

fill, n., a full supply. — ME. fille, fr. OE. fyllo, 
rel. to OE. fyllan, ‘to fill’. Cp. ON. /y//r, OHG. 
fulli, ‘abundance’, Goth, ufar-fullei, ‘super- 
abundance’, and see fill, v. 

fille de chambre, chambermaid. — F., fr. L. filia, 
‘daughter*, de, ‘from, away from’, and camera , 
‘vault, arched roof’. See filial, de-, and chamber, 
fillet, n. — F. filet , dimin. of fil, ‘thread, fr. L. 
filum. See file, ‘collection of papers’, and -et. 
Derivatives : fillet, tr. v.,fillet-er, n.,fillet-ing, n. 
fillip, tr. and intr. v. and n. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. flap, flip, flippant, flop, 
fillister, n., a plane for grooving. — Of unknown 
origin. 

fillowite, n., a hydrous phosphate of manganese, 
iron, sodium, etc. (mineral.) — Named after 
A.N. Fillow of Branchville, Connecticut. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
filly, n., a female foal. — ME .fillie, fr. ON .fylja, 
fem. of foil, ‘foal’. See foal and cp. words there 
referred to. 

film, n. — ME .filme, fr. OE. filmen , ‘membrane’, 
rel. to OFris. filmene, ‘skin’, OE. fell, ‘hide, 
skin’. See fell, ‘hide’, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: film, intr. and tr. v., film-ic, adj., 
film-y, adj., film-i-ly, adv., film-i-ness, n. 
filoselle, n., floss silk. — F., fr. dial. It. filosello, 
‘cocoon of the silkworm; floss silk’, a blend of 
*folisello , ‘a little bag’, and filo, ‘thread’. It. 
*folisello derives fr. VL. *follicellus, fr. L. folli- 
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cuius, ‘a little bag 1 , dimin. of follis, ‘a pair of 
bellows; a bag’; see follicle. It. filo comes fr. 
L. filum, ‘thread’; see file, [ a collection of 
papers’. 

filter, n. — ME., fr. OF. <= F.) filtre, fr. ML. 
filtrum , ‘a strainer of felt’, fr. Teut. *felti-, ‘felt*. 
See felt and cp. felter. 

filter, tr. and intr. v. — ML. filtrare, fr. filtrum . 
See filter, n., and cp. filtrate. 

Derivatives: filter-able , adj., filter-abil-ity , n., 
filter-able-ness , n., filter-er, n., filter-ing , n. 
filth, n. — ME. filthe, fulthe, fr. OE .fyld, rel. to 
OHG. fulida. ‘filth’. See foul and subst. suff. -th. 
Derivatives: filth-y, adj., filth-i-ly, adv., filth-i- 
ncss, n. 

filtrable, adj. — See filtrate and -able and cp. 
filterable. 

filtrate, tr. and intr. v., to filter. — ML. filtratus , 
pp. of filtrare. See filter, v., and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives : filtrate , n., filt rat-ion, n. 
fimble, n., the male hemp plant; its fiber. — 
MDu. fimele (cp. the variants femele , femeel, 
fumeel ), fr. F. ( chanvre ) femelle, lit. ‘female 
hemp’; now used to denote the male hemp. See 
female. 

fimbria, n., fringe, border. — L., ‘fiber, fringe*. 
See fringe. 

fimbriate, adj., fringed. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ate fr. L. fimbria. See prec, word. 

Derivative: fimbriat-ed , adj. 

Fimbristylis, n., a genus of plants of the sedge 
family (bot.) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. L. 
fimbria , ‘thread, fringe’ (see fimbria), and stylus, 
fr. Gk. <miXl<;, ‘pillar’, which is rel. to orOXo?, 
‘pillar’ (see style, ‘gnomon’). The correct form 
would be Lomatostylis , in which both elements 
are of Greek origin (see loma). 
fin, n. — ME. finne , fr. OE. firm , rel. to MLG., 
MDu. vinne, Du. vin (G. Finne is a LG. loan 
word), and possibly cogn. with L. spina, ‘thorn, 
spine’. See spine. 

Derivatives: fin, tr. and intr. v.,finn-ed , adj. 
finable, adj. — Formed with suff. -able fr. fine, 
‘to punish by a fine’. 

final, adj. — ME., fr. MF. ( = F.) final , fr. Late 
L .finalis, ‘pertaining to boundaries, concluding, 
final’, fr. L. finis, ‘limit, boundary, extremity, 
end’. See finis and adj. suff. -al and cp. next 
word. Cp. also finial. 

Derivatives: final , n., finalism, finalist (qq.v), 
finality (q.v.), final-ly, adv. 
finale, n., close, conclusion. — It., fr. Late L. 
finalis , ‘concluding’, fr. L. finis. See final, 
finalism, n., teleology. — Formed with suff. 
-ism fr. L. finalis. See final, 
finalist, n., an adherent of finalism. — Formed 
with suff. -ist fr. Late L. finalis. See final, 
finality, n. — F. finalite, fr. Late L. findlitdtem, 
acc. of finalitas, ‘the state of being final*, fr. 
finalis. See final and -ity. 
finance, n. — ME .finaunce, fr. OF. (= F.) finance , 
fr. finer, ‘to pay, settle a debt’, orig. ‘to settle 
any dispute’, fr. ML. findre, a collateral form 
of L. finire , ‘to put an end to, finish’, fr. finis, 
‘end’; see finis and cp. fine, ‘end’. For sense 
development cp. Gk. t£Xoc» ‘end’, pi. t£X>), 
‘services due; dues exacted by the state; financial 
means’. For the ending see suff. -ance. 
Derivatives : finance, tr. and intr. v., financial 
(q.v.), financier (q.v.), financ-ist, n. 
financial, adj. — Coined by the British statesman 
Edmund Burke (1729-1797) fr. finance and 
suff. -Ial. 

Derivatives : financial-ist, financial-ly, adv. 
financier, n. — F., fr. finance. See finance and 
-ier. 

Derivatives: financier, v., financier-y, n. 
finch, n. — ME. finch, fr. OE. fine, rel. to Du. 
vink, OHG. finco, fincho, MHG. virxke, G. Fink; 
of imitative origin; cp. Gk. aidyyoq, ‘chaffinch’, 
anl^cc (for ^enriy-ia), of s.m., anl^eiv (for 
•oTrly-jteiv), ‘to chirp, pipe’, which are also 
imitative. Cp. also spink. 

Derivatives: finch-ed, adj., finch-ery, n. 
find, tr. and intr. v. — ME. ftnden, fr. OE .findan, 
rel. to OS. findan, fithan, ON., Swed.finna, Dan. 
finde, MDu., Du. vinden, OHG. findan , fintan. 



MHG. vinden, G.finden, Goth, fin fan. The orig. 
meaning of these words was ‘to come upon’, fr. 
I.-E. base *pent-, ‘to go, pass; path, bridge’, 
whence also OHG. fendeo , ‘pedestrian’, OI. 
panthdh, ‘path, way’, Avestic, pantft, ‘way’, Arm. 
hun, gen. hni (for *ponti), ‘way, ford’, Gk. 
7 t<Svto£, ‘open sea’, rat to? (for *pqtos), ‘trodden 
way, path’, tzoctSos, ‘I step’, L. pons, gen. pontis, 
‘bridge’, OSlav./?p/i, ‘path \pfta, ‘heel’, OPruss. 
pintis, ‘way, road’. For sense development cp. 
Hitt, wemiya, ‘to find’, lit. ‘to come upon’, 
OSlav. na-iti, ‘to find’, fr. iti, ‘to go*, and L. in- 
venire, ‘to find’, lit. ‘to come upon’, fr. in, ‘in, 
on’, and venire, ‘to come’. Cp. pad, ‘road’, 
paddle, path. Cp. also peripatetic, pons, ponceau, 
‘culvert’, pontifex, pontiff, pontoon, punt, ‘river 
boat’. Cp. also sputnik. 

Derivatives: find, n., find-able, adj., find-er , n., 
find-ing , n. 

fine, n., end, conclusion. — ME .fine, fin, fr. OF. 
(= F.) fin, ‘end, settlement’, fr. L. finis. See finis, 
fine, n., a sum paid as penalty. — Lit., ‘a sum 
paid as final settlement’, fr. fine, ‘end, con- 
clusion’. 

Derivative: fine, tr. and intr. v., to punish by 
a fine. 

fine, adj., delicate. — OF. fin, fr. VL. *finus, fr. 
L .finis, ‘limit, boundary, end’, also used in the 
sense of ‘the highest’. See finis and cp. fine, 
‘end’, finite. 

Derivatives: fine, intr. v., adv., and n ., fine-ly, 
adv., fine-ness, n., finery (see next word), fin- 
ish, adj. 

finery, n., an elaborate adornment. — Lit. ‘some- 
thing that is fine’; see fine, adj., and -ery. 
finery, n., hearth for making cast iron, malle- 
able. — F. finerie, fr. fin, ‘fine, delicate*. See 
fine, adj., and -ery and cp. refinery, 
finesse, n., 1) delicacy; 2) artfulness. — F., fr. fin, 
‘fine’. See fine, adj., and 2nd -ess. 

Derivative: finesse, intr. and tr. v. 
finger, n. — OE., rel. to OS., OHG. fingar , ON. 
fingr , Du., MHG. vinger, G. Finger, Goth. 
figgrs; prob. rel. to five and cogn. with Arm. 
hinger-ord, ‘the fifth*. See A. Meillet in Bulletin 
de la soci6t6 de linguistique, 1928, 29, 36. 
Derivatives: finger, tr. and intr. v., finger-ed, 
adj., -finger-ed, combining form, fingering (q.v.), 
finger-less, adj., fingerling (q.v.), finger-y, adj. 
fingering, n., the act of using the fingers (esp. 
mus.) — Formed fr. finger, v. (see prec. word) 
with -ing; suff. forming verbal nouns, 
fingering, n., a fine woolen yarn. — Earlier fin- 
gram, corrupted fr. F .fin grain, lit. ‘fine grain*. 
See fine, adj., and grain. For a similar cor- 
ruption cp. grogram. 

fingerling, n., a small object. — Formed fr. 
finger with dimin. suff. -ling, 
finial, n., an ornament at the apex of a spire, 
gable, etc. (1 archit .) — A var. of final, 
finical, finicking, finicky, adj., over-fastidious. — 
Related to fine, adj. 

Derivatives: finical-ity, n., finical-ly, adv., fini- 
cal-ness , n. 

finis, n., end, close, conclusion. — L .finis, ‘limit, 
boundary, extremity, end*, of uncertain origin ; 
possibly standing for *fig-snis, ‘something 
fixed, firmly set’, fr. ftgere, ‘to fix, fasten*. See 
ditch and cp. fix. Cp. also final, fine, ‘end’, fine, 
‘delicate’, finance, finial, finical, finish, finite, 
affine, affinity, confine, define, definition, in- 
finite, refined, superfine, trephine, 
finish, tr. and intr. v. — OF. feniss- (F. finiss-), 
pres. part, stem of OF. fenir (F. finir), fr. L. 
finire, ‘to set limits to, bound, enclose, deter- 
mine, fix, end, finish’, fr. finis. See prec. word 
and verbal suff. -ish. 

Derivatives : finish, n., finisft-er, n., finish-ing , n. 
finite, adj. — L.ftnitus, pp. of finire, ‘to set limits 
to, bound, end, finish’. See finish and adj. suff. 
-ite. 

Derivatives: finite-ly, adv., finite-ness, n. 

Finn, n., a native of Finland. — OE. Finnas, ‘the 
Finns*. 

Derivatives: Finn-ic, Finn-ish, adjs. 
finnan haddock, also finnan, n., smoked haddock. 
— So called from Findon, a fishing village in 
Scotland. 



finny, adj., 1) having fins; 2) abounding in fish 
(poet.) — Formed fr. fin with adj. suff. -y. 
finochio, n., the sweet fennel. — It. finocchio, fr. 
VL. fenuc(u)lum , fr. L. feniculum, dimin. of 
fenum, ‘hay’. See fennel and cp. fenugreek, 
fiord, fjord, n,, a narrow arm of the sea. — Norw. 
fiord, fr. ON. fjordr (whence also E. firth, 
frith); rel. to ford (q.v.) 

florin, n., a sort of meadow grass. — Ir .ftorthann, 
‘a sort of grass’. 

fiorite, n., a kind of opal (mineral) — Named 
after Santa Fiora, Italy. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

fir, n. — ME. fine, fr. Dan. fyr, which is rel. to 
ON., Swed. fura, Norw. furu, OS. furie, OHG. 
foraha, forha, MHG. vorhe, G. Fdhre, ‘fir’, 
OHG. fereheih , ‘mountain oak’, fr. I.-E. base 
*perq w (o)-, whence also OI. parakafab , ‘the holy 
fig tree’, Hind, pargdi, ‘the evergreen oak’, L. 
quercus, ‘oak’. Cp. alcornoque, cork, Quercus. 
I.-E, *perq w (o)~, ‘oak’, developed over ‘oak 
forest’ into ‘wooded mountain’, in Goth, fair- 
guni , ‘mountain’, OE. fiergen-, ‘wooded moun- 
tain’, OCelt. *Perkunia, whence Gk. ’Apxuvta 
6pYj,* Opxuvioq 8pG(i.6q, L, Hercynia silva, Her- 
cynius saltus, ‘Hercynian forest*. See Hercynia. 
Derivative: firr-y, adj. 

fire, n. — ME. fire, fir, fur, fyr, fr. OE .fpr, rel. to 
OS., OFris. fiur, ON. fun, fyrr, MDu., Du. 
vuur, OHG. fiur, MHG. viur , viuwer, G. Feuer , 
‘fire’, and cogn. with Toch. A por, B pwar, 
‘fire’, Arm. hur , ‘fire, torch’, Gk. 7n3p, Umbr. 
pir, ‘fire*, Czech pyf, ‘hot ashes’ ; fr. I.-E. base 
*pewor-, *piiwer-, ‘fire’. Compare, with -n for 
-r, Goth, fon, gen .f unins, ON. funi, and OPruss. 
panno , ‘fire*. Cp. also, with -r in the nom. and 
-n in the gen., Hitt, pahhur, gen. pahhuenash, 
‘fire’. Cp. also pyre. 

Derivatives: fire, tr. and intr. v., fire-less, adj., 
fir -ing, n. 

firkin, n„ a small cask. — Fr. earlier ferdekyn , 
fr. Du. vierdekijn , dimin. of vierde, ‘fourth’, 
which : s rel. to E. fourth (q.v.) For the ending 
see suff. -kin. Cp. fardel, ‘fourth part’. Theiirkin 
was so called because it orig. contained a 
quarter of a barrel. 

firm, adj. — ME. fer me, fr. OF. (= F.) ferme, fr. 
L. firmus, ‘firm, steadfast, stable, strong’, rel. 
to fere, ferme, ‘nearly’, prob. also to fret us, 
‘relying on’, fr. I.-E. base *dher(e)~, 'to hold, 
support’, whence also OI. dhardyati , ‘he holds, 
supports’, dharawb, ‘holding’, dharmah, ‘cus- 
tom, law’, Avestic darayeiti, ‘he holds, sup- 
ports’, OPers. daraydmiy, ‘I hold’, Gk. £pavoq, 
‘bench’, &p?jvus, ‘footstool’, &p6vo<;, ‘seat’, Ion. 
0p7)aa<T&ai (aor.), ‘to sit down’, possibly also 
•&^pa 4 > and Oepiraov, ‘servant, attendant’. Cp. 
firm, n., firmament, affirm, confirm, infirm, farm, 
frenum, refrain, v. Cp. also therapeutic, throne, 
thorax, dharma, dharaa, the first element in 
Darius and the second element in aumildar and 
in words there referred to. 

Derivatives: firm, adv. and tr. and intr. v., 
firm-ly, adv., firm-ness, n. 
firm, n., partnership. — It. firma, ‘confirmation, 
signature’, fr. firmare , fr. L. firmare, ‘to make 
firm or steady, to strengthen, confirm’, fr. 
firmus. See firm, adj. 

firmament, n. — L. firmamentum , ‘strengthening, 
support ; the sky fixed above the earth, the fir- 
mament’, fr. firmare. See firm, y., and -ment. 
Derivative: firmament-al , adj. 
firman, also firmaun, n., a decree issued by an 
Oriental sovereign. — Turk, ferman , fr. Pers. 
farman , ‘order, decree, passport’ (rel. to far- 
mudan , ‘to order’), fr. OPers. framand , which 
is rel. to OI. pramdnah , ‘measure, scale, stand- 
ard, rule’ ; fr. I.-E. *prd-, ‘before, forward, for’, 
and *me~, ‘to measure’. See pro- and meditate 
and cp. matra and the second element in viraana. 
fim, n., last year’s snow, n6v6 (phys. geogr.) — 
G. Firn, lit. ‘last year’s (snow)’, fr. Swiss G. firn, 
‘of last year’, fr. MHG. virne , ‘old’, fr. OHG. 
firm , of s.m., which is rel. to OE. fyrn, ‘old’, 
Goth, fair ns, ‘of last year, old’, and cogn. with 
Lith. pernai, ‘last year’, Lett, pern-s, ‘old’, Gk. 
Ttipuai, ‘a year ago, last year’, OI. parut, ‘of 
last year’, purd, ‘before, formerly’, purandfi. 
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‘former’. See fore, adv., and per and cp. next 
word. 

first, adj. — ME. first, first e, fr. OE. fyrst, rel. to 
OS., OHG. furist, ON. fyrstr, Dan ferste , 
OFris. ferest, ‘first’, OFris. fersta, MDu. vorste , 
Du. vorst , OS., OHG. furisto, MHG. furste, 
G. Fur st, ‘prince’. These words are prop, super- 
latives formed fr. I.-E. *prS~, ‘before’, whence 
OI. purd, ‘before, formerly’. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: first, n. and adv., firstling (q.v.), 
firstly , adv., first-ness, n. 
firstling, n. — Formed fr. first with suff. -ling, 
prob. on analogy of G. Erstling or Du. eerste- 
Ung . 

firth, n., a narrow inlet of the sea; estuary. — 
ME., fr. ON. fjordr. See fiord and cp. frith, 
fisc, n., state treasury. — F., fr. L. fiscus , ‘woven 
basket, purse; treasury’, which stands for *bhid- 
s-ko-s , fr. I.-E. base *bheidh-, ‘to bind, twist’, 
whence also L. fidetia (for *bhideslid ), ‘clay ves- 
sel’ (orig. ‘anything tied up together’), Gk. 
tu&oi; (dissimilated fr. ‘winejar’, ON. 

bida, ‘milk pail’. Cp. confiscate. Cp. also pithos. 
Cp. also besom. 

fiscal, adj., financial. — F., fr. Late L. fiscalis , 
‘relating to the treasury, fiscal’, fr. L. fiscus. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: fiscal, n., fiscai-ly, adv. 
fischerite, n., a basic aluminum phosphate ( min- 
eral .) — Named after the German naturalist 
Gotthelf Fischer von Waldheim (1771-1853). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
fish, n., an aquatic animal. — ME. fisch , fr. OE. 
fisc, rel. to OS., OFris., OHG. fisc , ON. fiskr , 
Dan., Swed. fisk , MDu. vise , Du. vis, MHG. 
vise, visch, G. Fisch, Goth, fisks, ‘fish’, and 
cogn. with L. piscis , OIr. iasc, gen. eisc (for 
*piska ), ‘fish’, Russ. piskar', ‘groundling*. Cp. 
Pisces, piscatory, piscina, and the second ele- 
ment in grampus and in porpoise. 

Derivatives: fish, v. (q.v.), fish-ery, n., fish-y, 
adj., fish-i-ly, adv., fisji-i-ness, n. 
fish, intr. and tr. v., to catch fish. — ME. fisken, 
fischen, fr. OE. fiscian, fr. fisc, ‘fish’; rel. to 
ON.fiska, OHG.fiscort, G. fischen, Goth .fiskon, 
‘to fish’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: fisher (q.v.), fish-ing, n. 
fish, n., a counter used in games. — F. fiche, ‘peg, 
mark, counter’, back formation fr. fiche r, ‘to 
thrust in, drive in’, fr. VL. *ftgicare (whence also 
It. ficcare, OProven?. ficar, Sp. hincar, ‘to 
thrust in, drive in’, fr. L. figere, ‘to fix, fasten, 
attach, affix’. See fix and cp. fltchl. 
fisher, n. — ME. fischere , fr. OE. fiscere , fr. fisc, 
‘fish’. See fish, ‘an aquatic animal’, and agential 
suff. -er. 

fissi-, combining form meaning ‘divided*. — Fr. 
L. fissus, pp. of findere, ‘to cleave*. See next 
word. 

fissile, adj., capable of being cleft. — L. fissilis , 
‘that which may be cleft or split*, fr. fissus , pp. 
of findere , ‘to cleave, split’, which is cogn. with 
OI. bhindtti, ‘splits, cleaves’, OE'. bit an, ‘to bite*. 
See bite and cp. fistula. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in bifid, trifid, quadrifid, multifid, palmatifid. 
Derivative: fissil-ity, n. 

fission, n. — L. fissio, gen. -dnis, ‘a cleaving*, fr. 
fissus, pp. of findere. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivative : fission, tr. and intr. v. 
fissiparous, adj., reproducing by fission. — Com- 
pounded of fissi- and L. -parus (in viviparus, 
‘bringing forth its young alive’). See -parous, 
fissure, n. — F., fr. L. fissiira, ‘a cleft’, fr. fissus, 
pp. of findere. See fissile and -ure. 

Derivatives : fissure, tr. and intr. v., fissur-ed, 
fissur-y, adjs. 

fist, n. — ME. fust, fist, fr. OE .fyst, rel. to OS., 
OHG., MHG. fust, OFris. fest, MDu. vuust, 
Du. vuist, G. Faust, and cogn. with OSlav. 
p?stl, Russ, piasti, ‘fist’. Cp. foist. 

Derivatives: fist-ed, ad}., fistic (q.v.), fist-y, adj. 
fistic, adj., pertaining to boxing ( colloq .) — A 
hybrid coined fr. fist and -ic, a suff. of Greek or 
Latin origin. 

Derivatives: fistic-al, adj. 
fisticuff, n., a cuff with the fist. — Compounded 
of fist and cuff. 

Derivative: fisticuff, tr. v. 



fistula, n., 1) a pipe or tube; 2) a long sinuous 
pipelike ulcer. — L., ‘pipe, tube, fistula’, prob. 
a diminutiveformed fr. fid-, the stem of findere, 
‘to cleave, split’. See fissile, 
fistular, adj., fistulous. — L. fistularis, fr. fistula. 
See prec. word and -ar. . 
fistulous, adj., 1) tubelike; 2) containing tubelike 
parts; 3) pertaining to a fistula. — L .fistuldsus, 
‘pipe-shaped’, fr. fistula. See fistula and -ous. 
fit, n., division of a song (archaic). — ME. fine, 
fr. OE. fitt, ‘song, poem*, rel. to OS. fittea, 
‘division of a poem’, OHG. fizza, MHG. vitze, 
‘list of cloth’ (whence G. Fitze, ‘skein’), ON. 
fitja , ‘to knit together’, ME. fitten, ‘to array’, 
and cogn. with Gk. TtiXjx (for *7r£8-ia), ‘foot; 
extremity, end, border’, itobq, gen. ‘foot’. 

See foot and cp. fit, v. 

fit, tr. and intr. v,, to suit. — ME. fitten , ‘to ar- 
ray, arrange’, rel. to MDu. vitten , ‘to fit, suit’, 
ON. fitja , ‘to knit together’, OE. fitt, ‘song, 
poem’. See fit, ‘division of a song*. 

Derivatives: fit-ment , n.,fitt-er, n., fitt-ing, adj. 
and n., fitt-ing-ly, adv., fitt-ing-ness, n. 
fit, adj. — ME. jfyt , prob. fr. fitten , ‘to array’ 
(see fit, v.) ; influenced in meaning by a confu- 
sion with ME. fete, ‘well done, fitting’, fr. L. 
f actus (see feat). 

Derivatives : fit-ly, adv., fit -ness, n. 
fit, n., fitness. — Fr. fit, v. 
fit, n., sudden attack of sickness; paroxysm. 
— ME., fr. OE. fitt, ‘conflict’, of uncertain 
origin. 

fitch, n. — A dial. var. of vetch, 
fitch, n., a fitchew or its fur. — MDu. fisse, visse, 
vische, prob. related to vies, ‘stinking’, and to 
E. fizz (q.v.) Cp. fitchew, 
fitche, adj., pointed at its lower end (her.) — F. 
ficht, ‘fixed*, pp. of ficher. See fish, ‘counter’, 
fitchet, n., a fitchew or its fur. — Formed with 
dimin. suff. -et fr. fitch, ‘fitchew’, 
fitchew, n., the polecat or its fur. — ME., fr. 
Picard ficheux, corresponding to OF. fichau , fr. 
MDu. fisse, visse. See fitch, ‘fitchew*, 
fitful, adj., irregular. — Coined by Shakespeare 
fr. fit, ‘paroxysm’, and the adj. full. The word 
was reintroduced after 1800. 

Derivatives: fitful-ly, adv., fitful-ness, n. 

Fitz-, first element in PNs., and meaning ‘son* 
(esp. of illegitimate descendants). — AF., fr. 
OF. fiz (pronounced fits), fr. earlier fils (cp. F. 
fils), fr. L. filius, ‘son’. See filial, 
five, adj. and n. — ME. fif, fr. OE. fif rel. to 
OS. fif ON. fimm, Dan., Swed., Norw. fem, 
OHG. funf, finf, MHG., G. ftinf, Goth, fimf, 
fr. I.-E. *penq w e (with assimilation of q w to 
initial p); cogn. with OI. pdhea, Toch. A pan , 
B pic , Arm. hing (in sense of the phonetic law 
according to which k preceded by a nasal sound 
becomes g), Gk. nivxz, Aeol. Tzk\LTzz, L. quinque 
(with assimilation of initial p in the first syllable 
to initial q w in the following syllable (see quin- 
que-), Alb. pese, Gheg p$ss, OSlav. pfti, Lith. 
penki, OW. pimp, OIr. coic (with assimilation 
as in L. quinque). Cp. cinq(ue), kantar, keno, 
Panchatantra, panchayat, penta-, punch, ‘a 
beverage’, quinary, quinque-. Cp. also finger, 
fives, n., a ball game played by two or four per- 
sons. — PI. of five. 

fix, tr. and intr. v. — ME. fixen, fr. fix , ‘fixed’, 
fr. OF. fix (F. fixe), ‘fixed’, fr. L. fixus , pp. of 
figere , ‘to fix, fasten*. See ditch and cp. finis. 
Cp. also fibula, affiche, affix, antefixa, confix, 
crucifix, infix, transfix, palafitte. 

Derivatives : fix, n. (colloq.), fix-able, adj., fixate 
(q.v.), fixation (q.v.), fix-ed, ad }.,fix-ed-ly, adv., 
fix-ed-ness, n„ fix-er, n., fix-ing, n. (the pi., 
‘equipment*, is colloq.) 

fixate, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation fr. 
fixation. 

Derivative: fixat-ive, adj. 
fixation, n. — ML. fixatio, gen. -dnis, fr. L. 
fixatus, pp. of fixare, freq. of figere (pp. fixus ), 
‘to fix, fasten’. See fix and -ation. 
fixity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. fixus, 
‘fixed’. Cp. F. fixite and see fix. 
fixture, n. — Fr. earlier fixure, which is formed 
with suff. -ure fr. L. fixus, ‘fixed’ (see fix); in- 
fluenced in form by the false analogy of mixture 



(rel. to mix), in which, however, the t is organic 
(it represents L. t in mixtus, ‘mixed’, pp. of 
miscere, ‘to mix’). 

fizgig, n., 1) a flirtatious girl; 2) a kind of noisy 
firework. — Compounded of fizz and gig, ‘any- 
thing whirling*. 

fizz, intr. v., to hiss. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
ON. fisa , ‘to break wind’, Dan. fise, ‘to foist, 
fizzle’, G. fisten, ‘to break wind’, and E. fitch, 
‘fitchew*. 

Derivatives: fizz, n.,fizz-y , adj. 
fizzle, intr. v. — Formed fr. fizz with freq. suff. 
-le. 

Derivative: fizzle, n. 
fjord, — See fiord. 

flabbergast, tr. v., to astound (colloq.) — A blend 
of flabby and aghast. 

flabby, adj., limp; lacking firmness, weak. — Fr. 
earlier floppy, which is formed fr. flap, n., with 
suff. -y. 

Derivatives : flabbi-ly, adv., flabbi-ness, n. 
flabellate, adj., fan-shaped. — L. flabellatus, 
pp. of ft abellare, ‘to fan’, fr. flabellum. See 
flabellum and adj. suff. -ate. 
flabelliform, adj., fan-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. flabellum, ‘a small fan’, and forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See next word and form, n. 
flabellum, n., t) a fan used in religious cere- 
monies; 2) a fan-shaped organ (zool.) — L. 
flabellum, ‘a small fan’, dimin. of flabrum, 
‘breeze’, from the stem of flare, ‘to blow’, which 
is cogn. with OE ^blawan, ‘to blow’. See blow, 
‘to puff’, and cp. flatus and words there re- 
ferred to. 

flaccid, adj., flabby. — F .flaccide, fr. b.fl accidus, 
fr. flaccus, ‘flabby’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: flaccid-ity , n flaccid-ness, n .,flac- 
cid-ly, adv. 

flag, intr. v., to droop. — Of uncertain origin. 

Cp. flag, ‘ensign’. Cp. also fag, ‘to weary’, 
flag, n., an aquatic plant; esp. a plant of the 
genus Iris. — ME .flagge, rel. to Du. vlag , Dan. 
flag, ‘iris’. . 

flag, n., piece of cloth used as an ensign, etc. — 
Late ME. flagge, rel. to Dan. flag , Swed. flagg, 
‘flag’, and perh. also to E. flag, ‘to droop*. 
Derivative : flag , to put a flag on. 
flag, n., paving stone, flagstone. — ON. flaga, 
‘slab of stone’, of uncertain origin. It possibly 
means lit. ‘flake’, and is rel. to ON. flaki , 
‘flake’. See flake, ‘a thin piece’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: flag , tr. v., to pave with flagstones. 
flagg-ing, n., flaggy (q.v.) 
flagellant, n., one who scourges; esp., one whe 
scourges himself for a religious purpose; adj. 
given to flagellation. — L .flagellans, gen. -antis 
pres. part, of flagellare. See flagellate, v., and 
-ant. 

flagellate, tr. -v., to scourge, whip, flog. — L 
flagellatus, pp. of flagellare , ‘to scourge’. See 
flagellum and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : flagellation (q.v.), flagellat-ory, adj 
flagellate, adj., 1) furnished with flagella ; 2) shap- 
ed like a flagellum. — L. flagellatus, pp. o: 
flagellare. See flagellate, v. 
flagellation, n., a scourging, a beating, a flog 
ging. — L. flagellatio , gen. -dnis, ‘a scourging’ 
fr. flagellatus, pp. of flagellare. See flagellate 
v., and -ion. 

flagelliform, adj., shaped like a flagellum. — 
Compounded of L. flagellum, ‘whip’, and forma 
‘form, shape*. See next word and form, n. 
flagellum, n., a long whiplike process ( med .) — 
L., ‘whip’, dimin. of flagrum, ‘whip, scourge 
lash’, fr. *flagere, ‘to whip’ (whence the frequen 
tative flagitare, ‘to whip, decry; to demand pas 
sionately’); cogn. with ON. blak, ‘a blow’ 
blaka , blakra, ‘to strike, beat the wings, flutter’ 
and with Lith. blaskyti , ‘to throw hither land 
thither’. Cp. flail, which is a doublet of flagel- 
lum. Cp. also flagitious, flog, 
flageolet, n., kidney bean. — F., borrowed fr. It. 
fagiuolo, ‘bean’, fr. VL. *faheolus, which is a 
blend of L. faba, ‘bean’ (see fabaceous), with 
phaseolus , dimin. of phaselus, fr. Gk. (paaTjXoq, 
‘a kind of bean’. The form flageolet is due to 
the influence of flageolet, ‘wind instrument’ 
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with which it was associated because of the 
flatulent property of beans. For the ending see 
suff. -et. 

flageolet, n., a small wind instrument. — F. s di- 
min. of OF. flageol, flajol, ‘pipe’, fr. VL. fla- 
beolum , a derivative of L. flare, ‘to blow’. See 

flabellum and cp. flute. 

flaggy, adj., drooping. «— Formed with adj. suff. 
-y fr. flag, ‘to droop’. 

flaggy, adj., abounding in the plants called flags. 
— Formed with adj. suff. -y fr. flag, ‘an aquatic 
plant’. 

flaggy, adj., pertaining to flagstone. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -y fr. flag, ‘flagstone’, 
flagitious, adj., extremely wicked; scandalous. — 
L. flagitidsus , ‘shameful, disgraceful’, fr. flagi- 
tium, ‘shameful deed, shame’, fr. flagitdre , ‘to 
whip, decry: to demand passionately’, freq. of 
*fldgere, ‘to whip’ (a verb of which flagrunf 
‘whip’, is a derivative). The verb flagitdre stands 
to *fldgere as agitare , ‘to put in constant mo- 
tion’, stands to agere, ‘to move’. See flagellum 
and -ous. 

Derivatives : flagitious-ly , adv., flagitious-ness , n 
flagon, n. — ME. flakon , fr. OF. (= F.) flacqn 
fr. VL. flasconem , acc. of fiasco, augment of 
ftascus, a collateral form of fiasco , ‘bottle’. See 
flask and cp. -oon. 

flagrancy, n. — L. flagrant ia , ‘a burning, a ve 
hement desire’ fr. flagrans , gen. -antis, pres 
part, of flagrare. See next word and -cy. 
flagrant, adj., glaring. — L. flagrans , gen. -antis 
pres. part, of flagrare, ‘to blaze, glow, burn’ 
which stands in gradational relationship to h.ful 
gere, ‘to shine’, and is cogn. with Gk. <pX£ysiv, ‘tc 
burn, scorch’, OE. blase, ‘black’. See black anc 
-ant and cp. flambe, flambeau, flamboyant, flame 
flammule, conflagrate, deflagrate, fulgent, ful 
gurant, Phlegethon, phlegm. 

Derivatives : flagrant-ly, adv., flagrant-ness, n. 
flail, n., an implement for threshing grain bj 
hand. — ME., fr. OF. fiaiel (F. fteau), fr. L 
flagellum, ‘scourge’ (whence also OProven? 
fiagel). See flagellum. 

Derivative: flail , tr. v. 

flair, n., aptitude. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) flair 
‘odor’, fr. flairer , ‘to smell’, orig. ‘to emit an 
odor’, fr. VL. * flagrare, dissimilated fr. L. fra 
grare, ‘to emit fragrance’. See fragrant, 
flajolotite, n., a hydrous iron antimonate (min 
erai) — Named after the French chemist Fla 
jolot, by whom it was first analyzed. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
flak, n,, anti aircraft shell. — Formed from the 
initials of G. Flieger-Abwehr-Kanone , lit. ‘gun 
warding off fliers’. 

flake, n., a thin, flat piece; a film. — ME., of 
Scand. origin. Cp. OS. flaka, ‘sole of the foot’, 
Norw. flak, ‘disk, floe’, Swed. flake , ‘plate’, 
which are rel. to MDu. vlac, Du. vlak , ‘flat, 
level’, OHG. ft ah, MHG. vlach , G. flach , of 
s.m., in gradational relationship to MDu. 
vlocke, Du. vlok, OHG. floccho, flocko, MHG. 
vlock , vlocke, G. Flocke, ‘flake’, and cogn. 
with Lett, plauki, ‘snowflakes’, plaukas, ‘fibers’, 
L. plaga , ‘a flat surface, district, region’. See 
plagal, and cp. also flake, ‘rack for storing 
goods’, flag, ‘paving stone’, flaw, ‘defect’, fluke, 
‘flatfish’. 

flake, n., a rack for storing goods. — ME. flake , 
fleke, fr. ON. flaki, rel. to Du. vlaak, ‘paling, 
hurdle’, and to Swed. flake, ‘plate’. See flake, 
‘a thin, fiat piece’. 

flam, n., sham, trick. — Shortened fr. flimflam, 
flam, n., a drumbeat. — Of imitative origin, 
flambe, adj., decorated by irregularly splashed 
glaze, — F., pp. of flamber, ‘to singe, blaze’, fr. 
OF. flambe, ‘flame’, which is a back formation 
fr. flamble. See next word, 
flambeau, n„ a large torch. — F., fr. OF. flamble, 
‘flame’, fr. L .flammula, ‘a little flame’, dimin. of 
flamma, ‘flame’. See flame, n., and cp. prec. word, 
flamboyance, flamboyancy. n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
flamboyant, adj., characterized by flamelike 
tracery (archil.) — F., pres. part, of flamboyer , 
‘to flame’, fr. OF. flambe. See flambe and -ant. 
Derivative: flamboyant-ly, adv. 



flame, n. — ME. flamme , fr. OF. flame, flamme 
(F. flamme ), fr. L. flamma, ‘blaze, flame’, which 
stands for *fiagma and is rel. to flagrare, ‘to 
blaze, glow, burn’. See flagrant and cp. words, 
there referred to. Cp. also flimmer and the se- 
cond element in oriflamme. 
flame, intr. v. — ME. flamen, fr. OF. flamer, ‘to 
flame’ (whence F. flammer, ‘to singe’), fr. L. 
flammare, ‘to flame’, fr. flamma. See flame, n. 
Derivatives: flam-ed, adj., flam-er, n., flam-ing, 
adj., flam-ing -ly, adv., flam-y, adj. 
flamen, n., a priest devoted to the service of one 
particular deity (Roman mythoL ) — L. flamen, 
which prob. stands for *bhladmen , and is cogn. 
with Goth, blotan, ‘to worship’, ON. biota , OE. 
blotan, OHG. bluojan, ‘to sacrifice’, 
flamenco, n., dancing style of the gypsies of An- 
dalusia. — Sp., ‘Flemish; gypsy’, fr. MDu. 
Vlaming. See Fleming. 

flamingo, n. — Port, flamingo, fr. Sp. flamenco, 
fr. Proven?, flamenc (whence also F. flamant , 
flamingo'), lit. ‘flame-colored’, (r.flama, ‘flame’, 
fr. L. flamma (see flame), and -enc, a suff. of 
Teut. origin (see -ing, ‘pertaining to*); so called 
in allusion to the color of its feathers. See 
Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p.252 s.v. flamant. 
Cp. Gk. cpotvotoTrrepoc;, ‘flamingo’, lit. ‘red- 
feathered’. 

flammable, adj., inflammable. — Formed with 
suff. -able fr. L. flammare, ‘to flame’. See flame, 
v., and cp. inflammable. 

Derivative: flammabil-ity ; n. 
flan, n., a kind of pastry. — See flawn. 
flanch, n., either of two segments of a circle on 
either side of the shield (her.) — OF. flanc , 
flanche, ‘flank, side’. See flank and cp. flange, 
fl&nerie, n., idleness; idling. — F., lit. ‘a strolling, 
loafing, sauntering’, fr. flaner , ‘to stroll, loaf 
saunter’, prob. a Scand. loan word. Cp. Norw. 
flana , flanta , ‘to gad about’, 
flaneur, n., loafer. — F., it. flaner. See prec. word, 
flange, n., a projecting rim or edge. — OF. flanc , 
flanche , ‘flank, side’. See next word and cp. 
flanch. Derivatives: flange, tr. v., to furnish 
with a flange, flang-er , n. 
flank, n. — ME. flanke , fr. OF. (— F.) flanc, fr. 
Frankish *hlanka , which is rel. to OHG. 
(h)lanca, MHG. lanke, ‘hip, joint’, MHG. linken, 
G. lenken, ‘to bend, turn, lead’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qleng -, ‘to bend’; see lank and link, n., ‘ring 
of a chain’, and cp. flanch, flange, flinch, flunkey. 
OProven?. flanc. It. fianco , and G. Flanke are 
French loan words. 

Derivatives: flank, tr. and intr. v., flank-er, n. 
flannel, n., adj. — W. gwlanen, ‘flannel*, fr. 
gwlan , ‘wool’, which is cogn. with L. (ana, 
‘wool’, OE. wull, ‘wool’. See wool and cp. 
lanate. 

Derivatives: flannel, tr. v., flannel-ette, n., 
flannel-ed, adj., flannel-ly, adv. 
flap, tr. and intr. v., to move up and down. — 
ME. flappen, of imitative origin. Cp. Du. flap- 
pen, ‘to flap’. Cp. also fillip, flip, flippant, flop. 
Cp. also flabby. 

Derivatives : flap , n. (q.v.), flapp-er, n. 
flap, n. — ME. flap, flappe, fr. flappen. See flap, v, 
flare, intr. v. and n. — Of uncertain origin; pos- 
sibly a blend of flame and glare. 

Derivative: flar-ing, adj., flar-ing-ly, adv. 
flash, intr. and tr. v., — ME. flasken, flaschen, 
‘to splash’, of imitative origin. 

Derivative : flash, n. and adj., flash-er, n. flash- 
ing, n. and adj., flash-ing-ly , adv., flash-y, adj., 
flash-i-ly , adv., flash-i-ness, n. 
flask, n., bottle. — OF. flasque, ‘bottle for pow- 
der’, fr. ML. fiasco, of Teut. origin. Cp. OE. 
flasce, flaxe, ON., Swed., Norw., OHG. flask a. 
Dan. flaske, MDu. flasce, Du. fles, MHG. 
vlasche , G. Flasche, ‘bottle’. The original 
meaning of these Teut. words prob. was ‘a 
bottle plaited round; case bottle’, fr. I.-E. 
*plok-skd-, ‘a plaited vessel’, fr. base *plek -, 
‘to plait’, whence also Gk. ttX£xeiv, ‘to plait’, 
ttXoxt), ‘network’, L. plicare, ‘to fold, bend’, 
OE. fleohtan, ‘to braid, plait’; see ply, ‘to bend’. 
Cp. It. fiasco, fiascone, F. flacon , ‘case bottle, 
bottle’, which derive fr. ML. fiasco (resp. its 
acc. flasconem), augment, of ftascus , a collateral 



form of ftasca (see above). Cp. fiasco, flagon, flas- 
ket 

flask, n., either of the plates forming the sides 
of the trail of a gun carriage. — F. flasque, 
‘cheek (of a gun carriage)’, rel. to Wallon flache , 
fr. G. flach, ‘flat’. See flay, 
flasket, n. — OF. flasquet, dimin. of flasque , 
‘bottle’. See flask, ‘bottle’, and -et. 
flat, adj., level. — ME., fr. ON .flatr, whence also 
Swed .flat, Dan./lad, ‘flat’ ; rel. to OS .flat, OHG. 
flaz, ‘flat, level’, OE .flet, OS. fletti, OHG .flezzi, 
‘floor’, fr. I.-E. base *plet-, *plet, *plat-, ‘spread 
out, broad; whence also Gk. 7 tX<xtu!;, ‘broad, 
flat’. See place and cp. plantar, platy-. Cp. also 
flat, ‘floor’. Cp. also flatter. 

Derivatives: flat, adv., flat, n., a flat surface, 
flat, tr. and intr. v., to flatten (rare), flat-ling, 
adv. and adj .,flat-ly, adv., flat-ness, n.,flatt-en, 
adj., flatt-ing , n., flatt-ish, adj. 
flat, n., floor. — ME. flet, fr. OE. flet, ‘ground, 
floor’. See flat, adj. 

flatter, n., one who or that which flattens. — 
Formed fr. flat, ‘to flatten’, with agential suff. 

-er. 

flatter, tr. v., to court, cajole. — ME. flateren, 
fr. OF. flater (F. flatter), ‘to smooth, caress, 
flatter’, fr. Frankish *flat , ‘flat, level’, which is 
rel. to OHG. flaz, ‘flat, level’. See flat, adj. 
Derivatives: flatter-er , n., ftatter-ing, adj., flat- 
ter-ing-ly, adv., flattery (q.v.) 
flattery, n. — ME. fiaterie, fr. OF. flater ie(F.flat- 
terie ), fr. OF. flater. See flatter and -y (represent- 
ing F. -ie). 

flatulence, flatulency, n. — F. flatulence , fr. 
flatulent. See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
flatulent, adj., windy; vain. — F., fr. L. flatu- 
lentus, fr. flatus. See next word and -ent. 
Derivatives: flatulent-ly , adv., flatulent-ness, n. 
flatus, n., a puff of wind; accumulation of gas 
in the stomach or bowels. — L. flatus (soil. 
ventris), ‘blowing (of the stomach)’, fr, flatus , 
pp. of flare , ‘to blow’, which is cogn. with OE. 
blawan, ‘to blow’. See blow, ‘to puff’, and cp. 
afflatus, conflate, deflate, flabellum, flageolet, 
‘wind instrument’, inflate, perflation, reflate, 
sufftate. Cp. also soffione, souffle. Cp. also flavor, 
flaunt, intr. v., to make an ostentatious display; - 
tr. v., to display ostentatiously. — Prob. a blend 
of flout and vaunt. 

Derivatives: flaunt, n., flaunt-er, n., flaunt-ing , 
adj ., flaunt -ing-ly, ad \.,flaunt-y, adj ., flaunt-i-ly, 
adv., flaunt-i-ness, n, 

flautist, n., flute player. — It. flautista , a hybrid 
coined fr. Late L .flauta, ‘flute’, and - ista , fr. Gk. 
-iott)?. See flute and -ist and cp. flutist, 
flavedo, n., yellowness of the skin. — Medical L., 
fr. L. fldvus, ‘yellow’. See flavescent. 

Flaveria, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L, fldvus , ‘yellow’. See next word, 
flavescent, adj., turning yellow, yellowish. — L. 
fldvescens , gen. fidvescentis, pres. part, of fld- 
vescere , ‘to become yellow’, inchoative verb 
formed fr. fldvus, ‘yellow’, which is rel. to L. 
fulvus , ‘reddish-yellow’, and cogn. with OE. 
blaw, ‘blue’. See blue and -escent and cp. fulvous. 
Cp. also flavedo, Flaveria, Flavia, Flavius, 
flavine. 

Flavia, fern. PN. — L. Flavia , fern, of Flavius. 
See Flavius. 

flavin, also flavine, n., 1) a complex ketone 
CioHtfN^ (chem.)\ 2) an artificial yellow dye- 
stuff obtained from quercitron bark. — Formed 
with chem. suff. -ine fr. L. fldvus , ‘yellow’. See 
flavescent 

Flavius, masc. PN. — L. Flavius, name of a 
Roman gens, rel. to fldvus, ‘yellow*. See fla- 
vescent and cp. Flavia. 

flavone, n., a colorless crystalline compound, 
C 15 H 10 O 2 (chem.) — Formed with suff. -one fr. 
L. fldvus , ‘yellow’. See flavescent. 
flavor, flavour, n. — ME. flavor, fr. OF. floor , 
flaiir , fle'ur , ‘smell, odor, scent’ (whence F. 
fleurer , ‘to smell, be fragrant’), fr. VL. *flatdrem, 
acc. of *flator, lit. ‘that which blows’, fr. L. 
flatus, pp. of flare , ‘to blow’, which is rel. to 
OE. blawan , ‘to blow’. See blow, ‘to puff*, and 
cp, flatus. Cp. Olt. fiatore, ‘a bad odor’, which 
also derives fr. VL. *fldtorem. The insertion of 
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the v in flavor is due to the influence of savor . 
Derivatives: flavo(u)r, tr. v., flavo(u)r-ed, adj., 
flavo(u)r-ing , n., flavo(u)r-less, flavo(u)r-ous, 
adjs. 

flaw, n., crack, defect, fault, blemish. — ME. 
flaw, flawe, flai , prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. 
Swed. flaga, ‘flaw, crack, flake’, ON. flaga , 
‘slab of stone’, and see flag, ‘paving stone’. 
Derivatives: flaw, tr. v., to make a flaw in (q.v.), 
flaw-less , adj „flaw-less-ly, ad\.,flaw-less-ness,n. 

flaw, n., a sudden gust of wind. — Of Scand. ori- 
gin. Cp. Dan., Norw. flage, Swed. flaga, ‘gust 
of wind’. These words prob. derive fr. Teut. 
base *flah- t which corresponds to I.-E. base 
*plaq-, *plag-, ‘to strike’, whence Gk. TrXTjoaetv, 
TCXTjyvuvai, ‘to strike’. See plague. 

flawn, n., a kind of pie. — OF. flaon (F. flan), fr. 
Frankish *flado , which is rel. to OHG. flado, 
‘offering cake’, MHG. vlade, ‘a broad thin 
cake’, G. Fladen , ‘flat cake’, Du. via , ‘baked 
custard’. AH these Teut. words are derivatives 
of I.-E. *plet~, *plet-, *pldt-, ‘spread out’, broad, 
flat’, whence also Gk. ttXoitoc;, ‘broad, flat’. See 
place and cp. flat, ‘level’, flat, ‘floor’. It. fladone , 
‘honeycomb*, OProveng. flauzon , ‘flat cake’, 
are Teut. loan words. 

flax, n. — ME. flax , fr. OE. fleax , rel. to OS. 
flas , OFris. /fox , OHG., MHG. flaks, G. Flacks , 
fr. Teut. base *fleh-, corresponding to I.-E. base 
*plek~, ‘to weave, plait’, whence Gk. rrX^xeiv, 
‘to plait’, L. plectere , ‘to plait, . braid, inter- 
twine’. See ply, n., ‘to bend’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: flax, adj., flaxen (q.v.), flax-y, adj. 
flaxen, adj. — OE. fleaxen, fr. fleax. See flax and 
adj. suff. -en. 

flay, tr. v., to strip off the skin of. — ME. flean, 
flan , fr. OE. flean, rel. to ON. fid, OH G.flahan, 
‘to flay’, and cogn. with Lith. pliSiu, pliiti , ‘to 
tear*. 

Derivative: flay-er, n. 

flea, n. — ME. fte(e), fr. OE. fleaih), rel. to ON. 
flo, MDu. vlo, Du. vlo, OHG., MHG. floh, 
G. Floh, and prob. also to OE. fleon, ‘to flee’ ; 
see flee. Accordingly flea would lit. mean ‘the 
jumping animal’. 

fleam, n., a lancet used for opening veins (surg.) 
— OF. flieme, fr. VL. *fletomus (whence also 
OFris. flieme, MDu. vlime (Du. vlym), OHG.flio- 
tuma (MHG. vliete, G. Fliete), fr. Late L .phlebo- 
tomus, fr. Gk. <pXe( 3 ot 6 |j.ov (short for tpXe( 3 o- 
t6jxov ofALXiov), ‘lancet’, neut. of <pXe( 3 oT 6 fi.o<;, 
‘opening veins’. See phlebotomy. F. flamme, 
‘fleam’, was influenced in form by F. flamme , 
‘flame’. 

fifeche, n., an arrow; a spire (< err chit .) — F., ‘ar- 
row’, prob. fr. Frankish *fliugica, which is rel. to 
OLG. ftiuca , MDu. vliecfce, of s.m. See Bloch- 
Wartburg, DELF., p.254, s M.fliche. It. freccia, 
OProveng. flec(h)a and Sp. flecha , ‘arrow’, are 
Teut. loan words. Cp. fletcher. Cp. also parfleche. 
fleck, n„ spot, freckle. — MDu. vlecke (Du. 
vlek ), rel. to ON. flekkr, OHG. flee, fleccho , 
MHG. vlec, vlecke, G. Fleck, and cogn. with 
L. plaga , ‘a flat surface; district, region’. See 
plagal and cp. words there referred to. For the 
Dutch origin of the English word see Bense, 
Dictionary of the Low Dutch Element in the 
English Vocabulary, p.99. 

Derivatives: fleck, tr. v., flecker (q.v.), fleck- 
less (q.v.) 

flecker, tr. v., to fleck. — Formed fr. fleck with 
freq. suff. -er. 

fleckless, adj. — Formed fr. fleck with suff. -less; 
first used by Tennyson. 

flection, flexion, n. — F., fr. L. flexionem, acc. of 
flexid, ‘a bending, turning’, fr. flexus, pp. of 
flectere. See flex, v., and -ion. 

fled, past tense and pp. of flee. — ME. fledde, 
fr. fleon, fleen, ‘to flee’. See flee. 

fledge, tr. and intr. v. — From the obsol. adj. 
fledge, ‘fledged’, fr. OE. -flyege (in unfly ege, ‘not 
yet fledged’), which is rel. to MDu. vlugge, Du. 
vlug, LG. flugge (whence G. flugge), OHG. flucki, 
MHG. vliicke, ‘fledged’, and to E. fly (q.v.) 
Derivatives: fledg-ed, adj., fledge-less » adj., 
fledge- ling, n., fledg-y, adj. 

flee, intr. and tr. v. — ME. fleon , fleen , fr. OE. 



flion (for *fleohan), rel. to OS., OH G.ftiohan, 
ON. floja, flyja, Dan., Swed. fly, OFris. flid, 
Du. vlieden, MHG. vliehen, G. fliehen, Goth. 
pliuhan , ‘to flee’. Cp. flea. Cp. also flight, ‘the 
act of fleeing’. 

fleece, n., the wool of a sheep. — ME. flees, fr. 
OE. fleos, flies, rel. to MDu. vluus, Du. vlies, 
MHG. vlius, G. Vlies, and prob. cogn. with 
L. pluma, ‘feather, down*, Lith. plunk sna, 
‘feather’, OPruss. plauxdine , ‘feather bed’, Lith. 
pluskos (pL), ‘tufts of hair’, Lett, pluskas (pi.), 
of s.m. Cp. plume. 

Derivatives: fleece, tr. v., fteec-ed, adj .,fleec-er, 
n., fleec-y, adj., fleec-i-ly, adv., fleec-i-ness , n. 
fleer, intr. v., to jeer, sneer. — ME. flerien , of 
Scand. origin; cp. Norw. flira, dial. Dan. flire, 
‘to giggle, titter’. 

fleet, intr. and tr. v., to pass swiftly. — ME .fleten, 
fleoten , fr. OE. fleotan, ‘to float’, rel. to OE. 
flotan, ‘to float’, ON. fl iota, Swed. flyta, Dan. 
flyde, ‘to flow, float’, OS. fiiotan, OFris. flidta, 
‘to flow’, MLG. vie ten, MDu., Du. vlieten, 
OHG. flioj^an, ‘to flow, float’, MHG. vlieden, 
G. flieflen, ‘to flow’, and cogn. with Lith .plhdau, 
plQsti, ‘to overflow’, Lett .pludl, ‘flood’. All these 
words are -^-enlargements of I.-E. base *pleu-, 
‘to flow, run, swim’. See flow and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also lead, ‘a heavy metal’. 
Derivative: fleet-ing, adj. 
fleet, adj., swift. — Rel. to, or derived from, ON. 
fljotr, ‘swift’ (fr. fljota, ‘to flow, run’). See fleet, v. 
Derivatives : fleet-ly, adv., fleet-ness, n. 
fleet, n., a number of ships. — ME. flete, fleote, 
‘a fleet’, fr. OE. fleot, ‘ship, vessel’, lit. ‘that 
which floats or glides’, rel. to fleotan, ‘to float’. 
See fleet, v., and cp. next word, 
fleet, n., a creek. — OE. fleot, ‘mouth of a river, 
bay, sea, ship, vessel’, derivatively identical 
with prec. word. 

Fleming, n., 1) a native of Flanders; 2) a native 
of Belgium who speaks Flemish. — MDu. Vla- 
ming (Du. Vlaming ), rel. to Vlaemisch, ‘Flem- 
ish’, fr. Vldm-, which appears also in Du. 
Vlaanderen, ‘Flanders’. Cp. next word. Cp. also 
flamenco. For the ending see -ing, suff. meaning 
‘pertaining to’. 

Flemish, adj. — MDu. Vlaemisch (whence Du. 
Vlaams), fr. Vldm-. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -fch. 

flench, flense, flinch, tr. v., to strip the blubber 
from a whale. — Dan. flense, of s.m. 
flesh, n. — ME. flesch, fr. OE. fix sc, rel. to OS., 
OFris. flesk, MLG. vlees, vleis, Du. vlees , 
OHG. fleisc, MHG., G. fleisch, ‘flesh’, ON., 
Dan. flesk, ‘pork, bacon’. The ultimate origin 
of these words is uncertain. 

Derivatives: flesh , tr. v., flesh-er, n ., fleshings, 
n. pL, fleshly (q.v.), ftesh-ment, n., flesh-y , adj. 
fleshly, adj. — ME. fleschlich, fr. OE. fix sc lie, 
fr. fix sc, ‘flesh’. See flesh and adj. suff. -ly. 
Derivative: fleshli-ness, n. 
fletch, tr. v., to provide (an arrow) with a feather; 
to feather. — Back formation fr. fletcher. 
fletcher, n., one who makes arrows. — OF. 
flechier, fr. fleche (F. flic he), ‘arrow’. See fl&che. 
Fletch erism, n., the practice of chewing one’s 
food thoroughly. — So called after the Amer- 
ican nutritionist Horace Fletcher (1849-1919), 
who advocated this practice. For the ending see 
suff. -ism. 

fleur-de-lis, n., the iris. — F., lit. ‘flower of lily’. 
Fleur derives fr. L. florem, acc. of fids, ‘flower’, 
de comes fr. L. de, ‘from, away from*, and lis, 
orig. a plural, derives fr. L. lilium, ‘lily’. See 
flower, de- and lily and. cp. flower-de-luce, 
fleuret, n., a small flower. — F. fleurette, dimin. 
of fleur, ‘flower’. See flower and the suffixes -et, 
-ette, and cp. floret. 

fleuron, n., a flowerlike ornament. — F., augment, 
of fleur , ‘flower’. See flower and -ton. 
fleury, adj., sprinkled with fleurs-de-lis (her.) 

— F. fleuri, ‘flowery, florid; covered with 
flowers’, pp. of fleurir , ‘to flower, blossom’. See 
flourish. 

flew, pp. of fly. — ME. flew, fr. OE. fleah, fr. 
fteogan, ‘to fly*. See fly. 

flews, n. pi., the hanging chaps of bloodhounds. 

— Of unknown origin. 



flex, tr. and intr. v., to bend. — L. flexus, pp. of 
flectere , ‘to bend’, which — according to Er~ 
nout-Meillet, DELL., p. 352 — is perh. a popular 
collateral form of plectere, ‘to plait, braid, inter- 
twine’. See ply, n., ‘to bend’, and cp. flection, 
flexible, circumflex, deflect, inflect, reflect, re- 
troflex. 

flexibility, n. — F. flexibility, fr. Late L. flexibi- 
litatem , acc. of flexibilitas, fr. L. flexibilis. See 
next word and -ity. 

flexible, adj. — F., fr. L. flexibilis , ‘that may be 
bent, pliant’, fr. flexus, pp. of flectere. See flex 
and -ible. 

Derivatives: flexible-ness, n., flexibl-y, adv. 
flexile, adj., flexible. — L. flexilis, ‘pliant, 
flexible’, fr. flexus, pp. of flectere. See flex 
and -He. 

Derivative: flexil-ity, n. 

flexion. — See flection. 

flexor, n., a muscle that bends a joint ; contrasted 
with extensor ( anat .) — Medical L., short for 
musculus flexor , ‘a bending muscle’, formed 
with agential suff. -or fr. L. flexus, pp. of flec- 
tere. See flex. 

flexuose, adj., flexuous. — L. flexuosus, ‘full of 
turns, tortuous, flexuous’, fr. flexus, ‘a bend- 
ing’, fr. flexus, pp. of flectere. See flex and adj. 
suff. -ose. 

Deri /ative : flexuos-ity , n. 
flexuous, adj., 1) full of windings ; 2) wavering. — 
L. flexuosus. See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: ftexuous-ly, a dv., flexuous-ness, n. 
flexure, n., a bending or turning. — L. flexura, 
‘a bending, turning’, fr. flexus, pp. of flectere. 
See flex and -ure. 

flibbertigibbet, n., a chatterer. — An invented 
word. 

flick, n., a light blow; tr. v., to strike. — Prob. 
of imitative origin. 

flicker, intr. v., to flutter. — ME. fiikeren, fr. OE. 
flicorian , ‘to flutter, waver’, rel. to OE. flacor , 
‘fluttering’, ON. flokra, MDu. flockeren, OHG. 
flagaron, flogaron, ‘to flutter’, MHG. vlackern , 
G. flackern , ‘to flare, flicker’. These verbs prob. 
meant orig. ‘to beat with the wings’, and are 
rel. to dial. E. flack , ‘to flap, strike’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: flicker, n., the act of fluttering, 
flicker, n., one who or that which flicks. — 
Formed fr. flick with agential suff. -er. 
flicker, n., a woodpecker of N. America. — Lit. 
‘the striking bird*, hence prop, identical with 
prec. word. 

flier, flyer, n. — Formed fr. fly, v., with agential 
suff. -er. 

flight, n., the act of flying. — ME. fliht, fr. OE. 
flyht, rel. to OE. fteogan, ‘to fly’. Cp. LG. flugt 
(whence G. Flucht), MLG., Du. vlucht, ‘flight 
of birds’, OE. flyge, OS. ftlugi, ON. flugr , 
OHG. flug, MHG. vluc, G. Plug, ‘flight’, and 
see fly, v. Cp. also next word. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -t. 

Derivatives: flight-y, ad}., flight-i-ly, adv., flight- 
i-ness , n. 

flight, n., the act of fleeing. — ME. fluht , fliht , 
fr. OE. fleoh-, stem of fleon (for *fleohan), ‘to 
flee’, rel. to OS., OHG. fluht, OFris. flecht , Du. 
vlucht, MHG. vluht, G. Flucht, ‘the act of flee- 
ing’ (see flee); confused with prec. word, 
flight, intr. v., to fly in a flock; tr. v., to shoot 
birds flying in a flock. — Fr. flight, ‘the act 
of flying’. 

flimflam, n., humbug. — Antiphonic reduplic- 
ation of flam, ‘sham, trick’, fr. obsol. flamfew , 
‘gewgaw, trifle’, fr. OF.fanfelue (F . fanfreluche), 
‘trifle, bauble’, fr. ML. famfaluca, corruption 
ofGk. 7TOpup6Ao£,‘air bladder’, lit.‘water bubble’. 
See pompholyx. Cp. It. fanfaluca , ‘trifle’, which 
also derives fr. ML. fanfaluca. 
flimmer, intr. v., to glitter, glimmer. — Prob. a 
blend of flame and glimmer. Cp. G. flimmern. 
flimsy, adj., 1) thin; 2) weak. — Formed with 
metathesis fr. film. For the insertion of the 
letter s before the suff. -y cp. clumsy. 
Derivatives : flimsi-ly, adv., flims i-ness, n. 
flinch, intr. v., to shrink back. — OF. flainchir, 
flenchir, ‘to turn, bend’, prob. of Teut. origin. 
Cp. MHG. linken, G. lenken, ‘to bend, turn, 
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lead’, and see flank, lank, link, ‘ring of a chain’. 
Derivatives: flinch, n., flinch-er, n., flinch-ing- 
ly, adv. 

flinch, v. — A var. of flench, 
flinders, n. pi., fragments. — ME. flenderis, prob. 
ofScand. origin. Cp. Norw .flindra, ‘a thin piece, 
splinter’, which is rel. to Norw. flinter , ‘a little 
piece’, and to Du. flenter, ‘piece, fragment’, and 
prob. also to OE. flint, ‘flint, rock’. See flint. 
Flindersia, n., a genus of Australian timber trees. 

— ModL., named after the English navigator 
Matthew Flinders (1774-1814). For the ending 
see suff. -ia. 

fling, tr. and intr. v. — ME. flingen , flengen , ‘to 
rush’, ofScand. origin. Cp. ON. flengjaf to flog’, 
Dan. flenge, dial. Swed./Z dnga, ‘to slash’, which 
are of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: fling , n., fling-er , n., fling-y \ adj. 
flinkite, n., a basic manganese arsenate {mineral.) 

— Named after the Swedish mineralogist 
Gustaf Flink (1849-1931). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

flint, n. — ME., fr. OE. flint, cogn. with Gk. 
itXiv&oc, ‘brick’, OIr. slind, ‘brick’, fr. I.-E. base 
* splind-, *splid-, ‘to split, cleave’, OSlav. plinuta , 
plita, Lith. plyta, Lett, plite ‘brick’, are Greek 
loan words. Cp. plinth. Cp. also flinders. Cp. 
also splint, splinter, split. 

Derivatives: flint, adj .,flint-y, ad)., flint- i-ness, n. 
flip, tr. and intr. v., to move with a jerk, tap, whip. 
— Of imitative origin. Cp.flap, 1 illip, flippant, flop. 
Derivative: flip, n., the act of flipping, 
flip, n., a drink consisting of beer, egg, sugar. — 
Lit. ‘beaten up; whipped’, derived fr. flip, v. 
flippancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

flippant, adj., frivolous; disrespectful. — Coined 
from the verb flip in imitation of French present 
participles and adjectives in -ant. For a similar 
formation cp. blatant. 

Derivatives: flippant-ly, adv., flippant-ness, n. 
flipper, n., a broad flat limb adapted for swim- 
ming. — Formed from the verb flip with agential 
suff. -er. 

flirt, tr. and intr. v. — OF .fleureter (= F. confer 
des fleurettes), ‘to talk sweet nonsense, to flirt’, 
fr. OF .fleurete (F .fleurette), ‘little flower; cour- 
teous flattery’, dimin. of fleur, ‘flower’, fr. L. 
florem, acc. of fids, of s.m. See flower. 
Derivatives: flirt, n., flirt-ation , n.,flirt-ation-al, 
adj., flirt-atious , adj., flirt-atious-ly, adv., flirt- 
atious-ness, n., flirt-ish, adj., flirt-ish-ness, n., 
flirt-y, adj. 

flit, intr. v., 1) to move rapidly; 2) to flutter. — 
ME. flit ten, flutten, ‘to carry away, go away’, 
fr. ON. flytfa, ‘to cause to flit’, which is the 
weak grade of fljota , ‘to float’. See fleet, v., and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative : flit, n. 

flitch, n., side of bacon. — ME. flicche , fr. OE. 
flicce, ‘flitch of bacon’, rel. to ON.flikki, Norw. 
flika, MLG. vlicke , ‘piece of flesh’, ON. flik, 
‘tip, patch rag’, and cogn. with Lith. plySti, ‘to 
tear’, plaiSinti, ‘to cause to burst’, Lett, plaisa, 
‘cleft, gap’ ; not rel. to flesh. 

Derivative: flitch , tr. v. 

flite, flyte, intr. v., to quarrel; tr. v., to quarrel 
with, to scold. — ME. fliten, fr. OE. flitan, ‘to 
contend, struggle, quarrel’, rel. to OHG. flitan, 
‘to strive’, OHG., MHG./fr3, ‘contest, diligence’, 
G. Fleifi, Du. vlyt, ‘diligence, industry*, 
fliting, flyting, n., 1) a scolding; 2) an abusive 
speech. — ME. fliting. See prec. word and -ing, 
suff. forming verbal nouns, 
flitter, intr. v., to flutter. — Freq. of flit. Cp. 
flutter. 

flittermouse, n., bat (dial.) — Lit. ‘a fluttering 
mouse’. See prec. word and mouse and cp. 
OHG. fledarmus (MHG. fledermus, G. Fleder- 
maus ), ‘bat\ which is compounded of fledaron , 
‘to flutter’, and mus, ‘mouse’. Cp. the equivalent 
Du. vledermuis, vleermuis. 
flivver, n., a small and cheap motorcar ( U.S. 

Slang). — An invented word, 
flix, n., down; fur. — Of uncertain origin, 
float, intr. and tr. v. — ME. fioten, flotien , fr. OE. 
flotian , rel. to ON.flota, MDu. vloten, Du. v lot- 
ten, and to OE. fleotan , ‘to float’ ; OE. flotian 



was influenced in form by OF. floter (F. ft otter), 
‘to float’. See fleet, v., and cp. float, n. 
Derivatives: float , n. (qy.),float-er, n.,float-ing, 
n. and adj ., float- ing-ly, adv., float- y, adj., float- 
ation (q.v.) 

float, n. — ME. flote , ‘ship, fleet’, fr. OE. flat a, 
lit. ‘that which floats’, rel. to ON. floti, Dan. 
flaade, MDu. vlote, Du. vlot, OHG., MHG. v/< 5 j, 
G. Flofi, ‘float, raft’, and to OE. flotian, ‘to 
float’. F. flotte. It. flotta, ‘fleet’, are Teut. loan 
words. G. Flotte, ‘fleet’, has been reborrowed fr. 

F. flotte. See float, v., and cp. flotilla, flotsam. 
Derivatives: floatage (q.v.) 

floatage, n., flotage. — Formed fr. float, n., with 
suff. -age. Cp. flotage. 

floatation, n., flotation. — Formed fr. float, v., 
with suff. -ation. Cp. flotation, 
floccillation, n., picking at bedclothes in delirium 
( med .) — Formed with suff. -ation fr. L. floccus, 
‘flock of wool’. See flock of wool, 
floccose, adj., woolly. — L. floccosus, fr. floccus , 
‘flock of wool’. See flock of wool, and adj. 
suff. -ose. 

Derivative: floccose-ly , adv. 
floccule, n., detached mass of wool. — See 

flocculus. 

flocculence, n. — Formed fr. flocculent with suff. 
-ce. 

flocculent, adj., resembling wool, flocky. — 
Formed fr. flocculus with suff. -ent. 

Derivative: flocculent-ly, adv. 
flocculose, adj., minutely floccose. — See floc- 
culus and adj. suff. -ose. 

flocculous, adj., flocculose. — See next word and 
-ous. 

flocculus, n., 1) a small tuft of wool or woolly 
substance; 2) a small lobe on the lower side of 
the cerebellum ( anat .); 3) cioudlike mass of 
vapors in the solar atmosphere. — ModL., 
dimin. of L. floccus, ‘flock of wool’. See next 
word. 

floccus, n., tuft of wool or hair. — L., ‘lock or 
flock of wool’, which prob. stands for *bhldkos 
and is cogn. with OHG. blctha , MHG. blahe , 

G. Blahe (dial. Blache ), OSwed. blan, bla, ear- 
lier Dan. blaa, Dan. blaar, ‘tow, hards’, ON. 
blxja, Dan. ble, ‘sheet’. Cp. flock of wool, 
floccule, floss. 

flock of wool. — ME. flocke, fr. OF. floe , fr. L. 
floccus. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: flock , tr. v., to fill with flocks, 
flock- y, adj. 

flock of sheep, n. — ME., fr. OE. flocc, rel. to 
ON. flokkr , ‘crowd, troop, band*, Dan. flok , 
Swed. flock, MLG. vlocke , ‘crowd, flock’, of 
uncertain origin. 

Derivative: flock , intr. v., to crowd together; 
tr. v., to bring together (rare). 
floe, n., a field of floating ice. — Norw. /to, ‘layer’, 
fr. ON. fid\ rel. to flag, ‘stone’ (q.v.) 

Floerkea, n., a genus of plants, the false mer- 
maid ( bot .) — ModL., named after the German 
botanist Heinrich Gustav Florke (1764-1835). 
flog, tr. v., to beat; to whip. — Prob. corruption 
of L. flagelldre, ‘to scourge’. See flagellum. 
Derivatives: flogg-ing, n., flogg-ing-ly, adv. 
flood, n. — ME. flod, fr. OE. fidd, *a flowing, 
flow, stream, flow of tide, tide’, rel. to OS., 
OFris. fldd, ON. flod, Dan., Swed. flod, MDu. 
vloet, vloed, Du. vloed, OHG., MHG. fluot, G. 
Flut, Goth, flodus and to ON. floa , ‘to flood’, 
and cogn. with Gk. 7rXo!>etv, ‘to float, swim’, 
7 tX<ot6s, 'floating, navigable’. These words de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *pldu~, a gradational variant 
of *pleu- t ‘to flow, swim*. See flow and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: flood, tr. and intr .v.,flood-ed, adj., 
flood-ing , n. 

floodometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
height of floods. — A hybrid coined fr. flood 
and Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

floor, n. — ME. fl or, fr. OE. flor, rel. to MDu., 
Du. doer, ON. flor, fldrr, Norw. flor, ‘floor of 
a cow stall’, MHG. vluor, G. Flur, ‘field, mead- 
ow, plain, floor*, fr. I.-E. base *plaros, *plara, 
whence also OIr. Idr (for *plar), W. Uawr, Bret. 
leur, ‘ground, floor’. This base is an enlarge- 



ment of base *p(e)la-, ‘spread out, broad, flat’, 
whence L. planus, ‘level, flat’. See plain, adj., 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: floor, tr. floor -er, n,, floor -ing, n. 

flop, intr. v., to fall down suddenly; tr. v., to 
throw with a sudden thud. — Orig. an anti- 
phonic variant of flap (q.v.) Cp. flump. 
Derivatives: flop, n. and ad v.,flopp-y, adj., flopp- 
i-ly, adv., flopp-i-ness, n. 

Flora, 1) Roman goddess of flowers; 2) fem. PN. 
— L. Flora. See next word, 
flora, n., plants of a region or period. — L. Flora , 
name of the goddess of flowers, fr. ftos, gen. 
flor is, ‘flower’. See flower and cp. floral, Floreal. 
The name flora was introduced into botany by 
Linnaeus; cp. fauna. 

floral, adj., 1) pertaining to a flora; pertaining 
to flowers. — L. Floralis, ‘pertaining to Flora’, 
fr. Fldra. See Flora and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: floral-ly, adv. 

Floreal, n., name of the 8th month of the French 
revolutionary calendar (lasting from April 20th 
to May 19th). — F. Flo rial, lit. ‘the month of 
flower’; a word coined by Fabre d’ Eglantine in 
1793 from L. florealis , ‘pertaining to flowers’, fr. 
flos, gen. flor is, ‘flower’. See flower and adj. suff. 
-al. 

Florence, fem. PN. — L. Florentia, fem. of Floren- 
tius, lit. ‘blooming’, fr. florins, gen. -ent is, pres, 
part, of florere, ‘to flower, flourish’, fr. flos, 
gen. fldris, ‘flower’. See flower and -ence and 
cp. florence. 

florence, n„ a kind of woven material (esp. of 
silk). — Orig. ‘anything made in Florence 
(Italy)’, fr. L. Florentia, ‘Florence’, lit. ‘bloom’ 
(whence It. Fiorenze , later contracted into Fi- 
renze, and F. Florence), fr. florens, gen. -ent is. 
See prec. word and cp. Florentine. 

Florentine, adj., pertaining to the city of Flo- 
rence, Italy. — L. Florentinus, ‘of Florence’, fr. 
Florentia. See florence and adj. suff. -ine. 
florescence, n., a blooming, blossoming. — 
Formed from next word with suff. -ce. Cp. ef- 
florescence, inflorescence, 
florescent, adj., blooming, blossoming. L. 
florescens, gen. -ent is, pres. part, of florescere, 
‘to begin to flower’, inchoative of florere, ‘to 
flower, flourish’, from flos, gen. fldris , ‘flower*. 
See flower and -e scent and cp. efflorescent, in- 
florescent. 

floriculture, n., the cultivation of flowers. — 
Formed on analogy of agriculture, fr. L. flos, 
gen. fldris, ‘flower’, and cultura , ‘a cultivating, 
culture’. See flower and culture. 

Derivatives: floricultur-al, adj., floricultur-al-ly, 
adv., floricultur-ist, n. 

floret, n., a small flower. — OF, florete (F. fleu- 
rette), dimin. of OF. flor (F. fleur), fr. L. florem , 
acc. of flos , ‘flower’. See flower and -et and cp. 

fleuret. 

Derivative: floret-ed , adj. 
floriate, floriated, adj., decorated with floral or- 
naments. — Formed with adj. suff. -ate (resp. 
also -ed), fr. L. flos, gen. fldris, ‘flower’. See 

flower. 

Derivative: floriat-ion , n. 
florid, adj., full of flowers. — L .floridus, ‘abound- 
ing in flowers’, fr. flos , gen. fldris, ‘flower’. See 
flower and adj. suff. -id. 

Derivatives \ florid-ity, n., florid-ly, adv., florid- 
ness, n. 

Florideae, n. pi., an order of algae (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. L. floridus, ‘abounding in flowers’. 
See prec. word and -idae. 
floriferous, adj., bearing flowers. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. florifer , ‘bearing flowers’, from 
flos, gen. fldris , ‘flower’, and fero, ferre, ‘to 
bear, carry’. See flower and -ferous. 
florilegium, n., 1) a collection of flowers; 2) an 
anthology. — ModL., formed on analogy of 
Gk. <£v&oXoy(d (cp. anthology) fr. L. fldrilegus, 
‘flower-culling’, fr. flos, gen. fldris, ‘flower’, and 
legere , ‘to gather, collect’. See flower and lecture, 
florin, n., 1) orig. a gold coin issued in Florence 
in 1252; 2) name of various European gold and 
silver coins. — ME., fr. OF., fr. It. fiorino, fr. 
fiore, ‘flower’, fr. L. florem, acc. of flos, ‘flower’; 
so called because gold coins issued at Florence 
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had originally the figure of a lily (the badge of 
the city) stamped upon them ; see flower, n. OF. 
florin was influenced in form by Latin florem. 
florist, n. — Formed on analogy of F. fleurtite, 
from L. flos, gen. floris, ‘flower’. See flower 
and -1st. 

-florous, combining form meaning ‘having (a 
certain number of) flowers, as uniflorous , multi- 
florous. — Formed fr. L. fids, gen. floris, 
‘flower’ (see flower), and -ous. 
floruit, n., period at which a person flourished. — 
L., ‘he flourished’, pret. of florae, ‘to flower, 
flourish’, fr. flos, gen. floris, ‘flower’. See flower, 
flory, adj. — A variant of fleury. 
floscule, n., a floret. — F., fr. L. floscuius , ‘a little 
flower’, dimin. of flos , gen. fldris , ‘a flower’. 
See flower and -cule. 

Derivatives: floscul-ar, floscul-ous, adjs. 
floss, n„ i)the rough outside silk of a silkworm’s 
cocoon; 2) waste fiber of silk; 3) soft silk used 
in embroidery. — Orig. used as an adj. in floss 
silk , translation of the Old French phrase soye 
flosche (F. soie floche ), lit. ‘soft silk’. OF. flosche 
derives fr. OF. floe , ‘a small tuft of wool’, fr. 
L. floccus. See floccus. 

Derivative: floss-y, adj. 

flotage, n„ 1) the act of floating; 2) anything that 
floats. — See floatage. 

flotant, adj., floating in water; flying (her.) — 
OF. flotant (F. flottant ), pres. part, of floter 
(F. flotter), ‘to float’. See float, v., and -ant. 
flotation, n., 1) the act of floating; 2) the act of 
starting a business. — Altered fr. floatation 
under the influence of F. flotation , ‘floating’, 
flottaison , ‘water line’. Cp. flotsam, 
flotilla, n., a small fleet. — Sp., dimin. of flota , 
‘fleet’, which is of Teut. origin. See float, n., 
and cp. words there referred to. 
flotsam, n., floating wreckage. — AF. floteson , 
‘flotsam’, corresponding to OF. flotation, ‘a 
floating’ (whence F. flottaison, ‘water line’), fr. 
floter (F. flotter), ‘to float’; see float, v., and cp. 
flotation. The ending of flotsam was influenced 
by the Scand, suff. -sam. Cp. jetsam. 
flounce, intr. v., to move jerkily; to plunge; to 
flounder. — Prob. borrowed from Scand. Cp. 
dial. Swed. flunsa , ‘to plunge’, Norw. flunsa , 
‘to hurry’, which are of imitative origin; prob. 
influenced in form by bounce. 

Derivative: flounc-ing, n. 
flounder, n., one of several edible flatfishes. — 
OF. flondre , of Scand. origin. Cp. Swed., Norw. 
flundra , Dan. flynder , ON. fly dr a, ‘flatfish’, 
which are rel. to MLG. vlundere , MHG. vluo- 
der, ‘flounder’ (G. Flunder , of s.m., is a LG. 
loan word), and cogn. with Gk. TrXaxuq, ‘flat, 
wide, broad’, L. planta , ‘sole of the foot’. See 
place and cp. plaice. Cp. also flat, 
flounder, intr. v., to struggle in an awkward man- 
ner. — Prob. a blend of founder and blunder. 
Derivatives: flounder, n., flounder-ing, adj., 
flounder-ing-ly, adv. 

flour, n. — A var. of flower, orig. identical also 
in meaning with it, but later used only in the 
figurative sense as ‘flower (i.e. the finest part) 
of the meal’. 

Derivatives: flour, tr. v., flour -y, adj. 
flourish, intr. and tr. v. — ME. florisshen , flurti - 
shen, fr. OF. floriss -, pres. part, stem of florir, 
fr. VL. *florire, corresponding to florire , 'to 
blossom, flourish*, flos , gen. fldris, ‘flower*. See 
flower, n., and verbal suff. -ish and cp. fleury. 
Derivatives: flourish, n., flourtih-ing, adj., 
flour tih-y , adj. 

flout, tr. and intr. v., to mock, jeer. — Fr. 
ME. flouten, ‘to play the flute’. For sense de- 
velopment cp. the related MDu. fluyten , Du. 
fiuiten, 'to play the flute; to jeer’. See flute. 
Derivatives: flout, n.,flout-er, n.,fl out-ing-ly, adv. 
flow, intr. v. — ME. flowen , fr. OE. fldwan, rel. 
to Du. vloeien , ‘to flow’, ON. flda, ‘to deluge', 
flood’, OHG .flouwen, ‘to rinse, wash’, fr. I.-E. 
base *pleu-, ‘to flow, swim’, whence also OI. 
plavate , ‘navigates, swims’, pldvayati , ‘causes to 
swim, overflows’, Toch. B plewe, ‘ship’, Arm. 
luanam , ‘I wash’, heium, T pour’, Gk. rcXovto, 
‘I wash’, nHu (for *tcXLFco), ‘I sail, go by sea, 
swim’, L. pluere , ‘to rain’, pluvia , ‘rain’, OSlav. 



plovQ, pluti, ‘to flow, navigate’, Lith. pilu, pilti , 
*to pour out’, plauju , plauti, ‘to swim, rinse’. 
See pluvial and cp. fleet, v., adj. and n., flit, 
float, flood, flutter, fly, v. and n. Cp. also paludal, 
Plynteria, pneumo-, pul mo-, pyelo-. I.-E. base 
*pleu-, ‘to flow’, is ult. identical with base 
*pele-, *ple-, ‘to fill’. See full, adj., and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. plutocracy. 
Derivatives: flow, n ., flow-ing, adj., flow-ing-ly, 
adv. 

flower, n. — ME. flour , fr. OF. flour, flur, flor 
(F. fleur ), fr. L. florem, acc. of flos , ‘flower’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bhlo *bhle -, *bhla~, ‘to blossom, 
flourish’, whence also Mir. blath, W. blawd, 
‘bloom, flower’, OE. bldwan, ‘to flower, bloom’. 
See blow, ‘to flower’, and cp. blade, blood, 
bloom, blossom. Cp. also cauliflower, defloration, 
deflower, effloresce, ferret, ‘ribbon’, fleuret, 
fleur-de-lis, flirt, Flora, flora, floral, Ftoreal, 
Florence, Florentine, florescent, floret, florid, 
florin, flour, flourish, millefiori, Phyllis, phyllo-. 
The meaning ‘to blossom, flourish’, denoted by 
base *bhlo -, *bhle - , *bhla is secondary. The 
orig. meaning of this base is ‘to blow, to swell’. 
See blow, ‘to puff’, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: flower, v., flower-ed, &dy, flower-er, 
n., flower-ing, adj., flower-y , adj. 
flower-de-luce, n„ iris. — Corruption of fleur-de- 
lis (q.v.) 

floweret, n., a little flower. — Dimin. of flower. 
Cp. fleuret, floret, 
flown, pp. of fly. 

flu, n., influenza (colloq.) — Shortened fr. In- 
fluenza. 

flucti-, combining form meaning ‘wave’. — L . 
flucti- , fr. fluctus , ‘wave’, fr. fluct-(um), archaic 
pp. stem of ftuere, ‘to flow’. See fluent and cp. 
fluctuate. 

fluctuant, adj., undulating (rare). — L .fluctuans, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of fluctudre. See next 
word and -ant. 

fluctuate, intr. v., to move like a wave; to un- 
dulate. — L. fluctudt~(um), archaic pp. stem of 
fluctudre, ‘to move like a wave’, fr. fluctus , 
‘wave’. See flucti- and verbal suff. -ate. 
fluctuation, n. — L. fluctudtid, gen. -onti, ‘a wav- 
ering motion, fluctuation’, fr. fluctuat-(um), 
archaic pp. stem of fluctudre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

flue, n., formerly, a chimney; now, a channel for 
the passage of smoke, etc. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

flue, n., fluff. — ME .fluwe, fr. Flemish vluwe, fr. 
F. velu, ‘hairy, shaggy’, fr. Late L. villiitus, cor- 
responding to L. villdsus, ‘hairy’. See velours 
and cp. flue, ‘fishing net’, which is derivatively 
identical with flue, ‘fluff’. Cp. also fluff. 
Derivative: flue-y , adj. 

flue, n., the fluke of an anchor or a harpoon. — 
Cp. fluke, ‘broad end of the arm of an anchor’, 
flue, n., a kind of fishing net. — ME., fr. Flem. 
vluwe. See flue, ‘fluff’. 

fluellite, n., aluminum fluoride (mineral.) — A 
blend of flu(orine) and (wav)ellite. 
fluency, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

fluent, adj. — L. flue ns, gen. -ends, pres. part, 
of ftuere, ‘to flow’, whence flumen, ‘river’; cogn. 
with Gk. ipXuetv, ‘to boil over, bubble up’, 
cpXetv, ‘to abound’, fr. I.-E. *bhleu en- 
largement of base *bheti, *bhle-, ‘to blow, swell’. 
See blow, ‘to puff’, and -ent and cp. affluent, 
afflux, circumfluent, confluent, defluent, diffluent, 
flimflam, floss, fluid, flume, fluor, fluorescence, 
fluorine, flush, ‘number of cards’, Flustra, 
fluvial, flux, influence, influenza, influx, melli- 
fluent, reflux, superfluous. Cp. also phello- and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: fluent-ly , adv., fluent-ness, n. 
fluff, n., soft down. — Prob. rel. to flue, ‘fluff’. 
Derivatives: fluff, tr. and intr. v., fluff-y , adj., 
fluff-tily, adv., fluff-tines s, n. 
flugelman, n. fugleman. — G. Flugelmann, ‘file 
leader, fugleman’, Lit. ‘man on the wing’. See 
fugleman. 

fluid, adj. — F. fluide , fr. L. fluidus, ‘flowing, 
fluid’, fr. ftuere. See fluent and adj. suff. -id. 
Derivatives: fluid, n., fluid-al, adj., fluid-al-ly , 



adv., fluid-ly, adv., fluid-ness , n., fluidity (q.v.), 
fluidize (q.v.) 

fluidify, tr. v., to make fluid. — See fluid and -fy. 
fluidity, n., fluid state or quality. — See fluid and 
-ity and cp. F. fluidity. 

fluidize, tr. v., to make fluid. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. fluidus (see fluid) and -ize, a suff. of Greek 
origin. The correct form is fluidify, in which both 
elements are Latin. 

fluke, n., 1) flounder, flatfish; 2) a flat parasitic 
worm. — ME. floke , fluke, fr. OE. floe, ‘flat- 
fish’, rel. to ON. floki, of s.m., and in gradat- 
ional relationship to Norw. flak, ‘disk, floe’. See 
flake, ‘a thin, flat piece' (q.v.), and cp. next word, 
fluke, n., part of an anchor. — Prob. figurative 
use of prec. word (q.v.) The broad end of the 
arm of an anchor was compared with a flatfish, 
fluke, n., a lucky accidental stroke at billiards 
or other games. — Of unknown origin, 
fluky, adj., infested with flukes. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -y fr. fluke, ‘flatfish; a flat parasitic 
worm’. 

fluky, adj., lucky. — Formed with adj. suff. -y 
fr. fluke, ‘accidental stroke’. 

Derivatives : fluktily, adv., fluki-ness, n. 
flume, n., artificial water course. — ME., fr. 
OF. flum , ‘river’, fr. L. flumen , ‘river’, from the 
stem of ftuere , ‘to flow’. See fluent, 
flummery, n., 1) a soft jellylike food made from 
the husks of oats; 2) empty compliments; non- 
sense. — W. llymru, ‘sour oatmeal jelly boiled 
with the husks’. 

flummox, tr. v., to confound (slang). — Prob. rel. 
to OE. flummocks, ‘to maul, mangle’, and, to- 
gether with it, of imitative origin, 
flump, tr. v., to move or fall heavily, to plump ; 
n., the act of flumping. — Prob. a blend of 
flop and plump. 

flung, past tense and pp. of fling. — ME .flungen, 
fr. flingen . See fling. 

flunky, flunkey, n., a lackey. — Prob. meaning 
lit. ‘the man at the side’, and rel. to flank. Cp. 
F. flanquer, ‘to be at the side of, to flank’, fr. 
flanc , ‘side’. 

Derivatives: flunkey-dom, n., flunkey-tih, adj., 
flunkey-tim, n. 

fiuo-, combining form indicating the presence of 
fluorine (chem.) — Short for F. fluor, ‘fluorine’. 
See next word. 

fluor, n., a mineral containing fluorine, fluorite. 
— ModL., fr. L. fluor, ‘a flowing’, fr. ftuere , 'to 
flow’. See fluent and -or and cp. fluorine, 
fluoresce, intr. v. — Back formation fr. fluor- 
escence. 

fluorescence, n. (physics). — Formed with suff. 
-escence (on analogy of opalescence, phosphores- 
cence) fr. fluor(spar). The word fluorescence 
was coined by the English mathematician and 
physicist, Sir George Gabriel Stokes (18 19-1903) 
in 1852 in allusion to the circumstance that he 
noticed this phenomenon first in fluorspar, 
fluorescent, adj. — See prec. word and -ent. 
fluoric, adj., pertaining to fluorine (chem.) — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. fluor. 
fluorine, n., name of a nonmetallic element be- 
longing to the halogen family (chem.) — Coined 
by the English chemist Sir Humphry Davy 
(1778-1829) fr. fluor with chem. suff. -ine (on 
analogy of brom-ine , chlor-ine. iod-ine). The 
element was so called by him because it was 
found first in fluorspar. 

fluorite, n., fluorspar (mineral.) — Formed fr. 
fluor with subst. suff. -ite. 
fluoro-, combining form denoting either 1) fluor- 
ine or 2) fluorescence. — See fluor. 
fluoroscope, n., an instrument for observing 
fluorescence. — A hybrid coined fr. L. fluor and 

Gk. -moSmov, fr. axorreiv, ‘to look at, exam- 
ine’. See fluor and -scope. 

Derivative: fluoroscop-y, n. 
fluorspar, n., fluorite. — Lit. ‘fluor used as a 
spar 1 . See fluor and spar, and cp, G. Fluflspat. 
Cp. also feldspar, feldspathic. 
flurry, n., 1) a gust of wind ; 2) agitation. — Prob. 
a blend of obsol. flurr, ‘to whir’ (which is of 
imitative origin), and hurry. 

Derivative: flurry, tr. v. 
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flush, intr. and tr. v., to start up suddenly. — 
ME. fluschen, of imitative origin, 
flush, n., a flock of flushed birds. — Fr. prec. word, 
flush, intr. v., i) to rush (said of blood); to flow 
suddenly; 2) to blush; tr. v., r) to cleanse with 
a sudden flow of water; 2) to make red; 3) to 
excite. — A blend of flash and blush, 
flush, adj. and adv., full to overflowing. — Fr. 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: flush , tr. v., to fill up, flush-ness, n. 
flush, adj., even, level. — Prob. identical with 
prec. word and orig. applied to a river running 
full, hence level with its banks, 
flush, n., a number of cards of the same suit. — 
F. flux , lit. ‘flux, flow’, fr. L. fluxus. See flux. 
Derivative: flush, adj., consisting of cards of 
the same flush. 

flushing, n., a kind of coarse cloth. — From 
Flushing ( Vlissingen), seaport in Holland, 
fluster, tr. v., to confuse with drink; to confuse; 
intr. v., to be confused. — Prob. of Scand. ori- 
gin. Cp. Icel. flaustr, ''bust\e\flaustra, ‘to bustle*; 
which are prob. imitative. 

Derivatives: fluster, n,, fluster-y , adj. 

Flustra, n., a genus of marine Polyzoa (zool.) — 
ModL., coined by Linnaeus fr. L. flustra (pi.), 
‘the usual calm of the sea’, which prob. stands 
for *flugs-tra and derives fr. fluere, ‘to flow’. 
See fluent. 

flute, n. — ME. floute , floite, fr. OF. flaiite , 
fleiite (F. flute), fr. OProven9. flaiit , which is 
prob. a blend of OProven q.flaujol, ‘flageolet’, and 
laiit , ‘lute’. See flageolet and lute, ‘a musical in- 
strument’. It .flauto and Sp./fawtaareOProveng. 
loan words. Cp. flout. 

flute, intr. v. — ME. flouten, floiten, fr. OF. flaii- 
ter, fleiiter (F. fluter), fr. OF. flaiite , fleiiie, 
‘flute’. See flute, n. 

Derivatives: flut-ed , adj., flutter, n., flut-ing, n., 
flut-y , adj. 

flutist, n. — A hybrid coined fr. flute and -ist, 
a suff. of Greek origin. Cp. flautist, 
flutter, intr. v., to flap the wings; tr. v., to move 
quickly. — ME. floteren, fr. OE. floterian, ‘to be 
tossed by waves, to flutter’, freq. of flotian, ‘to 
float’. See float, v. 

Derivatives: flutter , n., flutter-er, n., fluttering, 
adj., flutter-ing-ly, adv., flutter-y , adj. 
fluvial, adj., pertaining to a river. — L. fluvialis, 
fr. fluvius , ‘river’, which is rel. to fluere , ‘to 
flow’. See fluent and adj. suff. -al. 
fluviatic, adj., fluvial. — L. flu viaticus, ‘pertaining 
to a river’, fr. fluvius. See prec. word and 2nd 
-atic. 

fluviatile, adj., fluvial. — F., fr. L . fluviatilis, ‘per- 
taining to a river’, fr .fluvius. See fluvial and -ile, 
fluvio-, combining form meaning ‘river’. — Fr, 
L. fluvius . See fluvial. 

flux, n., 1) a flowing; 2) a continuous change. — 
ME., fr. MF. (= F.) flux, fr. L. fluxus, ‘a flow- 
ing, flow, flux’, fr. fluxus , pp. of fluere, ‘to 
flow’. See fluent and cp. flush, ‘a number of 
cards’, afflux, conflux, efflux, influx, reflux. 
Derivatives :/?«*, v.,fluxible(q.v.),flux-ibil-ity,n, 
fluxible, adj., 1) fluid; 2) capable of being melted. 

— OF., fr. Late L. fluxibilis, ‘fluid’, fr. L. fluxus, 
pp. of fluere, ‘to flow’. See flux and -ible. 

fluxion, n., 1) a flowing; 2) a continuous change. 

— F., fr. L. fluxionem , acc. of j fluxio, ‘a flow- 
ing’, fr. fluxus , pp. of fluere. See flux and -ion. 
Derivatives: fiuxion-al, fluxion-ary, adjs. 

fly, intr. and tr. v. — ME .flegen,flien, fr. OE.fleo - 
gan, rel. to OS., OHG .fliogan, ON./?/«#<2,Swed. 
flyga, earlier Dan. flyge, Dan. flyve, OFris. 
fliaga, MDu. vlieghen, Du. vliegen , MHG. 
vliegen , G. fliegen, ‘to fly’, Goth, usflaugjan , ‘to 
cause to fly’, and cogn. with Lith. plaukiu , 
plaukti, ‘to swim*; fr. I.-E. base *pleuq-, ‘to 
move forward (by swimming, running or flying)’, 
enlargement of *pleu-, ‘to flow, swim’. See flow 
and cp. fledge, flight, ‘the act of flying’, fowl. 
Derivatives: fly , n., the act of flying, fly, adj. 
(q.v.), fly-ing , adj. and n. 
fly, n., a two- winged insect. — ME. flege, flie, 
fr. OE. flioge , flyge, rel. to OS. fliega, ON., 
Swed. fluga, Norw. fljuge , earlier Dan. fluge, 
Dan .flue, MDu. vlieghe, Du. vlieg, OH G.flioga, 
fliuga , MHG. vliuge, vliege, G. Fliege, ‘fly’, lit. 



‘the flying (scil. insect)’, fr. OE. fleogan etc., 
‘to fly’. See fly, v. 

fly, adj., agile; knowing, sharp (slang). — Fr. fly, v. 
flyte, flyting. — See flite, fliting. 

foal, n. — ME. foie, fr. OE.fola, ref. to OS., OHG, 
folo, ON. foli, OFris. fola , MHG. vole, G. 
Fohlen, Goth, fula, and cogn. with Gk. 7U0X09, 
‘foal’. Arm. ul (for *polon), ‘kid’, Alb. pel's, 
‘mare’, L. pullus, ‘a young animal’, fr. I.-E. base 
*pdul-, *p 6 ul-, *pul~, ‘young animal’, prop, 
-/-enlargement of I.-E. base *pdu~, *p l u-, *pu-, 
‘small, little, young, few’. See few and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also filly. 

Derivatives : foal , tr. v.,foal-y , adj. 

foam, n. — ME. fame, fome, fr. OE. fam, rel. to 
OHG., MHG. veim, G. Feim , and cogn. with 
OI. phinah, L. pumex, ‘pumice’, spuma, ‘foam’, 
OSlav. pena, ‘foam’, Lith. spaine, ‘a streak of 
foam’, OPruss. spoayno, ‘foam’. Cp, pumice, 
spume. 

Derivatives: foam , v. (q.v.), foam-y, adj .,foam- 
i-ly, adv., foam-i-ness, n. 

foam, intr. v. — ME. famien, fomen, fr. fame, 
fome, ‘foam’. Cp. OE. fieman , ‘to foam’, and 
see foam, n. 

Derivative: foam-er, n. 

fob, tr. v., to cheat (archaic). — Prob. fr, G. fop- 
pen, ‘to jeer at, make a fool of, hoax’. Cp. fub 

and fop. 

fob, n., a little pocket. — Prob. fr. G. Fuppe, ‘a 
pocket’, a dialectal word used in Livonia, 
focal, adj, — Formed fr. focus with adj. suff. -al. 
Cp. bifocal, confocal. 

Derivatives: focal-ize , tr. v.> focal-iz-ation , n., 
focal- ly, adv. 

focimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
distance of the focus. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. focus, ‘hearth’, and Gk. ^erpov, ‘measure’. 
See focus and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
Derivative : focimetr-y , n. 
fo’c’sle. — Phonetic spelling of forecastle, 
focus, n., a point at which rays of light, heat, 
etc., meet. — ModL., fr. L. focus, ‘hearth’ (in 
VL., ‘fire’), which is of uncertain origin. It is 
perh. cogn. with Arm. bosor, ‘red’, boc, ‘flame’. 
The word focus was introduced into mathe- 
matics by Kepler in 1604. Cp. curfew, foyer, fuel, 
fusil, ‘musket’, feu de joie. 

Derivatives: focus, tr. and intr. v., focus-er, n. 
fodder, n. — ME. foder, fr. OE. fodor, from the 
stem of fdda, ‘food*, rel. to ON. fodr, Dan., 
Swed. foder , MDu. voeder, Du. voe(de)r , OHG. 
fuotar, MHG. vuoter , G. Futter. See food. 
Derivatives: fodder-er, n., fodder-less, adj. 
foe, n. — ME. fo, fa, fr. OE. fag, fah, ‘hostile’, 
rel. to OHG .fehan, ‘to hate’, gi-feh , MHG. ge- 
vech, ‘hostile’, Goth, faih, ‘deception’, bi-faih, 
‘envy, covetousness’, OE. fxhd(o), ‘feud, en- 
mity’, fxge, ‘doomed to die, fated’. All these 
words derive fr. I.-E. base *peik-, ‘evil-minded, 
treacherous, hostile’, whence also OI. pisunah, 
‘malicious’, picacdb , ‘demon’, Lith. piktas, 
'wicked, angry’, pykti, ‘to become angry’, peikti, 
‘to blame’, OPruss. paikemmai, ‘we deceive’; 
cp. feud, ‘enmity’, fey. Cp. the related base 
*peig -, whence L.piger , ‘reluctant, averse, lazy’, 
piget, ‘it irks, troubles, displeases’, OE. fdcen, 
OS. fekan, OHG. feihhan, ‘deceit, fraud, treach- 
ery’ ; see fickle. 

Foehn, Fohn, n., a warm dry wind blowing down 
the valleys of the Alps. — MHG. fanne, fr. 
OHG. phonno , fr. VL. *faonius , fr. L. favonius, 
‘west wind’. See Favonius. 
foe man, n., foe, enemy. — ME. fomon, fr. OE. 
fah man. See foe and man. 

Foeniculum, n,, a genus of plants of the carrot 
family (bot.) — L. foeniculum, foeniculum, ‘fen- 
nel’. See fennel, 
foetal, adj. — See fetal, 
foetation, n. — See fetation, 
foeticide, n. — See feticide, 
foetus, n. — See fetus. 

fog, n., coarse grass, aftermath. — ME. fogge, 
prob. of Scand. origin. Cp, Norw. fogg, ‘long 
grass in a moist hollow’, which is rel. to OE., 
OS. fuht , MLG„ MDu. vucht, Du. vocht , 
OHG. fuht(i), MHG. viuhte, G. feucht, ‘moist, 
damp’, and cogn. with OI. pahkah , ‘mud, mire*, 



and prob. also with Arm. zanganem (for *z-han - 
ganem), ‘to knead’. 

Derivative: fog, tr. v., to leave the grass 
standing. 

fog, n., mist. — Dan. fog, ‘spray, shower, drift 
of snow’, rel. to ON. fok, of s.m., fjuk, ‘snow- 
storm’, fjuka, ‘to be driven by the wind*. 
Derivative: fog, tr, v., to envelop into a fog, 
to befog. 

foggage, n., the right of pasturing cattle on fog 
(law). — A hybrid coined fr. fog, ‘coarse grass’, 
and -age, a suff. of Latin origin, 
fogger, n., a man employed to place fog signals 
on railroad. — Formed fr. fog, ‘mist’, with 
agential suff. -er. 

foggy, adj., misty. — Formed with adj. suff. -y 
fr. fog, ‘mist’. 

Derivatives: foggi-ly , ad v ., foggi-ness, n. 
foggy, adj., pertaining to, or abounding in, the 
grass called fog. — Formed with adj. suff. -y 
fr. fog, ‘coarse grass’. 

fogy, fogey, adj., an old dull fellow. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

foible, n., a weak point in one’s character. — 
OF., ‘weak’ (F. foible ), dissimil. fr. L. flibilis, 
‘lamentable’ (see feeble, which is a doublet of 
foible). The word orig meant ‘the weakest part 
of a sword blade’, in contradistinction to its 
strongest part, called forte. 
foil, n., 1) a leaflike space in the tracery of a win- 
dow ; 2) a leaf of metal. — OF. foil, fail , fr, L. 
folium, ‘leaf’. Cp. F .feuille, ‘leaf’, fr. L .folia, pi. 
of folium (but mistaken for fem. sing.), and see 
folio. Cp. also the second element in trefoil » 
quatrefoil, cinquefoil , milfoil, counterfoil. 
Derivatives: foil, tr. v., to furnish with foils, 
foil-ing, n. 

foil, tr. v., 1) to trample (a hunting term); 2) to 
baffle. — - ME. foilen , ‘to tread under one’s foot, 
to trample’, irregularly formed fr. OF. foler, 
faler, fouler , of s.m., fr. VL. * failure, ‘to full 
(cloth)’. See full, ‘to thicken cloth’, 
foil, n., trail of an animal. — Fr. foil, ‘to trample*, 
foil, n., a small sword used in fencing. — Orig. 
‘that which is used to baffle (scil. the opponent)’, 
fr. foil, ‘to baffle’. 

foiling, n., decoration with foils. — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ing fr. foil, ‘space in the tracery of 
a window’. 

foiling, n., trail of a deer. — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ing fr. foil, ‘trail of an animal’, 
foin, intr. v., to thrust with a sword (archaic). — 
ME. foinen, fr. OF. foisne, foine (F. fouine ), 
‘fish spear’, fr. L. fascina , ‘a trident*, which is 
of uncertain origin. 

foison, n., abundance, plenty (archaic). — OF. 
(= F.) foison, fr. L. fusionem, acc. of fusid, ‘a 
pouring out*. See fusion, which is a doublet of 
foison. 

foist, tr. V., to palm off; to put in surreptitiously. 
— MDu. vuisten, ‘to take in the fist*, fr. vuist, 
‘fist’. See fist. 

fold, tr. and intr. v., to double. — ME. falden, 
f olden, fr. OE. fealdan, rel. to ON. falda, 
Dan. folde, Swed. falla, MLG. volden, MDu. 
vouden, Du. vouwen, OHG. faldan , MHG. val- 
den, valten, G. falten, Goth, falfran, and cogn. 
with OI. pufal 1, ‘fold, pocket’, Alb. pal'e , ‘fold’, 
Mir. alt, ‘a joint’. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. *pel-to enlargement of base *pel-, ‘to 
fold’. See ply, n. and v., and -fold, and cp. plait. 
Cp. also the first element in faldstool, fauteuil. 
Derivatives: fold, n. (q.v.), fold-er, n.,foId-ing,n. 
fold, n., a folding; anything folded. — ME. feald, 
fold. See prec. word. 

fold, n., pen for sheep. — ME .fold, fr. OE. falod, 
falud,fald, rel. to Dan .fold, ‘pen for sheep’, Du. 
vaalt , ‘a dung pit’. Cp. the second element in 
pinfold. 

Derivative: fold, to keep (sheep) in a fold, 
-fold, suff. — ME., fr. OE. -feald, rel. to OS. -fald, 
ON. -faldr, OHG., MHG, G. -fait, Goth, -falfrs, 
and cogn. with Gk. -mxXxoc;, -TtXdoi.09, and --TCX69, 
-ttX6o<;, Att. -rcXout; (in a- 71X69, a-7rX6o<;, resp. 
Att. a-TrXoO?, ‘simple, single’, 81-71X69, 81-71X609, 
resp. Att.-8i-7rXou9, ‘double’, etc.), and L. -plus 
(in sim r plus, ‘simple, single’, du-plus, ‘double’, 
etc.) See fold, v., and cp. haplo-. Cp. also simple. 
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double. 

folding, n., the act of folding. — Formed fr. fold, 
‘to double’, with -mg, suff. forming verbal 
nouns. 

folding, adj., that which folds or is folded. — 
Formed fr. fold, ‘to double’, with part. suff. -ing. 
folding, n., the act of enclosing or keeping sheep 
in a fold. — Formed from the verb fold, ‘to 
keep (sheep) in a fold’ (see fold, ‘pen’), with 
-ing, a suff. forming verbal nouns, 
foliaceous, adj., pertaining to, or consisting of, 
leaves. — L. folidceus , ‘leafy’, fr. folium , ‘leaf’. 
See folio and -aceous. 

foliage, n. — Altered fr. F. feuillage , fr. feuille , 
‘leaf’, fr. L. folia , ‘leaves’, pi. of folium , but 
mistaken for a fem. sing. E. foliage was influ- 
enced in form by L. folium. See folio and -age 
and cp. foil, ‘space in the tracery of a window’, 
foliar, adj., pertaining to leaves. — Formed with 
suff. -ar fr. L. folium , ‘leaf’. See folio, 
foliate, adj., i) having leaves; 2) resembling 
leaves. — L. folidtus , ‘leafy’, fr. folium , ‘leaf’. 
See folio and adj. suff. -ate and cp. defoliate, 
exfoliate, perfoliate. 

foliate, tr. v., 1) to beat into a leaf; 2) to furnish 
with foils; intr. v., to split into laminae or 
leaves. — L. folidtus. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: foliat-ed , adj., foliat-ion, n. 
foliature, n., foliage. — L. folidtura, fr. folidtus , 
‘leafy’. See foliate, adj., and -ure. 
folio, n., 1) a leaf of a book; 2) a sheet of paper 
once folded. — Abl. of L. folium , ‘leaf’, which 
prob. stands for I.-E. *bholyom, and is cogn. with 
Gk. 91SXX0V (for *bhulyom ), ‘leaf’, Gael, bile (for 
*bhelyom ), ‘leaflet, blossom’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *bhlo -, *bhle -, ‘to blossom’, 
properly ‘to swell’. See blow, ‘to flower’, blow, 
‘to puff’, and cp. foliage, foil, ‘leaf of me 1 .1*, 
feuilleton, filemot, and asperifoliate, bifoliate, 
Caprifoliaceae, defoliate, exfoliate, perfoliate, 
portfolio, Trifolium. Cp. also phyllo-. Cp also 
Made. 

Derivatives: folio, adj. and tr. v. 
foliole, n., leaflet ( bot .); a small organ resembling 
a leaf ( zool .) — F., fr. L. foliolum, dimin. of 
folium , ‘leaf’. See folio and dimin. suff. -ole. 
foliose, adj., leafy. — L. folidsus, fr. folium. See 
folio- and adj. suff. -ose 

folium, n., 1) a leaf; 2) a thin layer. — L. See 
folio-. 

folk, n. — ME., fr. OE.folc, ‘people, crowd’, rel. 
to ON., Dan., Swed., OFris .folk, MLG., MDu. 
vole, Du. volk , OHG. folc, MHG. vole, G. 
Volk , ‘people’, fr. Teut. *fulka- , which prob. 
meant orig. ‘host of warriors’. The above words 
are rel. to OE. ge-fylce, ON.fylki, ‘troop, army*, 
and prob. cogn. with Alb.plogu, ‘heap, crowd’. 
For the orig. meaning of Teut. *fulka- cp. Lith, 
pulkas, ‘heap, troop’, OSlav. plu/cu (for *pulku), 
'host of warriors’, which are traceable to Teut. 
*fulka~. The orig. meaning of the above Teut. 
words shows that they cannot be connected 
etymologically with Gk, ‘multitude’, L. 

plebs, ‘people; mob’, populus, ‘people’, as is 
done by most linguists. Cp. the first element in 
Volkslied, Volksraad. 

folkland, n., land held by customary right (Engl. 
Hist.) — OE. folcland . See folk and land, 
folklore, n., the traditional customs, beliefs and 
tales of a people. — Coined by the English anti- 
quary William John Thomas (1803-85) in 1846 
for earlier popular antiquities. See folk and lore, 
folklorist, n., an expert in folklore. — A hybrid 
coined fr. folklore and -ist, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

folkmote, folkmoot, n., general assembly of a 
town or shire in Anglo-Saxon England. — 
Modem rendering of OE. folcmot , folcgemdt, 
lit. ‘people’s meeting’. See folk and moot, 
follicle, n., 1) a small sac, cavity or gland (anat.)\ 
2) a seed vessel (bot.) — F. follicule , ‘a little 
bag’, fr. L. folliculus , of s.m., dimin. of follis , 
‘a leather sack; a pair of bellows, moneybag, 
wind cushion, stomach’. L. follis stands for 
*bhol-nis or *bkj-nis and is a derivative of base 
*bhel-, ‘to swell’. See bull, ‘male of the ox’, and 
cp. belly and words there referred to. For the 
ending see suff. -cle. 



follicular, adj., pertaining to a follicle. — L .fol- 
licularis, ‘pertaining to a little bag’, ft. folliculus. 
See follicle and adj. suff. -ar. 
folliculate, adj., consisting of a follicle or fol- 
licles. — Formed fr. L. folliculus (see follicle) 
with adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: faUiculat-ed, adj. 
folliculitis, n., inflammation of follicles (med.) — 
A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. folliculus (see 
follicle) and -itis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
folliculosis, n., abnormal development of the 
lymph follicles (med.) ~ A Medical L. hybrid 
coined fr. L. folliculus (see follicle) and -osis, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

follow, tr. and intr. v. — ME. folewett, foluwen , 
falwen, folgen, fr OE. folgian, also fylgan, rel. 
to OS. folgon, OFris. folgia, fulgia, ON., Norw. 
fylgja, Swed. folja, Dan. falge , MDu. volgheri , 
Du. volgen, OHG. folgen , MHG. volgen, G. 
folgen, ‘to follow’, and perh. cogn. with W., 
Co. ol (for I.-E. *polgh-), ‘track of the foot’, 
W. ar ol, ‘behind, after’, olaflad, ‘successor’. 
Derivatives: follow, n., follower (q.v.), follow 
ing , adj. and n. 

follower, n. — ME. folwere , fr. OE. folgere, fr. 
folgian, ‘to follow’. See prec. word and agential 
suff. -er. 

folly, n. — ME .folie, fr. OF. (= F.), folie fr. 
OF. fol (F. fou, fol), ‘fool’. See fool and -y (rep- 
resenting OF. -ie). 

foment, tr. v., 1) to treat with warm water; 2) to 
stir up, stimulate. — F. fomenter, fr. L. fomen- 
tare, ‘to forwent’, fr. fomentum, contraction 
of *favimentum , ‘a warm application, poultice’, 
fr. fovere , ‘to warm, keep warm’, which stands 
for +dhog w eyd, prop, a causative form lit. 
meaning ‘I cause to burn’, fr. I.-E. base *dheg w h-, 
*dhog w h-, ‘to burn’. See day and cp. words there 
referred to. For the ending see suff. -ment. 
Derivatives: foment, n., foment-er, foment- 
ation, n. 

fomes, n., a porous substance capable of ab- 
sorbing contagious germs. — L.. fomes, ‘kindling 
wood, touchwood, tinder’, rel. to fomentum , 
‘a warm application, poultice’. See foment, 
fond, n., foundation. — F. fond (now fonds), fr. 
OF. fonz, fans, fr. L. fundus , ‘bottom, basis, 
foundation’. See fund and cp. the second ele- 
ment in plafond. 

fond, adj., infatuated; loving. — ME. fanned, ‘in- 
fatuated’, pp. of fonnen, ‘to make a fool of’, 
fr. fan, fonne, ‘fool, foolish’, which is of un- 
certain origin. Cp. fondle, fun. Derivatives: 
fondle (q.v.), fond-ly, adv., fond-ness, n. 
fonda, n., hotel, inn. — Sp., fr. Arab, funduq. See 
fonduk. 

fondaco, n., inn. — It., fr. Arab, funduq. See 
fonduk and cp. prec. word, 
fondant, n., a kind of sweetmeat that melts easily 
in the mouth. — F,, prop. pres. part, of fondre , 
‘to melt’, fr. L. fundere, ‘to pour’. See found, 
‘to establish’, and -ant and cp. fondue, 
fondle, tr. and intr. v. — Formed with freq. suff. 
-Ie fr. obsol. fond, ‘to be fond of’, fr. fond, adj. 
Derivative: fondl-ing, n. 

fondue, n., a dish made of melted cheese, eggs, 
butter, etc. — F., prop. fem. of fortdu , pp. of 
fondre , ‘to melt’. See fondant, 
fonduk, n., 1) a warehouse, also an inn, in N. 
Africa. — Arab, funduq, fr. Mishnaic Heb. pun- 
ddq, or Aram .pund e qd, fr. Gk. 7ravSoxetov,‘inn’, 
lit. ‘a place for the reception of everybody’, fr. 
7tdv8oxo<;, ‘all-receiving’, compounded of 7 rav, 
‘all, everything’, and the stem of 8£x e<J $ al > ‘ to 
receive hospitably, entertain’. Cp. Sp. alfandega, 
which derives fr. Arab, al -, ‘the’, and funduq, 
‘inn’, and see pandect. Cp. also fonda, fondaco. 
font, n., receptacle for baptismal water — ME., 
fr. OE. font , ’baptismal font’, fr. L. fans , gen. 
fontis , ‘spring, fountain’, in Eccles. Latin ‘bap- 
tismal font’. See ist fount, 
font, n., set of type of one size (typogr.) — F. 
fonte, ‘a casting’, prop, the fem. pp. of fondre , 
‘to cast, melt’, used as a noun. See found, ‘to 
cast*, and cp. fount, ‘font’, 
fontal, adj., 1) pertaining to a fountain; 2) bap- 
tismal. — Late L. fontdlis, fr. L. fans, gen. fon- 
tis, ‘fountain’. See ist fount and adj. suff. -al. 



fontanel, fontanelle, n., membranous space be- 
tween the bones of the skull of a baby or a 
young animal (anat.) — F. fontanelle , trans- 
formation of Ob . fontenelle, fr. Medical L. fon- 
tanel fa, prop, the latinized form of the dimin. 
of F. fantaine , ‘fountain’. See fountain and 
dimiri. suff. -el, resp. -elle. 
food, n. — ME. fade, fr. OE. foda (whence 
OE. fddor, ‘fodder’), ret. to Goth, fodeins, 
‘food’, fadjan, ‘to feed’, and cogn. with Gk. 
TOXTeiaOm, ‘to feed’, fr. I.-E. *pat~, *p e t-> 
-^-enlargements of base *pa-, ‘to tend, keep, 
pasture, feed, guard, protect’, whence also Mes- 
sapian ^av6<;, ‘bread’, L. pa-bulum (for *pd- 
dhlo-m ), ‘food, fodder’, pa-nis, ‘bread’, pd-scere 
(pp. pd-stus), ‘to graze, pasture, feed’, pa-stor, 
‘shepherd’, lit. ‘feeder’, OSlav. pasg (for pa- 
sted), pasti, ‘to feed, tend (the flock)’, Toch. A 
pds-, B pask-, ‘to feed, tend (the flock)’, Hitt. 
pahhshi , ‘I keep, tend, protect’. Cp. feed, fodder, 
forage, foster, fother, v. Cp. also appanage, com- 
panion, company, impanate, pabulum, panda, 
panetela, panification, pannage, pannier, pantler, 
pantry, pascual, pastern, pastille, pastor, pasture, 
repast. — Related, and equivalent in meaning, 
to I.-E. base *pa-, is base *po *poi~, *pl-, 
whence OL pdti, ‘he guards, protects’, go-pdb , 
‘shepherd’, pdyiih, ‘guarding, protecting’, Gk. 
7rot(j urjv, ‘shepherd’, towO, ‘flock of sheep’, Trwjxa, 
‘lid, cover’, Lith. piemud, ‘shepherd’. Cp. the 
2nd element in 1 ikapala and in satrap. Cp. also 
ban, ‘governor’, and words there referred to. 
fool, n., a jester, j. dupe. — ME. fol, fr. OF. fol 
(F. fou, fol), ‘fool’, fr. L. follis, ‘bag, bellows, 
ball filled with air’, in VL. ‘empty-headed per- 
son, fool’. See follicle. Derivatives: fool , intr. 
and tr. y fool-ery, n., fool- ing, n .,fool-ish, adj., 
faol-ish-ly, adv., focl-ish-ness, n. 
fool, n., dish consisting of crushed fruit, milk and 
cream. — Fr. prec. word in its colloquial sense 
‘a trick, a joke’. For sense development cp. 
trifle, ‘a thing of small value; a sweet dish’, 
foolhardy, adj., foolishly bold; rash. — ME .fol- 
herdi, fr. OF. fol hardi. See fool, ‘jester’, and 
hardy. 

Derivatives: foolhardi-ly , adv., foolhardi-ness, n. 
foolscap, n., a size of writing paper. — So called 
because it formerly bore a faoVs cap as water- 
mark. 

foot, n. — ME. fat , fr. OE. fat, rel. to QS. fot , 
ON. fotr , Swed. fot, Dan. fad, Du. voet, OHG. 
fuo3, MHG. VU03, G. Fufi, Goth .fdtus, ‘foot’, and 
cogn. with Ol. pdt, acc. pddam, ‘foot’, Avestic 
pad-, ‘foot’, Toch. A pe, B pai, ‘foot’, Kperp, B 
paine, ‘both feet’, Arm. ot-n, ‘foot’, ot-k\ ‘feet*, 
Dor. Gk. 7c<i>s, Att. ttou<; (formed on analogy of 
o 5 <;, ‘ear’), gen. 7 to86<;, L. pes , gen .pedis, ‘foot*, 
OL padam, ‘step, track’, Arm. het, gen. hetoy, 
‘track, footmark’, Gk. 7re&7], ‘fetter’, ueSav, ‘to 
bind with fetters', 7 t£$ov, ‘ground, earth’, L peda, 
‘footstep’, pedica, ‘shackle, fetter’, impedire, ‘en- 
tangle, ensnare’, expedire , ‘to extricate, disen- 
gage’, Lith. p$da, ‘footstep, trace’, OSlav. podu, 
‘loft’, Russ, pod-oshva, ‘sole of foot’. All these 
words derive fr. I.-E. base *pSd-, *pid-, ‘foot*. 
Cp. fetch, fetlock, fetter, fit, ‘part of a song*. Cp. 
also antipodes, apod, babouche, biped, breviped, 
caliber, cap-a-pie, charpoy, expedient, expedite, 
impeach, impede, impedimenta. Lycopodium, 
millepede, multiped(e), octopus, oppidan, palmi- 
ped, pawn (in chess), parallelepiped, pajama, 
pedal, pedate, -pede, pedesis, pedestal, Pedetes, 
pedicel, pedicle, pedigree, pedology, ‘the study of 
soils’, peduncle, peon, pes, petiole, pew, Peziza, 
pie, ‘a small coin’, piepoudre, pilot, podagra, 
podal, podium, podo-, pug, ‘footprint’, puy, seer- 
paw, Taliped, Tarsipes, teapoy, trapezium, triped, 
tripos, vamp, ‘front part of the foot’, velocipede. 
Cp. also pejorative, pessimism. 

Derivatives: foot, tr. and intr. v.,foot-ed, adj., 
foot-er , n., foot -ing, n., foot-less, adj. 
footeite, n., a hydrous copper oxychloride (min- 
eral.) — Named after A.E. Foote of Philadel- 
phia (died in 1895). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

footfall, n. — First used by Shakespeare, 
footle, intr. v., to trifle. — Formed with suff. -Ie 
fr. dial. E. footer , ‘to trifle’, which is rel. to 
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footy (q.v.) 

Derivative: footl-ing , adj., trifling, paltry, 
footpad, n., a highway robber on foot. — Com- 
pounded of foot and pad, ‘pathway’. 
Derivatives: footpad \ intr. v., footpadd-ery, n. 
footy, adj., mean; paltry (dial. English). — F. 
foutu , pp. of foutre , ‘to thrust, to deal blows’, 
se foutre , ‘to care nothing*, fr. OF. foutre , ‘to 
copulate with’, fr. L. futuere , of s.m., orig. ‘to 
strike, thrust’, which is rel. to cdnfutdre, ‘to 
repress a boiling liquid; to suppress, check, dis- 
prove’. See confute and cp. footle, 
foozle, tr. and intr, v., to bungle. — Cp. Bavarian 
G. fuseln , ‘to work quickly and badly’; of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: foozle , n., foozl-er, n. 
fop, n„ a dandy. — ME. fop, foppe , ‘fool’, fr. 
Du. foppen , fr. G. foppen , ‘to jeer at, make a 
fool of’. Cp. fob, fub. 

Derivatives: fop-ling , n., fopp-ery , n., fopp-ish, 
adj., flopp-ish-ly , adv., fopp-ish-ness , n. 
for, prep. — ME., fr. OE. for, fore, ‘before (prep, 
and adv.), for, on account of’, rel. to OS. fur , 
furi, ‘before’, Du. voor, ‘for, before’, OHG. fora, 
‘before’, furi, MHG. vur, G. fur, ‘for’, Dan. 
for , ‘for’, for , ‘before’ (prep, and adv.), Swed. 
for , ‘for’, fore, ‘before’, Goth, faur, ‘for’, four a, 
‘before (adv. and prep.), for’. See fore, adv., 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: for , conj. 

for-, pref. — OE., replacing earlier fser-,fer-, rel. 
to ON. for-, Du. ver-, OHG. fir-, far-, MHG., 
G. ver-, Goth, faur-, fair-, fra-, and cogn. with 
Gk. napa-, rcepi-, L. per-, prae-, pro-, OSlav. 
pr€-, Lith. per-. See for and words there referred 
to and cp. the first element in fret, ‘to eat away’, 
forage, n., fodder. — ME., fr. OF. forage, for- 
rage , fourage (F. fourrage), fr. OF. for re, fuerre 
(F. feurre ), ‘fodder, straw’, fr. Frankish *fddr, 
which is rel. to OHG. fuotar, OE. fddor, ‘fod- 
der’. See fodder and -age and cp. foray. Cp. 
also forel. 

forage, tr. and intr. v. — F. fourrager, fr. four- 
rage. See forage, n. 

forager, n. — ME., fr. OF. foragier , forragier, 
collateral forms of forrageur (whence F. four- 
rageur ), ‘forager’. See forage, n. and v., and 
agential suff. -er. 

foralite, n„ marking found in rocks (geol.) 

— A hybrid coined from the stem of L. forare, 
‘to bore’, and Gk. X($oc, ‘stone’. See foramen 
and -lite. 

foramen, n., a small orifice, aperture. — L. 
foramen , ‘hole, opening’, fr. forare, ‘to bore, 
pierce, through’, which is cogn. with OE. borian, 
‘to bore’. See bore, v., and -men. 
foraminate, adj., perforated. — L. foramindtus, 
‘bored, pierced through’, fr. foramen, gen. fo- 
rdminis, ‘hole, opening’. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -ate. Derivative: foraminat-ed, adj. 
Foraminifera, n. pi., an order of rhizopods ( zool ) 

— ModL., lit. ‘bearing holes’, compounded of 
L. foramen , gen. fordminis, ‘hole, opening’, and 
ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See foramen and -fer. 
foraminiferal, foraminiferous, adj., containing 

Foraminifera; pertaining to the Foraminifera. 

— See prec. word and adj. suff. -al, resp. -ous. 
foraminous, adj., having foramina. — L .forami- 

nosus , ‘full of holes’, fr. foramen , gen. fordminis, 
‘hole, opening’. See foramen and -ous, 
foray, tr. and intr. v., to raid, ravage. — ME. for- 
rayen , back formation fr. forreier , ‘forayer’. See 
forayer. 

foray, n., a raid. — ME. forrai , fr. forrayen. See 
foray, v. 

forayer, n. — ME. forreier , ‘forager’, fr. OF. for- 
rier , fr . forrer, forer, ‘to forage’, fr. forre, fuerre, 
‘fodder’. See forage, v., and agential suff. -er. 
forbade, forbad, past tense of forbid, 
forbear, n. — See forebear, 
forbear, tr. and intr. v., to refrain from. — ME. 
forberen , fr. OE. forberan , ‘to endure, suffer; 
to restrain from’, formed fr. for- and beran , ‘to 
bear’. See bear, ‘to carry’. 

Derivatives: forbear-ance, n„ forbear-er, n., 
forbear-ing , adj., forbear-ing-ly , adv. 
forbesite, n., a hydrous nickel cobalt arsenate 
(mineral.) — Named after the English geologist 



David Forbes (1828-76), who first analyzed it. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
forbid, tr. v. — ME. forbeden , fr. OE. forbeodan, 
rel. to Du. verbieden, OHG. farbiotan, MHG., 
G. verbieten, Goth, faurbiudan, ‘to forbid’. See 
for- and bid. 

Derivatives: forbidd-ance, n., and forbidd-en , 
adj., forbidden-ly, adv., forbidden-ness, n., for- 
bidd-er, n., forbidd-ing, adj . , forbidd-ing-ly, adv., 
forbidd-ing-ness , n. 
forbore, past tense of forbear, 
forby, forbye, prep., near, next to; adv. 1) aside; 
2) past; 3) besides. — ME .forbi, fr. for-, fore-, 
‘fore-’, and by, ‘by*. Cp. G. vorbei, ‘along, by, 
past, over’, and see fore- and by. 
force, n., strength. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) force, 
‘strength, force, power’, fr, VL. fortia, prop, 
neut. pi. of L. fort is, ‘strong’, but mistaken for 
a fem. sing. noun. See fort and cp. rinforzando. 
Derivatives: force- ful, adj., force-ful-ly, adv., 
force-ful-ness, n., force-less, adj, 
force, tr. v., to compel. — F. forcer , fr. VL. *for- 
tidre, fr. fortia. See force, n. 

Derivatives: forc-ed, adj ., forc-ed-ly, adv., forc- 
ed-ness, n.,forc-er, n., forcible (q .\.),forc-ing, n. 
force, n., waterfall. — ON. fors, foss , whence 
Swed. fors, Dan. /ay, of s.m., Swed.forsa,frusa, 
‘to gush forth’, 

force, tr. v., to stuff, farce. — A var. of farce, 
force majeure, irresistible force. — F., lit. 
‘superior strength’. See force, ‘strength’, and 
major, adj. 

forcemeat, n., minced meat. — Compounded of 
force, ‘to stuff’, and meat, 
forceps, n., a pair of pincers used in surgery. — 
L., ‘pair of tongs, pincers’, contracted fr. 
* for mi-caps, fr. formus, ‘hot’, and caper e, ‘to 
catch, seize, take, hold’. See warm and captive 
and cp. forfex. For the change of Latin d (in 
cdpere) to e (in for-cips) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

forcible, adj. — OF., ir. force. See force, ‘strength’, 
and -ible. 

Derivative: forcibl-y , adv. 
forcipate, adj., resembling a forceps. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. forceps , gen. for tip is, 
‘a pair of tongs’. See forceps, 
forcipated, adj., forcipate. — Formed fr. prec. 
word with suff. -ed. 

Forcipulata, n. pi., an order of starfishes (ich- 
thyol.) — ModL., lit. ‘resembling a small for- 
ceps’. See next word. 

forcipulate, adj., resembling a small forceps. — 
ModL. forcipulatus, fr. forcipulus, dimin. of 
L. forceps, gen. forcipis. See forceps and cp. 
prec. word. 

ford, n. — ME., fr. OE. ford, rel. to OS. ford, 
OFris. forda, OHG. furt, MHG. vurt, G. Furt , 
‘ford’, and cogn. with L. portus, ‘harbor’ (orig. 
‘entrance, passage’), OW., Co. rit, W. rhyd, 
‘ford* (cp. the Gallo-L. place name Augusto- 
ritum, lit. ‘Ford of Augustus), and to OE. faran , 
‘to go’. See fare, ‘to prosper’, and cp. fiord, 
firth, frith. Cp. also port, ‘harbor’. 

Derivatives: ford, tr. \.,ford-ing, n. 

fordo, tr. v., to undo (archaic). — ME. for don, 
fr. OE. fordon, fr. for- and don, ‘to do’. See do, v. 

fore, adv. — ME. fore, fr. OE .fore, ‘before (prep, 
and adv.), for, on account of’, rel. to OS., 
OHG.ybro, OFris. fara, fore, ‘before’ (adv. and 
prep.), MLG., MHG. vore, vor , G. vor (prep, 
and adv.), ‘before’, Goth, four a, ‘before’ (adv. 
and prep.), ON. fyrr, ‘before* (adv.), fyrir, ‘be- 
fore’ (prep.), and cogn. with OI. purd, ‘before, 
formerly', puraft, ‘in front, before’, Avestic para, 
pard, ‘before*, para, ‘beyond’, pra-, ‘before, for- 
ward, forth’, Hitt, para-, ‘on, forth’, Gk. 7rapo<;, 
‘before’, trapa, ‘from beside, against, beyond*, 
nepi, ‘around, about, toward’, npo, ‘before’, 
L. pro, ‘before, for, on behalf of, instead of’, 
prae, ‘before’, per , ‘through’, OSlav. prefixes 
pro-, par-, ‘through, for’, Lith. pra , OPruss. 
pro , pra, ‘through, for’, OSlav. pra-dedu, ‘great- 
grandfather’, pravu, ‘right’, Olr. ar, air, ‘be- 
fore’, Ir. pref. pro-, OBret. prefixes ro-, ru-, 
MBret., Bret. pref. ra-, W. pref. ry-, Gallo-L. 
place name Armorica, which stands for Are- 
mor-ica and lit. means ‘before the sea*. All these 



words derive trom I.-E. *per-, *pp-. See for, 
for-, para-, per, peri-, pre-, preter-, 1st and 2nd 
pro-, and cp. far, fare, ‘to prosper’, firn, first, 

ford, former, forth, further. Cp. also arpent, ex- 
perience, experiment, expert, firman, paradise, 
pardao, parallel, Perean, peregrine, peril, per- 
oneal, pilgrim, poligar, pore, ‘opening’, porrect, 
port, ‘harbor’, port, ‘gate’, port, ‘to carry’, post, 
‘stake’, Prajapati, Prakrit, prakriti, Pralaya, 
pram, ‘a kind of boat’, prana, priest, primary, 
prime, prior, proceres, procerity, prodigal, prone, 
prose, proso-, protero-, proto-, province, prow, 
'fore part of a ship’, prowess, Purana, and the 
second element in reciprocal. 

Derivatives: fore , adj. and n. 
fore, interj. (golf). — Short for before, 
fore-, prefix meaning ‘before’ (in place, rank or 
time). — ME., fr. OE. See fore, adv. 
forebear, forbear, n., ancestor. — Formed fr. 

fore, be and agential suff. -er. 

forecastle, n., the forward part of the upper deck 
(naut.) — Formed fr. fore- and castle, 
foreclose, tr. v., to exclude. — ME. forclosen , fr. 
OF. forclos , pp. of forclore, ‘to exclude’, fr. OF. 
fors (F. hors), ‘outside’, and OF. (— F.) clore, 
‘to close’. The first element derives fr. L. foris, 
‘outside’; see door and cp. foreign and words 
there referred to. For the second element see 
close, adj. 

forefront, n. — A hybrid coined fr. fore, adj., a 
Teutonic word (see fore, adv.), and front, a 
word of Latin origin. 

foreground, n. — Formed fr. fore- and ground; 
first used by the English poet John Dryden 
(1631-1700). Cp. Du. voorgrond. 
forehead, n. — ME. forheved, fr. OE. forheafod. 
See fore- and head. 

foreign, adj. — ME. foreine, fr. OF. (= F.) fo- 
ra in, fr. Late L. foranus, ‘residing outside’, fr. L. 
fords, ‘outside’ . See door and cp. foreclose, forest, 
forfeit, forisfamiliate, forjudge. Cp. also dehors, 
hors de combat, hors d’oeuvre. The spelling of 
the word foreign was influenced by an erroneous 
association with reign. 

Derivatives: foreign-er, n., foreign-ism , n., 
foreign-ly , adv., foreign-ness, n. 
forel, forrel, n., a kind of parchment used for 
book covers. — ME. forel, fr. OF. forrel (F. 
fourreau ), ‘sheath’, dimin. of OF. fuerre (F. 
feurre ), ‘fodder, straw’. See forage, n. 
foremost, adj. — OE. formest , frymest, a super- 
lative of forma, ‘first’, which stands for for-ma 
and itself is a superl. of fore; see fore, adv. OE. 
forma is rel. to OE. fram, ‘forward ; from’, ON. 
framr, ‘excellent’, OS. formo , ON. frum- (in 
compounds), Goth, fruma , ‘first’, OS., OHG. 
fruma, ‘advantage, profit’, MHG. vrum, ‘zea- 
lous, able’, G.fromm , ‘pious, devout’, and cogn. 
with Gk. Trpojxo?, ‘foremost man’, L. primus, 
Lith. pirmas , ‘first’. For the etymology of the 
double superl. suff. appearing in OE. formest 
see after-most. The change of e (in OE. formest) 
to o (in E. foremost) is due to an erroneous as- 
sociation with most. Cp. -most and words there 
referred to. Cp. also first, former, frame, from, 
frow, furnish. Cp. also prandial, prime, prow, 
‘the bow of a ship*. 

forensic, adj., pertaining to the law courts. — 
L .forensis, ‘pertaining to the forum, pertaining 
to public speaking’, fr. forum, ‘public place’. 
See forum. 

Derivative : forensic-al-ly, adv. 
foreordain, tr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. fore, adv., 
and ordain, a word of Latin origin. 

Derivative: foreordain-ment, n. 
foreordinate, tr. v. — See prec. word and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative : foreordinat-ion , n. 
foresee, tr. v. — ME. for seen, foreseen , fr. OE. 
foreseon, fr. fore- and seon, ‘to see’. See see. 
Derivatives: foresee-ing, adj., foresee-ing-ly , 
adv., forse-er, n. 

foreship, n., the front part of a ship (obsol.) — ME. 
foreship , fr. OE. forscip. See fore, adv. and ship, 
foresight, n. — ME .foresiht. Cp. G. Vorsickt and 
see fore, adv., and sight. 

Derivative: foresight-ed, adj. 
forest, n. — ME., fr. OF. forest (F. foret ), fr. 
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ML. forest is ( silva ), ‘the outside (untenced) 
wood’, a term occurring in the Capitularies of 
Charlemagne and denoting the royal forest. 
The term orig. meant ‘the forest depending on 
the king’s court of justice’.' ML. forestis derives 
fr. L. forum, ‘public place’, used in its ML. sense 
‘court of justice’. G. Forst and It. foresta are 
French loan words. See forum and cp. afforest, 
deforest, disafforest, disforest. 

Derivatives: forest , tr. v., forest-age, n., forest- 
all adj., fores t-at ion , n. 

forestall, tr. v. — ME. forstallen, fr. OE. fore - 
steall, ‘a waylaying, ambush, assault’, lit. ‘a 
standing before another’, fr. fore- and OE. 
steall, ‘the act of standing’. See stall. 
Derivatives: forestall , n forestall-er, n. 
forester, n. — ME., fr. OF. forestier , fr. forest. 

See forest and agential suff. -er. 
forestry, n. — OF., fr. forestier , ‘forester’. See 
prec. word and -y (representing F. -ie). 
foreword, n. — Loan translation of G. Vorwort. 
See fare, adv., and word, 
forfeit, n., that which is forfeited; hence a fine, 
a penalty. — ME. forfet, ‘crime’, fr. OF .forfait, 
‘crime, crime punishable by fine, fine’, prop, 
pp. of forfaire , ‘to transgress’, fr. ML. foris- 
facere, lit. ‘to act outside (scil. outside the law)’, 
fr. L. forls , ‘outside’. See foreclose and fact, 
forfeit, adj., lost, given up, as a forfeit. — OF. 
forfait , pp. of forfaire. See forfeit, n. 
forfeit, tr. v., to lose the right to. — ME .forfelen, 
‘to transgress’ fr. forfet. See forfeit, n. 
forfeiter, n. — ME. forfetour, fr, ML. forisfactor, 
‘one who acts outside (the law)’, fr. forisfactus , 
pp. of forisfacere. See forfeit, n., and agential 
suff. -er, 

forfeiture, n., the act of or forfeiting. — ME .for- 
feture. See forfeit and -ure. 
forfend, tr. v., to ward off (archaic). — ME. for- 
fenden, ‘to protect, prohibit’, a hybrid coined 
fr. for- and fend (fr. L. defendere, ‘to ward off’), 
forfex, n,, a pair of scissors. — L., ‘a pair of scis- 
sors; claw (of a crab)*, a var. of forceps , ‘a pair 
of tongs, pincers’. The acc. forcipem gave, 
through metathesis, the form forpicem and this 
latter was assimilated int oforficem, whence arose 
(through back formation) the nom. forfex. See 
Brandis, De aspiratione Latina, Diss. Bonn 
1 88 1, pp.32 ff. 

forficate, adj., shaped like scissors (zool.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. forfex , gen. for- 
fids. See prec. word. 

forgave, past tense of forgive. — OE. forgeaf fr. 
forgiefan. See forgive. 

forge, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) forge , fr, L. 
fabrica , ‘workshop of an artisan, building, 
fabric’. See fabric. 

forge, tr. and intr. v. — ME .for gen, fr. OF . f or gier 
(F. forger ), fr. L. fabricari, ‘to frame, construct, 
build’, fr. fabrica. See forge, n., and cp. fabricate. 
Derivatives: forge-able, adj., forg-er, n., forg- 
ery, n. 

forge, tr. and intr. v., to haul (a ship) slowly. — 
Of uncertain origin. 

forget, tr. and intr. v. — ME. forgeten, forgiten, 
fr. OE. forgietan, for git an, rel. to OS. fargetan, 
OFris. ur-ieta , Du. verge ten, OHG. firge^an, 
MHG. vergessen , G. verges sen, ‘to forget’. See 
for- and get. 

Derivatives: forget-ful , adj., forget-ful-ly , adv., 
forget-ful-ness, n., forgett-er, n., forgett-ing-ly , 
adv. 

forget-me-not, n. — Loan translation of OF. ne 
m'oubliez mie (F. ne m'oubliez pas). Cp. Du. 
vergeet-my-nietje, G. Vergifime innicht, Swed. 
forgdtmigej , Hungarian nefelejcs , Czech and 
Slovak nezabudka , ‘forget-me-not’, which are 
also direct or indirect loan translations of the 
French. 

forgettable, adj. — Formed fr. forget with suff. 
-able; first used by Carlyle. Cp. adoptable, af- 
fordable , dislikeable. 

forgive, tr. and intr. v. — ME. forgeven, forgiven, 
fr. OE. forgiefan, for gif an, rel. to Du. vergeven , 
G. vergeben. See for- and give. 

Derivatives : forgiv-able, adj forgiveness (q.v.), 
forgiv-ing, adj., forgiv-ing-ly, adv., forgiv-irtg- 
ness , n. 



forgiveness, n. — ME. forgivenesse, fr. OE. for- 
gifennessjorgifeness , , ir.forgifen.pp. of forgiefan, 
*to forgive’. See prec. word and -ness, 
forgo, tri v., to give up. — ME. forgon , fr. OE. 
forgan, ‘to go over, pass over, forgo, neglect’. 
See for- and go. 
forgot, past tense of forget, 
forgotten, pp. of forget. 

forisfamiliate, v., to emancipate (a son) by giving 
him his share of the estate (law). — ML. foris- 
familidtus , pp. of forisfamiliare , fr. L .foris, ‘out- 
side’, and familia, ‘family*. See door, family and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. foreign and words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: forisfamiliat-ion , n. 
forjudge, tr, v., to expel or dispossess by a judg- 
ment. — ME. forjugen, fr. OF. forjugier , for- 
juger, which is compounded of OF. fors, ‘out- 
side’ (fr. L. foris), and jugier , juger , ‘to judge’. 
See forum and judge, v. 

Derivatives: forjudg(e)-ment, n., forjudg-er, n. 
fork, n. — ME. forke , fr. OE. forca , which, to- 
gether with ON. forkr, derives fr. L. furca (either 
directly or through the medium of ONF .forque, 
the equivalent of OF. furche, F.fourche), ‘fork’. 
The etymology of L. furca is uncertain. Cp. 
bifurcate, bifurcation, carfax, fourchee, four- 
chette, furca, furcate, furcula, trifurcate. 
Derivatives: fork , v., fork-ed , adj., fork-ed-ly, 
ad v. , fork-ed- ness, w.,fork-y , adj. , fork-i-ness, n. 
forlorn, adj., 1) quite lost; abandoned; 2) wretch- 
ed. — ME. forloren, fr. OE . forioren, pp. of OE. 
forleosan, 'to lose’, which is rel. to OS .farliosan, 
OFris. urliasa, MDu. verliesen , Du. verliezen, 
OHG. virliosan, MHG. verliesen , G. verlieren , 
Goth, fraliusan , ‘to lose’. See for- and lose and 
cp. lorn and next word. 

Derivatives: forlorn-ly, adv., for lorn-ness, n. 
forlorn hope, 1) a group of soldiers selected for 
a very dangerous mission; hence 2) a desperate 
enterprise. — Lit. ‘a lost troop’, fr. Du. verloren 
hoop. See forlorn and heap, n. 
form, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) forme, fr. L. 
forma, ‘form, shape, figure, outline, plan, pat- 
tern’, prob. borrowed fr. Gk. ^opcpyj, ‘form, 
shape’ (through the medium of the Etruscans). 
The intermediate form was prob. *morma. For 
the dissimilation of m-m into f-m cp. Gk. 

‘ant’, with L. formica, ‘ant’, and Gk. (xopfAtk, 
‘bugbear, hob, goblin’, with L. formido , ‘dread, 
terror’. The connection of L. forma with ferire, 
‘to beat, cut’, suggested by Fick and others is 
justly rejected by Hofmann in Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., I, p.530. See morph o- and cp. formal, 
formula and conform, deforpt, inform, v., in- 
form, adj., perform, reform, transform, uniform. 
Derivatives: formless , adj., formless-ly, adv., 
formless-ness, n. 

form, tr. and intr. v. — ME. formen, fr. OF .four- 
mer (F. former), fr. L .formare, ‘to form, shape’, 
fr. forma. See form, n. 

form-, combining form meaning ‘formic’ ( chem .) 
— Shortened fr. formic. 

-form, suff. meaning ‘having the form of’ as in 
cordiform, dentiform; synonymous with -mor- 
phous. — F. -forme, fr. L. -formis, fr. forma, 
‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
formal, adj. — L. formalis , 'of a form, of a set 
form, formal’, fr. forma, ‘form, shape’. See 
form, n., and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: formal-ism , n., formal-ist, n., for- 
mal-ist-ic, adj., formal-ize, tr. and intr. v., for- 
mal-iz-ation , n .,formal-iz-er, n., formality (q.v.), 
formal-ly, adv., formal-ncss, n. 
formaldehyde, n., a colorless compound used as 
a deodorant (chem.) — Compounded of form- 
and aldehyde. 

formalin, n., an aqueous solution of formaldehyde 
(chem.) — Formed from the abbreviation of 
formaldehyde and chem. suff. -in. 
formality, n. — F. formality, fr. L. formalis . See 
formal and -ity. 

formant, n., any of the elements determining the 
quality of a vowel (phonetics). — F., pres. part, 
of former , ‘to form’. See form, v., and -ant. 
format, n., shape and size of a book. — F., fr. 
It. formato, ‘form, figure’, fr. L. fbnmdtus, 
‘formed’, pp. of formare. See form, v. 



formation, n. — F., fr. L. formdtionem , acc. of 
formatio , ‘a forming, shaping’, fr. formatus pp. 
of formare. See form, v., and -ation. 
Derivative: formation-al , adj. 
formative, adj. — F. for mat if (fcm. formative), fr. 
L. formatus, pp. of formare. See form, v., and -ive. 
Derivatives: formative , n., formative-ly , adv., 
formative-ness , n. 

former, n., one who forms. — Formed fr. form, 
v., with agential suff. -er. 
former, adj., preceding in time, previous. — ME. 
formere , comparative, back formation fr. for - 
mest. See foremost. 

Derivative : former-ly, adv. 
formic, adj., 1) of, or pertaining to, ants; 2) per- 
taining to, or designating, a colorless acid, 
HC 0 2 H (chem.) — Contraction of *formic-ic , 
fr. L. formica , ‘ant’, dissimulated fr. *mor-mica, 
fr. orig. *vormica; cogn. with OI. vamrt- (fem.) 
vamrdh (masc.), ‘ant’, valmt-kah , ‘anthill’, 
Avestic maoiri-. Arm. mrjiun , Gk. ^vpjjor)£, 
OSlav. mraviji (for *morvi), OIr. moirb (for 
*morvi), W. my r ion, ON. maurr, ‘ant’. See pis- 
mire and cp. myrmeco- and the second element 
in chloroform. For the contraction of *formic-ic 
into formic see haplology . 

Formica, n., the genus of ants (entomol.) — L.; 
see prec. word. 

Derivatives: formicary (q.v.), formic-ate, intr.v., 
formic-ate , adj., formication (q.v.), formic-ative , 
adj . , Formicidae (q.v.) 

formicary, n., an ant’s nest — ML. formtcarium , 
fr. L. formica, ‘ant’. See formic and subst. suff. 

-ary. 

Derivative: formicari-an, adj., pertaining to 
ants’ nests. 

formication, n., a morbid sensation resembling 
that caused by ants creeping over the skin (med.) 
— L. for mica t id, gen. -dnis, ‘an irritation of the 
skin resembling the crawling of ants’, fr. for - 
micdt-(um), pp. stem of formicare, ‘to craw Hike 
ants’, fr. formica, ‘ant’. See formic and -ation. 
Formicidae, n. pi., the family of ants (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. formica , 
‘ant’. See formic. 

formicide, n., substance used for killing ants. — 
Contraction of *formici-cide, fr. L. formica, 
‘ant’, and - cida , ‘killer’, fr. caedere, ‘to kill’. See 
formic and -cide, ‘killer’. For the contraction of 
*formici-cide into formicide see haplology. 
formidable, adj., causing fear. — F., fr. L. 
formidabilis, ‘causing fear, terrible’, fr. formi- 
ddre , ‘to fear, dread’, fr. formido, ‘terror*, which 
is prob. cogn. with Gk. {loppui, ‘bugbear, hob- 
goblin’. Cp. mormo. For the dissimilation of 
m-m to f-m see form , n. 

Derivatives: formidabil-ity , n., formidable-ness , 
n., formidabl-y, adv. 

formula, n. — L., ‘a small form, formula*, dimin. 

of forma , ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
formtilar, adj., 1) formal ; 2) formulary. — Formed 
fr. L. formula (see prec. word) with suff. -ar. 
Derivatives: formular-ize, tr. v., to formulate, 
formulariz-ation , n. 

formulary, adj., pertaining to formulas, — See 
formula and adj. suff. -ary. 
formulary, n., a collection of formulas. — F. for- 
mulate, fr. for mule, fr. L. formula. See formula, 
formulate, tr. v. — See formula and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: formulat-ion , n. 
formulism, n., excessive reliance on formulas, — 
Formed fr. formula with suff. -ism; first used by 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881). 
formulist, n., a believer in formulas. — Formed 
fr. formula with suff. -ist. 

Derivative: formulist-ic, adj. 
formulize, tr. v., to formulate. — Formed fr. for- 
mula with suff. -ize. 

Derivative: formuliz-ation, n. 
formyl, n., the radical of formic acid. — Coined 
fr, combining form form- and suff. -yl. 

Fornax, n., the goddess of ovens in Roman my- 
thology. — L., personification of fornax, ‘oven*. 
See furnace. 

foment, prep., opposite to (provincial). — 
Formed fr. fore, adv., and anent. 
fornicate, intr. v., to commit fornication. — ML. 
fornicdtus , pp. ot fornicari, ‘to commit whore- 
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dom\ fr. fornix, gen. fornicis, ‘arch, vault; 
brothel’, which derives fr. fornus, ‘oven’, later 
used in the general sense of ‘vault, arch’; see 
furnace and cp. fornix. Brothels were called 
fomices, i.e. ‘arches’, because prostitutes used 
to gather ‘under the arches’ of certain buildings 
of ancient Rome. 

fornicate, adj., arched*; having arched appen- 
dages (bot.) — L. fornicatus , ‘arched, vaulted', 
fr. fornix, gen. fornicis. See prec. word. 
Derivative: fornicat-ed, adj. 
fornication, n., sexual intercourse by an unmar- 
ried person. — OF., fr. Late L. fornicationem, 
ace. of fornicatio, fr. fornicatus , pp. of fornicari. 
See fornicate and -ion. 

fornicator, n., a person who fornicates. — ME. 
fornicatour , fr. Late L, fornicator , fr. fornicatus , 
pp. of fornicari. See fornicate and agential 
suff. -or. 

fornicatress, n. — See fornicator and -ess. 
fornix, n., an arch or vault; specif., the vault of 
the cranium (anat.) — L., ‘arch, vault’. See 
fornicate, adj. and v. 
forrel, n. — See forel. 

forsake, tr. v. — ME. forsaken , ‘to forsake’, fr. 
OE. forsacan , ‘to oppose, refuse’, fr. for- and 
OE. sacan, ‘to contend, dispute’, fr. sacu, ‘dis- 
pute, quarrel’. See sake. 

forsaken, pp. of forsake. — OE. forsacen , pp. of 
forsacan . See forsake. 

Derivatives : forsake n-iy, adv., forsaken-ness, n. 
forsook, past tense of forsake. — OE. forsoc , 
past tense of forsacan. See forsake, 
forsooth, adv. — ME. for soth, fr. OE. for sod, 
‘for a truth 1 . See for and sooth, 
forspent, adj., exhausted. — Pp. of obsol. for- 
spend , fr. ME. forspenden , fr. OE. forspendan, 
‘to squander’. See for- and spend, 
forswear, tr. and intr. v. — ME. forswerien , fr. 

OE. forswerian, ‘to renounce, forswear; to 
swear falsely’, rel. to G. verschwdren, ‘to for- 
swear, abjure’, sich verschwdren. ‘to conspire 1 . 
See for- and swear. 

forsworn, pp. of forswear. — OE. forsworen , pp. 
of forswerian. See prec. word. 

Derivative: forsworn-ness, n. 

Forsythia, n., a genus of shrubs of the olive 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after William 
Forsyth (1737-1804), who brought the shrub 
from China. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
fort, n. — F .fort, ‘stronghold, fort 1 , from the ad- 
jective fort, ‘strong’, fr. L. fortis , ‘strong’, which 
is rel. to OL. forctus, dial, horctus , horctis, 
‘good’; prob. fr. I.-E. base *bhergh~, ‘high, to 
raise’. See borough and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also force, ‘strength’, fortalice, forte, 
fortress, comfort, counterfort, sforzando. 
fortalice, n., a small fort. — Orig. ‘a fortress 1 , fr. 

OF. fortelece, corruption of forteresse . See 
fortress. 

forte, n., a strong point. — F. fort, ‘strong 1 . See 
fort. For the addition of the e at the end cp. 
locale, morale. 

forte, adj., loud; adv., loudly ( mus .) — It., lit. 
‘strong’, fr. L. fortis . See fort. 

Derivative: forte , a loud passage, 
forte-piano, loud and then soft '(mus.) — See 
prec. word and piano, adj. 
fortepiano, orig. name of the pianoforte, 
forth, adv. and prep. — ME., fr. OE. ford , rel. to 
OS. ford , Du. voort, MHG. vort, G. fort, and 
to E. fore, adv. Cp. afford, further, 
forthwith, adv. — ME. forth with, fr. OE. ford 
mid. See forth and with, 
fortieth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. forty with 
numeral suff. -th on the analogy of tenth. Cp. 
OE. feowertigoda, ‘fortieth’, fr. feowertig , ‘for- 
ty 1 . Cp. also ON. fertugonde , fertugande , Swed. 
fyrationde , fyrtionde , Dan. fyrretyvende, ‘for- 
tieth’. 

fortification, n. — F., fr. Late L. fortificationem , 
‘a strengthening, fortifying 1 , fr. fortificdtus, pp. 
of fortificare. See fortify and -ion. 
fortify, tr. v. — F. fortifier , fr. Late L. fortificare , 
‘to strengthen’, lit. ‘to make strong 1 , formed fr. 
L. fortis , ‘strong’, and -ficare, fr. facere , ‘to 
make, do’. See fort and -fy. 

Derivatives: fortifi-er, n., fortify-ing, adj., forti- 



fy-ing-ly, adv. 

fortissimo, adj. and adv., very loud (mus.) — 
It., superl. of forte, ‘loud’, lit. ‘strong’. See 
forte, adj. 

Derivative: fortissimo , n., a very loud passage, 
fortitude, n., courage in endurance. — F., fr. L. 
fohitudinem, acc. of fortitudo, ‘strength, cour- 
age’, fr. fortis , ‘strong’. See fort and -tude. 
fortnight, n. — Shortened fr. fourteen nights. Cp. 
sennight, which is contracted fr. seven nights. 
Derivative : fortnight-ly, adv. 
fortress, n. — ME. fortresse , fr. OF. (= F.) 
forteresse , ‘strong place, stronghold’, fr, VL. 
* for tar i da , fr. L. fortis, ‘strong’. See fort and 
cp. fortalice. 

Derivative: fortress , tr. v. 
fortuitism, n., the doctrine that natural pheno- 
mena are the result of chance. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. fortuitus (see fortuitous) and -ism, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

fortuitist, n., an adherent of fortuitism. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L, fortuitus (see next word) 
and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
fortuitous, adj., happening by chance; accidental. 
— L. fortuitus, ‘casual, accidental’, prob. a blend 
of * for tut us and * for tit us, fr. *fortu — forte, ‘by 
chance’, prop. abl. of fors, ‘chance’, which is 
rel. to fortuna, ‘chance, fate’. See fortune. For 
E, - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. The 
word fortuitous was introduced into English by 
Henry More (1614-1687), philosopher of the 
English Platonist school. 

Derivatives : fortuitous-ly adv. , fortuitous-ness, n. 
fortuity, n. } chance. — Contraction of *fortuit- 
ity\ formed with suff. -ity fr. L. fortuitus. See 
fortuitous. For the contraction of *fortuit-ity in- 
to fortuity see haplology. 

fortunate, adj. — L. fortunatus, pp. of fort unar e, 
‘to make prosperous’, fr. fortuna. See next word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: fortunate, n., fortunate-ly, adv., 
fortunate-ness , n. 

fortune, n. — ME., fr. F. fortune , fr, L. fortuna , 
‘chance, fate, good luck’, fr. fors. gen, fortis , 
‘chance’, which stands in gradational relation- 
ship to ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’ 
and cp. fortuitous. 

Derivative: fortune-less, adj. 
fortune, tr. v. — ME. fortunen, fr. OF. for tuner, 
fr. L. fortunare, ‘to make fortunate 1 , fr. fortuna. 
See fortune, n. 

forty, adj. and n. — ME. fourti, fr. OE. feowertig, 
which is formed fr. OE. feower , ‘four’, with -tig, 
‘-ty’ (see four and -ty, suff. denoting multiples 
of ten); rel. to OS. fiwartig, fiartig, OFris, fiu- 
wertich, fiortig , Du. veer tig, OHG. fiorzug , 
MHG. vierzic, G. vierzig, ON. fjorir tigir , 
Swed. fyratio, fyrtio, Norw. fyrti, Dan. fyr re- 
type, Goth, fidwor tigjus , ‘forty 1 , 
forum, n., 1) a market place, esp. the market 
place in Rome; 2) a law court; 3) an assembly 
for public discussion. — L., ‘public place, market 
place, market 1 , prob. meaning lit. ‘a place 
fenced by planks 1 , and rel. to forus, ‘plank, 
board 1 (fr. I.-E. *bhoros , ‘something cut, sec- 
tion 1 ), and to VL. *barra, ‘beam, rafter’, a word 
of Gaulish origin. See bar, ‘rod’, and cp. 
forensic, affeer, bars, triforium. 
forward, adv. — ME. fore ward, forward, fr. OE. 
foreweard, forweard, formed fr. fore, for, ‘be- 
fore’, and - weard , ‘-ward 1 . See fore, adv. and 
-ward. 

Derivatives: forward, adj., n. and tr. forward- 
er, n., forward- ing, n., forward-ness, n. 
forwards, adv. — ME. forewardes. See prec. 
word. For suff. -es in ME. foreward-es , see adv. 
suff. -s. 

forwearied, adj., tired out, exhausted (obsol. or 
archaic). — ME .forweried, pp. of forwerien, ‘to 
weary out 1 , fr. for- and weri, ‘weary 1 . See weary 
and -ed, pp. suff. 

forwhy, adv., why; conj., because (archaic). — 
ME. forwhi, fr. OE. for hwy, ‘because 1 , fr. for, 
‘for 1 , and hwy , instrumental of hwxt, ‘what 1 . See 
for and what. 

forworn, adj., worn out (archaic). — Formed fr. 
for- and worn, pp. of wear, ‘to carry on the 
body; to last’. 



fossa, n., pit, cavity (anat.) — L., ‘ditch 1 . See 
next word. 

fosse, n., ditch, moat. — F., fr. L. fossa, ‘ditch 1 , 
prop, short for fossa terra, ‘earth dug’, fr. fossa, 
‘dug’, fern. pp. of fodere, ‘to dig 1 , fr. I.-E. base 
*bhedh -, *bhod-, ‘to dig, pierce 1 . See bed and 
cp. fossette, fossil and the second ele/nent in 
calaboose. 

fossette, n., a dimple.. — F., dimin. of fosse. See 
prec. word and -ette. 

fossick, intr. v., to search for gold in old work- 
ings; tr. v., to dig out. — Prob. fr. dial. E. fus- 
sock, fossick, ‘to bustle about 1 , fossick , ‘a 
troublesome person 1 . 

Derivative: fossick-er, n. 
fossil, n., petrified Temains of an animal or plant 
dug out of the earth; adj., pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a fossil. — F. fossile, fr. L. fossilis, 
‘dug out, dug up 1 , fr. fossus, pp. of fodere. See 
fosse and -ile. 

fossiliferous, adj., containing fossils. — See prec. 
word and -ferous. 

fossilize, tr. v., to change into a fossil; intr. v., 
to become fossilized. — See fossil and -ize. 
Derivative: fossiliz-ation, n. 
fossilology, n., former name of paleontology. — 
A hybrid coined fr. L. fossilis, ‘dug out, dug up 1 , 
and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic) 1 . See fossil and -logy, 
fossorial, adj., digging. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. fossorius , ‘fit for digging 1 , fr. fossus, 
pp. of fodere. See fosse. 

foster, n., food, nourishment (obsol.) — ME., fr. 
OE. fostor, foster, ‘feeding; food 1 , rel. to ON. 
fostr, ‘the bringing up (of a child)’, and to OE. 
foda, ‘food’. See food. 

foster, tr. v., to nourish. — ME. fostren, fr. OE. 
fostrian, ‘to nourish’, fr . fostor, foster, ‘feeding; 
food’. See foster, n. 

Derivatives: foster-age, n., foster-er, n., foster- 
ling (q.v.) 

foster, n., forester. — Contraction of forster, 
forester. See forest and agential suff. -er. 
foster brother, n. — OE. fostorbrodor . See foster, 
‘food’, and brother. 

foster father, — OE. fostor fztder . See foster, ‘food’, 
and father. 

fosterling, n. — OE, fostor ling. See foster, ‘food’, 
and -ling. 

foster mother, n. — OE. fostormodor. See foster, 
‘food’, and mother. 

foster sister, n. — OE. fostor sweostor. See foster, 
‘food’, and sister. 

fostr ess, n. — See foster, ‘food’, and -ess. 
father, n., a load, weight. — OE. fddor, ‘a cart- 
load’, rel. to OS .father, MDu. voeder , Du. voer, 
OHG. fuodar, MHG. vuoder , G. Fuder [whence 
F. foudre (masc.), ‘tun, hogshead*], and in gra- 
dational relationship to OE. fadm, ‘the out- 
stretched arms, embrace, bosom, fathom’. See 
fathom. 

father, tr. v., to cover (a sail) with oakum, rope 
yarn, etc. — MDu. voederen (Du, voeren), rel. 
to OHG.fotar,fuotar, ‘a cover, coverlet’, MHG. 
vuoter , ‘lining, case, sheath’, G. Futter , ‘lining’, 
Goth, fodr, ‘sheath of a sword’, and cogn. with 
OI .pdtram, ‘receptacle, container’, Hitt, paddar, 
‘basket’, fr. I.-E. *pat-, *pot-, ‘a -/-enlarge- 
ment of base *pa-, *po~, ‘to protect’. See food 
and cp. fur. 

Fothergilla, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the English physician Dr. John 
Fothergill (1712-80). 

foudroyant, adj., stunning, dazzling. — F., pres, 
part, of foudroyer, ‘to thunderstrike 1 , fr. foudre 
(fern.), ‘lightning, thunder, thunderbolt 1 , fr. L. 
fulgur. See fulgurant. 

fougasse, n., a small mine (mil.) — F., formed, 
with change of suffix, fr. fougade, fr. It. fogata , 
prop, subst. use of fem. pp. of fogare, ‘to put 
to flight, chase 1 , fr. foga, ‘flight’, fr. L. fuga, 
of s.m. See fugitive. 

fought, past tense and pp. of fight. — ME .fauht, 
fr. OE. feaht, ‘fought’, past tense of feohtan , ‘to 
fight 1 . See fi^ht, v. 

foughten, old pp. of fight. — ME. foughten , fr. 
OE./bAte/i, pp. of feohtan , ‘to fight’. See fight, v. 
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foujdar, n., an officer; a criminal judge {India). — 
Hind, fawjdar , fr. Pers. fawjdar, a hybrid lit. 
meaning 4 a holder of military force’, coined fr. 
Arab. /aw/, ‘band, troop, military force’, and the 
Pers. suff. -dar, ‘holder, possessor’. See aumildar 
and cp. words there referred to. 
foujdary, also foujdarry, n., a criminal court. — 
Hind, fawjddri , fr. fawjdar. See prec. word, 
foul, adj. — ME. foul , fr. OE. ful, rel. to OS., 
OFris., MLG., OHG., MHG. ful, ON. full, 
Dan., Swed., Norw. ful , MDu. vuul, Du. vuil , 
G. /aw/, Goth. fuls\ formed with suff. -/a fr. 
Teut. base */w - (whence also ON. fuinn, ‘foul, 
rotten’), corresponding to l.-E. base *pu -, 
whence OI. pUyati, ‘rots, stinks’, piitifr, ‘foul, 
rotten’. Arm. ftu , ‘purulent blood’, Gk. mjo?, 
‘first milk after the birth’, tcuov or tojov, ‘dis- 
charge from a sore; matter’, ‘to cause 

to rot’, L. pus , ‘matter’, putere, ‘to stink’, puter, 
putridus, ‘foul, rotten’, Lith. piviu , ptiti , ‘to rot’, 
pRliai, ‘matter’, Mir. othrach , ‘dung’. Cp. filth, 
defile, ‘to pollute’, foumart. Cp. also empyema, 
purulent, pus, pustule, putanism, putois, Pu- 
torius, putrid, pyaemia, pyo-, Pythium, sup- 
purate. 

Derivatives: foul, adv. and n., foul, v. (q.v.), 
foully (q.v.), foulness (q.v.). 
foul, intr. and tr. v. — OE. fulian, ‘to become 
foul, to rot’, fr. ful. See foul, adj. 
foulard, n., i) a thin textile of silk; 2) a hand- 
kerchief made of this material. — F., prob. 
formed, with change of suff., fr. OProven?. 
foulat, ‘fulled’, fr. VL. */w//dre,‘to full’. See full, 
‘to thicken (cloth)’. 

foully, adv. — ME., fr. OE. fullice, ‘in a foul 
manner’. See foul, adj., and adv. suff. -ly. 
foulmouthed, adj., speaking foully or obscenely. — 
Formed fr. foul, ‘filthy’, and pp. of mouth, v. 
(see mouth); first used by Shakespeare. 
Derivatives: foulmouthed-ly, adv., foulmouthed- 
ness , n. 

foulness, n. — ME. foulnesse, fr. OE. fulness, fr. 
ful, ‘foul’. See foul, adj., and -ness, 
foumart, n., polecat. — ME. fulmart, fulmard. 
fr. OE. ful, ‘foul’, and meard, ‘marten*. See foul, 
adj., and marten. E. foumart was influenced in 
form by F. marte, ‘marten*, 
found, tr. arid intr. v., to establish. — ME. foun- 
den , fr. OF. funder, fonder (F. fonder), ‘to found*, 
fr. L. fundare, ‘to found’, lit. ‘to lay the bottom 
of*, fr. fundus , ‘bottom’. See fund and cp. fond, 
‘foundation’. 

found, tr. v., to cast. — F. fondre , fr. L. fundere, 
'to pour, melt’, fr. I.-E. base *ghu-d-, ‘to pour’, 
whence also Goth, giutan , OS. giotan , OFris. 
giata, OE. geotan, OHG. giotan, MHG. gie^en, 
Q.giefien, ON. gjota , Swed. gjuta, Dan. gyde, ‘to 
pour’ ; cp. ingot, and gut. Base *ghu-d is a - d - 
enlargement of base *ghu-, ‘to pour’, for the 
derivatives of which see chyle. Cp. circumfuse, 
confound, confuse, diffuse, effuse, funnel, fusel oil, 
fusible, fusion, futile, infundibulum, infuse, in- 
fusion, interfuse, profuse, refound, refund, refuse, 
ruse, rush, v., transfuse. Cp. also geyser, 
found, adj., provided, equipped, with. — Prop, 
pp. of find. 

foundation, n. — F. fondation, fr. L. funddtidnem , 
acc. of funddtio, ‘a founding', fr. funddtus, pp. 
of fundare. See found, ‘to establish', and -ation. 
Derivatives: foundation-al, adj., foundation-al- 
ly, adv., foundation-ary , adj., foundation-er , n., 
foundation-less , adj. 

founder, n., one who founds something. — Form- 
ed fr. found, ‘to establish’, with agential suff. -er. 
founder, n., one who casts metal or glass. — 
Formed fr. found, ‘to cast’, with agential suff. 
-er. Cp. F.fondeur. 

founder, intr. and tr. v., to sink. — OF. fondrer , 
‘to fall to the bottom’, fr. fond, ‘bottom’, fr. L. 
fundus. Cp. F. effondrer, 'to dig deeply*, s'ef- 
fondrer, 'to break in’, fr. OF. fondrer, ‘to sink 
to the bottom’, and see found, ‘to establish*, 
founder, n., inflammation in the foot of a horse. 

— Fr. founder, ‘to sink’, 
foundling, n. — ME. foundling , fundling, fr. fun- 
den, pp. of finden , ‘to find’. Cp. Du. vondeling , 
G. Find ling, and see find and -ling, 
foundress, n., a female founder. — Fem. of 



founder. For the ending see suff. -ess. 
foundry, n. — F. fonder ie, fr. fondre, ‘to cast* 
See found, ‘to cast’, and -ry. 
fount, n., fountain. — F. font, fr. L. fontem, acc. 
of fons, ‘spring, fountain’, which is cogn. with 
OI. dhanvati, ‘flows, runs’, dhdnu-tar -, ‘running, 
flowing’. Cp. next word and font, ‘receptacle for 
baptismal water’. 

fount, n., the British equivalent of font. — F. 
fonte. See font, ‘set of type of one size’, 
fountain, n. — OF. (== F.) fontaine, fr. Late L. 
fontana , prop. fem. of fontdnus, ‘pertaining to 
a spring’, used as a noun, fr. L. fons , gen. font is, 
‘spring’. See font, ‘receptacle’, and cp. fontanel, 
four, adj. and n. — ME. feower , fower , foure , 
four, fr. OE. feower, rel. to OS. fiuwar, fiwar , 
OFris. fiuwer,fior, Du. vier, OHG. for, MHG., 
G. vier, ON. fjorir, Dan. fire, Swed .fyra, Norw. 
fire, Goth, fidwor, ‘four’, and cogn. with OI. cat- 
vdrah, Avestic ca&wdro, Pers. fatvdr, Toch. A 
stwar , B stwer, Arm. cork' , Gk. x£acrape^, Att, 
T^Trape?, Ion. xiaaepe^, Aeol. 7r£crupe?, 7reou- 
p eq, L. quattuor, Oscan petora , Umbr. petur -, 
OSlav. cetyre, Lith. keturi, OIr. cethir , W. pet- 
guar, pedwar , ‘four’. (Alb. kat&r is a loan word 
fr. L. quattuor.) All these words derive fr, I.-E. 
base % q w etw 6 r-, ‘four’. Cp. fardel, ‘fourth part’, 
farthing, firkin, forty. Cp. also cadre, cahier, 
carfax, carillon, cater, ‘four at cards or dice’, 
charpoy, quadrant, quadrate, quadri-, quadrille, 
quadroon, quarantine, quarrel, ‘arrow, bolt’, 
quarry, ‘a place for excavating stones’, quart, 
quatrain, quaternion, quire of paper, squad, 
square, tessara-, tetarto-, tetra-, tetrakis-, te- 
trarch, trapezium, trocar. 

fourch£e, fourche, adj., forked, divided (her.) — 
F .fourchee, fem. of fourche, ‘forked’, iv. fourche, 
‘fork*. See fork. Since the adj. mostly refers to 
a cross (F. croix, a fem. noun), the fem. form 
of the adjective is preferred to the masculine, 
fourchette, n., a fork or something resembling a 
fork. — F,, dimin. of fourche , ‘fork’. See fork 
and -ette. 

fourfold, adj. and adv. — ME. fourfold, fr. OE. 
feowerfeald, fr. feower, ‘four*, and - feald , ‘-fold*. 
See four and -fold. 

fourgon, n., a baggage waggon. — F., of un- 
certain origin. 

Fourierism, n., a system for the reorganization of 
society. — Named after the French socialist 
Fran^ois-Marie-Charles Fourier (1772-1837). 
For the ending see suff. -ism. 
fourteen, adj. and n. — ME. fourtene, fr. OE, 
feower tyne , feower tene, which is formed fr, 
feower, ‘four’, with suff. -tyne, -tene, ‘-teen’ (see 
four and -teen); rel. to OS. fiertein, ON .fjortan, 
Dan. fjorten , Swed. fjorton, OFris. fiuwertine, 
Du. veertien, OHG. fiorzehan, MHG. vierzehen, 
G. vierzehn, Goth, fidwortaihun , ‘fourteen*, 
fourteenth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. fourteen 
with numeral, suff. -th on the analogy of tenth. Cp. 
ME .fourtethe, fr. OE . feowerteoda, 'fourteenth', 
which was formed fr. feower tyne, ‘fourteen’, on 
the analogy of teoda, ‘tenth’; see tithe, n. Cp. 
ON . fjortdndi, Dan, fjortende, Swed . fjortonde, 
Du. veertiende , G. vierzehnte, ‘fourteenth’, 
fourth, adj. — ME .fourthe, formed — under the 
influence of ME foure, four, ‘four* — fr. OE. 
feorda, ‘fourth’, which is rel. to OS. fiortho , 
ON .fiorde, Dan., Swed.fjerde, Du. vierde, OHG. 
fiordo , MHG., G. vierte, ‘fourth*, and cogn. with 
OI. caturthah , Toch. A start , Gk. xixapxcx;, 
xixparo*;, L. qudrtus, OSlav. detvritu. OIr. ce- 
thramad, MW. pedweryd , ‘fourth’. See four and 
numeral suff. -th and cp. fardel, ‘fourth part*, 
and firkin. Cp. also quart. 

Derivatives: fourth , n ., fourth-ly, adv. 
fovea, n., a small pit (anat. and hot.) — L., rel, 
to favissae , ‘underground reservoirs’; of un- 
certain, possibly Etruscan, origin, 
foveola, n., a small fovea. — ModL., dimin. of 
L. fovea. See prec. word and -ole. 
fowl, n. — ME. foghel, fugel, fowel, foule, fr. OE. 
fugol, ‘bird’, rel. to OS. fugal, ON., T>aa~ fug! , 
Swed. fdgel, OFris. fugel, MDu. voghel, Du. 
vogel, OHG. fogal, MHG., G. vogel, Goth. 
fug Is, ‘bird, fowl’, prob. fr. Teut. *fug-la-, dis- 
similated fr. *flug-la-, and lit. meaning ‘flyer*. 



fr. Teut. base *fiug -, ‘to fly*, corresponding to 
I.-E, base *pleuq-, ‘to move forward (by swim- 
ming, running or flying)’. See fly, v. 
fowl, intr. v. — ME. foulen, fr. OE. fuglian, ‘to 
catch birds’, fr. fugol. See fowl, n. 
fowler, n. — ME. fugelere, fr. OE. fugelere, fr. 
fugol , ‘bird’. See fowl, n., and agential suff. -er. 
fowlerite n., a variant of rhodonite (mineral.) 
— Named after Samuel Fowler (1779-1844) of 
New Jersey. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
fowling, n. — ME. fouling e, fr, foulen . See fowl, 
v., and -ing, suff. forming verbal nouns, 
fox, n. — ME., fr. OE. fox, rel. to OS. vohs, 
MLG., MDu., Du. vos, OHG., MHG. fuhs , 
G. Fuchs, ‘fox’, ON. /da, MLG. vohe, vd, OHG. 
foha, MHG. vohe, G. Fohe , Goth, fauho, 
‘vixen’; prob. fr. I.-E. base *puq-, *peuq-, 
‘bushy, shaggy’, whence also OI. pitcchaft, ‘tail’, 
Russ, and Pol. puch, ‘woolly hair’. Accordingly 
fox prob. means lit. ‘{he bushy-tailed animal*. 
For sense development cp. Lith. uodegis, ‘fox’, 
lit. ‘tailed*, fr. uodegd, ‘tail’. Cp. vixen. Cp. also 
the first element in Bovista. 

Derivatives: fox, y., fox-y , adj., fox-i-ly, adv., 
fox-i-ness, n. 

foxglove, n. — ME. foxes glove, fr. OE. foxes 
glofa. See fox and glove, 
foyer, n., lobby in a theater. — F., orig. ‘fire- 
place’, fr. L. foedrium , ‘fireplace’, prop. neut. 
of the adj. focarius, ‘pertaining to a fireplace*, 
used as a noun, fr. focus , ‘hearth, fireplace*. See 
focus and subst. suff. -ary. 
fra, n., title of a friar. — It., abbreviation of frate, 
‘brother’. See frate. 

fracas, n., noisy dispute; brawl. — F., fr. It, 
fracasso , ‘a crash’, back formation fr. fracas - 
sare, ‘to break in pieces’, fr. fra-, ‘among*, which 
is aphetic for L. infra, ‘below’, and It. cassare, 
'to break’, fr. L. quassare, ‘to- shake*. See infra 
and quash, ‘to make void’, 
fracted, adj., having a part displaced as if broken 
(her.) — Formed with suff. -ed fr. L. frdetus, 
'broken*, pp. of frangere. See fraction, 
fractile, adj., fragile, — Formed with suff. -ile 
fr. L. frdetus, ‘broken’, pp. of frangere. See next 
word and -ile. 

fraction, n. — ME., fr. OF. fraccion, fraction (F. 
fraction), fr. L. fractionem, acc. of fractio, ‘a 
breaking’, fr. L. frdetus, pp. of frangere, ‘to 
break’, fr. I.-E. base *bhreg-, ‘to break’, whqpce 
also Goth, brikan, OE. brecan , ‘to break’. See 
break and -ion and cp. fractile, fractious, frac- 
ture, fragile, fragment, frail, frangible, diffract, 
fritter, ‘a fragment’, infract, infringe, irrefra- 
gable, refract, refractory, refrain, n., suffrage, 
and the second element in chamfer, naufragous, 
ossifrage, osprey, septifragal. 

Derivatives: fraction-al , SLd).,fractional-ly, adv., 
fraction-ary, adj., fractionate (q.v.), fractionize 
(q.v.) 

fractionate, tr. v., to separate into fractions 
(chem.) — See fraction and verbal suff. -ate. 
fractionize, tr. v., to separate into fractions. — 
See fraction and -ize. 

Derivative: fractioniz-ation, n. 
fractious, adj., peevish, irritable. — A blend of 
fraction (in the now obsolete sense ‘dissension’) 
and factious. 

Derivatives: fractious-ly , adv., fractious-ness, n. 
fracture, n. — F., fr. L. fractura, ‘a breach, 
fracture*, fr. frdetus, pp. of frangere, ‘to break*. 
See fraction and -ure. 

Derivative: fracture, tr. and intr. v. 
fra en um, n. — See frenum. 

Fragaria, n., a genus of plants of the rose family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. fragum, ‘strawbe 
which is of uncertain origin, 
fragile, adj. — F., fr. L. fragilis, ‘easily broken, 
brittle’, fr. frangere, ‘to break’. See fraction and 
-ile and cp. frail, adj,, which is a doublet of 
fragile. 

Derivatives: fragile-ly, adv., frag ile -ness, n. 
fragility, n. — ME. fragilite, fr. MF. (= F.) fragili- 
ty, fr. L . fragi l i tdtem , acc . o f /ra^j/i/as/brittleness, 
fragility’, fr. fragilis. See prec. word and -ity and 
cp. frailty, which is a doublet of fragility. 
fragment, n. — F., fr. L. fragmentum , from the 
stem of frangere, ‘to break*. See fraction and 
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-merit. 

Derivatives: fragment-al , adj., fragment-al-ly , 
adv., fragment-ary , adj., fragment-ari-ly , adv., 
fragment-ari-ness, n. 

fragrance, n., sweetness of smell. — OF., fr. L. 
fragrantia, fr. fragrans, gen. -antis. See next 
word and -ce. 

fragrant, adj., sweet-smelling. — L. fragrans , 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of fragrare, ‘to emit fra- 
grance, smell sweetly’, which is cogn. with MHG. 
braehen , ‘to smell’, MDu. bracke , OHG. braccho , 
‘hound, setter’. Cp. brach. Cp. also flair. For 
the ending see suff. -ant. 

Derivatives: fragrant-ly , ad fragrant-ness, n. 
frail, n., rush basket for figs, raisins, etc. — ME. 
fraiel, fr. OF. frael, f reel , ‘rush basket for fruit’, 
which is of uncertain origin, 
frail, adj., fragile. — ME. freile, frele, fr. OF. 
fraile, frele (F. frele), fr. L. fragilis. See fragile, 
frailty, n. — ME. frele te, freilte , fr. OF. fraile te , 
fr. L. fragilitatem, acc. of frag Hit as. See fra- 
gility. 

fraise, n., i) a ruff for the neck; 2) a palisade con- 
sisting of pointed stakes (fort.); 3) a tool for 
enlarging holes. — F. fraise , fr. fraise r, ‘to 
ruffle; to enlarge a hole’, fr. OF. frese , ‘laced, 
plaited’, fr. Frankish *frisi, ‘curling’, which is 
rel. to OFris. frisle, ‘curl'. See frizzle and cp. 
frieze, ‘to curl’. 

fraise, tr. v., to enlarge a hold (in a stone). — F. 
fraiser. See fraise, n. 

frambesia, framboesia, n., the yaws, a tropical 
skin disease. — Medical L., fr. F. framboise, 
‘raspberry 1 , fr. Frankish *brambasi, which is 
rel. to Du. braambezie, ‘blackberry’. See 
bramble, berry and -ia. F. framboise was in- 
fluenced in form by F. fraise, ‘strawberry’, 
frame, tr. and intr. v. — ME. framien, framen, 
‘to be profitable; to frame’, fr. OE .framian, ‘to 
avail, be profitable’, fr. OE. fram , ‘vigorous, 
bold’, orig. ‘going forward’, fr .fram, ‘forward; 
from’, which is rel. to OE. forma , Goth, fruma, 
‘first’, OE. fremman, ‘to further’. See from and 
cp. foremost and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: frame , n., frame-less, adj., fram-er, 
n. ( fram-ing, n. 

franc, n., name of two old French coins, one of 
gold and the other of silver; now the monetary 
unit of France. — F., from the ML. legend on 
the first coin: Francorum rex (‘king of the 
Franks’). See Frank. 

Frances, fem. PN. — Fr. OF. Franceise (F. Fran- 
Coise), fem. of OF. Franceis (F. Francois). See 

Francis. 

franchise, n., I) orig., freedom from servitude; 
hence 2) a privilege granted; 3) the right to 
vote, — ME., fr. OF. franchise, ‘freedom’, fr. 
franc , fem. franche, ‘free’. See frank, adj., 
and -ise. 

franchise, tr. v., to enfranchise. — OF. franchiss-, 
pres. part, stem of franchxr, ‘to free’, fr. franc, 
fem. franche, ‘free’. See franchise, n., and cp. 
enfranchise. 

Francis, fem. PN. — OF. Franceis (F. Francois), 
fr. Late L. Franciscus , lit. ‘Frankish’ whence 
‘French’, which is of the same origin as E. frank 
(q.v.) Cp. Frances. 

Franciscan, adj., pertaining to St. Francis of 
Assisi. — See next word. 

Franciscan, n., a friar of the Franciscan order. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. Franciscus, ML. name 
of St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226), who estab- 
lished this order. 

francium, n., name of a chemical element. — 
ModL., coined by the French chemist Mile. 
Marguerite Perey (1909- ) on analogy of the 
names of many chemical elements ending in 
-ium fr. Francia, Latinized name of France, her 
native land. 

franckeite, n., a complex sulfide (mineral.) — 
Named after the German mining engineers Carl 
and Ernest Franche. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Franco-, combining form meaning 1) Frankish; 
2) French. — Fr. ML. Francus , ‘a Frank’. See 

Frank. 

francolin, n., name of various genera of par- 
tridges. — F., fr. It. francolino , which is of un- 



certain etymology. 

francolite, n,, a variety of apatite (mineral.) — 
Named after Wheal Franco in Devonshire. For 
the ending see combining form -lite. 
Francophile, Francophil, n., a friend of France 
or the French. — Compounded of Franco- and 
Gk. <p(Ao<;, ‘friend’. See -phile, -phil. 
Francophobe, n., one who fears or hates France 
or the French. — Compounded of Franco- and 
Gk. fr. 96[3o<;, ‘fear’. See -phobe. 

Francophobia, n., fear or hatred of France or the 
French. — Compounded of Franco- and Gk. 
-<po^la, ‘fear of’, fr. <p6(5o<;, ‘fear’. See -phobia, 
franc-tireur, n., a sharpshooter of the irregular 
infantry. — F., lit. ‘free shooter’, fr .franc, ‘free’, 
and tireur, ‘shooter’, fr. tirer , ‘to draw; to 
shoot’. See frank, adj., and tire, ‘to puli’, 
frangible, adj., breakable; fragile. — OF., fr. L. 
fr anger e, ‘to break’. See fraction and -ible. 
Derivatives: fragibil-ity, n., fragible-ness, n. 
frangipane, frangipani, n., a kind of pastry cream, 

— From the Italian family name Frangipani. 
frank, adj. — OF. (= F.) franc , ‘free’, fr. ML. 

Francus , ‘Frank’, fr. Frankish * Frank, ‘a Frank’ 
(rel. to OHG. Franko, OE. Franca , of s.m.), 
whence also F. France , orig. ‘the land of the 
Franks’. In the territory formerly called Gaul 
the Franks were looked upon as the free nation 
par excellence (whence the sense development 
of F .franc). Cp. franc, franchise, Franco-, Frank, 
French. Cp. also frankalmoign, franklin. 
Derivatives: frank- ly, adv., fran k -ness, n. 

Frank, n., member of a West Teutonic people. — 
OHG. Franko, rel. to OE. Franca. See frank, 
adj. 

frank, tr. v., to free (whence to frank a letter, lit. 
‘to exempt a letter from charge’). — Fr. frank, 
adj. 

frank, n., signature showing that a letter is free 
of charge. — Fr. prec. word, 
frankalmoign, frankalmoigne, frankalmoin, n., 
perpetual tenure of land by a religious cor- 
poration. — AF .franke almoigne, lit. ‘free alms’. 
AF. franke is fem. of frank, which corresponds 
to OF .franc. See frank, adj. AF. almoigne cor- 
responds to OF. almosne, F. aumone. See alms. 
Frankenstein, n. — Name of hero in a novel by 
Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley (1818), who creates 
a monster which kills him. 
frankincense, n. — OF. franc encens, fr. franc , 
‘free’ (here used in the sense of ‘pure’), and 
encens, ‘incense’. See frank, adj., and incense, 
franklandite, n., sodium calcium borate (mineral.) 

— Named after the English chemist Sir Edward 
Frankland (1825-99). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

franklin, n„ a small landowner. — ME. fran- 
kelein (cp. ML. franchilanus ), formed fr. frank, 
‘free’, and -lein, a suff. of Tent, origin (occurring 
also in ME. chamberlein, ‘chamberlain’). See 
frank, adj., and -ling. 

franklinite, n., a magnetic oxide of iron (mineral.) 

— Named after Franklin Furnace in New Jer- 
sey, where it was discovered. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

frankpledge, n., a system by which the members 
of a tithing were made responsible for one an- 
other’s behavior. — AF. franc plege, lit. ‘free 
pledge’, mistranslation of OE. fridborh, ‘peace 
pledge’, in which the first element was confused 
with OE. freo, ‘free’. See belfry and pledge, 
frantic, adj., 1) insane (archaic); 2) frenzied; 
furious. — ME . frenetike, frantik, fr. ‘OF. frene- 
tique (F. frenetique), fr. L. phreneticus, fr. Gk. 
cppevtTixo?, ‘mad, delirious, frantic’. See phre- 
netic. 

Derivatives: frantic-al-ly, frantic-ly, adv., fran- 
tic- ness, n. 

frap, tr. v., to bind firmly (naut.) — OF. fraper 
(F. frapper), ‘to strike; to bind firmly, trap’, 
prob. of imitative origin. Cp. next word, 
frappe, adj., iced, frozen (said of beverages). — 
F., pp. of frapper,' to strike’. See prec. word. 
Frasera, n., a genus of plants of the gentian 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after the Scottish 
botanist John Fraser, (1750-1811), 
frass, n., refuse or excrement left by insect lar- 
vae. — G. Frass, ‘a devouring’, in gradational 



relationship to G. fressen , ‘to devour’. See fret, 
‘to eat away’. 

frate, n., a friar. — It., ‘brother’, fr. L. fratrem, 
acc. of frater. See next word, 
frater, n., a brother; hence 1) a friar (obsoL); 2) a 
comrade. — L. frater, ‘brother’. See fraternal 
and cp. words there referred to. 
frater, also fratery, fratry, n., refectory of a mon- 
astery (hist.) — ME. fraitour, fr. OF. freitor , 
which is aphetic for refreitor, refraitor , refeitor , 
fr. ML. refectorium , ‘refectory’. See refec- 
tory. 

fraternal, adj., brotherly. — ML. frater ndlis, fr. 
L. frdternus, ‘brotherly’, fr. frater , ‘brother’, 
which is cogn. with OE. brodor, ‘brother’. See 
brother and adj. suff. -al and cp. fra, frate, 
frater, ‘comrade’, friar. 

Derivatives: fraternal-ism , n., frater nal-ity, n., 
fraternal-ly , adv. 

fraternity, n. — ME. fraternite , fr. OF. frater - 
.nitee, fraternite (F. fraternite), fr. L. frater - 
nitatem, acc. of fraternitas, ‘brotherhood’, fr. 
frdternus, ‘brotherly’. See prec. word and -ity 
and cp. confraternity. 

fraternize, intr. and tr. v. — F. fraterniser, fr. L. 
frdternus, ‘brotherly’. See fraternal and -ize. 
Derivatives: fraterniz-ation, n., fraterniz-er , n. 
fratery, n. — See frater, ‘refectory’, 
fratricidal, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
fratricide (in either sense), 
fratricide, n., a person who kills his own brother. 
— F., fr. L. fratricida , ‘a brother-slayer’, which 
is compounded of frater , gen. frdtris, ‘brother 1 , 
and -cida, ‘killer’, fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See frater- 
nal and -cide, ‘killer’. 

fratricide, n., the act of killing one’s own broth- 
er. — F., fr. L. fratricidium , ‘the killing of a 
brother’, which is compounded of frater, gen. 
fratris, ‘brother’, and -cJdium, ‘killing’, fr. cae- 
dere, ‘to kill’. See fraternal and -cide, ‘killing’, 
fratry, n. — See frater, ‘refectory’. 

Frau, n., in Germany, a woman; a married 
woman. — G. Frau , ‘woman, wife’, fr. MHG. 
vrouwe, ‘lady, mistress’, fr. OHG. frouwa. See 
province and cp. Fraulein, frow. 
fraud, n., deceit; trickery. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
fraude , fr. L. fraudem, acc. of fraus , ‘deceit, 
guile’, fr. I.-E. base *dhreu-, *dhru ‘to deceive’, 
whence prob. also OI. dhrutifj, ‘deception’, 
dhQrtah, ‘cunning, fraudulent, deceptive’, dhtir- 
vati, dhvarati , ‘injures’ (prop, ‘injures through 
cunning’). Cp. fraudulent, defraud. Cp. also 
frustrate. 

fraudulence, n. — OF. See next word and -ce. 
fraudulent, adj., using fraud; based on fraud. — 
ME., fr. OF., fr. L. fraudulentus, ‘cheating, de- 
ceitful’, fr. fraus, gen. fraudis. See fraud. 
Derivatives: fraudulent -ly, adv., fraudulent- 
ness, n. 

fraught, adj., laden; filled. — ME., pp. of frahten , 
fr. MDu. vrachten , fr. vracht, ‘load, cargo’, 
fr. OFris., whence also Da.n.fragt, Swed. frakt , 
of s.m.; fr. Teut. *fra-aihti , which is com- 
pounded of pref. fra- meaning ‘for-’ (see for-), 
and the stem of OE. agan , Goth, aigan , ‘to 
possess’. See owe and cp. freight. 

Fraulein, n ., 1 ) in Germany, an unmarried woman ; 
a title corresponding to E. Miss. — G., fr. 
MHG. vrouwelin, dimin. of vrouwe , ‘woman’. 
See Frau. 

Fraunhofer lines, the dark lines in the spectrum 
(phys.) — Named after the German physicist 
Joseph von Fraunhofer (1787-1826). 
fraxinella, n., a perennial plant, the dittany. — 
A ModL. dimin. formed fr. L. fraxinus, ‘ash 
tree’ (see Fraxinus); so called in allusion to the 
leaves resembling those of the ash tree. 
Fraxinus, n., a genus of plants of the olive family 
(bot.) — L. fraxinus, ‘the mountain ash’, for 
*far(a)g(s)nos, lit. ‘the white tree’, fr. L-E. base 
*bhereg-, ‘to shine, be white’. See birch, 
fray, n,, tumult, brawl. — ME. frai , aphetic for 
affrai. See affray, n. and v. 
fray, tr. v., to frighten. — ME .fraien, aphetic for 
affraien. See affray, v., and cp. prec. word, 
fray, tr. and intr. v.', to wear out by rubbing. — 
F. frayer, ‘to rub against’, fr. OF. freiier, fr. L. 
fricare , ‘to rub’. See friction. 
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Derivative: fray-ing, n. 

frazil, n., ice crystals at the bottom of a river. — 
Can. F. frasil, ‘snow floating in water 1 ; rel. to 

F. fraisil , ‘cinders 1 , which derives fr. VL. *fa- 
cilis, ‘that which pertains to a firebrand’, short 
for scoria *facilis, ‘cinders of a firebrand 1 , fr. 
L. fax, gen. facis, ‘torch, firebrand’ ; see facula 
and -ile. The r in frasil, fraisil is intrusive and 
due to the influence of F .fraiser, ‘to plait, ruffle’. 

frazzle, tr. and intr. v., to fray; to reduce to tat- 
ters. — A blend of fray, ‘to wear out by rub- 
bing 1 , and G. faseln, ‘to separate the fibers, to 
ravel out 1 , which is rel. to G. Faser, ‘thread, 
fiber, filament 1 , OE. fxs, ‘fringe’, and to obsol. 
E. feaze , ‘to unravel 1 . 

freak, n., whim. — Of uncertain origin. Possibly 
fr. ME. fre/c, ‘bold, quick’, fr. OE. free, ‘glut- 
tonous, greedy, bold, dangerous’, which is rel. 
to ON. frekr, ‘greedy, rough, severe 1 , OHG. 
freh, ‘untamed, covetous, avaricious 1 , MHG. 
vrech, ‘bold, daring’, G.frech , ‘bold, impudent’, 
Goth, -friks (in faihufriks , ‘covetous, avari- 
cious’). These words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base 
*preg-, ‘greedy, violent, impetuous, bold’, 
whence also W. rhewidd (for *pragio -), ‘lasci- 
viousness’, Pol. pragnqc, ‘to crave for’. Cp. 
fresh, obtrusive’. 

freak, tr. v., to streak. — Prob. a blend of freak, 
‘whim, fancy’, and freckle; coined by Milton, 
freakish, adj. — Formed fr. freak, n., with adj. 
suff. -ish; first used by Henry More (1614-1687), 
philosopher of the Cambridge Platonist school. 
Derivatives: freakishly, adv., freakish-ness , n. 
freckle, n., a small brownish spot on the skin. — 
Dimin. formed fr. ME. frecken , fr. ON. f rek- 
nur (pi.), ‘freckles’ (whence freknottr , ‘freckled’, 
Dan. fregne , Swed. frdgne , ‘freckle’), which is of 
uncertain origin. It is perh. cogn. with Gk. 
rcipxcx;, rtepxv^?, ‘spotted; dusky’. See perch, 
name of a fish. 

Derivatives : freckl-ed, freckl-y , adjs. 

Frederic, Frederick, masc. PN. — F. Frederic , fr. 

G. Friedrich , fr. OHG. Fridurlh , lit. ‘peaceful 
ruler’, compounded of OH G.fridu, ‘peace’, and 
rihhi, ‘powerful, rich 1 . See friend and rich and 
cp. the second element in Geoffrey. 

Frederica, fem. PN. — Fern, form of Frederic 
(q.v.) Cp. F. Frederique , fr. Frederic. 
fredricite, n., a variety of tennantite ( mineral ) 
— Named after the Fredrtk shaft in Falu, 
Sweden. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
free, adj. — ME. freo, fre , fr. OE. freo, fri, rel. 
to OS., OHG., MHG. vri, G. frei , Du. vrij, 
Goth, freis, ‘free 1 , OE. friogan , freon , Goth. 
frijdn, ‘to love 1 , OE. freod, ‘affection, friend- 
ship 1 , friga, ‘love 1 , freodryhten , ‘noble lord 1 , 
OE. fridu, OS. frithu, ON. fridr , OFris. frethu , 
OHG. fridu , MHG. fride, G. Friede , ‘peace 1 , 
OE. freo, OS. fri, ‘wife 1 , ON. Frigg, name of the 
wife of Odin (Lit. = ‘beloved, loving; wife 1 ), 
MLG. vrien , ‘to take to wife*, Du. vrijen , G. 
freien, ‘to woo 1 . The primary sense of all these 
words was ‘beloved, friend; to love 1 . In English 
freo, etc., this sense developed into ‘free 1 . (The 
terms ‘beloved’ and ‘friend 1 , were applied, as a 
rule, to the free members of the clan and in con- 
tradistinction to slaves.) For sense development 
cp. L. liberi, which unites the meanings ‘free 1 
(pi.) and ‘children*. The above Teut. words are 
cogn. with OI. priyah, ‘own, dear, beloved’, 
priyate , 'loves 1 , OSlav. prijati , ‘to help 1 , prija- 
teljx, ‘friend 1 , W. rhydd (for *prijos), ‘free’. Cp. 
affray, defray, fray, ‘tumult’, fresh, ‘obtrusive’, 
friend, Frigg, frith, ‘brushwood’, the first ele- 
ment in filibuster, Frederic, Friday, and the 
second element in belfry, Geoffrey, Godfrey, 
Humphrey, Winfred. Derivatives: free , adv., 
free, v. (q.v.), free-ly , adv., free-ness, n. 
free, tr. v. — ME. freen, fr. OE. freogan, freon, 
‘to free’, fr. frio. See free, adj. 
freeboot, intr. v. — Back formation fr. freebooter. 

Derivative: freeboot-ing, n. 
freebooter, n., a plunderer; a pirate. — Loan 
translation of Du. vrijbuiter , ‘plunderer, rob- 
ber’, fr. vrijbuiten , ‘to plunder, rob’, fr. vrijbuit , 
‘plunder’, lit. ‘free booty’. See free, adj., and 
booty and cp. filibuster. 

Derivative: freebooter-y, n. 



freedom, n. — ME. fredom, fr. OE. freodom. See 
free, adj., and -dom. 

freeman, n. — ME. freoman, fr. OE. freoman. 
See free, adj., and man. 

freemason, n. — For free mason. He was called 
free owing to a confusion with F. frire, ‘brother’ 
(in the term frire magon, ‘brother mason’). F. 
franc-mafon, ‘freemason 1 , is a loan translation 
of E. freemason. 

Derivatives: freemason-ic , adj freemason-ry, n. 
Freesia, n., a genus of plants of the iris family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the German phy- 
sician Friedrich Heinrich Theodor Freese (1795- 
1876). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
freeze, intr. and tr. v. — ME. freosen , fresen, fr. 

OE. friosan , rel. to ON. frjosa , OHG. friosan , 
MHG. vriesen , G. frieren, ‘to freeze 1 , Goth. 
frius, ‘frost’, fr. Teut. base *freus -, which cor- 
responds to I.-E. *preus -, *prus-, a base uniting 
the opposite meanings ‘to freeze’, and ‘to bum’, 
whence, on the one hand, OI. pru$vd, ‘hoar- 
frost 1 , L. pruina (for *prus w ina, *pru w ina), 
‘hoarfrost 1 , OCo. reu , Bret, reo , W. rhew (for 
I.-E. *preusos), ‘frost’, and, on the other, OI. 
prutfah, ‘burnt 1 , Alb. pruS, ‘burning coals, 
glowing fire 1 , L. pruna , ‘a live coal’, prurire , 
‘to itch’. Cp. frost. Cp. also pruinose, prurient. 
Derivatives: freeze, n., freez-er, n., freez-ing , 
adj., freez-ing-ly, adv. 

freight, n. — ME. freyght, freyie, freite, fr, MDu. 
vrecht , a secondary form of MDu. (= Du.) 
vracht. See fraught. Derivatives: freight , tr. v., 
freightage (q.v.), freight-er, n. 
freightage, n., freight. — A hybrid coined from 
prec. word and -age, a suffix of ult. Latin origin, 
fremitus, n., a palpable vibration (med.) — L., ‘a 
murmur 1 , fr. fremit-{um), pp. stem of fremere, 
'to roar, resound, murmur’, fr. I.-E. base 
*bhrem-, a variant of base *brem-, whence Gk. 
[Jp6fios, ‘any loud noise 1 . See bromo-. 
frenate, adj., having a frenum (anat. and zool.) 
— Fr. L. frenatus , pp. of frenare , ‘to bridle, 
curb 1 , fr. frenum, ‘bridle, curb’. See frenum and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

French, adj. and n. — ME. Frenkisch , Frensch, 
fr. OE. Frencisc, fr. Franca, ‘Frank’. See Frank. 
Derivative: French-ness, n. 

Frenchification, n. (colloq.) — See Frenchify and 
-ation. 

Frenchify, tr. v., to make French; intr. v., to 
become French ( colloq .) — A hybrid coined fr. 
French and -fy, a suff. of Latin origin, 
frenetic, adj., frantic. — See phrenetic, 
frenulum, n., a small frenum {anat. and zool.) — 
ModL., dimin. of frenum , ‘bridle, curb, liga- 
ment 1 . See next word and -ule. 

Derivative: frenul-ar, adj. 
frenum, also, less exactly, fraenum,n., a small liga- 
ment supporting or checking the movements of 
any organ. — L. frenum, fraenum, ‘bridle, curb, 
bit’, prob. standing for *fre-rtom , ‘something 
to hold with’, fr. I.-E. base *dher(e )-, ‘to hold, 
support 1 , whence also L. firmus, ‘firm, strong 1 . 
See firm, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: fren-al, adj., frenate (q.v.) 
frenzy, n., wild excitement. — ME. frenesye, fr. 

OF. frenesie , fr. ML. phrenesia , fr. Late L. 
phrenesis , fr. pseudo-Gk. qpbrjau; (back form- 
ation from the Late L. adj. phreneticus, corrup- 
tion of Gk. qapevFux^, ‘suffering from the in- 
flammation of the brain 1 ), corresponding to 
Gk. cppeviTig, ‘inflammation of the brain 1 , fr. 
9P^)v, gen. 9pev6?, ‘midriff, heart, mind’. See 
phrenetic. 

Derivatives: frenzi-ed, adj., frenzi-ed-ly, adv. 
frequence, n. — F. frequence, fr. L, frequentia. 
See next word and -ce. 

frequency, n. — L. frequentia, ‘a crowding, 
crowd’, fr. frequens. See frequent, adj., and -cy. 
frequent, adj. — F. frequent , fr. L. frequentem, 
acc. of frequens, ‘crowded, repeated, constant 1 , 
which is rel. to far cere, ‘to stuff, cram’. See 
farce, and -ent. 

Derivatives : frequent, v. (q .v.),frequent-ly, adv., 
frequent-ness , n. 

frequent, tr. v. — F. frequenter, fr. L. frequent are, 
‘to resort to frequently, to frequent 1 , fr . f requins. 
See frequent, adj. 



Derivatives: frequent-able, adj., frequentation 
(q.v.), frequent-er, n. 

frequentation, n. — F. frequentation , fr. L. fre- 
quentdtidnem, acc. of frequentatio, fr. frequen- 
tatus, pp. of frequentare. See frequent, v., and 
-ation. 

frequentative, adj. — F. frequentatif (fem. -ive), 
fr. Late L. frequentativus, ‘that which denotes 
the repetition of an act’, fr. L. frequentatus, pp. 
of frequentare. See frequent, v., and -ive. 
fresco, n. — It., lit. ‘fresh 1 . See fresh, ‘newly 
made 1 , and cp. alfresco. 

fresh, adj., newly made; cool. — ME .fresch, fr. 
OF. fres, freis , fem. fresche (whence F. frais, 
fem. fraiche), ‘fresh’, fr. Teut. *frisk- (whence 
also It., Sp., Port, fresco, OProven g.fresc); cp. 
OE. fersc [whence ON.ferskr (Dan .fersk, Swed. 
farsk)], OFris. fersk, MLG. versch , Du. vers 
(Dan., Swed., Norw. frisk are MLG. loan 
words), OHG. frisc, MHG. vrisch, G. frisch, 
‘fresh’ [MLG., MDu. vrisch (Du .fris), are bor- 
rowed fr. MHG. vrisch]. These Teut. words are 
prob. cogn. with OSlav. prisrnu (for *praisfcino~), 
‘fresh’ (whence Lith. priskas, ‘sweet; unleav- 
ened’). Cp. afresh, refresh. Cp. also fresco, frisk. 
Derivatives: fresh, n., fresh-en, tr. and intr. v., 
fresh-en-er, n., fresh-ly, adv., fresh-ness , n. 
fresh, adj., obtrusive, impudent (slang). — G. 
frech, ‘impudent’, fr. OHG. freh, ‘covetous, 
avaricious 1 , rel. to OE .free, ‘gluttonous, greedy, 
bold’ (see freak, ‘whim’); influenced in form, 
but different in origin, from fresh, ‘new’, 
freshet, n., a stream of fresh water; a flood. — 
Formed fr. fresh, ‘newly made’, with suff. -et. 
fret, tr. v., to eat away; intr. v., to gnaw (into, 
on or upon)\ to be worn away. — ME. freien, 
fr. OE. fret an, ‘to eat up, devour’ ; which stands 
for fr-etan, fr. pref. fr- (fr. Teut. *fra-) and OE. 
etan, ‘to eat’ ; rel. to Du. vreten, OHG .fre^an, 
MHG. vrejjen, G. fressen, Goth, fra-itan, of 
s.m. See for- and eat and cp. frass. 

Derivatives: fret , n., the act of fretting; worry, 
anxiety fretful (q.v.) 

fret, n., ornament. — ME. frete, fret, fr. MF. 
frete, frette (F. frette), ‘interlaced work, iron 
hoop, ferrule’, fr. OF. frete, frette, prob. derived 
fr. Frankish *fetur , which is rel. to OE. fetor, 
OHG. fezzara, ‘fetter’. See fetter, 
fret, tr. v., to ornament. — ME. fret ten, fretien , 
fr. MF. f refer, fretter (F. fretter), ‘to decorate 
with interlaced designs, to bind with a ring or 
with a ferrule’, fr. OF. freter , fr. frete. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: frett-ed, adj. 

fretful, adj. — Formed fr. fret, ‘the act of fret- 
ting’ (see fret, ‘to eat away’ and -ful) ; first used 
by Shakespeare. 

Derivatives : fretful-ly, adv., fretful-ness , n. 
fretty, adj., interlaced (her.) — ME. frette, fr. 
MF. freti, frette pp. of freter, fretter. See fret, 
‘to ornament*, and -y (representing OF. -e, MF., 
F. -i). 

Freudian, adj., pertaining to, or agreeing with, 
the theories of Sigmund Freud (1856-1939). For 
the ending see suff. -ian. 

Frey, n., the god of the crops and fertility in 
Norse mythology. — ON. Freyr. See next 
word. 

Freya, n., the goddess of love and beauty in 
Norse mythology. — ON. Freyja, rel. to Freyr , 
and to OE .fria, ‘lord 1 , OS .frua, MDu. vrouwe, 
‘woman, wife’. See frow. 
freyalite, n., a radioactive silicate of thorium, 
cerium, etc. (mineral) — Named after Freya, 
goddess of love in Norse mythology. See prec. 
word and -lite. 

friable, adj. — F., fr. L . fridbitis, ‘crumbling’, fr. 
friare, ‘to crumble, rub away’, which is prob. 
cogn. with OI. bhrindnti , ‘they hurt, damage*, 
Avestic pairi-brin ( nti, ‘they cut round about’, 
OSlav. britva, ‘razor’, Russ. -Church Slav, briju, 
briti, to shear’. L. friare is rel. to fricare, ‘to 
rub’. See friction andep. words there referred to. 
Cp. also frivolous. For the ending see suff. -able. 
Derivative: friabil-ity, n ., friable-ness, n. 
friar, n. — ME. frere , fr. OF. frere, freire (F. 
frere), fr. L. fratrem, acc. of frater, ‘brother*. 
See fraternal. 

Derivative: friar-y, n., a convent of friars. 
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fribble, intr. v., to trifle. — Prob. of imitative 
origin; influenced in meaning by an association 
with frivolous. 

Deriv atives : fribble , n . , fribbl-er , n.,fribbl-ery,n. 
fricandcau, n., stew of veal. — F., back formation 
fr. fricasser, ‘to fricassee’, which was erroneous- 
ly supposed to derive from base/ri'o and suff. 
-asser. For the real etymology of this verb see 
next word. 

fricassee, n., a dish made of meat stewed in 
gravy. — F .fricassee, fr. fricasser, ‘to fricassee, 
fry’, compounded of the verbs frire, ‘to fry 1 , and 
casser y ‘to break’. See fry, ‘to cook with fat’, 
and quash, ‘to make void’, and cp. prec. word. 
Derivative: fricassee , tr. v. 
fricative, adj., produced by forcing the breath 
through a narrow opening between the lips, 
teeth, etc. (said of a consonant). — ModL. 
friedtivus, fr. L. friedtus, pp. of fricare, ‘to rub*. 
See friction and -ative. 

Derivative: fricative , n., a fricative consonant, 
friction, n. — F., fr. L. frictidnem, acc. of frictid, 
‘a rubbing’, fr. frictus , pp. of fricare, ‘to rub’, 
which is rel. to fridre. See friable and -ion and 
cp. 3rd fray, fry, ‘spawn of fishes’, affricate and 
the second element in dentifrice. 

Derivatives: friction-af, adj. , friction-al-l y, adv., 
friction-less, adj. 

Friday, n. — ME. fridai , fr. OE. frigedxg, lit. 
‘the day of the goddess Frig’, fr. Frige, gen. of 
Frig, which corresponds to ON. Frigg, name 
of the wife of Odin (see Frigg), and daeg, ‘day’, 
rel. to ON. frijdclagr, Dan., Swed. Fredag , 
OFris. frigendei , friadei , fredei , MLG., MDn. 
vrtdach, Du. vrijdag, OHG. friatag, MHG. vri- 
tac, G. Freitag; prop, a loan translation of L. 
Veneris dies , ‘the day of Venus, Friday’ (whence 
It. venerdi , Rum. vineri, OF. vendresdi, F. ven- 
dredi. Proven^, divenres , Sp. viernes ), itself a 
loan translation of Gk. ’A^poStTr^ /jfjispoc, ‘the 
day of Aphrodite’; ON. Frigg , was considered 
as the goddess of love. For the second element 
in OE, frige daeg see day . 

friedelite, n., a manganese silicate (mineral.) — 
Named after the French mineralogist Charles 
Friedel (1832-99). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

friend, n. — ME. freond , frend , fr. OE. freond , 
‘friend, lover’, rel. to ON. fraendi, OS., OFris. 
friund , Du. vriend , OHG., MHG. friunt , G. 
Freund , Goth, frijonds, ‘friend’. All these nouns 
are prop. pres, participles and orig. meant 
‘loving’ (so e.g. OE. freond is the pres. part, of 
OE. freogan, freon, ‘to love’, and Goth, frijonds 
the pres. part, of Goth, frydn , ‘to love’). They 
are rel. to OE. freo , ‘free’. See free, adj., and 
cp. words there referred to. For the participial 
origin of the noun friend cp. fiend. 

Derivatives; friend , tr. v. (rar q), friend-less, adj., 
friend-less-ness, n., friendly (q.v.) 
friendly, adj, — ME. frendly , fr. OE. freondlic. 
See friend and adj. suff. -ly. 

Derivatives: friendli-ly , adv., friendli-ness, n. 
friendly, adv. (rare). — ME. frendly, fr. OE. 
freondlice. See friend and adv. suff. -ly. 
friendship, n. — ME. frendship , fr. OE. freond- 
scipe. See friend and -ship, 
frieseite, n., a silver iron sulfide (mineral.) — 
Named after F. M.von Friese. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Friesian, adj. and n. — A var. spelling of Frisian. 
Friesic, adj., Frisian. — See Frisian and -ic. 
Friesish, adj. — See Frisian and adj. suff. -ish. 
frieze, n., a kind of woolen cloth. — F.frise, rel. 
to friser, ‘to curl, friz*’. See frizz, ‘to curl*, 
frieze, tr. v., to cover with a nap, to trim. — 
F. friser, ‘to curl, frizz \ See prec. word, 
frieze, n., an ornamented band (archit.) — F. 
frise, fr. ML. frisium , a collateral form of fri- 
gium , phrygium , ‘fringe’, lit. ‘Phrygian, related 
to Phrygia’. Cp. L. Phrygiae vestes in the sense 
of ‘embroidered garments’ (Virgil, Aen. 3,483). 
Cp. also It. fregio, equivalent of F. frise. 
frigate, n., a fast sailing vessel. — F, fregate , fr. 
It. fregata , fr. Neapolitan fregate, prob. fr. Gk. 
&9 P<xxtos, ‘unfenced; not decked’ (said of 
ships), fr. d- (see priv. pref. a-) and <ppaaaeiv, 
‘to fence, enclose’, which is cogn. with L. far- 



cire, ‘to stuff’. See farce, ‘to stuff, cram’. 

Frigg, n., the wife of Odin, the goddess of heaven 
and of love in Norse mythol. — ON., prop, 
subst. use of a fern. adj. lit. meaning ‘beloved, 
loving; wife’. See free and cp. Friday, 
fright, n. — ME. fryght, fryhte , fyrhte, fr. OE. 
fyrhto, fryhto, rel. to OS . forhta, OFris. fruchle, 
OHG. forhta, forahta, MHG . vorhte, G. Furcht , 
Goth, faurhtei, ‘fear’. These words prob. derive 
fr. I.-E. *p{k-, ‘to fear; fright’, whence also 
Toch. A parsk-, prask-, B parsk-, prdsk-, ‘to 
fear’, A praski , B prosko , ‘fear, fright’. 
Derivatives: fright , v. (q.v.), fright-en , tr. v., 
fright-en-ed , adj., fright-en-ed-ly , adv., fight-en- 
ed-ness, n.f fright-en-er, n., fright-en-ing , adj., 
fright-en-ing-ly , adv., f right -ful, adj., frightful- 
ly, adv., fright-ful-ness , n. 
fright, tr. v., to frighten. — ME . frigten, fr. OE. 
fyrhtan , ‘to frighten*, rel. to OE, forhtian, ‘to 
fear’, OS .forahtian, OFris. fruhtia, OH Q.forah- 
tan, furihten, MHG. viirhten, G. furchten, Goth. 
faurhtjan , ‘to fear’, OE. forht, OS., OHG .foraht, 
Goth. fauhrts, ‘fearful’, and to OE. fyrhto , 
fryhto, ‘fear, fright’. See fright, n. 
frigid, adj., very cold. — L. frigidus, ‘cold’, fr. 
frigus, ‘cold, frost’, from the stem of frigere, ‘to 
be cold’, which is rel. to L. rigidus, ‘hard, stiff, 
rough, severe’, rigere, ‘to be stiff’, and cogn. 
with Gk. (f° r * <T ptY°?)» ‘cold’. Cp. rigid 
and the first element in rhigolene. Cp. also refri- 
gerate, refrigerator and the second element in 
sang-froid. 

Derivatives: frigidity (q.v.), frigid-ly, adv., 
fr ig id- ness , n. 

frigidity, n. — F .frigidite, fr. Late L.frigiditatem, 
acc. of frigiditds , ‘the cold’, fr. L. frigidus. See 

frigid and -ity. 

frigorific, adj., causing cold. — F.frigorifique, fr. 
Late L. frigorificus, ‘cooling’, which is com- 
pounded of L. frigus, gen. frigoris , ‘cold’, and 
-ficus, ‘making’, from the stem of -ficere, un- 
stressed form of facere, ‘to .nake, do’. See 
frigid and -fic. 

frijole, n . , bean . — Sp . frljol , frejol, fr. L. phaseolus, 
phasefus, ‘kidney bean’. See Phaseolus. 
frill, n , a ruffle, — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: frill, tr. and intr. v., frill-ed, adj., 
frill-ery, n., frill- ing, n., frill-y, adj. 

Frimaire, n., name of the 3rd month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (lasting from 
November 21st to December 20th). — F., lit. 
‘the month of frost’; a hybrid coined by Fabre 
d’Fglantine in 7793 from F .frimas, ‘frost, hoar- 
frost’, a word of Teut. origin, and F. suff. -aire 
(fr. L. -arius). See rime, ‘hoarfrost’, and adj. 
suff. -ary. 

fringe, n., a border of loose threads. — ME. 
frenge, fr. OF. fringe, frenge, fr. VL. *frimbia, 
metathesis of L. fimbriae (pi.), ‘border, edge, 
fringe’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. fimbria. 
Derivatives: fringe, tr. v., fring-ed, fring-y , 
adjs. 

Fringilla, n., a genus of birds of the finch family 
(ornithol.) — L., ‘the chaffinch’, fr. L. frigere , 
‘to squeak, squeal’, which is of imit. origin. Cp. 
Gk. (ppuytXoc; (a metathesized form of orig. 
*9ptYoXo<;), a kind of bird, dial. Russ. berglez\ 
‘goldfinch’, Czech brhel , ‘golden oriole’. OI. 
bhfhga, ‘a large black bee’, is not related. 
Fringillidae, n.pl., the finch and sparrow family 
(ornithol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
L. fringilla. See prec. word, 
frippery, n., tawdry finery. — F. friperie , fr. OF. 
freperie , fr. frepe, ferpe, felpe, ‘fringe, old gar- 
ment’, ult. fr. ML. faluppa, ‘fiber, trifle’, 
frisette, n,, a fringe of curled hair worn on the 
forehead. — F., little curl’, fr. friser , ‘to curl’. 
See frizz, ‘to curl’, and -ette. 
friseur, n., a hairdresser. — F., fr .friser, ‘to curl\ 
See prec. word. 

Frisian, adj. and n,, belonging to the tribe Frisiu 
— Fr. L. Frisii, a name of Teut. origin, lit. 
meaning ‘curly-headed*. Cp. OFris. frisk, ‘curly 
hair’, and see frizz, ‘to curl*. For the ending see 
suff. -ian. Cp. Friesian. 

frisk, adj., lively. — OF. (= F.) frisque, fr. MDu. 
vrisch, ‘fresh’, which is rel. to OHG. frise, OE. 
fersc, ‘fresh’. See fresh, ‘newly made’. 



Derivatives: frisk, intr. v., to leap in a lively 
manner; tr. v., 1) to move in a playful manner; 
2) (slang) to search (a person), esp. for con- 
cealed weapons, frisk-y , adj., frisk-i-ly, adv., 
frisk-i-ness, n. 

frisket, n., a light frame of iron attached to the 
tympan (printing). — F. frisquette , of uncertain 
origin. 

frit, n., material for glass-making. — F. fritte, 
fr. frite, fern. pp. of frire , ‘to fry’. See fry, ‘to 
cook in fat’. 

frit fly, a small fly. — Of uncertain origin, 
frith, n., a narrow arm of the sea, inlet ; a firth. — * 
A var. of firth. 

frith, n., enclosure; wooded land, brushwood. — 
ME., fr. OE. fridu, ‘peace, security’ (cp. OE. 
fridgeard, ‘enclosure, court’). For sense develop- 
ment cp. MHG. vride, ‘enclosure’, G. einfrie- 
digen, ‘to fence in, enclose’, Friedhof ‘cemetery’, 
which are rel. to G. Friede , ‘peace’. See free and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Fritillaria, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. frit Ulus, ‘d icebox’ (so 
called from the markings on the petals), which 
is rel. to fritinnire, ‘to twitter’; of imitative ori- 
gin. The dicebox was called fritiUus in allusion 
to the rattle of dice. 

fritillary, n., 1) any plant of the genus Fritillaria; 
2) any butterfly of the genus Argynnis. — See 
prec. word and -ary. 

fritter, n., a slice of fruit fried in butter. — F. 
friture, ‘something fried’, fr. frit , pp. of frire , 
‘to fry’. See fry, ‘to cook in butter’, 
fritter, n., a fragment. — OF. fraiture, freture, ‘a 
breaking’, fr. L .fractura, fr .fractus, pp. of fran- 
gere , ‘to break’. See fraction, 
fritter, tr. v., to waste. — Fr. prec. word. 
Derivative: fritter-er, n. 

frivol, intr. and tr. v. — Back formation fr. 
frivolous. 

frivolity, n. — F. frivolite, fr. frivole. See next 
word and -ity. 

frivolous, adj., trifling. — L. frivolus , ‘brittle, 
crumbling; silly’, prob. rel. to fridre, ‘to crum- 
ble, rub away’. See friable. For E. -ous, as equi- 
valent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: frivolous-ly, adv.,frivolous-ness,n. 
frizz, friz, tr. and intr. v., to curl. — F. friser, ‘to 
curl, dress the hair*, a word of Frisian origin. 
Cp. OFris. frisle, ‘curly hair’, and the name 
Frisian, which lit. means ‘curly-headed’. Cp. 
also frieze, ‘woolen cloth’, frieze, ‘to trim’, 
frizzle, ‘to curl’. 

Derivatives: friz(z), n,, frizz-y , adj., frizz-i-ly , 
adv., frizz-i-ness, n,, frizz-ly, adj. 
frizz, tr. and intr. v., to fry or sear with a sizz- 
ling noise; to sizzle. — Of imitative origin, 
frizzle, tr. and intr. v., to curl. — Formed fr. frizz, 
‘to curl’, with freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: frizzle , n., frizzl-er, n. 
frizzle, tr. and intr. v., to fry thoroughly. — 
Formed fr. frizz,, ‘to sizzle’, with freq. suff. -le. 
fro, adv., away; backward. — ME. fra, fro, fr. 
ON. fra, which is rel. to OE. fram, ‘from’. See 
from. 

frock, n. — ME. frok , froc , fr. OF. froc, ‘cowl’, 
fr. Frankish *hroc , which is rel. to ON. rokkr, 
OE. rocc, OFris. rokk, OS., Du. rok , OHG. roc, 
roch, MHG. roc , G. Rock, ‘coat’. These words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *rug-, ‘to spin’, whence also 
OIr. rucht , ‘jacket’. See rock, ‘distaff’, and cp. 
rochet, ‘ecclesiastical vestment’. 

Derivative : frock , tr. v., to cover with a frock, 
froe, n., a wedge-shaped cleaving tool. — Prob. 
shortened from the adjective froward and orig. 
meaning ‘turned away’. Cp. frommard, front- 
ward, dial, equivalents of froe . 
frog, n., a small tailless amphibian. — ME. 
frogge , fr. OE. frogga, rel. to OE. frosc , frox , 
ON. froskr, Dan., OHG. frosk , MDu. vorsc , 
Du. vors, MHG. vrosch, G. Frosch , ‘frog’. 
These words prob. mean lit. ‘hopper’ and are 
cogn. with OI. pravate , ‘hops’, and with Russ. 
prygat \ ‘to hop, jump’, pryg, ‘a jump’; see 
frolic. For sense development cp. Westphalic 
hopper, Alemanic hopzger , ‘frog’, lit. ‘hopper’, 
frog, n., a loop on a belt for receiving a sword, 
etc. — Of uncertain origin. 
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frog, n., a homy pad in a horse’s hoof. — Of un- 
certain origin. Cp. finish, 
frolic, adj., merry. — MDu. vrolyc (also frolic , 
vroilic; Du. vrolijk), fr. MDu. vro; rel. to OS. fra, 
fro, fra{h)o, OFris. fro, OHG. frao, fro, MHG. 
fro, G. froh, ‘joyful, glad’, G. frohlich, of s.m., 
ON. frar , ‘swift’, ME. frow, ‘hasty’, and cogn. 
with OI. pravah, ‘fluttering’, prdvate , ‘he leaps 
up’. Cp. frog, ‘a small tailless amphibian*. 
Derivatives: frolic , n. and intr. v., frolick-er, n, 
frolic-ly, adv., frolic-ness , n., frolick-y, frolic- 
ful, frolic-some, adjs .,frolic-some-ly, ad \.,frolic- 
some-ness , n. 

from, prep. — ME., fr. OE. from, from, rel. to 
OS., OHG., Goth, from , ‘from, away*, orig. 
‘forward’, ON. fra , ‘from’, from, ‘forward’, OE. 
forma , Goth, fruma , ‘first’, OHG. fruma, ‘ad- 
vantage’, MHG. frum, ‘zealous, able’, G.fromm, 
‘pious, devout’, OE. framian , ‘to avail, be prof- 
itable’, fremman , ‘to further’. See foremost and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also fro. 
frond, n.» a leaflike organ, foliage. — L. frons , 
gen. frondis , ‘leafy branch, foliage’; possibly 
cogn. with ON. brum, ‘leaf buds’. 

Derivative: frond-age, n. 

Fronde, n., name of a party in France during the 
minority of Louis XIV. — F., fr. L. funda, 
‘sling; casting net; purse’, which is of uncertain 
origin. It is perh. cogn. with, or derived from, 
Gk. atpevSdvTQ, ‘sling’ ; see sphendone. L .funda was 
influenced in form by L.fundere, ‘to pour, shed’, 
frondesce, intr. v., to put forth leaves. — L. fron- 
ds seer e, inchoative of frondere, ‘to put forth 
leaves’, fr. frons , gen. frondis, ‘leafy branch, 
foliage’. See frond and -esce. 
frondescence, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce. 

frondescent, adj. — L. frondescens, gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of frondescere. See frondesce and 
-ent. 

frondiferous, adj., bearing fronds. — L .frondifer, 
‘bearing leaves’, compounded of frons, gen. 
frondis, ‘leafy branch, foliage’, and ferre, ‘to 
bear, carry*. See frond and -ferous. 
frondose, adj., bearing fronds. — L. fronddsus, 
‘leafy’, fr. frons, gen. frondis. See frond and adj. 
suff. -ose. 

front, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) front , fr. L. 
frontem, acc. of frons, ‘forehead, brow, coun- 
tenance; the forepart of anything’, prob. 
meaning lit. ‘that which projects’, and standing 
for I.-E. *bhron-t fr. base *bhren-, ‘to project, 
stand out’, whence also Mir. broine , ‘prow of 
a ship’, Ir. brainech, Co. brenniat , ‘watchman 
at the prow of a ship’. For the sense develop- 
ment of L. frons, ‘forehead’, from a base mean- 
ing ‘to project’, cp. OSlav. delo, ‘forehead’, 
which is cogn. with L. excellere , ‘to rise, stand 
out’. Cp. affront, confront, effrontery, fron- 
tispiece. 

Derivatives: front , adj. and tr. and intr. v., 
front-age, n.,front-ag-er , n., frontal (q.v.), front- 
ing, n., front-less, adj., front-less-ly , adv., front- 
less-ness , n. 

frontal, n., a band worn on the forehead. — OF. 
frontel (F. fronteau ), fr. Late L. frontale, ‘an 
ornament for the forehead’, fr. L. frons, gen. 
fronds. See front. 

frontal, adj., pertaining to the front; pertaining 
to the forehead. — ModL. frontalis, fr. L. frons, 
gen. fronds. See front and adj. suff. -al and cp. 
prec. word. 

frontier, n., — OF. frontier (F. front iere), from 
the adjective frontier, ‘facing, neighboring’, fr. 
front, ‘forehead, forepart’. Cp. It. frondera , Sp. 
frontera , and see front. 

Frontignac, n., a kind of muscat grape and wine 
made from it. — A blend of Frontignan in the 
Department of Herault, and cognac, 
frontispiece, n., an illustration facing the title 
page of a book. — F. frontispice, fr. ML. fron- 
tispicium , ‘a front view’, fr. L. frons, gen. fronds, 
‘forehead, forepart’, and specere, spicere , ‘to 
look at’. See front and species. The spelling 
frontispiece is due to a confusion with piece . 
frontlet, n., a band worn on the forehead. — OF. 
frontelet , dimin. of frontel (F. fronteau ). See 
front and -let. 



fronto-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
the forehead, frontal’. — Fr. L. frons , gen. fron- 
ds, ‘forehead, forepart’. See front, 
fronton, n., a pediment (archit.) — F., fr. It. 
frontone , which is formed fr. fronte, ‘front, fore- 
part’, with augment, suff. -one. See front and 
cp. -oon. 

frore, adj., frosty; frozen {archaic). — ME. frozen, 
fr . OE. froren, pp. of freosan, ‘to freeze’. See freeze, 
frost, n. — ME. for st, frost , fr. OE. forst, frost, 
rel. to OS., OH G. frost, MHG. vrost , ON .frost, 
Du. vorst, fr. Teut. *frus-ta, an abstract noun 
formed with - 7 -formative element fr. Teut. base 
*freus-, ‘to freeze’. See freeze. 

Derivatives: frost, tr. and intr. v., frost-ed, adj., 
frost-er, n., frost-ing, n., frost-y , adj., frosti ly, 
adv., frosd-ness, n. 

froth, n. — M E.frothe, fr. ON. froda, rel. to OE. 
afreodan, ‘to froth up’, and cogn. with OI. 
prSthati, ‘pants, snorts’. 

Derivatives: froth, intr. and tr. v.,frotk-y, adj., 
froth-i-ly , adv., froth-i-ness , n. 
frou-frou, n.,a rustling. — F., of imitative origin, 
frounce, tr. and intr. v., to wrinkle, curl. — ME. 
frouncen , ‘to wrinkle’, fr. OF. froncier (F. fron- 
cer), it. fr once, ‘a wrinkle’, fr. Frankish *hrunkja, 
‘wrinkle’, which is rel. to ON. hrukka, OHG. 
runza , ‘wrinkle’. See ruck, ‘crease’, wrinkle, and 
cp. flounce, ‘strip of material’, 
frounce, n., a wrinkle, curl. — OF. (— F.) fronce, 
fr. OF. froncier. See frounce, v. 
frow, n., a Dutch woman; a woman. — ME. 
frowe, fr. MDu. vrouwe (Du. vrouw), rel. to 
OHG. frouwa, MHG. vrouwe, G. Frau, OS. 
frua, ‘woman, wife’, ON. Freyja, name of the 
goddess of love in Norse mythology, OE. frea, 
OHG. fro, Goth, frauja, ‘lord’. See province 
and cp. Frau, Fraulein, Frey, Freya. Cp. also 
the second element in euphroe. 
froward, adj., perverse. — Lit. ‘turned away’; 
formed fr. fro, with suff. -ward. Cp. froe. 
Derivatives: froward-ly, adv., froward-ness, n. 
frown, intr. and tr. v. — ME. frounen, fr. OF. 
froignier, ‘to knit one’s brows’ (whence F. ren- 
frogner, of s.m.), fr. Gaulish *frogna, ‘nostril’. 
Cp. W. ffroen, ‘nose’. 

Derivatives: frown, n ., frown-ing, adj., frown- 
ing -ly, adv. 

frowsty, adj., musty {dial English). — See frowzy. 

Derivatives: frowsd-ly, adv., frowsd-ness, n. 
frowzy, also frousy, adj., musty. — Of uncertain 
origin ; prob. rel. to frowsty. 

Derivatives: frowzi-ly, adv., frowzi-ness, n. 
froze, past tense of freeze, 
frozen, pp. of freeze. 

Fructidor, n., name of the 12th month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (lasting from 
August 18th to Sept. 16th). — F., lit. ‘the month 
of fruit’ ; a hybrid coined by Fabre d’figlan- 
tine in 1793 from L. fructus, ‘fruit’, and Gk. 
Soipov, ‘gift’. See fruit and donation and cp. the 
second element in Messidor, Thermidor. 
fructiferous, adj., bearing fruit. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. fruedfer , ‘fruit-bearing’, which 
is compounded of fructus, ‘fruit’, and ferre, ‘to 
bear, carry*. See fruit and -ferous. 
fructification, n. — L. frucdficatid, gen. -dnis, 
‘bearing of fruit*, fr. frucdficatus , pp. of frued- 
ficare. See next word and -ation. 
fructify, intr, v., to bear fruit; tr. v., to make 
productive. — F. fructifier, fr. L. frucdficare, 
‘to bear fruit’, which is compounded of fructus, 
‘fruit’, and -ficare, fr. facere , ‘to make, do’. See 
fruit and -fy. 

fructose, n„ fruit sugar ( chem .) — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ose fr. L. fructus, ‘fruit’. See fruit, 
fructuous, adj., fruitful. — OF., fr. L. fructuosus, 
‘abounding in fruit, fruitful’, fr. fructus. See 
fruit and -ous. 

Derivatives: fructuous-ly, adv. , fructuous-ness, n . 
frugal, adj., thrifty. — L. frugalis, ‘pertaining to 
fruit; thrifty, temperate, frugal’, fr. frugi, ‘use- 
ful, fit, proper’, prop. dat. of frux , ‘fruit’, which 
is rel. to frui, ‘to enjoy’, fructus, ‘fruit’. See 
fruit and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: frugality (q.v.), frugal-ly, adv., 
frugal-ness, n. 

frugality, n., frugalness, thrift. — F. frugalite, fr. 



L. frugalitatem, acc. of friigalitds, ‘thriftiness, 
temperance, frugality’, fr. frugalis. See prec. 
word and -ity. 

fruit, n. — ME. fruit, fr. OF. fruit, fr. L. fructus, 
‘enjoyment, the means to enjoyment, produce, 
fruit’, fr. fruor , ‘I enjoy*, which stands for 
*frilgwor, *fruwor, for *frugor, and is cogn. 
with OE. brucan, ‘to enjoy’. See brook, v., and 
cp. Fructidor, fructify, frugal, frumentaceous, 
and the second element in tutti-frutti, usufruct. 
Derivatives: fruit, intr. and tr. v., fruit-age, n., 
fruit-ari-an , n. and a.dy, fruit-ari-an-ism, fruit-ed , 
adjs., fruiterer (q.v.), fruitery (q.v.), fruit-ful, 
adj., fruit-ful-ly , adv., fruit-ful-ness, n., fruit-y , 
adj., fruit-i-ness, n., fruit-ing, n., fruit-ist , n., 
fruit-ive , adj., fruit-less, adj., fruit-less-ly, adv., 
fruit-less-ness, n., fruit-let, n. 
fruiterer, n., one who deals in fruit. — Formed 
with agential suff. -er fr. obsol. fruiter , a loan 
word fr. F. fruitier, ‘fruiterer’, fr. fruit , ‘fruit*. 
See fruit. Accordingly the suff. -er in fruiterer 
is redundant. Cp. caterer, poulterer, sorcerer, 
upholsterer. 

fruitery, n. — F. fruiterte, ‘fruit loft’. See fruit 
and -ery. 

frumentaceous, adj., made of, or resembling, 
wheat or other grain. — Late L. frumentaceus , 
‘of com or grain’, fr. L. f rumen turn (for * frag- 
ment um or *frug-smentum), ‘com, grain’, which 
is formed from the stem of frugi , ‘useful, fit. 
proper’. See frugal and -aceous. 
frumenty, n., a kind of food made of wheat 
boiled in milk. — OF. frumentee , fr. L. fru- 
mentum, ‘corn, grain’. See prec. word, 
frump, tr. and intr. v., to flout. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: frump , n., frump-ery, n., frump- ish, 
adj., frump-ish-ly, adv., frump-ish-ness, n., 
frump-y , adj., frump-i-ly, adv., frump-i-ness, n. 
finish, n., a homy pad in a horse’s foot. — See 
frog, ‘a horny pad’. 

frustrate, adj., frustrated {archaic). — L. frus- 
trate, pp. of frustrdri, ‘to deceive, disappoint’, 
fr. frustra, ‘uselessly, in vain’, which prob. de- 
rives fr. * fraud- trom, fr. fraus, gen. fraudis, 
‘deceit, guile*. See fraud and adj. suff. -ate. For 
the change of dtr to str cp. L. claustrum , ‘bolt, 
bar’, which stands for *claud-trom (see claus - 
tral). 

frustrate, tr. v., to make vain, to thwar^. — 
L. frustrate, pp. of frustrdri. See frustrate, adj. 
Derivatives: frustrat-er, n., frustration (q.v.), 
frustrat-ive, frustrat-ory, adjs. 
frustration, n. — L. frustrdtid, gen. -on is, ‘de- 
ception, disappointment’, fr. frustrate, pp. of 
frustrdri. See frustrate, adj., and -ion. 
frustule, n., the shell of a diatom {bot.) — F., fr. 
L. frustulum, , ‘a small piece’, dimin. of frustum. 
See next word and -ule. 

frustum, n., the lower part of a solid figure formed 
when the top of a cone is cut off parallel to the 
base. — L., ‘piece*, fr. I.-E. *bhrus-to-, fr. base 
*bhreus-, ‘to break, crush, crumble’, whence 
also OE. brysan , ‘to bruise’. See bruise, 
frutescent, adj., shrubby. — Incorrectly formed 
for *frudce scent, fr. L. frutex, gen. fruticis, ‘a 
bush*. See next word and -escent. 
frutex, n., a shrub. — L., ‘shrub, bush’ ; of un- 
certain origin. Cp. frutescent, fruticose. L. Frutis, 
name of Venus, is not related to L. frutex (see 
bride). 

fruticose, adj., bushy, shrubby. — L. fruticose , 
‘full of shrubs or bushes’, fr. frutex, gen. frudeis. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ose. 
fry, tr. v., to cook in fat; intr. v., to be cooked 
in fat. — ME. frien, fr. frire, fr. L. frigere , ‘to 
roast, parch, fry’, which is cogn. with OI. 
bhrjjdd, ‘roasts’, bharjanah, ‘roasting’ (part.); 
ModPers. birishtan, ‘to roast’, Gk. 9p6yEiv, ‘to 
roast, bake’, Lith. birgelas, ‘small beer’, Lett. 
birga, ‘vapor, smoke’, OPruss. au-birgo, ‘owner 
of a cook shop*. All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
*bher{e)g-, *bhrig-, *bhrug-, enlargements of 
base *bher-, ‘to boil, seethe’. See brew and cp. 
fervent. Cp. also fricandeau, fricassee, frit, 
fritter, ‘piece of fruit’. 

Derivatives: fry, n., ‘fried food*, fry-er (also 
fri-er), n. 
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fry* n., i) young fish; 2) young, offspring. — ME. 
fri y ‘seed, offspring’, prob. fr. AF. frie, fry , 
which corresponds to OF.froi (F. frai), ‘spawn*, 
fr. freier, froier , ‘to rub, spawn*, fr. L. fricare, 
‘to rub*. See friction. 

fab, tr. v., to cheat. — G. foppen , ‘to jeer at, 
make a fool of*. See fob. 
fubsy, adj., plump, squat ( Colloq . Engl) — Of 
uncertain origin. 

Fuchsia, n., a genus of plants of the evening prim- 
rose family ( bot . ) — ModL., named after the 
German botanist Leonhart Fuchs (1501-1566). 
For the ending see suff. -ia. 
fuchsin, fuchsine, n., a variety of rosaniline 
( mineralogy ). — Formed fr. Fuchsia with suff. 
-in, resp. -ine; so called in allusion to its color, 
which resembles that of fuchsia, 
fucoid, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, sea- 
weed; n., a seaweed. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. fucus, ‘rock lichen’, and Gk. -oei&fc, like*, 
fr. elSo?, ‘form, shape’ (see Fucus and -oid). 
The correct form would be phycoid (fr. Gk. 
<poxo?, ‘seaweed’, and -oetSfc, ‘like*). 

Fucus, n., 1) a genus of algae; 2) (not cap.) any 
plant of this genus (bot.) — L. fucus, ‘rock 
lichen’, fr. Gk. 90x05, ‘seaweed; red paint, 
rouge’, fr. Heb. pukh, .‘antimony, stibium, lye, 
paint’. Cp. the second element in Zygophyceae. 
fuddle, tr. v., to render confused. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: fuddle , n., fuddle-ment, n. 
fudge, tr. v., to fake. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: fudge, n. 

fuel, n. — OF . fouaille, fuaille, fr. Late L .focdlia, 
neut. pi. of focalis , ‘pertaining to the hearth’, 
fr. L. focus, ‘hearth’. See focus and cp. focal. 
Derivatives: fuel , tr. and intr. v., fuel(l)-er, n., 
fuelling, n. 

fugacious, adj., fleeting. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. fugax , gen. fugdcis , ‘apt to flee, 
transitory’, fr. fugere . See fugitive and cp. 
fougasse. 

Derivatives : fugacious-ly , ad v.,Jugacious-ness,n. 
fugacity, n. — Late L. fugdcitas , fr. L. fugax , 
gen. fugdcis, ‘apt to flee, transitory*. See prec. 
word and -ity. 

fugal, adj., pertaining to a fugue (mus.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. It. fuga. See fugue. 
Derivative: fugal-ly, adv. 

-fuge, combining form meaning ‘that which 
drives away (something)’, as in febrifuge, ver- 
mifuge. — F., fr. L. fugus, ‘fleeing away’ (used 
in Modem Latin in the sense ‘causing to flee, 
putting to flight’), fr. L. fugere. See fugitive, 
fugient, adj., fleeing. — L. fugiens , gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of fugere , ‘to flee’. See fugitive and 
-ent. 

fugitive, adj. — OF. (— F.) fugitif (fern, fugitive), 
fr. L. fugitivus , ‘running away, fleeing, fugitive’, 
fr. fugit-(um ), pp. stem of fugere , ‘to flee’, which 
is cogn. with Gk. ^euyetv, *to flee’, Lith. b&gstu, 
bbgti, ‘to be frightened’, fr. I.-E. base *bheug -, 
‘to flee’, which prop, meant originally ‘to bend 
one’s course away from a place*, and is identical 
with base *bheug(h)-, ‘to bend’, whence OI. 
bhujdti, ‘bends, thrusts aside’, Goth, biugati, 
‘to bend’, OE. bugan , ‘to bow down, stoop; 
to bend, turn; to flee’. See bow, ‘to bend’, and 
cp. fougasse, fugacious, fugue, centrifugal, Cimi- 
fuga, feverfew, heliofugal, lucifugous, refuge, re- 
fugee, subterfuge. Cp. also apophyge, hypo- 
phyge, phygoid. 

Derivatives: fugitive, n., fugitive-ly, adv., fugi- 
tive-ness, n. 

fugle, intr. v. — Back formation fr. fugleman, 
fugleman, also fugelman, n., 1) a well-drilled sol- 
dier placed in front of a company to serve as a 
model; hence 2) a leader, guide. — Dissimilated 
fr. G. Fliigelmann, ‘file leader, fugleman’, lit., 
‘man on the wing’ (of a regiment), fr. Fliigel , 
‘wing’ and Mann , ‘man’. G. Fliigel is rel. to 
fliegen , ‘to fly’ ; see fly, v. For the second element 
in fugleman see man. 

fugue, n. (mus.) — F., fr. It .fuga, ‘flight, escape; 
ardor’, fr. L. fuga, ‘a fleeing, flight; swiftness, 
speed’, from the stem of fugere , ‘to flee*. See 

fugitive. 

fuguist, n., a composer of fugues. — A hybrid 



coined fr. It. fuga (see prec. word) and -ist, a 
suff. of Greek origin. 

fiihrer, fuehrer, n., a title applied chiefly to the 
leader of the German nazis. — G. Fiihrer, 
‘leader’, fr. fuhren , ‘to lead’, fr. MHG. viieren , 
‘to lead, drive’, fr. OHG. fuoren, ‘to set in 
motion, lead’, prop, a causative of OH Q.faran, 
‘to go, travel’, which is rel, to OE. faran , of 
s.m..See fare, v. and agential suff. -er. 

Fuirena, n., a genus of plants, the umbrella grass 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the Danish 
physician and botanist Jorgen Fuiren ( 1 58 1 - 
1628). 

-ful, adj. suff. meaning ‘full of’. — See full, adj. 
fulcrum, n., the support on which a lever turns. 
— L., ‘bedpost’, fr. fulcire , ‘to prop’, which is 
cogn. with Gk. qxiXxr^, ‘beam’, qjotXay^, ‘trunk, 
log, line of battle, battle array’, OE. balca, 
‘ridge*. See balk, n., and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

fulfill, fulfil, tr. v. — ME. fulfillen, fr. OE, full- 
fyllan, ‘to fulfill’, lit. ‘to fill full’, fr. ful, ‘full’, 
and fyllan, ‘to fill’. See full, adj., and fifl. 
Derivatives: fulfill-er, n., fulfil(l)-ment, n. 
fulgent, adj., shining. — L. fulgens, gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of fulgere, ‘to shine’, rel. to fulgur , 
‘lightning’, fulmen (for *fulg-men), of s.m,, 
fiagrare, ‘to blaze, glow, burn’. See black, and 
cp. effulgent, refulgent, fulminate. Cp. also 
flagrant. For the ending see suff. -ent. 
Derivatives: fulgent-ly, adv., fulgent-ness, n. 
fulgid, adj,, glittering, shining. — L. fulgidus, fr. 
fulgere, ‘to shine’. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -id. 

Fulgora, n., a genus of insects, the lantern fly 
(entomol.) — L., name of the goddess of light- 
ning, rel. to fulgus, gen .fulguris, ‘lightning’. See 
fulgent and cp. next word, 
fulgurant, adj., flashing. — L. fulgurdns, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of fulgur are, ‘to lighten’, fr. 
fulgur , ‘lightning’, which is rel. to fulgere, ‘to 
shine’. See fulgent and -ant and cp. foudroyant. 
fulgurite, n., glassy substance produced by the 
passage of lightning ( geol ) — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. fulgur, ‘lightning’ (see fulgent), and -ite, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

futham, also fullam, fullom, n., a loaded die. — 
From Fulham in London, formerly a resort of 
crooks. 

Fulica, n., a genus of birds, the true coot (or- 
nithol.) — L. fulica, ‘coot’, lit. meaning ‘having 
a white spot (scil. on the head)’, and cogn. with 
Gk. 901X65, ‘white’. See full, ‘to thicken’, 
fuliginous, adj., sooty, — Late L. fuliginosus, fr. 
L. fuligo, gen. fuliginis , ‘soot’; cogn. with OI. 
dhulifi , ‘dust’, dhulika, ‘fog’, Lith. dulis, ‘fog, 
vapor’, fern. pi. dulkes, ‘dust’, Lith. dulsvas , 
‘smoke-colored’. 

Derivatives: fuliginous-ly , adv., fuliginous- 

ness, n. 

full, adj. — ME., fr. OE. full, rel. to OS. full, 
OFris. ful, ON. fullr , Swed. full, Dan. full, 
OHG./o/, MHG. vol, G. volf, Goth, fulls, -full’, 
and cogn. with OSlav. pliinu, Lith. pilnas, OIr. 
Ian , W. Hawn, Bret, leun, L. plenus, OI. purndh, 
‘full’, Avestic p*r e na-, ‘full’, fr. I.-E. base *p\no - , 
‘filled, full’. This base is a participial derivative 
of base *pele *ple -, ‘to fill’, whence Gk. 7 rXVj- 
$eiv, ‘to be full’, 7 Ttpt 7 rXavat, ‘to fill’, rrXvjpYjt;, 
‘full’, L. plere, ‘to fill’. Cp. also OE. feta,feafa, 
feola, OFris. felo , fel, OS., OHG. filu , MHG. 
v/ 7 , G. viel , Goth, filu, ‘much’, Of. puruh , Gk. 
7ro X05, ‘much’, L. plus, ‘more’, Lith. pilus, OIr. 
il, ‘plenty’. E. folk is not cognate. Cp. fill. Cp. 
also flow. Cp. also accomplish, complement, 
complete, comply, deplete, expletive, implement, 
maniple, manipulate, plebeian, pleio-, Pleisto- 
cene, plenary, plenty, plenum, pleonasm, ple- 
rome, plethora, plethysmograph, plural, plus, 
plutarchy, plutocracy, poly-, replenish, replete, 
replum, supplement, supply, terreplein. 
Derivatives: full , n., tr. and intr. v. and adv., 
ful-ly, ad \ ful(l)-ness, n. 

full, tr. v., to thicken (cloth). — ME. fallen, fr. 
OE. fullian, ‘to whiten, full’, fr. OF . foler , fouler 
(F .fouler), ‘to tread, trample on, to full’, fr. VL. 
*fullare, fr. L. fullo, ‘fuller’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. It is perh. cogn. with Gk. 901X65, 



‘white’, ME. balled, ‘bald’, orig. ‘white’. See 
bald and cp. words there referred to. Proven^., 
Catal. folar , Sp. hollar, ‘to full’, also derive fr. 
VL. * ful fare. Cp. foil, ‘to baffle’, foulard. 
Derivative: full-ing, n. 

fuller, n., one who fulls. — ME., fr. fullere, fr. 
L. fullo, ‘a fuller’. See full, ‘to thicken (cloth)’, 
fuller, n., a grooving tool. — Formed fr. full, ‘to 
make full’ (see full, adj.), with agential suff. -er. 
fulmar, n., an arctic sea bird resembling a gull. 
— Compounded of ON. full , ‘foul’, and mar, 
‘sea mew’. See foul, adj., and mew. 
fulminant, adj., fulminating. — L.fulminans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of .fulminare . See next word 
and -ant. 

fulminate, intr. v., to explode; tr. v., to cause to 
explode; to denounce. — L. fulminatus, pp. of 
fulminare, ‘to lighten, to hurl lightnings’, fr. 
fulmen, gen. fulminis , ‘lightning’, which stands 
for *fulg-men and is rel. to fulgere, ‘to shine’. See 
fulgent and verbal suff. -ate and cp. fulmine. 
Derivatives : fulminat-ing, adj .Julminadon (q. v.), 
fulminatory (q.v.) 

fulminate, n., a salt of fulminic acid (chem.) — 
See fulminic and chem. suff. -ate, 
fulmination, n. — L. fulminatio, gen. -on is, fr. 
fulminatus, pp. of fulminare. See fulminate v., 
and -ion. 

fulminatory, adj. — F. fulminatoire, fr. fulminer , 
‘to fulminate’, fr. L. fulminare. See fulminate 
and adj. suff. -ory. 

fulmine, intr. and tr. v., to fulminate (rare). — 
F. fulminer, fr. L. fulminare. See fulminate, v. 
fulminic, adj., pertaining to the acid CNOH 
(chem.) — Formed with suff. -ic fr. L. fulmen, 
gen. fulminis, ‘lightning’ (see fulminate); so 
called in allusion to its forming highly explosive 
salts. 

fulminous, adj., resembling lightning. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. L. fulmen , gen, fulminis, ‘light- 
ning’. See fulminate, adj. 

fulsome, adj., cloying; disgusting; offensive. — 
Formed fr. full, adj., and -some; influenced in 
meaning by ME. ful, ‘foul’. 

Derivatives : fulsome-ly , adv., fulsome-ness, n. 
fulvous, adj., reddish yellow, tawny. — L.fulvus, 
cogn. with L. flavus , ‘yellow’. See flavescent. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
fumade, funtado, n., a smoked and salted pil- 
chard. — Sp. fumado, ‘smoked’, fr. L. fumdtus, 
pp. of fumare, ‘to smoke’. See fume, 
fumarole, n., a hole in a volcano whence fumes 
issue. — F. fumerole, Frenchified fr. It. fuma- 
ruolo, fr. Late L. fumdriolum , ‘a smoke hole’, 
fr. L. fumarium, ‘a smoke chamber for aging 
wine’, fr. fiimus. ‘smoke’. See fume, 
fumatorium, n., a place for smoking or fumigat- 
ing. — ModL., fr. L. fumdtus, pp. of fumare, ‘to 
smoke’. See fume and -orium. 
fumatory, adj., pertaining to smoking; n., fuma- 
torium. — See prec. word and adj., resp. subst., 
suff. -ory. 

fumble, intr. v., to grope about; tr. v., to handle 
awkwardly. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. Swed. and 
dial. Norw. fumla , which are rel. to Du .fomme- 
len, ‘to grope’. The orig. meaning of these words 
was ‘to rub’. They are prob. of imitative origin. 
Derivatives : fumble, n., fumbl-er, n., fumbl-ing , 
n. and adj., fumbl-ing-ly, adv. 
fume, n. — OF.fum, fr. L .fiimus, ‘smoke, steam, 
vapor’, whence also It. fumo, OProven?. fum, 
Sp. humo. L. fiimus is cogn. with OI. dhumah, 
‘smoke’, OSlav. dymti, Lith. ddmai, Lett, dumi 
(pi.), OPruss. dumis, ‘smoke’, Mir. dumacha , 
‘fog’, Ir. dumhach , ‘foggy’, Gk. ^Kip.6?, ‘spirit, 
mind, soul’; these words derive fr. I.-E. *dhu- 
mo-s, fr. base *dheu-, ‘to fly about like dust’, 
whence also OI. dhundti , ‘shakes’. See thio- and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also fumigate, 
perfume, sfumato. 

fume, intr. and tr. v. — F. fumer, fr. L. fumare, 
‘to smoke’, fr. fumus. See fume, n. 
Derivatives: fum-ed, adj., fum-er, n., fum-ing , 
adj., fum-ing-ly , adv. 

fumigate, tr. v., to disinfect with fumes. — L. 
fumigatus, pp. of fumigare, ‘to smoke, fumi- 
gate’, lit. ‘to cause to smoke’, compounded of 
fumus, ‘smoke, steam, vapor’, and agere, ‘to set 
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in motion, drive, lead; to do, act*. See fume, n., 
and agent, adj., and cp. the second dement in 
castigate and in words there referred to. 
Derivatives: fumigation (q.v.), fumigat-or, n., 
fumigat-ory , adj. 

fumigation, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L.fumigdtionem, 
acc. of ffimigatio, ‘a smoking*, fr. fumigatus, pp. 
of fumigare. See prec. word and -ion. 
fumitory, n., a plant formerly used as an anti- 
scorbutic. — ME., fr. OF .fumeterre, lit. ‘smoke 
of the earth', compounded of fume, ‘smoke’, 
and terre, ‘earth’, fr. L. terra. See fume, n., and 
terra. 

fumous, adj., smoky. — L. ffimosus , ‘full of 
smoke, smoky’, fr. furnus. See fume, n., and -ous. 
Derivative : fumous-ly, adv. 
fumy, adj., full of fumes; vaporous. — Formed 
fr. fume, n., with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives: fumil-y , adv., fumi-ness, n. 
fun, n. — Fr. obsol. E. fun , ‘to trick’, fr. ME. 
fon, fonne , ‘a fool’, fr. fonnen, ‘to make a fool 
of’. See fond, adj. 

Derivatives: fun, intr. v., to cause fun, funny 
(q.v.) 

funambulist, n., a ropewalker. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. funis, ‘rope’, and ambuldre, ‘to walk’, and 
Gk. suff. -ianfjq. See funicular, amble and -ist. 
Funaria, n., a genus of mosses ( bot .) — ModL., 
fr. Late L. funarius, ‘pertaining to a rope’, fr. L. 
funis. See funicle and cp. prec. word, 
function, n. — OF. function (F. fonction), fr. L. 
functidnem, acc. of functio, ‘performance, exe- 
cution’, fr. functus , pp. of fungi, ‘to perform, 
execute, discharge’, which is cogn. with OI. 
bhundkti, bhunjati , , ‘enjoys, consumes’, bhdgah, 
‘enjoyment’. Cp. fungible, defunct, perfunctory. 
For the ending see suff. -ion. 

Derivatives: function, intr. v., function-al, adj., 
function-al-ly, adv., function-ary, adj., function- 
ate, intr. v. 

fund, n., stock of money. — F. fond, ‘bottom, 
foundation, basis’, fr. L. fundus , ‘bottom piece 
of land, farm’, which is metathesized fr. *fudnos 
and cogn. with OI. budhndp, Gk. ‘foun- 

dation, bottom’, OE. botm, ‘lowest part, depth, 
bottom’. See bottom and cp. found, ‘to establish’, 
fond, ‘foundation’, founder, ‘to sink’, profound, 
fundament, latifundium. 

Derivatives : fund, tr. \.,fund-ed, ad)., fund-ing, n. 
fundament, n. — ME. fondement , fr. OF. (= F.) 
' fondement , fr. L. funddmentum, ‘foundation’, 
fr. fundare , ‘to lay the bottom, found’. See fund 
and -ment. 

Derivatives: fundament-al, adj. and n., funda- 
ment al- ism, n., fundamental-ist , n., fundament- 
ally, adv. 

funebrial, adj., funereal. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L .ffinebris, 'pertaining to a funeral’, 
which stands for *ffinesris, U. ffinus, gen. f finer is, 
‘funeral’. See funeral, n. 

funeral, adj., pertaining to a funeral. — ML. 
ffinerdlis, fr. E. ffinus, gen. f finer is. See funeral, n. 
funeral, n., a burial. — OF. funeraille (F. fune- 
r aides), fr. ML. f finer alia, ‘funeral rites’, fr. L. 
ffinus,. gen. ffineris, ‘burial, funeral*, which 
prob. stands for *dhewenos, ‘that which pertains 
to death’, fr. I.-E. base *dhew-, *dheu-, ‘to die*, 
whence also Goth, daups , ‘dead’, diwans, 
‘mortal’. See dead and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also funebrial. 

funerary, adj., pertaining to a funeral. — L. 
funerarius, fr. ffinus, gen. ffineris, ‘burial, fun- 
eral’. See funeral, n., and adj. suff. -ary. 
funereal, adj., pertaining to a funeral; mournful. 
— Coined by Pope fr. L .funereus, fr. ffinus, gen. 
ffineris. See funeral, n. 

Derivative: funereal-ly , adv. 
fungible, adj., capable of being used in place of 
another (law). — ML. fungibilis, fr. L. fungi, 
‘to perform, execute, discharge’. See function, 
and -ible. 

Derivative: fungible , n., a fungible thing, 
fungicide, n., a substance that kills fungi. — 
Compounded of fungus and L. - cida , ‘killer’, fr. 
caedere, ‘to kill*. See -cide, ‘killer’, 
fungiform, adj., having the form of a fungus. — 
Compounded of fungus and forma, ‘form, 
shape*. See form, n. 



fungoid, adj., resembling a fungus. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. fungus , ‘mushroom’, and Gk. 
-oetSirjc, ‘like’, fr. elSoc, ‘form, shape*. See 

fungus and -old. 

fungosity, n., a fungoid excrescence. — Formed 
fr. fungus with suff. -ity. 

fungous, adj., spongy. — L. fungosus, ‘spongy, 
fungous’, fr. fungus. See fungus and -ous. 
fungus, n., i) any of a group of plants including 
mushrooms, molds, mildews, etc.; 2) (med.) a 
spongy morbid growth. — L., ‘mushroom’, fr. 
Att. Gk. a<p6y yo<;, corresponding to Gk. cftc6y- 
yo?, ‘sponge’. For the change of Gk. o<p to fin 
Latin cp. L. fides, ‘gut string; lyre, lute’ (if it 
derives fr. Gk. a<pt8e?, ‘sausage’). Cp. sponge. 
Derivative: fungus-y, adj. 
funicle, n,, a small cord. — L. funiculus, dimin. 
of funis , ‘rope’, which prob. stands for *dhu- 
nis and is cogn. with Gk. ‘rope, 

cord’. Cp. Funaria and the first element in 
funambulist. For the ending see suff. -cle. 
funicular, adj., pertaining to a rope or cord. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. funiculus, ‘a 
small rope’. See prec. word, 
funk, n., cowardice, panic (colloq.) — Perh. fr. 
Flemish fonck, ‘perturbation’. 

Derivatives: funk, intr. and tr. v., funk-y, adj., 
funk-i-ness, n. 

funnel, n. — ME. fonel, fr. OProven9. founhil, 
enfounhil, ft. Late L. fundibulum , short for L. 
infundibulum , ‘funnel’, lit. ‘instrument for pour- 
ing into*, fr. infundere, ‘to pour into*, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and f under e, ‘to pour*. See found, ‘to cast’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: funnel, intr. and tr. v. 
funny, adj., amusing. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-y from the noun fun. 

Derivatives: funni-ly , adv., funni- ment, n., funni- 
ness, n. 

funny, n., a small rowboat. — Prob, fr. prec. 
word. 

fur, rt. — ME. for re, fur re, ‘fur*, orig. ‘covering*, 
fr. furren , ‘to cover’. See fur, v. 
fur, tr. v. — ME. furren, fr. OF. forrer (F. four- 
rer ), ‘to cover’, fr. OF. fuerre , for re, ‘sheath, 
case, covering* (whence OF. furrel, F. fourreau , 
of s.m.), fr. Frankish *fodr, which corresponds 
to OHG. fotar, fuotar , ‘a cover, coverlet*. Cp. 
It. fodera, ‘covering, lining, sheathing’, which 
is also a Teut. loan word, and see fother. 
Derivatives: furr-ed, ad]., fur ri-er, n.,furri-er-ed, 
adj., furri-ery , n., furr-ing, n., furr-y , adj., furr- 
i-ly, adv., furr-i-ness , n. 

furan, furane, furfuran, furfurane, n., a colorless 
liquid, C4H4O ( chem .) — Formed fr. L. furfur , 
‘bran’ (see furfur), with suff. -an, resp. -ane. 
furbelow, n., a flounce. — Folk-etymological cor- 
ruption of Franco-Proven^, farbella , ‘fringe, 
lace* (whence also F. falbala ), which is of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. falbala. 

Derivative: furbelow-ed, adj. 
furbish, tr. v., to polish. — ME. forbischen, fr.OF. 
forbiss -, furbiss- (F. fourbiss-), pres. part, stem 
of forbir (F. fourbir), ‘to polish, burnish, fur- 
bish*, which is of Teut. origin; cp. QHG.furban, 
MHG. fur ben, ‘to polish*. It. forbire and 
OProven^. forbir are of the same origin and 
meaning as OF. forbir. 

furca, n., a fork; a process resembling a fork 
( zool . ) — L. See fork and cp. next word, 
furcate, adj., forked. — ML .furcatus, fr. L. furca, 
‘fork’. See fork and adj. suff. -ate and cp. bi- 
furcate. 

Derivatives: furcate, intr. v furcat-ion, n. 
furcula, n., the clavicular bone of a bird, the wish- 
bone (zool.) — L., ‘a forked prop’, dimin. of 
furca, ‘fork* (see fork); so called from its 
forked shape. 

furfur, n., dandruff, scurf. — L. t ‘bran, scurf’, 
of uncertain origin. It stands perh. for * for- for, 
and was formed by reduplication and vowel 
gradation fr. I.-E. base *gher ‘to rub’, whence 
Gk. y6vSpo<; (dissimilated fr. orig. *xp6v&poq), 
‘corn, grain, groat’, OE. grindan , ‘to grind’. See 
grind and cp. chondro-. 

furfuraceous, adj., scurfy. — Late L . furfuraceus, 
‘resembling bran’, fr. L. furfur. See furfur and 
•aceous. 



furfural, n. — The same as furfurol. 
furfuran, furfurane, n. — The same as furan, furane. 
furfurol, n., a volatile oil, C5H4O2 (chem.) — 
Compounded of L. furfur , ‘bran’, and oleum , 
‘oil’ (see furfur and -ol, ‘oil’); so called because 
it is easily obtained by distilling bran, 
furibund, adj., furious (rare). — L. furibundus , 
‘raging, furious’, fr. furere, ‘to rage, be mad’. 
See fury. 

Furies, n. pi., the three avenging spirits Alecto, 
Tisiphone and Megaera; the Erinyes ( Greek and 
Roman my t hoi.) — L. Furiae, pi. of Furia, per- 
sonification of furia, ‘fury’. See fury, 
furious, adj. — OF. furieus (F. furieux), fr. L. 
furidsus, ‘full of rage or madness’, fr. furia. See 
fury and -ous. 

Derivatives: furious-ly, adv., furious-ness, n. 
furl, tr. v., to roll up. — F. ferler, ‘to furl’, of un- 
certain origin. It derives perh. fr. OF. ferle, 
‘branch, staff, rod’, fr. L. ferula. See ferule. 
Derivatives: furl, n., furf-er , n. 
furlong, n., a measure of distance equal to 220 
yards. — ME. fur long, furlong, fr. OE. furlang, 
‘length of a furrow’, compounded of furh, ‘fur- 
row’, and lang, ‘Jong’. See furrow and long, adj. 
furlough, n,, leave of absence. — Earlier E. fur- 
toff. fr. Du. verlof which is formed fr. ver-, 
‘for-’ and lof, ‘leave, permission’, and is rel. 
to MLG. vorlof ‘leave, permission’, Late MHG. 
verlouben , ‘to permit’, G. Verlaub, ‘leave, per- 
mission’. See for- and leave. 

Derivatives: furlough, tr. v., furlough-ed, adj. 
furmety, n. — See frumenty, 
furnace, n. — ME. for ne is, for nais, fr. OE . for nais 
(a collateral form of fornaise , whence F. four- 
naise), fr. L. forndeem, acc. of forndx, ‘furnace, 
oven’, fr. fornus (also furnus ), ‘oven’, which is 
rel. to L. formus and cogn. with Gk. Sep(ju$<;, 
OE. wearm, ‘warm’. See warm and cp. Fornax, 
fornicate, Fumarius, homito. Cp. also therm. 
Derivatives: furnace, tr. v., furnac-er, n. 
furnacite, n., a lead copper chrom-arsenate (mr/i- 
eral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite Ir.furnax , 
erroneous form for L. forndx , ‘furnace’ (see 
furnace); so called after the colonial governor 
Lucien Fourneau (fr. fourneau, ‘furnace’). 
Furnariidae, n. pi., a family of South American 
birds, the ovenbirds (ornithol.) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -Idae fr. Furnarius (q.v.) 
Fumarius, n., the type genus of birds of the family 
Furnariidae (ornithol.) — ModL., fr. L. fur- 
narius. ‘baker’, fr. furnus. ‘oven’. See furnace 
and 2nd -ary. 

furnish, tr. and intr. v. — OF. forniss -, furniss - 
(F. fourniss -), pres. part, stem of fornir, furnir 
(F. fournir), fr. orig. *furmir (cp. AF. furmir ), 
fr. OHG. frumjan , ‘to do, execute, provide’, 
which is rel. to OE. fremman, ‘to further’. See 
from, frame and verbal suff. -ish and cp. veneer. 
Cp. also perform. 

Derivatives: furnish, n., furnish-ed, ad)., furnish- 
er, n., furnish-ing, n., furnish-ment , n. 
furniture, n. — F. foumiture, fr. fournir, ‘to fur- 
nish’. See prec. word and -ure. 
furor, n., 1) craze, rage; 2) general enthusiasm. — 
L. furor, ‘rage, madness’, fr. furere , ‘to rage, 
be mad’. See fury. 

furore, n., furor (2nd sense). — It., fr. h. furor em, 
acc. of furor. See prec. word, 
furrow, n. — ME. forow, forgh, furgh, fr. OE. 
furh, rel. to ON. for , ‘furrow, drainage ditch’, 
Dan. fure, Swed. fdra, MDu. vore, Du. voor, 
OFris. furch, OHG. furuh, furh , MHG. furch, , 
G. Furche, ‘furrow’, fr. I.-E. base *pfk-, whence 
also L. porca, ‘ridge between two furrows’ 
(whence porculetum, ‘a field divided into beds’), 
Gaul.-L. *rica , ‘furrow’ (whence F. raie, OPro- 
veng. regafO Ir. -reck (in compounds), W. rhych , 
‘furrow’, OBret. rec, ‘I plow*. Cp. furlong. Cp. 
also porcate. 

Derivatives: furrow, tr. v., furrow-ing, n. 
further, adj. — ME. forther, further, fr. OE. 
furdra, fr. furdor, ‘further’, adv.; rel. to OS. 
furthor, ‘further’, adv., OHG. furdir, MHG. 
viirder, G.fiirder, ‘further’, adv., and to OHG. 
fordar , MHG., G. vorder, ‘forward, foremost’, 
and cogn. with Gk. 7rp6Tepo<;, ‘former’. See forth 
and -ther and cp. furthest. Cp. also farther. 
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further, adv, — ME. for there, fur there, fr. OE, 
furdor, fordor, compar. of ford. See further, adj. 
further, tr. v. — ME. forlhren, furthren , fr. OE. 
fyrdran , ‘to advance, further, promote*, rel. to 
MLG. vorderen, OHG .furdiran, MHG. vurdern , 
G.fdrdern , of s.m., and to OE. fur dr a, ‘further’. 
See further, adj., and cp. afford. 

Derivatives: further-ance, n., further-er, n. 
furthest, adj. and adv. — Superl. formed on ana- 
logy of the comparative further. Cp. far, 
farthest. 

furtive, adj., stealthy. — F. furtif (fem. furtive ), 
fr. L. furtlvus , ‘stolen ; concealed, secret’, rel. to 
furtum , ‘theft’, fr. fur , ‘thief’, which is cogn. 
with Gk. <pd>p, ‘thief’, prop, ‘he who carries 
(things) away’, and stands in gradational relat- 
ionship to L. ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, 
‘to carry’, and -ive, and cp. ferret, ‘the animal’, 
furuncle, and the first element in Phoradendron. 
For sense development cp. OI. bharah, ‘robbery’, 
and MPers. hurt, ‘stolen’, which are from the 
same base. 

Derivatives: furtive-ly , adv., furtive-ness, n. 
furuncle, n., a boil. — L .furunculus, ‘a petty thief ; 
a boil, furuncle’, dimin. of fur, ‘thief*. See prec. 
word and -cle. 

furuncular, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ar fr. 

L. furunculus. See prec. word, 
furunculosis, n., condition marked by being af- 
fected with furuncles (med.) — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. furunculus (see furuncle) and -osis, a suff. 
of Greek origin. 

furunculous, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. 

L. furunculus. See furuncle, 
fury, n. — F. furie, fr. L. furia, ‘rage, madness’, 
fr. furd , fur ere, ‘to rage, be mad’, which prob. 
stands for *dhuso and is cogn. with Gk. Dtfeiv, 
Lesb. -{Knew, Gk. {kna^eiv, ‘to rage’, -Skua, Guides, 
‘bacchante’, Gk. $ueiv, ‘to sacrifice’, prop, ‘to 
cause to smoke’. See thio- and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also Furies, furor, 
furze, n., a spiny evergreen plant; also called 
whin or gorse. — ME. firse, fr. OE. fyrs, cogn. 
with Gk. 7tup6<;, ‘corn, wheat’, OSlav. pyto, 
‘spelt’, Russ, pyrej, Czech pyr, ‘couch grass’, 
Lith. purai (pi.), ‘wheat’. Cp. pyrene, 'stone of 
a drupelet’. 

Derivatives: furz-ed, adj., furz-ery , n., furz-y, 
adj. 

fusain, n., fine charcoal used in drawing. — F., 
‘the spindle tree, charcoal made from spindle 
wood’, fr. L. fusus, ‘spindle’. See fuse, ‘tube*. 
Fusarium, n., a genus of imperfect fungi (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. L. fusus, ‘spindle’. See fuse, ‘tube’, 
fuscous, adj., dark-colored. — h.fuscus (fr. *dhus- 
qo-), ‘dark, swarthy’, rel. to L. furvus (fr. *dhus- 
wo-) t ‘dark, brown, swarthy’, and cogn. with 
OI. dhu sarah, ‘dust-colored’, OE. dose , dox, 
‘dusk*. See dusk and cp. infuscate, obfuscate. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
fuse, tr. and intr. v., to melt, dissolve. — L. fusus, 
pp. of fundere, ‘to pour, melt*. See found, ‘to 
cast’, and cp. infuse, profuse, refuse, transfuse. 
Cp. also fuse, ‘tube’, and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: fusible (q.v.)» fus-ing, n. 
fuse, n., a tube filled with explosive material. — 
It. fuso , ‘spindle’, fr. L. fusus , of s.m., which 
prob. derives fr. fusus , pp. of fundere , ‘to pour’. 
See fuse, v., and cp. fusain, Fusaria, fusee, fuse- 
lage, fusil (her.), Fusus. For sense development 
cp. Gk. oqxSvSuXog, ‘spindle, circular whorl, 
vertebra’, which is rel. to c<p£v86v7), ‘sling’, 
fusee, n., i) a kind of wooden match; 2) a conical 



wheel of a clock or watch, on which the chain 
is wound; 3) a flare used as a railroad signal; 
4) a bony growth on a horse’s leg. — F. fusee, 
‘spindleful’, fr. ML .fusata, fr. L. fusus, ‘spindle’. 
See prec. word. 

fuselage, n., the body of an airplane. — F., fr. 
fpsil, ‘spindle*, fr. OF. fusel (F. fuseau ). See 
fusil (her.) and -age. 

fusel oil, an oily liquid of unpleasant odor (chem.) 
— G. Fusel , ‘a bad liquor*, fr. L. fusilis, ‘molten, 
liquid’, fr. fusus, pp. of fundere , ‘to pour*. See 
found, ‘to cast’. 

fusibility, n. — F. fusibilite, fr. fusible . See next 
word and -ity. 

fusible, adj., that which can be fused. — F,, fr. 
L. fusus, pp. of fundere, ‘to pour’. See fuse, ‘to 
melt*, and -ible. 

Derivatives: fusible-ness , n., fusibl-y, adv. 
fusiform, adj., spindle-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. fusus, ‘spindle’, and forma , ‘form, shape*. 
See fuse, ‘tube’, and form, n. 
fusil, n., a flintlock musket. — F., ‘musket, gun, 
rifle’, orig. ‘steel for striking sparks’, fr. OF. 
foisil, fuisil, fr. VL. *focilis (scil. petra ), ‘(stone) 
producing fire’ (whence also It. fucile, OPro- 
veng. fozil, ‘musket, gun, rifle’), fr. L. focus, 
‘hearth’. See focus. 

Derivative : fusil-ly , adv. 

fusil, n., a lozengelike figure (her.) — OF. fusel 
(F. fuseau ), ‘spindle*, dimin. formed fr. L. fusus, 
‘spindle’. See fuse, ‘tube’, 
fusil, fusile, adj., molten, fluid. — L. fusilis, fr. 
fusus , pp. of fundere, ‘to pour*. See found, ‘to 
cast’, and -ile and cp. fuse, ‘to melt’, 
fusilier, fusileer, n., a soldier belonging to one 
of those British regiments that were formerly 
armed with fusils. — Orig. ‘a soldier armed 
with a fusil’; F. fusilier, fr. fusil. See fusil, 
‘musket’, and -ier, -eer. 

fusillade, n., rapid and continuous fire from many 
firearms. — F., fr. fusilier, ‘to shoot’, fr. fusil. 
See fusil, ‘musket’, and -ade. 

Derivative: fusillade , tr. v. 
fusion, n. — L. fusio, gen. -onis, ‘a pouring out*, 
fr. fusus, pp. of fundere, ‘to pour*. See found, 
‘to cast’, and cp. fuse, ‘to melt’. Cp. also foison, 
which is a doublet of fusion. 
derivatives: fusion-al , adj., fusion-ism , n., 
fusion-ist, n. 

fuss, n„ bustle. — Prob. of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: fuss, intr. and tr. v., fuss-y , adj., 
fuss-i-ly, adv., fuss-i-ness, n. 

fust, n., 1) the shaft of a column ( archit .); 2) a 
strong moldy smell. — OF. fust (F.f&t), ‘shaft, 
cask’, fr. L. fustis, ‘stick, staff, cudgel, club’, 
whence also It. fusto, ‘stem, stalk, trunk’, 
OProveng. fust, ‘staff, cask’. L. fustis cor- 
responds to Gaul. *bustis, ‘trunk of a tree’ 
(whence OProveng. bust, of s.m.). For Teut. 
cognates of L. fustis see bush and cp. words 
there referred to. E. beat is not cognate. Cp. 
fustian, fustigate. 

Derivatives: fust-y , adj., moldy, fust-i-ness , n. 
fustanella, n,, a short skirt of stiffened linen. — F. 
fustanelle , fr. It. fustanella , dimin. of fustagno, 
fr. ModGk. <pou<rcavt, fr. ML. fustaneum. See 
next word and -ella. 

fustian, n., thick cloth of cotton. — Orig. ‘a coarse 
cloth of cotton’, fr. ME. fusty one, fr. OF. fus- 
taigne, fustaine (F. futaine), fr. ML. fustaneum, 
translation of Septuagint Greek Xlvoc ^uXiva, 
‘cotton of wood’, i.e. ‘tissue of cotton coming 
from a tree’. Fustaneum is prop, an adjective 



formed from L. fustis , ‘stick, staff’; see fust. 
For sense development cp. G. Baumwolle, ‘cot- 
ton’, lit. ‘wool of a tree’, and the explanation of 
ML. xylinum (~ Gk. £uXivov) as lana dS lignd, 
‘wool coming from wood’. Arabic fushtdn is a 
Romance loan word. The usual derivation of 
fustian fr. Fostdt, name of a suburb of Cairo, is 
untenable. Cp. fustanella. 

Derivative: fustian, adj. 

fustic, n., the wood of a Mexican tree (Chloro- 
phora tinctoria) and the yellow dye it yields. — 
Sp. fustoc, fr. Arab, fustuq, fr. Pers. pistah. See 

pistachio. 

fustigate, tr. v., to cudgel. — L. fustigdtus , pp. 
of fustigare, 'to cudgel’, which is formed on 
analogy of castigare, ‘to chastise’, fr. fustis , 
‘staff, cudgel’, and agere , ‘to set in motion, 
drive, lead; to do, act’. See fust and agent and 
cp. castigate and the compound words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: fustigat-ion, n., fustigat-or, n., 
fustigat-ory, adj. 

Fusus, n. t a genus of marine snails (zool) — L. 
fusus , ‘a spindle’ (see fuse, ‘tube’); so called in 
allusion to the spindle-shaped shell, 
futchel, futchell, n., a timber supporting the shafts 
of a carriage. — Of unknown origin, 
futharc, futhorc, n., the runic alphabet. — So 
called from the first six letters /, u, p (= th), a 
(or 0), r, c. 

futile, adj., 1) vain; 2) trifling. — F., fr. L. futilis, 
‘that which easily pours out ; brittle ; worthless’, 
rel. to fid is, ‘pitcher’, fr. base *ghu-, ‘to pour’. 
See found, ‘to cast’, and -ile. 

Derivatives: futile-ly, adv., futile-ness, n. 
futility, n. — F. futilite , fr. L. futilitatem, acc. of 
futilitds, ‘worthlessness’, fr. futilis. See futile 
and -ity. 

futtock, n., one of the crooked timbers of a ship. 
— Prob. corrupted fr. foot hook, 
future, adj. — OF. (= F.) futur, fem. future, fr. 
L. futurus, ‘about to be’, used as fut. part, of 
esse, ‘to be*. See be and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: future, n., future- less, adj., futur- 
ity, n. 

futurism, n., a modem movement in art, literature 
and music, emphasizing originality. — It. futu- 
rismo, lit. ‘the movement considering the future ’ ; 
coined by its founder, the Italian poet and 
writer Filippo Tommaso Marinetti (1876-1944) 
in 1909 fr. L. futurus, ‘future’, and suff. -ismo 
(fr. L. -ismus). See future and -ism. 
futurist, n., an adherent of futurism; adj., per- 
taining to futurism or futurists. — See prec. 
word and -ist, 

futwa, also fetwa, n., a judicial sentence pro- 
nounced by a mufti. — Arab, fatwd, fr. fata, 
‘he decided, declared’. Cp, mufti, 
fuzz, n., light particles or fibers. — Prob. back 
formation fr. fuzzy. 

fuzzy, adj., covered with fuzz; fluffy. — LG. 
fussig, ‘weak, loose, spongy’; rel. to Du. voos, 
‘spongy’. 

Derivatives: fuzzi-ly, ad v fuzzi-ness, n. 

-fy, suff. meaning ‘to make into*. — F. -fier, fr. 
L. -ficare, fr. -ficus, fr. -ficere, unstressed form 
of facer e, ‘to make, do’. See -lie, -fication. 
fylfot, n., the swastika. — Prob. for fill - foot and 
orig. denoting the device that fills the foot of 
a painted window. 

fytte, n. — A var. of fit, ‘division of a song’. 




gab, intr. v., to chatter. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. gabble. 

Derivative: gab, n., idle talk, 
gabardine, n. — See gaberdine, 
gabble, intr. v., to chatter, talk rapidly; tr. v., 
to utter rapidly. — Freq. of gab. Cp. gobble, ‘to 
make the noise of a turkey’. 

Derivatives: gabble , n., gabbl-er , n. 
gabbro, n., a basic igneous rock ( geol . ) — It. 
(Tuscan), fr. L. glaber , ‘bare, smooth, bald’. 
See glabrous. 

gabelle, n., i) a tax levied in certain countries; 
2) specif, a tax on salt levied in France before 
the Revolution of 1789. — F., ‘tax on salt’, fr. 
It. gabella , fr. Arab. qabdla h , ‘tax’, lit. ‘receipt’, 
fr. qabala , ‘he received, accepted’, which is rel. 
to Heb. qibbil \ ‘he received, accepted’. See 
cabal. 

gaberdine, gabardine, n., a long, loose gown; 
specif, a gown worn esp. by Jews in the Middle 
Ages. — Sp. gabardina, lit. ‘pilgrims frock’, fr. 
MHG. wallevart (G. Wallfahrt ), ‘pilgrimage’, 
which is compounded of MHG. wallen (fr. 
OHG. wallon ), ‘to roam, wander’, and OHG., 
MHG. vart , ‘journey’, fr. OHG. faran , ‘to go’. 
The first element is rel. to OE. weallian, ‘to 
wander’, OHG. wadal wadol, MLG. wadel , OE. 
wadol , ‘full moon’, and prob. also to OHG. 
wadal, MHG. wadel , wedel G. We del, ‘tail, 
duster, fan’. For the second element see fare, v. 
gabion, n., a basket of wickerwork. — F., fr. It. 
gabbione, augment, of gabbia, fr. L. cavea , ‘an 
excavated place, cavity, cage’. See cage. 
Derivatives: gabion, tr. v., gabion-ed, adj. 
gabionade, n., embankment made with gabions 
{fort.) — F. gabionnade, fr. gabionner , ‘to cover 
with gabions’, fr. gabion. See prec. word 
and -ade. 

gabionage, n., gabions (taken in a collective 
sense). — F. gabionnage , fr. gabionner . See prec. 
word and -age. 

gable, the triangular upper part of a wall at 
the end of a ridged roof. — ME., fr. OF. gable , 
fr. ON. gafi, which is rel. to MDu. gkevel , Du. 
gevel , OHG. gibil, MHG. gibe l, G. Giebel , 
Goth, gib la, ‘gable’, OHG. gibilla , OS. gibillia, 
‘skull’, OE. gafol, OS. gafala , Du. gaff el, OHG. 
gabala, MHG. gabele , gabel , ‘pitchfork’, G. 
Gabel , ‘fork’, for I.-E. *gkebh e l , whence also 
OIr. gabul , ‘forked twig, fork’, W. gafi , ‘fork’, 
Toch. A spal-, ‘head’, Gk. xe<paXV), ‘head’. See 
cephalic and cp. gafHe. 

Derivatives: gabl-ed , adj., gablet (q.v.) 
gablet, n., a small gable-shaped ornament. — 
Formed fr. gable with dimin. suff. -et 
Gabriel, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible , name of an 
angel. — Heb. GabhrVSl , lit. ‘man of God’, fr. 
gebher , ‘man’, and El , ‘God’. Heb. gebher 
derives from the base of the verb gabhdr , ‘was 
strong’, whence also gibbSr , ‘strong, mighty; 
hero’, g l bhfr, ‘lord’, g i bhird h , g e bhereth , ‘lady, 
queen’, g^hurd 11 , ‘strength, might’. Cp. the 
related words: Aram. -Syr. ‘was mighty’, 

g e bhar, gabhrd , ‘man’, Syr. gabbdr , ‘hero’, 
Arab, jabr , ‘a strong, young man’, jabbdr , 
‘tyrant’, Akkad, gapru , ‘strong’, Ethiop. gabara , 
‘he acted’. For the first element cp. gibbar, for 
the second see El. 

gaby, n„ a foolish person. — Prob. related to 
gape and assimilated in form to baby, 
gad, interj. — Used as a var. of God. 

Gad, n., in the Bible: 1) son of Jacob and Zilpah; 
2) the tribe descended from him. — Heb. Gadh , 
fr. gadh , ‘fortune’, which is rel. to Aram.-Syr. 
gaddd , Arab, jadd, of s.m. See the explanation 
of the name in Gen. 30:11. 
gad, intr. v., to rove about. — Perh. back forma- 
tion fr. obsol. gadling, ‘companion’, fr. ME. 
gadeling, fr. OE. gaedeling. See gather, 
gad, n., a bar, rod. — ME. gad, gadd, ‘a goad’. 




fr. ON. gaddr , ‘spike, sting, nail’. See yard, 
‘unit of length’, and cp. gadfly, 
gaddi, guddy, guddee, n., a cushion serving as a 
throne, a throne {India). — Hind, gaddi . 
gadfly, n. — Lit. ‘a goading fly’, compounded of 
gad, ‘bar’, and fly, n. 

gadget, n., any small ingenious device. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

Gadidae, n. pi., a family of fishes {ichthyol.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. gadus, ‘cod’. 
See Gadus. 

gadoid, adj., pertaining to the family Gadidae . — 
A hybrid coined fr. ModL. gadus , ‘cod’, and 
Gk. -oeiSrjc, ‘like’, fr. elSoc, ‘form, shape’. See 
Gadus and -oid and cp. prec. word, 
gadolinia, n., gadolinium oxide ( cheat .) — ModL., 
named by the French chemist Paul-£mile Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran (1838-1912); so called by him 
because it was discovered in the mineral gado- 
linite. For the ending of gadolinia see -ia. 
gadolinite, n., a silicate of iron, yttrium, cerium, 
erbium, beryllium, etc. {mineral.) — Named 
after its discoverer, the Finnish mineralogist 
Johan Gadolin (1760-1852). For the ending see 
subst, suff. -ite. 

gadolinium, n., a rare metallic element {chem.) 
— ModL. See gadolinia. For the ending of 
gadolinium see suff. -ium. 

Derivative: gadolin-ic , adj. 
gadroon, also spelled godroon, n., a kind of fluting; 
a notched molding. — F. godron , ‘gadroon’, 
orig. written goderon , formed with dimin. suff. 
-eron, fr. godet , ‘bowl, cup, mug; fold, crease’, 
which derives fr. MDu. ct\£fe,‘cylindriform piece 
of wood’. For change of meaning cp. G. Hum- 
pen, ‘piece of wood’, later used in the sense of 
‘goblet, hanap’. 

Gadus, n., the genus of codfishes {ichthyol.) — - 
ModL., ‘cod’, fr. Gk. ydtSos, ‘a kind of fish’, 
which is of uncertain origin. 

Gaea, Gaia, n., the earth as a goddess ( Greek 
mythol.) — Gk. Tata, personification of yxia, 
‘earth’, a collateral form of y7j, Dor. ya, Cypr. 
£a, ‘earth’; of uncertain origin. Cp. geo-, Epi- 
gaea, epigeous. 

Gaekwar, Gaikwar, n., title of the Marathi rulers 
of Baroda, India. — Marathi Gaekvad, lit. ‘cow- 
herd’, fr. OI. gduft, gen. gob, ‘ox’. See cow and 
cp. gaur, Gautama, the first element in gopura 
and the second element in nilgai. 

Gael, n., a Scottish or Irish Celt. — Gael. Gdid- 
heal , corresponding to Ir. Gaedheal. Cp. L. 
G alius, ‘a Gaul’ (see Gallic). Cp. also Goidelic. 
Derivatives: Gael-ic, adj. and n. 
gaff, n;, a fishing hook. — F. gaffe , fr. OProven?. 
gafi which is prob. of Gothic origin. 
Derivative: gaff, tr. v., to strike with a gaff, 
gaff, n„ place of amusement for the lowest classes 
( English Slang). — Prob. fr. prec. word and 
orig. denoting a place where fish are gaffed. 
gaffer, n., an old man, esp. an old rustic. — 
Corrupted fr. grandfather. Cp. gammer, 
gaffle, n., a lever for bending a crossbow. — Du. 
gaffe l, ‘fork’, rel. to OE. gafol, ‘pitchfork’. See 
gable. 

gag, tr. and intr. v. — ME. gaggen, ‘to choke, 
strangle’, imitative of the sound of choking. 
Derivatives: gag, n., gagg-er, n., gagg-ery, n. 
gage, n., pledge, security. — ME., fr. OF. guage, 
gage (F. gage), fr. Frankish *wadi, ‘pledge*, 
which is rel. to Goth, wadi, OE. wedd, ‘pledge’. 
It. gaggio and Sp. and Port, gage are French 
loan words. See wage and cp. wed. Cp. also the 
second element in mortgage, 
gage, tr. v., to offer as pledge. — F. gager , fr. 
gcge. See gage, ‘pledge’, and cp. engage. 

«:*ge, n., a variety of plum. — See greengage, 
gage, n. — See gauge. 

gagelte, n., a hydrous silicate of magnesium, 
manganese and zinc {mineral.) — Named after 



R. B. Gage of Trenton, New Jersey. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

gaggle, intr. v., to cackle. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. Du. gagelen , gaggelen , ‘to cackle, chatter’, 
G. gackern , ‘to gaggle’; cp. also ON. gaggl, 
‘flock of geese’, and E. giggle. 

Derivative : gaggle, n., a flock of geese, 
gabnite, n., a pure zinc aluminate, ZnAl 2 0 4 {min- 
eral.) — Named after the Swedish chemist and 
mineralogist Johan Gottlieb Gahn (1745-1818). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Gaia, n. — See Gaea. 

gaiety, n. — F. gaiete , fr. gai, ‘gay’. See gay 
and -ty. 

Gaillardia, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Carduaceae (bot.) — ModL., named after the 
French botanist Gaillard de Charontonneau 
in 1788. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
gaily, also spelt gayly, adv. — Formed fr. gay 
with adv. suff. -ly. 

gain, tr. v., to earn; to win; intr. v., to profit. — 
F. gagner, fr. OF. gaaignier, ‘to win’, fr. Frank- 
ish *waidanjan, ‘to provide oneself with food*, 
which is rel. to OHG. weida, ‘pasture, grazing, 
food; pasture land’, weidanon, ‘to search for 
food, to hunt’, OE. wap, ‘hunting’, ON. veidr, 
‘hunting; catch of fish’, fr. I.-E. base *wei 
‘to strive after’, whence also L. venari, ‘to hunt*. 
See venery, ‘hunting’. 

Derivatives : gain-er, n., gain-ing, n. 
gain, n., profit. — F., fr. OF. gaain, fr. gaaignier. 
See gain , v. 

Derivatives: gain-ful , gain-less , adjs. 
gainly, adj., shapely; comely. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ly fr. obsol. E.gain, ‘graceful, suitable, 
kindly’, fr. ME. gayn, geyn , ‘direct, ready, con- 
venient’, fr. ON. gegn, of s.m, See again, 
gainsay, tr. v., to contradict. — ME. geinseien , 
lit. ‘to say against’, fr. ON. gegn, ‘against’ 
(which is rel. to OE. gegn-, gean -, ‘against’), and 
ME. seggen, seien, ‘to say’. See again and say, v. 
gainst, prep. — Aphetic for against, 
gait, n., manner of walking. — ME. gate , ‘a way*. 
See gate, ‘passage’. 

Derivatives: gait , tr. v., gait-ed, adj. 
gaiter, n., covering for the lower leg. — F. guetre , 
prob. fr. Frankish *wrist, ‘instep*, which is rel. 
to MHG. riste, ‘back of the hand ; instep’, and 
to OE. wrist. See wrist. 

Derivative: gaiter-ed, adj. 
gala, n., festival; celebration. — F., fr. Sp. gala 
(in vestido de gala , ‘robe of state’), fr. Arab. 
khiVa h , ‘robe of honor presented by oriental 
rulers to their favorites’. Cp. gallant and words 
there referred to. 

Derivative: gala, adj., festive, 
galact-, form of galacto- before a vowel, 
galactagogue, adj., promoting the secretion of 
milk. — Lit. ‘leading milk’; compounded of 
galact- and Gk. ayioyii;, ‘leading’, fr. tfyetv, ‘to 
lead*. See -agogue. 

Galactia, n., a genus of plants, the milk pea 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ydcXa, gen. yaXaxToc, 
‘milk*. See next word. 

galactic, adj., pertaining to the Milky Way 
{astron.) — Gk. yoXaxTtx6<;, ‘milky*, fr. yak*, 
gen. yt&XtxxTo?, ‘milk*, which is cogn. with L. 
lac (for *glac-t ), ‘milk*. See lacteal, adj., and 
-ic and cp. galaxy and the second element in 
Ornithogalum. Cp. also lactic, lettuce, 
galacto-, before a vowel galact-, combining form 
meaning ‘milk*. — Fr. Gk. ydtXa, gen. y<£Xocxto<;, 
‘milk*. See prec. word. 

galactometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the purity of milk. — Compounded of galacto- 
and Gk. (i&rpov, ‘measure*. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm*, and cp. lactometer, 
galactonic, adj., pertaining to a crystalline acid 
CH 2 0 H(CH 0 H) 4 C 0 2 H {chem.) — Coined fr. 
combining form galact- and suff. -onic. Cp. 
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talose. 

galactophorous, adj., conveying milk. — Com- 
pounded of galacto- and Gk. -<pop 05, ‘bearing’. 
See -phorous. 

galactopoietic, adj., producing milk. — Com- 
pounded of galacto- and Gk. 7torr)Tix6<;, ‘cap- 
able of making, productive’. See -poietic. 
galactorrhea, galactorrhoea, n., an excessive flow 
of milk. — Compounded of galacto- and Gk- 
-ppoia, ‘flow, flowing’. See -rrhea. 
galactose, n., a crystalline sugar ( chem .) — 
Formed fr. galact- with subst. suff. -ose. Cp. 
tagatose. 

Galago, n., a genus of African lemurs (zool.) — 
ModL., from native African name, 
galangale, n. — See galingale. 

Galanthus, n., a genus of plants, the snowdrop 
( bot .) — ModL., lit. ‘milk flower’, fr. Gk. y<xXa, 
‘milk’, and ‘flower’. See galactic and 

anther. 

galantine, n., veal, chicken or other meat, boned 
and served cold. — F., fr. ML. galatina, assimil. 
fr. gelatina, fr. L. geldtus , ‘frozen’, pp. of gelare , 
‘to cause to freeze’, fr. gelu , ‘frost’. See jelly, 
galanty show, pantomime produced by throwing 
shadows of puppets on a wall or screen. — It. 
galante , ‘gallant’. See gallant. 

Galatea, n., a sea nymph in Greek mythology. — 
L., fr. Gk. raXaTEta. 

galatca, n., a cotton fabric of superior quality 
used for children’s sailor suits. — So called 
from Galatea , name of a British warship. For 
the origin of this name see prec. word. 
Galatian, adj., pertaining to Galatia, in Asia 
Minor. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Galatia, 
fr. Gk. raXaTta, ‘Galatia’. 

Galax, n., a genus of plants of the family Dia- 
pensiaceae (bot.) — ModL.,fr. Gk. yaXa, ‘milk’. 
See galactic and cp. Galactia, galaxy, 
galaxy, n., the Milky Way. — F. galaxie , fr. L. 
galaxias , fr. Gk. yaXai;ia<; (scil. xuxXo<;), ‘the 
Milky Way’ (lit. ‘the Milky Circle’), fr. ydXa, 
gen. ydXaxToc;, ‘milk’. See galactic, 
galbanum, n M a bad-smelling gum resin. — L., 
fr. Gk. yaXpdvv}, fr. Aram. halbdn y fr. Heb. 
he!b*nd h y ‘galbanum’, fr. helebh , ‘fat’, which is 
rel. to Aram.-Syr. helbd, Arab, hilb, ‘fat’. Cp. 
jaundice. 

gale, n., an aromatic shrub. — ME. gawel y fr. 
OE. gagel, ‘sweet gale’, rel. to Du., MHG., G. 
gagel , ‘sweet gale’; of uncertain origin, 
gale, n., a strong wind. — Of uncertain origin. 
It is perh. rel. to Dan. gal, ‘furious’, and to Nprw. 
galen, of s.m. (this latter is often used of the 
weather), and also to OE. galan y ‘to sing’, giellan , 
‘to scream, cry’. See yell and cp. the last element 
in nightingale. 

gale, n., a periodical payment of rent (rare). — 
Contraction of gavel, ‘tribute’, 
galea, n., a helmet-shaped structure (zool. and 
bot.) — L., ‘helmet’, borrowed fr. Gk. yaXerj, 
Att. yaXSj, ‘weasel, polecat, marten’. The phases 
of sense development seem to have been: 
1) weasel; 2) weasel’s skin or hide; 3) leather; 
4) helmet made of leather. Gk. yaXe-/) is prob. 
cogn. with OI. girth, girika, ‘mouse’, L. gits, 
‘dormouse’. Cp. galley. Cp. also Glires, loir, 
galeated, adj., covered with a helmet-shaped 
structure. — L. galeatus, pp. of galeare, ‘to 
cover with a helmet’, fr. galea. See galea and 
adj. suff. -ate and -ed. 

galeeny, n., a guinea fowl (dial. E.) — Sp. galiina 
( Morisca ), ‘(Moorish) hen’, fr. L. galiina , ‘hen’. 
See gallinaceous. 

galeiform, adj., helmet-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. galea, ‘helmet’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See galea and form, n. 

Galen, n., a physician (facet.) — See Galenic, 
galena, n., native lead sulfide. — L., first men- 
tioned by Pliny. Galena is a foreign, prob. 
Etruscan, word, and has nothing in common 
with Gk. yaXvjvT], ‘calmness of the sea’. See 
A.E.Emout in Bulletin de la societe de Jin- 
guistique 30, 92. 

galenic, galenical, adj., pertaining to galena. — 
See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative: galenic-al , adj. 

Galenic, Galenical, adj., pertaining to Galen (L. 



Galenus , fr. Gk. LaXyvdc), the celebrated Greek 
physician (lived about 130-200). 

Galeopsis, n., a genus of plants, the hemp nettle 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. yaXto^i?, which is com- 
pounded of yaXiov, ‘bedstraw’, and ‘ap- 
pearance’. See Galium and -opsis. 
gali, galee, n., abuse (India). — Hind, gdli , fr. 
OI. gdlih y ‘execration’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

Galilean, n., adj., of Galilee. — Formed with 
Suff. -an fr. L. Galilaeus, ‘Galilean’, fr. Galilaea , 
‘Galilee’. See next word. 

Galilee, name of the northern province of wes- 
tern Palestine. — L. Galilaea , fr. Gk. r<xXiXat 5 , 
fr. Heb. Haggdlil, lit. ‘the district’, shortened fr. 
G e Ul haggoytm , ‘the District of nations’ (Is. 
8:23). Haggdlil was the name of a district in the 
hill country of Naphtali (see Josh. 20:7 and 
2 1 : 32), and it was only at a relatively later period 
that it began to denote the territory of Palestine 
north of the Emek Jezreel (Esdraelon). For the 
etymology of Heb. galll , ‘district’, see gelilah. 
galimatias, n., jargon. — F., ‘nonsense, gibberish’, 
prob. a deformation of Late L. balUmathia , ‘in- 
decent songs’. For the etymology of this latter 
word see Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et in- 
fimae latinitatis, s.v. balare. 
galingale, n., an aromatic root of the ginger 
family. — OF. galingal , formed — through the 
medium of MGk. yaXayya and ML. galanga — 
fr. Arab, khalanjdn, fr. Pers., ult. fr. Chin. Ko - 
leung-keung, lit. ‘mild ginger from the region 
of Kao’. 

Galinsoga, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Spanish botanist Mariano 
Martinez de Galinsoga (died in 1 797). 
galiot, galliot, n., a small swift galley. — F. 
galiote, fr. OF. galie. See galley, 
galipot, gallipot, n., resinous substance of certain 
pines. — F. galipot , of unknown origin. 
Galium, n., a genus of plants, the bedstraw (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. yaXiov, ‘bedstraw’, coined by 
Dioscorides fr. yaXa, ‘milk’ (see galactic); so 
called by him because used in place of rennet. 
For the ending see suff. -ium. 
gall, n., bile. — ME. galie, gawle, fr. OE. gealla , 
galla, rel. to ON. gall , OS., OHG. galla, MHG., 
G. galie, and cogn. with Gk. x°M)> L. fel y fr. I.-E. 
base *ghel-, ‘to shine; yellow, yellowish green, 
green’. See choler and cp. words there referred to. 
gall, n., gallnut. — F. galie, fr. L. galla , ‘gallnut’, 
prop, ‘a globulous excrescence’, fr. I.-E. base 
*geb, ‘to form into a ball’. See glebe, globe, 
and cp. ellagic. 

gall, n., sore (esp. on horse). — ME. galie, fr. 
OE. gealla, ‘sore place’, fr. L. galla, ‘gallnut*, 
whence also Du. gal, MLG„ MHG., G. galie, 
‘a sore place’. See gall, ‘gallnut’. 
Derivatives:^//, tr. v., to make sore, to abrade, 
gall-ing, adj., gall-ing-ly , adv., gall-ing-ness, n. 
gallant, adj., brave; noble. — F. galant , fr. Sp. 
galante , fr. galan , shortened form of galano y 
‘gallant’, fr. gala. See gala and cp. galanty show, 
gallimaufry, gallivant, galloon, regale, ‘feast’. 
Derivatives: gallant , n. and tr. and intr. v., 
gallant-ly, adv. 

gallantry, n. — F. galanterie, fr. galant . See 
gallant and -ry. 

galleass, n., a large three-masted galley. — F. 
galeasse (also galeace ), fr. It. galeazza , augment, 
of galea , ‘galley’. See galley, 
galleon, n., a large ship formerly used esp. by 
the Spaniards. — Sp. galeon , formed fr. ML. 
galea, ‘galley’, with augment, suff. -on. See 
galley and -oon. 

gallery, n. — F, galerie , fr. It. galleria , which is 
of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: galleri-ed, adj. 
galley, n. — ME. galei,' galeie, fr. OF. galie , fr. 
ML. galea, fr. Byzant. Gk. yaX£a, which derives 
fr. Late Gk. yocXfa, name of a seafish, and ult. 
fr. Gk. y ali-r}, ‘weasel’. See galea and cp. galiot, 
galleass, galleon, gallipot, 
galliambic, n., name of a meter in Greek and 
Roman prosody. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. 
L. galliambus, ‘a song of the priests of Cybele’, 
fr. Gk. YaXXCajApo?, which is compounded of 
TaXXoc, ‘priest of Cybele’ (a name related to 



TdcXXoc, a river of Phrygia, whose water caused 
madness), and toppoc, ‘iambus’. See iambus. 
E>erivatjve: galliambic , adj. 
galliard, adj., gay, — OF. (= F.)gaillard , ‘strong, 
vigorous, merry’, of uncertain origin, 
galliard, n., a lively dance of the 16th cent. — 
Fr. prec. word. 

gallic, adj., pertaining to, or obtained from, galls. 

— Formed with suff. -ic fr. L. galla , ‘gallnut’. 
See gall, ‘gallnut’. 

gallic, adj., pertaining to, or containing, gallium. 

— See gallium and -ic. 

Gallic, adj., pertaining to Gaul or the Gauls. — 
L. Gallicus, fr. G alius, ‘a Gaul’. Cp. Gael, galosh. 
Galilean, adj., pertaining to the Roman Catholic 
Church in France. — L. Gallicdnus , ‘pertaining 
to Gaul’, fr. Gallicus. See Gallic and -an. 
Derivatives: Gallican-ism, n., Gallican-ist, n. 
Gallice, adv., in French. — L., ‘in Gallic*, adv. 
of Gallicus. See Gallic. 

Gallicism, also spelled gallicism, n., a French 
idiom (used in another language). — See Gallic 
and -ism. 

Gallicize, also spelled gallicize, tr. and intr. v., to 
make French, to Frenchify. — See Gallic and 
-ize. 

Galliformes, n. pi., an order of birds including 
the common domestic fowl (ornithol.) — ModL., 
compounded of gallus, ‘cock’, and forma, 
‘form, shape’. See gallinaceous and form, n. 
galligaskins, n. pi., loose breeches. — OF. gar - 
guesque, metathesis of greguesque, fr. It. gre- 
chesca , prop. fern, of grechesco, ‘Grecian’, fr. 
Greco , ‘Greek’; influenced in form by galley and 
Gascony. See Greek and -esque. 
gallimaufry, n., a medley. — F. galimafrie , ‘hash, 
ragout’, a compound, whose first element is 
related to OF. galer, ‘to make merry, to live 
well’, which is of uncertain origin; the second 
element is identical with Picard mafrer , ‘to eat 
much’, which is borrowed fr. MDu. maffelen, 
of s.m. 

gallinacean, adj., gallinaceous. — See next word 
and -acean. 

gallinaceous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
the domestic fowls. — L. gallinaceus , ‘of 
domestic fowls*, fr. galiina, ‘hen’, fr. gallus , 
‘cock’, which is prob. a loan word from a lan- 
guage of Asia Minor. Cp. galeeny, gallinazo, gal- 
linule, Gallus. For the ending see suff. -aceous. 
gallinazo, n., a vulture. — Sp. gallinaza, ‘vul- 
ture’, formed with augment, suff. -aza fr. gal- 
iina, ‘hen’, fr. L. galiina. See prec. word, 
gallinule, n., water hen, moor hen. — L. gallinula, 
‘chicken’, dimin. of galiina. See gallinaceous 
and -ule. 

Gallio, n., a careless official ; an easy-going per- 
son. — From Gallio, name of a Roman pro- 
consul (mentioned in Acts, XVIII, 17). 
galliot, n. — A var. spelling of galiot. 
gallipot, n., a pot for holding medicines. — Com- 
pounded of galley and pot. The orig. meaning 
was *pot shipped in a galley \ 
gallipot, n. — A var. spelling of galipot, 
gallium, n., a rare metallic element (chem.) — 
ModL., coined by the French chemist Paul- 
Emile Lecoq de Boisbaudran (1838-1912), the 
discoverer of this element, from L. Gallia , the 
former name of France (cp. Gallic, Gaul). The 
name gallium may also be an allusion to his 
name Lecoq (lit. 'the cock’ = L. gallus). For the 
ending of gallium see -ium. 
gallivant, intr. v., to gad about. — A playful deri- 
vative of gallant, 
gallnut. — See gall, ‘gallnut’. 

Gallo-, combining form meaning, 1) Gallic; 
2) French. — Fr. L. Gallus , ‘a Gaul’. Cp. Gallic, 
galloglass, gallowglass, n., a heavily armed re- 
tainer of an Irish chief. — Ir. galldglach , lit. ‘a 
foreign soldier’, fr. gall, ‘foreigner’, and 6g(ach y 
‘servant, soldier’, fr. OIr. dclach . ‘youth’, which 
derives fr. OIr. oac, ‘young’. See young, 
gallon, n., a measure equal to 4 quarts. — ME. 
galoun , fr. AF. galon, corresponding to OF. 
jalon, ‘a liquid measure’, and rel. to OF ,jale y ‘a 
bowl’, which is of uncertain origin. F. gallon , 
‘gallon*, is an English loan word, 
galloon, n., a braid used for trimming. — F. 
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gafon, fr. ga former, ‘to lace, braid the hair’, 
which is prob. rel. to F. gala, ‘festivity’. See gala 
and cp. gallant. 

gallop, intr. and tr. v. — F. galoper , fr. Frankish 
*wala klaupan , ‘to run well’. The first element is 
rel. to OHG. wala, wela , wola, OE. wel, ‘well’; 
see well, adv. The second element is rel. to 
OHG. hlauffan , lou/an , ‘to run’; see leap. Cp. 
galop, wallop. 

Derivatives: gallop, n., gallop-er, n., gallop-ing- 
ly , adv. 

gallopade, n. — F., fr. galoper , ‘to gallop’. See 
prec. word and -ade. 

Gallophile, Gallophil, n., a friend of France or 
the French. — Compounded of Gallo- and Gk. 
(plXo?, ‘friend’. See -phile, -phil. 

Gallophobe, n., one who fears or hates France or 
the French. — Compounded of Gallo- and Gk. 
-cp6po<;, fr. <p 6 ( 3 o<;, ‘fear’. See -phobe. 
Gallophobia, n„ fear or hatred of France or the 
French. — Compounded of Gallo- and -<po| 3 £a, 
‘fear of’, fr. 96(^09, ‘fear’. See -phobia. 
Galloway, n., a small horse. — Orig. meaning 
‘horse bred in Galloway, Scotland’, 
gallows, n. — ME. galowes , galwes (pi.), fr. OE. 
gealga, rel. to OS., OHG. galgo, ON. galgi, 
OFris. galga, MHG. galge , ‘gallows; cross’, G. 
Galgen , 'gallows’, Goth, galga , ‘cross’, and to 
ON. gelgja, ‘pole, perch’, and cogn. with Arm. 
jalk, ‘twig’, Lith, zalga, Lett, zalga, ‘pole, perch’. 
Gallus, n., a genus of birds, the common domestic 
fowl and the jungle fowl. — L. gallus, ‘cock*. 
See gallinaceous. 

galop, n., a quick dance. — F. galop , fr. galoper. 
See gallop. 

Derivative : galop, intr. v. 
galore, adv., in abundance. — Ir. go leor , ‘to suf- 
ficiency, enough’. 

galosh, n., an overshoe. — OF. (— F.) gafoche, 
fr. VL. gallicula, dimin. formed fr. L. so lea 
Gallica, ‘Gaulish sandal*. Gallica is fern, of Gal- 
Ucus, ‘Gaulish’ (see Gallic). VL. gallicula was 
influenced in form by L. caligula, *a small 
military boot’. 

galumph, intr. v., to prance about in a self-satis- 
fied manner. — Coined by Lewis Carrol (pen- 
name for Charles Lutwidge Dodgson), as the 
blend of gallop and triumph, 
galuth, n., the Diaspora ( Jewish history). — Heb. 
galdth, ‘exile’, fr. gdld h , ‘he uncovered, removed; 
he departed; he went into exile, was deported’, 
whence also Heb. gold*, ‘exile, exiles’, gillaydn , 
‘tablet’. Cp. Aram. g l la, ‘he revealed, uncover- 
ed; he departed, went into exile’, Arab, jdla, 
‘he made dear, revealed, disclosed; he ousted, 
removed; he went away, departed, left’, djla, 
‘emigrated’, Ethiop. tagligala, ‘he was led into 
exile’, which are related to Heb. gald h . Cp. also 
golah. 

galvanic, adj., caused by, or producing, an electric 
current. — See next word and -ic. 

Derivative : galvanic-al-ly, adv. 
galvanism, n., 1) current electricity; 2) that branch 
of physics which deals with electric currents; 
3) treatment of disease by electricity. — F. gal- 
vanisme , from the name of the Italian physicist 
Luigi Galvani (1737-98), who discovered and 
first described it. For the ending see suff. 
-ism. 

galvanist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
galvanize, tr. v. — See galvanism and -ize. 
Derivative: galvaniz-ation, n. 
galvano-, combining form used for galvanic or 
galvanism. 

Galwegian, adj., pertaining to Galloway; n., a 
native of Galloway. — Formed fr. Galloway on 
analogy of Norwegian (fr. Norway). For the 
ending see suff. -ian. 
gam-, form of gamo- before a vowel. 

Gamaliel, masc. PN. — L., fr. Gk. rocjxaXrijA, fr. 
Heb. GamlVM, lit. ‘reward of God’, compound- 
ed of gamdl, ‘he dealt out to ; he rewarded’, lit. 
‘he dealt fully with’, and El, ‘God’. From the 
base of gdmal derive g e mQl , ‘recompense, 
taghmdl, ‘benefit’. Cp. Aram. g*mal, ‘he dealt 
out to, rewarded’, Arab, jdmala, ‘he collected’, 
jdmula, ‘he was beautiful’, kdmula, ‘he was com- 
plete, perfect’, Akkad, gitmalu , ‘perfect’, which 



are rel. to Heb. gamal. For the second element 
in the name Gamaliel see El. 
gomashes, n. pi., a kind of legging (archaic). — 
F. gamaches, fr. ModProven9. gamacho , fr. 
OProvenc. galamacha, fr. Sp. guadamaci, fr. 
Arab, ghadamast, lit. ‘(leather) from Ghadames 
(a town in Tripolis)’. 

gamb, gam be, n., an animal’s leg or shank; used 
esp. in heraldry. — Dial. F. gambe , correspond- 
ing to F. jambe, fr. ML. gamba, ‘leg’, fr. Late 
L. camba, gamba, ‘fetlock; hoof; leg’, borrowed 
fr. Gk. xocpiTCT], ‘a turn, bend, joint’, which is 
cogn. with L. campus, ‘field’. See camp and cp. 
gamba, gambol, gammon, ‘ham’, jamb, 
gamba, n., an organ stop (mus.) — Orig. an ab- 
breviation of viola da gamba (q.v.); fr. It. gamba, 
‘leg’, fr. ML. gamba . See prec. word, 
gambade, n., gambado. — F. See next word, 
gambado, n., gambol, caper. — Sp. gambada, fr. 
It. gambata, ‘gambol’. See gambol, 
gambado, n., a long legging or gaiter. — It. gam- 
ba, ‘leg’. See gamb and cp. prec. word, 
gambe, n. — See gamb. 

gambeson, n., a medieval military garment of 
defense. — OF. gambaison, gambeson , fr. gam - 
bais, wambais, fr. Frankish *wamba, ‘stomach, 
belly’. Cp. OHG., Goth, wamba and see womb, 
gambier, n., the extract of the shrub Uncaria 
gambir. — Malay gambir . 
gambit, n., opening move in chess in which the 
first player risks a pawn to gain an advantage 
later. — F., fr. Sp. gambito, fr. Arab, janbf, 
‘lateral’, fr. janb, ‘side’ (whence jdnaba, ‘he put 
aside’), which is rel. to Aram.-Syr. gabh, gabbd, 
‘side’, Heb. ganabh, Aram.-Syr. g l ndbh , ‘he 
stole’, lit. ‘he put aside’, Heb. ganndbh, ‘thief’. 
Cp. gonnof. 

gamble, intr. and tr. v. — Dial. ME. gammlen, 
gamblen, fr. ME .gamenen, fr. OE. gamenian, 
‘to play’, fr. gamen, ‘sport, game, amusement’. 
See game, n. 

Derivatives: gamble, n., gambl-er, n., gamble- 
some, adj., gambl-ing, n. 

gamboge, n., a gum resin. — ModL. gambogium, 
fr. Cambodia , a region (now a state) in Indo- 
china, fr. native Kambuja, which was named 
after Kambu , the founder of the Khmer race, 
gambol, n., a skipping, a caper. — Earlier gam- 
bold, gambalde, formed, with change of suff., fr. 

F. gambade, fr. It. gambata, fr. gamba, ‘leg’, 
fr. ML. gamba. See gamb. 

Derivative: gambol, intr. v. 
gambroon, n., a twilled cloth. — Fr. Gambroon , 
Gombroon, now Bandar Abbas, name of a town 
on the Persian Gulf. Cp. gombroon, 
game, n., sport, play. — ME. gamen, game, fr. 
OE. gamen, ‘sport, game, amusement’, rel. to 
OFris. game, OS., ON., OHG. gaman, Dan. 
gamen, Swed. gamman, ‘merriment’. Cp. gamble, 
gammon, ‘backgammon’. 

Derivatives: game-some, adj., game-some-ly, 
adv., gamesome-ness, n. 
game, intr. and tr. v., to play. — ME. gamenen, 
fr. OE. gamenian, ‘to play, jest, joke’, fr. gamen. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: gamester, n. 
game, adj., plucky, courageous. — Fr. gamecock. 

Derivatives: game-ly, adv., game-ness, n. 
game, adj., lame, crippled. — Of uncertain origin, 
gamecock, n. — Prop, ‘cock (bred) for fighting’. 
Gamelion, n., name of the 7th month of the Attic 
Greek calendar (corresponding to the second 
half of January and first half of February). — ■ 
Gk. ra|jnr)Atd)V, lit. ‘month of marriages’, fr. 
ya|i.7]Xioi;, ‘bridal, nuptial’, fr. ya^etv, ‘to 
marry’. See gamo-. 

gamene, n., the common sort of Dutch madder. — 
Inexact spelling of Du. gemean (18th century), 
whence Du. gemeen, ‘common’, which is rel. 
to OE. gemztie (whence ME. mene , E. mean), 
Goth, gamains, OHG. gimeini (whence MHG., 

G. gemein); see Bense, Dictionary of the Low 
Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary, 
p.117. The above words are formed fr. Teut. 
pref. ge- (see y-), and I.-E. base *mei-, ‘to 
change’. See common, adj., and cp. words there 
referred to. 

gamete, n., a germ cell (biol.) — ModL. gametes. 



fr. Gk. ya(xeT7)?, ‘husband’, or yajiETT), ‘wife’, 
fr. yajjLEtv, ‘to marry’. See gamo-. The name 
gamete was introduced into science by the 
Austrian biologist Gregor Johann Mendel 
(1822-84). 

gamin, n., a street Arab. — F., of unknown origin, 
gamma, n., name of the 3rd letter of the Greek 
alphabet. — ME., fr. L. gamma, fr. Gk. yajxjJia, 
for *ya[xXa, fr. Heb.-Phoen. gimel, lit. ‘camel’; 
see gimel and cp. gammadion, gamut. For the 
form cp. Heb. gamdl, Aram, gamld, ‘camel’, 
gammacism, n., difficulty in the pronunciation of 
the guttural consonants. — ModL. gammacis- 
mus, formed on analogy of Late L. lambdacismus, 
etc., fr. Gk. ya^a. See prec. word and -ism. 
gammadion, n., a figure formed by four capital 
gammas. — MGk. y«|X(xa8iov, dimin. of Gk. 
ya(j.|xa. See gamma. 

Gammarus, n., a genus of crustaceans. — ModL., 
fr. L. cammarus, gammarus , ‘sea crab, lobster’, 
fr. Gk. xapqxapo?. See Cambarus and cp. Ho- 
marus. 

gammer, n., an old woman. — Corrupted fr. 
grandmother. Cp. gaffer. 

gammon, n., backgammon. — ME. gamen , ‘game’. 
See game, n. 

gammon, n., ham; the lower end of the side of 
a bacon. — ONF. gambon (corresponding to 
F. jambon), fr. ONF. gambe (corresponding to 
F. jambe), ‘leg’. See gamb. 

Derivative: gammon, tr. v., to make bacon of. 
gammon tr. v„ to fasten (a bowsprit) to the stem 
of a ship. — Of uncertain origin, 
gammon, n., nonsense, humbug. — ME. gamen, 
‘game’, fr. OE. gamen. See game, ‘sport, play’. 
Derivative: gammon, tr. and intr. v., to hoax, 
gamo-, combining form meaning 1) sexual union 
( biol.) ; 2) union of parts (bot.) — Fr. Gk. yajj-ot;, 
‘marriage’, whence yapeTv, ‘to marry, take to 
wife’ ; fr. I.-E. base *gem-, ‘to marry’. See bigamy 
and cp. words there referred to. 

-gamous, combining form meaning ‘marrying’, 
as in monogamous, heterogamous. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. Gk. ydtjxot;, ‘marriage’. See 
gamo-. 

gamp, n., a large umbrella. — From the umbrella 
of Mrs. Sarah Gamp in Dickens’s Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

gamut, n., range of musical sounds from gamma 
(the lowest) to ut (the highest). — Coined by 
Guido d’ Arezzo fr. gamma, a name given by 
him to the lowest note of the old (= medieval) 
scale, and ut, name of the highest tone of that 
scale. 

gamy, also gamey, adj., having the flavor of 
game. — Formed fr. game, n., with adj. suff. -y. 
-gamy, combining form meaning ‘marriage, 
union’, as in heterogamy, polygamy. — Gk. 
-yapda, fr. yapLo<;, ‘marriage*. See gamo-. 
gander, n. — ME. gandre, fr. OE. ganra, gandra , 
rel. to Du. gander , MLG. ganre, Bavarian 
gander, ‘gander’. See goose and cp. gannet. 
ganef, n. — See gonnof. 

gang, intr. v., to go, walk (dial.) — OE. gangan. 
See next word. 

gang, n., a group of people ; a band. — ME. gang, 
‘going; passage’, fr. OE. gang , ‘going, passage, 
channel’, rel. to OS., OFris., Dan., Du., OHG., 
MHG., G. gang, ON. gangr, Swed. gdng, Goth. 
gagg, ‘the act of going’, verbal nouns to OE. 
gangan , ON. ganga, Goth, gaggan, etc., ‘to go’. 
These words derive fr. I.-E. base *ghengh -, 
*ghongh -, ‘to step’, whence also OI. jangha, 
‘shank’, Avestic zanga -, ‘ankle’, Lith. zengiu, 
‘I stride, step’. The above words are not related 
to E. go. Cp. gangue and the second element 
in Doppelganger. 

Derivative : gang-er, n. 

gange, tr. v., to protect a fishing line by twisting 
wire round it. — Of unknown origin. 
Derivative: gang-ing , n. 

gangliated, adj., having ganglia. — Formed with 
the adj. suff. -ate and -ed, fr. yocyyXLov. See 

ganglion. 

gangliform, adj., having the form of a ganglion. 
— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. yayyXtov (see gang- 
lion) and L. forma , ‘form, shape’ (see form, n.) 
ganglion, n., swelling, excrescence; center of 
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cavity; nerve center. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
Y<xYY>dov, ‘encysted tumor on a tendon’. Ac- 
cording to Galen the proper sense of the word 
is ‘anything gathered into a ball’ (‘ conglobatus ’). 
The word y«YY^ ov P r ob. stands for *Ya-yX-iov 
and is a loan word from Heb. galgdl , ‘anything 
round; a wheel’, from the base of gdlal , ‘he. 
rolled’, gilgJl, of s.m.; see gelilah. For the dissi- 
milation of the first / in galgdl to n in Gk. 
YaYT^ 0V C P- E -F- gonfalon , gonfanon , ‘flag’. 
{Derivatives: ganglion-ary , adj., ganglion-ate, 
tr. v., ganglion-ic , adj. 

gangrene, n., mortification; decay. — L. gan - 
graena, fr. Gk. Y«YYP aiva » lit. ‘that which eats 
away’, formed through reduplication fr. YP« V > 
Ypodeiv, ‘to gnaw, eat’, whence also fpikcrzu;, 
‘green fodder’. See gastro-. 

Derivatives: gangrene , tr. and intr. v., gangren- 
ous , adj. 

gangster, n., member of a gang of roughs or 
criminals. — Formed fr. gang with suff. -ster. 

gangue, n., the matrix in which valuable metals 
or minerals occur. — F. gangue , fr. G. Gang, 
‘a going, walking, passage, vein (of ore)’. See 
gang. 

gangway, n. — OE. gangweg , ‘road’, fr. gang , 
‘going, way, passage’, and weg, ‘way’. See gang 
and way. 

ganister, n., a hard siliceous rock. — Dial. G. 
Ganster , rel. to MHG. g{a)neist{e), fr. OHG. 
gneisto , ‘spark’. Cp. OPruss. knaistis, ‘a burn- 
ing’, and see gneiss. 

ganja, gunja, n., the Indian hemp (Cannabis sativa, 
formerly called Cannabis Indica). — Hirid. gdja , 
fr. 01. ganja. 

gannet, n., the solan goose. — OE. ganot, ‘sea 
bird, gannet’, rel. to Du. gent, OHG. ganna^o, 
ganzo , ‘gander’. See gander, goose. 

ganoid, adj., i) smooth (said of fish scales); 2) per- 
taining to the Ganoidei. — F. ganotde , com- 
pounded of Gk. Yavoc, ‘brightness, brilliance, 
splendor’, and -oeiStjc;, ‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form, 
shape’. The first element stands for Y^-voq and 
is rel. to Y^vu^xai (for Ya-vu-jxai), ‘I am glad, 
I rejoice’, y al« (for *Yaf£co), ‘I rejoice’. See 
gaud, ‘ornament’, and cp. the first element in 
Ganymede. For the second element see -oid. 

gantang, n., a weight in the Malay Archipelago* 
— Malay gantang . 

gantlet, also spelled gauntlet, n., a former mili- 
tary punishment in which the offender was com- 
pelled to run between two files of men who struck 
him with switches, clubs, etc., as he passed. — 
Formed under the influence of gauntlet, ‘glove’, 
fr. earlier gantlope , fr. Swed. gatlopp , lit. ‘a run- 
ning down a lane’, a compound of gata , ‘lane’, 
and lopp , ‘a running, course’, which is rel. to 
Swed. lopa , ‘to run’. The first element is rel. to 
ON. gata , ‘road’; see gate, ‘passage’. For the 
second element see leap. 

gantlet, n., a glove. — See gauntlet. 

gantry, also gauntry, n., 1) a wooden frame for 
barrels; 2) a spanning framework. — OF. gan- 
tier , chantier (F. chantier ), ‘timber yard’, fr. L. 
cantherius , ‘a gelding; trellis; rafter*, fr. Gk. 
xavlW)Xw£, ‘pack ass’. Cp. chantier, shanty. 

Ganymede, n., a beautiful boy, cupbearer to Zeus 
(1 Greek mythoL) — L. Ganymedes, fr. Gk. Tavu- 
PltjSyjc;, lit. ‘rejoicing in his virility’, compounded 
of Y<&vuptti> ‘I am glad, rejoice’, and (XTjSea 
(pi.), ‘counsels, plans, cunning’. For the first 
element see ganoid. The second element is rel. 
to yLT)8za&0Li, ‘to devise, resolve, advise’, (iifttov, 
p.eS£bw, ‘guardian, ruler’ (prop. pres, part of the 
ancient verb ^£8eiv, ‘to protect, rule over’), 
Sca&ai, ‘to be mindful of, give heed to, think 
on’, piSqxvos, ‘a measure’, fr. I.-E. base *m£d-, 
‘to measure, limit, consider’, which is a -(/-en- 
largement of base *me-, ‘to measure’. See 
meditate and cp. Andromeda and words there 
referred to. Cp. also catamite. 

gaol, gaoler, gaoleress. See jail, jailer, jaileress. 

Gaon, n., a title given to the heads of the two 
Babylonian academies of Sura and Pumbedita 
( [Jewish hist.) — Heb. gd'dn, prob. meant as an 
abbreviation of g l 6n Ya'akobh , ‘the pride of 
Jacob’ (Ps.47:5). Heb. ga'dn, ‘exaltation, pride, 
excellence’, derives from the stem of gd'd*. 



‘rose’, whence also ge, ge*e\ ‘proud’, ga r awd h , 
‘pride, majesty’, gi'tith, ‘majesty’. Cp. Aram. 
g e d, ethgae, Syr. ethgat, ‘was proud’. 
Derivative: Gaon-ic , adj. 
gap, n. — ME. gap , fr. ON. gap , ‘chasm, abyss’, 
rel. to ON. gapa , ‘to gape’. See next word. 
Derivative: gapp-y, adj. 

gape, intr. v. — ME. gapen, fr. ON. gapa , whence 
also Swed. gapa , Dan. gabe; rel. to Du. gapen , 
MHG., G. gaffen , ‘to gape, stare’. The ultimate 
origin of these words is unknown. Cp. prec. 
word. Cp. also gasp. 

Derivatives : gape , n„ gap-er , n. 
gar, n., any of certain fishes having an elongate 
body 'and spearlike jaws; called also garfish , 
garpike. — ME., fr. OE. gar , ‘spear’, rel. to ON. 
geirr, OS., OHG., MHG. ger, G. Ger, ‘spear’. 
See goad and cp. gore, ‘a triangular piece of 
land’, and words there referred to. Cp. also the 
first element in Gerald, Gerard, Gertrude, Ger- 
vais, and the second element in Edgar, Oscar, 
Roger. 

garage, n.— F., orig. meaning ‘a place for storing 
something’, fr. garer, ‘to make safe, protect’, 
fr. Frankish * war on, ‘to guard’, which is rel. to 
OHG. biwaron , of s.m. See ware, ‘alert’, and -age. 
Derivative: garage, tr. v. 
garb, n., costume, style. — MF. garbe (F. galbe ), 
‘graceful curb; graceful outline’, fr. It. garbo , 
‘grace’, which is of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. 
gar(a)wi , ‘dress, equipment, preparation’, and 
see gear. 

Derivative: garb, tr. v. 

garb, n., representation of a sheaf of wheat (her.) 

— ONF. garbe , corresponding to OF. jarbe, 
F. gerbe , ‘sheaf’, fr. Frankish *garba, which is 
rel. to OS. gar’ba, OWG. gar ba, MDu.£Wve,Du. 
garfi MHG., G. garbe , ‘sheaf’, lit. ‘that which is 
gathered up or together’, fr. I.-E. base *gher- 
ebh -, *ghrebh~, ‘to seize’. OProveng. and Sp. 
garba , ‘sheaf’, are also Teut. loan words. See 
grab, ‘to seize’, and cp. gerbe. 

garbage, n. — Perh. a blend of OF. garbe , ‘sheaf’ 
(see garb, ‘sheaf’), and garble, ‘to sift’. Accord- 
ingly the original meaning of garbage would 
have been ‘things sifted’. For the ending see 
suff. -age. 

Derivative : garbage, intr. v. 
garble, tr. v., to select improperly; to misquote. 

— OF. garbe Her, grabeller, ‘to garble spices, 
to sift’, fr. Sp. garbillar , ‘to garble, sift’, fr. 
Arab, ghdrbala, ‘he sifted’, fr. ghirbdl, ‘sieve’, 
ult. fr. Late L. crlbellum, dim in. of L. cribrum, 
‘sieve’, which is rel. to cernere , ‘to distinguish, 
separate, sift’. See cribriform. 

Derivatives: garble, n., garbl-er , n., garbl-ing , n. 

garboard, n., in shipbuilding, the planks or plates 
next to the keel. — Obsol. Du. gaarboord, fr. 
garen, contraction of gaderen, ‘to gather’, and 
boord, ‘board’. See gather and board, ‘plank’, 
garbure, n., a soup of bacon and cabbage. — 
F., ‘soup of bacon, cabbage, fat and ryebread’, 
rel. to Sp. garbias, a kind of ragout ; of unknown 
origin. 

garce, n., a measure of capacity in India. — 
Telugu garisa (cp. Tamil karisai), fr. OI. gdriyas, 
‘very heavy’, superl. of guruh, ‘heavy, weighty, 
venerable’, which is cogn. with Gk. (Jap6<;, L. 
gravis, ‘heavy’. See grave, ‘weighty’, and cp. 
guru. 

gargon,n. — F., ‘boy, waiter’, orig. objective case 
of OF. gars (this latter is still used as a provin- 
cial word, pronounced gd) ; prob. fr. Frankish 
*wrakjo, which is rel. to the OHG. PN. Wrac - 
chio and to OS. wrekkio, OHG. recko, ‘a banish- 
ed person, exile’, MHG., G. recke , ‘renowned 
warrior, hero’, and to E. wretch (q.v.) Cp. gos- 
soon. Cp. also gasket. 

gardant, adj., having the head turned toward the 
spectator {her.; said of animals). — F., ‘watch- 
ing, looking at’, pres. part, of garder , ‘to keep, 
watch, guard, protect, defend’. See guard, v., 
and -ant and cp. guardant. 
garden, n. — ME. gardin, fr. ONF. gar din (cor- 
responding to OF. and F. jar din), derived fr. 
ONF. gart (corresponding to OF. jart), fr. 
Frankish * gar do, ‘garden’, which is rel. to OS. 
gardo , OFris. garda, OHG. gar to, MHG. garte. 



G. Garten , ‘garden’, Goth, garda, ‘fold’, ON. 
gardr, ‘enclosure, court, yard’, OE. geard, ‘en- 
closure, piece of land, yard’. See yard, ‘enclo- 
sure’, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
jardiniere and the second element in kindergarten. 
Cp. also It. giardino , Sp. jardin , ‘garden’, which 
are borrowed fr. F. jardin. 

Derivatives: garden , intr. v., garden-ed, adj., 
garden-er , n., garden-ing, n. 

Gardenia, n., genus of trees and shrubs. — 
ModL., named after the American botanist 
Alexander Garden (1730-91). For the ending see 
suff. -ia. 

garefowl, n., the great auk. — ON. geirfugl , fr. 
geirr , ‘spear’, and fugl, ‘bird’. See gar and fowl, 
garfish, n., a pikelike fish. — ME. garfish, fr. OE. 
gar , ‘spear’, and fisc , ‘fish’. See gar and fish. 
Gargantuan, adj., resembling, or reminding of, 
Gargantua; very large. — From Gargantua, 
name of the hero in Rabelais’ satirical romance. 
This name comes fr. Sp. garganta , ‘gullet’, 
which is a derivative of the imitative base 
*garg- ; see next word. For the ending of gar- 
gantuan see suff. -an. 

garget, n., 1) inflammation of the throat in cattle 
and swine; 2) inflammation of the udder in 
cows, etc. — ME. gargate, ‘throat’, fr. OF. gar- 
gate, from the imitative base *garg-, which ap- 
pears also in gargle, gargoyle (q.v.) Cp. prec. 
word. Cp. also goglet. 

Derivative: garget-y , adj. 
gargle, intr. and tr. v. — F. gargouiller , ‘to gurgle, 
dabble, paddle’, fr. gargouille, ‘throat’, from the 
imitative base *garg-. See prec. word and cp. 
next word and gurgle. Cp. also jargon, ‘confused 
speech’. 

Derivative: gargle, n., a liquid used for gargling, 
gargoyle, n., a grotesque waterspout representing 
a human or animal figure. — OF. 

‘throat, waterspout, gargoyle’, compou, 
the imitative base *garg- (see garget) and g. 
Western dial, form of gueule , ‘mouth*, fr. 
gula. See gullet. 

garibaldi,, n., a kind of blouse worn by women. — 
Named after the Italian patriot Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi (1807-1882); so called because it resembles 
the red shirts worn by Garibaldi and his 
followers. 

garish, adj., showy ; glaring. — Possibly rel. to ME. 
gauren , ‘to stare’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives : garish-ly , adv., garish-ness , n. 
garland, n., a wreath of flowers, leaves, etc. — 
ME., fr. OF. garlande, which is rel. to OPro- 
veng. and Catal. garlanda and to OProveng. 
guirlanda. It. ghirlanda (whence F. guirlande), 
Sp. and Port, guirnalda; of uncertain, possibly 
Teut., origin. 

Derivative: garland, tr. v. 
garlic, n. — ME. garlek, fr. OE, gdrleac, com- 
pounded of gar, ‘spear*, and leac, ‘leak’ (see 
gar and leak); so called in allusion to the spear- 
like leaves. 

garment, n. — ME. garnement, fr. OF. garniment , 
garnement (F. garnement ), fr. OF. garnir, ‘to 
fortify; to provide, furnish, adorn’. See garnish 
and -ment. 

Derivative: garment, tr. v. 
gamer, n. — ME. garner , gerner , fr. OF. gernier , 
gerner , metathesized fr. OF, ( = F.) grenier , fr. 
L.* granarium , ‘granary’, whence also Rum. 
granar , It. granaio , OProveng. granier , Catal. 
graner , Sp. granero (whence Port, granel). See 
granary, which is a doublet of garner. For the 
ending see suff. -er (in the sense ‘receptacle for’). 
Derivative: garner , tr. v. 
garnet, n., 1) a hard silicate mineral of various 
colors; 2) a deep red color. — ME. ger net, 
metathesized fr. OF. (= F.) grenat, fr. ML. 
pdmum grandtum , ‘pomegranate’, lit. ‘seeded 
apple’; so called from its resemblance to the 
seeds of a pomegranate; cp. G. Granat and 
see grain. Cp. also grenade, pomegranate, 
gamierite, n., a hydrous nickel magnesium sili- 
cate {mineral.) — Named after the French geol- 
ogist Jules Gamier (died in 1904), the discoverer 
of the New Caledonian nickel ores. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
garnish, tr. v., 1) to adorn; 2) to decorate (food). 
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— ME. garnisshen, fr. OF. (— F.) garniss 
pres. part, stem of OF. garnir , "to fortify; to 
provide, furnish, adorn’ (F. garnir , ‘to provide, 
furnish, adorn, trim, line, mount’), fr. Teut. 
*warnjan, ‘to provide, furnish’, whence also 
OProven?. garnir , It. guarnire, Catal. gornir, 
Sp. and Port, guarnecer. Cp. OHG. warnon, ‘to 
take head’, and see warn and verbal sufF. -ish. 
Derivatives: garnish , n., garnish-ee, n., adj. and 
tr. v., garnisk~ing , n., garnisk-ment, n. 
garniture, n. — F., fr. garnir. See prec. word 
and -ure. 

garotte, n. — See garrote. 
garran, n. — See garron. 

garret, n., attic. — ME. gar it e, fr. OF. garite, 
‘watchtower, place of refuge’ (whence F. guerite, 
‘sentry box, turret, watchtower’), fr. OProven?. 
garida, ‘watchtower’, fr. garir, ‘to protect’, 
which is rel. to OF. garir, guerir , ‘to protect, 
defend’ (whence F. guerir , ‘to cure, heal’), and 
to It. guarire, ‘to cure, heal’. These words are 
traceable to Teut. *warjan , ‘to protect, defend’. 
See weir and cp. next word. 

Derivative : garret-eer, n. 
garrison, n. — OF. garison , warison , ‘protection’ 
(whence F. guerison, ‘cure, healing’), fr. garir , 
'to protect’. See garret and cp. warison, which 
is a doublet of garrison. F. garnison , ‘garrison’, 
which has influenced the sense development of 
E. garrison , derives fr. OF. garnison , ‘provision ; 
munitions’, fr. garnir, ‘to provide, furnish’; see 
garnish. 

Derivative: garrison, tr. v. 
garron, garran, n., a small breed of horse. — 
Gael, gearran. 

garrot, n., the goldeneye (a kind of duck). — F. f 
of uncertain origin. 

garrote, garrotte, n., an instrument used for 
execution in Spain and Portugal. — Sp. ga- 
rrote, 'club, bludgeon, stick, cudgel, garrote’, 
fr. F. garrot , ‘racking stick’, fr. OF. guaroc, 
‘shaft of the cross-bow’ (with change of suff. -oc 
to -ot, owing to the identical pronunciation of 
these suffixes in later French). OF. guaroc is 
back formation fr. garokier , ‘to garrote, 
strangle’, fr. Frankish *wrokkan, ‘to twist’, 
which is rel, to MDu. wroken, ‘to twist*. 
Derivatives: garrot{t)e , tr. v., garrot (t)-er , n. 
garrulity, n., talkativeness. — F. garrulite, fr. L. 
garrulitatem , acc. of garrulitas, ‘chattering, 
loquacity’, fr. garrulus. See garrulous and -ity. 
garrulous, adj., talkative. — L, garrulus , ‘chat- 
tering, talkative’, fr. garrire , ‘to chatter, talk’, 
from the I.-E. imitative base *gar -, *ger -, ‘to 
cry’. See care and words there referred to, and 
cp. esp. German and the first element in Gery- 
gone. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Derivatives : garrulous-ly, a.dv.,garrulous-ness,n. 
garry, n. — A var. of gharri, 
garter, n. — ONF. gar tier (corresponding to 
OF. jartier , whence F. jarretiire, of s.m.), fr. 
ONF. garet, ‘bend of the knee’, from a Gaulish 
base *garr-, meaning ‘leg’ (cp. W. garr, Bret. 
gdr, ‘ham, shinbone’), whence also Sp., Port. 
garra, ‘claw’. 

Derivative : garter, tr. v. 

garth, n., enclosed space, garden (archaic). — 
ME., fr. ON. gar dr, ‘enclosure, court, yard’. 
See yard, ‘enclosure’, and cp. garden, 
gas, n. — First used in its usual sense by the 
Belgian chemist Van Heimont (1577-1644). The 
word is not his invention, although he says that 
it suggested itself by Gk. (see chaos). The 
word gas was used for the first time by Para- 
celsus (died in 1541), who named the air by it. 
Derivatives : gas, tr. v., gaseity , gaseous, gasser, 
gassy (qq.v.) 

Gascon, n., 1) a native of Gascony (~ F. Gas- 
cogne); 2) ( not capit.) a braggart. — F., fr. VL. 
* Wasco, fr. L. Vascd , sing, of Vascdnes, name 
of the ancient inhabitants of the Pyr6n6es. See 
Basque and cp. next word, 
gasconade, n., boastful talk; brag. — F. gascon- 
nade , ‘boastful talk, bravado’, fr. Gascon, ‘in- 
habitant of Gascony’; so called from the pro- 
verbial boastfulness of the Gascons. — See 
prec. word and -ade. 



Derivatives: gasconade , intr. v., gasconad-er , n. 
gaseity, n., gaseousness. — Formed fr. gas with 
suff. -ity. 

gaselier, n., a chandelier for burning gas. — 
Formed fr. gas on analogy of chande-lier . Cp. 

electrolier. 

gaseous, adj. — Formed fr. gas with suff. -eous. 

Derivative: gaseous-ness, n. 
gash, tr. v., to cut deeply. — Fr. earlier garsh, 
fr. ME. garsen, fr. OF. garser , jarser, ‘to incise’ 
(whence F. gercer , ‘to chap, crack, cleave’), fr. 
VL. *charissdre, fr. earlier *charassare , fr. Gk. 
yapdtaaetv, ‘to engrave, incise 1 , whence x^ptxx.- 
rrjp, ‘graving tool, mark engraved, impress, 
character'. See character. 

Derivative: gash, n. 

gasification, n. — A hybrid coined fr. gas and 
-fication. 

gasiform, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. gas and L. 
forma , ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
gasify, tr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. gas and -fy. 

Derivatives: gasifi-abfe , adj., gasifi-er , n. 
gasket, n., a piece of rope (naut.) — F. garcette , 
dim in. ot garce, ‘wench’, femtn. to garron, ‘boy’; 
used only in a figurative sense. See garron. 
gasoline, gasolene, n. — A hybrid coined fr. gas, 
-ol (fr. L. oleum, ‘oil’) and chem. suff. -ine, 
resp. -ene. 

gasometer, n. — A hybrid coined fr. gas and Gk. 

pixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
gasp, intr. and tr. v. — ME. gaispen , gaspen , ‘to 
yawn’, fr. ON. geispa, ‘to yawn’, whence also 
Swed. geispa, Dan. gispe, ‘to gasp’, ON. geispa 
is prob, formed by metathesis fr. *geip-sa and 
is rel. to ON. gapa , ‘to gape’. Cp. LG. gapsen , 
‘to gasp’, and see gape. 

Derivatives: gasp, n., gasper (q.v.), gasp-ing, 
adj., gasp-ing-ly, adv. 

Gaspar, masc. PN. — Of Persian origin; lit. 

‘treasure holder’. See Jasper, 
gasper, n., 1) one who gasps; 2) a cheap cigarette 
(British Slang). — Formed fr. gasp with agential 
suff, -er. 

gasser, n., one who or that which gasses. — 
Formed fr. gas with agential suff. -er. 
gassy, adj., 1) full of, or containing, gas; 2) like 
gas. — Formed fr. gas with adj. suff. -y. 
gastaldite, n., a variety of glaucophane (mineral.) 

— Named after Professor Bartolomeo Gastafdi . 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

gastero-, before a vowel gaster-* combining form 
meaning ‘stomach’ or ‘belly’. — Gk. yaoxspo-, 
yaoTsp-, identical in meaning with yaaTpo-, 
yasxp-. See gastro-. 

gasteropod, n., any of the Gasteropoda. — See 
next word. 

Gastcopoda also Gastropoda, n. pi., a class of 
mollusks including the snails, slugs, etc. ( zoo - 
logy)- — ModL., lit. ‘having a foot in the ventral 
surface’; compounded of Gk. yaar/jp, gen. 
yaoTpo;;, ‘belly’, and 7106?, gen. koS 6^, ‘foot’. 
See gastro- and -pod. 

gastrectomy, n., the surgical removal of part of 
the stomach. — Compounded of gastr- and 
Gk. -exxopda, ‘a cutting out of’, fr. £xxopiV), ‘a 
cutting out’. See -ectomy. 
gastric, adj., pertaining to the stomach. — 
Formed with suff. -ic, fr. Gk. yaonnfjp, gen. 
yaaxpfSs, ‘stomach’. See gastro- and cp. di- 
gastric, epigastric, hypogastric, mesogastric. 
gastritis, n., inflammation of the stomach (med.) 

— Medical L., coined by the French pathologist 
Fran^ois-Boissier de la Croix de Sauvages 
(1706-67) fr. Gk. yaor^p, gen. yaarp6c ‘stom- 
ach’ (see gastro-), and suff. -itis. 

gastro-, before a vowel gastr-, combining form 
meaning ‘stomach’ or ‘belly’. — Gk. yaaxpo-, 
yaaxp-, fr. yaoxTjp, gen. yaaxp6c;,‘stomach, belly, 
womb’, which is dissimilated fr. *ypaaxr)p anp 
lit. means ‘eater, devoured, fr. ypav, ‘to gnaw, 
eat’, whence also ypacTis, ‘green fodder’, yao- 
Tpu; (dissimilated fr. ♦ypaoxpu;), ‘pot-bellied; 
glutton’; prob. cogn. with OI. grasati , ‘eats, 
devours’. See cress and cp. gangrene, 
gastrocnemius, n., the largest muscle of the calf 
of the leg (anal.) — Medical L„ fr. Gk. yao- 
Tpoxvrjjjda, ‘the calf of the leg’, which is com- 
pounded of yacnyp, gen. yacrxp6<;, ‘belly’, and 



xvr ( (jn^ ‘part between knee and ankle, leg, 
shank’. For the first element see gastro-, for 
the second see cnemial. 

Derivatives: gastrocnemi-al . gastrocnemi-an, 

adjs. 

gastrology, n., 1) the sciences of the structure, 
functions and diseases of the stomach; 2) gas- 
tronomy. — Gk. yaoxpoXoyia, title of the 
Greek Almanach des Gourmands, a poem writ- 
ten by Archestratus, a contemporary of Aris- 
totle; compounded of yacmrjp, gen. yaerrp^, 
‘stomach’, and -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo$, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See gastro- and -logy. 
Derivatives: gastrolog-er, n., gastrolog-ist, n. 
gastronome, n. — F., back formation fr. gastro- 
nomic. See gastronomy. 

gastronomer, n. — See next word and agential 
suff. -er. 

gastronomy, n., the act or science of caring for 
the stomach, i.e, cookery. — F. gastr onomie, 
fr. Gk. yaoTpovopda, another name for yao- 
xpoXoylat (see gastrology); formed fr. yacrxtjp, 
gen. yocarpoc, ‘stomach’, on analogy of aerxpo- 
vopda, ‘astronomy’ (fr. aerr^p, ‘star’). See gastro- 
and -nomy. 

Derivatives \gastronom-ic,gastronom-ic-al , adjs., 
gastronom-ic-al-ly, adv., gastronom-ist, n, 
gastroscope, n., an instrument for examining the 
interior of the stomach. — Compounded of 
gastro- and Gk. -oxomov, fr. oxorreiv, ‘to look 
at, examine’. See -scope. 

gastroscopy, n., examination of the interior of 
the stomach. — Compounded of gastro- and 
Gk, -cxo7ua, fr. axorreiv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
See -scopy. 

gastrotomy, n., an incision into the stomach. — 
Compounded of gastro- and Gk. -to \d 5 ., ‘a 
cutting of’, fr. Top.-^, ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
gastrula, n., a form of embryo ( embryo i) — 
ModL., dimin, of L. gaster, ‘belly; a big-bellied 
vessel’, fr. Gk. yaoxpoc, ‘the lower part of a 
vessel resembling a paunch; a vase with a bul- 
ging belly*, fr. yaox^p, gen. yacxp6t;, ‘belly 1 ; 
see gastro- and -ule. The name gastrula was 
coined by the German biologist Emil Heinrich 
Haeckel (1834-1919). 

Derivatives: gastrul-ar, gastrul-ate, adjs., gas- 
tr ul-at ion, n. 

gate, n., opening, entrance. — ME. gate , gat, 
fr. OE. gaet, gat, geat, ‘gate’, rel; to ON., OS., 
OFris., Du. gat, ‘an opening’, and prob. also 
to gate, ‘passage’ (q.v.) Cp. gait, gantlet. 
Derivatives: gate , tr. v. (British), to confine to 
the college grounds, galeage (q.v.), gat-ed, gate- 
less, adjs., gating (q.v.) 

gate, n., passage. — ME,, fr. ON. gata, ‘way, 
path, road’ (whence also Norw., Swed. gata , 
Dan. gade ), rel. to Goth, gat wo, OHG. ga^a, 
MHG. gaj^e, G. Gasse, ‘street’. Finn, katu, 
Lett, gatva, ‘street’, are Teut. loan words. Cp. 
gate, ‘opening’. 

gateage, n., the use of gates. — A hybrid coined 
fr. gate, ‘opening’, and suff. -age. 
gather, tr. and intr. v. — ME. gaderen , fr. OE. 
gaderian, gatdrian, ‘to gather, collect, store up’, 
rel. to OFris. gaderia, gadria , MLG. gadderen , 
MDu., Du, gaderen , of s.m., MHG. gatern , ‘to 
unite’, OE. gted, ‘companionship’, OE. gada, 
ge-gada , MHG. gate , ge-gate , ‘companion’, Du. 
gade, ‘spouse 1 , G. Gatte, ‘husband’, and to OE. 
gaedeling , OS. gaduling, OHG. gatuling, Goth. 
gadiliggs, ‘companion’, which are prop, dimin- 
utives of Teut. *gad-, ‘companion’. See good 
and cp. gad, ‘to rove about’, together. 
Derivatives: gather-er , n., gather-ing , n. 
gating, n., confinement to college. — Formed fr. 
gate, ‘opening’, with -ing, suff. forming verbal 
nouns. 

Gatling gun. — Named after its inventor Richard 
Jordan Gatling (1818-1903). 
gauche, adj., left-handed; awkward, tactless. — 
F., fr. gauchir, ‘to turn aside, flinch’, a blend of 
OF. guenchir, ‘to turn aside, slant, swerve’, and 
OF. gauchier, ‘to full’. OF. guenchir derives fr. 
Frankish * wankjan, which is rel. to OHG. wan- 
kon , ON. vakka , ‘to stagger, totter’; see wink 
and cp. wince. OF. gauchier is a derivative of 
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Frankish *walkan , ‘to full’; see walk. 
Derivatives: gauche-ly, adv., gauche-ness , n. 
gaucherie, n., awkwardness, tactlessness. — F.,' 
fr. gauche. See prec. word and -ery. 
gaucho, n., a cowboy. — Sp., prob. fr. Araucan- 
ian cauc.hu, ‘wanderer’. 

gaud, n., ornament. — ME. gaude, prob. fr. OF. 
gaudir , ‘to make merry, rejoice’, fr. VL. *gau- 
dire, corresponding to L. gaudere , ‘to rejoice’, 
which stands for *ga w idere and is cogn. with 
Gk. yata (for *ycicfio>), ‘I rejoice, exult’, 

Dor. ya^ico (for *yafe- 9 -ea>), ‘I rejoice’, yaupo<;, 
‘exulting, superb’, y«6pa^, Ion. yaupyj^, ‘brag- 
gart’, iyaupoi;, ‘proud’, Mir. guaire, ‘noble’. Cp. 
joy, rejoice. Cp. also Gaura, the first element in 
ganoid, Ganymede, and the seond element in 
Origanum. 

Derivative: gaud , tr. v. 

gaud, n., ornamental bead (hist.) — Prob. fr. L. 
gaudium , ‘joy’, fr. gaudere , ‘to rejoice’. See gaud, 
‘ornament’. 

Derivatives: gaud-y, adj., gaud-i-ly , adv., gaud- 
i-ness, n. 

gaudy, n„ feast, entertainment. — L. gaudium , 
‘joy, delight, occasion of joy’, fr. gaudere , ‘to 
rejoice’. See gaud, ‘ornament’, 
gauffer. — See goffer. 

gauge, gage, tr. v., i) to measure; 2) to estimate. 
— ONF. gauger , corresponding to OF. and F. 
jauger , fr. jauge, ‘gauging rod’, fr. Frankish 
*galgo, prop, ‘pole for measuring*, and rel. to 
ON. gelgja , ‘pole, perch’, OHG. galgo , ‘gal- 
lows; cross’. See gallows. 

Derivatives: gauge, n. (q.v.), the hybrid gauge- 
able, adj,, gaug-er, n. 

gauge, gage, n. — ONF. gauge , corresponding to 
OF. and F. jauge. See gauge, v. 

Gaul, n., 1) name of an ancient country of W. 
Europe ; 2) one of the natives of Gaul ; 3) (used 
facetiously) a Frenchman. — F. Gaule , ‘the 
country of Gaul’, fr. Gallia, fr. Gallus, ‘a Gaul’. 
See Gallic. 

Derivatives: Gaul-ish, adj. and n. 
gault, n., a heavy clay {dial. English). — Cp. ON. 
gald, ‘hard snow’, Norw. gald, ‘hard ground’. 
Derivatives: gault, tr. and intr. v., gault-er , n. 
Gaultheria, n., a genus of plants, the aromatic 
wintergreen ( hot .) — ModL., named after the 
Canadian botanist Jean-Frangois Gaulthier (also 
spelled Gaultier , Gautier ) (cca. 1708-56). For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

gaunt, adj., thin; lean. — ME., prob. of Scand. 
origin. Cp. Norw. gand, ‘a thin stick; a tall and 
thin man’. 

Derivatives: gaunt-ness , n., gaunt-y, adj. 
gauntlet, n.» a glove. — ME. gantelet , fr. MF. 
(= F.) gantelet, double dimin. of gant , ‘glove’, 
fr., OF. want, guant, gant , fr. Frankish wanth , 
which is rel. to MDu. want, ‘mitten’, ON. vottr 
(for *vantr), ‘glove’, Dan. vante , ‘mitten’. These 
words prob. stand in gradational relationship 
to E. wind, ‘to turn’. For sense development cp. 
G. Gewand, ‘garment’, which is rel. to wenden , 
‘to turn’, winden , ‘to wind, twist, turn’, and to 
E. wind , ‘to turn’. It. guanto, Sp. guante , ‘glove’, 
are French loan words. 

Derivative: gauntlet-ed, adj. 
gauntlet, n. — See gantlet, 
gauntry, n. — See gantry. 

gaur, gour, n., the wild ox Bos gauros. — Hind. 
gaur, fr. OI. gaurah , ‘white, yellowish; the Bos 
gaurus’, fr. gauh, gen. gdh, ‘ox, bull, cow’. See 
Gautama. 

Gaura, n., a genus of American plants ( hot .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. yaupog, ‘exulting, superb’. See 
gaud, ‘ornament’. 

gauss, n., the C.G.S. unit of intensity of the mag- 
netic field. — Named after the German mathe- 
matician Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855). 
gaussage, n., the intensity of a magnetic field ex- 
pressed in gausses. — Formed fr. gauss with 
suff. -age. 

gaussbergite, n., a kind of lava (petrogr.) — So 
called from Gaussberg, a mountain in Kaiser 
Wilhelm II Land, Antarctica, a name com- 
pounded of Gauss, name of the ship used by the 
German Antarctic Expedition, and of G. Berg , 
‘mountain’. See borough and subst. suff. -ite. 



Gautama, n., the name of many sages, also sur- 
name of Buddha. — OI. Gdtamah , prop, a 
patronymic meaning lit. 'descendant of the 
greatest ox’, and superl. of gduh, gen. gdh, 
‘ox, bull, cow’. See cow and cp. gaur, the first 
element in Gaekwar and in gopura and the sec- 
ond element in nilgai. 

gauze, n., a very fine fabric of silk, cotton etc. — 
F. gaze, fr. Gaza , a town in Palestine, famous 
for the very fine transparent tissues fabricated 
there. 

Derivatives: gauz-y, adj., gauz-i-ly, adv., gauz- 
i-ness, n< 

gavage, n., forced feeding (med.) — F. gavage, 
fr. gayer, ‘to gorge, to feed forcibly*, a Picard 
loan word, rel. to Proveng. gava, ‘crop (of a 
bird)’, prob. of Gaulish origin. Cp. gavotte. For 
the ending see suff. -age. 
gave, past tense of give. — ME. gave, past tense 
of given, ‘to give*. See give, 
gavel, n., tribute (obsol.) ~ ME., fr. OE. gafol, 
‘tribute’, rel. to MDu. gavel, MHG. gaff el, 
‘society, guild’, and to OE. giefan , ‘to give*. See 
give and cp. gavelkind and gale, ‘rent*, 
gavel, n., a small mallet. — Of uncertain origin, 
gavelkind, n., a kind of tenure (law). — ME. 
gavelkynde. See gavel, ‘tribute’, and kind, n. 
gavial, n., crocodile of the Ganges. — F., cor- 
rupted fr. Hind, ghariyal. 
gavotte, n., a lively dance. — F.» fr. OProveng. 
gavoto, fr. gavot, ‘inhabitant of the Alps’ (hence 
gavoto lit. means ‘dance of the inhabitants of 
the Alps’). Cp. OProveng. gavach, 'boor, moun- 
taineer’ (whence F. gavache , ‘coward, dastard’). 
Both OProveng. words derive fr. OProveng. 
gava , ‘crop (of a bird)’. See gavage. 
gawk, n., an awkward person. — Of uncertain 
origin; perh. fr. obsol. E. gaw, ‘to stare’, fr. ME. 
gawen, fr. ON. gd, ‘to heed’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives : gawk-y, adj. and n., gawk-i-ness, n. 
gay, adj. — F. gai , prob. fr. Frankish *gdhi, 
which is rel. to OHG. gdhi, MHG. gach, ‘rapid, 
impetuous’, G. jdh, ‘rapid, sudden; steep, pre- 
cipitous*. OProveng. gai and It. gaio are 
French loan words. Cp. the second element in 
nosegay. 

Gaylussacia, n., a genus of plants, the huckle- 
berry (bot.) — ModL., named after the French 
chemist Joseph-Louis Gay-Lussac (1778-1850). 
For the ending see suff. -ia. 
gaze, intr. v. — * ME. gasen , of Scand. origin. 
Cp. dial. Swed. gasa, ‘to stare, gaze’; of un- 
certain origin. 

gazebo, n., turret, balcony. — Facetious forma- 
tion fr. gaze after L. videbo, ‘I shall see’, 
gazelle, n. — F., fr. ghaztl, N. African pronun- 
ciation of Arab, ghazdl. 

gazette, n., newspaper. — F., fr. It. gazzetta , of 
s.m., fr. gazzetta, name of the smallest Venetian 
coin, said to have been paid for the perusal of the 
manuscript newspaper issued by the Venetian 
Government once a month. It. gazzetta , ‘coin’, 
is prob. a dimin. formed fr. L. gaza , ‘treasure’, 
fr. Gk. ydt£a, which is of Persian origin. See 
genizah and cp. next word. 

Derivatives : gazette, tr. v., gazetteer (q.v.) 
gazetteer, n., 1) a journalist; 2) a geographical 
dictionary. — F. gazettier (now spelled gazetier ), 
lit. ‘one who writes in a gazette’, fr. gazette. See 
prec. word and -eer. 

Derivative: gazetteer, tr. v. 
gazogene, n„ an apparatus for fabricating aerated 
water. — F. gazogene , a hybrid coined fr. gaz, 
‘gas’, and combining form -gene. See gas and 
-gen. 

ge-, combining form meaning ‘earth’. — See geo-, 
gear, n., equipment, harness, tackle. — ME. gere, 
prob. fr. ON. gervi, ‘apparel’, which is rel. to 
OE. gearwe , OS. garewi , OHG. garawi , garwi, 
'clothing, dress’, OE. gearwian , OS. garuwian, 
gerwean , OHG. garawen , gariwen , ‘to make 
ready*, MHG. gerwen, G. gerben , ‘to tan’, ON. 
gorva, Dan. gjere, ‘to make’, OE. gearo, gearu, 
OS. garo, ON. gorr, OHG. garo, garawir , 
MHG., G. gar , ‘ready, prepared*. See yare, and 
cp. garb, ‘style*. 

Derivatives: gear, tr. and intr. v., gear-ing , n.. 



gear-less, adj. 

gecko, n„ a kind of house lizard. — Malay gekoq , 
imitative of its cry. 

gedanite, n., a variety of amber (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gedanum , the 
Latin name of Danzig. 

gedrite, n., a variety of antophyllite (mineral.) — 
F. gedrite , named after Gddre, in the French Py- 
renees. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
gee-gee, n., a horse (colloq.) — Reduplication of 
gee, a child’s word for ‘horse’, fr. gee a word 
of command to a horse. 

geezer, n., an old fellow. — Dial, alteration of 
guiser (q.v.) 

Gegenschein, n., counterglow, a faint Luminous 
light seen opposite the sun’s direction (astron.) 
— G., formed fr. gegen , ‘against, counter’, and 
Schein , ‘shine, light, appearance*. See again 
and shine. 

gehenna, n., hell. — Eccles. L., fr. Gk, yicwa, 
fr. Heb. Ge Hinndm, ‘the Valley of Hinnom ’, 
shortened fr. Ge Ben-HinnSm, ‘the Valley of the 
Son of Hinnom’, a valley SW. and S. of Jeru- 
salem, where children were sacrificed to Moloch, 
gehlenite, n„ a calcium aluminum silicate, 
Ca 3 Al 2 Si J 0 1 o (mineral) — Named by the Ger- 
man chemist Johann Nepomuk Fuchs (1774- 
1856) after his colleague A. F. Gehlen (1775- 
1815). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
geikelite, n., magnesium titanate (mineral.) — 
Named after Sir Archibald Geikie , director of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain (1835- 
1924). For the ending see combining form -lite. 
geikia, n., a toothless reptile from the New Red 
Sandstone of Scotland (paleontol .) — ModL., 
named after Sir Archibald Geikie. See prec. 
word. 

geikielite, n., magnesium titanate, MgTi 0 3 
(mineral.) — Named after Sir Archibald Geikie. 
See geikelite and subst. suff. -ite. 
geisha, n., a Japanese professional singing and 
dancing girl. — Jap., composed of gei-sha, lit. 
‘artistic person’. 

gelada, n., an Abyssinian ape. — A native name, 
gelatin, gelatine, n., animal jelly. — F. gelatine, 
fr. It. gelatina, fr. gelata, ‘jeliy*, fr. L. geldta, 
fern. pp. of gelare , ‘to freeze, stiffen’. See gelid 
and chem. suff. -in, -ine and cp. jelly, 
gelatiniform, adj. — Formed fr. gelatin and L. 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
gelatinize, tr. v., to change into gelatin; intr. v., 
to be changed into gelatin. — A hybrid coined 
fr. gelatin and -ize, a suff. of Greek origin, 
gelatinoid, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. gelatin and 
Gk, -oeiSTjg/like’, fr. eZSog/form, shape’. See -oid. 
gelatinous, adj. — F. gelatineux (fern, gelatineuse ), 
fr. gelatine . See gelatin and -ous. 

Derivatives: gelatinous-ly , adv., gelatinous- 
ness, n. 

gelation, n., freezing. — L. gelatio, gen. -onis, 
‘freezing’, fr. gelatus , pp. of gelare , ‘to freeze’. 
See gelid and -ion. 

geld, tr. v., to castrate; to spay. — ME. gelden , 
fr. ON. gelda, ‘to geld’, fr. ON. geldr, ‘barren’, 
which is rel. to OSwed. galder , Swed. gall, Dan. 
gold,Norw.gje!d, MLG. ge Id e, QE.gielde, MHG. 
gait , G. gait, gelt, ‘barren’, and prob. also to OE., 
OHG. galan, ‘to sing’, OE. giellan , ‘to scream, 
cry*. Accordingly, ON. geldr, etc., prob. meant 
originally ‘enchanted, bewitched’. See yell and 
cp. gale, ‘a strong wind’, and the last element 
in nightingale. 

geld, n., payment, tax (English history). — OE. 
geld, gield, gild , ‘payment’, rel. to OS. geld, 
OHG., MHG. gelt, ‘payment, contribution’, 
Du., G. geld, ‘money’, ON. gjald, ‘payment’; 
Goth, gild, ‘tribute, tax’, and to E. yield (q.v.) 
Cp. the second element in Danegeld. 
gelding, n., a castrated animal. — ON. geldingr, 
fr. geldr, ‘barren*. See geld, ‘to castrate’, and 
subst. suff. -ing. 

Gelechfa, n., a genus of moths, the pink boll- 
worm (entomol.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-ia fr. Gk. ‘sleeping on the earth*, 

fr. y>)» ‘earth’, and X^xog, ‘bed’. For the first 
element see geo-. The second element is cogn. 
with OE. licgan , ‘to lie*; see lie, ‘to recline’. For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 
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Gelechiidae, n. pi., a family of moths ( entomol .) 
— ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -idae. 
gelid, adj., freezing, frosty. — L. gelidus, ‘icy, 
frosty’, formed — prob. on analogy of calidus , 
‘warm’ — fr. gelu, ‘frost’; which is rel. to gla- 
des ; ‘ice’, fr. I.-E. base *gel- y ‘to freeze, be cold’, 
whence also Gk. ysXav8p6<;, ‘cold*, OE. cald, 
ceald y ‘cold’. See cold and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For the ending see adj. suff. -id. 
Derivatives: gelid-ity , n., gelid-ly, adv., gelid- 
ness, n. 

gelignite, n., a high explosive. — Formed from 
the abbreviation of gelatin, L. ignis, ‘fire’ (see 
igneous), and subst. suff. -ite. 
gelilah, n., the wrapping up of the Scroll of the 
Law {Jewish liturgy). — Heb. g e lild h , ‘a rolling 
up’, fr. galdl, ‘he rolled, unfolded’, rel. to Aram. 
g*ldl, galttl , of s.m., Heb. gilgti, Aram, galgdl , 
‘he rolled away’, Heb. gal, Aram, gal, galld, 
‘heap, wave, willow*, Akkad, gillu , ‘wave’, Heb. 
gulld h , ‘basin, bowl’, Akkad, gullatu, ‘a vessel’, 
Heb. galdl, Aram, galld, gall 1 Id (pi.), g*lald, 
Arab. jalla h , ‘dung’, Heb. galil , ‘cylinder; dis- 
trict’, Haggaltl, ‘Galilee’, gillulim (pi.), ‘idols’, 
galgdl, ‘wheel, whirlwind’, Aram, galgdl, gil - 
g e la, ‘wheel’, Mishnaic Heb, galgdl {ha'dyin), 
Aram. galgHd {d#end), Akkad, gaggultu, ‘apple 
of the eye’, Heb. gulgdleth, Aram, gulgidtd, 
gugaltd, Akkad, gulgullu, Arab. jalaja h , jum - 
junta \ ‘skull’. Cp. Megilloth. Cp. also Galilee, 
Golgotha and the second element in Abigail. 
Cp. also ganglion. 

gelo-, combining form meaning ‘laughter’. — Fr. 
Gk. y£Xwi;, ‘laughter’. See geloto-. 
geloscopy, n., divination by laughter. — Com- 
pounded of gelo- and Gk. -oxo7ria, fr. oxotte £v, 
'to look at, examine’. See -scopy. 
geloto-, combining form meaning ‘laughter’. — 
Gk. yeXto to-, fr. y^Xco^ gen. y£Xa>TO<;, ‘laughter’, 
rel. to yeXav, ‘to laugh’, ytxky)v6<;> ‘calm, serene’, 
yoc X^vr), ‘stilness of wind and wave’, and cogn. 
with Arm. cair, gen. calu, ‘laughter, ci-caiim , 
‘I laugh’. Cp. gelo-, Aglaia, Aglaspis, glenoid. 
Cp. also clean. 

Gelsemium, n., a genus of plants, the yellow 
jessamine ( bot .) — ModL., fr. gelsomino , the 
Italian name of the jessamine. See jasmine, 
jessamine. For the ending see ist -ium. 
gem, n., precious stone. — ME .gemme, fr. MF. 
(= F.) gemme, ‘precious stone’, fr. L. gemma , 
‘precious stone; bud’. See gemma. 

Derivative: gem, tr. v. 

Gemara, n., commentary on the Mishnah (to- 
gether with which it forms the Talmud). — 
Aram, gurnard, emphatic state of g i mdr, ‘com- 
pletion; learning’, fr. g e mdr, ‘he finished, com- 
pleted; he learned completely; he learned’, 
which is rel. to Heb. gdmdr, ‘he ended, com- 
pleted’, and to Arab, jdmmara , ‘he collected, 
assembled’. 

gem atria, n., explanation of the sense of a word 
by substituting for it another word, so that the 
numerical value of the letters constituting either 
word is identical. — Mishnaic Heb. gimafriyyd , 
metathesis of Gk. *ypa^(xaTe£a, ‘play upon 
letters’, fr. ypippa, gen. YpdtfijjtaTOt;, ‘letter’, lit. 
‘that which is written’. See -gram, -graph, 
gemel, n., one of a pair of bars (her.) — OF. 
(whence F. gemeau , jumeau ), ‘twin’, fr. L. ge- 
mellus, dimin. of geminus. See Gemini and cp. 
next word and gimbal. 

gemellus, n., name of either of two small muscles 
{anat.) — L., ‘twin’ ; in the modern, anatomical 
sense, it is a loan translation of F. lesjumeaux, 
‘the twins’, a name coined by the French 
surgeon Ambroise Par6 (died in 1590). See 
gemel. 

geminate, adj., found in pairs. — L. geminatus , 
pp. of geminare, ‘to double, repeat’, fr. geminus. 
See Gemini and adj. suff. -ate. 
geminate, tr. v., to double. — See prec. word, 
gemination, n. — L. geminatio , gen. -onis, ‘a 
doubling’, fr. geminatus, pp. of geminare. See 
geminate, adj., and -ion. 

Gemini, n. pi., 1) the constellation of Castor and 
Pollux; 2) the third sign of the Zodiac. — L., 
‘twins’, specif, ‘the constellation Castor and 
Pollux’; prob. cogn. with OI. yamah, Avestic 



y*mo, ‘twin’, Mir. emon (masc.), emuin (fern.), 
‘pair of twins’. These words possibly derive fr. 
I.-E. base *gem -, ‘to press’, whence also Gk. 
yep,eiv, ‘to be pregnant, to be full of’, Mir. 
gemel, W. gefyn, ‘fetter’. Gk. yocfaeiv, ‘to marry’, 
is not cogn. with L. geminus. Cp. gemel, tri- 
geminous. 

gemma, n., 1) a bud (bot.) ; 2) a budlike growth 
( zool .) — L., ‘bud; precious stone’, possibly for 
*gembh-md , fr. I.-E. base *gembh~, ‘to cut to 
pieces’, whence also Lith. zemba, zembeti, ‘to 
sprout’, zembiu, zembti, ‘to cut to pieces’, 
OSlav. zfbg, ‘I tear to pieces’, pro-z^bati, ‘to 
sprout, shoot forth’, OI. jambhate , jabhate , 
‘snaps at’, jambhah, ‘tooth’, OE. cdmb, ‘comb’. 
See comb and cp. gem, gemmule. 
gemmate, adj., having buds. — L. gemmatus, 
‘provided with buds’, pp. of gemmdre, ‘to put 
forth buds’, fr. gemma , ‘bud’. See gemma and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

gemmate, intr. v., to bud. — L. gemmatus , ‘pro- 
vided with buds’. See prec. word. 

Derivative: gemmat-ion, n. 
gemmiferous, adj., 1) yielding gems; 2) bearing 
buds {bot. and zool.) — Compounded of gemma 
and -ferous. 

gemmiparous, adj., producing buds {biol.) — 
Compounded of gemma and -parous, 
gemmule, n., a small gemma or bud. — L. gem- 
mu/a, ‘a little bud’, dimin. of gemma. See gemma 
and -ule. 

gemmy, adj., full of gems. — Formed fr. gem 
with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives: gemmi-ly , adv., gemmi-ness, n. 
Gemonies, n, pi. {Roman antiq.) — L. Gemoniae , 
shortened fr. Gemoniae scdlae, steps on the 
Aventine Hill down which the bodies of exe- 
cuted criminals were dragged to be thrown into 
the Tiber. The name is prob. of Etruscan origin; 
its connection with L. gemere , ‘to sigh, groan’, 
is folk etymology. 

gemot, n., a meeting {English hist.) — OE. gemdt, 
‘meeting’. See moot, ‘meeting’, and cp. hallmoot, 
witenagemot. 

gemsbok, n., a South African antelope. — Du., 
rel. to G. Gemsbock, lit. ‘the male of the cha- 
mois’, fr. Du. gems (resp. G. Gemse ), ‘chamois’, 
and bok (resp, G. Bock), ‘buck’. The first ele- 
ment is a loan word fr. L. camox , 'chamois’, 
which itself is a loan word from an Indo-Euro- 
pean language spoken by the ancient inhabi- 
tants of the Alps, This word derives fr. I.-E. 
base *kem-, ‘hornless’, whence also Gk. xe^&;, 
‘young deer, gazelle’. See hind, ‘female of the 
deer’, and cp. chamois. For the second element 
in gemsbok see buck. 

-gen, combining form used in the senses: 1) some- 
thing produced; 2) something that produces as 
in oxygen, hydrogen. The second sense is mo- 
dern; it was introduced by the French chemist 
Antoine-Laurent de Lavoisier (in his Traitede 
Chimie, published in 1789). — F. -gine, fr. Gk. 
-yeviijc, ‘bora of, produced by’, from the stem of 
yewav, ‘to beget, bring forth, generate, pro- 
duce’. See genus and cp. words there referred to. 
gena, n., the cheek {zool.) — L., ‘cheek’. See 
chin and cp. words there referred to. 
genappe, n., a smooth worsted yarn. — Fr. Ge- 
nappe , a town in Belgium; so called because 
first made at Genappe. 

gendarme, n., an armed policeman. — F. gens 
d'armes, ‘men at arms’, lit. ‘men of arms’. F. 
gens , ‘men*, is the plural of gent, ‘nation, 
people’, fr. L. gentem, acc. of gens, ‘race, na- 
tion, people*; F. de, ‘from, of*, comes fr. L. de, 
‘from, away from’; F. arnies derives fr. L. arma, 
‘weapons*. See gens, de- and arm, n. 
gendarmerie, n., gendarmes collectively. — F. 

See prec. word and -ery. 
gender, n. — ME. gendre, fr. OF. gendre (F. 
genre), fr. L. genus, gen. generis , ‘sort, kind, 
class; sex, gender*. See genus and cp. genre, 
which is a doublet of gender. 

Derivative : gender-less, adj. 
gender, tr. v., to engender {Biblical and archaic). — 
OF. gendrer , fr. L. generare, ‘to engender’, fr. 
genus , gen. generis. See prec. word and cp. 
engender. 



gene, n., a hypothetical agent transmitted from 
parent to offspring {biol.). — See -gen. 

-gene, combining form, identical in meaning and 
origin, with -gen (q.v.) 

genealogical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. Gk. yev£aXoyix6<;, ‘of genealogy’, fr. yevea- 
Xoyia. See next word and -ic. 

Derivative: genealogical-ly, adv. 
genealogy, n. — ME. genealogie , fr. OF. genea- 
logie (F. genealogie ), fr. Late L. genealogia, fr. 
Gk. yeveaXoyta, ‘account of a family, making 
of a pedigree, genealogy’, fr. yeveaXoyo?, ‘maker 
of a pedigree, genealogist’, which is formed fr. 
yeve< 4 , ‘descent’, and -X6yoq, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See genus and -logy. 
Derivatives: genealogical (q.v.), genealog-ist, 
n., genealog-ize, v. 

gener, n., son-in-law. — L., prob. fr. *gemeros 
(the n being due to the influence of words like 
gens, ‘nation’, genitor , ‘parent, creator’), fr. 
I.-E. base *gem -, ‘to marry’; cogn. with Gk. 
y<£(x(3po<;, ‘son-in-law, brother-in-law, father-in- 
law’, and with Gk. yajaelv, ‘to take to wife, to 
marry’. See bigamy and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

generable, adj., capable of being generated. — 
L. generabilis , ‘that which has the power of gen- 
erating’, fr. generare. See generate and -able, 
general, adj. — OF. (F. general), fr. L. generdlis, 
‘of a specific kind; relating to all, general’, fr. 
genus , gen. generis, ‘sort, kind, class’. See genus 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: general , n., generality (q.v.), 
generalize, tr. and intr. v., general-ly, adv. 
general, n. — OF. (F. gindral), fr. general , adj. 
See general, adj. 

generalissimo, n., supreme military commander. 

— It. superl. of generate, ‘general’, fr. generale, 
adj., ‘general’, fr. L. generdlis. See general, adj. 
and n. 

generality, n. — F. gdneralite , fr. L. generalitatem, 
acc. of generdlitds , ‘generality’, fr. generdlis. See 
general, adj., and -ity. 

generate, tr. v. — L. generdtus, pp. of generare , 
‘to beget, bring forth, produce, generate’, fr. 
genus, gen. generis, ‘birth, descent, race’. See 
genus and verbal suff. -ate and cp. gender, v., 
engender. 

Derivatives: generation (q.v.), generat-ive, adj., 
generative-ly , adv., gener ative-ness, n., genera- 
tor (q.v.) 

generation, n. — L, generdtio, gen. -onis, ‘a gen- 
erating, generation’, fr. L. generdtus, pp. of 
generare . See generate and -ion. 
generator, n., 1) a person who or a thing that 
generates; 2) an apparatus for producing steam 
or gas; 3) an apparatus for changing mechanical 
into electrical energy; a dynamo. — L., ‘en- 
genderer, producer, generator’, fr. generdtus , 
pp. of generare. See generate and agential suff. 
-or. 

generatrix, n., a point, line or surface that gen- 
erates a line, surface or solid ( geom .) — L., ‘she 
that generates’, fern, of generator . See prec. 
word and -trix. 

generic, adj., pertaining to a genus, kind or class. 

— Formed with suff. -ic fr. L. genus, gen. generis, 
‘sort, kind, class’. See genus. 

Derivatives: gener ic-al-ly, adv., gener ic-al- 

ness, n. 

generosity, n, — * F. generosite , fr. L. generosi- 
tatem, acc. of generositas, ‘nobility, excellence, 
magnanimity’, fr. generosus. See next word 
and -ity. 

generous, adj. — * F. genereux (fern, genereuse), 
fr. L. generosus, ‘of noble birth, noble, excel- 
lent, magnanimous’, fr. genus, gen. generis, 
birth, descent, origin’. See genus and -ous. 
Derivatives: generous-ly, adv., generous-ness , n. 
genesis, n., 1) {cap.) the first book of the Penta- 
teuch; 2) origin, creation. — L., fr. Gk. ysveaic, 
‘birth, descent, origin’, which is rel. to y£vo<;, 
‘birth, descent, race’, yevedt, yeverj, yeverr), of 
s.m., yeverfjp, ‘father*, fr. I.-E. base *gen-, 
*gene~, ‘to beget, produce’. See genus and cp. 
word i there referred to. 

-genesis, combining form meaning ‘origination. 
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generation, formation’, as in biogenesis , patho- 
genesis. — Fr. L. genesis, fr. Gk. y£vecu<;. See 
pree. word. 

genet, n., a small civetcat; also its fur. — OF. 
genets , genet te (F. genette ), fr. Sp. gineta , fr. 
Arab, jdrnait . 

genethliac, adj., pertaining to the casting of nativ- 
ities; pertaining to a birthday. — L. geneth- 
liacus, fr. Gk. yeve&Xtaxoc ‘pertaining to birth, 
pertaining to nativity’, fr. ycv£$XtO£, ‘of one’s 
birth’, fr, ysv&Wdq, ‘birth’, which is rel. to 
y£veat<;, ‘birth, descent, origin’. See genesis, 
genethliacon, n., a birthday ode. — Gk. ysve$Xi- 
axov, prop. neut. of the adjective yeved-Xiaxo^, 
‘pertaining to a birthday’, used as a noun. See 
prec. word. 

genethlialogy, n., the art of casting nativities; 
astrology. — Gk. yeve^XidXoyra, ‘casting of 
nativities, astrology’, fr. ycve&XiaXoyo*;, ‘caster 
of nativities’, which is compounded of yev£- 
$Xtos, ‘of one’s birth’, and -X6yos, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See genethliac and -logy, 
genetic, adj., pertaining to genesis. — A modern 
word formed fr. genesis on analogy of Greek 
adjectives ending in -ext; xoc;, which correspond 
to nouns ending in See suff. -etic. 

Derivatives: genetic-al-ly , adv., genetics (q.v.) 
-genetic, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
genesis or generation’, as in biogene tic. — See 
prec. word. 

genetics, n., that brancn of biology which deals 
with heredity. — Coined by the English biol- 
ogist and geneticist William Bateson (1861-1926) 
fr. genetic and suff. -ics. 

genetrix, n., a mother. — L. genetrix , genitrix , 
‘a mother’, lit. ‘she that bears’, fem. of genitor, 
‘parent, father’. See genitor and -trix. 
geneva, n., gin (liquor). — Earlier Du. genever 
(now jenever ), fr. ON. genevre (F. geniivre ), fr. 
L. juniperus, ‘juniper’. See juniper and cp. gin, 
‘liquor’. 

Genevieve, fem. PN. — F. Genevieve, fr. Late L. 

Genovefa , which is prob. of Celtic origin, 
genial, adj., mild, kindly. — L. genialis , ‘per- 
taining to birth or generation; nuptial, festival; 
pleasant’, fr. genius , ‘tutelary spirit’. See genius 
and adj. suff. -at. 

Derivatives: geniality (q.v.), genial-ize , tr. v., 
genial-ly , adv., genial- ness, n. 
genial, adj., pertaining to the chin. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. y6vetov, ‘chin’, which 
is related to y£vus, ‘the lower jaw, cheek, chin’, 
and cogn. with L. gena, ‘cheek’, Goth, kinnus, 
‘cheek’, OE. cinn, ‘chin’. See chin and cp. words 
there referred to. 

geniality, n. — Late L. genialitas , ‘festivity, 
pleasantness’, fr. L. genialis. See genial, ‘mild’, 
and -ity. 

genic, adj., pertaining to a gene (biol.) — See 
gene and -ic. 

-genic, combining form meaning ‘producing’, as 
in endogenic , eugenic . — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. nouns ending in -gen or -geny. 
geniculate, geniculated, adj., having knots or 
joints. — L. geniculdtus , ‘having knots or joints’, 
fr. geniculum, ‘little knee; knot on the stalk of 
a plant’, dimin. of genu , ‘knee’. See genu and 
the suff. -cule, and -ate, resp. also -ed. 
Derivatives: geniculat-ed, adj., geniculate-ly , 
adv., geniculation , n. 

geniculum, n., a small kneelike structure (anat.) 
— L., ‘little knee’. See prec. word, 
genie, n., a jinni. — F. genie, fr. L. genius , ‘tutelary 
spirit’ (see genius); confused in sense with jinni. 
genio-, pertaining to the chin (anat.) — Gk. 
yeveio-, fr. yeveiov, ‘chin’. See genial, ‘pertaining 
to the chin’. 

Genista, n., a genus of plants, the woad waxen 
( bot .) — L. genista , ‘broom’, a foreign word, as 
proved by its ending, -ista. The var. genistra 
points to Etruscan origin. See fenestra and cp. 
Herbig, Indogermanische Forschungen, 37, 

171 ff. 

genital, adj., 1) pertaining to reproduction; 
2) pertaining to the reproductive organs. — L. 
genitalis, ‘pertaining to generation or birth’, 
fr. genitus, pp. of gignere , ‘to beget, bear, bring 



forth, produce’. See genus and adj. suff. -a l and 
cp. congenital. Cp. also genesis, 
genitalia, n. pi., the genitals. — L. genitalia (scil. 
membra ), ‘genitals’, neut. pi. of genitalis. See 
prec. word. 

genitals, n. pi., the reproductive organs. — 
Formed from genital. 

genitive, adj. and n. — Fr. L. (casus) genitivus, 
lit. ‘the case expressing origin’, fr. genitivus, 
‘pertaining to birth or generation’, fr. genitus, 
pp. of gignere , ‘to beget, bear, bring forth’ (see 
genus and -ive and cp. Gentoo). L. casus getti- 
tivus is prop, mistranslation of Gk. yEvixv) 
(7TToiai<;),‘‘the case expressing race or kind’, fr. 
y£vo<;, ‘race, kind’ (see genus). For the Latin 
mistranslation of another Greek case name see 
accusative. 

Derivatives: genitiv-al, adj., genitive-ly, adv. 
genito-, pertaining to the genitals. — Fr. L. geni- 
tus, pp. of gignere. See genital, 
genius, n. — L., ‘tutelary spirit; inclination’, orig. 
‘generative power’, for *gen-yos, fr. I.-E. base 
*gen-, ‘to beget, produce’. See genus and cp. king, 
genius loci, the tutelary of a place. — See prec. 
word and locus. 

genizah, n., storeroom of a synagogue in which 
Hebrew books are preserved. — Mishnaic Heb. 
g*nizd h , ‘hiding place’, fr. ganaz, ‘he saved; he 
hid’, rel. to Biblical Heb. g e nazim (pi.), ‘treasury’ 
(in the Bible the word occurs only in the construct 
state pi. ginzd); borrowed fr. Pers. garij, ‘treas- 
ure’, whence also Aram. g*naz, ‘he saved’, 
ginzd , gazzd, ‘treasure’, Arab, janaza , ‘he cov- 
ered up’. Cp. Arm. garij, Gk. ydc^oc (whence L. 
gaza ), and Hung, kincs, ‘treasure’, which are 
also Persian loan words. Cp. also gunge. Cp. 
also gazette and the first element in Gaspar, 
Jasper. 

genocide, n., extermination of an ethnic group. — 
Lit. ‘killing a tribe’; a hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
yevo?, ‘race, tribe’, and L. -cidere, fr. caedere , 
‘to kill’ ; see genus and -cide, ‘killing’. The cor- 
rect word would be genticide, in which both 
elements are of Latin origin. The word genocide 
was introduced by Raphael Lemkin in his Axis 
Rule in Occupied Europe, 1 944, p. 1 9. See Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Book of the Year 1949, p, 386. 
-genous, suff. forming adjectives meaning 1) ‘gen- 
erating, producing, yielding’, as in erogenous; 
2) ‘produced by’, as in autogenous. — Com- 
pounded of the suffixes -gen and -ous. 
genre, n., 1) kind, sort ; 2) style. — F., fr. L. genus , 
gen. generis , ‘sort, kind, class’. See genus and cp. 
gender, n., which is a doublet of genre. 
genro, n., the elder statesmen of Japan. — Jap., 
lit. ‘first elder s\ 

gens, n., a tribe, clan (Roman hist.) — L. gens, 
gen. gentis, ‘race, clan, nation, people’, rel. to 
genus, gen. generis , ‘birth, descent, origin, race, 
sort, kind, class’. See genus and cp. genteel, 
gentile, gentle, Gentoo, gentry, jaunty. Cp. also 
the first element in gendarme, 
genteel, adj., well-bred. — Re-adopted in the 
1 6th cent. fr. F. gentil, which appears first in 
English under the form gentle (q.v.) See also 
gens and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: genteel-ly , adv., genteel-ness, n., 
genteel-ism , n. 

gentian, n., any plant of the genus Gentiana. 
— OF. (= F.) gentiane , fr. L. gentiana , a word 
of prob. Illyrian origin (the suff. -an frequently 
occurs in Illyrian words). The connection with 
the Illyrian king Gentius, suggested by Pliny, 
is folk etymology. See Walde-Hofmann, LEW., 
I. P-592. 

Gentiana, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL. 
See prec. word. 

Gentianaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
gentiana ceous, adj., — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

gentile, adj., not Jewish; n„ a non-Jew. — F. 
gentil, fr. L. gentilis, ‘belonging to the same gens 
(stock); heathen, pagan, non- Jew’, fr. gens , gen. 
gentis , ‘race, clan’. See gens and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: gentil-ic , adj. and n., gentil-ish, 
adj., gentil-dom, n., gentil-ism, n. 



gentilicious, adj. (obsol.), pertaining to a gentile. 
— See prec. word and -oik, 
gentilitial, adj., pertaining to a gens; peculiar to 
a nation. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
gentilicius , ‘pertaining to a gens’, fr. gentilis . 
See gentile. 

gentility, n., 1) gentle birth; 2) politeness. — OF. 
gentilite (F. gentilite), fr. L. gentilitatem , ace. of 
gentilitas, ‘relationship of those who belong to 
a gens’, fr. gentilis. See gentile and -ity. 
gentle, adj., 1) well-born; 2) honorable; 3) res- 
pectable. — OF. gentil, ‘of good family, noble’ 
(whence F. gentil, ‘nice, graceful, pleasing, fine, 
pretty’), fr. L. gentilis, ‘belonging to the same 
gens’. See gentile and cp. genteel. 

Derivatives: gentle, n., gentle-ness, n., gently 
(q.v.) 

gentleman, n. — Compounded of gentle, in the 
sense of ‘well-born’, and man. 

Derivatives : gentleman-hood, n., gentleman-like , 
adj., gentleman-ly, adj., gentleman-li-ness , n., 
gentleman-ship , n. 

gentlewoman, n. — Compounded of gentle, in the 
sense of ‘well-born’, and woman. Cp. gentle- 
man. 

Derivatives: gentlewoman-hood, n., gentlewo- 
man-like, adv., gentlewoman-ly, adj., gentle- 
woman-li-ness, n. 

gently, adv. — Formed fr. gentle with adv. suff. 

-ly. 

Gentoo, n., a Hindu; a Telugu; the Tdugu 
language. — Corruption of Port, gentio , ‘a gen- 
tile’, fr. L. genitivus, ‘pertaining to generation*, 
fr. genitus , pp. of gignere , ‘to beget’. See genus 
and cp. genitive, gens, gentile, 
gentrice, n., noble birth; gentry (archaic). — 
ME., fr. OF .genterise, a var. oigentelise, ‘nobil- 
ity’, fr. gentil. See gentle and cp. next word, 
gentry, n. — ME., ‘nobility’, prob. back formation 
fr. prec. word, the ending of which was mistaken 
fort he plural suff. -s. For similar back formations 
cp. pea and words there referred to. 
genu, n., the knee (anat.) — L. genu , cogn. with 
OI, jdnu , Gk. y6vu, Goth, kniu , OE. cneo, 
‘knee’. See knee, and cp. geniculate, genuflect, 
-gon. 

Derivative: genu-al, adj. 

genuflect, intr. v., to bend the knee. — ML. 
genuflectere, ‘to bend the knee’, fr. L. genu , 
‘knee’, and fleeter e, ‘to bend’. See prec. word 
and flex. 

Derivatives: genuflection (q.v.), genuflect -or y, 
adj. 

genuflection, genuflexion, n. — F. genuflexion, 
fr. ML. genuflexidnem, acc. of genuflexid , 
‘bending of the knee’, fr. genuftex-(um ), pp. 
stem of genuflectere. See prec. word and -ion 
and cp. flection, flexion. 

genuine, adj. — L. genuinus , ‘innate, native, na- 
tural’, back formation fr. ingenuus, ‘native, free- 
born, upright’ (the ending was influenced by 
adulter-inus, ‘bom of adultery, bastard, counter- 
feit’), fr. I.-E. base *gen ‘to beget; to be born’. 
See next word and cp. ingenuous. 

Derivatives: genuine-ly , adv., genuine-ness, n. 
genus, n., a class; a kind, sort. — L., ‘birth, 
descent, origin, race, sort, kind, class; sex, 
gender’, fr. I.-E. base *gen-, *geni-, *gend 
*gn-, ‘to beget, bear, bring forth; produce’, 
whence also L. gens, ‘race, clan, nation, people*, 
gignere (for gi-gn-ere), ‘to beget, bear, bring 
forth, produce’, ndsci (for *gnasd), ‘to be born’, 
natus, gndtus , ‘bom’, natio, ‘birth, breed, race, 
people, nation’, natura , ‘birth, nature’, Gk. 
y£vo?, ‘race, descent, gender, kind’, ylyveo^at, 
(for yl-Yve-a&xi), ‘to be bom, become, hap- 
pen’, y £vem?, ‘origin, source, birth, race, des- 
cent’, yeve£, yeveT), yever^, ‘birth’, yevenrjp, 
yev^xop, yev^r/js, ‘begetter, father, ancestor’, 
yovetj?, ‘father, ancestor’, yovyj, ‘that which is 
begotten, offspring; that which generates, seed, 
semen; genitals; the act of generation; race, 
family’, y6voq, ‘that which is begotten, child, 
offspring; procreation; race, birth, descent; 
seed, semen; genitals’, -yvTjxoi; (in compounds), 
‘bom’, yvtox6?, ‘kinsman, brother’, OI. jdnati, 
‘begets, bears’, janitdr-, ‘begetter, father’, jdni - 
man-,fdnman ‘birth’, janah, ‘race’, jdtah, ‘born’, 
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jatih, ‘birth, family’, jhdtih, ‘kinsman’, Avestic 
zizan*nti, ‘they bear’, zaz i nti, ‘they beget’, zdia-, 
‘bom’, Arm. cnanim (aor. cnay ), ‘I bear; I am 
bom’, Lett, znudts , ‘son-in-law, brother-in-law’, 
Lith. gentis, ‘kinsman’, OIr. ro-genar, ‘I was 
bom’, W. genU ‘to be bom’. Cp. Antigone, ar- 
chegonium, benign, cognate, congener, connate, 
degenerate, engine, epigone, Erigenia, eugenic, 
-gen, gendarme, gender, gene, genealogy, gener, 
general, generate, generation, generous, genesis, 
genetic, genial, ‘mild’, genie, genital, genitive, ge- 
nius, genre, gens, genteel, gentile, gentility, gentle, 
gentleman, Gentoo, gentry, genuine, -geny, ge- 
nyo-, germ, german, germane, germen, germinal, 
Gerygone, gingerly, gonad, gonidium, gonorrhea, 
-gony, heterogeneous, homogeneous, indigene, 
indigenous, ingenuous, innate, Iphigenia, .Pataka, 
jaunty, kin, kinchin, kind, n., kind, adj., kindred, 
king, malign, mirza, miscegenation, nascent, 
natal, nation, native, nature, nevus, oogonium, 
perigonium, Prajapati, primogeniture, progeny, 
shahzada, Telegonus, ultimogeniture. 

-geny, suff. denoting ‘genesis, origin, production’, 
as in biogeny , embryogeny. — F. -genie, fr. Gk. 
-ycveia, fr. -yEvrjq, ‘born, produced’. See -gen 
and -y (representing Gk. -ia, -eta), 
genyo-, combining form denoting the lower jaw. 

— Fr. Gk. y£vu<;, ‘the lower jaw’, which is rel. 
to y£veiov, ‘chin’. See genial, ‘pertaining to the 
chin’, and cp. genio-. 

geo-, combining form meaning ‘earth’. — Gk. 
yew-, fr. yr), ‘the earth’, rel. to Dor. Gk. ya, 
Homeric yata, Cyprian £a, ‘the earth’; of un- 
known origin. Cp. Gaea, apogee, Epigaea, epi- 
geous, George, georgic, hypogeum, perigee, 
geocentric, adj., having the earth as center. — 
Compounded of geo-, and centric. Cp. helio- 
centric. 

Derivatives: geocentric-al-ly, adv., geocentric- 
ism , n. 

geocronite, n., a lead antimony sulfide (mineral.) 

— Compounded of geo-,Gk. Kpovo;, ‘Cronus’ — 
here used in its alchemistic sense ‘lead’ — and 
subst. suff. -ite. Cp. Saturn , which is the Roman 
equivalent of Cronus and is used in alchemy in 
the same sense, and see Cronus. 

geode, n., a rounded stone having a hollow center 
lined with crystals. — F. geode , fr. L. geodes, 
fr. Gk. yecod7)c, ‘earthlike*, fr. y9j, ‘earth’, and 
-w&qe, ‘like’. See geo- and -ode, ‘like*, and cp. 
geoid. 

geodesic, adj., pertaining to geodesy. — See geo- 
desy and -ic. 

geodesist, n., a student of geodesy. — See next 
word and -1st. 

geodesy, n., the science of determining the shape 
and size of the earth. — Gk. yeoSaiaia, ‘division 
of the earth’, compounded of yeco- (see geo-) and 
the stem of Sodea&at,, ‘to divide’. See demon, 
geodetic, geodetical, adj., geodesic. — See geo- 
desic. 

Derivative: geodetical-ly , adv. 
geodic, adj., pertaining to a geode. — See geode 
and -ic. 

Geoffrey, masc. PN. — OF. (= F.) Geoffroi , fr. 
ML. Galfridus , Gaufridus , a compound trace- 
able to OHG. gewi, gouwes (MHG. gou, gou , 
G. Gau ), ‘district’, which is perh. cogn. with 
Arm. gav-ar , ‘region’, and to OHG. fridu, 
‘peace’, for which see free and cp. words there 
referred to. 

geognostic, adj., pertaining to geognosy. — 
Formed fr. geo- and Gk. yvtoaTtx^c, ‘pertaining 
to knowing’, fr. yvoxjt 6<;, later form of yvg>t 6<;, 
‘known’, verbal adj. of ytyvtioxetv, ‘to know’. 
See gnosis, and -ic and cp. next word, 
geognosy, n., that part of geology which deals 
with the structure of the earth. — F. geognosie , 
lit. ‘the knowledge of the earth’, fr. Gk. y sw- 
(see geo-) and yvoicr iq, ‘knowledge’. See gnosis 
and cp. prec. word. 

geogony, n., the science of the genesis of the 
earth. — Compounded of geo- and -gony. 
geographic, adj., geographical. — See next word, 
geographical, adj. — L. geographicus i fr. Gk. 
yeG>ypa<pix6s, ‘pertaining to geography’, fr. 
yetoypaspta. See next word, -ic and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: geographical-ly , adv. 



geography, n. — F. geographic , fr. L. geographia , 
fr. Gk. yEwypaipta, ‘geography’, lit. ‘description 
of the earth’, fr. yeoiypdKpcx;, ‘earth-describing’, 
which is compounded of yeco- (see geo-) and 
-ypaepta, fr. ypatpeLv, ‘to write’. See -graphy and 
cp. anthropogeography , phytogeograph , zoogeo- 
graphy . 

geoid, n„ a geometrical solid nearly identical 
with the figure of the earth. — G. Geoid , coined 
by the German geodesist Johann Benedikt Listing 
(1808-82) in 1872 fr. Gk. yeoetSrji;, ‘earthlike’, 
which is compounded of yri> ‘the earth’, and 
-0 ‘like’, fr. eI8o«;, ‘form, shape’. See geo- 
and -oid and cp. geode. 

geology, n. — ModL. geologia , ‘the study of the 
earth’ (to be distinguished fr. ML. geologia , 
which was used in the sense of ‘the study of 
earthly things’, esp. applied to law); compound- 
ed of geo- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo-, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: geolog-ic, geolog-ic-al, adjs., geo- 
log-ic-al-ly, adv., geolog- ist, n., geolog-ize , intr. 
and tr. v. 

geomancy, n., divination by means of figures; 
orig. divination by means of figures formed by 
handfuls of earth. — F. geomancie , fr. ML. geo- 
mantia , which is compounded of geo- and Gk. 
(lavreCa, ‘oracle, divination’. See -mancy. 
geom antic, adj., pertaining to geomancy. — See 
prec. word and mantic. 

geometer, n. — L, geometres, gedmetra, fr. Gk. 
yeotiiTp-^, ‘land measurer, geometer’, which is 
compounded of yeco- (see geo-) and jieTpetv, ‘to 
measure’, fr. p^Tpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

geometric, adj. — Gk. yecopLeTptx6(;, ‘of geometry, 
geometrical’, fr. yetopterpia. See geometry and -ic. 
Derivatives: geometric-al , adj., geometrical-ly, 
adv. 

geometrician, n. — Formed fr. geometry with 
suff. -ician. 

Geometridae, n. pl„ a family of moths (entomol.) 
— ModL., formed with suff. -idae, fr. L. geo- 
metres , gedmetra , ‘measurer of the earth’ (see 
geometer); so called because the larvae owing 
to their bending and twisting motion appear as 
if they were measuring the ground, 
geometrize, intr. v,, to study geometry; tr. v., to 
work out by geometrical methods. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -ize. 
geometry, n. — F. geometrie , fr. L. gedmetria , fr. 
Gk. yewpLETpLa, ‘geometry’, lit. ‘measurement of 
the earth’, fr. yetopi^TpT]?. See geometer and -y 
(representing Gk. -£a). 

Geonoma, n., a genus of American palms of the 
family Arecaceae (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ysco- 
v6pioc, ‘one who distributes land; one who re- 
ceives a portion of distributed lands, colonist’, 
which is compounded of yeco- (see geo-) and 
-v<SpLO<;, fr. vlpieiv, ‘to deal out, distribute’. See 
geo- and Nemesis and cp. gnome, ‘a dwarfish 
person*. 

geophagy, n., the practice of eating earth. — Lit. 
‘eating of earth’; compounded of geo- and Gk. 
-9<xy£a, ‘eating of’. See -phagy. 

Derivative: geophag-ist , n. 
geophone, n., instrument for detecting sounds 
passing underground. — Compounded of geo- 
and Gk. <pcovi q, ‘sound’. See -phone, 
geophysics, n., the physics of the earth. — Com- 
pounded of geo- and physics. 

Derivative: geophysic-al, adj. 
geoponic, adj., pertaining to agriculture. — Gk. 
yeanrovtx6?, ‘pertaining to a husbandman’, fr. 
yeG>7c6v<x;, ‘husbandman’, which is compounded 
of yeoi- (see geo-) and izbvoq, 'toil, labor’, whence 
7 rovETv, ‘to toil, work hard’, Kovrjpoq, ‘painful, 
distressed ; bad, worthless’. Gk. 7rovo? stands in 
gradational relationship to Ttbrr\c, ‘poor’, jrevia, 
‘poverty’, 7c6vea&aL, ‘to work for one’s living, 
to toil, labor’. Cp. Ponera and the second ele- 
ment in Melipona, leucopenia. 
geoponics, n., agriculture. — See prec. word and 
-ics. 

George, masc. PN. — F. George(s), fr. Late L. 
Gedrgius , fr. Gk. yewpyo q, ‘husbandman’, which 
is compounded of yrj, ‘earth’, and the base of 



Epyov, ‘work’. See geo- and ergon and cp. 
georgic. 

Derivatives: Georgi-an , adj. and n. 

georgette, n., a thin silk crepe. — F., named after 
Mme. Georgette de la Plante, a French dress- 
maker. 

Georgian, adj., pertaining to any of the four 
Georges, kings of England. — See George and 
-ian. 

Georgian, adj., pertaining to the country of Geor- 
gia in the Caucasus. — Formed fr. Georgia 
with suff. -an. 

Georgiana, Georgina, fern. PN. — Fern, deriv- 
atives of George (q.v.) 

georgic, adj., relating to agriculture. — L. gedr- 
gicus, fr. Gk. yecopyixdc;, ‘of husbandry, agri- 
cultural’, fr. ye<i>py6<;, ‘husbandman’. See 
George and -ic, 

geotropic, adj., pertaining to geotropism. — See 
next word and -tropic. 

geotropism, n., tendency to grow toward the 
center of the earth ( biol .) — Coined by the 
German botanist Albert Bernhard Frank (1839- 
1900) in 1868 fr. geo-, Gk. Tpo:ri), ‘a turning’, 
and suff. -ism. See trope, tropism, and cp. helio- 
tropism and words there referred to. 

gephyr-, form of gephyro- before a vowel. 

Gephyrea, n., a class of marine worms (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. y£cpupa, ‘bridge’. See gephyro-. 

gephyro-, before a vowel gephyr-, combining 
form meaning ‘bridge’. — Fr. Gk. ysipupa, 
‘bridge’, which is prob. cogn. with Arm. 
kamurj , ‘bridge’. 

ger, n„ a proselyte to Judaism, — Heb. ger, lit. 
‘sojourner’, from the stem of gur, ‘to sojourn’, 
rel. to Arab, jar, Ethiop. gor, ‘neighbor’, Aram. 
giyyord, Syr. giyyurd , ‘proselyte’. Cp. the first 
element in Ger shorn. 

gerah, n., i/20th of a shekel ( Hebrew antiq.) — 
Heb. gerd h , ‘bean; the i/20th part of the shekel’, 
rel. to Akkad, girii, ‘1/20 of a shekel’, and to 
Heb. gargdr, Aram. garg e rd, ‘berry’, Arab, jar- 
jar, ‘bean’, Akkad, gurgurru, gingirru, name of 
a plant. Cp. Gigartina. 

Gerald, masc. PN. — OF. Giralt , Giraut (cp. F. 
Geralde, Geraud , Giraud), introduced into Eng- 
land by the Normans; fr. OHG. Gerwald, lit. 
‘spear wielder’, compounded of ger, ‘spear*, and 
-wald, from the base of waltan, ‘to ruie’, which 
is rel. to OE. wealdan, of s.m. For the first ele- 
ment see gar and cp. Gerard, for the second 
see wield. 

Geraldine, fern. PN. — Formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -ine. 

Geraniaceae, n. pi., the geranium family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Geranium with suff. -aceae. 

geraniaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 

Geranium, n., a genus of plants, the cranesbill 
(bot.) — L. geranion , geranium, ‘cranesbill’, fr. 
Gk. yepaviov, of s.m., fr. yipccjoc,, ‘crane’, which 
is cogn. with L. grus , OE. cran, ‘crane’ ; so called 
because the fruit resembles a cranesbill. See 
crane and cp. words there referred to. 

Gerard, masc. PN. — OF. Gerart (F. Gerard ), of 
Tent, origin; cp. OHG. Gerhard, lit. ‘strong 
with the spear’, compounded of ger, ‘spear’, 
and hart, ‘hard’. For the first element see gar 
and cp. Gerald; for the second see hard. 

Gerardia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the English botanist John Gerarde 
(1545-1612). For the ending see suff. -ia. 

geratology, n., the study of decadence, esp. in 
groups of animals approaching extinction. — 
Lit. ‘the study of old age’, compounded of Gk. 
yripotq, gen. y^ptxToq, ‘old age’, and -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6*yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See ger- 
onto- and -logy. 

gerbe, gerb, n., a wheat sheaf. — F. ger be. See garb. 

gerent, n., one who rules, governs. — L. gerens , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of ger ere, ‘to bear, carry, 
produce, show, manifest, manage, rule, govern, 
accomplish, perform, do*, of uncertain origin; 
not connected with ON. kasta , ‘to cast’ (see 
cast). Cp. gest, jest and the second element in 
armigerent, belligerent, vicegerent, claviger, 
Globigerina, Peltigera. Cp. also gerund, gesta- 
tion, gesticulate, gesture, agger, congestion, di- 
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gest, egest, exaggerate, ingest, progestion, reg- 
ister, registration, registry, res gesta, suggest, 
gerfalcon, gyrfalcon, n., a large falcon of the 
northern regions. — ME. gerfaucon , fr, OF. 
gerfalc, gerfauc , gerfaucon (F. gerfaut), of Teut 
origin; cp. ON. geirfalki ; MHG. girfalc, ger- 
falc. The first element of these Teut. words is 
prob. related to Du. gier, OHG., MHG. gir, 
G. Geier, ‘vulture’; see lamraergeier. For the 
second element see falcon, 
gerhardtite, n., a basic copper nitrate (mineral.) 

— Named after the French chemist Charles- 
Fr6d6ric Gerhardt (1816-56). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

geriatrics, n., that part of medicine which deals 
with the diseases of old age. — Coined by I.L. 
Nascher (1863-1944) in 1914 fr. Gk. y^pcov, ‘an 
old man’, and laxpta, ‘a healing’. See geronto- 
and -iatric. The correct form would have been 
gerontiatrics. 

germ, n. — F. gexme, fr. L. germen, ‘sprig, off- 
shoot, bud, germ’, dissimilated from *gen-men 
and cogn. with OI . janman-, ‘birth, origin’; fr. 
I.-E. base *gen-, ‘to beget, bear’ (see genus and 
cp. german, germen, germinate). For a similar 
dissimilation of the consonants nm to rm, cp. 
L. carmen , ‘song’, which derives from the stem 
of canere, ‘to sing’. 

Derivative : germ, intr. v. 
german, adj., having the same parents. — ME., 
fr. OF. germain , fr. L. germanus , ‘having the 
same parents’ (said of brothers or sisters), 
‘genuine’, lit. ‘of the same seed’, fr. germen , 
‘bud, germ’. See germ and cp. hermandad. 
German, n. and adj, — L. Germanus , ‘German’, 
prob. of Celtic origin and orig. meaning ‘noisy’, 
from the I.-E. imitative base *gar-, ‘to shout, 
cry’, whence also W. garm , OIr. gairm, ‘shout, 
cry’. See care and cp. garrulous. 

Derivatives: Germanic (q.v.). German-ism, n., 
German-ist, n., German-ist-ic, adj ., German-ize , tr. 
and intr. v., German-iz-ation, n., German-iz-er,n. 
germander, n., any plant of the genus Teucrium 
(bot.) — ME. germaunder , fr. OF. germandree , 
fr. ML. germandra , fr. earlier gamandria, fr, 
MGk. x“!^vSpudc, fr. Gk. xa^alSpu?, ‘german- 
der’, lit. ‘tree on the ground’, fr. x a f*<*L *on the 
ground’, and Spue;, ‘oak tree, tree’. See chamae- 
and dryad. 

germane, adj., relevant, appropriate. — A var. of 
german. Cp. human and humane , urban and 
urbane . 

Derivatives: germane-ly, adv., germane-ness, n. 
Germanic, adj. — L. Germanicus , ‘pertaining to 
the Germans or Germany', fr. Germanus. See 
German and -ic. 

Derivative: Germanic, n. 
germanite, n., a copper iron germanium sulfide 
(mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 
germanium; so called because it contains ger- 
manium, 

germanium, n., name of a rare metallic element 
(chem.) — ModL., coined by its discoverer, the 
German chemist Klemens Alexander Winkler 
(1838-1904) in 1886 after Germania, the Latin 
name of his country. See German and -ium. 
Germano-, combining form meaning ‘German’. 

— See German. 

Germanophile, Germanophil, n„ a friend of Ger- 
many or the Germans; adj., friendly to Germany 
or the Germans. — Compounded of Germano- 
and Gk. <p£Xo<;, ‘friend’. See -phile, -phil. 
Germanophobe, n., one who fears or hates Ger- 
many or the Germans. — Compounded of 
Germano- and Gk. ~96po<;, fr. <p 6 ( 3 os, ‘fear’. See 
-phobe. 

Germanophobia, n., fear or hatred of Germany or 
the Germans. — Compounded of Germano- and 
Gk. -<po^ta, fr. <p6(io<;, ‘fear’. See -phobia. 
Germantown, germantown, n., a small, four- 
wheeled, covered wagon. — Orig. a wagon 
made at Germantown in Pennsylvania, 
germen, n., germ (now used only figuratively). — 
L. germen , ‘bud, germ’. See germ, 
germicide, adj., destroying germs; n., a substance 
destroying germs. — Compounded of germ and 
L. - cida , ‘killer’, fr. caedere, ‘to kill’. See -cide, 
‘killer’. 



Derivative: germicid-al, adj. 
germinal, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a germ. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
germen, gen. ger minis, ‘bud, germ’. See germ 
and cp. germen. 

Derivative : germinal-ly, adv. 

Germinal, n., name of the 7th month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (lasting from 
March 21st to April 19th). — F., lit. ‘the seed 
month*; coined by Fabre d’figlantine in 1793, 
fr. L. germen , gen. germinis. See prec. word, 
germinant, adj., germinating. — L. germinans , 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of germinare. See next 
word and -ant. 

germinate, intr. and tr. v. — L. germinatus, pp. 
of germinare, ‘to sprout, bud.’, fr. germen, gen. 
germinis, ‘sprig, offshoot, bud, germ’. See germ 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: germination (q.v.), germinat-ive , 
adj., germinative-ly, adv., germinat-or , n. 
germination, n. — L. germindtid , gen. -onis, ‘a 
sprouting forth, budding’, fr. germinatus, pp. of 
germinare. See prec. word and -ion. 
germon, n., the albacore (Ger mo alalunga). — 
F., of unknown origin, 
geront-, form of geronto- before a vowel, 
gerontic, adj., pertaining to old age. — Gk. ye- 
povxtx6<;, ‘pertaining to an old man’, fr. y£p<ov, 
gen. y^povrof;, ‘old man’. See geronto- and -ic. 
geronto-, before a vowel geront-, combining form 
meaning ‘old man’. — Gk. yepovro-, yepovx-, 
fr. y£po>v, gen. yspovxcx;, ‘old man’, rel. to 
yepai6;, ‘old’, y^pae, ‘old age’, yrjpaX^o?, ‘old’, 
yepas, ‘gift of honor, gift, present’, yporix;, ‘old 
woman; wrinkled skin’, fr. I.-E. base *ger(e )-, 
‘to become ripe, grow old’, whence also OI. 
jard, jar as-, ‘old age’, jdrati, jtryati, ‘makes old, 
grows old’, jariman ‘old age’, jarah, ‘growing 
old’, jirnah, ‘old’, Avestic zaurvan, ‘old age’, 
ModPers. zar, ‘old man’. Arm. cer, ‘old; old 
man’. Formally Gk. y£pow represents a pres, 
part, and is the exact equivalent of OI. jarant 
Ossetic zdrond , ‘old man’. See com, ‘grain’, and 
cp. Ageratum, caloyer, gcratology, geriatrics, 
gerusia, progeria. Cp. also Zoroaster. For the 
participial suff. (OI. -ant, Gk. -qv (for *-ovx) 
see -ant. 

gerontocracy, n., rule of old men. — Compound- 
ed of geronto- and Gk, -xpaxia, ‘rule of’, fr. 
xpaxo<;, ‘strength, power, rule’. See -cracy. 
gerontology, n., study of the phenomena of old 
age. — Compounded of geronto- and Gk. 
-Xoyia, fr. -X6yog, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See -logy. 

-gerous, combining form meaning ‘bearing, car- 
rying, producing’, as in lanigerous. — Formed 
on analogy of -ferous fr. Latin adj. suff. -ger, 
from the stem of gerere , ‘to bear, carry, pro- 
duce’. See gerent. 

gerrymander, tr. v., to divide (a county, etc.) into 
electoral divisions so as to gain advantage for 
one’s own party. — Formed from the name of 
Elbridge Gerry , governor of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., and the ending of salamander. 
Derivative : gerrymander, n. 
gersdorffite, n., a nickel sulfarsenide (mineral.) — 
Named after von Gersdorff, proprietor of the 
mine where it was found. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Gershom, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible , the first- 
born son of Moses. — Heb. Ger e shSm , a deriv- 
ative of the base of gdrdsh (Qal), gerash (Pi‘el), 
‘he drove out, cast out’, hence lit. meaning 
‘exile’. The explanation of the name ‘I have 
been a sojourner in a foreign land’ (Ex. 2: 23; 
18:3) indicates that Moses chose for his son, 
such a current name (cp. Ger*sh 6 n , name of a 
son of Levi), as might also be interpreted as a 
compound of the words ger, *a sojourner’ (see 
ger), and sham, ‘there’, thus commemorating 
the fact that at the time of his first son’s birth 
Moses was a sojourner in a foreign land (cp. 
the Septuagint rendering of the name : r-qpnajjL, 
which is the transliteration of ger sham , ‘a so- 
journer there’). Heb. gdrdsh, gerash is rel. to 
Aram, gerash (Pe‘al), gdrdsh (Pa‘el), ‘he divor- 
ced’, and prob. also to Arab, jashara, ‘he sent 



beasts to pasture [for sense development cp. 
Heb. mighrdsh, ‘pasture land’, orig. ‘place of 
(cattle) driving’, fr. gdrdsh , ‘he drove out’]. 
Gertrude, fern. PN. — F., fr. OHG. Geretrudis, 
Geredrudis , compounded of ger , ‘spear’, and 
trut, drut (whence MHG trut, G. traut), ‘beloved, 
dear’. For the first element see gar and cp. 
Gerald, Gerard, Gervais. For the second element 
see true and cp. the second element in Astrld, 
Ermentrud. 

gerund, n., verbal noun used for all cases of the 
infinitive but the nominative (Latin grammar). 
— L. gerundium, fr. gerundum = gerendum, 
‘that which is to be done’, fr. gerere, ‘to bear, 
carry, accomplish, do’. See gerent. 

Derivatives: gerund-ial, adj., gerund-ial-ly, adv. 
gerundive, adj., pertaining to the gerund; n., 
verbal adj., formed from the stem of the gerund 
and expressing necessity, fitness, etc. (Latin 
grammar). — L. gerundivus , fr. gerundium. See 
prec. word and -ive. 

Derivatives: gerundiv-al, adj., gerundive-ly, adv. 
gerusia, n., council of the elders; spec, the senate 
of Sparta and other Dorian cities. — L. gerusia, 
fr. Gk. yepouaia, Att. form of yepovxta, ‘coun- 
cil of the elders’, fr. y£p<ov, gen. y£povxo<;, ‘old 
man’. See geronto-. 

Gervais, Gervas, Gervase, masc. PN. — F. Ger- 
vais , fr. OHG. Gervas, lit. ‘serving with one’s 
spear’, fr. ger, ‘spear’, and the Celtic base *vos-, 
meaning ‘servant’. For the first element see gar 
and cp. Gertrude and words there referred to. 
For the second element see vassal. 

Gerygone, n., a genus of small Australian singing 
birds (ornithol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. y7)puy6v7), 
fern, of yyjpuydvoc, ‘bom of sound’, compounded 
of yvjpoc, ‘voice, sound’, and ~y6vog, ‘born of’, 
from the stem of ytyvsu&ou, ‘to be bom’. See 
garrulous and genus and cp. gono-. 

Gesneria, n,, a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Swiss naturalist Konrad von 
Gesner (1516-65). For the ending see suff. -ia. 
gesso, n., plaster of Paris. — - It., fr. L. gypsum, 
‘plaster, gypsum’. See gypsum, 
gest, n., an exploit, a deed (archaic). — F. geste, 
lit. ‘something done’, fr. L. gesta, ‘deeds, acts’, 
neut. pi. of gest us, pp. of gerere , ‘to bear, carry, 
produce, do’. See gerent and cp. jest, which is a 
doublet of gest. Cp. also res gestae. 

Gestalt, n., an organized whole in which all ele- 
ments affect one another, the whole being more 
than the simple sum of its elements; a config- 
uration (psychology). — G., ‘shape, form, 
figure, configuration’, fr. MHG. gestalt, ‘ap- 
pearance, quality’, prop. pp. of MHG. stellen, 
‘to place; to fashion’ (whence G. stellen , ‘to 
place’). See stalL The term Gestalt was intro- 
duced into psychology by the German philo- 
sopher Christian von Ehrenfels (1859-1932) in 
1890. 

Gestalt psychology, the psychology of a school 
founded about 1912 by M. Wertheimer, K. 
Koffka and W. Kohler and based on the con- 
cept of Gestalt or ‘organized whole’; configur- 
ationism. — See prec. word. 

Gestapo, n., the German secret state police under 
the Nazis. — From the abbreviation of Geheime 
SYaats/Jolizei, lit. ‘secret state police’, 
gestate, tr. v., to carry in the womb during preg- 
nancy. — L. gestatus, pp. of gestdre, ‘to carry, 
carry about’, intensive of gerere (pp. gestus), 
‘to carry’. See gerent and verbal suff. -ate. 
gestation, n., 1) the act of carrying in the uterus, 
pregnancy; 2) the period of gestation. — L. 
gestatio, gen. -onis, ‘a carrying about’, Jv. ge- 
status, pp. of gestdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
gestatorial, adj., used for carrying about (ap- 
plied to the chair in which the Pope is carried 
on certain occasions.) — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. gestdtorius, ‘that which serves for 
carrying’, fr. gestus, pp. of gerere, ‘to carry’. See 
gestate and adj. suff. -ory. 
gesticulate, intr. v., to make gestures; tr. v., to 
indicate by gesticulating. — L. gesticulatus, pp. 
of gesticulari, ‘to make pantomimic gestures’, 
fr. gesticulus^ ‘gesticulation, gesture’, dimin. of 
gestus, ‘gesture’, lit. ‘carriage, posture’, fr. ges- 
tus, pp. of gerere, ‘to bear, carry’. See gerent 
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and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: gesticulation (q.v.), gesticulat-ive, 
adj., gesticulat-ive-ly , adv., gesticulator (q.v.), 
gesticulat-ory , adj. 

gesticulation, n. — L. gesticulatio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
pantomimic motion, gesticulation*, fr. gesticu- 
late, pp. of gesticulari. See prec. word and -ion. 
gesticulator, n. — L., fr. gesticulate , pp. of 
gesticulari See gesticulate and agential suff. -or. 
gesture, n. — ML. gestura, ‘behavior, conduct’, 
fr. L. gestus , pp. of gerere, ‘to bear, carry*. See 
gerent and -ure. 

Derivatives : gesture, intr. and tr. v., gestur-er, n. 
get, tr. and intr. v. — ME. geten , fr. ON. geta , 
‘to reach, get’, rel. to OE. - gitan , -gietan (only 
in compounds, as be-gitan , be-gietan, ‘to get, 
beget*, for-gietan, ‘to forget 5 ), fr. I.-E. base 
*ghe(n)d-, ‘to clasp, seize, reach, attain, hold*, 
whence also Gk. /avSaveiv, ‘to hold, contain’, 
L. -hendere in prehendere, ‘to grasp, seize, lay 
hold of’, hedera, ‘ivy*, lit. ‘the clasping plant’, 
praeda (for *prai-heda), ‘prey’, Alb. gen, gen, 
Gheg g$j, ‘I find’, W. gannu , ‘to hold, contain*, 
genni, ‘to be held, contained’, and perh. also 
OSla v.gadati, ‘to guess, suppose’. Cp. beget, for- 
get, guess. Cp. also apprehend, apprentice, apprise, 
comprehend, comprise, depredate, emprise, enter- 
prise, entrepreneur, epris, Hedera, impregnable, 
impresa, impresario, lierre, misprision, preda- 
tory, pregnant, ‘with child*, prehensile, presa, 
prey, prison, purpresture, pry, ‘to raise’, re- 
prehend, reprehensible, reprisal, reprise, surprise. 
Derivatives : get , n. (lit. ‘something got’), gett-er , 
n., gett-ing, n. 

Geullah, n., the benediction which follows the 
Shema in the morning and evening service 
( Jewish liturgy). — Heb. g e 'ulld h , ‘redemption*, 
from the stem of gd'al, ‘he has redeemed’: so 
called because it ends with the words “who has 
redeemed Israel”. Cp. goel. 

Geum, n., a genus of plants, the avens {bot.) — 
L. 'geum, ‘the herb bennet, avens*. 
gewgaw, n., a toy, a specious trifle. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

geyser, n. — Icel. Gey sir, name of a geyser in 
Iceland, lit. meaning ‘the gusher’, fr. geysa, ‘to 
gush*, which is rel. to ON. gjosa, ‘to gush*, freq. 
of gjota , ‘to pour*. See found, ‘to cast’, and cp. 
gust, ‘blast of wind*. 

Derivatives: geyser-ic, adj., geyserite (q.v.) 
geyserite, n., a variety of opal {mineral.) — 
Formed fr. prec. word with subst. suff. -ite. 
gharry, gharri, garry, n., cart, carriage {Anglo- 
Indian). — Hind. gdri. 

ghastly, adj., horrible. — ME. gastly, fr. OE. 
gastlic , ‘spiritual’, fr. gdst, ‘spirit*. See ghost and 
adj. suff. -ly and cp. aghast. 

Derivatives: ghastli-ly , adv., ghastli-ness, n. 
ghat, ghaut, n., a mountain pass; a landing place 
{India). — Hind, ghat, ft. OI. ghaffab, ‘landing 
place, bathing place’, which is of uncertain 
etymology. 

ghazi, n., among Mohammedans, a warrior 
fighting against infidels. — Arab, ghazi , prop, 
panic, of ghaza (stem gh-z-w), ‘he made war*. 
Cp. razzia. 

Gheber, Ghebre, n., a member of the Persian sect 
of fireworshipers. — F. guibre, fr. Pers. gdbr, 
‘fireworshiper’ ; not borrowed fr. Arab, kdfir, 
‘unbeliever’ (as most lexicographers would have 
it), but a native Persian word. Cp. giaour, 
ghee, n., boiled butter {India). — Hind, ght, fr. 
OI. ghytam, ‘clarified butter, ghee’, which is 
cogn. with Mir. gert , ‘milk’, and prob. rel. to 
OI. jigharti, ‘besprinkles*, 
gherkin, n., a small cucumber. — Fr. Du. gurken 
(pi. of gurk , but mistaken for a singular), 
shortened form of a{u)gurk{je); rel. to EFris. 
augur ke, G. Gurke , Dan. agurk, Swed. gurka. 
These words are traceable to a Slavic source (cp. 
Pol. ogorek, Russ, ogurec, etc.). The Slavic words 
themselves derive fr. Late Gk. ay yotiptov, 
‘watermelon*, which is a loan word fr. Pers. 
angarah. Cp. anguria. 

ghetto, n., the Jews’ quarter in a city. — It., per- 
haps aphetic for borghetto, dimin. of borgo , ‘a 
small market town, borough’, which is of Teut. 
origin. See borough. 



Ghibellme, n., an adherent of the emperor in 
medieval Italy (opposed to the Papal party; see 
Guelph ). — It. Ghibellino , fr. G. Waiblinger, 
named after Waiblingen, a castle of the Hohen- 
staufen family in the valley of the Rems River 
in Wurttemberg, Germany. 

Derivative: Ghibelline , adj. 
ghost, n. — ME. gast, gost, fr. OE. gdst, ‘breath, 
spirit, soul, life’, rel. to OS. gest, OFris. jSst, 
gdst, MDu. gheest, Du. geest , OHG., MHG., 
G. geist , ‘spirit, ghost’, OE. gxstan, ‘to frighten, 
alarm’, fr. I.-E. base *gheizd -, ‘to frighten; to 
be angry’, whence also OI., hfyali, ‘wrath’, 
hidati, ‘excites, vexes*, Avestic zoizdishta -, 'the 
most abominable’. Base *gheizd is a -^-enlarge- 
ment of base *gheis - , whence Avestic zaesha -, 
‘horrible’, zoishnu ‘shuddering’, Goth, us- 
gais-jan, ‘to frighten’, ON. geiski, ‘fright, terror’, 
geis-ka-fullr , ‘terrible*. Cp. aghast, ghastly. Cp. 
also the second element in Zeitgeist, 
ghostly, adj. — ME. gostly , fr. OE. gastlic , ‘spir- 
itual’. See ghastly. 

Derivatives: ghost-li-ly , adv., ghost-li-ness , n, 
ghoul, n., an evil demon who robs graves and 
feeds on the dead. — Arab, ghiil, fr. ghdla, ‘he 
took suddenly’. Cp. Algol. 

Derivatives: ghoul-ish , adj., ghoul-ish-ly , adv. 
ghurry, n., clepsydra, clock, watch, space of time, 
hour {India). — Hind, ghari, fr. OI. ghafika, 
‘water jar, pot’ (serving as a water clock), fr. 
ghafah, of s.m., which is of uncertain origin, 
ghyll, n., a ravine. — AN. Engl, dialectal var. 
of gill, ‘ravine’; introduced into English by the 
English poet William Wordsworth (1770-1850). 
giant, n. — ME. geant, fr. OF. geant (F. geant), 
fr. earlier jaiant, fr. VL. *gagantem, acc. of 
*gagas, assimilated vr. L. gigds, ‘a giant’, fr. 
Gk. yiyac, ‘a giant’, fr. Tiya?, ‘any of the sons 
of the Earth and Tartarus’, which is prob. a 
pre-Hellenic word. Cp. gigantic. 

Derivatives: giant, adj., giant-ess, n. t giantism 
(q.v.), giant-like, adj. 

giantism, n., pathological condition characterized 
by abnormal tallness {med.) — A hybrid formed 
from prec. word with -ism, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. The correct form is gigantism (q.v.) 
giaour, n., a term applied by the Turks to all non- 
Mohammedans. — Turk, giaur, ‘infidel’, fr. 
Pers. gaur , a variant of gdbr, ‘fireworshipper’. 
See Gheber. 

gib, n., a tomcat. — From Gib, pet form of the 
name Gilbert. 

gib, n., a hook. — Of uncertain origin, 
gibbar, n., a finback whale {obsol.) — F., fr. Arab. 
jabbdr, ‘giant, tyrant’, which is rel. to Heb .gibbdr, 
‘strong, mighty; mighty man, hero’. See Gabriel, 
gibber, intr. v., to speak unintelligibly. — Of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. jabber, 
gibberish, n., unintelligible talk. — Formed from 
prec. word with adj. suff. -ish. 
gibbet, n., gallows. — ME. gibet, fr. OF. (= F.) 
gibet , ‘gallows; a bent stick’, dimin. of OF. 
gibe, ‘staff, stick’, which is perh. of Teut. origin; 
see Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p.281 s.v. gibet. 
Cp. jib, ‘the projecting arm of a crane’. 
Derivative : gibbet , tr. v. 

gibbon, n., a small, long-armed ape. — F., a name 
of Indian origin brought to Europe by the 
Marquis Joseph-Fran<;ois Dupleix (1697-1763), 
governor-general of the French possessions in 
India (1742-54). 

gibbose, adj., gibbous. — See gibbous, 
gibbosity, n. — F. gibbosite. See next word and 
-ity. 

gibbous, adj. — L. gibbosus , ‘humpbacked 5 , fr. 
gibbus, ‘hump 5 , which is of uncertain origin. It 
is possibly a loan word fr. Heb. gibbin , ‘hump- 
backed 5 ; see Heinrich Lewy, Die semitischen 
Fremdworter im Griechischen, p. 71. — Heb. 
gibbdn is reb to Heb. gabhndn, ‘peak, sum- 
mit’, Talmudic Heb. gabhnun , ‘humpbacked’, 
Mishnaic Heb. gabhfn, Aram.-Syr. g e bhind, ‘eye- 
brow’, Arab, jabtn, ‘side of the forehead’. 
Derivatives: gibbous-ly , adv., gibbous-ness, n. 
gibe, jibe, intr. v., to sneer. — Prob. rel. to Du. 
gijbelen, ‘to sneer’, and possibly also to ON. 
geip, ‘idle talk’, geipa, ‘to talk nonsense*. 
Derivatives: gibe, jibe, n., gib-ing-ly , adv. 



giblets, n. pi., edible internal parts of poultry. — 
ME. gibelet , fr. OF. gibelet, ‘game’ (whence F. 
gibelotte , ‘ragout, stew’), formed fr. *giberet, 
dimin. of OF. (= F.) gibier , ‘game’, a var. of 
OF. gibiez , fr. Frankish *gabaiti, ‘the act of 
hunting with falcons’, which is rel. to OHG. 
bei^an, ‘to fly a falcon’, lit. ‘to cause to bite’ 
(whence MHG. gebei^e = Frankish *gabaiti) 
fr. bi^an, ‘to bite 5 . See bite. 

Gibraltar, n., name of the Rock at the western 
entrance to the Mediterranean. — Fr. Arab. 
jabal (in vulgar pronunciation jebel) al T&riq, 
‘mount of Tariq’, named after Tariq , the Mos- 
lem invader of Spain who landed there in 71 1. 
See javali and cp. Bible. 

gibraltar, n., American name of a hard (‘rocky’) 
candy. — Named after the fortress Gibraltar. 
See prec. word. 

gibus, n., an opera hat. — F., named after its in- 
ventor, a Parisian hatmaker, who lived in the 
1st half of the 19th century, 
gid, n., a brain disease of sheep. — Back for- 
mation fr. giddy. 

giddy, adj. — ME. gidy , ‘mad’, fr. OE. gydig, ‘in- 
sane’, orig. ‘possessed by a god 5 , fr. Teut. base 
*gud-, ‘god’ ; see god. For sense development cp. 
Gk. £v#eo^, ‘full of the god, inspired by a god’ 
(see enthusiasm). Cp. gid. 

Derivatives: giddy , tr. and intr. \.,giddi-ly , adv., 
giddi-ness, n. 

Gideon, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, a hero and 
judge of Israel. — Heb. Gidh'dn, lit. ‘feller’, 
from the stem of gadha\ ‘he cut off, hewed, 
felled 5 , which is rel. to Aram. g e dhd\ Arab. 
jada'a, of s.m. 

gidya, n.,*an Australian tree. — A native name, 
gieseckite, n., a variety of pinite {mineral.) — 
Named after Sir Charles Giesecke, who brought 
it from Greenland. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Gifola, n., a genus of plants, the cotton rose {bot.) 
— ModL., anagram of Filago, the name of a 
related genus. 

gift, n. — ME., fr. ON. gift , gipt, which is rel. 
to OE. gift (whence ME. yift), OS., Du. gift 
OFris. jefte, MLG. gifte, MDu. ghifte, Goth. 

- gifts (in compounds), OHG., MHG. gift , ‘gift ; 
poison’, G. Gift (neut.), ‘poison*, Mit-gift (fem.), 
‘dowry 5 ; prop, verbal nouns formed fr. ON. 
gefa, OE. gifan, giefan ,etc„ ‘to give 5 . See give. 
Derivatives: gift, tr. v„ gift-ed, adj. 
gig, n., a light two-wheeled carriage. — Prob. of 
Scand. origin and lit. meaning ‘a whipping top*. 
Cp. Dan. gig, ‘top’, ON. geiga , ‘to turn aside, 
waver’, which are prob. of imitative origin. Cp. 
fizgig, whirligig. 

gigantean, adj., gigantic. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. L. giganteus, fr. gigds, gen. gigantis , 
‘giant’. See giant. 

gigantic, adj. — Formed with suff. -ic, fr. L. 
gigds ; gen. gigantis , ‘giant’. See giant. 
Derivatives : gigantic-al-ly, adv., gigantic-ness, n. 
gigantism, n., abnormal tallness. — See giant 
and -ism and cp. giantism, 
giganto-, combining form meaning ‘giant*. — Gk. 
YiY avT0 “> fr- gen. Y^Y avT0 ?» ‘giant 5 . See 

giant. 

gigantomachy, gigantomachia, n., the war be- 
tween the Olympian gods and the giants {Greek 
mythol.) — Gk. Y<>Y avT0 ^ a X^> ‘battle of the 
giants’, compounded of y^Y“<?. gen. Y^Y avX0 ?» 
‘giant’, and \idx^ ‘battle*. See giant and -machy. 
Gigartina,n., a genus of red algae {bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. YiY a P T0V > ‘grapestone 5 , prob. fr. Aram. 
gighartd , ‘kernel, stone’, which is rel. to Aram. 
garg e rd , ‘berry, grain 5 . See gerah. 
giggle, intr. v. and n. — Of imitative origin, 
gigliato, n., name of a Neapolitan silver coin, is- 
sued by Charles II of Anjou. — It., fr. giglio, 
‘lily’, a word formed with dissimilation fr. L. 
lilium , which, for its part, was assimilated fr. 
Gk. XeCptov, ‘lily’. See lily, 
gigolo, n., a paid male dancing partner. — F., 
fr'. gigoter, ‘to move the shanks, to hop’, fr. 
gigue, ‘shank, fiddle’, which is of Teut. origin. 
See gigue. 

gigot, n., leg of mutton. — F., ‘leg of mutton’, 
fr. OF. gigue, whence also E. gigue (q.v.), Cp. 
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prec. word. 

gigue, n., i) a stringed instrument; 2) a kind 
of dance. — F., reborrowed fr. E. jig, ‘a quick 
dance’ (q.v.), which itself was borrowed fr. OF. 
giguer, ‘to move the shanks, hop, dance’, fr. 
gigue , ‘shank ; fiddle’. Cp. the two prec. words. 
Gila monster, a kind of venomous lizard. — From 
Gila, name of a river in Arizona. 

Gilbert, masc. PN. — A blend of OF. Guillebert 
(whence F. Guilbert) and OF. G Hebert (whence 
F. Gilbert). Both OF. names are of Teut. origin. 
OF. Guillebert derives fr. OHG. Williberht , lit. 
‘a bright will’, fr. willio, willo, ‘will’, and beraht, 
‘bright’; see will and bright. OF. Gilebert comes 
fr. Gisilbert, lit. ‘a bright pledge’, fr. OHG. gisil, 
‘pledge’, which is a Celtic loan word (cp. OIr. 
giall, W. gwystl, ‘pledge’), and fr. OHG. beraht , 
‘bright’. 

gilbert, n., name of the C.G.S. unit of magneto- 
motive force ( electr ,) — Named after the Eng- 
lish physician and physicist William Gilbert 
(1544-1603). 

Gilbert ian, adj., resembling the style of the Eng- 
lish author Sir William Schwenck Gilbert (1836- 
1911). For the ending see suff. -ian. 

Gilbertine, n., a member of the religious order 
founded by St. Gilbert in the 12th century. For 
the ending see suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
gilbertite, n., a variety of damourite (mineral.) — 
Named after Davies Gilbert (1767-1839). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
gild, ‘n. — See guild. 

gild, tr. v. — ME. gilden , fr. OE. gyldan, fr. OE. 
gold, ‘gold’. Cp. ON. gylla, ‘to gild’, fr. ON. 
gull, goll t ‘gold’, and see gold. 

Derivatives: gi/d-ed, adj., gild-er, n., gild-ing, n. 
Giles, masc. PN; often used to denote a simple- 
minded farmer. - OF. Gil(l)es (F. Gilles ), fr. 
L. Aegidiusy fr. aegis. See aegis, 
gilet, n., a waistcoat. — F., fr. Sp. jileco, gileco 
(the modern Sp. form is chaleco) $ fr. Algerian 
Arab. jaleco t ‘coat* of Christians in Moorish 
captivity’, ult. fr. Turk, yelek. 

Cilia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named in 1794 after the Spanish botanist Felipe 
Luis Gil. 

gill, n„ the organ of respiration in fishes. — ME. 
gile, gille, from Scandinavian; cp. ON. giolnar 
(pi.), ‘jaws’, Swed. gal, ‘gill, jaw’, Dan. gxlle, 
‘gill’, which are cogn. with Gk. xzTkoq, *lip’> 
XeX6v7], ‘lip, jaw’. Cp. chilo-. 

Derivative: gill-edy adj, 

gill, n., a small measure. — ME. gille , gylle, fr. 
OF. gille, gelle, fr. L. gillo, gelid , ‘cooling vessel’, 
which is prob. of Sem. origin. Cp. Heb. guilds, 
‘oilcan’, Arab, gulla h , ‘earthen pitcher’, 
gill, ghyll, n., a ravine (Scot, and dial. Engl.) — 
ME. gille, gylle, fr. ON. gil, ‘a narrow valley, 
glen’, which is rel. to MLG. gil, ‘throat’, OHG. 
gil, ‘hernia’, OE. g&lan (for *gailjan), ‘to 
hinder, impede’. Cp. goal. 

Gill, also Jill, 1) fern. PN.; 2) girl sweetheart. — 
Abbreviation of Gillian, resp. Jillian, fr. L. 
Juliana. See next word and cp. jilt. 

Gillian, fern. PN. — Fr. F. Juliane , fr. L. Juliana , 
fem. of Jiilidnus, lit. ‘of Julius’. See Julian, 
Juliana. 

Gillenia, n., a genus of plants, the Indian physic 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the German 
botanist Arnold Gill (latinized into Gillenius), 
who wrote on horticulture in 1627. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

gillie, n., a male attendant on a Highland chief. 

— Gael, gille, giolla , ‘boy, servant’, 
gillyflower, n. — Altered fr. ME. gilofre , fr. OF. 

gilofre, girofre (F. girofle), ‘clove’, fr. L. cary- 
ophyllon, fr. Gk. xapu6<puXXov, ‘clove tree’, which 
is compounded of xapuov, ‘nut’, and <p6XXov, 
‘leaf’. See careen and phyilo- and cp. Caryo- 
phyllaceae. 

gilt, n., gilding. — Prop. pp. of gild, used as a noun, 
gimbal, n., a device consisting of a pair of rings. 

— Fr. earlier gimmal , fr. OF. gemel (whence F. 
jumeau ), ‘a twin’. See gemel. 

gimcrack, n., a tawdry, useless thing. — Of un- 
known origin. 

Derivatives: gimcrack, adj., gimcrack-ery, n. 
gimel, n., name of the 3rd letter of the Hebrew 



alphabet. — Heb. gimel, rel. to gamdl, ‘camel’ 
(whence Gk. xa^Xo?, L. camelus, ‘camel’); so 
called in allusion to the ancient Hebrew form 
of this letter representing the neck of a camel. 
See camel and cp. gamma, 
gimlet, gimblet, n., a small tool for boring holes. 

— ME. gymelot , fr. MF. guimbelet, gimbelet 
(F. gibelet ), fr. MDu. wimmelkijn, dimin. of 
wimmel, ‘auger, drill’; see wimble. The dimin. 
suff. -et in OF. guimbelet, etc., is the exact ren- 
dering of the Dutch dimin. suff. -kijn (see -kin). 
Cp. wimble. 

Derivatives: gimlet , tr. v., gimlet-y, adj. 
gimmal, n. — See gimbal. 
gimmer, n., she lamb. — ON. gymbr, ‘ewe lamb 
of one year’. See chimera, 
gimmick, n., a secret device (slang). — Of un- 
certain origin. 

gimp, n„ ornamental material used for trimming 
women’s dresses, furniture, etc. — F. guimpe, 
fr. OF. guimple, wimple , fr. OHG. wimpal. See 
wimple and cp. guipure. 

gin, n., liquor. — Abbreviation of geneva (q.v.) 
gin, n., machine. — ME., aphetic for engine (q.v.) 
gin, tr. and intr. v., to begin (poetic). — ME. 
ginnen, aphetic for beginnen; fr. OE. beginnan , 
‘to begin’. See begin. 

gin, n., an aboriginal Australian woman. — A 
native name. 

ginete, n., a horseman. — Sp. ginete, jinete, fr. 
Arab. Zandta h , in VArab. pronunciation Zenita, 
Zenite , name of a great Berber tribe, famous 
for its horsemen, many of whom served the 
sultans of Granada. For the change of Arab, z 
to Sp. g cp. giraffe. 
gingal, n. — See jingal. 
gingeli, n. — See gingili. 

ginger, n. — ME. gingevir, gingivere, fr. OE. 
gingiber, fr. OF. gingibre, gingembre (F. gin- 
gembre), fr. L. gingiber , zingiber, fr. Gk. £iy- 
y[(3epK;, fr. Pali sing iv era-, fr, OI. Sfhgavera-, 
‘ginger’, lit. ‘hornlike’, fr. ifhgam, ‘horn’, and 
vera, ‘body’ ; so called in allusion to the horn- 
like shape of the root. See hom and cp. Zingiber. 
Derivatives: ginger, tr. v., ginger-y, adj. 
gingerly, adj., wary; adv. warily. — Of uncertain 
origin; possibly formed with suff. -ly fr. OF. 
genfrr, gensor , ‘prettier’, compar. of gent , ‘of 
noble birth, noble, gentle, pretty’, fr. L. genitus, 
‘born’, pp. of gignere, ‘to beget, bear, bring 
forth’. See genus. 

gingham, n., a kind of striped cotton or linen. — 
F. guingan, fr. Malay ginggang, ‘striped’, used 
as a noun in the sense of ‘striped cotton’, 
gingili, also gingeli, n., sesame seed (India). — 
Hind, jinjali, fr. Arab, juljuldn , ‘sesame seed’. 
For the corruption of this Arabic word in Hind, 
cp. Sp. aljonjoli, ajonjoli, ‘sesame seed’, fr. 
Arab, al-juljuldn, ‘the sesame seed’, 
gingiva, n., gum (anat.) — L. gingiva, ‘gum’, of 
uncertain origin; possibly meaning lit. ‘some- 
thing round’, and cogn. with Gk. yoyyuXcx;, 
‘round’, yoyypoc;, ‘tubercular growth on trees; 
sea eel, conger’, lit. ‘something round’; not 
cogn. with E. chew. Cp. conger, 
gingival, adj., pertaining to the gums. — Formed 
witi adj. suff. -al fr. L. gingiva, ‘gum’. See 
prec. word. 

gingivitis, n., inflammation of the gums (med.) — 
A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. gingiva (see 
gingiva) and -itis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
ginglymoid, adj., resembling a hinge joint (anat.) 

— Gk. ytyyXu(i.oei8y)<;, ‘having the shape of a 
hinge joint’, lit. ‘like a hinge’, fr. ytyyXupLo?, 
‘hinge’, and -oeiS-fe, ‘like’, fr. elSo^, ‘form, 
shape’. See next word and -oid. 

ginglymus, n., a hinge joint (anat.) — Medical 
L., lit. ‘hingelike joint’, fr. Gk. ytyyXupto;, 
‘hinge’, which is of unknown origin. The name 
ylyyXujjiot; was introduced into anatomy by 
Hippocrates and denoted originally the roll-like 
part of the bone of the upper arm. See Joseph 
Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica, p. 238. 
ginkgo, n., an ornamental tree of Japan and 
China. — Jap. gingko. 

ginseng, n., a Chinese medical plant. — Chin. 
jen-shen. 

Giottesque, adj., in the style of Giotto di Bon- 



done, an Italian painter who lived about 1300. 
For the ending see suff. -esque. 
gipsy, n. — See gypsy. 

giraffe, n. — F. girafe. It. giraffa, fr. Arab. 
zardfa h , which is prob. of African origin. The 
circumstance that Arab, z has become g (pro- 
nounced j) proves that the word came into the 
European languages through the medium of the 
Italians. 

girandole, n., 1) a kind of firework ; 2) a water jet ; 
3) a kind of earring. — F., fr. It. girandola , 
dimin. of giranda, ‘a revolving jet’, fr. L. gyran - 
dus , gerundive of gyrare, ‘to turn round in a 
circle, revolve’. See gyrate and cp. next word. 
For other Latin gerundives or their derivatives 
used in English cp. agenda and words there 
referred to. 

girasol, girasole, n., 1) the sunflower; 2) the fire 
opal. — It. girasole (whence also F. girasol), lit. 
‘turning toward the sun’, fr. girare, ‘to rotate, 
turn* (fr. L. gyrare), and sole (fr. L. solem, acc. 
of sol), ‘sun*. See gyrate and Sol and cp. Jeru- 
salem, artichoke. For sense development cp. 
heliotrope, and It. tornasole (see turnsole). 
gird, tr. v., to encircle. — ME. girden, gerden, 
etc., fr. OE. gyrdan, rel. to OS. gurdian, ON. 
gyrda , OFris. gerda , OHG. gurtan, gurten , 
MHG. gurten, gurten, G. giirten, Goth, bi- 
gairdan, uf-gairdan , ‘to gird’, ON. gjord, MHG., 
G.gurt, Goth, gairda , ‘girdle’, and to OE. geard, 
ON. gardr, ‘hedge, enclosure'. See yard, ‘en- 
closure’, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also girdle, girt, girth. 

gird, intr. v., to gibe, taunt . — The original 
meaning was ‘to strike’; fr. ME. girden, gerden, 
etc., ‘to strike, cut through’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. gride. 

Derivative: gird, n., a taunt, gibe, 
girder, n., a wooden or steel beam. — Formed 
with agential suff. -er fr. gird, ‘to encircle’. 
Derivative: girder-age, n. 
girder, n., one who gibes or taunts. — Formed 
with agential suff. -er fr. gird, ‘to gibe, taunt*, 
girdle, n., belt. — ME. girdil , gerdelle , gurdel „ fr. 
OE. gyrdel , rel. to ON. gyrdill, Swed. gordel , 
OFris. gerdel, MLG. gordel, Du. gordel , OHG. 
gurfil, gurtila , MHG., G. giirtel, ‘belt’, and to 

OE. gyrdan, ‘to gird’. See gird, ‘to encircle’, and 
instrumental suff. -le. Derivative: girdle , tr. v. 

girdle, n. — A var. of griddle, 
girl, n. — ME. gurle, gurl , gerle, gerl , ‘boy, girl’, 
rel. to LG. gore, gor , ‘a child’; of uncertain 
origin. Derivatively, the -/ in girl is identical 
with dimin. suff. -el. 

Derivatives: girl-hood, n., girl-ish, adj., girl-ish- 
ly, adv., girl-ish-ness, n. 

giron, n. — See gyron. 

Girondist, n., a member of the moderate repub- 
lican party in France (1791-93). — F. Giron- 
diste, formed with suff. -iste (see -ist) fr. Gironde , 
name of a department in Southwestern France; 
so called because the. leaders of the party were 
deputies of that department, 
girt, past tense and pp. of gird, 
girt, n., measure around something. — A var. of 
girth. 

girth, n. — ME. gerth, fr. ON. gjord , ‘girdle’. See 
gird, ‘to encircle*. 

Derivative: girth, tr. v., to gird, 
gisarme, n., battle-ax with a long shaft carried 
by foot soldiers in the Middle Ages. — ME., 
fr. OF., fr. OHG. getisarn , lit. ‘weeding iron*, 
fr. getan , ‘to weed’, and isarn, ‘iron’ (see iron). 

OF. gisarme was influenced in form by OF. 
arme, ‘weapon’ (see arm, ‘weapon’). 

gismondite, n., a hydrous calcium aluminum sili- 
cate (mineral.) — Named after the Italian min- 
eralogist Carlo Giuseppe Gismondi (1762-1824), 
who first analyzed it. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

gist, n,, essence, pit, main point of a matter. — 
OF. giste (F, gite ), ‘lying place, resting place’, 
fem. pp. of OF. gesir (F. gesir), ‘to lie’, used as 
a noun, fr. VL. jacita , fem. pp. of L. jaceo, 
jacere , ‘to lie’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and cp. 
agist. Cp. also* joist. 

gitano, n., a gypsy. — Sp., ‘gypsy’, fr. Egiptano , 
‘Egyptian’, fr. Egipto, fr. L. Aegyptus, ‘Egypt*. 
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See gypsy. 

gith,n., i) any plant of the genus Nigella; 2) the 
corn cockle. — OE. gip-carn , fr. L. git (later 
forms gitti, gitte), ‘the plant Nigella sativa', 
which is prob. a Punic loan word, and ult. 
derives fr. Heb. gadh , ‘coriander’. In an addition 
to Dioscurides 3,63 it is mentioned that the 
Africans call the coriander yo(8 (pronounced 
in Late Gk. gid). It is very probable that Latin 
git was influenced in form by the pronunciation 
mentioned. 

gittem, n., an obsolete musical instrument re- 
sembling a guitar. — ME. giterne, fr. OF. gut- 
ter ne^ fr. L. cithara , fr. Gk. xi$otpa. See cither. 
Derivative: gittem , intr. v. (obsol.) 
give, tr. and intr. v. — ME. given , of Scand. ori- 
gin; cp. ON. gefa, Dan. give, Swed. gifva, giva , 
which are rel. to OE. giefan, gifan, OS. gefian, 
OFris. jeva , MDu. gheven, Du. geven, OHG. 
geban , MHG., G. geben , Goth, giban, ‘to give’, 
Goth, gabei, ‘riches’, gabeigs, gabigs , ‘rich’, fr. 
I.-E. base *ghab{h)~, ‘to take, hold, have; to 
give’, whence also OIr. gaibim , ‘I take’, gabal, 
‘the act of taking’, Lith. gabenti, ‘to remove’, 
L. habere , ‘to have, possess’ and prob. also OI. 
gdbhastih, ‘hand’. See habit and cp. gavel, ‘trib- 
ute’, gift. Derivatives: giv-er , n., giv-ing , n. 
given, pp. of give. 

gizzard, n., the muscular stomach of a bird. — 
ME. giser, fr. OF. gezier, giser , gisier, gusier 
(F. gesier), fr. L. gizeria, ‘cooked entrails of 
poultry’, which is prob. a Punic-Phoen.-Heb. 
loan word. Cp. Heb. ghdrtm , construct state 
gizrS, ‘pieces of sacrificed animals’, pi. of gezer, 
‘anything cut, a piece’, from the stem of gazar , 
‘he cut, divided’, in Mishnaic Heb. ‘he circum- 
cised; he decided, decreed’, rel. to Aram. -Syr. 
g*zar, ‘he cut, split, circumcised ; he decided, de- 
creed’, Arab, jazara , Ethiop. gazdra, ‘he cut, 
slaughtered’. In L. gigeria , a collateral form of 
gizeria , z has been assimilated to the preceding 
g. The final d in gizzard is due to a confusion of 
this word with words ending in -ard; cp, the 
final d in hazard , mallard , scabbard. 
glabella, n., the space between the eyebrows 
(anat.) — Medical L., prop. fern, of the adj. 
glabellus , ‘without hair, smooth’, used as a 
noun. This latter word is the dimin. of glaber , 
for which see next word, 
glabrous, adj., bald; smooth. — Formed with 
suff. -ous. fr. L. glaber , ‘without hair, smooth, 
bald’, which stands for *ghladh-ros, and is cogn. 
with OE. glxd, ‘bright, glad’. See glad and cp. 
gabbro. 

glace, adj., having a smooth surface. — F., pp. 
of glacer , ‘to freeze; to glaze’, fr. glace, ‘ice’. 
See next word and cp. glacier, 
glacial, adj., pertaining to ice; icy. — F., fr. L. 
glacidlis , ‘icy’, fr. glacies , ‘ice’, prob. formed 
on the analogy of acies , ‘sharp edgfe, point’, fr. 
orig. *gla-gies, fr. I.-E. base *gel-, ‘to freeze’, 
whence also L. gelii, ‘frost’. See gelid and adj. 
suff. -al and cp. glace, glacier, glads, 
glacialist, n., one who supports the glacial theory. 

— See prec. word and -ist. 

glaciate, tr. v., to freeze. — L. glacidtus, pp. of 
glaciare , ‘to turn to ice’, fr. glacies. See glacial 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: Glaciat-ion , n„ the act or process 
of freezing. 

glacier, n., mass of ice moving slowly down a 
mountain slope or valley. — F., fr. glace, ‘ice’, 
fr. VL. glacia (whence also OPr ovens, glassa. 
It. ghiaccia ), corresponding to L. glacies , ‘ice’. 
See glacial and -ier and cp. glance, ‘to glide off’, 
glaciology, n., the study of glaciers. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. glacies , ‘ice’, and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-X6y os, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
glacial and -logy. 

Derivatives: glaciolog-ical , adj., glaciolog-ist, n. 
glacis, n., a gentle slope; an external slope {fort.) 

— F., fr. OF. glacier, ‘to slip’, fr. L. glaciare, 
‘to make or turn into ice’, fr. glacies. See 

glacial. 

glad, adj, — ME., fr. OE. glxd, ‘bright; glad, 
cheerful’, rel. to ON. gladr , ‘smooth, bright, 
glad’, Dan., Swed. glad, ‘glad, joyful*, OS. glad- 



mod, ‘glad’, OFris. gled, Du. glad, ‘slippery’, 
OHG., MHG. glat, ‘shining, smooth’, G. glatt , 
‘smooth’, fr. I.-E. *ghl e dho-, ‘bright, smooth’, 
whence also L. glaber (for *ghladh-ros), ‘smooth ; 
bald’, OSlav. gladuku, Lith. glodiis, glodnus, 
‘smooth’, OPruss. glosto, ‘whetstone’. Cp. 
glade. Cp. also glabrous, 
glad, tr. v., to gladden {archaic). — ME. gladien , 
fr. OE. gladian, fr. glxd. See glad, adj. 
gladden, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. glad, adj., 
with verbal suff. -en. 

glade, n., an open space in a forest. — Rel. to 
glad, adj., in its orig. sense ‘bright, clear’, hence 
glade means lit. ‘a bright, dear place’. For sense 
development cp. E. clearing; cp. also F. clair ier e, 
‘glade’, fr. clair, ‘clear, bright’, and G. Lichtung, 
‘clearing, glade’, fr. Licht, ‘light’. 

Derivative: glad-y , adj. 

gladiate, adj., sword-shaped {hot.) — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. gladius, ‘sword’. See 
next word. 

gladiator, n., a Roman swordsman who fought 
in the arena for the entertainment of spectators. 
— L. gladiator, ‘swordsman, fighter’, fr. gla- 
dius , ‘sword’, of Celtic origin. Cp. OIr. claid-eb, 
W. cleddyf, Co. clethe , Bret, kleze, ‘sword’; fr. 
I.-E. base *qelad-, ‘to strike, beat’, whence also 
Mir. claidim , ‘I dig’, caill (for *caldet), ‘forest’, 
Gk. xXa8o<;, ‘young branch or shoot’, lit., 
‘branch lopped off’, OE. holt, ‘copse, wood; 
timber’. See holt and cp. gladius, gladiolus, 
glaive. Cp. also halt, ‘lame’. 

Derivatives: gladiator i-al, gladiatori-an, adjs. 
gladiolus, n., 1) {cap.) a genus of plants of the 
iris family; 2) any plant of this genus. — L., ‘a 
small sword’, dimin. of gladius, ‘sword’ (see 
prec. word and -ole) ; so called by Pliny from 
the swordlike leaves. 

gladius, n„ 1) the swordfish; 2) the pen of a 
cuttlefish. — L., ‘sword*. See gladiator, 
gladly, adv. — ME., fr. OE. glxdlice. See glad, 
adj., and adv. suff. -ly. 

gladness, n. — ME. gladnesse, fr. OE. glxdnes. 
See glad, adj., and -ness. 

gladsome, adj. — ME. gladsum. See glad, adj., 
and -some. 

Gladstone bag, also gladstone. — Named after 
the English statesman William Ewart Gladstone 
(1809-98). 

Gladys, fem. PN. — W. Gwladys, prob. Welshified 
fr. L. Claudia. See Claudia. 

Glagolitic, adj., pertaining to the ancient Western 
Slavic alphabet. — A hybrid coined fr. OSlav, 
glagolu , ‘word’, and -itic, a suff. of Greek origin. 
OSlav. glagolu is cogn. with ON. kalla, ‘to 
shout, sing’, OE. ceallian, ‘to call’. See call, 
glair, n., white of egg. - — ME. gleyre, fr. OF. 
{— F.) glaire , fr. VL. *claria ( dvi ), ‘white part 
(of an egg)!, fr. L. clarus, ‘bright, clear'. See 
clear, adj. 

Derivatives : glair , tr. v., glair-eous,glair-y, adjs., 
glair-i-ness, n. 

glaive, n., sword; spear. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
glaive , a blend of L. gladius, ‘sword’, and clava, 
‘knotty branch, cudgel, club*, which is rel. to 
clavus , ‘nail’. See gladiator and close, adj. 
glamour, glamor, n., magic; alluring charm. — 
Corruption of grammar, used in the sense of 
gramarye; popularized by Sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1832). 

Derivatives: glamo{u)r, tr. v., glamo{u)r-ous, 
adj., glamo{u)r-ousdy, adv., glamo{u)r-y, adj. 
glance, intr. and tr. v., to glide off obliquely; to 
flash; to look quickly. — ME. glacen, fr. OF. 
glacier, ‘to slip, slide*, fr. glace, ‘ice’; see glacier. 
The word glance was prob. influenced both in 
form and meaning by ME. g lenten, ‘to shine’ 
(see glint). Cp. glissade. Cp. also next word. 
Derivative: glance , n., a gliding off obliquely; 
a flashing; a quick look, 
glance, n., a lustrous metallic sulfide {mineral.) — 
Du. glans , ‘brightness, luster’. See next word, 
glance, tr. V., to polish (metal). — Prob. fr. Du. 
glanzen, ‘to gleam, polish’, fr. MDu. gfansen , 
‘to gleam’, fr .glans, ‘brightness’, fr. MHG. glanz 
(whence G. Glanz), fr. Late OHG. glanz, of s.m., 
fr. OHG. glanz, adj., ‘bright’, which is rel. to 
ME. glenten, ‘to shine’. See glint 



gland, n. — F. glande, fr. L. glandem, acc. of 
glans, ‘acorn’ (used in the sense of L. glandula , 
‘gland’, dimin. of glans), which is cogn. with 
Gk. ( 3 aXocvo<;, Arm. kalin (gen. kainoy), OSlav. 
zelgdi, ‘acorn’, Lith. gile, Lett. {d)zile, OPruss. 
gile, ‘oak; gland’. Cp. next word and the second 
element in Euglandina and in Juglans. Cp. also 
the first element in balaniferous and the second 
element in myrobalan. Cp. also valonia. 
Derivatives: glandi-ferous, ad}., g land i- form, adj. 
glanders, n. pi., a contagious disease of horses, 
mules, etc., characterized by the swelling of the 
glands beneath the lower jaw. — OF. glandres 
(pi.), fr. L. glandulae (pi.), ‘glands of the throat’. 
See glandule. 

Derivatives: glander-ed, glander-ous, adj. 
glandular, adj., consisting of, or pertaining to, 
glands. — Fr. L. glandula. See next word and -ar. 
glandule, n., a small gland. — F., fr. L. glandula, 
‘gland of the throat’, dimin. of glans, gen. glan - 
dis, ‘acorn’. See gland and -ule. 

Derivatives: glandul-ar (q.v.), glanduli-ferous , 
adj., glandul-ous, adj. (q.v.), glandul-os-ity, n. 
glandulous, adj., glandular. — F. glanduleux (fem. 
glanduleuse), fr. L. glanduldsus, ‘full of glands, 
glandulous’, fr. glandula. See prec. word and 
-ous. 

Derivative: glandulous-ness, n. 
glare, intr. v. — ME. glaren , ‘to shine’, rel, to 
MDu. and MLG. glaren, ‘to glow’, and to 
next word. 

Derivatives: glare, n., glar-ing, n., glar-ing-ly, 
adv. 

glass, n. — ME. glas , gles, fr. OF. glxs, rel. to 
OS. glas, gles , ON. gler, Dan. glar, MDu., Du. 
glas, ‘glass’, OHG., MHG. glas, ‘amber, glass’, 
G. Glas, ‘glass’, OE. glxr, ‘amber’, and cogn. 
with L. glaesum, glesum, ‘amber’, OIr. glass, 
‘green, blue, gray’, W. glas, ‘blue’, MIr. glaisin , 
‘woad’, fr. I.-E. base *ghles~, *ghl e s- , ‘to shine, 
glitter’, which is an enlargement of base *ghel-, 
*ghel~, *ghle~, ‘to gleam, glimmer; to be green 
or yellow’. Cp. glare, glaze, glow. Cp. also gleam 
and words there referred to. Cp. also yellow. 
Derivatives: glass, tr. v., glass-ful, adj., glass-y, 
adj., glass-i-ly, adv., glass-i-ness, n. 

Glassite, n., an adherent of the teachings of John 
Glas{s) (1695-1773), the founder of a Scottish 
sect. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
glauberite, n., a sodium calcium sulfate {mineral ) 

— Named after the German physician and 
chemist Johann Rudolf Glauber (1604-68). Cp. 
next word. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Glauber’s salt,, sodium sulfate. — Named after 
J. R. Glauber. See prec. word, 
glaucescent, adj., somewhat glaucous. — See 
glaucous and -escent. 

Glaucidium, n., a genus of small owls {ornithol.) 

— ModL., dimin. formed fr. Gk. yXaul;, gen. 
yXauxos, ‘owF, which seems to be a hypocor- 
istic abbreviation of yXotuxtomc, ‘(the bird) with 
the gleaming eyes’, fr. yXaox6q, ‘gleaming, 
bright’, and gen. a>?r6$, ‘eye, face’. See glau- 
cous, -opia and -idium. 

Glaucium, n., a genus of plants of the poppy 
family {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. yXa6xiov, ‘juice 
of the horned poppy’, fr. yXauxd? (see glau- 
cous) ; so called from the color of its foliage, 
glaucoma, n., an eye disease ( med .) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. yXauxto^a, fr. yXaux6<;. See glaucous 
and -oma. 

glaucomatous, adj., pertaining to glaucoma. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. yXaOxwpta, gen. 
yXauxwpaTot;. See prec. word. 

Glauconia, n., a genus of snakes, the burrowing 
snake {zool.) — ModL., fr. yXaux6<;. See glau- 
cous and cp. next word. For the ending see 
suff. «ia. 

glauconite, n., a dull-green silicate {mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. yXaux6<; 
(see glaucous); so called from its color. Cp. 
prec. word. 

glaucous, adj., bluish green. — L. glaucus , fr. Gk. 
yXauxos, ‘gleaming, bright; gray, bluish green’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. Glaucidium, 
Glaucium, glaucoma, Glauconia, Glaucus, Glaux. 
Derivative : glaucous-ly, adv. 

Glaucus, n., a fisherman of Boeotia, changed into 
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a sea god {Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. rXaox6<;, 
fr. yXaox6<;, ‘bluish green’, so called in allusion 
to the glaucous color of the sea. See prec. word. 

Glaucus, n., a genus of mollusks (zooL) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. yXaux6s, ‘bluish green’ (see glaucous); 
so called in allusion to their color. 

Glaux, n., a genus of plants of the primrose family 
(6<?r.) — L. glaux, name of a plant, fr. Gk. yXau£, 
‘the milk vetch’, which is prob. rel. to yXaox<$<;, 
‘gleaming, bright; bluish green’. See glaucous, 
and cp. Glaucidium, Glaucium. 

glaze, tr. v., to furnish with glass; intr. v„ to 
become glassy. — ME. glasen , fr. glas, ‘glass’, 
fr. OE. glass. See glass. 

Derivatives: glaze , n., glaz-er, n., glazier (q.v.), 
glaz-ing , n., glaz-y, adj., glar-i-ly, adv., glaz - 
i-ness y n. 

glazier, n. — Formed fr. glaze with suff. -ier. 
Derivative: glazier-y> n. 

gleam, n., a beam of light. — ME. glem, gleam , 
fr. OE. glxm, ‘brightness, splendor’, rel. to OS. 
glimoy of s.m., MHG. glim, ‘spark’, OHG. glei- 
mOy MHG. gleime , ‘glowworm’, lit. ‘the gleam- 
er’, MHG., G. glimmen, ‘to glimmer, glow’, and 
to ON. glja, ‘to shine, glitter’, fr. I.-E. base 
*ghlei -, 'to shine, glitter, glow; to be warm’, 
whence also Gk. x^ etv » ‘to become warm’, 
XXiap6s, ‘warm’, x^talvsiv, ‘to warm’, OIr. gle, 
W. gloew, ‘bright, clear’. Base *ghlei - is an 
enlargement of base *ghel-\ *ghel~, *ghle~, ‘to 
gleam, glimmer’. See glass and cp. glee, glim- 
mer, glimpse, glisten, glister, glitter. 
Derivatives: gleam-y, adj., gleam-i-ly, adv., 
gleam-i-nessy n. 

gleam, intr. v. — ME. glemen , fr. glem. See 

gleam, n. 

glean, tr. v., to gather after the reapers; intr. v., 
to gather what is left after the reapers. — ME. 
glenen, fr. OF. glener (F. glaner ), fr. Late L. 
glenare (whence also OProveng. glenar) t a word 
occurring in the Salic Law; of Celtic origin; 
cp. OIr. do-glinn, ‘he collects, gathers’. 
Derivatives: glean, n. ( q.v.), glean-er,n., glean- 
ing, n. 

glean, n., something gleaned. — OF. glene , fr. 
Late L. glena, fr. glenare. See glean, v. 

glebe, n., soil; land; field. — L. gleba , fr. earlier 
glaeba, ‘clod, soil, land’, in gradational relation- 
ship to globus, ‘ball, sphere’, and cogn. with Lith. 
glebys, ‘armful; clue, ball’, gldbiu , gldbti, ‘to 
embrace, support*, Lett, glabt, glebt, ‘to pro- 
tect’, Polish globtf, ‘to press', Czech hlobiti, ‘to 
fasten with tags’, OHG. klaftra , MHG. klafter , 
G. Klafter, ‘fathom’, lit. ‘the outstretched arms’, 
OE. clyppan , OFris. kleppa , ‘to embrace, love’, 
fr. I.-E. base *gelebh-, *glebk-, ‘to roll up into 
a ball, compress’, which is an enlargement of 
base *gel-, of s.m. See clamp, ‘a device for 
fastening’, and cp. globe. Cp. also gall, ‘gallnut’. 

Glecoma, n., a genus of plants of the mint family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. yXrjx^v, ‘pen- 

nyroyal’; of unknown origin. 

glede, n., the common kite. — ME., fr. OE. glida , 
‘kite’, lit. ‘the gliding (bird)’, rel. to ON. gleda, 
‘kite’, and to OE. glidan , ‘to glide’. See glide. 

Gleditsia, n., a genus of plants, the honey locust 
{bot.) — ModL., named after the German bo- 
tanist Johann Gottlieb Gleditsch (1714-86). For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

glee, n., joy; mirth. — ME. gle , gleo , fr. OE. 
gliw, gleo, ‘mirth, jest; music minstrelsy’, fr. 
ON. gly, of s.m., which is rel. to glja , ‘to shine’. 
See gleam and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: glee-ful, adj., glee-ful-ly, adv., 
glee-ful-ness, n. 

gleed, n., a live coal (dial.) — ME. glede, fr. OE. 
gled , ‘live coal; flame, fire’, rel. to ON. glod , 
Du. gloed , OHG., MHG. gluot, G. Glut, ‘glow- 
ing fire*, and to OE. glowan, ‘to glow*. See glow 
and cp. words there referred to. 

gleek, n., an old card game ( obsol .) — OF. glic , 
fr. earlier gkelicque, fr. MDu. ghelijc (whence 
Du. gelijk), ‘equal’, which is rel. to OE. gelic, 
‘similar, equal’. See like, adj. The game is so 
called because it is three cards of the same rank 
that form a gleek. 

gleemaiden, n., a female minstrel {archaic). — 
OE. gleo-maegden, ‘female minstrel’. See glee 



and maiden. 

gleeman, n., a minstrel {archaic). — OE. gleo- 
man, ‘minstrel, jester’. See glee and man. 
gleesome, adj., gleeful, merry. — Compounded 
of glee and 1st -some. 

Derivatives: gleesome-ly , adv., gleesome -ness, n. 
gleet, n., morbid discharge from the urethra 
{med.) — ME. glet, glette, fr. OF.-MF. glete, 
‘slime, filth’ (whence F. glette , ‘litharge’), fr. L. 
glitem, acc. of glis, ‘sticky, glutinous ground*, 
which is a back formation fr. glittus , ‘sticky’, 
suggested by the analogy of the related glus, 
gen . glutis. See glue. 

gleg, adj., quick of perception {Scot.) — ME., 
fr. ON. gloggr, ‘clear-sighted, clear, distinct’, 
rel. to OS., OHG. glau, ‘clever’, OE. gleaw, 
‘clever, wise’, Goth, glaggwo, ‘exactly’, glagg- 
waba,glaggwuba, ‘carefully’, ON . gluggi, gluggir, 
‘loophole, light’, Swed., Norw. glugga , ‘to look 
at, lie in wait, lurk’, OE. glowan , ‘to shine, glow’. 
See glow. 

glen, n., a narrow valley. — ME., fr. Gael, gleann, 
‘mountain valley, glen’, which is rel. to Mir. 
glenn, glend , W. glyn, of s.m. Cp. the next two 
words. 

Glengarry cap or Glengarry bonnet, also glen- 
garry. — Named after a valley in Inverness- 
shire (Scotland), lit. glen of the river Garry . 
Glenlivet, Glenlivat, n., a kind of whisky. — 
Named after Glenlivet (or Glenlivat) in Scot- 
land; so called from the place where it was first 
manufactured. The name lit. means ‘the glen of 
the Livet ( a tributary of the Avon)’, 
glenoid, adj., having the form of a shallow cavity 
{anat.) — Gk. yX7)VGEiSy]<;, ‘resembling the socket 
of a joint’, compounded of yXrjvr], ‘eyeball; 
socket of a joint’, and -oeiS-#)?, ‘like’, fr. elSo?, 
‘form, shape*. The first element is prob. rel. to 
yeXetv (Hesychius), ‘to shine, be bright’, yeXav, 
‘to laugh’, yeXav7j(;, ‘smiling, joyful’. For the 
first element see geloto-, for the second see -oid. 
glib, adj., 1) smooth; 2) fluent. — The orig. 
meaning of this word was ‘slippery’. It is of 
Dutch origin. Cp. Du. glibberen , ‘to slide’, glib- 
berig , ‘slippery’, glibber , ‘jelly’. 

Derivatives: glib-ly, adv., glib- ness, n. 
glide, intr. V. — ME. gliden , fr. OE. glidan, rel. 
to OS. glidan, OFris. glida, MLG. gliden, Du. 
glijden , OHG. glitan , MHG. gliten, G. gleiten, 
‘to glide’. Dan. glide, Swed. glida, are borrowed 
fr. MLG gliden. Cp. glede, glissade. 

Derivatives : glide, n., glid-er, n., glid-ing-ly, adv. 
gliff, intr. and tr. v., to glance, glimpse; n., a 
glimpse. — Of uncertain origin, 
glim, n., 1) a light, as a lamp; 2) an eye {slang). — 
Rel. to gleam, glimmer. 

glimmer, intr. v. — ME. glemeren , glimeren, ‘to 
shine’, rel. to Du. glimmeren, MHG., G. glim- 
men , G. glimmern , ‘to shine dimly, glimmer’, 
G. Glimmer , ‘a faint glow’, and to OE. glxm, 
‘brightness, splendor’. See gleam and cp. 
glimpse. 

Derivatives: glimmer, n., glimmer-ing , n. and 
adj., glimmer-ing-ly , adv., glimmer-y , adj. 
glimpse, tr. and intr. v. — Formerly glimse , fr. 
ME. glimsen , fr. Teut. base *glim-, whence also 
gleam, glim, glimmer (qq.v.) For the excrescent 
p cp. empty, sempstress. 

Derivatives: glimpse, n., glimps-er, n. 
glint, intr. v. — ME. glenten, ‘to shine’, rel. to 
dial. Swed. glanta,glinta, ‘to shine’, OHG. glanz, 
‘bright’, fr. I.-E. base *ghlendh -, ‘to shine’, 
whence also OSlav. glfdati , ‘to see’. See glance, 
‘to polish’. 

Derivative: glint, n. 

glioma, n., a tumor of the brain, spinal chord, 
etc. {med.) — Medical L., lit. ‘glue tumor’, 
coined by the German pathologist Rudolf Vir- 
chow (1821-1902), fr. Gk. yXta, ‘glue’, and suff. 

See glue and -oma and cp. the second ele- 
ment in neuroglia. 

gliomatosls, n., disease characterized by glioma 
{med.) — Medical L. See prec. word and -osis. 
gliomatous, adj., pertaining to gliomata {med.) 
— See glioma and -ous. 

Glires, n. pi., a synonym of Rodent ia {zool.) — 
L. glires, pi. of glis, ‘dormouse’, cogn. with OI. 
girih, ‘mouse’, Gk. y<x\h), Att. yaX9j, ‘weasel. 



polecat, marten’. See galea, 
gliriform, adj., resembling the Roden tia {zool.) 

— Compounded of L. glis (see prec. word) and 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n, 

glirine, adj., pertaining to the Rodentia {zool.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ine fr. L. glis, gen. gliris , 
‘dormouse’. See Glires. 

glissade, n., a sliding down a slope of snow. — 
F., formed with suff. -ade fr. F. glisser , ‘to slip, 
glide, slide’, which is a blend of OF. glier, ‘to 
glide’, and OF. glacer, of s.m. OF. glier derives 
fr. Frankish *glidan, which is rel. to OHG. 
glitan, OE. glidan, ‘to glide’ ; see glide. OF. glacer 
comes fr. glace , ‘ice’, fr..L. glades; see glacial. 
Derivatives : glissade, intr. v., glissad-er, n. 
glisten, intr. v., to glitter. — ME. glisnen, glist- 
nen, fr. OE. glisnian, rel. to OE. glisian and to 
OFris. glisa, ‘to shine*, fr. I.-E. base *ghleis -, 
enlargement of base *ghel -, *ghle-, ‘to gleam, 
glimmer’. See glass and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also next word. 

Derivative : glisten, n. 

glister, intr. v. — ME. glistren , glisteren, prob. 
fr. LG. glisten , which derives fr. I.-E. base 
*ghleis~, ‘to gleam, glimmer*. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: glister, n., glister-ing-ly, adv. 
glitter, intr. v. — ME. gliteren , fr. ON. glitra ; 
rel. to OE. glitenian , OS. glitan, OHG. glidan, 
MHG. gliden, G. gle i fen, MHG., G. glitzern , 
Goth, glitmunjan, ‘to glitter, glisten’, fr. I.-E, 
*ghleid~, *ghlid~, whence also Gk. x^^ v i 
yfXSoQ, ‘ornament’, fkiB-f], ‘luxury, delicacy’. 
I.-E. *ghleid- is a dental enlargement of base 
*ghlei~, ‘to shine, glitter, glow; to be warm’. See 
gleam and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : glitter, n., glitter-ing, adj., glitter- 
ing-ly, adv., glitter-y, adj. 
gloaming, n., twilight. — ME., fr. OE .glomung, 
‘twilight’, fr. glom, of s.m., which is rel. to OE. 
glowan , ‘to glow’. See glow, 
gloat, intr. v,, to gaze with malicious joy. — ON. 
glotta, ‘to smile scornfully’, rel. to MHG., G. 
glotzen, ‘to stare, gloat’. Cp. glout. 

Derivatives : gloat, n., gloat -er, n., gloat-ing, adj. 
gloat-ing-ly, adv. 

global, adj., spherical. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-a I fr. L. globus . See globe, 
globate, adj., spherical. — L. globdtus , pp. of 
g/obare , ‘to make into a globe’, fr. globus. See 
next word and adj. suff. -ate. 
globe, n. — F., fr. L. globus , ‘a round body, ball, 
sphere’, in gradational relationship to L. glaeba, 
gleba, ‘clod, soil, land’. See glebe and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also globose, globule, con- 
globate and the second element in hemoglobin. 
Globigerina, n., a genus of Foraminifera {zool.) 

— ModL., compounded of L. globus, ‘a round 
body’, and gerere, ‘to bear, carry’. See globe 
and gerent. 

globose, adj., spherical. — L. globosus, ‘round as 
a bail, spherical’, fr. globus. See globe and adj. 
suff. -ose. 

Derivatives: globose-ly , adv., globose-ness, n., 
globos-ity , n. 

Globularia, n., a genus of plants, the globe daisy 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. L. globulus , ‘a little ball’. 
See globule. 

globule, n., a very small spherical body; a drop. 

— F., fr. L. globulus, ‘a little ball’, dimin. of 
globus. See globe and -ule. 

Derivatives: globul-ar, adj., globulin (q.v.), glo- 
bulous (q.v.) 

globulin, n., a protein substance {biochem.) — 
Coined by the Swedish chemist Jons Jakob Ber- 
zelius (1779-1848) from L. globulus (see prec. 
word) and chem. suff. -in. 
globulite, n., a variety of crystallite (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. globulus. See 
globule. 

globulous, adj., globular. — F. globuleux (fem. 
globuleuse ), fr. globule. See globule and -ous. 
Derivative: globulous-ness, n. 
glochidiate, adj., barbed {bot.) — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ate fr. Gk. yXoaxk. See next word, 
glochidium, n., larva of fresh-water mussel (zool.) 

— ModL., dimin. of Gk. yXe&xta ‘point of an 
arrow; projecting point’. See gloss, ‘interpretat- 
ion’, and -idium. 
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glockenspiel, n., a percussion instrument (mus.) 
— G. Glockenspiel , lit. ‘play of bells’, fr. Glocke, 
‘bell’, and Spiel, ‘a play’. See clock and spiel, and 
cp. the second element in bonspiel, kriegspiel. 
glomerate, tr. v., to foil up, accumulate. — L. 
glomeratus , pp. of glomerdre, ‘to make into a 
ball, gather into a round heap’, fr. glomus , gen. 
glomeris , ‘a round heap, ball, clue’, fr. I.-E. 
*gle-m~, a collateral form of base *gleb(h)-, 
‘to make into a ball, press together’, enlarged 
fr. base *gel-, of s.m. See clamp, ‘a device for 
fastening’, and verbal suff. -ate and cp. Glomer- 
ella, glomerulus, agglomerate, conglomerate. Cp. 
also glebe, globe. 

glomerate, adj., rolled up, accumulated. — L. 
glomeratus , pp. of glomerdre. See prec. word, 
glomeration, n., accumulation; ball. — L. glo- 
me rat id, gen. -dnis, fr. glomeratus, pp. of glome- 
rdre. See glomerate, v., and -ion. 

Glomerella, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
a dimin. formed fr. glomus, gen. glomeris , ‘ball’. 
See glomerate, v., and -ella and cp. next word, 
glomerulus, n., a capillary tuft ( anat .) — Medical 
L„ coined by Schumlansky fr. L. glomus , gen. 
glomeris , ‘ball’ (see glomerate), and dimin. suff. 
-ule. 

gloom, intr. v., to look sullen. — ME. gloumen , 
gloumben , ‘to look sullen, be gloomy’, rel. to 
MLG. glum, ‘turbid’, glomen, ‘to make turbid’, 
LG. gluren, Du. gluren, ‘to leer’; not rel. to OE. 
glom , ‘twilight’. Cp. glower, ‘to lour’, glum. 
Derivatives : gloom, n., gloom-y , adj., gloo-mi-ly, 
adv., gloom-i-ness, n. 

Gloria, n., the great doxology in Christian liturgy. 
— L. ; so called from the first word of the text, 
which begins “ Gloria in ex celsis Deo ” (“Glory 
be to God on high”). See glory, 
glorification, n. — Late L. glorificatio, gen. -dnis, 
fr. glorificdtus, pp, of glorificare. See next word 
and -ation. 

glorify, tr. v. — ME. glorifien , fr. F. glorifier, fr. 
Late L. gldrificare , ‘to glorify’, which is formed 
fr. L. gldria , ‘glory’, and -ficdre, fr. facer e, ‘to 
make, do’. See glory and -fy. 

Derivative : glorifi-er, n. 

gloriole, celestial crown, aureole. — F., fr. L. 
gloriola, ‘a small glory’, dimin. of gldria . See 
glory and -ole. 

glorious, adj. — OF. glorious (F. glorieux), fr. L. 
gloriosus , ‘glorious, famous’, fr. gldria. See 
glory and -ous. 

Derivatives; glorious-ly, adv., glorious-ness, n. 
glory, n. — ME. glorie, fr. OF. glorie (F. gloire ), 
fr. L. gldria, ‘glory, fame, renown, praise’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. gloriole. 
Derivative : glory , intr. v. 
gloss, n., interpretation. — L. giossa, ‘an anti- 
quated or foreign word that requires explan- 
ation’, hence also ‘explanation, note’, fr. Gk. 
yXwoaa, Att. yXoSrTa, ‘tongue, speech’, which 
stands for *yX<ox-ia, prop, ‘that which is pro- 
jected’, and is rel. to yXtoxk, ‘a projecting point’, 
and perh. cogn. with OSlav. glogd, ‘thorn’. Cp. 
glottis, epiglottis, and gloze, ‘a note’. Cp. also 
the second element in monoglot, diglot, triglot, 
polyglot, and in bugloss, Cynoglossum, Doco- 
glossa, Hippoglossus, hypoglossus, Odontoglos- 
sum, Ophioglossum, Pangloss, Salpiglossis, 
Tachyglossus, Triglochin. 

Derivative: gloss, tr. v., to write glosses to. 
gloss, n., polish. — Rel. to obsol. Du. gloos, *a 
glowing’, MHG. glosen, Norw. glosa, ‘to glow’, 
and prob. also to OE. glowan, of s.m. See glow 
and cp. gloze, ‘to shine’. 

Derivative: gloss, tr. and intr. v., to polish, 
glossary, n., a collection of glosses; a partial 
dictionary. — L. gldssarium, ‘vocabulary of 
antiquated or foreign words, glossary’, formed 
with suff. - drium , fr. giossa . See gloss, ‘inter- 
pretation’, and subst. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: glossari-al, adj. 
glossator, n., a writer of glosses. — ML., formed 
with suff. -ator fr. L. giossa. See gloss, ‘inter- 
pretation’. 

glossic, n., a phonetic system invented by Alex- 
ander John Ellis (1814-90). — Coined by A.J. 
Ellis fr. Gk. yX&aaa, ‘tongue’. See gloss, ‘inter- 
pretation’, and -ic. 



glossitis, n„ inflammation of the tongue (mecl.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
yXcomra, ‘tongue’. See gloss, ‘interpretation*, 
glosso-, combining form denoting the tongue. — 
Gk. yXoKToo-, fr. yXtoocra, ‘tongue’. See gloss, 
‘interpretation*. 

glossograph, n., an instrument for recording the 
movements of the tongue in speaking. — Com- 
pounded of glosso- and Gk. -ypa<po<;, fr. ypdtcpstv, 
‘to write’. See -graph. 

glossograpber, n., a writer of glosses. — Formed 
with suff. -er fr. Gk. yXcoaooypa<pos, ‘a writer of 
glosses’, which is compounded of yXcocrao- (see 
glosso-) and -yp^og, fr. ypdt<peiv, ‘to write’ (see 

-grapher). 

glossology, n., the science of language (obsol.) — 
Compounded of glosso- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy 
and cp. glottology. 

Derivatives: glossolog-ical, adj., glossolog-ist, n. 
glossotomy, n., the cutting out of the tongue 
(surg.) — Compounded of glosso- and Gk. 
-Topia, ‘a cutting of’, fr. rop.7), ‘a cutting’. See 
-tomy. 

glottis, n., the opening between the vocal cords 
of the larynx (anat.) — Att. Gk. yXwTTi^, ‘the 
mouth of the windpipe’, fr. yXwxToc, ‘tongue’. 
See gloss, ‘interpretation’, and subst. suff. -id 
and cp. epiglottis. 

glotto-, combining form meaning ‘language’. — 
Att. Gk. yXwTxo-, fr. yXoirra, ‘tongue; lan- 
guage’. See gloss, ‘interpretation’, 
glottology, n., the science of language (obsol.) — 
It. glottologia, coined by the Italian comparative 
philologist Graziadio Isaia Ascoli (1829-1907) 
fr. glotto- and Gk. -Xoytoc, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy and cp. glos- 
sology. 

glout, intr. v., to frown, scowl (archaic). — ME. 
glouten, prob. of Scand. origin, Cp. ON. glotta, 
‘to smile scornfully’, and see gloat, 
glove, n. — ME. glofe, glove, fr. OE. gldf, ‘palm 
of the hand’, rel. to ON. gldf i. Both these words 
are a contraction of Teut. *ge-lof, fr. pref. ge- 
(see y-) and *lof-, ‘palm of the hand’, whence 
also ON. lofi , Goth, lofa and (with vowel grad- 
ation) OHG. laffa, ‘palm of the hand ; oarblade’. 
These words are cogn.. with Lith. lopa , ‘claw’, 
Idpeta, ‘shovel, spade’; waterlily’, Lett, lepa, 
‘paw’, lapusta, lapsta, ‘shovel, spade’. OPruss. 
lopto, ‘spade’, Russ, lapa, ‘paw’, lopata, ‘shovel’. 
Cp. loof, aloof, luff, laveer. 

Derivatives: glove, tr. v., glov-er, n. 
glow, intr. v. — ME. glowen , fr. OE. glowan , rel. 
to OS. gloian, ON. gloa, OHG. gluoen, MHG. 
gliien , gliiejen , G. gliihen, ‘to glow’, fr. I.-E. 
*ghlou~, enlargement of base *ghel-, *ghel- t ‘to 
gleam, glimmer’. See glass and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also gleg, gloaming. 

Derivatives : glow , n., glow-ing, adj., glow-ing-ly, 
adv. 

glower, intr. v., to lower; to scowl. — Cp. LG. 
gluren, Du. gluren, ‘to leer’, see gloom. 
Derivatives: glower, n., glower-er, n., glower- 
ing, adj., glower-ing-ly , adv. 

Gloxinia, n., a genus of tropical plants (bot.) — 
ModL., named after Benjamin Peter Gloxin , 
an 18th century German botanist and physician. 
For the ending see suff. -ia. 
gloze, intr. v., to shine, blaze (Scot.) — See gloss, 
‘to polish’. 

Derivative: gloze,. a blaze, 
gloze, n., 1) a note (obsol.) ; 2) flattering speech; 
flattery (archaic). — OF. glose, fr. ML. glosa, 
a var. of L. giossa , ‘a word that requires explan- 
ation’. See gloss, ‘interpretation’, 
gloze, intr. v., 1) tq make glosses (obsol.); 2) to 
flatter (archaic). — ME. glosen, fr. OF. gloser, 
fr. glose . See gloze, n. 

glucase, n., maltase, i.e. an enzyme capable of 
converting maltose into glucose ( chem .) — ■ 
Formed fr. gluc(ose) with suff. -ase, 
glucina, n., another name for beryllia (chem.) — 
ModL., coined by the French chemist Nicolas- 
Louis Vauquelin (1763-1829) in 1798 fr. Gk. 
yXuxu?, ‘sweet’ (see glyco-); so called by him 



in allusion to the sweet taste of some of its salts, 
glucinum, also glucinium, n., another name for 
beryllium (chem.) — ModL. See prec. word, 
glucose, n., a sugar, QH 12 O fi (chem.) — F. glu- 
cose, fr. misspelling of Gk. yXeuxo?, ‘must, 
sweet wine’, which is rel. to Gk, yXuxti?, ‘sweet’. 
See glyco- and subst. suff. -ose. 
glucoside, also spelled glycoside, n., a group of 
compounds yielding glucose (chem.) — Formed 
from prec. word with suff. -ide. 
glue, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) glu, ‘birdlime’, 
fr. Late L. glutem, acc. of glus, fr. L. gluten, of 
s.m., which derives fr. I.-E. base *gleit-, ‘to 
glue, paste’, whence also Lith. glitiis , ‘sticky, 
glutinous, smooth’, glytits, ‘smooth, even’, 
glitas,glitis, ‘slime, mucus’, OE. clidan, ‘to adhere 
to’, clida, ‘plaster’, elide, ‘bur’. I.-E. *gleit- is a 
-/-enlargement of base *glei-, ‘to glue, paste, 
stick together’. Port, grude, ‘paste’, is of the 
same origin as OF. glu. See clay and cp. gluten. 
Cp. also gleet. Cp. also cloth. 

Derivatives: glue, tr. v., glue-y , adj. 
glum, adj., gloomy; sullen. — MT. gloumen , 
gloumben, ‘to look sullen, gloomy’. See gloom, 
v., and cp. grunt. Derivatives: glum-ly , adv., 
glum-ness,n.,glumm-y, adj. 
glume, n., a bract of grasses. — L. gluma, ‘husk, 
hull’, for *glubh-sma, from the stem of glubo, 
glubere, ‘to peel, shell’, which stands for 
*gleubho and is cogn. with Gk. yXutpctv, ‘to hol- 
low out, engrave, carve’, yXu<pt?, ‘notch’, OE. 
cleofan , ‘to cleave’. See cleave, ‘to split’, and 
cp. glyph. 

glumous, adj., bearing glumes. — Formed from 
prec. word with suff. -ous. 
glut, tr. v., to swallow. — OF. glotir, glutir , fr. 
L. gluttire, ‘to swallow, gulp down’, fr. I.-E. 
base *glu-, ‘to swallow’, whence also L. in- 
glu-vies, ‘crop, maw; gluttony, voraciousness’, 
Russ, giot , ‘draft, gulp’, glotat\ ‘to gulp, swal- 
low’, OSlav. po-gluStati, ‘to gulp, swallow 
down’. Base *gl-u is a -^-enlargement of base 
*gel-, ‘to swallow’, whence OHG. ceole , ‘throat’, 
L. gula, ‘throat’. See gullet, and cp. glutton, 
deglutition, ingluvies. 

Derivative: glut, n., a swallow, gulp, 
glut, tr. v., to feed to satiety; intr. v., to eat to 
satiety. — ME. glotten, fr. OF. glut , glout , 
‘gluttonous’, back formation fr. glotir, glutir, 
‘to swallow, gulp down’. Cp. OF. glotoler , ‘to 
eat greedily*, freq. of glotir, and see glut, ‘to 
swallow’. 

Derivatives: glut , n„ the act of glutting; full 
supply, glutt-ing, adj., glut-ing-ly , adv. 
gluteal, adj., pertaining to the muscles of the but- 
tocks. — Formed from next word with adj. 
suff. -al. 

glpteus, n., any of the three large muscles of the 
buttocks (anat.) — Medical L. glutaeus, glu- 
teus, fr. Gk. yXoot 6<;, ‘rump’, in the J> 1 . ‘but- 
tocks’, which is cogn. with MHG. kloz, ‘lump, 
ball’, Du. kloot, ‘ball, testicle’, OE. cleat, 
‘wedge’. See cleat, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

gluten, n„ a viscid albuminous substance made 
from wheat flour. — L. gluten, ‘glue’. See glue, 
glutinous, adj., of the nature of glue, sticky. — 
L. glutinosus, ‘gluey, viscous, tenacious’, fr. 
gluten , gen. glutinis , ‘glue’. See glue and -ous 
and cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives : glutinous-ly, adv., glutinous-ness, n. 
glutton, n., 1) a gormandizer; 2) a carnivorous 
mammal ( Gulo luscus ) ; wolverine. — ME. glo- 
ton, glutun , fr. OF. gloton, gluton (F. glouton), 
fr. L. gluttonem, acc. of glut to, ‘glutton, gor- 
mandizer’, fr. gluttire , ‘to swallow, gulp down’: 
see glut, ‘to swallow’. In the sense of ‘wolverine’, 
glutton is the loan translation of G. Vielfrafi , 
‘gormandizer; wolverine’, fr. viel, ‘much’, and 
fressen, ‘to devour’. The name Vielfrafi itself 
arose from an erroneous translation of earlier 
Norw .fjeldfross, ‘wolverine*, lit. ‘mountain cat’, 
fr. fjeld, ‘mountain’, and fross, ‘tomcat; bear* 
(cp. ON. /raw, ‘tomcat ; bear’), but folk etymol- 
ogy identified Norw. fjeldfross with MHG. 
villefras (G. Vielfrafi), lit. ‘much devourer. 
(ModNorw. fjeldfras, in its turn, shows the in- 
fluence ofG. Vielfrafi.) Derivatives: glutton-ize. 
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intr. and tr. v., glutton-ous, adj., gluttony (q.v.) 
gluttony, n. — ME. glotonie, fr. OF. glotonie , 
glutonie, fr. OF. gloton , gluton. See glutton and 
-y (representing OF. -ie). 

Glyceria, n., a genus of grasses, the manna grass 
( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. yXuxep6<;, ‘sweet*, fr. 
yXuxu^, ‘sweet’ (see glyco-) ; so called in allusion 
to the taste of its grain. 

glyceride, n., a compound of glycerol and organic 
acids (chem.) — Formed fr. glycer(in) with suff. 
-ide. 

glycerin, glycerine, n. (chem.) — F. glycerine, 
coined by the French chemist Michel-Eugene 
Chevreul (1786-1889) fr. Gk. Y^uxep6<;, ‘sweet*, 
fr. yXuxu?, ‘sweet*. See glyco- and chem. suff. 

-in, -ine. 

glyco-, combining form meaning ‘sweet*. — Gk. 
yXuxo-, fr. yXuxuq, ‘sweet’, assimilated to the 
following x from orig. *8Xux-u^, and cogn. with 
L. dulcis (for *djkwis), ‘sweet*. See dulcet and 
cp. glucinum, glucose, licorice, 
glycogen, n., a carbonhydrate found in the liver 
of animals (chem.) — Coined by the French 
physiologist Claude Bernard (1813-78) in 1848 
from Gk. y^uxu?, ‘sweet* (see glyco-), and -gen, 
glycol, n., an alcoholic liquid, regarded as inter- 
mediate between glycerin and ethyl alcohol, 
C 2 H 4 (OH) 2 (chem.) — Formed fr. glycerine) 
and (alcoh)ol. Derivative: glycol-ic , adj. 
glyconic, adj., pertaining to a monoacid, C<sH 12 0 7 
(chem.) — See glycose and -onic. 

Glyconic, also Glyconian, adj., denoting a form 
of classical meter or verse. — Formed with suff. 
-ic fr. Gk. FXuxoiv, name of a Greek lyric poet. 
For the ending see suff. -ic, resp. -ian. 
glycose, n., glucose. — F. See glucose, 
glycoside, n., glucoside. — See glucoside. 
glycosuria, n., a form of diabetes in which glucose 
is excreted in the urine (med.) — Medical L., 
compounded of glucose and Gk. -oupioc, ‘dis- 
eased condition of urine’. See -uria. 
Glycyrrtnza, n., a genus of plants, the licorice 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Y^uxuppiCoc, lit. ‘sweet 
root’ (see licorice); so called in allusion to the 
taste of its root. 

glyph, n., a vertical channel or groove. — F. 
glyphe, fr. Gk. Y^ixp^, ‘a carving’ fr. Y^cpew, 
‘to hollow out, engrave, carve’, which is cogn. 
with L. glubere , ‘to peel, shell’, OE. cleofan, ‘to 
cleave’. See cleave, ‘to split’, and cp. glume. Cp. 
also glyptic and the second element in anaglyph, 
dactylioglyph, hieroglyph, petroglyph, triglyph, 
glyphic, adj., pertaining to carving or sculpture. 
— Gk. y^ u< P ix< ^> ‘pertaining to carving’, fr. 
YXixpT?]. See glyph and -ic. 

glyphograph, n., an etched plate made by glypho- 
graphy. — See next word and -graph, 
glyphography, n., process by which a raised plate 
suitable for printing is made from an etching. — 
Compounded of Gk. yXocp rj, ‘carving’ and -ypa- 
<p[a, ‘writing’, fr. YP<£<peiv, ‘to write’. See glyph 
and -graphy. Derivative: glyphograph-ic, adj. 
glyptic, adj., pertaining to carving. — Gk. Y^u7t- 
xixo?, ‘pertaining to carving’, fr, Y^wrro?, ‘en- 
graved, carved; fit for carving’, verbal adj. of 
yXiicpeiv. See glyph and -ic. 

Glyptodon, n., a genus of extinct gigantic mam- 
mals ( paleontol .) — Compounded of Gk. yXim- 
x6<;, ‘engraved’, verbal adj. of YXucpew, and 68wv, 
gen. 686vxo<;, ‘tooth’. See prec. word and odonto-. 
glyptograph, n., an engraved gem. — Compound- 
ed of Gk. y\\>nx 6 $, ‘engraved’, verbal adj, of 
YXu9eiv, ‘to engrave’, and -Ypa<poi;, fr. Ypa^ew, 
‘to write’. See glyptic and -graph, 
glyptography, n., the art or process of gem en- 
graving. — See prec. word and -graphy. 
Gnaphalium, n., a genus of plants, the cudweed 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. gnaphalium , ‘cudweed’, 
fr. Gk. y v[X< P°^ iov > of s.m., fr. Yva<paXXov, 
‘flock of wool’, fr. yviTtreiv, ‘a collateral form 
of xvobrreiv, ‘to card’, which is cogn. with W. 
cnaif i Olr. crtae , ‘fleece’, and prob. also with 
Lith. knabeti , ‘to peel’, ON. hneppa , ‘to squeeze, 
pinch, rob*, OE. hnseppan, ‘to strike’, Dan. 
nappe , Swed., Norw. nappa, ‘to pinch’, 
gnar, gnarr, intr. v., to snarl. — Of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. MHG. gnarren , knarren , G. knarren, 
‘to creak, rattle’, G. knurren, Du. knorren , Dan. 



knurre , ‘to snarl, growl’, which all are of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. knar. 

gnarl, intr. v., to snarl. — Formed from prec. 

word with frequent, suff. -/. 
gnarled, adj., knotted. — A var. of knurled, 
‘knotted’, fr. knurl (q.v.) ; first used by Shake- 
speare. 

gnash, tr. v. — ME. gnasten , ‘to gnash the teeth’, 
rel. to ON. gnastan , ‘a gnashing’, gnista, of 
s.m.; of imitative origin. Cp. G. knistern , ‘to 
crackle*. Derivatives : gnash, n., gnash-ing , n. 
gnat, n. — ME., fr. OE. gnsett, rel. to LG .gnatte, 
in gradational relationship to MLG. gnitte, 
‘gnat’, G. Gnitze , ‘gnat’ and prob. also to OE. 
gnagan, ‘to gnaw’. See gnaw, 
gnathic, adj., pertaining to the jaw. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. yv<x&o<;, ‘jaw, cheek’, which 
is cogn. with Lith. zandas, ‘jaw’, and prob. 
stands in gradational relationship to Gk. 

‘the lower jaw, cheek, chin’, yivtiov, ‘chin*. See 
genial, ‘pertaining to the chin’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

gnathism, n., relative projection of the lower jaw 
(a term of craniometry). — See prec. word and 

-ism. 

gnathitis, n., inflammation of the jaw or cheek 
(med.) — Medical L. See gnathic and -itis. 
-gnathous, combining form lit. meaning ‘-jawed’, 
as in orthognathous , prognathous (a term of 
craniometry). — See gnathic and -ous. 
gnaw, tr, and intr. v. — ME. gnawen, fr. OE. 
gnagan, rel. to OS. gnagan , ON., Swed. gnaga , 
Dan. gnave, MDu., Du. knagen , OHG. gna- 
gan, nagan, MHG. gnagen , nagen , G. nagen. 
Outside Teut. cp. the second element in Avestic 
aiwi-ynixta, ‘gnawed, nibbled, eaten’. Cp. nag, 
‘to worry’. Cp. also gnat. 

Derivatives: gnaw-er , n., gnaw-ing , n. and adj., 
gnaw-ing-ly , adv. 

gneiss, n., a composite rock consisting of feld- 
spar, quartz, mica and hornblende. — G., rel. 
to OHG. gneisto, MHG. g(a)neist(e), ON. 
gneisti, OE. gnast, ‘spark’. Cp. OPruss. knaistis, 
‘a burning’, and see ganister. 
gnome, n., a fabulous dwarfish person. — F., fr. 
ModL. gnomus, a word coined by the Swiss- 
German physician and alchemist Paracelsus 
(died in 1541) prob. fr. Gk. Yvci{X7}, ‘intelligence’ 
(see next word; gnomes were supposed to be 
intelligent people) or perh. fr. Gk. *yt)v6^oc, 
‘inhabitant of the earth’, formed on the analogy 
of ffaXaaoov6(xo<;, ‘inhabitant of the sea’. See 
Geonoma. 

Derivative : gnom-ish, adj. 
gnome, n., a moral maxim. — Gk. yvwjjly;, ‘a 
means of knowing; mind, judgment, intelli- 
gence; maxim, opinion’, from the base of 
Y^wcrxeiv, ‘to know, perceive, understand’. See 
can, aux. v., and cp. gnomon, gnosis. Cp. also 
prec. word. 

gnomic, gnomical, adj., pertaining to gnomes, 
sententious, aphoristic. — Gk. 

‘suited to maxims’, fr. yvw^. See prec. word 
and -ic, resp. also -al. 

gnomon, n., index on a sundial. — L. gnomon , 
fr. Gk. Yvwp.cov, 'judge, indicator’, lit. ‘one that 
kn#ws\ rel. to Yvwpr), ‘mind, judgment, maxim, 
opinion’. See gnome, ‘maxim’, and cp. the 
second element in pathognomonic and in 
physiognomy. 

gnomonic, adj., pertaining to a gnomon. — L. 
gnomonicus, fr. Gk. Yvwp.ovtx6<;, fr. yvwjjuov. See 
prec. word and -ic. 

gnosis, n., knowledge, especially that claimed by 
the Gnostics. — ModL. gnosis , fr. Gk. yv&ctk;, 
‘knowledge’, from the base seen also in yvco(jo), 
‘mind, judgment; maxim, opinion*. See gnome, 
‘maxim’, and cp. diagnosis, prognosis, 
gnostic, adj., pertaining to knowledge. — Gk. 
yvoioTtxoq, ‘of knowing’, fr. yvMCTxoq, 'known, 
perceived, understood’, a later collateral form 
of yvcot6c, verbal adj. of yiyvcoo-xsiv, ‘to know’. 
See gnosis and -ic and cp. next word. Cp. also 
diagnostic, prognostic. 

Gnostic, n., a member of the sect of Gnostics; 
adj., pertaining to Gnosticism. — Late L. Gnos- 
ticusy fr. Gk. YvtooxLxdi;, ‘Gnostic, member of 
a religious sect of the 2nd cent.*, lit. ‘knowing’. 



See prec. word and cp. Mandaean. 

Derivative: Gnostic-ism, n. 
gnu, n., a large S. African antelope. — Fr. gnoo, 
the word by which the German traveler Georg 
Forster (1754-1794) rendered Kaffir ngu (in his 
book ‘A Voyage Around the World’, I, p.83). 
go, intr. v. — ME. gon , fr. OE. gdn, rel. to OS., 
OFris., MLG. gdn , Dan. gaa, Swed. gd, MDu. 
gaen, Du. gaan , OHG., MHG. gdn , gen, G. 
gehen , Crimean Goth. geen y ‘to go’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ghe-, *ghei-. The same base appears re- 
duplicated in OI. jihite (for *ghi-ghe-te ), ‘goes 
aw ay’, ja-ha-ti (for *ghe-ghe-ti), ‘leaves, aban- 
dons’, Gk. xL^ivo (for * ghi-ghe-no), x(xtQ[AI 
(for *ghi-ghe-mi), ‘I reach, meet with’, Avestic 
zazami , ‘1 dismiss’. Base *ghe-> *ghei-, ‘to go’, 
is identical with base *ghe-, *ghei-, ‘to lack, be 
in want of’ (prop, ‘to go without’), whence Gk. 
XT)xo<;, ‘want, need’, x aTe ^ v » ‘ to want, be in 
need of, long for, desire’, x^ 9 °^ ‘bereaved of’, 
L. heres, ‘heir’; see heredity and cp. chori-. Cp. 
ago. 

Derivatives: go, n., that which goes, go-er, n., 
go-ing, n. 

goad, n. — ME. gode, fr. OE. gad, ‘point, sting, 
goad, arrow’, rel. to Lombard gaida, ‘spear’, 
and cogn. with OI. hetih, ‘missile, projectile*, 
hayati, hinSti, ‘pushes on, hurls’, Avestic zaena 
‘weapon’, Gk. ^aux;, ‘shepherd’s staff’, Gaul.- 
L. gaesum , ‘a long heavy javelin’, Olr. gae , 
‘spear’, OE. gar, ‘spear’, Du. gesel, OHG. 
geisila, MHG. geisel , G. GeijSsl, ‘whip, lash*. 
All these words are traceable to I.-E. base *ghei - 9 
‘to drive on, push on*. Cp. gore, ‘a triangular 
piece of land’, and words there referred to. 
Derivative : goad, tr. v. 

goaf, n., the open space from which the coal has 
been extracted (dial. E.) — ME. golf ‘heap of 
sheaves placed in a barn’, fr. ON. golf ‘floor, 
apartment, division’. 

goal, n. — ME. gol, ‘limit, boundary’, prob. fr. 
OE. *gal, ‘hindrance’, whence gxlan , ‘to hin- 
der’; see gill, ‘ravine*. For sense development 
cp. L. meta, ‘end, boundary; goal*, 
goat, n. — ME. goot , gote, fr. OE. gat , rel. to OS. 
get , ON., Norw. geit, Swed. get, Dan.g/W, MDu. 
gheet, Du. geit, OHG., MHG. gei 3, G. GeiJ 3 > 
Goth, gaits, ‘goat’, fr. I.-E. base *ghaido -, ‘kid, 
goat’, whence also L. haedus, ‘kid, young goat*. 
Derivatives: goatee (q.v.), goat-ish , adj., goat- 
ish-ly, adv., goat-ish-ness, n., goat -ling, n., 
goat-ly, adj. 

goatee, n., a man’s beard resembling a goat’s 
beard. — Formed from prec. word with suff. -ee. 
Derivative: goate-ed, adj. 
gob, n„ a mouthful of saliva; a lump of slimy 
subsiance. — OF. gobe , ‘a mouthful, a lump’ 
[whence F. gobe, gobbe, ‘fattening ball (for 
poultry); poisoned ball (for a dog)’], of Celtic 
origin; cp. Ir. gob, ‘mouth’, Gael, gob, ‘beak*. 
Cp. gobbet, gobble, ‘to eat greedily’, goblet, 
gob, n., a sailor in the navy (slang), — Perh. lit. 

‘a lump’, and orig. identical with prec. word, 
gobang, also goban, n., a Japanese game resem- 
bling checker. — Japan, goban, corruption of 
Chinese k'i-p'an, ‘checkerboard’, 
gobbet, n., a piece of flesh; a lump of food (ar- 
chaic or rare). — ME. gobet, fr. OF. gobet, 
dimin. of gobe , ‘a mouthful, a lump’. See gob, ‘a 
mouthful’, and dimin. suff. -et and cp. goblet, 
gobble, tr. and intr. v., to eat greedily. — Formed 
with freq. suff. -le fr. F. gober, ‘to gulp down, 
swallow’, fr. OF. gobe, ‘a mouthful, a lump*. 
See gob, ‘a mouthful’. 

gobble, intr. v., to make the characteristic noise 
of a turkey cock. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
gabble. 

Derivative: gobble, n., the noise made by a 
turkey cock. 

gobble, n., a successful putt into the hole (a term 
of golf). — Prob. fr. gobble, ‘to eat greedily’, 
gobbledegook, gobbledygook, n., the overinvol- 
ved, pompous talk of officialdom (slang). — 
Coined by Maury Maverick (1895-1954), a U.S. 
public official. 

gobbler, n., one who eats greedily. — Formed fr. 
gobble, ‘to eat greedily’, with agential suff. -er. 
gobbler, n., a turkey cock. — Formed fr. gobble. 
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‘to make the noise of the turkey cock’, with 
agential suff. -er. 

Gobelin, adj., pertaining to tapestry produced at 
the Gobelin looms; resembling such tapestry. 
— Named after the French dyers Gilles and 
Jehan Gobelin , who established near Paris a 
factory of tapestry (about the middle of the 
fifteenth century). 

Derivative: Gobelin , n., a Gobelin tapestry, 
gobi, n., lenticular mass of deposits ( geol .) — 
Mongolian gobi , ‘desert’. Cp. the Gobi Desert, 
which is a pleonasm, because gobi means the 
same as English desert. 

gobiid, adj., pertaining to the Gobiidae. — See 
next word. 

Gobiidae, n. pi., the family of fishes constituted 
by the gobies ( ichthyol .) — ModL., formed with 
suff. -idae fr. L. gobius , a kind of fish. See goby, 
goblet, n. — ME. gobelet , fr. OF. (= F.) gobelet , 
‘goblet, cup’, fr. OF. gobel, of s.m., orig. iden- 
tical with OF. gobel , ‘mouthful’, dimin. of gobe. 
See gob, ‘a mouthful’, and -et. 
goblin, n., an evil spirit. — F. gobelin , formed fr. 
ML. cobdlus , fr. Gk. x 6 ( 3 aXo<;, ‘rogue, knave; 
an evil spirit’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. 
kobold, cobalt. 

Derivative: goblin-ry, n. 

goby, n., a small marine fish. — L. gobius , fr. Gk. 
x 6 >j 3 io<;, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. 
Gobiidae, gudgeon, the fish. 

God; god, n. — ME., fr. OE. god, rel. to OS., 
Du. god, OHG., MHG. got , G. Gott, ON. gud , 
Dan., Swed. gud, Goth, gup, for Teut. *guda~, 
which is prob. a participial formation (cp. cold, 
loud, old ) meaning ‘the invoked being’, and 
corresponds to I.-E. ghu-td-m , fr. base *ghu-, 
‘to invoke’, whence OI. hu-ta-, ‘invoked’ (epithet 
of Indra), pp. of havate, ‘invokes’, which is rel. 
to Avestic zavaiti , of s.m., Gk. xau/aouai, ‘I 
boast’, OSlav. zovg, zuvati, ‘to call’. Cp. bigot, 
giddy, good-by, gossip. 

Derivatives : goddess (q.v.), god-like , adj .,god-ly, 
adj., god-li-ness, n. 

goddess, n. — ME. godesse, goddesse, a hybrid 
coined fr. god and -esse, a suff. of ult. Gk. ori- 
gin. See god and -ess. 

Godetia, n., a genus of plants of the evening prim- 
rose family ( bot .) — ModL., named after the 
Swiss botanist Charles-H. Godet (1797-1879). 
For the ending see suff. -ia. 

Godfrey, masc. PN. — OF. Godefrei (F. Gode- 
froi ), fr. OHG. Godafrid (G. Gottfried), lit. ‘the 
peace of God’, fr. OHG. got , ‘God’, and fridu , 
‘peace’. See god and free and cp. the first ele- 
ment in Frederic and the second element in 
Geoffrey. 

godown, n., a warehouse; a store ( Anglo-Ind .) — 
Anglicized fr. Malay godong , ‘warehouse’, 
which prob. derives fr. Telugu gidangi, fr. Tamil 
kidangu, prop, ‘a place where things lie\ fr. kidu, 
‘to lie’. For sense development cp. G. Lager, 
‘storehouse, warehouse, store’, lit. ‘a place 
where things lie’, fr. liegen, ‘to lie*, 
godsend, n., that which comes unexpectedly, as 
if sent by God. ; a welcome event. — For God's 
send, in which send derives fr. ME. sande, sonde, 
‘that which is sent, message’, fr. OE. sand, fr. 
sendan, ‘to send’. See send, 
goel, n., next of kin; redeemer; avenger of blood 
( Hebrew antiq .) — Heb. go' el, ‘redeemer’, active 
part, of ga'at, ‘he has redeemed’, whence g e 'ul- 
ld h , ‘redemption’. See Geullah. 
goff, n., a stupid fellow (now dial.) — ME. goffe, 
prob. fr. F. goffe, ‘awkward’, fr. It. goffo, of 
s.m., which is of uncertain origin. Cp. goof, 
goffer, tr. v., to plait, flute. — F. gaufrer , ‘to 
figure (cloth, leather or velvet)’, fr. gaufre , 
‘honeycomb, waffle’, fr. Frankish *wafel, which 
is rel. to MDu. wdfel, ‘wafer’. See wafer and cp. 
gopher, ‘a rodent’. 

Derivatives: goffer, n., goffer-er, n., goffer-ing,w. 
goggle, intr. v. — ME. gogelen, prob. formed with 
freq. suff. -le fr. the imitative base *gog-. Cp. 
log, joggle. 

Derivatives: goggle, n. and adj., goggl-ed, adj., 
goggl-y , adj. 

goggler, n., name of a fish ( Trachurops crumen- 
ophthalmus). — Formed from prec. word with 



agential suff. -er. 

goglet, also guglet, n., a waterbottle. — Cor- 
ruption of Port, gorgoleta, ‘a narrow-mouthed 
vessel out of which the water guggles’, which is 
rel. to gorgolejar, ‘to drink by draughts or 
gulps’, an alteration of gargarejar, ‘to gargle’, 
fr. L. gargarizdre, from the imitative base 
*garg-. See garget. 

goi, goy, n., a gentile, a non-Jew. — Heb. gdy, 
‘people, nation’ (in Mishnaic and Modern 
Hebrew, also ‘gentile’), pi. gdyfm. Cp. goyim. 
Goidelic, adj., pertaining to the Gaelic language. 
— Formed with suff. -ic fr. OIr. Goidel, ‘Gael’. 
See Gael. 

goiter, goi{re, n. — F. goitre, fr. OF. goitron, 
‘throat’, fr. VL. *gutturionem , acc. of *gutturio t 
fr. L. guttur, ‘throat’. See guttural. 

Derivatives: goiter-ed, goitr-ed, adj., goitrous 
(q.v.) 

goitrous, adj. pertaining to, or affected with, 
goiter. — F. goitre ux (fern, go it reuse), fr. goitre. 
See goiter and -ous. 

gola, n., a storehouse for grain. — Hind .gold, prop, 
‘a round house’, fr. gol, ‘round’ ; so called from 
the usual form of such storehouses, 
golah, n., Diaspora, galuth (Jewish hist.) — Heb. 
gold h , ‘exile; exiles’, fr. gdld h , ‘he uncovered, 
removed; he departed; he went into exile, was 
deported’. See galuth. 

Golconda, n., a mine of wealth. — From Gol- 
conda, the old capital of the kingdom of The 
Deccan in India, a famous center of the dia- 
mond trade. 

gold, n. — ME., fr. OE. gold, rel. to OS., OFris,, 
OHG. gold, MHG. golt, G. Gold , MDu. gout, 
Du. goud, ON. gull , goll, Swed. gull, Dan. guld, 
Goth, gulp, ‘gold’, and cogn. with OSlav. zlato 
(for *zol-to), Russ, zdloto, Lett, zelts, OI. hiran- 
yam, Avestic zaranya -, ‘gold’. All these words are 
traceable to I.-E. base *ghel-, *ghel-, ‘to shine; 
yellow’, and orig, meant ‘the yellow metal’. See 
yellow and cp. gild, guilder, gulden. Cp. also zloty. 
Derivatives : gold, gold-en , adjs. 
golem, n., an artificial man; an automaton. — 
Heb. gdlern (in Ps. 139:16), ‘embryo’, fr. galarn, 
‘he wrapped up, folded’, 
golf, n., a game of Scottish origin. — Of uncertain 
origin. It derives perh. fr. MDu. coif, colve (Du. 
kolf ), ‘club for striking balls’, which is rel. to 
ON. kolfr, ‘clapper of a bell; a kind of bolt*, 
OHG. kolbo, MHG. kolbe , G. Kolben, 'mace, 
club’. 

Derivatives: golf, intr. v., golf-er , n. 

Golgotha, n., calvary. — Greek transliteration 
of Aram, gulgultd, ‘skull’ (— Heb. gulgdleth), 
the name given to x hill near Jerusalem (so called 
in reference to its shape); cp. Calvary. For the 
etymology of Aram, gulgultd see gelOah. 
goliard, n., jester, buffoon, poet. — OF. goliard, 
goliart, ‘glutton; buffoon*, fr. gole (whence F. 
gueule), ‘mouth’, fr. L. gula. See gullet and -ard. 
Goliath, n., a giant. — Late L. Goliath, fr. Heb. 
Golydth, name of a Philistine giant killed by 
David (see I Sam., chapter 17). 
golliwog, n., 1) a grotesque doll; 2) a grotesque 
person. — Coined by the portrait painter and 
illustrator Florence K. Upton (died in 1922). 
The word was prob. modeled on polliwog. 
golosh, n. — A var. of galosh, 
goluptious, adj., luscious. — Facetiously formed 
on the analogy of voluptuous. 
gomasta, gomastah, gomashta, n., a native agent 
or factor (India). — Pers. gumashtah, 'appoint- 
ed*. 

gombeen, n., usury (Irish-English) — Ir. gaimbln, 
‘interest’, fr. Late L. cambium, ‘exchange*, fr. 
cambidre, ‘to exchange*. See cambium and cp. 
words there referred to. 

gombroon, gomroon, n., a kind of white semi- 
porcelain. — Fr. Gombroon (now Bandar 
Abbas), name of a town on the Persian Gulf. 
Cp. gambroon. 

gomer, n., a measure. — L. gomor , Gk. y<^op, 
fr. Heb. ' 6 mer. See omer. 
gomer, a conical chamber. — Named after its 
inventor. 

gomeral, gomerel, n., a fool. — Of unknown origin, 
gomphosis, n., an immovable union of bony parts 



in the body (anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. y6{x- 
<po>au;, ‘a bolting together’, fr. yo(x<pouv, ‘to 
fasten with bolts’, fr. yV? 0 ?* ‘bolt’, which is 
cogn. with OE. cdmb , ‘comb’. See comb and 
-osis and cp. agomphious. 

Gomphrena, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Amaranthaceae (bot.) — Altered fr. L. grom- 
phaena, name of a kind of amaranth, 
gomroon, n. — See gombroon, 
gomuti, n., a palm growing in the Archipelago 
(Arenga saccharifera). — Malay gumuti. 
gon-, form of gono- before a vowel. 

-gon, combining form meaning ‘having (such and 
such) a number of angles’, as in trigon, pentagon. 

— Gk. -ycovo?, from the stem of ycovla, ‘angle, 
comer’, which is rel. to y6vu, ‘knee’, and cogn. 
with OI. jdnu, Goth, kniu, OE. cneof knee’. See 
knee and cp. gonio-, gonion, gony-i Cp. also 
agonic, Coregonus, diagon, diagonal, Eriogonum, 
isogonic, orthogonal. 

gonad, n., a reproductive gland (biol.) — Formed 
with suff. -ad fr. Gk. yov-i], ‘that which is be- 
gotten; offspring; that which generates, seed, 
semen; genitals; the act of generation; race, 
family’. See gono-. 

gondola, n., a narrow boat used in the canals of 
Venice. — It., fr. Friaul. gondola, ‘to waver, 
vacillate’, which is prob. of imitative origin. It 
is not connected with L. gandeia, ‘a kind of 
African ship’. 

Derivative: gondola , intr. v. 
gondolet, n., a small gondola. — It. gondoletta, 
dimin. of gondola. See prec. word and -et. 
gondolier, n., one who rows a gondola. — F., fr. 
It. gondoliere, fr. gondola. See gondola and -ier. 
gone, adj., lost; prop. pp. of go. — ME. gon, 
fr. OE. gan , pp. of OE. gdn, ‘to go’. See go. 
Derivatives: gone-ness, n., goner (q.v.) 
goner, n., one ruined, lost (slang). — Formed fr* 
gone with suff. -er. 

gonfalon, n., an ensign. — OF. (— F.), formed 
with dissimilation from gonfanon (q.v.) 
gonfalonier, n., one who bears the gonfalon. — 
F., fr. gonfalon. See prec. word and -ier. 
gonfanon, n., a gonfalon. — F., fr. OHG. gundfano 
(cp. OE. gupfana , ON. gurmfani ), lit. ‘banner of 
war’, fr. gund, gunt, ‘war 1 , and fano, ‘flag, ban- 
ner*. The first element is rel. to OE. gud, ON. 
gudr, gunnr, ‘war’, fr. I.-E. base *g w hen-, ‘to 
strike*, whence also Gk. -S-eLveiv, ‘to strike*! L. 
de-fendere, ‘to ward off, keep away, defend, 
guard, protect’ ; see defend and cp. the first ele- 
ment in Gunther. The second element is rel. to 
OE., Goth.fana, ‘cloth’, and cogn. with L. pan - 
nus, ‘piece of cloth’ ; see pane, 'sheet of glass’, 
and cp. fanon. Cp. also gonfalon, 
gong, n. — Malay gong, of imitative origin. Cp. 
gum-gum. 

Derivative : gong, intr. v. 

Gongorism, n., an artificial, affected style. — 
Prop, ‘a style resembling that of the Spanish 
poet Luis de Gdngora y Argote (1561-1627)’. 
For the ending see suff. -ism. 

Goniatites, n., a genus of cephalopods ( paleon - 
tol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. y^v(«, ‘angle’ (see -gon); 
so called from the angular sutures, 
gonidium, n., an asexual reproductive spore (bot.) 

— ModL., formed with suff. -idhim fr. Gk. 
y6vo<;, 'that which is begotten, offspring’. See 
gono-. 

gonio-, combining form meaning ‘angle, comer’. 

— Gk. Y^vto-, fr. Y^vta, ‘angle, comer’. See 

-gon. 

goniometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
angles. — F. goniomitre , fr. Gk. Y<av£a, ‘angle’, 
and pixpov, ‘measure’. See gonio- and meter, 
'poetical rhythm’. 

goniometry, n., the measurement of angles. — 
F. goniometrie. See prec. word and -metry. 
Derivatives : goniometr-ic, goniometr-ic-al, adjs., 
goniometr-ic-al-ly, adv. 

gonion, n., the point at the angle on either side 
of the lower jaw (craniol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
Ywvta, ‘angle, corner’. See -gon. 
gonitis, n., inflammation of the knee (med.) — 
Medical L., formed fr. Gk. ybvu, ‘knee*, with 
suff. -itis. See -gon. 

-gonium, combining form denoting a mother cell 
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(biol.) — ModL. - gonium , fr. Gk. -y6vo;, ‘be- 
getting, producing; bom of’, fr. y6vo;, ‘that 
which is begotten, offspring’. See gono-. 
gonnardite, n., a zeolite (mineral.) — Named after 
the French mineralogist Ferdinand Gonnard , 
who first analyzed it. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

gonnof, gonnoph, also ganef, n., a thief. — Yiddish 
ganef, fr. Heb. ganndbh (in Modern Heb. pro- 
nunciation ganndv ), ‘thief’, fr. ganabh , ‘he 
stole’. See gambit 

gono-, before a vowel gon-, combining form 
meaning ‘sexual, reproductive’. — Gk. yovo-, 
yov-, fr. yovo;, ‘that which is begotten, child, 
offspring; procreation; race, birth, descent; 
seed, semen; genitals’, or fr. y ovyj, ‘that which 
is begotten, offspring; that which generates, 
seed, semen; genitals; the act of generation; 
race, family’. See genus and cp. gonad, gonkhum, 
-gonium, -gony. 

gonococcus, n., the micro-organism that causes 
gonorrhea ( bacteriol .) — Medical L., coined 
by the German physician Albert Ludwig Sig- 
mund Neisser (1855-1916) in 1882 fr. gono- and 
Gk. xoxxo;, ‘kernel, berry’. See coccus. 
Gonolobus, n., a genus of plants, the anglepod 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of the stem of 
yoma, ‘angle’ and Xo( 36 ;, ‘pod’ (see gonio- and 
lobe). The genus is so called from the shape of 
the fruit. 

gonophore,n., 1) elongation of the axis of a flower 
above the perianth (bot.); 2) one of the gener- 
ative buds containing the reproductive elements 
in Hydrozoa (zool.) — Compounded of gono- 
and -phore. 

gonorrhea, gonorrhoea, n. (med.) — Late L. go- 
norrhoea, fr. Gk. yovoppoux, which is com- 
pounded of y6vo;, ‘seed, semen*, and £oia, 
‘flux’, fr. £ei v, ‘to flow’. See gono- and -rrhea. 
Derivative: gonorrhe-al, gonorrhoe-al, adj. 
gony-, combining form denoting the knee. — Fr. 
Gk. y6vu, ‘knee’, rel. to ycovta, ‘angle, corner’. 
See -gon. 

-gony, combining form meaning ‘generation, 
genesis, origination’, as in cosmogony, geogony . 
— L. - gonia , fr. Gk. -yovla, fr. y6vo;, ‘that 
which is begotten, offspring*. See gono- and 
cp. -geny. 

good, adj. — ME. good, fr. OE. god, rel. to OS., 
OFris. god, ON. gobr, Dan., Swed. god , Du. 
goed, OHG, MHG. guot, G. gut, Goth, gbps, 
‘good’. The original meaning of these words was 
‘fit, adequate, belonging together’. They stand 
in gradational relationship to OE. gada , ge- 
gada, ‘companion’, gaderian, gxdrian, ‘to gather, 
collect, store up’; see gather and cp. the first 
element in gospel. Cognates outside Teutonic 
are OSlav. godu, ‘pleasing timfe’, godhu, ‘pleas- 
ing’, goditi, ‘to be pleasing’. 

Derivatives : good, n., good-ly, adj., good-li-ness, 
goodness (q.v.), goody (q.v.) 
good-by, good-bye, interj. and n. — Contraction 
of God be with ye. 

goodness, n. — ME. goodnesse, fr. OE. godnes , 
fr. god , ‘good’. See good and -ness, 
goody, n., sweetmeat, bonbon. — Formed fr. 
good with adj. suff. -y. 

goody, n., civility applied to a woman of humble 
station. — From goodwife . 
goody, also goody-goody, adj., affectedly pious, 
sanctimonious. — Formed fr. good with adj. 
suff. -y, 

goof, n., a stupid person (US. Slang). — Of un- 
certain origin ; possibly a var. of goff. 
Derivatives: goof-y , adj., goof-i-ly, adv., goof- 
i-ness , n. 

googly, adj. (a term of cricket). — Of uncertain 
origin. 

googul, n. — A var. of gugal. 
goon, n., a ruffian. — Fr. Alice the Goon , a sub- 
human character in the comic strip Thimble 
Theatre by the American cartoonist Elzie Crisler 
Segar (1894-1938). 
gooroo, n. — A var. of guru, 
goorul, n. — A var. of goral. 
goosander, n., the merganser. — Prob. formed fr. 

goose on analogy of ber gander (q.v.) 
goose, n. — ME. gos , goos, fr. OE. gos , rel. to 



OFris., MLG. gos , ON. gas, OHG., MHG., G. 
gans, ‘goose*, and cogn. with OT. hamsah (masc.), 
hamsi (fem.), ‘goose, swan’, Dor., Boeot. Gk. 
X&v, Gk. x*jv, L. anser (for *hanser), Lith. zqsis , 
OPruss. sansy , ‘goose’, OIr, geiss, ‘swan’. 
OSlav. gust, ‘goose’, and Sp. ganso, ‘gander, 
goose’, are Teut. loan words. Cp. gander, gan- 
net, gosling and the first element in goosander, 
goshawk, gossamer. Cp. also anserine, Chen. 
Derivatives: goos-ish , goos-y, adjs. 
gooseberry, n. — Prob. fr. G. Krausbeere or 
Krauselberre , which are rel. to MDu. croesel , 
‘gooseberry’. These words prop, mean ‘curly 
berry’, and derive fr. G. kraus , resp. MDu. 
croes , ‘crispy, curly; cp. ME. crous, ‘curly’. E. 
gooseberry owes its form to an association with 
goose (as if it were a compound of goose and 
berry). Cp. F. groseille. It. grossularia and Sp. 
gro sella, ‘gooseberry’, which are Dutch loan 
words. Cp. also Grossularia. 
gopher, n., a burrowing rodent. — F. gaufre , 
‘waffle, honeycomb’ (see goffer); so called in 
allusion to its burrows. 

gopherwood, n. — Heb. gdpher , name of the wood 
of which Noah’s ark was made. See cypress, 
gopura, n., a pyramidal tower above the entrance- 
gate of a Hindu temple. — OI M ‘city gate’, lit. 
‘cow city’, fr. gault, gen. gdh, ‘ox, bull, cow’, and 
puram, ‘city*. Gopura prob. denoted orig. that 
part of the city (usually the suburb), in which 
cattle breeding was practiced. For the first ele- 
ment see cow and cp. Gautama and words there 
referred to, for the second element see policy, 
‘method of government’, 
goral, goorul, n., the Himalayan goat antelope. — 
Hind, gural, goral. 

Gordian, adj., pertaining to Gordius , king of 
Phrygia or to the knot tied by him. For the 
ending see suff. 

Gordonia, n., a genus of plants of the tea family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after James Gordon , a 
London nurseryman (1728-91). For the ending 
see suff. -ia. 

gore, n., 1 ) dirt (obsol .) ; 2) clotted blood. — ME. , 
fr. OE. gor, ‘dung, dirt’, rel. to ON. gor, ‘cud’, 
Swed. gorr , ‘dirt’, OHG., MHG. gor, ‘dung’, 
Du. goor , ‘foul, dirty’, OE. gyre, ‘dung’, Norw. 
gyrja, ‘mud, mire’. 

gore, n., a triangular piece of land. — ME. gare, 
gore , fr. OE. gdra, ‘a triangular piece of land’, 
lit. *a spearshaped piece of land’, fr. OE. gar, 
‘spear’, which is rel. to ON. geirr , OS„ OHG., 
MHG. ger, G Ger, of s.m. See goad and cp. gore, 
‘to pierce’. Cp. also gar, and words there referred 
to. Cp. also auger, garlic, gyron, the first element 
in gerfalcon, and the second element in eagre, 
‘a tidal wave’. 

gore, to pierce. — Fr. OE. gar, ‘spear’. The orig. 
meaning was ‘to pierce with a spear’. See prec. 
word. 

gorge, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. VL. gurga , ‘whirl- 
pool, abyss’, fr. L. gurges , gen. gurgitis , of s.m. 
See voracious and cp. gorgeous, gorget, dis- 
gorge, regorge. Cp. also gurgitation. 
Derivatives: gorge, intr. and tr. v., gorg-ed, adj. 
gorgeous, adj. — OF. gorgias, ‘finely dressed, 
luxurious’, formed from the name of Gorgias, 
a Greek sophist and rhetorician (about 483- 
375), who took pleasure in showing off his 
luxury. 

Derivatives: gorgeous-ly, adv., gorgeous-ness, n. 
gorget, n., a piece of armor defending the throat. 
— OF. gorgete , dimin. of gorge, ‘throat’. See 
gorge and -et. 

Derivative: gorget-ed , adj. 

Gorgon, n., one of the three sisters in Greek 
mythology who had the power to turn to stone 
all who looked upon them. — L. Gorgo , fr. Gk. 
Topyo), fr. yopy6;, ‘terrible’, which is of uncer- 
tain etymology. It is perh. cogn. with OIr. garg , 
‘rough, fierce, wild’, OSlav. groza, Russ, grozd , 
Pol. groza, Czech hrtiza, ‘horror’. Cp. Demo- 
gorgon. 

gorgoneion, n., representation of the head of a 
Gorgon, esp. that of Medusa. — ModL., fr. 
Gk. ropy6vetov, fr. Fopyw. See prec. word. 
Gorgonian, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
Gorgon. — Formed fr. Gorgon with suff. -ian. 



Gorgonzola, n., a kind of Italian cheese. — Short 
for Gorgonzola cheese; so called from a village 
near Milan. 

gorilla, n. — An African word quoted by the 
Punic navigator Hanno in his Periplus (about 
450 B.C.E.) 

gormandize, n., indulgence in good eating and 
drinking. — F. gourmandise, ‘gluttony, greed- 
iness’, fr. gourmand, ‘glutton’. See gounhand. 
Derivatives : gormandize, intr. v., gormandiz-er , 
n. 

gorse, n., furze. — ME. gorst, fr. OE. gorst , rel. 
to OS., OHG. gersta, MDu. gherste, Du. gerst, 
MHG., G. gerste, ‘barley’, and cogn. with L. 
hordeum, ‘barley’. See Hordeum. 
gory, adj., 1) covered with blood; bloody; 2) char- 
acterized by much bloodshed. — Formed fr. 
gore, ‘clotted blood’, with adj. suff. -y. 
Derivatives: gori-ly, adv., gor i- ness, n. 
goshawk, n., a kind of large hawk. — ME. gos - 
hawke, fr. OE. goshafoc, compounded of gos 
and hafoc, lit. ‘goose hawk’. See goose and hawk, 
goshenite, n., a variety of beryl (mineral.) — 
Named after Goshen in Massachusetts. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
goslet, n., a very small goose. — Formed with 
suff. -let fr. ME. gos , ‘goose’. See goose, 
gosling, n., a young goose. — Formed fr. ME. 
gos, ‘goose’, with dimin. suff. -ling, 
gospel, n. — ME, godspel, gospel, fr. OE. god- 
spell, lit. ‘the good message’, fr. god, ‘good’, and 
spell , ‘narrative, story, saying, message’ (see 
good and spell, ‘charm’). Gospel is prop, a loan 
translation of Eccles. L. evangelium (see evangel). 
gospeltze, tr. v., to evangelize. — A hybrid 
formed fr. gospel with -ize, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

gospeler, gospeller, n. — OE. godspellere, ‘evang- 
elist’, fr. godspel. See gospel and agential suff. -er. 
gospodar, n, — See hospodar. 
gossamer, n., a filmy cobweb. — ME. gossomer , 
gosesomer , lit. goose summer; 50 called because 
it appears early November, at the time when 
geese are in season. See goose and summec. 
Derivatives: gossamer-ed, gossamer-y, adjs. 
gossip, n., 1) godparent (obsol. or dial.); 2) one 
given to idle talk; 3) idle talk. — ME. godsib, 
gossib, fr. OE. godsibb, ‘sponsor’, fr. god , ‘God’, 
and sibb , ‘relationship’. See god and sib. 
Derivatives: gossip, intr. v., gossip-y, adj. 
gossoon, n., a boy. — Corruption of F. gargon , 
‘boy’. See gar?on. 

Gossypium, n., a genus of plants of the mallow 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. gossypion , ‘the 
cotton tree’, which is of uncertain origin, 
got, past tense and pp. of get. — ME. past tense 
gat , pp. geten, goten, fr. geten, ’to get’. See get. 
Goth, n., member of an East Teutonic people. — 
Late L. Gothi (pi.), fr. Gk. F6 t#oi, T6^ot, fr. 
Gut-, the first element in Gothic Gut-piuda , ‘the 
Gothic people’. For the second element in Gut - 
piuda see Teuton. Cp. Jocelin, Joyce. 
Gothamite, n., a simpleton. — Formed fr. 
Gotham, name of a village in England, whose 
inhabitants were proverbial for their stupidity. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. Cp. Abderite. 
Gothic, adj. — F. gothique, fr. Late L. Gothicus , 
fr. Gothus , ‘Goth*. See Goth and -ic. 
Derivatives: Gothic, n., Gothic-al-ly , adv., 
Gothic-ism , n., Gothic-ist, n., Gothic-ize, tr. and 
intr. v. 

gouache, n., a method of painting with water- 
colors mixed with gum and honey. — F., fr. It. 
guazzo, orig. meaning ‘a place where there is 
water’, derived fr. L. aqudtib, ‘the act of water- 
ing’, fr. aqudtus, pp. of aquarl , ‘to bring water 
'for drinking, fr. aqua, ‘water’. See aquatic. 
Gouda, n., also Gouda cheese. — Named after 
the town of Gouda in Holland, 
gouge, n., a tool for making grooves. — F., ‘a 
hollow chisel’, fr. Late L. gubia (for *gulbia ), 
of s.m., which is of Celtic origin ; cp. OIr. gulban, 
‘prick, prickle’, Mir. gulba?N .gylfin, OCo. geluin, 
‘beak’. These words are prob. cogn. with Gk. 
yXoupeiv, ‘to hollow out, hew, carve’, yXa<pup6;, 
‘hollowed out, hollow’, Bulg. glob, ‘eyesocket’, 
Slovenic globati , ‘to hollow out, to gnaw’. 
OProvenc. goja and Sp. gubia, ‘gouge’, also 
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derive fr. L. gubia. Cp. gudgeon, ‘a pivot*. 
Derivatives: gouge , tr. v., goug-er, n. 
goulard, n., a solution of lead subacetate. — Short 
for Goulard's extract or Goulard's cerate; named 
after Thomas Goulard, a French surgeon of the 
1 8th cent. 

goulash, n., a stew made of beef or veal, flavored 
with paprika. — Fr. Hung, gulyas ( [hus ), lit, 
‘(meat) of a herdsman’, fr. gulya , ‘herd’, 
gour, n. — A var. of gaur. 

Goura, n., a genus of pigeons, the crowned pigeon 
(( or nit hoi .) — ModL., from native name in 
New Guinea, fr. Javanese gora, lit. ‘great noise’; 
so called in allusion to the moaning cries with 
which the male calls the female ; gora is rel. to 
the verb gheroq , ‘to low, moan, snore’, 
gourami, n., a large fish of the Malay Archipel- 
ago. — Malay gurdmeh. 

gourd, n., the fruit of cucurbitaceous plants. — 
F. gourde, fr. OF. cohourde, courde , fr. L. cucur - 
bita , ‘gourd; pumpkin’. See cucurbit, 
gourde, n., the monetary unit of Haiti. — F. 
gourde , prop. fern, of the adjective gourd, ‘numb, 
stiff, heavy’, fr. L. gurdus , ‘dull’, which is of 
Iberian origin. Accordingly gourde prop, de- 
notes ‘a heavy or thick coin’. Cp. next word, 
gourdy, adj., swollen in the legs ( veter .) — OF. 
gourdi, ‘benumbed, swollen’, pp. of gourdir, 
fr. gourd. See prec. word and -y (representing 
F. -i). 

gourmand, n„ one very fond of eating. — F., of 
uncertain origin; not connected with gourmet. 
Cp. gormandize, n. 

Derivatives: gourmand-er, n., gourmand-ery, n. 
gourmet, n., a connoisseur in eating and drink- 
ing. — F., ‘gourmet, epicure’, fr. OF. gromet , 
groumet, gourmet, ‘servant, page; wine mer- 
chant’s assistant, shopboy’; of uncertain origin. 
F. gourmet was influenced in meaning by F. 
gourmand. Cp. groom. 

gout, n. — OF. goute (F. goutte), ‘drop; gout’, 
fr. L. gutta , ‘drop’, which is prob. cogn. with 
Arm. kat\ kat'n , ‘drop’, kit \ kt'an, ‘milk’ (see 
Emout-Meillet, DELL., p.286 s.v. gutta). This 
disease was ascribed to the influence of the 
drops of certain fluids in the body (whence the 
sense development of OF. goute). Cp. gutter. 
Derivatives: gout-y, adj., gout-i-ly, adv., gout-i - 
ness, n. 

goflt, n., taste. — F., fr. L. gustus. See gust, ‘taste’, 
and cp. gusto. 

govern, tr. and intr. v. — OF. governer (F. gou- 
verner), fr. L. gubernare, ‘to steer or pilot a 
ship; to govern’, a loan word introduced through 
the medium of the Etruscans fr. Gk. xu(kpvav, 
which is often compared with, but prob. not 
related to, OI. kubarah , ‘pole, beam, tiller’, Lith. 
kumbryti , ‘to govern’, kumbras, ‘tiller’. Cp. 
gubernatorial. Cp. also cybernetics. 

Derivatives: govern-able, adj., governabil-ity, n., 
governable-ness, n., governabl-y , adv., govern- 
ing, adj., governor (q.v.) 

govcmail, n., 1) a rudder; 2) government. — OF. 
governail (F. gouvernail ), fr. L. gubernaculum, 
‘rudder’, fr. gubernare . See prec. word, 
governance, n. — OF, gouver nance. See govern 
and -ance. 

governess, n. — Shortened fr. ME. governeress, 
fr. OF. go(u)verneresse. See govern and -ess and 
cp. governor. 

Derivative: governess, tr. and intr. v. 
government, n. — OF. government (F. gouverne- 
ment), fr. governer, ‘to govern’, fr. L. gubernare . 
See govern and -ment. 

Derivatives: government-al, adj., government-al- 
ly, adv., and the hybrid nouns government-al- 
um, government-al-ist. 

governor, n. — OF. governeiir (= F. gouverneur ), 
fr. L. gubernatorem, acc. of gubernator, ‘steers- 
man, pilot, ruler, governor’, fr. gubernatus, pp. 
of gubernare. See govern and agential suff. -or. 
Derivatives: governor-ate, n., governorship, n. 
gowan, n., the daisy {Scot.) — Fr. obsol. gowlan, 
golan (whence dial. E. golland), ‘a gold-colored 
flower’, which is rel. to gold (q.v.) 

Derivative: gowan-y , adj. 
gowk, n., 1) cuckoo; 2) a fool. — ME. goke, 
gowk, fr. ON. gaukr, ‘cuckoo’, rel. to OE. geac , 



OS. gdk , gok, MLG. gok , MDii. gooc , OHG. 
gauh , MHG. gouch, G. Gauch, ‘cuckoo’; of 
imitative origin. Cp. cuckoo. 

Derivatives: gowk, intr. v., to stare foolishly, 
gowk-ed , adj., foolish, gowk-eddy, adv., gowk- 
ed-ness, n. 

gown, n., a loose robe; a woman’s dress. — ME. 
goune, fr. OF. gone, goune, fr. Late L. gunna, 
*fur’, prob. a word adopted from a language of 
the Apennine or the Balkan Peninsula. W. gwn, 
‘gown’, is a loan word fr. ME. goune . 
Derivative : gown , tr. and intr. v. 
go-vpen, n., the hollow of the hand; a handful or 
double handful (Scot, and dial.) — ON. gaupn , 
‘the hollow of the hand’, rel. to OHG. goufana f 
of s.m., OE. geap, ‘open, wide’, geopan, ‘to 
swallow’, ON. gaupa, ‘lynx’, Norw. gap, 
‘ravine’. 

goyim, pi., gentiles; all non- Jewish nations. — 
Heb. gdytm, pi. of gOy, ‘people, nation’. See gol. 
Graafian follicle, Graafian vesicle (anat.) — 
Named after the Dutch anatomist Regnier 
de Graaf (1641-73). 

grab, tr. and intr. v. t to seize suddenly. — MDu. 
grabben , rel. to OS. garva, MDu. garve, OHG. 
garba, ‘sheaf’, lit. ‘that which is gathered up or 
together’, fr. I.-E. base *gherebh~, *ghrebh -, ‘to 
seize’, whence also OI. gfbhndti, gfhndti, ‘seizes’, 
OSlav. grabiti, ‘to seize, rob’, Lith. grebiu, grebti, 
‘to rake’. Cp. garb, ‘sheaf*, grabble. 
Derivatives: grab , n., a sudden grasp, grabb- 
er, n. 

grab, n., a kind of vessel used in the Indian 
ocean. — VArab. ghrdb , fr. Arab, ghurdb , 
‘raven; galley’, of imitative origin. Cp. Heb.. 
l ordbh, Aram. ‘ drbhd , Syr. ‘ urbhd , Akkad, aribu, 
‘raven’, which all are imitative, 
grabble, intr. v., to grope; tr. v., to seize. — Du. 
grabbelen , freq. of MDu. grabben. See grab, 
‘to seize’, and freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: grabbl-er , n., grabbl-ing, n. 
grace, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) grace , fr. OF. 
grace, fr. L. gratia , ‘favor shown to another, 
kindness, loveliness, charm; thanks, thankful- 
ness, gratitude’, fr. grdtus, ‘beloved, pleasing, 
dear, agreeable; grateful’, fr. I.-E. base *g w er-, 
‘to praise, welcome’, whence also OX. grndti , 
gfniti, ‘sings, praises, announces’, gfr, girdh, 
‘praise, song’, gurtlh , of s.m., gurtah, ‘welcome’, 
Avestiv gar-, ‘to praise’, Lith. giriu, girti, ‘to 
praise, celebrate’, Lett, dzifties , ‘to boast 1 , 
OPruss. girtwei , ‘to praise’, girsnan , ‘praise, 
reputation’. Cp. gracious, grateful, gratify, 
gratis, gratuitous, gratulate, agree, congratu- 
late, disgrace, ingrate, ingratiate, mauger. 
Derivatives: grace, v. (q.v.), grace- ful, adj., 
grace-fuldy, adv., grace- ful-ness, n., grace-less , 
adj., grace-lessdy, adv., gracedess-ness, n. 
grace, tr. v. — OF. grader, fr. grace. See grace, n. 
Grace, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘favor, grace’, fr. L. 
gratia. See grace, n. 

Gracilaria, n., a genus of algae (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. gracilis , ‘slender’. See gracile. 
gracile, adj., 1) slender; 2) gracefully slender. — 
L. gracilis, ‘slender, thin, slight, meager’, dis- 
similated fr. *cracilis , rel. to cracens, ‘slender’, 
and prob. cogn. with OI. kyidh, ‘thin, weak’, 
Avestic k*r e sa-, ‘lean, meager’, Lith. kdrStu, 
kdrSti , ‘to be very old, to age’, Lett, karst, karst, 
‘to grow old, ripen’. Cp. Gracilaria. For the end- 
ing of gracdlis cp. habilis , ‘handy, supple, suit- 
able’, fr. habere, 'to have, hold’ (see able). 
Derivatives: graciledy , adv., gracile-ness, n., 
gracil-ity , n. 

gracious, adj. — OF. gracious (F. gracieux ), fr. 
L. gratiosus, ‘enjoying favor, agreable, obliging’, 
fr. gratia. See grace, n., and suff. -ous. 
Derivatives: graciousdy, adv., gracious-ness, n. 
grackle, n., any of various birds of the starling 
family. — L. graculus, ‘the jackdaw’, of imi- 
tative origin; cp. croak, v., and words there 
referred to. 

gradatim, adv., gradually. — L., ‘step by step’, 
formed fr. gradus, ‘step, degree’, with the suff. 
-atim. This suff. was formed on analogy of L. 
statim, ‘immediately’ (prop. acc. of the ancient 
noun sta-ti-s , ‘a standing’), and was used to 
form adverbs. Cp. literatim , seriatim , verbatim. 



gradate, intr. and tr. v., — Back formation fr. 
gradation. 

gradation, n., 1) a scale of degrees; 2) the act of 
arranging in degrees; 3) ( philology ) ablaut. — 
L. graddtio , gen. -dnis, ‘that which goes up or 
down by degrees; staircase; gradation’, fr. 
gradus, ‘step, degree’. See grade and -ation. 
Derivatives: gradation, tr. v., gradation-al, adj. 
grade, n., a degree. — F., fr. L. gradus , ‘step, 
degree; stage, position; that on which one 
steps, a stair’, rel. to gradi , ‘to step, walk, go’, 
and cogn. with Lith. gridiju, gridyti, ‘to go, wan- 
dei' ,OSlzLv.grfd(?,grgsti t ‘to come’, OIr. in-greinn , 
do-greinn, ‘he pursues’, prob. also with Avestic 
aiwi-g e r*dmahi , ‘we begin’. Cp. -grade, grada- 
tim, gradation, gradient, gradin, gradual, gra- 
duate, gradus, aggress, congress, degrade, de- 
gree, degression, digression, egress, grail, ‘book 
for the use of the choir’, Grallatores, gree, 
‘superiority’, gressorial, ingredient, ingress, 
progress, regress, retrograde, retrogress, trans- 
gress. 

Derivatives : grade , tr. and intr. v,, grad-ed, adj., 
grad-er , n. 

-grade, combining form denoting ‘mode of walk- 
ing’, as in digitigrade, plantigrade. — * F. -grade, 
fr. L. - gradus , ‘stepping, walking, going’, from 
gradi, ‘to step, walk, go’. See grade. 

Gradgrind, n., a hard utilitarian. — Character in 
Charles Dickens’ Hard Times. 

Derivatives: Gradgrind-ian, Gradgrinddsh , adjs. 
gradient, adj., walking, capable of walking. •— 
L. gradiens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of gradi, ‘to 
step, walk, go’. See grade and -ent. 
gradient, n., degree of inclination; grade. See 
prec. word. 

Gradientia, n. pi., an order of Amphibia; also 
called Cauda ta ( zool .) — ModL., fr. L. gra- 
dientia, neut. pi. of gradiens, ‘walking, going’, 
pres. part, of gradi. See gradient, adj. 
gradin, gradine, n., a series of steps rising one 
upon another. — F. gradin , fr. It. gradino, 
dimin. of .grado, fr. L. gradus, ‘step’. See 
grade, n. 

gradometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
grades. — A hybrid coined fr. L. gradus, ‘step, 
degree’, and Gk. jji^Tpov, ‘measure’. See grade 
and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
gradual, adj. — ML. gradudlis , fr. L. gradus. See 
grade and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: gradual, n. (q.v.), gradual-ity , n., 
gradual-ness, n., gradual-ly, adv. 
gradual, n., 1) an antiphon; 2) a book for the use 
of the choir (eccles.) — ML. graduate, prop, 
neut. of the adjective gradudlis (see prec. word), 
used as a noun; so called because the antiphon 
was sung originally from the steps (L. gradus) of 
the altar. Cp. grail, ‘book for the use of the choir’, 
graduate, n. — ML. graduatus , fr. L. gradus , 
‘step, degree’. See grade and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivative: graduate, tr. and intr. v. 
graduation, n. — ML. graduatio, ‘raising to a 
degree’, fr. L. gradus, ‘step, degree’. See grade 
and -ation. 

gradus, n., a dictionary of prosody, used as an 
aid for writing Greek or Latin verses. — L., 
short for ‘ gradus ad Parnassum\ ‘steps to Par- 
nassus’. See grade. 

Graecism, Graecize, Graeco-. — See Grecism, 
Grecize, Greco-, 

Graf, n., a German title of nobility equivalent to 
F. comte (whence E. count ) and to E. earl. — 
See grave, ‘a count’. 

graffito, n., ancient writing scratched on rocks, 
walls, etc. — It., dimin. of graffio , ‘a scratching*, 
fr. grajfiare, ‘to scratch’, which prob. derives 
fr. grafio, ‘a writing style’, fr. L. graphium, of 
s.m., fr. Gk. Ypa<pt° v - See next word, 
graft, n. — ME. graffe, graff, fr. OF. grafe, a col- 
lateral form of grefe, ‘pencil; a shoot for graft- 
ing’ (whence F. greffe , ‘a shoot for grafting’), 
fr. L. graphium, *a writing style’, fr. Gk. Ypoc<piov, 
Ypa<peiov; so called from the resemblance of 
the shoot to a pointed pencil. See -graph and cp. 
archaic E. graff (which is the original form of 
graft). Cp. also graffito, greflier. 

Derivatives: graft, v., graft-er, n., graft-ing , n. 
graham bread. — Named after Sylvester Graham , 
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an American advocate of temperance (1794- 
1851). 

grahamite, n., a bituminous mineral {mineral) — 
Named after J.A and J.L. Graham, in whose 
mine it was discovered. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

grail, also graal, n., according to medieval legend 
the platter used by Jesus at the Last Supper. — 
OF. graal, grael , fr. ML. gradalis , ‘cup, platter*, 
fr. VL. *cratalis, fr. *cratus , ‘a mixing bowl’, 
fr. L. crater, fr. Gk. xparrjp. See crater, 
grail, n., book for use of the choir {eccles.) — 
OF. grael, fr. ML. gradate, a collateral form of 
graduate . See gradual, n. 

grain, n., seed, corn. — F., fr. L. granum , ‘grain, 
seed, small kernel’. See com, ‘grain*, and cp. 
gamer, garnet, gram, ‘chick-pea’, granadilla, 
granary, grange, granilla, granite, granule, gre- 
nade, grenadier, grenadine, engrain, flUgrane, 
pomegranate, grogram. Cp. also gravy. 
Derivatives: grain, intr. and tr. v., grain-ed, adj., 
grain-er , n., grain-ing , n., grain-y , adj. 
grain, n., branch, prong of a fork. — ON. grein, 
‘branch, fork’, whence also Dan. and Swed. 
gren , ‘branch’. 

graith, tr. v., to make ready (Scot, and dial. E.) 

— ME, greithen , fr. ON. greida , ‘to make ready’, 
fr. greidr, ‘ready’, which is rel. to OE. gerxde, 
rxde , of s.m. See ready, 

graith, adj., ready; direct, exact. — ON. greidr , 
‘ready’. See graith, v. 

graith, n., 1) readiness (obsol); 2) apparatus, 
equipment (Scot .) ; 3) material (Scot.) — ON. 
greidi, fr. greidr , ‘ready’. See graith, v. 
Grallatores, n. pl„ the wading birds ( ornithol. ) — 
ModL., fr. L. grallatores, ‘stilt-walkers’, pi. of 
grallator , fr. grallae , ‘stilts’, assimilated fr. 
* grad-lac, from the stem of gradi. ‘to walk, go’. 
See grade. 

grallatorial, adj., pertaining to the Grallatores. 

— See prec. word and -fad. 

gralloch, n., offal of a deer. — Gael, grea/ach, 
‘intestines’. 

gram, n., the chick-pea; the horse gram. — Port. 
grao, ‘grain*, fr. L. granum. See grain, ‘seed, com’, 
gram, gramme* n., the metric unit of weight. — 
F. gramme , fr. Late L. gramma , fr. Gk. ypapt[xa, 
‘that which is written; written character, letter; 
a small weight’. See -gram. 

-gram, combining form denoting ‘something 
written’, as in anagram , cardiogram , diagram . — 
Gk. -ypapipta (rarely -ypaptfxov), fr. ypapipta, gen. 
ypipipLXTGC, ‘that which is written; a written 
character, letter’, from the stem of ypdtqsetv, ‘to 
write’. See -graph. 

grama (grass), pasture grass belonging to the 
genus Bouteloua. — Sp, grama , a kind of grass, 
fr. L. gramen , ‘grass’. See gramini-. 
gramary e, gramary, n., magic (archaic). — ME. 
gramary e, grammar ie, ‘grammar; magic’, fr. 
OF. gramaire, grammaire , ‘grammar’, esp. ‘La- 
tin grammar’, whence arose the meanings ‘an 
obscure, unintelligible book; book of spells, 
magic*. Cp. F. grammaire , ‘grammar*, differen- 
tiated from grimoire, ‘book of spells, black 
book; unintelligible language’, which both der- 
ive from OF. gramaire. See grammar and cp. 
glamour. 

gramercy, interj., exclamation expressing 1) 
thanks ; 2) surprise. — F. grand-merci, ‘great 
thanks’. See grand and mercy, 
gramicidine, gramicidin, n., a crystalline anti- 
biotic obtained from a soil bacterium. — Coined 
by the bacteriologist Rend Jules Dubos, of the 
Rockefeller Institute (born in 1901), in 1940 fr. 
gram - (in gram-positive), 1st -cide and chem. suff. 
-ine-, -in. 

gramineous, adj., resembling grass; pertaining to 
the family of grasses. — L. gramineus, ‘of grass, 
grassy’, fr. gramen, gen. grdminis , ‘grass’. See 
gramini-. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

gramini-, combining form meaning ‘grass’. — Fr. 
L. gramen , gen. grdminis , ‘grass’, which prob. 
stands for *ghras-men and is cogn. with OE. 
grxs, ‘grass’. See grass and cp. grama (grass), 
graminiferous, adj., bearing grass. — Compound- 
ed of gramini- and -ferous. 



graminivorous, adj., feeding on grass. — Com- 
pounded of gramini- and -vorous. 
grammalogue, n., a word represented by a logo- 
gram. — Compounded of Gk. ypapt^a, ‘letter’, 
and Xoyoc;, ‘word*. See -gram and -logue and cp. 
logogram. 

grammar, n. — ME. gramere, grammere, fr. OF. 
gramaire, grammaire (F. grammaire), fr. L. 
grammatica, fr. Gk. ypajx(j.aTtxiQ (scil. texvt)), 
‘grammar’, orig. ‘the art of reading and writing 
letters’, rpapt,pumx^ is prop. fem. of the adj. 
YpajinaTixo?, ‘knowing one’s letters; knowing 
grammar’, fr. ypap-pia, gen. yp<£p.p.aTo<;, ‘letter’, 
lit. ‘that .which is written’, from the stem of 
ypdt<peiv, ‘to write’. See -graph and cp. gramarye, 
grammatical. 

grammarian, n,, a student of, or an expert in, 
grammar. — ME. gramarien, fr. OF. gramarien 
(F. grammairien), fr. OF. gramaire (F. gram- 
maire), ‘grammar’. See prec. word and -ian. 
grammatical, adj. — L. grammatical is, fr. gram- 
mat ic us, ‘pertaining to grammar’, fr. Gk. ypapt- 
p.aTix6(;, ‘knowing one’s letters; knowing gram- 
mar’. See grammar. 

Derivatives: grammatically, adv., grammatical- 
ness, n. 

grammaticaster, n., a petty grammarian. — ME., 
fr. L. grammaticus , ‘grammarian’, fr. gram- 
mat icus, ‘pertaining to grammar’. See prec. 
word and -aster. 

grammaticize, tr. v„ to make grammatical; intr. 
v., to discuss points of grammar. — See gram- 
matical and -ize. 
gramme, n. — See gram. 

Gramophone, n., trademark used for a type of 
phonograph. — Coined by its inventor Emile 
Berliner (1851-1929) fr. Gk. ypdtjx(xa, ‘something 
written’, and 9WV7), ‘sound, voice’. See -gram 
and phone, ‘speech sound’, and cp. phonograph, 
gram-positive, adj., holding the purple dye when 
stained by Grom’s method ; said esp. of bacteria. 
— So called after the Danish physician Hans 
Christian Joachim (1853-1938). 
grampus, n., a cetacean (Grampus g rise us). — Fr. 
earlier graundepose , altered — after grand — 
fr. ME, graspeys, grapeys, fr. OF. craspeis, 
graspeis, lit. ‘fat fish’, fr. L. crassum piscem , acc. 
of crassus piscis. See crass and Pisces, 
granadilla, n., the fruit of certain kinds of passion 
flower. — Sp., dimin, of granada, ‘pomegra- 
nate’. See pomegranate. 

granary, n., a storehouse for grain. — L .grandri- 
um , ‘granary’, fr. granum, ‘grain, seed, small 
kernel’. See grain, ‘seed, corn’, and subst. suflf, 
-ary and cp. gamer, which is a doublet of 
granary. 

grand, adj., great. — ME. grant, fr. OF. grant, 
grand (F. grand), fr. L. grandem , acc. of grandis, 
‘large, tall, fullgrown, great, lofty, powerful’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. grandee, gran- 
diose, aggrandize, and the first element in gra- 
mercy. 

Derivatives: grand , n., grand-ly, adv., grand- 
ness, n. 

grandam, grandame, n., a grandmother; an old 
woman. — AF. ground dame, ‘grandmother’, 
corresponding to OF. grand dame. See grand 
and dame. 

granddaughter, n. — Formed on analogy of 
grandmother. 

grandee, n., nobleman of the highest rank in 
Spain and Portugal. — Anglicized form of Sp. 
grande , ‘nobleman of the first rank’, from the 
adj. grande , ‘great’, fr. L. grandem . See grand 
and -ee. 

grandeur, n. — F., ‘greatness*, fr. grand, ‘great’. 
See grand. 

grandfather, n. — A hybrid coined fr. grand and 
father on analogy of F. grand-pire . 
grandiloquence, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce. 

grandiloquent, adj. — Formed with suff. -ent fr. 
L. grandiloquus , ‘speaking loftily, bombastic’, 
fr. grandis , ‘great, lofty’, and loqui, ‘to speak’. 
See grand and loquacious. 

Derivative: grandiloquent-ly, adv. 
grandiose, adj., grand, imposing, impressive. — 
F., fr. It. grandioso , fr. grande, ‘great’, fr. L. 



grandem. See grand and adj. suff. -ose. 
Derivatives: grandiose-ly , adv., grandios-ity,. n. 
grandmother, n. — A hybrid coined fr. grand and 
mother on analogy of F. grand-mire. 
grandparent, n., grandson etc. — Formed on ana- 
logy of grandfather. 

grange, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) grange, fr. VL. 
*granica, fr. L. granum, ‘grain’. See grain, ‘seed, 
com’. 

granger, n., a farm steward. — OF. grangier, fr. 
grange. See grange and -er (representing OF. 
-ier). 

grangerism, n., the practice of grangerizing. — 
See next word and -ism. 
grangerize, tr. v„ to illustrate a book by the ad- 
dition of prints, engravings, etc. — Lit. ‘to il- 
lustrate a book in the manner in which James 
Granger's ‘Biographical History of England’ 
(1769) was illustrated. 

Derivatives : grangeriz-ation, n., grangeriz-er , n., 
grangerism (q.v.) 

graniferous, adj., producing grain. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. L. granifer , ‘grain-bearing’, fr, 
granum, ‘grain’, and the stem of ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry*. See grain, ‘seed, corn’, and -ferous. 
granilla, n., the refuse of cochineal. — Sp., di- 
min. of grana, ‘cochineal’, rel. to grano, ‘grain’, 
fr. L. granum. See grain, ‘seed, com*, 
granite, n. — F., fr. It. granito, lit. ‘grainy’, pp. 
of granire , ‘to make grainy’, fr. grano , ‘grain’, 
fr. L. granum. See grain, ‘seed, corn’, and cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivative: granit-ic, adj. 
granitiform, adj., shaped like granite. — Com- 
pounded of granite and -form, 
granivorous, adj., feeding on grain. — Com- 
pounded of L. granum , ‘grain’, and vorare, ‘to 
devour’. See grain, ‘seed, corn’, and -vorous. 
granny, also grannie, n., a familiar form of grand- 
mother. — Formed from the first syllable of 
grandam and dimin. suff. *y, resp. -ie. 
granophyre, n., a porphyritic igneous rock (pe- 
trogr.) — G. Granophyr, formed from the first 
syllable of Granit and the second syllable of 
Porphyr. See granite and porphyry. 

Derivative: granophyr-ic, adj. 
grant, tr. v. — ME. granten, fr. OF. granter , a col- 
lateral form of craanter , creanter, fr. VL. *cre- 
dentare'io promise’, fr. L. credens , gen. credent is, 
pres. part, of credere, ‘to believe’. See creed and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives; grant, n. (q.v.), grant-able, hdj., 
grant-ee , n., grant-er, n., grant-or, n. 
grant, n. - ME, grant, fr. granten. See grant, v. 
granular, adj. — Formed with suff. -ar fr. Late 
L. granulum. See granule, 
granulate, tr. and intr. v. — Formed with verbal 
suff. -ate fr. Late L. granulum. See granule. 
Derivatives: granulat-ed, adj., granulat-ion , n., 
granulat-ive , adj., granulat-or, n. 
granule, n., a small grain. — Late L. granulum, 
‘small grain’, dimin. of L. granum, ‘grain’. See 
grain, ‘seed, corn’, and -ule. 
granuliform, adj. — See prec. word and -form, 
granuiose, adj., granular. — Formed with adj. 

suff. -ose fr. Late L. granulum. See granule, 
granuiose, n., part of starch convertible into 
sugar. — Formed with subst. suff. -ose, fr. Late 
L. granulum. See granule, 
granulous, adj., granular. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. Late L. granulum. See granule and cp. 
granuiose, adj. 

grape, n. — OF. grape, grappe, ‘hook; a bunch 
of grapes’ (whence F. grappe, ‘a bunch of 
grapes’), fr. OF. craper , graper , ‘to seize with a 
hook; to gather grapes’, which is of Teut. ori- 
gin. Cp. MDu. crappe, OHG. krapfo, ‘a hook’, 
G. Krapfen , ‘fritter’, OHG. krampho, ‘an iron 
hook’. OF. grapin , ‘hook’ (whence F. grappin, 
‘grapnel , hook’),deri ves fr. OV. grape. Cp. OProv- 
eng., Sp. grapa. It. grappa , ‘hook’, which are 
also Teut. loan words. See cramp, ‘a bent piece 
of iron’, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also agraffe. 

Derivative: grap-y, adj. 

graph, n*, a diagram. — Abbreviation of graphic 
formula. See -graph. 

-graph, combining form meaning 1) ‘something 
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written’, as in autograph; 2) ‘something that 
writes’, as in telegraph. — F. - graphe , fr. Gk. 
-ypaqxx;, fr. ypa<pEiv, ‘to scratch, engrave, draw, 
paint, write, inscribe’, which is cogn. with OE. 
ceorfart , ‘to cut, engrave, tear’. See carve and 
cp. graph, -graphia, graphite, grapho-, -graphy, 
graffito, graft. For the sense development of 
Gk. Ypdupeiv cp. E. write; cp. also Heb. katdbh, 
‘he wrote’, kAhdbeth, ‘tattooing’, Arab, kataba 
(in its original sense), ‘he sewed together’ (in 
the sense ‘he wrote’, Arab, kataba is a Hebrew 
or Aramaic loan word), S. Arab, miktab , ‘awl* 
(see ketubah). 

grapheme, n., i) a letter of an alphabet; 2) the 
sum of all letters representing one phoneme. — 
Gk. Ypaqrqjxa, ‘letter’, fr. ypdc<petv, ‘to write’. See 
-graph and cp. the second element in phoneme 
and in words there referred to. Cp. also Gk. 
Ypajipa, ‘letter’, from the stem of ypa^eiv (see 
-gram). 

Derivatives: graphem-ic , adj., graphemAc-alAy, 
adv. 

-grapher, combining form ; the English equivalent 
of Greek words in -ypoc<po<;, denoting ‘a person 
who writes’, as in lexicographer, telegrapher. — 
See -graph and agential stiff. -er and cp. -graphy. 
-graphia, combining form identical in meaning 
with -graphy; used esp. to form terms in the 
sphere of abnormal psychology, 
graphic, adj. — L. graphicus , fr. Gk. ypacptxo;, 
‘pertaining to writing or drawing’, fr. ypdupeiv, 
‘to write’. See -graph and -ic. 

Derivatives: graphic-al, adj., graphic-al-ly, adv., 
graphics (q.v.) 

graphics, n., the art of drawing. — See graphic 
and -ics. 

graphite, n., a form of carbon, black lead, plum- 
bago (mineral.) — G. Graphit , coined by the 
German mineralogist Abraham Gottlob Wer- 
ner (1750-1817) in 1789 fr. Gk. ypatpeiv, ‘to 
write’; so called by him because this mineral is 
used for making pencils. See -graph and subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Derivatives: graphite, tr. v., graphitic, adj. 
grapho-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to, 
or used for, writing’, as in graphology. — Gk. 
ypaqj.o-, fr. ypdhpeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
graphology, n., the study of handwriting. — - F. 
graphologie, coined by Abbe Jean-Hippolyte 
Michon (1806-8 1) in 1868 fr. Gk. ypacpstv, ‘to 
write’, and -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See grapho- and -logy. 
Derivatives: grapholog-ic , grapholog-ic-al , adjs., 
grapholog-ist, n. 

graphomania, n., a morbid desire for writing. — 
Compounded of grapho- and Gk. ptavta, ‘mad- 
ness, frenzy’. See mania. 

graphomaniac, n., one suffering from grapho- 
mania. — See prec. word and maniac, 
graphometer, n., surveyor’s instrument for meas- 
uring angles. — F. graphomitre , coined by the 
French engraver Philippe Danfrie (1535-1606) 
in 1597 fr. Gk. ypoupeiv, ‘to write’, and ptixpov, 
‘measure’. See grapho- and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

graphophone, n., an instrument for sound record- 
ing. — Lit. ‘that which writes the sounds’; com- 
pounded of grapho- and Gk. «pcov^, ‘sound, 
voice’. See phone, ‘speech sound’. 

-graphy, combining form denoting: 1) processes 
of writing, drawing, representing, recording, as 
in phonography ; 2) names of descriptive scien- 
ces, as in geography . — F. or G. - graphie , fr. 
L. - graphia , fr. Gk. -ypa<p(a, ‘description of’, 
fr. ypdccpeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph and -y (rep- 
resenting Gk. -la), and cp. -graphia. 
grapnel, n., a small hook. — ME. grapenel, di- 
min. formed fr. OF. grapin , ‘hook*. See grape. 
Derivative : grapnel , tr. v. 
grapple, n., grappling iron, grapnel. — OF. *gra- 
pelle, dimin. of grape, ‘hook’. See grape and cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivatives : grapple , tr. and intr. v., grappl-er, 
n., grappl-ing, n. 

grapsoid, adj., pertaining to the genus Grapsus 
( zool .) — Lit. ‘resembling a crab’. See Grap- 
sus and -oid. 



Grapsus, n., a genus of crabs (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. ypayaio;, ‘crab’, which is of uncertain 
origin; it is prob. not connected with It. gra - 
vosta, ravosta , OHG. krebi^, OE. crabba, ‘crab*, 
graptolite, n., a fossil zoolite bearing markings 
resembling writing ( paleontol .) — ModL. Grap- 
tolithus , lit. *a stone with engraving*, fr. Gk. 
YpoaTT6s, ‘engraved, written, painted’ (verbal 
adj. of ypaipeiv), and Xl$o?, ‘stone’. See -graph 
and -lite. 

Derivative: graptolitAc , adj. 
grasp, tr. and intr. v, — ME. graspen , metathe- 
sized fr. grapsen, ‘to grope*, from the stem of 
OE. grapian, ‘to touch, feel, grope*. Cp. LG. 
grapsen, ‘to grasp’, MDu. grapen, ‘to seize, 
grasp’, and see grope. Cp. also grip, gripe. 
Derivatives: grasp , n., grasp-er, n., grasp-ing, 
adj., grasp-ing Ay, adv., grasp-ing- ness, n. 
grass, n. — ME. gras, gres , gers, fr. OE. grass, 
gaers, rel. to ON., OS., Du., OHG., MHG., G., 
Goth, gras , Dan. grass , Swed. gras, ‘grass*, and 
prob. cogn. with L. grdmen (for ghras-men), 
‘grass’, fr. I.-E. base *ghros-, ‘young shoot, 
sprout’. This base is an -^-enlargement of base 
*ghro - , ‘to grow’, whence OE. growan, ON. 
groa, ‘to grow’. Enlarged by sutf. -n, base *ghrd- 
appears in OE. grene , ON. grotnn , ‘green*. See 
grow and green and cp. grama (grass), gramini-, 
graze (in both senses). 

Derivatives: grass , tr. v., grassAess , adj., grass- 
like, adj., grass-y, adj. 

grass widow, a woman separated from her hus- 
band. — Orig. ‘a discarded mistress’; cp. Du. 
grasweduwe, G. Strohwitwe (fr. Stroh, ‘straw’), 
‘grass widow’ (in modern sense) ; prob. so called 
in allusion to a bed of grass or straw, 
grass widower, a man separated from his wife. — 
Cp. Swed. grdsank , grdsanker, grasenkling, 
‘grass widower’, and see prec. word, 
grate, tr. and intr. v., to scrape, rub. — ME. 
graten , fr. OF. grater (F. gr after), ‘to scratch, 
scrape*, fr. Teut. *kratton (whence also It. grat- 
tare, OProven?. gratar). Cp. OHG. krazzon , 
‘to scratch, scrape’, and see scratch. Cp. also 
regrate, regrater. 

Derivatives: grat-er, n., gratAng , n. and adj., 
grat-ingAy , adv. 

grate, n., a frame of metal bars. — ME. grate , 
fr. ML. grata, ‘lattice’ (whence also It. grata , 
‘grate, gridiron’), fr. L. cratis , ‘wickerwork, 
hurdle’. See crate and cp. graticule, griddle, 
hurdle. 

Derivative: grate, tr. v., to furnish with a grate, 
grateful, adj. — Formed with suff. -ful from ob- 
sol. grate, ‘agreable, thankful’, fr. L. g rat us, 
‘agreable, grateful*, whence gratia, ‘kindness, 
loveliness*. See grace, n., and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: grateful-ly, adv. 
graticule, n., a design divided into squares. — F., 
fr. ML. grdticula, ‘gridiron’, dimin. of grata. 
See grate, ‘frame of metal bars’, and -cule. 
gratification, n. — L. gratifiedtio , gen. -on is, 
‘obligingness, complaisance*, fr. grdtificatus, 
pp. of grdtificdrl . See next word and -ation. 
gratify, tr. v., to please. — F. gratifier , fr. L. gra- 
tiftedre, a collateral form of grdtificdrl , ‘to do 
favor to, to oblige, gratify’, formed fr. gratus , 
‘agreeable, grateful*, and - ficare , fr. facere, ‘to 
make, do*. See grace, n., and -fy. 

Derivatives: gratifi-ed, adj., gratifi-ed-ly, adv., 
gratifi-er, n., gratifyAng, adj., gratifyAngAy, adv. 
gratin, n., light crust over a dish. — F., ‘burnt 
part; bread crumbs’, fr. OF. grater (F. grafter ), 
‘to scrape, scratch*, of Teut. origin. See grate, 
‘to scrape*. 

gratinate, tr* v., to cook until a crust is formed. — 
Formed with verbal suff. -ate fr. F. gratiner, 
‘to prepare a dish with bread crumbs’, fr. gratin . 
See prec. word. 

Gratiola, n., a genus of plants, the hedge hyssop 
(bot.) — ML., dimin. formed fr. L. gratia, 
‘kindness, loveliness* (see grace, n., and -ole); 
so called in allusion to its supposed medicinal 
properties. 

gratis, adv., for nothing; freely. — L. gratis, con- 
traction of grdtiis, ‘out of favor; without re- 
ward, for nothing, gratuitously*, abl. pi. of 



gratia, ‘favor, kindness’. See grace, n. 
Derivative: gratis , adj. 

gratitude, n. — F., fr. Late L. gratitudo, ‘thank- 
fulness, gratitude’, fr. gratus, ‘beloved, pleasing, 
dear, thankful’. See grace, n., and -tude. 
gratuitous, adj., given for nothing; free. — L. 
grdtuitus , ‘that which is done without pay, spon- 
taneous, gratuitous’, formed — on analogy of 
fortuitus , ‘casual’ — fr. gratus, ‘pleasing, agree- 
able*. See grace, n. For the ending see fortu- 
itous. 

Derivatives : gratuitousAy , adv., gratuitous-ness, 
n. 

gratuity, n., gift; tip. — F. gratuite, fr. ML. grd- 
tuitatem, acc. of gratuitas , ‘free gift’, fr. L. 
grdtuitus. See prec. word and -ity. 
gratulate, tr. v., to congratulate. — L. grdtulatus , 
pp. of gratuldri, ‘to manifest joy, congratulate’, 
contracted fr. *grati-tulari, ‘to bring something 
agreeable’, compounded of gratus , ‘pleasing, 
agreeable*, and tuld — ferd, ‘I bring’. See grace, 
n., and tolerate and cp. congratulate. Cp. also 
L. opitulor, ‘I help, aid, assist’, lit. ‘I bring help’, 
fr. ops, gen. opts, ‘help, assistance*, and tuld = 
ferd, ‘I bring’. — For the contraction of *grdti- 
tulor into gratulor see haplology. 
gratulation, n., congratulation. — L. gratulatio, 
gen. - onis , ‘manifestation of joy, congratula- 
tion’, fr, grdtulatus , pp. of gratuldri. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

gratulatory, adj., congratulatory. — Late L. gra- 
tulatorius , ‘pertaining to congratulation’, fr. L. 
grdtulatus, pp. of gratuldri. See gratulate and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

gravamen, n., a grievance. — Late L. gravamen , 
‘trouble, physical inconvenience’, fr. gravare, 
‘to burden, aggravate’, fr. gravis, ‘heavy’. See 
grave, ‘weighty’, and -men. 
grave, tr. and intr. v., to engrave. — ME. graven, 
fr. OE. grafan , ‘to dig, carve’, rel. to ON. grafa , 
Dan. grave , Swed. grdva, OFris. greva, Du. 
graven , OHG. graban , MHG., G. graben , Goth. 
graban, ‘to dig, carve’, fr. I.-E. base *ghrebh-, 
*ghrobh - , ‘to scratch, scrape’, whence also 
OSlav. grebg, greti, ‘to dig’, pogrebg, pogreti, 
‘to bury’, Lett, grebju, grebt, ‘to scrape, hollow 
out’. Cp. grave, ‘mound, tomb*, graven, en- 
grave. Cp. also groove, grub, ‘to dig’. 
Derivative: grav-er, n. 

grave, n., mound, tomb. — ME., fr. OE. grsef, 
rel. to OS. grafi OFris. gref, OHG., MHG., G. 
grab, ‘grave, tomb’, OE. grafu, ON. grofi ‘cave; 
grave’, Goth, graba , ‘ditch’, OE. grafan, ‘to 
dig, carve’, and cogn. with OSlav. grobu, ‘grave, 
tomb’. See grave, ‘to engrave’. 

Derivative: grave Aess, adj. 
grave, tr. v., to clean (the wooden hull of a ship) 
of grass, etc. — OF. grave (F. grive), ‘strand 
of sand, sandbank’. See gravel and cp. Graves, 
grave, adj., weighty. — F., fr. L. gravis , ‘heavy, 
weighty; troublesome, painful, grievous, hard; 
important, honorable’, which is cogn. with OI. 
guruh, ‘heavy, weighty’ (compar. gariyas - ; 
superl. gdrifthah), Avestic gouru- (only in com- 
pounds), ‘heavy, weighty*, Gk. |Japo<;, ‘weight*, 
(Jap6<;, ‘heavy*, ( 5 pt 9 -e w, ‘to be laden with’ , ( 3 pilhj<;, 
‘heavy’, ( 3 ptap 6 <;, ‘strong*, Goth, kaurus, ‘heavy’, 
Lett, gruts, ‘heavy’. Cp. gravedo, gravid, gravity, 
grief, grieve, grievous, aggravate, aggrieve, in- 
gravescent. Cp. also baro-, bary, Briareus, brute, 
centrobaric, charivari, garce, guru, isobar, 
grave, n., a count; used esp. of the counts of 
Nassau. — MDu. grave (whence Du. graaf ), 
‘count’, rel. to OHG. grdvo (whence MHG. 
grave, G. Graf), MLG. greve (whence ON. 
greifi, Dan., Swed. greve), ‘count*. The orig. 
meaning of these words seems to have been 
‘judge’ ; cp. Goth, ga-grefts, ‘decision’. Cp. -grave 
and words there referred to. Cp. also Graf, 
-grave, suff. meaning ‘ruler’. — Fr. grave, ‘count’. 
Cp. burgrave, landgrave, margrave, palsgrave, 
gravedo, n., cold in the head (med.) — L. gravedo , 
‘heaviness of the limbs, cold in the head’, lit. 
‘heaviness’, fr. gravis, ‘heavy’. See grave, 
‘weighty’. 

gravel, n. — ME. gravel, fr. OF. gravele, gravelle, 
‘gravel, sand, beach, strand’ (whence F. gra- 
velle, ‘gravel’, a medical term), dimin. of OF. 
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grave (F. grive), ‘strand of sand, sandbank’, 
which is of uncertain, possibly Celtic, origin. 
Cp. W. gro , ‘coarse gravel’, Bret. grouan y Co. 
grow , ‘gravel’. Cp. also grave, ‘to clean (the hull 
of a ship)’, grit, groats, grout. 

Derivatives : gravely tr. v., grave l-ly, adj., gravel - 
li-ness , n. 

graven, adj., carved {archaic). — ME. graven , fr. 
OE. grafen, prop. pp. of grafan , ‘to dig, carve’. 
See grave, ‘to dig, carve’, 
graveolent, adj., having a rank smell. — L. grave - 
olens , gen. -entis, ‘strong-smelling’, prop, grave 
o lins, fr. grave, neut. of gravis, ‘heavy’, and 
pres. part, of olere , ‘to smell’. See grave, weigh- 
ty’, olfactory and -ent. 
graves, n. pi. — A var. of greaves. 

Graves, n., wine from the Graves district of the 
Gironde in the SW. of France. — The name 
Graves lit. means ‘gravelly place’. See grave, 
‘to clean (the hull of a ship)’. 

Graves’ disease. — . Named after the Irish physi- 
cian Robert James Graves (1796-1853). 
graveward, adv. and adj., gravewards, adv., to- 
ward the grave. — Compounded of grave and 
-ward, resp. -wards. 

gravid, adj., being with child; pregnant. — L. 
gravidus, ‘loaded; pregnant’, fr. gravis, ‘heavy’. 
See grave, ‘weighty’. 

Derivatives: gravid-ly, adv., gravid-ness , n. 
gravidity, n. — L. graviditas , ‘pregnancy,’ fr, 
gravidus. See prec. word and -ity. 
gravimeter, n., an instrument for measuring 
specific gravity. — F. gravimitre , a hybrid coined 
fr. L. gravis, ‘heavy*, and Gk. pitpov, ‘measure’. 
See grave, ‘weighty’, and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

gravitate, intr. v. — ModL. gravitdtus, pp. of 
gravitare, coined by Sir Isaac Newton (1642- 
1727) fr. L. gravitds, ‘weight’. See gravity and 
verbal sufF. -ate. 

Derivatives: gravitation (q.v.), gravitat-ive, adj. 
gravitation, n. — ModL. gravitatio , gen. -dnis, 
coined by Newton. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivatives: gravitation-al, adj., gravitation-al- 
ly, adv. 

gravity, n. — F. gravite, fr. L. gravitdtem, acc. of 
gravitds, ‘weight, seriousness’, fr. L. gravis , 
‘heavy’. See grave, ‘weighty’, and -ity. 
gravure, n. — Short for photogravure. Cp. helio- 
gravure, rotogravure. 

gravy, n. — ME. graue (pronounced grave), from 
misreading of OF, grane , ‘a dish powdered with 
grains’, lit. ‘grained’, fr. ML. granatus, pp. of 
grdnare, ‘to grain’, fr. L. grdnum , ‘grain’. See 
grain, ‘seed, corn’. 

gray, grey, adj. — ME. gray , grey , fr. OE. grzeg, 
rel. to ON. grar , Dan. graa , Swed. gra , 
OFris. gre, MDu. gra , Du. grauw , OHG. grao, 
MHG. gra, G. grau , ‘gray’, and cogn. with L. 
rdvus, ‘gray'. See roan, ‘chestnut-colored’, and 
cp. grizzle, ‘gray’, and words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: gray, grey, n. and tr. and intr. v., 
gray-ish, adj., gray-fy , adv., gray-ness, n. 
gray lag, greylag, n., the gray goose. — Short for 
gray lag goose, i.e. ‘the gray lagging goose’ (see 
lag, adj., and goose); so called because it is late 
in migrating. 

grayling, n., a freshwater fish. — Formed fr. gray 
with suff. -ling. 

graze, tr. and intr, v., to feed on grass. — ME. 
grasen, fr. OE. grasian, fr. gras, ‘grass’. See 
grass and cp. next word. 

Derivative: graze , n., pasturage, 
graze, tr. v., to touch slightly. — Formed from 
prec. word and orig. used in the sense ‘to touch 
the (grassy) ground’ (said of bullets that touched 
the ground and rebounded). Cp. G. grasen, ‘to 
feed on grass’ (fr. Gras, ‘grass’), which is used 
also in the above mentioned military sense. 
Derivative: graze, n., a slight contact, 
grazier, n., one who grazes cattle. — Formed fr. 

graze, ‘to feed’, with agential sufF. -ier. 
grazioso, adj., graceful {musical direction). — It., 
fr. L. gratiosus. See gracious, 
grease, n. — ME. gresse, grese, fr. OF. gresse , 
gratsse (F. graisse), fr. VL. *crassia , ‘thickness, 
fatness’, fr. L. crassus, ‘thick, fat’. Cp. Olt. 



grascia, OProveng. graissa, Catal. graxa. Port. 
graixa, ‘fat’. It. grasce (pi.), ‘victuals’ [Sp.£r<w<>, 
‘fat’, n., is formed fr. graso, ‘fat’, adj., a col- 
lateral form of craso , fr. L. crassus ], and see 
crass. Cp. also degras. 

Derivatives: grease, tr. v., greas-er, n., greas-y, 
adj., greas-i-ly, adv., greas-i-ness, n. 
great, adj. — ME. great, gret, greet, grete, fr. 

OE. great, rel. to OS. grot, OFris. grdt, Du. 
groot, OHG., MHG. groj, G. gross, ‘great’. The 
original meaning of these adjectives was prob, 
‘gross-grained, coarse’. Cp. ON. grautr, ‘groats’, 
E. greot, ‘grit, sand, dust, gravel’, and see grit, 
coarse sand’, and words there referred to. 
Derivatives : great , n., great-en, v., great-ly , adv., 
great-en (tr. and intr. v.), great-ness, n. 

greave, n., armor for the leg. — ME. greve, fr. 

OF. greve, ‘shin; greave’, fr. Port, greba, fr. 
Egypt. Arab, gaurab, corresponding to Arab. 
jdurab , ‘stocking, apparel for the leg’. 
Derivative: greav-ed, adj. 

greave, n., sediment of melted tallow. — LG. 
greven (pi.), rel. to OHG. griobo (MHO., G. 
griebe); of uncertain origin, 
greve, n., a diving bird. — F. gribe, of doubtful 
origin. 

Grecian, adj. and n. — Formed with sufF. -an fr. 
L. Graecia, ‘Greece’, fr. Graecus, ‘Greek’. See 

Greek. 

Grecism, Graecism, n. — F. grecisme, fr. ML. 
Graecismus, fr. L. Graecizare, ‘to imitate the 
Greeks’. See next word and -ism. 

Grecize, Graecize, tr. v., to make Greek; intr. v., 
to imitate the Greeks. — F. greciser, fr. L. 
Graecizare , ‘to imitate the Greeks’, fr. Gk. 
*rpoaxi^eLv, fr. Tpatxo^, ‘Greek’. See Greek 
and -ize. 

Greco-, Graeco-, combining form denoting the 
Greeks. — Fr, L. Graecus, ‘Greek’. See Greek, 
greed, n. — Back formation fr. greedy, 
greedily, adv. — ME. grediliche, OE, grzdiglice, 
fr. grxdig, ‘greedy’, and -lice, ‘like’. See greedy 
and adv. suff. -ly. 

greediness, n. — ME. gredinesse, fr. OE. grxdig- 
nes, formed fr. grxdig, ‘greedy’, with suff. - nes . 
See greedy and -ness. 

greedy, adj. — ME. gredy, fr. OE. gradig, rel. to 
OS. gradag, ‘greedy’, ON. gradr, ‘greed, hun- 
ger’, ON. gradugr, Dan. graadig, Du. gre tig, 
OHG. grdtag, ‘greedy’, Goth, gredus, ‘hunger’, 
gredags, ‘hungry’, and perh. cogn. with OI. 
gfdhyati, ‘is greedy’, gardhah, ‘greed’. Cp. 
greed. 

Greek, n. — OE. Grecas, Crecas, (pi.), ‘the 
Greeks’, fr. L. Graecus, ‘Greek’, fr. rpoux6<;, ‘in- 
habitant of rpata (Graia) in Boeotia’, a name 
orig. given by the Latins to Greek colonists- 
coming from Graia and settling at Cumae in 
southern Italy, but later applied to every Greek. 
[The Greeks reborrowed Tpatx6q in this new 
sense from the Latins: Aristotle was the first 
Greek to use Fpatxot (the pi. of Tpatxoc;) in the 
sense of "EXXrjve; (i.e. ‘Hellenes, Greeks’).] Cp. 
Grecian, grego, Gringo, and the second element 
in fenugreek and in galligaskins. 

Greek, adj. — ME. Grec, fr. F. grec, fr. L. 

Graecus , ‘Greek’. See Greek, n. 
green, adj. — ME. grene, fr. OE. grene , rel. to 
OFris. grene , OS. groni, ON. grcrnn , Dan. gron, 
Swed. gron , Du. groen, OHG. gruoni , MHG. 
gruene, G. griin , ‘green’. These adjectives are 
-w-enlargements of I.-E. base *ghrd-, ‘to grow’. 
See grow and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: green, n., green, v. (q.v.), green-ish, 
adj., green-ish-ness , n., green-ly, adv., green- 
ness, n., greenth (q.v.), green-y, adj. 
greengage, n., a variety of plum. — • Compounded 
of green and the surname of the English botanist 
Sir William Gage (died in 1820), who was the 
first to cultivate this fruit in England, 
greening, n., a green variety of apple. — MDu. 
groeninc. See green and -ing, ‘related to’, 
greenling, n., a fish, called also rock trout. — 
Formed fr. green with suff. -ling, 
greenockite, n., cadmium sulfide {mineral.) — 
Named in 1841 after the English soldier Charles 
Murray Cathcart (1783-1859), styled Lord 
Greenock (1807-43), w h° discovered it. For the 



ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
greenovite, n., manganese titanite (mineral.) — 
Named by the French geologist Ours-Pierre- 
Armand-Petit Dufr^noy (1792-1857) in 1840 
after the English geologist George Bellas 
Greenough (1778-1855). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

greet, tr. v., to salute. — ME. greten , fr. OE. 
gret an, ‘to address, approach, visit, greet’, rel. 
to OS. grotian , OFris. greta, Du. groeten, OHG. 
gruojen, MHG. grtie^en, G. grtifien , ‘to salute, 
greet’, fr. Teut. base *grdtjan , orig. ‘to cause to 
speak’, whence also OE. gretan, grxtan, ‘to 
weep, bewail’. See next word. 

Derivatives : greet-er, n., greet-ing, n., greet-ing- 
ly , adv. 

greet, intr. v., to weep; tr. v., to bewail ( archaic 
or dial.) — ME. greten, graten, fr. OE. gretan , 
grxtan, ‘to weep, bewail’, rel. to OS. gratan, 
ON. grata , Dan. grade, Goth, gretan, greitan, 
‘to weep’, ON. grata, ‘to cause to weep, cry’. 
The orig. sense of all these verbs was ‘to sound, 
speak, shout’. They derive from I.-E. base 
*ghred -, ‘to sound, clash, speak loudly’, whence 
also OI. hrddate, ‘it sounds, rustles’. See greet, 
‘to salute’, and cp. regret. 

Derivatives: greet-er, n., greet-ing, n. 
greffier, n., registrar. — F., ‘clerk of the court, 
registrar’, fr. ML. graphiarius , fr. L. graphium, 
‘a writing style’. See graft and -ier. 
gregarious, adj., pertaining to a flock; living in 
flocks. — L. gregdrius, ‘pertaining to a flock’, 
fr, grex , gen .gregis, ‘flock’, fr. I.-E. base *gre-g-, 
partial reduplication of base *gere -, *ger -, ‘to 
gather together, assemble’, whence Gk. dyet- 
peiv, ‘to assemble’, ayop£, ‘assembly; place of 
assembly’, (ityupti;, ‘assembly’, ayupngs, ‘beg- 
gar’, OSlav. grusti (for *gf-s~ti-), ‘handful’, 
Lith. gurgulys, ‘chaos, confusion’, gurguole, 
‘crowd, mass’, and Gk. xoc yapyapa (Hesychius), 
‘crowd, plenty’ and possibly also OI. ganah 
(for *grnd-), ‘herd, troop, company’. Cp. aggre- 
gate, congregate, egregious, segregate. Cp. also 
agora, allegory, category, panegyric, paregoric. 
Cp. also cram. 

Derivatives: gregarious-ly, adv., gregarious- 
ness , n. 

grego, n., a short cloak. — Port. Grego or Sp. 
Griego , ‘Greek’, fr. L. Graecus. See Greek. 
Gregorian, adj. — Lit. ‘pertaining to Gregory’, 
fr. Late L. Gregorianus , fr. Gregorius. See next 
word and -an. 

Gregory, masc. PN. — Late L. Gregorius, fr. Gk. 
rpyjy6pio<;, fr. yp^yopo?, ‘watchful’, which is 
rel. to £yp^yopa, second perfect of £yeipeiv, ‘to 
awaken’, fr. I.-E. base *ger : , ‘to be awake’, 
whence also OI. jdgdrti, ‘he is awake’, Avestic 
d-garayeiti , ‘wakes up, arouses’. 

Gregory powder. — Named after the Scottish 
physician James Gregory (1753-1821). 
greisen, n., a crystalline rock consisting of quartz 
and mica (petrogr.) — G., fr. gre i fie n, ‘to cleave, 
split’. 

gremial, adj., pertaining to the lap or bosom. — 
Late L. gremidlis , fr. L. gremium, ‘lap, bosom’, 
fr. I.-E. base *grem - , ‘to press, squeeze’, whence 
also OE. crammian, ‘to cram, stuff’. See cram, 
v., and adj. suff. -al» 

Derivative: gremial, n,, a bishop’s apron, 
gremlin, n., a mischievous imp. — A word coined 
in the time of World War II. 
grenade, n., a small bomb. — F., fr. It. granata , 
‘pomegranate; grenade’, fr. VL. (pdmum) grarta- 
tum , ‘pomegranate*, lit. ‘an apple having many 
grains’, fr. L. pdmum, ‘fruit’ (in VL. ‘apple’), 
and grdnum , ‘grain’. See grain, ‘seed, corn’, and 
-adc and cp. garnet, pomegranate, 
grenadier, n., a member of a special regiment or 
corps. — F., orig. ‘a soldier for throwing gre- 
nades’, formed fr. grenade. See grenade and -ier. 
grenadin, grenadine, n., carnation. — F. grenadin, 
fr. grenade, ‘pomegranate’. See grenade and 
-in, -ine. 

grenadine, n., fine woolen fabric. — F., fr. gre- 
nade, ‘pomegranate’. See prec. word. 
Gresham’s law,' the tendency for inferior cur- 
rency to drive the superior one out of circulat- 
ion. — So called after the English financier Sir 
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Thomas Gresham (about 1519-79), who ex- 
plained this theorem to Queen Elizabeth, 
gressorial, adj., adapted for walking ( zool .) — 
Formed with adj. sufF. -al fr. ModL .gressorius, 
‘pertaining to walking’, fr. L. gressus, pp. of 
gradi , ‘to walk, go’. See grade. 

Grevillea, n., a genus of Australian trees (bot.) — 
ModL., named in 1809 after the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Francis Greville (1749-1809). 
grew, past tense of grow. — ME. greu , fr. OE. 
greow , past tense of growan , ‘to grow’. See grow, 
grey, adj. — See gray. 

greyhound, n., a tall and slender dog. — ME. 
grihond, grehund, grehounde , fr. OE. grighund , 
rel. to ON. greyhundr, fr. grey, ‘dog’, and hundre , 
‘hound’ (see hound). The word is not related 
to grey. 

gribble, n., a small marine crustacean. — Prob. 
in gradational relationship to grub; formed with 
dimin. suff. -le. 

grid, n., a grating or gridiron. — Back formation 
fr. gridiron, the ending of which was mistaken 
for the noun iron. 

griddle, n., a shallow frying pan. — ME. gredil y 
gridell, fr. AF. gridil , fr. OF. gredil, a var. of 
grail, grade , fr. Late L. *crdticulum , fr. L. crdti- 
cula, ‘fine hurdle work, small gridiron’, dimin. 
of cratis, ‘hurdle’. See crate and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also grill, grille, gridiron. 
Derivative: griddle , tr. v., griddl-er, n. 
gride, tr. and intr. v., to cut, pierce; to grate. — 
Metathesized fr. gird, ‘to strike’ (now ‘to taunt, 
gibe’). 

Derivative: gride, n., a grating noise, 
gridelin, n., a grayish violet color. — F. gris-de- 
lin , gridelin , lit. ‘gray of flax*, i.e. ‘flax gray’. For 
the etymology of gris see grizzle, adj. ; de, ‘from, 
of’, comes fr. L. de, ‘away from, from’ (see 
de-); lin , ‘flax, linen’, derives fr. L. linum (see 
linen). 

gridiron, n. — ME. gredirne, gridirne , folk- 
etymological variants of ME. gredire, gridire 
(due to a confusion of the ending -ire with ME. 
iren, ‘iron’). ME. gredire , gridire are altered fr. 
ME. gredil , gridell , ‘griddle’. See griddle and 
cp. andiron. 

grief, n. — ME. grief, gref, greve , fr. OF. grief, 
gref, fr. grever, ‘to burden’. See grieve. 
Derivative: grief-less , adj. 
grievance, n. — ME. grevance , fr. OF. grevance, 
fr. grever , ‘to burden’. See grieve and -ance. 
grieve, tr. and intr. v. — ME. greven , fr. OF. 
grever, ‘to burden, oppress; aggravate* (whence 
F. grever, ‘to burden, wrong, encumber’), fr. 
L. gravare, ‘to charge with a load, burden, weigh 
down, oppress’, fr. gravis, ‘heavy’. Cp. It. gra- 
vare, Sp. gravar, ‘to load, burden’, OProven?. 
grevar , ‘to vex’, which all derive fr. L. gravare. 
See grave, ‘weighty’, and cp. grief. 

Derivatives: griev-ed, adj., griev-ed-ly, adv., 
griev-er , n., griev-ing-ly, adv. 
grievous, adj. — ME. grevous , fr. OF. grevos, 
grevous, ‘heavy, hard, toilsome’. See grief and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: grievous-ly, adv., grievous-ness , n. 
griflf, n., a narrow glen (North. Engl.) — Of un- 
certain origin. 

griflf, n., a claw. — F. griffe. See next word, 
griffe, n., an ornament resembling a daw. — F. 
griffe, ‘claw’, fr. grijfer , ‘to seize’, which is prob. 
borrowed fr. OHG. grifan, ‘to seize’. See 
gripe and cp. griffonage. 

griffin, griffon, gryphon, n., a mythical animal. — 
ME. griffon , fr. OF. grifoun (F. griffon), fr. Late 
L. gryphus (whence also It., Sp. grifo, OHG., 
MHG. grif G. Greif ‘griffin’), fr. Gk. ypu^, 
gen. yputtos, which was prob. borrowed from 
the Semites through the medium of the Hittites. 
Cp. Heb. k e rubh, ‘a winged angel', Akkad. 
karibu, epithet of the bull-colossus, lit. ‘one who 
blesses’ , and see cherub. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in hippogriff. The connection of Gk. ypu^, 
‘griffin’, with ypu7r6?, ‘curved, hooked, hook- 
nosed’, is folk etymology, 
griffin, n., in India, a new comer ( Anglo-Ind .) — 
Of uncertain origin. 

Griffith, masc. PN. — Fr. W. Gruffydd , which 
prob. derives fr. L. Rufus, fr. rufus, ‘red’. See 



rufous, Rufus. 

griffon, n. — A var. of griffin, ‘mythical animal’, 
griffon, n., a sporting dog. — Prob. fr. prec. 
word. 

griffonage, n., scrawl, scribble. — F . griff onnage, 
fr. griffonner , ‘to scrawl, scribble’, fr. griffer , 
‘to seize’. See griffe and -age. 
griffon vulture, n., a large species of vulture (Gyps 
fulvus). — Fr. griffon, ‘mythical animal’. Cp. 
G. Greif, ‘griffin; condor’, 
grig, n., 1) a lively person; 2) (obsol. or dial.) a 
small eel; 3) (obsol. or dial.) a cricket. — Prob. 
of imitative origin. Cp. Du. kriek, ‘cricket’, and 
E. cricket, the insect. 

grill, n., a gridiron. — F. gril, a var. of grille, fr. 
OF. grille, fr. earlier graille, gretlle, fr. L. crdti- 
cula, ‘fine hurdle work, gridiron*. See griddle 
and cp. words there referred to. 
grill, n., the act of grating. — From grille (q.v.) 
grill, tr. and intr. v., to broil on a grill. — F. gril- 
ler, fr. gril, whence E. grill, ‘gridiron’ (q.v.) 
Derivative : grill , n., the act of grilling, 
grillage, n., a framework of crossbeams used to 
form a foundation in marshy soil. — F., ‘frame’, 
fr. grille, ‘fine hurdle work’. See grille and -age. 
grille, n., ornamental metal grating. — F., ‘metal 
grating; frame’, fr. L. craticula , ‘fine hurdle 
work, gridiron’. See grill, ‘gridiron’, 
grilse, n., salmon on its return to the river for the 
first time. — Prob. metathesis of OF. grisle, 
‘grayish*, fr. gris, ‘gray’. See grizzle, ‘gray’. 

grim, adj. — ME., fr. OE. grimm , grim, ‘cruel, 
fierce, terrible, severe’, rel. to OS., OFris., OHG., 
MHG., G. grimm, ON. grimmr, Swed. grym, 
‘fierce, furious*, Dan. grim , ‘ugly’, OS. g rim- 
mag, Du., OHG., G. grimmig, MHG. grimmec , 
‘fierce, furious’, MDu. grimmen, grimmelen , ‘to 
grumble’, and in gradational relationship to OE., 
OS., OHG., MHG. gram, ‘angry, fierce’, ON. 
gramr, Dan. gram, ‘angry’, G. gram, ‘averse 
to’. Gram, ‘grief, sorrow*. These words are tra- 
ceable to I.-E. base *ghrem-, ‘to give a hollow 
sound, to thunder’, whence also Gk. xpeplCetv, 
‘to neigh’, xp^oaSo*;, *a crashing sound’, OSlav. 
vuzgrimiti , ‘to thunder’, gromu , ‘thunder’, Russ 
gremet\ ‘to thunder’, Lith. gramu, grameti, ‘to 
fall into the deep with a rumbling sound’, 
grumit, grumfri, ‘to thunder’. Cp. grum, grumble. 
Cp. also pogrom. 

Derivatives : grim-ly, adv., grim- ness, n. 
grimace, n., distortion of the face. — F., ‘wrinkle, 
wry face; sham, humbug, cant’, fr. MF., prob. 
fr. OSp. grimazo, lit. ‘mask’, formed with pejor. 
suff. - azo (fr. L. -aceus), fr. Goth. * grima, which 
may be inferred fr. OE. grima, ‘mask, helmet, 
ghost, specter’, ON. grima, MDu. grime, ‘soot; 
mask’. These latter words lit. mean ‘blackened 
face’ , and are rel. to MLG. grimet, ‘striped 
black*, MLG. greme, ‘dirt*. Cp. grime. 
Derivatives; grimace, intr. v., grimac-er, n., 
grimac-ing-ly , adv. 

grimalkin, n., a cat, a she-cat. — Fr. earlier gray- 
malkin (cp. Graymalkin in Shakespeare’s Mac- 
beth), which is compounded of gray and malkin , 
dimin. of ME. Malt, Mault, ‘Maud’. See 

malkin. 

grime, n., dirt. — Flemish grym, fr. MDu. grime, 
‘soot; mask*. See grimace and cp. begrime. 
Derivatives: grim-y, adj., grim-i-ly, adv., grim- 
i-ness, n. 

grime, tr. v., to soil. — ME. grimen , fr. Flem. 

grymen, fr. grijm. See grime, n. 

Grimm’s law. — Named after the German philo- 
logist Jacob Grimm (1785-1863), who was the 
first to describe this law in a comprehensive, 
generalizing manner. 

grin, intr. and tr, v., to smile broadly. — ME. 
grennen , grinnen, fr. OE. grennian, ‘to grin’, rel. 
to ON. grenja, ‘to howl*, ON. grina, Dan. grine, 
Swed. grina, ‘to grin’, Du. grienen, ‘to sniffle, 
blubber, whine’, OHG. grinan , MHG. grinen , 
‘to grumble, growl, snarl’, G. greinen, ‘to cry, 
whine’, MHG. grinnen, ‘to grate, creak’, OHG. 
grennan, ‘to mutter’, MHG. grennen , ‘to snarl’, 
and to OHG. granon, ‘to grunt’, MHG. grannen, 
‘to grunt, wail’, OE .granian, ‘to groan, murmur’. 
See groan. OF. grignier, grigner , It. digrignare, 
‘to gnash the teeth’, and Proven?, grinar, ‘to 



grunt’, are Teut. loaq words. 

Derivatives : grin , n., grinn-er, n., grinn-ing, adj., 
grinn-ing-ly , adv. 

grind, tr. and intr. v. — ME. grinden , fr. OE. 
grindan, cogn. with L. frendere, ‘to gnash the 
teeth’, Gk. x<$v8po? (dissimilated fr, *xp6v§poc;), 
‘com, grain’, Alb. grunde, ‘bran’, Lith. grendu, 
grgsti, ‘to scrape, scratch’ ; fr. I.-E. *ghren-d(h)~, 
enlargement of base *ghren -, ‘to rub’, whence 
Gk. xp«(vav, ‘to touch slightly’. Base *gkren - 
itself has been enlarged fr. I.-E. base *gher-, 
‘to rub’, whence Gk. x^P a $o?, ‘gravel’. Fr. 
base *ghr£i-, *ghri-, another enlargement of 
base *gher derives Gk. xpfew, ‘to anoint with 
oil, smear’. Cp. grist, ‘com for grinding’, ground, 
‘bottom’. Cp. also chondro-, chrism, chrome, 
furfur. 

Derivatives: grind, n., grinder (q.v.), grind-ing , 
n. and adj., grind-ing-ly , adv. 
grinder, n. — ME. grindere, fr. OE. grindere, fr. 
grindan , ‘to grind’. See grind and agential 
suff. -er. 

Gringo, n., Mexican contemptuous name for an 
Englishman or an American of the U.S. — Sp. 
gringo, corruption of griego, ‘Greek’, fr. L. 
Graecus. See Greek. 

griotte, n., morello (cherry). — F., fr. earlier 
agriote, fr. Proven?, agriota , fr. agre, ‘sour’, fr. 
L. acer. See acrid and cp. words there referred to. 
grip, n., a grasp, clutch. — ME., fr. OE. gripe, 
fr. gripan , ‘to gripe’, rel. to ON. gripr , OFris. 
gripe, OHG., MHG. grif, G. Griff \ ‘grasp, hold ; 
claw; handle’. See gripe, 
grip, tr. v., to grasp, clutch. — ME. grippen , fr. 
OE. grippan, rel. to OHG. gripfen, griffen, ‘to 
rob’, and to OE. gripan, ‘to seize’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: gripp-er , n., gripp-ing , adj., gripp- 
ing-ly, adv., gripp-ing-ness, n. 
grip, n., trench (dial. English) — OE. grepe, grype, 
rel. to MLG. griippe, of s.m., MLG. gropen, ‘to 
hollow out’, Swed. gropa , grypa , ‘to cut out’, 
OE. gropa , ‘pot*. 

gripe, tr. v., to grasp. — ME. gripen , fr. OE. 
gripan, ‘to seize’, rel. to OS. gripan, ON. gripa, 
Dan. gribe, Du. grijpen , Goth, greipan, OHG. 
grifan, MHG. grifen, G. greifen , ‘to seize’, fr. 
I.-E. base *ghrtb~, whence also Lith. griebiu, 
griebii, ‘to seize’, Lett, griba, ‘will’, gribet , ‘to 
wish, will, want’. F. gripper, ‘to seize’, griffer, 
‘to seize’, griffe, ‘claw*, are Teut. loan words. 
Cp. griffe, griffonage, grip, ‘a grasp’, gripple, 
grasp, grope. 

Derivative : gripe, n. 

grippe, n., influenza. — F., prob. fr. Russ, chrip, 
‘hoarseness’, which is of imitative origin, 
gripple, adj., griping (dial.) — ME. gripe}, fr. 
OE. gripul, fr. gripan, ‘to seize’. See gripe, 
gripsack, n., a handbag. — Compounded of grip, 
v., and sack. 

grisaille, n., a kind of painting in gray. — F., fr. 
gris, ‘gray*. See grizzle, ‘gray*. 

Griselda, fem. PN. — It., fr. G. Grishilda, Grisel - 
de, fr. OHG. grisja Hilda, ‘gray battle maid’. 
The first element derives fr. OHG. gris , ‘gray’ ; 
see grizzle, ‘gray’. The second element comes fr. 
OHG. hildi, ‘battle*; cp. the second element 
in Clothilda, Krierohild. 

grisette, n., a French working girl. — F., prop, 
‘a girl wearing a gray gown’, fr. grisette , ‘a gray 
gown’, fr. gris, ‘gray’, fr. Frankish *gris, ‘gray’. 
See grizzle, ‘gray’. 

griskin, n., the lean part of a pork loin (Engl.) — 
Lit. ‘a little pig’, formed with suff. -kin fr. ME. 
grys , grice (whence archaic E. grice, ‘a little 
pig’), fr, ON. griss, ‘a young pig’, lit. ‘a gray 
animal’, rel. to Du. grys, ‘gray’. See grizzle, 
‘gray’, and cp. prec. word, 
grisly, adj., terrible. — ME. grislich , grisly , fr. 
OE. grislic, ‘terrible’, formed with suff. -He (see 
adj. suff. -ly) from the stem of OE. a-grisan , ‘to 
shudder, fear’, which is rel. to MLG. grisen, 
gresen, Du. griezelen, OHG. gruson, MHG, 
grusen, G. grausen, MHG. griuseln , ‘to shudder, 
fear’, MLG. greselik, MDu. griselijk, Du. 
griezelig, OHG. grisenlih, G. gruselig , ‘terrible’. 
Cp. gruesome. 

Derivative: grisli-ness, n. 
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grison, n. a South-American mammal. — F. 
grison , ‘grayish, gray-haired’, fr.^m, ‘gray’. See 
grizzle, adj. 

grist, n., i) grain for grinding; 2) grain that has 
been ground. — ME., fr. OE. grist , ‘grinding; 
corn to be ground’, from the root of OE. grin- 
dan, ‘to grind’. See grind and cp. gristle, 
grist, n., size of rope. *— Of uncertain origin; 
perh. rel. to gird, ‘to encircle’, 
gristle, n M cartilage. — ME. gristil, fr. OE. gristle , 
rel. to OFris., MLG. gristel , and to OE. grost, 
MHG. gruschel , ‘cartilage’, and prob. also to 

OE. grist , ‘grinding’. See 1st grist. 

Derivatives : gristl-y , adj., gristl-i-ness, n. 

grit, n., coarse sand, gravel. — ME. grete, fr. OE. 
greot, ‘grit, sand, dust, gravel’, rel. to OS. griot, 
OFris. grit, ON. grjot , ‘rock, stone’, OHG. 
grio3 , MHG. gries, gru$, G. Griefi, ‘grit, sand, 
gravel’, and cogn. with Lith. grudas, Lett. 
grduds , ‘com, kernel’, Lith. graudus, ‘brittle*, 
grudziu , grusti, ‘to stamp’, OSlav. gruda, ‘clod’, 
fr. I.-E. *ghreud~, a -^-enlargement of base 
*ghreu-, ‘to grind, pulverize, crush’. Cp. W. 
gro , ‘coarse gravel’, Bret, grouan , Co. grow, 
‘gravel’, which derive from the unenlarged form 
of the base. L. rudus , ‘rubbish’, is not cognate 
with the above words. Cp. grit, ‘coarsely ground 
grain’. Cp. also gravel, groats, grout, ‘coarse 
meal’, gruel, and the first element in gromwell. 
Cp. also great. 

Derivatives : grit , tr. v., to cover with grit ; intr. 
v., to make a grating sound, gritt-y , adj., gritt-i- 
ly , adv., gritt-i-ness , n. 

grit, n., coarsely ground grain. — OE. grytt, 
rel. to MLG. griitte , gone , Du. gort , OHG. 
gruzzi , MHG., G. griitze , ‘peeled grain, groats’. 
These words originally meant ‘that which is 
coarsely ground’, and derive fr. I.-E. *ghreud-, 
‘to grind, crush’. See grit, ‘coarse sand’, 
grivet, n., a monkey of N. East Africa. — F., of 
unknown origin. Cp. vervet. 
grizzle, adj., gray. — ME. grisel , fr. OF. grisel, 
dimin. of gris, ‘gray’, fr. Frankish *gris, ‘gray’, 
which is rel. to OS., OFris., gris, MDu., Du. 
grijs, OHG. gris, ‘gray’, MHG gris ‘gray, gray- 
haired’, grise, ‘old man’ (whence G. Greis , ‘old 
man’), ON. griss, Dan., Swed. gris, ‘young pig’ 
(prop, ‘the gray animal’). Sp., Port, gris, It. 
griso, grigio, ‘gray’, are Teut. loan words. Cp. 
grilse, grisaille, grisette, griskin, grison, the first 
element in Griselda and the second element in 
ambergris. — The above Teut. words are prob. 
rel. to OE. grxg , ‘gray’, and its equivalents in 
the other Teut. languages; see gray. 
Derivatives: grizzle, tr. v., to make gray; 
intr. v., to become gray; grizzle, n., the color 
gray, grizzl-y, adj. 

grizzle, intr. v., to grin (Engl.) — Of uncertain 
origin. 

groan, intr. and tr. v. — ME. gronen, fr. OE. 
grdnian , ‘to groan, murmur’, rel. to ON. grenja, 
‘to howl’, OE. grennian, ‘to grin’. See grin. 
Derivatives: groan, n., groan-er , n., groan-ing, 
n. and adj., groan-ing-ly, adv. 
groat, n., a small coin. — ME. groot, fr. MDu. 
(= Du.) groot, ‘great, big’, used as a noun in 
the sense of ‘a thick (coin)’. See great and cp. 
words there referreed to. For sense develop- 
ment cp. gross, name of coins, and groschen. 
groats, n. pi., hulled oats. — ME. grotes, fr. OE. 
grot , ‘particle, atom’, rel. to greot, ‘grit’. See 
grit, ‘coarse sand’, and cp. groat, 
grobian, n., a rude, boorish person. — G. Gro- 
bian , fr. facetious L. grobianus, fr. G. grob, 
‘coarse, rough’, which is cogn. with E. gruff (q.v.) 
grocer, n. — ME. grosser , fr. OF. grossier, fr. 
ML. grossarius, ‘one who sells wholesale’, 
which is formed fr. Late L. grossus, ‘great, thick, 
gross’, with Latin suff. - arius . See gross, adj., and 
-ier and cp. F. vendre engros, ‘to sell wholesale’, 
grocery, n. — ME. grosserie , fr. OF. grosserie , fr. 
grossier , ‘grocer’. See grocer and ^(representing 

OF. -ie). 

grog, n., alcoholic drink diluted with water. — 
Shortened fr. Grogram, nickname of Admiral 
Edward Vernon (1684-1757), who used to wear 
a grogram cloak (see grogram); the drink was 
so called because he was the first to order di- 



lution of sailor’s rum. 

Derivatives: grog, tr. v., grogg-ery, n. (U.S.), 
grogg-y, adj., grogg-i-ness , n. 
grogram, n., a coarse kind of cloth made of silk 
or of silk and mohair. — Corruption of F. gros 
grain, ‘coarse grain’. See gross, adj., and grain 
and cp. grog. For a similar corruption cp. 
fingering, ‘a fine woolen yam’. For the change 
of final n to m cp. also pilgrim and venom. 
groin, n., the fold between the abdomen and the 
thigh. — Formed (prob. on analogy of loin) fr. 
earlier grine , fr. ME. grynde, fr. OE. grynde, 
‘abyss’ (which may have meant also ‘depression, 
hollow’), a wprd rel. to OE. grund, ‘bottom’. 
See ground, n., ‘bottom’. 

Derivatives: groin, tr. v., groin-ed, adj., groin- 
ing, n. 

grommet, grummet, n., ring of a rope (naut.) — 
OF. gromette (whence, with metathesis, F. 
gourmette, ‘curb of a bridle’); of uncertain 
origin. 

gromwell, n., any plant of the genus Lithosper - 
mum. — OF. gromil (F. gremil ), compounded of 
OF. gres (F. gris), ‘sandstone’, and mil, ‘millet’. 
The first element derives fr. Frankish * griot, 
which is rel. to OHG. gr'103, ‘grit, gravel’; see 
grit, ‘coarse sand’. For the second element see 
millet. 

groom, n. — ME. grome, grom, orig. ‘boy’, fr. 
OF. grome , gromet, groumet, gourmet, ‘servant, 
page’. See gourmet and cp. the second element 
in bridegroom. 

Derivatives: groom, tr. v., groom-er, n.,groom-y, 
adj. 

groove, n., a furrow. — ME. groof, grofe , fr. 
MDu. groeve (Du. groef), ‘trench, channel, 
groove’, which is to related Du. groeve, ‘furrow, 
pit’, ON. grdf, Norw. grov, ‘brook, river bed’, 
OHG. gruoba, MHG. gruobe, G. Grube, ‘pit, 
ditch’, Goth, groba, ‘pit, cave’, OE. grxf, ‘cave, 
grave’, grafan, ‘to dig, carve’. See grave, ‘to en- 
grave’, grave, ‘tomb’. 

Derivatives: groove , tr. v., groov-ed , adj., 
groov-er , n.. groov-ing, n., groov-y, adj., groov- 
i-ness , n. 

grope, intr. and tr. v. — ME. gropien, gropen , fr. 
OE. grapian, 'to touch, feel’, fr. grap, ‘a grasp, 
clutch’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to OE. gripan, ‘to clutch’. See gripe. 
Derivatives: grop-er, n M grop-ing-ly, adv. 
grosbeak, n., any of various finches. — F. gros- 
bec, lit. ‘large beak’. See gross, adj., and beak, 
groschen, n., a small silver coin, formerly current 
in Germany. — G., fr. Czech groS, name of a 
coin, fr. ML. (denarius) grossus, lit. *a thick 
coin’, fr. L. grossus, ‘thick’. See gross, adj., and 
cp. gross, name of various coins. 

4 gross, adj., big. — ME. groos, grose, fr. OF. gros, 
‘thick’, fr. L. grossus, of s.m., which is cogn. 
with Olr. bres , Mir. bras, ‘big’, Co. bras , ‘thick’. 
Cp. grocer, grogram, grosbeak, engross (in both 
senses). 

Derivatives: gross, n. (q.v.), gross, tr. v„ gross- 
en, tr. and intr. v., gross-er, n., gross-ly, adj., 
gross-ness, n., gross-i-fy , tr. and intr. v., gross-i- 
fication , n. 

gross, n., bulk, mass. — Fr. L. grossus , ‘thick’. 
See prec. word. 

gross, n., twelve dozen. — Fr. F. la grosse (dou- 
zaine), ‘the great dozen’, fr. gros , fern, grosse, 
‘big’. See gross, adj. 

gross, n., name of various coins ( obsol .) — Lit. 
‘something thick’, partly fr. F, gros, ‘thick’, 
partly fr. It. grosso, of s.m., which both derive 
fr. L. grossus, ‘thick’. See gross, adj., and cp. 
groschen. 

grossulaceous. — Contraction of grossulari- 
aceous (q.v.) 

grossular, adj., belonging to the gooseberry. — 
ModL. grossuldrius, fr. Grossularia (q.v.) 
Grossuiaria, n., a genus of plants of the goose- 
berry family (bot.) — ModL., fr. F. groseille, 
‘gooseberry’, fr. MDu, croesel , ‘gooseberry’. 
See gooseberry. 

Grossulariaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the 
gooseberry family (bot.) — ModL., formed 
from prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
grossulariaceous, adj., pertaining to the goose- 



berry family. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
grot, n., a grotto. — F. grotte, fr. It. grotta. See 

grotto. 

grotesque, adj., fantastic. — F. grotesque, fr. It. 

( pittura ) grottesca, ‘grotesque painting’, orig. 
‘painting (found) in a grotta \ fr. grotta, ‘crypt, 
cave’. See grotto and -esque. 

Derivative : grotesqtte-ly, adv., grotesque-ness, n. 
grotto, n., a cave. — It. grotta, fr. VL. crupta , fr. 
L. crypta, fr. Gk. xpu short for xpu7rrr, 
xapiapa, ‘a hidden vault’. See crypt, 
grouch, intr. v., to be sulky. — Prob. fr. ME. 
grouchen, ‘to grumble’. See grudge. 

Derivatives: grouch, n., grouch-y, adj., grouch - 
i-ly, adv., grouch-i-ness, n. 
ground, n., bottom. — ME. ground, fr. OE. grund, 
rel. to OS., OFris., Dan., Swed. grund, Du. 
grond, OHG., MHG. grunt, G. Grund, ‘ground, 
soil, bottom’, ON. grunn , ‘a shallow place’, 
grund, ‘field, plain’, grunnr, ‘bottom’, Goth. 
grundu- in grundu- waddjus, ‘foundation wall’. 
These words prob. derive fr. I.-E. *ghfn-tu-, 
‘sandy soil’, fr. base *ghren- , ‘to rub’, whence 
also Gk. xP a ^siv, ‘to touch slightly’. A 
-£/(/ 0 -enlargement of base *ghren- appears in OE. 
grindan, ‘to grind’. See grind and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also groin. 

Derivatives: ground, intr. and tr. v., groundage 
(q.v.), ground-ed, adj., grounder (q.v.), ground- 
ing, n. 

ground, adj., reduced to particles by grinding. — 
Prop. pp. of grind. 

groundage, n., fee for letting a ship in a port. — 
A hybrid formed fr. ground, n., with -age, a suff. 
of ult. Latin origin. 

grounder, n., a ball moving along the ground 
(baseball). — Formed fr. ground, n., with agent- 
ial suff. -er. 

groundless, adj. — ME. groundetes, ‘bottomless’, 
fr. OE. grundleas. See ground, n., and -less. 
Derivatives: groundless-ly, adv., groundless- 
ness, n. 

groundling, n., 1 ) a fish that lives near the bottom ; 
2) a spectator in the pit of a theater; hence 3) an 
uncritical person. — The original meaning of 
this word is ‘that which lives on, or is near to, 
the ground. It is formed fr. ground, n., with suff. 
-ling, ‘pertaining to’. 

groundsel, n., any plant of the genus Senecio. — 
ME. groundeswele, fr. OE. grundeswelge, fr. 
earlier gundeswelge, lit. ‘pus swallower’, it. gund, 
‘pus’, and swelgan, ‘to swallow’; so called in 
allusion to its use in making poultices. OE. gund 
is rel. to OHG. gunt , ‘pus’, Goth, gund, ‘can- 
cer’, dial. Norw. gund, ‘scurf, scab’, and pos- 
sibly cogn. with Gk. xocv^uXt) (dissimilated fr. 
*XavlhjX7;), ‘swelling, tumor’. For OE. swelgan 
see swallow, v. 

groundsel, n., threshold, sill. — Compounded of 
ground and sill, 

group, n. — F. groupe , fr. It. gruppo, ‘group’, 
orig. ‘cluster, packet, knot’, fr. OProven^. 
grop, ‘knot’, which derives fr. Teut. *kruppa, 
‘a rounded lump or mass’. See crop. 
Derivatives : group, tr. and intr. \.,group-ed , adj. 
group- ing, n. 

grouper, n., any of various fishes. — Port, garupa, 
of uncertain, possibly Am. Indian, origin. . 
grouse, n., a game bird. — Of unknown origin, 
grouse, intr.’v., to grumble. — Prob. of imitative 
origin; cp. Gk. ypS. ‘a grunt’, ypuCetv, ‘to 
grunt, grumble’, L. grundxre , grunnire, OE. 
grunian , ‘to grunt’, which all are of imitative 
origin. Cp. grunt. Cp. also grouch, grudge, grutch. 
Derivative: grous-er, n. 

grout, intr. and tr. v., to dig with the snout. — 
Of uncertain origin. Cp. rout, ‘to dig with the 
snout’. 

grout, n., coarse meal (archaic). — ME., fr. OE. 
grut, ‘coarse meal, grains of meal’, rel. to 
MLG. grut , ‘dregs’, and cogn. with Lith. grudas , 
Lett, grduds, ‘corn, kernel’. See grit, ‘coarse 
sand’. 

grout, n., coarse mortar. — A special use of prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: grout, intr. and tr. v., to fill up 
with cement, grout -ing, n. 
grove, n. — ME., fr. OE. grdf, ‘grove, copse’, rel. 
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to OE. grxfa, ‘grove, thicket, brushwood 1 , 
Norw. greivla , ‘to branch out’, 
grovel, intr. v., i) to lie flat on the ground; 2) to 
behave abjectly, — Coined by Shakespeare 
through back formation fr. obsol, E. grovelling, 
fr. ME. grufelinge , ‘on the face’, which was mis- 
taken for a pres, part., whereas it is formed fr. 
ME. (on) grufe (fr. ON. d gritfu), ‘on the face, 
prone’, with adv. suff. -ling. ON. grufa, ‘prone- 
ness’, is rel. to ON. gryfa , ‘to bend over’. 
Derivatives; grovel(f)-er, n., grovel(l)-ing, adj. 
and adv., grovel(l)-ing-ly, adv. 
grow, intr. and tr. v. — ME. growen , fr. OE. 
growan , rel. to ON. groa, OFris. grdia, Du. 
groeien , OH G.gruoen, MHG. griiejen , ‘to grow’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ghro -, ‘to grow’. See grass, green, 
and cp. gramini-. 

Derivatives: grow-er, n., grow-ing, n. and adj., 
grow-ing-ly, adv. 

growl, intr. and tr. v. — Prob. of imitative origin. 

Derivatives : growl, n., growl-er , n., growl-ery , n. 
grown, pp. of grow. 

growth, n. — Formed with subst. suff. -th fr. grow, 
on analogy of ON. grodi, ‘growth’ (fr. ON. 

groa, ‘to grow’). 

groyne, n. — A var. of groin, 
grub, tr. and intr. v., to dig up. — ME. grobben , 
grubben , rel. to OHG. grubilon, MHG. grii- 
bilen, ‘to dig, search, investigate’, G. grubeln , 
‘to rack one’s brains, meditate, ponder’, and to 
OHG. graban , OE. grafan , ‘to dig, carve’. See 
grave, ‘to engrave’. 

Derivatives: grub , n., grubber (qq.v.), grubb-y , 
adj., grubb-i-ness, n. 

grub, n., the larva of an insect. — ME. grubbe, 
lit. ‘digger’, fr. grubben , ‘to dig’. See grub, n. 
grubber, n., one who or that which grubs. — 
ME. grubbare. See grub, ‘to dig’, and agential 
suff. -er. 

grudge, intr. and tr. v. — Fr. dial, grutch, fr. ME. 
grochen, gruchen , ‘to murmur, grudge’, fr. OF. 
groucier , grouchier, which is of Teut., ult. imi- 
tative, origin. Cp. OHG. grunnizon, ‘to grunt’, 
and see grunt. 

Derivatives: grudge, n., grudg-ing, adj., grudg- 
ingly, adv. 

gruel, n., thin broth made by boiling oatmeal in 
water, — OF. (F. gruau ), ‘oatmeal, grits, groats’, 
dimin. of OF. gru , fr. Frankish *grut, which is 
rel. to Du. grut , OHG. gruzzi, ‘groats’. See grit, 
‘coarsely ground grain’. 

gruesome, adj., horrible. — Formed with 1st suff. 
-some fr. dial. E. grue, ‘to shudder’, which is 
prob. of LG. origin. Cp. MLG. gruwen, ‘to 
shudder’, grusam , ‘gruesome’, which are rel. 
to MDu. gruwen, grouwen , Du. gruwen , OHG. 
ingruen , MHG. gruwen, G. grauen , ‘to shudder’, 
MDu. gruwel, MHG. griuwel, griul, G. Greuel, 
‘horror, terror’, and to MLG. grisen , gresen , 
etc., ‘to shudder’. Cp. Du. gruwzaam, MHG. 
gruwesam, grusam , G. grausam, ‘cruel’, and see 
grisly. Dan. grue, ‘to dread’, gruelig , ‘dreadful, 
terrible’, are LG. loan words. 

Derivatives : gruesome-ly, adv., gruesome-ness, n. 
gruff, adj., surly. — MLG. or MDu. (= Du.) grof, 
rel. to OHG. gerob, grob, MHG. gerop, grop, G. 

grob, ‘coarse, rough’, OHG. hriob, riob , OE. 
hreof, ON. hrjufr, ‘rough, scabby*, and prob. 
cogn. with Lith. kraupus , ‘rough’, Lett, k'raupa, 
‘scab, scurf’, W. crawen, Co. ere van, ‘crust’. 
Derivatives: gruff-ish, adj., gruff-ly , adv., gruff- 
ness, n., gruff-y, adj., gruff-i-ly , adv., gruff-i- 
ness , n. 

gruiform, adj., cranelike. — See next word. 
Gruiformes, n. pi., the order of the cranes (orni- 
thol .) — Formed fr. L. grus, gen. gruis, ‘crane’, 
and forma, ‘form, shape’. See crane and form, n. 
gram, adj., morose. — Prob. a blend of glum 
and grim. 

grumble, intr. and tr. v. — F. grommeler , fr. 
MDu. grommelen, freq. of grommen, ‘to grumble’ 
(see freq. suff. -le), which stands in gradational 
relationship to MDu. grimmen, grimmelen, ‘to 
grumble’, and to OE. grimm , grim, ‘cruel, 
fierce, terrible, severe’. See grim and cp. words 
there referred to. The b in grumble is intrusive. 
Cp. ramble . 

Derivatives: grumble , n., grumbl-er, n., grumbl- 



ing, adj., grumbl-ing-ly. adv. 
grume, n., a dot of blood; a viscous fluid. — Ob- 
sol. F. grume, ‘clot’ (whence F. grumeau, a di- 
min.), fr. L. grumus, ‘a little heap, hillock’, 
which is cogn. with OE. cruma , ‘crumb*. See 
crumb. 

grummet, n. — See grommet, 
gnimose, adj., consisting of granules ( bot .) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ose fr. L. grumus, ‘a 
little heap’. See grume. 

grumous, adj., 1) containing grume; dotted; 
2) grumose. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
grumus. See prec. word. 

Derivative: grumous-ness, n. 
grumpy, adj., irritable, peevish. Formed with 
adj. suff. -y fr. obsol. grump , ‘ill humor’, whiqh 
is rel. to gram, grumble, grim. 

Derivatives: grumpi-ly, adv., grumpi-ness, n. 
Mrs. Grundy, a name denoting a prudish and 
excessively conventional woman. — A character 
of the comedy Speed the Plough (1798) by 
Thomas Morton, often referred to in the phrase 
* What will Mrs . Grundy say ?' 

Derivatives: Grundy-ism , n., Grundy-ist, n. 
grfinerite, n., a variety of amphibole (mineral.) — 
Named after the German mineralogist E. L. 
Griiner , who analyzed it. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

grant, intr. and tr. v. — ME. grunten , fr. OE. 
grunnettan, freq. of gr union, ‘to grunt’, rel. to 
Dan. grynte , OHG. grunnizon , MHG., G. grun- 
zen, ‘to grunt’; of imitative origin. Cp. L. grun- 
dire , grunnire , ‘to grunt’, which is also imitative. 
Cp. also grouse, ‘to grumble’, and words there 
referred to. Cp. also gurnard. 

Derivatives : grunt, n., grunt-ing , adj., grunt-ing- 
ly , adv. 

grantle, intr. v. — Freq. of grunt. Cp. disgruntle, 
gratch, intr. v., to grudge (dial. English). — ME. 
gruchen , ‘to murmur, grudge’. See grudge. 
Derivative: grutch, n. 

Gruyire, n. — Short for Gruyire cheese , so called 
fr. Gruydre, a town in Switzerland, where it was 
originally made. 

Gryllidae, n. pi., a family of insects, the crickets 
(zool.) — ModL., formed fr. Gryllus with suff. 
-idae. 

Gryllus, n., the typical genus of the crickets. — 
L. grillus , gryllus [whence also OHG. grillo, 
(MHG., G. grille), ‘cricket’], fr. Gk. ypuXXo^, 
‘an Egyptian dance ; a performer in such a dance ; 
comic figure, caricature*, 
gryphon, n. — See griffin, ‘a mythical animal*, 
grysbok, n., a small grayish S. African antelope. 

— S. Afr. Du., fr. Du. grijsbok , lit. ‘gray buck*, 
fr. grijs, ‘gray*, and bok , ‘buck*. See grizzle, 
‘gray’, and buck. 

guacharo, n., a South-American night bird. — 
Sp. gudeharo, fr. guacho , ‘orphan’, fr. Quechua 
wdheha, ‘poor; orphan*, dim. of wah, ‘strange, 
foreign’. 

guaco, n., a South American climbing plant. — 

— Sp., borrowed from a native language spoken 
in Central or South America. 

guaiacol, n., a colorless liquid. — Formed fr. next 
word with suff. -ol. 

guaiacum, n., 1) any of tropical American trees 
of the genus Guaiacum; 2) resin from any of 
these trees. — ModL., fr. Sp. guayaco , from 
a Haitian word. 

guan, n., any of large gallinaceous birds of Cen- 
tral and South America. — Sp. guan, from W. 
Indian native name, 
guana, n. — A var. of iguana, 
guana co, n., a kind of large wild llama. — Sp., 
fr. Quechua huanaco , huanacu. 
guano, n., a manure consisting of the dung of sea 
birds. — Sp., fr. Quechua huanu , ‘dung*. 
Derivative: guano, tr. v., to manure with guano, 
guarana, n., a paste made from the seeds of the 
Brazilian climbing plant Paullinia cupana. — 
Port, and Sp. guarana, fr. Tupi guarana. 
guarantee, n. — Formed fr. guaranty, on analogy 
of other legal terms ending in -ee. 

Derivative: guarantee, tr. v. 
guarantor, n. — See guaranty and agential suff. -or. 
guaranty, n. — OF. guarantie , gar ant ie, cor- 
responding to ONF. warantie. See warranty. 



which is a doublet of guaranty. 
guard, tr. and intr. v. — OF. guarder, garder (F. 
garder), ‘to keep, watch over, guard, protect, 
defend’, corresponding to ONF. warder. See 
ward, v., which is a doublet of guard , v. 
Derivatives: guard-ed, adj., guard-ed-ly, adv. 
guard-ed-ness , n., guard-er , n. 
guard, n. — OF. guarde, garde (F. garde), ‘watch- 
ing, keeping, custody’. See ward, ‘the act of 
guarding’, which is a doublet of guard, n. 
guardant, adj., the same as gardant (her.) — F. 
gardant, pres. part, of garder. See gardant. 
guardian, n. — ME. gardein, fr. AF. gardein, 
corresponding to OF. (= F.) gardien , which 
was formed with change of suff. fr. OF. gar dene, 
fr. garder. See guard, v., and -ian, and cp. 
warden, which is a doublet of guardian. 
guarinite, n., a calcium titanium silicate (mineral.) 
— Named after Professor G. Guarini of Naples. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
guarneri, n. — Short for Guarneri violin , prop, a 
violin made by members of the Guarneri family 
at Cremona in Italy. Cp. amati and stradivarius . 
guava, n., a tree of the genus Psidium. — Sp. 
guayaba, ‘fruit of the guava tree’, guayabo, ‘the 
guava tree’, fr. Tupi guajava. 
gubernatorial, adj., pertaining to a governor. — 
Formed with suff. -ial fr. L. gubernator, ‘steers- 
man, pilot, ruler, governor’, fr. guberndtus, pp. 
of guberndre, ‘to steer, direct, conduct, govern’. 
See govern, governor, 
guddee, guddy, n. — Variants of gaddi. 
gudgeon, n., a small freshwater fish of the carp 
family. — ME. gojon , fr. F. goujon , fr. L. gobio- 
nem, acc. of gobio, a collateral form of gobius, 
fr. Gk. xo>( 3 i 6 <; ‘gudgeon’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. goby. 

gudgeon, n„ a pivot. — ME. gojone , fr. OF. 
gojon (F. goujon), ‘dowel’, dimin. of gouge, ‘a 
tool for making grooves, a hollow chisel’. See 
gouge and -on. 

guelder rose, n. — Lit. ‘rose of Gelderland from 
the name of a province in Holland. Cp. F. rose 
de Gueldre , of s.m. 

Guelph, Guelf, n., a member of the papal party 
in Italy during the Middle Ages. — It. Guelfo , 
fr. ML. Guelphus , fr. MHG. Welf name of the 
ancestor of a family of princes. The name derives 
fr. OHG. Hwelp , orig. a nickname meaning 
‘whelp, cub*. See whelp. 

Derivative: Guelph-ic, Guelf-ic, adj. 

Guendolen, fem. PN. — A var. of Gwendolin(q.v.) 
guenon, n., any of a genus of long-tailed African 
monkeys. — F., ‘she-monkey, monkey*, of un- 
certain origin. 

guepard, n., the cheetah. — F. guepard , fr. earlier 
gapard, shortened fr. It. gattopardo , lit. ‘cat- 
leopard*. See cat and pard and cp. leopard. Cp. 
also F. chat-pard, ‘mountain cat’, lit. ‘cat- 
leopard*. 

guerdon, n., a reward. — ME., fr. OF. guerredon , 
guerdon, fr. ML. widerddnum, which is a blend 
of OHG. widarlon, ‘recompense’ and L. donum, 
‘gift*. OHG* widarlon lit. meant ‘return gift’, 
fr, widar, 'against*, and Ion, ‘reward, gift’. The 
first element is rel. to OE. wider, ‘against’, wid, 
‘against, opposite’ ; see withers, with. The second 
element is rel. to OE. lean, ‘reward’, fr. I.-E. 
base *lau-, ‘to gain, enjoy’, whence also L. 
lucrum , ‘gain, profit, advantage’ ; see lucre. For 
the etymology of L. donum see donation, 
guerdon, tr. v., to reward. — ME. guerdonen, fr, 
OF. guerredonner, guerdonner, ‘to recompense, 
reward’, fr. guerdon. See guerdon, n. 
guereza, n., an Abyssinian monkey. — From na- 
tive name. 

guerilla, n. — See guerrilla. 

Guernsey, n., name of a breed of cattle. — So 
called because orig. reared on the Island of 
Guernsey. 

Guernsey lily. — This flower was discovered in 
Japan by Kaempfer, the Dutch botanist. Its 
name is due to the circumstance that the ship 
which brought .the first specimens of this plant 
to Europe was wrecked on the coast of Guern- 
sey, in whose soil some of the bulbs germinated, 
guerrilla, also guerilla, n., 1) irregular warfare; 
2) a person who engages in irregular warfare. — 
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Sp. guerrilla , lit. ‘little war', dimin. of guerra ,. 
‘war’, fr. OHG. werra, ‘war’ (whence also Port., 
Proveng., It. guerra , F. guerre ). See war. 
guess, tr. and intr. v. — ME. gessen , ‘to think, 
believe’, prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. Dan. gisse , 
Swed., Norw, gissa , ‘to guess’, which are rel. 
to MLG., MDu. and G. gissen, of s.m., and 
ult. to ON. geta , ‘to get; to guess’. See get. 
Derivatives: guess , n., guess-er , n. 
guest, n. — ME. gest, fr. ON. geslr , which is rel. 
to OE. geest, giest, OFris. jest, OS., Du. gast, 
OHG. gast , gesti , MHG. G. Gast, 

Goth. gasts, ‘guest’, orig. ‘stranger’, and cogn. 
with L. hostis , ‘stranger; enemy', hospes (for 
hosti-potis ), ‘host, guest’, orig. ‘lord of stran- 
gers’, OSIav. gosti, ‘guest’, and perh. also with 
Gk, *svog, Ion. £eivog, Dor. £evfo;, ‘stranger, 
guest'. Cp. host, ‘landlord, guest', host, ‘army’, 
hospital, hostile, hotel, xeno-. 

Derivatives: guest, tr. and intr. v., guest-less , 
adj. 

Gueux, n. pi., the patriot nobles of the Nether- 
lands (hist.) — F., lit. ‘beggars’, fr. earlier *gueu 
(to be inferred from the fern, gueue), prob. fr. 
Du. guit, ‘rogue, rascal’. 

guff, n., foolish talk. — Orig. ‘a breath, puff'; of 
imitative origin. Cp. next word, 
guffaw, intr. v., to laugh loudly; n,, a loud 
laughter. — Of imitative origin, 
gugal, googul, n., an aromatic gum resin; bdel- 
lium. — Hind, gugal, guggul, fr. OI. guggulu. 
guggle, intr. v., to gurgle. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. gurgle. 

guglet, n. — A var. of goglet. 
guhr, n., an earthy deposit. — Dial. G., ‘earthy 
deposit’, lit. ‘fermentation’, from the stem of 
G. garen, ‘to ferment’ (tr.), fr. MHG. jesen, ‘to 
ferment’ (intr.), fr. OHG. jesan, of s.m. See 
yeast and cp. the second element in kieselguhr. 
guidagc, n., i) guidance; 2) fee for guidance (ob- 
sol.) — A hybrid coined fr. guide and -age, a 
suff. of Latin origin. 

guidance, n. — A hybrid coined fr. guide and 
-ance, a sulT. of Latin origin, 
guide, tr. v. — ME. guiden , guyden , gyden, fr. F. 
guider , ‘to guide, lead, conduct’, refashioned— 
after the noun guide — fr. OF. guier (whence 
ME. gyen), ‘to guide, lead’, which derives fr. 
Frankish *witan, ‘to show’ (whence also OProv- 
eng. guidar, guizar). Cp. OS. ms tan, ON. visa, 
Dan. vise, Swed., Norw. visa, OFris. wi$a, 
MDu. wisen, Du. wijzen, OHG., MHG. wisen, 
G. weisen , ‘to show, point out’, OE. witan, ‘to 
see’. See wise, adj. and n., wit, v., and cp. guise. 
Cp. also guidone, guy, ‘rope’, Guy. 
guide, n. — F., fr. OProveng. or It. guida, ‘guide, 
leader’, fr. OProveng. guidar , ‘to lead’. See 
guide, v. 

guidon, n., 1) a small flag or pennant; 2) an of- 
ficer carrying such a flag. — F., fr. It. guidone , 
‘standard’, fr. guida , ‘guide’. See guide, n. and v. 
guige, n„ a long leather strap serving to fasten the 
shield to the neck. — OF. guiche, guige , fr. 
Frankish *m >ipig, ‘withe, wickerwork’, which 
is rel. to OHG. wida , ‘willow’, OE. wide, ‘withe’, 
widigy ‘willow’. See withy, 
guild, gild, n., an association for mutual aid. — 
ME .glide, fr. ON , gildi, ‘payment, contribution, 
fraternity’, which is rel. to ON. gjald, ‘payment’. 
See geld. 

Derivative: guifd-ry, n. 

guilder, n., a Dutch coin. — Altered fr. Du. 
gulden, lit. ‘golden’. See gold and cp. gulden, 
guile, n., cunning. — ME. guile, gile, fr. OF. 
guile, which is of Teut. origin. See wile and cp. 
beguile. 

Derivatives: guile-ful, adv., guile- ful-ly, adv., 
guile-ful-ness, n., guile-less, adj., guile-less-ly, 
adv., guile-less-ness , n. 

guillemot, n., a seabird of the auk family. — F., 
dimin. of PN. Guillaume , ‘William’. For sense 
development cp. jay, martin, martlet, which all 
are traceable to proper names, 
guiiloche, n., an ornament formed by two or 
more bands. — F. guillochis, formed from Guii- 
loche, a PN. altered fr. Guillot, which is a pet 
form of Guillaume, ‘William’. See William. For 
sense development cp. F. guillaume, ‘rabbet- 



plane’ (fr. Guillaume). Cp. also guillemot and 
words there referred to. 

guiiloche, tr. v., to ornament with guiiloche. — 
F. guillocher, fr. guillochis. See guiiloche, n. 
guillotine, n., an instrument for beheading. — 
F., named after the physician Joseph-Ignace 
Guillot in (1738-1814), who recommended its 
adoption by the National Convention in 1789. 
His aim in inventing this machine was to make 
the execution of those condemned as swift and 
painless as possible. 

guillotine, tr. v., to behead with a guillotine. — 
F. guillotiner , fr. guillotine . See guillotine, n. 
guilt, n., the fact of having committed a wrong. 
— ME. gulf, gilt, fr. OE. gylt, ‘guilt, crime, debt, 
fine’; of unknown origin. 

Derivatives: guilt-less , adj., guilt-less-ly, adv., 
guilt-less-ness, n., guilt- y, adj., guilt-i-ly , adv., 
guilt-i-ness , n. 
guimpe, n. — See gimp. 

guinea, n., 1) a former English gold coin; a sum 
of 21 shillings. — From Guinea, a country in 
W. Africa; so called because first coifted in 
1663 from gold brought from the Guinea coast, 
guinea pig, n. — The guinea pig comes from 
Brazil and owes its name to the circumstance 
that it was brought to England by Guinea men, 
i.e. ships trading between England, Guinea and 
South America. 

Guinevere, fern. PN. — W. Gwenhwyvar, lit. 
‘white cheeked’. See Gwendottn(e), gwyniad. 
guipure, n., any of various kinds of laces. — F., 
fr. OF. guiper , ‘to cover with silk’, fr. Frankish 
wipan, ‘to cover with silk’, which is rel. to Du. 
wippen, OHG. wifan, MHG. wifen , G. weifen, 
‘to wind, reel’, and cogn. with L. vibrare, ‘to 
move rapidly to and fro, shake, brandish, agi- 
tate’. See vibrate and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see suff. -ure. 
guise, n., 1) manner, fashion; 2) appearance; 
3) disguise. — ME. guise, gise, fr. OF. (= F.) 
guise, which is borrowed fr. Teut. *wisa , ‘man- 
ner’ (whence also OProveng. guiza , It., Sp., 
Port, guisa). See wise, n., which is a doublet of 
guise , and cp. disguise. 

guiser, n., a mummer (Engl, and Scot.) — Formed 
fr. guise with agential suff. -er. 
guitar, n., a stringed musical instrument. — F. 
guitare , fr. Sp. guitarra, fr. Arab. qitdra h , fr. 
Gk. xiftapa, fr. Pers. sihtar. See cither and cp. 
gittern, zither. 

Derivative: guitar -ist, n. 

gula, n., the upper throat (zool.) — L., ‘throat*. 
See gullet. 

Derivative: gul-ar, adj. 

gulch, n., a deep ravine. — Prob. fr. dial. E. 
gulch, ‘to swallow greedily’, fr. ME. gulchen , 
which is of imitative origin, 
gulden, n., formerly, a German and Dutch silver 
coin (orig. a gold coin). — Du. and G. gulden , 
shortened fr. Du. gulden ftorijn , ’a gold coin’. 
See gold and cp. guilder, 
gules, n., the color red; adj., red. — ME. goutes, 
fr. OF. goutes, gueules (F. gueules\ ‘gules’, 
prop, ‘neckpieces of (red) fur’, pi. of gole, 
gueule (F. gueule ), ‘throat*, fr. L. gula, ‘throat’. 
See gullet. 

gulf, n. — ME. goulf, golf, fr. It. golfo, fr. Gk. 
x6X7rog, ‘bosom, lap, bay, gulf, womb’, for 
*qolpos, dissimilated fr. *qwolpos, ‘something 
vaulted’, fr. I.-E. base *qwelp-, ‘to vault’, 
whence also ON. kvalf OE. hwealf OHG. walbo, 
MHG. walbe, ML G. welve , OHG. gi-welbi, G. 
Gewolbe, ‘vault, arch’, ON. hvelfa, ‘to vault’, 
OE. a-hwielfan , ‘to cover with a vault ; to over- 
whelm’, OS. bi-hwelbian, MDu., Du. welven, 
OHG., MHG. welben , G. wolben , ‘to vault’, 
Goth, bilf-trjom (dat. pi.), ‘coffin’. See whelm 
and cp. colpo-. 

Derivatives: gulf ', tr. v., gulf-y, adj. 
gulix, n., a kind of fine linen. — Fr. Guliche , 
former name of the town Julich in Western 
Prussia. 

gull, n M an unfledged bird (now dial.) — ME. 
god, prob. rel. to ME. gull, ‘yellow’, fr. ON. 
gulr, ‘yellow*. See yellow, 
gull, tr. v., to deceive. — Prob. fr. prec. word. 
Derivatives: gull, n., a dupe, gull-isk, adj., gull- 



ish-ly, adv., gull-ish-ness, n. 
gull, n., a long-winged, web-footed aquatic bird. 
— ME. gull , of Celtic origin. Cp. Co. gullan, 
gwilan, W. gwylan, Bret, gwelan (whence F. 
goeland), ‘gull’. 

gullet, n., the throat. — ME. golet, fr. OF. golet, 
goulety dimin. of gole , goule , ‘throat’ (whence 
F. gueule, ‘mouth of some animals’), fr. L. gula, 
‘throat’, which derives fr. I.-E. base' *gel- y 
*g u 'el- (this latter is prob. a blend of the bases 
*gel- and *g' w er-), ‘to swallow, devour’, whence 
also L. gluttire , ‘to swallow, gulp down, devour’, 

OE. ceole, OHG. kela, MHG. kel, G. Kehle , 
ON. kjolr, ‘throat’, OSIav. glutu, ‘gullet’, OIr. 
gelim, T eat up, devour’, W. gel, ‘leech’, and 
prob. also Gk. 8 £Xeocp (for *$£Xefap), ‘bait, lure’. 
See glut, ‘to swallow’, and cp. glutton, gula, 
gully, gulosity. Cp. also goliard. For the deriv- 
atives of base *g w er- see voracious and cp. gurgi- 
tation and words there referred to. 

gullible, adj., easily deceived. — A hybrid coined 
fr. gull, ‘to deceive’, and suff. -ible. 

Derivative: gullibil-ity , n. 
gully, n., a small ravine. — Altered fr. gullet 
Derivative : gully, tr. v. 

gulosity, n., gluttony (rare). — Late L. gulositas , 
fr. L. gulosus, ‘gluttonous’, fr. gula. See gullet 
adj. suff. -ose and suff. -ity. 
gulp, tr. and intr. v. — ME. gulpen, golpen, glub- 
ben, of imitative origin. Cp. Du. gulpen, ‘to 
gulp, guzzle’, Swed., Norw. glupa , ‘to swallow, 
devour’, which are also imitative. Cp. also OE. 
gielpan , ‘to boast’, OHG. gelph, ‘outcry’, MHG. 
gelfen , ’to boast’, and see yelp. 

Derivatives: gulp, n., gulp-ing-ly, adv., gulp-y , 
adj. 

gum, n., flesh in which the teeth are set. — ME. 
gome , fr. OE. goma, ‘palate’ (pi. goman , ‘jaws’), 
rel. to ON. gomi, ‘palate’, gomr , ‘gum’, Swed. 
gom , ‘palate’, Dan. gumme , ‘gum’, OHG. gou- 
mo, MHG. goume, G. Gaumen , ‘palate’, and 
cogn. with Lith. gomurys , ‘palate’, Lett, ga- 
murs, ‘windpipe, trachea’, fr. I.-E. base *ghdu-, 
*gheu-, *gh e u-, ‘to gape’, whence also Gk.-x^og 
(for *xafo?)» ‘gulf, chasm, abyss, the rude un- 
formed mass’, yauvog, ‘gaping’, x&*p.a, ‘chasm, 
gulf’. The above base is rel. to base *ghei -, *ghi~, 
‘to gape, yawn’. See yawn and words there re- 
ferred to. 

gum, n., a viscid substance. — ME. gomme, fr. 

OF. (= F.) gomme, fr. VL. gumma , fr. L. cum- 
mi, gummi, fr. Gk. x6p.p.i, ult. fr. Egypt, frmj-t. 
Cp. gumma. 

Derivatives: gumm-y, adj., gumm-i-ness , n. 

gum, tr. and intr. v., to fasten with gum. — F. 
gommer , fr. gomme. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: gumm-ed , adj .,gumm-er, n., gumm- 
ing, n. 

gumbo, gombo, n., the okra plant. — From native 
name in Angola. 

gum-gum, n., a bowl of iron used as a musical 
instrument in India and S. Africa. — Prob. pi. 
of Malay gong. See gong, 
gumma, n., a soft tumor, characteristic of tertiary 
syphilis. — Medical L., fr. L. gummi. See gum, 
‘a viscid substance’. 

gummatous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
gumma. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. Medical 
L. gumma, gen. gummatis. See gumma, 
gummiferous, adj., producing gum. — See gum, 
‘a viscid substance’, and -ferous. 
gum mogador, Morocco gum. — So called from 
Mogador, a seaport in Morocco, whence it is 
exported. 

gummous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, gum; 
gummy. — L. gummosus, ‘gummy’, fr. gummi . 
See gum, ‘a viscid substance’, and -ous. 
gumption, n., shrewdness, common sense (col- 
loq .) — Orig. Scot. ; of uncertain origin. 

gun, n. — ME. gunne, gonne, prob. from the fern. 
PN. Gunne, shortened from the name Gunhild , 
which was applied to a war engine (in 1330-31). 
For sense development cp. the gun names 
Mons Meg, Big Bertha , etc. 

Derivatives: gun, intr. v., gunnage (q.v.), gunn- 
er, n., gunn-ery, n., gunn-ing, n. 
gunge, n. t a storehouse; a market (India). — • 
Hind, ganj, fr. OI. garijah, ‘treasury’, which is 
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an Iranian loan word. Cp. Pers. ganj, ‘treasure", 
and see genizah. 
gunja, n. — A var. of ganja. 
gunnage, n., number of guns carried by a war- 
ship. — A hybrid coined fr. gun and -age, a 
suff. of Latin origin. 

gunnel, n., a kind of blenny. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

gunnel, n. — A var. of gunwale . 

Gunnera, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Norwegian botanist Johan 
Ernst Gunner us (1718-73). 
gunter n. — Shortened fr. gunter rule , scale, 
resp. rig; named after the English mathematic- 
ian Edmund Gunter (1581-1626). 

Gunther, Gunter, masc. PN. — OHG. Gundhard \ 
lit. ‘bold in war’, fr. gund , ‘war’, and harti, hart , 
‘hard, strong, bold’. For the first element see 
gonfanon, for the second see hard, 
gup, n., gossip {India). — Hind, gap, fr. Pers. gap, 
‘prattle, gossip’. 

gurge, n., a whirlpool {rare). — L. gurges. See 
next word. 

gurges, n., a spiral representing a whirlpool {her.) 

— L. gurges, ‘whirlpool’. See next word, 
gurgitation, n., a boiling liquid. — Formed with 

suff. -ton fr. L. gurgitatus , pp. of gurgitdre, ‘to 
surge, flood’, fr. gurges , gen. gurgitis, ‘whirl- 
pool, gulf’; fr. base *gurg which is formed 
with defective reduplication fr. I.-E. base 
*g w er- t ‘to devour’. See voracious and -ation and 
cp. ingurgitate, regurgitate. Cp. also next word 
and garget, gargle, gargoyle, gorge, gurge, 
gurges. 

gurgle, intr. v., to flow with a bubbling sound. — 
Prob. fr. OF. gorguler , fr. L. gur guild , ‘gullet’ 
[whence MLG., Du. gorgel, OHG. gurgula 
(MHG., G. gurgel ), ‘throat’], which is dissimi- 
lated fr. *gurgurio, is rel. to gurges , ‘whirlpool’, 
and cogn. with OI. gdrgarah , ‘whirlpool’, OHG. 
querchala , querka , ‘throat, gullet’, ON. kverk, 
‘crop, maw’. See prec. word. 

Derivative: gurgle , n., a gurgling sound, 
gurnard, n., a small marine fish of the family 
Triglidae. — OF. gornard, gornart , formed with 
metathesis fr. OF. gronir , grognir , fr. L. grun- 
nxre , ‘to grunt’. See grunt and -ard. The fish is 
so called because it emits a grunting sound 
when drawn out of the water, 
gurnet, n. — A var. of gurnard, 
gurry, n., a little fort {India). — Hind, garhl, 
‘a fort’. 

guru, also gooroo, n., a teacher, a priest {India). 

— Hind, guru , fr. OI. guruh , ‘heavy, weighty, 
venerable; teacher’, which is cogn. with Gk. 
papO;, L. gravis , ‘heavy’. See grave, ‘weighty’, 
and cp. garce. 

gush, intr. v. — ME. guschen , prob. of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives: gush , n., gush-er , n., gush-ing, adj., 
gush-ing-ly, adv., gush-ing-ness , n„ gush-y, adj. 
gusset, n., a piece of chain mail at the armpit. — 
F., ‘armpit; fob pocket 1 , dimin. of gousse, ‘pod, 
husk’, which is of unknown origin. For the end- 
ing see suff. -et. 

Derivative: gusset, tr. v. 

gust, n., a sudden blast of wind. — ON. gustr, 
‘gust, blast’, formed with suff. -/ from gus -, 
weak grade of gjosa, ‘to gush’. See geyser. 
Derivatives: gustful (q.v.), gusl-y, adj., gusti-ly, 
adv., gust-i-ness, n. 

gust, n., relish. — L. gust us, ‘tasting, taste’. See 
choose and cp. gofit, gustation, gusto, degust, 
disgust, ageustia, ragout. 

Derivative: gustful (q.v.) 
gustation, n., the act of tasting. — L. gustatid, 
gen. -dnis, ‘a tasting’, fr. gustatus , pp. of gus- 
tdre, ‘to taste’, fr. gust us. See prec. word and 
-ation. 

gustadve, adj., pertaining to the sense of taste.— 
Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. gustatus , pp. of 
gustdre. See gustation. 

Derivative: gustative-ness , n. 
gustatory, adj., gustative. — Formed with suff. 

-ory fr. gustatus , pp. of gustdre. See gustation. 
Gustavus, masc. PN. — Latinized form of Swed. 
Gu-staf a name compounded of two elements. 
The first element is of uncertain origin, the 



second means ‘staff’ (see staff), 
gustful, adj., windy. — Compounded of gust, *a 
blast of wind’, and -fill. 

gustful, adj:, tasty. — Compounded of gust, 
‘relish’, and -ful. 

Derivatives: gustful-ly , adv., gustful-ness , n. 
gusto, n., taste ; keen relish. — It., fr. L. gustus , 
‘tasting, taste’. See gust, ‘taste’, 
gut, n., the alimentary canal; the intestines. — 
ME. gut , gutte , fr. OE. guttas (pi.), ‘entrails’, 
rel. to MDu. gote , Du. goot , G. Gosse, ‘gutter, 
drain’, ME. gote, ‘channel, stream’, and in grad- 
ational relationship to OE. geotan , ‘to pour’. 
See found, ‘to cast’, and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also guttle. 

Derivative: gut, tr. v. 

gutta, n., in the Doric entablature, one of a series 
of ornaments, attached to the lower side of the 
mutules. — L., ‘drop’. See gutter, 
gutta, n., the principal constituent of gutta- 
percha (chem.) — See gutta-percha, 
gutta-percha, n., a rubberlike substance formed 
from the juice of various Malaysian trees. — 
Lit. ‘gum of the gutta-percha tree’, fr. Malay 
ggtah, ‘gum, balsam’, and percha, name of the 
tree yielding this gum; influenced in form by 
L. gutta, ‘a drop’. 

guttate, adj., 1) resembling drops; 2) spotted as 
if with drops. — L. guttatus, pp. of guttare, ‘to 
drop’, fr. gutta, ‘drop’. See gutter and adj. suff. 
-ate and cp. gutte, which is a doublet of guttate. 
gutte, guttee, gutty, adj., sprinkled with drops 
{her.) — AF. gutte, corresponding to F. goutte , 
‘sprinkled with drops’, fr. L. guttatus, pp. of 
guttare. See prec. word. 

gutter, n. — ME. goter, gotere, fr. OF. gutiere , 
goutiere (F. goutttere), ‘gutter, spout (of water), 
channel; groove’, fr. gute, goute (F. goutte ), 
‘drop’, fr. L. gutta , ‘drop’. See gout, and cp. 
gutta, ‘ornament’, guttate, gutte, guttula. OF. 
subst. suff. -iere (F. -tire) is prop, the fem. form 
of the adj. suff. -ier (fr. L. -anus). See -ier. 
Derivatives: gutter, tr. and intr. v., guttering, n. 
guttiferous, adj., producing drops. — Compound- 
ed of L. gutta , ‘drop’, and the stem of ferre , 
‘to bear, carry*. See gutter and -ferous. 
guttiform, adj., drop-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. gutta, ‘drop’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. See 
gout and form, n. 

guttle, intr. and tr. v., to gormandize. — Formed 
fr. gut wit freq. suff. -le. 

Derivative: guttl-er , n. 

guttula, n., a small droplike spot {bot. and zool.) 
— L., ‘a small drop’, dimin. of gutta. See gutter. 
Derivatives: guttul-ar, guttul-ate, adjs. 
guttural, adj., pertaining to the throat. — F., fr. 
ML. gutturalis, fr. L. guttur, ‘throat’, which prob. 
stands for *gutur and derives fr. I.-E. base 
*gwet -, *geut *gut ‘to vault’, whence also OE. 
cwid, ‘belly, womb’, Goth. qifrus, ‘stomach, 
belly, womb’, ON. kvidr , ‘belly’. See bowel and 
adj. suff. -al and cp. botulism. Cp. also goiter. 
Derivatives: guttural-ity , n., guttural-ly, adv., 
guttural-ness, n., gutturalism, gutturalize (qq.v.) 
guttural ism, n., tendency to gutturalize. ' — See 
guttural and -ism. 

gutturalize, tr. v., to pronounce gutturally. — 
See guttural and -ize. 

Derivative : gutturaliz-ation, n. 
gutturo-, combining form meaning guttural. — 
Fr. L. guttur, ‘throat’. See guttural, 
gutty, adj. — See gutte. 

gutty, n., a gutta-percha ball. — Formed from 
the abbreviation of gutta-percha and suff. -y. 
guy, n., a rope. — OF. guie , ‘a guide’, fr. guier. 
See next word. 

guy, tr. v., to guide with a guy. — OF. guier , ‘to 
guide’. See guide. 

Guy, masc. PN. — F., rel. to It., Sp., Port. Guido, 
lit. ‘leader’; of Teut. origin. See guide, n. and v. f 
and cp. guy, ‘rope’. 

guy, n., 1) a grotesque effigy of Guy Fawkes; 2) a 
grotesquely dressed person. — From the name 
of Guy Fawkes, the ill-famed conspirator. For 
the etymology and meaning of this PN. see 
Guy. 

Derivative: guy, tr. v., to make fun of. 
guzzle, intr. and tr. v., to drink greedily. — OF. 



gosillier , go siller, ‘to go down the gullet; to 
vomit; to chatter’, fr. gosillier, ‘throat, gullet’, 
which prob. derives fr. OF. (= F.) g osier, of 
s.m., which derives fr. Gaul.-L. geusiae, ‘gullet’ ; 
influenced in form by F. gorge, ‘throat’. 
Derivatives: guzzle, n., guzzl-er, n. 
gweduc, n., a large edible clam. — N. American 
Ind.; lit. ‘dig deep’. 

Gwen, fem. PN. — Dimin. of Gwendoline. 
Gwendolin(e), also Gwendolen, Gwendolyn, fem. 
PN. — A compound of Celtic origin; the first 
element is Bret, gwenn, ‘white’. See next word, 
gwyniad, n., a fish of the salmon family. — Lit. 
‘white (fish)’, a hybrid formed with suff. -iad 
fr. W. gwyn, ‘white’, which is rel. to Bret, gwenn , 
Co. guyn, OIr. find , Gael., Ir. fionn, Gaul. 
vindo-, ‘white’, fr. Celtic *vindo-, ‘visible; 
‘shining; white’, a nasalized form of *vid-, ‘to 
see’, whence OIr. fiss, Gael., Ir. fios , ‘knowl- 
edge’, fr. I.-E. base *weid-, *woid-, *wid-, ‘to 
see; to know’, whence also L. vidire, ‘to see’. 
See vision and cp. winter and words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also Guinevere, Gwendolin(e). 
gybe, v. — A var. of jibe, ‘to swing round’. 
Gygis, n., a genus of terns {ornithol.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. y^Y 7 )^ name of a water bird, which is 
prob. of imitative origin. 

gyle, n., 1) amount of beer produced at one brew- 
ing; 2) fermenting wort; 3) fermenting vat. — 
ME., fr. MDu. ghijl, ghijle (Du. gijl), ‘ferment’, 
from the verb ghijlen , ‘to ferment’, whence F. 
guiller, of s.m. 

gymkhana, n., display of athletic sports (orig. 
Anglo-Indian). — A blend of Hind, gend-khana , 
‘ball house’ (fr. gend, ‘ball’, and khana , ‘house’), 
and E. gymnastics (q.v.) 
gymn-, form of gymno- before a vowel, 
gymnasial. — Formed fr. gymnasium with adj. 
suff. -al. 

gymnasiarch, n., at ancient Athens, a super- 
intendent of athletic training. — L. gymnasiar - 
chus , fr. Gk. yu^vaatapyos, which is compounded 
of yupvagtov, ‘gymnasium’, and dpyoq, ‘leader, 
chief, ruler’. See next word and -arch, 
gymnasium, n., 1) a building equipped for gym- 
nastics; 2) in Germany and some other coun- 
tries, a secondary school for students. — L., fr. 
Gk. yupvdmov, ‘gymnastic school, school’, fr. 
yupva^eiv, ‘to practice gymnastic exercises’, lit. 
‘to train naked’, fr. yi>pv6<;, ‘naked’; so called 
because the athletes trained naked. See gymno-. 
gymnast, n., one who teaches gymnastics. — Gk. 
Yuplvocctt7 )<;, ‘trainer of athletes’, fr. yopvd^etv. 
See prec. word and -ast. 

gymnastic, also gymnastical, adj., pertaining to 
physical exercises. — L. gymnasticus, fr. Gk. 
yopivaoToc6<;, ‘pertaining to, or fond of, gym- 
nastic exercises’, fr. yupva^eiv. See prec. word 
and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivatives: gymnastics (q.v.), gymnastic-al-ly , 
adv. 

gymnastics, n., physical exercises. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

gymno-, before a vowel gymn-, combining form 
meaning ‘naked’. — Gk. yupvo-, yupv-, fr. 
yup.v6?, ‘naked’, cogn. with OI. nagnah, L. 
nudus , Goth, naqafrs, OE. nacod, ‘naked’. See 
naked and cp. nude. 

Gymnocladus, n., a genus of plants, the Kentucky 
coffee tree {bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
gymno- and Gk. xXd$o<;, ‘branch’. See dado-. 
Gymnoconia, n., a genus of rusts {bot.) — ModL., 
compounded of gymno- and Gk. xovtq, ‘dust’, 
which is cogn. with L. cinis , ‘ashes’. See cinerary 
and cp. conio-, conidi-. For the ending see suff. 
-ia. 

Gymnodontes, n. pi., a group of fishes {ichthyol.) 

— ModL., compounded of gymno- and Gk. 
68 cov, gen. oSovtoc, ‘tooth’. See odonto-. 

Gymnonoti, n.pl., an order of fishes including the 
electric eel and allied forms {ichthyol.) — ModL. 
Gymnonoti, compounded of gymno- and Gk. 
vwto^, ‘the back’, which is cogn. with L. nates, 
‘rump’; so called in allusion to the absence of 
the dorsal fin. See noto- and cp. nates. Cp. also 
the second element in Gymnotus. 

Gymnophiona, n., an order of Amphibia (zool.) 

— ModL., compounded of gymno- and Gk. 
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6<pt,6veo<;, ‘pertaining to, or like, a serpent’, fr. 
‘serpent’. See ophidian. 

Gymnorhina, n., a genus of birds, the piping crow 
{or nit hoi.) — ModL., prop, ‘having naked nos 
trils’, compounded of gymno- and Gk. 
gen. plv6<;, ‘nose’. See rhino- and cp. next word, 
gymnorhina!, adj., having naked nostrils (said of 
crows). — See prec. wotd and rhinal, 
gymnosophist, n., member of a sect of philo- 
sophers in ancient India, who walked naked. — 
L. gymnosophistae (pi.), fr. Gk. YupvoooqxoTod 
(pi.), which is compounded of ynpLv6<;, ‘naked’, 
and the pi. of acxptcrojs, ‘philosopher’. See 
gymno- and sophist. 

gymnosophy, n., the doctrine ot the gymno- 
sophists. — See prec. word and -soohv. 
gymnosperm, n., a plant that has its seeds naked 
(i.e. not enclosed in an ovary). — ModL. gym - 
nospermus, fr. Gk. yu^v6cr7rep|j.o<;, ‘having naked 
seeds’, compounded of ‘naked’, and 

OTrsppa, ‘seed’. See gymno- and sperm and cp. 
angiosperm. 

gymnospermous, adj,, having the seeds not en- 
closed in an ovary. — See prec. word and -ous. 
Gymnotus, n., a genus of fishes, the electric eel 
{ichthyol.) — ModL. Gymnotus , contraction of 
Gymnondtus , which is compounded of Gk. yup.- 
v6^, ‘naked’, and voiro?, ‘the back’ ; so called be- 
cause of the absence of the dorsal fin. See gym- 
no- and noto-. The contraction of Gymno-notus 
into Gymnotus is due to haplology. (Cp. Gym- 
nonoti, which is formed without such contrac- 
tion). 

gyn-, form of gyno- before a vowel, 
gynaeceum, n., i) apartment for women { Greek 
antiq .); 2 ) the pistils of a flower collectively (hot.) 

— L. gynaeceum , fr. Gk. yuvouxetov, ‘women’s 
apartment’, prop. neut. of the adjective yuvat- 
xelos, ‘pertaining to a woman; womanly, fe- 
minine,’ used as a noun, fr. yuvir], gen. yuvaixos;, 
‘woman’. See gyneco-. 

gynaeco-. — See gyneco-. 

gynandrous, adj., having the gynoecium and an- 
droecium united in a column (as in orchids). — 
Gk. yuvavSpot;, ‘of doubtful sex’, fr. yuvT), 
‘woman’, and avrjp, gen. <xvSpo<;, ‘man’. See 
gyneco- and andro- and cp. androgynous. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -o s, see -ous. 
gynarchy, n., government by a woman or women. 

— Compounded of gyn- and Gk. -apyja, ‘rule’. 
See -archy. 

gynec-, form of gyneco- before a vowel, 
gynecium, n. — See gynoecium. 
gyneco-, before a vowei gynec-, combining form 
meaning ‘woman’. — Gk. yuvaixo-, yuvaix-, 
fr. yuvY), gen. yuvoaxo*;, ‘woman’, rel. to Boeo- 
tian fr. I.-E. *g w una y *g w ena , ‘woman’, 

whence also OI. gnd, gand , ‘wife of a god, god- 
dess’, jdnih , ‘wife’, Goth. qino y ‘woman, wife’, 
qens, ‘woman’, OE. cwen, ‘woman, wife, queen’. 
See quean and cp. queen. Cp. also agynary, an- 
drogynous, misogyny, monogynous. 
gynecocracy, gynaecocracy, n., government by a 
woman or women. — Gk. yuvat.xoxpaT(a, com- 
pounded of yu vy], gen. yovaixoc;, ‘woman’, and 
♦xpaxia, ‘rule of’, fr. xpaxoc, ‘strength, power, 
rule’. See gyneco- and -cracy. 



gynecocrat, gynaecocrat, n., an adherent of gyne- 
cocracy. — See prec. word and -crat. 
Derivatives: gynecocrat-ic,gynecocrat-ic-al, adjs. 
gynecology, gynaecology, n., the study of diseases 
peculiar to women. — Compounded of gyneco- 
and Gk. -Aoyia, fr. -Aoyos, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: gynecolog-ic , gynecolog-ical , adjs., 
gynecolog-ist , n. 

gyniatrics, n., the treatment of diseases peculiar to 
women. — Compounded of Gk. yuW), ‘woman’, 
and tarpLx6<;, ‘pertaining to healing’. See gyneco- 
and -iatric. 

gyno-, combining form, equivalent to gyneco-. — 
Fr. Gk. yuv/j, ‘woman’. See gyneco-. 
gynobase, n., the flat enlargement of the recep- 
tacle of a flower bearing the gynoecium ( bot .) — 
Compounded of gyno- and base, n. 
gynocracy, n., gynecocracy. — Compounded of 
gyno- and -cracy. Cp. gynecocracy. 
gynoecium, gynecium, n., the pistils of a flower 
collectively {bot.) — ModL., usually explained 
as compounded of Gk. yuvT), ‘woman’, and 
olxo;, ‘house’ (see gyno- and economy), but in 
reality a corruption of gynaeceum (taken in its 
second meaning). This corruption was suggested 
by the ending -oecium in androecium , 

-gynous, combining form meaning i) ‘female’, as 
in polygynous; 2 ) ‘having female organs or pis- 
tils’, as in androgynous {bot.) — Gk. -yuvoq, fr. 
yuvT), ‘woman’. See gyneco- and -ous. 
gyp, n., a male college servant (at Cambridge 
or Durham). — Of uncertain origin; possibly 
short for gypsy. 

Gypaetus, n., a genus of birds, the lammergeier 
{ornithol.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
gen. yurt^, ‘vulture’, and ‘eagle’. See 

Gyps and aeto-. 

Gyps, n., a genus of birds, the griffon vulture {or- 
nithol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. gen. yorrii;, ‘vul- 
ture’, rel. to YU7T7J, ‘cave, den, hole’, fr. I.-E. 
*geu-p-, a -p-enlargement of base *geu-, ‘to bend, 
curve, arch’. See cove, ‘a small bay’, and cp. 
gyre. 

gypseous, adj., 1 ) containing gypsum; 2 ) resem- 
bling gypsum. — L. gypseus, ‘of gypsum’, fr. 
gypsum. See gypsum and -ous. 
gypsiferous, adj., producing gypsum. — See 
gypsum and -ferous. 

Gypsophila, n., a genus of plants of the pink 
family {bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
yu^oi;, ‘chalk, gypsum’, and <ptXEw, ‘to love’. 
See gypsum and philo-. 
gypsous, adj. — A var. of gypseous, 
gypsum, n. — L., fr. Gk. yity°^ ‘chalk’, of Sem. 
origin. Cp. Arab. jibs y Mishnaic Heb. gebhes, 
gephes , ‘plaster, mortar, gypsum’, which prob. 
derive fr. Akkad, gassu (whence also Aram. 
gaffd t whence Arab. jas$, jis $ , ju$$, qa$$, qi$f), 
‘gypsum*. — Cp. gesso. 

gypsy, gipsy, n. — Fr. earlier gypcian, aphetized 
fr. still earlier Egypcian, ‘Egyptian, gypsy’, fr. 
OF. Egypt ien (F. £gyptien), fr. L. Aegyptianus , 
‘Egyptian’. See Egyptian andcp. gitano. Cp. 
also gyp. 

Derivatives: gypsy , intr. v., gypsy- ish, adj. 



gyr-, form of gyro- before a vowel, 
gyral, adj., moving in a gyre or circle. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. gyrus. See gyre. 
Derivative: gyral-ly , adv. 
gyrate, intr. v., to revolve. — L. gyratus , ‘cir- 
cular’, pp. of gyrare , ‘to turn round in a circle*, 
fr. gyrus. See next word and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: gyrat-ion, n., gyrat-ion-al, gyrat- 
ory, adjs. 

gyre, n., a circular motion. — L. gyrus, fr. Gk. 
yupoc;, ‘circle, ring’, which is rel. to yOpo?, 
‘rounded, curved’, and cogn. with Arm. kor, 
‘crooked’, kurn, ‘the back’, Lith. gurnas , hip, 
ankle, bone’, Norw. kaure , ‘a curly lock of hair’, 
Swed. kura , Dan. kure, ‘to squat’, MLG. kuren , 
‘to lie in wait’, G. kauern, ‘to squat, cower’. All 
these words are derivatives of I.-E. *geu-r-, an 
-r-enlargement of base *geu~, ‘to bend, curve, 
arch’. See cove, ‘a small bay’, and cp. cower. Cp. 
also gyrus, the first element in girandole, virelai, 
and the second element in autogiro, circumgyrate, 
helicogyre. Cp. also Gyps, 
gyre, intr. v., to gyrate. — L. gprare , ‘to turn 
round in a circle’, fr. gyrus. See gyre, n. 
gyrfalcon, n. — A var. of gerfalcon, 
gyro-, combining form meaning ‘circle, circular, 
spiral’. — Gk. yupo-, fr. yOpo<;, ‘circle’. See 
gyre, n. 

gyrocompass, n., a compass with gyroscope. — 
Compounded of gyro and -compass, 
gyrograph, n., an instrument for recording re- 
volutions of a wheel, etc. — Compounded of 
gyro- and Gk. -ypaepo.;, fr. ypciepstv, ‘to write’. 
See -graph. 

gyromancy, n., divination by walking in a circle 
till one falls from dizziness (the prognostic being 
made from the place or direction of the fall). — 
Compounded of gyro- and Gk. fzavrcJa, ‘oracle, 
divination’. See -mancy. 

gyron, also giron, n., an ordinary of triangular 
form (her.) — F. giron, orig. ‘piece of cloth of 
triangular shape’, fr. Frankish *gairo-, of s.m., 
which is rel. to OHG. ger, OE. gar , ‘spear’. 
See gore, ‘a triangular piece of land’, 
gyronny, adj., divided into gyrons (her.) — F. 
gironne, fr. giron. See prec. word and -y (re- 
presenting F. -e). 

gyroplane, n., a flying machine furnished with 
rotating horizontal planes. — Compounded of 
gyro- and plane, ‘airplane’, 
gyroscope, n., a heavy rotating wheel, having its 
axis free to turn in any direction. — Compound- 
ed of gyro- and Gk. -ox6mov, fr. oxorrew, ‘to 
look at, examine’. See -scope. 

Derivative : gyroscop-ic, adj. 
gyrostat, n., a modified form of a gyroscope. — 
Compounded of gyro- and Gk. OTar<S<;, ‘placed; 
standing’. See static and cp. aerostat, and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives : gyro stat-ic, adj., gyrostatics (q.v.) 
gyrostatics, n., that branch of dynamics which 
deals with rotating bodies. — Compounded of 
gyro- and statics. 

gyrus, n., a convolution between grooves (anat.) 
— L. gyrus, ‘circle’. See gyre, n. 
gyve, n. (usually pi.: gyves), shackle. — ME. 
gives, gyves (pi.), of uncertain origin. 




ha, m ter j. — This imitative word occurs in most 
languages. 

Habakkuk, n., i) the eighth in the order of the 
Twelve Prophets; 2) the Book of Habakkuk 
(Bible). — Heb. HdbhaqqUq, prob. from the 
base oi hahhdq, ‘he embraced’, Cp. Akkad, ham - 
baququ , name of a garden plant, Arab. habaqiq, 
name of a plant in Yemen (‘the basil’). 

habanera, n., a Cuban dance imported from 
Africa. — Sp. ( danza ) habanera , ‘Havanan 
dance’, fern, of habanero , ‘Havanan’, formed fr. 
Habana, ‘Havana*, with suff. - ero , fr. L. -anus', 
see adj. suff. -ary. 

habdalah, n., ceremony terminating formally sab- 
baths and festivals. — Mishnaic Heb. habh- 
dald h , ‘separation, distinction, division’, verbal 
noun of hibhdfl , ‘he divided, separated, set apart, 
distinguished’, rel. to Mishnaic Heb. badhal, 
‘he separated, divided’, Aram. b*dhal, ‘he was 
separated, he abstained’, Arab, bddala , ‘he 
changed, substituted’, Heb. b l dhil, ‘tin; dross’, 
lit ‘that which is separated’ (soil, from the 
precious metal). 

abeas corpus, n., a writ commanding the pro- 
duction of the detained person before the judge 
(<rt w). — L. ‘have thou the body’. L. habeas is 
tne second person sing, of the pres. subj. of 
habere , ‘to have’; see habit. For the etymology 
of L. corpus, ‘body’, see corpus. 

Habenaria, n., a genus of plants, the rein orchis 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. habena, ‘thong, rein’, 
which stands for habe-na, fr. habere, ‘to hold, 
to have’; habena prop, means ‘that by which 
something is held’; see habit. The genus is so 
called in allusion to the shape of the spur. 

habendum, n. } part of a deed that defines the 
estate which the grantee is to have {law). — L., 
‘to be had’, neut. gerundive of habere, ‘to have’ 
(see habit); so called because it begins in Latin 
with the word habendum. For other Latin gerun- 
dives used in English cp. agenda and words 
there referred to. 

haberdasher, n., a seller of small wares. — ME. 
haberdassher, formed with agential suff. -er fr. 
AF. hapertas , name of a material, which is of 
unknown origin. 

Derivative: haberdasher-y , n. 

habergeon, n., a short coat of mail. — ME. hau- 
bergoun , fr. OF. haubergeort , dimin. of hauberc. 
See hauberk and -on. 

habile, adj,, able; ready. — F. habile, fr. L. ha- 
bilis, ‘that which may be easily handled, suit- 
able, fit, proper’. See able, which is a doublet 
of habile , and cp. next word. 

habiliment, n., an article of clothing; in the pi, 
dress. — F. habillement , ‘clothing’, fr. habiller , 
‘to dress’, fr. OF. abiller , ‘to fit out, make 
ready’, fr. Gaulish-VL. *bilia, ‘stump, trunk’ 
[whence also F. bille, ‘billet (of timber’)]; in- 
fluenced both in form and meaning by the word 
habit (see next word). See billet, ‘stick, log’, and 
cp. dishabille. For the ending see suff. -ment. 
Derivatives: habiliment-al , habiliment-ary, ha- 
biliment-ed , adjs. 

habilitate, tr. v., to clottie; to equip. — ML. 
habilitatus , pp. of habilitare, ‘to make fit’, fr. 
habilitds, ‘suitability, fitness’, fr. habilis , ‘suit- 
able, fit, proper’. See habile and verbal suff. -ate 
and cp. rehabilitate. 

Habim, also Habiri, n., a name used to denote 
various groups of invaders of Palestine, men- 
tioned in the Tell el-Amarna letters from the 
19th and 18th centuries B.C.E. — Akkad. Ha- 
biru, which is prob. a blend of the plur. partic. 
of base h-b-r , ‘to pass, wander’ (corresponding 
to Heb. ‘abhor, Arab. ‘ dbara , etc.), and of Heb. 
‘ibhri, ‘Hebrew’, which itself derives from the 
stem of Heb. ‘ abhdr ; see Hebrew. Since there is 
no ‘ ayin in the Akkadian, this letter is usually 
rendered in Akkad. PN .s of Hebrew origin by 




h. Cp. Akkad. Humri -= Heb. * Omri , Akkad. 
haparu = Heb. ‘ aphdr , dust’, Akkad, hullu ~ 
Heb. ‘ ol , ‘yoke’, Akkao. zuruh = Heb. z i rS a \ 
‘arm’. 

habit, n., practice, custom; dress. — ME. habit, 
abit , fr. OF. habit, abit (F. habit), fr. L. habitus, 
‘condition, state, habit, dress’, fr. habere , ‘to 
have, hold, possess’, se habere, ‘to be constitut- 
ed, be in a condition’, if. I.-E. base *ghab(h)-, 
‘to seize, take, hold, have’, whence also 
OIr. gaibim , ‘I take, hold; I have’, gabdl , ‘the 
act of taking’, W. gafael, ‘the act of holding 
fast’, Lith. gaband, ‘armful’, gabenti, ‘to remove’, 
gobti (with vowel gradation), ‘to wrap up’, Goth. 
gabei, ‘riches,’ gabeigs , ‘rich’, Goth, giban , OE. 
gifan, giefan, ‘to give’. Goth, haban, OE. h'abban , 
‘to have’, are not cogn. with L. habere. L. habitus 
is prop, a loan translation of Gk. e£i<;, ‘con- 
dition, habit’, fr. ‘to have’. Cp. give. Cp. 
also able, adhibit, binnacle, cohabit, debt, due, 
duty, exhibit, Habenaria, habendum, habile, ha- 
bilitate, habitat, habitual, havior, inhabit, inhibit, 
malady, prebend, prohibit, 
habit, tr. v., to dwell, inhabit. — ME. habiten, 
‘to inhabit’, fr. F. habiter, fr. L. habitdre, ‘to in- 
habit, dwell, reside’ , prop, ‘to have frequently’, 
freq. of habere (pp. habitus), ‘to have’. See habit, 
n., and cp. inhabit. Cp. also binnacle, 
habitable, adj. — ME., fr. F. habitable, fr. L. ha- 
bitabilis , ‘habitable’, fr. habitdre. See habit, v., 
and -able. 

Derivatives: habitabil-ity , n., habitable-ness, n., 
habitabl-y, adv. 

habitant, n., inhabitant. - — F., pres. part, of ha- 
biter, ‘to inhabit, dwell’. See habit, v., and suff. 
-ant and cp. inhabitant 

habitat, n., natural location of an animal or 
plant. — L., ‘it dwells’, 3rd person sing. pres, of 
habitdre, ‘to dwell’. See habit, v. 
habitation, n., 1) the act of inhabiting; 2) a dwel- 
ling place. — ME. habitacioun , fr. F. habitation, 
fr. L. habitat ionem, acc. of habitat id, ‘a dwelling, 
inhabiting, habitation,’ fr. habitatus, pp. of habi- 
tdre. See habit, v., and -ation. 

Derivatives: habitat ion-al, adj. 
habitual, adj. — ML. habitualis (whence also F. 
habit uel), fr. L. habitus. See habit and adj. 
suff. -at 

Derivatives: habitual-ly , adv., habitual-ness, n. 
habituate, tr. v., to accustom. — Late L. habi- 
tuatus, pp. of habituare, ‘to bring into a habit 
or condition’ (whence also F. habituer ), fr. habi- 
tus. See habit, n., and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
habitue. 

Derivative : habituat-ion, n. 
habitude, n., custom, habit. — F., fr. L. habi - 
tudinem, acc. of habit udo, ‘condition, habit’, fr. 
habitus. See habit, n., and -ude. 
habitue, n., one who habitually visits a place. — • 
F., pp. of habituer , ‘to habituate’. See habituate, 
habro-, combining form meaning ‘graceful’. — 
Gk. appo-, fr. a{ 3 p 6 ?, ‘graceful, delicate, pretty’; 
rel. to a( 3 pa, ‘a favorite slave’, which is bor- 
rowed fr. Aram, habhrd , ‘companion; female 
companion’, from the stem of habbfr, ‘he joined’, 
which is rel. to Heb. hdbhar , ‘he joined, was 
joined; he charmed’, hdbhir, ‘companion’, 
hebher , hebhrd, ‘company’, fithiop. habara , ‘he 
bound’, Akkad, ebru, ‘companion’, ubburu, ‘to 
bind, ban’. See H. Lewy, Die semitischen Fremd- 
worter im Griechischen, p.68, and Muss Ar- 
nolt, Semitic Words in Greek and Latin, in 
Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation, Vol. XXIII, p. 65. 
hachure, n., a short line used in shading. — F., fr. 
hacher, ‘to cut’. See hatch, ‘to engrave*, and -ure. 
Derivative: hachure, tr. v. 
hacienda, n., a large estate, ranch. — Sp., ‘landed 
estate’, fr. earlier facienda, fr. L. facienda , 
‘things to be done’, neut. pi, gerundive of facere. 



‘to do’. See fact. For other words traceable to 
Latin gerundives cp. agenda and words there 
referred to. 

hack, tr. and intr. v., to chop, cut. — ME. hacken, 
fr. OE. -haccian (only in compounds), rel. to 
OFris. hackia, Du. hakken, OHG. hacchon, 
MHG., G. hacken, ‘to chop, cut’, and prob. also 
to OE. haca, ‘bolt’. See hook and cp. hack, ‘cut- 
ting tool’, and the second element in nuthatch. 
Derivative: hack, n., the act of hacking. 

hack, n., a cutting tool. — Fr. hack, ‘to cut’. Cp. 
Dan. hakke , ‘mattock’, G. Hacke, ‘pickax, hat- 
chet, mattock, hoe’. 

hack, n., board on which a hawk’s meat is placed. 

— OE. hate, ‘grating; gate’. See hatch, ‘door’. 
Derivative: hack, tr. v., to put on a hack. 

hack, n., a horse let out on hire. — Fr. hackney. 
Derivative: hack, tr, v., to let out on hire; intr. 
v., to ride on a hack. 

hackamore, n., a halter, esp. for breaking horses. 

— Folk-etymological alteration of Sp. jaquima, 
‘headstall of a halter’, fr. Arab. shakima h , ‘bit 
of a bridle; curb, restraint’. 

hackberry, n. — A var. of hagberry. 

hackbut, n., a kind of harquebus. — OF. (= F.) 
haquebute, fr. MDu., hakebusse. See harquebus. 

hackery, n., an Indian bullock cart {India). — 
Corruption of Hind, chakra, ‘cart’, fr. OI. 
cakrah , ‘wheel’. See cycle and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. chukker. 

hackle, n., 1) a comb for dressing flax; 2) one of 
the long feathers on the neck of a cock. — ME. 
hekele, ‘an instrument for cleansing and carding 
flax or hemp’. See hatchel, n., and cp. heckle. 
Derivatives: hackle , v., hackl-er, n. 

hackney, n., a horse or carriage let out on hire, 

— ME. hakene, hakenei, fr. Hackney, a town 
in Middlesex, renowned for its horses. Cp. hack, 
‘a horse let out on hire’. F. haquenee , ‘an amb- 
ling nag’, is an English loan word. 

Derivative: hackney, tr. v. 

had, past tense and pp. of have . — ME. hadde, 
had, fr. habben, ‘to have’. See have. 

haddock, n., a small fish related to the cod. — 
ME. haddok, hadok, of unknown origin. Gael. 
adag and OF. hadot, F. haddock, are English 
loan words. 

hade, n., the. inclination of a vein from the vertical 
(geol.) — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: hade, intr. v., to incline from the 
vertical. 

Hades, n., the lower world. — Gk. “AtStjc, also 
’AtSrj?, ‘the god of the lower world, Pluto’, a 
name of uncertain origin. It meant perh. orig. 
‘invisible’, fr. *dLF[.SeIv, ‘to make invisible’, fr. 
<£- (see priv. pref. a-) and ISeiv, ‘to see’, which 
is cogn. with L. videre, ‘to see’; cp. Gk. atS^Xo?, 
‘making unseen’, which is of the same origin. 
See vision and cp. words there referred to. 

Hadith, n., the whole of Mohammedan traditions 
(Islam). — Arab, badith, ‘tradition*, rel. to the 
adjective hadith, ‘new, young’, bddatha, ‘it hap- 
pened, occurred’, fiddutha, ‘was new, was young’, 
hdddatha, ‘he told, related’, and to Heb. haddsh , 
‘new’. See Rosh Hodesh. 

hadj, n., pilgrimage to Mecca. — Arab, hajj, ‘pil- 
grimage’, fr. hajja , ‘he went on a pilgrimage’, 
which is rel. to Heb. hdghagh, ‘he made a pil- 
grimage, celebrated a feast’, hagh, ‘a festival 
gathering, a feast’. See Haggai and cp. next 
word. 

hadji, hajji, n., a Moslem who has made his pil- 
grimage to Mecca. — Arab, hajjt, fr. hajj, part, 
of hajja , ‘he went on a pilgrimage’. See prec. 
word. 

hadro-, combining form meaning ‘thick’. — Gk. 
aSpo-, fr. aSp6? (for *sadros ), ‘thick, stout; full- 
grown, ripe’, which stands for aS-po -q and is 
rel. to (for *sadinos); ‘crowded’, lit. 

‘thick’, a$T)v (for *saden), ‘to one’s fill, to sa- 
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tiety\ and cogn. with L. satis , ‘enough’, OE. 
sxd, ‘sated, satisfied’. See sad and cp. the first 
element in Adephaga. 

Hadromerina, n., a group of sponges ( zool .) — 
ModL., compounded of hadro-, Gk. \j.i po?, 
‘part’ (see ist mero-), and suff. -ina. 
hadrosaur, n., any reptile of the genus Hadro- 
saurus . — See next word. 

Hadrosaurus, n., a genus of extinct dinosaurian 
reptiles ( paleontol .) — ModL., compounded of 
hadro- and Gk. aaupoi;, ‘lizard’. See sauro-. 
haecceity, n., thisness; individuality ( scholastic 
philos .) — ML. haecceitas , fr. L. haecce ( res ), 
‘this (thing)’, with better spelling haece, fern, 
of hice ( hicce ), intensive form of hie (fern, haec, 
neut. hoc), ‘this’. See hodiernal and cp. encore, 
langue d’oe. For the ending see suff. -ity. 
haem-. — See hem-. 

Haemanthus, n., a genus of plants of the ama- 
ryllis family (hot,) — ModL., compounded of 
Gk. odyLCL, ‘blood’, and ‘flower’. See 

hemal and -anthus. 

haemat-, haemato-, haemo-. — See hemat-, he- 
mato-, hemo-. 

haematinon, n., a hard red glass. — L. haema- 
tinus , ‘blood-colored, blood-red’, fr. Gk. aijxa- 
Ttvog, fr. alfjia, gen. al'jjiaxo;, ‘blood’. See hemal 
and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
Haemodoraceae, n. pi., the bloodwort family 
{bot.) — ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. 
haemo-, and Gk. Scopov, ‘gift’, fr. I.-E. base 
*do-, ‘to give’, whence also L. donum , ‘gift’. See 
donation. 

haemodoraceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

half, n., a lagoon separated from the open sea 
by a sandy bar, as esp. along the Baltic coast 
of Eastern Germany. — G., fr. LG. haf fr. 
MLG. haf \ ‘sea’, which is rel. to ON., Swed. 
haf Dan. hav, OFris. hef OE. Uxf which all 
mean ‘sea’. The primitive sense of these words 
was ‘the rising one’. They are rel. to heave and 
to have, haven (qq.v.) 

hafiz, n., a Mohammedan who knows the Koran 
by heart. — Pers., fr. Arab, hdfiz , ‘watch, guard; 
one who knows the Koran by heart’, prop. part, 
of hafiza , ‘he watched, kept, protected, learned 
by heart’, rel. to Heb. h apkttz, ‘he delighted in, 
desired’, hephetz , ‘delight, pleasure, desire; 
business matter’, in Mishnaic Hebrew ‘thing, 
object’ (lit. ‘that in which one takes delight’), 
Aram, hephtzd , ‘thing, object’. Cp. Hephzibah. 
hafnium, n., name of a rare element ( chem .) — 
ModL., coined by the Dutch chemist Dirk 
Cosier (1889- ) and the Hungarian chemist 

George de Hevesy (1885- ) in 1923 fr. Haf- 

nia , the Latin name of Copenhagen. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ium. 

haft, n„ handle. — ME., fr. OE. hxft , rel. to ON. 
hepti . , Du. heft , hecht , OHG. hefti , MHG. hefte, 
G. Heft , ‘handle’, lit. ‘that which holds’, fr. 
Teut. base *haf-, whence also E. have, heave, 
heavy (qq.v.) Cp. heft, n. 

Derivative: haft , tr. v., to supply with a haft, 
haftarah, n. — See haphtarah. 
hag, n., a witch; a repulsive old woman. — ME. 
hagge , hegge, fr. OE. hxgtesse, ‘witch’, rel. to 
MDu. haghetisse , Du. heks, OHG. hagzusa , 
hagazussa , hagzissa , MHG. hecse, haxe , G. 
Hexe , ‘witch’. The first element of OE. hxg- 
tesse, etc., is rel. to OE. haga, hxg, OHG. hag, 
‘hedge’; the second element is rel. to Norw. 
tysja, ‘fairy; crippled woman’, Gaul, dusius, 
‘demon’, Co. dus , diz, ‘devil’, Lith. dvasid, 
‘spirit’, OE. dust, ‘dust’, fr. I.-E. base *dhew$s -, 
*dhus-, ‘to fly about like dust, to smoke, be 
scattered, vanish’. Accordingly, OE. hxg-tesse , 
etc. orig. meant ‘woman of the hedge’. For the 
first element of these words see hedge and cp. 
hagberry, hagfish, haggard, for the second see 
thio- and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: hagg-ish, adj., hagg-ish-ly , adv., 
hagg-ish-ness , n. 

hag, n., a notch. — ON. hogg, ‘a cutting, hewing’, 
from the stem of hdggva , ‘to cut, hew’. See hag, 
‘to hew’. 

hag, tr. v., to hew, cut. — ME. haggen , of Scand. 
origin. Cp. ON. hdggva , ‘to cut, hew’, which 



is rel. to OE. heawan , ‘to cut, strike, hew’. See 
hew and cp. haggis, haggle. 

Haganah, n., defense force of Jewish settlers in 
Palestine during the British mandate. After the 
proclamation of independence it was incor- 
porated into the Army of Israel. — Heb. ha - 
ghannd h , lit. ‘defence’, verbal noun of heghdn, ‘he 
covered, defended’, Hiph‘il (= causative) of 
ganan , of s.m., whence maghin , ‘shield’ (lit. ‘that 
which covers’), gan, gannd h , ‘garden’ (lit. ‘en- 
closure’; for sense development cp. L. hortus, 
E. garden ); rel. to Akkad, gandnu, ‘to cover’, 
ganunu, ‘chamber’ (whence Aram. g £ nand , 
‘bridal chamber’), Arab, janna, ‘he covered’, 
Aram. m i ghinna , Arab, mijann, ‘shield’, Aram. 
ginna , ginn e thd , Syr. gann e thd (whence Arab. 
janna h , Ethiop, ganat ), ‘garden’. 

Hagar, n., Sarah’s Egyptian handmaid {Bible). — 
Heb. Haghdr , prob. rel. to Arab, hdjara , ‘he 
fled, emigrated’, hijra ‘flight, emigration’. See 
hegira. 

hagberry, also hackberry, n. — Of Scand. origin. 
Cp. Dan. hxggebxr, ON. heggr , Swed. hdgg, 
‘the bird cherry tree’. Dan hxggebxr, lit. 
means ‘hedge berry’. See hedge and berry and 
cp. hag, ‘witch’. 

hagfish, n., a marine cyclostome {Myxine gluti - 
nosa). — Compounded of hag, ‘witch’, and fish, 
baggadah, haggada, n., 1) rabbinical teaching of 
an edifying character ; popular lecture ; the oppo- 
site of halakah; 2) the narrative of the Exodus 
read at the Seder on the first two nights of Pass- 
over; 3) the book containing this narrative and 
the ritual of the Seder. — Talm, Heb. haggadhd h , 
‘narration, exposition’, verbal n. of Heb. higgidh, 
‘he narrated, related, declared, expounded’, from 
higgfdh hakkdtubh , maggidh hakkattibh (‘the 
verse expounded’, resp. ‘the verse expounds’), 
the usual term introducing haggadic interpre- 
tations. Higgtdh is a Hiph‘il (= causative) form 
of the Semitic base n-g-d, ‘to rise’, whence ‘to be 
conspicuous’. From this base are derived Heb. 
negkedh, ‘in front of, before, in sight oV,naghtdh , 
‘leader’ (lit. ‘he who is in front’), Aram.-Syr. 
n l ghadh , ‘he led ; he dragged’, Aram, naghodhd, 
Syr. naghudhd ‘leader, ruler’, Arab, najada, ‘he 
conquered; was conspicuous’, najd, ‘high land’, 
ndjuda , ndjida , ‘was courageous’, najid, ‘noble- 
minded’. For the sense development of these 
words cp. Heb. nasi, ‘prince, chief’, lit. ‘one 
lifted up’, fr. nasd, ‘he lifted’. 

Derivatives: haggad-ic , haggad-ic-al, adjs., hag 
gad- ist, n., haggad-ist-ic, adj. 

Haggai, n., 1) a prophet who lived about 500 
B.C.E., the tenth in the order of the Twelve 
Prophets; 2) the Book of Haggai {Bible). — 
Heb. Haggay (whence Gk. ’Ayyaio^, L. Aggae- 
us), lit. ‘festal, bom on a feast day’, fr. Heb. 
hagh, ‘a festival gathering, a feast’, from the stem 
of hdghdgh, ‘he made a pilgrimage, celebrated a 
feast’, which is rel. to Syr. haggi, ‘he made a 
pilgrimage, celebrated a feast’, Aram.-Syr. 
haggd, ‘a feast*, Arab. I, idjja , ‘he went on a pil- 
grimage’. Cp. hadj, hadji. 
haggard, n., an untamed hawk; adj., hard to tame 
(said of a hawk). — MF.(= F.) hagar d, ‘a hag- 
gard’, which is of Teut. origin and orig. meant 
‘(a bird) of the hedge’, i.e. ‘a wild, untameable 
(bird)’. Cp. ME. hagger, ‘wild; an untamed 
hawk, haggard’, and see hedge and -ard. Cp. 
also hag, ‘witch’. 

haggard, adj., harassed. — From prec. word. 
The orig. meaning was ‘wild-looking’. 
Derivatives: haggard-ly, adv., haggard-ness , n. 
haggis, n., a Scottish dish made of the lungs, 
heart, fiver, etc., of a sheep or calf. — ME. 
hagese, hageys , hagas , ‘a kind of pudding’, prob. 
fr. haggen, 'to hew’. See hag, ‘to hew’, 
haggle, tr. v, to mangle; intr. v., to bargain in a 
mean way. — Freq. of hag, ‘to cut’ (q.v.) For 
the ending see freq. suff. -le. Cp. higgle. 
Derivatives: haggle , n., haggl-er, n. 
hagi-, form of hagio- before a vowel, 
hagiarchy, n., government by men in holy orders. 
— Compounded of hagi- and Gk. -apyja, ‘rule’, 
fr. apxta ‘leader, chief, ruler’. See -archy. 
hagio-, before a vowel hagi-, combining form 
meaning ‘holy, sacred’. — Gk. ayio-, ayi-, fr. 



ayt<k, ‘holy, sacred’, which is rel. to 
(for *&yteal>a0, ‘to stand in awe of, to revere’, 
<£yo<;, ‘sacrifice, expiation’, <&yt£eiv, ‘to hallow’, 
ayv6q, ‘holy, chaste’, and prob. cogn. with OI. 
ydjati, ‘reveres (a god) with sacrifices, worships’, 
yajas-, ‘worship’, yajhah , ‘worship, sacrifice’, 
OPers. a-yadana ‘temple’. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in Trlsagton. Cp. also Yajna. 
hagiocracy, n. t government by persons considered 
holy. — Compounded of hagio- and Gk. 
-xpoma, ‘rule of’, fr. xpaxo<;, ‘strength, power, 
rule’. See -cracy. 

Hagiographa, n. pi., the third and last division 
of the Hebrew Bible. — L., fr. Gk. ayt,<Sypa<pa 
((3i(3X(a), lit. ‘sacredly written (books)’; see 
hagio- and -graph. Since all the 3 parts of the 
Hebrew Bible are sacred books (== kithbhd 
haqqddesh in Hebrew), the word Hagiographa 
denoting the third division of the Bible can only 
be meant as an abbreviation of xa £XXa (3i[3Xla 
ayi6ypa<pa, i.e. ‘the other sacred books’. Cp. the 
rendering of Hebrew k e thubhim (name of the 3rd 
division of the Bible, lit. ‘writings’) by the 
grandson of Sirach with the words xa #XXa 
7raxpux (3i(3X£a (‘the other books of the fathers’) 
and xa Xoirax xtov (3$Xt«v (‘the remaining books’). 
Derivatives: hagiographer (q.v.), hagio-graph- 
ic, hagio-graph-ic-al, adjs. 
hagiographer, n., 1) a writer of any of the Hagio- 
grapha; 2) a writer of lives of the saints. — 
Formed with agential suff. -er fr. ML. hagio- 
graphus, ‘a writer of holy things’. See prec. 
word. 

hagiography, n., the saints’ lives. — Compounded 
of hagio- and Gk. -ypa<pLa, fr. ypacpetv, ‘to 
write’. See -graphy. 

haglolater, n., a worshipper of saints. — Com- 
pounded of hagio- and -later, 
hagiolatry, n., the worship of saints. — Com- 
pounded of hagio- and Gk. Xaxpcia, ‘service, 
worship’. See -latry. 

hagiology, n., the study of the lives of the saints. 
— Compounded of hagio- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: hagio log-ic, hagiolog-ic-al, adjs., 
hagiolog-ist, n. 

hagioscope, n., an opening in a church to enable 
the worshippers in the side aisle to see the altar. 
Compounded of hagio- and Gk, -ox^mov, fr. 
ox 07relv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope, 
hagride, tr. v., to ride as a hag does, to oppress. — 
Compounded of hag, ‘witch’, and ride; esp. 
used in the pp. hagridden. 
ha ha, interj. imitative of laughter or surprise, 
ha-ha, n„ a sunk fence, usually visible only when 
one is close to it. — F., prob. from the inter- 
jection ha ha, expressing the surprise of him 
who faces suddenly such a fence, 
haiduk, heiduck, n., a brigand or bandit among 
the Balkan Slavs; a Hungarian lackey. — G. 
Heiduck, fr. Hung, hajduk, pi. of hajdu, but 
mistaken for a singular. Hung, hajdu is prob. 
a loan word fr. Turk, haidud, ‘brigand’. 

haik, haick, n., a piece of cloth worn by Arabs. — 
Arab, frayk, fr. hdka, ‘he wove’. 

hail, n., small pellets or masses of ice. — ME. 
hagel, hawel, hail , fr. OE. hagol, hxgl , ‘hail’, rel. 
to OS., OHG. hagai , ON., Dan. hagi , Du., 
MHG., G. hagel , ‘hail’. These words prob. 
derive fr. I.-E. base *kaghlo- , ‘pebble’, whence 
also Gk. xix^^» ‘round pebble’. 

Derivative: hail-y, adj. 

hail, intr. v., to shower down (said of hail); tr. v., 
to pour down like hail. — ME. hagelen , hawelen, 
hailen , fr. OE. hagalian , fr. hagol, ‘hail’. See 
prec. word. 

hail, interj. — Short for original “ be thou hailV\ 
fr. obsol. adj. hail, ‘sound, healthy’, fr. ME. 
hail, heil , of s.m., fr. ON. heill, ‘whole, healthy’. 
See whole and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also hale, ‘healthy’, and the second element 
in wassail. 

Derivatives: hail , to greet (q.v.), hail , n., greet- 
ing 

hail, tr. and intr. v., to greet. — ME. hailen, ‘to 
greet’, fit. ‘to say “hail”, fr. hail, hell, interj. See 
hail, interj. 
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hailstone, n. — ME., fr. OE. hagolstdn, rel. to 
ON. haghteinn , Du. hagelsteen , MHG., G. 
Hagelstein . See hail, ‘pellets of ice’, and stone, 
hair, n. — ME. her , heer , /xzre, fr. OE. /tier, rel. 
to OS., ON., OHG., MHG. Mr , Dan. /tor, 
Sw^d. hdr, OFris. her , Du., G. /tour, ‘hair’. 
These words are cogn. with Lith. serys , ‘bristle", 
and with the second element in OI. kapucchala 
‘hair on the hind part of the head’. E. hair was 
influenced in form by a confusion with ME. 
haire, ‘haircloth’, fr. OF. ( =F.)haire, fr. Frankish 
*harja , which is rel. to OE. hxre , OHG. harra , 
‘haircloth’, and further to OE. hxr, ‘hair’. 
Derivatives: hair-ed , hair-less , hair-like, hair-y, 
adjs., hair-i-ness, n. 

hake, n., any of several marine fishes of the genus 
Merluccius. — ME. hake, related to OE. haca y 
‘hook*, hacod , hxced , ‘pike (fish)’, OS. hact y 
MLG. heket, OHG. hachit y hechit , MHG. he chit, 
hecht, G. Hecht , of s.m., and to OE. hok, ‘hook’. 
See hook. 

hakeem, hakim, n., in Mohammedan countries, 
a physician. — Arab, hakim, lit. ‘wise’, from the 
stem of hakuma , ‘he was wise’, whence also 
hdkam , ‘judge’, hikma h , ‘wisdom, science’, hak- 
kama , ‘he was a physician’, frukm , ‘judgment, 
sentence’, rel. to Heb. bakham, ‘he was wise’, 
hakhdm, ‘skillful, learned, wise’, hokhmd h , 
‘wisdom’, Aram.-Syr. b&kham, ‘he was wise’. 
See hokhmah and cp. next word, 
hakenkreuz, n., swastika; used as the emblem of 
Nazism. — G. Hakenkreuz , lit. ‘hook-cross’. See 
hook and cross, n. 

hakim, n., in Mohammedan countries, a judge, 
ruler. — Arab, hdkim , prop. part, of hdkuma , 
‘he was wise’. See hakeem, 
halakah, also halachah, n., oral law; rule pre- 
scribed by oral law ( Jewish religion). — Mish- 
naic Hebrew hdlakhd h , ‘rule, practice, tradition’, 
lit. ‘something to go by’, fr. Heb. halakh , ‘he 
went’, which is rel. to Aram, hdldkh , hakh , hal- 
lekh , ‘he went’, Akkad, alaku , ‘to go’, Arab. 
hdlaka (used euphemistically), ‘he perished’, 
Heb. hilekh , ‘traveler’, halikhd h , ‘a going’, mo- 
hdldkh, ‘a going’, tahdlukhd h , ‘procession’, 
halalcor, halalcore, n., a person of the lowest 
class, a scavenger {India). — Hind., fr. Arab.- 
Pers. halal-khor, ‘one to whom all food is law- 
ful’, a hybrid coined fr. Arab, baldl, ‘that which 
is allowed or lawful’, and Pers. khor , ‘eating’. 
Arab, haldl derives fr. hdlla , ‘he unknotted, un- 
tied, undid’, which is rel. to Heb. hillil, ‘he 
profaned’, hefadl, ‘he began’, Aram.-Syr. hallel, 
ahel, ‘he profaned’, Heb. hoi , ‘profaneness, 
commonness’, bdltla h , ‘far be it’, 
halation, n,, a term of photography. — Lit. ‘a 
halolike appearance’, irregularly formed fr. halo 
with suff. -ation. 

halberd, halbert, n., a kind of battle-ax. — ME. 
halberd, fr. MF. (= F.) hallebarde y fr. MHG. 
helmbarte (whence G. Hellebarde ), lit. ‘an ax 
with a long handle’, fr. helm, halm, ‘handle*, and 
barte (fr. OHG. barta), ‘ax’. It. alabarda , Sp. 
and Port, alabardo, ‘halberd’, are also borrowed 
fr. MHG. helmbarte. See helm, ‘handle’, and 
beard. 

halberdier, n., soldier armed with a halberd. — 
MF. (= F.) hallebardier, fr. hallebarde. See 
prec. word and -ier. 

halcyon, n., kingfisher. — L. alcyon , also halcyon , 
fr. Gk. (iXxucov, incorrectly spelled aXxocov, ‘king- 
fisher’, which is of uncertain origin. The form 
aXxurov (with the rough spirit) arose from a con- 
fusion with Gk. aXc, ‘salt ; sea’. L. alcedd, ‘king- 
fisher’, is a loan word fr. Gk. iXxua>v (with change 
of Gk. suff. -<£>v to L. suff. -edd). Cp. next word. 
Cp. also Alcedinidae. 

Halcyone, n., daughter of Aeolus, who, when 
widowed, threw herself into the sea and became 
a kingfisher. — L. Halcyone, Alcyone, fr. Gk. 
’AXxu6v 7), fr. aXxucov. See prec. word, 
hale, adj., sound, healthy. — ME. hale, hal, fr. 
OE. hal, ‘whole, uninjured, healthy', rel, to ON. 
heill, of s.m. See whole and cp. hail, interj. 
Derivative: hale-ness, n. 

hale, tr. v., to haul. — ME. halien , halen. See 

haul. 

Halenia, n., a genus of plants of the gentian 



family (hot.) — ModL., named after the Ger- 
man botanist Johann Halen . For the ending see 
suff. -ia. 

Halesia, n., a genus of plants of the storax family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the English 
physiologist Stephen Hales (1677-1761). For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

half, n. — ME., fr. OE. healf See half, adj. 

half, adj. — ME. half, fr. OE. healf, ‘side, half’, 
rel. to ON. halfr , OS., OFris., MDu., Du. half, 
Dan., Swed., halv , OHG., G. halb, MHG. halp, 
Goth, halbs, ‘half’, and to the nouns OS. halba, 
ON. halfa, MDu. halve , OHG. halba, MHG. 
halbe, Goth halba, ‘side’. The original meaning of 
these words was ‘(something) divided*. They are 
cogn. with OI. kfptdh, ‘arranged’, kalpate, ‘is 
arranged’, kalpdyati , ‘arranges, allots’, L. scal- 
pere , ‘to cut, carve, scrape’. See shelf, ‘slab of 
wood’, and cp. words there referred to. The 
original meaning of OE. healf was ‘side’. This 
meaning is still alive in behalf (q.v.) Cp. halve, 
helve. 

Derivative: half, adv. 

half joe, name of a Portuguese gold coin. — Short 
for half Johannes, fr. Johannes, name of a gold 
coin struck in honor of King Johannes V of 
Portugal. Cp. johannes. 

hali-, combining form meaning ‘salt’ or ‘the sea’. 

— Gk. oXt-, fr. <£X?, gen. <xX6<; (masc.), ‘salt’; 
(fem.) ‘sea’. See halieutic. 

Haliaeetus, n., a genus of eagles (ornithol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. aXwtleTO<;, aXtiero^, ‘sea eagle’, 
prob. ‘osprey’, which is compounded of <2X^, 
gen. 0X65 (fem.), ‘sea’ and alcro?, ost 6<;, ‘eagle’. 
See halieutic and aeto-. 

halibut, holibut, n., the largest species of flatfish. 

— ME. haly butte, compounded of holy, ‘holy’, 
and but , butte, ‘flatfish’ (cp. LG. hilligbutt, hille- 
butt , Du. heilbot, G. Heilbutt) ; so called because 
usually eaten on holy days. See holy and butt, 
‘flatfish’, and cp. turbot. 

Halicore, n., a genus of aquatic mammals, the 
dugong {zool.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
aXq, gen. a X6c (fem.), ‘sea’, and x6p7], ‘maiden’. 
See halieutic and Cora. 

halidom, n., a holy thing {obsol. or arcMic). — 
ME., fr. OE. hdligddm , ‘holiness, relic, sanctu- 
ary’, formed fr. hdlig, ‘holy’, with suff. -dom. 
See holy and -dom. 

halieutic, halieutical, adj., pertaining to fishing. 

— L. halieuticus, fr. Gk. aXieimxoc, ‘pertaining 

to fishing’, fr. aXieueLv, ‘to fish’, fr. aX<;, gen. 
aX6? (fem.), ‘sea’, which stands for *sal - (cp. 
Gk. ££, L. sex, ‘six’; Gk. L. septem , 

‘seven’, etc.), whence also L. sal, gen. sal is, 
‘salt ; sea’. See salt and cp. hali-, halo-, the first 
element in Haliaeetus, Halicore, alurgite, and 
the second element in aphthitalite, Enaliosauria. 

halieutics, q., the art of fishing. — See prec. word 
and -ics. 

haliography, n., description of the sea. — Com- 
pounded of hali-, ‘sea’, and Gk. -ypaepta, fr. 
ypdtcpeiv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 

Haliotis, n., a genus of univalve shells {zool.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘ear of the sea’, fr. Gk. aXq, gen. 
&X6? (fem.), ‘sea’, and ou;, gen. ‘ear’; so 
called because of the resemblance to the ear. 
See halieutic and oto-. 

hal {plankton, n., oceanic plankton. — ModL., fr. 
Gk. aXtarXayxTov, neut. of &X£7cXaY*To<;, ‘sea- 
wandering*, which is compounded of <SXc, gen. 
cfcX6<; (fem.), ‘sea’, and TrXayxT6<;, ‘wandering*, 
verbal adj. of 7rX££eiv, ‘to wander*. See halieutic 
and plankton. 

halite, n., rock salt {mineral.) — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. aXc, gen. &X 6 <z (masc.), 
‘salt*. See halieutic. 

halitosis, n., offensive breath. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. hal it us, ‘breath* (see next word), and 
-osis, a suff. of Greek origin. 

haiitus, n., breath, exhalation. — L. hdlitus, 
‘breath’, rel. to hdldre , ‘to breathe*. See exhale. 

hall, n. — ME. halle, hal, fr. OE. heal l, hall, rel. 
to OS., OHG. hallo , MHG., G. halle, Du. hal, 
ON. holl, ‘hall’, and to OE. hell, Goth, halja, ' 
‘hell’, fr. I.-E. base *kel-, ‘to hide, conceal’, 
whence also OE., OS., OHG. helan, OFris. he (a, 
MDu. helen, Du. (ver)helen, MHG. he In, G. 



hehlen, ‘to conceal’, OI. sdla, ‘hut, house, hall, 
stable’, salah, ‘hedge, enclosure, wall’, Gk. xaXi&, 
‘hut, nest’, xaXupig, ‘hut, cabin’, xaXu7rmv, ‘to 
cover, hide, conceal’, OIr.ctf/Ve, ‘cellar, magazine’, 
L. cella, ‘store room, granary; cell’, celare, ‘to 
hide, conceal’, occulere, ‘to cover, conceal’. See 
cell and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
hell, Valhalla. 

hallah, n., 1) a kind of cake used in offerings; 
2) priest’s share of the dough; 3) twisted bread 
used at the Sabbath meals ( Jewish religion). — 
Heb. halld h , ‘cake’, prob. meaning lit. ‘perforated 
(cake)’, fr. hilttl, Pi‘el of haldl, ‘he pierced, per- 
forated’, whence also halldn, ‘window*, half l, 
‘pipe’, haldl, ‘pierced; slain’; rel. to Syr. hdlfl, 
‘hollow’, haloid , ‘a cave’, Arab, khalla, ‘he per- 
forated’, Ethiop. hallat, ‘a (hollow) reed’, 
hallel, n., psalm of praise especially applied 1) to 
the group of Psalms 113-118, called the Egyptian 
Hallel; 2) to Psalm 136, called the Great Hallel. 
— Heb. hallil, ‘praise, song of praise’, prop. inf. 
used as a noun fr. hilldl, ‘he praised’, whence the 
nouns hill&l, mahdldl, t f hilld h , ‘praise’; rel. to 
Aram.-Syr. hallel, ‘he praised’, Arab, hdlla, ‘he 
shouted’, hdllala , ahdlia , ‘he praised (in wor- 
ship)’, Aram, hilluld, ‘marriage song’, Akkad. 
alalu, ‘to shout for joy’. All these words are of 
imitative origin, with the primary sense ‘to trill’. 
Cp. next word. Cp. also Hillel, Tehillim. 
hallelujah, halleluia, interj. and n. — Heb. hallHu- 
ydh , ‘praise ye the Lord’, compounded ot 
hallUd, pi. imper. of hilldl, ‘he praised’, and the 
shortened form of the Tetragrammaton. See 
prec. word and Elijah and cp. alleluia, 
halliard, n. — See halyard, 
ballmoot, n., the court of the lord of a manor 
{English hist.) — ME. halimot, lit. ‘hall meet- 
ing’, fr. hal, ‘hall*, and - imot , fr. OE. gemot, 
‘meeting’. See hall and moot, ‘meeting’, and cp. 
gemot, witenagemot. 

hallo, halloa, interj., n. and intr. and tr. v. — 
Variants of hollo. 

halloo, tr. and intr. v., to incite dogs by shouting 
‘halloo’. — ME. halowen, fr. OF. halloer , which 
is of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: halloo, interj. and n. 
hallow, n., now only in All-hallows. — OE. halga, 
‘a holy person’, fr. hdlig , ‘holy’. See holy and 
cp. Halloween. 

hallow, tr. v. — ME. halowen , fr. OE. halgifin, 
‘to hallow’, fr. hdlig , ‘holy’. Cp. OS. helagon 
(fr. helag ), OHG. heilagon (fr. he Hag), and see 

holy. 

hallow, v. — A var. of halloo. 

Halloween, n. — Shortened tr. all hallow e'en . 
See hallow, n„ and even, ‘evening’. 

Hallowmas, n., the Church festival of All- 
hallows. — Shortened fr. All hallow mass. See 
hallow, n., and mass. 

Hallstatt, adj., pertaining to the period of pre- 
historic civilization in Eiuope, during winch 
iron was introduced. — From Hallstatt , a vil- 
lage in Austria, where various implements be- 
longing to this period were found, 
hallucinate, tr. v., to affect with visions. — L. 
hallucinatus , pp. of hallucindri , more correctly 
alucinart, ‘to wander in mind, dream’, borrowed 
fr. Gk. (£X-6ee.v, Att. dX-ueiv, ‘to wander in 
mind’, which is rel. to aX-73, ‘ceaseless roaming’, 
aX-oKi&ai, aX-alvsiv, ‘to wander about’, aX- 
eos, v)X-e6?, ‘distraught, foolish, roaming 
about’, aX-^TTj?, ‘wanderer, vagabond’. All these 
words derive fr. I.-E. base *dl-, ‘to wander 
about’, whence also Lett, al-uot, ‘to wander 
about’. Cp. Alastor, aleatory, Aleochara. Cp. 
also amble. For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
The ending -cindri in alucinari is prob. due to 
the influence of vdti-cindri, ‘to prophesy’, used 
also in the meaning ‘to rave’. 

Derivatives: hallucination (q.v.), hallucinat-ive , 
hallucinat-ory , adjs. 

hallucination, n., a vision without reality. — L. 
haUCicindtio, gen. -onis, ‘a wandering of mind, 
dreaminess’, fr. hallucinatus, pp. of hallucindri. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: hallucination-al , adj. 
hallux, the first digit on the hind leg of a mammal ; 
the great toe of man ; the hind toe of birds {anat.) 
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— Medical L., a blend of L. allux and hallus, 
which both mean ‘the great toe’. — These Latin 
words prob. stand for original *hal(o)-doik-s, 
and lit. mean ‘the great digit’. The first element 
of this compound is cogn. with OSlav. golemu , 
‘great, high', W. gallu , Co. gallos , ‘power’; the 
second element is rel. to L. digitus, ‘finger*, 
whence digit (q.v.) See J.S. Schmidt, Die Plural- 
bildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, Wei- 
mar, 1889, p. 183. 

Derivative: halluc-al , adj. 
halm, n. — See haulm. 

haima, n., a game played on a board of 256 
squares, with pieces moved or jumped from one 
corner to the opposite. — Gk. a Xpa, ‘a leap’, 
from the stem of aXXeal>ou, ‘to leap’, which is 
cogn. with L. satire, ‘to leap’. See salient and -ma. 
halo, n., 1) a circle of light surrounding the sun 
or the moon; 2) radiance surrounding a head 

— F., fr. L. halo, acc. of halos, fr. Gk. aXwq, 
‘threshing floor; disk of the sun or of the moon’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. halation, 
Haloa. 

Derivative: halo-ed, adj. 

halo-, combining form meaning 1) ‘salt; 2) sea’. 

— Gk. aXo-, fr. aX^, gen. ockbq (masc.), ‘salt’; 
(fern.) ‘sea’. See halieutic. 

Haloa, n., ancient Greek festival of harvest in 
honor 01 Derneter. — Gk. AAoxx or AXrpoc, 
prop, ‘threshing festival’, fr. aXtoc;, ‘threshing 
floor’. See halo. 

halogen, n., any of the four chemical elements 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine. — Lit. ‘salt- 
producer’, coined by the Swedish chemist Baron 
Jons Jakob Berzelius (1779- 1848; fr. Gk. «X<;, 
gen. ocXe^ (masc.), ‘salt’, ami yevvav, ‘to pro- 
duce*. See halo- and -gen. 

Derivative: halogen-ous, adj. 
haloid, adj., resembling salt. — Compounded of 
halo- and Gk. -oeiSvjq, ‘like’, fr. eT8o<;, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

halomancy, n., divination by means of salt. — 
Compounded of halo- and Gk. [xocvreta, ‘oracle, 
divination’. See -mancy. 

halometer, 11., an instrument for measuring the 
planes and angles of salt crystals. — Compound 
ed of halo- and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
halophilous, adj., growing in salt water (said of 
plants and animals). — Lit. ‘salt-loving’; com- 
pounded of halo- and Gk. -cpiXoc;, fr. 9 CXoq, 
friend’. See -philous. 

halophyte, »., a plant growing naturally in a soil 
impregnated with salt. — Compounded of halo- 
and Gk. tpuxov, ‘plant’. See -pbyte. 
Haloragidaceae, n. pi., a family of plants ( bot .) 

— A ModL. hybrid formed with suff. -aceae fr. 
halo- and Gk. £>od;, gen. pay6<;, ‘berry*, which is 
cogn. with L. racemus, ‘cluster of grapes’. See 
raceme. 

haloragidaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

halse, tr. v. (obsol.), 1) to conjure; 2) to greet. 

— ME. halsen, ‘to. adjure, conjure; to greet’, 
fr. OE. hdlsian , ‘to adjure, observe omens, 
exorcise’, fr. hal, ‘whole, healthy’. Cp. OHG. 
heilison, ‘to adjure, predict’, ON. heilsa, ‘to 
greet’, and see hail, ‘to greet’. 

halt, adj., lame. — ME. halt, fr. OE. healt, halt , 
rel. to OS., OFris. halt , ON. haltr , OHG. halz, 
Goth, kalis, ‘lame’, and cogn. with Russ, kol- 
dyka , ‘lame’, koldykat ‘to limp, go lame’, fr. 
I.-E. *qela-d- y enlargement of base *qel(d)-, ‘to 
break', whence Gk. x6Xos, ‘docked, curtailed’, 
xoXofios, of s.m., lit. ‘broken’. See holt, ‘small 
• wood’, and cp. words there referred to. 
halt, intr. v., to be lame. — ME. halten, fr. OE. 
healt ian, Haitian, fr. healt, halt, ‘lame’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: halt , n., lameness, halt-ing, adj., 
halt-ing-ly, adv., halt-ing-ness, n. 
halt, n., stoppage. — F. halte, fr. G, Halt, in halt - 
machen , where halt is prop, the imper. of hal- 
ten, ‘to stop, half, a word rel. to E. hold (q.v.) 
halt, intr. v., to stop; tr. v., to make (troops) 
halt. — Shortened fr. make halt, the literal ren- 
dering of G. haltmachen . See prec. word, 
halter, n., a rope for leading a horse. — ME. helf- 



ter , he l ter, halter , fr. OE. hxlfter, haelftre, rel. to 
MDu. halfter , halchter , Du. halster. OS. haliftra. 
OHG. halftra, MHG., G. halfter , ‘halter’, and 
to OE. helma, ‘rudder’. See helm, ‘tiller*, 
halukkah, n„ support of the Jewish poor of the 
Holy Land with funds collected abroad. — 
Heb. haluqqd h , ‘division, distribution’, from the 
stem of hdlaq, ‘he divided, apportioned, as- 
signed’, whence also hileq, helqd h , ‘part, por- 
tion’, mahdldqeth, ‘division, course’ (in Mishnaic 
Hebrew: ‘difference of opinion, controversy’), 
rel. to Aram, halaq, ‘he divided’, haldq, ‘field’, 
helqd, hulqd, ‘portion’, Arab, hdlaqa , ‘he meas- 
ured’. 

halutz, also- chalutz, fem. halutzah, chalutzah, n., 
Jewish pioneer immigrant to Israel. — Heb. 
halittz , passive par tic. of haldtz, ‘he equipped 
for war’, rel. to Syr. hdlitzd, ‘energetic, vigor- 
ous', Akkad. ha!$u, ‘fortification’, 
halve, tr. v. — ME. halven, fr. half. See half, 
halyard, halliard, haulyard, n., a rope for hoisting 
sails. — ME. halier , hallyer, lit, ‘that which 
hales or hauls’. See haul. The ending in hal-yard 
is due to a confusion with the noun yard; cp. 
lanyard . 

ham, n., the inner or hinder part of the knee; the 
thigh of an animal ( anat .) — ME. hamme , fr. 
OE. hamm, rel. to ON. hom, MLG., MDu., 
MHG., dial. G. hamme, Du. ham, OHG. hamma , 
and cogn. with Gk. xvrjpT], ‘part between knee 
and ankle’, OIr. cnaim, ‘bone’. Cp. the first 
element in hamshackle. Cp. also cnemial. 
Derivative: hamm-y, adj. 
ham, n., a hamlet, village, town; used as a suff. 
in place names (now dial. Engl . ) — OE. ham, 
‘dwelling, home’. See home, 
hama-, combining form meaning together with; 
at the same time with. — Gk. apa,‘ together 
with’. See same. 

hamadryad, n., a wood nymph in Greek mytho- 
logy. — L. Hamadryas , gen. - adis , fr. Gk. 
'ApocSpua?, chiefly in pi. ’ApaSpuaSes, ‘hama- 
dryads’, i.e. ‘nymphs whose life depended on 
that of particular trees’, lit. ‘those being to- 
gether with trees’, fr. apa, ‘together with’, and 
8pui<;, gen. Spua8o<;, ‘nymph whose life de- 
pended on that of her tree’, fr. 8pu$, gen. Spu6;;, 
‘oak, tree’. See hama- and dryad, 
hamal, also hantmal, hummaul, n., a burden bearer 
in Turkey. — Arab, hiammdl, ‘porter’, fr. ha- 
mala , ‘he carried’. 

Hamamelidaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (hot.) 
— ModL., formed fr. Hamamelis with suff. 
-aceae. 

hamamelidaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Hamamelis, n., a genus of plants ( bot .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. ap,ocp.7)Xt!;, ‘a kind of medlar’, which is 
compounded of a pa (see hama-) and prjXov, 
‘apple, fruit’. See Malus, ‘the genus of apple 
trees’. 

hamartiology, n., that part of theology which 
deals with sin. — Compounded of Gk. apap- 
TtS, ‘sin*, and -Xoyta. The first element derives 
from the stem of apapxdivetv, ‘to miss the mark, 
fail of one’s purpose, err, sin’, which is of un- 
certain origin (for sense development cp. Heb. 
hat a ‘he sinned’, prop, ‘he missed the mark’); 
cp. Nemertinea. The second element comes fr. 
-Xoyot;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’ ; see -logy, 
hamburger, n., 1) ground beef; 2) cooked patty 
of ground beef; 3) sandwich made of such a 
patty. — Short for Hamburger steak; named 
after Hamburg in Germany, 
hame, n., either of the two curved pieces lying 
round the collar of a horse. — ME. hame, fr. 
OE. hama, ‘cover, skin’, rel. to MDu. hamme, 
Du. haam, ‘collar of a horse’, ON. hamr, ‘skin, 
covering’, OHG. hamo, of s.m., OHG. hemidi, 
‘shirt’, and cogn. with OI. samulydh , ‘woolen 
shirt’; fr. I.-E. base *kam~, *kem-, ‘to cover’. 
See heaven and cp. chemise, 
hamesucken, n., assaulting of a person in his own 
dwelling house. — ME. hamsoken, fr. OE. ham- 
socn , compounded of ham , ‘home’, and socn, 
‘attack’, which is rel. to ON. sokn , of s.m., and 
to OE. secan, ‘to seek; to try to get, attack’. Cp. 



OFris. hamsekenge, ‘attack on a house’, G. 
Heimsuchung, ‘visitation’, and see home and 
seek. 

hametz, also chametz, n., leavened food; for- 
bidden during Passover (Jewish religion ). — 
Heb. hametz, ‘that which is leavened’, from the 
stem of the verb hamdtz, ‘was sour, was leaven- 
ed’, which is rel. to Aram. hdmd\ of s>m. (pas- 
sive part. hami a \ ‘leavened’), Arab, hamuda , 
‘was sour’. 

Hamite, n. — Lit. a descendant of Ham’, formed 
with subst. suff. -ite from the name Ham, fr. 
Heb. Ham, son of Noah. 

Derivative: Hamit-ic, adj. 

Hamites, n., a genus of extinct cephalopods 
(paleontol.) — ModL., fr. L. hamus, ‘hook’. See 
hamulus and subst. suff. -ite. 
hamlet, n., a small village. — ME. hamelet, fr. 
MF. hamelet, dimin. of hamet (whence F. ha- 
meau ), itself a dimin. of OF. ham, fr. Frankish 
*haim, ‘home’, which is rel.. to OHG. heim, OE. 
ham , ‘home’. See home and the dimin. suffixes, 
-el and -et. 

hamma], n. — See hamal. 
hammam, n., a Turkish bath. — Arab, bammdm, 
‘bath’, fr. hamma, ‘became hot, was warm’, 
which is rel. to Heb. ham , Aram. -Syr. ham , 
hamdm, of s.m., Heb. bom, ‘heat’, ham, ‘hot’, 
bamma h , ‘heat; sun’ (poet.), hammdn, ‘sun pil- 
lar’, Akkad, emmu , ‘hot’, ummu, ‘heat’, 
hammer, n. — ME. hamur , Hamer, fr. OE. hamor , 
hamer, rel. to OS., OHG. hamur , hamar , ON. 
hamarr, Dan. hammer, Swed. hammare , MDu., 
Du., MHG. hamer , G. Hammer, ‘hammer’, 
orig. ‘stone hammer’; cogn. with OI. asman -, 
‘stone; rock; sky’, Avestic asman-, of s.m., Gk. 
dcxpwv, ‘(stone) anvil’, Lith. akmuo , OSlav. 
kamw ‘stone’. All these words are traceable to 
I.-E. base *u£-, ‘sharp, pointed’. See acrid and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: hammer , tr. and intr. v., hammer-ed, 
adj., hammer-er, n., hammer-ing, n. and adj. 
hammock, n., a swinging bed or couch, usually 
made of canvas. — Sp. hamaca (whence also 
F. hamac), of Caribbean origin. Cp. Yukuna 
hamaca, Taino amaca, ‘net for sleeping’, 
hammock, n. — A var. of hummock, 
hamose, hamous, adj., hooked. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ose, resp. -ous, fr. L. hamus , ‘hook’. 
See hamulus. 

hamotzi, n., name of the > ^nediction over bread 
(Jewish liturgy). — Heb. hammotzf , ‘he who 
brings forth’; so called from the first of the con- 
cluding words of the benediction. The word 
hammotzf is formed from the article ha-, ‘the’, 
and motzi, ‘bringing forth’, part. Hiphfil of 
yatzd , ‘he went out’, for whose etymology see 
Asia. 

hamper, tr. v., to impede — ME. hampren , of 
uncertain origin. 

hamper, n., things that are important for a ship 
but are in the way at certain times. — Fr. ham- 
per, ‘to impede’. 

hamper, n., a large basket. — A var. of hanaper. 

Derivative: hamper, tr. v., to put into a hamper, 
hamshackle, tr. v., to fasten (an animal) by bind- 
ing the head to a foreleg; hence, to bind, to im- 
pede. — The orig. meaning prob. was ‘to tie by 
the hams or legs’. See ham, ‘thigh’, and shackle, 
hamster, n., a ratlike rodent. — G., fr. MHG., fr. 
OHCj. hamustro (cp. OS. hamustra ), fr. OSlav. 
chomestoru; for the first element cp. Russ. 
chomiak , ‘hamster’, for the second cp. Lith. 
staras, of s.m. 

hamstring, n. — Compounded of ham, ‘thigh’, 
and string, n. 

Derivative: hamstring, tr. v. 
hamulus, n., a process resembling a small hook 
(anat.) — L. hamulus, ‘a small hook’, dimin. of 
hamus, ‘hook’, which is prob. cogn. with Gk. 
Xotp6s (Hesychius), ‘hooked, crooked’. Cp. 
Hamites, hamose. 

hamza, hamzah, n., the sign of the glottal stop (’) 
in Arabic grammar. — Arab. hdmza h , ‘com- 
pression’ (viz. of the upper part of the wind- 
pipe), fr. hamaza, ‘he compressed’, 
hanap. n., a medieval goblet. — F. See next word, 
hanaper, n., a case for holding documents (ar- 
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chaic ). — OF. hanapier, ‘a basket for holding 
a goblet’, fr. hanap, ‘gobM’, fr. Frankish *hnap 
(whence also ML. hanappus, OProveng. enap. 
It. nappo ), which is rel. to OE. hnxpp, OS. 
hnapp, ON. hnappr, MLG., MDu„ Du. nap , 
OHG. hnapf MHG., G. napf, \ ‘cup, bowl’. Cp. 
prec. word and hamper, ‘a large basket’. The 
first a in OF. hanap is an auxiliary vowel, which 
arose from the tendency of facilitating the pro- 
nunciation of the consonants hn- at the begin- 
ning of the word. Cp. harangue. 
hance, n., the haunch of an arch. — Prob. fr. 
AF. haunce , corresponding to OF. hauce (F. 
hausse ), ‘a raising, rise’, fr. haucer (F. hausser), 
‘to raise’. See enhance. 

hancockite, n., a complex silicate containing alu- 
minum, calcium, iron, lead and other metals 
{mineral.) — Named after E. P. Hancock of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

hand, n. — ME., fr. OE. hand, hond , rel. to OS., 
Swed., OFris., Du., G., hand , ON. hond , Dan. 
haand, MDu., OHG., MHG. hant , Goth, han- 
dus, ‘hand’. These words prob. stand in gra- 
dational relationship to OE. hentan, ‘to try to 
seize, attack, seize’, ON. hernia, ‘to grasp’, Goth. 
-hinfian (used only in compounds), ‘to seize’, 
and orig. meant ‘the grasper’. Cp. hunt and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: hand, tr. v., hand-ed , adj., handle 
(q.v.), handy (q.v.) 

handcuff, n. — Compounded of hand and cuff, n. 
Cp. OE. hondcops , ‘a pair of handcuffs’, 
handful, adj. — ME., fr. OE. handfull. See hand 
and -ful. 

handgrip, n. — ME., fr. OE. handgripe , ‘a grasp 
of the hand’. See hand and grip, 
handicap, n. — For hand in cap, orig. a kind of 
lottery game, in which the forfeit money was 
held in the hand in a cap. 

Derivatives: handicap , tr. v., handicapp-er , n. 
handicraft, n. — Altered (on analogy of handi- 
work) fr. handcraft , fr. OE. handcrxft, ‘skill of 
the hand, handicraft’. See hand and craft, 
handiwork, n. — ME. handiwerk, fr. OE. hand- 
geweorc, compounded of hand and geweorc, 
‘work’ (in a collective sense), fr. weorc , ‘work’ 
(see hand and work) ; the i in handiwork is the 
regular English equivalent of OE. ge-\ see y-. 
handkerchief, n. — Compounded of hand and 
kerchief. Etymologically the word contains a 
contradiction, since kerchief denotes a covering 
for the head , fr. OF. couvrechef couvrechief, lit. 
‘cover-head’. Cp. neckerchief, 
handle, tr. v. — ME. handlen , fr, OE. handlian , 
‘to touch with the hands; to handle; to treat’, 
rel. to ON. hondla, ‘to seize, capture; to treat’, 
Dan. handle , ‘to trade, deal; to act’, Swed. 
handla, ‘to trade’, OFris. handelia , hondelia , ‘to 
seize, handle’, Du. handelen , ‘to trade, deal; 
to act*, OHG. hantalon , ‘to touch with the 
hands’, MHG., G. handeln, ‘to bargain, trade, 
deal ; to act*. See hand and verbal suff. -le. 
handle, n. — ME. handele, fr. OE. handle; lit. 
‘that which is held by the hand’, fr. hand. See 
hand and instrumental suff. -le. 
handless, adj. — ME. handles . See hand and 
-less. 

handling, n. — ME. handlinge , fr. OE. handlung, 
formed fr. handlian with suff. - ung . See handle, 
v., and -ing, suff. forming verbal nouns, 
handsel, hansel, n., a gift made as a token of luck 
{archaic). — ME. handsale, hansel, fr. ON. 
handsal, ‘the! closing of a bargain by joining 
hands', lit. ‘hand sale’. Cp. Dan. handsel , Swed. 
handsol , and see hand and sale, 
handsome, adj. — ME. handsom , lit. ‘easy to 
handle, treatable’, compounded of hand and 
i st -some. Cp. MDu. handsaem (Du. handzaam ), 
‘treatable’, which is the exact etymological 
equivalent of E. handsome. 

Derivatives: handsome-ly , adv., handsome- 

ness ', n. 

handy, adj. — The original meaning was ‘done 
by the hand’; formed fr. hand with suff. -y (re- 
presenting OE. -i£). 

Derivatives: handi-ly , adv., handi-ness, n. 
hang, tr. and intr. v. — Prop, a blend of three 



related verbs: i) ME. hon , fr. OE. hon (for 
*hdhari), tr. v., to cause to hang; to execute by 
hanging’; rel. to OS., OHG., Goth, hahan, tr. 
verbs, MHG. hdhen , tr. and intr. v.; 2) ME. 
hangen, hongen , fr. OE. hangian, intr. and tr. v. ; 
rel. to OS. hangon , ON. hanga, OFris. hangia , 
hongia, OHG. hangen , MHG. hangen, G. han- 
gen, hangen , intr. verbs, Dan. haenge, Swed. 
hanga , Du. hangen, intr. and tr. verbs; 3) ME. 
hengen, hingen, fr. ON. hengja, ‘to cause to 
hang’, causative of hanga; rel. to OHG., MHG. 
hengen , G. hangen, tr. verbs. All these words 
derive fr. Teut. *hanhan, corresponding to I.-E. 
base *kenq-, *konq -, ‘to waver, be in suspense’, 
whence Hitt, gang-, hank-, ‘to hang’, OI. sdh- 
kate, ‘wavers’, L. cunctari, ‘to delay’. Cp. jcunc- 
tation. Cp. also hangar, hank, hanker, hinge. 
Derivatives: hang, n., hang-er, n., hang- ing, n. 
and adj. 

hangar, n., a shed for airplanes and airships. — 
F., ‘shed’, prob. cogn. with ML. angarium , ‘a 
shed for shoeing horses’, and ult. traceable to 
OHG. hangian , ‘to hang’; see hang. Accord- 
ingly hangar orig. denoted a place where horses 
were suspended for the sake of being shod. See 
Bloch- Wartburg, DELF., p. 301 s.v. hangar. 

hangnail, n. — Altered fr. agnail. Folk etymology 
explained this word as the compound of hang 
and nail. 

hanif, n., a faithful Moslem. — Arab, banff fr. 
Aram, bdndph, ‘hypocrite, heathen, heretic’, 
which is rel. to Heb. banSph (verb), ‘he was 
wicked’, hebentph , ‘he polluted’ (in Mishnaic 
Hebrew: ‘he was hypocritical, he flattered’), 
hantph (adj.), ‘wicked, profane, impious’, hd- 
nuppd h , ‘profaneness, wickedness, impiety’, Ak- 
kad. hanpu, ‘ruthlessness’, hanapu , ‘to exercise 
ruthlessness toward’. 

hank, n., a coil or skein of yarn. — Prob. of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. honk , ‘coil, hank’, 
hanki, ‘hasp, clasp’, Swed. hanka, ‘to tie up’, 
Dan. hank , ‘handle’, which are rel. to MLG. 
hank, ‘handle’, OHG., MHG. henken , ‘to hang’ 
(tr.), whence G. Henkel , ‘handle’. OHG., MHG. 
henken is a collateral form of hengen. (G. han- 
gen and henken are differentiated in sense; the 
former means ‘to cause to hang, to hang’, the 
latter, ‘to execute by hanging’). See hang. 

hank, tr. v., to form into hanks. — ME. hanken , 
fr. ON. hanka, ‘to coil’, fr. honk, ‘coil’. See 
hank, n. 

hanker, intr. v., to long for or after. — Flem, 
hankeren , ‘to long for’, rel. to Du. honkeren , 
hunkeren, intensive and freq. of hangen, ‘to 
hang*. See hang. 

Derivatives: hanker, n., hanker-er, n., hanker- 
ing, verbal n., hanker-ing-ly , adv. 

hanky-panky, n., jugglery, hocus-pocus. — 
Coined on analogy of hokey-pokey (q.v.) 

Hannah, 1) fem. PN.; 2) in the Bible, the mother 
of the prophet Samuel. — Heb. Hannd h , lit. 
‘graciousness’, from the stem of hdnan , ‘he was 
gracious, showed favor’, whence also ben, 
‘favor, grace’, hinndm, ‘for nothing, gratuitous- 
ly’, hannQn, ‘gracious’, t i binnd h , tahdnhn , ‘sup- 
plication for favor’; rel. to Aram, bdnan, Syr. 
ban, Arab, hdnna, ‘was favorable, merciful’, 
Akkad, jihnanuni , ‘he has mercy on me’, jenni- 
nunu , ‘he has mercy on us’. Cp. the first ele- 
ment in the Punic PN. Hannibha'al , ‘Hannibal’, 
lit. ‘my favor is with Baal’. Cp. also Ann, Jane, 
Jenny, Joanna, John. 

Hansard, n., official reports of the Parliament at 
Westminster. — So called fr. Luke Hansard 
(1752-1828) and his descendants, printers of 
these reports. 

Derivative: Hansard-ize , tr. v., to confront (a 
member of Parliament) with his former state- 
ments as recorded in Hansard. 

Hansa, n., medieval guild of merchants. — MF. 
hanse, fr. MLG. ha rise, ‘merchants’ guild’, fr. 
OHG. hansa , ‘troop of warriors’, which is rel. 
to Goth, hansa , ‘troop, company, multitude’, 
OE. hos, ‘attendants, retinue’. Finn, kansa, 
‘people, society’, Russ.-Karelian kanza, ‘syna- 
gogue’ are Teut. loan words. 

Hanseatic, adj., pertaining to the Hansa. — ML. 
Hanseaticus. See prec. word and -atic. , 
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hansom, n., also hansom cab, a light, covered 
hackney carriage. — Named after its inventor 
Joseph Aloysius Hansom (1803-82), a famous 
English architect. 

Hanukkah, also Chanukkah, n., the Feast of 
Dedication {Jewish religion). — Heb. hanukkd*, 
‘dedication’, consecration’, fr. bdnakh, ‘he dedi- 
cated, consecrated, trained up’, which is de- 
nominated fr. hekh (for *bink), ‘palate’, and 
orig. meant ‘to rub the palate of a child with 
chewed dates’. Cp. Arab, bdnak, ‘palate* 
(whence hdnnaka , ‘he rubbed the palate of a 
child’, hanaka , ‘he taught, instructed’), which 
is rel. to Heb. hekh (see above). Heb. bdntkh , 
‘trained, experienced’, Mishnaic Heb. binnfkh, 
‘he dedicated, inaugurated ; he accustomed’ (in 
ModHeb. ‘he brought up, educated’), bin- 
ndkh, ‘inauguration; accustoming’ (in ModHeb. 
‘education’), are derivatives of hanakh . Cp. 
Enoch. 

hap, n., chance. — ME. happe, hap, fr. ON. happ, 
‘good luck’, which is rel. to OE. gehxp , ‘fit, con- 
venient’, Swed. hampa sig, ‘to occur, happen’, 
and cogn. with OSIav. kobu , ‘fate, foreboding, 
omen’, OIr. cob, ‘victory’. Cp. happy, perhaps, 
hap, intr. v., to happen. — ME. happen, fr. hap, 
‘chance’. See prec. word and cp. happen, 
hap, tr. v., to snap, seize ( obsol .) — F. happer, a 
Teut. loan word of imitative origin. Cp. Du. 
happen, 'to snap ; to bite’, G. Happen, 'n mouthful’, 
bapax legomenon, a word occurring only once. — 
Gk. arad; Aeyopsvov, ‘once said’. Gk, a-Troci;, 
‘once’, is a compound word whose first element 
corresponds to I.-E. ‘one’; the second is 

rel. to Gk. 7i7)yvuvat, ‘to make firm or fast’, and 
cogn. with L. pangere," to join, make firm’; see 
haplo- and pact. Gk. Aeyopevov is neut. pass 
pres. part, of Xeysiv, ‘to say’; see lecture. For 
the Greek pass. suff. -pievoc; see alumnus and cp. 
words there referred to. 

haphazard, n. — Compounded of hap, ‘chance’, 
and hazard. 

Derivatives: haphazard, adj., haphazard-ly , adv., 
haphazard-ness, n. 

haphtarah, also spelled haftarah, n., a portion of 
the Prophets read in the synagogue, immediately 
after the reading of the Torah, on Sabbaths, 
feasts and fasts. — Mishnaic Heb. haphtard h , 
lit. ‘conclusion’, short for hapthdrd h b*nabhf, 
‘conclusion with a prophet(ic portion V, verbal 
noun of hiphtir , ‘he concluded’, also ‘discarded, 
dismissed’, Hiph‘il of Bibl. Heb. pdtar, ‘he broke 
through, split, separated, removed’ (in Mishnaic 
Hebrew: ‘he discharged, acquitted; he exempt- 
ed’), rel. to Arab, fdtara, ‘he cleft, split; he 
created’, Ethiop. fatdra , ‘he created’, Aram.- 
Syr. p*tar, ‘he departed’, Akkad, patdru, ‘to 
break through’, iptiru, ‘ransom’, 
hapless, adj, — Formed with suff. -less fr. hap, 
‘chance’ (taken in the now obsol. sense ‘good 
luck’). 

Derivatives: hapless-ly, adv., hapless-ness , n. 
haplo-, combining form meaning ‘simple, single, 
simply, once’. — Fr. Gk. octtAooc, a7rXouq, 
‘simple, single’, compounded of &- (fr. I.-E. 
*sm~), ‘one, together’, and -ttX6-o?, ‘-fold’, 
which is cogn. with L. -plus, -plex, of s.m. For 
the first element see same and cp. words there 
referred to; for the second see ply, ‘to bend’, 
and cp. -fold. Cp. aplome, Aplopappus, hapax 
legomenon, hexapla, tetrapla. 
haplography, n., copyist’s error consisting in 
writing only once a letter or letters that should 
have been written twice. — Compounded of 
haplo- and Gk. -ypaipia, fr. ypafpeiv, ‘to write’. 
See -graphy. 

haplology, n., contraction of a word through the 
omission of one of two adjacent similar syltab 
les. — Compounded of haplo- and Gk. -Xoyfa, 
fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. Sec 
-logy. The following words owe their form to hap- 
lology : amphora, Anthrenus, Artamus, calamint, 
calamitous, cardamom , England, Erysiphe, fardel, 
‘fourth part’, fastidious, fibula , formic , formi- 
cide, gratulate, Gymnoius, hirundine , homily , 
- itous , Lentibulariaceae, limitrophe, megaron, 
mineralogy, monomial, nuncio, onomancy, pad - 
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fism, pacifist , palmistry , procuress, pulmotor, 
quercitron , stipend , surgery, symbology, Tagetes, 
tragicomedy , viper , volumeter. 
haply, adv., by chance {archaic). — Formed fr. 
hap, ‘chance*, with adv. suff. -ly. 
happen, intr. v. — ME. happenen , hapenen , hap - 
new, fr. happen , ‘to happen’. See hap, ‘to hap- 
pen’, and verbal suff. -en. 

Derivative: happen-ing , n. 
happy, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -y fr. hap, 
‘chance’ (taken in the now obsol. sense "good 
luck’). 

Derivatives: happi-ly, adv., happi-ness, n. 
Hapsburg, n., also Habsburg. — G. Habsburg , 
from the castle of Habsburg or Habichtsburg on 
the Aar in Switzerland, lit. ‘hawk’s castle’. See 

hawk and burgh. 

hapteron, n., a special organ by which certain 
plants are fixed to rocks (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. a7rretv, ‘to touch, fasten’. See hapto-. 
haptic, pertaining to the sense of touch. — Gk. 
aTmxos, ‘able to seize or touch’, fr. arrroc;, 
‘tangible’, fr. a7rmv, ‘to touch, fasten'. See 
hapto-. 

hapto-, combining form denoting contact. — Fr. 
Gk. obrreiv, ‘to touch, fasten; to kindle'. See 
apsis and cp. words there referred to. 
hara-kiri, n., suicide by disembowelment. — 
Vulgar Jap., iit. ‘belly cutting’, fr. hara, ‘belly’, 
and kiri, ‘to cut’. 

harangue, n., a formal speech. — ME. arang , 
fr. MF. arenge , harangue (F. harangue ), prob. 
fr. It. aringare , ‘to harangue’, fr. aringo, ‘public 
place for assemblies and horse races’, fr. Goth. 
*hriggs (pronounced * brings), ‘circle'; see 
Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p.301 s.v. harangue 
Cp. OE., OHG. bring, ‘circle, ring’, and see 
ring, n. The first a in harangue is an auxiliary 
vowel with the aim of facilitating the pronun- 
ciation of the consonants hn at the beginning of 
the word. Cp. hanaper. 

harangue, tr. and intr. v. — F. haranguer , fr. ha- 
rangue. See harangue, n. 

Derivative: harangu-er , n. 
haras, n., a stud farm (archaic). — OF. haraz (F 
haras), ‘stud’, prob. fr. Arab./dras, ‘horse’, the 
change of/to h being prob. due to Gascon influ- 
ence. At ab. faras (whence far is, ‘horseman’) is rel. 
to Heb. pardsh, Ethiop. paras, ‘horse’. Heb. 
pardsh , Aram, pardsh , Syr. parrashd, ‘horse- 
man’. Cp. harridan. 

harass, tr. v., to trouble, worry. — F. harasser , 
fr. OF. barer, ‘to set dogs on’, fr. hare, cry to 
set dogs on, which is of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: haras s-er, n., harass-ment, n. 
harbinger, n., a forerunner. — Formed — with in 
sertion of n — fr. ME. herbergeour , fr. OF. her- 
bergeor, ‘provider of lodging’, fr. herbergier 
(whence F. heberger ), ‘to provide lodgings for’, 
fr. herberge, ‘lodging, shelter’, fr. Frankish 
*heriberga , ‘lodging, inn’, orig. ‘army shelter’, 
which is rel. to OHG., OS. heriberga, OFris., 
MLG. herberge , ‘lodging, inn’. Cp. OProven?. 
alberga (whence F. auberge) and It. albergo, ‘inn’, 
and see next word. The n in harbinger is intrusive. 
Cp. messenger, passenger, porringer, scavenger. 
harbor, harbour, n. — ME. hereberge, herberwe, 
prob. fr. ON. herbergi, fr. MLG. herberge , ‘lod- 
ging, inn’, orig. ‘army shelter’, fr. MLG. here, 
‘army’, and the stem of bergen, ‘to protect, de- 
fend, shelter’. The first element is rel. to OE. 
here, OHG. heri, ‘army’ ; see harry and cp. prec. 
word. For the second element see bury and cp. 
borrow. Cp. the first element in arriere-ban and 
the second element in Walter. For the change of 
ME. e (in hereberge, herberwe) to E. a (in harbor) 
cp. arbor, ‘a shady retreat’, carve. 
harbor, harbour, tr. and intr. v. — ME. here- 
bergen , herberwen , fr. hereberge, herberwe. See 
harbor, n. 

Derivatives: harbo(u)r-er , n. 
hard, adj. — ME. hard , fr. OE. heard, rel. to 
hearde (adv.), ‘extremely’, OS., Du. hard, ON. 
hardr (adj.), ‘hard’, ON. harda (adv.), ‘very’, 
Dan. haard, Swed. hdrd, ‘hard’, OHG. harto 
(adv.), ‘extremely, very’, harti, herti (adj.), 
‘hard’, MHG. harte (adv.), ‘very’, herte (adj.), 
‘hard’, G. hart, Goth, hardus, ‘hard’, fr. I.-E. 



base *qar~ , ‘hard’. Fr, I.-E. *qret-, *q?t-, a 
-^-enlargement of base *qar~, derive Gk. xpa- 
toc, Ion. xapxo<;, Aeol. xcero^, ‘strength’, Gk. 
xpocTuc, ‘strong’. Cp. hardy, -ard, arditi, and the 
second element in Bernard, Everard, Gerard, 
Gunther, Leonard, Reynard. Cp. also acratia, 
-cracy, the first element in Epicrates, pancratium. 
Cp. I.-E. *quar-q~, whence OI. karkafah, ‘crab’, 
karkarah, ‘rough, hard’, Gk. xapxtvo?, ‘crab’, 
L. cancer (dissimilated fr. * car cro -), ‘crab, ulcer, 
cancer’. See cancer and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: hard, adv. (q.v.), hard, n., harden 
(q.v.), hardly (q.v.), hardship (q.v.), hardy (q.v.) 

hard, adv. — ME. harde, fr. OE. hearde , ‘ex- 
tremely’, rel. to ON. harda (adv.), ‘very*, OE, 
heard, adj., ‘hard’. See hard, adj. 

harden, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hardnen, fr. hard. 
See hard, adj., and verbal suff. -en. 

Derivatives : harden-er, n., harden-ing, n. 

hardly, adv. — ME., fr. OE. heardlice . See hard, 
adj., and adv. suff. -ly. 

hardness, n. — ME. hardnesse, fr. OE. heardnes. 
See bard, adj., and -ness. 

hardock, n., burdock. — Compounded of OE. 
bar, ‘gray, hoary’ (see hoar), and dock, ‘the 
plant’. 

hards, n. pi. — See hurds. 

hardship, n. — ME. kardscipe. See hard, adj., 
and -ship. 

hardy, adj. — ME. hardi, fr. OF. (— F.) hatdi, 
‘bold, daring, fearless’, prop. pp. of hardi r, ‘to 
make bold’, fr. Frankish * hard} an, ‘to harden’, 
which is rel. to OHG. herten, OFris. he -da, 
O.N. her da, O.S. herdian, OE. hierdan, Goth. 
ga-hardjan, ‘to harden’, OHG. harti, herti, OE. 
heard, ‘hard*. See hard, adj., and cp. foolhardy. 
Derivative: hardy, tr. v., to make hardy; intr. v., 
to become hardy. 

hardy, n., blacksmith’s short chisel. — Formed 
fr. hard, adj., with suff. -y. 

hare, n. — ME. hare, fr. OE. hara, rel. to ON. 
heri, Dan., Swed. hare , OFris. hasa, MDu. hase , 
Du. haas , OHG. haso, MHG., G. hase, ‘hare’. 
These words lit. denote the gray animal, and 
are rel, to OE. hasu, OHG. hasan, ‘gray’, ON. 
hoss (for *haswa-), ‘grayish brown’, and eogn. 
with OI. sasah, Afghan soe, OPruss. sasins, W. 
ceinach, ‘hare’, L. canus (for *cas-nos), ‘gray, 
hoary, white’, cascus, ‘old’ (orig. ‘gray’, whence 
‘gray with age’). For sense development cp. 
Russ, serjak, ‘gray hare’, fr. seryj, ‘gray’. Cp. 
harrier, hound used for hunting hares’. Cp. also 
canescent. 

hare, tr. v., to frighten (obsol.) — Rel. to harry. 
Cp. the first element in harum-scarum. 

harem, n., women’s section in an Oriental house. 
— Arab, hartm, ‘sacred, forbidden’, fr. harama, 
‘he forbade’, haruma, ‘was forbidden’, rel. to 
Ethiop. harama, ‘he prohibited from common 
use, he devoted to God’, Heb. hefyerim, ‘he 
banned, devoted to destruction, excommunicat- 
ed’, hdrem, ‘person or thing devoted to destruct- 
ion’. See herem and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also harmattan, ihram, Muharram. 

haricot, n., ragout, meat. — F., fr. OF. harigoter, 
‘to cut in pieces’; of unknown origin. 

haricot, n., kidney bean. — F., fr. Nahuatl aya- 
cotli; influenced in form by F, haricot, ‘ragout’. 

hark, tr. and intr. v., to listen. — ME. herkien, 
herken, intensive form of the v. hear (to which 
it stands in the same relationship as talk to tell 
and lurk to lower); rel. to OFris. harkia , herkia, 
MLG., MDu. horken , OHG. horechen, MHG. 
horchen, G. horchen, ‘to hearken, listen’. Cp. 
hearken. 

barken, v. — A var. of hearken. 

harl, harle, n„ fiber of flax or hemp. — ME. herle, 
‘fiber’, rel. to MLG. herle, harle ; of uncertain 
origin. 

harl, tr. v., to drag; intr. v., to drag oneself along 
( 5 cof.) — ME. harlen , of uncertain origin. 

Harlequin, n., 1) a leading character in panto- 
mime; 2) (not cap.) a clown, buffoon. — F. 
harlequin (whence It. arlecchino), fr. OF. Helle- 
quin, Hierlekin , ‘leader of a demon troop called 
maisnie Hellequin, maisnie Hierlekin. The name 
is traceable to Herrequin, the count of Boulogne, 



whose sudden death in 882 was regarded as a 
fit punishment for his wickedness (he had 
waged war against his uncle). See Kluge-Mitzka, 
EWDS., p.289, s.v. Harlekin. F. arlequin was 
reborrowed fr. It. arlecchino. 

harlequinade, n., a piece in which the Harlequin 
plays a leading part. — F. arlequinade, fr. arle- 
quin. See prec. word and -ade. 

hanot, n. — ME. harlot , herlot, ‘vagabond’, fr. 
OF. harlot, herlot, arlot , ‘lad, vagabond’, which 
is rel. to OProven?. arlot, Sp. arlote, ‘vagabond*, 
It. arlotto, ‘hedge priest’; of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: harlot-ry , n. 

harm, n. — ME. hearm, herm, harm, fr. OE. 
hearm, rel. to OS. harm, ON. harmr, OFris. 
herm, OHG. haram, harm, MHG., G. harm, 
‘grief, sorrow, harm’, and cogn. with Pers. 
sharm, ‘shame’, OSlav. sramu (metathesized fr. 
*iorm«), of s.m. 

Derivatives : harm, v. (q.v.), harm-ful, ad}., harm- 
fully, adv., harm-ful-ness, n., harm-less, adj., 
harm-less-ly, adv., harm-less-ness, n. 

harm, tr, v. — ME. hermen , harmen , fr. OE. 
hearmian, ‘to injure, harm’, fr. hearm. See 
harm, n. 

harmal, harmala, harmel, n., the wild rue (. Pega - 
num harmala). — ModL., fr. Gk. appuxXa, fr. 
Arab, frdrmal, ‘rue’. 

harmattan, n., a dry wind, charged with dust, 
blowing from the Sahara to the Atlantic coast. 
— Sp. harmatdn , fr. Fanti haramata , fr. Arab. 
bar dm , ‘a forbidden thing’, used in the sense of 
‘an evil thing’, from the stem of hdrama, ‘he for- 
bade’, haruma, ‘was forbidden’. See harem. 

Harmonia, n., the wife of Cadmus in Greek my- 
thology. — L., fr. Gk. 'Ap^ovla, lit. ‘concord’. 
See harmony. 

harmonic, adj. — L. harmonicas , fr. Gk. dpjio- 
vixds, ‘fitting, harmonious ; skilled in music*, fr. 
apjxovia. See harmony and -ic. 

Derivatives: harmonic-al, adj., harmonic-al-ly , 
adv., harmonics (q.v.) 

harmonica, n., an instrument consisting of a 
series of glasses (mus.) — Fr. L. harmonica, fem. 
of harmonicus; see prec. word. The name har- 
monica was given to this instrument by its in- 
ventor Benjamin Franklin (he spelled it ar- 
monica). 

harmonicon, n., a small mouth organ (mus.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. app.ovixov, neut. of app.ovtxd<;. 
See harmonic. 

harmonics, n., the science of musical harmony. 
See harmonic and -ics. 

harmonious, adj. — F. harmonieux (fem. har- 
monieuse), fr. harmonie, fr. L. harmonia. See 
harmony and -ous. 

Derivatives: harmonious-ly, adv., harmonious- 
ness, n. 

harmoniphon, harmoniphone, n., an obsolete wind 
instrument (mus.) — Compounded of Gk. 
ap^ovta, ‘harmony’, and -cptovo«;, ‘sounding’, fr. 
<p6ivY), ‘sound, voice’. See harmony and phone, 
‘speech sound’. 

harmonist, n. — See harmonize and -ist. 
Derivatives : harmonist-ic, adj., harmonist-ic-al- 
ly, adv. 

harmonium, n., a small reed organ (mus.) — 
ModL., coined by the French organ maker 
Alexandre- Francois Debain (1809-77) fr- L. 
harmonia. See harmony. 

harmonize, tr. and intr. v. — F. harmoniser, fr. 
harmonie. See harmony and -ize. 

Derivatives: harmoniz-ation, n., harmoniz-er , n. 

harmonometer, n„ an instrument for measuring 
the harmonic relations of musical sounds. — 
F. harmonomdtre. See harmony and meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

harmony, n. — ME. harmonie, fr. F. harmonie , fr. 
L. harmonia, fr. Gk. appiovta, ‘a fitting together, 
joining, proportion, concord, agreement, music- 
al harmony’, which is rel. to apjjioCetv, ‘to fit 
together, adapt, accomodate’, appio?, ‘a join- 
ing’, fr. I.-E. base *ar-, ‘to join’. See arm, ‘the 
upper limb’, and cp. words therfe referred to. 
Cp. also Harmonia, harmonic?, harmonicon, 
harmonium. 

harness, n. — ME. harneis , herneis, fr. OF. har- 
neis, herneis, harnes (F. harnais), fr. ON. *her- 
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nest, ‘provisions for the army’. The first ele- 
ment is rel. to OE. here , OHG. heri, ‘army’ ; see 
harry and cp. words there referred to. The se- 
cond element is rel. to OE. nest, ‘provisions’, 
and to OE., OS., OHG. nerian , MHG. nerigen, 
nern , G. nahren, Goth, nasjan, ‘to nourish’, lit. ‘to 
cause to recover’, fr. OE. genesan , resp. OS., 
OHG., ginesan, MHG., G. genesen, Goth. 
ganisan, ‘to recover’; see nostalgia. MHG. har- 
nxsty harnas (whence G. Harnisch), ‘harness, 
armor’, is reborrowed fr, OF. harnais. 
harness, tr. v. — ME. harneisen , fr. harneis . See 
harness, n. 

Derivatives: harness-ed , adj., harness-er , n., 
harness-ry, n. 

haro, interj — A var. of harrow, interj. 

Harold, masc. PN. — OE. Harafd, Harold , fr. 

ON. Haraldr, fr. Teut. *Hariwald, lit. ‘ruler of 
the army’, compounded of *harja (whence ON, 
herr, OE. here , etc.), ‘host, army’, and *waldan 
(whence ON. valda, OE. wealdan , etc.), ‘to rule’. 
For the first element see harry and cp. harbor, 
for the second element see wield. Cp. herald, 
Walter. 

harp, n. — ME. harpe, fr. OE. hearpe , rel. to 
ON. harpa, Du. harp, OHG. harpfa, MHG. 
harphe, harfe, G. Harfe. These words lit. mean 
‘an instrument plucked with the crooked fin- 
gers’, and are rel. to ON. herpask, ‘to contract 
(one’s fingers)’, and cogn. with Russ, korobit ’, 
‘to bend’, Gk. xpocpPo?, ‘shriveled’. It., OProv- 
eng., Catal., Sp., Port, arpa are Teut. loan 
words. See rumple, v., and cp. arpeggio and 
the first element in harpsichord. 

harp, intr. v. — ME. harpien, fr. OE. hear plan, 
‘to play the harp’, fr. hearpe. See harp, n. 
harpagon, n., a grappling hook. — L. harpago , fr. 
harpaga, ‘hook’, fr. Gk. apTray^ ‘hook; rake’, 
from the stem of ap7ra£ew, ‘to grasp, seize; to 
plunder’. See harpy and cp. next word. 
Harpagon, n., the chief character in Moliere’s 
I'Avare , the typical miser. — F., fr, L. harpago, 
‘grappling hook’, whence, figuratively, ‘a rap- 
acious person’. See prec. word. 

Harpalus, n., a genus of beetles (enlomol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. apmxXeoc;, ‘attractive, pleasant; 
devouring, greedy’, formed with dissimilation 
fr. akmxkioq and rel. to aXTrt.oTo<;, dtXtrv terror, 
‘sweetest, loveliest’ (superl. of obsol. &X7cos, 
(iXTrvot;), fr. I.-E. *w/p-, zero degree of base 
*welp-, whence Gk. £Xmc;, ‘hope’. Base *wel-p- 
is a -p-enlargement of base *wel -, ‘to will, wish, 
hope, choose', whence L. void, velle y ‘to will, 
wish’. See voluntary. 

harper, n. — ME. harper e, fr. OE. hearpere, fr. 
hearpe . See harp, n., and agential suff. -er. 
harpings, n. pi., the stout wales round the bow 
of a vessel ( naut .) — Rel. to harpoon, 
harpist, n,a harper. — A hybrid coined fr. harp 
and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
harpoon, n., a barbed spear used against whales, 
etc. — Fr. earlier E. harpon y prob. fr. Du. har- 
poen, fr. MDu. harpoen (whence also earlier G. 
Harpony G. Harpune ), fr. OF. harpon, ‘clamp, 
grappling iron, harpoon’ (whence F. harpon, 
‘harpoon’), fr. OF. (= F.) harpe , ‘claw’, fr. OF. 
(— MF.) harper , ‘to seize, grapple’, which is 
prob. of Teut. origin. Cp. ON. herpask , ‘to con- 
tract (one’s fingers)’, and see harp. F. harpon 
was influenced in meaning by an association 
with Late L. harpe (fr. Gk. ap 7r/j), ‘sickle’, with 
which, however, it is not connected. 
Derivatives: harpoon, tr. v., harpoon-er, n. 
harpsichord, n., a keyboard stringed instrument, 
forerunner of the piano ( mus .) — Earlier harp- 
sechord, fr. obsol. F. harpechorde, ft. It. arpi- 
cordo, which is compounded of arpa, ‘harp’, and 
corda , ‘string, chord’. See harp and chord, 
harpy, n., i) any of several rapacious monsters in 
Greek mythology; 2) a rapacious person. 
— F. harpie , fr. L. harpy ia, fr. Gk. ap7n>iou 
(pi.), lit. ‘snatchers’, which is rel. to ap7r^, 
‘sickle’, apTOxCeiv, ‘to snatch, seize’, apre dy/), 
‘hook; rake’, <Sp7coc£, ‘rapacious’, prob. fr. I.-E. 
base *srep-, *sfp-, ‘to seize, rob’, whence also 
OSlav. srupu, ‘sickle’, Russ. serp\ Lith. sirpe , 
of s.m. Base *srep -, *spp- is prob. rel. to base 
*rep-, whence Gk. £p£7CTeaDat, ‘to pluck off’, 



L. rapere , ‘to seize and carry off’. See rapid and cp. 

sarmentose. 

harquebus, also arquebus, n., an early form of 
firearm. — F. arquebuse, harquebuse , fr. MDu. 
hakebusse (Du. haakbus ), fr. hake , ‘hook’, and 
busse, ‘box, tube, gun’, hence lit. meaning ‘hook 
gun’. Cp. G. Hakenbiichse and see hook and 
box, ‘case’. Cp. also hackbut. The alteration of 
the Dutch word into F. arquebus , It. arcobugio 
is due to a confusion of the first element of the 
word with F. arc , resp. It. arco (see arc). The 
second element in F. arque-buse owes its form 
to the influence of F. base, ‘buzzard’ (see buz- 
zard), taken in a figurative sense to denote a 
weapon ; the ending of It. arcobugio is due to a 
confusion with It. bugio , ‘hole’. 

Derivative : arquebus-ier, harquebus-ier , n. 
harridan, n., a disreputable old woman. — Prob. 
formed with change of suffix fr. F. haridelle , ‘a 
worn-out horse, a jade; a tall gaunt woman’, 
which is prob. rel. to F. haras, ‘stud’. See haras, 
harrier, n., a hound used for hunting hares. — 
Formed fr. hare, n., with suff. -ier. 
harrier, n., any of the hawks of the genus Circus. 
— Lit. ‘that which harries’. See harry and -ier. 
Harriet, also Harriot, fem. PN. — E. equivalent 
of F. Henriette, fem. dimin. of Henri. See 
Henrietta. 

Harrisbuck, n., also Harris buck, the sable 
antelope. — Named after the engineer William 
Cornwallis Harris (1807-48), who first des- 
cribed it. 

Harrisia, n., a genus of cacti. — ModL., named 
after William Harris (1860-1920), a Jamaican 
botanist. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
harrisite, n., a plutonic rock ( petrogr .) — So 
called from Harris , on the Isle of Rum in the 
Hebrides. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
harrow, n., an agricultural implement. — ME. 
haru, harwe, rel. to ON. harfr, herfi, ‘harrow’, 
and to OE. hxrfest , OHG. herbist, ‘harvest’. See 
harvest. 

Derivatives: harrow , tr. v., harrow-er , n., har- 
row-ing , n. and adj., harrow-ing-ly , adj., harrow- 
ing- ness, n. 

harrow, tr. v., to harry {archaic). — OE. hergian. 
See next word. 

harry, tr. v. f 1) to ravage; 2) to harass. — ME. 
harien, herien, fr. OE. hergian , ‘to ravage, lay 
waste’, rel. to ON. herja , ‘to make a raid, to 
plunder’, OHG. herion, MHG. hern , ‘to ravage, 
plunder’, OHG. firherion , MHG. verhern, ‘to 
destroy by war’, G. verheeren , ‘to destroy’. 
These words lit. mean ‘to afflict with, or destroy 
by, an army’, being denominated fr. OE. here, 
resp. ON. herr (whence Dan. haer, Swed. hdr ), 
OHG. hariy heri, MHG. her, G. Heer , ‘host, 
army’, which are rel. to OS., OFris. heri , Du. 
heir, Goth, harjis , of s.m. These latter woYds 
orig. meant ‘that which pertains to war’, and 
are cogn. with Lith, karas, ‘war, quarrel’, kare , 
‘war’, kdrias, ‘host, army’, OPruss. karjis, 
‘army’, OSlav. kara, ‘strife’, Mir. cuire , ‘troop’, 
OPers. kara, ‘host, army’, Gk. xoipocvos, ‘ruler, 
leader, commander’ (prop, ‘leader of an army’, 
fr. *xoipa, for *xopia, ‘army’). Cp. prec. word. 
Cp. also the first element in arriere-ban, har- 
binger, harbor, harness, Harold, herald, Herbert, 
heretoga, heriot, Herman, hership, and the 
second element in Lothario, Oliver, Walter. 
Harry, masc. PN. — F. Henri. See Henry, 
harsh, adj. — ME. harsh, of Scand. origin. Cp. 
Dan., Norw., harsh , Swed. harsh, ‘rancid’, 
which are rel. to MLG., G. harsch, ‘harsh, 
rough, raw’; fr. I.-E. base *qars-, ‘to scrape, 
scratch, rub’, whence Lith. karSiu, kafsti, ‘to 
comb’, OSlav. krasta (for *korsta), Russ. 
kordsta, ‘itch’, MLG. harst, ‘rake’, L. carrere, 
‘to card (wool)’, carduus, ‘thistle’, OI. ka?ati 
(for *karsati), ‘rubs, scratches’, kasayah, ‘acid, 
sharp’, kusthah , ‘leprosy’. Cp. card, ‘machine for 
combing’, and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: harsh-ly , adv., harsh-ness, n, 
hart, n., a male deer. — ME. heri, heort , fr. OE. 
heorot, heort, rel. to ON. hjortr, Dan., Swed. 
hjort, OS. hirot, OFris., Du. hert, OHG. hiru^, 
hir^, MHG. hir 5, G. Hirsch , ‘deer, stag, hart’, 
ON. hrutr, ‘ram’, and cogn. with W. carw, Co. 



carow, L. cervus, ‘deer’. All these words derive 
fr. I.-E. base *fcer-, ‘the uppermost part of the 
body, head, horn, top, summit’, and lit. mean 
‘the horned animal’. See horn and cp. cervine. 
Cp. also hurt, rother. 

hartal, n., cessation of all work, esp, a sign of 
protest. Hind, hartal , for hattal, fr. OI. hatfah, 
‘market’, and talah, ‘lock, bolt’, 
hartebeest, hartbeest, n., a large S. African ante- 
lope. — S. Afr. Du., compounded of Du. hart 
(an earlier collateral form of hert), ‘deer, stag’, 
and beest, ‘beast’, fr. MDu. beeste , beest, fr. 
OF. beste. See hart and beast, 
hartshorn, n,, ammonium carbonate. — Lit. 
hart's horn; so called because orig. obtained 
from antlers of hart. 

harum-scarum, adj., reckless ( colloq .) — Facet- 
ious formation from the verbs hare and scare, 
haruspex, n., an ancient Roman soothsayer. — 
L., for haru-spex , ‘inspector of the entrails’. The 
first element is rel. to L. hernia, ‘rupture’, and 
cogn. with Gk. x°P^^ *gut’, OE. gearn, ‘yam’. 
See yarn and cp. hernia and chord. For the se- 
cond element see species. 

harvest, n. — ME. hervest, harveste, ‘autumn’, fr. 
OE. hserfest, of s.m., rel. to OS. hervist, OFris. 
Du. her f st, OHG. herbist, MHG. herbest,herbst, 
G. Herbst , ‘autumn’, ON. haust, Dan. host, 
Swed. host , ‘harvest’, fr. I.-E. *qarpistos, prop, 
superl. meaning ‘the most suitable (season) for 
harvesting’, formed with super!, suff. -istos fr. 
I.-E. base *{s)qerp~, ‘to cut; to pluck’, whence 
also OI. ktpanahy ‘sword’, Gk. xocp7c6<;, ‘fruit’ 
(lit. ‘that which is plucked’), L. carpere, ‘to 
pluck, cull, gather’. See carpel and superl. suff. 
-ist and cp. harrow, n. 

harvest, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hervesten, fr. 
hervest. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: harvest-er, n., harvest-ing, n. 
hash, tr. v., to chop (meat, etc.) into small pieces. 

— Earlier hache, fr. F. hacher , ‘to hack, chop’, 
fr. hache, l ax, hatchet’. See hatch, ‘to engrave’. 
Derivative: hash, n., dish of chopped cooked 
meat. 

hashish, n., an intoxicating drink made from 
hemp. — Arab, hashish, ‘hemp’, prop, ‘dried 
grass’, rel. to Heb. hashash , ‘dried grass’. Cp. 
assassin. 

Hasideans, Hasidaeans, also Assideans, Chassi- 
deans, n. pi., the party of the Hasidim (in sense 
no. 1) — Formed with suff. -an fr. Gk. ’AcnSalot, 
fr. Heb. hasidim, ‘pious ones’. See next word. 
Hasidim, also Chassidim, n. pi., i) adherents of 
the religious party that arose in opposition to 
Hellenism and flourished during the time of the 
Maccabean wars; it urged steadfast faith and 
the strict observance of the ritual laws; 2) ad- 
herents of the religious movement called Hasid- 
ism, founded by Rabbi Israel ben Eliezer Baal 
Shem Tobh about 1750 {Jewish hist.) — Heb. 
hasidhtm, lit. ‘pious ones’, pi, of hdsidh, ‘kind, 
pious’, from the stem h-s-d, ‘to be kind’, whence 
also hithhassidh , ‘he showed himself kind’ (in 
MedHeb. : ‘he pretended to be pious’), hesedh , 
‘piety, kindness, lovingkindness, mercy’, hasi- 
dhd h , ‘stork’, lit. ‘the pious bird’ (so called in 
allusion to its love to its young); rel. to Aram. 
hisda, ‘piety, kindness, mercy’, hasidhiithd, 
‘piety, kindness’. Cp. prec. word. Cp. also the 
second element in Bethesda. 

Hasidism, also Chassidism, n., the movement of 
the Hasidim {Jewish hist.) — See prec. word 
and -ism. 

Haskalah, n., Jewish movement which arose in 
Eastern Europe about the middle of the 1 8th 
cent, with the aim of acquainting the Jews of 
Eastern and Central Europe with the languages 
and cultures of the nations of Western Europe. 

— ModHeb. haskaldf , ‘enlightenment’, prop, 
a new meaning of haskald h , ‘understanding, 
consideration’, occurring in the Midrash, prop, 
a verbal noun of Biblical Heb. hiskil ‘was at- 
tentive, had understanding, considered; was 
successful, prospered’, HipITil (= causative 
form) of sdkhdl, ‘was prudent’, whence sdkhel , 
‘insight, prudence, understanding’, Mishnaic 
Heb. histakkdl , ‘he looked at attentively, ob- 
served closely, considered’, Aram, ask Cl, Syr. 
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sakkel , ‘he taught’, Bibl. Aram. histakkdl, Aram. 
istakkal, ‘he looked at attentively’. As a tech- 
nical term in the sense ‘enlightenment’, the 
word haskald h was introduced by the Jewish 
orientalist and writer Judah Jeiteles (1773-1838) 
in 1832. 

haslet, harslet, n., edible viscera of an animal. — 
ME. hastelet , hast let, fr. OF. hastelet (F. hdte- 
lette). The original meaning was ‘something 
roasted on a spit’, fr. haste, ‘a spit*, fr. L. hasta, 
‘a spear’. See hastate and -et. The r in harslet is 
due to the influence of OHG. harst , ‘gridiron’, 
hasp, n., a clasp. — ME. haspe, hespe, fr. OE. 
hxsp , hxpse, rel. to ON. hespa, Dan. haspe , 
Swed. haspe, hasp, Norw. hasp, MLG., MDu., 
MHG., G. haspe, OHG. haspa, ‘hasp, hook’, 
and cogn. with L. capsa , ‘chest, box’. See case, 
‘box’. E. hasp is not cognate with L. cuspis 
(see cusp). 

hasp, tr. v. — ME. haspen, fr. OE. hxpsian , fr. 
hxpse. See hasp, n. 

hassock, n., a small cushion used as a footstool. 
— ME. hassok, ‘a large tuft of grass’, fr. OE, 
hassuc, hassoc, of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: hassock-y , adj. 
hasta, n., 1) symbolic position of the hands in 
dancing; 2) a cubit (measure). — OI. hdstah , 
‘hand; trunk of an elephant’, rel. to Avestic 
zasta -, OPers.^as/a- (whence Pers. dast ), ‘hand’, 
and cogn. with Lith. pazasti, ‘armpit’. Cp. hath 
and the second element in abdest. 
hastate, adj., spearlike; resembling the head of a 
spear (1 bot .) — L. has tat us, ‘armed with a spear’, 
fr. hasta, ‘shaft, spear’, which is cogn. with 
Goth, gazds, ‘goad’, OE. gierd, geard, ‘rod, 
stick, yard’. See yard, ‘unit of length’, and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative : hastate-ly, adv. 
haste, n. — ME. hast, haste, fr. OF. haste (F. 
hate), fr, Frankish *haifst , ‘violence’, which is 
rel. to OE. hxst, ‘violence, fury’, OFris. hast, 
‘haste’, OHG. heisti, OFris. haste, OE. hxste , 
‘violent’, OHG. heiftig, of s.m., ON. heipt (for 
*heift), heifst , ‘war, hatred’, Goth, haifsts, 
‘struggle, strife’. Du. haast (whence MLG. hast, 
whence G., Dan., Swed. hast), ‘haste, hurry’, is 
borrowed fr. OF. haste. 

Derivatives: haste-ful , adj., haste-ful-ly , adv. 
haste, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hasten , fr. OF. 
has ter (F. hater), fr, haste. See haste, n. 
hasten, intr. and tr. v. — Formed from prec. 

word with verbal suff. -en. 
hasty, adj. — ME. hasti, fr. OF. hasti , a var. of 
hastif, fr. haste (see haste, n.). The ending -i 
was confused in English with suff. -y (represent- 
ing OE. - ig ). For the loss of OF. final / cp. F. 
joli (fr. OF. jolif) and see jolly. 

Derivatives: hasti-ly, adv., hastiness, n. 
hat, n. — ME., fr. OE. hxtt, hxt, rel. to Fris. 
hat, ON. hattr, hottr, ‘hat, hood’, and to E. 
hood (q.v.) 

Derivatives : hat, tr. v., hat-ful, adj hat-less, adj., 
hatt-er, n., halt-ery, n., hat t- ing , n. 
hatch, n., door, wicket. — ME. hacche, hecche, 
fr. OE. hxc, ‘hatch, grating; gate’, rel. to 
MLG., MHG. heck, Du. hek , ‘fence; gate’. Cp. 
hack, ‘board’, heck, ‘frame’, 
hatch, tr. and intr. v., to produce (young) from 
eggs by incubation. — ME. hacchen , rel. to 
MHG., G. hecken , to hatch, breed’, OHG. 
hegidruosa, MHG. hegedruos , ‘testicle’, MHG., 
G. hagen, ‘bull kept for breeding’, and cogn. 
with Lett, kakale , ‘membrum’. 

Derivatives : hatch, n., hatch-er, n., hatch-ing, n. 
hatch, tr. v., to engrave. — F. hacher, ‘to hack, 
chop’ fr. hache, ‘ax, hatchet’. See hatchet, 
hatchel, n., a comblike implement for cleaning 
flax or hemp. — ME. hechele, a var. of hekele , 
rel. to Du. hek el, MHG. hache l , hechel, G. 
Mechel, ‘hatchel, hackle’, Swed. hdckla, Dan. 
hegle, ‘to hackle’, from a Teut. base meaning ‘to 
sting’, whence also OHG., MHG. hecchen, 
hecken, ‘to sting’; in gradational relationship 
to ON. haki, OE. haca, ‘hook’. See hook and cp. 
hackle and heckle, which are variants of hatchel. 
hatchel, tr. v. — ME. hechelen, fr, ME. hechel ; 
rel. to Du. hekelen, G. hecheln. See hatchel, n. 
Derivative : hatchel(l)-er, n. 



hatchet, n., a small ax. — ME. hachet, fr. OF. 
(= F.) hache tte, dimin. of hache, ‘ax, hatchet’, 
fr. Frankish *hapfa , ‘sickle’, which is rel. to 
OHG. happa, ‘sickle’; prob. derived fr. I.-E. 
base *{s)qdp-, *($)q 4 p-, *(s)qdp-, ‘to cut’, whence 
also Gk. xqttl?, ‘knife’, Lith. kaplys, Lett, kap- 

lis, ‘hatchet’, Lith. kapont, Lett, kapans, ‘chop- 
ping knife’. See capon and cp. hash, hatch, ‘to 
engrave’. Cp. also the second element in 
quebracho. 

hatching, n. — Formed fr. hatch, ‘to engrave’, 
with -ing, a suff. forming verbal nouns, 
hatchment, n., an escutcheon. — From earlier 
atcheament+ alteration of achievement, 
hate, n. — ME. hete, hate (the second form is due 
to the influence of the verb hate, see next word), 
fr. OE. hete, rel. to OS. heti, ON. hatr , Swed. 
hat , Dan. had, OFris. hat, MDu. hate, Du. haat, 
OHG., MHG. ha 5 , G. Hafi, Goth, hatis, fr. 
I.-E. base *kad~, ‘ill-humor, hatred’, whence 
also Avestic sadra-, ‘grief, sorrow, calamity’, 
Gk. Dor. xaSo?, ‘care; trouble, sorrow’, 

Gk. xTjSeuetv, ‘to take charge, tend’, Mir. caiss, 
W. cas, Bret, kas, Co. cueth , ‘pain, anger’. Cp. 
hatred, heinous. Cp. also acedia, epicedium. 
Derivatives: hate-ful , adj., hate-ful-ly, adv., hate- 
ful-ness, n. 

hate, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hatien , haten, fr. OE. 
hatian , rel. to OE. hete, ‘hate’, and to OS. baton, 
ON., Swed., Norw. hata, OFris. hatia, Du. 
haten, OHG. ha^on, ha^en, MHG. hasten, 
G. hassen, Goth, hatan, ‘to hate’. See hate, n. 
Derivative: hat-er , n. 

hath, hauth, n., a cubit. — Hind, hath, ‘a cubit’, 

lit. ‘the hand’, fr. OI. hdstah, ‘hand’. See hasta. 
Hathor, n., the goddess of love and joy in Egyp- 
tian mythology. — Gk. 'ABxop, fr. Egypt, ffet- 
Hert, lit. ‘the house above’. 

Derivative: hathor- ic, adj. 
hatred, n. — - ME. hatereden, hatered, compoun- 
ded of hate, n., and OE. rxden, ‘rule, condition’ 
(fr. rxdan, ‘to advise, discuss, rule, guess, read’), 
used as a subst. suff. See read and cp. the second 
element in kindred, 

hatter, n. — Formed fr. hat with agential suff. -er. 
hauberk, hawberk, n., a medieval piece of armor. 
— ME. hauberc , fr. OF. halberc , hauberc (F. 
haubert), fr. Frankish *halsberg , which is rel. 
to OHG. halsberc, halsberge, lit. ‘neck cover’, 
fr. ha/s, ‘neck’, and bergan, ‘to cover, protect’. 
Further Teut. equivalents are MDu. halsberch, 
OE. heaisbeorg, ON. halsbjorg. See hawse and 
bury and cp. habergeon. 

hauchecornite, n., nickel and bismuth sulfide 
{mineral.) — Named after W . Hauchecorn. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
hauerite, n., manganese disulfide {mineral.) — G. 
Hauerit , named after the Austrian geologist 
Franz von Hauer (1822-1899). The ending -it 
goes back to Gk. see subst. suff. -ite. 

haugh, n„ flat ground in the valley of a river. — 
ME. holch, hawk, rel. to OE. healh, ‘corner’, 
and to OE. hoi, ‘cave, hollow, opening’, holh, 
‘cave’. See hole and cp. hollow, 
haughtonite, n., a variety of biotite {mineral.) — 
Named in 1878 after Samuel Haughton, Fellow 
*of Trinity College, Dublin. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

haughty, adj., proud; arrogant. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -y fr. OF. (= F.) haut, ‘high’ (whence 
archaic E. haught) fr. L, alt us, ‘high’; influenced 
in form by OHG. hoh, ‘high’. See alt and cp. 

hauteur. 

Derivatives: haughti-ly , adv., haughti-ness, n. 
haul, tr. and intr. v. — ME. halien, halen, haulen, 
fr. OF. (= F.) haler , ‘to pull, draw, haul’, fr. 
ODu. (= Du.) halen, which is rel. to OS. halon , 
ON. hala, OFris. halia, OHG. halon, holon , 
MHG. haln, holn, holen, G. holen , ‘to draw, 
haul; to fetch’, OE. geholian, ‘to obtain’. These 
Teut. words possibly derive from an I.-E. base 
*kal~, ‘to draw, puli’, whence also Gk. xaXco<;, 
‘rope’. Cp. hale, ‘to haul’, the first element in 
halyard, and the second element in keelhaul. 
Derivatives: haul, n., haul-age, n., haul-er , n. 
haulm, halm, n., stalk. — ME. halm, fr. OE. 
healm, ‘straw, stem of grass’, rel. to OS., Dan., 
Swed., Du., OHG., MHG., G. halm , ON. 



halmr, and cogn. with L. culmus, ‘stalk, stem*, 
Gk. xaXa(jio?, ‘reed’. See culm and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also the second element in 

marram. 

haunch, n., hip. — Earlier hanch , fr. ME. hanche , 
haanche, fr. OF. (= F.) hanche , fr. Teut. 
*hanka ; cp. MDu. hanke, ‘haunch’. 
Derivatives: haunch-ed, adj., haunch- ing, n. 
haunt, tr. v., to visit, frequent. — ME. haunten, 
fr. OF. (= F.) hanter, which is of Teut. origin. 
Cp. ON. heimta , ‘to bring home, fetch’, which 
derives fr. heimr, ‘homeland’, and OE. hamettan , 
‘to shelter’, which comes fr. ham, ‘home’, and 
see home. Cp. hamlet. 

Derivatives: haunt, n., haunt-ed, adj., haunt-er , 
n., haunt-ing , n. and adj., haunt-ing-ly , adv. 
haurient, also hauriant, adj., with the head in 
chief; said of a fish (her.) — L. hauriens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of haurlre, ‘to draw out 
(water), to drain, breathe’. See exhaust and -ent 
and cp. haustellum, haustorium. 
hausen, n., a large kind of sturgeon. — G., ‘stur- 
geon’, fr. MHG. kuse(n), fr. OHG. huso. See 
huso. 

hausroannite, n., manganese oxide {mineral.) — 
Named after the German mineralogist J.F.L. 
Jfawj/ra/m (1782- 1859), For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Hausmannize, tr, and intr. v., to reconstruct a 
city by straightening and widening its streets. — ■ 
Prop, ‘to follow the example of Baron Georges- 
Eugene Haussmann (1809-91), who was prefect 
of Paris between 1853 and 1870 and during this 
period much contributed to its beautification. 
For the ending see suff. -ize. 
hausse-col, n„ a piece of armor. — F., ‘neck 
piece’, fr. MF. houscot, prob. fr. MDu. *kals- 
kote, ‘clothing of the neck’, which is com- 
pounded of Hals, ‘neck’, and kote , ‘coat, cloth- 
ing’, which is rel. to OHG. chozza, ‘a coarse 
coat’. See collar and coat. Folk etymology con- 
verted houscot into hausse-col, i.e. ‘that which 
raises the neck’. 

haustellum, n., in certain insects, a proboscis 
adapted for sucking blood or juices of plants. — 
ModL., fr. L. haustus, pp. of haurire, ‘to draw* 
(water), to drain’. See haurient. 
haustorium, n., a small sucker of a parasitic pl#nt 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L, haustus, pp. of haurire. 
See prec. word and -oriiim. 
hautboy, n., an oboe. — F. hautbois , fr. haut , 
‘high’ and bo is, ‘wood’. See haughty and bush, 
‘shrub’, and cp. oboe, tallboy, 
hauteur, n., haughtiness. — F., ‘height, altitude; 
haughtiness, arrogance’, formed fr. haut, ‘high’, 
with suff. -eur. See haughty and -or, -our. 
hautefeuillite, n., magnesium calcium phosphate 
(mineral.) — Named after the French chemist 
Paul-Gabriel Hautefeuille (1836-1902). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Havana, n., Havana cigar. — Named after Ha- 
vana, the capital of Cuba. Cp. habanera, 
havdalah, n. — A var. of habdalah. 
have, tr. v. — ME. habben, haven, fr. OE. hab- 
ban, ‘to hold, possess, have’, rel. to ON. hafa, 
OS. hebbjan, OFris. habba, hebba , OHG. haben, 
MHG., G. haben, Goth, haban, ‘to have’, and 
to OE. hebban , etc., ‘to lift, raise’, fr. Teut. base 
*haf-, ‘to hold, have’, corresponding to I.-E. 
*qap-, ’to seize, hold, contain’, whence L. ca- 
pere, ‘to catch, seize, take hold of’. (The above 
Teut. words are not cogn. with L. habere, ‘to 
have’.) See captive and cp. half, haft, haven, 
havoc, hawk, the bird, heave, heavy, behavior, 
behoof, hobnob. 

havelock, n., a light covering for cap and neck. 
— Named after Sir Henry Havelock (1795-1857). 
haven, n. — ME. havene , fr. OE. hxfen , hxfene , 
rel. to MLG. havene (whence G. Hafen), MHG. 
habene, ON. hofn , Dan. havn, ‘haven’. These 
words lit. mean ‘receptacle', and derive fr. I.-E. 
base *qap-, ‘to seize, hold, contain’, whence also 
have and heave (qq.v.) Cp. haff. 
haver, n., one who has (rare). — Formed fr. have 
with agential suff. -er. 

haver, intr.” v., to talk foolishly. — Of unknown 
origin. 

Derivative: haver, n., foolish talk. 
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haver, n., the oat; oats {dial. E.) — ME. haver , 
of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. hafri, Dan. Havre , 
Swed. hafre , which are rel. to MDu. havere, Du. 
haver , OS. habero, OHG. habaro , MHG. habere, 
Haber (G. Hafer is a LG. loan word). Cp.next 
word. 

haversack, n., soldier’s bag for provision. — F„ 
havresac , ‘knapsack, wallet’, fr. G. Habersack, 
lit. ‘a sack for oats’. See haver, ‘oats’, and 
sack, ‘bag’. 

havildar, n., a noncommissioned native officer 
corresponding to a sergeant. — Hind, havildar , 
fr. Pers. hwdlddr, hawaladar , lit. ‘one holding 
an office’, a hybrid coined fr. Arab. hawdla h , 
‘charge, office’, and the Persian suff. -dar, ‘hol- 
der, possessor’. See aumildar and cp. words 
there referred to. 

bavior, haviour, n., behavior {archaic). — ME. 
haviour , ‘possession’, fr. earlier havour , fr. OF. 
aveir (F. avoir), ‘possession’, prop, infinitive 
used as a noun, fr. L. habere , ‘to have, possess’, 
see habit, n. The h is due to a confusion with 
ME. haven, E. have , with which the word havior 
has nothing in common. Cp. behavior. 
havoc, n., destruction, devastation. — OF. havot, 
‘seizure; plunder’, faire havot , ‘to take hold of’, 
rel. to haver , ‘to seize, grasp, grab’, hef, ‘a hook*, 
havee, ‘a handful’ ; of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. 
haben , ‘to hold, have’, heffan , ‘to raise, heave’, 
and see have, heave. For the change of final -t 
(in OF. havot) to -c (in E. havoc) cp. apricot 
(from orig. apricock), bat (fr. ME. bakke) and 
milk (in the sense of ‘milt of fishes’). 
Derivatives: havoc, tr. v., havock-er, n. 
haw, n., enclosure. — ME. hawe , fr. OE. hag a, 
‘hedge; hawthorn’, rel. to ON. hagi, hage, pas- 
ture’, OS. hago, Du. haag, OHG., MHG. hac, 
hages , G. Hag , ‘hedge’, and in gradational re- 
lationship to OE. hecg, ‘hedge’. See hedge and 
cp. next word, and the first element in haw- 
thorn. Cp. also hag, ‘witch’, haggard, hay, 
‘hedge’, and the first element in hagberry. 
haw, n., berry of the hawthorn. — OE. haga , 
perh. short for *haguberige , lit. ‘hedge berry’. 
See prec. word. 

haw, n., the nictitating membrane of a horse, 
dog, etc. — Of unknown origin, 
haw, intr. v., to hesitate in speech. — Imitative; 
lit. ‘to make the sound haw’. 

Derivative : haw , n., hesitation in speech, 
hawk, n., any bird of the falcon family. — ME. 
havee, hauk, fr. OE. heafuc, heafoc , hafoc, rel. 
to OS. habuc, ON. haukr , Swed. hok, Dan. hog, 
MLG. havee , MDu., Du. havik, OHG. habuh , 
MHG. habech, G. Habicht , ‘hawk’, and cogn. 
with Russ, kobec , a kind of falcon. These words 
lit. mean ‘seizer’. They derive fr. I.-E. *gabh -, a 
var. of base *qap-, ‘to seize’, whence have and 
heave. Cp. the first element in Hapsburg and 
the second element in goshawk. L. accipiter , 
‘hawk’, is not cognate with the above words. 
Derivatives: hawk , tr. v., to hunt animals by 
means of trained hawks, hawker (q.v.), hawk- 
ing , n. 

hawk, n., a small square board for holding mor- 
tar. — Of unknown origin, 
hawk, intr. v., to clear one’s throat. — Of imi- 
tative origin. 

hawk, tr. v., to offer for sale. — Back formation 
fr. hawker, ‘vendor*. 

hawker, n., a falconer. — Formed fr. hawk, the 
bird, with agential suff. -er. 
hawker, n., an itinerant vendor. — LG. hdker 
(whence also G. Hdker), rel. to Du. heuker , ‘re- 
tailer* (see huckster); influenced in form by 
prec. word. 

hawse, n., i) part of a ship’s bow containing the 
hawseholes; 2) the hawseholes. — ME. halse, 
fr. ON. hals, ‘neck; part of a ship’s bow’, which 
is rel. to OS., OFris., LG., Du., OHG., MHG., 
G., Goth, hals, OE. heals, ‘neck’, and cogn. 
with L. collus (for *colsus), ‘neck’. See collar and 
cp. the first element in hauberk and in hausse-col. 
hawser, n., a large rope used for mooring, towing, 
etc. {naut.) ~ Fr. earlier halser, lit. ‘hoister’, fr. 
ME. halsen, ‘to raise, lift, hoist’, fr. OF. holder, 
haucier (F. hausser ), fr. VL. *altiare, ‘to raise, 
lift’, fr. L. altus, ‘high’. See alt and agential suff. 



-er and cp. hance, enhance, 
hawthorn, n. — ME. hawethorn , fr. OE. haguporn, 
hxgporn, compounded of haga, ‘enclosure, 
hedge’, and porn, ‘thorn’, hence lit. meaning 
‘hedge thorn’, i.e. ‘thorns used for making hed- 
ges’; rel. to ON. hagporn, MHG. hagendorn, 
hagedorn , G. Hagedorn, ‘hawthorn’. See haw, 
‘enclosure’, and thorn. 

hay, n., grass mown. — ME. haye, hey , fr. OE. 
hieg, hig, heg, rel. to OS. hoi, ON. hey , Dan. ho, 
Swed. ho, Norw. hoy, OFris. ha, he, MDu. hoy, 
hooy, Du. hooi , OHG. houwi, hewi, MHG. 
houwe, hou, G. Heu, Goth, hawi , ‘hay’, lit. ‘that 
which is to be cut’, or ‘that which is cut’. Cp. 
OE. heawan, ‘to cut’, and see hew. 

Derivative: hay , tr. v., to supply with hay. 
hay, n., a kind of country-dance. — OF. haye, 
of uncertain origin. 

hay, n„ a hedge {archaic). — ME. hai , hei , a 
blend of OE. hege, ‘hedge’, and F. haie, of s.m. 

F. haie is a loan word fr. Frankish *hagja, which 
is rel. to OHG. hegga , OE. hege, ‘hedge’, OE. 
hecg , of s.m. See hedge and cp. the first element 
in haybote, hayward. 

haybote, n., the right of the tenant to take thorns 
or wood for repairing his hedge or fence. — 
Compounded of hay, ‘hedge’, and bote (qq.v.) 
haydenite, n., a variety of chabazite {mineral.) — 
Named after the American dentist Horace H. 
Hayden (1769-1844), who discovered it. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
hayward, n., an officer appointed for the inspec- 
tion of hedges and fences. — ME. heiward, 
compounded of hei, ‘hedge’ and ward. See hay, 
‘hedge’, and ward, ‘one who guards’, 
hazard, n., 1) a game played with dice; 2) chance; 
3) risk. — OF. (= F.) hasard, fr. Sp. azar , ‘un- 
fortunate throw at dice, unforeseen accident’, 
usually derived fr. Arab, al-zahr (pronounced 
az-zahr ), ‘the die’. This derivation is rightly 
doubted by most lexicographers (see e.g.Devic’s 
Supplement to LittrS’s Dictionnaire de la langue 
fran$aise, s.v. hasard, and Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary, s.v. hazard), owing to the fact that 
the word zahr does not occur in the dictionaries 
of Classical Arabic. According to my opinion 
Sp. azar derives fr. Arab, yasara , ‘he played at 
dice’; z is the regular Spanish equivalent of 
Arabic s. — The d in OF. hasard (whence E. 
hazard) is due to a confusion of the ending - ar 
with suff. -ard (see -ard). 

Derivatives: hazard , v. (q.v.), hazard-ous , adj. 
(cp. F. hasardeux ), hazard-ous-ly, adv., bazar d- 
ous-ness, n., hazard-ry, n. 
hazard, tr. v. — F. hasarder, fr. hasard. See prec. 
word. 

haze, n., fog, mist. — Prob. back formation 
fr. hazy. 

Derivative: haze , tr. v., to make hazy; intr. v., 
to become hazy. 

haze, tr. v., to harass. — OF. haser, ‘to vex, irri- 
tate’, of unknown origin, 
hazel, n. — ME. hasel, fr. OE. htesel , hsesl, rel. 
to ON., Norw. hasl, Dan., Swed. hassel , MLG., 
MDu. hasel, Du. hazelaar, OHG. hasal, MHG., 

G. hasel , ‘hazel’, and cogn. with L. corulus , 
corylus (for *kozulus), ‘hazel, filbert tree’, OIr., 
OCo., W., Bret, coll (for *coslo-), ‘hazel’, perh. 
also with OLith. kasulas, ‘a hunting spear’ (so 
called because it was usually made of hazel 
wood). Cp. Corylus. 

Derivatives: hazel, hazel-ed, hazel-ly, adjs. 
hazing, n., the act of harassing. — Formed fr. 
haze, ‘to harass’, with -ing, suff. forming verbal 
nouns. 

hazy, adj., characterized by haze. — Of unknown 
origin. Cp. haze, ‘fog’. 

Derivatives : hazi-ly, adv., hazi-ness, n. 
hazzan, chazzan, also spelled hazan, chazan, n., 
Jewish cantor. — Mishnaic Heb. and Aram. 
bazzdn, ‘superintendent, officer’, later ‘cantor’, 
prob. borrowed fr. Akkad, hazdnu, hazannu, 
‘chief magistrate of a town’ (cp. Aram. hazzdnS 
mathd, ‘superintendents of the town’, Talmud 
Babha Metzi‘a, 93 b). It is very probable, how- 
ever, that Akkad, hazdnu was borrowed from a 
WSem. language and that the word orig. meant 
‘overseer’, from a verb meaning ‘to see’; cp. 



Heb. hdzd h , Aram, hdzQ, ‘he saw’. (In Akkadian, 
the verb haza , ‘to see’, does not occur; if it had 
existed, hazdnu might be its derivative.) If Ak- 
kad. hazdnu is a WSem. loan word, then Heb. 
and Aram, hazzdn were reborrowed from Ak- 
kadian. See Heinrich Zimmern, Akkadis<Ae 
Fremdworter als Beweis fur babylonischen 
Kultureinflufl, Leipzig, 1917, p.6, Note 3. 
he, nom. sing, of the 3rd pers. masc. pron. — 
ME. he, fr. OE. he [fern, heo, hio, neut. hit; pi. 
(for all genders) hi, hie], rel. to OS., OFris. he, 
hi, MDu. he, hi, Du. hi), OHG. he, ‘he’, Goth, 
neut. hita (acc.), ‘it’, masc. himma*{ dat.) (in 
himma daga, ‘on this day’), masc. hina (acc.) 
(in und hina daga, ‘until that day’), and to the 
first element in OE. heodxg , OS. hiudu, OFris. 
hiude, MDu. hiiden, OHG. hiutu, MHG. hiute , 
G. heute , ‘today’ (for the second element, which 
appears in its full form only in OE. heo-daeg, 
see day ); fr. Teut. base *hi~, corresponding to 
I.-E. base *ki ‘this one’, whence also Hitt, kt, 
‘this’, Gk. £-xeT, ‘there’, Ion. Gk. xet-voi;, 
Aeol. x>j-vo<;, Gk. £-xeT-vo<;, ‘that person or 
thing’, cri)-^epov, ‘today’ (for *xit£^epov, lit. 
‘this day’, fr. I.-E. *kyo-, ‘this’, and Gk. 7jfjipa, 
‘day’), L. cis, citer , citrd, ‘on this side’, ce - and 
- ce , emphatic particles meaning ‘here, there*, 
OSlav. si, Lith. sis, ‘this’. Cp. him, her, it, hence, 
here, hither. Cp. also cede, cis-, citra-, cy-pres, 
et cetera, hodiernal, sic. 

he, n., name of the 5th letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. — Heb. he, probably meaning ‘lattice 
window’. 

head, n. — ME. heved, hed, fr. OE. heafod, rel. 
to OS. hob id, ON. hofud, Dan. hoved, Swed. 
huvud, OFris. haved, hdfd, MDu. hovet, hooft, 
Du. hoofd , OHG. houbit , houpit, MHG. houbet, 
houbt, houpt, G. Haupt, Goth, haubip, ‘head’, 
and cogn. with OI. kaput-, ‘head’ (in kapuccha- 
lam, ‘hair of the hind part of the head’), L. 
caput, ‘head’. See capital, adj. 

Derivatives: head, v., head-ed, adj., head-er, n., 
head-ing, n„ head-y, adj., head-i-ly, adv., head- 
i-ness, n. 

-head, a rare collateral form of suff. -hood, 
headless, adj. — ME. hevedles, hedles, fr. OE. 
heafodleas. See head and -less, 
headlong, adv. — ME. hedling , formed with adv. 
suff. -ling fr. hed, ‘head’; see head. The form 
headlong {for * head ling) is due to folk-etymolog- 
ical association with - long (cp. sidelong). 
headman, n. — ME. hevedman, hedman, fr. OE. 
heafodman, fr. heafod, ‘head’, and man, ‘man’. 
See head and man and cp. ON. hofudsmadr, 
Swed. huvudman, OHG. houbitman, MHG. 
houbetman, ‘headman, leader, chief’, G. Haupt- 
mann, ‘captain’. Cp. also hetman, 
heal, tr. and intr. v. — ME. Helen, fr. OE. hielan , 
rel. to OS. helian, ON. heila , OFris. hela, Du. 
heelen, OHG., MHG., G. heilen, Goth, ga-hail- 
jan, ‘to heal’. These verbs lit. mean ‘to make 
whole’, and are denominated fr. OE. hdl, ‘whole*, 
resp. its equivalents in the other Teut. lan- 
guages. See whole and cp. hale, ‘healthy’. 
Derivatives: heal-er , n., heal-ing, n. and adj., 
heal-ing-ly, adv. 

heald, n., a heddle. — ME. helde, fr. OE. hefeld. 
See heddle. 

health, n. — ME. he/the, fr. OE. haeld , lit. ‘whole- 
ness’, formed fr. hdl, ‘whole’, with suff. - 6 . See 
heal and substantial suff. -th. For sense de- 
velopment cp. Heb. s hdl 6 m, ‘completeness, 
wholeness, health, peace’, fr. shaldm, ‘was com- 
plete, was safe’. 

Derivatives: health-ful , adj., health- ful-ly, adv., 
health-ful-ness , n., health-y , adj., health- i-ly,&d\., 
health-i-ness, n. 

heap, n. — ME. heap, heep, hepe , ‘troop, heap’, 
fr. OE. heap , ‘troop, band, multitude’, rel. to 
OS. hop, MLG. hupe, Du. hoop, OHG. hufo, 
houf MHG. hufe, houfe, G. Haufe, ‘heap’, fr. 
I.-E. base *qeu-p-, ‘to bend, arch, vault’, whence 
also OSlav. kupu, Lith. kaupas , ‘heap’, kuprd, 
‘hump’. See cup and cp. hive and hope, ‘troop’. 
Cp. also howitzer, Skupshtina, 
heap, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hepen , fr. OE. hea- 
pian, ‘to heap’, fr. heap. See heap, n. 
Derivative: heap-er, n. 
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hear, tr. and intr. v. — ME. heren, fr. OE. hieran , 
hyran, heran, rel. to ON. heyra, Swed. hora, 
Dan. here, OS. horian , OFris. her a , hdra, Du. 
horen, OHG. horan , horren , MHG. haren, G. 
horen , Goth, hausjan, fr. I.-E. base *{s)qeu-, 
*{s)qeu-, ‘to look at, observe, perceive’, whence 
also OI. kavik, ‘wise’, Gk. xoeiv, ‘to mark, per- 
ceive, hear’, and prob. also Axotatv (with copul. 
pref. a-), ‘to hear’. See show and cp. hark, hear- 
ken. Cp. also acoustic. 

Derivatives : hear-er, n., hear-ing , n. 

heard, past tense and pp. of hear. — ME. herde, 
fr. OE. herde , fr. heran , ‘to hear’. See hear. 

hearken, intr. and tr. v. (the latter is archaic ). — 
ME. herknien , herknen, fr. OE. heorcnian , 
hyrcnian , rel. to OFris. harkia , herkia and to 
E. hark (q.v.) 

Derivative : hearken-er , n. 

hearse, n. — ME. herce , herse , fr. MF. herce 
(F. herse), ‘harrow; portcullis; triangular frame 
for holding candles’, .fr. L. hirpicem , acc. of 
hirpex, ‘harrow’, fr. Samnite hirpus, ‘wolf’; 
so called in allusion to the teeth of the harrow, 
which resemble the teeth of a wolf. Samnite 
hir-pus is rel. to L. hir-cus, ‘he- goat’. Both these 
words are prob. rel. to L. hir-siitus, ‘shaggy, 
prickly, bristly’. See hirsute and cp, rehearse. 
Derivative; hearse, tr. v. 

heart, n. — ME. herte , hert, fr. OE. heorte, rel. 
to OS. herta, ON. hjarta , OFris. herte , hirte, 
ODu. herta , Du. hart , OHG. herza , MHG. 
herze , G. Herz , Goth, hairto , ‘heart’, and cogn. 
with Hitt, kardiask (gen.), ‘of the heart’. Arm. 
sirt (for *kerdi-), Gk. xocpftia, poet. X7jp, L. cor 
(gen. cordis), OSlav. srudfce, Russ, serdce , 
‘heart’, Lith. Sirdls, ‘heart’, OPruss. seyr (for 
*kerd ), acc. sir an, OIr. cride, Ir. croidhe, ‘heart’, 
W. craidd, ‘heart; center’, Bret, kreiz , ‘middle’, 
OSlav. sridd, Russ, seredd, ‘middle*, Avestic 
z i r t daya-, ‘middle’. For sense development cp. 
Heb. lebh, ‘heart’, and lebh yam , ‘the midst (lit. 
the heart) of the sea’, lebh ha' eld*, ‘the midst 
of the terebinth’, Akkad, libbu, ‘heart; middle’. 
Cp. cordate, cordial, core, accord, accordion, 
codling, ‘a variety of apple*, courage, concord, 
discord, misericord, record, Cp. also cardiac, 
cardio-, carditis, endocardium, epicardium, peri- 
cardium. L. credere, ‘to believe’, is not related 
to L. cor, ‘heart’ (see creed). 

Derivatives; heart, tr. and intr. v., heart-ed, adj., 
heart-eddy , adv., heart-en, tr. and intr. v., heart- 
en-er , n., heart-y , adj., heart-i-ly , adv., heart-i - 
ness, n., heart-less, adj., heart-less-ly, adv., heart- 
less-ness , n. 

hearth, n. — ME. herth, fr. OE. heord, rel. to OS., 
OFris. herth, MDu. hert , Du. hoard, OHG. 
herd, MHG. hert, G. Herd, ‘hearth’, fr. Teut. 
base *her-, corresponding to I.-E. base *ker-, 
‘to singe, burn, glow’, whence also Goth, hauri, 
‘coal’, ON. hyrr , ‘fire’, OI. kudayati , kulayati , 
‘singes’, OSlav. kurjp, kuriti s%, ‘to smoke’, 1 
Lith. kuriu, kurti , Lett, kuru, kuft, ‘to heat’, 
Lith. kdrstas, ‘hot’, karst is, ‘heat’, Lett, karsts, 
‘hot’, kafst, ‘to grow hot’, and prob. also L.. 
carbo, ‘coal, charcoal’ ; see carbon. Cp. cremate. 

heat, n. — ME. hete, Fr. OE. hxtu, hxto , rel. to 
OS. hittia, ON. hiti, Dan. hede, Swed. hetta, 
OFris. hete, Du. hitte, OHG. hizzea , hizza, 
heizi , MHG., G. hitze, ‘heat’, OE. hxda, ‘hot 
weather’, Goth, heito , ‘fever’, and to OE. hat , 
etc., ‘hot’, see hot. It. izza , ‘wrath, anger*, is a 
Teut. loan word. 

heat, tr. and intr. v. — ME. heten, fr. OE. hxtan, 
‘to heat’, fr. hxtu, ‘heat’. See heat, n. 
Derivatives: heat-ed, adj., heat-ed-ly , adv., heat- 
er, n., heat-ing , n. 

heath, n. — ME. heth, fr. OE. hxd, ‘heath (land); 
heath (the plant), heather’, rel. to OS. hetha, 
ON. heidr, Dan. hede, Swed. hed, ‘heath’, OHG. 
heida, ‘heather’, MHG., G., Du. heide, ‘heath; 
heather’, Goth, haipi, ‘field’, and cogn. with 
Gaulish ceto- in Gaulish-Latin place names like 
Cetobriga, etc., and with OIr. dad, OW. coit, 
W. coed, OCo. cuit, Bret, coet (for *kaito-), 
‘wood, forest’, but L. bucetum , ‘cow pasture*, 
is not cognate. Cp. heathen, heather. 
Derivative: heath-y, adj. 

heathen, n. — ME. hethen, fr. OE. hxden , adj. 



and n., rel. to OS. hethin, adj., ON. heidinn , adj., 
OFris. hethen, adj., MDu. heidijn , heiden, Du. 
heide n , n., OHG. heidan, MHG. heiden, adj., 
OHG. heidano, MHG. heiden , G. Heide , n., 
‘heathen’, Goth, haipnd , ‘heathen woman’. 
These words prob. meant orig. ‘dwelling on the 
heath’. See prec. word and cp. hoyden. 
Derivatives: heathen , adj., heathenish (q.v.), 
heathenism, heathenize, heathenry (qq.v.) 
heathendom, n. — ME., fr. OE. hxdendom, ‘pa- 
ganism’, fr. hxden . See prec. word and -dom. 
heathenesse, n., heathenism {archaic). — ME. 
hethenesse , fr. OE. hxdennes , lit. ‘heathenness’. 
See heathen and -ness. 

heathenish, adj. — OE. hxdenisc, rel. to OHG. 
heidanisc, G. heidnisch , ‘heathenish’. See heathen 
and adj. suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: heathenish-ly, adv., heathenish- 
ness, n. 

heathenism, n. — A hybrid coined fr. heathen and 
-ism, a suff. of Greek origin, 
heathenize, tr. v., to render heathen ; intr. v., to 
become heathen. — A hybrid coined fr. heathen 
and -ize, a suff. of Greek origin, 
heathenry, n. — A hybrid coined fr. heathen and 
-ry, a suff. of L.-F. origin, 
heather, n., a plant of the heath family, — ME. 
hather, hadder, possibly derived fr. heth, ‘heath, 
heather’. See heath. 

Derivative: heather-y, adj. 
heaume, n., a kind of large helmet, — F., fr, OF. 
helme , fr. Frankish *helm, which is rel. to OHG. 
helm. See helmet. 

heave, tr. and intr. v. — ME, hebben, heven, fr. 
OE. hebban, ‘to lift, raise’, rel. to OS. hebbian, 
ON. hefja, Du. heffen, OHG. heffan, MHG. 
he ben, heven, G. heben, Goth, hafjan, ‘to lift, 
raise’, and to OE. habban, etc., ‘to hold, pos- 
sess, have’. See have and cp. heavy. Cp. also 
heddle. 

Derivatives: heave, n., heav-er, n. 
heaven, n. — ME. heovene , hevene, heven, fr. OE. 
heofon, hefon , rel. to OS. helkin, LG. heben , 
heven, ON. himinn, Goth, himins, OS., OHG. 
himil, OFris. himel, himul, MDu., Du. kernel, 
MHG. himel , G. Himmel, ‘heaven, sky*. These 
words prob. derive fr. Teut. base *hama{n)-, fr. 
I.-E. base *kem-, *kam~, ‘to cover*. See chemise 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: heaven, tr. v., heaven-ish, adj., 
heaven-ish-ly, adv., heavenly (q.v.) 
heavenly, adj. — ME. hevenly, fr. OE. heofonltc . 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ly. 

Derivative: heavenli-ness, n. 
heavenly, adv. {archaic). — ME. hevenly, fr. OE. 
heofonlice , fr. heofonlic. See heaven and adv. 
suff. -ly. 

heavily, adv. — ME. hevily , fr. OE. hefiglice. See 
heavy and adv. suff. -ly. 

heaviness, n. — ME. hevinesse, fr. OE. hefigness. 
See heavy and -ness. 

Heaviside layer, n., a layer of ionized air from 
about 60 to ioo miles above the earth. — Named 
after the English physicist Oliver Heaviside 
(1850-1925). 

heavy, adj. — ME. hevy, fr. OE. he fig, rel. to OS. 
hefiig, OHG. hebig, hevig, LG. hevig, ON. 
hofugr, hofigr, ‘heavy’, and to OE. hefe, ‘weight’, 
hebban, ‘to lift, raise*. See heave and -y (repre- 
senting OE. -ig). 

heavy, adv., heavily. — ME. hevy, fr. OE. hefige, 
fr. he fig. See heavy, adj. 

hebdomad, n., a group of seven things; a week. 
— L. hebdomas, gen. -adis, fr. Gk. gen. 

-aSos, fr. 208 op.os, ‘seventh’, which is formed 
with suff. -^oq, fr. inra, ‘seven’. See hepta- and 
-ad and cp. seventh. The Greek suff. -\jloq forms 
ordinal numerals and is cogn. with OI. -mah, 
Hitt, -ma, L. -mus, OLith. and OPruss. -mas, 
Ir. -mad (cp. e.g. OI. saptamdh, Hitt, shiptama, 
L. septimus, OLith. sekmas, OPruss. septmas , 
Ir. sechtmad, ‘seventh’. 

hebdomadal, adj., occurring every seventh day, 
weekly. — Late L. hebdomadalis , fr. L. hebdo- 
mas, gen. -adis. See prec. word and adj. suff. -aL 
hebdomadary, adj., hebdomadal. — ML. hebdo- 
madarius, fr. L. hebdomas, gen. -adis. See heb- 
domad and adj. suff. -ary. 



Hebe, n., the goddess of youth in Greek mythol- 
ogy. — L., fr. Gk. "H 0 t), name of the goddess of 
youth, fr. 7^73, ‘youth, strength of youth’, which 
prob. stands for I.-E. *yeg w d-, whence also 
Lett. j$ga, ‘strength, understanding, intellect’, 
Lith. nuo-jegd, ‘power, ability*. Cp. ephebus. 
hebe-, combining form denoting puberty or the 
pubes. — Fr. Gk. ^07), ‘youth, pubescence, pu- 
berty, the pubes*. See prec. word, 
hebephrenia, n., adolescent insanity {med.) — 
Medical L., coined by the German psychiatrist 
Ewald Hecker in 1871 fr. Gk. ^07], ‘youth, 
puberty’, and <ppV)v, gen. 9pev6<;, ‘mind’. See 
Hebe, phrenetic and -ia. 

Derivative: hebephren-ic, adj. 
hebetate, tr. v., to make blunt or dull. — L. hebe - 
tatus, pp. of hebetare, ‘to make blunt or dull’, 
fr. hebes, gen. hebetis, ‘blunt’, whence also 
hebere , ‘to be blunt or dull’ ; of uncertain origin, 
hebetude, n., dullness. — F., fr. L. hebetudinem, 
acc. of hebetudo, ‘dullness’, fr. hebere . See prec. 
word and -ude. 

Hebraic, adj. — Late L. Hebraicus, fr. Gk. 
'E 0 patx 6 <;, fr. *E 0 paios, ‘Hebrew’. See Hebrew 
and -ic. 

Derivative : Hebraic-al-ly, adv. 

Hebraism, n. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. 
'E 0 palo<;. See prec. word. 

Hebraist, n. — Formed with suff. -ist fr. Gk. 
*E 0 poaog. See Hebraic. 

Derivatives: Hebraist-ic, adj., Hebraistic-al-ly, 
adv. 

Hebraize, tr. and intr. v. — Gk. 10 pat£etv, ‘to 
speak Hebrew’ (whence also F. hebralser ), fr. 
*E0paIo<;. See next word and -ize. 

Hebrew, n. and adj. — ME. Ebreu , fr. OF. Ebreu , 
Ebrieu (F. Hebreu ), fr. L. Hebraeus, fr. Gk. 
*E 0 potto<;, fr. Aram. Ubhray, ‘ ebhrdy , fr. Heb. 
Ubhrf, ‘Hebrew’, lit. ‘he who came from across 
(the River)’, fr. *Sher, ‘region across, side’, 
from the stem of ‘ dbhar , ‘he passed across or 
over’, which is rel. to Aram.-Syr. l abhar, Arab. 
‘ abara , ‘he passed across’, Akkad, eberu, ‘to 
pass over’, Heb. ‘ ebhrd \ ‘fury, anger’ (lit. ‘over- 
flow’), Mishnaic Heb. ‘ dbherd h , ‘transgression, 
sin’ (for sense development cp. E. transgression), 
Heb. ma'&bhdr, ma ■ dbhar d n , ‘ford, pass’. Cp. 
Habiru. Cp. also averah. 

Hecate, also Hekate, n., an ancient Greek god- 
dess, daughter of the Titan Perseus and Asteria 
{Greek mythol.) — L. Hecate , fr. Gk. *ExdcT7j, 
shortened fr. £xar 7 ) 06 Xo<;, which was regarded 
already by the ancients as an enlarged form of 
£xy) 06 Xo<; and accordingly explained as ‘far- 
darting, far-shooting*. See Hecuba, 
hecatomb, n., a sacrifice of a hundred oxen 
{Greek antiq .) — F. hecatombe, fr. Gk. kxct- 
t6(z0t), which is compounded of 2xa t6v, ‘a 
hundred’, and the stem of 0 ou?, ‘ox’. Gk. k- 
xar<6v is formed fr. £v, ‘one’, or fr. a- (fr. I.-E. 
*srp~, ‘one’), and *x<xt6v (fr. I.-E. *krpt 6 m, 
‘hundred*). Accordingly Ixoct6v lit. means ‘ one 
hundred’ (cp. OI. sa-hdsram, ‘ one thousand’). 
See heno- and hundred! For the second element 
in Gk. £xotT6[A07) see bovine. 

Hecatombaeon, n., name of the 1st month of the 
Attic Greek calendar (corresponding to July- 
August). — Gk. *ExaToix 0 aiJ>v, lit. ‘the month 
in which exar6pL0at (i.e. a hundred oxen) were 
sacrificed at Athens’. See prec. word, 
hecaton-, combining form meaning ‘a hundred’. 
— Gk. See hecatomb. 

heck, n., frame for holding the warp threads. — 
Dial. var. of hatch, ‘door’ (q.v.) Cp. hack, 
‘board’. 

heckelphone, n., baritone oboe {mus.) — G. 
Heckelphon , a hybrid coined fr. Wilhelm 
Heckel, name of the inventor, who introduced 
it in 1905, and Gk. cpcovif;, ‘sound, voice’. See 
phone, ‘speech sound’. 

heckle, tr. v., 1) to hackle; 2) to embarrass the 
speaker with questions. — ME. hekelen, fr. 
hekele, ‘an instrument for cleansing and carding 
flax or hemp’. See hatchel and cp. hackle. 
Derivatives; heck-ler, n., heckl-ing , n. 
hect-, form of hecto-' before a vowel, 
hectare, n., a surface measure containing 100 
ares. — F., lit. ‘a hundred ares’, a hybrid coined 
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in 1795 by a decree of the French National Con- 
vention fr. Gk. £xoct6v, ‘a hundred’, and L. 
area , ‘a vacant piece of ground’. See hecto- and 
are, ‘a square unit’. 

hectic, adj., 1) consumptive; 2) feverish. — F. 
hectique , fr. Late L. hecticus , fr. Gk. bmx6?, 
‘habitual; consumptive’, formed with suff. 
-tx6?, fr. ext 6?, ‘that which one may have’ (in 
the neut. pi. t& &xt<£, ‘the qualities of sub- 
stances’), verbal adj. of ^xeiv, ‘to have, hold, 
possess’ (whence also ‘being in a certain 
condition, state of mind’). See scheme and -ic 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also Hector, 
apocha, cachexy, clenich, daduchus, Echeneis, 
entelechy, epoch, eunuch, Ophiochus, pleonexia, 
Stylochus. 

Derivatives: hectic, n., hectic-al, adj., hectic-al- 
ly, adv. 

hecto-, before a vowel hect-, combining form 
meaning ‘a hundred’. — F. hecto-, hect-, arbi- 
trarily shortened fr. Gk. ixaxdv, ‘a hundred’ 
(see hecatomb) ; introduced by the French Natio- 
nal Convention. 

hectocotylize, tr. v., to change into a hectoco- 
tylus. — See next word and -ize. 

Derivative : hectocotyliz-ation , n, 

hect ocoty lus, n., one of the tentacles of the males 
of certain cephalopods. — ModL. name coined 
by the French naturalist, Baron Georges-Leo- 
poLd-Chretien-Fr6deric-Dagobert Cuvier (orig. 
meant to denote a supposed parasite); com- 
pounded of becto- and Gk. xot6Xt), ‘anything 
hollow, a cup’. See cotyledon. 

hectogram, n., weight of 100 grammes. — ¥. hec- 
togramme, coined fr. hecto- and F. gramme, 
‘gram’, fr. Gk. ypct^[ia, ‘that which is written’. 
See gram. 

hectograph, n., a device for multiplying a writing. 

— Compounded of hecto- and Gk. -y paipo?, fr. 
Ypdc<petv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives: hectograph, tr. v., hectograph-ic , 
adj., hectograph-y, n. 

hectoliter, hectolitre, n., measure of 1000 liters. 

— F. hectolitre, coined fr. hecto- and F. litre. 
See liter. 

hectometer, hectometre, n., measure of 100 
meters. — F. hectometre, coined fr. hecto- and 
F. metre, ‘meter’. See meter, ‘measure of unit’. 

Hector, n., 1) in Homer’s Iliad, the eldest son of 
Priam and Hecuba, and the greatest Trojan 
hero; 2) masc. PN. — L., fr. Gk. "Exxop, fr. 
gxTcop, ‘holder, stayer’, agent noun formed fr. 
lyz iv, ‘to have, hold, possess’. See hectic. 

hector, n., blusterer, bully. — Fr. prec. word. 
Derivative : hector , tr. and intr. v. 

Hecuba, n., principal wife of Priam and mother 
of Hector. — L., fr. *Ex<ip7), prob. short for *£xa- 
(36Xo? (whence through metrical lengthening 
£xt)( 36 Xo?), which is of uncertain origin and 
meaning. It possibly means lit. — as explain- 
ed already by the ancients — ‘far-darting, far- 
shooting’, fr. £x<£? s ‘far, afar, far off’, and 
-(36Xo?, ‘thrower. Gk. be a? stands for *afe-xdt?, 
‘by or for himself’, which contain? the base of 
the reflexive pronoun (see sui-) and the suff. 
-xdl? (appearing also in dhSpa-xi?, ‘man by 
man’), and is cogn. with OI. eka-sah, ‘single’. 
Gk.- -£6X0?, ‘thrower’, is rel. to paXXEtv, ‘to 
throw, cast’; see ballistic. — Cp. Hecate. 

heddle, n., (a term of weaving). — Formed with 
metathesis fr. OE. he f eld, hefel, hebeld , hebel, 
‘thread for weaving’, for orig. *haf-ild , from the 
root of OE. hebban, ‘to lift, raise’. Cp. MLG. 
hevelt, ON. hafald, ‘heddle’ and see heave. Cp. 
also heald. 

Derivative : heddle, tr. v. 

hedenbergite, n. t a calcium iron pyroxene {min- 
eral.) — Named after the Swedish chemist 
M. A. Ludwig Hedenberg. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Hedeoma, n., a genus of plants, the mock penny- 
royal 0 hot .) — ModL., altered fr. Gk. tjSuoct^ov, 
‘the mint’, prop. neut. of the adj. rjBuoajxo?, 
‘sweet-smelling, fragrant’, which is compounded 
of ‘sweet’, and 6<j{jur), ‘scent, odor’; so 

called in allusion to the fragrant blossoms. See 
hedonic and osmium. 

heder, cheder, n., Jewish school for little children. 



— Yiddish kheyder, fr. Heb. heder , lit. ‘room’, 
rel. to Punic h-d-r, ‘sepulchral vault’, h-d-r-t, 
‘chamber in the sanctuary’, Arab, bidr, ‘sanct- 
uary’, and prob. also to Ethiop. khadara, ‘he 
dwelled’. 

Hedera, n., a genus of woody vines of the gin- 
seng family ( bot .) — L. hedera , ‘ivy’, prob. lit. 
‘the clasping plant’, which possibly derives fr. 
I.-E. base *ghed-, ‘to clasp, reach, attain, hold’, 
whence also L. praeda (for *prai-heda), ‘prey*, 
prehendere, ‘to grasp, seize, take hold of’. See 
prehensile and cp. lierre. 
hederaceous, adj., pertaining to ivy. — L. hede- 
rdeeus, fr. hedera, *ivy\ See prec. word and -aceous. 
Derivative: heder aceous-ly, adv. 
hederal, adj., pertaining to ivy. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. hedera, ‘ivy’. See Hedera. 
hederated, adj., crowned with ivy. — Formed 
with suff. -ed fr. L. hederdtus, fr. hedera , ‘ivy’. 
See Hedera. 

hederic, adj., pertaining to ivy. — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. L. hedera, ‘ivy’. See Hedera. 
hedge, n. — ME. hegge, fr. OE. hecg, rel. to MDu. 
hegge, Du. heg, OHG. hegga, MHG. hegge, 
hecke , G. Hecke, ‘hedge’, ON. heggr, ‘the bird 
cherry (tree)’, prop, ‘a tree used for making 
hedges’, and in gradational relationship to OE. 
haga, OS. hago, ‘hedge’, fr. I.-E. base *qagh-, 
‘to encompass, enclose’, whence also L, caulae 
(prop, a dimin. of *cava , fr. orig. *qagha ), ‘a 
hole, sheepfold, enclosure*, Gaul, caia, ‘circum- 
vallation’, W. cae, ‘fence, hedge’, Co. ke, ‘hedge’. 
Cp. haw and words there referred to. Cp. also 
inchoate, quay. 

hedge, tr. and intr. v. — ME. heggen, fr. hegge , 
‘hedge’. See hedge, n. 

Derivatives: hedg-er , n., hedg-ing, n., hedg-y, 
adj. 

hedonic, hedonical, adj., pertaining to pleasure. — 
Gk. 7 )$ovuc6 ?, fr. yjSovV), ‘pleasure’, fr. yjSu?, 
‘sweet’, which stands for *swadu, ‘sweet’, and 
is cogn. with L. suavis (for *suadvis), ‘sweet’, 
OE. swete, ‘sweet, pleasant*. See sweet and -ic 
and cp. the first element in Hedychium and the 
second element in Moneses. 
hedonism, n., the doctrine that pleasure is the 
chief good (philos.) — Formed with suff. -ism 
fr. Gk. t)8ow), ‘pleasure’. See hedonic, 
hedonist, n., an adherent of hedonism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: hedonist-ic , adj., hedonist-ic-al-ly, 
adv. 

-hedral, combining form used to form adjectives 
from nouns ending in -hedron, as in hexahedral. 

— See -hedron and adj. suff. -al. 

-hedron, combining form used to form nouns 
with the meaning ‘having a certain number of 
faces’ (said of geometrical solid figures), as in 
hexahedron, polyhedron. — Gk. -eSpov, fr. £8pa 
(for *sedra-), ‘seat; base, side, face’, from the 
stem of ££ea&at, ‘to seat oneself, to sit down*, 
which stands for *sezesthai and is cogn. with 
L. sedere , ‘to sit’. See sedentary and cp. Ephedra, 
exedra, Sanhedrin, holohedral. 

Hedwlg, fem. PN. — G., fr. OHG. Haduwig, a 
compound of two words which both mean 
‘strife, struggle’. 

Hedychium, n., a genus of plants of the Zingi- 
beraceae family {bot.) — ModL., compounded 
of Gk. f)Su?, ‘sweet’, and xtd>v, ‘snow’. See 
hedonic and chiono-. 

Hedy sa rum, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. i^Siicapov, ‘the sain- 
foin’, compounded of ‘sweet’, and adtpov, 
‘broom; sweepings’, which is rel. to <xaL peiv, 
‘to sweep, clean’. See hedonic and syrma. 
heed, tr. and intr. v. — ME. heden, heeden, fr. 
OR s hedan, rel. to OS. hodian, OFris. hod a, 
OHG. huotan, MHG. hiieten, G. kitten , ‘to 
guard, watch’, which are denominated fr. OS. 
hod, resp. OFris. 'hod, OHG. huota, MHG. 
huote, G. Hut, ‘protection, care’, OE. hod, 
‘hood’. See hood. 

heed, n. — ME. hede, fr. heden. See heed, v. 
Derivatives: heed-ful, adj., heed-ful-ly, adv., 
heed-ful-ness, n., heed-less , adj., heed-less-ly , 
adv., heed-less-ness , n. 

heehaw, n., 1) the bray of a donkey; 2) a guffaw, 



intr. v., 1) to bray like a donkey ; 2) to guffaw. — 
Imitative. 

heel, n., the hind part of the foot. — ME. hele, 
heele, fr. OE. hsela, hela, contracted fr. OE. 
*hdhila, dimin. of OE. hoh, ‘heel’; rel. to ON. 
hsell, OFris. hel, hela, Du. hid. See hock, ‘joint’, 
and dimin. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: heel, tr. v., to furnish with heels; 
intr. v., to move one’s heel, heel-er, n. 
heel, intr. v., to lean to one side (said of ships). — 
ME. helden, heelden , hielden , fr. OE. heldan, 
hieldan, ‘to lean, incline, bend down’, rel. to 
MLG., MDu. helden, Du. hellen, of s.m., OE, 
heald, ON. hallr , OHG. hald , ‘inclined’, helden, 
‘to bow’, OHG. halda, MHG., G. halde, ‘slope, 
declivity’, OE., OS., OFris., OHG., MHG., G. 
hold, ON. hollr, Goth, hulps, ‘gracious, friendly’, 
lit. ‘inclined’, OE. hyldu, hyld, ON. hylli (for 
*hylpi), OS. huldi, OFris. helde, MLG., Du. 
hulde, OHG. huldi, MHG. hulde, G. Huld, ‘favor, 
grace*. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *kel-, 
‘to bend, incline’, whence also Lith. Sails , ‘side, 
region’. Cp. hilding. For derivatives of base 
*fdei -, an enlargement of base *fcel-, see clinical. 
Derivative : heel-ing, n. 

heft, n., 1) the act of heaving {dial.); 2) weight; 
importance (colloq.) — Formed from the stem 
of heave (q.v.); heft stands to heave as weft 
stands to weave. Cp. haft. 

Derivatives: heft, tr. v., 1) to lift; 2) to try (the 
weight of something) by lifting; 3) to weigh, 
heft-y, adj., muscular. 

Hegelian, adj., pertaining to the German philo- 
sopher Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770- 
1831). For the ending see suff. -ian. 

Derivatives: Hegelian, n., an adherent of Hegel 
or his philosophy, Hegelian-ism, n„ the philo- 
sophy of Hegel. 

hegemonic, adj., pertaining to hegemony; lead- 
ing. — Gk. ^Y£H-ovix6?, ‘related to a leader’, 
fr. fjYepiciv, gen. ^Ycpdvo?. See next word and -Ic. 
Derivative: hegemonic-al, adj. 
hegemony, n. — Gk. 7]Y^ovla, ‘leadership’, fr. 
flYejxcbv, gen. . ^y^vo?, ‘leader’, fr. f)Y eia&iet 
(Dor. &YeTa$at), ‘to lead’, orig. prob. ‘to track 
down the way’, fr. I.-E. base *sag-, *s*g-, ‘to 
track down, trace, seek’, whence also L. sagire , 
‘to perceive quickly or keenly*, sagus , ‘pre- 
saging, predicting, prophetic’, sdgdx , ‘saga- 
cious’, Goth, sokjan, OE. secan, ‘to seek’. See 
seek and -y (representing Gk. -ta) and cp. 
hegumen. Cp. also exegesis and words there 
referred to. 

hegira, n., the flight of Mohammed from Mecca 
(in 622). — Arab. hijra h , ‘flight’, fr. hajara, ‘he 
fled, emigrated’. Cp. Hagar. 
hegumen, n., the first official in a monastery of an 
Orthodox Eastern Church. — ML. hegumenus, 
fr. Gk. •fjYoutxevo?, lit. ‘leading’, pres. part, of 
7)YEto&oci, ‘to lead’. See hegemony. For the suff. 
-fzevo? see alumnus and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

heifer, n. — ME. hayfare, fr. OE. heahfore , of 
uncertain origin, 
heigh, interj. — Imitative, 
heigh-ho, interj. — Imitative, 
height, n. — ME. heighthe, heighte, fr. OE. hiehdu, 
heahdu, hehdu, ‘height’, rel. to ON. heed, Dan. 
heide, Swed. hdjd, Du. hoogte , OHG. hohida, 
Goth, hauhipa, ‘height’, and to OE. heah , ‘high’. 
See high and subst. suff. -t. 

Derivative : height-en , tr. and intr. v. 
heinous, adj., hateful. — ME. heynous, fr. OF. 
haineus (F. haineux ), ‘full of hatred’, fr. halne 
(F. halne), ‘hatred’, fr. OF. (= F.) hair, ‘to hate’, 
fr. Frankish *katjan, which is rel. to OHG. 
ha$$dn, hajjen, OE, hatian, ‘to hate’. See hate, 
v. and n. For the ending see suff. -ous. 
Derivatives: heinous-ly, adv., heinous-ness, n. 
heintzite, n., a hydrous magnesium potassium 
borate {mineral.) — G. Heintzit , named after 
the German chemist Wilhelm Heinrich Heintz 
(1817-80). The ending -/rgoes back toGk. -frq?; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

heir, n. — ME., fr. OF. heir, eir (F. hoir), fr. 
VL. *herem (whence also OProveng. er, ‘heir’), 
for L. heredem, acc. of heres, ‘heir’, prob. a 
compound meaning ‘he who obtains that which 
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is left’. The first element of this compound 
derives fr. I.-E. base *ghe(i)-, ‘to lack, be empty; 
to yawn’, whence also OI. jahdti, ‘leaves, aban- 
dons, gives up’, jihite, ‘goes away’, Gk. x 9 jpo<;, 
‘bereaved of’, xatvew, ‘to gape, yawn’, 

‘lack, want’. See go and cp. chori-. The second 
element is *ed-. It is prob. formed from the 
preposition *e , ‘beside; close by’ (which stands 
in gradational relationship to prep. * 6 , ‘close, 
by’, appearing in OI., Avestic a ‘toward’; see 
agama, ‘Indian scripture’), and base *do ‘to 
give’. See date, ‘point of time’. Cp. heredity, 
heritage, exheridate, inherit. 

Derivatives: heir , tr, v., heirdom (q.v.), heirloom 
(q.v.) 

heirdom, n. — A hybrid coined fr. heir and suff. 
-dom (fr. OE. -dom). 

heirloom, n. — A hybrid coined fr. heir and loom 
(this latter is here used in the original, now 
obsol., sense ‘tool, implement, piece of fur- 
niture*). 

heirship, n. — A hybrid formed fr. heir with suff. 
-ship (fr. OE. -scipe). 

hejira, n. — See hegira. 

helcosis, n. T ulceration ( med .) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. eXxoiok;, fr. gXxo?, ‘festering wound, sore, 
ulcer’, which is cogn. with L. ulcus. See ulcer 
and -osis. 

held, past tense and pp. of hold. — ME. held , fr. 

OE. heold, fr. healdan , haldan. See hold. 

Helen, fern. PN. — L. Helena (prob. through the 
medium of F. Helene ), fr. Gk. 'EX£v7), which 
prob. derives fr. h\b*r\ (Hesychius), ‘torch of 
reeds’, a collateral form of eX«vtj, of s.m. These 
words, which have also the meaning ‘bundle of 
reeds’, prob. derive from the stem of etXeiv, 
Att. elXetv, ‘to roll, turn, twist’. See volute and 
cp. Helenus, Helle, 

Helenium, n., a genus of plants, the sneezeweed 
(hot.) — L. helenium, ‘elecampane’, fr. Gk. 
&ivwv, which is of uncertain origin. It pos- 
sibly derives fr. eXo*;, ‘marsh, marsh meadow’, 
and was so called because it grows in humid 
places. Gk. £Xo<; stands for *selos and is cogn. 
with OI. saras -, ‘pond’. Cp. Helonias. 

Helen of Troy, the beautiful sister of the Dioscuri, 
and wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta ( Greek 
my t hoi.) — See Helen. 

Helenus, n., a soothsayer, son of Priam, king of 
Troy ( Greek mythoi) — L., fr. Gk. "EXevoq, 
which is rel. to 'EXevt;. See Helen, 
heliacal, adj., pertaining to the sun. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. -fjXtaxo?, ‘of the sun’, 
fr. -^Xtoc, ‘sun’, which stands for *sawelios and 
is cogn. with L. sol (prob. fr. *sawel-, through 
*sawol, *swdl ), ‘sun’. See Sol and cp. helio-, 
anthelion, aphelion, ephelis, Heliothis, parhelion, 
perihelion. 

hell-, form of helio- before a vowel. 
Helianthemum, n., a genus of plants, the rock- 
rose (bot.) — ModL., compounded of heli- and 
Gk. < 5 tv&oc;, ‘flower’. See anther. 

Helianthus, n., a genus of plants, the sun flower 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘sun flower’, coined by 
Linnaeus fr. Gk. ^Xto<;, ‘sun’, and < 5 tv$o<;, 
‘flower’. See heliacal and -anthus. 
helic-, form of helico- before a vowel, 
helical, adj., having the form of a spiral. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. helix , gen. 
helicis, ‘coil, spiral’. See helix. 

Derivative : helical-ly, adv. 
helico-, before a vowel helic-, combining form 
meaning ‘spiral’. — Gk. i\ ixo-, £Xtx-, fr. !Xt 5 , 
gen. gXixoi;, ‘spiral’. See helix, 
helicogyre, n., a kind of helicopter. — Com 
pounded of helico- and Gk. yupoq, ‘circle, ring’. 
See gyre. 

helicoid, adj., spiral. — Gk. £XtxoeiSifc, ‘of spiral 
form’, compounded of 2Xt^, gen. £Xixo£, ‘spiral’, 
and ‘like*, fr. elSo?, ‘form, shape’. See 

helical and -oid. 

Derivative: helicoid , n., a screwlike surface. 
Helicon, n., a mountain in Boeotia sacred to the 
Muses. — L., fr. Gk. 'EXixwv (Boeotian feXt- 
xtov), lit. ‘the tortuous mountain’, fr. 2Xi£, gen. 
gXtxos, ‘spiral’. See helix, 
helicopter, n. — F. helicopter e, compounded of 
Gk. gXi£, gen. gXtxo?, ‘coil, spiral’, and 7rxep6v, 



‘wing’. See helix and ptero-. 
helicotrema, n., the opening connecting the two 
scalae in the cochlea (anat.) — Medical L., fr. 
F. helico treme, a word coined by the French ana- 
tomist Gilbert Breschet (1784-1845) fr. Gk. 
£kic, gen. £Xixo<;, ‘spiral’, and xp7)[zoc, ‘that 
which is bored through, hole*. Accordingly heli- 
cotrema lit. means ‘hole in the cochlea (of the 
ear)’. For the etymology of the first element see 
helix. The second element is rel. to xi-xpav, ‘to 
rub, grind, pierce’, xripetv, ‘to rub away, wear 
away’, fr. I.-E. base *ter -, ‘to rub, turn, twist’, 
whence also L. terere , ‘to rub’, OE. prawan , ‘to 
throw’. See throw. For the ending see suff. -ma. 
helio-, before a vowel heli-, combining form de- 
noting the sun. — Gk. y]Xio-, ^jXt-, fr. 

‘sun’. See heliacal. 

heliocentric, adj., pertaining to the sun as the 
center. — Compounded of helio- and centric. 
Cp. geocentric. 

Derivative: heliocentric-ism, n. 
heliochrome, n., photograph in natural colors. — 
Compounded of helio- and Gk. xp&iwt, ‘color’. 
See chrome. 

Derivatives : heliochrom-ic, a.d'}., heliochrom-y , n. 
heliofugal, adj., tending to fly from the sun 
(as iron.) — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. f]Xio<;, ‘sun’, 
L. fugere , ‘to fly from, flee’, and L. suff. -dlis 
(see helio-, fugacious and adj. suff. -al). The 
correct form would be solifugal , in which both 
elements are of Latin origin, 
heliogram, n., a message conveyed by helio- 
graph. — Compounded of helio- and Gk. 
YpdcjjLjjLcx, ‘that which is written’. See -gram, 
heliograph, n., 1) an instrument for taking photo- 
graphs of the sun; 2) an instrument for measur- 
ing the intensity of sunlight. — Compounded 
of helio- and Gk. -ypacpos, fr. yp&pecv, ‘to write’. 
See -graph. 

Derivatives : heliograph, tr. v.,heliograph-ic, adj., 
heliograph-y , n. 

heliogravure, n., photoengraving. — F. helio- 
gravure, a hybrid coined fr. Gk. tjXkx;, ‘sun’, 
and gravure, ‘engraving’, a word of Teut. origin. 
See Helios and gravure. 

heliology, n., the study of the sun. — Compound- 
ed of helio- and Gk. -Xovtoc, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
heliometer, n., an instrument for determining the 
angular distance between two stars (astron.) — - 
F. heliomitre, orig. ‘instrument for measuring 
the diameter of the sun’ ; compounded of helio- 
and Gk. (jtixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

Derivative: heliometr-y , n. 

Heliopsis, n., a genus of plants, the oxeye (bot.) 
— ModL., compounded of heli- and Gk. 
‘sight, appearance’. See -opsis. 

Helios, n., the sun cod in Greek mythology. — 
Gk. w HXtoq, personification of ^Xio?, ‘sun’. See 
helio-. 

helioscope, n., a device for observing the sun 
without injury to the eyes (astron.) — F. helio- 
scope , compounded of helio- and Gk. -<rx67rtov, 
fr. oxo7reiv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope. 
Derivatives: helioscop-ic , adj., helioscop-y, n. 
heliosis, n., injury caused to the body by ex- 
posure to the sun (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
^Xlcocris, ‘exposure to the sun’, fr. 7)Xioua&ai, ‘to 
be exposed to the sun*, fr. -qXioq. See heliacal 
and -osis. 

heliostat, n., an instrument for reflecting the rays 
of the sun in one direction. — ModL. heliostata 
or F. hiliostat , compounded of Gk. ^Xio?, ‘sun’, 
and axax6<;, ‘placed, standing’. See heliacal and 
static and cp. aerostat and words there referred to. 
Derivative: heliostat-ic , adj. 
heliotherapy, n., treatment of disease by sun- 
light. — Compounded of helio- and -therapy. 
Heliothis, n., a genus of moths, the bollworm 
(zool.) — ModL., irregularly formed fr. Gk. 
■JjXi&xu;, ‘the dawn’, prop. fern, of the adjective 
■rjXicoxr^, meaning ‘of the sun’, fr. ^Xio?. See 
heliacal. 

heliotrope, n., orig. a plant that turns to the sun; 
now any plant of the borage family, with frag- 
rant purple or white flowers. — F. heliotrope , 



fr. L. heliotropium, fr. Gk. $)Xtoxp67uov, ‘helio- 
trope’, lit. ‘that which turns toward the sun’, 
fr. ^Xio?, ‘sun’, and -xponoe, ‘turning’, fr. 
xp^Tteiv, ‘to turn’. See helio- and trope. 

heliotropic, adj., characterized by heliotropism. 

— See next word and -tropic. 

Derivative: heliotropic-al-ly, adv. 

heliotropism, n., tendency of a plant to turn to- 
ward the sun’s rays. — Compounded of helio-, 
Gk. xp6tto<; or xporr^, ‘a turning’, and suff. -ism. 
See trope, tropism and cp. geotropism, hydrotro- 
pism, hygrotropism, nyctitropism, orthotropism, 
selenotropism. 

Heliotropium, n., a genus of plants, the turnsole 
(bot.) — ModL. See heliotrope. 

heliotype, n., picture produced by heliotypy. — 
Compounded of helio- and type. 

heliotypography, n., a process of photoengraving. 

— Compounded of helio- and typography. 

heliotypy, n., process in which prints are made 

from a gelatin film exposed under a negative. — 
See heliotype and subst. suff. -y. 

Heliozoa, n. pi., an order of protozoans (zool.) — 
ModL,, lit. ‘sun animals’, fr. helio- and £$oc, pi. 
of £ijSov, ‘animal’. See zoo-. 

Derivatives: heliozo-an , adj. and n. 

helium, n., name of a gaseous element (chem.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. t)Xw<;, ‘the sun’; so called by 
the English astronomer Sir Joseph Norman 
Lockyer (1836-1920) and the English chemist 
Sir Edward Frankland (1825-99), because it was 
first observed by them in the spectrum of the 
sun (in 1868, during an eclipse). See heliacal 
and -ium. 

helix, n., spiral line. — L., fr. Gk. gXd; (for 
*f£Xi£,)> ‘spiral, coil’, from the stem of £Xiooetv 
(for *fcX(xtetv), ‘to turn about, wind, roll’, 
fr. I.-E. base *wel-, ‘to bend, turn, twist, roll’. 
See volute and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. Helicon, helminth. 

hell, n. — ME. helle, fr. OE. hell, rel. to OS. hellja , 
ON. hel, OFris. helle , hille, Du. hel, OHG. hel- 
lia, hella, MHG. helle , G. Holle, Goth, halja, 
‘hell’, lit. ‘that which hides’, fr. I.-E. base *kel~, 
‘to hide, conceal’, whence also OE. heall , hall, 
‘hall’. See hall. 

Derivatives: hell-ish, adj., hell-ish-ly, adv., hell- 
ish-ness , n. 

hellbender, n., a large aquatic salamander. — 
Formed fr. hell, bend, v., and agential suff. -er. 

Helle, n., the daughter of Athamas and Nephele, 
who was drowned in the strait which was called 
the Hellespont (now — the Dardanelles) after 
her, — L., fr. Gk. "EXXyj, which is of uncertain 
origin. It possibly means ‘the bright one’, and 
is rel. to eXdtvTj, ‘torch of reeds’. See Helen. 

hellebore, n. — F., fr. L. helleborus , fr. Gk. £XX£- 
( 3 opo?, which prob. means lit. ‘eaten By fawns’, 
and is compounded of i:XX6<; (£XX6<;), ‘fawn*, 
and stem ppco- (whence pt^pcooxsiv), ‘to eat*. 
For the first element see elk, for the second see 
voracious. 

helleborine, n., name of an orchidaceous plant. — 
L. helleborine, fr. Gk. g:XXe|3op£v7], lit. ‘a plant 
resembling hellebore’, fr. Ixxipopo?. See helle- 
bore and -ine (representing Gk. -fv7)). 

Helleborus, n., a genus of plants, the hellebore 
(bot.) — ModL. See hellebore. 

Hellen, n., son of Deucalion and eponymous 
ancestor of the Greeks. — Gk. "EXXyjv, ‘Hellen’ 
(whence the pi. "EXXyjve^, ‘descendants of Hel- 
len; Greeks’), of uncertain origin; possibly 
standing for "EX-X7]v and lit. meaning ‘seizer, 
taker’, and rel. to £X-etv, ‘to take’, 2 Xo)p, 
^Xcoptov, ‘prey, booty’. See sell and cp. Hel- 
lenize. Cp. also counsel. 

Hellene, n., Greek. — - Gk. "EXXirjv. See prec. 
word. 

Hellenic, adj., Greek. — Gk. < EXX^vtx6(;, ‘Greek’, 
fr. "EXXrjvec;, ‘Greeks’. See Hellen and -ic. 

Hellenism, n., 1) a Greek phrase or idiom; 2) 
Greek culture; 3) adoption of Greek culture. 

— Gk. *EXX7)viap.6<;, imitation of the Greeks, 
Hellenism’, fr. 'EXXtjvl^eiv, ‘to speak Greek, 
make Greek’ (see Hellenize); introduced in 1836 
by the German historian Johann Gustav Droy- 
sen (1808-84) as a term denoting the develop- 
ment of Greek culture from Alexander the Great 
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to the end of antiquity. 

Hellenist, n., i) an admirer of Greek culture; 2) a 
Greek Jew. — Gk. 'EXXyjvkt^6 <;, ‘one who uses 
the Greek language’, esp. ‘Greek Jew’, fr. 'EX- 
X7 )v{£elv. See next word. 

Derivative: Hellenist 4 c , Hellenist-ic-al , adjs., 
Hellenist -ic-al-ly, adv. 

Hellenize, tr. v., to make Greek in character; 
intr. v., to adopt the Greek speech, customs, 
etc. — Gk. 'EXXrjvtCew, ‘to speak Greek, make 
Greek, Hellenize’, fr. "EXXv)ve<;, ‘Greeks’. See 

Hellen and -ize. 

Derivatives: Helleniz-ation, n., Helleniz-er , n. 
Helleno-, combining form meaning ‘Greek-’. — 
'EXXt)vo-, fr. "EXXiQve?, ‘Greeks’. See Hellen. 
heller, n., name of a small coin formerly current 
in Germany and Austria. — G. Heller , fr. 
MHG. halier , heller , short for Haller pfenninc, 
i.e. ‘pfennig coined at Hall (in Swabia)’. For 
sense development cp. dollar . For the ending 
see agential suff. -er. 

hellhound, n., 1) a dog of hell, such as Cerberus; 
2) a demon. — ME. hellehund, fr. OE. helle 
hund , lit. ‘hound of hell’. See hell and hound, 
hello, interj. — A var. of hallo, 
helm, n., tiller; steering wheel of a vessel. — ME. 
helme, fr. OE. helma, ‘rudder’, rel. to OHG. 
helmo, ‘tiller’, MHG. halm(e), helm , G. Helm, 
‘handle of an ax, helve’, and to E. helve and 
halter (qq.v.) 

helm, n., helmet (poet.) — ME., fr. OE. helm. See 
helmet. Derivative: helm-ed, adj. 
helmet, n. — OF., dimin. of helme (F. heaume ), 
‘helmet’, fr. Frankish *helm, which is rel. to 
OHG., MHG., G., OFris., OS., OE. helm , ON. 
hjalmr , Goth, hilms. These words prob. meant 
orig. ‘cover, protection’, and derive fr. I.-E. 
base *kel-, ‘to cover, hide, conceal’, whence also 
OE. helan, etc., ‘to conceal’. See hall and cp. 
the second element in Anselm, Kenelm, Wil- 
liam. Cp. also It. elmo, OProveng. elm, Sp. 
yelmo , ‘helmet’, which also are Teut. loan words. 
Derivative: helmet-ed, adj. 
helminth, n., a parasitic worm. — Gk. eX;j.u; 
(later form eXfztvi;), gen. eX[i.iv#o<;, for *feX^i.tvs, 
lit. ‘that which rolls or twists’, rel. to eXLooeiv 
( for *FeX£xielv), ‘to wind, roll’, £Xi£ (for *f£Xi£)> 
‘spiral*. See helix and cp.‘ the second element 
in nemathelminth. Derivative : helminthic, adj. 
helminth-, form of helmintho- before a vowel, 
helminthiasis, n., a disease caused by the pre- 
sence of parasitic worms in the body (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. £Xjjuv*Hav, ‘to suffer from 
worms’, fr. gXpus, gen. £X(xtv#os. See helminth 
and -iasis. 

helmintho-, before a vowel helminth-, combining 
form meaning ‘worm’ (med.) — Gk. !X^tv&o-, 
£X[juv$-, fr. gXpt?, gen. eXp.iv#o$, ‘worm’. See 

helminth. 

helminthology, n., the study of worms (esp. of 
parasitic worms). — Compounded of hel- 
mintho- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
helmless, adj., having no helm (said of a vessel). 
— See helm, ‘tiller’, and -less, 
helmless, adj., having no helmet. — See helmet 
and -less. 

helo-, combining form meaning ‘marsh’. — Gk. 

£X 0-, fr. gXo?, ‘marsh’. See Helenium. 
helo-, combining form meaning ‘nail’. — Gk. 
y]Xo-, fr. JjXo<;( = Dor. &Xo<;), ‘nail’, which is rel. to 
Aeol. foXXot (pi.), written yaXXot (Hesychius), 
‘nails’, and prob. cogn. with L. vallus, ‘stake, 
pale’, vallis, ‘valley’, fr. I.-E. base * wal-, *wel-, ‘to 
bend’. See vale, ‘valley’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Heloderma, n., a genus of lizards (zool.) — 
ModL., compounded of helo-, ‘marsh’, and 
derma. 

Helonias, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Melanthaceae (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘a marsh 
plant’, fr. Gk. eXo?, ‘marsh’. See Helenium. 
Helot, n., 1 ) one of the original inhabitants of La- 
conia, made serfs by the Spartans (Greek hist.); 
2) (not cap.) a serf. — L. Helotes, fr. Gk. 
EiXo>Te<;, which is of uncertain origin. It possibly 
stands for *^Xmte<;, fr. *£-FeX-6)Te<;, lit. ‘captives 



(scil. of the Spartans)’, and is rel. to Gk. 
aXloxea-^at (for *FaXtaxea^at), ‘to be taken 
captive’, fr. I.-E. base *wel-, ‘to seize, take, 
steal’, whence also L. vellere (for *welsere ), ‘to 
pluck, pull, twitch’, volnus, vulnus, ‘wound’. See 
vellicate and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: helot-age, n., helot-ism, n., helot- 
ry , n. 

help, tr. and intr. v. — ME. helpen, fr. OE. hel- 
pan, rel. to OS. helpan, ON. hjalpa, Dan. hjxlpe, 
Swed. hjalpa , OFris. helpa , MLG., MDu., Du. 
helpen, OHG. he If an, MHG., G. helfen, Goth. 
hilpan, ‘to help’, and cogn. with Lith. Selpiit , 
Selpti, ‘to help, support’, pa-Salpa, ‘support’. 
Derivatives: help , n. (q.v.), help-er , n., help- 
ing, n. 

help, n. — OE. help (fern, and masc.), helpe (fern.), 
fr. helpan, ‘to help’, rel. to ON. hjalp, Dan. 
hjselp, Swed. hjalp , OFris. helpe, Du. hulp, OHG. 
helfa , hit fa, MHG. helfe, hilfe , G. Hilfe. See 
help, v. 

Derivatives: help-ful, adj., help-ful-ly, adv., 
help-ful-ness, n., help-less , adj., help-less-ly, adv., 
help-less-ness , n. 

helpmate, n., a companion; esp. applied to a 
wife. — Corruption of helpmeet, 
helpmeet, n., a helpmate. — From a misunder- 
standing of the English rendering of Heb. ‘ ezer 
k l neghd 6 in Gen. 2:18 and 20 ‘an help meet for 
him’. See help, n. and meet, ‘suitable’, 
helter-skelter, adv., in haste and confusion. — 
Of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: helter-skelter, adj. and n. 
helve, n., handle of an ax, — ME. hilve, helve , 
fr. OE. hielf helfe , rel. to OS. he hi, MDu, helf 
helve , OHG. halb, MHG. halp, ‘handle of an 
ax, helve’, OHG. helmo, ‘tiller’, and cogn. with 
Lith. kilpa, ‘stirrup’, kalpa, ‘traverse of a sled- 
ge’. Cp. halter and helm, ‘tiller’. 

Derivative: helve, tr. v. 

Helvella, n., a genus of sac fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. helvella, ‘a small potherb’, dimin. formed 
fr. helvus , ‘light bay’. See yellow and -ella and 
cp. next word. 

helvite, n., a yellow mineral. — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. L. helvus , ‘light bay’. See 
yellow and cp. prec. word, 
hem, n„ edge, border. — ME. hemm, hem , fr. OE. 
hemm, hem, rel. to ON. hemja , ‘to bridle, curb’, 
Dan. hemme, Swed. hdmma, ‘to stop, restrain’, 
OFris. hemma, ‘to hinder’, MDu., MHG., G. 
hemmen , ‘to hem in, stop, hinder’, and to OE. 
hamm, ‘enclosed pasture land’, 
hem, tr. v. — ME. hemmen, fr. OE. hemman , fr. 
hem, ‘edge, border’. See hem, v. 

Derivative: hemm-er, n. 
hem, n., interjection and intr. v. — Imitative, 
hem-, form of hemo- before a vowel, 
hemal, haemal, adj., pertaining to blood. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. aTfAa, ‘blood’, 
which possibly stands for *sai-men and is cogn. 
with OS. sem, ON. seimr, MDu. seem, Du. 
zeem, OHG., MHG., G. seim, ‘virgin honey’. 
The original meaning of both Greek cd\ia. and 
these Teut. words seems to have been ‘a viscid 
liquid’. Cp. -emia. 

hemat-, form of hemato- before a vowel, 
hematic, haematic, adj., pertaining to blood, of 
the color of blood. — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. Gk. at(x(x, gen. a 41a to-;, ‘blood’. See hemal, 
hematin, hematine, haematin, haematine, n., the 
coloring matter of hemoglobin (biochem.) — 
Formed with chem. suff. -in, resp. -ine, fr. Gk. 
alpust, gen. afyaroc, ‘blood’; see hemal, 
hematite, haematite, n., an ore of iron (mineral.) 
— L. haematites , fr. Gk. atjjiaTfTT];, ‘bloodlike’, 
used in the sense of Xt£o<; atfjLaxfTTjc, ‘a red 
iron ore’, fr. gen. afyuxTOs, ‘blood’. See 

hemal and subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: hematit-ic, adj. 
hemato-, haemato-, before a vowel hemat-, hae- 
mat-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
blood’. — Gk. alfzceTO-, fr. at[zoc, gen. 

aijxaTo;, ‘blood’. See hemal, 
hematocele, haematocele, n., a tumor containing 
blood (med.) — Compounded of hemato- and 
Gk. x7)Xv), ‘tumor’. See -cele. 
hemato-cry stall in, haemato- crystallln, hemoglo- 



bin in a crystalline condition. — See hemato- 
and crystalline. 

hematocyte, haematocyte, n., a blood cell. — 
Compounded of hemato- and Gk. xuto^, ‘a hol- 
low vessel’. See -cyte. 

hematoidin, haematoidin, n., an ironfree yellowish 
pigment (biochem.) — Coined by the German 
pathologist Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902) fr. 
hemato-, -oid and chem. suff. -in. 
hematology, n., the science of the blood (med.) 

— Compounded of hemato- and -logy. 
Derivatives: hematolog-ic adj., hematolog-ist, n. 

hemer-, form of hemero- before a vowel, 
hemeralopia, n., i)day blindness; 2) night blind- 
ness. — Medical L., fr. Gk. T^epaXoifJ', ‘blind 
by day’, compounded of Yjfji£pa, ‘day’, aXao 
‘blind’, and cty (gen. a>7r6c), ‘eye’. For the ety- 
mology of Gk. TjpLepa see hemero-. Gk. aXao<; 
prob. means lit. ‘not seeing’, and is formed fr. 
a- (see pri v. pref. a) and the stem of Xaetv, ‘to see’, 
which is cogn. with OI. lasati , ‘shines, beams’. 
For the etymology of Gk. see -opia. Cp. 
nyctalopia. Derivative: hemeralop-ic, adj. 
hemero-, before a vowel hemer-, combining form 
meaning ‘day’. — Gk. ^piepo-, r)|xep-, fr- ^epa, 
‘day’, which is rel. to Jjpiap of s.m., and cogn. 
with Arm. aur (fr. *amur), ‘day’. Cp. ephemeral, 
hemeralopia, Mesembryanthemum. 

Hemerocallis, n., a genus of plants, the day lily 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Tj^EpoxocXXes, ‘a kind 
of lily’, which is compounded of ^pipa, ‘day’ 
and xaXXos, ‘beauty’ (see hemero- and calo-); 
so called because its flowers blossom only one 
single day. 

hemi-, pref. in words of Greek origin, meaning 
‘half’. — Gk. for *semi cogn. with OI. 
sami, ‘half’, L. semi-, OE. sam-, OHG. sami-, 
‘half’. See semi-. 

-hernia, haemia. — Variants of -emia. 
hemialgia, n., pain involving only one side of 
the body (med.) — Medical L., compounded of 
hemi- and Gk. -aXyta, fr. tiXyos, ‘pain’. See -algia. 
hemicrania, n., a periodical headache, usually on 
one side of the head only. — Late L. hemicrania , 
fr. Gk. ^)pixpocv£a, ‘pain on one side of the 
head’, which is compounded of rjpt- (see hemi-) 
and xpavlov, ‘head, skull’ ; see cranium. Cp. mi- 
graine, megrim. 

hemicycle, n., semicircle. — F. hemicycle, fr. L. 
hemicyclus , fr. Gk. rjptxuxXtov, ‘semicircle’, 
prop. neut. of the adjective VixuxXto?, ‘semi- 
circular’, fr. Yjpi- (see hemi-) and xuxXo<;, ‘circle’. 
See cycle. 

hemielytron, hemielytrum, n., one of the fore 
wings of certain insects ( entomol .) — ModL., 
compounded of hemi- and elytron, 
hemin, haemin, n., the hydrochloride of hematin 
(biochem.) — Formed with chem. suff. -in fr. 
Gk. atpa, ‘blood’. See hemal, 
hemiplegia, n., paralysis of one side of the body 
(med.) — Medical L., compounded of hemi- 
and Gk. -TiX^ytoc, fr- ’tvkriyi], ‘stroke’. See -plegia. 
Derivative: hemipleg-ic , adj. 

Hemiptera, n. pi., an order of insects, the bugs 
(entomol.) — ModL., compounded of hemi- 
and Gk. 7rrep6v, ‘wing’. See ptero-. 
hemipterous, adj., pertaining to the Hemiptera. 

— See prec. word and -ous. 

hemisphere, n., half of the surface of a sphere 
a sphere; esp. half of the surface of the earth. — 
F. hemisphere, fr. L. haemisphaerium, fr. Gk. 
7jti-Lacpatptov, which is compounded of ^1- (see 
hemi-) and 09a tpa, ‘ball, globe, sphere’. See 
sphere. 

hemispherical, adj. — See hemi-, spheric and adj. 
suff. -al. 

hemistich, n., half of a poetic line. — L. hemi - 
stichium, fr. Gk. ^ptOTfytov, ‘half line, half 
verse’, compounded of (see hemi-) and 
‘row, line, rank ; verse’, which is related 
to axeixew, ‘to go, march in order’. See acrostic 
and cp. words there referred to. 
hemlock, n. — ME. humlok , hemlok, fr. OE. 
hymlic, hymlicei hemlic , of uncertain origin, 
hemo-, haemo-, before a vowel hem-, haem-, com- 
bining form meaning ‘blood’. — Gk. atpo-, 
atp-, fr. atpa, ‘blood’. See hemal and cp. 
hemato-. 
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hemoglobin, haemoglobin, n., the coloring matter 
of the red blood corpuscles ( biochem .) — Short- 
ened by the German chemist Ernst Felix Im- 
manuel Hoppe-Seyler (1825-95) fr. earlier hae- 
matoglobulin, fr. haemato- (in the sense of 
haematin) and globulin. 

hemophilia, haemophilia, n., tendency to bleeding 
(tried.) — Medical L., coined by the German 
physician Johann Lucas Schonlein (1793-1864) 
in 1 828 fr. haemo- and Gk. qxXla, ‘friendship’, 
here used in the sense of ‘tendency to’. See 
philo-. 

hemoptysis, haemoptysis, n., spitting of blood 
(med.) — ModL„ compounded of hemo- and 
Gk. 7rnjmq, ‘spitting’, fr. 7rr6stv, ‘to spit’. See 

ptyalin. 

hemorrhage, haemorrhage, n., bursting of a blood- 
vessel (med.) — Medical L. haemorrhagic fr. 
Gk. aljj.oppayta, ‘haemorrhage’, which is com- 
pounded of alp.o- (see hemo-) -ppayta, ‘a burst- 
ing forth’, fr. pTjyvuvai, ‘to break, burst’. See 
-rrhagia. 

Derivatives : hemorrhag-ic, hemorrhag-ic-al , adjs, 
hemorrhoidal, haemorrhoidal, adj. — F. hemor- 
rhoidal. See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
hemorrhoids, haemorrhoids, n. pi., piles. — F. 
kemorr(h)oides , fr. L. haemorrhoidae, fr. Gk. 
aljjLOppotSei; (<pX 6 | 3 e<;), . ‘(veins) liable to dis- 
charge blood’ (esp. used in the sense of ‘hemor- 
rhoids’) pi. of od pop po'h;, fr. alfxoppooi;, ‘flowing 
with blood 1 , compounded of aljxo- (see hemo-) 
and p£eiv, ‘to flow’, which stands for *cp£Feiv. 
See stream. 

hemostasis, haemostasis, hemostasia, haemostasia, 
n., stoppage of bleeding (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. alpuSoTaaii;, which is compounded of 
alpio- (see hemo-) and crraou;, ‘standing, stand- 
ing still’. See stasis. 

hemostat, haemostat, n., anything that stops 
hemorrhage; specif., an instrument used to 
compress a bleeding vessel. — Fr. hemostatic, 
hemostatic, haemostatic, adj., serving to stop 
hemorrhage ; styptic. — Compounded of hemo- 
and Gk. ctt<xtix 6<;, ‘causing to stand’. See static, 
hemp, n. — ME., fr. OE. hsenep , henep, rel. to 
OS. hanap, ON. hampr, Swed. hampa , Dan. 
hamp , MDu., Du. hertnep , OHG. hanaf, MHG. 
hanef hanf, G. Hanf(= Teut. * hanap). Cp. Gk. 
xavvocpis (whence L. cannabis ), Arm. kanap\ 
Alb. kanep, Russ.-Church Slav, konoplja (whence 
Lith. kanapes), ‘hemp’. All these words are 
loan words from a foreign, possibly Scythian, 
language. Cp. canvas, canvass. Cp. also sunn. 
Derivative; hemp-en , adj. 
hen, n, — ME., fr. OE. hen , henn, rel. to 
OFris. henn , MDu. henne, Du. hen , OHG. henna, 
heninna , MHG., G. henne, ‘hen’, OE., OFris., 
Goth, hana , OS., OHG. hemo, ON. hani, Dan., 
Swed., MLG., MDu. hane , Du. haan , MHG. 
hane , han, G. Hahn, ‘cock’. These words lit. 
mean ‘the singing bird’, and are cogn. with L. 
canere , ‘to sing’. For sense development cp. the 
cogn. Gk. vjt-xoivof;, (Hesychius) ‘cock’, lit. 
‘singer of the dawn’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’, 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
chanticleer. 

Derivative: henn-ery, n. 

hen ad, n., a unit, monad (Platonic philosophy). — 
Gk. a;, gen. evaSos, formed fr. ev, neut. of 
el;, ‘one’, with suff. -a;, gen. -aSo;. See heno- 
and -ad. 

henbane, n. — Compounded of hen and bane, 
hence, adv. — ME. hennes (formed with adv. gen. 
suff. - s fr. earlier henne), contracted later into 
hens (written hence , in order to show that the s 
has the voiceless sound), fr. OE. heonan, heonon; 
rel. to OS. hinan, hinana , OHG. hinnan, hinnan , 
hinana , MHG., G. hinnen, fr. Teut. pronominal 
base */»-. See he and cp. hinder, adj. For the 
spelling with -ce cp. thence , whence. 
henchman, n., 1) a page or squire; 2) a follower. — 
ME. hengestman, henxtman , henksman , henche- 
man, ‘groom, squire’, formed fr. OE. hengest , 
hengst , ‘horse’, and man, ‘man’, lit. ‘a man at- 
tending on a horse’. The first element is rel. to 
OFris. hengst , hanxt , Du. hengst , OHG. hengist, 
MHG. hengest , hengst, G. Hengst , ‘stallion’. 
These words prob. mean lit. ‘leaper, jumper’, 



fr. I.-E. base *kaq~, whence also Gk. xTjxietv, 
‘to gush forth’, Lith. Sokti, ‘to jump, dance’, 
Sankus, ‘quick, swift’, MW., OCo. cassec, Bret. 
kazek, ‘a mare’, lit. ‘that which belongs to a 
stallion’. For the second element see man. 
hendeca-, combining form meaning ‘eleven’. — 
Gk. evSexa, compounded of £v, neut. of elq, 
‘one’, and 8exa, ‘ten’. See heno- and deca-. 
hendecagon, n., a plane figure with eleven angles 
and. eleven sides. — Gk. IvSexaywvo^, ‘having 
eleven angles’. See hendeca- and -gon and cp. 
undecagon. 

hendecasyllabic, adj., having eleven syllables. — 
L. hendecasyllabus , fr. Gk, £v 8 exaouXXa[ 3 o<;, 
‘having eleven syllables’. See hendeca- and 
syllabic. 

hendiadys, n., a figure of speech in which two 
nouns joined by and are used instead of a noUn 
with an adjective. — ML. alteration of Gk. £v 
81a Sooiv, ‘one (thing) by means of two’. See 

heno-, dia- and dual. 

henequen, n., the fiber of the plant Agave rigida 
sisalana. — Sp. henequen, jeniquen , fr. Taido 
henequen. 

henna, n., the shrub Lawsonia inermis and the 
reddish dye made from its leaves. — Arab. 
fiinnd\ ‘henna’, a name of Persian origin. Cp. 
alkanet, Alkanna, orcanet. 
heno-, combining form meaning ‘one’. — Gk. 
£vo-, neut. of si? (for *£[,1-?), fr. !v (for *k[L-), 
‘one’, fr. I.-E. base *sem-,*sni-, ‘one, together’. 
See same and words there referred to andep. esp. 
hendeca-, hendiadys, henotic. 
henotheism, n., a kind of polytheism in which one 
god of the pantheon is raised over the rest. — 
Coined by Friedrich Max Muller (1823-1900), 
professor of comparative philology at Oxford, 
in his Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion (1878), fr. heno- and 1st theism, 
henotheist, n., an adherent of henotheism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: henotheist-ic, adj. 
henotic, adj., unifying; harmonizing. — Gk. 
£vomx<k, ‘serving to unite’, fr. £v ouv, ‘to make 
one, unite’, fr. ev, neut. of elg, ‘one’. See heno-. 
Henrietta, fern. PN. — F. Henriette, fern, dimin, 
of Henri. See next word and cp. Harriet. Cp. 
also Etta. 

Henry, masc. PN. — F. Henri, fr. Late L. Hen- 
ricus, fr. G. Heinrich , fr. OHG. Heimerich, lit. 
‘the ruler of the house’, fr. heim , ‘house, home’, 
and rihhi, ‘ruler’. The first element is rel. to 
OE. ham , ‘home’; see home. For the second 
element see rich. Cp. Harry, 
henry, n., the unit of inductance (electr.) — 
Named after the American physicist Joseph 
Henry (1797-1878). 

bent, tr. v., to seize (archaic). — ME. henten, fr. 
OE. hentan, ‘to try to seize, to attack, seize’, 
which stands in gradational relationship to OE. 
huntian, ‘to hunt’. See hunt and cp. hint, 
heortology, n., the study of feasts. — Compoun- 
ded of Gk. £opT7), ‘feast, festival’, and -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xdyo^, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’-. The first 
element is of uncertain origin. It possibly stands 
for *fe-fop-T& and lit. means ‘a kindly act (to 
a deity)’ and is rel. to epavo? (for *F6pavot;), 
‘a meal to which everyone contributed his 
share’, and to ?)pa, acc. (for *f^pa), in -?)pa 
<p£peiv, ‘to do a favor’, em-Y)pa, ‘pleasing gifts’, 
and cogn. with L. severus, ‘serious, grave, strict, 
austere’ ; see severe. For the second element see 
-logy. 

Derivative: heortolog-i-cal, adj. 
hepar, n . , 1 ) the liver ; 2) a liver-colored substance. 
— ML., fr. Gk. V<*P, ‘liver’. See hepatic, 
heparin, n., an anticoagulant obtained from the 
livers of animals (pharm.) — Coined by the 
American physiologist William Henry Howell 
(1860-1945) and the American physician Luther 
Emmett Holt Jr. (1895- )(see the article “Two 

new factors in blood coagulation — Heparin 
and Pro-antithrombin’’ in American Journal 
of Physiology, 47, 328, 1918), fr. Gk. T^ap 
(gen. r;7iaTo-) ? ‘liver’ (see hepatic), and chem. 
suff. -in. The correct form would have been 
hepatin. 



hepat-, form of hepato- before a vowel, 
hepatic, adj., pertaining to the liver. — Gk. 
7 )tcoctix 6<;, ‘of the liver’, fr. ?jroxp, gen. rjTraToq, 
‘liver’, fr. I.-E. base *y£q w -r(t), gen. yeq w -nes, 
whence also OI. ydkft, gen. yakndlt, Avestic 
yakar e , MPers .Jakar, ModPers. jigar, L. Jecur, 
OLith. jeknos , jekanas, Lith. jaknos (pi.), Lett. 
aknas , aknis (pi.), ‘liver’. Cp. hepar, heparin, 
jecoral. 

Hepatica, n., a genus of plants, the liverleaf (bot.) 

— ML. hepatica , ‘liverwort’, fr. L. hepatica, 
fern, of hepaticus, ‘of the liver’, fr. Gk. ^ramx6<;, 
‘of the liver’, of s.m„ fr. ^7rap, gen. octo<;, 
‘liver’ (see prec. word); so called because the 
leaves of the plant resemble the liver. 

Hepaticae, n. pi., a class of plants, the liverworts. 

— ModL., prop. pi. of prec. word, 
hepatization, n., consolidation of the lung owing 

to pneumonia (med.) — Lit. ‘appearance of a 
liver’ ; coined by the Italian physician Giovanni 
Battista Morgagni (1682-1771), fr. Gk. rj-nra- 
T^etv, ‘to be like a liver’, fr. -Jjnrap, gen. -fj-jraTo?, 
‘liver’. See hepatic and -ize. 
hepato-, before a vowel hepat-, combining form 
denoting the liver. — Gk. ^toxto-, fr. ^rrap, gen. 
^tcoctcn;, ‘liver’. See hepatic, 
hephaestic, adj., pertaining to smiths; — hephaes - 
tic cramp , cramp caused by the excessive use 
of the hammer. — See next word and -ic. 
Hephaestus, n., the god of fire and metal-working; 
identified later with Vulcan (Greek mythol.) — 
L., fr. Gk. w H<pai<JTO(;, a pre-Hellenic word of 
uncertain origin. 

Hephzibah, fern. PN. (Bible). — Heb. Hephtzibdh, 
lit. ‘my delight is in her’, compounded of 
hephtzf, ‘my delight’, fr. hiphetz, ‘delight, 
pleasure, desire’, which derives fr. haph&tz, ‘he 
delighted in, desired’, and of bah, ‘in her’, fr. 
b e ~, ‘in’, with the fern. suff. of the 3rd person. 
See hafiz. 

Hepplewhite, adj., relating to the style introduced 
in England by the cabinetmaker George Hepple- 
white (died in 1786). 
hept-, form of hepta- before a vowel, 
hepta-, before a vowel hept-, combining "form 
meaning ‘seven’. — Gk. fr. ktzxd, 

‘seven’, which stands for *septni and is cogn. 
with L. septem , Goth, sibun, OE. seofon , ‘seven’. 
See seven. 

heptachord, n., 1) a seven-stringed instrument; 
2) diatonic system of seven tones (mus.) — Gk. 
£7 rraxopSoi;, ‘seven-stringed’; compounded of 
knxd. (see hepta-) and '/op 8 r), ‘chord’. See chord 
and cp. words there referred to. 
heptad, n., a group of seven things. — Gk. knvxc;, 
gen. ^Trrdt&o^, ‘a group of seven’, formed fr. 

‘seven’, with suff. -as, gen. -a8os. See 
hepta- and -ad. 

heptagon, n., a plane figure with seven angles and 
seven sides (geom.) — Gk. £tet< 4 y 6 jvos, ‘seven- 
cornered’, compounded of knxd. (see hepta-) and 
-ytovo from the stem of y^v(a, ‘angle’. See 

-gon. 

Derivative: heptagon-al, adj. 
heptahedron, n., a solid figure with seven plane 
faces (geom.) — Compounded of hepta- and 
Gk. I8pa, ‘seat; base, side, face’. See -hedron. 
heptamerous, adj., consisting of seven parts. — 
Compounded of hepta- and Gk. [jtipos, ‘part’. 
See -merous. 

heptarch, n., one of the rulers in a heptarchy. — 
Compounded of hept- and Gk. ip/^s, ‘leader, 
chief, ruler’. See -arch. 

heptarchy, n., government by seven persons. — 
Compounded of hept- and Gk. -apxla, ‘rule’. 
See -archy. 

Heptateuch, n., the first seven books of the Bible. 

— Late L. Heptateuchos , fr. Gk. litTaTeu'/oc; 
(scil. (3$Xo<;), ‘a book consisting of seven 
volumes’, which is compounded of km ra (see 
hepta-) and tcuxoc, ‘tool, implement’, later, 
‘book’. See Pentateuch and cp. Hexateuch, 
Octateuch. 

her, pers. pron. — ME. hire, here , hir , fr. OE. 
hiere, hire, hyre, dat. heo, hio, ‘she’, fern, of he, 
‘he’. See he and cp. hers, 
her, possessive pronominal adj. — ME. hire, here, 
hir , OE. hiere, hire, hyre, gen. of heo , hio. See 
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prec. word. 

Hera, n., sister and wife of Zeus, queen of the 
gods ( Greek mythol.); identified by the Romans 
with Juno. — L., fr. Gk. "Hpa, which stands for 
*"Hpfa, lit. means ‘protectress’, and is rel. to 
Tjpwq, ‘hero’, orig, ‘defender, protector’. See hero. 
Heracles, Herakles, n. — See Hercules. 
Heracleum, n., a genus of plants, the cow pars- 
nip (i hot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. yjpaxXeia, name 
of a plant, prop. fern, of the adj. 'HpdxXeioi;, 
‘pertaining to Hercules’, fr. ‘HpaxXrjc; (see Her- 
cules). Accordingly Gk. 7)paxXeia lit. means 
‘the flower dedicated to Hercules’. 

Heraclidae, n. pi., the descendants of Hercules. 
— L., fr. Gk. ‘HpaxXEtSaL, pi. of 'HpaxXet87)<;, 
‘son or descendant of Hercules’. See Hercules 
and patronymic suff. -id. 
herald, n., i) forerunner; 2) proclaimed — ME. 
herald, heraud , fr. OF. her alt, heraut (F. heraut ), 
fr. Frankish *hariwald, a compound lit. meaning 
‘officer of the army’. The first element is rel. 
to OHG. heri, MDu., OE. here, ‘host, army’; 
see harry. The second element is rel. to OHG. 
waltan, ‘to rule’ ; see wield and cp. the suffix in 
spring-al, spring-aid. Cp. the name Chariovolda, 
the Batavian chief, mentioned by Tacitus, and 
ON. Harald (see Harold), which are of the same 
etymology as OF. heralt. It. araldo, Sp. heraldo, 
G. Herald , are French loan words. 

Derivatives: herald , tr. v., herald-ic, adj., herald - 
ic-al-ly, adv., herald-ry, n. 
herapathite, n., quinine sulfato-periodide {min- 
eral.) — Named after the English J chemist 
William B. Herapath (1795-1868). For the en- 
ding see subst. suff. -ite. 

herb, n. — ME. herbe, erbe, fr. OF. erbe (F. her- 
be ), fr. L. herba , ‘grass, herb’, which is of un- 
certain origin. The spelling with h is due to the 
influence of L. herba . Cp. yerba and the second 
element in contrayerva. 

Derivatives: herb-y, herb-less, adjs. 
herbaceous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
herbs. — L. herbaceus, ‘grassy’, fr. herba. See 
herb and -accous. 

herbage, n., herbs collectively. — ME. erbage , fr. 
F. herbage, fr. ML. herbaticum, fr. L. herba. 
See herb and -age. 

herbal, adj., pertaining to herbs. — ML. her- 
balis, fr. L. herba . See herb and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: herbal , n. (q.v.), he. 
herbal, n., a treatise on herbs. — ML. herbale , 
prop. neut. of the adjective her balls, used as 
a noun. See herbal, adj. 

herbarium, n., a collection of plants. — Late L. 
herbarium , prop, subst. use of the neut. of the 
adj. herbarius , ‘pertaining to herbs’, fr. L. herba. 
See herb and -arium and cp. herbary. Cp. also 
arbor. 

herbary, n., 1) herbarium; 2) a garden of herbs 
or vegetables. — Late L. herbarium. See prec. 
word and subst. suff. -ary. 
herb bennet, a European herb with an astringent 
root, Geum urbanum. — ME. herbe beneit, fr. 
OF. herbe beneite, fr. L. herba benedict a , ‘the 
blessed herb’ (see herb and bennet); so called for 
its medicinal properties. 

Herbert, masc. PN, — Not the direct derivative 
of OE. Herebeorht, but of its OHG. equivalent 
Hariberct, through the intermediate Latinized 
form Herbert us, introduced into England by the 
Normans. OHG. Hariberct is compounded of 
hari, heri , ‘host, army’, and beraht, ‘bright*. See 
harry and bright and cp. the first element in 
Herman. 

herbiferous, adj., bearing herbs. — L. herbifer, 
compounded of L. herba, ‘grass, herb’, and 
ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See herb and -ferous. 
Herbivora, n. pi., a group of mammals ( zool .) — 
ModL., lit, ‘(mammals) feeding on grass’, com- 
pounded of L. herba , ‘grass, herb’, and vorare, 
‘to devour’. See herb and voracious, 
herbivore, n., a herbivorous animal. — See prec. 
word. 

herbivorous, adj., feeding on grass. — See Herbi- 
vora and -ous. 

herborist, n., 1) a collector of plants; 2) a her- 
balist. — F. herboriste, fr. earlier herboliste, fr. 
herboliser. See herborize and -ist. 



herborization, n. — F. herborisation, fr. herboriser. 
See next word and -ation. 

herborize, intr. v., to botanize (archaic). — F. 
herboriser, fr. earlier herboliser, a hybrid coined 
fr. L. herbula, ‘a little herb’, dimin. of herba , 
and - iser , a suff. of Greek origin. See herb 
and -ize. 

herb Paris, a liliaceous herb ( Paris quadrifolia). 

— ML. herba part's, of uncertain origin. Some 
scholars see in paris the gen. of L. par, ‘equal; 
a couple, pair’, and translate herba paris ac- 
cordingly ‘herb of a couple’ (see pair). The herb 
should have been so called in allusion to the 
regular formation of the four leaves. Others ex- 
plain the name herba Paris as ‘the herb of Paris’, 
and see in it a reference to Paris, son of Priam 
of Troy. Cp. Paris. 

herb Robert, n., a kind of geranium with red 
flowers (Geranium robertianum). — ME. herbe 
robert , fr. ML. herba Robert J, lit. ‘Robert’s 
herb’. It was possibly to called after Robert 
Duke of Normandy. 

Herculean, adj., 1) pertaining to Herculus; 2) 
(usually not cap.) having the strength of Her- 
cules ; 3) ( usually not cap.) very difficult, danger- 
ous. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Hercules. 
See next word. 

Hercules, n., a hero, son of Zeus and Alcmene 
(Greek mythoi) — L. Hercules , fr. earlier Mer- 
cies, fr. Gk. 'HpdxX^qc;, 'HpaxX^, lit. ‘glory of 
Hera’, fr. "Hpoc, ‘Hera’, and xX£o<;, ‘glory’. See 
Hera and loud and cp. Clio, cledonism, the first 
element in Clianthus and the second element in 
Damocles, Eteocles, Euclea. 

Hercynian, adj., designating, or pertaining to, the 
forest-covered mountains of ancient Germany. 

— Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Hercyniaisilva ), 
Hercynius(saltus), ‘Hercynian forest’, which, 
together with Gk. ’Apxuvia ’Opxuvtoq 
8pu(jt6<;, derives fr. OCeltic *Perkunyd, fr. I.-E. 
base *perq (0)-, ‘oak ; oak forest ; wooded moun- 
tain’. See fir and cp. Quercus. 

hercynite, n., iron aluminate (mineral.) — So 
called because found at Ronsberg, in the Bo- 
hemian Forest. See Hercynian. For the ending 
see subst suff. -ite. 

herd, n„ a number of animals. — ME. heorde , 
herd, fr. OE. heord, ‘herd, flock’, rel. to ON. 
hjord, Dan., Swed. hjord, OHG. herta, MHG. 
herte, G. Herde , Goth, hairda , ‘herd’, and cogn. 
with OI. sdrdhah , ‘herd, troop’, OSlav. creda , 
‘herd’, Gk. x6p$ug, ‘heap’, xopOuvetv, ‘to lift, 
raise’, MW. cordd, ‘troop, family’, Lith. ke?d- 
zius , ‘shepherd’ (derived fr. *kerdd, ‘flock’). 
These words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *kerdh-, 
*kordh~, ‘row, herd, troop’. Cp. herd, ‘herds- 
man’, herder. 

herd, n., herdsman, now used chiefly in com- 
pounds as cow-herd, shep-herd. — ME. heorde , 
herde, fr. OE. hierde , hyrde, rel. to OS. hirdi, 
ON. hirdir, Dan. hyrde, Swed. herde, MLG., 
MDu. herde , OHG. hirti, MHG. hirte, hirt , 
G. Hirt, Goth, hairdeis , ‘herdsman, shepherd*, 
and to OE. heord, ‘herd, flock’. See herd, ‘a 
number of animals’. 

herd, tr. v., to put into a herd; intr. v., to flock 
together. — ME. herdien, fr. herde, ‘herd’. See 
herd, ‘a number of animals’. 

herder, n., one who herds, a herdsman. — Not 
derived fr. the E, verb herd, but borrowed fr. 
MDu. (= Du.) herder , of s.m., fr. herde, ‘herd’ 
(see herd, ‘a number of animals’). See J.F. 
Bense, A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element 
in the English Vocabulary, p. 142. 

herderite, n., a beryllium and calcium fluophos- 
phate (mineral.) — Named after Baron Sieg- 
mund A. W. von Herder (1776-1838), director 
of the Saxon mines. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

herdic, n„ a kind of cab with two or four wheels. 

— Named after its inventor, the American Peter 
Herdic (died in 1888). 

here, adv. — ME. her, fr. OE. her, rel. to OS. 
her, hir , ON., Goth, her, Dan. her , Swed. hdr, 
MDu., Du. hier , OHG. hiar , MHG., G. hier, 
hie, ‘here’, fr. Teut. pron. base *hi-, correspond- 
ing to I.-E. *ki ‘this; here’. See he and cp. 
hither. 



Derivative: here , n. 

hereafter, adv. and n. — ME. here after, fr. OE. 
hersefter. See here and after, 
hereditable, adj., heritable. — ML. hereditabilis , 
fr. hereditare, ‘to inherit’, fr. he res, gen. heredis. 
See heredity and -able and cp. heritable. 
Derivative: hereditabil-ity, n. 
hereditament, n., any property that may be in- 
herited (law). — ML. hereditamentum, fr. here- 
ditare. See prec. word and -ment. 
hereditary, adj., 1) derived from ancestors; 2) 
passed down by heredity; 3) transmitted by 
inheritance. — L. hereditarius, ‘relating to an in- 
heritance, hereditary’, fr. hereditas, gen. here - 
ditdtis. See next word and adj. suff. -ary and 
cp. heritor. 

Derivative: hereditari-ly , adv. 
heredity, n., the transmission of bodily and mental 
characters of parent to offspring. — F. heredite, 
fr. L. hereditatem, acc. of hereditas, ‘heirship’, 
fr. heres, gen. heredis, ‘heir’. See heir and -ity. 
Hereford, n., name of a breed of red and white 
beef cattle. — So called because first bred in 
Herefordshire in England, 
herein, n., Biblical ban, excommunication. — 
Heb. hirem, ‘person or thing devoted to destruc- 
tion’, rel. to heherfm, ‘he banned, devoted to 
destruction, excommunicated’, Aram, aharim , 
‘he banned; excommunicated’, Arab, hdrama, 
‘he forebade’, hdruma, ‘was forbidden’, harfm, 
‘sacred, forbidden’, Ethiop. harama , ‘he pro- 
hibited from common use; he devoted to’, Ak- 
kad. hardmu , ‘to dedicate’, harimtu, ‘a dedicated 
woman, a female hierodule*. Cp. maranatha, 
marrano. Cp. also harem and words there re- 
ferred to. 

heresiarch, n., a founder or leader of heresy. — 
Eccles. L. haeresiarcha, fr. Late Gk. atpemdp- 
See heresy and -arch. 

heresiography, n., a treatise on heresies. — See 
heresy and -graphy. 

heresiologist, n., a student of heresies. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -ist. 
heresiology, n., the study of heresies. — Com- 
pounded of heresy and Gk. -XoyLd, fr. -Xoyoe, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
heresy, n., unorthodox belief or doctrine. — ME. 
eresie, heresie , fr. OF. eresie , heresie (F. heresie ), 
fr. Late L. haeresis, fr. Gk. ai'psau;, *a taking, 
choosing, choice; sect, heresy’, fr. alpelo^at, 
‘to take for oneself’, middle voice of aipetv, 
‘to take, choose’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. aphaeresis, diaeresis, synaeresis. 
heretic, n„ a person guilty of heresy. — ME. 
her et ike, fr. F. heretique, fr. Eccles. L. haereticus , 
fr. Gk. atpsTixo?, ‘able to choose; heretical’, 
fr. aipex6 <;, ‘to be chosen, that which may'* be 
chosen’, verbal adj. of odpeiv. See prec. word 
and -etic. 

Derivatives: heretic-al, adj., heretic-al-ly, adv., 
heretic-al-ness, n. 

hereticate, tr. v., to declare to be heretical. — 
Eccles. L. haeretiedtus , pp. of haereticare, ‘to 
declare to be heretical’, fr. haereticus, ‘heretical’. 
See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
heretoga, n., leader of an army (Old English hist.) 
— OE. heretoga, compounded of here , ‘host, 
army’, and -toga, ‘leader’, from the stem of 
togian , ‘to draw, drag’, rel. to OS. heritogo , 
ON. hertogi, OFris. her toga, OHG. herizoho , 
herizogo , ‘leader of an army’, prop. loan trans- 
lations of Gk. arpa’njXdcTT}?, ‘leader of an army’ 
(fr. cxpaTOi;, ‘army’, and eXauvetv, ‘to drive, 
draw’). See harry and tow, ‘to draw’, and cp. 
herzog. 

heriot, n., feudal due paid to the lord on the death 
of a tenant (English law). — ME. heriet, heriot , 
fr. OE. heregeatwa, heregeatwe, (pi.), ‘military 
equipments’, which is compounded of here , 
‘host, army 1 , and geatwa , geatwe (pi.), fr. earlier 
getdwe (pi.), ‘apparatus, equipments, arms’. For 
the first element see harry. The second element 
is rel. to OE. tawian, ‘to prepare’ ; see taw, ‘to 
prepare’. 

heritable, adj., inheritable. — F. heritable , fr. he - 
riter, fr. L. hereditare. See hereditable and -able 
and cp. inherit. 
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Derivatives: heritabil-ity, n., heritably, adv. 
heritage, n. — OF. eritage, heritage (F. heritage), 
fr. enter, her iter (F. her iter), ‘to inherit’, fr. ML. 
heredildre , fr, L, hires, gen, heredis, ‘heir’. See 
heir and -age and cp. heredity, 
heritor, n., an inheritor; heir. — ME. heriter, fr. 
OF, heritier (F. heritier ), ‘heir’, fr. L. heredi - 
tarius, ‘relating to an inheritance' (whence also 
OProveng. here tier, 'ere tier, Sp. heredero , Port. 
herdeiro , ‘heir’). See hereditary, 
herma, n., pillar representing a head of the god 
Hermes ( Greek antiq.) — L. Herma , fr. Gk. 
*EppLY]<;, ‘Hermes ; statue of Hermes’. See Hermes. 
Herman, masc. PN. — G. Hermann , fr, OHG. 
Hariman, lit. ‘man of war, warrior’, fr. hari, heri , 
‘host, army’, and man , ‘man’. See harry and 
man and cp. the first element in Herbert. 
hermandad,n.,name of a league originally formed 
against the violence of the nobles, organized 
later as national police. — Sp. lit. ‘brother- 
hood’, fr. hermano , ‘brother’, fr. L. germdnus , 
‘having the same parents’ (said of brothers or 
sisters); see german, ‘having the same parents*. 
Sp. suff, - dad derives fr. L. -tat- (nom. -tas, gen. 
-tatis); see subst. suff. -ty. 
hermaphrodism, n., hermaphroditism. — F. 
hermaphrodisme , fr. hermaphrodite , fr. L. 
hermaphroditus. See next word and -ism. 
hermaphrodite, n., a person or animal having 
both male and female sexual organs. — L. her- 
maphroditus , fr. Gk. £p{z<x<pp68lTO£, fr. *Ep(xa- 
9p6StToc;, the son of Hermes (— the male prin- 
ciple) and Aphrodite (= the female principle). 
See Hermes and Aphrodite. 

Derivatives: hermaphrodit-ic , adj., hermaphro- 
dit-ism , n. 

hermeneutic, adj., interpretative. — Gk. £pp.7)- 
veuxtxo^, ‘interpreting’, fr. tppijvcorfjc, ‘inter- 
preter’, fr. IpjxiQveiteiv, ‘to interpret*, fr. £ppw)ve6<;, 
‘interpreter’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: hermeneutic-al-ly , adv., hermeneu- 
tics (q.v.) 

hermeneutics, n., the science of interpretation. — 
Gk. Ipfutyveuruof) (scil. xkyvr\), ‘the art of inter- 
pretation’, fern, of eppwjveoTotds, ‘pertaining to 
interpretation*. See prec. word and -ics. 
Hermes, n., the son of Zeus and Maia, the god 
of commerce and messenger of the gods in 
Greek mythology; identified by the Romans 
with Mercury. — L. Hermes , fr. Gk. 'Epu%, of 
uncertain origin. Cp. next word and herma, 
Hermia, Hermione. 

hermetic, adj. — ML. hermeticus , ‘pertaining to 
Hermes (Trismegistus)*, fr. Gk. ‘Epprifc Tpio- 
{jiyioTCK;, ‘Hermes thrice greatest*, the Greek 
name for the Egyptian god Toth, who is said 
to have invented the art of making a glass-tube 
airtight. See prec. word and -Ic. 

Derivative: hermetic-al-ly , adv. 

Hermia, fern. PN. — Fem. name formed fr. L. 
Hermes , fr. Gk. 'EpjiTfc. See Hermes and cp. 
next word. 

Hermione, fem. PN. — Gk. *Eppu<S vr), fr. 'Epp%, 
‘Hermes’. See Hermes. 

hermit, n. — ME. ermit, hermit, fr. OF. ermite , 
her mite (F. ermite), fr. Eccles. L. eremita , fr. Gk. 
£pY){i.tT7)<;, ‘hermit’, lit. ‘he who lives in the 
desert’, fr. £pr)pda, ‘desert’, fr. gpTjpioc, ‘solitary, 
isolated’, which prob. derives fr. I.-E. base 
*eri-, ‘to separate, be rare’, whence also L. 
rams, ‘thin, loose’. See rare, ‘thin*, and cp. 
eremite, which is a doublet of hermit. 
Derivatives: hermit-age, n., hermit-ess, n. 
hernia, n., protrusion of an organ or its part 
through the containing cavity; rupture. — L., 
rel. to the first element in haruspex , ‘diviner in- 
specting entrails’, and to hira , ‘emtpy gut’. See 
yarn and cp. haruspex. Derivatives: herni-al , 
herni-ate, herni-ated, adjs., herni-ation, n. 
hemio-, combining form denoting the hernia. — 
See hernia. 

herniotomy, n., operation of cutting for strangu- 
lated hernia ( med .) — A hybrid coined fr. hernio- 
and -Toptia, ‘a cutting of’, fr, Top,?), ‘a cutting’. 
See -tomy. 

hero, n. — MF. he roe, fr. heroe (F. heros), fr. L. 
heroem, acc. of herds, ‘hero*, fr. Gk. pco? (for 
*7)ptof-oc), orig. ‘defender, protector’, rel. to 



"Hpa (for *"HpFa), ‘Hera’ (Jit. ‘tutelary god- 
dess’), and cogn. with L. servdre , ‘to save, deliver, 
preserve, protect’. See conserve and cp. Hera. 
Hero, n., priestess of Aphrodite in Sestos; loved 
by Leander of Abydos (see Leander). — L. 
Hero, fr. Gk. 'Hpd>; of uncertain origin, 
heroic, adj. — F. herofque, fr. L. heroicus, fr. Gk. 
7jpca'tx6i;, fr. 7)p<oc, gen. ijptoof;, ‘hero’. See hero 
and -ic. Derivatives: heroic, n., heroic-al, adj., 
heroic-al-ly, adv., heroic-al-ness , n. 
heroin, also heroine, n., a poisonous drug ob- 
tained from morphium. — G. Heroin, coined 
by H.Dreser, who prob. formed it fr. Gk. r>ptoc, 
‘hero’, and chem. suff. -in, resp. -ine. 
heroine, n., at female hero. — L. heroina, fr. Gk. 
fjpoitvTj, *a heroine’, fr. ‘a hero’. See hero 
and -ine (representing Gk. -tv/)), 
heroism, n. — F. heroisme . See hero and -ism. 
heron, n. — ME. heiroun , heroun, fr. OF. hair on, 
heron (F. heron), fr. Frankish *haigiro , which 
is rel. to OHG. heigir, heiger , heigaro, ‘heron’, 
and to OE. higera, higere , ‘magpie, woodpecker’, 
ON. hegri , heri , ‘heron’, Swed. heiger, OHG. 
hehara , MHG. he her, G. Haher , ‘jay*, OE. hrd- 
gra, Du. reiger, OHG. reigaro , MHG. reiger, 
G. Reiher , ‘heron’, and cogn. with OSlav. kriku, 
‘cry, scream’, kridati , ‘to cry, scream’, Lith. 
kryksti, ‘to shriek*, W, cryg, ‘hoarse’, Gk. 
xp^etv, ‘to creak, sc r ee ch *. All these words are 
of imitative origin. Cp. next word. Cp. also 
aigrette, egret. 

heronsew, n., heron. — ME. heronsewe, fr. OF. 
heroncel , heronceau , ‘a young heron*, dimin. 
of heron. See prec. word, 
herpes, n., an inflammatory disease of the skin 
(med.) — Gk. gpTnjq, ‘shingles’, lit. ‘that which 
creeps’, fr. gpraiv, ‘to creep’ (whence also kprzz- 
t6v, ‘creeping animal, reptile’); cogn. with L. 
serpere , ‘to creep*. See serpent and cp. reptile, 
herpetic, adj., pertaining to herpes (med.) — 
Formed fr. Gk. SpTC7]<;, gen. gp7nr)T0<;, ‘shingles’, 
with suff. -ic. See prec. word, 
herpetiform, adj., resembling herpes (med.) — 
A hybrid coined fr. Gk. gpTn^, gen. gp7r/)T0c;, 
‘shingles’, and L. forma , ‘form, shape*. See 
herpes and form, n. 

herpetiform, adj., like a reptile. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. £p7rcr6v, ‘creeping animal, rep- 
tile’, and L .forma, ‘form, shape’. See prec. word, 
herpetology, the study of reptiles. — Compound- 
ed of Gk. 4p7cex6v, ‘creeping animal, reptile’, 
and -Xoy£a, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain form); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See herpes and -logy. 

Derivatives : herpetolog-ic, herpetolog-ic-al, adjs., 
herpetolog- ic-al-ly, adv., herpetolog-ist , n. 

Herr, n., lord, master; Mr. — G., fr. MHG. her re, 
fr. OHG. heriro, herro, which is derivatively 
compar. of OHG. her , ‘noble’, hence orig. 
meant ‘nobler, superior’; cp. OS., ODu. herro, 
OFris. her a, Du. heer. These words are prop, 
loan translations of the ML. title senior (whence 
It. signore, F. seigneur, monsieur , Sp. sehor. 
Port, senhor), fr. L. senior, ‘older’. See hoar and 
cp. the second element in mynheer and in younker. 
herring, n. — . ME. hering, fr. OE. hearing, hiring , 
rel. to OS., MLG. hering, OFris. her eng, MDu. 
herinc, Du. haring, OHG. harinc , MHG. haerinc, 
G. Hering-, prob. orig. meaning ‘the gray fish’, 
and rel. to OE. hdr, ‘gray’. See hoar and subst. 
suff. -mg and cp. prec. word, 
hers, pron. — Earlier spelled her's, fr. ME. hires , 
for hire's, formed with gen. suff. -s from the 
possessive pronoun hire. See her and cp. ours, 
yours. 

herse, n., portcullis. — F. See hearse, 
hership, n„ a raid, foray (obsol.) — ME. heir- 
schip, fr. OE. here, ‘army’, and -scipe, ‘-ship’. 
See harry and -ship. 

Hertzian, adj. (e.g. Hertzian waves), discovered 
by, or pertaining to, the German physicist 
Heinrich Hertz (1857-94). For the ending see 
suff. -ian. 

Herzog, n., a German or Austrian duke. — G., 
‘duke’, fr. MHG. herzoge, fr. OHG. herizoho , 
herizogo, ‘leader of an army’. See heretoga. 
Heshvan, n., name of the eighth Jewish month. — 
ModHeb. heshwdn, erroneously shortened fr. 



Mishnaic Heb. mar heshwdn. This latter was 
namely misdivided into mar-heshwdn and the 
first ‘element’ so obtained was dropped (prob. 
owing to an association with Heb. mar, ‘bitter’). 
See Marheshvan. 

hesitance, hesitancy, n. — L. haesitantia, ‘stam- 
mering’, fr. haesitdns, gen. - antis . See next word 
and -ce, resp. -cy. 

hesitant, adj. — L. haesitdns, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of haesitare. See next word and -ant. 
Derivative: hesitant-iy, adv. 

hesitate, intr. and tr. v. — Fr. L. haesitdtus , pp. 
of haesitare, ‘to stick fast, to be uncertain, hesi- 
tate’, freq. of haereo , haerere , ‘to stick, cling’, 
which stands for *ghais-eyo and is cogn. with 
Lith. gaistu, gaisti, ‘to delay, tarry’. Cp. adhere 
and words there referred to. For the ending see 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : hesitat-er , hesitat-or, n., hesitation 
(q.v.), hesitat-ing-ly, adv., hesitat-ive , adj., 
hesitat-ive-ly, adv., hesitat-or y, adj. 

hesitation, n. — F. hesitation, fr. L. haesitationem , 
acc. of haesitatio, ‘irresolution, uncertainty, 
hesitation’, fr. haesitdtus, pp. of haesitare. See 
hesitate and -ion. 

besped, n., a funeral oration. — Mishnaic Heb. 
hespidh, fr. hisptdh , ‘he delivered a funeral ora- 
tion’, Hiph‘il (= causative form) of Biblical Heb. 
sdphddh, ‘he wailed, lamented’, whence mispddh, 
‘wailing’ ; rel. to Aram.-Syr. s e phadh, ‘he wailed, 
lamented’, Akkad, sipdu, sipittu, ‘mourning*, 
Ethiop. sadaphe (metathesis), ‘dirge*. 

Hesper, n. — See Hesperus. 

Hesperian, adj., Western. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr, L. hesperius , fr. Gk. konipioq, ‘western’, 
fr. eenrepos (for *fe<T 7 repo<;), n., ‘evening*; adj., 
of the evening, western’, which is cogn. with 
L. vesper, ‘evening’. See vesper. 

Hesperides, n. pi., the three nymphs who guarded 
the golden apples which Gaea had given as a 
wedding present to Hera (Greek mythol.) — L., 
fr. Gk. *Ea7rep£8e$, lit. ‘daughters of the west’, 
pi. of the fem. adj. kampLs, ‘western’ ; so called 
because they dwelt at the western end of the 
world. See Hesperis. 

Derivative: Hesper id-ian, adj. 

hesperidin, a crystalline glycoside, C 2 8H 34 O js ' 
(chem.) — Formed from next word with chem. 
suff. -in. 

hesperidium, n., a many-celled fleshy fruit with 
a leathery rind, as the orange, lemon, etc. (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. L. Hesperides (see Hesperides); so 
called in allusion to the golden apples of the 
Hesperides. For the ending see suff, -iura. 

Hesperis, n., a genus of plants of the family Bras- 
sicaceae (bot.) — L. hesperis, ‘the damewort’, 
fr. Gk. kanzplt;, prop. fem. of the adjective 
kanipioq, ‘of the evening; western’, fr. iompoq, 
‘evening’. See Hesperian and cp. Hesperides. 

Hesperornis, n., a genus of very large swimming 
birds from the Cretaceous of Kansas ( pale - 
ontoL) — ModL., compounded of Gk. e<j7repo 
‘of the evening; western’, and opvt?, ‘bird’. See 
Hesperian and ornitho-. 

Hesperus, also (poet.) Hesper, n., the evening 
star, esp. Venus. — L. Hesperus, fr. Gk. £c- 
7 repo<;, short for 'ianzpoc, aavrjp, ‘evening star’. 

See Hesperian. 

Hessian, adj., pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 

— Formed fr. Hesse = G. Hessen, a subdivision 
(formerly a grand duchy) in Germany. For the 
ending see suff. -ian. 

hessian, n., a coarse cloth of hemp or of hemp 
and jute. — Short for Hessian cloth. See prec. 
word. 

hessite, n., a silver telluride (mineral.) — Named 
after the Swiss chemist Henry Hess (1802-50) 
in Russia, who first analyzed it. For the ending 
see subst. suff, -ite. 

hest, n., bidding, behest. — ME. hest, formed 
with excrescent t fr. hes , fr. OE. hxs, from 
the stem of hatan, ‘to bid’. See hight and cp. 
behest. 

hestemal, adj., of yesterday. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. hestemus, ‘of yesterday’, which 
stands for *hestrinos and is cogn. with OI. 
hyastanah, Gk. x&eaiv6$, ‘of yesterday’. L. 
hestemus derives fr. heri, ‘yesterday’, as OI. 
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hyastanah derives fr. OI. hydh, ‘yesterday’, Gk. 
x!>e<Tw6<; fr. of s.m. See yester-. 

Hestia, n., the goddess of the hearth in Greek 
mythology. — Gk. 'EcttIoc, fr. £<rr£a, ‘hearth; 
house, home, family’, whence £<xnav, ‘to re- 
ceive at one’s hearth’. See Vesta, 
hetaera, hetaira, n., mistress. — ModL. hetaera, 
fr. Gk. EToctpa, ‘female companion, courtesan’, 
fern, of cTatpoq, ‘companion’, fr. earlier cxapot;, 
‘companion’, fr. a dental enlargement of l.-E. 
*se-, a collateral form of base *swe-, ‘his, her, 
its; one’s’. See sui and cp. sodality, 
hetaerism, hetairism, n., concubinage. — Gk. 
exaiptapLos;, ‘harlotry’, fr. Exocip^eiv, ‘to associate 
with a courtesan, hetaera’, fr. trcdpa. See 
hetaera and -ism. 

hetero-, before a vowel heter-, combining form 
meaning ‘other, different’. — Gk. fcrepo-, erep-, 
fr. £TEpo<;, ‘the other (of two); another, differ- 
ent’, altered— under the influence of eT?, gen. 
^vo?, ‘one’ — fr. earlier aTepo<; (cp. Gk. e-xoctov, 
‘one hundred’, fr. *d-xaxov, which was also in- 
fluenced in form by *el;, gen. svoq). Gk. dxepoi; 
stands for I.-E. *sm-tero~. The first element of 
this compound means ‘one at one, together’; 
see same and cp. haplo-, hecatomb. The second 
element is the comparative suffix; it is cogn. 
with the suffixes in L. al-ter y Goth. an-J?ar, OE. 
o-der, ‘other’. See -ther and cp. words there 
referred to. 

heteroblastic, adj., developed from cells of an- 
other kind (biol.) — Compounded of hetero- 
and Gk. pkoccrroi;, ‘bud, sprout^ shoot’. See 
-blastic and cp. homoblastic. 
heterochromous, adj., of different colors. — 
Compounded of hetero- and Gk. 

‘color’. See chrome and -ous and cp. homo- 
chromous. 

heteroclite, adj., irregular in declension (gram.) — 
F. heteroclite, fr. Late L. heteroclitus , which is 
compounded of hetero- and Gk. xXlto?, ‘in- 
flected’, verbal adj, of xXfvetv, ‘to bend, in- 
cline, inflect’. See clinical. 

Derivatives: heteroclite, n., an irregular noun, 
heteroclit-al , heterocht-ic , heteroclit-ic-al, hetero - 
d it -ous, adjs. 

heterodont, adj., having teeth of different kinds 
(as man and most mammals) (zool.) — Com- 
pounded ’of heter- and Gk. gen. o86vtos, 
‘tooth’. See odonto- and cp. homodont. 
heterodox, adj., unorthodox. — Gk. £xEp68o!;oi;, 
‘holding opinions other than the right’, com- 
pounded of frepo;, ‘the other’ (see hetero-), and 
8oE,a, ‘opinion’, fr. Sqxelv, ‘to think’. See decent 
arid dogma and cp. doxastic and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: heterodox-ly, adv., heterodox- 
ness, n. 

heterodoxy, n., the quality of being heterodox. — 
Gk. EXEpoSo^ia, ‘a taking one thing for an- 
other’, fr. Ix£po8o;o?. See heterodox and ^(re- 
presenting Gk. -toe). 

heterodyne, adj. (radio). — Coined by the Can- 
adian physicist and radio technician Reginald 
Aubrey Fessenden (1866-1932) in 1908 fr. 
hetero- and -dyne. 

heterogamous, adj., bearing flowers of sexually 
two kinds (bot.) — Compounded of hetero- and 
Gk. yapo?, ‘marriage’. See -gamous and cp. 
homogamous. 

heterogamy, n. (bot.) — See prec. word and -gamy 
and cp. homogamy. 

heterogeneal, adj., heterogeneous. — See hetero- 
geneous and adj. suff. -al and cp. homogeneal. 
heterogeneity, n., quality of being heterogeneous. 
— F. heterogeneite , fr. ML. heterogeneitas, fr. 
heterogeneus. See next word and -ity and cp. 
homogeneity. 

heterogeneous, n., not homogeneous, disparate. — 
ML. heterogeneus, fr. Gk. £xspoYevx|t;, ‘of dif- 
ferent kind’, fr. sxepot;, ‘another, different’, and 
yevo^, ‘race, descent, gender, kind’. See hetero-, 
genus and -ous and cp. homogeneous. 
Derivatives: heterogeneous-ly , adv., hetero- 

geneous-ness, n. 

heterogenesis, n., 1) abiogenesis; 2) alternation of 
generations (biol.) — Coined by the French 
anatomist Gilbert Breschet (1784-1845) fr. 



hetero- and genesis. Cp. homogenesis, 
heterogenet ic, adj., pertaining to heterogenesis . — 
Compounded of hetero- and -genetic. Cp. 
homogenetic. 

heterogeny, n., 1) heterogenesis; 2) a hetero- 
geneous collection. — Compounded of hetero- 
and -geny. Cp. homogeny. 

Derivatives: heterogen-ic, adj., heterogen-ic-ity, 
n., heterogen-ist, n. 

heterography, n., incorrect spelling. — Com- 
pounded of hetero- and Gk. -ypa<pia, fr.ypatpeiv, 
‘to write’. See -graphy. 

Derivatives: heterograph-ic , heterograpk-ic-al, 
adjs. 

heterogynous, adj., having females of two kinds, 
as the ants and bees. — Compounded of hetero- 
and Gk. yuvrj, ‘woman’. See gyneco-. 
heterologous, adj., containing different elements; 
not corresponding. — Compounded of hetero- 
and Gk. Xoyot;, ‘word, speech, discourse; pro- 
portion’. See logos and -ous and cp. homologous, 
heteromorphic, adj., differing in shape. — See 
heteromorphous and -ic and cp. homomorphic, 
heteromorphism, n., the quality of being hetero- 
morphic. — See heteromorphous and -ism and 
cp. homomorphism. 

heteromorphous, adj., 1) heteromorphic; 2) of ir- 
regular shape. — Gk. £xep6 ^09909, ‘of different 
form’, fr. sxEpo<;, ‘another, different’, and |2op97), 
‘form, shape’. See hetero- and -morphous and 
cp. homomorphous. 

hetero morphy, n., heteromorphism. — See prec. 
word and -morphy. 

heteronomous, adj., under the rule of another; 
subject to, or having, different laws. — Com- 
pounded of hetero- and Gk. v6p.o<;, ‘law’. See 
nomo- and -ous and cp. autonomous. 
Derivative: heteronomous-ly, adv. 
heteronomy, n., subjection to the rule of another; 
subjection to different laws. — See prec. word 
and -nomy and cp. autonomy, 
heteroousian, heterousian, adj,, of different es- 
sence ( Ecdes . hist.) — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. Gk, EXEpoouato<;, £T£pou<TLQ<;, ‘of different 
essence’, fr. £xepo<;, ‘another, different’ (see 
hetero-), and ouota, ‘essence, substance’, which 
derives fr. o&aa, fem. of wv, ‘being’, pres. part, 
of etvat, ‘to be’. See esse and cp. essence. Cp. 
also homoiousian, homoousian. 

Derivative: Heteroousian , Heterousian , n. 
heterophyllous, adj., having different kinds of 
leaves on the same plant (bot.) — Compounded 
of hetero- and Gk. <puXXov, ‘leaf*. See -phyllous. 
heterosexual, adj., having sexual desire for those 
of the opposite sex. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
£xEpo<;, ‘the other, different’, and L. sexus, 
‘sex’. See hetero- and sexual and cp. homosexual. 
Derivative: heterosexual-ity , n. 
heterousian, n. — The same as heteroousian. 
hetman, n., a Cossack commander. — Pol., fr. 
G. Hauptmann , ‘captain’, lit. ‘headman’, fr. 
Haupt, ‘head’, and Mann, ‘man’. See head and 
man and cp. headman. Cp. also ataman. 
Heuchera, n., a genus of plants of the saxifrage 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after the Ger- 
man botanist Johann Heinrich von Heucher 
(I677-I747). 

heulandite, n., a calcium aluminum silicate (min- 
eral.) — Named after the English mineralogist 
Henry Heuland. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
heuristic, adj., serving to discover or find out. — 
G. heuristisch, fr. ModL. heuristicus , which was 
formed with suff. -isticus (see -istic) from the 
stem of Gk. cupioxeiv, Aor. e&pov, ‘to find, 
discover’, which stands for *£fpi<rxeiv and is 
cogn. with OIr. fuar , ‘I have found’, frith, ‘was 
found’. Cp. eureka, arytenoid. 

Derivative: heuristic-al-ly, adv. 
hew, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hewen , fr. OE. hea- 
wan, ‘to cut, strike, hew’, rel. to OS. hauwan, 
ON. hoggva, Swed. hugga , Du. houwen, OHG. 
houwan, MHG. houwen , G. hauen, ‘to cut, 
strike, hew’, fr. I.-E. base *qau -, *q e u-, ‘to 
strike, beat’, whence also Toch. B kaut-, A kot-, 
‘to cleave, cut’, OSlav. kovQ, kovati , Lith. kauju , 
kduti, ‘to beat, forge*, Lett, kauju, kaut, ‘to 
beat’, Lith. kovd, ‘battle*, L. cudere (for *cau- 
dere), ‘to strike, beat’. Cp. hag, ‘to hew’, haggle. 



hoe. Cp. also caudal, caudex, cause, codex, con- 
cuss, coward, incus. 

Derivative: hew-er, n. 

hewettite, n., a hydrous calcium vanadate (min- 
eral.) — Named after the American geologist 
D. Foster Hewett (bom in 1881). For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

hewn, adj., prop. pp. of hew. — ME. hewen, fr. 

OE. heawen, pp. of heawan, ‘to hew’. See hew. 
hexa-, before a vowel hex-, combining form 
meaning ‘six’. — Gk. ££<*-, ££-, fr. ‘six’, 
which is cogn. with L. sex , Goth, saihs, OE. 
six, seox; see six. The a in ££a- is due to the 
analogy of hm<x, ‘seven’, £vv£a, ‘nine’, 8£xa, 
‘ten’; cp. penta octa-. 

hexachord, n., a diatonic series of six tones ( Greek 
and Medieval music). — Compounded of hexa- 
and Gk. ‘chord’. See chord and cp. 

words there referred to. 

hexad, n., a group of six things. — Late L. hexas, 
gen. hexadis, fr. Gk. tfyc,, gen. s^aSo^, *a group 
of six’, fr. e£. See hexa- and -ad. 
hexagon, n., a plane figure with six angles and 
six sides (geom.) — L. hexagonum, fr. Gk. 
c^aytovos, ‘having six angles’, which is com- 
pounded of kZ, a- (see hexa-) and -ytovo from 
the stem of yoivta, ‘angle’. See -gon. 
Derivative: hexagon-al, adj. 
hexagram, n. — Compounded of hexa- and -gram, 
hexahedral, adj., having the form of a hexa- 
hedron. — See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
hexahedron, n., a solid figure with six plane faces. 

— Compounded of hexa- and £8poc, ‘seat; base, 
side, face’. See -hedron. 

hexamerous, adj., consisting of six parts in each 
whorl (bot.) — Compounded of hexa- and Gk. 
(x£p®4, ‘part’. See -merous. 
hexameter, n., a verse of six metrical feet (pros.) 

— L., fr. Gk. e^ap-expoc; (scil. cm^ot;), lit. ‘(a 
verse) having six measures’; compounded of 
&;oc- (see hexa-) and perpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, and cp. tetrameter, 
pentameter. 

Derivatives : hexameter, adj., having six metrical 
feet, hexametr-al, hexametr-ic, hexametr-ic-al , 
adjs., hexameter. 

hexapla, a, a book containing six versions in 
parallel columns; specif., the Hexapla compiled 
by Origen. — Eccles. L. hexapla , fr. Gk. ££a7rA£, 
neut. pi. of si;aTrA6o<;, £^a7rXouc;, ‘sixfold?, fr. 
££a- (see hexa-) and suff. -7 tA6oc, ‘-fold’, which 
occurs also in a7rXoo<;, a7rXou<;, ‘simple’. See 
haplo- and cp. tetrapla. 

hexapod, n., 1) any six-footed insect; 2) any insect 
of the class Hexapoda. — Gk. ££a7rou<;, gen. 
l£dato8o<;, ‘six-footed’, compounded of e£a- (see 
hexa-) and 7 to6i;, gen. 7roS<S<;, ‘foot’. See -pod. 
Hexapoda, n., a class of six-footed insects (ento- 
mol.) — ModL. See prec. word, 
hexastich, n., a stanza or poem consisting of six 
verses or lines (pros.) — Gk. mxo<;, ‘of six 
lines’, compounded of kZ,ot- (see hexa-) and 
oxt^o ‘row, line, rank; verse’. See stichic and 
cp. acrostic and words there referred to. 
hexastyle, adj., having six columns in front. — 
Gk. ££aaTuAoG, ‘having six columns’, com- 
pounded of kZjcc- (see hexa-) and cm>Ao<;, ‘pillar, 
column’. See style, ‘gnomon’. 

Hexateuch, n., the first six books of the Bible, i.e. 
the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua. — Com- 
pounded of hexa- and Gk. t eu^oi;, ‘tool, im- 
plement’, later ‘book’. See Pentateuch and cp. 
Heptateuch, Octateuch. 

Derivative: Hexateuch-al, adj. 
hexathlon, n., an athletic contest in which each 
competitor takes part in six events. — Formed 
on analogy of pentathlon fr. hexa- and Gk. 
3&Xov, ‘prize of contest’. See athlete, 
hexavalent, adj., having a valence of six (chem.) 

— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. £ 1 , ‘six’, and L. 
vale ns, gen. valentis , pres. part, of valere, ‘to 
have power’ ; see hexa- and -valent. The correct 
form is sexivalent, in which both elements are 
of Latin origin. 

bexode, adj., pertaining to a system of telegraphy 
in which six messages can be transmitted simul- 
taneously. — Compounded of Gk. ‘six’, and 
686 q, ‘way’. See hexa- and odograph. 
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hexone, n., any of certain compounds containing 
six atoms of carbon in the molecule ( biochem .) 
— Fr. Gk. ‘six’. See hexa-. 
hey, interj. — Imitative. Cp. Du. and G. hei, 
and E. hi. 

heyday, interj. — Du. heida; the ending was in- 
fluenced by day. 

heyday, n., time of vigor. — Perh. lit. meaning 
‘high day’, fr. ME. hey day. See high and day. 
Hezekiah, i) masc. PN; 2) in the Bible , any of 
several persons, esp. a king of Judah, son of 
King Ahaz. — Heb. flizqiyyd k , lit. ‘the Lord 
has strengthened’, compounded of hdzdq, ‘he 
was strong, he strengthened’, and the shortened 
form of the Tetragrammaton. See Ezekiel and 
Elyah. 

hi, interj. — Imitative. Cp. hey. 
hiatus, n., a gap, lacuna. — L., ‘opening, aper- 
ture, gap’, fr. hidt'(um), pp. stem of hiare, ‘to 
yawn’. See yawn and cp. dehisce, 
hibemacuium, n., that which serves for protection 
during winter {zool.) — L. hibemacuium, ‘winter 
residence’, fr. hibernare , ‘to spend the winter*. 
See hibernate and -culum. 
hibernate, intr, v., to pass the winter. — L. hiber- 
nat'(um), pp. stem of hibernare , ‘to pass the 
winter, to winter’, fr. hibernus , ‘pertaining to 
winter, wintry’, which is rel. to hiems (gen. hie- 
mis ), ‘winter’, fr. I.-E. base *ghei-, *ghi-, 
‘winter; snow’, whence also OI. himan , ‘in 
winter’, hemantah, ‘winter,’ himdh, ‘winter’, 
Hitt, gimmanza , ‘winter’, Avestic zaya(n)-, zy& 
(gen. zimo), ‘winter’, Arm. jiun, ‘snow*, jmern , 
‘winter’, Gk. x e ^ a > ‘winter, winter weather, 
storm’, x et ^ v » season of winter’, 
piv6? ‘wintry’, yicov (for ‘snow’. Alb. 

Gheg dimen, Tosk dimers, ‘winter’, OSlav. zima , 
Lith. ziemd, Lett, ziema, OPruss. semo, ‘winter’, 
OIr. gaim (for Celtic *giamo~), Mir. gem-red, 
‘winter’, Gk. x^M-^P 0 ^ ‘he-goat’, x'-P'-apa, x^~ 
{zaipa, ‘goat’ (lit. ‘a goat one winter old*), Toch. 
A cemdl, ‘goat’ Git. ‘a goat one winter old’), L. 
bimus (contraction of *bi-himos ), ‘two years 
old* Qit. ‘two winters old’), trimus (contraction 
of *tri-himos), ‘three years old’ Git. ‘three win- 
ters old*), ON. gymbr , ‘a ewe one year Git. one 
winter) old’. Cp. chimera, chiono-, hiemal, the 
first element in Chimaphila, Himalaya and the 
second element in Hedychium, isocheime. Cp. 
also gimmer, ‘a she-lamb’. 

Derivative: hibernat-ion , n. 

Hibernian, adj., Irish. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Hibernia (cp. Ptolemy’s ’Iouepvta) ‘Ire- 
land’, fr. Iverna , Juverna (cp. Gk. *LF£pv7], 
*Upv7)), fr. OCelt. *Iverin , whence also OIr. 
Erin, Ir. Eire (see Erin); influenced in form by 
L. hibernus , ‘wintry’ (see hibernate ). 

Derivatives: Hibernian , n., Hibernian-ism , n., 
Hibern-ic, Hibernic-al , adjs., Hibern-ic-al-ly , 
adv., Hibern-ic-ism , n., Hibern-ic-ize , tr. v. 
Hibemo-, combining form meaning ‘Irish’. — 
Formed fr. L. Hibernia , ‘Ireland’; see prec. 
word. 

Hibiscus, n., a genus of plants, the rose mallow 
( bot .) — L. hibiscum , ibiscum, later hibiscus , 
ibiscus, ‘marshmallow*, prob. a Celtic loan 
word. Gk. J( 3 £axo<;, of s.m., is borrowed fr. 
Latin. 

hiccup, hiccough, n. and intr. and tr. v. — Fr. 
earlier hickup ; of imitative origin, 
hie jacet, epitaph. — L., ‘here lies’; so called 
from the first words of Latin epitaphs, 
hick, n., a rustic (Amer. Slang). — Fr. Hick , a 
pet form of Richard. 

hickory, n. — Aphetic for pokahickory from the 
Virginian native name powcohiccora denoting 
the product made from the pounded kernels, 
hid, past tense of hide. — ME. hid , fr. OE. hydde, 
past tense of hydan. See hide, 
hidage, n., formerly, a tax paid for every hide of 
land. — A hybrid coined fr. OE. higid , hid (see 
hide, ‘measure of land’), and -age, a suff. of 
Latin origin. 

hidalgo, n., a Spanish nobleman of secondary 
rank. — Sp., fr. OSp .fidalgo, contraction of fijo 
de algo , lit. ‘son of something; son of fortune’, 
fr. fijo, ‘son’ (fr. L. filius), de, ‘from, of’ (fr. 
L. de, ‘from, away from’), and algo , ‘something, 



property, fortune’ (fr. L. aliquod, something’); 
see Meyer-Lubke, REW., No. 345 and No. 3303. 
For the origin of the above Latin words see 

filial, de- and aliquot. 

hidden, adj., prop. pp. of hide. — ME. hidden , 
a new formation. Cp. OE. (ge)hydd, ‘hidden’, 
and see hide, ‘to conceal’. 

Derivatives: hidden-ly , adv., hidden-ness , n. 
hide, tr. and intr. v., to conceal. — ME. huden, 
hiden, fr. OE. hydan, cogn. with Gk. xeu&ew, 
‘to hide, conceal’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qeudh -, ‘to 
cover, hide, conceal’. See custody and cp. next 
word. Cp. also hoard, hose, house, huddle, hut. 
hide, n., skin. — ME. hide, hude, fr. OE. hyd, 
‘skin’, rel. to OS. hud, ON. hud, Dan., Swed. 
hud, OFris. hed, MDu. huut , Du. huid, OHG., 
MHG. hut, G. Haut , ‘skin’, lit. ‘that which 
covers’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qeut-, ‘to cover*, 
whence also Gk. xuroq, ‘skin, cover’, oxuroq, 
‘leather’, L. cutis, ‘skin’, Lith. kidutas, ‘husk’, 
OPruss. keuto , ‘skin’, W. cwd, ‘scrotum’, OFris. 
hothan , OHG. hodo , MHG., G. hode, ‘scrotum’. 
Base \s)qeu-t- is a collateral form of .base 
*{s)qeu-d-. See prec. word. See also cutis. 
Derivative: hide , tr. v., to take the hide off; 
to flog. 

hide, n., a measure of land {Engl, history). — 
ME. hid, fr. OE. hid, contraction of higid, orig. 
‘land (sufficient) to support a family’, rel. to 
higan, hiwan (pi.), ‘members of a family’, hi wen, 
‘family, household’. See home and cp. hind, ‘farm 
servant’. Cp. also hud, husk, 
hideous, adj., very ugly. — ME. hidous , fr. OF. 
hisdous, hidous (F. hideux), fr. OF. hisde, ‘hide- 
ous’, which possibly derives fr. L. hispidus, 
‘shaggy; prickly, bristly’; ‘rough’ (in a fig. 
sense) ; see hispid and -eous. See R. Grandsaignes 
d’Hauterive, Dictionnaire d’ancien fran^ais, 
p. 353 s.v. hisde, adj. 

Derivatives: hideous-ly, adv., hideous-ness, n. 
hiding, n., flogging. — Formed fr. hide , ‘to flog’ (fr. 

hide,‘skin’), with -ing,suff. forming verbal nouns, 
hiding, n., concealment. — Formed fr. hide, ‘to 
conceal’, with -ing, suff. forming verbal nouns, 
hidrosis, n., excessive perspiration (med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -osis fr. Gk. 
JSpouv, ‘to sweat’, fr. tSpw^ [(for *swidrds), 
‘sweat, perspiration’, which is rel. to ISo?, (for 
*swidos), ‘violent heat’, fr. I.-E. base *sweid - , 
*swoid-, *swid-, ‘to sweat’, whence also L. su- 
ddre (for *swoidare ), OE. swxtan, ‘to sweat*. 
See sweat and cp. sudation. 
hidrotic, adj., causing perspiration; sudorific 
(med.) — Gk. lSpwTtx6?, ‘sudorific’, fr. tSpcog, 
gen. l&pwTos, ‘sweat’. See prec. word and -ic. 
hie, intr. and tr. v., to hasten. — ME. highen , 
hien, fr. OE. higian, ‘to strive, hasten’, which 
is prob. cogn. with OI. sighrah ‘quick, fast’, 
Russ. sigat\ ‘to leap’. 

hiemal, adj., pertaining to winter; wintry. — L. 
hiemdlis , ‘of winter’, fr. hiems , gen. hiemis , 
‘winter’. See hibernate and adj. suff. -al. 
hier-, form of hiero- before a vowel. 

Hieracium, n., a genus of plants, the hawkweed 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. lepdbaov, name of a 
plant, fr. c£pa£, gen. Lepaxo;, ‘hawk’, lit. ‘the 
swift (bird)’, fr. iep6?, ‘quick, swift’. See hiero-. 
hierarch, n., the chief of a religious group; high 
priest. — ML. ^hierarchia, fr. Gk. iepdcpxrjs, 
‘leader of sacred rites, high priest’, which is 
compounded of lep6s, ‘holy, sacred*, and -ap/j]?, 
‘leader*. See hiero- and -arch, 
hierarchic, hierarchical, adj., pertaining to a 
hierarchy. — ML. hierarchies, fr. hierarchia. 
See next word and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: hierarchical-ly, adv. 
hierarchy, n., 1) church government by priests; 
2) graded system of officials, esp. of sacred per- 
sons. — F. hier archie, fr. ML. hierarchia, fr. 
Gk. lepapx^a, ‘office of a hierarch’, fr. lep<&px*)G. 
See hierarch and -y (representing Gk. -ta). 
Derivatives: hierarch-al, adj., hierarch-al-ly, 
adv., hierarchic (q.v.) 

hieratic, adj., pertaining to sacred things; priest- 
ly. — L. hierdticus, fr. Gk. Iepanx6<;, ‘per- 
taining to a priest’, fr. tep6<;, ‘holy, sacred*. See 
hiero- and -ic. 

hiero-, before a vowel hier-, combining form 



meaning ‘holy, sacred’. — Gk. lepo-, Up-, fr, 
lep6?, ‘holy, sacred’, orig. ‘filled with (divine) 
force’, and prop, identical with tep6<;, ‘strong, 
lively, active, quick, swift’, fr. I.-E. base *eis-, 
‘to set in quick motion, drive on, incite’. See ire 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also Hiera- 
cium and the first element in Jerome. 
Hierochloe, n., a genus of plants, the holy grass 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘holy grass’, fr. hiero- and 
Gk. xkbri, ‘a young green shot’. See Chloe. 
hierocracy, n., rule of sacred persons, hierarchy. 

— Compounded of hiero- and Gk. -xparia, 
‘rule of’, fr. xparo<;, ‘strength, power, rule*. 
See -cracy. 

hierocratic, hierocratical, adj., pertaining to, or 
characterized by, hierocracy. — See prec. word 
and -ic, resp. also -al. 

hierodule, n., a temple slave in ancient Greece. — 
Late L. hierodulus , fr. Gk. iep<S8ouXo;, lit. 
‘temple slave’, compounded of iep6<;, ‘holy, 
sacred’ (see hiero-), and 8ouXo<;, ‘slave’, which 
stands for *S6eXo? and derives fr. Aegean doero, 
‘slave*. Cp. the first element in dulocracy. For 
sense development cp. devadasi. 
hieroglyph, n., picture writing used by the ancient 
Egyptians. — F. hieroglyphe , back formation 
fr. hieroglyphique , fr. L. hieroglyphicus. See 
next word. 

hieroglyphic, adj., pertaining to hieroglyphs. — L. 
hieroglyphicus , fr. Gk. lepoyXo<pix6(;, ‘hiero- 
glyphic’, lit. ‘pertaining to sacred carvings’ 
compounded of Up 6 c„ ‘holy, sacred’ (see hiero-), 
and yXucpeiv, ‘to carve’. See glyph and -ic and 
cp. anaglyph. 

Derivatives: hieroglyphic, n., hieroglyphic-al- 
ly, adv. 

hierogram, n., a sacred character or symbol. — 
Compounded of hiero- and Gk. ypaRia, ‘that 
which is written; a written character’. See -gram, 
hlerograph, n., a hierogram. — Compounded of 
hiero- and Gk. -ypa<po<;, fr. ypaipeiv, ‘to write’. 
See -graph. 

hierographic, adj., pertaining to sacred symbols. 

— Gk. Upoypa<pix 4 <;, ‘pertaining to sacred 
writing’, compounded of Up6s, ‘holy, sacred’ 
(see hiero-), and yp<£<peiv, ‘to write’. See graphic. 

hierolatry, n., worship of saints. — Compounded 
of hiero- and Gk. -Xarpeia, -Xarpia, fr. Xarpria, 
‘worship’. See -latry. 

hierology, n., the sacred literature of a people. — 
Compounded of hiero- and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. 
-X6yo^. ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
hierophant, n., an interpreter of religious mys- 
teries. — Late L. hierophantes, fr. Gk. lepo- 
9 ‘one who initiates into mysteries, hiero- 
phant’, lit. ‘one who shows sacred things’, which 
is compounded of Up6<;, ‘holy, sacred’ (see 
hiero-), and the stem of <poc£veiv, ‘to show’. See 
phantasm. 

hierophantic, adj., pertaining to a hierophant or 
his acts. — Gk. lepo9ocvTix6<; 'pertaining to a 
which the robber is supposed to bring his victim 
to a sudden stop, 
hfira, n. — See hegira. 
hike, intr. v. — Prob. a var. of hitch, 
hilarious, adj., merry, gay. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. hilarus, hilaris, ‘cheerful, gay’, fr. Gk. 
lXocp 4 <;, of s.m., which is rel. to *!Xt)|jli (for •cri- 
oX^j-pu), ‘I am gracious’ (only in the imper.: 
Homeric tXvjfH, Dor. iXodH, Aeol. eXXaOi, ‘be 
gracious!’), tXaexojxat (for *<n-oXdc-axo{xaO, ‘I 
appease, propitiate, reconcile to myself’, Les- 
bic tXXao<;, Homeric tXa(f)oq, Laconic tX7]fo?, 
Att. tXsco?, ‘propitious, gracious’, and cogn. 
with L. solari, ‘to comfort’, satvus, ‘whole, safe’, 
OE. saelig , gesxlig , ‘happy, fortunate’. See silly 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also Hilary, 
exhilarate. 

Derivatives : hilarious-ly, adv., hilarious-ness, n. 
hilarity, n., merriment, gaiety. — F. hilarite, fr. 
L. hilaritdtem , acc. of hilaritas, ‘cheerfulness, 
gaiety’, fr. hilaris. See prec. word and -ity. 
Hilary, masc. PN. — Late L. Hilarius , lit. ‘cheer- 
ful’, fr. L. hilaris. See hilarious. 

Hilda, fem. PN. — G., lit. ‘battle maid’, fr. 
OHG. hildi , ‘war, battle’, which is rel. to OE. 
hi Id, ON. hildr, of s.m., and prob; cogn. with 
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Mir. cellach (for *celdach), ‘war’. Cp. the first 
element in Hildebrand, Hildegard and the second 
element in Clothilda, Matilda. 

Hildebrand, masc. PN. — • OHG. Hildibrand , lit. 
‘battle sword’, fr. hildi, ‘war, battle’ and branda 
‘sword’. See Hilda and brand. 

Hildegard(e), fem. PN. — • OHG. Hildegard , lit. 
‘protecting battle maid’, compounded of hildi , 
‘war, battle’, and *gard, ‘to enclose, protect*. 
For the first element see Hilda, for the second 
see yard, ‘enclosure’, and cp. garden, 
hilding, n., a base wretch; adj. base {archaic). — 
Formed with suff. -ing fr. OE. hyldan, heldan, 
‘to lean, incline, bend down’. See heel, ‘to lean’, 
hill, n. — ME. A/ 7 , hul, hull , fr. OE. hyll, rel. to 
MDu. hide, LG. hull, ‘hill’, ON. hallr, ‘stone’, 
Goth, hallus, ‘rock’, ON. holmr , OE. holm , 
‘rising land, island’, fr. I.-E. base *qel-, ‘to rise, 
be elevated’, whence also OI. kufam (for kul- 
tam), ‘top, skull’ (orig. ‘elevation’), Gk. xoXcov6?, 
xoXwvq, L. collis , ‘hill’, columen , ‘top’, columna , 
‘column’. See column and cp. holm. Cp. also 
hillock. 

Derivatives: hill, tr. v., hill-y, adj., hill-i-ness, n. 
hillebrandite, n„ a hydrous calcium orthosilicate 
(mineral.) — Named after the American chemist 
William Frances Hillebrand (1853-1925). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Hillel, masc. PN. — Heb. HilUl, fr. hillil, ‘he 
praised’, whence hallil , ‘to praise’. See hallel. 
hillock, n. — Formed fr. hill with dimin. suff. 
-ock. 

hilsa, hilsah, n., a fish (Cl up e a ilisha). — Hind. 
hilsd, fr. OI. ilisah. 

hilt, n. — ME., fr. OE. hilt, hide, rel. to ON. 
hjalt, OHG. helza, ‘hilt’, OS. helta , ‘oar handle’ 
hierophant’, fr. tepcxpavTY;?. See prec. word and 

-ic. 

Derivative : hierophantic-al-ly, adv. 
Hierosolymitan, adj., of Jerusalem; n., a native 
of Jerusalem. — L. Hierosolymitanus , fr. Hiero- 
solyma , fr. Gk. , Iepoa6Xu| J ia, alteration of Heb. 
Y*rushdldyim owing to a mistaken association 
with Gk. Iep6?, ‘holy’, and £6 Xu^ol, name of 
a people in Lycia. See Jerusalem. For the ending 
see subst. suff, -ite and suff. -an. 
Hierosolymite, adj. and n., Hierosolymitan. — 
See prec. word. 

higgle, intr. v., to haggle. — A weakened form of 
haggle. 

Derivative: higgl-ing , n. 

higgledy-piggledy, adv., in confusion; adj., con- 
fused; n., confusion. — Of uncertain origin, 
high, adj. — ME. heigh , hegh, heh, hey , fr. OE. 
heah , heh, rel. to OS. hoh, ON. Adr, Dan. hei, 
Swed, hog, OFris. hack, MDu. hooch , Du. hoog, 
OHG. hoh, MHG. hoch, G. hoch, Goth, hauhs, 
‘high’, ON. haugr , ‘mound’, MHG. houc, hou- 
ges , OSwed. hugli , G. Hiigel , ‘hill’, and cogn. 
with Toch. A koc, B kauc, ‘high’, Lith. k auk as , 
‘boil, tumor’, kaukard , kaukaras , ‘hill’, Lett. 
kukurs , ‘hump’, Olr. cuar, ‘bent, crooked’, OI. 
kucati , kuhcate , ‘bends, twists’ (intr.). All these 
words are derivatives of I.-E. *qeu-q-, enlarge- 
ment of base *qeu~, ‘to bend’, whence, with re- 
duplication, L. cacumen (prob. fr. orig. *kakud), 
‘tip, summit’. Cp. how, ‘hillock’, huckster, huge, 
shock, ‘group of sheaves’, and the first word in 
Hogen Mogen. Cp. also cacuminal, cubicle, cup. 
Derivatives: high, n. and adv., highly (q.v.), 
highness (q.v.) 

highboy, n., a high chest of drawers. — A hybrid 
formed fr. E. high and F. bois, ‘wood’. See bush 
and cp. hautboy. Cp. also tallboy, lowboy, 
highfalutin, highfaluting, adj., bombastic; n., 
bombast. — Of uncertain origin, 
highly, adv. — ME. heghly , heyly, fr. OE. heal ice, 
formed fr. heah, ‘high’, with suff. - lice . See high 
and adv. suff. -ly. 

highness, n. — ME. heghnes , heynes, fr. OE. 
heahnes, formed fr. heah, ‘high’, with suff. 
-nes. See high and -ness. 

bight, v., called, named (archaic). — ME. highte, 
a blend of OE. hatte, ‘I am called, I was called’, 
passive pres, and past tense of hatan, ‘to call, 
name, command’, and OE. heht, ‘called*, active 
past tense of the same verb; rel. to ON. heita, 
MLG. heten, MDu., heeten , Du. heten, OHG. 



hei^an, MHG. hei^en, G. heifien, Goth, haitan , 
‘to call, be called ; to command’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. *qeid -, *qoid-, a -//-enlargement 
of *qi~, ‘to set or be in motion’. See cite and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also behight, hest, 
behest. 

high treason. — Loan translation of F. haute 
trahison, whence also G. Hochverrat. 
hijacker, n., robber who preys on bootleggers 
(U.S. Slang). — Prob. fr. Hi Jack, words with 
prob. also to OE. holt , ‘wood’. See holt, ‘small 
wood’. Derivative: hilt, tr. v. 
hilum, n., scar on a seed (bot.) — L. hilum, ‘a 
little thing, trifle’. The orig. meaning was per- 
haps ‘a little thread or fiber’, in which case 
hilum would be a var. of filum, ‘thread’. See file, 
‘a collection of papers’, and cp. nihil. 

him, pers. pron. — ME., fr. OE. him, dat. of he. 
See he. 

Himalayas, n. pi, — OI. himalayah, lit. ‘abode of 
snow’, fr. himah, ‘snow’, and alayah, ‘abode’. 
See hibernate. 

Derivative: Himalay-an, adj. 
himation, n., Greek garment worn over the chiton 
(Greek antiq.) — Gk, tfxdmov, for elfxcmov, 
fr. el[ia, ‘a garment’, which stands for *Feo- 
[Iql, and is rei. to evvuvat (for *FeCT-vuvat), ‘to 
clothe’, and cogn. with L. vestis, ‘garment, 
clothes’. See vest and cp. Anemia, ‘a genus of 
plants’. 

himself, pron. — ME., fr. OE. him selfum, dat. 
sing, of he self. See he and self. 

hin, n., name of a liquid measure, the sixth part 
of a bath (Bible). — Heb. Am, fr. Egypt. h 3 n , 
hsnw. 

hind, n., female of the deer. — ME. hinde, fr. 
OE. hind, rel. to ON. hind, Du. hinde, OHG. 
Am/a, MHG. hinde , G. Hinde, Hindin , ‘hind’, 
fr. I.-E. base *fcem-, ‘hornless’, whence also OI. 
sdmah , ‘hornless’, Gk. xsp.dtq, ‘young deer, ga- 
zelle’, Lith. smulas, of s.m. Cp, gemsbok. 
hind, n., a farm servant. — ME. hine, fr. OE. 
hina, gen. of hiwan (pi.), ‘members of a family’. 
See hide, ‘measure of land’, 
hind, adj., posterior. — ME., prob. back forma- 
tion fr. hinder, adj., influenced in form by OE. 
hindan, ‘from behind’. Cp. behind, 
hinder, adj., posterior. — ME. hindere, fr. OE. 
hinder (adv.), ‘behind’, rel. to OHG. hintar, 
MHG. hinter , hinder , G. hinter, Goth, hindar, 
‘behind’ (prep.), ON. hindr- (in compounds, as 
e.g. hindr-vitni, ‘superstition’), orig. compara- 
tives to OE. hine, ‘hence’. See hence and -ther 
and cp. hinder, v. Cp. also the first element in 
hinterland. 

hinder, tr. and intr. v., to prevent. — ME. Am - 
deren, hindren, fr. OE. hindrian , rel. to ON. 
hindra, Du. hinderen, OHG. hintaron, MHG., G. 
hindern, lit. ‘to keep back’, fr. OE. hinder, etc., 
‘behind’. See hinder, adj. 

Derivative: hinder-er , n. 

Hindi, n., the language of Northern India. — 
Hind. Hindi, formed with suff. -/ (expressing 
relationship) fr. Hind, ‘India’. See Hindu. 
Hindoo, Hindooism, Hindoostani. — See Hindu, 
Hinduism, Hindustani. 

hindrance, n. — A hybrid coined fr. hinder, v., 
and -ance, a suff. of Latin origin. 

Hindu, also Hindoo, n., one of the Hindu race. — 
Pers. Hindu , fr. Hind, ‘India’, fr. OI. Sindhuh, 
‘the river Indus; the region of the river Indus’. 
See India and cp. words there referred to. 
Hinduism, also Hindooism, n., the religion of the 
Hindus. — Formed fr. Hindu with suff. -ism. 
Hindustani, also Hindoostani, n., the most im- 
portant dialect of Western Hindi; adj., per- 
taining to Hindustan or Hindustani. — Hind. 
Hindustani, formed with suff. -2 (expressing 
relationship) fr. Pers. Hindustan , lit. ‘the country 
of the Hindus’, fr. Hindu, ‘Hindu’, and stan, 
‘place, country’. For the first element see Hindu. 
The second element is rel. to Avestic stana- (in 
compounds), ‘place’, lit. ‘a place where to 
stand’, from the stem of sta ‘to stand’, fr. I.-E. 
base *sta-, ‘to stand’, whence also L. stare, ‘to 
stand’. See state and cp. stand. Cp. also Afgha- 
nistan, Baluchistan, lit. ‘place (i.e. land) of the 
Afghans, resp. Baluchis’. Cp. also the second 



element in bezesteen and in bostangi. 
Derivative: Hindustani, n. 
hing, n., asafetida. — Hind. hing, fr. OI. hihguh. 
hinge, n. — ME. henge, lit. ‘that on which the 
door hangs’, fr. hengen, ‘to hang’. Cp. MLG. 
henge, ‘hinge’, MDu. henge, ‘hook, handle’, Du. 
hengsel, ‘hinge’, and see hang. 

Derivatives: hinge, intr. and tr. v., hing-ed, adj. 
hinny, n., offspring of a stallion and a she-ass. — 
L. hinnus, fr. Gk. two? = yivvor, which is of 
uncertain origin. 

hinny, intr. v., to neigh. — ME., fr. L. hinnire, 
‘to neigh’, which is of imitative origin, 
hint, n. — ME. henten, ‘to seize, take’, fr. OE. 
hentan, which stands in gradational relationship 
to OE. huntian , to hunt’. See hunt and cp. hent. 
Derivatives : hint, v., hint-ing-ly, adv. 
hinterland, n., land lying behind a coast district. 

— G., compounded of hinter, ‘behind’, and 
land , ‘land’. See hinder, adj., and land. 

hip, n., the haunch. — ME. hipe, hippe, hupe, fr. 
OE. hype, rel. to Du. heup, OHG., MHG. huf 
G. Hiifte, Goth, hups, ‘hip’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qeu-b~, ‘to bend’, whence also Gk. xu( 3 o?, 
‘hollow above the hip of cattle’. See cubicle and 
cp. hive. 

Derivative: A/p, tr. v., to sprain the hip of. 
hip, n., seed vessel of the dog rose. — ME. hepe, 
hipe , fr. OE. heope, rel. to OE. hiopa, ‘briar’, 
OS. hiopo, dial. Norw. hjupa , OHG. hiafo, hiufa, 
MHG., G. hiefe, Du. joop, ‘bramble’, Dan. 
hyben , ‘hip’, and cogn. with OPruss. kaaubri, 
‘thorn’. 

hip, n., melancholy. — For hyp, which is short for 

hypochondria. 

hip, interj. used in applauding (as in hip, hip, 
hurrah). — Of imitative origin, 
hipe, also hype, n., a kind of throw in wrestling. 

— Of uncertain origin; perhaps rel. to hip, 
‘haunch’. Derivative: hipe or hype, tr. and 
intr. v., to throw by means of a hipe. 

hipp-, form of hippo- before a vowel, 
hippalectryon, n., an imaginary animal com- 
bining the* forms of the horse and the cock 
(Greek antiq.) — Gk. iTCTraXexxputov, compound- 
ed of tTCiros, ‘horse’ and aXexxp'jtov, ‘cock’. See 
hippo- and alectryomachy. 
hipped, adj., having hips. — Formed with suff. 
-ed fr. hip, ‘haunch’. 

hipped, adj., depressed. — Formed with suff. -ed 
fr. hip, ‘melancholy’. 

hippish, adj., somewhat depressed (colloq.) — 
Formed with suff. -ish fr. hip, ‘melancholy*, 
hippo-, before a vowel hipp-, combining form 
meaning ‘horse*. — Gk. Itttto-, Itht-, fr. Ztitto?, 
‘horse’, rel. to dial. Gk. Txxo?, for I.-E. *e&wos, 
whence also OI. dhab, L. equus, ‘horse’. See 
equine and cp. the second element in Eohippus, 
ephippium, Philip, Xanthippe, 
hippo, n. — Short for hippopotamus. 
Hippoboscidae, n. pi., a family of parasitic blood- 
sucking flies (entomol.) — ModL., formed with 
suff. -idae fr. hippo- and Gk. ( 36 oxeiv, ‘to feed’. 
See botany. 

hippocampus, n., sea horse. — L., fr. Gk. I7nr6- 
xa{A7TO<;, compounded of ‘horse’ (see 

hippo-), and vA^tzoc,, ‘sea monster’, which is 
possibly rel. to x<4p.7n3, ‘caterpillar’. Cp. the 
first element in Campephagidae, Campephilus, 
Campodea. 

hippo eras, n., a highly spiced wine. — ME. ypo- 
cras, fr. OF. ipocras, ypocras (F. hypocras), 
prop. fr. Hippocrates, the celebrated Greek 
physician; so called because the wine was strain- 
ed through a woolen bag named Hippocrates 
sleeve. The French spelling hypocras is due to 
a confusion with the numerous words beginning 
with hypo-, fr. Gk. U7c6, ‘under, below’. 
Hippocratic, adj., of, or pertaining to, the Greek 
physician Hippocrates (460? — 357 B.C.E.) — 
Late L. Hippocraticus, fr. L. Hippocrates, fr. 
Gk. *l7rrcoxpaT7)s. For the ending see suff. -ic. 
Hippocrene, n., a fountain on Mt. Helicon sacred 
to the Muses. — L., fr. Gk. ‘Itt^oxptjvtj, lit. 
‘horse’s fountain’, which is compounded of 
t7T7ro q, ‘horse’, and xp^wj, ‘fountain’. See hippo- 
and crenic. Derivative: Hippocren-ian, adj. 
Hippodamia, n., daughter of Oenomaus, king of 
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Pisa, who offered her to the suitor who should 
defeat him in a chariot race {Classical mythol) 

— L., fr. Gk. 'lTC7i:oSa[zeia, fr. l;nr6&a(j.o<;, ‘tamer 

of horses’, which is formed fr. ‘horse’, 

and the stem of Sap&v, ‘to tame’. See hippo- and 
tame and cp. adamant 

hippodrome, n., i) in ancient Greece and Rome, 
a course for horse races; 2) a circus for eques- 
trian performances. — F., fr. L. hippodromos, 
fr. Gk. hrmSSpopoi;, ‘race course’, which is com- 
pounded of tr:7ro?, ‘horse’, and 8p6[ioq, ‘course*. 
See hippo- and dromedary. Derivatives: hippo- 
drome , intr. v., hippodrom-ic , adj. 

Hippoglossus, n., a genus of flatfishes, the halibut 
{ichthyol) — ModL., compounded of hippo- 
and Gk. yXwaoa, ‘tongue’. See gloss, ‘inter- 
pretation’. 

hippogriff, also hippogryph, n., an imaginary 
monster combining the forms of the horse and 
the fabulous griffin. — F. hippogriffe , fr. It. 
ippogrifo, a hybrid coined fr. Gk. ‘horse’ 

(see hippo-), and grifo, ‘griffin’. See griffin, ‘a 
mythical animal’. 

hippoid, adj., resembling a horse ( zool .) — Com- 
pounded of hippo- and Gk. -oetS-rjc, ‘like’, fr. 
eTSoq, ‘form, shape’. See -oid and cp. equoid. 
Hippolyte, n., an Amazon, daughter of Ares; 
taken prisoner by Theseus {Greek mythol) — 
L., fr. Gk. T7T7roXuT7], fern, of the name TttthS- 
Xuxos;. See Hippolytus and cp. next word. 
Hippolyte, n., a genus of prawns {zool) — ModL., 
named after the Amazon Hippolyte. See prec. 
word. 

Hippolytidae, n., pi., a family ofprawns. — ModL., 
pi., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -idae. 
Hippolytus, PN., a son of Theseus ( Greek my- 
thol) — L., fr. Gk. 'ItttoSXutck;, fr. i7T7r8Xuxo<;, 
lit. ‘letting horses loose’, formed fr. ?7C7co<;, 
‘horse’, and the stem of XOeiv, ‘to loose, let 
loose’. See hippo-, and -lysis, 
hippophagous, adj,, eating horseflesh. — Com- 
pounded of hippo- and Gk. -y&yoc,, ‘eating’, 
from the stem of epaysiv, ‘to eat’. See -phagous. 
hippophagy, n„ the practice of eating horseflesh. 

— Compounded of hippo- and -qxxyla, fr. -(pdcyo?, 
‘eating’. See -phagy. 

hippopotamic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
a hippopotamus. — See next word and -ic. 
hippopotamus, n. — L., fr. Gk. t7T7ro7t6xa|xo^, lit. 
‘horse of the river’, fr. tmzo$, ‘horse’ and tto- 
Tap.6?, ‘river’. See hippo- and potamo-. 
Hipposelinum, n., a genus of plants, the lovage 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Ittttoo^XTvov, ‘coarse 
parsley’, lit. ‘horse parsley’, fr. itctoc;, ‘horse’, 
and cr£XTvov, ‘parsley’. See hippo- and parsley 
and cp. the second element in Petroselinum. 
hippuric, adj., pertaining to the acid Cj,H 9 N 0 3 
( chem .) — Compounded of Gk. hnzoc,, ‘horse’, 
and oSpov,' ‘urine’ (see hippo-, urine and adj. 
suff. -ic). This acid was so called because it was 
first found (by Rouelle) in the urine of horses. 
Hippuris, n., a genus of plants, the mare’s tail 
{bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘horse’s tail’, fr. hippo- 
and Gk. oup<£, ‘tail’. See uro-, ‘tail-’. 

Hiram, masc. PN. — Phoen.-Heb. Jjlirdm, prob. 
aphetic for Ahirdm, lit. ‘brother of the lofty’, 
fr. dht, construct state of ah, ‘brother’, and ram, 
‘high, lofty’. The first dement is rel. to Aram. 
ah, Ugar. 'h, Arab, ah , Ethiop. ahaw, Akkad. 
ahu , ‘brother’, Heb. afidth, Aram, ahdth, Syr. 
hathd , Ugar. 'ht, Arab, uht, Ethiop. ahat, Ak- 
kad. aiyatu, ‘sister’. For the second element in 
Ahirdm see Abram. 

Hiramite, n. (applied to Freemasons). — Lit. 
‘descendant of Hiram (king of Tyre)’. Formed 
fr. HirW with subst. suff. -ite. 
hircarra, n., a messenger; a spy {India). — Pers. 
harkard , ‘messenger, spy’, compounded of bar, 
‘every, all’ (fr. OPers. haruva-), and kdr , ‘work, 
business’, fr. OPers. kar-, ‘to make’. See corpus 
and cp. Sanskrit and words there referred to. 
hircine, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a he- 
goat; of a rank smell. — L. hircmus , ‘pertaining 
to a he-goat’, fr. hircus, ‘he-goat’, which is prob. 
rel. to hirsutus, ‘shaggy, prickly, bristly’. See 
hirsute and adj. suff. -ine and cp. hearse, 
hire, n. — ME., fr. OE. hyr , ‘hire, wages, usury, 
interest’, rel. to OS. hura, huria, Dan. hyre. 



Swed. hyr a, ‘hire, wages’, OFris. here , MLG., 
MDu. hure, Du. huur, G. Heuer, ‘hire, wages, 
rent, lease’. The ulterior etymol. of these words 
is unknown. 

hire, tr. v. — ME. hiren, fr. OE. hyrian , rel. to 
Dan. hyre, Swed. hyra, OFris. her a, MLG., 
MDu. hiiren, Du. huren, G. heuern, ‘to hire, 
rent’. These verbs are prob. denominated fr. 
OE. hyr , resp. its equivalents in the other Teut. 
languages. See hire, n. 

Derivatives: hir-er, n., hire-ling , n. 
hirple, intr. v., to walk lamely; to hobble (chiefly 
Scot.) — Of unknown origin, 
hirrient, adj., snarling; trilled. — L. hirriens , gen. 
-entis, ‘snarling,’ pres. part, of hirrire , ‘to snarl’, 
of imitative origin. Cp. hirundine. For the ending 
see suff. -ent. 

Derivative: hirrient , n., a trilled sound, 
hirsute, adj., shaggy, bristly. — L. hir-sutus, 
‘shaggy, prickly, bristly’, rel. to hir-tus , ‘rough, 
shaggy, hairy’, and in gradational relationship 
to horrere, ‘to stand on end, bristle, shake, 
shudder, shiver, tremble’. See horror and cp. 
hearse, hispid. 

Derivatives: hirsute-ness, n., hirsut-ism, n. 
hirsuties, n., excessive growth of hair. — ModL. 
hirsuties, lit. ’shagginess’, fr. L. hirsutus. See 
prec. word. 

Hirtella, n., a genus of plants of the peach family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. hirtus , ‘rough, hairy, 
shaggy’. See prec. word and -ella. 

Hirudo, n., a genus of leeches {zool) — L. hirudo, 
gen. hirudinis, ‘leech’, of uncertain origin, 
hirundine, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
swallow. — Contraction of *hirundin-ine (see 
haplology), which is formed with adj. suff. -ine 
fr. L. hirundo, gen. -inis, ‘swallow*, fr. hirrire, 
‘to snarl’. See hirrient. 

his, pron. — ME., fr. OE. his, ‘of him, his’, gen. of 
masc. he, ‘he’, and of neut. hit, ‘it’. See he and it. 
hisingerite, n., a hydrous ferric silicate {mineral) 
- G. Hisingerit, named after the Swedish chem- 
ist Wilhelm Hisinger (1766-1852). The ending 
-it goes back to Gk. -!xt)<;; see subst. suff. -ite. 
Hispania, n., the Latin name of the country now 
comprising Spain and Portugal. — L. Hispania , 
‘Spain’, lit. ‘the country of the Spaniards', fr. 
Hispdnus , ‘Spaniard’, which is prob. of Iberian 
origin. The / in {H)ispania is prob. the Iberian 
article. Cp. Spaniard, spaniel. 

Hispanic, adj., Spanish. — L. Hispanicus, fr. 

Hispania. See prec. word and -ic. 
hispid, adj., bristly. — L. hispidus , ‘shaggy, prickly, 
bristly’, prob. rel. to hirsutus, of s.m. See hirsute. 
Derivative: hispid-ity , n. 

hiss, intr. v. and n. — ME, hissen, of imitative 
origin. Derivatives: hiss-er, n., hiss-ing, n., 
hiss-ing-ly, adv. 

hist, inter., hush. — Of imitative origin. Cp. hush, 
whisht, whist, interj. 

hist-, form of histo- before a vowel, 
histamine, n., an amine, C 5 H 9 N 3 , occurring in ergot 
and produced by the decomposition of histidine 
(chem.) — Coined fr. histidine and amine, 
histidine, histidin, n., an amino acid C 6 H 9 N 3 0 2 
(chem.) — Coined fr. Gk. iariov, dimin. of 
(see histo-), and suff. -idine. 
histo-, before a vowel hist-, combining form 
meaning ‘tissue’. — Gk. loxo-, lax-, fr. iax6s, 
‘ship’s mast; loom; warp, web’, which stands 
for *aicrx6<; and lit, means ‘that which causes to 
stand’, fr. tonr^i (for *at-<jxy)-pi), ‘I make to 
stand; I stand’, fr. I.-E. base *sta ‘to stand’, 
whence also Gk. ox7)p.&>v, ‘the warp in the 
loom*, L. stare , ‘to stand’, stamen, ‘the warp 
in the loom’. See state and cp. anhistous, Actin- 
istia. Cp. also stamen. 

histogenesis, n., formation of organic tissue. — 
Compounded of histo- and Gk. y^veatc, ‘origin’. 
See genesis. 

histogenetic, adj., pertaining to histogenesis. — 
See prec. word and genetic, 
histology, n., the study of organic tissues. — 
Compounded of histo- and -Xoyia, fr. -X6yos, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one 
who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: histolog-ic, histolog-ic-al, adjs., 
histolog-ist, n. 



histolysis, n., dissolution of organic tissue. — 
Compounded of histo- and Gk. Xum ‘a loosing’, 
fr. Xueiv, ‘to loose’. See -lysis, 
histolytic, adj., pertaining to histolysis. — See 
prec. word and -lytic. 

histone, n., any of a group of basic proteins 
(chem.) — Coined fr. Gk. Lax6<; (see histo-) -and 
suff. -one. 

historian, n. — F. historien, fr. L. historia. See 

history and -an. 

historiated, adj., illustrated with figures of flowers 
or animals, etc. — Formed with suff. -ed fr. ML. 
historiatus , pp. of historiare, ‘to narrate, depict ; 
to paint’, fr. L. historia, ‘history’. See history 
and adj. suff. -ate and cp. storiated. For sense 
development cp. story, ‘horizontal section of a 
building’. 

historic, adj. — L. historicus, fr. Gk. laxopix^s, 
‘historical’, fr. hrxopLa, ‘historical narrative’. 
See history and -ic. Derivatives: historic-al, adj., 
historic-al-ly, adv., historic-ity, n. 
historico-, combining form meaning ‘historical’. 
— Fr. Gk. taxopixtfs. See historic, 
historied, adj., having a history. — See history 
and -ed. 

historiette, n., a short history, a short story. — 
F„ dimin. of histoire, ‘history, story’, fr. L. 
historia. See history and -ette. 
historify, tr. v., to treat in, or as in, history. — 
Formed fr. history with suff. -fy. 
historiographer, n., historian. — Formed with 
suff. -er fr. earlier historiograph, fr. Late L. his- 
toriographus, fr. Gk. iaxopioypatpoi;, ‘history 
writer’, which is compounded of laxopia, 
‘history’, and -ypdttpoc, fr. ypatpetv, ‘to write’. 
See history and -graph. 

historiography, n., the writing of history. — See 
prec. word and -graphy. 

Derivatives : historiograph-ic, historiograph-ic-al, 
adjs., historiograph-ic-al-ly, adv. 
history, n. — L. historia, ‘narrative, story, nar- 
ration, account’, fr. Gk. Icxopla, ‘learning by 
inquiry, knowledge obtained by inquiry; ac- 
count of one’s inquiries; narration, historical 
narrative; history’, fr. I'cmop (Boeot. Ftcxcop), 
‘knowing, learned’, which stands for *fi8xwp 
and is rel. to oI8a (for *FoT8a), ‘I know’, el&ov 
(for *£fi8ov), ‘I saw’, ISetv (for *FtSetv), ‘to 
see’, 18 sa (prob. for * 5 tSeaa), ‘look, semblance; 
kind, nature, class, species’, and cogn. with L. 
videre, ‘to see’. See vision and cp. idea and words 
there referred to. Cp. also story, polyhistor. 
histrionic, adj., pertaining to an actor. — Late L. 
histridnicus, ‘pertaining to an actor’, fr. hist rio, 
gen. -onis, ‘actor’, fr. hister , ‘actor’, which is of 
Etruscan origin. 

Derivative: hLtrionic-al-ly , adv. 
hit, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hit ten, fr. ON. hitta, 
‘to hit upon, meet with’, whence also Dan. hitte, 
Swed. hitta , ‘to hit, find*. 

Derivatives: hit, n., hitt-er, n. 
hitch, tr. and intr. v., to move by jerks. — ME. 
hytchen , ‘to move, remove’, rel. to dial. E. hike, 
‘to move with a jerk’, Scot, hitch, ‘a motion by 
jerks’. Cp. hike. 

Derivatives: hitch, n., hitch-er, n., hitch-y, adj., 
hitch-i-ly, adv., hitch-i-ness, n. 
hithe, n., landing place, port {archaic or in place 
names). — ME. hythe, fr. OE. hyth, ‘landing 
place*, rel. to OS. hath, of s.m. 
hither, adv. — ME. hider, hither, fr. OE. hider, 
rel. to ON. hedra (for *hidra), ‘here’, Goth. 
hidre , ‘hither’; formed from the Teut. demon- 
strative base *hi- (whence also he, here) with 
the comparative suff. -ther. Cp. thither. Cp. also 
cis-, citra-. 

Derivative: hither , adj. 

hitherward, also hitherwards, adv. — OE. hider - 
weard. See hither and -ward, resp. -wards. 
Hittite, n. — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 

Heb. Hitti, ‘Hittite’ (pi. Hitlfm), fr. Hitt. Haiti . 
hive,*n. — ME. hive, fr. OE. hyf rel. to ON. 
hufr, ‘hull of a ship’, and cogn. with OL kdpah , 
‘hollow, pit, cave’, Gk. xu7r^, ‘a kind of ship’, 
xutteXXov, ‘cup’, L. cupa, ‘tub, cask, vat’. See 
cup and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: hive, tr. and intr. v. 
hives, n., any of various eruptive skin diseases. — 
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Of uncertain origin. 

Hivite, n., one of an ancient tribe of Canaan dis- 
possessed by the Israelites. — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. Heb. Hiwwt, lit. ‘villager’, fr. 
hawwd h , ‘tent-village, village’, which prob. de- 
rives fr. base h-w-k, ‘to gather’, and is rel. to 
Arab, hdwa , ‘he collected, gathered’, hiwd\ 
‘circle of tents’. 

ho, interj. — Imitative. Cp. whoa, 
hoaetzin, n. — See hoatzin. 
hoar, adj. — ME. har, hor , fr. OE. har, ‘gray, 
gray-haired, old’, rel. to ON. harr , of s.m., OS., 
OHG. her, ‘distinguished, noble, glorious, ex- 
cellent', MHG. her, ‘distinguished, noble, 
proud, gay, holy’, G. hehr, ‘exalted, august, 
noble, sublime’, Herr, ‘lord, master’, herrlich , 
‘glorious, excellent’, fr. Teut. base *haira, cor- 
responding to I.-E. *fcoiro-; cp. Mir. c/ar, ‘dark’, 
fr. base *keiro ~ , a vowel-gradation form of 
*koiro-. Cp. Herr, herring, and the second ele- 
ment in mynheer, younker. Cp. also hue. 
Derivatives: hoar, n., and intr. and tr. v., hoar-y, 
adj., hoar-i-ness, n. 

hoard, n. — ME. hord, fr. OE. hord , rel. to OS. 
hord, ON. hodd, OHG., MHG., G. hort, Goth. 
huzd, ‘treasure’, lit. ‘hidden treasure’, fr. I.-E. 
*quz-dho-. The first element in this base means 
‘hidden’ ; see hide, ‘to conceal’, and cp. words 
there referred to. The second element in *quz- 
dho- means ‘placed’, fr. base *dhe-, *dho~, ‘to 
place’, whence also Gk. xi^evai, ‘to place’, 
OE. don, ‘to do’. See do and cp. theme. Cp. also 
treasure. 

hoard, tr. and intr. v. — ME. horden , fr. OE. 
hordian , fr. hord . See hoard, n. 

Derivatives: hoard-er , n., hoarding (q.v.) 
hoarding, n., the act of one who hoards. — 
Formed fr. hoard, v., with -ing, suff. forming 
verbal nouns. 

hoarding, n., a temporary fence. — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ing fr. obsol. E. hoard, fr. OF. 
hoard, hourt, hort , ‘scaffold’, which is of Teut. 
origin. Cp. OHG. hard, ‘hurdle’, and see 

hurdle. 

hoarhound, n. — See horehound. 
hoarse, adj. — ME. hors, fr. earlier hos, fr. OE. 
has, rel. to OS. hes, ON. hass, Dan. haes, Swed, 
hes, Du. hees, OHG. heisi, heis , MHG. heise, 
heiser , earlier G. heisch, G. heiser , ‘hoarse’. 
These words prob. meant orig. ‘dried out; 
rough’, and are rel. to OE. hat, etc., ‘hot’; see 
hot. The insertion of the r in ME. hors is prob. 
due 'to the influence of harsh. 

Derivatives: hoarse-ly , adv., hoarse-ness, n. 
hoatzin, hoaetzin, n., a bird of S. America. — Sp., 
fr. Nahuatl uatzin. 

hoax, n. and tr. v. — Fr. earlier hocus . See hocus- 
pocus. 

Derivative: hoax-er , n. 

hob, n., i) a rustic; a clownish lout; 2) a fairy. — 
Fr. Hob , a pet form of Robin. Cp. hobgoblin, 
hob, n., projection at the side of a fireplace; peg. 
— Of uncertain origin. Cp. hub. 
hobble, intr. v., to go haltingly, to limp; tr. v., 
to cause to go haltingly. — ME. hobelen ; rel. 
to Du. hobbelen, ‘to rock from side to side’, 
freq. of hobben , ‘to toss, to rock’. Cp. hopple 
and hobby, ‘a small species of falcon’. 
Derivatives: hobble , n., hobbler (q.v.), hobbl- 
ing-ly, adv. 

hobbledehoy, also hobbadehoy, hobbedehoy, n., 

a clumsy youth. — Of uncertain origin, 
hobbler, n., one who, or that which, hobbles. — 
Formed from the verb hobble with agential 
suff. -er. 

hobbler, n., a retainer who maintained a horse 
for military service {Engl, hist.) — ME. hobler, 
hobeler , a blend of OF. hobin, hobi, ‘a small 
horse’ (see hobby, ‘a nag’), and OF. hobeler, 
‘to skirmish’, fr. OF. hober, ‘to bestir oneself; 
shake, agitate’, which is of Teut. origin. Cp. 
Du. hobben , ‘to toss’, and see hobble, 
hobby, n., a small species of falcon. — ME. hobi, 
hoby, fr. OF. hobet , dimin. of hobe , ‘falcon’ 
(whence also F. hobereau , ‘hobby; squireen’), 
fr. OF. hober , ‘to bestir oneself’. See prec. word, 
hobby, n., 1) a nag; 2) hobby horse; 3) favorite 
occupation. — ME. hobin, ‘nag’, fr. OF. hobin. 



hobi, ‘a small horse’, orig. ‘the ambling animal’, 
fr. OF. hober, ‘to bestir oneself’. See hobby, 
‘a species of falcon’, and cp. aubin. 
hobgoblin, n., 1) (cap.) Robin Goodfeilow; 2) an 
elf, goblin ; 3) a bogey. — Compounded of hob, 
‘a kind of fairy’, and goblin, 
hobnail, n. — Compounded of hob, ‘fairy’, and 
nail. 

Derivative: hobnail-ed, adj. 
hobnob, intr. v., to be on intimate terms. — A 
var. of early ModE. hab nab , fr. OE. habban, 
‘to have’, and nabban, contraction of ne habban, 
‘not to have’. Hence hobnob orig. meant ‘have 
or have not’. See have. 

hobo, n., a tramp {American Slang). — Of un- 
known origin. 

hobson-jobson, n., a festal excitement. — Cor- 
ruption of Arab, ya Hasan! ya Husayn ! ‘O 
Hasan! O Husain!’, cry of the Mohammedans 
at the procession of the Moharram. See Yule 
and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson, p.419. 

Hobson’s choice, n. — So called after Thomas 
Hobson (died in 1631), who had livery stables at 
Cambridge and let out horses to customers on 
the condition that they had to take the animal 
standing in the stable nearest to the stable door, 
hock, n., the joint in the hind leg of a horse. — 
ME. hough, hoch, fr. OE. hoh, ‘heel’, rel. to the 
first element in ON. ha-sin, OE. hoh-sinu , ‘hock 
sinew’, OHG. hahsa , MHG. hahse , G. Hachse, 
‘hock’, ON. hxll, OE. hxla , ‘heel’, and cogn. 
with 01 . kaksah, kak$a, Avestic kasha , ‘armpit’, 
L. coxa , ‘hip’, Lith. kinka, kenkle, ‘knee joint’, 
cinksla , ‘knee sinew’, Olr. coss, ‘foot’. Cp. hough. 
Cp. also heel. Cp. also coxa. For the second 
element in ON. ha-sin, OE. hoh-sinu, see sinew. 
Derivative: hock, tr. v., to hamstring, 
hock, n., white Rhenish wine. — Orig. ‘wine of 
Hochheim’, abbreviation of obsol. hockamore, 
‘wine of Hochheim’, fr. G. Hochheimer , fr. 
Hochheim , a village near Mainz in Germany. 
Hockday, n., the second Tuesday after Easter. — 
The first element in this compound is of Un- 
known origin. It is not related to G, hoch, ‘high’, 
hockey, n. — Prob. fr. OF. hoquet, ‘bent club, 
shepherd’s crook’, formed with suff. -et fr. OF. 
hoc, *a hook’, which is of Teut. origin (cp. OE. 
hoc and see hook); prob. so called because 
played with clubs hooked slightly at the end. 
hocus, n. and tr. v. — Short for hocus-pocus, 
hocus-pocus, n., a conjurer’s trick. — Sham L. 
Cp. hoax, hokey-pokey. 

hod, n., a portable trough for carrying mortar. 
— MDu. hodde , ‘basket’, rel. to Frankish 
*hotta (whence F. hotte , ‘basket for the back’) 
and to dial. G. Hotte, ‘basket for the back’. 

hodden, n., a coarse woolen doth. — - Perh. fr. 
Northern E. dial, form of holden, pp. of held, 
hence lit. ‘cloth held (at home)’. See hold. 
Hodge, n., the agricultural laborer. — A popular 
form of the name Roger, 
hodgepodge, n. — A var. of hotchpotch (q.v.) 
bodgkinsonite, n., a hydrous zinc manganese sili- 
cate (mineral.) — Named after H. H. Hodgkin - 
son of Franklin Furnace, New Jersey. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
hodiernal, adj., of this day. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. hodiernus , ‘of this day’, fr. hodie, 
‘today’, which stands for hoc die, ‘on this day’, 
fr. abl. of hie, ‘this’, and dies, ‘day’. L. hie prob. 
stands for hi-ce or he-ce, which is compounded 
of the emphatic particle hi-, resp. he-, and the 
demonstrative particle -ce. Particle hi-, he- is 
cogn. with the emphatic particles: OI. ghc, 
‘just, indeed, certainly’, ha, ‘of course, surely’, 
OI. hi, Avestic zi, ‘for, because; surely, indeed’, 
Gk. -yy (in ou-xi, FO-X 1 * ‘ n °t\ vod-xi, ‘yea, 
verily’), OSlav. -go-, -ze (after a negation), Lith. 
-gu, -gi. For the demonstrative particle - ce cp. 
the second element in L. is tic, ‘this’, illic, ‘that*. 
See he and cp. haecceity, encore and langue 
d‘oc. For the second element in L. hodie see 
dies non. 

hodograph, hodometer. — See odograph, odo- 
meter. 

hoe, n. — ME. howe, fr. MF. (= F.) houe, fr. 
Frankish *hauwa , which is rel. to OHG. houwa 
(MHG. houwe,G. Haue ), ‘hoe, mattock, pickax’, 



fr. OHG. hou wan, which is rel. to OE. heawan, 
‘to cut, hew’. See hew. 

hoe, tr. v. — ME. howwen , fr. howe. See hoe, n. 
Derivative: ho-er, n. 

hoemesite, n., a hydrous magnesium arsenate 
(mineral.) — G. Hoernesit , named after the 
Austrian paleontologist Moritz Hoernes (1852- 
1917). The ending -it goes back to Gk. -fxTjs; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

hog, n. — ME. hog, hogge , fr. OE. hogg, of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: hog , tr. and intr. v„ hogg-ed , adj., 
hogg-ery, n., hogg-ish, adj., hogg-ish-ly, adv., 
hogg-ish-ness, n. 

Hogarthian, adj., in the satirical manner of the 
English painter and caricaturist William Ho- 
garth ( 1 697- 1 764). — For the ending see suff. - 1 st. 
Hogen-Mogen, n., 1) ‘Their High Mightinesses’, 
i.e. the States-General of the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands (obsol .) ; 2) the Dutch; a 
Dutchman (used contemptuously). — Fr. Du. 
Hoogmogendheden ,' High Mightinesses’ (fr. hoog , 
‘high’, and mogend, ‘mighty’), title of the States- 
General in the Netherlands. See high, and may, 
mighty. 

hoicks, hoick, interj., a call to incite hounds. — 
Of unknown origin. Cp. yoicks. 
hoiden, n. — See hoyden, 
hoi polloi, the common people, the rabble. — 
Gk. ol iroXXol, ‘the many’, pi. of 7roXu^. See 
poly-. 

hoise, tr. v., to hoist (obsol.) — Late ME. hoise , 
alter, of earlier hyce , hysse , fr. MLG. hissen or 
MDu. hischen (Du. hijsen), ‘to hoist’ (whence 
also G. hissen, F. hisser , It. issare, Sp., Port. 
izar ) ; possibly of imitative origin. Cp. next word, 
hoist, tr. v., to raise, lift. — Alter, of hoise, prob. 
due to a confusion with hoised , hoist, pp. of 
hoise. 

Derivatives: hoist, n., hoist-er , n., hoist-ing , n. 
and adj. 

hoity-toity, adj., 1) giddy, flighty; 2) haughty, 
arrogant; 3) petulant. — From the obsol. v. 
hoit, ‘to indulge in riotous gaiety’, which is of 
uncertain origin. 

hokey-pokey, n., 1) hocus-pocus; 2) cheap ice- 
cream sold in the streets. — Prob. altered fr. 
hocus-pocus. 

hokhmah, n., wisdom; (cap.), wisdom literature, 
a division of ancient Hebrew writings. — Heb. 
fyokhmd h , ‘wisdom’, from the stem of hdkham , 
‘he was wise’, whence also hakhdm, ‘skillful, 
learned, wise’, rel. to Aram. -Syr. hdkham , ‘he 
was wise’, Arab, hdkuma, ‘he was wise’, hakim , 
‘wise’. See hakeem, 
hoi-, form of holo- before a vowel, 
holcad, n., a ship of burden (Greek antiq.) — 
Gk. oXxd?, gen. 6Xxd8os, ‘ship of burden’, lit. 
‘a ship that is towed’, rel. to gXxetv, ‘to draw*. 
See Holcus and -ad and cp. hulk, 
holcodont, adj., having the teeth set in a contin- 
uous groove. — Compounded of Gk. tfXxoc, 
‘furrow’, and the stem of gen. 686 vto?, 
‘tooth’. See next word and odonto*. 

Holcus, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — L., a kind 
of grass, fr. Gk. 6Xx6<;, adj., ‘attractive’, which is 
rel. to oXxos, n., ‘that which draws; a track made 
by drawing, a furrow’, and to iiXxeiv, ‘to draw, 
attract’, fr. I.-E. base *selq-, ‘to draw’, whence 
also L. sulcus, ‘furrow, trench’. See sulcate and 
cp. holcad, holcodont, hulk, 
hold, tr. and intr. v. — ME. healden, halden , hol- 
den, fr. OE haldan, healdan , rel. to OS. haldan, 
ON. halda , Dan. holde, Swed. hdlla , OFris. 
halda, MLG. halden Du. houden, OHG. haltan, 
MHG., G. halten , ‘to hold’, Goth, haldan, ‘to 
tend’ (orig. prob. ‘to drive on’), fr. Teut. *hal- 
dan, which is prob. a dental enlargement of 
I.-E. base *quel-, ‘to drive’. The phases of the 
sense development of the above words prob. 
were ‘to drive on* (cattle, etc.); ‘to tend’ (cattle; 
as in Goth, haldan ); ‘to hold’ (cattle, etc.)’. For 
other derivatives of I.-E. base *qel- } see celerity 
and words there referred to. Cp. behold, halt, 
‘stoppage’, hodden, holt, ‘lair of an animal’. 
Derivatives: hold, n., hold-er, n., hold-ing, n. 
hold, n., space in a ship below the lower deck, 
in which cargo is stowed ( naut .) — ME. holl, 
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fr. MDu. hool, hoi , ‘hole; hold’. See hole, 
holden, archaic pp. of the verb hold, 
holdenite, n., a basic manganese zinc arsenate 
(mineral.) — Named after the American mineral 
collector Albert Fairchild Holden (1866-1913). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
hole, n. — ME., fr. OE. hoi , ‘hollow place, hole’ 
(prop. neut. of the adj. hoi , ‘hollow’, used as a 
noun), and OE. holh, ‘hollow place, hole’ ; rel. 
to OS., OFris., MDu., OHG., MHG. hoi , MDu. 
hool, ON. holr, G. hohl, ‘hollow’, Goth, us-hulon , 
‘to hollow out’, prob. fr. I.-E. base *qaul - , *qul -, 
‘hollow, a hollowed thing’, whence also Gk. 
xauX6<;, ‘stem’, L. caul is, colis , ‘stem, stalk’; see 
cole. 

Derivatives: hole, tr. and intr. v., hole-ly, adj. 
Holi, Hoolee, Hooly, n., spring festival in honor 
of Krishna ( Hindu religion ). — Hind, holi, fr. 
OI. holdkd, which is prob. of imitative origin, 
holiday, n. — ME. holidei, fr. OE. haligdxg, lit. 

‘a holy day’. See hqly and day. 
holily, adv. — ME., fr. OE. haliglice. See holy 
and adv. suff. -ly. 

holiness, n. — ME. holynesse, fr. OE. hdlignes. 
See holy and -ness. 

holism, n., the theory that regards nature as con- 
sisting of ‘wholes’ C philos .) — Coined with suff. 
-ism fr. Gk. oXo<;, ‘whole, entire’. See holo-. 
Holland, n., the Netherlands. — Du. Holland , fr. 
earlier Holtlant , lit. ‘wood land* (in allusion to 
the important district with the center Dor- 
drecht). MDu. holt, hout (Du. hout ), ‘wood*, is 
rel. to 1st E. holt (q.v.) For Du. land see land. 
Cp. next word and Hollands, 
hollandaise, n., a seasoned sauce made of yolk of 
eggs and butter. — Short for F. sauce hollan- 
daise, ‘Dutch sauce’ ; hollandaise is the feminine 
of hollandais , ‘Dutch’, fr. Hollande, ‘Holland’. 
See prec. word. 

hollandite, n., manganate of barium, manganese 
and iron (mineral.) — Named after the English 
geologist Sir Thomas Henry Holland (1868- 
1947), director of the geological survey of India. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Hollands, n., gin made in Holland. — Du. Hol- 
landsch genever (now spelled Hollands jenever), 
‘Holland gin*. See Holland. The suff. - sch in 
Hollandsch corresponds to E. -ish (q.v.) 
hollo, inter]., n. and intr. and tr. v. — Imitative, 
hollow, adj. — ME. holh , holwe , fr. holh, ‘hole*, 
fr. OE. holh, ‘hollow, place, hole*. See hole. 
Derivatives: hollow, adv., n., v., hollow-ly , adv., 
hollow-ness , n. 

holly, n. — ME. holi , hoi in, fr. OE. holegn, holen , 
rel. to OS., OHG. hulis, huls, ON., kulfr , MDu., 
MHG. huls , Du., G. kulst, ‘holly’, and cogn. 
with Mir. cuilenn , W. celyn, Gael, cuilionn, 
‘holly’. These words lit. mean ‘the pricking 
tree’. They derive fr. I.-E. base *qel-, ‘to prick’, 
whence also OSlav. koljq, klati , ‘to prick*, 
OSlav. klasu, Russ, kdlos, ‘ear of com’, lit. ‘that 
which pricks’. See Solmsen in Beitrage zur G<J- 
schichte der Deutschen Sprache und Literatur, 
27, 366. — F. houx , ‘holly’, is a loan word fr. 
Frankish *huls, ‘which is rel. to OHG. huh , 
‘holly’. Cp. holm oak, hulver. 
hollyhock, n., a plant of the mallow family. — 
ME. holihoc , lit. ‘holy mallow’ compounded of 
ME. holi, ’holy (see holy), and OE. hoc , 
‘mallow’, which is of unknown origin, 
holm, n., an island situated in a lake or river. — 
OE., ‘sea, island, hill’, rel. to ON. holmr, ‘island, 
rising land’, fr. I.-E. base *qel-, ‘to rise, be ele- 
vated’. See hill. 

holmia, n., holmium oxide (chem.) — ModL., 
named by its discoverer the Swedish chemist 
Per Teodor Cleve (1840-1905) in 1879 after 
Holmia, the Latin name of Stockholm, his 
native city. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
holmium, n., name of a metallic element (chem.) 
— Coined by the French chemist Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran (1838-1912) in 1886 fr. prec. word. For 
the ending see suff. -ium. 
holm oak, — ME. holm , fr. OE. holen , ‘holly’. See 
holly. 

holo-, before a vowel hoi-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘whole, entire, complete’. — Gk. 6X0-, oX-, 
fr. 3Xo<;, ‘whole, entire’, which stands for 



* 5 Xfo<;, fr. I.-E. *sol-wos, whence also L. sollus 
(for *solwos), ‘whole, entire*. See safe and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. the second element 
in catholic. 

holocaust, n., 1) a burnt offering; 2) complete 
destruction by fire; 3) a great destruction. — 
F. holocauste , fr. L. holocaustum , fr. Gk. 6X0- 
xaoerrov, lit. ‘a thing wholly burnt’, neut. of the 
adj. 6X6xauaTO£, which is compounded of 6 \oq, 
‘whole’ (see holo-), and xau<rr6;, verbal adj. of 
xotCeiv (for *xqLFleiv), ‘to bum’. See caustic. 
Derivatives: holocaust-al, holocaust-ic, adjs. 
holograph, n., a document written entirely by the 
person from whom it proceeds. — Late L. holo- 
graphs (whence also F. holographe), fr. Gk. 
6X6Ypaq>o<;, ‘written in full, written entirely by 
the same hand’, which is compounded of 6X0?, 
‘whole’ (see holo-), and -ypa<po<;, fr. ypdc<p£iv, ‘to 
write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives: holograph-ic, holograph-ic-al , adjs. 
holohedral, adj., having the full number of faces 
required by complete symmetry (said of crys- 
tals). — Compounded of holo- and Gk. £$pa, 
‘seat; base, side, face’. See -hedral. 
holomorphic, adj., of symmetrical form. — Com- 
pounded of holo- and Gk. {i.op<prj, ‘form, shape*. 
See -morphic. 

holophote, adj., an optical apparatus by which 
all the light of a lighthouse lamp is utilized. — 
Compounded of holo- and Gk. qxoc;, gen. cpwro^, 
‘light’. See photo-. 

holophrasis, n., the expression of a whole phrase 
in a single word (as in some agglutinative lan- 
guages). — Compounded of holo- and Gk. 
tppdoiS, ‘speech, expression, phrase*. See phrase, 
holophrastic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized 
by, holophrasis. — Compounded of holo- and 
Gk. <ppa<mx6e, ‘expressive’, fr. ©pdt^etv, ‘to 
point out, show, tell’, whence also tppaot;. See 
prec. word and -ic. 

holophyte, n., a plant .capable of manufacturing 
its own food. — Compounded of holo- and Gk. 
<pox6v, ‘plant*. See phyto-. 

Holosteum, n., a genus of plants, the jagged 
chickweed (hot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 6X6<rreov, 
used by Dioscorides for a plant. The word lit. 
means ‘wholly of bones’, fr. oXoc;, ‘whole’, and 
6 ot£ov, ootouv, ‘bone’. See holo- and osteo-. 
Holothuria, n., the genus of sea cucumbers (zool.) 
— ModL., fr. L. holothuria (pi.), fr. Gk. 6X0- 
Ooupwv, ‘a kind of marine zoophyte*, 
holpen, archaic pp. of help, 
holster, n., leather case for a pistol. — Du., a col- 
lateral form of holfter , rel. to OHG. huluft , 
MHG. hulft, ‘cover, case, sheath’, MHG. hulf- 
ter , ‘quiver’, G. Holfter , ‘holster’, OE. heolstor, 
‘that which covers, hiding place, concealment, 
darkness’, ON. hulstr, ‘case, sheath’, Goth. 
hulistr, ‘covering, veil’, and to OE. he lan, ‘to 
conceal’, fr. I.-E. base *kel-, ‘to hide, conceal*. 
See cell and cp. housing, ‘covering*. The suff. 
-tr, - str , in the above words is instrumental. 
Derivatives: holster, tr. v., holster-ed, adj. 
holt, n. , small wood. — OE. , rel. to OS., ON. , Dan. , 
Norw., OFris. holt , MDu. holt, hout, Du. hout, 
OHG., MHG., G. holz, ‘wood’, and cogn. with 
Gk. xXaBos, ‘young branch or shoot’, L. clades , 
‘injury, mischief, disaster’, Russ.-Church Slavic 
klada, ‘beam’, kladivo, ‘hammer’, Mir. claidim, 
‘I dig’, caill (for *caldet), ‘forest’, W. clawdd , 
Co. claud, ‘ditch’, Olr. claid-eb, W. cleddyf, 
‘sword’ JL. gladius, ‘sword’, is a Celtic loan 
word). All these words derive fr.,I.-E. *qelad-, 

* qoldd -, *qlad-, *qjdo -^-enlargements of 
base *qel(a)-, *qol(a )-, ‘to strike, beat, break’, 
whence Gk. xXotv, ‘to break’, xX^po?, Dor. 
xXapo?, prop, ‘little piece of wood lopped off 
(used for casting lots)’, henpe ‘a casting of lots’, 
L. calamitds, ‘damage, injury, loss, misfortune’ 
(with the primary meaning ‘blow’), in-columis, 
‘unimpaired, uninjured’, Lith. kalul, kdlti , ‘to 
strike, forge’, Lett, kafu, kalt, ‘to forge’, OSlav. 
koljQ, klati, ‘to pierce, slaughter’. Cp. the second 
element in claphoR and the first element in Hol- 
land. Cp. also halt, ‘lame’, hilt. Cp. also calamity, 
clastic, claymore. Clematis, clergy, cleric, clerk, 
colobium, coloboma, Colobus, coup, gladiator, 
glaive, Procellaria. Cp. also the first element in 



colure. 

holt, n., retreat or lair of an animal. — A var. of 
hold, n. See hold. 

holus-bolus, adv., all at once. — Sham Latin 
coined fr. whole and bolus, 
holy, adj. — ME. hali, holi, fr. OE. halig, rel. to 
OS. he lag, ON. heilagr , Dan. hellig, Swed. helig, 
OFris., MDu. helich, Du. heilig, OHG. heilag, 
MHG. heilec, G. heilig, Goth, hailags , ‘holy’, 
and to OE. hdl, ‘whole, healthy’. See whole and 
cp. hale, ‘sound, healthy’. Cp. also halibut, 
halidom, hallow, hollyhock. Cp. also Olga, 
hom-, form of homo- before a vowel, 
homage, n. — ME., fr. OF. homage (F. hommage), 
fr. ML. homindticum, ‘vassal’s service’, fr. L. 
homo, gen. hominis, ‘man’, which is rel. to 
humanus, ‘human’. See human and -age and cp. 
the second element in bonhomie, 
homalo-, before a vowel homal-, combining form 
meaning ‘even’. — Gk. opuxXo-, 6{j.ocX-, fr. 6^0X65, 
‘even, level, of like degree’, fr. opi6<;, ‘one and 
the same ? , which is cogn. with L. similis, ‘like’. 
See homo- and cp. anomalo-. 

Homarus, n., a genus of crustaceans (zool.) — 
ModL,, fr. F. homard , fr. ON. humarr, which 
is cogn. with Gk. xaptfj.apo<;, ‘lobster’. See 
Cambarus. 

hombre, n., a man. — Sp., fr. L. hominem , acc. 
of homo, ‘man’. See homage, 
home, n. — ME. home, hoom , fr. OE. ham, rel. to 
OS. hem, ‘home’, OFris. hem , ham, ‘home, vil- 
lage*, ON. heimr , ‘residence, world’, heima, 
‘home’, Swed. hem , Dan. hjem, MDu. heem, 
heim, OHG., MHG., G. heim, ‘home’, Goth. 
haims, ‘village’, and cogn. with Gk. xcopiY), ‘vil- 
lage’, xoipiav, ‘to lull, put to sleep’, Lith. kdimas, 
OPruss. cay mis, ‘village’, OSlav. semija , Lith. 
seimyna, Lett, sdime, OPruss. seimins, ‘domestic 
servants’, Olr. coim, coem, ‘dear, beloved’, OW. 
cum, ModW. cu, of s.m., L. - haemum (a Teut. 
loan word) in Boihaemum, ‘Bohemia’, lit. ‘home 
of the Boi’ ; formed — with -m-formative element 
— fr. I.-E. base *fcei-f to lie, settle down’, whence 
also Goth, heiwa-frauja, ‘master of a house’, OE. 
hiwan (pi.), ‘members of a family’, hiwen, ‘family, 
household’, OHG. hiwo, ‘husband’, hiwa , ‘wife’, 
hiun (pi.), ‘married couple’, ON. hiun y ‘married 
couple, household’, OE. hxgid, hid, ‘hide of 
land’, lit. ‘land (sufficient) to support a family’, 
OE. hiw-rOeden, hi-red, ‘family, household’, 
OHG., MHG. hi-rat, G. Hei-rat, ‘marriage’, 
orig. ‘care of the house’ (the second element of 
these latter words means ‘advice, counsel’ ; see 
rede, n.), and L. civis, ‘citizen’. See civil and 
cp. the first element in comedy. Cp. also ham, 
‘hamlet’, hamcsucken, hamlet, haunt, Henry, 
hide, ‘measure of land’, hind, ‘farm servant’, 
Bohemia. Cp. also eme, 00m. 

Derivatives: home, adj., adv. and tr. and intr. 
v., home-less, adj., home-less-ly, adv„ homeless- 
ness, n., home-ly, adj., home-li-ly, adv., home- 
li-ness, n. 

homeo-, homoeo-, combining form meaning ‘sim- 
ilar to’. — Gk. op.010-, fr. opioioi; (also opoiot;), 
‘like, resembling’, rel. to 6pi6<;, ‘one and the 
same’. See homo- and cp. the second element 
in Ipomoea. 

homeo morphism, homoeomorphism, n., similarity 
in form. — See next word and -ism. 
homeomorphous, homoeomorphous, adj., of sim- 
ilar form. — Compounded of homeo- and 
-morphous. 

homeopath, homoeopath, n., homeopathist. — 
Back formation fr. homeopathy, 
homeopathy, homoeopathy, n., a system of healing 
based on the theory that a disease can be cured 
by medicines which in a healthy person would 
produce symptoms similar to those of the dis- 
ease treated. — G. Homdopathie, coined by the 
German physician Samuel Hahnemann (1755- 
1843), the founder of homeopathy, fr. Gk. 
o^oiOTOxllEia, ‘likeness in feeling, likeness in 
suffering’, fr. o^oios, ‘like’, and -miOcia, ‘feel- 
ing, suffering’. See homeo- and -pathy and cp. 
allopathy. 

Derivatives: homeopath-ic , adj., homeopath-ic- 
al-ly, adv. 

homer, n., a Hebrew measure of capacity. — 
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Heb. hSmer, ‘heap; measure’, fr. hamar , ‘he 
heaped, piled up’, reJ. to Akkad, imeru , ‘a 
measure’. 

homer, n., a homing pigeon. — Formed with 
agential suff. -er from the verb home , ‘to send 
homeward’, fr. home, n. See home. 

Homer, masc. PN. — L. Homerus, fr. Gk. "0^.7) 
pog, ‘Homer’, name of the alleged author of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, fr. ‘hostage 

(prop, ‘companion’); ‘blind’ (prop, ‘going with 
a companion’) (whence ojxrjpeueiv, ‘to accom- 
pany, go together with’), which is prob. formed 
fr. opioO, ‘together’, and the stem of <Jcp-f>pov, 
‘joint’, ap-otp-Coxeiv, ‘to join*. See homo- and 
arm, ‘upper limb’. 

Homeric, adj., pertaining to Homer or his poems. 
— L. Homericus , fr. Gk. ‘OfXTjptxo^, ‘pertaining 
to Homer’, fr. "Opnrjpo;. See Homer and -ic. 
homesick, adj. — Back formation fr. next word. 
Derivative : homesick-ly, adv. 
homesickness, n. — Loan translation of G. Heim - 
weh, fr. Heim, ‘home’, and Weh , ‘woe, pain’, 
homestead, n. — OE. hamstede , ‘residence’, com- 
pounded of ham, ‘home’, and stede, ‘place’. See 
home and stead. 

homeward, adv. and adj. — ME. hamward, fr. 

OE. hdmweard. See home and -ward, 
homewards, adv. — OE. hamweardes , formed fr. 
hdmweard with adv. gen. suff. Cp. OHG. heim- 
wartes, G. heimwarts, and see prec. word and 
-wards. 

homey, also homy, adj., homelike ( colloq .) — 
Formed fr. home with adj. suff. -y. 
homicidal, adj., pertaining to homicide. — Late 
L. homiciddlis , ‘pertaining to manslaughter’, fr. 
L. homicida. See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: homicidal-ly, adv. 
homicide, n., manslayer. — F., fr. L. homicida , 
‘manslayer, murderer’, which is compounded of 
homi- (shortened for homini-, stem of homo, gen. 
-inis, ‘man’) and - cida , ‘killer’, fr. caedere, ‘to 
kill’. See human and -cide, ‘killer’, 
homicide, n., manslaughter. — F., fr. L. homi - 
cidium, ‘manslaughter’, which is compounded 
of homi- (shortened fr. homini -, stem of homo, 
gen. -inis, ‘man’) and - cidium , ‘killing’, fr. cae- 
dere, ‘to kill’. See human and -cide, ‘killing’, 
homiletic, adj., pertaining to sermons or homi- 
letics. — Gk. ofilXTjTtxoq, ‘conversable’, fr. 

verbal adj. of ojxTXeTv, ‘to be together 
with, converse with’, fr. opriX6<;, ‘crowd, assem- 
bly’. See homily. 

Derivatives: homiletic, n., homiletic-al , adj., 
homileticaldy, adv., homiletics (q.v.) 
homiletics, n., the art of preaching. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

homiliary, n., a book of homilies. — Eccles. L. 
homiliarium, ‘a book of homilies’, fr. homilia . 
See homily and -ary. 

homilist, n., one who composes or preaches ho- 
milies. — See homily and -ist. 
homilite, n., an iron calcium borosilicate ( min- 
eral f.) — G. or Swed, homilit, formed fr. Gk. 
opuXetv, ‘to be together with, converse with’ 
with subst. suff. -it, which goes back to Gk. 

(see homily and subst. suff. -ite); so called 
in allusion to its association with erdmannite 
and meliphanite. 

homily, n„ sermon. — OF. omelie (F. home lie ), 
fr. Eccles. L. homilia, fr. Gk. 6uTXta, ‘converse, 
meeting, assembly’, fr. opuXog, ‘crowd, throng, 
assembly’, which is prob. a contraction of 
*6fz6-puXo<;, lit. ‘a gathering together’ (see 
haplology). For the first element see homo-. The 
second element is cogn. with OI. mildti , 
‘meets’, melah , ‘assembly’, L. miles, gen. -itis, 
‘soldier’, lit., ‘one who marches in a troop’; 
see militia. Cp. homilite. 

Derivatives: homil-ist , n., homil-ist-ic, adj., 
homil-ize , intr. v. {rare). 

homing, adj., bound for home (esp. used in the 
term homing pigeon ). — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ing from the verb home, ‘to send homeward’, 
fr. home, n. See home. 

hominy, n., a meal made from maize. — Prob. 
aphetic for Algonquian auhuminea , ‘parched 
corn’. 

homo, n., man — L. homo. See human. 



homo-, before a vowel hom-, combining form 
meaning ‘one and the same, jointly’. — Gk. 
6(i.o-, ojx-, fr. 6 {jlo<; (for *somos), ‘one and the 
same, belonging to two or more jointly’, rel. to 
6 p.ou, ‘together’, - and cogn. with OI. samdh , 
‘even, the same’, L. similis, ‘like’, Goth, sama, 
‘the same’, samana , ‘together’. See same and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. homeo-, 
homalo-, hama-, the first element in Homer and 
the second element in schorlomite. 
homoblastic, adj., developed from cells of the 
same kind ( biol .) — Compounded of homo- and 
Gk. |3XaaT6<;, ‘bud, sprout, shoot’. See -blastic 
and cp. heteroblastic. 

homochromous, adj., of the same color. — Com- 
pounded of homo- and Gk. xpwpux, ‘color’. See 
chrome and -ous and cp. heterochromous. 
homodont, adj., having all the teeth of the same 
form (. zool .) — Compounded of hom- and the 
stem of Gk. 68cav, gen. oSovroc;, ‘tooth’. See 
odonto- and cp. heterodont. 
homoeo-, a var. spelling of homeo-. 
homogamous, adj., bearing flowers that do not 
differ sexually {hot.) — Gk. 6p.6yap.oi;, ‘married 
together’, compounded of 6p,o- (see homo-) and 
yap-o?, ‘marriage’. See -gamous and cp. hetero- 
gamous. 

homogamy, n. {hot.) — See prec. word and -gamy 
and cp. heterogamy. 

homogeneal, adj., homogeneous. — See homo- 
geneous and adj. suff. -al and cp. heterogeneal. 
homogeneity, n., the quality of being homogene- 
ous. — F. homogeneite , fr. ML. homogeneitatem, 
acc. of homogeneitas , fr. homogeneus. See next 
word and -ity and cp. heterogeneity, 
homogeneous, adj., of the same kind, uniform. — 
ML, homogeneus, fr. Gk. ofioyev/jq, ‘of the same 
kind or race’, which is compounded of op.o- (see 
homo-) and y£vo<;, ‘race, descent, gender, kind’. 
See genus and -ous and cp. heterogeneous. 
Derivatives: homogeneous-ly , adv., homogene - 
ous-ness , n. 

homogenesis, n., reproduction in which the suc- 
cessive generations are alike. — Compounded 
of homo- and genesis. Cp. heterogenesis, 
homogenetic, adj., pertaining to homogenesis . — 
Compounded of homo- and -genetic. Cp. hetero- 
genetic. 

homogenous, adj,, having a common descent. — 
Compounded of homo- and Gk. yevo?, ‘race, 
descent’. See genus and -ous. 
homogeny, n., structural resemblance due to a 
common ancestor. — Compounded of homo- 
and -geny. Cp. heterogeny. 
homograph, n., a word of identical spelling with 
another, but different from it in origin and 
meaning. — Compounded of homo- and Gk. 
-ypatpoi;, fr. ypa<peiv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 
Derivatives : homograph- ic, adj., homograph-y, n. 
homoiousian, adj., of like essence. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. Gk. op.otouoto?, ‘of like essence’, 
fr. op.oto<;, ‘like’ (see homeo-), and ouota, ‘es- 
sence’, substance’, which derives fr. 060a, fem. 
of &v, ‘being’, pres. part, of elvai, ‘to be’. See 
esse and cp. essence. Cp. also homoousian and 
heteroousian. 

Derivative: Homoiousian , n. 
homologate, tr. v., to approve {law). — ML. 
homologdtus, pp. of homologare, fr. Gk. ou.o- 
Xoyetv, ‘to agree, grant, concede’, fr. 6jx6Xoyoc, 
‘agreeing, of one mind’. See homologue. 
homologation, n., approval {law). — See prec. 
word and -ion. 

homologize, tr. v., to make homologous; intr. v., 
to be homologous. — See next word and -ize. 
homologous, adj., corresponding. — Gk. ofi.6- 
Xoyo;, ‘agreeing, of one mind*, compounded of 
ojzo- (see homo-) and X6yoq, ‘word, speech, dis- 
course; proportion*. See logos. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. - qq , see -ous. Cp. heterologous, 
homologue, n., a homologuous thing. — F., fr. 
Gk. 6(i6Xoyov, neut. of op.6Xoyoq, ‘agreeing, of 
one mind’. See prec. word, 
homology, n M l) quality of being homologous; 
2 ) (biol.) correspondence in the structure of 
animal organs. — F. homologie , fr. Gk. 6jzo- 
Xoyla, ‘agreement’, fr. op.6Xoyo^, ‘agreeing’. See 
prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -(a). As a 



biological term, F. homologie was prob. used 
first by the French naturalist fitienne-Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire (1772-1844). 

homomorphic, adj,, of the same form. — Com- 
pounded of homo-, Gk. [Lop<pr\, ‘form, shape’ (see 
morpho-), and suff. -ic. Cp. heteromorphic. 
homomorphism, n., resemblance of form. — See 
prec. word and -ism and cp. heteromorphism, 
homomorphous, adj., homomorphic. — See homo- 
morphic and -ous and cp. heteromorphous. 
homomorphv, n., similarity of form. — See prec. 
word and -morphy. 

homonym, n., a homonymous word. — F. homo- 
nyme, fr. L. homonymum, fr. Gk. 6jj,&>vu(xov, neut. 
of 6(iwvutioi;, ‘having the same name’. See next 
word. 

Derivatives: homonym-ic , adj., homonymous 
(q.v.) 

homonymous, adj., like in sound, but different 
in meaning. — F. homonyme, fr. L. homonymus , 
fr. Gk. 6^cf>vu(xo(;, ‘having the same name’, 
which is compounded of o^6<;, ‘the same’ (see 
homo-), and ovujia, dialectal form of Svojxa, 
‘name’. See name and cp. onomato-. 

Derivative: homonymous-ly , adv. 
homoousian, horaousian, adj., of the same essence 
(Eccles, hist.) — Formed with suff. -ian fr. Gk. 
6 {jloo6oio^, 6(xo6mo<;, ‘of the same essence’, 
which is compounded of 6fzo- (see homo-) and 
oucTta, ‘essence, substance*. See homoiousian and 
cp. heteroousian. 

Derivative: Homoousian , Homousian, n. 
homophone, n., ljke in sound, but differing in 
origin and meaning. — F., fr. Gk. 6[x6ipwvov, 
neut. of 6p.6cpciivo<;, ‘having the same sound’, 
which is compounded of 6 [ao- (see homo-) and 
(ptovTfj, ‘sound, tone, voice*. See phone, ‘speech 
sound’. 

Derivatives: homophon-ic, homophon-ous , adjs., 
homophony (q.v.) 

homophony, n., quality of being homophonic. — 
F. homophonie , fr. Gk. 6|io<p<ov£a, ‘unison’, fr. 

See prec. word and -y (representing 

Gk. -£a). 

homoplast, n., a homoplastic part. — Compound- 
ed of homo- and Gk. 7rXaoT6?, ‘molded’, verbal 
adj. of TrXdtoaetv, ‘to mold’. See plastic, 
homoplastic, adj., resembling in structure, but of 
different origin. — Compounded of homo- and 
Gk. 7tXa<jTix6<;, ‘fit for molding’, fr. TrXaaTo;. 
See prec. word. 

Homoptera, n. pi., an order of insects ( entomol .) 
— Compounded of homo- and Gk. TCTspa, pi. of 
TCTEp6v, ‘wing’. See ptero*. 

Derivatives : homopter-an, n., homopter-ous, adj. 
homorganic, adj., lit., pertaining to the same 
organs. — Compounded of hom- and organic, 
homosexual, adj., having sexual desire for those 
of the same sex. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
6p.6?, ‘one and the same*, and L. sexus, ‘sex’. 
See homo- and sexual and cp. heterosexual. 
Derivative: homosex ual-ity, n. 
homuncular, adj., pertaining to a homunculus. — 
Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. homunculus. See 
next word. 

homunculus, n., a little man; a mannikin. — L., 
diinin. of homo, gen. hominis , ‘man’. See homo 
and -cuius. 

homy, adj., homelike (colloq.) — Formed fr. 
home with adj. suff. -y. 

hone, n., a whetstone. — ME. hoone, ‘hone’, fr. 
OE. hdn, ‘stone’, rel. to ON. he in, ‘hone’, and 
cogn. with OI. si-sa-ti, ‘sharpens’, sanah, ‘whet- 
stone’, iatah, ‘sharpened, sharp’, iitdh, of s.m., 
Avestic saeni-, ‘pointed; point, top of a tree*, 
ModPers. sayad, ‘rubs’, Arm. sur (for *ko-ro-), 
‘sharp 1 , sur (gen. sroy), ‘sword, knife’, srem, 
‘I sharpen’, Gk. xwvos, ‘pine cone, fir cone’, 
L. cos , gen. cotis, ‘whetstone’, cat us, ‘sharp’, 
Mir. cath, ‘wise, sage’. All these words derive 
fr. I.-E. base *ko(i)-, *ke(i )-, *£*(*>, ‘sharp, 
whet; to sharpen, whet’, whence also possibly 
OI. sikha, ‘top, point; tuft of hair’, sikharah, 
‘pointed; summit’, sekharah , ‘top, summit’. Cp. 
cone and words there referred to. Cp. also sik- 
hara. Base *ko(i)-, *ke(i)- , *£*(/>, prob. de- 
veloped fr. base *ak-, ‘sharp’. See acrid. 
Derivative: hone, tr. v., to sharpen. 
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honest, adj. — ME., fr. OF. honeste (F. honnete ), 
fr. L. hone st us, ‘honorable, worthy*, fr. ho nos, 
honor . See honor. 

Derivatives: honest-ly, adv., honest-ness, n. 
honesty, n. — ME. honeste , fr. OF. honeste (F. 
honnete te), fr. L. honest (item, acc. of honestas, 
‘honor, honesty’, fr. honestus. See prec. word 
and -y (representing OF. -e, -ee). 
honey, n. — ME. Awm'j, honi, fr. OE. hunig, rel. 
to OS. huneg, horteg, ON. hunang , Dan. konning, 
Swed . honung,OFris. hunig, MDu. honich , honinc , 
Du. ho nig, honing , OHG. honang, honag , MHG. 
honec , home, G. Honig , ‘honey’, and prob. 
cogn. with OI. kaheanam , ‘gold’. Dor. Gk. 
xvax6f;, Gk. xv7]x6c, ‘pale yellow’, xv?jx6<;, 
‘safflower’, OPruss. cucan (= cuncan ), ‘brown’, 
W. canecon , ‘gold’. Cp. Cnicus. 

Derivative: honey -ed, honi-ed, adj. 
honeycomb, n. — ME. hunicomb, fr. OE. hunig- 
camb. See honey and comb. 

Derivative : honeycomb , tr. v. 
honeysuckle, n. — ME. honisocle, hunisuccle, 
formed with dimin. suff. -le fr. ME. honysouke, 
fr. OE. hunig -suce, ‘privet’, lit. ‘honey suck’ (so 
called because honey can be sucked from it). 
See honey and suck. 

hong, n., warehouse, factory. — Chin, hang, 
‘warehouse, factory’, lit. ‘a row (of houses)’, 
honk, n., the cry of a wild goose; any sound re- 
sembling the cry of the wild goose. — Imi- 
tative. 

Derivatives : honk, intr. and tr. v., honk-er, n. 
honor, honour, n. — ME. honor, honour , fr. OF. 
honor , honur (F. honneur ), fr. L. honorem , acc. 
of bonds , honor, ‘honor, dignity, office; repu- 
tation’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. 
honesty, Honora. 

honor, honour, tr. v. — ME. honouren , fr. OF. 
honourer (F. honorer ), fr. L. honor are, 'to ho- 
nor’, fr. honds , honor. See honor, n. 

Derivative: hono(u)r-er , n. 

Honora, Honoria, fern. PN. — L. Honor ia, fem. 
of Honorius, lit. ‘a man of reputation’, fr. honds, 
honor. Cp. Nora. 

honorable, honourable, adj. — OF. honorable , 
honurable (F. honorable ), fr. L. honorabilis , 
‘honorable’, lit. ‘that which procures honor’, fr. 
honds, honor . See honor, n., and -able. 
Derivative : hono(u)rab!-y, adv. 
honorarium, n., an honorary payment; gratuity. 
— L. honorarium , short for honorarium donum, 
‘a present made on being admitted to an honor’ ; 
prop. neut. of the adjective honor dr ius. See 
next word. 

honorary, adj. — L. honor dr ius, ‘pertaining to 
honor, honorary’, fr. honds , honor, ‘honor’. See 
honor, n., and adj. suff. -ary. 
honorific, adj. — L. ho nor i ficus, ‘that which does 
honor, honorable’, compounded of bonds, honor , 
‘honor’, and -ficus, ‘making, doing’, from the 
stem of L. - ficere , unstressed form of facere. See 
honor and -fic. 

Derivative : honorific, n. 

hooch, n., an alcoholic liquor. — Shortened fr. 
hoochlnoo. 

hoochinoo, n., an alcoholic liquor made by the 
Hoochinoo Indians of Alaska, 
hood, n. — ME. hod, hood , fr. OE. hod, rel. to 
OS., OFris. hod , MDu. hoet, Du. hoed, ‘hat’, 
OHG MHG. huot , ‘helmet, hat’, G. Hut (masc.), 
‘hat’, OE. hett , ‘hat’, ON. hattr, hottr , ‘hat, 
hood’. These words lit. mean ‘protection of 
the head’, and are rel. to OFris. hode, ‘guard, 
protection’, OHG. huota, MHG. huote, ‘guard, 
protection’, G. Hut (fem.), of s.m.; fr. I.-E. base 
*kadh-, ‘to guard, watch; to cover’, whence also 
L. cassis (for *kadh-tis), ‘helmet’. Cp. hat, heed, 
hoodie. Cp. also Cassis. 

Derivative: hood, tr. v. 

-hood, suff. denoting state or condition. — ME. 
-had, -hod, fr. OE. -had, fr. had, ‘person, rank, 
state, condition, nature’; rel. to OS., OFris. 
-hed, MDu., OHG., MHG., G. -heit, Du. -heid, 
suffixes denoting state or condition, and to 
OHG., MHG. heit, ‘person, rank, state, con- 
dition’, OS. hed , ‘position, dignity’, ON. heidr, 
‘honor, dignity’, Goth, haidus, ‘manner’, and to 
ON. heid, ‘clear sky’, OE. hddor, OHG. heitar, 



MHG., G. heiter, ‘clear, shining, cloudless’, fr. 
I.-E. base *{s)qait- y ‘bright’, whence also L. 
caelum (for *caidslom, *caislom), ‘sky, heaven’. 
See celestial and cp. -head and the second ele- 
ment in Adelaide. Cp. also cheetah, chintz, chit, 
chitty, ‘a short letter’. 

hoodie, hoody, n. f the hooded crow. — Lit. ‘pro- 
vided with a hood’. See hood and adj. suff. -y. 
hoodlum, n., a young rowdy (colloq.) — Orig. 
noodlum, coined by a newspaper reporter 
through the inversion of Muldoon , name of the 
leader of a gang of young ruffians in San Fran- 
cisco. Owing to an error, the letter n was changed 
by the compositor to h, whence arose the word 
hoodlum. See Crowther’s Encyclopedia of 
Phrases and Origins, p. 56. 
hoodoo, n. and tr. v. — A var. of voodoo, 
hoodwink, tr. v. — Compounded of hood, and 
wink. 

Derivatives: hoodwink, n., hoodwink-er, n. 
hoof, n. — ME. hoof, fr. OE. hof, rel. to OS., 
OFris. hof, ON. hofr, Dan. hoy, Swed. hof, Du. 
hoef, OHG., MHG. kuof G. Huf, ‘hoof’, and 
cogn. with OI. sapkah, ‘hoof’, Avestic safa-, 
‘hoof of the horse’. 

Derivatives : hoof, tr. v., hoof-ed, adj. 
hook, n. — ME. hok , fr. OE. hoc, rel. to OFris., 
MLG. hok, MDu. hoec, Du. hoek, ‘angle, cor- 
ner, hook’, in gradational relationship to OE. 
haca , ‘bolt’, OS. haco , ‘hook’, ON. haka, Dan. 
hage , ‘chin’, Swed. hake, Du. haak, ‘hook’, 
OHG. hacko, hako, haggo , MHG. hake , hagge, 
G. Haken, ‘hook’, and prob. cogn. with Russ. 
kdgot\ ‘claw’. Cp. hack, ‘to chop’, hake, hackle, 
heckle, hatchel, hockey, hooker, ‘fishing vessel’, 
and the first element in hackbut and in haken- 
kreuz. Cp. also the first element in arquebus. 
Derivatives: hook, tr. and intr. v., hook-ed, adj., 
hook-ed-ness, n., hooker (q.v.), hook-y, adj. 
hookah, hooka, n.. Oriental tobacco pipe with a 
long flexible stem. — Arab. huqqa h , ‘small to- 
bacco box’. 

hooker, one who or that which hooks. — Formed 
fr. hook with agential suff. -er. 
hooker, n., a Dutch fishing vessel; an English or 
Irish fishing boat. — Du. hoeker, fr. hoek, 
‘hook, fishhook’. See hook and agential suff. 
-er. 

hooligan, n., a young ruffian. — Prob. fr. Hooli - 
han. Hooligan, name of an Irish family, whose 
members were notorious hoodlums. 

Derivative: hooligan-ism, n. 
hoolock, n., the black gibbon { Hylobates hoo- 
lock). — Fr. hulak, hulluk, native name in NE. 
India, rel. to OI. ulukah, ‘owl’, from an imitative 
base meaning ‘to wail’. Both the gibbon and the 
owl have the common feature that they are 
‘wailing animals’. 

boon, n., a gold pagoda (coin). — Hind, hun, 
prob. fr. Canarese honnu, ‘gold’, 
hoondy, n. — A variant of hundi. 
hoop, n., a circular band. — ME. hop, fr. OE. 
hop, rel. to OFris. hop, MDu., Du. hoep, ‘hoop’, 
ON. hop, ‘a small bay’, and cogn. with Lith. 
kabi, ‘hook’. Cp. hope, ‘a small bay’. 
E>erivative: hoop, tr. v., to bind with a hoop. 
ho<^>, intr. v., to shout, whoop. — ME. houpen , 
fr. OF. houper , fr. interj. houp, call to dogs or 
horses. Cp. whoop, which is a later spelling 
of hoop. 

hooped, adj., having hoops. — Formed with suff. 
-ed fr. hoop, ‘circular band’, 
hooper, n., one who makes hoops. — Formed 
with agential suff. -er fr. hoop, ‘circular band’, 
hooper, n„ the common wide swan. — Lit. ‘the 
hooping bird’. See hoop, ‘to shout’, and agential 
suff. -er. 

hoopoe, n., an Old World bird with a long curved 
bill and a large crest. — Fr' early E. houpe , fr. 
F. huppe, fr. L. upupa, a word of imitative ori- 
gin; cp. Gk, ‘hoopoe’. Cp. also dupe, 

hoosegow, n., a jail (U.S. Slang). — Prob. fr. Sp. 
juzgado, ‘court of justice, tribunal’, prop. pp. 
of juzgar, ‘to judge’, used as a noun, fr. L. judi- 
care, ‘to judge’. See judge, v. 
hoot, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
ME. hoten, houten and Swed., Norw. huta , lit. 
‘to utter the sound hut\ Cp. also F. huer, ‘to 



shout , and see hue, ‘an outcry’. 

Derivatives: hoot, n., hoot-er, n. 
hop, intr. and tr. v,, to leap. — ME. hoppen , hup - 

pen , fr. OE. hoppian, ‘to hop, dance’, rel. to ON., 
Swed. hoppa , Dan. hoppe , MLG., Du. huppen, 
MHG., G. hiipfen, ‘to hop’, and perh. cogn. with 
Gk. xuptoxav, ‘to tumble’. OI. kubhanyuh, ‘dan- 
cing’. Cp. Cybister. Cp. also hope, ‘expectation’. 
Derivative: hop , n., the act of hopping. 

hop, n., plant of the hemp family. — Late ME. 
hoppe, fr. MDu. hoppe (Du. hop), rel. to Late 
OHG. hopfo (MHG. hopfe, G. Hopfen ), pos- 
sibly also to dial. Norw. hupp, ‘tassel’. 
Derivative: hop, tr. v„ to flavor with hops; 
intr. v., to gather hops. 

ope, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hopen, fr. OE. hopian, 
‘to hope’, rel. to OFris. hopia, MLG., MDu., 
Du. hopen, MHG., G. hoffen , ‘to hope’. These 
words are prob. related to OE. hoppian, ON., 
Swed. hoppa, etc., ‘to hop’, so that the orig. 
meaning of OE. hopian, OFris. hopia , etc., 
would have been ‘to leap with expectation’. See 
hop, ‘to leap’. 

hope, n., expectation. — ME. hope , fr. OE. hopa, 
‘hope’, fr. hopian , ‘to hope’. Cp. OFris., MLG., 
MDu. hope, Du. hoop, MHG. hoffe, ‘hope’, 
which derive from the respective verbs. See 
hope, v. 

Derivatives: hope-ful, adj. and n., hope-ful-ly, 
adv., hope-ful-ness, n., hope-less, adj., hope-less- 
ly, adv., hope-less-ness, n. 
hope, n., a small bay. — ME. hope, fr. OE. hop 
(in compounds, as fenhop , ‘a piece of land in a 
fen’, morhop, ‘piece of land in a marsh’), rel. to 
ON. hop , ‘a small bay’. See hoop, ‘circular band’, 
hope, n., troop. — Only in forlorn hope (q.v.) 
hopeite, n., a mineral; prob. a hydrous zinc phos- 
phate (mineral.) — Named after Professor 
Thomas C. Hope (1766-1844) of Edinburgh. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
hopl-, form of hoplo- before a vowel, 
hoplite, n., a heavy-armed foot-soldier ( Greek 
antiq.) — Gk. 6nX&n]c, ‘heavy armed’, fr. 07 rXov, 
‘tool, weapon’, fr. etceiv (for *cte 7 ieiv), ‘to be 
about, busy oneself’, which is cogn ; with OI. 
sapati , ‘applies himself to, caresses, fondles’. 
The -X- in ott-X-ov has instrumental force and 
lit. means ‘that with which one busies himself’. 
Cp. hoplo-, panoply, sepulcher. For the ending 
see subst, suff. -ite. 

hoplo-, before a vowel hopl-, combining form 
meaning ‘armed, heavy-armed’ (used esp. in 
zoology). — Gk. ottXo-, 07 rX-,fr. otcXov, ‘weapon’. 
See hoplite. 

hopper, n., one who, or that which, hops. — 
ME. hoppere. See hop, v., and agential suff. -er. 
hopper, n., a hop picker. — Formed fr. hop, ‘a 
plant’, with agential suff. -er. 
hopple, tr. v., to hobble; to fetter. — Formed fr. 
hop, ‘to leap’, with freq. suff. -le. Cp. hobble. 
Derivative: hopple, n. 

hopscotch, n., a children’s game. — Compound- 
ed of hop, ‘to leap’, and scotch , ‘an incision, 
line’ (see scotch, 'to cut’). 

Horace, masc. PN. — F., fr. L. Horatius, name 
of a Roman gens. Cp. Horatio. 

Horae, n. pi., the goddesses of the seasons in 
Greek mythology. — L., fr. Gk. T Dpai, fr. &pai, 
pi. of copa, season; hour’. See hour, 
horal, adj., pertaining to an hour or hours. — 
L. hordlis, fr. hora, ‘hour’. See hour and adj. 
suff. -al. 

horary, adj., pertaining to an hour or hours. — 
ML. horarius, fr. L. hora, ‘hour’. See hour and 
adj. suff. -ary. 

Horatian, adj., pertaining to the Roman poet 
Quintus Horatius Flaceus (65-8 B.C.E.) — L. 
Horatianus, ‘of, or pertaining to, Horatius’, fr. 
Horatius, ‘Horace’. See Horace. 

Horatio, masc. PN. — L. Horatius (see Horace); 
influenced in form by It. Orazio, which is of 
the same origin. 

horde, n., 1) a wandering tribe; 2) a multitude.— 
F., fr. Turk, ordu, ‘camp, army’, fr. Tatar urdu, 
‘camp’ (lit. ‘something pitched up’), fr. urmak , 
‘to strike’. Cp. Urdu. 

Derivative: horde, intr. v. 
hordeaceous, adj., pertaining to bailey. — L. 
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hordeaceus , ‘pertaining to barley’, fr. hordeum, 
‘barley’. See Hordeum and -aceous. 

Hordeum, n., a genus of grasses, the barley (, hot .) 

— L. hordeum , ‘barley’, which prob. stands for 
*horzdeyom (I.-E. *ghpzdeyom ) and is cogn. 
with OS., OHG. gersta, MDu. gherste , Du. 
gerst, MHG., G. gerste (for pre-Teut. *gherz - 
da-), ‘barley’, Gk. xpi (for *xpT$), ‘barley’, 
xplOiQ, pi. ‘barley’, sing, ‘barleycorn’ (prob. for 
ghfzda). Alb. drift, drifts (for ghfzd-), ‘corn; 
barley’. All these words prob. mean lit. ‘the 
bearded plant’ and derive fr. I.-E. base *ghers -, 
‘to bristle’, whence also L. horrere , ‘to stand 
on end, bristle’, horror , ‘bristling, roughness’. 
See horror and cp. crith, orgeat. Cp. also gorse. 

horehound, also hoarhound, n., name of a plant. 

— ME. horehoune , fr. OE. harhune , which is 
compounded of bar, ‘gray’ (see hoar), and hune , 
‘horehound’, a word of uncertain origin. The 
d in horehound is excrescent. Cp. bound, ‘ready’, 
and words there referred to. 

horizon, n. — OF. orizon (F. horizon ), fr. L. hori- 
zon, fr. Gk. opi^cav (x6xXo£), lit. ‘bounding 
(circle)’, pres. part, of opt^eiv, ‘to bound, 
limit’, fr. 6 poq, ‘boundary, limit, border’, which 
prob. stands for *f opf o<; and lit. means ‘furrow’, 
and is rel. to Att. opeus;, Homeric oupeuc, 
‘mule’, lit. ‘furrow drawer’, and cogn. with L. 
urvus, ‘furrow, marking a boundary line’, Oscan 
uruvu , ‘boundary’, fr. I.-E. base *weru ‘to 
draw’, whence also Gk. £puetv (for *fepueiv), 
‘to draw, drag’. Cp. aorist, aphorism, diorite, 
Penthorum. 

Derivative: horizon , tr. v. 

horizontal, adj. — F. horizontal, fr. L. horizon , 
gen. horizontis , ‘horizon’. See horizon and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: horizontal, n., horizontal-ity, n., 
horizontal-ly, adv. 

hormone, n., endocrine gland secretion which 
stimulates functional activity {physiol.) — Gk. 
6p(jiwv, ‘that which urges or arouses’, pres. part, 
of 6p[^av, ‘to set in motion, urge, stimulate’, fr. 
op^LT), ‘onset, impulse’, fr. I.-E. base *ser- t ‘to 
run, flow’, whence also Gk. opo<; (for *aopo<;), 
L. serum , ‘watery fluid, whey’. See serum and 
cp. words there referred to. The word hormone 
was used by Hippocrates to denote a vital 
principle. In its modem sense it was first applied 
by the English physiologist Ernest Henry Star- 
ling (1866-1927) in 1903. 

horn, n. — ME., fr. OE. horn, rel. to ON., OFris., 
OHG., MHG., G. horn, Du. horen, hoorn, Goth. 
haiirn, ‘horn’ and cogn. with Gk. x£pa<;, Gala- 
tian Gk. xapvov, L. cornu , OI. ifhgam, ‘horn’, fr. 
I.-E. base leer-, ' the uppermost part of the body, 
head, horn, top, summit’, whence also L. cere- 
brum (prob. for *ker e s-rom), ‘brain’. See cerebrum 
and cp. hornet. Cp. also hart, hurt and the sec- 
ond element in krummhom, waldhorn. Cp. also 
cerato-, cervine, crio-, corn, ‘hardened skin’, the 
first element in ginger and the second element 
in Capricorn, unicorn. 

Derivatives: horn, tr. v., horn-ed, adj., horn-er , 
n., horn-ful , horn-less , horn-y, adjs., horn-i- 
ness, n. 

hornblende, n. (mineral.) — G. Hornblende. See 

horn and blende. 

hornet, n. — - ME. harnette, hernet, fr. OE. hyrnet, 
rel. to OS. hornut , OHG. horna j, hornu 3, MHG. 
hornuj, horni 5, G. Hornisse , MDu. huersel, 
hursel, horsel, Du. horzel, ‘hornet’, and cogn. 
with L. crabro (for *crasro), OSlav. sruseni, 
‘hornet’, Lith. sirsuo, sirse , ‘wasp’, sirSuonas, 
‘hornet’, Lett, sirsis, ‘wasp’, OPruss. sirsilis, 
‘hornet’, fr. I.-E. base *fcer-, ‘the uppermost 
part of the body, horn’; see horn. E. hornet 
was influenced in form by horn. 

homing, n., the act of outlawing a person by 
three blasts of horn (Scot. law). — Formed fr. 
horn with subst. suff. -ing. 

hornito, n., an oven-shaped mound in volcanic 
regions emitting smoke and vapors (geol.) — 
Sp., dimin. of homo, ‘oven’, fr. L. furnus. See 
furnace. 

horography, n., the art of constructing instru- 
ments for marking the hours. — F. horographie , 
compounded of Gk. &pa , ‘hour’, and -ypatpia. 



fr. ypacpsiv, ‘to write’. See hour and -graphy. 
horologe, n., a sundial; a clock, watch. — ME., 
fr. OF. (= F.) horloge , fr. L. horologium, fr. 
Gk. <opoX6yiov, lit. ‘that which tells the hour’, fr. 
&poc, ‘hour’, and -X<Syo<;, ‘telling, saying’. See 
hour and -Iogue. 

Derivatives: horolog-er, n., horolog-ic, horolog - 
ic-al, adjs., horolog-ist, n., horolog-y, n. 
horopter, n., the aggregate of points that are seen 
single when both eyes are directed on the same 
point (optics). — Compounded of Gk. Spoq, 
‘boundary, limit’, and ottttqp, ‘one who looks’. 
For the first element see horizon. The second 
element is rel. to ottt 6c;, ‘seen; visible’, whence 
07 tTLx 6 <;, ‘pertaining to the eyes or sight’. See 
optic, adj. 

horoscope, n., a chart of the zodiacal signs used 
by astrologers. — F., fr. L. hdroscopus, fr. Gk. 
wpoox^Tto?, ‘nativity’, lit. ‘watcher of the hour’ ; 
compounded of &pa, ‘hour’, and crxoiroq, 
‘watcher’. See hour and scope. 

Derivatives : horoscope, intr. and tr. v., horo- 
scop-er , n., horoscop-ic , adj., horoscop-ist, n., 
horoscop-y, n. 

horrendous, adj., dreadful. — L. horrendus, ‘to 
be regarded with horror’, gerundive of horrere , 
‘to shudder, tremble’. See horror. For the ger- 
undive suff. cp. agenda and words there refer- 
red to. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. see 
-ous. 

horrent, adj., bristling. — L. barrens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of horrere , ‘to stand on end, bristle, 
shake, shudder, tremble’. See horror and -ent. 
horrescent, adj., expressing horror; shuddering. 
— L. horrescens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of hor- 
rescere , ‘to shudder’, inchoative of horrere. See 
horror and -escent. 

horribility, n. — ME. orriblete , horriblete, fr. OF. 
horriblete , fr. horrible. See next word and -ity. 
horrible, adj. — ME., fr. OF. orrible , horrible 
(F. horrible), fr. L. horribitis, fr. horrere, ‘to 
shudder, tremble’. See horror and -ible. 
Derivatives: horrible-ness , n., horribl-y, adv. 
horrid, adj., repulsive, abominable. — L. horri - 
dus , ‘bristly, prickly, rough, horrid, frightful*, 
fr. horrere. See horror and cp. ordure. 
Derivatives: horrid-ly, adv., horrid-ness, n. 
horrific, adj., horrifying. — Formed fr. L. horri- 
fic us, ‘terrible, dreadful’ (either directly or 
through the medium of F. horrifique), lit. 
‘making the hair to stand on end*, fr. horrere , 
*to stand on end’, and -ficus, from the stem of 
-ficere, unstressed form of facere , ‘to make, do’. 
See horror and -fic. 

homfication, n. — See next word and -ation. 
horrify, tr. v. — Formed fr. L. h orrifiedre, lit. ‘to 
make the hair to stand on end* (on analogy of 

E. verbs derived fr. L. verbs in -ficare through 
the medium of F. verbs in -fier). See horrific 
and -fy. 

horripilate, tr. v., to cause (the hair) to bristle; 
intr. v., to bristle. — L. horripildt (-uni) pp. stem 
of horripilare , ‘to bristle with hair, be shaggy*, 
compounded of horrere , 'to stand on end, 
bristle*, and pilus, ‘hair*. See pile, ‘hair’, and 
verbal suff*. -ate. 

horripilation, n., bristling of the hair. — L. horri- 
pilatid , , gen. -on is, fr. horripilat(-um ), pp. stem 
of horripilare. See prec. word and -ion. 
horror, n. — ME. horrour , fr. OF. orror, horror , 
horrour (F. horreur ), fr. L. horrorem , acc. of 
horror, ‘bristling, roughness, rudeness, shaking, 
trembling*, fr. horrere ,'' to stand on end, bristle, 
shake, shudder, shiver, tremble’, fr. I.-E. base 
*ghers-, ‘to bristle’, whence also L. hirsutus, 
‘shaggy, prickly, bristly’, OI. hdrsate, hfsyati, 
‘bristles’, Avestic zarshayamna-, ‘ruffling one’s 
feathers’. Base *ghers- is an enlarged form of 
base *gher-, which appears in Gk. x*)P’ gen. 
X 7 jp<k, L. er (for *hers), gen. eris , ‘hedgehog’, 
lit, ‘the prickly creature*. See urchin and cp. 
Chersonese, -choerus, hideous, hirciite, hirsute, 
hispid, Hordeum and the second element in 
Hypochaeris. Cp. also hearse, 
horror-stricken, horror-struck, adj. — Compound- 
ed of horror and thepp. of strike, 
hors de combat, out of the combat; disabled. — 

F. , lit. ‘out of fight’. F. hors, 'outside*, is a var. 



of fors, which derives fr. L. forts, ‘outside’ (see 
door); F. de, ‘of, from’, comes fr. L. de, ‘from, 
away from’ (see de-); for F. combat, ‘combat, 
fight’, see combat. 

hors d’oeuvre, an appetizer. — F. hors d y oeuvre, 
‘annexe, outwork, side-dish’, lit. ‘outside of the 
work’. For hors see prec. word. F. d ’ in d’otuvre 
is the apostrophized form of de, ‘of, from’ (fr. 
L. d€, ‘from, away from’); see de-. For the ety- 
mology of F. oeuvre see oeuvre, 
horse, n. — ME. hors, fr. OE. hors, rel. to OS. 
hr os, ON. hross, OFris. hors, bars, MLG. ros, 
ors. MDu. ors, Du. ros, OHG. hr os, ros, MHG. 
ros , ors , G. Rofi, wich possibly meant orig. ‘the 
jumping animal’, fr. Teut. *hrossa- t corre- 
sponding to pre-Teut. *qru-td-s, participle of a 
lost verb meaning ‘to jump’, from a dental en- 
largement of I.-E. base *(s)qer-, ‘to leap, jump, 
bound’, whence also OI. kUrdati, ‘leaps, hops’. 
See Scarus and cp. cardinal, adj., and words 
there referred to. Cp. also the second element 
in walrus. F. rosse , OProven?. rosa , It. rozza, 
‘mare’, are Teut. loan words. Derivatives: 
horse, v. (q.v.), horse, adj., horsy (q.v.) 
horse, tr. and intr. v. — ME. horsen , ‘to provide 
with a horse or with horses’, fr. OE. horsian, 
fr. hors. See horse, n. 

horsfordite, n., a copper antimonide (mineral.) — 
Named after the American chemist Eben Nor- 
ton Horsford (1818-93). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

horsy, adj., fond of horses. — Formed fr. horse 
with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives : hors-i-ly, adv., hors-i-ness , n. 
hortation, n., exhortation. — L. hortatio , gen. 
-dnis, ‘encouragement, exhortation’, fr. hor- 
tatus, pp. of hortari, ‘to urge, incite, instigate, 
encourage, exhort’, freq. of horior, gen. horiri, 
‘to urge, incite, encourage, exhort’, fr. I.-E. base 
*gher-, ‘to desire*, whence also OE. geornan, 
giernan, ‘to desire’. See yearn and -ation. 
hortative, adj., pertaining to exhortation; ex- 
hortative. — L. hortdtivus, fr. hortatus, pp. of 
hortari. See prec. word and -ive. 
hortatory, adj., hortative. — L. hortatorius, ‘en- 
couraging’, fr. hortatus, pp. of hortari. See hor- 
tation and adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: hortatori-ly , adv. 

Hortense, fern. PN. — F. See Hortensia. 
hortensia, n., the plant Hydrangea L. — ModL., 
named by the French botanist Commerson after 
Hortense, wife of the chronometer maker Le- 
paute. Commerson, Lepaute and Hortense took 
part in Bougainville’s round-the-world voyage, 
which lasted from 17 66 to 1769, and it was in 
the course of this voyage that Commerson found 
this plant in China and gave it the above name. 
For the etymology of the name Hortense see 
next word. 

Hortensia, fem. PN. — L. Hortensia, fern, of 
Hortensius, the name of a Roman gens, rel. to 
hortus , ‘garden’. See next word, 
horticulture, n„ the cultivation of gardens. — L. 
horti culture , ‘cultivation of a garden’. Hortus 
(gen. horti), ‘garden*, lit. means ‘an enclosed 
place’. It derives fr. I.-E. *ghor-to-, whence also 
Gk. x^pxo?, ‘enclosed place’. I.-E. +ghor-to - is 
a dental enlargement of base *$herdh-, ‘to en- 
close*. See yard, ‘enclosure’, and cp. cohort, 
court, cortege, curtain, Hortensia, ortolan. Cp. 
also garden and the first element in orchard. 
For the second element see culture. 

Derivatives: horticultur-al , adj., horticultur-al- 
ly, adv., horticultur-ist , n. 
hortus siccus, a collection of dried plants ; a her- 
barium. — L. ‘dry garden', fr. hortus, ‘garden’, 
and siccus, ‘dry’. See prec. word and siccative. 
Horus, n., name of the Egyptian hawk-headed 
god. — L. Horus, fr. Egyptian Hdr , lit. ‘the high- 
flying one*. 

Hosackia, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Fabaceae (bot.) — ModL., named after 
David Hosack (1769-1835), professor of botany 
in Columbia College in New York City. For 
the ending see suff. -ia. 

hosanna, interj., an exclamation of praise to 
God. — Gk. ‘Qoavvd, fr. Heb. hosha!' nd , ‘save, 
we pray’. Hoshd ‘ is the Hiph‘il imper. of stem 
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y-sh -‘ (this form of the imper. occurs Jer.31 : 16 
and Psalms 86:2); whence also the nouns 
yisha', y*shu'd h , t*shu'd h , ‘salvation, deliver- 
ance, welfare’. This stem is rel. to Arab, wasi'a, 
‘was capacious’. Heb. na is a particle of imi- 
tative origin, used esp. after the imper. to em- 
phasize a request. Cp. hdshf‘a h nnd Psalms 
118:25, which is the lengthened form of hdshd ‘ 
na. In the Talmud, hdsha'nd (written as one 
word) occurs as a noun denoting the willow 
twigs used on the Feast of Tabernacles, whence 
yom hdska'nd = ‘the day of hosha'nd ’, i.e. the 
seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles. Cp. 
also the first element in Isaiah, Hosea, and the 
second element in Elisha. 

Derivatives : hosanna , n. and tr. v. 
hose, n., article of clothing for the legs; stock- 
ing. — OE. hosa, rel. to OS., ON., OHG. hosa, 
MHG. hose, ‘covering for the leg’, Dan. hose, 
‘stocking, hose’, G. Hose, ‘trousers’, Du. hoos, 
‘waterspout’. These words lit. mean ‘cover, 
covering’, and derive fr. I.-E. *qeus-, -5- enlarge- 
ment of base *qeu~, ‘to cover, hide’. See hide, 
v., and cp. house. OF. hose (whence F. houseau ) 
and It. uosa, ‘gaiter’, are Teut. loan words. 
Derivatives, hose, tr. v., hosier (q.v.) 

Hosea, 1) masc. PN; 2) in the Bible, the first in 
the order of the Twelve Prophets; the Book of 
Hosea. — Heb. Hosh d a ', lit. ‘salvation’, fr. 
stem y-sh-, ‘to save’. See hosanna, 
hosier, n. — Formed fr. hose with suff. -ier. 
Derivative: hosier-y , n. 

hospice, n. — F., fr. L. hospitium , ‘inn, hospi- 
tality*, fr. hospes , gen. hospitis , ‘host; guest’. See 
host, ‘landlord’. 

hospitable, adj. — Obsol. F. hospitable , fr. L. 
hospitdre , ‘to receive as a guest’, fr. hospes, gen. 
hospitis , ‘host; guest’. See host, ‘landlord’, and 

-able. 

Derivatives : hospitabie-ness, n., hospitabl-y, adv. 
hospital, n. — ME., fr. OF. hospital (F. hopital), 
fr. Late L. hospitale, ‘apartment for guests’, 
prop. neut. of the Latin adjective hospitdlis , 
‘pertaining to a host or guest’, fr. hospes, gen. 
hospitis, ‘host; guest’. See host, ‘landlord’ and 
cp. hostel and hotel, which are doublets of 
hospital 

hospitaler, hospitaller, n„ member of a religious 
order formed for the care of the sick. — ME. 
hospitaler , fr. OF. hospitalier , fr, ML. hospi- 
taliarius, ‘one who cares for guests’, fr. L. hos- 
pitdlis. See hospital and -er (representing L. 

- drius ), and cp. hostler, which is a doublet of 
hospitaler. 

hospitality, n. — F. hospitality, fr. L. hospitali- 
tdtem , acc. of hospitalitds, ‘hospitality’, fr. hos- 
pitdlis. See hospital and -ity. 
hospodar, n., prince (hist.) — Rum., fr. OSlav. 
gospodi , ‘lord, master’. See host, ‘landlord’, 
host, n., army. — ME. host , ost, fr. OF. host, ost, 
‘army’, fr. L. hostis, ‘stranger; enemy’, in ML. 
‘army’; which is cogn. with Goth, gasts, OE. 
gxst, giest, ‘guest’, orig. ‘stranger’. See guest 
and cp. host, ‘landlord’, host, ‘consecrated 
bread’, hostile. 

host, n., landlord. — ME. hoste, host, fr. OF. 
hoste (F. hole), ‘host; guest’, fr. L. hospitem 
(whence also It. ospite. Rum. oaspete , OProven?., 
Catal. oste, Sp. huesped , Port, hospede ), acc. 
of hospes , ‘host; guest’, which stands for *hosti - 
pot(i)s and orig. meant ‘lord of strangers’. Cp. 
OSlav. gospodi, ‘lord, master’, which also means 
lit. ‘lord of strangers’ and is the exact equivalent 
of L. hospes. The first element in L. hospes and 
in OSlav, gospodi is cogn. with Goth, gasts , 
OE. geest, giest , ‘guest’. See guest and cp. hos- 
podar, hospital, host, ‘army’, hostage, hostel. The 
second element is cogn. with L. potis, ‘able’, 
potens, ‘powerful’. See potent and cp. despot, 
host, n., consecrated bread. — ME. oist, ost, 
host , fr. F. oiste, hoiste (F. hostie ), fr. L. hostia , 
‘sacrificial victim’, which is prob. related to L. 
hostis, ‘stranger; enemy’. See host, ‘army’. 
Hosta, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
(bot.) — - ModL., named after the Austrian 
physician and botanist Nicolaus Thomas Host 

(1761-1834). 

hostage, n. — ME. ostage, hostage, fr. OF. os- 



tage, hostage (F. otage ), which is prob. a blend 
of OF. ostage, hostage, ‘lodging’, fr. VL. *hos- 
pitaticum (fr. L. hospes, gen. hospitis , ‘host, 
guest’, see host, ‘landlord’) and OF. ostage, 
‘hostage’, fr. VL. *obsiddticum, fr. Late L. ob- 
siddtus, ‘hostageship’, which is formed with suff. 
-at us, fr. L. obses, gen. obsidis, ‘hostage’, fr. ob, 
‘at’, and the stem of sedere, ‘to sit’. See ob-, 
sedentary and -age. 

hostel, n., an inn. — ME. hostel, ostel, fr. OF. 
hostel, ostel (F. hotel), fr. Late L. hospitale. See 
hospital and cp. hotel. 

hosteler, n. — ME. See hostler. 

hostelry, n M an inn. — ME. hostelrie, fr. OF. 
hostelerie (F. hotellerie), fr. hostel. See hostel 
and -ry. 

hostess, n. — OF. hostesse (F. hot esse), fr. hoste. 
See host, ‘landlord’, and -ess . 

hostile, adj. — F., fr. L. hostilis, fr. hostis, ‘enemy’. 
See host, ‘army’, and -ile. 

Derivatives: hostile-ly , adv., hostile-ness, n. 

hostility, n. — F. hostility, fr. L. hostilitatem , acc. 
of hostilitds, ‘enmity, hostility’, fr. hostilis. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

hostler, n., one who takes care of horses at an 
inn. — ME. hosteler , ‘innkeeper’, fr. OF. hos- 
teller (F. hotelier), fr. hostel. See hostel and 
agential suff. -er and cp. hosteler, ostler, which 
are doublets of hostler. 

hot, adj. — ME. hat , hoot, hot , fr. OE. hat , rel. 
to OS., OFris. hit, ON. heitr, Dari, hed, Swed. 
het, MDu., Du. heet, OHG., MHG. hei 3, G. 
heifl, ‘hot’, Goth, hei to, ‘heat of the fever’, fr. 
I.-E. base *qdi-, ‘heat’, whence also Lith. kaistit , 
kaisti, ‘to grow hot’, kaitra, ‘heat, glow’, kai- 
trus, ‘hot’. Cp. heat. Cp. also hoarse. 
Derivatives: hot, adv. (q.v.), hot-ly, adv., hot- 
ness, n. 

hot, adv. — ME. hoote, fr. OE. hate, ‘hotly’, fr. 
hat, ‘hot’. See hot, adj. 

Hotchkiss gun. — Named after its inventor B. B. 
Hotchkiss (1826-85). 

hotchpot, n., a blending of properties for equal 
division (law). — ME., fr. F. hochepot, fr. F. 
hocher, ‘to shake’, and pot, ‘pot’. See pot. The 
first element is of Teut. origin; cp. MHG. hot- 
zen, Du. hotsen, ‘to shake’, LG. hotten, ‘to 
balance, rock’. For the second element see 
pot. 

hotchpotch, n., a stew of many ingredients. — 
Formed fr. preceding word, with assimilation 
of the second element of the word to the first. 
Cp. hodgepodge. 

hotel, n. — F. hotel, fr. OF. hostel, ostel, fr. Late 
L. hospitale. See hostel. 

Hottentot, n. and adj. — S. Afr. Du. hot en tot , 
lit. ‘ hot and tot": so called from the clicks and 
jerks in the native speech of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Hottonia, n., a genus of plants, the feather foil 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the Dutch bo- 
tanist Peter Hotton (1649-1709). For the ending 
see suff. -ia. 

Houdan, n., a French breed of domestic poultry. 

— Named after Houdan, a town in the depart- 
ment Seine-et-Oise in France. 

hough, n., the hock (chiefly Scot.) — The orig. 
spelling of hock, ‘joint in the hind leg of the 
horse’. 

houghite, n., a variety of hydrotalcite (mineral.) 

— Named after Franklin B. Hough (1822-85) 
of Somerville, New York. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

hound, n., dog. — ME. hound, hund, ‘dog’, fr. 
OE. hund, rel. to OS., Dan,, Swed., OFris., G. 
hund, ON. hundr, Du. hond, OHG., MHG. hunt, 
Goth, hunds. These words derive from a dental 
enlargement of I.-E. base *fcwon-, ‘dog’, whence 
OI. svan Vedic suvdn-, Avestic spa (gen. sund), 
Medean spaka (whence Russ, sobaka ), Toch. A 
ku, ‘dog’. Arm. shun (gen. shah), Gk. xu<ov, L, 
canis, Lith. fud (gen. funis), OIr. cm (gen. con), 
W. ci, Bret., Co. ki, ‘dog’, and perh. also Russ. 
suka, ‘bitch’. Cp. Gk. trrciSaxeq (Hesychius), 
‘dogs’, which seems to be metathesized fr. 
*andxot. 8 eq, fr. Medean spaka. Cp. the second 
element in dachshund, keeshond. Cp. also canaille, 
Canidae, canine, Canis, chenille, kennel, ‘shelter 



for a dog’, and the first element in cynanche, 
Cynanchum, quinsy, squinancy, scybalum. 
Derivatives: hound, tr. v., hound-er , n., hound - 
ish, hound-y , adjs. 

hound, n., projection at a masthead serving to 
support trestletrees, etc. (naut.) — ME. hun, 
prob. fr. ON. hunn, ‘knob, knob at the mast- 
end; bear’s cub’, which is prob. cogn. with 
OI. sundh, ‘swollen’, L. cavus, ‘hollow, concave’. 
See cave, n. 

hounds-tongue, n., name of a plant. — OE. hundes 
tunge . See hound, ‘dog’, and tongue, 
hour, n. — ME., fr. OF. ure , ore, hore (F. heure), 
fr. L. hora, ‘hour’, fr. Gk. <£pa, ‘any limited 
time, the time of day, hour, season spring, year’, 
which is cogn. with Avestic jar*, ‘year*, OSlav. 
jarii, ‘spring’, L. hornus (fr. *hd-yorinos), ‘of this 
year’, Goth, jer, OE. gear, ‘year’. See year and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also Horae, 
horal, horary, the first element in horography, 
horologe, horoscope, and the second element in 
encore. 

Derivatives : hour-ly, adj. and adv. 
houri, n., a nymph of the Moslem Paradise; (fig.) 
a seductive woman. — F., fr. Pers. hurt, fr. 
Arab, hur, pi. of ah war, fem. haurd', ‘having 
beautiful black eyes’, fr. hawira, ‘had black 
eyes’, which is rel. to Heb. bawdr, Aram.-Syr. 
hdwar, ‘was white’, Heb, hur, ‘white stuff’, horf, 
‘white bread’. The A in Pers. hurl is a formative 
element serving to denote the singular, 
house, n. — ME. hus , hous , fr. OE. hits, rel. to 
OS.,ON., OFris., OHG. MHG, hus, T>u.huis,G. 
Haus,G oth. -Aws(inthe compound gudhus, ‘temp- 
le’, lit. ‘the house of God*); orig. ‘shelter’, fr. 
I.-E. *qeus-, -s-enlargement of base *qeu ‘to 
cover, hide’. See hide, v. and cp. hoard, hose, 
hut. Cp. also husk, the first element in husband, 
husting and the second element in caboose, 
house, tr. and intr. v. — OE. husian, ‘to take into 
a house’, fr. hus, ‘house’. See house, n. 
housecarl, n„ member of the bodyguard of a 
Danish or early English king or nobleman 
(hist.) — OE. huscarl, fr. ON. huskarl, which i$ 
compounded of ON. hus, ‘house’, and karl, 
‘man’. See house and churl, 
housel, n., the Eucharist (obsol.) — ME. husel , 
fr. OE. husel, ‘the Eucharist’, rel. to ON. husl , 
of s.m., Goth, hunsl, ‘sacrifice’, and prob. cogn. 
with Lith. svehtas, OSlav. svgtu, OPruss. swints, 
‘holy’, Lett, svinet , ‘to hallow, celebrate’, 
Avestic sp e nta-, ‘holy*. 

housel, tr. v., to administer the Eucharist to. — 
ME. huslen, fr. OE. huslian, fr. husel, ‘the 
Eucharist’. Cp. ON. husla, ‘to administer the 
Eucharist’, Goth, hunsl jan, ‘to sacrifice’, which 
also are denominatives, and see housel, n. 
housewife, n, — ME. houswij \ fr. hous , ‘house’, 
and wif, ‘woman, wife’. See house and wife and 
cp. hussy. 

Derivatives: housewife-ly , adj., housewife-ry, n. 
housing, n., the act of taking into a house. — 
Formed fr. house, v., with -ing, suff. forming 
verbal nouns. 

housing, n., an ornamental covering for a horse. 
— Formed with subst. suff. -ing fr. obsol. house, 
‘housing’, fr, OF. houce (F. housse), ‘horse- 
cloth, housing’, fr. Frankish *hulftia (whence 
also ML. hultia), which is related to OHG. 
huluft, ‘case, sheath’. See holster. 

Houstonia, n., a genus of plants of the madder 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after the English 
botanist William Houston (1695-1733). For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

Houyhnhnm, n., one of a race of noble horses (in 
(Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels). — Coined by Swift 
to 'suggest the whinnying sound made by 
horses. 

hovel, n., a small hut. — ME. hovel , hovyl, of 
uncertain origin. 

Derivative: hovel, tr. v. 

hoveler, hoveller, n., coast boatman. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

hover, intr. v. — ME. hoveren, formed with freq. 
suff. -er fr. hoven, ‘to hover,’ which is of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: hover, n„ hover-er, n., hover-ing, 
n. and adj., hover-ing-ly, adv. 
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how, adv. — ME. hou , hu, fr. OE. hu , ‘how’, rel. 
to OS. kwo, hu, OFris., MDu. hu, Du. hoe , 
‘how’, OHG. hwio , w/c, MHG., G. wie, Goth. 
haiwa, ‘how’, and cogn. with Lith. kai , ‘how’, 
fr. I.-E. pronominal base *q w o-, *q w e-. See who 
and cp. words there referred to. 
how, n., a mound; hillock. — ME., fr. ON. 
haugr , ‘mound’, which is rel. to OE. heah , 
‘high’. See high. 

howardite, n., a meteorite ( petrogr .) — Named 
after the English meteorologist Luke Howard 
(1772-1864). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
howbeit, conj. — Compounded of how, be and it. 
howdah, n., a seat for riding on an elephant. — 
Hind, haudah , fr. Arab, haudaj, ‘iitter for riding 
on a camel’. 

howitzer, n., a kind of short cannon. — Du. hou - 
witser, fr. G. Haubitze , fr. MHG. haufeniz, hauf- 
niz, borrowed fr. Czech ho uf nice, ‘catapult’, fr. 
Czech houf ‘heap, crowd’, which is a loan 
word fr. MHG. hufe , ‘heap’. See heap, 
howl, intr. and tr. v. — ME. houlen , fr. MDu. 
hulen, huylen (Du. huilen ), which is rel. to Dan. 
hyle, Norw. hyla, MHG. hiuweln, hiulen, G. 
heulen , ‘to howl’, and to OHG. hiwilon , ‘to re- 
joice’ (prop, ‘to shout with joy’), huwila , ‘owl’ 
(lit. ‘the screeching bird’); of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: howl , n., howl-er , n., howl-ing , adj. 
and n., howl-ing-ly , adv. 

howlet, n., owl; owlet. — A blend of F. hulotte , 
‘owlet’, and E. owlet. F. hulotte itself is a blend 
of Teut. *«/- ‘owl’ (cp. OE. ule, ‘owl’, and see 
owl), and OF. huer, ‘to hoot’ (said of an owl), 
which is of imitative origin, 
howlite, n., a calcium borosilicate {mineral.) — 
Named after the Canadian mineralogist Henry 
How( died in 1 879). For the ending see combining 
form -lite. 

hoy, interj., an exclamation to call attention. — 
Imitative; cp. Du. and Dan. hui and E. ahoy. 
Derivative : hoy, tr. and intr. v. 
hoy, n., a small vessel or barge ( naut .) — ME., 
fr. MDu. hoey (obsol. Du. heu ), ‘hoy’. Cp. 
Flem. hui, ‘hoy’. 

Hoya, n., a genus of plants of the milkweed 
family; the honey plant ( bot .) — ModL., named 
after the English horticulturist Thomas Hoy 
(died in 1821). 

hoyden, hoiden, n., a romping girl. — Prob. fr. 
Du. heiden, ‘a heathen; a rustic’. See heathen. 
Derivative: hoyden- ish, hoiden- ish, adj. 
hsien,- n., subdivision of a department in China. 

— Chin. 

hub, n„ the central part of a wheel. — Prob. a 
var. of hob, ‘projection’. 

hubba, n., a grain (used as a weight). — Arab. 
habba h , ‘a grain’, noun of unity fr. habb, ‘grain’. 
Cp. the first element in Abelmoschus. 
hubble-bubble, n., a hookah in its primitive form. 

— Imitative; formed through reduplication on 
bubble. 

hubbub, n., uproar; turmoil. — Of Irish, imita- 
tive, origin. Cp. OIr. abu , a war cry, Gael, ubub , 
an exclamation of contempt. 

Hubert, masc. PN. — F., fr. OHG. Hugubert, lit. 
‘bright-minded’, fr. hugu, ‘mind’, and beraht , 
‘bright’'. See hug and bright and cp. Hugh, 
htibnerite, n., a manganese tungstate {mineral.) — 
Named in 1865 after the German mineralogist 
Adolph Hiibner, who analyzed it. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

hubris, n., insolence, arrogance. — Irregular 
(for hybris ), fr. Gk. u( 3 pi?, ‘wanton violence, 
riotousness, insolence; outrage’, which is prob. 
a compound whose first element is identical 
with 6-, the equivalent of OI. tit, ‘up, out’, 
Goth., OE. ut , ‘out’; see out. The second ele- 
ment of this compound is of uncertain origin, 
hubristic, adj., insolent, arrogant. — Irregular 
form (for hybristic), fr. Gk. uPptcrTtxot;, ‘insolent, 
wantonly’, fr. uJ 3 pt^. See prec. word and -istic. 
Derivative: hubristic-al-ly , adv. 
huckaback, n., a cotton fabric used esp. for 
towels. — Of uncertain origin, 
hubshi, hubshee, n., a Negro {India). — Pers. 
Habshx , fr. Arab. Habasht, ‘an Abyssinian’, 
formed with gentilic suff. -f fr. Habasha h , 
‘Abyssinia’, fr. Habash, ‘Abyssinians’. Cp. 



Abyssinia. 

huckleberry, n. — Prob. altered fr. hurtleberry, 
a dial, form of whortleberry (q.v.) 
huckster, n. — ME. hokester, hukster , fr. MDu. 
hokester, hoekster , fern, of hoeker (whence Du. 
heuker ), fr. hoken , hoeken, ‘to bear on the back, 
squat’, which is rel. to ON. huka, ‘to crouch, 
squat’, ON. hoka , hokra, MHG. huchen, G. 
hoeken , of s.m. These words derive fr. I.-E. 
+qou-g- , *qu-g-, enlargement of base *qeu-, ‘to 
bend’. For the ending see suff. -ster. Cp. hawker, 
hunker. Cp. also I.-E. *qeu-q whence Goth. 
hauhs, OE. heah, ‘high’ (see high). 

Derivatives: huckster , intr. v., huckster-ess, 
huckstr-ess, n., huckster-y , n. 

hud, n., the husk of nuts, etc. — * ME. hudde , 
of uncertain origin. 

huddle, tr. and intr. v. — Prob. rel. to ME. huden , 
hiden , ‘to hide’. See hide, ‘to conceal’, and freq. 
suff. -le. 

Derivatives: huddle , n., huddl-er, n., huddl-ing , 
adv. 

Hudibrastic, adj., resembling the style of Samuel 
Butler’s “Hudibras” ; mock-heroic. — Formed 
fr. Hudibras on analogy of fantastic , etc. 
Hudsonia, n., a genus of plants of the rockrose 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after the English 
botanist William Hudson (1730-93). For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

hue, n., color. — ME. hew, hewe , fr. OE. hJw , 
Mew, ‘form, shape, appearance; color’, rel. to 
ON. hy, ‘bird’s down’, Swed. hy, ‘skin, com- 
plexion’, Goth, kiwi, ‘form, appearance*, OE. 
haewen , ‘bluish gray, blue’, prob. also to OE. 
hdr , ‘gray* (see hoar), and prob. cogn. with 
OSlav. sivu, ‘gray’. Lith. syvas, ‘white’, OPruss. 
sywan, ‘gray’, OI. sydvas, ‘blackish brown’. 
Derivatives: hue , tr. and intr. v., to color, hu-ed , 
hue-less , adjs., hue-less-ness, n. 

hue, n., an outcry. — ME., fr. OF. hu, fr. huer, 
‘to cry out, shout’, which is of imitative origin. 
Cp. hoot. Cp. also howlet. 

Derivatives: hue, intr. v., to cry out, hu-er, n. 
huff, tr. v., 1) to hector, bully; 2) to anger; intr. v., 
1) to bluster; 2) to become angry. — The orig. 
meaning was ‘to puff, blow’ ; of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: huff, n., huff-ish , adj., huff-ish-ly, 
adv., huff-ish-ness , n., huff-y, adj., huff-i-ly, adv., 
huff-i-ness, n. 

hug, tr. v., to embrace closely. — Of uncertain 
origin; perh. fr. ON. hugga , ‘to soothe, com- 
fort’, which is rel. to ON. hyggja and huga, OE. 
hyegan, OS. huggian, OFris. hugia, OHG. hug- 
gen, hukken , Goth, hugjan, ‘to think*, and to 
OE. hyge, ON. hugr, OS. hugi, OFris. hei, OHG. 
hugu , Goth, hugs, ‘mind, soul; thought*. Cp. 
Hugh and the first element in Hubert. 
Derivatives: hug, n., hugg-ing-ly , adv. 
huge, adj. — ME. huge, hoge, shortened fr. OF. 
ahoge, ‘high’, fr. a hoge , ‘on high’, fr. a , ‘to, at, 
on’ (see k) and hoge, ‘hill, high place’, which 
is of Teut. origin; cp. ON. haugr, ‘mound’, 
OSwed. hugli , ‘hill’, and see high. Cp. also how, 
‘a mound’. 

Derivatives: huge-ous, adj., huge-ous-ly, adv., 
huge-ous-ness, n., hug-y, adj. 
huggermugger, adv., secretly. — Fr. earlier hucker 
mucker; of unknown origin. 

Derivatives: huggermugger, n., adj. and v. 
Hugh, masc. PN. — ONF. Hugues (acc. Hugon ), 
rel. to OF. Hue (acc. Huon ), of Teut. origin; 
cp. OHG. Hugi, which is rel. to OHG. hugu , 
‘mind, soul, thought’. See hug and cp. next 
word. 

Hugo, masc. PN. — ONF. Hugon , acc. of Hugues. 
See prec. word. 

Huguenot, n., French protestant of the 16th and 
17th centuries. — F., fr. earlier eiguenot, fr. 
MHG. e it genome (G. Eidgenosse), ‘confederate’, 
which is compounded of eit (G. Eid), ‘oath’, and 
gend (G. Gehosse), ‘comrade’. For the first 
element see oath. The second element derives, 
fr. OHG. gind^o, ‘comrade’, which is rel. to 
OS. gindt, OE. geneat, OFris. nat, ON. nautr, 
‘companion, comrade’, Goth, niutan, ‘to reach, 
attain’, OE. neotan, ‘to enjoy’, neat, *ox, cow’. 
See neat, ‘an animal of the ox family’. F. Hugue- 
not was influenced in form by the name of Hugues 



Besangon, a Genevan party leader. 

Huldah, 1) fern. PN. ; 2) in the Bible , name of a 
prophetess. — Heb. Huldd h , lit. ‘weasel’, rel. 
to Heb. hdledh, Aram.-Syr. huldd, Arab, khuld, 
‘mole’, from a base meaning ‘to dig, to hollow 
out’ (cp. Heb. hdlddh, hehlfdh, ‘he dug, under- 
mined’). 

hulk, n., a heavy ship. — ME. hulke, ‘ship’, fr. 
OE. hulc, ‘a light ship’, fr. ML. holcas [whence 
also OF. hulque, MLG. hoik , MDu. hulc (Du. 
hulk), OHG. holcho (MHG. holche, hulk), G. 
Hoik, Hulk)], fr. Gk. 6Xxa q, gen. oXxaSos, ‘a 
ship of burden’, lit. ‘a ship that is towed’. See 
Holcus and cp. holcad. 

hulking, adj., unwieldy. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ing fr. dial. E. hulk, ‘to be wieldy’, fr. hulk, 
‘a heavy ship’, taken in the sense of ‘an un- 
wieldy person’. 

hull, n., husk, pod, shell. — ME, hui , hule , hole , 
fr. OE. hulu, fr. Teut. base *hul -, ‘to cover’, 
weak grade of base *hel-, of s.m., whence OE. 
helan, ‘to conceal’. Cp. Du. huls, OHG. hulsa, 
MHG., G. hiilse, ‘hull’, OHG. hulla, MHG., G. 
hit He, ‘a covering’, which also derive from Teut, 
*hul-. See cell and cp. hall, hell. 

Derivative : hull, tr. v., to remove the husk of. 
hull, n., the body of a ship. — Figurative use of 
prec. word. Cp. L. carina , ‘keel of a ship’, orig. 
‘shell of a nut’, F. coque, ‘shell (of walnuts, 
other fruits, eggs, etc.); hull of a ship’. Cp. ahull. 
Derivative: hull, tr. v., to strike or pierce the 
hull of a ship. 

hullabaloo, n., uproar. — Of imitative origin, 
hulled, adj., deprived of the husk. — Formed 
with suff. -ed fr. hull, ‘husk*, 
hulled, adj., having a hull (said of a ship). — 
Formed with suff. -ed fr. hull, ‘the body of a ship’, 
huller, n„ a machine for hulling grain. — Formed 
with agential suff. -er fr. hull, ‘to remove the 
husk of’. See hull, husk, 
hullo, interj. — Imitative, 
hulsite, n., a hydrous iron magnesium tin borate 
(mineral.) — Najned after Alfred Hulse Brooks 
of the U.S. Geological Survey (1871-1924). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
hum, interj. — Imitative. Cp. hum, v. 
bum, v., to utter an inarticulate sound. — ME. 
hummen, of imitative origin. Cp. G. hummen , 
of s.m. Cp. also hem, interj., bumblebee, hum- 
drum, hummingbird. 

Derivatives: hum, n., humm-er, n., humm-ing , 
adj. and n., humm-ing-ly , adv. 
hum, n., a hoax; tr. v., to humbug (both colloq.) 
— Short for humbug. 

human, adj. — ME. humayne , fr. OF. (= F.) 
humain , fr. L. humanus, ‘human’, fr. homo, gen. 
-inis, ‘man’, which is rel. to humus , ‘earth’, hence 
prop, means ‘earthly being’, and is cogn. with 
ToCh. B saumo, OLith. zmuo (acc. zmunl), Lith. 
zmogus (acc. zmdgq), OPruss. smoy, ‘man, male 
person’, smuni, ‘person*, smonenawino, ‘man’, 
Goth., OE. guma, ‘man’; see bridegroom. All 
these words lit. mean ‘earthly being’. For sense 
development cp. Heb. addm, ‘man’, which 
derives fr. &damd h , ‘ground’ (see Adorn). See 
humus and cp. humane. Cp. also homage, hom- 
bre, homo, homunculus, humble, omber, ombre, 
and the first element in homicide. Cp. also the 
first element in duniwassal. 

Derivatives: human, n., humanist (q.v.), humani- 
tarian (q.v.), humanity (q.v.), human-ize , tr. and 
intr. v., human-iz-ation, n., human-ly, adv., 
human-ness , n. 

humane, adj. — Prop, identical with, and re- 
presenting an earlier spelling of, human (q.v.), 
from which it was later differentiated in mean- 
ing. For a similar differentiation in form and 
meaning of orig. one and the same word cp. 
german and germane , urban and urbane. 
Derivatives : humane- ly, adv., humane-ness, n. 
humanism, n. — Formed after humanist fr. 
human and suff. -ism. 

humanist, n. — F. humaniste, fr. It. umanista, 
which was coined by the Italian poet Lodovico 
Ariosto (1474-1533) fr. umano (fr. L. humanus; 
see human) and suff. -Is to (fr. Gk. -larfc ; see -1st). 
Derivatives: humanist-ic, humanist-ic-al, adjs., 
humanist-ic-al-ly, adv. 
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humanitarian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. 
-arian fr. L. humanitas. See next word. 
Derivative : humanitarian-ism , n. 
humanity, n. — F. humanite, fr. L. humanitatem, 
acc. of humanitas , ‘human nature, humanity", 
fr. humanus , ‘human’. L. humanitas is loan 
translation of Gk. 9iXav$pci>7ria, lit. ‘love of 
mankind’ . See human and -ity. 
humanize, tr. and intr. v. — F. humaniser, fr. L. 
humanus , ‘human’. See human and -ize. 
Derivative: humaniz-ation , n. 
humanoid, adj,, of human character ( anthropol . ) 
— A hybrid coined fr. L. humanus, ‘human’, and 
Gk. ‘like’, fr. elSoq, ‘form, shape’. See 

human and -oid. 

Derivative : humanoid , n. 
humble, adj. — ME. humble , umble , fr. OF.(= F.) 
humble , fr. L. humilem , acc. of humilis, ‘low, 
base, humble’, lit. ‘on the ground’, fr. humus , 
‘earth, ground, soil’. See humus and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. humiliate, humility. 
Derivatives: humble , tr. v., humble-ness , n., 
humbl-er, n., humbl-ing, n., humbl-y , adv. 
humblebee, n., a bumblebee. — ME. humbyl-bee, 
a compound whose first element is rel. to Dan. 
humle , humlebi , Swed., Norw. humla, MDu. 
hummel, homel, hommel, Du. hommel , OHG. 
humbal, MHG. humbel, hummel , G. Hummel, 
‘humblebee’, prop, ‘the humming bee’. See hum, 
‘to utter an inarticulate sound’, and freq. suff, 
-le, and cp. Czech 6mel , Pol. czmiel, OPruss. 
camus, Lith. kamane, ‘humblebee’, which are 
also of imitative origin. For the second dement 
in ME. humbyl-bee see bee. 
humble pie, pie made of the umbles of a deer. — 
For umble pie, ‘pie made of umbles’. Cp. umble 
pie, umbles and see numbles. The h in humble 
pie is due to a confusion of umble with humble, 
‘low’. 

humbug, n., a hoax, — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: humbug, tr. and intr, v., humbugg- 
er, n., humbugg-er-y , n. 

humdrum, adj. and n. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
hum, ‘to utter an inarticulate sound’, 
humeral, adj., pertaining to the shoulder. — Late 
L. humeralis, fr. L. humerus. See humerus and 
adj. suff. -al. 

humero-, combining form meaning ‘humeral; 
humeral and’ ( anat .) — L. humero fr. humerus. 
See humerus. 

humerus, n., the bone of the upper arm {anat.) — 
L. ( h)umerus , ‘shoulder’, fr. I.-E. *omesos; cogn. 
with OI. amsah, Toch. A es, B dntse. Arm. us 
(gen. usoys ), Gk. (for *dmsos, less 

probably for *omsos), ‘shoulder’, Umbr. uze, 
onse, ‘in the shoulder’, ON. ass, Goth, ams, 
amsa , ‘shoulder’. Cp. omo-, ‘shoulder-’, and 
words there referred to. 

humid, adj. — F. humide, fr. L. {h)umidus, ‘moist, 
wet’, fr. {h)umere, ‘to be moist or wet’. See 

humor. 

Derivatives: humid-ly , adv., humid-ness, n. 
humidify, tr. v., to render humid. — See humid 
and -fy. 

humidity, p. — F. humidite , fr. L. {h)umiditatem, 
acc. of (j h)umiditds , ‘moisture, wetness’, fr. 
(h)umidus. See humid and -ity. 
humiliate, tr. v. — Fr. L. humiliatus, pp. of humi- 
lidre, ‘to humble’, fr. humilis. See humble and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: humiliat-ing, adj., humiliat-ing-ly , 
adv., humiliat-or , n., humiliat-ory, adj. 
humiliation, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) humilia- 
tion, fr. L. humilidtidnem, acc. of humilidtib, 
‘humbling, humiliation’ , fr. humiliatus, pp. of 
humiliare. See prec. word and -ion. 
humility, n. — - ME. humilite, fr. F. humilite, fr. 
L. humilitatem, acc. of humilitas, ‘lowness, in- 
significance’ (in Eccles. L. ‘lowness, meekness’), 
fr. humilis, ‘low’. See humble and -ity. 
hummaut, n. — A var. of hamal. 
hummingbird, n. — So called from its humming 
sound. 

hummock, n., i) a knoll, hillock; 2 ) pile of ice 
in an icefield. — Dimin. of hump. See -ock and 
cp. hillock, which is a dimin. of full. 
Derivative: hummock-y , adj. 
humor, humour, n. — ME. humor , humour, umor. 



umour , fr. OF. humor , umor (F. humeur), fr. L. 
( h)i*mdrem , acc. of(h)umor, ‘fluid, moisture’, rel. 
to (h)umere, ‘to be moist, wet’, {h)umidus, ‘moist, 
wet’. Humor stands for *ug u mor-, fr. I.-E. base 
*ugw-, *wegw-, ‘wet, moist, to sprinkle’, whence 
also Gk. uypoS. ‘wet:, moist’, Arm. oyc , ‘fresh’, 
ON. vdkr, ‘moist, damp’, OI. uksdti , ‘sprinkles', 
uksan-, *ox\ Goth, auhsa, OEi oxa, *ox’, and 
prob, also OIr. fual (for *wog u lo-), ‘urine’. The 
correct spelling of the above Latin words is 
umor , umere , umidus. The spelling with initial 
h is due to folk etymology, which associated 
these words with L. humus, ‘earth’. Cp. humid, 
hygro-, ox, udograph, udometer, Hex, uliginose, 
uxorious, wake, ‘track left by a moving ship’. 
Derivatives: humo{u)r, tr. v., humo{u)r-less , 
humo{u)r-some, adjs., humoral , humoresque , hu- 
morist , humorous (qq.v.) 

humoral, adj., pertaining to the humors of the 
body {archaic). — See humor and adj. suff. -al. 
humoralism; n., an obsolete doctrine which attri- 
butes all diseases to the state of the humors 
of the body. — See prec. word and -ism. 
humoralist, n., an adherent of humoralism. — 
See humoral and -ist. 

humoresque, n., a humorous or fanciful com- 
position. — G. Humoreske , ‘humorous sketch’. 

See humor and -esque. 

humorist, humourist, n. — F, humoriste, fr. It. 
umorista , ‘capricious’, fr. ML. humorista , which 
prop, denoted an adherent of ‘humorism’, i.e. 
the doctrine that diseases are due to the change 
of ‘humors’ in the body. See humor and -ist. 
Derivative: humo{u)rist-ic , adj. 
humorous, adj. — L, {h)umdrosus, ‘moist’, fr. 
(A)wmor. See humor and -ous. 

Derivatives: humorous-ly, adv., humorous- 

ness, n. 

hump, n., a rounded protuberance. — Of LG. 
origin. Cp. MLG. hump , ‘bump, hunch’, Du. 
homp, ‘lump, chunk’, Norw. hump, ‘knoll’. 
These words derive fr. I.-E. base *qumb-, ‘to 
bend, curve’, whence also OI. kumbhah, ‘pot, 
jar’, Gk. ‘the hollow of a vessel, cup, 

boat’. See cymbal and cp. chime, ‘set of bells’. 
Derivatives: hump, tr.v., hump-ed , adj., hump-y , 
adj., hump-i-ness, n. 

humpback, n. — Compounded of hump and back. 

Derivative: humpback-ed , adj. 
humph, interj. expressing doubt or contempt, 
— Imitative. 

Derivatives: humph, intr. v. and n. 

Humphrey, masc. PN. — OE. Hiinfrid , prob. 
formed fr. Teut. *hun, ‘strength’, and OE. fridu, 
‘peace’ (see free); influenced in form by names 
like Geoffrey, which, though also of Teut. origin, 
came into English through the medium of 
French, 

humpty-dumpty, n., a short or dumpy figure. — 
Fr. Humpty-Dumpty , hero of a nursery rhyme. 
The name prob. arose through the reduplication 
of Humpty, a pet form of Humphrey. Cp. Ernest 
Weekley’s Etymological Dictionary s.v. 
Humulus, n., a genus of vines, the hop {bot.) ■ — - 
ModL., fr. ML. humulus , ‘hop’, which, together 
with ON. humli (OSwed. humbli, Dan., Swed. 
Humle), OE. hymele, Frankish *humilo (whence 
F. houblon ), ModGk. x 00 ^®^ ‘hop’, is trace- 
able to OSlav. *chumeli (contracted into chmeli), 
which itself seems to be of Finnish-Tatar origin. 
Cp. Finnish humala, Vogul qumlix, ‘hop’, 
humus, n. — L., ‘earth, ground, soil’ (cp. Oscan 
huntrus , ‘those below’ (acc.), Umbr. hutra, 
hondra, ‘below’), for * homos, fr. I.-E. *ghom-, 
whence also Gk. x«|a«L ‘ on the ground’, Lith. 
zeme, Lett, zeme, OPruss. same , semme , OSlav. 
zemlja , ‘earth’. L. humilis, ‘low’, and homo, 
‘man’, are rel. to humus. See chthonian and cp. 
homage, human, humble,' humiliate, exhume, 
inhume. 

Hun, n. — Late L. Huni, Hunni, Chunni (pi.), rel. 
to Gk. Ouvvot, (pi.), ‘the Huns’, OS., OHG. 
Huni, Hun , MHG. Hiune, ‘Hun’. Cp. MHG. 
hiune (whence G. Hiine), ‘giant’, orig. ‘a Hun’. 
Derivative: Hunn-ish, adj. 
hunch, n., 1 ) hump; 2 ) a thick piece. — Prob. al- 
tered fr. hump. For a similar alteration cp. lunch, 
which prob. derives fr. lump. Cp. hunk. 



Derivative: hunch, tr. v. 

hundi, n., a bill of exchange {India). — Hind. 
hundi, hundavi , fr. OI. hundika, fr. hundate, 
‘collects’. 

hundred, n. — ME. hondred , honderd, fr. Late 
OE. hundred, prob. fr. ON. hundrad (whence 
also Dan. hundrede, Swed. hundradc , hundra), 
lit. ‘the number of hundred’, fr. Teut *hunda~, 
‘hundred’ (seen also in OE., OS., Goth, hand, 
OHG. hunt), and *-rad, ‘reckoning, number’, 
(seen in Goth, rapjo, ‘a reckoning, account, 
number’, ga-rapjan, ‘to count’, see reason); cp. 
OS. hunderod (whence MLG., MHG., G. hun- 
dert, MDu. hondert, honderd (Du. honderd). 
Teut. *hunda-, ‘hundred’, corresponds to I.-E. 
*ktpto-, which appears in OI. satam, Avestic 
sat*m [OSlav. suto (Russ, sto ), is prob. an 
Iranian loan word], Toch. A kant, B kante, 
kante , Gk. E-xaxov, L. centum , Lith. Simtas, 
Lett, simts, OIr. cet, W. cant, Bret, kant, Co. 
kans, ‘hundred’. I.-E. *kmto -, ‘hundred’, orig. 
meant ‘ten tens’, fr. *knit-, ‘ten’, which also 
appears in the Latin ending -gintl, - ginta 
(in viginti, ‘twenty*, triginta, ‘thirty’, quadrd- 
ginta, ‘forty’, etc.), in the Greek ending -xovxa 
(in xptdbtovxa, ‘thirty’, tecto’ocpSxovxqc, ‘forty’, 
etc.), and in L. decern , ‘ten’, which stands for 
*{d)Jcrptom)\ see decad, decimal, ten. Accord- 
ingly hundred prop, means ‘the great ten’. Cp. 
cent, centenary, century, hecatomb, sotnia. Cp. 
also the second element in thousand. 
Derivatives: hundred, adj., hundreder (q.v.), 
hundred-fold , adj., hundreth (q.v.) 
hundreder, hundredor, n., the chief officer of a 
hundred {hist.) — ML. hundredarius. See hun- 
dred and -er (representing L. -drius). 
hundredth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. hundred with 
numeral suff. -th. 

hung. — Past tense and pp. of hang, 
hunger, n. — ME., fr. OE. hungor , rel. to OS., 
OHG. hungar, ON. hungr, OFris., MHG., G. 
hunger, Du, honger, Goth. huhrus{iot *hutjhruz), 
‘hunger’, and cogn. with Gk. xayxavo?, ‘dry’, 
lit. ‘burning’, x^yxsiv, ‘to starve, to hunger’, 
Lith. kanka, ‘suffering’, kehkti, ‘to pain, ache’; 
fr. I.-E. base *kenk-, kqk-, ‘to bum, be dry, 
pain’. 

hunger, intr. v. — ME. hungren, hingren, fr. OE* 
hyngran; influenced in form by the noun. Cp. 
OS. gi-hungrean, ON. hungra, OFris. hungeria, 
OHG. hungeron , hungiren, Goth, huggrjan, ‘to 
hunger’, and see hunger, n. 
hungry, adj. — ME., fr. OE. hungrig, fr. hungor , 
‘hunger’. See hunger, n., and -y (representing 
OE. -ig). 

Derivatives: hungri-ly, adv., hungri-ness, n. 
hunk, n., a large lump (esp. of bread) — Cp. 
Flem. hunke, which is prob. rel. to Du. homp, 
‘lump, chunk’. See hump and cp. hunk, 
hunker, intr. v., to squat, crouch {dial., esp. 
Scot.) — ■ Perh. of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. hoka, 
hokra , ‘to crouch, squat’, and see huckster, 
hunks, n., a niggard, miser. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

hunt, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hunten, fr. OE. hun- 
tian, in gradational relationship to OE. hentan, 
‘to try to seize, to attack, seize’, Goth, -hinpan 
(used only in compounds), ‘to seize’. See hand 
and cp. hent, hint. 

Derivatives: hunt, n., hunt-er, n., hunt-ing, adj. 
and n., huntress (q.v.) 

huntress, n. — Formed fr. hunter with suff. -ess. 
huppah, n., the bridal canopy {Jewish religion) — 
Heb. huppd n , ‘canopy’, orig. ‘bridal chamber’, 
lit. ‘that which encloses’, from the stem of ha- 
phaph, ‘he enclosed, surrounded, covered’, which 
is rel. to Arab, haffa , ‘he surrounded’, hifdf 
‘side or border of something’ (lit. ‘that which 
surrounds’). 

hurdle, n. — ME. hirdel, hurdel, fr. OE. hyrdel, 
j-el. to Du. horde, OHG. hurd, MHG. hurt , 
hiirde, G. Hiirde, ‘hurdle, fold pen’, and to 
ON. hurd, Goth, haurds, ‘door’ (orig. ‘door of 
wickerwork’), and cogn. with L. cratis , ‘hurdle, 
wickerwork’, Gk. xdcpTaXof;, ‘a kind of basket’, 
xupToq, xup-nr], xupxia, ‘wickerwork’, xpoTtoviQ, 
‘excrescence on trees’, OPruss. corto, ‘enclo- 
sure’, Mir. ceir tie, ‘clew’, OI. kfndtti, ‘spins’. 
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cftdti, ‘binds’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
base *qerat~, *qert-, ‘to twist together, werve, 
plait’. See crate and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also grate, ‘frame’, griddle, hoarding. 
Derivatives: hurdle , tr. and intr. v., hurdl-er, n. 
hurds, also hards, n. pi., refuse of flax or hemp. — 
ME. kerdes, fr. OE. heordan (pi.), rel. to OE. 
-heord (only in compounds), ON. haddr, ‘hair 
on a woman’s head’, Du., OFris., MLG., MDu. 
hede, Du., G. hede, ‘hurds’, fr. I.-E. base *qes-, 
‘to scrape, scratch, comb’, whence also Gk. 
x€<jxeov (for *x£ct-x£ct-ov), Russ. Zeska, Czech 
pa-des , ‘tow, oakum’, OSlav. cesg, desati, ‘to 
comb’. 

hurdy-gurdy, n., an obsolete musical instrument. 

— Of imitative origin. 

hurl, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hurlen , horlen , hour- 
len, prob. an -/-enlargement of the Teut. imi- 
tative base +hurr~. Cp. LG. hurreln, ‘to toss’, 
and see hurry. Cp. also hurly-burly. 
Derivatives: hurl, n., hurl-er, n., hurley (q.v.) 
hurley, n., i) game of hurling; 2) stick used in the 
game. — Formed fr. hurl with suff. -ey. 
hurly, n., uproar, tumult. — Back formation fr. 
hurly-burly. 

hurly-burly, n., turmoil; uproar. — From earlier 
hurling and burling, which was formed through 
reduplication fr. hurling , verbal noun of hurl, 
used in the now obsol. sense ‘commotion’, 
hurrah, interj. — Imitative. Cp. Dan., Swed., 
Norw., G. hurra , Du. hoera. Cp. also huzza. 
Derivative: hurrah , n. and v. 
hurricane, n. — Sp. huracan ,- fr. Taino hurakdn, 
fr. Maya hunraken, ‘Charles’s Wain’, lit. ‘one- 
legged (giant)’. Since the dangerous cyclonic 
storms usually rose in the sign of Charles’s 
Wain, Maya hunraken became identical with 
‘evil spirit’, and finally obtained the meaning 
of hurricane . F. ouragan, It. uragano , Du. or- 
kaan (whence G. Orkan), ‘hurricane’, are all 
traceable to Taino hurakdn . E. hurricane (fr. Sp. 
huracan) was influenced in form by hurry, 
hurry, tr. and intr. v. — Formed from the Teut. 
imitative base *hurr-, ‘to move with haste’, 
whence also OSwed. hurra, ‘to whirl round’, 
dial. Swed. hurr, ‘haste, hurry’, MHG. hurren, 
‘to move with haste’. Cp. hurl. Cp. also flurry. 
Derivatives: hurry , n., hurri-ed, adj., hurri-ed-ly, 
adv M hurri-ed-ness, n. 

hurry-scurry, hurry-skurry, n., intr., v., and adv. 

— Compounded of hurry and scurry. 

hurst, n., wood, copse (used esp. in Place- 
Names). — ME. hurst , fr. OE. hyrst , ‘wood, 
copse’, rel. to OS. hurst , ‘thicket’, MDu. horst , 
hurst , ‘underwood’, Du. horst, ‘thicket; eyrie*, 
OHG. hurst , ‘thicket*, MHG. hurst , hiirste , 
‘bushes, shrubbery’, G. Horst , ‘thicket, shrub- 
bery; eyrie’, dial. Norw. rust , ‘thicket’, 
hurt, tr. and intr. v. — ME. hurten, hirten , ‘to 
push, dash; to injure’, fr. OF. hurter (F. heur- 
ter), ‘to strike against’, OF. hurter , orig. meant 
‘to butt or toss like a ram’. It derives fr. Fran- 
kish *hurt, ‘ram’, which is rel. to ON. hrutr , 
‘ram’; see hart. OProveng. urtar. It. urtare , ‘to 
strike against’, are French loan words. 
Derivatives : hurt, n., hurter (q.v.), hurt-ful , adj., 
hurt-ful-ly, adv., hurt-ful-ness , n. 
hurter, n., one who, or that which, hurts. — 
Formed from the verb hurt with the agential 
suff. -er. 

hurter, n., shoulder on the axle of a wheel. — 
OF. kurtoir , fr. hurter . See hurt and agential 
suff. -ear. 

hurtle, intr. and tr. v. — ME. hurtlen, freq. of 
hurten. See hurt and freq. suff. -le. 

Derivative: hurtle , n. 
hurtleberry, n. — See whortleberry, 
husband, n. — ME. kusbonde, ‘master of a house, 
husband’, fr. OE. husbonda , ‘master of a house’, 
fr. ON. husbondi, ‘householder; husband’, 
which is shortened fr. husbuandi, a word lit. 
meaning ‘dwelling in the house’, compounded 
of ON. hus , ‘house’, and buandi , ‘dwelling’, prop, 
pres. part, of bua, ‘to dwell’. See house and 
bond, ‘serf*. 

Derivatives: husband, tr. v., husband-age, n., 
husband-er , n., husband-less, adj., husband-ly, 
adj. and adv., husband-li-ness , n., husband-ry , n. 



hush, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation from the 
obsolete adj. husht (fr. ME. husht \ a word of 
imitative origin, which, however, was regarded 
as the past participle of a verb (i.e. husht was 
misdivided into hush-t and identified with hush- 
ed, whence arose the verb hush). Cp. whisht, 
whist, interj., and hist. 

Derivatives : hush, n. and interj., hush-ing-ly, adv. 
hushaby, intr. v., imper. — Prob. a blend of hush 
and lullaby. 

husk, n. — Late ME. huske, fr. MDu. huuskijn, 
huusken, ‘little house; husk of fruit’, dimin. of 
huus , ‘house’. See house and -kin. 

Derivatives: husk, tr. v., husk-ed , adj., husk-er, 
n., husky (q.v.) 

husky, adj., 1) abounding in, or resembling, 
husks; 2) dry as husks; dry in the throat, hoarse. 
— Formed fr. husk with adj. suff. -y. 
Derivatives: husk-i-ly, adv., husk-i-ness, n. 
Husky, n., 1) an Eskimo; 2) an Eskimo dog; 
3) the Eskimo language. — Prob. corruption 
of Esky, a slang abbreviation of Eskimo, 
huso, also huse, n., the great sturgeon. — ML., 
fr. OHG. huso (MHG. huse , husen, G. Hausen), 
which is rel. to ON. hauss , ‘skull, cranium’ 
(whence dial. Norw. huse, ‘skull of fish’); fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)qeu-, ‘to cover, hide’. See sky and 
cp. hausen. Cp. also the first element in isin- 
glass. 

hussar, n. — G. Husar, fr. Hung, huszdr, fr, 
Serbo-Croatian gusar, husar, ‘pirate, bandit’, 
fr. It. corsaro , ‘pirate’, lit. ‘runner’, fr. ML. cur- 
sarius, fr. L. cursus, ‘a running, course, voyage*. 
See corsair. 

hussif, n. — Contraction of ME. houswif. See 
housewife. 

Hussite, n., a follower of John Huss, the Bo- 
hemian reformer (burnt in 1415). — For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
hussy, n. — Contracted fr. housewife (q.v.) 
husting, n., usually in the pi. hustings, a court 
held in London; a platform. — OE. husting, fr. 
ON. husping, lit. ‘house assembly’, fr. hus, 
‘house, and ping, ‘thing; assembly’. See house 
and thing, ‘assembly*. 

hustle, tr. and intr. v. — Metathesized fr. Du. 
hutselen, freq. of hutsen, ‘to shake’, which is 
prob. of imitative origin. Cp. 2nd rustle, ‘to act 
energetically’. 

Derivatives: hustle, n., hustle-ment, n., hustl- 
er, n. 

hut, n. — F. hutte , fr. MHG. hiitte or fr. OHG. 
hutta [OS. hutta, Dan. hytte , Swed. hytta, Fris., 
MLG., MDu. hutte (Du. hut) and Sp. huta are 
borrowed fr. HG.], which is rel. to OE. hydan, 
‘to hide’. See hide, ‘to conceal’, and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also cuddy, ‘cabin’. 
Derivative : hut , tr. and intr. v. 
hutch, n., 1) a chest or box for storage; 2) a coop 
or case for small animals; 3) a hut, hovel; 4) a 
mining trough; 5) a truck; 6) a measure. — 
ME. huche, fr. OF. (= F.) huche, ‘bin, kneading 
trough’, fr. ML. hutica, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivative: hutch, tr. v. 

hutchinsonite, n., sulfarsenite of thallium, copper, 
silver, etc. {mineral.) — Named after the Eng- 
lish mineralogist Arthur Hutchinson {1866- 1937). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
hutment, n., 1) housing in huts; 2) a camp of 
huts. — A hybrid coined fr. hut and -ment, a 
suff. of French-Latin origin, 
fauzoor, n., a respectful title of address used by 
natives (India). — Arab, huddr (pronounced in 
India huzUr), ‘presence’, prop, infin. of hddara, 
‘he was present’. 

huzza, interj. [archaic). — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. G. hussa and E. hurrah. 

Derivatives: huzza , intr. and tr. v. and n. 
hyacinth, n., 1) a fabulous flower supposed to 
have sprung from the blood of Hyacinthus 
(Greek my t hoi.) ; whence 2) among the ancients, 
a precious stone of blue color; now, a red or 
brownish variety of zircon. — F. hyacinthe, fr. 
L. hyacinthus, a kind of flower, the jacinth’, fr. 
Gk. uaxivftoc, ‘wild hyacinth, bluebell’, fr. ear- 
lier *FaxivDo<;, a pre-Hellenic word. Cp. Hya- 
cinthus. Cp. also jacinth, Vaccinium. 



hyacintbine, adj., resembling the hyacinth in 
color. — - L. hyacinthinus, fr. Gk. uoudvOtvoc;, 
fr. uaxE.v- 9 -oi;. See hyacinth and -ine (representing 
Gk. -tvo?). 

Hyacinthus, n., a beautiful youth, beloved and 
slain by Apollo ( Greek mythology). — L. Hya- 
cinthus, fr. Gk. ‘YdbavDo?. See hyacinth. 
Hyacinthus, n., a genus of plants of the lily family, 
the hyacinth (bot.) — ModL., fr. hyacinthus. 
See hyacinth. 

Hyades, n. pi., a group of stars near the Pleiades 
(astron.) — L. Hyades, fr. Gk. 'TaSsg, lit. ‘the 
rain-bringers’, fr. ueiv, 'to rain’ (see hyeto-); so 
called because the wet weather begins when 
they set. 

Hyaena, n., the typical genus of the hyena family. 

— L. hyaena. See hyena. 

hyal-, form of hyalo- before a vowel, 
hyalin, n. — See hyaline, n. 
hyaline, adj., glassy; transparent. — L. hyalinus, 
fr. Gk. uaXivcx;, ‘glassy’, fr. tiaXos, ‘alabaster, 
crystal, amber’, prop, ‘a transparent stone’, later 
‘glass’, which prob. stands for *sualo-, Cp. L. 
sudli-ternicum, ‘a kind of reddish amber’, which, 
according to Pliny 37, 33, is of Scythian, i.e. 
North European, origin. See Boisacq, DELG., 
p.996, s.v. too?, and Walde-Hofmann, LEW, 
II, 61 1, s.v. sualiternicum. For the ending see 
suff. -ine (representing Gk. -tvog). 
hyaline, n., 1) something glassy, as the smooth 
sea or the clear sky; 2) (in this sense spelled also 
hyalin) a substance forming the walls of hydatid 
cysts. — See hyaline, adj. 
hyalite, u., a colorless variety of opal (mineral?) 

— G. Hyalit, coined by the German geologist 
and mineralogist Abraham Gottlob Werner 
(1750-1817) in 1794 fr. Gk. tiaXo^, ‘glass’, and 
suff. - it (representing Gk. -fry}?). See hyaline, 
adj., and subst. suff. -ite. 

hyalitis, n., inflammation of the vitreous humor 
of the eye (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. Gk. 
oaXo<; (see hyaline, adj.), with suff. -itis. 
hyalo-, before a vowel hyal-, combining form 
meaning ‘glassy, transparent’, — Gk. 6aXo-, 
6a X-, fr. uaXos, ‘glass’. See hyaline, adj. 
hyaloid, adj., glassy, transparent; n., the hyaloid 
membrane ( anat .) — Gk. uaXoei ‘resem- 
bling glass, glassy, transparent’, compounded 
of uaXoq, ‘crystal, glass’, and -oet Sfc, ‘like’, 
fr. eT$o<;, ‘form, shape’. See hyaline, adj.,«and 
-oid. 

Hybanthus, n., a genus of plants, the green violet 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. u[ 36 <;, 
‘humpbacked’, which is of uncertain origin, and 
< 5 cv#o<;, ‘flower’ (see anther) ; so called in allusion 
to the dorsal gibbosity. 

hybrid, n., 1) a mongrel; anything of mixed ori- 
gin; 2) in linguistics, a word compounded of 
elements from different languages, as sociology. 

— L. hybrida , hibrida, ‘offspring of a tame sow 
and a wild boar, mongrel’, fr. Gk. *6£pk. gen. 
♦uppiSoq, which is prob. of the same origin as 
L. iber, ‘mule’ [cp. rendered by Hesychius 
as xepoat6v ti ifrjpfov (‘a land animal’)], but 
was assimilated in Greek to 6(3 pi?, ‘wanton 
violence, insolence’. Cp, w T( 3 pt<; as the name of 
a dog (Xenophon, Cynegeticus 7,5). Gk. * 6 { 3 p le, 
in the above sense is not identical with 6ppk» 
a night bird of prey. See Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., I, 665-666 s.v. hybrida. 

Derivatives: hybrid, adj., hybrid-ism, n., hybrid- 
ist, n„ hybridize (q.v.) 

hybridize, tr. and intr. v., to cause to produce 
hybrids. — Formed from prec. word with suff. 

-ize. 

Derivatives: hybridiz-able, adj., hybridiz-ation , 
n., hybridiz-er , n. 

hydat-, form of hydato- before a vowel, 
hydatid, n., a cyst or sac in the body of man or 
animals, containing a watery fluid (med. and 
zool.) — Gk. 68axk, gen. 68ax[8o<;, ‘a watery 
vesicle’, fr. gen. uSaro*;, ‘water’. See 

hydro- and -id. 

hydato-, before a vowel hydat-, combining form 
meaning ‘water’. — Gk. 68aro-, 68 ax-, fr. uScop, 
gen. uSaxos, ‘water’. See hydro-, 
hydr-, form of hydro- before a vowel. 

Hydra, n., 1) a nine-headed water-serpent killed 
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by Hercules ( Greek mythol. ); 2) (not cap.) a 
manifold evil ; 3) a southern constellation ; 4) any 
of fresh-water animals constituting the genus 
Hydra (zool.) — L. hydra, fr. Gk. uSpa, ‘water 
serpent’, fr. uScop, ‘water’, whence also uSpo?, of 
s.m., Ivu&pta ‘otter’, OI. udrdh , ‘an aquatic 
animal’ , Avestic udra , ‘otter’, OE. ottor , otor , 
‘otter’. See water and cp. Hydrus. Cp. also otter, 
hydracid, n., an acid that contains hydrogen. — 
A hybrid coined fr. hydr- and L. acidus, ‘sour, 
acid’. See acid and cp. oxyacid. 
hydraemia, n. — See hydremia, 
hydragogue, adj., having the property of re- 
moving water or serum from the body (med.) — 
F., fr. L. hydragogus, fr. Gk. uSpaytoyo^, ‘leading 
water’, which is compounded of uSwp, ‘water’ 
(see hydro-), and aytoy6<;, ‘leading’, fr. < 5 tyeiv, 
‘to lead’. See -agogue. 

Hydrangea, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
compounded of hydr- and Gk. ayyetov, ‘vessel, 
receptacle’ (see angio-) ; so called in allusion to 
the shape of the capsules. 

Hydrangeaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Hydrangea with suff. -aceae. 
hydrangeaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

hydrant, n., a pipe with a spout for drawing 
water. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. tiSop, ‘water’ 
(see hydro-), and -ant, a suff. of Latin origin, 
hydranth, n., one of the zooids in colonial Hy- 
drozoa (zool.) — Compounded of hydr- and 
Gk. ‘flower’. See anther, 

hydrargyriasis, hydrargyrism, hydrargyrosis, n., 
chronic mercurial poisoning (med.) — Medical 
L., formed fr. hydrargyrum with suff. -iasis, resp. 
-ism or -os is. 

hydrargyric, adj., pertaining to mercury. — See 
hydrargyrum and -ic. 

hydrargyrum, n., mercury. — ModL., fr. L. hy- 
drargyrus , fr. Gk. uSpipyupcx; '(artificially pre- 
pared) quicksilver’, which is compounded of 
58 top, ‘water’, and Spyupoc, ‘silver’. See hydr- 
and argyro-. 

Hydrastis, n., a genus of plants, the orangeroot 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. tfSop, ‘water’. See 

hydro-. 

hydrate, n., a compound formed by the union of 
water with another substance (chem.) — A 
hybrid coined by the French chemist Joseph- 
Louis Proust (1754-1826) about 1800 fr. Gk. 
ftScop, ‘water’ (see hydr-), and -ate, a chem. suff. 
of Latin origin. 

Derivatives: hydrate , tr. and intr. v., hydrat- 
ion , n. 

hydraulic, adj., 1) pertaining to, or operated by, 
water; 2) pertaining to hydraulics. — L. hy- 
draulicus , fr. Gk. uSpauXu;* ‘water organ’, 
which is compounded of u8u>p, ‘water’, and 
auX6i;, ‘pipe, tube, flute’. For the first dement 
see hydro-. The second element is cogn. with L. 
alveus , ‘a hollow, cavity’, alvus, ‘belly’; see 
alveolus and -ic. 

Derivatives: hydraulic-al-ly , adv., hydraulics 
(q.v.) 

hydraulics, n., science dealing with liquids in 
motion. — See prec. word and suff, -ics. 
hydrazine, hydrazin, n., a colorless liquid base 
N 2 H 4 (chem.) — Coined fr. hydr-, az- and chem. 
suff. -ine, resp. -in. 

hydremia, hydraemia, n., excessively watery state 
of the blood (med.) — Medical L., compounded 
of hydr- andGk. octree, ‘blood’. See hemal and -ia. 
Derivative: hydrem-ic , hydraem-ic , adj. 
hydria, n., a kind of water jar (Greek and Roman 
antiq.) — L„ fr. Gk. u8pLa, ‘waterpot’, fr. tfScop, 
‘water’. See hydro-. 

hydric, adj., containing hydrogen (chem.) — 
Formed with suff. -ic fr. hydr- (short for 
hydrogen). 

hydride, n., a compound of hydrogen with another 
element (chem.) — Formed with suff. -ide fr. 
hydr- (short for hydrogen). 
hydro-, before a vowel hydr-, combining form 
meaning ‘water’, used to denote 1) water in 
general; 2) a hydrophyte (bot.)\ 3) the presence 
of hydrogen (chem.) : 4) short for hy droid (zool.) 
— Gk. 6$po-, 6Sp-, fr. uStap, ‘water’. See water 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. hydria. 



anhydrous, dropsy, Ephydra, klepsydra. 
hydro, shortened form of 1) hydropathic ; 2) hydro- 
airplane-, 3) hydraulic power. — See hydro-. 
Hydrobates, n., a genus of birds, the true stormy 
petrel ( ornithol .) — ModL., compounded of 
hydro- and Gk. ‘threading on’, from the 

stem of pcavetv, ‘to go, walk’. See -bates, 
hydrobromic, adj., pertaining to, or designating, 
an acid, HBr (chem.) — Coined by the French 
chemist Joseph-Louis Gay-Lussac (1778-1850) 
fr. hydro- (short for hydrogen) and bromic, 
hydrocarbon, n., a compound of hydrogen and 
carbon (chem.) — Compounded of hydro- (short 
for hydrogen) and carbon, 
hydrocele, n., an accumulation of serous fluid; 
esp. dropsy of the scrotum (med.) — L., fr. 
Gk. uSpojiirjXT), which is compounded of u8<op, 
‘water’ (see hydro-), and xtjXtj, ‘tumor’. See -cele. 
hydrocephalic, adj., pertaining to hydrocephalus. 

— See hydrocephalus and -ic. 
hydrocephalous, adj., affected with hydrocepha- 
lus. — See next word and -ous. 

hydrocephalus, n., an accumulation of serous 
fluid in the cranian cavity (med) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. u&poxeepaXov, ‘water in the head’, which 
is compounded of uStop, ‘water’ (see hydro-), 
and xscpaX7), ‘head’. See cephalic. 

Hydrocharis, n., a genus of plants of the frogbit 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. uSpoxocp-fc, ‘de- 
lighting in water’, which is compounded of oScop, 
‘water’, and the stem of yaipeiv, ‘to rejoice’, 
whence also ‘favor, grace’. See Charis. 

Hydrocharetaceae, n. pi., the frogbit family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

hydrocharitaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

hydrochloric, adj., pertaining to, or designating, 
an acid, HC 1 (chem.) — F. hydrochlorique , coined 
by the French chemist Louis- Joseph Gay-Lussac 
(1778-1850) in 1814 fr. hydro- (short for hy- 
drogen) and chlorique. See chloric. 
Hydrochoerus, n., the genus consisting of the 
capybara (zool.) — ModL., compounded of 
hydro- and Gk, xotpo;, ‘pig’. See -choerus. 
Hydrocotyle, n., a genus of plants, the water 
pennywort (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
hydro- and Gk. xgtuXy), ‘a flat cup’ (see cotula, 
cotyledon); so called in allusion to the cup- 
shaped leaves of some species, 
hydrocyanic, adj., pertaining to, or designating, an 
acid, HCN (also called prussic acid ) (chem.) — 
F. hydrocyanique , coined by the French chemist 
Louis-Joseph Gay-Lussac (1778-1850) in 1815 
fr. hydro- (short for hydrogen) and cyanique. 
See cyanic. 

hydrodynamic, adj., pertaining to hydrodynamics. 

— Compounded of hydro- and dynamic, 
hydrodynamics, n., the dynamics of fluids. — See 

prec. word and -ics. 

hydrofluoric, adj., pertaining to, or designating, 
an acid, a compound of hydrogen and fluorine, 
HF or H 2 F 2 (chem.) — Coined by the English 
chemist Sir Humphrey Davy (1778-1829) about 
1814 fr. hydro- (short for hydrogen) and fluoric 
and adopted by the French chemist Louis-Jo- 
seph Gay-Lussac (1778-1850). 
hydrofoil, n., a kind of boat that travels through 
the water on wings or ‘foils’. — A hybrid coined 
fr. hydro- and foil, a word of Latin origin, 
hydrogen, n., name of a gaseous element (chem.) 

— F. hydrogdne, lit. ‘producing water’, coined 
by the French chemist Antoine-Laurent de La- 
voisier (1743-94), in 1787 fr. Gk. uSwp, ‘water’, 
and the stem of yevvav, ‘to beget, bring forth, 
generate, produce’. See hydro- and -gen. 
Derivatives: hydrogen-ate tr. v. f hydrogen- 
ation, n., hydrogen-ator, n., hydrogenize, tr. v., 
hydrogen-ous, adj. 

hydrograph, n., a hydrographic chart. — Com- 
pounded of hydro- and Gk. -ypa<poq, fr. ypa<pEiv, 
‘to write’. See -graph. _ 

hydrographer, n., one versed in hydrography. — 
See prec. word and agential suff. -er. 
hydrography, n., description of the waters of the 
earth. — F. hydrographie, compounded of 
hydro- and Gk. -ypatpta, fr. ypdbpeiv, ‘to write’. 
See -graphy. 



Derivatives: hydrograph-ic, hydrographic-al, 

adjs., hydro graph - i c-al-ly, adv. 
hydroid, adj., resembling the hydra (zool.) — 
Compounded of Gk. u8pa, ‘water serpent’, and 
-oEi&ifc, ‘like’, fr. sI8o;, ‘form, shape’. See hydra 
and -oid. 

Derivative: hydroid , n., an animal resembling 
the hydra. 

hydrokinetic, adj., pertaining to the motion of 
fluids. — Compounded of hydro- and kinetic, 
hydrokinetics, n., the kinetics of fluids. — Com- 
pounded of hydro- and kinetics. 

Hydrolea, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. hydro- and -ol (fr. L. oleum , ‘oil’), 
hydrology, n., the study of water. — Compoun- 
ded of hydro- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: hydrolog-ic, hydrolog-ic-al , adjs., 
hydrolog-ist, n. 

hydrolysis, n., decomposition of a compound 
through the addition of water (chem.) — Com- 
pounded of hydro- and Gk. Xt)m<;, ‘a loosing, 
loosening, setting free; dissolution’. See -lysis, 
hydrolytic, adj., pertaining to hydrolysis (chem.) 

— Compounded of hydro- and Gk. -Ximxo?, 
‘loosing’. See -lytic. 

hydrolyze, tr. v., to subject to hydrolysis (chem.) 

— Back formation fr. hydrolysis, 
hydromancy, n., divination by means of water. 

— F. hydromancie, fr. L. hydromantia , fr. Late 
Gk. uSpo|j.avTe(a, ‘divination by water’, fr. Gk. 
GSojp, ‘water’, and ptavTsla, ‘oracle, divination’. 
See hydro- and -mancy. 

hydromedusa, n., a coelenterate produced by bud- 
ding from a hydroid (zool.) — ModL. hydro- 
medusa. See hydro- and medusa. 

Hydromedusae, n. pi., a subclass of Hydrozoa 
(zool.) — ModL., pi. of hydromedusa. See prec. 
word. 

hydromel, n., a liquor consisting of honey and 
water. — L. hydromeli, fr. Gk. uSpojjteXi, which 
is compounded of CStop, ‘water’, and piXt, 
‘honey*. See hydro- and melliferous, 
hydrometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
specific gravity of liquids. — Compounded of 
hydro- and Gk. (jisrpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: hydrometr-y , n., hydrometr-ic, 
hydrometric-al, adjs. 

hydropath, n., a hydropathist. — Back formation 
fr. hydropathy. 

hydropathy, n., water cure; hydrotherapy (med.) 

— Coined by Vincenz Priessnitz (1799-1851) in 
1 825 fr. hydro- and -pathy on analogy of homeo- 
pathy, allopathy .• 

Derivatives : hydropath-ic, hydropath-ic-al, adjs., 
hydropat h-ist, n. 

hydrophane, n., a variety of opal which becomes 
transparent when immersed into water (min- 
eral.) — Compounded of hydro- and Gk. -9 ocvy)<;, 
from the stem of cpcdveiv, ‘to show’. See -phane. 
hydrophobia, n., rabies. — L., fr. Gk. uSpocpopia, 
‘horror of water’, which is compounded of 
08 cop, ‘water’, and -<pofUa, ‘fear of’, fr. <p 6 { 3 o<;, 
‘fear’; so called because aversion to water is 
a symptom of this disease. See hydro- and 
-phobia. 

hydrophobic, adj. — L. hydrophobicus, fr. Gk. 
oSpoqpofkxoi;, ‘of hydrophobia’, fr. 08po9o^ta. 
See prec. word and -ic. 

hydrophone, n., 1) an instrument used to detect 
the sound of water flowing through a pipe ; 2) an 
instrument for detecting the sound made by 
submarines. — Compounded of hydro- and Gk. 
9 am), ‘sound, voice’. See phone, ‘speech sound’. 
Hydrophyllaceae,n. pi., the waterleaf family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. Hydrophyllum with suff. 
-aceae. 

hydrophyllaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Hydrophyllum, n., a genus of plants of the water- 
leaf family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘waterleaf’, com- 
pounded of hydro- and Gk. 9UXX0V, ‘leaf’. See 

phyllo-. 

hydrophyte, n., a plant that grows in water and 
in wet soil. — Compounded of hydro- and Gk. 
9 ot6v, ‘plant’. See -phyte. 
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Derivative: hydrophyt-ic , adj. 
hydropic, adj., dropsical. — ME. ydropike , fr. 
OF. idropique, fr. L. hydropicus , fr. Gk. 68po>- 
•rzix.6q, ‘suffering from dropsy’, fr. gen. 

u&p<i>7TO<;, ‘dropsy’. F. hydropique and E. hy- 
dropic have been refashioned after L. hydropicus. 
See dropsy and -ic. 

Derivative: hydropic-al-ly, adv. 
hydroplane, n. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. uStop, 
‘water’ (see hydro-), and plane, ‘airplane’ (ult. fr. 
L. planus , ‘level, flat’) 

Hydropotes, n., a genus of deer ( zool .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. uSpoTTOTTjq, ‘water drinker’, which is 
compounded of uSop, ‘water’ (see hydro-) and 
7 t6tiq<;, ‘drinker’, fr. I.-E. base *po{i)-, ‘to drink’. 
See potion and cp. Poterium. 
hydropsy, n., dropsy. — ME. idropisie, ydropisie , 
fr. OF. idropisie. See dropsy, 
hydroscope, n., an instrument for examining ob- 
jects at considerable depths from the surface 
of the sea. — Compounded of hydro- and Gk. 
-oxottiov, fr. oxorreiv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
See -scope and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: hydroscop-ic, hydroscop- ic-al, adjs. 
hydrosome, also hydrosoma, n., the entire body 
of a hydroid colony. — Compounded of hydro- 
and Gk. ocopia, ‘body’. See soma, ‘the body of 
an organism’. 

hydrosphere, n., i) the water on the surface of 
the earth; 2) the aqueous vapor of the atmo- 
sphere. — Compounded of hydro- and Gk. 
aqxxtpa, ‘ball, globe, sphere’. See sphere, 
hydrostat, n., a device indicating the height of 
water in a boiler or reservoir. — Compounded 
of hydro- and Gk. axax6s;, ‘placed, standing’. 
See static and cp. aerostat and words there 
referred to. 

hydrostatic, hydrostatical, adj., pertaining to 
hydrostatics. — Compounded of hydro- and 
Gk. axoix tx6$, ‘causing to stand’, fr. axax6c, 
‘placed, standing’. See static, 
hydrostatics, n., that branch of physics which 
deals with liquids in equilibrium. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

hydrotherapeutic, adj., pertaining to hydro- 
therapeutics.— Compounded of hydro- and Gk. 
D-epa-jreuxixA^, ‘inclined to serve; able to cure’. 
See therapeutic. 

hydrotherapeutics, n., that part of therapeutics 
which deals with water cure. — See prec. word 
and -ics. 

hydrotherapy, n., treatment of disease by means 
of water. — Compounded of hydro- and Gk. 
&Epoc7tECcx, ‘a waiting on, service’. See therapy, 
hydrothermal, adj., pertaining to heated water. — 
Compounded of hydro- and thermal, 
hydrotropic, adj., characterized by hydrotropism. 
--- See next word and -ic. 
hydrotropism, n., tendency to grow organs either 
toward or away from moisture ( biol .) — Com- 
pounded of hydro-, Gk. xpOTxrj, ‘a turning’, and 
suff. -ism. See trope and tropism and cp. helio- 
tropism and words there referred to. 
hydrous,, adj., containing water. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. uScop, ‘water’ (see hydro-), and 
suff. -ous (fr. L. - osus ). 

hydroxide, n., a compound containing hydroxyl 
( chem .) — Compounded of hydrfogen), ox(ygen) 
and suff. -ide. 

hydroxy-, combining form indicating the presence 
of the hydroxyl radical {chem.) — Formed fr. 
hydr(ogen) and oxy(gen). 
hydroxyl, n., the univalent group or radical OH 
containing hydrogen and oxygen {chem.) — 
Formed fr. hydr(ogen), ox(ygen) and suff. -yl. 
Hydrozoa, n. pi., a class of coelenterates {zool.) 
— ModL., coined by the English zoologist and 
biologist Sir Richard Owen (1804-92) in 1843 
fr. hydro- and Gk. pi. of £toov, ‘animal’. 
See zoo-. 

Derivatives: hydrozo-an , adj. and n. 

Hydrus, n., 1) a fabulous water serpent; 2) a 
southern constellation; the Water Snake (as- 
tron.) — L., ‘water serpent; the constellation of 
the Water Serpent’, fr. Gk. u8po?, ‘water ser- 
pent’, which is rel. to u8pa, of s.m. See Hydra, 
hyena, hyaena, n. — L. hyaena , fr. Gk. uouva, 
‘hyena’, lit. ‘sow’ formed with the fern. suff. 



-aiva, fr. gen. u6c, ‘swine’ ; see sow, ‘female 
pig’. The hyena was so called in allusion to its 
bristly mane. For sense development cp. Hun- 
garian series , ‘hog, swine’, lit. ‘the bristly ani- 
mal’, fr. serte, sorte, ‘bristle’. For the meaning 
of the Gk. suff. -atva cp. Gk. X£aiva, ‘lioness’, 
fem. of X6o)v, ‘lion’, Xuxaiva, ‘she- wolf’, fern, 
of Xuxoq, ‘wolf’. 

hyeto-, before a vowel hyet-, combining form 
meaning ‘rain’. — Gk. ftexo-, Sex-, fr. 

‘rain’, for *suwetds, from the stem of uelv (for 
*suwein), ‘to rain’; prob. cogn. with Toch. A 
swase , B swese, ‘rain’, B suwarp, ‘they rain’, 
Alban, Si, ‘rain’, OI. sundti, ‘squeezes’, somah, 
‘soma’ (lit. ‘a sappy plant’), OIr. suth, ‘juice, 
milk’, OE. seaw, OHG. sou , ‘sap’, fr. I.-E. base 
*seu~, ‘sap, juice; to squeeze, press; to rain, 
flow’. Cp. Hyades. Cp. also soma, k a plant’, 
sura, ‘fermented sap of plants', and the second 
element in Dialister. For derivatives of bases 
*seu-q- y *seu-g-, ‘to suck; sap’, enlargements of 
base *seu-, see suck and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

hyetograph, n., a chart showing the annual rain- 
fall. — Compounded of hyeto- and Gk. -ypa<po?, 
fr. ypa9stv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
hyetography, n., that branch of meteorology 
which deals with the distribution of rain. — 
Compounded of hyeto- and Gk. -ypa<pta, fr. 
Ypaqpstv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 

Derivatives: hyetograph-ic, hyetograph-ic-al, 

adjs., hyetograph-ic-al-ly y adv. 
hyetology, n., that branch of meteorology which 
deals with the precipitation of snow, rain, etc. 

— Compounded of hyeto- and Gk. -Xcyia, fr. 
-X6 yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivative: hyetolog-ical y adj. 

Hygeia, Hygea, Hygia, n., the goddess of health 
in Greek mythology. — L. Hygea, Hygia , fr. 
Gk. 'Yylzia, ‘Tye^a, ‘personification of uY^ eta > 
uydai, ‘health’, fr. uyri}?, ‘healthy’. See next 
word. 

hygiene, n., the science of health. — F. hygiene, 
fr. Gk. uy teiv6v, neut. of 6yiav6<;, ‘pertaining 
to health, healthful’, but used by Aristotle also 
as a noun in the' sense of ‘health’, fr. uyri )<;, 
‘healthy’, which stands for *su-g w iyes and lit. 
means ‘living well’, fr. I.-E. *su - (Gk. 6-), ‘well’, 
whence also OI. su-, OPers. hu y OIr. su-, so-, 
‘well’ (cp. sundari), and *g w iyes, ‘living’, enlarge- 
ment of *g w i- , ‘to live’, whence also Gk. 

‘life’. See bio- and cp. words there referred to. 
L. vegere, ‘to be lively, vigorous, to thrive, 
flourish’, vegetus, ‘lively, vigorous’, are not 
cognate with Gk. uyi^. As a formative element, 
u- was replaced later by eu- (see eu-). 
Derivatives : hygien-ic, adj., hygien-ic-al-ly, adv., 
hygien-ics, n., hygien-ist , n. 
hygro-, before a vowel hygr-, combining form 
meaning ‘moist, humid’. — Gk. uypo-, Oyp-, fr. 
uyp6q, ‘wet, moist, humid’, rel. to L. ( h)umor , 
‘fluid, moisture*. See humor and cp. words there 
referred to. 

hygrodeik, n., wet and dry bulb hygrometer. — 
Lit., ‘that which shows moisture’, fr. hygro- 
and Gk. Seixvuvai, ‘to show’, which is cogn. 
with L. dicer e, ‘to say’. See diction and cp. 
deictic. 

hygrograph, n., an instrument for recording auto- 
matically the variations in atmospheric humi- 
dity. — Compounded of hygro- and Gk. -ypa- 
90s, fr. ypdupeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
hygrology, n., the science that treats of humidity. 

— Compounded of hygro- and Gk. -Xoy£a, fr. 
-X6yo £, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

hygroma, n., a cystic tumor containing serum 
{med.) — Medical L„ formed fr. Gk. uyp6<;, ‘wet, 
moist’, with suff. -oifra. See hygro- and -oma. 
hygrometer, h., an instrument for measuring the 
humidity of the atmosphere. — Compounded of 
hygro- and Gk. uixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

hygrometry, n., that branch of physics which 
deals with humidity (esp. with that of the at- 
mosphere). — Compounded of hygro- and Gk. 
-piexpia, fr. jjixpov, ‘measure’. See -metry. 



Derivatives: hygrometr-tc , adj., hygrometr-ic-al- 
ly, adv. 

hygroscope, n., an instrument showing variations 
in the humidity of the atmosphere. — Com- 
pounded of hygro- and Gk. -ctx6tuqv, fr. oxottsiv, 
‘to look at, examine’. See -scope. 

Derivative: hygroscop-ic, adj. 
hygrotropism, n. — Coined by Theodore Horace 
Savory on analogy of heliotropism, etc. See 
hygro-, trope and -ism. 

Hyksos, n. pL, a dynasty of Egyptian Kings 
called the Shepherd Kings. ^Gk. ' Yxodx;, ‘shep- 
herd kings’, fr. Egypt. Hiq shasu , ‘ruler of 
nomads*. 

hyl-, form of hylo- before a vowel. 

Hyla, n., a genus of amphibians, the tree frog 
or tree toad {zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. fix?;, 
‘wood, forest’. See hyle. 

Hylas, n., a beautiful youth, companion of Her- 
cules {Greek mythol.) — L. Hylas, fr. Gk. f, YXa<;, 
prob. meaning ‘of the woods’, fr. Gk. SXtj. See 
hyle. 

hyle, n., matter, substance. — Gk. 6X73, ‘wood, 
forest, material, matter’, of uncertain origin. Cp. 
Hyla, Hylas, hylic, -yl, -ethyl, methylene, ylem. 
hylic, adj., material, corporeal {philos .) — ML, 
hylicus, fr. Gk. uXt,x6q, ‘pertaining to matter, 
material’, fr. 6X73. See prec. word and -ic. 
hylicism, n., materialism. — See hylic and -ism. 
bylicist, n., a materialist. — See hylic and -ist. 
hylo-, before a vowel hyl-, combining form mean- 
ing 1) wood, forest; 2) matter. — Gk. 6X0-, 
6X-, fr. OX*). See hyle. 

Hylobates, n., the genus of the gibbons (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. uXopax^c, ‘wood walker’, which 
is compounded of 6X73, ‘wood’ (see hylo-), and 
pdxrji;, ‘treading on’, from the stem of podvsiv, 
‘to go, walk’. See -bates, 
hylophagous, adj., eating wood {zool.) — Gk. 
6x09a yoc, compounded of 0X73, ‘wood’ (see 
hylo-), and -9ayoq, ‘eater of’, from the stem of 
9aY£iv, ‘to eat’. See -phagous. 
hylotheism, n„ the doctrine that the material uni- 
verse is God. — Compounded of hylo- and 
theism, ‘belief in a personal God’, 
hylozoic, adj.^ pertaining to hylozoism. — See 
next word and -ic. 

hylozoism, n., the doctrine that all life is derived 
from matter. — Compounded of hylo-, Gk. 

‘life’ (see zoo-) and suff. -ism. 
hylozoist, n., a believer in hylozoism. — See prec, 
word and -ist. 

Derivatives: hylozoist-ic, adj., hylozoist-ic-al-ly. 
adv. 

hymen, n., the virginal membrane. — Gk. 6pnrjv, 
‘skin, membrane’, prob. fr. I.-E. *syu-men, lit. 
‘tie’, hence cogn. with OI. sy&man -, ‘tie, band’, 
syutah , ‘sewed’, L. sud, suere , ‘to sew’, fr. I.-E. 
'base *syu, *su-, *siw , ‘to sow’; see sew and cp. 
aiture, sutra. The word hymen orig. denoted 
any membrane. In its present specific meaning 
it was first used by Vesalius in 1550. Cp. hymn. 
Derivative: hymen-al, adj., pertaining to the 
hymen. 

Hymen, n., the god of marriage in Greek mytho- 
logy. — L. Hymen, fr. Gk. ‘Yprijv, fr. 'Yprijv &, 
*T[z£voci’ g>, etc., refrain of the song sung at the 
marriages of the ancient Greeks. Cp. next word 

and hymn. 

hymen-, form of hymeno- before a vowel, 
hymeneal, adj. , pertaining to marriage. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. hymenaeus , fr. Gk. 
upivaio-;, ‘wedding or bridal song’, fr. 'Y|ji- 
votio?, an enlarged form of * Yprijv, the god Hymen. 
See prec. word. 

hymeno-, before a vowel hymen-, combining form 
meaning ‘membrane’. — Gk. uptEvo-, upiev-, fr. 
u(jL7jv, gen. upivcx;, ‘membrane’. See hymen, 
‘membrane’. 

Hymenocallis, n., a genus of plants of the ama- 
ryllis family (hot.) — ModL., compounded of 
Gk. uprijv, gen. upi£vo<;, ‘membrane’ and xaXXoq, 
‘beauty’. See hymen, ‘membrane’, and calo- and 
cp. the second element in HemerocalUs. 
Hymenophyllaceae, n. pi., the filmy fem family 
{bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Hymenophyllum 
with suff. -aceae. 

hymenopbyllaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
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-aceous. 

Hymenophyllum, n., a genus of ferns ( bot ) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. ujayjv, gen. upivot;, 
‘membrane’ and 96XX0V, ‘leaf’. See hymen, 
‘membrane’, and phyllo-. 

Hymenoptera, n., the highest order of insects (en- 
tomol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. up,ev67rxEpot;, ‘mem- 
brane-winged’, which is compounded of up.rjv, 
gen. upiv o<;, ‘membrane’, and 7 rxep 6 v, ‘wing*. 
See hymen, ‘membrane’, and ptero-. 
hymenopterous, adj., pertaining to the Hymen- 
optera. — Gk. 6[jLev6TrTepo<;, ‘membrane- 
winged’. See prec. word. For E. - ous , as equi- 
valent to Gk. -oc, see -ous. 
hymn, n. — ME. ymne, fr. OF. ymne (F. hymne ), 
fr. L. hymnus, fr. Gk. up.vo<;, ‘a song in praise 
of gods or heroes’, orig. ‘a wedding song’, and 
prob. rel. to *Yp.r)v, ‘the god of marriage’. See 
Hymen and cp. Polyhymnia. 

Derivatives: hymn, tr. and intr. v., hymn-al , adj., 
and n., hymn-ic, adj., hymn-ist, n. 
hymnary, n., a hymnal. — ML. hymnarium, fr. L. 
hymnus. See prec. word and subst. suff. -ary. 
hymnody, n., 1) singing of hymns; 2) hymns col- 
lectively. — Gk. ‘singing of hymns’, 

fr. utJtvwSo?, ‘singing hymns’, which is com- 
pounded of u{xvo?, ‘hymn’, and c|)8rj, ‘song’. See 
hymn and ode. 

Derivative: hymnod-ist , n. 
hymnographer, n., 1) a writer of hymns; 2) one 
who writes about hymns. — Formed with 
agential suff. -er fr. Gk. u[2Voypacpo<;, ‘composer 
of hymns’, which is compounded of 
‘hymn’, and -ypaqxx;, fr. ypacp^v, ‘to write’. See 
hymn and -graph. 

hymnography, n., 1) composition of hymns; 
writing about hymns. — See prec. word and 

-graphy. 

hymnology, n., 1) the study of hymns; 2) the com- 
position of hymns; 3) hymns collectively. — 
Gk. ufxvoXoyia, ‘the singing of hymns', com- 
pounded of Gk. uji-vot;, ‘hymn’ (see hymno-), 
and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in 
a certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)'. See -logy. 

Derivatives: hynmolog-ic, hymnolog-ic-al , adjs., 
hymnolog-ist , n. 

hyo-, combining form denoting the hyoid bone 
(anat) — Fr. Gk. uo-, short for ijoelBy)*;. See 

hyoid. 

hyoid, adj., designating a bone at the base of the 
tongue (anat. and zool.) — F. hyolde , fr. Gk. 
uoei&fc, ‘shaped like the Greek letter Y\ which 
stands for u-o£i8t;<; and is compounded of the 
letter Y and -oei 8 y)<;, ‘like’, fr. eT8o<;, ‘form, 
shape'; see -oid. The letter was called later u 
psifon (lit. ‘mere or simple y’). See ypsilon. 
Derivative: hyoid, n., the hyoid bone, 
hyoscine, hyoscin, n., a poisonous alkaloid ( chem ) 
— See Hyoscyamus and chem. suff. -in(e). 
Hyoscyamus, n., a genus of plants, the henbane 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. uoaxua^o?, ‘henbane’, 
compounded of u<;, gen. uoc;, ‘hog, pig’, which 
is cogn. with L. sus (see sow, ‘female pig’), and 
of xoapoG, ‘bean’, a word of foreign origin. The 
name prop. ‘means ‘poisonous to swine’. Cp. 
hyoscine. 

hyp-, form of hypo- before a vowel, 
hypaethral, hypethral, adj., open to the sky (ar- 
chit.) — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. hypae- 
thrus , fr. Gk. O^at^poi;, ‘under the open sky’, 
which is formed fr. utto (see hypo) and ociiWjp, 
‘sky, ether’. See ether. 

hypallage, n., a figure of speech which consists 
in the reversion of the syntactic relation between 
two words (rhet.) — L., fr. Gk. o^aXXayy), ‘inter- 
change, exchange, substitute’, from the stem of 
uTraXXdc aaetv, ‘to exchange’, which is formed fr. 
otto (see hypo-), and &XXo<;, ‘other’. See else and 
cp. alio-, alias. Cp. also diallage, allagite. 
hyper-, pref. of Greek origin, generally equivalent 
to super- and over-. It usually denotes excess; 
abnormal excess (in terms of medicine); ab- 
normally great power of sensation (in terms of 
physiology and pathology); the highest in a 
series of compounds (chem.) Hyper- is the op- 
posite of hypo-. — Gk. uresp-, fr. U7rep, ‘over, 
above, beyond’, cogn. with OI. updri, L. super. 



‘over, above, beyond’, fr. I.-E. base *uper~, 
*uperi-, ‘over, above, beyond,’ which is prop, a 
comparative from base *upo ‘from below; 
turning upward, upward; up, over, beyond’, 
whence also Gk. bn 6 , ‘under’. See over and cp. 
Hyperion, hypo-. Cp. also super-, 
hyperacusis, n., an abnormally acute sense of 
hearing (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. hyper- 
and Gk. #xouai<;, ‘a hearing’, fr. axoueiv (for 
*axouaieiv), ‘to hear’. See acoustic and cp. 
words there referred to. 

hyperalgesia, hyperalgesis, n., an abnormally ex- 
cessive sensitiveness to pain. — Medical L., 
formed fr. hyper- and Gk. aXy/jau;, ‘sense of 
pain’, fr. aXyetv, ‘to feel pain’. See -algia. 
Derivative: hyper alges-ic, adj. 
hyperbatic, adj., pertaining to hyperbaton. — Gk. 
07 T£pj 3 axix 6 c;, fr. u7rep(3axov. See hyperbaton and 
-ic. 

hyperbaton, n., an inversion of the natural order 
of words for. the sake of emphasis (rhet.) — L., 
fr. Gk. oTtipPaxov, neut. of o7r£p(3axo<;, ‘trans- 
posed’, verbal adj. of fareppaiveiv, ‘to go over’, 
which is formed fr. urccp (see hyper-) and ( 3 oct- 
veiv, ‘to go’. See base, n. 
hyperbola, n., one of the three conic sections 
(geom.) — ModL., fr. Gk. uttep£oX 7), ‘a throw- 
ing beyond, overshooting; excess’, fr. U 7 tsp- 
JJcfcXXeiv, ‘to throw over or beyond, overshoot; 
to exceed’, fr. uTrep (see hyper-) and pdtXXciv, 
‘to throw, shoot’; see ballistic. The Pythago- 
reans used the word urrep^oXir] if the base of a 
figure, that was to be constructed so that it 
should be equal in area to a given figure of dif- 
ferent shape, ‘exceeded’ the base of the original 
figure. Apollonius of Perga, ‘the Great Geo- 
meter’, who lived in the 3rd cent, B.C.E., ap- 
plied the term Otte p^oXyj for the first time to de- 
note the hyperbola (in his Conica, 1, 12), in 
reference to the circumstance that the square 
on the ordinate is equal to a rectangle whose 
height is equal to the abscissa, applied to the 
parameter, but overlapping (lit. ‘exceeding’) it; 
see parabola and cp. ellipse. 
hyperbole, n., exaggeration (rhet.) — L., fr. Gk. 
UTTEp^oXrj, ‘excess, exaggeration’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: hyperbol-ism , n., hyperbol-ist , n., 
hyperbol-ize , tr. and intr. v. 
hyperbolic, hyperbolical, adj. — L. hyperbolicus 
fr. Gk. u7tep(3oXlx 6<;, ‘excessive’, fr. u7tepJSoXyj. 
See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative : hyperbolic-al-ly , adv. 

Hyperborean, n., a fabulous people living beyond 
the north' wind ( Greek my t hoi. ) — Late L. hyper- 
borednus, fr. L. hyperboreus, fr. Gk. u7rep{3opeo<;, 
‘pertaining to the region far north’, fr. urrep, 
‘over, beyond’ (see hyper-) and fiopiy.q, ‘north 
wind’. See Boreas. 

hypercatalectic, adj., having an additional syl- 
lable at the end of the verse (pros.) — Late L. 
hypercatalecticus, fr. Gk. u7tepxaxcicX7)xxo<;, ‘left 
off beyond’, which is formed fr. urrep (see hy- 
per-), and xax«XY)vetv, ‘to leave off, stop’. See 
catalectic. 

hypercritic, n. — * Compounded of hyper- and 
critic. 

Derivatives: hypercritic-al, adj., hypercritic-al- 
ly, adv., hypercritic-ism , n., hypercritic-ize, tr. 
and intr. v. 

hyperdimensional, adj., pertaining to a space of 
more than three dimensions. — A hybrid coined 
fr. Gk. u7TEp, ‘over, beyond’, L. dlmensio , ‘mea- 
suring’ and L. suff. - alis ; see hyper-, dimension 
and adj. suff. -al. The correct form would be 
super dimensional, in which both elements and 
the suff. are of the same (i.e. Latin) origin, 
hyperemia, hyperaemia, n., increase of blood in 
any part (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. hyper- 
and Gk. aljxa, ‘blood’. See hemal and -ia. 
Hypericaceae, n. pi., the St. -John’s- wort family 
(bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Hypericus with suff. 
-aceae. 

bypericaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Hypericum, n., a genus of plants, the St.-John’s- 
wort (bot.) — L., fr. Gk. uxipsixov, u^pixov, 
‘St.-John’s-wort’, which is compounded of u7t 6, 
‘under, among’ and epelxy), £ptxv), ‘heath. 



heather’. See hypo- and Erica. 

Hyperion, n., a Titan, the son of Uranus and 
Gaea; identified later with Apollo (Greek my- 
thol.) — L. Hyperion, fr. Gk. 'Ttrspfwv, lit. ‘he 
who looks from above’, fr. 6:rep, ‘above’. See 
hyper-. 

hyperkinesia, hyperkinesis, n., abnormally exces- 
sive muscular movement (med) — ModL., 
formed fr. hyper- and xfv^ot.^, ‘movement’, fr. 
xlvelv, ‘to move’. See kinesis, 
hypermeter, n., a hypercatalectic line (pros.) — 
Gk. u7repp,expo<;, ‘going beyond the meter, 
beyond measure’, fr. \mip, ‘over, beyond’, and 
piixpov, ‘measure’. See hyper- and meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’, and cp. next word. 

Derivatives : hypermetr-ic, hypermetr-ic-al, adjs. 
hypermetropia, n., farsightedness, the opposite of 
myopia. — Medical L., compounded of Gk. 
urripfiExpoi;, ‘beyond measure’, and gen, 
co7t6(;, ‘eye’. See prec. word and -opia. 
Derivative: hypermetrop-ic, adj. 
hyperopia, n., hypermetropia (med.) — Medical 
L., formed fr. hyper- and Gk. gen. &tc6c, 
‘eye’. See -opia and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative: hyperop-ic, adj. 
hyperosmia, n., an abnormally acute sense of 
smell (psychol) — ModL., formed fr. hyper-, 
Gk. oap.7}, ‘smell, odor’ (see osmium), and suff. 
-ia. Cp. hyposmia. 

Derivative: hyperosm-ic , adj. 
hyperostosis, n,, outgrowth of bony tissue (med.) 

— Medical L., formed fr. hyper-, Gk. 6ax£ov, 
ooxouv, ‘bone’ (see osteo-), and suff. -osis. Cp. 
ostosis and words there referred to. 

hypersensitive, adj., excessively sensitive (med) 

— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. utt^p (see hyper) and 
sensitive, a word of Latin origin. The correct 
form would be supersensitive, in which both 
elements are of Latin origin. 

Derivative: hyper sensiti ve-ness, n. 
hyperspace, n., a space of more than three di- 
mensions. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. \>nlp (see 
hyper-) and space (fr. L. spatium). The correct 
form would be superspace , in which both ele- 
ments are of Latin origin, 
hypertrophy, n., excessive development of an 
organ (med) — Medical L. hypertrophia , formed 
fr. hyper- and Gk. -xpocpta, fr. xpo<p), ‘food, 
nourishment’. See trophic and cp. atrophy, 
dystrophy. 

Derivatives : hypertrophy , intr. v., hypertroph-ic, 
hypertrophi-ed , adjs. 

hypha, n., one of the threadlike elements in the 
shallus of a fungus (bot) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
u<pv), ‘web’, which is rel. to 690?, ‘web’, u<pa£vetv, 
‘to weave’, fr. I.-E. base *webh~, ‘to weave’, 
whence also OE. wefan, ‘to weave’. See weave, 
hypheme, n., a hyphened compound word. — 
Coined fr. hyph(en) and (phon)eme. 
hyphen, n., a short line (-) joining parts of a word. 

— L., fr. Gk. u<psv, ‘together, in one, as a single 
word’, fr. 69' h>, which stands for utco ev, lit., 
‘under one’. For the first element see hypo-; 
for hi which is the neut. of zlc,, ‘one’, see heno-. 
Derivatives: hyphen , tr. v., hyphen-ate , tr. v., 
adj. and n., hyphen-at-ed , adj., hyphen-ic, adj., 
hyphen-ism , n., hyphen-ize , tr. v., hyphen-iz- 
ation , n. 

hypn-, form of hypno- before a vowel, 
hypnagogic, adj., inducing sleep. — Compounded 
of hypn-, Gk. ‘leading’ (see -agogue), 

and suff. -ic. 

hypnic, adj., inducing sleep. — Gk. uttvix 6<;, ‘per- 
taining to steep’, fr. uitvoi;. See hypno- and -ic. 
Derivative: hypnic , n., a soporific, 
hypno-, before a vowel hypn-, combining form 
meaning ‘sleep’. — Gk. ottvo-, u7tv-, fr. ftjrvos, 
‘sleep’, which stands for *sup-no-s and is cogn. 
with OI. svdpnah, ‘sleep, dream’, L. somnus (for 
*swepnos or *swopnos), ‘sleep’. See somnolent and 
cp. Hypnos. 

hyphoid, adj. , resembling hypnosis. — Compound- 
ed of hypn- and Gk. -oei 8^?, ‘like 5 , fr. eT8o<;, 
‘form, shape*. See -oid. 

bypnology, n., the study of (hypnotic) sleep. — 
Coined by James Braid (1795-1861) fr. hypno- 
and -Xoy£ 5 t, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
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topic)’ . See -logy. 

Derivatives: hypnolog-ic , hypnolog-ic-al , adjs., 
hypnolog-ist, n. 

hypnophobia, n., a morbid fear of falling asleep. 
— Compounded of hypno- and Gk. -<po(J£a, 
‘fear of’, fr. <p6po<^» ‘fear’. See -phobia. 

Hypnos, Hypnus, n., the god of sleep in Greek 
mythology; identified with Somnus. — Gk. 
"Yttvcn;, personification of u7rvo<;, ‘sleep*. See 
hypno-. 

hypnosis, n. — ModL., coined fr. Gk. 67tvouv, 
‘to put to sleep’, and suff. -osis. Gk. uttvouv 
derives fr. u 7 tvoc, ‘sleep*. See hypno- and cp. 
hypnotism. 

hypnotic, adj. — L. hypndticus , fr. Gk. U7rvamx6<;, 
‘inclined to sleep’, fr. ottvouv, ‘to put to sleep*, 
fr. utcvoc, ‘sleep’. See hypno- and -otic. 
Derivatives: hypnotic , n., hypnotic-al-ly , adv. 
hypnotism, n. — Coined by James Braid of 
Manchester (1795-1861) fr. hypnotic and suff. 
-ism. Cp. hypnosis. 

hypnotist, n. — Coined fr. hypnotic and suff. - 1 st. 
Derivative: hypnotist-ic, adj. 
hypnotize, tr. v. — Coined fr. hypnotic and suff. 
-ize. 

Derivatives: hypnotiz-ation, n., hypnotiz-er, n. 
hypo, n., sodium hyposulfite. — Short for hypo- 
sulfite. 

hypo-, before a vowel hyp-, suff. of Greek origin 
generally equivalent to sub- and under-. It 
unites the following meanings: under , below , 
in a lower position; in a lesser degree ;. slightly , 
gradually , somewhat; secretly . In terms of medi- 
cine it is used to denote an abnormal decrease; 
in psychology it expresses a deficient power of 
sensation; in chemistry it indicates the lowest of 
a series of compounds. — Gk. u7ro-, utt-, fr. U7r6, 
‘under, below, from below*, cogn. with OI. upa, 
‘near, under, up to, on’, L. pub (for *sup-), 
‘under’. See sub- and cp. hyper-. Cp. also hyphen, 
hypsi-, anthypophora. 

hypocaust, n., space in the floor of a building in 
an ancient Roman house filled with hot air 
from the furnace. — L. hypocaustum , fr. Gk. 
u7i6xauaTOV, lit. ‘burnt below’, which is formed 
fr. utc 6 (see hypo-) and neut. of xauar6c, ‘burnt’, 
verbal adj. of xctUiv (for *xctf-teiv), ‘to bum*. 
See caustic. 

Hypochaeris, n., a genus of plants, the cat*s ear 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. \!>7roxoip(<;, ‘swine*s 
succory’, which is formed fr. \jt ;6 (see hypo-) and 
xoipos, ‘young pig*. See -choems. 
hypochondria, n., morbid depression of spirits, 
melancholy (med.) — L. hypochondria , gen. 
- drum , ‘the soft part of the body from the ribs 
to the groin, the abdomen’, fr. Gk. 67rox6v8pta, 
of s.m., prop. neut. pi. of the adjective utco- 
x6vSpioq, ‘that which is below the cartilage (of 
the breastbone)’, formed fr. U7r6 (see hypo-) and 
X^vSpoc;, ‘granule, gristle, cartilage*. See grind, 
gristle. The abdomen was thought to be the 
seat of hypochondria , whence the name of this 
morbid condition. 

hypochondriac, adj., and n. — F. hypochondria- 
que, fr. ML. hypochortdriacus , fr. Gk. uTioyov- 
8piax6<;, ‘pertaining to the abdomen’, fr. utto- 
X^vSpta. See prec. word. 

Derivative: hypochondriac-al , adj. 
hypocoristic, adj., pertaining to pet names; en- 
dearing. — Gk. uTcoxop toTtx6<j, ‘pertaining to a 
pet name, diminutive’, fr. u7i;oxopt£e<r&at, ‘to call 
by a pet name’, lit. ‘to use childish language’, 
formed fr. utt 6 (see hypo-) and xop££ea&au, ‘to 
caress’, fr. x6po; (for *x6pfoc), ‘a child’, which 
derives fr. I.-E. base *ker -, ‘to grow’. See create 
and cp. Cora, Corinna. 

hypocrisy, n. — ME. ipocrisie, fr. OF. ypocrisie , 
fr. Eccles. L. hypo crisis, fr. Gk. \m 6 xptaic„ ‘an 
acting on the stage; hypocrisy’, from the stem 
of urcoxpfveabm, ‘to answer, pretend, play a 
part’, fr. utt 6 (see hypo-) and xpfvEo&at, ‘to dis- 
pute’, middle voice of xpfvEiv, ‘to judge’. F. 
hypocrisie and E. hypocrisy have been refash- 
ioned after the Latin form of the word. See 
critic and cp. words there referred to. 
hypocrite, n. — ME. ipocrite , ypocrite , fr. OF. 
ipocrite , ypocrite (F. hypocrite ), fr. Eccles. L. 
hypocrita, fr. Gk. urroxpLTrji;, ‘an actor, pre- 



tender, hypocrite’, fr. uaoxptvea^ai. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: hypocritic-al , adj., hypocritic-al-ly, 
adv. 

hypoderma, n., a tissue of cells beneath the epi- 
dermis (bot.) — Medical L., formed fr. hypo- 
and Gk. $£pp.a, ‘skin’. See derma, 
hypodermic, adj., pertaining to the parts under 
the skin. — See prec. word and -ic. 
Derivatives: hypodermic , n., a hypodermic in- 
jection, hypodermic-al-ly , adv. 
hypodermis, n., the layer of tissue that lies be- 
neath the cuticle of arthropods (zool.) — 
Medical L. See hypoderma. 
hypogastric, adj., pertaining to the lower part of 
the abdomen (anat.) — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr, Gk. uTroyaaTpLo^, ‘pertaining to the lower 
belly’, fr. (see hypo-) and y« ctt ^P> 8®n* 
Y«<jTp6s, ‘belly’. See gastric and cp. epigastric, 
mesogastric. 

hypogastrium, n., the lower part of the abdomen 
(anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. u7coYdt<JTpiov, ‘the 
lower belly (from the navel downward)’, prop, 
neut. of the adjective u7roY<£oTpiog, ‘pertaining 
to the lower belly’, used as a noun. See prec. 
word and cp. epigastrium, mesogastrium. 
hypogeal, hypogean, adj., subterranean. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al, resp. -an, fr, Gk. yq, 
‘earth*. See geo-. 

hypogene, adj., formed beneath the earth’s sur- 
face. — Formed fr. hypo- and -gene. Cp. epigene. 
hypogeous, adj., subterranean. — L. hypogeus, 
fr. Gk. GTr^Yeto?, ‘underground, subterranean’, 
which is formed fr. utco- (see hypo-) and Gk. 
Y<xta, y>)» ‘earth’. Cp. next word. For E. - ous , 
as equivalent to Gk. -oq, see suff. -ous. 
hypogeum, hypogaeum, n., the underground part 
of a building ( ancient archil.) — L., fr. Gk. 
uTc6Yetoc, ottoyouo*;, ‘underground, subterra- 
nean’. See prec. word. 

hypoglossitis, n., inflammation of parts under the 
tongue (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. next 
word with suff. -itis. 

hypoglossus, n., the hypoglossal nerve (anat.) — 
Medical L., lit. ‘that which is under the tongue’, 
incorrect formation fr. hypo- and Gk. Y^<rna, 
‘tongue’; see gloss, ‘interpretation*. The correct 
form would have been hypoglotticus, fr. Gk. 
yXcottlx6<;, ‘pertaining to the tongue’, fr. y'kosx- 
toc, yXcoaca, ‘tongue’. 

Derivative: hypogloss-al, adj. 
bypophosphate, n., a salt of hypophosphoric acid 
(chem.) — Formed fr. hypo- and phosphate, 
hypophosphite, n., a salt of hypophosphorous 
acid (chem.) — Formed fr. hypo- and phosphite, 
hypophosphoric, adj., pertaining to the acid 
H 4 P 2 0 6 (chem.) — Formed fr. hypo- and 
phosphoric. 

hypophosphorous, adj., pertaining to the acid 
H 3 P0 2 (chem.) — Formed fr. hypo- and phos- 
phorous. 

hypophyge, n., a hollow molding, esp. beneath 
Doric capitals ( archit .) — ModL., fr. Gk. vno- 
(puyf), lit. ‘refuge’, from the stem of urtotpeuYeiv, 
‘to withdraw’, lit. ‘to flee from under’, fr. U7c6 
(see hypo-) and (peuYeiv, ‘to flee’, which is cogn. 
with L. fugere , ‘to flee’. See fugitive, 
hypophysis, n., l)the pituitary body (anat.) ; 2) a 
part of the embryo (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
uTc6<poms» ‘offshoot, outgrowth’, fr. utc6 (see 
hypo-) and <puou;, ‘nature, natural growth’. See 
physio- and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative : hypophysi-al, adj. 
hypopituitarism, n., diminished activity of the 
pituitary body (med.) — Formed fr. hypo-, 
pituitary and suff. -ism. 

Hypopitys, n., a genus of parasitic plants of the 
Indian-pipe family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘(grow- 
ing) under pine trees’, fr. hypo- and Gk. rrlTuq, 
‘pine tree’. See pituitary, 
hyposcope, n., a form of altiscope, attached to a 
rifle or the like. — Formed fr. hypo- and Gk. 
-ox6tciov, fr. crxotrelv, ‘to look at, examine*. See 
-scope. 

hyposmia, n., a weakening <?f the sense of smell 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. hypo- and Gk. 
‘smell, odor*. See osmium and cp. hyper- 

osmia. 



hypostasis, n., substance, reality (philos.) — L., 
fr. Gk. uTOSaxams, ‘substance, subsistence, 
underlying nature, essence’, from the stem of 
foptoTaa-froti, ‘to stand under, subsist’, which is 
formed fr. uir6 (see hypo-) and foxao&ai, ‘middle 
voice of tcrxavou, ‘to cause to stand’. See state 
and cp. substance, subsistence, 
hypostatic, hypostatical, adj., pertaining to a 
hypostasis. — Gk. UTroaxaxix^, fr. u7c6crTaau;. 
See prec. word and static. 

Derivatives: hypostatical-ly, adv., hypostat-ize , 
tr. v,, hypostat-iz-ation , n. 
hypostyle, adj., having pillars to support the roof 
(archit.) — Gk. utpSotOXo?, ‘resting on pillars*, 
formed fr. utt6 (see hypo-) and aruXoc;, ‘pillar*. 
See style, ‘gnomon’. 

hyposulfite, n., 1) a thiosulfate; 2) a salt of hypo- 
sulfurous acid (chem.) — Formed fr. hypo- 
and sulfite. 

hyposulfurous, adj., pertaining to or designating 
a dibasic acid, (chem.) — Formed fr. 

hypo- and sulfurous. 

hypotaxis, n., dependence (esp. of clauses) (gram.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. uTtixa^ti;, ‘subjection*, 
lit. ‘a placing under’, from the stem of 6rro- 
Tdtooetv, ‘to place under’, which is formed fr. umS 
(see hypo-) and xdtcaeiv, ‘to arrange, array, 
post, place, appoint’. See taxis and cp. para- 
taxis. 

hypotenuse, n., the side of a right-angled triangle 
opposite the right angle. — F. hypotenuse, fr. 
L. hypotenusa , fr. Gk. wroxetvouaa [short for 
7] T7]v 6piH)v y fc>v£av 67roxe£voue;a TrXeupd, ‘the 
side subtending (lit. ‘stretching under’) the 
right angle’], fern, of uttoteivcov, pres. part, of 
^ttoteiveiv, ‘to stretch under, subtend’, fr. 6716 
(see hypo-) and xeiveiv, ‘to stretch’, which is 
cogn. with L. tendere , ‘to stretch*. See tend, ‘to 
move in a certain direction’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

hypothec, n., security given to a creditor over a 
debtor’s property without transfer of possession 
or title (law). — F. hypotheque, fr. Late L. hypo- 
theca, fr. Gk. u7to4Hjx7 ), ‘a deposit, pledge, 
mortgage’, from the stem of omm&Evai, ‘to put 
under, lay down, pledge’, which is formed fr. 

(see hypo-) and ■u$6va& > ‘to put, place*. 
See thesis. 

hypothecary, adj., pertaining to a hypothec. — 
Late L. hypothecdrius, ‘pertaining to a hypo- 
thec’, fr. hypotheca. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -ary. 

hypothecate, tr. v., to pledge as security without 
transferring possession or title ; to mortgage. — 
ML. hypothecates, pp. of hypothecare , ‘to 
pledge’, fr. Late L. hypotheca. See hypothec and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: hypothecation (q.v.), hypothecat- 
or, n. 

hypothecation, n. — - ML. hypothecate, gen. -onis, 
fr. hypothecates , pp. of hypothecare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

hypothesis, n., a supposition. — ModL., fr. Gk. 
Ojr&Ieoii;, ‘foundation, supposition’, lit. ‘a 
placing under’, from the stem of ijtcotiIHvou, 
‘to put under, lay down’, fr. utc 6 (see hypo-) and 
xt&£vat, ‘to put, place*. See thesis, 
hypothesize, intr. and tr. v. — Formed from prec. 
word with suff. -ize. 

hypothetical, hypothetic, adj. — L. hypotheticus , 
fr. Gk. u 770 $eTtx 6 s, ‘hypothetical’, fr. ut^Hetck;, 
verbal adj. of u7TOTi&£vai. See hypothesis and 
-ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative : hypo the tical-ly, adv. 

Hypoxis, n., a genus of plants, the star grass 
(bot.) — ModL., coined fr. hyp- and Gk. o^uq, 
‘sharp’ (see oxy-); so called in allusion to the 
base of the capsule. 

hypsi-, before a vowel hyps-, combining form 
meaning ‘on high’. — Gk. tyt-, vty-, from 
‘alcft, on high’, which stands for fa-01, is rel. 
to (for ore-sot;), ‘height’, and cogn. with 
L. sus (for *sup-s) in the expression susque deque, 
‘both up and down’, and with OIr. os, uas (for 
*oup-su-), ‘above, over’, uasal (for *oup-selo-) t 
‘high, noble’, OSlav. vysoku (for *up-soko-), 
‘high’. All these words are ult. cogn. with Gk. 
u7t6,‘ under’, L. sub, of s.m. See hypo- and cp. 
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hypso-. Cp. also the second element in duni- 
wassal. 

hypso-, combining form denoting height. — Gk. 
u^o~, from ‘height*. See hypsi-. 
hypsography, n., a scientific description of the 
form of the earth’s surface. — Compounded of 
hypso- and Gk. -Ypoc<pla, fr. ypa<petv, ‘to write’. 
See -graphy. 

Derivatives: hypsograph-ic, hypsograph-ic-al, 
adjs. 

hypsometer, n., an instrument for measuring alti- 
tudes. — Compounded of hypso- and Gk. 
p^xpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
hypsometry, n„ the measuring of altitudes. — 
See prec. word and -metry. 

Derivatives: hypsometr-ic, hypsometr-ic-al, adjs., 
hypsometr-ic-al-ly, adv., hypsometr-ist, n. 
hypsophobia, n., a morbid fear of high places. — 
Compounded of hypso- and Gk. -<po{3ux, ‘fear 
of*, fr. <p6(3o^, ‘fear’. See -phobia, 
hypsophyll, n., a leaf below the sphorophylls 
(bot.) — ModL. hypsophyllum, lit. ‘high leaf’, 
formed fr. hypso- and Gk. <puXXov, ‘leaf’. See 
phyllo- and cp. cataphyll, sporophyll. ModL. 
hypsophyllum is prop, a loan translation of G. 
Hochblatt , fr. hoch, ‘high’, and Blatt , ‘leaf’. 
Derivative: hypsophyll-ary , adj. 

Hyracoidea, n. pi., an order of ungulates ( zool .) 
— ModL., compounded of Gk. upa^, ‘shrew 
mouse’ and ‘like’, fr. eI8o<;, ‘form, 

shape’. See next word and -oid. 
hyrax, n., any animal of the genus Procavia. — 
Gk. upa£, ‘shrewmouse’, for *surak-s, cogn. 
with L. sdrex (for *swdrak-s ), of s.m. See Sorex. 
hyson, n., a kind of China tea. — Chin, hsi-chun, 
fit. ‘blooming spring’. 



hyssop, n., name of a plant. — ME. ysope, fr. OF. 
(= F.) hysope, hyssope , fr. L. hysopus, hyssopus, 
fr. Gk. uo<j6>tto^, an aromatic plant, fr. Heb. 
izSbh, ‘hyssop’, which is rel. to Akkad. ziipu, 
Syr. zuphd, Arab. zQfa , Ethiop. azobh , of s.m. 
Hyssopus, n., a genus of plants of the mint family 
(bot.) — L. See hyssop, 
hyster-, form of hystero- before a vowel, 
hysterectomy, n., excision of the uterus (surg.) — 
Compounded of hyster- and Gk. -£xxopda, ‘a 
cutting out of’, fr. exxopri), ‘a cutting out, ex- 
cision’. See -ectomy. 

hysteresis, n., the lagging in the magnetic force 
behind the magnetizing force (magnetism). — 
Gk. uoT^pTjcu:;, ‘shortcoming, deficiency’, fr. 
oaxepeiv, ‘to be behind, come late, lag’, fr. 
tiaxcpov, ‘later’. See hysteron proteron. 
hysteria, n. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 6ax£pa, ‘womb ? , 
which is rel. to uaxpo? (Hesychius), ‘belly, 
womb’, and cogn. with Maced. o$epo<; (Hesy- 
chius), of s.m., OI. udaram , ‘belly’, L. uterus , 
‘womb’; see uterus and -ia. Hysteric distur- 
bances, which most frequently occur in women, 
were ascribed erroneously to the influence of 
the womb and were for this reason called hys- 
teria, ‘disease of the womb’, 
hysteric, more frequently hysterical, adj. — L. 
hystericus , fr. Gk. uoxepixii;, ‘pertaining to the 
womb’, fr. uax£poc. See prec. word and -ic, resp. 
also -al. 

Derivatives: hysteric, n., hysterics, n. pi., hys- 
teric-al-ly , adv. 

hysteritis, n., inflammation of the womb (med.) 
— Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
6ax£pa, ‘womb’. See hysteria. 



hystero-, before a vowel hyster-, combining form 
denoting i) the womb; 2 ) hysteria. — See 

hysteria. 

hysteron proteron, a figure in which the order of 
words, phrases, or clauses is reversed (rhet.) — 
Late L., fr. Gk. Gaxepov, Trpixepov, ‘the latter 
(is put) as the former’. Gk. Coxepov is neut. 
of uoxepoq, for I.-E. *ud-tero-s (whence also OI. 
uttarah , ‘the higher, upper, latter, later’), which 
is formed fr. base *ud-, ‘up, out, away’, with corn- 
par. suff. *-ter. See out and -ther and cp. the first 
element in Hystrix. For the etymology of pro- 
teron see protero-. 

hysteropexy, n., the operation of fixing the uterus 
to the wall of the abdomen (surg.) — Medical 
L. hysteropexia, compounded of hystero- and 
Gk. mjSUs, ‘a making firm, fastening’, which 
derives from the stem of 7nQYv\jvat, ‘to join, 
make firm’. See -pexy. 

hysterotomy, n. (surg.), 1 ) the Caesarian section; 
2 ) the operation of cutting into the uterus. — 
Compounded of hystero- and Gk. -xo[i.la, ‘a 
cutting of’, fr. xop^, ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
Hystrix, n., a genus of porcupines (zool.) — L., 
fr. Gk. Carpi!;, ‘porcupine’, which is of un- 
certain origin. It is peril, compounded of ua-, 
‘upward, up to’, fr. I.-E. *ud~, ‘up’ (whence also 
Gk. Ca-xspo<;, ‘the latter’, see hysteron proteron), 
and <&pU;, gen. xpix<k, ‘hair’ (see tricho-). Ac- 
cordingly Gk. Carpi!; would lit. mean ‘having the 
hair turned upward’. 

Hystrix, n., a genus of plants, the bottle brush 
grass (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Carpi!;, ‘porcu- 
pine’ (see prec. word) ; so called in allusion to 
the bristly spikes. 
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I, pers. pron. — ME. ich, i, fr. OE. ic, rel. to OS., 
GFris., Du. ik, ON. ek, Norw. eg, Dan. jeg , 
Swed. jag, OHG. ih, MHG., G. ich, Goth, ik, 
T, and cogn. with OI. aham, Avestic az e m, 
OPers. adam, Hitt, uk. Arm. es, Gk. £y^> dial. 
Gk. ey^v, L. ego, VL. eo (whence It. io. Rum. 
eu , OF. joit, F. je, OProveng., Catal., Port, eu, 
Sp. yo), OSlav. azu , jazu , Russ., Pol., Czech, 
Slovak ja, OLith. es, Lith. as, Lett, es, OPruss. as, 
T. Cp. ego, egoism, egotism. 

i-, pref. representing in-, ‘not’, before gn in 
words of Latin origin, as in ignore. 

-ia, suff. used to form i) names of countries; 
2) names of diseases; 3) names of alkaloids; 
4) names of flowers from the name of the dis- 
coverer or introducer. — L. - ia , or Gk. -£a, 
usually forming abstract nouns of feminine 
gender. L. da and Gk. -id are compounded of 
a thematic or connective i , resp. 1, and the fern, 
suff. -a, resp. -a. 

-ia, pi. suff. used to form names of classes and 
orders in botany and zoology. — 1) L. da, pi. 
suff. of nouns ending in the sing, in dum or -e; 
2) Gk. -La, pi. suff. of nouns ending in the sing, 
in -tov. L. da and Gk. -ta are compounded of a 
thematic or connective i, resp, 1, and the neut. 
pi. suff. -a, resp. -a. 

-ial, suff. forming English adjectives from Latin 
adjectives in -is or ius. — L. dal is (neut. dale ) 
which consists of a thematic or connective i and 
suff. -alis (see adj. suff. -al). Cp. e.g. E. celestial 
formed fr. L. caelestls , ‘heavenly’, and E. sena- 
torial , formed fr. L. senatorius, etc. 

iamb, n., a metrical foot consisting of a short 
syllable followed by a long one (pros.) — F. 
iambe, fr. L. iambus , fr. Gk. fapfloc, which is a 
loan word of pre-Hellenic origin. See Frisk, 
GEW., I, p. 704 s.v. (a^o^. Cp. the second 
element in choliamb, choriamb, galliambic. For 
the form and meaning of the word fap^o; cp. 
8t£6pa^(Joc and Spiappot; (see dithyramb , 
triumph ). 

iambic, adj., pertaining to, or made up of, iambs; 
n., 1) an iamb; 2) an iambic. — F. iambique , fr. 
L. iambicus , fr. Gk. Eapf!hx6c, fr. lafxpot;. See 
prec. word and -ic. 

iambus, n., an iamb. — L. iambus. See iamb. 

-ian, suff.; used to form adjectives from PN.’s 
and — to a lesser degree — from common nouns. 
— L. danus (directly, or through the medium 
of F. den); it consists of the vowel i (which 
may be thematic or connective) and suff. -anus. 
See -an. 

lapetus, n., one of the Titans, son of Uranus and 
Ge, and father of Atlas, Prometheus, Epi- 
metheus and Menoetius ( Greek mythol.) — L., 
fr. Gk. Ta7reTo<;, which is perh. of Sem. origin 
and rel. to Heb. Yepheth, name of the youngest 
of the three sons of Noah; see Japhetb. See 
D.S. Margoliouth in Hastings, Dictionary of 
the Bible, II, p.549. 

-iasis, suff., used to indicate 1) a process (as in 
odontiasis) ; 2) a morbid condition (as in ele- 
phantiasis). — Medical L., fr. Gk. -laoiq, 
formed from the aorist of verbs ending in -u£co, 
which often express bodily or mental disease. 
Cp. e.g. Xapu-fyiaco, ‘I have a sore throat’, 
oSovTiao, ‘I have toothache’. 

iatric, also iatrical, adj., medical. — Gk. laxpixoq, 
‘healing’, fr. laxpoc, ‘physician’, fr. laaffai, ‘to 
heal’, which prob. stands for *L<rdte<r$ai and 
is rel. to Laivstv (for *todv|etv), ‘to refresh, 
invigorate’, fr. I.-E. base *eis ‘to set in quick 
motion’, whence also Gk. Iep 6 q, ‘holy, sacred’, 
orig. ‘filled with (divine) force’, and prop, iden- 
tical with Ispo^, ‘strong, lively, active, quick, 
swift’. See hiero- and -ic and cp. ire. Cp. also 
Jasione, Jason, ‘leader of the Argonauts’, the 
first element in Jatropha and the second element 
in pediatric. 



-iatrics, combining form denoting ‘treatment of 
disease’, as in geriatrics , gynia tries. — Gk. 
LdrpixV) (scil. xkyy/j), ‘surgery, medicine’. See 
prec. word and -ics. 

iatro-, combining form meaning 1) physician; 
2) medicine. — Gk. iaxpo-, fr. idxpdc;, ‘physi- 
cian’. See iatric. 

iatrology, n., the study of medicine. — Com- 
pounded of iatro- and Gk. -Xoy id, fr. -X6yo<;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

-iatry, combining form meaning ‘medical treat- 
ment’. — F. datrie , fr. Gk. iaxpstd, ‘healing, 
medical treatment’, fr. taxp6<;, ‘physician’, 
(whence also laxpeueiv, ‘to treat medically’). 
See iatric. 

Iberia, n., the ancient name of the Spanish pen- 
insula. — L. Hiberia, Iberia, ‘Spain', prop, 
‘country of the Hiberes or l be res', fr. Gk. 
"I( 3 v}p£c;, ‘the Spaniards’, also name of an ancient 
Asiatic people near the Caucasus. Cp. next 
word. 

Derivatives: Iberi-an, adj. and n. 

Iberis, n., candytuft. — L. (quoted by Pliny), fr. 
Gk. ‘pepperwort’, lit. ‘the Iberian plant’, 

fr. w I( 3 y jpe?. See prec. word, 
ibex, n., the wild goat of the Alps. — L. ibex , 
‘a kind of goat, chamois’, loan word fr. an 
I.-E. language spoken in the Alps, 
ibidem, adv., in the same place. — L., formed fr. 
ibi, ‘there’, and the particle of identity -dem. 
The adv. ibi is rel. to Umbr. ife, ‘there, thither’, 
and cogn. with OI. i-hd, Avestic it 5 a, ‘here’, Gk. 
&ayeviri<;, ‘native, lawfully begotten, legitimate’ 
(lit. ‘here bom’). All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. *i-dha, *i-dhe, from the pronominal base 
*/- ; see idem and cp. the second element in alibi; 
cp. also ubiety. The particle -dem in ibidem 
derives fr. I.-E. *dS; see de- and cp. tandem, 
-ibility, subst. suff. expressing ability, capacity , 
fitness. — L. -Ibi lit as, forming nouns from ad- 
jectives ending in -fbilis. See -ible and -ity and 
cp. -ability. 

ibis, n., a large wading bird. — L. ibis, fr. Gk. 
fr. Egypt, hib. 

-ible, adj. suff. expressing ability , capacity, fit- 
ness . — L. dbilis or -ibilis (either directly or 
through the medium of F. -ible), compounded 
of f (stem vowel of the 4th conjugation), resp. i 
(stem vowel of the 3rd conjugation) and -bilis. 
See -ble and cp. -able. 

-ic, adj. suff. meaning ‘pertaining to; of the 
nature of*. It is still in use to form adjectives 

1) from PN.’s (as in Slavonic, Napoleonic, etc.); 

2) from nouns ending in -ist (see -istic). In chem- 
istry, suff. -ic is used to denote a higher valence 
of the element indicated in the adjective than is 
expressed by suff. -ous. Cp. nitric acid (HN 0 3 
with nitrous acid (HN 0 2 ). — 1) Gk. -1x61; : either 
directly, or through the medium of L. -icus, or 
through the medium of F. dque and L. - icus . — 
2) L. -icus, a native suff. (as in civ icus, classicus ): 
either directly (as in civic) or through the me- 
dium of F. dque (as in classic). Cp. subst. suff. 
-ic and suff. -atic. 

-ic, subst. suff. used to form names of arts and 
sciences (as music, logic , rhetoric). — Gk. -lxtj 
( short for -ixv; Tiyyr\, ‘the art of’), fem. of -1x6$. 
Cp. e.g. E. music, fr. Gk. pouoixif) (scil. x£yv/)), 
lit. ‘musical art*. See adj. suff. -ic. Another way 
of forming names of arts and sciences in Greek 
was to use -ixde, the neut. pi. ending of adjec- 
tives in -tx6<;; see -ics. 

-ical, adj. suff. compounded of the suffixes -ic 
and -al. 

Icarian, adj., pertaining to Icarus. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Icarius, fr. Gk. Txaptoi;, ‘of 
Icarus’, fr. ’Txapoc. See next word. 

Icarus, n., the son of Daedalus ( Greek mythol.) — 
L. Icarus , fr. Gk. "Ixapo?, ‘Icarus’, a name of un- 



certain origin. 

ice, n. — ME. is, fr. OE. is, rel. to ON. iss, OS., 
OFris., MLG., OHG., MHG. is, Dan., Swed. 
is, Du. ys, G. Eis. Outside Teut. cp. Avestic 
isav-, ‘frosty’, aexa-, ‘ice’, Afghanic asai, ‘frost’. 
Cp. iceberg, icicle, Isold. 

Derivatives: ice , adj. and tr. v., ic-ing, n., icy 
(q.v.) 

-ice, suff. forming concrete and abstract nouns. 

— ME. dee, -ise, fr. OF. (F.) dee fr. L. -itium (as 
precipice, fr. OF. precipice, fr. L. praecipitium; 
hospice , fr. OF. hospice , fr. L, hospitium). Cp. 
the next two suffixes and subst. suff. -ise. 

-ice, suff. forming nouns denoting dependence , 
attachedness. — OF., F. -ice, fr. L. dcius, dtius (as 
novice , fr. OF. novice , fr. L. novicius, novttius). 
-ice, suff. forming abstract nouns denoting quali- 
ty, condition or function. — OF., F. dee, fr. L. 
-itia (as avarice, it. OF. avarice, fr. L. avaritia). 
iceberg, n., a floating mass of ice. — Fr. Du. ijs- 
berg (lit. ‘mountain of ice’), with substitution 
of E. ice for Du. ijs (see ice); cp. Dan. isbjerg, 
Swed., Norw. isberg, G. Eisberg. For the ety- 
mology of the second element of these words 
see borough and cp. barrow, ‘mound’, 
icebone, n., the aitchbone. — Rel. to OS., MLG. 
isben, Dan. isben, MDu. isebeen, Du. ijsbeen, 
OHG. ispein (G. Eis be in). The first element 
in these compound words is borrowed fr. L. 
ischia (pi.), fr. Gk. xa (<r/£a, pi. of x6 layiov, 
‘the hip joint’. See sciatic. For the second 
element in icebone see bone. 

Icerya, n., a genus of scale insects (entomol.) 

— ModL., of unknown origin. 

ichneumon, n., 1) the mongoose; 2) the ichneu- 
mon fly. — L., fr. Gk. Ix^pcov, lit. ‘tracker’, 
fr. tyveueiv, ‘to track, trace, hunt’, fr. tyvoq, 
‘track, footprint’ (see ichno-); so called because 
it digs up the eggs of the crocodile, 
ichnite, n., a fossil footprint (paleontol . ). — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. fx v0 'S* 
‘track, footprint’. See ichno-. 
ichno-, combining form meaning ‘track, trace, 
footprint’. — Gk. lyyo-, fr. tyv°q, ‘trace, foot- 
print*, of uncertain origin. It derives perh. fr. 
I.-E. *ei-gh, ‘to go’, whence also Gk. otyop-ai., 
‘I go away’, otxv£«, ‘I go, I come’. Arm. ijanem 
(aor. 3rd person sing, ej), T go down, descend’, 
Lith. eigd, ‘going, course’, OIr. oegi, ‘guest’. 
I.-E. *ei-gh - is an enlarged form of base *ei~, 
‘to go’, whence Gk. eZpi, L. eo (for *eio), ‘I go’. 
See itinerate. 

ichnography, n., the art of making ground plans. 

— F. ichnographie, fr. Late L. ichnographia, fr. 

Gk. l/voYpaipCa, which is formed fr. ichno- and 
-Ypa<p£a, fr. ypa^eiv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 
Derivatives : ichnographdc, ichnograph-ic-al , 

adjs., ichnograph-ic-aldy, adv. 

ichnolite, n. t a fossil footprint (paleontol .) — 
Compounded of ichno- and Gk. 0$, ‘stone’. 
See -lite. 

ichnology, n., the study of fossil footprints. — 
Compounded of ichno- and Gk. -Xcyla, fr. 
-X6Y04, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivative: ichnolog-ic-al, adj. 
ichor, n., an ethereal fluid supposed to flow in 
the veins of the gods (Greek mythol.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. txckp, ‘ichor; watery fluid’, of uncertain, 
prob. foreign, origin, 
fchthus, n. — See ichthys. 
ichthyo-, before a vowel ichthy-, combining form 
meaning ‘fish’. — Gk. lx^ uo_ * fr - 
‘fish’, which is cogn. with Arm. jukn, ‘fish’, 
Lith. zuvis, Lett, zuvs , OPruss. suckans (pi. acc.), 
of s.m. 

ichthyography, n., a treatise on fishes. — Lit. ‘a 
description of fishes’, formed fr. ichthyo- and 
Gk. -Ypaqjla, fr. Ypdtpetv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 
Derivative: ichthyographde , adj. 
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ichthyoid, adj., resembling a fish. — Gk. Ix&o- 
oeiSrje, compounded of ix&6<;, ‘fish’ (see ichthy-) 
and -oei&fe, ‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. See 

-oid. 

ichthyolatry, n., the worship of fishes. — Com- 
pounded of ichthyo- and Gk. -XaxpECoi, -Xaxp£a 
fr. Xaxpeia, ‘worship’.. See -latry. 
ichthyolite, n., a fossil hsh. — Compounded of 
ichthyo- and Gk. XC&o?, ‘stone’. See -lite. 
ichthyology, n., that branch of zoology which 
deals with fishes. — Compounded of ichthyo- 
and Gk. -XoyCa, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in 
a certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives : ichthyolog-ic, ichthyolog-ic-al , adjs., 
ichthyofog-ic-al-l y, adv., ichthy olog-ist, n. 
ichthyophagous, adj., eating fish. — Gk. lx$uo- 
qpdtyo?, compounded of tx&6?, ‘fish’ (see ichthy-), 
and -payo?, fr. <p«ye!v, ‘to eat’. See -pbagous. 
Ichthyornis, n., a genus of toothed birds (pa- 
leontol.) — ModL., compounded of idhthy- and 
Gk. 6pvi?, ‘bird’. See omitho-. 

Ichthyosauria, n. pl„ an order of Mesozoic rep- 
tiles (. paleontol. ) — ModL., formed from next 
word with suff. -ia. 

Ichthyosaurus, n., the chief genus of Ichthyo- 
sauria { paleontol .) — ModL., compounded of 
ichthyo- and Gk. aaupo?, ‘lizard’. See -saurus. 
ichthyosis, n., a scaly disease of the skin {med.) — 
Medical L., lit. ‘fish disease’, coined by the Eng- 
lish physician Robert Willan (1757-1812) in 1801 
fr. Gk. lx&*k, ‘fish’ and suff. -cool?. See ichthyo- 
and -osis. 

ichthys, ichthus, n., early Christian symbol in the 
form of a fish. — Gk. ix^S* ‘fish*. See ichthyo-. 
-ician, suff. denoting a person skilled in a specified 
art or science, as in musician. — F. -icien, a suff. 
compounded of -ique (whence E. -ic or -ics) 
and -ien (whence E. -ian). Cp. e.g. E. logician , 
fr. F. logicien , which is formed from the noun 
logique (whence E. logic) and suff. -ien (E. -ian). 
icicle, n. — ME. isikel, fr. OE. is, ‘ice* (see ice) 
and gicel , ‘icicle’, which is rel. to ON. jokull , 
‘icicle’, jaki, ‘broken ice’, and cogn. with OIr. 
aig y ‘ice’. Cp. jokull. 

-icity, subst. suff. denoting quality. — F. -icite, 
fr. L. -icitdtem, acc. of -icitds, which is nothing 
but suff. -tas added to adjectives ending in -icus 
or in -ex, gen. -ids. (Cp. e.g. simplicity , fr. L. 
simplicitdSy fr. simplex , gen. simplicis.) Cp. 
-acity. In many cases -icity is merely suff. -ity 
added to adjectives ending in -ic (cp. electr/c, 

electricity)* 

icon, n., an image, esp. sacred portrait of a saint. 
— L. icon, fr. Gk. elxcov, gen. slx6vo?, ‘likeness, 
image, portrait, picture, statue’, rel. to iotxto?, 
Alt. ebew?, similar, like, reasonable’, Soixe, 
‘is like, is fit’, txeXo?, ‘like’, and possibly cogn. 
with Lith. i-vykti, ‘to occur, come true’, pa- 
veikslas , ‘example’. Cp. aecidiiim. 
iconic, adj., 1) pertaining to an icon; 2) conven- 
tional. — Late L. Iconicus, fr. Gk. etx.ovLx.6c, 
‘pertaining to an image’, fr. etxtov, gen. eix6vo?, 
‘image’. See icon and adj. suff. -ic. 
icono-, combining form denoting an image, an 
icon. — Gk. eUovo-, fr. etxcov, gen. slxovo?, 
‘likeness, image’ , See icon, 
iconoclasm, n., the destruction of images. — 
Compounded of icono- and Gk. xXdcaptoc, ‘a break- 
ing’, fr. xXav, ‘to break’, fr. I.-E. base *qel{a)-, 
*qol{a)-, ‘to strike, beat’. See calamity and cp. 
clastic and words there referred to. 
iconoclast, n., a destroyer of images. — ML. 
iconoclastes , compounded of icono- and Gk. 
-xX&ctxt)?, ‘breaker’, fr. xXav. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: iconoclast-ic, iconoclast-ic-al, adjs., 
iconoclast-ic-al-lyy adv., iconoclast- ic-ism, n. 
iconography, n., the study of portraits. — ML. ico- 
no graph ia, fr. Gk. e!xovoypa<p£a, ‘sketch, descrip- 
tion’, which is compounded of eExcov, gen. 
eExovo? (see icono-) and -ypacpia, fr. ypacpetv, 
‘to write’. See -graphy. 

iconolatry, n., the worship of images. — Com- 
pounded of icono- and Gk. -XaxpeEa, -XaxpEa, 
fr. Xaxpeta, ‘worship’. See -latry. 
iconology, n., the study of icons. — Compounded 
of icono- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 



(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
icononiachy, n., hostility to icons as objects of 
devotion. — Gk. elxovo[zaxta, ‘war against 
images’, compounded of slxtov, gen. etx.6voc, 
‘image’ (see icono-), and p.ax' 0 * ‘battle*. See 
-machy. 

iconostasis; n., in the Greek Church, a screen on 
which the icons are placed, separating the sanc- 
tuary from the rest of the church. — ModL., fr. 
ModGk. etxov6axaat?, which is compounded 
of Gk. elxa>v, gen. elx6vo?, ‘image’ (see icono-), 
and ordmq, ‘standing, position’. See state, 
icosahedron, n tJ a polyhedron with twenty planes 
{geom.) — Gk. etxoodceSpov, ‘a body with twenty 
surfaces’, compounded of elxoctl, ‘twenty’, and 
gSpa, ‘seat; side, face, base’. See icosi- and 
-hedron. 

icosi-, before a vowel icos-, combining form 
meaning ‘twenty’. — Gk. ctxoai-, eixoa-, fr, 
etxoai, ‘twenty’, rel. to Dor. Kxaxi and cogn. 
with OI. vimsat'ih, L. viginti, ‘twenty’. See 

vicenary. 

-ics, suff. used to form names of arts and scien- 
ces. — Formally this suff. is nothing but the 
plural of suff. - ic (— “ic-s”). It was formed in 
imitation of Gk. -txa (neut. pi. of the adj. suff. 
-1x6?), used to form names of arts and sciences 
in Greek. Cp. e.g. Gk. xA pocfb)(j.axixa (neut. pi. 
of p.afb)ij.cmx6<;, ‘mathematical’), which was 
Anglicized into 1 mathematics' (meant as mathe- 
matics , i.e. pi. of mathematic ). Another way of 
forming names of arts and sciences in Greek 
was the subst. use of -txr) (fern, of -txo?), 
shortened fr. -ix-fj x tyyrr\, ‘the art of’ ; the cor- 
responding English form is -ic. From the suffixes 
-ic and -ics the former was used exclusively till 
the end of the 15th cent. (Cp. arithmetic, logic, 
magic, music , rhetoric , which all go back to the 
time before 1 500.) Since the second half of the 
16th century, the suff. -ics has been generally used 
to form new names of sciences in English. Orig. 
a plural, the suff. -ics is now usually construed 
as a singular. 

icteric, icterical, adj., affected with jaundice. — 
L. ictericuSy fr. Gk. txxepLxo?, ‘jaundiced’, fr. 
txxepo?. See icterus and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Icteridae, n. pi., a family of American oscine 
birds, the oriole ( ornithol .) — ModL., formed 
from next word with suff. -idae. 
icterus, n., jaundice {med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
txxepo?, ‘jaundice; oriole’ (lit. ‘a yellowish 
bird’), which is prob. rel. to lxtlvo?, ‘kite’, and 
is cogn. with Arm. cin, ‘kite’, possibly also with 
OI. sy?nah, ‘eagle, falcon’. 

Icterus, n„ a genus of American oscene birds, 
the oriole {ornithol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. txxepo?, 
‘jaundice; oriole’. See prec. word, 
ictic, adj., 1) of the nature of a blow ; 2) pertaining 
to the ictus. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. L. ictus , 
‘blow’. See ictus. 

ictus, n., verse stress {pros.) — L. ictus , ‘a blow, 
stroke; metrical stress’, fr. ictus , pp. of icere , 
‘to strike’; cogn. with Gk. atx^> ‘point of a 
spear, spear’ (which stands for aiksma), Lith. 
iesmas, Lett, iesms, ‘roasting spit’, OPruss. ays- 
ryis (which prob. stand for aifesmos ). Cp. the 
first element in Aechmophorus. 
icy, adj. — OE. isig, fr. is, ‘ice’. See ice and -y 
(representing OE. - ig ). 

Derivatives: ici-ly, adv., ici-ness , n. 
id, n., inherited instinctive energies ( psychoana- 
lysis ). — L. id, ‘it’, neut. of is, ‘he’ (see idem); 
used as the translation of G. es, ‘it’, in Freud’s 
Das Ich und das Es. 

id, n., a hypothetical unit of germ plasm (biol.) — 
Coined by the German biologist August Weis- 
mann (1834-1914) from the first two letters of 
Idioplasma. See idioplasm. . 

-id, adj. suff. denoting state or condition. — L. 
- id{us ), either directly or through »he medium 
of F. -ide. 

-id, patronymic subst. suff. meaning ‘daughter 
of’. — L. -is, gen. -idis, fr. Gk. 4 ?, gen. 48 o<;, 
fem. patronymic suff. (cp. Nereid, fr. Gk. 
NVjpvjt?, gen. -*£8o?, ‘daughter of Nereus’; see 
Nereid). This suff. is used also in astronomy, 
where it is added to names of constellations and 
serves to name meteors that appear to radiate 



in showers from the respective constellation. Cp. 
e.g. Andromedid, i.e. the meteor which appears 
to radiate from the constellation Andromeda. 
Cp. next suff. 

-id, subst. and adj. suff. used in zoology to in- 
dicate members of a family, as in fetid. — 
ModL. - idae , pi. of -ides, fr. Gk. -lSt]?, masc. 
patronymic suff, (lit. ‘son or descendant of’). 
Cp. prec. suff. Cp. also -ida, -idae, Ido. 

-id, suff. in nouns from Greek, as in chrysalid, 
pyramid; in botany, denoting a member of a 
family (as in orchid ), — Gk. -iq, gen. 48 o?, 
either 1) directly or 2) through the medium of 
L. -is, gen. -idis; 3) through the medium of F. 
-ide, fr. L. -is, gen. -idis. 

-id, suff. used in chemistry. — A var. of -ide. 

Ida, fem. PN. — ML., fr. OHG. Ida , which is 
prob. related to ON. id, ‘labor’. 

-ida, pi. suff. used to form names of zoological 
groups, classes, orders, as in Arachnida. — 
ModL. neut. pi. suff. See zool. suff. -id and 
-idae. 

-idae, pi. subst. suff. used to form the names of 
families in zoology. — L., pi. of - ides , fr. Gk. 
-tSYj?, masc. patronymic suff. See zool. suff. -id. 
Idalia, n., a surname of Aphrodite {Greek my- 
thol .) — L. Idalia, fem. of Jdalius, ‘of, or per- 
taining to’, Idalium, fr. Idalium, name of an 
ancient town in Cyprus, sacred to Aphrodite, 
fr. Gk. -ISaXtov. 

-idan, suff. used to denote a member of the group 
indicated by the suff. -ida {zool.) — Compoun- 
ded of the suffixes -ida and -an. 
idant, n., a hypothetical unit of germ plasm {biol.) 
— G., arbitrarily coined by August Weismann 
fr. id, ‘unit of germ pbsm’, and suff. -ant. Id-ant 
is supposed to mean ‘an aggregation of ids’, 
ide, n., a freshwater fish. — Swed. id. 

-ide, suff. used to form names of compounds of 
two elements ( chem .) — Back formation fr. 
oxide, in which the ending -ide was taken for a 
suffix. 

idea, n. — Late L. idea, fr. Gk. 18 ea, ‘form, 
kind, sort, nature, class, species, opinion, no- 
tion, idea, ideal form’. The original, pre- 
Platonic meaning is ‘look, semblance’. T8ea 
prob. stands for *fit8saa and derives fr. IScty 
(for *ft8£tv), ‘to see’, which is rel. to oT8a (for 
*FoT8a), ‘I know’, eI8ov (for gft8ov), ‘I saw’, 
zlSoq (for *-Fei8o?), ‘form, shape’, lit. ‘that 
which is seen’, ei8o>Xov, ‘image, phantom’, 
Loxtop, Boeot. furxwp (for *ft8xa>p), ‘knowing, 
learned’, toxopfa, ‘learning, knowledge’, and 
cogn. with L. videre , ‘to see’. See vision and cp. 
eido-, eidograph, eidolon. Hades, idol, idolatry, 
idyll, iso-, kaleidophone, kaleidoscope, -oid. 
Derivative: idea-ed, idae-’d, adj. 

-idea, suff. used to form names of groups, classes 
and orders {zool.) — ModL. Cp. suff. -ida. 
ideal, adj. — F. ideal, fr. Late L. idealis, fr. idea. 
See idea and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: ideal, n., ideal-ism, n., ideal-ist, n., 
ideal-ist-ic , adj., ideal-ist-ic-al-ly , adv., ideal-ity , 
n., ideal-ize, tr. and intr. v., ideal-iz-ation , n., 
ideal iz-er, n., ideal-ly , adv., ideal-ness, n. 
ideate, tr. and intr. v., to form an idea. — Formed 
fr. idea with verbal suff. -ate. 
idem, pron., the same. — L. idem (masc.), eadem 
(fem.), idem (neut.), ‘the same’. This latter 
stands for id-em, which is compounded of id, 
‘it’ (neut. of is, ‘he’) and the emphatic particle 
-em. The first element derives fr. I.-E. pro- 
nominal base *i~, whence also L. i-ta, ‘so’, i-bi, 
‘there’, i-terum, ‘again’, Umbr. itek, ‘so*, OI. i-ti, 
‘so, thus’, itthd, ‘here, there’, ittham , ‘so, thus*, 
it, emphatic particle, ayam, ‘he’, iyam, ‘she’, 
Goth, is, ‘he’, ita, ‘it’, OHG., MHG. er, ‘he’, ej, 
‘it’, G. er , ‘he’, es, ‘it’. Through a misdivision of 
L. id-em into i-dem, the fem. eadem (fr. ea-dem) 
and the masc. idem (fr. is-dem) have been formed. 
For the emphatic particle -em in id-em cp. it-em 
‘just so, in like manner’ (fr. ita , ‘so’), aut-em , 
‘however’, quid-em, ‘indeed, certainly’ (fr. quid , 
what’). Cp. OI. idam (neut.), ‘this’, which 
corresponds ' exactly to L. idem. See Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., I, 671 s.v. idem. Cp. id, ‘in- 
stinctive energies’, identic, identify, identity. Cp. 
also item, iterate, the first element in ilk and 
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the second element in cestui and in interim, 
identic, adj. — ML. identicus, formed from the 
stem of Late L. identi-tds , ‘identity’. See identity 
and -ic. 

Derivatives: identic-ai , adj., identic-al-ly , adv., 
identic-al-ness, n. 

identification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
identify, tr. v. — Late L. identified re, formed 
from the stem of identitds , ‘identity’, and L. 
- ficare , fr. - ficus , fr. -ficere, unstressed form of 
facere , ‘to make, do’. See identity and -fy. 
identity, n. — F. identite , fr. Late L. identitdtem , 
acc. of identitds , ‘identity’, lit. ‘sameness’, fr. L. 
idem , ‘the same’; see idem and -ity. Late L. 
identitds is prop, a loan translation of Gk. xau- 
‘identity’, which is formed with suff. - ty]< ; 
(= L. -tds), fr. xaux6, contraction of x6 atix6, 
‘the same’ (= L. idem). 

ideo-, combining form meaning ‘idea’. — F. 
ideo-, fr. Gk. E8£a, ‘form, idea’. See idea, 
ideogram, n., symbol used in writing. — Com- 
pounded of ideo- and Gk. ‘that which 

is written, a written character, letter’. See -gram, 
ideograph, n., an ideogram. — Compounded of 
ideo- and Gk. -ypaepos, fr. ypaqjetv, ‘to write’. 
See -graph. 

Derivatives: ideograph-ic, ideograph-ic-al, adjs., 
ideographic-al-ly , adv., ideograph -y, n. 
ideology, n. — F. ideologic , coined by the French 
philosopher Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836) fr. 
Gk. tfe, ‘idea’, and -XoyEa , fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: ideolog-ic-al , adj., ideolog-ic-al-ly, 
adv., ideolog-ist, n. 

Ides, also ides, n. pi., the fifteenth day of March, 
May, July, October; the thirteenth of the other 
months ( Roman calendar). — F., fr. L. idus, 
which is prob. of Etruscan origin. 

-idine, -idin, suff. used in chemistry to denote a 
compound which is related to another com- 
pound. — Compounded of the chemical suf- 
fixes -ide and -ine, resp. -in. 
idio-, combining form meaning ‘one’s own; 
separate, distinct’. — Gk. E$to-, fr. tStoc, ‘one’s 
own, private, personal, separate, distinct’, -for 
*fiE8io<;, fr. earlier *Fhi 8 ioc, (cp. Argive *T/?e- 
8!iaTa<;, corresponding to Gk. ‘a pri- 

vate person’), for I.-E. *swed-yos , fr. base 
*swed-, ‘separate, set apart’, whence also L. sed, 
‘but’, sed, se, ‘without’, ult. from I.-E. reflexive 
base *swe~, *se-. See se- and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also idiom, idiot, 
idioblast, n., a cell that differs from the sur- 
rounding cells in form or contents {bot.) — 
Coined by the German embryologist Oskar 
Hertwig (1849-1922) fr. idio- and Gk. pXcxcmSg, 
‘bud, sprout, shoot’. See -blast, 
idiocy, n. — Formed with suff. -cy fr. idiot. The 
original spelling of the word was idiotcy. Later 
the t was dropped on analogy of words like 
prophecy (from prophet ), etc. 
idiom, n. — F. idiome, fr. L. idioma, fr. Gk. 
EStafxa, ‘peculiarity’, esp. ‘peculiarity in a lan- 
guage’, fr. E8ioop,ai, ‘I make my own’, fr. XSioc,, 
‘one’s own’. See idio- and -ma. 
idiomatic, adj. — L. idiomaticus , fr. Gk. ES tto- 
[ iaxi,x<6 <;, fr. ISEwjj.a, gen. E8ta>p,axo<;. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: idiomatic-al-ly, adv., idiomatic-al- 
ness, n. 

idiomorphic, adj., having its proper form. — 
Compounded of idio- and Gk. popcp7), ‘form, 
shape’. See -morphic. 

idiomorphous, adj., having its own form. — Gk. 

compounded of ‘one’s own’, 
and (jtopqri), ‘form, shape’. See idio- and 
-morphous. 

idiopathy, n., a primary disease i.e. a disease not 
caused by another disease. — Gk. E8iom£$eia, 
‘a disease having its own origin, compounded 
of (8io<;, ‘one’s own’, and -7rdt^eta, fr. 7rdt&og, 
‘suffering*. See idio- and -pathy. 

Derivatives: idiopathic , adj., idiopathic-al-ly, 
adv. 

idioplasm, n., that kind of protoplasm which is 
supposed to be the physical basis of inheritance 
(biol.) — G. Idioplasma coined by the botanist 



Karl Wilhelm von Nageli (1817-1901) in 1884 
fr. idio- and Gk. TtXaafaa, ‘something molded’. 
See plasma and cp. id, ‘unit of germ, plasm’, 
idant. 

idiosyncrasy, n., 1) temperament peculiar to an 
individual; 2) mannerism. — Gk. ESioauyxpaaEa, 
‘a peculiar temperament’, lit. ‘a proper blending 
together’, compounded of XSios, ‘one’s own, 
proper’, auv, ‘with’, and xp<£< sic,, ‘a blending’. 
See idio-, syn- and crasis. 
idiosyncratic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized 
by, idiosyncrasy. — See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -ic. 

idiot, n. — F. idiot , fr. L. idiot a, fr. Gk. 

‘private person, one not holding office, layman, 
an ignorant’, fr. (Stoi;. See idio- and cp. idiocy, 
idiom. 

idiotic, adj. — L. idioticus, ‘uneducated, ignor- 
ant’, fr. Gk. E8iomx6<;, fr. tSuimrjs. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: idiot ic-al-ly, adv., idiot ic-al-ness, 
n. 

idiotism, n„ idiom ( obsol .) — F. idiot is me, fr. L. 
ididtismus, fr. Gk. ESieoTia^, ‘the way of a 
private person’, fr. ESiam^eiv, ‘to use common 
language’, fr. ESuiixi]?. See idiot and -ism. 
-idium, dimin. suff. — ModL., fr. Gk. -ESlov. 
idle, adj. — ME. ide l , ‘empty; idle’, fr. OE. idel, 
‘empty, desolate, useless, vain, idle’, rel. to OS. 
i) dal, OFris. idel, ‘emtpy, worthless’, ODu. idil, 
Du. ijdel, ‘idle, vain’, OHG. ital, ‘empty, useless’, 
MHG. it el, G. eitel, ‘vain, useless; mere, pure’. 
The basic meaning of these words is ‘empty’; 
they are not cogn. with Gk. atOsiv, ‘to burn’, L. 
aedes, ‘a building, temple’. 

Derivatives: idle, intr. and tr. v., idl-er, n., idle- 
ship, n., idl-ing , n., idl-y, adv. 

Ido, n., an. artificial language, prop, a simplified 
and improved form of Esperanto devised in 
1907 by a committee under the leadership of the 
Frenchman Baudouin de Courtenay. — Fr. 
Esperantic -ido, ‘offspring*, a suff. representing 
L. -ida, fr. Gk. -E8 t^ (as in IIpLapiiSr^, ‘son, 
descendant, of Priam’, etc.). Cp. -idae. 
idol, n. - — ME. idole , fr. OF. (= F.) idole , fr. L. 
idolum, fr. Gk. efSwXov, ‘image, phantom; 
idol’, which is rel. to elSo?, ‘form, shape’. See 
idea and cp. idolum, eidolon. 

Derivatives: idol-ize , tr. v., idoliz-ation, n., 
idoliz-er, n. 

idolater, n., a worshiper of idols. — F. idoldtre , 
fr. Late L. idololatres , fr. Gk. eE8<*)XoXdtxpiq<;, 
‘idol-worshiper’, compounded of et&coXov, 
‘idol’, and -Xarpr;*;, ‘worshiper’, which is rel. to 
XaxpeEa, ‘worship’ ; see idol and -later. For the 
contraction of Late L. idololatres into F. idoldtre 
see haplology. 

idolatress, n., a female idolater. — Formed fr. 

prec. word with suff. -ess. 
idolatrous, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
idolatry. — Formed fr. idolater with suff. -ous. 
Derivative: idolatrous-ly, adv. 
idolatry, n., worship of idols. — OF. idolatrie 
(F. idolatrie), fr. Late L. idololatria , fr. Gk. 
eEStoXoXaxpEa, ‘worship of idols, idolatry*, 
which is compounded of ef8t»>Xov, ‘idol’, and 
-XarpeEa, -XaxpEa, fr. XarpeEa, ‘worship’. See 
idol and -latry. For the contraction of Late L. 
idololatria into OF. idolatrie see idolater, 
idolum, n., 1) an idea; 2) a fallacy. — Late L. 
idolum , fr. Gk. etScoXov, ‘image, phantom, idea’. 
See idol. 

idoneous, adj., suitable, fit. — L. idoneus , ‘fit, be- 
coming, suitable’, of uncertain origin. For E. 
-ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 
Derivative : idoneous-ness, n. 
idrialin, n., a crystalline compound (chem.) — 
See next word and chem. suff. -in. 
idrialite, n., a mineral whose main constituent 
part is idrialin {mineral.) — Named after Idria, 
a mining city in N. Italy. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

idyl, idyll, n. — L. idy Ilium, fr. Gk. cE86XXtov, ‘a 
little picture’, whence ‘a short descriptive poem’, 
dimin. of elSoi;, ‘form, shape’. See idea and cp. 
idol. 

Derivatives: idyl(l)-er, n., idyl(I)-ist, n., idyll- 
ize, tr. v., idyl{l)-ic, adj., idyl{t)-ic-al-ly, adv., 



idyl(l)-ic-ism, n. 

-ie, dimin. suff., as in birdie, dearie; frequently 
spelled -y. 

-ier, suff. denoting occupation. — 1) OF. or F. 
-ier, fr. L. -drius, as in cottier , financier , etc. ; 
2) added to English words as in glazier, graizier 
hosier , etc. See -ary and -eer and cp. -yer. Suff. 

- ier is of the same origin and meaning as agential 
suff. -er. 

if, conj. — ME. gif, if, fr. OE. gif, rel. to OS. ef, 
ON. ef, if, OFris. gef ef, ief, ‘if’, OHG. ibu, uba, 
oba, ‘if’, MHG. oba, ob, G. ob, Du. of, ‘if, 
whether’, Goth, ibai (interrogative particle). All 
these conjunctions are prob. traceable to the 
dative of a noun meaning ‘doubt’, and orig. 
meant ‘on condition that’. (Cp. ON. if, ‘doubt’, 
OHG. iba, ‘doubt, condition’.) 
igloo, iglu, n., a snowhut. — Eskimo igdlu, 
‘snowhouse’. 

Ignatius, maSC. PN. — L. Ignatius, a collateral 
form of Egnatius. Gk. ’lyvirioc, is borrowed 
from Latin. Cp. Inigo. 

igneous, adj., fiery. — L. igneus, ‘of fire, fiery’, fr. 
ignis, ‘fire’, which is cogn. with OI. agnih, 
OSlav. ogni , Lith. ugnls, Lett, uguns, ‘fire’. Cp. 
Agni, gelignite. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. 
-us, see suff. -ous. 

ignescent, adj., emitting sparks of fire. — L. 
ignescens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of ignescere , 
‘to take fire’, formed with inchoative suff. -escere 
fr. L. ignis, ‘fire’. See igneous and -escent 
ignis fatuus, phosphorescent light seen hovering 
over swamps, will-o’-the wisp; delusion. — L., 
lit. ‘foolish fire’. See prec. word and fatuous, 
ignite, tr. v., to set on fire; intr. v„ to take fire. — 
L. ignitus , pp. of ignire , ‘to set on fire’, fr. ignis. 
See igneous. 

Derivatives: ignit-able , adj., ignit-er, n., ignit- 
ion, n. 

ignivomous, adj., vomiting fire. — Late L. igni- 
vomus, compounded of L. ignis, ‘fire’, and vo- 
mere , ‘to vomit’. See igneous and vomit, 
ignoble, adj., 1) of low birth; 2) base; 3) dis- 
honorable. — F., fr. L. ignobilis, ‘unknown, un- 
distinguished, obscure’, fr. i- and OL. gnobilis 
(L. nobilis), ‘known, famous, renowned, noble’. 
See noble. 

Derivatives: ignoble-ness, n., ignobl-y , adv. 
ignominious, adj., disgraceful, dishonorable, con- 
temptible. — F. ignominieux (fem. ignominieuse), 
fr. L. ignominiosus, ‘disgraceful, shameful’, fr. 
ignominia. See next word and -ous. 

Derivatives: ignominious-ly, adv., ignominious- 
ness , n. 

ignominy, n., disgrace, dishonor. — F. ignominie, 
fr. L. ignominia, ‘disgrace, dishonor’, lit. ‘with- 
out a name’, fr. i- and nomen , gen. nominis, 
‘name’. See name and cp. nominal. 

Derivative: ignominious (q.v.) 
ignoramus, n., an ignorant person. — L. ig- 
noramus, ‘we do not know’. See ignore, 
ignorance, n. — F., fr. L. ignorantia, ‘want of 
knowledge’, fr. ignordns, gen. -antis, pres. part, 
of ignorare. See ignore and -ance. 
ignorant, adj. — F., fr. L. ignorantem , acc. of 
ignordns, pres. part, of ignorare. See ignore 
and -ant. 

Derivatives: ignorant, n., ignorant-ly , adv. 
ignoration, n., the act of ignoring. — L. ignoratio, 
gen. -onis, fr. ignordtus , pp. of ignorare. See 
ignore and -ation. 

ignore, tr. v. — F. ignore r , fr. L. ignorare, ‘not 
to know, to have no knowledge of, to be igno- 
rant’, fr. *in-gno-rus , ‘not knowing* (cp. the 
gradational variant ignarus , of s.m.); formed 
fr. i- and I.-E. suff. *gnd-, ‘to know’, whence also 
OL. gnoscere, L. noscere , ‘to know’, L. notus, 
‘known*, Gk. YiyMt^oxeiv, ‘to know’, yvtoxic;, 
‘known’. See know and cp. noble, note. Cp. also 
gnome, ‘a maxim’, gnosis, gnostic, 
iguana, n., a large tropical American lizard. — 
Sp„ fr. Caribbean iwana, ihuana, iuana. Cp. 
guana and leguan. 

Iguanidae, n. pi., a family of lizards ( zool .) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -idae. 
Iguanodon, n., a genus of dinosaurs {paleontol.) 
— A hybrid coined fr. iguana and Gk. 68cov, 
gen. 686 vto<;, ‘tooth’. See odonto-. 
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ihleite, n., a hydrous ferric sulfate {mineral.) — 
Named in 1876 after Ihle , superintendent of 
mines in Mugrau, Bohemia. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

ihram, n., the dress consisting of two white cloths 
worn by Mohammedan pilgrims to Mecca. — 
Arab, ilirdm, ‘prohibition, interdiction’, prop, 
inf. of ahrama, ‘he prohibited, interdicted’, 4th 
conjugation of harama, ‘he prohibited’. See 
harem. 

il-, assimilated form of in-, ‘in’, before /, as in 
illumine. 

il-, assimilated form of in-, ‘not’, before l, as 
in illegal. 

-il, suff. — A var. of -ile. 
ilang-ilang, n., also ylang-ylang, a tree of the 
Philippines, Malaysia, etc. (Canagium odoratum ). 

— Tagala, lit. ‘flower of flowers’. 

-ile, also -il, adj. suff. denoting ability or capac- 
ity. — L. -Vis (either directly or through the 
medium of OF. or F. -il, fern. -ile). 
ile-, combining form. — See ileo-. 
ileac, adj., pertaining to the ileus. — See iliac, 
‘pertaining to the ileus’. 

ileitis, n., inflammation of the ileum (med.) — 
Medical L., formed fr. ileum with suif. -itis. 
ileo-, ile-, combining form denoting the ileum. 

— See ileum. 

ilesite, n., a hydrous manganese zinc iron sulfate 
{mineral.) — Named after the metallurgist 
M.W./fej of Denver (died in 1890), who ana- 
lyzed it. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
ileum, n., the lower part of the small intestine 
{anat.) — L. ileum , ‘groin, flank’. See ilium, 
ileus, n., colic {med.) — L. ileos , ileus , ‘a severe 
kind of colic’, fr. Gk. elXe6<;, lXe6?, of s.m., 
orig. ‘a winding, twisting’, fr. eftito, ‘I wind, 
roll up tight’, which stands for *feX-v^w, fr. 
I.-E. base *wel -, ‘to bend, turn, twist, roll’. See 
volute and cp. words there referred to. 
ilex, n„ 1) the holm oak; 2) {cap.) a genus of 
plants, the holly (bot.) — L. ilex, prob. a pre- 
Indo-European word. 

iliac, adj., pertaining to the ilium. — F. iliaque , 
‘pertaining to the ilium’, fr. L. iliac us, fr. Via, 
pi. of ilium. See ilium. 

iliac, also ileac, adj., pertaining to the ileus. — 
F. iliaque , fr. L. ileus, ‘colic’; confused with 
iliaque, ‘pertaining to the ilium’. See ileus and 
cp. prec. word. 

Diad, n., Greek epic poem attributed to Homer 
telling of the siege of Troy. — L. Ilias, gen. 
lliadis, fr. Gk. *lXiac;, gen. *lXia8o?, ‘the Iliad’, 
short for ' l lXia? At- ‘poem treating of 

Ilium’, fr. “IXio<; “iXtov, ‘Ilium, Troy’, prop, 
‘city of Ilus’, fr. r lXo<;, ‘Ilus’, founder of Ilium. 
For the ending see suff. -ad. 
ilio-, combining form meaning 1) ‘of the ilium’; 

2) ‘iliac and’. — Fr. L. ilium . See ilium. 

-ility, a suff. denoting ability. — F. -Hite, fr. L. 

- ilitatem , acc. of -ilitas; formed from adjectives 
ending in -ile, -il, - able , -ible, as in fragility , 
civility, capability , sensibility. 
ilium, n., one of the broad upper bones of the 
pelvis {anat.) — L, ilium (also He and ileum), 
usually pi. Via, ‘groin, flank’, prob. cogn. with 
Gk. tXtoc, explained by Hesychius as ^6pia 
yuvaixeltx (female genitals), possibly also with 
Pol. jelito, ‘gut, sausage’; pi. ‘intestines*. Cp. 
ileum, iliac, ‘pertaining to the ilium’, jade, 
‘nephrite’. 

ilk, adj., the same {obsol.); n., family, kind {col- 
loq.) — ME. ilke, ilk, fr. OE. ilea, ‘the same’, 
which prob. stands for *i-lica, fr. f-, ‘the same’ 
(from the pronominal base *i -, whence also 
Goth, is, ‘he’), and OE. gelic , ‘like’. See idem 
and like, adj., and cp. each. 

ill, adj. — ME. Hie, ill, fr. ON. illr, ‘ill, bad’, of 
uncertain origin. 

illaqueate, tr. v., to ensnare. — L. illaquedtus, 
pp. of illaquedre, ‘to take in a snare, ensnare’, 
formed fr. In-, ‘in’, and laquedre , ‘to ensnare’, 
fr. laqeus, ‘noose, snare’, which is rel. to lacere, 
‘to entice’. See lace and verbal suff. -ate and 
cp. Hlicium. 

illation, n., inference; that which is inferred. — 
L. illdtio, ‘deduction’, lit. ‘a carrying or bring- 
ing in’, fr. Hiatus , ‘brought in’ (used as pp. of 



inferre, ‘to bring in’), fr. in-, ‘in’, and Idtus, 
‘born, carried’ (used as pp. of ferre , ‘to bear, 
carry’), which stands for *tlatos, fr. *//-, zero 
degree of I.-E. base *tel-, *tol-, ‘to bear, carry’, 
whence L. toller e, ‘to lift up, raise’, tolerdre , ‘to 
bear, support’. See tolerate and cp. collate and 
words there referred to. For the ending see 
suff. -ion. 

illative, adj., pertaining to an illation, inferential. 
— Late L. illativus, fr. L. Hiatus, ‘brought in’. 
See prec. word and -ive. 

Derivative: illative-ly , adv. 
illaudable, adj., not laudable. — L. illaudabilis, 
fr. in-, ‘not’ and lauddbilis, ‘praiseworthy, 
laudable’. See laudable. 

Derivatives : illaudabl-y, adv. 
ille, pron., that one, he. — L., altered — prob. 
under the influence of is, ‘he’, iste, ‘this, that’ — 
fr. OL. ollus, olle , ‘that one, he’, which is rel. 
to Oscan u lie is, ‘his’ (corresponding to L. illius, 
gen. of ille), and to L. ol-im, ‘formerly’, ul-tra, 
‘on the other side, beyond’, prob. also to al-ius, 
‘another’, and cogn. with OSlav. lani, Czech 
foni t Pol loni (for *olnei), ‘last year’ (lit. ‘in 
that year’), OIr. oil, ‘large, wide, ample’, lit. 
‘beyond (measure)’. The personal pronouns: 
It. egli, ella, ‘he, she’, Rum. el, ea, Proven^, el, 
Ha, F. il, elle, Catal. ell , ella, Sp. el, ella, Port. 
elle, ella, ‘he, she’, and the defin. articles: It. 
il, lo, la. Rum. -le. Proven^. Iq, le, la, F. le, la, 
Sp. el, lo, la. Port, o , a, ‘the’, all derive fr. L, ille, 
‘he’, resp. ilia, ‘she’. See else, ultra and cp. & la, 
alarm, alfresco, Algernon, alligator, al segno, 
dal segno, del credere, El Dorado, lagniappe, 
langue d’oil, lierre, lingot, louver, postil, 
illegal, adj. — F. illegal , fr. ML. illegdlis, ‘un- 
lawful, illegal’, which is formed fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and L. ligalis, ‘pertaining to law, legal’. See 
legal. 

Derivatives illegal-ity , n., illegal-ly, adv., illegal- 
ness, n. 

illegible, adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and legible. 
Derivatives: illegibil-ity, n., illegible-ness, n., 
illegibl-y, adv. 

illegitimacy, n. — Formed fr. illegitimate with 
suff. -cy. Cp. legitimacy. 

illegitimate, adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
legitimate. 

Derivatives: illegitimate , n. and tr. v., illegi- 
timat-ion , n. 

illiberal, adj. — F. illiberal, fr. L. illiberalis , ‘un- 
worthy of a freeman, ungenerous’, which is 
formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and Hberalis , ‘pertaining 
to a freeman, pertaining to freedom’. See 

liberal. 

Derivatives: illiberal-ity, n., illiberal-ly, adv., 
illiberal-ness, n. 

illicit, adj., not lawful. — F. illicite , fr. L. illi- 
cit us, ‘not allowed, unlawful, illegal’, which is 
formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and licitus, ‘allowed, law- 
ful’. See licit. 

Derivatives: illicit-ly, adv., illicit-ness, n. 
Hlicium, n., a genus of trees of the magnolia 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. Hlicium , ‘allure- 
ment’, lit. ‘that which entices or allures’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and lacere , ‘to entice*; see lace and cp. 
illaqueate. For the change of Latin d (in lacere) 
to i (in il-licere ) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

illinition, n., a smearing in or on. — Formed 
with suff. -ition fr. L. illinire, a later var. of illi- 
nere, ‘to besmear’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and linire, a later 
var. of liner e, ‘to smear, daub’. See liniment 
and -ion. 

illinium, n., an element of the rare-earth group, 
now called promethium {chem.) — ModL., 
coined in 1926 by the American chemist B. Smith 
Hopkins, of the University of Illinois, from the 
name of the State of Illinois . For the ending see 
suff. -ium. 

illiteracy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

illiterate, adj. — L. illiterdtus, ‘unlearned, igno- 
rant’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and literatus , ‘learned’. See 

literate. 

Derivatives: illiterate, n., illiterate-ly, adv., il- 
literate-ness, n. 

ill-starred, adj. — Coined fr. ill, star and -ed. 



Cp. evil-starred. 

illth, n. — Coined by the English author and art 
critic John Ruskin (1819-1900) in i860 (see 
Unto this Last, IV, 126) fr. ill and subst. suff. -th 
on the analogy of wealth. Cp. coolth. 
illude, tr. v. 7 to mock {obsol.)-, to trick. — L. il- 
ludere, ‘to play with, sport with, mock at; to 
deceive’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and ludere, ‘to play’. See 
ludicrous and cp. allude and words there re- 
ferred to. 

illume, tr. v. — Shortened fr. illumine, 
illuminant, adj., illuminating. — L. illuminans, 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of illumindre. See next 
word and -ant. 

illuminate, tr. v. — L. illuminatus , pp. of illu- 
mindre, ‘to make light, illuminate’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and lumen, gen. luminis , ‘light’. See luminous 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. allumette, limn. 
Derivatives: Hluminat-ed, adj., illuminat-ing, 
adj., illuminat-ing-ly, adv., illumination (q.v.), 
illuminative, adj., illuminator (q.v.) 
illuminati, n. pi., 1) persons professing to possess 
superior enlightenment; 2) {cap.) name of 
various sects. — L., lit. ‘enlightened’, pi. of ///«- 
mindtus, pp. of illumindre. See prec. word, 
illumination, n. — F., fr. L. illumindtionem, acc, 
of illumindtio, ‘a lighting up; enlightening’, fr. 
illuminatus, pp. of illumindre. See illuminate and 
-ion. 

illuminator, n. — Eccles. L. illuminator, ‘an en- 
lightener’ (in ML, also ‘illuminator of books’), 
fr.L. illuminatus, pp. of illumindre. See illuminate 
and agential suff. -or. 

illumine, tr. v., to illuminate. — F. Hluminer, fr. 
L. illumindre. See illuminate. 

Uluminism, n., the doctrines of the Illuminati. — 
F. illuminisme, fr. L. illumindre. See Illuminati 
and -ism. 

Illuminist, n., a believer in IUuminism. — Formed 
with suff. -ist fr. L. illumindre. See Illuminati, 
illusion, n. — F., fr. L. illusionem, acc. of illusio, 
*a mocking, jesting’, in Eccles. L. ‘deception, 
illusion’, fr. Hlusus , pp. of illudere , ‘to play with, 
sport with, mock at; to deceive’. See illude and 
-ion and cp. allusion and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: illusion-al, adj., illusion-ary, adj., 
illusion-ed, adj., illusion-ism, n., illusion- ist, n. 
illusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. il- 
liisus, pp. of illudere, ‘to play with, sport with, 
mock at; to deceive’. See illude, and cp. allusive 
and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: illusive-ly, adv., illusive-ness. 
illusory, adj. — Late L. illusorius, ‘ironical’, fr. 
L. Hlusus, pp. of illudere. See Illusion and adj. 
suff. -ory and cp. elusory. 

Derivatives: illusori-ly, adv., illusori-ness, n. 
illustrate, tr. v. — L. illustratus, pp. of illustrare, 
‘to make light, light up, enlighten, illustrate, 
render illustrious’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and lustrdre , ‘to 
illuminate’. See luster, ‘brilliance’, and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: illustration (q.v.), illustrative , adj., 
illustrative-ly, adv., illustrator (q.v.) 
illustration, n. - - F., fr. L. illustrdtidnem, acc. of 
illustrdtid, ‘an en ,: shtening\ fr. illustratus, pp. 
of illustrare. See illustrate and -ion. 

Derivative: illustration-al, adj. 
illustrator, n. — L. illustrator, ‘an enlightener’, 
fr. illustratus , pp. of illustrare. See illustrate and 
agential suff. -or. 

illustrious, adj. — L. illustris, ‘light, bright, bril- 
liant; clear; famous’, prob. back formation fr. 
illustrare. See illustrate and -ous. 

Derivatives : illustrious-ly, adv. , illustrious-ness, n. 
Illyrian, adj., pertaining to Illyria, an ancient 
country extending along the NE. shore of the 
Adriatic. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Illyria , 
fr. Gk. ’IXXupla, which is short for -r\ x<*>pa f) 
’IXXopta, ‘the Illyrian country’, ’IXXuptoc being 
the fern, of ’iXXupioc;, ‘Illyrian’. 

Derivative: Illyrian, n., 1) an inhabitant of Il- 
lyria ; 2) the language of the Illyrians, 
ilmenite, n., a mineral compounded of iron, 
titanium and oxygen {mineral.) — Named after 
the Ilmen Mountains in the Ural. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

ilvaite, n., an iron calcium silicate {mineral.) — 
Named after L. Ilva, name of the island now 
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called Elba, where it was found. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Ilysanthes, n., a genus of plants, the false pim- 
pernel ( bot .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 

‘mud, mire’, and &v$o<;, ‘flower 4 . The first 
element is cogn. with OSlav. Hu, ‘mud, mire’. 
For the second element see anther, 
im-, assimilated form of in-, ‘in’, before b, m, 
p, as in imbibe, immanent, im part. In some Eng- 
lish words im- alternates with em- (q.v.) 
im-, assimilated form of in-, ‘not’, before b, m , 
p, as in imbecile, immature, impatient. 
image, n. — F., fr. OF. imagene, fr. L. imaginem, 
acc. of imago, ‘representation, likeness, picture, 
image, appearance, idea*, from the stem of 
imitari, ‘to copy, imitate*. See imitate. 
Derivatives: image, tr. V., image-able, adj., 
imagery (q.v.) 

imagery, n., use of figurative language. — ME, 
imagerie, fr. OF. imager ie, fr. imagier, ‘painter’ 
(whence obsol. E. imager), fr. image. See prec. 
word and -ery. 

imaginable, adj. — Late L. imaginabilis , fr. L. 
imaginari. See imagine and -able. 

Derivatives: imaginable-ness, n., imaginably, 
adv. 

imaginal, adj., pertaining to the imago of an 
insect. — Formed with suff. -al fr. L. imago, 
gen. imaginis. See image, 
imaginary, adj. — L. imagindrius , ‘that which 
exists only in appearance, imaginary*, fr. imago, 
gen. imaginis. See image and adj. suff. -ary. 
Derivatives : imaginari-ly , adv., imaginari-ness, n. 
imagination, n. — ME., fr. L, imaginationem, 
acc. of imdgindtio, ‘mental image, fancy’, fr. 
imaginatus, pp. of imaginari. See imagine and 
-ation. 

Derivative: imagination-al, adj. 
imaginative, adj. — OF. imaginatif (fern, imagi- 
native), fr. Late L. imaginative, ‘imaginative’, 
fr. L. imaginatus, pp. of imaginari. See next word 
and -ive. 

Derivatives: imaginative-ly , adv., imaginative- 
ness, n. 

imagine, tr. and intr. v. — ME., fr. MF. (=F.) 
imaginer, fr, L. imaginari, ‘to picture to oneself, 
imagine’, fr. imago, gen. -inis ; see image. L. 
imaginari is prop, a loan translation of Gk. 
(pavxa^eaO-ai, ‘to become visible, imagine’. See 
image. Derivative : imagin-er, n. 
imago, n., the final stage of an insect (entomol.) — 
L. imago, ‘picture*. See image, 
imam, also imaum, n., i) the leading priest in a 
Moslem mosque ; 2) religious leader of Islam. — 
Arab, imdm , ‘leader’, lit. ‘one who precedes’, fr. 
amma, ‘he preceded*. 

imamah, n., the office or dignity of an imam. — 
Arab. irndma*, fr. imdm. See prec. word, 
imaret, n., in Turkey, an inn. — Turk., fr. Arab. 

‘ imdra h , ‘pious institution, hospice’, fr. ‘ amara , 
‘he lived’. 

imbecile, adj., mentally feeble; n., a mentally 
feeble person. — F. imbecile, fr. L. imbecillus, 
‘weak, feeble’, which prob. stands for *im- 
baccillos and lit. means ‘without a staff, without 
support’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and bad Hum, ‘a small 
staff’, dimin. of baculum, ‘staff*. See bacillus 
and cp. debacle. 

Derivative: imbecile-ly, adv. 
imbecility, n. — F. imbecillite, fr. L. imbecilli- 
tatem, acc. of imbecillitds, ‘weakness, feeble- 
ness’, fr. imbecillus. See prec. word and -ity. 
imbed, tr. v. — Formed fr. im-, ‘in’, and bed; var. 
of embed. 

imbibe, tr. v., to drink in. — F. imbiber, fr. L. im- 
bibere, ‘to drink in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and bibere, ‘to 
drink’, whence bibulus , ‘drinking readily’. See 
bibulous and cp. beverage. Cp. also imbrue. 
Derivatives: imbib-er, n., imbibition (q.v.) 
imbibition, n. — F., fr. L. imbibit-(um), pp. stem 
of imbiber e, ‘to drink in*. See prec. word and 
-ition. 

imbitter, tr. v., obsol. var. of embitter, 
imbrex, n., a roof tile ( Roman antiq.) — L. See 
next word. 

imbricate, adj., overlapping like tiles ( zool . and 
bot.) — L. imbricatus, ‘covered with tiles’, pp. 
of imbricdre, ‘to cover with tiles; to form like 



a tile’, fr. imbrex, gen. imbrids , ‘a hollow roof 
tile to lead off the rain’, fr. imber, gen. imbris, 
‘rain’, which stands for *mbhros and is cogn. 
with Gk. o[Afipo(;, ‘rain’, OI. abhram, ‘cloud, 
atmosphere’, Avestictfw^m, ‘cloud’, OI. ambhah, 
‘water*, Arm. amb, amp, ‘cloud’, ump, ‘drink*, 
and also with L. nebula , ‘mist’. See nebula and 
cp. ombro-. Gk. aqpp6<;, ‘foam’, is not cognate 
with L. imber, but with Arm. p'rp'ur, ‘foam*, 
imbricate tr. v., to lay so as to overlap; intr. v., 
to overlap. — L. imbricatus, pp. of imbricdre. 
See imbricate, adj. 

Derivatives: imbricat-ed, adj., imbricat-ion, n., 
imbricat-ive, adj. 

imbroglio, n., a confused situation; perplexity. — 
It., fr. imbrogliare, ‘to entangle, confuse, em- 
broil’, which prcfc. derives fr. MF. (= F.) em - 
brouiller. See embroil. 

imbrue, tr. v., to stain, soil. — ME. embrowen , 
embrewen, fr. OF. embevrer, embreuver, ‘to give 
to drink, to moisten’, fr, VL. *imbiberare, ‘to 
give to drink’, which is formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
L. bibere , ‘to drink’. See bibulous and cp. imbibe, 
imbrute, tr. v., to make like a brute; intr. v., to 
sink to the level of a brute. — Formed fr. in-, 
‘in’, and brute. 

imbue, tr. v., to saturate. — L. imbuere, ‘to wet, 
moisten, stain, taint; to accustom, inure, ini- 
tiate’, of uncertain origin, 
imburse, tr. v., to put into one’s purse or a purse. 
(rare). — VL. imbursdre (whence also F. em- 
bourser), fr. in-, ‘in’, and Late L. bursa, ‘leather 
bag’. See burse and cp. bursar, reimburse, 
imide, imid, n., a compound of the bivalent radi- 
cal NH united to a bivalent acid radical ( chem .) 
— Coined through alteration of amide, amid, 
imido-, combining form meaning ‘containing the 
bivalent radical NH united to a bivalent acid 
radical’ (chem.) — Fr. prec. word, 
imidogen, n., the bivalent radical NH (chem.) — 
Coined fr. imido- and -gen. 
inline, imin, n., a compound containing the bi- 
valent radical NH united to a bivalent hydro- 
carbon radical (chem.) — Coined through alter- 
ation of amine, amin. 

imino-, combining form meaning ‘containing the 
bivalent radical NH united to nonacid radicals’ 
(chem.) — Fr. prec. word, 
imitable, adj. — F., fr. L. imitdbilis, ‘that which 
may be imitated, imitable’, fr. imitari. See next 
word and -able. 

Derivatives: imitabil-ity , n., imitable-ness, n. 
imitate, tr. v. — L. imitdtus, pp. of imitari, ‘to 
represent, copy, imitate, counterfeit’, rel. to 
im-ago, ‘representation, likeness, picture, image, 
appearance, idea’, and in gradational relation- 
ship to aemulus, ‘striving to equal’, aemuldri, 
‘to strive to equal’. See image and verbal suff. 
-ate and cp. emulate. Cp. also even, adj. 
imitation, n. — F., fr. L. imitdtionem, acc. of imi- 
tated, ‘imitation’, fr. imitdtus, pp. of imitari. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

imitative, adj. — L. imitdtivus , fr. imitdtus , pp. 
of imitari. See imitate and -ive. 

Derivatives: imitative-ly, adv., imitative-ness, n. 
immaculacy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

immaculate, adj., spotless; pure. — L. imma- 
culatus, ‘unstained’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and maculdtus, 
‘spotted, stained’, pp. of maculare, ‘to make 
spotted, to stain; to defile’, fr. macula, ‘spot, 
mark’. See macula and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: immaculate-ly, adv,, immaculate- 
ness, n. 

immane, adj. (archaic), 1) monstrous, huge; 2) in- 
human ; cruel. — L. immanis, ‘monstrous, enor- 
mous, huge’, lit. ‘not good’, fr. in-, ‘not’ and 
OL. manus, ‘good’, which is rel. to manes, ‘the 
gods of the Lower World*, lit. ‘the good gods’, a 
euphemistic term. See manes. 

Derivatives: immane-ly, adv., immane- ness, n. 
immanence, immanency, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
immanent, adj., indwelling; inherent. — Late L. 
immanens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of immanere , 
‘to dwell in, remain in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. ma- 
tter e, ‘to remain, stay*. See remain and -ent. 
Derivatives: immanent -al, adj., immanent-ly , 



adv. 

immanity, n., monstrosity, enormity. — L. im- 
mdnitas, ‘monstrous*, fr. immanis. See immane 
and -ity. 

Immanuel, masc. PN. — Heb. ‘ lmmaniCel , lit. 
*God (is) with us’. This name is compounded 
of ‘ immdnu , ‘with us’ (which is formed fr. l im , 
‘with*, with the pronominal suff. of the 1st 
person pi.), and El, ‘God*. Heb. ‘ im derives fr. 
stem ‘-m-m, ‘to join, be united’, whence also 
‘ am , ‘people’. See Amhaarez. For the second 
element in the name Immanuel see El. Cp. Em- 
manuel, Manuel. 

immarcessible, adj., unfading, imperishable. — 
Late L. immarcescibilis , ‘unfading*, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and marcescibilis , ‘withering*, fr. L. marcescere, 
‘to wither, pine away*. See marcescent and -ible. 
Derivatives: immarcessible-ness , n., immarces- 
sibl-y , adv. 

immaterial, adj, — ML. immateridlis, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and Late L. materials, ‘of matter; 
material*. See material. 

Derivatives: immaterial-ism, n., immaterial-ist, 
n., immaterial-ity , n., immaterial-ize, tr. v., im- 
materially, adv., immaterial-ness, n. 
immature, adj. — L. immaturus, ‘unripe, un- 
timely, immature’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and maturus, 
‘ripe, mature*. See mature. 

Derivatives: immatur-ity, n., immature-ly, adv., 
immature-ness, n. 

immeasurable, adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
measurable. Cp. immensurable. 

Derivatives: immeasurabil-ity, n., immeasurable- 
ness, n., immeasurabl-y, adv. 
immediacy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

immediate, adj. — ML. immedidtus, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and Late L. medidtus, pp. of mediare, ‘to divide 
in the middle, to halve’. See mediate, v., and cp. 

intermediate. 

Derivatives: immediate-ly, adv., immediate- 
ness, n. 

immedicable, adj., incurable. — L. immedicdbilis , 
‘incurable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and medicabilis, 
‘curable’. See medicable. 

immcmorable, adj., not memorable. — L. im- 
memorabilis, fr. in-, ‘not’, and memorabilis, 
‘remarkable, memorable’. See memorable, 
immemorial, adj., extending beyond memory. — 
ML. immemorial! s, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. memo- 
rials, ‘of memory’. See memorial. 

Derivative : immemorial-ly, adv. 
immense, adj. — F., fr. L. immensus, ‘immeasur- 
able, boundless, vast, immense’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and mensus, ‘measured’, pp. of metior , metirT, 
‘to measure’. See measure, mete. 

Derivatives: immense, n., immense-ly, adv., im - 
mense-ness, n., immensity (q.v.) 
immensity, n, — F. immensite , fr. L. immensi- 
tatem, acc. of immensitds, ‘immeasurableness, 
immensity’, fr. immensus. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

immensurable, adj. — F., fr. Late L. immensurd- 
bilis, ‘immeasurable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and men- 
surdbilis, ‘measurable’. See mensurable. 
Derivatives: immensurabil-ity, n., immensurable- 
ness, n. 

im merge, tr. v., to immerse; intr. v., to plunge. — 
L. immergere, ‘to plunge into’. See next word, 
immerse, tr. v., to plunge into. — L. immersus , 
pp. of immergere, ‘to plunge into’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and merger e, ‘to dip, immerse, plunge’. See 
merge and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: immers-ed, immers-ible , adjs., im- 
mersion (q.v.) 

immersion, n. — Late L. immersio , gen. -onis, ‘a 
plunging into’, fr. L. immersus, pp. of immergere. 
See preC. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: immersion-ism , n., immersion-ist, n. 
immigrant, adj. and n. — L. immigrdns, gen. -an- 
tis, pres. part, of immigrdre. See next word and 
-ant. 

immigrate, intr. and tr. v. — L. immigrat-(um\ 
pp. stem of immigrdre, ‘to go or remove into*, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and migrare, ‘to remove (from one 
place to another)’. See migrate. 

Derivatives: immigrat-ion , n., immigrat-ory, adj. 
imminence, imminency, n. — Late L. imminentia. 
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fr. L. imminens , gen. -entis. See next word and 
-ce, resp. -cy. 

imminent, adj. — L. imminens , gen. imminentis, 
pres. part, of imminere , ‘to hang over, project 
over; to threaten, be imminent*, fr. in-, ‘in*, and 
I.-E. base *men-, ‘to stand out, project’. See 
mount, ‘hill, mountain’, and -ent and cp. emin- 
ent, prominent. 

Derivatives: imminent-ly , adv., imminent-ness, n. 
immission, n., injection. — L. immissid , gen. 
- dnis , ‘a sending in, introduction’, fr. immissus , 
pp. of immittere. See next word aqd -ion. 
immit, tr. v., to send in; to inject. — L. immittere, 
‘to send in, introduce’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and mittere, 
‘to send’. See mission. 

immitigable, adj. — Late L. immttigdbilis , ‘not 
mitigable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. mitigare, ‘to 
make soft, mitigate’. See mitigate and -able, 
immobile, adj. — F„ fr. L. immobilis, ‘immov- 
able’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and mobilis , ‘movable’. See 
mobile. 

immobility, n. — F. immobility, fr. L. immobili- 
tatem , acc. of immdbilitds, ‘immovableness’, fr. 
immobilis . See prec. word and -ity. 
immobilize, tr. v. — F. immobiliser, fr. L. im- 
mobilis. See immobile and -ize. 

Derivative : immobiliz-ation, n. 
immoderate, adj. — L. immoderatus , ‘without 
measure; intemperate, unrestrained’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and moderatus, pp. of moderare , ‘to mod- 
erate’. See moderate, adj. 

Derivatives: immoderate-ly, adv., immoderate- 
ness, n. 

immoderation, n. — L. immoderatio , gen. -on is, 
‘want of moderation, excess’, fr. immoderatus . 
See prec. word and -ion. 
immodest, adj. — L. immodestus , ‘unrestrained, 
immoderate’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and modestus , 
‘measured, moderate; modest’. See modest. 
Derivative : immodestly, adv. 
immodesty, n. — L. immodestia , ‘immoderate 
conduct’, fr. immodestus, ‘immoderate’. See 
prec. word and -y (representing L. -jo). 
immolate, tr. v., to kill (a sacrificial victim), to 
sacrifice. — L. immolatus , pp. of immolare, ‘to 
sacrifice’, lit. ‘to sprinkle (the sacrificial victim) 
with meal’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and mola, ‘mealstone; 
meal’. See molar, ‘grinding’ and verbal suff. -ate. 
immolation, n. — L. immolatio, gen. -on is, ‘a 
sacrificing*, fr. immolatus, pp. of immolare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

immoral, adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and moral. 
Derivatives: immoral-ity, n., immoral- ly, adv. 
immoralism, n., moral indifference; immorality. 
— G. Immoralismus, coined by the German 
philosopher Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844- 
1900) fr. F. (= E.) immoral (see prec. word) and 
suff. -ismus, fr. L. -ismus. See -ism. 
immoralist, n., an advocate of immoralism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: immoralist , immoralist- ic, adjs. 
immortal, adj. — L. immortalis, ‘deathless, un- 
dying, immortal, everlasting’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
mortalis, ‘mortal’. See mortal and cp. immor- 
telle. 

Derivatives: immortal, n., immortality (q.v.), 
immortalize (q.v.) 

immortality, n. — F. immortalite , fr. L. immor- 
tdlitatem , acc. of immortalitas , ‘immortality’, fr. 
immortalis. See prec. word and -ity. 
immortalize, tr. v. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. L. 
immortalis . See immortal. 

Derivative: immortaliz-ation, n. 
immortelle, n., any of various flowers which pre- 
serve their shape and color even after being 
dried. — F., fern, of immortel, ‘immortal’, used 
as a noun. See immortal, 
immovable, adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
movable. 

Derivatives: immovabil-ity, n., immovable-ness , 
n., immovabl-y, adv. 

immune, adj., 1) free from obligation, exempt; 
2) protected from a certain disease. — L. im - 
munis, ‘exempt from public service, free from 
taxes; exempt, free’, formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
-munis, from the stem of mania (pi.), ‘duties, 
services’, which is rel. to L. com-munis, ‘com- 
mon’. See common, adj. 



immunity, n. — F. immunite, fr. L. immunitatem , 
acc. of immunitas, ‘exemption from public 
service’, fr. immunis. See prec. word and -ity. 
immunize, tr. v. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. L. 
immunis. See imune. 

Derivative: immuniz-ation, n. 
immuno-, combining form meaning ‘immune, im- 
munity’. — * Fr. L. immunis . See immune, 
immunology, n., that branch of science which 
deals with immunity. — A hybrid coined fr. 
immuno- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyos;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives : i/nmunolog-ic, immunolog-ic-al, 

adjs., immunolog-ist, n. 

immure, tr. v., to shut up. — Lit. ‘to shut up 
within walls’, fr. ML. immiirdre, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
L. murus, ‘wall’. See mural. 

Derivatives: immur-ation, n., immure-ment , n. 
immutability, n. — L. immutdbilitds, fr. immuta - 
bilis. See next word and -ity. 
immutable, adj. — L. immutdbilis, ‘unchangeable’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and mutdbilis, ‘changeable’, fr. 
miitare, ‘to change’. See mutable. 

Derivatives: immutable-ness , n., immutabl-y, 
adv. 

imp, n., a little devil. — ME. impe, fr. OE. impa, 
‘shoot, graft; young tree’, fr. impian, ‘to graft*. 
See imp, v. 

Derivatives: imp-ish, adj., imp-ish-ly, adv., imp- 
ish-ness, n. 

imp, tr. v., r) to graft, engraft; 2) to repair (a 
wing). — ME. impen, fr. OE. impian, ‘to graft’, 
fr. VL. *imputare [whence also OHG. imp f on 
(MHG., G. impfen), F. enter], fr. Late L. im- 
potus, ‘graft’, a word occurring in the Salic 
Law, fr. Gk. £|AcpuTOi;, ‘implanted’, verbal adj. 
of Ipepuetv, ‘to implant’, which is formed fr. ev 
(see 2nd en-) and <pueiv, ‘to bring forth, pro- 
duce*. See phyto-. 

impact, tr. v., to press firmly. — L. impact us, pp. 

of impingere, ‘to strike against*. See impinge, 
impact, n., a striking together; collision; the 
force of a collision. — L. impact us, fr. impactus , 
pp. of impingere. See impact, v. 
impaction, n. — L. impactid, gen. -dnis, ‘a striking 
against*, fr. impactus, pp. of impingere. See im- 
pact, v., and -ion. 

impair, tr. v., to make worse; to damage. — ME. 
empeiren, fr. OF. empeirier, earlier form of em- 
ptier (F. empirer), fr. VL. *impejorare , ‘to make 
worse’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. pejor, ‘worse’. See 
pejorative. 

Derivatives: impair -er, n., impair-meni, n. 
impale, tr. v., to fix on a stake. — F. empaler, fr. 
ML. impdlare, ‘to fix on a stake’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and L. pdlus, ‘stake’. See pale and cp. empale, 
impalement, n. F. empale ment , fr. empaler. 
See prec. word and -ment. 
impanate, adj., present in the consecrated bread 
(Christian theol.) — Eccles. L. impandtus, pp. of 
impdndre, ‘to embody in bread’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
L. panis, ‘bread’. See pastor and cp. panifi cation. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -ate. 
impanation, n. — ML. impanatio , gen. -dnis, fr. 
Eccles. L. impadatus, pp. of impdndre. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

impanel, tr. v. — A var. of empanel, 
impark, tr. v. — OF. emparquer, fr. pare . See 
im-, ‘in’, and park. 

Derivative: impark-ation , n. 
impart, tr. v. — OF. empartir, fr. L. impart ire, ‘to 
share with another, impart, communicate’, 
which is formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and partire , ‘to 
divide, distribute’, fr. pars, gen. partis , ‘part*. 
See part, n. 

Derivatives: impart-ation, n., impart-ment, n. 
impartible, adj., indivisible (said of an estate). — 
Late L. impartibilis , fr. im-, ‘^ot*. and partibilis, 
‘divisible*. See part, n., and -ible. 

Derivatives: impart ibil-ity, n., impartibl-y , adv. 
impartible, adj., capable of being imparted. — 
Formed fr. impart with suff. -ible. 

Derivative: impart ibil-ity , n. 
impasse, n., blind alley. — F., formed fr. in-, 
‘not’, and passer, ‘to pass’. See pass, v. 
impassibility, n. — Late _L. impassibilitds, fr. im- 
passibilis . See next word and -ity. 



impassible, adj. — Late L. impassibilis, ‘incap- 
able of passion’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and passibilis. See 

passible. 

Derivatives: impassible-ness, n., impassibl-y, 
adv. 

impassion, tr. v. — It. impassionare, ‘to fill with 
passion*, fr. in (fr. L. in, see in-,‘in’)and/7aysw/t^ 
(fr. L. passionem, acc. of passio), ‘passion’. See 

passion. 

Derivatives: impassion-ed, adj., impassion-ed-ly, 
adv., impassion-ed- ness , n. 
impassionate adj., free from passion. — Formed 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and passionate, 
impassive, adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not*, and pas- 
sive. 

Derivatives: impassive-ly, adv., impassiv-ity, n. 
impaste, tr. v., to cover with paste. — It. im - 
pastare, fr. in (fr. L. in, see in-, ‘in’), and pasta, 
‘paste*. See paste. 

impasto, n., laying on of colors thickly (painting). 

— It., fr. imposture. See prec. word, 
impatience, n. — ME. impudence, fr. OF. im- 
pact e nee, impatience (F. impatience ), fr. L. im- 
pa tien (ia, fr. impatiens, gen. -entis. See impa- 
tient and -ce and cp. patience. 

Impatiens, n., a genus of plants, the balsam (bot.) 

— L., ‘impatient’ (see next word): so called in 
allusion to the circumstance that the pods burst 
when touched. 

impatient, adj. — ME. impacient, fr. OF. im- 
pacient, impatient (F. impatient), fr. L. im- 
patient em, acc. of impatiens, ‘impatient*, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and patiens , ‘suffering, patient’, pres. part, 
of pati, ‘to suffer*. See patient. 

Derivatives: impatient-ly , adv., impatient-ness, n. 
impawn, tr. v., to put in pawn. — Formed fr. 

in-, ‘in’, and pawn, ‘pledge*, 
impayable, adj., that cannot be paid. — F., 
formed fr. in-, ‘not*, and payable. See payable, 
impeach, tr. v., to accuse. — ME. empechen, fr. 
OF. empescher, empeechier (F. empicher ), ‘to 
prevent, hinder, impede’, fr. Late L. impediedre, 
‘to entangle*, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. pedica, ‘shackle, 
fetter*. See impede and cp. d6p§die. 

Derivative: impeach-able , adj., impeach-ment, n. 
impearl, tr. v., to form into pearls or pearl-like 
drops. — Formed on analogy of F. emperler fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and pearl. 

impeccable, adj., 1) not liable to sin; 2) faultless. 

— Late L. impeccdbilis , ‘impeccable’, lit. ‘not 
liable to sin’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. peccdre, ‘to 
sin’. See peccant and -able. 

Derivatives: impeccabil-ity, n., impeccabl-y, adv. 
impeccant, adj., sinless. — See prec. word and 
-ant. 

impecuniosity, n. — See next word and -ity. 
impecunious, adj., habitually without money; 
poor. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not*, L. pecunia, 
‘money’, and suff. -ous. See pecuniary, 
impedance, n., the apparent resistance in an alter- 
nating electric current. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ance. 

impede, tr. v., to obstruct. — L. impedire , ‘to en- 
tangle, ensnare, shackle, hinder, impede’, lit. 
‘to put the feet into fetters’, fr. im-, ‘in’, and 
* pedis, ‘fetter’, prop, ‘chain for the feet*, which 
is rel. to pedica, ‘shackle, fetter’, compes , ‘fet- 
ter’, and cogn. with Gk. 7 t£8y), ‘fetter*, fr. I.-E. 
base *p£d~, *pSd~, ‘foot*. See foot and cp. fetter. 
Cp. also pedal, expedient, impeach. 

Derivatives: imped-er, n., imped- ible, adj., im- 
ped-ibil-ity, n., impediment (q.v.) 
impediment, n., hindrance. — L. impedimentum , 
lit. ‘that by which one is impeded’, fr. impedire. 
See impede and -ment. 

Derivatives: impediment-al , adj., impediment- 
ary, adj. 

impedimenta, n. pi., traveling equipment. — L„ 
‘traveling equipage, luggage, baggage’, lit. ‘that 
by which one is impeded (on a journey)’, pi. of 
impedimentum. See prec. word, 
impel, tr. v. — L. impellere, ‘to push, strike 
against; to drive forward, urge on; incite, in- 
stigate*, fr. in-, ‘in’, and pellere, ‘to drive’. See 
appeal and pulse, ‘throb’, and cp. impulse. 
Derivative: impell-ent, adj. 
impend, intr. v., 1) to hang over; 2) to be about 
to happen. — L. impendere, ‘to hang over; to 
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impend, be imminent, threaten’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and pendere , ‘to hang*. See pendant, 
impendence, impendency, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
impendent, adj., impending. — L. impendens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of impendere , ‘to hang over’. 
See impend and -ent 

impenetrable, adj. — ME. impenetrabel , fr. MF. 
(— F.) impenetrable , fr. L. impenetrabilis , ‘that 
cannot be penetrated; unyielding’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and penetrdbilis. See penetrable. 

Derivatives: impenetrabil-ity , n., impenetrable - 
ness, n., impenetrabl-y , adv. 
impenetrate, intr. v., to penetrate deeply. — 
Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and penetrate. 

Derivative: impenetrat-ion, n. 
impenitence, impenitency, n. — L. impaenitentia, 
fr. impaenitens , gen. -ent is. See next word and 
suff. -ce, resp. -cy, and cp. penitence, 
impenitent, adj. — L. impaenitens , gen. -ent is, ‘not 
repenting’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and paenitens , gen. -en- 
ds, pres. part, of paenitere, ‘to repent’. See 
penitent. 

Derivatives: impenitent, n., impenitent-ly, adv., 
impenitent-ness , n. 

imperative, adj. — L. imperative, ‘pertaining to, 
or proceeding from, a command’, fr. imperdtus, 
pp. of imperare, ‘to command’. See emperor 
and -ive. 

Derivatives: imperative , n., imperativ-al, adj., 
imperatively , adv., imperative-ness, n. 
imperator, n. — L., ‘commander-in-chief, gen- 
eral, commander; emperor’, Sr. imperdtus , pp. 
of imperare , ‘to command’. See emperor. 
Derivatives: imperator-ial , adj., imperator-ial- 
ly, adv. 

imperceptible, adj. — F., fr. ML. imperceptibilis, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and Late L. perceptibilis . See per- 
ceptible. 

Derivatives: imperceptibil- ity , n., imperceptible- 
ness , n., imperceptibl-y, adv. 
imperfect, adj. — ME. imperfit, imparfit, fr. MF. 
(— F.) imparfait , fr. L. imperfectus, ‘unfinished, 
incomplete’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and perfectus, ‘finish- 
ed, completed’; see perfect. E. imperfect was re- 
modeled after L. imperfectus. 

Derivatives: imperfect, n., imperfect-ly, adv., 
imperfect-ne'ss, n. 

imperfection, n. — F., fr. Late L. imperfectionem , 
acc. of imperfectio, ‘imperfection’, fr. L. imper- 
fectus. See prec. word and -ion. 
imperial, adj. — ME. emperial, imperial, fr. OF. 
emperial , imperial (F. imperial), fr. L. imperidlis , 
‘pertaining to the empire; pertaining to the em- 
peror’, fr. imperium. See imperium and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: imperial, n., imperial-ism , n., im- 
perialist, n., imperial-ist-ic, adj., impefial-ize, tr. 
v., imperial-ly, adv. 

imperious, adj., commanding, dominating, domi- 
neering; imperative. * — L. imperidsus, ‘possess- 
ed of power, mighty, powerful; domineering, 
tyrannical’, fr. imperium. See imperium and -ous. 
Derivatives: imperious-ly, adv., imperious- 

ness, n. 

imperium, n., supreme power; empire; right of 
jurisdiction. — L., ‘command, order; dominion, 
empire’, from the stem of imperare, ‘to com- 
mand’. See imperator and cp. empire, 
impermeable, adj. — F. impermeable, fr. Late L. 
impermeabilis, fr. im-, ‘not’, and permedbilis. 
See permeable. 

Derivatives: impermeabil-ity, n., impermeable- 
ness, n., impermeabl-y, adv. 
impersonal, adj. — Late L. impersonates , formed 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and personalis , ‘personal*. See 
personal. 

Derivatives: impersonal-ity , n., impersonal-ly, 
adv. 

impertinence, n. — F. impertinence , fr. ML. im- 
pertinentia , fr. Late L. impertinens, gen. -ends. 
See next word and -ce. 

impertinent, adj. — F., fr. Late L. impertinentem , 
acc.of impertinens , ‘not belonging, not pertinent’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. perdnens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of pertinere, ‘to pertain’. See pertinent. 
Derivatives: imperdnent-ly , adv., impertinent- 
ness, n. 



imperturbable, adj. — Late L. imperturbabilis , 
‘that cannot be disturbed’, fr. in-, ‘not’, L.per- 
turbdre, ‘to confuse, disturb’, and suff. -dbilis. 

See perturb and -able. 

Derivatives : imperturbabil-ity, n., imperturbable- 
ness, n., imperturbabl-y, adv. 
impervious, adj., not allowing passage. — L. im- 
pervius , ‘that cannot be passed through’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and pervius. See pervious. 

Derivatives: impervious-ly, adv., impervious- 
ness, n. 

impetiginous, adj., afflicted with impetigo. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. impetigo, gen. 
-tginis. See next word. 

impetigo, n., a pustular disease of the skin ( med .) 

— L. impetigo, ‘eruption of the skin’, from im- 
petere , ‘to rush at, assail, attack; to seek’, fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and petere, ‘to rush at, attack’. See 
petition. 

impetrate, tr. v., to obtain by entreaty. — L. im - 
petrdtus, pp. of impetrare, ‘to accomplish, ob- 
tain, procure’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and patrare, ‘to 
bring about’, a verb formed fr. pater, gen. pat r is, 
‘father’ ; see father and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
perpetrate. For the change of Latin d (in patrare) 
to € (in im-petrare) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

impetration, n. — L. impetratio , gen. -on is, ‘an 
obtaining by entreaty’, fr. impetrdtus, pp. of im- 
pel rare. See prec. word and -ion. 
impetrative, adj. — L. impetrativus , ‘obtained by 
entreaty’, fr. impetrdtus, pp. of impetrare. See 
impetrate and -ive. 

impetuosity, n. — F. impetuosite , fr. ML. impe- 
tuositatem, acc. of impetuositas, fr. Late L. im- 
pel udsus. See next word and -ity. 
impetuous, adj., vehement, violent. — F. impe- 
tueux (fern, impetueuse ), fr. Late L. impel uos us, 
‘impetuous, violent’, fr. L. impetus, ‘attack’. See 
next word and -ous. 

Derivatives : impetuously, adv., impetuous- 
ness, n. 

impetus, n., the force with which a body moves. 

— L., ‘attack, assault, onset, impulse, violence, 
vigor, force, ardor, passion’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
petere, ‘to rush at; to seek’. See petition. 

Impeyan pheasant. — Named by the English or- 
nithologist John Latham (1740-1837) in 1787 
after Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, who tried to 
naturalize this bird in England. For the ending 
see suff. -an. 

impi, n., an organized body of Kaffir warriors. 

— Zulu. 

impiety, n. — F. impiete , fr. L. impietdtem , acc. of 
impietas, ‘want of reverence’, fr. impius, ‘im- 
pious’. See impious and -ty and cp. piety, 
impinge, intr. v., to strike against; to infringe 
upon. — L. impingere , ‘to drive or strike a- 
gainst’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and pangere , ‘to drive in, 
fasten, fix; to settle, determine’; see pact. For 
the change of L. d (in pangere) to i (in im- 
pingere) see contingent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivative: impinge-ment, n. 
impious, adj. — L. impius, ‘irreverent, wicked, 
impious’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and pius, ‘dutiful, pious’. 
See pious. 

Derivatives: impious-ly , adv., impious-ness , n. 
implacaoiiity, n. — Late L. implacdbilitds. , fr. 

L. implacdbilis. See next word and -ity. 
implacable, adj. — F., fr. L. implacdbilis , ‘un- 
appeasable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and pldcabilis, ‘easily 
appeased’. See placable. 

Derivatives: implacable-ness, n., implacabl-y, adv. 
im placenta I, adj., having no placenta (applied to 
a group of mammals including the marsupials). 

— Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, placenta and adj. 
suff. -al. 

implant, tr. v. — F. implanter , fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
planter, fr. L. plantar e, ‘to plant’. See plant. 
Derivatives: implantation (q.v.), implant-er, n. 
implantation, n. — F., fr. implanter, ‘to implant’. 
See prec. word and -ation. 
implead, tr. v., to sue at law. — OF. emplaidier, 
fr. em- (fr. L. im-) and plaidier, ‘to plead’. See 
in-, ‘in’, and plead. 

implement, n., a tool. — Late L. implement um, ‘a 
filling up’, fr. L. implere, ‘to fill up*. See next 



word and -ment. 

Derivatives: implement, tr.v., implement-adon, n. 
impletion, n., a filling; the state of being full. — 
Late L. impledo, gen. -onis, ‘a filling up, fulfill- 
ment’, fr. L. impletus, pp. of implere, ‘to fill up’, 
fr. in-, ‘in', and OL. plere, ‘to fill’ (in classical 
Latin the verb plere is used only in compounds). 
See full, adj. and cp. plenum. For the ending 
see -ion. 

implicate, adj., intertwined, entangled. — L. im- 
plicates, pp. of implicare. See implicate, v. 
Derivatives : implicate-ly, adv., implicate-ness , n. 
implicate, n., something implied. — L. implicd- 
tum, neut. pp. of implicare , used as a noun. See 
implicate, v. 

implicate, tr. v., to envelop, infold ; to imply. — 
L. implicates, pp. of implicare. See imply and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: implicat-ive, adj., implicat-ive-ly, 
adv., implicat-ory, adj. 

implication, n. — L. implicated, gen. -onis, ‘inter- 
weaving, entanglement’, fr. implicates, pp. of 
implicare . See implicate v., and -ion. 

Derivative: implication-al, adj. 
implicit, adj., — F. implicite, fr. L. implicitus, pp. 
of implicare. See implicate, v. 

Derivatives: implicit , n., implicit-ly, adv., im- 
plicit-ness, n. 

implode, intr. and tr. v., to burst inward. — 
Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. plaudere , plodere, ‘to 
clap’. See plaudit and cp. explode and words 
there referred to. 

imploration, n. — L. impldrdtio, gen. -onis, ‘a be- 
seeching for help’, fr. imploratus, pp. of im- 
pldrare . See next word and -ation. 
implore, tr. v. — L. implorare , ‘to invoke with 
tears, beseech, implore’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and plorare, 
‘to cry out, wail, lament’, which is of imitative 
origin. Cp. deplore, explore. 

Derivatives: implor-er, n., implor-ing, adj., im- 
plor-ing-ly, adv., implor-ing-ness , n. 
implosion, n. — Formed fr. implode on the ana- 
logy of the ratio explode: explosion, 
implosive, adj. — Formed fr. implode on the anal- 
ogy of the ratio explode: explosive. 

Derivative: implosive-ly, adv. 
impluvium, n., rainwater tank in the atrium of the 
ancient Roman house. — L., fr. impluere, ‘to 
rain into’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and pluere, ‘to rain’. See 
pluvial and cp. compluvium. 
imply, tr. v. — OF. emptier, fr. L. implicare , ‘to 
infold, involve, intangle’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and pH - 
care, 'to fold'. See ply, ‘to bend’, and cp. plicate. 
Cp. also implicate, v., and employ, which are 
doublets of imply. 

Derivative: impli-able, adj. 
impolite, adj. — L. impolitus , ‘rough, unpolished, 
inelegant’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and politus , ‘polished, 
elegant’. See polite. 

Derivatives: impolite-ly , adv., impolite-ness , n. 
imponderable, adj., having no weight. — Formed 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and Late L, ponderabilis, ‘that can 
be weighed’. See ponderable. 

Derivatives: imponderable, n., imponderabil-ity, 
n., imponderable-ness, n., imponderabl-y, 
adv. 

impone, tr. v., to wager (obsol.) — L. imponere, 
‘to place into, lay upon; to impose’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and ponere , ‘to put, place’. See position and cp. 
words there referred to. 

imponent, adj., that imposes; n., one who im- 
poses. — L. imponens , gen. -ends, pres. part, of 
imponere. See prec. word and -ent 
import, tr. v. — L. importare, ‘to bring into; to 
bring about, cause’ (in Medieval Latin also ‘to 
be of importance’), fr. in-, ‘in’, and portdre , ‘to 
carry’. See port, ‘to carry’. 

Derivatives: import, n., import-able, adj., im- 
port-abil-ity, n., import-ation , n., import-er , 
n. 

importance, n. — F„ fr. important. See next word 
and -ce. 

important, adj. — F., fr. ML. importantem, acc. 
of importdns , pres, part, of importare , ‘to be of 
importance’. See import and -ant. 

Derivative : important-ly, adv. 
importunate, adj., troublesomely urgent. — ML. 
importundtus , pp. of import unari. See next word 
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and adj. suff. -ate. 

importune, tr. v., to molest. — F. impor tuner, fr. 
ML. impor tundri, ‘to be troublesome’ , fr. L. 
impor tunus, ‘inconvenient, unsuitable’, which 
is formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and portus , ‘port, harbor*, 
and orig. meant ‘without a harbor*, i.e. ‘diffi- 
cult of access’. See port, ‘harbor’, and cp. 
opportune. 

Derivative: importun-ate-ly, adv. 
importunity, n. — L. importunitas, ‘unsuitable- 
ness, want of consideration’, fr. impor turtus. 
See importune, v., and -ity. 
impose, tr. and intr. v. — F. imposer , fr. L. im- 
ponere (pp. impositus), ‘to impose’, which was 
Gallicized after F. poser , ‘to put, place’. See 
impone and cp. compose and words there re- 
ferred to. See also pose, ‘to place*. 

Derivatives: impos-er , n., impos-ing, adj., impos- 
ing-ly, adv., imposing-ness, n. 
imposition, n. — L. impositio, gen. -onis, ‘a laying 
on, application (of a name to a thing)’, fr. im- 
positus, pp. of imponere , ‘to impose’. See impone. 
Derivative: imposition-al, adj. 
impossibility, n. — F. impossibility, fr. L. im- 
possibilitdtem, acc. of impossibility, ‘impossi- 
bility’, fr. impossibilis. See next word and -ity. 
impossible, adj. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. impossibilis, 
‘impossible’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and possibilis, ‘pos- 
sible’. See possible. 

Derivative: impossibl-y , adv. 
impost, n., tax, duty. — OF. impost (F. impot), 
fr. L. impositus, pp. of imponere, ‘to place upon’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and ponere, ‘to place’. See position, 
impost, n., upper part of a pillar. — F. imposte, 
fr. It. imposta, fr. L. imposita , fem. pp. of im- 
ponere. See prec. word. 

impostor, n. — F. imposteur , fr. Late L. impos - 
torem, acc. of impostor, fr. impostus , a collateral 
form of L. impositus , pp. of imponere , ‘to impose 
upon, deceive’. See imposition and agential 
suff. -or, 

impostume, imposthume, n., abscess. — OF. em- 
postume , formed — with change of suff. — fr. L. 
apostema , fr. Gk. <£ir6<m)p,a, lit. ‘a standing 
off’. See aposteme. 

imposture, n. — F., fr. Late L. impostura , ‘deceit, 
imposture’, fr. impostus . See impostor and -ure. 
impotence, impotency, n. — L. impotentia, ‘in- 
ability’, fr. impotens, gen. -entis. See next word 
and -ce, resp. -cy. 

impotent, adj. — L. impotens , gen. -entis, ‘power- 
less, impotent*. See in-, ‘not’, and potent. 
Derivatives: impotent-ly, adv., impotent-ness, n. 
impound, tr. v., to shut up in a pound. — Formed 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and pound, ‘enclosure*, 
impoverish, tr. v. — OF. empoveriss-, pres. part, 
stem of empoverir , ‘to render poor’, fr. em-, 
‘im-’, and povre (F. pauvre ), ‘poor’. See in-, ‘in’, 
poor and verbal suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: impoverish-er, n., impoverish- 

ment, n. 

imprecate, tr. v., to call down by prayer. — L. 
imprecatus, pp. of imprecdri, ‘to invoke on, call 
down upon, imprecate’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and precari , 
‘to ask, beg, pray, request’. See pray and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. deprecate. 

Derivatives: imprecation (q.v.), imprecat-ory , 
adj. 

imprecation, n. — L. imp re cat id, gen. -onis, fr. 
imprecatus, pp. of imprecdri. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

impregnability, n. — See next word and -ity. 
impregnable, adj., that cannot be taken. — F. 
imprenable, fr. prendre , ‘to take’, fr. L. pre- 
hendere , prendere, ‘to take’. See prehensile and 
-able. The intrusive g in impregnable is prob. 
due to next word. 

Derivatives : impregnable-ness , n., impregnabl-y , 
adv. 

impregnate, adj., pregnant. — Late L. imprae- 
gndtus , ‘pregnant’, pp. of impraegndre , ‘to render 
pregnant*. See im-, ‘in’, and pregnant, ‘with 
child*, and adj. suff. -ate. 
impregnate, tr. v., to make pregnant. — Late L. 
impraegndtus, pp. of impraegndre. See impreg- 
nate, adj. 

Derivative: impregnat-ion, n. 
impress, n., an emblem; the sentence accom- 



panying an emblem. — It. impresa, ‘under- 
taking; device’, prop. fem. pp. of imprendere, 
fr. VL. * imprendere, ‘to undertake’, fr. L. in 
(see in-, ‘in’) and prehendere, prendere, ‘to take’. 
See prehensile and cp. emprise, enterprise. Cp. 
also next word. 

impresario, n., the manager of an opera com- 
pany, etc. — It., fr. impresa , ‘undertaking’. See 
prec. word. 

imprescriptible, adj., inalienable. — Formed & 
in-, ‘not’, and L. praescriptus, pp. of praescribere, 
‘to write beforehand, order, appoint’. See 
prescriptible. 

impress, tr. v., to imprint. — ME. impressen, fr. 
OF. empresser, fr. L. impressus, pp. of impri- 
mere, ‘to press into, impress, imprint’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and premere, ‘to press’. See press, v., and 
cp. imprint. 

Derivatives : impress-ed, adj., impress-ed-ly , adv,, 
impress-er , n., impress-ible, adj., impressibil- 
ity, n., impression (q.v.), impress-ive , adj., im- 
press-ive-ly, adv., impress-ive-ness, n. 
impress, tr. v., to compel to serve in the army or 
navy. — Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and press, ‘to 
compel to serve’. 

Derivative: impress- men t, n. 
impression, n. — F., fr. L. impressionem, acc. of 
impress id , ‘impression’, lit. ‘a pressing into*, fr. 
impressus, pp. of imprimere. See impress, ‘to im- 
print’, and -km. 

Derivatives: impressionable (q.v.), impression-al, 
adj., impression-al- ly , adv., impression-ary, adj., 
impressionism (q.v.), impressionist (q.v.) 
impressionable, adj. — F. impressionnable , fr. im- 
pressionner, ‘to impress’, fr. impression. See 
prec. word and -able. 

Derivatives: impressionability, n., impress ion- 
able -ness, n., impressionabl-y, adv. 
impressionism, n. — F. impressionnisme, formed 
on the analogy of next word fr. F. impression 
and suff. isme. See impression and -ism. 
impressionist, n. — F. impress ionniste, from the 
phrase ecole impressionniste, coined by the 
French critic Louis Leroy in 1874 to ridicule a 
painting by Claude Monet, called Impression- 
Sunrise. For the ending see suff. -ist. 
Derivatives: impressionistic, adj., impressionist- 
ic-aliy, adv. 

imprest, tr. v., to advance money. — Formed fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and prest, ‘an advance of money’. Cp. 
It. imprestare , ‘to advance money’, 
imprest, n., advance of money. — Fr. prec. word. 
Cp. It. imp res to, of s.m. 

imprimatur, n., license to print a book, etc. — 
ModL. imprimatur , ‘let it be printed’, fr. L. im- 
primere (pp. impressus), ‘to press into, impress, 
imprint*. See impress. 

imprimis, adv., in the first place. — L., for in 
primis , ‘among the first’, whence ‘chiefly, es- 
pecially*, fr. in, ‘in’, and abi. pi. of primus, ‘the 
first*. See in-, 'in’ and prime, adj. 
imprint, tr. v. — ME. empreynten, fr, OF. em- 
p reinter, fr. empreinte, fem. pp. of empreindre, 
‘to impress, imprint’, used as a noun. OF. em- 
preindre derives fr. VL. *impremere (for L. im- 
primere), ‘to impress, imprint’. See impress, 
‘to imprint’. 

Derivatives: imprint-ed, adj., imprint-er, n. 
imprint, n. — ME. empreynte , fr. OF. empreinte. 
See imprint, v. 

imprison, tr. v. — OF. emprisoner (F. emprison- 
ner), fr. em-, en-, ‘in’, and prison. See im-, ‘in’, 
and prison. 

imprisonment, n. — OF. emprisonement (F. em- 
prisonnement), fr. emprisoner . See prec. word 

and -ment. 

improbability, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 

improbdbilis. See next word, 
improbable, adj. — L. improbdbilis, ‘not deserving 
of approbation ; objectionable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
probabilis, ‘that may be proved; likely, pro- 
bable’. See probable. 

Derivatives: improbable-ness, n., improbabl-y, 
adv. 

improbity, n., want of probity. — L. improbitas, 
‘wickedness, dishonesty’, fr. improbus , ‘wicked, 
vile, base, dishonest’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and probus, 
‘good, proper, serviceable’. See probity. 



impromptu, adv. and adj., extempore, offhand. — 
F., fr. L. in prdmptu, ‘in readiness’, fr. in, ‘in’, 
and abl. of promptus, ‘readiness’, fr. promptus, 
pp. of promere, ‘to take or bring out or forth’. 
See in-, ‘in’, and prompt, 
improper, adj. — F. impropre, fr. L. improprius, 
‘unsuitable, improper’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and pro- 
prius , ‘one’s own, proper’. See proper. 
Derivatives: improper -ly, adv., improper-ness, n. 
impropriate, tr. v., to appropriate. — ML. im- 
propriatus, pp. of impropriare , ‘to appropriate’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. proprius, ‘one’s own, proper’. 
See proper and verbal suff. -ate and cp. ap- 
propriate. 

impropriate, adj., impropriated. — ML. im- 
propriatus, pp. of impropriare. See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: impropriation , n., impropriat-or, n. 
impropriety, n. — L. improprietd s (prob. through 
the medium of F. impropriety), fr. improprius , 
‘improper’. See improper and subst. suff. -ty and 
cp. propriety. 

improve, tr. and intr. v. — AF. emprower, ‘to 
turn to profit*, fr. OF. em, en, ‘in, into’, and 
prou (n.), ‘profit’, fr .prou (adj.), ‘valiant, brave*. 
See in-, ‘in’, and prow, adj. 

Derivatives: improve-ment , n., improv-er, n., 
improving , adj., improv-ingiy, adv. 
improvise, tr. and intr. v. — F. improviser, fr. It. 
improvvisare, fr. improvviso, ‘unforeseen’, fr. L. 
improvisus, ‘unforeseen, unexpected’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and provisus, ‘foreseen’, pp. of providere , 
‘to see beforehand’. See provide, provision and 
cp. proviso. 

Derivative: improvis-er , n. 
imprudence, n. — L. imprudentia, ‘lack of fore- 
sight’, fr. imprudens , gen. -entis. See next word 
and -ce. 

imprudent, adj. — L. imprudens, gen. -entis, 
‘not foreseeing, imprudent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
prudens , gen. -entis, ‘foreseeing’. See prudent. 
Derivatives: imprudentiy, adv., imprudent- 
ness, n. 

impudence, impudency, n. — L. impudentia , 
‘shamelessness’, fr. impudens, gen. -entis. See 
next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
impudent, adj., shamelessly bold; insolent. — - L. 
impudens, gen. -entis, ‘shameless, impudent’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and pudens, gen. -entis, ‘ashamed, 
bashful, modest’, pres. part, of pudere, ‘to be 
ashamed’. See pudency and -ent. 

Derivatives: impudent-ly, adv., impudent-ness,n. 
impudicity, n., immodesty; shamelessness. — F. 
impudicite , fr. impudique , ‘shameless’, fr. L. 
impudicus , of s.m., fr. in-, ‘not’, and pudlcus, 
‘bashful, modest*, which derives fr. pudere , 
‘to be ashamed’. See pudency and the suffixes 
-ic and -ity and cp. prec. word, 
impugn, tr. v., to attack by arguments. — ME. 
impugnen, fr. MF. (= F.) impugner, fr. L. im- 
pugnare, ‘to attack, assail’, lit. ‘to fight with*, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and pugndre, ‘to fight’, whence 
pugna, ‘fight’. See pugnacious and cp. expugn, 
oppugn, repugnant. Derivatives: impugn-able, 
adj., impugn-er , n., impugn-ment, n. 
impuissance, n., weakness, want of power. — F. 
See in-, ‘not’, and puissance, 
impuissant, adj., weak, powerless. — F. See in-, 
‘not’, and puissant. 

impulse, n. — L. impulsus, ‘pressure, shock; in- 
citement, instigation’, fr. impulsus, pp. of im- 
pellere , See impel. 

Derivative: impulsive, adj. 
impulsion, n. — F., fr. L. impulsionem, acc. of im- 
pulsid , ‘a pushing against, external pressure’, fr. 
impulsus, pp. of impellere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

impulsive, adj. — OF. (— F.) impulsif (fem. im- 
pulsive) or ML. impulsivus, fr. L. impulsus , pp. 
of impellere. See impel and -ive. 

Derivatives: impulsive-ly, adv., impulsive-ness, n. 
impunity, n. — F. impunite, fr. L. impunitatem, 
acc. of impunitas, ‘freedom from punishment*, 
fr. impunis, ‘without punishment’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and poena, ‘punishment, penalty*. See penal 
and -ity. 

impure, adj. — L. impurus, ‘unclean*, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and purus, ‘clean, pure’. See pure. 
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Derivatives: impure-ly, adv., impure-ness, n. 
impurity, n. — F. impure te, fr. earlier impurite , 
fr. L. impuritatem , ace. of imp ur it as, ‘unclean- 
ness, impurity’, fr. impure. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

imputable, adj. — ML. imputabilis, fr. L. im- 
putare. See impute and -able. 

Derivatives: imputabil-ity , n., imputable-ness, n., 
imputabl-y, adv. 

imputation, n. — Late L. imputation gen. -dnis, 
‘account, charge’, fr. L. imputdtus, pp. of im - 
putdre. See impute and -ation. 
imputative, adj. — L. imputative , ‘charging’, fr. 
imputdtus , pp. of imputdre. See next word 
and -ive. Derivatives: imputative-ly , adv., 

imputative-ness, n. 

impute, tr. v. — F. imputer , fr. L. imputare, ‘to 
reckon, account, charge, ascribe’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and putdre , ‘to trim, prune, lop, clean, cleanse; 
to think over, consider, reckon, count’. See 
putative. 

in, prep. — ME. in, fr. OE. in, rel. to OS., OFris., 
Du., OHG., MHG., G., Goth, in, ON. f, and 
cogn. with Arm. i; y- and n- (before a vowel), 
Gk. £v, dial, tv, Homeric £vt, OL. en, L. in, 
Oscan en, Osco-Umbrian - en (postposition), 
an - (before consonants), OPruss. en, Lith. 
Lett. ?, OIr. in, ini-, en-, OW., OBret. en, in, 
Co., Bret, en, ModW. yn-, ‘in’, OSlav. on-, vun 
vu-, Russ, v, vo, vn-, Alb. in (for *eny), ‘as far 
as’; fr. I.-E. *en, *eni , ‘in’. Cp. in-, ‘in’, inn, 

inning, inter-, interior, into, intro-, ben, ‘within’, 
denizen. Cp. also indigene and words there re- 
ferred to. 

in, adj. — Fr. prec. word, 
in, adv. — ME. in, fr. OE. in, inn, inne, rel. to 
the adverbs: OS. in, inn, ON. inn, OHG. in and 
to OE. in, prep. See in, prep, 
in-, pref. meaning in, into, toward, up, against, 
as in inborn, incline. — E. in or L. in; see in, 
prep. In words of Latin origin, in- becomes il- 
before /, im - before b , m and p, ir- before r (see 
I 1 -, ‘in’, im-, ‘in’, ir-, ‘in’). Cp. em-, en-. 
in-, privative pref., as in inadvertence. — L. in-, 
‘not’, cogn. with Goth., OE. un, ‘not’ ; see un-, 
priv. pref. L. in-, ‘not’, becomes i- before gn, 
it - before /, im - before b , m and p, ir- before r 
(see i-, il-, ‘not’, im-, ‘not’, ir-, ‘not’), 
in-, form of ino- before a vowel. 

-in, suff. used in chemistry. — See -ine, suff. used 
in chemistry. 

-ina, a fem. suff. used to form titles (as czarina ) 
and names (as Georgina). — L. -ina, a fem. suff., 
as in reg-tna, ‘queen’ (fr. rex, gen. rigis, ‘king’), 
-ina, pi. suff. used to form names of groups of 
animals ( zool .) — ModL. use of L. -ina, neut. 
pi. ending of adjectives in -inus\ see adj. suff. 
-ine. The neut. form is due to L. animalia, ‘ani- 
mals’, a neut. noun in the pi., which is under- 
stood. Cp. -inae. 

inaccessible, adj. — F., fr. Late L. inaccessibilis, 
‘unapproachable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and accessibilis. 
See accessible. 

Derivatives: inaccessibil-ity , n., inaccessible- 
ness, n., inaccessibl-y, adv. 
inadvertence, inadvertency, n. — ML. inadver - 
tentia^iz. in-, ‘not’, and Late L. advertentia. See 
advertence. 

inadvertent, adj. — Back formation fr. inadvert- 
ence, inadvertency. For the ending see suff. -ent. 
Derivative: inadvertent-ly, adv. 

-inae, pi. suff. used to form names of subfamilies 
(zool.) — ModL. use of L. -inae, fem. pi. ending 
of adjectives in -inus. The feminine form is due 
to L. bestiae, ‘beasts’, a feminine noun, which 
is understood. Cp. -ina, suff. used in zoology, 
inamorata, n., a female lover. — It. innamorata, 
fem. of innamorato. See next word, 
inamorato, n., a male lover. — It. innamorato, 
pp. of innamorare, ‘to fall in love’, fr. in (fr. L. 
in; see in-, ‘in’, and amore, ‘love*, fr. L. amorem , 
acc. of amor . See amorous and cp. enamor, 
inane, adj., i) empty (i rare); 2) foolish. — L. ina- 
nis, ‘empty, void; worthless, useless’, of un- 
certain origin. Cp. exinanite. 

Derivatives: inane, n., inane-ly, adv. 
inanimate, adj. — Late L. inanimate, ‘lifeless’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and L. animate , ‘animate’. See ani- 



mate. 

Derivatives: inanimate-ly, adv., inanimate-ness, 
n., inanimat-ed, adj., inanimat-ion, n. 
inanition, n., emptiness; exhaustion, starvation. 
— L. inanitio, gen. -dnis, ‘emptiness’, fr. ina- 
nitus, ‘emptied’, pp. of inanire, ‘to empty’, fr. 
indnis. See inane and -ion. 
inanity, n., emptiness; silliness; vanity. — L. 
indnitas, ‘emptiness; uselessness’, fr. indnis. See 
inane and -ity. 

inapt, adj., not apt. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
apt. Cp. inept, unapt. 

Derivatives: inapt-ly, adv., inapt -ness, n. 
inarticulate, adj. — Late L. inarticulate, ‘inarti- 
culate, indistinct’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. articulate, 
pp. of articuldre. See articulate. 

Derivatives: inarticulate-ly , adv., inarticulate- 
ness, n. 

inartificial, adj. — L. inartificidlis, ‘inartificial’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and artificialis, ‘pertaining to art, 
artificial’ ; see artificial. L. inartificidlis is prop, 
a loan translation of Gk. <Xxexvo<; (which is 
formed fr. priv. pref. dc- and x^x^, ‘art’). 
Derivatives: inartificial-tty, n., inartificial-ly , 
adv., inartificial-ness, n. 

inaudible, adj. — L. inaudibilis , ‘inaudible’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and audibilis, ‘audible’. See audible. 
Derivatives: inaudibil-ity, n., inaudible-ness, n., 
inaudibl-y , adv. 

inaugural, adj . — F. See inaugurate and adj. suff . -al. 
Derivative: inaugural, n. 
inaugurate, tr. and intr. v. — L, inaugur at us, pp. 
of inaugurare, ‘to take omens from the flight 
of birds; to consecrate, inaugurate; to install’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and augurare , ‘to examine omens, 
to augur’, fr. augur. See augur and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: inauguration (q.v.), inaugur at-ory, 
adj. 

inauguration, n. — L. inaugurate, gen. '■onis, ‘a 
beginning*, fr. inaugurate, pp. of inaugurare . 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Inca, n., a king of ancient Peru; a member of the 
royal family of ancient Peru. Sp., fr, Quechua 
inca, ‘a noble, a prince’. 

Derivatives: Inc-an , adj. and n. 
incalescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

incalescent, adj., increasing in heat. — L. in- 
calescens, gen. -ent is, ‘growing hot’, pres. part, 
of incalescere, ‘to grow hot’, fr. in-, and cale - 
scere, ‘to grow hot’. See calescent. 
incandesce, tr. v., to cause to glow with heat; 
intr. v., to glow with heat. — L. incandiscere , 
‘to become hot, to glow’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and can- 
discere, ‘to begin to glow’. See candescent, 
incandescence, n, — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce. 

incandescent, adj. — L. incandescens, gen. -ent is, 
pres. part, of incandescere. See incandesce and 
-ent. 

incantation, n., magic formula; magic, spell. — 
L. incant at id, gen. -dnis, ‘enchantment’, fr. in- 
cant at us, pp. of incantare, ‘to chant a magic 
formula, to bewitch, enchant’, lit. ‘to sing in’, 
fr. in-, In’, and cantare, ‘to sing’. See cant, 
‘slang of beggars’, and -ation and cp. enchant. 
Derivative: incantation-al , adj. 
incapable, adj. — F., fr. Late L. incapabilis , fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and L. capabilis, ‘capable’. See capable. 
Derivatives : incapabil-ity, n., incapable-ness, n„ 
incapabl-y , adv. 

incapacity, n. — F. incapacity, fr. ML. incapdci- 
tatem, acc. of incapacitds , fr. Late L. incapax , 
gen. -acis, ‘incapable’, fr. in-, ‘not*, and L.capdx, 
gen. -acis, ‘capable’. See capacity, 
incarcerate, tr. v., to imprison. — ML. incar- 
cerate, pp. of incarcerate, ‘to imprison*, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and L. career, ‘an enclosed place; prison’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. cancel, chancel, 
career. For the ending see subst. suff. -ate. 
incarceration, n. — ML. incarcerdtio, gen. -dnis, 
fr. incarcerate, pp. of incar cerare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

incarnadine, adj., flesh-colored. — F., fr. dial. 
It. incarnadino, fr. It. incar natino, ‘flesh color*, 
fr. incarnato , ‘incarnate’. See incarnate. 
Derivative: incarnadine, tr. v. 



incarnate, adj., invested with flesh. — L. incar- 
nate, pp. of incarnare, ‘to make flesh’, fr. card, 
gen. carnis, ‘flesh’. See carnal and adj. suff. -ate. 
incarnate, tr. v., to invest with flesh. — L. in- 
carnate, pp. of incantare. See incarnate, adj. 
incarnation, n. — F., fr. Late L. incarnationem, 
acc. of incarnatio, fr. L. incarnate , pp. of in- 
car nare. See incarnate, adj. 
incendiary, adj., pertaining to arson. — L. in - 
cendidrius, ‘causing a fire’, fr. incendium, ‘fire’, 
fr. incendere, ‘to set fire to, kindle, burn’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and candere , ‘to shine, be white; to glow 
with heat’. See candid and adj. suff. -ary and cp. 
incense. For the change of Latin d (in candere) 
to e (in in-edndere) see accent and cp. Words 
there referred to. 

incense, n., smoke of burning spices. — ME. 
encens, fr. OF. (= F.) encens, fr. Late L. in- 
censum, ‘incense’, lit. ‘something burnt’, neut. 
pp. of L. incendere. See prec. word and cp. censer, 
incense, tr. v., to offer incense; to perfume with 
incense. — ME. encensen, fr. OF. (= F.) en- 
censer, fr. encens. See incense, n. 
incense, tr. v., to anger. — ME. encensen , fr. L. 
incensus, pp. of incendere , ‘to set fire to, kindle, 
burn; to excite, irritate, anger’. See incense, n. 
incensory, n., censer. — Eccles. L. incensorium, 
fr. L. incensus, pp. of incendere. See incense, n., 
and subst. suff. -ory. 

incentive, adj., tending to incite. — L. incentive, 
‘setting the tune; inciting’, fr. incentus, pp. of 
incinere, ‘to sound, sing’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and canere , 
‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beggars’ and 
-ive. For the change of Latin d (in canere ) to e 
(in in-edntus) see accent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: incentive, n., incentive-ly, adv. 
incept, tr. v., 1) to begin; 2) to take in, ingest. — 
L. inceptus, pp. of incipere, ‘to take in hand, 
begin’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and capere, ‘to catch, seize, 
take, hold’. See captive. For the change of Latin 
d (in cdpere) to e (in in-ceptus) see accent and 
cp. words there referred to. 
inception, n. — L. inceptio , gen. -dnis, ‘a begin- 
ning, undertaking’, fr. inceptus, pp. of incipere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

inceptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. in- 
ceptus , pp. of incipere. See incept. 

Derivative: inceptive, n., an inceptive verb, 
incertitude, n. — F., fr. ML. incertitudinem, acc. 
of incertitudo, fr. L. incertus, ‘uncertain’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and certus, ‘sure, certain’. See certain and 
-tude and cp. certitude. 

incessancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

incessant, adj., uninterrupted. — F., fr. Late L. 
incessantem, acc. of incessans , ‘unceasing’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and L. cessans, gen. -antis, pres. part, 
of cessare, ‘to cease’. See cease and -ant. 
Derivatives: incessant-ly , adv., incessant-ness, n. 
incest, n. — L. incestus, ‘unchastity, incest’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and OL. caste (gen. cast us), ‘chastity’, 
which is rel. to L. caste, ‘chaste’. See chaste. 
For the change of Latin d (in cdstus) to d (in 
in-cistus) see accent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

incestuous, adj. — L. incestuosus, ‘incestuous’, fr. 
incestus, ‘unchaste’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and caste, 
‘chaste’. See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives: incestuoe-ly, adv., incestuous - 
ness, n. 

inch, n., the twelfth part of a foot. — ME. incite, 
inch , fr. OE. ynce, fr. L. uncia, ‘the twelfth part (of 
anything); the twelfth part of a foot, an inch; 
the twelfth part of a pound, an ounce’. See 
uncia and cp. ounce, ‘the twelfth part of a pound’, 
which is a doublet of inch. 

Derivative: inch , v., to move by inches, 
tych, n. v a small island (Scot.) — ME. inch , fr. 
Gael, iwtis, ‘island’, rel. to OIr. inis, W. ynys, 
Co. enys , Bret, enez , of s.m. 
inchoate, adj., just begun. — L. inchoate, pp. of 
inchodre, more correctly spelled incohare, ‘to 
begin’, orig. ‘to harness’, fr. In-, ‘in’, and cohum, 
‘a strap fastening the plowbeam to the yoke’, 
lit. ‘that which holds or encloses’, fr. I.-E. base 
*qogh-, a gradational var. of *qagh-, ‘to encom- 
pass, enclose’. See hedge and cp. words there 
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referred to. For the ending see adj. suff. -ate. 
inchoate, tr. v„ to begin. — Fr. L. inchoates, pp. 
of inchodre. See inchoate, adj. Derivatives: 
inchoation (q.v.), inchoat-ive, adj. and n. 
inchoation, n., beginning. — L. inchoatio , gen. 
•mis, fr. inchoates, pp. of inchodre. See inchoate 
and -ion. 

incidence, n. — F., formed fr. incident , adj. See 
next word and suff. -ce. 

incident, adj. — F. incident , fr. L. incidentem , acc. 
of incident , pres. part, of incider e, ‘to fall 
upon; to happen, occur’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and cadere , 
‘to fall’. See cadence and suff. -ent. For the 
change of Latin a (in cadere) to i (in in-cidere) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: incident , n. (q.v.), incident-al, adj. 
and n., incident-al-ly, adv., incident-al-ness, n. 
incident, n. — F. See incident, adj. 
incinerate, tr. v., to reduce to ashes. — L. in- 
cinerates, pp. of incinerare , ‘to reduce to ashes’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and cinis, gen. cineris , ‘ashes’. See 
cinerary and verbal suff -ate. 

Derivatives: incineration (q.v.), incinerat-or, n. 
incineration, n. — F. incineration, fr. ML. in- 
cinerdtionem, acc. of incinerdtid, fr. L. incine- 
rates, pp. of incinerare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

incipience, incipiency, n., beginning. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
incipient, adj., beginning, initial. — L. incipiens, 
gen. - entis , pres. part, of incipere, ‘to begin’. See 
inceptive and -ent. 

Derivative : incipient-ly , adv. 
incipit, n., the opening words of a book, etc. — 
L., ‘(here) begins’, 3rd pers. sing. pres, of in- 
cipere. See prec. word. 

incise, tr. v. — F. inciser, fr. L. indsus, pp. of in- 
cidere, ‘to cut into, cut through, carve, en- 
grave’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and caedere, ‘to cut’. See 
cement and cp. words there referred to. For the 
change of Latin ae (in caedere) to i (in in-cidere, 
in-cisus) see acquire and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

incision, n. — F., fr. L. incisionem , acc. of incisid 
‘a cutting into, incision’, fr. incisus, pp. of in- 
cidere , ‘to cut into’. See prec. word and -ion. 
incisive, adj. — ML. indsivus, fr. L. indsus, pp. 
of inddere, ‘to cut into’. See incise and -ive. 
Derivatives; incisive- ly , adv., incisive-ness, n. 
incisor, n., a front tooth. — ML. incisor, ‘a cut- 
ting tooth’, lit. ‘that which cuts into’, fr. L. in- 
dsus, pp. of inddere. See incise and agential 
suff. -or. 

incitation, n. — F., fr. L. incitdtidnem, acc. of 
incitatio , ‘an inciting’, fr. incitatus , pp. of in- 
citare. See next word and -ion. 
incite, tr. v. — F. inciter , fr. L. incitare , ‘to put 
into rapid motion, urge, encourage, stimulate, 
rouse’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and citare , ‘to set into quick 
motion, excite, provoke, call urgently’, freq. of 
ciere (pp. cites), ‘to set in motion’. See cite and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: incit-er , n., incite-ment, n., incit- 
ing-ly, adv. 

incivility, n. . — F. incivilite, fr. Late L. incmli- 
tatem , acc. of incivilitas, fr. incivilis , ‘not civil’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. civilis , ‘pertaining to a 
citizen, civil’. See civil and -ity. 
incivism, n., neglect of civic duties. — F. in - 
civisme, fr. in (fr. L. in-; see in-, ‘not’) and 
civisme. See civism. 

inclemency, n. — L. inclementia , ‘rigor, harsh- 
ness, roughness, severity’, fr. inclemens , gen. 
-entis. See next word and -cy and cp. clemency, 
inclement, adj. — L. inclemens , gen. -entis, ‘harsh, 
rough, severe’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and clement, gen. 
-entis, ‘mild, calm’. See dement. 

Derivatives : inclement-ly , adv., inclement- ness,n. 
inclinable, adj. — OF. enclinable, fr. encliner , in- 
cliner. See incline and -able, 
inclination, n. — F., fr. L. inclinationem, acc. of 
inclinatio , ‘a leaning, bending, inclining, in- 
clination’, fr. inclinatus, pp. of inclindre. See 
next word and -ation. 

incline, tr. and intr. v. — ME. enclinen , fr. OF. 
encliner, incliner (F. incliner), fr. L. inclindre, 
‘to cause to lean, to bend, bow, incline’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and -clinare (found only in compounds), ‘to 



bend’. See clinic and cp. decline, v. 

Derivatives: incline, n., inclin-ed, adj., inclin-er, 
n., inclin-ing, n. and adj. 
inclinometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
inclination or dip of the magnetic needle. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. inclindre, ‘to incline’, and 
Gk. ^xpov, ‘measure’. See incline and meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’, and cp. clinometer, 
inclose, v. — See enclose. 

include, tr. v. — L. includere , ‘to shut in, shut up, 
enclose, include, insert’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and clau- 
dere, ‘to shut, close’. See close, adj., and cp. en- 
close. For the change of Latin au (irf claudere) 
to u (in in-cludere) see accuse and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: includ-ed, adj., includ-ed-ness , n. 
inclusion, n. — L. inclusid, gen. -on is, ‘a shutting 
up, confinement’, fr. inclusus, pp. of includere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
inclusive, adj. — ML. inclusivus, fr. L. inclusus , 
pp. of includere. See include and -ive. 
Derivatives: inclusive-ly, adv., inclusive-ness, n. 
incogitable, adj., unthinkable. — ML. incogi- 
tabilis, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. cogitabilis , ‘con- 
ceivable, imaginable, thinkable’. See cogitable, 
incognito, adv., adj. and n. — It. incognito , ‘un- 
known’, fr. L. incognitus , fr. in-, ‘not’, and co- 
gnitus, ‘known’, pp. of cognoscere, ‘to become 
acquainted with, perceive, understand, know’ 
See cognition and cp. inconnu. 
income, n. — Lit. ‘that which comes in’, formed 
fr. in, adv. (see in) and come, 
incommensurable, adj. — ML. incommensurdbilis , 
fr. im-, ‘not’, and Late L. commensurabilis. See 
commensurable. 

Derivatives: incommensurable , n., incommen- 
surability, n., incommensurable-ness, n., incom- 
mensurable y, adv. 

incommode, tr. v. — F. incommoder, fr. L. in- 
commodore, ‘to cause inconvenience, be in- 
convenient, be troublesome’, fr. incommodus, 
‘inconvenient, troublesome’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
commodus, ‘suitable, convenient’. See commode, 
incommodious, adj. — Formed on analogy of L. 
incommodus (see prec. word) fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
commodious. 

Derivatives: incommodious-ly , adv., incommo- 
dious- ness, n. 

incommodity, n. — F. incommodite, fr. L. incom - 
moditbtem, acc. of incommoditds, ‘inconvenien- 
ce, disadvantage’, fr. incommodus. See incom- 
mode and -ity. 

incommutable, adj. — L. incommutabilis, ‘un- 
changeable’, fr. in-, ~‘not\ and commutdbilis, 
‘changeable’. See commutable. 

Derivatives: incommutabil-ity,i\., incommutable- 
ness, n., incommutabl-y, adv. 
incomparable, adj. — F., fr. L. incomparabilis, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and L. comparabilis. See comparable. 
Derivatives : incomparable, n., in co mparabil- i ty, 
n., incomparable-ness , n., incomparabl-y , adv. 
incompatible, adj. — ML. incompatibilis, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and ML. compatibilis. See compatible. 
Derivatives: incompatible, n., incompatibil-ity, 
n., incompatible-ness , n., incompatibl-y, adv. 
incompetence, n.‘ — F. incompetence , fr. incom- 
petent. See next word and -ce. 
incompetent, adj. — F. incompetent, fr. Late L. 
incompetentem, acc. of incompetens, ‘insuffi- 
cient’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. competent, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of competere, ‘to strive together, be 
suitable’. See competent. 

Derivatives: incompetent, n,, incompetent-ly , 
adv., incompetent-ness, n. 
incomplete, adj. — Late L. incomplete, ^incom- 
plete’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. complete, pp. of 
complere, ‘to fill up’. See complete. 

Derivatives: incomp lete-ly, adv., incomplete- 
ness, n. 

incomprehensible, adj. — L. incomprehinsibilis , 
‘that cannot be seized; incomprehensible’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and comprehensibilis. See compre- 
hensible. 

Derivatives: incomprehensibil-ity , n., incompre- 
hensible-ness, n., incomprekensibl-y, adv. 
incondite, adj., badly constructed. — L. incon- 
dite, ‘unformed, uncouth, rude’, fr. in-, ‘not*, 
and condite , pp. of condere, ‘to put together’. 



See condiment. 

incongruence, n. — Late L. incongruentia, ‘in- 
congruity’, fr. L. incongruins , gen. -entis. See 
next word and -ce. 

incongruent, adj. — L. incongruens, gen. -entis, 
‘incongruous, inconsistent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
congruent , gen. -entis, pp. of congruere „ ‘to 
agree’. See congruent. 

Derivative: incongruent-ly, adv. 
incongruity, n. — ML. incongruitds, fr. L. in- 
congruus. See next word and -ity. 
incongruous, adj. — L. incongruus , ‘incongruous, 
inconsistent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and congruus, ‘fit, 
suitable, congruous’. See congruous. 
Derivatives: incongruous-ly, adv., incongruous - 
ness, n. 

inconnu, n., 1) an unknown person; 2) a large 
food fish ( Stenodus mackenzii). — F., ‘unknown’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and connu, ‘known’, pp. of con- 
naitre, ‘to know’, fr. L. cognoscere, ‘to become 
acquainted with, perceive, understand, know*. 
F. connu goes back to OF. coneii, fr. VL. *co- 
gneutus, which corresponds to L. cognitus , pp. of 
cognoscere. See cognition and cp. incognito, 
inconsequence, n. — L. inconsequentia, fr. incon- 
sequent, gen. -entis. See next word and -ce. 
inconsequent, adj. — L. inconsequent, gen. -entis, 
‘not logically connected’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and con- 
sequent, gen. -entis, pp. of consequi, ‘to follow’. 
See consequent. 

Derivatives: inconsequent-ly , adv., inconsequent- 
ness, n., inconsequent-ial, adj., inconsequential- 
ly, adv., inconsequent-ial-ness , n, 
inconsiderate, adj. — L. inconsiderate, ‘thought- 
less, inconsiderate’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and conside- 
rate, pp. of consider are, ‘to consider’. See 
considerate. 

Derivatives: incons'derate-ly, adv., inconsid^r- 
ate-ness, n. 

inconsideration, n. — Late L. inconsiderdtio, gen. 
-onis, ‘inconsiderateness’, fr. L. inconsiderate . 
See prec. word and -ion. 
inconsolable, adj. — L. incdnsdldbilis, ‘incon- 
solable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and consdldbilis, ‘conso- 
lable’. See consolable. 

Derivatives: inconsolabil-ity , n., inconsolable- 
ness, n., inconsolabl-y , adv. 
inconspicuous, adj. — L. inconspicuus , fr. in-, 
‘not’, and conspicuus. See conspicuous. 
Derivatives: inconspicuous-ly, adv., inconspi- 
cuous-ness, n. 

inconstancy, n. — L. inconstantia, fr. inconstant, 
gen. -antis. See next word and -cy. 
inconstant, adj. — F., fr. L. inconstant, gen. -an- 
tis, ‘inconstant, changeable, fickle’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and constant, gen. -antis, pres. part, of cons tare, 
‘to stand firm’. See constant. 

Derivatives: inconstant-ly , adv., inconstant- 

ness, n. 

incontinence, incontinency, n. — F., fr. L. incon- 
tinentia, fr. incontinens, gen. -entis. See next 
word and -ce, resp. -cy. 

incontinent, adj., not continent, incapable of 
restraint. — F., fr. L. incontinentem, acc. of in- 
continens, ‘incontinent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and con- 
tinent , gen. -entis, pres, part, of continere , ‘to 
hold together’. See continent, adj. 
incontinent, also incontinently, adv. immediately 
{archaic), — Fr. Late L. in continent f (scil. tem- 
pore), ‘in continuous time’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and abl. 
of continent. See prec. word, 
incontrovertible, adj. — Coined by Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-82), fr. in-, ‘not’, controvert and 
suff. -ible. 

Derivatives : incontrovertibil-ity, n., incontro- 
vertible-ness, n., incontrovertibl-y , adv. 
inconvenience, inconveniency, n. — OF. incon- 
venience (F. inconvenance), fr. Late L. incon- 
venientia, ‘lack of consistency, incongruity’, fr. 
L. inconveniens , gen. -entis. See next word and 
-ce, resp. -cy. 

indonvenient, adj. — F. inconvenient , ‘unsuitable’, 
fr. L. inconvenientem, acc. of incon veti tens, * un- 
suitable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and * conveniens, gen. 
-entis, ‘suitable’, pres. part, of convenire, ‘to be 
suitable’. See* convenient 
Derivatives: inconvenient-ly, adv., inconvenient- 
ness, n. 
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inconvertible, adj. — Late L. inconvertibilis , fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and convertibilis. See convertible. 
Derivatives: inconvertibility , n., inconvertible- 
ness , n., inconvertible , adv. 
incorporate, adj., incorporeal. — L. incorporate, 
‘not embodied’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and corporate. 
See corporate. 

incorporate, adj., united in one body. — Late L. 
incorporate, ‘incorporated’, pp. of incorpordre, 
‘to provide with a body, incorporate’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and L. corporare , ‘to make into a body’, fr. 
corpus , gen. corporis , ‘body’. See corpus and 
adj. suflf. -ate and cp. corporate, 
incorporate, tr. v., to form into a body, to form 
into a society; intr. v., to unite. — Late L. in- 
corporate, pp, of incorpordre , See prec. word. 
Derivatives: incorporat-ed , adj., incorporat-ing , 
adj., incorporation (q.v.), incorporat-ive , adj., 
incorpora t-or, n. 

incorporation, n., the act of incorporating. — 
ME. incorporacioun , fr. OF. incorporation , fr. 
Late L. incorporationem , acc. of incorporate , 
fr. incorporate , pp. of incorpordre. See incor- 
porate, ‘united in one body’, and -ion. 
incorporeal, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L. incorporee , ‘incorporeal’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and corpus , gen. corporis , ‘body’. See corpus. 
Derivatives: incorporeal- ity, n., incorporeal-ly , 
adv. 

incorporeity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. in- 
corporeus. See prec. word, 
incorrect, adj. — L. incorrectus, ‘uncorrected’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and correctus , pp.' of corrigere , ‘to 
make straight, set right, correct’. See correct, adj. 
Derivatives: incorrect-ly, adv., incorrect-ness , n. 
incorrigible, adj. — F., fr. L. incorrigibilis, ‘not to 
be corrected’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and corrigibilis, ‘cor- 
rigible’. See corrigible. 

Derivatives: incorrigible , n., incorrigibil-ity , n., 
incorrigible-ness , n., incorrigibl-y, n. 
incorrupt, adj. — L. incorruptus, ‘unspoiled, un- 
corrupted’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and corrupte , pp. of 
corrumpere, ‘to destroy, corrupt’. See corrupt. 
Derivative : incorrupt-ly , adv. 
incorruptible, adj. — F., fr. Late L. incorrupti- 
bilis , fr. in-, ‘not’, and corrup/jfrVM. See cor- 
ruptible. 

Derivatives: incorruptibil-ity , n., incorruptible- 
ness, n., incorruptibl-y , adv. 
incorruption, n. — Late L. incorruptid, gen. -onis, 
‘incorruptibility’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. corruptio, 
gen. -onis, ‘corruption’. See corruption, 
incrassate, tr. and intr. v., to thicken. — L. in- 
crassate, ‘made thick’, pp. of incrassare, ‘to 
make thick’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and crassus, ‘thick’. 
See crass and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: incrassat-ion , n. 
incrassate, adj., thickened. — L. incrassate , pp. 

of incrassare . See incrassate, v. 
increase, intr. and tr. v. — ME. eticresen, in - 
cresen , fr. AF. encress-, corresponding to OF. 
encreis-, encreiss -, pres. part, stem of encreistre , 
encroistre, fr. L. increscere , ‘to grow in or upon’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and crescere , ‘to grow*. See crescent 
and cp. increment. 

Derivatives: increase, n., increas-able , adj., wi- 
creas-ed-ly, adv., increase-ment , n., increas-er , 
n., increas-ing, adj., increas-ing-ly , adv. 
incredibility, n. — L. incredibilitas , ‘incredibility’, 
fr. incredibilis . See next word and -ity. 
incredible, adj. — L. incredibilis , ‘that cannot be 
believed’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and credibilis, ‘worthy of 
belief’. See credible and cp. incroyable. 
Derivatives: incredible-ness, n., incredibl-y, adv. 
incredulity, n. — F. incridulite, fr. L. increduli- 
tdtem , acc. of incredulitds, ‘disbelief’, fr. in- 
credulus. See next word and -ity. 
incredulous, adj u . — L. incredulus , ‘unbelieving’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and credulus , ‘credulous’. See 
credulous. 

Derivatives: incredulous-ly, adv., increduloe- 
nessy n. 

increment, n., increase; growth. — L. incremen- 
tunty ‘growth, increase’, fr. increscere , ‘to grow 
in or upon’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and crescere , ‘to grow’. 
See increase and cp. decrement. 

Derivatives: increment-al , adj., increment- 

ation, n. 



incriminate, tr. v. — ML, incriminate , pp. of in - 
criminare, ‘to incriminate’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. 
criminare, crimindri, ‘to accuse one of a crime’, 
fr. crimen, gen. criminis , ‘crime’. See criminate. 
Derivatives: incriminat-ion , n., incriminat-or, n., 
incriminat-ory, adj. 
incrcach, intr. v. — See encroach, 
incroyable, n., name of a French fop or dandy 
in the period of the Directory (1795-99). — F., 
‘incredible’, fr. OF. increable , fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
OF. ere ire (F. croire ), ‘to believe’, fr. L. credere 
(see creed and cp. incredible); so called in al- 
lusion to their frequent use of the word in- 
croyable. 

incrust, tr. v. — F. incruster, fr. L. incrustare , 
‘to cover with a crust or coat, incrust’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and crustare, ‘to cover with a crust’, fr. creta , 
‘crust’. See crust and cp. encrust, 
incrustate, adj. — L. incrustdtus, ‘covered with 
a crust’, pp. of incrustare. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

incrustation, n. — Late L. incrustatio, gen. -onis, 
‘a covering with a crust’, fr. L. incrustdtus, pp. 
of incrustare. See incrust and -ion. 
incubate, tr. and intr. v. — L. incubate, pp. of 
incubdre, ‘to lie in or upon’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
cubdre , ‘to lie down’. See cubicle and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. incumbent. 

Derivatives: incubation (q.v.), incubat-ive , adj., 
incubator (q.v.), incubat-ory , adj. 
incubation, n. — L. incubdtio, gen. -onis, ‘a lying 
upon eggs’, fr. incubate , pp. of incubdre. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

incubator, n. — * Lit. ‘one who or that which in- 
cubates’, fr. L. incubator, fr. incubdtus , pp. of 
incubdre . See incubate and agential suff. -or. 
incubus, n., 1) an evil spirit supposed to lie on 
sleeping persons; 2) a nightmare. — Late L., 
‘nightmare’, lit. ‘what lies upon one’, fr. incubdre. 
See incubate and cp. succubus. 
meuda), incudate, adj., pertaining to the incus 
(anat.) — Formed with adj. suff. -al, resp. -ate, 
fr. L. incus, gen. incud is, ‘anvil’. See incus, 
incudo-, before a vowel incud-, combining form 
denoting the incus (anat.) — Fr. L. incus, gen. 
incudis, ‘anvil’. See incus, 
inculcate, tr. v., to impress on the mind. — L. 
inculcate, pp. of inculcare, ‘to impress or urge 
upon’, lit. ‘to tread in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and ealedre , 
‘to tread’, fr. calx, gen. calcis , ‘heel*. See Cal- 
ceolaria and verbal suff. -ate and cp. recalcitrate. 
For the change of Latin a (in c&lcdre ) to u (in 
in-culcare) see desultory and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: inculcation (q.v.), inculcat-ive , adj., 
inculcat-or, n., inculcat-ory , adj. 
inculcation, n. — Late L. inculcdtio, gen. -onis, ‘an 
inculcating’, fr. L. inculcate, pp. of inculcare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
inculpable, adj., not culpable. — Late L, incul- 
pabilis, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. culpdbilis. See 
culpable. 

Derivatives : inculpabil-ity, n., inculpable-ness, n., 
inculpabl-y, adv. 

inculpate, tr. v. - ML. inculpate , pp. of incul- 
pdre, ‘to reproach, blame’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. cul- 
pdre, ‘to reproach, blame, censure’, fr. culpa, 
‘blame, fault’. See culpable. 

Derivatives: inculpat-ion, n., inculpat-ive, adj., 
inculpat-ory, adj. 

incult, adj., uncultivated. — L. incult us, ‘un- 
tilled, uncultivated, unpolished, rude, un- 
adorned’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and cultus , ‘tilled, culti- 
vated’, pp. of colere , ‘to till, cultivate’.. See cult, 
incumbency, n. — Formed from next word with 
incumbent, adj., obligatory. — L. incumbens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of incumbere, ‘to lie upon, 
apply oneself to’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and -cumbere (found 
only in compounds), ‘to lie’. See cubicle and cp. 
accumbent and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: incumbent , n. (q.v.), incumbent-ly , 
adv. 

incumbent, ri., one who holds an ecclesiastical 
benefice or any other office. — Fr. prec. word, 
incunabula, n. pi., 1) the first stages of anything; 
2) books printed before the year 1500. — L. 
incunabula (pi.), ‘swaddling clothes; cradle; 
childhood; origin, beginning’, formed fr. in-, 



‘in’, and cunae, ‘cradle’, which stands for *koi - 
nd, ‘a place to lie down in’, and is cogn. with 
Gk. xolt7), ‘place to lie down in, bed’, xelaS-at, 
‘to lie, to lie asleep’, xoljjlocv, ‘to lull to sleep’, 
fr. I.-E. base *Icei-, ‘to lie, settle down’, whence 
also L. civis, ‘member of a community, citizen’. 
See civil and cp. words there referred to. Cp.also 
cunabula. 

incur, tr. v. — - L. incurrere, ‘to run into, run to- 
ward, rush at’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and currere, ‘to run’. 
See current, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
incurable, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) incurable, 
fr. Late L. incurabilis, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. 
curdbilis. See curable. 

Derivatives: incurable, n., incur ahil-ity, n., in- 
curable-ness, n., incurabl-y, adv. 
incuriosity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 

incur ids us. See next word, 
incurious, adj. — L. incur lose, ‘careless, indif- 
ferent, negligent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and curidsus, 
‘careful, diligent’. See curious. 

Derivatives: incur ious-ly, adv., incur ious-ness, n. 
incurrent, adj., running in. — L. incurrens , gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of incurrere. ‘to run into’. See 
incur and -ent. 

incursion, n. — L. incur sio, gen. -onis, ‘an assault, 
inroad, attack’, fr. incur sus, pp. of incurrere. 
See incur and -ion. 

incursive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr, L, 
incurse, pp. of incurrere. See incur and -ive. 
incurvate, adj., bent or curved inward. — L. in- 
cur vdtus, pp. of incur vare, ‘to bend, crook, 
curve’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and curvare , ‘to bend, crook, 
curve’. See curve, v., and adj. suff. -ate. 
incurvate, tr. and intr. v,, to bend or curve in- 
ward. — L. incurvate , pp. of incurvdre. See 
incurvate, adj. 

incurvation, n. — L. incurvdtio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
bending, curving’, fr. incurvate , pp. of incur- 
vdre. See incurvate, adj., and -ion. 
incurve, tr. v., to bend or curve inward. — L. in- 
cur vare. See incurvate, adj. 
incus, n., the middle of three small bones in the 
ear(<2na/.) — L. incus, ‘anvil’, a name given to this 
bone by the Belgian anatomist Andreas Ve- 
salius (1514-64) because of its resemblance to 
an anvil. L. incus derives from the stem of in- 
cudere , ‘to forge with a hammer’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and cudere, ‘to strike, beat’, which is cogn. with 
ON. hdggva , OE. heawan , ‘to hew’. See hew and 
cp. caudex. 

incuse, adj., stamped in, impressed (esp. used in 
numismatics). — L. incusus, pp. of incudere , ‘to 
forge with a hammer’. See incus. 

Derivative: incuse, n., impression (esp. on a 
coin) 

incuse, tr. v., to stamp (esp. on a coin). — L. in- 
cuse, pp. of incudere. See incuse, adj. 
indaba, n., meeting, council (among S. African 
tribes). — Zulu in-daba , fr. pref. in and daba, 
‘business, matter news’. 

indagate, tr. v., to search out, investigate. — L. 
indagdtus, pp. of inddgare, ‘to trace out, track, 
search, investigate’, formed fr. ind(u)-, ‘in’, and 
ag-, the lengthened form of the stem of age re, 
‘to drive’ ; orig. a hunting term used in the sense 
‘to drive (the game) in’. For the first element 
see indigene, for the second see agent, adj., and 
cp. ambages. For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
indagation, n. — L. inddgdtio , gen. -onis, ‘a 
tracing out, investigation’, fr. indagdtus, pp. of 
inddgare. See prec, word and -ion. 
indagator, n. — L. indagator , ‘tracker, investi- 
gator’, fr. indagdtus, pp. of inddgare. See inda- 
gate and agential suff. -or. 
indamine, indam in, n., any of a series of organic 
bases containing the NH group (chem.) — G. 
Indamin, prob. coined from the abbreviation of 
ind(igo) and amin. 

indebted, adj. — ME. endetted, pp. of endetten , 
‘to indebt, oblige’, fr. OF. endetter , fr. en, ‘in’, 
and dette, ‘debt’. In ModE. L. in- has been 
substituted for ME. and OF. en-. See 1st en-, 
in-, ‘in’, and debt. 

Derivative: indebted-ness, n. 
indecency, n. — L. indecent ia, ‘unseemliness, im- 
propriety*, fr. indecens, gen. -entis. See next 
word and -cy. 
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indecent, adj. — L. indecens , gen. -entis, ‘un-, 
seemly, improper’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and decens, 
gen. -entis, ‘becoming, fitting, seemly, proper*. 
See decent. 

Derivatives: indecent-ly, adv., indecent-ness , n. 
indecision, n. — F. indecision, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
decision. See decision. 

indeclinable, adj. — F. indeclinable , fr. L. inde - 
clinabilis , fr. in-, ‘not’, and declindbilis. See 
declinable. 

Derivatives: indeclinable-ness , n., indeclinabl-y , 
adv. 

indecorous, adj. — L. indecorus, ‘unbecoming, 
unseemly, disgraceful, indecorous’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and decorus, ‘becoming, fitting, seemly, proper’. 
See decorous. 

Derivatives: indecorous- ly, adv., indecorous- 
ness , n. 

indecorum, n., lack of decorum. — L. indecorum , 
‘that which is not suitable’, neut. of indecorus. 
See indecorous and cp. decorum, 
indeed, adv. — Formed fr. in and deed. 
Derivative: indeed , interj. 
indefatigable, adj. — Obsol. F. indefatigable , fr. 
L. indefatigabilis , ‘that cannot be wearied’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and defatigare , ‘to tire, exhaust’, fr. 
de- and fatigdre, ‘to weary’. See fatigue and 
-able. 

Derivatives: indefatigabil-ity , n., indefatigable- 
ness, n., indefatigabl-y, adv. 
indefinite, adj. — L. indefinite, ‘indefinite’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and definite , pp. of definire, ‘to limit, 
define’. See definite. 

Derivatives : indefinite-ly, adv., indefinite-ness, n. 
indelible, adj. — L. indelebilis, ‘indelible, im- 
perishable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and delere, ‘to efface, 
abolish, obliterate, destroy’. See delete and -ible. 
Derivatives: indelibil-ity, n., indelible-ness , n., 
indelibl-y, adv. 

indemnification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
indemnify, tr. v. — Formed with suff. -fy fr. L. 
indemnis , ‘unhurt, uninjured’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
damnum, ‘loss, injury’. See damn. For the change 
of Latin a (in damnum) to e (in in-demnis ) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
indemnity, n. — F. indemnite, fr. Late L. indem - 
nitatem , acc. of indemnitds, ‘security from 
damage or loss, indemnity’, fr. L. indemnis. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

indene, n., a hydrocarbon, C*H 8 , obtained from 
coal tar ( chem .) — Coined from the abbreviation 
of indole and suff. -ene. 

indent, tr. v., to notch; intr. v., to make out an 
order with a counterfoil. — ME. endenten , ‘to 
notch’, fr. OF. (= F.) endenter, fr. ML. inden- 
ture , ‘to furnish with teeth*, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. 
dens, gen. dentis , 'tooth*. See tooth and cp. 
denti-. 

Derivatives: indent , n., a notch; indenture, n., 
indent-ation , n., indent-ion , n., indenture (q.v.) 
indent, tr. v., to make a dent, impress. — Formed 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and dent. 

Derivative: indent, n., a dent, indent-ation, n. 
indenture, n., i) an indented document; 2) any 
deed or contract; esp. 3) a contract of appren- 
ticeship. — ME. endenture, fr. OF. endenteiire, 
endenture , fr. endenter. See indent, v., and -ure. 
Derivatives : indenture, tr. v., indentur-ed, adj. 
independence, n. — Formed fr. independent with 
suff. -ce. Cp. F. independance . 
independency, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -cy. 

independent, adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
dependent. Cp. F. independant. 

Derivatives: independent, n., independent-ly, adv. 
indeterminable, adj. — Late L. indetermindbilis, 
‘that cannot be defined’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and deter- 
minabilis. See determinable. 

Derivatives: indeterminable-ness , n., indeter- 
minabl-y, adv. 

indeterminate, adj. — Late L. indeterminate, 
‘undefined’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. determinate , 
pp. of deter mind re. See determinate. 
Derivatives: indeterminate-ly, adv., indetermin- 
ate-ness, n., indeterminat-ion, n. 
indeterminism, n., the doctrine that human will is 
free ( philos .) — * Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and deter- 
minism. 



indeterminist, n., a believer in indeterminism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

index, n. — L. index, gen. indie is, ‘a pointer, in- 
dicator; the forefinger; sign, mark, indication; 
guide, witness, informer’, rel. to indicare, ‘to 
point out, show’. See indicate. 

Derivatives: index, tr. v., index-ed, adj., index- 
er , n., index-ing, n. 

India, n. — L., fr. Gk. Tv&a, fr. ’'Iv8o<;, ‘the river 
Indus’, fr. OPers. Hindu, fr. OI. sindhuh, ‘river’, 
spec, ‘the river Indus’, whence ‘the region of 
the river Indus’. Cp. Hindu, indigo, indium, 
sandia, sendal, sindon. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in Sapindus and in tamarind. 

Derivatives: Indi-an, adj. and n. 

Indie, adj., of, or pertaining to, India. — L. In- 
dicus, fr. Gk. TvSixoc;, fr. Tv&a. See prec. word 
and -ic and cp. indigo. 

indicate, tr. v. — L. indicate, pp. of indicare , ‘to 
point out, show, indicate, declare’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and diedre, ‘to proclaim, dedicate, consecrate’, 
which is rel. to dicer e, ‘to say, tell’. See diction 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. index, indicia, 
indict. 

Derivatives: indicat-ed, adj., indication (q.v.), 
indicative { q.v.), indicator (q.v.), indicat -ory, adj . 
indication, n. — F., fr. L. indicationem, acc. of 
indiedtid , ‘an indicating’, fr. indicate, pp. of 
indicare. See prec. word and -ion. 
indicative, adj. — F. indicat if (fern, indicative ), fr. 
L. indicative, fr. indicate, pp. of indicare. See 
indicate and -ive. 

Derivative: indicat ive-ly, adv. 
indicative, n. — F. indicatif See indicative, adj. 
indicator, n. — Late L., ‘one that points out or 
shows’, fr. L. indicate , pp. of indicare. See in- 
dicate and agential suff. -or. 
indicia, n. pi., indications. — L., pi. of indicium, 
‘information, discovery, disclosure; sign, mark’, 
fr. index, gen. indicis. See index, 
indict, tr. v., to charge with a crime. — ME. en - 
diten, ‘to dictate, write down, accuse, indict’, 
fr. OF. enditer, ‘to dictate, write down; to sug- 
gest, teach; to prescribe’, fr. VL. *indictdre, ‘to 
declare, proclaim in writing’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
L. dietdre, ‘to say often, declare, prescribe, dic- 
tate’. See dictate and cp. indite, which is a dou- 
blet of indict. Cp. also indicate, indicia. 
Derivatives: indict-able, adj., indict-ee, n., in- 
dict -or, n., indict-ment, n. 

indiction, n,, 1) the edict of a Roman emperor 
establishing the valuation of a property for pur- 
poses of taxation at the beginning of every fif- 
teen years; 2) a recurring cycle of fifteen years. 
— L. indict id, gen. -on is, ‘declaration, appoint- 
ment’, esp. ‘appointment of tax’, fr. indictus , 
pp. of indicer e, ‘to declare, appoint’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and dicer e, ‘to say’. See diction and -ion and cp. 
prec. word. 

Indies, n. pi. — PI. of Indie , Indy , fr. L. India. 
See India. 

indifference, indifferency, n. — L. indifferent ia, 
‘want of difference, similarity’, fr. indifferens, 
gen. -entis. See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
indifferent, adj. — L. indifferens , gen. -entis, ‘in- 
different, similar; neither good nor evil’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and differens, pres. part, of differre, 
‘to differ’. See different. 

Derivatives: indifferent , n., indifferent-ism, n., 
indifferent-ist , n., indifferent-ly, adv. 
indigence, n. — L. indigentia , ‘need, want, in- 
satiable desire’, fr. indigens, gen. -entis. Sec in- 
digent and -ce. 

indigene, n., a native. — F. indigene, fr. L. in- 
digene, ‘native’, lit. ‘born within (the tribe)’, 
fr. *indu-gena , fr. OL. indu, fr. earlier endo, ‘in’, 
and the base of L. gignere, perf. genui, ‘to be- 
get’. OL. endo is formed fr. en, ‘in’, and -do, 
‘to’; it is cogn. with Hitt, anda, andan, ‘in, into, 
within’, Gk. gv&tva, ‘entrails’, OIr. inne (for 
*en-d-io-), ‘within’ (but Gk. gvSov, ‘within’, is 
formed fr. ev, ‘in’, and the base of S6(20<;, 
‘house’; see endo-). See in-, ‘in’, and to and cp. 
the first element in indagate, indigent, industry. 
For the second element in L. indigena see genus, 
indigenous, adj., native. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. indigena, ‘native’. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: indigenous-ly , adv., indigenous - 



ness, n. 

indigent, adj., needy, poor. — F., fr. L. indi- 
gen tern, acc. of, indigens, ‘needy’, pres. part, of 
indigere, ‘to need, want, require’, which is com- 
pounded of OL. ind(u)-, ‘in’, and L. egere , ‘to be 
in need, be in want’. For the first element see in- 
digene. The second element is prob. cogn. with 
ON. ekla, ‘want, lack’, ekla, “hardly’, OHG. 
eko-rddo, ‘only’, ekrodi, eccherode , ‘thin, weak’. 
For the change of Latin d (in egere) to 1 (in in- 
digere) see abstinence and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. L. egere is not cogn. with OE. acan, 
‘to ache’, nor with the second element in L. 
indi-gena , ‘a native’, and in ex-iguus, ‘scanty, 
small’. 

indigested, adj. — Formed with suff. -ed fr. L. 
indigestus, ‘undigested; unarranged, confused’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and digest us, pp. of digerere, ‘to 
divide, distribute; to digest’. See digest, v. 
indigestible, adj. — Late L. indigestibiiis, ‘in- 
digestible’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and digestibilis . See 
digestible. 

Derivatives: indigest ibil-ity, n., indigestible-ness, 
n., indigest ibl-y, adv. 

indigestion, n. — F., fr. Late L. indigestionem, 
acc. of indigest id, ‘indigestion’, fr, L. indigestus. 
See indigested. 

indigestive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 

indigestus. See indigested, 
indign, adj., unworthy (obsol.) — ME. indigne, 
fr. MF. (= F.) indigne , fr. L. indignus, ‘un- 
worthy, undeserving’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and dignus , 
‘worthy’. See dignity. 

indignant, adj. — L. indignans, gen. - antis , pres, 
part, of indigndri, ‘to be displeased at, to be 
indignant’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and dignus, ‘worthy’. 
See dignity and -ant 
Derivative: indignant-ly, adv. 
indignation, n. — F., fr. L. indig ndtioncm, acc. of 
indignatio , ‘indignation, displeasure’, fr. indig- 
natus, jjp. of indigndri. See indign and -ation. 
indignity^ n. — L. indig nitds, gen. -at is, ‘unwor- 
thiness, meanness, baseness’, fr. indignus , ‘un- 
worthy’. See indign and -ity. 
indigo, n., a blue dye. — F., fr. Du. indigo, bor- 
rowed fr. Sp. indico , Indigo, fr. L. indicum , ‘in- 
digo’, fr. Gk. Iv8ix6v, ‘indigo’, (short for ’IvSixiv 
(pocpp.axov, lit. ‘Indian dye’), neut. of Tv$ix6<;, 
‘Indian’. See Indie. 

indigotic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, in- 
digo. — Irregularly formed fr. indigo with 
suff. -ic. 

indirect, adj. — Late L. indirectus (prob. through 
the medium of F. indirect ), fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. 
directus . See direct, adj. and v. 

Derivatives: indirect-ion, n., indirect-ly, adv., 
indirect-ness, n. 

indiscreet, adj., not discreet; imprudent. — ME. 
indiscrete, fr. F. indiscret (fern, indiscrete), fr. L. 
indiscretus, ‘unseparated, undivided, undistin- 
guished; not distinguishing, indiscreet’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and discretus , pp. of discernere. See 
discreet and cp. next word. 

Derivatives : indiscreet-ly, adv., indiscreet-ness, n. 
indiscrete, adj., not consisting of distinct parts. — 
L. indiscretus, ‘unseparated’. See prec. word, 
indiscretion, n. — F. indiscretion, fr. Late L. in- 
discretionem, acc. of indiscretio , ‘lack of discern- 
ment’, fr. L. indiscretus. See prec. word and -ion 
and cp. discretion. 

indispensable, adj. — ML. indispensdbilis , fr, in-, 
‘not’, and dispensdbilis. See dispensable. 
Derivatives: indispensabil-ity , n., indispensable- 
ness, n., indispensabl-y , adv. 
indisputable, adj. — Late L. indisputdbilis, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and L. disputabilis. See disputable. 
Derivatives: indisputabil-ity, n., indisputable- 
ness , n., indisputabl-y, adv. 
indissoluble, adj. — L. indissolubilis , ‘that cannot 
’be dissolved’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and dissolubilis. See 
dissoluble. 

Derivatives: indissolubil-ity, n., indissoluble- 
ness, n., indissolubl-y, adv. 
indistinct, adj. — L. indistinctus, ‘not distinct; 
confused’, fr. in-, ‘not*, and distinctus. See 
distinct. 

Derivatives : indistinct- ion, n., indistinct-ive, adj., 
indistinct-ive-ly , adv., indistinct-ive-ness, n., in- 
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distinct-ly , adv., indistinctness , n. 
indite, tr. v., to write, put down in writing. — 
ME. enditen, ‘to dictate, write down’. See indict, 
indium, n., name of a rare metallic element {chem.) 
— ModL., coined by its discoverers, the Ger- 
man chemists Ferdinand Reich and Theodor 
Richter, in 1863, fr. L. indicum, ‘indigo’ (see 
indigo) ; so called by them in allusion to its color 
in the spectrum. 

individual, adj. — ML. individualism ‘individual’, 
fr. L. individuus , ‘undivided, indivisible’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and dividuus, ‘divisible’, fr. divider e, ‘to. 
divide’. See divide and adj. suff. -al and cp. 
dividual. L. individuus was coined by Cicero to 
translate Gk. itropoq, ‘that cannot be cut, indivis- 
ible’. 

Derivatives: individual , n., individual-ism , n., 
individual-ist , n., individual-ist-ic , adj., individual - 
ist-ic-al-ly, adv., individual-ity , n., individual- ize, 
tr. v., individual-iz-ation, n., individualiz-er, n., 
individual-ly , adv. 

individuate, tr. v., to individualize. — ML. indl- 
vidudtus, pp. of individuare , ‘to individualize’, fr. 
L. individuus. See individual and verbal suff. -ate. 
individuation, n. — ML. individuation gen. -onis, 
fr. individuates, pp. of individuare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

indivisible, adj. — Late L. indivisibilis, ‘indivisible’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and divisibilis. See divisible. 
Derivatives : indivisible , n., indivisibil-ity, n., r>i- 
divisible-ness, n., indivisibl-y, adv. 

Indo-, combining form meaning ‘Indian’. — Fr. 
Gk. ’IvSis, ‘Indian’, fr. ’Iv§6^, ‘the river Indus’. 
See India. 

indocile, adj. — F., fr. L. indocilis, ‘that cannot 
be taught’, fr. in-, ‘not*, and docilis , ‘docile’. 
See docile. 

indocility, n. — F. indocilite, fr. L. indocilitatem , 
acc. of indocilitas, 'unteachableness’, fr. indo- 
cilis. See prec. word and -ity. 
indoctrinate, tr. v. — Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, L. doc- 
trina , ‘teaching’ (see doctrine), and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: indoctrinat-ion , n., indoctrinat-or,r\. 
Indo-European, adj. and n. — Coined by the phy- 
sician, physicist and Egyptologist Thomas 
Young (1773-1829). 

indole, indo], n., a white crystalline compound, 
C 8 H 7 N, obtained by reduction from indigo 
derivatives {chem,) — Coined from the abbre- 
viation of ind(igo) and suff. -ol (for alcoh-ol). 
Indolence, n. — L. indolentia, ‘freedom from 
pain, insensibility’, fr. in-, ‘not*, and dolens , gen, 
-ends; see next word and -ce. L. indolentia is 
prop, a loan translation. It was formed by Cicero 
to render the Greek philosophical term <hza&cia, 
lit. ‘impassibility’, which was coined by Aristotle 
from 7C&&0 s, ‘suffering’ (see apathy). 
indolent, adj. — Late L. indo lens, gen. -ends, fr. 
priv. pref. in- and L. dolens , gen. -ends, pres. part, 
of dolere ‘to feel pain’. See dole, ‘grief’, and 
-ent. 

Derivatives: indolent , n., indolent-ly, adv. 
Indomitable, adj. — Late L. indomitabilis, ‘indo- 
mitable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, do mi tare, ‘to tame’, and 
suff. -abilis. See daunt, and -able. 

Derivatives: indomitabil-ity , n., indomitable- 
ness, n„ indomitabl-y , adv. 

Indonesia, n., the East Indian Archipelago. — 
Compounded of Indo- and Gk. v7jao?, ‘island’, 
which is prob. rel. to vrj-xetv, ‘to swim’, fr. 
I.-E. base *snd -, ‘to flow’, whence also OI. sndti, 
‘bathes’ (intr.), L. ndre, natdre, ‘to swim’. See 
natation and cp. the second element in Mela- 
nesia, Micronesia, Polynesia. 

Derivatives: Indonesi-an, adj. and n. 
indorse, tr. v. — A var. of endorse (q.v.) 
Derivatives: indors-ation , n., indors-ee, n., in- 
dor s-er, n., indorse-ment, n. 
indoxyl, n., a yellow crystalline compound, 
CgH 7 NO {chem.) — Formed from the abbre- 
viation of ind(igo) and (hydr)oxyl. 

Indra, n., the god of the firmament in Hindu 
mythology. — OI. fndrah , of uncertain origin, 
indri, n., the short-tailed lemur (Indris brevicau- 
datus). — Malagasy; prop, an interjection 
meaning ‘behold!*, but mistaken for the name 
of the animal. 



indubious, adj. — L. indubius, ‘not doubtful, cer- 
tain’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and dubius, ‘doubtful, du- 
bious’. See dubious. 

indubitable, adj. — L. indubitdbilis, ‘that cannot 
be doubted’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and dubit abilis. See 

dubitable. 

Derivatives: indubitable-ness , n., indubitabl-y, 
adv. 

induce, tr. v. — L. inducere , ‘to lead in, bring in; 
to introduce; to persuade’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and du- 
cere, ‘to lead’. See duke and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. andouille. 

Derivatives: induc-ed, adj., induce-ment, n., 
induc-ible , adj. 

induct, tr. v. — L. inductus , pp. of inducere. See 

induce. 

inductance, n,, the property of a circuit by virtue 
of which induction occurs (elect.) — See prec. 
word and -a nee. 

inductile, adj., not ductile. — Formed fr. in-, 
‘not’, and ductile. 

induction, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. induedonem , 
acc. of inductid , ‘a leading in, introduction; a 
mode of reasoning from the particular to the 
general’, fr. inductus , pp. of inducere. See induce 
and -ion. As a term of logic, L. inductid is a loan 
translation of Gk. iTtaycoy^, ‘a bringing on or 
in ; induction’, fr. ^roxyeiv, ‘to bring on or in’, 
inductive, adj. — Late L. induct ivus , fr. L. in- 
ductus, pp. of inducere. See induce and -ive. 
Derivatives: induct ive-ly, adv., inductive-ness, n. 
inductor, n. — L., ‘one who stirs up or rouses’, fr. 
inductus, pp. of inducere. See induce and agential 
suff. -or. 

indue, tr. v., to put on (a garment); to invest, en- 
dow. — A var. of endue, 
indulge, tr. and intr. v. — L. indulgire , ‘to be 
kind, yield, indulge in’, orig. ‘to be long-suffer- 
ing, be bearing, be patient*; cogn. with OI. 
dirghah , ‘long’, Gk. Sohyoc;, ‘long*! See dolicho- 
and cp. indult. 

Derivatives: indulg-er, n., indulg-ing, adj., in- 
dulg-irtg-ly, adv. 

indulgence, n. — Either fr. F. indulgence , or directly 
fr. L. indulgentia, ‘indulgence, gentleness, com- 
plaisance’, fr. indulgens, gen. -ends. See next 
word and -ence. 

Derivatives: indulgence , tr. v., indulgenc-ed , adj. 
indulgent, adj. — L. indulgens, gen. -ent is, pres, 
part, of indulgere. See indulge and -ent. 
Derivatives: indulgent-ly, adv., indulgent-ness,n. 
induline, indulin, n., any of a group of blue black 
and grayish aniline dyes {chem.) — Formed 
from the abbreviation of ind(igo) and the suf- 
fixes -ule and -ine. 

indult, n., an extraordinary dispensation granted 
by the Pope. — L. indultum, ‘indulgence, grace, 
favor’, prop. neut. pp. of indulgere. See indulge, 
indurate, tr. and intr. v. — L. indurates, pp. of 
indurdre , ‘to make hard, harden’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and durare, ‘to make hard, harden’, fr. durus, 
‘hard’. See dure, adj., and verbal suff. -ate, and 
cp. endure, obdurate. 

Derivatives: indurat-ed, adj., induration (q.v,), 
indur-at-ive, adj. 

indurate, adj. — L. indurates, pp. of indurdre. See 
indurate, v. 

induration, n. — F., fr. ML. indurdtionem , acc. of 
induratid , ‘hardness (esp. of heart)’. See indurate, 
v., and -ion. 

indusium, n., 1) the covering of the sorus of a fern 
{bot.)\ 2) a cuplike collection of hairs {bot.)\ 
3) a case enclosing an insect larva {entomol.) — 
L. indusium, ‘a tunic’, fr. induere, ‘to put on (a 
garment)’. See induviae. 

Derivatives: indusi-al , indusi-ate , indusi-at-ed, 
adjs. 

industrial, adj. — ML. industrials (partly through 
the medium of F. indust riel), fr. L. industria. See 
industry and adj. stiff, -al. 

Derivative : ihdustrial-ly, adv. 
industrialism, n. — F. industrialisme, coined by 
the comte de Saint-Simon (1760-1825) in his 
work Catechisme des indust riels, published in 
1823 (pp. 163 ff.), fr. industries ‘industrial’, fr. 
Industrie, ‘industry’. See industrial and -Ism. 
industrialist, n. — F. industrialiste , coined by the 
comte de Saint-Simon in 1823 fr. industriel. See 



prec. word and -1st. 

industrialize, tr. v. — F, industrialiser , fr, ML. In- 
dus trial is. See industrial and -ize. 

Derivative: industrializ-ation , n. 
industrious, adj. — L. industriosus, ‘diligent’, fr. 
industrius. See next word and -ous. 

Derivatives: industrious-ly , adv., industrious- 
ness, n. 

industry, n. — F. Industrie , fr. L. industria, ‘dili- 
gence, industry*, orig. fem. of industrius , ‘dili- 
gent, industrious’, used as a noun, fr. OL. in- 
dostruus, lit. ‘building into’, fr. indu, ‘in’, and 
struere , ‘to build, erect’. See indigene and 
structure. 

induviae, n. pi., leaves that remain attached to 
the stem after withering {bot.) — L. induviae, 
‘clothes, garments’, from the stem of induere , 
‘to put on (a garment)’, which is formed fr. 
ind(u)-, ‘in’, and -uere, for *-overe, earlier 
*-evere, fr. I.-E. base *ew-, ‘to put on’. For the 
first element see indigene, for the second see 
exuviae. Cp. indusium. 

-ine, adj. suff. meaning ‘of, pertaining to; of the 
nature of, like’. — L. -inus (masc.), -ina (fem.), 
-inum (neut.), either directly or through the 
medium of OF., F. -in (masc.), -ine (fem.) Cp. 
e.g. canine (fr. L. caninus ), saline (fr. L. salinus). 
Cp. also adj. suff. -en. 

-ine, adj. suff. meaning ‘of the nature of, like*. — 
L. -inus (masc.), -ina (fern.), -inum (neut.), fr. 
Gk. -Tvoi; (masc.), -tv 7] (fem.), -Ivov (neut.) — 
Cp. e.g. adamantine, fr. L. adamantinus , fr. Gk. 
aSajjLavTLVoc;. 

-me, suff. forming abstract nouns as in doctrine , 
discipline , medicine. — F. -ine, fr. L. -ina. 

-ine, suff. forming feminine common nouns. — 
L. -ina, fr. Gk. -wj. Cp. e.g. heroine , fr, F. 
heroine, fr. L. herdina , fr. Gk. rjp ohvtj. Cp. 2nd 
adj. suff. -ine. 

-ine, also -in, suff. used in chemistry to form 
1) names of alkaloids and bases (as cocaine , 
aniline , etc.); 2) names of elements (as bromine, 
chlorine , etc.) — F. -ine, fr. Latin adj. suff. -ina, 
fem. of -inus. See 1st adj. suff. -ine. 

-ine, also -in, dimin. suff. — Fr. It. dimin. suff. 
-ino, -ina, either directly or through the medium 
of F. -ine. Cp. e.g. mandolin{e ), fr. F. mandoline , 
fr. It. mandolino. 

-ineae, pi. suff. used to form names of subfamilies 
of plants (hot.) — ModL., fr. L. -ineae, fem. pi. 
of -ineus (as in gr amine us, ‘gramineous’). The 
fem. form is due to L. plantae , ‘plants’, a fem. 
noun in the pi., which is understood, 
inebriant, adj., inebriating. — L. inebrians, gen, 
-antis, pres. part, of inebriare. See next word 
and -ant. 

inebriate, tr. v., to make drunk, intoxicate. — 
L. inebriates , pp. of inebriare, ‘to make drunk, 
inebriate’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and ebridre, ‘to make 
drunk’, fr. ebrius, ‘drunk’. See ebrious and 
verbal suff.’ -ate. 

inebriate, adj. — L. inebriates , pp. of inebriare. 
See inebriate, v. 

inebriation, n. — Late L. inebridtio, gen. -dnis, 
fr. L. inebriates , pp. of inebriare. See inebriate, 
v., and suff. -ion. 

inebriety, n. — Prob. a blend of ebriety and 
inebriation. 

ineffable, adj. — F., fr. L. ineffabilis, ‘unutterable, 
unpronounceable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and effdbilis, 
fr. 1st ex- and fan, ‘to say, speak’. See fable. 
Derivatives: ineffabil-ity , n., inejfable-ness, n., 
ineffabl-y , adv. 

inefficacious, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
inefficax, gen. -dels, ‘inefficacious’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and efficax, gen. -dcis. See efficacious. 
Derivatives: inefficacious-ly , adv., inefficacious- 
ness, n. 

inefficacy, n. — Late L. inejficdcia , fr. L. inefficax , 
gen. -dcis. See prec. word and -y (representing 
L. -ia). 

inelegance, inelegancy, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
inelegant, adj. — F. inelegant, fr. L. inelegant em, 
acc. of inelegdns, ‘without taste, without judg- 
ment’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and elegans, gen. -antis. See 
elegant. 

Derivative : inelegant-ly , adv. 
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ineluctable, adj., not to be avoided. — L. ineluc- 
tabilis , ‘unavoidable, inevitable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and eluctdri, ‘to struggle out of, to surmount’, 
fr. e- and luctari , ‘to struggle, wrestle', which is 
cogn. with Gk. Xuy°S> ‘any pliant twig’, Xoyi^eiv 
‘to twist, bend’, OE. locc , ‘lock’. See lock, ‘tuft’, 
and cp. reluctance. 

Derivatives: ineluctahil-ity , n., ineluctabl-y, adv, 
inept, adj., l) unfit; 2) foolish. — L. ineptus , ‘un- 
suitable, improper, tactless’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
aptus, ‘fitted, suited’. See apt and cp. inapt, un- 
apt. For the change of Latin a (in aptus) to $ (in 
in-eptus) see accent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: inept-ly , adv., inept -ness, n. 
ineptitude, n. — L. ineptitudd, fr. ineptus. See 
prec. word and -ude. 

inequa), adj, — L. inaequalis , fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
aequalis, ‘equal’. See equal. 

Derivatives: inequal-ly , adv., inequal-ness , n. 
inequality, n. — Late L. inaequalitas , ‘unevenness, 
inequality’, fr. L. inaequalis. See prec. word 
and -ity. 

inerm, adj., unarmed; destitute of thorns (bot .) — 
L. inermis, inermus. ‘unarmed’, formed fr. in-, 
‘not’, and arma , ‘arms’. See arm, ‘weapon’. 
For the change of Latin d (in arma ) to e (in in- 
dr mis, in-ermus) see accent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

inerrable, adj., not erring; infallible. — L. in- 
errabilis , ‘unerring’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and err are , 
‘to err’. See err and -able. 

Derivatives: inerrabil-ity, n., inerrable-ness , n., 
inerrabl-y , adv. 

inerrancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

inerrant, adj., not erring. — L. inerrdns, gen. 
-antis, ‘not wandering’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and errans, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of err are, ‘to err’. See 
err and -ant. 

Derivative; inerrant-ly, adv. 
inert, adj., 1) without inherent power to move or 
resist; 2) inactive. — L. iners, gen. - ertis , ‘un- 
skilled; inactive, idle’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and ars, gen. 
artis, ‘skill ; art’. See art. For the change of Latin 
a (in ars) to e (in in-ers) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: inert-ly, adv., inert-ness , n. 
inertia, n., inertness; the tendency of matter to 
remain at rest when at rest, and in motion when 
moving. — L., ‘unskillfulness; inactivity, idle- 
ness’, fr. iners, gen. -ertis. See prec. word. The 
word inertia was introduced into physics by the 
German astronomer and mathematician Johann 
Kepler (1571-1630). 

inerudite, adj. — L. ineruditus , ‘unlearned, illi- 
terate. ignorant’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and eruditus. See 

erudite. 

Derivatives: inerudite-ly , adv., inerudit-ion , n. 
inestimable, adj. — F., fr. L. inaeslimabUis , ‘that 
cannot be estimated; inestimable, invaluable’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and aestimabilis. See estimable. 
Derivatives : inestimabil-ity, n., inestimable-ness, 
n,, inestimabl-y , adv. 

inevitable, adj. — L. inevitabilis, ‘unavoidable’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and evitdbilis. See evitable. 
Derivatives: inevitabil-ity , n., inevitable-ness, n., 
inevitabl-y, adv. 

inexorable, adj. — L. inexor abilis, ‘that cannot 
be moved by entreaty, inexorable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and ex orabilis. See exorable. 

Derivatives: inexorability , n., inexorable-ness , 
n., inexorabl-y , adv. 

inexperience, n. — F. inexperience , fr. Late L. 
mexperientia, fr. In-, ‘not’, and L. experientia. 
See experience. 

Derivative: inexperienc-ed , adj. 
inexpert, adj. — OF., fr. L. inexpertus, ‘unprac- 
ticed, inexperienced’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and expertus . 
See expert. 

Derivatives: inexpert-ly, adv., inexpert-ness , n. 
inexpiable, adj. — L. inexpiabilis, ‘that cannot 
be atoned for, implacable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
expiare, ‘to make amends or atonement for’. 
See expiable. 

Derivatives : inexpiable-ness, n., inexpiabl-y, adv. 
inexplicable, adj. — F., fr. L. inexplicabilis, fr. 
in-, ‘not*, and explicdbilis. See explicable. 



Derivatives: inexplicability , n., inexplicable- 
ness, h., inexplicabl-y, adv. 
inexplicit, adj. — L. inexplicitus, ‘not to be un- 
folded, unexplained’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and explicitus. 
See explicit, adj. 

Derivatives : inexplicitiy, adv., inexplicit -ness, n. 
inexpugnable, adj. — F., fr. L. inexpugndbilis , 
‘not to be taken by assault’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
expugndbilis. See expugnable. 

Derivatives: inexpugnabil-ity, n., inexpugnable- 
ness, n., inexpugnabl-y , adv. 
inextricable, adj. — L. inextricabilis , ‘that can- 
not be disentangled’, fr. In-, ‘not’, and extri- 
cabilis. See extricable. 

Derivatives: inextricabil-ity , n., inextricable- 
ness, n., inextricabl-y , adv. 

Inez, fern. PN. — Sp., equivalent to Agnes (q.v.) 
infalltbiltsm, n., the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Pope. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. ML. in- 
fallibilis. See infallible. 

infallibilist, n., a believer in the infallibility of the 
Pope. — Formed with suff. -ist fr. ML. Xnfalli - 
bilis. See infallible. 

infallibility, n. — ML. infall ibilitas , fr. infallibilis. 
See next word and -ity. 

infallible, adj. — ML. infallibilis, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
Late L. fallibilis. See fallible. 

Derivatives : infallible-ness, n., infallibl-y , adv. 
infamize, tr. v., to render infamous {archaic). — 
Formed with suff. -ize fr. L. inf amis. See next 
word. 

infamous, adj. — ML. infamosus, fr. L. infamis, 
‘ill spoken of, disreputable, notorious’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and fama, ‘talk, report, rumor*. See 
famous. 

Derivatives: infamous-ly, adv., infamous-ness, n. 
infamy, n. — F. infamie , fr. L. infamia, ‘bad re- 
pute, dishonor, infamy’, fr. infamis. See prec. 
word and -y (representing F. ie). 
infancy, n. — L. infantia , ‘early childhood’, fit. 
‘inability to speak’, fr. infans, gen. -antis. See 
infant and -cy. 

infangthief, n., the right of a lord to try a thief 
caught within his jurisdiction (Old English law). 
— OE. infangenpeof, fr. in (see in), fangen, 
‘taken’ (pp. of fon, ‘to take’), and peof ‘thief’. 
See fang and thief and cp. outfangthief. 
infant, n. — OF. (= F.) enfant , fr. L. infantem, 
acc. of infans, ‘a young child, a babe’, lit. ‘that 
cannot speak, not yet able to speak’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and fans , gen. fantis, pres. part, of fdri, 
‘to speak’. See fame. 

Derivative: infant, adj. 

infanta, n., any daughter of a king of Spain or 
Portugal, — Sp. and Port., fem. of infante. See 

infante. 

infante, n., any son of a king of Spain or Portu- 
gal, except the heir to the throne. — Sp. and 
Port., fr. L. infantem, acc. of infans, ‘a young 
child’. See infant 

infanticidal, adj., pertaining to infanticide (in 
either sense). — Formed fr. infanticide with adj, 
suff. -al. 

infanticide, n., one who kills an infant. — F., fr. 
Late L. infanticxda, compounded of L. infans, 
gen. -fantis, and -cida, ‘killer’, fr, caedere, ‘to kill’. 
See prec. word and -cide, ‘killer’, 
infanticide, n., the killing of an infant; child 
murder. — F., fr. Late L. infanticidium , com- 
pounded of L. infans , gen. -fantis, and - cidium , 
‘killing’, fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See infant and 
-cide, ‘killing’. 

infantile, adj., childish. — L. infantilis, ‘pertaining 
to an infant’, fr. infans, gen. -fantis. See infant 
and -ile. 

Derivatives: infantilism (q.v.), infantil-ity , n. 
infantilism, n., abnormal persistence of childish 
traits in an adult (med.) — See infantile and 
-ism. 

infantine, adj., childish. — F. infant in, fem. -ine, 
var. of enfant in, fem. -ine, fr. enfant. See infant 
and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -in us). 
infantry, n. — F. infant erie, fr. It. infante ria, fr. 
infante, ‘infant, youth; servant; foot soldier’, 
fr. L. infantem, acc. of infans, ‘a young child, 
a babe’. See infant and -ry and cp. fantassin, 
fantoccini. For sense development cp. uhlan . 
infarct, n., a region of necrosis of tissue (med.) — 



ML. infarctus , corresponding to L. mfartus, 
pp. of infarcire, ‘to stuff into’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
farcire, ‘to stuff’. See farce, n. 

Derivatives: infarct-ed, adj., infarct-ion , n. 
infatuate, adj. — L. infatuatus, pp. of infatudre. 
See infatuate, v. 

infatuate, tr. v., to make foolish. — L. infatuatus, 
pp. of infatudre, ‘to make a fool of, infatuate’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and fatuus, ‘foolish’. See fatuous 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: infatuat-ed, adj., infatuat-ed-ly , 
adv., infatuation (q.v.) 

infatuation, n. — Late L. infatuatio, gen. -dnis, 
fr, L. infatuatus, pp. of infatudre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

infect, tr. v., to taint; to corrupt. — L. infectus, 
pp. of inficere , ‘to put into, dip into; to stain, 
taint; to infect’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and facere (pp .foe- 
tus), ‘to make, do’. See fact. For the change of 
Latin d (in fdetus) to e (in in-fectus) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: infect-ed, adj., infect-ed-ness, n., 
infection (q.v,), infect-ious, adj., infect-ious-ly , 
adv., infect-ious-ness, n., infect-ive , adj., infect- 
ive-ly , adv., infect-ive-ness , n. 
infection, n. — F., fr. Late L. infectionem, acc . of 
infect id, fr. L. infectus, pp. of inficere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

infelicific, adj., causing unhappiness. — Formed 
fr. L. infelix, gen. -ids, ‘unfortunate, unhappy’ 
with suff. -fic. See infelicity and cp. felicific. 
infelicitous, adj., unhappy. — See next word 
and -ous. 

Derivatives: infelicitous-ly, adv., infelicitous- 
ness, n. 

infelicity, n. — L. infelicitas, gen. -dtis, ‘ill luck, 
misfortune’, fr. infelix, gen. -ids, ‘unfortunate, 
unhappy’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and feltx, gen. -ids, 
‘fortunate, happy’. See felicity, 
infer, tr. v., to imply. — L. inf err e , ‘to bring into, 
carry in; to introduce; to deduce, infer’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and ferre ,' to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, 
and cp. confer and words there referred to. 
inference, n. — ML. infer entia, fr. L. infer ens, 
gen. - entis , pres. part, of inferre. See infer and 
suff. -ence. 

inferential, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
ML. inferentia. See prec. word. 

Derivative : inferet tial-ly, adv. 
inferior, adj., lower. — L., ‘lower in place, under, 
nether’, compar. of inferus. See infra and corn- 
par. suff. -ior. 

Derivatives: inferior, n., inferior-ity, n., inferior- 
ly, adv. 

infernal, adj., pertaining to hell; devilish. — F., 
fr. L. infernalis, ‘pertaining to the lower regions’, 
fr. infernus, ‘lying beneath, infernal’, fr. inferus , 
‘lower’. See infra and cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: infernal-ity, n., infernal-ly, adv. 
inferno, n., hell. — It., fr. L. infernus, ‘lying be- 
neath, infernal’. See infernal, 
infertile, adj. — Late L. infertile, ‘unfruitful’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and L. fertilis. See fertile. 
Derivatives: infertile-ly , adv., infertile-ness , n. 
infertility, n. - — F. infertilite, fr. Late L. inferti - 
litatem, acc. of infertilitas, ‘unfruitfulness’, fr. 
infertilis. See prec. word and -ity. 
infest, tr. v., to harass. — F. infester, fr. L. in- 
festare , ‘to trouble, disturb, molest’, fr. infestus, 
‘disturbed, molested, infested, unquiet, hostile’, 
lit. ‘seized’, rel. to manifestus, ‘evident’, fit. ‘that 
which can be seized by the hand’, and prob. 
cogn. with OI. dharsati, ‘dares’, Gk. 

&pd«TO<;, ‘courage, audacity’, OE. ic dearr, ‘I 
dare’. See dare and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. manifest. 

infestation, n. — Late L. infestdtio, gen. -dnis, 
‘a troubling, disturbing, molesting’, fr. L. in- 
festatus , pp. of infestare. See infest and -ation. 
infeudation, n., enfeoffment (Engl. law). — ML. 
infeudatio , gen. -dnis, fr. infeudatus, pp. of in- 
feuddre, ‘to enfeoff’. See in-, ‘in’, feud, ‘fief’, and 
-ation. 

infibulate, tr. v., to fasten, buckle (esp. the sexual 
organs). — L. infibulatus, pp. of infibulare, ‘to 
close with a clasp’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and fibula, ‘clasp, 
buckle, brooch’. See fibula and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: infibulat-ion, n. 
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Infidel, adj. — F. infidile, fr. L. infidelis, ‘that 
cannot be relied upon, faithless’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and fidelis, ‘true, faithful’. See fidelity. 
Derivative: infidel, n. 

infidelity, n. — F. infidel ite, fr. L. infidelitdtem, 
acc. of infidelitds , ‘faithlessness’, fr. in fide Us. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

infinite, adj. — L. infinitus , ‘boundless, unlimited, 
endless’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and finitus , pp. of finire. 
See finite. Derivatives: infinite , n., infinitely, 
adv., infinite-ness, n. 

infinitesimal, adj., immeasurably small. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. ModL. infinite si- 
mus, which was coined by the German philos- 
opher and mathematician Baron Gottfried 
Wilhelm von Leibniz (1646-1716) fr. L. infinitus 
(see prec. word) on analogy of L. centesimus , 
‘the hundredth’. 

Derivatives: infinitesimal , n., infinitesimal-ity, n., 
infinitesimal-ly, adv., infinitesimal-n ess , n. 
infinitive, adj. and n. — Late L. infinitivus , fr. L. 
infinitus. See infinite and -ive. 

Derivatives: infinitiv-al, adj., infinitiv-al-ly, in - 
finitive-ly, advs. 

infinitude, n„ the state of being infinite. — Coined 
by Milton fr. infinite and suff. -ude. 
infinity, n. — ME. infinite, fr. OF. infinite (F. in- 
finite), fr. L. infinitdtem, acc. of mfimtds, 
‘boundlessness, endlessness’. See infinite and 
-ity. L. infinitas is prop, a loan translation of Gk. 
dbreiploc, ‘infinity*, fr. dcrcctpo^, ‘endless, infinite’, 
infirm, adj. — ME. infir me, fr. L. infir mus, ‘weak, 
feeble, infirm, sick’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and firmus, 
‘strong, firm’. See firm, adj. 

Derivatives: infir m-ly, adj., infir m-ness, n. 
infirmary, n. - ML. infirmaria , ‘hospital’, lit. ‘a 
place for the infirm’, fr. L. infirmus’, cp. Sp. en- 
fermo (fr. L. infirmus), ‘sick’, enfermedad (fr. L. 
infirmitatem, acc. of infir mit as), ‘sickness’. See 
prec. word and subst. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: infir mar-ian, n. 
infirmity, n. — ME. infirmite , fr. MF. (= F.) in- 
firmite, fr. L. infirmitatem , acc. of infirmitas, 
‘weakness’, fr. infirmus. See infirm and -ity. 
infix, tr. v. — L. infixus, pp. of infigere, ‘to fix in’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and figere , ‘to fix, fasten’. See fix. 
infix, n.— L. infixus , pp. of infigere. See infix, v. 
inflame, tr. and intr. v. — ME. enfiamen, fr. OF. 
enftamer , enflammer (F. enfiammer ), fr. L. in- 
fiammdre, ‘to set on fire, kindle’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and flammare , ‘to flame*, fr. flamma , ‘flame*. 
See flame. Derivatives: infiam-ed, adj., inflam - 
ed-ly, adv., infiam-ed-ness , n„ infiam-ing, adj., 
infiam-ing-ly , adv. 

inflammable, adj. — F., fr.'L. inflammare. See 

inflame and -able. 

Derivatives : inflammable, n., infiammabil-ity , n., 
inflammable-ness, n., inflammably, adv. 
inflammation, n. — F., fr. L. inflammationem , 
acc. of inflammdtio, ‘a setting on fire’, fr. in- 
fiammdtus, pp. of inflammare. See inflame and 
-ation. 

inflammatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. tnfiammatus, pp. of inflammare. See in- 
flame and cp. F. inflammatoire. 

Derivative : inflammatori-ly, adv. 
inflate, tr. v. — L. in flat us, pp. of infldre, ‘to blow 
into, inflate; to pull up*, fr. in-, ‘in’, and flare, 
‘to blow’. See flatus and verbal suff. -ale. 
Derivatives: inflat-ed, adj., inflat-ed-ly , adv., 
inflat-ed-ness, n., infiat-er, n., inflation (q.v.), 
inflat-or , n. 

inflation, n. — L. inflatib, gen. -onis, ‘a blowing 
or puffing up, inflation*, fr. infldtus, pp. of in- 
fldre. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: inflation-ary, adj., inflation-ism, n., 
inflat ion-ist, n. and adj. 

inflect, tr. v. — L. infiectere (pp. inftexus), ‘to 
bend, curve; to change, alter, modulate’, fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and flectere , ‘to bend’. See flex and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: inflect-ed, adj., inflect-ed-ness , n., 
inflection (q.v.), infiect-ive , adj. 
inflection, inflexion, n. — L. inflexid, gen. - onis , 
‘a bending, inflection, modification’, fr. in- 
flectus, pp. of infiectere, ‘to bend, curve’. See 
inflect and -ion. 

Derivatives: inftection-al, inflexion-al, adj., in- 



fleet ion-al-ly, inflexion-al-ly, adv., inflection-less, 
inflexion-less, adj. 

inflexible, adj. — L. inflexibilis, ‘inflexible’, fr. 
inftexus, pp. of infiectere. See inflect and -ible. 
Derivatives: inflexibil-ity , n., inflexible- ness, n., 
inflexibl-y, adv. 

inflict, tr. v. — L. mfiictus, pp. of infiigere , ‘to 
strike or dash against’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and fligere 
(pp. flictus), ‘to strike’. See afflict and cp. words 
there referred to. Derivatives: inflict-er, n., 
infliction (q.v.), infiict-ive, adj. 
infliction, n. — Late L. mfiictid, gen. -onis, ‘an 
inflicting’, fr. L. mfiictus, pp. of infiigere, ‘to 
strike or dash against’. See prec. word and -ion. 
inflorescence, n., 1) a flowering; 2) arrangement 
of flowers on an axis ( bot .) — ModL.* in- 
fib rescent ia, fr. Late L. inflbrescens, gen. -ends. 
pres. part, of inflorescere, ‘to begin to blossom, 
to put forth blossoms’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. fibre - 
scere , ‘to begin to blossom’. See florescence, 
inflorescent, adj., flowering. — Late L. inflbre- 
scens, gen. -ends. See prec. word, 
inflow, n. — Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and flow. 

Derivatives: inflow-ing, adj. and n. 
influence, n. — F., fr. Late L. influentia, ‘a flowing 
in’, fr. L. influens, gen. -ends. See influent and 
-ce and cp. influenza. Derivative: influence, tr. v. 
influent, adj., flowing in; n., a tributary stream, 
— L. influens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of influere, 
‘to flow in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and fluere, ‘to flow’. 
See fluent. 

influential, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
Late L. influentia. See influence. 

Derivative: infiuential-ly, adv, 
influenza, n., an acute contagious disease. — It., 
lit. ‘influence’ (see influence). The disease was 
so called because it was originally attributed to 
the ‘ influence ’ of the stars. 

Derivative: influenz-al, adj. 
influx, n., a flowing in. — Late L. influxus , gen. 
-us, ‘a flowing in’, fr. L. influx(um), pp. stem of 
influere, ‘to flow in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and fluere , ‘to 
flow’. See fluent. 

influxion, n. — Late L. influxib, gen. - onis , ‘a 
flowing in’, fr. L. influx-(um), pp. stem of in- 
fluere. See prec. word and -ion. 
inform, adj., without form, shapeless. — F. in- 
forme, fr. L. informis , ‘unformed, shapeless’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
inform, tr. and intr. v., to apprise, notify. — 
ME. enformen , fr. OF. enformer (F. informer), 
fr. L. informare, ‘to give form to, to shape’, fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and formare, ‘to form, shape’. See 
form, v. 

Derivatives: inform-al , adj., informant (q.v.), 
information (q.v.), inform-ed, adj., inform-ed-ly , 
adv., inform-er, n. 

informant, n. — L. informans, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, pf informare. See inform, v., and -ant. 
information, n. — ME. enformacion, fr. OF. en- 
formacion (F. information), fr. L. informdtionem , 
acc. of informdtid, ‘representation, outline, 
sketch; idea, conception’, fr. informdtus, pp. of 
informare. See inform, v., and -ation. 
Derivatives: information-al, adj. 
informative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
informdtus, pp. of informare. See inform, v. 
Derivative: informative-ly , adv. 
informatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ory fr. L. informdtus, pp. of informare. See 
inform, v. 

infra, adv., under, below. — L. infra, ‘below 
(adv.); below (prep.), under’, fr. I.-E. *r}dher-, 
whence also OI. adhdh, 'beXovi' y ddhar ah, ‘lower’, 
OE. under , ‘under, among’. See under and cp. 
inferior, infernal, inferno. Cp. also inter-, in- 
terior, intra-. Cp. also fracas, 
infra-, pref. meaning 1) below; 2) within. — L. 
infra-, fr. infra. See prec. word, 
infract, tr. v., to break, infringe. — L. infractus , 
pp. of infringere , ‘to break’. See infringe, 
infraction, n., infringement. — L. irtfr actio, gen. 
-oriis, ‘a breaking’, fr. infractus, pp. of infringere. 
See infringe and -ion. 

infra dig, colloquial abbreviation of L. infra dig- 
nitatem, ‘beneath the dignity of’, 
infraspinatus, n., name of one of the muscles of 
the shoulder ( anat .) — Medical L. (muse ulus) 



infraspinatus, a name coined by J. Riolan (in 
Anthropographia, Book 5, chapter 24, quoted 
by Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia Anatomica, pp. 
501-503). The correct form of the name should 
be musculus infra spxnam, lit. ‘the muscle below 
the backbone’, fr. infra , ‘below’, and spina, 
‘spine, backbone’. See infra- and spine and cp. 
supraspinatus. 

infrequency, infrequence, n. — L. infrequentia , 
‘scantiness’, fr, infrequens, gen. -entis. See next 
word and -cy, resp. -ce. 

infrequent, adj. — L. infrequens, gen. -ends, ‘oc- 
curring seldom, unusual, uncommon, not fre- 
quent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and frequens, gen. -entis. 

See frequent. 

Derivative : infrequent-ly, adv. 
infringe, tr. v, — L. infringere, ‘to break off, im- 
pair, destroy’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and frangere, ‘to 
break’. See fraction and cp. words there referred 
to. For the- change of Latin a, (in frangere) to f 
(in in- f ringer e) see contingent. 

Derivative: infringe-ment, n. 
infructuous, adj., fruitless. — - L. infructuosus , 
‘unfruitful, fruitless, useless’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
f rue tubs us, ‘fruitful’. See fructuous. 

Derivative: infructuous-ly, adv. 
infundibulum, n., name of several funnel-shaped 
organs (anat) — L. infundibulum, ‘funnel’, fr. 
Tnfundo, -ere, ‘to pour in’, fr. in, ‘in’, and f un- 
der e, ‘to pour’ (see infuse). In the sense of ‘the 
funnel-shaped hollow in the brain’, infundibulum 
is a loan translation of Gk. yo 6 ^r\, ‘funnel, 
funnel-shaped hollow in the brain’, fr. yew, ‘to 
pour*. 

Derivatives: infundibul-ar, infundibul-ate , adjs. 
infuriate, adj., infuriated. — It. infuriato , fr. ML. 
infuriatus, pp. of infuriare, ‘to madden’, fr. L. 
in fund, ‘in a fury’, fr. in (see in-, ‘in’) and abl. 
of furia (see fury). For the ending see adj. suff. 
-ate. 

Derivative: infur iate-ly, adv. 
infuriate, tr. v. — ML. infuriatus, pp. of infuriare. 
See infuriate, adj. 

Derivative: infuriat-ion, n. 
infuscate, adj., darkened with a brownish shade 
(said of the wings of insects). — L. infuscatus , 
‘darkened’, pp. of infusedre, ‘to darken’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and fuscare, ‘to make dark, to make swar- 
thy’, fr. fuse us. See fuscous and adj. suff. -ate. 
infuse, tr. v. — L. infusus, pp. of infundere , ‘to 
pour into; to wet, moisten’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
fundere, ‘to pour’. See fuse, ‘to melt’ and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: infus-er, n., infus-ible, adj., infus- 
ibil-ity, n., infusion (q.v.) 
infusion, n. — L. infusio, gen. -onis, ‘a pouring 
into’, fr. infusus, pp. of infundere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

Infusoria, n. pi., a class of Protozoa (zool) — 
ModL., lit. ‘found in infusions’, coined by 
Ledermuller in 1763 fr. L. infusus, pp. of in- 
fundere, ‘to pour into’. See infuse and the suf- 
fixes -ory and -ia. 

Derivatives: infusori-al , adj., Infusori-an , adj. 
and n. 

-ing, suff. forming nouns from verbs (i.e. ‘verbal 
nouns’). — ME. -ing, fr. OE. -ing, -ung, rel. to 
ON. -ing, Du. -ing, OHG., MHG., G. -ung. 
-ing, suff. forming the present participle — ME. 
-inge, -ing, altered fr. ME. -end, -and, -ind, fr. 
OE. -ende, which is rel. to Du., G. -end, Goth. 
-and, and cogn. with OI. -ant-, Gk. -cov (fem, 
-oucra, neut. -ov), L. -dns, - ens , -tens (from verbs 
of the I, II and III, resp. IV conjugation). Cp. 
the suffixes -ant, -ent. 

-ing, suff. meaning ‘pertaining to, related to; 
descended from; resembling’; used to form 
patronymics (as in ddhtUng, king). — ME., fr. 
OE. -ing, -ung, rel. to ON. -ingr, -ungr, OHG. 
-ing, Goth. -iggs. Cp. adv. suff. -Ung. 

-ing, suff. occurring in place names. — Partly fr. 
OE. ing, ‘meadow’ [rel. to ON. eng , engi, ‘mea- 
dow’ (whence Dan., Norw. eng, of s.m.)], as 
in Readme, partly patronymic as in Buckingham 
(see -ing, suff. meaning ‘pertaining to’). 

Inga, n., a genus of plants of the mimosa family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Port, ingd, fr. Tupi ingd. 
ingeminate, tr. v. s to repeat. — L. ingeminatus. 
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pp. of ingemindre, ‘to redouble, repeat, reiter- 
ate’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and gemindre , ‘to double’, fr. 
geminus , ‘twin’. See Gemini, 
ingenerate, adj., not generated. — Late L. in- 
generates, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. generates , ‘en- 
gendered, produced, generated’, pp. of generare. 
See generate. 

ingenerate, tr. v., to generate within, to engender. 
— L. ingenerdtus, pp. of ingenerare, ‘to en- 
gender, produce’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and generare. See 
generate and cp. engender, 
ingenious, adj., clever. — F. ingenieux (fern, in- 
genie use), ‘ingenious, clever’, fr. L. ingeniosus , 
‘intellectual, clever’, fr. ingenium, ‘nature; dis- 
position’, lit. ‘that which is inborn’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and I.-E. base *gen-, ‘to beget, bear, bring forth, 
produce’. See genus and -ous and cp. engine. 
Derivatives: ingenious-ly, adv., ingenious-ness, n. 
ingenue, n., an artless, naive girl. — F., fem. of 
ingenu, ‘ingenuous, artless, simple’, fr. L. in- 
ingenuity, n., ingeniousness. — L. ingenuitas (gen. 
-tatis), ‘frankness, nobility’, fr. ingenuus; see 
next word and -ity. The English meaning of the 
word is due to a confusion with ingenious. 
ingenuous, adj. — L. ingenuus , ‘native; freeborn, 
noble; upright’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and I.-E. base *gen 
‘to beget, bear, bring forth, produce’. See genus 
and cp. ingenue. For E. -ous, as equivalent to 
L. -us, see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: ingenuous-ly, adv., ingenuous- 

ness, n. 

ingest, tr. v., to take into the body. — L. in- 
gest us, pp. of ingerere , ‘to bring in, carry in’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and gerere, ‘to carry’. See gerent and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: ingestion (q.v.), ingest-ive , adj. 
ingestion, n. — L. ingest id, gen. -dnis, ‘a pouring 
in’, fr. ingest us, pp. of ingerere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

ingle, n., fire; fireplace. — Scot., fr. Gael, aingeal, 
‘fire’, which is of uncertain origin, 
inglorious, adj. — L. ingloridsus, ‘inglorious’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and gloridsus . See glorious. 

Derivatives : inglorious-ly,zdx.,inglorious-ness,n. 
ingluvies, n., the crop ( zool .) — L. ingluvies, ‘crop, 
maw’, which stands for in-gluv-ies, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and I.-E. base *glu-, ‘to swallow’, whence also 
L. gluttire , ‘to swallow, gulp down’. See glut 
and cp. words there referred to. 
ingot, n., a mass of unwrought metal. — ME., 
fr. OE. in (see in-, ‘in’) and go ten, pp. of geotan, 
‘to pour’. See found, ‘to cast’, and cp. lingot. 
ingrain, tr. v., i) to dye in grain; 2 ) to work into 
the texture. — See engrain. 

Derivative: ingrain-ed, adj. 
ingrain, adj., dyed in grain; n., ingrain yarn, 
carpet, etc. — Fr. in grain. See in, prep., and 
grain. 

Ingram, masc. PN. — Prob. fr. Latinized OHG. 
Angilramnus or Ingilramnus, lit. ‘angel’s raven’, 
fr. OHG. angil, ‘angel’, and hram, a collateral 
form of hraban, ‘raven’. See angel and raven 
and cp. the second element in Bertram, 
ingrate, adj., ungrateful. — OF. ingrat, fr, L. in - 
grates , ‘unpleasant; ungrateful’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and grdtus, ‘beloved, pleasing, dear, agreeable’. 
See grace and cp. grateful, 
ingratiate, tr. v., to commend to favor. — It. in- 
graziare, ‘to bring into favor’, fr. It. in grazia, 
fr. L. in grdtiam, ‘into grace, into favor’. See 
in-, ‘in’, grace, and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: ingrat iat-ing, adj., ingrat iat-ing-ly, 
adv., ingratiat-ion, n., ingratiat-ory, adj. 
ingratitude, n. — F., fr. L. ingratitudinem, acc. of 
ingratitudo , ‘ingratitude’, fr. ingrat us. See Mi- 
grate and -ude. 

ingravescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

ingravescent, adj., gradually increasing in gravity. 
— L. ingravescens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of in- 
graves cere, 'to grow worse’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
gravescere, ‘to become burdened, grow worse’, 
an inchoative verb formed fr; gravis . See grave, 
adj., and -escent. 

ingredient, n.„ that which enters into a mixture; 
component. — L. ingrediens , gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of ingredi, ‘to go into, to enter’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and gradi, ‘to step, walk, go’, fr. gradus. 



‘step’. See grade and -ent. 
ingress, n., entrance. — L. ingressus, gen. -us, 
‘way in, entrance’, fr. ingressus, pp. of ingredi. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: ingression (q.v.), ingress-ive, adj., 
ingress- ive-ness, n. 

ingression, n., the act of entering. — L. ingressio , 
gen. -dnis, 'a going into’, fr. ingressus, pp. of 
ingredi. See prec. word and -ion. 
inguen, n., the groin {anat.) — L., ‘groin, ab- 
domen’, fr. I.-E. *%g w £n, whence also Gk. aSrjv, 
‘gland’; cogn. with ON. dkkr, ‘a swelling’, dk- 
kvinn , ‘swollen’. Cp. adeno-. 
inguinal, adj. — Medical L. inguinalis, ‘of the 
groin’, fr. L. inguen, gen. -inis. See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -al. 

inguino-, before a vowel inguin-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to the groin’. — See in- 
guen. 

ingurgitate, tr. v., to swallow greedily. — L, in- 
gurgitates, pp. of ingurgitare, ‘to pour in like a 
flood ; to flood, fill’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and gurges, gen. 
gurgitis , ‘whirlpool, gulf’. See gurgitation and 
cp. words there referred to. 
ingurgitation, n. — L. ingurgitdlid, gen. -dnis, 
‘immoderate eating and drinking’, fr. ingurgi- 
tates, pp. of ingurgitare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

Inhabit, tr. v. — ME. enhabiten, fr. OF. enhabiter , 
fr. L. inhabitare, ‘to dwell in’, fr. In-, ‘in’, and 
habitare, ‘to dwell’. See habit, ‘to dwell’. 
Derivatives: inhabit-able , adj,, inhabitancy , in- 
habitant, inhabitation (qq.v.) 
inhabitancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

inhabitant, n. — ME. inhabitaunt, fr, AF. (= OF.) 
enhabitant (= pres. part, of enhabiter), fr. L. 
inhabit ant em, acc. of inhabit ans, pres. part, of 
inhabitare . See inhabit and -ant and cp. habit- 
ant. 

inhabitation, n., the act of inhabiting; the state 
of being inhabited. — Late L. inhabitat id , gen. 
-dnis, ‘a dwelling, habitation’, fr. L. inhabit at us, 
pp, of inhabitare. See inhabit and -ation. 
inhalation, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. in- 
halatus, pp. of inhalare . See next word, 
inhale, tr. v., to breathe in; intr. v., to inhale air. 
— L. inhalare, ‘to breathe upon’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and halare, ‘to breathe’. See exhale, 
inhere, intr. v., to be an essential part; to be in- 
nate. — L. inhaerere, ‘to cling or cleave to, be 
closely connected with, inhere in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and haerire , ‘to stick, cling, hang, adhere’. See 
hesitate and cp. adhere, cohere, 
inherence, inherency, n, — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
inherent, adj., essential, innate. — L. inhaerdns , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of inhaerere. See inhere 
and -ent. 

Derivative: inherent-ly, adv. 
inherit, tr. and intr. v. — ME. enheriten , fr. OF. 
enheriter, fr. Late L. inher editor e, ‘to appoint 
an heir’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. hereditdre , ‘to in- 
herit’, fr. heres , gen. heredis, ‘heir*. See heir and 
cp. heredity. Cp. also disinherit. 

Derivatives: inherit-able, adj., inher it-abil- ity, 
n., inherit-able-ness , n., inher it-abl-y , adv., in- 
heritance (q.v.), inherit-or, n., inher it-ress, n. 
inheritance, n. — OF. enheritance , fr. enheriter , 
‘to inherit’. See inherit and -ance. 
inhesion, n., inherence. — Late L. inhaesio, gen. 
-dnis, ‘a clinging to’, fr. L. inhaesus, pp. of in- 
haerere. See inhere and -ion. 
inhibit, tr. v., to prohibit; to check. — ME. in- 
hibiten, fr. L. inhibit us, pp. of inhibere , ‘to keep 
back, curb, check, restrain’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
habere, ‘to have, hold, possess’. See habit, n.. 
For the change of Latin d (in hdbere ) to f (in 
in-hibere) see abigeat and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: inhibition (q.v.), inhibit-ive, adj., 
inhibitory (q.v.) 

inhibition, n. — OF. inibicion, inhibicion (F. in- 
hibition), fr. L. inhibitionem , acc. of inhibitio, ‘a 
restraining’, fr. inhibitus, pp. of inhibere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

inhibitory, adj. — ML. inhibitdrius, fr. I*, in- 
hibitus, pp. of inhibere. See inhibit and adj. 



suff. -ory. 

inhospitable, adj. — OF., fr. ML. inhospitdbilis 
(corresponding to L. inhospitdlis), ‘inhospi- 
table’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and ML. kospitdbilis. See 

hospitable. 

Derivatives: inhospitable-ness , n., inhospitabl-y , 
adv. 

inhospitality, n. — F. inhospitalite, fr. L. in- 
hospitalitatem, acc. of inhospitalitds, ‘inhospi- 
tality’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and hospitalis, ‘hospitable’. 
See hospitality. 

inhuman, adj. — L. inhumdnus, ‘inhuman, savage, 
cruel’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and hummus. See human. 
Derivatives: inhuman- ly, adv., inhuman-ness, n. 
inhumane, adj. — L. inhumdnus. See prec. word 
and humane. 

Derivative: inhumane-ly, adv. 
inhumanity, n. — F. inhumanite, fr. L. inhuma - 
nitdtem, acc. of inhumanitas, ‘inhuman conduct, 
savageness’, fr. inhumdnus. See inhuman and -ity. 
inhumation, n., burial. — Formed with suff. -ion 
fr. L. inhumdtus, pp. of inhumare. See next word, 
inhume, tr. v., to bury. — L. inhumare , ‘to bury’, 
lit. ‘to put into the ground’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
humus, ‘ground’. See humus and cp. exhume. 
Derivative: inhum-er, n. 

inial, adj., pertaining to the inion. — See inion 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Inigo, masc. PN. — Sp. Inigo , prob. altered fr. L. 
Ignatius. See Ignatius. 

inimical, adj. — Late L. inimicalis ‘hostile’, fr. L. 
inimicus , ‘enemy’, fr . in- ‘not’ and amicus, ‘friend’. 
See amicable and adj. suff. -al. and cp. enemy. 
For the change of Latin d (in dmicus) to f (in 
in-imlcus) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: inimical-ity, n., inimical-ly , adv., 
inimical-ness , n. 

inimitability, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 

inimitabilis. See inimitable, 
inimitable, adj. — L. inimitabilis , ‘that cannot be 
imitated’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and imitdbilis. See imi- 
table. 

Derivatives: inimitable-ness , n., inimitabl-y, adv. 
Iniotni, n.pl., an order of teleost fishes {iahthyol.) 
— ModL., formed fr. Gk. tvcov, ‘nape’, and 
&fxo<;, ‘shoulder’. See next word and omo-, 
‘shoulder-’. 

inion, n„ the nape. — ModL., fr. Gk. tvtov, 
‘nape’, a derivative oft? (gen. ‘sinew, 

tendon; muscle, fiber’, which prob. stands for 
*ff? (gen. *ftv6?) and derives fr. I.-E. base 
*wei~, ‘to bend, twist’, whence also Gk. 
zl'xid (for *fetT^a), ‘willow’. See withy and 
cp. ino- and the first element in Inodes and in 
Iphigenia. 

iniquitous, adj. — See next word and -ous. 

Derivatives : iniquitous- ly, adv., iniquitous-ness,n. 
iniquity, n„, wickedness. — Fr. OF. iniquite (F. 
iniquite), fr. L. iniquitatem, acc. of iniquitas , ‘ini- 
quity*, fr. iniquus, ‘unequal, uneven, unfair, 
unjust’, fr. in-, ‘not*, and aequus, ‘equal, even’. 
See equal. For the change of Latin ae (in aequus) 
to i (in in-iquus) see acquire and cp. words 
there referred to. 

initial, adj., pertaining to, or indicating, the be- 
ginning. — L. initialis, ‘initial, incipient*, fr. 
initium, ‘beginning, origin’, fr. init-(um), pp. 
stem of inire, ‘to go into, enter ; to enter upon, 
begin’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and eo, ire, ‘to go’. See iti- 
nerate and adj. suff. -al and cp. initiate. 
Derivatives: initial, n, and tr. v., initial-ly, adv. 
initiate, tr. v„ to begin. — L. initiates, pp. of ini- 
tidre, ‘to begin, originate’, fr. initium, ‘begin- 
ning*. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
initiate, adj., initiated; begun. — L. initiates, pp. 
of initidre. See initiate, v. 

Derivative: initiate , n. 

initiation, n. — L. initiatid, gen. -dnis, ‘partici- 
pation in secret rites’, fr. initidtus, pp. of initidre. 
See initiate, v., and -km. 
initiative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
initidtus, pp. of initidre. See initiate, v. 
Derivatives: initiative , n., initiative-ly, adv. 
initiator, n. — Late L., ‘an originator’, fr. L. ini- 
tiates, pp. of initidre. See initiate, v., and agen- 
tial suff. -or. 

initiatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. 
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L. initidtus, pp. of initiare. See initiate, 
inject, tr. v. — L. injectus, pp. of inicere (less cor- 
rectly injicere ), ‘to throw in, fling in; to in- 
spire’, formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and jactus, pp. of 
jacere , ‘to throw, fling, cast*. See jet, ‘to spirt 
forth’. For the change of Latin d (in jdctus) to 
e (in in-jdctus ) see accent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

injection, n. — L. inject id, gen. -dnis, ‘a throwing 
in, an injection’, fr. injectus , pp. of inicere . See 
inject and -ion. 

injector, n. — Formed with agential suff. -or fr. 
L. injectus , pp. of inicere. See inject and agential 
suff. -or. 

injunction, n. — Late L. injunctio, ‘command, in- 
junction’, gen. -dnis, fr. L. injunct us, pp. of in- 
jungere, ‘to join into, unite, attach to; to impose 
upon, enjoin’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and jungere , ‘to join’. 
See join and cp. junction, enjoin, 
injunctive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
injunctus , pp. of injungere. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: injunctive , n., injunctive-Iy , adv. 
injure, tr. v. — Back formation fr. injury. 
Derivatives: injur-ed, adj., injur-ed-ness, n. 
injurious, adj. — F. injurieux (fern, injurieuse), fr. 
L. injuriosus, ‘unlawful, wrongful, harmful, 
noxious’, fr. injuria . See next word and -ous. 
Derivatives: injur ious-ly, adv., injurious-ness , n. 
injury, n. — L. injuria , ‘injury, wrong, violence, 
injustice; insult; harm, damage’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and jus, gen. juris, ‘right’. See jus and -y (rep- 
resenting L. da). 

injustice, n. — F., fr. L. injustitia , ‘injustice’, fr. 
injustus, ‘unjust, wrongful, unreasonable, op- 
pressive, excessive’, fr. in-, ‘not*, and Justus, 
‘just’. See just and cp. justice, unjust, 
ink, n. — ME. enke, inke, fr. OF. enque (F. cncre ), 
lit. ‘something burnt in’, fr. Late L. encaustum , 
fr. Gk. gyxauoTov, ‘burnt in’ (said of colors of 
paintings, etc.), neut. verbal adj. of lyxocieiv, 
‘to burn in’. See encaustic. 

Derivatives: ink, tr. v., ink-er , n., ink-ish, adj., 
ink-less, adj., ink-y, adj., ink-i-ness, n. 
inkling, n., a hint. — ME. inkling, ‘a hint’, fr. 
inklen, ‘to hint at, hint’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

inlet, n., anything put in; an arm of the sea, etc. 
— Formed fr. in, adv., and let, ‘to leave’, 
inly, adv., within, inwardly. — ME. inliche, inly , 
fr. OE. inlice, ‘internally; sincerely’. See in and 
adv. suff. -ly. 

inmost, adj. — ME. innemest , fr. OE. innemest , 
which stands for *inne-ma-est and is a double 
superlative of inne , ‘in’. The change of e (in OE. 
innemest) io o (m E. inmost ) is due to an erron- 
eous association with most. See in, adv., and 
-mo? t and cp. words there referred to. 
inn, n. — Orig. ‘house, abode’, fr. ME. inn, in, 
fr. OE. inn , ‘house, chamber*, fr. inn, ‘in’, adv. 
Cp. ON. inni, ‘house, home’, and see in, adv. 
and prep. 

innate, adj., inborn; natural. — ME. innat, fr. 
L. inndtus , ‘inborn’, pp. of inndscor, innasci, ‘to 
be born in; to arise, originate, in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and ndscor, nasci, ‘to be bom’. See natal and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : innate-ly, adv., innate -ness, n. 
innavigable, adj. — L. inndvigabilis, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and navigabilis. See navigable. 

Derivatives: innavigabil-ity, n., innavigable-ness, 
n., innavigabl-y, adv. 

inner, adj. — ME., fr. OE. innera, compar. of 
inne, ‘within’; rel. to OHG. innaro, MHG. in- 
ne re, G. inner , ‘inner’. See in, adv. and adj., and 
compar. suff. -er. 

Derivatives : inner, n., inner-ly , adv., inner-ness, n. 
innerve, tr. v. — Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and nerve. 

Derivatives: innervate, tr. v., innerv-at-ion , n. • 
inning, n., i)a taking in; 2) (baseball ) a numbered 
round of play. — ME. inninge, fr. OE. innung, 
lit. ‘a taking in’, fr. innian, ‘to take in, put in’, 
fr. inn, ‘in’. Cp. obsol. in, ‘to take in’, and see 
in, adv. and prep. 

innocence, n. — L. innocentia, ‘harmlessness, 
blamelessness, uprightness’, fr. innocens, gen. 
-ends. See next word and -ce. 
innocent, adj. — L. innocens, gen. -ends, ‘harm- 
less, blameless, upright’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and pres. 



part, of noceo, nocere, ‘to harm, hurt’. See 
noxious and -ent and cp. nocuous, innocuous. 
Derivative: innocent, n., innocent-ly, adv., in- 
nocent-ness, n. 

innocuity, n. — Prob. fr. F. innocuite, fr. L. in- 
nocuus. See next word and -ity. 
innocuous, adj., harmless. — L. innocu-us, ‘harm- 
less’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and the stem of nocere, ‘to 
harm, hurt’. See innocent. For E. -ous, as equi- 
valent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: innocuous-iy, adv., innocuous- 

ness, n. 

innominate, adj., unnamed. — Late L. innomi- 
natus, ‘unnamed’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. nominatus, 
pp. of nomindre , ‘to name’, fr. nomen, gen. 
nominis , ‘name’. See nominal and adj. suff. -ate. 
iimominatum, n., the innominate bone (anat.) — 
Medical L. (short for os innominatum, ‘the un- 
named bone’), neut. of innominatus (see prec. 
word); so called by the Roman physician Clau- 
dius Galen (131-201). 

innovate, intr. v. — L. innovdtus , pp. of innovare, 
‘to renew, alter’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and novdre , ‘to 
make new’, fr. novus, ‘new’. See novel, adj., and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: innovation (q.v.), innovat-ive, in- 
novatory, adjs. 

innovation, n. — L. innovdtio, gen. -dnis, fr. in- 
novdtus, pp. of innovare . See prec. word and 

-ion. 

innoxious, adj., harmless. — L. innoxius, ‘harm- 
less; blameless, innocent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
noxius, ‘harmful’. See noxious and cp. innocent. 
Derivatives : innox ious-ly, adv., innoxious- ness, n . 
innuendo, n., an oblique hint. — L. innuendo , ‘by 
giving a nod, by intimating’, abl. of the gerund 
of inn do, innuere, ‘to give a nod, to intimate’, 
lit. ‘to nod to’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and nuo, mere, ‘to 
nod, wink’. See nutate. 

Derivative : innuendo , intr. v. 

Innuit, n., an Eskimo of Alaska. — Native name, 
lit. meaning ‘men’. Cp. Yuit. 
innumerability, n. — L. innumerabilitas, fr. in- 
numerabilis. See next word, 
innumerable, adj. — ME., fr. L. innumerabilis, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and numerabilis . See numerable. 
Derivatives: innumerable-ness, n., innumerabl-y, 
adv. 

ino-, before a vowel in-, combining form meaning 
‘fibrous’. — Gk. tvo-, tv-, fr. ?? (gen. tv6?), 
‘sinew, tendon; muscle, fiber’. See inion. 
inobservance, n. — F„ fr. L. inobservantia , ‘in- 
attention, negligence’, fr, inobservans, gen. -an- 
tis. See next word and cp. observance, 
inobservant, adj. — L. inobservans, gen. -antis, 
‘inattentive, negligent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and ob- 
servans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of observare. See 
observant. 

Derivatives: inobservant-ly, adv., inobservant- 
ness, n. 

Inoceramus, n., a genus of extinct bivalve mo- 
lusks ( paleontol .) — ModL., compounded of 
ino- and Gk. x£pa^o?, ‘earthen vessel’. See 
ceramic. 

inoculate, tr. v. — L. inoculdtus, pp. of inoculdre, 
‘to engraft an eye or bud from one tree into 
another, to implant’, fr. in-, ‘jn\ and ocuidre, 
‘to furnish with eyes’, fr. oculus , ‘eye; bud’. See 
ocular and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : inoculation (q.v.), inoculat-ive , adj., 
inoculator (q.v.) 

inoculation, n. — L. inoculatio, gen. -dnis, ‘an en- 
grafting’, fr. inoculdtus, pp. of inoculdre. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

inoculator, n. — L., ‘engrafter’, fr. inoculdtus, pp. 
of inoculdre . See inoculate and agential suff. -or. 
Inodes, n., a genus of fan palms ( bot .) — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. t?, gen. tvo?, ‘fiber’, and 
-co$r)?, ‘like’, fr, elSo?, ‘form, shape’. See ino- 
and -ode, ‘like’. 

inodorous, kdj., odorless. — L. inodorus, ‘with- 
out smell’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and odorus. See odorous. 
Derivatives : inodorous-ly, adv. , inodorous- 

ness, n. 

inofficious, adj. — L. inofficiosus, ‘undutiful’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and officios us. See officious. 
Derivatives: inofficious-ly, adv., inofficious- 
ness, n. 



inogen, n., a hypothetical substance supposed to 
exist in the muscles {physiol.) — Formed fr. 
ino- and -gen. 

inopportune, adj. — L. inopportunus , fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and opportunus. See opportune. 

Derivatives: inopportune-ly , adv., inopportune- 
ness, n., inopportun-ity, n. 
inordinate, adj. — ME. morainal, fr. L. inordinatus, 
‘disordered, not arranged’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
ordindtus , pp. of ordindre , ‘to set in order’. See 
ordain and cp. ordinate. 

Derivatives: inordinate-ly , adv., inordinate- 

ness, n. 

inornate, adj. — L. inornatus, ‘unadorned’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and ornatus, pp. of ornare , ‘to adorn’. 
See ornate. 

inosite, n., inositol. — Coined fr. in- (form of 
ino- before a vowel) and the subst. suffixes -ose 
and -ite. 

inositol, n., a white crystalline compound, 
C 6 H 6 (OH) 6 (chem.) — Formed from prec. word 
with suff. -ol (for alcohol), 
inquest, n. — ME. enqueste , fr. OF. enqueste (F. 
enque te), fr. VL. *inquaesita, fern. pp. of */«- 
quaerere (remodeled after L, quaerere, ‘to seek’), 
for L. inquirere. See inquire and cp. conquest, 
request. Cp. also It. inchiesta and O Proven^. 
enquesta, which also derive fr. VL. *inquaesita. 
inquiet, adj. — L. inquietus , ‘restless, unquiet’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and quietus. See quiet, adj. 
Derivatives: inquiet-ly, adj., inquiet-ness, n. 
inquietude, n. ■— F. inquietude , fr. Late L. in- 
quietudinem , acc. of inquietudo, ‘restlessness, 
disquietude’, fr. L. inquietus. See prec. word and 
-ude and cp. quietude. 

inquiline, n., an animal that lives in the abode of 
another; a guest ( zool .) — L. inquilinus, ‘in- 
habitant of a place which is not his own, lodger’, 
rel. to incola, ‘inhabitant’, colere, ‘to till (the 
ground), cultivate, inhabit’. See colony and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
-ine (representing L. -inus). 
inquinate, tr. v,, to defile. — L. inquinatus, pp. of 
inquinqre, ‘to stain, pollute, defile’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and - quinare , which is prob. rel. to cunire , ‘to 
defecate’, and possibly also to caenum, ‘filth, 
dirt, mud, mire’. See obscene and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

inquire, enquire, tr. and intr. v. — ME. enquerre, 
fr. OF. enquerre (F. enquerir ), fr. VL. *inquae - 
rere (remodeled after L. quaerere, ‘to search in- 
to’), for L. inquirere, ‘to seek after, search for, 
inquire into’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and quaerere (see query). 
E. inquire represents the learned spelling of the 
15th cent., showing the influence of L. inquirere. 
For the change of Latin ae (in quaerere) to f 
(in in-quire re) see acquire and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: inquir-able, adj., inquir-er, n., in- 
quir-y, n. 

inquisite, inquisit, tr. and intr. v., to inquire into; 
to investigate. — L. inquisit us, pp. of inquirere. 
See prec. word. 

inquisition, n. — OF. ( — F.), fr. L. inquisitionem, 
acc. of inquisitio, ‘a searching for, an inquiring 
into’, fr. inquisitus, pp. of inquirere. See inquire 
and cp. inquest. 

Derivatives: inquisition , tr. and intr. v., inqui- 
sit ion-al, adj., inquisition-ist , n. 
inquisitive, adj. — OF. inquisitif (fem. inquisitive ), 
fr. Late L. inquisitivus, ‘making inquiry’, fr. L. in- 
quisitus, pp. of inquirere. See inquire and -ive. 
Derivatives : inquisit ive-ly, adv., inquisitive- 

ness, n. 

inquisitor, n. — OF. (= F.) inquisiteur, fr. L. in- 
quisitorem, acc. of inquisitor, ‘searcher, exam- 
iner’, fr. inquisitus , pp. of inquirere. See inquire 
and agential suff. -tor. 

Derivatives: inquisitor-ial, adj., inquisitor-ial-ly, 
adv., inquisitor-ial-ness , n. 
insalubrious, adj., unhealthy. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. Xnsalubris, ‘unhealthy, unwhole- 
some’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and salubris. See salubrious, 
insalubrity, n. — F. insalubrite, fr. insalubre, ‘un- 
healthy, unwholesome’, fr. L. insalubris. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

insane, adj. — L. insdnus, ‘mad, insane, outra- 
geous, excessive, extravagant’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
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sanus. See sane. 

Derivatives: insane-ly , adv., insane- ness, n. 
insanitary , adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
sanitary. 

Derivative : insanitari-ness, n. 
insanity, n. — L. ins an Has, fr. insanus. See insane 
and -ity. 

insatiability, n. — L. Insatiabilitas , fr. insatidhilis. 
See next word and -ity. 

insatiable, adj. — F., fr. L. insatidbilis, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and sadabilis. See satiable. 

Derivatives: insatiable-ness, n., insatiabl-y, adv. 
insatiate, adj. — L. insatiatus , ‘unsatisfied’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and sadatus , ‘satisfied’, pp. of satidre, 
‘to satisfy’. See satiate. 

Derivatives: insatiate-Iy , adv,, insatiate-ness, n. 
inscribe, tr. v. — L. inscribere , ‘to write in or on 
anything, inscribe’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and scribere , ‘to 
write’. See scribe. 

Derivatives: inscrib-able , adj., inscrib-able-ness , 
n., inscrib-ed, adj., inscrib-er, n. 
inscription, n. — L. inscript id, gen. -onis, ‘a writ- 
ing upon, inscription’, fr. inscriptus , pp. of in- 
scribere. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: inscription-al, adj., inscripdon-ed, 
adj. 

inscriptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
inscriptus , pp. of inscribere . See inscribe. 
Derivative : inscript ive-ly, adv. 
inscrutable, adj. — Late L. inscrutabilis , fr. in-, 
‘not’, and L. scrutdri, ‘to search, examine, inves- 
tigate’.' See scrutable. 

Derivatives: inscrutabil-ity, n., inscrutable-ness , 
n., inscrutabl-y, adv. 

insect, n. — L. insectum (soil, animal), lit. ‘(ani- 
mal) cut into’, neut. pp. of insecdre , ‘to cut into’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and secare, ‘to cut’ (see section) ; first 
used in this sense (in the plural insecta) by Pliny, 
Hist, nat., II, I, I, as loan translation of Gk. 
gvTopoi, ‘insects’, lit. ‘(animals) cut in’, from the 
stem of svTEjxvsLv, ‘to cut in’ (see entomo-). 
insectarium, n., a place for keeping living insects. 
— ModL., formed with suff. -arium fr. L. in- 
sectum, ‘insect’. See prec. word, 
insecticide, n., a substance for killing insects. — 
Compounded of L. insectum and -cida, ‘killer’, 
fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See insect and -cide, ‘killer’. 
Derivative: insec ticid-al , adj. 

Insectivora, n. pi., an order of mammals living 
on insects ( zool .) — ModL., lit. ‘insect-eaters’, 
fr. L. insectum , ‘insect’, and vorare, ‘to devour’. 
See insect and voracious, 
insectivore, n., an insect-eating animal. — F, See 
prec. word. 

insectivorous, adj., living on insects. — See 
Insectivora and -ous. 

insectology, n., the study of insects. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. insectum , ‘insect’, and Gk. -Xoyla, 
fr. ~X<$yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
insect and -logy. The correct form is entomology 
(q.v.), in which bothelements are of Greek origin, 
insecure, adj., not safe. — ML. insecurus, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and L. securus. See secure. 

Derivatives: insecure-ly, adv., insecure- ness, n. 
insecurity, n. — ML. insecuritds, fr. insecurus 
(see prec. word and -ity); introduced by Sir 
Thomas Browne (1605-82). 
inseminate, tr. v., to implant; to impregnate. — 
L. inseminates, pp. of insemindre , ‘to sow, im- 
plant’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and semen, gen. se minis, 
‘seed’. See semen and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: insemination, n. 
insensate, adj., without sensation, inanimate. — 
Late L. insensdtus, ‘irrational, foolish’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and Sensatus . See sensate, adj., and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: insensate-ly, adv., insensate-ness, n. 
insensibility, n. — Late L. insensibilitas, fr. L. 
insensibilis . See next word and -ity. 
insensible, adj. — L. insensibilis, ‘that cannot be 
felt, imperceptible, insensible’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and sensibilis. See sensible. 

Derivatives: insensible-ness , n., insensibl-y, adv. 
insensitive, adj. — Formed fr. In-, ‘not’, and sen- 
sitive. 

Derivative : insensitive-ness , n. 
inseparability, n. — Late L. inseparabilitas , fr. 



L. insepardbiiis. See next word and -ity. 
inseparable, adj. — L. insepardbiiis , ‘that cannot 
be separated’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and separdbilis. See 

separable. 

Derivatives: inseparable-ness, n., inseparabl-y , 
adv. 

insert, tr. v. — L. insert us, pp. of inserere, ‘to put 
in, bring in, graft, introduce, insert’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and serere, ‘to put in a row, join together, 
connect, combine’. See series and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: insert-ed, adj., insert-er , n., insert- 
ing, n., insertion (q.v.) 

insertion, n. — Late. L. insertio, gen. - onis , ‘a 
putting in, grafting’, fr. L. insertus, pp. of 
inserere . See prec. word and -ion. 

Insessores, n. pi., in former terminology, an 
order of birds, the Perchers ( ornithol ) — ModL., 
fr. L. insessores, ‘besetters’, lit. ‘sitters on’, pi. 
of insessor, fr. insessus, pp. of insider e. See 
insidious. 

inside, n., adj., prep, and adv. — Formed fr. in, 
adj., and sid£. 

Derivative: insid-er, n. 

insidious, adj., cunning, crafty. — F. insidieux 
(fem. ins idie use), fr. L. tnsididsus, ‘cunning, art- 
ful, deceitful, insidious’, fr. insidiae (gen. -drum), 
‘ambush, stratagem, plot, snare’, fr, insidere, 
‘to sit in or on’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and sedere, ‘to sit’. 
See sedentary and cp. Insessores. For the change 
of Latin e (in sidere) to i (in Jn-sidere) see ab- 
stinent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: insidious-ly, adv., insidious-ncss, n. 
insignia, n. pi., signs or badges of rank, office or 
honor. — L., pi. of insigne, ‘distinctive mark, 
badge of office or honor’, prop. neut. of the 
adjective insignis, ‘distinguished, noted, re- 
markable’, used as a noun; formed fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and signum, ‘a mark, token, sign’. See sign and 
cp. ensign. 

insincere, adj. — L. insincerus, ‘not genuine, not 
pure, adulterated’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and sincerus. 
See sincere. 

Derivatives: insincere-ly , adv., insincere-ity , n. 
insinuate, tr. v., to introduce indirectly. — L. in- 
sinuates, pp. of insinudre, ‘to wind oneself into, 
ingratiate oneself’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and sinuare, ‘to 
wind, bend, curve’, fr. sinus . See sine, n., and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. sinuate. 

Derivative: insinuating , adj., insinuat-ing-ly , 
adv., insinuation (q.v.). insinuat-ive, adj., in- 
sinuat-ive-ly, adv., insinuat-ive-ness, n. 
insinuation, n. — L. insinudtid, gen. -onis, ‘en- 
trance through a narrow way; ingratiating one- 
self’, fr. insinuates, pp. of insinudre. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

insipid, adj., tasteless. — Late L. insipidus , ‘taste- 
less’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. sapidus . See sapid. For 
the change of Latin d (in sapidus) to i (in in- 
sipidus) see abigeat and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: insipidity, n., insipid-ly, adv., in- 
sipid-ness, n. 

insipient, adj., foolish. — L. insipiins, gen. -ends, 
‘unwise, foolish’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and sapiens , gen. 
-ends, ‘wise’. See sapient. For the change of 
Latin d £n sapiens ) to i (in in-sip lens) see abigeat 
and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative: insipient-ly, adv. 
insist, v. — L. insist ere, ‘to set foot on, stand, 
tread on ; to dwell upon ; to begin’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and sis ter e, ‘to cause to stand, put, place; to 
stand still, stand’, from the reduplicated base 
of stare , ‘to stand’. See state. See also assist and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives : insistence, insistency, insistent 

(qq.v.) 

insistence, insistency, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
insistent, adj. — L. insistens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of insistere. See insist and -ent. 
Derivative: insistent-ly, adv. 
insolate, tr. v., to expose to the rays of the sun. — 
L. insolatus, pp. of insoldre, ‘to place in the sun’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and sol, gen. sdlis, ‘sun’. See sol and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

insolation, n., exposure to the rays of the sun. — 
L. insdlado, gen. -onis, ‘a placing in the sun’, 



fr. insolatus, pp. of insoldre. See prec. word 

and -ion. 

insolence, n. — L. insolenda , ‘unusualness; 
haughtiness, arrogance, insolence’, fr. Insole ns, 
gen. - ends . See next word and -ce. 
insolent, n. — L. insolens , gen. -entis, ‘unusual; 
haughty, arrogant, insolent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and' 
pres. part, of solere, ‘to use, be accustomed’, 
which is of uncertain origin. For the ending see 
suff. -ent. 

Derivatives: insolent-ly, adv., insolent- ness, n. 
insolubility, n. — Late L. insolubilitas , fr. L. in- 
solubilis. See next word and -ity. 
insoluble, adj. — L. insolubilis, ‘that cannot be 
loosed; incontestable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and sold - 
bills. See soluble. 

Derivatives: insoluble-ness , n., insolubl-y , adv, 
insomnia, n., sleeplessness. — L., ‘want of sleep’, 
fr. insomnis, ‘sleepless’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and somnus, 
‘sleep’. See somnolent and -ia. 
insouciance, n., indifference. — F., ‘carelessness, 
thoughtlessness, heedlessness’, fr. insouciant. 
See next word and -ce. 

insouciant, adj., indifferent. — F., ‘careless, 
thoughtless, heedless’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and pres, 
part, of soucier, ‘to care, be anxious’, fr. VL. 
*sollicitdre, ‘to disquiet, trouble, disturb’, al- 
tered fr. classical L. solticitdre , ‘to stir, agitate, 
move, excite’, under the influence of excites, 
pp. of excire, ‘to excite’. See solicit and -ant. 
Derivative : insouciant-ly , adv. 
inspan, tr. and intr. v., to harness. — Du. in- 
spannen , fr. in-, ‘in’, and spannen , ‘to span; to 
join’. See span, v. 

inspect, tr. v. — L. inspect us, pp. of inspicere , ‘to 
look into, look at, inspect, consider’, fr. inr, 
‘in’, and specere, spicer e, ‘to see, to look at, 
behold’. See species and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

inspection, n. — L. inspectw, gen. -onis, ‘a looking 
into, inspection’, fr. inspectus, pp. of inspicere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: inspecdon-al, adj. 
inspective, adj. — Late L. inspectivus, ‘consider- 
ing, contemplative’, fr. L. inspectus, pp. of in- 
spicere. See inspect and -ive. 
inspector, n. — L., ‘inspector, examiner’, fr. in- 
spectus, pp. of Inspicere. See inspect and agential 
suff. -or. 

Derivative: inspector-al , adj., inspect or-ate, n., 
inspector-ial, adj. 

inspectress, n. — See prec. word and -ess. 
inspiration, n. — OF. (= F.) inspiration, fr. Late 
L. inspirdtionem, acc. of inspirddo, fr. L. in- 
spiratus, pp. of inspirare. See inspire and 
-ion. 

Derivatives: inspiradon-al, adj., inspirationism , 
inspiradonist (qq.v.) 

inspirationism, n., belief in divine inspiration. — 
See prec. word and -ism. 
inspire tionist, n., one who believes in divine in- 
spiration. — See inspiration and -ist. 
inspirator, n. — LateL. inspirator, fr. L. inspired us. 
See inspire and -ator. 

inspiratory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. inspirdtus . See next word, 
inspire, tr. v. — ME. enspiren, inspiren, fr. OF. 
enspirer, inspirer (F. inspirer), fr. L, inspirare , 
‘to breathe into, blow upon; to inflame, in- 
spire’, fr. in-, ‘in’; and spirare , ‘to breathe’. See 
spirit. 

Derivatives: inspir-ed, adj., inspir-ed-ly, adv., 
inspir-er, n., inspir-ing , adj., inspir-ing-ly , adv. 
inspissate, tr. and intr. v., to thicken. — L. in- 
spissates, pp. of inspissare, ‘to make thick, 
thicken', fr. in-, ‘in’, and spissare, ‘to make thick 
thicken’, fr. spissus , ‘thick, crowded, compact, 
dense’. See spissated. 

Derivative: inspissat-ion, n. 
instability, n. — ME. instabilitee , fr. MF. (= F.) 
instability , fr. L. instabilitatem, acc. of instabU 
litas , ‘unsteadiness’, fr. instabilis. See next word 
and -ity. 

instable, adj. — F., fr. L. instabilis , ‘unsteady’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, and stabilis. See stable, adj., and 
cp. unstable. Derivative: instable-ness, n. 
install, instal, tr. v. F. installer , fr. ML. in- 
stall are, ‘to introduce formally’, fr, in-, ‘in’, and 
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stallum, ‘stall* seat’, fr. OHG. stall , stal, ‘stand, 
place, stable; stall’. See stall, 
installant, n., an installer. — ML. installans, gen. 
- antis , pres. part, of installare. See prec. word 
and -ant. 

installation, n, — ML. installation gen. -onis, 
‘formal introduction’, fr. installatus, pp. of in- 
stallare. See install and -ation. 
installment, instalment, n. — Formed fr. install 
with suff. -ment. 

instance, n. — F., fr. L. instantia, ‘constancy, 
perseverance, earnestness, urgency’, prop. *a 
standing near, presence’, fr. instans , gen. -antis. 
See instant and -ce. Derivative: instance, tr. v. 
instancy, n. — L. instantia. See prec. word and 
•cy. 

instant, adj. — L. instans, gen. -antis, ‘present; 
pressing, urgent’, lit. ‘standing near’, pres. part, 
of instare , ‘to press upon, urge, insist’, lit. ‘to 
stand in, stand upon, stand near’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and stare, ‘to stand’. See state and -ant. 
Derivatives: instant , n. (q.v.), instant-aneous , 
adj., instant-aneous-ly, adv., instant-aneous-ness, 
n., instant-ly , adv. 

instant,, n. — Fr. instant, adj. Cp. F. instant, n., 
in the same sense. 

instanter, adv., immediately. — L., 'pressingly, 
urgently’, fr. instans , gen. -antis. See instant, adj. 
instar, n., stage of an arthropod between suc- 
cessive molts ( entomol .) — L., ‘equivalent, 
value; image, resemblance, form, figure’, orig. 
shortened form of the infinitive ins tare, ‘to 
stand in’ (said of the tongue of the balance when 
it stands so that the balance is in the equi- 
librium), whence instar came to denote ‘equi- 
valent, value’, etc. See instant, adj. For the sense 
development of L. instar cp. Gk. toTV)(U, ‘I cause 
to stand; I weigh’ and GTaxTrjp, ‘balance’, which 
is rel. to Zorrj[jLi (see stater). 
instar, tr. v., to place as a star. — Formed fr. in-, 
‘in’, and star. 

instauration, n. — L. instauratio , gen. -dnis, ‘re- 
newal, restoration’, fr. instaurdtus , pp. of m- 
stcurare, ‘to renew, repeat, restore’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and -staurare (found only in compounds), which 
is prob. cogn. with Gk. oraupo^, ‘pale, stake, 
pole’, ON. staurr, of s.m., ON. styn\ OE. steor-, 
‘rudder, helm’, OE. stieran . ‘to steer, guide’. 
Accordingly the orig. meaning of I . instaurare 
prob. was ‘to attach to a stake or post, to 
fasten’. See steer, ‘to direct’, and cp. store, v. 
and n., restaurant, restore, 
instead, adv. — Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and stead, 
instepj n. — Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and step, 
instigate, tr. v., to urge on. — L. ■ Instigdtus , pp. 
of instigare , ‘to urge, stimulate, incite, goad, 
instigate’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and *stigare, ‘to prick, 
goad’, fi. I.-E. base *steig~, ‘to prick, stick, 
pierce’, whence also OE. stician, ‘to prick, goad, 
stab’. See stick, v., and cp. instinct. For the 
ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
instigation, n. — L. instigatid, gen. -dnis, ‘an 
urging, incitement’, fr. instigdtus, pp. of in- 
stigare. See prec. word and -ion. 
instill, instil, tr. v. — L. instillare, ‘to pour in by 
drops, drop in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and stillare , ‘to drop, 
trickle’, fr. stilla, ‘drop’. See still, ‘to distill’. 
Derivatives: instillation (q.v.), instiU-er, n., in- 
stil (iy ment, n. 

instillation, n. — L. instilldtio, gen. -dnis, ‘a drop- 
ping in’, fr. ins t Hint us, pp. of instillare. See prec. 
word and -ation. 

instinct, n. — L. instinct us, gen. -us, ‘instigation, 
impulse’, fr. instinct us, pp. of instinguere, ‘to 
incite, impel’, which is rel. to instigare . See 
instigate. 

Derivatives: instinct-ive , adj., instinct-ive-ly, adv. 
instinct, adj. — L. instinct us, pp. of instinguere. 
See instinct, n. 

institute, n. — L. institution, ‘purpose, design, 
plan’, prop. neut. pp. of Xnstituere , ‘to put, fix, 
set, plant, erect, establish, appoint*, used as a 
noun ; formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and statuere , ‘to cause 
to stand, set up, establish, constitute’. See 
statute. For the change of Latin 6 (in stdtuere) 
to i (in in-stituere) see abigeat and cp. words 
there referred to. 

institute, tr. v. — L. institutus, pp. of instituere. 



See institute, n. 

institution, n. — OF. (= F.) institution, fr. L. in- 
stitutionem, acc. of institutio, *a disposition, ar- 
rangement, instruction, appointment’, fr. in- 
stitutus, pp. of instituere. See institute, v. and n., 
and -ion. 

Derivative: institution-al , adj. 
instruct, tr, v. — ME. instructen, fr. L. instruc- 
ts, pp. of instruere, ‘to build, erect, construct; 
to prepare, provide, furnish; to teach, instruct’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and struere, ‘to pile up, build, con- 
struct’. See structure and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. instrument. 

Derivatives: instruction (q.v.), instruct-ive, adj., 
instruct-ive-ly, adv., instruct-ive-ness, n., in- 
structor (q.v.). 

instruction, n. — OF. (— F.) instruction , fr. L. 1/1- 
structionem, acc. of instructio, ‘building, erec- 
tion, construction; arrangement, disposition, 
teaching, instruction’, fr. instructs, pp. of in- 
struere. See instruct and -ion. 

Derivative: instruction-al, adj. 
instructor, n. — L. instructor, ‘preparer’ (in 
ML. also ‘teacher, instructor’), fr. L. instructs , 
pp. of instruere. See instruct and agential suff. -or. 
instructress, n. — See prec. word and -ess. 
instrument, n. — L. instrumentum, ‘utensil, tool, 
instrument, apparatus, furniture, provision, 
supply’, fr. instruere. See instruct and -ment. 
Derivatives: instrument, tr. v., instrument-al, in- 
strumentation (q.v.) 

instrumental, adj. — F., fr. instrument , fr. L. in- 
strumentum. See instrument and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: instrumental, n., instrumentalism 
(q.v.), instrumentalist (q.v.), instrumental-ity , n. 
instrumentalism, n., the doctrine that the value 
of a thing depends on experience; pragmatism 
{philos.) — See prec. word and -ism. 
instrumentalist, n., i)one who plays on a musical 
instrument; 2) a believer in instrumentalism 
{philos.) — See instrumental and -ist. 
instrumentation, n., 1) arrangement of music for 
instruments; 2) the use of scientific instruments. 
— F., fr. instrument, fr. L. instrumentum. See 
instrument and -ation. 

insufficiency, n. — Late L. insufficient ia, fr. Xn- 
sufficiens, gen. -entis. See next word and -cy. 
insufficient, adj. — Late L. insufficiens, gen. -entis, 
‘insufficient’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. sufficiens , gen. 
-entis. See sufficient. 

Derivative: insufficient-ly , adv. 
insufflate, tr.v., to blow in. — Late L. insuffiatus, 
pp. of insuffiare , ‘to blow into or upon, breathe 
into or upon’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. suffidre, ‘to 
blow’, fr. sub- and flare, ‘to blow’. See blow, 
‘to puff’, and cp. inflate, 
insufflation, n. — Late L. insuffiatio, gen. -dnis, 
‘a blowing into or upon’, fr. insuffiatus , pp. of 
insuffiare. See prec. word and -ion. 
insular, adj. — L. insular is, ‘of, or pertaining to, 
an island, fr. insula , ‘island’. See isle and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see 
suff. -ar. 

Derivatives: insular-ism , n., insular-ity, n., in- 
sular-ly, adv. 

insulate, tr.v., 1) to make into an island; 2) to set 
apart; to isolate. — L. insula tus, pp. of insular e, 
‘to insulate’, fr. insula , ‘island*. See isle and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. isolate, which is a dou- 
blet of insulate. Cp. also peninsula. 

Derivatives: insulat-ed, adj., insulat-ing , adj., 
insulat-ion, n., insulat-or, n. 
insulin, n., an extract containing the active prin- 
ciple of the islets of Langerhans in- the pan- 
creas {med.) — Formed fr. L. insula, ‘island’ 
(see insular and chem. suff. -in); introduced by 
Banting, Best and Macleod in 1921. The name 
was suggested by the English physiologist Sir 
Edward Albert William Sharpey (1850-1935). 
insult, n. — Either fr. MF. insult (F. in suite), from 
the verb insulter or directly fr. Late L. insultus , 
‘a scoffing, reviling’, lit. ‘a leaping upon’, fr. 
insilire , ‘to leap upon’; influenced in meaning 
by the verb insultdre, ‘to insult’. See insult, v. 
insult, tr. v. — F. insulter , fr. L. insultdre , ‘to leap 
upon, spring at’, used already by Cicero in the 
sense of ‘to scoff, revile, insult’, which stands 
for *in-saltare and is freq. of insilire, ‘to leap 



upon, spring at’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and salire, ‘to leap, 
spring, jump’. See salient and cp. saltant. For the 
change of Latin a (in saltare) to u (in in-sultare) 
see desultory and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: insult-er, n., insuh-ing, adj., insult - 
ing-ly , adv. 

insuperable, adj. — L. insuperabilis , ‘that cannot 
be passed over, unconquerable’, fr, in-, ‘not’, 
and superdbilis. See superable. 

Derivatives: insuperabil-ity , n., insuperable-ness , 
n., insuperabl-y , adv. 

insupportable, adj. — Late L. insupportabilis. See 
in-, ‘not’, and supportable. 

Derivatives: insupportabil-ity , n., insupportable- 
ness, n., insupportabl-y, adv. 
insure, tr. v. — A var. of ensure. 

Derivatives: insur-able, adj., insur-ance , n., insur- 
ant, n., insur-ed, adj., insur-er, n. 
insurgency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

insurgent, adj. and n. — L. insurgens , gen. - entis , 
pres. part, of insurgere, ‘to rise up; to rise 
against, revolt’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and surgere, ‘to 
rise’. See surge and -ent and cp. insurrection. Cp. 
also assurgent. 

insurmountable, adj. — Formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
surmountable, on analogy of F. insurmontable. 
Derivatives: insurmountable-ness, n., insurmoun- 
tably, adv. 

insurrection, n. — ME. insurrecioun, fr. MF. 
(= F.) insurrection, fr. Late L. insurrectionem, 
acc. of insurrectio, ‘a rising up, insurrection’, 
fr. L. insurrectus, pp. of insurgere. See insurgent 
and -ion. 

Derivatives: insurrection-al , adj., insurrection- 
ary, adv., insurrection-ary, adj., insurrection- 
ist, n. 

intact, adj. — L. intactus, ‘untouched, uninjured, 
intact’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and tactus, pp. of tangere, 
‘to touch’. See tact and cp. intangible. 
Derivatives: intact-ly , adv., intact-ness, n. 
intagliated, adj., carved in intaglio. — Formed 
with suff. -ed fr. It. intagliato, pp. of intagliare. 
See next word. 

intaglio, n., incised carving. — It., back formation 
fr. intagliare , ‘to cut in, engrave’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and VL. * taliare , ‘to cut’, fr. L. talea, ‘rod, stick, 
bar’. See tailor and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative : intaglio, tr. v. 
intangible, adj. — ML. intangibilis, fr. in-, ‘not*, 
and L. tangibilis. See tangible. 

Derivatives: intang ibil-ity, n., intangible-ness, 
n., intangibl-y, adv. 

intarsia, n., mosaic woodwork. — It. intarsia , fr. 
intarsiare, ‘to inlay’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and tarsiare, 
‘to inlay’, fr. tarsia, ‘inlaid work, tarsia’, fr. Arab. 
tarft) ‘inlaid work’, inf. of rassa'a, ‘he laid in’, 
integer, adj. — L., ‘undjminished, unhurt, un- 
impaired, whole, complete’, lit. ‘untouched’, fr. 
*entag-ros, fr. in-, ‘not’, and *tag-, the stem of 
tangere , ‘to touch’. See tangent and cp. intact, 
intangible, integrity. Cp. also entire. For the 
change of Latin d (in td-n-gere) to i (in in-teger) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: integr-able , adj., integr-abil-ity, n. 
integral, adj., r) pertaining to a whole; 2) ne- 
cessary to completeness; n., a whole. — ME., 
fr. Late L. integrdlis, fr. L. integer. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -al. The word integral was 
introduced into mathematics by Jacques Ber- 
noulli! (1654-1705), professor of mathematics 
at the University of Basel. 

Derivatives: integral-ity , n., integral-ly, adv. 
integrant, adj., forming a whole. — L. integrdns , 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of integrare, ‘to make 
whole, renew’, fr. integer. See integer and -ant. 
integrate, adj., composite; complete, whole. — 
L. integrdtus , pp. of integrare. See next word, 
integrate, tr. v., to form a whole. — L. integrdtus , 
pp. of integrare, ‘to make whole, renew’, fr. in- 
teger. See integer and verbal suff. -ate. 
integration, n. — L. integrdtio, gen. -dnis, ‘a re- 
newing’, fr. integrdtus, pp. of integrare. See in- 
tegrate, v., and -ion. 

integrity, n., wholeness, completeness; upright- 
ness. — F. integrity, fr. L. integritatem , acc. of 
integritas, ‘completeness, soundness, blameless- 
ness’, fr. integer. See integer and -ity. 
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Integument, n., a covering. — L. integumentum, 
‘a covering’, fr. integere, ‘to cover’, fr. in-, ‘in’, 
and tegere, ‘to cover’. See tegument. 
Derivatives: integument , tr. v., integument-al, 
integument-ary , adjs., integument-ation , n. 
intellect, n. — L. intellects, gen. -us, ‘perception, 
discernment, understanding’, fr. intellect us, pp. 
of intellegere , intelligere , ‘to understand, com- 
prehend’. See intelligent, 
intellection, n. — L. intellects, gen. -dnis, fr. in- 
tellects, pp. of intellegere, intelligere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

intellective, adj. — F. intellect# (fern, intellective), 
fr. Late L. intellective, ‘pertaining to discern- 
ment’, fr. L. intellects, pp. of intellegere, intelli- 
gere. See intellect and -ive. 

Derivative: intellective-ly, adv. 
intellectual, adj. — L. intellectuals, ‘relating to 
the understanding’, fr. intellects , pp. of intel- 
legere, intelligere. See intellect and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: intellectual, n., intellect ualism(c\.\ .) 
intellectual-ist, n., intellectuality (q.v.), intellec - 
tual-ize, v., intellectual iz-ation, n., intellectual- 
ly, adv. 

intellectualism, n. — G. Intellektualismus, coined 
by the German philosopher Friedrich Wilhelm 
Joseph von Schelling (1775-1854) in 1803 fr. 
Late L. intellectuals, ‘relating to understanding’, 
and suff. -ismus. See intellectual and -ism. 
intellectuality, n. — Late L. intellectualitds, ‘un- 
derstanding’, fr. L. intellectuals. See intellectual 
and -ity. 

intelligence, n. F., fr. L. intellegentia , intelli - 
gentia, ‘power of discerning, power of under- 
standing, intelligence’, fr. intellegens, intelligens, 
gen. -entis. See next word and -ce and cp. in- 
telligentsia. 

Derivatives: intelligence , v., intelligenc-er , n. 
intelligent, adj. — L. intellegens, intelligens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of intellegere, intelligere , ‘to 
understand, comprehend’, fr. inter- and legere , 
‘to gather, collect; to pick out, choose; to read’. 
See lecture and cp. intellect. 

Derivatives: intelligent, n., intelligent-ly, adv. 
intelligential, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. intellegentia, intelligent ia. See intel- 
ligence. 

intelligentsia, n., the intellectual classes taken 
collectively. — Russ, intelligentsia , fr. It. intel- 
ligenzia, fr. L. intellegentia, intelligentia . See 

intelligence. 

intelligible, adj. — L. intellegibilis, intelligibilis , 
‘that can be understood’, fr. intellegere , intelli- 
gere, ‘to understand, comprehend’. See intel- 
ligent and -ible. 

Derivatives: intelligibility , n., intelligible-ness, 
n., intelligibl-y, adv. 

intemperance, n. — F. intemperance , fr. L. in- 
temperentia , ‘intemperateness, immoderation, 
excess’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and temperantia. See tem- 
perance. 

intemperate, adj. — L. intemper at us, ‘intemper- 
ate, immoderate’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and temperatus. 
See temperate. 

Derivatives: intemperate-ly, adv., intemperate- 
ness, n. 

intend, tr. v. — ME. entenden, fr. MF. (= F.) 
entendre , ‘to direct one’s attention’ (now, ‘to 
hear’), fr. L. intendere, ‘to stretch out, extend; 
to direct, turn, bend, aim; to direct one’s 
attention, to apply oneself to, endeavor, intend’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and tendere, ‘to stretch out’. See 
tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’, and cp. 
entente, superintend. Derivatives: intendant 

(q.v.), intend-ed, adj,, intendment (q.v.) 
intendance, intendancy, n. — F. intendance, fr. 

intendant. See next word and -cy. 
intendant, n. — F., back formation fr. sur inten- 
dant, fr. ML. superintendentem, acc. of super- 
intended. See superintendent, 
intendment, n., 1) intention {archaic) -, 2) meaning 
{law). — ME. entendement , fr. OF. (= F.) en- 
tendement, ‘understanding’, fr. entendre. See in- 
tend and -ment. 

intense, adj. — F., fr. L. intensus, a collateral 
form of intents, ‘stretched out, strained, bent, 
tight’, pp. of intendere, ‘to stretch out, extend’. 
See intend. 



Derivatives : intense-ly, adv., intense-ness , n. 
intensification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
intensify, tr. v. — Formed with suff. -fy fr. L. 
intensus , ‘stretched out’ (see intense) ; first used by 
the English poet and philosopher Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (1772-1834). 

Derivative : intensifi-er , n. 

intension, n. — L. intensid, gen. -dnis, ‘a stretch- 
ing out, straining, effort’, a collateral form of 
intentid, gen. -dnis, fr. intents, pp. of intendere. 
See intention. 

Derivatives: intension-al, adj., intension-al-ly , 
adv. 

intensity, n. — Coined by the English physicist 
Robert Boyle (1627-91) fr. intense and suff. -ity. 
intensive, adj. — F. intensif (fern, intensive), fr. 
ML. intensivus, fr. L. intensus, a collateral form 
of intents, pp. of intendere. See intense and -ive. 
Derivatives: intensive , n., intensive-ly, adv., in- 
tensive-ness, n. 

intent, n., an intending; intention; purpose. — 
ME. entent, fr. OF. entent, fr. L. intents, gen.. 
-us, ‘a stretching out, extending’, fr. intents, 
pp. of intendere. See intend, 
intent, adj., firmly fixed. — L. intents , ‘stretched 
out, extended’, pp. of intendere. See intend. 
Derivatives: intent-ly, adv., intent-ness, n. 
intention, n. — OF. entention, intention (F. in- 
tention), fr. L. intentionem, acc. of intentid, ‘a 
stretching out, straining, exertion, effort, at- 
tention’, fr. intents, pp. of intendere . See intend 
and cp. intension, which is a doublet of intention. 
intentional, adj. — ML. intentionalis , fr. L. in- 
tent id, gen. -dnis. See prec. word and -al. 
Derivatives: intent ional-ity, n., intent ional-ly, 
adv. 

inter, prep., among, between, occurring in Latin 
phrases occasionally used in English, as inter 
alia, ‘among other things*. — L. inter, fr. I.-E. 
*enter or *nter, ‘between, among’, whence also 
Oscan anter, Umbr. anter, ander -, OI. ant dr, 
Avestic antar e , OPers. antar, ‘among, between’, 
OI. antarah, ‘inner, interior’, antram , ‘intestine’, 
Toch. B etsar, ‘within’, Arm. i nder-k i (pi.), ‘in- 
testines’, Gk. £vTEpoe (pi.), ‘intestines’, Alb. 
nder, ‘between, in’, OSlav. qtru, ‘between’, 
qtroba, ‘entrails’, j pro, ‘liver’, OIr. eter, etar, 
etir, OW. it hr, Co. ynter, Bret, entre, ‘among, 
between’, Goth, undar, OHG. untar, OE. under , 
in the sense of ‘among’, ON. idrar (pi.), ‘intes- 
tines’. I.-E. *en-ter, *$-ter is compar. of *en, ‘in’. 
See in, prep., and -ther and cp. enteric and words 
there referred to. Cp. also enter, enter-, entrails, 
entr’acte, entre-, interior, 
inter, tr. v., to bury. — ME. enterren, fr. MF. 
(= F.) enterrer, fr. VL. * inter rare, ‘to place in 
the earth’, fr. in-, ‘in, into’, and terra, ‘earth’; 
see terra; influenced in form by VL. *interrare. 
Derivative: inter-ment, n. 

Inter-, pref. meaning ‘among, between’. — L., fr. 
inter. See inter, prep. 

interact, n., interval between two acts. — Formed 
fr. inter- and act, n. on analogy of F. entr'acte 
(see entr’acte). 

interact, intr. v„ to act on each other. — Formed 
fr. inter- and act, v. 

Derivatives: inter act-ion, n., interact-ive , adj. 
intercalary, adj., inserted in the calendar. — L. 
intercalaris or intercalaris, fr. intercaldre. See 
next word and adj. suff. -ary. 
intercalate, tr. v., to insert (a day or a month)* 
in the calendar. — L. intercalatus, pp. of inter- 
caldre, ‘to proclaim the insertion of an inter- 
calary day’, etc., fr. inter- and caldre, ‘to call 
out, proclaim’. See calendar and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: intercalation (q.v.),. intercalat-ive, 
intercalat-ory, adjs. 

intercalation, n. — L. intercalate, gen. -dnis, ‘in- 
sertion of an intercalary day’, fr. intercalatus, 
pp. of intercaldre. See prec. word and -ion. 
intercede, intr. v., to plead on behalf of. — L. 
intercedere, ‘to go between, intervene, inter- 
pose, interfere’, fr. inter- and cedere , ‘to go, 
depart’. See cede. 

intercept, tr. v. — L. intercepts, pp. of inter- 
cipere, ‘to seize while passing; to interrupt’, fr. 
inter- and caper e (pp. cap t us), ‘to catch, seize. 



take hold of’. See captive. For the change of 
Latin d (in cdptus) to e (in inter -cdptus) see ac- 
cent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: intercept-er, intercept-or, n., inter- 
ception (q.v.), intercept- ive, adj. 
interception, n. — L. inter ceptio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
seizing, taking away’, fr. intercepts, pp. of in - 
tercipere. See prec. word and -ion. 
intercession, n. — L. intercessio , gen. -dnis, ‘a 
going between, intervention’, fr. intercessfum), 
pp, stem of intercedere. See intercede and -ion. 
Derivative: intercession-al, adj. 
intercessor, n. — L., ‘one who intervenes’, fr. 
intercess-{um), pp. stem of intercedere. See inter- 
cede and agential suff. -or. 

Derivative: intercessor-idl, adj. 
intercessory, adj, — ML. intercessors, fr. L. 
intercess-{um), pp. stem of intercedere. See 
intercede and adj. suff. -ory. 
interchange, tr. and intr. v. — ME. entrechangen, 
fr. OF. entechangier, fr. entre- (fr. L. inter-) and 
changier, ‘to change’ (see inter- and change, v.), 
remodeled after L. inter-. 

Derivatives: interchange-able , adj., interchange- 
ability ,n., inter change-able-ness, n., interchange- 
ably, adv. 

interchange, n. — OF. entrechange, fr. entre- 
changier. See interchange, v. 
intercolumniarion, n. s the space between two 
columns {archit.) — Formed with suff. -ation 
fr. L. intercolumnium, ‘the space between two 
columns’, fr. inter- and columna. See column, 
intercourse, n. — ME. intercurse, fr. OF. entre- 
cours, ‘exchange, commerce’, fr. Late L. inter- 
cursus {gen. -us), ‘a running between or amongst*, 
fr. L. intercursus, pp. of intercurrere , ‘to run be- 
tween or amongst’, fr. inter- and currere , ‘to 
run’ (see current, adj.); remodeled after L. 
intercursus. 

interdict, n. — ME. entredit, fr. OF. entredit, fr. 
L. interdictum, ‘prohibition, interdict’, prop, 
neut. pp. of interdicere , ‘to forbid, prohibit, 
interdict’, fr. inter- and dicere, ‘to say’; see 
diction. F. interdit and E. interdict have been 
remodeled after L. interdictum. 
interdict, tr. v. — ME. entrediten, fr. entredit, 
‘interdict’. See interdict, n. 
interdiction, n. — L. interdictio, gen. -dnis, ‘pro- 
hibition, interdiction’, fr. interdicts , pp. of 
interdicere. See interdict, v. and n., and -ion. 
interdictory, adj. — ML. inter dictdrius, ‘pertai- 
ning to an interdict’, fr. L. interdictum. See 
interdict, n., and adj. suff. -ory. 
interdigitate, intr, v,, to interlock like the fingers 
of the two hands. — Formed fr. inter-, L. digi- 
tus, ‘finger’ (see digit), and verbal suff. -ate. 
interest, n. — ME., altered fr. earlier interess, fr. 
AF. interesse, fr. ML. interesse, ‘interest’, prop, 
subst. use of L. interesse , ‘to be between, lie 
between; to take part in; to import, be of in- 
terest’, fr. inter- and esse, ‘to be’ ; see esse. The 
alteration of earlier E. interess to interest is 
prob. due to the influence of OF. interest 
(whence F. interit ), ‘interest’, a word derived fr. 
L. interest, ‘it imports, it is of interest’, which 
was, however, taken for a noun in the sense 
of ‘that which imports or is of interest’. Cp. G. 
Interesse , ‘interest’, which also derives fr. ML. 
interesse (see above). 

interest, tr. v. — Fr. interess' d, pp. of earlier 
English interess , ‘interest’. See interest, n. 
Derivatives: interest-ed, adj., interest-ed-ly, n., 
interest-ed-ness, n„ interest-ing, adj., interest- 
itig-ly, adv., interest-ing-ness, n. 
interfere, intr. v. — OF. s'entreferir, ‘to strike 
each other’, fr. entre, ‘between’, and ferir (F. 
ferir), ‘to strike’, fr. L. ferir e, ‘to strike, smite*, 
tfhich stands in gradational relationship to 
forare, ‘to bore, piece’, and is cogn. with OE. 
borian, ‘to bore’ : see inter- and bore, v. E. inter- 
fere was remodeled after L. inter-. 

Derivatives: inter fer-ence, n., interferent-ial, 
adj., interfer-er, n., interfer-ing, adj., interfer- 
ing-ly, adv., interfer-ing-ness , n. 
interferometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the interference of light waves. — A hybrid 
coined from interfere, a word of Latin origin, 
and Gk. (z£xpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poet- 
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ical rhythm’. 

interfuse, tr. and intr. y. — L. inter fusus, pp. of 
interfundere , ‘to pour between, flow between’, 
fr. inter- and f under e, ‘to pour’. See found, ‘to 
cast’, and cp. words there referred to. 
interfusion, n, — L. inter fusio, gen. -onis, ‘a flow- 
ing between*, fr. interfusus , pp. of interfundere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
interglacial, adj., pertaining to, or occurring in, 
a period between two glacial epochs. — Coined 
by the Swiss naturalist Oswald Heer (1809-83) 
in 1865 fr. inter- and glacial, 
interim, n., meantime. — L. interim , adv., ‘mean- 
while’, formed fr. inter , ‘between’ (see inter, 
prep.), with adv. suff. -im, which derives from 
the pronominal base *i - (whence also is, ea, id, 
‘he, she, it’). Cp. OL. im, em {— L. eum ), ‘him’, 
and see idem. 

Derivative: interim , adj., temporary, 
interior, adj. — L. interior , ‘inner, within’, corn- 
par. of *interus , ‘on the inside, inward’ (cp. 
infra,' ‘within’), which itself is compar. of in, 
‘in’. See inter, prep., and -ior and cp. infra-, 
intro-. 

Derivatives: interior, n„ interior-ly, adv. 
interjacent, adj., lying between; intervening. — 
L. interjctcens, gen. - entis , ‘lying between’, pres, 
part, of interjacere, ‘to lie between’, fr. inter- 
and jacere , 'to lie’, which orig. meant ‘to cast 
oneself down’, fr. jacid, jacire, ‘to throw, cast, 
hurl’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and -ent and cp. 
adjacent and words there referred to. Cp. also 
next word. 

interject, tr. v. — L. interject us, pp. of intericere 
(less correctly interjicere), ‘to throw between, 
insert; to intersect’, fr. inter- and jacere (pp. 
jactus ), ‘to throw’. See prec. word. For the 
change of Latin a (in jactus) to e (in inter-jectus) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : interjection (q.v.), inter ject-ory, adj. 
interjection, n. — F., fr. L. interjectidnem, acc. of 
inter lectio, ‘a throwing between, insertion; inter- 
jection’, fr. interject us, pp. of intericere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives : interjection-al, adj., interjection-al- 
ly, adv., interjection-ary , adj. 
interlace, tr. and intr. v. — ME. entrelacen, fr. MF. 
(= F.) entrelacer (see entre-, inter- and lace, 
v.); remodeled after L. inter-. 

Derivatives: interlace, n., interlac-ed, adj., inter- 
lac-ed-ly, adv., interlace-ment, n., interlac-ery , ft. 
interlard, tr. v., to insert between, mix. — F. 
entrelarder, ‘to insert between’ (see entre-, inter- 
and lard) ; remodeled after L. inter-. 
interline, tr. and intr. v. — ME. enterlinen, fr. 
ML. inter lineare, ‘to interline’, fr. inter- and L. 
linea, ‘line* (see line and cp. next word); re- 
modeled after L. inter-. 

interlinear, adj. — ML. interlinearis , ‘that which 
is between the lines’. See inter- and linear, 
interlineation, n. — Formed with suff. -ation fr. 
ML. inter lineatus, pp. of interlinedre. See 
interline. 

interlocution, n. — L. interlocutio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
speaking between, interlocution’, fr. interlock - 
tus r pp. of interloqui, ‘to interrupt in speaking*, 
lit. ‘to speak between’, fr. inter- and loqul , ‘to 
speak’. See loquacious and cp. locution, 
interlocutor, n. — Formed with agential suff. -or 
fr. interlociitus, pp. of interloqui. See prec. word, 
interlocutory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. interlociitus, pp. of interloqui. See inter- 
locution. 

interlocutress, n. — See interlocutor and -ess. 
interlocutrix, n., an interlocutress. — See inter- 
locutor and -trix. 

interlope, intr. v. — Back formation fr. inter- 
loper. 

interloper, n., an intruder. — Fr. earlier enter- 
loper, which is prob. a hybrid coined fr. enter- 
(fr. L. inter-) and Du. loper, ‘runner’, fr. lopen, 
‘to run’; see leap and cp. lope and words there 
referred to. E. interloper was remodeled after 
L. inter-. 

interlude, n. — ME. enterlude, fr. ML. interlu- 
dium, ‘interlude’, fr. inter- and L. ludus, ‘play’ 
(see ludicrous); remodeled after L. inter-. 
Derivatives: interlude, v., interlud-ial , adj. 



intermediary, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ary 
fr. L. intermedius . See next word. 

Derivative: intermediary, n. 
intermediate, adj'. — ML. intermediate, ‘lying 
between, intermediate’, fr. L. intermedius, ‘that 
which is between, intermediate’, fr. inter- and 
medius, ‘middle’. See medium and adj. suif. -ate 
and cp. mediate, immediate. Cp. also intermezzo. 
Derivatives: intermediate, intr. v., intermediate- 
ly, adv., intermediat-ion, n., inter mediat-or, n. 
intermedium, n., an intermediate agent; medium. 

— ModL., neut. of intermedius. See prec. word, 
intermezzo, n., a short dramatic performance 

between the acts of a play or opera. — It., fr. 
L. intermedius. See intermediate, 
interminable, adj. — Late L. interminabilis (prob. 
through the medium of F. interminable). See 
in-, ‘not’, and terminable. 

Derivatives: interminabil-ity, n., interminable- 
ness, n., inter minabl-y, adv. 
intermission, n. — L. intermissio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
breaking up, interruption’, fr. intermissus , pp. 
of inter mittere. See next word and -ion. 
intermit, tr. and intr. v., to interrupt. — L. inter- 
mit ter e, ‘to leave off, break up, omit, neglect; 
to cease, pause’, fr. inter- and mittere, ‘to send’. 
See mission. 

Derivatives: intermitt-ed , adj., intermitt-ed-ly , 
adv., intermittent (q.v.), inter mitt-ing, adj., 
intermitt-ing-ly , adv. 

intermittence, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce. 

intermittent, adj. — L. intermittens , gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of intermittere. See intermit and -ent. 
Derivative: inter mittent-ly, adv. 
intermix, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation fr. 
intermixt , which derives fr. L. intermixtus, 
‘intermixed’, but was mistaken for the pp. of 
an English verb (i.e. intermixt was supposed to 
have been formed from the verb intermix and 
the pp, suff. -/). L. intermixtus is pp. of inter- 
miscere, ‘to intermix’, lit. ‘to mix among’, fr. 
inter-, and miscere, ‘to mix’. See mixed and cp. 
mix, admix, commix. 

Derivative: intermix-ture, n. 
intern, adj., internal {archaic). — F. interne , ‘in- 
ward, internal, resident within’, fr. L. internus, 
‘inward, internal’, fr. *interus, ‘on the inside, 
inward’. See interior and cp. internal. Cp. also 
extern. 

intern, also interne, n., a resident physician in a 
hospital, — F. interne, fr. interne , adj. See in- 
tern, adj. 

intern, tr. v., to confine. — F. interner, fr. L. in- 
ternus. See intern, adj. 

Derivative: intern-ment, n. 
internal, adj. — ML. inter ndlis, fr. L. internus. 
See intern, adj., and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: internal , n., internal-ity , n., inter- 
nal- ly, adv., internal-ness , n. 
international, adj. — • Coined by Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832) in 1780 fr. inter- and national. 
Derivatives: international-ism, n., international- 
ist, n., international-ity, n., inter national-ize, tr. 
v., international-iz-ation, n., international-ly, adv. 
International, n., any of several international 
socialistic associations. — Orig. short for Inter- 
national Working Men's Association, which was 
founded in London on September 28, 1864. See 
prec. word. 

Internationale, n., 1) the same as International ; 
2) a socialist hymn written by Eugfcne Pottier 
in 1871. — F., fern, of international. See inter- 
national. 

internecine, adj., deadly. — L. internecinus, ‘dead- 
ly, murderous, destructive’, fr. interne care, ‘to 
kill, destroy’, fr. inter- and necare , ‘to kill*, which 
is rel. to nex, gen. necis, ‘murder*, nocere, ‘to 
harm, hurt’, noxius, ‘harmful, injurious*. See 
noxious and cp. Svords there referred to. 
Internist, n. — Formed from the abbreviation of 
intem(al, scil. medicine), and suff. -ist. 
intemode, n., part between two nodes or joints. 

— L. internodium, fr. inter- and nodus, ‘knot*. 
See node. 

Derivative: internod-al , adj. 
intemuncial, adj., communicating between dif- 
ferent organs of the body (said of nerves). — 



Lit. ‘acting as messenger between’, formed fr. 
L. interniintius, ‘messenger’ (see next word) 
with adj. suff. -al. See Todd and Bowman, Phys. 
Anat., 1845, 1, 205. 

intemuncio, n., a papal ambassador of lesser 
rank than a nuncio. — It. internunzio , fr. L. 
interniintius, ‘messenger, mediator’, fr. inter- 
and nuntius, ‘messenger’. See nuncio, 
interosseous, adj., situated between bones {anat.) 
— Formed fr. L. inter ossa, ‘between bones’. 
See inter, prep., and os. For the ending see suff. 
-011s. 

interosseus, n., name of certain muscles situated 
between the bones of the metacarpus or meta* 
tarsus {anat.) — Medical L. See prec. word, 
interpellate, tr. v. — L. interpelldtus, pp. of inter- 
pelldre, ‘to interrupt in speaking’, fr. inter- and 
-pelldre (found only in compounds), fr. pellere, 
‘to drive’. See pulse, ‘throb*, and verbal suff. 
-ate. The change from the 3rd conjugation {pel- 
lere) to the first {interpellare) is due to the iter- 
ative sense of the latter verb. Cp. appellare, ‘to 
address, accost, call’, which is formed fr. ad- 
and -pelldre and also has an iterative meaning 
(see appeal, v.) 

interpellation, n. — L. interpellate, gen. -dnis, 
‘an interruption in speaking’, fr. interpelldtus, 
pp. of interpellare. See prec. word and -ion. 
interpolate, tr. v., to alter by inserting new or 
false matter. — L. interpolate, pp. of inter- 
polar e, ‘to give a new form to, to polish, fur- 
bish; to change, vary; to falsify; to insert, inter- 
polate’. The verb was orig. a fuller’s term with 
the meaning ‘to scrape or polish between’, and 
is formed fr. inter- and polire , ‘to smooth, 
polish, furbish’ ; see polish. The change of con- 
jugation fr. polire to inter-poldre is due to the 
iterative sense of the latter verb. See interpellate. 
interpolation, n. — L. interpolate, gen. -onis, fr. 
interpolate, pp. of interpolate. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

interpolator, n. — L. interpolator, ‘one who gives 
a new form to things, polisher, furbisher’, fr. 
interpolate, pp. of interpolate . See interpolate 
and agential suff. -or. 

interpose, tr. v. — F. interposer , fr. inter- and 
poser, ‘to place’. See pose, ‘to place’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

interposition, n. — L. interpositio, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
putting between, insertion’, fr. interpositus, 
pp. of interponere, ‘to put between, insert’, 
fr. inter- and ponere, ‘to put, place’. See 
position. 

interpret, tr. and intr. v. — OF. interpreter, fr. 
L. interpreters, ‘to explain, expound’, fr. inter- 
pres, gen. -pretis, ‘an agent between two parties, 
explainer, expounder’, lit. ‘mediator’. For the 
first element see inter-. The second is rel. to L. 
pretium, ‘price, value’; see price and cp. words 
there referred to. 

interpretable, adj. — Late L. interpretabilis , fr. 
L. interpretari, See prec. word and -able. 
Derivatives: interpretabil-ity , n., interpretable- 
ness, n„ interpretabl-y, adv. 
interpretation, n. — ME. interpretacioun, fr. MF. 
(= F.) interpretation fr. L. interpretationem , 
acc. of interpretatio, ‘explanation, exposition’, 
fr. interpretatus , pp. of interpretari. See interpret 
and -ation. 

Derivative: interpretation-al, adj. 
interpretative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 
L. interpretatus , pp of interpretari. See interpret. 
Derivative: interpretative-ly, adv. 
interpreter, n. — ME. interpretour , fr. OF. inter- 
preter, fr. Late L. interpretatorem, acc. of 
interpretator, ‘explainer, interpreter’, fr. L. inter- 
pretatus, pp. of interpretari , ‘to explain, ex- 
pound’. See interpret and agential suff. -er. 
interpretive, adj., interpretative. — See interpet 
and -ive. 

Derivative : inter pretive-ly, adv. 
interpunction, n., punctuation. — L. interpunctio , 
gen. -dnis, ‘a putting of points between, punc- 
tuation’, fr. interpunctus, pp. of interpungere, 
‘to put points between’, fr. inter- and pungere, 
‘to prick’. See pungent and cp. point, n. and v. 
For the ending see suff. -ion. 
interregnum, n., time between two reigns. — L. 
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interregnum, ‘the time between the death of one 
king and the election of another’* fr. inter- and 
regnum , ‘reign’. See reign, 
interrogate, tr. v., to question. — L. interrogate , 
pp. of interrogare, ‘to ask, question, inquire’, 
fr. inter- and rogare , ‘to ask, beg, entreat’. See 
rogation and verbal suff. -ate. 
interrogation, n. — L. interrogate, gen. -dnis, 
‘question, inquiry’, fr. interrogate, pp. of inter- 
rogare . See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: interrogation-al, adj. 
interrogative, adj. — L. interrogative , ‘pertai- 
ning to a question*, fr. interrogate, pp. of inter- 
rogate. See interrogate and -ive. 

Derivative: inter rogative-ly , adv. 
interrogatory, adj. — L. inter rogatorius, ‘consist- 
ing of questions, interrogatory’, fr. interrogate, 
pp. of interrogare . See interrogate and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

interrupt, tr. v. — L. interruptus, pp. of inter 
rumpere , ‘to break up, break to pieces; to break 
off, interrupt’, fr. inter- and rumpere, ‘to break’. 
See rupture and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives:' interrupt-ed, adj., inter rupt-ed-ly, 
adv., interrupt-ed-ness , n., interrupt-ing, adj., 
interrupt-ing-ly, adv., interruption (q.v.), inter- 
rupt -ive, adj., interrupt-ive-ly, adv., interrupt- 
ory, adj. 

interruption, n. — L. interrupts , gen. - dnis , ‘a 
breaking off, interruption, interval’, fr. inter- 
ruptus, pp. of interrumpere. See prec. word and 

-ion. 

intersect, tr. v., to cut across; intr. v., to cross 
each other. — L. intersectus, pp. of intersecdre , 
‘to cut asunder, intersect’, fr. inter- and secure, 
‘to cut’. See section and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

intersection, n. — L. intersects , gen. -on is, ‘a 
cutting asunder, intersection’, fr. intersectus, 
pp. of intersecdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivative: intersect ion-ai, adj. 
intersperse, tr. v., to scatter. — L. intersperse, 
‘strewn, sprinkled upon’, fr. inter- and sparse, 
‘scattered’, pp. of spargere, ‘to scatter’. See 
sparse. For the change of Latin d (in sparse) 
to € (in intersperse ) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: inter spers-al, n., interspers-ion, n. 
interstice, n., an intervening space, interval. — 
F.> fr. L. inter st ilium, ‘interstice, interval’, lit. 
‘space between', fr. inter- and the stem of stare , 
‘to stand’ ; rel. to inter sistere, ‘to stand between’. 
See state and cp. solstice, 
interstitial, adj., pertaining to an interstice. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. interstitium. 
See prec. word. 

intertexture, n., the act of interweaving. — 
Formed with suff. -ure fr. L. intertextus, ‘inter- 
woven 1 , pp. of intertexere, ‘to interweave’, fr. 
inter- and texere , ‘to weave’. See text and cp. 
texture. 

intertrigo, n., inflammation of the skin caused 
by the friction of adjacent parts (med.) — L. 
intertrigo , lit. ‘a rubbing between’, fr. *inter- 
terere, ‘to rub between’, fr. inter-, and terere, ‘to 
rub’. See throw and cp. terebra, trite, detriment, 
interval, n. — F. intervalle, fr. L. intervallum, ‘the 
' open space between two palisades; space be- 
tween, interval’, fr. inter- and vallum , ‘a pali- 
saded wall or rampart’. See vallum. 
Derivative: intervall-ic, adj. 
intervene, intr. v. — L. intervenire, ‘to come be- 
tween, come upon, intervene, interrupt’, fr. 
inter- and venire, ‘to come’. See come and cp. 
venue, ‘arrival’. 

Derivatives : interven-er , n., intervenient (q.v.) 
intervenient, adj. — L. interveniins, gen. - entis , 
pres. part, of intervenire, ‘to come between’. See 
prec. word and -ent. 

intervention, n. — Late L. intervened, gen. -dnis, 
‘an interposition’, fr. L. intervent-(um), pp. stem 
of intervenire. See intervene and -ion. 
Derivatives: intervention-al, adj., intervention- 
ist, n., one who favors intervention, 
interview, n. — F. entrevue , fr. entrevoir, ‘to see 
imperfectly, to catch a glimpse of*, s*entrevoir , 
‘to visit each other, to have a short interview’, 
fr. entre , ‘between’ (fr. L. inter) and voir, ‘to 



see’ (fr. L. videre). See inter- and view. 
Derivatives: interview, tr. v., interview-er, n. 
intervolve,.tr. v., to twist or coil (two things) to- 
gether. — Formed fr. inter- and L. volvere, ‘to 
roll’. See volute. 

interweave, tr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. inter- 
and weave. 

interwind, tr: v., to wind together. — A hybrid 
coined fr. inter- and wind, ‘to turn’, 
intestacy, n., the fact or state of one’s dying in- 
testate. — Formed from next word with suff. -cy. 
intestate, adj., having made no will. — L. intes- 
tate , ‘having made no will’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
testdtus , pp. o{ testari, ‘to witness; to make a 
will’. See testament and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivative : intestate, n., a person who has died 
intestate. 

intestine, adj., i) inward; 2) domestic. — L. in- 
testinus , ‘inward, internal, intestine’, altered 
from *intustinus, on analogy of clandestine, 
‘secret’ (for- which see clandestine), L. intestine 
prob. means lit. ‘that which is within’, and de- 
rives fr. intus, ‘on the inside, within’, whence 
also *interus, ‘inward’. Cp. OI. an fast yam, Gk. 
£vx6criha, ‘bowels’, and see interior. 
Derivatives: intestine, n. (q.v.), intest in-al , adj. 
intestine, n., bowel, gut (anat.) — L. intestinum, 
‘gut, intestine’, prop. neut. of intestine , ‘in- 
ward, internal’. See intestine, adj. 
intima, n., the innermost coat of an organ (anat.) 
— ModL., prop. fern, of L. intimus, ‘inmost’. 
See intimate, adj. 

intimacy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

intimate, adj. — Fr. earlier intime, fr. F. intime, 
fr. L. intimus, earlier intumus , ‘inmost’, prop, 
superl. of L. in, ‘in’. The form intimate is due 
to the influence of L. intimate, pp. of intimdre. 
See in, prep, and adv., and cp. intimate, v. Cp. 
also interior. For the super!, suff. -tumus in in- 
tumus see aftermost and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: intimate, n., intimate-ly , adv., inti- 
mate- ness, n., intimate, v, (q.v.) 
intimate, tr. v. — L. intimate, pp. of intimdre, ‘to 
put into, bring into, drive into, announce, 
publish, make known’, fr. intimus. See inti- 
mate, adj. 

intimation, n. — L. intimatio, gen. -dnis, ‘an- 
nouncement, intimation’, fr. intimate, pp. of 
intimdre. See intimate, v., and -ion. 
intimidate, tr. v. — ML. intimidate , pp. of inti- 
midare, ‘to frighten, intimidate’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
L. timidus, ‘timid’. See timid and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: intimidat-ion, n., intimidat-or , n., 
intimidat-ory , n. 

intimity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. in- 
timus, ‘inmost’. See intimate, adj. 
intinction, n., dipping of the eucharistic bread 
in the wine. — Eccles. L. intinctio , gen. -dnis, 
‘a dipping in’, fr. L. intinctus, pp. of intingere, ‘to 
dip in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and tingere, ‘to wet, moisten’. 
See tinge and -ion. 

intitule, tr. v., to give a title to. — OF. entituler, 
intituler (F. intituler ), fr. Late L. intitulare, ‘to 
give a name to’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and titulare, ‘to give 
«a title to, entitle’, fr. L. tit ulus, ‘title’. See title 
and cp. entitle, which is a doublet of intitule. 
into, prep. — ME., fr. OE. into, which is com- 
pounded of in, ‘in’, and to, ‘to’. See in, prep, 
and to. 

intolerability, n. — Late L. intolerabilitds , fr. L. 
intolerabilis. See next word and -ity. 
intolerable, adj. — F. intolerable, fr. L. intolerd- 
bdis, ‘that cannot be borne, insupportable’, fr. 
in-, ‘not’, and tolerabilis . See tolerable. 
Derivatives: intolerable-ness, n., intolerabl-y, adv. 
intolerance, n. — L. intolerantia , ‘impatience, in- 
tolerance’, fr. intolerant, gen. -antis. See next 
word and -ce. 

intolerant, adj. — L. intolerdns , gen. -antis, ‘im- 
patient, intolerant’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and tolerans, 
gen. -antis. See tolerant. 

Derivatives : intolerant-ly, adv. , intolerant-ness , n. 
intonate, tr. v., to intone. — ML. intonate, pp. 
of intonare , ‘to intone’. See next word. 
Derivatives: intonat-ion , n., intonat-or, n. 
intone, tr. and intr. v. — ML. intonare, ‘to in- 



tone’, fr. L. intonare, ‘to thunder, make a noise, 
resound’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and tondre, ‘to thunder, 
resound’, fr. tonus, ‘tone’. See tone, 
intoxicant, adj., intoxicating; n., an intoxicating 
agent; specif, 1) an intoxicating drug; 2) alco- 
holic liquor. — ML. intoxicans, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of intoxicare. See next word and -ant. 
intoxicate, tr. v., to make drunk. — ML. in- 
toxicate, pp. of intoxicare, ‘to dip into poison’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. toxicdre, ‘to poison’, fr. toxi- 
cum, ‘poison’, fr. Gk. toE,lxov (scil. qpcitppLaxov), 
‘arrow poison’. See toxic and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: intoxicat-ed, adj., intoxicat-ed-ly, 
adv., intoxicat-ed-ness, n., intoxicat-ing, adj., 
intoxicat-ing-ly, adv., intoxicat-ion, n., intoxi- 
cat-ive, adj., intoxicat-or, n. 
intra-, pref. meaning ‘within, inside’. — L. intrd - , 
fr. intrd, ‘within, on the inside, inwardly’, fr. 
*intera (short for *interd parte, ‘on the inside’), 
abl. sing, of *intera, fern, of * inter us, ‘on the in- 
side, inward’. See interior, 
intractable, adj. — L. intractabilis , ‘not to be 
handled, unmanageable, intractable’, fr. in-, 
‘not’ and tractdbilis. See tractable. 

Derivatives: intractabil-ity , n., intractable-ness, 
n., intractably, adv. 

intrados, n., the interior of an arch ( archit .) — 
F., a hybrid formed fr. intra- and dos, ‘back’, 
fr, L. dorsum. See dorsal and cp. extrados. 
intramural, adj., within the walls. — Formed fr. 
intra- and L. muralis, ‘pertaining to a wall’, fr. 
mure, ‘wall . See mural, 
intransigence, intra nsigency, n. — F. intransi - 
geance , fr. intransigeant. See next word and -ce, 
resp. -cy. 

intransigent, adj., refusing to compromise; irre- 
concilable. — F. intransigeant, fr, Sp . intransi- 
gente, an adherent of the federalist republicans 
in Spain (1873-74), who refused to compromise. 
Sp. intransigente lit. means ‘not coming to an 
agreement’. It is formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. 
trdnsigentem , acc. of transigens, pres. part, of 
trdnsigere, ‘to carry through, bring to an end, 
come to an agreement’. See transact and -ent. 
Derivatives: intransigent, n., intransigent-ism, 
n., intransigent-ist, n., intransigent- ly , adv. 
intransitive, adj. — Late L. intransitive, ‘in- 
transitive’, lit. ‘that does not pass over (to an- 
other person)’, fr. in-, ‘not’ and transitive, ‘that 
may pass over’. See transitive. 

Derivatives: intransitive, n., intransitive-ly, adv., 
intransitive-ness, n. 

intrant, adj., entering; n., one who enters. — L. 
intrdns, gen. -antis, pres. part, of intrare, ‘to 
enter’. See enter and -ant. 
intrench, tr. and intr. v. — See entrench. 

Derivatives: intrench-er, n., intrench-ment , n. 
Intrepid, adj., fearless. — L. intrepidus, ‘unshaken, 
undaunted’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and trepidus, ‘anxious, 
alarmed’. See trepidation. 

Derivatives: intrepid-ity, n., intrepid-ly, adv., 
intrepid-ness, n. 

intricacy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

intricate, adj. — L. intricate, pp. of intricdre, ‘to 
entangle, perplex, embarrass’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and 
tricae (gen. tricarum), ‘trifles, perplexities, tricks’. 
See extricate. 

Derivatives: intricate-ly, adv., intricate-ness, n. 
intrigant, .n., a man given to intrigue. — F., fr. It. 
intrigante , pres. part, of intrigare. See intrigue, v. 
and -ant. 

intrigante, n„ a woman given to intrigue. — F., 
fem. of intrigant. See prec. word, 
intrigue, intr. v., to plot underhandedly. — F. 
intriguer, fr. It. intrigare, ‘to intrigue’, fr. L. 
intricdre. See intricate. 

intrigue, n., an underhand plotting; an under- 
hand plot. — F., fr. It. intrigo, fr. intrigare. See 
intrigue, v. 

intrinsic, adj., pertaining to the real nature of a 
thing; inherent; essential. — F. intrinsique, fr. 
L. intrinsecus , ‘on the inside, inwardly’, fr. inter, 
‘in the midst of, between,, among’, and secus , 
‘beside, by, along’. For the first element see 
inter, prep. L. secus orig. meant ‘following’; 
and is rel. to sequi, ‘to follow’. See sequel and 
cp. second. Cp. also extrinsic. 
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Derivatives: intrinsic-al, adj., intrinsic-al-ly, 
adv., intrinsic-al-ness, n. 

intro-, pref. — L. intro, ‘into the inside, within’, 
for *intero fr. *interus, ‘on the inside, inward’. 
See interior. 

introduce, tr. v. — L. introduces, ‘to lead in, 
bring in; to introduce; to bring forward; to 
institute, originate’, fr. intro- and ducere, ‘to 
lead, conduct, guide’. See duke and cp. words 
there referred to. 

introduction, n. — F., fr, L. introduction m , acc. 
of introduced, fr, introductus, pp. of intro- 
duces. See prec. word and -ion. 
introductive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
introductus , pp. of introduces . See introduce. 
Derivative: introductive-ly, adv. 
introductory, adj. — Late L. introductory, fr. L. 
introductus , pp. of introduces. See introduce and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

introit, n. (eccles.) — F. introit, lit. ‘a going in’, 
fr. L. introit us (gen. -its), fr. introit us, pp. of in- 
troire, ‘to enter’, formed fr. intro- and ire, ‘to 
go’. See itinerate. 

intromission, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. 
L. intromissus, pp. of intromittere , ‘to let in’. 
See next word. 

intromit, tr. v., to cause to enter; to admit. — 
L. intromittere, ‘to send in, let in‘, fr. intro- and 
mittere, ‘to send’. See mission, 
intromittent, adj. — L. intromit tens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of intromittere . See prec. word and 
-ent. 

introrse, adj., turned inward (bot.) — L. introrsus, 
‘toward the inside, inward’, contraction of in- 
trover sus, which is formed fr. intro- and versus , 
pp. of vertere , ‘to turn’. See version and cp. in- 
troversion, introvert. Cp. also extrorse, retrorse, 
prose. 

introspect, intr. v. — L. introspect us, pp. of in- 
trospicere, ‘to look into, look at’, fr. intro- and 
- spices , fr. specere, spicere, ‘to see, look at, 
behold’. See species and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: introspect-ion, n., introspection-al, 
adj., introspection-ism , n., int ro spec t ion- ist, n., 
introspect-ive, adj., introspect-ive-ly, adv., in- 
trospect-ive-ness, n. 

introversible, adj., capable of being introverted. 

— Formed with suff. -ible fr. intro- and L. ver- 
sus, pp. of vertere, ‘to turn’. See version. 

introversion, n., i) the act of introverting; the 
state of being introverted; 2) interest directed 
inward; the opposite of extroversion ( psychol .) 

— Formed fr. intro- and version, 
introversive, adj., pertaining or fending to intro- 
version. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. intro- and 
L. versus, pp. of vertere , ‘to turn’. See version. 

introvert, tr. v., 1) to turn inward; 2) intr. v., to 
turn one’s interest inward; the opposite of 
extrovert (psychol.) — Formed fr. intro- and L. 
vertere , ‘to turn’. See version. The term in- 
trovert was introduced into psychology by the 
Swiss psychiatrist Carl Gustav Jung (1875- 
1961). Cp. extrovert, v. 

Derivatives: introvert, n., intr over t-ive, adj. 
introvert, n., one characterized by introversion; 
the opposite of extrovert (psychol.) — Fr. in- 
trovert, v, 

intrude, tr. and intr. v. — L. intrudes, ‘to thrust 
in’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and trudere, ‘to thrust, push, 
shove’, which derives fr. I.-E. base *treud-, ‘to 
press, push’, whence also Goth, us-priutan, ‘to 
vex’, OE. preotan , ‘to weary, vex, annoy’. See 
threat and cp. thrust. Cp. also abstruse, detrude, 
extrude, obtrude, protrude. 

Derivatives: intrud-er, n., intrud-ing, adj., in- 
trud-ing-ly, adv. 

intrusion, n. — ME, intrusioun, fr. MF. (= F.) 
intrusion , fr. ML. intrusionem , acc. of intrusid, 
‘a thrusting in’, fr. L. intrusus , pp. of intrudes. 
See prec. word and -ion and cp. detrusion, ex- 
trusion, obtrusion, protrusion, 
intrusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
intrusus , pp. of intrudes. See intrude and cp. 
extrusive, obtrusive, protrusive. 

Derivatives: intrusive-ly , adv., intrusive-ness, n. 
intubate, tr. v., to insert a tube into a hollow 
organ (med.) — Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. 



tubus, ‘tube’. See tube and verbal suff. -ate. 
intubation, n., insertion of a tube into a hollow 
organ (med.) — See prec. word and -ion. 
intuit, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation fr. in- 
tuition. 

intuition, n. — ML. intuitio, gen. -onis, fr. L. in- 
tuit us, pp. of intueri, ‘to look at, regard, con- 
sider’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and tueri, ‘to look at, regard, 
consider; to look after, preserve, defend’. See 
tuition. 

Derivatives: intuition-al , adj., intuition-al-ism, 
n., intuition-al-ist, n., intuition-ism, n., intuition- 
ist, n. 

intuitive, adj. — ML. intuitivus, fr. L. intuitus, 
pp. of intueri. See prec. word and -ive. 
Derivatives: intuitive-ly, adv., intuitive-ness, n., 
and the hybrid nouns intuitiv-ism , intuitiv-ist. 
intumesce, intr. v., to swell up. — L. intumescere , 
‘to swell up’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and tumescere, ‘to begin 
to swell’, inchoative of tumere , ‘to swell’. See 
tumid and -esce. 

intumescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

intumescent, adj. — L. intumescens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of intumescere. See intumesce and 
-ent. 

intussusception, n., the reception of one part 
within another (med.) — Lit. ‘a taking in’; 
coined by the English surgeon and anatomist 
John Hunter (1728-93) fr. L. intus, ‘within’ (see 
intro-), and susceptio , gen. -onis, ‘a taking in 
hand, acceptance’, fr. susceptus, pp. of susci- 
pere , ‘to accept, undertake’. See susceptible 
and -ion. 

inula, n., elecampane; (cap.) a genus of plants of 
the thistle family (bot.) — L. inula, formed with 
metathesis fr. Gk. iXevtov, ‘elecampane’; see 
Helenium. L. inula was influenced in form by L. 
inuleus , ‘fawn’. 

inulin, n., a starchlike substance ( chem .) — 
Formed with chem. suff. -in fr. L. inula , ‘ele- 
campana’ (see prec. word); so called because 
it is obtained esp. from the roots of the plants 
of the genus Inula. 

inunction, n., the act of anointing. — L. inunctio, 
gen. -onis, ‘an anointing’, fr. inunctus , pp. of 
inunguere, ‘to anoint’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and unguere, 
‘to anoint’. See unction and cp. ointment, 
inundant, adj., inundating. — L. inundans , gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of inunddre. See next word 
and -ant. 

inundate, tr. v., to flood; to overflow. — L. in- 
undatus, pp. of inunddre, ‘to overflow, run over, 
inundate’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and .unda, ‘wave’. See 

undate. 

inundation, n. — L. inundatio , gen. -onis, ‘an 
overflowing, inundating’, fr. inunddtus , pp. of 
inunddre. See prec. word and -ion. 
inurbane, adj. — ■ L. inurbanus, ‘rustic, boorish, 
unpolished’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and urbanus, ‘polished, 
refined’, lit. ‘of the city’, fr. urbs, gen. urbis, 
‘city’. See urban, urbane. 

Derivatives: inurbane-ly, adv., inurbane-ness, n., 
inurban-ity , n. 

inure, tr. v., to accustom; intr. v., to take effect. 
— Formed fr. in-, ‘in’, and obsol. E. us, ‘use, 
work’, fr. OF. uevre (F. ceuvre), fr. L. opera. 
See opera and cp. hors d’oeuvre. 

Derivatives: inur-ed, adj., inur-ed-ness, i\., inure- 
ment, n. 

inurn, tr. v., to place in an urn. — Formed fr. in-, 
‘in’, and urn. 

inutile, adj., useless. — L. inutilis, ‘useless, un- 
profitable’, fr. m-, ‘not’, and utilis, .‘useful’. See 
utility. 

inutility, n. — F. inutilite , fr. L. inutilitdtem, acc. 
of inutilitds , ‘uselessness’, fr. inutilis. See prec. 
word and -ity. 

invade, tr. v. — ME. invaden , fr. L. invades, ‘to 
go into, enter upon; to assail, assault, attack, 
invade’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and vadere, ‘to go, move*, 
which is cogn. with ON. vada, OE. wadan, ‘to 
wade’. See wade and cp. vade mecum and words 
there referred to. 

Derivative: invad-er, n. 

invaginate, tr. v., to put into a sheath. — Lit. ‘to 
insheathe’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and L. vagina, ‘sheath’. 
See vagina and verbal suff. -ate. 



Derivative: invaginat-ion, n. 
invalid, adj., not valid. — L. invalidus, ‘not 
strong, infirm, weak, feeble’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and 
validus , ‘strong’. See valid. 

Derivatives: invalid-ity , n., invalid-ly, adv. 
invalid, adj., infirm, sick. — F. invalide, fr. L. 
invalidus. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: invalid, n. and tr. v., invalid-ate, 
tr. v., invalid-ation, n., invalid-hood , n., invalid- 
ism, n. 

invar, n., an alloy of steel and nickel character- 
ized by a very small coefficient of thermal ex- 
pansion. — Short for invariable. 
invasion, n. — F., fr. Late L. invasionem, acc. of 
invasio, ‘assault, attack’, fr. L. invds-(um), pp. 
stem of invades. See invade and -ion and cp. 
evasion. 

invasive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 

invas-(um), pp. stem of invades. See invade, 
invecked, adj., inveeted. — Formed with suff. -ed 
fr. inveck, alteration of invect (fr. L. invert us), 
the t of which was mistaken for the pp. suff. 
See next word. 

inveeted, adj., bordered by a series of small con- 
vex semicircles or arcs (her.) — Formed with 
suff. -ed fr. L. invectus, ‘carried in’, pp. of in - 
vehere. See inveigh. 

invective, n., an abusive speech. — ML. invectiva 
(scil. drdtio), ‘abusive speech’, fem. of invect ivus, 
‘abusive’, fr. L. invectus, pp. of invehere. See 
next word and -ive. 

inveigh, intr. v., to make a violent verbal attack. 
— L. invehi , ‘to be carried on against’, passive 
inf. of invehere , ‘to carry in, bring in; to enter, 
penetrate; to attack, inveigh against’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and vehere, ‘to carry’. See vehicle and cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivative : inveigh-er, n. 
inveigle, tr. v., to entice, delude, seduce. — Fr. 
earlier envegle, aveugle, fr. F. aveugler, ‘to 
blind’, fr. aveugle, ‘blind’, fr. ML. ab oculis, loan 
translation of Gk. iTT’o^pdcTcov, ‘without eyes’, 
lit. ‘(away) from the eyes’. See ab- and ocular. 
Derivatives: inveigle-ment, n., inveigl-er, n. 
invent, tr. v. — ME. inventen, fr. L. inventus, pp. 
of invenire, ‘to find’, prop, ‘to come upon’, fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and venire, ‘to come’. See come and cp. 
venue, ‘arrival’. For sense development cp. Hitt. 
wemiya-, ‘to find’, prop, ‘to come upon’, OSlav. 
na-iti,* to find’, fr. na, ‘on, upon’, and iti, ‘to go’, 
OE. findan, ‘to find out’, fr. I.-E. base *pent-, 
‘to go’ (see find). 

Derivatives: invent-er, n., invent-ible, adj,, in- 
venti-bil-ity ,■ n., invent-ible-ness, n., invention 
(q.v.), inventor (q.v.), inventory (q.v.) 
invention, n. — ME. invencioun, fr. MF. (= F.) 
invention, fr. L. invent ionem , acc. of invent id, 
‘invention’, fr. inventus, pp. of invenire. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative : invention-al , adj. 
inventive, adj. — ME. invent if fr. MF. (= F.) 
invent if, fem. inventive, fr. L. inventus, pp, of 
invenire. See invent and -ive. 

Derivatives: inventive-ly , adv., invent ive-ness, n. 
inventor, n. — L. inventor, ‘one that finds out, 
author, discoverer, inventor’, fr. inventus, pp. of 
invenire. See invent and agential suff. -or. 
inventory, n. — ML. inventorium , for Late L. 
invent dr ium, ‘list, inventory’. See invent and 
subst. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: inventory, tr. v. 
inveracity, n., lack of veracity. — Formed fr. in-, 
‘not’, and veracity. 

invemess, n., a kind of sleeveless cape, also In- 
verness cape. — Named after Inverness, a town 
in Scotland. 

inverse, adj. — L. inversus, pp. of invertere. See 

invert. 

Derivatives: inverse , n. and tr. v., invers-ed, adj., 
invers-ed-ly, inverse-ly , advs., invers-ive, adj. 
inversion, n. — L. inversid, gen. -onis, ‘inversion’, 
fr. inversus, pp. of invertere. See next word 
and -ion. 

invert, tr. v. — L. invertere, ‘to turn upside down, 
turn about, upset; to transpose, reverse’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and vertere , ‘to turn’. See version. 
Derivatives: invert, n., invert-ed, adj., invert-ed - 
ly , adv., invert-er , n., invert-ible, adj., invert- 
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ibil-ity, n., invert-ile, adj. 
invertase, n., a ferment converting cane sugar 
into fruit sugar {bio chem.) — Coined by the 
German chemist Emil Fischer (1852-1919) from 
the stem of L. invertere , ‘to turn about’ (see 
prec. word), and suff. -ase. The name invertase 
was suggested by F. ferment inversif (‘conver- 
ting ferment’), a name given to this ferment by 
the French physiologist Claude Bernard 
(1813-78). 

Invertebrata, n. pi., all animals excepting the 
Vertebrata ( zool . ) — ModL. (short for animalia 
invertebrata ), neut. pi. of invertebrates , which 
is formed fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. vertebrdtus, ‘ver- 
tebrate’ ; see Vertebrata. The term goes back to 
the French word invertebre , which was coined 
by the French naturalist Baron Georges-Ldo- 
pold-Chr6tien-Fr6deric-Dagobert Cuvier (1769- 
1832) in 1805 (in Lemons d’anatomie comparee). 
invertebrate, adj., having no backbone; pertain- 
ing to the Invertebrata. — ModL. inverte- 
brates. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivative: invertebrate , n. 
invest, tr. v. — L. investire, ‘to clothe, cover’, fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and vest ire, ‘to clothe’. See vest, v. and n. 
Derivatives: invest-ment , n., invest -or, n. 
investigate, v. — L. investigates, pp. of invest i- 
gare , ‘to trace out, to search after, inquire into’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and vestigare , ‘to track out’, fr. ves- 
tigium. See vestige and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: investigat-ing, adj., invest igat-ing- 
ly, adv., investigation (q.v.), investigat-ive, adj., 
investigator (q.v.), investig-atory, adj. 
investigation, n. — F., fr. L. investigatidnem, acc. 
of investigate , ‘a searching into’, fr. investigates, 
pp. of investigare. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivative: investigation-al , adj, 
investigator, n. — L. investigator , ‘he that sear- 
ches into’, fr. investigates, pp. of investigare. See 
investigate and agential suff. -or. 
investiture, n., the ceremony of investing a person 
with an office, authority, etc. — ML. invest i- 
tura, fr. L. investitus , pp. of investire, ‘to clothe’. 
See invest and -ure. 

inveteracy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

inveterate, adj. — L. inveteratus , ‘kept for a long 
time, of long standing, inveterate’, pp. of in- 
veterare, ‘to render old, give age to; to grow 
old’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and vetus, gen. veteris, ‘old’. 
See veteran and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: inveterate , tr. v., inveterate- ly, adv., 
inveterate-ness, n. 

invidious, adj., likely to cause ill will or envy. — 
L. invididsus , ‘full of envy, envious’, fr. invidia , 
‘envy’. See envy, n., and -ous, and cp. envious, 
which is a doublet of invidious. 

Derivatives: invidious-ly, adv., invidious-ness, n. 
invigilate, tr. v., to keep watch over. — L. invigi - 
latus, pp. of invigildre, ‘to be awake, be watch- 
ful, watch over’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and vigilare % ‘to 
watch, be awake’, fr. vigil , ‘awake, wakeful’. 
See vigil and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: invigilat-ion , n., invigilat-or, n. 
invigorate, tr. v., to make vigorous. — Formed 
fr. in-, ‘in’, L. vigor, ‘strength’ (see vigor), and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: invigorat-ing, adj., invigorui-ing-ly , 
adv., invigorat-ing- ness, n., imngorat-ive , adj., 
invigor at-ive-ly, adv., invigorat-or , n. 
invincible, adj. — F.', fr. L. invincibilis , ‘invin- 
cible, unconquerable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and vinci- 
bilis. See vincible. 

Derivatives: invincibil-ity , n., invincible-ness, n., 
invincibl-y, adv. 

inviolable, adj. — L. inviolabilis , ‘invulnerable, 
inviolable’, fr. in-, ‘not*, and violdbilis. See 
violable. 

Derivatives: inviolabil-ity , n., inviolable-ness, n., 
inviolabl-y , adv. 

inviolacy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

inviolate, adj., not violated. — L. inviolatus , ‘un- 
hurt, inviolate’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and violates , pp. 
of violare , ‘to violate’. See violate. 

Derivatives: inviolate-ly, adv., inviolate-ness , n. 
invisible, adj. — F., fr. L. invisibilis, ‘invisible, 
unseen’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and visibilis. See visible. 



Derivatives: invisible, n., inv is ibil-ity, n., in- 
visible-ness, n., invisibl-y, adv. 
invitant, n., one who invites. — F., pres. part, of 
inv iter, ‘to invite’. See invite and -ant. 
invitation, n. — L. invitatio, gen. -on is, ‘invi- 
tation’, fr. invitatus , pp. of invitare. See invite 
and -ation. 

invitatory, adj., containing an invitation. — Late 
L. invitatorius , ‘pertaining to invitation’, fr. L. 
invitatus , pp. of invitare. See invite and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

invitatory, n., invitation to take part in religious 
worship. — ML. invitatorium, fr. Late L. in- 
vitatorius. See invitatory, adj. 
invite, tr. v. — F. inviter , fr. L. invitare, ‘to in- 
vite, entertain, challenge’, prob. formed fr. in-, 
‘in’, and -vitare, which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. envy. 

Derivatives: invit-er , n., invit-ing, adj., invit-ing- 
ly, tdv., invit-ing-ness, n. 
invocation, n. — ME. invocacioun , fr. MF. (= F.) 
invocation, fr. L. invocationem, fr. invocatus, pp. 
of invocare, ‘to invoke’. See invoke and -ation. 
Invocative, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ive 
fr. L. invocatus , pp. of invocare. See invoke, 
invocatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. invocatus, pp. of invocare. See invoke, 
invoice, n. — Fr. earlier invoyes, pi. of obsolete 
invoy, ‘anything sent’, fr. F. envoy, now spelled 
envoi, *a sending’, fr. envoyer, ‘to send’. See 
envoy. 

Derivative: invoice, tr. v. 
invoke, tr. v. — ME. invoken , fr. MF. (= F.) in- 
voquer, fr. L. invocare, ‘to call upon, appeal to, 
invoke, implore’, fr. in-, ‘in’, and vocare , ‘to 
call’. See voice and cp. convoke, provoke, 
involucre, involucrum, n., 1) a covering (esp. a 
membraneous one); 2) a group of bracts round 
a cluster of flowers (bot.) — F. involucre, fr. L. 
involucrum, ‘wrapper, covering, envelope, case’, 
for *involu-clo-m, which is formed with instru- 
mental suff. *-clo-m , *-cro-m, fr. involvere, ‘to 
wrap up, roll up’. See involve. The change of 
suff. *-clo-m to *-cro-m is due to the dissimi- 
latorial influence of the / in the preceding syl- 
lable. 

involuntary, adj. — Late L. involuntarius , ‘involun- 
tary’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. voluntarius. See 
voluntary. 

Derivatives: involuntari-ly , adv., involuntari- 
ness, n. 

involute, adj., 1) involved, intricate; 2) rolled up 
in a spiral. — L. involutes , ‘rolled up’, pp. of 
involvere , ‘to roll up’. See involve, 
involute, n., anything involved; esp., in geom., 
a curve traced by any point of a flexible and 
inextensible thread, which is wound upon or 
unwound from a given curve (this latter being 
called the evolute). — Fr. involute, adj. Cp. 
•evolute. 

involution, n., the act of involving or the state 
of being involved. — L. involutio , gen. -on is, 
‘a rolling up’, fr. involutes, pp. of involvere, ‘to 
roll up’. See next word and -ion. 
involve, tr. v. — L. involvere, ‘to roll up, wrap 
up; to cover, envelop; to surround, entangle’, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and volvere, ‘to roll’. See volute and 
cp. involucre. 

Derivatives: involv-ed, adj., involv-ed-ly, adv., 
involv-ed-ness , n., involve-ment, n., involv-er , n. 
Invulnerable, adj. — L. invulnerabilis, ‘invulner- 
able’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and vulnerdbilis. See vul- 
nerable. 

Derivatives: invulnerabil-ity, n., invulnerable- 
ness, n., invulnerabl-y , adv. 
inward, inwards, adv. — ME. inward, resp. in - 
wardes, fr. OE. innanweard , inneweard, inweard, 
fr. innan, inne, inn, ‘in’, adv., fr. in, ‘in’, prep. 
See in-, prep., and -ward, resp. -wardes. 
inward, adj. — OE. innanweard, inneweard, in- 
weard. See inward, adv. 

Derivatives : inward-ly, adv., inward-ness, n. 
inwardly, adv. — ME., fr. OE. inweardlice. See 
inward, adv., and adv. suff. -ly. 
inyala, n., an antelope of Central Africa (Tra- 
gelaphus angasi). — A Bantu name. 

Io, n., the daughter of Inachus, beloved by Zeus, 
and changed by Hera into a cow ( Greek mythol.) 



— L., fr. Gk. ’I(i, which is of uncertain origin. 

iod-, form of iodo- before a vowel. 

iodic, adj., pertaining to iodine ( chem .) — See 
iodine and -ic. 

iodide, also iodid, n., compound of iodine with 
another element or radical {chem.) — See next 
word and -ide. 

iodine, n., name of a nonmetallic element be- 
longing to the halogen family {chem.) — Formed 
by the English chemist Sir Humphrey Davy 
(1778-1829) fr. F. iode , ‘iodine’ (to make the 
name of this element equal in ending to chlorine 
and fluorine), which was coined by its discov- 
erer, the French chemist Bernard Courtois 
(1777-1838), in r8n fr. Gk. loei&rjq, ‘like a 
violet’, fr. tov, ‘violet’, and -oeiSTjq, ‘like’, fr. 
elSoq, ‘form, shape’; so called by him from 
the color of its vapor. See iolite and -old. For 
the ending see chem. suff. -ine. 

iod ism, n., iodine poisoning ( med .) — See prec. 
word and -ism. 

iodize, tr. v., to treat or impregnate with iodine. 

— See iodine and -ize. 

iodo-, before a vowel iod-, combining form 
meaning iodine. — Fr. ModL. iodum, fr. F. 
iode. See iodine. 

iodoform, n., a crystalline compound {chem.) — 
A blend of iodine and chloroform. 

iolite, n., a blue mineral. — G. lolit, coined by 
the German geologist and mineralogist Abra- 
ham Gottlob Werner (1750-1817) in 1810 fr. 
Gk. fov, ‘violet’, and XU>oq, ‘stone’. Gk. fcv 
is prob. a Mediterranean loan word. Cp. the 
first element in Janthine and the second element 
in Leucojum. Cp. also violet. For Gk. X&oq 
see -lite, litho-. 

ion, n., either of the two elements into which a 
compound is decomposed through electrolysis. 

— Gk. lou, neut. of ‘going’, pres. part, of 
tevat, ‘to go’, fr. I.-E. base */-, ‘to go’, whence 
also L. ire, ‘to go’, iter (gen. itineris), ‘a journey’ ; 
see itinerate. The word ion was introduced into 
electricity by the English physicist and chemist 
Michael Faraday (1791-1867); cp. anion, cation. 

-ion, suff. forming nouns denoting state , con- 
dition or action. — L. -id, gen. -ion is (either 
directly or through the medium of OF. and F. 
-ion). Cp. -ation, -ition. 

Ionian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. lonius, fr. Gk.’Idmoq, ‘Ionian’, fr. "Iuv (gen. 
Iwvoq), contraction of Tlwv (gen. ’Movoq), 
‘Ionian’, fr. orig. *T£fo>v, whence Heb. Ydwdn, 
Akkad. lamanu , lavanu, Egypt. Y e v a na, Y e - 
v a nna, ‘Greek’. Cp. also OI. Yavanah , OPers. 
Yauna, ‘Greek’, OI. yavanikd, ‘Greek woman’ ; 
‘curtain (in the theater)’, lit. ‘Greek (partition)’. 

Ionic, adj. — L. lonicus, fr. Gk. Tamxoq, ‘Ionic’, 
fr. v Igiv. See prec. word and -ic. 

Ionium, n., a radioactive element pertaining to 
the uranium group {chem.) — ModL., formed 
fr.-ion with suff. -ium; so called in allusion to 
its ionizing power. 

ionize, tr. v., to separate into ions. — Formed fr. 
ion with suff. -ize. 

ionosphere, n., that part of the earth’s atmosphere 
which extends from the stratosphere to the 
exosphere. — Compounded of ion and sphere, 

-ior, suff. representing the Latin compar. ending 
-ior, as in anterior, excelsior. — L. -ior, cogn. 
with OI. -iyas, Gk. -tov, Goth, -iza, - oza , OE. 
-ra (in adjectives), -or (in adverbs). See compar. 
suff. -er. 

-ior, suff. representing -or preceded by thematic 
1, as in warrior. 

iota, n., the 9th letter of the Greek alphabet. — 
L., fr. Gk. twxa, fr. Heb. yddh ; see yodh and 
cp. jot. The a was added because a Greek word 
cannot end with a t; cp. alpha and words there 
referred to. 

iotacism, n., 1) excessive use of the Greek letter 
iota; 2) Greek tendency to give the sound of 
iota to other vowels. — Late L. iotacismus, fr. 
Gk. loiTaxLo^.6q, ‘doubling or repetition of the 
letter Icoxa*. See prec. word and -ism and cp. 
lambdacism, rhotacism. 

-ious, suff. standing for -i-ous, i.e. suff. -ous pre- 
ceded by thematic 1. — 1) Fr. L. -ids us (either 
directly or through the medium of OF. - ieus , 
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F. - ieux ); see e.g. delicious, religious. 2) Fr. L. 
-ius ; see e.g. conscious, dubious. See -ous. 
ipecac, n. — Shortened fr. ipecacuanha, 
ipecacuanha, n., the dried root of a S. American 
plant ( Cephaelis ipecacuanha) — Port., from a 
Tupi compound lit. meaning ‘a small emetic 
tree . 

Iphigenia, n., the daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra {Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 

lit. ‘mightily bom’ (i.e. a mighty 
princess), compounded of Irpi, instrumental of 
tc, ‘sinew, tendon; muscle, fiber’, and y^og, 
‘race, descent’. For the first element see inion, 
for the second see genus and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Ipomoea, n., a genus of plants, the morning glory 
( bot .) — ModL., compounded of Gk, 8 en - 
tn 6 <z, ‘a kind of worm’, which is possibly rel, 
to ftjjao&ou, ‘to press hard, oppress’, and 6 y.o\.o<;, 
‘like’. See homeo-. 

ipse dixit, n., dictum. — L., ‘he himself has said 
it’, originally translation of Gk. £<pa, 

used by the disciples of Pythagoras when quot- 
ing their master. See next word and diction, 
ipseity, n., selfhood. — Formed from L. ipse , 
‘himself’, contraction of *is-pse , fr. if, ‘he’ (see 
idem), and the emphatic particle -pse (= Gk. 
- 4 >£). For the ending see suff. -ity. Cp. the second 
element in solipsism. 

ir-, assimilated form of in-, ‘in’, before r. 
ir-, assimilated form of in-, ‘not’, before r. 

Ira, masc. PN. (Bible) — Heb. lit. ‘watch- 
ful’, from the stem of *wr, ‘to awake, to rouse 
oneself’, rel. to Aram. -Syr. ‘«r, ‘to be awake’, 
Aram, ‘fr, ‘awake’, Bibl.-Aram. ‘fr, ‘angel’, 
Arab. l dra (base *a-y-r), ‘was awake’, ghdra 
(stem gh-y-r), ‘he was jealous’, Akkad, eru, ‘to 
be awake, to watch’. 

irade, n., written decree of a Mohammedan ruler 
formerly, a written decree of the Sultan of 
Turkey. — Turkish, fr, Arab. irdda h , ‘will’, 
verbal noun of ardda , ‘he wished, wanted to’, 
which is prop, causative of rdda (base r-w-d), ‘he 
sought’. 

Iran, n,, Persia. — Pers. Iran, fr. OPers. ariya, 
‘noble’, which is rel. to OI. dryah, ‘noble’. See 

Aryan. 

Derivatives: Iran-ian, adj. and n. 
irascible, adj. — ME., fr. F. irascible , fr. L. 
irascibilis , fr. irdsci, ‘to be angry’, fr. ira. See 

ire and -ible. 

Derivatives: irascibility , n. t irascible-ness , n., 
irascibl-y , adv. 

irate, adj. — L. irdtus , ‘angry, enraged, violent, 
furious’, fr. ira. See ire and adj. suff. -ate. 
ire, n., anger. — OF., fr. L. ira, ‘anger’, which 
prob. stands for *eisd and is cogn. with Avestic 
aeshma , ‘anger’, Gk. olfxa (for *oT<r(xac), ‘im- 
petus’, oIctTpoc;, ‘gadfly’, Lith. aistrd t ‘violent 
passion’, fr. I.-E. base *eis~, ‘to set in quick 
motion, drive on, incite’, whence also OI. 4 $ati, 
i$ndti, i$yati, ‘sets in motion’, i$anydti, ‘stirs up, 
incites, urges on’, ifirdh, “lively, strong’, Gk. 
todveiv (for *taavteiv), ‘to warm, heat, cheer, 
refresh’, ON. eisa, ‘to hasten forward’. Cp. hiero-, 
iatric, oestrum, perineum. Cp. also iron. 
Derivatives: ire-ful , adj., ire-ful-ly, adv., ire- 
ful-ness , n. 

Irene, fern. PN. — F. Irine, fr. L. Irine, fr. Gk. 
Eipyjvy), lit. ‘peace’. See next word, 
irenic, irenical, adj., promoting peace. — Gk. 
e!pir]vtx6<;, ‘peaceful, peaceable’, fr. elp^vir], 
‘peace’, a word of unknown etymology. Cp. 
Irene. 

Derivatives: irenical-ly , adv., irenic-ism, n., 
irenic-ist, n. 

irenicon, n. — See eirenicon. 

Iresine, n., a genus of plants of the amaranth 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. elpeaicow), ‘a 
wreath of olive wound round with wool’, fr. 
etpo<;, ‘wool’, which is rel. to gptov, ‘wool’ (see 
erio-); so called in allusion to the woolly calyx. 
Iridaceae, n. pi., the iris family (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Iris with suff. -aceae. 
iridaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
iridescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

iridescent, adj., showing rainbowlike colors. — 



Lit. ‘rainbow colored’, formed with suff. -escent 
fr. L. iris, gen. i rid is (fr. Gk. tpu;, gen. fpiSoc), 
‘rainbow’ (see iris). 

Derivative : iridescent-ly, adv. 
iridium, n., name of a silverwhite metallic element 
(chem.) — ModL., coined by its discoverer, the 
English chemist Smithson Tennant (1761-1815), 
fr. Gk. Zpu;, gen. IptSot;, ‘rainbow’ (see iris), 
and suff. -ium; so called by him in allusion to 
the varying color of its compounds. 
Derivatives: irid-ate, n., irid-ious , adj., irid-ite , 
n., irid-ize, tr. v., irid-iz-ation , n. 
irido-, before a vowel irid-, combining form de- 
noting the iris (of the eye). — Fr, Gk. Ipu;, gen. 
fpiSo*;. See next word. 

iris, n„ 1) the rainbow; 2) the colored portion of 
the eye. — L. iris , fr. Gk. Zpi<;, ‘the rainbow’, 
orig. form *Ftpu;, lit. ‘something bent or curved’, 
fr. I.-E. base *wei-, ‘to bend, twist’, whence also 
Gk. true;, Aeol. *F\ Ltu?, ‘the edge or rim of any- 
thing’, tria, ‘willow’, L. viere , ‘to bend, twist’, 
OE. widig , ‘willow’. See withy and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also orris, ‘the Florentine 
iris*. 

Iris, n., the goddess of the rainbow in Greek my- 
thology. — L. Iris , fr. Gk. npi<;, personification 
of Zpi£, ‘rainbow’. See prec. word. 

Irish, adj. and n. — ME., fr. OE. *Irisc, fr. Iras, 
‘the Irish’, which is rel. to OE. Eriu , ‘Ireland’. 
Cp. Erin, Erse. For the ending see adj. suff. -ish. 
iritis, n., inflammation of the iris of the eye (med.) 
— Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
Zpu;. See iris. 

irk, tr. v., to vex, annoy. — ME. irken, yrken , 
rel. to MHG. erken, ‘to disgust’; of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: irksome , adj., irksome-ness, n. 
Irma, fern. PN. — A var. of Erma, which is a 
shortened form of Ermentrud (q.v.) Cp. Emma, 
iron, n. — ME. iren, iron, fr. OE. tse(r)n, Trent, rel. 
to OS. isarn , ON. isarn, jam, OFris. iser(n ), 
MDu. iser, Du. ijzer, OHG. isarn , isan, MHG. 
isern, iser, isen, G. Eisen, Goth, eisarn, isarn. 
These words, as well as the Gaul. PN .Isarno- and 
OIr. iarann , iarn, W. haiam, OCo. hoern, ‘iron*, 
are prob. Illyrian loan words, and orig. denoted 
the ‘strong’ metal (in contradistinction to the 
softer bronze). Cp. OI. i?irah, ‘vigorous, strong’, 
Gk. Iep6c, ‘strong’, and see ire. 

Derivatives: iron, adj. and v., iron-er, n., iron- 
ing, n., irony (q.v.) 

Iron Curtain. — Coined by Winston Churchill in 
1946 (in a speech at Fulton, Mo., U.S.A.) 
ironic, also ironical, adj. — Late L. ironicus, fr. 
Gk. eiptovixds, ‘dissembling’, fr. sZpcav, ‘dis- 
sembler’, See irony and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: ironical-ly , adv. 
ironmold, n. — Altered fr. iron mole by folk ety- 
mology, which associated this word with mold. 
See iron and mole, ‘spot’. 

Derivative: ironmold , tr. and intr. v. 
irony, n. — L. ironia , fr. Gk. eiptovela, ‘irony’, 
fr. eiptov, ‘dissembler’, for *F£picov, lit. ‘sayer’ 
(i.e. one who speaks in order to hide his 
thoughts), fr. etpro (for *f£pico), T say, speak’, 
which is rel. to ^xcop, Aeol. fpr]T<*)p, ‘public 
speaker, orator; rhetor’, and cogn. with L. 
verbum ‘word’, Goth, waurd, OE. word, ‘word’. 
See word and cp. rhetor. Cp. also verb, 
irony, adj. — Formed fr. iron with adj. suff. -y. 
irradiance, irradiancy, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
irradiant, adj. — L. irradians , gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of irradidre. See next word and -ant. 
irradiate, tr. and intr. v. — L. irradiatus, pp. of 
irradidre , ‘to illumine, cast forth rays, irradiate*, 
fr. in-, ‘in’, and radiare, ‘to shine with rays’. See 
radiate. 

Derivatives: irradiat-ed, adj., irradiat-ive, adj., 
irradiat-or, n. 

irradiation, n. — F., fr. Late L. irradiationem , 
acc. of irradidtid, fr. L. irradiatus, pp. of irra- 
didre. See prec. word and -ion. 
irrational, adj. — L. irrationalis, ‘without reason, 
irrational’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and rationale. See 
rational. 

Derivatives: irrational, n., irrational-ism, n., ir - 
rational- ist , n., irrational-ist-ic, adj., irrational- 



ity , n., irrational-ize , tr. v„ irrational- ly, adv. 
irrecusable, adj., not to be refused. — Late L. 
irrecusabilis , ‘not to be refused’, fr. in-, ‘not’, 
and L. recusare , ‘to object to, decline, refuse’. 
See recusant and -able. 

Derivative : irrecusabl-y, adv. 
irredenta, adj., unredeemed. — It., used esp. as 
abbreviation of Italia irredenta, ‘unredeemed 
Italy’. See Irredentist. 

Irredentism, n., the policy of the Irredentists. — 
A hybrid coined fr. It. irredenta (see next word) 
and -ism, a suff. of Greek origin. 

Irredentist, n., a member of an Italian political 
party which demands the incorporatioh with 
Italy of all Italian speaking regions neighboring 
upon Italy. — It. Ir redent is ta, a hybrid formed 
with -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, fr. ( Italia ) irre- 
denta, ‘unredeemed (Italy)*, fr. in-, ‘not’ (fr. L, 
in-, see in-, ‘not’), and redenta, ‘redeemed’, fr. 
L. redempta, fern, of redemptus , pp. of redimere , 
‘to redeem’. See redeem, 
irrefragable, adj., that cannot be refuted. — Late 
L. irrefragabilis , fr. in-, ‘not’ and L. refragdri, 
‘to oppose, resist’, fr. re- and frag-, base of 
f r anger e, ‘to break’. See fraction and -able and 
cp. next word. 

Derivatives: irrefragabil-ity , n., irrefragable- 
ness, n., irrefragabl-y, adv. 
irrefrangible, adj., 1) that cannot be broken; 
2) that cannot be refracted. — Formed fr. in-, 
‘not’ and refrangible. 

Derivatives: irrefrangibil-ity, n., irrefrangible- 
ness, n., irrefrangibl-y , adv. 
irrefutable, adj. — L. irrefutabilis , ‘irrefutable’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’ and L. refutdbilis. See refutable. 
Derivatives: irrefutabil-ity, n., irrefutable-ness, 
n., irrefutabl-y, adv. 

irregular, adj, — ME. irreguler , fr. OF. irreguler 
(F. irregulier ), fr. ML. irregularis, fr. in-, ‘not*, 
and L. reguldris. See regular. 

Derivatives: irregular , n., irregularity (q.v.), ir- 
regularly, adv., irregular-ness, n. 
irregularity, n. — F. irregularite , fr. ML. irre- 
gularitdtem, acc. of irreguldritds, fr. irregularis. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

irreligion, n., the lack of religion; the quality 
of being irreligious. — Late L. irreligio , gen. 
-onis, ‘irreligion, impiety’, fr. in-, ‘not*, and L. 
religio, gen. -onis. See religion, 
irreligious, adj. — Late L. irreligiosus , ‘irreligious, 
impious’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. religidsus. See 
religious. 

Derivatives: irreligious-ly , adv., ir religious- 

ness, n. 

irremeable, adj., admitting of no return. — L. 
irremeabilis, ‘from which one cannot return’, 
fr. in-, ‘not’, remeare, ‘to go back, return*, fr. 
re- and medre, ‘to go, pass’. See meatus and cp. 
permeate, conge. 

irremediable, adj. — Late L. trremediabilis, ‘in- 
curable, irremediable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. re- 
mediabilis. See remediable. 

Derivatives: irremediable-ness , n., irremediabl-y , 
adv. 

irremissible, adj. — Eccles. L. irremissibilis, ‘un- 
pardonable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and L. remissibilis. 
See remissible. 

Derivatives: irremissible-ness, n., irremissibl-y, 
adv. 

irreparable, adj. — F. irreparable, fr. L. irre- 
parabilis, ‘irreparable, irrecoverable’, fr. in-, 
‘not’, and reparabilis. See reparable. 
Derivatives: irreparabil-ity, n., irreparable-ness , 
n., irreparabl-y, adv. 

irreverence, n. — L. irreverentia, ‘want of rever- 
ence’, fr. irreverens , gen. -entis. See next word 
and -ce. 

irreverent, adj. — L. irreverens , gen. -entis, ‘dis- 
respectful, irreverent’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and reverens , 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of revereri, ‘to stand in 
awe of’. See reverent. 

Derivative: irreverent-ly, adv. 
irreverential, adj. — Formed with adj suff. -al 
fr. L. irreverentia. See irreverence, 
irrevocable, adj. — L. irrevocabilis , ‘that cannot 
be recalled, irrevocable’, fr. in-, ‘not’, and re - 
vocabilis. See revocable. Derivatives : irrevocabil- 
ity , n., irrevocable-ness , n., irrevocably adv. 
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irrigate, tr. v., to water. — L. irrigates, pp. of 
irrigate, ‘to conduct water to; to water, irri- 
gate; to wet, moisten; to refresh, nourish’, fr. 
ir-, ‘in’, and rigare, ‘to wet, moisten’, which is 
cogn. with Goth, rign , OE. regn , ‘rain’. See 
rain, n., and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: irrigation (q.v.), irrigat-ive , adj., 
irrigat-or n. 

irrigation, n. — L. irrigatio , gen. -dnis, ‘a water- 
ing, irrigating’, fr. irrigatus , pp. of irrigare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: irrigation-al , adj., irrigation-ist , n. 
irrigative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr, L. 

irrigatus, pp. of irrigare . See irrigate, 
irriguous, adj., moist, irrigated. — L. irriguus, 
‘watered, wet’, from the stem of irrigare. See 
irrigate. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, 
see suff. -ous. 

irritable, adj. — L. irritdbilis , ‘easily excited’, fr. 
irritate, ‘to excite’. See irritate, ‘to anger’, and 
-able. Derivatives : irritabl-y , adv., irritability , n. 
irritancy, n., the state of being irritating. — Form- 
ed fr. irritant, ‘causing irritation’, with suff. -cy. 
irritancy, n., the act of rendering null and void 
{law). — Formed fr. irritant, ‘rendering null and 
void’, with suff. -cy. 

irritant, adj., causing irritation. — L. irritans , 
gen. irritant is, pres. part, of irritare, ‘to excite, 
stimulate’. See irritate, ‘to anger’, and -ant. 
Derivative : irritant , n. 

irritant, adj., rendering null and void {law). — 
L\ irritans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of irritare, ‘to 
make null and void’. See irritate, ‘to make null 
and void’, and -ant. 

irritate, tr. v., to anger. — L. irritdtus, pp. of 
irritare, ‘to excite, stimulate, stir up, provoke’, 
prob. freq. of *ir-ri-re, ‘to stir up, excite’, fr. 
in-, ‘in’, and I.-E. base *erei-, ‘to set in motion, 
stir up’, whence also Gk. dpfveiv, ‘to raise, 
stir, excite’, &pvuvai, ‘to rise’, L. orior, oriri, 
‘to rise’. See orient ahd cp. rivulet. Cp. also run. 
Derivatives: irritat-ing , adj., irritat-ing-ly , adv., 
irritation (q.v.), irritat-ive, adj., irritat-ory, adj. 
Irritate, tr. v., to make null and void {law). — 
L. irritdtus , pp. of irritare , ‘to make void, in- 
validate’, fr. irritus, ‘invalid, void’, formed fr. 
ir-, ‘not’, and rat us, ‘fixed’, pp. of reor, reri, ‘to 
think, count’. See rate, ‘amount’, and verbal 
suff. -ate. For the change of Latin d (in rdtus) 
to i (in in-ritus, ir-ritus) see abigeat and cp. 
words there referred to. 

irritation, n. — L. irritatio, gen. -dnis, ‘incite- 
ment, irritation’, fr. irritdtus, pp. of irritare, ‘to 
excite, stimulate’. See irritate, ‘to anger’, and 
-ion. 

irrupt, intr. v. — Back formation fr. irruption, 
irruption, n. — L. irruptio , gen. -dnis, ‘a breaking 
in, bursting in, irruption, invasion’, fr. irrupt us, 
pp. of irrumpere, ‘to break in, burst in’, fr. in-, 
‘in’, and rumpere, ‘to break’. See rupture and -ion. 
irruptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
irrupius, pp. of irrumpere. See prec. word. 
Derivative : irruplive-Iy, adv. 
is, v., 3rd sing. pres, indie, of be. — Rel. to OHG., 
MHG., G., Goth, is-t , ON. es , er, ‘is’, fr. I.-E. 
*es-ti, whence also OI. asti, Gk. £<tt£, L. est, 
Oscan-Umbr. est , Lith. esti, OSlav. jesti, OIr. 
is, ‘is*. In English, the final / was lost. See esse 
and cp. am, art, are and the 2nd element in yes. 
is-, form of iso- before a vowel. 

Isaac, 1) masc. PN; 2) in the Bible, one of the 
patriarchs, son of Abraham and Sarah and 
father of Jacob and Esau. — Late L., fr. Gk. 
Tcaax, fr. Heb. Yitzhdq , lit. ‘he laughs’, prop, 
imperf. of tzahaq, ‘he laughed’, which is rel. to 
Aram. -Syr. g*hekh, Arab, ddhika, ‘he laughed’. 
Isabel, fern. PN. — Sp. See Isabella, 
isabelita, n., an angelfish. — American Sp., lit. 
‘little Isabella’, dimin. of Isabel, ‘Isabel’. See 
prec. and next word. 

Isabella, fern. PN. — Sp. Isabel, altered fr. Eliza- 
beth (q.v.) Cp. next word. 

Isabella, n., a brownish yellow color. — Fr. prec. 

word. Derivative: Isabella, adj. 
isabelline, adj., of the color Isabella. — Formed 
fr. prec. word with adj. suff. -ine. 
isagoge, n., an introduction. — L. isagoge , fr. 
Gk. eloaY&irfr}, ‘introduction*, which is formed 



fr. e^, ‘into’, and ay^Y^ ‘a leading, carrying’, 
fr. £yeiv, ‘to lead*. Gk. etc stands for *ens and 
is rel. to ‘in*, and cogn. with L. in, ‘in, into*. 
See in, prep. Gk. tHyziv is cogn. with L. agere , 
‘to set in motion, drive, lead*. See agent, adj., 
and cp. -agogue. 

isagogic, adj., introductory. — L. isagogicus, fr. 
Gk. etaaYcoyix^c, ‘introductory’, fr. et<jaY< 0 Y*)» 
‘introduction’. See prec. word and -ic. 
isagogics, n., introduction; esp., introduction in- 
to the exegesis of the Bible. — See isagoge and 
-ics. 

Isaiah, 1) masc. PN.; 2) name of the great He- 
brew prophet whose activity extended from 
about 738 to 701 B.C.E.; the Book of Isaiah. — 
Heb. Y i sha'ydh , shortened fr. Y e sha\vdhu, lit. 
‘salvation of the Lord’. The first element is rel. 
to yhha\ y i shu‘d h , ‘salvation, deliverance, wel- 
fare’; see hosanna. For the second element in 
Isaiah see Elijah and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: Isai-an , Isai-an-ic , adjs. 
isanthous, adj., having regular flowers. — Formed 
fr. Gk. fdoc, ‘equal’, and ‘flower*. See 

iso-, anther, and -ous. 

Isanthus, n., a genus of plants, the false penny- 
royal {bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘having regular 
flowers’ (see prec. word); so called in allusion 
to the almost regular corolla, 
isatin, n., a yellowish or reddish crystalline com- 
pound, C 8 H 5 0 2 N {chem.) — Formed with chem. 
suff. -in fr. Gk. laaxu;, ‘woad’. See next word. 
Isatis, n., a genus of plants of the mustard family 
(bot.) — L., fr. Gk. Igolxic;, ‘woad’, which prob. 
stands for and is cogn. withL. vitrum , 

‘woad; glass’, OE. wad, ‘woad’. See woad and 
cp. vitreo-, vitriol. 

isba, n., a hut. — Russian, fr. OSlav. istuba, a 
Teut. loan word; cp. OHG. stuba, ‘a heatable 
room, bathroom’, and see stove, 
isch-, form of ischo- before a vowel, 
ischemia, ischaemia, n., local diminution of blood 
(i med .) — Medical L. ischaemia, fr. ischaemus, 
‘stopping blood’, fr. Gk. taxaLfzog, which is 
compounded of ttr/ziv, ‘to keep back’, and 
‘blood’. See ischo- and -emia. 
ischi-, form of ischio- before a vowel, 
ischiadic, adj., ischial. — L. tschiadicus , fr. Gk. 

‘pertaining to the hip’, fr. 

See ischium and cp. sciatic, 
ischial, adj., pertaining to the hip. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. ischium. See ischium, 
ischialgia, n., sciatica. — ModL., lit. ‘pains in 
the hip’, compounded of Gk. loyiov, ‘hipjoint’, 
and &Xyo?, ‘pain’. See ischium and -algia. 
ischiatic, adj., ischial. — ML. ischiaticus, altered 
fr. L. ischiadicus. See ischiadic, 
ischio-, before a vowel ischi-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to the hip’. — Gk. toxio-, 
hiXi-, fr. hr/Lov. See next word, 
ischium, n., the seat bone {anat.) — L., fr. Gk. 
loxtov, ‘hipjoint’, in pi. ‘the hips*, prob. formed 
fr. taxi (Hesyehius), ‘loin’, which is of uncertain 
origin. It is prob. not cogn. with OI. sdkthi, 
‘thigh’; see Frisk, GEW., I, p. 741 s.v. hrxbv. 
Cp. ischiadic, sciatic, and the first element in 
icebone. 

ischo-, before a vowel isch-, combining form 
meaning ‘checking, suppression, deficiency’ 
(med.) — Gk. Inyo-, icry-, fr. Irr/ziv, ‘to keep 
back, restrain, check, stop’, reduplicated form 
of £x sw > ‘ to have, hold, possess*. See hectic 
and cp. words there referred to. 

-ise, suff. forming nouns denoting quality, con- 
dition or function. — OF. and F. -ise, fr. L. 
-itia, -itia, -itium, -icium. Suff. -ise is the regular 
form for the ending of nouns formed in French 
itself (e.g. in franchise, merchandise). French 
and English nouns borrowed directly from 
Latin are usually spelled -ice (as justice, service). 
See the suffixes -ice and cp. 2nd -ess. 

-ise, verbal suff. — See -ize. 

-ish, adj. suff. — ME. -isch, - ish , -issh, fr. OE. 
-isc, rel. to OS., OFris., OHG. isc, ON. -iskr, 
Du., G. -isch, Goth, -isks, and cogn. with Gk. 

Cp. -esque. 

-ish, verbal suff. — ME. - ischen , - ishen , - issen , fr. 
OF., F. -is, -iss-, occurring in the pres. part, and 
some other forms of certain French verbs in -ir, 



and corresponding to the Latin inchoative suff. 
-isc-. E.g. the E. verb finish derives fr. F. je finis, 
T finish’, fr. VL. *finisco, an inchoative verb 
formed fr. L. finio, ‘I finish’. Cp. the verbs 
abolish, cherish, furnish, polish, punish , etc. 
Ishmael, n., son of Abraham and Hagar ( Bible ); 
used in a figurative sense to denote an outcast 
(see Gen. 16:12) — Heb. Yishma'dl, lit. ‘God 
hears’. Heb. yishmd\ ‘he will hear’, is imperf. 
of shamd\ ‘he heard’. See Shema and cp. Simeon, 
Simon. For the second element in the name 
Ishmael see El and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: Ishmael-ite , n. 

Ishtar, n., the chief goddess of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, the counterpart of the Phoenician 
Astarte. — Akkad. Ishtar. See Ashtoreth. 
Ishvara, Isvara, n., a title given to Siva {Hindu 
mythol.) — OI. isvarah, ‘ruler, lord’, fr. isah, 
‘owner, lord’, fr. is-, ‘to have, possess’, which 
is rel. to Avestic is-, ‘riches, fortune’, Is van, 
‘well off, rich’, fr. I.-E. base *aik-, ‘to own', 
whence Goth, digan, OE. agan, ‘to have, poss- 
ess’. See owe and cp. Ixora. 

Isiac, adj., pertaining to the Egyptian goddess 
Isis or her cult. — L. Isiacus, fr. Gk. *Imax6<;, 
fr. Taiq. See Isis. 

Isidore, masc. PN. — F., fr. L. Isidorus, fr. Gk. 
A Ic£8a>po<;, lit. ‘gift of Isis’, compounded of 
Hois, ‘Isis’, and Swpov, ‘gift’. See Isis and 
donation. 

isinglass, n., a gelatinous substance prepared 
from the airbladders of certain fishes. — Cor- 
ruption of obsol. Du. huizenblas, fr. MDu. huus- 
blase , fr. huus, ‘sturgeon’, which is rel. to OHG. 
huso , of s.m., and blase (= Du. blaas ), ‘blad- 
der’, which is rel. to OHG. blasa , of s.m., 
blasan, ‘to blow*. For the first element see huso, 
for the second see blast and cp. bladder. 

Isis, n., an Egyptian goddess, sister and wife of 
Osiris. — L. Isis, fr. Gk. 'la-Lq. 

Islam, n. — Arab, isldm, ‘submitting oneself to 
God, surrender, obedience’, infin. of aslama , 
‘he surrendered, submitted’, IV (= causative) 
conjugation of sdlima, ‘he was safe’. See salaam 
and cp. selamlik, Moslem, Mussulman. Cp. also 
shalom. Derivatives: Islam-ic , adj., Is lam-ism, 
n., Islam- ite, n. 

island, n. — ME. I Hand, fr. OE. egland , igland, 
iegland, ‘island’, which is compounded of eg, ig, 
leg, ‘island’, and land, ‘land’, and rel. to ON. 
eyland, OFris. eiland, ‘island’. The first element 
of these words is rel. to OE. ea, ‘water, river’, 
ON. a, ‘river’, ey, ‘island’, Norw. ay, Swed. o, 
Dan. 0, ‘island’, MLG. oge, och, ouwe, ou, OHG. 
aha, ‘river’, OHG. auwia , ouwa , MHG. ouwe, 
‘island, damp meadow’, G. Aue. Au. ‘meadow 
watered by a brook, brook, a small island’, 
Goth, aha, ‘water, river’, and cogn. with L. aqua, 
‘water’. See aquatic and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. eyot. For the second element in 
island see land. The spelling of island was influ- 
enced by a confusio.n with isle. 

Derivatives: island, tr. v., island-er, n. 
isle, n., an island. — OF. isle (F. He), fr. L. in- 
sula, ‘island’, which is of uncertain origin. Fol- 
lowing the ancients, some modern philologists 
derive L. insula fr. in said , ‘that which is in the 
sea’, fr. in, ‘in’, and abl. of salum, ‘the open sea, 
the high sea’, which is cogn. with Mir. sal (gen. 
saiie), ‘sea! ; cp. Gk. sv-ocXch;, £v-aXiotj, ‘in the 
sea’, fr. ev, ‘in’, and aX?, gen. aXo<; (masc.), ‘salt’ ; 
(fem.), ‘sea’. Cp. islet and insular, isolate, penin- 
sula. 

islet, n., a very small island. — MF. islet te (F. 
ilette ), dimin. of isle, ‘island’. See prec. word 
and -et. 

-ism, subst. suff. denoting 1) action; 2) state, 
condition; 3) usage, characteristic; 4) doctrine. 
— F. - isme , fr. L. - isma , fr. Gk. -urpia, which is 
formed from the stem of verbs in -££eiv. See 
-ize and -ma and cp. -ist. 
ism, n., a doctrine or system (usually derisive). — 
Back formation from words ending in -ism. 
Derivative: ism-y, adj. 

iso-, before a vowel is-, combining form meaning 
‘equal’. — Gk. too-, ta-, fr. Xcoq, ‘equal’, which 
possibly stands for (cp. Cretan 

Hof oq, ‘equal’), and is rel. to Gk. eI8os (for 
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*fei8oq), ‘form, shape’, ISsa (prob. for + FL§£aa), 
‘form, kind, nature’. See idea and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also aniso-. 
isobar, n., a line connecting places on the earth’s 
surface having the same barometric pressure at 
a given time or for a given period ( meteorol .) — 
Compounded of iso- and Gk. (&pog, ‘weight’. 
See baro-. Derivative: isobar-ic , adj. 
isobath, adj., having the same depth. — Gk. 
tao( 3 atWj<;, ‘of equal depth’, compounded of 
laoc,, ‘equal’, and paftcx;, ‘depth’. See iso- and 
bathos. Derivative: isobath-ic, adj. 
isocephalic, adj., having the heads of the prin- 
cipal figures at about the same level {art). — 
Gk. Lcjox^ccXch;. ‘like-headed’, compounded of 
too?, ‘equal’, xe^ocXV), ‘head’, and suff. -ic. See 
iso- and cephalic. . 

Derivatives: isocephal-ism, n., isocephal-y, n. 
isocheime, isochime, n., a line connecting places 
on the earth’s surface having the same mean 
winter temperature ( phys . geogr.) — Com- 
pounded of iso- and Gk. ‘winter’. See 

chimera and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: isoch{e)im-al , isoch(e)im-ic, adjs. 
isochromatic, adj., having the same color (optics). 

— Compounded of iso- and Gk. xpo>p axix6;, 
‘relating to color’. See chromatic. 

isochronal, isochronous, adj., equal in time. — 
Gk. ta6xpovoi;, ‘equal in time, contemporary, 
regular’, compounded of laoz, ‘equal’ (see iso-), 
and xp^vos, ‘time’ (see chronic), and adj. suff. 
-al, resp. -ous. 

isoclinal, isoclinic, adj., having the same inclin- 
ation ( magnetism ). — Compounded of iso-, Gk. 
xXfveiv, ‘to incline’ (see clinic), and adj. suff. 
-al, resp. -ic. 

isocracy, n., equal power. — Gk. Ecroxpoma, 
‘equality of power’, compounded of Hoo?, ‘equal’, 
and -xpaxca, ‘rule of’, fr. xpaxos, ‘strength, 
power, rule’. See iso- and -cracy and cp. words 
there referred to. 

isocryme, n., a line connecting points on the 
earth’s surface at which the temperature is the 
same during a specified coldest period of the 
year. — Compounded of iso- and Gk. xpu^6? 
(for *xpua-|j.6t;), ‘frost’, which is rel. to xpuoi; 
(for *xpooos), ‘frost’, and cogn. with L. crusta, 
‘crust’. See crust and cp. cryo-. 

Isoetaceae, n. pi., the quillwort family ( bot .) — 
ModL., formed from next word with suff. 
-aceae. 

Isoetes, n., a genus of plants, the quillwort (bot.) 

— L,. isoetes , name of a plant mentioned by 
Pliny, prob. denoting the houseleek, fr. Gk. 
Iooct^, name- of an evergreen plant, prop, 
neuter of Eaoexifc, ‘that whose duration equals 
a year’, fr. fco<;, ‘equal’, and froq, ‘year’. For 
the first element see iso-, for the second see 
veteran. 

isogenous, adj., of the same origin (biol.) — Com- 
pounded of iso- and Gk. yev-, the stem of 
yevvav, ‘to beget, bring forth, generate, pro- 
duce’. See -genous. 

isogonic, adj., having, or pertaining to, equal 
angles. — Compounded of iso- and Gk. ycoviot, 
‘angle, corner’. See -gon and -ic. 

Derivative : isogonic, n. 

isolate, tr. v., to insulate. — Back formation fropi 
the participial adjective isolated , fr. F. isole, fr. 
It. isolato, pp. of isolare, ‘to isolate’, fr. isola, 
‘island’, fr. L. insula . See isle and verbal suff. 
-ate and cp. insulate, which is a doublet of 
isolate. 

isolation, n. — F., fr. isoler, back formation fr. 

isole, fr. It. isolato . See prec. word and -ion. 
Isold, fern. PN. — OF. isolt, Iseut; of OHG. 
origin and lit. meaning ‘ice rule’, fr. OHG. is, 
‘ice’, and waltan , ‘to rule’. For the first element 
see ice, for the second see wield and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Isoloma, n., a genus of plants of the gesneria 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of iso- 
and Gk. Xcopia, ‘fringe, border’. See loma and 
cp. words there referred to. 
isomer, n., a compound isomeric with one or 
more compounds ( chem .) — See isomeric, 
isomeric, adj., compounded of the same elements 
in the same proportion by weight, but differing 



in one or more properties (chem.) — Formed 
after G. isomerisch , a word coined by the Swed- 
ish chemist Jons Jakob Berzelius (1779-1848) 
fr. Gk. [aofjiepT)?, ‘composed of equal parts’, fr. 
too?, ‘equal’, and pipo<;, ‘part’. See iso-, mero- 
and -ic. 

isometric, adj., of the same measure; character- 
ized by equality of measure. — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. LaipLETpot;, ‘of equal measure’, 
fr. Eao ‘equal’ and [jixpov, ‘measure’. See iso- 
and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: isometric , n., isometric-al, adj., 
isometric-al-ly, adv. 
iso morph, n. — See next word, 
isomorphic, isomorphous, adj., equal in form ^ 
crystallizing in the same form. — Formed with 
suff. -ic, resp. -ous, fr. iso-, Gk. piopcprj, ‘form, 
shape’ (see next word), and suff. -ic, resp. -ous. 
isomorphism, n., the property of being isomor- 
phic. — G. Isomorphisms, coined by its dis- 
coverer, the German chemist Eilhardt Mitscher- 
lich (1794-1863) in 1828 fr. iso-, Gk. fxop<pr), 
‘form, shape’ (see morpho-), and suff. -ismus 
(see -ism). 

-ison, subst. suff. of OF. origin, as in comparison, 
orison , veriison. This suff. represents 1) OF. 
-aison (fr. L. dtionem , fr. -at us, pp. suff. of verbs 
in -are) ; 2) OF. -eison (fr. L. -etionem, fr. -etus, 
pp. suff. of verbs in -ere); 3) OF. -ison (fr. L. 
-itidnem or - itidnem ), fr. -Uus or -it us, pp, suff. 
of verbs in -ire, resp. -ere, -ere). Cp. the suffixes 
-ation (fr. L. -ationem), and -ition (fr. L. itidnem 
or -itidnem), which are learned doublets of -ison. 
isopod, n., one of the Isopoda. — See next word. 
Isopoda, n., an order of crustaceans with seven 
pairs of usually similar legs ( zool .) — ModL., 
lit. ‘equal-footed’, fr. iso- and -pod. 
isopolity, n., equality of rights of citizenship, 
Gk. icroTtoXtxsia, ‘equality of civil rights’, fr. 
L(jo7ToXtTTf](;, ‘one having equal civil rights’, 
which is compounded of ?ao<;, ‘equal’ (see iso-), 
and 7 coX(t 7)^, ‘citizen*, fr. ttoXu;, ‘fortified city, 
city’. See policy, ‘method of governing’, 
isoprcne, n., a colorless volatile liquid compound, 
C s H a , obtained by the dry distillation of raw 
rubber (chem.) — Coined by the English chemist 
Charles Hanson Greville ( 1 829-1910) fr. pr(opyl) 
and suff. -ene. Cp. the second element in chlo- 
roprene and in neoprene, 
isosceles, adj., having two equal sides (said of a 
triangle). — L., fr. Gk. Eoomc eXifc, ‘equal- 
legged’, fr. Eao?, ‘equal’, and ax£Xoc, ‘leg’. For 
the first element see iso-, for the second see 
scalene and cp. triskelion. 
isothere, isotheral, n., a line connecting places on 
the earth’s surface having the same mean sum- 
mer temperature (phys. geogr.) — Compounded 
of iso- and Gk. &£po<;, ‘summer, harvest’, which 
is rel. to ^epp.6;, ‘warm’, &6pp.v), ‘heat’. See 
therm. 

isotherm, n., a line connecting places on the 
earth’s surface having the same mean temper- 
ature (phys. geogr.) — Compounded of iso- and 
Gk. ^pfA>j, ‘heat’. See therm and cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: isotherm-al, adj., isotherm-al-ly , 
adv., isotherm-ic , adj. 

isotonic, adj., pertaining to, or having, equal 
tones. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. lctotovo^, 
‘of level pitch’, fr. (oo<;, ‘equal’ and t6vo?, 
‘pitch of the voice, tone’. See iso- and tonic, 
isotope, n., one of two or more forms of an ele- 
ment having the same properties and the same 
atomic number but different atomic weights. — 
Lit. ‘having the same place’, compounded of 
iso- and Gk. xottcx;, ‘place’ (see topic). The 
term isotope was introduced into chemistry by 
the English chemist Frederick Soddy ( 1 877- 1 956) 
in 19 r 3 at the suggestion of Margaret Todd. 
Derivatives: isotop-ic, adj., isotop-ism, n., iso- 
top-y, n. 

Israel, n. — L. Israel , fr. Gk. ’IaparjX, fr. Heb. 
Yisra'el, lit. ‘he contends with God’, fr. sard*, 
‘he fought, contended’, and El, ‘God’. The first 
element is rel. to Arab, shard , ‘he was angry’, 
in the III conj. ‘he contended’. For the second 
element see EL 

Israelite, n. — L. Israelita , fr. Gk. ’I<jpa7)Xtx7;<;, 
‘Israelite’, fr. ’IapaTjX. See prec. word and subst. 



suff. -ite. 

Derivatives: Israelit-ic, adj., Israelit-ish, adj., 
Israelit-ism , n. 

Issachar, n., son of Jacob by Leah; a tribe of 
Israel (Bible). — Gk. Tooaxap, fr. Heb. Yissd - 
khar , which prob. stands for yesh sakhdr, ‘there 
is a reward’. See Gen. 30:18. 

issue, n. — ME., fr, MF. (= F.) issue, ‘way out, 
exit’, fr. OF. eissue, issue, prop. fem. pp. of 
eissir, issir (MF. issir ), ‘to go out’, fr. L. exire, 
of s.m. (whence also It. uscire. Rum. iefi, 
OProveng. eissir , Catal. exir ), fr. 1st ex- and 
ire, ‘to go’. See itinerate. 

issue, intr. and tr. v. — ME. issuen, fr. MF. issu, 
pp. of issir. See issue, n. 

Derivatives: issu-able , adj., issu-ance, n., issue- 
less, adj., issu-er , n. 

-ist, suff. forming a) agent nouns from verbs in 
-ize (e.g. apologist, dramatist); b) nouns de- 
noting the adherent of a certain doctrine, prin- 
ciple or custom (e.g. socialist). — F. -iste, fr. 
L. -ista, fr. Gk. -wmfc, which stands for -kj-x^; 
and is formed fr. -ia- (ending of the stem of the 
verbs in and agential suff. -tTfj;. Cp. 

-ism, -ize. Cp. also -ast. 

-ister, suff. — OF. -istre, formed fr. original -iste, 
on the false analogy of the word ministre (see 
minister). Cp. e.g. chorister, fr. choriste, fr. 
Eccles. L. chorista. 

isthmian, adj,, pertaining to an isthmus; esp. 
(cap.) pertaining to the Isthmus of Corinth. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. isthmius, Isthmius , 
fr. Gk. Eo&fzioc,‘To£jjLio<;, ‘Isthmian’, fr.*Ia£|i6s. 
See isthmus and -ian. 

isthmus, n., a narrow neck of land connecting 
two larger portions of land. — L., fr. Gk. 
la&y. 6 q, ‘neck of land, isthmus, any narrow pas- 
sage’ (as a proper name, ‘the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth’), which is of uncertain origin. It is perh. 
formed with suff. -£jxo, fr. etjxt, Uvai, ‘to go’ 
(cp. ‘entrance’, ‘a step, move- 

ment’). Cp. ON. eid, ‘isthmus’, and see itinerate. 

-istic, adj. suff. — L. -isticus (often through the 
medium of F. - istique ), fr. Gk. -iaxuc6g, prop, 
adj. suff. -iY.be, added to subst. suff. See 

-ist and adj. suff. -ic. 

istle, n., fiber obtained from various tropical 
plants. — Mexican Sp. ixtle, Tr. Nahuatl ichtlL 

Isurus, n., a genus of sharks (ichthyol.) — ModL., 
compounded of is- and Gk. oup< 4 , ‘tail’. See 
uro-, ‘tail-’. 

it, pron. — ME. hit, it, fr. OE. hit, neut. of he, 
‘he’. Cp. OFris. hit, Du. het, Goth, hita, ‘it’, and 
see he and words there referred to. Cp. also its. 
Derivative: it, n. 

itabirite, n„ a kind of quartz (mineral.) — Named 
after Itabira in Minas Geraes, Brazil. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -He. 

itacism, n., pronunciation of Gk. eta (i.e. the 
letter tj) as i (as in Modem Greek), in contra- 
distinction to etacism. — Formed with suff. 
-ism fr. Gk. ^xa, name of the letter e. See eta- 
cism and cp. iotacism. 

itacolumite, n., a kind of quartzite (mineral.) — 
Named after Itacolumi, a mountain in Brazil, 
where it occurs. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

Italian, adj. and n. — It. italiano, fr. Italia , fr. L. 
Italia , fr. Vitelia (cp. Oscan Viteliu, ‘Italy’), 
which prob. meant orig. ‘Land of cattle', and 
is rel. to L. vitulus , ‘calf’. See veal and -an. 
Derivatives: Italianate, Italianated (qq.v.), Ita- 
lian-ism, n., Itaiian-ity, n., Italianize (q.v.) 

Italianate, adj., rendered Italian. — It. italianato , 
fr. italiano. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 

Italianate, tr. v., to render Italian. — Back for- 
mation fr. Italianated. 

Derivative: italianat-ion, n. 

Italianated, pp. adj., rendered Italian. — Formed 
fr. It. italianato (see Italianate, adj.) with pp. 
suff. -ed. 

Italianize, intr. v., to play the Italian; to become 
Italian; tr. v., to render Italian. — F. italianiser, 
fr. italien, ‘Italian’, fr. It. italiano. See Italian 
and -ize. 

Derivatives: Italianiz-ation , n., Italianiz-er, n. 

Italic, adj. — L. Italicus, from Italia. See Italian 
and adj. suff. -ic. 
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italic, n., Italic type of letters. — From prec. 
word; so called because it was first used in an 
Italian edition of Virgil, printed (in Venice) 
by Aldus Manutius in 1501. 

Italiot, Italiote, n., a Greek inhabitant of Italy. 

— Gk. ’IxaXubxTjt;, fr. ’IxaXla, fr. L. Italia . See 
Italian. 

Italo-, combining form meaning ‘Italian and’. — 
Fr. L. Italus, ‘Italian’. See Italian, 
itch, intr. v. — ME. yicchen, icchen, fr. OE. 
giccan, rel. to MDu. joken , Du. jeuken , OHG. 
jucchen , MHG., G.jucken, ‘to itch’, 
itch, n. — ME. jicche, icche, fr. OE. gicce , fr. 
giccan , ‘to itch’. See itch, v. 

Derivatives: itch-y , adj., itch-i-ness, n. 

-ite, subst. suff. denoting ‘origin’ or ‘relationship’ 
(as in Israelite , Canaanite, etc.). It is used also 
to form names of minerals and fossils (as in 
ammonite,, dolomite , trilobite), chemical com- 
pounds (as in phosphite ), explosives (as in 
dynamite, lyddite), commercial products (as in 
vulcanite ). — F. -ite, fr. L. -ita, - Ues , fr. Gk. 
-It ( fern. -1x14), ‘pertaining to’. Cp. -itis. 

-ite, suff. forming adjectives, nouns and verbs 
and representing Latin -Itus in past participles 
of verbs ending in -ire and -ere. Cp. e.g. polite 
(fr. L. poll t us, pp. of polire ); unite (fr. L. unit us, 
pp. of unire ); appetite (fr. L. appetitus, pp. of 
appetere ); composite (fr. L. compositus, pp. of 
componere). 

Itea, n., a genus of shrubs. — ModL., fr. Gk. 
tx£a (prob. for *fetx£a)> ‘willow’, which is rel, 
to txu<;, ‘the edge or rim of anything round’, 
fr. I.-E. base *wei-, ‘to bend, twist’, whence also 
OE. widig ‘willow*. See withy and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. the second element in 
Stomoisia. 

item, adv., likewise. — L., ‘just so, in like man- 
ner, likewise, also’, rel. to ita, ‘so’, itaque, ‘and 
so, accordingly, in like manner’, ifitfem, ‘so, just, 
in like manner’, idem (masc.), idem (neut.), ‘the 
same’. See idem and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. iterate. 

Derivatives: item, n. (q.v.), item , tr. v,, item- 
ize, tr. v, 

item, n., detail; article. — L. item , ‘likewise’; 
see prec. word. The sense of the English noun 
arose from the circumstance that the word item 
was generally used to introduce all the sections 
of a bill, except the first, 
iterance, iterancy, n., the quality of being iterant. 

— Formed from next word with suff. -ce, resp. 
-cy. 

iterant, adj., iterating, — L. iterans , gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of iterare. See next word and -ant. 
Iterate, tr. v., to do again, repeat. — L. iterates , 
pp. of iterare , ‘to do over a second time, repeat, 
say again’, fr. iterum , ‘again’, which stands for 
i-terum and prop, is the neuter of *i-teros , com- 
parative formed from the pronominal base *i- 
whence also OI. i-tarah , ‘the other’. For other 
derivatives of ihe I.-E. pronominal base *i- see 
idem, for the comparative suff. see -ther, for the 
ending of iterate see verbal suff. -ate. 
iteration, n. — L. iter at id, gen. on is, ‘repetition’, 
fr. iteratus , pp. of iterare , ‘to repeat’. See iterate 
and -ion. 

iterative, adj. — F. iteratif (fern, iterative ), fr. 
Late L. iterativus , fr. L. iterates, pp. of iterare , 
‘to repeat’. See iterate and -ive. 

Derivatives: iterative-ly , adv., iter at ive- ness, n. 
ithyphallic, adj., pertaining to the phallus carried 
in the Bacchic rites; obscene; pertaining to the 
meter used in the Bacchic hymns. — L. ithy- 
phallicus , fr. Gk. t&o<paXXix6i;, ‘ithyphallic’, fr. 
tiKxpaXXo*;, ‘phallus carried erect in the Bacchic 
rites’, which is compounded of ‘straight, 
erect’, and <paXX6q, ‘phallus’. The first element 
stands for *sidhus and is cogn. with OI. sddhiift, 
‘straight, direct, right’, sidhyati , ‘succeeds’, Arm. 
aj (for *sadhyo~), ‘right, just’. For the second 



element see phallus. Cp. next word. 

Derivative: ithyphallic, n., an ithyphallic. 
Ithyphalius, n., a genus of fungi of the family of 
the true stinkhorns ( bot .) — ModL. See prec. 
word. 

-itic, suff. forming adjectives from nouns ending 
in - ite or -itis. — L. -iticus, /r. Gk. -mx6<;. 
See the suffixes -ite, -itis and -ic. 
itinerancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

itinerant, adj. — L. itinerans , gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of itinerary, ‘to travel’. See itinerate and 
-ant. 

itinerary, adj. — L. itinerarius, ‘pertaining to a 
journey’, fr. iter, gen. i finer is, ‘journey’. See 
itinerate and -ary. 

itinerary, n. — L. itinerdrium, ‘account of a jour- 
ney’, prop. neut. of the adjective itinerarius, 
‘pertaining to a journey’, used as a noun. See 
itinerary, adj. 

itinerate, intr. v., to travel from place to place. — 
L. itineratus, pp. of itinerari , ‘to travel’, fr. iter , 
gen. itineris, ‘a journey’, which is cogn. with 
Toch. A ytar, B y tar ye , ‘way’, Hitt, it or, ‘going’, 
way’, fr. I.-E. base *ei-, ‘to go’, whence also 
OI. 4 mi, Gk. L. eo (for *eio), Lith. eimi , 
eiti, OSlav. idq, iti, ‘to go’, OIr. ethaim , ‘I go* 
(corresponding in form to L. ito, freq. of eo, 
‘I go’), possibly also Gk. ‘a step, move- 
ment’, ‘entrance’, possibly, also 

‘neck of land, isthmus, any narrow 
passage’. Cp. Abeona, abiturient, adit, ambit, 
ambition, anion, cation, circuit, coeno-, coetus, 
coition, coitus, comitia, commence, count, ‘title 
of nobility’, dysprosium, errant, exeat, exeunt, 
exit, eyre, ichno-, inevitable, initial, introit, ion, 
issue, isthmus, jadoo, janitor, jaun, limit, obit, 
obituary, perish, praetor, preterit, Rathayatra, 
sedition, seditious, sudden, trance, transient, 
transire, transit. Cp. also oath and the second 
element in wide. 

Derivative: itinerat-ion , n. 

-ition, subst. suff. — F. -it ion (or directly) fr. L. 
-ttionem, acc. of -ft io, a suff. forming nouns of 
action fr. -itus, or -itus, pp. suff. of verbs of the 
4th, resp. 3rd Latin conjugation. See adj. suff. 
-ite and cp. suff. -ation. 

-itious, adj. suff. representing L. - icius , which is 
added usually to past participles ending in -tus. 
Cp. e.g. factitious, fr. L .facticius, ‘made by art’, 
fr. factus, ‘made’, pp. of facere , ‘to make’. For 
E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

-itious, adj. suff. representing L. -f fids us, which is 
formed fr. -ftio, gen. - onis , fr. -ft us, pp. suff. 
Cp. e.g. ambitious, fr. L. ambitidsus, fr. ambit id, 
which is formed fr. ambitus, pp. of ambire , ‘to 
go round’. See the suffixes -ition and -ous. 

-itis, subst. suff. denoting diseases characterized 
by inflammation. — ModL., fr. Gk. - Inq, prop, 
fern, of the adjectival suff. ‘pertaining to’ 
(see subst. suff. -ite), used with the feminine 
noun voao ‘disease*, either expressed or under- 
stood, as e.g. (v6<to 4) ve<ppm;, ‘disease' of the 
kidneys’. The generalization of suff. -itis is due 
to Sauvages. 

-itish, adj. suff., compounded of subst. suff. -ite 
and adj, suff. -ish. Cp. e.g. Israelitish, which is 
formed fr. Israelite , fr. Israel. 

-itol, a suff. used to form the names of certain 
alcohols, as in inositol, mannitol ( chem .) — 
Compounded of subst. suff. -ite and suff. -ol 
(for alcohol). 

-itous, adj. suff. — F. - iteux (fern. - iteuse ), fr. L. 
-itosus, contraction of *-itatosus, from nouns 
in -itas (gen. - itatis ); see -ity and -ous. Cp. e.g. 
calamitous, fr. L. calamitosus , contraction of 
*calamitatdsus, fr. caldmitas, gen. -at is (see 
calamitous). The contraction* of L. *-itatosus 
to -itosus is due to haplology. In many cases 
suff. -itous is formed directly from nouns 
ending in suff. -ity. 



its, adj. — For earlier it*s; formed from the pro- 
noun it with s, the ending of the possessive case. 

itself, pron. — Compounded of it and self. 

-ity, suff. forming abstract nouns. — F. -ite, fr. 
L. - itdtem , acc. of -itas, which prop, consists of 
thematic -i and suff. -tds (see -ity). Cp. e.g. sin- 
cerity, fr. F. since rite, fr. L. sinceritatem, acc. 
of sinceritas, fr. sincerus, ‘sincere’. 

-ium, suff. used to form ModL. scientific names. 

— L. -ium, fr, Gk. -lov, frequently of diminu- 
tive force. Cp. e.g. geranium. 

-ium, modem suff. used to form names of metallic 
elements (chem.) — See prec. word and cp. e.g. 
radium , sodium, 

Iva, n., a genus of plants, the marsh elder (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gaulish ivos, whence also F. if, 
‘yew*. See yew and cp. uva. 

Ivan, masc. PN. — Russ., fr. Gk ’Icodlvv^q. See 

John. 

-ive, suff. meaning ‘tending to; of the quality of’. 

L. -ivus (mostly through the medium of F. 
-if, fern. -ive). 

ivory, n. — ME. ivorie , fr. OF. ivurie (F. ivo/re), 
fr. L. eboreus , ‘of ivory’, fr. ebur, ‘ivory’, bor- 
rowed fr.- Egyptian db, abu , ‘elephant, ivory’, 
prob. through the medium of the Phoenicians. 
The same word appears in the second element 
of Heb. shen-habbtm, ‘ivory’ (lit. ‘tooth of the 
elephant’), whence Yebu (= Heb. Yebh), ori- 
ginal name of the island Elephantine; cp. also 
OI. ibhah, ‘elephant’, and the second element 
in Gk. iX-i^oLQ, ‘elephant’. Cp. eburnine, 
elephant. 

ivy, n. — ME. ivi, fr. OE. Ifig, rel. to MLG. if-iof 
iw-lof, Du. ei-loof OHG. ebah, eba-hewi, ebe- 
hewi, MHG. ebe-hou , ep-hou, G. Efeu. 
Derivative: ivi-ed, adj. 

Ixia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. i? 6 $, ‘mistletoe; birdlime’, which stands 
for *fi£6c; and is cogn. with L. viscum , of s.m. 
See viscum. 

Ixion, n., king of the Lapithae in Thessaly, who 
was tied to an ever-revolving wheel in Hades 
for having sought the love of Hera (Greek my - 
thol.) — L. Ixion, fr. Gk. ’I £t<ov. 

Ixodidae, n. pi., name of a family of acarids 
(zool.) — ModL., formed fr. Ixodes , name of 
the typical genus, fr. Gk. ‘like bird- 

lime’, which is compounded of ££6<;, ‘mistletoe; 
birdlime’, and -co8ri<;, ‘like’. See Ixia, -ode, ‘like’, 
and -idae. 

Ixora, n., a genus of tropical plants of the 
madder family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Isvara , a 
title of Siva, fr. OI. isvarab , ‘ruler, lord’. See 
Ish vara. 

lyar, n., name of the second Jewish month. — 
Heb. iyydr, a loan word fr. Akkad, aaru. 

izar, n., 1) the outer garment of Mohammedan 
women covering the whole figure; 2) loincloth 
(part of the ihram). — Arab, izdr, ‘veil, cover- 
ing’, from the stem of dzara , azzara, ‘he girded, 
encompassed’, rel. to Heb. azar, ‘he girded’, 
ezdr, ‘waistcloth, girdle*. 

Izard, n., chamois inhabiting the Pyrenees. — P. 
isard, of Basque origin; cp. Basque izar, ‘star; 
white spot on the forehead’; cp. also Berber 
ichri , of s.m., which is a Basque loan word. The 
spelling with d is prob. due to a confusion with 
suff. -ard. 

-ization, a suff. forming nouns fr. verbs ending 
in -ize. — L. -izatio, gen. -onis, fr. -izatus, pp. 
suff. of verbs in -izare. See -ize and -ation. 

-ize, -ise, suff. forming verbs in one of the fol- 
lowing senses; 1) ‘to act in a certain way’ (as in 
Attic-ize, philosoph-ize ); 2) ‘to treat in a cer- 
tain way* (as in sympath-ize) ; 3) ‘to make into* 
(ds in Christian-ize , civil-ize, Gallicize; 4) ‘to 
treat with’ (as in chloral-ize). — F. - iser , fr. 
Late L. izare (whence also It. -izzare, Sp. -izar), 
fr. Gk. -££e tv, ‘to act in a certain way’. Cp. 
-ism, -ist. 




jaal goat. — Heb. ya'Sl, ‘wild goat’, rel. to Aram. 
y ei ela , Syr. ya'ld, Arab, wa'al, wa'l, Ethiop. 
we'ld, ‘wild goat’. Cp. Jael. 
jab, tr. v., to strike. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
job, ‘to stab’. 

Derivative: jab , n. 

jabber, intr. and tr. v., to chatter. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. gibber. 

Derivatives: jabber , n ,,jabber-er, n„ jabber-ing, 
adj., jabber-ing-ly, adv. 

jabiru, n. , a large stork of South America. — Sp. 
jabiru , fr. Tupi jabiru . 

jaborandi, n., the dried leaflets of S. American 
shrubs of the genus Pilocarpus . — Port., fr, Tupi 
yaborandi. 

jabot, n., frill of a shirt. — F. f ‘crop, maw; frill 
of a shirt’, prob. rel. to F. gayer, ‘to cram, 
gorge’, OProveng. gava , ‘crop, maw’. See jaw. 
jacamar, n., an insectivorous bird of tropical 
America. — F., erroneously formed by the 
French naturalist, Comte Georges-Louis Le- 
clerc BufTon (1707-88) fr. Tupi jacama-ciri, 
jacana, n., a S. American wading bird resembling 
the rail. — Port, jacana , fr. Tupi yasana. 
jacaranda, n., a tropical American tree. — Port. 
jacarandd , fr. Tupi yacaranda. 
jacinth, n. — ME. iacynth, iacinth, fr. OF. ia- 
cintke (F. jacinthe ), fr. L. hyacinthus, fr. Gk. 
udbav&og. See hyacinth. 

Jack, masc. PN. — Familiar form of John , but 
derived fr. OF. Jaques (F. Jacques ), fr. Late L. 
Jacdbus, for earlier Jacobus , fr. Gk. fr. Heb. 
Yadqbbh, ‘Jacob’ . See Jacob and cp. next word, 
jack, n., 1) fellow; 2) knave in playing-cards; 
3) the male of certain animals; 4) a small flag; 
5) the name of various machines, vessels and 
devices. — Fr. prec. word. For the use of proper 
names to form names of vessels cp. jeroboam , 
toby. 

jack, n„ i) a sleeveless coat; 2) a vessel for liquor. 
— OF. jaque, ‘sleeveless coat’, fr. Jacques , 
‘Jack’, a nickname given to the French peasant 
in the 14th century, for this kind of garment 
was used especially by the peasants of that era. 
See Jack and cp. Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., 
P-333 s.v. jaquette. Cp. also jacket For sense 
development cp. jacquerie, 
jack, n., an East Indian tree ( Artocarpus inte - 
grifolia). — Port. jaca y fr. Malayalam chakka , 
lit. ‘something round’, fr. OI. cakrdft , 'wheel, 
circle’, which is cogn. with Gk. x^xXog, ‘ring, 
circle’. See cycle and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. chukker, hackery, 
jackal, n. — Turk, chagal, fr. Pers. shaghal , fr. 

OI. srgdlab, lit. ‘the howler’, 
jackanapes, n., 1) a monkey ( archaic ); 2) an im- 
pertinent, conceited fellow, a coxcomb. — Fr. 
Jack, a Napes = Jack o' Napes, Jack of Napes , = 
‘a monkey from Naples (in Italy)’, 
jackaroo, n., a new apprentice on a sheep farm 
in Australia (slang). — A blend of Jack and 
(kang)aroo. 

jackass, n., a male ass. — Compounded of jack, 
‘male of animals’, and ass. 

Derivative: jackass , intr. v., to ride a jackass, 
jackass copal, Zanzibar copal. — Corruption of 
chakazi copal , fr. Zanzibar chakazi, chakazzi. 
jackdaw, n. — Compounded of jack, ‘male of 
animals’, and daw. 

jacket, n. — OF. jaquet (F. jaquette ), dimin. of 
jaque. See jack, ‘a sleeveless coat’, and -et. 
jack rabbit, a long eared American hare. — 
Short for jackass rabbit; so called in allusion 
to its long ears. Cp. its earlier names mule-eared 
rabbity mule rabbit . 

Jacksonia, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — Named after the English botanist 
George Jackson . For the ending see suff. -la. 
Jacob, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible , one of the 
patriarchs, son of Isaac and Rebecca and father 




of the founders of the twelve tribes. — Late L. 
Jacobus, fr. Gk. ’Idbcmpoq, fr. Heb. Ya'dqSbh, 
lit. ‘one that takes by the heel’, a derivative of 
‘ dqSbh , ‘heel’, whence ‘ aqabh , ‘he followed at 
the heel, he overreached, circumvented’, whirl 
is rel. to Aram. Uqbd, Akkad, iqbu, ‘heel; trace, 
mark’, Arab. * dqib , ‘heel’, ‘ iqba h , ‘mark, trace, 
sign’, l dqaba , ‘he followed (at the heel), suc- 
ceeded’. Cp. Jack, jack, ‘sleeveless coat’. Jaco- 
bin, jacobus, jacquery, jakes, James. 

Jacobin, n., 1) a Dominican friar; 2) a member of 
the political club of the Jacobins. — F., fr. ML. 
Jacobmus, fr. L. Jacobus [see Jacob and -ine 
(representing L. -fnwjr)]. The Dominican friars 
are so called because their first convent in Paris 
was established in the rue St. Jacques (= St. 
James Street). As a political term, the word 
Jacobin refers to the fact that (after Oct. 6, 1789) 
the club of the Jacobins used to meet in the 
monastery of the Jacobins in the rue St. 
Honors. 

Derivatives: Jacobin, Jacobin-ic, Jacobin-ic-al , 
adjs., Jacobin-ic-al-ly, adv.. Jacobin-ism, n., Ja- 
cobin-ize , tr. v., Jacobin-iz-ation, n. 
jacobin, n., a kind of pigeon. — F.jacobine, fern, 
form of jacobin , ‘Jacobin, Dominican’ ; so called 
because the neck-feathers resemble a monk’s 
cowl. 

Jacobite, n., an adherent of James II after his ab- 
dication (English hist.) — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ite fr. Late L. Jacobus, ‘Jacob, James’. For 
the etymology of the name see Jacob. Cp. next 
word. 

Derivatives: jacobit-ical, adj., Jacobit-ism, n. 
jacobus, n M an English gold coin. — From Latin 
Jacobus , ‘James’ (see Jacob); so called because 
struck during the reign of James I. 
jaconet, n., a kind of soft white cotton fabric. — 
Corruption of Jagannath, name of a town in 
Bengal, where it was first manufactured. For 
the meaning of the name see Juggernaut. 
Jacquard, n. — Short for Jacquard apparatus , 
Jacquard fabric, Jacquard loom, etc. Named 
after the French inventor Joseph Jacquard 
(1752-1834). 

jacquerie, n., peasants’ revolt, esp. revolt of the 
French peasants in 1358. — F. jacquerie, prop, 
‘rising of peasants’, fr. Jacques, a contemptuous 
name given by the nobles to the French peasant. 
See jack, ‘sleeveless coat’ and -ery. 
jactitation, n., restlessness (med.)\ assertion of a 
false claim (law). — ML. jactitatio , gen. -onis, 
fr. jactitdtus , pp. of jactitare, ‘to toss about’, fr. 
L. jactus, pp. of jacire, ‘to throw, cast, hurl’, 
See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and -adon. 
jade, n., a kind of silicate. — F. le jade, fr. earlier 
Pejadejft. Sp. (piedra de) ijada, ‘stone for curing 
pains in the side’, a derivative of L. ilia , ‘the 
flanks’. See iliac. 

jade, n., a worn-out horse. — ME., fr. ON. jalda, 
‘mare’, whence also dial. Swed. jalda, ‘mare’. 
Derivatives : jade , tr. v., to make a jade of (a 
horse); to make weary; intr. v., to become 
weary; jad-ed, adj., jad-ed-ly, adv., jad-ed-ness, 
n., jad-ish, adj jad-ish-ly, adv., jad-ish-ness, n. 
jadeite, n., a variety of jade (mineral.) — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ite fr. jade, ‘a kind of silicate’, 
jadoo, jadu, n., conjuring, magic. — Pers.-Hind. 
jadu, fr. OI. yatuh, ‘magic, sorcery’, prob. mean- 
ing lit. ‘a going against’, from the stem of ydti, 
ydte, ‘goes, moves, proceeds ; advances, marches 
against (the. enemy)’, fr. I.-E. base *yd-, en- 
largement of base *ei ‘to go’. See janitor and 
cp. jaun and the second element in Rathayatra. 
jaeger, n., a sharpshooter. — G. Jdger, ‘hunter’, 
fr. jagen , ‘to hunt’, fr. MHG. jagen, fr. OHG. 
jag on. which is rel. to OFris .jagia, Uu. jagen, ‘to 
hunt’. ON. jaga , ‘to drive; to move to and fro’, 
orig. ‘to hunt’, is a MLG. loan word. Cp. yager, 
yacht, yaw. 



jaeger, n., a flannel coat. — Named after Jdger , 
professor at Stuttgart, who emphasized the 
hygienic value of flannel clothing. 

Jael, n., the wife of Heber the Kenite, who killed 
Sisera with a tent nail (Judges 4: 17-22). — Hqb. 
Yd'Jl, lit. ‘wild goat’. See jaal goat 
jag, n., a tooth; a notch. — Prob. of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives:/^, tr. v., jagg-ed, adj., jagg-ed-ly, 
adv., jagg-ed-ness, n.,jagg-y, adj., jagg-er, n. 
Jagannath, n. — See Juggernaut, 
jagat, n., moving beings (Hinduism). — OI. jdgat, 
‘moving’, participial formation from the base 
of OI. jigati, ‘goes’, Aor. agat, ‘went’, which is 
cogn. with Lett, gaju, Gk. gpYjv, Dor. 2{3av, 
‘I went', Gk. [3a New, ‘to go’, fr. I.-E. base 
*g K 'em~, ‘to go, to come’. See come and cp. the 
first element in Juggernaut, 
jaggery, n., coarse dark brown sugar. — Angli- 
cized fr. Hind, jagri, fr. OI. iarkara, sarkaraft , 
‘sugar’. Accordingly jaggery is prop, a doublet 
of sugar (q.v.) 

jaghire, jagheer, jagir, n., an assignment of land 
as an annuity (India). — Pers. jagir , lit. ‘place- 
holding’, compounded of /a, ‘place’, and gir, 
‘holding’. 

jaghiredar, jagheerdar, jagirdar, n., the holder 
of a jaghire (India) — Formed fr. prec. word 
and the Persian suff. -dar, ‘holder, possessor’. 
See aumildar and cp. words there referred to. 
jaguar, n. — Tupi yaguara, a name denoting any 
larger beast of prey. In its modern zoological 
sense (— Felis onca) the name jaguar was first 
used by the French naturalist Comte Georges- 
Louis Leclerc BufTon (1707-88). 

Jab, n., the Lord. — Heb, Yah, shortened form 
of the Tetragrammaton. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in halleluyah. Cp. also the second element 
in Eljjah and in words there referred to. 
jail, gaol, n. — ME. jaile, gail , fr. OF. jaiole (F. 
geole), fr. VL. caveola , dimin. of L. cavea , ‘cage’. 
See cage. 

Derivatives: jail, gaol, tr. v.,jail-er, gaol-er, n. 
Jain, n., an adherent of a non-Brahmanic sect 
in India. — - Hind. Jaina, fr. OI, Jamah , ‘of a 
Buddha’, fr. jinah, ‘hero, saint’, which is rel. to 
jdyati , ‘conquers’, jaydh, ‘victory’, jirtdti, ‘over- 
comes, subdues’,/yd, jid, ‘superior force’, jydyan, 
‘mightier’, jyetfhdh, jyefthah, ‘mightiest’, and 
cogn. with Gk. [31a, ‘force, might, violence’. 
Cp..the second element in Zenobia. 

Derivatives: Jain- ism, n., Jain-ist, n. 
jakes, n., a privy (archaic). - — Fr. F. Jacques , 
‘Jack’. See Jack. 

jalop, n., root of a Mexican plant (Exogonium 
jalapa), used as a purgative. — F., fr. Sp. jalapa, 
fr. Jalapa for Xalapa, a town in Mexico, 
jalousie, n., a window shutter made with slats. — 
F., lit. ‘jealousy’. See jealousy. 

Derivative: jalousi-ed, adj. 
jalpaite, n., a cupriferous argentite (mineral.) — 
Named after Jalpa in Mexico. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

jam, also jamb, tr. and intr. v., to press tightly. 
— Prob. a variant of champ. 

Derivative: jam, n., congestion; crush, 
jam, n., conserved fruit. — Prob. fr. jam, ‘to press 
tightly’, and orig. meaning ‘fruit pressed to- 
gether’. 

) Jamaica. — Short for Jamaica rum. 
jamb, n., sidepost. — F.jambe, fr. Late L. gamba, 
‘leg’. See gamb and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also enjambment 
jamb, v. — See jam, v. 

jamboo, jambool, jambul, n., the Java plum; the 
rose apple. — Hind, jambu, ‘the rose apple’, fr. 
OI. jambuh , jambuh , which is prob. of non- 
Aryan origin. 

jamboree, n., gathering (esp. of boyscouts). — 
Of Hindu origin; introduced by Rudyard 
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Kipling (1865-1936). 

James, masc. PN. — Late L. Jacdmus , altered 
fr. Jacdbus. See Jacob and cp. jimmy, 
jamesonite, n., a lead antimony sulfide {mineral) 

— Named after Professor Robert Jameson of 
Edinburgh (1774-1854), who analyzed it. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

jampan, also jompon, n., a kind of sedan (India). 

— Bengali jhdfpdn , fr. Hind. jUpdn , j hap pan, fr. 
jdp, ‘a cover’. 

Jane, fem. PN. — F. Jeanne, fr. OF.* Jehane, fr. 
ML. Johanna , Joanna. See Joan and cp. Jean, 
fem. PN. Cp. also demijohn, jenny. 

Jane, n., a small Genoese coin. — OF. Jane , fr. 
ML. Jdnua , ‘Genoa’. Cp. L. Genua, whence It. 
Genova , F. Genes. 

Janet, fem. PN. — A dimin. of Jane (q.v.) 
jangada, n., a kind of catamaran. — Port., fr. 
Malayalam cahhdfam, fr. OI. samghdtah, ‘a 
joining together of timber, union’, 
jangar, n., a raft. — Port, jangada. Seepree. word, 
jangle, intr. and tr. v. — ME. j angle n, ‘to chatter, 
quarrel’, fr. OF. jangler, ‘to chatter’, which is 
of Teut. origin. Cp. MDu. jangelen , Du. jen- 
gelen, ‘to whine’, dial. G. jangeln , ‘to speak in 
a whining manner’, 'which are prob. imitative. 
Cp. jingle. 

Derivatives : jangl-er, n., jangl-ing , n. 
jangle, n. — ME., fr. OF. jangle , fr. jangler. See 

jangle, v. 

Janissary, n. — See Janizary. . 
janitor, n., doorkeeper, porter. — L., formed 
with suff. -tor fr. jdnus, ‘a covered passage, ar- 
cade’, which is of uncertain origin. It is perh. 
cogn. with OI. ydnah. (masc.), ‘path’, (neut.), 
‘a going’, ydti, Avestic yaiti , ‘gbes, travels’, 
Avestic yak-, ‘crisis, decision’, Toch. A yd, ‘he 
went’, Hitt. i?a-, ‘to walk, go’, Lith. joju, jdti, 
Lett, jaju, jat, ‘to ride’, OSlav. jadg, *jati 
(whence jachati), ‘to travel’. The underlying base 
*yd- represents an enlargement of base *ei-, 
‘to go’, for which see itinerate. Cp. January, 
Janus. Cp. also jadoo, jaun and the second ele- 
ment in Rathayatra. 

Derivatives: the nouns janitor-ess , janitr-ess , 
janitr-ix (which all mean ‘female janitor’), and 
the adj. janitor-ial . 

Janizary, also Janissary, n. — Fr. janissaire, fr. 
It. giannizzero , fr. Turk, yehi-cheri, lit. ‘new 
troops’, name of the troops formed in 1362 from 
slaves and prisoners of war, fr. yehi, ‘new’, and 
cheri, ‘troops’. 

jannock, adj., genuine, candid, frank (dial.) — 
Of uncertain origin. 

Jansenism, n., the doctrine of Comelis Jansen, 
bishop of Ypres (1585-1638). For the ending 
see suff. -ism. 

Jansenist, n., an adherent of Jansenism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: jansenist-ic , adj. 

Janthina, n., a genus of pelagic snails (zool) — 
ModL., fr. L. ianthinus, ‘violet blue’, fr. Gk. 
idv^tvo?, which is compounded of tov, ‘violet’, 
and dvFoc, ‘flower’. See iolite, anther and -ine 
(representing Cik. -tvo^)* 

January, n. — L. Januarius (mensis), ‘the month 
dedicated to Janus. See Janus and -ary. 

Janus, n., ancient Italian god of doors and gates, 
entrances and beginnings; represented with two 
faces. — L. Janus , personification of jdnus, 
‘arched passage, arcade’, whence jdnua, ‘door’. 
See janitor and cp. January. 

Jap, adj. and n. — Colloquial abbreviation for 
Japanese. 

Japan, n. — Chinese Jih-pun (corresponding to 
Jap. Ni-pon), ‘sunrise’, formed fr. jih (resp. Jap. 
hi), ‘sun’, and pun (resp. Jap. pon), ‘origin’, 
japan, n., a hard kind of varnish. — Fr. prec. 
word; so called because this varnish was orig. 
used in Japan. 

Derivative: japan , tr. v., to lacquer with japan. 
Japanese, adj. and n. — Formed fr. Japan with 
suff. -ese. 

Japanesque, adj., in the Japanese style. — A 
hybrid formed fr. Japan with suff. -esque. 
jape, intr. v., to joke, jest. — Prob. a blend of OF. 
gaber, ‘to mock’, and OF. japer (F. japper), ‘to 
yelp’. 



Derivatives: jape, n ,,jap-er, n.,jap-ery, n. 
Japheth, it., the youngest of the three sons of 
Noah (Bible). — L Japheth, fr. Gk. Ta<p£&, fr. 
Heb. Yepheth, lit. ‘enlargement’ (see Gen. 
9:27), fr. Hiph*il (= causative) form of stem 
p-t-h (prop, p-t-y), ‘to be wide, spacious’, and 
rel. to Aram.-Syr. p ( tka, p*thi, ‘was wide, 
spacious’, Bibl.-Aram. p*thdy, Aram, puthyd , 
Syr. p e thdyd, ‘width’. Cp. Iapetus. 

Derivatives: Japhet-ic, adj. and n., Japhet-ide, 
adj. and n., Japheth-ite , adj. and n. 

Japonic, adj., Japanese. — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. F. Japon , ‘Japan’. See Japan, 
japonica, n., the camelia ; the Japanese quince. — 
ModL., lit. ‘Japanese’, fr. Japonia, ‘Japan’. See 
Japan. 

jar, intr. and tr. v., to make a harsh, creaking 
noise. — Prob. of imitative origin. Cp. ajar, 
‘out of harmony’, nightjar. 

Derivatives: jar , n., a harsh noise, jarr-ing, adj., 
jarr-ing-ly , adv. 

jar, n., a vessel of earthenware, glass or stone. — 
F. jar re, fr. OProven? . jarra, fr. Arab. jarra h , 
‘a large earthen vessel’ (whence also Sp. jarra. 
It. giarra ). 

Derivative: jar-ful, adj. 

jardiniere, n., an ornamental flower stand. — F., 
prop. fem. of jardinier, ‘of the garden’, fr .jardin, 
‘garden’ (used as a noun, jardinier means ‘gar- 
dener’). See garden and cp. Jordan almond, 
jargon, n., confused speech. — OF., ‘chatter, 
warbling’, from the same base as E. gargle. This 
base means lit. ‘to make noise with the throat’. 
See gargle, gurgle. 

Derivative: jargon-ize, intr. and tr. v. 
jargon, also jargoon, n., a variety of zircon. — 
F., fr. Port, zarcao , fr. Arab, zarqdn, ‘minium’, 
ult. fr. Pers. zargun, ‘gold-colored’, compound of 
zar , ‘gold’ (sec arsenic), and gun- ‘color’, which 
is rel. to Avestic gaona-, ‘color’. Cp. zircon, 
jargonelle, n., an early variety of pear. — F., 
dimin. of prec. word; so called from its color. 
Jar!, n., a Scandinavian chieftain. — ON. jarl , 
‘a man of noble birth, chief’. See earl, 
jarool, n., the tree Lager stroemia reginae. — 
Hind, jarul. 

jarosite, n., a potassium iron sulfate (mineral.) — 
Named after Barranco Jaroso, Almeria, Spain. 
For the ending see subst, suff. -ite. 
jarrah, n., a eucalypt of Australia (Eucalyptus 
marginata). — From Australian native name, 
jarvey, n., a cabdriver. — From Jarvey or Jervis , 
name of a Dublin driver who lived in the 18th 
century. 

jasey, also jazy, a wig, esp. a wig of worsted. — 
Orig. the word meant a wig made of Jersey 
yarn, jasey being a corruption of Jersey. 
Jasione, n., a genus of plants, the sheep’s bit 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ia<rtcov7), ‘bindweed’, fr. 

‘healing’, fr. iaa$ou, ‘to heal’. See iatric 
and cp. ist Jason. 

jasmine, jasmin, n. — F. jasmin, fr. Arab, ydsa- 
mfn , fr. Pers. yasemin. Cp. jessamine, Gelsemium. 
Jason, n., son of Aeson and famous leader of the 
Argonauts in Greek mythology. — L. Jason, fr. 
Gk. I&oov, which is prob. rel. to lao^at, ‘to 
heal’. See iatric and cp. Jasione. 

Jason, masc. PN. — Gk. ’Edtctov, Etaatov, Gre- 
cized forms of Heb. Y*hoshua\ Yeshfia'; see 
Joshua. The name Jason was in frequent use 
among Hellenistic Jews, and it occurs occasion- 
ally in modern times; it should not be confused 
with Jason, the equivalent of the Greek name 
T£ct6>v (see Jason, ‘leader of the Argonauts’), 
with which it is only connected inasmuch as the 
latter influenced the Greek transliteration of 
Hebrew Yeshdal 

jasper, n., an opaque variety of quartz. — ME. 
iaspre , fr. OF. jaspe, jaspre, fr. L. iaspis, fr. Gk. 
Xotanu;, ‘jasper’, which is of Sem. origin. Cp. 
Heb. yash e phi h } Akkad, yashupu, ashpu, ‘jasper’. 
Jasper, masc. PN. — A name of Persian origin. 
Jas-per lit. means ‘treasure holder’. The first 
element of this compound name is traceable to 
Persian/, ‘treasure’. See genizah and cp. Gaspar. 
Jataka, n., a birth story of Gautama Buddha. — 
OI. jatakaht, ‘begotten by; birth’, fr. jatah, 
‘bom ; son’, which is cogn. with L. gndtus, ‘bom’, 



Gk. -yvTrjTo<; (in compounds), ‘bom’, fr. I.-E. 
base gen-, ‘to beget, bear, bring forth, produce’, 
whence also L. gignere , ‘to beget, bear, bring 
forth’, genus , ‘birth, descent, origin’. See gems 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Jatropha, n., a genus of plants of the spurge 
family (bot.) — ModL., inaccurately formed by 
the Swedish botanist Carolus Linnaeus (1717- 
83) fr. Gk. tarpon, ‘healer, physician’ (see iatric), 
and Tpo<pyj, ‘food, nutrition’ (see trophic), 
jaun, n., a small palankin. — Bengali jan, ydn, 
fr. OI. yanah (masc.), ‘path’, (neut.), ‘a going’. 
See janitor and cp. the second element in Ratha- 
yatra. 

jaundice, n. — Formed with intrusive d fr. OF. 
jaunice, jaunisse (F. jaunisse), fr. jaune, ‘yellow’, 
fr. L. galbinus , ‘greenish yellow’, which is rel 
to galbanus, ‘yellow’, prop, ‘having the color of 
galbanum’, fr. galbanum, name of a yellowish 
gum resin. See galbanum and suff. -ice (repre- 
senting L. -itia). For the so-called inorganic d 
in jaundice cp., gender , sound, ‘noise’, thunder. 
Derivative: jaundice, tr. v. 
jaunt, intr. v., to make a short pleasure journey; 
n., a short pleasure journey. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

jaunty, adj., careless, sprightly. — Earlier jantee, 
janty, fr. F. gentil. See gentle. 

Derivatives : jaunt i-ly, adv., jaunt i-ness, n. 
jaup, intr. and tr. v., to splash (Scot, and N. of 
England ). — Of imitative origin, 
javali, n., the collared peccary. — Amer. Sp. 
javali, fr. Sp .jabali, ‘wild boar’, fr. Arab, jabali, 
‘pertaining to the mountains, inhabitant of 
mountains’, adj., formed fr. jabal , ‘mountain’, 
which is rel. to Heb. g e bhul, ‘frontier, bound- 
ary’, orig. ‘earth wall or mountain serving as 
boundary’, Cp. Bible and the first element in 
Gibraltar. 

javelin, n., a light spear. — F. javeline , of Gaul, 
origin. Cp. OIr. gabul, W. gafl, ‘fork’, W. gaf- 
lach, ‘feathered spear’, and see gable. 
Derivative: javelin, tr. v. 

jaw, n. — ME. jawe, jowe, fr. OF. (= F.) joue , 
‘cheek, jaw’, fr. VL. *gauta, which is prob. a 
contraction of * gavita , fr. *gabita, fr. pre-Latin 
*gaba , ‘gorge, jaw, goiter’, whence also F. gaver, 
‘to cram, gorge’, OProveng. gava, ‘crop, maw’ ; 
prob. influenced in form by jowl. Cp. jabot. 
Derivative: jaw, intr. v., to talk (slang); tr. v., 
to scold (tr. v.) 

jawab, n., an answer; a building corresponding 
to, or imitating, another. — Hind, jawab, fr. 
Arab, jawdb, ‘answer’, which is rel. to ajdba , 
jdwaba, ‘he answered’. 

jay, n. — ME., fr. OF. iay, gay (F. geai), fr. Late 
L. gaius , a word of imitative origin. The word 
gaius arose from the attempt of rendering the 
natural sound gau, gai made by this bird, but 
was assimilated in form to the Latin PN. Gaius. 
Cp. L. tit us, ‘blue rock’, lucius, ‘pike’ (see luce), 
which come from Latin PN’s. Cp. also the 
French bird names martinet, sansonnet , pierrot, 
which all derive from PN’s. Cp. also E. martin , 
a kind of swallow. 

jazerant, n., armor made of small overlapping 
metal plates. — ME. jesseraunt , fr. OF. jaseran , 
jaserenc, jazerenc , fr. Sp. jacerina , fr. Arab. 
Jazd'ir, ‘Algerian’, fr. al-Jazd'ir, ‘Algiers’, lit. 
‘(the) islands’, pi. of jazfra h , ‘island’, 
jazz, n., 1) a kind of syncopated music; 2) dance 
to this music. — An Amer. Negro word of W. 
African origin. Derivatives : jazz, tr. and intr. 
v., jdzz-er, n,, jazz-y, adj. 
jealous, adj. — ME, jalous, gelus , fr. OF. gelos 
(F. jaloux), fr. ML, zeldsus , fr. Late L. zelus , 
‘zeal’. See zeal and -ous and cp. zealous, which 
is a doublet of jealous. 

Derivatives: jealous-ly, adv., jealous-ness, ji. 
jealousy, n. — OF. gelosie (F. jalousie), fr. gelos , 
‘jealous’. See prec. word and -y (representing 
OF. and F. -ie). 

Jean, masc. PN. — The French equivalent of 
John. Cp. jenneting. 

Jean, fem. PN. — Equivalent of Jane, 
jean, n., a strong cotton fabric. — OF. (= F.) 
Genes, Genoa, city in Italy. Cp. Jane, ‘a Genoese 
coin’. 
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jeans, n. pi., trousers. — Fr. jean, 
jecoral, adj., pertaining to the liver ( anat .) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. jecur, gen. je- 
coris , ‘liver’, which is cogn. with OI. yakft, Gk. 
^Trap, ‘liver’. See hepatic, 
jeep, n., a small rugged automobile. — Prob. 
contraction of gee pee, i.e. GP , the initials of 
General Purpose (Car). 

jeer, intr. and tr. v., to mock. — Of uncertain 
origin. Derivative: jeer, n., derision, 
jeers, n. pi., a combination of tackles for hoisting 
and lowering the lower yards ( naut .) — Of un- 
known origin. 

Jeffersonia, n., a genus of plants, the twinleaf 
( bot .) — ModL., named after Thomas Jefferson 
(1743-1826), third- president of the United 
States of America. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
jeffersonite, n., a variety of pyroxene (mineral.) 
— Named after Thomas Jefferson. See prec. 
word and subst. suff. -ite. 
jehad, n. — See jihad. 

Jehovah, n., an erroneous transliteration of the 
Tetragrammaton, first used in 1518 by Peter 
Gallatin, confessor of Pope Leo X; formed 
through the addition of the vowel points of 
Adondy , ‘my Lord’, to the consonants forming 
the Tetragrammaton. 

jehu, n., a fast, skillful driver. — Fr. Jehu , king 
of Israel, with reference to II Kings 9:20. “The 
driving is like the driving of Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi; for he driveth furiously”, 
jejune, adj., 1) barren; 2) dull, dry. — L. jejunus , 
‘fasting, hungry; barren, unproductive’, of 
obscure origin. Cp. next word. Cp. also de- 
jeuner, dine. 

Derivative: jejune-ly , adv., jejune-ness, n. 
jejunum, n., the second part of the small intestine 
(anat.) — Medical L., fr. L. jejunus, ‘fasting’ 
(see prec. word), translation of Gk. vyJotk;, a 
name given to the second part of the small in- 
testine by the Greek physician Claudius Galen 
(cca 130-cca 200), because he thought it was 
always found empty after death, 
jelly, n. — Fr. earlier gelly, fr. F. gelee, ‘frost, 
jelly’, fr. L. geldta, fern. pp. of geldre , ‘to freeze, 
stiffen’, used as a noun, fr. gelu , ‘frost’. See gelid 
and cp. gelatin, galantine. 

Derivatives: jelly, tr. v,, je!li-ed, adj. 
jemadar, n., a native officer in the Indian army, 
corresponding to the lieutenant in the English 
army. — Hind, jama'dar, lit. ‘the holder of a 
body of men’, fr, Pers. jam&'at , ‘a body of 
men’, and - dar , ‘holder, possessor’. The first 
element is borrowed fr. Arab. jamd'a*, ‘a body 
of men, troop’, fr Jdma'a, ‘he gathered together’ 
whence also jum'af, ‘union; week’, yaum al - 
jum'ati ‘Friday’, lit. ‘the day of gathering’ ; cp. 
jumma. For the second element see aumildar 
and cp. words there referred to. v 
Jemima, 1) fern. PN. ; 2) in the Bible , one of Job’s 
daughters. — Heb. Y e mimd h , lit. ‘dove’; rel. to 
Arab. yamdma h , ‘dove’. 

jemmy, n., burglar’s short crowbar. — Formed 
fr. Jimmy , Jemmy , popular variants of James, 
jennet, n., a small Spanish horse. — F. genet , fr. 
Sp. jinete , ‘a light horseman’, fr. Arab. Zandta h 
(in vulgar pronunciation Zendtd), name of a 
Berber tribe famous for its horsemen, 
jenneting, n., a kind of early apple. — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ing fr. F. Jeannet , dimin. of 
Jean (see Jean, masc. PN.); so called because 
supposed to be ripe about St. John’s Day, 
June 24. 

jenny, n., a locomotive crane. — Dimin. form 
of the name Jane. 

jeopard, tr. v., to put in jeopardy. — Back for- 
mation fr. jeopardy. 

Derivatives: jeopard-er , n., jeopard-ous , adj., 
jeopard-ous-ly, adv., jeopard-ous-ness, n. 
jeopardy, n., hazard, danger. — ME. jeparti , ju- 
parti , fr. OF. jeu parti, ‘split game, even game 
or chance’, fr. jeu, ‘game’ (fr. L. jocus , ‘jest’), 
and parti , pp. of partir , ‘to divide’ (fr. L .partire, 
of s.m., fr. pars, gen. partis, ‘part’). See joke 
and part, v. and n. 

Derivatives: jeopard (q.v.), jeopard-ize, tr. v., 
jeopardy , tr. v. 

Jephthah, n., a judge of Israel (Bible). — Gk. 



*Ie<p#ae, fr. Heb. Yiphtah, lit. ‘God opens’, im- 
perf. of pdthah , ‘he opened’, whence pet hah, 
‘opening, entrance, doorway’, miphtdh , ‘open- 
ing’, maphU a h, ‘key’ (lit. ‘opening instrument’), 
rel. to Aram.-Syr./^riza/i, fat aha, Ethiop. 

fatdha , ‘he opened’, Akkad, pitu, patu, ‘to 
open’. 

jequlrity, n., l) the Indian licorice plant; 2) its 
seeds ( Abrus abrus ), used in medicine. — F. je- 
quirity, fr. Port, jequiriti, which is of uncertain, 
possibly Indian, origin. 

jerboa, n,, a mouselike jumping rodent. — 
ModL., fr. Arab, yarbut. 
jereed, jerid, n., javelin used in Mohammedan 
countries. — Arab, jarfd, which orig. meant ‘a 
leafless palmbranch’. 

jeremiad, n., lamentation, tale of woe. — F. jere- 
miad?, fr. Jeremie , fr. Late L. Jeremias (see Jere- 
miah and -ad); so called in allusion to the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah, 1) masc. PN.; 2) the great Hebrew 
prophet whose activity extended from 626 to 
586 B.C.E.; the Book of Jeremiah. — Late L. 
Jeremias, fr. Heb. Yirm e ya h , shortened fr. 
Yirm*ydhu, which is prob. compounded of 
ramd h , ‘he cast, threw’, and a shortened form 
of the Tetragrammaton, and accordingly 
means ‘the Lord casts’ or ‘the Lord founds’. 
For ramd h = ‘he founded’, see S. Kraus, Pales- 
tine Exploration Quarterly, 1945, P‘23- Several 
scholars explain Yirm*yd h in the sense of yarxm- 
yah , ‘the Lord exalts’, or of yarum-yah , ‘the 
Lord is exalted’. For the second element in the 
name Jeremiah see Elijah and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Jeremy, n., a form of the name Jeremiah. — F. 
Jeremie, fr. Late L. Jeremias. See Jeremiah, 
jerk, tr. and intr. v., to move suddenly; n„ a 
sudden movement. — Prob. of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives: jerk-y , adj., jerk-i-ly, adv., jerk - 
i-ness, n. 

jerk, tr. v., to dry meat. — Anglicized fr. S. Am. 
Sp. charquear, ‘to dry meat’, fr. Peruv. charqui. 
See charqut. 

jerkin, n., a jacket. — Of uncertain origin. 
Jeroboam, name of two kings in Israel (Bible) — 
Heb. Yarobh'dm , lit. meaning ‘let the people in- 
crease’, fr. ydrdbh, 3rd person sing, imperf. of 
base r-b-b , ‘to become many, to increase’, and 
* am , ‘people’. For the first element see rabbi, 
for the second see Amhaarez. See Martin Noth, 
Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen 
der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung, 206, and 
G. Buchanan Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names, 59. 

jeroboam, n., a large wine bottle (slang). — From 
prec. word, in allusion to I Kings, 11:28 “a 
mighty man in Israel”, and 14:16 “who made 
Israel to sin”. . 

Jerome, masc. PN. — F. Jerome , fr. L. Hiero- 
nymus, fr. Gk. ‘Iepcovujxos, lit. ‘holy name’, 
compounded of Up6?, ‘holy*, and 6vu(ia, dia- 
lectal form of tivopoc, ‘name’. For the first ele- 
ment see hiero-, for the second see name and 
cp. onomato-. 

Jerry, masc. PN. — A popular form of Jeremy, 
jerry, n., 1) a machine for shearing cloth; 2) 
chamber pot. — Fr. prec. word, 
jerry-built, adj., built poorly; flimsy. — The first 
dement of this word is prob. ~ blend of the 
adjective jury, ‘temporary’ (cp. jury-mast, jury- 
rigged), and of the name Jerry. 

Derivative: jerry-build-er, n. 
jersey, n., a kind of knitted or woven garment. — 
Named from one of the Channel Islands. Cp. 
jasey. 

Jerusalem, n. — Gk.'Iepoua<xX7;p, fr. Heb. Y*ru- 
shalayim, lit. ‘foundation of peace’, fr. base of 
ydrd h , ‘he threw, cast’, and shaldm , ‘peace’. 
Heb. yard h in the above sense is rel. to Ethiop. 
warawa , ‘he threw’. Mod Arab, warra, of s.m. 
For sense development cp. Akkad, nadii ushshe, 
Gk, paXXECT&at &axu, L. fundamenta jacere , ‘to 
lay the foundations’. Cp. ShdlSm, the ancient 
Heb. name of Jerusalem. Cp. also Aram. Y l ru- 
shHSm, Akkad. Ursalimmu .(in the Tell Et- 
Amama Tablets: Urusalim ), Arab. Urfshalam , 



Gk. Tepoc6Xupa, ‘Jerusalem’ (see Hierosolyma). 
For the second element in Heb. Yhushalayim 
see shalom. 

Jerusalem artichoke. — Folk etymological alter- 
ation of It. girasole , ‘sun flower’. See girasoi. 

Jeshurun, n., poetic name of Israel. — Heb. 
Y e shurdn , prop, ‘the righteous people’, deno- 
minated fr. yashQr ~ ydshdr, ‘straight, right, 
upright’, which derives fr. ydshdr , ‘was smooth, 
straight, right’, whence also ydsher , ‘straight- 
ness, uprightness’, meshdr , ‘evenness, upright- 
ness, equity’, mishdr , ‘uprightness, level place, 
plains’; rel. to Aram, meshrd, ‘level place’, 
Arab, yasara, ‘was gentle, tractable, easy’, 
ydsar , ‘tractable, easy’, Akkad, esheru, ‘to be 
straight or right,’ mesharu , ‘justice’; cp. Sharon. 
The defective writing of the first u in Y e shurun 
(with qubbiitz inst. of with shureq) does not 
affect its quantity, and is due to the tendency 
to avoid the scrip tio plena in two successive 
syllables. 

jess, n., a short strap fastened round the leg of 
a hawk (falconry) — ME. ges, fr. OF. ges, gies, 
pi. of get, giet (F. jet), ‘a throwing’, lit. ‘that 
which is thrown’, fr. L. j actus, pp. of jacere , ‘to 
throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’. 

Derivative: jess, tr. v. 

jessamine, n., jasmine. — MF. jassemin; a var. 
of jasmine (q.v.) 

Jesse, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, father of 
David. — L., fr. Gk. ’Ieoaal, fr. Heb. Yishdy, 
which is of uncertain etymology. 

Jessica, fern, PN. — Late L. Jesca (Gen. 1 1 : 29), 
fr. Gk. Teax® (Septuagint l.c.), fr. Heb. Yiskdf, 
name of a daughter of Haran. 

jest, n. — Lit. ‘a deed, exploit’, fr. ME. geste, 
jeste, fr. OF. geste , ‘a deed, exploit’, fr. L. gesta, 
‘deeds, acts’, neut. pi. of gestus, pp. of gerere , 
‘to bear, carry, produce, perform, do’, used as a 
noun. See gerent and cp. gest, gestation, gesti- 
culate, gesture, register. 

Derivatives : jest, intr. v., jest-ee, n., jest-er, n., 
jest-ing, n. and adj ., jest-ing-ly, adv. 

Jesuit, n. — ModL. Jesuita, formed fr. Jesus 
with suff. -ite. 

Derivatives : Jesuit-ess, n., Jesuit-ic, adj., Jesuit - 
ic-al-ly, adv., Jesuit-ish, adj., Jesuit- ism, n., 
Jesuit-ist, n., Jesuit-ize, v., Jesuit-ry , n. 

Jesus, n. — L. Jesus , fr. Gk. Tr ; oou<;, fr. Heb. 
Yeshda\ later form of Y*hoshua\ See Joshua. 

jet, n., a hard black mineral. — ME. jete , geet, 
fr. OF. jayet (F. jaiet, jais ), fr. L. gagdtem , acc. 
of gagates, fr. Gk. yccY&zr i c > (scil. X£&o<;), ‘jet’, 
lit. ‘stone of Gagas (a town and river in Lycia)’. 
The exact equivalent of L. gagdtem should have 
been *jaie. The form jaiet is due to change of 
suffix. 

Derivative: jet, adj., of the color of jet. 

jet, intr. and tr. v., to spirt forth. — F. jeter , ‘to 
throw’, fr. VL, jectdre , fr. L. jactare , ‘to throw, 
toss, fling, hurl’, freq. of jacere , ‘to throw, cast’, 
which is rel. to jacere , ‘to lie’, orig. ‘to cast one- 
self down’, and cogn. with Gk. irjpi, tevai (for 
*yi-ye-mi, *yi-ye-nai ), ‘to send, throw’, Hitt. 
ijami, ‘I make’. Cp. abject, adjective, adjacent, 
amice, ‘vestment’, aphesis, aphetic, catheter, cir- 
cumjacent, conjecture, deject, ejaculate, eject, 
enema, ephetae, gist, inject, interject, interjection, 
jactitation, jess, jetsam, jettison, jetty, joist, jut, 
object, paresis, parget, project, reject, subjacent, 
subject, superjacent, synesis, traghetto, trajectory. 
Derivative: jet, n., stream, spirt. 

Jethro, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, father of Zip- 
porah, Moses’ wife. — Heb. Yithrd , collateral 
form of Yether , lit. ‘abui^iance’, from base y-t-r, 
‘to be left over, remain’, whence also yothdr, 
‘remainder, excess’ (prop, partic. Qal), hothfr 
(Hiph*il), ‘he left over’, yether, ‘cord’ (lit. ‘that 
which hangs over’), Aram.-Syr. yathrd, Arab. 
wdtar, Ethiop. weter, ‘bowstring’, Heb. yithrdn, 
‘advantage, profit’, Aram, yuthrand , ‘gain’. Cp. 
Martin Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen 
im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen Namen- 
gebung, 193. 

jetsam, n. } goods thrown overboard to lighten a 
ship. — AF. getteson, ‘jetsam’, corresponding 
to OF. getaison , ‘a throwing’, fr. L. jactationem, 
acc. of jacta tio, of s.m., fr. jactdtus, pp. of jac- 
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tare , freq. of jacire, ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt 
forth’, and cp. next word. The ending of jetsam 
was influenced by the Scand. suff. -sam. Cp. 
flotsam. 

jettison, n., the act of throwing goods overboard 
to lighten a ship. — AF. getteson. See prec. 
word. 

jetton, n., a counter used in gambling. — F .jeton, 
‘mark, counter’, fr. jeter , ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to 
spirt forth’. 

jetty, n., i) projecting part of a building; 2) a 
landing pier. — ME. jettey, fr. OF. getee, jetee, 
prop. fern. pp. of geter, jeter (F. jeter), ‘to 
throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and -y (rep- 
resenting OF. -e , - ee ). 

Derivative: jetty , tr. v. 

jeu, n., play, game. — F., fr. L .jocus, ‘jest, joke*. 
See joke. 

Jew, p. — ME. Gui, Jui, Jewe, fr. OF. giu, juiu 
(F. juif), fr. L. Judaeus, fr. Gk. ’IooSaToc, fr. 
Aram. Y f hudhay{a); fr. Heb. Y e hudhf, ‘Jew’. 
See Judaic and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: Jew- ess, n., Jew-isk , adj., Jewry 
(q.v.) 

jewel, n. — ME, jowel, juel, fr. OF. joiel Joel , 
jouelj'uel (F. joyau), fr, VL. *jocalis, ‘that which 
causes joy’, fr. L. jocus, ‘joy*. See joke and 
cp. jeu. 

Derivatives: jewel , tr. v., jeweler (q.v.), jewelry 
(q.v.), jewel{lying, n. 

jeweler, jeweller, n. — ME. jueler , joweler, fr, 
KY.jueler, corresponding to OF. juelier, fr. juel. 
See prec. word and agential suff. -er and cp. 
F. joaillier. 

jewelry, jewellery, ft. — ME. juelrie , jowelrie , fr. 
OF. juelerie , fr. juelier. See prec. word and -ry, 
resp. -ery, and cp. F. joaillerie. 

Jewry, n. — OF. juierie (F. juiverie ), fr. juiu , 
‘Jew’. See Jew and -ry. 

jew*s harp or jews’ harp. — Cp. G. Judenharfe , 
which is the exact equivalent of the English word. 
Jew's harp is prob. a folk-etymological alteration 
of the original name, which is unknown to us. 
jezail, juzail, n., a big Afghan rifle. — Pers . ja- 
zail , prob. fr. Arab, jazd'il, broken plural of 
jazil, ‘big’, used as a noun. 

Jezebel, n., daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, 
and wife of Ahab, king of Israel {Bible) ] used 
to denote a vicious woman. — Heb. Izebhel , a 
name of uncertain origin and meaning, 
jeziah, jezia, n., poll tax imposed by Moham- 
medan law on unbelievers. — Arab. jizya h , fr. 
Syr. g i zithd , ‘poll tax’. See Fraenkel, Die ara- 
maischen Fremdwdrter im Arabischen, p.283, 
and cp. Arthur Jeffery, *Ph. D., The Foreign 
Vocabulary of the Qur’an, pp. 101-102. 
jhow, jow, n., a tamarisk used for rough basket 
making (India). — Hind, jhdu, fr. OI. jhavuh, 
jhavukab, ‘Tamarix Indica’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

jib, intr. v., to swing round (said of a sail , boom , 
etc.) — Prob. a variant of jibe, ‘to swing round’, 
jib, n., a triangular sail. — Prob. fr. prec. word 
and orig. meaning ‘that which swings from 
side to side’. 

jib, intr. v., to move restively sideways or back- 
ward. — Prob. from figurative use of jib, ‘to 
swing round’. 

Derivative: jibb-er , n. 

jib, n., projecting arm of a crane. — Prob. ab- 
breviation of gibbet. 

jibe, also gybe, intr. v., to swing round; tr. v., to 
cause to swing round (said of a fore-and-aft 
sail or its boom). — Obsol. Du. gqben, Du. 
gijpen, rel. to Dan. gibbe, Swed. gippa. Cp. also 
jib, ‘to swing round’, 
jibe, intr. v., to sneer. — See gibe, 
jiffy, also jiff, n., a moment; an instant (colloq.) 
— Of unknown origin. 

jig, intr. and tr. v., to dance. — OF. giguer , ‘to 
move the shanks, hop, dance’, fr. gigue, ‘shank; 
fiddle’, fr . ODu. glga , ‘stringed instrument, a kind 
of violin*, which is rel. to ON. gigja, late OHG. 
giga, MHG. gige, G. Geige, ‘violin’, and to 
ON. geiga , ‘to move across*. Cp. gigolo, gigot, 
gigue. 

Derivatives:/'^, n., lively dance, jigg-er, n., jigg- 
er, tr. v., jigg-ish, adj., jiggle (q.v.), jigg-y, adj., 



jigg-i-ness, n. 

jigger* ft-, a kind of mite. — A var. of chigger. 
jiggered, adj., a word used in oaths for the sake 
of euphemism. — Of uncertain origin, 
jiggle, intr. and tr. v. — Freq. of jig (q.v.) For the 
ending see freq. suff. -le. 

Derivative: jiggl-y, adj. 

jihad, also jehad, n., religious war against un- 
believers. — Arab, jihdd, ‘contest, war’, prop, 
inf. of jdhada, ‘he waged war’, 3rd conjugation 
of jdhada, ‘he applied himself to’. 

Jill, fern. PN. — A variant of Gill, 
jilt, n., a woman who casts off a lover after en- 
couraging him. — Prob. fr. obsol. GiUot , dimin. 
of Gill (q.v.) 

Derivatives: jilt, tr. v., jilt-ee, n., jilt-er, n. 

Jim Crow, 1) discrimination against Negroes 
(colloq.); 2) a contemptuous name for a Negro 
(slang). — From a Negro song with the refrain 
‘Wheel about and turn about and jump, 
Jim Crow’. 

jimmy, n., burglar’s crowbar. — From a popular 
form of the name James. 

Derivative : jimmy, tr. v. 

jimp, adj. (Scot, and dial. Engl.), 1) slender; 
2) scanty. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: jimp-ly, adv,, jimp- ness, n. 

Jimson weed, a poisonous weed (Datura stra- 
monium). — For earlier jimson weed, Jimson 
weed, refashioned from Jamestown weed, named 
after Jamestown in Virginia, 
jingal, also gingal, n., a musket of India, China, 
etc. — Hind, janjal. 

jingle, intr. and tr. v, — ME. g inglen, of imitative 
origin. Cp. jangle. 

Derivatives; jingle, n., jingl-er, n., jingl-ing, n., 
jingl-ing, adj jingl-ing-ly, adv., jingl-y, adj. 
jingo, n., a chauvinist. — Possibly corruption of 
Jainko , name of the supreme god of the Bas- 
ques, from whom the word was brought into 
England through the medium of the Basque 
soldiers used by Edward I in his Welsh wars. 
Deri vat ives : jingo, adj . , jingo- ish, adj . , jingo-ism, 
n., jingo-ist, n., jingo-ist-ic, adj. 
jinn, n. — PI. of jinnee (q.v.) 
jinnee, jinni, n., demon, spirit (Mohammedan 
mythology). — Arab, jinni (pi, jinn), ‘spirit, 
genie’; in English often confused with genie 
(q.v.) 

jinrikisha, jinricksha, n„ a two- wheeled vehicle 
drawn by a man, used in Japan and China. — 
Jap., lit. ‘man power- vehicle’. It. jin, ‘man’, riki, 
‘power’, and sha, ‘vehicle’. The word is usually 
shortened to ricksha(w). 
jinx, n., hoodoo (slang). — See Jynx. 
jirgah, n., Afghan council of elders. — Pers .jarga, 
‘a ring of men’. 

jitney, n., a five-cent piece, a nickel. — Of un- 
certain origin, 
jiu-jitsu. — See ju-jitsu. 

jiva, n., life, the individual soul, vital energy 
(Hinduism). — OI. jivdh, ‘living, alive’; cogn. 
with L. vivus, OE. cwicu , ‘alive’, Gk. (Sfo<;, ‘life*. 
See quick and cp. words there referred to. 
jnana, n., knowledge (Hinduism). — OI. jhanal 1, 
‘knowledge’, from the stem of jandti, ‘he knows’, 
which is rel. to Avestic zanaiti , of s.m. and cogn. 
with Gk. Yt-Y vt ^ a>tetv ’ OL. gnoscere, L.' noscere, 
OE. cndwan, ‘to know*. See can, aux. v., and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Joab, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible , the chief cap- 
tain of David’s army. — Late L. Joab , fr. Gk. 
’loaf}, fr. Heb. Yo'dbh, lit. ‘the Lord is (his) 
father’. For the first element cp. the PN’s Joel, 
John, Jonathan, Joshua, for the second see 
Aboth and cp. words there referred to. 

Joanna, fern. PN. — ML. Johanna, Joanna, fern, 
form of ML. Johannes, Joannes. See John and 
cp. Jean, fern. PN., Johanna, 
job, n., piece of work. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: job , intr. v., to do odd jobs, etc; 
tr. v., to hire or to let out for hire (a horse or 
carriage), jobb-er, n., jobb-ery, n., jobb-ing, adj. 
job, tr. v., to stab, to prod. — ME. jobben, ap- 
parently of imitative origin. Cp. jab. 

Job, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible: a) a man who 
endured much suffering with faith and patience; 
b) the Book of Job. — Late L. Job, Jobus, fr. Gk. 



’Id)p, fr. Heb. lyydbh, which — according to 
several scholars— lit. means ‘treated as an 
enemy, hated, persecuted’, fr. dyyabh, ‘he was 
hostile to’, rel. to ebhd h , ‘enmity’. For the pas- 
sive sense of the form of the word cp. yillddh, 
‘born’. Cp. Niobe. Others explain the name 
lyydbh as ret. to Arab, dba, ‘he returned’, iydb, 
‘return’, awwdb, ‘repentant’ ; accordingly lyydbh 
would mean ‘the penitent one’. See J. Hastings, 
A Dictionary of the Bible, II 660-661. Cp. the 
first element in jobbernowl, 
jobbernowl, n., a foolish person. — A compound 
of F. jobard, ‘fool’, and ME. nol, ‘head’. F. 
jobard is a derivative of OF. jobe, ‘patient fool’, 
fr. Job , the great sufferer of the Bible whose 
afflictions were increased by the reproachful 
‘consolations’ of his friends. See Job. For the 
second element see noil. 

Jocasta, n., the wife of Laius and mother of Oedi- 
pus ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’Ioxionr;. 
Jocelin, masc. PN, — A name with many variants 
(cp. Joslin, Joselin, Gosling , etc.), fr. OHG. 
Gautelen, Gauzelen, fr. Gauta, lit. ‘Goth’; see 
Goth. The name was introduced into England 
by the Normans. See The Oxford Dictionary 
of English Christian Names, 2nd ed., pp. 1 69- 
170. 

Joceline, fern. PN. — From prec. word. 

Jodfelyn, masc. and fern. PN. — See Jocelin. 
jockey, n. — Dimin. of Scot. Jock, equivalent to 

E. Jack (q.v.) 

Derivatives: jockey, tr, and intr. v.Jockey-dom, 
jockey-ship, n. 

jocko, n., 1) a chimpanzee; 2) any monkey. — 

F. , coined by the French naturalist, Count 
Georges-Louis Lederc Buffon (1707-88) from 
native West African ncheko. 

jocose, adj., merry; humorous. — L Jocosus, ‘jo- 
cose, humorous, facetious’, fr .jocus, ‘jest, joke’. 
See joke and adj. guff. -ose. 

Derivatives: jocose-ly, adv., jocose-ness , n., 
jocos-ity , n. 

jocular, adj., joking; humorous. — L. joculdris, 
‘jocular, facetious’, fr. jocufus , ‘a little jest’, 
dimin. of jocus, ‘jest, joke’. See joke, -ule 
and -ar. 

Derivatives: jocular-ity , n., jocular-ly , adv., 
jocular-ness , n. 

jocund, adj., cheerful. — ME. jocunde, joconde, 
fr. OF. jocond, fr. L .jocundus, collateral form of 
jucundus, ‘pleasant, agreeable, delightful’, orig. 
‘useful’, contraction of *juvicondos, fr. jiivdre, 
‘to help, aid, assist’. See aid and cp. words there 
referred to. For the suff. cp. fecund. L. jocundus 
(fr. jucundus) shows the influence of L. jocus, 
‘jest, joke’. 

Derivatives: jocundity (q.v.), jocund-ly, adv., 
jocund-ness , n. 

jocundity, n. — L. jocunditas, a collateral form 
of jucunditas, ‘pleasantness’, fr. jucundus. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

jodhpurs, n. pi., riding breeches. — Shortened fr. 
Jodhpur breeches, ff. Jodhpur, name of a state 
in Rajputana (India). 

Joe, masc. PN. — Dimin. of Joseph. 

Joel, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) a) the second in the order 
of the Twelve Prophets; b) the Book of Joel 
(Bible). — Late L. Joel , fr. Gk. ’Icdt^X, fr. Heb. 
Yo'el , lit. ‘the Lord is God’. See Elijah, in which 
the same two elements are contained, but in an 
inverted order. 

Joe Miller, 1) a jestbook; 2) a stale joke. — 
From Joseph Miller, name of a comedian (1684- 
*738), whose name was connected with a jest- 
book published in 1739. 

Joey, n., masc. PN. — Dimin. of Joe. 
jofey, n., a young kangaroo. — Fr. native Aus- 
tralian joe. 

jog, tr. v., to push or shake slightly; to nudge; 
intr. v., to move slowly. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. shock, ‘to collide’. 

Derivative: jog, n. 

joggle, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. jog with freq. 
suff. -le. 

jogee, n. — A var. of yogi. 

Johanna, fern. PN. — See Joanna. 

Johannean, adj., Johannine. — Formed fr. Jo- 
hannes with suff. -an. Cp. Johannine. 
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Johannes, masc. PN. — ML., fr. Gk. ’Itodtvvr^. 

See John and cp. next word, 
johannes, n., a Portuguese gold coin. — ModL., 
named after King John V of Portugal. See 
Johannes and cp. half joe. 

Johannine, adj., pertaining to John, esp. the 
apostle John. — Formed with adj. suff. -ine fr. 
ML. Johannes. See Johannes, John. 
Johannisberger, n., a delicate white Rhine wine. 
— G., prop, ‘(wine) of Johannisberg ’ in the 
Rheingau in Germany. For the ending see 
suff. -er. 

johannite, n., a hydrous uranium copper sulfate 
{mineral.) — G. Johannit, named after Arch- 
duke Johann of Austria (1782-1859). The enc ng 
- it goes back to Gk. see subst, suff, -ite. 
John, masc. PN. — ML. Johannes , fr. Late L. 
Joannes , fr. Gk. *Io>avvr)<;, fr. Heb. Yohandn, lit. 
‘the Lord is gracious’. For the first element see 
Joab and cp. words there referred to. The second 
element derives fr. hdnan, ‘he was gracious’. See 
Hannah and cp. Ivan, Jane, Jean, masc. and 
fern. PN., jenneting, Jenny, Joan, Joanna, 
Johnny. 

John Bull, the English nation personified. — Fr. 
John Bull , a character representing the English 
nation in Arbuthnot’s satire The History of 
John Bull (1712). 

Johnny, masc. PN. — Formed fr. John with 
dimin. suff. -y. 

Johnsonese, n., a pompous, inflated style. — 
Prop, the style of Dr. Samuel Johnson ( 1 709-84). 
For the ending see suff. -ese. 

Johnsonian, adj., pertaining to, or resembling. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson or his style. — See prec. 
word and -ian. 

Derivative: Johnsonian-ism , n. 
johnstrupite, n., a complex silicate of cerium 
and other metals (mineral.) — G. Johnstrupite 
named after Professor Frederik Johnstrup of 
Copenhagen (died in 1894). The ending -//goes 
back to Gk. -Lnqc ; see subst. suff. -ite. 
join, tr. and intr. v. — ME. joinen , fr. OF. 
(— F.) join-, joign -, stem of joindre, ‘to 
join’, fr. L. jungere , ‘to join, unite’, which is 
cogn. with OL yunakti, ‘he harnesses’, yuktdji, 
‘harnessed’, Gk. ^euyviivai, ‘to yoke, har- 
ness’, Avestic yaoj-, yuj -, ‘I harness’, yuxta -, 
‘harnessed’, Lith. jungiu , jungti, ‘to yoke’. All 
these words are dervatives of I.-E. base *yeug - , 
‘to join, unite’, enlargement of base *yeu-, of 
s-.m., whence OI. yduti, yuvdti , ‘he harnesses’. 
See yoke and cp. adjoin, adjunct, conjoin, con- 
joint, conjugal, conjugate, conjugation, conjunct, 
disjoin, disjoint, disjunct, injunction, jostle, joust, 
Jugatinus, jugular, jugulate, junction, juncture, 
junta, junto, juxta-, rejoin, rejoinder, subjoin, 
subjugate, subjunctive, and the second element 
in quadriga. For a special use of base *yeu- in 
the sense ‘to mix’, see juice and cp. jube. 
Derivatives: join-ing , verbal n., and adj., join- 
ing- ly, adv, 

joinder, n., the act of joining (law), F. joindre , 

‘to join’ (fr. L. jungere), used as a noun; see 
join. For the subst. use of infinitives in law 
terms see attainder. Cp. rejoinder, 
joiner, n. — ME. joynour , fr. OF. joigneor , fr. 
joigner (F. joindre), ‘to join’. See join and agen- 
tial suff. -er. 

Derivative: joiner-y , n. 

joint, n. — OF. (= F.) joint , ‘a joint’, fr. joint , 
pp. of joindre. See joint, adj. 

Derivatives: joint, tr. v., joint-ed, adj., joint-ed- 
ly, adv., joint-ed-ness, n., joint-less, adj. 
joint, adj. — OF. (— F.), ‘joined’, fr. L . junctus, 
pp. of jungere , ‘to join’. See join and cp. prec. 
word. 

Derivative: joint-ly, adv. 

jointress, n., a woman who has a jointure. — 
Formed with suff. -ess fr. obsol. jointer, 'one 
who holds a jointure’. See joint and -ess. 
jointure, n., an estate settled on a wife at her 
marriage. — F., fr. L Jimctura, ‘a joining, junc- 
ture’, fr. junctus , pp. of jungere , ‘to join’. See 
join and -ture. 

Derivative: jointure, tr. v. 
joist, n., any of the small timbers supporting the 
boards of a floor. — ME. giste, gyste, fr. OF. 



giste (F. gite), ‘stratum, bed (of mineral)’, fr. 
VL. jacita, ‘lying place’, prop. fern. pp. of L. 
jacere, ‘to lie’, orig. ‘to cast oneself down*, rel. 
to jacere , ‘t6 throw, cast’. See jet, ‘to spirt 
forth’ , and cp. gist. 

Derivative: joist, tr. v., to provide with joists, 
joke, n. — L. jocus, ‘jest, joke’, fr. I.-E. base 
*yek~, ‘to speak’, whence also Umbr. iuka, iuku, 
‘request, prayer’, MW. ieith, Bret, iez, ‘lan- 
guage’, OS. gehan, OHG. jehan, ‘to say, de- 
clare; to confess’, Du. biechten , OHG. bi-jehan, 
MHG. be-jehen, ‘to confess’, and the verbal 
nouns OS. bi-gihto , Du. biecht, OHG., MHG. 
bi-jiht, bi-giht, MHG. biht, G. Beichte, ‘confes- 
sion’. Cp. jeopardy, jeu, jewel, jocular, juggle, 
ju-ju. 

Derivatives: joke , intr. and tr. v.,jok-er, n „jok- 
ing-ly , adv., jok-y, adj. 

jokull, jdkull, n., mountain covered with snow; 

snow mountain. — Icel. jokull, ‘icicle’. See icicle, 
jollification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
jollify, tr. v., to make jolly; intr. v., to become 
jolly ( colloq .) — Compounded of jolly and -fy. 
jollity, n., the quality or state of being jolly. — 
ME. jolivete , jolite, fr. OF. jolivete , joliete , fr. 
jolif, joli, ‘merry, gay’. See next word and -ty. 
jolly, adj. — ME. jolif joli, fr. OF. jolif joli , 
‘merry, gay’ (whence F. joli, ‘pretty, fine, nice’), 
lit. ‘festive’, fr. ON. jol, ‘Christmas, yule’. See 
yule. For the formation of the OF. adjective 
jolif (fr. ON. jot) cp. OF. aisif ‘easy’, fr. aise, 
‘ease’. 

Derivatives : jolly, n., tr. v. and ad w.Jolli-ly, adv. 
jolly boat, a kind of boat. — Prob. fr. T>w\,jolle 
or Du. jol (see yawl) ; influenced in form by the 
adj. jolly. The word boat, which is tautological, 
was added to explain the foreign word, 
jolt, tr. and intr. v., to jerk. — Prob. corruption 
of jot, ‘to jolt’. 

Derivatives: jolt, n., jolt-er, n„ jolt-y, adj., jolt- 
i-ness, n. 

jolterhead, jolthead. — Compounded of jolt and 
head; lit. ‘one whose head has been jolted*. 
jompon, n. — A var. of jam pan. 

Jonah, 3) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible , the fifth in 
the order of the Twelve Prophets; whence 3) 
often used in the sense ‘bringer of bad luck’. — 
Late L. Jonas , fr. Gk. ’Icjva?, fr. Heb. Y6nd h , 
fr. yond h , ‘dove, pigeon’ (cp. Aram, ydnd, Syr. 
yaund , of s.m.); lit. ‘the moaning one’, rel. to 
Heb. dnd h , ‘he groaned, moaned, mourned’. 
Jonathan, n., 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible , son of 
Saul and friend of David. — Heb. Yonathdn, 
shortened fr. Y e honathdn , lit. ‘the Lord has 
given’. For the first element see Joab. For the 
etymology of Heb. ndthdn, ‘he has given’ see 
Nathan and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
Brother Jonathan. 

jongleur, n., a wandering minstrel. — F .jongleur, 
‘jongleur; juggler’, fr. OF. jogleor, fr. L. jocu- 
lator , ‘jester, joker’. See juggler. The nasaliza- 
tion of F Jongleur (fr. OF. jogleor) is prob. due 
to the influence of the OF. verb jangler, ‘to 
chatter’ (see jangle). 

jonquil, n., 1) a variety of narcissus; 2) its bulb. — 

F. jonquille , fr. Sp. junquitta , dimin. of junco , 
‘rush’, fr. L. juncus, ‘rush*. See Juncus. 

joola, n., a rude suspension bridge in the Hima- 
laya (India). — Hind, jhula, ‘a swing’. 

Jordan almond, n. — Transformation of ME. 
jardyne almaunde , lit. ‘garden almond’, fr. OF. 
jardin , ‘garden’, and almande, ‘almond’; see 
jardiniere and almond. The change of ME. jar- 
dyne to Jordan is due to folk etymology, 
jordanite, n., a lead arsenic sulfide (mineral.) — 

G. Jordanit, named after Dr. Jordan of Saar- 
briicken, Germany. The ending -it goes back to 
Gk. -Ln)e; see subst. suff. -ite. 

jorum, n., a large prinking vessel or its contents 
(colloq.) — Lit. ‘the vessel of Joram’, fr. Heb. 
Yordm; so called in allusion to II Sam. 8:10, 
where we read: “And Joram brought with him 
vessels of silver ands vessels of gold and vessels 
of brass”. 

joseite, n., a telluride of bismuth, containing 
some sulfur and selenium (mineral.) — Named 
after SSo Josi do Paraiso in Brazil. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 



Joseph. 1) masc. PN. ; 2). in the Bible, the elder 
son of Jacob by Rachel. — Late L. Joseph , 
Josephus, fr. Gk. ’Iwcrrj^, fr. Heb. YosSph (also 
Y e hdsdph, Ps. 81:6), lit. ‘adds, increases’, Hiph‘il 
(= causative form) of ydsdph , ‘he added’, which 
is rel. to Aram, osiph, Syr. au\dph, ‘he added, 
increased’. Cp. next word. 

Joseph, n., a woman’s riding coat. — Prob. so 
called fr. Joseph’s ‘coat of many colors’. See 
Gen. 37:3. 

Josephs, fern. PN. — ModL., fr. L. Josephus . See 
Joseph and cp. next word. 

Josephine, fern. PN. — F. Josephine, fr. Joseph. 

See Joseph and -ine (representing L. -Jna). 
josephinite, n., a natural alloy of iron and nickel 
(mineral) — Named after Josephine County in 
Oregon. 

Joshua, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, Moses’ 
successor and the leader of the Israelites into the 
Land of Canaan. — Heb. Y e hoshQa\ lit. ‘the 
Lord is salvation’. For the first element see Joab, 
for the second see hosanna, 
joss, n., an idol (Pidgin English ). — Port, deos , 
‘a god’, fr. L. deus . See deity, 
josser, n., a fellow (slang). — Of uncertain origin, 
jostle, tr. and intr. v., to push roughly. — Formed 
fr. joust with freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: jostle, n.Jostle-ment, n .,jostl-er, n. 
jot, a, the letter iota; a point. — L. iota, fr. Gk. 
i/oxa, the smallest letter of the Greek alphabet, 
fr. Heb. yddh, name of the 10th letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. See yodh and cp. iota. 
Derivatives: jot, tr. v., jott-er , n., jott-ing , n., 
jott-y, adj. 

jot, tr. and intr. v., to jolt ( now dial.) — Of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. jolt. 

Jotham, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible: a) the 
youngest son of Gideon ; b) a king of Judah. — 
Heb. Jothdm , lit. ‘the Lord is perfect’. For the 
first element of this name cp. Joab and words 
there referred to. The second element derives 
from the base of tdm , ‘he was complete’, whence 
also tdm, ‘completeness, integrity’, tdm, tamlm, 
‘complete, sound’, m l thom , ‘soundness’. Cp. 
Aram. t e m\md, Syr. tammima , ‘complete, per- 
fect’, Arab, tamma , ‘he was complete’, 
joule, n., unit of electrical energy (physics). — 
Named after the English physicist James Prescott 
Joule (1818-89). 

jounce, tr. and intr. v., to jolt; n., a jolt. — Prob. 

a blend of jump and bounce, 
journal, adj., daily (archaic). — ME., fr. OF. 
jornal, jurnal, journal (F. journal ), ‘daily’, fr. 
L. diurnalis, ‘diurnal’, fr. diurnus, ‘daily’. See 
diurnal, which is a doublet of journal and cp. 
journey. 

journal, n. — F„ lit, ‘a daily paper’, fr. OF. jor- 
tjal, jurnal, journal, ‘daily’. See journal, adj. 
Derivatives : journal-ese , n., journal-ism , n., 
journal-ist, n., journal-ist-ic, adj., journal-ize, 
tr. and intr. v. 

journey, n. — OF Jor nee, jurnee, jour nee (¥. jour- 
nee), ‘day; day’s work, day’s journey’, fr. VL. 
* diurnata , ‘day, day’s work’, fr. L. diurnus, 
‘daily’. Cp. It. giornata, OProveng. jornada and 
see diurnal, adj. Cp. also journal, adj. and n., 
adjourn, sojourn. The ending -ata in diurnata is 
prop. fern. pp. suff. See adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: journey, intr. v., journey-er, n., 
journey-ing, n. 

joust, just, intr. v., to tilt. — ME. justen, jousten, 
fr. OF. joster,juster, jouster (F.jouter), ‘to joust, 
tilt’, fr. VL. *juxtdre, ‘to approach’, fr. L. juxta, 
‘near, close’. See juxta- and cp. juxtaposition, 
joust, just, n., combat of two knights on horse- 
back. — ME. juste , jouste, fr. OF. joste, juste, 
jouste (F. joute), ‘joust, tilt’, fr. joster, juster , 
jouster. See joust, just, v. 

Jove, n., Jupiter. — L. Jovis, fr. OL. Jovis, also 
Diovis, used as the gen. (also nom.) of Jupiter. 
See Jupiter and cp. next word. Cp. also the first 
element in Juglans. 

jovial, adj., cheery, merry. - F., fr. It. joviale, 

lit. ‘pertaining to Jupiter’, whence arose the 
meaning ‘bom under the planet Jupiter; joy- 
ful’ (this planet having been regarded as the 
source of joy), fr. L. Jovialis, ‘of Jupiter’, fr. 
Jovins, of s.m., fr. OL. Jovis, Diovis, ‘Jupiter’. 
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See prec. word and adj. suff. -aL 
Derivatives: jovial-ity , jovial-ly, adv., jovial- 
ness , n. 

Jovian, adj., i) pertaining to, or resembling, 
Jupiter; 2) pertaining to the planet Jupiter. — 
See Jove and -ian. 
jow, n. — A var. of jhow. 
jowar, jowari, jowarree, n., millet, durra {India). 
— Hind, jawar, joar, judr, prob. fr. OI. ydva- 
akara-, ‘of the nature of barley’, 
jowl, n., jaw. — ME. chawl, chavel, cholle , fr. OE. 
ceafl , ‘jaw’, rel. to MHG. kiver , kivel, G. Kiefer , 
ON. kjaptr, ‘jaw’, and cogn. with OIr. gop, Ir. 
gob , ‘beak, mouth’, Avestic zafar 6 , ‘mouth, 
gullet’. Cp. chafer, ‘beetle’, 
joy, n. — ME. joy e, fr. OF. joie, joye (F.joie), fr. 
L. gaudia, pi. of gaudium , ‘joy’ (but mistaken 
for a fern, singular noun), which is rel. to gau- 
dere, ‘to rejoice’. See gaud and cp. enjoy. Cp. 
also feu de joie, rejoice. 

Derivatives : joy, v. (q y.),joy-ful, adj.,joy-ful-ly, 
adv., joy-ful-ness, n., joy-less , adj., joy-less-ly, 
adv., joy-less-ness, n. 

joy, intr. and tr. v., to rejoice. — OF. joir (F. 
jouir ), fr. VL. *gaudire (whence also OProveng. 
jauzir ), corresponding to L. gaudere , ‘to re- 
joice’ (whence It. godere , of s.m.) See joy, n. 
Joyce, fem. PN. — Earlier Josse, Goce , etc., orig. 

used both for men and women; of Celtic origin, 
joyous, adj. — OF. joios, joious, joyous (F. joy- 
eux ), fr. joie , ‘joy’. See joy and -ous. 
Derivatives: joyous-ly, adv., joyous-ness, n. 
jube, n., rood loft in a church. — F. jube, fr. L. 
jube , ‘bid thou’, imper. of jubere , ‘to bid, com- 
mand’, fr. OL. joubere , of s.m., orig. ‘to set 
in motion, stir’, fr.. I.-E. base *yeudh~, whence 
also OI. yodhayati, ‘involves in a fight’, yudh 
‘fight’, yudhmah , ‘warlike, warrior’, Avestic 
yuidyeinti, ‘they fight’, yaoshti-, ‘activity, agility’. 
Arm. yuzem, ‘I stir up’, Gk. ucrfjtivT) (for *yudh- 
s-mine), ‘battle’ (prop, ‘turmoil’), Lith. judu, 
judeti, ‘to move trembling, to quarrel’, L.jitba, 
‘mane’, lit. ‘that which waves, flutters’. All these 
words derive fr. I.-E. base *yeu-dh~, ‘to be 
moved, to be shaken’, which seems to be a 
dental enlargement of base *yeu-, ‘to mix, stir’. 
The rood loft is called from the first word of a 
Latin prayer, which was said from the gallery 
above the rood screen. 

jubilance, jubilancy, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
jubilant, adj. — L.jubilans, gen. - antis , pres. part, 
of jubildre. See next word and -ant. 

Derivative : jubilant-ly, adv. 
jubilate, intr. v., to exult. — Fr. L. jubildt-(um) y 
pp. stem of jubildre, ‘to shout for joy’ (whence 
prob. — through back formation— jubilum, ‘wild 
cry, shout of joy’), fr. I.-E. *yu-dhe-los, lit. ‘one 
who makes yu\ compounded of the imitative 
base *yu -, ‘to shout for joy, shout’, and base 
*dhe ‘to place, make, do’. The first element 
appears also in Gk. luyT), ‘outcry’, bypk, 
‘shout of joy; cry of pain’, iu£eiv, ‘to shout, 
yell’, Lith. yvas y ‘owl’, MHG. ju, juch, ‘shout 
of joy’, juwen , juwezen , ‘to jubilate’, G. jauch- 
zen, ‘to shout for joy, exult’. Base *yu is rel. to 
base *yo-, whence MHG. jodeln, jolen, ‘to shout, 
yodel'. See yodel, yowl and cp. jynx. For the 
second element in jubilate see do and cp, fact, 
theme. See also verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: jubilation (q.v.), jubilat-ory, adj. 
Jubilate, n., name of the one hundredth psalm. — 
L. jubilate, ‘shout with joy’, imper. pi. of jubi- 
ldre, ‘to shout with joy’ (see prec. word); so 
called from the introductory word of the Latin 
rendering of the psalm. 

jubilation, n. — L. jubilatio , gen. -on is, ‘a shout- 
ing’, fr. jubilatus, pp. of jubildre. See jubilate, 
‘to exult’, and -ion. 

jubilee, n. — F. jubile, fr. Late L. jubilaeus (scil. 
annus), ‘(year of) jubilee’, fr. Gk. UojS^Xoao^, 
‘pertaining to a jubilee’, fr. id>07)Xo<;, ‘jubilee’, 
fr. Heb. yobhel , ‘ram; ram’s horn; rejoicing; 
jubilee’ (so called because the inauguration of 
every fiftieth year was proclaimed through the 
sound of the ram’s horn on the Day of Atone- 
ment; see Lev. 25:9). Heb. yobhdl is prop, the 
partic. of stem y-b-l, ‘to bear, conduct, lead’, 



hence lit. means ‘leader, leading animal’. Cp. 
Heb. hobhil , ‘he lead, conducted’, y t bhul, ‘pro- 
duce’, yubhal, ‘stream’, Aram, dbhfl, Syr. aubhtl, 
‘he lead, conducted’. L. jubilaeus (annus) was 
influenced in form by a confusion of this word 
with L. jubildre, ‘to shout for joy’. 

Judah, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible a) son of 
Jacob by Leah; b) a tribe of Israel. — Heb. 
Y e hudhd h , prop, imperfect Hoph‘al (= passive 
of the Causative) of stem y-d-h (prop, y-d-y), lit. 
‘praised’; cp. the causative hddhd h , ‘he gave 
thanks, praised, confessed’, todhd h , ‘thanks- 
giving, thank-offering’, Mishnaic Heb. hodha'd h , 
‘thanksgiving, confession’, Aram, odht, Syr. 
audht, ‘he gave thanks, praised, confessed’, 
Arab, istaudd, ‘he confessed’. For the expla- 
nation of the name see Gen. 29:35 and cp. 
49 : 8. Cp. next word and words there referred to. 
Derivative: Judah-ite, n. 

Judaic, adj., pertaining to the Jews; pertaining 
to Judaism. — L. Judaicus, fr. Gk. Tou$ai>t6<;, 
‘Jewish’, fr. ’IaoSaioi;, fr. Aram. Y i hudhdy(a), 
‘Jew’, fr. Heb. Y' hud hi, ‘Jew’, orig. meaning ‘of 
the tribe of Judah’, fr. Y e hudhd h , ‘Judah’. See 
Judah and -ic and cp. Jew, Yiddish. Cp. also 
Chueta. 

Judaism, n. — Late L. judaBmus , fr. Gk. iouSa- 
'ia[L 6 <;, fr. ’IouSaZoc, ‘Jew’. Cp. F. judaisme and 
see prec. word and -ism. 

Judaist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: Judaist- ic , adj. 
judaize, tr. and intr. v. — Late L.- judaizdre, fr. 
Gk. lou&oct^eiv, fr, ’IouSoctog, ‘Jew’. See Judaic 
and -ize and cp. Judaism. 

Derivatives: judaiz-ation, n., judaiz-er, n. 

Judas, n. — L., fr. Gk. TouSa<;, fr. Heb. Y e hudhd h . 
See Judah. 

Jude, masc. PN. — A variant of Judah, 
judex, n., a judge. — L. See judge, 
judge, n. — ME .juge, fr. OF. (= F.) juge , fr. L. 
judicem, acc. of judex , ‘judge’, which stands for 
*jous-dik-s and orig. meant ‘one who shows 
right’, fr. jus, ‘right’, and the stem of dicere, ‘to 
show, tell, say’. See jus and diction and cp. pre- 
judice. Cp. also the second element in preach, 
judge, tr. and intr. v. — ME Jugen, fr. OF. jugier, 
juger (F .juger), ‘to judge’, fr. L. judicare , of s.m., 
fr. judex, gen. judicis. See judge, n., and cp. 
adjudicate. Cp. also hoosegow. 
judgmatic, judgmatical, adj., showing good judg- 
ment ( colloq .) — A hybrid formed fr. judge, n., 
with the ending -matic (on analogy of dogmatic). 
Derivative : judgmatic-al-ly, adv. 
judgment, judgement, n. — ME. jugement, fr. OF. 
(= F.) jugement , fr .juger, ‘to judge’. See judge, 
v., and -ment. 

judicatory, adj., pertaining to judgment. — Late 
L. judicatorius , ‘pertaining to judgment’, fr. L. 
judicdtus, pp. of judicare , ‘to judge’. See judge, 
v., and adj. suff. -ory. 

judicatory, n., a court of justice. — Late L. judi- 
catorium, prop. neut. of judicatorius , ‘pertaining 
to judgment’, used as a noun. See prec. word, 
judicature, n. — F., fr. ML. judicature,. fr. L. 
judicdtus, pp. of judicare, ‘to judge’. See judge, 
v., and -ure. 

judicial, adj. — L. judicidlis , ‘judicial’, fr. judi- 
cium, ‘judgment’, fr. judex, gen. judicis, ‘judge’. 
See judge, n., and -ial. 

Derivatives : judicial- ly , adv., judicial-ness, n. 
judiciary, adj., pertaining to a court of justice. — 
L. judicidrius, fr. judex, gen. judicis, ‘judge’. See 
judge, n., and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: judiciary , n., judges collectively, 
judicious, adj., having sound judgment; wise. — 
F. judicieux (fem. judicieuse), fr. L. judicium, 
‘judgment’. See judge, n., and -ous. 

Derivatives: judicious-ly, adv., judicious-ness, n. 
Judith, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. ’-IooStS, fr. Heb. 
Y l hudith, prop. fem. of Y'hudht, ‘Jewish; Jew- 
ess’, fr. Y l hudhd h , ‘Judah’. See Judah, 
judo, n., a modern form of jujitsu. — Jap. judo, 
fr. ju, ‘soft’, and do, ‘road, way’, 
jug, n., a vessel. — Fr. Jug , a pet form of Joan or 
Judith; cp. juggins. For sense development cp. 
jack, ‘sleeveless coat’. 

Derivatives: jug , tr. \.,jug-ful, adj. 
jug, n., note of a nightingale. — Of imitative 



origin. 

jugate, adj., having the leaflets in pairs ( bot .) — 
L. jugatus , ‘connected’, pp. of jugare, ‘to join, 
connect’, fr. jugum, ‘yoke’. See yoke and cp. 
next word and conjugate, subjugate. 

Jugatinus, n., the god of marriage in Roman 
mythology. — L. Jugatinus, fr. jugatus, pp; of 
jugare , ‘to join, connect’. See prec. word. 
Juggernaut, also Jagannath, n., 1) a title of Vishnu 
or of Krishna (Hindu mythol.)-, 2) anything that 
demands blind devotion or merciless sacrifice. 
— Hind. Jagannath, fr. OI. Jaganndthah , ‘lord 
of the world’, fr. jagat, ‘world’, and ndtha/j, 
‘lord’. The first element lit. means ‘mobile’, and 
is a participial formation from the base of OI. 
jigdti, ‘goes’; see jagat.. The second element is 
rel. to natham, ‘help’, and derives fr. I.-E. base 
*na-, ‘to help, be useful’, whence also Gk. 
Autvqfu, ‘I help, profit, benefit’. Cp. jaconet, 
juggins, n., a simple person (slang). — Dimin- 
utive of Jug , which is a pet form of Joan. Cp. 
jug, ‘vessel’, and muggins, 
juggle, intr. and tr. v. — ME. jogelen , fr. OF. 
jogler (F. jongter), fr. L. joculari, ‘to joke, jest’, 
fr. jocus, ‘jest’. See joke and cp. jongleur. 
Derivatives: juggle , n., juggler (q.v.), juggl-ery, 
n., juggl-ing, n. and adj., juggl-ing-ly, adv. 
juggler, n. — ME. jogelour, joglere, fr. OF. jog- 
leor (nom. joglere ), fr. L. joculatorem , acc. of 
joculdtor, ‘jester’, fr. joculari. See prec. word and 
agential suff. -er. 

Juglandaceae, n., the walnut family (bot.) — 
Formed from next word with suff. -aceae. 
Juglans, n., a genus of trees, the walnut. — L. 
juglans , ‘walnut’, contraction of Jo vis glans , 
which is a loan translation of Gk. A ioq pdtXavo^, 
‘chestnut’, lit. ‘acorn of Jupiter’. See Jove and 
gland. 

Jugoslav, n. — A var. of Yugoslav. 

Jugoslavia, n. — A var. of Yugoslavia, 
jugular, adj., 1) pertaining to the throat and neck 
(anat.); 2) having the pelvic fins beneath the 
throat under the pectoral (zoo/.); n., a jugular 
vein. — ModL. juguldris, fr. L .jugulum, ‘collar- 
bone, throat’, which is rel. to L. jugum, ‘yoke’ 
See jugate and -ar. 

jugulate, tr. v., to cut the throat of, strangle. — 
L. jugulatus, pp. of jugular e, ‘to cut the throat 
of, kill, destroy’, It. jugulum. See prec. word and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

juice, n. — ME . juce, juse, fr. MF. (= F.) jus, 
fr. L. jus , ‘broth, soup’, fr. I.-E. base *yus 
whence also OI. yw?-, ‘broth’, OSlav., Pol., etc., 
jucha, ‘broth, soup’, OPruss. iuse, ‘broth, soup’. 
Lith. juSe, ‘fish soup’, Gk. ‘leaven’ (G. 

Jauche , ‘liquid manure’, is a loan word fr. Pol. 
jucha), ON. ostr, ‘cheese’. Cp. verjuice. Cp. also 
zyme. Base yus- is an enlargement of base *yeu 
‘to mix’, which represents properly a special use 
of base *yeu-, ‘to join, unite’; see join and cp. 
jube. 

Derivatives: juice-less , adj „juic-y, adj .Juic-i-ly, 
adv., juic-i-ness, n. 

ju-jitsu, ju-jutsu, n. — Jap. ju-jutsu , fr. ju, ‘ten’, 
and juts, ‘trick’. See Lokotsch, EW., No. 963-* 
ju-ju, n., charm, spell ; ban. — Prob. fr. F Joujou, 
‘toy’, infantile reduplication of jouet, of s.m., 
fr.jouer. ‘to play’, fr. L .joedre, ‘to jest’. See joke, 
jujube, n., the fruit of the tree called zizyphus. — 
F., fr. Late L. zizyphum , ‘jujube’, which together 
with Late L. zizyphus, ‘jujube tree’, derives fr. 
Gk. ‘jujube tree; jujube’, which is of 

unknown origin. Cp. Zizyphus. 
julep, n,, a sweet drink. — F., fr. OProven g. julep 
or fr. Sp. julepe, fr. VAr. juleb, corresponding 
to classical Arab, juldb, fr. Pers. gulab, ‘rose 
water, julep’, which is compounded of gul, ‘rose’, 
and ab, ‘water’. See rose and abdest. 

Julia, fem. PN. — L, Julia, fem. of Julius. See 
Julius. 

Julian, masc. PN. — L. Julianus, a derivative of 
Julius. See Julius and -an. 

Julian, adj., pertaining to Julius Caesar. — L. 
Julianus, ‘of, or belonging to, Julius Caesar’. 
See prec. word and cp. the PN. Gill. 

Juliana, fem. PN. — L. Juliana, fem. of Julianus, 
lit. ‘belonging to Julius'. See Julius and cp. 
Julian. 
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julienite, n., a hydrous .cobalt chloronitrate 
{mineral.) — Named after the Belgian geologist 
Henri Julien (died in 1920). For the ending see 
subst. sufT. -ite. 

julienne, n., a kind of clear soup. — F., prop, 
‘soup made in the manner of Julien’, an other- 
wise unknown cook. For the origin of the PN 
see Julian. 

Juliet, fern. PN. — It. Giulietta, dimin. of Giulia. 
Cp. F. Juliette and see Julia and -et. 

Julius, masc. PN. — L. Julius , name of a Roman 
gens (Caius Julius Caesar was a member of this 
gens). The name Julius is prob. a contraction 
of *Jovilios, lit. ‘pertaining to, or descending 
from, Jupiter’. See Jove, Jupiter. 

July, n. — ME. Jule, fr. OF. Jule (F. juiUet), fr. 
L. Julius {mensis), lit. ‘month of Julius Caesar’ ; 
see Julius. It was orig. the fifth month of the 
year and was therefore called Quintilis (fr. quin- 
tus, ‘fifth’). It was renamed in honor of Julius 
Caesar, who was born in this month, 
jumble, tr. and intr. v., to mix up. — Prob. of 
imitative origin. 

Derivatives : jumble , n .Jumbl-er, n.j'umbl-y , adj. 
jumble, n., a thin sweet cake. — Prob. fr. prec. 
word. 

jumbo, n., a large and clumsy animal or person. 

— Fr. Jumbo , name of a very large elephant 
exhibited by the American showman Phineas 
Taylor Barnum (1810-91). 

jumma, n., assessment {India). — Hind. prop, 
‘total assessment’, fr. Arab. jam\ ‘assembly; 
addition’, fr. jama' a, ‘he gathered together’. See 
jemadar. 

jump, intr. and tr. v. — Of uncertain, possibly 
imitative, origin. Cp. jounce, 
jump, n., a kind of jacket. — Corrupted — prob. 
under the influence of jump , ‘to leap’— fr. F. 
juppe r variant of jupe, ‘petticoat, skirt’. See jupon 
and cp. jumper, ‘blouse’, 
jumper, n., one who, or that which, jumps. — 
Formed fr. jump, v., with agential suff. -er. 
jumper, n., a loose blouse or jacket. — Formed 
fr. jump, ‘a kind of jacket’, with agential suff. -er. 
Juncaceae, n. pi., the rush family {bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Juncus with suff. -aceae. 

Junco, n., a genus of American finches {or nit hoi.) 

— ModL., lit. ‘rush bird’, fr. Sp. junco , ‘rush’, 
fr. L. juncus. See Juncus. 

Juncoides, n., a genus of plants, the wood rushes 
{bot.) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. L. juncus , ‘a 
rush’, and Greek suff. -oei&^s, ‘-like’, fr. elSog, 
‘form, shape’; see Juncus and -oid. The correct 
form would be Thryoides (fr. Gk. Opuov, ‘rush’, 
and -oet8r)<;). 

junction, n., a joining. — L. junctio , gen. - onis , 
‘a joining, uniting’, fr. junctus , pp. of jungere , 
‘to join’. See join and -ion. 
juncture, n., 1) a joirting; 2) a critical point of 
time. — L.junctiira , ‘a joining, uniting; a joint’, 
fr. junctus , pp. of jungere , ‘to join*. See join 
and -ure. 

Juncus, n„ a genus of plants, the rush {bot.) — 
L. juncus , ‘rush, bulrush’, which stands for 
*yoini-kos and is cogn. with Mir. din, ‘reed’, 
and prob. also with ON. einir , Swed. en, ‘juni- 
per’; see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, 727L Cp. 
jonquil, Junco, junk, ‘bulrush’, junk, ‘old cable’, 
junket, and the first element in juniper. 

June, n. — L. Junius {mensis), lit. ‘the month 
(named in honor of) Juno’, fr. Juno. See Juno, 
jungle, n. — Hind, jangal , ‘desert, forest’, fr. OI. 
jarigalafy, ‘dry ground, waste land, desert’, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: jungl-ed, jungl-y, adjs. 
junior, adj., younger. — L. junior (prob. con- 
tracted fr. *juvenids), compar. of juvenis, ‘young 
man’. See juvenile and cp. Juno. 

Derivatives: junior , n., junior-ate, n., junior- 
ity, n. 

juniper, n., any shrub or tree of the genus Juni- 
per us. — L Juniperus, ‘juniper tree’, a compound, 
the first element of which is prob. rel. to juncus , 
Tush’; see Juncus. The second element is of 
uncertain origin. 

Junius, masc. PN. — L. Junius , name of a Roman 
gens. 

junk, n., a bulrush {obsol.) — ME., fr. OF. jonc , 



June (F. jonc), fr. L. juncus . See Juncus and cp. 
words there referred to. 

junk, n., 1) old cable; 2) old cordage. — Port. 
junco , ‘rush, cordage’, fr. L. juncus. See Juncus 
and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative: junk, tr. v., to make into junk, 
junk, n., a Chinese three-masted vessel. — Port. 
junco , fr. Javanese jon, of s.m. 
junker, n. — G. See younker. 
junket, n., curd sweetened and flavored. — It. 
giuncata, ‘cream cheese’, fr. VL. *juncata , prop, 
‘something served in a rush basket’, fr. L .juncus, 
‘rush’. See Juncus. 

Derivatives: junket , intr. \.,junket-ing, verbal n. 
Juno, n., wife of Jupiter and queen of the gods 
in Greek mythology. — L. Juno , of uncertain 
origin; possibly rel. to juvenis, ‘young’ (cp. 
junior , ‘younger’, compar. of juvenis ), and lit. 
meaning ‘the youthful one’. See juvenile and 
cp. junior. Cp. also June, 
junta, n., 1) Spanish legislative council ; 2) a junto. 

— Sp., ‘meeting, conference, assembly, council, 
convention, union, fraternity', fr. L .juncta, fern, 
pp. of jungere , ‘to join’. See join and cp. next 
word. 

junto, n., a political faction, cabal. — Sp. junto, 
corruption of prec. word due to the influence 
of Spanish nouns in -o. 

Jupiter, n., the supreme god of heaven in Roman 
mythology. — L. Juppiter, Jupiter , for Ju-piter, 
which is orig. a vocative and stands for *d?eu 
p e ter (corresponding to Gk. Zeu naTep, voc. of 
Zebt; 7raTV)p, ‘Father Zeus’). Cp. the nominative 
Diespiter , ‘Jupiter’, and OI. Dyauspitd, ‘heaven- 
ly father’, and see deity and father. Cp. also 
Jove, Zeus. 

jupon, n., skirt, petticoat. — F., fr. Arab. jubba h , 
‘a long woolen garment’ (whence also It. giubba , 
OProveng. jupa, Sp. aljuba). Cp. gyp, jump, *a 
kind of jacket’, jumper, ‘blouse’. 

Jura, n., name of a mountain range between 
France and Switzerland. — - F., fr. L. Jura. 
jural, adj., pertaining to law. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L .jus, gen .juris, ‘right, law’. See jus. 
Derivative: jural-ly, adv. 
juramentado, n., a Moro of Mohammedan faith 
who has taken an oath to die while killing 
Christians. — Sp., ‘bound by an oath’, pp. of 
juramentar, ‘to bind by an oath’, fr. juramento, 
‘an oath’, fr. L. jur amentum, of s.m., fr. jurare. 
See jury and cp. jurat (in both senses). 

Jurassic, adj., 1) of granular limestone (as are 
the Jura Mountains); whence 2) pertaining to 
the middle period of the Mesozoic era (geol.) 

— Prop, ‘of the character of the Jura Moun- 
tains’, formed fr. Jura on analogy of liassic 
(from lias) and triassic (from trias). 

jurat, n., one who has taken an oath. — F., fr. 
ML. juratus , lit. ‘a sworn man’, and prop. pp. 
of L. jurare, ‘to take an oath, swear’. See jury 
and cp. juramentado. 

jurat, n., memorandum on an affidavit {law). — 
L. jurdtum , neut. pp. of jurare. See prec. word, 
jurel, n„ any of several carangoid food fishes. — 
Sp., fr. Gk. oaopog, ‘lizard’. Cp. OProveng. 
saurel (whence F. saurel ), which is of the same 
origin. See sauro- and cp. saurel. 
juridical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
juridicus, ‘judicial’, which is compounded of jus, 
gen. juris, ‘right, law’, and dicere, ‘to say’. See 
jus and diction and cp. jurisdiction, 
jurisconsult, n., a jurist. — L. jurisconsult us, ‘one 
skilled in the law, lawyer’, compounded of jus, 
gen. juris, ‘right, law’, and consultus , ‘skilled’, 
pp. of consulere, ‘to take counsel, consult’. See 
consult. 

jurisdiction, n. — OF. jurediction, juridiction (F. 
juridiction ), fr. L. jurisdictidnem, acc. of juris- 
dictio, ‘administration of justice, jurisdiction’, 
which is compounded of jus, gen. juris, ‘right, 
law’, and dictio, g^n. -onis, ‘a saying’, fr. dictus , 
pp. of dicere, /to say’. See jus and diction. In OF. 
and F., the omission of the s is due to the in- 
fluence of the adjective juridicus, ‘judicial’ (see 
juridical). 

Derivatives: jurisdiction-al, adj., jurisdiction-al- 
ly, adv, 

jurisprudence, n., the science of law. — L. juris- 



prudent ia (also prudentia juris, ‘science of law, 
jurisprudence’, compounded of jus, gen. juris, 
‘right, law’, and prudentia, ‘a foreseeing’. See 

jus and prudence. 

jurisprudent, adj. and n. — Obsol. F. jurisprudent, 
back formation fr. F. jurisprudence. See prec. 
word and prudent. 

jurisprudential, adj., pertaining to jurisprudence. 
— Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L . jurisprudentia. 
See jurisprudence. 

Derivative : jurisprudent ial-ly, adv. 
jurist, n. — F. juriste, fr. ML. jurista, ‘jurist’, fr. 
L. jus, gen, juris, ‘right, law’. See jus and -ist. 
Derivatives: jurist-ic, jurist-ic-al ', adjs., jurist- 
ic-al-ly , adv. 

juror, n„ a member of a jury. — ME. juroure, fr, 
AF. jurour, corresponding to OF. jureor (F. 
jureur ), ‘one who swears’, fr. L. juratorem , acc. 
of jurator , fr. juratus, pp. of jurare, ‘to take an 
oath, swear’. See jus and agential suff. -or. 
jury, n., a body of persons sworn to give a true 
answer or verdict on a matter submitted to 
them. — OF. juree, ‘oath, legal inquiry’, prop, 
fem. pp. used as a noun, fr. OF. (= F.) jurer, 
‘to take an oath, swear’, fr. L. jurare, of s.m., 
fr. jus, gen. juris, ‘right, law’. See jus and -y 
(representing OF. -ee, F. -ee) and cp. jurat (in 
both senses), juror, abjure, adjure, conjure, 
perjure. 

jury, adj., temporary (esp. in jury mast). — 
Aphetic for ajury, fr. OF. ajurie, ‘aid, help’, fr. 
L. adjutare, ‘to help’. See aid. 
jus, n., right, law. — L. jus (OL. jo us), gen. juris, 
‘right, justice, law’, prob. cogn. with OI. yo/i/safe- 
ty\ Cp. judge, judgment, judicious, juramentado, 
jurat (in both senses), juridical, jurisconsult, 
jurisdiction, jurisprudence, juror, jury, n., just, 
adjudge, adjudicate, injury. 

Jussiaea, n., a genus of plants, the primrose wil- 
low {bot.) — ModL., named after Bernard de 
Jussieu (1699-1777), the founder of the Natural 
System of Botany. 

jussive, adj., expressing command. — Formed 
with suff. -ive fr. L. jussus, pp. of jubere , ‘to bid, 
command’. Sqe jube. 

Derivative: jussive, n., a word or form expres- 
sing command. 

just, adj. — ME. just, juste, fr. F. juste, fr. L. 
Justus , ‘just, right, upright, fair, equitable’, fr. 
jus , ‘right, law’. See jus and cp. justice. Cp. also 
Justin, Justina, Justus, adjust and the first ele- 
ment in juste-milieu. 

Derivatives: just, adv., just-ly, adv., just-ness, n. 
just, v. — See joust. 

juste-milieu, n., the golden mean. — F., lit. ‘the 
just mean’. See just, adj., and milieu, 
justice, n. — ME., fr. OF. justice , justise (F. jus- 
tice), fr. L. justitia, ‘justice, equity, uprightness’, 
fr. Justus . See just and -ice. 
justiciable, adj., subject to jurisdiction. — OF. 
(= F.), fr. OF .justicier, ‘to administer justice*, 
fr. ML. justitiare, fr. L. justitia. See prec. word 
and -able.’ 

Derivatives: justiciable, n., a person subject to 
jurisdiction, justici-abil-ity, n. 
justiciar, n., the highest judicial officer of the 
kings of England from the reign of William I 
to that of Henry III. — ML. jiistitidrius, ‘officer 
of justice’, fr. L. justitia. See justice and subst. 
suff. -ary (representing L. - drius ). 
justiciary, adj., pertaining to justice; n., an officer 
of justice. — ML .jiistitidrius, ‘officer of justice*. 
See prec. word. 

justifiable, adj. — F., fr. justifier, ‘to justify’. See 
justify and -able. 

Derivatives: justifiabil-ity , n . , justifiable-ness, n., 
justifiably, adv. 

justification, n. — Late L. justificatio , fr. justi- 
fied us, pp. of justifiedre. See justify and -ation. 
justificative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 
Late L. justificatus, pp. of justifiedre. See justify 
and -ive. 

justificatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. ML. justificatus, pp. of justifiedre. See next 
word. 

justify, tr. v. — F. justifier , fr. Late L. justifiedre, 
‘to justify’, which is compounded of L. Justus, 
‘just’, and -ficare, fr. -ficere, unstressed form of 
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facere, ‘to make, do’. See just, adj., and -fy. 
Justin, masc. PN. — L. Justinus, lit. ‘just’, a deriv- 
ative of Justus , ‘just’. See just, adj., and -ine 
(representing L. -Inus) and cp. next word. 
Justina, Justine, fern. PN. — L. Justina , fern, of 
Justinus . See prec. word. 

Justus, masc. PN. — Lit. ‘just’, fr. L. Justus. See 
just, adj., and cp» Justin, Justina. 
jut, intr. v., to project. — Corruption of obsol. 
jet, ‘to project’, which is derivatively identical 
with jet, ‘to spirt forth’. Cp. jetty. 

Derivatives: jut , n .Jutt-ing, adj .Jutt-ing-ly, adv. 
Jute, n., one of the ancient inhabitants of Jut- 
land. — Fr. Jutae or Juti (as they are called by 
Bede), ‘Jutes’, fr. ON. Iotar, ‘Jute’. 
Derivatives: Jut-ic , Jut-ish , adjs., Jut-land, n., 
Jut-land-er, n., Jut-land-ish, adj. 
jute, n., a fiber of two East Indian plants, Cor - 
chorus capsularis and Corchorus olitorius. — 
Bengali joto, jufo, fr. OI. jufah, ‘twisted hair’, 
which is rel. tojafd, ‘braid of hair’; of uncertain, 
probably non- Aryan, origin. 



Juturna, n., a water nymph ( Roman mythol.) — 
L., Juturna, a name of Etruscan origin. 

juvenescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

juvenescent, adj., becoming young or youthful. — 
L. juvenescens, gen. - entis , pres. part, of juven- 
escere, ‘to grow up to youth’, an inchoative verb 
formed fr. juvenis. See next word and -escent 
and cp. rejuvenesce. 

juvenile, adj., young, youthful. — F. juvenile , 
‘youthful*, fr. L. juvenilis , ‘youthful’, fr. juvenis , 
‘young man’. See young and -ile and cp. Juven- 
tas, rejuvenate. Cp. also junior, Juno, Evan. 
Derivatives: juvenile-ly, adv., juvenile-ness , n., 
juvenility, n. 

Juventas, n. {Roman mythol.), the goddess of 
youth, identified with Greek Hebe. — ■ ■ L. Juven- 
tas, prop, personification of juventas, ‘youth’, 
fr. juvenis. See prec. word. 

juxta-, pref. meaning ‘near, close to’. — Fr. L. 
juxta ; ‘near, next, close to, by the side of’, con- 
tracted fr. *jugista, adv. superl. formed from 



the adjective *jugos, ‘closely connected’, from 
the stem of jugum, ‘yoke’, jungere, ‘to join’. See 
join and cp. next word. Cp. also jostle, joust, 
adjust. 

juxtapose, tr. v., to place side by side. — Formed 
fr. juxta- and pose, ‘to place’. 

juxtaposition, n. — F., formed fr/ juxta- and 
position. 

juzail, n. — A var. of jezail. 

jynx, n., i) the wryneck; 2) a charm (from the use 
of this bird in witchcraft). — ModL. jynx (pi. 
jyrtges ), fr. L. iynx, fr. Gk. tuy£ (gen. tuyfo?), 
‘the wryneck’. Some philologists derive fr. 
tu^etv, ‘to shout, yell’, so that would lit. 
mean ‘the shouting bird’ (see jubilate). Accord- 
ing to others, tuy£ is a word of foreign origin, 
but was assimilated in form to tu^eiv. See 
Frisk, GEW., I 744 s.v. ftjyE,. 

Jynx, n., a genus of birds, the wryneck ( ornithol .) 
— ModL., fr. L. iynx, ‘the wryneck’. See prec. 
word. 




Kaaba, n., the cube-shaped building in the Great 
Mosque of Mecca containing the Black Stone 
of Mecca. — Arab, ka'ba 71 , ‘square house’, fr. 
ka'b, ‘cube’. Cp. cube. 

kaama, n., a hartebeest. — S. African native name. 
Kabyle, n., i) a Berber of Algeria or Tunisia; 
2) the langauge spoken by the Kabyles. — F., 
fr. Arab, qabdUl, pi. of qabilaf , ‘tribe’, rel. to 
qdbila , ‘was jn front of’. See cabal and cp. 
kiblah. 

kaddish, n., doxology of the Jewish ritual. — Fr. 
Aram, qaddish , ‘holy’, from the stem of q 6 dhash , 
‘was holy’, ithqadddsh , ‘was sanctified’, rel. to 
Heb. qadhash, ‘was holy’, qadhdsh, ‘holy’; see 
Kedushshah. The kaddish prob. owes its name 
to the second word of the text (v e y ithqadddsh, 
‘and sanctified be’). 

Kaffir, Kafir, n., i) a non-Mohammedan; 2) a mem- 
ber of the most intelligent group of S. African 
Bantu races. — Fr. Arab, k&fir , ‘infidel’, prop, 
part, of kafara, ‘he blotted out, covered, hid;’ he 
denied’. See Yom Kippur and cp. cafard. 
Derivative: Kaffir, Kafir , adj. 
kaftan, n. — A var. of caftan, 
kagu, n., a crested bird peculiar to Caledonia. — 
Native name. 

kaid, n., the chief of a tribe in N, Africa. — Arab. 
qd'id, ‘leader’, part, of qdda, ‘he led (the army)’. 
Cp. alcaide, 
kail, n. — See kale. 

kaimakam, n., lieutenant colonel of the Turkish 
army. — Turk, qdimaqam, ‘deputy’, contraction 
of Arab, qd'im maqdm , ‘substitute, proxy’, lit. 
‘standing in the place (of another)’, fr. qd'im, 
participle of qdma, ‘he stood’, and maqdm , 
‘place’ (also from the base of qdma), rel. to Heb. 
and Aram, qiim, ‘to arise, stand up’, Heb. 
maqdm , ‘place’, Ethiop. qdma , ‘he stood’, Ak- 
kad. kummu , ‘place, dwelling’, kum, kemu , ‘in 
place of’, and prob. also to Akkad, kaiamdnu , 
‘constant, enduring; the planet Saturn’ (whence 
Heb. kiyyPn , Syr. ke'wdn, Arab, and Pers. 
kaiwdn , the planet Saturn’), 
kainite, n., a compound of sulfates of potassium 
and magnesium (mineral.) — G. Kainit , coined 
by C. F. Zincken in 1865 fr. Gk. xaivot;, ‘new’, 
which is cogn. with L. re-cen-s, gen. recent is, 
‘fresh, new’, and suff. -it, which goes back to 
to Gk. -Ittiq. See recent and subst. suff. -Ite. 
Kainozoic, adj. — See Cenozoic. 
kairine, n., an alkaloid made from quinoline 
(mineral.) — Prob. fr. Gk. xatp6<;, ‘the right 
season, the right time’. Cp. eucairite. For the 
ending see chem. suff. -ine. 
kaiser, n., an emperor; esp. (cap.) a German em- 
peror. — G. Kaiser, fr. MHG. keiser, fr. OHG. 
keisar , fr. L. Caesar , whence also OE. casere, 
OS. kSsur, OFris. keiser (Goth, kaisar is bor- 
rowed fr. Gk. Kalcap, which itself is a loan 
word fr. L. Caesar). See Caesar and cp. czar, 
kaka, n., any of certain New Zealand parrots. — 
Maori kaka, ‘parrot’, imitative of its cry. 
kakapo, n., the owl parrot. — Maori. Cp. prec. 
word. 

kakemono, n., a Japanese hanging picture usually 
mounted on a roller. — Jap. 
kakistocracy, n., government by the worst men. 
— Formed on analogy of aristocracy fr. Gk. 
xcbuoToe, ‘worst’ superl. of xa x6e, ‘bad’, and 
-xpaxta, ‘rule of’, fr. xpaxoi;, ‘strength, power, 
rule’. See caco-, and -cracy. For the Greek 
superl. suff. -torroc in xdbaaxoc; see -est and cp. 
Callisto and words there referred to. 
kala, n., a black bulbul. — Hind, kala, ‘black’, 
fr. OI. kalah, ‘blue black, black’, which is of 
Dravidian origin (see Albert Thumb, Hand- 
buch des Sanskrit, II, p.202). Cp. kala azar, 
Kali. 

kala azar, an infectious tropical disease. — Hind. 
kala azar , ‘black sickness’. See kala. 




kale, also kail, n. — Scot, variants of cole (q.v.) 
Cp. sea kale. 

kaleidophone, n., an instrument invented by the 
English physicist Sir Charles Wheatstone (1802- 
75) to make sound waves visible (physics). — 
Lit. ‘beautiful form of sound’, coined fr. Gk. 
xaXo<;, ‘beautiful’, sTSo<;, 'form, shape’, and 
<p(ow), ‘sound, voice’. See calo-, eido- and phone, 
‘speech sound’, and cp. next word, 
kaleidoscope, n., an instrument showing various 
patterns. — Lit. ‘observer of beautiful forms’ ; 
coined by its inventor. Sir David Brewster 
(1781-1868) in 1817 fr. Gk. xoc \ 6 q, ‘beautiful’, 
H 8 o < z , ‘form, shape’, and -ctx6tuov, fr. axo7cew, 
‘to look at, examine’. See calo-, eido- and -scope. 
Derivative : kaleidoscop-ic , kaleidoscop-ic-al, 
adjs. kaleidoscop-ic-al-ly, adv. 
kaleyard, kailyard, n., a cabbage garden. — Com- 
pounded of kale, resp. kail, and yard. 

Kali, n., one of the seven tongues of the goddess 
Agni ( Vedic my t hoi.) — OI. Kali, lit. ‘the black 
one’, fem. of kdlah. See kala. 
kali, n., glasswort. — Arab, qilt, ‘charred ashes 
of the saltwort’. See alkali and cp. kalium. 
kalidium, n., a cystocarp (hot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
xaXi&ov, dimin. formed fr. xaXii, ‘hut, nest*. 
See caliology and -idium. 
kaligenous, adj., producing alkalis. — A hybrid 
coined fr. kali and Gk. yevvav, ‘to beget, bring 
forth, generate, produce’. See -genous. 
kalium, n., potassium (chem.) — ModL., fr, 
Arab. qilt. See kali and 2nd -ium. 
kallilite, n., a nickel bismuth sulfide (mineral.) — 
Compounded of Gk. x<£XXo<;, ‘beauty’ (fr. xaX6<;, 
‘beautiful’) and Xi&os, ‘stone’ (see calo- and 
-lite); prop, translation of G. Schonstein (lit. 
‘beautiful stone’), name of the place where it 
was first found. 

Kalraia, n., a genus of plants, the laurel of Ame- 
rica (bot ) — ModL., named after Peter Kalm 
(1715-79), a pupil of Linnaeus. For the ending 
see suff. -ia. 

kalmuck, n., a member of any of a group of 
Buddhist Mongol tribes. — Turk, kalmuk, prop, 
‘that part of a tribe which remains at home’, pp. 
of kalmak, ‘to remain’* 

kalong, n., a fruit-eating bat. — - A Malay word. 
Kama, n., the god of love in Hindu mythology. — 
OI. Kdmah, fr. kdmah , ‘desire, love’, rel. to 
kdyamanah, ‘loving’, Avestic ka-, ‘to desire’, 
kama, ‘desire’, fr. I.-E. base *qa-, ‘to desire’, 
whence also L. cams, ‘dear, precious’. See 
charity. 

kamala, n., name of an East Indian tree. — OI. 
kamalam, ‘lotus’, which is prob. of Dravidian 
origin. 

kame, n., a narrow hill, ridge; an eskar (geof.) — 
Scot, variant of comb, 
kamsin, n. — See khamsin. 

Kanaka, n., a native of the South Sea Islands. — 
Hawaiian kanaka , ‘man’. 

Kanarese,n., 1) a member of the people inhabiting 
the districts of North and South Kanara in 
India; 2) the language spoken by this people. — 
Formed fr. Kanara with suff. -ese. 
kangaroo, n. — Australian native name, 
kantar, n., an Egyptian weight corresponding 
to the hundredweight. — Arab, qinfdr, fr. Aram. 
q inf dr, qinfard , short for qinfinard, ‘hundred 
pounds’, fr. Late Gk. xevr^vapux;, representing 
L. centenarius, ‘consisting of a hundred ; weighing 
a hundred pounds’. (See S. Fraenkel, Die ara- 
maischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, Leiden 
1886, p.203). See centenarian and cp. centner. 
Cp. also quintal and kilderkin. 

Kantian, adj., pertaining to Immanuel Kant 
(1724-1804) or his philosophy; n., an adherent 
of the teachings of Kant. 

Kantianism, n., the philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant. — See prec. word and -ism. 



kaolin, n., china clay. — F., fr. Chinese kao-ling, 
lit. ‘high hill*; so called from the name of the 
place where it was first found, 
kapellmeister, n., conductor. — G., lit. ‘chapel 
master’, compounded of Kapelle, ‘chapel’, and 
Meister , ‘master’. See chapel and master, 
kaph, n., name of the nth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Heb. kaph , fit. ‘the hollow of the 
hand’ (rel. to kaphaph, ‘he bent’); so called in 
allusion to the ancient Hebrew form of this 
letter. Cp. kappa. 

kapok, n., silky fiber gained from the seed of the 
cotton tree. — Malay kapoq , ‘cotton tree’, 
kappa, n., the 10th letter of the Greek alphabet. 

— Gk. xaTCira, fr. Heb. kaph; see kaph. The a 
was added because a Greek word cannot end 
with a tet; cp. alpha and words there referred to. 

Karaism, n., doctrine of the Karaites, based ex- 
clusively on the literal interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. — A hybrid coined fr. Heb. qard', ‘he 
read’, and suff. -ism (representing Gk. -1 ct[ao^). 
Karaism lit. means ‘religion based on miqrd' 
(i.e. the Bible text)’. See mikra and cp. kere, 
Koran. 

Karaite, n., an adherent of Karaism. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Heb. qard, ‘he read’, and suff. -ite 
(representing Gk. -trr^). See prec. word, 
kareeta, n., a silk bag for letters in the correspon- 
dence of native nobles; letter (India). — Hind. 
kharifa , fr. Arab. khar(ta h , ‘bag, purse’, which 
is rel. to Heb. kharit , of s.m. 
karma, n., act; fate (Buddhism). — OI. karma , 
‘action, work, deed; fate’, rel. to krndti , kardti, 
Avestic k*r*naoiti , ‘makes’, fr. I.-E. base 
*q w er ‘to make, form’. See corpus and cp. 
Sanskrit and words there referred to. Cp. also 
the second element in Vishvakarma. 
kaross, n., a cloak of skin worn by S. African 
natives. — Prob. fr. Hottentot, 
karroo, karoo, n., barren table land in S. Africa. 

— From a Hottentot word meaning ‘dry’, 
karyo-, before a vowel kary-, combining form 

denoting the nucleus of a cell (biol.) — Gk. 
xapuo-, xapu-, fr. xapuov, ‘nut, kernel’, which is 
cogn. with L. carina, ‘keel of a ship’. See careen, 
karyoplasm, n., nuclear protoplasm. — Com- 
pounded of karyo- and Gk. TrXaapa, ‘something 
molded’. See -plasm and cp. cytoplasm. 
Derivative: karyoplasm-ic, adj. 
kasher, also kosher, adj., ritually fit or pure (said 
esp. of food). — Heb. kasher, ‘fit, suitable, 
proper’, in Mishnaic Heb. ‘ritually fit, kasher’, 
from the base of kashdr, ‘was suitable, proper, 
succeeded, prospered,’ whence also hikhshtr, ‘he 
made fit’, in Mishnaic Heb. also ‘he pronounced 
ritually fit, he pronounced kasher’, Heb. kishrdn, 
‘skill, success, advantage’, in Modern Heb. also 
‘aptitude, talent’, Mishnaic Heb. kdsher, ‘fit- 
ness’ (whence sheath hakkdsher , ‘opportunity’), 
kashrQth , ‘fitness’, esp. ‘ritual fitness’; rel. to 
Aram.-Syr. k s shar, ‘was fit or suitable’, akhshdr, 
‘made fit or suitable’, ithkashshdr, ‘was made 
fit’, Mishnaic Heb. hekshir , Mod. Heb. hakh- 
shdrd h , ‘a making fit, preparation’. 

Derivative : kasher , kosher, tr. v. 
kasolite, n., a hydrous uranium lead silicate 
(mineral.) — Named after Kasolo in Katanga, 
Congo. For the ending see combining form 
-lite. 

kata-, combining form. — A var. of cata-. 
katabolism, n. — See catabolism. 
katha,.n., story (Indian liter.) — OI. kathd, ‘nar- 
rative, story’ (whence kathdyati, ‘tells, narrates’), 
lit. ‘how (scil. happened this)?’, from the I.-E. 
pronom. stem ka-, whence also OI. kali, L. quis, 
OE. hwd,. ‘who’. See who. 

Katharine, Katherine, fem. PN. — See Catherine, 
katydid, n., an insect of the locust family. — So 
called from the stridulous sound of the insect, 
suggestive of the words katy did. 
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Derivative : katydid , intr. v. 
kauri, n., a tall tree of New Zealand (Agathis 
australis ). — Maori. 

kava, n., a Polynesian pepper shrub. — Native 
name. 

kavass, n., a Turkish policeman. — Turk, qawa 
fr. Arab, qawwds, ‘bowman’, fr. Arab, qaus, 
‘bow’, which is rel. to Heb. qesheth , Aram. 
qashtd , Syr. qeshtd, Akkad, qasthu , Ethiop. 
qast, ‘bow’, Heb. qashshdth , Aram, qashshathd , 
Syr. qushshathd, ‘bowman’. 

Kavi, Kawi, n., the ancient language of Java. — 
Javanese kavi , ‘poetic (scil. language)’, fr. OI. 
kavih , ‘wise, sage; seer, poet’, which is rel. to 
kavarih, ‘stingy’, a-kuvate , ‘intends’, and cogn. 
with Gk. xo£w (for *xofsw), ‘I mark, perceive, 
hear’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qiu-, ‘to look at, observe, 
perceive’, whence also OE. sceawian, ‘to look, 
see’. See show and cp. words there referred to. 
kayak, n., an Eskimo canoe made of sealskin 
stretched on a wooden frame. — Eskimo, 
kea, n., a large New Zealand parrot. — Maori, 
keck, intr. v*., to retch. — Imitative. 

Kedar, n., a tribe of northern Arabia. — Heb. 
Qedhdr , fr. Qedhdr , son of Ishmael (see Gen. 
25:3, IChr. 1:29), rel. to qadhar , ‘was black, 
dark, swarthy’, whence also qadhrnth , ‘dark- 
ness, gloom’, q e dhoranntth, ‘gloomily,’ Qidhrdn, 
name of a wady and valley east of Jerusalem, 
Mishnaic Heb. q*dherd A , ‘pot’, qadddr , ‘potter’, 
and to Aram, qidhrd , q f dherd, Syr. qedhrd, ‘pot’, 
Arab qadhura, qadhira , ‘was dirty’. 

Derivative : Kedar-ite , adj. and n. 
keddah, n., an enclosure for entrapping ele- 
phants {India). — Hind, kheda , rel. to khedna 
‘to chase, hunt', fr. OI. akhefafr, k kef ah, ‘hun- 
ting’, wliich is of uncertain origin, 
kedge, tr. v„ to warp (a ship); intr. v., to move 
a ship by kedging ( naut .) — Of uncertain ori- 
gin ; perh. a var. of cadge, 
kedgeree, n,, a mixture of rice and lentils cooked 
together {India) — Hind, khichrl, fr. OI. khiccd, 
which is of uncertain origin. 

Kedushah, n., proclamation of holiness, inserted 
before the third benediction of the Amidah; it 
is recited during the repetition of the Amidah 
by the Reader {Hebrew liturgy). — Mishnaic 
Heb. q e dhushshd h , ‘holiness’, from the stem of 
Heb. qadhash, ‘was holy’, whence also Heb. 
qddhdsh , ‘holy*, qddhesh , ‘holiness’, qddhesh 
qodhashfm, ‘the Holy of Holies’, miqddsh, ‘sanc- 
tuary, temple’ (lit. *a sacred place’), qidddsh , ‘he 
hallowed, sanctified’, Mishnaic Heb. qidddsh , 
‘sanctification’; rel. to Aram.-Syr. qadddsh , ‘he 
hallowed, sanctified’, qaddish , ‘holy’, Arab, qa- 
dusa , ‘was pure, was holy’, qaddasa, ‘he puri- 
fied, hallowed, sanctified; he went to Jeru- 
salem’, quds, ‘purity, holiness’, al-Quds , ‘Jeru- 
salem’ (lit. ‘the Holy Place’), qiddfs , ‘holy’, qad- 
dhs , ‘very holy’, Akkad, quddusuh, ‘to cleanse, 
hallow, sanctify’. Cp. kaddish, kiddush, kiddu- 
shin, Kodashim. 

keek, intr. v., to peep. — ME. kiken, fr. MDu. 
kiken (whence Du. kijken ). 

Derivatives: keek , n., keek-er, n., keek-ing, n. 

keel, n., the lowest longitudinal timber of a ship. 

— ME. kele, fr. ON. kjolr, (whence Dan., 
Norw. kjal, Swed. kol). Cp. MDu. kel, kil, G. 
Kiel, ‘keel’. 

Derivatives : keel, tr. v., to turn up the keel of ; 
intr. v., to turn up the keel ; keel-age, n., keel-ed , 
adj., keel-less , adj. 

keel, n., ship, barge. — ME. kele, fr. MDu. kiel , 
‘ship’, rel. to OE. ceol , OS., OHG. kiol, ON. 
kjoll , MHG., G. Kiel, ‘ship*; of uncertain ori- 
gin. Gk. yauX6c, ‘milkpaii, waterbucket’, 
yotuXo?, ‘round-built Phoenician merchant ves- 
sel’, with which the above words are usually 
connected, are prob. Sem. loan words; cp. Heb. 
guild* , ‘basin, bowl’ (see gelilah). 
keel, tr. v., to keep cool. — ME. kelen, fr. OE. 

celan, ‘to cool’, fr. col, ‘cool’. See cool, 
keelhaul, tr. v., to drag under the keel of a ship. 

— Du. kielhalen , compounded of keel , ‘kiel’, 
and halen, ‘to haul’. See keel, ‘timber of a ship’, 
and haul. 

keelson, kelson, n., a set of timbers or plates 
above the keel. — Prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. 



Dan., Norw. kjalsvin, Swed. kolsvin, which are 
compounded of kjel , resp. kol, ‘keel’, and svin 
(fr. ON. svinn), ‘pig’. Cp. also MDu. colzwijn, 
Du. kolzwijn, G. Kielschwein , and see keel, 
‘timber of ship’, and swine, 
keen, adj., sharp. — ME. kene , ‘sharp, bold’, fr. 
OE. cene , ‘brave, bold, wise’, rel. to ON. kctnn, 
‘skillful, wise’. MDu. coene , Du. koen , ‘bold’, 
OHG. kuoni , ‘pugnacious, strong’, MHG. 
kuene , G. kiihn, ‘bold, daring’. These words 
derive fr. Teut. *kdn-i and orig. denoted one 
who knows. They are rel. to E. can, aux. v., and 
to the first element in Conrad and in Kenelm 
(qq.v.) 

Derivatives: keen-ly , adv., keen-ness, n. 
keen, n., lamentation, dirge. — Ir. caoine , ‘wail, 
dirge’, fr. caoinim, ‘I wail’. See keen, v. 
Derivative: keen-er , n. 

keen, intr. v., to wail; tr. v., to bewail. — Ir. 

caoinim , fr. OIr. cdinim , coinim , ‘I wail’, 
keep, tr. and intr. v. — ME. kepen, fr. OE. cep an, 
‘to observe, notice, attend to, seek, keep’, rel. 
to OE. capian , OS. kapon , OHG, kapfen, ‘to 
look’, ON. kopa, ‘to stare, gaze’; of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: keep, n. (q.v.), keep-er, n., keep-er- 
ship, n., keep-ing, n. 

keep, n. — ME. kep, keep , fr. kepen, ‘to keep’ ; 
see prec. word. All meanings of the noun keep 
are traceable to the original sense ‘that which 
keeps’. 

keepsake, n. — Compounded of keep and sake. 
The literal meaning of the word is ‘object kept 
for the sake (of the giver)’, 
keeshond, n„ a small kind of dog. — Du., fr. 
Kees bond. Kees is dimin. of the PN. Cornells, 
‘Cornelius’ (see Cornelius). Hond is rel. to E. 
hound (q.v.) 

keeve, n., a large tub. — ME. kive, keve, fr. OE. 
cyf, which is of uncertain origin. It possibly 
derives fr. VL. *cupia , fr. L. cup a, 'tub cask, tun, 
vat’. See cup. 

kef, kief, n., state of dreaminess caused by the 
use of hemp or bhang. — Arab, kayf, in VArab. 
pronounced kef, ‘ease, well-being, pleasure’. 

keg, n., a small cask. — Of Scand. origin; cp. 
ON. kaggi, Swed. and Norw. kagge, ‘cask’, 

kehillah, n., Jewish community or congregation. 

— Heb. q i hilld h , ‘assembly, congregation’, from 
the stem of qahdl, of s.m., hiqhtl, ‘he assembled’, 
whence also Qdheleth, ‘Ecclesiastes’, lit. ‘assem- 
bler, collector’; rel. to qol, ‘sound, voice’, and to 
Arab, qaul, of s.m. See cowle and cp. Koheleth 
and the second dement in bathkol. 

kelp, n., a large seaweed. — From earlier kilp, 
fr. ME. culp\ of unknown origin, 
kelpie, kelpy, n„ a water spirit resembling a horse 
{Gaelic mythol.) — Prob. rel. to Gael, colpach, 
‘heifer, steer, colt’, colpa , ‘cow, horse’, 
kelson, n. — See keelson. 

Kelt, n. — See Celt. 

kelt, n., salmon after spawning {Scot.) — Of 
unknown origin. 

kelyphite, n. {petrogr.) — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ite fr. Gk. xeXu<po<;, ‘sheath, case’, which 
stands in gradational relationship to xaXo7nreiv, 
‘to cover, hide, conceal’. See calyptra. 
kemb, tr. v., to comb {dial. Engl.) — ME. kemben , 
fr. OE. cemban , rel. to OS. kembian, ON. kemba, 
OHG. kemben , ‘to comb’. These words are 
denominated fr. OE. camb, ‘comb’, resp. its OS., 
ON., OHG. equivalents. See comb and cp. 
kempt. 

kemp, n. (esp. used in the pi. kemps), coarse hair. 

— ME. kempe , fr. Scand. Cp. ON. kampr, 
‘mustache’, which is rel. to OE. cenep , OFris. 
kanep, of s.m. 

kempt, partic., adj., combed {archaic). — Pp. of 

kemb. 

ken, tr. v., to know. — ME. kennen , fr. OE. cen- 
nan, ‘to make known, declare, attest’, prop, 
causative of cunnan, ‘to know’, ret. to ON. 
kenna, ‘to know, make known’, Swed. kdnna, 
Dan. kjende , ‘to know’, OFris. kanna, kenna, 
‘to recognize, admit’, OHG. chennan , OHG., 
MHG., ‘to make known*, G. kennen, ‘to know’, 
Goth, kannjan, ‘to make known’. See can, aux. 
v., and cp. know. 



ken, n., range of sight ; range of knowledge. — 
Fr. prec. word. 

ken, n., a resort for thieves {slang). — Prob. short 
for kennel, ‘shelter for a dog’, 
ken-, form of keno- before a vowel, 
kendal, n., a green woolen cloth. — So called 
from Kendal in Westmorland, England, where 
this cloth was manufactured and dyed green. 
Kenelm, masc. PN. — OE. Cenhelm , compounded 
of cene , ‘brave, bold’, and helm, ‘helmet’. See 
keen, adj. and helmet. 

Kennedya, n., a genus of herbs of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after Lewis Kennedy, 
a London gardener (1775-1818). 
kennel, n„ shelter for a dog. — ME. kenel, fr. 
OF. (= F.) chenil , fr. chen (F. chien), ‘dog’, fr. 
L. canem, acc. of canis, ‘dog’. See hound and 
cp. canine. Derivative: kennel, tr. and intr. v. 
kennel, n., a gutter. — A doublet of cannel. 
Kenneth, masc. PN. — Scot., fr. Gael. Caioneach , 
lit. ‘handsome, comely’. 

keno, n., a game of chance resembling lotto. — 
Prob. fr. F. quine, ‘five winning numbers in a 
lottery*, fr. L. quinl, ‘five each’, which is rel. to 
quinque , ‘five’ (see quinque); so called because 
in this game numbered balls are arranged in 
rows of five; the player who first has a row of 
five covered wins. 

keno-, before a vowel ken-, combining form mea- 
ning ‘empty’. — Gk. xevo-, xev-, fr. xev6<;, 
‘empty’, which stands for *xevF6<; and is cogn. 
with Arm. sin, ‘empty, vain’. Cp. the first ele- 
ment in cenotaph. 

kenosis, n. {Christian theol.) — Eccles. L., fr. 
Gk. x^vcoou;, ‘an emptying’, fr. xevouv, ‘to 
empty’, fr. xev6c, ‘empty’. See keno- and -osis. 
kent, n., a long staff or pole. — L. contus, fr. Gk. 
xovToq, ‘a pole’, which stands in gradational 
relationship to xevTeiv, ‘to prick, goad’, x£v- 
Tpov, ‘point, prickle, ox goad’. See center and 
cp. quant, ‘pole’. 

Kentish, adj., pertaining to the county of Kent. — 
ME., fr. OE. Centisc , formed with suff. -isc fr. 
Cent, ‘Kent’. For the ending see adj. suff. -ish. 
Cp. the first element in canterbury, 
kentledge, n., pig iron used as ballast. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

kephalic, adj. — See cephalic, 
kepi, n., a peaked cap worn by soldiers, — F. 
kepi, fr. Swiss G. Kappi, dimin. of G. Kappe, 
‘cap’, fr. Late L. cappa, ‘hood, cap’. See cap. 
kept, past tense and pp. of keep. — ME. kepte , 
kept , past tense and pp. of kepen, ‘to keep’. See 
keep, v. 

keramic, adj. — See ceramic, 
keratin, n., the basic substance of horns, nails, 
hair and feathers (biochem.) — Formed with 
chem. suff. -in fr. Gk. xip aq, gen. x£paxo<;, 
‘horn’. See cerato-. 

keratitis, n., inflammation of the cornea of the 
eye (med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -Itis 
fr. Gk. xipaq, gen. xipoiroq, ‘horn’. See cerato-. 
kerato-, before a vowel kerat-, combining form 
meaning ‘horn, horny’. — Sec cerato-. 
keratose, n», a homy substance forming part of 
the skeleton in some sponges {biochem.) — 
Formed with subst. -ose fr. Gk. xipaq, gen. 
xiparoq, ‘horn*. See cerato-. 
keratosis, n., an excess of the homy layer of the 
skin {med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. 
-osis fr. Gk. xipaq, gen. xepaTos, ‘horn’. See 
cerato-. 

kerauno-, combining form meaning ‘thunderbolt’. 
— Gk. xepauvo-, fr. xlpauvo?, ‘thunderbolt’. 
See cerauno-. 

keraunograph, n. — See ceraunograph. 
kerb, n. — A variant spelling of curb, 
kerchief, n, — ME. curchef, cover chef, fr. OF. 
covrechief, lit. ‘cover head’, fr. covrir (F. cou- 
vrir), and chief, ‘head; chief’. See cover and 
chief and cp. the first element in curfew, 
kere, less correctly, keri {term of the Masorah ), 
part, adj., indicating that the reading given 
in the margin should be substituted for what is 
written in the text; n., the reading to be sub- 
stituted. — Lit. ‘(to be) read’, fr. Aram. q e re, 
passive part, of q e ra\ ‘he read’, which is rel. to 
Heb. qard\ of s.m. See mikra and cp. Karaism, 
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Koran. 

kerf, n., i) the act of cutting; 2) a cut made by 
a saw; 3) a piece cut off. — ME. kirf \ kerf, fr. 
OE. cyrf, ‘a cutting’, rel. to OE. ceorfan , ‘to 
cut’. See carve. 

Derivative: kerf tr. v. 

Kerite, n., a trademark for artificial cautchouc. 

— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. xv)p6^, 
‘wax’. See cere, n., and cp. kerosene. 

kermes, n., the bodies of the females of an insect 
found on the kermes oak. — F. kermis, fr. 
Arab, qirmiz, ult. fr. OI. kfmi-dza-, ‘produced 
by a worm 1 . See crimson and cp. carmine, 
kermess, kermis, n., 1) an annual outdoor fair 
in the Low Countries; 2) in the United States, 
an indoor fair. - — Du. kermis , ‘church-mass', 
contraction of kerk mes , fr. kerk , ‘church’, and 
mis , ‘mass’. See church and Mass, 
kern, kerne, n., a light-armed foot soldier in an- 
cient Ireland. — Ir. ceatharn , ‘a band of sol- 
diers, a soldier’. Cp. cateran. 
kernel, n. — ME., fr. OE. cyrnel \ dimin. of corn. 
See corn, ‘grain’, and dimin. suff. -el. 
Derivatives: kernel , tr. v., kernelifyed , adj. 
kerosene, n., an illuminating oil. — Formed with 
suff. -ene fr. Gk. X7)p6c, ‘wax’. See cere, n., and 
cp. Kerite. 

Kerria, n., a genus of plants of the rose family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the English gar- 
dener William Kerr (died in 1 8 r 4). For the ending 
see suff. -ia. 

kerrite, n., a kind of vermiculite (mineral.) — 
Named after the American geologist W. C. Kerr 
(1827-85). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
Kerry, n., an Irish breed of cattle. — Named after 
County Kerry in the Irish Free State, 
kersey, n., a kind of coarse cloth. — Named after 
Kersey , a village in Suffolk, England, 
kerseymere, n., cassimere. — A blend of cassi- 
mere and kersey. 

kerygma, n., preaching. — Gk. x^puypa, ‘pro- 
clamation’, from the stem of xrjputraeiv, ‘to 
proclaim (said of a herald)’, which is denomi- 
nated fr. x^pu^, ‘herald’. See caduceus and -ma. 
kestrel, n., a kind of falcon ( Falco tinnunculus). — 
ME. cast rel, fr. MF. cresserelle (F. crecerelle), 
‘kestrel’, enlarged fr. cresselle, ‘kestrel’, fr. cres - 
selle (F. crecelle ), ‘(hand-)rattle’, which prob. 
derives fr. VL. *crepicella, ‘a rattle’, a word 
related to L. crepitaculum, ‘a rattle’, crepita- 
cillum, ‘a small rattle’, fr. crepitare , ‘to rattle’; 
see crepitate. See Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., 
p. 160 s. vv. crecelle and crecerelle . 
ketch, n., a kind of small sailing vessel. — Fr. 
earlier catch , from the verb catch, ‘to seize’ (q.v.) 
ketchup, also catchup, catsup, n., a kind of 
tomato sauce. — Chin, ke-tsiap , ‘pickled fish 
sauce’. 

kethib, also spelled ketib (term of the Masorah), 
part, adj., designating that which is written in 
the text as opposed to the reading in the margin 
called kere; n., that which is written in the text. 

— Aram. k e thibh , ‘written’, passive part, of 
k*thabh , ‘he wrote’ (whence also k e thabh, ‘a 
writing’), rel. to Heb. katdbh, ‘he wrote’. See 
ketubah. 

kethubah, n. — See ketubah. 

Kethubim, n. — See Ketubim. 
ketone, n., a group of compounds containing 
CH ( chem .) — G. Keton, coined by the German 
chemist Leopold Gmelin (1788-1853) in 1848 
fr. G. Aketon , fr. F. acetone. See acetone. 
Derivatives: keton-ic, adj., keton-ize, tr. v. 
kettle, n. — ME. ketel , fr. ON. ketill, fr. L. catil- 
lus (dimin. of catinusj deep vessel for cooking, 
or serving up food’), whence also OE. cetel, OS. 
ketil, ON. ketill, OFris. zetel, zitel, MDu. (Du.) 
ketel, OHG. ke^il (MHG. ke^el, G. Kessel), 
Goth. *katils or *katilus (occurring only in gen. 
pi. katile ), ‘kettle’. L. catinus is possibly cogn. 
with Gk. xotuXy;, ‘anything hollow, cup, socket 
of a joint’. OHG. ke^i (MHG. che^i) is bor- 
rowed fr. L. catinus, OSlav. kotilu is a Teut. loan 
word, Lith. kdtilas , Lett, katls, OPruss. cat i Is 
are borrowed from Slavonic. Cp. cotula, coty- 
ledon. OI. cdtvalah (masc.), ‘hole’, is prob. not 
cognate with L. catinus , but rel. to catvdrah, 
‘four’ (see four) and orig. denoted a square 



hole. 

ketubah, also spelled kethubah, n., Jewish mar- 
riage contract. — Mishnaic Heb. k e thubbd h , lit. 
‘writing, writ’, from the stem of Heb. kdthabh, ‘he 
wrote’ (whence also mikhtdbh , ‘a writing, letter’) ; 
rel. to Aram.-Syr. kUhabh , ‘he wrote’ (whence 
kHhabhfdi writing’). Cp. Arab, kataba, ‘he wrote’, 
kitdb, Ethiop. katab, ‘book’, which are Heb. or 
Aram, loan words. The original meaning of the 
Semitic base k-t-b seems to have been ‘to en- 
grave’; cp. Heb. k e thdbeth, ‘tattooing’ (Lev. 
19:28), Arab, kataba in its orig. sense ‘he sewed 
together’, and S. Arab, miktab , ‘awl’. Cp. 
kethib, Ketubim, kitab. For sense development 
cp. Gk. yp a<peiv, ‘to scratch, engrave, write’ 
(see -graph). 

Ketubim, also spelled Kethubim, n.pl., the Hagio- 
grapha (Bible). — Heb. k^thubhtm, lit. ‘written 
things’, pi. of kathdbh, ‘(something) written’, pas- 
sive partic. of katabh, ‘he wrote’. Seeprec. word. 
Keturah, fern. PN. (Bible). — Heb. Q e tiird h , lit. 
‘incense’, from the stem of qittjr, hiqffr, ‘he 
made sacrifices, smoke’, whence also q e tdreth, 
‘sweet smoke of sacrifice, incense’. See nectar, 
kevalin, n., a soul freed from matter (Jainism). — 
OI., fr. kevalah, ‘alone, belonging exclusively 
to a single person’, fr. I.-E. base *qail-, *qoil -, 
‘complete, sound, well, happy’, whence also 
Goth, hails, ‘complete, whole, well, sound’, OE. 
hal, ‘whole, uninjured, healthy’. See whole and 
cp. words there referred to. 
kevel, n., a peg or bollard to which certain ropes 
are fastened (naut.) — ONF. keville (correspond- 
ing to F. chcville), ‘peg, pin, bolt’, fr. VL. 
*cdvicula, dissimilated fr. Late L. clavicula , ‘a 
little key’. See clavicle. 

Kewpie, n., trademark for a doll. — Prob. altered 
fr. Cupid. 

kex, n., the dry stocks of hemlock or other 
plants. — ME. kex, kyx, ult. fr. L. cicuta, ‘hem- 
lock’. See Cicuta. 

key, n., an instrument for opening or closing a 
door, box, etc. — ME. keye, keige, etc., fr. OE. 
cxg, lit. ‘tool to cleave with’, fr. Teut. base *ki-, 
‘to cleave, split; to germinate, rise (said of 
flowers)’, whence also OHG., MHG. kil, G. 
Keil, ‘wedge’, Goth, us-kijans (passive part.), 
‘come forth’ (said of seeds), OS., OHG. kimo, 
MHG. kime, G. Keim , ‘germ’, G. keimen, ‘to 
germinate’, OS. kin, MLG. kine, MDu. kene, 
‘germ’, OS., OHG. kinan, Goth, keinan, ‘to 
germinate’, OE. cinan, ‘to gape, crack’, OE. 
cid, OS. kith, OHG. (. frumi ) kidi, MHG. kide, 
‘sprout’. Teut. base *ki - corresponds to I.-E, 
*gei~, *gi~, whence Arm. cil, ciul, ‘stalk, blade’, 
Lett, zeiju, ziet, ‘to rise’ (said of flowers; also 
fig.) See chine, ‘valley’, and chink, ‘crack’. 

key, tr. and intr. v. — ME. keyen, fr. key, keye, 
‘key’. See key, n. 
key, n. — A var. of quay. 

Keziah, 1) fern. PN, ; 2) in the Bible, one of Job’s 
daughters. — Heb. QltzVd h , lit. ‘cassia’. See 
cassia. 

khaki, adj., dust-colored; n., a dust-colored cloth 
used for military uniforms. — Hind, khaki, 
‘dusty, dust-colored’, fr. Pers. khak, ‘dust’, 
khalif, n. — A var. of caliph, 
khalifatc, n. — A var. of caliphate, 
khalsa, n., the community of the Sikhs. — Hind., 
fr. Arab, khdlisa 11 , ‘pure’, prop. fem. pp. of 
khulasa, ‘he was pure, withdrew, retired’, which 
is rel. to Akkad, halyu, ‘pure’, Heb. halatz, ‘he 
drew off, withdrew’, hilletz, ‘he saved, delivered, 
freed’, Aram.-Syr. halatz, ‘he drew off, with-- 
drew’, Syr. halitzd, ‘free’, 
khamsin, also spelled kamsin, n., a hot wind 
flowing from the Sahara for about fifty days 
(in March, April and May). — Arab, khamsin , 
‘fifty’, short for rikh-al-khamstn, ‘the wind of 
fifty (days)’. Khamsin is gen. of khamsdn , ‘fifty’, 
which i$ rel. to Heb. h&mishshtm, Aram.-Syr. 
hdmshtn, Akkad, hamshdti, ‘fifty’, 
khan, n., a title of ruler in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. — Pers. and Arab, khan, ‘lord, prince’, fr. 
Turki khan, contraction of khaqan, ‘ruler, 
sovereign’, which is prob. of Mongolian origin, 
khan, n., a caravanserai. — Pers. and Arab, khan , 
‘caravanserai, inn’. Cp. astrakhan. 



khanate, n., a district ruled by a khan. — A 
hybrid coined fr. khan, ‘title of ruler’, and -ate, 
a suffix of Latin origin. 

khansamah, n. } a butler (India). — Hind, khan- 
sdmdn, fr. Pers. khdnsaman, lit. ‘lord of stores’, 
fr. khan, ‘lord’ (see khan, ‘title of ruler’), and 
saman, ‘stores, household’, 
khedive, n., title of the Turkish viceroy of Egypt 
(hist.) — F. khedive , fr. Turk, khidiv, fr. Pers. 
khidiw, ‘prince’, a derivative of khuda , ‘master, 
prince’. 

Derivatives: khediv-al, khedivi-af, adjs., khe- 
divi-ate, n. 

khidmatgar, khidmutgar, n,, a male waiter (In- 
dia). — Hind, khidmatgar , fr. Pers. khidmatgar , 
a hybrid formed fr. Arab. khiclma h , ‘service’ (fr. 
khadama, ‘he served’), with Pers. suff. -gar, 
‘holder, owner’. 

Khitan, adj. and n., Tatar. — Lit. ‘of the king- 
dom of the Khitans’, fr. Khitai , name of a Tatar 
kingdom? See Cathay. 

khoja, khojah, n., a title of respect in Persia, In- 
dia and Turkestan. — Turk, khojah, fr. Pers. 
khwajah. 

kibbutz, n., a collective agricultural settlement in 
Israel. — Heb. qibbQtz, lit. ‘gathering, assem- 
blage’, prop, verbal noun of qibbdtz, ‘he gather- 
ed, gathered together’, Pi‘el of qabhatz, ‘he 
gathered’; rel. to Arab, qabada, ‘he grasped, 
seized’. 

kibe, n., chillblain. — ME. kybe. Cp. W. cibi, 
cibiost, ‘chillblain’. 

kibitzer, n., 1) looker-on at a card-game; 2) a 
meddlesome person. — G. Kiebitzer (slang), ‘a 
looker-on (at cards)’, fr. kiebitzen, ‘to look on’, 
fr. Kiebitz, ‘pewit, plover’, whence arose the 
meaning (used only in slang) ‘a meddlesome 
looker on’. The birdname Kiebitz derives fr. 
MHG. gibtj, giwis, which is of imitative origin. 
Cp. MLG. kivit, MDu., Du. kievit, ‘plover’, and 
E. pewit, which all are imitative, 
kiblah, n., the point toward which the Moham- 
medans turn in prayer (i.e. the Kaaba in 
Mecca). — Arab. qibla h , ‘direction to which 
Mohammedans turn in prayer’, fr. qdbila, ‘he 
lay opposite, was in front of’. See cabal and 
cp. Kabyle, 

kibosh, n., in the phrase to put the kibosh on, ‘to 
put an end to’. — Of unknown origin, 
kick, intr. and tr. v., to strike with the foot. — 
ME. kiken, of unknown origin. Cp. kicksies. 
Derivatives: kick, n., a blow with the foot, 
kick-er, n. 

kickshaw, kickshaws, n., fancy dish; delicacy. — 
Corrupted fr. F. quelque chose, ‘something’, fr. 
quelque, ‘some’, and chose, ‘thing’. F. quelque 
is compounded of quel (fr. L. qualis), ‘of what 
kind or nature’, and que (fr. L. quod), ‘what’; 
see quality and quod. F. chose derives fr. L. 
causa; see cause, n. 

kicksies, n. pi., trousers (slang). — Fr. kick, ‘to 
strike with the foot’. 

kid, n., 1) a young goat; 2) (slang) a child. — ME. 
kid, kidde, fr. ON. kid (whence also Dan., Swed. 
kid), ‘a kid’, rel. to OHG. kizzi, chizzi, MHG., 
G. kitze, ‘kid’; of imitative origin. Cp. next 
word and the first element in kidnap. 

Derivative: kid, intr. v., to bring forth young 
(said of goats). 

kid, tr. v., to hoax, humbug. — Prob. fr. kid, 
‘a young goat’, and lit. meaning, ‘to make a 
kid of’. 

Derivative: kid, n., a hoax, 
kid, n., a small tub. — Prob. a var. of kit, ‘tub’. 
Kidderminster, n., a kind of carpet. — Prop, ‘a 
carpet made at Kidderminster ’; so called after 
the town Kidderminster in England, 
kiddle, n., a barrier with nets, used for catching 
fish. — ME. kydle, fr. OF. quidel, guidel (F. 
guide au), of uncertain origin, 
kiddush, n., proclamation of the holiness of the 
sabbath or a festival, by saying the benediction 
over wine (or over two loaves) and over the 
sabbath, resp. the festival (Jewish ritual). — 
Mishnaic Heb. qidddsh, ‘sanctification’, prop, 
verbal noun of Heb. qiddish, ‘he hallowed, 
sanctified’. See Kedushah and cp. words there 
referred to. 
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kiddushin, n. pi., i) Jewish betrothal; 2) (cap.) 
a Mishnaic and Talmudic treatise dealing with 
betrothal and marriage. — Mishnaic Heb. Qid- 
dushtn, prop. pi. of qiddQsh, ‘sanctification’. See 
prec. word. 

kiddy, n., 1) a young goat; 2) a little child (slang). 

— Formed with suff. -y fr. kid, ‘a young goat’, 
kidnap, tr. v. — Compounded of kid, ‘a young 

goat’, used in the sense of ‘child’, and nap, dial, 
form of nab, ‘to seize, catch, steal’. 
Derivatives: kidnapp-er , n., kidnapp-ing , n. 
kidney, n. — ME. kidenei , which stands for 
kiden-ei. The first element is unknown. The 
second element is identical with ME. ei, ‘egg’. 
See egg. 

kief, n. — See keg. 

kieselguhr, n., a fine siliceous powder used as an 
absorbent. — G. (now spelled Kieselgur ), com- 
pounded of Kiesel , ‘flint’ (see chesil) and Guhr 
(1 Gur), ‘earthy deposit’, lit. ‘fermentation’, from 
the stem of garen, ‘to ferment’. See chesil and 
guhr. 

kieserite, n., a hydrous magnesium sulfate (mi- 
neral.) — G. Kieserit, named after Dietrich G. 
Kieser , president of the Academy of Jena (died 
in 1862). For the ending -it, which goes back to 
Gk. -fTTjs, see subst. suff. -ite. 
kiki, n., the castor-oil plant. — Fr. Egypt., 
whence also Akkad, kukkanita , Heb. qiqaydn. 
kikumon, n., Japanese imperial emblem, rep- 
resenting an open chrysanthemum. — Jap., 
compounded of kiku, ‘chrysanthemum’, and 
nton, ‘crest’. Cp. the se'cond element in kirimon. 
kil-, the first element in many Celtic place names, 
meaning ‘cell, church, burial place’. — Gael, 
and Ir. -cil, fr. ei//, a gradational variant of 
ceall, ‘cell, church, burial place’, fr. L. celfa. 
See cell. 

kilerg, a physical unit of work, equal to 1000 
ergs. — See kilo- and erg. 
kilderkin, n., [) a cask; 2) an old English liquid 
measure. — ME., dissimilated fr. MDu. kin- 
der kin (also kindeken ), a dimin. formed with 
suff. -kin, fr. OF. quintal, ‘quintal, hundred- 
weight’. See quintal. 

kill, tr. and intr. v. — ME. killen, fr. earlier 
cullen, prob. rel. to ME. quellen, ‘to kill, strike’, 
fr. OE. cwellan , of s.m., causative of cwelan, ‘to 
die’. See quell and cp. qualm. 

Derivatives: kill, n., kill-er , n., kill-ing , adj. 
and n. 

kiltadar, n., commandant of a fortress (India). — 
A hybrid coined fr. Arab, qal'a*, ‘fortress’, and 
Pers. suff. -ddr, ‘holder, possessor’. For the ety- 
mology and force of this suff. see aumildar and 
cp. words there referred to. 

kiln, n., a large oven. — ME. kilne, kulne , fr. OE. 
cylene , cylne, fr. L. culina , ‘kitchen’. See 
culinary. 

kilo-, combining form meaning ‘one thousand’. 

— F. kilo-, fr. Gk. (Ion. xe& l ° 0 > ‘a 

‘thousand’, which is of uncertain origin. It is 
perh. cogn. with L, mille , ‘a thousand’; see 

mille. 

kilo, n., a kilogram. — F., short for kilogramme. 
See next word. 

kilogram, kilogramme, n. — F. kilogramme , lit. 
‘one thousand grams’, coined fr. kilo- and gram, 
‘the metric unit of weight’, 
kiloliter, kilolitre, n. — F. kilolitre , lit. ‘one 
thousand liters’, coined fr. kilo- and liter, 
kilometer, kilometre, n. — F. kilometre, lit. ‘one 
thousand meters’, coined fr. kilo- and Gk. 
pirpov, ‘measure’. See -meter. 

Derivatives: kilometr-ic , kilometr-ic-al , adjs. 
kilowatt, n. (electr.) — Lit. ‘one thousand watts’, 
coined fr. kilo- and watt, 
kilt, tr. v., to tuck up. — Of Scand. origin; cp. 
Dan. kilte, Swed. kilta, ‘to tuck up’, ON. kil- 
ting , ‘shirt*. 

Derivatives: kilt , n., kilt-ed , adj., kilt-ing , n. 
kilter, keiter, n., good condition (colloq.) — Of 
uncertain origin. 

kimberlite, n., a peridotite often containing dia- 
monds (petrogr.) — Named after Kimberley in 
S. Africa, where it occurs. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

kimono, n., a long, loose Japanese garment. — 



Jap., lit. a thing (mono) put on (ki). 
kin, n., family, relationship. — ME. kin, kun , fr. 
OE. cyan, ‘kind, kin, race, species, family’, rel. 
to OE. cennan, ‘to beget’, to bear’, ON. kyn, 
OHG. chunni, MHG. kiinne, Goth, kuni, ‘family, 
race’, ON. kundr, ‘son’, OS., OHG., MHG., G. 
kind, ‘child’, fr. Teut. base *ken corresponding 
to I.-E. *gen, ‘to beget, bear, bring forth’, 
whence OI. janati, ‘begets’, jdnah, ‘race’, Gk. 
Ytyvea&ai (for Yi-yve-a^ac), ‘to become, hap- 
pen’, yeveau;, ‘origin, source, birth, race 
descent’, L. genus, ‘birth, descent, origin, race, 
sort, kind, class’. See genus and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. kinchin, kind, n., kind, 
adj., kindred, king. Cp. also the first element in 
kindergarten. 

Derivative: kinship , n. 
kin-, form of kino- before a vowel. 

-kin, dimin. suff. as in kilderkin , lambkin , manni- 
kin. — ME. -kin, fr. MDu. -kin, - kijn , prop, a 
double dimin. suff. formed from the dimin. 
suffixes -k and dimin. -in; cp. OS. -kin, MHG. 
-kin, G. -chen. 

kinah, n., an elegy, a dirge (Hebrew poetry). — 
Heb. qind h , ‘elegy, dirge’ (whence qlnSn, ‘he 
chanted a kinah’), rel. to Syr. qintd, ‘elegy’, 
qdyna h , ‘slave girl who is a singer’, Ethiop. 
qene, ‘song’ (with reduplication, Syr. qanqen , 
‘he sang’, Jewish-Aram. qunqannithd, ‘musical 
instrument’), fr. Sem. stem q-y-n, ‘to fit to-, 
gether, fabricate’, whence also Arab, qdna, ‘he 
fabricated, forged’, qayn, ‘craftsman, worker in 
steel or another metal, smith’, Aram, qend'd, 
Syriac qenayd, Akkad, qinai, ‘metal worker’. 
For sense development cp. Gk. Tconyrfc, ‘poet’, 
lit. *a maker’, fr. 7 tol£iv, ‘to make, produce’. 
Cp. Cain, Elkanah. 

kinchin, n., child. — Corrupted fr. G. Kindchen , 
‘little child’, dimin. of Kind, ‘child’, which is rel. 
to ON. kundr, ‘son’. See kin and -kin, 
kincob, n., a kind of East Indian brocade. — 
Hind, kimkhab , fr. Pers. kimkhdb. 
kind, n. — ME. kinde, kund, kende, fr. OE. cynd, 
ge-cynd , ‘kind, nature, quality, manner, origin, 
generation, offspring’, rel. to OE. cyn, ‘kind, 
kin’. See kin and cp. kind, adj. 

kind, adj. — ME. kinde, kynde, kande , fr. OE. 
cynde, ge-cynde, ‘innate, natural’, lit, ‘according 
to nature’, fr. cynd , ge-cynd. See kind, n. 
Derivatives: kindly, kindness (qq.v.) 

kindergarten, n. — G. Kindergarten, lit. ‘garden 
of children’, coined by the German educator 
Friedrich Frobel (1782- 1852) in 1840 fr. Kinder , 
pi. of Kind , ‘child’, and Garten , ‘garden’. For the 
first element see kin, for the second see garden. 
Derivatives: kinder garten-er, n. (cp. G. Kinder- 
gartner), kindergarten-ing , n. 
kindhearted, adj. — Compounded of kind, adj., 
and -hearted (see heart and 3rd -ed); first used 
by Miles Coverdale (1488-1569), English trans- 
lator of the Bible, in 1535. 

Derivatives: kindhearted-ly , adv., kindhearted- 
ness, n. 

kindle, tr. and intr. v. — ME. kindlen , formed fr. 
ON. kynda , ‘to light a fire’, with freq. suff. -le. 
Derivatives: kindl-er, n., kindl-ing , n. 
kindly, adj. — ME., fr. OE. cynde lie, ge-cyndelic , 
‘natural’, fr. cynd , ge-cynd , ‘nature’. See kind, 
n., and adj. suff. -ly. 

Derivative: kindli-ness, n. 
kindly, adv. — ME., fr. OE. cynde lice, ge-cynde- 
Uce , ‘naturally’, fr. ge-cynde , ‘natural’. See kind, 
adj., and adv. suff. -ly. 

kindness, n. — ME. kinde nesse, fr. kinde. See 
kind, adj., and -ness. 

kindred, n . — ME. kinrede, kinreden, compounded 
of kin, fr. OE. cynn , ‘kind, kin, race, species, 
family’, and -red, fr. OE. rxden, ‘rule, condition’ 
(fr. rxdan, ‘to advise, discuss, rule, guess, read’), 
used as a noun. See kin and read and cp. the 
second element in hatred. The first d in kindred 
is epenthetic. 

Derivatives: kindred, adj., kindred-ship , n. 

kine, n., archaic and poetic pi. of cow. — OE. 
cyna (gen. pi.), ‘of cows’, fr. cp, ‘cows’, pi. of 
cu, ‘cow’. See cow. 

kinema, n. — See cinema. 

kinematic, also kinematical, adj., pertaining to 



kinematics. — See cinema and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: kinematic-al-ly , adv. 
kinematics, n., that branch of science which deafs 
with motion. — Formed with suff. -ics fr. Gk. 
xfvYjjxa, gen. xlvr)^aro<;, ‘motion’, fr. xlveZv. See 
kinetic and cp. words there referred to. 
kinematograph, n. — See cinematograph, 
kinesis, n., physical movement. — Gk. xbnrjms, 
‘movement, motion’, fr. xTveTv. See next word 
and cp. akinesia, diadochokinesis, hyperkinesia, 
telekinesis. 

kinesthesia, kinesthesis, also kinaesthaesia, kin- 
aesthesis, n., the muscle sense (psychol.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. xtvetv, ‘to move’, 
and atcrtbjoit;, ‘perception’. See kin- and esthetic, 
kinesthetic, also kinaesthetic, adj., pertaining to 
kinesthesia. — See prec. word and esthetic, 
kinetic, adj., 1) pertaining to motion; 2) having 
moving force. — Gk. xtv/)Tix6<;, ‘putting in 
motion’, fr. ‘moved’, verbal adj. of 

xTveiv, ‘to move’, which is rel. to xietv, ‘to go’, 
and cogn. with L. ciere, ‘to put in motion’, 
citare , ‘to put into quick motion’. See cite and 
cp. cinema, cinerama, kinematics, kino-, Acineta. 
Derivatives: kinetic-al, adj., kinetic-al-ly, adv. 
kinetics, n., that branch of science which deals 
with the action of forces in causing or changing 
the motion of bodies. — See prec. word and -ics. 
kineto-, combining form denoting motion. — Gk. 
xTvtjto-, fr. ‘moved’, verbal adj. of 

xiveTv, ‘to move’. See kinetic, 
kinetoscope, n., an instrument for producing mo- 
tion pictures. — Compounded of kineto- and 
Gk. -<jx67tiov, fr. oxo7reiv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
See -scope. 

Derivative: kinetoscop-ic, adj. 
king, n. — ME. kynge, fr. OE. cyning, cyng , 
‘king’, rel. to Du. koning, OS., OHG. kuning , 
kunig, ON. konungr , Dan. konge , Swed. konung , 
kung, MHG. kiinic , kiinec , G. Konig; fr. Teut. 
*kuninga-z, ‘king’, which is formed fr. *kunya-, 
‘kind, kin, race, species, family’ and suff. -mg, 
-ung; see kin and patronymic suff. -ing. OE. 
cyning, etc., orig. denoted ‘pertaining to a kin’, 
whence arose the meaning ‘the first of his kin’. 
Cp. the second element in erlking. Finn, kunin- 
gas, ‘king’, and OSlav. kunfgu, kun$zt, ‘prinde’, 
Lith. kunigas, Lett, kimgs, ‘clergyman, priest*, 
are Teut. loan words. Cp. knez. 

Derivatives : king, tr. and intr. v., king-less , adj., 
king-less-ness, n., king-like , adj. and adv., king- 
ly, adj. and adv., king-li-ness, n. 
kingdom, n. — ME., fr. OE. cyningdom, n., fr. 

cyning , ‘king’. See prec. word and -dom. 
kinglet, n. — A hybrid coined fr. king and -let, 
dimin. suff. of French origin, 
kink, n., a twist in a rope. — Fr. Swed. or Du. 
kink, ‘a twist in a rope’, which are rel. to ON. 
kika , ‘to bend at the knee’, Norw. kank, ‘a 
twist*. 

Derivatives: kink, intr. and tr. v., kink-y, adj., 
kink-i-ly , adv., kink-i-ness, n. 
kinkajou, n., a racoonlike animal. — F., of Al- 
gonquian origin. 

kinkhost, n., whooping cough. — Rel. to Fris. 
kinkhoast, MLG. kinkhoste , Du. kinkhoest, 
‘whooping cough’, and to chincough (q.v.) 
kinkle, n. — Formed fr. kink with dimin. suff. -le. 
Derivatives : k inkle, tr. and intr. v„ kinkl-ed, adj. 
kinnikinnic, kinnikinic, n., mixture of dried leaves 
and bark, used instead of tobacco. — A 
N. American Indian word lit. meaning ‘mixture’, 
kino, n., gum of various tropical trees. — A 
W. African native word, 
kino-, before a vowel kin-, combining form de- 
noting motion. — Gk. xlvo-, xtv-, fr. xiveiv, 
‘to move’. See kinetic. 

kinoplasm, n., the active element of protoplasm. 

— Compounded of kino- and Gk. 7rXdtop.a, 
‘something molded’. See -plasm. 

kiosk, also kiosque, n>, an open pavilion or sum- 
merhouse; an open building used as a news- 
stand. — F. kiosque , fr. Turk, kioshk , ‘pavilion’, 
fr. Pers. kushk, ‘palace’, 
kip, n., the hide of a calf or another young beast. 

— Of uncertain origin. 

kip, n., a lodging; a bed (slang). — Rel. to Dan. 
kippe, l a miserable inn’. 
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kipper, n., the male salmon. — ME. kypre , fr. 
OE. cypera, ‘a kind of salmon’, prob. rel. to OS. 
cupiro, of s.m., and to OE. copor , ‘copper’ (see 
copper), and so called in allusion to the copper- 
colored spots of the male salmon. 

Derivative : kipper , tr. v., to cure (fish) by salting 
and drying. 

kirimon, n., the Japanese Imperial emblem rep- 
resenting three leaves and three buds of the 
paulownia tree. — Jap., compounded of kiri, 
‘the paulownia tree’, and mon, ‘crest’. Cp. the 
second element in kikumon. 
kirk, n., a church {Northern Engl, and Scot.). — 
ON. kirkja , fr. OE. cirice, circe, ‘church’. See 
church and cp. kermis, 
kirsch, n., kirschwasser. — See next word, 
ktrschwasser, n., an alcoholic liquor distilled from 
the fermented juice of cherries. — G., lit. ‘cherry 
water’, fr. Kirsche , ‘cherry’, and Wasser, ‘water’. 
The first element derives fr. MHG. kirse , fr. 
OHG. kirsa, fr. VL. *ceresia, fr. Imperial L. 
cerasium, ‘cherry’; see cherry. For the second 
element see water. 

kirtle, n., i) a man’s tunic; 2) a woman’s skirt 
{archaic or dial.) — ME. kirtel , fr. OE. cyrtel , 
rel. to ON. kyrtill, ‘tunic’. Both the OE. and 
the ON. word are prob. formed fr. L. curtus, 
‘short’, and the dimin. suff. -el, resp. -ill, and 
orig. denoted a short garment. See curt and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see 
suff. -el. 

Kislev, also Kislew, n., name of the ninth Jewish 
month. — Heb. kisldw, fr. Akkad, kislimu , kis- 
liwu. For the interchangibility of w and m in 
Akkadian cp. Marheshvan. 
kismet, n., fate. — Turk, qismet, fr. Arab. qisma h , 
‘portion, lot, fate’, fr. qasama , ‘he divided, dis- 
tributed, apportioned’, e$p. ‘he divided by draw- 
ing lots at the sanctuary’, whence aqsama , ‘he 
swore’; rel. to Ethiop. qasama , Heb. qdsdm, 
Aram. q*sam, Syr. q e tzam , ‘he practiced divi- 
nation’, Heb. qesem , Aram, qismd, ‘divination’ 
kiss, tr. and intr. v. — ME. kissen , fr. OE. cyssan , 
rel. to OS. kussian , ON. kyssa, OFris, kessa, 
Du., OHG. kussen, MLG., MHG., G. kiissen , 
‘to kiss’, which are denominated fr. OE. caw, 
ON., OFris. koss , resp. OS., MLG., Du., OHG. 
kus , ‘kiss’; prob. cogn. with Gk. xuveiv, ‘to 
kiss’, Hitt, kuwash-anzi , ‘they kiss’, OI. cum - 
bati, ‘he kisses’. All these words are of imitative 
origin. 

kiss, n. — ME., alteration (due to the influence 
of the verb kissen) of cos, fr. OE. coss. See 
kiss, v. 

kist, n., a chest {Northern Engl, and Scot.) — 
ME. kiste, kist, fr. ON. kista , ‘chest’, fr. L. 
cista. See chest and cp. cist. 

kist, n. — The same as cist, ‘a sepulchral stone 
chest’. 

kistvaen, n., a stone coffin. — - W. cistfaen, lit. ‘a 
stone chest’. See cistvaen. 
kit, n., a wooden tub, tankard. — MDu*. kitte 
(Du. kit), rel. to Norw. kitte , ‘bin’. Cp. kid, 
!a small tub’, and caboodle, 
kit, n., a small fiddle used formerly by dancing 
teachers. — Abbreviation of OE. cythere , fr. 
L. cithara, ‘lute’, fr. Gk. xi^-apa. See cither, 
kit, n. — Abbreviation of kitten, 
kitab, n., a book; esp. the Koran or the Bible 
{Mohammedanism). — Arab, kitdb , ‘book’, lit. 
‘a writing’, fr. Aram. k f thabh , ‘a writing’, fr. 
k e thabh, ‘he wrote’ (whence Arab, kataba, ‘he 
wrote’). See ketubah and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Kit-cat, adj., 1) designating a club founded by 
Whig politicians in London in 1703 ; so called 
from Christopher (Kit) Cabling), keeper of the 
tavern in which the club first met; 2) designating 
a particular size of portrait which is less than 
half-length; said to have been so called because 
the room in which the portraits of the members 
of the Kit-cat Club were to be hung was too 
low for half-length pictures. 

Derivatives: Kit-cat, n. 1) the Kit-cat Club; 2) a 
Kit-cat portrait. 

kitchen, n. — ME. kuchene, kichene, kichen, fr. 
OE. cycerte , fr. L. cucina [whence also It. cucina, 
OProveng. cozina, F. cuisine, Sp. cocina, and 



MDu. cokene (Du. keuken), OHG. chuhhina 
(MHG. kitchen, kiiche , G. Kiiche), Dan. kjek- 
ken ], dissimulated var. of L. coquina, ‘kitchen’, 
fr. coquere , ‘to cook’. See cook and cp. cuisine. 
Derivatives: kitchen, tr. v., kitchen-er, n., kit- 
chenette (q.v.) 

kitchenette, n. — A hybrid coined fr. kitchen 
with -ette, a suff. of French origin, 
kitchen midden, refuse marking a primitive hu- 
man settlement. — Dan. kjokken madding, lit. 
‘kitchen midden’. See kitchen and midden, 
kichery, n. — A variant of kedgeree, 
kite, n. — ME. kite, fr. OE. cyta, ‘kite, bittern’, 
rel. io ciegan (for orig. *kaujan), ‘to call’, MHG. 
{stein-)kuze, G. Kauz, ‘screech owl’, MLG. 
kitten, ‘to chatter, babble, prate’, LG. kdter 
(whence G. Kdter), ‘cur, dog’, fr. I.-E. base 
*gou-, *gow ‘to shout, cry’, whence also OI. 
gdvate, ‘sounds, resounds’, Gk. yoav, ‘to wail, 
groan, weep’, yoot;, ‘wailing, groaning, weeping', 
OE. cyme, ‘fine, beautiful, splendid’, orig. ‘frail, 
delicate, tender’. See comely, 
kith, n., now used only in the phrase kith and kin. 

— ME. cuththe, kith, fr. OE. cydd(u)-, ‘know- 
ledge, acquaintance, relationship; native coun- 
try’, fr. cud , ‘known’, pp. of cunnan , ‘to know’. 
See can, aux. v., and cp. uncouth. 

kitling, n., a small kitten. — ME., fr. ON. ket- 
lingr, ‘kitten; young of other animals’, dimin. 
of kottr, ‘cat’. See cat and dimin. suff. -ling, 
kitte), n., a white cotton robe which pious Jews 
wear during the High Holiday services, and in 
which they are buried. — Yiddish kit el, fr. G. 
Kittel, ‘frock, coat’, fr. MHG. kit tel, kit el, ult. 
fr. Arab, qufn, ‘cotton’, whence also G. Kattun , 
‘cotton’; see cotton. For the ending -e/in kittel 
see the suffixes -el and -le. 
kitten, n. — ME. kitoun, a blend of kitling and 
ONF. caton (corresponding to OF., F. chaton ), 
‘little cat’, dimin. of ONF. cat (corresponding 
to OF., F. chat), ‘cat’. See cat and cp. kittle, ‘to 
bring forth kittens’, kitty, ‘kitten*. 

Derivatives: kitten, intr. v., kitten-ish, adj., 
kitten-ish-ly , adv., kitten-ish-ness, n. 
kittiwake, n., seagull of the genus Rissa. — Imi- 
tative of its cry. 

kittle, tr. v., to tickle. — ME. kytyllen , fr. MDu. 
( — Du.) kietelen; rel. to ON. kit la, OHG. kiz- 
zilon, kuzzilon, MHG., G. kitzeln , ‘to tickle’. 
Cp. tickle, which is a metathesis var. of kittle. 
kittle, intr. v., to bring forth kittens {obsol.) — 
Prob. back formation fr. kitling. 
kitty, n., a pet name for a kitten. — Formed fr. 
kit, ‘kitten’, with dimin. suff. -y. 
kitty, n., a prison or jail {Northern Engl, or slang). 

— Of uncertain origin. 

kiwi, n., a flightless bird of New Zealand; ap- 
teryx. — Maori, of imitative origin, 
klaprothite, n., a synonym of lazulite {mineral.) — 
Named after the German mineralogist Martin 
Heinrich Klaproth (1743-1817). For the ending 
see subt. suff. -ite. 

klaprotholite, n., a copper bismuth sulfide 
{mineral.) — See prec. word and -lite. 

Klaxon, n., a trade mark for motor horns. — 
Coined from the stem of Gk. xXdc£<o (fut. 
xXiy^w), ‘I shout aloud, scream’, which is cogn. 
with L. clangere, ‘to resound’. See clang, 
kleeneboc, n., a small kind of antelope {Antilope 
perpusilla). — S. African Du. kleinbok, lit. 
‘little buck’, fr. Du. klein, ‘small’, and bok , ‘buck’. 
See clean and buck, 

kleisto-, combining form. — See cleisto-. 
klepht, n., one of a group of Greeks who after 
the conquest of Greece by the Turks formed 
communities of partisans; a brigand. — Mod. 
Gk. xX&p-nrjs, corresponding to Gk. xX^tto;^ 
‘thief, robber’, from the stem of xX&rreiv, ‘to 
steal’, whence— with vowel gradation — xXottt, 
‘theft’, xXo7t6<; and xXtod>, ‘thief’ ; cogn. with L. 
clepere, ‘to steal’, Goth, hlifan, ‘to steal’, hliftus , 
‘thief’, Mir. cluain, ‘deception, flattery’, cluai- 
nech, ‘deceptive’. Cp. klepto-, kleptomania, 
clepsydra. 

Derivatives: klepht-ic , adj., klepht-ism , n. 
klepto-, combining form meaning ‘theft’ or 
‘thief’. — Gk. xXettto-, fr. xXottt; c. See klepht. 
kleptomania, n., an uncontrollable propensity to 



steal {med.) — Medical L., coined fr. klepto- 
and Gk. ^ocvia, ‘madness, frenzy’. See mania. 
Derivative: kleptomani-ac, n. and adj, 
klino-, combining form. — See clino-. 
klippe, n., a thrust mass of strata, an outlier 
(geol.) — G. Klippe , ‘cliff, crag, steep rock’, fr. 
MHG. klippe, fr. MDu. klippe (Du. klip), which 
is rel. to OHG. klep, OE. clif. See cliff, 
klipspringer, n,, a small African antelope. - — S. 
Afr. Du., lit. ‘cliff-springer’, fr. Du. klip, ‘cliff, 
rock’ and springer , ‘leaper, springer’. See cliff 
and spring, v. 

kloof, n., a deep gorge, ravine. — S. Afr. Du., 
fr. MDu. clove , ‘cleft’, which stands in gradatio- 
nal relationship to OE, cleofian , clifian, ‘to stick, 
adhere’. See cleave, ‘to stick, adhere’, 
knack, tr. v. and n. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
Dan. knage, Swed., Norw. knaka , MHG., G. 
knacken, ‘to crack’, and E. knock, which all are 
imitative. 

knacker, n., one who buys or slaughters worn 
out horses. — Of uncertain, possibly Scand., 
origin. Cp. Icel. hnakkur , ‘saddle’, which is rel. 
to ON. hnakki , hnakkr, ‘nape of the neck’, and 
to OE. hnecca, ‘nape of the neck’. See 1st neck 
and agential suff. -er. 

Derivative : knacker-y, n. 
knag, n., a knot in wood. — ME. knagge; cp. 
Swed. knagg , ‘knot in wood’, LG. knagge 
(whence G. Knagge ), of s.m., Dan. knag, ‘hook 
to hang clothes on’. These words prob. derive 
fr. I.-E. *gnegh-, enlargement of base *gen-, 
‘pressed together’. Cp. knigbt. 

Derivative: knagg-y, adj. 
knap, n., the crest of a hill. — ME., fr. OE. cmep, 
cnaepp , ‘top, mountain top, knob, button’, rel. 
to LG. knap, ‘summit, top’, ON. knappr, ‘knob, 
button’, and to E. knob, knop. 
knap, tr. v., to snap; to strike with a sharp sound 
{obsol.) — Of imitative origin. Cp. MDu. cnap - 
pen, Du. and G. knappen, ‘to crack’. 

Derivative : knapp-er, n. 

knapsack, n. — Du. knapzak , compounded of 
knappen, ‘to crack, snap; to crunch, eat’, and 
zak , ‘bag, sack’. See knap, v. and sack, ‘bag’. 
Derivatives: knapsack-ed, adj., knapsack-ing , n. 
knapweed, n. ME. knopwed, fr. knop, ‘knop’,' 
and wed, ‘weed’. See knop and weed, 
knar, n., a knot in wood. — ME. knarre ; rel. to 
MHG. gnarren, knarren, G. knarren , ‘to creak, 
rattle’, and to E. gnarl (q.v.) Cp. knur, knurl, 
knave, n., 1) a boy, a servant {archaic ) ; 2) a rascal ; 
3) a playing card; the jack. — ME. knaue 
( = knave), ‘boy, servant, knave’, fr. OE, cnafa, 
‘boy, youth, servant’, rel. to OHG. knabo, ‘boy, 
youth, servant’, MHG., G. knabe , ‘boy, lad*, 
and to OE. cnapa, ‘boy, youth, servant’, ON. 
knapi , ‘servant boy’, MLG. knape, ODu. knapcr, 
MDu. knape , Du. knaap , ‘a youth, servant’, 
OHG. knappo, MHG. knappe, ‘a young squire’, 
G. Knappe , ‘squire, shieldbearer, attendant’. The 
orig. meaning of these words prob. was ‘stick, 
peg, piece of wood’; cp. dial. G. Knabe and dial. 
Swed. knabbjknappe, ‘peg’, ON. knefill, ‘cross- 
bar’, MLG. knevel, OHG. knebil , MHG., G. 
knebel, ‘peg, short piece of wood, crossbar’. See 
Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p.379 s.v. Knabe. 
Derivatives: knav-ery, n., knav-ish, adj., knav- 
ish-ly , adv., knav-ish-ness, n. 
knead, tr. v. — ME. kneden , fr. OE, cnedan, rel. 
to OS. knedan , MDu. cneden, Du. kneden , OHG. 
knetan , MHG., G. kneten , ON. knoda, Swed. 
knada, ‘to knead’, and cogn. with OSlav. gnedp, 
gnesti , ‘to crush, squeeze’, OPruss. gnode , ‘a 
trough for kneading bread’. 

Derivatives: knead-er, n., knead-ing, adj., knead- 
ing-ly, adv. 

knee, n. — ME. kne, knee , fr. OE. cneo, cneow, 
rel. to OS. kneo, knio, ON. kne, OFris. kni, kne , 
MDu. cnie , Du. knie, OHG. kniu, MHG., G. 
knie, Goth, kniu , and cogn. with OI. jdnu, Avestic 
znurn (acc.), Toch. A kanweq 1 (dual), B kenine, 
Hitt, genu, ‘knee’. Arm. cun-r , pi. cunk-k\ Gk. 
y6vu, gen. y6vocto<; (for *y^faTo<;), ‘knee’, ycovla 
(for *y6ivfta), ‘corner, angle’, ‘ on the 

knees’, yvu-7reT0<;, ‘falling on the knees’, L. 
genu, ‘knee’. Cp. genual, genuflect, gonio-, 
diagonal. 
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Derivatives: knee, tr. and intr. v., knee-d, adj., 
kneel (q.v.) 

kneel, intr. v, — ME. knelen, fr. OE. cneowlian, 
fr. cneo, ‘knee’; rel. to MLG. knelen , MDu. 
cnielen, Du. knielen, ‘to kneel’. See knee. 
Derivatives: kneel-er , n., kneel-ing , adj., kneel- 
ing -ly, adv. 

kneelet, n., a covering for the knee. — A hybrid 
coined fr. knee and -let, a suff. of French origin, 
kneippism, n., system of hydrotherapy introduced 
by Sebastian Kneipp, a German priest (1821-97). 
• — G. Kneippismus. For the ending see suff. 
-ism. 

knell, intr. and tr. v. — ME. knyllen, knellen , fr. 
OE. cnyllan , ‘to sound the bell, to ring’, of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. MHG. erknellen, ‘to resound’, 
whence, with back formation, G. Knall, ‘sharp 
report, detonation’, knallen , ‘to explode, de- 
tonate’. 

knell, n. — ME. knell , fr. OE. cnyll, fr. cnyllan. 
See knell, v. 

knelt, past tense and pp. of kneel, 

Kneseth, n., the Israeli Parliament. — Mishnaic 
Heb. k e neseth, ‘gathering, assembly’ (cp. beth 
k e neselh, ‘synagogue’ lit. ‘house of assembly’), 
from the stem of Heb. kanas , ‘he gathered, as- 
sembled, collected’, which is rel. to Aram. 
k*nash, ‘he gathered, assembled, collected’ 
(whence be k l nishtd, ‘synagogue’, lit. ‘house of 
assembly’). 

knew, past tense of know. — ME. knew, fr. OE. 
cneow , ‘he knew’, past tense of end wan. See 
know. 

knez, kniaz, n., a Slavonic title. — Russ. knyaz\ 
‘prince’, fr. OSlav. kun^gu, kun^zi, of s.m., of 
Teut. origin. Cp. OHG., OS. kuning , kunig , 
‘king’, and see king. 

Knickerbocker, n., a descendant of the Dutch 
settlers of New York; a New Yorker. — From 
Diedrich Knickerbocker , the pretended author 
of Washington Irving’s History of New York. 
The name Knickerbocker is formed fr. Du. 
knikker , ‘marble’ (fr. imitative knikken , ‘to 
crack, click’), and bocker, ‘baker’, hence it lit. 
means ‘baker of marble’, 
knickerbockers, n. pi., loose, short breeches. — 
Fr. prec. word. 

knickers, n. pi., bloomers {vulgar). — Abbrevia- 
tion of prec. word. 

knickknack, n., trifle, toy. — Antiphonic redu- 
plication of knack. 

Derivatives: knickknack-ed, adj., knickknack- 
ery, n., knickknack-y, adj. 
knife, n. — ME. knif, fr. OE. cnif, prob, fr. ON 
khifr, which is rel. to MLG. knif MDu. cnijf, 
Du. knijf G. Kneif Kneip , ‘knife’, MLG. 
knipen, G. kneifen , ‘to pinch, to nip’, and prob. 
cogn. with Lith. gnybiu , ‘I pinch, I nip’, gnybis, 
‘a pinching, nipping’. F. canif, ‘penknife’, is 
borrowed fr, OE. or fr. ON. 

Derivative: knife , tr. v. 

knight, n. — ME., ‘boy, youth, knight’, fr. OE. 
cniht, ‘boy, youth, attendant, servant, retainer’, 
rel, to OFris. kniucht , MLG,, MDu., Du. knecht, 
OS., OHG., MHG. kneht, ‘boy, youth, lad, 
man, hero’, G. Knecht , ‘servant, bondman, 
vassal’; of uncertain origin; perhaps rel. to 
Swed. knagg, ‘knot in wood’, dialectally used 
also in the sense of ‘a thickset man’. Cp. E. 
knag and see Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., pp. 380-81 
s.v. Knecht. Cp. also the second element in 
lansquenet. 

Derivatives: knight , tr. v., knight-hood, n., 
knight-ly, adj. and adv., knight-i-ness, n. 
knit, tr. v. — ME. knitten, fr. OE. cnyttan , ‘to 
tie, knot’, rel. to ON. knytja, MLG. kniitten , 
‘to tie, knot’, and to OE. cnotta, ‘a knot’. Cp. 
knot. 

Derivatives: knit, n., knitt-er, n,, knitt-ing , n. 
knob, n. — ME., rel. to LG. knobbe , ‘knob’, and 
to E. knap, ‘crest of a hill’, knop, knub, nub. 
Derivatives: knobb-y, adj., knobb-i-ness , n. 
knobkerrie, n., a short Kaffir club used as a weap- 
on. — S. Afr. Du. knopkierie, a hybrid coined 
fr. Du. knob{be), ‘knob’ (see knop), and Hot- 
tentot kirrie, ‘stick, club’, 
knock, tr. and intr. v. — ME. knokken, fr. OE. 
enucian , cnocian , of imitative origin. Cp. ON. 



knoka, ‘to knock’, which is also imitative. 
Derivatives: knock, n., knock-er, n. 
knoll, n., top of a small hill. — ME. knol, fr. OE. 
cnoll, ‘bill top, hill’, rel. to ON. knollr, ‘hilltop’, 
MLG., MHG., G. knolle, ‘clod, glebe, lump’, 
Du. knol, ‘turnip’, and to OHG. nollo, Du. nol, 
‘a hill’. 

Derivative: knoll-y, adj. 

knoll, tr. and intr. v., to knell, ring. — A blend 
of knell and toll. 

Derivative: knoll , n., knell. 
knop, n., a knob. — ME. knop, knoppe, fr. OE. 
cnoppa, rel. to MLG. knoppe, MDu, cnoppe, 
Du. knop, knoppe , ‘knob, bud’, OHG,, MHG. 
knopf ‘knotty excrescence, bud, knob, knot’, 
G. Knopf \ ‘button, knob, top, pommel’, Swed. 
knopp, Dan. knop, ‘knob, bud’, and to E. knap, 
knob. Cp. the first element in knobkerrie. 
knopite, n., a mineral intermediate between pe- 
rovskite and dysanalyte. — G. Knopit , named 
after Professor Adolf Knop of Karslruhe, Ger- 
many (died in 1893). The ending -it goes back 
to Gk. see subst. suff. -ite. 

knot, n., bow, tie. — ME. knot, knotte, fr. OE. 
cnotta, rel. to OE. cnyttan , ‘to knit*, and to Du. 
knot, OHG. knoto, knodo, NIHG. knote, knode, 
G. Knoten, ON. knutr , Swed. knut, Dan. knude, 
‘knot’. Cp. knit, knout. Cp. also quenelle. 
Derivatives: knot , tr. v., knott-ed , adj., knott-er, 
n., knott-ing, n., knott-y , adj., knott-i-ness , n. 
knot, n., a variety of the sandpiper. — Of un- 
known origin. 

knout, n., a leather whip. — Russ, knut, lit. 
‘knotted whip’, of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. 
knutr, Swed. knut , ‘knot’, and see knot, ‘bow, 
tie’. 

know, tr. and intr. v. — ME. knawen, knowen, 
fr. OE. cnawan, rel. to OHG. bi-chndan, ir- 
chndan , ‘to know’, Goth, kannjan, ‘to make 
known’, OE. cunnan, ‘to know’, cennan , ‘to 
make known, declare, attest’, fr. I.-E. base 
*gene *gend ‘to know’. See can, aux. v., and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. keen, adj., 
ken, ‘to know’, ken, ‘range of sight’. 
Derivatives: know, n., know-er, n., know-ing, 
adj., know-ing-ly, adv., know-able, adj., know- 
abil-ity, n., know-able-ness, n. 
knowledge, n. — ME. knawleche, knoweleche, 
knowlege, fr. knawlechen, knowlechen , ‘to 
acknowledge’, fr. knawen, knowen, ‘to know’ 
(see prec. word), and the suff. -ledge, which 
prob. derives fr. Swed. -leek a suff. rel. to E. 
-lock in wedlock (q.v.) Cp. acknowledge. 
Derivatives: knowledge-able, adj., knowledge- 
abil-ity, n., knowledge-able-ness, n., knowledge - 
abl-y , adv. 
known, pp. of know. 

knub, n., a protuberance. — Prob. fr. LG. knub- 
be, ‘knob, protuberance’, fr. MLG. knubbe, of 
s.m., which is rel. to E. knob, nub. 
knuckle, n. — ME. knokel, knokil, knokyl , rel. to 
MLG. knokel, MDu. cnockel, Du. kneukel, 
MHG. knochel, knuchel, G. Knochel , ‘knuckle*. 
All these words lit. mean ‘little bone’ ; they are 
formed fr. MLG. knoke, resp. MDu. cnoke, Du. 
knok, MHG. knoche , G. Knochen, ‘bone’, with 
the dimin. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: knuckle, v., knuckl-ed, adj., knuckl - 
y, adj. 

knur, n., a knotty excrescence. — ME. knorre , 
rel. to MLG., MHG. knorre, G. Knorren, ‘a 
knotty excrescence’. Cp. knar, knurl, gnarl. 
knurl, n., a small knotty excrescence. — Related 
to prec. word. 

Derivatives: knurl, tr. v., knurl-ed , adj., knurl- 
ing, n. 

koa, n., the Hawaiian acacia ( Acacia koa). — 
Native name. 

koala, n., a small Australian marsupial (Phasco- 
larctus cinereus ). — Native name. 

kob, n», any of various African antelopes. — 
Native name. 

koban, kobang, n., an obsolete Japanese coin. — 
Jap. ko-ban , fr. ko, ‘small’, and ban, ‘division’, 
kobellite, n., a lead bismuth antimony sulfide 
(mineral.) — Named after the German miner- 
alogist Franz von Kobell (1803-82). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 



kobold, n. — MHG. kdbolt (also kobdlt), fr. ML. 
cobalus, fr. Gk. x 6 $ 5 Xoq, 'a malicious sprite’. 
The ending of Gk. x6{3-aXo(;, resp. ML. co- 
balus was mistaken for a suff. and confused with 
MHG. suff. -alt, -olt (cp. MHG. heralt, herolt 
and see herald). See cobalt and goblin. 

Kodak, n. — Trade name coined by the American 
inventor George Eastman (1854-1932) about 
1890. 

Derivatives : kodak , tr. and intr. v., kodak-er, n. 
Kodasbim, n. pi., the fifth order of the Mishnah. 
— Heb. qodashim , ‘holy things’, pi. of qodesh, 
‘holiness’. See Kedushshah and cp. words there 
referred to. 

koel, n., a cuckoo of the genus Eudynamys orien- 
tals. — Hind, koel, fr. OI. kokilah, ‘the Indian 
cuckoo’, which is of imitative origin. See 

cuckoo. 

Kobeleth, n., the book of Ecclesiastes. — Heb. 
qoheleth, ‘preacher’, rel. to qahdl, q i hilld h , ‘as- 
sembly, congregation’. See kehillah. 

Kohen, also Cohen, a priest (Jewish religion). — 
Heb. kohdn, ‘a priest’, from the base of kihin, 
‘he acted as a priest’, whence also k i hunnd h , 
‘priesthood’; rel. to Aram, kahdn, kahand, 
‘priest’, Arab, kahana, ‘he divined, prophesied’, 
kdhin (properly partic. of the prec. verb), ‘seer’. 
Cp. Cohen. 

Koh-i-noor, n., a famous diamond, one of the 
British crown jewels. — Pers. koh-i-nur, lit. 
‘mountain of light’, prop, a hybrid coined fr. 
Pers. koh, ‘mountain’, which is rel. to Pers. 
kohe , ‘hump’, OPers. kaufa-, ‘mountain’, Aves- 
tic kaofa ‘mountain, hump’, and fr. Arab. 
nur, ‘light’ (see Menorah). 
kohl, n., powder (esp. of antimony), used by East- 
ern women to darken the eyelids. — Arab. 
kuhl • See alcohol. 

kohlrabi, n., a kind of cabbage. — G. Kohlrabi, 
fr. It. cavoli rape, pi. of cavolo rapa, lit. ‘cole 
rape’; influenced in form by G. Kohl, ‘cabbage’. 
Cp. F. chou-rave and see cole and rape, ‘a plant 
allied to the turnip’. 

kola, n.; 1) the kola nut; 2) extract of the kola 
nut. — See Cola, ‘a genus of trees’, 
kolach, n., a variety of cake. — Czech kolac (rel. 
to Pol. kolacz, Serbo-Croatian kolac, Church 
Slavonic kolati , etc.), lit. ‘a cake resembling a 
wheel’, fr. kolo, ‘wheel’; so called from its ori- 
ginal shape. See kolo. 

kola nut, nut of the African tree called Cola acu- 
minata. See kola. 

kolinsky, n., fur of certain kinds of mink. — 
Russ., lit. ‘of Kola’, fr. Kola, name of a district 
in N.W. Russia. 

Kol Nidre, declaration made in Aramaic at the 
beginning of the evening service on the eve of 
Yom Kippur. — Aramaic kol nidhrd, ‘all vows’ ; 
so called from the opening words of the de- 
claration. 

kolo, n., a popular round dance of the Slavonic 
nations. — OSlav. kolo, ‘circle, wheel’, cogn. 
with OI. cakrdh, Gk. xijxXoc;, OE. hweogol , 
hweol, ‘wheel’. See wheel, and cp. kolach. 
konak, n., a large mansion or government house 
in Turkey. — Turk, qonaq, ‘inn, mansion, go- 
vemmenthouse’. 

kopeck, also copeck, kopek, n., one hundredth 
part of a ruble. — Russ, kopeika , fr. kop'e, 
‘lance’; so called because orig. the coin repre- 
sented the czar with a lance in his hand. Russ. 
kopeika is rel. to Russ. kopat\ ‘to dig’, Lett. 
kapans, ‘chopper, chopping knife’, and cogn. 
with Gk. xomi;, ‘chopper, cleaver, billhook’. 
See capon. 

kopje, n., a small hill in S. Africa. — S. African 
Du., dimin. of Du. kop , ‘head; hill’. See cop, 
‘mound, hill’. 

koph, qoph, n., name of the 19th letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. — Heb. qoph, lit. ‘eye of a 
needle’; so called in allusion to the ancient 
Hebrew form of this letter. Cp. next word, 
koppa, n., a letter of the early Greek alphabet, 
corresponding to Hebrew qoph. — Gk. y.oktzcl, 
fr. an Aramaized form of Heb. qoph. See 
prec. word. 

koppite, n., a cerium mineral. — G. Koppit, 
named after Professor Hermann F. M. Kopp of 
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Heidelberg (1817-92). The ending -it goes back 
to Gk. -frnjs; see subst. suff. -ite. 

kor, n., a Hebrew measure, also called homer. — 
Heb. kor , lit. ‘a round vessel’, fr. base k-r-r , 
‘to be round’. 

Koran, n., the sacred book of the Mohamme- 
dans. — Arab. Qur'rfn, lit. ‘reading’, fr. qara'a , 
‘he recited, read aloud, read’, which isprob. bor- 
rowed fr. Aram. q e ra. ‘he called, recited, read’. 
See mikra and cp. karaism. 

Derivative: Koran-ic , adj. 

kos, n., a measure of distance in India. — Hind. 
kos, fr. OI. krdsah , lit. ‘a call, a shout’ (i.e. ‘the 
distance within which a man’s shout can be 
heard’), from the I.-E. imitative base *qer-, 
*qor-, *qf-, ‘to shout’. See raven and cp. words 
there referred to. 

kosher, adj. — See kasher. 

Kosteletzkya, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Malvaceae (hot.) — ModL., named after the 
Czech botanist Vincenz Franz Kostefetzky (i$o 1 - 
87). 

koto, n., a Japanese thirteen-stringed musical in- 
strument. — Jap. 
kotow. — See kowtow. 

kotwal, n., a police officer ( East-India ). — Hind, 
fr. Pers. kotwal, ‘seneschal, commandant of a 
castle’, fr. Turk, kotaul , kotawal , ‘keeper of a 
castle, chief of a garrison’, 
koumiss, n. — See kumiss, 
kourbash, n. — See kurbash. 
kouskous, kuskus, n. — See cous-cous. 
kovil, n., a Hindu temple ( Anglo-lnd .) — Tamil 
ko-v-il, ‘house of God’, fr. kd, ‘lord, heaven’, 
and il, ‘house’. 

kowtow, kotow, n., the act of kneeling and knock- 
ing the forehead on the ground: a Chinese form 
of salutation to a superior. — Chin., compound- 
ed of ko , ‘knock’, and tou , ‘head’. 

Derivative: kowtow, kotow , intr. v., to make a 
kowtow. 

kraal, n., a village of S. African natives. — S. 
African Du. kraal, ‘village, pen, enclosure’, fr. 
Port, curral , ‘pen for cattle’, fr. correr, ‘to run’. 
See current, adj., and cp. corral, crawl, ‘en- 
closure’. 

krait, .n., a venomous Indian snake. — Hind. 
karait. 

kraken, n., a mythical seamonster of northern 
seas. — Formed fr. dial. Norw. krake and the 
definite article n. 

kran, n„ name of a gold and a silver coin in 
Persia. — Pers. qran. 

krantz, kranz, n., precipice. — S. African Du., 
fr. Du. krans , ‘garland. Wreath, cornice’, which 
is related to G. Kranz, of s.m.; of uncertain 
origin. 

krantzite, n., a fossil resin {mineral.) — G. 
Krantzit, named after A. Krantz , a German 
mineralogist of the 19th cent. The ending -it 
goes back to Gk. -fn^; see subst. suff. -ite. 
k rater, n., a large bowl used for mixing wine and 
water ( archeol .) — Gk. xpaTrjp. See crater, 
kraurosis, n., shriveling of the skin due to atrophy 
(med.) — . Medical L., lit. ‘brittle condition (of 
the skin)’, fr. Gk. xpocopoq, ‘brittle, friable’, 
which is of unknown origin. For the ending see 
suff. -osis. 

kraurotic, adj. — See prec. word and -otic, 
kremersite, n., a hydrous chloride of potassium, 
ammonium and iron {mineral.) — G. Kremersit, 
named after the German chemist Peter Kremers 
(born in 1827), who first analyzed it. The ending 
-it goes back to Gk. see subst. suff. -ite. 

Kremlin, kremlin, n., the citadel of a Russian city, 
esp. that of Moscow. — F., fr. Russ. kremV , 
‘citadel’, which is of Tatar origin, 
krennerite, n„ a gold silver telluride {mineral.) — 
G. Krennerit , named after the Hungarian mine- 
ralogist Joseph S.Krenner (1839- 1920). The end- 
ing -it goes back to Gk. -trr ^ ; see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

kreutzer, kreuzer, n., a former German and 
Austrian coin. — G. Kreuzer, fr. MHG. kriuzer, 
fr. kriuze , ‘cross’; so called from the figure of a 



cross stamped upon it. See cross and -er. 
kriegspiel, n., a war game. — G. Kriegsspiel, lit. 
‘war game’, fr. Krieg, ‘war’, and Spiel, ‘game’. 
The first element is of uncertain origin. For the 
second element see spiel and cp. the second ele- 
ment in bonspiel, glockenspiel. 

Krigia, n., a genus of plants, the dwarf dandelion 
(hot.) — ModL., named after David Krieg or 
Krig, an 18th cent. American plant collector. 
For the ending see suff. -ia. 
krimmer, n., also crimmer, krimma, a kind of fur 
made from the fleeces of lambs. — G., prop, 
‘fur of lambs of Crimea fr. Krim , a Russian 
name of Tatar origin (whence Crimea, the 
Latinized name of the peninsula), 
kris, also creese, creas, n., a short Malay dagger 
with a waved blade. — Malay kris. 

Krishna, n., the eighth avatar of Vishnu {Hindu 
mythol) — OI. Kf?ndh, lit. ‘the Black One’, 
cogn. with Church Slav, crunii, Russ, coron 
(dernyj), Serbo-Croatian cm, Czech cerny, 
OPruss. kirsnas, ‘black’, Lith. kersas, ‘black 
and white, variegated’. 

Krishnaism, n. , the worship of Krishna. — Formed 
fr. prec. word with suff. -ism. 
krona, n., the monetary unit of Sweden. — Swed. 
See krone. 

kroehnkite or krohnkite, n., a hydrous copper 
sodium sulfate {mineral.) — * Named after 
B. Krohnke , a German mineralogist of the 19th 
cent., who analyzed it. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

krone, n., 1) the monetary unit of Denmark and 
Norway. — Dan. and Norw. krone , rel. to Swed. 
krona, G. Krone , fr. L. corona , ‘crown’. See 
crown. 

krone, n., the former monetary unit of Austria- 
Hungary. — G. Krone, fr. L. corona. See prec. 
word. 

krutnmhom, n., a curved wind instrument. — G., 
lit. ‘a crooked horn’, fr, krumm, ‘curved, crook- 
ed’, and Horn, ‘horn’. See crumple and horn and 
cp. cromorne. 

krypto-, combining form. — The same as crypto-, 
krypton, n., name of an inert gaseous element 
(chem) — ModL,, lit. ‘the hidden (element)’, fr. 
Gk. xpuTcx6v, neut. of xpuTtroq, ‘hidden’ (see 
crypto-); coined by the discoverers of this ele- 
ment, the Scottish chemist Sir William Ramsay 
(1852-1916) and the English chemist Morris 
William Travers (1872-1961) in 1898. The ele- 
ment was long undiscovered, hence its name. 
Cp- neon , xenon. 

Kshatriya, n., a member of the Hindu military 
caste. — OI. k$atriyah, fr. k sat ram, ‘rule, do- 
minion’. See check, ‘sudden stop’. 

Kuba, also kuba, n., a kind of fine rug. — Short 
for Kuba rug ; so called after Kuba, a town in 
Azerbaijan. 

Kubera, n., the god of wealth (Hinduism). — OI. 
Kuberafy , prob. meaning lit. ‘the humpbacked 
one’, and rel. to kubjdh, kubhrah, ‘crooked, 
humpbacked’ ; prob. of Austroasiatic origin, 
kuchen, n., a variety of German cake. — G. 
Kuchen , fr. MHG. kuoche , fr. OHG. chuohho, 
kuocho, rel. to MDu. koke, ‘cake’, and in gra- 
dational relationship to ON. kaka. See cake 
and cp. Cockayne. Cp. also Catal. coca and 
OProvenq. coco , which are Teut. loan words, 
kudos, n., fame, renown {colloq.) — Gk. xuSoq, 
‘glory, fame’, which stands for *qudos and lit. 
means ‘that which is heard of’. It is cogn. with 
OSlav. cudo, gen. -ese (for *qeudos), ‘wonder’, 
lit. ‘that which is heard of’,, fr. cujq, 6uti, ‘to 
feel, perceive, hear’. Cp. Gk. xofco, ‘I mark, 
perceive, hear’, and see show, 
kudu, n., a large S. African antelope {Strepsiceros 
kudu). — Hottentot. 

Kufic, Cufic, adj., 1) pertaining to the town Kufa; 
2) applied to a form of Arabic letters used at 
Kufa by copyists of the Qoran. — Formed with 
Kupffer (died in 1865). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

kurbash, kourbash, n., a whip. — Turk, qyrbach 
(whence also Hung, korbacs, Czech karabdi , 



suff. -ic fr. Kufa (fr. Arab. al-Kdfa h ), name of a 
town on the Euphrates. 

Kuhnia, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family 
{bot.) — ModL., named after the American 
physician and botanist Adam Kuhn (died in 1 8 1 7), 
who brought this plant to Linnaeus. For the 
ending see suff. -ia. 

Kuklux, Ku-klux, Ku-Klux KJan, n., name of a 
secret organization in the U.S.A. — Said to be 
a corruption of Gk. x6xXoq, ‘circle’ (see cycle), 
kukri, n., a knife with a broad curved blade. — 
Hind, kukri. 

kultur, n., culture, civilization. — G. Kultur , fr. 
L. cultura. See culture. 

Kulturkampf, n., the struggle between the Ger- 
man government and the Roman Catholic 
Church over the control of educational and 
ecclesiastical appointments (1872-86). — G., 
lit, ‘struggle for culture’, compounded of Kultur 
(see preq. word) and Kampf ", ‘combat, fight, 
struggle’, which is a loan word fr. L. campus , 
‘field, battlefield’. See camp, 
kumiss, koumiss, n., fermented mare’s or camel’s 
milk. — Russ, kumys , fr. Tatar kumiz. 
kttmmel, n., liqueur flavored with carawai seeds. 

— G. Kiimmel , ‘cumin’, fr. OHG. kumil, a dis- 
simil. var. of kumin, fr. OF. cumin, comin (F. 
cumin), fr. L. cuminum. See cumin. 

kummerbund, n. — See cummerbund, 
kumquat, also cumquat, n., a small orange {Citrus 
Japonica). — Cantonese pronunciation of Chin. 
kin-kii , lit. ‘gold orange’, 
kuomintang, n., the Chinese nationalist revolu- 
tionary party. — Chin., compounded of kuo, 
‘nation, nationalist’, min , ‘people’, and tang, 
‘party’. 

kunkur, n., a coarse kind of limestone {India). — 
Hind, kankar, ‘gravel’, fr. OI. karkarah, lit. 
‘raw’. See cancer. 

kunzite, n., a variety of spodumene {mineral.) — 
Named after the American mineralogist and 
gem expert Dr. George Frederick Kunz (1856- 
1932). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
kupfferite, n., a variety of amphibole {mineral.) — 
Named afther the Russian physicist Adolph T. 

G. Karbatsche ), ‘a whip’. 

Kursaal, n., public hall at a health resort, casino. 

— G. Kursalon, compounded of Kur, ‘cure, 
medical treatment’, and Salon , ‘hall’. See cure, 
n. and v„ and salon. 

kusa, n., a grass used in Hindu ceremonies. — 
Hind, kusa, fr. OI. kusafi, ‘grass; sacred grass’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It is possibly rel. 
to OI. kusumam, ‘flower’, kusumbhah, ‘saf- 
flower’. Cp. next word. 

kusum, n., the safflower {India). — Hind., fr. OI. 
kusumbhah . See prec. word, 
kvass, n., a Russian fermented drink made from 
rye or barley. — Russ, kvas, fr. OSlav. kvasu, 
‘yeast’, which is cogn. with L. caseus , ‘cheese’. 
See cheese, ‘milk curd’. 

kyanize, tr. v., to preserve wood from decay by 
impregnating it with corrosive sublimate. — 
Formed with suff. -ize from the name of John 

H. Kyan (1774-1850), who invented this process 
in 1832. 

kyle, n., a strait, a narrow channel. — Gael, caol . 
kymatology, n., the science of waves, — Com- 
pounded of Gk. xujxa, gen. xtfp.aToq, ‘wave’, and 
-XoyCa, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See cyma and -logy, 
kymograph, n. — See cymograph. 

Derivative: kymograph-ic , adj. 
kyphosis, n., backward curvature of the spine 
{med.) — Medical L., formed fr. Gk. xu<p6q, 
‘bent, crooked, flump-backed’ (see cyphella), 
with suff. -osis. 

Kyrie eleison, a brief petition used in various 
offices of the Eastern and Roman Churches. — 
Gk. K6pic lltqaov, ‘Lord, have mercy’. K6pie 
is voc. of xtipioq, ‘lord, master’; see church. 
Gk. £X£qaov is aorist imper. of iXics, ‘I have 
pity on, show mercy to’, fr. gXeoq, ‘pity, mercy*; 
see alms. 




la, inter], — Imitative. Cp. the interjection law. 
la, n., a syllable used in solmization to denote the 
sixth tone of the diatonic scale ( mus .) 
laager, n., a temporary camp. — S. Afr. Du., rel. 
to Du. leger , G. Lager , ‘camp’. See lair and cp. 
lager, leaguer, ‘camp’. 

Derivative: laager , intr. v. 
labarum, n., the military standard of the late Ro- 
man Empire. — Late L. (whence Byzant. Gk. 
Xdpapqv), of uncertain etymology; possibly a 
Gaulish word cogn. with OS. lappo, OHG. lap- 
pa , ‘rag, shred’, OE. Iseppa, ‘tip, end, skirt, dis- 
trict’; see lap, ‘flap of a garment’, and cp. label. 
See Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, 737. 
labdanum, n., a fragrant, bitter resin. — ML. lab- 
danum , fr. L. ladanum, ledanum , fr. Gk. XaSavov, 
XtqS avov, fr. XrjSov, ‘mastic’, which is of Sem. 
origin; cp. Akkad, ladunu , Arab, ladan , Heb. 
lot, ‘labdanum’. Pers. ladan is an Arabic loan 
word. Cp. laudanum, lotus, 
labefaction, n., the process of shaking; downfall. 

— Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. labefactus , pp. 
of labefacere, ‘to cause to totter, shake, over- 
throw’, which is compounded of labi, ‘to slip, 
slide, glide’, and facere,'" to make, do’. See labor 
and fact and cp. next word. 

label, n. — ME., fr. OF. label, lambel, ‘a strip’ 
(whence F. lambeau , ‘strip, rag, shred, tatter, 
fragment, scrap’), prob. fr. Frankish *labba. Cp. 
OHG. lappa, ‘rag, shred’, and see lap, ‘flap of a 
garment’. Cp. also labarum. 

Derivatives: label, tr. v., label(l)-er, n. 
labellum, n., one of the three parts forming the 
corolla in orchidaceous plants ( bot .) — L., *a 
little lip’, dimin. of labrum. See lip and cp. la- 
brum. Cp. also next word, 
labial, adj., pertaining to, or formed by, the lips. 

— ML. labidlis, fr. L. labium, ‘lip’. See lip and 
adj. suff. -al and cp. labrum. 

Derivatives : labial , n., a labial sound, labial-ly , 
adv., labialism, labialize (qq.v.) 
labial ism, n., 1) quality of being formed by the 
lips; 2) tendency to labialize. — See labial and 
-ism. 

labialize, tr. v., to make labial. — See labial and 
-ize. 

Derivative: labializ-ation, n. 
labiate, adj., 1) having a labium; 2) having one or 
several liplike parts (bot. and zool.) — ModL. 
labiatus , lit. ‘lipped’, fr. L. labium , ‘lip’. See lip 
and adj. suff. -ate and cp. labial. 

Derivative: labiate, n., a labiate plant, 
labile, adj., unstable. — ME. labyl , fr. MF. (=F.) 
labile, fr. L. labilis, ‘slipping, gliding’, lit. ‘prone 
to slip’, fr. labi, ‘to slip, slide, glide’. See labor 
and -ile and cp. lapse. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in thermolabile. 

Derivative: labil-ity, n. 

labio-, combining form denoting 1) the lips; 2) la- 
bial and. — Fr. L. labium , ‘lip’. See labial, 
labiodental, adj., pertaining to, or formed with, 
the lips and teeth. — Compounded of labio- and 
dental. 

Derivative : labiodental, n., a sound formed with 
the lips and teeth. 

labium, n., a lip or a liplike part (anat., zool, bot. 

etc.) — L., ‘lip’. See labial, 
labor, labour, n. — ME. labour, fr. OF. labour (F. 
labeur ), fr. L. labdrem, acc. of labor, ‘labor, toil, 
exertion, hardship, fatigue, distress, pain, work’, 
orig. prob. meaning ‘a tottering under a burden’, 
and rel. to labare, ‘to totter’, labi, ‘to slide, slip, 
glide’, fr. I.-E. base *lab-, *leb -, ‘slack, loose; to 
hang down’, whence also OI. Idmbate, ‘hangs 
down’, L. limbus (for *lembos ), ‘hem, border’, 
OS. lappo , OHG. lappa, ‘rag, shred’, OE. Ixppa , 
‘tip, end, lappet; district’, and perh. also OIr. 
lobur, ‘weak’ (see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, 
739-40 s. w. labo and labor). See lap, ‘flap of a 
garment’., and cp. laboratory, belabor, collabo- 




rate, elaborate. Cp. also labefaction, lapse, lava. 
Cp. also limb, ‘border’, limp, v. and adj. For de- 
rivatives of I.-E. *slab-, *sleb-, -^-enlargement 
of base *lab - , *leb-, see sleep, v. 
labor, labour, intr. and tr. v. — ME. labouren, fr. 
MF. (= F.) labourer, ‘to labor, drudge, toil, 
take pains’, fr. OF. laborer, labourer, fr. L. 
laborare , ‘to labor, take pains, suffer, be afflict- 
ed, be in difficulty; to work out, elaborate, 
work’, fr. labor. See labor, n. 

Derivatives: labo(u)r-ed , adj., labo(u)r-ed-ly , 
adv., labo(u)r-ed-ness , n., labo(u)r-ing, adj., 
labo(u)r.-ing-ly , adv., Labo(u)r-ite, n. 
laboratory, n. — ML. laboratorium, ‘workshop’, 
fr. L. labor at us, pp. of laborare , ‘to work’. See 
labor, v., and subst. suff. -ory. 
laborer, labourer, n. — ME. labourer , laborer , fr. 
MF. (= F.) laboureur; fr. OF. laboreor, fr. la- 
borer, labourer, ‘to labor’. See labor, v., and 
agential suff. -er. 

laborious, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (== F.) laboridux, 
fr. L. labor iosus, ‘toilsome, wearisome, trouble- 
some; industrious’, fr. labor. See labor, n., and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: laborious-ly, adv., laborious-ness, n. 
labradorite, n., a brilliant variety of feldspar 
(mineral.) — Named after the peninsula on the 
N.E. of North America. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: labrador it-ic, adj. 
labret, n., an ornament of wood, shell or bone 
worn in a hole pierced through the Up. — Form- 
ed with dimin. suff. -et fr. L. labrum , ‘lip’. See 
next word. 

labrum, n., a lip ; applied to liplike parts (zool.) — 
L., ‘a lip’, rel. to labium, of s.m. See labial and 
cp. prec. word. 

Laburnum, n., a genus of poisonous plants of the 
pea family (bot.); (not cap.) any plant of this 
genus. — L. laburnum, prob. an Etruscan loan 
word. For the suff. cp. viburnum , ‘the wayfaring 
tree’. 

labyrinth, n. — L. labyrintkus,ft. Gk. Xafiluptv&os, 
‘maze; large building with intricate passages’, 
rel. to Xa(3po<;, ‘double hatchet’, a word of 
Carian origin. Accordingly Xa(3upi.v&o<; origi- 
nally denoted the ‘palace of the double hatchet’. 
In its anatomical sense (‘the internal ear’) the 
word labyrinthus was first used by the Italian 
anatomist Gabriello Fallopia (1523-62). 
Derivatives: labyrinth, tr. v., labyrinth-al, adj., 
labyrinth-al-ly , adv., labyrinth-ian , adj., laby- 
rinthic (q.v.), labyrinth-ine, adj. 
labyrinthic, labyrinthical, adj. — L. labyrinthicus , 
‘pertaining to a labyrinth’, fr. labyrinthus. See 
prec. word and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: labyrinthical-ly, adv. 
labyrinthitis,' n., inflammation of the labyrinth 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. L. labyrinthus 
(see labyrinth) with suff. -itis. 
lac, lakh, n., 1) one hundred thousand; 2) a great 
number. — Pers. lak, fr. Hind, lakh, ult. fr. OI. 
ldk$a, ‘one hundred thousand’, prop, ‘sign, 
mark’, rel. to lak?ati, lak$ayati, ‘marks, charac- 
terizes, defines’, and prob. also to rdk$a, ‘pro- 
tection, deliverance, preservation, observation’, 
rdksati, ‘protects, delivers, preserves, observes’, 
and cogn. with Gk. aX^stv, aXixeiv, ‘to ward 
off’. See Alexander and cp. Lakshmi. 
lac, n., a red resinous substance. — Pers. lak, fr. 
Hind, lakh, fr. OI. ldk?a, lit. ‘one hundred 
thousand’ (see prec. word), a name given to the 
insects Cocca ilicis, in allusion to their great 
number. Their name is used also to denote the 
resin of the Quercus coccifera, which flows from 
this tree in consequence of the sting of these 
insects. Cp. lacquer and the second element in 
shellac. Cp. also the second element in Phyto- 
lacca. 

lace, n. — ME. las, lace , fr. OF. laz, las (F. lacs). 



‘noose, snare’, fr. L. laqueus, of s.m. (whence 
also It. laccio, Sp. lazo), fr. Italic base *laq -, ‘to 
ensnare’, whence also L. lacere, ‘to entice’, deli- 
cere, ‘to entice, allure, delight’. Cp. F. lacet, 
‘lace, noose, snare’, dimin. of lacs. Cp. also 
lasso*, which is a doublet of lace. Cp. also lash, 
‘to bind’, latchet, delectation, delicate, delicious, 
delight, elicit, enlace, Illicium, interlace. 
Derivatives: lac-y, adj., laci-ly, adv., laci-ness, n. 
lace, tr. and intr. v. — ME. lacen, fr. OF. lacier 
(F. lacer ), fr. OF. laz, las. See lace, n. 
Derivatives: lac-ed, adj., lac-ing, n. 
Lacedaemonian, also Lacedemonian, adj., of, or 
pertaining to, Lacedaemon or Sparta; n., a 
Lacedaemonian or Spartan. — Formed with suff. 
-ian fr. L. Lacedaemonius , fr. Gk. AaxeSai- 
‘Lacedaemonian, Spartan’, fr. Aocxe- 
Safjjicov, ‘Lacedaemon, Sparta’. Cp. Laconic, 
lacerable, adj. — Late L. lacerabilis, ‘that can be 
easily lacerated’, fr. L. lacer, ‘torn’. See lacerate 
and -able. 

Derivative: lacerabil-ity, n. 
lacerate, adj. — L. laceratus , ‘torn’, pp. of lace- 
rare, ‘to tear to pieces’. See lacerate, v. 
Derivative: lacerate-ly, adv. 
lacerate, tr. v., to tear. — L. laceratus, pp. of lace- 
rate, ‘to tear to pieces, rend, lacerate’, fr. lacer , 
‘torn’, fr. I.-E. base *leq-, *fq% ‘to rend’, whence 
also Gk. Xaxt?, ‘tatter, rag’, Xaxi^etv, ‘to tear 
to pieces, lacerate’, Alb. Vakur , ‘naked’, Pekure , 
Vikure , ‘hide, leather, rind’. Cp. lacinia, lancina- 
te. For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: lacerat-ed, adj., laceration (q.v.) 
laceration, n. — L. laceratio , gen. -onis, ‘a tearing, 
rending, laceration’, fr. laceratus , pp. of lacerare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Lacerta, n., a genus of lizards (zool) — L. lacerta , 
‘lizard’. See lizard. 

lacertian, adj., pertaining to lizards. — Formed 
with suff. -ian fr. L. lacertus , lacerta. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: lacertian, n. 

LacertUia, n. pi., an order of reptiles comprising 
the ordinary lizards, chameleons, etc. (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. L. lacertus, lacerta , ‘lizard’. See 
lizard and cp. Lacerta. 

lacertilian, adj., pertaining to the LacertUia. — 
Formed from prec. word with suff. -an. 
Derivative: lacertilian , n., one of the Lacertilia. 
laches, n., remissness in asserting a right. ME. 
lachesse , fr. OF. laschesse , fr. lasche (F. Idche), 
‘loose, slack’, fr. VL. *lascus (whence also O Prov- 
en^ lasc ), which was formed — through the 
metathesis of (= cs) into sc — fr. L. lax us, 
‘wide, loose, open’. See lax and cp. lash, ‘soft 
and watery’. The regular E. equivalent of the F. 
suff. -esse is -ess (q.v.) ; laches (with a single -s) 
forms an exception to this rule (cp. riches). 
Lachesis, n., one of the Fates in Greek mythol- 
ogy. — L., fr. Gk. Aaxecris, lit. ‘the appor- 
tioned disposer of lots’, fr. Xa/eiv, aor, II inf. of 
Xocyx^sw* *to obtain by lot’ ; of uncertain ori- 
gin. 

Lachnanthes, n., a genus of plants, the redroot 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. Xaxv-q, 
‘woolly hair’, and ‘flower’. The first ele- 

•ment prob. stands for *fXax-crv-a, fr. I.-E. 
*wollc-o-, whence also Avestic var s sa~, ModPers. 
gurs , OSlav. vlasu, Russ, vdlos, ‘hair’; for the 
second element see anther. The genus was so 
called in allusion to the woolly flowers, 
lachrymal, also lacrimal, adj., 1) related to tears; 
2) marked by tears. — ML. lacrimalis, fr. L. 
lacrima, a var. of lacruma, fr. OL. dacruma , 
‘tear from the eye’, which is a loan word fr. Gk. 
Saxpupia, ‘tear’, fr. Saxpteiv, ‘to shed tears’, fr. 
oaxpu, ‘tear’, which is cogn. with Goth, tagr, 
OE. tear, ‘tear’. See tear from the eye and cp. 
larmoyant. The change of Latin d- to l- (the so 
called ‘Sabine’ /) is prob. due to dialectal influ- 
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ence. Cp. L. lingua (fr. OL. (lingua), ‘tongue’, L. 
levir (for I.-E. *daiwer) ‘husband’s brother’. Cp. 
also L. solium (for *sodium ), ‘chair of state, 
throne’, which is rel. to sedere , ‘to sit’, olere (for 
*odere), ‘to smell’, which is rel. to odor , ‘smell’, 
and malus (for *mazdos ), ‘mast of a ship’, which 
is cogn. with OHG. mast , OE. maest, of s.m., and 
Ulixes , L. equivalent of Gk. ’OSooaEu?, ‘Odys- 
seus’. Outside Indo-European cp. Malagasy , 
‘a native of Madagascar’, which is rel. to Mada- 
gascar. The spelling lachrymal , lachry motion, 
etc. (with - y - instead of with -i-), is due to the in- 
fluence of the Greek cognates Saxpu, Scxxpuov, 
$axpup.a, ‘tear’. 

Derivative: lachrymal n. 
tachrymation, also lacrimation, n., weeping. — L. 
lacrimatib , gen. -bnis, fr. lacrimat-(um), pp. stem 
of lacrimare, ‘to shed tears, weep’, fr. lacrima. 
See prec. word and -ation 
lachrymatory, also lacrimatory, adj., pertaining 
to tears. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. 
lacrimat-(um), pp. stem of lacrimare. See lachry- 
mal. 

Derivative: lachrymatory , n. 
lachrymose, adj., tearful. — L. lacrimosus, fr. la- 
crima, ‘tear’. See lachrymal and adj. suff. -ose. 
Derivatives: lachrymose-ly, adv., lachrymose- 
ness , n., lachrymos-ity, n. 
lactarymous, adj. — A rare var. of lachrymose. For 
the ending see suff. -ous. 

lacinia, n. ( bot . and zool.) — L., ‘lappet, flap, or 
edge of a garment’, rel. to lacer, ‘torn’. See lacer- 
ate. 

laciniate, Iaciniated, adj. — Formed from prec. 
word with adj. suff. -ate, resp. also 1st -ed. 
Derivative: laciniat-ion , n. 
lacinula, n., a small lacinia {bot. and zool) — 
ModL., dimin. of lacinia. For the ending see 
suff. -ule. 

Derivatives: lacinul-ate , lacinul-ose , adjs. 
lack, n. — ME. lac y prob. fr. MDu. lac y ‘defi- 
ciency, fault’, which is rel. to ON. lakr , ‘lacking’, 
and to E. slack (q.v.) 

lack, tr. and intr. v. — Either fr. lack, n., or fr. 
MDu. taken, ‘to be wanting; to blame’, which is 
rel. to MDu. lac. 

lackadaisical, adj., listless. — Formed from the 
interj. lackadaisy , fr. lackaday; coined by the 
English novelist Laurence Sterne (1713-68). 
lackaday, interj. — Aphetic form of alack-a-day. 

See alack and day. 
lacker, n. — A var. of lacquer, 
lackey, also lacquey, n. — MF. (= F.) laquais , fr. 
Sp. lacayo, fr. It. lacche, fr. ModGk. ouXaxr^ 
(read ulakis ), ult. fr. Turkish ulak, ‘runner, cou- 
rier’, from - stem ul- y ‘to go’. 

Derivatives : lackey , intr. v., lackey-ed , adj. 
Laconian, adj., pertainining to Laconia; n., a La- 
conian or Lacedaemonian. — See Laconic and 
suff. -an. 

lacmus, n., litmus. — Du. lakmoes y fr. MDu. 
leecmos , fr. leken (Du. lekken ), ‘to drip, leak’, 
and mbs (= Du. moes), ‘green vegetables ; pulp’. 
The first element is rel. to OE. leccan, ‘to mois- 
ten, water’ ; see leak. The second element is rel. 
to OE., OS., OFris. mbs , ‘food’, OE. mete , 
‘food’ ; see meat. 

Laconic, adj., pertaining to Laconia; ( not cap) 
concise, abrupt (lit. ‘resembling the style of the 
Lacedaemonians or Spartans’). — L. Laconicus y 
fr. Gk. Aaxomxoi;, ‘pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, the Lacedaemonians’, fr. Adcxmv, ‘La- 
conian, Lacedaemonian, Spartan’, which is 
prob. a hypocoristic form of AaxESaip,6viog. 
See Lacedaemonian. 

Derivatives : laconic-al-ly , adv., laconic-al-ness y n. 
laconicism, n., laconism. — Formed fr. laconic 
with suff. -ism. 

laconism, n., 1) laconic (i.e. brief) way of expres- 
sion; 2) a laconic utterance. — MF (= F.) la- 
conisme , fr. Gk. Aaxomapi6<;, ‘imitation of the 
Lacedaemonians, laconism’, from the stem of 
Aaxum^eiv. See next word and -ism. 
laconize, tr. and intr. v., to imitate the Lacedae- 
monians. — Gk. Aaxovl^eiv, ‘to imitate the 
Lacedaemonians (in dress, manners etc.)’, fr. 
Adcxc«w, Laconian, Lacedaemonian, Spartan’. 
See Laconic and -ize. 



lacquer, lacker, n., a kind of varnish. — MF. 
la ere, fr. Port, lacre, ‘sealing wax’, fr. laca , ‘gum 
lac’, which derives fr. Hind, lakh , ‘lac’, fr. OI. 
ldk$a , See lac, ‘a resinous substance’. 
Derivatives: lacquer, tr. v., lacquer-er , n., lac- 
quer bng, n. 

lacquey, n. — A var. of lackey, 
lacrimal, adj. — See lachrymal, 
lacrimatory, adj. — See lachrymatory, 
lacroixite, n., a complex basic fluophosphate 
{mineral) — Named after the French mineralo- 
gist Francois- Antoine- Alfred Lacroix (1863- 
1948). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
lacrosse, n., a game in which a ball is thrown by 
means of a long-handled racket, the crosse. — F. 
la crosse, ‘the crozier, the racket used in certain 
games’, fr. fem. def. article la (fr. L. ilia, fem. of 
Ule, ‘that’) and WTeut. *krukja, ‘crutch’. See 
ille and crutch and cp. crosse, crossette, crosier, 
lactarene, also lactarine, n., material made from 
casein of milk, used in calico printing. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ene, resp. -ine, fr. L. lac, gen. lac- 
tis, ‘milk’. See lacteal. 

Lactarius, n., a genus of agarics {bot) — ModL., 
fr. L. lactarius , ‘pertaining to, or containing, 
milk ; milky’ (see next word) ; so called in allu- 
sion to the milky juice it exudes when broken, 
lactary, adj., pertaining to milk. — L. lactarius, 
‘pertaining to, or containing, milk; milky’, fr. 
lac , gerv. lactis , ‘milk’. See lacteal, adj., and cp. 
prec. word. 

lactase, n., an enzyme capable of decomposing 
lactose {biochem) — Formed with suff. -ase fr. 
L. lac, gen. lactis , ‘milk’. See lacteal, adj. 
lactate, intr. v., to secrete milk {rare). — L. lac - 
tatus, pp. of lactare, ‘to contain milk; to suckle 
young’, fr. lac , gen. lactis , ‘milk’. See lacteal, 
adj., and verbal suff. -ate. 
lactate, n,, a salt of lactic acid (chem) — See lac- 
tate, v. 

lactation, n. — Late L. lactatib, gen. -bnis, 
‘a suckling’ [prob. through the medium of MF. 
(= F.) lactation ], fr. L. lactdtus, pp. of lactare. 
See lactate, v., and -ion. 

Derivative: lactation-al , adj. 
lacteal, adj., pertaining to milk. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. lacteus , ‘milky, full of milk’, 
fr. lac , gen. lactis , ‘milk’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. yaXa, gen. ydtXaxTO^, ‘milk’. The original 
base was *glact- (cp. Gk. yXaxxotpaycx;, ‘eating 
milk’, Homeric yXayo^, ‘milk’). This base was 
partly enlarged into Gk. yaXocxT-, partly dis- 
similated into L. *lact-. Mir. lacht, W. llaeth, 
‘milk’, are Latin loan words. See galactic, and 
cp. lactate, v., lactation, lettuce, 
lacteal, n., any one of the lymphatic vessels of the 
small intestine that take up the chyle {anat) — 
Fr. prec. word. 

lactesce, intr. v., to become milky. — L. lacte - 
scere , ‘td become milky’, inchoative of lactere, 
‘to contain milk, be milky’, fr. lac, gen. lactis . 
See lacteal, adj., and -esce. 
lactescence, n., the process of becoming milky. — 
Formed from next word with suff. -ce. 
lactescent, adj., becoming milky. — L. lactescens, 
gen. - entis , pres. part, of lactescere, ‘to become 
milky’. See lactesce and -ent. 
lacti-, combining form meaning ‘milk, milky, 
milklike’. — L. lacti-, fr. lac, gen. lactis, ‘milk’. 
See lacteal, adj. 

lactic, adj., pertaining to milk (used in chemistry). 
— Formed with suff. -ic fr. L. lac , gen. lactis , 
‘milk’. See lacteal, adj., and -ic and cp. galactic, 
lactide, n., a compound formed from lactic acid 
{chem) — Formed with suff. -ide fr. L. lac, gen. 
lactis , ‘milk’. See lacteal, adj. 
lactiferous, adj., yielding milk. — Compounded 
of lacti- and L .ferre, ‘to bear, carry*. See-ferous. 
lacto-, combining form meaning ‘milk*. — Fr. L. 

lac, gen. lactis , ‘milk’. See lacteal, adj. ’ 
lactometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
purity of milk. — A hybrid coined fr. L. lac , 
gen. lactis, ‘milk’, and Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’. 
See lacteal, adj., and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
The correct form is galactometer (q.v.), in 
which both elements are of Greek origin, 
lactose, n., sugar of milk (chem) — Coined by 
the French chemist Marcelin-Pierre-Eugene 



Berthelot (1827-1907) fr. L. lac, gen. lactis, 
‘milk’ (see lacteal, adj.), and subst. suff. -ose. 
lacuna, n., a gap. — L. lacuna, ‘ditch, pit, pool, 
pond, hole, hollow, cavity’, dimin. of lacus, ‘ba- 
sin, tank, tub, a large reservoir for water, lake’. 
See lake, ‘pool’, and cp. lagoon. 

Derivatives: lacun-al, lacun-ar , lacun-ary, adjs. 
lacunar, n., 1) a caisson; 2) a ceiling consisting of 
caissons. — L. lacunar , ‘a wainscoted and gilded 
ceiling’, prop. neut. of the adj. * lacunar is, ‘pro- 
vided with cavities’, fr. lacuna. See prec. word, 
lacunose, adj., full of lacunae. — L. lacunosiis, 
‘full of holes or pits’, fr. lacuna. See lacuna and 
adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivative: lacunos-ity , n. 
lacunule, n., a small lacuna. — Formed fr. lacuna 
with dimin. suff. -ule. 

Derivative: lacunul-ose , adj. 
lacustrian, adj., lacustrine; n., a lake dweller. — 
See next wprd and -ian. 

lacustrine, adj., pertaining to a lake. — Prob. fr. 
F. lacustre, which was formed fr. L. lacus, ‘lake,’ 
on analogy of paluster , ‘marshy, swampy’ (fr. 
palus, ‘marsh, swamp’). See lake, ‘pool*, and 
adj. suff. -ine. 

lad, n. — ME. ladde , ‘a youth, manservant’; of 
unknown origin, 
ladanum, n. — L. See labdanum. 
ladder, n. — ME. laddre, fr. OE. hlxder, hl&dder, 
rel. to OFris. hledere, MDu. ledere, leder (Du. 
leer), Du. ladder, OHG. leitara, MHG. leitere , 
leiter, G. Leiter , ‘ladder’, fr. I.-E. base *kli~, ‘to 
slope, incline’, whence also Goth, hleipra, ‘tent’. 
See lean, v., and cp. climax, clinical. 

Derivatives: ladder , intr. v., ladder-y, adj. 
laddie, n., a young lad ( chiefly Scot) — Dimin. of 
lad. 

lade, tr. v. — ME. laden, fr. OE. hladan, ladan, ‘to 
load, put as a load, pile; to draw (water)’, rel. 
to ON. hlada , Dan. lade , Swed. ladda , OFris. 
hlada, MDu., Du. laden , OHG. hladan, ladan, 
MHG., G. laden, Goth, -hlapan (in af-hlapan ), 
‘to lade, load’, fr. I.-E. base *qla-, ‘to spread’, 
whence also Lith. kloju, kloti, Lett, klaju, klat , 
‘to spread’, OSlav. kladg, klasti (for *klad-ti), 
‘to lay, set, place’, Lith. paklodi, ‘sheet’. Cp. 
ladle, last, ‘measure of weight’, lathe, ‘machine 
for turning’, and the first element in larboard. 
Derivative: lad-ing, n. 

laden, pp. of lade. — OE. hladen , fr. hladan, ‘to 
lade’. See lade. 

ladida, n., an affected person, a fop; adj., affected, 
foppish (slang). — Orig. ‘affected imitator of 
fine speech’; prob. of imitative origin. 

Ladin, n., a Rhaeto-Romanic dialect (esp. the 
chief dialect) spoken in Switzerland and Tyrol. — 
Rhaeto-Romanic, fr. L. Latlnus, ‘Latin’. See 
Latin and cp. next word. 

Ladino, n., Spanish mixed with Hebrew, Arabic 
and other elements, spoken by Sephardim in 
Turkey, Greece and elsewhere. — Sp. ladino, 
‘sagacious, cunning, crafty’, orig. ‘Latin’, fr. L. 
Latinus. See Latin and cp. prec. word, 
ladle, n. — ME. ladel, fr. OE. hltedel , fr. hladan, 
‘to draw (water)’. See lade and instrumental suff. 
-le. 

Derivatives : ladle, tr. v., ladl-ed, adj., ladl-er, n., 
ladle- ful, adj. 

lady, n. — ME. lafdi, lavede, ladi , fr. OE. hlHef- 
dige, ‘mistress of the house’, lit. ‘loaf-maker’, 
compounded of hlaf, ‘loaf’, and dxge, ‘maid’. 
For the first element see loaf, n. The second ele- 
ment is rel. to Goth, deigan, ‘to knead’. See 
dough and cp. lord. 

Derivatives: lady , adj., lady-hood, n., lady-like, 
adj., lady-ship, n. 

ladybird, n. — In this Compound — as in many 
others — lady refers to Virgin Mary. For sense 
development cp. G. Marienkafer, ‘ladybird’, lit. 
‘Mary’s chafer’. 

laeotropic, laeotropous, adj., sinistral. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. Xai6<;, ‘left’, and vpbnoq, ‘a 
turn’. The first element stands for *Xaif 6c, and 
is cogn. with L. laevus, ‘left’; see levo-. For the 
second element see -tropic. 

Laertes, n., king of Ithace and father of Odysseus 
(Greek mythol) — L., fr. Gk. Aaeprqs, lit. 
‘gatherer of the people’, compounded of Xad?, 
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‘people’, and etpeiv, ‘to fasten together, string 
together’. For the first element cp. liturgy, for 
the second see series, 
laevo-, combining form. — See levo-. 
laevulose, n. — See levulose. 
lag, n., stave of a cask. — Prob. of Scand. origin. 
Cp. ON. logg, ‘rim of a barrel’, Swed. lagg, 
‘stave of a barrel’. 

Derivatives : lag , tr. v., to cover with lags, lag- 
ging, n. 

lag, adj., last, hindmost. — Of uncertain origin, 
perh. a childish distortion of last, adj. 
lag, intr. v., to walk behind. — - Of uncertain 
origin; perh. fr. lag, adj. Cp. graylag. 
Derivatives : lag, n., one who lags, laggard (q.v.), 
lagg-er , n. 

lag, n., retardation. — Fr. lag, ‘last’, 
lag (slang), tr. v., 1) to transport as a convict; 2) 
to arrest; n., 1) a convict; 2) a term of transpor- 
tation. — Of unknown origin, 
lag-, form of lago- before a vowel, 
lagan, n., cargo sunk in the sea. — OF. lagand, 
lagan , of Teut. origin and lit. meaning ‘that 
which is lying’. See lay, ‘to place’, He, ‘to recline’, 
lagena, n., flask, bottle. — L., fr. Gk. Xocyovo;, a 
loan word fr. Heb. logh , ‘a liquid measure’ (cp. 
Copt, lok ), to which the Syriac suff. -ena has 
been added ; see Nbldeke, Syrische Grammatik, 
§ 132. See log, ‘a liquid measure’, 
lager (beer), n M a kind of beer which is kept on 
store for some months before being drunk. — 
G. Lager , ‘camp; storehouse’, rel. to OE. leger. 
See lair and cp. laager, leaguer, ‘camp’, 
laggard, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -ard fr. 
lag, ‘to walk behind’. 

Derivatives: laggard-ly , adv., laggard-ness, n. 
lagniappe, n. , gift, gratuity. — Amer. F., fr. Amer. 
Sp. la napa , ‘the gift’, fr. Sp. la, ‘the’, fern, of el, 
fr. L. ille, ‘that’ (see ille), and Amer. Sp. napa, 
yapa , ‘lagniappe’, fr. Quechua yapa, ‘something 
added, gift’. 

lago-, before a vowel lag-, combining form 
meaning ‘hare’. — Gk. Xayo-, Xay-, fr. Xaytiag, 
‘hare’, which stands for *Xay(o)-oi[ua]-6<; and 
lit. means ‘the animal with the flapping ears’. 
The first element of this compound is rel. to Gk. 
Xayap6?, ‘slack, hollow’, and cogn. with L. lan- 
guere, ‘to faint, weary’ ; see languid. The second 
element is rel. to Gk. 05?, gen. ‘ear’; see 

oto-. 

lagomorph, n., an animal of the order Lago- 
morpha. — From next word. 

Lagomorpha, n.pl., an order of rodent mammals 
including the hares, rabbits and pikas (zool.) — 
ModL., compounded of lago- and Gk. p.op 9 ^, 
‘form, shape’. See morpho-. 
lagoon, n., a shallow pond connected with a lake 
or sea. — F. lagune, fr. It. laguna, fr. L. lacuna , 
‘pool, pond’. See lacuna, 
lagophthalmos, lagophthalmus, n., a morbid con- 
dition in which the eyes cannot be entirely closed 
( med .) — Medical L., fr. Gk. Xay6<p&aX|j.o?, lit. 
‘hare-eyed’, fr. Xayta?, ‘hare’, and 69 ' 9 -aXjji 6 ?, 
‘eye’; so called from the belief that hares cannot 
close their eyes entirely. See lago- and ophthal- 
mo- and cp. exophthalmos. 

Lagopus, n., a genus of birds, the ptarmigan and 
the red grouse (ornithol.) — ModL., lit. ‘hare- 
footed’, compounded of Gk. Xayco?, ‘hare’, and 
tto 5?, gen. tzo86q, ‘foot’. See lago- and -pod. 
Lagurus, n., a genus of grasses, the hare’s-tail 
grass (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘hare’s tail’, com- 
pounded of Gk. Xayd)?, ‘hare’, and o5p£, ‘tail’. 
See lago- and uro-, ‘tail-’. 

laic, adj. — F. lafque, fr. Late L. laicus, fr. Gk. 
Xacx5?, ‘of, or belonging to, the people’, fr. 
Xot6?, ‘people’. See lay, ‘pertaining to the laity*. 
Derivatives: laic , n., laic-al, adj., laic-al-ity, n.» 
laic-al-ly, adv., laic-iz-ation, n., laic-ize, tr. v. 

laid, past tense and pp. of lay, ‘to place’. 

lain, pp. of lie. — ME. lein, fr. OE. (ge)legen, pp. 

of licgan . See lie, ‘to recline’, 
lair, n., resting place, den of wild beasts. — ME Jeir, 
fr. OE. leger, rel. to ON. legr, OFris. leger, OS., 
OHG. legar , MHG. leger, G. Lager , Goth, ligrs, 
‘place of lying, lair, couch, bed’, fr. I.-E. base 
*legh~, ‘to lie’. See lie, ‘to recline’, and cp. laager, 
lager, leaguer, ‘camp’, beleaguer. 



Derivative: lair , intr. and tr. v. 
laird, n., a landed proprietor. — Scot, form of 

lord. 

laissez-faire, n., noninterference. — F., lit. ‘let do’ 
(i.e. ‘let people do what they like’), 
laity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. lay, ‘pertain- 
ing to the laity’. 

lake, n., a pool. — ME, lac, lake, fr. OF. (= F.) 
lac, fr. L. lacus, ‘basin, tank, pond, lake, cis- 
tern*, which is cogn. with Gk. Xaxxo? (for 
♦Xdtxfo?), ‘pond, cistern, pit’, OSlav. loky, 
‘pool, puddle, cistern’, ON. logr, OS., OE. lagu, 
‘sea, flood, water’, OIr. loch, ‘lake, pond’. Cp. 
lacuna, lacustrine, lagoon, loch. 

Derivative: lak-y , adj. 

lake, n., pigment prepared from lac. — F. laque, 
fr. OProven?. laca, fr. Pers. lak. See lac, ‘resi- 
nous substance’. 

lakh, n. — See lac, ‘one hundred thousand (ru- 
pees)’. 

Lakshmi, n., goddess of beauty (Hindu my t hoi.) 
— 01. Lak$mi, fr. lak $ mi, ‘mark, fortune, riches, 
beauty’, rel. to lak$ati, lak$ayati, ‘marks, char- 
acterizes, defines’. See lac, ‘one hundred thou- 
sand rupees’. 

Laiage, Roman fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk XaXayiQ, 
‘babble, prattle’ (whence XaXayetv, ‘to babble, 
prattle’), fr. XaXetv, ‘to talk, chat, prattle’, fr. 
XdcXo?, ‘talkative, loquacious’, fr. I.-E. imita- 
tive base *lal-, whence also OI. lalalla, imitation 
of stammering, L. la Hare, ‘to sing to sleep, to 
lull’, G. lallen, ‘to stammer’, Lith. laluoti, ‘to 
stammer’. Cp. Eulalia, paralalia. Cp. also lull, 
lalique, n., a kind of decorative glassware. — 
Short for Lalique glassware ; named after its in- 
ventor Ren6 Lalique (1860-1944). 
lam, tr. v., to beat, thrash (slang) . — The original 
meaning was ‘to make lame’ ; rel. to lame. 

lama, n., priest. — Tibetan blama , lama, ‘priest’. 
Cp. Dalai Lama. 

Lamaism, n., the religious system of the lamas. — 
Coined fr. lama with suff. -ism. 

Lamaist, n., an adherent of Lamaism. — Formed 
fr. lama with suff. -ist. 

Derivative: Lamaist-ic, adj. 

Lamarckian, adj., pertaining to, or based on, the 
teachings of the French naturalist Lamarck 
(1744-1829); n., a follower of Lamarck. — For 
the ending see suff. -ian. 

Lamarckism, n., the teachings of Lamarck. — 
See prec. word and -ism. 
lamasery, n., monastery of lamas. — F. lamaserie, 
fr. lama. See lama. 

lamb, n. — ME. lamb, lomb, fr. OE. lamb, rel. to 
OS., ON., OFris., OHG., Goth, lamb, MHG. 
lamp , Dan., Du. lam, Swed. G. lamm, ‘Iamb’, 
for orig. *lon-bko-s; cogn. with Gk. gXacpo? 
(for *eln-bhos ), ‘hart’, £XX6; (for *elnos), ‘fawn’. 
All these words are traceable to I.-E. base *el~. 
Thrown’. See eland, elk, and cp. the first element 
in lammergeier. 

Derivatives: lamb, intr. v., lamb-ing, n., lamb- 
like, adj. 

lambda, n., name of the 11th letter of the Greek 
alphabet. — Gk. Xdc(38a, Xa(i.[3$a, fr. Heb.- 
Phoen. lamedh ; see lamed. The final a was added 
because a Greek word cannot end with a 8 ; cp. 
alpha and words there referred to. 
lambdacism, lambdacismus, n., 1) too frequent use 
of the letter l in speaking or writing; 2) confu- 
sion of / and r in pronunciation; 3) lallation. — 
Late L. labdacismus, lambdacismus, fr. Gk. XaS- 
Xa^fiSaxicpLo?, ‘too frequent use of 
the letter lambda’, fr. Xaj38a, resp. XajxpSa, the 
letter /. See prec. word and -ism. 
lambdoid, adj., shaped like the Greek lambda 
(A); in anatomy, designating the suture that 
connects the two parietal bones with the occi- 
pital. — Gk. Xa{3$oeiSrjt;, Xa(j.p8oet8T]?, ‘of 
the shape of a A’, compounded of Xa(38a, resp. 
Xipt^Sa, and -oetSy)?, ‘like’, fr elSo?, ‘form, 
shape’. See prec. word and -oid, and cp. hyoid. 
Derivative: lambdoid-al, adj. 
lambency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

lambent, adj., moving about lightly; flickering. — ■ 
The orig. meaning was ‘licking’, fr. L. lambens, 
gen. lambent is, pres. part, of lambere , ‘to lick’. 



which is cogn. with Gk. Xchrrei.v, ‘to sip, lick’, 
OE. lapian, ‘to lick, lap up, sup’. See lap, ‘to 
lick up’, and -ent. 

Lambert, masc. PN. — F., fr. G. Lambert, fr. 
OHG. Lambreht, Landberht, which is com- 
pounded of lant , ‘land’, and beraht, ‘bright’, 
hence lit. meaning ‘illustrious with land’. See 
land and bright and cp. Albert, 
lambkin, n. — Formed fr. lamb with dimin. suff. 
-kin. 

lambrequin, n., valance, hanging; mantling (her.) 
■ — • F., fr. MDu. *lamperkijn , dimin. of lamper, 
‘veil’, lit. ‘something hanging'. For the ending 
see suff. -kin. 

lame, adj. — ME. lame, fr. OE. lama, rel. to ON. 
lami, OS. lamo, ON. lami, Dan., Swed., MDu., 
Du., OHG., MHG. lam, G. lahm, ‘lame’, lit. 
‘broken’, fr. I.-E. base *lem-, ‘to break’, whence 
also OSlav. lomiti, ‘to break \lomiti se, ‘to grow 
lame’, Russ. lomit', to break’, lorn, ‘fragment’, 
lomota, ‘gout’, Lith. luomas , iame’, Vimt, ‘to 
break down’, OPruss. limtwei, ‘to break’, OIr. 
laime, ‘ax’, and prob. also Gk. vcoXepi?, ‘un- 
ceasingly’, lit. ‘unbroken’ (fr. negative particle 
*ve- and 6-Xe(j.o?, ‘a breaking’). 

Derivatives : lame, tr. and intr. v., lame-ly, adv., 
lame-ness, n, 

lame, n,, a thin plate. — F., fr. L. lamina, ‘a thin 
-piece of metal’. See lamina and cp. lamella, 
lamed, lamedh, n., name of the 12th letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. — Heb. lamedh , lit. prob. ‘the 
rod of the teacher’, from the stem of lamddh, ‘he 
exercised, learned’, whence also malmddh, ‘ox 
goad’, talmfdh, ‘scholar, pupil’. See Talmud and 
cp. lambda. 

lamella, n., a thin plate. — L. lamella , ‘a small 
thin plate’, dimin. of lamina, ‘a thin plate of met- 
al or wood’. See lamina and -ella and cp. ome- 
let. 

lamellar, lamellary, lamellate, adjs., composed of 
lamellae. — Formed fr. L. lamella (see prec. 
word) with suff. -ar, resp. -ary, -ate. 
Lamellibranchia, also Lamellibranchiata, n. pi., a 
class of mollusks (zool.) — ModL., lit. ‘those 
with lamellate gills’. See lamella and branchia, 
resp. branchiate. 

lamellibranchiate, adj., pertaining to the Lamelli- 
branchia. — See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 
lameUiform, adj., having the form of a lamella. — 
See lamella and -form. 

lament, intr. v. — MF. (= F.) lamenter, fr. L. la- 
mentari, ‘to wail, moan, weep, lament’, fr. la- 
mentum , ‘a wailing, moaning, weeping, lamen- 
tation’, which stands for *la-men-tom , from the 
I.-E. imitative base *la-, ‘to shout, cry’, whence 
also L. latrdre (for la-trdre ), ‘to bark’, Arm. lam, 
‘I weep’, Gk Xodeiv, Xa^pevai (Hesychius), ‘to 
speak loud’, Lith. Idju, Idti, Lett, lat, ‘to bark’, 
OSlav. lajQ, lajati, ‘to bark; to abuse’. Cp. Larus. 
For the ending of lament see suff. -ment. 
Derivatives: lament-at-ory, adj., lament-ed, adj., 
lament-ed-ly , adv., lament-er, n., lament-ing , n. 
and adj., lament-ing-ly, adv., lament-ive, adj. 
lament, n. — L. lamentum. See lament, v. 
lamentable, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. 
lamentabilis, ‘full of sorrow, mournful, lamen- 
table 1 , fr. lamentdri. See lament, v., and -able. 
Derivatives: lamentable-ness, n., lament abl-y, 
adv. 

lamentation, n. — ME. lamentacioun , fr. MF. 
(= F.) lamentation, fr. L. Idmentationem , acc. of 
lamentatid , ‘ wailing, moaning, weeping, lament- 
ing’, fr. Idmentatus, pp. of lamentdri. See la- 
ment, v., and -ation. 

lamia, n., a devouring monster; vampire, witch. 
— L., fr. Gk. Aapia (fem.), ‘monster, specter’, 
which is rel. toXa^up6?, ‘voracious, gluttonous’, 
Xafjua (neut. pi.), ‘chasm’, Xaifi6? } ‘throat, gul- 
let’, and cogn. with L. lemures , ‘spirits of the 
dead ; ghosts, specters’, and prob. also with Lett. 
lamat , ‘to scold’, lamatas, ‘mousetrap’. The idea 
underlying all these words is ‘jaws open wide’. 
Cp. Lamium, Lamnidae. Cp. also lemur. 
Lamiaceae, n. pi., a family of plants ; synonym of 
Menthaceae (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Lami- 
um with suff. -aceae. 

lamiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
lamina, n., a thin piece of metal. — L. lamina , ‘a 
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thin piece of metal or wood, leaf, layer’ ; of un- 
certain origin. Cp. lame, ‘a thin plate’, and la- 
mella. 

laminal, laminar, adj., arranged in laminae. — 
Formed with suff. -al, resp. -ar, fr. L. lamina . 
See prec. word. 

laminate, tr. v., to cause to form laminae; intr. v., 
to split into thin layers. — Formed with verbal 
suff. -ate fr. L. lamina. See lamina. 

Derivatives: laminat-ed , adj., lamination, n. 
laminiferous, adj., having laminae. — Com- 
pounded of L. lamina , ‘a thin piece’, and ferre , 
‘to bear, carry’. See lamina and -ferous. 
laminitis, n., inflammation in the laminae of the 
horse’s foot (veter.) — A ModL. hybrid coined 
fr. L. lamina (see lamina) and -itis, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

Lamium, n., a genus of plants, the dead nettle 
(bot.) — L., ‘dead nettle’, fr. Gk. *Xa{juov, which 
is rel. to Aap.La, ‘monster’ (see lamia) ; so called 
from the labiate flower. 

Lammas, n., the first day of August'. — ME. 
Lammas se , fr. OE. hlafmxsse, hldmmsesse, lit. 
‘loaf mass’, a compound of hlaf, ‘loaf’, and 
maesse , ‘mess’. See loaf, n., and Mass, 
lammergeier, the largest European bird of prey. 
— G. Lammergeier, compounded of Lammer, 
pi. of Lamm , ‘lamb’ (see lamb), and Geier , ‘vul- 
ture’, fr. 'MHG. gir, fr. OHG.^r, a noun deriv- 
ed from the OHG. adjective giri (whence 
MHG. gire ), ‘greedy’, which is formed with -re- 
formative element fr. I.-E. base *ght-, ‘to open 
the mouth wide’. Cp. Du. gier, ‘vulture’, and see 
yearn. Cp. also the first element in gerfalcon. 
Lamnidae, n. pi., a family of sharks ( ichthyol .) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. Xapiva, 
‘a- large fish of prey’, which is rel. to Adcjxia, 
‘monster’. See lamia and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

lamp, n. — ME. lampe , lamp , fr. OF. (= F.) 
lampe, fr. Late L. lampada (nom.), fr. L. lam- 
pada , acc. of lampas , fr. Gk. Xaprcii;, acc. 
Xoc(i7ra$a, ‘torch’, fr. Xrft^Treiv, ‘to shine, be 
bright’, whence also Xa|j.7up6i;, ‘bright, clear’, 
Xct[i.7mr)p, ‘light, torch, lantern’, Xa{j.7topta 
‘glowworm’, fr. I.-E. base *ldp -, *l s p-, ‘to shine’, 
whence also Lith. I6pe , ‘light’, Lett. Idpa , ‘torch’, 
OPruss. lopis , ‘flame’; fr. *lap-s , an -5-enlarge- 
ment of base *ldp-, derive OIr. lassar , ‘flame’, 
lassaim, ‘I flame’, W. llachar, ‘shining, bright’. 
Cp. lantern. Cp. also lampro-, Lampsilis, Lam- 
pyridae, eclampsia. 

Derivatives: lamp , tr. and intr. v., lamp-less , 
adj., lamp-let , n. 

lampadedromy, n., a torch race in honor of Pro- 
metheus in which a lighting torch was handed 
on from runner to runner ( Greek antiq.) — Gk. 
Xa[X7ca87)Spo[x(a, ‘torch race’, compounded of 
Xa(j.7ra<;, gen, Xa[a,rcdt8o^, ‘torch’, and 8p6(xo<;, 
‘course, race’. See lamp and dromedary and cp. 
next word. 

lampadephore, n., a torchbearer ( Greek antiq.) — 
Gk. Xocjji7ra87)<p6po<;, ‘torchbearer’, compound- 
ed of Xafj.7rd<;, gen. Xa^TtaSoi;, ‘torch’, and 
-q>6poq, ‘bearer’. See lamp and -phore. 
lampadepboria, n., torch race ( Greek antiq.) — 
Gk. Xapi/rcaS^tpopla, ‘torch bearing’, fr. Xocp.- 
7ra$T]<p6pos. See prec. word and -ia. 
lampas, n., a disease in horses. — F., fr. lamper , 
‘to guzzle’. See lampoon. 

lampas, n., silk damask — F., of unknown origin, 
lampern, n., the river lamprey. — ME. lamproun , 
lampurn , fr. OF. lamprion, lampreon , dimin, of 
lampreie , ‘lamprey’. See lamprey, 
lampoon, n., a virulent satire. — F. lampon , 
‘drinking song’, from the cry of students in 
coffeehouses tampons, ‘let us drink’, fr. lamper , 
‘to guzzle’, a nasalized form of laper , ‘to lap’, 
which is of imitative origin. Cp. lampas, ‘a dis- 
ease in horses’. Cp. also OE. lapian , ‘to lap’ (see 
lap). 

Derivatives: lampoon , tr. v., lampoon-er , n., 
lampoon-ery , n., lampoonist, n. 
lampr-, form of lampro- before a vowel, 
lamprey, n., any of a group of eellike aquatic ani- 
mals. — ME. lampreie , fr. OF. lampreie (F. 
lamproie ), fr. ML. lampr eda, a blend of L. nau- 
preda , ‘mud-lamprey, limpet’, which is of Gaul- 



ish origin, and L. lamb ere, ‘to lick’. See lambent 
and cp. limpet. 

lampro-, before a vowel lampr-, combining form 
meaning ‘bright’. — Gk. Xajxwpo-. Xocpucp-, fr. 
XcqjLTCpog, ‘bright’, rel. to Xap,7ceiv, ‘to shine, be 
bright’, Xapwra^, gen. XapiTraSoi;, ‘torch’. See 

lamp. 

Lampsilis, n., a genus of N. American mussels 
( zool ,) — ModL., compounded of Gk. XafjtTcsiv, 
‘to shine, be bright’, and t^IXo?, ‘naked, bare, 
stripped of feathers, smooth’. See lamp and 
psilo-. 

Lampyridae, n. pi., a family of beetles including 
many luminous insects ( entomol .) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -idae fr. L. lampyris , fr. Gk. 
Xap,7Tupi<;, ‘glowworm’, which derives fr. 
Xap/rceiv, ‘to shine, be bright’. See lamp, 
lanarkite, n., a basic lead sulfate (mineral.) — 
Named after Leadhills, Lanarkshire, in Scot- 
land. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
lanate, adj., woolly; covered with wool. — L . Id- 
natus , ‘woolly, downy’, fr. Idna, ‘wool, soft hair, 
down’, fr. I.-E. *w s l e na, *w'[nd, whence also 
OE. wull, ‘wool’. See wool and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. delaine, flannel, laniferous, 
lanigerous, lanolin, lanose, lanugo. For the end- 
ing see adj. suff. -ate. 

lance, n. — ME. launce , lance, fr. OF. (= F.) 
lance, fr. L. lancea , ‘a light spear, lance’, which 
is a Celtic loan word. Cp. It. lancia , OProven?. 
lansa, Catal. llansa , Sp. lama. Port. lan$a, Du., 
Swed. Ians, G. Lanze, etc., which all are borrow- 
ed from Latin. Cp. elan, launch, fer-de-Iance. 
lance, tr. v. — ME. launcen , fr. MF. lander, 
lancer (F. lancer ), fr. Late L. lanceare, ‘to wield a. 
lance’ (whence also It. lanciare, Sp. lanzar ), fr. L. 
lancea. See lance, n. 

lance-knight, n., a lansquenet (hist.) — Folk-ety- 
mological alteration of G. Landsknecht , Toot 
soldier’ (lit. ‘land servant’ ; see lansquenet), due 
to a confusion of the first element of the word 
with lance. 

Ianceiet, n. — Formed fr. lance, n., with dimin. 
suff. -let. 

Lancelot, masc. PN. — F., formed with the double 
dimin. suff. -el-ot fr. OHG. Lanzo , lit. ‘landed’ 
fr. OHG. land , ‘land’. See land, -el and -ot. 
lanceolate, adj., lance-shaped (zool. and bot.) — 
L. lanceolatus, ‘shaped like a small lance’, fr. 
ianceola , dimin. of lancea , ‘lance’. See lance, n., 
-ole and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: lanceolat-ed, adj. 
lancer, n. — F. lander, ‘a soldier armed with a 
lance’, fr. lance. See lance, n., and agential suff. 
-er. 

lancet, n., a small surgical instrument. — F. lan- 
cette , lit. ‘a small lance’, dimin, of lance. See 
lance, n., and the suffixes -et and -ette. 
lanciform, adj., lance-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. lancea, ‘lance’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. See 
lance, n., and form, n. 

lancinate, tr. v., to tear. — L. lancindtus, pp, of 
lancinare, ‘to tear to pieces, rend, lacerate’, 
which is rel. to lacerare , of s.m. See lacerate. 
Derivatives: lancinating , adj., lancination , n. 
land, n. — ME. land, lond, fr. OE. land , loncl, rel. 
to OS., ON., Dan., Swed., OFris., Du., G., 
Goth, land, MDu., OHG., MHG. lant, fr. I.-E. 
base *lendh-, ‘land, heath’, whence also OIr. 
land, MW. llan , ‘an open space’, Ir. lann, ‘en- 
closure’, W. llan , ‘enclosure, yard, churchyard’, 
Co. Ian, Bret, lann, ‘heath’ (F. lande , ‘heath, 
moor’, is borrowed fr. Gaul. *landa), OPruss. 
lindan (acc.), ‘valley’, OSlav. l^dina, fa do, ‘waste 
land, heath’, Russ. Ijdda, ‘land newly cleared’, 
Czech lada , ‘fallow land’. Cp. lawn, ‘stretch 
of grass’. Cp. also Lancelot, the first element 
in Lambert and the second element in Roland, 
uit lander. 

Derivatives: land, tr. and intr. v., land-ed, adj., 
land-er , n., landing, n., land- less, adj. 
landau, n., a four-wheeled covered horse-car- 
riage. — Usually connected with Landau, name 
of a town in Bavaria, Germany, but in reality 
derived fr. Sp. lando, orig. ‘a light four-wheeled 
carriage drawn by mules’, fr. Arab, al-andul, 
misread as a-landul. Arab, andul is traceable to 
OI. an-dolah , hin-dolah, ‘swing, seesaw, litter’; 



see Manfred Mayrhofqr, A Concise Etymologi- 
cal Sanskrit Dictionary, I, 549 and Brockelmann 
in ZDMG., vol. 51 (1897), p. 658; vol. 52, p. 
282, “Nochmals Landauer”. Cp. doolie, 
landaulet, n., 1) a small landau ; 2) a kind of auto- 
mobile. — Formed fr. prec. y/ord with dimin. 
suff. -let. 

landgrave, n., 1) formerly, a German count having 
jurisdiction over a certain territory; 2) later, the 
title of certain German princes. — G. Landgraf, 
lit. ‘landcount’, compounded of Land (fr. MHG. 
lant , fr. OHG. lant), ‘land’, and Graf ( fr. MHG. 
grave, fr. OHG. gravo ), ‘count, earl’. See land 
and grave, ‘count’, and cp. margrave, 
landgraviate, n., the office, jurisdiction or terri- 
tory of a landgrave. — ML. landgraviatus, a hy- 
brid coined fr. landgrave and L.- atus (see 3rd 
suff. -ate). 

landgravine, n., wife of a landgrave. — G. Land - 
grafin , lit. ‘landcountess’. See prec. word, 
landloper, landlouper, n., a vagabond. — Du. 
landloper, lit. ‘landrunner’, fr. land, ‘land’, and 
lopen, ‘to run’. See land, leap and cp. elope, in- 
terloper. 

landmark, n. — OE. landmearc. See land and 
mark, n. 

landscape, n. — Du. landschap, fr. MDu. land- 
scap, ‘region’ (which is rel. to OE. landscipe, 
ON. landskapr, OHG. lantscaf, G. Landschaft , 
‘region’), fr. land , ‘land’, and - scap , ‘-ship’. See 

land and -ship. 

Derivative : landscape , tr. and intr. v. 
landsturm, n., a general levy. — G., compounded 
of Land , ‘country’, and Sturm, ‘storm’. See land 
and storm. 

landtag, n., the legislative assembly in German 
states. — G., lit. ‘day of the country’. See land 
and day. For sense development cp. diet, ‘par- 
liamentary assembly’. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in Reichstag, Rigsdag, Riksdag, 
landwehr, n., military reserve of trained armed 
forces in Germany and other countries (mil.) — 
G., fr. MHG. lantwer, fr. OHG. lantweri, ‘army 
for the protection of the country’, which is com- 
pounded of lant, ‘land’, and weri, ‘protection’. 
See land and weir. 

lane, n. — ME. lane, fr. OE. lane, rel. to OFris. 
lana , Iona , MDu. lane, Du. loan, ‘lane’, ON. Ion, 
‘row of houses'. The ultimate etymol. of these 
Teut. words is unknown. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in slalom. 

lAngbanite, n., a manganese silicate with ferrous 
antimonate (mineral.) — Swed. Idngbanit, named 
after Langban in Varmland, Sweden. The end- 
ing it goes back to Gk. -Itt]? ; see subst. suff. -ite. 
langbeinite, n., double sulfate of potassium and 
magnesium (mineral.) — G. Langbeinit , named 
after the chemist A. Langbein of Dessau, Ger- 
many. The ending it goes back to Gk. -it?]?; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

langley, n., a unit of solar radiation, correspond- 
ing to one gram calorie per square centimeter 
per unit of time. — Named after the American 
astronomer Samuel Pierpont Langley (1834- 
1906). 

Langobard, n., Lombard. — L. Langobardi (pi.), 
name of a people of Northern Germany. See 

Lombard. 

langrage, n., a kind of shot. — Formed on anal- 
ogy of cartridge fr. earlier langrel, a word of 
unknown origin. 

Derivative: langrag-ed, adj. 
lang syne, adv., long since; n., the long ago, an- 
cient times — Scot, form of long since. 
language, n. — ME. langage, language, fr. OF. 
(= F.) langage, fr. VL. *lingudticum, fr. L. lin- 
gua, ‘tongue; speech, language’. See tongue and 
-age and cp. lingual. The spelling language 
(with u) is due to the influence of F. langue , 
‘tongue; language’. Cp. next word and languet. 
langued, adj., having the tongue of a tincture dif- 
ferent from the rest (her.) — Formed with 3rd 
suff. -ed fr. L. langue, ‘tongue’. See prec. word, 
langue d’oc, the Romance language of Southern 
France; the Provencal language. — OF. langue 
d'oc, ‘language of oc\ lit. ‘yes language’ (i.e. the 
language in which oc, fr. L. hoc, ‘this thing', is 
used for ‘yes’). L. hoc is the neut. form of hie; 




LANGUE D'OIL 

see hodiernal and cp. haecceity. Cp. next word, 
langue d’oil, the Romance language spoken in the 
center and north of France; the French lan- 
guage. — OF. langue d'oil, ‘language of oil, lit. 
‘yes language’, i.e. the language in which oil (now 
oui; derived fr. L. hoc ille , scil. fecit, ‘he did it’) 
is used for ‘yes’. See prec. word and ille. 
languet, languette, n., a4ittle tongue; used of vari- 
ous tongue-shaped parts of objects. — ME. lan- 
guet, languette, fr. MF. (— F.) languette , dimin. 
of langue , ‘tongue’. See tongue and -et, -ette, 
and cp. language. 

languid, adj., I) drooping; weak; 2) dull. — ME. 
languide , fr. L. languidus, ‘faint, weak, dull, 
sluggish, languid’ (prob. through the medium of 

F. languide ), fr. languere, ‘to faint, weary’, rel. 
to laxus , which stands for *{s)l e g-sos, ‘wide, 
loose, open’, fr. I.-K base *(s)leg-, *(s)l*g-, 
*(s)leng-, ‘to be slack’, whence also Gk. X^yetv, 
‘to leave off, stop’, lit. ‘to grow tired or weary’, 
X<rfap6<;, ‘slack, hollow, sunken’, Xa-yto^, ‘hare’ 
[for *Xa-y(o)-a>(ua)6<;, lit. ‘the animal with the 
flapping ears’], OIr. lacc , ‘slack, loose’, Gael., 
Ir. lag , ‘slack, weak’, ON. slakr , OE. slxc, ‘slow, 
slack’. See slack and cp. lack, slake. Cp. also 
languish, languor. Cp. also catalectic, delay, 
laches, lago-, lash, adj., lax, laxative, leash, lush, 
relay, release, relish, and the second element in 
algolagnia. 

Derivatives: languid-ly, adv., languid-ness, n. 
languish, intr. v., 1) to become languid; 2) to be- 
come dull. — ME. languifhen , fr. OF. ('== F.) 
languiss pres. part, stem of languir, fr. VL. 
*languire, corresponding to L. languere, ‘to faint, 
weary’. See languid and verbal suff. -ish. 
Derivatives: languish , n., languish-ing, adj., lan- 
guish-ing-ly, adv., languish-men f, n. 
languor, n., 1) weakness; 2) dullness. — ME. lan- 
gour , fr. OF. languor (F. langueur ), fr. L. lan- 
gudrem, acc. of languor , ‘faintness, feebleness, 
weariness’, fr. languere. See languid. 
Derivatives: languor-ous, adj., languor -ous-ly, 
adv. 

langur, n., a long-tailed monkey of Asia (genus 
Presbytis). — Hind, langur , fr. OI. lahgulin , 
‘having a (long) tail’. 

lani-, combining form meaning ‘wool’. — L. Idni-, 
fr. Idna , ‘wool’. See lanate. 
laniard, n. — A var. of lanyard, 
laniary, adj., canine ( anat .) — L. laniarius , ‘per- 
taining to a butcher’, fr. lanius, ‘butcher’, which 
is of Etruscan origin and rel. to lanista , ‘trainer 
of gladiators’. See lanista and adj. suff. -ary. 
Derivative: laniary , n., a laniary tooth, 
laniferous, adj., wool-bearing. — L. Idnifer , 
‘wool-bearing’, compounded of lana, ‘wool’, 
and ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See lanate and -ferous. 
lanigerous, adj., wool-bearing. — L. laniger, 
‘wool-bearing’, compounded of lana, ‘wool’, 
and gerere, ‘to bear, carry’. See lanate and 
gerent. 

Laniidae, n. pi., a family of birds, the true shrikes 
(i ornithol .) — ModL., formed fr. Lanius with 
suff. -idae. 

lanista, n., a trainer of gladiators. — L., ‘trainer 
of gladiators, fencing master’; as shown by the 
suff. - ista , a word of Etruscan origin ; cp. fenes- 
tra. Cp. laniary, Lanius, lanner, lanneret. 

Lanius, n., a genus of birds, the shrike ( ornithol . ) 
— L. lanius , ‘butcher’. See laniary. 
lank, adj., slender; lean. — ME. lank, fr. OE. 
hlanc, ‘lank, lean’, rel. to OHG. (h)lanca, MHG. 
lanke , ‘hip, flank’, and to OE. hlence, ‘link of 
a coat of mail, (pi.) armor’, MHG., G. lenken, 
‘to bend, turn, lead’, MHG. gelenke, ‘bending’, 

G. Gelenk , ‘joint’, fr. I.-E. base *qleng -, ‘to 
bend’, whence also L. clingo , clingere, ‘to girdle’. 
Cp. the var. base *qlenq -, whence OSlav. kl^iq, 
- ati , ‘to kneel’, Russ, kljatti, ‘cudgel, crossbar’, 
Lith. lenkti, ‘to bend’. See link, ‘ring of chain’, 
and cp. flank. 

Derivatives: lank-ly , adv., lank-ness , n., lank-y , 
adj., lank-i-ly, adv., lank-i-ness, n. 
lanner, n., a falcon. — ME. laner, fr. OF (= F.) 

lanier, fr. L. laniarius , ‘butcher’. See laniary. 
lanneret, n., the male lanner {falconry ). — F. 
laneret , formed fr. lanier , Manner’ (see prec. 
word), with' dimin. suff. -et (the male lanner is 



smaller than the female), 
lanolin, lanoline, n., woo! fat. — Coined by the 
German physician Mathias Eugenius Oscar 
Liebreich (1838-1908) in 1886 fr. L. lana, ‘wool’, 
oleum, ‘oil, fat’, and chem. suff. -in, -ine. See 
lanate and -ole (fr. L. oleum). 
lanose, adj., woolly. — L. lanosus , ‘woolly’, fr. 

lana, ‘wool’. See lanate and adj. suff. -ose. 
lansfordite, n., a hydrous basic magnesium car- 
bonate {mineral.) — Named after Lansford in 
Pennsylvania. For the ending seesubst. suff. -ite. 
lansquenet, n., 1) a German mercenary in the 16th 
and 17th centuries; 2) a card game. — F., fr. G. 
Landsknecht , -lit. ‘servant of the country-’, fr. 
Lands , gen. of Land, ‘land, country’, and Knecht, 
‘slave, servant’. See land and knight and cp. 
lance-knight. 

Lantana, n., a genus of plants of the vervain fam- 
ily ( hot .) — ModL., ‘viburnum’, altered fr. 
lentana (form used by Gesner), of s.m., lit. ‘the 
pliant plant’, fr. L. lentus, ‘flexible, pliant’. See 
lithe and cp. Ientiscus, lentitude. 
lantern, n. — ME. lanterne, fr. OF. (= F.) lan- 
terne, fr. L. lanterna, fr. Gk. Xa[znT7jp (see 
lamp), to which the Etruscan diminutive suff. 
- na has been added. The same suff. appears in 
L. persona (see person). 

Derivatives: lantern , tr. v., lantern-ist , n. 
lanthana, n., lanthanum oxide. — ModL., coined 
by its discoverer, the Swedish chemist Carl Gus- 
taf Mosander (1797-1858) in 1839 fr. Gk.XavSdt- 
veiv, ‘to escape notice, lie hid, be unseen’, which 
is cogn. with L. latere, ‘to lie hid’ (see latent) ; so 
called by him, because it lay concealed in erbia. 
lanthanum, n., name of a metallic element of the 
rare-earth group {chem.) — ModL., from prec. 
word. 

lanthom, n., lantern. — An old var. of lantern, 
lanuginous, adj., covered with soft hair, downy. 
L. lanuginosus, fr. lanugo , gen. lanuginis. See 
next word and -ous. 

Derivative: lanuginous-ness , n. 
lanugo, n., downy hair that covers the fetus (anat.) 

— L. lanugo , gen. lanuginis, ‘down’, fr. lana, 
‘wool’. See lanate. 

lanyard, laniard, n., a short, thick rope. — ME. 
lanyer, fr. MF. (— F.) laniire, ‘thong, lash’, fr. 
OF. lasniere , fr. lasne , ‘strap, thong’, a metathe- 
sis form of nasle , Mace’, fr. Frankish *nastila , 
which is related to OS., OHG. nestila , MHG., 
G. nestel, ‘string, lace, strap’. These words de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *ned-, ‘to knot’; see net The 
transposition of nasle to lasne was prob. made 
under the influence of OF. laz , ‘noose’. The 
change of the French ending -ikre (in laniire) to 
-yard (in E. lanyard ) is due to a confusion with 
the noun yard; cp. halyard. 

Laocoon, n., a priest of Apollo {Greek mythol) — 
L. Laocoon , fr. Gk. Aaoxtaiv, compounded of 
Xaot;, ‘people’, and xoea> (for *xofe<o), ‘I 
mark, perceive’, which is cogn. with OI. kavifr, 
‘wise, sage; Seer, poet’, L. cavere (for *covere ), 
'to be on one’s guard, take care, beware’. For 
the first element see lay, ‘pertaining to the laity’, 
for the second see show and cp. cave, interj. 
Laodicean, adj., 1) pertaining to Laodicea; luke- 
warm in religion (in allusion to Revelations III, 
14-16); 2) n., an inhabitant of Laodicea; one 
lukewarm in religion. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Laodicea , fr. Gk. AaoShtet-a, name of a 
city in Phrygia l(in Asia Minor). Cp. latakia. 
lap, n., flap of a garment. — ME. lappe, fr. Ixppa, 
‘tip, end, skirt, district’, rel. to OS. lappo, ‘tip, 
lappet’, MDu, lappe , Du. lap, ‘tip, end’, OHG. 
lappa, MHG. lappe, G. Lappen , ‘rag, shred’, 
ON. leppr, Norw. lap, ‘patch, rag’, Norw, lapa, l to 
hang loosely’, fr. I.-E. base *lab-, *leb~. Moose; 
to hang down’, whence also L. labare, ‘to totter’, 
labi, ‘to slide, slip, glide down’ and prob. also 
labor, ‘labor’. See labor and cp. lapel, lappet. 
Cp. also labarum. 

Derivative: lap, tr. and intr. v., to wrap, enfold, 
lap, tr. v., to lick up; intr. v., to lick up a liquid. 

— ME. lapen , lappen, fr. OE. lapian, ‘to lick, 
lap up, sup’, rel. to Swed. lapa, ‘to drink, lap’, 
OHG. lajfan , ‘to lick’, OS. lepil, MLG., Du. 
lepel, OHG. leffil, MHG. leffel, G. Loffel, 
‘spoon’, OE. laepeldre, ‘pot’, and cogn. with Gk. 
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XdtTTTetv, ‘to sip, lick’, Xacpuaaetv, ‘to swallow 
greedily, gulp down’, Arm. lap'el, L. lambere, 
‘to lick’. All these words derive from the I.-E. 
imitative base *tab-, *lap{h)-. Cp, lambent. 
Derivatives : lap, n., the act of lapping, lapp-er, n. 
lapar-, form of laparo- before a vowel, 
laparectomy, n., surgical removal of a part of the 
abdominal wall. — Compounded of lapar- and 
Gk. -e*TO(ua, *a cutting out of’, fr. ‘a 

cutting out’. See -ectomy. 
laparo-, before a vowel lapar-, combining form 
denoting the flank or, less exactly, the abdominal 
wall {anat.) — Fr. Gk. Xarcapa, ‘the flank, loins’, 
which is rel. to Xa7rotp6g, ‘soft, flaccid, hollow’, 
Xenta^eiv, Xa7ra<TOEiv, ‘to empty’, and in gra- 
dational relationship to Xe7rro<;, ‘fine, thin, 
small’. See lepto-. 

laparotomy, n., incision into the abdominal wall 
(surgery). — Coined by the English surgeon Sir 
Thomas Bryant (1828-1914) fr. laparo- and Gk. 
-Topda, ‘cutting of’, fr. Tojxif), ‘a cutting, sec- 
tion’. See -tomy. 

lapel, n., part of a coat folded back. — Diminu- 
tive of lap, ‘flap of a garment’. 

Derivatives : lapeker, n., iapell-ed, adj. 
lapidary, adj., 1) pertaining to stones; 2) per- 
taining to, or suitable for, engraving on stone 
monuments. — L. lapidarius, ‘pertaining to 
stone’, fr. lapis, gen. lapidis, ‘stone’, which is 
cogn. with Gk. Xlrtag, ‘a bare rock, crag’, and 
prob. also with X^7 tslv, ‘to strip off, peel’; see 
leper and cp. Lepas. For the relationship be- 
tween Gk. Xercae and X^rreiv cp. L. saxum, 
‘stone’, which is rel. to secure , ‘to cut’, and 
rupes , ‘rock’, which is rel. to rumpere, ‘to tear, 
break, rend’ (see saxalile and rupestrian). 
lapidary, n., one who cuts or polishes precious 
stones. — L. lapidarius , ‘a worker in stone’, 
prop, the adjective lapidarius , ‘pertaining to 
stone’, used as a noun. See prec. word, 
lapidate, tr. v., to stone. — L. lapidatus , pp. of 
lapidare, ‘to pelt with stones, to stone’, fr. lapis, 
gen. lapidis. See lapidary, adj., and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: lapidat-ion, n., lapidat-or, n. 
lapidification, n., the state of being converted into 
stone. — See next word and -ation. 
lapidify, tr. v., to convert into stone; intr. v., to be 
converted into stone. — F. lapidifler, fr. ML. 
lapidificare, ‘to convert into stone’, which is 
compounded of L. lapis , gen. lapidis, ‘stone’, 
and -ficare, fr. -fleer e, unstressed form of facer e, 
‘to make, do’. See lapidary, adj., and -fy. 
lapilli. n. pi., small stones; specif, small stones 
erupted by volcanoes. — L., pi. of lapillus, *a 
little stone’, dimin. of lapis, ‘stone’. See lapidary, 
adj. 

lapis lazuli, an azure blue stone. — ML., fr. L. 
lapis, ‘stone’, and gen. of ML. lazulum, ‘lapis 
lazuli’, fr. Arab. Idzaward . See lapidary, adj., 
and azure. 

Laportea, n„ a genus of plants, the wood nettle 
(bot.) — ModL., named after Francois L. de 
Laporte , a 19th-century entomologist, 
lappet, n., a small flap. — Formed with dimin. 
suff. -et fr. lap, ‘flap of a garment’. 

Derivatives: lappet , tr. v., lappet-ed, adj. 
Lappula, n., a genus of plants, the stickseed (bot.) 
— ModL.,, dimin. of L. lappa , ‘a bur’ ; of uncer- 
tain origin. 

Lapsana, n., a genus of plants, the nipplewort 
(bot.) — L. lapsana, lampsana , ‘charlock’, fr. 
Gk. Xa^avq, of s.m. 

lapse, n., 1) a slip; 2) an error. — L. lapsus, ‘a 
slipping, a fall’, fr. lapsus, pp. of labi, ‘to slide, 
slip, glide down’. See labor, n., and cp. words 
there referred to. 

lapse, intr. v., 1) to slip; 2) to fail. — L. lapsare , 
‘to slide’, fr. lapsus , pp. of labi. See lapse, n., and 
cp. collapse, elapse, prolapse, relapse. 
Derivatives: laps-able, adj., laps-ed, adj., laps- 
er, n., laps-ing-ly, adv. 

lapsus calami, a slip of the pern — L. See lapse, 
n., and calamary. 

lapsus linguae, a slip of the tongue. — L. See 
lapse, n., and lingual. 

lapwing, n., a bird of the plover family. — ME. 
lappewinke, fr. OE. hteapewince, lit. ‘Ieaper- 
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waverer’, fr. hleapan , ‘to leap’, and wincian, ‘to 
blink, wink’ (the original meaning of this latter 
was ‘to move rapidly, to waver’); influenced in 
form by a folk-etymological association with 
wing. See leap and wink, 
larboard, n., left-hand side of a ship to a person 
on board looking from the stern toward the 
bow. — ME. ladeborde , lit. ‘the loading side’. 
The first -r- in E. larboard is due to the analogy 
of starboard. See lade and board of a ship. 
Derivatives : larboard , adj. and adv. 
larcener, n., one guilty of larceny. — See larceny 
and agential suff. -er. 

larcenist, n., a larcener. — See larceny and -ist. 
larcenous, adj., of the nature of larceny. — See 
next word and -ous. 

Derivative : larcenous-ly , adv. 
larceny, n., theft. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) larcin, 
fr. OF. larrecin, fr. L. latrocinium, ‘service of 
mercenaries; freebooting, robbery’, which is 
compounded of latro, ‘a mercenary soldier; 
robber’, and suff. - cinium . L. latro is prob. bor- 
rowed fr. Gk. *XaTp«v, ‘a mercenary soldier’, 
which is rel. toXricTpov, ‘pay, hire’, Xizpiq, ‘ser- 
vant, worshiper’ , XaTpela; ‘hired labor, service 
paid to the gods, worship’. Several philologists 
derive these Greek words fr. I.-E. base *la-, 
*le(i)-, ‘to grant; possession’. See-Iatry and cp. 
lathe, ‘administrative district’. Suff. -cinium is 
prob. cogn. with Gk. -xovo q in Staxovot;, ‘a 
servant’. See deacon and cp. tirocinium, 
larch, n., a tree of the genus Larix. — Introduced 
by the English botanist W. Turner in 1548 
through adaptation of G. Larche, fr. MHG. 
larche, lerche, if. OHG. *larihha, *lerihha, bor- 
rowed fr. L. larix , gen. laricis , ‘larch’, which is 
prob. a Gaulish loan word from the Alpine re- 
gion, ult. derived fr. I.-E. base *derev(o)-, ‘tree’ 
(see tree). See Walde-Hofmann LEW., I. p. 765, 
For the change of d- to /- cp. L. lacrima, fr. OL. 
dacruma, ‘tear’ (see lachrymal). It is also possi- 
ble, however, that L. larix is a word of non- 
Indo-European origin. 

lard, n. — OF. (= F.), fr. L. laridum, lardum, 
‘bacon’, which is cogn. with Gk. XapL-v6;, ‘fat’. 
Derivatives: lard , tr. v., lard-aceous, adj., larder 
(q.v.), lard-y , adj. 

larder, n. — ME., fr. AF. larder , corresponding 
to OF. tardier , ‘a place where bacon is kept’, 
fr. lard , ‘bacon’. See lard and suff. -er, in the 
sense ‘receptacle for’. 

Derivative: larder-er, n. 

lardite, n., agalmatolite (mineral.) — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. Idrdum , iard’. See 

lard. 

lardon, lardoon, n., a strip of bacon used in 
larding. — See lard and -oon. 
lares, n. pi., tutelary gods ( Roman my t hoi) — 
L. lares, ‘tutelary gods, household deities; 
home', pi. of lar ; prob. derived fr. I.-E. base 
*lds-, ‘greedy’, whence also L. la sc iv us, *warr- 
ton’. See lascivious and cp. Lariidae, larva, 
large, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) large, ‘broad, 
wide’, fr. L. largus , ‘abundant, copious, 
plentiful; liberal’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. largess, largo, enlarge. 

Derivatives: large , adv. and n., large-ly, adv., 
large- ness, n., larg-ish, adj. 
largess, largesse, n., a gift generously given. — 
ME. largesse , fr. OF. (= F.) largesse , ‘bounty, 
munificence’, fr. VL. *largitia, ‘abundance’, fr. 
L. largus, ‘abundant’. See large and -ess. 
larghetto, adj. and adv., rather slow (musical di- 
rection). — It., dimin. of largo , ‘slow’. See next 
word. 

largo, adj. and adv., very slow (musical direc- 
tion ). — It., ‘broad, wide; slow’, fr. L. largus, 
‘broad, wide’. See large. 

lariat, n., a lasso. — Sp. la reata, ‘the rope’, from 
the fem. article la and reata , ‘rope’. Sp. la deri- 
ves fr. L. ilia, fem. of ille, ‘that’; see ille. For Sp. 
reata see reata. 

Derivative: lariat , tr. v. 

Laridae, n, pi., a family of birds including the 
gulls and terns (ornithol.) — ModL., formed fr. 
Larus with suff. -idae. 

Lariidae, n. pi., a family of beetles (entomol.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Laria (name 



of the type genus), fr. L. lar. See lares. 

Larinae, n. pi., a subfamily of the Laridae ; the 
typical gulls (ornithol.) — ModL., formed fr. 
Larus with suff. -inae. 

Larix, n., a genus of trees of the pine family (bot.) 

— L. larix , ‘larch’. See larch. 

lark, n. — ME. larke, fr. OE. lawerce, Ixwerce, 
rel. to OS. lewerka , ON. Ixvirki , Dan. lerke , 
OSwed. Iserikia, Swed. Idrka, Norw. lerka , LG. 
lewerke, Du. leeuwerik , OHG. lerahha, MHG. 
lewreche, lereche, G. Lerche , ‘lark’ ; of uncertain 
origin, 

lark, intr. v., to make sport. — Of uncertain ori- 
gin. 

Derivatives: lark-er, n., lark-ing, adj., lark-ing- 
ly, adv., lark-ish , lark-some , lark-y, adjs. 
larkspur, n., the delphinium. — Compounded of 
lark, n., and spur; so called in allusion to the 
shape of its leaves. 

Iarmoyant r adj., tearful. — F., pres. part, of lar- 
moyer, ‘to shed tears, whimper’, fr. larme , ‘tear’, 
fr. L. lacrima. See lachrymal and -ant. 
larnax, n., a chest ; a coffin. — Gk. Xdpva£, ‘chest, 
coffer, box’, dissimilated fr. vapvocS (Hesychius), 
of s.m., which is of uncertain origin, 
larrup, tr. v., to beat, thresh. — Of uncertain 
origin; perh. borrowed fr. Du.larpen/to thresh’. 
Larus, n., a genus of birds, the gull, the tern and 
the jaeger (ornithol.) — Late L. larus , ‘gull’, fr. 
Gk. Xapo?, which is prob. rel. to Xvjpoq, ‘idle 
talk’, and lit. means ‘the chattering bird’, fr. the 
I.-E. imitative base *ld *le-, ‘to shout, cry’, 
whence also L. Idmentare , ‘to wail, moan, weep, 
lament’. See lament. 

larva, n. — L. larva , ‘ghost, specter, mask’, for 
*lasowa lit. ‘having the shape of a lar, resem- 
bling a lar’, fr. Idr, ‘a tutelary god’. See lares, 
larval, adj. — L. larvalis , ‘pertaining to a ghost’, 
fr. larva . See larva and adj. suff. -al. 
larvi-, combining form denoting a larva. — Fr. L. 
larva. See larva. 

laryng-, form of laryngo- before a vowel, 
laryngeal, adj., pertaining to the larynx. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff.-al fr. Gk. Xdpoyi;, gen. Xdpuy- 
yoc„ ‘throat’. See larynx, 
laryngitis, n., inflammation of the larynx (med.) 

— Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
Xdpuy^, gen. Xdpuyyo<;, ‘throat’. See larynx. 
Derivative: laryngit-ic , adj. 

laryngo-, combining form denoting 1) the larynx ; 
2) laryngeal and. — Gk. Xapv»YY°~> fr- Xapuy^, 
gen. Xdpi>YY°£j ‘throat’. See larynx, 
laryngology, n., that branch of medicine which 
deals with the diseases of the larynx. — Com- 
pounded of laryngo- and Gk. -XoYia, fr. -X6yot;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: laryngolog-ic , laryngolog-ic-al , 

adjs., laryngolog-ist, ri. 

laryngoscope, n., an instrument for examining the 
larynx. — Compounded of laryngo- and Gk. 
-axo7uov, fr. oxotteiv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
See -scope. 

Derivatives: laryngoscop-ic , laryngoscop-ic-al , 
adjs., laryngoscop-ist, n., laryngoscop-y, n. 
larynx, n., the upper part of the windpipe (anat.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. Xapuy^, gen. XipuyY 0 ?. 
‘throat, upper part of the windpipe’ - , which is 
prob. a blend of qaacpoy^, ‘throat’ (see pharynx), 
and Xoapiot;, ‘throat, gullet’. See Frisk, GEW., 
II 87 s.v. XapuY^ It is also possible, however, 
that Gk. Xapoyt derives from the I.-E imitative 
base *(s)l£g - ‘to sip’, whence also MHG. slurc , 
‘gullet, gorge’, slurken, ‘to sip', Swed. slurca , ‘to 
sip in big quaffs’, and possibly also L. lurco, lur - 
care (also lur cor, lur car i), ‘to devour’ (fr. *lurgi - 
cos, ‘devouring’); see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., 
I, 837 s.v. lured . If this latter etymology is 
correct, the form of Xdcpi>x£ is prob. due to the 
influence of 9dtpuY^» ‘throat’. 

lascar, n., an East Indian sailor. — Pers. lashkar , 
‘army’, fr. Arab, afaskar , ‘the army’, fr. al-, 
‘the’, and ‘ askar , ‘army’, which prob. derives fr. 
Late Gk. l|epX7jTov, fr. L. exercitus , ‘army’, fr. 
exercere, ‘to train, drill’. See exercise and cp. 
askari and the second element in seraskier. E. 
lascar was influenced in meaning by Pers. lash- 
kar i, ‘soldier’, lit. ‘of the army’, fr. lashkar. 



lascivious, adj., wanton, lustful. — Late L. lasci- 
viosus, fr. L. lascivia , ‘wantonness, playfulness, 
lustfulness’, fr. lascivus, ‘wanton, playful, lust- 
ful’, fr. I.-E. base *lds ‘greedy, desirous’, 
whence also OI. -la$ati (dissimilated fr. *lalsati), 
‘yearns’, lasati , ‘plays, frolics’ (also ‘flashes, 
glitters’), Hitt, ilaliya-, ‘to desire, covet’, Gk. 
Xi-Xoaopav (for *Xi-Xaa;ofjt,aL j, ‘I desire’,. 
XacTT], ‘harlot’, Xdco&n;, ‘mockery, insult’, O- 
Slav. laska, ‘flattery’, laskajg, laskati, ‘to outwit, 
flatter’, laskanxje, ‘flattery’, laskrudu, ‘loving 
dainties’, Czech and Slovak Idska, ‘love’, Pol. 
iaska, ‘favor’, OIr. lainn (for *las-nis), ‘greedy’, 
Goth, lustus, OE. lust , ‘lust’. Cp. list, ‘to please’, 
lust Cp. also lares, larva. 

Derivatives: lascivious-ly, adv., lascivious-ness, 
n. 

laser, n. — Coined from the initials of Light /Am- 
plification (by) Stimulated Emission (of) Radia- 
tion. 

lash, tr. v., to bind. — ME. lasshen , ‘to lace’, fr. 

MF. lachier, lacier, fr. OF. See lace, v. 
lash, adj., soft and watery. — OF. lasche (F. 
lache ), ‘loose’, fr. L. laxus, of s.m. See lax and 
cp. laches, lush. 

lash, tr. and intr. v., to strike with, or as with, a 
whip. — ME. lashen , ‘to strike’, prob. of imita- 
tive origin. 

Derivatives : lash, n., a stroke with a whip, lash- 
er, n., lash-ing , n. 

lashkar, n., a body of soldiers (India). — Pers. 
lashkar , ‘army’. See lascar. 
lasio-, before a vowel Iasi-, combining form 
meaning ‘shaggy’. — Gk. Xaaio-, Xocat-, fr. Xa- 
atoq, ‘shaggy’, for *FXdtT-Lo<;, fr. I.-E. *w/fios, 
‘hairy, woolly, shaggy’, whence also Lith. valtis, 
‘panicle of oats’, Little Russian voloti, ‘panicle’, 
ON. folt, ‘ hair ’. The above base is prob. a -t- 
enlargement of base *wel-, ‘to break, tear, 
pluck’, whence also Gk. Xtjvos, Dor. Xavo<; (for 
*FX7jvos, resp. *FXavot;), ‘wool’, L. vellere , ‘to 
pluck, twitch’, veil us, ‘wool shorn off, fleece’. 
See vellicate and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also next word. 

Lasius, n., a genus of ants (entomol.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Xi(nos, ‘hairy, woolly, shaggy’. See lasio-. 
laspring, n., a young salmon (dial. English). — 
Perh. altered fr. laxpink, a compound of OE. 
lax , ‘salmon’, and dial. E. pink, ‘a young sal- 
mon’. See lax, ‘salmon’. 

lass, n., a girl. — ME. lasse, of uncertain origin, 
lassie, n., a young girl. — Dimin. of lass, 
lassitude, n., weariness, exhaustion. — MF. (= 

F.), fr. L. lassitudinem, acc. of lassitudo , ‘faint- 
ness, weariness, languor, exhaustion’, fr. lassus, 
‘faint, weary, languid, exhausted’, which stands 
for *lad-to-s, and is cogn. with OE. bet, ‘slug- 
gish, slow’. See late and -tude and cp. alas, 
lasso, n., a long rope with noose for catching 
cattle and horses. — • Sp. lazo, fr. L. laqueus , 
‘noose, snare’. See lace, n., which is a doublet of 
lasso. 

Derivatives : las so ^ tr. v., lasso-er, n. 

last, adj. — ME. last, dissimilated fr. latst, ex- 
traction of latest , fr. OE. latost, superl. of last, 
adj., late, adv.; rel. to the superlatives OFris. 
lest, MDu. latest, laest, lest , Du. laatst, OHG. 
le 331 st, la 3 30 s t , MHG. /ejj/sr, lest, G. letzt, 
‘last’, ON. latastr, ‘slowest’. See late. For the 
dissimilation of ME. latst to last cp. best. 
Derivatives: last, n. and adv., last-ly, adv. 

last, n., a model of foot. — ME. laste, fr. OE. 
laeste , ‘last’, fr, OE. last , ‘sole of foot, footprint, 
track’, rel. to ON. leistr , ‘the foot below the 
ankle, sock’, Dan. laest, Du. leest, ‘last’, OHG. 
leist, ‘track, footprint, last’, MHG. leist, G. 
Leisten , ‘last’, Goth, laists, ‘footprint, track’, 
laistjan, ‘to follow’, laisjan, ‘to teach’, lais, ‘I 
know’, OE. laeran (for *lar-jan), ‘to teach’. See 
learn and cp. last, ‘to continue’. 

Derivative: last, tr. v., to shape with a last, 
last, intr. v., to continue, endure. — ME. lasten, 
fr. OE. Ixstan , ‘to follow, carry out, perform; to 
continue, last, endure’. The orig. meaning was 
‘to follow a track’, fr. OE. last, ‘sole of foot, 
footprint, track’. Cp. Goth, laistjan, ‘to follow’, 
OHG. leistan , MHG., G. leisten, ‘to perform, 
achieve, afford’, and see last, ‘model of foot’. 
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Derivatives : last , n., staying power, last-ing, adj., 
last-ing-ly, adv., last-ing-ness, n. 

last, n., 1) load (obsol .) ; 2) unit of weight, — ME. 
last , ‘load; unit of weight’, fr. OE. hlxst, ‘bur- 
den’, rel. to OFris. hlest, MDu., Du. last, OHG. 
blast, last , MHG., G. last , ‘load’, and to OE., 
OHG. hladan , ‘to load’. E. last prop, means 
‘that which is laden’. See lade and cp. the second 
element in ballast. Cp. also alastrim. 

lat, n., the unit of currency in Latvia. — Lett, lats 
(pi. lati ), formed from the first syllable of Lat- 
vija, the Lett name of the country. 

Iatakia, n., a kind of Syrian tobacco. — Prop, 
‘tobacco grown in Latakia', a town in N.W. Sy- 
ria. The name Latakia is traceable to Gk. Aao- 
Sbteia, name of a city in Phrygia. See Laodice- 
an. 

latch, tr. v., to fasten. — ME. lacchen , ‘to seize, 
catch, take hold of’, fr. OE. Ixccan , prob. cogn. 
with Gk. XdCoixaL, ‘I take, grasp’, which stands 
for *Xdy-io(i.at. or *XaYY-iO(Xoa and is rel. to 
XajjLpdvo, of s.m. See lemma. 

latch, n., a fastening; a device for fastening. — 
ME. lacche , ‘catch, fastening’, fr. lacchen. See 
latch, v. 

latchet, n. — ME. lachet , fr. OF. lachet , a diil. 
var. of lacet ; ‘a thong’, dimin. of laz , ‘noose’. 
See lace, n. 

late, adj. — ME. lat , fr. OE. Ixt , ‘sluggish, slow; 
late’, rel. to OFris. let, ‘late’, OS. lat, ON. latr , 
Dan. lad, ‘sluggish, lazy’, MDu. lat , of s.m. 
(whence Du. laat, ‘late’, laatst , ‘last’), OE. 
latost , OHG., MHG. Ia3, G. lafi, ‘idle, weary’, 
Goth, lats , ‘weary, sluggish, lazy’, OHG. /ej- 
ist, ‘last’, lit. ‘slowest, tardiest’, Goth, latjan, ‘to 
hinder’, OHG. lezzen , MHG. letzen , ‘to stop, 
check’ (whence MHG., G. ver-letzen , ‘to hurt, 
injure’), fr. Teut. base *lata-, corresponding to 
I.-E. base *le(i)d-, *l s d-, ‘to leave behind, leave, 
yield’, whence L. lassus (for *lad-to-s ), ‘faint, 
weary, languid, exhausted’, Gk. XvjSetv (He- 
sychius), ‘to be weary’. See let, ‘to leave’, and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also latter, last, 
adj. 

Derivatives: late-ly, adv., lat-en , tr. and intr. v., 
late-ness, n., lat-ish, adj. 

lateen, adj., 1) designating a triangular sail sus- 
pended from a short mast at an angle of 45°; 2) 
having such a sail. — F. (voile) latine , lit. ‘Latin 
(sail)’; so called because used on Mediterranean 
vessels. See Latin. 

Derivative: lateen , n., a vessel having such a sail. 

latence, latency, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

latent, adj., hidden, concealed. — L. latens , -entis, 
pres. part, of latere , ‘to lie hid or concealed, to 
lurk’, which is cogn. with Gk. Xv]lbj, ‘forgetful- 
ness, oblivion’, dt -X iq^t]?, ‘true 5 , lit. ‘not con- 
cealing anything’ (fr. priv. pref. dt- andX^fb), ‘for- 
getfulness’), Xav&avetv, ‘to escape notice, lie 
hid, be unseen’, and with OSlav. lajati, ‘to lie in 
wait for’. Cp. lanthanum, Lethe, lethargy, Ale- 
thea, alethiology. 

-later, combining form meaning ‘worshiper’, as 
in bardolater , idolater. — Fr. Gk. -XaxpY]?, 
‘worshiper of’, which is rel. to Xaxpe£a, ‘wor- 
ship’. See -latry. 

lateral, adj., pertaining to the side; sideways. — 
L. lateralis, ‘pertaining to the side’, fr. lat us, 
gen. lateris , ‘side’, which is prob. rel. to latus, 
‘broad’. See latitude and adj. suff. -al and cp. 
collateral. 

Derivatives: lateral, n., lateral-ly, adv., and the 
hybrids lateral-ize, tr. v., lateral-iz-ation , n. 

Lateran, n., 1) the church of St. John Lateran in 
Rome ; 2) the palace adjoining it ; adj. , pertaining 
to this church or palace; specif., designating a 
number of general councils held there. — L. 
Laterdnus, name of a Roman family whose 
palace stood on the site of the present basilica. 

lateri-, combining form meaning ‘lateral’. See 
latero-. 

laterite, n., a reddish soil formed by the decom- 
position of rocks ( geol .) — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ite fr. L. later, gen. lateris, l brick, tile’, 
which is of uncertain etymology. 

latero-, combining form meaning ‘lateral’. — Fr. 
L. latus, gen. lateris , ‘side’. See lateral. 



latescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

latescent, adj., becoming latent. — L. latescens , 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of latescere, ‘to hide one- 
self’, inchoative of latere. See latent, 
latex, n., a milky juice in plants (hot.) — L., ‘a 
liquid, fluid’, prob. borrowed fr. Gk. Xaxa£, 
‘drop of wine’, which has been connected by 
several philologists with Gaul. Are-late , lit. ‘city 
east of the swamp', Mir. laith (for *lati-), ‘beer; 
swamp’, Co. lad, OW. llat, ‘liquor’, W. Ilaid, 
Mir. lathach, ‘mud, mire’, Lith. latakas, ‘pool, 
puddle’, ON. lefija, ‘filth’, OHG. letto , G. Let- 
ten, ‘potter’s clay, loam’ ; see Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., I, 770 s.v. 1. latex. Cp. the first element in 
laticiferous. 

lath, n. — ME. laththe , fr. OE. Ixtt, rel. to OS., 
ON., OHG. latta, MDu., MHG., G. latte, 
Du. lat, ‘lath’, MHG. lade, ‘plank’, G. Laden, 
‘shop’, and cogn. with OIr. ( = Ir.) slat, W. 
Hath, Bret, laz, ‘rod, pole’. Cp. lattice. 
Derivatives: lath, tr. v., lath-en, adj., lather, one 
who puts up laths (q.v.), lath-ing, n. 
lathe, n., a machine for turning. — Prob. of 
Scand. origin; cp. Dan. -lad in dreje-lad, ‘turn- 
ing lathe’, which is rel. to ON. hlada, ‘to lade, 
load’. See lade. 

Derivatives: lathe , tr. v., lath-er , n. 
lathe, n., one of the five (orig. six) districts of the 
county of Kent in England. — ME., fr. OE. lied , 
‘landed property, district’, rel. to ON. lad, of 
s.m., OE. un-lxd , un-lxde, ‘poor, miserable’, 
Goth, un-leds, ‘poor’, orig. ‘without property’, 
and prob. cogn. with Gk. Xaxpov, ‘pay, hire’. 
See -latry. 

lathee, n. — See lathi. 

lather, n., froth, foam. — ME., fr. OE. leapor, rel, 
to ON. toadr, ‘washing soap, foam’, and cogn.with 
Gaul, lautron, OIr. loathar, lothar , ‘bathing tub’, 
Gk. Xouetv, ‘to bathe’, Xouxpov, ‘bath, water for 
bathing’, L. lavare, ‘to wash, bathe’. See lave and 
cp. lye. 

Derivatives: lather, intr. and tr. v., to cover with 
lather, lather-er, n., lather-y , adj. 
lather, n., one who puts up laths. — Formed fr. 
lath with agential suff, -er. 
lathi, also lathee, n., a heavy wooden staff bound 
with iron (India). — Hind, lathi, fr. Prakrit lat- 
thi, ‘staff, stick, rod, club’, which is rel. to OI. 
ya$tlh of s.m., Avestic yaxshti ‘branch’, 
lathyrism, n., a morbid condition caused by the 
use of meal from the seeds of certain species of 
Lathyrus (med.) — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ism. 

Lathyrus, n., a genus of plants, the vetchling(Ao/.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. Xa-Dupoc;, ‘a kind of pulse’. 

See lentil. 

laticiferous, adj., containing latex. — Com- 
pounded of L. latex, gen. laticis, ‘a liquid, fluid’, 
and ferre, ‘to bear, carry . See latex and -ferous. 
latlclave, n., one of two broad purple stripes on 
the front of the tunic, worn by senators, etc., as 
a badge of their rank (Roman antiq.) — L. Idti- 
cldvus, ‘a broad purple stripe (on the tunic)’. See 
latitude and clavicle. 

latifundium, n., a large landed estate. — L., com- 
pounded of latus, ‘broad’, and fundus, ‘bottom, 
foundation, estate’. See latitude and fund. 

Latin, adj. — ME., fr, L. Latinus, ‘Latin’, prop, 
‘pertaining to Latium’, fr. Latium, name of a 
district of Italy in which Rome was situated. Ac- 
cording to P.P. Persson Latium stands for *stl e - 
t-iom and lit. means ‘the flat or plain land’ (in 
contradistinction to the mountainous country 
inhabited by the Sabines) fr. I.-E. base * stela-, 
‘to spread, extend’, whence also latus (for *st la- 
ws), ‘broad, wide’; see latitude. It is also pos- 
sible, however, that the name Latium is of non- 
Indo-European origin. See Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., I, 770-71 s.v. Latium. 

Derivatives: Latin, n. and tr, v., Latin-ate, adj., 
Latin-ic, adj., Lat in-ism, n., Latin- is t, n., La fin- 
is t-ic, adj., Latinity (q.v.). Latinize (q.v.) 

Latine, adv., in Latin. — L. Latine, fr. Latinus, 
‘Latin’. See Latin. 

Latinity, n. — L. latinitds, fr. Latinus. See Latin 
and -ity. 

Latinize, tr. and intr. v, — Late L. latinizare, fr. 



L. Latinus. See Latin and -ize. 

Derivatives: Latiniz-ation, n., Latiniz-er , n. 
latitude, n., breadth. — ME., fr. L. latitudo, 
‘breadth’, fr. latus, ‘broad’, which stands for* stld- 
tos and is rel. to stlatta, ‘a kind of broad ship’, 
and prob. also to latus, gen. lateris, ‘side’, fr. 
I.-E. base * stela-, ‘to spread’, whence also OSlav. 
steljq , stilati , ‘to spread out’, po-stelja, ‘bed’. 
Arm. lain , ‘broad’. Cp. lateral, laticlave, lati- 
fundium, Latin. For the ending see suff. -tude. 
Derivatives: latitudin-al (q.v.), latitudin-ous, adj. 
latitudinal, adj., pertaining to latitude. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. latitudo, gen. Idtitudinis, 
‘breadth’. See prec. word. 

Derivative: latitudinal-ly, adv. 
latitudinarian, adj., characterized by latitude in 
opinion or behavior. — Formed with suff. -arian 
fr. L. latitudo, gen. Idtitudinis, ‘breadth’. See lat- 
itude. 

Derivatives : latitudinarian, n., latitudinarian-ism, 
n. 

Latona, n., the mother of Apollo and Diana in 
Roman mythology; equivalent to the Greek 
Leto. — L. Latona, Latinized form of Gk. 
At^xco, Dor. A ax cl). See Leto and cp. Leda. For 
the suff. -na in Latona cp. L. Belld-na, the Ro- 
man goddess of war (fr. bellum, ‘war’), and L. 
matro-na, ‘matron’ (fr. mater , ‘mother’); see 
Bellona, matron. 

latria, n., the highest kind of worship, which may 
be offered to God only. — Eccles L., fr. Gk. 
Xaxpetx, ‘service, worship’. See -latry. 
latrine, n., a privy. — F. latrines (pi.), fr. L. la- 
trina , ‘a privy’, contraction of early lavatrina, 
‘bath’, fr. lavdtus, pp, of lavare , ‘to wash’. See 
lave. For sense development cp. lavatory, 
latrobite, n., a variety of anorthite (mineral.) — 
Named after its discoverer, the Reverend C. J. 
Latrobe. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
latrocinium, n., robbery ; brigandage (Roman law). 
— L. See larceny. 

-latry, combining form meaning ‘worship’. It oc- 
curs not only in original Greek words, but also 
in new coinages (cp. e.g. bibliolatry). — Gk. 
-Xaxpeia, -Xaxpia, fr. Xaxpsia, ‘hired labor, 
service, service paid to the gods, worship’, which 
is rel. to Xaxpov, ‘pay, hire’, Xixpu;, ‘servant, 
worshiper’, Xaxpedeiv, ‘to serve, worship’. Sever- 
al philologists derive these words fr. I.-E. base 
*la *le(i)-, ‘to grant; possession’, whence also 
ON. lad, OE. Ixd, ‘landed property, district’, 
Goth, un-leds, ‘poor’, OE. un-lxd , un-lxde , ‘poor, 
miserable’, orig. ‘without property’ (for I.-E. 
*#-leto-s). Cp. -later, latria, larceny. Cp. also 
lathe, ‘administrative district’, 
latten, n. 1) an alloy of copper and zinc; 2) a thin 
sheet of metal. — ME. latoun, laton, fr. OF. la- 
ton (F. laitori), fr. Arab, latdn, ‘copper’ [whence 
also Sp. latdn. Port, lat do, OProvenp. laton, le- 
to n. It. ottone (in which the / of the Arabic word 
was mistaken for the It. article and consequently 
dropped)] ; ult. fr. dial. Turk, alt an, ‘gold’, 
latter, adj. — ME. later, Ixter , ‘later’, fr. OE. Ix- 
tra, ‘slower; later’, compar. of Ixt. Cp. the com- 
paratives ON. latari, MHG. /ajjer, ‘slower’, 
OFris. letora, lettera , ‘latter’, Du. later, ‘later’, 
and see late. 

Derivative : latter-ly , adv. 
lattice, n. — ME. lat is, fr. OF. lattis, fr. latte, 
‘lath’, which is of Teut. origin. See lath. 
Derivatives: lattice, tr. v., lattic-ed, adj., lattic- 
ing, n. 

Latvia, n. — Lit. ‘the country of the Letts’. See 
Lett and cp. lat. 

Derivatives: Latvi-an , adj. and n. 
laubanite, n., a calcium aluminum silicate (miner- 
al.) — Named after Lauban in Silesia. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
laud,n., praise. — ME. laudes (pi.), fr. MF. laudes 
(pi.), fr. L. laudes, pi. of laus, ‘praise’, which is 
prob. cogn. with OE. leod, ‘song, poem’, ON. 
Ijod, ‘strophe’ (in the pi., ‘song’), OHG. Hod, 
MHG. liet , G. Lied, ‘song’, Goth, liupon, ‘to 
praise’, awiliup , ‘thanksgiving’. Cp. allow, ‘to 
permit’. Cp. also lied. 

laud, tr. v. — L. lauddre , ‘to praise’, fr. laus , gen. 
laudis. See laud, n. 

Derivative: laud-er, n. 
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laudability, n. — Late L. laudabilitas , fr. L. lauda- 
bilis. See next word and -ity. 
laudable, adj. — ME., fr. L. laudabilis , ‘praise- 
worthy, laudable’, fr. laudare, ‘to praise’. See 
laud, v., and -able. 

Derivatives: laudable-ness , n., laudabl-y , adv. 
laudanine, n., a poisonous alkaloid ( chem .) — 
Formed from next word with subst. suff. -ine. 
laudanum, n., a tincture of opium. — A ModL. 
word used by the Swiss alchemist and physician 
Paracelsus ; prob. a var. of L. ladanum. See lada- 
num, labdanum, 

laudation, n., praise. — L. laudatio, ‘a praising, 
commendation’, fr. laudatus, pp. of laudare. See 

laud, v., and -ation. 

laudative, adj., laudatory. — L. laudativus, ‘relat- 
ing to praise, laudatory’, fr. laudatus , pp. of 
laudare. See laud, v., -ive. 
laudatory, adj., expressing praise. — Late L. lau - 
datorius, ‘relating to praise, laudatory’, fr. L. 
laudatus , pp. of laudare . See laud, v., and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

Derivative: laudatori-ly , adv. 

Laudian, adj., pertaining to Archbishop Laud 
(1573-1645) or his principles, 
laugh, intr. and tr. v. — ME. taken, laughen, fr. OE. 
hleahhan , hliehhan, rel. to ON. hlxja, Dan. lee , 
S wed. le , Du., MHG., G. lachen , OHG. (h)lahhen, 
hlahhan , Goth. hlahjan, ‘to laugh’. Cp. Gk. xXay- 
yr), ‘a sharp, quick sound, twang 5 , xXdc^etv (for 
*xXavy-j;etv), ‘to make a sharp, quick sound’, 
L. clanger e, ‘to resound, clang’, Lith. klageti , 
Lett. kladzet, ‘to cackle’, OSlav. klokotati, ‘to 
clack, cackle’. All these words derive from the 
bases *qleg-, *qldg-\ cp. clang. 

Derivatives: laugh, n., laugh-er y n., laugh-ing, n. 
and adj., laugh-ing-ly, adv., laughable (q.v.), 
laughter (q.v.) 

laughable, adj. — A hybrid coined from the verb 
laugh and suff. -able; first used by Shakespeare. 
Derivatives: laughable-ness y n., laughabl-y , 

adv. 

laughing jackass, a bird of the kingfisher family in 
Australia. — So named from its laughlike call 
suggesting the braying of an ass. 
laughter, n. — ME. lahter, fr. OE. hleahtor y fr. 
hleahhan , ‘.to laugh’. Cp. ON. hldtr y Dan. latter , 
Norw. laatt, OHG. hlahtar, MHG. lahter, ge- 
lehter, G. Gelachter , ‘laughter’, and see laugh, 
laumontite, n., a calcium aluminum silicate ( min- 
eral '.) — Named after the French mineralogist 
Gillet Laumont (1747-1834), its discoverer. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
launch, tr. and intr. v., to hurl, cast. — ME. Ian - 
chen, launchen , fr. ONF. lanchier, which corre- 
sponds to OF. lancier (F. lancer ), ‘to fling, hurl, 
throw, cast, launch’, fr. Late L. lancedre , ‘to 
wield a lance’, fr. L. lancea . See lance, n. and v. 
Derivatives: launch , n., the sliding of a boat 
from the land into the water, laithch-er, n. 
launch, n., a large boat carried by a warship. — 
Sp. and Port, lancha, fr. Malay lancharan y ‘a 
kind of boat’, fr. lanchar y ‘swift, speedy’, 
launder, n., a conduit or trough for conveying 
water. — The orig. meaning was ‘one who wash- 
es’, fr. ME. lander , launder , contraction- of la- 
vender, fr. OF. lavandier , ‘washerman’, fern, la- 
vandiere (F. lavandiere), ‘washerwoman’, fr. Late 
L. lavandaria (pi.), ‘things to be washed’, fr. L. 
lavandusy ‘to be washed’, gerundive of lavare, ‘to 
wash’. See lave. For Latin gerundives or their 
derivatives used in English see agenda and cp. 
words there referred to. 

launder, tr. v., to wash (clothes, etc.); intr. v., to 
wash clothes, etc. — Obsol. launder, ‘launderer, 
laundress’, fr. ME. launder. See launder, n. 
Derivative : la under -er , n. 
laundress, n. — Formed fr. launder, n., with suff. 
-ess. 

laundry, n. — ME. lavenderie, lavendrie , fr. OF. 
lavanderie , fr. Late L. lavandaria (pi.), ‘things to 
be washed’. See launder and -y (representing OF. 
-le). 

Laura, fem. PN. — It., prob. pet form of L. Lau- 
rentia , fem. of Laurentius , ‘of Laurentum’. See 
Laurence. 

Lauraceae, n. pi., the laurel family (bot.) — Form- 
ed fr. Laurus with suff. -aceae. 



laureate, adj. and n. — L, laureatus, ‘crowned 
with laurel, laureate’, fr. laureus, ‘laurel’. See 
laurel and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: laureate-ship , n. 
laureate, tr. v., to crown with laurel. — L. laurea- 
tus. See laureate, adj. 

Derivative: laureat-ion , n. 
laurel, n. — ME. laurer, Iorer, lore l, fr. OF. lau- 
rier y lorier (F. laurier ), ‘laurel’, fr. OF. lor, fr. L. 
laurus, ‘bay tree, laurel; laurel crown’, which is 
prob. borrowed from a Mediterranean language, 
whence prob. also Gk. Saepvt), ‘laurel’ (cp. 
the variants Sauxov, Thessal., Cypr. 8<xux va > 
Pergamene Xdt<pv>)). Cp. Daphne. Cp. 
also Laurus, Laura, Laurence. 

Derivative : laurel , tr. v. 

Laurence, Lawrence, masc. PN. — OF. Lorenz 
(F. Laurent), fr. L. Laurentius, prop, ‘of Lauren- 
tum\ fr. Laurentum , name of a maritime town in 
Latium, lit. ‘town of bay trees’, fr. laurus, ‘bay 
tree’. It. Lorenzo is of the same origin. See laurel 
and cp. Laura. 

Laurentian, laurentian, n., a kind of granite and 
granitic gneiss in Canada ( geo l .) — Named from 
the Laurentian Mountains in Canada, them- 
selves called after the St .Lawrence River. For the 
ending see suff. -ian. 

laurite, n., an osmium ruthenium sulfide {miner- 
al.) — Named by the German chemist Friedrich 
Wohler (1800-82) in 1866 after Mrs. Laura Joy, 
the wife of a friend. — For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Laurus, n., a genus of plants of the laurel family 
(bot.) — L. laurus, ‘laurel’. See laurel, 
laurustine, n., a shrub with evergreen leaves (bot.) 
— ML. laurustinus, compounded of L. laurus , 
‘laurel’, and tinus , ‘laurustine’. For the first ele- 
ment see laurel. The second element is prob. 
cogn. with Gk. tiXo?, ‘a purging’, W. tail, ‘dung’, 
OSlav. tina, timenije , ‘mud, mire', OE. pinan , ‘to 
become moist’, pdwian, ‘to thaw’ (see thaw); so 
called in allusion to its purging qualities, 
laurustinus, n., the laurustine. — See prec. word, 
lautarite, n., calcium iodate (mineral.) — G. Lau- 
tarit , named after the Oficina Lautaro inChile.The 
ending -it goes back to Gk. -Ityjc; see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

lava, n. — It., orig. ‘torrent, stream’, fr. Neapoli- 
tan lave, fr. L. labes , ‘a fall, falling down’, which 
is rel. to labi, ‘to slide, slip, glide’ (see labor); not 
connected with L. lavare , ‘to wash’, 
lavabo, n. (eccles.) — L. lavabo, ‘l will wash’, fut. 
of lavare, ‘to wash’ (see lave) ; so called from the 
first word of Ps. 26 : 6 in the Yulgate text recited 
by the priest in the Mass while washing his 
hands. 

lavage, n., washing; specif., in med., the washing 
out of an organ. — F., ‘a washing’, fr. (aver , ‘to 
wash’. See lave and -age. 
lavalliere, n., an ornament. — F. lavalliere, ‘neck- 
tie’, named after La Valliere (1644-1710), mis- 
tress of Louis XIV. 

Lavandula, n., a genus of plants of the mint fam- 
ily (bot.) — ModL., fr. ML. lavandula, laven - 
dula, ‘lavender’. See lavender. 

Iavation, n., washing. — L. lavatio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
washing, bathing’, fr. lavdtus, pp. of lavare . See 
lave and -ation. 

lavatory, n. — ME. lavatorie, fr. Late L. lavato- 
rium, ‘place for washing’, prop. neut. of the adj. 
lava tor ius, ‘pertaining to washing’, used as a 
noun, fr. L. lavdtus, pp. of lavare. See lave and 
subst. suff. -ory and cp. laver, ‘vessel for wash- 
ing’. 

lave, tr. and intr. v., to wash, bathe. — ME. laven, 
prob. a blend of OF. (= F.) laver , ‘to wash’ (fr. 
L. lavare , ‘to wash, bathe’), and OE. lafian, ‘to 
wash’ (which is prob. also a derivative of L. la- 
vare). L. lavare is prob. assimilated fr, *lovdre 
and is rel. to L. luere , ‘to wash’, and cogn. with 
Gk. Xooeiv, Homeric X6eiv (for *X6Fei,v), ‘to 
wash, bathe’. Arm. loganam , ‘I bathe, take a 
bath’, OIr. loathar , lothar, ‘basin’, MBret. lo- 
vazr, Bret, laouer, ‘trough’, luaith , W. lludw, 
Bret, ludu, ‘ashes’, OE. leak, ‘lye, ashes and wa- 
ter for washing’, leapor, ‘lather’. See lye, lather 
and cp. ablution, alluvion, alluvium, delubrum, 
deluge, dilute, diluvium, latrine, launder, lavabo, 



lavage, lavatory, lavender, lavish, loment, lotion, 
and the second element in aurilave,pyrolusite. 
laveer, intr. v., to beat against the wind (naut . ; ar- 
chaic). — Du. laveren, fr. MDu. loveren, laveren, 
fr. MF. louvier (F. louvoyer), fr. MF. (= F.) lof, 
‘windward side of a ship’, which is a loan word 
fr. MDu. lof (Du. loef), ‘luff’. See luff. 

Javement, n., a washing. — F., fr. laver , ‘to wash’. 
See lave and -ment. 

lavender, n., a fragrant plant of the mint family. 
— ME. lavendre, fr. AF. lavendre , fr. ML. lavan- 
dula, fr. It. lavandula, dimin. of lavande (whence 
F. lavande ), fr. lavare, ‘to wash’, fr. L. lavare \ so 
called from the use of this plant to perfume the 
water for bathing. See lave, ‘to wash’, 
l&venite, n., a complex zirconium mineral. — 
Named after the Island of Ldven, Langesund 
Fiord, in Norway. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite, 

laver, n., a vessel for washing. — ME. lavour, fr. 
MF. (= F.) lavoir , fr. Late L. lavatorium, ‘place 
for washing’. See lavatory, 
laver, n., a seaweed. — L. laver , ‘a water plant’, 
of uncertain origin, 
laverock, n., an archaic var. of lark, 
lavish, adj., profuse, prodigal. — Fr. earlier lavish, 
n., ‘profusion’, fr. ME. lavas , fr. OF. lavasse, la- 
vache, ‘deluge of rain’, fr. laver , ‘to wash’. See 
lave, ‘to wash’. 

Derivatives: lavish, tr. v., lavish-er , n., lavish-ly, 
adv., lavish- ness, n. 

lavrovite, also lavroffite, n., pyroxene colored 
green by vanadium (mineral.) — Russ, lavrovit, 
named after N. von Lavrov. The ending -it goes 
back to Gk. ; see subst. suff. -ite. 
law, n. — ME. laghe, lawe , fr. OE. lagu, ‘law’, of 
Scand. origin ; cp. ON. log, Taw’, prop. pi. of lag, 
‘something laid down, a layer’, fr. Teut. base 
*lag-, ‘to lay’; see lay, ‘to place’, lie, ‘to recline’ 
and cp. outlaw. Hence law lit. means ‘something 
laid down, something fixed’. For sense develop- 
ment cp. statute , lit. ‘something made to stand’ 
(fr. L. statuere ), G. Gesetz, ‘law’, and Satzung , 
‘statute’, lit. ‘something set’ (fr. setzen, ‘to set’). 
Cp. also Gk. xevrou v6[xoc, ‘the law is laid 
(down), fr. xst[i,ai, ‘I lie’. 

Derivatives: law-ful, adj., law-ful-ly, adv., law- 
ful- ness, n., law-less, adj., law-less-ly, adv., law- 
lessness, n., lawyer (q.v.). 
law, interj. — Imitative. Cp. the interjection la. 

law, n., a hill, — OE. hldw , hlxw. See low, ‘a 
hill’. 

lawn, n., a kind of fine linen. — Formerly called 
laune lynen , ‘linen from Laon\ fr. Laon, a town 
in France, where it was originally manufactured. 
F. Laon comes from OF. Lan, fr. L. Laudunum, 
a name of Celtic origin. 

lawn, n., a stretch of grass. — ME. launde, laund, 
fr. OF. launde, lande (F. lande), ‘heath, moor’, 
which is borrowed fr. Gaul. *landa. See land. 
The omission of the d in lawn (for *lawn-d) is 
prob. due to its having been confused with the 
suff. -ed. For a similar omission of the final -d cp. 
scan. 

lawn tennis. Lit. ‘tennis played in the lawn 1 , 
lawny, adj., made of, or resembling, lawn (cloth). 
— Formed with adj. suff. -y fr. lawn, ‘a kind of 
fine linen’. 

lawny, adj , 1) like a lawn; containing lawns. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -y fr. lawn, ‘a stretch of 
grass’. 

Lawrence, masc. PN. — See Laurence, 
lawrencite, n., ferrous chloride (mineral.) — F., 
named after the American chemist and miner- 
alogist J. Lawrence Smith (died in 1 883). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ile. 

Iawsonite, n M a calcium aluminum silicate ( miner- 
alogy ). — Named after the American geologist 
Andrew Cowper Lawson (1861-1952). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
lawyer, n. — ME. lawyere. See law and -yer. Cp. 
bowyer, sawyer. 

Derivatives: lawyer-ess , n., lawyer-ly, adj., 
lawyer-y , h. 

lax, adj., 1) loose; 2) slack. — ME., fr. L. laxus, 
for *(s)ftg-sos, ‘wide, loose, open’, rel. to lan - 
guere, ‘to faint, weary’, whence languid us, ‘faint, 
weak, dull, sluggish, languid’. See languid and cp. 
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words there referred to. Cp. also laxate, taxa- 
tion, laxative, laxity, relax. 

Derivatives: lax , n. (q.v.), lax-ly, adv., lax-ness, 
n. 

lax, n., looseness of the intestines. — Fr. prec. 
word. 

lax, n., a salmon. — Norw. laks, fr. ON. lax , rel. 
to OE. leax , OS., OHG., MHG. lahs, G. Lachs, 
LG. las , ‘salmon’, and cogn. with Lith. IdSis, 
Lett, lasis , OPruss. lasasso, Russ, losos, ‘salmon’, 
and with Toch. B laks, ‘fish’. Cp. the first element 
in laspring. 

laxate, tr. v.» to loosen. — L. laxatus , pp. of laxa- 
re , ‘to open, unloose, relax’, fr. laxus. See lax, 
adj., and verbal suff. -ate. 

taxation, n. — ME., fr. L. laxatio , gen. -dnis, ‘a 
widening, mitigation’, fr. laxatus, pp. of laxare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

laxative, adj., loosening; mildly purgative. — 
ME. laxatif, fr. ML. laxdtivus, fr. L. laxatus, pp. 
of laxare , ‘to open, relax’, fr. laxus , ‘wide’. See 
lax, adj., and -ative. 

Derivatives: laxative , n., a purgative medicine, 
laxative-ly , adv., laxative-ness, n. 

laxity, n., the quality or state of being lax. — F. 
laxite, fr. L. laxitatem, acc. of laxitds , ‘spacioifc- 
ness, roominess; languor, laxity’, fr. laxus. See 
lax, adj., and -ity. 

lay, tr. and intr. v., to place.— - ME. leggen , leyen , 
leien, fr. OE. lecgan , ‘to lay, put, place’, rel. to 
OS. leggian , ON. leggja, OFris. ledza , MDu. 
legghan , leghan , Du. leggen , OHG., MHG. lee- 
ken, legen, G. legen , Goth, lagjan , ‘to lay, put, 
place’. These verbs lit, mean ‘to cause to lie’, and 
are causatives of OE. liegan , ‘to lie’, resp. its 
equivalents in the other Teut. languages. See lie, 
‘to recline’, and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. lagan, law, ledge, ledger and the second ele- 
ment in fellow. Cp. also layer, allay, underlay. 
Derivatives: lay , n., the way in which something 
lies, layer (q.v.), lay-ing , n. 

lay, past tense of lie. 

lay, n., a short song. — ME. laye, lay , fr. OF. ( = 

F. ) lai , a word of Celtic origin; cp. OIr. loid , Ir. 
laid, Gael, laoidh, ‘poem, verse, play’. These 
words are not connected with L. ludus , ‘play’. 
Cp. roundelay. 

lay, adj., pertaining to the laity, secular. — ME., 
fr. OF. lai , fr. Late L. laicus , ‘pertaining to the 
people’, fr. Gk. Xaixoc, of s.m., fr. Xaoq (Att. 
Xecoq), ‘people’, which is of unknown origin. 
Cp. laic, laity, the first element in Laertes, Lao- 
coon, liturgy and the second element in Mene- 
laus, Nicholas. Cp. also lewd. 

layer, n. — ME. legger, leyer , fr. leggen , leyen, ‘to. 
lay’. See lay, v., and subst. suff. -er. Accordingly 
layer lit. means ‘that which is laid’. 

Derivatives : layer, tr. v., layer-ed, adj. 

layette, n., baby’s outfit. — F., ‘baby’s outfit’, 
dimin. of MF. laie, ‘drawer, case’, fr. MDu. 
laeye , which is rel. to G. hade, of s.m., and to E. 
lade, load (qq. v.) For the ending see suff. 
-ette. 

lay figure, n., a jointed model of the human form. 
— Fr. earlier layman, fr. Du. leeman, lit. ‘jointed, 
man’, fr. MDu. led, lit, ghelit (Du. lid, gelid), 
‘limb, joint’, and man , ‘man’. MDu. led, lit , ghe- 
lit is rel. to OE. lip, OS., OFris. lith, ON. lidr , 
Dan., Swed. led , OHG. gilid, MHG. gelit, gelid, 

G. died, Goth, lipus, ‘limb, joint’, fr. Teut. base 
*l(-, corresponding to I.-E. base *lei-, ‘to bend, 
be movable, be nimble’. See limb. 

lazar, n., a filthy beggar; esp. a leper. — ME., fr. 
ML. lazar us, named after Lazarus mentioned 
Luke 1 6 : 20. See Lazarus and cp. lazaretto, laz- 
zarone. 

lazaret, n., lazaretto. — F., fr. It. lazzaretto . See 
next word. 

lazaretto, n., a hospital for lepers ; place in a ship 
used as storehouse. — Venetian lazareto (whence 
It. lazzaretto), a blend of Lazaro (It. Lazzaro), 
name of the Venetian hospital for lepers (so 
called after Luke 16:20) and Nazaret , the name 
of another hospital in Venice, which was so 
called because it was established after the decay 
of the former, in the neighborhood of the church 
Santa Maria di Nazaret. See Lazarus and cp. 
lazar. 



Lazarus, masc. PN. — L. Lazarus, fr. Gk. Aa£ot- 
pos, aphetic for ’EXea£apo<;, fr. Heb. ELazar, lit. 
‘God has helped’. See Eleazar. 
laze, intr. v. — Back formation fr. lazy, 
lazy, adj. — Fr. earlier laysy ; of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives : lazi-ly, adv., lazi-ness, n. 
lazzarone, n., one belonging to a very low class of 
people in*Naples, living by odd jobs or by beg- 
ging. — It., augment, of lazzaro, fr. Lazzaro , 
‘Lazarus’. See lazar. For the suff. - one see -oon. 
-le, suff. forming diminutive nouns. — 1) ME. - el , 
-ele, -elle, fr. OE. -el, -ela, - ele ; cp. e.g. knuckle ; 
2) ME. -el, -elle, fr. OF. -el, fr. L. - ellum ; cp. e.g. 
castle, fr. OF. chastel (F. chateau), fr. L. castel- 
lum ; 3) ME. -el, fr. OF. -eille, fr. L. - icula ; cp. 
e.g. bottle, fr. OF. botele (F. bouteille), fr. VL. 
butticula. 

-le, agential suff. — ME. -le, fr. Teut. -el (often 
through the medium of French). Cp. e.g. beadel, 
fr. ME. bedel, fr. OF. bedel (F. bedeau). 

-le, suff. denoting an instrument. — ME. -el, fr. 
OE. -el. Cp. e.g. ladle, fr. ME. ladel, fr. OE. 
hlxdel, fr. hladan, ‘to draw (water)’. 

-le, suff. forming adjectives from verbs. This suff. 
indicates tendency toward the action or process 
expressed by the verb. — ME. -el, - il , -le, fr. OE. 
-oh Cp. e.g. brittle , fr. ME. britel, fr. OE. breo- 
tan, ‘to break’. 

-le, suff. forming verbs with freq. or dimin. 
meaning. — ME. -elen, -len, fr. OE. -lian. Cp. e.g. 
wrestle , fr. ME. wrest len, fr. OE. wrxstlian, ‘to 
wrestle’, freq. of wrxstan, ‘to twist, wrest’, 
lea, n., a tract of open country. — ME. tee, leye , 
fr. OE. leah , ‘open field, meadow’, rel. to OHG. 
loh, ‘cluster of bushes’ (whence the PN. Hohen- 
lohe), Flem. loo, of s.m. (whence the place name 
Water-loo ), and cogn. with OI. lokah, ‘open 
space’, L. lucus, ‘grove’, Lith. laukas , Lett, lauks, 
‘open field’, Toch. A lok, B lauke, ‘far away’, 
and with L. lucere, ‘to shine’; see light, ‘bright- 
ness’. For sense development cp. E. clearing { fr. 
clear). 

lea, n., a measure of yarn (varying in different 
places). — ME. lee, prob. fr. F. tier, ‘to bind’, 
fr. L. ligare. See ligament, 
leach, tr. v., to moisten; intr. v., to melt. — A 
blfcnd of OE. leccan, ‘to moisten’, and ON. leka , 
‘to leak’ (whence E. leak, q.v.) 

Derivative; leach, n. 

lead, n., a heavy, bluish grey metal. — ME. lede, 
fr. OE. lead, rel. to OFris. lad, MDu. loot , lood, 
Du. lood, MHG. lot, ‘lead’, G. Lot, ‘weight, 
plummet’ ; of Celt, origin. Cp. OIr. luaide (for 
*loudia, fr. *ploudia), fr. I.-E. base *plou{d)-, 
*pleu(d )-, ‘to flow’, for which see fleet, ‘to pass 
swiftly’. 

Derivatives: lead , adj. and tr. v., leaden (q.v.), 
lead-y, adj., leading (q.v.) 
lead, tr. and intr. v., to guide. — ME. leden, fr. 
OE. Isedan, ‘to lead, guide’, rel. to OS. ledian , 
ON. lei da, OFris. leda , Du. leiden , OHG. leittan, 
leiten, MHG., G. lei ten, fr. Teut. *laidian, ‘to 
lead’, lit. ‘to make go’, causative formed fr. *li- 
pan , ‘to go’, which appears in OE. lidan , ‘to go, 
travel, sail’, OS. lithan , ON. lida, ‘to go’, OHG. 
ga-lidan, ‘to travel’, Goth, ga-leipan , ‘to go’. Cp. 
Teut. *laido-, ‘way, guidance’, appearing in OE. 
lad , ‘path, track, way, course’, OS. leda* ON. 
leid, ‘guidance’. Cp. also load, lode, and the first 
element in leitmotiv. 

Derivatives: lead, n., lead-er, n., lead-er-ship , n., 
leading (q.v.) 

leaden, adj., made of lead. — ME. leden , fr. OE. 
leaden , fr. lead. See lead, ‘a metal’, and adj. suff. 

-en. 

Derivative: leaden-ness, n. 
leaderette, n., a short editorial paragraph. — Lit. 
‘a short leading article’, a hybrid formed fr. 
leader and -ette, a suff. of French origin, 
leading, n., leadwork. — Formed fr. lead, ‘a 
metal’, with subst. suff. -ing. 
leading, n., guidance. — Formed from the verb 
lead with -ing, suff. forming verbal nouns, 
leading, adj., directing, guiding. — Formed from 
the verb lead with part. suff. -ing. 
leaf, n. — ME. leef, lef, fr. OE. leaf, rel. to OS. 
lof, ON. lauf Dan. tev, Swed. lof, OFris. Idf, Du. 
loof \ OHG. loub, MHG. loup, loub , G. Laub, 



‘foliage’, Goth, lauf, ‘foliage’, hufs,* ‘leaf’, and 
cogn. with Lith. lupu, lupti, ‘to shell* peel’, Lett. 
lupt, ‘to peel; to rob,’ Russ, lupljii, lupif, ‘to 
peel’, OSlav. lubu, ‘bark, rind’, Lith. luba, 
OPruss. lubbo, ‘board’, .Lith. luobas, ‘bark, rind’. 
All these words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base 
*leub{h)-, *leup-, ‘to strip, to peel’, whence prob. 
also L. liber (fr. *luber), ‘bast, book’; see library 
and cp. alypin. I.-E. base *leub{h)-, *leup- is rel. 
to base *lep-, ‘to peel’, whence Gk. Xsrceiv, ‘to 
strip off the rind, peel, bark’; see leper and cp. 
lodge. 

Derivatives : leaf, intr. v., leaf -less, adj., leaf-less- 
ness, n., leaf-y, adj., leaf-i-ness, n. 
leafit, n., leaflet {archaic). — Coined by the Eng- 
lish poet John Keats (1795-1821) fr. leaf and di- 
minutive suff. -it = -et. 

leaflet, n. — A hybrid coined fr. leaf and -let, a 
dimin. suff. of French origin, 
league, n., alliance. — OF (= F.) ligue, ‘confeder- 
acy, league’, fr. Olt. liga , fr. L. ligare, ‘to bind’. 
See ligament (It. lega is a back formation fr. It. 
legare, ‘to bind’, fr. L. ligare). 

Derivative: leaguer (q.v.) 
league, tr. v., to form into a league; intr. v., to 
form a league. — Fr. prec. word. Cp. F. se 
liguer , ‘to form a league’, 
league, n., an old measure of distance varying in 
different times and countries. — OF. legue (F. 
lieu), fr. Late L. leuga, leuca (whence also OProv- 
enq. lega, Sp. legua), which is of Gaulish origin, 
leaguer, n., member of a league. — Formed with 
agential suff. -er fr. league, ‘alliance’, 
leaguer, n., camp. — Du. leger , ‘camp’. See lair 
and cp. laager, lager. 

Derivative: leaguer , intr. and tr. v. 

Leah, 1) fem. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, the elder daugh- 
ter of Laban and wife of Jacob. — Lit. ‘wild- 
cow’ ; cp. Arab, loan, ‘wildcow’. See Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena einesneuenhebr.-aram. 
Wdrterbuchs zum Alten Testament p. 80, G. 
Buchanan, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names, 
p. 96, and Martin Noth, Die israelitischen Per- 
sonennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen 
Namengebung, p. 10. 

leak, intr. v. — ME. leken, fr. ON. leka, ‘to leak, 
drip’, which is rel. to OE. leccan, ‘to moisten, 
water’, MDu. lecken , Du. lekken, ‘to leak’, 
OHG. lecchen , MHG. lechen, ‘to become dry’, 
MHG. lechezen , lechzen , G. lechzen, ‘to be 
parched with thirst’, ON. lekr, OE. hlec. MDu. 
leek, Du. lek, G. leek, ‘leaky’. Outside Teut. cp. 
OIr. legaim , ‘I melt, dissolve’ (intr.), ModW. 
llaith (for *lekto- ), ‘moist’. Cp. leach and the 
first element in laemus. 

leak, n. — ON. leki , fr. leka, ‘to leak, drip’. See 
leak, v. 

Derivatives: leak-y , adj., leak-i-ness, n., and the 
hybrid noun leak-age. 

leal, adj., loyal {dial, or poet.). — ME. leel, lei, fr. 
OF. leial, leal, loial (F. loyal); a doublet of legal 
and loyal. 

lean, intr. and tr. v., to incline, bend. — ME. 
lenen , fr. OE. hleonian , hlinian, ‘to lean; to re- 
cline, lie’, rel. to OS. hlinon, OFris. lena, MDu. 
lenen, Du. leunen, OHG. hlinen, linen, MHG. 
linen, lenen, G. lehnen , ‘to lean’; fr. I.-E. base 
*fdei-, ‘to incline, lean’, whence also Gk. xXt- 
veiv, ‘to cause to slope, slant, incline’. See clin- 
ical and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
lean, ‘thin’, ladder, lid, linch, linchet, links, ‘sand 
hills’, low, ‘hill’. 

Derivatives: lean , n., a slope, lean-ing, n. 
lean, adj., thin. — ME. lene, fr. OE. hlsen, ‘lean, 
thin’, which is of uncertain origin. It possibly 
meant orig. ‘bending, drooping’, and is rel. to 
OE. hleonian, ‘to lean’. See lean, v. 

Derivatives: lean, n., lean-ish, adj., lean-ly, adv., 
lean-ness, n. 

Leander, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in Greek mythology, a 
young man of Abydos, lover of Hero. He swam 
nightly across the Hellespont to visit Hero in 
Sestos. — L. Leander, fr. Gk. AetavSpo*;, A£av- 
8po?, lit. ‘lion man’, compounded of X£<ov, ‘lion’, 
and avrjp, gen. £vSp6s, ‘man’. See lion and an- 
dro-. 

leap, intr. and tr. v. — ME. lepen, fr. OE. hleapan, 
‘to jump, dance; to run’, rel. to OS. hlopan , ON. 
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hlaupa, Dan. lobe, Swed. lopa, OFris. hlapa, 
MDu. Idpen, Du. lopen, OHG. hlouffan , louffan y 
MHG. loufen, G. laufen , ‘to run’, Goth, us- 
hlaupan , ‘to jump up’. The ult. etymol. of these 
words is uncertain. Cp. elope, gallop, gantlet, in- 
terloper, landloper, lapwing, lope, loup, orlop, 
wallop. 

Derivatives: leap, n., leap-er, n., ieap-ing, n. 
and adj. 

learn, tr. and intr. v. — ME. lernen , fr. OE. leor- 
nian, rel. to OS. linon (for *lizndn), OFris. lernia , 
lirnia , OHG. lernen, lirnen, MHG., G. lernen , 
‘to learn’, Goth, lais, T know’, laisjan , OE. Iseran 
(whence ON. Ixra), OS. lerian , OFris. lera, MDu. 
leeren , Du. leren, OHG. lerran , leren, MHG. 
leren , G. lehren , ‘to teach’, lit. ‘to make known’. 
All these words orig. meant ‘to follow or find the 
track, to follow, go after’, resp, ‘to cause to find 
the track, to cause to follow’. They are related to 
OHG. leisa (in wagenleisa), ‘track of carriage 
wheels’, MHG. leise , geleis , G. Geleise , Gleis, 
‘track’, OE. Isest, ‘sole of foot, track, footprint, 
last’, OHG. lei st, ‘track, footprint, last’, MHG. 
leist, G. Leisten, ‘last’, ON. leistr, ‘foot, sock’, 
Goth Jaists, ‘track’, laistjan , ‘to follow’. Cognates 
outside Teut. are L. lira (for *leisd), ‘the earth 
thrown up between two furrows, furrow’, 
OSlav. Ucha , ‘ridge (in a field)’, OPruss. lyso , of 
s.m., Lith. lyse , ‘garden bed’. Cp. last, ‘model of 
foot’, last, ‘to endure’, lore. Cp. also delirium. 
Derivatives: learn-ed , adj., learn-ed-ly , adv., 
learn-ed~ness, n., learning (q.v.) 

learning, n. — ME. lerning, fr. OE. leornung, 
‘learning, study’, fr. leornian , ‘to learn’. See learn 
and subst. suff. -ing. 

lease, tr. v. — AF. lesser , fr. OF. laissier , lessier , 
lesser (F. laisser), ‘to let, leave’, fr. L. laxare , ‘to 
open, make wide, slacken, relax, relieve’, fr. 
laxus, ‘wide, loose, open’. See lax, adj., and cp. 
lessee. 

lease, n. — ME. les. fr. AF., fr. OF. lais , ‘a let- 
ting, leaving’, verbal n. of laissier (see lease, v.). 
The F. equivalent of OF. lais is legs , whose 
spelling is due to the erroneous derivation of 
this word fr. L. legdtum , ‘bequest, legacy’ (see 
legacy). 

leash, n., a thong for holding a dog. — ME. lese, 
lees , fr. OF. lesse , laisse (F. laisse ), fr. L. laxa, 
fern, of laxus , ‘wide, loose, open’. See lax, adj., 
and cp. lease. 

Derivative: leash, tr. v. 

leasing, n., a lie, falsehood {archaic). — ME. le- 
sing , fr. OE. leasung , ‘falsehood, deception’, fr. 
leas , ‘devoid of, without; false, feigned’, rel. to 
leosan , ‘to lose’. See lose and -ing, suff. forming 
verbal nouns, and cp. -less. 

least, adj. — ME. leste, lest , fr. OE. Ixst, contrac- 
tion of liesast, Isesest , ‘smallest’, superl. of Ixssa, 
‘less’. See less. 

Derivatives: least, n., least-ways , adv. (colloq.), 
least-wise , adv. 

Ieat, n., an open water trench. — ME. leet, fr. 
OE. gelxt, gelxte , ‘junction of roads, outlet’, 
from pref. ge- (see >>-) and the stem of laetan, ‘to 
leave’. See let, ‘to leave’. 

leather, n. — ME. lether , fr. OE. leder, rel. to OS. 
lethar , ON. ledr, Dan. laeder, Swed. lader, OFris. 
lether , MDu. leder , Du. leder , leer, OHG. ledar, 
MHG., G. leder , and cogn. with OIr. lethar , W. 
lledr , Bret, lezr, ‘leather’. 

Derivatives: leather , adj. and tr. v., leather-ing , 
n., leathern (q.v.), leather-y, adj., leather-i-ness, 
n. 

leatherette, n. — A hybrid coined fr. leather and 
-ette, a suff. of French origin. 

leathern, adj. — Formed fr. leather with suff. -en. 

leatheroid, n., material used instead of leather; 
artificial leather. — A hybrid coined fr. leather 
and Gk. -oetSfy;, ‘like’, fr. 05 , ‘form, shape’. 
See -oid. 

leave, tr. and intr. v. — ME. leven, fr. OE. liefan , 
‘not to take away, to leave, bequeath’, rel. to 
OE. laf, ‘what remains, remnant’, OE. belifan , 
OS. biliban , OHG. biliban , MHG. beliben, G. 
bleiben, Goth, bileiban , ‘to remain’, and prob. 
also to OE. lif, ‘life’, libban, lifian , ‘to live’, orig. 
‘to remain’ ; cogn. with Gk. Xiizoq, ‘grease, fat’, 
XX-xot.p6q, ‘oily, fat, greasy’, XiTcap^, ‘persist- 



ing, persevering’, lit. ‘sticky’, Xlrcapstv, ‘to per- 
sist, persevere’, lit. ‘to stick’, OI. limpdti^ smears’, 
liptah, ‘sticking together’, lepafi, ‘unguent’, L. 
lippus, ‘blear-eyed’, Lith. limpit , lipti, ‘to stick, 
adhere’, OSlav. pri-linqti , of s.m., Upu, ‘bird- 
lime’, Alb. Vaparos , ‘I soil’, gl'ep, gel'epe, Sklepe , 
‘mucus secreted by the glands of the eyelid’, and 
possibly also Hitt, lippanzi, ‘they smear, paint’ 
(but Gk. Xslttco, L. linquo, T leave’, are not cog- 
nate). All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *leip-, 
‘to anoint; to stick, adhere; to remain, perse- 
vere, continue, live’. Cp. life, live, liver and the 
second element in Olaf. Cp. also adipose, Lipa- 
ris, lipase, lipo-, ‘fat’, lipoma, the first element 
in liparoid and the second element in celibate. 
Derivative: leav-ing, n. 

leave, n. — ME. leve, fr. OE. leaf, rel. to OE. leaf, 
‘dear’, ON. leyfi, MHG. loube, ‘permission’, OS. 
orlof, OFris. orlof, orlef, OHG., MHG. urloup, 
G. Urlaub , ‘leave of absence’, OE. liefan, ON. 
ley fa, ‘to permit, allow’, OE. dliefan, alyfan , 
OHG. irlouben , MHG. erlouben, G. erlauben, 
Goth, uslaubjan , of s.m., OE. geleafa, OS. gild- 
bo , OHG. giloubo, MHG. geloube, gloube , G. 
Glaube, Goth, galaubeins , ‘belief’, OE. ge liefan, 
gelefan, OS. gilobian, MHG. gelouben, glouben, 
G. glauben , Goth, galaubjan, ‘to believe’, fr.I.-E. 
bas e>*leubh-, ‘to love, approve, praise’. See lief 
and love and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
the second element in furlough, 
leave, intr. v., to put forth leaves, to leaf. — ME. 

I even, fr. lef, ‘leaf’. See leaf, 
leaved, adj., having leaves. — Formed fr. prec. 
word with suff. -ed. 

leaven, n. — ME. levain, l e vain, fr, F. levain, fr. 
VL. *levdmen, ‘something that raises’ (classical 
L. levamen , means ‘alleviation, mitigation’), fr. 
levdre, ‘to lift, raise; to lighten, alleviate, miti- 
gate’, fr. levis, ‘light’. See level and cp. relieve. 
Derivatives: leaven , tr. v., leaven-ing , n. 
leban, lebban, also leben, n., coagulated sour milk 
(an Arab beverage). — VArab. la ban, leben , 
‘sour milk’, fr. Arab. Idban , ‘milk’, which is rel. 
to Heb. labhan, ‘white’, l*bhdna h , poetic name 
for the moon (lit. ‘the white one’), l^bhona 1 *, 
Aram. -Syr. f bhunta , Arab, luban, ‘frankincense’ 
(Gk. Xifiavot;, XifiavaTbs, ‘frankincense’, are 
Sem. loan words), Heb. L s bhandn , Akkad. Lab- 
nanu , Aram. Libhndn , Arab. Lubndn , ‘Mount 
Lebanon’, lit. ‘the white one’; so called from 
the whiteness of its cliffs. Cp. olibanum and the 
first element in benzoin. 

Lecanium, n., a genus of scale insects {entomolo- 
gy). — ModL., fr. Gk. Xexaviov, dimin. of 
Xexavyj, ‘dish, pan’. See lekane and cp. Lecidea. 
lecanomancy, n., divination by the inspection of 
water in a basin. — Compounded of Gk. Xe- 
xdevrj, ‘dish, pan’, and ^avxeia, ‘oracle, divina- 
tion’. See lekane and -mancy. 

Lechea, n., a genus of plants, the pinweed (bot.) 
— ModL., named after the Swedish botanist 
Johan Leche (1704-64). 

lecher, n., lecherous, lewd. — ME. lechour. fr. 
OF. lecheur (F. Idcheur), ‘libertine’, lit. ‘licker’, 
fr. lechier (F. Ucher), ‘to lick’, fr. Frankish *lik- 
kon , which is rel. to OHG. leckon , ‘to lick’. See 
lick. 

lecherous, adj., lustful. — ME., fr. MF. leche- 
reus, fr. OF., fr. lecheur , ‘libertine’. See prec. 
word and -ous and cp. lickerish. 

Derivatives: lecherous-ly , adv., lecherous-ness, n. 
lechery, n., lust, lewdness. — ME. lecher ie, fr. OF. 
lecherie, fr. lecheur, ‘libertine’. See lecher and -y 
(representing OF. -ie). 

Lecidea, n., a genus of crustacean lichens (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. Xextc, gen. XexiSoc, dimin. of 
X£xo<£, ‘dish’. See lekane and cp. Lecanium. 
lecithin, n., a waxy substance found in tissues of 
the brain and the nerves {biochem.) — Coined by 
Gobley fr. Gk. X^xLffoi;, ‘the yolk of an egg’, 
which is of uncertain, prob. foreign, origin, and 
chem. suff. -in. 

lecontite, n., a hydrous sodium ammonium po- 
tassium sulfate {mineral.) — Named after the 
American scientist John L. Le Contey its dis- 
coverer. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
lectern, n., a reading desk in a church. — ME. 
lector ne f refashioned (after ML. lectorinum, lec- 



trinum) fr. ME. lettorne , lettron, fr. OF. letrin , 
fr. ML. lectorinumy lectrinum, fr. Late L. lectrum, 
‘reading desk, pulpit’, fr. L. lectus , pp. of legere, 
‘to read’. See lecture. 

lection, n., a reading, a lesson. — L. lectio, gen. 
■oniSy ‘a reading’, fr. lectus , pp. of legere , ‘to 
read’. See lecture and -ion and cp. lesson, which 
is a doublet of lection . 

lectionary, n., a list of lections. — Ecclesiastic L, 
lectiondrium, fr. L. lectio, gen.-onis, ‘a reading’. 
See prec. word and subst. suff. -ary. 

lector, n., a reader, esp. in a church or in a uni- 
versity. — Late L. lector , ‘reader’, fr. L. lectus , 
pp. of legere. See lecture and agential suff. -or. 

lectorate, n., the office of a lector. — ML. lectd- 
rdtus, fr. Late L. lector. See prec. word and subst. 
suff. -ate. 

lecture, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) lecture, fr. 
ML. lectura, fr. L. lectus, pp. of legere, ‘to gath- 
er, collect; to pick out, choose; to read, recite’ 
(prop, ‘to choose words’), fr. I.-E. base *leg-, ‘to 
pick together, gather, collect’, whence also Gk. 
X£yew, ‘to pick out, choose; to say, tell, speak, 
declare’ (prop, ‘to choose words’), Xe£u; (for 
*Xey-cig), ‘speech, diction’, X6yoc t ‘word, 
speech, discourse, account, thought, reason’, 
Alb. mb-Ve&y ‘I gather, collect, harvest’. Cp. 
alexia, Alogians, analects, analogue, analogy, 
apologetic, apologize, apologue, apology, coil, 
colleague, collect, college, curiologic, Decalog, 
dialect, dialogue, diligent, duologue, dyslogy, 
eclectic, eclogue, elect, election, elegant, eligible, 
elite, epilogue, eulogy, florilegium, intellect, in- 
telligent, lectern, lection, legal, legation, legend, 
legible, legion, legislation, legitimate, legume, 
lesson, lexicon, ligneous, logic, logos, monologue, 
neglect, negligee, paralogy, predilection, prole- 
gomena, prologue, recollect, religion, sacrilege, 
select, sortilege, syllogism, tetralogy, trilogy. For 
the ending of lecture see suff. -ure» 

Derivatives : lecture, intT. and tr. v., lectur-er , n., 
lectureship, n. 

lecythus, n., a tall, slender vase with a single 
handle {Greek antiq.) — Late L., fr. Gk. Xtjxu- 
‘oil flask’, which is of unknown origin. 

led, past tense and pp. of lead. — ME. ledde ; fr. 
OE. ISedde , fr. OE. laedan, ‘to lead’. See lead, v. 

Leda, n., mother of Castor and Pollux, Helen, 
and Clytemnestra {Greek mythol.) — L. Leda, 
fr. Gk. AvjSa, which prob. derives fr. Lycian 
Lada, and lit. means ‘wife, woman’. She is identi- 
cal with Latona and Leto (qq.v.) 

lederite, n., a variety of sphene {mineral.) — 
Named after Baron Louis von Lederer, Austri- 
an Consul at New York, in recognition of his 
interest in mineralogy. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

ledge, n., a shelf projecting from a wall; a ridge of 
rocks. — ME. legge, ‘support, bar’, prob. relat- 
ed to ME. leggen , ‘to lay’. See lay, ‘to place’, 
and cp. next word. 

Derivative: ledg-y , adj. 

ledger, n., an account book. — ME. legger, fr. 
leggen, ‘to lay’; cp. the ME. var. tidger, which 
prob. derives fr. liggen , ‘to lie’. ME. legger , lid- 
ger orig. meant ‘a book that lies permanently in 
the same place’. See lay, ‘to place’, lie, ‘to re- 
cline’, and cp. prec. word. 

ledger, adj., stationery — From the stem of ME. 
leggen, ‘to lay’, fr. OE. lecgan. See ledger, n. 

Ledum, n., a genus of plants, the Labrador tea 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. X^Sov, the plant Cistus 
Cyprius. See ladanum. 

lee, n., 1) shelter; 2) the side of a ship turned 
away from the wind. — ME. lee, ‘shelter’, fr. 
OE. hleo (gen. hleowes ), ‘shelter, protection’, rel. 
to OS. hleo, ON. hie, Dan. lae, Swed. Id, Du. lij, 
‘lee’, and to ON. hly, ‘shelter, warmth’, hlyr , 
hlaer , ‘warm, mild’, MLG., Du. lauw , MDu. laeu, 
OHG. Ido (inflected lawer), MHG. la, lawes, G. 
lau, ‘tepid’; prob. fr. I.-E. *kleu enlargement 
of base *4cel-, ‘warm’, whence L. calere , ‘to be 
warm’. See caldron and cp. lew, luke, ‘lukewarm’. 
Derivative: lee, adj. 

leech, n., 1) physician ( archaic ); 2) a blood suck- 
ing worm. — ME. leche , fr. OE. laece , ‘physi- 
cian; leech’, rel. to ON. Ixknir, OS. laki, OFris. 
letza, OHG. Idhhi, lachi, Goth, lekeis, ‘physi- 
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cian’, prob. meaning orig. ‘magician’, and cogn. 
with OIr. Haig, ‘charmer, exorcist, physician’, 
leech, n., either edge of a square sail {naut.) — 
Rel. to ML G. lik, Du. lijk, G. Leik, ON. lik, 
‘boltrope, leechrope’ ; prob. fr. I.-E. base *leig~, 
‘to bind’, whence also L. ligare , ‘to bind, tie’. 
See ligament and cp. words there referred to. 
leechcraft, n., medical science {archaic). — ME. 
lechecraft, fr. OE. Ixcecraeft. See leech, ‘physi- 
cian’, and craft. 

leechdom, n., medicine, remedy ( obsol .) — ME. 
lechedom , fr. OE. Ixcedom, ‘medicine, remedy’. 
See leech, ‘physician’, and -dom. 
leek, n. — ME. lek, lik, fr. OE. leac, lec , ‘leek, 
onion, garlic’, rel. to OS. lok, ‘leek’, ON. laukr , 
‘leek, garlic’, Dan. leg, Swed. lok, ‘onion’, Du. 
look , ‘leek, garlic’, OHG. louh, louhh , MHG. 
louch, G. Lauch , ‘leek’, fr. I.-E. base *leug-, 
*lug~, ‘to bend, twist’, whence also OE. locc , 
‘lock of hair’. Finn, lauka , Lith. lukai , Lett. lu~ 
oks and OSlav. luku are Teut. loan words. 
See lock, ‘tuft of hair’, and cp. Lygodium, 
reluct. 

leer, n., cheek, face {obsol.) — ME. ler , fr. OE. 
hleor, ‘cheek, face’, rel. to ON. hlyr, OS. hleor , 
hlior ; of uncertain origin. 

leer, intr. v., to look askance. — Prob. fr. prec. 
word. 

Derivatives : leer, n., a side glance, leer-ing , adj., 
leer-ing-ly , adv., leer-y, adj. 

Leersia, n., a genus of grasses, the cut grass ( bot .) 
— ModL., named after the German botanist 
Johann Daniel Leers (1727-74). For the ending 
see 1 st suff. -ia. 

lees, n. pi. — ME. lie , fr. OF. (= F.) lie, ‘lees’, fr. 
Gallo-L. lia (for *liga), ‘sediment’ (cp. OIr. 
lige , ‘a lying’); fr. I.-E. base *legh-, ‘to lie’. See 
lie, ‘to recline’. 

leet, n., a courtleet; its jurisdiction. — Cp. AF. 
lete, AL. leta ; of uncertain origin. 

leeward, adv., adj. and n. — Compounded of lee, 
‘shelter’, and -ward. 

Derivative: leeward-ly , adv. 
leeway, n, — Compounded oflee/shelter', and way. 
left, past tense and pp. of leave. — ME. lafte, 
lefte , past tense and pp. of leven, ‘to leave’. See 
leave, v. 

left, adj., adv. and n. — ME. luft , lift, left, orig. 
‘weak, infirm’, fr. OE. lyft , ‘weak’ (whence OE. 
lyftadl , ‘paralysis’), rel. to MLG. lucht, MDu. 
lucht , luft , ‘left’, prob. not connected with Gk. 
X£7rpo<;, ‘scaly’, XeTrpa, ‘leprosy’ (see leper). See 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, 786 s.v. lepidus. 
leg, n. — ME. legge, leg , fr. ON. leggr , ‘leg’ 
(which is rel. to ON. armleggr , ‘arm’), which is 
prob. rel. to OE. lira (for *ligiza), ‘fleshy part of 
the body, flesh’, ON. Ixr, Swed. Idr, ‘thigh’, and 
prob. cogn. with OI. rk?ala, ‘foot joint of a 
hoofed animal’, L. lacertus , ‘upper arm, arm’, 
lacerta, ‘lizard’, locusta, ‘grasshopper, locust’, 
lit. ‘the jumper’, Gk. Xal*, XdtySvjv, ‘kicking 
with the foot’, XaxTi^eiv, ‘to kick with the foot’, 
Xaxxti;, ‘pestle’, Xixep-Ti^eiv (Hesychius), ‘to 
spring, leap’, Lith. lekiit , lekti , ‘to fly’, lakstyti , 
‘to hop’, Lett, lezu, lekt, ‘to jump’. All these 
words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *leq-, *l 6 q-, ‘to 
bend, twist’. See Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, 
743 -44 ( s.v. lacertus . Cp. Lacerta, lacertian, liz- 
ard, lobster, locust. Cp. also polatouche. 
Derivatives: leg, intr. v., legg-ed, adj., legg-ing, 
n., legg-y , adj., legg-i-ness, n. 
legacy, n. — ME. legacte , fr. OF. legacie, ‘legate’s 
office’, fr. ML. legatia , fr. L. legdtus, ‘ambassa- 
dor, envoy’ . See legate and -cy. 
legal, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) legal, fr. L. 
legdlis , ‘pertaining to the law, legal’, fr. lex , gen. 
legis, ‘law’, which is prob. rel. to legere , in the 
sense of ‘to gather’, and orig. meant ‘collection’ ; 
see lecture, collection and cp. the second element 
in privilege. For the lengthening of the e in lex 
cp. the noun rex, ‘king’, which is rel. to regere , 
‘to guide, direct’. Cp. leal and loyal, which are 
doublets of legal. 

Derivatives: legal-ism , n., legal-ist, n., legalist- 
ic, adj., legal-ist-ic-al-ly, adv., legality (q.v.), 
legal-ize , tr. v., legal-iz-ation, n., legal-ly, adv. 
legality, n. — ME. legalite, fr. MF. (= F.) lega- 
lity, fr. ML. legalitdtem, acc. of legdlitas, fr. L. 



legdlis, ‘pertaining to the law’. See prec. word 
and -ity. 

legate, n., envoy. — ME., fr. OE. legat, fr. OF., 
fr. L. legdtus, ‘ambassador, envoy’, prop. pp. of 
legare, ‘to send with a commission, to send as 
ambassador’, rel. to lex , gen. legis. ‘law’. See 
legal and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: legate-ship, n. 
legate, tr. v., to bequeath by will. — L. legdtus, pp. 
of legare, ’to send with a commission; to ap- 
point by a last will’. See legate, n. 
legatee, n., one to whom a legacy is bequeathed. 
— L. legdtus, pp. of legare. See prec. word and 
-ee. 

legatine, adj., pertaining to a legate. — See prec. 

word and -ine (corresponding to L. -inus). 
legation, n. — ME. legacioun , fr. OF. (= ¥.) lega- 
tion, fr. L. legationem , acc. of legatio, ‘embassy’, 
fr. legdtus, pp. of legare. See legate, n., and -ion. 
legato, adv., to be played smoothly, i.e. without 
intervals {mus.) — It. legato , ‘tied, bound’, pp. 
of legare, fr. L. ligare , ‘to bind’. See ligament, 
legator, n., one who bequeaths. — L. legator » fr. 
legdtus, pp. of legare , ‘to appoint by a last will’. 
See legate, ‘to bequeath’, and agential suff. -or. 
legend, n. — ME. legende , fr. OF. legende (= F. 
ligende), fr. ML. legenda, ‘a thing to be read’, fr. 
L. legendus, ‘to be read', gerundive of legere, ‘to 
read’. See lecture. For other Latin gerundives 
used in English cp. agenda and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives : legendary (q.v.), legend-ry , n. 
legendary, adj. — ME. legenddrius, fr. legenda , 
‘legend’. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 
legerdemain, n., conjuring tricks, jugglery. — F. 
liger de main, ‘light of hand’. F. leger , ‘light’, 
derives fr. VL. *leviarius , fr. L. levis, ‘light in 
weight’; see lever and cp. legerity. F. de, ‘from, 
of’, comes fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’; see de-. 
F. main, ‘hand’, derives fr. L. manum , acc. of 
manus, of s.m; see manual. 

Derivative: leger de main- ist, n. 
legerity, n., tightness, nimbleness. — F. legerete , 
fr. leger, fr. VL. *leviarius, fr. L. levis , ‘light in 
weight’. See legerdemain and -ity. 

Leghorn., 1) Leghorn straw; 2) a hat made from 
this straw; 3) a Leghorn breed of fowl. — 
Named fr, Leghorn {Livorno) in Italy, 
legible, adj. — Late L. legibilis , ‘readable’, fr. L. 
legere , ‘to read’. See lecture and -ible. 
Derivatives: legibil-ity, n., legible-ness, n., legibl- 
y, adv. 

legion, n. — ME. legioun, fr. OF. legiun, legion 
(F. ligion), fr. L. legionem , acc. of legio, ‘a le- 
gion’, fr. L. legere, ‘to gather, collect ; to read’. 
See lecture and -ion. 

legionary, adj. and n. — L. legionarius, ‘pertain- 
ing to a legion’, ft. legio, gen. -onis, ‘a legion'. 
See prec. word and -ary. 

legislate, intr. v. — Back formation fr. legislation, 
legislation, n., the making of laws. — L. legislatio , 
prop, two words : /eg/Wari<?,‘proposing’(lit.‘bear- 
ing) of a law’, fr. legis, gen. of lex , ‘law’, and 
ldtio, ‘a bringing (forward)’, fr. latus, ‘borne, 
brought, carried’ (used as pp. of ferre , ‘to bear, 
carry’), which stands for *tlatos, fr. *?/-, zero 
degree of I.-E. base *tel-, *tol-, ‘to bear, carry’, 
whence L. tollere, ‘to lift up, raise’, tolerare , ‘to 
bear, support’. See legal and tolerate, 
legislative, adj. and n. — See prec. word and -ive. 
legislator, n. — L. legis lator, ‘proposer’ (lit. 
‘bearer’) of a law’, fr. legis, gen. of lex, ‘law’, and 
lator, ‘proposer’, fr. latus, ‘borne, brought, car- 
ried’. See legislation and agential suff. -or. 
legislature, n., a law-making body. — See legisla- 
tion and -ure. 

legist, n., one versed in the law. — MF. (= F.) 
legiste, fr. ML. legista, fr. L. lex, gen. legis, ‘law’. 
See legal and -ist. 

legitimacy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

legitimate, adj. — ML. legitimate, pp. of legit i- 
mare, ‘to legitimate’, fr. L. legitimus, ‘lawful’, fr. 
lex , gen. legis , ‘law’. See legal. 

Derivatives: legitimate-ly , adv., legitimate-ness, 
n., legitimation (q.v.), legitimatize, tr. v. 
legitimate, tr. v. — ML. legitimate , pp. of legiti- 
mate . See legitimate, adj . 



legitimation, n., the action of making legitimate. 

— ME. legitimacioun , fr. MF. (= F) legitima- 
tion, fr. ML. legit imationem, acc. of legimatio , 
fr. legitimate, pp. of legitimare. See legitimate, 
adj., and -ion. 

legitimism, n., the principles of a legitimist. — F. 
legitimisme, fr. L. legitimus, ‘lawful’. See legiti- 
mate, adj., and -ism. 

legitimist, n., a supporter of legitimate authority. 

— F. legitimate, fr. L. legitimus , ‘lawful’. See 
legitimate, adj., and -ist. 

Derivatives: legitimist, legitimist-ic, adjs. 
legitimize, tr. v., to legitimate. — Formed with 
suff. -ize fr. L. legitimus. See legitimate, adj. 
Derivative: legitimiz-ation, n. 
leguan, n., a large lizard. — Formed by the agglu- 
tination of the Sp. def. article la, fr. Veguan , 
Viguan , fr. Sp. Yiguana, lit. ‘the iguana’. See 
iguana, guana. Sp. !a derives fr. L. ilia, fem. of 
ille, ‘that’; see ilie. For the agglutination of the 
article cp. lierre and words there referred to. 
legume, n., 1) a plant of the group of the pulse 
family; 2) pod. — F. legume, fr. L. legumen, 
‘pulse or other leguminous plants’, lit. ‘that 
which is gathered’, fr. legere, ‘to gather, collect’. 
See lecture. 

legumen, n., the same as legume, 
legumin, n., a proteid obtained from the seeds of 
leguminous plants ( biochem .) — Formed with 
suff. -in fr. L. legumen, gen. leguminis, ‘pulse’. 
See legume. 

Leguminosae, n. pi., the pulse family {bot.) — 
ModL. See leguminous and adj. suff. -ose. 
leguminous, adj., 1) pulselike; 2) pertaining to the 
Leguminosae. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
legumen, ‘pulse’. See legume. 

Leibnizian, also Leibnitzian, adj., pertaining to 
the German philosopher, Baron Gottfried Wil- 
helm von Leibniz (less correctly spelled Leib- 
nitz) (1646-1716) or to his doctrines. 
Leibnizianism, n., the doctrines of Leibniz. — See 
prec. word and -ism. 

Leicester, n., a breed of sheep. — Named fr. 
Leicester, a county in Leicestershire, England. 
Leila, Leilah, fem. PN. — Arab. LaylcP, prop, 
‘dark as night’, fr. ldyla h , ‘night’, which is rel. to 
Heb. Idyll , ldyla h , Aram, lela , lelya, Syr. lily a, 
Ethiop. lelit, ‘night’, Akkad. Uldtu, ‘evening’. 
Cp. Lilith. 

leio-, combining form meaning ‘smooth’. — Gk. 
Xeio-, fr. Xeto?, ‘smooth’, which stands for *XeT- 
foq, and is cogn. with L. levis (for *lei-wis ), 
‘smooth’, fr. I.-E. base *{s)lei-, ‘slime, slimy, 
sticky, dauby, slippery’. See slime and cp. words 
there referred to. 

leiomyoma, n., a tumor of smooth muscles {med.) 

— Medical L., coined fr. Gk. X£io<;, ‘smooth’, 

‘muscle’, and suff. -copta. See leio-, myo- 
and -oma. 

Leiophyllum, n., a genus of plants, the sand myrtle 
{bot.) — ModL., compounded of leio- and 96X- 
Xov, ‘leaf’. See phyllo-. 

leister, n., a spear with prongs for striking fish. — 
ON. Ijostr, ‘spear with prongs’, fr. Ijosta, ‘to 
strike’, which is of uncertain origin. It is possi- 
bly cogn. with Russ. Itista, ‘cut, slice’. 

Derivative : leister, tr. v. 

leisure, n. — ME. leyser, fr. OF. leisir (F. loisir), 
‘leisure, spare time’, orig. an inf. meaning ‘to be 
permitted’, fr. L. licere. See license. For the use 
of the inf. as a noun and for the change of F. 
suff. -ir to E. -ure cp. pleasure. 

Derivatives: leisure, leisur-ed, leisure-less, leis- 
ure-ly, adjs., leisure-li-ness, n. 
leitmotiv, also leitmotif, n., a short musical phrase 
recurring with a given personage or situation. — 
G. Leitmotiv , lit. ‘leading motive’, fr. leiten, ‘to 
lead’, and Motiv, ‘motive’. See lead, ‘to guide’, 
and motive, n. 

Leitneria, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the German naturalist Edward F. 
Leitner. For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
Leitneriaceae, n. pi., the cork wood family {bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

leitneriaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
lekane, n., a large dish or bowl {Greek antiq.) — 
Gk. XexavTj, ‘dish, pot, pan’, fr. Xsxoc, of s.m., 
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prob. meaning lit. ‘something bent’, and cogn. 
with L. lanx, gen. lands , ‘plate, dish; scale of 
weighing machine’. See balance and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Leila, fem. PN. — L. Laelia, fem. of Laetius , name 
of a Roman gens. 

leman, n., sweetheart; usually in the sense of par- 
amour. — ME. leofman , lefman, lemman, fr. 
OE. leof ‘dear’, and man, ‘man’. See lief and 
man. 

lemma, n., an assumption taken for granted. — 
L., fr. Gk. X7jp.jjia 5 ‘something received ; some- 
thing taken for granted, assumption, premise’, 
rel. to et-Xrjp.p.at, perf. pass, of Xap.8av(o, *1 
take, grasp, seize; I receive’, which derives partly 
fr. I.-E. base *(s)lag w ~, ‘to take, seize’, whence 
also Xa£op,at (for *XdY-^>jxoci or *XdyY-to{xat), 
‘I take, grasp, (see latch), and partly fr. base 
*labh-, ‘to take, seize’, whence Gk. Xdcpopov, 
‘spoil, prey’, dfzqpL-Xa^?, ‘wide-spreading’ (lit. 
‘taking in on both sides’), OI. Idbhate, lambhate , 
rdbhate , ‘seizes’, Lith. Idbis , ‘possession, riches’, 
labas, ‘good’. Cp. analemma, dilemma, trilemma, 
astrolabe, catalepsy, epilepsy, narcolepsy, nym- 
pholepsy, orolepsis, syllable. For base *rabk -, as 
a probable secondary form of base *labh-, see 
rabid. For the ending of lemma see suff. -ma. 
lemming, n., a small, ratlike animal. — Norw., fr. 
Lapp, luomek. 

Lenina, n., a genus of plants, the duckweed ( bot .) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. Xep.voc, ‘a kind of marsh 
plant’. 

Lemnaceae, n. pi., the duckweed family {bot.) — 
Formed fr. Lemna with suff. -aceae. 
lemnaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
lemniscate, n. (geom.) — Late L. lemniscatus , 
‘adorned with ribbons’, fr. lemniscus , ‘ribbon’, 
fr. Gk. XTjpvtaxo?, of s.m. See next word and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: lemniscat-ic , adj. 
lemniscus, n., 1) the form — used in annotations; 
2) a band of fibers ( anat .) — Late L. lemniscus , 
fr. Gk. XY)[ivtoxoc, ‘ribbon’, which is prob. rel. 
to A>j|xvo<;, ‘Lemnos’ (name of an island in the 
Aegean Sea), hence orig. meant ‘of Lemnos’. 
Cp. lemniscate. 

lemon, n. — ME. lymon, fr. MF. (= F.) limon , fr. 
Turk, limon , fr. Pers. limun, ‘limon, citron’. Cp. 
lime, ‘a fruit’, limonene. 

Derivatives: lemon, adj. and tr. v., lemonade 
(q.v.), lemon-y , adj. 

lemonade, n. — F. limonade , fr. limon , ‘lemon’. 

See prec. word and -ade. 
lemur, n., any of a group of nocturnal mammals 
related to the monkeys. — ModL., fr. L. lemu- 
res , ‘spirits of the dead, ghosts, specters’, cogn. 
with Gk. Xaptup<k, ‘voracious, gluttonous’, Ad- 
pua, ‘spirits of the dead, ghosts, specters’. See 
lamia and cp. words there referred to. The ani- 
mal was called lemur in allusion to its nocturnal 
habits. 

lemures, n. pi., the spirits of the dead {Roman re- 
ligion). — L. lemures. See prec. word, 
lemuroid, adj., resembling, or pertaining to, the 
lemurs or the Lemuroidea. — A hybrid coined 
fr. lemur and Gk. -oetdr)?, ‘like’, fr. eI8o<;, 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Lemuroidea, n. pi., a suborder of Primates, the 
lemur {zool.) — ModL. See prec. word. 

Lena, fem. PN. — Shortened fr. Helena or Mag- 
dalena. 

lend, tr. and intr. v. — ME. lenen, fr. OE. Henan, 
‘to lend, grant’, fr. Hen, ‘loan’, rel. to Du. 
lenen, OHG. lehanon, MHG. lehenen , G. lehnen , 
‘to lend’. See loan. 

Derivative : lend-er , n. 

length, n. — ME. lengthe, fr. OE. lengdu , for 
*langida, fr. OE. long, ‘long’, rel. to ON. lengd, 
Dan. Ixngde, Swed. langd, OFris. lengethe, 
MLG. lengede , Du. lengte , ‘length’. See long 
adj., and subst. suff. -th and cp. Lent. 
Derivatives: length-en , tr. and intr. v., length-y, 
adj., length-i-ly , adv., length-i-ness , n. 
leniency, lenience, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -cy, resp. -ce. 

lenient, adj., mild. — L. leniens , gen. - entis , pres, 
part, of lenire, ‘to soften, alleviate, mitigate,* 
allay, soothe, calm’, fr. lenis , ‘soft, smooth, 



mild, gentle, calm’, which prob. derives fr. I.-E. 
base *le(i)-> ‘to leave behind, leave, yield’, 
whence also Lith. lenas, ‘quiet, tranquil; tame; 
slow’. Lett. l§ns, ‘slow, lazy’, OSlav. lenu, ‘lazy*. 
Fr. base *le(i)d- f a -^-enlargement of base *le(i)-, 
derive L. lassus (for *lad-to-s), ‘faint, weary, 
languid’, OE. laet , ‘sluggish, slow’, Ixtan , ‘to 
leave behind’.See let, ‘to leave’, and cp. lassitude, 
late. For the ending see suff. -ent. 

Derivative: lenient-ly , adv. 
lenify, tr. v., to soften, mitigate. — Compounded 
of L. lenis (see lenient) and suff. -fy. 
lenitive, adj., softening, mitigating. — ML. leni- 
tivus, fr. L. lenitus, pp. of lenlre , ‘to soften’. See 
lenient and -ive. 

Derivatives: lenitive , n., leniti ve-ly, adv., leni- 
tive- ness, n. 

lenity, n., leniency. — OF. lenite, fr. L. lenitatem , 
acc. of lenitds , ‘softness, smoothness, mildness’, 
fr. lenis. See lenient and -ity. 
leno, n., a soft cotton fabric. — Prob. fr. F. linon, 
‘lawn’ (—a fine linen fabric), fr. lin , ‘linen’. See 
linen. 

lens, n., 1) a piece of glass resembling a lentil; 2) a 
lens-shaped transparent body in the eye {anat.) 

— L. lens , gen. lends, ‘lentil’ ; see lentil. 

Lent,n. — Fr. earlier Lenten, fr. ME. lenten, lente, 

fr. OE. lengten, lencten , ‘spring, Lent’, rel. to OS. 
lent in, MLG., MDu. lenten, OHG. lengizin , len- 
zin , fr. Teut. *langat-tin , lit. ‘long days’. For the 
first element of this compound see long, adj. The 
second element appears also in Goth, -teins (in 
the compound sin-teins , ‘daily’) and is cogn. 
with OI. dina-, OSlav. dint, Lith. diena, Lett. 
diena, OPruss. deinam (acc.), ‘day’, L. -dinae (in 
nun-dinae , ‘the ninth day, the market day’); and 
with L. dies , ‘day’, deu$, ‘god’; see dies non, 
deity. Accordingly OE. lengten , etc., prop, 
meant ‘the season of long days’. Cp. MDu., Du. 
lente , OHG. lenzo, MHG. lenze , G. Lenz , 
‘spring’, which arose from short dialectal forms. 

lent, past tense and pp. of lend. 

lentamente, adv., slowly {musical direction ). — It., 
‘slowly’, formed fr. lenta, fem. of lento , ‘slow’, 
and adverbial suff. -mente, fr. L. mente , abl. 
of mens, ‘mind’. See lento and mental, ‘relating 
to the mind’, and cp. tardamente , tostamente. 
lentando, adv., getting slower {musical direction ). 

— It., gerund of lentare, ‘to render slow, slack- 
en’, fr. lento. See lento and cp. rallentando. 

Lenten, adj. — Formed fr. Lent with suff. -en; not 
to be confused with the noun Lenten , which de- 
rives fr. OE. lencten (see Lent). 

Lentibulariaceae, n. pi., the bladderwort family 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Lentibularia, name of the 
genus (synonymous with Utricularia), shortened 
from L. *Lenti-tubularia (see haplology ), which 
is compounded of lens , gen. lends, ‘lentil’, and 
tubulus, dimin. of tubus , ‘tube’. See lentil, tubule 
and the suffixes -ary and -aceae. 
lentibulariaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Iqnticel, n., a lenticular spot in the bark of a tree 
{bot.) — F. lenticelle, dimin. of L. lens, gen. 
lends , ‘lentil’. See lentil. 

lemicula, n., 1) a freckle {med .) ; 2) a lenticel {bot .) ; 
3) a small lens {optics). — L., ‘a small lentil’, di- 
min. of lens , gen. lends. See lentil. 

Derivatives: lenticul-ar , adj., lendcul-ate, adj. 
and tr. v. 

lentiginous, adj., pertaining to lentigo ; freckly. — 
L, lentiginosus, fr. lentigo, gen. lentiginis, ‘a len- 
til-shaped spot’. See next word and -ous. 
lentigo, n., freckles. — L. lentigo , lit. ‘a lentil- 
shaped spot’, fr. lens, gen. lends, ‘lentil’. See 
lens, lentil. 

lentil, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) lendlle, fr. L. 
lendcula, ‘a small lentil’, fr. lens, gen. lends , ‘len- 
til’. Cp. Gk. Xdc&upoi;, ‘a kind of pulse, OSlav. 
l$$ta, ‘lentil’, OHG. linsi, MHG., G. linse, of 
s.m. Cp. lens, Lentibularia, lenticel, lenticula, 
Lentigo, lentiginous. Cp. also Lathyrus. 
lentiscus, also lentisc, lentisk, n., the mastic tree; 
mastic. — L. lentiscus , fr. lentus, ‘flexible; slow’. 
See next word. 

lentitude, n., slowness {rare). — L. lentitudo , gen. 

- tudinis , ‘slowness, sluggishness’, fr. lentus, ‘flex- 
ible, pliant; tenacious; slow, sluggish, immova- 



ble’, which is cogn. with OS. Uthi, OE. lide, ‘soft, 
mild, gentle’. See lithe and Lantana, lentamente, 
lentando, lentiscus, lento, relent. For the ending 
see suff. -tude. 

lento, adj., slow; adv., slowly {musical direction). 

— It. lento, ‘slow’, fr. L. lentus. See lentitude. 
lentoid, adj. lens-shaped. — A hybrid coined fr. 

L. lens, gen. lends, ‘lentil’, and Gk. -oetSiqq, 
‘like’, fr. elSos, ‘form, shape’. See lens and -oid. 
Leo, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) name of a northern constel- 
lation. — L. Led, ‘lion’. See lion and cp. Lean- 
der, Leonard, Leonid, Leonine. 

Leonard, masc. PN. — F. Leonard, fr. OF. Leo- 
nard, fr. G. Leonhard, fr. OHG. *Lewenhart, lit. 
‘strong as a lion’, compounded of lewo, lewo (fr. 
L. led), ‘lion’, and hart, ‘hard’. See lion and hard 
and cp. Leo. 

Leonid, n., any of a shower of shooting stars. — 
Formed fr. Leo with patronymic suff. -id; cp. 
F. Leonides (pi.); so called because they appear 
to radiate from the constellation Leo. 

Leonidas, masc. PN. — L. Leonidas, fr. Gk. Aeco- 

leonine, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a lion. 

— L. leoninus (whence also F. Idoniri), fr. led, 
gen. leonis, ‘lion’. See lion and suff. -ine (rep- 
resenting L. - inus ). 

Leonine, adj., pertaining to one called Leo; esp. 
pertaining to one of the thirteen popes called 
Leo. See Leo and prec. word. 

Leonora, fem. PN. — It. Leonora , of the same 
origin as Eleanor (q.v.) 

Leontodon, n., a genus of plants, the hawkbit 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘lion’s tooth’, fr. Gk. X£cov, 
gen. X£ovto<;, ‘lion’, and oScov, gen. oS6vto^, 
‘tooth’. See lion and odonto- and cp. dandelion. 
Leonurus, n., a genus of plants, the motherwort 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘lion’s tail’, fr. Gk. X£«v, 
‘lion’, and oupa, ‘tail*. See lion and uro-, ‘tail-’, 
leopard, n. — ME. leopard , lepard, fr. OF. leo- 
pard (F. liopard), fr. L. leopardus , lit. ‘lion pard’, 
fr. led, ‘lion’, and pardus , ‘pard’. See lion and 
pard. 

Derivative: leopard-ess , n. 
leopardite, n., a quartz porphyry spotted with 
stains of manganese (mineral.) — Formed fr. 
leopard with subst. suff. -ite; so called in allusion 
to its spotted appearance. 

Leopold, masc. PN. — F. Leopold, of Teut. ori- 
gin. Cp. OHG. Leutpald, Liutbalt, lit. ‘bold in 
the people’, fr. leudi, ‘people’ and bald, ‘bold’. 
For the first element see liberal and cp. Lett, 
liege, for the second see hard. 

Lepadidae, n. pi., a family of birds, the goose bar- 
nacles ( ornithol .) — Formed with suff. -idae fr. 
Gk. Xe7t d<;, gen. XE7raSo^. See Lepas. 

Lepas, n., a genus of birds, the goose barnacle 
(ornithol.) — L., lepas, ‘limpet’, from Gk.XeTcai;, 
gen. XeradScx;, of s.m., which is rel. to Xeroxi;, 
gen. X£ita$o<; } ‘a bare rock, crag’, and prob. also 
to X^7reiv, ‘to peel’. See next word and lapidary, 
adj. 

leper, n. — The word orig. meant ‘leprosy’; ME., 
fr. OF. lepre (F. lepre), fr. L. lepra , fr. Gk. Xe^pa, 
‘leprosy’, lit. ‘that which scales off’, fr. Xe7rp6i;, 
‘scaly’, which is rel. to Xeiri<;, Xtnoc,, ‘scale’, 
Xerceiv, to strip off the rind or husks, peel, bark’, 
fr. I.-E. base *lep-, ‘to peel, scale’, whence pos- 
sibly also L. lepos (lepor), gen. -oris, ‘pleasant- 
ness, charm’, lepidus, ‘pleasant, charming, neat’, 
and OE. Ixfer , ‘rush, bulrush, thin plate of 
metal’,. OHG. leber, ‘rush’; cp. Lepas, Lepi- 
dium, lepido-, lepto-, lapidary, adj. Base *lep- is 
rel. to base *leub(h )-, *leup -, ‘to peel’ ; see leaf. 
Cp. lobe. GkXs7rpa, ‘leprosy’, is prob. not cogn. 
with OE. left, ‘weak’ (see left). 

Derivative: leper-ed , adj. 

Lepidium, n., a genus of plants, the pepperwort 
(bot.) — L., ‘pepperwort’, fr. Gk. XeruStov, fr. 
XeTTii;, ‘scale’, which is rel. to ‘to peel, 

strip’. See leper and cp. lepido-. For the ending 
see 1st suff. -ium. 

lepido-, combining form meaning ‘scale or flake’. 

— Gk. X£7T!.S(o)-, stem of Xsmi;, gen. Xe7u&o<;, 
‘scale’. See leper and -id. 

Lepldoptera, n. pi., insects with four scaly wings. 

— ModL., lit. ‘scale-winged animals’, coined by 
the Swedish botanist Carolus Linnaeus (Karl 
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von Linne) (1707-78) in 1735 fr. Gk. 

‘scale’, and irrepov, ‘wing’. See lepido- and 
ptero-. 

Derivatives: lepidopter-al , adj.,. lepidopter-an, 
adj. and n., lepidopter-ous , adj. 
leporid, n., one of the Leporidae ; adj., pertaining 
to the Leporidae. — See next word. 

Leporidae, n. pi., the family of the hares and rab- 
bits (zool.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
L. lepus, gen. leporis , ‘hare’. See next word, 
leporine, adj., pertaining to a hare. — Formed 
with suff. -ine (representing L.-inus) fr. L. lepus, 
gen. leporis , ‘hare’, which is of non-Indo-Euro- 
pean, prob. Iberian origin. Cp. leveret, 
lepra, n., leprosy. — L., fr. Gk. Xerrpa, ‘leprosy’. 
See leper. 

leprechaun, n., a pygmy sprite {Irish folklore). — 
Ir. lupracdn , metathesized fr. Mir. luchrupan , lit. 
‘a very little body’, fr. lu , ‘little’, and corpdn, 
dimin. of corp , ‘body’, fr. L. corpus. See corpus, 
leprology, n., the study of leprosy. — Coined fr. 
Gk. X^7tpa, ‘leprosy’, and -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo?, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See leper and -logy, 
leprosery, n., leper hospital. — F, leproserie, fr. 

lepreux , ‘leprous’, fr. Idpre. See leper and -ery. 
leprosy, n. — Formed fr. leprous with suff. -y 
(corresponding to L. -ia). 

Derivative: leprosi-ed, adj. 
leprous, adj. — ME. leprous, lepros, fr. Late L. 
leprosus, fr. L. lepra. See leper and -ous. 
Derivatives: leprosy (q.v.), leprous-ly , adv., lep- 
rous -ness, n. 

-lepsia. — The same as -lepsy. 

-lepsy, combining form meaning ‘a violent at- 
tack’ as in catalepsy , epilepsy ( med .) — Medical 
L. - lepsia , fr. Gk. -Xiq^a* lit. ‘a seizing’, fr. 
X7]<J>-, the future stem of Xappdcveiv, ‘to take, 
grasp, seize’. See lemma. 

lepto-, before a vowel lept-, combining form 
meaning ‘thin,small,fine, delicate’. — Gk. Xsttto-, 
Xcttt-, fr. Xe7tt 6<;, ‘cleaned of the husks; thin, 
fine, slender, delicate, slight, small; pleasant, 
elegant’, lit. ‘peeled’, verbal adj. of Xettelv, ‘to 
peel’. See leper. 

leptodactyl, n., a bird or another animal having 
slender toes. — Compounded of lepto- and Gk. 
8 <£xtoXo<;, ‘finger, toe’. See dactyl, 
leptomeninges, n. pi., the pia mater and the arach- 
noid (anat.) — Medical L., prop, ‘the delicate 
membranes’, fr. lepto- and Gk. pnrjvty yzq, pi. of 
p.7)viy£, ‘membrane’ (see meninx). The term p.5j- 
viy£ XE7TC7) was used orig. by Galen in its literal 
sense to denote ‘delicate membranes’, 
leptomeningitis, n., inflammation of the pia mater 
and the arachnoid (med.) — Medical L., prop, 
meaning ‘inflammation of the delicate mem- 
branes’. See prec. word and -itis. 
lepton, n., 1) a small coin in ancient Greece; 2) the 
smallest coin of modern Greece, equivalent to 
1/100 of a drachma. — Gk. Xetctov, neut. of 
X£7rr6<;, ‘thin, small’. See lepto-. 

Leptothrix, n., 1) a genus of filamentous organ- 
isms first observed by Leeuwenhoek {bacteriol) 

— ModL., coined by the English physician Sir 
William James Erasmus Wilson (1809-84) fr. 
Gk. Xcttt 6<;, ‘fine, delicate’, and &p££, ‘hair’. 
See lepto- and -thrix. 

lerot, n., a kind of dormouse. — F. terot, orig. 

written leyrot , dimin. of loir, ‘dormouse’. See loir. 
Lesbian, adj., 1) pertaining to Lesbos; 2) erotic; 
n., 1) an inhabitant of Lesbos; 2) a homosexual 
woman; so called from the homosexuality at- 
tributed to Sappho, who lived in Lesbos. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Lesbius , fr. Gk. 
Ae<r(3io<;, fr. Asa(3os, name of the island now 
called Mytilene. 

Lesbianism, n., homosexuality between women. 

— See prec. word and -ism. 

lese majesty, high treason. — F. lese-majeste , fr. 
L. laesa mdjestds, lit. ‘hurt majesty’, fr. fem. pp. 
of laedere, ‘to hurt, injure’, and mdjestds , ‘ma- 
jesty’. See lesion and maiesty. 
lesion, n., an injury. — ME. lesioun fr. MF. (= 
F.) Hsion, fr. OF., fr. L. laesionem , acc. of laesio, 
‘injury, attack’, fr. laesus , pp. of laedere , ‘to 
hurt, injure, damage, offend, insult, violate’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. collide, colli- 



sion, elide, elision. 

Lespedeza, n., a genus of plants, the bush clover 
(bot.) — ModL., named by the French botanist 
and traveler Andr6 Michaux (1746-1802) after 
Vincente Manuel de Cespedcz (misspelled Les- 
pedes ), the Spanish governor of East Florida, a 
contemporary of Michaux. 

Lesquerella, n., a genus of plants, the bladderpod 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the Swiss-Ameri- 
can bryologist and paleobotanist Leo Lesque- 
reux (1085-89). For the ending see suff. -ella. 

less, adj. — ME. lesse , partly fr. OE. lies, ‘less’, 
partly fr. OE. Ixssa, compar. of Ixs; rel. to OS., 
OFris. les, ‘less’, and prob. cogn. with Lith. 
liesas , ‘thin’ ; used as compar. of little, but not 
rel. to it. Cp. least, lest, unless. 

Derivatives: less, adv. and n., lessen , lesser 
(qq- v.) 

-less, suff. — ME. -less, -lesse, fr. OE. -leas, fr. 
leas, ‘devoid of ; false, feigned ; incorrect, 
worthless’, rel. to Du. -loos, G. -los, ‘-less’, ON. 
lauss, ‘loose, free, vacant, dissolute’ (whence E. 
loose), MDu., Du. los , OS., OHG., MHG. Ids, 
G. los, ‘loose, free’, Goth, laus, ‘empty, vain’. 
See lose. 

lessee, n., one to whom a lease is given. — ME., fr. 
AF. lessee, ‘one to whom a lease is given’, cor- 
responding to OF. lesse, pp. of OF. laissier, les - 
sier, lesser (F. laisser ), ‘to let, leave’. See lease 
and -ee. 

lessen, intr. and tr. v. — Formed fr. less with ver- 
bal suff. -en. 

lesser, adj. — A double compar. ; formed fr. less 
with compar. suff. -er. 

lesson, n. — ME. lessoun , fr. OF. (= F.) let; on, fr. 
L. lectionem, acc. of lectio, ‘a reading’, fr. lectus, 
pp. of legere, ‘to read’. See lecture and cp. lec- 
tion, which is a doublet of lesson . 

Derivative: lesson, tr. v. 

lessor, n., one who grants a lease. — See lessee 
and agential suff. -or. 

lest, conj. — ME. leste, fr. OE. py lees pe, ‘lest’, 
lit. ‘by that the less that’; py is the instrumental 
case of the def. article pe, ‘the’; foresee less, 
pe is the indeclinable relative (see the). After the 
dropping of py, Ixs pe was contracted into lest 
(in the sense of the rule, according to which p 
after s becomes t). 

-lestes, combining form meaning ‘robber’ ; used 
to form generic names ( zool . and paleontol.) 
— Fr. Ion., Att. Gk. XflOTfc, ‘robber’, contrac- 
tion of XYjXo-nfjt;, of s.m., from the stem of Xiqf^e- 
aS-at, ‘to win, plunder’, fr. X-qf*;, ‘prey, booty’, 
which is rel. to Ion. Xy^t}, Att. Xeia, Dor.Xata, 
of s.m., a7toXoc6eiv, ‘to enjoy’, and prob. cogn. 
with OI. Idtam, lotram, ‘booty’, L. lucrum , ‘gain’. 
See lucre and cp. apolaustic. 
let, tr. v., to leave. — ME. Ixten , leten, fr. OE. 
Ixtan, ‘to leave behind, bequeath, leave’, rel. to 
OS. Idtan, ON. lata, Dan. lade , Swed. lata , 
Norw. lata, OFris. leta, MLG., MDu., Du. la- 
ten, OHG. Id 3 jan, MHG. Id^en, G. lassen , Goth. 
letan, ‘to leave, let’, fr. I.-E. base *le(i)d-, *l 6 d-, 
‘to leave behind, leave, yield’, whence L. lassus 
(for *lad-to-s), ‘faint, weary, languid, exhausted’, 
Gk. XyjSetv (Hesychius), ‘to be weary’, Alb. l'o&, 
T tire, weary’, Vodem, ‘I grow tired’, Gheg Vq, 
Tosk Ve, ‘I let, leave’, Lith. Uidtiu, leisti, ‘to let, 
to let loose’. Cp. let, ‘to hinder’, late, leat, inlet, 
outlet. Cp. also alas, lassitude. I.-E. *le(i)d- is a 
-^-enlargement of base *le(i)-, whence L. lenis, 
‘smooth, soft, genftle’. See lenient. 

Derivatives: let, n., a letting of a house etc., 
lett-er, n. 

let, tr. v., to hinder (archaic). — ME. letten, fr. 
OE. let tan, ‘to delay, hinder, procrastinate’, rel. 
to OS. lettian, ‘to hinder’, ON. letja , ‘to hold 
back’, OHG, lezzen , MHG. Jetzen, ‘to stop, 
check’ (whence MHG., G. ver-letzen , ‘to hurt, 
injure’), Goth, latjan , ‘to hinder, make late, 
tarry’, and to OE. Ixt , ‘sluggish, slow; late’. See 
late and cp. let, ‘to leave’. 

Derivative: let, n., hindrance. 

-let, dimin. suff. — Not a contraction of the two 
dimin. suffixes -el and -et (as most lexicographers 
suggest), but the dimin. suff. -et, to which the 
letter l was prefixed. The addition of the I is due 
to a misdivision of words that had an organic l 



before the suff. , as e.g. in circlet , islet , etc. (which 
were misdivided into circ-let, is-let, etc.; in re- 
ality they stand for circl-et, isl-et as diminutives 
of circle, resp .‘isle). From the generalization of 
the ending -l-et in the above and similar words 
with organic / arose the new dimin. suffV-/ef. 
lethal, adj., deadly, mortal. — L. letdlis (less cor- 
rectly let halts), ‘deadly, fatal’, fr. letum (lethum), 
‘death’, which is of uncertain etymology. The 
spelling with - h - (in lethum, lethdlis) is due to a 
confusion with Gk. X^K], ‘forgetfulness, obli- 
vion’. For the ending see adj. suff. -al. 
lethargic, lethargical, adj. — MF. (= F.) lithar- 
gique , fr. Late L. lethargicus , fr. Gk. Xigfi-apyix6^, 
‘lethargic’, fr. X7)&txpyia. See lethargy and -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

lethargy, n., morbid drowsiness; torpidity. — F. 
Uthargie , fr. Late L. lethargia, fr. Gk.X^O-apyia, 
‘forgetfulness’, fr. Xf]&apyo<;, ‘forgetful’, which 
is compounded of X^fb], ‘forgetfulness’, and 
dcpy6q, ‘idle, lazy’, contraction of *ct-fepy6<;, 
lit. ‘not working’. See Lethe, argon and -y (rep- 
resenting Gk. -id). 

Lethe, n., 1) a river of Hades, whose water when 
drunk caused forgetfulness of the past; 2) for- 
getfulness, oblivion. — L. Lethe, fr. Gk. Xtj&tj, 
‘forgetfulness, oblivion’, which is rel. to Xvj&ap- 
yo?, ‘forgetful’, XaOpTj, ‘secretly, by stealth’, 
Xdc&pio*;, ‘stealthy’, XavO-aveiv, ‘to be hidden’; 
cogn. with L. latere , ‘to lie hid’. See latent and 
cp. lethargy, lanthanum, Alethea, alethiology. 
Lethean, adj., pertaining to Lethe. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Letheus , fr. Gk. Arj-Datoi;, 
‘of Lethe’ (fr. X7jOato<;, ‘causing forgetfulness’), 
fr. A^&t], ‘Lethe’. See prec. word. 

Letitia, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘gladness’, fr. L. laetitia, 
fr. laetus , ‘glad’, which is of uncertain etymol- 
ogy. Cp. Lettice. 

Leto, n., daughter of the Titan Coeus and mother 
of Artemis and Apollo by Zeus (Greek mythol.) 
— Gk. A7 )tw, Dor. Aarw, prob. fr. Lycian 
Lada, a word lit. meaning ‘wife, woman’. Cp. 
Leda, Latona. 

Lett, n., an inhabitant of Latvia. — The word 
orig. meant ‘people’. It comes fr. OHG. liuti 
(whence MHG. liute , G. Leute), ‘people’, which 
is possibly cogn. with Gk. eXeu#epo<; } L. liber, 
‘free’. See liberal and cp. eleuthero-. Cp. also 
Latvia. For sense development cp. Dutch. 
Derivatives : Lett-ic, Lett-ish, adjs. and n.’s. 
letter, n., graphic symbol, character. — ME. 
lettre, fr. OF. (— F.) lettre, fr. L. litter a , ‘letter 
of the alphabet’ (in pi. ‘epistle, document’), 
which is of uncertain origin. Emout and Meillet 
(in DELL., p. 363) point out that since the Latin 
alphabet was borrowed from the Greeks 
(through the medium of the Etruscans), it is not 
improbable that littera itself would be of Greek 
origin. According to Brdal (quoted by Emout- 
Meillet l.c.) littera would derive fr. Gk. SupSipa, 
‘tablet’, a word glossed by Hesychius; for the 
change old- to l- see lachrymal. Cp. literal, liter- 
ary, literate, literature, alliteration, belles-lettres, 
obliterate. 

Derivatives: letter, tr. v., letter-ed, adj., letter-er, 
n., letter-ing, n. 

Lettice, fem. PN. — A var. of Letitia (q.v.) 
Letto-, combining form meaning ‘Lettish and’. — 
See Lett. 

lettuce, n. — ME. letuse, fr. OF. laitues, pi. of 
laitue, fr. L. lactuca, ‘lettuce’, fr. lac. gen. lactis, 
‘milk’ (see lacteal, adj.) ; so called in allusion to 
the milky juice of this plant. For the suff. -uca 
cp. L. er-uca, ‘a kind of colewort’, alb-ucus, ‘the 
plant asphodel’. 

leu, also ley, n., monetary unit of Rumania. — 
Rum. leu (pi. lei), lit. ‘lion’, fr. L. led. See lion 
and cp. lev. 

leuc-, form of leuco- before a vowel, 
leucaemia, leucemia, n. — See leukemia, 
leucaemic, leucemic, adj. — See leukemic, 
leucine, also leucin, n., a white amino acid ( bio - 
chem.) — Coined by the French chemist Henry 
Braconnot (1781-1855) in 1820 fr. Gk. Xeu x6s, 
‘white’ (see leuco-), and chem. suff. -ine, -in; so 
called by him because of its color, 
leucite, n., a crystalline mineral found in volcanic 
lava (mineral.). — G. Leucit (now spelled Leuzit ), 
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coined by the German mineralogist Abraham 
Gottlob Werner (1750-1817) in 1791 fr. Gk. 
Xeoxdi;, ‘white’, and suff. - it , which goes back 
to Gk. -ivric, (see leuco- and subst. suff. -ite) ; so 
called by him in allusion to its glassy appear- 
ance. 

leuco-, before a vowel leuc-, combining form 
meaning ‘white’. — Gk, Xeuxo-, Xeux-, fr. Xeux6<; t 
‘white’, which is cogn. with Goth, liuhaj), OE. 
leoht , ‘light’. See light, n., and cp. words there 
referred to. 

leucocyte, n., a white blood corpuscle ( anat .) — 
Coined by Littr6 and Robin fr. Gk. Xeoxo?, 
‘white’, and xotoc;, ‘a hollow vessel’. See leuco- 
and -cyte. 

Derivative: leucocyt-ic, adj. 

leucocyt hernia, leucocythaemia, n., leukemia. 
Compounded of leuco-, Gk. xuto<;, ‘a hollow 
vessel’, and alpux, ‘blood’. See -cyte and -emia 
and cp. leukemia. 

leucocytosis, n., an increase in the number of 
white blood corpuscles ( med .) — Medical L., 
coined by the German pathologist Rudolf Vir- 
chow (1821-1902) about 1865 fr. leucocyte and 
suff. -osis. 

leucoderma, n., abnormal whiteness of the skin 
(med.) — Medical L., compounded of leuco- 
and Gk. S£pp.a, ‘skin’. See derma. 

Leucojum, n., a genus of plants, the snowflake 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. XeuxoEov, ‘snowflake’, 
fr. Xeuxbv i'ov, lit. ‘white violet’. See leuco- and 
iolite. 

leucoma, n., disease of the eye characterized by 
white opacity of the cornea (med.) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. Xeuxto(xa, ‘whiteness, anything whit- 
ened; a white spot in the eye; a white tablet for 
notices', fr. Xeuxoc. See leuco- and -oma. 

leucomaine, n., any basic substance normally 
produced in the living animal body through met- 
abolism (biochem.) — Coined by the French 
chemist Armand Gautier (1837-1920) fr. Gk. 
Xetixw^a, ‘anything whitened’ (see prec. word), 
on analogy of ptomaine. See William Bulloch, 
The history of bacteriology, Oxford University 
Press, 1938, p. 135. 

leucopenia, n., a diminution in the number of 
white blood corpuscles (med.) — Compounded 
of leuco-, abbrev. of leucocyte, and Gk. rccvfa, 
‘poverty’, fr. 7tev7]<;, gen. tt^vyjtos, ‘poor’, 
which stands in gradational relationship to 7t6- 
vgc, ‘toil, labor’, rcovetv, ‘to toil, work hard’, 
Troves, ‘painful, distressed; bad, worthless’. 
Cp. Ponera and the second element in geoponic, 
Melipona. 

leucoplakla, n., a disease characterized by the for- 
mation of white patches on a surface (med.) — 
Medical L., coined fr. leuco-, Gk. 7cXa£, ‘any- 
thing flat’ (see placenta), and suff. -ia; intro- 
duced by Schwimmer as a term for white pat- 
ches seen on the tongue, lips or cheeks. 

leucoplast, n., one of the colorless bodies found 
in the cytoplasm of plants (hot.) — Compound- 
ed of leuco- and Gk. -TiXacTToc, fr. rcXacrro^, 
‘molded, formed’, verbal adj. of TtXaaastv. See 
-plast. 

leucorrhea, leucorrhoea, n., white discharge from 
the vagina (med.) — Medical L., compounded 
of leuco- and Gk. -ppota, ‘a flow, flowing’, 
from the stem of petv, ‘to flow’. See -rrhea. 

Leucothoe, n., the daughter of Orchamus, king of 
Babylon; said to have been changed by Apollo 
into a shrub (Greek and Roman mythol.) — L. 

Leucothoe, n., a genus of plants, the fetter bush 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. prec. word. 

leukemia, leukaemia, n. (med.) — Medical L., lit. 
‘whitebloodedness’, fr. Xeux6<;, ‘white’, and 
‘blood’. See leuco- and -emia. 

lev, n., the monetary unit of Bulgaria. — Bulg. 
lev, ‘lion’, fr. OSlav. Uvu, which prob. derives 
through the medium of Goth. *liwa- fr. Gk. 
X£o>v. See lion and cp. leu. 

Levana, n., the goddess of childbirth in Roman 
mythol. — L. Levana , fr. levare, ‘to lift up, raise’ 
(see lever) ; so called because she was supposed 
to raise newborn infants from the ground. 

Levant, n., the countries of the Mediterranean 
East of Italy. — ME. levaunt, orig. ‘the East’, fr. 
F. levant, lit. ‘the rising (of the sun’), fr. (je) 



levant, pres. part, of (se) lever , ‘to rise’, fr. lever, 
‘to raise', fr. L. levare , ‘to lift up, raise’. See 
lever and -ant. For sense development cp. Bac- 
trian. 

levant, intr. v., to run away without paying one’s 
gambling debts. — Fr. Sp. levantar el carnpo, ‘to 
break up camp’, fr. L. levdns , gen. levantis , pres, 
part, of levare, ‘to lift up. raise’. See prec. word, 
levanter, n., one who levants. — • Formed fr. 
levant, ‘to run away’, with agential suff. -er. 
levanter, n., a strong eastern wind blowing in the 
Mediterranean. — Formed fr. Levant with agen- 
tial suff. -er. 

Levantine, adj., related to, or connected with, the 
Levant. — Formed fr. Levant with adj. suff. -ine. 
Derivative: Levantine, n., a native of the Levant, 
levator, n., a muscle serving to raise a part of the 
body (anat.) — Medical L. levator , lit. ‘a lifter’, 
fr. L. levatus, pp. of levare. See lever and agen- 
tial suff. -or. 

levee, n., a reception held by a sovereign or his 
representative. — F. levt, for lever, ‘a rising’, 
prop, the inf. lever, ‘to raise’, se lever, ‘to rise’, 
used as a noun. See lever and cp. Levant. The 
word levee was applied orig. to the morning re- 
ception held by the French king immediately 
after rising from bed. 

levee, n., a natural or artificial embankment. — 
F. levie, ‘raising, lifting; embankment’, prop, 
fem. pp. of lever , ‘to raise’, used as a noun. See 
lever and cp. prec. word, 
level, n. — ME. livel, level, fr. OF. live l, level 
(whence, with dissimilation, F. niveau ), fr. VL. 
*llbellus, fr. L. libella, dimin. of libra, ‘pound, 
measure for liquids, balance, level’; cp. It. li- 
vello, OProven?. livel (whence Sp. nivel), ‘level’, 
which all derive fr. VL. *libellus . See libra and 
cp. deliberate. 

Derivatives : level, adj., adv. and tr. v., level(l)-er, 
n., level(l)-ing, n., level-ness , n. 
lever, n. — ME. levere, levour , fr. OF. leveor (F. 
leveur ), lit. ‘a lifter’, fr. lever, ‘to lift, raise’, fr. L. 
levare, of s.m., fr. levis, ‘light in weight’, which 
stands for *legwis or *le%wis, fr. I.-E. base 
*le(n)g w h~, ‘light, easy, agile, nimble’, whence 
also OI. lag huh, Vedic raghuh, ‘quick; small’, 
Toch. B. lykacke, A. lykaly, ‘fine, mince’, Gk. 
iXaxuc (prob. for *l e ghus), ‘small’, £Xacpp6<; 
(prob. for *lng w hrds), ‘light’, OSlav. liguku, 
‘light’, Lith. lehgvas, lengvus, Lett, liegs, ‘light’, 
OIr. laigiu (compar.), ‘smaller; worse’, Goth. 
leihts , OE. leoht, ‘light’, OE. lungun, ‘the lungs’, 
lit. ‘the light organs’. See light, adj., and cp. 
lights, lung. Cp. also Levant, levator, levee (in 
both senses), levitate, levity, levy, v., alevln, alle- 
viate, elevate, elevator, leaven, legerdemain, Le- 
vana, relief, relieve, and the second element in 
cantilever, champleve, pontlevis. 

Derivatives : lever, tr. v., lever-age , n. 
leveret, n., a hare in its first year. — MF. 
*levrete, *levrette (F. levrette), dimin. of levre 
(F. lievre ), ‘hare’, fr. OF., fr. L. leporem, acc. of 
lepus, ‘hare’. See leporine and -et. 

Levi, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, son of Jacob 
by Leah. — Heb. Lewi, lit. ‘joining’, from the 
stem of Heb. ldwd h , ‘he joined’, rel. to Aram.- 
Syr. l s wa, ‘he accompanied’, Mishnaic Heb. 
l s wiyya h , l s waya h , ‘accompaniment, escort, 
caravan’. Cp. Levite, Leviticus, 
leviable, adj. — Formed with suff. -able fr. levy , 
v. See levy, n. 

Leviathan, n. — Late L. Leviathan, fr. Heb. liwy- 
athan, ‘serpent, dragon, leviathan’, prop, ‘tor- 
tuous’, which is rel. to liwya h , ‘wreath’, fr. base 
l-w-h, ‘to wind, turn, twist’, whence also Arab. 
Idwa, ‘the wound, turned, twisted’, Akkad, lamu, 
‘to surround, encircle’. 

levigate, tr. v., to grind to a fine powder. — L. 
levigatus, pp. of levigare, ‘to make smooth; to 
pulverize’, compounded of levis, ‘smooth’, and 
agere, ‘to drive, lead, do, make’. The first ele- 
ment is cogn. with Gk. Xetcx;, ‘smooth, flat’ ; see 
leio-. For the second element see agent, adj., 
and cp. the second element in castigate and 
in words there referred to. 
levigation, n. — L. levigdtio , gen. -onis, ‘a smooth- 
ing; a pulverizing’, fr. levigatus, pp. of levigare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 



levin, n., lightning. — ME. levene, leven, levin 
(revived by Walter Scott), rel. to ON. lyvna, OE. 
leoma (whence obsol. E. learn, ‘flash’), OS. Homo, 
‘brightness, light’, Goth, lauhmuni, ‘lightning’, 
and cogn. with L. lumen, ‘light’, fr. I.-E. base 
*leuq-, ‘to shine’, whence also L. lucere, ‘to be 
light, to shine’, OE. leoht, ‘light’. See light, 
‘brightness’. 

levirate, n., the ancient Jewish law according to 
which a man was obligated to marry his broth- 
er's widow if his brother had died childless. — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ate fr. L. levir, ‘hus- 
band’s brother, brother-in-law’, which stands 
for I.-E. *daiwer and is cogn. with OI. devdr-, 
Homeric Gk. Sarjp (for *Sat-f7]p), Arm. taigr, 
Russ. -Church Slav, deveri, Lith. dieveris, OE. 
tdcor, OHG. zeihhur , ‘brother-in-law’. For the 
change of initial d- to /- see lachrymal. 

Levisticum, n., a genus of plants, the lovage (bot.) 

— VL. levisticum, fr. L. ligusticum, lit. ‘belong- 
ing to Liguria’. See lovage and cp. words there 
referred to. 

levitate, intr. v., to tend to rise, to rise; tr. v., to 
raise. — Formed on analogy of gravitate fr. L. 
levitds. See levity and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative : levitat-ion , n. 

Levite, n., any member of the tribe of Levi — 
ME., fr. Late L. Leviles, fr. Gk. Aeolic, fr. 
Heb. Lewi , ‘Levi, a Levite’. See Levi and subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Derivatives: Levit-ic, Levit-ic-al (qq. v.). 

Levitical, also Levitic, adj. — Late L. Leviticus, 
fr. Gk. AeuItlx6i;, ‘pertaining to a Levite or 
Levites’, fr. AeuIty]?. See prec. word and -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

Leviticus, n., the third book of the Pentateuch. — 
Late L. Leviticus (scil. liber), ‘Book of the Le- 
vites’, fr. Gk. to AeutTixov (3t.(3Xiov, of s.m., 
prop, the part of the Pentateuch dealing with 
the function of the priests who were of the tribe 
of Levi. Accordingly the name t6 AeuItixov 
[3i(3Xtov corresponds to the orig. Hebrew name 
of the Book, i.e. Torath Kohanim lit. ‘the Law 
of the Priests’. Gk. AsuItix6v is neut. of Aeol- 
tixos. See prec. word. 

levity, n., lightness; frivolity. — OF. levite , fr. L. 
levitatem, acc. of levitds, ‘lightness; fickleness, 
inconstancy’, fr. levis, ‘light in weight’. See 
lever and -ity. 

levo-, laevo-, combining form meaning ‘left, to 
the left’ — L. laevus, ‘left’, cognate with Gk. 
Xatoi; (for *XaiF6i;}, OSlav. lifvu, ‘left’. Cp. le- 

vulose. 

levorotatory, laevorotatory, adj., turning the 
plane of polarization to the left. — Compound- 
ed of levo- and rotatory. 

levulose, laevulose, n., fruit sugar (chem.) — 
Coined by the French chemist Pierre-Eug£ne- 
Marcelin Bert helot (1827-1907) fr. L. laevus, 
‘left’ (see levo-), dimin. suff. -ule and subst. suff. 
-ose ; so called by him because it is levo-rotatory 
(q.v.) Cp. dextrose. 

levy, n., the act of raising or collecting. — F. le- 
vie, ‘a raising, lifting, levying’, prop. fem. pp. of 
lever, ‘to raise’, used as a noun. See lever and cp. 
levee (in both senses). 

Derivative: levy, tr. and intr. v. 

levynite, n., a calcium aluminum silicate (mineral.) 

— Named after the French mineralogist Ar- 
mand Levy (died in 1841). 

lew, adj., lukewarm (dial. E.) — ME. lew, lewe, 
fr. OE. hleow, ‘warm’, rel. to hleo, ‘shelter’. See 
lee. 

lewd, adj., 1) ignorant (obsol.); 2) indecent; 3) 
base. — ME. lewed, ‘lay, ignorant’, fr. OE. Ix- 
wede , ‘lay, layman’, of uncertain origin; perhaps 
borrowed fr. L. la'icus , fr. Gk. Xaixoc;. See lay, 
‘pertaining to the laity’. 

Derivatives: lewd-ly , adv., lewd-ness, n. 

Lewis, masc. PN. — Anglicized form of Louis 
(q.v.) 

lewis, n., a dovetailed tenon. — Prob. from the 
PN. Lewis. 

lewis, also Lewis gun. — Named after its inventor 
Isaac Newton Lewis (1858-1931). 

lewisite, n., a calcium titano-antimonate (mine- 
ral.) — Named after the English mineralogist 
William J. Lewis (1847-1926). For the ending 
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see subst. suff. -ite. 

lewisite, n., a vesicant used in chemical warfare. 
— Named after the American chemist Winford 
Lee Lewis (1878-1943). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

lex, n., law. — L. lex, gen. legis. See legal, 
lexical, also lexic, adj. — See lexicon and adj. 

suff. -al. 

lexico-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
dictionaries, lexical’. — See lexicon, 
lexicographer, n., writer of a dictionary. — Form- 
ed with agential suff. -er fr. Gk. Xe£ixoYpd<poc;, 
‘lexicographer’, which is compounded of Xe^txov 
(see lexico-) and -ypacpoq, ‘writer’, fr. yp^9 etv » 
‘to write’. See -graph. 

lexicography, n., the act or process of making a 
dictionary. — Formed fr. Gk. Xs^txoypdcpoi;, 
‘lexicographer’ (see prec. word), with suff. -y 
(representing Gk. -la). 

Derivatives: lexicograph-ic , lexicograph-ic-al, 
adjs., lexicograph-ic-al-ly, adv. 
lexicology, n., the study of words. — Compound- 
ed of lexico- and Gk. -Xoy£a, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: lexicolog-ic, lexicolog-ic-al, adjs., 
lexicolog-ist , n. 

lexicon, n., a dictionary. — Gk. Xc^ixov (scil. 
pi^Xtovl, ‘dictionary’, lit. ‘book of words’, 
neut. of Xe£tx6<;, ‘pertaining to words’, fr. X££i,<;, 
‘word, phrase, speech, diction’, from the stem 
of X£yeiv, ‘to speak’, which is cogn. with L. 
legere , ‘to read’. See lecture and cp. alexia, 
lexigraphy, n., mode of writing in which each 
character represents a word. — Compounded of 
Gk. Xe£ts, ‘word’, and -ypacpia, fr. ypa<pst,v, ‘to 
write’. See lexicon and -graphy. 

ley, n. — See leu. 

Leyden jar, a jar used for accumulating and stor- 
ing static electricity. — Named after Leyden 
(now spelled Leiden ) in Holland, because it was 
first described by the physicist Pieter van Mus- 
schenbroek of Leyden (1692-1761) in 1746. 
li, n., a Chinese measure of distance correspond- 
ing to about one third of a mile. — Chin, 
liable, adj. — Fr. F. Her , ‘to bind’, fr. OF., fr. L, 
ligare. See ligament and -able. 

Derivatives: liabil-ity, n., liable- ness, n. 
liaison, n., relation, link. — F., fr. MF., fr. Late 
L. ligationem, acc. of ligatio , ‘a binding’, fr. L. 
ligatus , pp. of ligare , ‘to bind’. Cp. OProvenq. 
liazon , which is of the same origin and meaning, 
and see ligament. 

liana, n., any climbing woody tropical plant. — 
F. liane , fr. dial. F. Hone, Horne, fr. F. viorne, fr. 
L. viburna , pi. of viburnum, ‘wayfaring-tree’ (in 
VL. the L. neut. pi. became fern, sing.); initial 
li- for vi- is due to the influence of L. ligare, ‘to 
bind’. See Viburnum. 

liar, n. — ME. Her , liar, fr. OE. leogere , fr. leogan , 
‘to lie’. See lie, ‘to tell an untruth’. 

Lias, n., the oldest division of the European Ju- 
rassic ( geol .) — OF. Hois (F. liais), ‘calcareous 
limestone’ ; of uncertain origin. F. lias, ‘lias’, 
has been reborrowed from English, 
liassic, adj., pertaining to Lias. — Formed fr. 
Lias with suff. -ic. 

Liatris, n., a genus of plants, the button snake- 
root ( bot .) — ModL., of uncertain origin, 
libation, n., the pouring out of a wine in honor of 
a deity. — L. libatid, gen. - onis , ‘a drink offering’, 
fr. libatus, pp. of libare, ‘to pour out, make a li- 
bation’, cogn. with Gk. Xe£(3si\i, *to pour, pour 
forth, make a libation’, Xoe.J3tj, ‘drink offering’, 
gen. Xi^6i; (masc.), ‘the southwest wind’, 
*X£4«, gen. Xt[36? (fem.), ‘drop, stream, libation’, 
fr. I.-E. *{s)leib-, ‘to pour, drop’, enlargement 
of base */<?/-, ‘to pour, drop’, whence Lith. lieju, 
lied, ‘to pour’, Ipja, lyti, ‘to rain’, lytus, ‘rain’. 
Cp. also with — t - formative element — Goth. 
leipu, OE. lip, ‘strong drink’. For the ending 
of libation see -ation. Cp. next word. Cp. also 
littoral, Lithuanian. 

libeccio, n., the southwest wind. — It., fr. Gk. 
gen. Xi,p6<; ( masc .), ‘the southwest wind’. 
See prec. word. 

libel, n. — ME., fr. OF. libel (F. Hbelle), fr. L. 
libellus , ‘a little book, pamphlet, lampoon’, di- 



min. of liber, ‘book’. See library. 

Derivatives : libel(l)-ant , n., libel(l)-ee, n., libell- 
er, n., libel{t)-ous, adj., libel(f)-ous-ly, adv. 
liberal, adj. — ME., fr. OF. ( — F.) liberal, fr.' L. 
liberdlis, ‘pertainng to freedom, befitting a free 
man, honorable, noble, gracious, generous’, fr. 
liber, ‘free’, fr. I.-E. base *leudhero-s , whence 
also Gk. eXeu&epo?, ‘free’. This base prob. 
meant orig. ‘belonging to the people’, hence ‘of 
legal descent’, and derives fr. base *leudho-, 
*leudhi -, ‘people’, whence also OSlav. ljudu, 
‘people, nation’, ljudije , ‘people’, ORuss. Ijudini , 
‘free men’, Lith. lidudis, ‘people, nation', Lett. 
laudis, ‘men’, OPruss. ludis, ‘man’, ON. lydr, 
Ijodr , ‘people, nation’, OE. leod pi. liede, liode, 
ME. lede , OS. Hud, OFris. lidd(e), MDu. liede , 
OHG. liuti, MHG. liute , G. Leute , WG'oth. 
leodes , ‘people’. I.-E. base *leudho~, *leudhi-, 
‘people’, is a derivative of base *leudh~, ‘to grow, 
rise’. This latter appears in OI. rodhati, ‘grows, 
rises, climbs’, Avestic raoda -, ‘growth, author- 
ity’, Toch. A lut-k , ‘to cause to grow’. Cp. liber- 
ate, liberty, liege, livery, ‘allowance of food’, 
deliver, eleuthero-. Cp. also Lett. For the ending 
see adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: liberal , n., liberal-ly , adv., the hy- 
brids liberal-ism, n., liber al-ist, n., liberal-ist-ic, 
adj., liberal-ize, tr. and intr. v., liber al-iz-ation, 
n., liberal-iz-er, n., and liberality , liberty, liber- 
tine (qq. v.) 

liberality, n. — ME. liber alite, fr. OF. (= F.) 
liberalite, fr. L. liberdlitatem, acc. of liber alitas, 
‘way of thinking or acting befitting a freeman’, 
fr. liberdlis. See prec. word and -ity. 
liberate, tr. v. — L. liberatus, pp. of liberare, ‘to 
set free 1 , fr. liber, ‘free’. See liberal and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

liberation, n. — ME. liberacion, fr. L. libera tio- 
nem, acc. of liberatio, ‘a setting or becoming 
free’, fr. liberatus, pp. of liberare, fr. liber. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: liberation-ism, n., liberation-ist, n. 
liberator, n. — L. liberator, ‘one who sets free, a 
deliverer’, fr. liberatus, pp. of liberare. See liber- 
ate and agential suff. -or. 
libertarian, adj., believing in the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. — Formed fr. liberty with 
suff. -arian. 

Derivatives: libertarian, n., libertarian-ism, n. 
liberticide, n., a destroyer of liberty. — Formed 
from L. libertds, ‘liberty’, and -cida, ‘killer’, fr. 
caedere, ‘to kill’. See liberty and -cide, ‘killer’. 
Derivative: liberticid-al , adj. 
liberticide, n., destruction of liberty. — Formed 
fr. L. libertds, ‘liberty’, and -cidium, ‘killing’, fr. 
caedere, ‘to kill’. See liberty and -cide, ‘killing’. 
Derivative: liberticid-al , adj. 
libertine, n., a licentious man. — Fr. L. libertinus , 
‘a freedman’, fr. libertus, ‘a manumitted slave, a 
freedman’, fr. liber. See liberal and -ine (repre- 
senting L. -inus). 

Derivatives : libertin-age, n., libertin-ism , n. 
liberty, n. — ME. liberte , fr. MF. (= F.) liber- 
ty, fr. L. libertdtem, acc. of libertds, ‘freedom, 
condition of a free man’, fr. liber. See liberal and 
-ty. 

libidinous, adj., lustful; lascivious. — ME. lyby - 
dynous, fr. OF. libidineus (F. libidineux), fr. L. 
libidinosus , ‘full of desire, lustful’, fr. libido , gen. 
libidinis, ‘pleasure, desire, sensual passion, lust’, 
fr. libet, earlier lubet, ‘it pleases, it is agreeable’, 
which is cogn. with OI. lubhyati , ‘desires’, OE. 
lufu , ‘love’. See love, n., and -ous and cp. quod- 
libet. Cp. also quillet. 

Derivatives : libidinous-ly, ad v.,libidinous-ness, n. 
libido, n., the sexual instinct. — L. libido. See 
prec. word. 

libra, n., a pound. — L. libra, ‘balance; Roman 
pound’, fr. earlier *lipra , whence also Gk. Xrrpd 
(Dor. Xtxpa is a later form), of s.m. Cp. librate, 
deliberate, equilibrium. Cp. also litra, litre, livre. 
Derivative: libr-al, adj. 

library, n. — ME. librarie, fr. OF. librairie, ‘li- 
brary’ (F. ‘bookshop’), fr. livraire, since the 13th 
cent. Hbraire, ‘copyist’ (F. ‘bookseller’), fr. L. 
librarius , ‘copyist, bookseller’, fr. liber, gen. 
libri, ‘book’, orig. ‘the inner bark of a tree’, 
whence ‘the text written on this’, ‘collection of 



leaves for writing’, and finally ‘book’. L. liber 
prob. stands for *luber and is a derivative of 
I.-E. base *leu-b{h)-, *leu-p- 3 ‘to strip, to peel’. 
See leaf and subst. suff. -ary and cp. leper, lepi- 
do-. Cp. also libel, libretto, ex-libris. 

Derivatives: librari-an , n., librari-an-ess, n., 
librari-an-ship , n. 

librate, n., land worth a pound a year ( English 
hist.) — ML .librata (scil. terra), fr. L. libra. See 
libra and adj. suff. -ate. 

librate, intr. v., to be balanced or poised — L. 
librdtus, pp. of librare, ‘to balance, level, make 
even’, fr. libra, ‘balance; pound’. See libra and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

libration, n., a librating. — L. libratio , gen. -onis, 
‘a balancing, leveling’, fr. librdtus , pp. of librare. 
See librate, v., and suff. -ion. 
librettist, n., the writer of the libretto of an opera. 
— A hybrid coined fr. libretto, and -ist, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

libretto, n., the words of an opera. — It., *a little 
book’, dimin. of libro, ‘book’, fr. L. liber. See 

library. 

license, licence, n. — ME. licence, fr. OF. (= F.), 
fr. L. licentia , ‘freedom, liberty, license’, fr. li- 
cens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of licere , ‘to be law- 
ful, be permitted’, which is prob. cogn. with 
Lett. ITkstu , likstu, ‘I come to terms’. Cp. licit, 
illicit, scilicet, videlicet, leisure. 

Derivatives: license, licence, tr. v., licens-ed, li- 
cenced, adj., licens-ee, licenc-ee, n., licens-er, 
licenc-er , n. 

licentiate, n., a person licensed to exercise a pro- 
fession. — ML. licentiatus , pp. of licentidre, ‘to 
permit, license’, fr. L. licentia. See prec. word 
and -ous. 

licentious, adj., 1) lawless; 2) lewd. — L. licentiq- 
sus , ‘unrestrained, wanton, licentious’, fr. licen- 
tua. See license and -ous. 

Derivatives: licentious-ly , adv., licentious-ness, 
n. 

lich, lych, n., body; corpse ( obsol . and dial . Eng- 
lish). — ME. liche, lyche, fr. OE. lie, ‘body’. See 
like, adj., and cp. lich-gate. Cp. also adj. and 
adv. suff. -ly, 

lichen, n. — L. lichen, fr. Gk. Xei^v, ‘lichen’, 
fr. Xelxctv, ‘to lick’, hence lit. meaning ‘the 
licker’. See lick. 

Derivatives: lichen, tr. v., Uchen-ed, lichen-ic, 
lichen-oid , Hchen-ose , lie hen- ous, adjs., liche ni- 
ftcation, n. 

licbenology, adj., the study of lichens. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. XEixTjv (see prec. word) and 
-Xoy£a, fr. -X6yoi;, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: lichenolog-ic , lichenolog-ic-al, adjs., 
lichenolog-ist, n. 

lich-gate, lych-gate, n., gate to a churchyard un- 
der which a bier is placed to await the coming of 
the clergyman. — Lit. ‘body gate’. See lich. 
lichi, n. — A var. spelling of litchi. 
licit, adj., permitted, lawful. — F. licite, fr. L. 
licit us, ‘permitted, allowed, lawful’, pp. of 
licere. See license and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: licit-ly, adv., licit-ness, n. 
lick, tr. and intr. v. — ME. licken , fr. OE. liccian, 
rel. to OS. likkon , Du. likken, OHG. lecchon, 
MHG., G. lecken, ‘to lick’, Goth, bi-laigon, ‘to 
lick at’ (F. Ucher, ‘to lick’, is a Teut. loan word), 
from the I.-E. imitative base *leigh-, whence also 
OI. iedhi , redhi , also (a later form) lihati , ‘he 
licks’, Avestic raez -, ‘to lick’, Arm. lizum, 
lizem, lizanem, ‘I lick’, lakem, of s.m., Gk. Xsi- 
X£t.v, ‘to lick’, Xeix'qv , ‘lichen’Qit. ‘licker’), Xixveu- 
etv, ito lick at’, Xtxav6^ (scil. SaxruXoq), ‘fore- 
finger’ (lit. ‘licker’), L. lingere , ‘to lick’, Lith. 
lieZiit, liezti , OSlav. Hzq , lizati, ‘to lick’, OIr. li- 
gim, ‘I lick’, MBret. leaf, ‘to lick’, W. llyfu, llyv, 
‘to lick’, Mir. iiag, W. llwy, ‘spoon’. Cp.— with 
initial s — ON. sleikja, MHG. sleeken, G. 
schlecken, ‘to lick’. Cp. electuary, lecher, lichen, 
ligule, linctus, lingula. 

Derivatives : lick, n., lick-ing, n. 
lickerish, liquorish, adj., 1) eager; 2) lecherous. — 
Formed, with change of suff. -ous to -ish, fr. 
ME. likerous, ‘lecherous’, fr. AF. *likerous. 
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which corresponds to OF. licherous , lecherous. 
See lecherous. 

Derivatives: lickerisk-ly , adv., lickerish-ness , n. 
licorice, liquorice, n., 1) a plant of the pea family; 
2) its root. — ME. lie or is, fr. AF. lycoryce, cor- 
responding to OF. licorece , licorice (whence, by 
metathesis, OF. ri colice, F. reglisse), fr. Late L. 
liquiritia , fr. Gk. yXuxuppi^a ‘licorice’, lit. 
‘sweet root’, fr. yXuxiif;, ‘sweet’, and pi£a, 
‘root’ ; cp. It. legorizia (whence, by metathesis, 
regolizia ). See glyco- and rhizo- and cp. Glycor- 
rhiza. 

lictor, n., an officer attending a magistrate in an- 
cient Rome. — L. lictor , lit. ‘binder’, fr. *lictus , 
pp. of * Jig ere, ‘to bind’, a collateral form of 
ligare , of s.m. (see ligament) ; so called from the 
bound rods, which he bore. 

lid, n. — ME. lid, fr. OE. hi id, ‘lid, cover, aper- 
ture, gate’, rel. to hlidan , OFris. hlida, ‘to cover', 
ON. Mid, ‘gate, gap’, Swed. lid , Dan. led, ‘gate’, 
OFris. Mid, MLG., MDu. lit. Du. lid , OHG. 
hlit, lit , MHG. lit , ‘lid, cover’, MHG. ougelit, 
G. Augenlid, ‘eyelid’; prob. fr. I.-E. base *klei~, 
‘to incline, lean’, whence also OE. hlxnan, ‘to 
cause to lean’. See lean, ‘to incline’. 

Derivatives : lidd-ed, lid-less, adjs. 

lie, intr. v., to tell an untruth, — ME. iigen, leyen , 
lien, fr. OE. leogan, rel. to ON. ljuga , Dan. lyve, 
OFris. liaga, Du. liegen , OS., OHG. liogan , 
MHG., G. liigen, Goth, liugan , ‘to lie’, andcogn. 
with OSlav. Iuzq, lugati, ‘to lie’, luza, ‘a lie’. Cp. 
next word and the second element in warlock. 

lie, n., an untruth. — ME. lige , leye , lie, fr. OE. 
lyge, fr. leogan, ‘to lie’, rel. to ON. lygi, Dan. 
fogn, Swed. logn, OS., OHG. lugina , OFris. 
leyne , Du. leugen, MHG. lugen(e), lugen(e), G. 
Luge, Goth, liugn, ‘a lie’. See prec. word, 
lie, intr. v., to recline. — ME. liggen, lien , fr. OE. 
liegan, rel. to OS. liggian, ON. liggja, Swed. 
ligga, Dan. ligge, OFris. lidzia, lidza , MDu. 
ligghen , Du. liggen, OHG., MHG. Iigen , licken, 
G. liegen , Goth, ligan , ‘to lie’, fr. I.-E. base 
*legh~, ‘to lie’, whence also Toch. A lake, B leke, 
‘couch, bed’, Hitt, laggari, ‘falls, lies’, Gk. Xsxe- 
ot>at, ‘to lie down’, X^xos, ‘couch, bed, marriage 
bed’, Xoxop, ‘place for lying in wait, ambush; 
company of soldiers; childbirth’, X£xrpov, 
‘couch, bed’, L. lectus , ‘bed’, OSlav. kgo, lezti , 
‘to lie down’, lezo, lezati, ‘to lie’, loze, ‘couch, 
bed’, za-logu, ‘pledge’, Lith. at-lagaT, ‘fallow 
land’, Lett .par-lags, ‘piece of ground left uncul- 
tivated’, OIr. laigim , ‘I lie down’, lige, ‘bed; 
grave’, W. lie, Co. le , MBret. lech , ModBret. 
leac'h , ‘place’, Bret, gwele, ‘bed’, Modlr. luighe, 
‘couch, grave’. Cp. lay, v., lagan, lair, law, 
ledge, ledger, lees, litter, log, ‘piece of wood’, 
low, adj., lochia, lochio-, and the second element 
in Aristolochia, Gelechia, coverlet. Cp. also rely. 
Derivative : lie, n., position, direction, 
liebigite, n., a hydrous uranium calcium carbo- 
nate {mineral.) — Named after the German 
chemist Baron Justus von Liebig (1803-73). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite: 
lied, n., a German song. — G. Lied, fr. MHG. 
liety fr. OHG. Hod, rel. to ON. Ijod, ‘strophe’, in 
the pi., ‘song’, OE. leod , ‘song, poem’, Goth. 
liuPon, ‘to praise’, awiliup, ‘thanksgiving’, and 
cogn. with L. lauddre , ‘to praise’. See laud and 
cp. Nibelungenlied, Volkslied. 
lief, adj. (archaic), 1) dear, beloved; 2) glad. — 
ME. leef, lef, lif, fr. OE. leof, ‘dear, beloved’, rel. 
to OS. liof \ ON. ljufr, OFris. liaf \ Du. lief, OHG. 
Hob, MHG. Hep, G. lieb, Goth, liufs, ‘dear, be- 
loved’, and to OE. lufu, ‘love’. See love, n., and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. belief, be- 
lieve. Cp. also the first element in leman, livelong. 
Derivative: lief, adv. (rare). 
liege, adj. land n. — ME. lege , lige , liege , fr. OF. 
liege, ‘liege; free’,fr. LateL. *liticus( correspond- 
ing to Late L. laeticus ), ‘belonging to a serf’, 
formed with suff. -icus (see -ic) fr. lit us, letus, 
‘serf’, which occur in the Salic law and are collat- 
eral forms of Late L. laetus, which is of Teut. 
origin. OE. freolxta , Goth, fralets , ‘freedman’, 
OFris. lethar , ‘freedmen’ ; prob. nbt related to 
G. ledig , ‘free’. 

lien, n., the right to hold the property of another 
till a debt is paid. — F., fr. L. ligdmen , ‘band, 



tie’, fr. ligare , ‘to bind, tie’. See ligament. 

lien, obsol. pp. of lie, ‘to recline’. • — ME. lien , 
formed directly from ME. inf. lien, ‘to lie’. See 
lie, ‘to recline’, 

lienal, adj., pertaining to the spleen ( anat .) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. lien, ‘the spleen'. 
See spleen. 

lienculus, n., an accessory spleen (anat.) — 
ModL., dimin. of L. lien , ‘spleen’. See prec. 
word and -cule. 

lienee, n., owner of a property that is subject to a 
lien (law). — Formed from the noun lien with 
suff. -ee. 

lienitis, n., inflammation of the spleen ( med .) — 
A Medical L, hybrid coined fr. L. lien, ‘the 
spleen’ (see spleen), and -itis, a suff. of Greek 
origin. The correct form is splenitis, in which 
both elements are of Greek origin, 
lieno-, combining form denoting the spleen (anat.) • 
— Fr. L. lien, ‘spleen’. See spleen, 
lienor, n., the holder of a lien (law). — Formed 
from the noun lien with agential suff. -or. 
lienteric, adj., pertaining to lientery, — Either 
directly fr. L. lientericus or through the medium 
of F. lienterique fr. Gk. XeievTsptx6<;, fr. Xstevre 
pta. See next word and -ic. 
lientery, n., a form of diarrhea (med.) — Either 
directly fr. ML. lienteria or through the medium 
of F. lienterie , fr. Gk. XeisvTcpla, which is com- 
pounded ofXeloi;, ‘smooth’, and evrepov, ‘intes- 
tine’. See leio- and entero-. 
lierne, n., a short connecting rib in Gothic vault- 
ing (archaic). — F., prob. fr. tier, ‘to bind’, fr. 
L. ligare. See ligament and cp. liaison, liana, 

lien. 

lierre, n., the color of ivy green. — F. lierre, ‘ivy’, 
formed through the agglutination of the definite 
article from Vierre , lit. ‘the ivy’, from the article 
la and OF. iere, ierre , earlier edre, ‘ivy’, fr. L. 
hedera. F. la derives fr. L. ilia , fem. of Hie, ‘that’; 
see ille. For the etymology of L. hedera see He- 
dera. For the agglutination of the article cp. 
leguan , lingot , loriot, louver. 
lieu, n., place. — ME. line (in in liue of), fr. OF. 
(= F.) lieu, fr. L. locum, acc. of locus, ‘place’. 
See locus. 

lieutenancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

lieutenant, n. — Lit., ‘holding the place of some- 
body’. See lieu and tenant. The British pronun- 
ciation of the word a» ‘leftenant’ is due to a 
confusion of u with v and/[« and v were repre- 
sented originally by one and the same letter (v)J. 
Cp. locum tenens. 
lieve. — The same as lief. 

life, n. — ME. lif, fr. OE. lif, rel. to ON. lif, ‘life, 
body’, Du. lijf, ‘body’, OHG. lib , ‘life’, MHG. 
lip, lib, ‘life, body’, G. Leib , ‘body’, prop, ‘con- 
tinuance, perseverance’, fr. I.-E. base *lip-, ‘to 
remain, persevere, continue, live’. See leave, v., 
and cp. live, liver, alive. 

lifer, n., one sentenced to imprisonment for 

life. — Formed fr. life with agential suff. 
-er. 

lift, tr. and intr. v. — ME. liften, leften , fr. ON. 
lypta (whence Dan. lofte, Swed. lyfta), ‘to lift’, 
rel. to MLG. liichten , Du. lichten , MHG., G. 
liiften, ‘to lift’. These verbs are rel. to OS. luft, 
ON. lopt , OE. lyft, Du. lucht, OHG., MHG., 
G. luft , Goth, luft us, ‘air’, and lit. mean ‘to 
raise into the air’. Cp. loft. 

Derivatives : lift , n., lift-er , n. 
ligament, n., 1) a tie, band; 2) a band of tissue 
(anat.) — L. ligamentum, ‘band, bandage’, fr. 
ligare, ‘to bind, tie’, prob. cogn. with Alb. Vi&, 
‘I bind’, Hide Vide, ‘band, fetter’, MLG. lik, 
‘band*, ON. lik, ‘boltrope’, MHG. geleich, 
‘joint, limb’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*leig-, ‘to bind’. Cp. ligature. Cp. also alligation, 
alloy, ally, colligate, league, ‘alliance’, leech, 
‘edge of a sail’, liable, liaison, lictor, lien, n., 
lierne, ligation, obligato, obligate, oblige, rally, 
‘to gather together’, religion. Cp. also rely. For 
the ending sec suff. -ment. 

Derivatives: ligament-al, ligament-ary, ligament- 
ous, adjs. 

ligate, tr. v., to bandage. — L. I i gat us, pp. of //- 
gare. See ligament and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 



religate. 

ligation, n., 1) that act of binding ; 2) bond, liga- 
ture. — MF., fr. Late L. Ugationem , acc. of liga- 
tid, ‘a binding’, fr. L. ligatus, pp. of ligare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

ligature, n., anything that serves for binding; a 
cord used for tying up an artery (surg.) — F., fr. 
Late L. ligatura , ‘a band’, fr. L. ligatus, pp. of 
ligare. See ligament and -ure. 

light, n., brightness. — ME. liht, light , fr. OE. 
leoht , rel. to OS. iioht, OFris. liacht , MDu. lucht, 
liecht, licht, Du. licht, OHG. Iioht, MHG. lieht , 
G. Licht, Goth, liuhap , ‘light’, ON. Ijomi, OE. le- 
oma, ‘ray of light, radiance’ , ON. Ijos, ‘light’, ON. 
Ipsa, OE. liexan , ‘to shine’, fr. I.-E. base *Ieuq~, 
‘to emit light, to shine; bright’, whence also 01. 
rScate, ‘shines’, rokdh , ‘light’, rocanah, Avestic 
raocant-, ‘shining’, raoxshna ‘shining, bright’. 
Arm. loiSy ‘light’, lusin, ‘moon’, Gk. Xeux6<;, 
‘bright, shining, white’, Xu/vcx;, ‘lamp’, Xouo- 
oov, ‘the white pith of the fir tree’, dcp.(pi-Xijxi), 
‘twilight’, L. lucere, ‘to shine’, lux , gen. lucis, 
‘light’, lucidus, ‘full of light, clear, bright’, lu- 
cerna, ‘light, lamp’, lucubrare , ‘to work by 
lamplight’, lucus, ‘grove, thicket’ (orig. 'an open 
place in the wood’), lumen (for *leuqs-men or 
*louqs-men), ‘light’, luna ( for *louqs-nd), ‘moon’, 
lustrum, ‘a purificatory sacrifice; a period of 
five years’, lust rare, ‘to purify by an offering’, 
Gaul. Leucetius, surname of Mars, L. Lucetius , 
surname of Jupiter, Lucetia, surname of Juno, 
OSlav. ludU ‘light’, luca, ‘ray’, Lith. laukas, 
‘paIe’,OPruss./u«xno5(pl.)‘stars’,W. Hug, ‘gleam, 
glimmer’, OIr. luach , ‘white’, loche, ‘lightning’, 
luchair, ‘brightness, luster’, Mir. luan. Ion, 
‘moon’, Toch. A luk -, ‘to shine’, A lok, B lauke 
‘far away’, Hitt, lukezi, lukzi , ‘is bright’. Base 
*leuq-, ‘to be light, to shine’, is identical with 
base *leuq-, ‘to see, behold’, whence OI. Ideate, 
Idkate, ‘sees, perceives’, locayati , lokayati, ‘re- 
gards, looks at’, Toch. A lak-, B lyk-, ‘to see’, 
Gk. Xeuctctelv (for *Xeuxielv), ‘to look at, see’, 
W. am-lwg, ‘conspicuous’, Lith. Idukti, ‘to wait’. 
Cp. lea, ‘a track of open country’, leuco-, levin, 
link, ‘torch’, loka, low, ‘blaze’, luce, lucent, lucid, 
Lucifer, Lucius, lucubrate, luculent, lucule, lucus 
a non lucendo, lucern, Lucy, luminous, lunar, 
lunation, lime, luster, ‘gloss’, lustrum, lux, Luzu- 
la, Lychnis, lynx. 

light, tr. v., to illuminate; intr. v., to light up 
(said of the face). — ME. lihten, lighten, fr. OE. 
liht an, ‘to shine, give light’, rel. to OS. liohtian, 
OH G.liuhtan, MHG. liuhten , G. leuchten, Goth. 
liuhtjan , ‘to light’, and to OE. leoht, ‘light’ (n.) 
See light, ‘brightness’, 

light, adj., not dark, bright. — ME. liht, light, fr. 
OE. leoht, rel. to OS., OHG. Iioht, OFris. liacht, 
MHG. lieht , G. licht , ‘bright’, and to OE. leoht, 
‘light’ (n.). See light, ‘brightness’. 

Derivatives: light-ish, adj., light-ly , adv., light- 
ness y n. 

light, adj., not heavy. — ME. liht , light, fr. OE. 
leoht , liht, rel, to OS. liht-, ON. lettr, Dan. let , 
Swed. Idtt. OFris., MLG., MDu., Du. licht , 
OHG. liht i, liht, MHG. lihtejiht, G. leicht, Goth. 
leihts, ‘light’, fr. I.-E. base *le(n)g w h-, ‘light, 
easy, agile, nimble’, whence also L. levis , ‘light’. 
See lever and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also lighter, ‘a flat-bottomed boat’. 

Derivatives : light-ly, adv., light- ness, n. 

light, adv., lightly, easily. — ME. lihte, lighte, fr. 
OE. leohte, lihte , fr. leoht, liht, ‘light’. See 
light, ‘not heavy’. 

light, intr. v., to dismount, get off. — ME. lihten, 
lighten , fr. OE. liht an, ‘to alight’, lit. ‘to make 
light’, fr. leoht, liht, ‘light’; orig. used in the 
sense ‘to relieve a horse of the rider’s burden’. 
See light, ‘not heavy’, and cp. alight and lighten, 
‘to make less heavy’. 

lighten, tr. v., to illuminate; intr. v., to shine. — 
ME. lihtenen , lightenen, fr. liht , ‘light’. See light, 
‘bright’. 

Derivative: lighten-er, n. 

lighten, tr. v., to make less heavy ; intr. v., to be- 
come less heavy. — ME. lihtenen , lightenen , fr. 
liht, light , ‘light’. See light, ‘not heavy’, and ver- 
bal suff. -en. 

Derivative: lighten-er, n. 
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lighter, n., one who lights. — Formed fr. light, ‘to 
illumine’, with agential suff. -er. 
lighter, n., a flat-bottomed boat. — Du. lichter, 
fr. lichten, ‘to lighten, unload’, fr. licht , ‘light’. 
See light, ‘not heavy’, and agential suff. -er. For 
the sense development of Du. lichter cp. F. allege , 
‘lighter’, fr. alleger , ‘to lighten’, fr. L. allevidre, 
of s.m., fr. levis, ‘light’. 

Derivatives : lighter, tr. v., to convey in, or as in, 
a lighter, lighter -age, n. 

lightning, n. — ME. lightening , lightning , fr. light- 
enen, ‘to lighten’. See lighten, ‘to illuminate’, 
and -mg, suff. forming verbal nouns, 
lights, n. pi., the lungs, — Lit. ‘the light organs’; 
cp. Flemish lichte , ‘lights’, and see light, ‘not- 
heavy’. Cp. also lung. 

lightsome, adj., bright.— Formed fr. light, ‘bright’, 
with 1st. suff. -some. 

lightsome, adj., agile, nimble. — Formed fr. light, 
‘not heavy’, with 1 st suff. -some, 
lignaloes, n., 1) aloes wood; 2) the drug aloes. — 
OF., fr. Late L. lignum aloes , ‘the wood of 
aloe’. See ligneous and aloe, 
ligneous, adj., of the nature of wood; woody. — 
L. ligneus , ‘woody’, formed with suff. -eous fr. 
lignum, ‘wood’, which stands for *leg-nom and 
lit. means ‘that which is collected’, fr. legere , ‘to 
gather, collect; to read’. See lecture and cp. 
lignaloes, lignum vitae, pyroligneous, 
ligni-, combining form meaning ‘wood’. — Fr. L. 

lignum, ‘wood’. See prec. word, 
lignification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
lignify, tr. v., to make into wood; intr. v., to be- 
come wood. — Lit. ‘to make into wood’, com- 
pounded of ligni- and -fy. 
lignite, n., an imperfectly formed coal {mineral,) 

— F., formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. lignum , 
‘wood’ ; see ligneous. F. lignite seems to have 
been derived prop, from Lithanthrax Lignius , a 
name given to woody coal by Wallerius (in Sys- 
tema Mineralogicum , vol. II. p. 98, 1775). See 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 1947 edition, vol. 14, 
p. 118a. 

lignivorous, adj., eating wood (the same as xylo- 
phagous). — Compounded of ligni- and L. 
-vorus, from the stem of vorare, ‘to devour’. See 
-vorous. 

lignum vitae, a S. American tree {Guaiacum offi- 
cinale). — ModL., fr. L. lignum vitae , ‘wood of 
life’. See ligneous and vital, 
ligroine, ligroin, n., a volatile, inflammable liquid. 

— Of unknown origin. 

ligula, n., a ligule. — L. See next word. 

Derivatives: ligul-ar, adj., ligul-ate, adj. 
ligule, n., a thin appendage at the base of the 
blade of a leaf (hot.) — ModL. ligula, fr. L. li- 
gula, ‘spoon’, fr. I.-E. base *leigh-, ‘to lick’, 
whence also L. ling ere, ‘to lick*, Mir. Hag, W. 
llwy, ‘spoon’. For sense development cp. OHG. 
leffil , ‘spoon’, fr. laffan, ‘to lick’. See lick and -ule 
and cp. lingula. 

Ligurian, adj., pertaining to Liguria, an ancient 
country in northwestern Italy and southeastern 
France; n., one of the inhabitants of Liguria. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Liguria, fr. Ligures, 
‘the Ligurians’, pi. of Ligus , ‘a Ligurian’, 
whence Ligusticus , ‘Ligurian’. Cp. lovage and 
words there referred to. 

ligusticum, n., a genus of plants, the lovage {bot.) 

— L., ‘lovage’, lit. ‘of Liguria’. See lovage and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Ligustrum, n., a genus of plants, the privet {bot.) 

— L., lit. ‘of Liguria’. See prec. word. 

like, adj. — ME. lik, ilik , fr. OE. ge-lic, ‘similar, 
equal, like’, rel. to OS. gilik, ON. glikr, likr, 
Dan. lig, Swed. lik, OFris. lik , MT>u. ghelijc, Du. 
gelijk, OHG. gilih, MHG. gelich, G. gleich , 
Goth, galeiks, ‘equal, like’. For the pref. ge- in 
OE. ge-lic , etc., see y-; lie in OE. ge-lic is identi- 
al with OE. lie, ‘body, form’. Accordingly OE. 
ge-lic and its equivalents in the other Teut. lan- 
guages lit. mean ‘having the same body or form’. 
OE. lie, ‘body, form’, is rel. to ON., OS., OFris., 
ON. lik, Dan. lig, Swed. lik, MDu. lijc, Du. lijk , 
OHG. lih, MHG. lick, Goth, leik, ‘body, 
corpse’, G. Leiche, ‘corpse’, and cogn. with Lith. 
lygus. Lett, lidzigs, OPruss. poligu, ‘equal’, 
Lith. lygstu , lygti, ‘to equal’. Cp. lich, lich-gate. 



Cp. also alike, -ly, gleek and the second element 
in each, ilk, such, which and in barley. 
Derivatives: like, adv. (q.v.), like , n., prep, and 
conj. 

like, adv. — ME. lik, like , ilik. Hike, fr. lik, ilik, 
adj. See like, adj. 

like, a) intr. v., to be pleasing {obsol) ; b) tr. v., to 
be pleased with, enjoy. — ME. liken , fr. OE. 
lician, ‘to please’, rel. to OS. likon, ON. lika, 
OFris. likia , OHG. lihhen, Goth, leikan, ‘to 
please’. The orig. meaning of these verbs was ‘to 
be like, be suitable to, be pleasing to ; they derive 
fr. OE. -lie in gelic, resp. from its equivalents in 
OS. gilik, ON. glikr , OHG. gilih, Goth, galeiks, 
‘equal, like’. See like, adj. 

Derivatives: lik{e)-able, adj., lik{e)-abil-ity, n., 
lik{e)-able-ness , n. 

-like, adj. and adv. suff. — See like, adj. and like, 
adV. 

likely, adj. — ME. likli, fr. ON. glikligr, likligr , 
‘likely’, fr. likr, ‘like’. Cp. OE. geltclic and see 
like, adj., and adj. suff. -ly. 

Derivatives : likeli-hood, n., iikeli-ness, n. 
likely, adv. — ME. likli, adv., fr. likli, adj. — See 
likely, adj. 

liken, tr. v. — ME. liknen , fr. lik, ‘like’. See like, 
adj. and verbal suff. -en. 

likeness, n. — ME. liknesse , fr. OE. licnes, short 
for gelicnes, fr. gelic, ‘like’. See like, adj., and 
-ness. 

likewise, adj. — Compounded of like, adj., and 
-wise. 

likin, n., a Chinese tax imposed on articles in 
transit. — Chin., lit. ‘ready money’, 
liking, n. — ME., fr. OE. licung , ‘pleasure’, fr. 
lician , ‘to please’. See like, ‘to be pleased with’, 
and subst. suff. -ing. 

Lila, fern. PN. — See Leila, 
lilac, n. — MF., fr. Sp. lilac, fr. Arab. Idylak, lilak, 
fr. Pers. lilak , var. of nilak, ‘bluish’, fr. nil, ‘blue, 
indigo’, fr. OI. nflah , ‘dark blue’, which is of un- 
certain etymology. It possibly derives fr. I.-E. 
base *«?-, ‘to shine’. See neat, adj., and cp. anil 
and the first element in nilgai and in nainsook. 
Derivative: lilac, adj. 

Liliaceae, n. pi., the lily family {bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Lilium with suff. -aceae. 
liliaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Lilith, n., a female evil spirit. — Heb. Lilith , fr. 
Akkad. Lilitu (whence also Syr. Lelitha), not re- 
lated to, but folk-etymologically connected with, 
Heb. ldyla h , ‘night’, and explained accordingly 
as ‘night demon’. 

Lilium, n., a genus of plants, the lily {bot.) — L. 
lilium. See lily. 

Lilliputian, adj., diminutive, tiny. — Prop, ‘per- 
taining to Lillipuf, a fabulous island with inhab- 
itants 6 inches high. The name was coined by 
Swift in Gulliver's Travels (1726). For the ending 
see suff. -ian. 

Derivative: Lilliputian, n. 
lilt, intr. and tr. v., to sing rhythmically. — ME. 
lulten, of uncertain, perhaps imitative, origin. 
Derivative: lilt, n. 

lily, n. — ME. lilie, fr. OE. lilie, fr. L. lilium, ‘lily’, 
which, together with Gk. Xelptov, of s.m., is 
prob. borrowed fr. Egypt, hrr-t (pronounced in 
Coptic hreri, hleli). Cp. fleur-de-lis, gigliato and 
the second element in Chamaelirium, Dasylirion, 
limaceous, adj., limacine {zool.) — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. Umax, gen. -acis, ‘snail, slug’. 
See limax. 

limacine, adj., pertaining to the slugs or to the 
genus Limax {zool.) — Formed fr. L. Umax, gen. 
-acis, ‘snail, slug’ (see next word), with suff. -ine 
(representing L. -inus). 

Limax, n., the genus containing the slugs {zool.) 
— L. Umax , gen. -acis, ‘slug, snail’, fr. Gk. Xel- 
p 5^, which is cogn. withRUss. slimdk , ‘snail’, lit. 
‘the slimy animal’, OPruss. slayx, Lith. sliekas, 
Lett, siieka, ‘earth worm’, OE. slaw-wyrm, ‘slow- 
worm’ (see slowworm). All these words are deriv- 
atives of I.-E. base *{s)lei~, ‘slimy’, whence 
also OE. sliw, ‘tench’, slim, ‘mud’. See slime 
and cp. lime, ‘birdlime’. 

limb, n., member. — ME. lim. fr. OE. lim, rel. to 
ON. limr, ‘limb’, lim, ‘small branch of a tree’, 
Norw. lim, Dan., Swed. lem, ‘member’; formed 



with -m-formative element fr. Teut. base *ti-, 
which corresponds to I.-E. base *lei-, ‘to bend* 
be movable, be nimble’. With -^-formative ele- 
ment, the same base appears in Goth, lithus, 
OE. lip, ‘joint, limb’, and possibly also in L. li- 
tuus , ‘the crooked staff borne by the augurs’. 
From base *lei- prob. derive also L. limus, 
‘aslant, sidelong’, Ilmen, ‘threshold’, and the first 
element in limes, ‘boundary, limit’. See limit and 
cp. lituus. Cp. also lay figure. 

Derivatives: limb-ed , limb-y, limb-less , adjs. 
limb, n., edge, border. — L. limbus, ‘hem, border’, 
for *lembos, cogn. with OI. lambate, ‘hangs 
down’, lambah, ‘hanging down, long, big’, 
MHG. limpfen , ‘to limp’, and to E. limp (q.v.) 
limbate, adj., edged, bordered. — Late L. limbd- 
tus, fr. L. limbus , ‘hem, border’. See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

limbec, n., alembic {archaic). — Aphetic for alem- 
bic. 

limber, n., the detachable fore part of a gun car- 
riage. — Prob. rel. to F. limonihe , ‘wagon with 
two shafts’, fr. Union , ‘shaft’, which is rel. to Sp. 
limon, ‘shaft’, Sp. and Port, leme, ‘helm’, Sp. 
leman, ‘helmsman’ ; prob. of Celtic origin. 
Derivative: limber, tr. and intr. v. 
limber, adj., pliant, flexible. — According to 
W. W. Skeat, related to limp, ‘flaccid’. 
Derivatives: limber, tr. v., limber-ly, adv., lim- 
ber -ness, n. 

limbers, n. pi. {naut.) — F. lumiere , ‘light; lim- 
bers’, fr. L. luminaria , which is the plural of 
luminare , *a light, lamp, torch’, but was mistaken 
in Vulgar Latin for a fem. sing. noun. L. lumi- 
nare is prop. neut. of the adjective luminaris , 
‘giving light’, used as a noun. See luminary, 
limbo, n., a region between heaven and hell. — 
Prop. abl. of L. limbus, ‘border’ (see limb, ‘bor- 
der’). The abl. form was taken from the phrase 
in limbo patrum (‘ in the border of hell, reserved 
for the fathers or saints’), a phrase used by the 
church fathers, 

Limburger, n., a kind of cheese. — Short for 
Limburger cheese, prop, ‘cheese made in the 
province Limburg in Belgium’, 
lime, n., 1) birdlime {rare)', 2) calcium oxide. — 
ME. lim , fr. OE. Urn, ‘birdlime; calcium oxide’, 
rel. to OS., ON., MLG., OHG., MHG. Urn, 
Dan. lim. Du. lijm, G. Leim , ‘birdlime’, and 
cogn. with L. limus, ‘slime, mud, mire’, Cp., 
with other formative elements, ON. leir, ‘clay, 
loam’, OPruss. layso , ‘clay’, laydis, ‘loam’, Alb. 
Ve&, ‘watery clay’. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *lei -, ‘slime, slimy, sticky’. See slime 
and cp. loam- Cp. also limno-, and words there 
referred to. Cp. also oblivion. 

Derivative: lime, tr. v., 1) to smear with bird- 
lime; 2) to mix with lime, 
lime, n., a fruit allied to lemon. — F., fr. Proven^. 
limo, fr. Arab. ItmJ 1 (whence also Sp. lima), 
noun of unity, formed from the collective noun 
lim, which derives fr. Pers. limun. See lemon and 
cp. limonene. 

lime, n., the linden tree. — Fr. earlier line, fr. lind; 
see linden. The change of line to lime prob. oc- 
curred first in compounds whose second element 
began with a labial (as in line-bark , line-bast, 
etc.) 

limehouse, n., defamation of one’s political op- 
ponents. — Named after the borough Lime- 
house, near London, where David Lloyd George 
(1863rl944) delivered a speech July 30, 1909. 
limejuicer, n. (slang), 1) a British ship ; 2) an Eng- 
lish sailor; 3) an Englishman. — Formed fr. 
lime, the fruit, juice, and suff. -er; so called from 
the limejuice served on British ships to prevent 
scurvy. 

limen, n., the threshold of consciousness (psy - 
chol.) — L. limen , gen. liminis , ‘threshold’, prob. 
rel. to limes , gen. Umitis, ‘boundary, limit’. See 
limit and -men and cp. lintel, eliminate, prelimi- 
nary, postliminy, sublime, subliminal. 

Limerick, n., a nonsense verse of five lines, usu- 
ally rhyming aabba. — So called after the Irish 
place name Limerick , which is mentioned in the 
refrain of a similar verse. (The refrain runs: 
“ Will you come up to Limerick ?”) 
limes, n., boundary. — L. limes. See limit. 
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lime tree, the linden tree. — See lime, ‘the linden 
tree’. 

limey, n. (slang), 1) an English sailor; 2) an 
Englishman. — Shortened fr. limejuicer. For the 
ending see adj. suff. -y. 

Limicolae, n. pi., a group of wading birds ( orni - 
thoh) — ModL., lit. ‘mud dwellers’, compound- 
ed of L. limus , ‘slime, mud, mire’, and colere, ‘to 
till (the ground), inhabit’. For the first element 
see limno-, for the second see colony, 
liminal, adj., pertaining to, or situated at, the ii- 
men. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. If men, 
gen. liminis. See limen. 

limit, n. — ME. limit e, fr. MF. (= F.) limit e, fr. 
L. limit em , acc. of limes , ‘boundary, limit’, 
which prob. stands for *lim-it , lit. ‘crossway’, 
and is compounded of limus , ‘aslant, sidelong’, 
and */7-, ‘going’, from the stem of eo, ire, ‘to go’. 
L. limus is prob. rel. to L. limen , ‘threshold*, 
both these words being prob. derived fr. I.-E. 
base *lei~, ‘to bend, be movable’, whence also 
ON. limr, OE. Urn, ‘member’. See limb, ‘mem- 
ber’, and cp. Limulus, lituus, oblique. For the 
second element in limit see itinerate. Cp. also 
delimit, delimitate. 

limit, tr. v. — ME. limiten, fr. MF. (= F.) limiter , 
fr. L. limitare, 'to bound, limit, fix’, fr. limes , 
gen. limitis. See limit, n. 

Derivatives: limit-able , adj., Hmit-ed, adj., limit - 
ed-ly, adv., limit-ed-ness, n., limit-er, n., limit- 
-ing, adj. 

limitary, adj., serving as a limit, limited. — L. 
limit aris, fr. limes, gen. limitis. See limit, n., and 
-ary. 

Derivative: limitar-ian, n., one who limits, 
limitation, n. — ME. limitacioun, fr. L. Umitatio , 
gen. -onis, ‘a fixing’, fr. Umitdtus , pp. of limitare. 
See limit, v. and n., and -ation. 
limitative, adj. — F. limitatif (fem. limitative), fr. 
ML. limitdtivus, ‘limiting’, fr. L. Umitdtus , pp. 
of limitare. See limit, v. and n., and -ive. 
limitless, adj. — Formed fr. limit, n., and suff. 
-less; first used by the English poet, statesman 
and soldier Sir Philip Sidney (1554-86) in 1581. 
Derivatives: limitless-ly , adv., limitless-ness, n. 
limitrophe, adj., bordering, adjacent. — F. limi- 
trophe, fr. Late L. limit rophus , ‘set apart for the 
support of troups’, a hybrid coined fr. L. limes, 
gen. limitis, ‘boundary, limit’, and Gk. Tp 090 ?, 
‘feeder’, fr. Tpscpeiv, ‘to feed, nourish’. See limit, 
n., and trophic. Late L. limitrophus is shortened 
fr. *limitotrophus (see haplology). 
limma, n., a semitone (pros.) — Late L., fr. Gk. 
Xetp,jaa, ‘a semitone’, lit. ‘a remainder’, from 
the stem of XeiTito, ‘I leave’, which stands for 
*leiq w o, and is cogn. with L. linquo (for *li-n- 
q w o), ‘I leave, abandon’, both deriving fr. I.-E. 
base *liq w ~, ‘to let, leave’, whence also OE. Ian, 
‘loan’, Isenan, ‘to lend’. See loan and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ma. 
limn, tr. v., to illuminate. — ME. limnen , fr, lu- 
minen , which is aphetic for enluminen, fr. MF. 
enluminer, ‘to illuminate’, fr. OF. enluminer, ‘to 
light up, make brilliant’, fr. en, ‘in’ (see 1st en-), 
and L. luminare , ‘to illuminate’. See illuminate. 
Derivatives: limn-er, n., limn-ery, n. 
limn-, form of limno- before a vowel. 
Limnanthaceae, n. pi., the false-mermaid family 
( bot .) — ModL., lit. ‘marsh flower family’, com- 
pounded of limno-, Gk. (Scv-Ooc;, ‘flower’ (see 
anther), and suff. -aceae. 

limnanthaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

limnetic, adj., pertaining to, or inhabiting, fresh 
water. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. Xip.V7)T7)s, 
‘living in marshes’, fr. XifzvTj. See limno- and cp. 
next word. 

Limnetis, n. a genus of crustaceans (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. XipivyjTu;, fem. of Xifzv^rqi;, ‘liv- 
ing in marshes’. See prec. word, 
limno-, before a vowel limn-, combining form 
meaning ‘marsh, marshy lake’. — Gk. Xt^vo-, 
Xifzv-, fr. Xipvij, ‘marsh, pool, lake’, which is 
rel. to Xtjxrjv, ‘harbor, haven’, Xeijxc&v, ‘a moist, 
grassy meadow’, and prob. cogn. with L. limus, 
‘slime, mud, mire’. See slime and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. lime, ‘birdlime’. Cp. also 
limnetic, limonite, Limonium, Lymnaea, and the 



first element in Limicolae and in Limosella. 
Limnobium, n., a genus of plants, the American 
frogbit (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Xivp.6^tO(;, ‘liv- 
ing in lakes’, which is compounded of X(p.V7), 
‘pool, lake’, and fUo?, ‘life’. See limno- and bio-, 
limnology, n., the study of fresh waters, esp. of 
ponds and lakes. — Compounded of limno- and 
Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6voq, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: limnolog-ic , limnolog-ic-al, adjs., 
limnolog-ic-al-ly, adv., limnolog-ist , n. 
limonene, n., a terpene of lemonlike odor ( chem .) 
— Formed with suff. -ene fr. ModL. limonum, 
‘lemon’, fr. F. limon. See lemon and cp. lime, ‘a 
fruit’. 

limonite, n., hydrous ferric oxide (mineral.) — G. 
Limonit, lit. ‘meadow ore’, coined by Hausmann 
in 1813 fr. Gk. Xsljjlcov, ‘meadow’, and suff. -it. 
Gk. Xeipukv is rel. to Xtp/fjv, ‘harbor’, Xi(i.v7j, 
‘marsh, pool, lake’; suff. -it goes back to Gk. 

See limno- and subst. siiff. -ite. For sense 
development cp. its former German name Wie- 
senerz, lit. ‘meadow ore’. 

Derivative : limonit-ic, adj. 

Limonium, n., a genus of plants, the sea lavender 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Xeip.amov, ‘the sea 
lavender’, fr. Xet,j/,<ov, ‘meadow’. See prec. 
word and 1st -ium. 

Limosella, n., a genus of plants, the mudwort 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of L. limus , 
‘slime, mud, mire’, and sella, ‘seat’, which 
stands for *sed-la, from the stem of sedere , ‘to 
sit’. For the first element see limno-, for the 
second see sedentary and cp. subsellium. 
limousine, n., a large automobile, orig. with a 
closed compartment. — F., prop. fem. of the 
adjective limousin , ‘of Limousin’, used as a 
noun, fr. Limousin , name of an old province in 
Central France. 

limp, adj., flaccid, drooping. — Related to MHG. 
lampen , ‘to hang down’, and to limp, v. Cp. 
blimp. 

Derivatives : limp-ly, adv., limp-ness, n. 
limp, intr. v., to walk lamely. — Related to OE. 
lemp-healt, ‘halting’, MHG. limpfen, ‘to limp’, 
lampen , ‘to hang down’, and cogn. with 01. lam- 
bate, ‘hangs down’, lambah , ‘hanging down’, L. 
limbus (for *lembos), ‘hem, border’, Du. lomp, 
‘piece, mass’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)lab-, *(s)leb-, 
‘slack, loose; to hang down’, whence also OE. 
slxpan, ‘to sleep’. See sleep and cp. limp, ‘flaccid’. 
Cp. also limb, ‘edge, border’, lumber, ‘to move 
clumsily’, lump, ‘mass’. 

Derivatives: limp r n., limp-er , n., limp-ing , adj., 
limp-ing-ly, adv., limp-ing-ness, n. 
limpet, n., a marine gastropod mollusk. — ME. 
lempet , fr. OE. lempedu , fr. ML. lampreda, ‘lim- 
pet, lamprey’. See lamprey, 
limpid, adj., clear; transparent. — F. limpide, fr. 
L. limpidus , ‘clear’, fr. limpa , lumpa, ‘water god- 
dess; water’ (see lymph). L. limpidus orig. meant 
‘as clear as water’. It was influenced in form by 
liquidus, ‘flowing, fluid’. 

Derivatives: limpid-ly, adv., limpid-ness, n. 
limpidity, n. — F. limpidity, fr. Late L. limpidita - 
tem, acc. of limpiditds , ‘clarity’, fr. L. limpidus. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

Limulus, n., the genus of the king crab (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. L. limulus, ‘somewhat askance’, di- 
min. of limus , ‘askance’, which is prob. rel. to 
limen, ‘threshold’, limes , ‘boundary’. See limit, 
n. 

limy, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -y fr. lime, 
‘birdlime’. 

Linaceae, n. pi., the flax family (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Linum with suff. -aceae. 
linaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
linage, lineage, n., number of printed lines on a 
page. — Formed fr. line, ‘string, cord’, with 
suff. -age. 

Linaria, n., a genus of plants, the toadflax (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. linum, ‘flax’ (see Linum); so called 
from the resemblance of the foliage to flax. For 
the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
linch, linchet, n., a strip of unplowed land. — OE. 
Mine, ‘slope, hill’, rel. to hlinian, ‘to lean’. See 
lean, ‘to incline’, and -et and cp. links. 



linchpin, n., a pin passing through the end of an 
axletree. — Fr. earlier linspin, lit. ‘axle pin’. The 
first element of this compound derives fr. OE. 
lynis, ‘axletree’, which is rel. to OS. lunisa , MLG. 
lunse (whence G. Liinse), MDu. lunse, Ions 
(whence Du. luns ), ‘axletree’, and cogn. with 
01. anih (for *-olni ), ‘part of the leg above the 
knee’ ; see ell. For the second element see pin. 
linctus, n., a sirupy medicine. — L. line t us, ‘a lick- 
ing’, fr. linctus, pp. of lingere , ‘to lick’. See lick, 
lindackerite, n., a complex nickel copper arsenate 
(mineral.) — G. Lindaekerit, named after the 
I9th-cent. Austrian chemist Joseph Lindacker, 
who analyzed it. The ending -it goes back to 
Gk. -itt)?; see subst. suff. -ite. 
linden, n., the lime tree. — Prop, subst. use of the 
obsol. adjective linden, ‘of linden wood’, fr. ob- 
sol. lind, ‘linden tree’, fr. OE. lind, which is rel. 
to OS. Undo, lindia, ON. lind, OHG. lint a, 
MHG., G. Unde , ‘the lime tree’. These words 
prob. mean lit. ‘the tree with pliant bast’, and 
derive fr. I.-E. base *lent -, ‘flexible’, whence also 
dial. Russ, lut, ‘lindenbast’, Russ lutljd, ‘a forest 
of lime trees’, Pol.^r, ‘switch, twig’, Lith. lenta , 
‘board, plank’, L. lentus, ‘flexible’, OE. U6e, 
‘soft, mild, gentle’. See lentitude and cp. the 
second element in Ethelinda. Cp. also lime, 
‘linden’. 

line, n., flax (obsol.) — ME., fr. OE. lin, ‘flax’. See 

linen. 

line, n., a string, cord. — ME. ; partly fr. F. ligne, 
fr. L. linea, ‘a linen thread, string, cord, line’, 
prop. fem. of the adj. lineus, ‘of linen’, fr. linum, 
‘flax, linen’; partly fr. OE. line, ‘cord, rope, line’, 
which prob. derives fr. OE. lin , ‘flax’. See linen 
and cp. line, ‘flax’. Cp. also allineate, collimate, 
curvilinear, interline, interlineage, lineament, 
linear, lingerie, rectilinear. 

Derivatives : lined , liner (qq.v.) 
line, tr. v., to mark with lines; intr. v., to form a 
line — ME. linen, fr. line. See prec. word, 
line, tr. v., to cover the inner side of. — Orig. ‘to 
cover with linen'. See line, ‘flax’. 

Derivatives: lined (q.v.), lin-er, n., lining (q.v.) 
lineage, n., lineal descent, pedigree. — ME. lig- 
nage, linage, fr. OF. lignage, fr. VL. *lfnedticum, 
fr. L. linea, ‘line’. See line, ‘string, cord’, and 
-age. 

lineage, n. — A var. spelling of linage, 
lineal, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. linealis, ‘pertaining 
to a line’, fr. L. linea, ‘line’. See line, ‘string, 
cord’, and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: lineal, n., lineal-ity, n., lineal-ly, 
adv. 

lineament, n., feature; contour. — ME .liniament, fr. 
L. linedmentum, ‘stroke made with a pen ; a fea- 
ture, lineament’, fi. linear e,' to reduce to a straight 
line’, fr. linea. See line, ‘string, cord’, and -ment. 
linear, adj. — L. linearis, ‘pertaining to a line or 
lines, consisting of a line or lines’, fr. linea. See 
line, ‘string, cord’, and -ar and cp. collinear. 
Derivative: linear-ly, adv. 

lineate, adj., marked with lines. — L. lined t us, pp. 
of linear e, ‘to make into a straight line’, fr. linea , 
‘line’. See line, ‘string, cord’, and adj. suff. 

-ate. 

lineation, n. — ME. lineacion, fr. L. lined t id, gen. 
-onis, ‘the making into a straight line, the draw- 
ing of lines’, fr. lineatus, pp. of linedre. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

lined, adj., marked with lines. — Formed with 
3rd suff. -ed fr. line, ‘string, cord’, 
lined, adj., provided with a lining. — Pp. of line, 
‘to cover’. 

linen, n. and adj. — Orig. an adjective in the 
sense of ‘made of flax’; ME., fr. OE. linen, fr. 
lin, ‘flax’, which is rel. to OS., ON., OHG. lin, 
‘flax, linen’, MHG. linin, linen, ‘linen’ (adj.), G. 
Leinen and Linnen, ‘linen’ (n.), Goth, lein, ‘lin- 
en cloth’. These words are prob. borrowed fr. 
L. linum, ‘flax, linen’, which, together witlf Gk. 
Xtvov, of s,m., prob. derives from a non-Indo- 
European source. Cp. Lith. lindi(p\.), ‘flax, linen’, 
Russ, len (gen. Una), of s.m., which are prob. 
borrowed fr. Gk. Xtvov. Alb Vi-ri, Gheg Vi-ni, 
and possibly also Corn., Bret, lin, W. llin, ‘flax’ 
are Latin loan words. See line, ‘string, cord’, and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also crinoline, 
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gridelin, linon, linnet, linoleum, linseed, lint, 
Linum. 

Derivatives: linen-ette , n., linen-ize, tr. v., linen- 
iz-er, n. 

liner, n., a ship belonging to a line of steamships. 

— Formed fr. line, ‘string, cord’, with agential 
suff. -er. 

ling, n., a seafish allied to the cod. — ME. lenge , 
rel. to ON. langa, Du. leng, G. Lange, ‘ling’, lit. 
‘the long fish’, and to OE. lang , ‘long’. See long, 
adj. 

ling, n., the common heather. — ME. lyng , fr. 
ON. lyng (whence Dan. lyng , Swed. ljung ), 
‘heather’, rel. to ON .slyngva, ‘to throw, sling’, and 
to OE. slingen , ‘to creep’. See sling, ‘to throw’. 
Derivative : ling-y, adj. 

•ling, subst. suff. meaning belonging to or having 
the quality of (as in earthling , darling ), or having 
diminutive of depreciatory force (as in duckling , 
gosling, resp. in lordling, underling ). — ME., fr. 

OE. - ling , rel. to ON. - lingr , OHG., MHG., 
G. -ling, Goth, -liggs. Cp. -ing, ‘pertaining to’. 

-ling, -lings, adv. suff. expressing direction as in 
back-lings . — ME. - ling , -tinges, fr. OE. -linge, 
-linges (the -s in -linges is the adv. genitive suff.) ; 
prob. rel. to OE. lang, ‘long’, hence derivatively 
identical with suff. -long, by which it has now 
been replaced. 

linga, lingam, n., the phallic emblem under which 
Siva is worshiped. — OI. linga, nom. lingam , 
‘mark, token, sign, emblem’, lit. ‘something at- 
taching to an object’ ; of uncertain origin. 

Unger, intr. v. — Northern ME. lengeren , freq. of 
lengen, ‘to tarry’, fr. OE. lengan, ‘to prolong, 
delay’, fr. lang , ‘long’. Cp. Du. lengen, ‘to leng- 
then’, and see long, adj. 

Derivatives: linger-er , n., linger- ing, adj., linger- 
ing- ly, adv. 

lingerie, n., linen goods. — F., fr. linge , ‘linen’, fr. 

OF. linge, ‘linen’, fr. linge (adj.), ‘of linen’, fr. L. 
lineus, of s.m., fr. linum, ‘linen’. *See linen and 
-ery. 

lingo, n., language; dialect, jargon. — Provencal 
lingo , lengo, ‘tongue, language’, fr. L. lingua. See 

lingual. 

lingot, n., an ingot (archaic). — F., formed by the 
agglutination of the definite article le , /’, from 
Vingot, lit. ‘the ingot’. F. le derives fr. L. ille, 
‘that’. See ille and ingot. For the agglutination 
of the article cp. lierre and words there referred 
to. 

lingua franca, a hybrid language consisting esp. 
of Italian, Spanish, French and Greek elements. 

— It., prop, ‘the language of the Franks’. See 
lingual and Frank. 

lingual, adj. — ML. lingualis, ‘pertaining to the 
tongue’, fr. L. lingua, ‘tongue, speech, language’, 
fr. OL. dingua , which is cogn. with OE. tunge, 
Goth, tuggo, ‘tongue’. See tongue and cp. lan- 
guage, langued, languet, langue d’oc, langue d’oil, 
lingo, lingula, dentilingual, bilingual, trilingual. 
The change of d (in OL. dingua) to / (in L. lingua) 
was prob. due to dialectal influence (the so- 
called ‘Sabine /’); see lachrymal . It was facilitat- 
ed by a folk-etymological association with 
lingere, ‘to lick’, the tongue having been con- 
ceived as ‘the licking organ’. 

Derivatives : lingual, n., a Ungual sound, lingual - 
ity , n., lingual- ly, adv. 

linguiform, adj., tongue-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. lingua, ‘tongue’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See lingua] and form, n. 

linguist, n. — A hybrid coined fr. L. lingua (see 
lingual) and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Derivatives: linguist-ic , adj., linguist-ic-al-ly, 
adv., linguistics (q.v.) 

linguistics, n., the science of language. — See 
prec. word and -ics. 

lingula, n., a tonguelike part (anat. and zool.) — 
L., ‘a little tongue’, dimin, of lingua , ‘tongue’. 
See lingual and -ule and cp. ligule. 
lingo late, adj., tongue-shaped. — L. lingulatus, 
‘tongue-shaped, Ungulate’, fr. lingula , ‘little 
tongue’. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate and 
cp ligulate. 

linguo-, combining form meaning lingual, lin- 
gually. — Fr. L. lingua , ‘tongue’. See lingual, 
liniment, n., an oily liquid for applying to the 



skin. — ME. lynyment , fr. Late L. linimentum , fr. 
L. linire, a secondary form of liner e, ‘to daub, 
besmear, anoint’, which stands for *li-nere and 
is cogn. with OI. linati, Idyate, liyate, liyati, 
‘adheres to; slips into; disappears’, Gk. aXl- 
vetv, ‘to anoint, besmear’, OIr. as-leinamm , 
T soil’, leinam, T follow’ (lit. ‘I stick to’); fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)lei-, ‘slime, slimy, sticky’, whence 
also OE. slim, ‘slime’. See slime and -ment and 
cp. lime, ‘birdlime’. Cp. also delete. The change 
of L. linere (3rd conj.) to linire (4th conj.) is 
prob. due to the influence of polxre, ‘to polish’, 
linin, n., a bitter white substance obtained from 
the purging flax (chem.) — Formed with chem. 
suff. -in fr. L. linum, ‘flax, linen’. See Linum. 
lining, n. — Formed fr. line, ‘to cover’, with -ing, 
suff. forming verbal nouns, 
link, n., ring of a chain. — ME. linke, of Scand. 
origin; cp. Swed. lank, ‘ring’, and ON. hlekkr , 
‘chain, link’, which are rel. to OE. hlence, ‘link, 
(pi.) armor’, MHG. linken, G. lenken, ‘to bend, 
turn, lead’, fr. I.-E. base *qleng -, ‘to bend’. See 
lank. 

Derivatives: link, tr. v., to join together with or 
as with a link; intr. v., to join, link-age , n. 
link, n., a torch. — Prob. fr. ML. linchinus , sec- 
ondary form of lichinus, ‘wick’, fr. Gk. Xu^voq, 
‘portable light, lamp’, which stands for *luqs- 
nos and derives fr. I.-E. base *leuq-, ‘to emit 
light, shine’. See light, ‘brightness’, and cp. lune. 
links, n. pi., sand hills; a golf course. — OE. 
hlinc, ‘slope, hill’, rel. to OE. hlinian, ‘to lean’. 
See lean, ‘to incline’, and cp, linch, linchet. 
linn, n., a waterfall. — Prob. a blend of OE. 
hlynn , ‘torrent’, and W. Uyn, ‘pool, pond’. 
Unnaea, n M a genus of plants, the twinflower 
(bot.) — ModL., named after Linnaeus. See next 
word. 

Linnaean, Linnean, adj., pertaining to the system 
or method of Linnaeus. — Formed fr. Linnaeus, 
Latinized form of Linne , name of the great Swe- 
dish botanist (1707-78). For the ending see suff. 
-ean. 

linnet, n., a small singing bird of the finch family. 
— OF. (F. linot, linotte), fr. I in, ‘flax’, fr. L. 
linum , of s.m. (see Linum, line, ‘string, cord’); 
so called because it feeds on the seeds of flax, 
linoleum, n. — Orig. ‘solidified oil’ ; coined by the 
English inventor Frederick Walton in 1863, fr. 
L. linum, ‘flax’, and oleum , ‘oil’. See Linum and 
oleo-. 

linotype, n. — Contraction of line o' type. See 
line, ‘string, cord’, and type. 

Linsang, n., a genus of long-tailed catlike mam- 
mals of S. Asia ( zoo 4 ) — ModL., fr. Javanese 
native word. 

linseed, n., seeds of flax. — ME. linsed, fr. OE. 

Unsaid. See line, ‘flax’, and seed, 
linsey-woolsey, n., a coarse cloth made of wool or 
cotton. — The first element derives fr. Lindsey, 
a village in Suffolk (England). The second ele- 
ment is formed fr. wool, on analogy of linsey, 
which was supposed to be formed fr. lin(en) 
with the alleged suff. - sey . 
linstock, n., formerly, a staff used for firing can- 
non. — Du. lontstok, compounded of lont, 
‘match’, and stok , ‘stick’. See limt and stock, 
lint, n., soft linen used for dressing wounds. — 
ME. lynt, linnet, fr. L. linteum , ‘linen cloth’, 
prop. neut. of the adjective linteus , ‘of linen’, fr. 
linum, ‘flax’. See linen and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives : lint-en, lint-y, adjs. 
lintel, n. — ME., fr. OF. lintel (F. linteau ), var. of 
Under, fr. VL. * limit dr is, which is a blend of L. 
liminaris, ‘pertaining to the threshold’, and 
limes, gen. limit is, ‘boundary’. See limen, limit, 
lintonite, n., a variety of thomsonite (mineral.) — 
Named after the American scientist Miss Laura 
A. Linton (died in 1915), who analyzed it. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Linum, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — L. linum, 
‘flax’. See linen and cp. line, ‘string, cord’, and 
words there referred to. 

liny, adj., marked with lines. — Formed fr. line, 
‘string, cord*, with adj. suff. -y. 
lio-, a var. of leio-. 

lion, n. — ME. lion, leon , fr. OF. (= F.) lion, fr. 



L. lednem , acc. of led , fr. Gk. Xeoiv, ‘lion’, which 
is of uncertain, possibly Semitic, origin; cp. 
Heb. labhV , Akkad, labbu, ‘lion’. Cp. also Ho- 
meric Xu;, ‘lion’, which is prob. a loan word fr. 
Heb. Idyish, ‘lion’. OE. leo, OHG. lewo, lewo 
(whence MHG. leu, iewe , G. Lowe), Goth. *liwa 
(whence OSlav. livti), OIr. leon (gen. pi.), Mir. 
leo, OCo. leu, W. Hew, ‘lion’, are Latin loan 
words. Cp. Lionel, chameleon, codling, Lyon, ‘a 
variant of apple’, dandelion, Leander, Leonard, 
Leontodon, Leonurus, leopard, leu, lev, panta- 
loon. 

lioncel, n., a young lion. — OF. lioncel (F. lion - 
ceau ), dimin. of lion. See lion. 

Lionel, masc. PN. — F., lit. ‘young lion’. See lion, 
lionesque, adj,, resembling a lion. — A hybrid 
formed fr. lion with -esque, a suff. of Italian, ult. 
Teut. origin. 

lioness, n., a female lion. — Formed fr. lion with 
suff. -ess. 

lionism, n., the practise of lionizing. — A hybrid 
coined fr. lion with -ism, a suff. of Greek origin, 
lionize, tr. v., to treat as a lion; intr. v., to visit 
the sights (lit. ‘the lions’) of a place. — A hybrid 
coined fr. lion with -ize, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Derivative: lioniz-ation , n. 
lip, n. — ME. lippe, fr. OE. lippa, rel. to OFris. 
lippa , MDu. lippe (whence F. lippe , ‘thick lower 
lip’), Du. lip, OHG. lefs, MHG. lefs, lefse, dial. 
G. Lefze (G. Lippe is borrowed fr. LG.), Swed. 
Idpp , Dan. Isebe, ‘lip’, and prob. cogn. with L. 
labium , labrumf lip’, and prob. also with Toch. A 
lym-, ‘lip’. Cp. labial, labrum. 

Derivatives: lip, v. (q.v.), lip-less , adj. 
lip, tr. v., to touch with the lips, to kiss. — Fr. 
lip, n. ; first used by Shakespeare. 

Derivative: lipp-ed, adj. 
lipar-, form of liparo- before a vowel. 

Liparis, n., a genus of plants, the twayblade (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. XiTOxpoG, ‘oily, fat, greasy’. 
See liparo-, 

liparo-, before a vowel lipar-, combining form 
meaning ‘oily’. — Gk. XiTtapo-, Xtrcap-, fr. 
Xnrap6<;, ‘oily, fat, greasy’, fr. XCttoi;, ‘fat, 
grease’. Seelipo-, ‘fat’. 

liparoid, adj., fatty. — Compounded of lipar- and 
Gk. -oetSv)*;, ‘like’, fr. ‘form, shape’. See 

-oid. 

lipase, n., a class of enzymes ( biochem .) — Form- 
ed with suff, -ase fr. Gk. Xlrcoc ‘fat, grease’. 
See lipo-, ‘fat’. 

lipide, lipid, n., any of a group of organic sub- 
stances comprising the fats. — F. lipide, coined 
fr. Gk. Xirro<;, ‘fat’ (see lipo-, ‘fat’), and chem. 
suff. -ide. 

lipo-, combining form meaning ‘fat’, as in lipo- 
lysis. — Gk. Xltto-, fr. XLro?, ‘fat, grease’, 
which is cogn. with L. lippus , ‘blear-eyed’, OE, 
be-lifan, ‘to remain’. See leave, v., and cp. Li- 
paris, lipoma. 

lipo-, combining form meaning ‘lacking’, as in 
lipography. — From the stem of Gk. XeiTrsc&oct, 
‘to be lacking’, passive of Xel7reiv, ‘to leave’. 
See loan. 

lipography, n., omission of a letter or syllable in 
writing. — Compounded of lipo-, ‘lacking’, and 
Gk. -ypacpta, fr. YP®¥ £lv i ‘to write’. See 

-graphy. 

lipoid, n., a fatlike substance. — Coined fr. Gk. 
Xl7to?, ‘fat’, and -oei&fc, ‘like’, fr. elSo? ‘form, 
shape’. See lipo-, ‘fat’, and -oid. 
lipolysis, n., decomposition of fat. — Compound- 
ed of lipo-, ‘fat’, and Gk. X6ot<;, ‘a loosing, 
loosening, setting free; dissolution’. See -lysis, 
lipolytic, adj., pertaining to, or causing, lipolysis. 
— Compounded of lipo-, ‘fat’, and -lytic, 
lipoma, n., a fatty tumor (med.) — Medical L., 
coined by the French physician Alexis Littrd 
(1658-1 726), fr. Gk. Xliroc, ‘fat, grease*. See 
lipo-, ‘fat’, and -oma. 

ipothymia, n., a fainting (med) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. Xt.Troffuji.la, ‘swoon’, fr. XL7ro^u[i.eiv, ‘to 
fall into a swoon, to faint’, which is compound- 
ed of the base of XetTreo&ai, ‘to be lacking’, 
and £K3^.6<; ‘spirit, mind, soul’. For the first 
element see lipo-, ‘lacking’, for the second see 
thio-. 

Upper, n., a slight ruffling of the sea. — Prob. rel. 
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to ON. hleypa , ‘to cause to leap’, and to E. leap 
(q.v.) 

Lippia, n., a genus of plants 6 hot .) — ModL., 
named after the Italian naturalist Agostino 
Lippi. For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
liquate, tr. v., to separate the more fusible sub- 
stance from the less fusible. — Orig. ‘to melt’, 
fr. L. liquates, , pp. of liquare , ‘to make liquid, to 
melt’, from the stem of liquere, ‘to be liquid’. 
See liquid and verbal suff. -ate. 
liquation, n., the process of liquating. — Late L. 
liqUatio , gen. -dnis, fr. L. liquates, pp. of liquare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

liquefacient, adj., making liquid. — L. liquefa- 
ciens, gen. - entis , pTes. part, of liquefacere. See 
liquefy and -facient. 

Derivative: liquefacient, n. 
liquefaction, n. — Late L. liquef actio, gen. -dnis, 
fr. L. liquefactus, pp. of liquefacere. See next 
word and -ation. 

liquefy, tr. and intr. v., to change into a liquid. — 
MF. (= F.) liquefier , fr. L. liquefacere , ‘to make 
liquid, to melt’, which is compounded of liquere , 
‘to be liquid’, and facere, ‘to make, do’ (but as- 
similated in form to the numerous French verbs 
ending in -fier). See liquid and fact and cp. -fy. 
Derivatives: liquefi-able , adj., liquefi-er , n. 
liquescent, adj., tending to become liquid. — L. 
liquescens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of liquescere , 
‘to become liquid, to melt’, inchoative of liquere , 
‘to be liquid’. See liquid and -escent and cp. de- 
liquesce, deliquescent. 

liqueur, n., any of certain alcoholic liquors sweet- 
ened and flavored. — F., fr. L. liquorem, acc. of 
liquor , ‘a fluid, liquid’. See liquor. 

Derivative : liqueur, tr. v. 
liquid, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) liquide, fr. L. 
liquidus, ‘flowing, fluid, liquid, clear’, fr. liquere , 
‘to be fluid, be liquid’, which is rel. to lix, gen. 
licis, ‘ashes’, lixa, ‘water; lye’, prolixus, ‘extend- 
ed’, orig. ‘flowing forward’, and prob. cogn. 
with Oh. fliuch, ‘moist, wet’, OW .gulip, ModW. 
gwlyb , of s.m., W. glwith, ‘dew’, MBret. gloeb , 
ModBret. gleb, ‘moist, wet’. Cp. lixiviate, prolix. 
Derivatives : liquid, n., liquidate (q.v.), liquid-ly , 
adv., liquid-ness , n. 

Liquidambar, n., a genus of trees, the sweet gum 
tree (bot.) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. L. li- 
quidus , ‘fluid’, and Arab, anbar, ‘amber’. See 

liquid and amber. 

liquidate, tr. and intr. v. — ML. liquidates, pp. of 
liquidare, ‘to liquidate’, fr. L. liquidus. See 
liquid and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: liquidat-ion , n., liquidat-or, n. 
liquiditiy, n. — • L. liquiditds, fr. liquidus. See 
liquid and -ity. 

liquor, n., 1) any liquid substance; 2) any bever- 
age; specif, an alcoholic beverage. — ME. li- 
kour, licur , fr. OF. licour, licur (F. liqueur ), fr. 
L. liquorem , acc. of liquor , *a fluid, liquid’, which 
is rel. to liquere. See liquid and -or and cp. li- 
queur, which is a doublet of liquor. 

Derivatives : liquor, tr. and intr. v., liquorish 
(q.v.) 

liquorice, n. — See licorice, 
liquorish, adj., fond of liquor. — Formed fr. li- 
quor with suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: liquorisk-ly, adv., liquor ish-ness, n. 
liquorish, adj. — A var. of lickerish, 
lira, n., an Italian silver coin and monetary unit. 
— It., ‘pound’, fr. L. libra. See libra and cp. 
words there referred to. 

lirella, n., in lichens, the narrow shield with a 
furrow along the middle (bot.) — ModL., di- 
min. of L. lira, ‘the earth thrown up between two 
furrows, furrow’, whence delirdre, ‘to turn aside 
from the furrow; to deviate, become deranged, 
crazy, delirious’. See delirium and -ella. 
Derivatives: Urell-ate , lirell-ous, adjs. 
Liriodendron, n., a genus of trees, the tulip tree 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. Xetptov, 
‘lily’, and S^vSpov, ‘tree’. See lily and dendro-. 
liripipe, liripoop, n., the tail at the back of a hood 
(hist.) — ML. liripipium, of uncertain origin, 
lisbon, n., a kind of sweet wine. — Prop, ‘wine 
shipped from Lisbon \ the capital of Portugal, 
lisle thread. — From Lisle , original spelling of 
Lille, town in France, where it was first made. 



The town derived its name fr. OF. Lisle (F. 
Vile), ‘the island’, in allusion to its geographical 
situation. 

lisp, intr. and tr. v. — ME. lispen, fr. OE. -wlis- 
pian, ‘to stammer, lisp’, fr. wlisp. ‘lisping’, which 
is of imitative origin. Cp. MDu., Du., OHG., 
MHG. lispen (whence the dimin. lispeln ), Dan. 
Ixspe, Swed. las pa, dial. Norw. leispa , which 
all are imitative. 

Derivatives: lisp, n. (q.v.), lisp-er , n., lisp-ing, n. 
lisp, n. — OE. wlisp. See lisp, v. 
lissome, adj. — For lithesome, 
list, n., border of cloth, selvage. — ME. liste, fr. 
OE. liste, rel. to ON. list a, MLG. liste, Du. lijst, 
OHG. lista, MHG. liste, G. Leiste, ‘border, sel- 
vage’ ; prob. cogn. with Alb. Left, ‘raised bor- 
der*. 

list, n. (usually in the pi.), enclosed ground; 
ground for holding tournaments. — A blend of 
list, ‘border of cloth’, and OF. lice, ‘barrier, 
lists’, which itself is prob. borrowed fr. Teut,; 
cp. OHG. lista, ‘border, selvage’, and see prec. 
word. 

list, n., a catalog. — F. liste, ‘list, roll, catalog’, 
orig. ‘strip of paper’, fr. It. lista, which is a 
Teut. loan word. Cp. OHG. lista , ‘border, sel- 
vage’, and see list, ‘border of cloth’. 

Derivatives: list, tr. v., to make a list of, list-er , 
n., list-ing, n. 

list, n., inclination (naut.) — Of uncertain origin; 
perh. fr. list, ‘to be pleased’, taken in the sense 
‘to incline to*. 

Derivative : list, tr. and intr. v. 
list, intr. v., to be pleased; to desire (obsol.) — 
ME. I us ten, listen, ‘to please, desire’, fr. OE. 
lystan, of s.m., fr. lust, ‘pleasure, desire’. See 
lust. 

list, intr. and tr. v., to listen (archaic). — ME. 
listen, fr. OE. hlystan. See listen, 
listen, intr. v. — ME. listnen , a blend of ME. listen 
(fr. OE. hlystan, ‘to hear, listen’, fr. hlyst, ‘a 
hearing’), and OE. hlysnan, ‘tolisten\whichisrel. 
to OE. hlosnian, ‘to listen in suspense’, OHG. 
hlosen , ‘to listen’, *hlusken (whence MHG. 
luschen, G. la us chert), ‘to listen’ (cp. also ON. 
Must, ‘hearing; ear’, hlusta, ‘to listen’, Swed. 
lystra , Du. luisteren, OHG. lustren, ‘to listen’), 
and cogn. with OS lav. slysati, slusati, ‘to hear’, 
Lith. klausau , klausyti, ‘to hear*, OIr. cluas, 
‘ear 1 , OI. srojati, ‘hears, obeys’, fr. l.-E. 
*kleu-s-, an -^-enlargement of base *kleu ‘to 
hear’, whence Gk. xXioc, ‘rumor, fame’, OE. 
hliid, ‘loud’. See loud and cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: listen, n., listen-er , n., listen-ing , 
adj. and n. 

Listera, n., a genus of plants, the twayblade (bot.) 

ModL., named after the English naturalist 

Martin L/ster (1638-171 1). 
listerine, n., an antiseptic. — Named after the 
English surgeon Lord Joseph Lister (1827- 
1912). For the ending see chem. suff. -ine. 
listerize, tr. v., to use an antiseptic during opera- 
tions. — Named after Lord Lister. See prec. 
word and -ize. 

listless, adj., languidly indifferent. — Formed fr. 
list, ‘to be pleased’, with suff. -less. 

Derivatives: listless-ly, adv., listless-ness, n. 
lit, past tense and pp. of the verb light. 
litany, n., form of prayer, — ME. letanie, fr. ML. 
litania, fr. Gk. Xtravcia, ‘prayer, entreaty, sup- 
plication’, fr. Xiraveustv, ‘to pray, entreat, sup- 
plicate’, fr. XtTav6q, ‘praying, entreating, sup- 
pliant’, fr. XtTY), ‘prayer, supplication’, which is 
of uncertain origin. L. lit are, ‘to sacrifice under 
auspicious signs’, is prob. a denominative verb 
fr. *lita, fr. Gk. Xityj. 

litchi, n., the fruit of a Chinese tree (Litchi chinen- 
sis). — Chinese. 

-lite, combining form meaning ‘stone’, used esp. 
in geology, mineralogy and paleontology (cp. 
e.g . foralite, chrysolite, graptolite). — F. -lite, a 
var. of - lithe , fr. Gk. Xl&oq, ‘stone’. See litho- 
and cp. -lith. 

liter, litre, n., a measure of capacity. — F. litre, 
fr. earlier litron, ‘an old measure for grain’, fr. 
ML. litra , ‘a liquid measure’, fr. Gk. XiTpoc, ‘a 
pound’. See litra. 

literacy, n. — Formed fr. literate with suff. -cy. 



literal, adj. — ME., fr. MF. literal (F. litte- 
raf), fr. L. litteralis (literdlis), ‘pertaining to a 
letter’, fr. littera (lit era), ‘letter’. See letter and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: literal-ism, n., literal-ist , n. and adj., 
literal-ist-ic, adj., literal-ity, n., literal-ize, tr. v., 
literal-iz-ation, n., literal-ly, adv., literal-ness, n. 
literary, adj. — L. litterarius (liter dr ius), ‘per- 
taining to reading and writing’, fr. littera, ’letter’. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: literari-ly , adv., literari-ness , n. 
literate, adj., learned, educated; n., an educated 
person. — L. litterdtus (literatus), ‘learned, edu- 
cated’, lit. ‘one who knows the letters’, fr. littera 
(litera), ‘letter’. See letter and adj. suff, -ate and 
cp. literatus. 

literati, n. pi., men of letters. — L. litterati (lite- 
rdti ), pi. of litterdtus (literatus). See literatus, 
literatim, adv., letter by letter; literally. — L. lit- 
terdtim (literatim), formed fr. littera (litera), 
‘letter’, with adv. suff. -atim. See letter. For suff. 
-atim see gradatim and cp. words there referred 
to. 

literature, n. — ME. literature, fr. L. litterdtura 
(literdtura), ‘writing; grammar; learning, schol- 
arship’, fr. littera (litera), ‘letter’. See letter and 
-ure. 

literatus, n., a learned person. — L. litterdtus (li- 
teratus), ‘learned, educated’. See literate and cp. 
literati. 

lith, n., a limb, a joint. — ME., fr. OE. lid. See 
limb, ‘member’, and cp. lay figure, 
lith-, form of litho- before a vowel. 

-lith, combining form meaning ‘stone’, used esp. 
in archaelogy , biology and medicine (as in eolith , 
chololith ) ; in geology, mineralogy, and paleontol- 
ogy, -lite is the regular combining form. — F. 

- lithe , fr. Gk. Xi$o$, ‘stone’. See litho- and cp. -lite. 
litharge, n., lead monoxide. — ME. U targe, fr. 
OF. litarge (F. litharge ), fr. L. Uthargyrus, fr. 
Gk. Xi^apyupo?, ‘vitrified lead, lead monoxide’, 
lit. ‘stone silver’, fr. Xfflcx;, ‘stone’, and apyupoi;, 
‘silver’. See litho- and argent, 
lithe, adj., flexible, supple. — ME. lithe , lith, fr. 
OE. lide, ‘soft, mild, gentle’, rel. to OS. lit hi, 
OHG. lindi, MHG. Unde, G. lind, ON. Unr, fr. 
I.-E. base *lent -, ‘flexible’, whence also L. len- 
tus , ‘flexible, pliant; slow’, and prob. also ON., 
OE. lind, ‘linden tree’, lit. ‘the tree with pliant 
bast’. See lentitude, and cp. linden. 

Derivatives: lithe-ly , adv., lithe-ness, n., lithe- 
some (q.v.) 

lither, adj., bad, wicked (obsol.); lazy (dial.); flex- 
ible, pliant (archaic). — ME., ‘bad, wicked’, fr. 
OE. lydre , ‘base, bad, wicked’, rel. to MLG. 
lUder , ‘a lewd fellow’, G. liederlich, ‘lewd’, OE. 
loddere, ‘beggar’. See loiter. 

Derivatives: lither-ly, adv., lither-ness, n. 
lithesome, adj. — Formed fr. lithe with suff. 
-some. Cp. lissom. 

lithia, n., the oxide of lithium (chem.) — ModL., 
changed fr. lithion (an earlier name for lithia), 
which was formed fr. Gk. XU>eiov, neut. of 
X(&sio<;, ‘stony’, fr. Xt&oc;, ‘stone’; see litho-. 
The name was suggested by the Swedish chem- 
ist, Baron Jons Jakob Berzelius (1779-1848) 
for the fixed alkali discovered by his pupil Johan 
August Arfvedson (1792-1841) in 1817, owing 
to the former’s belief that this oxide occurred 
only in minerals. 

lithiasis, n., the formation of calculi in the body 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. XilHaaic, lit. 
‘disease of the stone’, formed fr. Xi-&o<;, ‘stone’ 
(see litho-), and suff. -aen<; (see -asis). 
lithic, adj., of, or pertaining to, stone. — Gk. 
Xi-&ix6<;, ‘of, or pertaining to, stone’, fr. Xl&oq, 
‘stone’. See litho- and -ic. 
lithium, n., name of a silver-white metallic ele- 
ment (chem.) — ModL., fr. lithia. 

Derivatives: lithi-ate, tr. v., lith-ic, adj. 
litho-, before a vowel lith-, combining form 
meaning ‘stone’. — Gk. Xt-flo-, Xri>-, fr. Xf&oq, 
‘stone’, of unknown origin. Cp. -lite, -lith. 
Lithobius, n., a genus of myriapods (zool.) — 
ModL., compounded of litho- and Gk. plot;, 
‘life’. See bio-. 

Lithodes, n., a genus of crabs (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Xi^wSy^, ‘stonelike’, which is com- 
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pounded of Xi$o<;, ‘stone', and ‘like’. 

See litho- and -ode, ‘like’, 
lithodid, n., any of the crabs of the family Litho- 
didae. — See next word. 

Lithodidae, n., a family of crabs ( zool .) — ModL. 
See Lithodes and -idae. 

lithograph, n., a print made by lithography; intr. 
v., to make prints by-lithography; tr. v., to rep- 
roduce by lithography. — Back formation fr. 
lithography. See -graph. 

Derivative: lithograph-er, n. 
lithography, n., the art or process of printing 
f rom a prepared stone or metal plate. — Lit. 
‘writing on stone’, compounded of litho- and 
Gk. -ypacpia, fr. yp<fc<peiv, ‘to write’. See 
-graphy. 

Derivatives: lithograph-ic , adj., lithograph-ic-al- 
ly, adv. 

lithoid, adj., stonelike. — Gk. Xi^oeiStj;, ‘like a 
stone’, compounded of XC&oc, ‘stone’, and 
-oei8if]<;, ‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form, shape’. See 
litho- and -oid. 

lithology, n., the study of the formation of rocks. 
— Compounded of litho- and Gk. -Xoy(a, fr. 
-X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: Utholog-ic , litholog-ic-al , adjs., 
litholog-ic-al-ly, adv. 

lithomancy, n., divination by stones. — Com- 
pounded of litho- and Gk. p.avTetd, ‘oracle, div- 
ination’. See -mancy. 

lithomarge, n., a variety of kaolin. — ModL. 
lithomarga , a hybrid coined fr. Gk. Xt&oq, 
‘stone’, and L. marga, ‘marl’. See litho- and marl, 
lithontriptic, adj., destroying the calculi in the 
bladder ( med .) — Medical L. litkontripticus , for 
lithonthrypticus, fr. Gk. Xt&cov &po7tTt .xd, 
‘(drugs) crushing stones’. Gk. Xi&tov is gen. pi. 
of Xiffoc, ‘stone’; see litho-. Gk. $pu7trixa is 
neut. pi. of #pu7tTix6<;, ‘able to crush’, fr. #po- 
irrdg, ‘crushed’, verbal adj. of ■S-piirtTeiv, ‘to 
crush’ ; see drop, n. The spelling lithontriptic (for 
lithonthryptic ), arose from a confusion of Gk. 
&pu7rr6<;, ‘crushed’, with rpiTixog, ‘rubbed, 
ground, pounded’, verbal adj. of xpf§etv (see 
trite). 

Lithospermum, n., a genus of plants, the grom- 
well and the puccoon ( bot .) — ModL., com- 
pounded of litho- and Gk. o7reppta, ‘seed’ (see 
sperm) ; so called in allusion to the hard nutlets, 
lithosphere, n., the solid part of the earth. — 
Compounded of litho- and Gk. cnpatpa, ‘ball, 
globe, sphere’. See sphere and cp. words there 
referred to. 

lithotomy, n., the operation of cutting for stone 
in the bladder (surg.) — Late L. lithotomia, fr. 
Gk. Xt#oTO(j.ta, ‘cutting for the stone’, which is 
compounded of Xi^oq, ‘stone’ (see litho-), and 
-TOfxia, ‘a cutting of’, fr. tojat), ‘a cutting’. 
See -tomy. 

Derivatives: lithotom-ic, adj., lithotom-ist, n. 
lithotrite, n., an instrument for performing litho- 
trity. — Back formation fr. Hthotrity. 
lithotrity, n., operation of crushing a stone in the 
bladder into very small pieces capable of being 
voided naturally (surg.) — A hybrid coined fr. 
Gk. Xi&os, ‘stone’, and L. tritus. pp. of terere > 
‘to rub, bruise, crush’. See litho- and throw and 
cp. trite. 

Derivatives : litho trit-ic, adj., lithotrit-y , n. 
Lithuania, n. — Lith. Lietuva, ‘Lithuania’, of un- 
certain origin; perh. rel. to Lith. *lei-, ‘to pour, 
drop’, fr. I.-E. base *lei-, ‘to flow’, whence pos- 
sibiy also L. litus , ‘shore’ ; see littoral. Accord- 
ingly Lietuva would lit. mean ‘shoreland’. For 
sense development cp. ML. Ripuarii, lit. ‘people 
living on the banks of a river’ (see Ripuarians). 
Derivatives: Lithuani-an, adj. and n. 
litigant, adj., engaged in a lawsuit; n., a party in a 
lawsuit. — F., fr. L. litigans, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of litigdre. See next word and -ant. 
litigate, intr. v., to go to law; tr. v., to contest in a 
lawsuit. — L. litigdt-(um), pp. stem of litigdre, 
‘to dispute, quarrel, strive’, formed from the 
term litem agere , lit. ‘to lead a dispute or strife’. 
Litem is the acc. of Us, ‘dispute, quarrel, strife, 
lawsuit’, for earlier sills, which stands for* stl-i-t-s, 
lit. ‘that which is placed’, fr. I.-E. base *stel-. 



— Gk. XItott)?, ‘plainness, simplicity’, fr. 
XlToe, ‘plain, simple’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)le(i)-, 
‘slimy, sticky, dauby, slippery’, whence also Gk 
Xeto? (for *Xetfo? ), ‘smooth’. See leio-. 
litra, n., name of a Greek weight and coin. — Gk. 
Xfxpi (Dor. Xtrpa), ‘pound’, fr. earlier *lipra, 
whence also. L. libra, ‘Roman pound’. Cp. libra, 
liter. 

litre, n. — See liter. 

Litsea, n., a genus of plants of the laurel family 
(hot,) — ModL., fr. F. litse, fr. Chin, li tsai, 
‘cherry’. 

litter, n., a portable bed. — ME. litere, liter, fr. 
AF. litere , fr. OF. litiere (F. litiere), fr. VL. * lec- 
tor ia, fr. L. lectus, ‘bed’. See lie, ‘to recline’. 
Derivatives : litter, tr. and intr. v., litter-y , adj. 
little, adj. — ME. lutel, litel, fr. OE. lytel, which 
is prob. orig. a dimin. of OE. lyt, ‘little, few 1 ; 
rel. to OS. luttil, Du. luttel , OHG. luzzil, MHG. 
and dial. G. liitzel, Goth, leitils, ‘little’, fr. Teut. 
base *leut ‘to bow, bend, stoop’, whence also 
OE. lutan, ‘to bow, bend, turn, fall’, ON. luta , 
‘to stoop, fall’. Teut. base *leut- corresponds to 
I.-E. base *leud -, ‘to bow, bend, stoop’, whence 
OSlav. ludu , ‘foolish’, Russ, ludit ’, ‘to deceive’, 
Czech ludar , ‘deceiver’, Mir. luta, ‘the little 
finger’. Cp. lout, ‘to bow, stoop’. 

Derivative: little-ness, n. 
littoral, adj., pertaining to the seashore. — F., fr. 
L. lift oralis, prop, lit oralis, fr. litus, gen. litoris, 
‘seashore’, which is of uncertain origin. It meant 
perh. orig. ‘ a place where water flows’, and. de- 
rives fr. I.-E. base *lei-, ‘to pour, flow’, whence 
also L. libare, ‘to pour out, make a libation’ 
(see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, 815 s.v. litus). 
See libation and adj. suff. -al and cp. Lithuanian. 
Cp. also next word. 

Derivative: littoral, n. 

Littorella, n., a genus of plants of the plantain 
family (bot.) — ModL., prop, meaning ‘growing 
on the shore’, fr. L. litus , gen. litoris. See prec. 
word and -ella. 

liturgies, n., the study of public worship. — Form- 
ed fr. liturgy with suff. -ics. 
liturgiology, n., the study of liturgy. — Com- 
pounded ofliturgy and Gk. -Xoyfa, fr. -X<5yog, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

‘to place’, whence also OL. st locus, locus, ‘place’, 
lit. ‘where something is placed’. See locus and cp. 
allege. For the etymology of L. agere see agent. 
For the formation of L. litigdre, fr. litem agere, 
cp. L .jurigare, ‘to quarrel, scold, chide’, fr .jure 
agere (see objurgate ). 

Derivatives : litigation (q.v.), litigator (q.v.), liti- 
gat-ory, adj. 

litigation, n., the act of litigating; a lawsuit. — 
Late L. litigdtio, gen. -unis, ‘a dispute, quarrel’, 
fr. L. Utigdt-(um), pp. stem of litigdre. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

litigator, n., one who litigates. — L. litigator, ‘a 
disputant’, fr. litigat-(um), pp. stem of litigdre. 
See litigate and agential suff. -or. 
litigious, adj., quarrelsome. — ME.,fr. MF (~F.) 
litigieux (fern, litigieuse), fr. L. Utigidsus, ‘full of 
disputes; fond of disputes, quarrelsome’, fr. li- 
tigium , ‘dispute, litigation’, fr. litigdre . See liti- 
gate and -ous. 

Derivatives : litigious-ly, adv., litigious-ness , n. 
litmus, n., a dyestuff obtained from lichens. — 
ON. litmose, lit. ‘lichen for dyeing’ , fr. litr , ‘col- 
or’, and mosi, ‘moss’. The first element is rel. to 
OE. wlite, ‘splendor, appearance, face, form’, 
OS. wliti, of s.m., OFris. wlite, ‘exterior, form’, 
Goth, wlits, ‘face, form’, and to the second ele- 
ment in OE. and-wlita , ON. and-lit, OFris. and - 
lete, OHG. ant-lizzi, MHG. ant-lit ze, ant-lutze, 
G. Ant-litz, ‘face, countenance’ (the first element 
of these words is cogn. with L. ante, ‘before’, see 
ante-), and to OE. wlitan , ‘to look’, wlatian, ‘to 
gaze’, ON. lita, ‘to look’, leita, ‘to seek, search’, 
Goth, wlaiton, ‘to spy, look’. These words are 
prob. rel. to Goth, wulpus, ‘splendor’, and cogn. 
with L. voltus, vultus, ‘expression of the face, 
countenance, look’, W. gweled, ‘to see’ and ult. 
derive fr. I.-E. base *wel-, ‘to see’, 
litotes, n., a figure of rhetoric in which an affirma- 
tive is expressed by the negative of its opposite. 



'DcrivaU\Qs:liturgiolog-ical,ad').,liturgiolog-is(,n. 
liturgy, n., public worship. — F. liturgie, fr. 
Late L. liturgia , fr. Gk. XTjiTOupyia, Xevroupyia, 
‘public duty, public worship’, fr. XTj’tToupyoc, 
Xet.T0upy6<;, ‘public servant’, which is com- 
pounded of XyjXtos, Xeitos, ‘of the people’, and 
a contracted form of £pyov, ‘work’. The first 
element derives fr. Xoco?, Att. Xetixs, ‘people’. 
See lay, ‘pertaining to the laity’. For the second 
element see work and cp. ergon and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: liturg-ic, liturg-ic-al, adjs., liturg- 
ic-al-ly, adv., liturg-ist , n. 

Iituus,n.,the crooked staff borne by the augurs. — 
L., of uncertain etymology; possibly a deriv. of 
I.-E. base *lei-, ‘to bend; to be movable, be 
nimble’, whence also OE. lip, ‘joint, limb’, OE. 
lim, ‘member’. See limb, ‘member’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

live, intr. and tr. v. — ME. liven , livien , fr. OE. 
libban, lifian, rel. to OS. libbian, ON. Ufa, OFris. 
libba, liva, OHG. leben. MHG., G. leben, 
Goth, liban, ‘to live’, fr. I.-E. base *leip-, ‘to 
remain, persevere, continue, live’, whence also 
Gk. Xt7rocpeiv, ‘to persist, persevere’. See leave, 
v., and words there referred to and cp. esp. life, 
liver and the second element in celibate. 
Derivatives: liv-able, adj., live, adj., liv-ing, adj. 
and n. 

live, adv. — Aphetic for alive, 
livelihood, n. — Altered fr. ME. livelode , lit. 
‘course of life’, fr. OE. lif-lad, ‘life way’. See life 
and lode. 

livelong, adj. — ME. lef long', see lief and long, 
adj. The first element was confused later with 

live. 

lively, adj. — Partly fr. ME., fr. OE. lifiic, ‘living, 
life-giving’, lit. ‘lifelike’, fr. lif, ‘life’, and -lie, 
‘-ly’; partly newly formed fr. life and adj. suff. 

-Iy. 

Derivative: liveli-ness, n. 
liven, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. life with suff. 
-en. Cp. enliven. 

liver, n,, one who, or that which, lives. — Formed 
from the verb live with agential suff. -er. 
liver, n., secreting organ of the body. — ME., fr. 
OE. lifer, rel. to ON. lifr , Dan., Swed. lever, 
OFris. livere, MDu. levere, lever, Du. lever, 
OHG. lebara, MHG. lebere , leber, G. Leber, 
‘liver’, and cogn. with Arm. leard (fr. *lepard), 
‘liver’, and possibly also withGk.XT7tap6<; ‘oily, 
fat, greasy’. See leave, v., and cp. life, live, 
livery, n., 1) allowance of food ; 2) distinctive uni- 
form of servants. — ME. livere, fr. OF. livree 
(F. livree), orig. ‘clothes delivered by the master 
to his servants’, prop. fern. pp. of livrer, ‘to 
deliver, hand over’, which is a doublet of libtirer, 
to set free’, fr. L. liberare, ‘to set free’, fr. liber , 
‘free’. See liberal and words there referred to. 
For sense development cp. delivery. 

Derivative: liveri-ed, adj. 
livery, adj., resembling liver. — Formed fr. liver, 
‘secreting organ of the body’, with -y (corre- 
sponding to OE. -ig). 

livid, adj., of a bluish color. — F. livide, fr. L. 
lividus (for *slividus), ‘bluish, livid’, fr. livere, 
for * sliver e, ‘to be of a bluish color’, which is 
cogn. witn OSlav. sliva, ‘plum’ (prop, ‘the fruit 
of blue color’), OIr. It, W. lliw, ‘color, splendor’, 
OE. sla, slah, ‘sloe’. See sloe and -id (represent- 
ing L. -idus). 

Derivatives: livid-ity, n., livid-ly, adv., livid-ness , 
n. 

livor, n., bluish discoloration of the surface of the 
body. — L. livor, ‘bluish color’, fr. livere, ‘to be 
of a bluish color’. See livid and -or. 
livre, n., ancient French money of account. — F., 
lit. ‘a pound’, fr. L. libra. See libra and cp. lira, 
liter, litra. 

lixiviate, tr. v., to leach. — Formed with verbal 
suff. -ate fr. L. lixivius, ‘made into lye’, fr. lix, 
‘ashes, lye’, which is rel. to liquere , ‘to be fluid, 
be liquid’. See liquid and cp. prolix. 

Derivative: lixivia t-ion, n. 
lizard, n. — ME. lesard, fr. OF. laisard, lesard, 
fem. laisarde (F. lezard, fem. lezarde), formed — 
with change of suffix — fr. L. lacertus (masc.), 
resp. lacerta (fem.), ‘lizard’, which stand for 
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*lacer-tos , *lacro-tos, resp. *lacer-ta, *lacro-ta, 
and derive fr. I.-E. base *leq *l s q -, ‘to bend, 
twist’, whence prob. also L. locusta , ‘grass- 
hopper, locust’, lit. ‘the jumper’, ON. leggr , ‘leg’. 
See leg and cp. Lacerta, lacertian, lobster, locust. 
Cp. also It. lucerta , OProven?. lazert, lauzert, 
Sp. lagarto, ‘lizard’, which all derive fr. L. lacer- 
ta , resp. lacertus . Cp. also alligator. 

llama, n., a S. American ruminant animal. — Sp., 
fr. Peruv. native name. 

llanero, n„ a cOwboy. — Sp., lit. ‘plainsman’, fr. 
llano , ‘plain’. See next word. 

llano, n., one of the extensive plains of S. Ameri- 
ca. — Sp., ‘plain, even, level, smooth’, fr. L. 
planus, See plain, adj. 

Lloyd, masc. PN. — W. Llwyd , lit. ‘gray’. 

Lloyd’s, n., an association of marine underwrit- 
ers. — So called from Lloyd's Coffee House in 
Tower St., London, opened by Edward Lloyd in 
1688. 

lo, interj. — A blend of ME. lo , fr. OE. la, with 
ME. lo, prob. a short form of loke, imper. of 
loken , ‘to look’. See look and cp. the second 
element in wellaway. 

loach, n., a small edible fish. — ME., fr. F. loche, 
which is of unknown origin. 

load, n., a burden. — ME. lode, ‘way, course; 
load’, fr. OE. lad, ‘way, journey, course; carry- 
ing of goods ; sustenance’ ; rel. to lead, ‘to guide’, 
and to lode ; influenced in meaning by the verb 
lade , to which, however, it is not related. 
Derivatives: load, tr. and intr. v., load-ed , adj., 
load-er, n. 

loadstar, n. — See lodestar. 

loadstone, lodestone, n., magnetite; magnet. — 
Compounded of load, lode (fr. OE. lad), and 
stone. 

loaf, n. — ME. laf, lof \ fr. OE. hlaf \ ‘bread, loaf’, 
rel. to ON. hleifr. Swed. lev, florw. leiv, OFris, 
hlef, OHG. hleib, leib, MHG. leip, leib, G. Laib, 
Goth, hlaifs , ‘bread, loaf’. OSlav. chldbii, Lett. 
klaips and Finn, leipa, ‘bread, loaf’, are very 
probably Teut. loan words. L. libum , ‘cake’, is 
not cognate with the above Teut. words. Cp. 
lady, lord, Lammas. 

loaf, intr. v., to loiter about. — Of uncertain ori- 
gin. 

Derivatives; loaf-er , n., loaf-ing, adj., loaf-ing-ly , 
adv. 

loam, n. — ME. lam , lome, fr. OE. lam , rel. to OS. 
lemo, Du. leem , OHG. leimo, MHG. leime, 
leim, G. Lehm , ‘loam’, and to OE. lim, ‘lime’. 
See lime, ‘birdlime’, and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives; loam, tr. v., loam-y, adj., loam-i-ly, 
adv., loam-i-ness, n. 

loan, n. — ME. Ian, Ion , fr. ON. Ian , which is rel. 
to OE. lien, ‘lending, thing lent, loan’, Ixnan , ‘to 
lend’, OS., OHG. lehan , OFris. len , ‘thing lent, 
loan’, Du. leen, ‘loan, fief’, MHG. lehen , G. 
Lehen, Lehn, ‘fief’, OE. leon, ON. Ija, OFris. 
lia, ‘to lend’, OHG. lihan , ‘to borrow’, MHG. 
lihen, ‘to borrow; to lend’, G. leihen, ‘to lend’, 
rarely, ‘to borrow’, Goth, leifvan, ‘to lend’. The 
orig. meaning of these verbs was ‘to let have, 
leave’. They derive fr. I.-E. base *liq w ~, ‘to let, 
leave’, whence also OI. rindkti, ‘leaves’, riktafr , 
‘empty’, reknab , ‘possession, property’, atire- 
kab, ‘remainder’. Arm. Ik'anem, ‘I leave’, e-lik\ 
‘he left’, Gk. Xeitceiv, ‘to leave’, Xomds, ‘re- 
maining, surviving’. L. linquere (perf. liqui), ‘to 
leave’, Lith. iieku, Vikti, ‘to leave behind’, liktas, 
Lett, likts, ‘left, left over’, Lith. lekas, ‘left be- 
hind’, palaikas, ‘remainder’, the second element 
in OSlav. ot&-iekd, of s.m., OPruss. polinka , ‘he 
remains’, OIr. leicim , ‘I leave’, and the second 
element in Lith. vienuo-lika, ‘eleven’, dvy-lika, 
‘twelve’. Cp. lend and the second element in 
eleven, twelve. Cp. also relinquish and delict, de- 
linquent, derelict, eclipse, ellipse, ellipsis, elliptic, 
limma, lipo-, ‘lacking’, paraleipsis. 

Derivatives; loan, tr. and intr. v., loan-able, adj., 
loan-er, n. 

loan word, — Loan translation of G. Lehnwort, 
which is compounded of lehnen, ‘to borrow’, 
and Wort, ‘word’. See loan and word. 

Loasa, n., a genus of American plants (hot.) — 
ModL., from a S. American Indian native word. 



Loasaceae, n. pi., the loasa family ( bot .) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
loasaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
loath, loth, adj. — ME. lath, loth, fp. OE. lad , 
‘hateful, hostile’, rel. to OS., OFris. leth, ON. 
leidr, of s.m., Dan., Swed. led, ‘odious’, OHG. 
leid, MHG. leit, ‘offensive, grievous’, G. leid, 
‘painful’, OHG. leid, MHG. leit, G. Leid, ‘sor- 
row’, Du. leed, ‘sorrow’, and prob. cogn. with 
Toch . A a-litk , ‘to be averse’, Gk. aXiretv, ‘to sin’, 
AXeIttqc;, 6ikon6<;, ‘sinner’, Ir. liuss (for *litu-s), 
‘horror, disgust’. F. laid , ‘ugly’, is borrowed fr. 
Frankish *laid, which corresponds to OHG. 
leid, ‘offensive, grievous’. 

Derivatives; loath-ful, adj., loath-ful-ly, adv., 
loath-ful-ness, n., loath-some, adj., loath-some-ly, 
adv., loath-some-ness, n. 

loathe, tr. v. — ME. lothen, fr. OE. ladian, fr. lad, 
‘hateful, hostile’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives; loath-ing, n., loath-ing-ly, adv. 
loathly, adj. — ME. lothly, fr. OE. lad lie, ‘hate- 
ful, horrible, unpleasant’, fr. lad , ‘hateful, hos- 
tile’. See loath. 

Derivative: loathli-ness, n. 
lob, n., a clumsy person. — Orig. prob. imitative 
and suggesting ‘something clumsy; a thick mass 
of flesh or fat’. Cp. lop, ‘to hang down’. Cp. also 
looby, lubber. 

Derivative: lob, intr. v., to move clumsily, 
lobar, adj., pertaining to a lobe or lobes. — ModL. 

lobaris, fr. Late L. lob us. See lobe and -ar. 
lobate, adj., having lobes. — ModL. lobatus, fr. 
Late L. lobus. See lobe and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: lobat-ed , adj., lobate-ly , adv., lobat- 
ion, n. 

lobby, n., a hall; a vestibule. — ML. laubia, 
lobia, fr. OHG. *laubja. See lodge, which is a 
doublet of lobby. 

Derivatives: lobby, tr. and intr. v., lobby-er, n., 
lobby-ism, n., lobby-ist, n. 
lobe, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. lobus, fr. Gk. 
Xop6q, ‘lobe of the ear; lobe of the liver; lobe of 
the lung; seed, pod’, prob. rel. to Gk. X£pw&oi, 
‘peas’, XepYjpu;, ‘husk of fruits’ ; fr. I.-E. base 
*leb- , which is rel. to base *lep-, ‘to peel’, 
whence Gk. Xstteiv, ‘to peel’. See leper and cp. 
lobule and the second element in bilobate, trilo- 
bate, antilobium, Gonolobus. 

Derivative : lob-ed, adj. 

Lobelia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Flemish botanist Matthias de 
Lobel (1538-1616). For the ending see 1st suff. 
-ia. 

Lobeliaceae, n. pi., the lobelia family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

lobeliaceofts, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
loblolly, n., 1) a thick gruel; 2) a mudhote. — Of 
uncertain origin ; perh. compounded of dial. E. 
lob, ‘to bubble in boiling’, and dial. E. lolly, 
‘broth’. 

lobscouse, n., stewed dish of meat, vegetables, 
etc. — Of uncertain origin ; cp. prec. word and 
scouse. 

lobster, n., an edible marine shellfish. — ME., fr. 
OE. lopustre, loppestre, prob. corruption of L. 
locusta, ‘lobster; locust*. See locust. 

Lobularla, n., a genus of plants, the sweet alyssum 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Late L. lobulus , ‘lobule’, fr. 
F. lobule. See next word and adj. suff. -ary. 
lobule, n., a small lobe. — F. lobule, diinin. of 

lobe. See lobe and -ule. 

Derivative: lobul-ar, adj. 
lobworm, n., a lugworm — Compounded of lob 
and worm. 

local, adj. — ME. localle, fr. MF. (= F). local , fr. 
Late L. locdlis, ‘pertaining to a place’, fr. L. 
locus , ‘place’. See locus and' adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: local, n., local-ism, n., locality 
(q.v.), local-ize, tr. v., local-iz-ation , n., local- ly, 
adv., local-ness, n. 

locale, n., a place or locality. — F. local, fr. Late 
L. locdlis, ‘pertaining to a place’. See prec. word, 
locality, n. — F. locality, fr. Late L. locdlitdtem, 
acc. of localitds, ‘locality’, fr. locdlis. See local 
and -ity. 

locate, tr. v., to find the place of. — L. locat us, 
pp. of locdre, ‘to place, put, set, dispose, ar- 



range’, fr. locus, ‘place’. See locus and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. allocate, collocate, dislocate, 
couch, accouchement. 

location, n. — L. locatio , gen. -onis, ‘a placing, 
location, disposition’, fr. locatus , pp. of locdre. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: location-al, adj. 
locative, adj., pertaining to a case indicating 
place; n., the locative case. — Incorrectly form- 
ed fr. L. locus, ‘place’, on analogy of L. vocati - 
vws, ‘vocative’ (fr. vocatus, pp. of vocare , ‘to call, 
summon’). See locus and -ive. 
loch, n., a lake. — Gael, loch, ‘lake’, rel. to OIr. 
loch , OCo:, Bret, lagen , ‘lake’, and cogn. with 
L. lacus, ‘lake’. See lake, ‘a pool’, and cp. lough, 
lochia, n., the discharge from the uterus after 
childbirth \med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. X<fyt 
neut. pi. of X6xtoq, ‘pertaining to childbirth’, fr. 
X6xog, ‘childbirth’, which stands in gradational 
relationship to X^xoc, ‘bed’. See lie, ‘to recline’, 
and cp. the second element in Aristolochia, 
Gelechia. 

Derivative: lochi-al , adj. 

lochio-, pertaining to childbirth. — Fr. Gk. X6- 
Xto<;, ‘pertaining to childbirth’. See prec. word, 
lock, n., tuft of hair. — ME. lokk, lokke, fr. OE. 
loee, rel. to ON. lokkr, OS., OFris., Du. lok, 
OHG., MHG. loc, G. Locke, ‘lock of hair’, fr. 
I.-E. base* leug-,* lug-,* to bend, twist’,whence also 
Gk. kuytCew, ‘to bend, twist’, Xuyoc, ‘any pli- 
ant twig, withe’, OL. luetdre, L. luctari, ‘to 
wrestle, struggle, strive, contend’, lit. ‘to twist, 
intertwine’, Lith. litgnas, Lett, lugt, ‘flexible’, 
OE, leac, lec , ‘leek, garlic’. Cp. leek, luck. Cp. 
also ineluctable, luxate, luxe, reluct, Lygodium. 
lock, n., a contrivance for closing doors. — ME. 
lok, fr. OE. loc, ‘lock, bolt’, rel. to OE. liican, 
OS. lukan, ON., OFris. luka, OHG. luhhan, 
Goth. ga-ldkan, ‘to close, shut up’, ON. lok 
(neut.), luka (fern.), ‘fastening, lock’, Goth, us- 
luks, ‘opening’, OHG. loh , MHG. loch, ‘dun- 
geon, cavern, hole’, G. Loch , ‘hole, opening’, 
Du. luik, ‘shutter; trapdoor’, G. Luke , ‘dormer 
window’, and cogn. with OI. rujdti, ‘breaks’, 
Lith. luiti, ‘to break’ (intr.), lauzyti , ‘to break’ 
(tr.); see Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p. 443 s.v. 
Loch. See lugubrious and cp. locket and the 
second element in padlock. Cp. also lucarne. 
Derivatives: lock, tr. and intr. v., lock-ed, adj., 
lock-er , n., locket (q.v.), lock-ful, n. t lock-ing, 
adj. and verbal n., lock-less , adj., lock-let , n. 
locket, n., a small hinged case worn on a neck- 
lace. — OF. ( = F.) loquet, ‘latch of door’, 
dimin. of OF. loc , ‘lock, latch’, fr. ON. lok , 
‘lock’. See 2nd lock and -et. 

Lockian, adj., pertaining to John Lock (1632- 
1704) or to his philosophy, 
lockram, n., also lockeram, a cheap kind of linen 
cloth. — ME. lokerham, fr. MF. (— F.) loc re- 
nan, locronan, fr. Locronan, name of a place in 
Lower Brittany where it was first made. The 
name Locronan lit. means ‘Ronan’s cell’ (fr. 
Bret, lok, ‘cell’ and the PN. Ronan). Cp. St. Re- 
nan, the modern name of the same place, 
loco-, combining form meaning ‘from place to 
place’, as in locomotive. — Fr. L. locus, ‘place’. 
See locus. 

locomote, intr. v. — Back formation fr. locomo- 
tion. Cp. donate, orate. 

locomotion, n. — Compounded of L. loco , abl. of 
locus, ‘place’ and motio, gen. -onis, ‘a moving’. 
See locus and motion. 

locomotive, adj. — Compounded of L. toco , abl. 
of locus, ‘place’, and Late L. mdtivus , ‘moving’. 
See locus and motive. 

Derivatives: locomotive, n., locomotiv-ity , n. 
Ideomotor, adj. and n. — Compounded of L. loco, 
abl. of locus, ‘place’, and motor, ‘mover’. See 

locus and motor. 

locular, adj., having loculi. — Formed fr. loculus 
with suff. -ar. 

loculus, n., a cell (bot. and zool ) — L., ‘a little 
place’, dimin. of locus, ‘place’. See locus and -ule. 
locumtenens, n., a deputy. — L., ‘holding the 
place’, fr. locum , acc. of locus, ‘place’, and te- 
nens , pres. part, of tenere, ‘to hold’. See tenant 
and cp. lieutenant 

locus* n. — L„ ‘place’, fr. OL. stlocus, lit. ‘where 
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something is placed’, fr. I.-E. base *st(h)el-, ‘to 
cause to stand, to place’. See stall and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also lieu and the second 
element in milieu. 

locust, n. — ME., fr. L. locusta, ‘grasshopper, 
locust’, prob. fr. *lokos-ta, lit. ‘the jumper’, and 
rel. to lacertus (masc.), lacerta (fern.), ‘lizard’; 
see lizard and cp. lobster. For the form of L. 
locusta cp. robustus, ‘strong’, onustus, ‘laded, 
loaden’. For the sense development of locusta 
cp. F. sauterelle, ‘grasshoper, locust’, fr. sauter , 
‘to leap, hop’, G. Heuschrecke , ‘grasshopper, 
locust’, lit. ‘hay -jumper’, fr. Heu , ‘hay’, and 
schrecken , in the orig. meaning of this verb, ‘to 
jump'. 

locusta, n., 1) a spikelet (bot.); 2) (cap.) a genus of 
grasshoppers (; zool .) — ModL., fr. L. locusta, 
‘locust’. See locust. 

locution, n., style of speech. — L. locutio , gen. 
-onis, ‘a speaking, speech, discourse’, fr. locutus % 
pp. of loqul, ‘to speak’. See loquacious and -ion 
and cp. allocution, elocution, 
lode, n., 1) way, course; 2) vein of ore. — ME. 
lod, lode, fr. OE. lad, ‘way, journey, course; 
carrying of goods; sustenance’, rel. to OE. H6an, 
‘to go, travel’, Ixdan, ‘to lead, guide’. See lead 
and cp. load and the second element in liveli- 
hood. 

lodestar, also loadstar, n. — Compounded of 
lode and star; lit. ‘a leading star’, 
lodestone, n. — See loadstone, 
lodge, n. — ME. loge, logge, fr. OF. loge, ‘arbor, 
hut’ (whence F. loge, ‘hut, cabin, lodge, box at 
a theater’), fr. OHG. *laubja, louba , ‘porch, 
gallery’, whence MHG. loube, of s.m. (whence 
G. Laube, ‘]?ower, arbor’, which was influenced 
in meaning by Laub, ‘foliage’; see leaf). OHG. 
louba is rel. to ON. lopt, ‘upper room’. See loft 
and cp. lobby, loge, loggia. Cp. also logistics, 
lodge, intr. and tr. v. — ME. loggen, fr. OF. logier 
(F. loger), ‘to lodge’, fr. loge, ‘lodge’. See lodge, 
n. 

Derivatives: lodg-er, n., lodg-ing , n., lodge- 
ment (q.v.) 

lodgment, lodgement, n. — MF. (= F.) logement, 
fr. OF., fr. loger . See lodge, v., and -ment. 
loess, n., an unstratified deposit of loam. — G. 
Loss, coined by K.C. von Leonhard in 1823 
through the alteration of Losch, ‘soil inter- 
spersed with snail-shells’, fr. dial. Swiss losch , 
‘loose’, the equivalent of G. los, of s.m. See 
loose. 

loft, n. — ME., fr. Late OE. loft , fr. ON. lopt , ‘air, 
sky, upper room’, which is rel. to OE. lyft (dial. 
E. lift), Du. lucht , OHG., MHG., G. luft, Goth. 
luftus, ‘air’. Cp. aloft, lift. Cp. also lodge, n. 
Derivatives : loft , tr. v., loft-er, n., loft-i-ly, adv., 
loft-i-ness , n., loft-ing , n. 

log, n., a heavy piece of wood. — ME. logge , of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. lag (whence Dan. laag, 
Norw. log), ‘felled tree’, orig. ‘that which lies’, 
from the stem of ON. liggja , ‘to lie’. See lie, ‘to 
recline’, and cp. the first element in loggerhead. 
Derivatives: log, tr. v., to cut into logs; intr. v., 
to fell trees and transport the logs to a sawmill, 
adj., logged (q.v.), logg-er, n., logg-ing , n. 
log, n., a liquid measure, the 12th part of a hin. 
— Heb. logh, rel. to Syr. lagga, lagg^thd, ‘a (des- 
sert) dish’, and prob. also to Arab. Idjja, ‘was 
deep’, lajj , ‘depth, abyss’, Akkad, lignu , ‘vase, 
vessel’. Cp. also Copt, lok , ‘a liquid measure’, 
and see lagena. 

log, n. — Abbrev. of logarithm, 
log-, form of logo- before a vowel, 
loganberry, n., a kind of dewberry. — So called 
after the American jurist James Harvey Logan 
(1841-1928), who first cultivated it. 

Logania, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after James Logan (1614-1751), an Irish 
botanist, secretary to William Penn. For the 
ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

Loganiaceae, n. pi., the logania family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

loganiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
logan stone, rocking stone. — For logging stone , 
lit. ‘rocking stone’, fr. dial. E. log, ‘to rock’, 
logarithm, n. — Lit. ‘ratio-number’, fr. L. loga- 



rithmus , a word coined by the Scottish mathema- 
tician John Napier (1550-1617) in 1614 fr. Gk. 
Xoyo<; 3 ‘word, ratio’, and dpt&(x6<;, ‘number’. 
See logos and arithmetic. 

Derivatives : logarithm-ic , adj., logarithmic-al-ly , 
adv. 

loge, n., box in a theater. — F. See lodge, n. 
logged, adj., made heavy. — Formed with suff. 
-ed fr. log, ‘to cut into logs’. See log, ‘a piece of 
wood’. 

loggerhead, n., a blockhead. — Fr. obsol. log 
head, compounded of log, ‘a piece of wood’, and 
head. For sense development cp. blockhead. 
Derivative: loggerhead-ed, adj. 
loggia, n., a roofed gallery used as an open-air 
room. — It., fr. F. loge. See lodge, n., and cp. 
lobby. 

logic, n. — ME. logike, fr. OF. (— F.) logique , 
fr. L. logica, fr. Gk. Xoyix7), which is short for 
Xoyixyj ‘logic art’, i.e. ‘the art of speaking 

and reasoning’ ; Xoyixtq is fem. of Xoyi*6s, ‘per- 
taining to speaking or reasoning, logical*, fr. 
Xoyo<;, ‘word, speech; reason’. See logos and -ic. 
logical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
logicus , fr. Gk. Xoytx6i;, ‘logical’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: logical-ly , adv., logical-ity, n. 
logician, n., one skilled in logic. — F. logicien, fr. 

logique, ‘logic’. See logic and -ian. 
logie, n., a piece of sham jewellery. — Named 
after the English inventor David Logie , who 
invented it about 1860. 

logion, pi. logia, saying of Jesus not recorded in 
the Gospels. — Gk. Xdytov, ‘a saying’, fr. Xoyo?, 
‘word, speech’. See logos, 
logistic, adj., skilled in logic. — ML. logisticus 
(prob. through the medium of F. logistique ), ‘of 
calculation; of reasoning’, fr. Gk. XoYt<JTix6<;, 
‘skilled in calculation, skilled in reasoning’, fr. 
XoYt£ea&aL, ‘to calculate, reason’, fr. Xiyoi;, 
‘word, speech, reason; calculation*. See logos 
and -istic. 

logistic, n., the art of calculation, arithmetic. — 
See prec. word. 

logistics, n., the art of transporting, quartering 
and supplying troops. — ■ F. logistique (short for 
Vart logistique), a hybrid coined fr. F. logis, ‘a 
lodging’ (fr. loger, ‘to lodge’, loger des soldats, 
‘to quarter soldiers’, fr. loge, ‘hut, cabin, lodge’), 
and the Greek suff.-toTixot;. See lodge and -istic. 
For the ending of logistics see suff. -ics. 
logo-, before a vowel log-, combining form 
meaning ‘word, speech’, as in logogram, logo- 
griph . — Fr. Gk. ‘word, speech’. See logos, 

logodaedaly, n., a playing with words. — Gk. 
XoYoSoaSaXta. See logo-, daedal and -y (repre- 
senting Gk. -la). 

logogram, n., a letter or sign representing a word. 
— Compounded of logo- and Gk. yp gen. 
Yp<4(xjji.aTOi;, ‘letter’, lit. ‘that which is written*. 
See -gram and cp. grammalogue. 

Derivative: logogrammat-ic, adj. 
logograph, n., a logogram. — Compounded of 
logo- and Gk. -ypacpcx;, fr. ypdc<peiv, ‘to write*. 
See -graph. 

Derivative: logograph , tr. v. 
logographic, adj., pertaining to logography. — 
Gk. XoYoypa<ptx6<;, ‘of writing speeches’, fr. 
Xoyoypacpla. See next word and -ic. 

Derivative: logographic-al-ly , adv. 
logography, n., a method of reporting speeches in 
longhand, each of several reporters taking down 
a few words in succession. — Gk. Xovoypaoia, 
‘a writing of speeches’, fr.Xoyoypaepo?, ‘a speech 
writer’, compounded of Gk. X<5yos, ‘word, 
speech’, and -ypacpia, fr. ypaqjeiv, ‘to write*. 
See logo-, -graph and -y (representing Gk. -ia ) . 
logogriph, n., word puzzle. — Compounded of 
logo- and Gk. yptq>o<;, ‘fishing net; something 
intricate; a riddle*, which prob. stands for *gri- 
bhos and is cogn. witn MHG. krebe, ‘basket’, 
ON. kiarf kerfi , ‘bundle’, OI. grapsak , ‘bundle’, 
logomachy, n., a fight in, or about, words. — Gk. 
Xoyopiaxia, ‘war about words”, compounded of 
X6yo?, ‘word, speech’, and ‘battle’. See 

logo- and -machy. 

logometric, adj., serving to represent graphically 
chemical elements ( chem .) — Compounded of 



logo- and Gk. jjiiTp’ov, ‘measure’. See metric, 
logos, n., the divine Word. — Gk. Xoyos, ‘word, 
speech; word which expresses the inward 
thought; the thought itself; tale, story; maxim, 
proverb, narrative; prose; ratio, reason; rela- 
tion, proportion, analogy, calculation, reckon- 
ing, account; discussion, deliberation, dia- 
logue’, fr. X£yE&v, ‘to pick out, choose ; to speak, 
declare’, and cogn. with L. legere, ‘to gather, 
collect; to pick out, choose; to read, recite’. See 
lecture and cp. logic, logistic, adj., -logue, -logy, 
Alogians, apologue, curiologic, Decalog, dialect. 
Cp. also paralogism, syllogism, 
logothete, n., name of various officers of the By- 
zantine empire. — ML. logotheta , orig. ‘an au- 
ditor of accounts’, fr. Gk. Xoyo&eT7)e, which is 
compounded ofX6yot;, ‘word, speech; account’, 
and -bsTT^, a derivative of &r\-, the stem of 
TLaJ^vai, ‘to place, set, lay down’. See logo- and 
theme. 

logotype, n., two or more letters cast in a single 
type (print.) — Compounded of logo- and type. 
Derivative : iogotyp-y , n. 

-logue, combining form denoting a kind of dis- 
course as in dialogue, epilogue. — F. -logue, fr. 
Gk. -Xoyo<;. See -logy. 

-logy, combining form denoting a ‘speaking, dis- 
course, treatise, doctrine, theory, science’, as in 
biology, geology. — Gk. -Xoytot (either directly 
or through the medium of OF. or F. - logie or 
ML. -logia), fr. -X6yoc;, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’, fr. Xeyeiv, ‘to pick up, choose; to speak, 
declare’, whence also X6yo<;, ‘word, speech ; ac- 
count’. In some cases — as e.g. in TpiXoyia, ‘tri- 
logy’, TETpaXoyta, ‘tetralogy’ — Xoyla derives 
directly from X6yo<;. See logos and cp. -ology. 
lohoch, lohock, n., linctus. — MF. (— F.) 
looch, fr. Arab. la‘uq, in vulgar pronunciation 
la'Sq, lit. ‘anything licked’, fr. la'iqa, ‘he licked’. 
Cp. L. linctus , fr. ling ere, ‘to lick*, 
loimic, adj., pertaining to plague. — Gk. Xotjxt- 
xo<;, ‘pertaining to pestilence or plague*, fr. Xoi- 
‘pestilence, plague’, which is prob. rel. to 
XTpios, ‘hunger*, Xoiyoc, ‘ruin, destruction, dis- 
ease, death’, and possibly to oXlyoc;, ‘small, little, 
few’. See oligo- and -ic and cp. the second ele- 
ment in bulimia. 

loimo-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
plague, pestilential’. — Gk. Xot^o-, fr. XotpuSi;, 
‘pestilence, plague’. See prec. word, 
loin, n. — ME. loyne, fr. loigne, logne , var. of 
OF. (F.) longe, ‘loin’, fr. ML. *lumbea , fem. of 
*lumbeus, adj. used as a noun, fr. L. lumbus, 
‘loin’. See lumbar and cp. the second element in 
sirloin. 

loir, n., a species of dormouse. — F., fr. VL. gll- 
rem, corresponding to L. glirem, acc. of glis, 
‘dormouse’, which is cogn. with OI. girih, girika, 
‘mouse’, Gk. yaXs7), ‘weasel, polecat, marten*. 
See galea and cp. lerot. 

Loiseleuria, n., a genus of plants, the Alpine aza- 
lea (bot.) — ModL., named after the French bo- 
tanist J. L. A. Lowefewr-Delongchamps (1774- 
1849). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
loiter, intr. and tr. v. — ME. loitren, fr. MDu. 
loteren, ‘to be loose’ (whence Du. leuteren, ‘to 
delay, linger, loiter’), which is rel. to OE. lod- 
dere, ‘beggar’, ME. lodder , ‘good-for-nothing’, 
OHG. lotar, ‘empty, vain’, MHG. loter, ‘loose, 
vain, frivolous’, G. Lotterbube, ‘vagabond, ras- 
cal’, OE. lydre, ‘base, bad, wicked’. Seelither. 
Derivative: loiter-er , n. 

loka, n., open space, universe, world (Hinduism). 
— OI. lokdb, lit. ‘a clear place, clearing’, rel. to 
lokayati, locdyati, ‘regards, looks at’, fr. I.-E. 
base *leuq ‘to see, behold’, which is identical 
with base *leuq-, ‘to emit light, shine; bright’. 
See light, ‘brightness’, and cp. the first element 
in lokapala. 

lokapala, n., a guardian of the world, prop, one 
of the eight deities who guard the eight cardinal 
points (Hindu mythol.) — OI. lokapaldh, com- 
pounded of lokab, ‘open space, universe, world’, 
and paldh, ‘guardian’. For the first element see 
loka. The second element derives fr. I.-E. base 
*po -, ‘to keep, guard, protect’, whence also OI. 
pati, ‘he guards, protects!, go-pah, ‘shepherd’. 
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This base is rel., and equivalent in meaning, to 
base *pa-, whence pa-scer e, ‘to feed, nourish’, 
pastor , ‘shepherd’. See food. 

Lola, fem. PN. — Dimin. of Sp. Dolores (q.v.) 
Loligo, n., a genus of squids ( zool .) — L. lolligo , 
loligo, ‘cuttlefish’, of uncertain origin. 

Lolium, n., a genus of plapfs, the darnel ( bot .) — 
L. lolium , ‘darnel’, of uncertain etymology. 
OHG. lolli (whence MHG. lullich, lulche, G. 
Lolch ), ‘darnel’, is a Latin loan word, 
loll, intr. v., to lounge; tr. v., to let hang. — ME. 
lollen , lullen ‘to lounge’, of imitative origin. See 
lull and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: loll , n., loll-er, n. 

Lollard, n., member of a sect of reformers, follow- 
ers of John Wycliffe. — MDu. Lollaerd , lit. 
‘mutterer (scil. of psalms)’, formed fr. lollen, ‘to 
hum, mumble’. See lull and -ard and cp. loll. 
Derivatives: lollard-ism , n., Lollard-y, adj. 
lollipop, n., a sweetmeat. — Of uncertain origin, 
lollop, intr. v., to loll. — Enlarged fr. loll. 
Derivative: lollop, n. 

loll shraub, loll shrob, claret (India). — Hind. Idl 
sharab, Ted, wine’, fr. Pers. lal, ‘red’, and Arab. 
sharab , ‘drink, wine' (see sirup), 
loma, n., a membranous fringe (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Xd>fz.oc, ‘hem, fringe, border’, which prob. 
stands for *fXw|j.a and is cogn. with L. lorum 
(for *wlorum), ‘strap, thong’. See lore, ‘space 
between the eyes and beak of birds’, and cp. 
next word and the second element in Cycloloma, 
Isoloma, Tricholoma. 

Lomatium, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. XcopiaTiov, ‘small border’, dimin. of 
Xwfxa. See prec. word. 

Lombard, n., 1) an inhabitant of Lombardy ; 2) a 
banker or moneylender. — F., fr. Late L. Lango- 
bardus, Longobardus ( = G. Langbart , lit., ‘'Long 
Beard'), one of a Teut. tribe which invaded Italy 
in 568. See long, adj., and beard and cp. Lango- 
bard. The Lombards were generally known as 
pawnbrokers, hence the sense development of 
the word Lombard in English. Cp. also OF. 
lombart, ‘usurer’, and see lumber, n. 

Derivatives: Lombard, Lombard-esque , Lom- 
bard-ic, adjs. 

loment, n:, a legume which breaks at maturity 
into one-seeded indehiscent joints (bot.) — L. 
loment urn, ‘bean meal (used as a wash)’, con- 
tracted fr. lovimentum, which derives fr. lavare 
(for *lovare ), ‘to wash’. See lave and -ment. 
lomentaceous, adj., bearing loments (bot.) — 
Formed with suff. -aceous fr. L. lomentum. See 
prec. word. 

loncho-, before a vowel lonch-, combining form 
meaning ‘lance’. — Fr. Gk. X^yx^h ‘lance’, 
which is of uncertain, possibly Sem., origin; cp. 
Heb. romah , Aram, rumba, Arab, rumh , ‘lance’, 
lone, adj. — Aphetic form of alone (q.v.) 
Derivatives: lone-ly , adj., lone-li-ness, n., lone- 
some, adj., lonesome-ly, adv., lone-some-ness, n. 
long, adj. — ME. long, lang, fr. OE. long, lang, 
rel. to OS., Dan., Du., OHG., MHG., G. 
lang , ON. langr, Swed. l&ng, MDu., MHG. 
lane, Goth, laggs, ‘long’, and cogn. with L. lon- 
gus, ‘long’, fr. I.-E. base *dlongkos, whence also 
MPers. drang, Pers. dirang, ‘long’. Base *dlongh- 
os is prob. a nasalized derivative of base *de- 
legh -, which appears in OI. dirghab, ‘long’, Gk. 
8oXix6<;, ‘long’, Iv-SeXex^C, ‘constant, contin- 
ual’, L. in-dulgere, ‘to be kind’, lit. ‘to be long- 
suffering’. See dolicho- and cp. indulge. Cp. also 
length, Lent, ling, ‘a fish’, linger, long, v., longer- 
on, longitude, lunge, allonge, belong, oblong, 
prolong. 

Derivatives: long , adv., long-ish, adj. 
long, n., a long note (mus.); a long sound (proso- 
dy). — Fr. long, adj. 

long, intr. v., to desire. — ME. longen, fr. OE. 
langian, ‘to grow long; to desire, crave, long 
after’ (impers.), rel. to OS. langon (impers.), ON. 
langa (pers. and impers.), MDu. langhen, ver- 
langhen (impers. and pers.), OHG. langen (im- 
pers.), bilangen , gilangen (impers. and pers.), 
MHG. belangen , also (rarely) verlangen, G. ver- 
langen, ‘to desire’, and to E. long, adj. 
Derivative: long-ing , n. 

-long, adverbial suff. expressing direction. — ON. 



- langr (*in endlangr, ‘endlong’), from langr, ‘long’ 
(see long, adj.) This suff. has now displaced adv. 
suff. -ling. 

longan, n., the tree Euphoria longan or its fruit. — 
Chin, lung-yen, lit. ‘dragon’s eye’, 
longanimity, n., patience. — Late L. longanimitas, 
‘long-suffering, patience, forbearance’, fr. L. 
longanimis , ‘long-suffering, patient’, which is 
compounded of longus, ‘long’, and animus , ‘soul, 
spirit, mind’. See long, adj., animus and -ity. 
longeron, n., a longitudinal member of an air- 
plane fuselage. — F., fr. longer, ‘to skirt, extend 
along’, shortened fr. allonger, ‘to lengthen’. See 
allonge. 

longevity, n., long duration of life. — Late L. 
longae vitas, ‘great age, long life’, fr. L. longae- 
vus , ‘of great age’, which is compounded of 
longus, ‘long’, and aevum, ‘age’. See long, adj., 
age and -ity and cp. aeon and the second element 
in coeval, primeval. 

longi-, combining form meaning ‘Jong’. — L. 

longi-, fr. longus, ‘long’. See long, adj. 
longicom, adj., having long antennae (zool.) — 
Compounded oflongi- and L. cornu , ‘horn’. See 
horn and cp. corn, ‘homy induration’, 
longinquity, n., remoteness. — L. longuinquitds, 
gen. -at is, ‘length, extent, long duration’, fr. 
longinquus, ‘long, extensive, remote, distant’, 
which is formed fr. longus , ‘long’, with suff. -in- 
quus. See long, adj. For the suff. -inquus cp. L. 
propinquus, ‘near’ (see propinquity). 
longipennate, adj., having long wings. — Com- 
pounded of longi- and pennate. 
longi rostral, adj., having a long beak (or nit hoi.) 
— Compounded oflongi- and Late L. rostralis. 
See rostral. 

longitude, n., length (geogr. and astron.) — L. 
longitudo, ‘length’, fr. longus, ‘long’. See long, 
adj., and -tude. 

longitudinal, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. longitudo, gen. longitudinis, ‘length’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives : longitudinal , n,, longitudinal-ly, adv. 
longshoreman, n. — Aphetic for alongshor e-man. 
long-suffering, n. — First used by Tyndale. 
Lonicera, n., a genus of plants, the honeysuckle 
(bot.) — ModL. ; so called after the German bo- 
tanist Adam Lonitzer (Latinized into Lonicerus) 
(1526-86). 

loo, n., a card game. — Short for earlier lan ter loo, 
fr. F. lanturelu , orig. the refrain of a song. 
Derivative: loo, tr. v. 

looby, n., a clumsy fellow. — ME. loby, possibly 
derived fr. lob (q.v.), or from the French PN. 
Lubin , which was an abusive name for the monk 
in the Middle Ages. The former sense of looby 
was ‘loafer’. 

loot, n. — A variant of luff, 
loofah, n. — Fr. Arab. lufa h . See luff a. 
look, intr. v. — ME. loken, fr. OE. locian, rel. to 
OS. lokon, MDu. loeken, ‘to look’, OHG. lu- 
ogen, MHG. luogen, G. lugen , ‘to look out’, 
and perh. cogn. with Toch. A lak-, ‘to see’, 
and with OCom. lagat, Bret, lagad, ‘eye’. Cp. lo. 
Derivatives: look, n., look-er , n., look-ing, adj. 
loom, n., a machine for weaving. — ME. lome, 
‘tool’, fr. OE. geldma, ‘tool, utensil’, rel. to OE. 
andloman (pi.), ‘utensils’; of uncertain origin. 
Cp. heirloom. 

Derivative : loom, tr. v., to weave on a loom, 
loom, intr. v., to appear, to come into view. — 
Of uncertain origin; perhaps orig. meaning ‘to 
come slowly toward’, and rel. to EFris. lomen , 
dial. Swed. loma, ‘to move slowly’. 

Derivatives : loom , n., loom-ing , adj. 

loom, n., a puffin, loon. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. 
ON. lomr , Dan., Swed., Norw. lom. Cp. also 
loon, ‘a water bird’. 

loon, n., a lout, rascal. — ME. lowen, loun. Cp. 
MDu. loen , ‘a stupid person’. 

loon, n., a waterbird. — Corrupted fr. loom, ‘loon’ 
(q.v.) 

loony, adj., crazy; n., a crazy person (slang). — 
For luny, short for lunatic. 

Derivative: looni-ness, n. 
loop, n., a noose. — Of uncertain, possibly, Celtic, 
origin. Cp. Gael, and Ir. lub, ‘bend’. 

Derivative : loop , tr. and intr. v., to form into a 



loop. 

loop, n., a small opening. — ME. loupe , perhaps 
fr. MDu. lupen, ‘to lie in wait’. Cp. loophole, 
looper, n., 1) one who or that which loops; 2) a 
measuring worm. — Formed fr. loop, ‘noose’, 
with agential suff. -er. 

loophole, n. — Compounded of loop, ‘opening’, 
and hole. 

loose, adj. — ME. loos, lous, los, fr. ON. lauss, 
‘loose, free, vacant, dissolute’, rel. to OE. leas, 
‘devoid of; false, feigned, incorrect, worthless’, 
Dan. los, ‘loose, untied’, Swed. Ids , ‘loose, mov- 
able, detached’, MDu., Du. los. OS., OHG., 
MHG, Ids, G. los, ‘loose, free’, Goth, laus , 
‘empty, vain’, and to OE .for-leosan, ‘to lose; to 
destroy’, losian, ‘to perish, be lost’. See lose and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: loose, adv. and tr. v., n., loose-ly, 
adv., loos-en, tr. and intr. v., loos-en-er, n., loose- 
ness, n. 

loosestrife, n., any plant of the genus Lysimachia 
(hor.) — Compounded of loose, v., and strife; 
loan translation of the Greco-Latin name Lysi- 
machia. 

loot, n., plunder, booty. — Hind, lut, fr. OI. lo- 
tam, lot ram, ‘booty’, which is rel. to luntati, 
‘robs, plunders’, and prob. cogn. with L. lu- 
crum, ‘gain, profit, advantage’. See lucre. 
Derivatives: loot , tr. and intr. v., loot-er, n. 
lop, tr. v., to hew, cut. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: lop, n., lopp-ing, n. 
lop, intr. v., to hang down; tr. v., to cause to lop. 
— Prob. of imitative origin. Cp. lob. 

Derivative: lop, adj. 

lope, intr. v., to move with a long stride; tr. v., to 
cause to lope. — ME. lopen, a var. of loupen, fr. 
ON. hlaupa, ‘to leap’. See leap and cp. loup, 
elope, interloper, landloper. 

Derivatives : lope , n., lop-er, n. 

Lopezia, n., a genus of plants of the evening prim- 
rose family (bot.) — ModL., named after the 
Spanish botanist J. Ldpez. For the ending see 1st 
suff. -ia. 

lopta-, form of lopho- before a vowel, 
lophio-, before a vowel lophi-, combining form 
meaning a ‘small crest’ or ‘small tuft’. — Gk. 
Xoquo-, Xotpt-, fr. X6<piov, ‘a small crest, a small 
tuft’, dimin. of X6<po<;, ‘crest, tuft’. See lopho-. 
Lophiola, n., a genus of plants of the amaryllis 
family (bot.) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
X6cptov, ‘a small crest’ (see lophio-), and the L. 
suff. -ola (see -ole). The correct form would be 
Lophidium , fr. Gk. Xo<p(8tov, fr. X6<po<; } ‘crest*, 
and dimin. suff. -(Siov (see -idium). 
lopho-, before a vowel loph-, combining form 
meaning ‘crest, tuft’. — Gk. Xo<po-, X09-, fr. 
X690G, ‘back of the neck; crest, tuft’, which is 
prob. cogn. with Toch. lap, ‘summit, head’. Cp. 
Zalophus. 

lophobranchlate, adj., pertaining to the Lopho- 
branchii ; n., any of the Lophobranchii. — See 
next word and adj. suff. -ate. 

Lophobranchii, n. pi., a suborder of teleost fishes 
(ichthyol.) — ModL., compounded of lopho- and 
Gk. Spdtyxtov, ‘gill’ (see branchiate) ; so called in 
allusion to the gills, which are arranged in tufts, 
lophodont, adj., having transverse ridges on the 
upper surface of the molar teeth (zool.) — Com- 
pounded of loph- and the stem of Gk. 68d>v, 
gen. 686 vtos, ‘tooth’. See odonto-. 

Lophomis, n., a genus of humming birds, the co- 
quette (ornithol.) — ModL., compounded of 
loph- and Gk. 6pvt?, ‘bird’. See ornitho-. 
Lophura, n., a genus of pheasants, the fireback 
(ornithol.) — ModL., compounded of loph- and 
Gk. oupa, ‘tail’. See uro-, ‘tail-’, 
lopsided, adj., inclining to one side. — Com- 
pounded of lop, ‘to hang down’, and side. % 
loquacious, adj., talkative. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. loquax, gen. -acts, ‘talkative’, fr. loqui, 
‘to speak’, which is of uncertain etymology. It is 
perh. cogn. with OIr. -tluchur in atluchur, ‘I 
think’, dut tluchur, ‘I pray’ (see Emout-Meillet, 
DELL., p. 3 66 s.v. loquor). Cp. locution, loqui- 
tur, allocution, collocution, colloquy, elocution, 
eloquent, grandiloquent, magniloquent, obloquy, 
soliloquy, ventriloquism. 

Derivatives: loquacious-ly, adv., loquacious-ness. 
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n. 

loquacity, n., talkativeness. — L. loquacitds, ‘talk- 
ativeness’, fr, loqudx, gen. -acts. See prec. word 
and -ity. 

loquat, n., the Japanese medlar ( Eriobotrya ja- 
ponica ). — Canton Chin, h kwet , correspond- 
ing to Pekin Chinese lu chu , lit. ‘rush orange’, 
loquitur, intr. v., he or she speaks ( stage direc- 
tion). — L., 3rd person pres, indie, sing, of loqui, 
‘to speak’. See loquacious. 

Lora, fem. PN. — A var. of Laura. 

Loran, n., long range navigation system. — In- 
vented word, formed fr. the initials of long range 
navigation. 

Loranthaceae, n., pi., the mistletoe family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. Loranthus with suff. 
-aceae. 

loranthaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

Loranthus, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Late Gk. XcLpov, ‘strap, thong', which is a 
loan word fr. L. lorum , and Gk. <5cvfio<;, ‘flower’. 
See lore, ‘space between eyes and beak’, and 
anther. 

lorate, adj., having the shape of a thong (said of 
leaves). — L. lordtus , fr. lorum , ‘thong’. See 
lore, ‘space between eyes and beak’, and adj. 
-ate. 

lorcha, n., a light Chinese sailing vessel. — Port. 

lord, n. — ME. laverd, loverd, lord, fr. OE. hla- 
ford ; lit. ‘loaf keeper’, fr. hlaf ‘loaf’, and weard, 
keeper’. See loaf and ward, ‘one who guards’, 
and cp. laird and the first element in lady. 
Derivatives: lord \ intr. and tr. v., lord-less , adj., 
lord-ling, n., lordly , adj. (q.v.), lord-ly, adv., 
lordship (q.v.) 

lordly, adj. — ME., contraction of lover dlich, fr. 

OE. hlafordlic , fr. hldford. See lord and adj. suff. 

-iy. 

Derivative: lord-li-ness , n. 
lordosis, n., forward curvature of the spine ( med .) 
— * Medical L-, fr. Gk. XopScooip, fr. Xop86^, 
‘bent forward’, which is prob. cogn. with Arm. 
lorc-k ‘ (pi.), ‘distention of the posteriors’, Gael. 
loirc, ‘a deformed foot’, MHG. lerz, lurz, ‘left’ 
(lit. ‘curved’). For the ending see suff. -osis. 
lordship, n. — ME., fr. OE. hlafordscipe. See lord 
and -ship. 

lore, n., learning, knowledge. — ME. lore, lore, 
loor, fr. OE. lar, ‘learning, teaching, doctrine, 
science’, rel. to OS., OHG. lera, OFris. Idre, Du. 
leer, MHG. lere, G. Lehre, ‘teaching, precept, 
doctrine’, and to OE. Ixran , ‘to teach’. See learn 
and cp. words there referred to. 

lore, n., space between the eyes and beak of birds. 

— L. lorum, ‘strap, thong’, for *wlorum, cogn. 
with Gk. euXYjoa (for •fr-FXijpa), Dor. auX7)pa 
(for *a-FXir]pa), ‘reins’, Arm. lar (for *wlar ), 
‘cord, rope*, Gk. XSpa (for *FXoap,a), ‘hem, 
fringe, border’, fr. I.-E. base *wel- t ‘to turn, 
twist, roll’, whence also L. volvere , ‘to roll, turn 
about’. See volute and cp. loma and words there 
referred to. Cp. also lorica, loricate, lorimer. 

lorgnette, n., eyeglass, esp. one with a long hand- 
le; an opera glass. — F., fr. lorgner, ‘to leer at, 
ogle’, fr. lorgne, ‘squinting’; of uncertain origin. 
Iorgnon, n., an eyeglass; a pair of eyeglasses. — 
F., fr. lorgner. See lorgnette, 
lorica, n., a cuirass; a hard protective covering 
(zool.) — L. lorica, ‘leather cuirass, corselet of 
thong; a plastering', fr. lorum , ‘thong’. See lore, 
‘space between eyes and beak’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

loricate, adj., covered with a lorica. — L. lorica - 
tus, pp. of loricare , ‘to clothe in mail, to plaster’, 
fr. lorica. See lorica and adj. suff. -ate. 
lorikeet, n., a small parrot allied to the lory. — A 
blend oflory and parakeet, 
lorimer, loriner, n., a maker of bits for bridles and 
saddles (archaic). — ME. lorimer, loriner, fr. 

OF. loremier (F. lormier ), fr. loraim , lorain , 
‘bridle strap’, fr. VL. * lor amen, fr. L. lorum, 
‘strap, thong, the rein of a bridle'. See lore, 
‘space between eyes and beak’. 

loriot, n., the golden oriole. — F., fr. MF., form- 
ed with the agglutination of the def. article 
(loriot for OF. I'oriot) and change of suff., fr. 
OProven?. auriol, fr. L. aureolus , ‘gold colored’. 



fr. aurum , ‘gold’ (see Hie and aurora and cp. 
oriole and the first element in oriflamme); so 
called in allusion to its yellow plumage. Ac- 
cording to mV opinion, the change of suff. - ol to 
-ot is due to the dissimilation of the final 
loris, n., either of two small nocturnal lemurs 
found in Ceylon and Malaya. — F., of uncer- 
tain origin. 

lorn, adj., lost, ruined (archaic). — ME. loren, 
lorn , fr. OE. -loren, pp. of obsol. leosan , ‘to lose’, 
whence forleosan, ‘to lose’. See lose, forlorn. 

lorry, n., a truck. — Perhaps fr. dial E. lurry, ‘to 
pull, drag’. 

Derivative: lorry, tr. and intr. v. 
lory, n., a small parrot of New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia. — Malay lur I, ‘a kind of parrot’, var. of 
nun. 

lose, intr. and tr. v. — ME. losien , ‘to perish, 
lose’, fr. OE. losian, ‘to perish, be lost’, fr. 
los, ‘dissolution, destruction’, rel. to ON. los, 
‘breaking up (of the army)’, OE. leas, ‘devoid of’, 
for-leosan (pp. for-loren), ‘to lose; to destroy’, 
OS. far-liosan, OFris. ur-liasa, MDu. ver-liesen , 
Du. ver-liezen, OHG. vir-liosan, MHG. ver- 
liesen, G. ver-lieren , Goth, fra-liusan , ‘to lose’, 
fr. I.-E. base *l?us-, an -^-enlargement of base 
*leu-, *fu-, *lu-, ‘to cut off, untie, separate’, 
whence Goth. Jun, usluneins, ‘ransom’, OI. lunati , 
lunSti, i cuts, cuts off’, lavih, la vi tram, ‘sickle’, Hitt. 
la-, ‘to untie, undo, unfasten', G. Xueiv, ‘to loose, 
loosen, untie, slacken; to set free, ransom, 
dissolve’, Xuori/;, ‘a loosing, setting free, releas- 
ing’, Xuxpov, ‘ransom’, Alb. Vaj, ‘I pay’, per/’ q/, 
‘I rob, deprive’, L. luere, ‘to loose, release, atone 
for, expiate’, lues, ‘plague, pestilence’, solvere 
(for *s€-luere), ‘to loosen, untie, dissolve’. See 
lysis and cp. leasing, -less, loose, losel, loss, 
forlorn. Cp. also lues, solve. 

Derivatives: los-able , adj., los-er, n., los-ing, 
adj., los-ings, n. pi., los-ing-ly , adv. 
losel, n., a worthless person. — ME. losel, fr. 
losen (pp. of lesen, ‘to lose’), a var. of loren, fr. 
OE. lorert, pp. of leosan , ‘to lose’, which is rel. to 
OE. losian , ‘to perish, be lost'. See lose. 

loss, n. — Back formation fr. lost, pp. of lose (q.v.) 

lost, past tense and pp. of lose. 

lot, n. — ME. lotte, fr. OE. hlot, rel. to ON. hlutr, 
‘lot, share’, OHG, hlu 3 , lu 3 , ‘share of land’, OS. 
hlot, ON. hlaut , Swed. lott , Dan. lod, OHG. 
hld 3 , I 03 , MHG. I 03 , G. Los, Goth, hlauts, of 
s.m., OE. hleotan, OS. hliotan, ON. hljota , 
OHG. hli 033 an, lio 3 an, MHG. Iie 3 en, ‘to cast 
lots, to foretell’, fr. Teut. base *hlut-, which pos- 
sibly meant orig. ‘to hook to’, and corresponds 
to I.-E. base *(s)qleu-, *qldu-, ‘a hook, forked 
branch, key; to close, shut; to catch, be caught 
on’. See close, adj., and cp. words there referred 
to. F. lot, ‘lot, portion, share’. It. lotto, ‘lot, 
portion, share’, lotteria , ‘lottery’, are Teut. loan 
words. Cp. lottery, lotto, allot. 

Derivative: lot , tr. v. 

Lot, n., son of Haran and nephew of Abraham 
(Bible). — Heb. Lot, lit. ‘envelope, wrap, cover- 
ing’. 

lota, lotah, n., a round water vessel. — Hind. 
lota. 

loth, adj. — A var. of loath. 

Lothario, n., a rake. — Fr. Lothario, a character 
in Rowe’s play “The Fair Penitent’’. The name 
Lothario, and its French equivalent Lothaire, 
are of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. Hlothari , Hludher 
(whence G. Luther), lit. ‘famous warrior’. The 
first element of this name is rel. to OHG. lut, 
‘famous, celebrated’, the second, to OHG. heri , 
‘host, army’. See loud and harry, 
lotion, n., a medicinal wash. — L. lotio , gen. -on is, 
‘a washing’, fr. lotus, pp. of lavare, ‘to wash’. 
See lave and -ion. 

Lotophagi, n. pi., a people mentioned in Homer’s 
Odyssey, IX; they were supposed to live in a 
state of indolence caused by their subsisting on 
the fruits of the lotus. — L., fr. Gk. Aoircxpayot., 
lit. ‘lotus eaters’, fr. Xcot 6 <;, ‘lotus’, and the stem 
of epays iv, *to eat'. See lotus and -phagous. 
lottery, n. — It. lotteria, ‘public lottery’, fr. lotto, 
‘lot, portion, share’ (but F. loterie derives fr. Du. 
loterije, fr. Du. lot, ‘lot’). See lot and cp. lotto. 
Lottie, Lotta, fem. PN. — Dimin. of Charlotte. 



lotto, n., a game of change. — It., lit. ‘a lot’. See 
lot and cp. lottery. 

lotus, n. — L., fr. Gk. Xcoto?, name of various 
plants, fr. Heb. lot , ‘labdanum’. See labdanum 
and cp. the first element in Lotophagi and the 
second element in melilot. 
loud, adj. — ME. loud, fr. OE. hlud, rel. to OS., 
OFris. hlud, MDu. luut, hud, Du. luid, OHG. 
hliit, lut, MHG. lut , G. laut, ‘loud’, fr. L-E. pp. 
base *klu-to-s , whence also OI. srutaht, Gk. 
xXut6i;, ‘heard of, celebrated’, L. in-clutus, in- 
clitus, ‘celebrated, famous', Arm. lu, ‘known’, 
Mir. cloth, ‘glory’, W. clod, ‘praise’; fr. I.-E. 
base *kleu-, ‘to hear’, whence also OI. srndti , 
‘hears’, srutih, ‘the act of hearing’, srotram , 
Avestic srao&ra- ‘ear’, Avestic srao-tu , ‘he shall 
hear’, Toch. A klosam (dual), ‘ears’, B klautso, 
‘ear’, A kaklyu, ‘celebrated, famous’. Arm. hem 
(aor. luaj), T hear’, OSlav. slovq, sluti, ‘to be 
called’, slovo, ‘word’, slava, ‘glory’, Lith. Slove, 
Slove, ‘glory, splendor’, OSlav. sluchd, ‘hearing’, 
OI. sravas-, ‘praise, glory’, Avestic sravah -, 
‘word’, Gk. xX£o<; (dial. *xXsfo<;), Tumor, report, 
fame’, xXeleiv, xX£siv, ‘to celebrate’, L. cluere, 
‘to hear oneself called, be spoken of’, OIr. ro- 
clui-nethar, ‘hears’, clu, ‘glory’, W. clywaf, Co. 
clewaf, ‘I hear', Toch. A klyw, B. kdlywe, ‘glory’. 
From base *kleus-, an -^-enlargement of base 
*kleu-, derive Arm. lur (for *klusri-), ‘silent’, 
OIr. cluas (for *klousta), ‘ear’, OSlav. slySp, 
slysati, Lith. klausau, klausyti, ‘to hear'. Cp. 
ablaut, anlaut, inlaut, auslaut. Cp. also ausculta- 
tion, cledonlsm, Clianthus, Clio, Clothilda, Cly- 
temnestra, Damocles, Eteocles, Euclea, Heracles, 
Lewis, Lothario, Louis, Slav, slave, sloka, sniti, 
Thecla. Cp. also listen. For the formation of 
Teut. adjectives from past participles cp. cold, 
dead, old, sad. 

Derivatives: loud-en , tr. and intr. v., loud-ly , 
adv., loud-ness, n. 

lough, n., a lake. — Ir. and Gael. loch. See loch. 
Louis, masc. PN. — F., fr. OF. Loots, which de- 
rives — prob. through the medium of ML. Ludo - 
vicus — fr. OHG. Hluodowig (whence G. Lud- 
wig), lit. ‘famous in war’, fr. Teut. *hluda-, 
‘heard of, famous’ (whence also OHG. hlut, 
‘loud’; see loud), and *wiga , ‘war’. Cp. next 
word, Lewis and Aloysius. Cp. also Iouisine. 
Louisa, Louise, fem. PN. — F. Louise , fem. of 
Louis. See prec. word. 

louis d‘or, a French gold coin. — F., lit. ‘gold 
louis’ ; so called because first struck by Louis 
XIII of France (in 1640). 

Iouisine, n., a twilled silk used for making dresses. 
— F., formed fr. the PN. Louise, or, less prob- 
ably, fr. the PN. Louis. See Louis, Louisa. For 
sense development cp. georgette. 

Louis Quatorze, pertaining to Louis XIV of 
France (1643- 17 15). — F., lit. ‘Louis fourteenth’. 
Louis Quinze, pertaining to Louis XV of France 
(1715-74). — F., lit. ‘Louis fifteenth’. 

Louis Seize, pertaining to Louis XVI of France 
(1774-93). — F., lit. ‘Louis sixteenth’, 
lounge, intr. v., to loll idly. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives : lounge, n., loung-er , n., loung-ing-ly , 
adv. 

loup, intr. v., to leap. — ME. loupe n, fr. ON. 

hlaupa, ‘to leap’. See lope, 
lour, v., to frown. — A var. of lower, 
louse, n. — ME. lous, fr. OE. lus, rel. to ON., 
MLG., MDu., OHG., MHG. Ids, G. Laus, and 
cogn. with OCo. lowen, W. lleuen , ‘louse’. 
Derivatives: louse, tr. and intr. v,, lous-y, adj., 
lous-i-ly, adv., lous-i-ness , n. 
lout, intr. v., to bow, stoop. — ME. luten , louten, 
fr. OE. lutan, rel. to ON. luta, ‘to stoop, fall’, 
OE. lot , ‘deceit’, lytig, ‘deceitful’, Goth, luton, 
‘to deceive’, Huts, ‘deceitful’, fr.Teut. base *leut 
‘to bow, bend, stoop’, whence also OE. lytel, 
‘little’. See little and cp. next word, 
lout, n., a clown; a clumsy fellow. — Prob. 
meaning orig. ‘a fellow bent down’, and derived 
fr. ON. lutr, ‘stooping’, fr. luta, ‘to stoop, fall*. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: lout-ish , adj., lout-ish-ly, adv., lout- 
ish-ness, n. 

louver, n., a lantern-shaped turret on the roof of 
an ancient building ( medieval archit .) — ME. 
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lover , fr. OF. lover, louvert , formfed by the ag- 
glutination of the def. article, fr. Vouvert , lit. ‘the 
open (place)’, from le (fr. L. ille, ‘that’) and pp. 
of ouvrir, ‘to open’, fr. VL. *6perire, which cor- 
responds to L. aperire, ‘to open’. See ille and 
aperient. For the agglutination of the article cp. 
lierre and words there referred to. 

Derivative: louver-ed , adj. 
lovage, n., a European herb of the carrot family. 
— ME. loveache , fr. OF. luvesche, levesche (F. 
liveche), fr. VL. levistica, fr. L. ligusticum, ‘lov- 
age’, prop, neuter of the adj. ligusticus, ‘of Ligu- 
ria’, used as a noun, fr. Ligus , ‘a Ligurian’. See 
Ligurian and cp. Levisticum, Ligusticum, Ligus- 
trum. 

love, n. — ME. luve, love , fr. OE. lufu, ‘love, affec- 
tion, friendliness’, rel. to OE. leof OS. lioj, 
OFris. liaf, Du. lief, OHG. Hob, MHG. Hep , G. 
lieb, ON. ljufr, Goth, liufs, ‘dear, beloved’, 
OHG. liubi, ‘joy’, MHG. liebe, ‘joy; love’, G. 
Liebe, ‘love’, OE., ON., Swed., OFris., Du. lof, 
Dan. lov, OHG. lob, MHG. lop, G. Lob, ‘praise’, 
fr. I.-E. base *leubh-, ‘to love, approve, praise’, 
whence also L. lubet, later libel, ‘pleases’, OI. 
lubhyati, ‘desires’, OSlav. Vubu, ‘dear, beloved’, 
Luby, ‘love’, Vubiti, ‘to love’, Lith. liaupse , ‘song 
of praise’. Cp. leave, n., lief, belief, believe, and 
the second element in furlough. Cp. also libi- 
dinous. 

Derivatives: love-less, adj., love-less-ly, adv., 
love-less-ness, n. 

love, tr. and intr. v. — ME. luvien, loven , fr. OE. 
lufian , ‘to love’, fr. lufu , ‘love’. See love, n. 
Derivatives: lov-er, n., lov-er-ly, adj., lov-ing , 
adj., lov-ing- ly, adv., lov-ing-ness , n. 
love apple, n., the tomato. — Loan translation of 

F. pomme d'amour, fr. It. pomo d’amore, lit. 
‘apple of love’, which is a popular transforma- 
tion of the original name pomo de y Mori , ‘apple 
of the Moors, Moorish appie’. See pome and 
Moor. 

love-lorn, adj., pining from love. — Coined by 
Milton from love, n., and lorn, 
lovely, adj. — ME., fr. OE. luflic, ‘loving, ami- 
able’, fr. lufu, ‘love’. See love, n., and adj. suff. 

-ly. 

Derivatives: loveli-ly , adv., loveli-ness, n. 
lovingkindness, n. — Coined by Coverdale fr. 

loving , pres. part, of the verb love, and kindness, 
low, intr. v., to make the sound of a cow. — ME. 
lowen, fr. OE. hlowan, rel. to OS. hlowan, MDu. 
loeyen, Du. loeien, OHG. hluojen, ‘to low’; fr. 
Teut. base *hlo corresponding to I.-E. base 
*kla- , whence L. cld-mare , ‘to call, shout, cry 
out’. See claim, v. 

Derivatives: low, n., low-ing, n. 
low, adj., not high; humble. — ME. lah, louh , 
low, lowe, fr. ON. lagr , which is rel. to Swed. Idg, 
Dan. lav, OFris. lech, MDu. lage, Du. laag, 
MHG. liege, dial. G. lage, ‘low’. The orig. 
meaning of these words was ‘that which is lying 
flat’; they are related to ON. liggja , Swed. ligga, 
Dan. ligge, OE. licgan etc., ‘to lie’. See lie, ‘to 
recline’. 

Derivatives: low, adv. and n., low-ly, adj. and 
adv., low-ness, n. 

low, n., a hill. — ME., fr. OE. hlaw, hlxw , ‘hill, 
mound’, rel. to OS., OHG. hleo, ‘hill, mound’, 
Goth, hlaiw, ‘a grave’, and to OE. hleonian, 
hlinian, ‘to lean’, and cogn. with L. clivus, ‘hill’. 
See lean, ‘to incline’, and cp. clinical and words 
there referred to. Cp. also law, ‘a hill’, 
low, n., blaze (now Scot, and dial . English). — 
ME., fr. ON. logi, ‘blaze, flame’, rel. to ON. 
Loki , ‘god of flame’, OS. logna, OFris. logo, 
MDu. laye, Du. laai , OHG. loug, MHG. lohe. Id, 

G. Lohe, ‘flame’, fr. I.-E. base *leuq-, ‘to emit 
light, to shine; bright’, whence also OE. leoht, 
‘light’. See light, ‘brightness’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

low, intr. v., to flame. — ME. lowen, fr. ON. logo, 
fr. logi, ‘blaze, flame’. See prec. word, 
lowboy, n., chest of drawers supported on short 
legs. — A hybrid coined fr. E. low, adj., and F. 
bois, ‘wood’. See bush and cp. highboy, tallboy. 
Cp. also hautboy. 

lower, adj. — Compar. of low, adj. 

Derivative: lower , tr. v., to cause to descend; 



intr. v., to descend. 

lower, lour, intr. v., to frown. — ME. louren, 
luren , ‘to frown, lurk’, rel. to MDu. (= Du.) 
loeren, of s.m., ‘to lurk, lie in wait’, MLG., 
MHG. luren, G. lauern, of s.m. Cp. lurk. 
Derivatives: lower, n., lower-ing, adj., lower-ing- 
ly, adv., lower- y , adj. 
lox-, form of loxo- before a vowel, 
loxia, n., wryneck ( med .) — Medical L., formed 
with 1st suff. -ia fr. Gk. XoS;6<;. See loxo-. 

Loxia, n., a genus of birds, the crossbill {or nit hoi.) 

— ModL. See prec. word. 

loxo-, before a vowel lox-, combining form 
meaning ‘oblique’. — Gk.XoS;o-,Xol;-, fr. Xol;6 
‘slanting, crosswise, oblique’, rel. to Xe/pio?, 
‘slanting, crosswise’, and prob. also to X£xo<;, 
Xexavv], ‘dish, pot, pan’. See lekane. 
loxodrome, n., rhumb line. — Back formation fr. 
loxodromic. 

loxodromic, adj., pertaining to oblique sailing. — 
Compounded of loxo- and Gk. Spo^o?, ‘a 
running, course’. See dromedary and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: loxodromic-al-ly, adv., loxodromics 
(q-v.) 

loxodromics, loxodromy, n., the art of oblique 
sailing. — See prec. word and -ics, resp. -y (rep- 
resenting Gk. -(a). 

loyal, adj. — MF. (= F.), fr. OF. loial, leial, 
fr. L. legdlis, ‘pertaining to the law, legal’, fr. 
lex, gen. legis, ‘law’ ; see leal and legal, which are 
doublets of loyal. F. loyal orig. meant legal. Cp. 
for this sense its OProveng. equivalent leial, 
which means ‘legal’. 

Derivatives: loyal, n., loyal-ism, n., loyal-ist , n,, 
loyal-ly , adv., loyal-ness, n., loyalty (q.v.) 
loyalty, n. — ME. loyal tee, fr. OF. loialte (F. 

loyaute ), fr. loyal, ‘legal’. See prec. word and -ty. 
lozenge, n., a figure having four equal sides and 
two acute and two obtuse angles, a rhomb. — 
ME. losenge, fr. OF. losenge, ‘a flattering device’ 
(whence losengier , ‘to flatter, praise’), fr. los (fr. 
L. laus ), ‘praise’; see laud. The device was usu- 
ally painted or engraved into a rhomb, whence 
OF. losenge (F. losange ), became synonymous 
with rhomb. See Darmesteter, La vie des mots, 
13th edition, pp. 50 and 79. 
lozengy, adj., divided into lozenges. — OF. lo- 
sengie, fr. losenge. See prec. word and -y (repre- 
senting OF. - e , F. -e). 

L.s.d., money (coiloq.) — Abbreviation of the 
Latin words librae , solid! , denarii (pounds, shil- 
lings and pence). 

lubber, n., 1) a clumsy fellow ; 2) a clumsy seaman. 

— ME. lobre, lobur, prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. 
dial. Swed. lubber, ‘a plump lazy fellow’. Cp. 
also lob, looby. 

Derivatives: lubber-ly, adj. and adv., lubber-li- 
nes s, n. 

lubra, n., an aboriginal girl or woman in Austra- 
lia. — Native Tasmanian name, 
lubricant, adj., reducing friction. — L. lubricans , 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of lubricare, ‘to make 
smooth’. See next word and -ant. 

Derivative: lubricant, n., a substance for re- 
ducing friction. 

lubricate, tr. v., to make slippery or smooth; to 
apply as a lubricant; intr. v., to serve as a lubri- 
cant. — L. lubricatus , pp. of lubricare, ‘to 
make slippery or smooth’, fr. lubricus , ‘slippery, 
smooth’, which prob. stands for *slubricus and 
derives fr. I.-E. base *{s)leub-, ‘to slip, slide’, 
whence also Goth, sliupan, OE. slupan, ‘to slip, 
glide’. See sleeve and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: lubricat-ion , n., lubricat-ion-al , adj., 
lubricat-ive, adj., lubricat-or , n., lubricat-ory, adj. 
lubricity, n., 1) slipperiness; smoothness; 2) in- 
stability ; 3) lewdness. — F. lubricity, fr. Late L. 
lubricitatem , acc. of lubricitas, ‘slipperiness’, fr. 
L. lubricus. See prec. word and -ity. 
lubricous, adj., 1) slippery; smooth; 2) unstable; 
3) lewd. — L. lubricus. See lubricate. ForE. -ous, 
as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
lubritorium, also lubritory, n., a place for lubricat- 
ing automobiles. — Formed fr. lubricate on 
analogy of words like auditorium, etc. See suff. 
-orium, resp. subst. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: lubritor-ian, adj. 



lucarne, n., a dormer window {archaic). — F., a 
blend of OF. lucamie, ‘lucarne’, and luiserne , 
‘light’. OF. lucanne is borrowed fr. OProven$. 
lucana, which is a Teut. loan word; cp. Du. luik , 
‘shutter; trapdoor’, G. Luke, ‘dormer window’, 
G. Loch, ‘hole, opening’, and see lock for closing 
doors. OF. luiserne derives fr. L. lucerna, ‘lamp’; 
see lucerne. 

luce, n., 1) pike; 2) figure of a pike {her.) — ME., 
fr. MF. I us, fr. L. lucius, ‘pike’ (fish), prob. orig. 
meaning ‘the shining fish’ and derived fr. 
lucere, ‘to shine’ (see lucent); assimilated in 
form to the PN. Lucius. See Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., I, p. 825 s.v. lucius. 
lucence, lucency, n. — Formed fr. lucent with suff. 
-ce, resp. -cy. 

lucent, adj., bright; transparent. — L. liicens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of lucere, ‘to shine’, fr. lux, gen. 
lucis, ‘light’, fr. I.-E. base *leuq-, ‘to emit light, 
to shine; bright’. See light, ‘brightness’ and -ent 
and cp. luce, lucerne, lucid, lucule, luculent, 
Luzula, relucent, translucent, Noctiluca. 
lucerne, n., a plant grown for forage, alfalfa. — 
F. luzerne, fr. ModProven^. luzerno , which is 
prob. a figurative use of luzerno, ‘glowworm’ ; so 
named in allusion to the glittering grains of the 
lucerne. ModProvenc luzerno , ‘glowworm’ de- 
rives fr. L. lucerna, ‘lamp’, which is prob. formed 
fr. lucere, ‘to shine’ ; see lucent. The ending of L. 
lucerna is due to the analogy of its synonym 
lanterna (see lantern). 

Lucia, fem. PN. — L. Lucia, fern, of Lucius. See 
Lucius and cp. Lucy. 

Lucian, masc. PN. — L. Lucidnus (whence also F. 
Lucien), a derivative of Lucius. See Lucius and 
-an. 

lucid, adj., bright. — L. liicidus, ‘full of light, 
bright’, fr. lucere, ‘to shine’. See lucent and -id 
(representing L. - idus ) and cp. elucidate, pellucid. 
Derivatives: lucid- ity, n., lucid- ly, adv., lucid- 
ness , n. 

Lucifer, n., the planet Venus appearing as the 
morning star. — L., lit. ‘light-bearing’, com- 
pounded of lux, gen. lucis, ‘light’, and ferr$, ‘to 
bear, carry’. See lucent and -fer. 
luciferase, n., an enzyme present in fireflies {bio- 
chem.) — See Lucifer and -ase. 
luciferous, adj., emitting light. — See Lucifer and 
-ous. 

lucifugous, adj., avoiding light. — L. lucifugus, 
‘avoiding light’, compounded of lux, gen. lucis, 
‘light’, and fugere, ‘to flee’. See lucent and fugi- 
tive. 

Lucile, Lucille, fem. PN. — F. Lucille, dimin. 

formed fr. L. Lucia, fem. of Lucius. See Lucius, 
lucimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the in- 
tensity of light. — A hybrid coined fr. L. lux> 
gen. lucis, ‘light’ (see lucent), and Gk. tierpov, 
‘measure’ (see -meter). The correct form is photo- 
meter, in which both elements are of Greek 
origin. 

Lucina, n., the Roman goddess of childbirth ( Ro- 
man mythol.) — L. Lucina, lit. ‘she who brings 
to the light’, fem. of lucinus, fr. lux, gen. lucis, 
‘light’. See lucent. 

Lucius, masc. PN. — L. Lucius , fr. lux, gen. lucis, 
‘light’. See lucent and cp. Lucia, Lucian, Lucile, 
Lucy. 

luck, n. — ME. iucke, fr. early MDu. luc (whence 
MDu. ghelucke, Du. geluk), rel. to MHG. g(e)- 
iiicke, G. Gluck, ‘fortune, good luck’, lit. ‘that 
which bends together’, fr. I.-E. base *leug ‘to 
bend’. See lock, ‘tuft of hair’, and cp. leek (see 
J. F. Bense, A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch 
Element in the English Vocabulary, p. 199). 
Derivatives: luck-ful, luck-less, adjs., luck-less- 
ly, adv., luck-less-ness, n., luck-y , adj., luck-i-ly, 
adv., luck-i-ness , n. 

luck, intr. and tr. v. — ME. lukken, ‘to happen’, 
fr. MDu. lucken. See prec. word, 
lucrative, adj., profitable. — ME. lucratif, fr. OF. 
(= F.) lucratif, fr. L. lucrdtivus, ‘gainful, prof- 
itable’, fr. lucratus, pp. of lucrdri , ‘to gain, ac- 
quire’, fr. lucrum. See lucre and -ative. 
Derivatives : lucrative-ly, adv., lucrative-ness, n. 
lucre, n., riches, money. — ME., fr. L. lucrum, 
‘gain, profit, advantage’, for *lu-tlom, in grada- 
tional relationship to OI. Idtam, Idtram , ‘booty’. 
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luntati , ‘robs, plunders’, Gk. Xeia, Dor. Xata, 
Ion. XTj'fT), Ion., Att. Xrjt;, ‘prey, booty’, X^ctttji;, 
Dor. Xaara*;, ‘robber’, a7ro-Xauetv, ‘to enjoy’, 
OE. lean , ON. laun, OS., MLG. Ion , ON. laun, 
OFris, /a/i, OHG., MHG. Ion, G. Lohn, Goth. 
laun , ‘reward’, OIr. log , /wag, ‘reward’, 

prob. also with OSlav. lovu, ‘hunt’, loviti, ‘to 
pursue, seize’. Cp. apolaustic, guerdon, -lestes, 
loot. 

Lucrece, fem. PN. — F. Lucrece, fr. L. Lucretia. 
See next word. 

Lucretia, fem. PN. — L. Lucretia , fem. of Lucre- 
tius. See next word. 

Lucretius, masc. PN. — L. Lucretius , name of a 
Roman gens. 

lucubrate, intr. v., to work at night; to work la- 
boriously. — L. lucubratus, pp. of lucubrare , ‘to 
work by lamplight, to work at night’, from the 
stem of lucere , ‘to shine’. See lucent and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

lucubration, n., nocturnal work; laborious study. 

— L. lucubratio , gen. - onis, ‘nocturnal study; 
night work’, fr. lucubratus , pp, of lucubrare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

lucule, n., a small luminous spot on the surface of 
the sun ( a%tron .) — F., fr. ModL. lucula , dimin. 
of L. lux, gen. liicis, ‘light’. See lucent and -ule. 

luculent, adj., clear, lucid. — ME., fr. L. luculen- 
tus, ‘bright, brightly burning’, formed from the 
stem of lux , gen. liicis, ‘light’ (see lucent), with 
suff. -u-lentus, meaning ‘full of, abounding in, 
rich in’. Cp. L. opulentus , ‘rich, wealthy’, lit. ‘re- 
sourceful, powerful’, fr. ops. gen. opis, ‘strength, 
might; riches’ (see opulent). 

Derivative: luculent-ly, adv. 

Lucullan, Lucullean, adj., pertaining to, or resem- 
bling L. Licinius Lucullus (about 1 10-57), a Ro- 
man general famous for the luxury of his ban- 
quets. 

lucullite, n., a marble colored black by carbon 
(mineral.) — L. marmor Luculleum , ‘marble of 
Lucullus’, named after L. Licinius Lucullus. See 
prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 

lucumo, n,, an Etruscan noble who performed the 
functions both of a priest and a prince. — L. lu- 
cumo, lucmd , fr. Etruscan *lau%me. 

lucus a non lucendo, an absurd etymology. — L., 
lit. ‘a grove because it is not light’. Prop, an ety- 
mology as absurd as that which derives L. 
lucus , ‘grove’, fr. lucere , ‘to light’, although 
a grove is dark, as a rule. Actually, however, 
L. lucus is related to lucere. Lucus , ‘grove’, de- 
notes not ‘a place with no light’, but ‘a place 
into which light may come’. It stands for *loukos 
and is cogn. with OI. lokafy, ulokdh, ‘open place, 
space’, Lith. laukas , Lett, lauks, ‘field, open 
country’, fr. I.-E. base *leuq-, ‘to be light, to 
shine; bright’. See light, ‘brightness’, and cp. 
lea, ‘a track of open country’. 

Lucy, fem. PN. — F. Lucie , fr. L. Lucia , fem. of 
Lucius. See Lucius and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Luddite, n., any of a band organized to destroy 
machinery. — Named after Ned Ludd, who 
broke stocking frames (in 1779). For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

ludicrous, adj., laughable, ridiculous. — L. ludi- 
crus, a secondary form of ludicer , ‘sportive, 
playful’, fr. ludus , fr. OL. loidos , ‘play, game, 
sport, pastime’, which is rel. to ludere (for *loi- 
dere), ‘to play, sport, frolic’; and cogn. with Gk. 
XiCsiv (Hesychius), ‘to play’, Xai&opcx;, ‘abus- 
ing, insulting’, XoiSopelv, ‘to abuse, insult’ (for 
sense development cp. MHG. schimpf, ‘joke, 
amusement’, whence G. Schimpf, ‘disgrace, in- 
sult’. Cp. allude, allusion, collude, collusion, de- 
lude, delusion, elude, elusion, illude, illusion, in- 
terlude, ludo, prelude, prelusion, prolusion. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: ludicrous-ly y adv., ludicrous- ness, n. 

Iudlamite,n., a hydrous iron phosphate (mineral.) 

— Named by Maskelyne and Field after Mr. 
Ludlam , a friend of theirs. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

ludo, n., a kind of simple play. — L. ludo, ‘I play’. 
See ludicrous. 

Ludovic, Ludowick, Ludwig, masc. PN. — See 
Louis. 



ludwigite, n., an iron magnesium borate (mi- 
neral.) — G. Ludwigit, named after Ernst 
Ludwig, professor of chemistry in Vienna (died 
in 191 5). The ending -//goes back to Gk. -tnrjc;; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

lues, n., a) any plague or pestilence ( obsol .); b) 
syphilis. — L. lues, ‘a plague, pestilence’, prop, 
‘dissolution’, fr. luere , ‘to loose, release’, which 
is cogn. with Gk. Xuslv, ‘to unfasten, loosen, un- 
tie, slacken; to loose, release, set free, ransom’. 
See lose and cp. -lysis. 

luff, n., windward side, weather side. — ME. luf, 
looff, fr. OF. (= F.) lof \ fr. MDu. lof (whence 
also Du. loef), ‘luff’, which is rel. to ON. lofi, 
Goth, lofa , ‘palm of the hand’ (G. Luv, Dan. 
luv , Swed. luf are Dutch loan words), Dan. lab , 
Swed., Norw. labb, ‘paw’, and cogn. with Lith. 
I6pa, ‘claw’, Idpeta, ‘shovel, water lily’, Lett. 
lepa, ‘paw’, lapst, ‘shovel, spade’, OPruss. lopto, 
‘spade’, Russ, lopata , ‘shovel’, lapa, ‘paw’. Cp. 
loof, aloof, laveer. Cp. also glove. 

Derivative : luff, intr. v. 

Luffa, n., a genus of plants of the family Cucur- 
bitaceae (bot .) ; (not cap.) any plant of this genus ; 
also its fruit. — ModL., fr. Arab. lufa h . Cp. 

loofah. 

lug, tr. and intr. v., to drag, pull, tug. — ME. 
luggen , prob. of Scand. origin; cp. Swed. lugga, 
Norw. lugge, ‘to puli’, which derive fr. Swed., 
resp. Norw. lugg, ‘tuft of hair, forelock’. Cp. 
next word and luggage. 

lug, n., 1) the ear (Scot.)', 2) anything that pro- 
jects like an ear. — ME. lugge, perh. fr. Swed. 
lugg , ‘forelock’. See prec. word, 
lug, n., a lugworm. — Of uncertain origin. Cp. 

lurg. 

luge, n., a kind of small toboggan used in Switzer- 
land. — F., a Savoyard word derived fr. ML. 
sludia, which occurs in glosses of the 9th cent, 
and is of Gaulish origin. 

Derivatives : luge, intr. v., lug-er , n. 
luggage, n. — Formed fr. lug, ‘to puli’, with suff. 
-age. 

lugger, n., one who or that which lugs. — Formed 
fr. lug, ‘to puli’, with agential suff. -er. 
lugger, n., a small ship rigged with a lugsail or 
lugsails (rta«/.) — Back formation fr. lugsail. 
lugsail, n. — The circumstance that the French 
for lugsail is voile de fortune (lit. ‘sail of luck’), 
makes it probable that lugsail stands for * luck- 
sail. Cp. the English PN. Higson , which stands 
for Hickson. See E. Weekley, The Romance of 
Words, p. 101. 

lugubriosity, n. — See lugubrious and -ity. 
lugubrious, adj., mournful. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. lugubris, ‘pertaining to mourning, 
mournful, painful’, fr. lugere, ‘to mourn, lament, 
bewail’; which is cogn. with OI. rujati, ‘breaks, 
torments’, rugndh , ‘broken’, rSgah, ‘frailty, dis- 
ease’, Avestic uruxti-, ‘a breaking, tearing’, Gk. 
XeoyaXso?, Xoypos, ‘mournful, sad, dismal’, 
XuyjjuS? (Hesychius), ‘a loud cry’, Lith. luzti, ‘to 
break’ (intr.), Iduzyti, ‘to break’ (tr.), Lett, lauzit, 
‘to break the heart’, Lith. luzis, lauzis, ‘breach’. 
All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *leug- (Bal- 
tic), *leug ‘to break ; to cause pain’ ; see lock, 
‘contrivance for closing doors’. For the sense 
development of this base cp. OI. lumpati , 
‘breaks’, Gk. Xutty], ‘pain’ (both fr. base *Ieup -). 
Derivatives : lugubrious-ly, adv., lugubrious-ness, 
n. 

lugworm, n. — Compounded of lug, ‘lugworm’, 
and worm. 

luke, adj., lukewarm (now dial. English). — ME. 
lewk, luke y rel. to LG. luk, Du. leuk, ‘tepid’, and 
to OE. hleow, gehleow, ‘warm, sheltered, sunny’. 
See lew, lee. 

Derivatives: luke-ly, adv., luke-ness y n. 

Luke, masc. PN. — L. Lucas, contraction of L. 
Lucdnus , lit. ‘of Lucania (a district in Lower 
Italy). For the contraction of Lucas, fr. Lucdnus 
cp. Silas , which is a pet form of Silvan us (see 
Silas). 

lukewarm, adj. — Compounded of luke, adj., and 
warm. 

Derivatives: lukewarm-ly, adv., lukewarm-ness , 
n. 

lulab, n., palm branch used for the festive wreath 



during the Feast of Tabernacles (Jewish Reli- 
gion). — Mishnaic Heb. liildbh, ‘branch’, esp. 
‘palm branch’, dissimilated fr. *lubhlabh , from 
the verb libhlebh , ‘it bloomed, blossomed’, 
which is prob. a Pilpel denominative fr. Heb. 
lebh, ‘heart’. 

lull, tr. and intr. v. — ME. lullen, lollen , of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. Swed. lulla, MLG., MDu. lollen, 
G. lullen, ‘to rock’, OI. iSlati, ‘moves to and fro’, 
lulitafy, ‘swinging 1 , Idlati, ‘skips, frisks’. All these 
words are derivatives of the I.-E. imitative base 
*lel *lul ‘to move to and fro’. Cp. loll, Lollard, 
lollop. Cp. also the imitative base */al-, seen in 
Gk. XaXelv, ‘to talk, chat, prattle’, XaXo?, ‘talk- 
ative, loquacious’, L. lallare , ‘to sing to sleep, to 
lull’; see Lalage and words there referred to. 
Derivative : lull, n. 

lullaby, n. — Formed fr. lull and -by. For the 
second^ elemejit cp. bye-bye, a child’s word for 
good-bye. 

Derivative: lullaby, tr. v. 
lumbago, n., rheumatic pain in the loins ( med .) — 
Late L., fr. L. lumbus, ‘loin’. See lumbar, 
lumbar, adj., pertaining to, or situated near, the 
loins. — Formed with suff. -ar fr, L. lumbus , 
‘loin’, which stands for *londhwos and is cogn. 
with OSlav. l^dvije, (pi.), ‘loins ;soul\ Russ. Ijdd- 
veja, ‘loin’, OE. lendenu (pi.), ‘loins’, ON. lend, 
Dan. Ixnd, Swed. land, Du. lende, OHG. lent i, 
MHG., G, lende , ‘loin’, OHG. lunda, ‘tallow’, 
ON. lunder, ‘ham, buttock’. Cp. loin and the 
second element in sirloin. Cp. also numbles, um- 
bles. 

lumber, n., useless furniture; timber. — OF. Lom- 
bart (F. Lombard), ‘a Lombard’. The noun lum- 
ber orig. denoted a pawnbroker’s shop, in allu- 
sion to the fact that the Lombards were famous 
bankers and pawnbrokers. See Lombard and cp. 
Langoharii. 

Derivatives: lumber, tr. and intr. v., lumber-er, 
n., lumbering (q.v.) 

lumber, intr. v., to move clumsily. — ME. lome- 
ren; prob. rel. to dial. Swed. loma, ‘to walk 
heavily’, lomra, ‘to resound’, and to E. lame, 
lumbering, n., the act of cutting timber. — Form- 
ed with subst. suff. -ing fr. lumber, ‘timber’, 
lumbering, adj., moving clumsily. — Formed with 
part. suff. -ing fr. lumber, ‘to move clumsily’. 
Derivatives: lumbering-ly, adj., lumbering-ness, 
n. 

lumbo-, combining form denoting 1) the loin; 2) 
lumbar and . — Fr. L. lumbus, ‘loin’. See lumbar, 
lumbrical, adj., pertaining to the lumbricales; n., 
a lumbrical muscle. — Medical L. lumbricdlis. 
See next word. 

lumbricalis, n., any of four small muscles in the 
hand and in the sole of the foot ( anat .) — Medi- 
cal L. lumbricdlis (short for muse ulus lumbricd- 
lis), fr. L. lumbricus , ‘earthworm’, which is pos- 
sibly cogn. with W. llyngyr (pi.), ‘earthworms’; 
so called from the supposed resemblance of 
these muscles to earthworms. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -al. 

lumen, n., a unit of light. — L. lumen, ‘light’. See 

luminary. 

luminary, n. — ME. luminarye, fr. OF. luminarie 
(F. luminaire),ii. Late L. luminare, ‘light, torch, 
lamp; heavenly body’, fr. L. lumen (gen. luminis), 
‘light’, which standsjfor *leuqs-men or *louqs-men 
and is rel. to lucere , ‘to shine’. See lucent and 
-men and cp. limbers. Cp. also allumette, illu- 
minate. 

luminesce, intr. v. — Back formation fr. lumines- 
cent. Cp. reminisce. 

luminescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

luminescent, adj. — Formed with suff. -escent fr. 

L. lumen, gen. luminis, ‘light’. See luminary, 
luminiferous, adj., producing or conveying light. 
— Compounded of L. lumen , gen. luminis, 
‘light’, and the stem of ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. 
See luminary and -ferous. 

luminosity, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ity. 

luminous, adj., shining; bright. — ME., fr. L. 
luminosus, ‘full of light’, fr. lumen, gen. luminis. 
See lumen and -ous. 

Derivatives : luminous-ly, adv., luminous-ness, n. 
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lump, n., a shapeless mass. — ME. lompe , lumpe , 
re!, to Du. lomp, 'piece, mass’ (whence G. Lum- 
pen, ‘rag, lump’), -.vh»th is prob. cogn. with OI. 
lambate , ‘hangs down’ lambah , ‘hanging down, 
long, big’, L. limbus , ‘hem, border’, and with E. 
limp, adj. and v. (qq.v.) Cp. limb, ‘edge’. Cp. also 
lunch. 

Derivatives: tump, tr. v., to make into a lump; 
intr. v., to form into lumps, lump-er, n., lump- 
ing , adj., lump-ing-ly, adv., lump-ish, adj., lump- 
ish-ly, adv., lump-ish-ness , n., lump-y, adj., lump- 
i-ly , adv., lump-i-ness , n. 

lump, intr. v., to look sullen; tr. v., to dislike. — 
Of uncertain origin. 

Luna, n., the moon-goddess ( Roman mythol.) — 
L. Luna ‘moon’, See lune. 
lunacy, n. — Formed fr. lunatic with suff. -cy. 
lunar, adj., pertaining to the moon. — L. lunaris, 
‘pertaining to the moon’, fr. luna , ‘moon’. See 
lune and -ar and cp. next word. 

Lunaria, n., a genus of plants, the moonwort (dot,) 

— ModL., fr. L. lunaris, ‘pertaining to the 
moon’ (see lunar) ; so called in allusion to the 
silvery septum of the fruit. 

lunarian, adj., pertaining to the moon; n., 1) in- 
habitant of the moon; 2) student of the moon. 

— Formed with suff. -ian fr. L. lunaris. See prec. 
word. 

lunate, adj., crescent-shaped. — L. luna t us, ‘cres- 
cent-shaped’, fr. luna , ‘moon’. See lune and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

lunatic, adj., moonstruck, mad. — Late L. liind- 
ticus, ‘affected by the moon; moonstruck, lunat- 
ic’, fr. L. luna, ‘moon’; see lune and -atic. Late 
L. lunaticus in this sense is prop, a loan transla- 
tion of Gk. aeXr)vo^XY]To<; or a£Xir]v6:rA7)>tT0<;, 
‘moonstruck’. 

Derivative: lunatic , n. 

lunation, n., time between two successive new 
moons. — ML. lunatio, fr. L. luna , ‘moon’. See 
lune and -ation and cp. lunate, 
lunch, n. — Prob. altered fr. lump, ‘piece 1 (the 
original meaning of lunch was ‘piece, lump’). 
For a similar alteration cp. hunch, which prob. 
derives fr. hump. 

luncheon, n. — A blend of lunch and nuncheon. 
lundyfoot, n., a kind of snuff. — Named after a 
tobacconist called Lundy Foot, who lived in 
Dublin in the 18th century, 
lune, n., any crescentlike object. — F., fr. L. luna, 
‘moon’, which stands for *louqs-nd or *leuqs-na 
and is rel. to L. lux , gen. lucis, ‘light’, lucere, ‘to 
shine’, and cogn. with OSlav. luna (for *louqs- 
na), ‘moon’, OPruss. lauxnos (pi.), ‘stars’, Mir. 
luan , Ion (for *louqsnd-), ‘light, moon’, Avestic 
raoxshna -, ‘shining, bright’, Arm. lusin, ‘moon’. 
All these words are derivatives of L-E. base 
*leuq - , ‘to emit light, to shine; bright’. See light, 
‘brightness’, and cp. lucent. Cp. also lunette, 
demilune. MHG. lune (whence G. Laune), ‘hu- 
mor, temper, mood, whim, fancy’, is borrowed 
fr. L. luna, ‘moon’ (MHG. lune lit. meant ‘influ- 
ence of the moon'). 

lunel, n., a muscat wine. — So called from the 
town Lunel in the Pyrenees (France), a center of 
viticulture. 

lunette, n., any of various objects resembling a 
half-moon or a crescent. — F., lit. ‘little moon’, 
fr. L. luna, ‘moon’. See lune and -ette. 
lung, n. — ME. lunge, fr. OE. lungen , rel. to OS., 
ON., Swed., Norw. lunga, Dan. lunge, OFris. 
lungen , MDu. longke, Du. long, OHG. lungun, 
MHG., G. lunge , ‘lung’, lit. ‘the light organ’, fr. 
I.-E. base *leng w h~, *leg w h-, ‘light, easy, agile, 
nimble’, whence also Arm. lanjk, ‘breast’ (orig. 
‘lung’), Russ, legkij, Pol. lekki, ‘light’, Russ, leg- 
koje , Pol. lekkie, ‘lung’ ; see light, ‘not heavy’, 
and cp. lights. For sense development cp. Port, 
/eve, ‘lung’ (fr. L. levis, ‘light’), Ir. seaman, 
‘lungs' (fr. seaman, ‘light’), W. ysgyfaint (dual), 
‘the lungs’ (fr. ysgafn , ‘light’), 
lunge, n., a thrust. — Aphetic for obsol. allonge, 
fr. F. allonge, fr. altonger, ‘to lengthen, extend’. 
See allonge. 

Derivative: lunge , intr. v., to make a lunge, 
lunge, n., a long rope for guiding a horse. — F. 
longe , ‘halter, lunge’, fr. OF. longe, fem. of the 
adj. long, ‘long’ (in ModF. the fem. is longue ). 



See long and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative: lunge, tr. v., to train (a horse) by the 
use of a lunge. 

lungfish, n. — Lit. ‘a fish that has lungs’, 
juni-, combining form meaning ‘moon’. — Fr. L. 
luna, ‘moon’. See lune. 

lunkah, n., a strong kind of cheroot. — Hind. 
lanka, a name derived from the Lankah islands 
in the delta of GodavaTy River, where tobacco 
is grown. 

lunt, n. (Scor.), 1) a slow-burning match; 2) 
smoke. — Du. lont. ‘match, fuse’, rel. to MLG. 
lunte, ‘match, wick’ (whence G. Lunte, ‘match, 
fuse'). Cp. the first element in linstock. 
Derivative: lunt, tr. v., to kindle; intr. v., to emit 
smoke. 

Lupercalia, n. pi., a festival held annually on the 
1 5th of February in honor of Lupercus ( Roman 
mythol .) — L. Lupercalia , fr. Lupercal, name of a 
grotto at the foot of the Palatine Hill, fr. Luper- 
cus, a god identified with the Lycean Pan. The 
name Lupercus derives fr. litpus, ‘wolf’. See 
lupine, adj. 

lupin, n. — A var. of lupine, n. 
lupine, adj., wolflike. — L. lupinus, ‘pertaining to, 
or connected with, a wolf’, fr. lupus , ‘wolf’. See 
wolf and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -huts) 
and cp. lupine, n. Cp. also Lupercalia, lupulus, 
lupus, robalo. 

lupine, n., 1) any plant of the genus Lupinus ; 2) the 
seed of this plant. — ME. lupine, fr. L. lupinum, 
also lupinus, ‘lupine’, fr. lupus , ‘wolf’. See prec. 
word. 

Lupinus, n., a genus of plants, the lupine (hot.) — 
ModL., fr. lupus, ‘wolf’ (see lupus, lupine); so 
called from the belief that the plants of these 
genus were harmful to the soil, 
lupulin, n., the fine powder on the strobiles of the 
hop (bot.) — ModL. lupulus, dimin. of L. lupus, 
‘hop’. See lupulus. 

lupulone, n,, an antibiotic obtained from hops. — 
Coined fr. lupulus. 

lupulus, n., the hop. — ModL., ‘the hop’, dimin. 
of L. lupus , ‘hop’, which is prob. rel. to lupus, 
‘wolf’. See lupine, adj., and cp. prec. word, 
lupus, n., tuberculous disease of the skin ( med .) 
— L, lupus , ‘wolf’ (see lupine, adj.); so called be- 
cause it is characterized by ulcerations resem- 
bling the bite of a wolf. 

lurch, n., embarrassment, helpless plight ; obsol., 
except in the phrase to leave one in the lurch. — 
F. lourche , a former gaming term, 
lurch, n., a sudden movement. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivative : lurch, intr. v. 
lurch, intr. v., to lie in wait, lurk. — A var.oflurk. 
lurcher, n., 1) one who or that which lurches ; 2) a 
dog of mongrel breed. — Formed fr. prec. word 
with agential suff. -er. 

lurdan, n., a lazy person; adj., lazy. — ME., fr. 
MF. lourdin, fr. OF. (= F.) lourd, ‘heavy, dull, 
thick-headed, stupid’, fr. L. luridus , ‘pale yellow, 
wan’, whence also OF., OProveng. lort, ‘foolish’, 
Sp., Port, lerdo, ‘slow, dull, obtuse’; see lurid. 
The most important phases of sense develop- 
ment fr. L. luridus to F. lourd , ModProveng. 
lurd, ‘heavy’, seem to nave been ‘pale, wan, faint- 
ing, dull, heavy-headed’, whence ‘slow, clumsy, 
heavy’. 

lure, n., a bait. — ME., fr. MF. loire (F. leurre), 
‘lure, decoy, bait’, fr. OF. loirre , fr. Frankish 
*lofrr, which is rel. to MLG. loder, OHG, MHG. 
luoder , G. Luder, ‘lure, decoy, bait; carrion’, 
and to OE. Indian, OS. lathian , ON. lada, OFris. 
lathia, MDu. laden , OHG. ladon , MHG., G. 
laden, Goth. la}>bn, ‘to call, summon, invite’. 
lure, tr. and intr. v., to allure; to entice. — F. 
leurrer, fr. leurre. See lure, n., and cp. allure, 
lurg, lurgworm, n., a marine worm. — Of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. lug, ‘lugworm’. 
lurid, adj., wan; gloomy. — L. luridus, ‘pale yel- 
low, sallow, wan, ghastly’, of uncertain etymol- 
ogy. For the ending see suff. -id (representing L. 
-idus). Cp. lurdan. 

Derivatives: lurid-ly, adv. lurid-ity, n. (rare), 
lurid- ness, n. 

lurk, intr. v., to lie in wait. — ME. lurken, formed 
fr. ME. luren, ‘to frown, lurk’ (see lower, ‘to 



frown’), with the intensive suff. -k. The same 
suff. occurs in the verbs smirk, stalk, talk. 
Derivatives: lurk, n., lurk-er, n. 
lurry, n. — A var. of lorry, 
luscious, adj., delicious. — ME. lucius, a var. of 
licius, which is aphetic for delicious. 

Derivatives: lusvious-ly , adv., luscious-ness , n. 
lush, adj. — A var. of lash, ‘soft and watery’ (q.v.) 

Derivatives: lush-ly, adv., lush-ness, n. 
lust, n. — ME., fr. OE., ‘pleasure, desire, lust’, 
rel. to OS., OFris., Swed., Du., OHG., MHG., 
G. lust, ON. lyst, losti, Dan. lyst, Goth, lustus , 
‘pleasure, desire, lust’, fr. I.-E. base *las-, ‘gree- 
dy, desirous’, whence also L. lascivus, ‘wanton, 
playful, lustful’. See lascivious and cp. list, ‘to 
please’. 

Derivatives: lust, intr. v., lust-er, n., lust-ful, adj., 
lust-ful-ly, adv., lust-ful-ness, n., lust- less, adj., 
lust-ly, adv., lust-y, adj., lust-i-hood, n., lust-i-ly, 
adv., lust-i-ness, n. 

luster, lustre, n., a lustrum. — L. lustrum. See 

lustrum. 

luster, lustre, n., gloss, radiance. — MF. ( = F.) 
lustre, fr. It. lustro, fr. lustrare, ‘to light, illu 
minate’, fr. L. lustrare, ‘to light, illuminate’. See 

lustrum. 

Derivative : luster, lustre, tr. v., to render lustrous, 
lustral, adj., pertaining to purification. — L. lus - 
trails, ‘pertaining to purification from guilt, ex- 
piatory, propitiatory’, fr. lustrum. See lustrum 
and adj. suff. -al. 

lustrate, tr. v., to purify from guilt. — L. lustra- 
tus, pp. of lustrare, ‘to purify from guilt’, fr. 
lustrum. See lustrum and verbal suff. -ate. 
lustration, n., purification from guilt. — L. liis- 
t rat id, gen. -dnis, ‘purification from guilt’, fr. 
lustratus, pp. of lustrare. See prec. word and -ion. 
lustring, n., a silk fabric with glossy finish. — F. 
lustrine , fr. It. lustrino, fr. lustro, fr. lustrare, ‘to 
light, illuminate’. See luster, ‘gloss, radiance’, 
and cp. lutestring. 

lustrous, adj., brilliant. — Formed fr. luster, 
‘gloss, radiance’, with suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: lustrous-ly , adv., lustrous-ness , n. 
lustrum, luster, n., 1) purification of the Roman 
people after the census every five years; 2) a 
period of five years. — L. lustrum, ‘purificatory 
sacrifice made once in five years; a period of 
five years’ (whence lustrare, ‘to purify from 
guilt’), for *leuqs-trom, *louqs-trom, prop, ‘illu- 
mination’, fr. I.-E. base *leuq-, ‘to emit light, to 
shine; bright’; see light, ‘brightness’, and cp. 
illustrious. The various phases of the sense devel- 
opment of lustrum may prob. be as follows : ‘illu- 
mination, inspection, review, mustering, expia- 
tory offering, expiation’. Accordingly the verbs 
lustrare, ‘to light, illuminate’, and lustrare , ‘to 
purify from guilt’, are identical, 
lutanist, n., a lute player. — ML. lutanista , a hy- 
brid coined fr. lutana, a word of Arabic origin, 
and suff. -ista (fr. Gk. See lute, ‘an 

instrument’, and -ist. Cp. lutist. 
lute, n., a cohesive substance. — ME.,.fr. MF. 
(= F.) lut, fr. L. lutum, ‘mud, clay’, which stands 
for *lutom and is rel. to -luere in polluere (for 
*por-luere), ‘to pollute, contaminate’, and to lus- 
trum (for *lu-strom), ‘slough, bog, morass’. See 
pollute and cp. lutetia, Lutetian. 

Derivatives: lute, tr. v., lut-er, n., lut-ing , n. 
lute, n., a stringed instrument. — ME., fr. OF. 
lut (F. luth), fr. OProven<j. laut, fr. Arab, al - 
‘ ud (whence also Sp. laud. Port, alaiide. It. 
liuto ), lit. ‘the wood’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and '‘ud, ‘wood’. 
Cp. lutanist. 

Derivative: lute, tr. and intr. v. 
lutecia, n. — A var. of lutetia. 
lutecium, n. — A var. of lutetium. 
lutein, n., a yellow pigment ( biochem .) — Coined 
by Thudichum from L. luteum (in corpus luteum , 
‘egg yolk’), neut. of luteus, ‘of the color of egg 
yolk, yellow’ (see luteous) and chem. suff. -in. 
The pigment was so called because it occurs in 
egg yolk. 

luteo-, combining form meaning ‘golden yellow, 
orange yellow’. — Fr. L. luteus. See luteous. 
luteolin, n., a yellow coloring matter {chem.) — 
Formed with chem. suff. -in fr. L. luteolus, ‘yel- 
lowish’, fr. luteus. See luteous. 
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luteous, adj., of orange yeJlow color. — L. luteus , 
‘golden yellow, orange yellow’, fr. lutum , ‘plant 
used in dying yellow’, which is of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

lutestring, n., lustring. — Alteration of lustring 
which was misconceived as the compound of 
lute (the instrument) and string, 
lutetia, also luteda, n., lutetium oxide ( chem .) — 
ModL., lit. ‘of Paris’, coined by the French 
chemist Georges Urbain (1872-1938) in 1907 
after Gaulish-L. Luteti a, a fortfied town of the 
Gaulish tribe of the Parisii (hence also called 
Lutetia Parisiorum), the ancient name of Paris, 
his native city. The name Lutetia literally means 
‘swamps’; cp. OIr. loth, ‘dirt’, W. lludedic , 
‘muddy, slimy’, and see lute, ‘a cohesive sub- 
stance’. Cp. next word. 

Lutetian, adj., Parisian. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Lutetia , short for Lutetia Parisiorum, 
‘Paris’. See prec. word. 

lutetium, also lutecium, n., name of a metallic ele- 
ment of the rare-earth group {chem. ) — ModL. 
See lutetia. 

Lutheran, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
from the name of the German reformer Martin 
Luther (1483-1546). 

Derivative: Lutheranism, n. 
lutist, n., 1) a lute player; 2) a maker of lutes. — 
A hybrid coined fr. lute, ‘an instrument’, and 
suff. -ist (fr. Gk. -loty C p. lutanist. 

Lutra, n., a genus of mammals, the otter. — L. 
lutra, ‘otter’, for *utra, fr. orig. *udra, influenced 
in form by lutum, ‘mud, mire’; formed fr. I.-E. 
base *udr -, ‘water’, and lit. meaning ‘an aquatic 
animal’, whence also ON. otr, OE. otor, oter , 
‘otter’. See otter and cp. words there referred to. 
lutrine, adj., pertaining to the otter. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ine fr. L. lutra, ‘otter’. See prec. 
word. 

luxate, tr. v., to displace, dislocate. — L. luxatus , 
pp. of luxdre, ‘to dislocate', fr. luxus, ‘dislocat- 
ed’, which prob. stands for *lug-sos, and is 
cogn. with OL. luctare, L. luctari, ‘to wrestle, 
struggle’ (whence lucta , ‘a wrestling’), fr. I.-E. 
base *lug-, ‘to bend, twist’, whence also OE. 
locc, ‘lock of hair’. See lock, ‘tuft of hair’, and cp 
luxe, luxury. 

luxation, n. — L. luxatio, gen. -dnis, ‘dislocation’, 
fr. luxatus, pp. of luxdre. See prec. word and 
-Ion. 

luxe, n., elegance. — F., ‘luxury; splendor, mag- 
nificence; extravagance, excess', fr. L. luxus (gen. 
luxus), ‘excess, luxury, pomp, magnificence’, 
which is prob. rel. to the adj. luxus, ‘dislocated’, 
and orig. meant ‘dislocation (in the figurative 
sense), excess’. See luxate and cp. luxury, 
luxuriance, luxuriancy, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
luxuriant, adj. — L. luxurians , gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of luxuridre. See luxuriate and -ant. 
Derivatives: luxuriant-ly , adv., luxuriant-ness , n. 
luxuriate, intr. v. — L. luxuridtus, pp. of luxuridri 
(also luxuridre ), ‘to be rank, be luxuriant, have 
in abundance, be too fruitful; to revel, be wan- 
ton’, fr. luxuria. See luxury and verbal suff. -ate. 
luxurious, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) luxu - 
rieux, fr. L. luxuridsus, ‘rank, luxurious, exu- 
berant', fr. luxuria . See luxury and -ous. 
Derivatives : luxurious-ly, adv., luxurious-ness, n. 
luxury, n. — ME., fr. OF. luxurie (F. luxure ), 
fr. L. luxuria , ‘rankness, luxury, excess, extrava- 
gance, redundancy’, fr. luxus, ‘luxury’. See luxe. 
Luzula, n., a genus of plants, the wood rush ( hot .) 
ModL., fr. It. luzziola , lucciola (scil. erba), lit. 
‘the shining plant’, dimin. of luce , ‘light’, fr. L. 
lucem, acc. of lux, ‘light’ (see lucent and cp. 
words there referred' to); so called from its 
shining appearance when covered with dew. Cp. 
It. lucciola, ‘firefly ; glowworm’. 

-ly, suff. forming adjectives. — ME. -lich, -ly, - li , 
fr. OE. -lie, -iic, orig. identical with OE. lie, 
‘body’. Cp. OS., OFris. -lie, ON. -ligr, Dan., 
Swed., Norw. -lig, Du. -lijk, OHG. -lih, - lih , 
MHG. -Uch, -lich, G. -lich, Goth, -leiks, ‘-ly’, 
and see lich, like, adj. 

-ly, suff. forming adverbs. — ME. -liche, -ly, -li, 
fr. OE. -lice, - lice , fr. OE. -lie, -lie, ‘-ly’ (adj. 
suff.) See prec. suff. 



Derivative: Lycian , n. 

Lycium, n., a genus of plants, the matrimony vine 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Xuxtov, ‘the dyer's 
buckthorrf, prop. ‘Lycian plant’, fr. Auxtov, 
neut. of Atixioc, ‘Lycian’. 

lyco-, before a vowel lyc-, combining form 
meaning ‘wolf’. — Gk. Xuxo-, Xox-, fr. Xuxo^, 
‘wolf’. See lyceum. 

Lycopersicon, n., a genus of plants of the potato 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Xoxo7tepctov, a 
kind of plant of the nightshade family, which is 
compounded of Xuxo?, ‘wolf’ (see lyco-), and 
rtep&en;, ‘to destroy’, which is of uncertain origin. 

Lycopodiaceae, n. pi., the club-moss family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. Lycopodium with suff. 
-aceae. 

lycopodiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Lycopodium, n., a genus of plants, the club moss 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘wolf’s foot’, compounded 
of Gk. Xtixo?, ‘wolf’, and ttous, gen. rcoSos, 
‘foot’. See lyco- and podo-. 

Lycopsis, n., a genus of plants, the bugloss (bot.) 

— ModL., compounded of lyco- and Gk. o<|a?, 
‘sight, appearance’. See -opsis. 

Lycopus, n., a genus of plants, the bugleweed and 
the water horehound (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘wolf’s 
foot’, fr. lyco- and Gk. ttou?, gen. ‘foot’. 

See -pod and cp. Lycopodium. 

lyddite, n., a high explosive. — Named after Lydd, 
a town in Kent (England), where it was first test- 
ed (in 1888). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
Cp. cheddite. 

Lydian, adj., pertaining to Lydia, an ancient coun- 
try of Asia Minor. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Lydius, fr. Gk. AuSto?, ‘Lydian’, fr. AuS6i;, 
of s.m. 

Derivative: Lydian, n. 

Iye, lie, n. — ME. lye, leye, fr. OE. leag, leak, rel. to 
MDu. loghe, Du. loog, OHG. loug a, MHG. hu- 
ge, G. Lauge, ‘lye’, ON. laug , ‘hot bath, hot 
spring’, laugardagr , Dan. hr dag, Swed. lordag, 
‘Saturday’ (lit. ‘washing day’), OHG. luhken, ‘to 
wash’, and cogn. with Gk. Xoueiv, L. lavare, ‘to 
wash’. See lave and cp. words there referred to. 

Lygeum, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Xoyouv, ‘to bend, tie fast’, which is rel. 
to X^yo^, ‘any flexible twig’. See next word. 

Lygodium, n., a genus of plants, the climbing fern 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘flexible, pliant’, fr. Gk. 
Xuyd>$Y)<;, which is compounded of Xuyoc;, ‘any 
flexible twig, a willow twig; a withy’, and-co5>)c, 

lyc-, form of lyco- before a vowel. 

lycanthrope, n., 1) a werewolf; 2) one affected 
with lycanthropy (med.) — Gk. Xuxav-O'pcoTro?, 
‘werewolf’, lit. ‘man-wolf’, compounded of 
Xoxo?, ‘wolf’, and &v^p6)7coi;, ‘man’. See lyceum 
and anthropo-. 

lycanthropy, n., 1) assumption of the form of a 
wolf in legends; 2) insanity in which the patient 
imagines himself to be a wolf (med.) — Gk. 
X’jxav&pGJTTta, fr. Xuxav&pca;ro<;. See prec. 
word and -y (representing Gk. -(a). 

Lycaon, n., an Arcadian king who set before 
Zeus a dish of human flesh, in order to test his 
divinity (Greek my t hoi. ) — L., fr. Gk. Auxacov, 
fr. Xuxacov, ‘werewolf’, fr. Xuxo<;, ‘wolf’. See 
lyceum and cp. lycanthrope. 

lycee, n., a French secondary school. — F., fr. L. 
lyceum. See lyceum. 

lyceum, n., a lecture hall. — L. lyceum, fr. Gk. 
Xuxeiov, a gymnasium in Athens in which Aris- 
totle taught; so called after the neighboring 
temple of Apollo, one of whose epithets was 
Aoxcto?, lit. ‘wolf-slayer’, from Xuxo?, ‘wolf’, 
which is cogn. with L. lupus , ‘wolf’. See lupine, 
adj. 

lych, lych-gate. — See lich, lich-gate. 

Lychnis, n., a genus of plants, the campion (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. Xuxvti;, ‘campion’, prop, ‘of 
bright red color’, rel. to Xoxvoc;, ‘lamp’, which 
stands for *Xux-avo? and is cogn. with OI. ruk- 
sdh, ‘shining; bright’, L. luna (for *louqs-na or 
*leuqs-nd ), ‘moon’. Seelune and cp. link, ‘torch’. 

Lycian, adj., pertaining to Lycia, an ancient coun- 
try of Asia Minor. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Lycius , fr. Gk. Auxioc, ‘Lycian’. Cp. next 
word. 



‘like’. The first element derives fr. I.-E. base 
*leug-, *lug-, ‘to bend, twist’, whence also ON. 
lokkr , OE. locc, ‘lock of hair’ ; see lock, ‘tuft of 
hair’. For the second element see -ode, ‘like’, for 
the ending see 1st suff. -ium. 

Lymnaea, n., a genus of air-breathing snails (zool.) 

— ModL., erroneous spelling for Limnaea, fr. 
Gk. XijjLvato?, ‘from the marsh, pertaining to a 
marsh’, fr. XtjjivTj , ‘marsh, pool, lake’. See 
limno-. 

lymph, n., a yellowish fluid. — L. lympha, lumpa, 
limpa, ‘goddess of water, water’, prob. dissimilat- 
ed fr. Gk. vu[x97). See nymph and cp. limpid. 
Cp. also the second element in endolymph, peri- 
lymph. 

Derivatives : lymphoid (q.v.), lymph-ous, lymph- 
y, adjs. 

lymph-, form of lympho- before a vowel, 
lymphatic, adj., 1) pertaining to, containing or 
conveying, lymph ; 2) having a temperament for- 
merly attributed to excess of lymph; sluggish; 
n., a lymphatic vessel. — L. lympha ticus , ‘dis- 
tracted, frantic’, fr. lympha , ‘water’. See lymph 
and -atic. For sense development cp. hydropho- 
bia. 

lymphatism, n., lymphatic temperament (med.) 
See lymphatic and -ism. 

lymphatitis, n., inflammation of a part of the lym- 
phatic system (med.) — Medical L. See lymph 
and -itis. 

lympho-, before a vowel lymph-, combining form 
meaning ‘connected with, or containing, lymph’. 

— Fr. L. lympha. See lymph. 

lymphocyte, n., any of the cells found in the 
lymph. — Compounded of lympho- and Gk. 
xutoc, ‘a hollow vessel’. See -cyte. 

Derivative: lymphocyt-ic, adj. 
lymphoid, adj., resembling lymph. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. lympha , ‘water’, and Gk. -otiBrit;, 
‘like’, fr. elSot;, ‘form, shape’. See lymph and 
-oid. 

lyncean, adj., pertaining to a lynx. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. lynceus, fr. Gk. Xuyxeio?, fr. 
Xoyl*, gen. Xuyx6q, ‘lynx’. See lynx, 
lynch, tr. v., to punish by lynch law, esp. to inflict 
capital punishment without legal procedure. — 
See lynch law. 

Derivatives: lynch-er, n., lynch-ing , n. 
lynch, lynchet, n. — See linch, linchet. 
lynch law, summary punishment inflicted by the 
mob without legal formalities. — Fr. earlier 
Lynch’s law, usually traced to Charles Lynch 
(1736-96), a magistrate in Virginia, said to have 
started the above practice, 
lynx, n. — L., fr. Gk. Xtiyl;, cogn. with Arm. lus - 
an-un-k ‘ (pi.), Lith. luSis, Lett. iQsa, OPruss. 
luysis (whence PN. Luysen), OSlav. rysi (with 
secondary r for /, prob. under the influence of 
the verb rdvati, ‘to tear to pieces’), OSwed. Id, 
OS. lohs , OE. lox, MDu., Du. los, OHG., MHG. 
luhs, G. Luchs, and with OI. rusant -, ‘bright, 
white’; fr. I.-E. base *leuk-, which is rel. to base 
*leuq~, ‘to emit light, to shine; bright’; so called 
in allusion to the shining eyes. See light, ‘bright- 
ness’, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
ounce, ‘lynx’. 

Lyon in Lord Lyon King of Arms, title of the chief 
herald of Scotland. — Old spelling of lion (see 
lion); so called from the lion represented on the 
Royal Arms of Scotland, 
lyonnaise, adj., made in the fashion of the city of 
Lyons (said of food). — F., fem. of lyonnais, ‘of 
Lyons’ ; prop, shortened from the French term 
a la lyonnaise, ‘in the fashion of Lyons’. Lyons is 
a town in France situated at the confluence of 
the Rhone and the Sadne. 

Lyra, n., a northern constellation ( astron .) — L. 
lyra (see lyre) ; so called from the lyre of Orpheus 
it is supposed to represent, 
lyrate, adj., shaped like a lyre. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ate fr. L. lyra , ‘lyre’. See lyre, 
lyre, n. — ME. lire , fr. OF. lire, fr. L. lyra, fr. Gk. 
XOpa, a foreign word of uncertain origin; not 
connected with L. laus, ‘praise’, laudare , ‘to 
praise’. 

lyric, adj. — MF. lirique (F. lyrique), fr. L. lyricus, 
fr. Gk. Xuptx6?, ‘pertaining to, or singing to, 
the lyre’, fr. Xupa. See prec. word and -ic. 
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Derivatives: lyric, n., lyric-al , adj., lyric-al-ly, 
adv., lyric-al-ness, n., lyric-ism , n. 
lyrico-, combining form meaning ‘lyrical and'. — 
Fr. lyric. 

lyrism, n., lyricism. — F. lyrisme , fr. Gk. Xopta- 
fr. Xopa. See lyre and -ism. 
lyrist, n.,a) one who plays the lyre; b) a lyrical 
poet. — F, lyriste , fr. L. lyristes, fr. Gk. Xupta- 
T7 ]?, fr. Xupoc. See lyre and -ist. 

Lysimachia, n., a genus of plants, the loosestrife 
(bot.) — L. lysimachia , name of a plant, fr. Gk. 
XuoLptaxla, fr. Aucri[xaxo<;, Lysimachus, King 
of Thrace, discoverer of this plant. This PN. lit. 
means ‘ending strife’, fr. Xuctli;, ‘a loosing, set- 
ting free; releasing’, and | x&yyi, ‘battle’. See 
lysis and -machy. 

lysin, n., any substance causing the dissolution of 
bacteria ( biochem .) — Coined fr. Gk. X6ot c, (see 
lysis) and chem. suff. -in. 
lysine, lysin, n., an amino acid, C 8 H 14 N 2 0 2 ( bio- 
chem. ) — See prec. word, 
lysis, n., 1) gradual recession of a disease (med.); 
2) cell destruction by lysins (biochem.) — Gk. 
XOctk;, ‘a loosing, setting free; releasing; disso- 



lution’, fr. Xueiv, ‘to unfasten, loose, loosen, un- 
tie, slacken; to loose; to set free, release, ran- 
som; to dissolve’, whence aIsoX6rpov, ‘ransom’, 
which is cogn. with OI. lundti , lundti , ‘cuts, cuts 
off’, L. luere, ‘to loose, release; to atone for, 
expiate’, OE. for-leosan, ‘to lose; to destroy’, 
losian , ‘to perish, be lost’. See lose and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also -lysis, -lytic. 

-lysis, combining form meaning ‘loosing, dissolv- 
ing, dissolution’, as in catalysis, hydrolysis. — 
Fr. Gk. Xuol<;. See prec. word and cp. -lytic, 
lysol, n., a brown oily liquid, soluble in water. — 
Coined fr. Gk. Xuatt; (see lysis) and suff. -ol 
(representing L. oleum, ‘oil’), 
lyssa, n., rabies. — Medical L., fr. Gk. Xuaoa, 
Att. Xuttoc, ‘rage, fury, madness, frenzy, rabies’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. lytta, Alyssum. 
-lyte, combining form meaning ‘that can be solv- 
ed’; corresponding to nouns ending in -lysis. 
— Gk. -Xutos, fr. Xuxoq, ‘that may be loosed’ 
or ‘that is loosed’, verbal adj. of Xuetv, ‘to 
loose’. See -lysis. 

Lythraceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the loose- 



strife family (hot.) — ModL., formed fr. Lyth- 
rum with suff. -aceae. 

lythraceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 

Lythnun, n., a genus of herbs, the loosestrife (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. Xu4>po<;, Xu&pov, ‘dirt, gore’, 
which is rel. to Xojxot (for *Xux-pta ), ‘filth, dirt, 
disgrace’, and cogn. with L. lutum , ‘mud, clay’. 
See lute, ‘a cohesive substance’, pollute. 

lytic, adj., 1) pertaining to lysis; 2) pertaining to 
lysin. — See -lytic. 

-lytic, combining form forming adjectives corre- 
sponding to nouns ending in - lysis , as in hydrolyt- 
ic. — Gk. -Ximx6t;, fr. Xutixoc;, ‘able to loose, 
loosing’, fr. Xdt 6;;, ‘loosed’, verbal adj. of Xueiv, 
‘to loose’. See -lysis. 

lytta, n., a wormlike cartilage in the tongue of 
many mammals (as e.g. the dog). — L. ‘worm 
under the tongue of a dog, said to cause mad- 
ness’. See lyssa. 

-lyze, combining form forming verbs correspond- 
ing to nouns ending in -lysis. — F. -lyser, back 
formation fr. -lyse, fr. L. -lysis, fr. Gk. -Xuctk;. 
See -lysis. 
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ma, n. — A childish or colloquial abbreviation of 
mamma, ‘mother’. 

-ma, subst. suff. representing Gk. -poc, forming 
nouns that indicate the result of verbal action. 

— See suff. -men. which is the exact Latin equiv- 
alent of Gk. -pa, and cp. suff. -ment. Cp. also 
suff. -ism, which is compounded of the suffixes 
-ize and -ma. 

ma’am, n. — Contraction of madam, 
maarib, n., the daily evening prayer {Jewish lit- 
urgy). — Heb. ma'aribh, lit. ‘bringing evening’, 
Hiph‘U (= causative) partic. of the verb 'drdbh, 
‘it became evening’, denominated fr. ‘ erebh , 
‘sunset, evening’, which is rel. to Arab, gharaba, 
Ethiop. ‘ araba , ‘(the sun) has set’, Arab, gharb, 
‘place of sunset, west’, Akkad, erebu, ‘to enter, 
go in’, ereb shamshi , ‘sunset’. The name maarib 
is taken from the text of the first benediction. 
Cp. Maghrib. Cp. also Erebus, Europe. 

Maarib Arabim, the first of the two benedictions 
preceding the Shema in the evening prayer ( Jew- 
ish liturgy). — Heb. ma 1 artbk ‘ arabhtm , ‘bring- 
ing evenings’. See prec. word; 'arabhtm, ‘eve- 
nings’, is the plural of 'erebh. The name of the 
benediction was taken from the words ma'arfbh 
'arabhtm occurring in the text. 

Maat,n., the goddess of truth and justice in Egyp- 
tian mythology. — Egypt. Maa-t, lit. ‘truth’. 
Mabel, fem. PN. — Short for Amabel. 

Mac-, pref. in family names pf Gaelic, Irish and 
Scottish origin. — Gael., It., mac, ‘son’, fr. OIr. 
macc, ‘son’, which is rel. to OW. map, Co. mab, 
map. These words are prob. rel. to OIr. maug, 
mug , ‘slave’, and cogn. with OE. mago, ‘son, at- 
tendant, servant’, ON. mogr, ‘son’, Goth, magus, 
‘boy, servant’, magaps , ‘virgin’, OE. macged , 
mxgd , ‘maid’. See maiden, 
macabre, adj., pertaining to the dance of death. 

— F., in danse macabre, ‘dance of death’, al- 
tered — owing to a false reading — fr. MF. danse 
macabre, fr. earlier Macabre la danse, which is 
usually explained as ‘dance of the Maccabees’. 
The derivation of the PN. Macabre fr. L. Ma- 
chabeus is based on Machabedrum chora, the 
Medieval Latin name of the ‘dance of death’ 
(see Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae 
Latinitatis, Paris 1883-87, s.v. Machabeorum 
chora). It is not improbable that the story of the 
seven brothers with their mother and that of 
Eleazar (II. Macc., chapters 6 and 7), who suffer- 
ed martyrdom, conveyed the idea of ‘the dance 
of death’. For the etymology of the name Ma - 
chabeus see Maccabees. Some lexicographers de- 
rive macabre fr. Syr. ( marqadhtadhi ) m^qabb^re, 
‘(dance of the) grave-diggers’, or fr. Arab, mdq- 
bara h , ‘cemetery’. 

Macaca, n., a genus of monkeys, the macaque 
(zoo/.) — ModL., fr. Port, macaca, ‘female mon- 
key’, fem. of macaco. See macaco, 
macaco, n., any of several species of lemurs. — 
Port., fr. African (Congo) name. Cp. macaque, 
macadam, n., material for road making. — 
Named after the Scot, engineer John London 
Macadam (1756-1836), inventor of the process. 
Derivatives: macadam-ize, tr. v., macadam-iz - 
ation , n. 

macao, n., a game, a variety of vingt-et-un. — So 
called from Macao , a seaport in China, where 
this game is still in fashion, 
macaque, n., any monkey of the genus Macaca. 

— F., fr. Port, macaco. See Macaca. 
macaroni, n., 1) tube-shaped food made of dried 

wheaten paste; 2) dandy. — It. maccaroni , now 
maccheroni , pi. of maccarone ; resp. maccherone , 
‘paste with cheese’, fr. Late Gk. paxapioi, ‘food 
composed of broth and barley groats’, which de- 
rives (with obscure sense development) fr. Gk. 
paxapLa, ‘happiness, bliss’, fr. paxap, ‘blessed, 
happy’, a word of uncertain origin. Cp. maca- 
roon. 



macaronic, adj., written in burlesque style; n., a 
burlesque composition. — Formed fr. prec. 
word with suff. -ic. 

Derivative: macaronic-al-ly , adv. 
macaroon, n., small cake made of almonds. — F. 
macaron, fr. dial. It. maccarone, fr. It. maccaroni. 
See macaroni. 

macartney, n., the fire-backed pheasant. — Short 
for Macartney pheasant ; named after Lord 
Macartney (1737-1806). 

Macassar oil, a hair oil orig. made from materials 
obtained from Macassar. — From Macassar 
(native Mangkasara), name of a district of the 
island of Celebes. Cp. antimacassar, 
macaw, n., any parrot of the genus Ara. — Port. 
macau, prob. fr. macaiiba , ‘macaw palm’ (see 
next word), and so called because it feeds on the 
fruit of this tree. 

macaw palm, — Port, macauba, fr. Tupi macauba , 
‘the macaw palm’. 

Maccabean, adj., pertaining to the Maccabees. — 
See next word and -an. 

Maccabees, n. pi. — F. Machabes, fr. Late L. Ma- 
chabaei, fr. Machabaeus , surname given to Ju- 
das, the third son of Mattathias the Hasmonean, 
usually connected with Heb. maqqabh, ‘ham- 
mer’, but prob. derived from an inexact trans- 
literation of Heb. matzbV , ‘general, commander 
of an army’, fr. tzabha, ‘host, army*. See Saba- 
oth. 

maccaboy, n., also maccoboy, maccabaw, a kind 
of scented snuff. — Named from Macouba, a 
district in Martinique. 

mace, n., a weapon (hist.); a staff. — ME., 
fr. OF. mace (F. masse), fr. VL. * mat tea, back 
formation fr. L. mateola, ‘mallet’, fr. *matea , 
which is cogn. with OI. matyam, ‘harrow, club’, 
OSlav. motyka , ‘mattock’, OHG. medela , ‘plow’. 
Cp. It. mazza, Sp. maza, ‘mace’, which also de- 
rive fr. VL. *mattea. Cp. also mashie, masse, 
mattock, stramazon. 

Derivative: mace, tr. v., to strike with a mace, 
mace, n., a spice consisting of the dried outer 
covering of nutmeg. — ME. macis, fr. F. macis, 
fr. Late L. macis, which is prob. a scribal error 
for L. macir, ‘red bark of an Indian root’, fr. Gk. 
paxip, a word of uncertain origin. The -s in F. 
macis was mistaken for the plural suff. and ac- 
cordingly dropped in English, 
mace, n., swindling; tr. and intr. v., to swindle 
{slang). — Of uncertain origin, 
macedoine, n., a dish of fruit or vegetables em- 
bedded in jelly. — F., fr. Macedoine, fr. L. Ma- 
cedonia, fr. Macedones, ‘the Macedonians’, fr. 
Gk. MaxeSovec, of s.m.; so called facetiously in 
allusion to the medley of nations of different 
origin by which Macedonia was inhabited. See 
next word. 

Macedonian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Macedonius, fr. Gk. Maxe&6vio<;, ‘Mace- 
donian’, fr. MaxeSovcq, ‘the Macedonians’, lit. 
‘the Highlanders’, or ‘the Tall Ones’, rel. to 
paxe8v6?, ‘long, tali’, and to paxp6s, ‘long, 
large'. See macro-. 

macer, n., one who bears a mace. — Formed fr. 

mace, ‘a weapon’, with agential suff. -er. 
macer, n., a swindler (slang). — Formed fr. mace, 
‘to swindle’, with agential suff. -er. 
macerate, tr. v., to steep by soaking ; to cause to 
waste away ; to torment; intr. v., to waste away. 
— L. macerdtus, pp. of macer are, ‘to make soft 
or tender', fr. I.-E. base *mag-, *m?g-, ‘to 
knead’, whence also Gk. payt;, ‘kneaded mass, 
cake’, payeu?, ‘one who kneads, baker’, OSlav. 
maiq, mazati, ‘to anoint, smear’, maslo, ‘butter, 
oil’, masti, ‘ointment’, Bret, meza, ‘to knead', 
Mir. maistir, ‘to churn’. From *mak-, a var. of 
*mag-, possibly derives Gk. pacraco (if standing 
for *m 6 q-yd), ‘I squeeze, press into a mold, 
knead’. See make v., and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 



magma, mazo-, ‘placenta’. Cp. also mass, ‘size, 
quantity’. — Cp. *menq-, ‘to knead’, a collater- 
al base, for the derivatives of which see mingle. 
(Gk. paa<rto could also stand for *mnq-yo, 
hence be a derivative of base *menq-.) 
Derivatives: macer at-er, macerat-or, n., mace- 
ration, n. 

machete, n., a large, heavy knife. — Sp., derived 
fr. macho, ‘hammer’, fr. L. mar cuius, which was 
prob. dissimilated fr. *malclos , for *mal-tlos , 
and rel. to malleus , ‘hammer’; see malleus and 
cp. march, ‘to walk’. L. marcus, ‘hammer’, is a 
back formation fr. marculus , which was mis- 
taken for a diminutive. 

Machetes, n., a genus of birds, the ruff; synonym 
o ( Philomachus (ornithol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. pa- 
X^T/jc, ‘fighter’, fr. [zdxeaffoa, ‘to fight’. See 
-machy and cp. Philomachus. 

-machia, combining form. — See -machy. 
Machiavellian, adj., 1) pertaining to the Floren- 
tine statesman Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527), 
author of T1 Principe’, or to his political doc- 
trines; whence 2) crafty, subtle. — For the end- 
ing see suff. -ian. 

Derivative: Machiavellian, n. 

Machiavellism, n. — See prec. word and -ism. 
machicolate, tr. v., to provide with machicola- 
tions. — ML. machicolatus, pp. of machicolare , 
fr. MF. machicouler, ‘to provide with machicola- 
tions’, fr. MF. machecolis (whence F. machi- 
oulis, ‘machicolation’), which is perh. an altera- 
tion of *machis coulis , fr. *machis, a derivative 
of the verb macher, ‘to crush, bruise’ (whence F. 
machure, ‘a bruise’), and coulis, ‘the act of flow- 
' ing\ fr. couler, ‘to flow’; see Bloch-Wartburg, 
DELF., p. 361 s.v. machicoulis. See coulisse and 
cp. portcullis. For the ending see verbal suff. 
-ate. 

machicolation, n., an opening in the floor made 
between the corbels that support the parapet. — 
See prec. word and -ion. 

machicoulis, n., machicolation. — F. machicoulis. 
See machicolate. 

machina, n., a machine. — L. machina, ‘machine’. 
See machine. 

machinate, intr. v., to plot, scheme. — L. machi- 
natus, pp. of machinari, ‘to invent, devise, plot’, 
fr. machina. See machine, and verbal suff. -ate. 
machination, n., plot, intrigue. — L. machinatio , 
gen. -onis, ‘machination, device, trick’, fr. ma- 
chinat us, pp. of machinari. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

machinator, n., plotter, schemer. — L. machind- 
tor, fr. mdchinatus, pp. of machinari. See ma- 
chinate and agential suff. -or, 
machine, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. machina , ‘ma- 
chine, engine, fabric, frame, device, trick’, fr. 
Dor. {jtaxavS, corresponding to Att. p7)xav/], 
‘machine, contrivance, artificial means, expe- 
dient’, fr. Dor. (zax°S (Attic p?)xo<;), ‘contriv- 
ance, means, expedient, remedy’, fr. I.-E. base 
*magh-, *m s gh ‘to be able’, whence also OSlav. 
mogQ, moSti, ‘to be able’, OE. mzeg, ‘I can’. See 
may, auxil. v., and cp. main, ‘might’, might. Cp. 
also mechanic. 

Derivatives: machine, tr. v., machin-ery , n., 
machinist (q.v.) 

machinist, n. — A hybrid coined (on analogy of 
F. machiniste ) fr. L. machina and -ist, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

Machpelah, n., name of the cave in Hebron, in 
which the patriarchs and their wives were buried 
(Bible). — Heb. Makhpeld h , lit. ‘double cave’, 
fr. kaphal, ‘he doubled’, whence kephel, ‘the 
double’; rel. to Aram, kaphal, ‘he doubled’, 
kiphla, kuphld, ‘double’, Arab, kifl, ‘the double’, 
Ethiop. kafala , ‘he divided’, kef el, ‘a part’, 
-machy, -machia, combining form meaning 
‘battle, war, contest’, as in alectryomachy, gigan- 
tomachy. — Gk. -paxioi t fr. pax?), ‘battle, fight’, 
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rel. to ‘to fight’ ; of uncertain origin. 

Cp. the second element in Andromache, Tele- 
machus. 

mackerel, n., an edible fish {Scomber scombrus). 
— OF. maker el , maquerel (F. maquereau ), of 
uncertain origin; possibly identical with next 
word. 

mackerel, n., a pimp, pander {archaic). — ME. 
maker el, fr. OF. maker el, maquerel (F. maque- 
reau ), ‘pimp, pander’, fr. MDu. makelaer (Du. 
makelaar), ‘broker, agent’, fr. makelen , ‘to act as 
a broker’, fr. maken , ‘to make’ ; see make, v. G. 
makeln, ‘to act as a broker’, and Makler , also 
Miikler, ‘broker’, are Dutch loan words, 
mackinaw, n. — Short for Mackinaw boat , resp. 
Mackinaw coat , Mackinaw blanket , etc., fr. Can. 
F. Mackinac , fr. Mackinac, a port in Michigan, 
fr. Ojibway Indian mitchimakinak , ‘great turtle’, 
mackintosh, n., a waterproof outer coat. — 
Named after Charles Mackintosh (1766-1843), 
who invented the waterproofing of materials, 
mackintoshite, n., a silicate of uranium, thorium 
and other metals {mineral) — Named after the 
American chemist James B. Mackintosh. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
mackle, n., macule; blur. — F. macule , fr. L. ma- 
cula. See macula and cp. mascle. 

Derivative: mackl-ed , adj. 
made, n., a twinned crystal. — F., fr. L. macula , 
See macula and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative: macl-ed , adj. 

Maclura, n., a genus of trees, the Osage orange 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the American geol- 
ogist William Maclure (1763-1840). 
macon, n., a red Burgundy wine. — Named after 
Macon , a French city and center of viticul- 
ture. 

niacr-, form of macro- before a vowel, 
macrame, n., a kind of ornamental work embroi- 
dered into knots. — Turk, maqrama , ‘handker- 
chief’, fr. Arab, miqramcP, ‘embroidered veil’, 
macro-, before a vowel macr-, combining form 
meaning ‘long’. — Gk. (jtaxpo-, fxaxp-, fr. pa- 
xpog, ‘long, large’, cogn. with L. macer, ‘lean, 
thin’, ON. magr, OE. mxger , ‘lean, thin’, fr. 
I.-E. *m 6 kros , derivative of base *maJc-, *m s k-, 
‘long, thin’, whence also Gk. pTjxo?, ‘length’, 
p.axe-8v-6g, ‘long, tali’. See meager and cp. 
Macedonian, meco-. 

macrobiotic, adj., long-lived; tending to prolong 
life. — Formed with suff.-ic fr. Gk. fiaxpopioxo;, 
‘long-lived’, fr. [xaxpo(3t.os, of s.m., which is 
compounded of paxp6?, ‘long’, and (Sto?, ‘life’. 
See macro- and bio-. 

macrocephalic, also macrocephalous, adj., large- 
headed. — Formed with suff. -ic, resp. -ous, fr. 
Gk. ptaxpox^ocXog, ‘large-headed’, which is 
compounded of |xaxp6g, ‘long’, and xecpaXrj, 
‘head’. See macro- and cephalic, 
macrocephaly, n., the condition of being macro- 
cephalic. — See prec. word and -y (representing 
Gk.-ia). 

macrocosm, n., the great world, the universe. — 
F. macrocosme , compounded of macro- and Gk. 
xoa|zo<, ‘world’. See cosmos and cp. microcosm, 
macron, n., a short horizontal line placed over a 
vowel to indicate its length. — Gk. ptocxpov, 
neut. of ptaxp6c;, ‘long’. See macro-, 
macroscopic, also macroscopical, adj., large 
enough to be seen by the naked eye. — Com- 
pounded of macro- and Gk. oxo7teiv, ‘to look 
at, examine’ (see -scope), and suff. -ic, resp. also 
-al. Cp. microscope. 

Derivative: macroscopical-ly, adv. 
macrospore, n., a megasphore. — Compounded 
of macro- and Gk. orropa, ‘a sowing, seed’. See 
spore. 

Macrura, n., a division of crustaceans {zool.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘long-tailed’, compounded of macr- 
and Gk. oupa, ‘tail’. See uro-, ‘tail-’. 

Derivatives: macrur-al , macrur-ous , adjs., ma- 
crur-an, n. 

macula, n., a spot, stain ; a spot on the surface of 
the sun ; a spot on the skin. — L. macula , ‘spot, 
mark, stain, blot, mesh’, prob. for *{s)m 6 -tla, fr. 
I.-E. base *sme{i)-, ‘to rub’, whence also Gk. 
crptco, crjx^v, ‘to anoint, smear, rub, wipe, 
cleanse', opi7)X7), aptijpia, ‘unguent’, opt7)X sl - v » ‘to 



clear off, soap, purge’. Accordingly, the original 
meaning of macula seems to have been, ‘a soiled 
spot, a spot to be cleaned’. See smite and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. mackle, mail, 
‘armor’. Cp. also maquis. 

Derivative: macul-ar , adj. 
maculate, tr. v. — L. maculatus , pp. of maculare , 
‘to make spotted, to speckle’, fr. macula . See 
prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: maculat-ed , adj. 
maculate, adj. — L. maculatus , ‘spotted’, pp. of 
maculare. See maculate, v. 
ma culation, n. — ME. maculacion, fr. L. macula - 
tio, gen. -onis, ‘a spotting’, fr. maculatus , pp. 
of maculare . See maculate, v., and -ion. 
macule, n., a spot. — F.,fr. L. macula. See macula, 
macule, tr. and intr. v., to mackle. — F. maculer , 
fr. macule. See macule, n. 
mad, adj. — ME. mad, madde, fr. OE. gemxdd , 
gemxded, pp. of a lost verb, fr. gemad, ‘mad’, 
which is rel. to OS. gi-med, OHG. gi-meit, ‘fool- 
ish, crazy’, Goth, ga-maidans (acc. pi.), ‘crip- 
pled, wounded’ , ON. meida , ‘to hurt, maim*, 
MHG. meidenen , ‘to castrate’, and prob. cogn. 
with Gk. [jutoXoc;, ‘maimed, hornless, weak’, 
(XLOTuXXstv, ‘to cut into pieces’, OLith. apmai- 
tinti , ‘to wound’. Cp. maim. 

Derivatives : mad, tr. and intr. V. {rare), madd-en , 
n., madd-en-ing, adj., madd-en- ing-ly , adv., mad- 
ly, adv., madness (q.v.) 

madam, n. — F. madame , for ma dame, ‘my lady’, 
fr. L. mea domina. L. mea is fern, of meus , ‘my; 
mine’; see me, mine, adj. For the etymology of 
dame see dame. 

madame, n., a French title of respect, orig. for a 
woman of rank, now given to every married 
woman. — F., fr. ma dame , ‘my lady’. See prec. 
word. 

madarosis, n. , loss of the eyelashes {med.) — Med- 
ical L.,fr. Gk. ^aSaptoots, ‘baldness’, fr. jzaSa- 
poov, ‘to make bald’, fr. puxSoipog, ‘wet, watery; 
bald’, from the stem of jiaSav, ‘to be wet, to 
flow’, which is prob. rel. to fza£6;, jza<rr6g (for 
*[xa8-T-o£ ), ‘breast’. See mast, ‘fruit of beech’, 
and -osis. 

madarotic, adj., affected with the loss of eyelashes 
{med.) — See prec. word and -otic, 
madder, n., a plant {Rubia tinctorum). — ME. 
mader, fr. OE. mxdere, rel. to ON. madra, Swed. 
madra, MDu. mede , Du. mede , mee-krap , OHG. 
matara, ‘madder’, and cogn. with Pol. modry, 
Czech modry, ‘blue’. 

made, pp. of make. — ME. maked, made, fr. OE. 
macod, ‘made’, pp. of macian , ‘to make’. See 
make, v. 

Madeira, n., name of an island in the Atlantic and 
name of the wine produced in the island. — 
Port., fr. madeira (= Sp. madera), ‘timber, 
wood’, fr. L. materia (see matter, ‘substance’) ; 
so called because it was formerly rich in timber ; 
cp. madrier. For sense development cp. Cyprus , 
‘the island of cypress trees’ (see Cyprian ), and 
Pity uses, ‘the islands covered with pines’. 
Madeline, fern. PN. — Fr. Magdalene (q.v.) 
mademoiselle, n., a title given to an unmarried 
French woman, equivalent to E. miss. — F., for 
ma demoiselle, fr. VL. mea * dominicella, lit. ‘my 
young mistress’. For the first word see madam; 
for the second see damsel and cp. demoiselle, 
madness, n. — ME. maddnesse, fr. madd, ‘mad’. 
See mad and -ness. 

Madoc, masc. PN. — W. Madawg , fr. madawg , 
‘benefiting’, fr. mad, ‘fortunate’. 

Madonna, n. — It. madonna , fr. Olt. ma donna 
(= It. mia donna), *my lady’, for L. mea domina, 
‘my lady’. See madam and donna, 
madrague, n., a large fishpond. — F. madrague, 
fr. Proveng. madraga, fr. Sp. almadraba, fr. 
Arab. almazraba h , ‘the enclosure’, which is 
formed fr. al-, ‘the’, and mazrabcP, ‘enclosure’, 
fr. zaraba , ‘he made an enclosure’, 
madras, n., a light cotton fabric. — So called 
from Madras , in India. 

madrasah, n., a Mohammedan college. — Arab. 
madrasa h , lit. ‘a place of study’, formed with 
local pref. ma- from the stem of ddrasa , ‘he read 
repeatedly, he studied’, a loan word fr. Aram.- 
Syr. d 6 rash , ‘he inquired into, examined’, which 



is rel. to Heb. da rash, of s.m. See midrash. 
Madreporaria, n., an order of Anthozoa {zool) 

— ModL. See next word. 

madrepore, n., any of various corals of the genus 
Acropora. — F. madrepore , fr. It. madrepora 
which is compounded of madre , ‘mother’, and 
poro, ‘pore’. It. madre derives fr. L. matrem, acc. 
of mater, ‘mother’ ; see mother and cp. mater. It. 
poro comes fr. L. porus, fr. Gk. rcopcx;, ‘pore’; 
see pore. The change of It. poro to -pora (in ma- 
drepora) is due to the influence of the gender of 
madre (which is nat. feminine). 

Derivative: madrepor-ic, adj. 
madrier, n., a thick plank serving various pur- 
poses, esp. to receive the mouth of a petard. — F., 
fr. OProveng. madier , ‘cover of a kneading 
trough’, fr. VL. *materium, fr. L. materia, 
‘wood, timber’. See matter and cp. Madeira, 
madrigal, n., 1) a short love poem; 2) music for 
such a poem. — It. madrigale, of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: madrigal-ian , n., madrigal-ist , 

n. 

madrona, madrono, n., an evergreen tree, Arbutus 
menziesii. — Sp. madrono , ‘strawberry tree’, rel. 
to maduro , ‘ripe, mature’, fr. L. maturus, of s.m. 
See mature, adj. 

Madura foot, infection of the foot caused by a 
species of fungus ; called also mycetoma {med.) 

• — Named after Madura , a district in Madras, 
India, where this disease especially occurs. 
Maecenas, n., a patron of literature or art. — L. 
Gaius Cilnius Maecenas (died in the year 8 
B.C.E.), the patron of Virgil and Horace. 
Maelstrom, n., a famous whirlpool off the NW. 
coast of Norway. — Du. maelstrom (now maal- 
stroom ), lit. ‘grinding stream’, fr. malen , ‘to 
grind’, and strom , ‘stream’. See meal, ‘flour’, 
and stream. 

Maemacterion, n., name of the 5th month of the 
Attic Greek calendar year (corresponding to 
November-December). — Gk. MaifzaxTYjpuov, 
fr. McajicixTTjg, ‘the god of storms’, epithet of 
Zeus at Athens, lit. ‘stormy, boisterous, impetu- 
ous’, from the stem of ^oapiaocrav, a secondary 
form of p.at£xav, ‘to be very eager’, formed with 
reduplication from the stem of piode<ri>ai, ‘to 
endeavor, seek, strive’, which is rel. to [A&aOm, 
‘to seek after, covet’. 

Maenad, n., priestess of Bacchus {Greek mythol) 

— L. maenas, gen. -adis, fr. Gk. (xatvag, gen. 
-aSog, ‘a raving woman; a bacchante’, from 
the stem of (juxtvsodai, ‘to rave, rage’. See 

mania. 

Maenidae, n. pi., a small family of sea fishes 
{zool.) — ModL., fr. L. maena , a kind of small, 
spratlike sea fish, fr. Gk. purivy), of s.m., which 
is possibly cogn. with Lith. menke, Lett, menza, 
‘codfish’. For the ending see suff. -idae. 
maestoso, adj., majestic {musical direction). — It., 
fr. maesta , ‘majesty’, fr. L. majestatem, acc. of 
mdjestas. See majesty and adj. suff. -ose. 
Derivatives : maestoso, adv. and n. 
maestro, n., a master, esp. an eminent musical 
composer. — It., ‘master’, fr. L. magistrum , acc. 
of magister, ‘master’. See master, 
maffick, intr. v., to celebrate in a boisterous man- 
ner. — Back formation fr. a supposed pres. part. 
mafficking, facetious alteration of Mafeking, 
name of a town in S. Africa, whose relief (on 
May 17, 1900) was celebrated in London in a 
boisterous, uproarious way. 
maifia, mafia, n., organized lawless hostility in 
Sicily. — It. maffia, mafia, of uncertain origin. 
Mag, fern. PN. — Dimin. of Margaret. Cp. mag- 
got, magpie. 

magazine, n. — MF. magazin (F. magasin), fr. 
OF. magazin, fr. It. magazzino, fr. Arab, ma- 
khdzin, pi. of makhzdn , ‘storehouse’, fr. khazana , 
‘he stored up’, for the etymology of which see 
Paul de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 
Leipzig, 1866, p. 25. Cp. alhacena, alraacen. 
Derivatives: magazine , tr. v., magazin-er, n. 
magdalen, also jnagdalene, n., a reformed pros- 
titute. — Named after Mary Magdalene, men- 
tioned in Luke 8:2 (often identified with the 
penitent woman in Luke 7:37-50). See Magda- 
lene. 
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Magdalene, also Magdalen, fem. PN. — Eccles. 
L. Magdalene , fr. Gk. MaYSaX7)VY), ‘Magda- 
lene’, lit. ‘woman of Magdala’, fr. MaySaXa, fr. 
Aram, Maghd e ld , place on the Sea of Galilee 
(see Yerushalmi ‘Erubhln, 5,1), lit. ‘tower’, fr. 
g^dhal, ‘he became great’ ; rel. to Heb. gadhdl, 
‘he became great, was great’, gadhdl , ‘great’. Cp. 
Madeline, magdalen, maudlin, 
mage, n., a magician. — F., fr. L. magus , ‘magi- 
cian’. See magus and cp. magic, adj. 
magenta, n., a purplish red dye. — So called be- 
cause it was discovered shortly after the battle 
of Magenta in 1859. 

maggot, n. — Prob. formed (under the influence 
of Maggoty dimin. of Mag ) fr. ME. maddock, fr. 
ON. madkr , which is rel. to OE. mada, OS. 
matho, MLG., MDu., Du. made, OHG. mado, 
MHG., G. made , Goth, mapa , ‘maggot’, and 
possibly cogn. with Arm. mat'd, ‘louse’. Cp. 
mawkish, moth. 

Derivative: maggot-y, adj. 

Maghrib, n., Barbary. — Arab. Maghrib , ‘the 
West’, fr. ghdraba , ‘(the sun) has set’, whence 
gharb , ‘place of the sunset, west’. See maarib. 
Maghribi, n., a native of Barbary. — Arab. Magh- 
ribi ‘an inhabitant of the West*, formed fr. 
Maghrib (see prec. word) with -i, a sufF. express- 
ing relationship and corresponding to Heb. 
sufF. 

Magi, n. pi., a priestly caste in Media and Persia. 

— L. magi , pi. of magus . See Magus. 

Magian, adj., pertaining to the Magi; n., one of 

the Magi. — See prec. word and -ian. 
magic, n. — ME. magik , fr. MF. (= F.) ma- 
gique , fr. Late L. magice , fr. Gk. ixccywr} (scil. 
tsxvvj), lit. ‘magic art’, fem. of the adjective 
{jtayi x.6c, ‘Magian, magical’. See magic, adj. 
magic, adj. — ME. magik , fr. OF. (= F.) ma - 
gique, fr. L. magicus , fr. ‘Magian, magi- 

cal’, fr. txayos, ‘Magus, magician’. See Magus 
and -ic. 

Derivatives: magic-al , adj., magic-al-ly, adv. 
magician, n. — ME. magicien , fr. MF. (= F.) ma- 
gicien, fr. OF. magique. See magic, n., and -ian. 
magilp, n. — A var. of megilp, 
magisterial, adj., 1) pertaining to a master; 2) 
pertaining to a magistrate; 3) authoritative. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Late L. magis- 
terius, fr. L. magister, ‘master’. See master. 
Derivatives: magisterially, adv., magisterial- 
ness, n. 

magistracy, n., the office of a magistrate. — 
Formed fr. magistrate with suff. -cy. 
magistral, adj., 1) magisterial; 2) guiding; 3) pre- 
pared for a particular case ( pharm .) — L. magis - 
tralis, ‘of a master’, fr. magister, gen. magis tri, 
‘master’. See master and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: magistracy , adv. 
magistrate, n., a public civil officer. — ME. ma- 
gistral, fr. L. magistrate, ‘high civil official, mag- 
istrate’, fr. magister, gen. magistri, ‘master’. 
See master and subst. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: magistrat-ive, adj., magistrat-ure , 
n. 

magma, n., a pasty mass. — L., fr. Gk..p.ay|/a, 
‘a thick unguent’, fr. [laaoto (for *(i,ay-i.co), ‘I 
squeeze, press into a mold, knead’. See macerate. 
Magna Charta, also Magna Carta, the Great, 
Charter obtained from King John on June 15th 
1215. — ML., ‘great charter’. See magnum and 
chart. 

magnanimity, n. — ME. magnanimite , fr. MF. 
(= F.) magnanimite, fr. L. magnanimitdtem, acc. 
of magnammitas, ‘highmindedness’, fr. magna- 
nimus. See next word and -ity. 
magnanimous, adj., of a generous, noble charac- 
ter. — L. magnanimus, ‘highminded, magnani- 
mous’, lit. ‘great-souled’, compounded of mag- 
ruts, ‘great’, and animus, ‘soul’. See magnum and 
animus. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Derivatives: magnanimous-ly , adv., magnani- 
mous-ness, n. 

magnate, n., a great man; a man of high position. 

— Late L. magnds, gen. magndtis, ‘magnate’, fr. 
L. magnus , ‘great’. See magnum. 

magnesia, n., magnesium oxide ( client . ) — ML., 
fr. Gk. |xayv7jaia, shortened fr. y) Mayv7jata 



Xi&os;, ‘the Magnesian stone’, fr. Mayv/jaia, 
the name of a peninsula and a town in East 
Thessaly. Cp. magnet, manganese. 

Derivatives: magnesi-al, magnesi-an, adjs. 
magnesite, n., magnesium carbonate (mineral.) — 
F. magnesite, fr. Gk. fiayv7)u(a. See magnesia 
and subst. suff. -ite. 

magnesium, n., name of a silvery-white metallic 
element (chem.) — ModL. See magnesia and 
chem. suff. -ium. 

Derivatives : magnesi-al, magnesi-an, magnes-ic, 
adjs. 

magnet, n. — ME. magnete, fr. OF. magnete, 
fr. L. magnetem, acc. of magnes , ‘loadstone’, fr. 
Gk. MayvrjTtc Xi&os, ‘stone from Magnesia, 
lodestone’, fr. Mayv^ota, a town in Lydia, 
Asia Minor. 

Derivatives: magnet, tr. v., magnetic (q.v.), 
mag net -ism, n., magnet-ist , n., magnet-ize , tr. v., 
magnet-iz-able, adj., magnet-iz-abil-ity, n., mag- 
net-iz-ation, n., magnet-iz-er, n., magnet-iz-ing, 
adj. 

magnetic, adj. — F. magnitique , fr. Late L. mag- 
netic us, fr. L. magnes, gen. magnetis, ‘loadstone’. 
See magnet and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: magnetic-al, adj., magnetic-al-ly, 
adv., magnetic-al-ness , n. 
magnetite, n., a native oxide of iron; lodestone 
(mineral.) — G. Magnet it, fr. L. magnes , gen. 
-etis. See magnet. The ending -it goes back to Gk. 
-f ty] c , ; see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: magnetit-ic , adj. 
magneto-, combining form meaning ‘magnetic’. 
— See magnet. 

magneto, n., a magneto-electric machine. — See 
magneto-. 

magni-, combining form meaning ‘great’; used 
either in a laudatory or a depreciatory sense. — 
L. magni-, fr. magnus, ‘great’. See magnum, 
magnific, adj., magnificent. — OF. (= F.) 
magnifique, fr. L. magnificus. See magnificent 
and -fic. 

Derivatives : magnific-al , adj., magnific-al-ly, adv. 
Magnificat^ n., the canticle of the Virgin Mary, 
Luke 1 : 46-55. — So called fr, magnificat, ‘mag- 
nifies’, the first word of the Latin version of the 
canticle; L. magnificat is 3rd pers. sing. pres, of 
magnificdre, ‘to magnify’. See magnify, 
magnification, n. — Late L. magnificatio, gen. 
-dnis, fr. L. magni ficatus, pp. of magnificdre. See 
magnify and -ation. 

magnificence, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F), fr. L. 
magnificentia, ‘splendor, munificence’, fr. mag- 
nificus. See next word and -ce. 
magnificent, adj. — OF., back formation fr. L. 
magnificentior, compar. of magnificus, ‘splendid, 
munificent’, lit. ‘doing great things’, fr. magnus, 
‘great’, and -ficus, from the stem of L. - ficere , 
unstressed form of facere, ‘to make, do’. See 
magnum, -fic and -ent. 

Derivatives: magnificent-ly, adv., magnificent- 
ness, n. 

magnifico, n., title of a Venetian nobleman. — It., 
lit. ‘magnific’, fr. L. magnificus, ‘splendid, muni- 
ficent’. See magnific, magnificent, 
magnify, tr. v. — ME. magnifien, fr. OF. (= F.) 
magnifier , fr. L. magnificdre , ‘to praise highly, 
magnify’, which is compounded of magnus , 
‘great’, and -ficare, fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. See 
magnum and -fy and cp. magnificent. 

Derivative: magnifi-er , n. 
magniloquence, n. — L. magniloquentia, ‘elevated 
language; pompous language’, fr. magniloquus. 
See next word and -ce. 

magniloquent, adj., speaking pompously; bom- 
bastic. — Formed with suff. -ent fr. L. magnilo- 
quus, ‘pompous in talk, boastful’, fr. magnus, 
‘great’, and -loquus, ‘speaking’, fr. loqui, ‘to 
speak’. See loquacious. 

Derivative: magniloquent-ly, adv. 
magnitude, n., greatness. — ME., fr. L. magnitudo , 
‘greatness, size, bulk’, fr. magnus, ‘great’. See 
magnum and -tude. 

Magnolia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after Pierre Magnol , French professor of 
botany (1638-1715). For the ending see 1st suff. 
-ia, 

Magnoliaceae, n. pi., the magnolia family (bot.) 



— ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 

-aceae. 

magnoliaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
magnum, n., a bottle holding two quarts of wine 
and spirits. — Lit. ‘something large’, fr. L. 
magnum, neut. of magnus, ‘great, large, much, 
abundant’, which stands for *m s g-nos and de- 
rives fr. I.-E. base *meg(H )-, *m*g-, ‘great, large’, 
whence also OI. mah mahd-, mahat -, ‘great’, 
Gk. |iiya<;, fem. ^eydtXv), neut. [iiya, ‘great, 
large’, Goth, mikils, OE. micel, my cel, ‘great, 
big, many’. See mickle and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

magnum bonum, 1) a large variety of yellow plum ; 
2) a large variety of potato. — L., ‘large and 
good’, fr. magnum, neut. of magnus , ‘great, 
large’, and bonum, neut. of bonus , ‘good’. See 
magnum and bonus. 

magnum opus, a great work, masterpiece; a per- 
son’s greatest work. — L., ‘great work’, fr. 
magnum, neut. of magnus, ‘great, large’, and 
opus, gen. operis, ‘work’. See magnum and opus, 
magot, n., the Barbary ape. — F., fr. the PN. 
Magot, corruption of Magog, fr. Heb. Maghdgh, 
name of a country and of a nation (see Ezek. 
38:2 and 39:6), applied derisively to the Bar- 
bary ape. 

magpie, n. — Compounded of Mag, abbrevia- 
tion of Margaret and pie, the bird. For sense 
development cp. F. margot , ‘magpie’, fr. Mar- 
got, ‘Mag, Maggy’, a pet form of Marguerite , 
‘Margaret’. 

maguey, n., any of various species of Agave. — 
Sp., fr. Taino. 

Magus, n., one of the Magi ; (not cap.) a magician. 

— L., fr. Gk. jzayoi;, fr. OPers. magush, ‘magi- 
cian’, whence also Talmudic Heb. mdgosh, 
Aram, amgushd, ‘magician’. 

Magyar, n., Hungarian. — Hungarian. 
Mahabharata, n., one of the two great Hindu ep- 
ics (the other is Ramayana). — OI. Mahabhara- 
tap, lit. ‘the great (story of the) Bharatas’. OI. 
maha-, ‘great’, is cogn. with L. magnus, ‘great’. 
See magnum and cp. maharaja and words there 
referred to. 

mahaleb, n., a kind of European cherry (Prunus 
mahaleb). — Arab, mdhlab, in VArab. pronun- 
ciation mdhleb. 

maharaja, maharajah, n., the title of great Hindu 
princes. — OI. maharajah, ‘a great king’, com- 
pounded of mahd-, ‘great’, and rajan, ‘king’. See 
magnum and rajah and cp. Maratha and the first 
element in Mahabharata, maharanee, mahatma, 
mahout. 

maharanee, maharani, n., 1) a great Hindu prin- 
cess ; 2) the wife of a maharaja. — Hind, mahara - 
ni, ‘a great queen’, compounded of maha-, 
‘great’, and rani, ‘queen’. See prec. word and 
ranee. 

mahatma, n., great-souled, magnanimous. — OI. 
mahatman, ‘great-souled’, compounded of ma- 
hdt -, ‘great’, and atman, ‘soul’. The first element 
is cogn. with L. magnus, ‘great’; see magnum 
and cp. maharajah and words there referred to. 
For the second element see atman. 

Mahdi, n., a Mohammedan prophet expected to 
appear in the latter days; title assumed by the 
leaders of various Mohammedan sects. — Arab. 
mahdi, ‘one who is guided aright’, pass. part, of 
hdda, ‘he lead in the right way’; rel. to Heb. 
hadd h , ‘he stretched out (the hand)’, Aram, had- 
di, ‘he lead, guided’. 

Mahdism, also Mahdiism, n., belief in the coming 
of the Mahdi. — See prec. word and -ism. 
mah-jongg, n., a Chinese game usually played by 
four persons with 144 dominolike ‘tiles’. — 
Corruption of Chin, machiao, ‘sparrow’, lit. 
‘hemp-bird’; so called in allusion to the bird 
represented on the first tiles, 
mahlstick, n. — See maulstick, 
mahogany, n. — Of uncertain origin. 

Mahometan. — The same as Mohammedan. 
Mahonia, n., a genus of plants of the barberry 
family (bot.) — Named after the American hor- 
ticulturist Bernard McMahon (1775-1816). For 
the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

Mahound, n., 1) Mohammed, the founder of Is- 
lam {arch.); 2) the devil (Scot.) — OF. Mahom, 
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Mahon, corruption of Mahomet , ‘Mohammed’. 
Cp. Mohammedan. 

mahout, n., the keeper and driver of an elephant 
{East Indies). — Hind, mahaut, contraction of 
mahavat, fr. OI. maha-mdtrah , lit. ‘great in 
measure’, fr. mahd-, ‘great’, and matra (fem.), ma- 
tram (neut.), ‘measure’. The first element is cogn. 
with Gk. piya q, L. magnus , ‘great, large’; see 
magnum and cp. the first element in maharaja 
and in words there referred to. For the etymol- 
ogy of the second element see matra. 
mahseer, mahsir, n., a large fresh-water fish of 
India, allied to the barbel. — Hind, mahasir , lit. 
‘big head’, fr. mahd, ‘great, big’, and sir, ‘head’. 
The first element derives fr. OI. maha-, ‘great’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. piyoc<;, L. magnus, 
‘great’; see magnum. The second element is rel. 
to OI. siras , ‘head, summit’, Avestic sarah -, 
Pers. sar, ‘head’, and cogn. with Gk. xapT), 
‘head’, xpaviov, ‘skull’, L. cerebrum , ‘brain’; 
see cerebrum and cp. the first element in seer- 
band. 

mahzor, n., the Hebrew prayerbook used for the 
festivals. — Mishnaic Heb. mahzSr, lit. ‘cycle’, 
fr. hazar, ‘he went around; he repeated’, which 
is rel. to Heb. hadar, ‘he surrounded, enclosed’ 
(Ezek. 21:19). 

Maia, n., Roman goddess of fertility. — L., rel. 
to the god Maius , whose name stands for *ma- 
gyos, lit. ‘he who brings increase', and is con- 
nected with magnus, ‘great’. See magnum and 
cp. May. 

Maianthemum, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Convallariaceae ( bot .) — ModL., lit. ‘May flow- 
er’, fr. Gk. MaCo? (fr. L. Maius), ‘May’, and 
&v&e[AOv, ‘flower’, fr. ‘flower'. See May 

and anther. 

maid, n. — Shortened fr. maiden. 

Derivative: maid-ish , adj. 
maidan, n., an open space in towns of India. — 
Hind, and Pers. maydan, fr. Arab, mayddn. 
maiden, n. — ME. meiden, fr. OE. maegden , di- 
min. of maeged , maegd , ‘maid’, which is rel. to 
OS. magath , OFris. maged, megith, OHG. ma- 
gad, MHG. maget , ‘virgin, maid’, G. Magd, 
‘maid, maidservant’, Madchen , ‘girl, maiden, 
maid’ (prop, contraction of Mdgdcken, ‘a little 
maid or maidservant’), OE. mago, ‘son, man, 
attendant, servant’, ON. mogr, ‘son’, Goth. 
magus, ‘boy, servant’, magaps, ‘virgin’, and 
cogn. with Avestic mayava-, ‘unmarried’, OIr. 
maug, mug, ‘slave’, and prob. also with OIr. 
macc , W. mab , ‘son’. Cp. may, ‘maiden’. Cp. 
also Mac-. 

Derivatives : maiden, adj., maiden-hood, n., maid- 
en-head, n., maiden-ly, adj. and adv., maiden - 
li-ness, n. 

maieutic, adj., serving to elicit ideas (said of the 
Socratic method of teaching). — Gk. pwcieurtKoc;, 
‘pertaining to midwifery, obstetric’, fr. patetie- 
a&aL, ‘to act as midwife’, fr. poda, ‘mother, 
nurse, midwife’, fr. pta (voc.), ‘mother’, from 
infants* babbling *ma-, whence also Dor. Gk. 
[jlSttjp, Gk. (x*)T7)p, ‘mother’, and — with redu- 
plication — ‘mother’. See mother, 
‘female parent’, and cp. mamma, ‘mother’, 
maigre, adj., containing neither flesh nor its juices 
(said of articles of diet). — F., ‘meager’. See 
meager. 

maigre, n., a large food fish. — F., lit. ‘meager’. 
See prec. word. 

mail, n., armour. — ME. maille, made, fr. OF. 
maille (— F.), fr. L. macula , ‘spot, mark; mesh’. 
See macula and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also camail. 

Derivatives: mail , tr. v., mail-ed , adj. 
mail, n., bag; bag for letters; post. — ME. male, 
fr. OF. male (whence F. made), ‘bag’, fr. Frank- 
ish *malha, which is rel. to OHG. malaha, 
malha , ‘saddle bag; wallet’, MDu, male, ‘bag’, 
Du. maal , ‘postbag, mail’. 

Derivatives: mail, tr. v., to send by post, mail- 
able, adj., mail-er, n. 

mail, n., rent, tax, payment ( obsol . or Scot.). — 
ME. mate, ‘tax, tribute’, fr. OE. mat, ‘bargain- 
ing, agreement, pay’, fr. ON. mal, ‘speech, 
agreement’, which is rel. to OE. msedel , ‘meeting, 
council’, mael , ‘speech’, Goth, mapl, ‘meeting 



place’. Cp. blackmail. Cp. also mallus. 

maim, tr. v., to hurt, injure, mutilate. — ME. 
may men, ma hay men, fr. OF. mehagnier, mahai- 
gnier, mavner , which is of Teut. origin. Cp. ON. 
met da, ‘to hurt, maim’, Goth, ga-maidans (acc. 
pi.), ‘crippled, wounded', OE. gemad, ‘mad’. 
See mad and cp. mayhem. Cp. also mangle, v. 
Derivatives: maim, n. (cp. mayhem ), maim-ed, 
adj., maim-ed-ness , n., maim-er , n. 

tnaimon, n., the mandrill. — It. maimone, fr. Pers. 
may man, ‘ape’, fr. Arab, maymitn, ‘auspicious’. 
See monkey. 

main, n., strength, power. — ME., fr. OE. mxgen, 
rel. to OS., OHG. magan , megin, ON. magn, 
megin, ‘strength, power’, and to the E. auxiliary 
verb may (q.v.) 

main, adj., most important, principal. — Partly 
from prec. word, partly fr, ON. meginn , megn, 
‘strong’, which is rel. to ON. magn , megin , 
‘strength, power’. 

Derivative: main-ly, adv. 
main, n., 1) in games of hazard; any number be- 
tween five and nine; 2) a match in cockfighting. 
— Of uncertain origin; possibly from prec. 
word. 

mainour, manner, n., something stolen found on 
the thief’s person {Old English law). — ME. ma- 
nor, fr. AF. mainoure, corresponding to OF. 
manuevre, maneuvre , lit. ‘hand work’. See ma- 
neuver, n. 

mainpernor, n., one who gives mainprize for an- 
other’s appearance (hist.) — ME. mainpernour, 
fr. AF. mainper nour, metathesized fr. OF ,*main- 
prenour, fr. OF. mainprendre, lit. ‘to take into 
the hand’, fr. main, ‘hand’, and prendre, ‘to 
take’. See next word. 

mainprize, n., an undertaking to be responsible 
for the appearance of a released prisoner in 
court on a certain day {hist.) — ME., fr. AF. 
meinprise , mainprise , lit. ‘a taking into the hand’, 
fr. main , 'hand', and prise, ‘a taking, seizing’, 
prop. fem. pp, of prendre, ‘to take’, used as a 
noun. F. main derives fr. L. manus , ‘hand’; see 
manual. For the etymology of F. prise see prize, 
n. Cp. prec. word. 

maintain, tr. v. — ME. maintenen , mainteinen, fr. 
OF. (= F.) maintenen , mainteinen, fr. OF. (= 
F.) maintenir , fr. L. manu tenere, ‘to hold in the 
hand’, fr. manu , abl. of manus, ‘hand’, and tene- 
re, ‘to* hold’. See manual and tenable. 
Derivatives: maintain-able , adj., maintain-abil- 
ity , n., maintain-er, n. 

maintenance, n. — F., fr. maintenir. See maintain 
and -ance. 

maiolica, n. — See majolica, 
mair, adj. — Scot. var. of more, 
maist, adj. — Scot. var. of most, 
maitre, n., a master. — F., fr. OF. maistre, fr. L. 
magi strum, acc. of mag is ter, ‘master’. See mas- 
ter. 

maize, n., Indian corn. — Sp. malz, fr. Taino ma- 
hiz, mahis. 

majestic, adj. — Formed from next word with 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: majestic-al-ly, adv. 
majesty, n. — ME. mages tee, fr. OF. majeste (F. 
majesty), fr. L. majestdtem, acc. of mdjestas, ‘dig- 
nity, honor, excellence’, from the base occurring 
in major (neut. majus), ‘greater’, compar. of 
magnus. See major, adj., and cp. maestoso, lese 
majesty. For the ending see subst. suff. -ty. 
Majlis, also Mejlis, n., the Persian national as- 
sembly. — Arab, mdjlis, ‘assembly’, lit, ‘session’, 
fr. jalasa, ‘he sat down’. 

majolica, maiolica, n., Italian glazed pottery. — 
It. maiolica, fr. Majolica, early form of Majorca ; 
so called because such pottery was first made on 
the island of Majorca. 

majoon, n., a confection made of hemp leaves, 
poppy seeds, etc. — Hind, majun , fr. Arab. 
ma'jun, lit. ‘kneaded’, passive part. oVdjana, ‘he 
kneaded’. 

major, adj. — ME. majour, fr. L. major, ‘greater’, 
fr. earlier *majjor, for *mag-yds (neut. majus, 
fr. earlier *majjus, for *mag-yos), comparative 
of, and from the same base, as, magnus, ‘great’, 
rel. to magis, ‘more, rather’. See magnum and 
cp. mayor and the second word in force majeure. 



Cp. also maximum. 

Derivative : major, intr. v. 
major, n., an officer ranking between captain and 
lieutenant-colonel. — F. major, fr. Sp. mayor , 
fr. L. major, ‘greater’. See major, adj. 
major, n., a person of full legal age. — Fr. L. 

major , ‘greater’. See major, adj. 
major-domo, n., a man in charge of a royal or 
princely household. — Sp. mayordomo, fr. ML. 
major domus, ‘chief of the house’, fr. L. major, 
‘greater’, and gen. of domus, ‘house’. See major, 
adj., and dome, ‘ building’, 
majority, n. — MF. (= F.) major ite, fr. ML. 
majdritdtem , acc. of mdjoritas, ‘majority’, fr. L. 
major, ‘greater’. See major, adj., and -ity. 
majuscule, n., a large letter. — L. majuscula (scil. 
littera), ‘a somewhat greater letter’, fem. of 
majusculus, ‘somewhat greater’, dimin. of major, 
‘greater’. See major, adj., and -cule. 

Derivatives : majuscule, majuscul-ar, adjs. 
make, tr. and intr. v. — ME. maken, fr. OE. ma- 
cian, rel. to OS. makon , OFris. makia, ‘to build, 
make’, MDu., Du. maken, ‘to make’, OHG. 
mahhon, ‘to construct, make’, MHG., G. ma- 
chen, ‘to make’, fr. I.-E. base *mag-, ‘to knead, 
mix; to make’. The sense development of the 
base *mag- , from the original meaning ‘to 
knead’ into that of ‘to make’, may find its explana- 
tion in the fact that the first human buildings 
were houses of mud. ‘To knead a mud house’ 
meant almost the same as ‘to make a mud 
house’. See macerate and cp. make, ‘match’, 
mackerel, ‘a pimp’, mason, match, ‘an equal’. 
Cp. also mingle, among. 

Derivatives: make, n., way of being made, mak- 
er, n., mak-er-ess, n,, mak-ing, part. adj. and n. 
make, n., match, mate, companion (now dial . 
Eng.) — ME. make , mak, fr. OE. gemaca, rel. 
to gemaecca , ‘one of a pair, mate, consort’, ge- 
mxcc, ‘well-matched, suitable’, and to OE. mo- 
tion, ‘to make’. See make, v., and cp. match, ‘an 
equal’. 

mal-, combining form meaning ‘bad, badly, ill’. 
— F., fr. mal, ‘evil, ill, wrong; wrongly’, fr. L. 
male (adv.), ‘badly, ill’, fr. maius (masc.), mala 
(fem.), malum (neut.), ‘bad, evil’, which is of un- 
certain etymology. It meant perh. orig. ‘insignif- 
icant, of inferior value’, and is cogn. with OE. 
smael, ‘narrow, slender, small’; see Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., II, 19-20 s.v. 3. maius. See small 
and cp. male-, malady, malice, malignant, dis- 
mal, manilla, ‘second highest trump’, mauvais. 
mala, n., the cheek or the cheekbone {anat. and 
zool.) — L. mala, ‘cheekbone, jawbone; cheek’, 
of uncertain etymology. Cp. maxilla, 
malabathrum, n., the Malabar leaf and the oint- 
ment made from it. — L., fr. Gk. paX&fia&pov, 
prob. aphetic for OI. tdmala-pattram , ‘leaf of 
the tamala tree’, fr. tamdlah, name of a tree, 
which is perh. rel. to tamas-, ‘darkness’, and 
pdtra-m , ‘leaf’, fr. I.-E. *petra zero degree 
*ptera-, ‘wing, feather; leaf’. For the first ele- 
ment see temerity, for the second see feather and 
cp. ptero-. The omission of the first syllable of 
the OI. word in Greek is prob. due to a mis- 
di vision of tamdla-pdt(t)ra- into t<x fjtaXa[3a-9“pa ; 
see Frisk, GEW., II, 165 s.v. paXa(3a&pov. 
malac-, form of malaco- before a vowel, 
malacca, n., a walking stick. — Short for Malac- 
ca cane, prop, cane from Malacca, a district in 
Malaya, 

Malaceae, n. pi., the apple family {bot.) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -aceae fr. L. maius, ‘apple 
tree’. See Maius. 

malaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Malachi, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, the last 
in the order of the Twelve Prophets. — Heb. 
MaPakht, lit. ‘my messenger’, fr. maVakh, 
‘messenger’, fr. base l--k, ‘to send’, which is rel. 
to Arab. Id'aka, al'aka, ‘he sent’, 
malachite, n. — F., formed with subst. suff. -ite 
fr. Gk. ^aXa^, ‘mallow’. See mallow, 
malacia, n., pathological softening of a tissue 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. paXaxla, ‘soft- 
ness’, fr. fxaXax6<;, ‘soft’. See malaco- and 1st -ia. 
-malacia, combining form denoting pathological 
softening (med.) — See prec. word, 
malaco-, before a vowel malac-, combining form 
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meaning ‘soft’. — Gk.fzaXay.o-, fiaXax-, fr. jzaXa- 
xoc, ‘soft’, which stands for *m s ld-qos, and is rel. 
to Gk. j 3X£5, gen. (3Xaxos, ‘lazy, inactive, slug- 
gish’, fr. I.-E. base *melaq-, ‘to soften’, whence 
also Ir. malcaim, ‘I rot’, Mir. blen, ‘the gToins’. 
Base *melaq - is enlarged fr. base *(s)mel-, ‘to 
rub, grind’, whence Gk. [zuXt), later |zri>Xo?, 
‘mill’, L. molere , ‘to grind’, mollna , ‘mill’. See 
meal, ‘edible grain’, and cp. words there referred 
to. 

malacology, n., the study of mollusks. — Com- 
pounded of malaco- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr .-Xoyo<;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: malacolog-ic-al , adj., malacolog-ist , 
n. 

malacon, n., a brown variety of zircon. — Gk. 
fzaXaxov, neut. of fzaXaxo?, ‘soft’. See malaco-. 

Malacostraca, n. pi., a subclass of Crustacea 
(zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. jxaXaxooTpaxo^, ‘soft- 
shelled’, compounded of (zaXax- (see maiac-) and 
oarpaxov, ‘shell’. See ostracon. 

Derivative: malacostrac-an, adj. 

maladroit, adj., awkward, clumsy. — F. See mal- 
and adroit. 

Derivatives: maladroit-ly , adv., maladroit-ness , 
n. 

malady, n., sickness, disease. — ME. maladie , 
fr. OF. (== F.) maladie , fr. malade, ‘sick’, fr. 
Late L. male habitus, ‘ill’, lit. ‘ill-kept’, fr. male , 
‘badly, ill’, and habitus , pp. of habere , ‘to hold, 
keep, have’. See mal-, habit, n. and -y (represent- 
ing F. -ie), and cp. malinger. 

mala fide, in bad faith. — L. mala fide , abi. of 
mala fides, ‘bad faith’. See mal- and fidelity and 
cp. bona fide. 

Malaga, n., white wine exported from Malaga, 
port in Spain. — The name £>f Malaga , orig. a 
Phoenician colony, comes fr. Phoen. malfia, 
‘salt’, which is rel. to Heb. melab. See mallow. 

Malagasy, adj., pertaining to Madagascar, its 
people or its language; n., 1) a native of Mada- 
gascar; 2) the language of the Malagasy. — 
Related to Madagas- in Madagas-car. For the 
interchangeability of and - d - cp. L. lingua , 
‘tongue’, fr. OL. dingua (see lingual and cp. 
words there referred to). 

malaise, n., a slight bodily discomfort. — F., lit. 
‘ill ease’, fr. mal-, ‘ill’, and aise, ‘ease’. See mal- 
and ease. 

malapert, adj., impudent. — OF. mal apert , lit. 
‘ill-skilled’, fr. mal-, ‘badly, ill’, and apert, 
‘skillful’, which was formed — with change of 
prefix — fr. OF. espert , ‘experienced, skillful, 
clever’, fr. L. expertus . See expert. 

Derivatives: malapert , n., malapert-ly , adv., 
malapert-ness, n. 

malapropian, adj., of the nature of malapropisms. 

— See next word and -ian. 

malapropism, n., misuse of a word. — Fr. Mrs. 
Malaprop , name of a character in Sheridan’s 
Rivals, coined fr. F. mal a propos , ‘inopportune, 
inappropriate’. See next word and -ism. 

malapropos, adv., inopportunely, inappropriately. 

— F. mal a propos, ‘inopportunely, inappropri- 
ately’, fr. mal-, ‘ill, badly’ and a propos, ‘to the 
purpose’. See mal- and apropos. 

Derivative: malapropos , adj. 

malar, adj., pertaining to the cheek or the cheek- 
bone {amt. and zool.) — ModL. mdldris, fr. L. 
mala, ‘cheekbone, jawbone, cheek’. See mala 
and -ar and cp. maxilla. 

Derivative: malar, n., cheekbone. 

malaria, n. — Lit. ‘bad air’, fr. It. malaria, con- 
traction of mala aria , ‘bad air’, fr. mala, fern, of 
malo (fr. L. malus), ‘bad’, and aria, ‘air’. See 
mat- and air, ‘atmosphere’. Thq term malaria 
was prob. used first by the Italian physician 
Francisco Torti (1658-1741). 

Derivatives : malari-al, malari-an , malari-ous, 
adjs. 

malario-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
malaria’. See prec. word. 

malax, tr. v., to soften. — L. malaxdre, ‘to soften, 
mollify’, fr. Gk. ^aXaaoetv (aor. fzaXa^at), of 
s.m., fr. jzaXxxo^, ‘soft’. See malaco- and cp. 
Malaxis. 

Derivatives: malax-able, adj., malaxage (q.v,). 



malax-ate, tr. v., malaxation (q.v.) 
malaxage, n., softening. — F., fr. malaxer , ‘to 
soften, mollify’, fr. L. malaxdre. See prec. word 
and -age. 

malaxation, n., softening. — Late L. malaxdtio, 
‘a softening', fr. L. malaxatus, pp. of malaxdre. 
See malax and -ation. 

Malaxis, n., a genus of plants of the orchid family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. [zdcXa^tq, ‘a softening’, 
from the stem of [zxXaoae tv, ‘to soften’. See malax. 
Malay, adj., pertaining to Malaya or the race in- 
habiting it; n., a member of the race inhabiting 
Malaya. — Native Malay u. 

Derivative: Malay -an, adj. 

Malayalam, n., the Dravidian language of Mala- 
bar. 

malcontent, adj., discontented, dissatisfied. — F., 
fr. mal-, ‘ill, badly’, and content, ‘content’. See 
mal- and content. 

Derivatives: malcontent-ed, adj., malcontent-ed- 
ly , adv., malcontent-ed-ness , n., malcontent- 
men t, n. 

maldonite, n., bismuthic gold {mineral.) — Named 
after Maldon in Victoria, Australia. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
male, adj. and n. — ME. masle, fr. OF. mascle , 
masle, male (F. male), fr. L. masculus, ‘male, 
masculine’, dimin. of mas, ‘male’. See masculine, 
male-, combining form meaning ‘bad, badly, ill’. 

— Fr. L. male (adv.), ‘badly, ill’. See mal-. 
malediction, n., curse. — ME. malediccioun , fr. L. 

maledictid , gen. -onis, ‘a reviling, abuse’, lit. ‘an 
evil-speaking', fr. maledictus , pp. of male dicer e , 
‘to revile, abuse", lit, ‘to speak ill’, fr. male, 
‘badly, ill", and dicer e, ‘to say’. See male- and 
diction and cp. malison, which is a doublet of 
malediction. 

maledictory, adj., of the nature of a malediction, 

— Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. maledictus , 
pp. of maledicere. See prec. word. 

malefaction, n., evil deed, crime. — Formed with 
suff. -ion fr. L. male f actus, pp. of malefacere. 
See next word. 

malefactor, n., an evildoer. — ME. malefactour , 
fr. L. malefactor , fr. malefactus, pp. of male- 
facere, ‘to do evil, to injure’, fr. male, ‘badly, ill’, 
and facere, ‘to make, do’* See male- and fact and 
cp. next word. 

malefic, adj., baleful — L. maleficus, ‘evildoing, 
wicked, criminal’, compounded of male , ‘badly, 
ill’, and -ficus, from the stem of -ficere, un- 
stressed form of facere , ‘to make, do’. See male- 
and -fic. 

maleficence, n., harmfulness, mischief. — L. male- 
ficentia, ‘evildoing, mischievousness, injury’, fr. 
maleficus. See next word and -ce and cp. mal- 
feasance. 

maleficent, adj., harmful, mischievous. — Back 
formation fr. L. maleficentior, compar. of male- 
ficus. See malefic and -ent. 
maleic, adj., designating a white crystalline acid 
(i chem .) — F. maleique , altered arbitrarily fr, 
malique. See malic. 

malevolence, n., ill-will, malice. — L. malevolen- 
tia, ‘ill will, ill disposition’, fr. male vole ns, gen. 
-ends. See next word and -ce and cp. benevo- 
lence. 

malevolent, gdj., ill-disposed, malicious. — L. 
malevolens, gen. -ends, ‘ill-disposed, envious’, 
fr. male, ‘badly, ill’, and vole. ns, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of velle, ‘to wish, will’. See volition and cp. 
benevolent. 

Derivative: malevolent-ly, adv. 
malfeasance, n., misconduct (law). — F. malfai- 
sance, ‘evildoing, mischievousness’, fr. malfai- 
sant. See next word and cp. feasance, misfea- 
sance. 

malfeasant, adj., doing evil; n., evildoer. — F. 
malfaisant , pres. part, of malfaire , ‘to do evil’, 
compounded of mal-, ‘ill, badly’ and faire , ‘to 
make, do’, fr. L. facere. See mal-, fact and -ant 
and cp. prec. word. Cp. also feasible, 
malgre, prep., in spite of. — See maugre. 
malic, adj., pertaining to a crystallizable acid 
occurring in apples {chem.) — F. malique, fr. L. 
malum , ‘apple’. See Malus, ‘the apple tree’, 
and -ic. 

malice, n., ill will. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) 



mafice, fr. L. malida, ‘wickedness, malice’, fr. 
malus, ‘bad’. See mal- and 3rd suff. -ice. 
malicious, adj. — ME., fr. OF. malicius, fr. L. 
malitidsus , ‘wicked, malicious’, fr. malida. See 
prec. word and -ious. 

Derivatives: malicious-ly, adv., malicious-ness, 
n. 

malign, adj., 1) malevolent; 2) evil. — ME. ma- 
ligne, fr. OF. maligne, fr. L. malignus, ‘ill-dis- 
posed, malicious’, orig. ‘of a bad nature’, com- 
pounded of male, ‘badly, ill’, and *gno-s , ‘born, 
of a certain nature’, fr. I.-E. base *gn-, ‘to beget, 
bear, bring forth’, whence also L. gignere, ‘to 
beget, bear, bring forth’, W. geni, to be born’. 
See mal- and genus and cp. benign. 

Derivative: malign-ly, adv. 
malign, tr. v., to speak ill of, to slander. — ME. 
malignen, fr. OF. malignier, fr. L. malignare , 
malignari, ‘to do maliciously’, fr. malignus. See 
malign, adj. 

malignancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

malignant, adj., l)malign; 2) wishing evil; 3) tend- 
ing to cause death. — L. maligndns, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of malignare, malignari, ‘to do mali- 
ciously’. See malign, v., and -ant and cp. benig- 
nant. 

Derivatives: malignant, n., malignant-ly, adv. 
malignity, n., state or quality of being malignant. 
— ME. malignitee, fr. MF. (= F.) mali- 
gnite , fr. L. malignitdtem , acc. of malignitas, 
‘malice’, fr. malignus . See malign, adj., and -ity. 
malik, n., an owner (India). — Hind, malik , fr. 
Arab, malik, ‘owner’, active part, of mdlaka, 
‘he owned’. See Mameluke and cp. words there 
referred to. 

malines, n., mechlin lace. — F., fr. Malines , name 
of a town in Belgium. Cp. Mechlin, 
malinger, intr. v., to feign sickness. — Fr. F. ma- 
il ngre, ‘sickly, weakly, ailing’, which is prob. a 
blend of OF. mingre, ‘wretched’, and malade , 
‘sick’ (see malady). OF. mingre itself seems to be 
a blend of OF. maigre , ‘lean, meager’ (see 
meager), and OF. haingre, ‘lean’, which is o£ un- 
certain origin. See Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p. 
367 s.v. malingre. 

Derivatives: malinger-er, n., malinger-y, adj. 
malism, n., the doctrine that evil predominates 
in this world. — A hybrid coined fr. L. malus, 
‘evil’ (see male-), and -ism, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. The correct form would be racism, fr. Gk. 
xax6?, ‘bad, evil’ (cp. Gk. xa xtc(z6<;, ‘blame, 
reproach’.) 

malison, n., curse. — ME. malisoun, fr. OF. ma- 
leigon, malelsson , ‘curse’, fr. L. maledicdbnem , 
acc. of maledictid. See malediction, which is a 
doublet of malison, and cp. benison. 
malkin, mawkin, n., a slattern; a scarecrow (dial. 
Eng.) — Orig. a fem. PN., formed fr. ME. Mal- 
kyn, dimin. of Malt, Mault , ‘Maud’, fr. OF. 
Mahoulte, Malde. See Mathilda, Maud, and cp. 
the second element in grimalkin. 
mall, n., the game of pall-mall. — Orig. ‘the 
mallet used in the game of pall-mall’, fr. ME. 
malle, fr. F. mail, ‘mallet’. See maul, 
mall, n. — A var. of maul, 
malladrite, n., a sodium fluosilicate (mineral.) — 
Named after Professor Alessandro Malladra of 
the Royal Observatory of Vesuvius (1868-1945). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
mallard, n., the wild duck. — ME., fr. OF. mal- 
lart (F. malard, malart), ‘wild drake’, fr. Flemish 
maskelaar , but influenced in form by OF. masle 
(F. mdle), ‘male’. The -t in OF. mallart is ex- 
crescent and due to a confusion with suff. -art. 
malleable, adj., that can be hammered. — 
*ME. malliable , fr. MF. (= F.) malleable, fr. ML. 
malleabilis , fr. obsol. L. malleare , ‘to beat with 
a hammer, to hammer’, fr. L. malleus. See mal- 
leus and -able. 

Derivatives: malleabil-ity , n., malleable-ness, n. 
mallee, n., a dwarfish Australian eucalypt. — 
Native Australian. 

mallemuck, mallemock, mallemoke, n., fulmar, 
petrel. — Du. mallemok , compounded of mal, 
‘foolish’, and mok, ‘gull, seamew’ ; so called be- 
cause it is easily caught. 

malleolus, n., one of the two rounded projecting 
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bones on each side of the ankle ( anal .) — L., ‘a 
small hammer’, dimin. of malleus , ‘hammer’; 
first used in anatomy by Andreas Vesalius(1514- 
64), it orig. denoted simply a bony eminence. 
See malleus and dimin. suff. -ole. 

Derivative: malleol-ar , adj: 

mallet, n., a hammer with a heavy wooden head. 
— ME. maillet , fr, MF. (=*= F.) maillet, fr. OF., 
lit. ‘a small hammer’, dimin. of mail , fr. L. 
malleus , ‘hammer’. See next word and -et. 
Derivative: mallet , tr. v. 

malleus, n., the outermost of the three small bones 
of the middle ear ( anal .) — L. malleus , ‘ham- 
mer 1 ; so called in allusion to its shape. L. mal- 
leus is cogn. with OSlav. mlatu, Russ, molotu , 
‘hammer’. Cp. mall, malleable, malleolus, mal- 
let, maul, ‘hammer’, and the second element in 
pall-mall. Cp. also machete, marc, march, ‘to 
walk’. 

Derivative: malle-al , adj. 

mallow, n., name of a plant. — ME. mal we , fr. 
OE. mealwe , fr. L. malva, which, together with 
Gk. [LcckcLyj], of s.m., is borrowed fr. Heb. mal- 
lu a h , ‘mallow’ (Job 30:4), a derivative of melah , 
‘salt’; cp. Aram, milha, Syr. melha , Arab, milh, 
Akkad, milu , ‘salt’. (See H. Lewy, Die semiti- 
schen Fremdwdrter im Griechischen, 31 f., and 
Immanuel Low, Flora der Juden, I 227 ff. and 
242 ff.) Cp. malachite, malvacious, mauve. Cp. 
also Malaga. 

mallus, n., the hundred court among the Salian 
Franks. — L., a Teut. loan word; cp. ON. ffia/, 
‘speech, agreement’, OHG. mahal , ‘court, as- 
sembly’, OE. mxpel , of s.m. See mail, ‘tax, 
payment’, and cp. the second element in black- 
mail. 

malm, n., a soft friable limestone. — ME. malme, 
fr, OE. mealm, rel. to ON. malmr , Swed. malm, 
‘ore’, Goth, malma, ‘sand’, G. zer-malmen, ‘to 
bruise, crush’, and to OS., MLG., OHG., 
MHG. melm, Du. molm, G. Mulm , “dust’, and 
cogn. with Lith. melmud , ‘stone in the kidneys’. 
All these words are derivatives of I.-E. base 
‘to grind’. See meal, ‘edible grain’, and 
cp. malt. 

malmaison, n., 1) a kind of carnation; 2) a kind of 
rose. — From Malmaison , name of the palace 
of the Empress Josephine, near Versailles. 

malmsey, n., a sweet white wine; orig., the sweet 
white wine made near Monemvasia. — ML. 
malmasia , corruption of Gk. MoveiiPaaia, 
‘Monemvasia’ (also called Napoli di Malvasia) 
in the Morea. Gk. Move(x(3aaioc lit. means ‘only 
one entrance’. It stands for [jiQv-sp.pa<Jta and 
is compounded of |x6vo<;, ‘alone, only’, and 
gp.(3a<ri<;, ‘entering into 1 (fr. !{x-, h-, ‘in, into’, 
and Paot,?, ‘a going, stepping, a base’); the 
town was so called because it is connected with 
the continent only by a narrow dam (see mono-, 
1st en- and base, n.) Cp. malvoisie. 

Malpighia, n., a genus of tropical shrubs and 
trees (bot.) — Named after the Italian anato- 
mist Marcello Malpighi (1628-94). For the en- 
ding see 1st suff. -ia. 

Derivatives: Malpighi-an, adj., pertaining to, or 
discovered by, Malpighi. 

Malpighiaceae, n. pi., a family of tropical shrubs 
and trees. — ModL., formed from prec. word 
with suff. -aceae. 

malpighiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

malpractice, n. — A hybrid coined fr. L. male , 
‘badly, ill’ (see male-), and practice. 

malt, n. — ME., fr. OE. mealt , malt, rel. to OS., 
ON. malt, Du. mout, OHG., MHG., G. malz , 
‘malt’, and cogn. with OI. m^duh, ‘soft, mild’, 
Gk. |3XaSap<$; (for *[iXa8ap6<;), pXaSuq (for 
*p.XaSuc;), ‘loose, spongy’, piX&eiv, ‘to melt, 
make liquid’, apiaXSuvstv, ‘to grind, destroy’, L* 
mollis (for * mold™ is), ‘soft’. All these words are 
traceable to I.-E. *mel-d a -^-enlargement of 
base *mel-, ‘to grind’, whence Gk. p-OXt), ‘mill’, 
L. molere , ‘to grind’, mollna, ‘mill’. See mill , 
‘machine for grinding', and cp. meal, ‘edible 
grain’, and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: malt, tr. v., malt-ing, n., malt-y , adj. 

Malta, n., an island in the Mediterranean. — Fr. 
L. Melita , Melite , fr. Gk. MeXIttj, fr. Phoen. 



m e lita, lit. ‘place of refuge’, fr. Phoen. -Heb. 
mdldt, ‘he escaped 1 . 

Derivatives: Malt-ese, adj. and n. 
maltase, n., an enzyme that changes maltose into 
dextrose ( Biochem .) — Coined fr. malt and -ase. 
maltha, n., mixture used as cement. — L., fr. Gk. 
(j.dtX^a, pLaX&v), ‘mixture of wax and pitch’ 
(according to F. Solmsen, Beitrage zur griechi- 
schen Wortforschung, I, 55, prop. fern, of the 
adjective ♦p.dcX&os, ‘soft’), rel. to p.aX^aKo?, 
‘soft 1 , paX'&aocrec.v, p.aXDodvei,v, ‘to soften’, 
juaX&oiv, ‘weakling 1 , and cogn. with Goth. 
mildeis, OE. milde, ‘mild’. See mild and cp. milt. 
Cp. also mollify. 

Malthusian, adj., pertaining to the English econo- 
mist Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834), who 
maintained that the increase of population must 
be checked in order to make it proportionate to 
the means of subsistence; n., a follower of T.R. 
Malthus. — For the ending see suff. -ian. 
Malthusianism, n., the doctrine of T.R. Malthus. 
— See prec. word and -ism. 
maltose, n., sugar formed by the action of dias- 
tase of malt on starch. — Coined fr. malt and 
subst. suff. -ose. 

maltreat, tr. v. — F. maltr alter, ‘to ill-treat’, com- 
pounded of mal-, ‘ill, badly’, and traiter , ‘to 
treat 1 . See mal- and treat. 

Derivatives: maltreat-ment , n., maltr eat-or, n. 
maltster, n., a maker of malt. — Formed fr. malt 
with suff. -ster. 

Malus, n., the genus of apple trees {bot.) — L. 
malus, ‘apple tree 1 , malum , ‘apple’, fr. Dor. Gk. 
ptaXoVj ‘apple 1 , corresponding to Ion. jxSjXov; 
prob. of Mediterranean origin. Cp. melinite, 
melon, and the second element in marmalade, 
camomile, Hamamclis. 

Malus, n., name of a southern constellation (as- 
tron.) — Lit. ‘mast’, fr. L. malus, fr. *mddos , 
*mazdos\ cogn. with OE. maest , ‘mast’. See 
mast, ‘pole’. For the change of I.-E. d to / in 
Latin cp. lachrymal and words there referred to. 
Malva, n., a genus of plants, the mallow {bot.) — 
L., ‘mallow’. See mallow and cp. malachite, 
mauve. 

Malvaceae, n. pi., the mallow family {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
malvaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Malvastrum, n., a genus of the false mallow plants 
{bot.) — ModL., formed fr. L. malva, ‘mallow’, 
with - astrum , neut. of the pejorative suff. - aster . 
See Malva and -aster. 

malversation, n., maladministration. — MF. 
(— F.), fr. malverser , compounded of mal-, ‘ill, 
badly’, and L. versdri , ‘to move about, occupy 
oneself’, passive of versare , ‘to turn about’, freq. 
of verier e, ‘to turn’. See mal-, version and -ation. 
malvoisie, malvoisier, n., malmsey. — F., fr. 
Mal(e)vesie, fr. It. (Napoli di) Malvasia , fr. Gk. 
Movep.3aata, ‘Monemvasia’, name of a town 
in the Morea. See malmsey, 
mamba, n., a S. African serpent ( Dendraspis an- 
gustoceps). — Zulu im-amba. 

Mameluke, n.,1) member of a military force, origi- 
nally of slaves, who held the throne of Egypt 
between 1250 and 1517 and remained powerful 
till their massacre in 1811; 2) a slave. — F. 
mamel{a)uk, fr. Arab, marnluk, ‘purchased 
slave 1 , lit. ‘possessed’, pass. part, of malaka, ‘he 
owned, possessed’, which is rel. to Ethiop. ma- 
laka, ‘he possessed’, Arab, malik , Heb. melekh, 
Aram, mdlekh, malkd, Akkad, maliku , malku , 
‘king’. Cp. malik, the first element in Melchior, 
Melchizedek, and the second element in Alche- 
milla. 

mamilla, n. — See mammilla, 
mamma, also mama, n., mother. — Formed with 
reduplication from infants’ babbling *ma~, 
whence also Gk. tia[i.p,a (voc.), ‘moth- 

er, grandmother; mother’s breast’, papjaiot, 
‘mother’, L. mamma, ‘mother, midwife, grand- 
mother; mother’s breast, nipple’, ModPers. 
mam , mama , ‘mother*. Alb. me me, Gheg mame, 
‘mother’, Russ, mama , Lith. mama , momd , Lett. 
mama , ‘mother’, OHG. muoma, MHG. muome, 
G. Muhme, ‘mother’s sister 1 , F. maman , Sp. 
mama. It., W., Co., Bret, mam, ‘mother’, OIr. 
muimme , ‘foster-mother 1 . In its unreduplicated 
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form, infants 1 babbling *md- (whence OI. ma, 
‘mother’. Dor. Gk. poc (voc.), ‘mother’) serves 
as a basis to OI. matar , Dor. pSrqp, Gk. pnr]T7)p, 
L. mater, etc. ‘mother’. See mother and cp. 
words there referred to. 

mamma, n., mammary gland, milk-secreting or- 
gan of mammals (normally only in females). — 
L. mamma , ‘breast’, identical with mamma , 
‘mother’. See prec. word. 

mammal, n, — See Mammalia. 

Mammalia, n. pi. — ModL., coined by Linnaeus 
in 1758 fr. Late L. mammalia, neut. pi. of mam- 
malls, ‘pertaining to the breast’, fr. L. mamma, 
‘breast’. See mamma, ‘mammary gland’, and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: mammal-ian, adj. and n., mammal- 
ity, n. 

mammaliferous, adj., containing mammalian re- 
mains ( geol .) — Compounded of mammal and 
-ferous. 

mammalogy, n., the study of mammals. — Com- 
pounded of ModL. Mammalia and Gk. -Xoyta, 
fr. -X6yoi;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner), one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
Mammalia and -logy. 

Derivatives: mammalog-ic-al, adj., mammalog- 
ist, n. 

mammary, adj., pertaining to the mammae or 
breasts. — Formed with adj. suff. -ary fr. mamma, 
‘mammary gland’. 

mamnree, n., a tropical American tree or its fruit. 

— Sp. mamey , fr. Taino. 

mammiferous, adj., having mammae. — Com- 
pounded of mamma, ‘mammary gland’, and 
-ferous. 

mammiform, adj., having the shape of a mamma. 

— Compounded of mamma, ‘mammary gland’, 
and -form. 

mammilla, n,, also mamilla, nipple (anat.) — 
Inexact spelling ofL. mamilla, dimin. of mam- 
ma, ‘breast’ (see mamma, ‘breast’). The shorte- 
ning of mm (in L. mamma) to m (in L. mamilla) 
is due to the shifting of the accent. From the 
above example this law has been called ‘mamilla 
law’. For other examples of this law see canal 
and curule. 

Derivatives: mammill-ary, mammill-ate , mam- 
mill -at ed, adjs., mammill-at-ion, n. 

Mammillaria, n., a genus of plants, the cactus 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. L. mamilla , ‘nipple’ (see 
mammilla) ; so called in allusion to the tubercles. 

mammilliform, adj., having the shape of a nipple. 

— Compounded of mammilla and -form. 

mammon, n., personification of wealth. — L. 

mammona , fr. Gk. (j.otpu*>vixc;, fr. Aram, mamo- 
na , emphatic state of mamSn, ‘money’, which 
prob. stands for ma'mon , fr. base '-m-n, ‘to 
trust’, and lit. means ‘trust, deposit’. See amen. 
Derivatives: mammon-ism, n., mammon-ist, n., 
mammon-ist-ic, adj. 

mammoth, n. — Russ, mammot, a dial. (Ostiak) 
var. of mammant, fr. Yakut mamma, ‘earth’ (the 
mammoth was believed to root up the earth like 
a mole, whence its name.) 

mammy, n., 1) child’s word for mother; 2) a Ne- 
gro nurse. — See mamma, ‘mother’. 

man, n. — ME. man, fr. OE. man, ‘human being, 
man’, rel. to OS., Swed., Du., OHG., MHG. 
man, G. Mann, ON. madr (for *mannr), Dan. 
mand, Goth, manna, ‘man’ (cp. Mannas, a tribal 
deity, in Tacitus’ Germania, chapt. 2), OS. men- 
nisco , OFris. manniska, MDu. mensche, Du. 
mens, OHG. mannisco , mennisco, MHG. men- 
sche , mensch , G< Mensch, ‘man’ (orig. adj. 
meaning ‘human’), and cogn. with OI. mdnuh , 
‘man; progenitor of mankind’, Avestic manu-, 
‘man’, OSlav. mgzi , ‘man’. All these words prob. 
meant orig. ‘one who thinks 1 , fr. I.-E. base 
*men-, ‘to think’, whence also OI. mutih, matih, 
‘thought’, L. mens, gen. mentis , ‘mind 1 , Goth. 
muns, ‘thought’, munan, ‘to think’, ON. minni , 
‘mind’, OE. gemynd, ‘memory’. See mind and 
cp. Manu, muzhik, and the second dement in 
Marcomanni. Cp. also minx. 

Derivatives: man, tr. v!, man-ful , adj., man-ful- 
ly, adv., man-ful-ness, n., man-hood, n., man-ly t 
adj., man-li-ness, n., mann-ish , adj., mann-ish-ly, 
adv., mann-ish-ness , n. 
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man, n., a unit of weight. — See maund. 
manacle, n., handcuff. — ME. manicle, fr. OF. 
manicle , lit. ‘a little hand’, fr. L. manicula , dimin. 
of manus, ‘hand’. See manual, adj.. and -cle. 
Derivative : manacle, tr. v. 

Manacus, n., a genus of manakins ( ornithol .) — 
ModL., fr. Du. manneken, ‘little man*. See 
manikin and cp. manakm. 
manada, n., herd, flock, drove. — Sp., fr. VL. 
*mindta, fr. Late L. minare, ‘to drive (animals) 
by threatening shouts’, fr. L. mindri ‘to threat- 
en’. See minatory and cp. promenade and 
words there referred to. 

manage, tr. and intr. v. — It. maneggiare , ‘to 
control a horse’ (whence also F. manege , ‘horse- 
manship, riding’), lit. ‘to handle’, fr. mano , 
‘hand’, fr. L. manus. See manual and -age and 
cp. manege. 

Derivatives: manage-able, n., manage-abil-ity , 
n., manage-ab-ly , adv., manage-able-ness , n., 
manage-ment, n., manag-er , n., manag-er-ess , n., 
manag-er-ial, adj., manag-ing, adj. 
manage, n., 1) manage; 2) management. — It. 
maneggio, fr. maneggiare (see manage, v.); influ- 
enced by F. menage (see menage ). 
manakin, n., any of a group of birds, the Pipridae. 
— Du. manneken , ‘little man'. See manikin and 
cp. Manacus. 

mafiana, adv., tomorrow; in the near future. — 
Sp., ‘morning, morrow’, fr. L. mane, ‘in the 
morning’, which orig. meant ‘in a good time’, 
and is rel. to L. manis , a collateral form of 
manus, ‘good’. See manes, 
manas, n., mind (Hinduism). — Ol. mdnas, 
‘heart, mind, spirit’, rel. to manyate , ‘thinks’, ma- 
nati, ‘mentions’, Avestic manah -, ‘mind’, mainy - 
eite, ‘thinks’, fr. I.-E. base *men-, ‘to think’, 
whence also L. mens, gen. mentis, ‘mind’, Goth. 
muns , ‘thought’, OE. gemynd , ‘memory’. See 
mind and cp. man. 

Manasseh, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, the elder 
son of Joseph. — Heb. M*nashshe h , lit. ‘one 
who causes to forget’, Pi‘el part, of nasha h , ‘he 
forgot’ (see Gen. 41:51), rel. to Aram. n e shd, 
Arab, ndsiya , ‘he forgot’, Ethiop. ndhsdya, ‘he 
condoned, forgave’, Akkad, mashu , ‘to forget’, 
manatee, n., any of aquatic herbivorous mammals 
of the order Sirenia. — Sp. manati , a Caribbean 
loan word. 

manavelins, n. pi., odds and ends (slang). — Of 
uncertain origin. 

manchet, n., 1) bread made of the finest and 
whitest wheat flour; 2) a loaf of such bread. — 
ME. manchete , fr. OF. manchet te. 
manchineel, n., a tropical American tree ( Hippo - 
mena mancinella). — F. mancenille, fr. Sp. man- 
zanilla , dimin. of manzana , ‘apple’, fr. L. Mat(t)- 
iana (mala), ‘apples of Mat(t)ius’, mentioned by 
Suetonius, fr. Matius , name of a man, rel. to 
the Roman gens Matia. Cp. manzaniila, roan- 
zanillo, manzanita. 

Manchu, also Manchoo, n. and adj. — Manchu. 
Derivatives: Manchu-ria, n., Manchu-rian, adj. 
and n. 

mancinism, n., left-handedness. — It. mancinis- 
mo , fr. mancino, ‘infirm (in the hand)’, fr. manco , 
fr. L. mancus, ‘maimed, infirm’, which prob. 
stands for *man-cus, and orig. meant ‘infirm in 
the hand’, fr. manus , ‘hand’; see manual. For 
the ending see suff. -ism. 

mancipable, adj., capable of mancipation (Roman 
Law). — See mancipate and -able, 
mancipant, n. (Roman law). — L. mancipans , gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of mancipare. See mancipate 
and -ant and cp. next word, 
mancipate, tr. v., to transfer property (Roman 
law). — L. mancipatus , pp. of mancipare, ‘to 
make over as property, to transfer, sell’, fr. 
manceps (gen. mancipis), ‘purchaser, contractor, 
owner’, which stands for *man-cap-s, lit. ‘he 
who takes by hand’, fr. manus, ‘hand’, and 
capere, ‘to take, seize, hold’. See manual, captive 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. emancipate. 
Derivatives: mancipat-ive, mancipat-ory, adjs. 
mancipation, n. (Roman law). — L. mancipatio , 
gen. -dnis, ‘a making over, transfer’, fr. manci- 
patus, pp. of mancipare. See mancipate and -ion. 
mancipium, n. (Roman law). — L., ‘the legal pur- 



chase of a thing’, lit. ‘a taking by hand’, fr. 
manceps , gen. mancipis. See mancipate. 
manciple, n., a ^college steward. — ME., fr. 
OF. mancipe, manciple , ‘slave’, formed fr. L. 
mancipium. See prec. word. 

Mancunian, adj., of Manchester; n., a native or 
inhabitant of Manchester. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. ML. Mancunium, ‘Manchester’, fr. Late 
L. Mamucium , fr. Old British Mamucion. Cp. 
Manchester , fr. ME. Manchestre , fr. OE. Mame - 
cestre, which is contracted fr. Old British Ma- 
mucion and OE. ceaster, ‘city’ (fr. L. castrum, 
‘fortified place’, castra, ‘camp’ ; see castle). 
mancus, n., name of an Old English coin. — OE., 
fr. Arab, manqush , ‘strike in, carve, stamped 
(with a die)’, pass. part, of ndqasha, ‘he struck 
in, carved, stamped', a loan word fr. Aram. 
n & qash, ‘he knocked, struck’, which is rel. to 
Heb. naqash , ‘he struck’. See Siegmund. Fraen- 
kel, Die aramaischen Fremdworter im Arabi- 
schen, Leiden, 1886, p. 194. 

-mancy, combining form meaning ‘divination by 
means of’, as in chiromancy, hydromancy. — 
ME. - mancie , -mauncie, fr. OF. - mancie , fr. Late 
L. -mantia, fr. Gk. ^xavreia, ‘oracle, divina- 
tion’, fr. [xavTu;, ^eer, prophet, soothsayer’, 
which is rel. to fxavia, ‘madness, frenzy’, p.a£vs- 
(for *(xavj { eCT'&ai) > ‘to be mad’, and cogn. 
with OI. matih, matih, ‘thought’, L. mens, ‘mind, 
understanding, reason’, fr. I.-E. base *men-, ‘to 
think, have one’s mind aroused, rage, be furi- 
ous’, whence also OI. munih, ‘sage, seer’, Goth. 
muns, ‘thought’, munan, ‘to think’, ON. minni , 
‘mind’, OE. gemynd , ‘memory’. See mind and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. Maenad, 
mania, mantic, mantis. 

Mandaean, n., member of a Gnostic sect. — Form- 
ed with suff. -an fr, Mandaean Aram, man- 
day ya\ lit. ‘related to knowledge’, fr. manda" , 
‘knowledge’, shortened fr. manda ’ defray ye, 
‘knowledge oflife’, which is a loan translation 
of Gk. yv&Gu; of s.m. (see Gnosis). 

Mandaean Aram, manda ’ ‘knowledge’, corre- 
sponds to Aram, manda', a derivative of Aram. 
y 6 dha\ ‘he knew’, which is rel. to Heb. yadha\ 
‘he knew’, madda\ ‘knowledge’, Akkad, idu, 
‘to know’. 

Mandaic, adj. and n. — See prec. word and -ic. 
mandamus, n., a writ from a superior court to an 
inferior court that a specified thing be done 
(/ah'). — L., .‘we command’, 1st person pi. of 
the pres, indie, of mandare. See mandate, 
mandarin, n., a Chinese public official. — Port. 
mandarim, fr. Hind, mantri , fr. 01. mantrin -, 
‘conselor’, fr. mdntrah, ‘counsel’, which derives 
fr. I.-E. base *men-, ‘to think’, whence also OI. 
manyate , ‘thinks’. The Port, word was influ- 
enced in form by Port, mandar , ‘to command, 
order’. See mind and cp. mantra, 
mandarin, n., 1) orange; tangerine ; 2) deep orange 
dye. — From prec. word; so called in allusion 
to the yellow robe worn by a mandarin, 
mandatary, n., a person to whom a mandate has 
been given ; a state to which a mandate has been 
given. — L. manddtarius , ‘one to whom a charge 
or commission is given’, fr. mandatus , pp. of 
mandare. See next word and -ary. 
mandate, n. — MF. (= F.) mandat, fr. L. mandd- 
tum , ‘commission, order’, prop. neut. pp. of 
mandare, ‘to commit to one’s charge, enjoin, 
command’, lit. ‘to give into one’s hand’, fr. 
manus, ‘hand’, and dare , ‘to give’. See manual 
and date, ‘point of time’, and cp. command, 
commend, countermand, demand, maundy, re- 
mand. 

Derivatives: mandate , tr. v., manda t-ed, adj., 
mandat- ee, n. (law), mandat-ive, adj., manda t-or, 
n. (law). 

mandatory, adj., pertaining to a mandate; n., a 
mandatary. — Late L. mandatorius, ‘of, or per- 
taining to, a mandator’, fr. mandatus , pp. of 
mandare. See mandate and -ory. 

Derivative: mandatori-ly, adj. 
mandible, n., the jaw, esp. the lower jaw. — MF. 
mandible (F. mandibule), fr. L. mandibula, ‘jaw’, 
fr. mandere, ‘to chew’, which is prob. cogn. with 
Gk. ^alEnai, ‘jaws’, piaadcopLai (for *p.aohao- 
fxai), ‘I chew, bite’, fxafrra^w, ‘I chew’, p.acrra£, 



‘jaws, mouth’ (lit. ‘that with which one chews or 
eats’), Goth, munps, OE. mud, ‘mouth’. See 

mouth and cp. mandibular, manducate, mange, 
manger. 

mandibul-, form of mandibulo- before a vowel, 
mandibular, mandibulary, adj. — Formed fr. L. 
mandibula , ‘jaw’. See mandible and -ar, resp. 
-ary. 

mandibulate, mandibulated, adj. — Formed fr. L. 
mandibula, ‘jaw’. See mandible and adj. suff. 
-ate, resp. also -ed. 

mandibuliform, adj., having the form of a man- 
dible. — Compounded of L. mandibula , ‘jaw’, 
and forma, ‘shape, form’. See mandible and 
form, n. 

mandibulo-, combining form meaning ‘mandibu- 
lar’. — Fr. L. mandibula. See mandible, 
raandil, n., a turban. — Arab, mandtl, fr. MGk. 
{jlocvStiAiov, fr. L. mantile , which is rel. to man- 
telum, ‘towel, (table-)napkin’. See mantle, 
n. 

mandilion, n., a cloak. — F. mandillon, fr. It. 
mandiglione , ‘soldier’s cloak’, augment, of 
OPisan mandillo, ‘handkerchief’, fr. Arab. 
mandtl. See prec. word, 

mandola, n., a large variety of mandolin. — It. 
mandola , mandora, ‘lute’, fr. Late L. pandura. 
See pandora. 

mandolin, n. — F. mandoline, fr. It. mandolino , 
dimin. of mandola. See prec. word, 
mandora, n. — The same as mandola. 
mandorla, n., anything almond-shaped (Fine 
Arts). — It., lit. ‘almond’, fr. VL. amandula, 
whence also OF. almande. See almond, 
mandragora, n., the mandrake, — L. mandrago- 
ras , fr. Gk. (JtavSpayopa <;, which is of unknown 
origin. Cp. next word. 

mandrake, n. — ME. mandrake , altered by folk 
etymology (as if it were a compound of man and 
drake), fr. ME. mandragge, fr. OE. mandragora , 
fr. L. mandragoras. See prec. word, 
mandrel, mandril, n., a metal bar. — Fr. earlier 
manderil, corrupted fr. F. mandrin, ‘mandrel’, 
which is rel. to ModProveng. mandre, ‘axle, 
winch, crank’ ; of uncertain origin 
mandrill, n., a kind of large baboon, Papio mai- 
mon. — Compounded of man and drill, ‘ba- 
boon’. 

manducable, adj. — Formed with suff. -able fr. 

Late L. manducare. See next word, 
manducate, tr. v., to chew (rare). — Fr. Late L. 
manducatus, pp. of manducare, ‘to chew’, fr. L. 
mandere, ‘to chew’. See mandible, and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

manducation, n. — Late L. manducatio, gen. -dnis, 
fr. manducatus , pp. of manducare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

manducatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. manducatus , pp. of manducare. See man- 
ducate. 

mane, n. — ME. mane , fr. OE. manu , rel. to ON. 
mon , Dan., Swed. man, OFris. mana, MDu,, 
Du. manen, OHG. mana, MHG. mane, G. 
Mdhne, ‘mane’, OE. mene, OHG. menni, ‘neck- 
lace’, and cogn. with OI. mdnyd, ‘nape of the 
neck’, Gaul.-Gk. [xaviaxYjs, p,avvo<;, ‘Celtic 
necklace’, L. monile, ‘necklace’, OSlav. monisto, 
of s.m., OIr. main (for *moni~), ‘neck’, Mir. 
mong, ‘mane, hair’, W. mwng, ‘mane’. All these 
words prob. derive ult. fr. I.-E. base *men-, ‘to 
stand out, project’, whence L. eminere, ‘to stand 
out’, mons, ‘mountain’. See mount, ‘hill’, and cp. 
minatory. Cp. also moniliform. 

Derivatives: man-ed, adj., mane-less, adj. 
manege, manege, n., horsemanship, riding schooi 
— F. manege, fr. It. maneggio, fr. maneggiare, 
‘to control a horse’. See manage, n. and v. 
manes, Manes, n. pi., the gods of the Lower 
World (Roman mythol.) — L. manes , ‘the gods 
of the Lower World’, prop, ‘the good gods’, a 
euphemistic term rel. to L. manus, ‘good’. See 
mature and cp. immanity. 

Manetti, also manetti, n., a variety of the China 
rose. — Named after the Italian botanist Save- 
rio Manetti (1723-84). 

maneuver, manoeuvre, n. — F. manoeuvre, fr. OF. 
manuevre, maneuvre, fr. VL. manuopera (a word 
occurring in Charlemagne’s Capitularies in the 
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sense of ‘statute labor’), fr. maniioperdre, cor- 
responding to L. manu operdri, ‘to work by 
hand’, fr. manu , abl. of manus , ‘hand’, and ope - 
ran. See manual, adj., and operate and cp. man- 
ure and mainour, which are doublets of ma- 
neuver. 

maneuver, manoeuvre, intr. and tr. v. — F. ma- 
naruvrer, fr. VL. maniioperdre. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: maneuver-able , maneuvr-able , adj., 
maneuver-abil-ity, maneuvr-abil-ity , n. maneu - 
ver-er, manoeuvr-er n. 

mangabey, n., a monkey of the genus Cercocebus. 

— Fr. Mangaby , name of a district in Madagas- 
car. 

manganese, n., a grayish white metallic element 
( ehem .) — F. manganese , fr. It. manganese , 
which is corrupted fr. ML. magnesia. See mag- 
nesia. 

manganesian, adj., manganic (rare). — Formed 
fr. prec. word with suff. -ian. 
manganic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
manganese. — See manganese and -ic. 
mange, n., any of various skin diseases of animals. 

— ME. manjewe, fr. OF. manjue , ‘eating, 
itching’, fr. manjuer , a collateral form of mangier 
(whence F. manger ), ‘to eat’, fr. Late L. mandu- 
cdre, ‘to chew, to eat’, fr. L. mandere , ‘to chew’ 
(in Late L. also ‘to eat’). See mandible and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also blancmange. 
Derivatives : mang-y , adj., mang-i-ly , adv., mang- 
i-ness, n. 

mangel-wurzel, n., a kind of large beet. — G. 
Mangoldwurzel, compounded of Mangold, ‘beet’, 
and Wurzel , ‘root’. The first element derives fr. 
MHG. manegolt, which is of uncertain origin. 
The second element derives fr. OHG. wurzala , 
which stands for *wurzwala and is rel. to OE. 
wyrt-wala, ‘root’, fr. wyrt, Toot’, and walu , 
‘stick, stock’. See wort, ‘a plant’, and wale, ‘mark 
on flesh’. 

manger, n. — ME., fr. OF. maingeure (F. man- 
geoire), fr. mangier , ‘to eat’, fr. LateL. manducare . 
See mange. 

mangle, n., a machine for smoothing linen. — Du. 
mangel, fr. MDu. mange, ‘mangonel’, fr. It. 
mangano, fr. L. manganum , fr. Gk. payyavov, 
‘any means for tricking or bewitching, philter, 
drug’ (whence payyavetaiv, ‘to use charms of 
philters’), fr. I.-E. base +mang- , ‘to embellish, 
dress, trim’, whence also OPruss. manga , 
‘whore’, Mir. meng, ‘craft, deception’, and pos- 
sibly also 01. manjuh, mahjuldh , ‘lovely, charm- 
ing, beautiful’. Cp. mangonel, monger. 
Derivatives: mangle, tr. v., mangl-er , n., mangl- 
ing, adj., mangl-ing-ly , adv. 
mangle, tr. v., to mutilate. — ME. manglen , fr. 
AF. mangier , contraction of mahangler, freq. of 
OF. mahaignier , ‘to mutilate, wound’. See malm. 
Derivatives : mangl-er, n., mangl-ing, adj., mangl- 
ing-ly, adv. 

mangle, n., mangrove. — Sp. mangle. See man- 
grove. 

mango, n., a tree of tropical Asia and its fruit. — 
Malay mangga , fr. Tamil man-kay, lit. ‘fruit of 
the tree called man . 

mangonel, n., military engine for hurling stones. 

— OF. (= F. mangonneau ), dimin. of ML. man- 
gonum, mangona, fr. VL. *manganum , ‘machine’, 
fr. Gk. pcfcyyotvov, See mangle, ‘machine for 
smoothing linen’. 

mangosteen, n., an East Indian tree and its fruit. 

— Malay mangustan. 

mangrove, n. — A hybrid coined fr. Sp. mangle 
(fr. Taino mangle) and E. grove. Cp. mangle, 
‘mangrove’. 

mania, n., frenzy. — ME., fr. L. mania, fr. Gk. 
pavtot, ‘madness, frenzy’, which is rel. to pat- 
vearSm (for Vavieaflai)) ‘to be mad’, pavreia, 
‘oracle, divination’. See -mancy and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also the second element 
in monomania. 

-mania, combining form denoting 1) a specific 
type of mental disorder, as in kleptomania ; 2) an 
excessive enthusiasm for something, as in biblio- 
mania; 3) an excessive admiration for some- 
thing, as iD gallomonia; 4) the opposite of -pho- 
bia. — Gk. -pav(oc, fr. pavla. See prec. word, 
maniable, adj. — MF. (= F,), fr. OF. maniable. 



fr. OF. (= F.) manier, ‘to feel, handle', fr. main , 
‘hand’, fr. L. manus, ‘hand’. See manual, adj., 
and -able. 

maniac, adj., pertaining to mania; insane; n., 
madman. — ML. maniacus (whence also F. 
maniaque ), fr. L. mania, fr. Gk. pavt «. See 

mania and -ac. 

Derivatives: mantac-al , adj., maniac-al-ly , adv. 
-maniac, combining form referring to persons af- 
fected with a certain kind of -mania, as in klep- 
tomaniac. — See maniac, adj. 
manic, adj., 1) pertaining to mania; 2) affected 
with mania. — Gk. pavtxoq ‘mad, frenzied’, fr. 
pavia. See mania and -ic. 

Manichaean, Manichean, 1) n., a Manichee; 2) 
adj., pertaining to a Manichee. — Formed with 
suff. -an fr. Late L. Manichaeus. See next word. 
Manichee, n., a follower of Manichaeism. — L. 
Manichaeus , fr. Gk. Mavt/ato?, fr. Mani or 
Manes , founder of a sect in Persia (lived about 
215-275). 

Manichaeism, Manicheism, n., the religious 
teaching of the Manichees. — Formed with suff. 
-ism fr. Gk. Mav^aloq. See prec. word, 
manicure, n. — F., lit. ‘the care of the hands’, 
compounded of L. manus, ‘hand’, and cura , 
‘care’. See manual and cure, n. 

Derivatives: manicure, v., and the hybrid noun 
manicur-ist. 

manifest, adj. — Late ME., fr. L. manifestus, 
‘clear, evident’, orig. ‘that which can be seized 
by the hand’, compounded of manus , ‘hand’, 
and -festus, ‘capable of being seized’, which is 
prob. cognate with OI. dhdr?ati , ‘dares’, Gk. 
ftapoot;, ■flpaoo?, ‘courage, audacity’, OE. ic 
dearr, ‘I dare’. See dare and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. infest. 

Derivatives: manifest, v. (q.v.), manifest-ly, adv., 
manifest-ness, n. 

manifest, tr. and intr. v. — Late ME., fr. L. mani- 
festdre, ‘to show clearly, exhibit, make public, 
to manifest’ (prob. through the medium of F. 
manifester ), fr. L. manifestus. See manifest, adj. 
manifest, n. — MF. (= F.) manifeste, fr. manifes- 
ter, fr. L. manifestare. See manifest, v. 
manifestant, n., one who takes part in a manifes- 
tation. — F., pres. part, of manifester. See mani- 
fest, v., and -ant. 

manifestation, n. — ME. manifestation, fr. Late 
L. manifestdtio, gen. -onis, fr. L. manifestatus, 
pp. of manifestare. See manifest, v., and -ation. 
Derivative: manifestation-al, adj. 
manifestative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
manifestatus , pp. of manifestare. See manifest, v. 
Derivative: manifestative-ly , adv. 
manifesto, n., a public declaration. — It., fr. ma- 
nifestare, fr. L. manifestare. See manifest, v. and 
adj. 

manifold, adj. — ME. manifald , manifold, fr. OE. 
manigfeald. See many and -fold. 

Derivatives : manifold, n. and tr. v., man fold- ly, 
adv., manifold-ness, n. 

Manihot, n., a genus of plants of the spurge fam- 
ily ( bot .) — ModL., fr. F. manihot, ‘cassava’. 
See manioc. 

manikin, n., 1) a little man; a dwarf; 2) a model 
of the human body; 3) a mannequin. — Du. 
manneken, ‘little man’, dimin. of man, ‘man’. 
See man and cp. Manacus, man a kin, mannequin. 
Manila, n., cigar; elemi; hemp; nut; paper. — 
From the name of the capital of the Philippine 
Islands. 

manilla, n., a ring, bracelet. — Sp., fr. L. monilia, 
pi. of monile, ‘collar, necklace’ (see moniliform) ; 
influenced in form by Sp. mano, ‘hand’, 
manilla, also manille, n., the second highest trump 
in ombre or quadrille. — Dissimilated fr. Sp. 
malilla (viz. carta), dimin. of mala, fem. of malo, 
‘bad’. See male-. 

manioc, n., 1) cassava (a tropical plant ) ; 2) starch 
obtained from manioc. — F., fr. manihot, ma- 
niot, ‘cassava’, prob. directly borrowed fr. Tupi 
manioch. Cp. Sp. and Port, mandioca, which 
derive fr. Tupi mandioca, a collateral form of 
Tupi manioch. Cp. Manihot. 
maniple, n., 1) a company of footsoldiers in the 
Roman army; 2) in the Eucharistic Church, a 
short scarf worn on the left arm. — ME., fr. OF. 



maniple (F. manipule), ‘a handful’, fr. L. mani- 
pulus, ‘a handful, a small bundle, company, 
maniple’, lit. ‘that which fills the hand’, fr. 
manus, *hand\ and the base of ple-re, ‘to fill’, 
ple-nus, ‘full’. See manual, adj., and full, adj., and 
cp. plenum. The sense ‘division of an army’ de- 
veloped figuratively and is to be explained from 
the fact that haybundles variously bound served 
as standards for the maniples, 
manipulable, adj. — See manipulate and -able, 
manipulate, tr. v. — Back formation fr. manipul- 
ation. 

Derivatives: manipulat-or , n., manipulat-ory, 
adj. 

manipulation, n. — F., fr. manipule. See maniple 
and -ation. 

manito, manitou, n., a nature spirit. — Algonqui- 
an, lit. ‘spirit, god’. 

mankind, n. — ME.; compounded of man and 
kind. Cp. OE. mancy nn, ‘mankind’, fr. man, 
‘man’, and cynn, ‘kin’. 

manna, n., the food of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness. — Late L., fr. Gk. pdcvva, fr. Aram, man- 
nd, fr. Heb. man. 

mannequin, n., 1) a model of the human body; 2) 
a woman employed to display clothes by 
wearing them. — F., fr. Du. manneken, ‘little 
man’. See manikin. 

manner, n. — ME. manere, fr. OF. maniere (F. 
maniere), from the OF. adj. manier, ‘made by 
hand; skillful’, fr. main, 'hand’, fr. L. manus. 
See manuel. 

Derivatives: manner-ed , adj., manner-less, adj., 
manner-h, adj., manner-li-ness, n., and the hy- 
brids manner-ism, n., manner-ist , n., manner-ist- 
ic(-al), adj., manner-ist- ic-al-ly, adv. 
mannite, n., mannitol (chem.) — Formed fr. manna 
with subst. suff. -ite. 

mannitol, n., a white crystalline compound 
(C fl H a (OH) 8 (chem.) — Formed fr. prec. word 
with suff. -ol (for alcohol), 
mano-, combining form meaning ‘thin, rare’ ; of- 
ten used also in the sense of ‘gas, vapor’. — Gk. 
pavo-, fr. pavo<;, ‘thin, rare’. See manometer, 
manoeuvre. — See maneuver, 
manometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
pressure of gases and vapors. — F. manometre , 
lit. ‘instrument for measuring that which is thin\ 
coined by Varignon (1654-1722), fr. Gk. pavo?, 
Att. pavo<; (for *pavFos ), ‘thin, rare’, and pe- 
Tpov, ‘measure’. The first element stands in 
gradational relationship to Gk. povo<; (for *pov- 
fo;), ‘single, alone’, and is cogn. with Arm. manr 
(gen. manu), ‘thin, slender, small’, and perh. 
with OI. manak , ‘a little’, Toch. B. menki, ‘less, 
smaller’, Lith. mehkas, 'mediocre’, OIr. menb, 
‘small’; cp. mono-. For the second element in 
manometer see -meter. 

Derivatives : manometr-ic, manometr-ic-al, adjs., 
manometr-y , n. 

manor, n., residence of a nobleman. — ME. 
maner, fr. OF. (= F.) manoir , ‘manor’, prop, 
subst. use of the infinitive manoir, ‘to dwell’, fr. 
L. manere, ‘to remain’. See mansion and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivative: manor-ial , adj. 
mansard, n., a garret. — F. mansarde , shortened 
fr. toil a la mansarde ; named after the French 
architect Francois Mansard (1598-1666). 
manse, n., residence of a Scottish presbyterian 
minister. — ML. mdnsus (also mansa and man- 
sum), ‘a dwelling’, prop, masc., resp. fem. or 
neut. pp. of L. manere , ‘to remain’, used as a 
noun. See mansion and cp. manor, 
mansion, n., a stately residence. — ME. mansi- 
oun, fr. OF. (— F.) mansion, fr. L. mdnsionem, 
acc. of mansio, ‘a staying, remaining; night 
quarters, station’ (whence also OF., F. maison, 
‘house’), fr. mdnsus, pp. of manere , ‘to stay, re- 
main’ (in VL., ‘to dwell’), which is cogn. with 
Gk. psvstv, ‘to remain’, poW), ‘a staying’, Aves- 
tic man-, Pers. mandan, ‘to remain’, Arm, mnam , 
‘I remain, wait for’, possibly also with Toch. 
AB mask- ‘to be’, fr. I.-E, base *men -, ‘to re- 
main, wait for’. Cp. manor, manse, immanent, 
meinie, manage, menial, meno-, ‘remaining’, 
permanent, remain, remnant, 
mansuete, adj., tame, gentle, mild. — ME., fr. L. 
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mdnsuetus, ‘tamed’, pp. of mansuescere, ‘to 
tame’, lit. ‘to accustom to the hand’, fr. manus, 
‘hand’, and suescere , ‘to accustom, habituate'. 
See manual, adj., and custom and cp. mastiff. 
Cp. also desuetude. 

mansuetude, n., tameness, gentleness, mildness’. 

— ME., fr. L. mdnsuetudo , ‘tameness’, fr. mdn- 
suetus, pp. of mansuescere. See mansuete and 
-ude. 

manta, n., a kind of cloak. — Sp., fr. VL. * manta, 
fr. Late L. mantum , ‘cloak’, back formation fr. 
L. mantellum , ‘cloak’. See mantle, 
manteau, n., cloak, mantle. — F., fr. OF. mantel , 
fr. L. mantellum, ‘cloak’. See mantle and cp. 
prec. word. 

mantel, n. — A var. of mantle, 
mantelet, also mantlet, n., 1) a small cloak; 2) a 
temporary shelter. — OF., dimin. of mantel. 
See mantle and -et. 

mantic, adj., pertaining to divination, prophetic. 

— Gk. p-ocvTixo^, ‘prophetic, oracular’, fr. iadcv- 
ti$. See mantis and adj. suff. -ic. 

-mantic, a combining form meaning ‘divining, 
foretelling', used to form adjectives corre- 
sponding to nouns ending in - mancy , as in 
chiromantic , oneiromantic. — Fr. Gk. jj.avrix6^. 
See prec. word and -mancy. 
mantilla, n.. a short mantle. — Sp., dimin. of 
manta , ‘cloak', fr. VL. *manta. See manta, 
mantis, n., any of various insects holding up their 
forelegs as if in prayer. — ModL., fr. Gk. p,av- 
tk;, ‘seer, prophet, soothsayer’, which is rel. to 
(xavreta, ‘oracle, divination’. See -mancy. 
mantissa, n,, the decimal part of a logarithm. — 
L. mantlsa , less correctly mantissa , ‘a worthless 
addition, makeweight’, prob. a Celtic (Gaulish) 
word introduced into Latin through the medium 
of the Etruscans (cp. OIr. me^t, ModW. maint, 
‘size’); so called because it is qdded to the inte- 
gral part called characteristic. 
mantle, n. — ME. mantel , fr. OF. mantel (= F. 
manteau ), and ME. mentel , fr. OE. mentel. Both 
OF. mantel and OE. mentel derive fr. L. man- 
tellum, ‘cloak, veil’ (whence, with back forma- 
tion, Late L. mantum , ‘cloak’, mantus, ‘a short 
cloak’), which is prob. of Celtic origin. It. man- 
tello , OHG. mantal , mandal (whence MHG. 
mantel ', mandel , G. Mantel), ON. mottull, also 
derive fr. L. mantellum. Cp. manta, manteau, 
mantelet, dismantle, portmanteau. 

Derivative: mantle, tr. and intr. v. 
mantra, n., that part of the Vedas which contains 
hymns ( Hinduism ) — OI. mantrah , lit. ‘speech, 
sacred text, counsel’, rel. to Avestic mqbra-, of 
s.m. See mandarin. 

mantua, n., a mantle formerly worn by women. 

— F. manteau , ‘cloak, mantle’ (see mantle) ; in- 
fluenced in form by Mantua, town in Italy (as if 
the word meant ‘a mantle manufactured in 
Mantua’). 

Manu, n., any of the fourteen mythological pro- 
genitors of mankind {Hindu mythol.) — OI. 
manuft , ‘man; progenitor of mankind’, rel. to 
Avestic manu-, and cogn. with OSlav. mgHi, 
Goth, manna , OE. mann , ‘man’. See man. 
manual, adj., pertaining to, or done by, the hand. 

— ME. manuel , fr. MF. (= F.) manuel, fr. L. 
manualis , ‘relating to the hand’, fr. manus , 
‘hand’, which is rel. to Umbr. manim (acc.), 
mani, mani (abl.), ‘hand’, and cogn. with OE. 
mund, ‘hand; protection, guardianship; pro- 
tector, guardian’, ON. mund , ‘hand’, mundr , 
‘the sum which the bridegroom had to pay for 
his bride’, OHG., MHG. munt, ‘hand, protec- 
tion’, OHG. for amundo, MHG. vormunde , ‘pro- 
tector, guardian’, G. Vormund, ‘guardian’, 
OFris. mund, ‘guardianship; guardian’, Co. 
manal, ‘sheaf’, MBret. malazn (metathesized 
fr. *manazl ), ModBret. malan (fr. *manatlo ), of 
s.m., and prob. also with Gk. p.apT] } ‘hand’. Alb. 
maf (for *mar-nd), ‘I take, receive’. All these 
words prob. derive from the heteroclitic I.-E. 
base * man! mar, ‘hand; to take into one’s hand’. 
Cp. manus, mainpernor, mainprize, maintain, 
manacle, manage, mancinism, manciple, man- 
date and words there referred to, maneuver, man- 
icure, manifest, maniple, manipulate, manner, 
mansuete, manubrium, manufacture, manumis- 



sion, manumit, manure, mastiff, amanuensis, bi- 
manual, emancipate, legerdemain, mortmain. Cp. 
also mound, ‘heap of earth’, mund, Edmund, 
Osmond, Raymond, Sigismund. 

Derivatives: manual, n. (q.v.), manual-ly , adv. 
manual, n., 1) a handbook; 2) keyboard of an 
organ. — ME. manuel, fr. ML. manudle, ‘hand- 
book’ (whence also F. manuel, of s.m.), prop, 
neut. of the Latin- adjective manualis , ‘relating 
to the hand’, used as a noun. See manual, adj. 
manubriated, adj., having a manubrium. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ed fr. L. manubridtus , 
‘furnished with a handle’, fr. manubrium . See 
next word. 

manubrium, n., a handlelike process {anat. and 
zool.) — L. manubrium, ‘handle, hilt’, prop, 
‘that which is held in hand’, fr. L. manus, ‘hand’. 
See manual, adj. 

Derivative: manubri-al , adj. 
manucode, n., a bird allied to the bird of para- 
dise. — F., fr. ModL. manucodiata , fr, Malay 
mdnuq dewdta, ‘bird of the gods’. 

Manuel, masc. PN. — Shortened fr. Emmanuel, 
manufactory, n., a factory. — Lit. ‘a place where 
something is made with the hands’, fr. L. 
manus , ‘hand’, and a derivative of facere , ‘to 
make’; cp .factorium, ‘oil press’. See next word 
and subst. suff. -ory and cp. factory, 
manufacture, n. — MF. (= F.), lit. ‘something 
made with the hands’, fr. ML. manufactura , fr. 
L. manu, abl. of manus, ‘hand’, and factura , ‘a 
making’, fr ./actus, pp. of facere, ‘to make, do’. 
See manual, fact and -ure. 

Derivatives: manufacture , tr. v., manufactur-er, 
n., manufactur-ing, verbal n. and adj. 
manuka, n., the New Zealand tea tree. — Maori, 
manul, n., a small wild cat of Tibet, Mongolia 
and Siberia. — Mongolian name, 
manumission, n., liberation. — ME., fr. MF. 
(= F.), fr. L. manumissionem, acc. of manumis- 
sio , ‘the freeing of a slave’, fr. manumissus, pp. 
of manumittere. See next word and -ion. 
manumit, tr. v., to release. — ME. manumitten , 
fr. MF. manumitter , fr. L. manumittere, ‘to re- 
lease, set at liberty, emancipate’, lit. ‘to let out 
of one’s hand’, fr. manu , abl. of manus , ‘hand’, 
and mittere, ‘to let go, send’. See manual, adj., 
and mission. 

manure, tr. v., to fertilize. — ME. manouren, 
orig. ‘to till (the land)’, contracted fr. OF. ma- 
nouvrer (F. manaeuvrer ), ‘to work with the hand’. 
See maneuver and cp. inure. 

Derivatives: manure , n., manur-ial , adj. 
manus, n., the end of the forelimb of a vertebrate 
{anat. and zool.) — L., ‘hand’. See manual, adj. 
manuscript, adj. — Fr. L. manu scriptus, ‘written 
with the hand’, fr. manu , abl. of manus, ‘hand’, 
and pp. of scribere, ‘to write’. 

See manual, adj., and script, 
manuscript, n. — ML. manuscriptum, fr. L. manu 
scriptum, ‘something written with the hand’, 
neut. of manu scriptus. See prec. word. 

Manx, adj. — Earlier Manks, metathesized fr. 
Manisk , ‘of the Isle of Man’, which was formed 
with suff. -isk (see adj. suff. -ish) fr. Man- (fr. 
OIr. Manu), ‘the Isle of Man’. 

Derivative: Manx, n., the language of the Isle 
of Man. 

manx, n. — Short for Manx cat. 

many, adj. and n. — ME. mani, moni, meni , fr. 
OE. manig, monig, mxnig, rel. to OS. manag. 
Late ON. mangr , Dan. mangen , Swed. mdngen , 
OFris. manich, menich , MDu. menich, Du. 
menig, OHG. manag , MHG. manec, G. manch , 
Goth, manags, ‘many a, many’, and cogn. with 
OSlav. munogu, ‘much, many’, OIr- m^nicc, W. 
mynych, Co. menouch , ‘frequent’, possibly also 
with OI. maghdm, ‘gift’, maghavant -, ‘liberal, 
generous’. 

manzanilla, name of various plants. — Sp., dimin. 
of manzana, ‘apple’, fr. Mat(t)iana (mala), 
‘apples of Mat(t)ius’. See manchineel. 
manzanitlo, n., manchineel. — See prec. word, 
manzanita, n., the bearberry. — Sp., dimin. of 
manzana, ‘apple’. See manzanilla. 

Maori, n., 1) a member of the native of New Zea- 
land ; 2) the language spoken by them. — New 
Zealand native word. 



map, n. — MF. mappe in mappemonde, ‘map of 
the world’, fr. OF., fr. ML. mappa mundi, of 
s.m., fr. L. mappa, ‘napkin, tablecloth; signal 
cloth’, fr. Heb.-Punic mappa h , ‘napkin, cloth, 
flag’, which stands for *manpa h , contraction of 
Mishnaic Heb. m s naphd h (see Mishnah Kelim, 
16:7), ‘streaming cloth, banner’, lit. ‘that which 
is moved to and fro’, from stem n-w-p, ‘to move 
to and fro ; to swing’, whence also Biblical Heb. 
nopheph, ‘he brandished’, heniph, ‘he wielded, 
waved’, ndpha h , ‘sieve’, t & nupha h , ‘a swinging, 
waving, wave offering, offering’. Cp. nappe, 
napkin, apron. Gp. also mop. 

Derivative: map, tr. v. 

maple, n. — ME. mapil, fr. OE. mapulder, mapel 
(treow), ‘maple tree’, rel. to ON. mopurr , of s.m. 

maqui, n., a shrub of Chile (Aristotelia maqui ). — 
Sp., fr. Araucan maqui. 

maquis, n, 1) a zone of shrubby plants in the Med- 
iterranean region serving as cover for fugitives, 
guerrilla fighters, etc.; 2) (often cap.) a member 
of the French underground movement in World 
War II, fighting against the Nazis. — F., ‘scrub, 
bush (in Corsica)’, fr. It. macchia, ‘thicket’, fr. 
L. macula, ‘spot’. See macula. 

mar, tr. v., to injure. — ME. merren, marren , fr. 
OE. merran, mierran, ‘to hinder, obstruct, 
squander, waste’, rel. to OFris. meria, OHG. 
marren , merren, ‘to hinder, obstruct’, Goth. 
marzjan, ‘to hinder, offend’, OFris. mere, ‘tie, 
fetter’, and prob. to ON. merja , ‘to crush, 
bruise’, and cogn. with OI. mrndti, ‘he crushes, 
bruises’, Gk. [xapodveiv, ‘to put out, quench, 
extinguish’, fr. I.-E. base *mer-, ‘to rub, con- 
sume, wear away’. See smart, v., and cp. words 
there referred to. OF. marrir, ‘to afflict’ (whence 
F. marri, orig. pp., ‘sorry, grieved’), OProven?. 
marrir. It. smarrire, ‘to lead astray', are Teut. 
loan words. 

marabou, also marabout, n., a large stork of West 
Africa. — F. marabou(i), fr. Port, marabuto , fr. 
Arab, murabit, ‘hermit’; so called because of its 
solitary habits. See next word. 

Marabout, n., 1) a Mohammedan saint; 2). his 
tomb or shrine. — F., fr. Port, marabuto, fr. 
Arab, murabit , ‘hermit’, partic. of rdbata, ‘he 
applied himself continually, he was on duty’, 
3rd conjugation of rdbata , ‘he bound’. Cp. 
Almoravides, marabou, maravedi. 

Marah, n., the first oasis reached by the Israelites 
after passing through the Red Sea. The waters 
were bitter, but Moses sweetened them. See Ex. 
15: 23-25; Nu. 33, 8:9. — Heb. Mdra h , prop, 
fern, of mar , ‘bitter’, used as a noun, from the 
root of mar (contraction of mardr ), ‘was 
bitter’, whence also mor , ‘myrrh’, n?rdra h , ‘gall, 
gallbladder’, m*rerd h , ‘gall’, m e rdrfm, ‘bitter 
herbs’, m e riri, ‘bitter’, memer, m s rirdth, ‘bitter- 
ness’, Mishnaic Heb. mara h , ‘gall’ (lit. ‘the 
bitter organ’). See myrrh. 

maranatha, n., a curse. — Gk. (xapava^a, usually 
explained as transliteration of Aram, mdran 
dtha, ‘the Lord has come’, or ‘O Lord, come’. 
But the association of ptapavoriM, with dcvorffepta 
in avaftepta, jjiapava&a, ‘let him be ana- 
thema, maranatha’ (1st Corinth. 16:22), makes 
it probable that the words <&va$-Ep.a, piocpavafl-a 
express a double or intensified curse. It is very 
probable that p.aptxva$dt is the transliteration 
of Heb. mobdram atta h , ‘thou art put under the 
ban’, the short Qamatz in the first syllable of the 
word mobordm having been mistaken for the 
long one ( = a) and the letter P! (=/»), which 
has no exact equivalent in the Greek alphabet, 
having been dropped in the transliteration. The 
omission of the letter n is the rule in the trans- 
literation of PN.’s in the LXX. Cp. e.g. *E 
translit. of ’’PJPI (Jfdnokh), Ncoe, translit. of 
( Nd s h ), ’Ioraax, translit. of pi"!** (Yitzhak), Za- 
p<&, translit. of PH* (Zerab, Zarab), 5 0<pep, 
translit. of H2PI ( Hepher ), EaXiraaS, translit. of 
IPIflSi* (Tz i lophhdd), ’Ayyt, translit. of 'JSPT 
(Haggi), *Ayy*u>S» rendering of \Jp| (Haggdy). 
The Hebrew word mohdrdm is the Hoph‘al ( = 
passive of the causative) part, of bdrdm, ‘he 
devoted, banished’, which is rel. to Arab, bdru- 
ma, ‘was forbidden, unlawful’; see herem and 
cp. harem. For the change of m to n cp. marrano. 
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The identification of p.apava&dt with Heb. mo- 
hordm atta h is supported by the fact that the LXX 
usually renders the Heb. noun herem (e.g. in 
Lev. 27: 28, 29) by avc&spa (see anathema) and 
the verb hehdrtm (e.g. in Nu. 21: 2,3) by ava&e- 
p,aTfcsstv (see anathematize )*. 

Maranta, n., a genus of plants ( bot .) — ModL., 
named after the Italian physician and botanist 
Bartolomeo Maranta (1500-1571). 

Marantaceae, n. pi., the arrowroot family {bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

marantaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
maraschino, n., liqueur made from the fermented 
juice of the marasca cherry. — It., fr. amarasca , 
marasca , ‘a kind of small, sour, cherry’, fr. 
amaro , ‘bitter’, fr. L. amarus. See amarine and 
cp. margosa. 

marasmic, adj., pertaining to or having marasmus 

— See next word and -ic. 

marasmus, n., wasting away of the body. — 
ModL., fr. Gk. p.apota[xoi;, ‘consumption’, fr. 
fiapouveiv, ‘to consume’, fr. I.-E. base *mer-, ‘to 
rub, consume, wear away’. See mar and cp. 
amaranth. 

Maratha, n., member of a people in South India. 

— Marathi Maratha , corresponding to Hind. 
Marhata , fr. OI. Mahdrdftrah, lit. ‘great coun- 
try’, fr. maha ‘great’, and rastrah , ‘kingdom, 
country’, which is rel. to rdjan, ‘king’. See ma- 
haraja. 

Marathon race, a running race, 26 miles 385 yards 
long. — From Marathon , 26 miles north of 
Athens, scene of the victory of the Athenians 
over the Persians, 490 B.C.E.; so called in allu- 
sion to the Greek who ran from Marathon to 
Athens to bring the news of victory to his coun- 
trymen and fell dead on arrival, 
maraud, intr. v., to raid. — F. marauder , fr. ma- 
raud , ‘scoundrel, rascal’, fr. dial. F. maraud , 
‘tomcat’, a word of imitative origin. Dial. F. 
maraud was prob. used also figuratively in the 
sense ‘vagabond’, which accounts for the devel- 
opment of meaning. 

Derivative: maraud-er , n. 
maravedi, n., an old Spanish gold coin. — Sp. 
maravedi, fr. Arab, murabiti, adj. formed fr. 
Murabitin (pi.), name of a Moorish dynasty 
(— Almoravides). Hence maravedi prop, meant 
‘money of the Almoravides’. See Marabout, 
marble, n. — ME. marbre , later changed to 
marbel, marble, fr. OF. (= F.) marbre , fr. VL. 
marmorem , ace. of L. marmor (a neut. noun, 
taken in VL. for masc.), fr. Gk. p.ap^apo?, 
‘white, glistening stone’, fr. orig. ‘stone, rock’, 
rel. to fjiapvauaL, ‘I fight, battle’, lit. ‘I strike 
myself’, piapaivt*), *1 put out, quench, extin- 
guish’, and cogn. with OI. m^ndti, ‘crushes, 
bruises’, fr. I.-E. base *mer ‘to rub, consume, 
wear away’. See smart, v., and cp. marmoreal. 
Cp. also marasmus , amaranth . The sense de- 
velopment of Gk. ^cfcppiapoc; was influenced by 
fiapfiodpsiv, ‘to shine’, to which, however, it is 
not related. OHG. marmul , rnurmul, G. Marmel , 
Mur me!, ‘marble’, are Latin loan words. G. 
Marmor , ‘marble’, has been refashioned after L. 
marmor. 

Derivatives : marbl-ed , marbl-y, adjs. 
marc, n., refuse of fruit, esp. of grapes. — F., lit. 
‘something trodden or beaten’, fr. marcher , ‘to 
walk’, in the original sense of this verb: ‘to 
tread’. See march, ‘to walk’, 
marcasite, n., a native iron disulfide FeS a ( min- 
eral .) — F. marcassite, fr. ML. marchasita , fr. 
Sp. marcaxita (ModSp. marcasita ), fr. Arab. 
marqashitha , fr. Pers. marqashisha. 
marcella, n., a cotton quilting. — Lit. ‘of Mar- 
seilles’, fr. F. Marseille , fr. L. Massilia. Cp. 
Marseillaise, Marseilles. 

Marcellus, masc. PN. — L. Mdrcellus, dimin. of 
Marcus (q.v.) 

marcel wave. — Named after the French hair- 
dresser Marcel Grateau (died in 1936). 
marcescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

marcescent, adj., withering. — L. marcescens, 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of marcescere, ‘to wither, 
droop, decay, pine away’, inchoative of marcere , 



‘to wither, droop, be faint’, fr. I.-E. base *mereq 
*merq-, ‘to decay, rot’, whence also Lith. tnerkiu, 
merkti , ‘to soak, steep’, mirkstit, mirk ft, ‘to be 
soaked, be steeped’, and perh. Gaul, brads , ‘a 
kind of com used for making malt’, Mir. 
mraich , braich, W. brack , ‘malt’, MIr. bren, W. 
braen (for *mrakno -), ‘foul, rotten’. Cp. im- 
marcessible. I.-E. base *mereq-, *merq-, ‘to 
decay, rot’, is orig. identical with base *merq-, 
‘to rub’, enlargement of base *mer-, whence OI. 
mrndti, ‘crushes, bruises’, Gk. ^.apatvetv, ‘to 
put out, quench, extinguish’. See smart, v. and 
cp. marasmus, amaranth, marble. Cp. also mar. 
For the ending of marcescent see suff. -ent. 
march, n., boundary. — ME. marche , fr. OF. 
(= F.) marche , ‘boundary, frontier’, fr. Frank- 
ish *marka, which is rel. to OHG. marca , 
marcha , MHG. marke , G. Mark , ‘boundary, 
frontier’. It., OProven^., Sp. marca , of s.m., are 
also Teut. loan words. See mark, ‘boundary; 
sign’, and cp. marchioness, marquis. 

Derivative: march , intr. v., to border, 
march, intr. v., to walk. — MF. (= F.) marcher , 
‘to walk’, fr. OF. marcher , ‘to tread, trample; to 
walk’, which prob. derives fr. VL. *marcdre , ‘to 
hammer’, fr. L. marcus , ‘to beat the time; to 
march in time; to march’, fr. L. marcus , ‘ham- 
mer’, back formation fr. marculus , which was 
mistaken for a diminutive. L. marculus has been 
dissimilated fr. *malclos , for *maltlos, which is 
cogn. with L. malleus , ’hammer’; see malleus 
and cp. machete, marc, mush, ‘a march on foot’. 
Several philologists derive OF. marcher fr. 
Frankish *markon , ‘to mark, to imprint (one’s 
steps)’; see mark, ‘boundary; sign’. It. marciare 
and Sp. marchar, ‘to march’, are borrowed fr. 
F. marcher. 

march, n., a walking. — MF. (= F.) marche, fr. 
marcher. See prec. word and cp. demarche. 
March, n. — ME., fr. OF. march , also ntarz (F. 
mars), fr. L. Martius {mensis), ‘(the month of) 
Mars’, fr. Mars, gen. Mart is, ‘March’. Cp. It., 
Sp. marzo, ‘March’, and see Mars. 

Marchantia, n., a genus of plants, the liverwort 
{bot.) — ModL., named after the French bo- 
tanist Nicolas Marchant (died in 1678). For the 
ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

Marchantiaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the 
liverwort family {bot.) — ModL., formed fr. 
Marchantia with suff. -aceae. 
marchantlaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

marcher, n., one who marches. — Formed fr. 
march, ‘to walk’, with agential suff. -er. 
marcher, n., inhabitant of a march. — Formed fr. 
march, ‘boundary’, with agential suff. -er. 
marches a, n., an Italian marchioness. — It., fern, 
of marchese. See next word, 
raarchese, n., an Italian marquis. — It. See mar- 
quis. 

Marcheshvan, n. — See Marheshvan. 
marchioness, n. 1) wife or widow of a marquis; 
2) a lady having in her own right the rank of a 
marquis. — ML. marchionissa, fem. of mar chid 
(gen. - onis ), ‘marquis’, prop, ‘ruler of a march’. 
See march, ‘boundary’, and marquis, 
marchpane, n. — It. marzapane (whence also Sp. 
marzapan , mazapan , OProvenC- massapan, MF. 
marcepain, F. massepain), fr. Venetian matapan, 
fr. ML. matapanus, name of a Venetian coin, 
used also in the sense of ‘weight’ and ‘box’, ult. 
fr. Arab, mauthabdn , ‘a sitting king’, name of a 
coin circulating in the East during the crusades, 
fr. S. Arab, wdthaba, ‘he sat; he dwelled’ (in 
Arab., ‘he leaped, jumped’). It. marzapane owes 
its form to folk etymology; the word was ex- 
plained as derived fr. L. Marci panis , ‘bread of 
Mark’. S. Arab, and Arab, wdthaba are rel. to 
Heb. ydshabh, ‘he sat ; he dwelled’. See Yeshibah. 
Marcia, fem. PN. — L. Marcia , fem. of Marcius, 
rel. to Marcus. See Marcus. 

Marcomanni, n. pi., name of a Teutonic tribe. — 
L. Marcomanni , a Teut. loan word lit. meaning 
‘men of the border’. The first element is rel. to 
OHG. mark, OE. mearc , ‘border, mark, dis- 
trict’; see mark, ‘boundary’, and cp. march, 
‘boundary’. The second element is rel. to OHG. 
man, OE. mann, ‘man’; see man. 



marconigram, n., a message sent by wireless tele- 
gram; radiogram. — Formed from the name of 
the Italian physicist Guglielmo Marconi (1874- 
1937) and -gram. 

Marcus, masc. PN. — L. Marcus, for * Mart-cos, 
rel. to Mars, name of the Roman god of war. 
See Mars and cp. Marcia, Mark, 
mare, n., a female horse. — ME. mere, mare , fr. 

OE. mere , fem. to OE. mearh , ‘horse’; rel. to 
OS. meriha, ON. merr, OFris. merrie , MDu. 
merle, Du. merrie, OHG. meriha, merhct, MHG. 
merhe , G. Mahre , ‘mare’, ON. marr, OFris. 
mar , OHG. marah , mark, ‘horse’, from pre- 
Teut. marka , a form mentioned in Pausanias 
Periplous and referred to as of Gaulish origin. 
Cp. Ir. and Gael, marc, W. march , Co. margh, 
march , Bret, marh, ‘horse’. Cp. also the first 
element in marshal. 

mare, n., the sea. — L. mare, ‘ sea \ See mere, 
‘lake’. 

mare, n., incubus. — ME., fr. OE., rel. to ON. and 
OHG. mara, MDu. mare, Du. -merrie, MHG. 
mar , G. Mahr, ‘incubus’, and cogn. with the first 
element in OIr. Mor-rigain , demoness of corpses 
(lit. ‘queen of the nightmare’), Bulg., Serb., Pol. 
mora, Czech mura , ‘incubus’. Cp. the second 
element in nightmare. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in cauchemar. 

maremma, n., marshy land near the seashore. — 
It., fr. L. maritima, neut. pi. of maritimus , ‘per- 
taining to the sea, near the sea’, fr. mare , ‘sea’. 
Cp. OF. maresme , Catal. maresma , ‘marsh’, 
which are of the same origin, and see maritime. 
Margaret, fem. PN. — OF. Margaret (F. Mar- 
guerite), fr. L. margarita , ‘pearl’. See margarife 
and cp. Margery. 

margaric, adj., pertaining to a white fatty acid 
C 16 H 33 C0 2 H {chem.) — F. margarique, fr. Gk. 
jiapyapov, ‘pearl’. See margarite and -ic. 
margarin, n., a fatty substance found in animal 
fats and vegetable oils {chem.) — F. margarine, 
fr. margarique, lit. ‘of a pearl-like color’ (see 
margaric and chem. suff. -in); coined by the 
French chemist Marie-Eugene Chevreul (1786- 
1889). 

margarine, n., artificial butter. — F.; see prec. 
word. The name arose from the erroneous no- 
tion that all oils and fats contain margaric acid, 
margarite, n„ 1) a pearl {archaic); 2) a basic 
aluminum calcium silicate {mineral.) — ME., fr. 

OF. margarite (F. marguerite), fr. L. margarita, 
fr. Gk. pLapyapiTT]? (scil. Xt&oc), ‘pearl’, which 
is of uncertain origin. It possibly derives fr. OI. 
mahjaram , mahjart, ‘bud, pearl’. Gk. uapyocpov 
is prob. a back formation fr. ^apyaptTYj?. Cp. 
Margaret, margaric, margarin, marguerite. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

margaritiferous, adj., producing pearls. — Com- 
pounded of L. margarita , ‘pearl’, and the stem 
of ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See prec. word and 
-ferous. 

margay, n„ a spotted wildcat of South America. 
— F., altered fr. earlier margaia, fr. Tupi mbara- 
caia. 

marge, n., edge, border. — F., fr. L. margo , gen. 
marginis. See margin. 

margent, n., margin. — An archaic var. of mar- 
gin. 

Margery, fem. PN. — OF. Margerie, rel. to L. 

margarita, ‘pearl’. See Margaret, 
margin, n. — ME. margine , fr. L. margo , gen. 
marginis, ‘edge, brink, border’, which is cogn. 
with Goth, marka, ‘boundary, frontier’, OE. 
mearc, ‘boundary, boundary sign, sign, mark’. 
See mark, ‘boundary; sign’, and cp. marge, 
margent. 

Derivatives: margin, tr. v., marginal (q.v.), 
marginate (q.v.) 

marginal, adj. — ModL. marginalis, fr. L. margo, 
gen. marginis. See margin and adj. suff, -al. 
Derivatives: marginal, n., marginal-ly , adv. 
marginate, marginated, adj., having a margin. — 
L. margindtus, pp. of margindre , ‘to provide 
with a border, to border’, fr. margo, gen. mar- 
ginis. See margin and adj. suff. -ate, resp. also 
-ed. 

marginalia, n. pi., marginal notes. — ModL., 
prop. neut. pi. of the adjective marginalis. See 
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marginal. 

Marginella, n., a genus of marine snails (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. L. margo, gen. marginis. See margin 
and -ella. 

margosa, n., an East Indian tree with bitter bark. 

— Fr. Port, amargoso, ‘bitter’, fr. VL. *amari - 
cosus , ‘bitterish’, fr. L. amarus, ‘bitter’. See 
amarine and cp. maraschino.. 

margrave, n., 1) orig. a governor of a border 
region in Germany; 2) the hereditary title of 
certain princes of the Holy Roman Empire. — 
MDu. markgrave (Du. markgraaf),\it. ‘count of 
the border’, fr. mark, ‘border’ and grave, ‘count, 
earl’. Cp. MLG. markgreve, OHG. markgravo , 
‘governor of a border region’, G. Markgraf, 
‘margrave’, and see march, ‘boundary’, and 
grave, ‘count’. Cp. also landgrave. 

margravine, n., wife of margrave. — Du. mark- 
gravin, fem. of markgraaf. See margrave and 
subst. suff. -ine. 

marguerite, n., oxeye daisy. — F., ‘pearl; 
daisy’, fr. OF. margarite, ‘pearl’, resp. OF. 
margerite , ‘daisy’, fr. L. margarita , ‘peail’, fr. 
Gk. (JiapyaplTT)*;. See margarite. 

Marheshvan, also Marheshwan, n., the eighth 
month of the Jewish year. — Mishnaic Heb. 
marJieshwdn, fr. Akkad, warhu samnu , lit. 
‘eighth month’. The first word is rel. to Heb. 
ydrah, ‘month’, yare a h , ‘moon’, Aram, yarha, 
‘month’. The second word is rel. to Akkad. 
samdne (masc.), samdnti (fem.), ‘eight’. Cp. Heb. 
sh^mond 11 (masc.), sh*mdnd h (fem.), Ugar. Smn 
(masc.), smnt (fem.), Aram. t 6 mane (masc.), 
t s manyd (fem.), Arab, thamanin (masc.), tha - 
mdniya h (fem.), Ethiop. samani (masc.), sama- 
nitu (fem.), ‘eight’. (The masc. forms are used 
with fem. nouns, the fem. ones with masc. 
nouns.) For the interchangeability of w and m 
in Akkadian cp. Kislev. Cp. Heshvan. 

Maria, fem. PN. — Late L. See Mary. 

Marian, adj., 1) pertaining to the Virgin Mary; 
2) pertaining to Mary, Queen of England; 3) 
pertaining to Mary, Queen of Scots. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Maria . See Mary. 

Marian, n., a follower of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
See prec. word. 

Marian, Marianne, fem. PN. — Marian is a 
collateral form of Marion , dimin. of F. Marie 
(see Mary), but was mistaken later for the com- 
pound of the two names Mary and Ann(e) 
(whence the spelling Marianne ). 

marigold, n., a yellow-flowered plant. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. Mary (prob. the Virgin) and 
gold. 

marihuana, marijuana, n., 1) the hemp plant; 2) a 
narcotic obtained from its dried leaves and 
flowers. — Mex. Sp., prob. a contraction of 
Maria Juana (= ‘Mary Jane’), so called from 
the alleged sexual appeal of the drug. 

Marilyn, fem. PN. — Dimin. of Mary. 

marimba, n., a kind of musical instrument. — 
Bantu maiimba , marimba , pi. of limba, name of 
a musical instrument. 

marinade, n., a pickle seasoned with herbs and 
spices. — F., fr. mariner, ‘to pickle’, fr. mar in, 
‘of the sea’, fr. L. marinus , of s.m. See marine 
adj., and -ade. 

Derivative: marinade , tr. v. 

marinate, tr. v., to steep in pickle. — See prec. 
word and verbal suff. -ate. 

marine, adj. — ME. maryn(e), fr. OF. (— F.) 
marin , fem. marine, fr. L. marinus, fem. marina, 
‘of the sea’, fr. mare, ‘sea’. See mere, ‘the sea’, 
and adj. suff. -ine and cp. submarine, trans- 
marine. 

marine, n. — F., ‘seamanship, navy, seascape’, fr. 
marin , ‘mariner’, from the adj. marin. See 
marine, adj. 

mariner, n. — ME., fr. OF. marinier , fr. ML. 
marinarius , ‘sailor’, fr. L. marinus , ‘of the sea’. 
See prec. word and agential suff. -er. 

Marinism, n., extravagant style of writing. — Lit. 
‘style resembling that of the Italian poet Gio- 
vanni Battista Marini ’ (1569-1625). For the 
ending see suff. -ism. 

Marinist, n., writer imitating the style of Marini. 

— See prec. word and -ist. 

Mariolatry, n. — Lit. ‘worship of Mary’, com- 



pounded of Gk. Map id, ‘Mary’, and -Xoct pet a, 
-Xarpta, fr. Xarpsia, ‘hired labor, service, 
worship’. See Mary and -latry. 

Marion, fem. PN. — F., dimin. of Marie. See 
Mary and cp. Marianne. Cp. also next word. 

marionette, n. s puppet worked by strings. — F. 
marionnette, double diminutive of Marie. See 
prec. word and -ette. 

Mariposa lily, Mariposa tulip, any plant of the 
genus Calochortus . — Fr. Sp. mariposa, ‘butter- 
fly’, which is of uncertain origin; so called in 
allusion to the appearance of the colorful 
blossoms. 

mariposite, n., a chromium-bearing mica (min- 
eral.) — Named after Mariposa County in 
California. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

marish, n., a marsh. — • ME. mares, mareis , fr. 
O F . maarais , mareis , mar esc (F. marais), 
‘marsh’. See marsh. 

Derivatives: marish , marish-y , adjs., marish- 
ness, n. 

marischal, n., Scot, form of marshal. — F. mard- 
chal. See marshal. 

Marist, n., member of a Roman Catholic order. 
— F. Mariste, fr. Marie. See Mary and -ist. 

marital, adj., 1) pertaining Jo a husband; 2) per- 
taining to marriage. — L. marital is , ‘of mar- 
riage’, fr. maritus, ‘a married man, husband’, 
which is of uncertain etymology. It possibly 
stands for *mari-tos and lit. means ‘provided 
with a young wife’, and is cogn. with OI. 
mar yah, ‘young man, lover, wooer’, Gk. p,eipa£, 
‘boy, girl’, Lith. marti, ‘bride’, Opruss. martin 
(acc.), ‘bride’, Lith. mergd , OPruss. mergo , ‘girl, 
maid, servant’, W. merch, Co, myrgh, ‘daughter; 
wife’, W. morwyn , ‘virgin, girl’. Cp marry. 
Derivatives: marital-ity, n., marital-ly , adv. 

maritime, adj., of, or pertaining to, the sea. — F., 
fr. L. maritimus , ‘of the sea, near the sea’, fr. 
mare , ‘sea’. See mare, ‘sea’. Suff. -timus in mari- 
timus (also - tumus ) is prop, a superl. suff., and 
occurs also in L. in- timus, ‘inmost’, ul- timus, 
‘last’, pos- tumus, ‘last’ (see intimate , ultimate, 
posthumous). 

Marius, masc. PN. — L., fr. Marius , name of a 
Roman gens. 

marjoram, n., name of a plant. — ME. majoran , 
fr. OF. majorane (F. marjolaine), fr. ML. majo - 
rdna , fr. L. amaracus, fr. Gk. apiocpaxoc;, ‘mar- 
joram’, which, together with Macedonian Gk. 
aSap-j, ‘marjoram’, prob. derives from a lan- 
guage of India. Cp. OI. maruvah, maruvakah, 
‘marjoram’. ML. majorana(ir. L. amaracus) owes 
its form to a confusion with L. major, compar. 
of magnus, ‘great, large’ (see major, adj.) 

Marjorie, Marjory, fem. PN. — Collateral forms 
of Margery (q.v.) 

mark, n., 1) boundary (archaic); 2) sign. — ME. 
merke, marke, fr. OE. mearc, ‘boundary bound- 
ary sign, sign, mark’, rel. to ON. merki, mark, 
‘boundary sign’, mork, ‘forest’ (forests often 
served as frontiers), OFris. merke, OS., Goth. 
marka, ‘boundary, frontier’, Du. merk, ‘mark, 
brand’, mark, ‘borderland; mark, sign’, OHG. 
marcha , MHG. marke, G. Mark, ‘boundary, 
boundary land’,G. Marke, ‘sign, token; stamp’, 
and cogn. with Avestic mar*za, ‘border’, L. 
margo, gen. marginis, ‘edge, brink, border’, OIr. 
mruig, Ir. bruig , ‘boundary; district’, W., Co., 
Bret, bro , ‘district’. Cp. mark, ‘to put a mark 
on’, mark, a weight. Cp. also march, ‘bounda- 
ry’, Marcomanni, margrave, marque, marquetry, 
marquis, marquise, countermark, demarcation, 
remark. Cp. also margin. Cp. also Cymric. 

mark, tr. v., to put a mark on. — ME. merken , 
marken, fr. OE. mearcian , ‘to make a mark, to 
mark’, fr. OE. mearc, ‘boundary, sign, mark’, 
rel. to ON. merkja, Dan. merke, Swed. marka, 
OFris. merkia, MDu., Du. merken, OHG. 
merken, merchen , MHG., G. merken, ‘to mark, 
note’, and to OS. markon , ON. marka, OHG. 
marchdn , markon, of s.m. See prec. word. OF. 
merchier , ‘to mark, note’, is a Teut. loan word. 
Derivatives: mark-ed, adj., mark-ed-ly , adv., 
mark-ed-ness , n., mark-er, n., mark-ing , n. 

mark, n., 1) a weight; 2) any of various coins; 3) 
the monetary unit of Germany. — ME. marke, 
fr. OE. marc, prob. fr. ON. mork , which is rel. 



to MHG. mark, marke, G. Mark , ‘mark’. These 
words are very prob. rel. to OE. mearc, ON. 
mark, ‘boundary sign’, OHG. marcha , ‘bounda- 
ry, boundary land'. See mark, ‘boundary; 
sign’. 

Mark, masc. PN. — L. Marcus. See Marcus. 
Markab, n., a star of the constellation of Pegasus. 
Arab, markab, ‘saddle; ship, vessel’, fr. rakiba, 
‘he mounted a horse, he rode’ (whence also 
markaba h , ‘vehicle, carriage’), which is rel. to 
Heb. rakhdbh, ‘he mounted a horse, he rode’, 
rekhebh, ‘chariot’, merkdbh, ‘chariot, saddle’, 
merkabha h , ‘chariot’, Aram.-Syr. rekhebh, ‘he 
mounted a horse, he rode’, Syr. mark s bha, 
‘ship’, Ugar. rkb, ‘to mount a horse, to ride’, 
Akkad, rakabu, of s.m., markabtu, ‘chariot’, 
Ethiop. rakaba, ‘he attained’, 
market, n. — ME., fr. ONF. market, correspond- 
ing to OF. marchiet, marchie (whence F. marc he), 
fr. L. mercatus, ‘trade, business, marketplace’ 
(whence also It. mercato , OProvenc. and Catal. 
mercat, Sp. and Port, mercado, OS. markat, 
MDu. market (Du. markt, dial. Du. mart), 
OHG. markat (MHG. market, G. Markt)], fr. 
mercatus, pp. of mercari, ‘to trade’, fr. merx, 
gen, mercis, ‘ware, merchandise’. See merchant 
and cp. mart, which is a doublet of market. 
Derivatives : market , intr. and tr. v., market-able, 
adj., market-abil-ity, n., market-abl-y, adv., 
marke t-ing, n. 

markhor, n., wild goat of the Himalayas. — 
Pers. mar-khor, ‘snake eater’, 
marl, n., clayey soil. — ME., fr. MF. marie 
(whence F. marne), fr. ML. margila , dimin. of 
L. marga, ‘marl’, which is a Gaulish word ac- 
cording to Pliny. It. and Sp. marga, ‘marl’, 
derive fr. L. marga, Late OHG. mergil, MDu. 
merghel, Du., MLG., MHG., G., Dan. mergel , 
Swed. margel , W. marl , are loan words fr. ML. 
margila. 

Derivatives: marl, tr. v., marl-y, adj. 
marl, tr. v., to fasten. — Du. marten, freq. of 
MDu. maren, meren, ‘to tie, fasten’. See moor, 
‘to fasten’, and cp. next word, 
marline, n., a small cord of two strands used for 
seizing ( naut .) — Du. marlijn, formed (under 
the influence of lijn, ‘line’), fr. marling, fr. mar- 
ren, fr. MDu. maren , ‘to tie’. See marl, ‘to 
fasten’, and dimin. suff. -ling, 
marlite, n., a variety of marl which resists the 
action of the air. — Formed from marl with 
subst. suff. -ite. 

marmalade, n. — F. marmelade, fr. Port, marme- 
lada, ‘quince jelly, marmalade’, fr. marmelo, 
‘quince’, fr. L. melimelum , ‘honey apple’, fr. Gk. 
^,£X(|i.r)Xov, ‘sweet apple’, which is compound- 
ed of pt£Xi, ‘honey’, and ^i?jXov, apple’. The 
first element is cogn. with L. mel, gen. mellis, 
‘honey’ ; see melU-. For the second element see 
Malus, ‘the apple tree’. 

marmolite, n., pale green serpentine (mineral.) — 
Compounded of Gk. p.apjj.(atpetv), to shine’, 
and XtO-oc, ‘stone’. The first element is cogn. 
with OI. maricih, marici , ‘beam of light, ray’, 
and prob. also with L. merus, ‘pure, unmixed’. 
See mere, adj. For the second element see -lite. 
marmoreal, adj., pertaining to, or like, marble. 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. marmoreus , 
‘made of marble, resembling marble’, fr. mar- 
mor , ‘marble’. See marble. 

Derivative: marmoreal-ly, adv. 
marmoset, n., a small monkey of South and Cen- 
tral America. — ME. marmusette, fr. MF. 
marmouset , ‘grotesque carved figure’ [cp. Rue 
des Marmousets, a street in Paris, in which there 
were grotesque figures of stone. Referring to 
this street, a Latin text from 1280 speaks of duo 
marmoseti lapidei [‘two stone marmosets’ = 
two grotesque figures of stone’]; rel. to F. 
marmot, ‘little monkey; puppet, grotesque fig- 
ure’, marmotter , ‘to mutter, mumble’. All these 
words are prob. of imitative origin. Cp. marmot, 
marmot, n., a burrowing rodent. — F. mar mot te, 
prop, ‘the mumbling (animal)’, fr. marmotter , 
‘to mutter, mumble’; see prec. word. It. mar- 
motta and Sp. marmota are French loan words. 
The F. forms marmotaine, marmontaine are a 
blend of F. marmot with L. mus montanus, lit. 
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‘mountain-mouse’. 

marocain, n., a dress material made of silk. — 
F., lit. ‘of Morocco’, fr. Maroc , ‘Morocco’; so 
called because this material was orig. manufac- 
tured in Morocco. Cp. morocco. 

Maronite, n., member of a Christian sect living 
in the Lebanon district in Syria. — Named after 
its founder Maro, a monk, who lived in the 5th 
cent. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
maroon, n., one of a class of Negroes; orig. a 
fugitive Negro slave. — F. marron , fr. Sp. Ci- 
marron, ‘wild, untamed’, derivative of cima , fr. 
L. cyma, ‘mountain top, summit’, fr. Gk. xujj.a, 
‘anything swollen, wave’. See cyma. 

Derivative: maroon , tr. and intr. v. 
maroon, n., and adj., brownish red. — F. marron , 
‘chestnut’, fr. It. mar rone, ‘chestnut’, which is 
of unknown origin. Cp. marron. 
marplot, n. — Compounded of mar and plot, 
marque, n., seizure by way of reprisal. — F., fr. 
OProven?. marca , ‘seizure, reprisal’, fr. mar car, 
‘to seize in reprisal’, prop, ‘to mark by seizing 
in reprisal’, which is of Teut. origin. See mark, 
‘boundary; sign’. 

marquee, n., a large tent. — Back formation fr. 
marquise, which was mistaken for a plural; 
marquee orig. denoted ‘a place suitable for a 
marquise’, 

marquetry, marqueterie, n., inlaid work of wood 
or other material used in decorating furniture. 

— F. marqueterie , ‘inlaid work, marquetry’, fr. 
marqueter, ‘to speckle, spot, inlay’, fr. marque, 
‘a mark’. See mark, ‘boundary; sign’, and cp. 
marque. 

marquis, n., a title of nobility. — ME. markis , 
marquis, alteration (due to the analogy of It. 
marchese ) of OF. marchis, fr. marche, ‘border, 
borderland’, fr. Teut. *marka, ‘boundary, 
frontier’. Cp. OHG. marcha, ‘boundary, fron- 
tier’, and see march, ‘boundary’, 
marquisate, n., the office or dignity of a marquis. 

— Formed on analogy of F. marquisat, which 
is derived fr. It. marchesato , but was assimilated 
in form to marquis. See marquis and subst. suff. 
-ate. 

marquise, n., 1) wife or widow of a marquis; 2) a 
lady holding in her own right the rank equal 
to that of a marquis; z ) awning, marquee. — F., 
‘marchioness; marquee (tent)’, fem. of marquis . 
See prec. word and cp. marquee, 
marquisette, n., a thin cotton fabric. — Dimin. 
of F. marquise, ‘awning, marquee’. See prec. 
word and -ette. 

marquois scale, a scale for drawing equidistant 
parallel lines. — Named after its inventor 
Marquois, who lived in London in the 18th 
cent. 

marram grass, bent grass. — ON. maralmr, lit. 
‘sea grass’, fr. marr, ‘sea’, and halmr , ‘straw’. 
See mere, ‘sea’, and haulm, 
marrano, n., Jew or Moor converted to Chris- 
tianity. — Sp., ‘pig, hog’, fr. Arab, haruma, ‘was 
forbidden’. The pig was called the forbidden 
animal’, from the fact that the eating of pork is 
forbidden by Jewish and Moslem religious law. 
Cp. (Andalusian) Sp. maharrana , ‘fresh bacon, 
salt pork’, which derives fr. Arab. muharrama h , 
fem. of muharram, ‘anything forbidden’, pass, 
part, of hdrrama. See barem and herem. For the 
change of m to n cp. maranatha. 
marriage, n. — ME. manage , fr. OF. (= F.) 
manage , fr. VL. maritaticum (occurring in a 
text from the year 1062), fr. L. maritatus , pp. of 
maritare, ‘to wed, marry, give in marriage’. It. 
maritaggio, Sp. maridaje , ‘marriage’, also derive 
fr. VL. maritaticum . See marry and -age. 
marron, n., the European chestnut. — F. See 
maroon, ‘brownish red’. 

marrow, n. — ME. maro , merowe, fr. OE. mearg , 
mearh, rel. to OS. marg, ON. mergr, OFris., Du. 
merg, OHG. marag , marg , MHG. marc, G. 
Mark , ‘marrow’, fr. I.-E. base *mozgho 
whence also OI. majjdn-, Avestic mazga ‘mar- 
row’, Toch. A massunt, ‘marrow’, OSlav. 
mozgu, OPruss. muzgeno , Lith. smagenes 
(metathesized fr. *mazgenes), ‘brain’. 
Derivatives: marrow, tr. v., marrow-ish , mar- 
row-less , marrow-y, adjs. 



marry, tr, and intr. v. — ME. marien , fr. OF. 
(= F.) marier, fr. L. maritare , ‘to wed, marry, 
give in marriage’ (whence also It. maritare, 
Rum. marita, OProven?., Catal. Sp. and Port. 
maridar, ‘to marry’), fr. mar it us, ‘married, 
husband’. See marital and marriage. 
Derivatives: marri-ed, adj., marri-er, n. 

Mars, n., the Roman god of war. — L. Mars , of 
unknown etymology. Cp. March, Marcia, 
Marcus, Mark, Martin, martin, martite. Gk., 
jjLdtpvafiat, ‘I fight’, is not cognate with L. 
Mars (see marasmus). 

Marsala, n., a kind of wine produced in Sicily. — * 
So called from Marsala, a seaport in Sicily, fr. 
Arab. Mirsd-llahi , lit. ‘the Port of God’. 

Marseillaise, n., name of the French national 
Republican song, composed by Rouget de Lisle 
in 1792. — F., fem. of the adj. Marseillais , ‘of 
Marseilles’. Rouget de Lisle composed this 
song for the Strassburg volunteers, yet it was 
named Marseillaise because it was the volun- 
teers from Marseilles who sang it in Paris for 
the first time. 

Marseilles, marseilles, n., a kind of cotton ma- 
terial. — Prop, ‘made at Marseilles'. Cp. mar- 
cella, Marseillaise. 

marsh, n. — ME. mersh , fr. OE. mersc, merisc , 
rel. to OS., OFris. mersk , MDu., MLG. mersch , 
marsch (whence Du. mars, G. Marsch). All 
these words are derivatives of Teut. *mari-, ‘sea’. 
See mere, ‘lake’, and cp. mare, ‘sea’, marish, 
morass. 

Derivatives: marsh, adj., marsh-y, adj., marsh-i- 
ness, n. 

•‘marshal, n. — ME. mareschal, marshal , fr. OF. 
mareschal (F. marechal), fr. Late L. mariscalcus, 
a word occurring in the Salic Law, and derived 
fr. Frankish *marhskalk, which is rel. to OHG. 
marahscalc, lit. ‘horse servant’ (whence MHG. 
marschalc, G. Marschall, ‘marshal’), fr. marah, 
‘horse’, and scale, ‘servant’. For the etymology 
of OHG. marah see mare, ‘female horse’. OHG. 
scale (— MHG. schalk, whence G. Schalk, 
‘rogue; wag’) is rel. to OE. scealc, OS., OFris. 
scale, Late ON. skalkr, servant’, Dan., Swed. 
skalk , Du. schalk , ‘rogue; wag’, Goth, skalks, 
‘servant’, skalkinon , ‘to serve’. Cp. it. scalco , 
‘steward; carver’, maresciallo , Sp. mariscal, 
‘marshal’, which are also Teut. loan words. Cp. 
also marischal and the second element in sene- 
schal. 

Derivatives: marshal , tr. v., marshal-cy , n., 
marshal{[)-er , n., marshal-ship, n. 

Marshalsea, n., a court formerly held in London 
by the knight marshal. — ME. marschalcie , fr. 
marschal , ‘marshal’. See marshal and -cy. 

Marsilea, n., a genus of plants, the clover fern 
( hot .) — ModL., named after the Italian nat- 
uralist Luigi Ferdinando Marsili (1658-1730). 

Marsileaceae, n. pi., a family of plants ( hot .) — 
ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

marsileaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

marsupial, adj., pertaining to, or like, a pouch; 
pertaining to the marsupials. — ModL. marsu- 
pialis , ‘having a pouch’, fr. L. marsupium. See 
marsupium and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: marsupial, n., a marsupial animal. 

Marsupialia, n. pi., an order of mammals, the 
kangaroos, wombats, etc. ( zool .) — ModL., fr. 
ModL. marsupialis , ‘having a pouch', fr. L. 
marsupium. See marsupium. 

marsupium, n., a pouch ( anat . and zool.) — L., fr. 
Gk. {ZKpauTrcov, dimin. of [xapauTro*;, fxap- 
oittqs, ‘bag, purse’ ; of foreign, prob. oriental ori- 
gin. 

mart, n., market. — Dial. Du. mart , fr. Du. 
markt, which is rel. to E. market (q.v.) 
Derivative: man, tr. and intr. v. 

martello tower, also martello, n., a small fort. — 
It. martello , ‘hammer’, altered fr. mortella, fr. 
Cape Mortella in Corsica, name of a tower cap- 
tured by the English in 1794. Mortella comes fr. 
VL. *myrtella, *murtella, and means ‘myrtle’. 
See myrtle. 

marten, n., a kind of weasel. — ME. martryn, fr. 
MF. martrine, ‘marten fur’, fr. OF., fem. of 



martrin , ‘pertaining to the marten’, fr. martre, 
‘marten’; influenced in form by MLG. marten 
(see J. F. Bense, Dictionary of the Low- Dutch 
Element in the English Vocabulary, p. 211). — 
F. martre is a Teut. loan word; cp. OHG. mar- 
dar (whence MHG., G. marder), OFris. merth, 
OE. mearjy, ON. mordr. According to Schrader 
in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage zur Kunde der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, 15, 129f., these Teut. 
words are cogn. with Lith. marti, ‘bride’. For 
sense development cp. It donnola, ‘young lady’, 
ModGk. vupupixaa, vu<pixaa, ‘sister-in-law’, 
OSlav. nevesta, ‘bride’, all used in the sense of 
‘weasel’. Cp. also Hung, holgymenyet , ‘ermine’, 
lit., ‘lady-ermine’. — Lith mart) is possibly cogn. 
with L. maritus , ‘husband’, for the etymology 
of which see marital. Cp. the second element in 
foumart. 

martensite, n., a solid solution formed from iron 
with 2 percent or less of carbon {mineral.) — 
Named after the German metallurgist Adolf 
Martens (1850-1914). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Martha, fem. PN. — Aram. Mar^tha, lit. ‘lady, 
mistress’, fem. of mar, mar a, ‘lord, master’, 
martial, adj., warlike. — ME., fr. L. Mdrtialis , ‘of 
Mars’, fr. Mars , gen. Martis. See Mars and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: martial-ity , n., martial-ly, adv., 
martial-ness , n. 

Martialist, n., one born under Mars ( astrol .) — 
Formed with suff. -ist fr. L. Mdrtialis , ‘of Mars’. 
See prec. word. 

Martian, n., an inhabitant of the planet Mars. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Martius , ‘of Mars’, 
fr. Mars, gen. Martis . See Mars. 

Martin, masc. PN. — L. Martinus, a derivative 
of Mars, gen. Martis. See Mars and cp. martial, 
martin, n., a kind of swallow. — MF. (= F.) 
martin, fr. PN. Martin. See prec. word and cp. 
martlet. 

martinet, n., a rigid disciplinarian. — Named 
after Jean Martinet , an army officer under 
Louis XIV of France. 

Derivatives: martinet-ish , adj., martinet-ism, n. 
martingale, n., part of a horse’s harness. — MF. 
(= F.), fr. Sp. almdrtaga , ‘litharge; a sort of 
halter, rein’, fr. Arab, almdrtak; influenced in 
form by a confusion with OProveng. martegalo , 
fem. of martegal , ‘inhabitant of Martigue’, used 
in the sense ‘worn in the manner of the inhabi- 
tants of Martigue’. 

martini, also martini cocktail, n. — Named after 
Martini, an otherwise unknown person of 
Italian origin. 

Martinmas, n., St. Martin’s day, November 1 1th. 

— Prop. Mass of St. Martin , Bishop of Tours 
(died in 397). 

martite, n., ferric oxide {mineral.) — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ite. fr. L- Mars., gen. Martis, 
the Roman god of war, whose name was used in 
alchemy as the symbol of iron. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

martlet, n., the bird martin. — MF. martelet , 
derived, with change of suff., fr. martinet, ‘mar- 
tin’. See martin, ‘swallow’. 

Martynia, n., a genus of plants, the unicorn 
plant ( hot .) — ModL., named after John Mar- 
tyn (1699-1768), professor of botany at Cam- 
bridge. For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
Martyniaceae, n. pi., the martynia family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

martyniaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

martyr, n. — ME. martir , fr. OE. martyr, fr. 
Eccles. L. martyr, fr. Gk. fxapTus, Aeol. and 
Dor. fxotpTUp, ‘witness; martyr’, which prob. 
stands for I.-E. *mrtu- and is rel. to Gk. [xe- 
ptjxva, ‘care, solicitude, thought’, pipp/yjpa (poet- 
ic), ‘care, trouble’, pipfxepoc;, ‘causing anxiety, 
baneful’, and cogn. with OI. smarati, ‘remem- 
bers’, L. mernor , ‘mindful’. See memory and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: martyr, tr. v., the hybrid noun, 
martyr-dom, martyrize (q.v.), martyry (q.v.) 
martyrize, tr. v. — ME. martirizen, fr. Eccles. L. 
martyrizdre, fr. martyr. See martyr and -ize. 
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Derivative: martyriz-ation , n. 
martyrology, n., a study of martyrs ; a history of 
martyrs. — Eccles L. martyrologium , fr. Eccles. 
Gk. (lapTupoXoYtov, which is compounded of 
Gk. ijuipruc (see martyr), and Xoyoc;, ‘word, 
speech, discourse, account’. See logos. 

See martyr and -logy. 

martyry, n. — Eccles. L. martyrium , fr. Gk. p.ap- 
Tijpiov, ‘testimony, proof; martyr’s shrine’, fr. 
{jtapTix;. See martyr and -y (representing L. 
-ium). 

marvel, n. — ME. merveille , fr. OF. (— F.) mer- 
veille , ‘wonder’, fr. L. mlrdbilia , ‘wonderful 
things’, neut. pi. (but in VL. taken as fem. sing.) 
of mirabilis, ‘wonderful’, fr. mirari, ‘to wonder 
at’. See miracle, admire. 

marvel, intr. v. — ME. merveille n, fr. MF. mer- 
veillier , ‘to wonder at’, fr. merveille. See marvel, 
n. 

marvelous, marvellous, adj. — ME. merveilous , fr. 
OF. merveillos (F. merveilleux ), fr. merveille . 
See marvel, n., and -ous. 

Derivatives: marvel{[)ous-ly, adv., marvei{l)ous - 
ness, n. 

Marxian, adj., pertaining to Karl Marx (1818-83) 
or his doctrine. — For the ending see suff. -ian. 
Derivatives: Marxian , n., Marxian-ism , n. 
Marxism, n., the doctrine of Karl Marx. — See 
prec. word and -ism. 

Marxist, n., an adherent of Marxism; adj., Marx- 
ian. — See prec. word and -ist. 

Mary, fem. PN. — ME. Marie , fr. OE. Maria y 
Marie , fr. L. Maria , fr. Gk. Mapidcpi, Map! a, 
fr. Aram. (Targum) Maryam , fr. Heb. Mir yam, 
which is of uncertain origin. See Miriam, and 
cp. Marianne, Marion, marionette, 
marzipan, n. — See marchpane. 

-mas, combining form for Mass, as in Christmas, 
Lammas , Michaelmas. 

mascagnite, n., ammonium sulfate {mineral.) — 
Named after its discoverer, the Italian anat- 
omist and physiologist Paolo Mascagni (1752- 
1815). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
mascara, n., a cosmetic preparation for coloring 
the eyelashes. — Sp. mascara, ‘a mask’, fr. 
Arab. maskkara h , ‘mockery ; buffoon’. See mask, 
mascle, n., 1) a steel plate; 2) a lozenge voided 
{her.) — OF. mascle (F. made), fr. L. macula , 
‘spot’. See mackle, made, 
mascot, n., talisman, charm. — F. mascotte , pop- 
ularized by Audran’s operette La Mascotte 
(1880). F. mascotte is a loan word fr. Proven^. 
mascoto , ‘sorcery, charm’, fr. masco, ‘sorceress, 
witch’, which is of uncertain origin, 
masculine, adj. — ME. masculin , fr. OF. (= F.) 
masculin (fem. masculine ), ‘of the male sex’, fr. 
masculus, ‘male’, fr. mas, ‘male’, which is of 
uncertain origin. Cp. emasculate. 

Derivatives: masculine, n., masculine-ness, n., 
masculinity, n. 

maser, n. — Coined from the initials of Microwave 
Amplification (by) Stimulated Emission (of) 
Radiation. 

mash, n., crushed malt soaked in warm water to 
form wort. — OE. mdse-, max-, ‘mash’, in 
mascwyrt , maxwyrt, ‘mashwort, infused malt’, 
rel. to ME. maskefat, ‘mashvat’, Swed. mask , 
MHG. meisch y G. Maisch, Maische, ‘crushed 
grapes’, OE. meox, OS. mehs y mist , OHG., 
MHG., G. mist , Goth, maihstus, ‘dung, filth’, 
fr. I.-E. base *meigh -, ‘to sprinkle’, whence also 
OI. mehati, ‘urinates’, Gk. 6p.etxei.v, later form 
L. meiere , mingere, ‘to urinate’, Russ. 
mezgd, Pol. miazga , ‘sap’. See micturition and 
cp. mistletoe, mixen. Cp. also mush, ‘a thick, 
soft mass’. 

Derivative: mash, tr. v., 1) to convert into a 
mash; 2) to change into a soft mass, 
mash, tr. v., to make love to; intr. v., to flirt. — 
Fr. mash, ‘to convert into a mash’, etc. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: mash-er , n. 

mashie, mashy, n., an iron golf club. — Prob. fr. 
F. massue, ‘club’, fr. VL. *mattiuca , fr. *mat- 
tia, which is rel. to L. mateola , ‘a tool for dig- 
ging’. See mace, ‘a staff’, and cp. masse, mattock, 
masjid, n., a mosque. — Arab. See mosque, 
mask, n. — MF. (— F) masque, fr. ML. masca. 



fr. It. mdschera, fr. Arab. maskhara h , ‘mockery; 
buffoon’, fr. sakhira , ‘he mocked, ridiculed’. 
Cp. masque, masquerade. 

Derivatives : mask, tr. and intr. v., mask-ed, adj ., 
mask-er, n., mask-ette, n. 
maskery, masquery, n. — F. masquerie, fr. mas- 
quer, ‘to mask’, fr. masque. See mask and -ery. 
maskelynite, n., a feldspar mineral {mineral.) — 
Named after the English mineralogist Nevil 
Story-Maskelyne (1823-1911). For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 
maskinonge, n. — See muskellunge. 
masiin, n., a kind of brass ( obsol .) — ME., fr. 
OE. maestling, mx sling, maeslin, rel. to MDu., 
MHG. messinc , missinc, Du. messing , G. Mes- 
sing, ‘brass’. These Teut. words, as well as 
Czech mosaz , Slovak mosadz , Pol. mosiqdz, 
‘brass’, ult. derive fr. Gk. Mouauvoixoc 
‘brass made by the Mossynoikoi’, a people liv- 
ing south of the Euxine, lit. ‘those dwelling in 
pLooauvei; (i.e. wooden houses)’. Brass is said 
to have been first manufactured by the Mossy- 
noikoi, whence the name Moaauvotxos x a ^ X( >£. 
masiin, n., a mixture of different kinds of grain. 
— ME. mastlyoun, mestlyon, fr. OF. mesteillon, 
mestillon, fr. mestueil , mesteil (F. meteil ), fr. 
VL. * mist ilium, which was formed from the 
adjective *mistilis, fr. * mist us, a collateral form 
of L. mixtus, pp. of miscere, ‘to mix’. See mix. 
masochism, n., a form of sexual perversion in 
which one finds pleasure in being hurt (med.) ; 
the opposite of sadism. — Named after the 
Austrian novelist Leopold Sacher Masoch 
(1836-95), who describes it in one of his works. 
For the ending see suff. -ism. 
masochist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: masochist-ic , adj. 
mason, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) mafon, fr. 
Frankish *makjo. Latinized into machio, from 
the verb *makon, ‘to make’. See make and cp. 
freemason. 

Derivatives: mason, tr. v., masonic, adj., mason - 
ry, n. 

masonite, n., a variety of chloritoid {mineral.) — 
Named after Owen Mason of Providence, 
Rhode Island. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

Masorah, also Masora, n., the system of notes 
on the external form of the text of the Hebrew 
Bible. — Mishnaic Heb. mdsord h , a collateral 
form of mdsdreth in masoreth habb^rith, ‘the 
bond of the covenant’ (Ezek. 20 : 37). The word 
masoreth is prob. contracted fr. *ma' , dsoreth 
and is formed with instr. pref. ma- fr. dsdr, ‘he 
bound’. Later, however, the word masdra h was 
explained as the summary of traditions con- 
cerning the correct writing and reading of the 
Bible, and, accordingly, was regarded as a deriv- 
ative of the verb mdsar, ‘he handed down, 
handed over’. 

Derivatives: Masor-ete , n., Masor-etic, Masor- 
etic-al , adjs. 

masque, n., 1) a masquerade; 2) a kind of dramat- 
ic performance. — F. masque . See mask, 
masquerade, n., an assembly of persons wearing 
masks. — F. mascarade, fr. Sp. mascarada, 
prop, ‘a ball at which masks are worn’, fr. 
mascara, ‘mask’. See mask and -ade, and cp. 
mascara. 

Derivatives: masquerade, intr. v., masquerad-er , 
n. 

Mass, n., celebration of the Eucharist {Latin 
Church ). — ME. messe, masse, fr. OE. maesse, fr. 
VL. *messa, for Eccles. L. missa , prop. fem. 
pp. of mittere, ‘to send’; so called from the 
words of dismissal at the end of the service: Ite , 
missa est (scil. ecclesia ), ‘Go, (the congregation) 
is dismissed’. See mission and cp. mess, missal 
and the second element in kermess, Christmas, 
Lammas, Michaelmas. 

mass, n., quantity, size. — ME. masse , fr. OF. 
(= F.) masse , fr. L. massa, ‘that which adheres 
together like dough, lump, mass’, fr. Gk. fxa£a, 
[juxCa, ‘barley cake, lump, mass, ball’, which is 
rel. to ^aocreiv, ‘to knead’. See macerate and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: mass, v. (q.v.), mass-y, adj., mossi- 
ness, n. 



mass, tr. and intr. v. — F. masser , fr. masse. See 

mass, n. 

massacre, n., indiscriminate killing. — F., fr. 
earlier mafacre , rel. to OF. macecle, macecre , 
‘shambles, butchery’ ; of uncertain origin, 
massage, n. — F. massage, fr. masser, ‘to mas- 
sage’, fr. Arab, massa, ‘he felt, touched’, which 
is rel. to Heb. mdshash, ‘he felt, touched’, 
mishshesh, ‘he felt through, groped’, Aram. 
mashshesh, ‘he felt through, groped’, Ethiop. 
marsdsa , ‘he felt, touched’, Akkad, mashdshu, 
‘to smear over, spread over’. The practice of 
massage has come to Europe from the East and 
consisted originally in the simple touching of 
the superficial parts of the body. This word has 
nothing to do with Gk. pLdtooeiv, ‘to knead’, 
with which it is connected by most lexicogra- 
phers. For the ending see suff. -age. 

Derivatives: massage, tr. v., massag-er, n., 
massag-ist , n. 

massasauga, n., a small kind of rattlesnake. — 
Fr. Missisauga, name of a river and Indian tribe 
in Ontario. 

masse, n., stroke in billiards made with the cue 
held perpendicularly. — F. masse , pp. of mas- 
ser, ‘to strike with the cue held perpendicularly’, 
fr. mace, ‘club’. See mace, ‘a staff’, and cp. 
mashie. 

massebah, n., stone pillar. — Heb. matztzebha h , 
‘pillar’, from stem n-tz-bh, ‘to stand, set, place’, 
whence also nitztzdbh, ‘he stationed himself, 
took his stand, stood’, hitztzibh, ‘he stationed, 
placed, set up, erected’, nitztzdbh, ‘handle (of a 
knife or sword); prefect, deputy’, n s tzibh, ‘pil- 
lar; prefect’, matztzabh, ‘station, position; gar- 
rison, post, outpost’ (lit. ‘place where one 
stands’), rel. to Aram. n & tzabh, ‘he set up, erect- 
ed, planted’, Arab. nd$aba , ‘he set up, erected’, 
na$b, ‘something set up; sign, mark, waymark’, 
ni$ab, ‘handle (of a knife)’, ndfub , ‘statue 
graven image, idol’, mdnsab , ‘place where 
something is set up, origin, rank, dignity’, Ak- 
kad. na$abati, ‘pillars’. 

masseter, n., either of a pair of muscles used in 
mastication {anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
{jLoccnrjTYjp, incorrectly spelled also p.acra7)T7)p, 
‘chewer’, fr. {xaodtofiai (for *p.a^taop.aL), ‘I 
chew, bite’, which is rel, to (id&oiai, ‘jaw’, 
pacTdt^eiv, ‘to chew’, ^aoTiyav, ‘to gnash the 
teeth’, pLaerrix*), ‘mastic’, lit, ‘chewing gum’. 
See masticate and cp. mastic. In its anatomical 
sense as name of a muscle of the lower jaw, lit. 
‘the chewing muscle’, the word was first used by 
Hippocrates. See Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia 
Anatomica, p. 314. 

masseur, n., a man who practices massage. — F., 
formed fr. masser, ‘to massage’, with suff. -eur, 
representing L. -or. See massage, and agential 
suff. -or. 

masseuse, n., a woman who practices massage. — 

F. , fem. of masseur. See prec. word, 
massicot, n., yellow oxide of lead. — ME. mas- 

ticote, fr. MF. (= F.) massicot , fr. It. marza - 
catto, ‘potter’s varnish’, fr. Sp. mazacote , ‘kali, 
mortar; dry, tough mass’, which is of uncertain 
origin. It is perh. an alteration of Arab, shabb 
qubti , ‘Coptic alum’ (see Lokotsch, EW. No. 
1735); influenced in form by Sp. masa, ‘dough; 
mass’. 

massif, n., a compact group of mountains form- 
ing a unit {physical geogr.) — F., prop, subst. 
use of the adjectjye massif. See next word, 
massive, adj. — ME, massiffe, fr. MF. (= F.) 
massif (fem. massive), ‘massive, massy, bulky, 
solid’, fr. masse. See mass, ‘quantity, size’, and 
-ive and cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: massive-ly , adv., massive-ness, n. 

mast, n., a long pole. — ME., fr. OE. meest, rel. 
to ON. mastr, MDu. maste, Du., OHG., MHG., 

G. mast, and cogn. with L. mdlus (which stands 
for *mados, *mazdos), ‘mast’, OIr. matan, ‘club’, 
Ir. maide, ‘a stick’, OSlav. mostu, ‘bridge’. Cp. 
Malus, ‘name of a constellation’. 

Derivatives: mast, tr. v., masting, n. 

mast, n., fruit of the beech, etc. — ME. maste, 

mast, fr. OE. msest, rel. to Du., OHG., MHG., 
G. mast , ‘mast’, OE. msestan, Du., OHG., 
MHG., mesten, ‘to fatten, feed’, and cogn. with 
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OI. medafi, ‘fat, marrow’, madati , mddate, ‘is 
drunk’, fr. I.-E. base *mad~, ‘wet, moist, drip- 
ping; to drip (esp. with fat)’. See meat and cp, 
words there referred to. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in durmast. 

mast-, form of masto- before a vowel. 

mastaba, mastabah, n., an ancient Egyptian tomb. 
— Arab, mdftaba h . 

mastectomy, n., surgical removal of a breast. — 
Compounded of mast- and Gk. -exropia, ‘a 
cutting out of’, fr. £xTop.7), ‘a cutting out’. See 
-ectomy. 

master, n. — ME. maistre , fr. OE. mxgester and 
OF. maistre (F. maitre). Both OE. msegester and 
OF. maistre derive fr. L. magister, ‘master, 
chief, head, leader’, whence also It. maestro , 
Ruman. maestru, O Proven^., Catal. maestre , 
Sp. maestro , Port, mestre . L. magister stands for 
*mag-is-teros , which is formed with double 
comparative suff. from the stem of L. magnus, 
‘great’. For the compar. suff. - is cp. L. magis, 
‘more’, which is rel. to magnus , ‘great’ ; for the 
compar. suff. *-teros see -ther; for the use of the 
double compar. suff. in L. magister cp. minister. 
OHG. meistar (whence MHG., G. meister), OS. 
mestar, OCo. maister > W. meistr , etc. are Latin 
loan words. See mickle and cp. magnum, 
megalo-. Cp. also magisterial, magistrate, maes- 
tro, mister, mistral. 

Derivatives: master , tr. v., masterful, adj,, 
master-ful-ly, adv., master ful-ness, n., master - 
hood, n., master-ly, adj. and adv., master-U-ness , 
n. 

masterpiece, n. — Loan translation of G. Meis- 
terstiick, which is compounded of Meister, 
‘master’, and Stuck, ‘piece’. See master and 
piece. 

mastery, n. — ME. maistrie , fr. OF. maistrie, fr. 
maistre , ‘master’. See master and -y (represent- 
ing OF. ie) and cp. the second element in 

palmistry. 

mastic, n., resin obtained from certain trees. — 
ME. mastik, fr. OF. mastic, fr. VL. mastichum, 
fr. Gk. [zaaTtx'/), ‘mastic’. See masticate and cp. 
aimaclga. 

Derivative: masticic, adj. 

masticable, adj. — Formed with suff. -able fr. 
Late L. masticare. See next word. 

Derivative : masticability , n. 

masticate, tr. v., to chew. — Late L. masticatus , 
pp. of masticare , ‘to chew’ (whence also OF. 
maschier, F. macher ), fr. Gk. p.o«mxav, ‘to 
gnash the teeth’, which is rel. to yLQtaxixtl, ‘mas- 
tic’, lit. ‘chewing gum’, and to ptaaTa^stv, ‘to 
chew*, y. 0 LCT 0 Li , ‘jaws, mouth’ (lit. ‘that with 
which one chews’) ; a morsel’ (lit. ‘that which is 
chewed’), [iaaaopt.ai (for *pafHaop.at), l I 
chew, bite’, and prob. cogn. with L. mandere, 
‘to chew’, Goth, munps, OE. mud, ‘mouth’. See 
mouth and verbal suff. -ate and cp. mastic. Cp. 
also mandible. 

Derivatives: masticat-or, n., masticat-ory, adj. 
and n. 

mastication, n. — Late L. masticatio , gen. -dnis, 
‘chewing, mastication’, fr. masticatus, pp. of 
masticare. See masticate and -ion. 

mastiff, n. — ME. mastif, fr. OF. mas tin (whence 
F. matin), fr. VL. *ma(n)suetinus, ‘tamed’, fr. 
L. mansuetus , of s.m., pp. of mansuescere, ‘to 
tame’ ; see mansuete. The ending of E. mastiff is 
due to a confusion with OF. mestif, ‘mongrel’. 

mastitis, n., inflammation of a breast {med.) — 
Medical L., coined by Konig fr. Gk. jxaaTo?, 
‘breast’, and suff. See masto- and -itis. 

masto-, before a vowel mast-, combining form 
meaning ‘breast’. — Gk. fiacrco-, jiaar-, fr. 
fiaaTos, ‘breast’, which prob. stands for *fxa8- 
t 6? and derives from the stem of p.a8av, ‘to be 
wet, to flow’, fr. I.-E. base *mdd -, ‘wet, moist, 
dripping’. See mast, ‘fruit of the beech’, and cp. 
prec. word, mastoid, mazo-, ‘breast’, amastia, 
bimastism. 

mastodon, n., an extinct elephantlike mammal. — 
ModL., compounded of mast- and Gk 68 ojv, 
gen. oSovtg?, ‘tooth’ (see odonto-); so called 
from the nipple-shaped projections on the mo- 
lar teeth. 

mastodontic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 



mastodon. — See prec. word and -ic. 
mastoid, adj., resembling a breast or nipple. — 
Gk. ptaoToeidifc, compounded of p.xor6<;, 
‘breast’, and -05187)!;, ‘like’, fr. eZ8o<;, ‘form, 
shape’. See masto- and -oid. 

Derivative: mastoid, n., the mastoid process or 
bone. 

masturbate, intr, v., to practice onanism. — L. 
mdsturbdtus, pp. of masturbari, ‘to masturbate’, 
prob. from * man-stuprare, for manu stuprare , 
‘to defile oneself with the hand’, fr. manu, abl. 
of manus, ‘hand’, and stuprare, ‘to defile one- 
self’, fr. stuprum, ‘defilement, dishonor, dis- 
grace’. See manual, stuprum, and verbal suff. 
-ate. The ending of L. masturbari is due to a 
popular connection of the word with L. turbare, 
‘to disturb, agitate, confuse’. See Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., II, 48 s.v. masturbor. 

Derivatives: masturbat-ic, adj., masturbat-ion, 
n., masturbat-ion-al, adj., masturbat-or , n., 
masturbat-ory, adj. 

masurium, n., name of a chemical element; now 
called technetium ( chem .) — ModL., named by 
its discoverers, the German chemists Walter 
Noddack, Ida Tacke and Otto Berg, after Masu- 
ria, a district in East Prussia; so called by them, 
because the platinum ore, from which it was 
first extracted, occurs frequently in this district, 
mat, n., a coarse fabric made of straw, hemp, 
rushes, etc. — ME. matte, fr. OE. matt, fr. Late 
L. matta, ‘mat made of rushes’ (whence also 
OHG. matta, MHG., G. matte), fr. Phoen.- 
Punic matta, corresponding to Heb. mittd k , 
‘bed’, which is formed from the stem of nata h , 
‘he bent’ (for sense development cp. Gk. xXIv7], 
‘bed’, fr. xXfvetv, ‘to bend’). From Late L. 
natta , a secondary form of Late L. matta , which 
occurs in the writings of Gr6goire de Tours, de- 
rives F. natte, ‘mat, matting’. For the change 
of Heb. -Punic initial m to n cp. F. nappe, 
‘tablecloth’, fr. L. nttppa, which derives fr. Heb.- 
Punic mappa h (see napery , napkin). 

Derivatives: mat, tr. v., to cover with a mat or 
mats, matt-ed , adj., matt-ed-iy , adv., matt-ed- 
ness, n., matting (q.v.) 

mat, adj., dull (said of color or a surface). — F., 
‘dull, lusterless, unpolished’, fr. OF. mat, ‘de- 
feated, afflicted, depressed, dejected; dull’, fr. 
Arab, mat in the sentence mat ash-shah , ‘the 
king has died’. The word mat, orig. used only 
as a term of chess, gradually developed also the 
meanings ‘faint, feeble, dull-colored’. See 
checkmate and cp. matador, mate, adj. 
matador, n., 1) the man who kills the bull in the 
bullfight; 2) one of the three chief cards in the 
game of ombre and quadrille. — Sp., ‘killer, 
murderer’, fr. matar , ‘to kill, murder’, fr. Arab. 
mat a , ‘he died’. Cp. checkmate. Cp. also mat, 
‘dull’. 

matamata, n., a freshwater turtle, Chelys fim- 
briata. — Port, matamata, fr. Tupl matamatd. 
match, n., an equal. — ME. macche, fr. OE. msecca, 
ge-mxcca, ‘one suited to another, one of a pair, 
mate’, fr. mac-ian, ‘to ma£e’. Cp. OHG. gi- 
mah (n.), ‘comfort, advantage’, MHG. ge- 
mach, ‘comfort, ease’, OHG. gi-rnah (adj.), 
‘suitable, comfortable’, MHG. ge-mach , ‘com- 
fortable, quiet’, G. ge-mach , ‘easy, leisurely’, 
and see make, v. For formation cp. batch, fr. 
bake . 

Derivatives: match , tr. and intr. v., match-less, 
adj., match-less-ly, adv., match-less-ness, n. 
match, n., 1) wick or cord for firing a gun; 2) a 
slender piece of wood tipped with a substance 
that catches fire by friction. — ME. macche , fr. 
OF. mesche (F. meche), ‘wick’ (of a candle, lamp, 
etc.), match, fuse’, fr. VL. *micca, which is a 
blend of L. myxa (fr. Gk. jxul;a), ‘wick of a 
lamp’, and L. mucus, ‘slime from the nose’. 
See myco-, mucus. 

Derivative: match , tr. v. 
matchet, n. — A var. of machete, 
mate, tr. v., to checkmate; to overcome. — ME. 
maten, fr. OF. mater, ‘to checkmate; to defeat, 
overcome’, fr. mat , ‘checkmated ; defeated, over- 
come’. See cp. mat, ‘dull’, 
mate, n., checkmate. — ME. mat, fr. MF., fr. OF. 
See prec. word. 



mate, n., a companion. — ME., fr. MLG. mate , 
mat, ‘companion’, orig. ‘a messmate’, whence 
also Du. maat; cp. Dan., Swed. mat, OHG. 
gimazzo, MHG. gemajje, ‘messmate’, G. Maat, 
‘mate’; fr. Teut. base *mati~, ‘food’, whence 
also E. meat (q.v.) See also matelote. 

Derivatives : mate , tr. and intr. v., mate-less , adj. 
mate, n., 1 ) Paraguay tea; 2) the plant from which 
it is made. — Sp. mate, fr. Quichua mad, prop, 
‘calabash, a vessel made of calabash’, hence 
also ‘a vessel in which mat6 is made’. 
matelass£, adj., woven in a manner suggestive of 
quilting. — F., pp. of matelasser, ‘to stuff, pad, 
cushion’, fr. matelas, ‘mattress, pad, cushion’. 
See mattress. 

matelasse, n., a matelasse fabric. — Fr. prec. 
word. 

matelote, n., a dish of fish. — F., fr. matelot. 
‘sailor’, fr. MF. matenot, a loan word fr. MDu, 
mattenoot , which is rel. to ON. motunautr , 
MHG. ma^geno^e, lit. ‘messmate’. For the first 
element in these words see mate, ‘companion’. 
The second element is rel. to ON. nautr, OE. 
geneat , OS. ginot, OFris. nat, OHG. gind 3 , 
gino^o, MHG. gends , G. Genosse, ‘mate, com- 
panion’. These words orig. meant ‘one who 
shares cattle with others’. They are rel. to ON. 
naut, OE. neat, ‘ox, cattle’; see neat, n. Cp. 
matross. 

mater, n. 1) mother ( colloq.) \ 2) either of the two 
membranes of the brain (pia mater and dura 
mater). — L. mater , ‘mother’. See mother, 
materfamilias, n., the mother of a family. — L. 
mater familias, compounded of mater, ‘mother’, 
and familias , ancient gen. of familia , ‘family’. 
See mater and family and cp. paterfamilias, 
material, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. materi&lis, ‘of 
matter’, fr. L. materia, ‘wood, timber, stuff, 
matter’. See matter and cp. materiel. 
Derivatives: material, n., material-ism , n., ma- 
terialist, n., material-ist-ic , adj., material-ist-ic- 
al-ly, adv., materiality, n., materialize , tr. and 
intr. v., material-iz-ation , n., material-ly, adv., 
material-ness , n. 

materia medica, 1) substances used in medicine; 
2) that branch of medicine which deals with the 
properties of drugs and with their application 
in the cure of diseases. — Med. L., lit. ‘medical 
matter’. See matter and medical, 
materiel, n., material equipment. — F., from the 
adj. materiel, ‘material, physical’, fr. Late L. 
materials. See material. 

maternal, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) maternel, 
fir. L. maternus, ‘of a mother’, fr. mater. See 
mother and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: maternal-ity, n., maternal-ly , adv., 
maternal-ness, n. 

maternity, n., motherhood. — F. mater nit e, fr. 
MF., fr. L. mdternitatem, acc. of mdternitds, 
‘motherhood 1 , fr. maternus. See prec. word and 

-ity. 

matey, adj., friendly ( British colloq.) — Formed 
with suff. -y fr. mate, ‘companion’, 
math, n., a mowing. — ME. *math , fr. OE. mx p, 
‘harvest, crop’, rel. to OFris. meth, OHG. mad, 
MHG. mat, G. Mahd, ‘a mowing’, fr. Teut. 
*mapa -, lit. ‘that which is wown’, pp. form of 
I.-E. base *me-, *m $ -, ‘to mow’. See mow, ‘to 
cut (grass)’, and cp. aftermath. Cp. also meadow, 
mathematic, adj., mathematical (now rare). — 
See next word. 

mathematical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff, -al 
fr. F .mathematique, fr. Gk. jzafh)fzaTix6t;, ‘scien- 
tific, mathematical’, fr. pLa^T^a, ‘that which is 
learned, learning, science’, from the aorist 
pia&eiv (whence the pres. pLav-&dcv£tv ), ‘to learn’, 
fr. *mndh-, reduced form of I.-E. base *men-dh-, 
*‘to have one’s mind aroused, apply oneself 
to’. From the same base (resp. its reduced form) 
prob. derive Gk. {jlevOtjpt), ‘care’, Lith. man- 
dras, mandrus , ‘wide-awake’, OSlav. mqdru , 
‘wise, sage’, Goth, mundon sis , ‘to look at’, ON. 
munda, ‘to aim’, OHG. mendan, ‘to rejoice’, 
OHG. muntar, MHG. munter , munder , ‘eager, 
agile, nimble’, G. munter , ‘awake, lively, gay, 
merry, vigorous’, W. mynnu, ‘to want, wish’. 
Alb. mund, ‘I can, I am, victorious’, and pos- 
sibly also OI. medha , ‘wisdom, intelligence’, Gk. 
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Mouoot (if fr. *Mov(Hoc ), ‘Muse’. Base *men-dh- 
is an enlargement of base *men -, ‘to think'. 
See mind and cp. Muse, Epimetheus, Prome- 
theus. Cp. also the second element in chresto- 
mathy, opsimath, polymath. Cp. also the second 
element in Ormazd. 

Derivative: mathematical-ly , adv. 
mathematician, n. — F. mathematicien , fr. mathe - 
matique. See prec. word and -ian. 
mathematico-, combining form meaning ‘mathe- 
matical and’. — See next word, 
mathematics, n. — F. mathematique, fr. L. mathe- 
matical fr. Gk. jj.ct'8‘7] jj.ocTiKT] (scil. Tey w vr;), 
‘mathematical art’, fem. of fza^fzaTixos, 
‘scientific, mathematical’. See mathematical and 
-ics. 

mathematize, tr. and intr. v. — See prec. word 
and -ize. 

Mathilda, fem. PN. — See Matilda, 
matico, n., 1) a Peruvian shrub; 2) a styptic made 
from its leaves. — Sp., fr. Matico , dimin. of 
Mateo, ‘Matthew’. See Matthew. 

Matilda, Mathilda, fem. PN. — F. Mathilde, of 
Teut. origin and lit. meaning ‘mighty in battle’. 
Cp. OHG. Mahthilda , compounded of makti , 
‘might, power’, and hildi, ‘battle’. For the first 
element see might, for the second cp. Hilda and 
words there referred to. Cp. Maud, 
matildite, n., a silver bismuth sulfide (mineral.) — 
Named after Matilda mine, near Morococha, 
Peru. For the ending see subst. suflf. -ite. 
matin, n., 1) morning song esp. of birds; 2) (pi.) 
the first of the seven canonical hours; 3) (pi.) 
morning service of the Church of England. — 
F., ‘morning’, fr. L. mdtutinum (short for md- 
tutinum temp us, ‘morning time’), neut. of mdtu- 
tinus , ‘of the morning’ See matutinal and cp. 
matinee. 

Derivatives: matin , adj., matin-al , adj. 
matinee, n., afternoon performance. — F, mati- 
nee, fr. matin. See matin, 
raatlockite, n., lead oxychloride (mineral.) — 
Named after Matlock in Derbyshire, England. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
matra, n., an Indian unit of measure. — OI. 
mdtram (neut.), matra (fem.), ‘measure’, fr. 
mdti (fr. I.-E. *me-ti), ‘measures’, fr. l.-E. base 
*me-, ‘to measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 
matranee, n., a female sweeper; a female servant 
(India). — Hind, mehtardna , mehtranl , fr. Pers. 
mihtardni, ‘female sweeper’, fem. of mihtar, 
‘sweeper’. See mehtar. 

matrass, n., a glass vessel with a long neck. — F. 
matras , prob. fr. Arab. mdtara h , ‘leathern bottle, 
skin, vase’. 

matri-, combining form meaning ‘mother’. — L. 
mdtri-, from the stem of mater, gen. mdtris, 
‘mother’. See mater. 

matriarch, n., a mother who rules her family or 
tribe. — Formed fr. matri- on analogy of patri- 
arch (q.v.) 

Derivatives: matriarch- al, adj., matriarch-ate, 
n., matriarch-ic , adj., matriarch-y , n. 

Matricaria, n., a genus of plants, the wild camo- 
mile ( bot .) — ModL., fr. L. matrix, ‘womb’ (see 
matrix); so called for the reputed medicinal val- 
ue. For the ending see suff. -ia. 
matricidal, adj. — See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
matricide, n., one who kills his mother. — L. ma- 
tricida , compounded of matri- and -cida, ‘killer’, 
fr. caedere, ‘to kill’. See -ride, ‘killer’, 
matricide, n., the act of killing one’s own mother. 
— L. mdtricidium , compounded of matri- and 
- ciditim , ‘killing 1 , fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See -cide, 
‘killing’. 

matricular, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ar fr. 

Late L. matricula. See matriculate, 
matriculate, tr. and intr. v. — i^ate L. matricula- 
tus, pp. of matriculare , ‘to register’, fr. L. 
matricula, ‘register’, dimin. of L. matrix , gen. 
mdtricis. See matrix, and -ule and verbal suff,-ate. 
Derivatives: matriculat-ion, n., matriculat-or, n., 
matriculat-ory , adj. 

matrilineal, adj., pertaining to, or descended 
from, the maternal line. — Compounded of L. 
mater , gen. mdtris , ‘mother’, and linea , ‘line’. 
See mother, line and adj. suff. -al. 



Derivative: matrilineal-ly , adv. 
matrimonial, adj. — MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. ma- 
trimonidlis , fr. L. mdtrimonium. See next word 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: matrimonial-ly , adv. 
matrimony, n., I) wedlock; 2) a card game. — 
ME. matrimoine, matrimony , fr. OF. matre- 
moine , matrimoine, fr. L. mdtrimonium, ‘mar- 
riage, matrimony’, formed fr. mater, gen. mdtris, 
‘mother’, with suff. - monium . See mother and 
-mony. 

matrix, n., womb. — L. matrix, ‘womb, matrix, 
source, origin’, formed fr. mater, gen. matrix , 
‘mother’, on analogy of nutrix, ‘wet-nurse, 
nurse’. See mother. For the sense development 
of L. matrix (fr. mater, ‘mother’) cp. Gk. ^Tpa, 
‘uterus, womb’, which derives fr. [Njryjp, moth- 
er’, and OHG. muodar, ‘belly’ (whence G. 
Mieder , ‘bodice’), which is rel. to OHG. muoter, 
‘mother’ (cp. metralgia ). 

matron, n., a married woman. — ME. matrone, 
fr. MF. (= F.) matrone, fr. L. matrona, 
‘a married woman, wife, matron’, fr. mater, 
‘mother 1 ; see mother. For the formation of the 
word cp. L. pa tr onus, ‘protector, patron’, fr. 
pater, ‘father’ (see patron) and Bel Iona, ‘the 
goddess of war’, fr. bellum, ‘war’ (see Bellona). 
Derivatives: matron-age , n., matronal (q.v.), 
matron-hood , n., matron-ize, tr. v., matron-like, 
adj. matron-ly, adj., matron-li-ness, n. 
matronal, adj. — L. matronalis , ‘of, or belonging 
to, a married woman’, fr. matrona. See matron 
and adj. suff. -al. 

matross, n., soldier in a train of artillery (hist.) 
Du. matroos, corruption of F. matelots, pi. of 
mate lot, fr. MF. matenot, which itself is borrow- 
ed fr. MDu. mattenoot , lit., ‘messmate’. See 
matelote, 

mattamore, n., a subterranean dwelling or store- 
house. — F. matamore, fr. Arab. matmura } \ 
‘something hidden*, prop. fem. pass. part, of 
tdmara, ‘he hid, concealed’, fr. Aram, t 6 mar, of 
s.m. See Siegmund Fraenkel, Die aramaischen 
Fremdworter im Arabischen, p. 137. Aram. 
fmar is rel. to Heb. taman, ‘he hid, concealed’ 
(whence matmdn, ‘treasure’, lit. ‘something hid- 
den’), Akkad, tamaru, ‘to cover with earth’, 
matter, n. — ME. matere , fr. OF. matere (F. ma- 
tter e), fr. L. materia , ‘wood, timber, stuff, mat- 
ter’, formed fr. L. mater, ‘mother’, as transla- 
tion of Gk. uX7], ‘wood, forest, timber, stuff, 
matter’. See mother and cp. Madeira, madrier. 
L. materia is not cogn. with Arm. mair, ‘pine, 
cedar’, mairi, ‘forest’. 

Derivative: matter , intr. v. 
matter of fact. — Loan translation of L. res facti. 
Cp. G. Tatsache, which is the loan translation 
of E. matter of fact. 

Derivative: matter-of-fact, adj. 

Matthew, masc. PN. — F. Mathieu, fr. Late L. 
Matthaeus, fr. Gk. MaT&aioc, fr. McciriHas, 
contraction of MaxToriHa^, fr. Heb. Mattiyyah , 
shortened form of Mattithyah, Mattithyahu, lit. 
‘gift of the Lord’. For the first element cp. Heb. 
mattdth, ‘gift’, and see Nathan, for the second 
see Elijah and cp. words there referred to. The 
form Max&aios is due to change of suff. Cp. 
Matthias. Cp. also matico. 

Matthias, n. — Late L., fr. Gk. Moc-riKas, fr. 

Heb. Mattiyydh. See Matthew, 
mattock, n. — ME. mattok, fr. OE. mattuc , fr. 
VL. *matteuca, which is rel. to L. mateola , 
‘mallet’. See mace, ‘a staff’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: mattock, tr. v. 
mattoid, n., a person of abnormal mind verging 
on insanity. — It. mattoide , a hybrid coined fr. 
It. matto , ‘mad’, and Gk. -oeiSrji;, ‘like’, fr. 
clSo^, ‘shape, form’. The first element derives 
fr. L. matt us, intoxicated’, fr. mad(i)dus, ‘moist, 
wet; drunk, intoxicated’, fr. madere , ‘to be wet; 
to be drunk or intoxicated’, fr. I.-E. base mad-, 
‘wet, moist, dripping; to drip’. See meat and cp. 
mast, ‘fruit of beech’. For the second element in 
mattoid see -oid. 

mattress, n. — ME. mat eras, fr. OF. mater as (F. 
matelas ), fr. It. materasso, borrowed in Sicily fr. 
Arab, mat rah, ‘place where something is thrown 



or laid’, used also in the sense of ‘mattress’ (see 
Dozy -Engel mann, Glossaire des mots espagnols 
et portugais ddriv^s de l’arabe, p. 151); fr. 
taraha, ‘he threw’. Cp. Sp. almadraque, ‘mat- 
tress’, which is formed fr. Arab, al-, ‘the’ and 
matrah , ‘mattress’ (see above). Cp. also mate- 
lasse. Cp. also E. tare, ‘allowance in weight’, 
maturate, tr. v., to make mature or ripe; to cause 
to suppurate; intr. v., to ripen; to suppurate. — 
L. mdturatus, pp. of maturare, ‘to ripen’, fr. md- 
turus. See mature, adj., and verbal suff. -ate. 
maturation, n. — F., fr. L. maturationem, acc. of 
maturatio, *a ripening’, fr. mdturatus, pp. of ma- 
turdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
maturative, adj., promoting ripeness; promoting 
suppuration. — F. maturatif (fem. maturative), 
fr. L. maturativus, ‘tending to ripen’, fr. mdturd- 
tus, pp. of maturare. See maturate, 
mature, adj., ripe. — L. maturus, ‘ripe’, which is 
rel. to mdnus, ‘good’ (whence immdnis, ‘mon- 
strous’), manes, ‘ghosts, the gods of the Lower 
World’, lit. ‘the good gods’, mane, ‘early in the 
morning’, Mdtuta, ‘the goddess of dawn’, md- 
tutinus, ‘of, or pertaining to, the morning’. All 
these Words derive from base *ma-, ‘good; 
early’, whence possibly also OIr. maith, ‘good’, 
W. mad, Co. mas, of s.m. See manes and cp. 
demure, inunanity, manana, matinee, Matuta, 
matutinal. 

Derivatives: maturate (q.v.), maturation (q.v.), 
maturative (q.v.), mature- ly, adv., mature- ness, 
n., mature , v. (q.v.), matur-er , n., maturescent 
(q.v.), matur-ing , n., maturity (q.v.) 
mature, tr. v., to cause to ripen ; intr. v., to ripen. 
— OF. maturer, fr. L. maturare, ‘to ripen’, fr. 
maturus. See mature, adj. 
maturescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

maturescent, adj., becoming ripe. — L. mature - 
scens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of mdturescere , ‘to 
become ripe, to ripen’, formed with inchoative 
suff. - escere , fr. maturus, ‘ripe’. See mature, adj., 
and -escent. 

maturity, n., ripeness. — ME. maturite , fr. L. 
mdturitas, ‘ripeness, maturity’ [prob. through 
the medium of Late MF. (= F.) maturity], fr. 
maturus. See mature, adj., and -ity. 

Matuta, n., name of the goddess of dawn in Ro- 
man Religion. — L. Mdtuta (whence mdtutinus, 
‘of, or pertainig to, the morning’), rel. to md- 
turus. See mature, adj., and cp. next word, 
matutinal, adj., pertaining to, or happening, in 
the morning. — L. matutinalis, fr. mdtutinus, ‘of, 
or pertaining to, the morning’. See prec. word, 
adj, suff. -ine (representing L. -inus) and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivative: matutinal-ly , adv. 
matutine, adj., matutinal. — L. mdtutinus. See 
prec. word. 

Derivative : matutine-ly , adv. 
matzah, also matza, matzoh, matzo, n. (pi. mat- 
zoth, also matzos), a flat piece of unleavened 
bread eaten by Jews during the Passover. — 
Heb. matztza h (pi. matztzdth), ‘unleavened 
bread’, lit. ‘that which is sucked out’, hence 
‘sapless, juiceless’, from the stem of matzdtz, ‘he 
sucked out, drained out’, which is rel. to Aram.- 
Syr. mftzatz, matz, ‘he sucked out’, Arab. md$$a, 
‘he sucked out’, and to Heb. matza h , ‘he drained 
out’. 

maucherite, n., a nickel arsenide (mineral.) — 
Named after the German mineral dealer Wil- 
helm Maucher (1879-1930). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Maud, fem. PN. — OF. Mahaut , of Teut. origin. 

Cp. OHG. Mahthilda and see Matilda, 
maud, n., a woolen plaid worn by shepherds in 
Scotland. — Prob. from the PN. Maud. 
maudlin, adj., tearfully sentimental. — ME. 
Maudlin, ‘Mary Magdalene’ (see Luke 8:2), fr. 
OF. (= F.) Madelaine , fr. L. Magdalena, in 
allusion to the fact that painters used to rep- 
resent Mary Magdalene weeping; maudlin 
orig. meant ‘shedding tears of penitence like 
Magdalene’. See Magdalene, 
mauger, maugre, prep., in spite of (archaic). — 
ME. maugrie, fr. OF. malgre, maugre (F. mal - 
gre), lit. ‘ill will’, fr. mal, ‘ill, badly’, and gre 
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(F. gri), ‘will, pleasure’. For the first element 
see mal-. The second element comes fr. L. gra - 
turn , neut. of grdtus, ‘acceptable, pleasing, 
agreeable, grateful’, used as a noun. See grace, 
n., and cp. malgr6. 

maul, mall, n., a heavy hammer. — ME. malle, 
fr. OF. (= F.) mail, ‘hammer’, fr. L. malleus. 
See malleus and cp. the second element in pall- 
mall. 

Derivatives: maul , mall, tr. v., maul-er , n. 
maulstick, also mahlstick, n., a long rod used by 
painters. — Du. maalstok , lit. ‘painting stick’, 
compounded of malen , ‘to paint’, and stok , 
‘stick’. The first element is rel. to ON. mxla, 
OHG. maloti , malen , MHG. malen, G. malen , 
‘to paint’, OE. mal, ‘mark, stain’; see mole, 
‘spot’. For the second element see stock, stick, 
maund, also man, n., a unit of weight used in India, 
Persia and Turkey. — Hind, and Pers. man , 
‘mina\ fr. 01. mana, which is of Sem. origin. 
See mina, ‘unit of weight’, 
maund, n., a hand basket. — ME. maund fr. MF. 
mande, fr. MDu. mande (Du. mand ), ‘basket’. 
Cp. F. manne, ‘hand basket’, which derives fr. 
MDu. manne, a var. of mande. 
maund, tr. and intr. v., to beg {slang). — Prob. fr. 
F. mendier , ‘to beg’, fr. L. mendicare (whence 
also It. mendicare, Sp., Port, mendigar). See 
mendicant. 

maunder, intr. v., 1) to wander about aimlessly; 
2) to mutter, mumble. — Prob. freq. of maund, 
‘to beg’. 

Derivative: maunder-er , n. 
maundy, n., 1) ceremonial washing of the feet of 
poor people; 2) distribution of alms. — ME. 
maunde, fr. OF. mande, fr. L. mandat uni, ‘com- 
mand’, prop. neut. pp. of mandare, ‘to commit 
to one’s charge’ (see mandate); influenced in 
form by maund, ‘basket’. 

Maundy Thursday, n., Thursday preceding Eas- 
ter. — From prec. word. 

Maurice, masc. PN. — F., fr. Late L. Mauritius, 
Mauricius , fr. L. Maurus , ‘inhabitant of Maure- 
tania, Moor’, fr. Gk. Maupo?. See Moor. 
Mauser, n., a kind of rifle. — Named after the 
brothers Mauser who invented it (in the second 
half of the 19th cent.) 

mausoleum, n., a magnificent tomb. — L. mauso- 
leum, fr. Gk. MauercoXeiov, ‘tomb of Mausolus 
(king of Caria)’, fr. MonjoaiXot;, ‘Mausolus’, 
erected by his widow queen Artemisia; used 
apellatively, the word denotes any magnificent 
sepulchral monument. 

Derivative: mausole-oiu adj. 
mauvais, adj., false, worthless; used in French 
terms (as in mauvais sujet, ‘worthless fellow’, 
mauvaise honte, ‘bashfulness’, lit. ‘bad shame’). 

— F. mauvais (fem. mauvaise ), ‘bad’, fr. VL. 
malifdtius, ‘who has a bad lot’, which is com- 
pounded of L. malus, ‘bad’, and fdtum , ‘fate’ ; 
see male- and fate. For the formation of the 
word cp. the PN. Bonifdtius , lit. ‘of good luck’ 
(see Boniface). 

mauve, n. and adj., purple dye. — F., fr. L. mal - 
va, ‘mallow’. See mallow, 
maverick, n., unbranded cattle. — Named after 
Samuel A. Maverick (died in 1870), a civil en- 
gineer in Texas, in allusion to his unbranded 
cattle. 

mavis, n., the song thrush. — ME. mavys, fr. 
MF. (= F.) mauvis, rel. to Sp. malvis, malviz; 
of unknown origin. MBret. milhuit (whence 
ModBret. milc'huid, milfid), is a French loan 
word. 

m a vro daphne, n., name of a modern Greek wine. 

— ModGk., lit. ‘black laurel’, fr. Late Gk. fiau- 
pog, ‘black, dark’, and Gk. Sa^vv;, ‘laurel’. 
See Moor and Daphne. 

maw, n., 1) the stomach of an animal, specif, the 
fourth stomach of a ruminant; 2) the craw or 
crop of a bird; 3) the air bladder of a fish. — 
ME. rnawe , maugh, fr. OE. maga, rel. to OFris. 
maga, ON. magi, Swed. mage, Dan. mave , 
MDu. maghe , Du. maag, OHG. mago , MHG. 
mage, G. Magen , ‘stomach’, and cogn. with W. 
megin, ‘bellows’, and prob. also with Lith. 
makas, Lett, maks, OSlav. moSina, ‘bag, pouch’. 
Rhaeto-Romanic magun, ‘stomach’, and It. 



magone , ‘crop of a bird’, are Teut. loan words, 
mawkish, adj., sickly, nauseating. — Lit. ‘mag- 
goty’ ; formed with adj. sufif. -ishfr. ME. mathek, 
mawke (whence obsol. E. mawk), ‘maggot’, 
alteration of ON. madkr. See maggot. 
Derivatives: mawkish-ly , adv., mawkish-ness, n. 
mawworm, n., worm infesting the stomach. — 
Compounded of maw and worm, 
maxilla, n., jaw or jawbone. — L., ‘jawbone, 
jaw’, dimin. of mala, ‘cheekbone, jawbone; 
cheek’; see mala. Maxilla stands to mala as 
axilla, ‘armpit’, stands to ala, ‘wing', 
maxillary, adj., pertaining to the jaw or jawbone, 

— L. maxi liar is, fr. maxilla. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ary. 

maxilliform, adj., having the form of a maxilla. 

— See maxilla and -form. 

maxim, n., precept, principle. — ME.' maxime, fr. 
MF. (= F.) maxime, fr. ML. maxima (short for 
L. maxima sententia , ‘the greatest sentence’), 
fem. of maximus, ‘greatest’. See maximum, 
maximal, adj., highest, greatest. *— Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. maximus. See maximum. 
Derivatives : maximal-ly, adv., Maximalist (q.v.) 
Maximalist, n., formerly, a member of the ex- 
treme radical group of the Russian Social Rev- 
olutionary party. — Lit. ‘one who insists on 
all his demands’, formed fr. L. maximus (see 
maximum) and suff. -ist. Cp. Minimalist. 
Maximilian, masc. PN. — Compounded of the 
L. names Maximus and Aemilianus. According 
to Camden, Frederick III gave this name coined 
by him to his son, hoping that the latter ‘would 
imitate the virtues’ of Fabius Maximus and 
Scipio Aemilianus. 

maximite, n., a synonym of cordite. — Named 
after Hudson Maxim (1853-1927), its inventor. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
maximize, tr.v., to raise to the highest possible 
degree. — Coined by the English philosopher 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) fr. L. maximus, 
‘greatest’ (see maximum), and suff. -ize. 
Derivative: maximiz-ation, n. 
maximum, n. — L., neut. of maximus, ‘greatest’, 
for *mag-s 6 mos, superlative of, and from the 
same base as magnus, ‘great’. See magnum and 
cp. major. 

maxwell, n., an international magnetic unit. — 
Named after the Scottish physicist James Clerk 
Maxwell (1831-79). 

may, auxil. v. — ME. mai, mei , fr, OE. mxg, ‘I 
am able’ (inf. magan , ‘to be able’), rel. to OS. 
mugan , OFris. muga, ON. mega, Norw. moga, 
Dan. maatte, Swed. md, MDu. moghen, Du. 
mo gen , OHG. magan, mugan , MHG. mugen , 
mugen , G. mogen, Goth, magan , ‘to be able’, fr. 
I.-E. base *magh - , *m s gh-, ‘to be able’, whence 
also Gk. fivjx°?> Dor. ‘means, instru- 

ment’, ^xavr], ‘means, invention, machine’, 
OSlav. mogQ, moSti , ‘to be able’, moltl, ‘power; 
force’. OPruss. massi , ‘I can’, is a Teut. loan 
word. See mechanic and cp. main, might, dis- 
may, Hogen Mogen and the first element in 
Matilda. 

may, n., a maiden {archaic). — ME. may, mey, 
fr. OE. mxg, ‘woman, virgin’, rel. to OE. mxged , 
mxgd , ‘maid’. See maiden and cp. mayweed. 
May, n., the fifth month of the year. — ME. mai , 
fr. OF. ( = F.) mai, fr. L. Maius (me ns is), ‘(the 
month of) May’, named after the god Maius, 
whose name stands for *magjos , lit. ‘he who 
brings increase’, and is rel. to magnus, great’. 
See major, adj., and cp. Maia, Maianthemum. 
may a, n., art, magic (Hinduism). — 01. may a, 
‘supernatural power; magic, deception, illusion’, 
of uncertain origin. 

Mayaca, n., a genus of plants ( bot .) — ModL., of 
S. Amer. Indian origin. 

Mayaceae, n. pi., the mayaca family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
mayaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
maybe, adv. — Compounded of may, auxil. v., 
and be. 

mayday, an international radiotelephone dis- 
tress signal. — F. maidez, ‘help me’, fr. apos- 
trophized form of me, ‘me’ (fr. L. me) and im- 
per. of aider, to help’ (fr. L. adjutare). See me 
and aid, v. 
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mayhem, n., the maiming of a person (law). — 
ME. maym, fr. AF. mayhem , mahaim, ‘injury’, 
corresponding to OF. mehaigne , mahaigne , me- 
kaing, of s.m., fr. OF. mahaignier, ‘to ‘injure’. 
See maim. 

mayonnaise, n., a creamy sauce made of egg 
yolks, oil and vinegar. — F., short for sauce 
mayonnaise, for sauce mahonnaise, ‘sauce of 
Mahon’; so called fr. Mahon, a town on the 
island of Minorca, in commemoration of the 
capture of that town by the French in 1756. 
mayor, n. — ME. maire, mair , mer, fr. OF. (=F.) 
maire, fr. E. major, ‘greater’, compar. of magnus, 
‘great’. See major, adj. 

Derivatives: mayor-al, adj., mayoralty (q.v.), 
mayor-ess, n. 

mayoralty, n. — ME. mairaltee, fr. MF. mairalte, 
fr. maire , ‘mayor’. See mayor, adj. suff. -al and 
suff. -ty. 

mayweed, n., the stinking camomile. — For 
*maythe-weed, fr. OE. magede, magode, mx- 
gede , ‘the stinking camomile’, which is prob. 
rel. to OE. mxged, mxgd, see maiden 

and cp. may, ‘a maiden’. For the second ele- 
ment in mayweed see weed, 
mazapilite, n., a calcium iron arsenate (mineral.) 

— Named after Mazapil , in Zacatecas, Mexico. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

mazard, n., 1) a mazer (obsol.); 2) the head or 
skull (obsol.) — Altered fr. mazer. 

Mazdaism, also Mazdeism, n., Zoroastrianism. 

— See Ormazd and -ism. 

maze, tr. v., to bewilder; to confuse. — ME. 
masen, mazen, ‘to confuse, puzzle’, fr. OE. 
masian in amasian , ‘to confuse, confound’, 
which is rel. to OE. amasod , ‘confused, con- 
founded’, and prob. also to Norw. masast , ‘to 
doze off’, Swed. masa, ‘to be slow, be sluggish’. 
Cp. amaze, mizmaze, 

maze, n., a labyrinth. — ME. mase, maze , fr. 
masen, mazen. See maze, v. 

Derivatives: maz-y , adj., maz-ify , adv., maz-i- 
ness,_n. 

mazer, n., a large drinking bowl. — ME. maser, 
‘maple wood ; bowl made of maple wood’, fr. 
OF. masere , ‘maple wood’, which is of Teut. 
origin. Cp. ON. rnosurr, ‘maple wood’, mosurr 
bolli, ‘bowl made of maple wood’, OS. masur, 
‘knot’, MDu. maeser , ‘maple wood’, OHG. 
masar , ‘knot in maple wood’ (whence MHG., 
G. maser , ‘knot, excrescence in trees’). Cp. 
mazard. Cp. also measles, 
mazo-, combining form denoting the breast. — 
Gk. fio£o-, fr. fia£6i;, ‘breast’. See masto- and 
cp. words there referred to. 
mazo-, combining form used in the sense of ‘pla- 
centa’. — ModL. mazo-, fr. ModL. maza, ‘pla- 
centa’, fr. Gk. , fxdt£a, ‘flat barley cake’, 
which stands for *[idi y-*a, fr. fide aaw (for 
yt,6>), ‘I squeeze, press into a mold, knead’, 
whence also fiay Lq ‘kneaded mass, cake’, fia- 
yeiic, ‘one who kneads, baker’. See macerate and 
cp. magma. 

mazuma, n., money (Cl.S. Slang). — Yiddish, fr. 
Mishnaic Heb. m^zumman, ‘designated, fixed, 
appointed’, used (in the pi. m*zummdntm) in 
Medieval Heb. Responses in the sense of ‘cash’. 
Mishnaic Heb. m^zumman is passive part of 
zimmen, ‘he invited, designated, appointed, 
fixed’, a verb denominated fr. Heb. z*man, ‘ap- 
pointed time, time’, which is rel. to Aram. 
z 6 man, Syr. z*bhan, zabhna , Arab, zaman , za- 
man, Ethiop. zaman, ‘time’. All these words 
derive directly or indirectly fr. Akkad, simanu , 
‘appointed time’. 

mazurka, mazourka, n., 1) a lively Polish dance; 
2) music for this. — Pol. mazurka , ‘a woman of 
the province Mazovia (in Poland)’, 
mazzard, n., wild sweet cherry ( Prunus avium). — 
Fr. earlier mazer (see mazer) ; so called in allu- 
sion to the knotty appearance of the wood, 
me, pers. pron. — ME. me, fr. OE. me, rel. to 
ON., Goth. mik y OHG. mih, G. mich, ‘me’ ‘(acc.), 
ON. mer, OHG., MHG., G. mir , Goth, mis, 
‘me’ (dat.), and cogn. with OI., Avestic ma, OI. 
mam, Avestic mqm, OPers. mam, ‘me’ (acc.), 
OI. mdhyam , ‘me’ (dat.), Gk. £|ii, fie, L. me 
(acc.), Gk. Ifiot, fioi, L. mihi, Umbr. mehe, ‘me’ 
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(dat.), OSlav. mg, OIr. me, Hitt, ammuk, am- 
mugga, ‘me’ (acc.) Cp. mine, pron., my. Cp. also 
meum and the first element in mayday, 
mead, n., drink made of fermented honey and 
water. — ME. mede , fr. OE. meodu, rel. to ON. 
mjddr, Dan. mjod, Swed. mjod , OFris., MLG., 
MDu. mede, Du. mee, OHG. metu, MHG. mete, 
met ; G. Met, ‘mead’, fr.L-E. base*we(//i«-,‘honey, 
sweet drink’, whence also OI. mddhu, l $v/cet, sweet 
drink, wine, honey’, Toch. B mit , ‘honey’, Gk. 

‘wine’, (xe&ueiv, ‘to be drunken’, piik><TL<;, 
‘drunkenness’, OSlav. medu, Lith. mediis, 
‘honey’, OIr. mid (gen. medo), W. medd, Bret. 
mez, ‘mead’. Cp. methylene, amethyst, 
mead, n., meadow (poetic). — ME. mede, fr. OE. 
meed, med. See meadow. 

meadow, n. — ME. medwe , medewe , fr. OE. mxd- 
we, gen. of mxd (see prec. word); rel. to Du. 
made, G. Matte, ‘meadow’, and to OE. msep, 
‘harvest, crop’, OHG. mad, ‘a mowing’, fr. 
WTeut. *mapa-, lit. ‘that which is mown’, pp. 
form of I.-E. base *me~, *m 6 -, ‘to mow'. See 
mow, ‘to cut (grass)’, and cp. math. 

Derivative: meadow-y, adj. 
meager, meagre, adj. — ME. megre, fr. OF. 
maigre, magre, megre (F. maigre ), fr. L. mdcer, 
‘Jean, thin’, which is cogn. with Gk. |j.axp<5s, 
‘long’, OE. mxger, ON. magr, MDu. magher, 
Du. mager, OHG. magar , MHG., G. mager , 
‘lean, thin’, fr. I.-E. base *m & krds, a derivative 
of base *mdk-, *m 6 k-, ‘long, thin’, whence also 
Avestic mas-, ‘long’, masah-, ‘length, size’. Cp. 
also — with /-suff.— Hitt, maklanza , ‘thin, mea- 
ger’. Cp. emaciate, Macedonian, macro-, maigre, 
malinger, meco-. 

Derivatives: meager-ly, meagre-ly , adv., meager - 
ness , meagre-ness , n. 

meal, n., edible grain. — ME. rpele, fr. OE. melu, 
rel. to OS. melo, ON., Swed., Norw. mjol, Dan. 
mel, OFris. mele, MDu. mele, Du. meel, OHG. 
melo, MHG. mel , G. Mehl, ‘meal’, orig. ‘that 
which is ground’, and rel. to OS., OHG., Goth. 
malan, ON., Swed. mala, Dan. male , MDu., Du. 
malen , MHG. main, G. malen , ‘to grind’, fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)mel-, ‘to rub, grind’, whence also 
Toch. A malyw, B. mely, ‘to press, tread under 
foot’, Hitt, mallanzi, ‘they grind’, miyalli, ‘mill’, 
Arm. malem , ‘I crush, bruise’, Gk. p,aXax6?, 
‘soft’, p.uX7}, later p.uXo<;, ‘mill’, Alb. miel , ‘meal, 
flour’, L. molere, ‘to grind’, mola, ‘millstone, 
mill’, OSlav. meljq, mleti, Lith. malu, malti, 
Lett, malu , malt, ‘to grind’, Lith. miltai , OPruss. 
meltan, Lett, milti, ‘meal’, OSlav. moli, Goth. 
maid, ON. molr, Norw. mol, Dan. mol, Swed. 
mal, ‘moth’, OE. mxlsceafa , ‘malshave’ (cater- 
pillar), OHG. miliwa, milwa , MHG. milwe , G. 
Milbe , ‘mite’, lit. ‘a grinding, powder-making 
animal’, OHG. gimulli, G. GemiiU , ‘moldering 
dust’, OIr. melim, ‘I grind’, W. malu, Bret. 
malaf, ‘to grind’, MW. blawt, ModW. blawd, 
‘meal’. From *mel-d, *mled-, *mld-, -(/-en- 
largements of base *(s)mel-, ‘to rub, grind’, 
derive OI. mrduh, ‘soft, tender, mild’, Arm. 
melk (for *meldw-i-), ‘soft, slack’, Gk. 3XaSap<$<; 
(for *p.Xa$ap6<; ), pXaSuq (for *fxXa8ui;), ‘loose, 
spongy’, piXSeiv, ‘to melt, make liquid’, AfxaXSu- 
vslv, ‘to crush, destroy’, L. mollis (for *mold w -is ), 
‘soft’, OPruss. maldai (pi.), ‘boys, lads’ (for 
sense development cp. Rum. t&ndr, ‘young’, fr* 
L. tener, ‘soft, tender’), OPruss. maldaisin (acc.), 
‘youngest’, maldian , ‘foal’, OSlav. mladd, Russ. 
molddd, ‘young’, OE. meltan , mieltan, ‘to melt’, 
prob. also OIr. meldach, ‘pleasant’. From base 
*mel~dh-, a -dh -enlargement of base *mel-, de- 
rive Gk. p.aX&axic;, ‘soft’, OE. melde, OS. 
maldia, OHG. melta, molta, multa, MHG., G. 
melde, ‘orach’, Goth, mildeis, OE. milde, ‘mild’. 
(OIr. meldach and the Balto-Slav. words cited 
above as derivatives of base *mel-d-, could also 
be derived from base *mel-dh-.) Cp. amalgam, 
Amalthaea, ambly, blenno-, blite, emollient, 
emolument, immolate, Maelstrom, malaco- ma- 
lax, malt, meldometer, mellow, melt, ‘to dissolve’, 
mild, mildew, mill, millet, milt, moil, molar, 
‘grinding’, mold, ‘soil’, mole, ‘false conception’, 
molinary, mollify, Mollugo, mollusk, mouille, 
moulin, mulch, muliebrity, mull, ‘to powder’, 
mull, ‘a snuffbox’, mullein, muUer, mullet, ‘star*, 



multure, mylo-, ormolu. 

Derivatives: meal-y, adj., meal-i-ness, n. 
meal, n., food taken at one time. — ME. mele , fr. 
OE. mxl, ‘mark, sign ; measure ; fixed time; time 
for taking food, meal’, rel. to ON. mal, ‘meas- 
ure, time, meal’, OFris. mel(tid), ‘(time of) 
meal’, Du. maal, ‘time; meal’, OHG., MHG. 
mal, ‘time ; meal’, G. Mal, ‘time’, Mahl , ‘meal’, 
Goth, mel, ‘time; hour’, fr. I.-E. base *me-, ‘to 
measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm'. 
Derivative: meal, tr. v., to have a meal. 

•meal, suff. denoting quantity taken at one time; 
now used only in piecemeal. — ME. -mele, fr. 
OE. - mxlum , dat. pi. of OE. mxl, ‘measure’. 
See meal, ‘food’. 

mealie, n., maize. — S. Afr. Du. milje, fr. Port. 

milho, ‘millet’, fr. L. milium, ‘millet’. See millet, 
mean, tr. v., to have in mind. — ME. menen, fr. 
OE. mxnan, ‘to mean, signify, intend; to speak 
of; to complain, mourn, moan’, rel. to OS. 
menian, ‘to have in mind, intend, signify’, 
OFris, mena, MDu. menen, Du. menen, OHG. 
meinan , meinen , MHG., G. meinen, ‘to think, 
suppose, be of opinion’, fr. I.-E. base *main -, 
*mein -, ‘to be of opinion, think’, whence also 
OSlav. meniti, ‘to think, have an opinion’, OIr. 
mian, ‘wish, desire’, Ir. mian, ‘intention’, W. 
mwyn, ‘enjoyment’. Cp. moan. 

Derivatives: mean-ing , n. and adj., meaning-ful, 
adj . , mean-ing- less, adj. , mean-ing-ly, ad v. , 
mean-ing-ness, n. 

mean, adj., intermediate. — ME. mene , fr. OF. 
meien, moien (F. moyen), ‘middle’, fr. Late L. 
medianus , ‘that which is in the middle’, fr. L. 
medius, ‘middle’. See media, ‘voiced stop con- 
sonant’, and cp. median, mesne, monial. 
Derivative: mean, n., something intermediate, 
mean, adj., of low rank, inferior, base. — ME. 
mene, ‘common, mean’, fr. OE. (ge)mxne, ‘com- 
mon’, rel. to OS. gimeni , OFris. mene , OS. gi- 
meni, MLG. gemeine , gemene (whence Dan. and 
Swed. gemen), MDu. ghemene, Du. gemeen, 
OHG. gimeini , MHG., G. gemein, Goth, ga- 
mains, ‘common’, OE. man, ON., OHG. mein, 
OS., OFris. men, ‘faise’, OE. manad , OE., 
ON., meineidr , Dan., Swed. mened, OS., 
OFris. • me net k, MDu. meineet, Du. meineed, 
OHG. niefneid, MHG. meineit , G. Meineid, 
‘perjury’, lit. ‘false oath’, and cogn. with 
L. munus (OL. moinos, moenus), ‘service, of- 
fice, function’, munia (OL. moenia), ‘official, 
duties, functions’, communis (OL. acc. comoi- 
neni), ‘common’, OSlav. m$na, ‘change’, iz- 
mdniti , ‘to change, exchange’, Lith. mamas , ‘ex- 
change’, mainyti, ‘to exchange’, OI. memfi, ‘ven- 
geance’, Avestic maetii ‘punishment’. All these 
words derive fr. I.-E. *mein~, *moin - , -n-enlarge- 
ments of base *mei *moi ‘to change, ex- 
change’, whence OI. mdyate, ‘changes’, Lett. 
miju, mit , ‘to change’. Cp. common, adj., and 
words there referred to. For I.-E. *mei-t-, 
*moi-t-, -/-enlargements of base *mei- , *moi-, 
see mutable, mutual. Base *mei~, ‘to change’, is 
originally identical with base *mei -, ‘to change 
one’s place, to go’. See meatus, migrate, 
meander, n., winding, as of a river. — L. Maean - 
der, fr. Gk. McdavSpos, a river in Caria, noted 
for its windings. 

Derivatives: meander, intr. v., meander-ing, n. 
and adj., meander-ing-ly, adv. 
measles, n. pi. — ME. maseles, pi. of masel , lit. 
‘spot, excrescence’, rel. to MDu. masel, Du. 
mazelen, G. Maser n, ‘measles’, and to E. mazer 
(q.v.) E. measles was influenced both in form 
and pronunciation by a confusion with ME. 
mesel , ‘leper’, which derives fr. OF. mesel, fr. L. 
misellus , dimin. of miser, ‘wretched, unfor- 
tunate, miserable’. 

Derivative: measl-y, adj. 
measurable, adj. — ME. mesurable, fr. OF. (~ F.) 
mesurable, fr. Late L. mensurabilis, fr. mensu- 
rdre, fr. L. mensura. See measure and -able and 
cp. mensurable. 

Derivatives : measurabil-ity, n., measurable-ness, 
n., measurabl-y, adv. 

measure, n. — ME. mesure , fr. OF. (= F.) me- 
sure , fr. L. mensura, ‘measure’, fr. mensus, pp. 
of metiri, ‘to measure’. See mete, ‘to measure’. 



and -ure and cp. meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. Cp. 
also admeasure, immeasurable, mensure, men- 
surable, mensurate, commensurable, dimension, 
immense. Cp. also 1st mensal. 

Derivatives: measure , tr. and intr. v., measur-ed, 
adj., measur-ed-ly, adv., measur-ed-ness, n., meas- 
ure-less, adj., measure-less-ly, adv., measure - 
less-ness, n., measure-ment , n., measur-er, n. 
meat, n., — ME. mete, fr. OE. mete, rel. to OS. 
meti, OFris. mete, ON. matr, OHG. mas, Goth. 
mats, ‘food’, MLG., MDu., Du. metworst, G. 
Mettwurst, ‘German sausage’, fr. Teut. *mati-, 
‘food’, fr. I.-E. base *mad-, ‘wet, moist, drip- 
ping; to drip’, whence OL madati, ‘boils, bub- 
bles, gets drunk’, medas-, ‘fat’ (n.). Alb. man, ‘I 
fatten, feed’, Gk. piaSav, ‘to be wet, to flow’, 
fjt,a8apo<;, ‘wet, watery’, pia8ap(o<n<;, ‘baldness’, 
L. madere, ‘to be wet ; to be drunk, to be intoxi- 
cated’, madidus , ‘moist, wet, drunk; intoxicated’, 
mattus, ‘intoxicated’, OE. mxst, ‘mast (of 
beech)’, msestan, ‘to fatten’, OIr. mat, ‘pig, 
swine’ (prop, ‘a fattened animal’), Oir. maisse 
(for *mad-tja), i food’. Cp. the second element in 
lacmus. Cp. also madarosis, mast, ‘fruit of 
beech’, masto-, mastoid, mate, ‘companion’, 
mattoid, must, ‘frenzied’. For sense develop- 
ment of OE. mete, etc., ‘food’, into E. meat, etc., 
‘flesh of animals’, cp. Heb. Mhem, ‘bread, food’, 
with Arab, lahm, ‘flesh’. 

Derivatives : meat-less , meat-y , adjs. 
meatus, n., a duct or passage in the body (anat.) 
— L. meatus, ‘a going, passing; way, path, pas- 
sage’, fr. meat-(um), pp. stem of meare, ‘to go, 
pass’, which is cogn. with Czech mijim, mijeti, 
‘to go by, pass by, pass, cease’, Pol. mijam, 
mijac, ‘to go by, avoid’, and with the nasalized 
forms OSlav. ming, mingti, ‘to go by, pass by, 
pass’, MW. mi net, ‘to go’; fr. I.-E. base *mei~, 
‘to change; to change one’s place; to go’. 
See mean, ‘of low rank’, and cp. irremeable, per- 
meate. Cp. also cong£. 

Mecca, n., city in Arabia, birthplace of Moham- 
med and place of pilgrimage for Mohammedans 
hence ‘the goal of one’s highest aspirations’,. — 
Arab. Makkd 1 , in VArab. pronunciation: 
Mekka h , ‘Mecca’. 

mechanic, adj. — L. mechanicus , fr. Gk. ^r r 
Xavtx6?, ‘resourceful, inventive ; mechanical’, fr. 
fi7)xavr), ‘means, invention, machine’. See 

machine and -ic. 

Derivatives: mechanic, n., mechanic-al , adj., 
mechanic-al-ly , adv., mechanic-al-ness, n., me- 
chanician, n., mechanics, n. 
mechanism, n. — ModL. mechanismus , fr. Gk. 

[A7)xav^, ‘machine’. See prec. word and -ism. 
mechanist, n. — Formed with suff. -ist fr. Gk. 
^7)X a ^, ‘machine’. See mechanic. 

Derivatives: mechanistic, adj., mechanistic-al- 
ly, adv. 

mechanize, tr. v. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. Gk. 
[rqxavT?], ‘machine’. See mechanic. 

Derivatives: mechaniz-ation , n., mechaniz-er, n. 
mechano-, combining form denoting mechanics 
or mechanism. — Gk. (XY)xavo-, fr. f r/]x av ^> 
‘machine'. See mechanic. 

Mechilta, also Mekhilta, n., a halakic commen- 
tary on Exodus from the school of Rabbi Ish- 
mael (2nd cent.) — Fr. Aram, mekhilta, ‘rule’, 
lit. ‘measure of capacity’, fr. kul, ‘to compre- 
hend, measure’, which is rel. to Heb. kdl, ‘he 
comprehended, measured’, hakhtl , ‘to hold, 
contain’, Ugar. kl, ‘to contain, measure’, Arab. 
kdla, ‘he measured (grain)’. 

Mechlin, n. — 1 Short for Mechlin lace, i.e. lace 
made at Mechlin, a town in Belgium. Cp. 
malines. 

meco-, combining form meaning ‘length’ or 
‘long’. — Gk. (jnrjxo-, fr. [Z7jxo<;, ‘length’, corre- 
sponding to Dor. Gk. p.axos, of s.m., and rel. to 
p,axpo?, ‘long’. See macro- and cp. mekometer. 
meconic, adj., pertaining to an acid found in opi- 
um. — Gk. {rqxtovix^c, ‘of, or pertaining to, the 
poppy’, fr. iiVjxow. See next word and -ic. 
meconium, n., the fecal discharge of the newborn 
infant (med.) — L. meconium, ‘poppy-juice; the 
first excrements of the newborn child’, fr. Gk. 
jnrjxtovtov, dimin. of ptrjxov, ‘poppy’, which 
corresponds to Dor. p.axoiv, of s.m., and is 
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cogn. with OSiav. maku , Pol. mak (whence 
OPruss. moke), ‘poppy’, OS. maho, OHG. mago. 
Late MHG. mahen, man, dial. Austro- Bavarian 
mogrt, G. Mohn, ‘poppy’ (Lith. magone , Lett. 
maguone, of s.m., are German loan words.) Cp. 
the second element in Eomecon. 
medal, n. — MF. (= F.) midaille, fr. It. medaglia , 
fr. VL. *metallia (scil. moneta), ‘metal coin’, fr. 
L. metallum. See metal and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: medal , tr. v., medal(t)-ed, adj., 
medall-ic, adj., and the hybrid medal(l)-ist , n. 
medallion, n. — F. medallion , fr. It. medaglione , 
augment, of medaglia. See medal and -oon. 
Derivative: medallion, tr. v. 
meddle, intr. y., to interfere. — ME. medelen, 
medlen , fr. OF. medler, mesler, ‘to mix, mingle; 
to meddle’ (whence F. meler, ‘to mix, mingle’, 
se meler , ‘to meddle’), fr. ML misculare , fr. L. 
miscere , ‘to mix, mingle’. See mix and cp. 
medley and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: meddl-er , n., meddlesome, adj., 
meddle-some-ness, n. 

Mede, n., inhabitant of Media. — L. Medus, fr. 
Gk. M^Boc;, ‘Mede’. 

Medea, n., sorceress, daughter of Aeetes, king of 
Colchis ( Greek mythol . ) — L. Medea , fr. Gk. 
M^Beta, lit. ‘cunning’, rel. to ‘counsel, 

plan, device, cunning’, p-yjSeaOai, ‘to devise, re- 
solve, advise’, p£8wv, ps8£tov, ‘guardian, ruler’ 
(prop. pres. part, of the ancient verb piBet-v, 'to 
protect, rule over’), piBeoffac, ‘to be mindful of, 
give heed to, think on’, p£Bipvoq, ‘a measure’, 
fr. I.-E. base *med-, ‘to measure, limit, consider’, 
which is a -^-enlargement of base *me-, ‘to meas- 
ure’. See meditate and cp. Andromeda and 
words there referred to. Cp. also Medeola. 
Medeola, n., a genus of plants, the Indian cu- 
cumber-root ( bot .) — ModL., dimin. formed 
from the name of Medea, the sorceress; so 
called for its reputed medicinal value, 
medi-, combining form. — See medio-, 
media, n., formerly, a voiced stop consonant ( b , 
d or g) (phonet.); — ModL. (short for littera 
media , lit. ‘middle letter’), fern, of L. medius, 
‘middle’, which stands for *medhyos; rel. to Os- 
can mefial (fem. sing.), ‘in the middle’, and cogn. 
with OI. madhyah, Avestic maidya-, ‘middle’, 
Gk. piccroc, Att. Goth, midjis, OE. 

midd, OIr. mid-, ‘middle’, OSiav. mezda, ‘road’, 
orig. ‘ridge (between two fields)’, meidu, ‘be- 
tween’, OPruss. median , ‘forest’, Lith. medis, 
‘tree’, East Lith. midzias , ‘forest, tree’, Arm. 
me), ‘the middle’, Alb. mjet, ‘means’, mes, mjes, 
mjez , ‘means’, Gheg mjedis (for mjet -vis, mjed- 
vis ), ‘middle, center’ (lit. ‘middle place’), Gaul. 
medio-, ‘middle’ (e.g. in Medio-lanum, ‘Milan’). 
Cp. mid, middle, midst, amid. Cp. also median, 
mediant, mediastinum, mediate, mediocre, medi- 
um, immediate, intermediate, intermezzo, mean, 
‘intermediate’, medulla, meridian, mesne, meso-, 
met a-, metayer, mezzanine, mezzotint, Midi, 
midinette, milieu, mitten, mizzen, mizzenmast, 
moiety, monial, moyen age. 
media, n., middle membrane of an artery ( anat .) 
— Medical* L. (short for membrana media, lit. 
‘middle membrane’), fem. ofL. medius. Seeprec. 
word. 

media, n. pi. — PI. of medium, 
medial, adj., situated in the middle. — Late L. 
medialis, fr. L. medius. See media, ‘voiced stop 
consonant’, and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: medial-ly , adv. 
median, adj., middle; situated in the middle. — 
L. medianus , ‘that which is in the middle, mid- 
dle’, fr. medius. See media, ‘voiced stop conso- 
nant’, and -an, and cp. mean, ‘intermediate’, 
mesne, monial, moyen age. 

Derivative: median, a median line, point or 
number. 

Median, adj., pertaining to Media; n., 1) a Mede; 
2) the language of ancient Media. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. Gk. MtjSco<;, ‘of Media’, fr. 
MijBoc. See Mede and cp. Medic, 
median vein {anat.) — L- vena mediana. Accord- 
ing to Joseph Hyrtl (in his Onomatologia anato- 
mica , p. 320), these words do not mean ‘the 
middle vein’, but are derived from the name of 
Al-Madyan , ibn Abderrahman, a commentator 



of Avicenna’s Canticum. So arose the term 
‘vein of Al-Madyan\ whence Armegandus 
coined the name vena mediana , which was mis- 
interpreted later as ‘the middle vein’ (see median). 
mediant, n., the third note of the diatonic scale 
(music). — It. mediant e , fr. Late L. mediant em, 
acc. of medians , ‘dividing in the middle’, pres, 
part, of medidre ; so called as being midway be- 
tween the tonic and the dominant. See mediate, 
adj., and -ant. 

mediastinitis, n., inflammation of the tissue of the 
mediastinum (med.) — A Medical L. hybrid 
coined fr. mediastinum and suff. -itis. 
mediastino-, combining form denoting ‘of the 
mediastinum, mediastinal’. See next word, 
mediastinum, n., 1) a membranous partition sep- 
arating two cavities of the body; 2) space in 
the middle of the chest between the two pleurae 
(anat.) — Medical L., neut. of mediastinus , ‘serv- 
ant, attendant’, which stands for *medidstrinus , 
fr. *medidster, ‘the one in the middle’, fr. L. 
medius. See media, ‘voiced stop consonant’. 
Derivative: mediastin-al, adj. 
mediate, adj., dependent on. — Late L. mediatus, 
pp. of medidre , *to divide in the middle, to 
halve’, fr. L. medius. See media, ‘voiced stop 
consonant’ and adj. suff. -ate and cp. mediant. 
Derivative : mediate-ly , adv. 
mediate, intr. v., to intervene; tr. v., to bring 
about by intervention. — Lit. ‘to be in the 
middle’, fr. Late L. mediatus, pp. of medidre. 
See prec. word. 

mediation, n. — ME. mediacioun, fr. OF. media- 
cion (F. mediation ), fr. Late L. mediationem, 
acc. of mediatio, lit. ‘a division in the middle’, 
fr. mediatus, pp. of medidre. See mediate, adj., 
and -ion. 

mediatize, tr. v., formerly in Germany, under the 
Holy Roman Empire, to reduce to mediate de- 
pendance or vassalage. — F. midiatiser , fr. 
mediat , ‘mediate’. See mediate, adj., and -ize. 
Derivative: mediatiz-at-ion , n. 
mediator, n. — ME. media tour, fr. OF. media- 
tour (F. mediateur), fr. Late L. mediatorem, acc. 
of mediator, fr. media: us, pp. of medidre. See 
mediate, adj., and agential suff. -or. 
mediatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. 
Late L. mediatus, pp. of medidre. See mediate, 
adj. 

Derivative: mediatori-al, adj. 

Medic, adj.. Median; n., the language of ancient 
Media. — Gk. M^BtxB;, ‘Median’, fr. MrjBo<;. 
See Mede and cp. Median. Cp, also next word, 
medic, n., any plant of the genus Medicago (bot.) 

— L. medica, fr. Gk. Mt;8ixt) (scil. n6ai), 
‘(grass) from Media’, fem. ofM7)Bix6s, ‘Median’ 
(see Medic); so called because it came to the 
Greeks from Media. 

medicable. — L. medicabilis, ‘that which can be 
healed, curable’, fr. medicari , ‘to heal, cure’, fr. 
medicus. See medical amd -able. 

Medicago, n., a genus of plants, the medic (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. MtjB(,X7j, name of the alfalfa, 
lit. ‘the Median (plant)’. See medic. 

medical, adj. — F. medical, fr. Late L. medicalis , 
‘of a physician’, fr. L. medicus, ‘physician’, 
which is rel to medert, ‘to heal’, and cogn. with 
Avestic \i-mad, ‘physician’, fr. I.-E. base *med 
‘to measure, limit, consider, advise’, whence also 
Gk. fjujSog, ‘counsel, plan, device, cunning’, the 
PN’s MtjBv), etc., which originally de- 

noted healing deities , pujScaffca, ‘to devise, re- 
solve, advise’, piSecrDat., ‘to b.e mindful of, give 
heed to, think on’. See meditate and Medea and 
cp. remedy. Cp. also metheglin. The word med- 
ical was introduced into English by Thomas 
Browne (1605-82). 

Derivatives: medical, n., medical-ly, adv. 
medicament, n. — F. medicament, fr. L. medica- 
mentum, ‘drug, remedy, medicament’, lit. 
‘means or instrument of healing’, formed from 
the verb medicari, ‘to heal, cure’, with -mentum, 
a suffix denoting instrument. See medicate and 
-ment. 

Derivatives: medicament, tr. v., medicament-ary , 
adj., medicament-ation , n., medicament-ous, adj. 
medicaster, n., a quack. — Formed fr. L. medicus , 
‘physician’, with the pejorative suff. -aster. Cp. 



poetaster. 

medicate, tr. v. — L. medicatus, pp. of medicare, 
medicari, ‘to heal, cure’, fr. medicus. See medical 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: medication (q.v.), medicat-ive, adj., 
medicator (q.v.), medicat-ory, adj. 
medication, n. — L. medicatio, gen. -dnis, 
‘healing, cure’, fr. medicatus, pp. of medicare, 
medicari. See prec. word and -ion. 
medicator, n. — Late L. medicator , ‘physician’, 
fr. L. medicatus , pp. of medicare, medicari. See 
medicate and agential suff. -or. 
medicine, n. — ME., fr. OF. medicine, medecine 
(F. medecine), fr. L. mediana , ‘healing art, the 
shop of a physician, remedy, relief’, prop. fem. 
of the adjective medicinus , ‘of a physician’, used 
as a noun, fr. medicus. See medical and subst. 
suff. -ine. 

Derivatives: medicine , tr. v., medicin-al, adj. 
and n., medicin-al-ly , adv. 
medico, n., physician ( colloq .) — It. medico, fr. 
L. medicus. See medical. 

medico-, combining form meaning 1) ‘medical, 
medicinal’; 2) ‘medical and’. — Fr. L. medicus. 

See medical. 

medieval, mediaeval, adj., pertaining to, or sug- 
gestive of, the Middle Ages. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. medius, ‘middle’, and aevum, 
‘age’. See media, ‘voiced stop consonant’, and 

age. 

Derivative: medi(a)eval-ly , adv. 
medievalism, mediaevalism, n., 1) the spirit of the 
Middle Ages; 2) devotion to medieval prac- 
tices. — See prec. word and -ism. 
medievalist, mediaevalist, n., 1) a student of 
medieval history, etc.; 2) one devoted to the 
spirit and practices of the Middle Ages. — See 
medieval and -ist. 

medievalize, mediaevalize, tr. v., 1) to render 
medieval ; 2) to adopt medieval customs, etc. — 
See medieval and -ize. 

medio-, medi-, combining form meaning ‘middle’. 
— Fr. L. medius, ‘middle’. See media, ‘voiced 
stop consonant’. 

mediocre, adj., of middle quality; average. — 
MF. (= F.) mediocre, fr. L. mediocris, ‘mid- 
dling, moderate, indifferent, tolerable’, orig. 
‘being half-way up the height of a mountain’, 
compounded of medius , ‘middle’, and ocris, ‘a 
rugged, stony mountain’. For the first element 
see media, ‘voiced stop consonant’. The second 
element is rel. to Umbr. ukar , ocar, ‘fortress, 
citadel, mountain’, and cogn. with Gk. Sxpu;, 
‘peak, point’, Homeric Bxpiav, ‘to make rough 
or rugged’, oxpiaaOat, ‘to be exasperated’, Mir. 
ochar, W. ochr , ‘comer, border’, and in grada- 
tional relationship to L. deer, acris , acre, ‘sharp’. 
See acrid and cp. Oxalis. 
mediocrity, n. — ME. mediocrite, fr. MF. (= F.) 
mediocrite , fr. L. mediocritatem, acc. of medio- 
critds , ‘moderateness, moderation, indifference, 
inferiority’, fr. mediocris. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

meditate, tr. and intr. v. — L. medi tat us, pp. of 
meditari, *to think over, consider ; to think, re- 
flect’, fr. I.-E. base *med-, ‘to measure, limit, 
consider, advise’, whence also — with vowel gra- 
dation — L. modus , ‘measure, limit, boundary, 
manner, mode, mood’, moderdre, ‘to set limits 
to, moderate’, modestus, ‘moderate, virtuous, 
sober, discreet, modest’, modernus, ‘modem’, 
modius, ‘a corn measure’. From the same base 
derive L. mederi, ‘to heal’, medicus, ‘physician’, 
Oscan meddiss, meddis, ‘judge’, Gk. piBtuv, 
(xe££t»>v, ‘ruler’ (prop. pres. part, of the ancient 
verb piBetv, ‘to protect, rule over’), piBeaOai, 
‘to be mindful of, give heed to, think on’, piBi- 
pvoc;, ‘a measure’, ‘counsel, plan, device, 

cunning’, pj8e<r&«i, ‘to devise, resolve, advise’, 
OIr. midiur , ‘I judge, estimate’, med, ‘measure’, 
mess (for *med-tu ), ‘judgement’, W. meddwl, 
‘mind, thinking’, Goth, miton, OE. metan, ‘to 
measure’. See mete, v., and cp. meet, ‘suitable’, 
must, v. Cp. also Medea, medical, medicine. 
Medusa, mode, model, moderate, modern, mod- 
est, modicum, modify, modiolus, modulate, 
module, modus, mood, commode, commodity, 
accommodate, mold, ‘pattern’, and the second ele- 
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ment in Andromeda, automedon, Diomedes, Ga- 
nymede, turmoil. I.-E. base *med- is a -^-enlarge- 
ment of base *me-, ‘to measure’, whence OI. 
matih, ‘measure’, mati, mfmati, ‘measures’, ma- 
tram (neut.), mdtra (fern.), ‘measure’, Avestic 
md-, ‘to measure’, Toch. A me-, ‘to measure’, 
mem, ‘measure’, Hitt, mehur , ‘time, point of 
time’, Gk. ‘(jounsel, plan, skill’, fi^xpov, 

‘measure’, L. metior , metiri ', *to measure’. Alb. 
mat , mas , ‘I measure’, mase , ‘measure, age, gen- 
eration’, mates , ‘measure, cubit’, mot, ‘year, 
weather’, OSIav. ‘measure', w^r/7/, ‘to meas- 

ure’, Lith. mattioti, ‘to measure’, mStas, ‘time, 
year; measure’, OPruss, mettan, ‘year’, Lett. 
mets , ‘space of time’, matas, ‘measure’, OSIav. 
m$ to, mesti, Lith. metii, mesti, Lett, mest, ‘to 
throw’ (orig. ‘to measure off, aim at’), OHG. 
mal, Goth, mel, ‘time; hour’. Cp. matra, mensal, 
‘pertaining to the table’, meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’, -meter, Metis, and the second element 
in castrametation, firman, v iman a. Cp. also meal, 
‘food’. 

meditation, n. — ME. meditacioun , fr. OF. medi- 
tation (F. meditation), fr. L. meditationem, acc. 
of meditatio, ‘a thinking over, meditation’, fr. 
meditatus, pp. of meditare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

meditative, adj. — Late L. meditatlvus , fr. L. 
meditatus , pp, of meditare. See meditate and 
-ive. 

Derivatives: meditative-ly, adv., meditative-ness , 
n. 

mediterranean, adj., enclosed, or nearly enclosed, 
by sea; n.) a mediterranean sea; (cap.) the Me- 
diterranean sea. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
mediterraneus, ‘inland’, lit. ‘in the middle of 
land’, fr. medius , ‘middle’, and terra , ‘land’. See 
media, ‘voiced stop consonant’, and terra. 

meditullium, n., 1) the diploS (anat.); 2) the 
mesophyll ( bot .) — L., ‘the middle’, compounded 
of medius, ‘middle’, and *tullium , *tollium, 
‘earth’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to tellus , ‘earth’. See media, ‘voiced stop 
consonant’, and tellurian. 

medium, n. — L., ‘the middle’, neut. of the ad- 
jective medius, ‘middle’, used as a noun. See 
media, ‘voiced stop consonant’. 

Derivatives: medium, adj., medium-istic, adj., 
medium-ize, tr. v. 

medlar, n., 1) a small tree of the rose family; 2) 
its fruit. — ME. medler , fr. OF. medler , mesler , 
‘medlar tree’, fr. OF. mesple, mesle (F. nefle), 
‘medlar (the fruit)’, fr. L. mespila (also mes- 
pilus, mespilum ), of s.m., fr. Gk. fiioTuXov, 
‘medlar (the fruit)’, which is a foreign word of 
unknown origin, Cp. naseberry. 

medley, n., mixture. — ME. medle, fr. OF. mesd- 
lee , medlee , meslee (F. melee), prop. fem. pp. of 
medler, mesler (F. miler), ‘to mix, mingle’, fr. 
ML. misculare , fr. L. miscere, ‘to mix, mingle’. 
See mix and cp. chance-medley. Cp. also meddle, 
melee, mell, pell-mell, melange. 

Derivative: medley, adj. and tr. v. 

Medoc, n., a kind of claret. — So called from 
Medoc , name of the plain between the Gironde 
and the Atlantic, where it is produced. 

medulla, n., the marrow of bones (anat.) — L., 
‘marrow; pith of plants’, of uncertain etymolo- 
gy; perh. fr. orig. *(s)merulld (with -d- for -r-, 
under the influence of medius, ‘middle’), fr. 
I.-E. base *smeru , ‘fat’, whence also OE. smeoru, 
‘fat, grease’, OIr. smiur, ‘marrow’, W. mer, of 
s.m. See smear, n., and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: medull-ar, adj., medullary (q.v.), 
medullat-ed , adj., medullation (q.v.), medull-iz * 
ation , n. # medullose (q.v.) 

medullary, adj., pertaining to, or consisting of, 
the medulla. — L. medullar is, ‘situated in the 
marrow’, fr. medulla. See prec word and adj. 
suff. -ary. 

medullation, n., the development of marrow. — 
Formed fr. Late L. medulldtus, ‘possessed of 
marrow, marrowy’, pp. of medullare, ‘to fill 
with marrow’, fr. L. medulla. See medulla and 
-ation. 

medullitis, n., inflammation of marrow (med.) — 
A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. medulla and 
Gk. suff. -ms. See medulla and -itis. 



medullose, adj., pithlike. — L. medullosus , ‘full of 
marrow’, fr. medulla. See medulla and adj. suff. 
-ose. 

Medusa, n., one of the three Gorgons, whose 
gaze turned to stone everyone that looked at her 
(Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. MeSouaa, lit. 
‘guardian’, prop, fem pres. part, of the ancient 
verb [jieSeiv, ‘to protect, rule over’. See Medea 
and cp. words there referred to. 
medusa, n., a jellyfish ( zool .) — Fr. prec. word. 

Derivatives : medus-al, medus-an, adjs. 
medusoid, 1) adj., like a medusa; 2) a medusalike 
gonophore of a hydrozoan (zool.) — Com- 
pounded of medusa and Gk. ‘like’, fr. 

elSos, ‘shape, form’. See -oid. 
meed, n., reward (poet.) — ME. mede, fr. OE. 
med , meord, ‘reward, requital’, rel. to OS. meda, 
OHG. meta, miata , mieta, MHG., G. miete , 
Goth, mizdo , ‘reward’, and cogn. with OI. mi- 
dhdm (for *mizdhd-), ‘prize, reward, contest, 
booty’, midhvah, ‘giving in abundance’, Avestic 
mizda, ‘reward’, Gk. u.lo-&6s (for *mizdhds), 
‘wages, pay’, OSIav. mizda, ‘salary’, 
meek, adj. — ME. mek, fr. earlier meoc, fr. 
ON. mjukr, ‘mild, soft, gentle’, which is rel. to 
Goth, muka-modei , ‘humility’, and prob. cogn. 
with OIr. mocht (for *mukto~), ‘mild, gentle', 
L. mucus , ‘mucus of the nose’. See mucus and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: meek-ly, adv., meek-ness, n., 
meerkat, n., 1) a monkey (obsol .) ; 2) the suricate. 

— Du., ‘monkey’, fr. MDu. meercatte , lit. ‘sea 
cat’; cp. MLG. merkatte, Dan. marekat , Swed. 
markatta, OHG. merikazza, MHG. merkatze , 
G. Meerkatze. See mere, ‘sea’, and cat. These 
words are not connected with OI. markdfafy, 
‘ape, monkey’. 

meerschaum, n., a porous, clay like mineral com- 
posed of silicate of magnesia. — G., lit. ‘sea 
foam’, loan translation of L. spuma maris , 
which itself is a loan translation of Gk. &X&q 
#xvr); orig. name of the Alcyonium, popularly 
named ‘mermaid’s glove’; so called from its 
having been mistaken for thickened sea foam. 
See mere, ‘sea’, and scum, 
meet, tr. v., to encounter; intr. v., to come to- 
gether. — ME. meten , fr. OE. me tan, rel. to ON. 
mceta , OS. motion, ‘to meet’, and to OS., OE. 
mot, ‘a meeting’. See moot, ‘meeting’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: meet, n., meet-er , n., meet-ing, n. 
meet, adj., suitable. — ME. mete, fr. OE. gemxte , 
‘suitable, fit’, rel. to ON. mxtr, OHG. gimaji, 
MHG. gemxze, G. gerndfi, ‘suitable’, OE. me- 
tan , etc., ‘to measure’; fr. I.-E. base *med-, 
^-enlargement of *me-,*t o measure’. See mete, 
‘to measure’. 

Derivatives : meet-ly, adv., meet-ness, n. 

Meg, fem. PN. — Dimin. of Margaret, 
mega-, before a vowel meg-, combining form 
meaning ‘large, great’ (in physics it is used in the 
meaning of ‘a million times’, e.g. megavolt = a 
million volts). — Fr. Gk. [i£ya<;, fem. neyaXvj, 
neut. piiya, ‘great, large, mighty’, which is cogn. 
with L. magnus, ‘great, large, much, abundant’, 
Goth, mikils , OE. micel, my cel, ‘great, big, 
many’. See mickle and cp. magnum. Cp. also 
omega, acromegaly, almagest, Agastaehe. 
megacephalic, megacephalous, adj., large-headed. 

— Compounded of mega- and Gk. xe<poc X^, 
‘head’. See cephalic, resp. cephalous. 

Megaceros, n., a genus of mammals of the deer 
family (zool.) — ModL., compounded of mega- 
and Gk. xepat;, ‘horn’. See cerato-. 

Megachile, n., a genus of bees (zool.) — ModL-., 
compounded of mega- and Gk. x e ^°S> ‘lip’. 
See chilo-. 

megal-, form of megalo- before a vowel, 
megalith, n., a huge prehistoric stone. — Com- 
pounded of mega- and Gk. X($o<;, ‘stone’. See 

litho-. 

Derivative: megalith-ic, adj. 
megalo-, before a vowel megal-, combining form 
meaning ‘large, great’ (in medicine it is used to 
denote abnormal enlargement). — Gk. usyaXo-, 
jzeyaX-, enlarged stem of piya? (gen. pisyaXou), 
‘large, gTeat, mighty’. See mega-, 
megalocardia, n., abnormal enlargement of the 



heart (med.) — Medical L., compounded of 
megalo- and Gk. xapSla, ‘heart’. See cardio-. * 
megalocephalic, adj. — The same as megacephal- 
ic. 

megalomania, n., mania for great things; delu- 
sion of greatness (med.) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of megalo- and Gk. jzavta, »‘madness\ 
See mania. 

Derivative: megalo mani-ac, adj. 
megalosaur, n., any animal of the genus Megalo - 
saurus. — See Megalosaurus. 
megalosaurian, adj., pertaining to the megalo - 
saurs; n., a megalosaur. — See prec. word and 
-ian. 

Megalosaurus, n., a genus of gigantic dinosaurs 
( paleontol .) — ModL., compounded of megalo- 
and Gk. craupos, ‘lizard’. See sauro-. 
megaphone, n. — Compounded of mega- and 
Gk. <po )W), ‘voice’. See phone, ‘speech sound’, 
megapode, also megapod, n., any of the birds of 
the family Megapodiidae. — See next word. 
Megapodiidae, n. pi., a family of birds inhabiting 
Australia and the Malay Archipelago (orni- 
thol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
mega- and Gk. tcou?, gen. 7co86<;, ‘foot’. See 
podo-. 

megaron, n., the great hall in the Greek palace, 
esp. at Mycenae (archeol.) — Gk. piyapov, 
‘large room, hall; sanctuary, shrine’; pi. pi- 
yapa, ‘pits (into which young pigs were thrown 
in the Thesmophoria)’ ; of uncertain origin; 
possibly fr. Heb. m* f dra h , ‘cave’, 
megasporangium, n., a sporangium containing 
megaspores (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
mega- and sporangium. 

megaspore, n., a large asexual spore produced by 
certain plants, as the embryo sac of a seed 
plant (bot.) — Compounded of mega- and Gk. 
CF7ropa, ‘a sowing, seed’. See spore, 
megass, megasse, n., sugar cane crushed in the 
mill. — Variants of bagasse, 
megavolt, n., one million volts. — Compounded 
of mega- and volt. 

megawatt, n., one million watts. — Compounded 
of mega- and watt. 

megerg, n., one million ergs. — Compounded of 
meg- and erg. 

Megilloth, n. pl„ the five scrolls (Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and Esther) con- 
tained in the Hagiographa (Bible). — Heb. 
m s ghilldth, ‘scrolls, rolls’, pi. of m s ghilla h , fr. 
galdl, ‘he rolled, unfolded’. See gelilah and cp. 
words there referred to. 

megilp, also magilp, megilph, n., a mixture of 
linseed oil and mastic varnish. — Of unknown 
origin. 

megohm, n., one million ohms. — Compounded 
of meg- and ohm. 

megrim, n., hemicrania, migraine. — ME. mi- 
grene , migreine fr. OF. (= F.) migraine, fr. 
Late L. hemicrania. See migraine, hemicrania. 
mehtar, n., a sweeper, groom. — Hind, mehtar , fr. 
Pers. mihtar, ‘prince’, lit. ‘greater’, whence ‘a 
great officer’, later ironically applied to a 
sweeper and to a stable boy. Pers. mihtar is 
compar. of mih, ‘great’, which is rel. to Avestic 
maz-, mazant- ‘great’, fr. MPers. meh, mazah -, 
‘greatness’, OI. mah-, maha -, mahdt-, ‘great’, 
and cogn. with Gk. (jiyocq, L. magnus, ‘great’. 
See magnum and cp. matranee. 
meinie, meiny, n., household; retinue. — OF. 
maisnie, mesnie, fr. L. mansionem , acc. of 
mdnsio, ‘a staying, remaining, dwelling, habita- 
tion’. See mansion and cp. menial, 
nieionite, n., a calcium aluminum silicate (mine- 
ral.) — F. mdionite, formed with subst. suff. -ite 
fr. Gk. (jietav, ‘smaller’ (see meiosis) ; so called 
because thepyramids of its crystals are lower than 
the pyramids of the crystals of the vesuvianite. 
meiosis, n., 1) litotes (rhet.) ; 2) the process by 
which the number of chromosomes is reduced 
from the diploid to the haploid (biol.) — Gk. 
p.eltoou;, *a lessening’, fr. p.eiouv, ‘to lessen’, fr. 
(lekov, ‘lesser, less’, fr. I.-E. base *mei ‘to 
lessen, diminish’. See minimum and -osis and cp. 
mio- and words there referred to. 
meistersinger, n. — G. Meistersinger , lit. ‘master 
singer’, fr. Meister , ‘master’, and Singer, ‘sing- 
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er\ fr. singen, ‘to sing’. See master, sing and 
agential suff. -er and cp. minnesinger. 

Mekhilta, n. — See Mechilta. 
mekometer, n., a range finder. — Compounded 
of Gk. , ‘length’, and jjletpov, ‘measure’. 

See meco- and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
mel, n., honey (pharm.) — L., cogn. with Hitt. 
milit , ‘honey’, milittu , miliddu , ‘sweet’. Arm. 
melr, gen. meiu, ‘honey’, Gk. {jt£Xi, ‘honey’, 
jjtiXiarcra, Att. piXiTxa (for ‘bee’, 

lit. ‘honey fly’, (3 X£tt 6> (for *piX£Tta> ‘I cut out 
the comb of bees’, Alb. mjal\ mjaVte , ‘honey’, 
OIr. mil , ‘honey’, Ir. mills, ‘sweet’, WBret. mel, 
‘honey’, Goth, milijp , ‘honey’, OE. mildeaw , 
‘honeydew, nectar’, milisc , ‘honeyed, sweet’, 
OHG. milsken, ‘to sweeten’. See mildew and cp. 
melliferous, mellifluent. Cp. also meliceris, meli- 
lite, melilot, Melissa, molasses, mulse, caramel, 
hydro mel, oenomel. 

melammed, melamed, n., a Jewish teacher, esp. 
teacher in a heder. — Heb. m^lammedh , 
‘teacher’, partic. of limmedh, ‘he taught’, Pi‘el of 
lamddh, ‘he learned’, orig. ‘he exercised; ac- 
customed to’ (Pi‘el is the intensive conjugation; 
sometimes, as in this case, it has causative force). 
See Talmud. 

Melampyrum, n., a genus of plants, the cow- 
wheat (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. (/eXapLKupov, 
‘black wheat’, fr. piXa? , gen. {iiXavo<;, ‘black’, 
and 7top6<;, ‘wheat’. See melano- and pyrene, 
melan-, form of melano- before a vowel, 
melancholia, n. — Late L. See melancholy, 
melancholiac, n., one who suffers from melan- 
cholia. — Formed fr. melancholia with suff. -ac. 
melancholic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized 

by, melancholy. — ME. melancolik, fr. MF. 
(= F.) milancolique , fr. Late L. meiancholicus , 
fr. Gk. [xeXaYXoXix6<; ) fr. [JLeXaYXoXioc. See next 
word and -ic. 

Derivative: melancholic-al-ly , adv. 
melancholy, n. — ME. melancolie , fr. OF. melan- 
colie (F. milancolie), fr. Late L. melancholia , fr. 
Gk. pLeXayxoXia, ‘atrabiliousness’, lit. ‘black 
bile’, fr. [jiXai;, gen. piXavos, ‘black’, and yoki), 
‘bile’. See melano- and choler. 

Derivative: melancholy , adj. 

Melanesia, n., a group of islands in the Pacific, 
extending from the Admiralty to the Fiji Is- 
lands. — Compounded of melan- and Gk. vrjco;, 
‘island’, which is prob. rel. to vrj-xetv, ‘to swim’* 
fr. I.-E. base *sna~, ‘to flow’. See Indonesia and 

cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: Melanesi-an , adj. and n. 

melange, also melange, n., a mixture; medley. — 
F. melange, fr. miler, ‘to mix, mingle’, fr. OF. 
mesler. See meddle. 

melanic, adj., characterized by melanism or 
melanosis. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. \xi- 
Xas, gen. plXavoc, ‘black’. See melano-. 
melanin, n., a black pigment found in the hair, 
skin, etc. of animals (biochem.) — Formed with 
chem. suff. -In fr. Gk. {i£Xoc<;, gen. piXavoe, 
‘black’. See melano-. 

melanism, n., abnormal development of dark 
pigment in the skin, hair, eyes, etc. (physiol.) — 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. jj^Xas, gen. 
piXavo;, ‘black’. See melano-. 
melanite n., a black variety of garnet (mineral.) 
— G. Melanit , coined by the German geologist 
and mineralogist A. Werner (1750-1817) in 
1807 fr. Gk. piXocc;, gen. piXavos, ‘black’, and 
suff. -it, which goes back to Gk. -izrjq. See mela- 
no- and subst. suff. -ite. 

melano-, before a vowel melan-, combining form 
meaning ‘black’. — Gk. peXavo-, jxeXav-, fr. 
p6Xocs, fem. piXcuva, neut. p£Xav (gen. piXavo<;, 
resp. p,eXodvr)<;, piXavos), ‘black’, fr. I.-E. base 
*mel-, ‘dark, soiled, dirty’, whence also OI. 
malindh, ‘dirty, stained, black’, Lith. melynas, 
‘blue’, Lett, meins, ‘black’, mils, ‘dark blue’, 
OPruss. melne , ‘a blue spot’, L.mw//ew,s,‘ red dish’. 
Alb. me-t-em , ‘elm’, Gk. p.i>XXoq (whence L. 
mullus ), ‘red mullet’. See mullet, ‘a fish’, and cp. 
the first element in melancholy and the second 
element in Chaemomeles, Corimelaena, Hama- 
melis. 

Melanochroi, n. pi., members of the Caucasian 
race having black hair and pale complexion. — 



ModL., lit. ‘black and pale’, compounded of 
melan- and Gk. o>xp6<;, ‘pale’. See ocher and cp. 
Xantochroi. 

Derivatives: melanochro-ic, adj.,- melanochroid 
(q.v.), melanochro-ism , n. 
melanochroid, adj., melanochroic. — Com- 
pounded of prec. word and Gk. -oeiSrjc;, ‘like’, 
fr. sISos, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
melanoma, n., a tumor containing melanin ( med .) 

— Medical L., formed fr. melan- and suff. -oma. 
melanosis, n., abnormal deposition of melanin in 

the tissues of the body (med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk.p.eXavamii;, ‘a becoming black’, fr. peXavouv, 
‘to become black’, fr. p£Xa?, gen. piXavoc, 
‘black’. See melano- and -osis. 
melanotic, adj., affected with, or of the nature of, 
melanosis. — See prec. word and -otic, 
melanous, adj., having black hair and dark skin. 

— Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. p£Xoc<;, gen. 
piXavoc;, ‘black’. See melano-. 

Melanthium, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
lit. ‘black flower’, fr. melan- and Gk. 
‘flower’; see anther. 

Melchior, masc. PN. — Lit. ‘king of light’, com- 
pounded of Heb. melekh , ‘king’, and or, ‘light’. 
For the first elemeni-see^ Mameluke and cp. 
malik, for the second see TJrim. 

Melchizedek, name-of a priest-king, contempo- 
rary of the patriarch Abram (Bible). — Heb. 
Malki-tzedeq, lit. ‘king of righteousness’. For 
the first element see Mameluke and cp. prec. 
word. The second element is rel. to Heb. 
tzadaq, ‘he was eighteous’, tzaddiq, ‘just, right- 
eous’. See tzaddik. 

meld, tr. and intr. v., in pinochle, to announce 
for a score. — G. melden, ‘to announce’, fr. 
MHG. melden, ‘to betray, report’, fr. OHG. 
meldon, of s.m,, which is rel. to OS. meldon , of 
s.m., OE. meldian, ‘to declare, tell, display, pro- 
claim’, .OE. meld, ‘proclamation’, Du. melden, 
‘to report; to mention’, and perhaps cogn. with 
Lith. meldiiit , melstl , ‘to request, pray’. Arm. 
malt'em. ‘I beg, Request’, Hitt, maid-, ‘to tell, 
pray’. ■ 

Derivative: meld, n., the act of melding, 
meld, tr. and intr. v., to blend. — A blend of 
melt and weld. ^ ^ 

meldometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
melting points. — Compounded of Gk. piXSeiv, 
‘to melt’, and pirpov, ‘measure’. See meal, 
‘edible grain’, and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
Meleagris, n., the genus of turkeys (or nit hoi.) — 
ModL., fr. L. meleagris, ‘guinea hen’, fr. Gk. 
pEXeaypif;, which is of uncertain origin. It is 
perh. cogn. with Avestic m s r*ga, ‘bird’, Afghan 
marya , of s.m. The Greek word was prob. in- 
fluenced in form by the name of the Greek hero 
MeX£aypoc, Meleagrus, son of Oeneus, king of 
Calydon. 

melee, mel£e, n., conflict, fray, skirmish. — F. 
melee, prop. fem. pp. of meler, ‘to mix, mingle’. 
See medley and cp. melange, 
meli-, combining form meaning ‘honey’. — Gk. 
p.eXt-, fr. piXi, gen. peXixcx;, ‘honey’, which 
is cogn. with L. mel , gen. mellis, ‘honey’. See 
mel. 

Melia, n., a genus of trees (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. jxsXta, ‘ash tree’, which is of unknown 
origin. 

Melianthaceae, n. pi., a family of S. African 
plants (bot.) — ModL., formed from next word 
with suff. -aceae. 

Melianthus, n., a genus of S. African plants (bot.) 

— ModL., compounded of Gk. p£Xt, ‘honey’, 

and ‘flower’. See meli- and anther. 

melic, adj., pertaining to song. — Gk. peXtxos, 
‘of'asong’, fr. piXo;, ‘limb, joint; part of musi- 
cal phrase; song, tune’, which is perh. cogn. 
with Bret, meli, Co. mal, ‘knuckle, joint’, W. 
cym-mal, ‘joint’, and with Toch. A malk-, ‘to 
join, unite’. Cp. the first element in melisma, 
melodrama, melody, and the second element in 
Philomel, dulcimer. For the ending see adj. suff. 
-ic. For the sense development of Gk. psX oq 
cp. Ir. alt , ‘limb; poem’. 

Melica, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
It. melica , meliga , melga, ‘sorghum’, which 
prob. comes fr. ML. milica, a derivative of L. 



milium, ‘millet’. See millet. 

Melicent, fem. PN. — See Milicent. 
meliceris, also melicera, n., a kind of tumor (med.) 
— L. meliceris, fr. Gk. peXooqpic, ‘a tumor 
looking like honeycomb', compounded of piXi, 
‘honey’, and K*)p<k, ‘beeswax’. See meli- and 
cere. 

melilot, n., a kind of clover. — ME. mellilot, fr. 
MF. (= F.) melilot , fr. L. melilotos , ‘a kind of 
clover’, fr. Gk. peXiXwxoi;, pEXiXtoxov, which 
is compounded of piAt, ‘honey’, and Xo>x 6$, 
‘lotus’. See meli- and lotus. 

Melilotus, n., a genus of plants, the sweet clover 
(bot.) — L. melilotos. See melilot. 
melinite, n., a high explosive containing chiefly 
picric acid. — F. milinite, formed with subst. 
suff. -ite. fr. Gk. p.7)Xivo<;, ‘pertaining to an 
apple’, fr. pijXov, ‘apple’. See Malus, ‘the genus 
of apple trees’, and cp. the second element in 
marmalade and in camomile, 
meliorability, n., the capability of being improv- 
ed. — - Coined by the English philosopher Jeremy 
Bentham (1748-1832) fr. L*. melior , ‘better’. 
See meliorate and the suffixes -able and -ity. 
meliorate, tr. and intr. v. — Late L. melioratus , 
pp. of melior are. ‘to make better, improve’, fr. 
melior , ‘better’, prob. with the original meaning 
‘stronger’, fr. I.-E. base *mel~, ‘strong, great, 
numerous’, whence also Gk. paXa, ‘very, very 
much, quite’, paXXov, ‘more, rather' (changed 
from original *peXXov, under the influence of 
fraxxov, -fiotaaov, ‘quicker, sooner, rather’), pa- 
XicjTa, ‘most, most strongly’, L. multus (for 
*mltos), ‘much’, Lett, milns, ‘very much’. See 
multi- and verbal suff. -ate and cp. ameliorate. 
Derivatives: meliorat-ion , n., meliorat-ive, adj., 
meliorat-or, n. 

meliorism, n., the belief that the world tends to 
become better. — Prob. coined by the English 
novelist George Eliot (1819-80) fr. L. melior , 
‘better’ (see prec. word), and suff. -ism. 
meHorist, n., one who believes in meliorism. — 
Formed with suff. -ist fr. L. melior , ‘better’. See 
meliorate. 

Derivative: meliorist-ic, adj. 

Melipona, n., a genus of honeybees of South 
America (zool.) — ModL., compounded of 
meli- and Gk. Trovetv, ‘to toil, work hard’. For 
the first element see meli-. The second element 
derives fr. tt6vo<;, ‘toil, labor’, which stands in 
gradational relationship to tu£vt)s, ‘poor’, rce- 
vioc, ‘poverty’, 7c£veoDai, ‘to work for one’s 
living, to toil, labor’. Cp. Ponera and the second 
element in geoponic, leucopenia. 
melisma, n., melody, tune, vocal ornamentation 
( mus .) — ModL., fr. Gk. p£Xiapa, gen. peXC- 
opaxog, ‘song’, fr. p£Xo?, ‘song, tune'. See melic. 
For the ending see suff. -ma. 

Derivative: melism-atic, adj. 

Melissa, n., name of a genus of mints (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. piXtaaa, Att. p^Xixxx (for *ui- 
Xixia), ‘bee’, prop, ‘honey fly’, fr. piXt, gen. piXi- 
tqs, ‘honey’, which is cogn. with L. mel, gen. 
mellis, ‘honey’ (see mel); so called in allusion to 
the abundant honey yielded by the flowers. 
Melissa, fem. PN. — L., lit. ‘bee’, fr. Gk. pe- 
Xuroa. See prec word. 

Melkarth, Melcarth, n., name of the chief divinity 
of Tyre. — Contraction of Phoen. milekh qart, 
‘king of the city’. Phoen. milekh, ‘king’, is rel. 
to Heb. milekh, ‘king’ ; see Mameluke and cp. 
the first element in Melchior, Melchizedek. 
Phoen. qart, ‘town, city’, is rel. to Heb. qirya h , 
qireth , of s.m., Aram. qiryd h , qiryd, ‘town, 
village’, Arab. qdrya h , ‘village, town’, of s.m. 
Heb. qiryd h , etc., prob. meant orig. ‘meeting 
place’, and derive fr. Heb. qara h , ‘he met, en- 
countered’, resp. from its corresponding equiv- 
alents. Cp. Phoen. Qarthadasht (whence Gk. 
Kapx'qSdw, L. Karthago, Carthago), ‘Carthage’, 
lit. ‘Newtown’. 

meli, tr. and intr. v., to mix; to meddle (obsol. 
and dial.) — ME. mellen, fr. OF. meller , mesler , 
‘to mix, mingle’. See meddle, 
melli-, combining form meaning ‘honey’. — L. 
melli-, from the stem of mel, gen. mellis, ‘honey’. 
See mel. 

melliferous, adj., producing honey. — Com- 
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pounded of L. mel, gen. mellis , ‘honey’, and the 
stem, of ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See nielli- and 
-ferous. 

mellifluence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

mellifluent, adj., mellifluous. — Lit. ‘flowing 
with, or as with, honey*, fr. L. mel , gen. mellis , 
‘honey’, and fluens, gen. -ends, pres, part of 
fluere, ‘to flow’. See mel and fluent. 

Derivatives : mellifluent-ly, adv. 
mellifluous, adj., flowing with honey; sweet- 
sounding. — Late L. mellifluus , ‘flowing with, 
or as with, honey’, compounded of L. mel , gen. 
mellis, 1 honey’ , and fluere , ‘to flow’. See prec. 
word. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Derivatives: mellifluous-ly , adv., mellifluous - 
ness, n. 

mellow, adj., soft and ripe. — ME. rnelwe ; mel- 
owe , ‘ripe, mature’, prob. fr. OE. melu, ‘meal, 
flour’. See meal, ‘edible grain'. 

Derivatives: mellow, tr. and intr. v., mellow-ly , 
adv., mellow-ness, n., mellow-y , adj. 
melodeon, n., 1) a kind of reed organ ; 2) a kind of 
accordion ( mus .) — Coined fr. Late L. melodia. 
See melody. 

melodic, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
melody. — Late L. melodious , fr. Gk. peXu- 
fr. (lEXtpStoc. See melody and -ic. 
melodious, adj., 1) full of melody; 2) pleasant to 
the ear. — ME., fr. MF. melodious (F. m^iodieux), 
fr. melodie (F. melodie). — See melody and -ous. 
Derivatives: melodious-ly , adv., melodious-ness , 
n. 

melodist, n., a composer or singer of melodies. — 
Formed fr. melody with suff. -ist. 
melodize, tr. v., to render melodious; intr. v., to 
compose melodies. — Formed fr. melody with 
suff. -ize. 

melodrama, n., 1) orig. a play with interspersed 
songs; 2) now, a romantic and sensational 
drama. — F. mtfodrame, fr. Gk. £*iXo<;, ‘song’, 
and Spoqjt-a, gen. Spafzaro<;, ‘drama’. See roelic 
and drama. 

Derivatives: melodramat-ic , adj., melodramat-ic- 
al-ly , adv., melodramat-ist , n., melodramat-ize , 
tr. v. 

melody, n. — ME. melodie , fr. OF. melodie (F. 
melodie), fr. Late L. melodia , fr. Gk. ^eXtoSia, 
‘chant, choral song’, which is compounded of 
(ieXo?, ‘song’, and wStj, ‘song’. See melic and 
ode. 

Derivative: melody , v. 

Melolonthinae, n. pi., a subfamily of beetles in- 
cluding the cockchafers ( entomol '.) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -inae fr. Gk. {a7)XqX6v£t), 
‘cockchafer’, which is of uncertain origin, 
melon, n. — Late ME. meloun , fr. MF. { = F.) melon , 
fr. L. melonem, acc. of melo , fr. Gk. (x^Xottettcov, 
‘melon’, lit. ‘apple-shaped ripe fruit’, fr. {jl^Xov, 
‘apple’, and mhrov, ‘ripe’. Cp. It. mellone , Sp. 
meldn , ‘melon’, which are of the same origin. 
See Malus, ‘the genus of apple trees’, and pepsin. 
Melothria, n., a genus of vines (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. (jnrjXco^pov, a kind of white vine. 
Melpomene, n., the Muse of tragedy ( Greek 
mythol . ) — L., fr. Gk. MeX-no^^vr), lit. ‘song- 
stress’, fr. piXitetv, pt£X7reaflm, ‘to sing’, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

melt, intr. v., to become liquid ; dissolve; tr. v., to 
cause to melt. — ME. mel ten, fr. OE. meltan 
(intr. v.), mieltan (tr. v.), rel. to ON. melta, ‘to 
digest’, fr. I.-E. base *meld-, whence also Gk. 
jjiXSeiv, ‘to melt*, L. mollis (for *mold w is), ‘soft, 
mild’. See mollify. 

Derivatives: melt-er, n., melt-ing , n., melt-ing-ly , 
adv., melt-ing-ness , n. 
melt, n., molten metal. — Fr. melt, v. 
melton, n., smooth woolen cloth. — From Mel- 
ton Mowbray, in Leicestershire (England), a 
famous hunting center. 

Derivative: melton, adj. 

mem, n., name of the 13th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Heb mem , contraction of mdyim , 
‘water’, which is rel. to Aram, mayyd, may yin, 
Arab. ma\ Akkad, mu, ‘water’ ; so called in allu- 
sion to the ancient form of this letter Cp. mim- 
mation. 



member, n. — ME. membre , fr. OF. (= F.) mem- 
bre , fr. L. membrum, ‘limb, member, part’, 
which stands for *mems-rom and is cogn. with 
OI. matfisatfi, ‘flesh’, Toch. B. miaa (pi.), Arm. 
mis (gen. msoy), ‘flesh’, Gk. fi7]p6<; (for *mems- 
ro - or *mes-ro -), ‘thigh* (lit. ‘fleshy part’), Alb. 
mis, ‘flesh’, Goth, mims , OSlav. mqso, OPruss. 
mensd, Lett, miesa , ‘flesh’, OIr. mir (for mems- 
ro-, *mes-ro-), ‘piece, bit’, and prob. also with 
Gk. (jL^v'.yE, (for *memsninx, *mesninx\ ‘mem- 
brane’. Cp. membrane, dismember, meninx. 
Derivatives: member-ed , adj., member-less, adj., 
membership, n. 

membranaceous, adj., membranous. — Late L. 
membranaceus, fr. L. membrdna. See next word 
and -aceous. 

membrane, n. — L. membrdna, ‘fine skin, mem- 
brane, parchment’, fr. membrum; see member. 
The orig. meaning of L. membrdna was ‘that 
which covers the members (or a member) of the 
body’. 

membranous, adj. — F. membraneux (fern, mem- 
brane use). fr. membrane, fr. L. membrdna. See 
prec. word and -ous. 

membranula, membranule, n., a little membrane. 

— L. membranula , dimin. of membrdna. See 
membrane and -tile. 

memento, n., something serving as a reminder. — 
L. memento, ‘remember’, imper. of meminisse, 
‘to remember’, which is cogn. with Gk. pti^ova, 
‘I am very eager, I purpose, intend’, fr. I.-E. 
base *men -, ‘to think, to have one’s mind arous- 
ed’, whence also L. mens, ‘mind, understand- 
ing, reason’, Goth, muns, ‘thought, mind’, OE. 
gemynd, ‘memory’. See mind and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Memnon, n., an Ethiopian king slain by Achilles 
in the Trojan war ( Greek mythol) — L. Mem- 
non, fr. Gk. Mepivcov, a word of uncertain ety- 
mology. It possibly stands for *MsSfitov and lit. 
means ‘ruler’, fr. which is prop, the 

pres. part, of the ancient verb uiSeiv, ‘to pro- 
tect, rule over’, hence is of the same origin as the 
second element in the name ’Ayapipt-veov. See 
Agamemnon. 

memo, n. — Short for memorandum. 

Derivative: memo, tr. v., to make a memoran- 
dum of. 

memoir, n., biography, biographical notice. — F. 
memoire, orig. ‘something written to be kept in 
mind’, masc., derived fr. memoire, fern., ‘mem- 
ory’, fr. L. memoria. See memory* 
memorabilia, n. pi., things worth remembering. 

— L. memorabilia, neut. pi. of memorabilis. See 
next word. 

memorable, adj . — ME. , fr. L. memorabilis, ‘mem- 
orable, remarkable, worthy to be remem- 
bered’, fr. memordre, ‘to call to mind’, fr. memor. 
See memory and -able. 

Derivatives: memorable-ness, n,, memorabl-y, 
adv. 

memorandum, n. — L., ‘something to be remem- 
bered’, gerundive of memordre. See prec. word. 
For other Latin gerundives used in English cp. 
agenda and words there referred to. 
memorial, adj. — ME., fr. OF. memorial (F. 
memorial), fr. L. memorials, ‘of memory’, fr. 
memoria. See memory and adj. suff. -al. 
memorial, n. — Subst. use of prec. word. Cp. L. 
memor idle, ‘a memorial’, prop. neut. of the adj. 
memoridlis. 

Derivatives : memorial-ist , n., memorial-ize, tr. v. 
memorize, tr. v., to commit to memory. — 
Formed fr. memory with suff. -ize. 

Derivative: memoriz-ation , n. 
memory, n. — ME. memorie, fr. OF. memorie (F. 
memoire), fr. L. memoria, ‘memory’, fr. memor , 
‘mindful’, which stands for *me-mor and de- 
rives fr. I.-E. *mer-(s)mer-, reduplication of 
base *(s)mer-, ‘to care for, be anxious about, 
think, consider, remember’. From the redupli- 
cated base derive also Avestic mimara ‘mind- 
ful’, OE. gemimor , ‘known’, mamrian , ‘to plot, 
design’, Du. mijmeren, ‘to ponder’. Cp. — with 
full reduplication of base *mer — Gk. [iipfi.epo<;, 
‘causing anxiety, mischievous, baneful’, (x£p- 
^Tjpac (poet?), ‘care, trouble’, (iep|za£petv, pep- 
pL7)pt£eLV, ‘to be anxious, to ponder’. Arm. mor- 



mok ‘ (for *mermero - or *mormoro - ), ‘regret, 
grief’. The simple base *($)mer- appears in OI. 
smarati , Avestic maraiti , ‘remembers’, Gk. piipt- 
piva, ‘care, thought’, |jLepL(jivav, ‘to care for, be 
anxious’, Serbo-Croat mdriti, ‘to care for’, 
Goth, maurnan, OE. murnan , ‘to be anxious 
for’, W. marth , ‘sadness, anxiety’, and possibly 
also in L. mora, ‘hesitation, delay’, OIr. maraim , 
‘I remain’. Cp. memoir, commemorate, remem- 
ber. Cp. also martyr, mourn, smriti. Cp. also 
moratory. 

mem-sahib, n., a word by which Indian speakers 
address a European woman. — Hind, mem- 
fdhib, fr. mem, ‘woman, lady’ (fr. E. ma'am), 
and Arab. ?ahib, ‘master’. See ma’am and sahib, 
men, n. — PI. of man. 

-men, L. suff. used to form neuter nouns. — Fr. 
I.-E. *-mn, whence also the Greek suff. -pea. 
See -m, -ma, -ment. 

menace, n. — ME. manace, fr. OF. manace , 
menace (F. menace), fr. VL. minacia (occurring 
already in Plautus), ‘threat, menace’, fr. L. 
mindx, gen. mindcis, ‘projecting; threatening’, 
fr. minari, ‘to threaten’. Cp. It. minaccia, Sp. 
amenaza, ‘threat’, which, also derive fr. VL. mind- 
cia. See minatory and cp. amenable, demeanor, 
imminent, manada, promenade, 
menace, tr. and intr. v. — ME. menacen, fr. OF. 
manacer , menacer (F. menacer), fr. VL. *mina- 
ciare , ‘to threaten’, fr. minacia. See menace, n. 
Derivatives: menac-er, n., menac-ing , adj., 
menac-ing-ly, adv. 

manage, menage, n., 1) household; 2) manage- 
ment of a household. — F. menage, fr. OF. mais- 
nage , mesnage, fr. VL. mansionaticum, lit. ‘that 
which pertains to the house’, fr. L. mansio, 
gen. mdnsionis, ‘a staying, remaining, night 
quarters, station, place of abode, halting place’, 
fr. manere , ‘to stay, remain’ (in VL., ‘to dwell’). 
See remain and -age and cp. manor, manse, 
mansion, messuage. 

menagerie, n., collection of wild animals kept in 
captivity. — F. mdnagerie, formed fr. manage 
with suff. -erie. See prec. word and -ery. 
Derivative : menager-ist , n. 

Menaspis, n., an extinct genus of sharks ( paleon - 
tol .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
‘moon’, and aaniq, ‘shield’; so called in allu- 
sion to the crescentlike shape. See meno-, 
‘month’, and aspidium. 

mend, tr. and intr. v. — Aphetic for amend (q.v.) 
Derivatives: mend, n., mend-er, n., mend-ing , n., 
mend-able, did). 

mendacious, adj., lying, untruthful. — Fr. L. 
mendax, gen. -dcis, ‘lying, false, mendacious’, 
orig. meaning ‘faulty’, which is rel. to mendum, 
menda , ‘defect, blemish, fault’; see amend and 
-acious and cp. mendicant. The sense develop- 
ment of L. mendax was influenced by mentior , 
mentiri, ‘to speak falsely, lie, deceive’, with 
which it has nothing in common. 

Derivatives: mendacious-ly , adv., mendacious- 
ness, n. 

mendacity, n. — Late L. menddcitds , ‘falsehood, 
mendacity’, fr. L. mendax, gen. -dcis. See men- 
dacious and -ity. 

mendelevium, n., a radioactive element, produced 
esp. by bombardment of einsteinium (chem.) — 
ModL., named after the Russian chemist Dmi- 
tri Ivanovich Mendeleev (1834-1907). For the 
ending see chem. suff. -ium. 

Mendelian, adj., pertaining to the Austrian biol- 
ogist Gregor Johann Mendel (1822-84) or his 
laws of heredity. 

Mendelianism, Mendelism, n., the laws of hered- 
ity enunciated by Gregor Johann Mendel. — 
See prec. word and -ism. 
mendicancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

mendicant, n., a beggar. — L. mendiedns , gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of mendiedre, ‘to beg’, fr. 
mendicus, ‘beggar’, prop, ‘an infirm, wretched, 
miserable person’, fr. mendum, ‘blemish, fault’. 
See mendacious and -ant and cp. maund, ‘to 
beg’. 

mendicity, n., state of being a beggar. — ME. 
mendicite, fr. OF. (= F ) mendicite, fr. L. men- 
dicitdtem, acc. of mendicitds, ‘beggary, mendic- 
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ity’, fr. mendicus. See prec. word and -ity. 
meneghinite, n., a lead antimony sulfide (min- 
eral.) — Named after the Italian mineralogist 
Giuseppe Meneghini (1811-89). For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Menelaus, n., a king of Sparta, brother of Aga- 
memnon and husband of Helen (Greek mythol .) 
— L., fr. Gk. MeviXaoc, lit. ‘resisting the 
people’, fr. piveiv, ‘to stay, abide, remain’, and 
Xa6i;, ‘people’. See meno-, ‘remaining’, and lay, 
‘pertaining to the laity’. 

menhaden, n., a kind of large herring used as fer- 
tilizer. — Corruption of Narragansett Indian 
munnawhatteaug , ‘menhaden’, fr. munnawhat, 
‘fertilizer’. 

menhir, n., an upright monumental stone (archae- 
ol.) — F., lit. ‘a long stone’, fr. Bret, maen, men, 
‘stone’, and hir, ‘long’. Bret, maen, men isrel. to 
W. maen , Co. men , ‘stone’ ; cp. the second ele- 
ment in dolmen. Bret, hir is rel. to OIr. sir, ‘long, 
everlasting’, and cogn. with L. serus, late’ ; see 
serotine and cp. since. 

menial, adj., fit for servants; domestic; servile; n., 
a domestic servant. — Orig. ‘pertaining to the 
household’, fr. ME. meynal , fr. AF. menial , 
meignal , fr. meinie , ‘household’, which corre- 
sponds to OF. mesnie, fr. VL. *mdnsionata, fr. 
L. mdnsidnem. See mansion and cp. meinie, 
manage. 

Derivative: menial-ly, adv. 
mening-, form of meningo- before a vowel, 
meninges, n. pi., the three membranes envelop- 
ing the brain and spinal cord (anat.) — Med- 
ical L., pi. of meninx, fr. Gk. ‘mem- 

brane’. See meninx. 

meningitis, n., inflammation of the meninges 
(med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. 
Gk. gen. {jctjvi, yyoq, ‘membrane’. See 

meninx. 

Derivative: meningit-ic, adj. 
meningo-, before a vowel mening-, combining 
form meaning ‘pertaining to the meninges, 
meningeal’. — Gk. p/^viyyo-, tXYjvtyy-, fr. nrj- 
vty?;, gen. p^viyyo ‘membrane’. See meninx. 
meningocele, n., tumor on the brain (med.) — 
Compounded of meningo- and Gk. X7 jXtj, ‘tu- 
mor, swelling’. See -cele. 
meninx. n., one of the three membranes envel- 
oping the brain and spinal cord (anat.) — Med- 
ical L., fr. Gk. ‘membrane’, which 

prob. stands for *memsninx , *mesninx, and is 
rel. to Gk. |xtj p6$ (for *mems-ro - or *mes-ro -), 
‘thigh’, and cogn. with L. membrum (for *mems- 
rom ), ‘member’. See member and cp. myringa. 
Derivatives: meninge-al, adj., mening-ism. n., 
meningitis (q.v.) 

meniscus, n., a crescent. — ModL., fr. Gk. jx7)vi- 
oxo^, ‘lunar crescent’, dimin. of ‘moon’, 
which is rel. to ‘month’. See meno-, 

‘month’. 

Derivatives: menisc-al , menisc-ate, adjs. 
menispermaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the 
moonseed family (bot.) — KlodL., formed fr. 
Menispermum with suff. -aceae. 
menispermaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Menispermum, n., a genus of plants, the moon- 
seed (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘moonseed’, fr. Gk. 
(JL7JV7), ‘moon’, which is rel. to [X7jv, ‘month’, and 
aTT^p^a, ‘seed’. See meno-, ‘month’, and sperm, 
meno-, combining form meaning ‘month’. — Gk. 
jjiTQvo-, fr. pufjv, gen. |jW]v 6<;, ‘month’, which is 
rel. to [X7JV7], ‘moon’. See moon and cp. menis- 
cus, catamenia, emmenic, neomenia. 
meno-, combining form meaning ‘remaining’, 
as in Menobranchus (zool.) — Fr. Gk. piveiv, ‘to 
remain’, which is cogn. with L. manere , ‘to re- 
main’. See mansion and cp. the first element in 
Menelaus. 

Menobranchus, n., a genus of amphibians having 
a broad tail and large external gills ; called also 
Necturus (zool.) — ModL., compounded of 
meno-, ‘remaining’, and (3payxia (pi.) ‘gills’. 
See branchia. 

menology, n., a calendar of the months. — ModL. 
menologium , fr. Late Gk, fjLYjvoX^ytov, which is 
compounded of Gk. ptrjv, gen. jxtjvoc;, ‘month’, 
and X6yo<;, ‘word, speech, discourse, account’. 



See meno-, ‘month’, and -logy, 
menopause, n., period of life during which men- 
struation ceases.. — Compounded of meno-, 
‘month’,' and Gk. 7cauaic, ‘a stopping, ceasing’, 
fr. irauetv, ‘to cause to cease’. See pause. 
Derivative: menopaus-al , adj. 

Menorah, n., the seven-branched candelabrum in 
the Tabernacle and in the Temple of Jerusalem. 

— Heb. m £ ndra h , ‘candlestick’, from stem n-w-r, 
‘to give light, shine’, whence also ner, ‘lamp’ ; rel. 
to Aram. -Syr. nur , ‘fire’, Arab, ndra, ‘shone’, 
niir, ‘light’, nar , ‘fire’, Aram, m^nartd, ‘candle- 
stick’, Arab. mandra h , ‘candlestick; lighthouse; 
tower of a mosque’, Akkad, nuru, ‘light’, nawa- 
ru, namaru, ‘to give light, shine’. Cp. the second 
element in Abner. Cp. also minaret and the last 
element in Koh-i-noor. 

menorrhagia, n., excessive menstruation (med.) 

— Medical L., compounded of meno-, ‘month’, 
and Gk. -ppayta, ‘a bursting forth’, from the 
stem of prjyvuvat, ‘to burst forth’. See -rrhagia. 

mensal, adj., pertaining to, or used at, the table. 

— Late L. mensdlis . , fr. L. mensa, ‘table’, which 
is prob. identical with mensa, fem. pp. of metiri, 
‘to measure’, and short for tabula mensa , ‘a 
measured board’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
and adj. suff. -al and cp. commensal. Cp. also 
mesa. 

mensal, adj., monthly. — Fr. L. mensis, ‘month’. 

See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
menses, n., the monthly discharge of blood from 
the uterus. — L. menses , ‘months’, pi. of mensis. 
See moon and cp. words there referred to. 
Menshevik, menshevik, n., 1) orig. (from 1903) a 
member of the less radical faction of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party; 2) later (since the rev- 
olution of Nov. 7, 1917), a member of a group 
forming one of the parties opposing the policy 
of the Soviet government. — Russ., lit. ‘one of 
the minority’ (i.e. mensheviki ), fr. menshe , 
‘smaller, less’; so called with reference to the 
party that fought the more radical faction of the 
Bolsheviki, i.e. the ‘majority’ party (see Bolshe- 
vik). Russ, menshe derives fr. I.-E. base *men -, 
‘to lessen, diminish'. See minimum. 

Derivative: Menshevik, menshevik , adj. 
menstrual, adj., 1) pertaining to the menses; 2) 
monthly (astron.) — ME. menstruall , fr. L. 
menstrualis, ‘monthly’, fr. menstruus , ‘pertaining 
to a month, monthly’, fr. mensis. See menses, 
menstruate, intr. v., to discharge the menses. — 
L. menstruatus , pp, of menstrudre , ‘to menstru- 
ate’, fr. menstruus. See menstrual and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative: menstruat-ion, n. 
menstruous, adj., pertaining to, or having, the 
menses. — -L. menstruus; see menstrual. For E. 
-ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
menstruum, n., a liquid dissolving a solid body 
(originally a term of alchemy). — ML., prop, 
neut. of L. menstruus, ‘monthly’. See menstrual, 
mensurable, adj. — Late L. mensurabilis, ‘that 
which can be measured’, fr. mens iir are , ‘to meas- 
ure’, fr. L. mensura. See measure and -able and 
cp. measurable. 

Derivatives: mensurabil-ity, n., mensurable-ness , 
n., mensurabl-y , adv. 

mensural, adj., 1) pertaining to measure ; 2) meas- 
urable (mus.) — ML. mensurdlis, ‘pertaining to 
measure’, fr. L. mensura. See measure and adj. 
suff. -al. 

mensuration, n., the act of measuring. — LateL. 
me ns Hr at id, gen. - dnis , ‘a measuring’, fr. mensu- 
rdtus, pp. of mensurare, ‘to measure’, fr. L. 
mensura. See measure and -ation. 

-ment, suff. expressing 1) verbal action or its re- 
sult; 2) place of action. — L. - ment urn , a secon- 
dary form of suff. -men. See -men. 
mental, adj., pertaining to the mind. — ME., fr. 
MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. mentalis , ‘mental’, fr. L. 
mens, gen. mentis , ‘mind, understanding, 
reason’, which is cogn. with OI. matih, matih , 
‘thought, mind’, Goth, gamunds, OE. gemynd, 
‘memory, remembrance’. See mind and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives : mentai-ity, n., mental-ly, adv. 
mental, adj., pertaining to the chin (anat. and 
zool.) — F. mental , formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 



L. mentum, ‘chin’, for I.-E. *mntdm , fr. *m$to-, 
whence also W. mant, ‘jawbone, mouth’ (Mir. 
mant, ‘gums’, is a Welsh loan word); lit. ‘some- 
thing projecting’, fr. I.-E. base *men-, ‘to pro- 
ject’, seen in minari , ‘to jut out, project’, e - 
minere , ‘to stand out, project’, mons, gen. 
montis , ‘mountain’. See mount, ‘mountain’, and 
cp. mento-, mentonniere. 

mentation, n., mental function. — Formed with 
suff. -ation fr. L. mins, gen. mentis. See mental, 
‘pertaining to the mind’. 

Mentha, n., a genus of plants, the mint (bot.) — 
L. mentha. See mint, ‘an aromatic plant’. 
Menthaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the mint 
family; synonym of Lamiaceae (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Mentha with suff. -aceae. 
menthaceous, adj. — ■ See prec. word and -aceous. 
mentbene, n., a hydrocarbon, C 10 H 18 , obtained 
fr. menthol (chem). — Formed fr. menth(ol) 
with suff. -ene. 

menthol, n., a white crystalline substance, 
C 10 H 19 OH, obtained from oil of peppermint 
(chem.) — Coined by Oppenheim in 1861 (see 
Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, CXX, 
352) fr. L. mentha (see Mentha) and suff. -ol (fr. 
L. oleum, ‘oil’). 

menti-, combining form denoting the mind , — Fr. 
L. mens, gen. mentis. See mental, ‘pertaining to 
the mind’. 

mention, n. — ME. mencioun , fr. OF (= F.) 
mention, fr. L. mentionem , acc. of mentio, ‘a 
speaking of, a calling to mind’, fr. mens, gen. 
mentis. See mental, ‘pertaining to the mind’, and 

-ion. 

mention, tr. v. — F. mentionner, fr. mention. See 
mention, n. 

Derivatives: mention-able, adj., mention-er, n. 
mento-, combining form denoting the chin (anat.) 
— Fr. L. mentum, ‘chin’. See mental, ‘pertaining 
to the chin’. 

mentonniere, n., a piece of armor for the protec- 
tion of the chin. — F., fr. menton, ‘chin’, fr. VL. 
*mentonem, acc. of *mento, fr. L. mentum 
(whence It. mento , ‘chin’). See mental, ‘per- 
taining to the chin’. 

Mentor, n., friend and adviser of Odysseus (Greek 
mythol.); hence mentor, a wise adviser. — L. 
Mentor, fr. Gk. Mivxtop, lit. ‘one who thinks’, 
cogn. with OI. man-tdr ‘one who thinks’, L. 
mon-i-tor, ‘one who admonishes’ (fr. monitus, 
pp. of monere , ‘to advise, warn, admonish’), fr. 
I.-E. base *men- , ‘to think’. See mind and -tor 
and cp. monitor. 

mentum, n., the chin (anat.) — L. See mental, 
‘pertaining to the chin’. 

Mentzelia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the German botanist Christian 
Mentzel ( 1 622- 1 70 1). For the ending see 1 st suff. 
-ia. 

menu, n. t 1) a detailed list of food; 2) bill of fare; 
3) the food served. — F., fr. the adj. menu, 
‘small, detailed’, fr. L. minutus, ‘small’, lit. ‘made 
smaller’, pp. of minuere, ‘to make smaller, di- 
minish, lessen’. See minute, adj., and cp. minuet 
and the first element in miniver. 

Menyanthaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Menyanthes with suff. -aceae. 
menyanthaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Menyanthes, n., a genus of plants, the buckbean 
(bot.) — ModL., irregularly formed fr. Gk. 
‘month’ and ‘flower’. See meno-, ‘month’, 

and anther. 

Menziesia, n., a genus of plants of the heath 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after the bo- 
tanist Archibald Menzies (1754-1842), who 
brought the species from the North West Coast 
of America. For the ending see 1 st suff. -ia. 
Mephistopheles, n., the name of the evil spirit in 
the Faust legend. — G., according to Schroer 
(see Faust , ed. 1886, 1, 25), compounded of Heb. 
mephitz, ‘destroyer’, and tophel, ‘liar’ (which is 
short for tophel shiqer, lit. ‘falsehood plasterer’, 
see Job 13:4). This etymology is supported by 
the fact that the names of devils are in most 
cases derived from Hebrew. 

Derivatives: Mephistophele-an , Mephistopheli- 
an, Mephistophel-ic , MephiHophel-ist-ic , adjs. 
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mephitic, adj., exhaling poison from the earth; of 
poisonous smell. — Late L. mephiticus , fr. L. 
mephitis. See mephitis and adj. suff. -ic. 
mephitis, n., poisonous exhalation from the earth ; 
a poisonous smell. — L. mefltis (less correctly 
spelled mephitis ); of Oscan origin, 
mercantile, adj., commercial. — F., fr. It. mercan- 
tile , fr. L. mer cans, gen. - antis , pres. part, of 
mercdri, ‘to trade, traffic, buy, purchase 1 , fr. 
merx, gen. mercis, ‘merchandise, wares’, which 
is of uncertain origin. Cp. market, mart, Mer- 
cedes, mercenary, merchandise, merchant, mercy, 
amerce, commerce. 

mercantilism, n., the mercantile system. — F. 
mercantilisms, fr. mercantile. See mercantile and 
-ism. 

mercantilist, n,, a believer in mercantilism. — 
See mercantile and -ist. 

mercaptan, n., any of a class of compounds anal- 
ogous to the alcohols and combining readily 
with mercury ( chem .) — G. Mercaptan, Mer- 
kaptan, coined by Zeise in 1834 fr. ML. ( corpus ) 
mer (curium ) captans , ‘striving to seize mercury 1 . 
For the first element see mercury. L. captans is 
pres. part, of captare , ‘to seize; to strive after’, 
which is freq. of caper e (pp. captus), ‘to seize’. 
See captive and cp. captation. 

Mercator Gerhardus, Flemish geographer (1512- 
94). — Latinized from his original name Ger- 
hard Kremer (kremer means ‘tradesman, dealer’, 
and was rendered lit. by L. mercator). — Hence 
Mercator's projection , a method of making 
maps. 

Mercedes, fem. PN. — Sp. (abbreviation of Maria 
de las Mercedes, ‘Mary of mercies’), pi. of mer- 
ced, ‘mercy, grace 1 , fr. L. mercedem, acc. of 
merces , ‘hire, pay, reward’. See next word, 
mercenary, adj. — ME. mercenarie, fr. L. merce - 
narius , ‘hired, paid 1 , which prob. derives fr. 
*mercennos, for *mercednos, ‘of pay, for hire’, 
fr. merces , gen. -edis, ‘hire, pay, reward’, fr. 
merx, gen. mercis. See mercantile and adj. suff. 
-ary and cp. mercy. 

Derivatives; mercenary , n., mercenari-ly , adv., 
mercenari-ness , n. 

mercer, n., a dealer in textile. — F. mercier , 
‘trader’, fr. VL. *merciarius, fr. L. merx. gen. 
mercis. See mercenary. 

mercerize, tr. v„ to treat (cotton) with a caustic 
alkali. — Formed with suff. -ize from the name 
of the inventor John Mercer (1791-1866). 
Derivative: merceriz-ation , n. 
mercery, n., 1) mercers’ goods; 2) a mercer’s 
trade or shop — ME. mer eerie, fr. OF. (= F.) 
mercerie , fr. mercier. See mercer and -y (repre- 
senting F. - ie ). 

merchandise, n. — ME. marchaundise , fr. OF. 
marcheandise (F. marchandise), fr. OF. mar- 
cheant, ‘merchant’. See next word and subst. 
suff. -ise. 

Derivative : merchandise, intr. and tr. v. 
merchant, n. — ME., fr. OF. marcheant (later 
mar chant, marchand, F. marchand ), fr. VL. 
* mercatantem, acc. of *mercdtdns, pres. part, of 
*mercatare (whence OProven^. mercadar , ‘to 
trade’), fr. L. meredtus, 'trade, place for trade, 
market place’, fr. mercdri. See mercantile and 
-ant. It. mercatante , Sp. mercadante , ‘merchant’, 
also derive fr. VL. * mercatantem. 

Derivative: merchant-ry , n. 
merchant, intr. and tr. v. — ME. marchaunden , fr. 
OF. marcheander (F. marchander ), fr. mar- 
cheant. See merchant, n. 

Derivative: merchant-able , adj. 

Mercurialis, n., a genus of plants, the mercury 
( bot .) — L., short for herba Mercurialis , name 
.of a plant mentioned by Pliny, lit. meaning ‘be- 
longing to the god Mercury’. See Mercury. 
Mercury, n., 1) the god of traders and thieves and 
the messenger of the gods in Roman mythology ; 
identified later with the Greek Hermes; 2) 
name of the smallest planet in the solar system. 
— L. Mercurius, fr. Etruscan * Mer cur a, a di- 
vinity introduced from Etruria into Rome 
about the end of the sixth century B.C.E. (see 
Ribezzo in Rivista indo-greco-italica, 15,99); 
prob. not related to L. merx, gen. mercis , ‘mer- 
chandise’. Cp. mercury, the element. 



mercury, n., name of a silvery-white, fluid me- 
tallic element (chem.) — Named after Mercury, 
the messenger of the gods in Greek mythology; 
prob. so called because of the great mobility of 
this element. 

Derivatives: mercuri-al, adj., mercuri-al-ly, adv., 
mercuri-al-ness,n.,mercur-icM j .,mercur-ous, adj. 
mercy, n. — MF. merci , fr. OF. mercit , merci (F. 
merci ), fr. L. mercedem , acc. of merces, ‘hire, 
pay, reward’ (in VL. also ‘favor, pity’), fr. merx , 
gen. mercis , ‘merchandise, wares'. It. merce, Sp. 
mer ced, ‘favor, grace, mercy 1 , also derive fr. L. 
mercedem. See mercantile and cp. gramercy. 
Derivatives: merci-ful , adj., merci-ful-ly, adv., 
merci-ful-ness, n., merci-less , adj., merci-less-ly , 
adv., merci-less-ness , n. 

mercy seat. — Coined by Tyndale; prop, a loan 
translation of Luther’s gnadenstuhl, an inexact 
rendering of Heb. kapporeth , which lit. means 
‘propitiatory’, fr. kipper, ‘he propitiated, expi- 
ated’. 

merd, n., dung (obsol.) — F. merde , fr. L. merda , 
‘dung’, which is of uncertain origin. 

mere, n., 1) the sea; 2) a lake (archaic or dial.) — 
ME. mere , fr. OE. mere , ‘sea, lake’, rel, to ON. 
marr, OS. meri, ‘sea’, Du. meer, ‘lake 1 , OHG. 
mari, meri , MHG. mer, G. Meer , ‘sea’, Goth. 
rnarei, ‘sea’, mari-saiws ‘lake’, and cogn. with 
L. mare , ‘sea’, OSlav. morje, ‘sea’, Lith. mares, 
‘sea, Baltic Sea’, OIr. muir (fr. O Celtic *mori), 
Co., W. mor, ‘sea’, Gaul. Are-morici , ‘people 
living near the sea’. Cp. mare, ‘sea’, maremma, 
marine, marram grass, marsh, moor, ‘waste 
ground’, morass, the first element in meerkat, 
meerschaum. Merlin, mermaid, merman, Muriel, 
the second element in cormorant, Pomeranian, 
rosemary, and the last element in beche-de-mer. 

mere, n., a boundary; a landmark. — ME., fr. 
OE. msere, gemxre , ‘boundary’, rel. to ON. 
mseri, landa-mxri, ‘boundary, border land’, 
MDu. mere, ‘boundary mark, stake’, and prob. 
cogn, with L. murus , ‘wall’. See mural, 
mere, adj., pure. — ME., fr. L. mer us, ‘pure, un- 
mixed’, orig. prob. ‘bright, clear’, cogn. with 

OE. a-merian , ‘to purify’, OIr. e-mer , ‘not clear’, 
and prob. also with OI. maricih mar id , ‘ray, 
beam’, Gk. pappaipetv, ‘to gleam, glimmer’, fr. 
I.-E. base *mer -, ‘to gleam, glimmer, sparkle’. 
See morn and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: merely , adv. 

merel, n., the morris game. — ME. mere l, ‘coun- 
ter’, fr. OF. merel , marel, ‘counter quoit’ (whence 
F. marelle , ‘hopscotch’); of uncertain origin. 
Cp. morris, ‘an old game’, 
meretricious, adj., pertaining to a prostitute. — 
L. meretricius, ‘pertaining to harlots’, fr. mere- 
trix, gen. -ids, ‘harlot’, lit. ‘one who earns mon- 
ey (scil. by prostitution)’, fr. mereri (pp. meri- 
tus), ‘to earn’. See merit and -ous. 

Derivatives: meretricious-ly , adv., meretricious- 
ness , n. 

merganser, n., any of several ducks constituting 
the subfamily Merginae (ornithol.) — ModL., 
compounded of L. mergus, a kind of diving bird, 
fr. mergere , ‘to dip, immerse, plunge', and anser, 
‘goose’. See merge and Anser. 
merge, tr. and intr. v., to combine. — L. mergo, 
mergere, ‘to dip, immerse, plunge’, which stands 
for *mezgd (see rhotacism) and is cogn. with OI. 
mdjjati, ‘dives under’, majjayati, ‘causes to dive 
under’, Lith. mazgoju, mazgoti , Lett, mazgdju, 
mazgat, ‘to wash’. Cp. Mergus. Cp. also demer- 
sal, emerge, emergency, emersion, immerge, im- 
merse, immersion, Mergus, submerge, submer- 
sion. 

Derivatives: merge , n. f merg-ence, n., merg-er , n. 
merger, n., the absorption of an estate, contract, 
etc., in another (law). — Formed on analogy of 

OF. infinitives used as nouns. See prec. word 
and cp. user. 

Merginae, n., subfamily of the mergansers (orni- 
thol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -inae fr. L. 
mergus. See next word. 

Mergus, n., the typical genus of the mergansers 
(ornithol.) — L. mergus, ‘diver’, fr. mergere. See 
merge. 

mericarp, n., one of the two carpels forming a 
cremocarp (bot.) — F. miricarpe, compounded 



of Gk. ‘part’, and xap7t6?, ‘fruit’. See 

mero-, ‘part’, and carpel and cp. cremocarp, 
carpophore. 

meridian, adj., pertaining to noon; on, or per- 
taining to, a meridian; n., the highest point at- 
tained by a heavenly body; (geogr.) an imagi- 
nary circle passing through the poles and any 
given point on the earth’s surface. — ME. meri- 
dien, fr. OF. meridien (F. mdidien), fr. L. meri- 
didnus, ‘of midday, of noon, of the south’, fr. 
meridies , ‘midday, noon, south’, which was 
formed — prob. under the influence of merus , 
‘pure’, — fr. *medei-die, dissimilation of *mediei- 
die, fr. medius, ‘middle’, and dies, ‘day’. See 
media, ‘voiced stop consonant’, and dies non. 
For the ending see suff. -an. 
meridional, adj., pertaining to a meridian; south- 
ern. — Late ME., fr. OF. meridional (F. meri- 
dional ), fr. Late L. meridionalis , ‘of midday, of 
the south’, enlarged fr. merididlis, of s.m., fr. 
meridies, ‘midday, noon, south’ (see meridian), 
on analogy of its antonym septentriondlis , ‘of 
the north’, fr. septentrio , gen. -onis, ‘north’ (see 
septentrional. Cp. Arab, shamlt , ‘northern’, and 
janbi, ‘southern’, shortened fr. shamdlt, resp. 
janubi , on analogy of sharqi ‘eastern’, ■ and 
gharbi, ‘western’. 

Derivatives: meridional-ly , adv., meridional-ity, 
n. 

meringue, n., whites of eggs mixed with sugar, 
baked and browned. — F. meringue, of un- 
known origin. 

Derivative: meringu-ed , adj. 
merino, n., a fine-wooled breed of sheep origi- 
nating in NW. Africa. — Sp. merino, named after 
Beni Mer in, a Berber tribe of NW. Africa, 
merism, n., synecdoche in which a totality is ex- 
pressed by two contrasting parts, as high and 
low , rich and poor (rhet.) — ModL. merismus, fr. 
Gk. pepicrp6(;, ‘dividing, partition’, fr, pep££eiv t 
‘to divide’, fr. p^poc;, ‘part 1 . See mero-, ‘part’, 
and -ism and cp. next word. Cp. also allome- 
rism, tautomerism. 

merismatic, adj., capable of active division (of 
cells). — Formed with 1st suff. -atic fr. ModL. 
merisma, fr. Gk. p^picrpa, ‘division’, fr. pe- 
pt^etv, ‘to divide’, fr. pipoc, ‘part’. See mero-, 
‘part’. 

meristem, n., cell-tissue growing and capable of 
division (bot.) — Fr. Gk. pepicnric, ‘divided’, 
verbal adj. of psp^eiv, ‘to divide’, fr. p£pos, 
‘part’. See mero-, ‘part’. 

Derivative: meristem-atic , adj. 
merit, n. — ME., merite , merit, fr. OF. merite (F. 
mer it e), fr. L. meritum, ‘desert, reward, merit’, 
prop. neut. pp. of mer ere, mereri, ‘to earn, ob- 
tain, deserve, merit', fr. I.-E. base *(s)mer~, ‘to 
allot, assign’, whence also Gk. pipo?, ‘part, 
lot’, peLpopai (for *pip{,opai), ‘I receive my 
share’, poipa (for *p6piac), ‘share, fate’, p6poG, 
‘fate, destiny, doom’, Hitt, mar-k, ‘to divide (a 
sacrifice)’. Cp. mero-, ‘part’, and words there 
referred to. Cp. also demerit, emeritus, meretri- 
cious. 

merit, tr. v. — MF. (= F.) miriter, fr. merite. See 
merit, n. 

Derivatives: merit-ed, adj., merit-ed-ly, adv., 
merit-er, n. 

meritorious, adj. — ME., fr. L. meritorius , ‘that 
for which money is paid, that by which money 
is earned’, fr. meritus, pp. of merere, mereri. See 
merit, n., and -orious and cp. demeritorious. 
Derivatives: meritorious-ly, adv., meritorious- 
ness, n. 

merle; also meri, n., the blackbird. — F. merle , fr. 
L. merula, ‘blackbird’, which stands for *mesola 
(see rhotacism), and is cogn. with OE. osle (for 
*amsle), ‘ouzel’. See amsel, ouzel and cp. Meru- 
lius. 

merlin, n., a small, strong European falcon (Fal- 
co aesalon). — ME. meriloun , fr. AF. merilun , fr. 
OF. esmeriUon (F. emeriUon), fr. OF. esmeril, fr. 
Frankish *smiril, which is rel. to OHG. smerlo , 
smiril, MHG. smirel, smirlin, G. Schmerl, 
‘merlin’, MHG. smerle , smerlinc , G. Schmerle , 
‘loach’ (name of a fish). It. smeriglio, smeriglione , 
OProveng. esmirle and Sp. esmerejon , ‘merlin’, 
are also Teut. loan words. 
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Merlin, n., in medieval legend, a Welsh magician 
and seer who lived at King Arthur’s court. — 
ML. Merlinus , fr. W. Merddin , Myrddin , fr. 
OCeltic *Mori-dunon, a name lit. meaning ‘of 
the seahilP, fr. *mori , ‘sea’, and *dunom , ‘hill’. 
See mere, ‘sea’, and dun, ‘hill’, 
merlon, n., the solid part of a battlement. — F. 
merlon , fr. It. merlone, augment, of merlo, merla , 
‘battlement’, prob. contraction of mergola , di- 
min. formed fr. L. mergae, ‘a two-pronged pitch- 
fork’, lit. ‘that which is used for plucking off’, 
rel. to merges , ‘sheaf’, and possibly cogn. with 
Gk. dpipyciv, ‘to gather (fruit, etc.)’, 6 pop- 
yvijvai, ‘to wipe’, and OI. mrjdti , ‘wipes’, 
mermaid, n. — Lit. ‘maid of the sea’, fr. ME. 

meremaid. See mere, ‘the sea*, and maid, 
merman, n. — Lit. ‘man of the sea’, fr. ME. mere- 
man. See mere, ‘sea’, and man and cp. prec. 
word. 

Mermis, n., name of a genus of worms (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. peppts, ‘cord’, which is possi- 
bly rel. to (a)p.T)piv$o<;, ‘thread’, 
mero-, before a vowel mer-, combining form 
meaning ‘part; partial’. — Gk. fiepo-, pep-, fr. 
pipoe, ‘part, lot’, which is cogn. with L. mer ere, 
merer! , ‘to earn, obtain, deserve, merit’. See 
merit and cp. merism, meristem, isomeric, poly- 
mer. Cp. also Moira, morioplasty. 
mero-, before a vowel mer-, combining form 
meaning ‘thigh’ ( anat .) — Gk. [XTjpo-, p 7 )p,- fr. 
(ATjpot;, ‘thigh’, which stands for *mems-ro- or 
*mes-ro- and is cogn. with L. membrum (for 
*mems-rom), ‘limb, member, part’. See member, 
meroblastic, adj., undergoing partial segmenta- 
tion ( embryol .) — Compounded of mero-, ‘par- 
tial’, and Gk. (3 Xocctt 6{;, ‘bud, ‘sprout, shoot’. 
See -blastic. 

meroplankton, n., plankton found only at cer- 
tain times of the year. — Compounded of mero-, 
‘part’, and plankton. 

Merops, n., the typical genus of bee-eaters (orni- 
thol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. pipo^, ‘bee-eater’, 
which is of uncertain origin. 

-merous, adj., having a specified number of parts, 
as in trimerous, decamerous. — Formed with 
suff. -oiis fr. Gk. pipo^, ‘part’. See mero-, 
‘part’. 

Merovingian, adj., pertaining to the first Fran- 
kish dynasty in Gaul, founded by Clovis. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. Late L. Merovingi, 
‘descendants of Merovaeus\ Latinized name of 
a mythical early king of the Franks. 

Derivative: Merovingian , n. 
merry, adj., gay. — ME. merie , mo : e, fr. OE. 
myrge , my rig e, myrig , mirig, ‘pleasing, delight- 
ful, merry’, orig. ‘that which makes the time 
short’; rel. to OHG. murg , murgi, ‘short’, Goth. 
*maurgus, ‘short’ (only in the compound ga- 
maurgjan, ‘to shorten’), and cogn. with Gk. ^pa- 
7 . 6 ?, L. brevis, ‘short’. See brief, adj., and cp. 
brachy-. Cp. also mirth. For the sense develop- 
ment of E. merry (from a base meaning ‘short’) 
cp. G. Kurzweil, ‘pastime’, lit. ‘a short time’. 
Derivatives: merri-ly , adv., merri-ment , n., 
merri-ness , n. 

merry, n., the wild black cherry. — F. merise , for 
*amerise , a blend of a mer, ‘bitter’ (fr. L. amd- 
rus ), and cerise , ‘cherry’ (fr. VL. *ceresia) ; see 
amarine and cherry. The a in * amen sc was mis- 
taken for part of the article (Vamerise was mis- 
divided into la merise ) and was dropped accord- 
ingly. The s of F. merise was mistaken for the 
plural suffix and so F. merise became merry in 
English. Cp. E. cherry (fr. F. cerise). 

Mertensia, n., a genus of plants of the borage 
family ( bot .) — ModL., named after the Ger- 
man botanist Franz Karl Mertens (1764-1831). 
For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

Merulius, n., name of a genus of fungi (bot.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘of the color of the blackbird’, fr. L. 
merula . See merle. 

merwinite, n., a calcium magnesium orthosilicate 
(mineral.) — Named after the American geo- 
physicist Dr. Herbert E. Merwin (born in 1878). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
roes-, form of me so- before a vowel, 
mesa, n., table land, plateau. — Sp., ‘table; table 
land, plateau’, fr. VL. mesa, ‘table’ (whence also 



Rum. masa, OF. moise, OProveng., Port, mesa, 
‘table’), fr. L. mensa. See mensal, ‘pertaining to 
the table’. 

mesalliance, n., marriage with a person of lower 
social position. — F., formed fr. pejorative pref. 
mis - (fr. L. mis-) and alliance. See mis- and alli- 
ance and cp. misalliance, 
mesati-, combining form meaning ‘midmost’. — 
Fr. Gk. pioocTOi;, ‘midmost’, superl. of piaoc;, 
‘middle’. See meso-. 

mescal, n., an intoxicating spirit made from pul- 
que, which is prepared from the fermented juice 
of the agave. — Sp. mezcal , fr. Nahuatl mexcalli. 
mescaline, n., a crystalline alkakid (C n H 17 0 3 N) 
(chem.) — Formed fr. mescal with chem. suff. 
-ine; so called because it is found in mescal but- 
tons. 

mesdames, n., pi. of madame, madam, 
mesdemoiselles, n., pi. of mademoiselle, 
mesel, adj., leprous; n., a leper (obsol.) — ME., fr. 
OF., ‘leprous’, fr. L. misellus , ‘unfortunate’ (in 
ML. used also in the sense ‘leper’), dimin. of L. 
miser; see miser. Cp. Olt. misello, ‘sick, leprous’, 
Rum. mi§el, ‘miserable, base, mean’, OProvenQ. 
mesel , ‘leprous’, Catal. mesell, ‘sick’, which all 
derive fr. L. misellus. 

Mesembryanthemum, n., a genus of plants, the 
fig marigold (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘noon flower’, 
compounded of Gk. peayjpfipLa, ‘noon’, and 
3tv$epov, ‘flower’. The first element is com- 
pounded of piao<;, ‘middle’, and fjp£pa,. ‘day’; 
see meso- and heroero-. The second element de- 
rives fr. <5Sv&o<;, ‘flower’; see anther. The correct 
spelling of the word is Mesembrianthemum. The 
y (corresponding to Gk. v) is a misspelling for i 
(Gk. t) in [XECT 7 j|ippLa (see above), and prob. 
due to a confusion with Gk. £p[3puov, ‘embryo’, 
mesencephalon, n., the middle part of the brain 
(anat.) — Medical L., compounded of mes- and 
encephalon. 

Derivative: mesencephal~ic, adj. 
mesenchyma, mesenchyme, n., that portion of the 
mesoderm which produces all the connective 
tissues of the body (embryol.) — Medical L., 
formed on analogy of parenchyma fr. Gk. peao<;, 
‘middle’ and Syxupa, ‘filling (of a vessel), in- 
stillation’. See meso- and enchymatous. The 
term mesenchyme was introduced into embryol- 
ogy by the German embryologists Oskar Hert- 
wig (1849-1922) and his brother Richard (1850- 
1937) in 1881. 

Derivatives: mesenchym-al , mesenchym-at-ous , 
adjs. 

mesenteritis, n., inflammation of the mesentery 
(med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. 
Gk. peaevTeptov. See next word. 

Derivative: mesenterit-ic, adj. 
mesentery, n., a fold of the peritoneum attached 
to the posterior abdominal wall (anat.) — Med- 
ical L. mesenterium, lit. ‘middle of the intes- 
tine’, fr. Gk. (xeoevT^pLov, shortened fr. Ssppa 
pEaevT^piov, ‘membrane to which the intes- 
tines are attached’, fr. p£ao<;, ‘middle’, and 
gvTepa (pi.), ‘intestines’. See meso- and enteric. 
Derivatives : mesenteri-al, mesenter-ic, mes enter- 
ic -al, adjs., mesenter-ic-al-ly , adv. 
mesh, n., any of the open spaces of a net. — 
Earlier meash, mash, meish , fr. obsol. Du. 
maescke (whence Du. maas), fr. MDu. maessce , 
rel. to OE. max (for *mxsc), OS. masca, ON. 
moskvi, Dan. maske , Swed. maska, OHG. mas- 
ca, MHG., G. masche, ‘mesh’; fr._I.-E. base 
*mezg~, ‘to knit, plait, twist’, whence also 
Lith. mezgu , megsti, ‘to knit’, mazgas , ‘knot’, 
Lett, mazgs, ‘knot’. 

Derivatives: mesh , tr. and intr. v., mesh-ed, adj. 
mesial, adj., middle, median. — Formed with 
suff. -ial fr. Gk. piao?, ‘middle’. See meso-. 
Derivative : mesial-ly , adv. 
mesityl, n., a hypothetical radical, C 3 U s (chem.) 

— Coined fr. Gk. pearnqq, ‘mediator’ (fr. 

‘middle’), and suff. -yl. See meso-. 
mesitylene, n., ahydrocarbon C g H 3 (CH 3 ) 3 (chem.) 

— Formed fr. mesityl with suff. -ene. 
mesmeric, adj., pertaining to mesmerism. — See 

mesmerism and -ic. 

Derivative: mesmeric-al-ly , adv. 
mesmerism, n., hypnotism. — Named after the 



Austrian physician Friedrich Anton Mesmer 
(1734-1815). For the ending see suff. -ism. 
mesmerist, n., a hypnotist. — See prec. word and 
-ist. 

mesmerize, tr. v., to hypnotize. — See mesmerism 
and -ize. 

Derivative: mesmeriz-ation , n. 
mesnalty, n., the estate or the condition of a 
mesne lord. — AF. mesnalte , menalte , fr. mesne, 
mene, ‘mesne’. See next word and -ty. 
mesne, adj., intermediate, middle; mesne lord, 
one who is both a tenant of a superior lord and 
a lord of a subordinate tenant. — AF. mesne , a 
var. of AF. meen, which corresponds to OF. 
meien , ‘middle’, fr. L. medidnus , ‘middle’. See 
mean, ‘intermediate’, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

meso-, before a vowel mes-, combining form 
meaning ‘middle, intermediate’. — Gk. peso-, 
pea-, fr. peaoc;, ‘middle’, which stands for 
*medhyos , and is cogn. with OI. mddhyah, L. 
medius , ‘middle’. See media, ‘voiced stop con- 
sonant’, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also mesati-, mesial-. 

meso blast, n., the mesoderm. — Compounded of 
meso- and Gk. (3 Xoc<tt6<;, ‘bud, sprout, shoot’. 
See -blast. 

Derivative: meso bias t-ic, adj. 
mesocarp, n., the middle layer of a pericarp (bot.) 
— Compounded of meso- and Gk. xocpTCoc;, 
‘fruit’. See carpel and cp. words there referred 
to. 

mesocephalic, adj., having a medium cranial ca- 
pacity (anat.) — Compounded of meso- and Gk. 
xe 9 aXLx 6 <;, ‘pertaining to the head’, fr. xs^aXif), 
‘head’. See cephalic. 

mesoderm, n., the middle germ layer of an embryo 
(embryol.) — Lit. ‘middle skin’, coined by the 
German physician Robert Remak (1815-65) fr. 
meso- and Gk. < 8 £ppa, ‘skin’. See derma. 
Derivative: mesoderm-ic , adj. 
mesolite, n., a zeolitic mineral. — G. Mesolith, fr. 
Gk. p£ao<;, ‘middle’, and X£$o?, ‘stone’ (see 
meso- and -lite); so called because it is inter- 
mediate between natrolite and scolecite. 
mesogastric, adj., pertaining to the umbilical re- 
gion (anat.) — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ic. Cp. epigastric, hypogastric, 
mesogastrium, n., the umbilical region. — Medi- 
cal L., compounded of meso- and Gk. yaarqp, 
‘belly’. See gastric and cp. epigastrium, hypo- 
gastrium. 

mesognathic, adj., mesognathous. — See me- 
sognathous and adj. suff. -ic. 
mesognathous, adj., having medium-sized and 
slightly projecting jaws (anthropom.) — Com- 
pounded of meso- and Gk. yvdc&oq, ‘jaw, cheek’. 
See gnathic and -ous. 

meson, n., the median or mesial plane. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. [iiaov, neut. of piao^, ‘middle’. See 
meso-. 

meson, n., a musical tetrachord. — Gk. piacav, 
genit. pi. of p£<n} (short for (jleotj x o P&tj), 
‘middle note’, fern, of p£ao<;, ‘middle’. See meso-. 
meson, n., a mesotron (phys.) — Short for meso- 
tron. 

mesonephros, n., the middle kidney of a vertebrate 
embryo (embryol.) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of meso- and Gk. vs(pp6$ } ‘kidney’. See 
nephro-. The term mesonephros was introduced 
into embryology by the English zoologist Sir 
Edwin Ray Lankester (1847-1930). Cp. meta- 
nephros, pronephros. 

Derivative: mesonephr-ic, adj. 
mesophyll, n., the green parenchyma inside a leaf 
(bot.) — Compounded of meso- and Gk. <puX- 
Xov, ‘a leaf’. See phyllo-. 

mesophyte, n., a plant that grows under condi- 
tions of medium moisture (bot.) — Compounded 
of meso- and Gk. <pot6v, ‘plant’. See -phyte. 
Derivative: mesophyt-ic , adj. 
mesoplast, n., the nucleus of a cell (biol.) — Com- 
pounded of meso- and Gk. - 7 rXaaTo<;, fr. rcXa- 
ot6<;, ‘molded, formed*. See -plast. 

Derivative: mesoplast -ic, adj. 

Mesopotamia, n., name of the ancient country 
between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. — Gk. 
MeaoTCOTocpia (scil. x«opa), ‘the country be- 
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tween two rivers’, fem. of peaoTroxapuo?, ‘sit- 
uated between two rivers’, which is com- 
pounded of piao?, ‘middle’, and tcot apo?, 
‘river’. See meso- and potamo-. 

Derivatives: Mesopotami-an , adj. andn. 
mesothelial, adj. — Formed from next word with 
adj. suff. -al. 

mesothelium, n., epithelium of mesodermic ori- 
gin ( embryol ) — Medical L., an blend of meso- 
and epithelium. 

mesothorax, n., the middle of the three segments 
of an insect’s thorax ( entomol .) — ModL., 
compounded of meso- and thorax. 

Derivative: mesothorac-ic , adj. 
mesothorium, n., either of two radioactive dis- 
integration products, intermediate between ra- 
dium and radiothorium (chem.) — ModL., 
compounded of meso- and thorium; so called 
because it is intermediate between radium and 
radiothorium. 

mesotron, n., an unstable particle, about 200 
times the mass of the electron ( phys .) — Form- 
ed fr. meso- and (elec)tron. 

Mesozoic, adj., designating the era between the 
Paleozoic and the Cenozoic ( geol .) — Com- 
pounded of meso-, Gk. £g> 7), ‘life’ (see zoo-), 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative : Mesozoic , n. 
mesquin, adj., mean, sordid. — F., fr. It. mescki- 
no , fr. Arab, miskin (in VArab. pronunciation 
meskin ), ‘poor, wretched, miserable’, which is 
borrowed fr. Heb. or Aram, miskert or Syr. 
mesken , ‘poor’, which are peril, loan words fr. 
Akkad, mushkenu , ‘beggar, needy’, 
raesqutte, n., a mosque ( obsol .) — Sp. mesquita 
(ModSp. mezquita), ‘mosque’. See mosque, 
mesquite, also mesquit, n., cither of two shrubs of 
the pea family. — Sp. mezquite, fr. Nahuatl miz- 
quit l . 

mess, n., food for one meal; pottage. — ME. mes, 
fr. OF. mes (now spelled mets ), ‘food, dish (of 
food)’, fr. VL. missum , lit. ‘that which is placed 
(on the table)’, neut. pp. of L. mittere, ‘to send* 
(in VL. also ‘to put, place’). See mission and cp. 
entremets. 

Derivatives: mqss, tr. and intr. v., mess-y, adj., 
mess-i-ly, adv., mess-i-ness, n. 
message, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. VL. *mis- 
saticum, ‘message’, fr. L. missus, pp. of mittere, 
‘to send’. See mission and -age and cp. messen- 
ger. 

Derivative: message , tr. v. 

Messaplan, adj., pertaining to the Messapii; n., a 
native of Messapia. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Messapii, fr. Gk. Meooamot, ‘Messapians’, 
lit. ‘they who live between two waters’, com- 
pounded of peatroi;, p£ao?, ‘middle’, and base 
‘water’. For the first element see meso-, 
for the second see amnic and cp. the second ele- 
ment in doab. 

messelite, n., a calcium iron phosphate {mineral,) 
— Named after Messel in Hesse, Germany. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
messenger, n. — ME. messager, messangere, mes- 
senger e t fr. OF. messagier (F. messager), fr. 
message. See message and agential suff. -er. The 
n in messenger is intrusive; cp. harbinger, pas- 
senger , porringer , scavenger , wharfinger. 

Messiah, n. — Aram, m 6 shiba, ‘the anointed’, fr. 
Heb. mdshi 6 h, ‘anointed’, fr. mashdh , ‘he anoint- 
ed’, whence mishha h , ‘ointment; consecrated 
portion’ ; rel. to Aram.-Syr. m*shah, ‘he anoint- 
ed’, m e shah , mishhd h , Syr. meshhd , ‘oil’, Ethiop. 
masdha, ‘he anointed; he feasted’, Akkad. 
maskd'u , ‘to spread (oil) over’, Arab, mdsaha , 
‘he stroke or wiped with the hand’. Cp. Messias. 
Derivatives: Messiak-skip , n., Messi-an-ic, adj. 
Messias, n., the Messiah. — Late L., fr. Gk. Mect- 
aioc?, fr. Aram. m 6 shikd, ‘the anointed’. See 
Messiah. 

Messidor, n., name of the 10th month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (lasting fr. June 
19th to July 18th). — F., a hybrid coined by 
Fabre d’feglantine in 1793 fr. L. messis , ‘har- 
vest’ [fr. mess-{um ), pp. stem of metere , ‘to reap, 
mow, crop’], and Gk. Swpov, ‘gift’. For the first 
element see mow, ‘to cut (grass)’, for the second 
see donation and cp. the second element in 



with Gk. peoo?, L. medius, ‘middle’, OE. midd, 
etc., ‘mid’. See meso-, media, ‘voiced stop con- 
sonant’, and cp. mid, middle and the first ele- 
ment in midwife. 

metabasis, n., transition (esp. in rhet., from one 
subject to another) ; change ( med .) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. pcxafiaai.?, ‘a passing over, changing’, ftv 
pexa(3odveiv, ‘to pass over’, which is formed fr. 
pet-a- (see meta-) and pouveiv, ‘to go’. See base, 
n. 

Metaboia, n., a division of insects that undergo 
complete metamorphosis ( zool .) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. pexapoXr], ‘change’, fr. pexapaXXeiv, ‘to 
turn quickly, turn about, change’, fr. pcxa- 
(see meta-) and (SaXXeiv, ‘to throw’. See ballis- 
tic and cp. words there referred to. 
metabolic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized 
by, metabolism (biol. and chem.) — G. meta- 
bo Use h, fr. Gk. pexapoXixoq, ‘changeable’, fr. 
psxafioXr). See prec. word and adj. suff. -isb, 
resp. -ic. 

metabolism, n., process of building up assimilated 
food into protoplasm (anabolism) and breaking 
down protoplasm into simpler substances 
(catabolism) (physiol .) — Formed with suff. 
-ism fr. Gk. pexa(3o X t?j. See Metaboia. 
metabolite, n., a product of metabolism (physiol.) 
— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. psx&- 
PoXtj. See Metaboia. 

metabolize, tr. v., to change by metabolism (phys- 
iol.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ize fr. Gk. 
[xExapoX-/). See Metaboia. 
metacarpus, n., bones of the palm of the hand 
(i anat .) — ModL., fr. Gk. pexocxcipTciov, fr. pe- 
xa- (see meta-) and xapito?, ‘wrist’. See carpus. 
Derivative: metacarp-al , adj. 
metacenter, metacentre, n. ( hydrostatics and ship- 
building) . — Formed fr. meta- and center 
(centre). 

Derivatives: metacentr-al, metacentr-ic , adjs., 
metacentr-ic-ity , n. 

metachemistry, n., higher chemistry. — Formed 
fr. meta- and chemistry. 

metachromatism, n., change of color (esp. due to 
a change in temperature). — Formed fr. meta- 
and Gk. xp&pcx, ‘color’. See chrome and -ism. 
metachronism, n., an error in chronology consist- 
ing in placing an event after its real date. — ML. 
metachronismus, irregularly formed fr. Gk. 
pExaxpovo?, pexaxp6vio?, ‘after the time, done 
afterward’, fr. pexa- (see meta-) and XP^vo?, 
Fractidor, Thermidor. 
messieurs, n., pi. of monsieur, 
messire, n., a French title of honor and form of 
address. — OF., nom., lit. ‘my lord’. See mon- 
sieur, seigneur, sire. 

messmate^ n. — Lit. ‘companion in a mess’ ; com- 
pounded of mess and mate, ‘companion’, 
messrs, n. pi. — Abbreviation of messieurs, 
messuage, n., dwelling (law). — ME., fr. AF. 
messuage , mesuage , prob. orig. a clerical error 
for mesnage . See manage, 
mestee, n., a mustee. — See mustee. 
mestizo, n., a person of mixed parentage, esp. one 
of Spanish and American Indian blood. — Sp., 
fr. Late L. mixticius, misticius, ‘of mixed race’, 
fr. L. mixtus, ‘mixed’, pp. of miscere, ‘to mix, 
mingle’. See mix and cp. metis, 
met, past tense and pp. of meet, 
meta- (before consonants), met- (before vowels), 
meth- (before aspirated vowels), pref. meaning 
1) after, bekind (as in metaphysics ); 2) changed 
in form , altered (as in metamorphosis ) ; 3) higher 
(used to designate a higher degree of a branch 
of science (as in metachemistry = higher chem- 
istry). This usage is due to the analogy of the 
word metaphysics , which was misinterpreted as 
‘the science of that which is beyond the physi- 
cal'. In chemistry, meta- is used to denote 1) a 
polymeric compound (as in metaldehyde = a 
polymeric compound of aldehyde ); 2) a deriva- 
tive of the compound given (as in metaprotein 
= a derivative of protein). — Gk. pera-, resp. 
pex-, ps&-, fr. pexdc, ‘in the midst of, among, 
between, with’, cogn. with Goth, mip, OHG. 
mit , miti , MHG. mit. mite , G. mit. OFris. mith, 
mithi , OS. mid, midi , ON. med , OE. mid, mid , 
‘with, together with, among’, and prob. also 



‘time’. See chronic and -ism and cp. anachro- 
nism, parachronism. 

metachrosis, n., change of color (esp. in certain 
reptiles and fishes (zool.) — ModL., formed fr. 
meta- and Gk. XP^ 0 " 1 ?? ‘color, coloring’, fr. 
Xpc£>£eiv, ‘to tinge, color’, fr. XP<^€> gen. XP W ” 
to?, ‘color’. See chrome and cp. metachroma- 
tism. 

metage, n., official measuring of weight. — Form- 
ed with suff. -age from the verb mete. 
Metageitnion, n., name of the 2nd month of the 
Attic Greek calendar (corresponding to August- 
September). — Gk. Mexayetxvicov, fr. pexa- 
(see meta-) and yeixtov, ‘neighbor’; so called 
because in this month people flitted and conse- 
quently changed their neighbors. The ety- 
mology of yelxtov is unknown, 
metagenesis, n., alternation of generation. — 
Formed fr. meta- and Gk. yevEm?, ‘origin, 
source, birth, race, descent’. See genesis, 
metagenetic, adj., pertaining to metagenesis. — 
Formed fr. meta- and genetic. Cp. prec. word, 
metal, n. — ME., fr. OF. metal, metail (F. mital), 
fr. L. metallum, ‘mine, quarry, mineral, metal’, 
fr. Gk. pIxocXXov, ‘mine, quarry', which is of 
uncertain origin. It is perh. a loan word fr. Heb. 
m s tzold k , m 6 tziild h , ‘depth’; see H. Lewy, Die 
semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen, p. 
132, and Gesenius-Buhl, HWAT., 16th edition, 
p. 452 s.v. *m?tzold h . Heb. m & tzold h is rel. to 
tzula h , ‘ocean-deep’, and to Heb. tzaldl, ‘he 
sank’, Ethiop. yalala, ‘he floated’, Akkad. $alalu , 
‘to sink down’. For the sense development of 
Gk. jiixaXXov fr. Heb. m s tzold h , ‘depth’, cp. 
Gk. psxaXXav, ‘to search after, inquire about’, 
which is connected with p£xaXXov and prob. 
meant originally ‘to search in the depth’. Cp. 
medal, mettle and the second element in mono- 
metallism, bimetallism. 

Derivatives: metall-ic , metall-ine , adjs., metall- 
ist, n., metall-ize , tr. v., metall-iz-ation, n. 
metalliferous, adj., bearing metals. — Com- 
pounded of L. metallum , ‘metal’, and the stem 
of fero, ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See -ferous. 
metallography, n., the study of metals. — Lit. 
‘description of metals’, fr. Gk. jjletoXXov, ‘ met- 
al’, and -ypaqpta, fr. ypaqpeiv, ‘to write’. See 
metal and -graphy. 

Derivatives: metallograph-ic, metallograph-ic-al, 
adjs., met alio graph-ic-cal-ly, adv. 
metalloid, adj., resembling metals. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. pfraXXov, ‘metal’, and -oei&f)?, 
‘like’, fr. eISo?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
Derivative: metalloid , n., 1) a nonmetal; 2) an 
element resembling metals in some— but not in 
all — respects. 

metallurgy, n. — ModL. metallurgia, fr. Gk. 
pexaXXoupy6?, ‘worker in metal’, which • is 
compounded of p£xaXXov, ‘metal', and gpyov, 
‘work’. See metal and ergon. 

Derivatives: metallurg-ic , metallurg-ic-al , adjs., 
metallurg-ic-al-ly , adv., metallurg-ist, n. 
metamere, n., one of a series of similar longitudi- 
nal segments of the body of the earthworm and 
other animals (zool.) — Compounded of meta- 
and Gk. p£po?, ‘part’. See mero-, ‘part’, 
metameric, adj. (zool.), 1) pertaining to meta- 
meres; 2) characterized by metamerism. — 
Formed fr. prec. word with adj. suff. -ic. 
metamerism, n., the state of being composed of 
metameres (zool.) — Formed fr. metamere with 
suff. -ism. 

metamorphic, adj., pertaining to, or character- 
ized by, change. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. 
meta-, a prefix denoting change, and Gk. (jLopcp^, 
‘form, shape’. See morpho-. 
metamorphism, n., change of form; specif., 
change in the structure of a rock. — Formed 
with suff. -ism fr. meta-, a prefix denoting 
change, and Gk. popcpTj, ‘form, shape’. See 
morpho-. 

metamorphose, tr. and intr. v., to change in form. 
— MF. (= F.) metamorphoser, fr. meta- 
morphose, fr. L. metamorphosis. See next 
word. 

metamorphosis, n., change of form, transforma- 
tion. — L., fr. Gk. pexap6p9G)Oi<;, ‘transfor- 
mation’, fr. (jLexanoptpouv, ‘to transform’, 
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which is formed fr. {xexa (see meta-), and |xop- 
<pouv, ‘to give form to’, fr. (z.op<p7), ‘form, 
shape’. See morpho- and -osis. 
metanalysis, n., the analysis of words or groups 
of words into elements contrary to their struc- 
ture, as an adder for a nadder. — Coined by the 
Danish philologist Otto Jespersen (1860-1943) 
fr. met- and analysis. 

metanephros, n., the third kidney of a vertebrate 
embryo ( embryol. ) — Medical L., compounded 
of meta- and Gk. vecpp6<;, ‘kidney’; see nephro-. 
The term metanephros was introduced into em- 
bryology by the English zoologist Sir Edwin 
Ray Lankester (1847-1930). Cp. mesonephros, 
pronephros. 

metaphor, n., a figure of speech in which a thing 
is likened to another, to which it is not literally 
applicable ( rhet .) — MF. (= F.) metaphor e, fr. 
L. metaphora , fr. Gk. fj.eT2.90ca, ‘transference, 
metaphor’, lit. *a carrying over’, from the stem 
of [xETixtp^pav, ‘to carry over’, which is formed 
fr. ficTa (see meta-) and <p£psiv, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: metaphor-ic-al, adj., metaphor-ic- 
al-ly, adv., metaphor-ist , n. 
metaphrase, n., a translation; esp., a literal trans- 
lation. — Gk. fxeTdttppaatc, ‘paraphrase’, fr. 
fAETacppa^ELv, ‘to paraphrase, translate’, which 
is formed fr. p(,exa- (see meta-) and cppa^siv, ‘to 
show, tell’. See phrase and cp. paraphrase, peri- 
phrase. 

Derivative: metaphrase , tr. v. 
metaphrast, n., one who metaphrases; esp. one 
who writes prose into poetry or poetry into 
prose, or changes the meter of verse. — Gk 
pisTaqjpaoTT)*;, ‘translator’, fr. (xexacppa^Eiv. See 
prec. word and -ast. 

meta phras tic, adj., literal in translation. — Gk. 
tjL£Ta<9p(xcmx6[;, ‘paraphrastic’, fr. [AExi<ppa<7i<;. 
See metaphrase and -ic. 

metaphysical, adj. — See metaphysics and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivative: metaphysical-ly , adv. 
metaphysician, n., one versed in metaphysics. — 
F. mitaphysicien, fr. ML. metaphysica. See me- 
taphysics and -ian. 

metaphysicize, intr. v., to study metaphysics. — 
See next word and -ize. 

metaphysics, n., that branch of philosophy which 
deals with the first principles of being and of 
knowledge. — Fr. earlier metaphysic , n., fr. ML. 
metaphysica (neut. pi.), fr. Gk. xa fxexa xa 
(puat-xa, ‘the (works coming) after the physics’ 
(see meta- and physic). The name xoc fiexa x<x 
<pucrt.xa was originally given by Andronicus of 
Rhodes about 70B.C.E. to a collection of writ- 
ings of Aristoteles, in reference to the (quite 
accidental) circumstance that the treatises 
dealing with metaphysics followed the treatises on 
physics. The interpretation of metaphysics as 
‘the science of that which is beyond the physical’ 
is, accordingly, erroneous (see meta-). 
metaphysis, n., the region of growth between the 
diaphysis and epiphysis of a bone (med.) — 
Medical L., formed fr. meta- and -physis as in 
diaphysis, epiphysis (qq. v.) 
metaplasm, n., non-living matter in the proto- 
plasm of a cell ( biol .) — L. metaplasmus , fr. Gk. 
(j.ETa7tXaO{i6s;, fr. piexa- (see meta-) and 7tXacr- 
p.6?, ‘something molded’. See plasm. 
Derivative: metaplasm-ic , adj. 
metapolitics, n., abstract political science. — 
Formed fr. meta- and politics. 

Derivatives: metapolitic-al , adj., metapolitic-ian, 
n. 

metastasis, n., 1) metabolism (biol.); 2) trans- 
ference of disease from one part of the body to 
another (med.) ; 3) a sudden transition from one 
subject to another (rhet.) — Late L., fr. Gk. 
jjLExdoxa 01?, ‘removal, change’, fr. the stem of 
ne&iaxdcvat., ‘to place in another way, remove, 
change’, which is formed fr. (/.cxa- (see meta-) 
and loxdvai, ‘to cause to stand’, which is cogn. 
with L. stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. stasis, 
metastatic, adj., pertaining to metastasis. — Gk. 
(iexaoxaxtx6(;, fr. fAexdcoxaxoc;, ‘removed’, 
verbal adj. of pte&tcrTavai. See metastasis and 



static. 

metatarsal, 1) pertaining to the metatarsus; n., 
matatarsal bone. — See next word and adj. suff. 

-al. 

metatarsus, n., part of the foot between the tarsus 
and the toes (anat. and zool.) — ModL., formed 
fr. meta - and tarsus. 

metate, n., a stone with a flat or concave surface. 

— Sp., fr. Nahuatl metlatl. 

metathesis, n., transposition, specifically 1) in 
grammar, transposition of letters or syllables in 
a word; 2) in chemistry , a double decomposi- 
tion. — Late L., fr. Gk. p.exd8-eoii;, ‘change of 
position, transposition’, from the stem of {icxa- 
xi-9-evai, ‘to transpose’, which is formed fr. 
pLsxa- (see meta-) and xiflivai, ‘to place, set’. 
See theme and cp. thesis and words there re- 
ferred to. 

metathetic, adj., of metathesis. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ic fir. p.exdW>ETO<;, ‘changed, transpos- 
ed’, verbal adj. of ptETaxtSivai. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: metathetic-al , adj., metathetic-al - 
ly , adv. 

metathorax, n., the posterior segment of an in- 
sect’s thorax (entomol.) — ModL., formed fr. 
meta- and thorax. 

Derivative: metathorac-ic , adj. 

Metatron, n., name of the highest angel in hag- 
gadic and cabalistic literature (Judaism). — 
Talmudic Heb. Metairdn , prob. fr. Late Gk. 
jxYjxixcop, fr. L. metator, ‘marker of bounda- 
ries’, fr. metatus , pp. of metari , ‘to measure off, 
mark off’, fr. meta, ‘mark, boundary’. See mete, 
‘boundary’. 

metayage, n., the metayer system of agriculture. 

— F. See next word and -age. 

metayer, n., one who cultivates the land for a 
share (usually a half) of the yield. — F., fr. 
MF., fr. OF. meteer , fr. ML. medietarius , fr. L. 
medietas, ‘middle, place in the middle, half’, fr. 
medius , ‘middle’. See media, ‘voiced stop con- 
sonant’, and cp. moiety. 

Metazoa, n. pi., a large zoological division com- 
prising all animals except the Protozoa. 

ModL., coined by the German biologist Ernst 
Heinrich Haeckel (1834-1919) fr. meta- and Gk. 
pi. of £wov, ‘animal’. See zoo-, 
mete, n., boundary mark, boundary. — OF., fr. 
L. meta , ‘column, pillar; a conical or pyramidal 
figure; goal, mark, boundary’ (whence metor , 
metari , ‘to measure off, mark off’), which is 
cogn. with OI. methik , methi, ‘post, pillar’, Ir. 
methos , ‘boundary mark’, ON. meidr , ‘tree, 
beam, pole’. Cp. Metatron. 
mete, tr. v., 1) to allot; 2) (archaic and poet.) to 
measure. — ME. meten , fr. OE.metan, ‘to meas- 
ure’, rel. to OS. metan , OFris., ON., Norw. 
meta, Swed. mdta , MDu., Du. meten, OHG. 
me 33 an , MHG. mejjen, G. messen, Goth, mi- 
tan, ‘to measure’, and to OE. metod, meotod, OS. 
metod, ON. mjotudr , ‘fate; God’, Goth, mitaps, 
‘measure’, ON. mdti , Du. maat , OHG. ma^a, 
‘manner, MHG. maj, G. Mafi, ‘measure’, OE. 
(ge)m£te, ON. mxtr. OHG. (gi)mdsi, MHG. 
(ge)ma? 3 e, G. gemafi, ‘ suitable’ , Goth, mdta, 
‘toll, tax’ (whence G. Maut. OE. mot, ‘toll tax’), 
OS. motan , ‘to find room, be obliged to’, OHG. 
muo^an, ‘to be free to do, be allowed; to have 
to’, Goth, gamotan , ‘to find room, be able’. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E.base *med-f to meas- 
ure, limit, consider, advise’, whence also L. 
meditari \ ‘to think over, consider’. See meditate 
and cp. words there referred to. 
metel, n., a thorn apple. — ModL. (nux) 
methel, lit. ‘metel (nut)’, fr. Arab, (jauz) 
mathil. 

metempiric, n., 1) metempirics; 2) an adherent of 
the metempirical philosophy. — Compounded 
of met- and empiric. 

metempirical, adj., outside the field of experience. 

— See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative : metempirical-ly, adv. 

metempirics, n., philosophy dealing with things 
outside and yet related to human experience. — 
See metempiric and -ics. 

metempsychosis, n., passing of the soul at death 
into another body. — Late L., fr. Gk. p-ETepi- 
fr. fj.exe[i^oxouofiat 5 ‘to pass from one 



body into another’ (said of the soul), formed fr. 
[j.exa- (see meta-) and tpiijjuxouv, ‘to put a soul 
into’, fr. b, ‘in’, and ‘soul’. See 2nd en-, 

psyche and -osis. 

metencephalon, n., 1) the posterior part of the 
brain; 2) that part of the brain which consists of 
the cerebellum and the pons Varolii (anat. and 
embryol.) — Medical L., formed fr. met- and 
Gk. kyiUycikQs, ‘brain’; see encephalon. The 
term metencephalon was introduced by the Eng- 
lish naturalist Thomas Henry Huxley (1825- 
95). Cp. myelencephalon. 

meteor, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) mete ore, fr. 
ML. meteorum , fr. Gk. ^exfwpov (pi. ptEx^opa, 
‘things in the air’), prop. neut. of the adjective 
|Z£T^o)pO!;, ‘anything raised from the ground, 
high, lofty’, fr. fiexa- (see meta-) and icopa, 
alobpa, ‘swing, oscillation, hovering in the air’, 
which is rel. to aelpetv, atpeiv, ‘to lift, raise up, 
bear’, dopxT), ‘the great artery’. See aorta and 
cp. artery. 

Derivatives: meteor-ic , meteor-ic-al , adjs., me- 
teor-ic-al-ly, adv., meteorite (q.v.), meteorize 
(q.v.) 

meteorite, n., mass of stone or metal that has 
fallen on earth from outer space; fallen meteor. 
— F. meteorite. See prec. word and subst. suff. 

-ite. 

Derivatives: meteorit-al , meteor-it-ic, adjs., 
meteor-it-ics , n. 

meteorize, tr. v., to vaporize; intr. v., to resemble 
a meteor. — Gk. {jlexecop^civ, ‘to raise to a 
height’, fr. ^exsajpo?. See meteor and -ize. 
Derivative: meteoriz-ation , n. 

meteoro-, combining form meaning ‘meteor’. — 
See meteor. 

meteorograph, n. — F. meteorographe. See meteor 
and -graph. 

Derivatives: meteorograph-v, n., meteorograph - 
ic, adj. 

meteoroid, n., one of the many small bodies in the 
solar system which become meteors on entering 
the earth’s atmosphere. — Compounded of me- 
teor and Gk. -oetS fy;, ‘like’, fr. el8o<;, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

Derivative: meteoroid-al, adj. 

meteorolite, n. — F. meteorolithe, ‘meteorite’. 
See meteor and -lite. 

Derivative: meteorolit-ic , adj. 

meteorologic, meteorological, adj. — MF. (= F.) 
mdteorologique, fr. Gk. jjLexeo>poXoyix6^, ‘skill- 
ed in meteorology’, fr. fxexecdpoXoYia. See next 
word. 

Derivative: meteor ologic-al-ly, adv. 

meteorology, n. — Gk. [aexecopoXoYta, ‘meteor- 
ology’, compounded of fj-cxecopov (see meteor) 
and -koyta, fr. -X6 yo?> ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivative: meteorolog-ist, n. 

meteorometer, n. — Compounded of meteor and 
Gk. jjLExpov, ‘measure’^ See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

meter, n., 1) one who measures; 2) an instrument 
for measuring. — Formed fr, mete, ‘to measure’, 
with agential suff. -er. 

meter, metre, n., poetical rhythm. — ME. metre, 
fr. OF. metre (F. metre), fr. L. metrum, fr. Gk. 
^jixpov, ‘measure, meter’, which is rel. to u.7)xpa 
(Hesychius), ‘lot, portion’, fr. I.-E. base *me-, 
‘to measure’, whence also OI. mdti (fr. I.-E. 
*me-ti), mimdti , ‘measures’, matram (neut.), 
mdtra (fem.), ‘measure’, Avestic, OPers. md-, L. 
metiri, ‘to measure’. Cp. matra, Metis, mensal, 
‘pertaining to the table’, and the second element 
in castrametation, firman, mahout, vimana. For 
derivatives of base *med-, a -^-enlargement of 
base *me-, see meditate. 

Derivative: meter, metre , tr. and intr. v., to 
compose in meter. 

meter, metre, n., the unit of length in the metric 
system. — F. metre (see prec. word) ; introduced 
in France as a name of measure in 1791. 

-meter, combining form denoting measuring in- 
struments. It is formed : (1) from Greek nouns 
(as in actinometer, barometer, cyclometer); 2) 
from Latin nouns (as in altimeter, calorimeter, 
colorimeter) ; 3) from modern nouns (as in gaso- 
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meter , speedometer). — Fr. L. met rum, ‘meas- 
ure’, fr. Gk. pixpov. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’, and cp. -metry. 

-meter, -metre, combining form denoting a spec- 
ified multiple or fraction of a meter (e.g. kilo- 
meter, lit. ‘a thousand meters’, millimeter , lit. 
‘the thousandth part of a meter’. — F. - mitre , 
fr. mitre. See meter,* unit of length’, 
meth-, form of metbo- before a vowel, 
methane, n., a highly inflammable hydrocarbon, 
CH 4 ( chem .) — See methyl and -ane. 
methanol, n., an inflammable poisonous liquid, 
CH 3 OH (chem.) — Coined fr. methane and -ol, 
a suff. denoting an alcohol, 
metheglin, n., a drink made of fermented honey. 
— W. meddyglyn , compounded of meddyg , 
‘physician’ (fr. L. medicus , see medical), and 
llyn, ‘juice’. 

methinks, impers. v., it seems to me. — ME. me 
thinketh , fr. OE. me pync{e)p , fr. me, dat. of ic, 
‘I’, and pync{e)p , third person sing, of pyncan , 
‘to seem’. See me and 1 st think, 
metho-, before a vowel meth*, combining form 
meaning ‘methyl’ {chem.) — See methyl, 
method, n. — MF. (= F.) mithode , fr. L. metho - 
dus , fr. Gk. pi&oSoq, ‘pursuit, scientific inquiry, 
method of inquiry, method’, lit. ‘ a going after’, 
fr. pe roc- (see meta-) and 636c, ‘way, path, 
manner’. See odograph. 

methodic, methodical, adj. — MF. (= F.) metho- 
dique , fr. Late L. methodicus, fr. Gk. pe$o<Six6;, 
fr. pe^oSo;. See method and lst-ic, resp. also-al* 
Derivatives: methodic-al-ly , adv., methodic-al- 
ness , n. 

methodics, n., methodology. — Formed fr. meth- 
od with suff. -ics. 

Methodism, n., the doctrines and worship of the 
Methodists. — See next word and -ism. 
Methodist, n., a member of a Christian denomi- 
nation that originated in the religious associa- 
tion founded in 1729 by John and Charles Wes- 
ley at Oxford University. — ModL. me t hod is t a ; 
see method and -ist. The name was orig. applied 
to the followers of John and Charles Wesley to 
ridicule their methodical practise. 

Derivatives: Methodist-ic, adj., Methodist-ic-al- 
ly , adv. 

methodize, tr. v., to make methodical. — See 
method and -ize. 

Derivative: methodiz-ation , n. 
methodology, n., the study of method. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. p&>oSo;, ‘method’, and -Xoyia, 
fr. -A6yo;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
method and -logy. 

metbought, impers. v., past tense of methinks. — 
OE. me piihte, ‘it seemed to me’. See methinks. 
Methusela, n., son of Enoch ; he lived 969 years 
{Bible). — Heb. M^thushelah, prob. meaning 
lit. ‘man of the dart’, and compounded of *methu 
(occurring only as the first element in compound 
PN’s.), sing, of m l thim , ‘men’, and shilap, ‘dart’, 
methyl, n., the univalent hydrocarbon radical, 
CH S {chem.) — F. mithyle , back formation fr. 
mi thy line. See next word. The term methyl was 
introduced into chemistry by the Swedish chem- 
ist Jons Jakob Berzelius (1779-1848). 
Derivatives: methyl-ate , tr. v., methyl-ic, adj. 
methylene, n., the bivalent hydrocarbon radical, 
CH {chem.) — F. mi thy line, coined by Jean- 
13 aptiste-Andr6 Dumas (1800-84) and Eug£ne- 
Melchior P£ligot (181 l-90)in 1835, fr.Gk. p£&u, 
‘wine’, and uAy), ‘wood’. For the first element 
see mead, ‘a drink’, and cp. amethyst. For the 
second element see hyle. 

meticulosity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 

meticuldsus. See next word, 
meticulous, adj., extremely careful. — F. mi tic u- 
leux (fern, miticuleuse ), fr. L. meticuldsus, ‘full 
of fear’, fr. metus , ‘fear’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives : meticulous-ly, adv., meticulous-ness, 
n. 

metier, n., trade, occupation, one’s line. — F., 
‘trade, business, occupation’, fr. OF. mistier, 
mestier , mistier, earlier menestier, fr. L. minis- 
terium, ‘service, office, ministry’. See ministry 
and cp. mystery, ‘trade’. 



metis, n., a person of mixed parentage, esp. the 
offspring of a French and American Indian. — 
F. mitis, fr. Late L. mixticius, ‘of mixed race’, 
fr. L. mixtus, ‘mixed’, pp. of miscere, ‘to mix’. 
See mix and cp. mestizo. 

Metis, n., the first wife of Zeus ( Greek mythol.) — 
Gk. Mtjxi;, fr. prjxi;, ‘wisdom, skill, craft’, fr. 
I.-E. base *me-, ‘to measure’, whence also Gk. 
pexpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Metonic, adj., pertaining to Meton, an Athenian 
astronomer of the 5th cent. B.C.E., who dis- 
covered the cycle of nineteen years, at the close 
of which the new and full moons recur on the 
same days. — Formed with suff. -ic fr. L. Meton, 
fr. Gk. Mstcov. 

metonymical, adj. — Gk. pexcovupLxo;, ‘of 
metonymy’, fr. pexovopioc. See next word and 
-ical. 

Derivative: metonymical-ly, adv. 
metonymy, n., the use of the name of one thing 
for that of another closely associated with it. — 
L. metonymia, fr. Gk. pexcovupla, ‘change of 
name, the use of one word for another’, lit. 
‘that which is beyond the name’, fr. psxa- (see 
meta-) and ovupa, dialectal form of tfvopoc, 
‘name’, which is cogn. with L. nomen, ‘name’. 
See name and cp. onomato-. 

Derivatives: metonym-ous , adj., metonymous-ly, 
adv. 

metope, n., a marble slab filling the space be- 
tween two triglyphs in a Doric frieze {class, 
arch.) — L. metopa, fr. Gk. [Lzxbni], ‘the space 
between two holes; the space between two 
triglyphs’, formed fr. pexot- (see meta-), and 
07t^, ‘opening, hole’, which derives fr. I.-E. base 
*ok w - , ‘eye, to see’, whence also 6<J>op.at, ‘I shall 
see’, ‘sight’. See -opsy. 
metope, n., the face of the crab {zool.) — Gk. 
p£xto7rov, ‘forehead’, prop, ‘the space between 
the eyes’, fr. pexoc- (see meta-) and gen. 
w7ro;, ‘eye, face, countenance’, fr. I.-E. base 
*oq w ~, which is rel. to base *oq w -, ‘eye’, whence 
6 tcy) } ‘opening’. See prec. word. As a term of 
zoology, metope was introduced by Huxley. 
Metopias, n., a genus oflabyrinthodonts ( paleon - 
tol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. pex(07Tta<;, ‘having a 
broad forehead’, fr. p£xo>7rov, ‘forehead’. See 
prec. word. 

metopic, adj., pertaining to the forehead {anat.) 

— Formed with adj. suff. -Ic fr. Gk. jx6xo7rov, 
‘forehead’. See metope, ‘face of the crab*. 

metopomancy, n., divination by means of the fore- 
head. — Compounded of Gk. p£xc*>7rov, ‘fore- 
head’, and pavxeta, ‘divination’. See metope, 
‘face of the crab’, and -mancy. 
metosteon, n., ossification of the posterior lateral 
processes of the sternum {ornithol.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Gk. pexa-, ‘behind’, and octxsov, 
‘bone’. See meta- and osteo-. 
metralgia, n., pain in the uterus {med.) — Medi- 
cal L., compounded of Gk. prjxpa, ‘uterus, 
womb’, and ocAyo;, ‘pain’. See metro-, ‘uterine’, 
and -algia. 

metre, n. — Var. of meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, and 
meter, ‘unit of length’. 

metric, adj., pertaining to the meter. — F. mitri - 
que , fr. mitre, ‘meter’. See meter, ‘unitoflength’, 
and -ic. 

metrical, also metric, adj., 1) pertaining to meas- 
urement ; 2) pertaining to meter (in poetry). — 
L. metricus, fr. Gk. p£Tpix6;, fr. jxexpov, ‘me- 
ter’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, and adj. suff. 
-ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: metrical-ly , adv. 
metrician, n., one who writes in meter; metrist. 

— Formed with suff. -ician fr. meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. Cp. F. mitricien. 

metrics, n., the study of meter. — Formed with 
suff. -ics fr. meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
metrist, n., one skilled in the use of poetical 
meters. — ML. metrista , fr. L. metrum, ‘meter’. 
See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, and -ist. 
metritis, n., inflammation of the uterus {med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. p7jxpa, 
‘womb’. See metro-, ‘uterine’, 
metro-, combining form meaning ‘measure’, as 
in metrology. — Gk. pexpo-, fr. p£xpov, ‘meas- 



ure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm*, 
metro-, combining form meaning ‘mother, as in 
metropolis. — Gk. pvjxpo-, fr. prjxyjp, gen. 
p-qxp6;, ‘mother’. See mother and cp. mater, 
metro-, combining form meaning ‘uterine’, as in 
metrorrhagia. — Gk. pTjxpo-, fr. [XTjxpa, ‘uterus, 
womb’, which is rel. to p7]X7)p, ‘mother’; see 
mother and cp. metritis, parametrium. For sense 
development cp. L. matrix, ‘breeding animal; 
womb, matrix’, fr. mater, ‘mother’ (see matrix) 
metrology, n., the study of weights and measures. 
— Compounded of metro-, ‘measure’, and Gk. 
-Xoyia, fr. -X6yo;, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: metrolog-ic-al , adj., metrolog-ist, n. 
metronome, n., a ticking pendulum for marking 
exact time in music. — Compounded of metro-, 
‘measure*, and Gk. v6po;, ‘law’. See nomo-. 
Derivative: metronom-ic, adj. 
metronymic, adj., derived from the name of a 
mother or of another female ancestor. — Late 
Gk. p7]xpwvoptx6;, ‘named after one’s moth- 
er’, compounded of Gk. [xrjxTjp, gen. pr)xp6;, 
‘mother’, ovupa, dial, form of ovopoc, and suff. 
-ixo;. See mother, onomato- and adj. suff. -ic 
and cp. patronymic. 

Derivatives: metronymic, n., metronym-y, n. 
metropolis, n., capital city. — Late L. metropolis , 
fr. Gk. (XTjxpiiroXt?, ‘a mother city (i.e., a city 
from which other cities have been colonized )’, 
compounded of }XY)X7]p, gen. p>]xp6<;, ‘mother’, 
and 716X1;, ‘city’. See mother and police, ‘method 
of governing’. 

metropolitan, adj., belonging to a metropolis. — 
Late L. metropolitans, fr. Gk. p7jxpo7coATx7};, 
‘metropolitan’, fr. p7]xp6TCoA&;. See prec. word 
and -an. 

metropolitan, n., a metropolitan bishop. — Orig. 
‘bishop of a metropolis’. See metropolitan, adj. 
metropolitanate, n., the office of a metropolitan 
bishop. — Formed fr. prec. word with subst. 
suff. -ate. 

metrorrhagia, n., uterine hemorrhage {med.) — 
Medical L., compounded ofGk. p^xpa, ‘uterus, 
womb’, and -ppctyia, ‘a bursting forth’, from 
the stem of ^v)yv6vat ‘to burst forth’. See me- 
tro-, ‘uterine’, and -rrhagia. 

Derivative: metrorrhag-ic , adj. 

Metrosideros, n., a genus of trees and shrubs of 
the myrtle family {bot.) — • ModL., compounded 
of Gk. jx7]xpa, ‘uterus, womb; heart or pith of a 
tree’, and olSyjpo;, ‘iron’. See metro-, ‘uterine’, 
and siderite. 

Metroxylon, n., a genus of palms of the family 
Arecaceae {bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
jivjTpa, ‘uterus, womb; heart or pith of a tree’, 
and £6Xov, ‘wood’. See metro-, ‘uterine’, and 
xylo-. 

-metry, combining form denoting the process of 
measuring (as specified by the first element of 
the compound ending in -metry). — ME. -me- 
tric, fr. MF. (= F.) -metrie, fr. L. - metria , Gk. 
-{xexpia, ‘a measuring of’, fr.-p^xp?);, ‘measurer 
of’, fr. pixpov ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’, and cp. -meter, ‘measuring instrument’, 
mettle, n., disposition, spirit. — A var. of metal. 
Derivatives: mettl-ed, adj., mettle-some, adj., 
mettle-some-ly , adv., mettle-some-ness, n. 
meturgeman, n., an official of the early Jewish 
synagogue who translated into Aramaic the 
verses read from the Scriptures in Hebrew. — 
Aram, m^thurgeman, inexact spelling of nfthdr- 
gernan, ‘interpreter’, which is a blend of targ 6 - 
man and Heb. in thargenv, see Targum. See 
Bacher, ExegetischeTerminologie, vol. l,p. 206, 
note 2. 

meum,n., mine used in meum and tuum , ‘mine and 
thine’ ; denoting right in property. — L., neut. 
of me us , ‘my, mine’, which stands for *mey-os , 
and is rel. to me, ‘me’, mihi (for *me-hi ), ‘to me’, 
and cogn. with OSlav. moji, OPruss. mais (for 
*moyos), Hitt, -mesh, ‘my’, Goth, meins, OE. 
min, ‘my, of me’. See me, and cp. mine, pron., 
my. Cp. also the first element in monseigneur, 
monsieur, monsignor. 

Meum, n., a genus of plants of the carrot family 
{bot.) — L. meum, ‘baldmoney, spicknel’, fr. 
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Gk. [A^ov, which is of unknown origin, 
mew, n., the common gull. — ME. mewe, fr. OE. 
mxw, rel. to OS. mew, Fris. meau, mieu, MLG. 
mewe , MDu., Du. meeuw (G. Mowe is a LG. 
loan word), ON. mar , Dan. maage , Norw. 
maase , Swed. mds, mdse, ‘gull’; of imitative 
origin. OF. moue (whence F. mouette) and Lith. 
mevas are Teut. loan words. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in fulmar. Cp. also mew, ‘to cry as a cat’, 
mew, n., a cage for hawks. — ME. mue, mewe , 
‘cage for hawks while they are molting’, fr. 
MF. ( — F.) mue, fr. muer, ‘to molt’. See mew, 
‘to shed, molt’. 

Derivative: mew, tr. v., to shut up in a cage, 
mew, tr. v., to shed, molt. — ME. muwen, fr. MF. 
(= F.) muer, ‘to shed, molt’, fr. L. mutare, ‘to 
change’. See mutation. 

mew, interj. and n., the cry of a cat; intr. v., to 
cry as a cat. — Of imitative origin. Cp. G. 
miauen , F. miauler and see miaow, miaul, 
mewl, intr. v., i) to cry as a cat; 2) to whimper. 

— Cp. mew, ‘to cry as a cat’, and miaul, 
mews, n., a set of royal stables built on place 

where mews for hawks were kept. — See mew, 
‘cage for hawks’. 

mezuzah, mezuza, n., a small roll of parchment 
containing Deut. 6:4-9 (the Shema), and Deut. 
11:13-21, affixed to the doorpost of every room, 
on the right side of the entrance {Jewish religion ). 

— Heb. m s zuza h , lit. ‘doorpost’, orig. prob. 
meaning ‘something standing 1 , and rel. to 
Akkad, nazdzu, ‘to stand’, manzdzu , ‘doorpost’. 
The mezuzah was so called from the doorposts 
(Heb. m & zuz6th ), to which it is to be affixed (see 
Deut. 6:9 and 11:20). 

mezzanine, n., a low story between two higher 
ones. — F.» fr. It. mezzanino, dimin. of mezzano, 
‘middle’, fr. L. medidnus, ‘middle’, fr. ntedius . 
See media, ‘voiced stop consonant’, and cp. 
median. Cp. also mezzo, 
mezzo, adj., half, moderate ( mus .) — It., ‘middle’, 
fr. L. medius. See media, ‘voiced stop consonant’, 
mezzo-relievo, mezzo-rilievo, n., middle relief. — 
It. mezzorilievo . See prec. word and relief and 
cp. alto-relievo, 

mezzo-soprano, n., a voice intermediate between 
soprano' and alto (mus.) — Compounded of 
mezzo and soprano. 

mezzotint, n., a form of engraving on copper or 
steel. — It. mezzotinto, ‘half-tint’. See mezzo- 
tinto. 

Derivatives: mezzotint, tr. v., mezzotint-er, n. 
mezzotinto, n., mezzotint. — It., compounded of 
mezzo , ‘middle’, and tinto , ‘dyed’, pp. of tingere, 
‘to dye, color’. See mezzo and tint. 

Derivative: mezzotinto, adj. 
mho, n., the unit of conductance (i.e. the recip- 
rocal of the unit of resistance, the ohm) ( electr .) 

— The anagram of ohm (q.v.) . 

ml, n., a syllable used in solmization to denote 
the third tone of the diatonic scale (mus.) 
miaow, interj. and n., the cry of a cat; intr. v., to 
cry as a cat, to mew. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
mew, ‘to cry as a cat’, miaul, 
miargyrite, n., silver sulfantimonite (mineral.) — 
G. Miargyrit, lit. ‘(having) less silver 1 , fr. Gk. 
pEtwv, ‘less’, and ilpyopoc, ‘silver’ (see mio- 
and argyro-) ; so called because it contains Jess 
silver than pyrargyrite. The ending -it goes 
back to Gk. see subst. suff. -ite. 

miasma, n., infectious exhalation from putres- 
cent matter. — ModL., fr. Gk. puaapia, gen. 
{AiaapiaTas, ‘stain, defilement’, from the stem of 
puodveiv, ‘to stain, defile’ (whence dqxlavTos, 
‘undefiled’), rel. to ptiap6<;, later form [nepo?, 
‘defiled with blood’, fr. I.-E. base *mei-, *mai-, 
‘to stain, defile’, whence perh. also Goth, mail , 
OE. mdl, ‘stain, mark’. See mole, ‘spot on the 
skin*, and -ma and cp. Miastor, amianthus. 
Derivatives : miasm-al , miasmat-ic , miasmat-ous, 
miasm-ic , adjs. 

miasm a to logy, n., the study of miasmata (med.) 

— Compounded of Gk. ptiao^a, gen. paaopia- 
Toe, ‘stain, defilement’, and -Xoyla, fr. -Xoyoc;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See prec. word and 
-logy. 

Miastor, n., a genus of flies of the family Itonidae 



(entomol.) — Gk. [juaercoop, ‘wretch who pol- 
lutes others’, lit. ‘one stained or defiled’, from the 
stem of pttadvet,v, ‘to stain, defile’. See miasma, 
miaul, intr. v., to cry as a cat. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. F. miauler. It. miagolare, Sp. mau- 
llar, ‘to cry as a cat, to mew 1 , and E. mew, ‘to 
cry as a cat’, mewl, miaow, 
mica, n., any of a group of minerals (mostly 
aluminum silicates) crystallizing in thin, often 
transparent, layers. — L. mica, ‘crumb’, fr 
* smik-d, cogn. with Homeric Gk. a[xlxp6<;, Ion., 
Att. puxp6<;, ‘small’, ON. smdr, OHG. smdhi, 
‘small, petty’, OHG. smdhi, ‘littleness, small- 
ness’ (whence G. Schmach, ‘disgrace’); fr. I.-E. 
base *sme(i)k-, *smik-, ‘ground grain; ground 
down, pulverized’, enlargement of *sme~, ‘to 
smear, to rub’; see micro-. The sense develop- 
ment of English mica was influenced by a con- 
fusion with L. micdre, ‘to glisten’. Cp. micelle, 
micaceous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
mica. — Formed fr. mica with suff. -aceous. 
Micah, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, the sixth in 
the order of the Twelve Prophets, who lived in 
the 8th cent. B.C.E. — Heb. Mikhd h , shortened 
fr. Mikhdyah, lit. ‘Who is like the Lord?’ Cp. 
Michael. 

micelle, also micella, micell, n., a hypothetical 
structural particle (biol. and chem.) — ModL. 
micella, ‘a little crumb’, dimin. of mica. See 
mica and -ella. 

Michael, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, an arch- 
angel. — Late L., fr. Gk. Mix^X, fr. Heb. 
Mikhd'el, lit. ‘Who is like God?’ See El and cp. 
Micah. 

Michaelmas, n., festival of the archangel Michael, 
celebrated by the Christian church on Septem- 
ber 29th. — Compounded of Michael and -mas, 
‘mass’. See Mass. 

raick, n., an Irishman (slang). — Corruption of 
the PN.. Michael. 

mickle, adj., great, much (archaic or dial.) — ME. 
mikel, muchel, fr. OE. micel, mycel, ‘great, big, 
many’, rel. to OS. mikil, ON. mikill, OHG. 
mihhil, Goth, mikils , fr. I.-E. base *meg(h)~, 
‘great, large’, whence also OI. mah-, 
maha -, mahat -, ‘great’, mahas-, ‘greatness’, 
Avestic maz-, mazant-, ‘great’, mazah -, ‘great- 
ness’, Toch. A mak, B. makd -, ‘great, much’, 
Hitt, mekkish , ‘great, large’, Arm. mec (instru- 
mental case mecaw), ‘large’, Gk. pi£ya;, fem. 
p-eyaX-rj, neut. piyoc, ‘great, large’. Ion. pi£o>v 
(for *pL^yt<ov ), ‘greater, larger’, Att. (of 

s.m., formed on analogy of xpekTwv, ‘strong- 
er’, ajxetvwv, ‘better, stronger’), Gk. ptiyurroi;, 
‘greatest, largest’, L. magnus, ‘great, large, 
much, abundant’, major (for *mag-yos), ‘great- 
er*, maximus (for *mag-s e mos), ‘greatest’. Alb. 
ma& (determined form maSi), ‘great, large’, Mir. 
mag, maignech , ‘great, large’, mass (for *mak- 
sos), ‘stately’, MW. maon (for *ma£-ones), ‘the 
great ones’, maith, meith (for *mag-tio-), ‘long, 
great’, OIr. do-for-maig, ‘increases’. Cp. much, 
more. Cp. also almagest, maestro, magisterial, 
magistrate, Magna Charta, magnanimous, mag- 
nate, magnificent, magniloquent, magnitude, 
magnum, magnum bonum, magnum opus, mahat- 
ma, Maia, majesty, major, majuscule, master, 
maximum, May, mayor, mega-, mehtar, mister, 
mistral, mistress, the first element in Mahabha- 
rata, maharaja, maharanee, mahout, and the 
second element in palmistry. 

Derivative: mickle-ness, n. 
micr-, combining form. — See micro-, 
micrify, tr. v., to make small. — A hybrid coined 
fr. Gk. puxp6<;, ‘small’ (see micro-), and E. 
-fy (fr. L. -ficare). 

micro-, micr-, combining form meaning 1) small ; 
2) microscopic ; 3) one millionth part of a given 
unit (as e.g. microgram denotes the millionth 
part of a gram). — Gk. puxpo-, puxp-, fr. 
pLixp6?, ‘small’, which is cogn. with L. mica , 
‘crumb’. See mica. 

microanalysis, n., the chemical analysis of very 
small quantities. — ModL., compounded of 
micro- and analysis. 

microbarograph, n., a barograph for recording 
very small changes. — Compounded of micro- 
and barograph. 



microbe, n., a minute organism; popular name 
for a bacterium. — Coined by the French sur- 
geon Sedillot in 1878 fr. Gk. puxp6<;, ‘small’, 
and ptoc/life’. See micro- and bio-. 

Derivatives: microb-al, microb-ial, microb-ian , 
microb-ic, adjs. 

microbiology, n., that branch of biology which 
deals with microorganisms. — Compounded of 
micro- and biology. 

Derivatives: microbiological , adj., microbiolog- 
ist, n. 

microcephalic, adj., microcephalous. — See next 
word and -ic. 

microcephalous, adj., small-headed. — ModL. 
microcephalus, fr. Gk. ^.Ixpox^cpaXoc;, ‘small- 
headed’, which is compounded of (i!xp6<;, 
‘small’, and xccpaXr), ‘head’. See micro- and-ce- 
phalous. 

microcephaly, n., the condition of being microce- 
phalic. — See prec. word and -y (representing 
Gk. -la). 

microchemistry, n., that branch of chemistry 
which deals with microscopicrobjects or quanti- 
ties. — Compounded of micro- and chemistry, 
microcline, n., a kind of feldspar belonging to the 
triclinic system (mineral.) — Compounded of 
micro- and Gk. xXfveiv, ‘to incline’. See clinical, 
microcosm, n., a miniature world. — F. micro- 
cosme , fr. Late L. microcosmus, fr. Gk. puxp6<; 
x6ct(jloi;, ‘little world’. See micro- and cosmos and 
cp. macrocosm. 

Derivatives : microcosm-ic, microcosm-ic-al , adjs. 
microcyte, n., a small red blood cell (anat.) — 
Lit. ‘a small cell’, coined by the Canadian phy- 
sician Sir William Osier (1849-1919) fr. micro- 
and Gk. xurot;, ‘a hollow vessel’. See -cyte. 
Derivative: microcyt-ic , adj. 
microfarad, n., one-millionth part of a farad 
(electr.) — Compounded of micro- and farad, 
microgram, ri., one-millionth part of a gram. — 
Compounded of micro- and gram, 
micrograph, n., an instrument for executing 
minute writing, drawing or engraving. — Com- 
pounded of micro- and Gk. -ypa<po<;, fr. ypdc- 
cpeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
micrography, n., 1) the art of writing in very small 
characters; 2) description of microscopic ob- 
jects. — Compounded of micro- and -ypa<pta, 
fr. ypacpetv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 
micrology, n., exaggerated attention to petty 
things. — Gk. puxpoXoyia, ‘pettiness, care for 
trifles’, fr. [ilxpoXiyo?, ‘petty, careful about 
trifles’, which is compounded of [ilxp6<;, 
‘small; petty’, and -Xoyla, fr. X6yo<;, ‘word, 
speech, discourse’. See micro- and -logy, 
micrometer, n., an instrument for making exact 
measurements. — Compounded of micro- and 
Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

Derivatives : micrometr-ic, adj., micrometr-y , n. 
micron, n., one-millionth part of a meter. — 
ModL., fr. Gk. ptxp6v, neut. of ptxp6i;, ‘small’. 
See micro-. 

Micronesia, n., groups of small islands in the 
western Pacific, north of the equator and east of 
the Philippines. — Compounded of micro- and 
Gk. vtjoos, ‘island’, which is prob. rel. to vt]- 
yetv, ‘to swim’. See Indonesia and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: Micronesi-an, adj. and n. 
microorganism, n., a microscopic organism. — 
Compounded of micro- and organism, 
microphone, n., an instrument for intensifying 
small sounds. — Compounded of micro- and 
Gk. cpG>vT), ‘voice, sound’. See phone, ‘speech 
sound’. 

microphotograph, n., a very small photograph. — 
Compounded of micro- and photograph, 
microphyte, n., a microscopic plant, esp. a bac- 
terium. — Compounded of micro- and Gk. 
cpuTov, ‘a plant’. See -phyte. 

Derivative: microphyt-ic, adj. 
microscope, n. — ModL. microscopium , lit. ‘an 
instrument for examining small objects’ ; com- 
pounded of micro- and Gk. -oxomov, fr. cxo- 
rcelv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope. 
Derivatives : microscop-ic, microscop-ic-al, adjs., 
microscop-ic-al-ly, adv., microscop-ist, n., mi- 
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croscop-y, n. 

microsome, n., one of the minute granules in the 
protoplasm ( biol . ) — Compounded of micro- 
and Gk. cco^a, ‘body’. See soma, ‘body’, 
microspore, n., a minute spore ( bot . and zool.) — 
Compounded of micro- and Gk. cJ7ropa, ‘a 
sowing, seed’. See spore. 

Derivatives: microspor-ic , micro spor-ous, adjs. 
micro stomatous, adj., having a small mouth. — 
Compounded of micro- and Gk. gen. 

oTopuxTo?, ‘mouth’. See stoma and -ous. 
microstomous, adj., microstomatous. — See prec. 
word. 

microtia, n., abnormal smallness of the ear ( med .) 

— Medical L., compounded of micr- and Gk. 
o5s, gen. 6>t6s, ‘ear’. See oto- and 1st -ia and 
cp. Microtus. 

Microtinae, n., pi., a subfamily of rodents, the 
field voles and the lemming mice (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -inae fr. Microtus 
(q.v.) 

microtome, n., an instrument for cutting thin sec- 
tions for examination under the microscope. — 
Compounded of micro- and Gk. -tojjlov, fr. 
t6[aos, ‘a cutting, a piece cut off’. See -tome. 
Derivatives: microtom-ic , adj., microtom-y , n. 
Microtus, n., the typical genus of the Microtinae 
(zool.) — ModL., compounded of micr- and Gk. 
oQ?, gen ‘ear’. See oto- and cp. microtia, 
microzyme, also microzyma, n., a zymotic microbe 
(biol.) — F. microzyme , coined by the French 
physician and chemist Pierre-Jacques B6champ 
(1816-1908) fr. Gk. jxTxp6<;, ‘small’, and 
‘leaven’. See micro- and zyme. 
micturate, intr. v., to urinate, — .Formed irreg- 
ularly fr. L. micturire. See next word and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

micturition, n., 1) a morbid desire to urinate; 2) 
excessive urination; 3) the act of urinating. — 
Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. micturit-(um ), pp. 
stem of micturire ‘to desire to urinate’, desider- 
ativeof mingere, pp. stem mict-(um), ‘to urinate’, 
which is rel. to meiere (for *meighiere), of s.m., 
and cogn. with OI. mehati , ‘urinates’, pp. midhdh , 
Avestic maezaiti , ‘urinates, manures, dungs’, 
Gk. 6[i.si.x etv J &jztX e *- v > <to urinate’, {xoix 6$, -‘adul- 
terer’, Arm. mez, ‘urine’, mizem, ‘I urinaje’, 
(prob. denominated fr. mez), Toch. B miso, 
‘urine’, earlier Lith. miniu , Lith. m$2u, Lett. 
mizu, ‘I urinate’, OE. migan , ON. miga, MLG. 
migen, ‘to urinate', OE. micga , migoda, ‘urine’, 
Goth, malhstus, OE. meox, ‘dung, filth’. See 
mash, n., andcp. mistletoe, mixen. For the desid- 
erative suff. -urire in L. micturire cp. Abiturient 
and words there referred to. 
mid, adj. — ME., fr. OE. midd, rel. to ON. midr , 
OS. middi, OFris. midde, OHG. mini, Goth. 
midjis , ‘mid’, and cogn. with OI. madhyah, Gk. 
jjticjoq, L. medius , ‘middle’. See media, ‘voiced 
stop consonant’, and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. middle, 
mid, prep., amid. — Aphetic for amid. 

Midas, n., a king of Phrygia, to whom Dionysus 
granted the favor of turning everything he 
touched into gold ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 
of Phrygian origin. 

midday, n., the middle of the day, noon. — ME., 
fr. OE. midddxg. See mid, adj., and day. 
midden, n., 1) a dunghill; 2) a prehistoric refuse. 

— ME. midditig, fr. Dan. madding, fr. earlier 
mogdynge , ‘dunghill’, which is compounded of 
mag, ‘muck, dung’, and dynge, ‘heap of dung’. 
See muck and dung. 

middle, adj. — ME. middel, fr. OEv middel, rel. to 
OS. middil , MLG., Du. middel , OHG. mittil , 
MHG., G. mittel, ‘middle’ and to OE. midd, 
‘mid’. See mid, adj. 

middle, n. — Subst. use of middle, adj. Cp. G. 
Mittel, n., fr. mittel, adj. 

Derivative: middle , tr. v. 
middling, adj. and n. — Formed fr. middle with 
suff. -ing. 

middy, n., midshipman (colloq.) — Shortened fr. 
midshipman. 

midge, n. — ME. migge, fr. OE. mycge , my eg, rel. 
to OS. muggia, ON. my, Dan. myg , Swed. myg- 
ga, mygg, MDu. mugghc, Du. mug, OHG. mucka , 
MHG. mucke , mucke , G. Mucke, ‘midge, gnat’. 



from the I.-E. imitative base *mu-, ‘to buzz’, 
whence also Arm. mun (for *mu-no), ‘gnat’, Alb. 
mi-ze, ‘gnat’ (formed with dimin. suff. -ze). Cp. 
the imitative base *mus- t whence Gk. pjia (for 
L. musca, OSlav. mucfla (for *mousa ), 
Lith. muse , Lett, musa , OPruss. muso , ‘fly’, dial. 
Swed. mausa, ‘fly’, OSlav. musica , ‘gnat’. Cp. 
mosquito, Musca, muscarine, musket, Myiar- 
chus, Stegomyia. Cp. also mugwort. 

Derivatives: midget (q.v.), midg-y, adj. 
midget, n., a very small person; adj., very small. 
— Formed fr. midge with dimin. suff. -et. 
Derivative: midge t-y, adj. 

Midi, n., southern France. — F., fr. midi, ‘south’, 
lit. ‘midday’, compounded of mi, ‘middle’ (fr. 
L. medius), and -di, ‘day’ (fr. L. dies). See media, 
‘voiced stop consonant’, and dies non and cp. 
midinette. 

Midianite, n., one of a nomadic tribe of northern 
Arabia (Bible). — Lit. ‘descendant of Midian’; 
formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Heb. Midydn, 
son of Abraham and Keturah. See Gen. 25:2. 
midinette, n., a Parisian work-girl who comes out 
of the shop at noon time. — F., contraction of 
midi-dinette (see haplology), lit. ‘(one who) dines 
at noon’, fr. midi, ‘midday’, and dinette, ‘child’s 
dinner’, dimin. of diner , ‘dinner’. For the ety- 
mology of F. midi and diner see Midi and 
dinner. 

midmost, adj. — ME. midmest, fr. OE. midmest , 
which is double superl. of midd, ‘mid’. See mid, 
adj. The change of e (in OE., ME. midmest) to 
o (in E. midmost) is due to an erroneous asso- 
ciation with most. See -most and cp. words there 
referred to. 

midnight, n. — ME., fr. OE. midniht. See mid, 
adj., and night. 

midrash, n., exposition of the Holy Scriptures 
(Hebrew literature). — Heb. midhrash, ‘study, 
exposition’, in Mishnaic Hebrew, ‘homiletical 
interpretation’, *fr. Heb. darash , ‘he sought, in- 
quired, investigated’, in Mishnaic Heb. also ‘he 
expounded, interpreted’; hence Aram, d*rash, 
‘he searched out, investigated, interpreted’, and 
— through the medium of this latter — Arab. 
darasa , ‘he read repeatedly, he studied’, Ethiop. 
darasa, ‘he expounded’. Cp. madrasah, 
midriff, n., the diaphragm. — ME. mydrif, ‘ fr. OE. 
midhrif, a compound of OE. midd (see mid, adj.) 
and hrif, ‘belly > which is rel. to OHG. href. 
OFris. hrif, href, ‘belly’, OHG. href \ ‘body’, and 
cogn. with L. corpus, ‘body’. See corpus and cp. 
words there referred to. 

midst, n. — ME. middest, midest, formed with 
intensive suff. -t fr. middes , mides, adverbial gen. 
of mid. See mid, adj., and cp. amid, amidst. 
Cp. also against and words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: midst, pfep. 

midsummer, n. — ME. midsumer, midsomer, fr. 

OE. midsumor. See mid, adj., and summer, 
midwife, n. — ME. midwif, fr. OE. mid, ‘with’, 
and wif, ‘wife, woman’. The first element is rel. 
to Goth, mip, ON. med, ‘with’, and cogn. with 
Gk. p.£Ta, ‘between, among, with, after’; see 
meta-. For the second element see wife. 
Derivatives: midwife, tr. v., midwifery (q.v.) 
midwifery, n. — A hybrid formed fr. midwife 
and -ery, a suff. of Romance origin, 
mien, n., manner, demeanor, appearance. — F. 
mine , ‘look, appearance, mien’, borrowed fr. 
Bret, min, ‘beak, muzzle, nose’; prob. influ- 
enced in meaning by the verb de-mean. 
miff, n., a trifling quarrel; tr. v., to put or be out 
of humor. — Orig. exclamation of disgust. Cp. 
G. muffen, ‘to sulk’. 

might, v., past tense of may. — ME. might e, fr. 
OE. meahte, mihte, past tense of magan, ‘to be 
able’. See may, aux. v. 

might, n., power. — ME. mighte, fr. OE. miht, rel. 
to ON. mattr , OFris., MDu., Du. macht, OS., 
OHG., MHG. maht, G. Macht, Goth, mahts, 
fr. Teut. *mahti~, ‘might’, fr. I.-E. base *magh-, 
‘to be able’. See may, aux. v., and cp. 
main, the first element in Matilda, and the second 
element in wehrmacht. 

mighty, adj. — ME., fr. OE. mihtig, fr. miht, 
‘might’. See might, n., and -y (representing OE. 



-ig)- 

Derivatives: might i-ly, adv., mighti-ness, n. 
rnignon, adj., dainty, delicate. — F., ‘delicate, 
charming, pretty’, fr. OF. mignot, of s.m., orig. 
‘caressing, fondling, flattering’, from the base 
of minet, ‘pussy, kitten; pet, darling’, which is of 
imitative origin. Cp. minion, which is a doublet 
of rnignon. 

mignonette, n., French name of the plant Reseda 
odorata. — Fern, dimin. of F. rnignon, ‘pretty, 
delicate'. See prec. word and -ette. 
migraine, n., a periodical headache, usually on 
one side of the head only. — F., fr. Late L. 
hemicrania, fr, Gk. :r)fi,t.xpavia, ‘a pain on one 
side of the head’, which is compounded of rjp.1-, 
‘half’, and xpavtov, ‘head, skull’. See hemi- and 
cranium and cp. hemicrania, megrim, 
migrant, adj., migrating; n., one who migrates; 
a migratory bird. — L. migrans, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of migrare. See next word and -ant 
and cp. emigrant, immigrant, transmigrant, 
migrate, intr. v. — L. migrat-(um), pp. stem of 
migro , migrare , ‘to move from one place to 
another, change', which prob. stands for 
*mig w rd v d and is denominated fr. 'mig^ros, 
‘moving from one place to another’, fr. I.-E. 
base *meig w -, *mig w whence also Gk. ajxei- 
(3ew, ‘to change’, ‘change’; cp. amoe- 

ba. Base *meig w -, *mig w - is an enlargement of 
base *mei-, *moi - ‘to change; to change one’s 
place, to go’, whence also OI. may ate, ‘changes’, 
L. medre , ‘to go, pass’. See mean, ‘of low rank’, 
and cp. meatus, emigrate, immigrate, trans- 
migrate. For the ending of migrate see verbal suff. 
-ate. 

migration, n. — L. migratio , gen. - onis , ‘removal, 
change', fr. migrat-(um), pp. stem of migrare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

migrator, n., one who migrates; specif., a migra- 
tory bird. — L., fr. migrat-(um ), pp. stem of 
migrare. See migrate and agential suff. -or. 
migratory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. migrat-(um), pp. stem of migrare. See mi- 
grate. 

mihrab, n., in a mosque, the niche indicating the 
direction of Mecca. — Arab, mihrab. 
mikado, n., the emperor of Japan (a title used by 
non-Japanese). — Jap., compounded of mi, ‘au- 
gust’, and kado, ‘gate’. Cp. Pharaoh, the title of 
the Egyptian kings, which lit. means ‘great 
house’, and the Sublime Porte, as the official 
name of the Turkish Government. 

Mikania, n., a genus of plants, the climbing 
hempweed (bot.) — ModL., named after Joseph 
Gottfried Mikan (1743-1814), professor of bot- 
any at the University of Prague. For the ending 
see 1st suff. -ia, 

mikra, n., 1) the Hebrew text of the Bible; 2) the 
Bible. — Heb. miqrd lit. ‘reading’, fr. qard\ ‘he 
called, proclaimed, read, recited’, which is rel. 
to Aram. q s ra\ of s.m. (Arab. qaraa\ ‘he read, 
proclaimed aloud, recited’, is prob. an Aram, 
loan word). Cp. Karaism, Koran, 
mil, n., a unit of length equal to one-thousandth 
part of an inch. — L. mille, ‘a thousand’. See 
mile. 

milarite, n., a silicate of potassium, calcium and 
aluminum (mineral.) — Named after Val Milar. 
The name is due to the erroneous belief that 
this mineral is found in Val Milar in Switzer- 
land. In reality, it occurs in Val Giuf in the same 
country. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite, 
milch, adj., giving milk. — ME. milche, fr. OE. 
-milce (in pri-milce, ‘May’ (i.e. the month in 
which cows can be milked three times daily), 
rel. to ON. mjolkr, milkr, Du. melk, OHG., 
MHG. melch, G. melk, ‘giving milk’, and to OE. 
melcan, ‘to milk’, meolc, ‘milk’. See milk. 
Derivative: milch-er, n. 

mild, adj. — ME. milde, mild, fr. OE. milde, rel. 
to OS. mildi , ON. mildr, OFris. milde, Du. mild , 
OHG. milti, MHG. milte, milde , G. milde, 
Goth, mildeis , ‘mild’, and cogn. with Gk. ixa/Jb], 
mixture of wax and pitch, jxdtX&cav, ’weakling’, 
‘soft’, [XocXHaaffew, |xaX£hdveiv ‘to 
soften’, and prob. also with OI. mardhati , ‘leaves 
behind, neglects’, fr. I.-E. *mel-dh-, enlargement 
of base *mel-, ‘to rub, grind’. See meal, ‘edible 
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grain’, and cp. maltha, and the first element in 
Mildred. Derivatives : mild-ly, adv., mild-neSs, n. 
mildew, n. — ME., fr. OE. meledeaw, mildeaw , 
‘honeydew, nectar’, rel. to OS. milidou, Swed. 
mjoldagg, Du. meeldauw , OHG. milituo, MHG. 
miltou, G. Meltau, ‘mildew’. The first element of 
these words prob. derives from a blend of I.-E. 
*melit ‘honey’, and I.-E. *mel, ‘to grind’; see 
mel, resp. meal, ‘edible grain’. For the second 
element see dew. 

Derivatives: mildew , tr. and intr. v., mildew -er, 
n., mildew-y , adj. 

Mildred, fern. PN. — Fr. OE. Milddryd , com- 
pounded of milde, ‘mild’, and dryd, ‘power, 
strength’. For the first element see mild. The 
second element is rel. to ON. priidr, OS. prup-, 
‘power, strength’, ON . pro-ask y ‘to ripen, thrive’, 
prdskr y ‘strong’, OHG. triuwen , ‘to bloom, 
blossom’, trouwen, ‘to grow’, MHG. dr wo, 
‘fruit’. 

mile, n. — ME., fr. OE. mil, pi. mila y mile , fr. L. 
milia , pi. of mille, ‘a thousand’ (in . . . milia pas- 
suum , *. . . thousand paces’, i.e. \ . . miles’). L. 
mille is of uncertain origin. It is perh. cogn. 
with Gk. xfXioi, OI. sa-hasram , ‘a thousand’ ; 
see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, 88 s.v. mille. 
Cp. mil, millennium, millesimal, million. Cp. 
also kilo-. 

mileage, n., distance in miles. — Formed fr. mile 
with suff. -age. 

Milesian, adj., pertaining to Miletus, an ancient 
city of Asia Minor; n., a native of Miletus. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Milesius, fr. Gk. 
fr. ‘Miletus’. 

Milesian, adj., Irish; n., an Irishman. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. Milesius y Latinized form of 
Miledh, name of a legendary Spanish king, 
whose sons are said to have conquered Ireland. 
This name derives fr. Ir. mileadh , ‘champion’, 
fr. OIr. mil, gen. miled, ‘soldier’, which is a loan 
word fr. L. miles, gen. militis. See militia, 
milfoil, n., the yarrow. — ME., fr. OF. milfoil 
(F. mille feuille), fr. L. millefolium , ‘milfoil’, 
which is compounded of mille , ‘a thousand’, 
and folium, ‘leaf’. See mile and folio, 
miliaria, n., skin disease caused by the inflamma- 
tion of the sweat glands ( med .) — ModL., fr. L. 
miliarius, ‘resembling millet’. See next word, 
miliary, adj., 1) resembling the seeds of millet, 
2) in medicine, characterized by papules resem- 
bling the seeds of millet. — L. miliarius, ‘re- 
sembling millet’, fr. milium. See millet and adj. 
suff. -ary. 

Milicent, also Millicent, Melicent, fern. PN. — 
Fr. earlier Malasintha, fr. OHG. A ma Is wind, 
lit. ‘strong in work’, fr. amal, ‘work’, and 
*swind, ‘strong’. For the first element cp. the 
first element in Emery. The second element is 
rel. to OS., OE. swid, Goth, swinps, ‘strong’, 
OE. gesund, OHG. gisunt, ‘healthy’. See sound, 
‘healthy’. 

milieu, n., surroundings. — f ‘middle, medium, 
mean’, lit. ‘middle place’, fr. mi, ‘middle’ (fr. L. 
medius ), and lieu , ‘place’ (fr. L. locus). See media, 
‘voiced stop consonant’, and local and cp. 
juste-milieu. 

Miliola, n., a genus of Foraminifera ( paleontol .) 
— ModL., a diminutive formed fr. L. milium , 
‘millet’ (see millet); so called from its resem- 
blance to the seeds of millet, 
miliolite, n., a fossil foraminifer of the genus 
Miliola ( paleontol .) — Formed from prec. word 
with subst. suff. -ite. 

militancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

militant, adj., fighting. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) 
militant, fr. L. militantem, acc. of militans , pres, 
part of militare , ‘to serve as a soldier’, fr. miles , 
gen. militis. See militia and -ant. 

Derivatives: militant , n., militant-ly, adv. 
militarism, n. — F. militarisme , fr. militaire , ‘mili- 
tary’. See military and -ism. 
militarist, n., 1) an expert in the art of war; 2) an 
advocate of militarism. — Formed fr. military 
with suff. -ist. 

Derivatives: militarist, adj., militarist-ic adj., 
militarist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

military, adj. — MF. (= F.) militaire, fr. L. mili- 



taris, ‘of, or belonging to, a soldier’, dissimi- 
lated fr. * mil it-alis, fr. miles , gen. militis, ‘soldier’ ; 
see militia and 4th -ary. Cp. alaris, ‘of- the wing’, 
exemplaris, ‘serving as a copy’, and see adj. suff. 

-ar. 

Derivatives: military, n., militarily , adv., mili- 
tari-ness, n., militarism (q.v.), militarist (q.v.), 
militarize , tr. v., militar-iz-ation, n. 
militate, intr. v., 1) to work as a soldier (now 
rare); 2) to work against or for). — L. militat- 
(um), pp. stem of militare, ‘to serve as a soldier’, 
fr. miles, gen. militis. See prec. word and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative: militat-ion, n. 
militia, n. — L. militia , ‘military service, warfare’, 
fr. miles, gen. militis, ‘soldier’, which is of un- 
certain origin. It meant perh. orig. ‘one who 
marches in a troop’, and is cogn. with OI. 
melah , melaka-, ‘assembly’, Gk. BfAlXo?, ‘an as- 
sembled crowd, a throng’. See homily and cp. 
militant, military, Milesian, ‘Irish’, 
milk, n. — ME. melk , milke, fr. OE. meoluc , 
meolc , mile , rel. to OS. tniluk, ON. mjolk, Swed. 
and Norw. mjolk , OFris. melok , Dan., Du. melk, 
OHG. miluh , MHG., G. milch, Goth, miluks, 
‘milk’, OE. melcan, ON. molka, mjolka, OFris. 
melka , Du. melken , OHG. melchan , MHG., G. 
melken, ‘to milk’, fr. I.-E. base *melg~, ‘to press 
out, to wipe off milk’, whence also Gk. dfieX- 
yetv, ‘to milk’, Alb. mjeV, mieV, 7 milk', L. mul- 
gere, ‘to milk’, OSlav. mluzg , mltsti, Lith. meliu, 
mlliti , ‘to milk’, Mir. bligim, ‘I milk’, OIr. melg, 
mlicht, blicht, ‘milk’, Toch. A mdlkant, ‘they 
gave milk’, A malke , B malkwer, ‘milk’, OI. 
mdr$ti, marjati , mrjati, ‘wipes off’. Cp. milch. 
Cp. also emulgent, emulsify, emulsion, milch, 
and the second element in Caprimulgus. 
Derivative: milk-y, adj., milk-i-ness, n. 

milk, tr. and intr. v. — ME. melken, milken, fr. 
OE. meolcian, milcian, fr. meolc, mile, ‘milk’. 
See milk, n. 

mill, n., a building fitted with machinery for 
grinding grain. — ME. milne, melle, mille, fr. 
mylen , my In, fr. Late L. molina, ‘mill’, whence 
also OS. mulin, ON., Norw. mylna , Dan. melle, 
Du. molen , OHG. mull , mulin (whence MHG. 
mill, mule, G. Miihle), ‘mill’. (Fr. Late L. moli- 
num , ‘mill’, are borrowed It. mu lino, F. moulin, 
Sp. molino , Port, moinho , OSlav. mUlinU). Late 
L. molina and molinum derive fr. L. mola , ‘mill, 
millstone’ (whence It. mola, F. meule , Sp. muela , 
Port, mo, ‘millstone’. Rum. moard , ‘mill’), fr. 
molere, ‘to grind’, fr. I.-E. base *mel-, ‘to rub, to 
grind’, whence also Gk. ptiXi], later p.uXo<;, ‘mill’. 
See meal, ‘edible grain’, and words there re- 
ferred to an% cp. esp. molar, ‘grinding’, mole, 
‘false conception’, molinary, moulin, mylo-. Cp. 
also mull, ‘to powder’, mullet, ‘star’. 

Derivatives : mill, tr. v., to treat in a mill ; intr. 
v., to move confusedly in a circle; miller (q.v.), 
milling, n. 

mill, n., the thousandth part of a dollar (used only 
as a money of account). — Abbreviation of L. 
millesimus, ‘one thousandth’; formed on anal- 
ogy of cent , ‘the hundredth part of a dollar’ 
(which is short for L. centesimus, ‘one hun- 
dredth’). See mile. 

mille, n., a thousand. — L. mille. See mile, 
millefiori, n., ornamental glasswork. — It., lit. ‘a 
thousand flowers’, fr. mille, ‘a thousand’, and 
fiori, pi. of fiore , ‘flower’. It. mille derives fr.L. 
mille ; see prec. word. It; fiore comes fr. L. fid- 
rem, acc. of fids, ‘flower’ ; see floral, 
millenarian, adj., pertaining to a thousand years; 
pertaining to a millennium ; n., one who believes 
in the coming of the millennium. — Late L. mil- 
lenarius, ‘containing a thousand’. See millenary 
and -an. 

millenarianism, n., belief in the millennium. — 
Formed from prec. word with suff. -ism. 
millenary, adj., consisting of a thousand, esp. of 
a thousand years. — L. millenarius, ‘containing 
a thousand’, fr. milleni, ‘a thousand each’, fr. 
mille . See mile and adj. sutf. -ary. 
millenary, n., 1) period of a thousand years; 2) a 
thousandth anniversary. — » Fr. prec. word, 
millennium, n., period of a thousand years. — 
ModL., formed on analogy of L. biennium , 



‘period of two years’, etc., fr. L. mille, ‘a thou- 
sand’, and annus, ‘years’; see mile and annual 
and cp. biennial. 

Derivatives: millenni-al, adj., millennial-ly , adv. 
millepede, also millipede, miilipedj n., a myriapod 
of the group Diplopoda , with two pairs of legs 
for almost each segment. — L. millepeda , ‘thou- 
sandfeet’, compounded of mille , ‘a thousand’, 
and pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See mille and pedal. 
Millepora, n., the genus of the millepores (zool.) 
— ModL. See next word. 

millepore, n., any of a group of coralline hydro- 
zoans, with numerous pores on the surface. — 
ModL. millepora , lit. ‘that which has a thousand 
passages’, fr. L. mille, ‘a thousand’, and porus, 
‘passage’. See mile and pore, 
miller, n. — ME. miller e, fr. mille, fr. my In, ‘mill’, 
fr. OE. mylen. See mill and agential sulf. -er. 
millerite, n., native nickel sulfide {mineral.) — 
Named after the English mineralogist William 
Hallowes Miller (1801-80). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

millesimal, adj., thousandth; n., a thousandth 
part. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. mille- 
simus, ‘thousandth’, fr. mille, ‘a thousand'. See 

mille. 

millet, n., a cereal grass. — ME. milet, fr. MF. 
(= F.) millet, dimin. of mil, fr. L. milium, ‘mil- 
let’, which stands for *meli y om and is cogn. with 
Gk. {jlsX(vt), ‘millet’, Lith. malnos (pi.), ‘millet’. 
Cp. mealie, Melica, Miliola and the second ele- 
ment in gromwell. For the ending see suff. -et. 
milli-, combining form denoting one thousandth 
part of a measure or weight. — Fr. L. mille, ‘a 
thousand’. See mile. 

milliard, n., one thousand millions. — F., formed 
fr. million with change of suffix. See million and 
-ard. 

Millicent, masc. PN. — See Milicent. 
milligram, milligramme, n., the thousandth part 
of a gram. — F. milligramme, lit. ‘a thousandth 
part of a gramme’, formed fr. milli- and gramme. 
See gram, gramme. 

milliliter, millilitre, n., lit. ‘a thousandth part of a 
liter’. — F. millilitre, formed fr. milli- and litre. 
See liter, litre. 

millimeter, millimetre, n. — F. millimetre, lit. ‘a 
thousandth part of a meter’, formed fr. milli- 
and metre. See meter, ‘unit of length’, 
milliner, n. — Earlier millaner, orig. ‘inhabitant 
of Milan’, town in Italy, later used in the sense 
of ‘dealer in hats, ribbons and other fancy goods 
imported from Milan’, whence arose the mean- 
ning: ‘a woman who makes up or trims women’s 
hats and other apparel’. 

Derivatives: milliner , tr. v., milliner-ing , n., mil- 
liner -y, n., miUiner-ial, adj. 
million, n. — Late ME., fr. F. million, fr. It. mil- 
lione (now spelled milione), lit. ‘a great thou- 
sand’, which is formed with the augmentative 
suff. -one fr. L. mille, ‘a thousand’. See mille and 
cp. -oon. 

Derivatives: million-th , adj. and n. 
millionaire, n. — F. millionnaire , formed fr. mil- 
lion with suff. -aire. See million and -ary. 
millipede, n. — See millepede, 
milord, n. — F., fr. E. my lord. 
milreis, n., 1) name of a former Brazilian mone- 
tary unit ; 2) name of a former Portuguese mone- 
tary unit. — Port., for mil reis, lit. ‘a thousand 
reis’. See mille and reis. 

milt, n., the spleen, — ME. milte, fr. OE. miltre, 
rel. to ON. milte, milti, Dan. milt, OSwed. 
mjdlte, mjalter, milter , Swed. mjelte, ‘spleen’, 
Norw. mjelte, ‘spleen; milt of fish’, OFris. milte, 
‘spleen’, MDu. milte, Du. milt, ‘spleen; milt of 
fish’, OHG. milzi , MHG. milze, milz, G. MHz, 
‘spleen’. These words prob. mean lit. ‘the soft- 
ening or melting (gland)’ and derive fr. I.-E. 
*mel-d~, a -^-enlargement of base *mel-, ‘to 
rub, grind’. See meal, ‘edible grain’, and cp. 
melt, mild. 

milt, n., the male roe of fish. — ME. milte , fr. OE. 

milte ; orig. identical with prec. word, 
milter, n., a male fish, esp. in the breeding season. 
— Formed from prec. word with agential suff. 

-er. 

Milvinae, n., pl.» a subfamily of the Falconidae, 
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the kites (ornithol.) — ModL., formed fr. Mil- 
vus with suff. -inae. 

Milvus, n., a genus of birds (or nit hoi.) — L. mil- 
vus , ‘kite’, of uncertain origin, 
mim, adj., prim, demure {dial.) — Of imitative 
origin. 

mimbar, n., the pulpit in a mosque. — Arab. 
minbar, ’pulpit’, which orig. denoted ‘an (ele- 
vated) seat’, and is a loan word fr. Ethiop. min- 
bar , ‘seat’, fr. nabara , ‘he was sitting’. Ethiop. 
nabara is rel. to Arab, nabara , ‘he raised, ele- 
vated’. For sense development cp. Arab, jdlasa, 
‘he sat down, was sitting’, julus , ‘sitting, sitting 
down; accession to the throne’. See Theodor 
Noldeke, Lehnworter in und aus dem Athiopi- 
schen, in his Neue Beitrage zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1910, p. 49. Cp. 
almemar. 

mim-, form of mimo- before a vowel, 
mime, n. — L. mimus , fr. Gk. p.tp. 01 ;, ‘imitator, 
actor, mime’ (whence {ju^etcrO-oa, ‘to imitate’), 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. Mimosa and 
the second element in pantomime. 

Derivatives: mime, tr. and intr. v., mim-er , n. 
mimeograph, n., a machine for making copies by 
means of a stencil. — Coined from the stem of 
Gk. (Ufietaltai, ‘to imitate’, and -ypacpos, fr. 
ypo^eiv, ‘to write’. See mime and -graph. 
Derivative: mimeograph , tr. v. 
mimesis, n., imitation, mimicry ( biol .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. ‘imitation’, fr. tn^eta&ou. See 

mime. 

mimetic, adj., imitative. — Gk. {zIp^Tixo^ ‘imi- 
tative’, fr. verbal adj. of p.Ip.eto$aL, 

‘to imitate’. See mime and -ic. 

Derivative: mimetic-al-ly, adv. 
mimic, adj., apt to imitate, imitative. — L. mimi- 
cus , fr. Gk. ‘pertaining to mimes, 

farcical, mimic’, fr. See mime and adj. 

suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: mimic , n. and tr. v., mimick-er , n., 
mimic-ry , n. 

mimmation, n., the addition of a final m in the 
declension of nouns (as in Akkadian). — ModL. 
mim mat id, gen. -onis, fr. mim, name of the letter 
m in Arabic, which is related to mem, name of 
the letter m in Hebrew. See mem and -ation. 
mimo-, before a vowel, mim-, combining form 
meaning ‘mime’ or ‘mimic’. — Gk. jjufio-, 
pilp.-, fr. ‘imitator’. See mime. 

Mimosa, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. mimus , ‘mime’. See mime. 

Mimosaceae, n., pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Mimosa with suff. -aceae. 
mimosaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Mimulus, n., a genus of plants, the monkey 
flower (bot.) — Late L. mimulus, dimin. of L. 
mimus (see mime and -ule) ; so called in allusion 
to the masklike corolla. 

Mimus, n., a genus of birds, the mockingbird 
(ornithol.) — L. mimus, ‘mime’. See mime. 
Mimusops, n., a genus of tropical trees of the 
sapodilla family (bot.) — ModL., compounded 
of Gk. ;jup.d>, gen. pupLous, ‘ape’ (fr. (jujaos, 
‘imitator’), and gen. dmo?, ‘face’. See mime 
and -ops. 

mina, n., an ancient unit of weight and money. — 
L., fr. Gk. pLva, which is of Sem. origin. Cp. 
Akkad, manu (fr. Sumer, mana) and Heb. 
mand h , Bi >lical Aram. m g #e(Dan. 5 : 25), Aram.- 
Syr. manya (whence Arab, manan), Ugar. mn, 
which are borrowed fr. Akkad, manu. Cp. mine, 
‘unit of weight’. Cp. also maund, ‘unit of weight’, 
mina, n., a myna. — See myna. 

Mina, fern PN. — Shortened fr. Wilhelmina. 
minacious, cidj., threatening. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. mindx, gen. -dcis, ‘threatening’, fr. 
minari, ‘to threaten’. See minatory. 

Minaean, adj. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
Minaei (pi.), a people in South Arabia, fr. Gk. 
Mivatoi, fr. Arab. Ma'dn; they are mentioned 
in the Bible under the names of M Si untm (I Chr. 
4 : 41, II Chr. 26 : 7) and Md'dn (Judg. 10 : 12). 
minaret, n., a slender tower attached to a 
mosque. — Sp. m inarete, fr. Turk, menaret , fr. 
Arab. mandra h , ‘candlestick ; tower of a mosque, 
lighthouse’, fr. ndra, ‘it lighted’, rel. to Heb. 
ner, ‘lamp’, m*nora h , Aram, n/narta , ‘candle- 



stick’. See Menorah. 

Derivative: minor ett-ed, adj. 
minatory, adj., threatening. — Late L. minatorius , 
fr. L. minatus, pp. of minari , ‘to jut out, project 
out, tower up; to threaten’, fr. minae , ‘project- 
ing points, pinnacles; threats’, fr. I.-E. base 
*men - , ‘to project, stand out’, whence also mons , 
gen. montis , ‘mountain’. See mount, ‘hill, moun- 
tain’, and adj. suff. -ory and cp. manada, menace, 
commination, demeanor, imminent, prominent. 
Cp. also mane. 

mince, tr. v. — ME. mincen, fr. MF. minder , 
mincer (F. mincer ), fr. VL. *minutiare , ‘to make 
small’, fr. L. minutus, pp. of minuere, ‘to make 
less’. See minish, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: mince , n,, minc-er, n., minc-ing, 
adj., minc-ing-ly, adv. 

mind, n. — ME. mind, mynd , minde, munde , fr. 

OE. gemynd, ‘memory, remembrance’, rel. to 
OHG. gimunt , Goth, gamunds, of s.m., OS. 
minnea, OHG. minna , OFris., MDu., MHG., 
G. minne (orig. ‘memory; loving memory’), 
ON. minni , ‘mind’, Dan. minde , ‘memory, 
mind’, Goth, muns, ‘thought’, munan, ‘to re- 
member’, fr. I.-E. base *men-, ‘to think, re- 
member, have one’s mind aroused, apply one- 
self to’, whence also OI. matih, matih (for 
*m#tis ), ‘thought, opinion’, manas, ‘spirit, pas- 
sion’, mdnyate, ‘thinks’, munih , ‘inspired’, 
Toch. A mnu, ‘thought’, Arm. i-manam, ‘I under- 
stand’, Gk. ‘desire, ardor, spirit, pas- 

sion’, {jifiovoc, ‘1 remember, wish, long, yearn, 
strive’, [iivTtop, ‘adviser’, jjivaa&at., ‘to remem- 
ber’, (iiiivfjoxeiv, ‘to remind, call to mind’, 

‘remembrance, memory’, (XTrj7)oio<;, 
‘pertaining to memory’, <k\ivr\oidi, ‘forgetful- 
ness’, fzvYjp.7), ‘remembrance, memory’, fzvrj(i.oiv, 
‘mindful, remembering’, p.vr)^ovtx6?, ‘of mem- 
ory, having a good memory’, p-aivecrfl-at, , ‘to be 
mad’, ‘madness, frenzy’, p.avri<;, ‘seer’, 

(jiavTsia, ‘oracle, divination’, -pavo? in auro- 
[xaTOc;, ‘acting of one’s own will’ (compounded 
of auTo?, ‘self’, and *mntos, ‘thinking’), L. 
mens, gen. mentis (for I.-E. *mntis), ‘mind, un- 
derstanding, reason, me mini , meminisse, ‘to re- 
member’, monere, ‘to remind, warn, advise, in- 
struct’, monstrum, ‘an evil omen, portent, mon- 
ster’ [for *mone- strom , lit. ‘that which serves as 
a warning’ (fr. monere)], monstrare, ‘to show, 
point out, indicate’, Lith. mintis, ‘thought, idea’, 
atmintis, ‘remembrance’, OSlav. mineti, ‘to be- 
lieve, think*, pameti, ‘remembrance’, Russ. 
pdmjat ‘memory’, OIr. domoiniur , ‘I believe, 
think’. Cp. minnesinger, minikin. Cp. also ad- 
monish, admonition, amentia, amnesia, amnesty, 
anamnesis, automatic, Clytemnestra, comment, 
dement, dementia, demonstrate, Epimetheus, Eu- 
roenides, lentaroente, Maenad, man, manas, 
-mancy, mandarin, mania, mantic, mantis, man- 
tra, mathematic, memento, mental, ‘pertaining 
to the mind’, mention. Mentor, mnemonic, mne- 
sic, mnestic, monition, monitor, monstrance, 
monster, monument, Muse, muster, necromancy, 
premonition, Prometheus, reminiscence, remi- 
niscent, remonstrance, remonstrate, summon, 
summons, tardamente, Trichomanes, Zamenis. 
Derivatives: mind, tr. and intr. v., mind-ed, adj., 
mind-er, n., mind-ful, adj., mind-ful-ly, adv., 
mind- ful- ness, n., mind-less , adj., mind-less-ly, 
adv., mind-less-ness, n. 

mine, possessive pron. — ME. min , fr. OE. min, 
‘my, of me’, rel. to OS., OFris., OHG., MHG. 
min, ON. minn, Dan., Swed. min , MDu., Du. 
mijn,G.mein, ‘my, mine, of me’, Goth, meins , ‘my, 
mine’, meina, ‘of me’. All these words stand for 
I.-E. *mei-no-s and are COgn. with L. meus (for 
*mei-os ), *my, mine’ ; see me, meum and cp. the 
first element in mynheer .'In ME. the final -n was 
dropped before a word beginning with a conso- 
nant and so arose the form my (q.v.) 

mine, n., excavation. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
mine, which is prob. of Celtic origin. Cp. Gael., 
Mir. mein, W. mwyn, ‘ore’. Cp. also mineral. 

mine, tr. and intr. v., to dig a mine. — ME. minen , 
fr. OF. (= F.), miner, fr. mine. See prec. word. 

miner, n. — ME. minour, fr. OF. mineor, minour 
(F. mineur), fr. OF. (— F.) mine. See mine, ‘ex- 
cavation’, and agential suff. -er. 



mine, n., unit of weight. — F., fr. L. mina. See 

mina. 

mineral, n. — ( ME., fr. OF. mineral (F. mineral), 
fr. ML. minerdle, prop. neut. of the adjective 
miner atis, ‘pertaining to mines’, fr. miner a, 
‘mine’, fr. OF. miniere , miner e, of s.m., fr. mine. 
See mine, ‘excavation’, and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: mineral, adj., mineralize (q.v.) 
mineralize, tr. v., to convert into a mineral. — 
Formed from prec. word with suff. -ize. 
Derivatives: mineraliz-ation , n,, mineraliz-er , n. 
mineralogy, n., the science of minerals. — Con- 
traction of * miner alology, a hybrid coined fr. 
ML. minerdle (see mineral) and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-koyoQ, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
For the contraction Of *mineralology into min- 
eralogy see haplology. Cp. F. mineralogie . 
Derivatives: miner alog-ic , miner alog-ic-al, adjs., 
mineralog-ic-al-ly , adv., miner alog-ist, n. 
Minerva, n., the ancient Roman goddess of wis- 
dom; identified later with the Greek goddess 
Athena. — L., fr. OL. Menerva, usually con- 
nected with Gk. pivoc, ‘might, force, spirit, 
passion’, L. mens, ‘mind, understanding, reason’, 
but prob. a word of Etruscan origin; cp. the 
Etruscan names of the goddess Menrva, Mener- 
va. The change of the first e to i is due to a dis- 
similation suggested by a popular connection of 
the name with L. minari, ‘to threaten’ (as if 
Minerva meant ‘the threatening goddess’), 
minestrone, n., a rich Italian vegetable soup con- 
taining vermicelli, herbs, etc. — It., formed with 
augment, suff. -one fr. minestra, ‘soup’, lit. ‘that 
which is served’, fr. minestrare, ‘to serve’, which 
derives fr. L. minis trare. See minister, v. and n. 
minever, n. — See miniver, 
mingle, tr. and intr. v. — ME. mengelen , freq. of 
mengen, fr. OE. mengan, rel. to OS. mengian, ON. 
menga, OFris. mendza, MDu. menghen, Du. and 
G. mengen, fr. Teut. base *mang-, ‘to mix’, orig. 
‘to knead together’, which corresponds to I.-E. 
base *menq-, ‘to knead, mix’, whence OL ma- 
cate, mancate , ‘crushes’, OSlav. mqknqti, ‘to be- 
come soft’, m$kuku, ‘soft’, mqka, ‘meal, flour’, 
Lith. mlnkau, minkyti , ‘to knead’, minkle , 
‘dough’, minkstas, ‘soft’, and possibly also Gk. 
p.dc<raa> (if standing for *mnq-yo ), ‘I squeeze, 
press into a mold, knead’. Cp. among, mongrel. 

— Cp. *mag-, ‘to knead’, a collateral base, for 
the derivatives of which see macerate, make, v. 
Derivative: mingl-er, n. 

minhag, n., custom, esp. local custom ( Jewish re- 
ligion). — - Mishnaic Heb. minhagh, ‘usage, 
custom', fr. Bibl. Heb. minhagh , ‘driving’, fr, 
ndhagh , ‘he drove, conducted’, which is rel. to 
Aram. n s hagh , ‘he led’, Arab, nahaja , ‘he went 
along the road’. For the sense development of 
Heb. minhagh , cp. E. conduct , which derives fr. 
L. conductus, pp. of conducere, ‘to lead together', 
minhah, n., the daily afternoon prayer (Jewish 
liturgy). — Mishnaic Heb. minha h , fr. Bibl. Heb. 
minha h , ‘gift, present; tribute, offering’, esp. 
‘meal offering’ (whence Bibl. Aram. minha h , of 
s.m.) The sense ‘afternoon prayer’, prob. de- 
rives from Elijah’s prayer ‘at the time of the 
offering of the evening minhah — sacrifice’ (I 
Kings, 18 : 36). Bibl. Heb. minha h is rel. to Arab. 
manafya, ‘he gave a gift’. 

miniate, tr. v., to paint with vermilion. — L. mi- 
niatus, pp. of miniare. See next word and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

miniature, n., 1) a small painting; 2) a small copy. 

— F., fr. It. miniatura, fr. ML. miniatura , fr. L. 
miniatus, pp. of miniare , ‘to paint with red lead 
or vermilion’, fr. minium, ‘cinnabar, vermilion’. 
See minium and -ure. 

Derivatives: miniature, adj., miniatur-ist , n. 
Minie ball, a kind of rifle bullet. — Named after 
its inventor Claude-Etienne Minie, a French 
army officer (1814-79). 

minify, tr. v., to make small, to lessen. — Formed 
on analogy of magnify fr. L. mini- (in minimus, 
‘smallest’) and -ficare, fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. 
See minimum and -fy. 

minikin, n., something very small; adj., delicate, 
dainty. — MDu. minnekijn , ‘darling’, dimin. of 
minne , ‘love’. See mind and -kin and cp. minne- 
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singer. 

minim, n., 1) the half note, i.e. half the time of the 
semibreve or whole note ( mus .) ; 2) a very small 
object. — L. minimus, ‘smallest, least’. See mini- 
mum. 

minimal, adj., smallest, least. — Formed with adj. 

suff. -al fr. L. minimus. See minimum. 
Minimalist, n., formerly, a member of the right 
(i.e. less radical) wing of the Russian Social 
Revolutionary party. — Lit. ‘one who insists 
only on the minimum of his demands’, formed 
with suff. -ist fr. L. minimus. See minimum, 
minimize, tr. v. — Coined by Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1833) fr. L. minimus. See next word and 
-ize. 

Derivatives: minimiz-ation, n., minimiz-er , n. 
minimum, n. — L., neut. of minimus , ‘smallest, 
least’, superl. corresponding to the compar. 
minor , ‘smaller, less’, rel. to minuere , ‘to make 
smaller, lessen, reduce’, which derives fr. I.-E. 
*mi-nu-, ‘small, less; to lessen, diminish’, 
whence also Gk. [.uvu&eiv, ‘to lessen’, the first 
element in (i.ivu-<upo<;, (Aivu-wpcof;, ‘short- 
lived’, OSlav. miniji, ‘smaller’. Base mi-nu- is 
prob. an enlargement of base *mei-, ‘to lessen, 
diminish’, whence 01. miyate , ‘diminishes, de- 
cays, declines’, Gk. fxeioov, ‘less’. Base *mei -, 
‘to lessen, diminish’, was perh. orig. identical 
with base *mei ‘to change’ (see mean, ‘of low 
rank’). — Cp. base *men-, *menu-, ‘small’, ap- 
pearing in OI. mandk, ‘a little’, Toch. B menki, 
‘less’, Hitt, maninka ‘short’, Arm. manr (gen. 
manu), ‘small, thin’, manuk , ‘child, boy, servant’, 
Gk. jiavo? (for *(xavF6^), ‘thin, rare’, (xovo? 
(for *yi6vFoq), ‘single, alone’, Lith. mehkas, ‘me- 
diocre’, OIr. menb, ‘small’, Co. minow, ‘to 
lessen’, Goth, minniza , OHG., OS. minniro , 
MHG. minre , minner , G., Du. minder, OFris. 
minnera , minra , ON. minni, ‘less’, Goth, min- 
nists , OHG., OS. minnist , MHG. m innest, G. 
mindest , OFris. minnusta, Du. minst, ON. 
minnstr, ‘least’, OE. minsian, ‘to diminish’. (Co. 
minow, ‘to lessen’, and the Teut. words cited 
above could also be derived from base *minu-.) 
Cp. mince, minish, minister, minor, minuet, mi- 
nus, minute, mister, nimiety. Cp. also meionite, 
meiosis, Ameiurus, Menshevik. Cp. also mano- 
meter, mono-. Cp. also mangle, ‘to mutilate’, 
minimus, adj., the youngest of several boys of the 
same surname. — L., ‘smallest’. See minimum, 
minion, n., a favorite, darling. — MF. (= F.) 

mignon, ‘delicate, charming, pretty’. See mignon. 
minish, tr. v. (archaic) — ME. menusen , fr. OF. 
menuisier, menuiser , ‘to make small, cut small’ 
(whence F. menuiser , ‘to cut down’), fr. VL. 
*minutiare , ‘to make small’ (whence also It. 
minuzzare , Sp. menuzar ), fr. L. minutus, pp. of 
minuere , ‘to reduce, lessen’. See minimum and 
cp. mince, diminish, diminution. Cp. also mi- 
nute. 

minister, n. — ME. menistre, ministre , fr. OF. 
menistre (F. ministre), fr. L. minister, ‘a servant’, 
for *minis-teros, fr. earlier *minus-teros, formed 
with comparative suff. from minor, minus, 
‘smaller, less’ ; see minimum ; i for u in the second 
syllable of the L. word minister is due to the 
influence of its antonym emagister, ‘master’. Cp. 
minstrel. For the compar. suff. see -ther. 
minister, intr. and tr. v. — ME. ministren , fr. OF. 
minis trer, fr. L. minis t rare, ‘to serve’. See minis- 
ter, n., and cp. minestrone. 

Derivatives: ministr-er, n., minis tr-ess, n. 
ministerial, adj. — • F. mini ste riel, fr. Late L. mi- 
nister idlis, ‘pertaining to service’, fr. L. minis - 
terium. See ministry. 

Derivatives: ministerialist, n., ministerial-ity , 
n., ministerial-ly, adv., ministerial-ness, n. 
ministerium, n. — L. See ministry, 
ministrant, adj. and n. — L. ministrans, gen. -an- 
tis, pres, part of ministrare. See minister, v., and 
suff. -ant. 

ministration, n. — ME. ministracioun, fr. L. mi - 
nistratio, gen. -dnis, ‘service, assistance’, fr. mi- 
nistrdtus, pp. of ministrare. See minister, v., and 
-ation. 

ministrative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 

mini st rat us, pp. of ministrare. See minister, v. 
minis tra tor, n. — L. minis trator, ‘an attendant, 



servant’, fr. ministratus, pp. of ministrare. See 
minister, v., and agential suff. -or. 
ministry, n. — ME. mynysterie, fr. L. ministerium, 
‘service, attendance, ministry’, fr. minister. See 
minister, n., and -y (representing L. - ium ) and 
cp. metier and mystery, ‘trade’, which are 
doublets of ministry. 

minium, n., red lead, vermilion. — L., ‘cinnabar, 
vermilion’, of Iberian origin. Cp. miniature and 
the second element in carmine, 
miniver, also minever, n., a white fur, formerly 
used for trimming garments. — OF. menu vair, 
‘miniver’, lit. ‘small (and) variegated’. See menu 
and vair. 

mink, n. — Late ME. minke. Cp. Swed. menk, 
‘mink’. 

minnesinger, n., one of a circle of German lyric 
poets of the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. — G., 
fr. MHG. minnesinger , lit. ‘singer of love’, fr. 
minne, ‘love’, and singer , ‘singer’. The first ele- 
ment orig. meant ‘memory, loving memory’, 
and derives fr. I.-E. base *men- t ‘to think’; see 
mind and cp. minikin. MHG. singer derives fr. 
MHG. singen, ‘to sing’. See sing and agential 
suff. -er and cp. meistersinger. 
minnow, n. t a small fresh-water fish of the carp 
family. — ME. me now, ‘a small fish’, fr. OE. 
myne, rel. to MLG. mone, Du. mean, OHG. 
mun{i)wa (MHG. miinwe , G. Miinne), of uncer- 
tain origin; perh. cogn. with Gk. (juxIvy), puxtvl- 
Siov, ‘a small seafish’, Russ, men', ‘eelpout’, 
Lith. m^nke, Lett, menza, ‘cod’, 
mino, n., a kind of cloak made from grass, rushes 
or straw, or the like, worn by Japanese peasants. 
— Jap. 

Minoan, adj., pertaining to the prehistoric cul- 
ture and art of Crete. — Lit. ‘pertaining to 
Minos’, formed with suff. -an fr. L. Minos, fr. 
Gk. Mfvcoc, ‘Minos’, name of the legendary 
king of Crete. Cp. Minotaur, 
minor, adj. — ME., fr. L., ‘smaller, less’, compar. 
corresponding to the superl. minimus. See mini- 
mum. 

Derivative: minor, n. 

Minorca, n., a breed of domestic fowls. — Named 
fr. Minorca, one of the Balearic Islands. The 
name Minorca derives from Sp. Menorca , which 
comes fr. L. Balearis Minor, ‘the smaller Balea- 
ric (Island)’. 

Minorite, n., a Franciscan friar. — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. L. minor , ‘smaller, less’ (see 
minor); so called because the Franciscan friar 
regarded himself as of humbler rank than mem- 
bers of other orders. 

minority, n. — ML. minoritds , fr. L. minor , 
‘smaller’. See minor and -ity. 

Minotaur, n., the monster, half man, half bull, 
who was confined in the famous Labyrinth in 
Crete. — ME. Minotaure , fr. L. Minotaurus, fr. 
Gk. MlvwTaupo<;, lit. ‘bull of Minos’, which is 
compounded of Mfvux;, ‘Minos’ and Taupo<;, 
‘bull’. See Minoan and Taurus, 
minster, n M the church of a monastery. — ME., 
fr. OE. mynster , fr. VL. * monisterium (whence 
also OF. moustier, F. moutier, OIr. manister ), fr. 
Eccles. L. monasterium. See monastery, 
minstrel, n., 1) a medieval professional musical 
entertainer; 2) a poet, singer {poetic). — ME. 
menestrel, fr. OF. minis tr el, menestrel, ‘servant, 
minstrel’ (F. menestrel ; cp. F. m£n$trier, 
‘strolling fiddler’), fr. Late L. ministrdlem , 
ministeridlem , acc. of ministrdlis, ministeridlis, 
‘servant, retainer, jester’. See minister and -el 
(representing L. -alls). 

minstrelsy, n., 1) the art or occupation of a 
minstrel; 2) a company of minstrels; 3) a collec- 
tion of songs. — ME. minstralcie, fr. OF. 
menestralsie, fr. ministrel , menestrel. See prec. 
word. 

mint, n., an aromatic herb. — ME. minte, fr. OE. 
minte , fr. L. menta , mentha , fr. Gk. (xivlb;, 
‘mint’, which is prob. a loan word from a South- 
European language. See Meillet in M&noires de 
la Soci6t6 de Linguistique de Paris, XV., 162. 
Cp. Mentha and the second element in calamint. 
Derivative: mint-y , adj. 

mint, n., a place for coining money. — ME. minte, 
mynt, fr. OE. mynet, ‘coin’, fr. L. moneta, ‘mint, 



coin, money’, fr. Moneta, a surname of Juno, in 
whose temple at Rome money was coined. The 
name Moneta is of uncertain, possibly Phoeni- 
cian or Etruscan, origin. The usual derivation of 
Moneta fr. monere , ‘to admonish', suggested 
already by the ancients, is prob. folk etymology. 
Cp. Moneta. Cp. also money and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: mint, tr. v., mint-age, n,, mint-er, n. 
minuend, n,, the number from which another 
number (the subtrahend) is to be subtracted. — 
L. minuendus , ‘to be diminished’, gerundive of 
minuere. See minimum. For other Latin gerund- 
ives or their derivatives used in English cp. 
agenda and words there referred to. 
minuet, n., a slow dance of French origin. — F. 
menuet, fr. menu, ‘small’, fr. L. minutus, pp. of 
minuere, ‘to make smaller’. See minute, n. 
minus, prep. — L., neut. of minor, ‘smaller, less’. 
See minor and cp. the first element in muscovado, 
minuscule, n., a small letter. — L. minuscula (scil. 
litterd), ‘a somewhat smaller letter’, fern, of 
minusculus, ‘somewhat smaller’, dimin. of 
minor, neut. minus, ‘smaller, less ’.See minus and 
-cule. 

Derivatives: minuscule , minuscul-ar, adjs. 
minute, n., the sixtieth part of an hour. — Late 
ME. minute, fr. F. minute, fr. ML. minuta , short 
for L. pars minuta prima, lit. ‘the first small part’, 
used by the mathematician Ptolemy (Claudius 
Ptolemaeus) to denote the sixtieth part of a 
degree. See minute, adj. For sense development 
cp. second, n. 

Derivative: minute , tr. v., to time to the minute, 
to time exactly. 

minute, n., a short draft or memorandum. — L. 
miniitum, neut. of minutus, ‘small, minute’, pp. 
of minuere, ‘to make small’. See minute, adj. 
minute, adj., very small. — L. minutus, ‘small, 
minute’, pp. of minuere, ‘to make small’. See 
minimum and cp. minute, n., menu, and minuet. 
Cp. also comminute. 

Derivatives: minute-ly (q.v.), minute- ness, n. 
minutely, adv., occurring every minute. — Form- 
ed fr. minute, n., with adv. suff. -ly. 
minutely, adv., in a minute manner. — Formed 
fr. minute, adj., with adv. suff. -ly, 
minutiae, n. pi., small, trifling details. — L., ‘un- 
important matters, trifles’, pi. of minutia, ‘small- 
ness’, fr. minutus , ‘small’, pp. of minuere, ‘to 
make small’. See minute, adj. 
minx, n., a saucy girl or woman. — Prob. fr. LG. 
minsk , ‘a man ; an impudent woman’, which is 
rel. to MDu. mensche, OS. mennisco , ‘man’, 
OHG. mannisco, mennisco, ‘man’, MHG. 
mensche, ‘man’, whence G. Mensch (masc.), 
‘man’, Mensch (neut.), ‘wench, hussy ; maidserv- 
ant’, and to OE. man, ‘man’. See man, 
minyan, n., the quorum necessary for public 
worship, consisting of at least ten males over 
the age of thirteen years {Jewish religion). — 
Mishnaic Heb. minyan, lit. ‘number, count’, fr. 
Heb. mand h , ‘he counted, numbered, reckoned, 
assigned’ (whence mana h , ‘portion’), which is rel. 
to Aram.-Syr. m s na, ‘he counted, numbered’, 
Arab, mana , ‘he counted, numbered; he assign- 
ed, apportioned’, Akkad, manu, ‘to count, 
number, apportion’. 

mio-, combining form meaning ‘smaller, less’. — 
Gk. fzeio-, fr. jxdcov, ‘lesser, less’, fr. I.-E. base 
*mei-, ‘to lessen, diminish’. See minimum and 
cp. meionite, meiosis, Ameiurus. 

Miocene, adj., pertaining to the Middle 
Tertiary Period, i.e., the period between the Oli- 
gocene and Pliocene ( geo l .) — Coined fr. mio- 
and Gk. xat,v6s, ‘new, recent’. See kainite. 
miquelet, n., formerly, one of a body of bandits 
in the Pyrenees. — F., fr. Sp. miquelete , ‘moun- 
tain soldier, bandit’, named after Miquelos de 
Prats , chief of a troop of bandits, 
mir, n., formerly, a Russian village community. 
— Russ., ‘peace; world; community’. See miti- 
gate and cp. the second element in Casirair. 
Mirabel, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘wonderful, marvelous’, 
fr. L. mirabilis. See next word and cp. Miranda, 
miracle, n. — ME., fr. OF. (== F), fr. L. mirdcu- 
lum, ‘wonderful thing, marvel’, fr. mirari, ‘to 
wonder at’, fr. mir us, ‘wonderful’, which stands 
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for *smeiros, and is cogn. with OI. smerah , 
‘smiling’, smdyate, smayati , ‘smiles’, smitah , 
‘smiling’, Gk. fisiSav, |i,etSiav, ‘to smile’, 
OSlav. sm$jQ, smijati se, Lett, smeju , smiet , ‘to 
laugh’, OSlav. smechu , ‘laugh, laughter’, Toch. A 
.swima/w, B sm/maffe^(pres. part.), ‘smiling’, 
MHG. smielen, smieren, ME. smilen, ‘to smile*. 
All these words are derivatives of I.-E. base 
*(s)mei-, *(s)mi-, ‘to smile, be astonished’. 
Cp. smile. Cp. also admire, marvel, Mirabel, 
mirador, mirage, Miranda, mirific, mirror. For 
the ending of miracle see suff. -cle. 
miraculous, adj. — MF. (= F.) miraculeux (fern. 
miraculeuse ), fr. miracle. See miracle and -ous. 
Derivatives: miraculous-ly , adv., miraculous- 
ness, n. 

mirador, n., a watchtower. — Sp., fr. mirar, ‘to 
look, look at, behold’, fr. VL. mirare, ‘to look 
attentively’, fr. L. mirari, ‘to wonder at’. See 

miracle and cp. mirror. 

mirage, n., an optical illusion in which objects 
are usually shown inverted in the air. — F., fr. 
mirer , ‘to look at’, se mirer, ‘to look at oneself 
in a mirror’, fr. VL. mirare, ‘to look attentively’, 
fr. L. mirari, ‘to wonder at’. See miracle and 
-age. 

Derivatives : mirage , tr. v., mirag-y, adj. 
Miranda, fern. PN. — Lit. fem. of L. mirandus, 
‘worthy to be admired’, gerundive of mirari, ‘to 
admire’. See miracle and cp. Mirabel. For the 
use of Latin gerundives or their derivatives in 
English cp. agenda and words there referred to. 
mire, n. — ME. myre, mire, fr. ON. myrr , ‘bog, 
swamp’, which is rel. to OE. mos , ‘marsh, moor’, 
meos, ‘moss’, fr. I.-E. base *meu-s, ‘march, 
moss’. See moss. 

Derivatives: mire, tr. and intr.,v., mir-y , adj., 
mir-i-ness, n. 

Miriam, 1) fem. PN., 2) in the Bible , the sister of 
Moses and Aaron (see Ex. 15:20). — Heb. 
Miry am. Cp. Mary and words there referred to. 
mirific, adj., working wonders; marvelous. — F. 
mirifique, fr. L. mirific. us, ‘causing wonder, 
wonderful’, which is compounded of mirus, 
‘wonderful’, and -ficus, fr. -ficere, unstressed 
form of facer e, ‘to make, do’. See miracle and 
-fic. 

mirk, n. — See murk. 

mirror, n. — ME. mirour, fr. OF. mireor, mire - 
our, mirour (F. miroir), fr. VL. mirdre, ‘to look 
at’, fr. L. mirari, ‘to wonder at’. See miracle. 
Derivatives: mirror, tr. v., mirror-y , adj. 
mirth, n. — ME. myrthe , fr. OE. myrigd, mirigd, 
mirgd , ‘pleasure, joy’, formed with suff. - d fr. 
myrige , my rig, mirig , ‘pleasing, delightful, 
merry’. See merry and subst. suff. -th. 
Derivatives: mirth-ful, adj., mirth-ful-ly, adv., 
mirth-ful-ness , n., mirth-less, adj., mirth-less-ly, 
adv,, mirth-less-ness , n. 

mirza, n., a Persian title placed: 1) after the name 
(to denote a prince); 2) before the name (to 
denote an officer or a scholar). — Pers. mir-za, 
shortened fr. mir-zadah, lit. ‘son of a prince’, a 
hybrid coined fr. Arab, amir, ‘prince’, and Pers. 
zadah, ‘son of’, fr. zddan , ‘to be born’, fr. 
MPers. zdtan , of s.m., which is rel. to Avestic 
zata-, ‘born’, and cogn. with L. gignere (for gi- 
gn-ere ), ‘to beget, bear, bring forth, produce’. 
For the first element see emir, for the second see 
genus and cp. the second element in shahzada. 
mis-, a pref. of two various origins used in the 
senses amiss, wrong, wrongly , badly, ill. 1) In 
words of Teut. origin it derives fr. OE. mis-, 
which is rel. to ON. and Dan. mis-, Swed. miss-, 
OHG. missa-, MHG. misse-, G. mifi-, Goth. 
missa-. The orig. meaning of these prefixes was 
‘mutual’, whence ‘inverted; wrong’. They are 
rel. to Goth, misso, ‘mutually’, missa-leiks, ‘of 
a different kind’, ON. ymiss, ‘mutual’, and de- 
rive fr. OTeut. * missa-, which stands for pre- 
Teut. *mit-to-, lit. ‘changed, exchanged’, formed 
with pp. suff. *-to fr. I.-E. base *mit(h)-, 
*meit(h)-, ‘to change’. To OTeut. *missa- are 
also traceable OE. missan, OFris. missa, etc., ‘to 
miss (the mark)’; see miss, v. Goth, maidjan, ‘to 
change’, OE .midan, OS. mithan , OFris./w"rAa,‘to 
conceal’, Du. mijden , ‘to shun’, OHG. midan, 
MHG. miden , ‘to conceal’, G. meiden, ‘to shun’, 



also derive fr. I.-E. base *meit(h)-. For other de- 
rivatives of this base see mutable. 2) In words 
of French origin pref. mis- represents OF. mes- 
(whence F. mes-, md-), a pejorative pref. de- 
rived fr. L. minus, ‘less’ (whence also Olt. 
menes -, Sp., Port, me nos-). See minimum, 
mis-, form of miso- before a vowel, 
misadventure, n. — ME. mesaventure , fr. OF. 
mesaventure (F. mesaventure). — See mis- and 
adventure. 

misalliance, n. — Formed on analogy of F. 

mesalliance fr. mis- and alliance, 
misanthrope, n., one who hates mankind. * — Gk. 
p.iciv&pconoc, ‘hating mankind’, compounded 
of the stem of [juaeiv, *to hate’, and #v$p6>7Tos, 
‘man’. See miso- and anthropo-. 

Derivatives : misanthrop-ic , misanthrop-ic-al , 

adjs., misanthrop-ic-al-ly , adv., misanthr op-ism, 
n., misanthrop-ist , n., misanthrop-y , n. 
miscegenation, n., interbreeding of different 
races. — Coined from the stem of L. miscere , ‘to 
mix, mingle', genus, ‘kind, race’, and suff. 
-ation. See mix and genus, 
miscellanea, n., pi., a miscellany. — L. miscellanea , 
‘a writing on miscellaneous subjects’, neut. pi. 
of miscelldneus. See next word, 
miscellaneous, adj., mixed, consisting of various 
kinds. — L. miscelldneus , ‘mixed, miscellane- 
ous’, fr. miscellus , ‘mixed’, fr. miscere , ‘to mix’. 
See mix. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

Derivatives: miscellaneously , adv., miscellane - 
ous-ness, n. 

miscellany, n., 1) a medley ; 2) a collection of writ- 
ings on various subjects. — F. miscellanies 
(pi.), fr. L. miscellanea, *a writing on miscellane- 
ous subjects’, neut. pi. of miscelldneus. See 
miscellaneous. 

mischance, n. — ME. mescheance, fr. OF. mes- 
cheance, meschance. See mis- and chance, 
mischief, n. — ME. meschef. fr. OF. meschef, 
meschief, back formation fr. meschever, ‘to fail, 
be unfortunate’, which is formed fr. pref. mes- 
(see mis-) and OF. chever, ‘to come to an end’, 
fr. chief, ‘head, end’. See chief and cp. achieve, 
mischievous, adj. — ME. meschevous, fr. AF. 
meschevous, fr. OF. meschever. See prec. word 
and -ous. 

Derivatives: mischievous-ly , adv., mischievous- 
ness, n. 

miscible, adj., capable of being mixed. — Formed 
with suff. -ible fr. L. miscere, ‘to mix’. See mix. 
miscreant, adj., 1) unbelieving (obsol.) ; 2) villain- 
ous; n., 1) unbeliever (obsol.); 2) villain. — 
ME., fr. OF. mescreant (F. mecreant), ‘disbe- 
lieving, unbeliever’, formed fr. pejorative pref. 
mes- and creant, pres. part, of croire, fr. L. 
credere , ‘to believe’. See mis- and creed and cp. 
recreant. 

misdeed, n. — ME. misdede, fr. OE. misdsed , rel. 
to OHG. missitat, MHG. rnissetdt, G. Mis set at, 
Goth, missadeps, ‘misdeed’. See mis- and deed, 
mise, n., 1) pact, agreement; 2) the issue in a 
writ of right (law). — AF., fr. OF. (= F.) mise, 
lit. ‘a putting, placing’, prop. fem. pp. of mettre , 
‘to put, place’, fr. L. mitt ere, ‘to send’. See 
mission. 

mise-en-scene, n., 1) setting on the stage; 2) 
general surroundings. — F., ‘setting on the 
stage’. See prec. word, 1st en- and in-, ‘in’, and 
scene. 

misenite, n., a potassium sulfate (mineral.) — 
Named after Cape Miseno near- Naples in Italy, 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
miser, n., 1) orig. a wretched person (now obsol.) ; 
2) a stingy person. — L. miser, ‘wretched, miser- 
able, pitiable; for sense development cp. It. and 
Sp. misero, ‘miserable, -wretched, avaricious’. 
See miserable. 

Derivatives: miser-ly , adv., miser-li-ness, n. 
miserable, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) misirable, 
fr. L. miser abilis, ‘pitiable, deplorable, lamen- 
table', fr. miser ari , ‘to have compassion, to pity, 
deplore’, fr. miser, ‘wretched, miserable, piti- 
able’, which is of uncertain etymology. Cp. Mi- 
serere. 

Derivatives: miserabil-ity , n., miser able-ness, n., 
miser abl-y, adv. 



Miserere, n., name of the 51st Psalm. — L. mi- 
serere, ‘have mercy’, imper. of miser eri, ‘to 
have mercy’, fr. miser (see miserable) ; so called 
from the word Miserere in the translation of the 
Vulgate, rendering Heb. honneni (‘Have mercy 
upon me’), the first word of verse 3 in Psalm 51. 
misericord, n. — ME. misericorde, fr. MF. (= F.) 
misericorde, fr. L. misericordia , ‘mercy, com- 
passion’, which is compounded of misereri, ‘to 
have mercy’, and cor, gen. cordis , ‘heart’. See 
miserable and cordate. 

misery, n. — ME. miserie, fr. OF. miser ie, fr. L. 
miseria, ‘wretchedness, misery’, fr. miser. See 
miserable and -y (representing OF. -ie). 
misfeasance, n., the doing of a lawful act in a 
wrongful way (law). — MF. mesfaisance, fr. 
mesfaisant, pres. part, of mesfaire, ‘to do wrong’, 
fr. OF., formed fr. pejorative pref. mes - (see 
mis-) and faire , ‘to make, do’, fr. L. facer e. See 
fact and cp. feasance, malfeasance, 
mishap, n. — Formed fr. mis- and hap, prob. on 
analogy of OF. meschance (see mischance). 
mishmash, n., hodgepodge; a jumble. — Anti- 
phonic reduplication of mash. 

Mishnah, Mishna, n., collection of the oral law, 
specif, the collection of laws edited by Rabbi 
Judah Hanndsi (the Patriarch) (135-219). — 
Mishnaic Heb. mishna h , ‘repetition, oral study, 
oral law’, fr. Heb. shand h , ‘he repeated’ (in Mish- 
naic Heb. also ‘he learned, studied ; he taught’), 
which is rel. to sh e nayim, ‘two’, mishni h , 
‘double, two’, and to Aram. -Syr. t 6 ren, ‘two’ 
(dissimilated fr. *t & nen ), Aram, tiny and, Syr. ten- 
yand, ‘second’, Aram, fnd, ‘he repeated, learned’, 
tanna, ‘teacher’, Arab, ithndni, ‘two’, thana, ‘he 
bent, folded, doubled’, Akkad, shina, ‘two’, 
shanii, ‘to repeat’. Cp. tannaim. 

Derivatives: Mishna-ic, Mishn-ic, adjs. 
miskal, n., a Mohammedan unit of weight (equiv- 
alent to 71 grains in Persia and to 74 grains in 
Smyrna). — Arab, mithqal (in VArab. pronun- 
ciation misqal), lit. ‘weight’, fr. thdkula , *was 
heavy’ (whence also thiql , ‘heaviness, weight’, 
thaqal, ‘load’), which is rel. to Heb. shdqdl, ‘he 
weighed’, sheqel, ‘a weight; shekel’, ruishqal , 
‘weight’. See shekel. 

misnomer, n., an error in naming a person or 
place. — ME. misnoumer, orig. an infinitive de- 
rived fr. OF. mesnommer , ‘to misname’, which 
was formed fr. pejorative pref. mes - (see mis-) 
and nommer, ‘to name’, fr. L. nominare , fr. 
nomen , gen. nominis, ‘name’. See name and cp. 
nominal. For the subst. use of infinitives of OF. 
origin cp. attainder and words there referred to. 
miso-, before a vowel mis-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘hater’ or ‘hatred’. — Gk. fr. ptoo?, 

‘hatred, resp. ploelv, ‘to hate’; of unknown 
origin. 

misogamy, n., hatred of marriage. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. puro<;, ‘hatred’, and yapo?, 
‘marriage’. See miso- and -gamy. 

Derivatives: misogam-ic, adj., misogam-ist, n. 
misogynist, n., a hater of women. — Formed with 
suff. -ist fr. Gk. plooytiv?)*;, ‘a woman hater’, 
which is compounded of the stem of plaelv, ‘to 
hate’, and yuW), ‘woman’. See miso- and 
gyneco-. 

Derivatives : misogynist-ic, misogynist-ic-al, adjs. 
misogyny, n., hatred of women. — Gk. plao- 
yovia, fr. piiroyuvT^. See prec. word and -y (rep- 
resenting Gk. -lai). 

misoneism, n., hatred of anything new. — Coined 
fr. miso-, Gk. v£oc, ‘new’ (see neo-), and suff. 
-ism. 

misoneist, n., a hater of anything new. — Coined 
fr. miso-, Gk. v^o;, ‘new’ (see neo-), and suff. 
-ist. 

Derivative: misoneist-ic, adj. 
misprision, n., misdemeanor. — ME., fr. OF. 
mesprision, mesprison, ‘mistake, wrongdoing’, 
fr. mespris, pp. of mesprendre (F. se meprendre ), 
‘to take amiss, do wrong’, fr. pejorative pref. 
mes- (see mis-) and prendre , ‘to take’, fr. L. pre- 
hendere, prendere. Cp. F. miprise, ‘mistake’, and 
see prehensile. Cp. also prison, 
misprision, n., contempt (archaic). — Formed 
with suff. -ion fr. OF. mesprisier, ‘to despise’. 
See next word. 
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misprize, misprise, tr. v., to despise. — ME. mes- 
pris , fr. OF. mesprisier (whence F. mepriser), ‘to 
despise’, formed fr. pejorative pref. mes- (see 
mis-) and prisier (F. priser ), ‘to prize, value’, fr. 
L. pretidre , of s.m., fr. pretium, ‘price, reward’. 
See prize, ‘to estimate’, 
miss, n. — Contraction of mistress, 
miss, v., to fail to hit. — ME. missen , fr. OE. 
missan, ‘to miss (the mark); to escape (notice)’, 
rel. to ON., OFris. missa. Du., OHG., MHG., 
G. missen , ‘to miss, fail’, Dan miste, Swed. 
mista , ‘to lose, be deprived of, forfeit’. See mis- 
and cp. amiss. 

Derivative: miss , n., failure to hit or obtain, 
missal, n., a book containing all the prayers said 
at Mass throughout the year {R. C. Ch.) — ME. 
missale , messel, fr. Eccles. L. missale , neut. of 
the adj. missalis , ‘pertaining to Mass’, used as a 
noun fr. missa, ‘Mass’. See Mass and -al. 
missal, adj., pertaining to the Mass. — Eccles L. 
missalis. See prec. word. 

missel thrush. — • Missel stands for mistle; so 
called because it feeds on mistletoe berries, 
missile, adj. — L. missilis , ‘capable of being 
thrown’, fr. missus , pp. of mittere. See mission, 
missile, n. — L. missile , ‘missile’, lit. ‘that which 
is capable of being thrown', prop. neut. of the 
adjective missilis , used as a noun. See missile, 
adj. 

mission, n. — L. missid, gen. - onis , ‘a sending 
mission’, fr. missus, pp. of mitto , mittere , ‘to 
cause to go, to send, throw, hurl, cast’, which is 
prob. cogn. with Avestic mae$, ‘to send’, pos- 
sibly also with Goth, bi-smeitan, ga-smeitan , ‘to 
spread, smear’, OHG. smizan, ‘to rub. strike’, 
«tc. (see Walde- Hofmann. LEW., II, 98). See 
smite and -ion and cp. admission, admit, com- 
missariat, commission, commit, committee, com- 
promise, demise, demit, dismiss, emission, emit, 
immission, immit, intermission, intermit, intro- 
mission, intromit, manumission, manumit, Mass, 
mess, message, mise, missal, missile, missive, 
mittimus, omission, omit, permission, permit, 
premise, pretermission, pretermit, promise, re- 
miss, remission, remit, submission, submit, sur- 
mise, transmission, transmit. 

Derivatives: mission , v., mission-al, adj., mis- 
sio n-ary, adj. and n., mission-er, n., missive (q.v.) 
missis, also spelled missus. — Colloquial alterna- 
tion of mistress, 

missive, adj., sent {archaic), — ME., fr. MF. 
(= F.), fr. ML. missivus, fr. L. missus, pp. of 
mittere , ‘to send’. See mission and -ive. 
missive, n., an official letter. — F., shortened fr. 

lettre missive , lit. ‘a letter sent’. See missive, adj. 
missy, n., a young girl {colloq.) — Formed from 
the noun miss with suff. -y. 
mist, n. — ME., fr. OE. mist , ‘darkness, gloom’, 
rel. to ON. mistr, Swed., MDu., Du. mist , ‘mist’, 
fr. I.-E. base *meigh whence also 01. meghdh , 
‘cloud’, mih -, ‘mist, vapor’, Avestic maeya 
‘cloud’, Arm. meg, ‘mist’, Gk. opuxto], ‘cloud, 
mist’, Alb. mjeguie , OSlav. migla, Lith. migla, 
Lett, migla, ‘mist’. Cp. mizzle, ‘to drizzle’. 
Derivatives: mist, intr. and tr. v., misty (q.v.) 
mistake, tr. and intr. v. — ME. mistaken , fr. ON. 
mistaka, lit. ‘take in error’, formed fr. mis- and 
taka, ‘to take’. See take. 

Derivative: mistake, n. 
mister, n. — Weakened form of master, 
mistery, n. — A var. of mystery, ‘trade’, 
mistic, n., a kind of small coasting vessel. — Sp. 
mistico, prob. fr. Arab, musdttah, ‘an armed 
ship’, lit. ‘something spread out, something 
even or level ; surface’, prop, passive part, of the 
2nd conjugation of sataha, ‘he spread abroad, 
spread out’, which is rel. to Heb. shatdh, Aram. 
sh e fah, Aethiop. sataha , of s.m. 
mistletoe, n. — OE. misteltan , compounded of 
mistel, ‘mistletoe’, and tan , ‘twig, branch’. The 
first element is rel. to Du., MHG., G., Dan., 
Swed. mistel, OS., OHG. mistil, ON. mistilteinn, 
‘mistletoe’, and prob. also to OHG. mist , ‘dung’ 
(the plant being propagated by bird dung). See 
mash and cp. mixen. Cp. also missel thrush. OE. 
tan, ‘twig’, is rel. to OS., OFris. ten , ON. teinn, 
Du. teen, OHG. zein, Goth, tains , ‘twig’, OE. 
tznel (whence obsol. E. teanal), OS. tend, ‘bas- 



ket’, Dan. telne (metathesized fr. * tenia), ‘weir 
basket’, OE. txnen , ‘of twigs’, Norw. teinen, 
‘slender’ (orig. ‘twiglike’), 
mistral, n., a cold dry northerly wind on 'the Med- 
iterranean coast of France. — F., fr. Proven?. 
mistral, fr. OProveng. maistral, maestral , lit. 
‘predominating wind’, fr. maestre, maistre , ‘mas- 
ter’, fr. L. magister. See master and adj. suff. -al. 
mistress, n. — ME. maistresse , fr. OF. maistresse 
(F. maitresse), fern, of maistre (F. maitre). See 
master and 1st -ess. 

misty, adj. — ME., fr. OE. mis tig, fr. mist. See 
mist and -y (representing OE. -ig). 

Derivative: misti-ly , adv. 

Mitchella, n., a genus of plants, the partridge 
berry (hot.) — ModL., named after the Ameri- 
can botanist Dr. John Mitchell (1680-1768). 
mite, n., a small arachnid. — ME., fr. OE. mite , 
rel. to MDu. mite , Du. mijt , OHG. mi^a, Dan. 
mide, Norw. mit , ‘mite’, and prob. also to ON. 
meita, etc., ‘to cut’. See ant. 
mite, n., a very small coin. — ME. mite, fr. MDu. 
mite, ‘a small coin’, which is identical with 
MDu. mite, ‘a small arachnid’. See prec. word. 
Cp. F. mite, ‘mite’ (in both senses of this word), 
which is a MDu. loan word. Cp. also mitraille. 
Mitella, n., a genus of plants, the miterwort (hot.) 
— L. mitella, ‘headband, turban’, dimin. of 
mitra (see next word and -ella); so called in 
allusion to the shape of the young pod. 
miter, mitre, n,, head dress, turban. — F. mitre, 
fr. L. mitra, ‘cap, turban’, fr. Gk. [xhrpa, ‘belt, 
headband, turban’, which is prob. a loan word 
connected with Avestic Mipra see Mithras. 
Derivatives: mitr-al, adj., mitrate (q.v.). 
Mithraism, n., the worship of Mithras. — See 
next word and -ism. 

Mithras, n., the Persian god of light. — L., fr. 
Gk. Mi&pa?, fr. Avestic Mipra-, which is rel. 
to OI. Mitrdh. See Mitra and cp. next word, 
mithridate, n., an antidote against poison. — 
ML. mithriddtum, fr. Late L. mithridatium, 
prop. neut. of Mithridatius, ‘pertaining to Mith- 
ridates’, fr. L. Mithridates, fr. Gk. Mi^piSarrj?; 
so called in allusion to Mithridates, King of 
Pontus, who made himself poison-proof. 
Derivatives : mithridat-ism , n., mithridat-ize, tr. v. 
mitigate, tr. v., to alleviate. — ME. mitigaten, fr. 
L. mitigatus, pp. of mitigare, ‘to make soft or 
tender, to soothe, mitigate’, compounded of 
mitis, ‘soft, mild, gentle’, and agere , ‘to set in 
motion, drive, lead; to do, act’. The first ele- 
ment prob. stands for *mi-tis and derives fr. 
I.-E. base *mei-, +mi-, ‘soft, mild, tender, gentle; 
peaceful, lovely’, whence also OIr. moith , Mir. 
moeth, Ir. maoth, ‘soft’. Cp. also — with -/-forma- 
tive element — OSlav. milu , ‘charitable’, Russ. 
milyj, Pol. mi4y, Czech and Slovak mily, Lit h. 
mielas, mylas, ‘beloved, dear’, Lith. myliu , 
myleti , ‘to love’, Lett, mil's, OPruss. mijls, ‘be- 
loved, dear’, Russ, milovat', ‘to show mercy’, 
Pol. milovac , Czech milovati , Slovak milovat ’, 
etc., ‘to love’, Russ. mllost\ ‘mercy’, Czech 
milost, Slovak milost', ‘love, mercy’. Cp. — 
with -r-formative element— Alb. mire , ‘good’, 
OSlav. miru, Pol. mir, Czech mir , Slovak mier, 
‘peace’, Russ, mir , ‘peace, world, community’; 
with -n-formative element : Ir. min, ‘soft, smooth, 
fine’, W. main , ‘slender, slim’, mwyn, ‘soft, 
kind’, OCo. muin, moin , ‘soft, tender’. OI. 
mayafy, ‘enjoyment, pleasure’, and Toch. B 
maiwe , ‘little, subtle’, prob. also derive fr. I.-E. 
base *mei * mi-. Cp. mir and the second ele- 
ment in Casimir. For the second element in L. 
mitigare see agent, adj., and cp. words there 
referred to. 

mitigation, n. — ME. mitigacioun , fr. L. mitigatio, 
gen. -onis, ‘a soothing, mitigating’, fr. mitigatus, 
pp. of mitigare . See prec. word and -ion. 
mitigatory, adj. — L. mitigdtorius , ‘soothing, miti- 
gative’, fr. mitigatus, pp. of mitigare . See miti- 
gate and adj. suff. -ory. 

mitochondria, n. pi., small granules in the cyto- 
plasm of cells (biol.) — Coined by the German 
physician Carl Benda (1857-1933) in ‘Die Mito- 
chondria’ in 1897 fr. Gk. fiiTo?, ‘thread’, and 
XovSplov, ‘small grain, granule’, dimin. of x°v- 
Spo?, ‘corn, grain, groat’. See mitosis and 



chondri-. 

mitosis, n., the indirect method of cell division, 
i.e. the division of the nucleus of a cell into tiny 
threads (biol.) — ModL.,fr. Gk. pUTo?, ‘thread’, 
which is cogn. with Hitt, mitish, ‘string, cord’. 
Cp. dimity and samite. For the ending see suff. 
-osis. The term mitosis was introduced by the 
German anatomist Walther Fleming (1843- 
1905) in 1882 for the early term mitoschisis (fr. 
Gk. pitTO?, ‘thread’, and ox^ at ?» ‘cleavage’), 
mitotic, adj., pertaining to mitosis. — See prec. 
word and -otic. 

mitra, n., a miter. — See miter. 

Mitra, n., a genus of snails ( zool .) — ModL., fr. 

L. mitra, ‘cap, turban’. See miter. 

Mitra, n., a Vedic deity associated withVaruna, 
corresponding to the Persian Mithras. — OI. 
Mitrdp, prob. personification of mitram, ‘con- 
tract, agreement’, hence lit. meaning ‘partner to 
a contract’; rel. to Avestic and OPers. Mipra-, 
‘Mithra’, mipra-, ‘contract, agreement’. These 
words are prob. rel. to OI. minoti, ‘fastens, 
erects, builds’. For the connection of meaning 
between ‘to fasten’, and ‘to make a contract’, 
cp. L. pangere , *to make firm’, which is rel. to 
pacisci, ‘to make a treaty’, pax , ‘peace’ (see 
pact); see Mayrhofer, A Concise Etymological 
Sanskrit Dictionary, II, pp. 33-34 s.v. Mitrap. 
Cp. Mithras. 

mitrailleuse, n., a kind of machine gun. — F. The 
orig. meaning was ‘small coins’, hence ‘old iron, 
scrap iron’, finally ‘grapeshot’. (For sense de- 
velopment it should be borne in mind that orig. 
guns used to be loaded with scrap iron.) The 
word mitraille is a secondary form of OF. mi - 
taille , which is a dimin. of OF. mite , ‘a small 
coin’. See mite, ‘a small coin’, 
mitrate, adj., resembling a miter. — L. mitratus, 
‘wearing a turban’, fr. mitra . See miter and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

mitt, n., a mitten. — OF. mite, back formation 
fr. mitaine. See mitten. 

mitten, n., a kind of glove. — The word lit. means 
‘divided in the middle’, fr. ME. meteyn, fr. OF. 
mitaine, fr. VL. *medietdna, ‘divided in the 
middle; half-glove’, fr. L. medius, ‘middle’. See 
media, ‘voiced stop consonant’, and cp. prec. 
word. 

mittimus, n., a warrant for putting a person into 
prison {law). — L., ‘we send’, 1st pers. pi. pres, 
indie, of mittere, ‘to send’. See mission, 
mitzvah, n., a Biblical or rabbinical command- 
ment {Jewish religion). — Heb. mitzwa h , ‘com- 
mandment, precept’, from the base of tziwwa h , 
‘he commanded, ordered, charged’, which is rel. 
to Arab, wa$a, ‘he bound, united’, wd$$a, ‘he 
enjoined, bequeathed’, au§a, ‘he charged’, wa- 
$iya h , ‘injunction, testament’. For the differen- 
tiation of the Hebrew and the Arabic base by 
metathesis, cp. Heb. hiwwa h , ‘he showed, de- 
clared’’ with Arab, wdhd , ‘he inspired, revealed’. 
Cp. bar mitzyah. 

mix, intr. and tr. v. — Back formation fr. mixt 
(earlier form of mixed), fr. F. mixte , fr. L. mix - 
tus, pp. of misceo , (fr. enlargement of orig. 
*mik-sko ), ‘I mix’, fr. I.-E. base *meik - (var. 
*meig -), ‘to mix’, whence also 01. misrdh , 
‘mixed’, mekfdyati , ‘stirs up’, Gk. {xetyvuvai, 
fxtyvuvat, {itoye tv (dissimilated fr. *p.Ly-axeiv ), 
‘to mix, mingle’, OSlav. mdsg, mdsiti, ‘to mix’, 
Lith. maisau , maisyti, Lett, maisu, maisit, ‘to 
mix, mingle’, OIr. mescaim, ‘I mix’. MLG. 
mischen, OHG. miskan (whence MHG., G. 
mischen) and OE. miscian , ‘to mix’, are borrow- 
ed from (rather than cognate with) L. miscere. 
It. mescere, OProven?. meysse, ‘to pour in, mix’, 
derive fr. L. miscere, OF. mesler (whence F. 
meler) comes fr. VL. *misculdre, ‘to mix, mingle’, 
a freq. verb formed fr. L. miscere. Cp. admix, 
commix, intermix, maslin, ‘mixture’, meddle, 
medley, mestizo, metis, miscegenation, miscella- 
neous, mixo-, panmixia, pell-mell, promiscuous, 
mustang. 

Derivatives : mix-er , n., mixture (q .v.) 
mixed, adj. — For mixt, fr. F. mixte. See mix. 
mixen, n., dunghill {archaic or dial.) — ME., 
fr. OE., ‘dung, dunghill’, rel to OE. meox, 
‘dung, filth’, OS. mehs, mist, OHG., MHG., G. 
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(q.v.) 

mist, Goth, maihstus, ‘dung, filth’, OE. migan, 
ON. miga, MLG. migen , ‘to urinate’, OE. micga, 
migoda , ‘urine’, and cogn. with Gk. 6fJt.et.xeLV, 
L. meiere , mingere , ‘to urinate’. See micturition 
and cp. mash, mistletoe. 

mixo-, combining form meaning ‘mixed’. — Gk. 
pt£o-, fr. mixing, mingling, inter- 

course’, from the stem of |XLyvuvai, pioyeWj 
‘to mix’. See mix. 

Mixodectes, n., an extinct genus of insectivores 
( paleontol .) — ModL., compounded of mixo- 
and Gk. Stqxt ?]<;> ‘biter’, which is rel. to Saxveiv, 
‘to bite’, fr. I.-E. base *denk -, ‘to bite’, whence 
also OI. dasati (for *dnketi), ‘bites’, OE. tang , 
tange , ‘tongs’. See tongs and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Mixosaurus, n., a genus of extinct reptiles ( pale- 
ontol ,) — ModL., compounded of mixo- and 
Gk. craupoc, ‘lizard’. See sauro-. 
mixture, n. — ME., fr. OF. misture (F. mixture ), 
fr. L. mixtura, ‘a mixing', fr. mixtus , pp. of 
miscere, ‘to mix’. See mix and -ture. 

Mizar, n., the star Zeta (£) Ursae Majoris, a 
double star at the middle of the handle of the 
Great Dipper (astron.) — Arab. mVzar , ‘veil, 
cloak’, rel. to izar , ‘loincloth’, and to Heb. ezor , 
‘girdle, belt', 
mizen, n. — See mizzen. 

mizmaze, n., mystification. — Antiphonic redu- 
plication of maze. 

Mizpah, n., a word usually inscribed on a ring 
given to a friend in token of remembrance, in 
allusion to the heap of stones raised to commem- 
orate the covenant between Jacob and Laban 
(Bible). — Heb. mitzpa h , lit. ‘watchtower’, fr. 
tzaphd h , ‘he looked out, kept watch’ (see Gen. 
31:49), which is rel. to Ethiop. ta$afawa , ‘he 
hoped’, and prob. also to Akkad. $ubbu, ‘to 
look at’. 

mizzen, also spelled mizen, n., the fore-and-aft 
sail set on the mizzenmast. — Late ME. mesein , 
fr. F. misaine , ‘foresail’, fr. It. mezzana , fr. 
Egyptian Arab, mazzan , denoting the mast, the 
sails of which keep the ship in equilibrium, and 
rel. to Arab, mlzan , ‘balance’, from the base 
of wazana, ‘he weighed’, which is rel. to 
moz s nayim , Bibl.-ATam. moz s nayya , ‘scales, 
balance’. It mezzana in this sense is not related 
to mezzano, fem. mezzana, ‘middle’ (see mezza- 
nine). 

mizzle, tr. and intr. v., to drizzle (obsol. or dial.) 

— Late ME. misellen , prob. fr. Late MDu. 
mieselen. Cp. Du. miezelen, LG. miseln. These 
words are rel. to MDu., Du. mist , ‘mist’. See 
mist and freq. suff. -le. 

Derivative: mizzl-y, adj. 

mizzle, intr. v., to sneak off (slang). — Of uncer- 
tain origin. 

memonic, adj., helping the memory. — Gk. 
jjLVTjiJLovixd?, ‘of memory; having a good mem- 
ory’, fr. ‘mindful, remembering’, fr. 

}iV7)[ATf] , ‘memory’, which is formed from the 
stem of ‘to remember’, fr. I.-E. base 

*men - , ‘to think’. See mind and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. mnesic, mnestic. For the 
ending see adj. suff. -ic. 

mnemonics, n., the art of improving the memory. 

— See prec. word and -ics. 

Mnemosyne, n., a Titaness, mother of the Muses, 
the goddess of memory (Greek mythol.) — L. 
Mnemosyne , fr. Gk. Mv*)pwa6v7], lit. ‘memory, 
remembrance’, fr. pv7][jL7], ‘memory’. See mne- 
monic. 

mnemotechny, n., mnemonics. — Compounded 
of Gk. |i.v7)jjLY] , ‘memory’) and tcx^j ‘art’. See 

mnemonic and technic. 

Derivatives : mnemotechn-ic , mnemotechn-ic-al , 
adjs., mnemotechn-ist, n. 

mnesic, adj., pertaining to memory. — Gk. pvY)- 
atx6?, ‘of memory’, fr. pLV^au;, ‘memory, remem- 
brance’, from the stem of fjLvoto&aL, ‘to remem- 
ber’. See mnemonic and cp. amnesia, anamnesis, 
paramnesia. 

mnestic, adj., pertaining to memory. — Formed 
withadj. sufF.-icfr. Gk. [xv^otlc, ‘remembrance’, 
which is related to (xv^ol?, ‘memory’. See mnesic. 
Mniaceae, n. pi., a family of mosses (bot.) — 



ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. Mnium 
Mnium, n., a genus of mosses (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. ^ivlov, ‘moss’, which is prob. cogn. with 
Lith. miniava , ‘close-mown turf’. 

-mo, suff. indicating the number of leaves into 
which a sheet of paper is folded. — L. -mo, abl. 
of -mus, the most frequent ending of ordinals. 
Cp. e.g. 16mo (sextodeci-mo), ‘a sheet folded 
into sixteen leaves’. 

moa, n., an extinct flightless bird of New Zealand. 
— Native (= Maori) name. 

Moabite, n. — Late L. Moabites , fr. Gk. Mcoa- 
‘inhabitant of Moab’, fr. Mcoa[3, ‘Moab, 
land of Moab’, fr. Heb. Mo'abh , which is perh. 
a derivative of Heb. dbh, ‘father’; see Gen. 
19:37. See abbot and subst. suff. -ite. 
Derivatives: Moabite, adj., Moabit-ish , adj. 
moan, n. — ME. mone, mane , from the stem of 
OE. msenan , ‘to complain, mourn, moan’. See 
mean, ‘to have in mind’. 

Derivatives: moan, tr. and intr. v., moan-ful, 
adj., moan-ful-ly , adv. 

moat, n,, dike, ditch. — ME. mote , fr. OF. mote , 
‘rampart, dike’ (whence F. motte, ‘mound, 
clod, lump’); prob. of pre-Latin origin. 

mob, n., the rabble. — Shortened fr. L. mobile 
vulgus, ‘the fickle crowd’ ; mobile is the neuter of 
mobilis, ‘movable, fickle’, fr. movere, ‘to move’. 
See move. 

Derivatives: mob, tr. v., mobb-ish , adj. 
mob, n., a woman’s headdress. — Short for mob- 
cap. 

mobcap, n., a woman’s headdress. — Prob. fr. 
mab-cap , lit. ‘woman’s cap 5 , fr. PN. Mab, used 
in the sense of ‘woman’, fr. Mabel (q.v.) 
mobile, adj. — MF. (=F.), fr. L. mobilis, ‘mov- 
able; pliable, flexible; changeable, fickle’, con 
traction of *movibilis, fr. movere, ‘to move’. See 
move and cp. the second element in automobile, 
locomobile. 

Derivative: mobile, n. 

mobility, n, — F, mobilite, fr. L. mobilitatem, 
acc. of mobilitas, ‘mobility’, fr. mobilis . See prec. 
word and -ity. 

mobilization, n. — F. mobilisation, fr. mobiliser. 

See next word and -ation. 
mobilize, tr. v. — F. mobiliser, coined fr. L. mo- 
bilis and suff. -iser. See mobile and -ize. 
mobocracy, n., rule by the mob. — A hybrid 
coined fr. mob, the abbreviation of L. mobile 
vulgus and Gk* -xpotTia, ‘rule of’, fr. xpaxog, 
‘strength, power, rule’. See -cracy, 
moccasin, n., soft shoe worn by North American 
Indians. — Of Alonquian origin; cp. Powhatan 
mockasin. 

Mocha, n., a fine variety of coffee. — Fr. Mocha, 
name of a port on the Red Sea (in Arabia), 
mock, tr. and intr. v. — ME. mokken, fr. MF. 
( — F.) moquer, fr. OF., ‘to mock’, which is 
prob. of imitative origin. Cp. OProveng. mocar , 
‘to mock’, Sp. mueca , ‘grimace, grin’. 
Derivatives: mock, n. and adj., mock-er , n., 
mockery (q.v.), mock-ing-ly , adv. 
mockery, n. — ME. moquer ie, fr. MF. (= F.) 

moquerie , fr. moquer. See mock and -ery. 
modal, adj. — ML. modalis, ‘pertaining to a 
mode’, fr. L. modus. See mode and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: modality (q.v.), modal-ly, adv. 
modality, n. — ML. modd litas, fr. modalis. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

mode, n. — F., ‘manner, fashion, style’, fr. L. 
modus,' measure, limit, boundary, manner, mode, 
mood’ (whence modius , ‘a corn measure’, mode- 
rari, mo der are, 'to set limits to, moderate’, modes - 
tus, ‘keepingmeasure, moderate, virtuous, sober, 
discreet, modest’, Late L. modernus , ‘modern’), 
fr. I.-E. base *med-, ‘to measure, limit, consider, 
advise’, whence also L. meditari, ‘to think over, 
consider’. See meditate and cp. model, modern, 
module, modus, mold, ‘pattern’, and the second 
element in turmoil. 

Derivatives: mod-ish, adj., mod-ish-ly, adv., 
mod-ish-ness , n. 

model, n. — MF. modelle (F. modele), fr. It. mo- 
de l lo, fr. VL. *modellus, fr. L. modulus , * small 
measure; rhythmical measure, rhythm, time, 
melody, mode’, dimin. of modus . See mode and 
cp. mold, ‘model’. 



Derivatives: model , v., model(l)-er, n., modell- 
ing, n. 

modena, n., deep purple. — Prop. ‘Modena 
color’, named from the city of Modena in Italy, 
moderantism, n., moderateness. — F. moderan - 
tisme , a hybrid coined fr. moderant , pres. part, 
of modirer (fr. L. moderari) and -is me, a suff. of 
Greek origin (see -ism) ; introduced into English 
by Burke. See next word, 
moderate, adj. — ME., fr. L. moderdtus, pp. of 
moderari, ‘to set limits to, moderate’, fr. modus. 
See mode and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: moderate, n., moderate-ly, adv., 
moderate-ness, n. 

moderate, tr. v. — ME. moderaten, fr. L. modera- 
te, pp. of moderari. See moderate, adj. 
moderation, n. — ME. moderacion, fr. MF. (= F.) 
moderation, fr. L. moderationem , acc. of mode- 
ratio, ‘moderating’, fr. moderdtus , pp. of mode- 
rari. See moderate, v., and -ion. 
moderator, n. — ME. moderatour, fr. L. mode- 
rator, gen. -oris, ‘manager, ruler, director’, lit. 
‘he who moderates’, fr. moderdtus, pp. of mode- 
rari. See moderate and agential suff. -or. 
modern, adj. — F. moderne, fr. Late L. modernus , 
‘modern’, formed with suff. -e-rnus fr. L. modo , 
‘just now’, which is prop. abl. of modus, ‘meas- 
ure’, and lit. means ‘by measure’; see mode. For 
the formation of Late L. modernus fr. L. modo 
cp. L. hesternus , ‘of yesterday’, fr. heri , ‘yester- 
day’, hodiernus, ‘of today’; fr. hodie, ‘today’. 
Cp. hesternal, hodiernal ; cp. also diurnal , noc- 
turnal. 

Derivatives: modern , n., modern-ism, n., modern- 
ist, n., and adj., modern-ist-ic , adj., modern-ity t 
n., modernize (q.v.), modern-ly, adv., modern- 
ness, n. 

modernize, tr. and intr. v. — F. moderniser, fr. 
Late L. modernus. See modern and -ize. 
Derivatives: moderniz-ation, n., moderniz-er , 
n. 

modest, adj. — F. modeste, fr. L. modestus, ‘keep- 
ing measure, measured, moderate, virtuous, 
sober, discreet, modest’, fr. modus. See mode. 
•Derivatives : modest-ly, adv., modest-ness , n. 
modesty, n. — F. modestie, fr. L. modestia , ‘mod- 
erateness, moderation, modesty’, fr. modestus. 
See modest and -y (representing F. -ie). 
modicum, n., a small quantity. — L., ‘a little’, 
prop. neut. of modicus, ‘having a proper meas- 
ure, moderate’, used as a noun, fr. modus. See 
mode. 

modification, n. — MF. (— F.) modification , fr. 
L. modificationem, acc. of modificatio, ‘a meas- 
uring’, fr. modificdtus, pp. of modificare. See 
modify and -ation. 

modificatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. modificdtus, pp. of modificare. See next 
word. 

modify, tr. v. — ME. modifien , fr. MF. (— F.) 
modifier, fr. L. modificare, ‘to measure, make 
moderate’, which is compounded of modus , 
‘measure’, and -ficdre, fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. 
See mode and -fy. 

Derivatives: modifi-able, adj., modifi-abil-ity , 
n., modifi-er, n. 

modillion, n., a bracket found beneath the corona 
of the cornice of the Corinthian entablature 
(arch.) — F., fr. It. modiglione , fr. VL. *mutulio- 
nem, acc. of *mutulid, fr. L. mutulus , ‘mutule, 
modillion’. See mutule. 

modiolus, n., the central column in the cochlea 
of the ear ( anat .) — L., ‘a small measure’, 
dimin. of modius , ‘a corn measure’, a derivative 
of modus. See mode. 

modiste, n., a dressmaker, milliner. — F., fr. 
mode , ‘fashion’. See mode and -1st. 

Derivative: modist-ry , n. 
modulate, tr. and intr. v. — L. modulatus, pp. of 
modular f, ‘to measure off properly, measure 
rhythmically, modulate’, fr. modulus, ‘a small 
measure, meter, melody’, dimin. of modus. See 
mode and v. suff. -ate and cp. module, modulus, 
modulation, n. — ME. modulacion,ft. MF. (= F.) 
modulation, fr. L. modulationem, acc. of modu- 
latio, ‘regular measure, rhythmical measure, 
modulation’, fr. modulatus , pp. of moduldri. See 
prec. word and -ion. 
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modulator, n. — L. modulator, ‘one who modu- 
lates’, fr. modulatus, pp.of modulari . See modulate 
and agential suff. -or. 

module, n., a unit of measurement. — F., fr. L. 
modulus , ‘a small measure’, dimin. of modus. 
See model and -ule, and cp. mold, ‘pattern’, 
which is a doublet of module . Cp. also moulage. 
Derivative: modul-ar , adj. 
modulus, n., a constant quantity, a coefficient. — 
L-, ‘a small measure’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: modul-ar , adj. 
modus, n., method, manner, mode. — L. See 
mode. 

Moed, n., the second of the six orders of the 
Mishnah, dealing with the Sabbath, feasts and 
fasts. — Heb. md'ed , ‘appointed time, appoint- 
ed season, feast’, also ‘appointed meeting’, 
from ya'ad, ‘he appointed, assigned, designated’ 
(whence also l edd h , ‘congregation’ lit. ‘people 
assembled by appointment’), which is rel. to 
Aram, ya'ed, ‘he designated’, Syr. wa'da, ‘ap- 
pointment, agreement’, wa'ed, ‘he invited’, 
Arab, wa'ada, ‘he promised’, wa'ada, ‘he ap- 
pointed (a time or place)’, 
mofette, n., noxious exhalation from the earth. 

— F., fr. It. mofeta , related to muffo , ‘moldiness, 
mustiness’, whence also G. Muff, ‘a moldy smell’. 

mofussil, n., in India, rural district ; the country 

— Hind. mufa§fil, mufa^al, fr. Arab, mufa$$al, 
‘divided, separated’, pass. part, of fa$$ala, II 
(= intensive) conjugation of fa$ala , ‘he divided, 
separated’; rel. to Bibl. Heb. pitztzel , ‘he 
peeled’; in Mishnaic Heb., ‘he split, divided; he 
peeled’, Aram.-Syr. p s tzal, ‘he split, divided’, 
Arab. ba$ala, ‘he peeled’. 

mog, intr. and tr. v., to move on {dial.) — Of un- 
known origin. 

mogi-, combining form meaning ‘with toil and 
pain’, as in mogilalia, ‘painful speech’. — Gk. 
(juSyis, ‘with toil and pain’, rel. to ^<$yoc;, ‘toil, 
trouble’, whence (xoyetv, ‘to toil, labor’, fxoye- 
p6?, ‘laboring, toilsome, painful’, fr. T.-E. base 
+(s)mog-, whence also Lith. s magus, ‘heavy’, 
Lett, smags , smagrs, of s.m. 
mogilalia, n., painful speech ( med .) — Medical L., 
compounded of mogi- and Gk. XaXia, ‘talk, 
chat, speech’, fr. XocX6<;, ‘talkative, loquacious’. 
See Lalage and 1st -ia. 

Mogul, n., a Mongol; specif, one of the Mongo- 
lian invaders of India or their descendants. — 
Pers. Mughul, ‘Mongol; the Great Mogul’. See 
Mongol. 

mohair, n., 1) the fine hair of the Angora goat ; 2) 
the fabric made from it; 3) an imitation of true 
mohair. — Fr. earlier mocayere , fr. It. moccaia - 
ro , fr. Arab. mukhayya'\ ‘fine cloth of goat’s 
hair’, lit. ‘choice’, pass. part, of khdyyara , ‘he 
chose, selected’, the II conjugation of khara, ‘he 
chose; he preferred’, whence khayr ‘good, bet- 
ter, best’. Cp. moire, muktar. 

Mohammedan, adj., pertaining to Mohammed, 
founder of Islam (570-632). — Formed with 
suff. -an fr. Arab. Muhammad, lit. ‘praise- 
worthy’, pass. part, of frdmmada, ‘he praised’. 
Mohammedan, n., a Moslem.— Lit. ‘a follower of 
Mohammed’. See prec. word. 

Mohammedanism, n., system of the religion 
founded by Mohammed. — Formed fr. Mo- 
hammedan, n., with suff. -ism. 

Mohammedanize, tr. v., to make Mohammedan. 

— Formed fr. Mohammedan, n., with suff. -ize. 
Moharram. — See Muharram. 

mohatra, n., nominal sale ( Medieval law). — Sp., 
fr. Arab. mukhdtara h , ‘risk’, rel. to khatar , 
‘danger, risk’. 

Mohawk, n., a member of a North American In- 
dian tribe. — Algonquian native name meaning 
‘they eat living things’ (i.e., ‘they are canni- 
bals’). The name was given them by their ene- 
mies. Cp. Mohock. 

Derivatives: Mohawk-ian , adj. and n. 
moho, n., the Hawaian honey eater. — ModL., 
fr. Hawaian native word. 

Mohock, n., a member of a gang of aristocratic 
ruffians. — A var. of Mohawk, 
mohur, n. s formerly, a gold coin of India. — Hind. 
muhur, muhr, fr. Pers. muhr , ‘seal, coin’, fr. OI. 
mudra, ‘seal, coin’. 



moidore, n., a Portuguese gold coin. — Corrup- 
tion of Port, moeda de ouro, lit. ‘money of gold’, 
fr. moeda , ‘money’ (fr. L. moneta , ‘mint, 
money’), the prep, de, ‘from, of’ (fr. L. de, ‘from, 
away from’) and ouro, ‘gold’ (fr. L. aurum ). See 
mint, ‘place for coining money’, de- and aureate, 
moiety, n., a half. — ME. moite, fr. MF. moiti 
(F. mo i tie), fr. OF. meitiet, fr. L. medietdtem, 
acc. of medietas, ‘the middle, a half’, fr. medius, 
‘middle’. See media, ‘voiced stop consonant’, 
and subst. suff. -ty. 

moil, tr. v., to wet, to daub with dirt, to soil 
(i archaic and dial.)’, intr. v., to work in wet or 
mire; to toil, drudge. — ME. moillen , ‘to wet’, 
fr. OF. mot liter, moiller (F. mouiller ), ‘to wet, 
moisten’, fr. VL. *molliare, ‘to soften; to moist- 
en’, fr. L. mollis, ‘soft’. See mollify. 

Moira, n., one of the Fates ( Greek my t hoi.) — 
Gk. Motpcx (for *M6pia), lit. ‘share, fate’, rel. 
to (xopo;, ‘fate, destiny, doom’, and in grada- 
tional relationship to ^£po<;, ‘part, lot’, (zsipe- 
cr&aL, ‘to receive one’s share’. See 1st mero- and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Moira, fem. PN. — Prob. a var. of Ir. Maire, 
which corresponds to E. Mary, 
moire, n., watered silk. — F., fr. mohair (q.v.) Cp. 
moreen. 

moire, adj., watered (said of silk, metals, etc.) — 
F., pp. of moirer, ‘to water (silk, etc.)’, fr. moire. 
See moire. 

moist, adj. — ME. moiste, ‘fresh (of fruit, wine, 
etc.)’, fr. MF. moiste (F. moite), ‘moist’, fr. VL. 
*muscidus, which is a blend of L. mucidus, ‘mo* 
dy, musty’, and musteus, ‘of new wine, fresh, 
juicy’. L. mucidus is a derivative of mucus; see 
mucus and cp. must, ‘mold’. L. musteus derives 
fr. mustum, ‘must, new wine’; see must, ‘new 
wine’. 

Derivatives: moist-ert, tr. and intr. v., moist-en- 
er, n., moist-ify , tr. v., moist-less, adj., moist-y, 
adj. 

moisture, n. — ME., fr. MF. moistour, moisteur 
(F. moiteur), fr. moiste. See moist and -ure. 
Derivative: moisture-less, adj. 
moke, n., a donkey (slang). — Prob. from a PN. 
applied to the donkey. 

mol, n., molecular weight in grams, gram mole- 
cule (chem.) — G. Mol, short for Molekiil , 
‘molecule’. See mole, ‘gram, molecule’, 
molal, adj., pertaining to the mol. — Formed fr. 
mol with adj. suff. -aL 

molar, adj., pertaining to mass. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ar fr. L. moles, ‘a heavy mass, load, 
burden’. See mole, ‘structure’, 
molar, adj., grinding. — L. molaris , ‘pertaining 
to a mill; grinding’, fr. mola , ‘mill, millstone’, 
fr. I.-E. base *mel- y ‘to rub, grind’. See 1st mill 
and cp. mole, ‘false conception’, molinary. 
Derivative: molar , n., a molar tooth, 
molasses, n. pi., thick, dark-colored sirup. — 
Port, melago , fr. Late L. me l lace urn, ‘must’, 
prop. neut. of mellaceus, ‘resembling honey’, fr. 
L. mel. gen. mellis, ‘honey’. See mel and -aceoiis. 
mold, mould, n., a pattern, form. — ME. mold , 
metathesized fr. OF modle, earlier form of mole, 
molle (F. moule), ‘mold’, fr. L. modulus. See 
module. 

Derivative: mold , mould, tr. v., to form, model, 
mold, mould, n., crumbling soil, humus. — ME. 
molde, fr. OE. molde, ‘earth, soil, dust’, rel. to 
OFris. molde , ON. mold, ‘earth’, OHG. molta , 
‘dust, earth’, Goth, mulda, ‘dust’. These words 
prop, are pp.s lit. meaning ‘that which is ground’ 
fr. I.-E. base *mel-, ‘to rub, grind’. See meal, 
‘edible grain’, and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. mull, ‘to powder'. Cp. also next word, 
m older and mole, ‘the burrowing animal’, 
mold, mould, n., a furry fungoid growth. — ME. 
mo wide, prob. fr. ME. mouled, mowled , pp. of 
moulen , mowlen, ‘to grow moldy’, which is rel. 
to ON. mygla , Swed. mog la, Norw. mugla, ‘to 
grow moldy’, and to OE. molde , ‘earth, soil, 
dust’. See prec. word. 

mold, mould, intr. v., to grow moldy, tr. v., to 
make moldy. — Prob. fr. ME. mouled, mowled, 
pp. of moulen, ‘to grow moldy'. See prec. word, 
molder, moulder, n., one who molds or forms. — 
Formed with agential suff. -er fr. mold, ‘to form’. 



molder, moulder, intr. v., to crumble away; tr. v., 
to cause to crumble away. — Formed with suff. 
-er fr. mold, ‘crumbling soil’, 
molding, moulding, n., the act of forming. — 
Formed fr. mold, ‘to form’, with -ing, suff. 
forming verbal nouns. 

moldy, mouldy, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -y 
fr. ME. mouled, pp. of moulen , ‘to grow moldy’. 
See mold, ‘fungoid growth’. 

Derivative: moldi-ness , n., mouldi-ness, n. 
mole, n., spot in the skin. — ME. mal , fr. OE. 
mal, ‘stain mark', rel. to OHG., MHG. meil, 
G. Mal, Goth, mail, ‘wrinkle’, fr. I.-E. base 
*mei-, *mai~, ‘to stain, defile’, whence also Gk. 
^uoctvciv, ‘to stain, defile’. £ee miasma and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also the first ele- 
ment in maulstick. 

mole, n., a massive structure of stone built in the 
sea as a breakwater. — F. mole , fr. It. molo, fr. 
Late Gk. |i.o>Xo<;, fr. L. moles , ‘a heavy mass, 
load, burden’ (whence mdlestus, ‘troublesome, 
irksome, grievous’), which prob. derives fr. I.-E. 
*mo-li-, whence also Gk. fz&X .05, ‘effort’, [xoXk;, 
‘hardly, scarcely’. I.-E. *md-li- is an enlarge- 
ment of base *mo-, ‘to tire, fatigue’, whence 
Goth. ( af)mauips , ‘weary, tired’, OHG. muoen , 
MHG. mueen, miiejen, G. miihen , MDu. moey - 
en, moyen, Du. moeien , ‘to tire’, OHG. muodi , 
MHG. miiede , G. miide, ‘weary tired’, MDu. 
moede, Du. moede, moe, ON. modr, OS. modi, 
ON. modr , OE. mede, ‘weary, tired’, Russ. 
majat\ ‘to fatigue, exhaust’, maja, majata , ‘hard 
work, scourge, plague’. Cp. molar, ‘pertaining 
to mass’, molecule, molest, demolish, demolition, 
mole, n., a small burrowing animal (Talpa euro- 
pea). — ME. molle, rel. to OFris. moll, MLG. 
mul, mol, MDu., Du. mol. These words are rel. 
to OE. molde, '‘earth, soil’. Cp. ME. moldewerp , 
dial. E. moldiwarp , OS. moldwerp, OHG. mult- 
wurf, MHG. moltwerfe (whence, influenced by 
Maul , ‘mouth’, G. Maulwurf ), ‘mole’, lit. ‘soil- 
thrower’, and see mole, ‘soil’. 

Derivative: mole, tr. v., to free of moles; to 
excavate. 

mole, n., false conception. — F. mole, fr. L. mola, 
‘millstone; grits; false conception, mole’. See 
1st mill and cp. molar, ‘grinding’, 
mole, n., a gram molecule (chem.) — G. Mol , 
shortened by the German physical chemist Wil- 
helm Ostwald (1853-1932), fr. G. Molekiil , 
‘molecule’. See molecule, 
molecular, adj. — ModL. moleculdris. See next 
word and -ar. 

Derivatives: molecular-ity, n., molecular-ly , adv. 
molecule, n. — F. molecule, fr. ModL. molecula , 
dimin. of L. moles, ‘mass’. See mole, ‘mass’, 
and -cule. ModL. molecula was first used in the 
modern sense of this term by Amedeo Avoga- 
dro (in 1811). 

molest, tr. v., to trouble. — ME. molesten, fr. 
MF. (= F.) molester , fr. L. mdlestare , ‘to annoy, 
trouble’, fr. mdlestus, ‘troublesome, irksome, 
grievous, annoying’, lit. ‘burdening’, fr. moles, 
‘heavy mass, load, burden’. See mole, ‘struc- 
ture’. 

molestation, n. — ME. molestacioun, fr. MF. 
(= F.) molestation, fr. molester. See molest and 
-ation. 

molinary, adj., pertaining to a mill. — Late L. 
molinarius, fr. molina, ‘mill’. See 1st mill and 
adj. suff. -ary and cp. molar, ‘grinding’. 
Molinism, n., 1) religious teachings of the Span- 
ish Jesuit Luis de Molina (1535-1600); 2) reli- 
gious teachings of the Spanish priest Miguel de 
Molinos (1640-97) — For the ending see suff. 
-ism. 

Molinf#, n., 1) an adherent of Luis de Mulina;2) 
an adherent of Miguel de Molinos. — See prec. 
word and -ist. 

Moll, fem. PN. — A dimin. of Mary, 
moll, n., 1) female companion of a gangster; 2) a 
prostitute (slang). — Fr. prec. word, 
mollification, n. — ME. mollificacioun , fr. MF. 
(= F.) mollification, fr. ML. mollificdtidnem, 
acc. of mollificatio , ‘a softening’, fr. L. mollifica- 
tus, pp. of mollificare. See next word and -ion. 
mollify, tr. v., to pacify, appease. — ME. molli- 
fien , fr. MF. (= F.) modifier, fr. L. mollificare , 
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‘to make soft, soften’, which is compounded of 
mollis , ‘soft, mild’, and - ficdre , fr. facere , “to 
make, do’. For the first element see meal, ‘edible 
grain', and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
emollient, moil, Mollugo, mollusk, mouille, mul- 
lein. For the second element see -fy. 

Mollugo, n., a genus of plants, the Indian chick- 
weed ( bot .). — L. mollugo , name of a burlike 
plant, fr. mollis , ‘soft’. See prec. word, 
mollusc, n. — See mollusk. 

Mollusca, n., a large phylum of invertebrates 
characterized by a soft and unsegmented body 
( zool .) — - ModL., neut. pi. of L. molluscus, 
‘soft’. See mollusk. 

Derivatives: mollusc-an, adj. and n. 
moliuscoid, adj., like a mollusk. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. molluscus, ‘soft’, and Gk. -o etSr]?, 
‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form, shape’. See mollusk 
and -oid. 

molluscous, adj., molluscan. — See mollusk and 
-ous. 

mollusk, mollusc, n., any of the Mollusca. — F. 
mollusque, coined by the French naturalist, 
Baron Georges-LSopoId-Chretien-Frederic- 
Dagobert Cuvier (1769-1832) fr. L. molluscus , 
‘soft’ (in mollusca nox, ‘a soft kind of nut with a 
thin shell’), fr. mollis, ‘soft’. See mollify, 
molly, n., a milksop, an effeminate person. — Fr. 
Molly , a pet form of Mary. Cp. Moll, moll, and 
next word. 

mollycoddle, n., a person who coddles himself. — 
Prop, ‘a molly that coddles himself’. — See prec. 
word and coddle. 

Derivative: mollycoddle , tr. v. 

Moloch, n., 1) a Semitic god propitiated by the 
sacrifice of children ; hence 2) anything requiring 
a dreadful sacrifice; 3) name of a spiny Austra- 
lian lizard (Moloch horridus). — L. (Vulgate), 
fr. Gk. MoX<$x (Septuagint), fr. Heb. mdlekh , a 
word formed fr. Heb. mdlekh, ‘king’, by giving 
it the vowels of bdshetk, ‘shame’ (to show 
Israel’s horror of this hideous practice of the 
heathen Semites). See Mameluke, 
molt, moult, intr. and tr. v. — ME. mouten, fr. 
OE. *mutian, ‘to change’ (cp. OE. bi-mutian, 
‘to exchange’), fr. L. mutare, ‘to change’. See 
mutable. 

Derivatives : molt, moult, n., the process of molt- 
ing, molt-er, moult-er, n. 

molten, pp. of melt. — ME., fr. OE. molten , pp. 
of meltan , ‘to melt’. See melt, 
moly, n., a fabulous plant with magic powers. — 
L., fr. Gk. fx&Xu, which is of uncertain etymol- 
ogy. It is prob. not cogn. with OI. mula-m , 
‘root’. 

molybdenum, n., name of a metallic element 
{chem.) — ModL., coined fr. Gk. p.oXup8o?, 
‘lead’, which together with L. plumbum, ‘lead’, 
was prob. borrowed from a Mediterranean, 
possibly the Iberian, language. See plumb. 
Derivatives: molybden-ic, adj., molybden-ite, n. 
{mineral.), molybden-ous , adj. 
molybdic, adj., of, or containing, molybdenum 
(in its higher valency). — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ic fr. Gk. p.6Xo^8ot;, ‘lead’. See prec. word, 
molybdous, adj., of, or containing, molybdenum 
(in its lower valency). — See prec. word and 
-ous. 

moment, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. mo- 
mentum, ‘movement, motion; short time, mo- 
ment’, which stands for *movimentum , fr. 
movere , ‘to move’. See move and -ment and cp. 
movement. For sense development cp. Heb. 
regka\ ‘moment’, which prob. derives fr. raghd\ 
‘he disturbed’, prop, ‘he moved’. Cp. also 
Czech okamtik (Slovak okamih), lit, ‘twinkling 
of the eye’, fr. oko, ‘eye’, and mzik, ‘moment’, 
which is rel. to mzikati, ‘to blink, wink’, and 
Hung, pillanat, ‘moment’, which is short for 
szempillanat , now replaced by szempillantas, of 
s.m., lit. *a twinkling of the eye’, 
raomentaneous, adj. — Late L. momentaneus , 
‘short, momentary’, fr. L. momentum. See mo- 
ment and -aneous. 

Derivatives: momentaneous-ly, adv., moment - 
aneous-ness, n. 

momentary, adj. — L. momentarius, ‘of brief du- 
ration, momentary’, fr. momentum. See moment 



and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: momentari-ly , adv., momentari- 
ness, n. 

momentum, n., 1) the product of the mass of a 
moving body and its velocity {mech.) ; 2) impe- 
tus. — L. momentum. See moment. 

Momus, n., 1) the god of censure and sarcasm 
{Greek mythol.) ; hence 2) a carping critic. — L., 
fr. Gk. Mtojzo?, fr. txwpoc, ‘blame, ridicule’, 
which is prob. rel. to a-p.ijjjicov, ‘irreproach- 
able’ ; of uncertain origin, 
mon-, form of mono- before a vowel. 

Mona, fem. PN. — Ir. Muadhnait, prop, dimin. 
of muadh, ‘noble’. 

mona, n., a small African monkey {Cercopithecus 
mono). — Sp. and Port, mona, ‘female monkey’, 
fem. of mono, ‘monkey’. See monkey, 
monachal, adj., pertaining to a monk; monastic. 
— Eccles. L. monachalis, ‘pertaining to a monk’, 
fr. Late L. monachus, ‘monk’. See monk and adj. 
suff. -al. 

monachism, n., monasticism. — Formed with 
suff. -ism fr. Late L. monachus, ‘monk’. See 

monk. 

monacid, n. — The same as monoacid, 
monad, n., 1) a unit; 2) a single-celled organism 
{biol.) ; 3) a univalent element, atom or radical 
{chem.) ; 4) an ultimate unit of being {philos. of 
Leibniz ). — Late L. monas , gen. monadis, fr. 
Gk. (Aovac, gen. fxovaSo?, ‘a unit’, fr. pcovo?, 
‘alone, single’. See mono-, 
monadelphous, adj., having the filaments united 
{bot.) — Compounded of mon- and Gk. aSsX- 
<po£, ‘brother’. See adelpho- and -ous. 
monadism, n., the theory (of Leibniz) that the 
universe is composed of monads. — See monad 
and -ism. 

mona], also monaul, n., a large pheasant of the 
genus Lophophorus. — Hind, monal, munal. 
monand rous, adj., 1) having but one husband at a 
time; 2) {bot.) having a single stamen. — Gk. 
^ovavSpo?, ‘having but one husband’, com- 
pounded of p.ovoi;, ‘alone’, and avTjp, gen. 
avSpo?, ‘man’. See mono- and -androus. For E. 
-ous, as equivalent to Gk. -oq, see -ous. 
monandry, n. 1) the state of having but one hus- 
band at a time; 2) {bot.) the condition of having 
a single stamen. — Formed as if fr. Gk. *jjiovav- 
Sptot, fr. [xovavSpoe, ‘having but one husband’. 
See monandrous and -y (representing Gk. -Ca). 
monarch, n. — Late L. monarcha, fr, Gk. ptovapxrj? 
or piovapxot;, ‘one who rules alone’, which are 
compounded of [iovoq, ‘alone’, and -y.pyr t q, resp. 
apx<k, ‘leader, chief, ruler’. See mon- and -arch. 
Derivatives: monarch-al, adj., monarch-al-ly , 
adv., monarchic (q.v.), monarchism (q.v.), mon- 
archist, n. and adj., monarch-ist-ic , adj., mon- 
arch-ize, intr. and tr. v., monarchy (q.v.) 
monarchic, adj. — MF. ( = F.) monarchique , fr. 
Gk. p.ovapxtx6q, fr. [Aovapx7j<; [zovapxc >?. 

See prec word and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: monarchic-al, adj., monarchic-al-ly , 
adv. 

monarchism, n. — F. monarchisme , fr. monarchic. 
See next word and -ism. 

monarchy, n. — ME. monarchic , fr. OF. (= F.) 
monarchic , fr. LateL. monarchia , fr. Gk. ^tovocp- 
Xta, ‘rule of one’, fr. p.ovdpX7)<; or jxovapxo?. 
See monarch and -y (representing Gk. -ti). 
Monarda, n., a genus of plants, the horsemint 
(j bot.) — ModL., named after the Spanish bot- 
anist Nicolas Monardes (1493-1588). 

Monardella, n., a genus of plants' of the mint 
family {bot.) — A ModL. diminutive formed 
from the name of the botanist Nicolas Monar- 
des. See prec. word and -ella. 
monastery, n. — ME. monasterie , fr. Eccles. L. 
monasterium, fr. Eccles. Gk. jxovacrT^ptov, form- 
ed with -rjpiov, a suff. denoting place, fr. piova- 
aT7)<;, ‘monk’, which lit. means ‘living alone’, fr. 
piovdCetv, ‘to live alone’, fr. uovoq, ‘alone’. Cp. 
minster, which is a doublet of monastery, and 
see mono-. Cp. also monk, 
monastic, adj., 1) pertaining to monasteries; 2) 
pertaining to monks or nuns; n., a monk. — 
ML* monasticus, fr. Eccles. Gk. pLovaaTixos, 
‘living alone’, fr. [xova^etv, ‘to live alone’. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 



Derivatives: monastic-al-ly y adv., monastic- 
ism n. 

monazite, n., a-phosphate of the rare earth metals 
{mineral.) — G. Monazit, fr. Gk. p.ovd^stv, ‘to 
be alone, live alone’, fr. juovoc. ‘alone’; see 
mono-. The ending -it goes back to Gk. -tr/]?; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Monday, n. — ME. monenday, moneday, fr. OE. 
monand&g, lit. ‘day of the moon’, fr. mona, 
‘moon’, and dseg, ‘day’ ; cp. ON. mdnadagr, Dan. 
mandag, Swed. mdndag, Norw. maandag , OFris. 
monendei, Du. maandag, OHG. mdnetag , MHG. 
montac, maniac, G. Montag. These words are 
prop, loan translations of L. Lunae dies, ‘the 
day of the moon’ (whence It. lunedl, OF. lunsdi, 
F. lundi. Proven?. {di)luns, Catal. dilluns , Sp. 
lunes), itself a loan translation of Gk. SeXrjvT)? 
fjptepa, ‘the day of the moon’. For the first ele- 
ment see moon, for the second see day. 
Mondayish, adj. — Prop, ‘feeling as some people 
do on Monday\ when the work of the week be- 
gins. — See prec. word and adj. suff. -ish. 
Derivative: Mondayish-ness , n. 
monde, n., the world of fashion; society. — F., 
fr. L. mundus, ‘world’. See mundane and cp. 
mound, ‘globe of a sovereign’. 

Monel metal, an alloy of nickel, copper, iron, 
manganese, silicon and carbon. — Named after 
Ambrose Monell, of New York City (died in 
1921). 

Moneses, n., a genus of plants, the one-flowered 
pyrola {bot.). — ModL., compounded of mono- 
and Gk. ‘delight’, which is rel. to -pe- 
crDat, ‘to rejoice’, y]8ovr\ , ‘pleasure’, fjSu?, ‘sweet’. 
See hedonic. 

Moneta, n., a surname of Juno. — L. Moneta. 

See mint, ‘place for coining money’, 
monetary, adj. — Late L. monetdrius, ‘belonging 
to a mint’, fr. L. moneta, ‘mint, money’. See 
money and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative : monetari-ly, adv. 
monetize, tr. v., 1) to coin into money; 2) to lega- 
lize as money. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. L. 
moneta, ‘mint, money’. See money. 

Derivative : monetiz-ation, n. 
money, n. — ME. moneie, fr. OF, moneie (F. 
monnaie ), fr. L. moneta, ‘mint, money’. See mint, 
‘place for coining money’, and cp. Moneta, 
monetary, the first element in moidore and the 
second element in porte-monnaie. 

Derivative: money-ed, also moni-ed, adj. 
moneyage, n., payment for the privilege of coin- 
ing {hist.). — OF. moneage , monoyage (F. mon- 
nay age), fr. monayer, monnayer (F. monnayer), 
‘to coin’ (whence the obsol. E. verb, to money). 
See money and -age. 

moneyer, n., one who coins money. — ME. mon- 
eyer, fr. OF. mono'ier (F. monnayeur), fr. Late L. 
monetdrius, ‘master of the mint, minter, coiner’. 
See money and agential suff. -er. 
monger, n. — ME. manger e, monger e, fr. OE. 
mangere , ‘merchant, trader’, fr. mangian, ‘to 
traffic, trade’, fr. L. mango , ‘a dealer who pol- 
ishes his wares, trader, trafficker, a slave trader’, 
which is prob. borrowed fr. Gk. a 

word rel to piayyavov, ‘any means for tricking 
or bewitching, philter, drug’, fr. I.-E. base 
*mang-, ‘to embellish, dress, trim’; see Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., II, p. 28 s.v. mango. See 
mangle, ‘machine for smoothing linen’, and cp. 
mangonel. 

Mongol, n. and adj. — Mongolian. Cp. Mogul. 
Derivatives: Mongol-ian, adj. and n., Mongol- 
ia, adj. and n., Mongol-ism, n., Mongol-ize, tr. 
v., Mongol-iz-ation , n., Mongoloid (q.v.). 
Mongoloid, adj., resembling the Mongols. — 
Compounded of Mongol and Gk. -oaSYjs/like’, 
fr. elSo?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Derivative: Mongoloid, n. 
mongoose, n. — Folk-etymological alteration of 
Tamil mangus. 

mongrel, n., an animal of mixed breed. — Form- 
ed fr. obsol. mong, ‘to mix’, with dimin. suff. 
-rel (cp. cockerel, fr. cock). See among, mingle. 
Derivatives: mongrel, adj., mongrel-dom, n., 
mongrel-ish, adj., mongrel-ism, n., mongrel-ity, 
n., mongrel-ize, tr. v., mongrel-iz-ation, n., 
mongrel-ly, adj., mongrel-ness, n., 
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monial, n., a mullion. — ME. maynel, moniel , fr. 
MF. mayneau (F. merteau ), ‘mullion’, probably 
contraction of *meienel which is formed with 
suff. -el (corresponding to L. -alis), fr. L. media- 
nus, ‘that which is in the middle’. See media, 
‘voiced stop consonant’, and adj. suff. -al, and 
cp. mullion. Cp. also median, mean, ‘inter- 
mediate’, mesne. 

moniliform, adj., shaped like a string of beads, 
jointed ( bot . and zool.). — Compounded of L. 
mottile, ‘necklace’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. 
The first element is cogn. with OI. mdnya , ‘nape 
of the neck’, Gaul.-Gk. pavvo?, paviaxT}?, ‘Cel- 
tic necklace', OE. manu , ‘mane’, mene , ‘neck- 
lace’; see mane. For the second element see 
form, n. 

monism, n., the doctrine that there is only one 
principle (philos.) — ModL. monismus , fr. Gk. 
p6vo<;, ‘alone’ ; first used by the German philos- 
opher Baron Christian von Wolff (1679-1754). 
See mono- and -ism. 

monist, n., a believer in monism. — See prec. 
word and -ist; first used by Christian von Wolff. 
Derivative: monist- ic, adj. 
monition, n. — ME. monicioun , fr. OF. (= F.) 
monition , fr. L. monitionem , acc. of mo nit id, *a 
reminding, advice, warning’, fr. monitus, pp. of 
moneo, monere , ‘to call to mind, remind, advise, 
warn’, which stands for *moneyo and is a causa- 
tive form of me mini, meminisse, ‘to remember’ ; 
cogn. with OI. manayati , ‘he considers, honors’, 
Gk. p£pova, T am very eager, I intend’, Lith is- 
manaii, is-manyti, ‘to understand, think’, OE. 
manian , OS. manon , OHG. manon, manen, 
MHG. manen, G. mahnen, ‘to admonish’. All 
these words derive fr. I.' -E. base *men-, ‘to think’. 
See mind and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
monitor, monster, monstrance, monstrous, monu- 
ment, admonish, admonition, premonition, sum- 
mon, summons. 

monitor, n., one who reminds. — L., fr. monitus, 
pp. of monere. See prec. word and agential suff. 
-or and cp. mentor. — In the sense of a heavily 
armed slow-moving vessel the word monitor de- 
rives fr. Monitor, name of the first vessel of this 
kind, designed by Captain Ericsson in the 
American Civil War (in 1862). 

Derivatives; monitor, intr. and tr. v., monitor-ial, 
adj. 

monitory, adj., warning. — L. monitor ius, fr. mo- 
nitus, pp. of monere. See monition and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

Derivatives : monitory, n., a letter containing an 
admonition, monitori-al, adj. 
monk, n. — ME. munec , fr. OE. munuc (whence 
also ON. munkr ), fr. VL. *monicus , correspond- 
ing to Late L. monachus, fr. Eccles. Gk. pova- 
yoq, ‘monk’, fr. Gk. povax<6<;, ‘living alone, soli- 
tary’, fr. p6vog, ‘alone, single’. See mono- and 
cp. monachal, monastery, monastic. Cp. OS. 
munik, OFris. munek, monink, MLG. monik, 
monk (whence Dan., Swed. munk ), MDu. monic, 
monc (whence Du. monnik), OHG. munih 
(whence MHG. munich , miinech , munich , G. 
Monch , ‘monk’,) which all derive fr. VL. *moni- 
cus. Cp. also OSlav. mitnichu , Lett, muks and 
Finn, munkki , of s.m., which are Teut. loan 
words. 

Derivatives: monk-ery, n., monk-hood, n., monk- 
ish, adj., monk-ish-ly, adv., monk-ish-ness, n. 
monkey, n. — MLG. Monekc(n), name of an ape, 
prob. fr. MIt. tnonnicehio, fr. Olt. monna (cp. 
Sp. and Port, mono, mono), ‘ape, monkey’, 
aphetically formed fr. Turk, maymun, of s.m., fr. 
Arab. maymQn, ‘auspicious’, used euphemis- 
tically to denote the ape or monkey, whose sight 
is supposed to bring misfortune. See Theodor 
Nbldeke, Worter mit Gegensinn, in his Neue 
Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
Strassburg, 1910, p. 89. Arab. maymQn is pass, 
part, of ydmana, ‘he was happy, he was for- 
tunate; it was auspicious’, fr. yaman, Tight side, 
south’, yamfn. Tight hand’, See Benjamin and 
cp. maimon and mona, ‘a small African monkey’. 
— Olt. monna, ‘ape, monkey’, has been influ- 
enced in form by monna , ‘woman’, contraction 
of ma donna, ‘my lady’. 

Derivatives: monkey, intr. and tr. v., monkey- 



ish, adj., mokey-ish-ly, adv., monkey-ish-ness, n. 
mono- (before a vowel mon-), combining form 
meaning 1) one, alone, single; 2) ( chem .) con- 
taining one single atom. — Gk. f lovq-, pov-, 
fr. p6vo<; s ‘alone, single’, which stands for 
*p6vfoq, and is in gradational relationship to 
p5cv6<; (for *pavJ = 6t; ) , ‘thin, rare’. See mano- and 
cp. monad, monism. Cp. also monk and words 
there referred to. Cp. also the first element in 
malmsey. 

monoacid, also monacid, adj.; n., an acid that has 
only one replaceable hydrogen atom for the 
molecule (chem.) - — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
povo<;, ‘alone, single’, and L. acidus, ‘sour’. See 
mono- and acid. 

Derivative: monoacid-ic, adj. 
monobasic, adj., having only one hydrogen atom 
replaceable by a basic atom (chem.) — Com- 
pounded of mono- and basic, 
monocarp, n., a monocarpic plant. — See next 
word. 

monocarpic, adj., bearing fruit only once, and 
then dying (bot.) — Compounded of mono- and 
Gk. xap7t6q, ‘fruit’. See carpel and adj. suff. 
-ic. 

monocarpous, adj., having a gynoecium which 
forms a single ovary (bot.) — See prec. word 
and -ous. 

monochord, n., an instrument having only one 
string or chord. — ME. monocorde , fr. MF. 
(= F.) monocorde, fr. Late L. monochordon , fr. 
Gk. povoxop&ov, prop. neut. of the adjective 
fxovoxopSo?, ‘having but one string’, used as a 
noun; compounded of p6voi;, ‘alone, single’, 
and X°P^> ‘string’. See mono- and chord, 
monochroic, adj., of one color. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. povoxpoos, ‘of one color’, fr. 
povo<;, ‘alone, single’, and XP 0l *> ‘color’, 
which is rel. to xP&M- a i ‘color’. See mono- and 
chrome and cp. next word, 
monochromatic, adj., having only one color. — 
See next word and chromatic, 
monochrome, n., a painting or drawing of a single 
color. — Introduced into English by the diarist 
John Evelyn (1620-1706) fr. Gk. pov6xpo>po<;, 
‘of one color’, fr. p6vo<;, ‘alone, single’, and 
Xptopa, ‘color’. See mono- and chrome and cp. 
monochroic. 

Derivatives : monochrom-ic, monochrom-ic-al , 
adjs., monochrom-ic-al-ly, adv., monochrom-ist, 
n,, monochrom-ous, adj., monochrom-y, n. 
monocle, n. — F., ‘single eyeglass’, fr. Late L. 

monoculus , ‘one-eyed’. See monocular, 
monoclinal, adj., having a single dip (said of 
geological strata). — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. mono- and Gk. xXtveiv, ‘to bend, incline’. 
See clinical and cp. words there referred to. 
monoclinic, adj., pertaining to crystallization in 
which the crystals have three unequal axes, 
with one oblique intersection (crystallogr.) — 
Lit. ‘with one oblique intersection’. See prec. 
word. 

monocotyledon, n., a plant with only one cotyle- 
don (bot.) — Compounded of mono- and co- 
tyledon. 

Derivative: monocotyledon-ous, adj. 
monocracy, n., government by one person. — 
Compounded of mono- and Gk. -xpotTioc, ‘rule 
of’, fr. xpdcfo<;, ‘strength, power, rule’. See 
-cracy. 

monocular, adj,, 1) having only one eye; 2) fitted 
for the use of only one eye. - — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ar fr. Late 'L.monoculus, ‘one-eyed’, a hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. p6voc, ‘alone, single’, and L. 
oculus, ‘eye’. See mono- and ocular and cp. 
monocle. Cp. also binocular, 
monocycle, n., a velocipede having only one 
wheel. — * Compounded of mono- and Gk. 
x6xXo<;, ‘wheel’. See cycle, 
monocyclic, adj., having only one cycle. — See 
prec. word and adj. suff, -ic. 
monodactylous, adj., having only one finger or 
one toe. — Gk. povoSaxTukos, compounded 
of povo?, ‘alone, single’, and S£xtuXo$, ‘finger, 
toe’. See mono- and dactyl. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -oq, see -ous. 
monodic, adj., pertaining to monody. — Gk. 
povcoSixo?, fr.povcoSia. See monody and adj. suff. 



-ic. 

monodist, n., a writer of monodies. — See mono- 
dy and -ist. 

monodrama, n., a drama performed, or to be 
performed, by only one person. — Com- 
pounded of mono- and drama, 
monody, n., 1) an ode sung by a single person 
(Ancient Greek lit.) ; a poem in which the author 
mourns the death of a friend; 3) a composition 
in which a single melody predominates ( mus .) 

— Gk. povepSla, ‘monody’, lit. ‘a song sung 

alone’, fr. ‘singing alone’, which is 

compounded of povo<;, ‘alone, single’, and cpSilj, 
‘song’. See mono- and ode. 

monoecious, adj., having both male and female 
organs in the same individual (bot. and zool.) — 
Compounded of raon- and Gk. otxo<;, 'house’. 
See economy and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see suff. -ious. 

Derivatives: monoecious-ly, adv., monoecious- 
ness, n. 

monogamous, adj., having but one wife or hus- 
band at a time. — Late L. monogamus, fr. Gk. 
povdyocpoi;. See next word and -ous. 
monogamy, n., state of having but one wife or 
husband at a time. — F. monogamie , fr. Late L. 
monogamia , fr. Gk. povoyocpia, fr. povoyapo?, 
‘marrying one wife’, which is compounded of 
povos, ‘alone, single’, and yocpetv, ‘to marry’. 
See mono- and gamo- and cp. bigamy. 
Derivatives : monogam-ic, adj., monogam-ist, n. 
monogenesis, n., the theoretical development of 
all living organisms from a single cell (biol.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘oneness of origin’, compounded 
of mono- and genesis. 

monogenetic, adj., pertaining to mongenesis. — 
Compounded of mono- and genetic, 
monogenism, n., the doctrine that the whole 
human race has descended from a single pair. — 
Compounded of mono-, Gk. -yevife, ‘born of’ 
(see -gen), and suff. -ism, 
monogeny, n., the descent of the human race 
from a single pair. — See prec. word and -geny. 
monoglot, adj., knowing one language only. — 
Gk. povoyXoiTTos, compounded of povo^, 
‘alone, single’, and yXwrra, ‘tongue, language’. 
See mono- and gloss, ‘explanation’. 

Derivative: monoglot , n. 
monogram, n., two or more letters intertwined. 

— Late L. monogramma, fr. Late Gk. pov6ypap- 
pov, neut. of povdypxppoi;, ‘drawn with single 
lines’, which is compounded of Gk. povoi;, 
‘alone, single’, and ypappyj ‘line’, lit. ‘that 
which is written’. See mono- and gram. 

monogrammatic, adj., like a monogram. — See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
monograph, n., a treatise on a single subject. — 
Compounded of mono- and Gk. -ypcppoc, fr. 
ypdhpeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives: monograph , tr. v., monograph-er, 
n., monograph-ic , monograph-ic-al, adjs., mono- 
graph-ic-al-ly, adv., monograph-ist, n. 
monogynous, adj., 1) having but one wife at a 
time; 2) (bot.) having a single pistil. — Com- 
pounded of mono- and Gk. yuvr), ‘woman, wife’. 
See -gynous. 

monogyny, n., the state of being married to one 
woman only at a time. — See prec. word and -y 
(representing Gk. -ta). 

monolatry, n., the worship of one god, where 
several are recognized as existing. — Com- 
pounded of mono- and Gk. -XaTpeta, -Xaxpia, 
fr. Xarpcia, ‘hired labor, service, worship’. See 

-latry. 

Derivatives : monolatr-ist, n., monolatr-ous, adj. 
monolith, n., a column consisting of a single large 
block of stone. — F. monolithe, fr. L. monoli- 
thus, fr. Gk. pov6Xri) , o<;, ‘made of one stone’, 
which is compounded of p6vo<;, ‘alone, single’, 
andXl£o<;, ‘stone’. See mono- and litho-. 
Derivative: monolith-ic, adj. 
monologist, n., 1) one who recites monologues; 
2) one who monopolizes the conversation. — 
Formed with suff. -ist fr. Gk. pov6Xoyoc, ‘speak- 
ing alone’. See monologue, 
monologue, n., a long speech by a single person. 

— F., fr. MGk. pov6Xoyo<;, ‘speaking alone’, 
which is compounded of Gk. povoq, ‘alone, 
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single’, and the stem of Xsyeiv, ‘to speak’. See 
logos and cp. dialogue. 

Derivatives: monologize , intr. v., monolog-iz-er, 
n., monologist (q.v.) 

monologuist, n. — The same as monologist. 
monomachy, n., a single combat. — F. motto- 
machie , fr. Late L. monomachia, fr. Gk. p.ovop.oc- 
Xioc, ‘a single combat’, fr. aovo^ayoc;, ‘fighting 
in single combat’, which is compounded of ^6- 
vo<;, ‘alone, single,’ and ‘battle, fight’. See 

-machy. 

monomania, n., a mental disorder characterized 
by irrationality on a single subject. — Medical 
L., compounded of mono- and mania. 
Derivatives: monomani-ac, adj. and n., mono- 
mani-ac-al, adj. 

monomerous, adj., having one flower in each 
whorl ( bot .) — Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. 
{xovojxepifc, ‘single’, which is compounded of 
jjuSvo:;, ‘alone, single’, and pipot;, ‘part’. See 
mono- and mero- ‘part’. 

monometallic, adj., using one metal; pertaining to 
monometallism. — Compounded of mono-, 
metal and adj. suff. -ic. 

monometallism, n., the use of only one metal as 
the monetary standard. — Compounded of 
mono-, metal and suff. -ism. 
raonometallist, n., one who advocates mono- 
metallism. — Compounded of mono-, metal and 
suff. -1st. 

monometric, adj., isometric (crystallogr.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. mono- and Gk. 
(j^xpov, ‘measure’. See metrical, 
monomial, adj., consisting of a single term — 
Formed with suff. -ial fr. *monome contraction 
of *mono-nome , lit. ‘one single name’, a hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. pt6vo?, ‘alone, single’, and L. 
nomen, ‘name’; see mono- and nominal and cp. 
binomial, trinomial, multinomial. The contrac- 
tion of *mononome into *mo-nome is due to 
haplology. For similar contractions see haplo- 
logy. 

monomorphic, monomorphous, adj., having one 
form only (biol.) — Compounded of mono- and 
Gk. pioptpTj, ‘form, shape’. See morpho- and adj. 
suff. -ic, resp. -ous. 

monopetalous, adj., having one petal only (bot.) 

— Compounded of mono- and Gk. tt£xoc>.ov, ‘a 
thin plate of metal, leaf’. See petalon and -ous. 

monophobia, n., a morbid fear of being alone 
(med.) — Compounded of mono- and Gk. 
-<po(3ca, ‘feat of’, fr. <p6|3o<;, ‘fear’. See -phobia, 
monophthong, n., a single vowel sound — Gk. 
{xovo^oyyo?, ‘having one sound’, com- 
pounded of p-ovo?, ‘alone, single’ (see mono-), 
and y&oyyoc,, ‘sound, voice, vowel’, which is 
re!, to ‘sound, voice, speech’, q)^^YY e " 

ctOki, ‘to speak loud; to praise, sing’. Cp. 
diphthong, triphthong. 

Derivatives: monophthong-al , adj., mono - 

phthong-ize, tr. v., monophthong-iz-ation , n. 
monophyletic, adj., 1) pertaining to a single tribe; 
2) developed from a single ancestral type. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. p.ov6cpuXo<;, ‘of 
one tribe’, which is compounded of (jl6vo <;, 
‘alone, single’, and cpuX^, ‘tribe’. See mono- 
and phyle and cp. phyletic. 
monophyllous, adj., having one leaf only (bot.) — 
Gk. pov^cpuXXo^ ‘one-leaved’, compounded of 
p.6voi;, ‘alone, single’, and cpuXXov, ‘leaf’. See 
mono- and phyllo-. 

Monophysite, n., one who maintains that Jesus 
had one nature. — Late Gk. povo (pual'nrjq, 
compounded of Gk. p6vo?, ‘alone, single’, and 
(puaic;, ‘nature*. See mono-, physio- and subst. 
suff. -fte. 

Derivatives: Monophysitic, adj., Monophysit- 
ism , n. 

monoplane, n., an airplane with only one plane. 

— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. p6vo;, ‘alone, 
single’, and Late L. plana. See mono- and plane, 
‘a flat surface’. 

monoplegia, n., paralysis of a single limb (med.) 

— Medical L., compounded of mono- and Gk 
7tX7)Y7j, ‘stroke’, which is cogn. with L. plaga, 
‘stroke, injury, plague*. See mono- and plague 
and cp. diplegia. 

monopode, adj., having only one foot. — Late L. 



monopodius , fr. Gk. povo7cou<;, gen. {A0VQ7 to8o<;, 
‘one-footed’, which is compounded of povo?, 
‘alone, single’, and gen. ‘foot’. 

See mono- and podo-. 

Derivative: monopode , n. 
monopodium, n., a single main axis which extends 
at the apex, producing lateral branches beneath 
it (bot.) — Mod L., compounded of mono- and 
Gk. 7rou(;, gen. 7toS6(;, ‘foot*. See podo- and cp. 
prec. word. Cp. also L. monopodium , fr. Gk. 
*povo7T63tov, ‘a table with one foot’, 
monopoly, n., exclusive control of a commodity, 
L. monopolium, fr. Gk. povorctoXtov, ‘right of 
exclusive sale’, povorrtoXta, ‘exclusive sale’, 
compounded of povos, ‘alone’ (see mono-), and 
7TioXetv, ‘to sell’, which derives fr. l.-E. base*/**’/-, 
‘to sell, purchase, barter, gain’, whence also 01. 
pdnate (for *pgnate, fr. pfoate), ‘barters, pur- 
chases’, pdnafy (for prndh, fr. p/rcri/i), ‘bet, wager’, 
Lith. pelnas, ‘gain’, pelnau , pelnyti, ‘to gain’, 
Lett, peinit, ‘to gain’, pe'lns, pe'lna , ‘gain’, 
OSlav. pldnu, Russ, polon , ‘prey, booty’, ON. 
fair , Swed./af, Du. veil, OHG. fdli,feili, MHG. 
veile, veil , G. feil , ‘for sale, venal’. Cp. the 
second element in bibliopole. Cp. also fanam. 
Derivatives: monopolist, n., monopol-ist-ic, adj., 
monopol-ist-ic-al-ly, adv., monopolize , tr. v., 
monopol-iz-ation , n., monopol-iz-er, n. 
monopterai, adj., having one row of pillars only 
(arch.) — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. 
povoTCTsp o< 5 , fr. p6vo?, ‘alone, single’, and tcxe- 
p6v, ‘feather, wing; row of pillars’. See mono- 
and ptero-. 

monoptote, n., a noun having only one case 
(gram.) r — Late L. monoptota (pi.), fr. Gk. pov6- 
ttxoxoc, pi. of pov67ttcotov, prop. neut. of the adj. 
povoTTTOJTo?, ‘having only one case’, fr. povo?, 
‘alone, single’ (see mono-), and 7 tx<ox 6^, ‘fallen’, 
verbal adj. of ‘to fall’, which stands for 

lu-rcxeiv, fr. *pt~, zero degree of I.-E. base *pet-, 
‘to fly, to fall’. See feather and cp. symptom and 
words there referred to. 

monorail, n., 1) a single rail serving as a track ; 2) 
a railway on which the cars run on such a track. 
— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. p6voc, ‘alone, single’ 
(see mono-), and E. rail, ‘bar’ (q.v.) 
monorhyme, n., a verse in which every line has the 
same rhyme. — Compounded of mono- and 
rhyme. 

monospermous, adj., one-seeded (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of mono- and Gk. a7r£ppa, ‘seed’. See 
sperm and -ous. 

monostich, n., a poem consisting of one line — 
Late L. monostichum , fr. Gk. pov6oxixov, neut. 
of pov^cmxos, ‘consisting of one row’, fr. p 6- 
voc, ‘alone, single’, and axixoi, ‘order, row, 
line, rank; verse’. For the first element see 
mono-, for the second see acrostic and cp. words 
there referred to. 

monostichous, adj., arranged in a single row on 
one side of the axis (bot.) — Gk. pov6oxtxoc, 
‘consisting of one row’. See prec. word. For E. 
-ous, as equivalent to Gk. -o<;, see -ous. 
monostrophe, n., a poem in which all the strophes 
have the same metrical form. — Gk. pov6cxpo- 
cpoc;, compounded of p6vo<;, ‘alone, single’, 
and CTxpo<py) } ‘a strophe’. See mono- and strophe, 
monosyllabic, adj., consisting of one syllable. — 
See monosyllable and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives : monosyllabic-al, adj., monosyllabic- 
al-ly , adv. 

monosyllable, n. — L. monosyllabus , ‘of one syl- 
lable’, fr. Gk. povoaiiXXapoc;, which is com- 
pounded of p6vo?, ‘alone, single’, and ouXXa^Yj, 
‘syllable’. See mono- and syllable, 
monotheism, n., the belief that there is but one 
God. — Compounded of mono- and Gk. De 6(;, 
‘god’. See 1st theism. 

monotheist, n., an adherent of monotheism. — 
See prec. word and theist. 

Derivatives: monotheistic, adj., monotheist-ic- 
al-ly , adv. 

monotint, n., a single color; monochrome. — A 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. povo?, ‘alone, single’ 
(see mono-), and E. tint (fr. L. tine turn). The 
correct form is monochrome, in which both ele- 
ments are of Greek origin, 
monotone, n., 1) an unvarying tone (mus.); 2) the 



sameness of color. — See next word. 
Derivatives: monotone , tr. v., monotonic , adj. 
monotonous, adj., continuing in the same tone. 

— Gk. povixoyoi;, ‘of one tone, monotonous’, 
compounded of p6voc, ‘alone, single’, and 
xovoc, ‘tone’. See mono- and tone. For E. -ous, 
as equivalent to Gk. -oq, see -ous. 

Derivatives: monotonous-ly, adv., monotonous- 
ness, n. 

monotony, n. — Gk. povoxovta, ‘sameness of 
tone, monotony’, fr. pqv6tovo<;. See prec. word 
and -y (representing Gk. -£cc ) . 

Monotremata, n. pi., the lowest order of mam- 
mals (zool.) — ModL., compounded of mono- 
and Gk. xp^pa, gen. TpifjpaTo ‘hole’ (see 
Trema) ; so called because the animals belonging 
to this order have only one opening for the di- 
gestive, urinary and genital organs. 

Monotropa, n., a genus of plants, the Indian pipe 
(bot.). — ModL., compounded of mono- and 
xp67roc, ‘a turn’ (see trope) ; so called because the 
stem is turned to one side. 

Monotropaceae, n., pi., the Indian pipe family 
(bot.) — ModL., formed fr. prec. word with 
suff. -aceae. 

monotropaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Monotropsls, n., a genus of plants, the sweet 
pinesap (bot.). — ModL., contraction of Mono- 
tropa and Gk. 3^, ‘appearance’. See -opsis. 
monotype, n., the only type of its group, as a 
single species of a genus (biol) — Compounded 
of mono- and type. 

Derivative: monotyp-ic , adj. 
monovalent, adj., univalent (chem.) — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. p.6v oq, ‘alone, single’, and L. 
valens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of valere , ‘to have 
power’ ; see mono- and -valent. The correct form 
is univalent , in which both elements are of Latin 
origin. 

monoxide, n., an oxide with one oxygen atom in 
each molecule (chem.) — Compounded of mon- 
and oxide. 

Monroe doctrine, the doctrine laid down by 
President Monroe of the United States in his 
iriessage to Congress, Dec. 2, 1823. 
monseigneur, n., a French title of honor. — F., 
lit. ‘my lord’, fr. mon, ‘my’, and seigneur, ‘lord’, 
F. mon derives fr. L. meum , acc. of meus, ‘my, 
mine’, which is rel. to me, ‘me’, mihi, ‘to me’ ; see 
meum, me. F. seigneur comes fr. L .senidrem, acc. 
of senior, ‘older’; see seigneur and cp. next 
word. Cp. also monsignor, 
monsieur, n., the French equivalent of English 
Mr. — F., lit. ‘my lord’, compounded of mon, 
‘my’, and sieur, ‘lord’, a shortened form of 
seigneur. See prec. word and cp. messire. 
monsignor, n., a title conferred on some prelates. 

— It. monsignore , lit. ‘my lord’, compounded 
of mon , ‘my’, fr. L. meum, acc. of meus, ‘my, 
mine’, and signore , ‘lord’, fr. L. senidrem , acc. 
of senior , ‘older’. See monseigneur, signore. 

monsoon, n., the trade wind of the Indian Ocean. 

— MDu. monssoen, fr. Port, mongao , fr. Arab. 
mausim (written mousim ), ‘time of the year* 
season’, fr. wasama, ‘he marked with a brand, 
he marked’. The final letters im (in Arab. 
mausim) were misread as -un (whence Du. -oen, 
E. -oon). Cp. the word zenith , which owes its 
form to a similar misreading. 

monster, n. — ME. monstre, fr. OF. (= F.) 
monstre , fr. L. monstrum , ‘an evil omen, por- 
tent, monster’, for *mone-strom , lit. ‘that which 
serves as a warning’, fr. monere , ‘to remind, 
warn, advise, instruct’. L. mbnstrare, ‘to show, 
point out, indicate’, is a derivative of monstrum. 
See monition and cp. monstrance, monstrous, 
demonstrate, premonstrate, remonstrate. Cp. also 
muster. 

monstrance, n., a receptacle in which the conse- 
crated host is shown (R. C. Ch.) — MF., fr. 
Eccles. L. monstrantia , fr. L. monstrous, gen. 
-i antis , pres. part, of monstrare. See monster and 
-ance; and cp. remonstrance, 
monstrosity, n., the quality of being monstrous. 

— Late L. monstrositas, ‘strangeness, unnatural- 
ness', fr. L. monstrosus , a collateral form of 
monstruosus (whence F. monstruositd). See next 
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word and -ity. 

monstrous, adj., enormous; horrible. — MF. (= 
F.) monstrueux (fem. mo ns true use), fr. L. mon- 
struosus , ‘strange, unnatural, monstrous’, fr. 
monstrum . See monster and -ous. 

Derivatives: monstrously, adv., monstrous-ness, 
n. 

montage, n., the process of making a composite 
picture. — F., lit. ‘a mounting, putting togeth- 
er’, fr. monter , ‘to go up, ascend; to mount, put 
together’. See mount, v., and -age. 
montane, adj., 1) mountainous; 2) living in 
mountains. — L. montanus , ‘pertaining to a 
mountain; mountainous; living in the moun- 
tains’, fr. mom, gen. montis , ‘mountain’. See 
mount, ‘hill, mountain*, and -ane and cp. cis- 
montane, tramontane, ultramontane, verumon- 
tanum. 

montbretia, n., a plant of the genus Tritonia 
( bot .) — ModL., named after Antoine-Fran- 
Sois-Ernest Coquebert de Montbret ( 1 78 1 - 1 801 ), 
official botanist of Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt. For the ending see 1st suff. -la. 
mont-de-piete, n., a public pawnshop in France. 
— F., fr. It. monte di pieta , lit. ‘credit of pity’ (in 
Olt., monte had also the meaning of ‘money 
due’). It. monte derives fr. L. montem , acc. of 
mb ns, ‘mountain’; see mount ‘hill, mountain’. 
It. di comes fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’ ; see de-. 
It. pieta derives fr. L. pietatem, acc. of pietas , 
‘dutiful conduct’ ; see piety and cp. pity, 
monte, n., a gambling game of cards. — Sp. 
monte , ‘mountain ; a pile of cards left after the 
first deal; a game of cards’, fr. L. montem , acc. 
of mons, ‘mountain’. See mount, ‘hill, moun- 
tain’, and cp. prec. word, 
monteith, n., a large bowl for punch, usually of 
silver. — Named after Monteith or Monteigh , a 
Scot, who lived in the 17th cent. 

Montessori system, a system of education devised 
in 1907 by the Italian educationist Dr. Maria 
Montessori (1 870- 1 952). 

month, n. — ME. moneth , month , fr. OE. monad, 
rel. to OS. manuth , ON. manadr , Dan. maaned, 
Swed. mdnad, Norw. maanad, OFris. monath , 
MDu. mdnet, Du. maand, OHG. mdnod , MHG. 
manot , G. Monat , Goth, menops, ‘month’, and 
to OG. mbna, etc., ‘moon’. See moon and subst. 
suff. -th. 

Derivatives: monthly, adj., n., and adv. 
Montia, n., a genus of plants of the purslane 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after Giuseppe 
Monti, professor of botany in Bologna, 
monticellite, n., a calcium magnesium silicate 
(mineral.) — Named after the Italian mineralo- 
gist Teodoro Monticelli (1758-1856). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
monticule, n., a hillock. — F., fr. Late L. monti- 
culus, ‘a little hill, hillock’, dimin. of L. mons, 
gen. montis , ‘mountain’. See mount, ‘hill, moun- 
tain’, and -cule. 

monument, n. — ME. moniment , fr. L. monumen- 
tum, monimentum , ‘monument’, lit. ‘that which 
reminds’, fr. monire , ‘to call to mind, remind, 
advise, warn’. See monition and -ment. 
monumental, adj. — L. monument alis, ‘pertaining 
to a monument', fr. monumentum ; first used by 
Shakespeare. See monument and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: monumentalize , tr. v., monumen- 
tal-iz-ation , n., monumentally , adv. 

-mony, nominal suff. denoting action , result of an 
action or condition , as in patrimony, sancti- 
mony , testimony. — L. -monia, - monium (often 
through the medium of F. - monie , - moine ); 
cogn. with the Greek suff. -[iwv in piv^tov 
‘mindful’, tXtjjjlojv ‘enduring, patient’, etc. 
monzonite, n., a complex silicate (mineral.) — 
Named after Mt. Monzoni in Tirol. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
moo, intr. v., to make the characteristic sound of 
a cow, to low; n., the sound made by a cow. — 
Imitative. 

mooch, also mouch, intr. v., to skulk, sneak. — 
ME. mouchen , prob. fr. OF. muckier , a collat- 
eral fornr of mucier , ‘to hide, skulk’, fr. VL. 
*muciare, a word of Gaulish origin, 
mood, n., grammatical form indicating the func- 
tion of a verb. — A doublet of mode (q.v.), in- 



fluenced in form by an association with mood, 
‘state of mind’. 

mood, n., state of mind, temper. — ME. mode , 
mood, fr. OE. mod, ‘mind, intellect, heart, cour- 
age’, rel. to OS., OFris. mod, ‘mind, intellect, 
courage’, ON. mb dr, ‘wrath, anger’, Dan., 
Swed., Norw. mod, ‘courage’, MDu. moet, 
Du. moed, OHG., MHG. muot, G. Mut, ‘cour- 
age’, Goth. mofrs, ‘courage, anger’. The ultimate 
origin of these Teut. words is uncertain. 
Derivatives: mood-y, adj., mood-i-ly , adv., 
mood- i- ness, n. 

moon, n. - — ME. mone , moone, fr. OE. mbna, rel. 
to OFris. mbna, OS., OHG. mano , ON. mani 
(whence Dan. and Norw. maane , Swed. mane, 
MDu. mane, Du. maan, MHG. mane , G. Mond, 
Goth, mena, ‘moon’, and cogn. with OI. mas-, 
mdsah , ‘moon, month’, Avestic mb, ModPers. 
mah , of s.m., Toch. A mad, ‘moon, month’, B 
mehe, ‘month’, mew, ‘moon’, Arm. amis, gen. 
amsoy, ‘month’, Gk. (xigvr), ‘moon’, ^zrjv, gen. 
jxyjv 6^ > ‘month’, Alb. muai, ‘month’, L. mensis , 
‘month’, OSlav. missel, ‘moon, month’, Lith. 
menesis , menuo, of s.m., Lett, meness, ‘moon’, 
menesis, ‘month’, OPruss. menig, ‘month’, OIr. 
mi, gen. mis, W. and OCo. mis, Bret, miz, 
‘month’. All these words derive fr. l.-E. 
*me(n)s-, ‘moon; month’, which is traceable to 
I.-E. base me-, ‘to measure’, the moon being re- 
ferred to as ‘the measurer (of time)’. See mete, 
‘to measure’, and cp. month. Cp. also meniscus, 
meno-, ‘month’, menses , menstrual, menstruum, 
bimestrial, trimester, semester. 

Derivatives: moon, v., moon-less, moon-y, adjs. 

moonlit, adj., lit by the moon. — Coined by 
Alfred Tennyson fr. moon and lit, pp. of light, 
moonstruck, adj. — Coined by Milton fr. moon 
and pp. of strike. 

moor, n., waste ground. — ME. mor, fr. OE. mor , 
rel. to OS., MDu., Du. moer, ‘swamp’, OHG. 
muor, ‘sWamp’, also ‘sea’, OHG. muorra, ON. 
morr, ‘moorland’, marr, ‘sea’. See mere, ‘the 
sea’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: moor-ish , moor-y, adjs. 
moor, tr. v., to fasten (a vessel) by a cable; intr. 
v., to be fastened by cables. — Late ME. more, 
rel. to OE. mxrels-rap ‘mooring rope’, and to 
MDu. maren, meren, Du. meren , ‘to moor a 
ship’, whence F. amarrer, of s.m. Cp. marl, ‘to 
fasten’, marline. 

Derivatives: moor-age, n., moor-ings , n. pi. 
Moor, n., 1) a native of Morocco; 2) one of the 
Moslem invaders of Spain or their descendants. 
— F. More , Maure , fr. L. Maurus, ‘an inhabit- 
ant of Mauretania (N. W. Africa)’, fr. Gk. 
Maupo<;,fr. fzaopo<;, ptaupot; .which is prob. aback 
formation fr. piaupouv, ‘to darken, blind’, a 
form used (for metrical reasons) inst. of apian - 
pouv, fr. apiaupoc; ‘dark, dim, dull, faint’, a 
word of uncertain origin. Cp. amaurosis and the 
first element in mavrodaphne. Cp. also Maurice, 
morel, ‘nightshade’, morello, Moresque, Moris- 
co, morris dance, morris pike, 
moose, n., the North American elk. — Of Algon- 
quian origin. 

moot, n., 1) an assembly of freemen (Engl, hist.); 
2) discussion, argument (obsol.) — ME. mot, 
mote , fr. OE. mot , gemot , ‘a meeting, assembly, 
discussion’, rel. to OS., ON. mot, MHG. muoz, 
‘meeting’, OE. metan, ‘to meet’. See meet, ‘to 
encounter’, and cp. the second element in folk- 
mote, hallmoot, witenagemot. Cp. also empty, 
moot, tr. v., to debate. — - ME. moten , motien, fr. 
OE. motion, ‘to meet, talk, discuss’, fr. mot, 
gemot. See moot, n. 
moot, adj., debatable. — Fr. moot, n. 
mop, n., an implement used for cleaning. — ME. 
mappe, prob. fr. F. mappe , fr. L. mappa, ‘nap- 
kin, tablecloth’. See map and cp. moppet. 
Derivative: mop, tr. v., to wipe, clean, 
mop, intr. v., to grimace (in to mop and mow)', n., 
grimace (in mops and mows) — Prob. of imita- 
tive origin. 

mope, intr. v., to be depressed. — Of uncertain 
origin. Cp. Du. moppen, ‘to pout’, dial. Swed. 
mopa, ‘to sulk’. 

Derivatives: mope, n., mop-ish, adj., mop-ish-ly, 
adv., mop-ish-ness, n. 



moplah, n., one of a class of Moslems inhabiting 
chiefly Malabar. — Malayalam mappila . 
mopoke, n. — See morepork. 
moppet, n., 1) a little girl (archaic)', 2) a pet dog. 
— Formed with dimin. suff. -et fr. ME. moppe, 
‘rag doll’, which prob. derives fr. L. mappa, 
‘napkin, tablecloth’. See mop, ‘implement for 
cleaning’. 

moquette, n., a velvet pile. — F., alter, of earlier 
moucade , which is of unknown origin. 
Moraceae, n. pi., the mulberry family of plants 
(bot.) — ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. 
Morus (q.v.) 

moraceous, adj., — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Moraea, n., a genus of plants of the iris family 
(bot.) — ModL., named by Linnaeus in honor 
of his father-in-law. Dr. Johannes Moraeus. 
moraine, n., the rock material deposited by a 
gacier (geol.) — F., fr. Savoyard morena, fr. 
pre- Latin *murrum -, ‘hillock, mound’, which is 
of uncertain, possibly imitative, origin. 
Derivatives: morain-al, morain-ic, adjs. 
moral, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. mor alis, 
‘pertaining to manners’, fr. mbs, gen. moris, 
‘manner, habit, custom’, which is of uncertain 
origin. For the ending see adj, suff. -al. L. mo - 
rdlis is prop, a loan translation of Gk. tjFixo;, 
‘pertaining to moral’, fr. ‘habit, custom, 
moral’ (see ethical). 

Derivatives: moral, n., morals, n. pi., moral-ism , 
n., moral-ist, n., moral-ist-ic , adj., moral-ist-ic - 
al-ly, adv., moral-ize, tr. and intr. v\, moral-iz- 
ation, n., moral-iz-er, n., moral-ly, adv. 
morale, n., moral condition with respect to cour- 
age, confidence, etc. — F., prop. fem. of the adj. 
moral, ‘moral’, used as a noun. See prec. word, 
morality, n. — ME. moralitee , fr. MF. (— F.) 
moralitd, fr. L. moralitatem, acc. of moralitas, 
‘manner,character’, it. mor alis. See moral and -ity. 
morass, n., a bog, marsh. — Du. moer as, a blend 
of MDu. maerasch (fr. OF. maresche , ‘marsh’, 
whence also F. marais ) and Dy. moer, ‘moor’. 
See moor, ‘waste land’. 

Derivatives: morass-ic, morass-ish, adjs. 
moratorium, n., legal authorization to delay the 
payment of a debt. — ModL., formed fr. neut. 
of Late L. mordtorius. See next word, 
moratory, adj., delaying, deferring. — Late L. 
mordtorius , ‘delaying, dilatory’, fr. L. moratus, 
pp. of morari, ‘to defer, delay’, fr. mor a, ‘hesita- 
tion, delay’, which is cogn. with OIr. maraim, ‘I 
remain’. L. mora and OIr. maraim possibly de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *mer ‘to care for, be anxious 
about, think, consider, remember’. See memory 
and cp. demur, remora. 

Moravian, n. and adj. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. Moravia, from Morava, name of a river (= 
L. Mar us). 

moray, n. , afish of the family Muraenidae. — Port. 
moreia , fr. L. muraena, murena, ‘sea eel, lam- 
prey’, fr. Gk. ap.upatva, jxupaiva, of s.m., fr. 
o(xupo<;, pu3po<;, ‘sea eel’, which is rel. to o[i.upi<; t 
‘emery powder’. See emery and cp. Muraena. 
morbid, adj. — L. morbidus, ‘sickly’, fr. morbus , 
‘sickness, disease’, which prob. stands for *mor- 
bhos, or *m{-bhos, lit. ‘that which consumes’, fr. 
I.-E. base *mer -, ‘to rub, pound, wear away, 
consume, exhaust, worry; to be consumed’, 
whence also Gk. ^tapaiveiv, ‘to consume; ex- 
haust’, |iapaop.6s, ‘consumption’; see Walde- 
Hofmann, II, pp. 110-111 s.v. morbus. See 
smart, v., and cp. marasmus, marble, amaranth. 
Cp. also mordant, mortal. 

Derivatives: morbid-ity, n., morbid-ly , adv., 
morbid-ness , n. 

morbidezza, n., sensitiveness, delicacy. — It., fr. 

morbido , ‘morbid’. See prec. word, 
morbific, adj., causing disease (med.). — Formed 
fr. L. morbus, ‘disease’, and suff. -ficus, fr. -fl- 
eer e, unstressed form of facere , ‘to make, do’. 
See morbid and -fic. 

morceau, n., 1) a piece, bit; 2) a short musical or 
literary composition. — F., ‘piece, bit, morsel’. 
See morsel. 

Morchella, n., a genus of edible fungi (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. G. Morckel, ‘morel’. See morel, ‘an 
edible fungus*. 

mordacious, adj., biting; caustic (said of lan- 
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guage). — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. morddx , 
gen. morddcis, ‘biting'’, fr. mordere , ‘to bite’. 
See next word and -acious. 

Derivative: mordacious-ly, adv. 
mordant, adj., biting. — OF. (= F.), ‘biting’, 
pres. part, of mordre , ‘to bite’, fr. VL. * mordere 
(whence also It. mordere , OProveng., Sp., 
Port, mordre ), fr. L. mordeo , mordere, ‘to bite’, 
which stands for *(s)mordeyo and is cogn. with 
01. mardayati, mar dati, ‘rubs, crushes’, mrdndti, 
‘presses, rubs’, Gk. er|i.ep8v6<;, a^spSaXso;, ‘ter- 
rible, fearful’, lit. ‘rubbing, crushing’, OE. 
smeortan , OHG. smerzan, ‘to pain’, orig. ‘to 
bite’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*($)merd~, a -^-enlargement of base *mer-, ‘to 
rub, pound, consume, wear away, exhaust, 
worry; to be consumed’. See smart, v. and cp. 
morbid, morceau, mordacious, mordent, morse, 
‘a brooch’, morsel, premorse, remorse. For the 
ending see suff. -ant. 

Derivatives: mordant, n., mordant-ly, adv. 
Mordecai, masc. PN. ; in the Bible, the cousin of 
Esther, who saved the Jews from the extermina- 
tion planned by Haman. — Heb. Morcfikhay, 
spelled also Mordokhdy, fr. Akkad. Marduk 
(whence Heb. M 6 rodhakh, name of the chief 
god of the city of Babylon, whence also the 
Babylonian PN’s Mardukea , Marduka. 
mordenite, n., a zeolite (mineral.) — Named after 
Morden in Nova Scotia. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

mordent, n., an ornament of three tones, a trill 
(mus.) — G., fr. It. mordente , lit. ‘biting’, pres, 
part, of mordere, fr. VL. *mordere, correspond- 
ing to Classical L. mordere, ‘to bite’. See mor- 
dant and -ent. 

more, adj. — ME. more, fr. OE. mqra, ‘larger, 
greater, more’ (used as compar. of micel, ‘large, 
great, much’);rel. to OE. ma, ‘more’(neut. and 
adv.), OS. mera , adj., mer, adv., ON. meiri, adj., 
meirr, meir, adv., OFris. mara, mera, adj., ma, 
me (also mar, mer), adv., MDu. mere, merre, 
adj. and adv., mee, adv., Du. meer, adv., OHG. 
mero, adj ., mer, adv., MHG. mere, adj., mer, 
adv., G. mehr , adj. and adv. (cp. the adjectives 
with double compar. suff. Du. meerder, ‘more, 
greater’, OHG. mer or o, meriro, ‘greater’, MHG. 
merer, merre , G. mehr ere, ‘several’), Goth. 
maiza, adj., mais, adv., OE. meere, OHG. marl, 
‘great, glorious, famous’, and cogn. with Aves- 
tic mazjd, ‘greater’, OIr. mor, mar, ‘great’, mdu, 
mo, ‘more’, Homeric Gk. ev/soi-pLcopo^, ‘great 
with the feyx°? , > i*e. ‘great with the spear’. Os- 
can mais, ‘more’. Cp. most. 

Derivatives: more, n. and adv. 
moreen, n., a coarse fabric of wool or of wool and 
cotton. — Prob. formed fr. moire with suff. 
-een. 

morel, n., an edible fungus. — F. morille, of Teut. 
origin. Cp. OHG. morhila, morhala (MHG. 
morhel, morchel, G. Morchel), ‘morel’, dimin. of 
moraha , morha (MHG., morhe, morhe, G. 
Mohre), ‘carrot’, which is rel. to OS. morha, 
MLG. more, OE. moru, more, ‘carrot’, obsol. 
E. more, ‘root’, and possibly cogn. with Gk. 
(t«x) JBpdxava, ‘wild herbs’, OSlav. mrkvy, 
‘carrots’, Russ, morkdv', Serb, mrkva , etc., 
‘carrot’. Cp. Morchella. 

morel, n., the black nightshade. — F. morelle, fr. 
VL. *maurella, fem. of *maurellus ‘dark- 
colored’, diminutive formed fr. L.Maurus, ‘inha- 
bitant of Mauretania\ See Moor and cp. next 
word. Cp. also OF., OProven?. morel, F. 
moreau , ‘jet-black horse’, 
morello, n., a bitter variety of cherry. — It., fr. 
VL. *maurellus, dimin. of L. Maurus , ‘inhabit- 
ant of Mauretania . The plant was so called af- 
ter its color. See Moor and cp. prec. word, 
morencite, n., a hydrated ferric silicate (mineral.) 

— Named after Morenci in Arizona. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

morenosite, n., a hydrous nickel sulfate (mineral.) 

— Sp. morenosita, named after Moreno, a Span- 

iard who lived in the 19th century. For the 
ending - ita , which goes back to Gk. see 

subst. suff. -ite. 

moreover, adv. — Compounded of more and 
over. 



morepork, also mopoke, n., name of various 
Australian birds. — Of imitative origin, 
mores, n. pi., customs. — L. mores, pi. of mos, 
‘manner, habit, custom’. See moral. 

Moresque, adj., Moorish (said of style in archi- 
tecture, etc.) — F. moresque, fr. It. moresco, 
‘Moorish’, fr. Moro, ‘Moor’. See Moor and 
-esque. 

morganatic, adj., pertaining to, or designating, a 
form of marriage with a woman of inferior rank, 
in which neither the wife nor the issue may lay 
claim to the husband’s resp. the father’s rank or 
property (excepting his private property). — F, 
morganatique, fr. ML. morgandticum in matri - 
monium ad morgandticum, ‘morganatic mar- 
riage’, lit. ‘a marriage based only on the morning 
gift’, formed with L. suff. -aticum (see 1st -atic), 
fr. OHG. morgan, ‘morning’, in morgangeba 
(whence MHG. morgengabe, G. Morgengabe ), 
‘morning gift’, i.e. ‘gift of the husband to the 
wife on the morning after the marriage’. See 
morn and cp. morgen. The second element in 
OHG. morgan-geba derives fr. OHG. geban, 
‘to give’; see give. 

Derivative: morganatic-al-ly, adv. 
morganite, n., a rose-colored beryl ( mineral ) — 
Named after the American financier John Pier- 
pont Morgan (1837-1913). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

morgen, n., an old land measure. — G., lit., 
‘morning’; prop., ‘amount that can be plowed 
by a team in one morning’. See morn, 
morgue, n., haughtiness. — F., ‘haughty look, 
haughtiness’, of unknown origin, 
morgue, n., mortuary. — F., orig. identical with 
morgue in the sense of ‘haughtiness’. The origi- 
nal meaning of this French word seems to have 
been ‘look, face’, whence developed the mean- 
ing ‘a place where prisoners were inspected at 
their entering the p/ison’, and ‘a place where 
dead persons are examined for the sake of iden- 
tification’. See prec. word, 
moribund, adj., dying. — L. moribundus, ‘dying’, 
fr. morl , *to die’. See mortal. 

Derivatives: moribund, n., moribund-ity, n., 
moribund-ly, adv. 

morin, n. , a yellow coloring matter found in the fus- 
tic tree C chem F .morine, coined by the French 
chemist Michel-Eug6ne Chevreul (1786-1889) 
in 1837 fr. ModL. Morus (see Morus) and suff. 
-ine (see chem. suff. -ine); so called by him be- 
cause the genus Morus formerly included the 
fustic tree. 

morion, n., a hatlike helmet worn in the 16th and 
17th centuries. — F., fr. Sp. morrion , a deriva- 
tive of mono , ‘anything round like the upper 
part of the head’. See morro. 
morion, n., a dark variety of quartz (mineral.) — 
G. Morion, shortened fr. L. mor morion, a kind 
of dark brown crystal. 

Morisco, n., a Moor, esp. one of the descendants 
of the Moors in Spain (hist.) — Sp., ‘Moorish’, 
fr. Moro, ‘Moor’. See Moor and cp. Moro. 
mormo, n., a bugbear. — Gk. ^opfico, ‘bugbear, 
hob, goblin’, which is rel. to (j.6p[zopo<; (Hesy- 
chius), ‘dread, terror’, fi6p^o<; (Hesychius), of 
s.m., MupfxtSovEi;, ‘a warlike people of Thes- 
saly’, lit. ‘the people of bugbears’, and prob. 
cogn. with L. formido , ‘terror’. See formidable 
and cp. Myrmidon. Cp. also the first clement in 
Mormoops. 

Mormon, n., a member of the church founded 
by Joseph Smith (1805-1844), April 6, 1830, in 
Seneca County, New York. The name Mormon 
was coined by Joseph Smith and explained by 
him as more mon, ‘more good’. 

Mormonism, n., the religious system of the Mor- 
mons. — Formed fr. Mormon with suff. -ism. 
Mormoops, n., a genus of bats of tropical Ameri- 
ca. — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
‘bugbear’, and gen. w7ro?, ‘face’. See 

mormo and -ops. 

morn, n., morning (poet.) — ME. morwen, morn, 
morgen, fr. OE. morgen, ‘morning, morrow’, 
rel. to OS., OHG. morgan, ON. morgunn, mor - 
ginn, OFris. morgen, mergen, Swed. morgon, 
Dan., Du., MHG., G. morgen, Goth, maurgins, 
‘morning’, fr. I.-E. base *merq~, *mereq~, ‘to 



blink, twinkle’, whence also Lith. mirgeti, ‘to 
blink, twinkle’, OSlav. mraku, ‘darkness', 
mruknqti, ‘to grow dark’. Cp. morning. Cp. also 
morganatic, morgen, morrow, murk. I.-E. base 
*merq-, mereq-, is an enlargement of base *mer-, 
‘to gleam, glimmer, sparkle’; see mere, ‘pure’, 
morning, n. — ME. morwening , morning, formed 
fr. morwen , morn, with subst. suff. -ing (on 
analogy of evening). See morn. 

Moro, n., a member of a group of Moslems in the 
southern Philippine Islands. — Sp., ‘Moor’. 
See Moor and cp. Morisco. 
morocco, n., a kind of fine flexible leather. — 
Named fr. Morocco , a city of NW. Africa, 
where this kind of leather was originally made, 
moron, n., a feeble-minded person.— Gk, [xwpov, 
neut. of (jlo>p 6 g, ‘foolish’, prob. cogn. with 01. 
murdfi , ‘idiotic’. L. morus, ‘foolish’, is a loan 
word fr. Gk. (xcop6<;. Cp. the second element in 
oxymoron. 

Derivatives: moron-cy , n., moron-ic, adj., 

moron-ism, n., moron-ity, n. 
morose, adj., gloomy, sullen. — L. mordsus, ‘ca- 
pricious, peevish’, lit. ‘of (bad) manners’, fr. 
mos , gen. mor is, ‘custom, habit, manner’. See 
moral and adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivatives: morose-ly, adv., morose-ness, n. 
morosity, n. — F. morosite, fr. L. mdrositdtem, 
acc. of mordsitds, ‘capriciousness’, fr. mordsus. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

morosls, n., idiocy (now identical with moronity). 
— MedL., fr. Gk. p-topcaotc, ‘dullness, slug- 
gishness’, fr. (see moron and -osis); in- 

troduced into medicine by the Swedish botanist 
Carolus Linnaeus (Karl von Linn£) (1707-78). 
morph-, form of morpho- before a vowel. 

-morph, combining form used to form nouns 
meaning ‘characterized by a (certain) form’, as 
in isomorph ; corresponding to adjectives ending 
in - morph ic or - morphous . See morpho-. 
morpheme, n., that part of a word which contains 
the affixes. — F. morpheme, coined fr. Gk. p.op- 
9T], ‘form, shape’ (see morpho-), on analogy of 
phoneme (see phoneme). 

Morpheus, n., the god of sleep and dreams in 
Greek mythology. — L., fr, Gk. Mop9e6<;, ‘the 
god of sleep’, lit, ‘the maker of shapes’, so 
named because of his calling up different shapes 
before the dreamer, fr. fiopcpY), ‘form, shape’; 
see morpho-. Cp. Ovid, Metamorphoses, XI, 
635. 

morphia, n., morphine. — ModL. See morphine. 
Derivative: morphi-ate, tr. v. 

-morphic, combining form used to form adjec- 
tives meaning ‘having a (specified) form’, as in 
anthropomorphic ; corresponding to nouns end- 
ing in - morphism or - morphy . — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. pioptpr), ‘form, shape’. See 
morpho-. 

morphine, n., a white crystalline alkaloid, 
C 17 H 19 N0 3 (chem.) — F., formed with chem. 
suff. -ine fr. Gk. Mop<psuc } name of the god of 
sleep (see Morpheus) ; so called because of its 
somniferous quality. Cp. morphia, 
morphinism, n., the habitual use of morphia; 
condition caused by this habit (med.) — See 
prec. word and -ism. 

morphinomania, n., a morbid craving for mor- 
phine (med.) — Compounded of morphine and 
mania. 

Derivative: mor phi no man i -a c, adj. 

Morpho, n., an epithet of Aphrodite (Venus) — 
Gk. Mopcpco, lit. ‘the shapely’, personification 
of p.op(pco, ‘form, shape’, which is related to 
{iop97j, ‘form, shape’. See morpho-. 

Morpho, n., a genus of tropical American butter- 
flies of the family Nymphalidae (entomol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. Mop9<o. See prec. word, 
morpho-, before a vowel morph-, combining form 
meaning ‘form, shape’. — Gk. p,op9o-, pt,op9-, 
fr. p,op9 rj, ‘form, shape’, of uncertain origin. 
Cp. Morpheus, Morpho, paramorphism. Cp. also 
form, n. 

morphology, n., the study of the form and struc- 
ture of animals and plants. — G. Morphologie , 
coined by Goethe (Zur Naturwissenschaft uber - 
haupt und besonders zur Morphologie, 1817) fr. 
Gk. (Aop9T), ‘form, shape’, and -Xoyta, fr. 
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-X6fOi;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)'. See -logy. 
Derivatives: morphologic , morpholog-ic-al, 

adjs., morpholog-ic-al-ly, adv. 
morph osis, n., the mode of formation of an or- 
ganism (biol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. puSpowau;, 
‘a forming, shaping’, fr. tioppojv, ‘to form*, fr. 
u.op97), ‘form, shape’. See morpho- and -osis. 
-raorphosi.% combining form denoting change of 
form, as in anamorphosis. — Fr. Gk. 
at;, ‘a forming, shaping'. Sec prec. word, 
-morphous, combining form equivalent in mean- 
ing to -morphic, as in amorphous, dimorphous. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. p.op 9 Tj, ‘form, 
shape’. See morpho*. 

-morphy, combining form used to form nouns 
corresponding to adjectives ending in -morphic 
or - morphous , as in heteromorphy. — See mor- 
pbo- and -y (representing Gk. -lx), 
morris, n., an old game played with stones, disks, 
etc. — Fr. earlier merels, pi. See merel. 
morris, morris dance. — Fr. earlier morys, the 
same as Moorish. Various — unsuccessful — at- 
tempts have been made to explain why this 
English dance was called Moorish. Cp. next word, 
morris pike, n., a kind of pike (hist.) — Prop. 
4 Moorish pike’, fr. morris, a var. of Moorish. Cp. 
morris dance. 

morro, n., a round hill. — Sp. mono , ‘round’, rel. 
to OF. mor (masc.), more (fern.), ‘something 
round, the head’; of unknown origin. Cp. mo- 
rion, ‘a hatlike helmet’. 

morrow, n. — MF. mor we, a collateral form of 
morwen, ‘morning*. See morn. Cp. tomorrow, 
morse, n., a large round brooch. — ME. mors, fr. 
OF. mors, fr. L. morsus, 'a biting, a catching 
hold, that which catches hold’, fr. morsus, pp. 
of mordere, ‘to bite’. See mordant, 
morse, n., walrus — Lapp, morsha, ‘walrus’. 
Morse, adj., pertaining to the system of recording 
telegraph invented by Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse (179 1-1872). 

morsel, n. — ME., fr. OF. morcel (F. morceau ), 
dimin. of mors, ‘bite’, fr. L. morsus, of s.m., fr. 
morsus, pp. of mordere , ‘to bite’. See mordant 
and dimin. suff. -el and cp. morse, ‘brooch’. Cp. 
also morceau, which is a doublet of morsel, 
mort, n., a note sounded on the hunting horn to 
announce the death of the hunted beast. - F., 

‘death’, fr. L. mortem, ace. of mors , ‘death’; or 
F. mort, ‘dead’, fr. VL. *mortus , correspond- 
ing to L. mortuus, ‘dead’, pp. of morior, mart, 
‘to die’. See next word. 

mortal, adj.» — ME., fr. MF. mortal, mor tel (F. 
mortef), fr. L. mortalis, ‘mortal’, fr. mors , gen. 
mortis, ‘death’, from the stem of morior, mort, ‘to 
die’; which is cogn. with OF. mrtih, ‘death’, 
mriyate, mar at i, mdrate, Avestic miryeite, ‘dies’, 
01. martah, 'mortal, man’, Avestic m 6 r*ti-, 
Lith. mirtis, OSIav. sdmrltl , of s.m.; 01. m[tdh , 
Avestic m*r*ta -, ‘dead’. Arm. mard, ‘man’ (lit. 
‘mortal’), Gk. (3pox6c; (for *[x3poxo<;), ‘mortal’ 
(for the original form cp. Gk. dt^pporoc, ‘im- 
mortal’), 0$lav. mrdtvd, ‘dead’, OSIav. mirq, 
mriti, ‘to die’, umriitije , ‘death’, Lith. miritu , 
mifti, ‘to die’, mdras, Lett, miris, ‘pestilence’, 
OIr. marb, W., Co. marw, ‘died’ (pp ), OE. 
morp, ‘murder’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
base *mer-, ‘to die’, which is orig. identical with 
base *mer-, ‘to consume, be consumed’. See 
morbid, mordant and cp. mort, mortgage, mor- 
tician, mortify, mortuary, amortize, immortal, 
immortelle, ambrosia, amrita, smorzando. Cp. 
also murder, murrain. 

Derivatives: mortal, n., mortal-ism, n., mortal- 
ist, n., mortdl-ize , tr. v., mortal-ly, adv. 
mortality, n. — ME. mortalitee, fr. MF. (= F.) 
mortality, fr. OF. mor tali te, fr. L. mortdlitdtem, 
acc. of mor tali Ids, fr. mortalis. See mortal and 
-ity. 

mortar, n., a vessel for pounding. — Partly fr. 
ME. morter, fr. OE. mortere, partly fr. OF. ( — 
F.) mortier. Both OE. mortere and OF. mortier 
derive fr. L. mortdrium, ‘mortar’ (i.e. ‘vessel in 
which material is pounded’), whence also MLG. 
morter, OHG. mortdri, morsdri, MHG. mor- 
sxre, G. Morser. L. mortdrium derives fr. l.-E. 
*m{t6s, ‘rubbed, pounded’, pp. form fr. I.-E. 



base *(s)mer-, ‘to rub, pound, consume, wear 
away, exhaust, worry’. The same base appears 
in L. moretum, ‘a salad’, lit. ‘a pounded mixture’, 
Gk. jjLxpodveiv, ‘to waste, consume’, L. morbus 
(for *mor-bhos ), lit. ‘that which consumes’. See 
smart, v., and cp. morbid. Cp. also the two next 
words. 

mortar, n., a kind of cannon. — MF. (— F.) 
mortier, orig. ‘a mortarlike cannon’, fr. L. mor- 
tdrium, ‘vessel in which material is pounded’; 
whence also MDu. ( — Du.) mortier, G. Morser. 
Dan. morser, Swed. morsart, ‘a kind of cannon’. 
See mortar, ‘vessel for pounding’, 
mortar, n., cement. — ME. mortier, morter , fr. 
OF. (= F.) mortier , ‘mortar, cement’, fr. L. 
mortdrium, ‘vessel in which material is pounded ; 
pounded material’, whence MHG. morter and 
— with dissimilation of r - r to r - l—mortel, G. 
Mortel , Du. mor tel , ‘mortar, cement’. See mor- 
tar, ’vessel for pounding’. 

Derivatives: mortar , tr. v., to bind together 
with mortar, mortar-y , adj. 
mortgage, n. — ME. morgage, fr. OF. morguge, 
mortgage, lit. ‘dead pledge’ (replaced in Modern 
French by hypothdque). See mortal and gage, 
‘pledge’. 

Derivatives: mortgage, tr. v., mortgage-able, 
adj., mortgag-ee , n., mort gag -er , n., mort gag -or, 
n. 

mortician, n., a funeral undertaker. Coined on 
analogy of physician fr. L. mors , gen. mortis. 
See mortal. 

mortification, n. — MF. mortificacion , fr. MF. 
(— F.) mortification, fr. Late L. morlifiedtidnem , 
acc. of mortificatid, ‘a killing, putting to death’, 
fr. mortifiedtus, pp. of mortifiedre. See next 
word and -ion. 

mortify, tr. v., to subdue (the body) by abstinence 
and discipline; intr. v., to practise mortification. 

— Late ME. mortifien , fr. MF. (= F.) mortifier , 
fr. Late L. mortifiedre, ’to kill, put to death’, lit. 
‘to make dead’, compounded of L. mors, gen. 
mortis, ‘death’, and -fiedre, fr. facere, ‘to make, 
do*. See mortal and -fy. 

Derivatives: mortifi-ed, adj., mortifi-ed-ly, adv., 
mor tifi-ed- ness, n. 

Mortimer, masc. PN. — Fr. Mortemer, name of 
a place in Normandy. 

mortise, mortice, n., a cavity to receive a tenon. 

— ME. mor toys, fr. MF. (— F.) mortaise , fr. 
OF. mortaise , prob. fr. Arab, murtdzz (in vulgar 
pronunciation mortazz ), ‘fixed in’, pp. of the 
VIII form of rdzza, ‘he fastend, fixed*. 

mortmain, n., inalienable ownership (/ovv). — 
ME. morte mayne, fr. OF. mortemain {whence 
OF. (— F.) mainmorte), translation of ML. 
mortua man us, lit. ‘dead hand’. See mortal and 
manual. 

mortuary, adj., 1) pertaining to death; 2) per- 
taining to a burial. — Late L. mortuarius, ‘of 
the dead’, fr. L. mortuus, ‘dead’, fr. mors, gen. 
mortis, ‘death’. See mortal and adj. suff. -ary. 
mortuary, n., 1) formerly a gift claimed by a 
parish minister from the estate of a deceased 
parishioner; 2) a deadhouse, morgue. — ME. 
mortuarie, fr. ML. mortudrium , prop. neut. of 
the Late L. adjective mortudrius, ‘of the dead’, 
used as a noun. Sec prec. word, 
morula, n., a mass of cells, resembling a mulberry 
in shape, formed by an ovum in its early de- 
velopment (embryol.) — ModL. morula , a 
dimin. coined by the German biologist Ernst 
Heinrich Haeckel (1834-1919) fr. L. morum , 
‘mulberry’. See Morus and -ule. 

Derivatives: morul-ar, adj., morul-ation, n. 
Morns, n., a genus of trees, the mulberry tree 
(bot.) — L. morus, ‘mulberry tree’ (mdrum, 
’mulberry’). See mulberry and cp. morula. 
Mosaic, adj., pertaining to Moses. - L. Mosai- 
cus, fr. Moses, ‘Moses’. See Moses and adj. suff. 
-ic. 

Derivative: Mosaic-ity , n. 
mosaic, n., a form of decoration. — F. mosaique, 
fr. It. mosaico, fr. ML. musaicum , formed, with 
change of suff., fr. L. musivum, ‘mosaic’ (short 
for musivum opus, ‘work of mosaic’), neut. of 
musivus, a collateral form of museus, ‘pertaining 
to the Muses’, fr. Musa, ‘Muse’. Gk. uouceZov 



in the sense of ‘mosaic’, is borrowed fr. Latin. 
See Muse and cp. museUm. For the ending of 
mosaic see suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: mosaic, adj. and tr. v., mosaic-al, 
adj., mosaic-ist , n. 

mosandrite, n., a silicate of sodium, calcium and 
the cerium metals (mineral.) — Swed. mosandrit , 
named after the Swedish chemist Carl Gustaf 
Mosander (1797-1858). For the ending, which 
goes back to Gk. see subst. suff. -ite. 

mosasaurus, n., a large extinct marine lizard. - 
ModL., compounded of L. Mosa, ‘the River 
Meuse or Maas’, and Gk. orxOpos, ‘lizard’. Sec 
sauro-. 

moschatel, n., a small plant having greenish 
flowers with a musky smell. — F. moscatelle, fr. 
It. moschatella, a dimin. formed fr. moscato , 
‘flavored w-ilh musk’, fr. ML. musedtus, of s.m., 
fr. L. museus, ‘musk’. See musk and cp. muscatel, 
moselle, n. — Wine from the valley of the River 
Moselle. 

Moses, masc. PN.; specif, the great Hebrew 
prophet, leader and lawgiver (Bible). — L. 
Mdses , Moyses, fr. Gk. Moucrijs, Mcooyjc, fr. 
Heb. Moshe h , which is of uncertain origin. Most 
scholars see in it the Hebraization of Egyptian 
mes, mesu, ‘child, son’, which is often used in 
theophorous names. According to this deriva- 
tion the words of Pharaoh’s daughter in Ex. 2; 
10, ‘for out of the water I drew- him’ are not the 
explanation of the Hebrew' name Mdshe h , but 
express the idea that the Egyptian name given 
by Pharaoh’s daughter resembles in sound, and 
therefore, reminds us of, the Hebrew' verb 
masha h , ‘he drew out’, which is suggestive of the 
words spoken by Pharaoh's daughter. — As a 
Hebrew' w'ord, Mdshe h is the active part, of 
mdska h , ‘he drew out’, and accordingly means 
‘he who draws out’, whence ‘deliverer, savior’, 
mosesite, n., a mercury ammonium compound 
containing chlorine and sulfate (mineral.) — 
Named after Alfred J. Moses (1859-1920), Pro- 
fessor at Columbia University, New York. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
moshav, n., a cooperative small holders’ settle- 
ment in Israel. — Mod Heb. moshdbh, fr. Heb. 
moshdbh , ‘sitting; seat, dwelling’, fr. ydshdbh, 
‘he sat down, was sitting, remained, dwelled’. 
See Yesbibah and cp. next word, 
moshava, n., a settlement of independent farmers 
in Israel. — Mod Heb. mbshabhd h , a fern, noun 
formed from the masc. noun moshdbh. See prec. 
word. 

Moslem, n., a Mohammedan. — Arab, muslim, 
‘a believer in Islam’, lit. ‘one who has submitted 
himself to God’, part, of dslama , ‘he surrender- 
ed, submitted’, IV (= causative) form of sdlama, 
‘he was safe’. Sec salaam and cp. Islam, 
mosque, n., a Mohammedan place of worship. — 
F. mosquee, fr. It. moschia, fr. earlier moscheta, 
fr. Sp. niesquita (whence ModSp. mezquita), fr. 
Arab, mdsjid, ‘place of worship, mosque’, which 
is cither borrowed fr. Nabatean masg*dhd, 
‘place of worship*, or formed independently, 
with ma -, a pref. denoting place, fr. sdjada, ‘he 
was submissive, prostrated himself in prayer’, 
which is rel. to, or — more prob. — borrowed 
from Aram. s i ghedh, of s.m. Cp. masjid, mes- 
quite. 

mosquito, n., gnat. — Sp., dimin. of mosca, ‘fly’, 
fr. L. musca, ‘fly’, which derives from the I.-E. 
imitative base*mus-, ‘to buzz’. See midge and cp. 
words there referred to. 

moss, n. — ME. mos, fr. OE. mos, ‘marsh, moor’, 
rel. to OE. meos, ‘moss’, ON. mosi, Dan. mos, 
‘moss’, Swed. mossa, ‘moss’, mosse, ‘moor’, 
MDu. mosse, Du. mos, ‘moss’, OHG., MHG. 
mos, ‘moss, swamp, moor’, OHG. mios, MHG. 
mies, ‘moss’, G. Moos, ‘moss’, ON. myrr, ‘bog, 
swamp’, fr. I.-E.*/neu-5-, whence also L. museus, 
‘moss’, Lith. musal , ‘mold, mildew’, OSIav. 
muchu, ‘moss' and perh. L. mustus, ‘fresh, new’ 
(if fr. *mus-tos, ‘wet, moist’), whence mustum 
(short for mustum vlnum), ‘new wine’. F. mousse, 
‘moss', is aTeut. loan word. I.-E. *meu-s- is an 
- 5 -enlargement of base *meu-, ‘moist; marsh; 
moss'. Cp. mire, muscoid, muscology, mushroom, 
roust, ‘new wine', mustard. For derivatives of 
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base *meu-d- , a -^-enlargement of base *meu-, 
see mother, ‘dregs’, and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: moss, tr. and intr. v., moss-ed , adj., 
moss-er , n., moss-y, adj., moss-i-ness , n. 
mossbunker, n., also mossbanker, the menhaden, 
a large kind of herring^. — Corruption of Du. 
marsbunker. 

most, adj. — ME. mest , mast , most, fr. OE. mxst , 
mast (used as superl. of micel, ‘large, great, 
much’), formed fr. OE. ma, ‘more’, and superl. 
suff. -est; rel. to OS. mest, ON. mestr, Du. meest, 
OHG., MHG., G. meist , Goth, maists, ‘most’, 
and to E. more (which has influenced the vowel 
of ME., E. most). See mickle and superl. suff. 
-est and cp. almost. 

Derivatives : most, adv. and n., most-ly, adv. 
-most, suff. forming superlatives of adjectives and 
adverbs as in foremost, midmost. — ME. -most, 
for ME. -mest, fr. OE. -mest, compounded of 
two OE. superlative suffixes: suff. -ma (e.g, in 
for-ma, ‘first’, medu-ma, ‘midmost’) and suff. 
-est. Suff. -ma is cogn. with 01. -ma, Avestic -mo, 
L. -mus. For the second superl. suff. see -est. The 
vowel of ME. and E. -most (fr. OE. -mest) is due 
to an erroneous association with most. See after - 
most. 

mot, n., a witty saying. — F., ‘word’, fr. OF., fr. 
Late L. muttum. See motto. 

Motacilla, n., a genus of oscine birds ( ornithol. ). 
— L. motacilla, ‘wagtail’, formed with the dimin. 
suff. - ilia fr. mo tare, ‘to keep moving’, freq. of 
movere (pp. motus), ‘to move’ ; so called because 
they move their tail feathers continually. See 
move and cp. motatorious. For sense develop- 
ment cp, wagtail. 

Motacillidae, n. pi, a family of oscine birds 
( ornithol .) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
L. motacilla. See prec. word, 
motatorious, adj., keeping in motion. — Formed 
with suff. -orious fr. L. motdre, ‘to keep moving’, 
freq. of movere (pp. motus), ‘to move’. See move 
and cp. Motacilla. 

Motazilite, n. — See Mutazilite. 
mote, n., a small particle. — ME. mote, mot, fr. 
OE. mot, ‘atom, mote’, re), to Du. mot, ‘dust, 
sawdust’, Swed. smutt, Norw. mutt, ‘speck, 
mote, splinter, chip, bit’; of uncertain origin, 
mote, may, v., only used in the phrase so mote it 
be, ‘so may it be’ (arch.) — OE. mot , ‘may, can, 
must’. See must, v. 
mote, n. — A var. of moot, 
motel, n., a hotel for automobile tourists. — A 
blend of motor and hotel, 
motet, n., a choral composition on a sacred text, 
usually for unaccompanied voices (mus.) — F., 
dimin. of mot, ‘word’. See motto and -et and cp. 
It. mottetto. 

moth, n. — ME. motthe , fr. OE. modde , rel. to 
ON. motti, MLG., MDu. motte, mutte , Du. mot , 
Late MHG. motte, matte, G. Motte, ‘moth’, and 
perh. also to OE. mada, ‘maggot’. See maggot 
and cp. mawkish. 

mother, n., a female parent. — ME. moder, fr. 
OE. modor , rel. to OS. modar, ON. modir , Dan., 
Swed. moder , OFris. moder, ‘mother’, Du. moe- 
der, OHG., MHG. muoter, G. Mutter , and 
cogn. with 01. matdr-, Toch. A macar, B mdcer. 
Arm. mair (gen. maur), Gk. pvj'nqp, Dor. pta- 
T7]p, ‘mother’, Alb. motre, ‘sister’, orig. ‘the 
elder sister’, i.e. ‘the sister replacing the mother’, 
L. mater, OIr. mdthir, OSlav. mati, Lett, mate, 
‘mother’, Lith. mote, OPruss. mutt, ‘wife’. All 
these, words derive fr. I.-E. *mdter which is 
traceable to child’s lip word ma-. Cp. mater, 

• maternal, maternity, matrimony, matrix, ma- 
tron, matter, metropolis, Demeter, metronymic, 
maieutic, cummer. 

Derivatives: mother, to care for as a mother, 
mother-hood, n., mother-less, mother-like , moth- 
er-ly, adjs., mother -li-ness , n. 
mother, n., dregs. — MDu. (— Du.) modder, 
‘filth, dregs’ (whence also G. Moder, ‘mold), rel. 
to MLG. mudde, ‘mud’, muddig, ‘muddy’, Swed. 
smuts, ‘dirt’, ME. bi-smoteren, bi-smudden , ‘to 
make dirty’, and cogn. with OI. mudiral i, ‘cloud’, 
mutram , ‘urine’, Avestic mu&ra, ‘filth’, fr. I.-E. 
*meu-d-, whence also Gk. p.uSo<;, ‘damp, mois- 



ture’, (for *jjLu8ico), ‘I suck’, OSlav. 

myjQ, myti, ‘to wash’, Lith. maudvti , ‘to bathe’, 
Lett, maut, ‘to swim’, OIr. rnrnd, ‘cloud’, and 
prob. also L. mundus (for *mu-ndo-s ), ‘clean’ 
(orig. ‘washed’). I.-E. *meu-d- is a -^-enlarge- 
ment of base *meu-, ‘moist; marsh; moss’. Cp. 
smut. Cp. also mud, mundify, Mydaus, Myzosto- 
ma. For derivatives of I.-E. *meu-s-, an -s- 
enlargement of base *meu -, see moss and cp. 
words there referred to. E, mother, ‘dregs’, was 
influenced in form by a folk-etymological as- 
sociation with mother, ‘female parent’. 
Derivative: mother-y , adj. 
mother-of-pearl, n. — Loan translation of ML. 
mater perldrum , lit. ‘mother of pearls’. Cp. It. 
madreperla , F. mire-perle, Du. parelmoer , G. 
Perlmutter, Dan. perlemor. 
motif, n., theme, predominant feature. — F. See 
motive, n. 

motile, adj., capable of movement (physiol.) — 
Formed with suff. -ile fr. L. motus, pp. of 
movere, ‘to move’. See move and cp. motion, 
motility, n., capacity of movement. — Formed fr. 
prec. word with suff. -ity. 
motion, n. — Late ME., fr. OF. (= F.) motion, fr. 
L. motionem , acc. of motid, ‘a moving, motion*, 
fr. motus , pp. of movere, ‘to move’. See move 
and -ion and cp. commotion, emotion. locomo- 
tion, promotion. Cp. also motive. 

Derivatives: motion , tr. and intr. v., motion-able, 
adj., motion-al , motion-less, adjs. 
motivate, tr. v. — Formed fr. motive, n., with 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: motivat-ion , n. 
motive, n. — ME. motif, fr. MF. ( = F.) motif, n., 
fr. motif, adj., fr. ML. mo thus, ‘moving’, fr. L. 
motus, pp. of movere, ‘to move’. See move and 
-ive and cp. the second element in automotive, 
leitmotive, locomotive. 

Derivatives: motive, tr. v., motive-less, adj. 
motive, adj. — ML. motivus, ‘moving’. See mo- 
tive, n. 

motivity, n., capacity of producing motion. — 
Formed with suff. -ity fr. ML. motivus, ‘moving’. 
See motive, adj. and n. 

motley, adj., parti-colored. — ME. motteley, 
motley , of Gaulish origin. The word was brought 
over to England by the Normans. 

Derivatives: motley , n. and tr. v. 
motmot, n., a tropical S. American bird. — 
Imitative of its cry. 

raoto-, combining form meaning ‘motion’ or 
‘motor’. — Fr. L. motus, pp. of movere, ‘to 
move’. See move. 

motograph, n., an instrument used in making a 
loud-speaking telephone ( electr .) — A hybrid 
coined fr. L, motus , pp. of movere, ‘to move’, 
and Gk. -Ypa.90^, fr. YP<*? ei - v ‘to write’. See 

move and -graph. 

motometer, n., a device indicating the number of 
revolutions made (mack.) — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. motus , pp. of movere, ‘to move’, and Gk. 
fiiTpov, ‘measure’. See move and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

motor, n. — Lit. ‘mover’, fr. L. motor, fr. motus, 
pp. of movere, ‘to move’. See move and agential 
suff. -or. 

Derivatives: motor , adj. and intr. v., motor-ed, 
adj., motor-ing, n. 

motorcade, n., a procession of automobiles. — A 
modern word formed fr. motor on analogy of 
cavalcade (q.v.) See also -cade and cp. the syn- 
onym autocade. 

motorcycle, n. — A hybrid coined fr. motor and 
cycle. 

Derivatives: motorcycle , intr. v., motor cycl-ist, 
n. 

motorist, n. — Formed fr. motor with suff. - 1 st. 
motorize, tr. v., to furnish with a motor or mo- 
tors. — Formed fr. motor with suff. -ize. 
Derivative: motoriz-ation , n. 
mottle, tr. v., to mark with blotches. — Back 
formation fr. mottled. 

mottle, n., a blotch. — Formed like mottle, v. 
mottled, adj. — Formed fr. motley with 3rd suff. 
-ed. 

motto, n., a short saying, maxim. — It., *a say- 
ing’, fr. Late L. muttum, ‘grunt, muttering’, 



which is rel. to L. mutt ire, mutire, mu tire, ‘to 
grunt, mutter’. See mutter and cp. mot, motet, 
moucharaby, n., a projecting latticed oriel win- 
dow (arch.) — F., fr. Arab. mashrabtya h , ‘bay 
window’. 

mouchoir, n., a handkerchief. — F., fr. OF, mou- 
cheur , fr. moucher, ‘to wipe the nose’, prop, ‘to 
remove the mucus of the nose’, fr. VL. *muc- 
cdre , fr. L. mucus , ‘slime from the nose’. See 
mucus. 

moue, n., a pout. — F. See mow, ‘grimace’, 
moufflon, mouflon, n., a wild mountain sheep of 
Sardinia and Corsica (Ovis musimon). — F. 
mouflon, fr. It. mujflone , fr. Corsican muffolo, fr. 
Late L. mufro, ‘wild sheep’, which is rel. to L. 
musimo, musmo, of s.m. Cp. musimon. 
mouilte, adj., softened, palatalized (said of a con- 
sonant; as e.g. II in F .fiUe, h in Sp. caho.) — F., 
lit. ‘wet, moistened’, pp. of mouiller, ‘to wet, 
moisten’, fr. VL. *molliare, ‘to soften’, fr. L. 
mollis , ‘soft’. See mollify, 
moujik, n. — A var. spelling of muzhik, 
moulage, n., molding. — F., fr. mouler, ‘to mold, 
cast’, fr. moule, ‘mold, pattern, form', fr. L. 
modulus , ‘a small measure’. See module and -age. 
mould, n. — See mold, ‘pattern’, 
mould, n. — See mold, ‘crumbling earth’, 
mould, n. — See mold, ‘a fungoid growth’, 
mould, v. — See mold, ‘to grow moldy’, 
moulder, n. — See molder, n. 
moulder, v. — See molder, v. 
moulding, n. — See molding, n. 
mouldy, adj. — See moldy, 
moulin, n., a nearly vertical shaft in a glacier 
formed by surface water falling through a crack 
in the ice (geol .) — F., lit. ‘a mill’, fr. Late L. 
molinum, ‘mill’, fr. L. mola , ‘mill, millstone’. 
See mill. 

moult, v. and n. — See molt, v. and n. 
mound, n., a heap of earth. — Prob. fr. MDu. 
mond, ‘protection’, which is rel. to OE. mund, 
‘hand; protection, guardianship’, ON. mund, 
‘hand’, OHG., MHG. munt , ‘hand; protection’, 
and cogn. with L. manus, ‘hand’. See manual 
and cp. the second element in Edmond, Os- 
mond, Raymond, Sigismund. E. mound was in- 
fluenced in form by mount, ‘hill, mountain’, 
mound, n., globe of a sovereign, orb. — ■ F. monde , 
‘the world’, fr. L. mundus. See mundane and cp. 
monde. 

mount, n., hill, mountain. — ME. mont , mount , 
partly fr. OE. munt (fr. L. montem), partly fr. 
OF. (= F.) mont , ‘hill, mountain’, fr. L. mon- 
tem, acc. of mons, ‘mount, mountain’, which is 
rel. to mentum , ‘chin’, monile , ‘necklace’, minae, 
‘projecting points or pinnacles’ (of walls); 
threats’, e-minere, ‘to stand out, project; to be 
eminent’, im-minere , ‘to hang over, project over; 
to threaten’, pro-miner e, ‘to jut out, project’, fr. 
I.-E. base *men-, ‘to stand out, project’, whence 
also W. mynydd , Co. meneth, ModBret. menez , 
‘mountain’, ON. meena, ‘to tower above’, mctnir, 
‘ridge of a roof’, and possibly also Avestic 
mati- (for *mnti-), ‘promontory’, fra-manyente, 
‘they get a head start’. Cp. mount, v., mountain. 
Cp. also adminicle, amenable, amount, commuta- 
tion, demeanor, eminent, imminent, manada, 
mane, marmot, menace, mental, ‘pertaining to 
the chin’, minatory, moniliform, monte, mont-de- 
pi€te, muromontite, paramount, prominent, pro- 
montory, rodomontade. 

mount, intr. v., to go up, to climb; tr. v., to 
ascend. — ME. monten, mounten , fr. OF. (= 
F.) monter, ‘to go up, ascend, climb, mount’, lit. 
to go up hill’, fr. VL. *montare, fr. L. mons, gen. 
mantis. See mount, hill', and cp. remount, sur- 
mount, montage and the first element in mounte- 
bank. 

Derivatives: mount-ed, adj., mount-ing, n. 
mountain, n. — ME. montaine, fr. OF. montaigne 
(F. montagne ), fr. VL. *montanea , ‘mountain’, 
prop. fem. of montaneus, ‘pertaining to, a moun- 
tain, mountainous’, which corresponds to L. 
montanus, of s.m., fr. mons, gen. month. See 
mount, ‘hill’. Cp. montane and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: mountain-eer, n., mountain-eer-ing, 
n., mountainous (q.v.), mountain-y, adj. 
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mountainous, adj. — F. montagneux (fem. mon- 
tagneuse), fr. VL. * montaneosus, fr. L. montanus. 
See mountain and -ous. 

Derivatives: mount ain-ous-ly, adv., mountain - 
ous-ness, n. 

mountebank, n., a quack, charlatan. — It. mon- 
tambanco, contraction of monta-in-banco , lit. 
‘mount on bench’, with reference to the bench 
from which quacks and buffoons used to address 
the crowd gathered around them. It. monta is 
the imper. of montare, ‘to mount’, fr. VL. * mon- 
tare; see mount, v. For the etymology of It. 
banco , ‘bench’, see banco. For sense develop- 
ment cp. saltimbanco. 

mourn, intr. and tr. v. — ME. mournert, mornen , 
fr. OE. murnan , ‘to care for, be anxious about; 
to lament over’, rel. to OS. mornian, OHG. 
mornen , Goth. maurnan, ‘to mourn’, ON. morna 
‘to pine away', fr. I.-E. base *(s)mer-, ‘to care 
for, be anxious about, think, consider, remem- 
ber’, whence — with reduplication of the base 
— L. memor , ‘mindful’, memoria , ‘memory’. See 
memory and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: mourn-er, n., mourn-ful, adj., 

mourn-ful-ly , adv., mourn- ful-ness , n., mourn- 
ing , n. 

mouse, n. — ME. mous , fr. OE. mw, rel. to OS., 
ON., OFris., MLG., MDu., Dan., Swed. mus , 
Du. muis, ‘mouse’, OHG., MHG. mus , G. 
Maus , ‘mouse; muscle’, and cogn. with OI. 
mu$-, ‘mouse, rat’, mu$kdfa, ‘scrotum, testicle’, 
lit. ‘a little mouse’, OPers. mush, ‘mouse’, Arm. 
mukn (gen. mkan ), Gk. |i.u<; (gen. 

‘mouse; muscle’, L. mus (gen. miiris), Alb. mi, 
Lith. muse , OPrus. muso, ‘mouse’, OSlav. mysi, 
‘mouse’, mysica , ‘arm’. Cp. dormouse, hitter- 
mouse. Cp. also murex, Muridae, murine, Mus, 
muscatel, muscle, muscular, musk, musteline, 
marmot. Cp. also Mya, myelo-, myo-, amyous, 
perimysium. 

Derivatives: mouse, intr. and tr. v., mous-er, n., 
mouse-let, n., mouse-ling, n., mous-ing, n. and adj. 
mousquetaire, n., musketeer. — See musketeer, 
mousse, n., a dish made from whipped cream, 
white of egg, etc. — F., ‘foam’, fr. Late L. muisa , 
‘hydromeP. See mulse. 
mousseline, n., muslin. — See muslin, 
moustache, n. — A var. spelling of mustache. 
Mousterian, adj., designating, or pertaining to, 
the late paleolithic culture (geot.) — So called 
from Le Moustier in southern France, where re- 
mains of this type were found, 
mouth, n. — ME. mouth, mouthe, fr. OE. mud, 
rel. to OS., OFris. miith, ON. munnr, mudr, Dan. 
mund , Swed. mun, MDu. mont, mond, Du. mond, 
OHG. mund, MHG. munt, G. Mund, Goth. 
munps, ‘mouth’, OE. midi, ON. mel, OHG. 
mindil, ‘horse’s bit’, ON. minnask, ‘to kiss’ ; fr. 
I.-E. base *menth ‘to chew’, whence prob. also 
Gk. (ia&utat (Hesychius), ‘jaw’, fzatraofxat (for 
*(ialHaop,a!.), ‘I chew, bite’, ^acnrdt£o>, ‘I chew’, 
[xdtoTod;, ‘mouth, jaws’ (lit. ‘that with which one 
chews’), L. mandere, ‘to chew’, Ir. meadal , 
‘orifice of the stomach’. Cp. malar, mandible, 
manducate, mange, manger, masseter, mastic, 
masticate, maxilla, mustache. 

Derivatives: mouth , tr. and intr. v., mouth-ed \ 
adj., mouth-er , n., mouth-ful, adj., mouth-y, adj., 
mouth-i-ly, adv., mouth-i-ness , n. 
moutonnee, adj., ‘shaped like the back of a sheep’, 
said of a rock (geology). — F., (in roche mou- 
tonnte), fem. pp. of moutonner, ‘to make similar 
to a sheep; to make woolly or fleecy’, fr. mou- 
ton, ‘sheep’. See mutton. 

movable, adj. — ME., fr. OF., fr. moveir , movoir , 
‘to move’. See move and -able. 

Derivatives: movabil-ity, n., movable , n., mov- 
able-ness, n., movabl-y, adv. 
move, tr. and intr. v. — ME. moven, fr. AF. 
mover , corresponding to OF. moveir , movoir (F. 
mouvoir ), fr. L. movere (pp. motus ), ‘to move, 
set in motion’, which is prob. cogn. OI. mfvati, 
‘pushes, moves’, kama-mutal t, ‘moved by love’, 
Toch. AB mus-, ‘to move’, Gk. a^eu<Tao-&at, 
‘to surpass, outstrip*, ajiuvet.v, ‘to keep off, 
ward off, defend’, Lith. mauju, mduti , ‘to strip 
off’. Cp. commove, remove. Cp. also emeute, 
mob, ‘rabble’, mobile, moment, Motacillidae, 



motatorious, motion, motive, motor, mutiny, 
promote, remote. 

Derivatives: move, n., mov-er, n., mov-ing, adj., 
mov-ing-ly, adv. 

movement, n. — Late ME., fr. OF. movement (F. 
mouvement), fr. ML. movimentum, fr. L. movere. 
See move and -ment and cp. moment, 
movies, n. p!., moving pictures (colloq.) — Con- 
traction of moving pictures. 
mow, tr. v., to cut (grass) — ME. mowen , fr. OE. 
mawan, rel. to MLG. maeyen (whence Du. maai- 
en), OHG. maen, MHG. maejen , G. mahen, ‘to 
mow’, OE. mxd, ‘meadow’, OHG. mad , ‘a 
mowing, math’, fr. I.-E. base *me-, *m 6 -, ‘to 
mow’, whence also Gk. a-jiav, ‘to mow’, <£- 
{jltjto?, ‘crop gathered in’, and prob. also L. 
me ter e, ‘to reap*, Mir. meithel , OW. medel , ‘a 
group of reapers’, ModBret. medi, ‘to reap’. Cp. 
math, meadow. Cp. also Messidor. 

Derivative: mow-er, n. 

mow, n., a stack of hay. — ME. mowe, mow, fr. 
OE. muga , muha, ‘a heap, pile’, rel. to ON. 
mugi , mugr, of s.m., ON. mostr (for *muhstr ), 
‘crowd’, Swed. moa , ‘to crowd together’, and 
prob. cogn. with Gk. jjoixwv (Hesychius), ‘heap’. 
Derivative: mow, tr. v., to stack in, or as in, a 
mow. 

mow, n., a grimace. — ME. mouwe, mowe, fr. OF. 
moe, moue (F. moue) ‘pout, grimace’, fr. Frankish 
*mauwa, restored after the Dutch phrase mouwe 
maken, ‘to pout, make a wry face’; prob. of 
imitative origin. 

Derivative: mow, intr. v., to make grimaces, 
moxa, n., a soft material prepared from the 
leaves of a wormwood ( Artemisia moxa) and 
used as a counterirritant. — Jap. mogusa. 
moyen age, the Middle Ages. — F., lit. ‘middle 
age’. The first word derives fr. L. medianus , ‘that 
which is in the middle’; see median. For the 
second word see age. 

Mozarab, n., a Christian of Spain who assimilated 
himself to the Moors' and adopted Arabic 
speech. — Sp. mozdrabe, fr. Arab, mus td' rib, 
‘would be Arab’, act. part, of the X conjugation 
of ‘ drub a ’ ‘was Arabic (of speech)’, fr. ‘ Arab 
(coll.), ‘Arabs’. See Arab. 

Derivative: Mozarab-ic , adj. 
mozzetta, mozetta, n., a short cape with a small 
hood worn by the Pope and other high digni- 
taries of the Roman Catholic Church. — It. 
mozzetta, prob. fr. ML. almucia. See amice, 
‘hood, headdress’, and cp. almuce, mutch, 
much, adj. — ME. miche, muche , fr. earlier 
michel , muchel, ‘large much’, fr. OE. micel , my- 
cel. See mickle and cp. magnum. 

Derivatives: much , n. and adv., much-ness , n. 
mucic, adj. designating, or pertaining to, a dibasic 
acid (CHOH) 4 — (CO a H) a (chem.) — F. muci- 
que , fr. L. mucus. See mucus and adj. suff. -ic. 
mucid, adj., moldy, musty. — L. mucidus , ‘moldy, 
musty’, fr. mucus. See mucus and -id (represent- 
ing L. -idus). 

mucilage, n., a gelatinous substance found in 
plants (bot.) — F. , fr. Late L. mucildgo, ‘a moldy, 
musty juice’, fr. L. mucus. See mucus, 
mucilaginous, adj., viscous, sticky. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. Late L. mucildgo, gen. -agin is. 
See prec. word. 

mucin, n., substance secreted by the mucous 
membranes (biochem.) — F. mucine, coined by 
Mozin in 1842 fr. L. mucus. See mucus and chem. 
suff. -ine, -in. 

muck, n., dung, manure. — ME. muc, muk, of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. mykr, myki. Dan. meg, 
‘dung, manure’, which are prob. cogn. with L. 
mucus. See mucus and cp. meek. Cp. also mid- 
den. 

Derivatives: muck , tr. v., muck-y , adj. 
mucker, n., a heavy fall (U.S. Slang) — Formed 
from prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
muckle, adj. — A var. of mickle, 
muckna, n., a male elephant without tusks or 
with only rudimentary tusks. — Hind, makhna , 
fr. OI. matkunafy , ‘a bug, a flea; a beardless man; 
an elephant without tusks’, 
muco-, combining form meaning ‘mucous’. — L. 

muco-, fr. mucus. See mucus, 
mucoid, adj., resembling mucus. — A hybrid 



coined fr. L. mucus and Gk.-o ei8r)<;, ‘like’, fr. 
elBoq, ‘form, shape’. See mucus and -oid. 
mucoid, n., any of a group of substances resem- 
bling mucin \biochem.) — Coined fr. mucin and 
-oid. See prec. word. 

Mucor,n., a genus of molds {bot.) — ModL., fr. L. 
mucor , ‘mold, moldiness’, rel. to mucere , ‘to be 
moldy or musty’, mucus, ‘mucus of the nose’. 
See mucus. 

mucosity, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 
mucosus, ‘slimy, mucous’, fr. mucus. See prec. 
word. 

mueoso-, combining form meaning ‘mucous’. — 
L. mueoso -, fr. mucosus. See next word, 
mucous, adj. — L. mucosus, ‘dimy, mucous’, fr. 

mucus. See mucus and -ous. 
mucro, n., a sharp point or tip (bot. and zool.) — 
L. mucro, ‘point of a sword’, standing for *mu- 
fcros, ‘pointed’, and possibly cogn. with Gk. dqjiu- 
xaXat (Hesychius) ‘arrowheads’, 

Att. ap.uTTto (for *d{j.(>>ctco ), ‘I scratch, tear’, 
and with Lith. mu$it, miisti , ‘to strike’. 
Derivatives: mucron-ate(d), adj.; mucron-ate-ly, 
adv., mucron-ation, n. 

mucus, n., a viscid secretion of the mucous mem- 
branes. — L. mucus, ‘mucus of the nose’, rel. to 
mucor , ‘mold, moldiness’, mungere, emungere, 
‘to blow' the nose’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)meuq-, 
*(s)meug~, ‘to slip; slippery, slime’, whence also 
OI. muncati, muedti , ‘he releases’, Gk. {/. u£a, 
‘mucus of the nose, slime’, ‘mullet’, 

p.ux7]!;, gen. jxuxtjto?, ‘fungus’, jjluxttqp, ‘nose’ 
(lit. ‘the mucous organ’), OSlav. smycati, ‘to 
draw or drag along’, Lith. smunkU , smukti , ‘to 
slip’, ON. mykr, myki, ‘dung, manure’, mygla, 
‘mold’, W. mign, ‘mold, dirt’, Ir. mocht , ‘soft, 
mild’, W. mwytho, ‘to soften’. Cp. emunctory, 
moist, mucid, mucilage, Mucor, Mugiladae, 
myco-, mycosis, Mycteria, mycteric. Cp. also 
match, ‘wick of a lamp’, mouchoir. Cp. also 
meek, muck, muggy. 

mud, n., wet earth. — ME. mode, mudde, of LG. 
origin. Cp. OLG., MLG. mudde, ‘mud’, muddig, 
‘muddy’, which derive fr. I.-E. base *meu -, ‘wet, 
moist’, whence also MDu., Du. modder, ‘filth, 
dregs’. See mother, ‘dregs’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: mud, v., mudd-y , adj., mudd-i-ly, 
adv., mudd-i-ness, n. 

mudar, n., the name of two East Indian trees, 
Calotropis gigantea and Calotropis procera . — 
Hind, madar. 

muddle, tr. and intr. v., to confuse. — Formed fr. 
mud with suff. -le. (The original meaning was ‘to 
dabble in mud’.) 

Derivatives: muddle, n., muddl-er , n. 
mudir, n., the governor of a province in Egypt or 
Sudan. — Arab, mudir , ‘governor’, prop, active 
part, of adara, ‘he administered, governed’, IV 
(= causative) conjugation of dara , ‘he moved in 
a circle’. See da'ira. 

mudiria, n., a province in Egypt or Sudan. — 
Arab. mudirtya h , fr. mudir, ‘governor’. See prec. 
word. 

Muehlenbeckia, n., a genus of plants of the buck- 
wheat family (bot.) — ModL., named after the 
Alsatian physician H. G. Muehlenbeck (1798- 
1845). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
muezzin, n., in Mohammedan countries, an offi- 
cial who, from the minaret of the mosque, calls 
the people to prayer. — Arab, md adhdhin, prop, 
active part, of adhdhana, II (— frequentative or 
intensive) conjugation of ddhana, ‘he proclaim- 
ed’, fr. udhn, ‘ear’, which is rel. to Ethiop. ezn, 
Heb. Szen, Aram, udhnd, Syr. edhna, Akkad. 
uznu, ‘ear’, Heb. he'dzin, ‘he gave ear, heard, 
listened, hearkened’. 

muff, n., a warm covering for the hands. — Du. 
mof shortened fr. moffel , fr. MDu. moffel, muf- 
fel, ‘mitten, muff’, fr. MF. moufle. See muffle, 
adj. and n. 

muff, n., a clumsy person. — Of uncertain origin, 
muffetee, n., a muffler. — Fr. muff, ‘a warm 
covering’. 

muffin, n., a light cake made with eggs. — Cp. OF. 
pain moufflei, ‘soft bread’. 

muffineer, n., a dish for keeping muffins hot. — 
Formed fr. muffin with suff. -eer. 
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muffle, tr. v., to wrap up. — ME. mufien , fr. OF. 

enmoufler , fr. moufle. See muffle, n. 
muffle, n., a mitten ( obsol . ); 2) a muff; a muffler. 

— MF. (= F.) moufle , ‘mitten, muffle’, fr. OF., 
fr. ML. muffula, ‘furred glove’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

muffler, n., a wrap for the throat. — Formed fr. 
prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
mufti, n., 1) an expounder of Mohammedan law; 
2) civilian clothes esp. when worn by a naval or 
military officer. — Arab, mufti , active part, of 
dfta , ‘he expounded the law’, IV (— causative) 
conjugation of fata , ‘he decided, declared’. See 
futwa. 

mug, n., a drinking cup. — Earlier mugg , rel. to 
Swell, mug , Norw. mugge, LG. mokke, mukke , 
Du. mok, G. Muck , Mock; of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: mug-ful, adj. 
mug, n., face (slang). — Perhaps from prec. word. 
Derivatives: mug, tr. v., to photograph, esp. to 
photograph a criminal; intr. v., to make faces, 
mugg-er, n. 

mug, n., a fool, dupe (English Slang ) — Of un- 
certain origin. 

mugger, muggur, n., the common crocodile of 
India (Crocodilus palustris). — Hind. magar, fr. 
OI. makarafy, ‘sea monster, crocodile’, which is 
rel. to OI. nakrafy, ‘crocodile’, ndkrah, ‘a kind of 
aquatic animal’; prob. of Dravidian origin, 
mugget, n., 1) the lily of the valley; 2) the wood- 
ruff. — F. muguet, ‘lily of the valley; woodruff’, 
fr. ( noix ) muguette, alteration of (noix) muscade , 
‘nutmeg’ (cp. the transitory forms muguade , 
mugate), fr. muse, ‘musk’. See musk and cp. 
muscardine, muscat. 

muggins, n., a simpleton. — From^the surname 
Muggins. Cp. juggins. 

Muggletonian, n., a member of a sect founded by 
the English tailor Lodowicke- Muggleton (1609- 
98). For the ending see suff. -ian. 
muggy, adj., damp. — From dial, mug, ‘a drizzle’, 
which is of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. mugga , 
‘drizzling mist’, and Norw. mugg, ‘mist, mold’, 
which are rel. to ON. mygla , ‘mold’, and cogn. 
with L. mucus , ‘slime from the nose’. See mucus 
and cp. next word. 

Derivative: muggi-ness, n. 

Mugtlidae, n. pi., a family of fishes, the gray 
mullet (ichthyol.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae fr. L. mugil, ‘the mullet’, which is cogn. 
with Gk. ‘mullet’, ‘mucus of the 

nose, slime’, L. mucus, ‘mucus of the nose’. See 
mucus and cp. prec. word. 

mugwort,n., the plant Artemisia vulgaris. — ME., 
fr. OE. mucgwyrt, lit. ‘midge wort’. See midge 
and wort. 

mugwump, n., an independent man in politics. — 
Algonquian mugquomp, ‘great chief’. 
Muharram, also Moharram, n., the first month of 
the Mohammedan year. — Arab, muhdrram, lit. 
‘sacred, forbidden’, pass, part, of frdrrama, ‘he 
forbade’, II (= intensive) conjugation of ha- 
rama , ‘he forbade’, hdruma, ‘was forbidden’. See 
harem, herem. 

Muhleubergia, n., a large genus of grasses (hot.) 

— ModL., named after the American botanist 
Gotthilf Henry Ernest Muhlenberg (1753-1815). 
For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

muktar, n., an agent or attorney (India). — Hind. 
mukhtdr , fr. Arab, mukhtar , lit. ‘chosen’, pass, 
part, of ikhtdra, ‘he chose’, the VIII conjugation 
of kkdra, ‘he chose’, whence khayr , ‘good, well- 
being’. Cp. mohair. 

mulatto, n., the offspring of a negro and a white 
man. — Sp. and Port, mulato , ‘of mixed breed’, 
fr. Arab, muwallad , ‘one bom of an Arab father 
and a foreign mother’, prop. pass. part, of the 
II conjugation of walada , ‘he begot’, waladat, 
‘she bore (a child’), rel. to Ethiop. walada , Heb. 
yalddh , Ugar. yld, Aram. y £ lidh,y*ledh, Syr. iledh, 
‘he begot’ (fem. ‘she bore’), Akkad, waladu, 
later form aladu , ‘to beget, to bear (a child)’. The 
word was influenced in form by a folk-etymo- 
logical association with Sp. mulo , ‘mule’, fr. L. 
mulus. 

mulberry* n. — ME. mulberie , dissimilated fr. 
earlier ME. murberie , fr. OE. morberie , a hybrid 
coined fr. L. morum , ‘blackberry, mulberry’, and 



OE .berie, ‘berry’ [cp. MDu .moerbeye,moerbesie 
(Du. moerbezie, moerbei ), OHG. miirberi , MHG 
morber and the dissimilated forms: MHG. mul- 
ber , G. Maulbeere , which are also compounded 
of L. morum and the respective equivalent of 
OE. berie (see berry)]. L. morum is borrowed fr. 
Gk. p.opov, jxcopov, ‘mulberry, blackberry’, 
which is prob. cogn. with Arm. mor , mori, 
‘blackberry’, Mir. merenn, W. merwydden, ‘mul- 
berry’. It. mora. Rum. murd, OF. moure (F. 
mure), OProven?., Cat., Sp. and Port, mora, 
‘mulberry’, derive fr. L. mora, pi. of morum , 
‘mulberry’ (the neut. pi. ending a having been 
mistaken for a fem. sing.) Cp. also Morus, 
murrey, and the second element in sycamore, 
mulch, n., moist straw, leaves, etc., spread around 
plants to prevent the evaporation of the mois- 
ture. — ME. molsh , ‘soft’, rel. to OE. melsc , 
‘mellow’, Du. mals, dial. G. molsch, mulsch, 
‘soft, ripe’, OHG. molawen , ‘to become soft’, 
MHG. molwic, G. mollig , ‘soft’, fr. I.-E. base 
*mel-, ‘to rub, grind’. See meal, ‘edible grain’, 
and words there referred to, and cp. esp. moil, 
mellow, mollify. 

Derivatives: mulch , tr. v., mulch-er, n. 

Mulciber, n., a surname of Vulcan (Roman my- 
thol.) — L. Mulciber, for * Mulce-dhros, lit. ‘the 
appeaser’, fr. mule ere, ‘to stroke, soften, ap- 
pease’. See demulcent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

mulct, n., fine. — L. mulcta , more correctly mult a, 
‘penalty, fine’, which is either an Oscan or a 
Samnite word. 

mulct, tr. v., to fine. — L. mulctdre , more cor- 
rectly multare, ‘to punish, fine’, fr. mulcta, multa. 
See mulct, n. 

Derivatives: mulct-able , adj., mulct-ary, adj., 
mulct-ation, n., mulct-ative, adj., mulctu-ary, 
adj. 

mule, n., a hybrid between the horse and the ass. 
ME., fr. OF. mul, fr. L. mula, fem. of mulus, 
‘mule’ (whence OF. mul, replaced in F. by its 
diminutive mulet). L. mulus stands for *mugh- 
slos (cp. the diminutive muscellus , fr. *muxellus) 
and is cogn. with Gk. fi.uxX6<; (for *mukslos), 
‘he-ass’, Alb. musk, ‘mule’. Cp. muleta. 
Derivatives: mul-ish, adj., mul-ish-ly, adv., mul- 
ish- ness, n. 

mule, n., a kind of slipper. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. 
mulleus, ‘a reddish shoe’, which is rel. to mull us, 
‘the red mullet’. See mullet, ‘seafish’. 
muleta, n., a rod with a red flag used in bullfights. 
— Sp., lit. ‘a young she-mule’, dimin. of mula , 
‘she-mule’. See 1st mule, 
muleteer, n., a mule driver. — MF. (— F.) mule- 
tier, fr. mulet, ‘mule’, dimin. of OF. mul, ‘mule’, 
fr. L. mulus. See mule and -eer. 
muley, adj. and n. — See mulley. 
muliebrity, n., womanliness, effeminacy. — L. 
muliebritas , ‘womanliness’, fr. muliebris , ‘wom- 
anly, female’, fr. mulier, ‘woman, wife’, fr. ear- 
lier *mulies ; of uncertain origin. For the change 
of s to b cp. funebris, ‘pertaining to a funeral’, 
which stands for *funesris , fr. funus , ‘funeral, 
burial’. For the ending see suff. -ity. 
mull, tr. v., 1) to powder (dial. English) ; to muddle 
(dial. English). — ME. mullen , ‘to grind’, fr. ME. 
mul, mol, ‘dust’, fr. OE. myl , ‘dust’, which is rel. 
to Swed. muU , MLG., MDu., Du. mul, ‘loose 
earth’, G. MiiU , ‘garbage’; fr. I.-E base *mel~, 
‘to rub, grind’. See meal, ‘edible grain’, and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. mulier, n. 
mull, n., 1) dust, rubbish (dial. English ) ; 2) mess, 
muddle (colloq. English). — ME. mul , mol, ‘dust’. 
See prec. word and cp, mullock, 
mull, n., a thin soft muslin. — Shortened fr. 
mulmul (q.v.) 

mull, n., a promontory; used in Scottish place 
names. — Cp. ON. muli, *a snout, muzzle; a 
jutting crag’, which is rel. to OFris. mula , MDu. 
mule, muul, Du. muil, OHG. mula, MHG. mule, 
mul, G. Maul, ‘muzzle, mouth’, Goth .faur-mul- 
jan, ‘to muzzle’, and cogn. with Gk. jjiuXXov, 
fxuXXoi;, ‘lip; lip of the vulva’, {luXXetv, ‘to close 
the lips’, txoXXatvetv, ‘to make grimaces’. All 
these words are prob. formed from the I.-E. 
imitative base *mu~. 

mull, n., a snuff box. — Scot, form of mill for 



grinding. 

mull, tr. v., to heat wine or beer. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

mullah, n., a Mohammedan teacher; an ex- 
pounder of the Koran.— Pers. and Hind, mulla 
(Turk, molla), fr. Arab, mould, ‘master, sir, 
judge, magistrate’, fr. wdliya, ‘he reigned, gov- 
erned’. Cp. vilayet and words there referred to. 
mullein, also mullen, n., a tall plant of the figwort 
family. — ME. moleyn , fr. AF, moleine (cor- 
responding to F. molene), lit. ‘the soft-leaved 
plant’, fr. OF. (= F.) mol, ‘soft’, fr. L. mollis. 
See mollify and cp. words there referred to. 
mulier, n., a stone for grinding. — ME. mullen, ‘to 
powder, grind’, fr. ME. mul, mol, ‘dust’. See 
mull, ‘to powder’. 

mullet, n., two kinds of edible seafish: the red 
mullet and the gray mullet . — ME. molet, fr. 
MF. mulet, dimin. formed fr. Late L. mulus, 
corresponding to L. mullus, ‘the red mullet’, fr. 
Gk. {jluXXo?, ‘name of a fish’, which is rel. 
to Gk. jjLeXas, ‘black’, and cogn. with L. 
mulleus, ‘reddish’, OI. malinah, ‘dirty, stained, 
black’, mlanal i, ‘black’. See melauo- and cp. also 
surmullet. Cp. also mule, ‘a kind of slipper’, 
mullet, also molet, n., a star, usually five-pointed 
(her.) — ME. molet , fr. MF. molette, ‘mullet, 
rowel’ (F. molette , ‘rowel’), dimin. formed fr. L. 
mola, ‘millstone, mill’. See mill for grinding and 
cp. mull, ‘a snuff box’. 

mulley, adj., hornless; n. 1) a hornless cow; 2) 
any cow (dial. British). — Scot, moiley, prob. of 
Celtic origin and lit. meaning ‘bald’. Cp. Ir. 
maol, ‘bald*. 

mulligatawny, n., an East Indian soup flavored 
with curry powder. — Tamil milagu-ta^nir, com- 
pounded of milagu , ‘pepper’, and tannir , ‘cool 
water’, fr. tan, ‘cool’, and nir, ‘water’, 
mulligrubs, n., 1) colic; 2) low spirits (colloq.) — 
Invented word. 

mulliou, n., a vertical column between the lights 
of a window. — Prob. dissimilated fr. earlier 
munnion , fr. OF. monial, ‘mullion’. See monial 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: mullion-ed , adj. 
mullock, n., dirt, refuse. — Formed with suff. 
-ock fr. mull, ‘dust, rubbish’, 
mulmul, n., muslin. — Pers. malmal, fr. Hind. 

malmal. Cp. mull, ‘muslin’, 
mulse, n., wine mixed with honey. — L. mulsum 
(scil. vinum), neut. of mulsus, ‘mixed with honey’, 
which stands for *mel-sos and is cogn. with L. 
mel, gen. mellis, ‘honey.’ See mel. 
mult-, form of multi- before a vowel, 
multeity, n., the quality of being many. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ity fr. L. multus , ‘much, many’. 
See multi-. 

multi-, combining form meaning ‘much, many’. 
— L. multi-, fr. multus , ‘much, many’, which 
stands for *mltos, fr. I.-E. base *mel-, ‘strong, 
great, numerous’, whence also L. melior , ‘bet- 
ter’ (orig. prob. ‘stronger’), Gk. jJidcXa, ‘very, 
very much, exceedingly’, ^aXXov, ‘more, rather’, 
pcaXurra, ‘most, mostly’. See meliorate and cp. 
mulct. 

multicycle, n., a cycle with manny wheels. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. multus, ‘much, many’, and 
Gk. xuxXo<;, ‘ring, circle’. See multi- and cycle, 
multifarious, adj., manifold, various. — L. multi- 
fdrius, ‘manifold, various’ (fr. multifariam, ‘in 
many places’), prob. orig. meaning ‘that which 
can be expressed in many ways’ ; compounded 
of multus, ‘much, many’, and fas, in the sense of 
‘utterance, expression, manifestation’, which is 
rel. to fdri, ‘to speak’. See multi- and -farious and 
• cp. bifarious. 

Derivatives: multifarious-ly, adv., multifarious- 
ness, n. 

multifid, adj., cleft into many parts. — L. multi- 
fidus, ‘cleft into many parts’, compounded of 
multus, ‘much, many’ and fid-, past stem of fin- 
dere , ‘to split, cleave’. See multi- and fissile and 
cp. bifid, triiid, quadrifid. 

Derivative: multifid-ly, adv. 
multiform, adj., having many forms. — L. multi- 
formis, compounded of multus, ‘much, many’, 
and forma , ‘form, shape'. See multi- and form, 
n. 
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Derivatives: multiform-ed , adj., multiform-ity, 
n. 

Multigraph, n., trademark for a printing machine 
used for reproducing typewritten letters. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. multus, ‘much, many’, and 
Gk. -Y^papo*;, fr. ‘to write’. See multi- 

and -graph. 

Derivatives : multigraph , tr. v., multigraph-er , n. 
multilateral, adj., many-sided. — Compounded 
of multi- and L. latus , gen. lateris, ‘side’. See 
lateral. 

Derivative: multilateral-ly, adv. 
multinomial, adj., consisting of many terms, poly- 
nomial ( alg .) — Formed fr. L. multus , ‘much, 
many’ (see multi-), on analogy of binomial (q.v.) 
multipara, n., a woman who has borne two or 
more children. — ModL. See next word, 
multiparous, adj., bearing more than one off- 
spring at a birth ( zool .) — ModL. multiparus , 
compounded of multus, ‘much, many’, and L. 
parSre , ‘to bring forth, produce’. See multi- and 
parent and cp. -parous. 

multipartite, adj., divided into many parts. — L. 
multipartitus, ‘divided into many parts’, lit. 
‘much divided’, compounded of multus, ‘much, 
many’, and partitus , ‘divided’, pp. of partiri, ‘to 
divide’. See multi- and partite, 
multiped, multipede, adj., having many feet. — L. 
multipes, gen. multipedis , ‘many-footed’, com- 
pounded of multus , ‘much many’, and pis , gen. 
pedis , ‘foot’. See multi- and pedal. 

Derivative: multiped, multipede, n., a multiped 
animal. 

multiple, adj., manifold, having many parts. — 
F., fr. L. multiplex. See multiplex and cp. equi- 
multiple. 

Derivative: multiple , n. 

multiplex, adj., manifold. — L. multiplex, gen. 
multiplied, ‘that which has many folds, mani- 
fold, numerous’, compounded of multus , ‘much, 
many’, and the base of plied, plicare , ‘to fold, 
twist’. See multi- and plicate and cp. multi- 
plicity. 

multiplicable, adj., multipliable. — L. multiplica- 
bilis , fr. multiplicare. See multiply and -able. 
Derivative: multipUcabil-ity, n. 
multiplicand, n., the number that is to be multi- 
plied by another. — L. multiplicands, ‘to be 
multiplied’, gerundive of multiplicare . See multi- 
ply. For other Latin gerundives or their deriv- 
atives used in English cp. agenda and words 
there referred to. 

multiplicate, adj., multiple. — L., multipliers, 
pp. of multiplicare. See multiply and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives : multiplicate, n., multiplicat-ive , adj., 
multiplicat-ive-ly, adv. 

multiplication, n. — ME. multiplicacioun, fr. OF. 
(— F.) multiplication, fr. L. multipUcdtionem , 
acc. of multiplicdtio , pp. of multiplicare. See 
multiply and -ion. 

multiplicity, n., the quality of' being manifold. — 
Late L. multiplicitds , ‘manifoldness, multiplicity’, 
fr. multiplex, gen. multiplied. See multiplex and 
-ity. 

multiply, tr. and intr. v. — ME. multiplier fr. OF. 
(= F.) multiplier, fr. L. multiplicare , ‘to multi- 
ply’, fr. multiplex , gen. multiplied . See multiplex. 
Derivatives: multipli-able , adj., multipli-er , n., 
multiplying, adj. 

multitude, n., a great number; numerousness; a 
throng. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. multitu- 
dinem, acc. of multitudd, ‘a great number, multi- 
tude’, which is formed fr. multus, ‘much, many’, 
with suff. -tudo. See multiply and -tude. 
Derivatives: multitudin-al, multi tudin-ary , adjs., 
multitudin-ism, n., multitudin-ist, n., multitudin - 
ist-ic, adj., multitudinous (q.v.) 
multitudinous, adj., consisting of a multitude. — 
Coined by Shakespeare fr. L. multitudd , gen. 
-udinis. See multitude and -ous. 

Derivatives: multitudinous-ly, adv., multitu- 
dinous-ness, n. 

multure, n., a toll or fee paid for the grinding of 
grain (Scot. law). — ME. moulture, fr. OF. 
moulture (F. mouture ), fr. VL. molitura, ‘grind- 
ing of grain’ (whence also OProvenc. moldura , 
Sp. moledura, ‘grinding’), fr. L. molere, ‘to 



grind’. See meal, ‘edible grain’, and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ure. 
mum, interj.', be silent! silence! — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. mumble, mump, mumps. 
Derivatives: mum , adj., silent, mum, intr. v., to 
be silent. 

mum, n., a kind of strong beer, orig. made in 
Brunswick, Germany. — LG. mumme (whence 
G. Mumme, Du. mom); allegedly named after 
the brewer Christian Mumme , who first brewed 
this kind of beer in 148£. 
mum, intr. v., to act in dumb show. — ME. 
mommen , fr. OF. momer, mommer, ‘to mask 
oneself’ (whence OF. momon , ‘mask’, F. mo- 
merie, ‘mummery’), which prob. derives fr. the 
child’s word momo, expressing astonishment. 
Cp. G. Mumme (now obsol.), ‘mask’ whence 
mummen (now einmummen, vermummen ), ‘to 
muffle’. Cp. also Sp. and Port, momo , ‘grimace’. 
Cp. also mummery. 

mum, n. — Vulgar corruption of madam, 
mum, n., chrysanthemum. — Formed from the 
ending of chrysanthemum . 
mumble, intr. and tr. v., to speak indistinctly. — 
ME. momelen, ‘to speak indistinctly’, derived fr. 
ME. mom, ‘a slight sound’, which is of imitative 
origin. Cp. Du. mommelen. The - b - in mumble is 
excrescent. Cp. mum, ‘to be silent’. Cp. also 
mump. For the ending see freq. suff. -le. 
Derivatives: mumble , n., mumbl-er , n., mumbl- 
ing-ly , adv. 

Mumbo Jumbo, 1) name of an African idol; 2) 
(not cap.) an object of superstitious fear. — 
Corruption of Mama Dyumbo, from Mandingo, 
a West African Negro dialect, 
mummer, n., an actor in a dumb show. — MF. 
momeur, mommeur , fr. momer, mommer, ‘to 
mask oneself’. See mum, ‘to act in dumb show’, 
mummery, n., a dumb show. — MF. ( = F.) 
momerie, fr. OF. momeur. See prec. word and -y 
(representing OF. -ie). 

mummification, n. — See mummify and -ation. 
mummiform, adj., shaped like a mummy. — Com- 
pounded of mummy and -form, 
mummify, tr. v., to make into a mummy; intr. v., 
to become like a mummy, to dry up, shrivel. — 
F. momifier , compounded of momie, ‘mummy’, 
and -fier, ‘to make into’, fr. L. - ficare, fr. 
facer e, ‘to make, do’. See mummy and -fy. 
mummy, n., an embalmed body. — ME. mummie , 
fr. OF. ( = F.) momie , fr. ML. mumia , fr. Arab. 
mumiya 1 , ‘mummy’, fr. Pers. mum , ‘wax’. 
Derivative: mummy, tr. v.. to mummify, 
mump, intr. v., to mumble; to whine like a beg- 
gar. — Obsol. Du. mompen, ‘to cheat, deceive’, 
orig. prob. ‘to mumble, whine’ (cp. Du. mom- 
melen, mompelen, ‘to mutter, mumble’) ; of imi- 
tative origin Cp. mumble, 
mump, n., a grimace (obsol.) — Fr. prec. word, 
mump, n., mumps. — See mumps, 
mumper, n., a deceitful beggar. — Formed fr. 

mump, v., with agential suff. -er. 
mumps, n., an infectious disease, characterized 
by the swelling of the salivary glands ; parotitis. 

— Fr. mump, ‘grimace’, so called in allusion to 
the patient’s appearance. 

munch, intr. and tr. v., to chew. — ME. monchen, 
prob. imitative; not connected with F. manger, 
‘to eat’. Cp crunch. 

Derivatives: munch, n., munch-er , n. 
Munchausen, n., inexact for Munchhausen in the 
name of Baron Karl Friedrich Hieronymus von 
Miinchhausen (1720-97), a German adventurer, 
who served in the Russian army against the 
Turks; pretended author of a book of wildly 
exaggerated exploits really written by Rudolph 
Erich Raspe (1734-94), and entitled Baron 
Munchausen , Narrative of his Marvellous Trav- 
els (published in 1785). 

Derivatives : Munchausen-ism, n., Munchausen- 
ize, intr. v. 

mundane, adj., pertaining to the world; worldly. 

— ME., fr. OF. (— F.) mondain , fr. Late L. 
munddnus , ‘of, or pertaining to, the world’, fr. 
L. mundus , ‘world, universe, the heavens, the 
heavenly bodies, the earth, the inhabitants of 
the earth’, of uncertain origin; not related to the 
Latin adjective mundus, ‘clean, cleanly, neat’, 



nor to L. movere , ‘to move*. Cp. extramundane, 
ultramondane, monde, demimonde, mound, 
‘globe’. 

Derivatives: mundane-ly, adj., mundane-ness , 
n., mundanity (q.v.) 

mundanity, n., worldliness. — MF. (= F.) mon- 
danite, fr. ML. mundanitatem , acc. of munddni- 
tds, fr. Late L. munddnus. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

mundungus, n., tobacco with an offensive smell 
(obsol.) — Sp. mondongo, ‘paunch, tripe, intes- 
tines’, rel. to mondejo , ‘paunch, belly (of a pig)’, 
mungo, n., a kind of fine shoddy. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

mungoos, rn ungoose, n. — See mongoose. 
Munichion, also Munychion, n., name of the 10th 
month of the Attic Greek calendar (correspond- 
ing to the second half of April and first half of 
May). — Gk. Mouvix^tov, less exactly spelled 
Moovu/icov 

municipal, adj., pertaining to the government of 
a city or town. — L. municipaiis, fr. municipium, 
‘a town that possessed the right of Roman cit- 
izenship, but was governed by its own laws, a 
free town', fr. municeps, gen. municipis, ‘inhab- 
itant of a municipium or free town, citizen', 
lit. ‘a receiver of duties’, compounded of munia , 
‘official duties’, and the stem of caper e, ‘to 
catch, seize, take, hold’. The first element is rel. 
to miinus , ‘service, office, function’, communis, 
‘common, universal, public’. See mean, ‘of low 
rank’, and cp. common; cp. also munificence, re- 
munerate. For the second element see captive; 
for the ending see adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: municipal, n., municipal-ism, n., 
municipal-ist, n., municipality (q.v.), municipal- 
ize, tr. v., municipal-iz-ation, n., municipal-ly , 
adv. 

municipality, n. — F. municipality, fr, municipal, 
fr. L. municipaiis (see municipal); introduced 
into English by the statesman Edmund Burke 
(1729-97). For the ending see suff. -ity. 
munificence, n., great liberality. — F., fr. L. 
munificentia , ‘bountifulness, liberality, generos- 
ity’, fr. munificus. See next word and -ce. 
munificent, adj., very liberal. — Back formation 
fr. munificentior, enmpar. of munificus, ‘bounti- 
ful, liberal, generous’, lit. ‘present-making’, fr. 
munus, ‘service, office, function ; gift’, and -ficus, 
‘making’, fr. -ficere, unstressed form of facere , 
Ho make, do’. See municipal and -fic. 
Derivatives: munificent-ly, adv., munificent -ness 
n. 

muniment, n., 1) protection; 2) pi. a document, 
esp. a title deed (law). — ME. munimente, fr. 
MF. muniment, fr. L. munimentum, ‘defense, 
fortification, protection’ (in ML. ‘title deed’), 
fr. munire, Ho surround with a wall, defend, for- 
tify, protect’, fr. moenia , ‘walls, bulwarks’, 
which developed fr. *moi-ni - and is rel. to L. 
murus (fr. *moi-ros), ‘wall*. Cp. next word. Cp. 
also mural and words there referred to. For the 
ending see suff. -ment. 

munition, n., 1) pi., military stores, provisions; 2) 
military material stored. — MF. (— F.) muni- 
tion, fr. L. munitionem, acc. of munitio, ‘fortifi- 
cation, defense’, fr. munitus, pp. of munire. See 
muniment and -ion and cp. premunition. 
Derivatives : munition, tr. v., munition-eer, n., 
munition-er, n. 

munjeet, n., Indian madder. — Hind, mahjit, fr. 
Ol. manjiftha, which is perh. fern, of ma/ijiftha , 
super!, of mahjiifi, ‘beautiful, lovely, charming’, 
a word of uncertain etymology. For the ending 
see superl. suff. -est. 
munnion, n. — See mullion. 
munshi, also moonshee, n , a native interpreter ; a 
native teacher of Indian languages ( Anglo - 
India) — Hind, munshi, fr. Arab, munshi', part, 
of ansha'a , ‘he caused to rise’, IV ( — causative) 
conjugation of ndsha'a, ‘he rose, was high; he 
grew up’, which is rel. to Heb. ndsa , ‘he lifted’. 
See nasi. 

muntjac, muntjak, n., a small deer of eastern and 
southern Asia. — Native Malay, fr. Javanese. 
Muntz, Muntz’s metal. — Named after its inven- 
tor George F. Muntz of Birmingham, England 
(died in 1857). 
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Muraena, Murena, the genus of morays. — L. 
muraena, murena , ‘sea eel, lamprey’ (whence F. 
morene), fr, Gk. or^upauvoc, (jiupatva, of s.m., 
fr. ap-Opo?, [i.upo<;, ‘sea eel’. See moray. 

Muraenidae, Murenidae, n., pl. s the family of the 
morays ( zool .) — ModL., formed fr. prec. 
word with suff. -idae (q.v.). 

muraenoid, murenoid, adj., resembling the moray. 

— Compounded of muraena and Gk. -osi8%, 
‘like’, fr. elSo^, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

murage, n., formerly a tax paid for the building 
and repairing of city walls. — ME., fr. OF., fr. 
ML. muragium , fr. L. murus . See mural and -age. 

mural, adj., pertaining to a wall. — F. mural, fr. 
L. muralis,^ of, or pertaining to, a wall’, fr. 
murus (OL. moiros , moerus ), ‘wall’, which 
stands for *moi-ros and is rel. to moenia (fr. 
*moi-ni-), ‘walls, bulwarks’. See muniment and 
cp. murage, mure, muromontite, extramural, in- 
tramural, immure. Cp. also mere, ‘boundary’. 

murder, n. — ME. mordre , morder, morthre , fr. 
OE. mordor , mordur, rel. to Goth, maurpr, ‘mur- 
der’, OE. mord, OS., OFris. morth , ON. mord , 
Dan., Swed. mord, MDu. moort , mort, Du. 
moord, OHG. mord , MHG. mort , G. Mord , 
‘murder’, and cogn. with L. mors, gen. mortis , 
‘death’, morf , ‘to die’. See mortal. 

Derivatives: murder, v. (q.v.), murder-ous (q.v.) 

murder, tr. v. — ME. mortheren , murtheren , fr. 

OE. myrddrian , ‘to murder’, fr. OE. mordor , 
‘murder’; rel. to OF. morthia , OHG. murthiren , 
Goth, maurprjan , ‘to murder’. See murder, n. 
Derivatives: murder-er, n., murder-ess , n. 

murderous, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. murder, a 
word of Teut. origin, and -ous, a suff. traceable 
to L. -dsus. 

Derivatives : murderous-ly , adv., murder ous-ness, 
n. 

mure, tr. v., to enclose within walls, immure. — 
ME. muren, fr. OF. (= F.) murer, fr. L. murare, 
‘to enclose within walls’, fr. murus. See mural. 

Murex, n., a genus of marine gastropods {zool.) 

— L. murex, ‘purple fish, purple dye’, of uncer- 
tain, possibly Mediterranean, origin. 

muriate, n., a salt of hydrochloric acid ( chem .) 

— See next word. 

muriatic, adj., hydrochloric (scil. acid). — Coined 
by the German chemist Johann Rudolf Glau- 
ber (1604-70) fr. L. muriaticus, ‘pickled in 
brine’, fr. muria, muries, ‘brine’, which is of 
uncertain etymology. 

Muridae, n. pi., a family of rodents, the rats and 
mice (zool.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae 
fr. L. mils, gen. muris , ‘mouse’. See murine. 

Muriel, fern. PN. — Prob. of Celtic origin and lit. 
meaning ‘sea-bright’. Cp. the Ir. PN. Muirgheal , 
which is compounded of muir , ‘sea’, and geal, 
‘bright'. OIr. muir is rel. to Co., W. mor , ‘sea’, 
and cogn. with L. mare , ‘sea’. See mare, ‘sea’, 
mere, ‘sea’, and cp. the first element in Merlin. 

murk, adj., dark, gloomy {archaic and poet.) — 
ME. mirke , prob. fr. ON. myrkr , Dan. mark, 
Swed. mork, which is rel. to OE. mirce , OS. 
mirki, ‘dark’. 

Derivatives: murk , n., murk-y, adj., murk-i-ly , 
adv., murk-i-ness , n. 

murk, n. — ME. mirke, prob. fr. ON. myrkr , n., 
fr. myrkr , adj. Cp. Dan. mork , Swed. mork, 
‘darkness’, and see murk, adj. 

murmur, n. — ME. murmure , fr. OF. (= F.) 
murmure, fr. murmurer , ‘to murmur’. See 
murmur, v. 

murmur, intr. and tr. v. — ME. murmuren , fr. 

OF. {— F.) murmurer , fr. L. murmurare, fr. 
murmur , ‘a murmur, murmuring', which is of 
imitative origin. Cp. OI. jnurmurak, ‘crackling 
fire’, marmarafi, ‘rustling’, Gk. p.opp.upetv, ‘to 
roar, boil’, Lith. murmlenti , murmenti , ‘to mur- 
mur’, murmeti, ‘to grumble’, OHG. murmuron , 
murmulon , MHG., G. murmeln , ‘to murmur’, 
Du. murmelen , Arm. mrmram, mrmrim (for 
murmuram , resp. murmufim), ‘I murmur, 
grumble, roar’. All these words are traceable to 
the I.-E. reduplicated imitative base *mor-mor-, 
*mur-mur - , ‘to murmur, rustle, grumble’. The 
simple base *mor-, *mur -, appears in OIr. muirn 
(fr. *murni~), ‘noise, rustle’, ON. murra , MDu., 
Du. morren , MHG., G. murren , ‘to murmer, 



growl, grumble’, OE. murnian , murcnian, ‘to 
murmur, complain, grieve’. 

Derivatives : ^murmur-er, n., murmur-ing, adj., 
murmur-ing-ly, adv., murmur -ous, adj., murmur - 
ous-ly, adv. 

muromontite, n., a complex silicate containing 
yttrium metals {mineral.) — So called because 
fpund in Saxony at Maurersberg (in Latin 
Muromontia), lit. ‘wall mountain’. See mural, 
mount and subst. suff. -ite. 
murphy, n., a potato {colloq.) — From the PN. 
Murphy. 

murra, murrha, n., a stone of which precious 
vessels were made {Roman archaeol.) — L. See 

murrhine. 

murrain, n., cattle plague. — ME. moreine , fr. 
MF. morine , fr. VL. * mor ire, corresponding to 
L. mori, ‘to die’; see mortal. Cp. Sp. morriha. 
Port, morrinha , ‘murrain’, which also derive fr. 
VL. *morire. Cp. murrina. 
murre, n., 1) guillemot of the genus Uria; 2) the 
razorbill — Related to dial. E. marrot, morrot , 
‘guillemot’; of uncertain origin. Cp. next word, 
murrelet, n., any of various birds of the auk 
family. — Formed fr. murre with dimin. suff. 
-let. 

murrey, adj., mulberry red; dark purplish red ; n., 
murrey color. — ME., fr. MF. morie , fr. ML. 
moratus, ‘mulberry colored’, fr. L. morum, 
‘mulberry’. See mulberry, 
murrhine, adj., made of, or resembling, murra; n., 
a murrhine vase {Roman antiq.). — L. murr(h)i- 
nus, ‘of, or made of, murra’, fr. murra, less cor- 
rectly. murrha, ‘fluorspar; agate; a glass imita- 
tion’, which is of Iranian origin. Cp. Pers. mori , 
muri, ‘globule of glass’. Cp. also Gk. |i6ppia, 
pto\Sppivx {pi.), which are of the same origin and 
meaning as L. murra. 

murrina, n., a disease of horses (veter.) — Sp. 
morriha, ‘murrain’. See murrain. 

Mus, n., a genus of rodents, the mouse {zool.) — 
L. mus , gen. miiris, ‘mouse’. See mouse. 

Musa, n., a genus of trees, the banana {bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Arab. mauza h , ‘banana’, fr. mauz, 
‘banana tree’. 

Musaph, also spelled Musaf, n., additional prayer 
on the Sabbath and on festivals, immediately 
following the morning prayer (= Shaharith). — 
Mishnaic Heb. musaph , ‘additional offering, ad- 
ditional prayer’, prop, subst. use of the Hoph‘al 
part, of ydsaph, ‘he added, increased’, which is 
rel. to Aram, osiph, Syr. auseph, ‘he added’, and 
prob. also to Akkad. u$$upu, 'to add’, fiptu, 
‘interest’. 

Musca, n., a genus of flies, the common housefly 
(entomol.) — L. musca, ‘fly’. See midge and cp. 
words there referred to. 
muscadel, n. — A var. of muscatel, 
muscadine, n., a grape grown in the southern 
U.S. — Formed with suff. -ine fr. OProven<?. 
muscada, fern, of muscat, ‘flavored with musk’. 
See muscat. 

muscardine, n., dormouse (obsol. and rare). — F., 
fr. earlier F. muscardin , muscadin , ‘lozenge fla- 
vored with musk’, fr. It. moscardino , of s.m., fr. 
moscado , ‘having the smell of musk’, fr. VL. 
muscatus, of s.m., fr. L. muscus ; see musk and 
cp. muscat. The animal was called muscardine 
by the French naturalist, Comte Georges Louis 
Leclerc de Buffon (1707-88) in allusion to its 
musky smell. 

muscardine, n., a disease of silk worms. — F., fr. 
earlier muscardin . See prec. word, 
muscarine, muscarin, n., an alkaloid found in the 
fungus Agaricus muscarius {chem.) — Formed 
with chem. suff. -ine resp. -in, fr. ModL. Agari- 
cus muscarius, ‘fly agaric’, from the L. adj. 
muscarius, ‘pertaining to flies’, fr. musca , ‘fly’; 
see midge. The fungus was so called from its 
hairy character. 

muscat, n., 1) a light musky grape; 2) a muscatel 
wine. — F., fr. OProven?. muscat, lit. ‘having 
the smell of musk’, fr. VL. muscatus, of s.m., 
fr. L. muscus. See musk and cp. next word, 
muscatel, n., I) a variety of white grape with a 
musky flavor; 2) a sweet wine made from mus- 
catel grapes. — ME. muskadelle, fr. MF. mus- 
catel, muscadel, fr. OProvenc. *muscadel, dimin. 



of muscat. See muscat and dimin. suff. -el and 
cp. moschatel. 

muscle, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. musculus , ‘a little 
mouse; muscle’, dimin. of mus, ‘mouse’; see 
mouse and -cle and cp. mussel. The form of some 
muscles resembles that of a mouse, whence the 
sense development of L. musculus ; cp. Arm. 
mukn, Gk. jxu?, ‘mouse; muscle’, OSlav. mysx, 
‘mouse’, mysica, ‘arm’, OE., OHG., MHG. mus, 
G. Maus, ‘mouse; muscle’; cp. also Arab. 
* ddala h , ‘muscle’, fr. i ddal, ‘field mouse’. It. 
muscolo , Rum. mu§chiu, OProven?. muscle , 
moscle, Sp., Port, musculo, ‘muscle’, Sp. muslo, 
‘thigh’, and G. Muskel , ‘muscle’, all derive fr. 
L. musculus. 

muscoid, adj., mosslike. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
muscus, ‘moss’, and Gk. ~oei$i/)<;, ‘like’, fr. el§o?, 
‘form, shape’. See moss and -oid and cp. next 
word. 

muscology, n., the science of mosses. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. muscus, ‘moss’, and Gk. -Xoyia, 
fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
moss and -logy and cp. prec. word, 
muscovado, n., raw sugar obtained from the juice 
of the sugar-cane after draining off the molasses. 

— Sp. ( azucar ) mascabado or Port, (a^urar) 
mascavado, ‘(sugar) of inferior quality’, fr. mas- 
cabado, ‘raw, unrefined’, shortened fr. menosca- 
bado, pp. of menoscabar , ‘to impair, lessen, de- 
teriorate’, which is compounded of menos, ‘less’ 
(fr. L. minus) and cabo, ‘head’ (fr. L. caput). See 
minus and capital, adj., and cp. mischief. 

Muscovite, n., an inhabitant of Muscovy, a Rus- 
sian. — Formed fr. Muscovy (F. Moscovie ), an- 
cient name of Russia, with subst. suff. -ite. 
Muscovy duck, the musk duck {Cairina moschata) 

— Corruption of musk duck. 

muscular, adj., pertaining to, or performed by, a 
muscle or muscles. — Formed with adj. suff. -ar 
fr. L. musculus. See muscle. 

Derivatives: muscular-ity , n., muscular-ize , tr. 
v., muscular-iz-ation , n. 

musculature, n., system of muscles. — F., fr. L. 
musculus. See muscle and -ure. 
musculo-, combining form meaning ‘muscle’ or 
‘muscular’ {anat.) — L. musculo fr. musculus. 
See muscle. 

musculus, n., a muscle {anat.) — L. musculus. See 
muscle. 

muse, intr. v., to reflect. — ME. musen , fr. OF. 

( — F.) muser, ‘to loiter, dream, ponder deeply’, 
prop, ‘to snuff about’ (said of a dog), fr. ML. 
musum, ‘muzzle’, whence also It. muso, OProv- 
en$. mus, and the OF. dimin. mw.se/ (F. museau), 
whence E. muzzle (q.v.) Cp. amuse and musette. 
Derivatives: muse, n., meditation, muse-ful , adj., 
muse-ful-ly , adv., muse-less , adj., muse-less-ly , 
adv., mus-ing, n. and adj., mus-ing-ly, adv. 
Muse, n., one of the nine goddessess, daughters 
of Zeus and Mnemosyne, protectors of the arts 
{Greek mythol.) — ME., fr. OF. (— F.), fr. L. 
Musa , fr. Gk. Mouaa, p,oucra, ‘Muse; music, 
song’, which stands perh. for *M6v&ia and is 
rel. to p.av$<£veiv, ‘to learn’. See mathematical 
and cp. amusia, mosaic, museum, music, 
musette, n., 1) a small bagpipe; 2) a composition 
for this instrument. — F., fr. MF., fr. OF., fr. 
muser, ‘to play the bagpipe’, fr. OF. mus, ‘mouth, 
muzzle’, fr. ML. musum, of s.m. See muzzle and 
-ette and cp. muse. Cp. also cornmuse. 
museum, n. — L. museum , ‘library, academy, 
study, museum’, fr. Gk. (zouaeiov, lit. ‘seat of 
the Muses’, fr. Moucra, ‘Muse’. See Muse, 
mush, n., 1) a thick soft mass; 2) a porridge (U.S.) 

— A var. of mash. 

Derivative : mush-y, adj. 

mush, n., a march on foot with dogs (Northwest- 
ern America). — Prob. corruption of F. mar- 
che\ ‘go!’ (imper. of marcher , ‘to walk, march, 
go’), a shout of command to the dogs. See 
march, ‘to walk’. 

Derivatives: mush, intr. v., to travel on foot 
with dogs; tr. v., to cause to travel, mush-er, n. 
mushroom, n. — ME. muscheron, fr. OF. meis- 
seron , moisseron (F. mousseron ), fr. ML. mussi- 
rionem , acc. of mussirio, a word of pre-Latin 
origin, used in the North of France; F. mous- 
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seron was influenced in form by F. mousse , 
‘moss’, with which it has nothing in common. 
Derivatives: mushroom , intr. v., mushroom-y, 
adj. 

music, n. — ME. musik , fr. OF. (= F.) musique , 
fr. L. musica, fr. Gk. jzooaLXT) (scil. texvt}), 
‘musical art’, orig. ‘any art in which the Muses 
presided’, fern, of (xoucnxot;, ‘pertaining to the 
Muses’, fr. Mouoroc, ‘Muse’. See muse and -ic. 
musical, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.), fr. ML. 
musicalis, ‘pertaining to music’, fr. L. musica. 
See music and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: musical-ly, adv., musical-ness, n. 
musician, n. — ME. musicien, fr. MF. (— F.), fr. 
musique. See music and -ian. 

Derivative: musician-ly , adv. 
musimon, n. } the moufflon. — L. musimo, musmo. 
See moufflon. 

musk, n., substance secreted by a gland near the 
testicles of the musk deer. — ME. muske , fr. 
OF. ( — F.) muse , fr. L. muscus , fr. Gk. (x6oxoc;, 
fr. Pers. mushk , ‘musk’, fr. OI. mu$kdh , ‘scro- 
tum, testicle’, lit. ‘a little mouse’, fr. md$-, 
‘mouse’. See mouse and cp. muscle. Cp. also 
muscadine, muscardine, muscat, muscatel. Cp. 
also mugget and the second element in nutmeg. 
Derivatives : musk-ish, musk-y, adjs. 
musk el lunge, n., a large pike of North America, 
— Algonquian maskinonge , lit. ‘large pike’, 
musket, n., hand gun, formerly used by infantry; 
replaced by the rifle. — MF. (~ F.) mousquet , 
fr. It. moscheito , ‘arrow for a crossbow’ (now 
meaning ‘musket’), lit. ‘a little fly’, fr. mosca , 
‘fly’, fr. L. musca. See midge and -et and cp. 
mosquito. For sense development cp. zum- 
booruky ‘a small gun’, which is traceable to 
Arab, zambur , ‘a hornet’. 

Musketeer, n., a soldier armed with a musket. — 
F. mousquetaire, fr. mousquet , ‘musket’. See 
musket and -eer and cp. mousquetaire. 
musketoon, n., a short musket with large bore. — 
F. mousquetoriy formed fr. mousquet , ‘musket’, 
on analogy of It. moschettone. See musket and 
-oon. 

musketry, n., muskets collectively. — F. mous- 
quet erie, formed fr. mousquet , ‘musket’, on the 
analogy of It. moschetteria. See musket and -ry. 
muskus grass. — Fr. Du. muskus y ‘musk’, fr. L. 

muscus. See musk. 

Muslim, n. — See Moslem, 
muslin, n., a fine soft cotton fabric. — F. mous- 
seline, fr. It. mussolina, dimin. formed from 
Mussolo, Italian name of Mosul , town in Meso- 
potamia (now Iraq), where this material was 
originally made. Cp. mousseline, 
muslinet, n. — Dimin. of prec. word. For the 
ending see suff. -et. 

musnud, n., a large cushion used by princes in 
India, Persia, etc. — Hind, masnad, fr. Arab. 
masnad, lit. ‘something to lean upon’, fr. sanada , 
‘he leaned upon’. Cp. sunnud. 
musquash, n., 1) a muskrat; 2) its fur. — Prop, 
‘the red animal’, from an Algonquian native 
word meaning ‘red’. 

muss, n., mess, confusion, disorder. — Prob. a 
var. of mess. 

Derivative: muss , tr. v., to disarrange, confuse, 
mussel, n., any of several bivalve mollusks. — 
ME. muscle , fr. OE. muscelle , muscle, fr. VL. 
*muscula [whence also OF. musle (F. moule ), 
OS., OHG. muscula (MHG., G. muschel ), 
‘mussel’], corresponding to L. musculus , ‘little 
mouse, muscle; sea mussel’. See muscle. 
Derivatives: mussel-ed , adj., mussel-er , n. 
muss uck, mussuk, n., a leathern skin for water 
(India) — Hind, masak , fr. OI. masakah. 
Mussulman, n., a Moslem. — Turk, musulman , 
fr. Pers. musulman, which is formed with the 
adj. suff. -an fr. Arab, muslim , ‘Moslem’. See 
Moslem. 

must, aux. v., am (or is, are) obliged to. — ME. 
moste , fr. OE. moste, pret. of mot an, ‘to be 
allowed to, be able to, have opportunity to, 
have to’, rel. to OS. motan, ‘to be obliged to, 
have to’, OEris. mota, MLG. moten, MDu., Du. 
moeten, ‘to be obliged to’, OHG. muo 3 an, MHG. 
mue^en, ‘to be allowed to, have to’, G. miissen , 
‘to be obliged to’, Goth, gamotan , ‘to have 



room to, be able to’, fr. Teut. base *mdtan, ‘to 
fix, allot, appoint, something; to have room; 
to be able; to be obliged’, d-degree of I.-E. base 
med-, ‘to measure, limit’, whence OE. metan, ‘to 
measure’. See mete, ‘to measure’, and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also mote, ‘may’. 
Derivative: must, n. 

must, n., mold, mustiness. — Prob. back forma- 
tion fr. musty. 

must, adj., frenzied, mad (said of male elephants). 
— Hind, mast, fr. Pers. mast, rel. to OI. matta -, 
‘drunk, intoxicated’, pp. of madati, ‘boils, bub- 
bles, gets drunk*, fr. I.-E. base *mad-, ‘wet, to 
drip’. See meat and cp. words there referred to. 
must, n., new wine. — ME., fr. OE. must, fr. L. 
mustum , ‘new wine’, shortened fr. mustum vf- 
num, fr. mustus, ‘fresh, new’, which possibly 
stands for *mus-tos, ‘wet, moist’, fr. I.-E. *meu-s-. 
See moss and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. mustard. F. mout, It. mosto. OSlav. mustu, 
‘new wine’, also derive fr. L. mustum. 
mustache, moustache, n. — MF. (= F.) mous- 
tache, fr. It. mostaccio, a collateral form of mo- 
stacchio, fr. MGk. ^otaraxt, fr. Gk, (xuava^, 
‘upper lip, mustache’, which is rel. to 
‘mouth, jaws’, lit. ‘that with which one chews’, 
(aaoTiyao, ‘I gnash the teeth’, [iaodtopiat. (for 
*p.a$£ao|xoa ) , ‘I chew, bite’, fr. I.-E. base 
*menth , ‘to chew’. See mouth and cp. mastic, 
masticate. 

Derivatives: mustach-ed, moustach-ed, adj., 

mustach-ial , moustach-ial, adj. 
mustachio, mustache, n. — A blend of Sp. mos- 
tacho and It. mostaccio. See mustache. 
Derivative: mustachio-ed, adj. 
mustang, n., the small, half-wild horse of the 
American prairies. — Mexican Sp. mesteho, 
mestengo, ‘ownerless animal, stray’, fr. Sp. 
mesteho , mestengo, ‘belonging to graziers’, fr. 
mesta , ‘company of graziers’, fr. L. mixta, fern, 
pp. of miscere, ‘to mix’ (see mix); influenced in 
form by Sp. mostrenco , ‘straying, wild’, fr. 
mostrar , fr. L. monstrdre, ‘to show’, 
mustard, n. — ME., fr. OF. moustarde (F. mou- 
tarde ), fr. moust (F. mout), ‘new wine, must’, fr. 
L. mustum. Accordingly mustard lit. means 
‘seasoned with must’. See must, ‘new wine’, and 
cp. -urd. 

mustee, n., an octoroon; a half-caste. — Corrup- 
tion of Sp. mestizo. See mestizo and cp. mestee. 
Mustelidae, n., pi., a family of carnivorous ani- 
mals as weasels, badgers, skunks. — ModL., 
formed with suff. -idae fr. L. mustela , ‘weasel’. 
See musteline. 

musteline, adj., of, or pertaining to, the family of 
weasels. — Formed with suff. -ine fr. L. mustela , 
‘weasel’, which is of uncertain origin; possibly 
connected with mus, ‘mouse’ (the weasel is re- 
ferred to in classical antiquity as ‘the catcher of 
mice’ ; see mouse). 

muster, tr. v., 1) to collect, gather together; 2) 
intr. v., to come together. — ME. mustren, fr. 
OF. moster, mustrer, monstrer (F. montrer ), ‘to 
show’, fr. L. monstrdre. See monster and cp. 
next word. 

muster, n., an assembling of soldiers; an assem- 
bly for inspection. — ME. mousrtre, fr. OF. mos- 
tre, moustre (F. montre ), lit. ‘that which is 
shown’, fr. mostrer, mustrer, ‘to show’. See 
muster, v. 

musty, adj., moldy. — Prob. for earlier moisty, fr. 
moist (q.v.) Cp. must, ‘mold’. 

Derivatives: musti-ly, adv., musti-ness, n. 
mutable, adj., liable to change, changeable. — L. 
mutabilis , ‘changeable’, fr. mu tare, ‘to change’, 
which is rel. to mutuus , ‘borrowed, lent, re- 
ciprocal, mutual’, and cogn. with OI. methati , 
mithati , ‘changes, alternates, joins, meets, quar- 
rels’, mithdh, ‘alternately, mutually’, mithu, 
‘perverted’, Avestic mi&o, ‘perverted, false’, 
OSlav. mitd, ‘alternately’, mistx, ‘vengeance’, 
Lett, mietus , ‘change’, mituot, mietudt, ‘to ex- 
change, barter’, mitet, ‘to change’, Goth, maid- 
jan, ‘to change’, Hitt, mutai -, ‘to be changed 
into’. All these words are derivatives of I.-E. 
base *meit(h)~ , enlargement of base *mei-, ‘to 
change, exchange’. See mean, ‘of low rank’. See 
also mis-, miss, v., and cp. mew, ‘to shed, molt’, 



molt, mutual, commute, permute, transmute, 
remuda. 

Derivatives: mutabil-ity, n., mutable-ness , n., 
mutabl-y , adv. 

mutate, tr. and intr. v., to change. — L. mutatus, 
pp. of mutare. See mutable and verbal suff. -ate. 
mutation, n., change. — ME. mustacioun, fr. OF. 
(= F.) mutation , fr. L. mutationem , acc. of mu - 
tdtio, ‘change’, fr. mutatus , pp. of mutare. See 
mutable and -ation. 

mutative, adj., liable to change (biol.) — Formed 
with suff. -Ive fr. L. mutatus , pp. of mutare. See 

mutate. 

Mutazilite, n., name of a Shiite sect in Islam, 
founded by Wasil ibn Ata in the 8th cent. — 
Formed with subst. suff. -fte fr. Arab, mu'td - 
zila h , ‘a body of seceders’, fr. mu‘tdzil, ‘seceder’, 
active part, of Vtazala , ‘he seceded’, VIII conju- 
gation of ‘ dzala , ‘he went’, 
mutch, n., a close-fitting cap worn by women and 
little children. — MDu. mutse, ‘cap’, fr. earlier 
almutse. See amice, ‘hood, headdress’, and cp. 
almuce, mozzetta. 

mutchkin, n., an old liquid measure. — MDu. 
mutseken , orig. ‘a little cap’, formed with dim. 
suff. -ken fr. mutse, ‘cap’. See mutch and -kin. 
mute, adj., dumb. — L. mutus, ‘dumb’, prob. fr. 
I.-E. imitative base *mu whence also L. mu in 
mu facere , ‘to mutter’, OI. mu-kah, ‘dumb’, Gk. 
(xuetv, ‘to be shut or closed’ (said esp. of the 
lips and eyes); see 1st mystery. Cp. the imitative 
base *mut-, whence L. muttire, mutire, ‘to 
grunt, mutter’, and see mutter. Cp. also ob- 
mutescence. 

Derivatives: mute, n. and tr. v., mute-ly, adv., 
mute-ness, n. 

mutilate, tr. v., 1) to maim; 2) to destroy. — L. 
mutilatus , pp. mutilare , ‘to mutilate’, fr. mutilus , 
‘maimed, mutilated’, orig. meaning ‘short’, and 
cogn. with OIr. mut, ‘short’, Gael, mutach , 
‘short and thick’. For the ending see verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: mutilation (q.v.), mutilat-ive, adj., 
mutilat-or, n., mutilat-ory, adj. 
mutilation, n. — Late L. mutilatio , gen. -onis, fr. 
L. mutilatus, pp. of mutilare. See prec. word and 

-ion. 

mutineer, n., 1) one guilty of mutiny; 2) intr. v., 
to mutiny. — F. mutinier (a word used in the 
16th cent.), fr. mutin, ‘mutinous’. See mutiny 
and -eer. 

mutinous, adj,, disposed to mutiny, rebellious. — 
See mutiny and -ous. 

Derivatives: mutinous-ly, adv., mutinous-ness, n. 
mutiny, n., rebellion. — Formed with subst. suff. 
-y fr. obsol. mutine, ‘a mutiny’, fr. F. mutiner, ‘to 
rebel, mutiny’, fr. mutin , ‘mutinous, riotous, 
unruly’, fr. OF. muete, meute , ‘riot, revolte’ 
(whence F. meute , ‘pack of hounds; crowd, 
mob, band’), fr. VL. mdvlta , subst. use of movita, 
fern, of mdvitus, corresponding to classical L. 
motus, pp. of movere, ‘to move’. Cp. F. e meute 
(fr. VL. *exmdvita ), ‘riot, tumult’ (orig. ‘move- 
ment, motion’), and see move. 

Derivative: mutiny, intr. v. 
mutism, n., dumbness. — F. mutisme, a hybrid 
coined fr. L. mutus, ‘dumb’, and -isme, a suff. of 
Greek origin. See mute and -ism. 
mutoscope, n., a device conveying the impression 
of a moving picture. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
mutare , ‘to change’, and Gk. -axomov, fr. oxo- 
Tretv, ‘to look at, examine’. See mutable and 
-scope. 

mutt, n. (slang), 1) a fool ; 2) a mongrel dog. — 
Prob. short for muttonhead. 
mutter, v. , to utter indistinctly. — ME. moteren , 
mutteren, from the I.-E. imitative base *mut-, 
‘to grunt, mutter’, whence also L. muttire, 
mutire , ‘to grunt, mutter’, Lith. mute, Lett. 
mute, ‘mouth’, ON. mudla, ‘to murmur’, OHG. 
mutildn, ‘to murmur, mutter; to drizzle’. Cp. 
mot, motet, motto. Cp. also the imitative base 
*mu-, whence Gk. {xueiv, ‘to be shut or closed’ 
(said esp. of the lips and eyes). See 1st mystery 
and cp. mute. 

Derivatives: mutter, n ,,‘mutter-er, n„ mutter- 
ing-ly, adv. 

mutton, n., the flesh of sheep. — ME. motoun , fr. 
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OF. mown , motion, ‘a ram’ (whence F. mouWn, 
‘sheep’), fr. Gaul. L. *multonem, acc. of *multo, 
‘sheep’ (whence also OProveni?. motio , ‘wether’. 
It. montone , ‘a sheep’), which is of Celtic origin. 
Cp. Gael, mult , Mir. molt, W. wo//r, MBret. 
mout, Bret, maut, ‘wether’. Cp. also moutonne. 
Derivative: mutton-y, adj. 
mutual, adj., joint, reciprocal, done in common. 
— ME. mutual!, fr. MF. (= F.) mutuel , fr. L. 
mutuus , ‘borrowed, lent; reciprocal, mutual’, 
which stands for *moitvos and is rel. to L- mu - 
tdre , ‘to change’. See mutable and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: mutual-ism , n., mutual-ity, n., mu- 
tual-ize, v., mutual-iz-ation , n., mutual-ly , adv. 
mutule, n., an ornamental block projecting under 
the corona of the cornice of the Doric order 
( archit .) — F., fr. L. mutulus , ‘mutule, modil- 
lion’, which is prob. of Etruscan origin and lit. 
means ‘something projecting’, from the Etrus- 
can base *mut-, ‘to project’, which appears in 
many geographical names (e.g. in the name of 
the town Mutena (now Modena). Cp. modillion. 
muzhik, also moujik, n., a Russian peasant. — 
Russ, muzhik, lit. ‘a little man’, dimin. of muzh t 
‘man, husband’, fr. ORuss. mull , fr. OSlav. 
mqzly ‘man’, which is cogn. with OI. mdnub, 
Goth, manna , OE. man , ‘man’; see man. Peas- 
ants were called ‘little men’, because according 
to the ancient Russian law, peasants were re- 
garded as minors. 

muzzle, n., the projecting part of the head of an 
animal ; snout. — ME. museti, fr. OF. musel (F. 
museau ), fr. ML. musellum, dimin. of musum , 
‘muzzle, snout’, whence It. muso , OProven?. 
mus, of s.m.; of unknown origin. Cp. muse. 
Derivatives: muzzle , tr, v., muzzl-er, n. 
muzzy, adj., confused; dazed. — Of unknown 
origin. 

Derivatives: muzzi-ly, adv., muzzi-ness, n. 
my, possessive pron. of the 1st person sing., of 
me, mine. — Early ME. mi, short for min , fr. 
OE. min, ‘my, of me’. The final n was dropped 
in ME. before words beginning with consonants. 
See mine, pron. For the loss of the n before 
consonants cp. thy and a, form of the indef. art. 
an before consonants, 
my-, form of myo- before a yowel. 
myalgia, n., muscular pain ( med .) — Coined on 
the analogy of neuralgia fr. Gk. fxus, ‘muscle’, 
and ^Xyoc, ‘pain’. See myo- and -algia. 
Derivative: mvalg-ic . adj. 

Mya, n., a genus of bivalves, the common long 
clam ( zool .) — L. mya, ‘a kind of mussel’, fr. 
Gk. {xiia, which is rel. to |xu?, gen. |xuo<;, 
‘muscle’. See mussel and cp. muscle, 
myalism, n., a kind of Negro witchcraft in West 
India. — Prob. formed from a native word 
with suff. -ism. 

myall, n., any of several Australian acacias. — 
From native name. 

myall, n., a wild Australian native. — From Aus- 
tralian native maial , ‘wild’. 

Derivative: myall, adj. 

My aria, n., a group of bivalves {zool.) — ModL., 
fr. Mya (q.v.) 

myasthenia, n„ muscular weakness {med.) — Med- 
ical L,, coined fr. my- and Gk. aoiHveMx, 
‘weakness’. See asthenia, 
myc-, form of myco- before a vowel, 
mycelium, n., the thallus of a fungus {bot.) — 
ModL., formed on the analogy of epithelium fr. 
Gk. {jtuxTj?, ‘fungus’. See myco-. 

Derivatives: myceli-al, myceli-an, adj. 
Mycenaean, adj., pertaining to Mycenae, an an- 
cient city of Greece, or to the civilization that 
flourished there and in Greece, Crete and Asia 
Minor between 1500 and 1100 B.C.E. — Form- 
ed with suff. -an fr. L. Mycenaeus , fr. Gk. 
MuxTjvottog, ‘of Mycenae’ , fr. Muxijvai, Mu- 
xtqvt), ‘Mycenae’. 

mycet-, form of myceto- before a vowel. 

-mycete, combining form denoting one of a (spec- 
ified) group of fungi. — Fr. -mycctes. 

-mycetes, combining form denoting large groups 
of fungi {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. |xuxY]Te<;, pi. of 
p.ox7)?, ‘fungus’. See myco-. 
myceto-, before a vowel mycet-, combining form 
meaning ‘fungus’ {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 



(xtixY];, gen. jjluxtjToc;, ‘fungus’. See myco-. 
mycetoma, n., a disease of the skin and under- 
lying tissue, esp. of the foot, caused by fungoid 
bacteria {med.) — Medical L., formed fr. mycet- 
and suff. -oma. 

myco-, before a vowel myc-, combining form 
meaning ‘fungus’, as in mycology. — Fr. Gk. 
[/.ox?]?, gen. (jiuxtjtoc, ‘fungus’, fr. I.-E. 
*{s)meuq ‘to slip, slippery, slimy’, whence also 
Gk. ‘mucus of the nose, slime’, L. mucus , 
‘mucus of the nose’. See mucus and cp. mycelium, 
Mycteria, mycteric, myxo-, and the second ele- 
ment in Actinomyces, phycomyces. 
mycology, n., that branch of botany which deals 
with fungi. — Compounded of myco- and Gk. 
-Xoyloc, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

mycorhiza, mycorrhiza, n., mycelium found on 
the roots of various trees {bot) — ModL., com- 
pounded of myco- and Gk. pi^a, ‘root’. See 

rhizo-. 

mycosis, n., 1) the growth of parasitic fungi in the 
body; 2) disease caused by parasitic fungi {med.) 

— Medical L., formed fr. myc- and suff. -osis. 
mycotic, adj., pertaining to, or caused by, myco- 
sis. — See prec. word and -otic. 

Mycteria, n., a genus of birds, the American 
wood ibis {ornithol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. [xux*rijp, 
‘nose’, lit. ‘the mucous organ’, rel. to jxu^a, 
‘mucus of the nose, slime’, and cogn. with L. 
mucus , ‘nasal mucus’. See mucus and cp. myco- 
and next word. 

mycteric, adj., pertaining to the nasal cavities, 
(i anat .) — Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. [xux- 
T7)p, ‘nose’. See prec. word. 

Mydaus, n., the genus consisting of the teledu 
{zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. [xuSav, ‘to be damp or 
clammy’, fr. puiSot;, ‘damp, moisture, clammi- 
ness’, fr. I.-E. base **meu-, ‘whet, moist’< See 
mother, ‘dregs’, and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. Myzostoma. 

mydriasis, n., dilation of the pupil of the eye 
(med.) — L., fr. Gk. [xoSplaaic, which is of un- 
certain origin. For the ending see suff. -iasis. 
mydriatic, adj., causing dilation of the pupil of 
the eye {med.) — See prec. word and 1st -atic. 
my el-, form of myelo- before a vowel, 
myelencephalon, n., the posterior part of the 
rhombencephalon ; the afterbrain {anat, and em- 
bryo!.) — Compounded of myel- and encephalon. 
The term myelencephalon was introduced by the 
English naturalist Thomas Henry Huxley (1825- 
95). Cp. metencephalon and rhombencephalon, 
myelic, adj., pertaining to the spinal cord {anat.) 

— Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. (xusX6<;, 
‘marrow’. See myelo-. 

myelin, myeline, n., a soft material found in nerve 
tissue {anat. and biochem.) — G. Myelin, coined 
by its discoverer, the German pathologist Ru- 
dolf Ludwig Karl Virchow (1821-1902) in 1854 
fr. Gk. jjlueXoi;, ‘marrow’ (see myelo-), and suff. 
-in. 

myelitis, n., inflammation of the spinal cord 
{med.) — Medical L., formed fr. myel- with suff. 
-itis. Cp. osteomyelitis. 

myelo-, before a vowel myel-, combining form 
meaning ‘marrow; the spinal cord’ {med.) — 
Gk. [xueXo-, [xueX- , fr. jxoeX6<;, ‘marrow’; of 
uncertain origin. 

myeloid, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, the 
spinal cord {anat.) — Compounded of myel- and 
Gk. -oei$7)c, ‘like’, fr. efSos, ‘form, shape’. See 
-oid. 

myeloma, n., tumor of the bone marrow {med.) — 
Coined fr. myel- and -oma. 
myelon, n., the spinal cord {anat.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. jxueX6<;, ‘marrow’. See myelo-. 
Derivatives : myelon-al , myelon-ic , adjs. 
Myiarchus, n., a genus of tyrant flycatchers (en- 
tomol.) — ModL., lit. ‘chief of the flies’, fr. Gk. 
[iota, ‘fly’, and azyoq,, ‘leader, chief, ruler’. For 
the first element see midge and cp. words there 
referred to, for the second element see -arch, 
myiasis, n., disease caused by the larvae of flies 
{med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -iasis fr. 
Gk. [iota, ‘fly’. See prec. word, 
mylo-, before a vowel myl-, combining form 



meaning ‘molar’, as in Mylodon. — Gk. jioXo-, 
[ioX-, fr. [iuXt], ‘mill’, in the pi. also ‘molar 
teeth’. See mill for grinding and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Mylodon, n., an extinct genus of giant sloths {pa- 
leontol.) — Compounded of myl- and Gk. 
68o>v, gen. 686 vto<;, ‘tooth’. See odonto-. 
myna, mynah, n., a South-Indian bird of the 
starling family {Acridotheres tristis) — Hind. 
maina. 

Mynheer, n., 1) Sir; 2) {not cap.) a Dutchman. — 
Du. mijnheer, ‘sir’, compounded of mijn, ‘my, 
mine’, and heer, ‘master, lord, sir’. For the first 
element see mine, pron. The second element is 
rel. to G. Herr, ‘master, lord’ ; see Herr, 
myo-, before a vowel my-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘muscle’ {anat.) — Gk. jioo-, p.o-, fr. (xuc, 
‘mouse ; muscle’. See muscle and cp. Mya, amy- 
ous, perimysium. 

myocarditis, n., inflammation of the myocardium 
{med.) — Medical L., formed fr. myocardium 
with suff. -itis. 

myocardium, n., the muscle of the heart {amt.) — 
Medical L,, compounded of myo- and Gk. xap- 
Sta, ‘heart’. See cardiac. 

myogenic, adj., of muscular origin. — Com- 
pounded of myo- and -genic, 
myograph, n., an instrument for recording mus- 
cular contraction {physiol.) — From myograph- 
ion, a name coined by the German physiologist 
Emil Du Bois-Reymond (1818-96), the inventor 
of this instrument, fr. myo- and Gk. ~Ypa 90 *;, 
fr. YP«<petv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
myology, n., that part of anatomy which deals 
with the muscles. — Compounded of myo- and 
Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: myolog-ic, myolog-ic-al, adjs., 

myolog-ist, n. 

myoma, n., a tumor composed of muscular tissue 
{med.) — Medical L., formed fr. my- and suff. 
•oma. Cp. leiomyoma. 

Derivative: myomat-ous , adj. 
myopathy, n., any disease of the muscles {med.) 

— Compounded of myo- and Gk. -Tra&eta, 

fr. ‘suffering’. See -pathy. 

myope, n., a shortsighted person. — F., fr. Late 
L. myops, gen. myopis, fr. Gk. gen. |U>co- 

7uo<;, ‘shortsighted’, lit. ‘closing the eyes’, com- 
pounded of jxueiv, ‘to be shut or closed’ (said 
esp. of the lips and eyes); ‘to shut or close the 
lips or eyes’, and gen. curcoc, ‘the eye’. See 
1 st mystery, -ops, and -ous. 

Derivatives: myop-ic, myop-ic-al, adjs., myop- 
ic-atily, adv. 

myopia, n. } shortsightedness. — Medical L., fr. 

Late L. myops, gen. myopis. See prec. word, 
myosin, n., a protein occurring in muscle ( bio- 
chem .) — Coined fr. Gk. [xuq, gen. |xuo<;, 
‘muscle’ (see myo-), and chem. suff. -in. 
myosis, n., excessive contraction of the pupil of 
the eye {med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. 
-osis fr. Gk. [xoeiv. See myope. 

Myosotis, n., a genus of plants, the forget-me-not 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. L. myosotis, "‘mouse-ear’, fr. 
Gk, [xuooums, lit. ‘mouse’s ear’, fr. jxuq, gen. 
[xuoc, ‘mouse’, and gen. cbroq, ‘ear’ (see 
myo- and oto-) ; so called in allusion to the shape 
of the short leaves. 

Myosurus, n., a genus of plants, the mousetail 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘mouse’s tail’, fr. Gk. ijlo?, 
gen. [xoo?, ‘mouse’, and oupa, ‘tail’. See myo- 
and uro-, ‘tail-’. 

myotic, adj., pertaining to, or causing, myosis. — 
See myosis and -otic. 

myria-, before a vowel myri-, combining form 
meaning 1) ‘ten thousand’ (in the names of 
weights and measures), as in myriameter = ‘ten 
thousand meters’; 2) ‘very numerous’, as in 
myriapod, lit. ‘that which has very many legs’. 

— Fr. Gk. [xupidh;, ‘a myriad’. See next word, 
myriad, n., 1) the number ten thousand ; 2) a very 

great number; adj., very numerous. — Gk. 
[xu pu&q, gen. [xupiaSo?, ‘the number ten thou- 
sand’, fr. jxuptot, ‘ten thousand’, fr. (xuptos, 
‘numberless, countless’, which is of uncertain 
origin. For the ending see suff, -ad. 
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myriapod, adj., pertaining to the Myriapoda. — 
See next word. 

Myriapoda, n., pi., a group of arthropods (zool.) 
— ModL., lit. ‘having very many legs’, com- 
pounded of myria- and Gk. 7rou<;, gen, 7ro8<k, 
‘foot’. See podo-. 

Derivatives: myriapod-art, myriapod-ous , adjs. 
Myrica, n., a genus of plants ( bot .) — L. myrica , 
‘tamarisk’, fr. Gk. {Auplx7), which is perh. a 
Sem. loan word of the same origin as Gk. jAup- 
pa, ‘myrrh’. See myrrh. 

Myricaceae, n. pi., a family of plants {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
myricaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
myrlng-, form of myringo- before a vowel, 
myringa, n., the tympanic membrane ( anat .) — 
ModL., fr. ML. miringa , dissimilated fr. Late L. 
meninga , mininga , fr. Gk. pjviyH, gen. jatj- 
vtYyo?> ‘membrane’. See meninx. 
myringitis, n., inflammation of the tympanic 
membrane ( med .) — A Medical L. hybrid coin- 
ed fr. myringa and -itis, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. 

myringo-, before a vowel myring-, combining 
form denoting the tympanic membrane. — See 

myringa. 

Myriophyllum, n M a genus of plants, the water 
milfoil {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. (Aupid^poXXov, 
‘the water milfoil*, which is compounded of 
^upCos, ‘numberless’, and qpuXXov, ‘leaf’ (see 
myriad and phyllo-); so called in allusion to the 
countless divisions of the leaves, 
myriorama, n., a large picture made up of a num- 
ber of small pictures. — Compounded of myri- 
and Gk. SpajAoc, ‘that which is seen, view, sight*, 
fr. opav, ‘to see’. See cosmorama and cp. words 
there referred to. 

myristic, adj., pertaining to a crystalline acid 
(< chem .) — See next word. 

Myristica, n., a genus of tropical trees ( bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. ptupumxo*;, ‘fragrant’, fr. jxopi- 
£etv, ‘to anoint’, fr. pt.6pov, ‘sweet oil, unguent’. 
See smear and cp. the first element in myro- 
balan. 

Myristicaceae, n., pi., the nutmeg family {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Myristica with suff. -aceae. 
myristicaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
myrmeco-, combining form meaning ‘ant’. — Gk. 
{Aop[A7]xo-, fr. fxupji.7]^, gen. £Aup{A7jxo<;, ‘ant’, 
which is cogn. withOI. vamrah , h. formica, ‘ant’. 
See formic. 

myrmecology, n., that branch of entomology 
which deals with ants. — Compounded of 
myrmeco- and Gk. “Xoyla, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)'. See -logy. 
Derivatives: myrmecolog-ic-ai , adj., myrme- 
co log-ist, n. 

Myrmecophaga, n., a genus of animals, the ant 
bear ( zool .) — ModL., compounded of myr- 
meco- and the stem of Gk. <payetv, ‘to eat’. See 
-phagous. 

Myrmecophagidae, n., pi., the amteater family 
{zool.) — ModL., formed from prec. word with 
suff. -idae. 

myrmecophagous, adj., feeding on ants. — Com- 
pounded of myrmeco- and Gk. -90^05, ‘eater 
of’, from the stem of 90CYCIV, ‘to eat’. See 
-phagous. 

Myrmidon, n., 1 ) one of a warlike people of 
Thessaly, subjects of Achilles; 2 ) {not cap.), an 
inferior who executes orders without pity. — 
Gk. Mup{JuS6ve<;, ‘the Myrmidons’, a warlike 
people of Thessaly, lit., ‘the people of bugbears’, 
fr. {AiSp/Aoc (Hesychius), ‘dread, terror’. See 
mormo. 

myrobalan. n., the dried astringent fruit of vari- 
ous tropical trees. — F., fr. L. myrobalanum, fr. 
Gk. ptupo^aXavov, ‘balsam made from a palm 
nut’, which is compounded of fAupov, ‘sweet 
juice, sweet oil, unguent, balsam’, and $aXavo<;, 
‘acorn, nut’. For the first element see smear and 
cp. Myristica and the first element in next word, 
for the second element see balano-. 

Myroxylon, n., a genus of tropical American 
trees {bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
puipov, ‘sweet juice, sweet oil’, and £6Xov, 



‘wood’. See smear and xylo- ancf cp. Myristica 
and the first element in prec. word. 

myrrh, an aromatic resinous gum. — ME. myrre , 
fr.OE. myrra, fr. L.myrrha, fr.Gk.[Jtuppa, ‘myrrh, 
the juice of the Arabian myrtle’, a word of Sem. 
origin. Cp. Heb. mor , Aram, mord , Syr. murd, 
Arab, murr, Akkad, murru, ‘myrrh’, lit. ‘the gum 
with the bitter taste’, rel. to Heb. mar ( contraction 
of mdrar), Aram.-Syr. mar (contraction of m*rar), 
Arab., Ethiop. marra ‘was bitter’, Akkad, ma- 
raru , ‘to be bitter’, Heb. mar , Arab, murr , 
Akkad, marru , ‘bitter’. Ste Marah and cp. 
Myrica and myrtle. 

Derivatives: myrrh-ic, adj., myrrh-y, adj. 

Myrsinaceae, n. pi., a family of tropical trees and 
shrubs (bot.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-aceae fr. Gk. fAupcrtvY], ‘myrtle’ (prop. fem. of 
the adjective pi'jpoivos, ‘of the myrtle’), fr. (Aup- 
tos, ‘myrtle’. See myrtle. 

myrsinaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 

Myrtaceae, n. pl. t the myrtle family. — Formed 
with suff. -aceae fr. L. myrtus. See Myrtus. 

Myrtilus, n., the charioteer of Oenomaus ( Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. MupriXo?, fr. [AUpTiXoc, 
‘of the myrtle’, fr. (ivprot;. See next word. 

myrtle, n., any shrub of the genus Myrtus. — OF. 
myrtUle, fr. ML. myrtillus , dimin. formed fr. L. 
murtus, myrtus , fr. Gk. pidpTOC, ‘myrtle’, which 
is a Sem. loan word of the same origin as Gk. 
ixuppoc, ‘myrrh’; see Heinrich Lewy, Die semi- 
tischen Fremdworter im Griechischen, Berlin, 
1895 , p. 43 . See myrrh and cp. Myrsinaceae, 
Myrtus, Myrtilus. Cp. also martello tower. 

Myrtus, n., a genus of plants, the myrtle (bot.) — 
L. myrtus, ‘myrtle’. See myrtle. 

myself, emphatic pron. of the 1st person sing. — 
ME. meself, compounded of me, acc.-dat. of 
ich, i, T, and self. See me and self. 

Mysidacea, n., an order of crustaceans (zool.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Mysidae with suff. -acea. 

Mysidae, n. pi,, a family of crustaceans (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. {aOok;, 
‘a closing (of the lips or eyes’), fr. pukiv. See 
1 st mystery. 

mystagogic, adj., pertaining to a mystagogue or 
mystagogy. — See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 

mystagogue, n., a person who initiates into mys- 
teries. — L. mystagdgus, fr. Gk. p,ociTaY<oY6<;, 
‘initiator into mysteries’, which is compounded 
of {jiuoty]?, ‘one initiated into the mysteries’, 
and cxy«T ‘ leading; a leader’. See 1st mystery 
and -agogue. 

mystagogy, n., the teachings of a mystagogue. — 
See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -la). 

mysterious, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
mysterium. See 1 st mystery. 

Derivatives: mysterious-ly , adv,, mysterious- 
ness, n. 

mystery, n. } a secret. — ME. mysterie, fr. L. 
mysterium, fr. Gk. ptooT^ptov, ‘secret rite, mys- 
tery’, usually in the pi. [Auar^pia, ‘the mysteries, 
secret rites’, fr. (aGot^, ‘one initiated into the 
mysteries’, prob. meaning lit. ‘one whose eyes 
are closed’, fr. jaueiv (for *pLucrteiv}, ‘to be shut 
or closed' (said esp. of the lips and eyes); ‘to 
shut or close the lips or eyes; to shut, close’, 
which derives fr. p.o, ‘a muttering sound made 
with the lips, a groan’, from the I.-E. imitative 
base */««-, ‘to mutter’. Cp. Lett, mu-s-indt, ‘to 
murmur, whisper’, L. mu (in mu facere, ‘to 
mutter’), mu-tus , ‘dumb’, which also derive from 
the I.-E. base *mu-, and see mute. Cp. also the 
first element in myope, Mysidae, mystagogue, 
mystic. 

mystery, n., a trade, handicraft, guild (arch.) — 
ME. mistere , later mister y, fr. ML. mister ium, 
fr. L. ministerium, ‘service’, fr. minister , ‘servant’. 
See minister and cp. ministry and metier, which 
are doublets of mystery. ML. mister ium was in- 
fluenced in form by L. mysterium. See 1 st mys- 
tery. 

mystic, adj., occult, mysterious. — ME. mistik , 
fr. L. mysticus, fr. Gk. [aootix6 <;, ‘pertaining to 
secret rites’, prop, ‘pertaining to an initiated’, 
fr. {jluottqc, ‘an initiated’. See 1 st mystery and 
adj. suff. -ic. 
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Derivatives: mystic, n., mystfc-al, adj., mystic - 
al-ly, adv., mystic-ism , n. 
mystification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
"mystify, tr. v., to puzzle ; bewilder. — F. mystifier . 
See mystic and -fy. 

myth, n., 1) story, legend; 2) a fictitious person. 

— Late L. mythos , fr. Gk. ‘a word, 

speech, tale, legend’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

mythic, also mythical, adj. — Late L. mythicus, 
fr. Gk. ‘mythic, legendary’, fr. [aOS-o^. 

See myth and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: mythic-al , adj., mythic-al-ly, adv. 
mythicize, tr. v., to make into a myth, treat as a 
myth. — See mythic and -ize. 
mythico-, combining form meaning ‘mythical 
and’. — Fr. Gk. {aGIHxoc, ‘mythic’. See mythic, 
mytho-, combining form meaning ‘myth’, as in 
mythology. — Gk. juu&o-, fr. piufkx;, ‘myth’. 
See myth. 

mythography, n., the graphic representation of 
myth. — Compounded of mytho- and Gk. -ypa- 
90?, fr. ypd^eiv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 
mythological, also mythologic, adj., pertaining to 
mythology. — Late L. mythologicus , fr. Gk. 
[au^oXcy^xoc;, fr. pLu&oXoyta. See mythology and 
-ic, -ical. 

Derivative: mythological-ly , adv. 
mythology, n., 1) the science of myths; 2) a col- 
lection of myths. — Fr. Late L. mythologia 
(prob, through the medium of F. mythologie •), fr. 
Gk. piu&oXoYta, which is compounded of yti- 
&oc, ‘word, speech, tale, legend’, and -XoYia, 
fr. -Xoyos, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
-logy. 

Derivatives: mytholog-ist, n., mytholog-ize, intr. 
v., mytholog-iz-er , n. 

mythomania, n., a morbid tendency to lie and 
exaggerate (med,) — Medical L., compounded 
of mytho- and Gk. {Aavla, ‘madness, frenzy’. 
See mania. 

Derivative: mythomani-ac, n. and adj. 
mythopoeic, mythopeic, adj., making myths. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. (au&gtcouS^, 
‘mythmaking’, which is compounded of {au^g?, 
‘word speech, tale, legend’, and the stem of 
tcoieiv, ‘to make’. See jftoet. 
mythopoetic, adj., mythopoeic. — Compounded 
of mytho- and Gk. TrotTjTwdc, ‘capable of 
making; pertaining to poetry, poetical’. See 
poetic. 

Mytilus, n., a genus of marine mussels (zool.) — 
L. mytilus , fr. Gk. jaotIXg<;, ‘sea mussel’, which 
prob. derives fr. (Auq, ‘mouse; mussel’. See 
mouse and cp. niche, 
myx-, form of myxo- before a vowel, 
myxedema, myxoedema, n., a morbid condition 
of the skin caused by a mucoid substance (med.) 

— Medical L., coined by William Miller Ord 
( 1834 - 1902 ) in 1877 fr. Gk. , ‘mucus of the 
nose, slime’, and otS^jAOc, ‘a swelling’. See 
myxo- and edema. 

Myxine, n., a genus of fishes, the typical hagfish 
(ich thy ol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. pu 4 lvo<;, ‘slime 
fish’, fr. jAu£a, ‘slime’. See myxo-. 
myxo-, before a vowel myx-, combining form 
meaning ‘slime, mucus’, as in Myxomycetes 
(med.) — Gk. jxuEo-, jao£-, fr. $au£oc, ‘mucus 
of the nose, slime’. See myco- and cp. Myxa. 
myxoma, n., a tumor made up of mucous tissue 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. myx- and suff. 
-oma. 

Derivative: myxomat-ous , adj. 
myxomatosis, n., the presence of myxomas in the 
body (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. myxoma 
with suff. -osis. 

Myxomycetes, n., pi., the slime molds (bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of myxo- and -mycetes. 
Myzostoma, n., a genus of parasitic animals 
(zool.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. jau^siv, ‘to 
suck’, and axdjxa, ‘mouth’. The first element 
stands for *{AG8j;stv, and is rel. to fAuSoq, ‘damp, 
clamminess’. See mother, ‘dregs’, and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. Mydaus. For the 
second element see stoma. 
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Naaman, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible , an Ara- 
mean general cured of leprosy by Elisha. — Heb. 
Na'amdn, lit. ‘pleasantness’, from the stem of 
nd l em ‘was pleasant or lovely’, whence also 
nd'irn, ‘pleasant, lovely’, no'am, ‘pleasantness, 
loveliness’, and the PN’s Na‘dmd h , No'dmt; re), 
to Arab, na'ima , ‘was easy or pleasant’, an'ama, 
‘he granted a favor, favored’. Cp. enam, Naomi. 
Cp. also anemone. 

Naassenes, n., pi., a sect of Gnostics who regarded 
the serpent as the symbol of wisdom. They were 
called also Ophites . — Fr. Heb. nahdsh, ‘ser- 
pent’, which is rel. to Arab, hdnash , ‘serpent, 
viper’. 

nab, tr. v., to seize, catch. — Prob. a var. of dial. 
E. nap, ‘to seize’, which is of Scand. origin ; cp. 
Dan. nappe, ‘to pinch’, Swed. and Norw. nappa , 
‘to snatch’. Cp. also the second element in 
kidnap. Cp. also nobble. 

Derivative: nabb-er, n. 

Nabataean, Nabatean, n., 1) a member of an an- 
cient people of Arabia; 2) the Aramaic dialect 
spoken by this people. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. Nabataeus, fr. Gk. NapaToao*;, fr. Arab. 
Ndbatu , which is usually connected with Ne- 
baioth , the first-born son of Ishmael (see Gen. 
25 : 13). See Gesenius-Buhl, HWAT., p. 480. 
Derivative: Nabat{a)ean , adj. 
nabk, n„ Christ’s-thorn. — Arab. ndbiqa h . 
nabla, n., an ancient musical instrument. — Gk. 
vapAa, fr. Aram, nabhld , fr. Heb. nebhel, name 
of a stringed instrument, fr. nebhel, ‘a large jar’; 
so called after its original shape, 
nabob, n., 1) a native deputy in India; 2) a Euro- 
pean who has come home from India with a 
great fortune; 3) a very rich man. — Hind. 
nawwab , nabob , fr. Arab, nuwwab, pi. of na'ib, 
‘deputy, proxy, lieutenant governor’, prop. act. 
part, of ndba (fr. base n-w-b), ‘he took a person’s 
place’. The pi. nuwwab is used as a plural of 
dignity and has, accordingly, singular meaning. 
Cp. nawab. 

nacarat, n., 1) the color geranium lake; 2) fine 
cr£pe or linen of this color. — Sp. nacarado , fr. 
nacar , ‘mother-of-pearl’. See 1st nacre, 
nacelle, n., 1) the basket attached to a balloon; 
2) part of an airship containing the engines, crew, 
cargo, etc. — F., fr. VL. naucella, fr. Late L. 
navicella (whence also It. navicella )/ a little ship’, 
dimin. of L. navis , ‘ship’. See naval and -ella. 
nacre, n., mother-of-pearl. — F., fr. It. naccaro 
(now nacchera), fr. Arab, naqqard \ ‘a drum’, fr. 
naqra h , ‘hollow, cavity’, fr. naqara , ‘he hollowed 
out, bored out’, which is rel. to Heb. naqar, 
Aram.-Syr. n 6 qar , ‘he bored, bored out, dug’, 
Heb. niqrd h or neqdrd h , ‘hole, crevice’, Ethiop. 
naq w ara, ‘he was one-eyed’, Akkad, naqaru , ‘to 
pull down, destroy’. Cp. naker. 

Derivatives : nacr-ed , nacre-ous, adjs. 
nacre, adj., iridescent like nacre. — F. nacre , pp. 
of nacrer, ‘to give a pearly luster to’, fr. nacre. 
See nacre, n. 

nadir, n., the point opposite the zenith; the point 
directly under one’s feet; the lowest point. — 
ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. Arab. na?tr in the term 
na?tr assamt , lit. ‘(the point) opposite to the zen- 
ith’, fr. ndzara, ‘he looked at ; he considered, ex- 
amined’, which is rel. to Heb. natzar , ‘he watch- 
.ed over, guarded’, Aram.-Syr. n s far, of s.m., Ethi- 
op. na$ara, ‘he looked at, observed’, Akkad. 
na$aru, ‘to watch over, protect’. Cp. nazir. 
nadorite, n., a lead chloride and stibnite {mineral) 
— Named after Jebel Nador in the department 
of Constantine in Algeria. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 
naevus, n. — See nevus. 

nag, n., a small riding horse, pony. — ME. nagge , 
rel. to Du. negge , neg. 

nag, v., to worry persistently. — Of Scand. origin. 
Cp. ON. gnaga, dial. Swed, and Norw. nagga. 



‘to gnaw’, which are rel. to OE. gnagan, ‘to 
gnaw’. See gnaw. 

Derivatives: nag, n., nagg-er, n., nagg-ing , n. and 
adj., nagg-ing- ly, adv., nagg-ing- ness, n. 

Naga, n. , a mythical being with a human face and 
the tail of a serpent {Hindu my t hoi) — OL 
ndgah , ‘serpent’, of uncertain origin. 

nagana, n., an infectious cattle disease caused by 
the tsetse fly. — From Zulu name. 

Nagari, n., Devanagari. — OI. ndgari ‘(the script 
of) the city’, prob. of Dravidian origin; cp. Ta- 
mil nakar, ‘house, palace, temple, dwelling, 
town, city’, Telugu nagaru, ‘palace’. Cp. the sec- 
ond element in Devanagari. 

nagor, n., a West African antelope. — F., coined 
by the French naturalist Comte Georges-Louis 
Leclerc de Buffon (1707-88). 

nagyagite, n., a sulfld of lead, gold, tellurium and 
antimony {mineral.) — G. Nagyagit, named in 
1 845 by the Austrian mineralogist Wilhelm Karl 
von Haidinger (1795-1871) after Nagyag in 
Hungary (now Sdcardntbu in Romania). The 
ending -it goes back to Gk. -itt]?; see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Nabuatl, n., the language of the Aztecs. — Sp., 
fr. Nahuatl. 

Derivatives: Nahuatl-an , adj. and n. 

Nahum, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the.fi/We, the seventh 
in the order of the Twelve Prophets; he lived in 
the 7th cent. B.C.E. and predicted the downfall 
of Niniveh (which took place in 612). — Heb. 
Nahum, lit. ‘rich in comfort, comforter’, from 
the stem n-b-m, ‘to be sorry, repent, con- 
sole oneself’, whence nibdm , ‘he comforted, 
consoled’, ndfyam , ‘repentance’, n s fiamd h , ‘com- 
fort, consolation*, tanhum, ‘consolation’; rel. 
to Arab, ndhama , ‘he breathed pantingly’. 
Cp. Nehemiah. 

naiad, n., a water nymph {Greek mythol.) — L. 
naias, gen. naiadis , fr. Gk. vatic, valaSoc, 
‘river nymph, water nymph’; rel. to vaco (for 
♦vafico), *1 flow’, fr. I.-E. *snau - , whence also 
OI. snauti, ‘drips*. I.-E. *snau- is an enlarged 
form of base *sna - , seen in L. no, nare , ‘to swim*. 
See natation and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. Nama. 

Naiad aceae, n., pi., the pond weed family {bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. L. naias, 
gen. naiadis. See prec. word. 

naiadaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 

naiant, adj., swimming (said of a fish represented 
horizontally) {her.) — OF. noiant (through the 
medium of AF. * naiant), pres, part of noier, 
noer , ‘to swim’, fr. VL. *nautdre, a blend of L. 
nauta, ‘sailor’, and natare, ‘to swim*. See na- 
tation and -ant. 

Naias, n., a genus of aquatic plants {bot.) — L. 
naias , ‘a naiad*. See naiad. 

naif, adj., naive. — See naive. 

naik, naique, n., 1) a title of honor; 2) a native 
non-commissioned officer in the British India 
army. — Hind, nayak, fr. OI, ndyakah, ‘leader, 
chief, general’, fr. ndyati , ‘leads’, which is rel. to 
Avestic nayeiti , ‘leads’, and cogn. with Hitt. 
ndi-, ne-, ‘to guide, lead’, Mir. ne, nia, ‘hero, 
warrior’. 

nail, n., 1) the horny substance on the ends of the 
fingers and toes; 2) a small spike of metal or 
wood. — ME. naile, neil, fr. OE. naegl, naegel , 
‘fingernail; metal nail, peg’, jel. to OS., OHG. 
nagal, OFris. neil , MDu. naghel, Du., MHG., 
G. nagel, ‘fingernail ; metal nail’, ON. nagl, ‘fin- 
gernail’, nagli, ‘metal nail’, Goth, ganagljan , ‘to 
nail’, fr. I.-E. base *nogho-. *ngho-, *ongho~, 
‘nail’, whence also OI. ahghrih, amhrih, ‘foot’, 
Gk. 6vi>£, L. unguis, ‘nail, claw’, OSlav. noga, 
Russ, noga , Czech and Slovak noha, ‘foot’, Lith. 
naga, ‘hoof’, ndgas, Lett, nags, ‘nail’, OPruss. 
nage, ‘foot’, OSlav. noguti , ‘nail, claw’, Lith. 
nagutis, OPruss. nagutis, ‘fingernail’, OIr. ingen, 
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OW. eguin , W., Co., ewin, Bret, twin, ‘nail, claw’. 
Cp. OI. nakhdp, Pers. ndxun, ‘nail, claw’, where 
qh- (forgA-) is prob. due to Caucasian influence. 

— Cp. agnail. Cp. also onyx, ungual. 
Derivatives: nail, v, (q.v.), nail-less, adj. 

nail, tr. v., to fasten with a nail or nails. — ME. 
nailen , fr. OE. meglian, fr. naegel, ‘nail’; rel. to 
OS. neglian , ON. neg la, OHG. negilen, MHG. 
negelen, nagelen , G. nageln, Goth, ganagljan , ‘to 
nail’. See nail, n. 

Derivatives: nail-er , n., nail-ery, n., nail-ing, adj. 
nainsook, n., a fine cotton fabric. — Hind, nain- 
sukh , compounded of nain , ‘eye’, and sukh, 
‘pleasure’. The first element derives fr. OI. 
nayanam , ‘eye’, which is prob. a derivative of 
I.-E.bas e*ni-, ‘to shine’, whence possibly alsoOI. 
nflah, ‘blue, dark blue’; see lilac. The second 
element comes fr. OL sukhdfy, ‘ease, comfort, 
pleasure, enjoyment’. 

naive, naive, adj., natural, ingenuous, innocent, 
artless. — F. naive, fern, of naif \ fr. L. nativus, 
‘born, innate, natural, not artificial’. See native. 
Derivatives: naive-ly , adv., naive-ness, n. 
naivete, also naivete, n., ingenuousness, artless- 
ness. — F. naivetd, fr. naif, fem. naive. See prec. 
word and cp. nativity. 

naivety, n. — Anglicized form of F. naivete'. See 
prec. word. 

naked, adj., entirely unclothed; bare; nude. — 
ME. naked, fr. OE. nacod, rel. to OFris. nakad , 
MDu. naket , Du. naakt , OHG. nackot, nackut, 
MHG. nacket , G. nackt, ON. ndkkvidr, OSwed. 
nakuper, Goth, naqaps, ‘naked’, fr. I.-E. *nog w o- 
dho cogn. with L. nudus [fr. *now(e)dos, for 
I.-E. *nog w edhos], OIr. nocht, W. noeth, Bret. 
noaz (for *nog w tos), ‘naked’. Cp. — with -«o- for- 
mative element — ON. nakinn, Swed., Norw., 
OFris. naken, Dan. nogen, and OI. nagnah, 
Avestic mayna- (prob. dissimilated fr. *naynd-), 
‘naked’. Cp. also OSlav. nagd (for *nog w -), Lith. 
niiogas (for *ndgo-), and Gk. yu y^6c„ also 
Au{jlv 6<; (Hesychius), which prob. owe their 
forms to dissimilation (see Boisacq, DELG,, p. 
158 s.v. yup.v6;, Hofmann, EWG., p. 49 s.v. 
yu[xv6?, and Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, p. 
185 s.v. nudus). Hitt, nekumanza and Arm. merk 
(for *meg w ro -; cp. Avestic mayna-) are cogn. 
with the above words (see Frisk, GEW., I, 
p. 333 s.v. yu^vos ). Cp. gymno-, nude, 
naker, n., a kettledrum. — ME. nakere , fr. OF. 
nacre, fr. It. nacchera, ‘kettledrum’, fr. Arab. 
naqqara h , ‘drum’. See 1st nacre. 

Nakshatra, n., lunar asterisms; daughters of 
Daksha and wives of the moon in Hindu mythol. 

— OI. ndksatra-, lit. ‘rulers of the night’, fr. ndk 
(for *nakt), ‘night’, andkja/rdm, ‘rule’. For the 
first element see night. The second element is rel. 
to 01. kfdyati, ‘rules, possesses’, and cogn. with 
Gk. xrao^at, ‘I get, acquire’. See check, ‘a sud- 
den stop’, and cp. shah. 

Nama, n., a genus of plants also called Hydrolea 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. va[xa, ‘stream’, lit. 
‘anything flowing’, fr. vaco, ‘I flow’. See naiad, 
namable, nameable, adj., capable of being named. 

— Formed fr. name, v., with suff. -able. 
Derivative: nam-abil-ity, name-abil-ity, n. 

namda, numda, n., a felt rug, a saddlecloth {India) 

— Hind, namda , fr. Pers. namad, ‘felt’, 
namby-pamby, adj., insipid, feebly sentimental. 

— Formed from the name of Ambrose Philips 
(16757-1749), in ridicule of his pastoral poems. 
Derivatives: namby-pamby , n., namby-pamb-ic- 
al, adj., namby-pamb-i-ness, n., namby-pamby - 
ish, adj., namby-pamby-ism, n. 

name, n. — ME. name, fr. OE. nama, rel. to 
OFris. nama, OS., OHG. namo, MDu., MHG., 
G. name, Du. mam, ON. nafn (for *namn), Dan. 
navn. Swed. and Norw. namn , Gotji. namo . 
‘name’, fr. I.-E. base *enomen , *onortjen, *no- 
men, whence also OI. nama, Avestic narha^och. 
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A Horn, B item, Hitt, laman (formed with dissim- 
ilation fr. *ndman ), Arm. anun (gen. anuan), Gk. 
ovop.a (dial, form ovojjta), Alb. emen, L. no- 
men, OSlav. im$ (gen. imene , imeni), OPruss. 
emmens , emnes, OIr. ainm , OW. amt (pi. enuein ), 
W. enw , Co. kanow , ‘name’. Outside Indo- 
European cp. Lapp, namma , Finn, nime-, Hung, 
n^v, ‘name’. Cp. agnomen, allonym* anonymous, 
antonomasia, antonym, cognomen, cryptonym, 
denominate, eponym, Evonymus, homonym, 
ignominy, Jerome, metonymy, metronymic, mis- 
nomer, nom, nomen, nomenclator, nomenclature, 
nominal, nominate, nominative, noun, nuncupa- 
tive, onomastic, onomato-, paronomasia, paro- 
nymous, patronymic, polyonymous, praenomen, 
pseudonym, renown, synonym, toponym, trino- 
minal. 

Derivatives: name, v. (q.v.), name-less , adj., 
name-ly, adv. 

name, tr. v. — ME. namen , fr. OE. namian, fr. 
nama , ‘name’. See name, n. 

Derivatives: name-able , nam-able, adjs., name- 
abil-ity , n., nam-abil-ity, n., nam-er, n. 
namesake, n., a person having the same name as 
an other. — Contraction of name's sake. Name- 
sake lit. denotes ‘a person named for the sake of 
another’s name'. 

nan-, form of nano-, before a vowel. 

Nancy, fern. PN. — Prob. from a misdivision of 
mine Ancy into my Nancy. Ancy is a dimin. form 
of ME. Annis, ‘Agnes’. See Agnes. For a similar 
misdivision cp. Nanny. 

nanism, n., dwarfishness. — F. nanisme , formed 
with suff. -isme fr. L. nanus, fr. Gk. vavo?, vav- 
vo?, ‘dwarf’, which is of uncertain etymology. 
It is perh. a child’s lip word and rel. to vcsvva?, 
v£vv o?, ‘uncle’, vdcvva, ‘aunt’. See nun and -ism. 
nankeen, also nankin, n., a kind of cotton cloth. 
— From Nankin , name of a town in China; so 
called because orig. made at Nankin, 
nano-, before a vowel nan-, combining form 
meaning ‘dwarf, dwarfish’. — Gk. vavo-, vav-, 
fr. vavo?, ‘dwarf’. See nanism. 

Nanny, fern. PN. — Dimin. of Nan, which prob. 
arose from a misdivision of mine Ann into my 
Nan. See Ann. For a similar misdivision cp. 
Nancy. 

nanny goat, a she-goat ( colloq .) — Formed fr. 
prec. word and goat. 

naology, n., the study of temples and other sacred 
places. — Compounded of Gk. va6?, ‘temple’, 
and -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See naos and -logy. 

Naomi, 1) fern. PN.; 2) in the Bible , the mother- 
in-law of Roth. — Heb. No'dmt, lit. ‘my de- 
light’, fr. nd'ant, ‘pleasantness, delightfulness’, 
from the stem of nd‘em , ‘was pleasant’. See 
Naaman and cp. enam. 

naos, n., 1) a temple; 2) the cella ( Greek antiquity ; 
archit.) — ModL., fr. Gk. va6? (Ion. V7j6?, 
Att. vew?), ‘temple; the inner part of a temple, 
the shrine, the cella’, which is of uncertain ori- 
gin. It stands perh. for *vaerT6? and is rel. to 
valco (for ♦vdiaito), ‘I dwell’, hence prop, de- 
notes ‘the dwelling place of a god’. See nostalgia 
and cp. pronaos. 

nap, intr. v., to have a short sleep. — ME. nappen, 
fr. OE. hnappian , hmeppian , rel. to OHG. hnajfe- 
zan, MHG. nap fen. 

Derivative: nap, n., a short sleep, 
nap, n., a downy surface of cloth. — ME. noppe , 
MDu. noppe (Du. nop), rel. to OE. hnoppian, ‘to 
pluck, tear’, a-hneopan, ‘to pluck’, OSwed. niu- 
pa , ‘to pinch’, Goth, dis-hniupan , ‘to tear’, 
nap, n., a card game. — Shortened fr. napoleon. 
Napaea, n., a genus of plants, the glade mallow 
(bot.) — L. Napaea , ‘a dell nymph’, fr. Gk. va - 
7rato?, ‘belonging to a woodland vale’, fr. vara), 
‘woodland vale’, which is prob. of pre- Hellenic 
origin. 

nape, n., the back of the neck. — ME. naape, 
nape , of uncertain origin, 
napery, n., household linen, esp. table linen. — 
ME., fr. OF. naperie , fr. nap(p)e (F. nappe), dis- 
similated form of mappe, fr. L. mappa, ‘table- 
cloth, napkin’. See map and cp. nappe, napkin, 
apron. For the ending see suff. -ery. 



Naphtali, n., Bible, 1) a son of Jacob; 2) the tribe 
named after him. — Gk. NepUaXetp., fr. Heb. 
Naphtali, fr. naphtulfm, ‘wrestlings’, fr. niphtdl , 
‘he wrestled’, Niph‘al ( = passive) of the verb 
pdthal, ‘he twisted’; see Gen. 30 : 8. Cp.Aram.- 
Syr. p s thal, ‘he twisted, distorted’, Ethiop. fa - 
tdla, ‘he turned, twisted', Akkad, patdlu, ‘to 
wind, sling’. 

naphtha, n., an inflammable liquid distilled from 
petroleum. — L., fr. Gk. va<p&a, fr. Aram. 
naphta, nephta (whence also Arab, naft, Pers. 
neft), fr. Akkad, naptu, ‘naphtha’. See Heinrich 
Zimmem, Akkadische Fremdwdrter als Beweis 
fiir babylonischen Kultureinflufl, 2nd edition, 
Leipzig, 1917, p. 60. 

naphthalene, n., a white crystalline hydrocarbon, 
C 10 H 8 ( chem .) — Orig. naphthaline, coined by 
John Kidd fr. naphtha and chem. suff. -ine. The 
/ was inserted for the sake of euphony. For the 
ending of naphthalene see suff. -ene. Cp. phtha- 
lein(e), phthalin. 

naphthol, n., either of two white crystalline com- 
pounds used as antiseptics and in making dyes, 
C 10 H 7 OH (chem.) — Coined by the English 
chemist John Kidd (1775-1851) from prec. 
word and 1st suff. -ol. 

naphthyl, n., the univalent radical, C I0 H. (chem.) 

— Formed fr. naphtha with suff. -yl. 
napiform, adj., turnip-shaped (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of L. napus, ‘turnip’, and forma , ‘form, 
shape’. For the first element see navew and cp. 
parsnip, turnip. For the second element see form, 
n. 

napkin, n. — ME. nappekin, nape kin, formed with 
dimin. suff. -kin fr. nappe, nape, fr. OF. nappe , 
nape. See napery and -kin. 

Derivative: napkin, tr. v. 
napoleon, n., a former gold coin equivalent to 20 
francs. — So called because struck by Napoleonl. 
napoleon, n., a card game. — Named after Napo- 
leon I.’Cp. nap, ‘a card game’. 

Napoleonic, adj., 1) pertaining to Napoleon I 
(1769-1821) or his period; 2) resembling Napo- 
leon I. 

napoo, napooh, interj., meaning ‘no more, no 
good, useless, all over’. — Corrupted fr. F. i7 
n'y a plus, ‘there is no more’, 
nappe, n., a sheet. — F., ‘tablecloth, cloth, cover, 
sheet’, dissimilated (under the influence of the 
following p) from mappe. See napery. 
nappy, adj., downy. — Formed with adj. suff. -y 
fr. nap, ‘a downy surface’ (q.v.) 
nappy, adj., 1) strong (said of ale); 2) tipsy; n., 
ale (Scot.) — Of uncertain origin; perhaps from 
prec. word. 

napu, n., any of various chevrotains of Java and 
Sumatra. — Malay. 

Naraka, n., hell (Hinduism) — OL Narakafr, fr. 
I.-E. base *ner-, ‘below; to the left’, whence also 
Gk. £-vepoi, ‘those below’, g-vEp&cv, ‘from be- 
neath’, v^pTspo?, £-v£pxepo?, ‘nether, infernal’, 
ON. nordr , OE. nord, ‘north’ (prop, left, when 
facing east). See north. 

narceine, n., a bitter, white crystalline alkaloid, 
C ai jH 37 0 8 N (chem.) — F. narcdine, coined by the 
French pharmacist Pierre-Joseph Pelletier 
(1788-1842) in 1832 fr. Gk. vdtpxY), ‘numbness’. 
See narcotic and chem. suff. -ine. 
narcissism, n., morbid self-love ( psychoanalysis ). 

— G. Narzissismus , coined by the Jewish physi- 
cian Sigmund Freud (1856-1939), founder of 
psychoanalysis, fr. Narcissus and suff. -ism. 

narcissist, n. — See prec. word and -ist 
Derivative: narcissist -ic, adj. 

Narcissus, n., a beautiful Greek youth who fell in 
love with his own reflection. He pined away with 
desire and was changed into the flower bearing 
his name ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Nap- 
xitfao?. See next word. 

Narcissus, n., a genus of bulbous plants (bot.); 
(not cap.) any plant of this genus. — L. narcissus, 
fr. Gk. vapxtocro?, ‘narcissus’, which is prob. of 
Aegean origin but was assimilated to vdcpx 7), 
‘numbness’ (in allusion to the sedative properties 
of this plant). Cp. prec. word, 
narcolepsy, n., recurring attacks of sleep (med.) 

— F. narcolepsie , coined by the French physi- 
cian Jean-Baptiste-fidouard Gelineau (1859- 



1928) in 1880 fr. Gk. vapx-yj, ‘numbness’, and 
Xrjih?, ‘a taking, seizing, seizure’. See narcotic 
and lemma and cp. words there referred to. 
narcoleptic, adj., pertaining to, or affected with, 
narcolepsy. — Formed fr. narcolepsy, to which 
it stands as the adj. epileptic stands to the n. 
epilepsy. 

narcomania, n., an abnormal craving for a nar- 
cotic drug. — Medical L., compounded of Gk. 
vapxT), ‘numbness’, and piavta, ‘madness, fren- 
zy’. See narcotic and mania. 

Derivatives: narcomani-ac , n., narcomani-ac-al , 
adj. 

narcosis, n., state of unconsciousness caused by 
a narcotic (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. vap- 
xa>ai?, ‘a benumbing’, fr. vapxobv, ‘to benumb’. 
See narcotic and -osis. 

narcotic, adj., producing insensibility. — F. nar- 
cotique , introduced into French in 1 3 14 by Mon- 
deville fr. ML. narcoticus, fr. Gk. vapxcmx^?, 
‘benumbing’, fr. vapxoyro?, verbal adj. of vap- 
xoov, ‘to benumb’, fr. vapxT), ‘numbness’, 
prop, ‘a cramp’, fr. I.-E. *(s)ner-q-, ‘to turn, 
twist’, whence also Arm. nergev, ‘fine, thin, 
slender, slim’, prop, ‘shriveled up’; see Hof- 
mann, EWG., pp. 211-12 s.v. vapxT). I.-E. 
*(s)ner-q- is a -^-enlargement of base *(s)ner-, 
‘to turn, twist, bind together’, whence OE. 
sneare, ‘snare’, nearu , ‘narrow’. See snare and 
cp. narrow. For the ending of narcotic see suff. 
-otic. 

Derivatives: narcotic, n., narcotic-al-ly , adv., 
narcotism (q.v.), narcotize (q.v.) 
narcotine, also narcotin, n., an alkaloid found in 
opium, C 22 H 23 N0 7 , discovered by the French 
chemist Charles Derosne (1780-1846) in 1803 
(chem.) — See prec. word and chem. suff. -ine, 
-in; so called because it was first supposed to be 
the narcotic principle. Cp. cotarnine. 
narcotism, n., 1) narcosis; 2) condition produced 
by narcotic poisoning. — See narcotic and -ism. 
narcotize, tr. v., to produce the condition of nar- 
cosis ; to stupefy. — See narcotic and -ize. 
Derivative: narcotiz-ation, n. 
nard, n., spikenard. — ME. narde , fr. OF. narde 
(F. nard), fr. L. nardus, fr. Gk. vapSo?, fr. Heb. 
nerdh, ‘nard’, which together with Aram, nirda 
and Akkad, lardu of s.m., prob. derives fr. Indo- 
Iranian *narda in OL nad&fy, nalafy, ‘reed’. OI. 
naladam, ‘nard’, is possibly Sanskritization of 
Gk. vapSo?; see Boisacq, DELG., p. 657 s.v. 
vapSo?, and Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, 143 
s.v. nardus. However, according to Manfred 
Mayrhofer, A Concise Etymological Sanskrit 
Dictionary, II, p. 140 s.v. naladam, the above 
Sem. words more prob. derive fr. OI. ndladam. 
Cp. Nardius and the second element in spike- 
nard. Cp. also narthex. 

nares, n. pi., the nostrils (anat.) — L. nares, pi. of 
naris , ‘nostril’, which stands for *nasis (see rho- 
tacism), fr. I.-E. base *nas-, whence also OE. 
nosu, ‘nose’. See nose and cp. nasal, nasion, 
nasturtium, nasute. 

narghile, nargile, n., hookah, an Oriental pipe. — 
Pers. nargll, ‘coconut tree’; prob. fr. OI. narike- 
rah, ndrikelafr, of s.m., which is of uncertain, 
possibly Dravidian, origin; so called because 
orig. narghiles were made of coconut shells, 
narial, adj., pertaining to the nares. — Formed 
fr. nares with suff. -ial. 

nark, n., spy, informer, stool pigeon (British slang). 
— From Gypsy nak , ‘nose’, fr. Hind, nak , 
‘nose’, fr. OI. nakra , fr. Prakrit nakka-, nakka-, 
of s.m., which prob. stand for *nas-ka- and are 
rel. to OI. nasd (dual), ‘nose’. See nose, 
narrate, tr. v., to relate, recount. — L. narratus, 
pp. of narrdre, ‘to tell, relate, recount’, prop, ‘to 
make acquainted with’, fr. *gndrare , *nardre, 
fr. gnarus, narus, ‘acquainted with, knowing’, fr. 
I.-E. base *gno~, ‘to know’, whence also OE. 
cndwan, ‘to know’. See know and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. ignore. For the ending 
see verbal suff. -ate. The doubling of the con- 
sonant -r- in narrdre is a compensation for the 
shortening of the vowel d in gnarus. 
narration, n. — ME. narraciun, fr. MF. (= F.) 
narration , ‘a relating, recounting, narrating', fr. 
L. narrdtionem, acc. of narratio , of s.m., fr. nar- 
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rat us , pp. of narrdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
narrative, adj., 1) that which narrates; 2) per- 
taining to narration. — Late L. narrdtivus , ‘suit- 
able for narration’ (prob. through the medium 
of F. narratif), fr. L. narrdtus, pp. of narrdre . 
See narrate and -ive. 

Derivative: narrativeiy , adv. 
narrative, n., a tale, story. — MF., from the adj. 

narrative, fern, of narratif. See narrative, adj. 
narrator, n., relater, narrator. — L. narrator , fr. 
narrdtus, pp. of narrdre. See narrate and agential 
suff. -or. 

narrow, adj., of small breadth. — ME. narewe, 
narwe , naru, fr. OE. nearu , rel. to OS. naro, 
MDu. nare ; orig. prob. meaning ‘twisted up, 
shriveled up’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)ner~, ‘to turn, 
twist, bind together’, whence also OE. sneare, 
‘snare’. See snare and cp. narcotic. 

Derivatives: narrow , n. and tr. and intr. v., 
narrow-er , n., narrow Ay, adv., narrow-ness , n. 
narthex, n., a porch at the west end of early 
Christian churches for the use of penitents not 
admitted to the body of the church (archit.) — 
L., ‘giant fennel, small casket for unguents’, fr. 
Gk. vap^T]^, which is of uncertain origin. It 
derives perh. fr. OI. *narda -, ‘reed’, see nard. 
The porch was called narthex from the alleged 
resemblance to the reedlike stem of the giant 
fennel. 

narwhal, narwal, n., an arctic whale with a long 
spiral horn. — Dan., Norw. narhval , or Swed. 
narval, metathesized fr. ON. nahvalr , lit. ‘corpse- 
whale’, fr. nar, ‘corpse’, and hvalr, ‘whale’ ; prob. 
so called in allusion to the whitish color of the 
skin. ON. nar is rel. to OE. ne, neo, Goth, naus, 
‘corpse’, and cogn. with OCo. naun , OSlav. navi, 
OPruss. nowis, ‘corpse’, Lett, nawe,- ‘death’, 
Lith. ndvyti, ‘to torture, kill’. For the etymology 
of ON. hvalr see whale. 

nary, adj., never a (dial.) — Corruption of ne'er a, 
‘never a\ 

nasal, adj., 1) pertaining to the nose; 2) uttered 
through the nose (said of sounds). — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. ndsus, ‘nose’, which is 
rel. to nar is for *ndsis, ‘nostril’. See nares and 
cp. orinasal. 

Derivatives : nasal , n., nasal-ity, n., nasal-ly, adv., 
nasal- ize, tr. and intr. v., nasal-iz-ation , n. 
nascence, n. — See nascency, 
nascency, n., the process of being born; birth. — 
L. ndscentia, fr. nascens , gen. -entis. See next 
word and -cy. 

nascent, adj., being born. — L. nascens, gen. 
- entis , ‘being bom’, pres. part, of nascor, ndsci > 
‘to be born’ (pp. natus). See nation and -ent. 
naseberry, n., 1) the sapodilla tree; 2) its fruit. — 
Corruption of Sp. nespera, ‘medlar’, fr. L. mespi- 
lus, fr. Gk. ptsomXT}, ‘medlar (the tree)’. See 
medlar, 

Nashim, n., pi., the third order of the Mishnah, 
dealing with the laws concerning women, i.e., 
marriage and divorce. — Heb. nashim, ‘women’ 
(used as the plural of ishshd h ) ; prob. assimilated 
in form to the rel. andshtm, ‘men’; rel. to Aram. 
n^shayyd, Syr. neshshe, Arab. nisQna, ‘women’, 
and to Heb. enosh, ‘man, mankind’, Aram. 
enosh, Syr. (d)nashd, Arab, ins, unas, ‘men, 
people’ (all collective). Akkad, nishu, ‘people’, 
tenisheti (pi.), ‘human race, mankind’, Arab. 
nas, ‘people’ (collective), 
nasi, n., 1) prince of a tribe; 2) the president of 
the Sanhedrin; 3) patriarch. — Heb. nasi, lit. 
‘one lifted up or exalted’, fr. ndsa , ‘he lifted, 
took, carried’, whence also rfsiim, ‘vapors, 
clouds’, massa , ‘load, burden; utterance’, 
mas'eth , ‘present, gift’, si (for n e si), ‘loftiness’, 
s*eth , ‘rising; dignity’; rel. to Bibl.-Aram. n*sd, 
‘he lifted, carried’, Syr. massathd, ‘balance, 
scales’, Ugar. nsh\ ‘to lift’, Ethiop. nash'a, ‘he 
lifted; he transported’, Arab, nasha'a, ‘he rose, 
was high, he grew up’, Akkad, nasku, ‘to lift, 
carry’. Cp. munshi. 

nasion, n., point in the skull where the frontal and 
two nasal bones meet ( craniometry ). — ModL., 
fr. L. ndsus, ‘nose’. See nasal, 
nasitis, n., inflammation of the nose (med.) — A 
Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. ndsus, ‘nose’ 
(see nasal), and -itis, a suff. of Greek origin. The 



correct form is rhinitis (q.v.) 
naso-, combining form meaning ‘nose; nasal; 
nasal and’ (anat.) — Fr. L. ndsus, ‘nose’. See 

nasal. 

nasofrontal, adj., pertaining to the nose and the 
frontal bone. — See naso- and frontal, 
nasology, n., the study of the nose. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. ndsus, ‘nose’, and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-Xoyos, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See naso- 
and -logy. The correct form is rhinology, in 
which both elements are of Greek origin. 
Derivatives: nasolog-ic-al, adj., nasolog-ist, n. 
nasonite, n., a lead calcium silicate with chloride 
{mineral?) — Named after the American geol- 
ogist Frank L. Nason (died in 1928). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
nasturtium, n., 1) any plant of the genus Roripa; 
2) any plant of the genus Tropaeolum. — L. 
nasturtium, ‘cress’, for *nds-tortium , lit. ‘nose- 
twister’, compounded of ndsus , ‘nose’, and *tor- 
tdre, freq. of torquere (pp. tortus), ‘to twist’; so 
called from its pungent smell. See nasal and 
torque. 

nasty, adj., dirty, foul, filthy, nauseous. — ME. 
nasty y nasky , perh. derived from or rel. to Du. 
nestig , ‘foul, dirty’, or of Scand. origin; cp. dial. 
Swed. naskug, nasket, ‘foul, dirty’. 

Derivatives : nastiiy, adv., nasti-ness, n. 
nasute, adj., having a large or long nose (zool.) — 
L. nasutus, ‘having a large nose’, fr. ndsus. See 
nasal. 

Derivatives : nasute, n. (q.v.), nasute-ness, n. 
nasute, n., one of a class of termites (zool.) — 
ModL. nasutus , ‘having a prolongation on the 
front of the head’ (said esp. of termites), fr. L. 
nasutus, ‘having a large nose’. See nasute, adj. 
nasutus, n., nasute. — L. ndsiitus , ‘having a large 
nose’. See nasute, adj. 

natability, n., capability ,of floating. — Formed 
with suff. -ity fr. Late L. natabilis, ‘capable 6f 
floating’, fr. L. nature, ‘to swim, float’. See 

natation. 

natal, adj., pertaining to one’s birth. — ME., fr. 
L. natalis , ‘pertaining to one’s birth’, fr. natus, 
pp. of ndsci, ‘to be born’. See nation and adj. 
suff. -al and cp. Natalia, natality, Noel. 

Natalia, Natalie, fem. PN. — F. Natalie , fr. 
Eccles. L. Natalia, fr. L. (dies) natalis , ‘birthday’, 
in Eccles. L. used also in the sense ‘Christmas 
Day’ ; orig. given to children born on Christmas. 
See natal and cp. Noel. 

natality, n., 1) birth (rare); 2) birth rate. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ity fr. L. natalis, ‘pertaining to 
birth’; see natal. In the sense ‘birth rate’ the 
word was formed directly fr. F. natalite , which 
derives from the adj. natal (fr. L. natalis). 
natant, adj., floating. — Fr. L ..natans, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of natare, ‘to swim’. See next word 
and -ant. 

Derivative: natant-ly, adv. 
natation, n., the act or art of swimming. — L. 
natatio, gen. -onis, ‘a swimming’, fr. natatus, pp. 
of nato , natare , ‘to swim’, which stands for I.-E. 
*sn & -t-o , enlargement of base *sna-, *sri 5 -, ‘to 
flow'. Cp. Arm. nay (for ‘wet, liquid’; 

cp. also *snet-, *snot- in Gk. voxo<;, ‘the south 
wind, the south 1 , prop, ‘a rainy wind’, v^xtoc;, 
voxepo?, ‘damp, moist’. From the unenlarged 
base *snd- derive L. no, nare, ‘to swim’ (for 
*sna-vo), 01. sndti , snayate , ‘bathes’ (intr.), the 
second element in gh^ta-sna-, ‘dipped into but- 
ter’, Avestic snayeite, ‘washes, cleans’; Toch. B 
ndskem, ‘they bathe' (tr.), Gk. VTj-xetv (for 
*vi-xeiv), ‘to swim’, Mir. snaim , *1 swim’, 
sndm, ‘a swimming’, MBret. neuff, ‘to swim', 
and prob. also Gk. vTjao?, Dor. vaaos, ‘island’ 
(for *va-cro^, lit. ‘that which swims’). From I.-E. 
*sndu -, *sneu-, an -w-enlargement of base *sna 
derive OI. snauti (pp. snutaff), ‘drips, gives 
milk’, Gk. vao, Aeol. vaiw, vauco (for *vaf- 
ito ), ‘I flow’. Cp. natant, natatorial. Cp. also 
naiad, naiant, Nama, necto-, Nereid, neso-, 
nourish, the first element in Notogaea and the 
second dement in chersoneso- and in Indonesia, 
Melanesia, Micronesia, Polynesia. Cp. also 
snout. For the ending of natation see -ation. 
natatorial, adj., natatory. — See next word and 



adj. suff. -al. 

natatory, adj., swimming; characterized by swim- 
ming. — Late L. natatorius, ‘pertaining to swim- 
ming’, fr. L. natatus, pp. of natdre. See natation 
and adj. suff. -ory. 

nates, n. pi., the buttocks (anat.) — L. nates, pi. 
of natis , ‘rump’, cogn. with Gk. v&xoq, also 
vtoxov, ‘the back’. Cp. noto-. Cp. also Natica 
and the first element in aitchbone. 

Nathan, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, a prophet 
who lived during the reign of David and Solo- 
mon. — Heb. Nathan , lit. ‘He has given’, from 
the verb nathan , whence also mattan , mattdnd h , 
mattdth, ‘gift’ ; n & thimm, ‘servants of the temple’, 
lit. ‘those given (scil. to the sanctuary)*; rel. to 
Phoen. imperf. y-t-n, Bibl.-Aram. imperf. yintin, 
Syr. imperf. nettel , Ugar. imperf. ytn, ‘he will 
give’, Akkad, nadanu, ‘to give’. Cp. Nathaniel, 
Jonathan, Nethinun. Cp. also Matthew, Mat- 
thias. 

Nathaniel, Nathanael, masc. PN. — Late L. Na- 
thanael, fr. Gk. NaftavocTjX, fr. Heb. Nathan el, 
lit. ‘God has given’. See Nathan and El. 
natheless, nathless, adv., .nevertheless (archaic). 
— ME. natheles, fr. OE. na pe lies, ‘not the less*. 
See no, adv., and nevertheless. 

Natica, n., a genus of marine snails (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. ML. natica, ‘buttock’, dimin. of L. 
natis . See nates. 

nation, n. — ME. nacioun , fr. OF. (— F.) nation , 
fr. L. nationem , acc. of ndtio, ‘breed, race, peo- 
ple, nation’, lit. ‘birth’, fr. natus , pp. of ndsci, ‘to 
be born’, which stands for *gnasci , fr. I.-E. *gn-, 
zero degree of base *gen-, *geni~, ‘to beget, bear, 
bring forth’, whence also L. genus, ‘birth, des- 
cent, origin, race, sort, kind, class’. See genus 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. naive, 
nascent, natal, native, nature, cognate, connate, 
innate, n£e, pregnant, ‘with child’, and the sec- 
ond element in puisne and puny, 
national, adj. — MF. (= F.), fr. nation. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: national, n., national-ism, n., na- 
tionalist, n. and adj., mtional-ist-ic, adj., ha- 
tional-ist-ic-al-ly, adv., nationality, n., national* 
ize, tr. v., nationaliz-ation , n., national-iz-er, n., 
national-ly, adv., national-ness, n. 
native, adj. — ME. natif, fr. MF. (= F.) natif 
(fem. native), fr. L. nativus, ‘born, innate, nat- 
ural, primitive’, fr. natus, pp. of ndsci, ‘to be 
born’. See nation and -ive and cp. naive, which 
is a doublet of native. 

Derivatives : native, n., nativ-ism , n., nativist, n., 
nativ-ist-ic, adj. 

nativity, n., 1) birth; 2) horoscope (astrol.) — 
ME. nativite, fr. OF. (= F.) nativity, fr. L. nati- 
vitdtem, acc. of nativitas, ‘birth’, fr. nativus. See 
native and -ity. Cp. naivete, which is a doublet 
of nativity. 

natrium, n., sodium (chem.) — ModL. See natron 
and chem. suff. -ium. 

Natrix, n., a genus of snakes, the grass snake 
(zool.) — L. natrix , ‘water snake’. See adder, 
natrolite, n., a hydrous silicate of sodium and 
aluminum (mineral.) — See natron and -lite. 
natron, n., native sodium carbonate (chem. and 
mineral .) — Fr. Sp. natron, fr. Arab, natrun, fr. 
Gk. vixoov. See niter. 

natterjack, n., a toad having a yellowish stripe on 
the back (Bufo calamita). — Of uncertain origin, 
natty, adj., neatly smart. — Perhaps rel. to F. net, 
‘neat’; see neat, adj. 

Derivatives: natti-ly, adv., natti-ness , n. 
natural, adj., pertaining to, or in accordance with, 
nature; inborn, real; not artificial. — ME., fr. 
OF. natural, naturel (F. naturel ), fr. L. ndturalis , 
‘by* birth, belonging to nature, in accordance 
with nature’, fr. natura. See nature and adj. suff. 
-al and cp. connatural. 

Derivatives: natural , n., natural-ism , n., natural- 
ly, adv., natural-ness , n. 

naturalist, n., 1) a student of nature; an adherent 
of naturalism. — MF. (= F.) naturaliste, fr. 
natural, naturel (F. naturel). See prec. word and 
-ist. 

Derivatives: naturalistic, adj., naturalistic-al- 
ly, adv. 

naturality, n. — MF. (= F.) naturalite, fr. Late 
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L. ndturalitdtem, acc. of ndturalitas , fr. L. natu- 
rdlis. See natural. 

naturalization, n. — MF. (= F.) naturalisation , 
fr. naturaliser . See next word and -ation. 
naturalize, tr. v. s 1) to confer the rights of citizen- 
ship on (an alien); 2) to acclimatize; intr. v., 1) 
to become naturalized; 2) to study nature. — 
MF. (= F.) naturaliser, fr. natural, natureL See 
natural and -ize. 

Derivatives : naturalization (q.v.), naturaliz-er, n. 
nature, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) nature, fr. L. 
natura , ‘nature; natural character of a thing; 
natural disposition; the course of things; the 
universe’, lit. ‘birth’, fr. natus, ‘born’, pp. of 
nasci, ‘to be born’. See nation and cp. nascent, 
natal, native. 

naturopath, n., naturopathist. — Back formation 
fr. naturopathy. 

naturopathy, n., a system of therapy which rejects 
the use of drugs and employs the healing power 
of natural agencies, such as sunshine, air, water, 
etc. — A hybrid coined fr. L. natura, ‘nature’, 
and Gk. -7ra&£ia, fr. Tttx&oq, ‘suffering’. See 
nature and -pathy. The correct form would be 
physiopathy , in which both dements are of Greek 
origin. 

Derivative: naturopath-ist , n. 
nau-, combining form meaning ‘ship’. — Gk. 
vau-, fr. vau?, ‘ship’, cogn. with L. navis , ‘ship’. 
See naval. 

Naucratite, adj., pertaining to Naucratis, an an- 
cient Greek colony, established by colonists 
from Miletus in the Nile Delta. — L. Naucratites , 
fr. Gk. NawpariTV]?, fr. NatixpaTi?. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -Ite. 
naufragous, adj., caused by shipwreck ( archaic or 
obsol.) — L. naufragus , ‘shipwrecked; causing 
shipwreck’, for *navifragus, which is compound- 
ed of navis , ‘ship’, and the stem of frangere, ‘to 
break’. See naval and fraction. For E. - ous , as 
equivalent to L. -us, see suff. -ous. 
naught, n., nothing. — ME. naught , nought, etc., 
fr. OE. nawiht , ‘nothing’, lit. ‘no whit’, fr. na, 
‘no’; and wiht, ‘whit’. See no, adv., and wight 
and cp. aught, nought, not, nix^ ‘nothing’. 
Derivatives : naught, adj., naught-y, adj., naught - 
i-ly , adv., naught-i-ness, n. 
naumachia, naumachy, n., 1) a mock sea fight; 2) 
place where such a fight is presented ( Roman 
antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. vaopaxtS, ‘naval battle’, 
compounded of vau?, ‘ship’, and -pot^a, fr. 
‘battle’. See nau- and -machy. 
nauplius, n., a larval stage in the development of 
many crustaceans ( zool .) — L., ‘a kind of shell- 
fish which sails in its shell as in a ship’, fr. Gk. 
vau7rXio^, lit. ‘sailing (as) in a ship’, fr. vaij?, 
‘ship’, and TcXeetv, ixXeZv, ‘to sail, navigate, 
swim, float’. See naval and flow and cp. pluvial, 
nausea, n., 1) feeling of sickness at the stomach; 
2) disgust, loathing. — L. nausea, nausia , ‘sea- 
sickness’, fr. Gk. vauoia, vauTta, ‘seasickness’, 
lit. ‘ship sickness’, fr. vau?, ‘ship’. See naval and 
cp. nautical. Cp. also noise, frhich is a doublet 
of nausea . 

nauseate, tr. v., to affect with nausea, make sick; 
intr. v., to become affected with nausea, feel 
disgust (rare). — L. nauseat-(um ), pp. stem of 
nausedre, ‘to feel seasick, to vomit’, fr. nausea. 
See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: nauseat-ing, adj., nausea t-ing-ly t 
adv., nauseat-ion , n. 

nauseous, adj., causing nausea, disgusting. — 
Formed fr. nausea with suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: nauseous-ly , adv., nauseous-ness, n. 
Nausicaa, n., in the Odyssey, daughter of Alci- 
nous, king of the Phaeacians — L. Nausicaa, fr. 
Gk. Naucixaa. The name prob. means ‘burner 
of ships’, fr. vau?, ‘ship’, and xaietv, ‘to burn’. 
See naval and caustic. 

nautch, n., performance of professional dancing 
girls in India. — Lit. ‘dancing’, fr. Hind, nac, fr. 
Prakrit nacca , fr. OI. n%tya -, ‘dancing’, from 
the stem of n^tyati, ‘dances’, which is of uncer- 
tain etymology. 

nautical, adj., pertaining to ships, seamen or navi- 
gation. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. now 
rare nautic, fr. F. nautique, fr. L. nauticus , ‘of, 
or pertaining to, ships or sailors, seafaring, 



naval, nautical’, fr. Gk. vauxixo?, of s.m. See 
naval and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
the second element in aeronaut, Argonaut, as- 
tronaut. 

Derivatives: nautical-ity , n., nautical-ly, adv. 
nautics, n., the science of navigation. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

nautilus, n., 1) any of a group of mollusks; 2) the 
paper nautilus (zool.) — L., fr. Gk. vauriXo?, 
‘sailor, seaman; the paper nautilus’ (so called 
because it was supposed to be furnished with a 
membrane which it use<! like a sail), fr. vauT7}?, 
‘sailor, seaman’. See nautical, 
naval, adj., pertaining to a navy, its ships or men. 
— Orig. ‘pertaining to ships’, fr. L. navdlis , fr. 
navis, ‘ship’, which is cogn. with OI. naufy, acc. 
ndvam, ‘ship, boat’. Arm. nav, ‘ship’, Gk. vau?, 
‘ship’ (whence vaury;?, ‘sailor, seaman’, vauxt- 
x6?, ‘of, or pertaining to, ships or sailors, sea- 
faring, naval, nautical, vauxiXo?, ‘sailor, sea- 
man’), OIr. nau (gen. noe, dat. pi. noib), ‘ship’, 
W. noe , ‘a flat vessel; a kneading trough’, ON. 
nor , ‘ship’. Cp. nacelle, nau-, nausea, nautical, 
nautilus, nave, ‘the central part of a church’, 
navicular, navy, navvy, nef, noise, the first element 
in naufragous, nauplius, navigate, and the second 
element in EcheneLs. 

Derivatives : naval-ly, adv., and navalism, nava - 
list (qq. v.) 

navalism, n., policy of building a strong navy; 
sea power. — See naval and -ism. 
navalist, n., an advocate of navalism. — See 
naval and -ist. 

Derivatives: navalist, adj., navalist-ic, adj., 
navalist-ic-al-ly , adv. 

navarch, n., commander of a fleet ( Ancient Greek 
history). — L. navarchus , more correctly nauar- 
chus, fr. Gk. vauapxo?, ‘the master of a vessel’, 
which is compounded of vau?, ‘ship’, and 
apyoc, ‘leader, chief, ruler’. See naval and -arch, 
nave, n., the central part of a church. — L. navis, 
‘ship’. See naval and cp. nef. 
nave, n., the hub of a wheel. — ME., fr. OE. nafu, 
rel. to OS. nat> a, ON. nof \ Dan. and Swed. nav , 
MLG., MDu. nave, Du. naaf, OHG. naba, 
MHG., G. nabe, ‘nave’, and to OE. nafela , etc., 
‘navel’, and cogn. with OI. ndbhyam , OPruss. 
nabis, ‘nave’. The nave of the wheel was com- 
pared to the navel of the body. See next word 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also auger. 
For sense development cp. OI. nabhih, OPruss. 
nabis , ‘nave, navel’. 

navel, n. — ME., fr. OE. nafela , rel. to ON. nafii, 
Dan., Swed. navle , OFris. nav la, MDu. navel , 
navele, Du. navel, OHG. nabalo , MHG., G. 
nabel, fr. I.-E. base *ombh-, nobh-, *mbh-, 
whence also OI. ndbhyam , ‘nave (hub)’, nabhih , 
‘navel, nave, relationship’, ndbhilam, ‘umbilical 
depression’, Avestic nahd-nazdishta, ‘next of 
kin’, Avestic nafa, ModPers. naf, Gk. 6(i<paX6?, 
‘navel; boss of a shield, knob’, L. umbilicus , 
‘navel; umbilical cord’, umbo , ‘boss of a shield’, 
OPruss. nabis, ‘nave, naveL’, Lett, naba, ‘navel’, 
OIr. imbliu (gen. imblenn ), Mir. imlecan, ‘na- 
vel’. Cp. nave, ‘hub of a wheel*. Cp. also om- 
phalo-, omphalos, umbilicus, umbo, nombril. 
navew, n., I) the wild turnip ; 2) the rape (rare) — 
F. naveau, fr. OF. navel , fr. VL. *napellus, dim. 
of napus , ‘a kind of turnip’, fr. Gk. vobuu, ‘mus- 
tard’, which is prob. of Egyptian origin. (For 
the sense development of L. napus from Gk. 
varcu it should be borne in mind that the mus- 
tard plant and the turnip resemble each other in 
form.) Cp. neep and sinapism, the first element 
in napiform and the second element in parsnip 
and in turnip. 

navicert, n., a certificate issued to exempt a ship 
from search for contraband. — Short for navi- 
gation certificate. 

navicular, adj., boat-shaped (said of certain 
bones in the fore and hind feet of animals) — L. 
navicularius, ‘pertaining to a boat’, fr. ndvicula, 
‘a boat’, dim. of navis . See naval and the suffixes 
-cule arid -ar. 

Derivative: navicular, n., a bone resembling a 
boat (anat.) 

navigable, adj. — Fr. F. navigable, or directly fr. 
L. navigdbilis, fr. navigdre. See navigate and 



-able. 

Derivatives: navigabil-ity, n., navigable- ness, n., 
navigabl-y, adv. 

navigate, intr, v., to travel by ship ; tr. v., to trav- 
el through (on the water or in the air) ; to direct 
(a ship or an aircraft). — L. navigatus, pp. of 
navigdre , ‘to sail, set sail’, lit. ‘to drive a ship’, 
fr. *navigus, for *nav-agos, ‘driving a ship’, 
which is compounded of navis, ‘ship’, and 
agere , ‘to set in motion, drive, lead, conduct’. 
See naval and agent, adj., and verbal suff. -ate. 
For the change of a (in agere) to l (in *nav-igus, 
nav-igare) see abigeat and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also circumnavigate, 
navigation, n., the act and art of navigating. — 
L. navigdtid, gen. -onis, fr. navigatus , pp. of 
navigdre. See prec word and -ion. 

Derivative: navigation-al, adj. 
navigator, n., 1) one who navigates; 2) a navigat- 
ing officer; 3) a navvy (British). — L. navigator , 
‘sailor’, fr. navigatus, pp. of navigdre. See navi- 
gate and agential suff. -or and cp. next word, 
navvy, n., an unskilled laborer, esp. one em- 
ployed in making canals, roads, etc. — Short- 
ened fr. navigator (q.v.) ; for meaning cp. 
navigation in the dialectal sense ‘canal’, 
navy, n. — ME. navie , fr. OF. navie, ‘fleet of 
ships, ship’, fr. Late L. navia, of s.m., fr. L. 
navis. See naval. 

nawab, n., 1) a deputy ruler in India; 2) a cour- 
tesy title, esp. for princes; 3) a nabob. — Hind. 
nawwab , nawab, fr. Arab, nuwwab , pi. of nd'ib, 
‘deputy, proxy, lieutenant-governor’. See nabob, 
nay, neg. particle and n. — ME. nei, nay, fr. 
ON. nei , ‘no’, compounded of ne, ‘not’, and 
ei, ‘ever’. The first element is cogn. with OI. nd, 
na, ‘not’, Avestic, OPers. na-, ‘not, un-\ Gk. 
V7)-, ‘not, un-’, L. ne, ‘that not’, ne-, ‘not, un-% 
OIr. ni , ni, ‘not’. See no, adv., and cp. the first 
element in none, non, null, nihil, nimiety; cp. 
also the first element in necessary, nefarious, 
Nemertinea, nepenthe, nescient, nolens-volens. 
For the second element in nay see aye, ‘ever’. 
Nazarene, n., 1) a native or resident of Nazareth; 
esp. applied to Jesus; 2) a Christian. — ME. 
Nazaren, fr. Late L. Nazarenus, fr. Gk. Na£a- 
p7)v6?, fr. NaCap^v,. ‘Nazareth’, fr. Heb. Natz s - 
rath , a town in Lower Galilee in Palestine. Cp. 
Talmudic Heb. notzrt, ‘Christian’, lit. ‘of Naza- 
reth’. 

Derivative: Nazarene, adj., 1) of Nazareth; 2) 
of the Nazarenes. 

Nazarite, Nazirite, n., a person who vowed to 
abstain from wine, from cutting the hair, and 
from touching the dead {Jewish religion). — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Late L. Naza - 
raeus, fT. Gk. Na^paio?, Na^apato?, fr. Heb. 
nazir, ‘consecrated, dedicated, devoted’, lit. 
‘separated’, from the stem n-z-r, ‘to separate, 
consecrate, dedicate’, whence also imperf. yin- 
nazer , inf. hinnazer, ‘to separate oneself, to ded- 
icate, devote oneself’, nezer, ‘consecration, ded- 
ication, crown’ ; rel. to Aram. n*zar, Syr. n 6 zar, 
ethrfizdr, ‘he abstained, he dedicated, devoted 
himself’, Arab, nadara, ‘he consecrated, dedicat- 
ed, devoted’, Akkad, nazaru, ‘to curse’, and to 
Heb. nddhar, ‘he vowed’, nedher, nedher, ‘avow’. 
Derivatives: Nazarit-ic , Nazarit-ish, adjs. 
naze, n., a promontory. — Prob. fr. OE. nxss, 
‘promontory’, which is rel. to OE. nosu, ‘nose’. 
See nose and cp. ness. 

Nazi, n., a member of the National Socialist 
German Workingmen’s Party. — Formed from 
two syllables in the name of the party (Atotional- 
soz/alistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei). 
nazim, n., a governor in India. — Arab. ndzim, 
lit. ‘one who puts things in order’, part, of 
ndzama , ‘he put in order, arranged’, 
nazir, n., title of various officials in Indian courts. 
— Arab, nazir, ‘overseer’, prop. part, of nazara, 
‘he looked at, considered, examined’, whence 
nazir, ‘opposite’. See nadir. 

Nazirite, n. — See Nazarite. 
ne-, form of neo- before a vowel. 

Neanderthal, adj., pertaining to the Neanderthal, 
a valley in Germany, or to the skeletal remains 
of an early type of man found there, 
neap, adj., pertaining to the tide occurring at the 
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end of the first and third quarter of the lunar 
month. — ME. neep, fr. OE. nep in nepfidd , 
‘neap flood’ ; of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: neap , n., neap tide; neap , intr. v., 
to tend toward the neap. 

Neapolitan, adj., of Naples. — L. Neapolitans , 
fr. Nedpolis, ‘Naples' (whence It. Napoli), fr. 
Gk. NeccTCoXt*?, lit. ‘New Town’, fr. vea, fern, 
of v£o?, ‘new’, and teoXlc, ‘town’. See neo-, 
policy, ‘method of government’, and -an. 
Derivative: Neapolitan , an inhabitant of Naples. 

near, adv., at or to a short distance, close. — ME. 
ner, nere, fr. OE. near, compar. of neah , ‘ingh’; 
the change from the comparative to the posi- 
tive meaning was prob. aided by the analogy of 
ON. nxr, ‘near’, orig. compar. of nd, ‘nigh’. 
See nigh. 

Derivatives: near , adj. and v., near-ly , adv., 
near-ness , n. 

Nearctic, adj., pertaining to, or designating, the 
arctic and temperate regions of North America; 
used esp. in botanical and zoological classi- 
fication. — Compounded of ne- and arctic. 

neat, n., an animal of the ox family; cattle. — 
ME. net , neet, fr. OE. neat, rel. to OS. not, ON. 
naut, Swed. not , Dan. nod, OFris. nat, OHG. 
nos, ‘ox, cattle’, and to OE. neotan , ‘to use, 
enjoy’, OS. niotan , ON. njota, OFris. niata, 
OHG. (gi)niojan, MHG. geniejen, G. geniefien, 
‘to enjoy’, Goth, niutan , ‘to reach, attain’, ga- 
niutan, ‘to catch’, OE. nytt, ON. nyt , OHG., 
MHG. nuz , G. 1 Nutzen, ‘use, profit, advantage’, 
and cogn. with Lith. nauda , ‘use, possession’, 
Lett, ttduda, ‘money’. All these words derive fr. 
L-E. *neud-, ‘to possess, use, enjoy’. Accord- 
ingly OE. neat, ON. naut, etc., lit. denote ‘a use- 
ful animal \ Cp. the second element in Huguenot 
and in matelote. 

neat, adj., pure, undiluted; cleanly, tidy; elegant. 

— MF. (= F.) net, ‘clean, pure, neat’, fr. OF., 
fr. L. nitidus, ‘shining, bright, clear, well-favor- 
ed, elegant, smart, trim’, fr. nitere, ‘to shine’, fr. 
I.-E. base *nei-, *m~, ‘to shine’, whence also 
Mir. niam, ‘gleam, splendor’, niamda, ‘shining’, 
OIr. noib, ‘holy’, niab , ‘strength’, W. nwyfiant , 
‘gleam, splendor’, possibly also OI. ni-lah, 
‘swarthy, black, dark’, OPers. naiba-, ModPers. 
new, ‘beautiful’. Cp. natty, net, adj., nitid, niton. 
Cp. also lilac. 

Derivatives: neat-ly, adv., neat-ness, n. 

’neath, neath, prep., beneath. — Short for be- 
neath. 

neb, n. 1) the beak or bill of a bird; 2) nose; 3) 
point, tip. — ME. nebbe, fr. OE. nebb, ‘beak, 
nose, face’, rel. to MLG., MDu, nebbe, ‘beak’, 
ON. nef ‘beak, nose’, Du. sneb, snavel, OHG. 
snabul, MHG. snabel, G. Schnabel, ‘beak’, 
OFris, snavel , ‘mouth’. Cp. nib, nipple, snaffle, 
snap, snipe, snow, ‘a kind of vessel’. 

Derivative: nebb~ed, adj. 

Nebalia, n., a genus of marine crustaceans ( zoo l .) 

— ModL., of unknown origin. 

Nebiim, n. pi., the Books of the Prophets, the 
second of the three parts into which the Hebrew 
Bible is divided. — Heb. n^bhVim, pi. of ndbht\ 
‘prophet’, orig. ‘the man who calls, proclaims’, 
fr. stem n-b-\ whence nibba ‘he prophesied’, 
n s bhud h , ‘prophecy’; rel. to Akkad, nabu, ‘to 
call, announce, proclaim’, Arab, nabaa, ‘he ut- 
tered with a low voice, announced’, naba', ‘an- 
nouncement, information’, ndb'a h , ‘low sound’; 
cp. Ethiop. nabdba, ‘he spoke’ (the original mean- 
ing was ‘he growled’). Cp. the second element in 
Barnabas. 

Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadrezzar, n., king of 
Babylon (604-562 B.C.E.). — Heb. N s bkukhadh- 
netztzar, a collateral form bhukhadhretztzdr, 
fr. Bab. Nabu-kudurri-u$ur , which prob. means 
lit. ‘Nebo, protect the boundary’. Cp. Gk. Na- 
fioxoSpoaopo? in Strabo 15,1,6, and in Josephus 
Flavius, Contra Apionem 1,146. 

nebula, n., a cloudlike patch in the sky ( astron .) 

— L., ‘mist, fog, cloud’, fr. I.-E. base *(e)nebh-, 
‘moist, vapor, mist, cloud’, whence also OI. 
nabhas-, ‘vapor, cloud, fog, sky’, Avestic nabah 
‘air, sky’, Gk. v6q>o?, ve<peX7j, ‘cloud, mist’, OS. 
nebal, OFris. nevil, MDu., Du. nevel , OHG. 
nebul, MHG., G. nebel, ‘fog’, ON. nifi- (in 



Niftheimr , ‘abode of darkness’, i.e. ‘the nether 
world’), njol, ‘night’, OE. nijol (adj.), ‘dark’, 
MW. nyfel, ‘cloud’, W. niwl, Co. niul, ‘cloud, 
fog’, OIr. nem , ‘sky’, OSlav. nebo (gen. nebese ), 
‘sky’, Lith. debesis (for *nebesis), ‘cloud’ (the 
d- is prob. due to the influence of dangus, 
‘sky’), Hitt, nepish (gen. nepishash), ‘sky’, Aves- 
tic napta-, ‘moist, humid’. Cp. nepheline, nepho-, 
Neptune, Nibelungs, nimbus, imbricate. 
Derivatives: nebul-ar, adj., nebul-iz-ation, n., 
nebul-ize, tr. v., nebul-iz-er, n., nebulous (q.v.) 
nebulosity, n., 1) condition of being nebulous; 2) 
cloudiness; 3) a nebula. — F. nebulosite, fr. 
Late L. nebuldsitdtem, acc. of nebulositas , fr. L. 
nebulosus . See nebulous and -ity. 
nebulous, adj., 1) resembling a nebula; 2) clouded, 
cloudy, misty; 3) vague — L. nebulosus, ‘cloudy’, 
fr. nebula . See nebula and -ous. 

Derivatives: nebulous-ly, adv., nebulous-ness , n. 
nebul£, also nebuly, adj., composed of curves 
supposed to represent clouds. — F. ndbule , fr. 
L. nebula. See nebula. 

nebulium, n., name of an unidentified chemical 
element ( astrophys .) — ModL., fr. L. nebula, 
‘mist, fog, cloud’ (see nebula and chem. suff. 
-ium); so called because supposed to occur in 
nebulae. 

Necator, n., a genus of nematodes, the American 
hookworm ( zool .) — ModL., fr. LateL. necator, 
‘slayer’, fr. necatus, pp. of necare , ‘to kill, slay’, 
fr. ne x, gen. necis , ‘violent death, murder’, which 
derives fr. I.-E. base *nek-, ‘to destroy; to per- 
ish’, whence also L. nocere , ‘to harm, hurt’, 
noxius, ‘harmful, injurious’. See noxious and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
-tor. 

necessarian, n. and adj. — See necessitarian, 
necessary, adj., certain to happen, inevitable, re- 
quisite. — ME. necessarie , fr. L. necessarius, 
‘unavoidable, indispensable, necessary’, fr. ne- 
cesse, ‘unavoidable, necessary’, which stands 
for *ne-cezd-tis, *ne-ced-tis, lit. ‘(there is) no 
evasion, (it is) inevitable’, fr. negative pref. ne - 
and cedere, ‘to go away, yield’. For the first 
element see no, adj., and cp. nay, for the second 
see cede, for the ending see adj. suff. -ary 
Derivatives: necessary , n., necessari-ly, adv., 
necessari-ness, n. 

necessitarian, n., 1) an adherent of the doctrine 
of necessity; 2) adj., pertaining to the doctrine 
of necessity. — Formed fr. necessity with suff. 
-arian. 

Derivative: necessitarian-ism , n., the doctrine of 
necessity. 

necessitate, tr. v„ to render necessary. — ML. 
necessitate, pp. of necessitare , ‘to render 
necessary', fr. L. necessitas. See necessity and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: necessitat-ion, n., necessitat-ive, ad>. 
necessitous, adj., poor, needy. — See next word 
and -ous and cp. F. necessiteux. 

Derivatives: necessitous-ly, adv., necessitous- 
ness, n. 

necessity, n. — ME. necessite, fr. OF. (= F.) ne- 
cessity, fr. L. necessitatem, acc. of necessitas, 
‘unavoidableness, necessity, compulsion; des- 
tiny’, fr. necesse. See necessary and -ity. 
neck, n., that part of the body which joins the 
head to the trunk ; the narrowest part of an ab- 
ject. — ME. nekke, fr. OE. hnecca, ‘nape of the 
neck', rel. to OFris. hnekka, MDu. necke , Du. 
nek, ‘neck’, ON. hnakkr , hnakki, Dan., Norw. 
nakke, Swed. nacke, ‘nape of the neck’, OHG. 
hnach , hnac , nac, MHG. nac , nacke , G. Nacken t 
of s.m., and cogn. with OIr. cnocc, Ir. cnoc, W. 
cnwch, OBret. cnoch, ‘hill’, Toch. khuk, ‘nape’. 
Cp. nook. Cp. also knacker. 

Derivatives: neck , tr. v?, to cut off the neck of 
(a fowl); to fondle (US. Slang); intr. v., to en- 
gage in necking (US. Slang); neck-ing, n., a 
molding near the top of a column, 
neck, n., the last sheaf cut at harvest. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

neckerchief, n., a scarf for the neck. — Com- 
pounded of neck and kerchief. Properly, the 
word contains a contradiction, since kerchief 
denotes a covering for the head , fr. OF. couvre- 
chef lit. ‘cover-head’. Cp. handkerchief. 



necking, n., 1) a molding around the top of a 
column below the capital ( archit .); 2) the act 
of fondling or caressing. — Formed fr. neck, 
‘part of the body’, with -ing, suff. forming 
verbal nouns. 

necklet, n., 1) an ornament worn around the 
neck; 2) a necklace. — Formed fr. neck, ‘part 
of the body’, with dim. suff. -let. 
necro-, before a vowel necr-, combining form 
meaning ‘death, dead, corpse'. — Gk. vexpo-, 
vexp-, fr. vsxp6<;, ‘dead body, corpse’, fr. 1.-E. 
base *nek-, ‘to destroy; to perish', whence also 
L. nex, gen. necis, ‘violent death, murder’, 
nocere , ‘to harm, hurt’, noxius, ‘harmful, in- 
jurious’. See noxious and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

necrobiosis, n., physiologic death of body cells. 

— Medical L., compounded of necro- and Gk. 
pLwcn?, ‘manner of life’, fr. ‘life’. See bio- 
and -osis. 

necrolatry, n., worship of the dead. — Com- 
pounded of necro- and Gk. -XarpeLa, -Xarpii 
fr. Xaxpeia, ‘hired labor, service, worship’. See 

-latry. 

necrology, n., a register of deaths, obituary. — 
ML. necrologium, compounded of necro- and 
Gk. -Xoyiot, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)'. See -logy and cp. eulogy, 
necromancer, n., one who practices necromancy. 

— Formed from next word with agential suff. 
-er. 

necromancy, n., divination by communication 
with the dead ; witchcraft, sorcery. — ME. nigro - 
mancie, nigromaunce, fr. OF. nigromancie , ni- 
gro mance, fr. ML. nigromantia , fr. Late L. ne- 
cromantia, ft. Gk. vexpO|xavTe(a, ‘necromancy’, 
which is compounded of vexp os, ‘dead body, 
corpse’, and ptavTsta, ‘oracle, divination’; see 
-mancy. The change of Late L. necromantia to 
ML. nigromantia is due to a confusion of Gk. 
vexp6?, ‘dead’, with L. niger, ‘black’ (necro- 
mancy was regarded as ‘the black art’). F. ne- 
cromancie and E. necromancy were influenced in 
form by L. necromantia. 

necromantic, adj., pertaining to necromancy. — 
See prec. word and adj . suff. -ic. 

Derivative: necromantic-al , adj. 
necrophagous, adj., feeding on dead bodies (said 
of insects and bacteria). — Compounded of 
necro- and Gk. -<payo<;, ‘eater of’, from the 
stem of <payeiv, ‘to eat’. See -phagous. 
necrophobia, n., an abnormal fear of death or 
dead bodies. — Medical L. t compounded of 
necro- and Gk. -cpofSla, ‘fear of’, fr. ‘fear’. 

See -phobia. 

necropolis, n., a cemetery, esp. one belonging to 
an ancient city. — Late L., ‘city of the dead’, fr. 
Gk. vexp^TCoXu;, which is compounded of 
VEXp6?, ‘dead body, corpse’, and 716X1?, ‘city’. 
See necro- and policy, ‘government’, 
necropsy, n., a post-mortem examination, au- 
topsy. — Compounded of necr- and Gk. 

‘sight, appearance’. See -opsy. 
necroscopy, n., a necropsy. — Compounded of 
necro- and Gk. -<rxo7c(a, fr. oxo7reiv, ‘to look 
at, examine’. See -scopy. 

necrosis, n., the death of bodily tissue. — Gk. 
v6xpo>oi?, ‘a becoming dead, state of death’, fr. 
vexpouv, ‘to make dead, to mortify’, fr. vexp6?, 
‘dead’. See necro- and -osis. 
necrotic, adj. — See prec. word and -otic, 
nect-, form of necto- before a vowel, 
nectar, n., the drink of the gods (Greek mythol.) 

— L., fr. Gk. v£xTap, ‘drink of the gods’, esp. 
‘wine’, which prob. derives fr. Heb. (ydyin) niq- 
tdr, ‘smoked (wine), perfumed (wine)’, Niph'al 
(= passive form) of the Sem. base q-t-r, ‘to 
make sacrifices, smoke’ ; qitter and hiqtfr, ‘he 
made sacrifices, smoked’, are Pi‘el (= intensive 
form), resp. Hiph'iL (— causative form) of the 
same base, whence also cftdreth , ‘sweet smoke 
of sacrifice, incense’, Talmudic and Targumic 
Aram, qitrd, ‘(thick) smoke’, Ethiop. qetare, 
‘incense’. From q-t-r, a collateral form of this 
base derive Arab, qdtara, ‘it exhaled odor’ (said 
esp. of roast meat), ‘it smoked' (said of fire),. 
qutar, ‘vapor, smoke, aroma’, Akkad, qutru + 
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"smoke’, qutrinnu , ‘incense offering’; cp. also 
Syr. ‘ dtar , ‘he caused to smoke’, 'etra, ‘frank- 
incense’ (with change of q to‘. Cp. Movers, Die 
Phonizier, II, 3, 104, and W. Muss Arnolt in 
Transactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, volume XXIII (1892), 
p. 143. Cp. Keturah. 

Derivatives: nectar-eal , nectar-ean , nectar-ed, 
adjs., nectareous (q.v.), nectar-ian , nectarine, 
adjs., nectarine , n. (q.v.), nectary (q.v.) 
nectareous, adj., of the nature of nectar; delicious. 

— L. nectareus , fr. Gk. vEynapso^, ‘nectare- 
ous’, fr. vktTocp. See nectar. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -05, L. - us , see -ous. 
Derivatives : nectareous-ly , ad \.,nectareous-ness T 
n. 

nectariferous, adj., secreting nectar. — Com- 
pounded of nectar and the stem of L. ferre, ‘to 
bear, carry’. See -ferous. 

nectarine, n., a variety of peach with a thin, 
smooth skin. — Formed fr. nectar with suff. 
-ine; so called from its sweet, delicious taste, 
nectary, n., the organ that secretes nectar (bot.) 

— ModL. nectarium, prop, subst. use of L. nec- 
tarius , ‘pertaining to nectar’, fr. nectar. See 
nectar and -y (representing L. -ium). 

necto-, before a vowel nect-, combining form 
meaning ‘swimming’. — Fr. Gk. v 7 )>ct 6<;, ‘swim- 
ming’, verbal adj. of V7 )-x£lv, ‘to swim’, which 
stands for *va-xeiv, fr. I.-E. base *snd-, ‘to 
flow’. See natation and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also Nectria, nekton and the second ele- 
ment in Eunectes, Pleuronectidae. 

Nectria, n., a genus of sac fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. vrjxxy^, ‘swimmer’, fr. ‘to 

swim’. See necto-. 

Necturus, n., a genus of aquatic salamanders 
( zool .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. vtjjcto?, 
‘swimming’, and otipa, ‘tail’. See necto- and 
uro-, ‘tail-’. 

neddy, n., a donkey. — Fr. Neddy , a pet form of 
Edward. 

nee, nee, adj., bom (introduces the maiden name 
of a married woman). — F. nie, fr. L. nata, fern, 
of natus, pp. of ndsci, ‘to be born’. See nation, 
need, n., exigency, necessity; poverty. — ME. 
ned, nede , fr. OE. nied, ned, neod , nyd, ‘urgent 
need, compulsion, requirement’, rel. to OS. 
nod , ON. naudr, Norw. naud, Dan. nod, 
Swed, nod , OFris. ned. MDu. nood, noot, Du. 
nood , OHG., MHG. not , G. Not , Goth, naups, 
‘need’, and cogn. with OPruss. nautis , ‘need’; 
formed with formative element -ti fr. f.-E. base 
*naw-, *n*w~, *nu-, ‘to tire, fatigue’, whence also 
OSlav. navitiy 'to fatigue’. (Lith. ndvyti , of s.m., 
is an OSlav. loan word.) Cp. nudnik. 

Derivatives: need-ful, adj., need-fuliy, adv., 
need-ful-ness, n., need-less, adj., neediess-ly , 
adv., neediess-ness, n., need-y, adj., need-i-ness , 
n. 

need, tr. v., to want, be in need of; intr. v., to be 
necessary. — ME. neden , needen , fr. OE. neo- 
dian, ‘to be necessary’, fr. neod. See need, n. 
needle, n. — ME. nedle, fr. OE. nixdl, rel. to OS. 
ndthla, ON. nal, Swed. nal, Dan. naal, OFris. 
nedle, OHG. nadala , nadla , MHG. nadele, no- 
de l, G. Nadel , Goth, nepla , and, with metathe- 
sis, OFris. nelde , MLG. ndlde, MDu. naelde, Du. 
naald, ‘needle’ (Finn, neula and nallo , ‘needle’, 
are Teut. loan words), lit. ‘a tool for sewing’, 
formed with I.-E. instrumental suff. *-tla fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)ne-, ‘to spin, to sew with a needle’, 
whence MLG. neien y MDu. naeyen, Du. naaien y 
OHG. ndjan y MHG. nxjen, G. nahen, ‘to sew’, 
OI. snayati, ‘wraps up’, snayuh, ‘sinew’, Gk. 
veco, velv, ‘to spin’, vqixoc, ‘that which is spun, 
thread’, vvjTpov, ‘distaff’, L. ned, nere , *to spin’, 
OSlav. niti , nista , ‘thread’, snujq , snovati , ‘to 
twist’, Lett, snate, ‘a linen cover’, OIr. snathe , 
‘thread’, sndthat, ‘needle’, W. nyddu, Co. nethe, 
‘to sew’, OW., OBret. notuid, W. nodwydd , 
"needle’. Cp. -nema, nemato-, nerve. Cp. also 
snood. 

Derivatives: needle, tr. and intr. v., needle-ful y 
adj. 

needs, adv., of necessity; necessarily. — ME. 
nedes, fr. OE. nedes , nydes, adverbial gen. of 
ned , nyd, ‘urgent need’. See need, n. 



neem, n., the margosa. — Hind, mm, fr. OI. 

nintbah, which is of unknown origin, 
neep, n., a turnip (Scot, and dial.) — ME. nepe, 
fr. OE. neep, fr. L. napus, ‘a kind of turnip’. See 

navew. 

ne’er, adv., never (poet.) — Contracted fr. never, 
nef, n., a table ornament in the shape of a ship. 
— F., ‘ship’, fr. L. navem, acc of navis. See 
naval. 

nefarious, adj., wicked, iniquitous. — L. nefdrius, 
‘impious, abominable’, fr. nefas , ‘wrong, sin, 
crime’, formed from negative pref. ne- and fas, 
"divine law, right’, which is rel. to farl, ‘to 
speak’, For the first element see no, adv., and 
cp. nay. For the second element see -farious and 
cp. bifarlous. 

Derivatives: nefarious-ly , adv., nefarious- ness, n. 
negate, tr. v., to deny, nullify; to deny the exist- 
ence of. — L. negatus, pp. of negdre, ‘to say no, 
deny, refuse’, which derives fr. *neg(i ), ‘not, no’, 
a Strengthened form of *nd, ‘not’, and is cogn. 
with Lith. negi, negii , ‘not’, OS. nec, ‘and not’. 
Cp. abnegate, renegade, renege, runagate and 
deny. Cp. also the first element in neglect, nego- 
tiate. For the ending of negate see verbal suff. 
-ate. For the mode of formation of L. negdre 
(from *negi, *neg, ‘not’), cp. G. verneinen, ‘to 
deny’ (fr. nein, ‘no’). 

negation, n., denial. — MF. (= F.) negation , fr. 
OF. negation , fr. L. negationem , acc. of negatio, 
"a denying, denial’, fr. negatus, pp. of negdre. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

negationist, n.» one who contents himself with 
mere negation. — See prec. word and -ist. 
negative, adj., 1) expressing denial; 2) the oppo- 
site of positive. — MF. (— F.) negatif (fem. 
negative ), fr. OF. negatif, fr. L. negativus, ‘that 
which denies’, fr. negatus, pp. of negdre. See 
negate and -ive. 

Derivatives: negative, n. and tr. v., negatively, 
adv., negative-ness , n., negativity, n. 
negator, n. t one who denies. — Late L. negator, 
fr. L. negatus, pp. of negdre. See negate and 
agential suff. -or, 

negatory, adj., expressing negation. — MF. (= 
F.) negatoire, fr. ML. negdtorius , ‘negative’, fr. 
L. negatus, pp. of negdre. See negate and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

negativism, n., the opposite of positivism. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. negativus (see negative) and 
-ism, a suff. of Greek origin, 
negativist, n,, an adherent of negativism. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. negativus (see negative) and 
-ist, a suff. of Greek origin. 

Derivative: negativist-ic, adj. 
neglect, tr. V. — L. neglectus, pp. of neglegere , 
negligere , ‘to make light of, disregard, be in- 
different to, neglect’, compounded of *neg(i), 
‘not’, and legere, ‘to pick up, gather; to read’. 
See negate and lecture. 

neglect, n. — L. neglectus, ‘a neglecting’, fr. 
neglectus , pp. of neglegere , negligere. See 
neglect, v. 

Derivatives : neglect-ful, adj., neglect-ful-ly, adv., 
neglect-ful-ness, n. 

negligee, negligee, also neglig£, neglig£, n., 1) a 
woman’s loose dressing gown; 2) any careless 
attire. — F. neglige (fem. negligee), pp. of 
ndgliger, ‘to neglect’, fr. L. neglegere, negligere. 
See neglect, v. 

negligence, n. — ME. neglygence, fr. MF. (= F.) 
negligence, fr. L. neglegentia , negligentia , ‘negli- 
gence’, fr. neglegens , negligens (gen. -ends). See 
next word and -ce. 

negligent, adj. — ME. negligent, fr. MF. (= F.) 
negligent, fr. L. neglegentem, negligentem, acc. 
of neglegens, negligens , pres. part, of neglegere , 
negligere. See neglect, v., and -ent. 

Derivative: negligent-ly, adv. 
negligible, adj. — Formed with suff. -ible fr. L. 
negligere. See neglect, v. Cp. F. negligeable. 
Derivatives: negligibility, n., negfigible-ness , 
n., negligibl-y, adv. 

negotiable, adj . — See negotiate and -able. 

Derivative: negotiability, n. 
negotiate, tr. and intr, v. — L. negotiatus, pp. of 
negdtidri ‘to carry on business, deal, trade, 
traffic’, fr. negotium, ‘business, trade’, lit. ‘lack 



of leisure’, from the sentence neg'otium est, 
‘there is no leisure’. The particle neg* derives fr. 
*negi, ‘not’ ; see negate. For the etymology of L. 
dtium , .‘leisure’, see otiose, for the ending of 
negotiate see verbal suff. -ate. 
negotiation, n, — L. neg 6 1 id t id, gen. -onis, ‘busi- 
ness, traffic*, fr. negotiatus , pp. of negdtidri , 
‘to carry on business’. See prec. word and -ion. 
negotiator, n. — L. negotiator, ‘one who carries 
on business by wholesale; a trader, tradesman’, 
fr. negotiatus, pp. of negdtidri. See negotiate and 
agential suff. -or. 

negress, n., a female negro. — F. negresse , fem. 
of n&gre, ‘negro’, fr. Sp. or Port, negro. See 
Negro and -ess. 

Negrillo, n., a Pygmy or Bushman. — Sp., dim. 
of negro, ‘black’. See Negro. 

Negritic, adj., 1) pertaining to Negroes; 2) per- 
taining to the Negritoes. — See next word and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Negrito, n., a member of a dwarfish race inhabit- 
ing the Philippines, the East Indies, the Malay 
Peninsula and South Africa. — Sp., dim. of 
negro, ‘black’. See Negro. 

Negro, n., a member of the black race of Africa. 

— Sp. and Port, negro, ‘black’, fr. L. nigrum , 
acc. of niger , ‘black’, which is of uncertain ori- 
gin. Cp nero-antico, niello, Nigella, nigger, nigri- 
fy t nigritude, denigrate. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in darnel. 

Derivative: negro , adj. 

negroid, adj., resembling the Negro or Negroes. 

— A hybrid coined fr. Negro and Gk. -oet8r^, 
‘like’, fr. eI8o<;, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
Derivative : Negroid , n., a member of the Negro 
race. 

negroism, n., 1) advocacy of the cause of the Ne-- 
groes; 2) a negro idiom. — A hybrid coined fr. 
Negro and -ism. a suff. of Greek origin, 
negrophile, negrophil, n., one who likes Negroes. 

— A hybrid coined fr. Negro and Gk. cpiXoc;, 
‘friend’. See -phile, -phil. 

negropbobe, n., one who fears or hates the Ne- 
groes. — A hybrid coined fr. Negro and Gk. 
9<6(3ot;, ‘fear’. See -phobe. 
negrophobia, n., fear or hatred of the Negroes. — 
A hybrid coined fr. Negro and Gk. -cpoflia, ‘fear 
of’, fr. 96^0?, ‘fear’. See -phobia. 

Negus, n., title of the ruler of Abyssinia. — Am- 
haric ndgtish, ‘king', from the stem of nagasha, 
‘he forced, ruled’, which is rel. to Heb. nagds , 
‘he pressed, drove, oppressed’, Arab, najasa, 
‘he roused and started the game’, Akkad, naga- 
shu, ‘to throw down’. 

negus, n., beverage made of wine, water and su- 
gar. — From its first maker. Colonel Francis 
Negus (died in 1732). 

Nehemiab, n., 1) masc. PN. ; 2) a) a Jewish leader, 
cupbearer of the Persian king Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus and empowered by him to restore 
Jerusalem and rebuild its walls; b) the Book of 
Nehemiah, one of the books of the Bible. — 
Heb. N^hemya h , lit. ‘the Lord comforts’. For 
the first element see Nahum, for the second see 
Elijah. 

neigh, intr. v. — ME. neien, fr. OE. hnsegan. Cp. 
ON. gneggja, Icel. hneggja, Swed. gndgga, 
MHG. negen; of imitative origin. 

Derivative: neigh, n. 

neighbor, neighbour, n. — ME. neighebour , neigh- 
bour, etc., fr, OE. neahgebur , lit., ‘near-by farm- 
er’, fr. neah , ‘near’ and gebur , bur, ‘husband- 
man, peasant, farmer’; rel. to Du. ( na)buur , 
OHG. nahgibur(o), MHG. nachgebur , G. Nach- 
bar , ‘neighbor’. See nigh and boor. 

Derivatives: neighbo(u)r, adj.-, neighbo(u)r, tr. 
and intr. v., neighbo(u)r-ed, adj., neighbour- 
hood, n., neighbouring, adj., neighbo(u)riess , 
adj., neighbo(u)riy, adj. and adv., neighbo(u)rii- 
ness, n., neighbourship, n. 
neither, adj., pron., adv., and conj., not either. — 
ME. neither , neyther , nother , nouther, naither , 
fr. OE. ndwder, contraction of nahwaeder, lit. 
‘neither of two’, fr. ne, ‘not’, and dhwseder, 
‘either of two’, which is compounded of a-, 
'ever, always’, and hwseder, ‘which of two’. See 
no and whether and cp. either. Cp, also nor. 
nekton, n., actively swimming organisms on the 
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surface of the sea (zool) — ModL., coined by 
von Heusen fr. Gk. w)xxov, neut. of vyjxt 6?, 
‘swimming’. See necto-. 

Neleus, n., the son of Poseidon and father of 
Nestor ( Greek mythol) — L. Neleus , fr. Gk. 
Ny)Xeu?; of uncertain origin. 

Nelly, also Nellie, Nell, fem. PN. — Pet forms of 
Ellen, Hellen, Eleanor. 

nelly, n., the giant fulmar. — From prec. word. 
Nelumbo, n., a genus of plants, the sacred bean 
( bot .) — ModL., fr. Singhalese native name, 
-nema, combining form meaning ‘thread’, used 
to form generic names in botany and zoology. 
— ModL., fr. Gk. vrj^a, ‘thread’. See nemato-. 
nemat-, form of nemato- before a vowel, 
nemathelminth n., any of a group of round, un- 
segmented worms (zool) — Compounded of 
nemat- and Gk. gXpu?, gen. eXpuv&o?, ‘worm’. 
See helminth. 

nemato-, before a vowel nemat-, combining form 
meaning ‘thread’ (bot. and zool.) — Fr. Gk. 
v%a, gen. V7)fjtaxo?, ‘thread’, from the stem 
of v£eiv, ‘to spin’, fr. I.-E. base *ne-, ‘to spin, 
sew with a needle’, whence also OE. tixdl 
‘needle’, lit. ‘a tool for sewing’. See needle and 
cp. -nema. 

nematocyst, n., the stinging organ of coelentera- 
tes (zool) — Compounded of nemato- and Gk. 
xuaxi?, ‘bladder’. See cyst. 

Derivative: nematocyst-ic, adj. 

Nematoda, n., pi., a class of worms (zool) — 
ModL., compounded of nemat- and Gk. -<dSt)?, 
‘like’. See -ode, ‘like’. 

nematode, adj., pertaining to the Nematoda; n., 
a member of the Nematoda. — See prec. word, 
nematoid, adj., pertaining to the Nematoidea; n., 
a member of the Nematoidea. — See next word. 
Nematoidea, n. pi., 1) the same as Nematoda ; 2) 
the order containing the typical nematodes 
(zool) — ModL., compounded of nemat- and 
Gk. -oeiStjc, ‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. See 
-oid. 

Nemean, adj., pertaining to Nemea, a valley in 
ancient Argolis, in Greece. — Formed with 
suff. -an fr. L. Nemeus, Nemaeus y Nemeaeus, fr. 
Gk. Nejaeo?, Ne^eio?, Nemato?, ‘of Nemea’, 
fr. Nejjle x, Nejxetj, fr. ve^o?, ‘grove’. See 
Nemophila. 

nemertean, nemertian, adj., pertaining to the Ne- 
mertinea; n., a member of the Nemertinea. — 
See Nemertinea and -an. 

Nemertinea, n., pi., a class of worms (zool) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. Ni^epTr)?, name of a sea 
nymph, fr. vYjaepr/j? (Dor. vafjuxp-nfe), ‘uner- 
ring, infallible', formed fr. neg. pref. vtj- (see 
no, adv., and cp. nay) and apuxpxavetv, ‘to miss 
the mark, fail of one’s purpose, to err, sin’. See 
hamartiology, 

nemertinean, adj. and n., nemertian. — Formed 
from prec. word with suff. -an. 

Nemesis, n., 1) the goddess of retributive justice 
in Greek mythology; hence 2) punishment, re- 
tributive justice. — Gk. NcjAeai?, fr. v£pt.eai?, 
‘just indignation, jealousy, vengeance (esp. of 
the gods)’, lit. 'distribution’, fr. v£pietv, ‘to deal 
out, distribute, allot’, which is rel. to vopt.6?, 
‘land allotted, pasture; district, province’, vojj.dc? 
(gen. vojjidcSo?), ‘roaming about for pasture; 
wandering from one place to another’, v6fAo?, 
‘anything allotted or assigned; usage, custom; 
law’, fr. L-E. base *nem -, ‘to divide, distribute, 
allot’, whence also Goth., OE. nimart , OHG. 
neman , ‘to take’. See nimble. 

Nemopanthus, n., a genus of plants, the moun- 
tain holly (bot.) — ModL., contraction of Gk. 
vYjjxa, ‘thread’, -ou?, ‘foot’, and , ‘flower’. 
See nemato-, podo- and anther. 

Nemophila, n., a genus of plants of the waterleaf 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of vepco?, 
‘grove’, and 91X05, ‘loving, friend’. The first 
element is cogn. with L. nemus , ‘grove’, OI. na- 
mah , ‘obeisance, adoration’, prop, ‘a bending, 
bowing’ (cp. OI. ndmati, ‘bends, bows’), OIr. 
nemed, ‘chapel’, MBret. neved , of s.m., Gk. 
ve(jl 7 )tov, SpuvEjAETOV, ‘holy place’; fr. I.E.- 
base *nem-, ‘to bend’; cp. next word. For the 
second element see philo-. 
nemoral, adj., pertaining to, or inhabiting, a 



grove. — L. nemoralis, fr. nemus, gen. nemoris, 
‘grove’; cogn. with Gk. vs{jlo?, ‘grove’. See 
prec. word. 

nenuphar, n., the white or the yellow water lily. 

— F., fr. ML., fr. Pers. ninufar , earlier nilufar , 
nilupar, ‘water lily’, fr. OI. mlotpala ‘the blue 
lotus’, fr. ntlah, ‘dark blue’ (see lilac), and ut- 
palam , ‘blossom of the blue lotus', which is 
prob. a loan word from a non-Indo-European 
language. Cp. nuphar. 

neo-, combining form meaning ‘new, recent’. — 
Gk. veo-, fr. vso?, ‘new’, for *v£Fo?, fr. I.-E. 
*newos, ‘new’, whence also Goth, niujis, OE. 
neowe, ‘new’. See new and cp. neon, neoteric, 
Nerium, the first element in neossine and the 
second element in misoneist. 
neodymium, n., a rare metallic element (chem.) — 
ModL., shortened fr. neodidymia , a name coin- 
ed by the discoverer of this element Carl Auer 
von Welsbach (1858-1929) fr. Gk. veo?, ‘new’ 
(see neo-), and ModL. didymium, the name giv- 
en by Mosander to a rare metal which he 
thought to be a single chemical element; see di- 
dymium. In 1885 von Welsbach succeeded in 
splitting didymium into two elements which he 
called neodidymia and praseodidymia (see prase- 
odymium). 

Neogaea, n., the Neotropical zoological realm. 

— ModL., compounded of neo- and Gk. y?j, 
‘earth’. See geo- and cp. the second element in 
Arctogaea, Notogaea. 

Derivative: Neogae-an, adj. 
neolith, n., a neolithic tool. — Back formation fr. 
neolithic. 

neolithic, adj., pertaining to the later Stone Age. 
— - Coined by John Lubbock, the later Baron 
Avebury (1834-1913), fr. Gk. veo?, ‘new’, Xt&o?, 
‘stone’, and adj. suff. -ic. See neo- and litho- and 
cp. paleolithic. 

neologism, n., 1) a new word; 2) introduction or 
use of new words or of new meanings of existing 
words. — F. neologisme, fr. neologie. See neo- 
logy and -ism. 

neologist, n., a person who invents, introduces or 
uses new words. — F. neologiste, fr. neologie. 
See neology and -ist. 

Derivatives: neologist-ic, neologist-ic-al, adjs. 
neologize, intr. v., to make a practice of using 
new words or new meanings of existing words. — 
F. neologiser, fr. neologie. See neology and -ize. 
neology, n., neologism. — F. neologie, com- 
pounded of neo- and Gk. -Xoyca, fr. -Xoyo?, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
neomenia, n., the time of the new moon (Greek 
and Jewish antiquities) — Late L., fr. Gk. veo- 
jxTjvia, ‘the new moon; the first of the month’, 
compounded of veo?, ‘new’ (see neo-), and f/,r r 
v7), ‘moon’, which is related to {a^v, gen. pjv6?, 
‘month’. See moon and cp. mCno- and words 
there referred to. 

neomycin, n., an antibiotic isolated by the Amer- 
ican microbiologist Selman Abraham Waks- 
man (1888- ). — Coined fr. neo-, myco- and 

suff. -in. 

neon, n., name of a gaseous element (chem.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘the new (element)’, fr. Gk. veov, 
neut. of veo?, ‘new’ (see neo-); coined by the 
discoverers of this element, the Scottish chemist 
Sir William Ramsay (1852-1916) and the Eng- 
lish chemist Morris William Travers ( 1 872-1 961) 
in 1898. Cp. krypton, xenon . 

Neophron, n., a genus of vultures (ornithol) — 
ModL., so called after Neophron, the name of a 
man changed into a vulture, mentioned in the 
Metamorphoses of Antoninus Liberalis. The 
name is from Greek v£09pa>v, which means 
‘childish in spirit’, fr. veo?, ‘young, youthful; 
new’, and 9p7jv, gen. 9pev<$?, ‘heart, mind, 
spirit’. See neo- and phreno-. 
neophyte, n., 1) a new convert, a proselyte; 2) a 
novice. — Eccles. L. neophytus , fr. Gk. ve6- 
90x0?, lit. ‘newly planted’, whence ‘newly ini- 
tiated, newly converted’, fr. v£o?, ‘new’, and 
90x6?, ‘grown’, verbal adj. of 96eiv, ‘to cause 
to grow’. See neo- and -phyte. 
neoplasm, n., a morbid growth of tissue, a tumor 
(med.) — Lit. ‘new formation’; coined by the 



German physiologist Karl Friedrich Burdach 
(1776-1847) fr. neo- and plasm, 
neoplastic, adj., pertaining to neoplasm. — See 
prec. word and plastic. 

Neoplatonism, Neo-Platonism, n., a school of 
philosophy founded in Alexandria in the 3rd 
cent. C.E., that combined the teachings of 
Plato and some other Greek philosophers with 
the mystical doctrines of the East. — Com- 
pounded of neo- and Platonism. 

Neoplatonist, Neo-Platonist, n., an adherent of 
Neoplatonism. — See prec. word and -ist. 
neoprene, n., a synthetic rubber formed by the 
polymerization of chloroprene (chem. ) — Coin- 
ed fr. neo- and (iso)prene. 
neossine, neossin, n., the chief substance of which 
edible birds’ nests are made (biochem.) — Form- 
ed with chem. suff. -ine fr. Gk. veooola, ‘nest 
of young birds’, fr. veoooo?, ‘a young bird’, 
which stands for *ve{f)oxio?, and lit. means 
‘new inhabitant (of the nest)’, fr. veo?, ‘new’, 
and the stem of xeio-Dai, ‘to lie down, lie’. See 
neo- and civil. 

neossology, n., the study of young birds. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. veoooo?, ‘a young bird’, and 
-Xoyta, fr. ~X6yoi ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See neossine and -logy, 
neoteric, adj., recent, new. — Late L. neotericus, 
fr. Gk. vEwxepixo?, ‘youthful, fresh, modern’, 
fr. vewxepo?, compar. of veo?, ‘young, new’. 
See neo-, -ther and adj. suff. -Ic. 

Derivatives: neoteric, n., neoteric-al-ly, adv. 
neoterism, n., 1) a new word or expression; 2) the 
use of new words or expressions. — Gk. vecoxe- 
ptafj.6?, ‘innovation’, fr. vecoxep^ecv, ‘to make 
innovations’, fr. vewxepo?. See prec. word and 
-ism. 

Neotoma, n., the genus consisting of the wood 
rats (zool.) — ModL., compounded of neo- and 
the stem of xejjcveiv, ‘to cut’. See tome. 
Neotragus, n., the genus consisting of the royal 
antelope (zool) — ModL., compounded of 
neo- and Gk. xpayo?, ‘goat’. See tragic. 
Neotropical, adj., pertaining to a zoogeographi- 
cal realm comprising Central and South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. — Compounded of 
neo- and tropical. 

Neozoic, adj., pertaining to, or designating, the 
Mesozoic and Cenozoic periods (geol) — Com- 
pounded of neo- and -zoic. 

Derivative: Neozoic , n. 

Nepa, n., a genus of insects, the water scorpion 
(zool) — L. nepa, ‘scorpion’, of African origin, 
nepenthe, n., a drug that relieves grief and causes 
forgetfulness, — Gk. vvjttevDe?, neut. of v7)7iev- 
1 M)?, ‘fee from sorrow, soothing pain’, occur- 
ring in the Odyssey, IV, 221, as the attribute of 
9ap^axov, ‘drug’, formed fr. negative particle 
vy}- (see no, adv. , and cp. nay) and tc£v*)oc, ‘pain, 
grief’, which is rel. to tcoc&o?, ‘a suffering’. See 
pathos. 

nepenthes, n., 1) = nepenthe; 2) (cap.) a genus of 
insectivorous plants — See prec. word. 

Nepeta, a genus of plants, _ the catnip (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. L. nepeta , ‘the Italian catnip’, prob. 
derived fr. Nepete, name of a city in Etruria, 
nephalism, n., total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors. — Gk. v7)9aXia(AO?, ‘soberness’, fr. 
VTj9aXio?, ‘sober’, fr. vt) 9 <i>, Dor. va9t*>, ‘I am 
sober’; prob. standing for. I.-E. *nag tv ho, ‘I am 
sober’, whence also Arm. naut"i , ‘sober’. For 
the ending see suff. -ism. 
nephe)-, form of nephelo- before a vowel, 
nepheline, n., a silicate of aluminum, sodium and 
potassium (KNa 3 Al 4 Si 4 0 36 ) (mineral) — F. 
nepheline, coined by the French mineralogist 
Abbe Rene-Juste Haiiy (1743-1822) in 1800 fr. 
Gk. vecpeXT], ‘cloud’; see nephelo- and chem. 
suff. -ine. Treated with acid, this mineral be- 
comes cloudy (whence its name), 
nephelinite, n., a dark volcanic rock containing 
nephelite and pyroxene (petrogr.) — Formed 
from prec. word with subst. suff. -ite. 
nephelite, n., nepheline. — Formed — with 
change of suffix — fr. nepheline. The name 
nepheline was changed to nephel-ite , because 
mineral names are generally formed with the 
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subst. suff. -ite. 

Nephelium, n., a genus of trees .of the soapberry 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Late L. nepheliort , 
name of a plant, fr. Gk. vEfpsXiov, prop. dim. of 
vE<peXrj, ‘cloud’. See nepho-. 
nephelo-, before a vowel nephel-, combining form 
meaning ‘cloud’. — Gk. veqjeXo-, vs^eX-, fr. 
vecpsXT), ‘cloud’. See nepho-. 
nephelometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the cloudiness of the sky. — Compounded of 
nephelo- and Gk. (iixpov, ‘measure*. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives : nephelometr-ic , nephelometr-ic-al, 
adjs., nephelometr-ic-al-ly, adv., nephelometr-y, 
n. 

nephew, n. — ME. neve, neveu , fr. OF. neveu, ne- 
vou (F. neveu), fr. L. nepotem, acc. of nepos, 
‘grandson’, in post-Augustan L. ‘nephew’, in 
general (poet.), ‘descendant’, which stands for 
nepot-s and is cogn. with OI. ndpat, Avestic na - 
pat-, naptar-, OPers, napat -, ‘grandson, descen- 
dant’, OLith. nepuotis, nepotis , ‘grandson’, OIr. 
nia, gen. math, ‘son of a sister’, W. nei , nai , of 
s.m., Co. noi , ‘grandson’, OE. ne/a, OS. nebo, 
ON. nefi , OFris. neva, Du. neef, OHG. nevo, 
MHG. neve, G. Neffe, ‘nephew’, Gk. a-ve<Ja 6 <; 
(for *sm-neptiyos), ‘cousin, nephew’. Cp. Gk. 
virroSec (Odyssey 4, 404; said of seals), which 
prob. means ‘children, descendants’, and is the 
plural of v&tuh(z (equivalent to L. nepos), but 
was refashioned according to the declension of 
ttous, gen. tto 86 <;, ‘foot’. Cp. also niece, nepo- 
tism. 

nepho-, combining form meaning ‘cloud’. — Gk. 
ve<po-, fr. vscpo?, ‘cloud’ (whence ve^eXi), 
‘cloud’), which is cogn. with L. nebula , ‘mist, fog, 
cloud’. See nebula and cp. nepheline, Nephelium, 
nephelo-. 

nephology, n., that branch of meteorology which 
deals with clouds. — Compounded of nepho- 
and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X 6 yos, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives : nepholog-ic-al , adj. nepholog-ist , n. 
nephoscope, n., an instrument.for determining the 
altitude, velocity and direction of clouds. — 
Compounded of nepho- and Gk. -CTx 67 rtov, fr. 
axoretv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope. 
Derivative: nephosocop-ic, adj. 
nephr-, form of nephro- before a vowel, 
nephralgia, n., pain in a kidney (med.) — Com- 
pounded of nephr- and Gk. -aXyia, fr. #Xy o?, 
‘pain’. See -algia. 

nephrectomy, n., excision of a kidney {med.) — 
Compounded of nephr- and Gk. -sxxojjua, ‘a 
cutting out of’, fr. £xxo p/rj, ‘a cutting out’. See 
-ectomy. 

nephria, n., Bright’s disease (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. vs<pp 6 q, ‘kidney’. See nephro- and 1st -ia. 
nephric, adj., pertaining to, or near, the kidneys. 

— Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. vs<pp 6 s, ‘kidney’. 
See nephro-. 

nephridial, adj., pertaining to a nephridium. — 
See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
nephridium, n., one of the excretory organs of 
some invertebrates ( zool ) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
ve 9 pi$to<;, ‘of the kidneys’, fr. ve^po?, ‘kidney’. 
See nephro-. 

nephrite, n., a variety of jade (mineral.) — G. 
Nephrit, coined by the German geologist and 
mineralogist Abraham Gottlob Werner (1750- 
1817) in 1794 fr. Gk. ve<pp 6 <;, ‘kidney’ (see ne- 
phro-), and suff. -it, which goes back to Gk. 
-Itkjc (see subst. suff. -ite) ; so called in allusion 
to its supposed efficacy against diseases of the 
kidneys. 

nephritic, adj., pertaining to, or affecting, the kid- 
neys. — Late L. nephrlticus , fr. Gk. v£ 9 pmx 6 $, 
‘pertaining to the kidneys’, fr. ve 9 p 6 ?, ‘kidney’. 
See nephro-. 

nephritis, n., inflammation of the kidney (med.) 

— Late L. nephritis , fr. Gk. ve 9 pixie, fr. 
vs 9 p 6 c, ‘kidney’. See nephro- and -itis. 

nephro-, before a vowel nephr-, combining form 
meaning ‘kidney’, or ‘nephric and’. — Fr. Gk. 
vc 9 p 6 <;, ‘kidney’, which stands for I.-E. *neg w h- 
ros , ‘kidney; testicle’, and is cogn. with L. 
(Praenestine) nefrones (for *neg w kron-), ‘kid- 



neys ; testicles’, L. (Lanuvian) nebr undines, ‘kid- 
neys, testicles’, ON. nyra , Dan. nyre, Swed. 
njure , ONorw. nyra , Norw. rygg)a-nyre , ‘kid- 
ney’, ME. nere , MDu. niere, Du. nier , ‘kidney’, 
OHG. nioro, niero , ‘kidney, testicle, loin’, MHG 
niere, nier , ‘kidney, loin’, G. Niere , ‘kidney’ (fr. 
Teut. *neurian *neuran- , fr. I.-E. *neg w hron~). 
Cp. perinephrium. 

nephrolith, n., a renal calculus (med.) — Com- 
pounded of nephro- and Gk. XU>oe, ‘stone’. 
See -lith. 

nephropexy, n., the filing of a floating kidney 
(med.) — Medical L. nephr opexia , compounded 
of nephro- and Gk. -irrfelai, fr. 7svjl;iSi *a making 
firm, fastening’, which derives from the stem of 
TrqyviSvai, ‘to join, make firm’. See -pexy. 
nephrosis, n., disease of the kidneys (med.) — 
Medical L., coined by Muller in 1905 fr. Gk. 
‘kidney’ (see nephro-), and suff. -osis. 
nephrotomy, n., the operation of cutting into the 
kidney (surg.) — Compounded of nephro- and 
Gk. -Toptta, ‘a cutting of’, fr. Toper), ‘a cutting’. 
See -tomy. 

nepotism, n., favoritism shown to relatives esp. in 
appointments to high offices. — Orig. favori- 
tism of Popes shown to their natural children, 
euphemistically referred to as their ‘nephews’; 
F. nepotisme, fr. It. nepotismo , a var. of nipotis - 
mo, fr. nipote, ‘nephew’, fr. L. nepotem, acc. of 
nepos. See nephew. For the ending see suff. -ism. 
nepotist, n.> one who practices nepotism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Neptune, n., 1) the god of the sea in Roman 
mythology; identified later with the Greek god 
Poseidon; 2) name of a planet. — L. Neptunus, 
‘the sea god; the sea’, prob. fr. I.-E. base 
*(e)nebh-, ‘moist’, whence also Avestic napta-, 
‘moist, humid’, L. nebula, ‘mist, fog, cloud’. See 
nebula. 

Neptunian, adj., 1) pertaining to Neptune; 2) 
formed by water; 3) pertaining to the planet 
Neptune. — See prec. word and -ian. 

Neptunist, n., an adherent of the now obsolete 
view that the action of water had an important 
part in the formation of rocks. — See Neptune 
and -ist. 

neptunium, n., a chemical element. — ModL., 
coined by E. M. McMillan of the University of 
California fr. L. Neptunus (see Neptune and 
chem. suff. -ium). He called this element, which 
Lies beyond uranium, after the planet Neptune, 
because the orbit of this planet round the sun 
lies beyond that of the planet Uranus. 

Nereid, n. t 1) a sea nymph; 2) (not cap.) any mem- 
ber of the genus of worms called Nereis. — L. 
Nereis, gen. Nereidos, fr. Gk. NT)pijtg, Nrjpete, 
gen. NrjpTjtSoe, NyjpstSot;, lit. ‘a daughter of 
Nereus’, fr.Nrjpeue. See Nere us and 3rd -id and 
cp. aneroid. 

Nereis, n., a genus of marine worms (zool.) — L., 
fr. Gk. NY)pY)t?, name of a sea nymph (see prec. 
word) ; so called because they live in the sea. 
Nereus, n., a sea god (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. N-qpeue, which is rel. to vap6c, ‘flowing, 
liquid’, vao), ‘I flow’. See naiad and cp. Nereid, 
Nerine. 

Nerine, n., a genus of South African plants of the 
amaryllis family (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. Nerine, 
‘Nereid’, fr. Nereus. See Nereus. 

Nerita, n., a genus of marine snails. — L. nerita, 
‘a kind of sea mussel’, fr. Gk. v7)pEiT7)e, vq- 
pfTTjt;, prob. fr. N7}ps6;.(see Nereus); so called 
because they live in the sea. 

Neritlna, n., a genus of snails (zool.) — ModL., 
from prec. word. 

Nerium, n., a genus of plants of the dogbane fam- 
ily (bot.) — L. nerion , nerium , ‘oleander’, fr. Gk. 
vrjptov, fr. vtj pot;, vsotpce, ‘fresh’, fr. veck;, 
‘young, fresh’. See neo-. 

nero-antico, n., a beautiful kind of black marble. 

— It., fr. nero, ‘black’, and antico , ‘antique, an- 
cient’. The first element derives fr. L. nigrum , 
acc. of niger, ‘black’. See Negro. For the second 
element see antic. 

nerol, n., a liquid alcohol contained in neroli oil. 

— Back formation fr. neroli oil. 

neroli oil, oil obtained by the distillation of orange 
flowers. — F. neroli, fr. It. neroli ; so named after 



its discoverer Anna Maria de la Tremoflle, wife 
of the Italian prince of Nerole. 

Neronian, adj., pertaining to, or resembling Nero, 
emperor of Rome (54-68). — L. Neronianus, fr. 
Nerd, gen. Neronis, ‘Nero’. For the ending see 
suff. -ian. 

nervation, n., the arrangement in the veins of a 
leaf or in an insect’s wing (bot. and zool.) — See 

nerve and -ation. 

nerve, n. — L. nervus, ‘sinew, tendon; cord, bow- 
string; nerve; vigor, force’, cogn. with Gk. veu- 
pov (for *sneurom) of s.m., OI. snavan-, ‘band, 
sinew’, Avestic sndvar s , ‘sinew’, Toch. B $naura , 
‘sinews, nerves’, Arm. neard, ‘sinew’, fr. I.-E. 
base *(s)ne-, ‘to spin, sew with a needle’, whence 
also Gk. vEEiv, L. nere, ‘to spin’, MDu. naeyen, 
OHG. najan, ‘to sew’. See needle and cp. neuro-. 
For the relationship between Gk. vcopov and 
L. nervus, cp. Gk. mxopoe, ‘little, small’, and L. 
parvus, of s.m., Gk. auXoe, ‘flute, pipe, tube’, 
a6Xd>v, ‘a hollow way, canal, channel’, and L. 
alvus , ‘stomach, womb’. 

Derivatives: nerve, tr. v., nerve-less, adj., nerve- 
lessly, adv., nerve-less-ness , n., nerv-y, adj. 
nervine, adj., 1) pertaining to the nerves; 2) af- 
fecting the nerves — ModL. nervinus , fr. L. 
nervus. See nerve and adj. suff. -ine. 

Derivative: nervine, n., a drug affecting or sooth- 
ing the nerves. 

nervous, adj., 1) pertaining to the nerves; affect- 
ing the nerves; 2) agitated, excitable; 3) strong, 
vigorous. — ME. neruous, fr. L. nervosus, 
‘sinewy, vigorous’, fr. nervus. See nerve and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: nervous-ly, adv., nervous-ness , n. 
nervure, n., a rib or vein in a leaf or in an insect’s 
wing (bot. and zool.) — Formed fr. nerve with 
suff. -ure. 

nescience, n., want of knowledge, ignorance. — 
Late L. nescientia , ‘ignorance’, fr. L. nesciens , 
gen. nescientis. See next word and -ce. 
nescient, adj., not knowing, ignorant. — L. ne- 
sciens, gen. nescientis , pres. part, of nescire, ‘not 
to know, to be ignorant’, formed from the neg- 
ative particle ne- and scire, ‘to know’. For the 
first element see no, adv., and cp. nay, for the 
second element see science, for the ending see 
suff. -ent. Cp. nifce. 

Neslia, n., a genus of plants, the ball mustard 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the French bota- 
nist J.-A.-N. de Nesle. For the ending see 1st 
suff. -ia. 

neso-, combining form meaning ‘island’. — Gk. 
V7)<T0-, fr. vrjaoe (Dor. vacroe), ‘island’, which 
prob. stands for *va-coe, lit. ‘that which 
swims’, and is rel. to vyj-xeiv (for *va-xew), 
‘to swim’. See natation and cp. the second ele- 
ment in Chersonese, Indonesia, Melanesia, Mi- 
cronesia, Polynesia. 

Nesonetta, n., a genus of ducks living in the 
Auckland Islands. — ModL., lit. ‘island duck’, 
compounded of Gk. vrjooc;, ‘island’, and vijx- 
t«, Att. form of V7jaaa, ‘duck’. For the first el- 
ement see neso-. The second element is cogn. 
with L. anas , ‘duck’; see Anas and cp. Nettapus, 
Nettion. 

Nesotragus, n., a small genus of antelopes (zool.) 
— ModL., compounded of neso- and Gk. xpa- 
yo<;, ‘goat’. See tragic. 

ness, n., headland, promontory. — ME. naisse , 
nasse, fr. OE. mess, ness, rel. to ON. ties, Dan. 
mes, Swed. nds, MLG. nes(s), MDu. nesse, nes, 
‘ness’, and to OE. nosu , ‘nose’. See nose and cp. 
naze. 

-ness, suff. forming abstract nouns denoting con- 
dition, state or quality. — ME. -nes, -ness, fr. 
OE. - nis , - nys , -ness, -nes, rel. to OS. -nissi, -nus- 
si , MDu. -nisse, -nesse, Du. -nis, OHG. -nissa, 

- nassi , - nussi , MHG. -nusse, -nisse, G. -nis, 
Goth, -inassus. 

Nessus, n., a Centaur slain by Hercules for trying 
to carry off Dejanira (Greek mythol.) — L. Nes- 
sus, fr. Gk. Neaa6? ; of uncertain origin. 

nest, n. — ME.,fr. OE.,rel. to MLG., Du., OHG., 
MHG., G. nest, ‘nest’, fr. I.-E. *nizdo-, whence 
also OI. nidab, ‘resting place, nest’. Arm. nist, 
‘seat’, L. nidus (for *nizdos ), ‘nest’, OSlav. 
gnezdo , Lith. I'izdas , Lett, ligzda, OIr. net , W. 
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nyth, Co. neid, Bret, nez, neiz , ‘nest’. I.-E. *niz- 
do -, stands for *ni-zd-o - and lit. means ‘a place 
to sit down in’, fr. *ni ‘down’, and zero degree 
of I.-E. base *sed-, ‘to sit’ [cp. 01. ni-$atsuh, 
‘sitting’, ni-ftdati , ‘sits down, settles’, and Gk. 
o£o<; (metathesis for * 02 ^- 0 $)^ ‘branch’, Arm. 
ost , Goth, asts , OHG,, MHG., OS. ast , MDu. 

Du. branch, bough’, OE. ost , ‘knot 
in a tree’, fr. I.-E. *ozdos, ‘that which sits (close 
to the trunk)’, fr. zero degree of *sed~, ‘to sit’]. 
See nether and sedentary and cp. eyas, nidus, 
nidificate. Cp. also nestle. 

Derivatives: nest , intr. and tr. v. nest-er, n. 
nestitherapy, n., cure by reducing the quantity of 
food (i med .) — Compounded of Gk. vrjcmc;, ‘a 
not eating, fasting’, and O-epotTteia ‘a waiting 
on, service, attendance’. The first element is 
formed from the negative pref. v?)- (see no, adv., 
and cp. nay) and the base of £8eiv, ‘to eat’; see 
eat. For the second element see therapy, 
nestle, intr. v., to lie close and snug; tr. v., to 
settle or shelter, as in a nest. — Prob. not the 
equivalent of OE. nestlian , ‘to build a nest’, but 
back formation fr. nestling (q.v.), which was mis- 
taken for a pres. part. Cp. darkle. 
nestling, n., a bird too young to leave the nest. — 
Formed fr. nest with dimin. suff. -ling. 

Nestor, n., 1) an old king, the son of Neleus and 
Chloris, renowned for his wise counsel (Homer’s 
Iliad); hence used to denote 2) a wise old man. 
— L., fr. Gk. Niorcop, lit. ‘one who blesses’. 
The word is related to Gk. vooto?, ‘returning’, 
orig. ‘blessing’, vodmpoq, ‘blessed’. See nostal- 
gia. 

Nestorian, adj., 1) pertaining to Nestorius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople (428-431 C.E.), who 
was condemned for heresy; 2) pertaining to the 
doctrine of Nestorius. — L. Nestorianus, fr. 
Nestorius. 

Derivatives: Nestorian , n. (q.v.), Nestor ian-ism, 
n., Nestor ian-ize, intr. v. 

Nestorian, n., a believer in Nestorianism; a mem- 
ber of the Nestorian Church. — See prec. word, 
net, n. — ME. net(t), fr. OE. net{t), rel. to OS. 
net(ti), ON., Norw., Dan. Du. net, Swed. ndt, 
MLG., MDu. netite ), OHG. nezzi, MHG. netze , 
G. Netz , Goth, nati, ‘net’, fr. Teut. base *natja, 
lit. ‘something knotted’, and cogn. with OI. 
nahyati , ‘binds, ties’, L. nassa (prob. for *nad- 
sa), ‘a basket for catching fish’, nodus, ‘knot*, 
OIr. nascim , ‘I bind, oblige’, for-naidm, ‘a bind- 
ing’ ; cogn. also with L. nectere, ‘to bind* (which 
is a relatively new word, formed on analogy of 
pectere , ‘to comb’). All the above words derive 
fr. I.-E. base *ned~, ‘to twist, to knot’, an en- 
larged form of base *{s)ne-, whence L. neo, nere , 
‘to bind’. See needle and cp. nettle. Cp. also 
nexus, annex, connect, node, noose, ouch. 
Derivatives: net , tr. and intr. v., nett-ed , adj., 
nett-er , n., nett-ing , n. 

net, adj., free from all deductions. — ME., fr. 
MF. (= F.), ‘neat, clean’. See neat, ‘pure’. 
Derivative: net, tr. v., to gain as net profit, 
nether, adj., lower. — ME. nethere, nithere , fr. 
OE. neodera, nidera, ‘lower’, from the adverb 
neodor , nider , ‘downward’; rel. to the adverbs 
OS. nithar, ON. nidr, OFris. nit her, Du. neder, 
neer , OHG. nidar, MHG. nider, G. nieder 
(whence the adjectives OS. nithiri, ON. ned{ar)ri , 
Dan., Swed. nedre, OFris. nithera, Du. neder , 
OHG. nidari , nidaro, MHG. nider {e), G. nieder ) ; 
prop, comparatives formed fr. I.-E. *nl-, ‘down, 
below’, whence OI. ni, ‘down’, nitqram , ‘down- 
wards’, nicdy ‘below, down’, nicah, ‘low’, Avestic 
nt, ‘down’, Arm. hi, h-, ‘low’, Gk. veto&ev, ‘from 
below’, vel 6<; (scil. yq ), ‘field’, prop, ‘lowland’, 
OSlav. ni-zu, ‘low, down’, ni-va, ‘field’. Cp. I.-E. 
*ni-zdo- (in L. nidus , OE. nest , etc.), ‘nest’, lit. ‘a 
place to sit down in’. Cp. nest, nidus, and the 
second element in Upanishad. Cp. also beneath, 
underneath. 

Nethinim, n., pi., servants who performed the 
lowest service under the Levites in the Temple 
{Bible) — Heb. n 6 thintm , lit. ‘those given (scil. 
to the sanctuary)’, pi. pass. part, of ndthdn, ‘he 
gave’. See Nathan. 

netsuke, n., a small carved object of ivory, bone 
or wood, pierced with holes. — Jap. 



Nettapus, n., a genus of very small geese, the 
pygmy goose ( ornithol .) — ModL., compound- 
ed of Gk. v>)ttoc, ‘duck’, and tzovc,, gen. 7toSos, 
‘foot’. See next word and podal and cp. the sec- 
ond element in Nesonetta. 

Nettion, n., a genus of ducks, the teal {ornithol.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. vt,tt(.ov, dimin. of VTjTTa, 
Att. form of vTjooa, ‘duck’, which is cogn. with 
L. anas , ‘duck’. See Anas and cp. prec. word, 
nettle, n. — ME. netle,'netel, fr. OE. netle, netele , 
netel, rel. to OS. netila , dial. Swed. natla , Norw. 
netla, MDu. netele , netel , Du. netel, OHG. 
nejjila, MHG. ne^el, G. Nessel, fr. Teut. base 
*natildn, dimin. of *naton, which appears in. 
Icel. notu {gras), Norw. brenne-nata, OHG. 
na 33 a , ‘nettle’. These words prob. meant orig. 
‘the textile plant’, and are derivatives of I.-E. 
base *ned- , ‘to twist, tie, knot’, whence also OIr. 
ne-naid , ‘nettles’, and possibly also Gk. aSboq, 
‘nettle’ (if derived fr, *rtd-ika). See net, n. 
neume, also neum, n., musical notation, indi- 
cating the melody to be sung to a final syllable 
{med. music). — F. neume, fr. ML. neuma , fr. 
Gk. 7tveupa, ‘breath’. See pneuma. 
neur-, form of neuro-, before a vowel, 
neural, adj. , pertaining to a nerve or to the nerves. 

— Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. veupov, 
‘nerve’. See neuro-. 

neuralgia, n., pain along the course of a nerve 
{med.) — Medical L., compounded of neur- and 
Gk. -aXyta, fr. #Xyo <;, ‘pain’. See -algia. 
neuralgic, adj., pertaining to neuralgia. — Form- 
ed from prec. word with adj. suff. -ic. 
neurasthenia, n., nervous exhaustion {med.) — 
Medical L., lit. ‘weakness of the nerves’, fr. 
neur- and Gk. dca-&£veia, ‘weakness’. See as- 
thenia. 

neurasthenic, adj., suffering from neurasthenia. 

— Formed from prec. word with adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivative : neurasthenic , n. 

neuration, n,, nervation. — A hybrid coined fr. 
Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’ (see nerve), and -ation, a 
suff. of Latin origin. The correct form is ner- 
vation (q.v.) 

neurectomy, n., excision of a nerve {med.) — 
Compounded of neur- and Gk. -exiropia, ‘a cut-* 
ting out of’, fr. exTcp7], ‘a cutting out’. See 

-ectomy. 

neurilemma, n., the sheath covering a nerve fiber 
(anat.) — Medical L., fr. neurilema, a word 
coined by the German anatomist John Christian 
Reil (1759-1813) fr. Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’, and 
Xyjpot, ‘will, desire, purpose’, which was con- 
fused with Xeppa, ‘rind, cover’ (lit. ‘that which 
is peeled off’). The correct form should have 
been neurolemma (cp. the numerous compounds 
beginning with neuro-). See neuro- and lepto-. 
neurine, n., a poisonous ptomaine obtained 
through the putrefaction of flesh, C 5 H 13 ON 
{chem.) — Formed fr. neur- with chem. suff. 
-ine. 

neuritic, adj., pertaining to, or having, neuritis. 

— See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
neuritis, n., inflammation of a nerve or nerves 

{med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. 
Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’. See neuro-. 
neuro-, before a vowel neur-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to a nerve or nerves’. — Fr. 
Gk. veupov, ‘sinew, tendon; cord, bowstring, 
nerve; strength, vigor’, which stands for *sneu- 
rom and is cogn. with L. nervus, of s.m. See 
nerve and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
perineurium. 

neuroglia, n., tissue which supports the essential 
nervous tissue {anat.) — Medical L., coined by 
the German pathologist Rudolph Ludwig Karl 
Virchow (1821-1902) fr. neuro- and Gk. yXta, 
‘glue’, which is cogn. with L. gluten, ‘glue’. See 
glue, n., and cp. glioma, 
neurology, n., the study of the nervous system. — 
Prob. coined by the English physician Thomas 
Willis (1621-75) fr. neuro- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: neurolog-ic-al, adj., neurolog-ist , 
n. 

neurolysis, n. , destruction of nerve tissue {physiol.) 

— Medical L., compounded of neuro- and Gk. 



Xuan;, ‘a loosing, setting free’, fr. XiSetv* ‘to 
loose’. See -lysis. 

neuroma, n., a nerve tumor {med.) — Medical L., 
formed with suff. -oma fr. Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’. 
See neuro-. 

neuron, also neurone, n., a complete nerve cell 
{anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’. 
See neuro-. 

Derivative: neuro n-ic, adj. 
neuropath, n. 1) one who suffers from nervous 
disease; 2) a neuropathist. — Compounded of 
neuro- and Gk. -rouble, fr. 7tiffo<;, ‘suffering’. 
See -path. 

neuropathic, adj., suffering from neuropathy. — 
See prec. word and -pathic. 

Derivatives: neuropath-ic, n., neuropathic-al-ly , 
adv. 

neuropathist, n., a specialist in nervous diseases. 

— See neuropath and -ist. 
neuropathology, n., the study of the diseases of 

the nervous system. — Compounded of neuro- 
and pathology. 

Derivative: neuropatholog-ist, n. 
neuropathy, n., nervous disease. — Compounded 
of neuro- and Gk. -7ta$eia, fr. na$o<;, ‘suffer- 
ing’. See -pathy. 

neurophysiology, n., the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system, — Compounded of neuro- and 
physiology. 

neuropsychology, n., the study of the connection 
between the nervous system and psychological 
processes. — Compounded of neuro- and psy- 
chology. 

Neuroptera, n. pi., an order of insects {entomol.) 

— ModL., compounded of neuro- and Gk. 7rre- 
pov, ‘wing’. See ptero-. 

Derivatives : Neuropter-an , adj. and n. 
neuropteroid, adj., resembling the Neuroptera. — 
Compounded of prec. word and Gk. -oei&ljc, 
‘like’, fr. eZ8o<;, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
Derivative: neuropteroid, n. 
neurosis, n., functional disorder of the nerves 
{med.) — Lit. ‘nervous condition’ ; coined by the 
Scottish physician William Cullen (1710-90) fr. 
Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’ (see neuro-), and suff. -osis. 
neurotic, adj., pertaining to, or acting on, the 
nerves. — Formed fr. Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’ (see 
neuro-), with suff. -otic. See prec. word. 
Derivative: neurotic , n. 

neurotomy, n., the surgical cutting of a nerve. — 
Compounded of neuro- and Gk. -Topia, ‘a cut- 
ting of’, fr. Topirj, ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
Derivatives: neurotom-ic-al, adj., neurotom-ist , 
n. 

Neustria, n., the western kingdom of the Franks. 

— Late L. Neustria , derived fr. Frankish niust , 
‘newest’, and prop, denoting the ‘newest con- 
quest’ (of the Franks). Frankish niust is the 
superl. of niu, ‘new’, which is rel. to OE. niwe , 
neo we , ‘new’. See new. 

Derivative: Neustri-an , adj. 
neuter, adj., neither masculine nor feminine (said 
of nouns); neither active nor passive (said of 
verbs). — L. neuter , ‘neither the one nor the 
other, neither of two’, formed fr. neg. particle 
ne- and uter, ‘either of two’. For the first ele- 
ment see no and cp. nay, foT the second see 
whether. 

Derivative: neuter, n., the neuter gender; a 
neuter word. 

neutral, adj., 1) not taking either side in a quarrel 
or in a war ; 2) belonging to neither of two classes 
or categories; 3) {chem.) neither acid nor alka- 
line; 4) {electr.) neither positive nor negative. — 
MF. (= F.), fr. L. neutrdlis, ft. neuter. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives : neutral-ly , adv., neutral-ness , n. 
neutrality, n. — MF. (— F.) neutrality, fr. ML. 
neutrdlitdtem , acc. of neutralitds, fr. L. neutralise 
see prec. word and -ity. The word neutrality was 
introduced into French by Jean Froissart (lived 
about 1337-1410). 

neutralize, tr. v., 1) to make neutral; 2) to render 
ineffective. — F. neutraliser , fr. neutral, fr. L. 
neutrdlis; see neutral and -ize. F. neutraliser ap- 
pears for the first time in Randle Cotgrave’s 
French-English Dictionary published in 1611. 
Derivatives: neutraliz-ation, n., neutraliz-er. 
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n. 

neutretto, n., a neutral meson (phys. and chem.) 
— Coined fr. neutron and It. dimin. suff. -etto 
(corresponding to F. - et ; see -et). 
neutrino, n., a neutral particle smaller than 
a neutron {phys . and chem.) — Coined by 
the Italian physicist Enrico Fermi (1901-54) 
fr. neutrone, ‘neutron’ (fr. E. neutron ), and 
dimin. suff. - ino (corresponding to F. -in). See 
neutron and dimin. suff. -ine. 
neutrodyne, n., a high frequency radio amplifier. 
— A hybrid trade name coined fr. L. neuter , 
‘neither of two’, and Gk. Suvotp.i<;, ‘power’. See 
neuter and dyne. 

neutron, n., an electrically neuter particle of the 
atom discovered by the English physicist James 
Chad wig (born in 1891) in 1932 (phys. and 
chem.) — Coined fr. L. neuter , ‘neither’ (see 
neuter), on analogy of electron. 
neutrophile, adj., that which stains with neutral 
dyes (physiol .) — Lit. ‘that which is fond of 
neither’ (i.e. ‘the group of white corpuscles that 
is neither oxyphile nor basophile’); a hybrid 
coined by the Jewish bacteriologist and immu- 
nologist Paul Ehrlich (1854-1915) fr. L. neuter, 
‘neither of two’, and Gk. 91X05, ‘lover, friend’. 
See neuter and -phile. 

nev6, n., a field of granular snow ; firn. — F., prob. 
fr. Savoyard nevi, ‘mass of snow’, fr. It. neve, 
‘snow’, fr. L. nivem , acc. of nix , ‘snow’. See snow 
and cp. Nivose. 

never, adv., not ever; at no time. — ME. nevere , 
never , fr. OE. naefre , fr. ne , ‘not’, and sefre , ‘ever’. 
See no, adv., and ever. 

nevertheless, adv., none the less; yet. — Com- 
pounded of never, the and less, 
nevus, naevus, n., mole, birthmark ( med .) — L. 
naevus, ‘mole, wart’, for *gnaevus, lit. ‘born in, 
birthmark’, from the stem of gignere , ‘to beget, 
bear, bring forth, prdduce’. See genus and cp. 
words there referred to. 

new, adj. — ME. rtewe, new , fr. OE. niwe, neowe , 
rel. to OS. niuwi, niwi, OFris. me , MDu. nieuwe, 
nuwe, nie , Du. nieuw , OHG. niuwi, MHG. niuwe , 
G. neu , ON. nyr, Dan., Swed., Norw. ny , Goth. 
niujis, ‘new’, fr. Teut. base *neuja-, correspond- 
ing to I.-E. base *newo-, *newio - , *nowio-, 
whence 01. ndvah, ndvyah , Avestic nava-, Mod- 
Pers. nau, Toch. A hu, B h(u)we, Hitt, newash, 
Arm. nor (gen. noroy), Gk. v£o<; (for *v£fo<;), 
‘new’, veap6c (for*vsf apo<;), ‘youthful’, L. novus, 
OSlav. novu, OPruss. neuwenen, Lith. naiijas , 
Gaul, novio -, nevio-, OIr. nue , W. newydd , Bret. 
newez, ‘new’. Cp. now, Neustria and the first 
element in Newton. Cp. also neo-, nova, novel, 
novercal, novice, nuncio, innovate, renovate. 
Derivatives: new-ish , adj., new-ly, adv., new- 
ness, n. 

newberyite, n., a hydrated magnesium phosphate 
(mineral.) — Named after J. Cosmo Newbery of 
Melbourne. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

newel, n., 1) a pillar from which the steps of a 
winding stair radiate; 2) the post at the top or 
bottom of a stair. — ME. nowell , fr. OF. nouel, 
noiel (F. noyau), ‘kernel, stone’, fr. Late L. nu- 
cdlis, ‘like a nut’, fr. L. nux, gen. nucis, ‘nut’. 
See nucleus and cp. nux vomica. Cp. also nowel, 
noyau. 

newfangle, adj., 1) new, novel; 2) tending toward 
novelties. — ME. newefangel , compounded of 
newe, ‘new’, and -f angel, from the base o ffangen, 
fongen, fon, fr. OE ./<?«, ‘to catch, seize, take’. 
See fang. 

newfangled, adj., newfangle. — ME. newefangled, 
fr. newefangel. See prec. word and 3rd -ed. 

Newmarket, n., 1) a close-fitting coat; 2) a card 
game. — In both senses named after Newmarket , 
a town in Cambridgeshire, England. 

news, n. — Prop. pi. of the adjective new; formed 
on analogy of OF. noveles, F. nouvelles, Late L. 
nova (pi. neut.), ‘news’, lit. ‘new things’. 

newsy, adj., full of news (col log.) — Formed fr. 
news with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivative: newsi-ness , n. 

newt, n., an amphibious batrachian, an eft. — 
ME. newte, fr. ewte, fr. earlier evet, fr. OE. efete. 
ME. newte arose fr. ewte through a misdivision 
of an ewte into a newte. See eft. For similar 



misdivisions cp. nickname, nonce, notch . 
Newton, masc. PN. — Formed from the place 
name Newton , fr. OE. neowa tun, ‘new town’. 
See new and town. 

Newtonian, adj., pertaining to Sir Isaac Newton 
(1642-1727) or his teachings; n., a follower of 
Newton. 

newtonite, n., a hydrous aluminum silicate (min- 
eral.) — Named after Newton county in Arkan- 
sas. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
next, adj. — ME. nexte , next , fr. OE. nehst, 
niehst, ‘nearest’, superl. of neah, neh, ‘nigh’; rel. 
to ON. nxstr, Du. naast, ‘next’, OHG. nahisto , 
MHG. naehest, ‘neighbor’ (lit. ‘the one next*), 
G. ndchst, ‘next’. See nigh and cp. near. 
Derivatives: next, adv., prep., n. 
nexus, n., 1) link, tie, connection; 2) series. — L., 
lit. ‘that which ties or binds together’, fr. nexus, 
pp. of necto, nectere, ‘to tie, bind, join’. See net, 
n., and cp. annex, connect. 

Nezikin, n., pi., the fourth division of the Mish- 
nah and Talmud, dealing with criminal and civil 
law. — Mishnaic Heb. neziqtn, lit. ‘torts, in- 
juries, damages’, pi. of nezeq, fr. Bibl. Heb. 
nezeq, ‘injury, damage’, which is an Aramaic 
loan word. Cp. Bibl. -Aram. *n^zaq (whence 
part, nazlq , Dan. 6 : 3), ‘he suffered injury’, 
Aram, nizqd, ‘injury, damage’, which are related 
to Akkad, nazaqu, ‘to injure’, and to Arab. 
ndqa?a (a metathesized form), ‘he impaired’, 
niacin, n., nicotinic acid (chem.) — Suggested by 
the American Medical Association as the ab- 
breviation of nicotinic ac id and suff. -in. 
nib, n., 1) beak of a bird; 2) the sharpened point 
of a quill pen; 3) the steel, gold, etc. point of a 
pen, inserted in a holder. — A variant of neb*. 
Derivatives: nib, tr. v., to furnish with a nib; 
nibb-ed, adj., nibb-er, n. 

nib, n., a gentleman. — Probably a gradational 
var. of nob,, ‘a person of high position’, 
nibble, tr. v., to bite gently; intr. v.‘, to take bites 
gently. — Prob. of LG. origin. Cp. MLG. nib- 
belen, NLG. nibbeln, knibbeln , gnibbeln, MDu. 
knibbelen, ‘to gnaw’, Du. knibbelen, ‘to cavil, 
squabble’. 

Derivatives: nibble , n., nibble-er, n. 
Nibelungenlied, n., name of a German epic poem 
of the 13th century. — G., lit. ‘song of the 
Nibelungs’. See prec. word and lied. 

Nibelungs, n. pi., 1) a race of dwarfs who lived in 
Norway and owned a hoard of gold and a magic 
ring; 2) the Burgundian kings of the Nibelun- 
genlied. — G., lit. ‘children of the mist’, rel. to 
OHG. nebul, OS. nebal, OE. nifol , ‘mist, dark- 
ness’, and cogn. with L. nebula, ‘mist, fog, 
cloud’. See nebula and cp. words there referred to. 
niblick, n., a golf club with a heavy well-lofted 
head. — Of uncertain origin. 

Nicaean, adj., Nicene. — See Nicene and -an. 
nice, adj. — ME., ‘not wise, foolish, wanton’, fr. 
OF. nice , ‘ignorant, foolish’, fr. L. nescius , ‘not 
knowing, ignorant’, fr. neg. part, ne- and the 
stem of scire, ‘to know’, see nescient. The 
original meaning of E. nice was ‘not wise, 
foolish’. 

Derivatives: nice-ly, adv., nice-ness, n., nicety 
(q.v.) 

Nicene, adj., pertaining to Nicaea (called also 
Nice ) or to the ecclesiastical council held there 
in 325. — Late L. Nicaenus, fr. Nicaea , fr. Gk. 
NTxaia, ‘Nicaea, Nice’, an ancient city of Asia 
Minor (whence the modem Turkish name Isnik 
i.e, ziq Nlxalav, orig. ‘to Nicaea’. 
nicety, n., exactness, accuracy, carefulness, deli- 
cacy ; (usually in pi.) minute points, small details 
— ME. nicete , meaning also ‘foolishness’, fr. 
OF. nicete, ‘foolishness’, fr. nice , ‘ignorant, 
foolish’. See nice and -ty. 
niche, n., a small recess in a wall, — F., fr. It. 
nicchia, ‘nook, niche’, fr. nicchio, ‘shell’, which 
prob. derives fr. L. mitulus, mitilus, mytilus, 
‘mussel’. See Mytilus. 

Derivative: niche , tr. v., to place in a niche. 
Nicholas, Nicolas, masc. PN. — F. Nicolas, fr. L. 
Nickolaus, Nicolaus, fr. Gk. Nlx6Xao5, lit. ‘pre- 
vailing among the people’, fr. vtxv), ‘victory’, 
and Xobk, ‘people’. See Nike and lay, ‘pertaining 
to the laity’. Cp. Colin. Cp. also Nick, nickel. 



nick, n., a small cut, a notch, a groove. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: nick, tr. v., to make a notch, nicker 

(q.v.) 

Nick, n., the devil (used only in the phrase Old 
Nick). — Dimin. of Nicholas, 
nickel, n. — Swed., shortened by the Swedish 
mineralogist Baron Axel Fredric von Cronstedt 
(1722-65) in 1^54 fr. kopparnickel, which was 
formed — through substitution of Swed. koppar 
for G. Kupfer — fr. G. Kupfernickel, ‘copper, 
nickel, copper devil’. For the first element of 
this compound see copper ; its second element is 
shortened fr. the PN. Nikolaus, ‘Nicholas’, fr. 
Gk. NlxoXaoe (see Nicholas). The name Nickel , 
used in the sense of ‘devil’ (cp. Nick, ‘the devil’) 
was given to this ore in sign of contempt, be- 
cause, though being copper-colored, it yielded 
no copper. For sense development cp. cobalt 
and wolfram. 

nicker, n., a water sprite. — ME. niker, fr. OE. 
nicor, ‘a water monster’, rel. to ON. nykr, of s.m. 
and to OHG. nihhus, ‘water sprite’, nihussa, 
‘female water sprite’. See nix, ‘water sprite’, 
nicker, intr. v., to neigh. — Of imitative origin, 
nicker, n., one who nicks. — See nick, v., and 
agential suff. -er. 

nickname, n., an additional name. — From earlier 
neke-name, which arose from a misdivision of 
an ekename into a nekename, and lit. means ‘an 
additional name’. See eke and name. Cp. newt, 
nonce, notch, which owe their form to a similar 
misdivision. 

Derivative: nickname, tr. v. 

Nicolas, masc. PN. — See Nicholas. 

Nicol prism, — Named after its inventor, the 
Scottish physicist William Nicol (1768 7-1851). 
nicotian, n., tobacco smoker. — The original 
meaning of this word was ‘tobacco’. It derives 
fr. F. nicotiane, ‘tobacco’, fr. ModL. (herba) 
Nicotiana. See nicotine. 

Nicotiana, n., a genus of the tobacco plants (bot.) 
— ModL. (herba) Nicotiana, ‘the herb of Nicot’. 
See next word. 

nicotine, n., a poisonous alkaloid ‘(C 10 H U N S ) 
found in tobacco leaves (ckem.) — F., formed 
— with change of suff.— from earlier nicotiane, 
fr. ModL. (herba) Nicotiana, ‘herb of Nicot’ (= 
‘tobacco’), from the name of Jean Nicot (1530?- 
1600), ambassador of France at Lisbon, who 
introduced tobacco into France (in 1560). Cp. 
nicotian, Nicotiana. 

Derivatives: nicotin-ean, nieotin-ed, nicot in-ian, 
nicot in-ic, adjs., nicot in-ism , n., nicotin-ize, tr. v. 
nictate, to nictitate. — L. nictatus, pp. of L. 

nictare, ‘to wink, blink’. See next word, 
nictitate, intr. v., to wink. — ML. nidi tat us, pp. 
of nictitare, freq. of L. nictare, ‘to wink, blink’, 
fr. nicere, ‘to beckon’, fr. I.-E. base *kneig w h-, 
‘to bend’, whence also L. *nivere in conivere, ‘to 
close the eyes, blink, wink at, overlook (errors), 
connive at’. See connive and verbal suff. -ate and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: nictitat-ion, n. 
nidal, adj., pertaining to a nidus. — See nidus a»d 
adj. suff. -al. 

nidamental, adj., pertaining to a covering for an 
egg or eggs ( zool .) — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L. nidamentum , ‘materials for a nest, nest’, fr. 
nidus, ‘nest’. See nidus. 

niddering, adj., base, cowardly; n., a coward. — 
An erroneous form standing for ME. ni thing, 
‘infamous person, coward’ ; used by the Scottish 
novelist and poet Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832). 

See nithing. 

nide, n., a nest; specif., a brood of pheasants. — 
L. nidus (whence also F. nid), ‘nest’. See nidus, 
nidificate, intr. v., to build a nest, to nidify. — L. 
mdificdt(-um), pp. stem of nidificare , ‘to build a 
nest’, compounded of nidus, ‘nest’, and - ficare , 
fr . facer e, ‘to make, do’. See nidus, and -ficate. 
nidification, n, — ML. mdificatio, gen. - onis , fr. 
L. nidificatus, pp. of nidificare . See prec. word 
and -ion. 

nidify, intr. v., to make a nest, to nidificate. — F. 

nidifier, fr. L. nidificare. See nidificate, 
nid-nod, intr. v., to nod repeatedly. — Antiphonic 
reduplication of nod. 
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nidology, n., the study of birds’ nests. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. nidus, ‘nest’, and Gk. -Xoy(a, fr. 
-Xoyos, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See nidus 
and -logy. The correct form is caliology (q.v.), in 
which both elements are of Greek origin, 
nidor, n., scent, savor. — L. nidor , ‘smell of burnt 
things, savor’, for *cnidos , cogn. with Homeric 
Gk. xvfair) (fr. *xvi8-c-a), Att. xviaa, ‘smell 
of a burnt sacrifice, steam, savor’, ON. hnissa , 
‘strong smell, vapor caused by cooking’. The 
orig. meaning of these words was ‘piercing 
smell’ (for sense development cp. Goth, stigqan , 
‘to thrust’, which is rel. to OHG. stinkan , OE. 
stincan , ‘to emit an odor’). They are cogn. with 
ON. hnita , OE, hnitati, ‘to strike, thrust, butt’, 
Gk. xvi^elv, ‘to scratch, scrape’, xvISt), ‘nettle’, 
Lett, kniest , ‘to itch’, kniidSt, ‘to rivet’, ON. 
knita , ‘to rivet’, Mir. cned, ‘wound’. All these 
words derive fr. I.-E. *qneid~, *qnid~, enlarge- 
ment of base *qnei-, *qne-, ‘to scrape, scratch, 
peel’, whence Gk. xvodetv, xvyjv, ‘to scrape, 
scratch’, Lith. knisu , kriisti , ‘to dig, burrow’, 
knoti, ‘to peel off (intr.), OHG. nuoen , ‘to scrape 
smooth’. Cp. cnida. 

nidorous, adj., smelling like something burning 
(rare). — Late L. nidorosus, ‘steaming’, fr. L. 
nidor. See prec. word and -ous. 
nidulant, adj., 1) nestling; 2) lying free in a nest- 
like cavity (hot.) — L. nidulans , gen. - antis , pres, 
part, of nidulari ", ‘to build a nest’, fr. nidulus, ‘a 
little nest’, dimin. of nidus. See next word, -ule 
and -ant. 

nidus, n., a nest; a breeding place; a place where 
germs of disease are developed. — L. nidus , 
‘nest’, for *nizdos. See nest and cp. nidamental, 
nide, nidulant. 

niece, n. — ME. nece, neyce, fr. OF. niece (F. 
ni£ce), fr. VL. neptia (whence also OProvenc, 
nepsa, ‘niece’), a var. of VL. nepta (whence 
OProven?. neta , ‘niece’, Sp. nieta, Catal., Porte 
neta, ‘granddaughter’), fr. L. neptis, ‘grand- 
daughter’, in Late L., ‘niece’, which is rel. to 
nepos , gen. nepotis, ‘grandson’, in post-Augus- 
tan L., ‘nephew’, and cogn. with OI. naptifr, 
Avestic napti-, ‘granddaughter’, OLith. nepte, of 
s.m., Czech net\ ‘niece’, OIr. necht , W., OBret. 
nith, MBret. niz , Co. noith , ‘niece’, ON. nipt , 
‘sister’s daughter, niece’, OE. nifr , ‘niece, grand- 
daughter, stepdaughter’, OHG. tiift, of s.m. 
(whence the dimin. OHG. niftila, MHG. niftel, 
‘niece, mother’s sister, cousin’), MDu. nifte , 
nichte (Du. nicht ), MLG. nifte , nichte (whence 
G. Nichte), ‘niece’. See nephew, 
niello, n:, metallic alloy of sulfur with silver, cop- 
per, lead, etc. — It., fr. VL. *nigellum , ‘a kind 
of black enamel’, subst. use of L. nigellum , neut. 
of nigellus , ‘somewhat black', which is a dimin. 
of niger , ‘black’; so called in allusion to the 
color of this alloy. See Negro and cp. Nigella 
and the second element in darnel. 

Derivative: niello, tr. v., to decorate with niello. 
Niersteiner, n., a white Rhine wine of fine quality. 

— Pfop. ‘wine of N ier stein , a village near Mainz, 
Germany. For the ending see subst. suff. -er. 

Nietzschean, adj., pertaining to the German phi- 
losopher Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche (1844- 
1900) or his doctrines; n., a follower of Nietz- 
sche. 

Nietzscheanism, n., the philosophy of Nietzsche. 

— Formed from prec. word with suff. -ism. 
nieve, n., a fist. — ME. neve , nefe, fr. ON. hnefi, 

‘fist’ (whence Dan. nseve). 
nifle, n., a trifle (dial.) — Perh. a blend of L. nihil 
(see nihil) and trifle. Cp. drail. 
nifty, adj., smart, stylish (American Slang). — 
Of uncertain origin. 

Nigel, Neal, Neil, Niall, masc. PN. — Fr. Niall , 
lit. ‘courageous’; rel. to Ir. niadh , ‘champion’. 
The name was Latinized into Nigellus, whence 
arose the form Nigel. Cp. the unrelated Roman 
surname Nigellus; this latter prop, means ‘some- 
what black’, and is the dimin. of niger , ‘black’ 
(see next word). 

Nigella, n., a genus of plants, the fennel flower 
(hot.) — ModL., fr. L. nigella , fem. of nigellus, 
dimin. of niger , ‘black’ (see Negro and -ella and 
cp. niello) ; so called from the black color of the 



seeds. 

niggard, n., a mean person, a miser; adj., mean, 
miserly. — ME. niggard, nigard, fr. ME. nig, ‘to 
be stingy’, which is prob. of Scand. origin; cp. 
ON. hneggr , ‘stingy’. Cp. niggle. For the ending 
see suff. -ard. 

Derivatives: niggard-ly, adj. and adv., niggard - 
li-ness, a n. 

nigger, n., a Negro. — Earlier neger, fr. F. negre, 
fr. Sp. negro. See Negro. 

Derivatives: nigger-ish , adj., nigger-ling, n. 
niggle, intr. v., to busy over trifles — Related to 
dial. Norw. nigla, ‘to busy over trifles’, and prob. 
also to niggard. 

Derivatives: niggl-ing, niggl-y, adjs. 
nigh, adv., near. — ME. neih, neigh , nigh, fr. OE. 
neah, neh, ‘near’, adv. and adj., rel. to OS. nah, 
adv. and adj., ON. nd -, Dan., Swed. na- (in com- 
pounds), OFris. nei , ni, adv. and adj., MDu. nd, 
Du. na, adv., adj. and prep., ‘nigh, after’, OHG. 
nah, MHG. ndch , G. nah , adv. and adj., 
Goth, nefva , adv., and prob. cogn. with MPers. 
nox , ‘the first’ (see Chr. B. Bartholomae, Zum 
altiranischen Worterbuch, p. 48). Cp. near (fr. 
OE. near, compar. of neah), and next (fr. OE. 
nehst, nlehst, superl. of neah). Cp. also the first 
element in neighbor. 

Derivative: nigh , prep. 

nigh, adj., near. — ME. neigh , neih, neh, fr. OE. 

neah, neh. See nigh, adv. 
night, n. — ME. niht, night, fr. OE. neaht, niht , 
rel. to OS., OHG., MHG. naht , OFris., MDu., 
Du., G. nacht, ON. natt , nott, Dan. nat, Swed. 
natt , dial. Norw. natt, nott, Goth, nahts, fr. Teut, 
base *naht y corresponding to I.-E. *noqt-, 
whence OI. ndktam (adv. acc.), ‘at night’, ndktih 
(acc. pi.), ‘nights’, Gk. (gen. vuxt6^ ), L. nox 
(gen. noctis ), Alb. nate , OSlav. noStl, Lith. nak- 
tis, ‘night’, OIr. in-nocht , ‘tonight’, W. he-noid, 
‘tonight’, peu-noeth , ‘every night’, W., Co. nos, 
Bret, noz, ‘night’, Toch. A n(o)ktirn, ‘toward 
evening’, Hitt, nekus (gen.) , ‘evening’. Cp. nocti-, 
nocturnal, nycti-, the first element in nightingale, 
Nakshastra, and the second element in acron- 
ychal, equinox. 

Derivatives: night, adj ., nightly (q.v.) 
nightingale, n., a small singing bird, Daulias lu- 
scinia. — ME. nihtegale, nightingale, fr. OE. 
nihtegale, lit. ‘the night-singer’, fr. niht , ‘night’, 
and galan , ‘to sing’; cp. OS. nahtigala, Du. 
nacht egaal, OHG. nahtagala, MHG. nacht e- 
gal(e), G. Nacht igall, and see night and yell. For 
sense development cp. Gk. objScov, ‘nightingale’, 
fr. dtetSeiv, ‘to sing’, and L. luscinia ‘nightingale-’, 
whose second element comes fr. canere, ‘to sing’, 
nightjar, n., the goatsucker. — Compounded of 
night and jar, ‘to creak’; so called from the 
jarring sound made by the male goatsucker, 
nightly, adj., pertaining to, or happening, every 
night, — ME. nihtlich, nightly, fr. OE. niht lie, fr. 
niht, ‘night’. See night and adj. suff. -ly. 
nightly, adv., every night. — ME., fr. nihtlich, adj. 
See night and adv. suff. -Iy. 
nightmare, n., 1) an incubus; 2) a frightening 
dream. — Compounded of night and mare, ‘in- 
cubus’. 

Derivatives: nightmare, tr. v., nightmar-ish, adj., 
nightmar-ish-ly, adv., nightmar-y, adj. 
nightshade, n., any of various poisonous plants of 
the genus Solanum ; the belladonna. — ME. 
nighteschede, fr. OE. nihtscada, lit. ‘shade of 
night’ (see night and shade) ; so called in allusion 
to its narcotic or poisonous qualities. Cp. Du. 
nachtschade , G. Nachtschatten , ‘nightshade’, 
nighty, n., a nightgown or nightshirt (colloq.) — 
Formed fr. night with dimin. suff. -y. 
nigrescence, n., 1) process of becoming black; 2) 
blackness — Formed fr. nigrescent with suff. -ce. 
nigrescent, adj., 1) becoming black; 2) tending to 
become black. — L. nigrescens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of nigrescere , ‘to become black’, incho- 
ative of nigrere, ‘to be black’, fr. niger, ‘black’. 
See Negro and -escent. 

nigrify, tr. v., to blacken. — Late L. nigrificare , 
lit. ‘to make black’, compounded of L, niger, 
‘black’, and -ficare, h.facere, ‘to make, do’. See 
Negro and -fy. 

nigritude, n., blackness. — L. nigritudo , ‘black- 



ness’, fr. niger , ‘black’. See Negro and -tude. 
nihil, n., nothing; k thing of no value. — L., 
‘nothing’, fr. nihilum , for *nehilum, lit. ‘not even 
a trifle’, fr. negative pref. ne- and hxlum, ‘a little 
thing, a trifle’. For the first element see no, adv., 
and cp. nay, for the second see hilum. Cp. nil, 
nihilism, annihilate, vilipend, 
nihilism, n., 1) the doctrine of negation; 2) (cap.) 
the doctrines of the Russian revolutionary an- 
archism (1860-1917). — G. Nihilismus, coined by 
the German philosopher Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi (1743-1819) fr. L. nihil, ‘nothing’, and 
suff. -ismus. See nihil and -ism. In its political 
sense, the word Nihilismus was first used by the 
German journalist Joseph von Gorres (1776- 
1848). Turgeniev also uses the words nihilism 
and nihilist in their political meaning (in his 
novel Fathers and Children, published 1862) and 
claims to be the inventor of these words, 
nihilist, n,, 1) an adherent of nihilism; 2) (cap.) a 
member of the Russian revolutionary party 
( 1860 - 1917 ). — Prob. fr. F. nihiliste, which is 
formed fr. L. nihil, ‘nothing’, and suff. -iste. See 
nihil and -ist and prec. word. 

Derivatives : nihilist, nihilist-ic, adjs. 
nihility, n., nothingness. — ML. nihilitas, fr. L. 

nihil , ‘nothing’. See nihil and -ity. 

Nike, n., the goddess of victory in Greek mythol- 
ogy; identified by the Romans with the goddess 
Victoria. — Gk. NIxt), lit. ‘victory’, prob. rel. 
to veixoc;, ‘quarrel, strife, feud’, vetxetv, ‘to 
quarrel with, to chide, rail at’, and cogn. with 
Lith. ap-ninkit , apnikti, ‘to assail, attack’, Lett. 
nikns , ‘violent, angry’, naiks , ‘quick, violent’. 
Cp. Nicholas, Berenice, Eunice, epinicion, Poly- 
nices, varnish. 

nil, n., nothing. — L., contraction of nihil. See 
nihil. 

nilgai, also nylghai, nylghau, n., a large Indian 
antelope. — Pers. and Hind, nilgdw, lit. ‘blue 
cow’, fr. Pers. nil , ‘blue’, and gaw, ‘cow’, which 
is rel. to Avestic gaush, of s.m. For the first ele- 
ment see lilac, for the second see cow, and cp. 
gaur and words there referred to. 
nill, intr. and tr. v., not to will (now used only in 
some archaic phrases as will he, nill he). — ME. 
nillen, fr. OE. nyllan, contraction of ne wyllan , 
‘not to will 1 . SGs will and cp. willy-nilly. 
Nilometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
rise of the Nile. — Gk. NctXopi-rptov, com- 
pounded of NeTXos, ‘Nile’, and jjiTpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Nilotic, adj., pertaining to the Nile, the Nile re- 
gion or the Negroes who live in the valley of the 
White Nile. — L. Niloticus, fr. Gk. NsiXtimxii;,. 
‘of, or pertaining to, the Nile’, fr. NeiXo<;, 
‘Nile’. For the ending see suff. -otic, 
mm, tr. and intr. v., to take; to steal (archaic) — 
OE. niman , ‘to take’, fr. I.-E. base *nem-, ‘to 
divide, distribute, allot’. See next word and cp. 
words there referred to. 

nimble, adj., quick, agile, alert. — ME. nimel , 
‘quick, nimble’, prob. with the original mean- 
ing ‘quick to take’, and formed with adj. suff. 
-le fr. nimen , ‘to take’, fr. OE. niman, which is 
rel. to OS., ODu., Goth, niman, ON. nema, 
OFris. nema, nima , OHG. neman, MHG. nemen, 
G. nehmen, ‘to take’, fr. I.-E. base *nem -, ‘to 
divide, distribute, allot’, whence also Avestic 
n 6 mah-, ‘loan’, Gk. veptstv, ‘to deal out, dis- 
tribute, allot’, ‘just indignation, jeal- 

ousy, vengeance (esp. of the gods)’, vo^,6g, 
‘land allotted, pasture; district, province’, 
vopLoq, ‘anything allotted or assigned; usage, 
custom; law’, L. numerus, ‘number’, Lith. nuo - 
ma, nudmas , Lett, nuotna, Tent, interest’, Mir. 
nos, MBret. naux, ‘custom, usage’. See numb, 
and cp. nim. Cp. also Nemesis, noma, nomad, 
nome, Nomeus, Nomic, nomistic, nomo-, -nomy, 
number, numeral, numeric, numismatic, num- 
mary, nummular, and the second element in 
gnome, ‘a dwarfish person’, and in withernam. 
The b in nim-b-le is intrusive; cp. grumble , 
ramble. 

Derivatives: nimble-ness, n., nimbl-y, adv. 
nimbose, adj., cloudy. — L. nimbosus, ‘cloudy, 
stormy’, fr. nimbus. See nimbus and -ose. 
Derivative : nimbos-ity, n. 
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nimbus, n., 1) a cloudlike splendor round the 
head of a divinity; a cloud surrounding a person 
or thing; an aura, a halo (art); 2) a raincloud 
(meteor.) — L., ‘rainstorm, thundercloud’, fr. 
*nembhos\ cogn. with Pahlavi namb, nam, ‘dew, 
fog, mist’, ModPers. nem, ‘moist, moisture’, fr. 
I.-E. base *nembk-, which is rel. to base *enebh-, 
‘moist, vapor, mist, cloud’, whence OI. nabhas-, 
‘mist, cloud, sky’, Gk. v£<poi;, vE<p£X7), ‘cloud, 
mist’, L. nebula , ‘mist, fog, cloud’. See nebula 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: nimbus-ed , adj. 
nimiety, n., excess, redundancy. — L. nimietas , 
‘excessiveness’, fr. nimius, ‘beyond measure, ex- 
cessive’, fr. nimis ‘too much, beyond measure, 
excessively’, which prob. stands for * nimis, 
contraction of *ne-mi-is and lit. means ‘not too 
little’, fr. negative pref. ne - and I.-E. base *mei-, 
‘to lessen’, whence also L. minor , minus , ‘smaller, 
less’. For the first element see no, adv., and cp. 
nay, for the second see minimuin. 
niminy-piminy, adj., mincing; affected; refined. — 
Imitative of mincing, refined speech. 

Nimrod, n., 1) the son of Cush, referred to in Gen. 
10 : 8-10 as ‘a mighty hunter’ ; 2) hence the name 
is used to denote an expert hunter. — Heb. 
Nimrodh. 

Nina, fern. PN. — Russ., prob. formed with 
aphaeresis of the first syllable from Annina, 
dimin. of Gk. ’'Avva, fr. Heb. Ifannd h , lit. 
‘grace’. See Ann, Hannah and cp. F. Ninon , Ni- 
nette , which are diminutives of Anne, ‘Ann’, 
nincompoop, n., a fool, simpleton. — Prob. an 
invented word. 

Derivatives: nincompoop-ery , n., nincompoop - 
ist, adj. 

nine, adj. — ME. nigen, nine , fr. OE. nigon , nigan, 
rel. to OS. nigun, OFris. niugun , nigun, ON. mu, 
Dan. ni , Swed. nio, dial. Norw. nio, nie , MLG., 
Du. negen, OHG., MHG. niun, G. neun, Goth. 
niun , ‘nine’, and cogn. with OI. ndva, Avestic 
nava, Toch. nu. Arm. inn (for *envan ), Gk. £vveoc 
(for *£vv£fa), Alb. nende, L. novem (for *no- 
ven; the change of -n to -m is due to the analogy 
of L. septem , ‘seven’, decern , ‘ten’), Lith. devyni , 
Lett, dewirii , OSlav. devqti (the change of the 
initial n- to d- in the Balto-Slavonic languages 
is due to dissimilation, n-n having become d-n ), 
OIr. noi «-, W., Co. naw , ‘nine’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. *enewen, *enwn , *newp, ‘nine’, 
and are prob. cogn. with OI. navap, Gk. v£o? 
(for *v£fio<;), L. novus , etc. ‘new’, a supposition 
corroborated by the fact that I.-E. *oktdu, ‘eight’, 
is a dual form, hence orig. meant ‘two fours’ 
(tetradic system!) Accordingly nine seems to 
have meant originally ‘the new number (scil. of 
the third tetrad i.e. the first of the numbers 9, 
10, 11, 12). See new and cp. ennea-, nonage- 
narian, nonagon, nonary, nones, noon, November. 
Derivative: nine, n. 

nineteen, adj. — ME. nigentene, nynetene, fr. OE. 
nigontiene, nigontyne. See nine and -teen. 
Derivative: nineteen, n. 

nineteenth, adj. — ME. nyntenthe, formed on 
analogy of fourth by adding -th to nineteen. The 
OE. form is nigon-teoda. 

Derivative: nineteenth , n. 
ninetieth, adj. — ME. nyntithe, formed fr. ninety 
with numeral suff. -th. 

ninety, adj. — ME. nigenty, nyneti, fr. OE. nigon- 
tig. See nine and the numeral suff. -ty. 
Derivative: ninety , n. 

ninny, n., a fool, a simpleton. — Fr. a ninny, 
corrupted fr. an innocent and influenced in form 
by It. ninno , ‘baby, child’, 
ninth, adj. — Formed on analogy of fourth, etc., 
by adding -th to nine. 

Derivatives: ninth, n., ninth-ly, adv. 

Niobe, n., the daughter of Tantalus and wife of 
Amphion whose seven sons and seven daugh- 
ters were slain by Apollo and Artemis (Greek 
mythol.) — L. Nioba, Niobe , fr. Gk. Ni6pv), 
prob. fr. Heb. nedydbha k , fem. of nedyabh, ‘the 
object of enmity (for the gods)’, prop. Niph‘al 
(=passive) participle of dyabh , ‘was hostile to’, 
whence also oyebh (prop, a participle), ‘enemy’, 
ebha h , ‘enmity’, Akkad, ayabu , ‘enemy’, and the 
Hebrew PN. lyyobh . Cp. Job and niobium. For 



other Greek mythological names of Hebrew 
origin see Cadmus, Danae , Da nails. 

Derivative: Niobe-an, adj. 
itiobic, adj., columbic ( chem .) — Formed fr. nio- 
bium with adj. suff. -ic. 

niobite, n., columbite (mineral.) — Formed fr. 
niobium with subst. suff. -ite. 
niobium, n., a metallic element now called colum- 
bium (chem.) — ModL., coined by the German 
chemist Heinrich Rose (1795-1864) in 1844 
from the name of Niobe, the daughter of Tan- 
talus (see Niobe and chem. suff. -ium) ; so called 
by him in allusion to its resemblance to tan- 
talum (q.v.) 

nip, tr. and intr. v., to pinch sharply; to bite — 
ME. nippen, prob. fr. MLG. nippen, ‘to pinch’ 
(cp. Du. nijpen , ‘to pinch’). 

Derivative: nip, n., a pinch, bite, 
nip, n., a sip. — Cp. LG. and Du. nippen, ‘to sip’, 
and E. nip, ‘to pinch’. 

nipa, n., an East Indian palm. — Sp. and Port., 
fr. Malay nipah. 

nipper, n., 1) one who, or that which, nips or 
pinches; 2) a small boy (British colloq .); 3) pi., 
small pincers. — Formed fr. nip, ‘to pinch’, with 
agential suff. -er. 

nipping, adj., that which nips; sharp. — Formed 
with part. suff. -ing fr. nip, ‘to pinch’. 
Derivative: nipping-ly , adv. 
nipple, n., mammilla, teat. — From earlier neble, 
lit. ‘a small projection’, dimin. of neb. Cp. nib. 
Derivative: nipple , tr. v. 

nippy, adj., 1) nipping, pinching; 2) sharp; 3) 
quick, active (British colloq.) — Formed with 
adj. suff. -y fr. nip, ‘to pinch’, 
nirvana, n., extinction of the individual soul by 
absorption into the supreme spirit (Hinduism) 
— OI. nirvdnah, lit. ‘a blowing out (of a light), 
extinction, disappearance’, which is formed fr. 
nis-, nir -, ‘out, forth, away’ (which is rel. to 
Avestic nish -, of s.m., and prob. cogn. with 
OSlav. nisti, ‘poor’), and vati, ‘it blows’, for 
whose etymology see wind, n. 

Derivative: nirvan-ic, adj. 

Nisan, n., name of the first Jewish month — Heb. 

Nisan , fr. Akkad, nisannu . 
nisi, conj., unless, if not (a term used in law , as 
decree nisi, order nisi , etc.) — L., ‘unless, if not’, 
assimilated fr. *ne-si, fr. neg. pref. ne - and si, ‘if’. 
For the first element see no, adv., and cp. nay. 
The second element stands for sei and is related 
to Oscan svai, suae , Umbrian sve, sve. The 
original meaning of L. si was ‘so’ ; hence sic (for 
si-c), ‘so’. See sic and cp. the second element in 
quasi. 

nisus, n., effort, endeavour. — L. nfsus, ‘a striving, 
exertion, effort’, fr. nisus, pp. of nit or, niti, ‘to 
strive, make an effort, exert oneself’, which 
stands for *nivitor (fr. *kneig w hetdr) or *nivitor 
(fr. *knig w hetdr) and is rei. to *nivere in conive- 
re, ‘to close the eyes, blink, wink at, overlook 
(errors), connive at’. See connive and cp. nicti- 
tate, renitent. 

nit, n., the egg of a louse. — ME. nite , fr. OE. 
hnitu , rel. to Norw. nit. MDu. nete, Du. neet, 
OHG. (h)nij, MHG. nis, ni33 e, G. Nifi, and 
cogn. with Arm. anic , ‘louse’, Gk. xovi?, gen. 
xoviSo?, ‘egg of a louse’ (prob. for *xvt£; and in- 
fluenced in form by xovk;, ‘dust’). Alb. (tew (for 
*knidd), ‘louse’, Mir. sned (for *sknida), ‘egg 
of a louse’. 

Derivatives: nit-t-er , n., nit-t-y, adj. 
niter, nitre, n., nitrate of potassium (chem.) — F. 
nitre, fr. L. nitrum, fr. Gk. vkpov, ‘native sodi- 
um carbonate, natron’, fr. Heb. nether , ‘carbon- 
ate of soda, natron* (stem nit hr- ; cp. Aram. 
nithra). Cp. nitrogen, natron, 
nithing, n., a cowardly person (archaic). — ME., 
fr. OE. Hiding, ‘infamous man’, fr. ON. nidingr, 
fr. nid, ‘envy, hatred’ (whence also Dan. nid, 
‘envy, grudge, jealousy’), which is rel. to OE. 
nid, ‘quarrel, enmity, hatred, battle’, OS., OFris. 
nith, ‘hatred, envy’, Du. nijd, ‘envy’, OHG. nid, 
nidh, nith, ‘anger, envy, hatred’, MHG. nit, nid, 
G. Neid, ‘envy, grudge, jealousy’, Goth, neip, 
‘ill-will, envy, jealousy’, and cogn. with OIr. 
nith, ‘combat, fight’. Cp, ruddering, 
nitid, adj., bright. — L. nitidus, ‘shining, glitter- 
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ing, bright’, fr. nitere, ‘to shine’. See neat, adj. 
niton, n., a chemical element — A Modi, hybrid 
formed on analogy of argon fr. L. nitere, ‘to 
shine’ (see neat, adj.); so called by the English 
chemist Sir William Ramsay ( 1 852-1 9 16) in 191 2, 
because it glows in the dark, 
nitr-, a form of nitro-, before a vowel, 
nitrate, n. (chem.), 1) a salt of nitric acid ; 2) po- 
tassium nitrate or sodium nitrate. — Formed 
fr. niter with chem. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: nitrate , tr. v., to treat with nitric 
acid. 

nitric, adj., 1) pertaining to niter; 2) pertaining 
to nitrogen; 3) containing nitrogen. — F. nitri- 
que , fr. nitre. See niter and adj suff. -ic. 
nitride, also nitrid, n., a compound of nitrogen 
with a more electropositive element (chem.) — 
Formed fr. niter with suff. -id(e). 
nitrification, n., the act of nitrifying. — F., coined 
by the French chemist Guyton de Morveau 
(1737-1816) in 1787. See niter and -fication. 
nitrify, tr. v. I) to convert into niter; 2) to oxidize 
(ammonium salts, etc.) into nitrites and ni- 
trates ; 3) to impregnate with nitrates (chem. and 
bacteriol.) — F. nitrifier (see niter and -fy) ; first 
used by Thouvenel in 1797. 
nitrite, n., a salt of nitrous acid (chem.) — 
Formed fr. niter with suff. -ite. 
nitro-, before a vowel nitr-, combining form used 
in the senses: I) containing nitrogen; 2) con- 
taining nitric or nitrous acid. — Gk. vtxpo- (cp. 
e.g. viTpo-Koios, ‘producing niter’), fr. vixpov, 
‘sodium, carbonate’. See niter, 
nitro, adj., containing nitrogen. — From nitro-. 
nitrogen, n., a colorless, tastless, odorless gase- 
ous chemical element. — F. nitrog&ne , coined 
by the French chemist Jean-Antoine Chaptal 
(1756-1832) in 1790 fr. nitro- and suff. -gene (fr. 
Gk. -yev7)?, ‘born of, produced by’). See -gen. 
Derivative: nitrogen-ous, adj. 
nitroglycerine, n., an explosive oily liquid, 
C 3 H 5 (N0 3 ) 3 , obtained by treating glycerine 
with nitric and sulfuric acids. — Compounded 
of nitro- and glycerine, 
nitros-, form of nitroso- before a vowel, 
nitrosify, v., to convert into nitrous acid (chem.) 

— Formed fr. nitrous with suff. -fy. Cp. nitrify, 
nitroso, adj., containing or designating the NO 

radical (chem.) — See nitroso-. 
nitroso-, before a vowel nitros-, combining form 
denoting the presence of the NO radical (chem.) 

— Fr. L. nitrosus, ‘full of natron’. See nitrous, 
nitrosyl, n., the nitroso radical (NO). — See ni- 
troso and -yl. 

nitrous, adj., 1) pertaining to, or containing, niter; 
2) designating a compound, in which the ni- 
trogen has a lower valence than in the corre- 
sponding nitric compound (chem.) — L. nitrosus , 
‘full of natron’, fr. nitrum, ‘natron’. See niter 
and -ous. 

nitroxyl, n., the radical NO a (chem.) — Com- 
pounded of nitr-, ox(ygen) and -yl. 
nitryl, n., the same as nitroxyl. — Compounded 
of nitr- and -yl. 

nival, adj., 1) pertaining to snow; 2) growing in 
the snow (said of plants). — L. nivalis , ‘per- 
taining to snow, snowy’, fr. nix, gen. nivis, 
‘snow’. See snow and adj. suff. -al and cp. next 
word. 

Nivdse, n., name of the 4th month of the French 
Revolutionary calendar (lasting fr. Dec. 21st to 
Jan. 19th). — F., lit. ‘month of snow’; coined 
by Fabre d’ Eglantine in 1793 fr. L. nivosus, ‘full 
of snow, snowy’, fr. nix, gen. nivis, ‘snow’. See 
snow and adj. suff. -ose and cp. next word, 
nivosity, n., snowiness — Formed with suff. -it y 
fr. L. nivosus. See prec. word, 
nix, n., masc., nixie, fem., a water sprite. — G. 
Nix, fem. Nixe, fr. rare MHG. nickes, fr. OHG. 
nihhus , ‘water monster, water sprite’, nihussa, 
‘female water sprite’, rel. to OE. nicor , ‘a water 
monster’, ON. nykr, of s.m., and cogn. with OI. 
nenekti, ‘he washes’, niktdh , ‘washed’ (pp.), Gk. 
vc£o> (for *nig w yo), ‘I wash’, <3c-VMtTOi;, ‘un- 
washed’, OIr. nigid, ‘washes’, OIr. necht, ‘clean’ 
(lit. ‘washed’). Cp. nicker, ‘water sprite’, 
nix, n., nothing (slang). — G. nichts, ‘nothing’, 
fr. nicht, ‘not’, fr. MHG. niht, ‘nothing’, fr. 
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OHG. niwikt, neowiht , which is rel. to OE. 
nawiht , ‘nothing’. See naught, and cp. not. 
nixie, n., a female water sprite. — G. Nixe, fem. 
of Nix, ‘water sprite’ ; introduced by the -Scot- 
tish novelist and poet Sir Walter Scott (1771- 
1832). See nix, ‘a water sprite’. 

Nizam, n., title of the ruler of Hyderabad, India. 
— Hind, nizam 'arrangement, order, ruler’, fr. 
Arab, nizam, ‘arrangement, order, administra- 
tion, reign’, fr. nazama, ‘he put in order, ar- 
ranged’. Cp. nazim. 

. nizam, n., a soldier in the Turkish army. — Turk., 
fr. Arab, nizam. See prec. word, 
no, adv. — ME. na, no, fr. OE. nd , no, adv., ‘not’, 
lit. ‘not ever’, compounded of ne, ‘not’, and a, 
6, ‘ever’. The first element is rel. to OS., ON., 
OFris., OHG. ne, Goth, ni, ‘not’, and cogn. 
with 01. nd, Avestic na, L. ne- in compounds, 
OSlav. ne, Lith. ne, ‘not’; fr. I.-E. *n£. Cp. I.-E. 
*ne, whence Goth, ne, ‘not’, Gk. vv)- (in com- 
pounds), ‘not, un-’, L. ne, ‘that not’, OI. nd, OIr. 

ni, ni, MW. ni, Co. ny, ‘not’. See an-, in-, ‘not’, 
un-, ‘not’, and cp. non, not. Cp. also nay and 
words there referred to. For the second element 
in OE. na (for ne a) see aye, ‘ever’. 

no, adj. — ME., form of non before a conso- 
nant. ME. non derives fr. OE. nan , lit. ‘not one’, 
which is contracted fr. ne, ‘not’, and an, ‘one’. 
Accordingly the adj. no is derivatively identical 
with the pron. none (q.v.) See also no, adv. 
Noachian, also Noachic, adj., 1) pertaining to 
Noah or his time; 2) ancient, antique — See 
Noah and -ian, resp. adj. suff. -ic. 

Noah, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, son of La- 
ntech and father of Shem, Ham and Japheth. — 
Heb. No a l i, lit. ‘rest’, fr. nd a fy, lit. ‘rest’, whence 
also mdno a h, ‘resting-place’, m s nuhd h , ‘resting- 
place, rest’, hdndka h , ‘giving of rest* [formed 
from the Hiph‘il (= causative) conjugation of 
nu a k ] , ndhath, ‘qliietness, rest’, niho a b, ‘quieting’; 
rel. to Aram. nu a h, Akkad, nalyu, ‘to rest’, 
Arab, andha , ‘he made (a camel) lie down (on 
its breast)’, munah, ‘resting place of a camel’, 
Ethiop. ndba, ‘was extended’, 
nob, n. 1) the head (slang); 2) the knave of the 
suit of the card turned up (cribbage) — A later 
spelling var. of knob. 

Derivative: nob, tr. v., to hit on the head of. 
nob, n., a person of high position (vulgar) — 
Prob. fr. nob, ‘the head’. Cp. nib, ‘a gentleman’, 
nobble, tr. v., 1) to tamper with a race horse by 
drugging or maiming it, etc.; 2) to win over (a 
person) by bribery or other illicit means; 3) to 
cheat. — ■ Prob. a freq. verb formed fr. nab, ‘to 
seize’ (q.v.) For the ending see verbal suff. 
-le. 

Derivative: nobbl-er, n. 

nobby, adj., smart, stylish (slang). — Lit. ‘fit for a 
nob’. See nob, ‘a person of high position’, and 

adj. suff. -y. 

nobelium, n., a radioactive element produced by 
the bombardment of curium with ions of carbon 
(ckem.) — ModL., named after the Swedish 
chemist Alfred Bernhard Nobel (1833-96). For 
the ending see chem. suff. -ium. 
nobiliary, adj., pertaining to nobility. — F. no - 
biliaire , fr. L. nob His. See noble and adj. suff. 
-ary. 

nobility, n. — ME. nobilite, fr. OF. nobilite (F. 
nobilite), fr. L. nobilitatem, acc. of nob Hit as, 
‘nobleness, nobility’, fr. nobilis . See next word 
and -ity. 

noble, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) noble, fr. L. 
nobilis, ‘well-known, famous, celebrated, re- 
nowned; of noble birth; excellent, superior*, 
which stands for *gndbilis, lit. ‘knowable’, fr. 
*gnd-, the stem of L. gnoscere, noscere , ‘to 
know’. See know and -ble and cp. ennoble, ig- 
noble. Cp. also gnosis, gnome, ‘maxim’. 
Derivatives : noble , n., noble- ness, n., nobl-y, adv. 
noblesse, n., 1) noble birth, noble rank; 2) the 
nobility. — ME., fr. OF. noblece (F. noblesse ), 
fr. VL. *ndbilitia , fr. L. nobilis . See prec. word 
and 2nd -ess. 

nobody, n. — Formed fr. no, adj., and body, 
nocent, adj., causing harm, harmful (rare) — L. 
nocens , gen. nocent is, pres. part, of nocere, ‘to 
hurt, injure, harm’. See noxious and cp. inno- 



cent, nocive. 

nocerite, n., a calcium magnesium oxyfluoride 
(mineral.) — Named after Nocera near Naples. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
nocive, adj., injurious, harmful. — L. nocivus 
[prob. through the medium of MF. (= F.) nocif 
(fem. nocive)], from the stem of nocere , ‘to 
harm’. See noxious and cp. nocent. 
nock, n., notch on a bow. — ME., prob. of Scand. 
origin. Cp. Swed. nock , ‘notch’. Cp. also LG. 
nokk, Du. nok , ‘tip of a sail’. 

Derivative: nock, tr. v., to make a notch in. 
noct-, form of nocti- before a vowel, 
noctambulism, n., somnambulism. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. nox, gen. noctis, ‘night’, ambulare, 
‘to walk’, and -ism, a suff. of Greek origin. See 
nocti- and amble. 

noctambulist, n., a somnambulist. — See prec. 
word and -ist. 

nocti-, before a vowel noct-, combining form 
meaning ‘night’. — Fr. L. nox, gen. noctis, 
‘night’, which is cogn. with OE. neaht, niht , 
‘night’. See night and cp. Nox, nocturnal and the 
second element in equinox. 

Noctilio, n., a genus of bats (zool.) — ModL., 
formed fr. L. nox, gen. noctis, ‘night’ (see prec. 
word), on the analogy of vesper-tilid, ‘bat’. 
Noctiluca, n., a genus of phosphorescent marine 
flagellates (zool.) — ModL., fr. L. noctiluca , 
‘that which shines by night’, compounded of 
nox, gen. noctis, ‘night’, and lucere, ‘to shine’. 
See lucent. 

Noctuidae, n. pi., a family of moths (entomol.) 

— ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. noctua , 
‘night owl’, fr. nox, gen. noctis , ‘night’. See 

nocti-. 

noctule, n., a large brown bat (Nyctalus noctula). 

— F., formed fr. L. nox, gen. noctis, ‘night’, on 
the analogy of It. nottola, ‘a bat’, which derives 
fr. notte, ‘night’, fr. L. noctem, acc. of nox , 
‘night’. See nocti-. 

nocturn, n., 1) evening service in church; 2) = 
nocturne. — ME. nocturne, fr. OF. (= F.) noc- 
turne , fr. ML. nocturna , prop, subst. use of L. 
nocturna, fem. of nocturnus, ‘pertaining to the 
night’. See next word. 

nocturnal, adj., pertaining to the night; active by 
night; done or occurring in the night; (of 
flowers) opening by night. — Late L. nocturnd- 
lis, fr. L. nocturnus , ‘pertaining to the night’, 
formed fr. nox , gen. noctis, ‘night’ (see nocti-), 
with - urnus , a suff. forming adjectives of time. 
The suffixes - u-rnus , -e-rnus, are traceable to 
orig. *-ri-nos, an adaptation of the Gk. suff. 
-pi-vo q. Cp. modern, 

nocturne, n., a composition of a dreamy charac- 
ter (mus.) — F.,prop. ‘a composition appropriate 
to the night’. See nocturn. 
nocuous, adj., harmful. — L. nocuus, ‘harmful’, 
from the stem of nocere, ‘to hurt, injure, harm’. 
See noxious. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

nod, intr. v., to make a quick inclination of the 
head; tr. v., to incline (the head). — ME. 
nodden , of uncertain origin. Cp. nid-nod. 
Derivatives: nod, n., nodd-er, n., nodd-ing , adj., 
nodd-ing-ly, adv. 

nodal, adj., pertaining to a node or nodes. — See 
node and adj. suff. -al. 

noddle, n., head (colloq.) — ME. nodle, of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. the second element in jobber- 
nowl. 

node, n., a knot, knob. — L. nodus, ‘knot’, rel. to 
L. nassa (prob. for *nad-sa), ‘a basket for catch- 
ing fish’, and cogn. with ON. not, ‘a large net’, 
ON., OE. net, ‘net’. See net and cp. nodus, noose, 
denouement, crunode, interaode, 
nodical, adj., pertaining to the nodes (astron.) — 
See node and -ical. 

nodose, adj., full of knots or nodes, knotty. — 
L. nodosus , ‘full of knots’, fr. nodus. See node 
and -ose. 

nodosity, n., knottiness. — L. nodositas, ‘knot- 
tiness’, fr. nodosus, ‘full of knots’. Cp. F. nodo- 
site and see prec. word and -ity. 
nodular, adj., pertaining to nodules; having 
nodules. — See nodule and -ar. 
nodulated, adj., having nodules. — See next word 



and the adj. suffixes -ate and -ed. 
nodule, n., a small knot; a smalHump, — F., fr. 

L. nodulus, dimin. of nodus. See node and -ule. 
nodulose, adj., having jiodules. — See prec. word 
and -ose. 

nodulous, adj., nodulose. — See nodule and -ous. 
nodus, n., knot; difficulty, complication. — *L. 
nodus, ‘knot’. See node. 

noel, n. 1) cry of ‘noeF (in Christmas songs) ; 2) 
Christmas carol ; 3) (cap.) Christmas. — F. noel, 
‘Christmas carol’, Noel, ‘Christmas’, fr. OF. 
nouel, noel, fr. L. natalis (scil. dies), ‘birth day’, 
used in Eccles. L. to denote ‘Christmas’, fr. 
natalis, ‘pertaining to birth’, fr. natus, ‘born’. 
See natal and cp. next word. 

Noel, masc. PN. — OF., lit. ‘of, or born on, 
Christmas’, fr. L. natalis (scil. dies); see prec. 
word and cp. Natalia. The name was orig. given 
to children of either sex born on Christmas, 
noetic, adj., pertaining to the intellect. — Gk. 
vot]tl>c 6(;, ‘pertaining to intelligence, intellec- 
tual’, fr. vor,T6q, ‘perceptible by the mind, men- 
tal’, verbal adj. of voeo>, ‘I perceive by the 
mind’, fr. v6o$, vou?, ‘mind’. See nous and cp. 
anoetic. 

nog, n., a wooden pin. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: nog, tr. v., to fasten with nogs, 
nog, n., 1) a kind of strong ale; 2) eggnog. — Of 
uncertain origin. 

noggin, n., 1) a small cup or mug; 2) a measure of 
liquor. — Prob. orig. ‘a measure for nog (ale)’. 
See prec. word. 

noho^y, adv., in no wise; not at all. — Com- 
pounded of no, adv., and how. 
noil, n., refuse of wool, hair or silk. — Of uncer- 
tain origin. 

noise, n., a loud cry or shouting; clamor; din. — 
ME., fr. OF. noise (in ModF. used only in the 
phrase chercher noise , ‘to pick a quarrel’), fr. L. 
nausea, ‘seasickness’, which in Vulgar Latin 
prob. had the meaning of ‘unpleasant situation, 
noise, quarrel’. For sense development cp. 
OProvenc- nauza , noiza, ‘noise, quarrel’, which 
also derive fr. L. nausea. See Bloch-Wartburg, 
DELF., p. 412 s.v. noise. See nausea. 

Derivatives : noise, tr. v., noise-ful, adj., noise-ful- 
ly, adv., noise-less, adj., noise-less-ly , adv., 
noise-less-ness, n., nois-y, adj., nois-i-ly, adv., 
nois-i-ness, n. 

noisette, n., a small piece of meat cooked with 
sauce. — F., lit. ‘hazel nut’, dimin. of noix, ‘nut’, 
fr. L. nucem, acc. of nux. Cp. It. noce, OProvenQ. 
notz, noze and Sp. nuez , ‘walnut, nut’, which 
also derive fr. L. nucem , and see nucleus and 
-ette. 

noisette, n., name of a kind of hybrid rose. — So 
called after Philippe Noisette, who cultivated 
this class of roses. 

noisome, adj., harmful, offensive. — For noy- 
some ; formed with suff. -somefr. obsol. noy, ‘to 
annoy’, an aphetic form of annoy (q.v.) 
Derivatives: noisome-ly, adv., noisome-ness , n. 
nolens-volens, adv., will-nilly v — L. nolens volens , 
‘unwilling (or) willing’, fr. nolens , pres. part, of 
nolo, nolle, ‘to be unwilling*, and volens, pres, 
part, of void, velle, ‘to wish, will, be willing’; 
see voluntary. Nolo is a contraction of *novolo , 
assimilated fr. *ne-vold, ‘I am unwilling’. For 
the neg. pref. ne- in *ne-volo, see no, adv., and 
cp. nay. Cp. noli-me-tangere, nolition, nolle 
prosequi. 

noli-me-tangere, n., 1) any person or thing that 
must not be touched or interfered with; 2) a 
picture of Jesus as he appeared to Mary Mag- 
dalene; 3) name of any plant of the genus Impa - 
tiens, whose ripe seeds burst when it is touched ; 
4) any of several ulcerous skin diseases. — L. 
noli me tangere, ‘touch me not’, fr. noli, imper. 
of nolle , ‘to be unwilling’, me, ‘me’, and tangere, 
‘to touch’. See nolens-volens, me and tangent, 
nolition, n., 1) negative volition; 2) unwillingness. 
— Formed on the analogy of volition (q.v.) fr. 
L. nolo, nolle, ‘not to will, to be unwilling’. See 
nolens-volens. 

noli, n., head (obsol.) — ME. nol, fr. OE. knoll, 
‘crown of the head’, rel. to OHG. hnoll, hnell, 
MHG. nulle, ‘back part of the head’. Cp. the 
second element in jobbernowl. 
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nolle prosequi, a formal notice that the plaintiff of 
prosecutor will not continue a suit (law). — L., 
nolle prosequi, ‘to be unwilling to pursue’. See 
nolens-volens and prosecute, 
nom, n., name. — F., fr. L. nomen. See nominal, 
noma, n., gangrenous stomatitis (med.) — Medi- 
cal L., fr. Gk. vo[Z7j, ‘a feeding’, lit. ‘pasturage, 
food from pasturage’, which is rel. to vo^o?, 
‘land allotted, pasture’. See next word and pp. 
nome. 

nomad, n., member of a wandering tribe; adj. 
wandering. — L. nomas , gen. - adis , ‘wanderer, 
member of a pastoral tribe that wander about 
with their flocks’, fr. Gk. vop.dc:;, gen. vopaSo:;, 
‘roaming about for pasture, wandering from one 
place to another’, fr. vop.6?, ‘land allotted, 
pasture; district, province’, which is rel. to 
vepetv, ‘to deal out, distribute, allot; to allot 
pasture, to pasture, drive to pasture’, fr. I.-E. 
base *nem-, ‘to divide, distribute, allot’. See 
nimble and cp. Nemesis, noma, nome. 
Derivatives: nomad-ic , nomad-ioal , adjs., no- 
mad-ism., n. 

nomarch, n., ruler of a nome : a) in ancient Egypt ; 
b) in modem Greece. — Gk. vop.dcpxv]<;, ‘the 
chief of an Egyptian province’, compounded of 
vop6<;, ‘district, province’, and -a p/jj?, fr. apya?, 
‘leader, chief, ruler’. See nome and -arch, 
nomarchy, n., a province ruled by a nomarch. — 
Gk. vojxapxla, ‘district, province’, fr. vopapyr)?. 
See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -ca ). 
nombril, n., the navel point on an escutcheon, 
i.e. the point between the middle base point and 
the fesse point (her.) — F., ‘navel’, dissimilated 
fr. OF. lombril , lit. ‘the naivel’, which is formed 
from the apostrophized definite article V (fr. L. 
ille, ‘that’), and ombril , fr. VL. *umbiliculus , 
dimin. of L. umbilicus , ‘navel’. See ille and um- 
bilicus. 

nom de guerre, pseudonym. — F., lit. ‘war name’. 
See nom, de- and guerrilla, 
nom de plume, a name assumed by a writer, a 
pseudonym. — A phrase formed in English by 
translating E. ‘pen name’ into French. See nom, 
de- and plume. 

nome, n., 1) a province in ancient Egypt; 2) a 
province in modem Greece. — F., fr. Gk. 
vo(jl6c^, ‘land allotted, pasture; district, prov- 
ince’. See nomad and words there referred to. 
nomen, n., a name. — L. See nominal, 
nomenclator, n., 1) an announcer of names ; 2) an 
inventor of names, esp. of scientific names. — 
L. nomenclator, ‘caller of a name’. Compounded 
of nomen, ‘name’, and calator , ‘caller, crier’, fr. 
caldre , ‘to call, cry*. See nominal, claim and -tor. 
nomenclature, n., system of names; terminology. 
— L. nomencldtura , ‘calling of names’. See prec. 
word and -ure. 

Derivative: nomenclature , v. 

Nomeus, n., a genus of fishes, the-'inan-of-war 
fish ( ickthyoi ) — ModL., fr. Gk. vops6<;, 
‘herdsman’, which is rel. to v£peiv, ‘to deal out, 
distribute, allot; to allot pasture, to pasture, 
drive to pasture’. See nomad and words there 
referred to. 

nomic, adj., customary. — Gk. vopxxtfi;, ‘legal, 
customary’, fr. v6(j.oq, ‘anything allotted or 
assigned; usage, custom; law’. See nimble and 
cp. Nemesis. For the ending see suff. -ic. 
nominal, adj. — ME. nominalle , fr. L. nomindlis, 
‘belonging to a name’, fr. nomen , gen. nominis, 
‘name’, which is cogn. with OE. nama, ‘name’. 
See name and cp. words there referred to. 
nominalism, n., the doctrine that universal and 
general abstract terms are mere names and have 
no reality (philos.) — F. nominalisme, coined fr. 
nominal, fr. L. ndminalis. See nominal and -ism. 
The word nominalisme occurs for the first time 
in the famous Dictionnaire de Tr6voux, pub- 
lished in 1752. 

nominalist, n., a believer in nominalism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: nominalist-ic, adj. 
nominate, tr. v., to appoint to an office. — L. no- 
minates, pp. of nominare , ‘to name, nominate’, 
fr. nomen , gen. nominis. See nominal and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

nomination, n., the appointing of a person to an 



office. — ME. nominacioun, fr. MF. (= F.) no- 
mination, fr. L. nomindtionem, acc. of nomindtio, 
fr. L. nominates, pp. of nominare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

nominative, adj., 1) nominated; 2) indicating the 
subject (gram.) — ME. nominatif, fr. MF. (= 
F.) nominatif (fern, nominative), fr. L. nomindti- 
vus, ‘pertaining to naming, nominative’, fr. 
nominates, pp. of nominare. See nominate and 
suff. -ive. 

nominative, n., the case indicating the subject, 
the noun case. — L. nominativus (scil. casus), 
‘the nominative case’. See nominative, adj. 
nominator, n., one who nominates. — Late L. 
nominator , fr. L. nominates, pp. of nominare. See 
nominate and agential suff. -or. 
nominee, n., a person nominated for an office. — 
See nominate and -ee. 

nomism, n., the basing of conduct on the observ- 
ance of religious or moral law. — Formed fr. 
Gk. v6jxo?, ‘law’ (see nomo-), with suff. -ism. 
nomistic, adj., pertaining to, or based on, no- 
mism. — See prec. word and -istic. 
nomo-, combining form meaning ‘law, usage’. — 
Gk. vojjLO“, fr. v6|i.o<;, ‘law’, lit. ‘anything allot- 
ted or assigned; usage, custom; law’. See nomic 
and cp. anomo-. 

nomography, n., 1) the art of drafting laws; 2) a 
treatise on laws. — Gk. vopoypaqua, ‘drafting 
of laws’, compounded of v6po<; ‘law’, and 
-ypacpfca, fr. ypdccpetv, ‘to write’. See nomo- and 
-graphy. 

Derivatives: nomograph-ic, nomograph-ic-al , 

adjs., nomograph-ic-al-ly, adv. 
nomology, n., the science of law. — Compounded 
of nomo- and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -Xoyoq, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: nomolog-ical , adj., nomolog-ist, n. 
nomothetic, nomothetical, adj., 1) lawgiving, leg- 
islative; 2) based on law. — Gk. vopo&STix6c;, 
‘relating to legislation, legislative’, fr. vopoSi- 
T7]<;, ‘lawgiver’, which is compounded of v6pos, 
‘law’, and ‘one who puts, places or es- 

tablishes’, from the stem of Ti^vat, ‘to put, 
place’. See nomo- and theme and cp. thetic. 
-nomy, combining form denoting systematic 
knowledge in a certain field of learning, as in 
agronomy. — Gk. -vopta, fr. v6pio?, ‘law’; see 
nomo- and -y (representing Gk. -la), 
non-, negative pref. — F., fr. L. non , ‘not’, fr. 
OL. noenum, for *n'oinom , lit. ‘not one’, fr. neg. 
pref. ne- and oinom (whence L. unum), ‘one’. 
See no, adv., and one and cp. none, 
nonage, n., state of not being of age. — ME., fr. 
OF. See non- and age. 

nonagenarian, adj., ninety years old; between the 
years 90 and 100; n., a person ninety years old 
or between the years 90 and 100. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. nondgenarius, ‘consisting of 
ninety’, fr. nonageni, ‘ninety each’, which is rel. 
to nonaginta , ‘ninety’, fr. nonus, ‘ninth’. See 
nones, ‘the ninth day before the ides’, and cp. 
words there. referred to. 

nonagon, n., a plane figure having nine angles and 
nine sides. — A hybrid coined fr. L. norms, 
‘ninth’, and Gk. ycavta, ‘angle (see nones and 
-gon). The correct form is enneagon (lit. ‘nine- 
angled’), in which both elements are of Greek 
origin. 

nonary, adj., having nine as the base (math.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ary fr. L. nonus, ‘ninth’; 
cp. L. nonarius , ‘of the ninth hour’. See nones, 
‘the ninth day before the ides’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

nonce, n., in the phrase for the nonce, ‘for a spe- 
cial occasion’. — ME. nones , fr. nanes, which 
arose from misdivision of then anes into the 
nanes in phrases like to then anes, ‘for the one 
(purpose or occasion)’, fr. to (see to), then, fr. 
earlier than (corresponding to OE. pam, later 
pan), dat. sing. neut. of the def. art. the (see 1st 
the), and anes, ‘one (purpose)’, alter, (prob. 
due to the influence of anes, ‘once’) of ane , dat. 
sing. neut. of an, ‘one’, fr. OE. an. See one and 
once. For similar misdivisions cp. newt, nick- 
name, notch. 

nonce word, a word coined for a special occasion. 



NON POSSUMUS 

— See prec. word. 

nonchalance, n., indifference, carelessness, lack of 
enthusiasm. — F., fr. nonchalant. See next word 
and -ce. 

nonchalant, adj., indifferent, careless, not en- 
thusiastic. — F., pres. part, of OF. nonchaloir , 
‘to be careless of, to neglect’, fr. non , ‘not’, and 
chaloif, ‘to be hot; to care', fr. L. calere, ‘to be 
warm’ ; F. chaland , ‘customer, client’, is of the 
same origin. See non-, caldron and -ant, and cp. 
callant. 

Derivatives: nonchalant-ly, adv., nonchalant- 
ness, n. 

noncom, n. (colloq.) — Short for noncommission- 
ed officer. 

nondescript, adj., not easy to describe; indefinite; 
n., a nondescript person. — Formed fr. non- 
and L.descnptus,pp. of describere. See describe. 

none, pron. — ME. none , non, fr. OE. nan , con- 
traction of ne, ‘not’, and an, ‘one’. Cp. OS., MLG. 
nen, ON. neinn, MDu,, Du. neen , OHG., MHG., 
G. nein , ‘no’, which all are formed from the 
Teut. neg. particle *ne, *ni, and the neut. of the 
indef. article; see no, adv., and one and cp. no, 
adj. Cp. the analogous formation of L. non, 
‘not, no’, fr. OL. noenum, lit. ‘not one’ (see 
non-). 

nonego, n., the external world; the objects as op- 
posed to the subject (philos.) — Formed fr. 
non- and ego. 

nonentity, n. 1) state of not existing; 2) some- 
thing not existing; 3) a person of no importance. 

— Formed fr. non- and entity. 

nones, n. pi., the ninth day before the ides (Ro- 
man Calendar). — L. nonae (dies), ‘ninth (days)’, 
fem. pi. of nonus, ‘ninth’, contraction of *noven- 
os , fr. novem, ‘nine’. See nine and cp. nonagon, 
nonagenarian, nonary, nonuple. Cp. also next 
word. 

nones, n. pi., church office orig. said daily at the 
ninth hour reckoned from sunrise, i.e. about 3 
o’clock P.M.; now usually said somewhat ear- 
lier. — PI. of none, ‘ninth hour’, fr. L. nona 
(hora), ‘ninth (hour)'. See prec. word and 4 Cp. 
noon. 

nonesuch, nonsuch, adj., unequalled; n., a person 
or thing unequalled. — Compounded of none 
and such. 

nonfeasance, n., failure to do something that 
should be done (law). — Formed fr. non- and 
feasance. Cp. malfeasance, misfeasance. 

nonillion, n., 1) in the United States and France, a 
million raised to the fifth power (i.e. 1 followed 
by 30 zeros) ; 2) in Great Britain and Germany, 
a million raised to the ninth power (i.e. 1 fol- 
lowed by 54 zeros). — F. nonillion, formed fr. 
L. nonus, ‘ninth* (see nones), on analogy of 
million (q.v.) Cp. billion and words there re- 
ferred to. 

nonius, n., a contrivance formerly used for the 
graduation of instruments. — Named after its 
inventor, the Portuguese mathematician Pedro 
Nunez (1492-1577), whose name was Latinized 
into Petrus Nonius. 

nonjuror, n., one who refuses to take an oath; 
specif, (cap.), any of the clergytnen of the Eng- 
lish Established Church, who refused to take an 
oath of allegiance to William III and Mary (at 
their succession in 1689) — Formed fr. non- and 
juror. 

non obstante, notwithstanding. — L. non obstante, 
fr. non, ‘not’, and abl. of obstans, pres. part, of 
obstdre , ‘to stand in the way of, withstand’. See 
obstacle. 

nonpareil, adj., unequalled. — F., ‘unequalled’, 
fr. non, ‘not’ (fr. L. non), and pareil, ‘equal’ (fr. 
VL. *pariculus , dimin. of L. par , ‘equal’). See 
par, ‘equality’. 

nonpareil, n., 1) something unequalled; 2) a 
printing-type (6 point size). — Fr. prec. word. 

nonplus, n., perplexity. — Prop, ‘state where 
nothing more can be done’, fr. L. non plus , ‘no 
more, no farther’. See non- and plus, plural. 
Derivatives: nonplus , tr. v., nonplus(s)-ation, n. 

non possumus, statement of the impossibility of 
doing something specified. — L. non possumus, 
‘we cannot’, fr. non, ‘not’, and 1st person pi. of 
the pres, indie, of posse, ‘to be able’. See non- 
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and potent. 

nonsense, n., something that makes' no sense;’ 
senseless conduct; an absurd act. — Formed fr. 
non- and sense. 

Derivatives: nonsens-ical , adj., nonsens-ical-ly, 
adv. 

non sequitur, an inference which does not follow 
from the premises. — L. non sequitur , ‘it does 
not follow’. See non- and sequel, 
nonsuch, adj. and n. — See nonesuch, 
nonsuit, n., dismissal of a plaintiff’s suit for failure 
to establish a valid case or for lack of evidence. 

— ME. non suyt, fr. AF. nounsute , fr. noun , ‘not’, 
corresponding to . OF. (= F.) non, and sute, ‘a 
following, sequel’, corresponding to OF. siute 
(= F. suite). See non- and suit, n. 

Derivative: nonsuit, tr. v., to stop a plaintiff's 
suit. 

nonuple, adj., consisting of nine, ninefold. — F., 
formed on analogy of quadruple , quintuple, etc., 
fr. L. nonus , ‘ninth’. See nones, ‘the ninth day 
before the ides’, and cp. words there referred to. 
nonuser, n., omission to use (law), — Formed fr. 

non- and user, ‘right of use’, 
noodle, n., a fool, simpleton. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

noodle, n., a strip or ball of dough served in soup. 

— G. Nude l, of uncertain origin. WFlem. 
noedel and F. nouille, of s.m., are German loan 
words. 

noodiedom, n,, fools collectively; foolishness. — 
Coined by Sydney Smith fr. noodle and suff. 
-dom. 

nook, n., corner. — ME. noke , nok, rel. to Norw. 
dial, nokke, nok , ‘hook’, and possibly also to 
OE. hnecca , ‘neck’. See neck. 

Derivatives: nook-ed, adj., nook-ery, n., nook-y, 
adj. 

noon, n. — ME., ‘the ninth hour of the day reck- 
oned from sunrise, noon’, fr. OE. non , ‘the 
ninth hour of the day reckoned from sunrise’, fr. 
L. nona(hora), ‘the ninth (hour)’, fern, of nonus, 
contraction of *noven-os, ‘ninth’, fr. novem , 
‘nine’ (see nine), orig. used in the sense of nones, 
‘church office said daily at the ninth hour’ (q.v.) 
The prayers referred to were originally said at 
the ninth hour from sunrise, i.e. at 3 o’clock 
P.M.; later, however, their time was changed 
from the end of the third three hour period to 
its beginning, i.e. midday, whence noon came 
to denote ‘midday’. Cp. the first element in 
nuncheon. 

noonday, n. — Compounded of noon and day; 
first used by Miles Coverdale (1488-1568). 
noose, n., a loop with a running knot. — Proven?. 
nous, fr. L. nodus. See node. 

Derivative: noose, tr. v. 

nopal, n., a Mexican cactus. — Sp., fr. Nahuatl 
nopalli. 

nor, conj. correlative to neither. — ME., con- 
traction of nother , a var. of neither; see neither. 
The negative conjunction nor was influenced in 
form by the affirmative or. 
nor-, combining form denoting a parent com- 
pound (regarded as the normal form) (chem.) 

— Abbreviation of normal. 

Nora, fern. PN. — Irish; aphetic for Honora or 
Leonora. 

norbergite, n., a magnesium silicate with fluorine 
and hydroxyl (mineral.) — Named after Nor - 
berg in Sweden. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite, 

nordenskioldine, n. , a calcium tin borate (mineral.) 

— Named after the Swedish explorer and mi- 
neralogist Nils Adolf Erik Nordenskiold (1832- 
1901). For the ending see chem. suff. -ine. 

Nordic, adj., pertaining to the Teutonic peoples 
of Northern Europe. — F. nordique, ‘of, or per- 
taining to, the North’, formed with suff. -ique 
(see adj. suff. -ic) fr. nord, ‘north’, fr. OF. nord, 
which is a loan word fr. OE. nord. See north, 
nordmarkite, n., 1) a variety of staurolite (miner- 
al.) ; 2) a variety of syenite ( petrogr .) — Named 
chem. Nordmark in Sweden. For the ending see 
after suff. -ite. 

noria, n., a water wheel with buckets, Persian 
wheel. — Sp., fr. Arab. na‘ura b (in vulgar pro- 
nunciation, na'dra), fr. Syr. nd'or, of s.m. (see 



Sigmund Fraenkel, Die aramaischen Fremd- 
worter im Arabischen, p. 134), a derivative of 
the verb n e 'ar, ‘he poured out’, which is ‘rel. to 
Heb. na“dr, of s.m. ; cp. Arab, na'ara , ‘it spurted, 
gushed forth’ (said of the blood of a wound), 
na'ara* 1 , ‘earthen jug, pot’, 
norm, n., standard, pattern, model. — L. norma , 
‘carpenter’s square, rule, pattern’, borrowed — 
prob. through the medium of the Etruscans — 
fr. Gk. yvwfxova, acc. of yvckfxtov, ‘carpenter’s 
square’, Jit. ‘one who, that which, knows, 
judge, indicator’, which is rel. to yvtofjnr), ‘mind, 
judgment, maxim, opinion’. See gnome, ‘maxim’, 
and cp. gnomon. Cp. also next word, Norma, 
normal, enormous. 

norma, n., 1) a norm; 2) (cap.) a southern constel- 
lation (astron.) — L. norma , ‘carpenter’s square ; 
rule’. See prec. word. 

Norma, fern. PN. — Prob. fr. L. norma , ‘rule, 
pattern’. See norm. 

normal, adj., 1) agreeing with the standard type; 
2) regular, usual; 3) ( geom .) perpendicular. — 
L. normdlis , ‘made according to a carpenter’s 
square’, fr. norma. See norm and adj. suff. -al 
and cp. abnormal. Cp. also nor-. 

Derivatives: normal , n., normalcy (q.v.), normal- 
ity, n., normal-ly , adv., normal - ness, n. f and the 
hybrids normal-ize, tr. v., norma l-iz-er , n., 
normal-iz-ation , n. 

normalcy, n., normality. — A hybrid coined by 
Warren Gamaliel Harding (1865-1923), presi- 
dent of the U.S.A. (1921-23), fr. normal with 
suff. -cy. The correct form is normality. 
Norman, n., 1) one of the Northmen who occu- 
pied Normandy in the 10th cent.; 2) one of the 
Norman French who conquered England in 
1066; 3) a native of Normandy. — OF. Nor - 
mant, F. Normand, lit. ‘Northman’. See North- 
man. 

Derivatives: Norman , adj., Norman-ize , intr. 
and tr. v., Norman-iz-ation, n. 

Norn, n., one of the three goddesses of fate in 
Scandinavian mythology. — ON. norn (pi. 
nornir), rel. to Swed. dial, noma, nyrna , ‘to 
warn, to communicate secretly’, ME. nyrnen , ‘to 
recite’, MHG. narren , ‘to growl, snarl’. All these 
words are of imitative origin. 

Norse, adj., 1) Scandinavian; 2) Norwegian. — 
Obsol. Du. Noorsch , ‘Scandinavian, Norwegian’ 
(now Noors , ‘Norwegian’), fr. Noordsch (now 
Noords), ‘Nordic’, fr. Du. noord, ‘North’. See 
next word and cp. Northman. 

Derivative: Norse, n., a) Scandinavians; Nor- 
wegians; b) the Scandinavian languages; the 
Norwegian language. 

north, adv., n. and adj. — ME., fr. OE. nord, adv., 
rel. to OS. north, adv., ON. nor dr, OFris. north, 
MDu. nort , noort , adv. and n., Dan. nord, Swed. 
nord, norr, Du. noord, OHG., MHG., G. nord, 
n., and cogn. with OI. narakah, ‘hell’, Arm. 
nerkUn, ‘the lower one’, Gk. £-vepoi, ‘those 
below’, s-vep&ev, ‘from beneath’, v£pxepo?, 
^-vspxepo?, ‘nether, infernal’, Oscan nertrak , 
‘left’, Umbr. nertru (abl. sing.), ‘left’. [OF. north 
(F. nord) is borrowed fr. OE. nord. It. and Sp. 
norte are French loan words.) All these words 
are derivatives of I.-E. base *ner-, ‘left; below’. 
Cp. Nordic, Norse and the first element in Nor- 
man, Norwegian. Cp. also Naraka. For sense 
development it should be borne in mind that 
most of the ancients used to take theii; bearings 
by turning toward the rising Sun, so that they 
had north to their left hand . Hence, the word 
denoting north in manv languages lit. means 
‘left hand’. Cp. Heb. s s mol, Arab, shamal , ‘left 
hand; north’ ; OIr. tuath, ‘left, northern’, tuaith, 
‘in the north’ , tuathun, ‘on my left hand’ ; fochla, 
‘north, left hand seat in the war chariot’. For 
sense development cp. south. 

Derivatives: north, intr. and tr. v., norther (q.v.), 
norther-ly, adj., northern (q.v.), north-ing , n. 
norther, n., a strong north wind in Texas and in 
the Gulf of Mexico. — Formed fr. north with 
agential suff. -er. 

northern, adj., situated in, or pertaining to, the 
north. — ME. northerne , fr. OE. nordern, fr. 
nord. See north and -ern. 

Norwegian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 



fr. ML. Norvegia, Norwegia, ‘Norway’, fr. ON. 
Norvegr, lit. ‘north way’, fr. nordr , ‘north’, and 
vegr, ‘way’. See north and way. 
nose, n. — ME., fr. OE. nosu, rel, to ON. nos, 
Norw. nos , Dan. nsese, Swed. nasa, OFris. nose , 
MDu. nose, nose, Du. neus, OHG. nasa, MHG., 
G. nase , and cogn. with OI. nasa (dual nom.), 
‘nose’, prop, ‘the two nostrils’, OSlav. nosu, 
Lith. no sis, ‘nose’, Lett, nasis, OPruss. nozy, L. 
nasus, ‘nose’, ndris, for * nasis, ‘nostril’. Cp. 
naze, ness, nostril, nozzle, nuzzle and the first 
element in nosegay. Cp. also nares, nark, nasal, 
nasion, nasturtium. 

Derivatives: nose, tr. and intr. v., nos-ed, adj., 
nose-y , nos-y , adj., nos-ing, n. 
nosegay, n., a bunch of sweet-smelling flowers. 
— Compounded of nose and the obsol. noun 
gay, ‘a gay or bright object’ (from the adjective 
gay). 

nosism, n., self-conceit on the part of a group; 
use of “we” in speaking of oneself. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. nos, ‘we’ (see nostrum), and -ism, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

noso-, combining form meaning ‘disease’. — Gk. 
voao-, fr. voaoq, ‘disease’, which is of un- 
known origin. 

nosography, n., classification of diseases. — Lit. 
‘description of diseases’, compounded of noso- 
and Gk. -ypoqna, fr. ypdhpeiv, ‘to write’. See 

-graphy. 

Derivatives: nosograph-ic, nosograph-ic-al , adjs., 
nosograph-ic-al-ly, adv. 

nosology, n., 1) the science of diseases; 2) the 
classification of diseases. — Compounded of 
noso- and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: nosolog-ic-al , adj., nosolog-ic-al-ly, 
adv., nosolog-ist, n. 
nost-, form of nosto- before a vowel, 
nostalgia, n., homesickness. — ModL., coined in 
1668 by Johannes Hofer fr. Gk. v6axoc, ‘return 
home’, and -aXyta, fr. icXyoc, ‘pain’. The first 
element is rel. to v^optat, (for *veaop.aO, ‘I go, 
come return’, vottoi (for *vaat<o), ‘I dwell’, fr. 
I.-E. base *nes-, *nos~, ‘to return; to unite’, 
whence also OI. ndjpte, ‘approaches, joins’, 
Nasatya, name of the physicians of the gods, 
Toch. A nas, B nes, ‘to be’, A na$u, ‘friendly’, 
Goth, ga-nisan, ‘to heal’, nasjan, ‘to save’, OE. 
ge-nesan , ‘to recover’, nerian (for *nazjan) ‘to 
save’, OS., OHG. gi-nesan, ‘to survive, be 
healed’, MHG., G. genesen , ‘to recover’. Cp. 
Nestor and the second element in harness ; cp. 
also naos. For the second element in nostalgia 
see -algia. 

Derivative: nostalg-ic, adj. 
nosto-, before a vowel nost-, combining form 
meaning ‘return home’. See prec. word. 

Nostoc, n., a genus of jellylike algae (bot) — 
ModL., coined by Paracelsus. 

Nostocaceae, n. pi., a family of algae (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Nostoc with suff. -aceae. 
nostology, n., the study of senility (biol.) — Com- 
pounded of nosto- and Gk. -Xoyloc, fr. -Xoyoc, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one 
who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Nostradamus, n., a prophet, seer. — Fr. Nostra- 
damus, Latinized name of Michel de Nostre - 
dame , the famous physician and astrologer 
(1503-66). 

nostril, n. — ME. nostrill, nosethirl, fr. OE. nos- 
pyrl, lit. ‘hole of the nose’, fr. nosu , ‘nose’, and 
pyrel , ‘hole’, fr. frurh, ‘through’. See nose and 
thrill and cp. through. 

Derivatives: nostril(l)-ed, adj., nostril-ity, n. 
nostrum, n., a quack medicine. — Lit. ‘our (scil. 
medicine)’, fr. L. nostrum, neut. of nos ter, ‘our’, 
ft-, nos, ‘we’, fr. I.-E. *nos; see us and cp. our. 
Cp. Gk. ^pixepoc;, ‘our’, fr. ‘we’. The 

endings - ter (in L. nos-ter), -Tspo? (in Gk. 
xepo?), are identical with the compar. suff. - tero ; 
see -ther. 

not, adv., negative particle. — ME. nat, not , con- 
traction of naught , nought. See naught, nought, 
not-, form of noto- before a vowel, 
notabilia, n. pi., notable things. — L. notabilia , 
neut. pi. of notabilis. See notable. 
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notability, n. — OF. notabilite (F. notabilite ), fr. 
ML. *notdbilitdtem , acc. of *notdbilitas , fr. L. 
notabilis. See next word and -ity. 
notable, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) notable , fr. 
L. notabilis , ‘worthy of note, notable’, which 
derives fr. notdre , 4 to note’, fr. nota. See note, n., 
and suff. -able. 

Derivatives: notable, n., notable-ness , n., notabl- 
y, adv. 

notacanthous, adj., spiny-backed (zoo/.) — Com- 
pounded of Gk. vcoto? (also vGtov), ‘the 
back’, and #xav&oc, ‘thorn’. See noto-, acantha 
and -ous. 

notal, adj., pertaining to the back. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. v£m>? (also vwtov), 
‘the back’. See noto-. 

notalgia, n., pain in the back ( med .) — Medical 
L., compounded of Gk. v&to? (also vcorov), 
‘the back’, and -aXY^fr.&Xyo?, ‘pain’. See -algia. 
notarial, adj., 1) pertaining to a notary; 2) drawn 
up by a notary — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. notdrius. See notary. 

Derivative: notarial-ly , adv. 
notarikon, n., a system of shorthand consisting in 
writing one letter (in most cases, the initial) of 
each word. — MGk. voxaptx6v, fr. L. notd- 
ricum, ‘shorthand’, fr. notdrius. See next word, 
notary, n., an official authorized to attest and 
certify documents. — ME. notary e, fr. OF. (=F.) 
notaire, fr. L. notdrius, ‘shorthand writer; clerk, 
secretary’, fr. notdre. See note, v. 
notation, n., a system of representing numbers 
and quantities by signs or symbols. — L. nota - 
tio , gen. -dnis, ‘a marking, designation ; etymol- 
ogy ; the use of letters to denote words, short- 
hand’, fr. notatus , pp. of notdre. See note, v., and 
-ion. 

Derivative: notation-al , adj. 
notch, n., a V-shaped incision. — Prob. from 
misdivision of an otch into a notch , fr. OF. osche 
(F. hoche ), ‘notch’, fr. OF. oschier , ‘to cut, 
make incisions’, which is of unknown origin. 
For similar misdivisions cp. newt, nickname, 
nonce. 

Derivative: notch , tr. v. 

note, n., a mark, sign. — L. nota , ‘mark, sign, 
note; character, letter, shorthand character’, 
which is perh. rel. to notus, pp. of noscere , OL. 
gnoscere, ‘to know’. See know and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also notable, notary, nota- 
tion, annotate, annotation, connotate, conno- 
tation. 

note, tr. v., to make a note of — ME. noten , fr. 
OF. (= F.) no ter, fr. L. notdre, ‘to mark, make 
a note, to note’, fr. nota. See note, n. 
Derivatives: not-ed, adj., not-ed-ly , adv., not-ed- 
ness, n., note-less, adj., note-less-ly , adv., note- 
less- ness, n., not-er, n. 

nothing, n. — Compounded of no, adj., and thing. 

Derivative: nothing-ness , n. 
notho-, combining form meaning ‘spurious’. — 
Gk. vo&o-, fr. vo&o?, ‘bastard, spurious’; of 
unknown origin. 

Nothofagus, n., a genus of timber trees (hot.) — 
A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. v6&o?, ‘spuri- 
ous’ (see notho-), and L. fagus, ‘beech’ (see 
beech). The correct form would be Nothophegus , 
fr. Gk. vofro?, ‘spurious’, and cpY)y6;, ‘oak’; see 
Fagopyrum. 

Notholaena, n., a genus of plants, the cloak fern 
0 hot .) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. v6#o<;, 
‘spurious’ (see notho-), and L. laena, ‘woolen 
cloak, mantle’, fr. Gk. xXcuvoc, which is rel. to 
xXavi?, of s.m. 

nothous, adj., spurious; bastard. — L. nothus, fr. 
Gk. v6flo? ; see notho-. For E. -ous, as equiva- 
lent to Gk. -o?, L. -us, see -ous. 
notice, n. — ME. notyce, fr. MF. (= F.) notice , 
fr. L. notitia, ‘a being known, knowledge, note, 
information’, fr. notus , ‘known’, pp. of noscere , 
‘to know’. See know and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For the ending see 3rd suff -ice. 
Derivatives: notice, tr. v., notice-able , adj., 
notice-abl-y , adv. 

notification, n. — OF., fr. L. notificdtus, pp. of 
ndtificdre. See next word and -ion. 
notify, tr. v. — ME. notifien, fr. MF. (= F.) 
notifier, fr. L. ndtificdre , ‘to make known, 



notify’, fr. notus, ‘known’, and -ficdre, fr. facer e, 
‘to make, do’. See -fy. 

Derivatives: notifi-able , adj., notifi-er, n. 
notion, n. — L. notio, ‘notice ; idea, conception’, 
fr. notus, pp. of noscere , ‘to know’; see notice 
and -ion. L. notio was coined by Cicero as a loan 
translation of Gk. &vvota, ‘act of thinking, no- 
tion, conception’, or rcpoX-i^t?, ‘previous no- 
tion, previous conception’, 
notional, adj., pertaining to a notion. — Late L. 
notidnalis , fr. L. notio. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivative: notional-ly, adv. 
noto-, before a vowel not-, combining from de- 
noting ‘the back’, as in notochord. — Gk. v«oto-, 
fr. vcoto? (also voirov), ‘the back’, cogn. with 
L. natis, ‘rump’. Cp. nates. Cp. also the second 
element in Camponotus, Gymnonoti, Gymnotus. 
notochord, n., an elastic rod-shaped chord in the 
back of embryos of animals (zool.) — Lit. 
‘chord of the back’; coined by the English anat- 
omist, Sir Richard Owen (1804-92) in 1848 fr. 
vg>to? (also v&tov ) , ‘the back’, and X°P^» ‘ a 
string’. See noto- and chord, 
notodontid, adj., pertaining to the Notodontidae ; 
n., any moth of the family Notodontidae. — - 
See next word. 

Notodontidae, n. pi., a family of moths (entomol.) 

— Formed with suff. -idae fr. not- and the stem 
of Gk. oScov, gen. oSovto?, ‘tooth’. See odonto-. 

Notogaea, n., a zoo geo graphical realm, com- 
prising the Australian, New Zealand and Neo- 
tropical regions. — Gk., compounded of v6to?, 
‘the south wind, the south’, and y aloe, ‘earth’. 
The first element prop, means ‘the rainy wind’, 
and is rel. to voreo?, voxspi?, ‘damp, moist’, 
voti?, ‘moisture, damp’, vcma, ‘moisture, 
rain’ ; see natation and cp. Notus. For the second 
element in Notogaea see geo-, 
notonectid, adj., pertaining to the Notonectidae; 
n., one of the family Notonectidae. — See next 
word. 

Notonectidae, n. pi., a family of aquatic insects 
(entomol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
noto- and Gk. v^xtyj?, ‘swimmer’. See necto- 
and cp. words there referred to. 
notoriety, n., 1) the quality of being notorious; 
2) a well-known person. — F. notoriete, fr. ML. 
notorietatem , acc. of ndtorietds , fr. notdrius, 
‘well-known’. See next word and -ity. 
notorious, adj., well-known, widely known (usu- 
ally in an unfavorable sense). — ML. notdrius, 
‘well-known’, fr. L. notus, ‘known’. See know 
and cp. words there referred to. For the ending 
see suff. -orious. 

Derivatives: notorious-ly , adv., notorious-ness , 
n. 

Notomis, n., a genus of flightless birds chiefly of 
New Zealand (ornithol.) — ModL., lit. ‘bird of 
the south’, compounded of not- and Gk. Spvu;, 
‘bird’. See ornitho-. 

Notropis, n., a genus of North American min- 
nows (ichthyol.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
v&to? (also vtorov), ‘the back’, and xpo m?, ‘a 
ship’s keel’, lit. ‘turner’. See noto- and trope. 
Notungulata, n. pi., an order of extinct mammals 
( paleontol .) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
vw to? (also v&xov ) , ‘the back’, and L. ungula, 
‘hoof, claw’. See noto- and Ungulata. 
notungulate, adj., pertaining to the Notungulata; 
n., one of the order Notungulata. — * See prec. 
word. 

Notus, n., the south wind. — L., fr. Gk. Noto?, 
See Notogaea. 

notwithstanding, prep., adv. and conj. — Com- 
pounded of not and the pres. part, of the verb 
withstand. 

nouch, n. — See ouch. 

nougat, n., sweetmeat of almonds and other nuts. 

— F., fr. Proven^, nougat , fr. OProveng. nogat, 
‘nutcake’, fr. VL. *nucatum, fr. L. nux, gen. 
nucis, ‘nut’. See nucleus and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

nought, n. — ME. nought, nouht , etc., fr. OE. 

nowiht, a var. of nawiht, ‘nothing’. See naught, 
noumenal, adj., pertaining to noumena or the 
noumenon. — See next word and adj. suff. 
-al. 



noumenon, n., the object of intellectual intuition; 
opposed to a phenomenon ( philos .) — Gk. 
vo\j{xsvov, ‘that which is perceived’, neut. pass, 
pres. part, of voeco, ‘I perceive by the mind’, fr. 
voo?, vou?, ‘mind’ (see nous); for the Greek 
pass. suff. -^evo? see alumnus and cp. words 
there referred to. The word noumenon was in- 
troduced by Kant as the opposite of phenome- 
non. 

noun, n. — ME. nowne , fr. AF. noun, fr. OF. non, 
nom (F. nom), fr. L. nomen , ‘name’. See name 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. nomi- 
nal, nominate. 

Derivatives: noun-al, adj., noun-al-ly , adv. 
nourish, tr. v. — ME. norischen , norisen, fr. OF. 
noris(s)-, enlarged stem of norir, nurir (F. nour- 
rir ), fr. L. nutrire, ‘to nourish’, fr. *nu-tri , older 
form of nu-trl-x, ‘nurse’, lit. ‘she who gives 
suck’, fr. I.-E. base *sneu -, *snau~, whence also 
OI. snauti, ‘she drips, gives milk’, Gk. vao, 
‘I flow’. See natation and cp. nurse, nurture, nu- 
trient, nutriment. For the ending of nourish see 
verbal suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: nourish-able , adj., nourish-er , n., 
nourishment (q.v.) 

nourishment, n. — ME. norysshement, fr. OF. 

norissement , fr. norir. See prec. word and -ment. 
nous,n., 1) intellect, mind; the reason ; 2) common 
sense (colloq.) — Gk. vou?, Att. form of v<$o?, 
‘mind, intellect’ ; of uncertain origin. Cp. noetic, 
paranoia. 

nouveau riche, a person who has newly become 
rich; a parvenu. — F., lit. ‘new rich*. See novel, 
adj., and rich. 

nova, n., a new star that appears suddenly and 
then grows fainter gradually (astron.) — ModL., 
short for L. nova Stella, ‘a new star*; fem. of 
novus, ‘new’. See new and cp. novel, adj. 
novaculite, n., a hard slate used for whetstones 
(mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. 
novacula , ‘a sharp knife, a razor', a noun formed 
with instrumental suff. -cula, fropi the verb 
*novdre ‘to whet’, which prob. derives fr. 
*qsnewd~, from I.-E. *qsneu-, enlargement of 
base *qseu~, whence also OI. k§notram, ‘whet- 
stone’, k$nauti, ‘grinds, whets’ (pp. k$nutah), 
ON. snoggr, ‘short-haired’, snaudr, ‘bald, bare, 
poor’, Norw. snau, dial. Swed. snauder, ‘bald, 
short’, MDu. snode, Du. snood, ‘base, heinous, 
wicked’, MHG. snoede, ‘contemptible’ (whence 
G. schnode, ‘base, disdainful’), orig. meaning 
‘shorn’. For derivatives of the primitive base 
*qseu see xyster. 

novation, n., the replacement of an old obligation 
by a new one (law). — Late L. novdtio, gen. 
-dnis, ‘a making new, renewal", fr. L. nova t us, 
pp. of novare, ‘to make new', fr. novus, ‘new’. 
See new, adj., and -ation and cp. next word, 
novel, adj., new; strange; unusual. — ME., fr. 
OF. novel , nouvel [F. nouveau (fem. nouvelle)], 
fr. L. novellas, dimin. of novus, ‘new*. See new 
and cp. nova, novation, novice, innovate, reno- 
vate. 

novel, n., a fictitious prose narrative of consider- 
able length, representing human life. — MF. no- 
velle (F. nouvelle ), ‘short story’, fr. It. novella , 
fr. L. novella, ‘new things’, neut. pi. of novellus, 
‘new’, used as a fem. sing. noun. See novel, adj. 
novelette, n., a short novel. — Formed fr. novel; 
n., with dimin. suff -ette. 
novelist, n., a writer of novels. — A hybrid coined 
fr. novel, n. (fr. L. novella), and -ist, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

novelty, n., 1) newness; 2) something new; 3) a 
new article put on sale. — ME. no velte, fr. OF. no - 
velte (F. nouveaute), fr. Late L. no.vellitdtem , 
acc. of novellitas , ‘newness, novelty’, fr. L. 
novellus* new’. See novel, adj., and subst. suff. 
-ty. 

November, n. — L. November (mensis), ‘the ninth 
month’ (of the Roman year), fr. novem, ‘nine’; 
see nine. (The Roman year began with March; 
cp. September, October, December.) 
novennial, adj., recurring every nine years. — 
Formed with adj. suff -al fr. Late L, novennis ; 
‘of nine years’, which is compounded of novem, 
‘nine’, and annus, ‘year’. For the first element 
see nine, for the second see annual. For the 
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change of Latin a (in drtnus) to $ (in no v-gnnis) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
novercal, adj., like a stepmother. — L. nover calls, 
fr. noverca, ‘stepmother’, a derivative of novus, 
‘new’. See new. 

novice, n., a beginner. — ME. no vis, fr. MF. 
(= F.) novice , fr. L. novicius , ‘new; newly ar- 
rived; novice’, fr. novus, ‘new’. See new and 2nd 
-ice. 

noviciate, also novitiate, n., the state of being a 
novice. — F. noviciat , fr. ML. novitidtus , fr. 
Late L. no v it i us, inexact spelling of L. novicius . 
See prec. word and subst. suff. -ate. 
novo-, combining form meaning ‘new’. — Fr. L. 

novus , ‘new’. See new and cp. novel, adj. 
novocaine, novocain, n., a local anesthetic substi- 
tute for cocaine; a trade name (Novocain). — 
Coined fr. novo- and (co)cain(e). 
now, adv. — ME. nou , nu , fr. OE. nu, rel, to ON. 
mi, Dan., Swed., Du. nu, OS., OFris. nu, nu, 
OHG., MHG. nu, nu, G. nun, Goth, nu, ‘now’, 
and cogn. with OI. nu, nu, nundm, Avestic nu, 
OPers. nuram, Toch. nu, Hitt, nuwa, ‘now’, Gk. 
vu, vuv, L. nunc, OSlav. nyng, Lith. nu, ‘now’, 
Olr. nu no- (presential pref.). The original 
meaning of these words was ‘newly, recently’. 
They derive fr. I.-E. base *nu, which is rel. to 
base *newo-, ‘new’. See new. 

Derivatives: now, conj. and n. 
nowadays, adv., at the present time, in these 
times. — Compounded of now, pref. a-, used in 
the sense of ‘on’, and adv. gen, day's. 
nowel, n,, 1) newel ; 2) core of a mold for casting 
large hollow objects. — A var. of newel. 

Nowel, n. — A var, of Noel, 
nowhere, adv., — ME. nowker, fr. OE. ndhwser, 
compounded of na , ‘no’, and hwxr, ‘where’. See 
no, adv., and where. 

nowhither, adv., to, or toward, no place, nowhere. 

— ME. nowhider , fr. OE. nahwider , compound- 
ed of na, ‘no’, and wider, ‘whither’. See no, adv., 
and whither. 

Nox, n., the goddess of night in Roman mythol- 
ogy. — L., lit. ‘night’. See nocti-, night, 
noxal, adj., injurious. — L. noxalis, ‘harmful, in- 
jurious’, fr. noxa. See next word, 
noxious, adj., harmful, injurious. — L. noxius, 
‘harmful, injurious’, fr. noxa, ‘harm, injury’, 
rel. to noceo, nocere, ‘to hurt, injure, harm’, and 
to nex, gen. necis, ‘violent death, murder'. For 
the change of e - o cp. memini, ‘I remember’, 
and moned, ‘I remind, admonish’ (see memento 
and monition ) ; decet, ‘it is comely, it becomes’, 
and doceo , ‘I teach’ (see decent and docile ) ; rego, 
‘I guide, conduct, direct’, and rogo, ‘I ask’, lit. 
‘I reach after’ (see regent and rogation). L. noceo 
and nex derive fr. I.-E. base *ne’k- , ‘to destroy; 
to perish’, whence also OI. nasyati , ‘disappears, 
perishes, disappears’, Avestic nasyeiti, of s.m., 
nasu-, ‘dead body, corpse’, Toch. B. nak-sentr , 
‘they blame’, Gk. vexo<;, vex-p6<;, ,‘dead body, 
corpse’, Olr. ec, Bret, ankou, Co. ancow , ‘death*. 
Cp. obnoxious, nocent, innocent, nocuous, noxal, 
nuisance. Cp. also internecine, Necator, necro-, 
noyade, pernicious. Cp. also ninny. For E. -ous, 
as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: noxious-ly , adv., noxious-ness, n. 
noyade, n., the drowning of persons at Nantes 
during the Reign of Terror in 1794. — F., 
‘drowning’, fr. noyer, ‘to kill by drowning, to 
drown', fr. L. necare , ‘to kill'. See noxious. 
Derivative: noyade , tr. v. 
noyau, n,, a liqueur flavored with peach kernels. 

— F,, ‘stone of fruit; core of statues, casts, etc.; 
newel (of staircase), noyau’, fr. Late L. nucdlem, 
acc. of nucalis, ‘pertaining to a nut', fr. L. nux , 
gen. nucis, ‘nut’. See nucleus and words there 
referred to and cp. esp, newel. 

nozzle, n., a spout. — Dimin. of nose (q.v.) Cp. 
nuzzle. 

Derivative: nozzle, tr. v. 
nu, n., name of the 1 3th letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet. — Gk. vu, shortened fr. Heb. nun, name of 
the letter n. See nun, the letter, 
nuance, n., a slight difference. — F., ‘shade, hue; 
a slight difference', fr. MF., fr. nuer, ‘to shade’, 
fr. nue , ‘cloud’, fr. L. nubes (see nubilous and 
-ance) ; so called with reference to the different 



colors of the clouds. 

nub, n., a knob, lump (rare) — Cp. LG. knubbe , 
‘knob, protuberance’, and see knob, kriub. 
nubble, n., a small nub. — Formed fr. nub with 
dimin. suff. -le. 

Derivative: nubbl-y , adj. 

nubia, n., a woman’s light scarf worn over the 
head and neck. — Fr. L. nubes, ‘cloud’. See 

nubilous. 

Nubian, adj., pertaining to Nubia, its people or 
their language; n., a) an inhabitant of Nubia; 
b) the Negro language spoken by the Nubians, 
nubiform, adj., resembling a cloud. — Com- 
pounded ofL. nubes, ‘cloud’, and for ma, ‘form, 
shape’. See nubilous and form, n. 
nubile, adj., marriageable (said of a woman)— L. 
nubilis, from the stem of niibere, *to marry, wed’. 
See nuptial and cp. connubial. 

Derivative: nubil-ity, n. 

nubilous, adj., cloudy, foggy, obscure. — Late L. 
nubildsus, fr. L. nubes, ‘cloud’, which prob. 
stands for *snoudhis and is cogn. with Avestic 
snaoda-, ‘clouds’, W. nudd, ‘fog’, Gk. vu&6v 
(Hesychius), ‘dark, dusky’. Cp. nuance, nubia, 
nubiform. For the ending see suff. -ous. 
nucellus, n., the central mass of the body of an 
ovule ( bot .) — ModL., fr. L. nucella, dimin. of 
nux, gen. nucis, ‘nut’. See nucleus and cp. words 
there referred to. 

nucha, n., the spinal cord ( anat .) — Medical L., 
fr. Arab. nukhd\ ‘spinal marrow’. See nuque. 
Derivative: nuch-al, adj. 

nucha, n., nape of the neck (anat.) — Medical L., 
from a confusion of Arab. nukha\ ‘spinal mar- 
row’, with nuqra h , ‘nape of the neck' (see prec. 
word); introduced by Constantine the African 
about 1080. 

Derivative: nuch-al, adj. 

nuchal^ adj., pertaining to the spinal cord. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. nucha, ‘spinal 
cord’. 

nuchal, adj., pertaining to the nape of the neck. 

— Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. nucha, ‘the nape 
of the neck’. 

nuchalgia, n., pain in the nape of the neck (med.) 

— A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. prec. word 

and Gk. ‘pain’; see -algia, 

nuci-, combining form meaning ‘nut’. — L., from 
the stem of nux, gen. nucis, ‘nut’. See nucleus 
and cp. words there referred to. 
nuciferous, adj., yielding nuts. — Compounded 
of nuci- and the stem of L .ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. 
See -ferous. 

nuciform, adj., nut-shaped. — Compounded of 
nuci- and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, 
n. 

nucivorous, adj., nut-eating. — Compounded of 
nuci- and L. -vorus, fr. vorare, ‘to devour’. See 
-vorous, 

nucleate, nucleated, adj., having a nucleus. — L. 
nucledtus, ‘having a kernel’, fr. nucleus . See 
nucleus and adj. suff. -ate, resp. also -ed« 
nucleate, tr. v., to form into a nucleus. — L. nu- 
cleat-(um), pp. stem of nucledre, ‘to bekemelly’, 
fr. nucleus. See nucleus and verbal suff. -ate. 
nuclein, n., any of a group of substances occur- 
ring in cell nuclei (biochem.) — G. Nuklein , 
coined by the Swiss biochemist Friedrich 
Miescher in 1869 fr. L. nucleus (see nucleus) and 
chem. suff. -in. 

nucleo-, combining form meaning ‘connected 
with, or related to, a nucleus’. — L. nucleo fr. 
nucleus. See nucleus. 

nucleolus, n., a rounded body within the nucleus 
of a cell. — L., ‘a little nut’, dimin. of nucleus, 
‘nut, kernel’, itself a dimin. of nux, ‘nut’. See 
next word and dimin. suff. -ole. 

Derivatives : nucleol-ar , nucleol-ate , nucleol-ated , 
adjs. 

nucleoside, n., a glycoside derived from nucleic 
acid (chem.) — Coined from nucleo- and (glyc- 
oside. 

nucleotide, n., phosphate of nucleoside (chem.) — 
Coined fr. nucleo-, the letter -t- (which was in- 
serted for the sake of euphony or under the 
influence of phosphatide ) and suff. -ide (on the 
analogy of nucleos-ide). 

nucleus, n., a central core or kernel, about which 



matter is gathered. — L. nuc{u)leus , ‘kernel’, 
dimin. of nux, gen. nucis , ‘nut’, which stands for 
*cnu-c-s and is formed with suff. -c fr. I.-E. base 
*cnu-. Formed from the same base without any 
suff. are Mir. cnu, W. cneuen, MCo. knyfan , 
MBret. knoen, ‘nut’ ; formed from the same base 
with suff. -d (i.e. fr. *cnu-d) are ON. hnot, OE. 
hnutu, etc., ‘nut’. All these words are traceable 
to I.-E. *qnew-, ‘formed into a ball, compres- 
sed’, fr. base *qen-, ‘to form into a ball, to com- 
press’. Cp. nucleate, enucleate, newel, noisette, 
‘piece of meat’, noyau, nucellus, nuci-, Nucula, 
nux vomica. Cp. also nut. 

Derivatives: nucle-ar, nucle-ary, adjs. 

Nucula, n. } a genus of marine bivalves (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. L. nucula , ‘a little nut’, dimin. of nux, 
gen. nucis, ‘nut’ (see nucleus and -ule); so called 
from the nutlike shell. 

nude, adj., naked bare, unclothed. — L. nudus, 
‘naked, bare’, fr. *now(e)dos for I.-E. *nog w e - 
dhos; cogn. with Goth, naqaps , OE. nacod, ‘na- 
ked’. See naked. 

Derivatives: nude, n., a nude figure, nude-ly , 
adv., nude- ness, n. 

nudge, tr. v., to touch or push slightly with the 
elbow. — Prob. rel. to dial Norw. nugga, nyggja, 
‘to push’. 

Derivative: nudge, n. 

Nudibranchiata, n. pi., a suborder of mollusks 
(zool.) — ModL., compounded of L. nudus , 
‘naked’, and bronchia , ‘gill’. See nude and 
branchia. 

nudibranchiate, adj., 1) pertaining to the Nudi- 
branchiata ; 2) n., one of the Nudibranchiata. — 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 
nudicaul, nudicauious, adj., having leafless stems 
(bot.) — Compounded of L. nudus, ‘naked, 
bare’, and caulis, ‘stem, stalk’. See nude and 
cole. 

nudism, n., the practice of going nude. — See 
nude and -ism. 

nudist, n., one who practices nudism. — See nude 
and -ist. 

nudity, n., 1) nakedness; 2) that which is nude. — 
F. nudite, fr. L. nuditatem , acc. of nuditds, ‘na- 
kedness’, fr. nudus. See nude and -ity. 
nudnik, n., a bore. — Yiddish nudnik , formed 
with agential suff. -nik, fr. Russ, nudnyl , ‘tire- 
some, tedious, boring’, fr. nudd, ‘need, want, 
boredom', which is rel. to OSlav. nuida, Russ. 
nuzda, ‘need’, and cogn. with Goth, naups, OE. 
nied, ned, ‘need’ ; see need, n. The Yiddish suff. 
-nik is of Slavic origin; cp. beatnik, 
nugacious, adj., trifling (rare). — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. nugax , gen. nugdcis, ‘trifling’, fr. 
nugari. See nugatory. 

Derivative: nugacious-ness , n. 
nugacity, n., triviality (rare) — Late L. nugacitas, 
‘a trifling, playfulness’, fr. L. nugax, gen. nugd- 
cis. See prec. word and -ity. 
nugatory, adj., trifling, of no value. — L. nugdtd- 
rius , ‘trifling; worthless, useless*, fr. nugator, 
gen. -oris, ‘jester, joker’, fr. nugdtus, pp. of 
nugari, ‘to jest, trifle’, fr. nugae, gen. -drum, 
‘jokes, jests, trifles’; which is of uncertain origin. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -ory. 
nuggar, n., a kind of boat used on the Nile. — 
VArab. nuqqar. 

nugget, n., a lump of metal; esp. a lump of gold. 

— For niggot (so spelled in North’s Plutarch), 
fr. a niggot, misdivision and corruption of an 
ingot. See ingot. 

nuisance, n., something causing annoyance or in- 
convenience. — ME. nusaunce, fr. OF. nui- 
sance, fr. nuisant , pp. of nuire, ‘to hurt, harm*, 
fr. VL. noctre, corresponding to classical L. 
nocere , ‘to hurt, injure, harm’. See noxious and 
cp. words there referred to. For the ending see 
suff. -ance. F. nuisance has been reborrowed fr. 
English. 

null, adj. — Fr. F. nul — or directly — fr. L. 
nullus , ‘not one, not any, none’, contraction of 
*ne(e) oin(o)los, ‘not one’, fr. neg. pref. ne- and 
dimin. of OL. oinos (whence L. unus), ‘one’. See 
no, adv., and one and cp. nullify, nullity, annul, 
nullah, n., a ravine; a watercourse (Anglo- Ind.) 

— Hind, nald, ‘brook, watercourse, ravine’, 
nullification, n. — Late L. nullificatio, gen. - onis , 
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fr. nullificatus, pp. of nullificdre. See next word 

and -ion. 

nullify, tr. v., to render invalid, make null and 
void, annul. — Late L. nullificdre, ‘to esteem 
lightly, despise’, prop, ‘to reduce to nothing’, 
compounded of L. nullus , ‘none’, and -ficare, 
ix.facere, ‘to make, do’. See null and -fy. 
nullipara, n., a woman who Jias never borne a 
child ( med .) — Medical L., coined on analogy 
of L. vivipara (see viviparous) fr. L. nullus , ‘none’, 
and -para, fem. of -par us, ‘bringing forth’, from 
the stem of par ere, ‘to bring forth’. See null and 
-parous. 

nulliparous, adj., having borne no children. — 
See prec. word and -parous, 
nullipore, n., any of various lime-secreting algae 
( bot .) — Compounded of L. nullus, ‘none’, and 
porus, ‘passage, pore’. See null and pore, 
nullity, n., the quality or state of being null, in- 
validity; that which is null. — OF. (= F.) nulliU, 
fr. ML. nullitatem, acc. of nullitas, fr. L. nullus. 
See null and -ity. 

numb, adj. — ME. nume , lit. ‘taken, seized’, pp. 
of nimen (fr. OE. niman ), ‘to take’. See nim and 
nimble. The b in numb is excrescent. Cp. benumb. 
Derivatives : numb, tr, and intr. v., numb- ness, n. 
number, n. — ME. nombre, noumbre, fr. OF. 
(= F.) nombre, fr. L. numerus (for *nomeros) 
‘number’, fr. I.-E. base *nem-, ‘to divide, dis- 
tribute, allot’. See nimble and cp. numeral, nu- 
meric, numero, numerous. 

Derivative: number-less, adj. 
number, tr. v. — ME. nombren, , fr. OF. (= F.) 
nombrer , fr. L. numerare, ‘to count, reckon, 
number’, fr. numerus. See number, n. 

Derivative : number-er x n. 

Numbers, n., the fourth book of the Pentateuch. 
— Translation of L. Numeri, itself translation 
of Gk. ’Apl&jzol; it was so called because it 
begins with the census of the people taken in the 
second year of the Exodus, 
numbles, n. pi., certain inward parts of deer used 
as food {archaic). — ME. mumbles, fr. OF. 
numbles, nombles (pi.), ‘loin of veal’, dissimilated 
fr. *lombles , pi. of *lomble, fr. L. lumbulus, 
dimin. of Iambus, ‘loin’ (whence OF., F. lombe , 
‘loin’). See loin and -ule and cp. umbles and 
humble pie. 

numda, numdah, n. — See namda. 
numen, n., a divine spirit; a presiding divinity. — 
L. numen, ‘divine will, divine command’, prop, 
‘divine approval expressed by nodding the 
head’, fr. nuere, ‘to nod’, which is cogn. with Gk. 
veueiv, ‘to nod’. See nutant and -men and cp. 
numinous. 

numerable, adj. — L. numerabilis, ‘that can be 
counted or numbered’, fr. numerare. See num- 
ber, v. and n., and -able. 

Derivatives: number able-ness, n., numerabl-y, 
adv. 

numeral, adj., pertaining to, orexpressing, a num- 
ber or numbers. — MF. (= F.) numeral, fr. 
Late L. numeralis, ‘of numbers’, fr. L. numerus. 
See number, n., and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: numeral, n. 

numerary, adj., pertaining to a number or num- 
bers. — ML. numerarius , fr. L. numerus. See 
number n., and adj. suff. -ary. 
numerate, v., to count; to enumerate. — L. nu - 
meratus, pp. of numerare . See number, v. and n., 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

numeration, n. — ME. numeracion, fr. L. nume- 
ral io, gen. of -onis, ‘a counting’, fr. numerates, 
pp. of numerare. See number, v. and n., and 
-ation. 

numerator, n., that term of a fraction which shows 
how many parts of a unit are taken. — VL. nume- 
rator, lit. ‘counter, numberer’, fr. numerates, pp. 
of numerare. See number, v. and n., and -tor. 
numerical, adj. — Formed with suff. -ical fr. L. 
numerus. Cp. F. numerique and see number, n. 
Derivative: numerical-ly , adv. 
numerology, n., the study of the occult meaning 
of numbers. — A hybrid coined fr. L. numerus, 
‘number’, and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyoc, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. The correct 
form would be arithmology, fr. Gk. «pL^p.6q, 



‘number’, and -Xoyia. 

numerous, adj. — L. numerdsus , ‘numerous’, fr. 
numerus . See number, n., and -ous. 

Derivatives: numerous-ly , adv., numerous-ness, 
n. 

Numidia, n., an ancient country in North Africa. 

— L., fr. Numida, ‘a Numidian’, orig. ‘a nomad’, 
fr. Gk. vofid&a, acc. of vo{zd^, ‘nomad’; see 
nomad and 1st -ia. For the derivation of the 
Latin word from a Greek accusative cp. onycha, 
ore, speluncar, sportula. 

Numidian, adj., pertaining to Numidia. — L. Nu- 
mididnus, fr. Numidia. See prec. word and -an. 
Derivative: Numidian, n., one of the inhabitants 
of Numidia. 

numinous, adj., divine, spiritual. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. numen, gen. numinis, ‘divine 
will’. See numen. 

numismatic, adj., pertaining to coins and medals. 

— F. numismatique, fr. L. numisma , ‘current 
coin’, fr. Gk. v6[na|jux, ‘usage, money, current 
coin’, lit. ‘what has been sanctioned by custom 
or usage’, fr. vo^^etv, ‘to adopt or practice a 
custom or usage’, fr. v6p.os, ‘law, custom, 
usage’, fr. I.-E. base *nem~, ‘to divide, distribute, 
allot’. See nimble and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. nummary. For the ending see suff. 
-atic. 

numismatics, n., the study and collection of coins 
and medals. — See prec. word and -ics. 
numismatist, n., 1) a specialist in numismatics; 2) 
a collector of coins or medals. — F. numisma - 
tiste. See numismatic and -ist. 
numismatology, n., numismatics. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. 'numisma, gen. -mat is (see numis- 
matic) and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -X6yo^, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
numismatologist, n., a numismatist. — Formed 
fr. prec. word with suff. -ist. 
nummary, adj., pertaining to coins or money. — 
L. nummarius, ‘of coins’, fr. nummus, ‘coin, 
money’, which is a loan word fr. Gk. v6|jup.o?, 
‘lawful, legal’, fr. v6p.o?, ‘law’. See numismatic 
and adj. suff. -ary and cp. nummular, nummulite. 
nummiform, adj., coin-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. nummus, ‘coin’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. 
See nummary and form, n. 
nummular, adj., coin-shaped. — L. nummularius, 
lit. ‘of small coins’, fr. nummulus, dimin. of 
nummus , ‘coin’. See nummary and the suffixes 
-ule and -ar. 

nummulite, n., a coin-shaped fossil shell — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. nummulus. 
See prec. word. 

Derivative: nummulit-ic, adj. 
numskull, n., a dolt, blockhead. — Compounded 
of numb and skull. 

nun, n., 1) a woman devoted to religious life, esp. 
one living in a convent under vows of chastity, 
poverty and obedience; 2) any of various birds. 

— ME. nunne, nun, fr. OE. nunne, fr. Late L. 
noma , ‘an old woman, a nun’, fem. of nonnus, 
‘an old man, a monk’, orig. a child’s lip word. 
Cp. OI. nand, ModPers. nana , ‘mother’, Gk. 
vavvex, v£vva, ‘aunt’. Alb. nane, ‘mother, nurse’, 
Bulg. neni, ‘the older one’, Serbo-Croatian nana, 
nena, ‘mother’, W. nain, ‘grandmother’, which 
all were orig. child’s lip words. Olt. nonno, 
‘grandfather’, nonna , ‘grandmother’, are loan 
words fr. Late L. nonnus, resp. nonna. Cp. 
nunnery. Cp. also nanism. 

nun, n., the 14th letter of the Heb. alphabet. — 
Heb. nun, lit. ‘fish’ ; so called in allusion to the 
ancient Hebrew form of this letter. Cp. nu. 
nuncheon, n., a light refreshment taken at noon 
( obsol .) — ME. noneschench, lit. *a noon-drink’, 
fr. none, ‘noon’, and schenche, ‘a pouring out, a 
draft’. For the first element see noon. The second 
element derives fr. OE. scencan , ‘to give to 
drink’, which is rel. to OS. skenkian, OFris. 
skenka, OHG. skenken , ‘to give to drink’, 
MHG., G., Du. schenken, ‘to give'. The original 
meaning of these verbs was ‘to hold in a 
slanting position’. They derive from the Teut. 
adj. *skanka ‘slanting, oblique’, fr. I.-E. base 
*sqeqg-, of s.m. See shank and cp. skink, ‘to 
serve’. Cp. also luncheon. 
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nunciature, n., the office of a nuncio. — It. nun- 
ciatura (now nunziatura), formed with suff. - ura 
(fr. L. -ura), fr! nunciato (now nunziato), pp. of 
nunciare (now nunziare ), ‘to announce, pro- 
claim’, fr. L. niintidre, ‘to announce’, fr. nun tins. 
See next word and -ure. 

nuncio, n., papal envoy. — Earlier It. nuncio (now 
nunzio ), fr. L. nuntius, ‘messenger, envoy; mes- 
sage’, which prob. stands for *noventius, haplo- 
logic contraction of *novi-ventius, lit. ‘one new- 
coming’, fr. novus ‘new’, and vent-(um), pp. 
stem of venire, ‘to come’. See new and come, and 
cp. announce, annunciate, denounce, denunciate, 
enounce, enunciate, internuncial, internuncio, 
pronounce, pronunciamento, pronunciation, re- 
nounce, renunciation. 

nuncle, n., uncle (obsol.) — From misdivision of 
an uncle (or mine uncle) into a nuncle (resp. my 
nuncle). 

nuncupative, adj., declared orally, oral (said of 
wills) — Late L. nuncupative, ‘so-called, nom- 
inal’, fr. L. nuncupates, pp. of nuncupare, ‘to 
call by name, to call, name’, fr. *nomo-capos , 
‘taken by name’, which is compounded of no- 
men, ‘name’, and capere, ‘to catch, seize, take, 
hold’. See name and captive, 
nundinal, adj., pertaining to a fair or market. — L. 
nundinalis, ‘pertaining to a market day’, fr. nun- 
dinae, ‘the market day’, lit. ‘the ninth day’ (so 
called because it was held every ninth day), 
contraction of *noven-dinom, ‘nine days’, fr. 
novem, ‘nine’, and *dinom , ‘day’. For the first 
element see nine. The second element is cogn. 
with OI. -dinam, OSlav. dim , ‘day', Lith. diend, 
OPruss. deinam (acc.), ‘day’, OIr. -denus (in 
tre-denus ), ‘the space of three days’, Goth. 
-teins (in the compound sin- te ins, ‘daily’, OHG. 
-zin (in lengi-zin , ‘Lent’, lit. ‘long days’), 
OE. -ten (in lenc-teri), of s.m., and with L. 
dies, ‘day’, deus, ‘god’. See dies non, deity, and 
cp. the second element in Lent, 
nunnation, n., the addition of a final n in the 
Arabic declension of nouns. — ModL. nunna- 
tio, gen. -onis, fr. nun, the Arabic name of the 
letter n, fr. Heb. nun. See nun, name of a Hebrew 
letter, and -ation. 

nunnery, n., 1) a community of nuns; 2) a con- 
vent. — ME. nunnerie, fr. OF. nonnerie, fr. 
nonne, ‘nun’, fr. L. nonna. See nun and -ery. 
nuphar, n., the waterlily. — See nenuphar, 
nuptial, adj., pertaining to a wedding. — L. nup- 
tial is, ‘of a marriage or wedding’, fr. nuptiae, 
‘marriage, wedding’, fr. nuptus, pp. of nubo, 
nubere, ‘to marry, wed’, which prob. stands for 
*sneubho and is cogn. with OSlav. snubiti , ‘to 
love, woo’, Czech snoubiti , ‘to seek in marriage, 
woo’, Czech za-snoubiti, Slovak zasnubit ’, ‘to 
betroth’, Gk. vu[x«pY), ‘bride’. For the ending 
see suff. -al. Cp. nubile, connubial, nymph, 
nuptials, n. pi. — Fr. prec. word, 
nuque, n., the back of the neck, nape. — F., 
‘back of the neck, nape’. The original meaning 
of the word was ‘spinal marrow’ ; it derives fr. 
ML. nucha, which is borrowed fr. Arab. nukhd\ 
of s.m. ; see nucha. The meaning of F. nuque is 
due to the influence of Arab. ntiqra h , ‘nape’. Cp. 
OProvenc. nuca, which unites both meanings: 
‘back of the neck’ and ‘marrow’, 
nuraghe, n., any of the prehistoric circular build- 
ings found in Sardinia. — Dial. It. (= Sar- 
dinian) nuraghe. 

nurse, n. — ME. norice , nurice , fr. OF. nurice, 
nourice (F. nourrice ), fr. Late L. nutricia , ‘nurse’, 
fem. of L. nutricius, adj., ‘nourishing’, fr. 
nulrix, gen -ids, ‘nurse’. See nourish and cp. 
nurture. 

Derivatives: nurse , tr. and intr. v., nurs-er , n., 
nurseling (q.v.), nurse-ry, n., nurs-ing, adj. and n. 
nurseling, also nursling, n., 1) an infant; 2) any- 
thing that is carefully fostered. — Formed fr. 
nurse with dimin. suff. -ling, 
nurture, n., nourishment. — ME., fr. OF. nor(r)e- 
ture (F. nourriture ), fr. L. nutritura, ‘a nursing, 
suckling’, fr. mi tr it us, pp. of nutrire, ‘to nour- 
ish’. See nourish and -ture. 

Derivatives: nurture, v., nurtur-er, n. 
nut, n., the dry fruit of various trees, containing 
an edible kernel inclosed in a hard shell. — ME. 
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nute, fr. OE. hnutu, rel. to ON. knot, Norw. not , 
Swed. not, Dan. nod, Du. noot, OHG. hnu3, 
m3, MHG. nu 3, G. Nufi, ‘nut’; fr. I.-E. base 
*cnu-d. Cp. L. nux, gen. nucis, ‘nut*, fr. I.-E. 
base *cnu-c , and see nucleus. 

Derivatives: nut , intr. v., to gather nuts, nutt-y , 
adj. 

nutant, adj., drooping, nodding ( bot .) — L. nu- 
tans, gen. -1 antis , pres. part, of nutare, freq. of 
nuere , ‘to nod’. See next word and -ant. 

nutation, n., 1) the act of nodding; 2) a slight 
movement of the earth’s axis ( astron .) — L. ««- 
tatio , gen. - onis , ‘a nodding’, fr. nutatus, pp. of 
nutare , freq. of mere, ‘to nod’, fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)neu-, ‘to move quickly, jerk, nod the head’, 
whence also Gk. ve6etv, ‘to nod’, perh. also Gk. 
vocr oreiv [fr. base *neu-q(h)- ?], ‘to touch with a 
sharp point, prick,$tab\L G.nucken, ‘to shake the 
head threateningly*, dial. G. einnucken, ‘to fall 
into a slumber', OSlav. nukati , njukati, ‘to stir 
up*. Cp. innuendo, numen. For the ending see 
suflf. -ation. 

nuthatch, n., any of various small birds, feeding 
esp. on nuts. — ME. notehach , nuttehache , com- 
pounded of note, nutte, ‘nut’ (see nut), and hach, 
hache, which is rel. to hack, ‘to chop’, hatch, ‘to 
engrave*. For the relation between hack and 
hatch cp. bake and batch, wake and watch , dike 
and ditch. 

nutmeg, n., the aromatic seed of an E. Indian tree. 
— ME. notemuge, nutmuge, formed fr. OF. nois 
muguete, ‘nutmeg’, through substitution of ME. 
note, nut (see nut) for OF. nois , ‘nut’, and through 
change of muguete into muge. OF. nois muguete 
derives fr. OProveng. noz muscada , fr. noz, ‘nut’ 
(fr. L. nucem, acc. of nux), and muscada, fem. of 
muscat , ‘musky’ ; see muscat. Cp. F. noix mus- 
cade , It. noce moscada, Sp. nuez moscada , Du. 
nootmuskaat, G. Muskatnufi, etc., ‘nutmeg’. 
Derivatives: nutmegg-ed , nutmegg-y, adjs. 

nutria, n., 1) the coypu (a S. American rodent); 
2) its fur. — Sp., ‘otter’, fr. L. lutra. See otter. 

nutrient, adj. — L. nutriens , -ends, pres. part, of 
nutrire, ‘to nourish’. See nourish and -ent and 
cp. nurse, nurture. 

nutrify, tr. and intr. v., to nourish {archaic). — 
Compounded of L. nutrire, ‘to nourish’, and 
- ficare , fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. See prec. word 
and -fy. 

nutriment, n., food. — L. nutrimentum, ‘nourish- 
ment’, fr. nutrire , ‘to nourish’. See nutrient and 
-ment. 

Derivative: nutriment-al , adj. 

nutrition, n., the act or process of nourishing or 
being nourished. — L. nutritio , ‘nourishment’, 
fr. nutrire. See nutrient and -ion. 

Derivatives: nutrition-al, adj., nutrition-al-ly, 
adv., nutrition-ist, n. 

nutritious, adj., nourishing. — L. nutricius, ‘that 
which nourishes, nurses’, fr. nutrix , gen. niitricis , 
‘nurse*. See nourish and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see suflf. -itious. 

Derivatives: nutritious-ly, adv., nuiritious-ness, 

n. 



nutritive, adj., nourishing, nutricious. — ME. 
nutritif, fr. MF. (= F.) nutr it if (fem. nutritive), 
fr. Late L. nutritivus, ‘nourishing’, fr. L. 
nutr it us, pp. of nutrire. See nutrition and -ive. 
Derivatives: nutritive-ly, adv., nutritive-ness, n. 
nux vomica, the seed of an E. Indian tree con- 
taining strychnine; 2) medicine made from this 
seed. — ML., lit. ‘a nut to make (one) vomit’, 
fr. L. nux, ‘nut’, and vomer e, ‘to vomit’. For the 
first word see nucleus, for the second see vomit, 
nuzzle, intr. v., to press the nose (against); tr. v., 
to touch with the nose. — ME. noselen, fr. nose. 
See nose and freq. suflf. -le and cp. nozzle, 
nyct-, form of nycti- before a vowel, 
nyctalopia, n., 1) night-blindness; 2) day-blind- 
ness {med.) — - Late L., fr. nyctalops , ‘one who 
suffers from night-blindness or from day-blind- 
ness’, fr. Gk. vuxxaXtotJ', which is compounded 
ofv'j^, gen. vuxt 6?, ‘night’, aXxog, ‘blind’, and 
gen. ‘eye’. For the etymology ofvti£ 

see nycti- ; aXccoq prob. means lit. ‘not seeing’, 
and is formed fr. a- (see priv, pref. a-) and the 
stem of Xaetv, ‘to see’, which is cogn. with OI. 
Idsati, ‘shines, beams’ ; for the etymology of Gk. 

see -opia. Cp. hemeralopia. 

Derivative: nyctalop-ic, adj. 

Nyctanthes, n., a genus of East Indian plants 
{bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘night flower’, compounded 
of nyct- and Gk. <5cv$o ‘flower’. See anther. 
Nyctea, n., a genus of birds, the snowy owl (or- 
nithol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. vu£, gen. vu xx6g, 
‘night’. See nycti-. 

Nyctereutes, n., a genus of canine mammals, the 
raccoon dog {zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. vuxxe- 
peuxrjg, ‘one who hunts by night*, fr. vuxxe- 
peueiv, ‘to pass the night, hunt by night’, fr. 
vuxxspog, ‘by night, nightly’, fr. vu£, gen. 
vuxt 6?, ‘night’. See nycti-. 

Nycteris, n., a genus of American bats {zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. vuxxeptg, ‘bat’, lit. ‘the noctur- 
nal animal’, fr. vuS, gen. vuxx6g, ‘night’. See 
nycti-. 

nycti-, nycto-, before a vowel nyct-, combining 
form meaning ‘night’. — Gk. vuxti-, vuxxo-, 
vuxt-, fr. vuE, gen. vuxx6g, ‘night’, which is 
cogn. with L. nox, gen. noctis, ‘night’, Goth. 
nahts, OE. neaht, niht, of s.m. See night and cp. 
nocti-. Cp. also the second element in Calonyc- 
tion. 

Nycticorax, n., a genus of birds, the night heron 
{or nit hoi.) — ModL., fr. Gk. vuxxtx6pa!;, ‘a 
kind of owl’, lit. ‘night raven’, fr. voxxt- (see 
nycti-) and x6pd;, ‘raven’. See coracoid, 
nyctitropism, n., tendency of a plant to change its 
position at night. — Compounded of nycti-, Gk. 
-xp o:ro<;, ‘turning’, fr. xplxeiv, ‘to turn*, and 
suff. -ism. See trope and tropism and cp. helio- 
tropism and words there referred to. 
nyctophobia, n., morbid fear of night {med.) — 
Medical L., compounded of nycto- and -(pop£a, 
‘fear of*, fr. ©ofJcx;, ‘fear’. See -phobia, 
nylghau, n. — See nilgai. 

nylon, n., an extremely elastic synthetic material 
made from coal, air and water. — An invented 



word. 

Derivative: nylon-ed, adj. 
nymph, n., I) one of a class of inferior female 
deities represented as inhabiting the sea, springs, 
wells, woods, etc. ; 2) a young woman {poet.); 3) 
a) a young, not fully developed insect ; b) pupa, 
chrysalis. — ME. nimphe, fr. OF. nimphe (F. 
nymphe), fr. L. nympha, fr. Gk. vup.97), ‘bride, 
maiden, nymph’, which is cogn. with L. nubere, 
‘to marry, wed’. See nuptial and cp. paranymph. 
L. lumpa (also limpa, lympha), ‘spring water*, is 
borrowed fr. Gk. vupupv) (see lymph), 
nympha, n., pi. nymphae, 1) a pupa; 2) {pi) the 
inner lips of the vulva {anat.) — L., fr. Gk. 
vutztpf), ‘bride, maiden, nymph’. See nymph. 
Nymphaea, n., a genus of aquatic plants, the yel- 
low lily {bot.) — L., ‘the water lily’, prop, ‘the 
plant dedicated to the nymphs’, fr. nytnpha. See 
nymph. 

Nymphaeaceae, n. pi., the water lily family {bot.) 
— Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
nymphaeaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

nymphal, adj., 1) pertaining to a nymph; 2) per- 
taining to a young insect. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. nympha. See nymph, 
nymphean, adj., nymphal. — Formed with suff. 
-an, fr. Gk. vu^aTog, ‘of the nymphs; nymph- 
like’,, fr. vu{A<piQ. See nymph, 
nymphitis, n., inflammation of the inner lips of 
the vulva {med.) — Medical L., formed fr. 
nymphae with suff. -itis. 

nympho-, combining form meaning 1) a nymph; 
2) one of the nymphae (anat.) — Gk. vu|A<po-, 
fr. vup.97), ‘nymph’. See nymph, 
nympholepsy, n., ecstatic emotion. — Orig. ‘fren- 
zy supposed to take hold of a man who looked 
at a nymph*; formed on the analogy of epilepsy 
fr. Gk. vup.9oX7j7rxo;, ‘caught by the nymphs; 
raptured, frenzied’, which is compounded of 
vujjupiq, ‘nymph’, and X7pTx6g, ‘that which can 
be seized or apprehended’, verbal adj. of Xap.- 
(3avELV, ‘to take, seize’. See lemma, 
nympholept, n., a person seized with nympho- 
lepsy. — Gk. vufX96Xr]7rxog. See prec. word. 
Derivative: nympholept-ic, adj. 
nymphomania, n., morbid sexual desire in women 
(med.) — Medical L., compounded of nympho- 
and Gk. [xotvta, ‘madness, frenzy’. See mania. 
Derivative: nymphomani-ac, adj. and n. 

Nyssa, n., a genus of plants, the tupelo (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. vuaaa, ‘turning post’, which is 
of uncertain etymology. It is possibly rel. to 
vuaaeiv ‘to touch with a sharp point, prick, 
stab*. See nutation. 

nystagmus, n., involuntary oscillation of the eye- 
ball (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. vuaxayjjL^g, 
‘drowsiness’, fr. vuaxa^etv, ‘to be sleepy, to be 
drowsy, to doze’, which is cogn. with Lith. 
sndudziu, snausti, ‘to slumber’. 

Derivative: nystagm-ic, adj. 

Nyx, n., the goddess of night in Greek mythol- 
ogy. — Gk. NOS, personification of the night. 
See night. 




O, inter]., an exclamation expressing admiration 
surprise, fear, etc. — Common to most lan- 
guages; (cp. e.g. Gk. w, L. o, oh , OSlav., Lith. 
o, Goth. 6, Du., G. o , F. o, OI. a, OIr. a, a); 
of imitative origin. Cp. oh. 
o’, shortened form of, 1) of, as in o'clock , or 2) 
{dial.) on. 

-o-, connective vowel, orig. used to join two ele- 
ments of Greek origin on the analogy of Greek 
compounds in which the o usually belongs to 
the stem of the first element (cp. e.g. Xeux6- 
<puXXo<;, ‘white-leafed’, x et P^"H- aVTt ?> ‘diviner 
by palmistry’), or represents another stem vowel 
or is an addition to a stem ending in a conso- 
nant. Later the use of this connective vowel was 
applied to compounds whose elements are of 
Latin origin, although in Latin itself, the con- 
nective vowel is i (cp. e.g. art-i-fex, ‘artist’, the 
stem of the first element being arti). The use of 
the connective o was extended later to form 
compounds from elements of Late L., ML. and 
even ModL. origin, first in ethnic names (as 
Anglo-Saxon , Anglo-Indian ) and later — esp. in 
our time— to coin scientific terms (as radio- 
active). As in Greek words (cp. e.g. aptax-apxfa 
in contradistinction to apLUTo-xpaxta), the con- 
nective o is usually dropped if the second ele- 
ment begins with a vowel. Cp. the numerous 
combining forms in -o throughout this diction- 
ary. Cp. also -oid, ology. 
oaf, n., 1) orig. an elf’s child; hence a child al- 
legedly substituted for another child; 2) an 
idiotic child; 3) a clumsy fellow; a lout. — 
Earlier auf, fr. ON. alfr , ‘elf’. See elf and cp. 
ouphe. Cp. also Oberon. 

Derivatives: oafish, adj., oaf-ish-ly, adv., oaf- 
ish-ness, n. 

oak, n. — ME. ook, ok, fr. OE. ac , rel. to ON. 
eik, OS., OFris., MDu. ek , Du. eik, OHG. eih, 
MHG. eich , G. Eiche , prob. cogn. with Gk. 
atyi-XcotJ/, *a kind of oak’, and peril, also with 
L. aesculus (prob. standing for *aig-sclo-OT *aig- 
scolo -), ‘the Italian oak’. Cp. Aesculus and the 
second element in Crataegus. 

Derivatives: oak-en , oak-y , adjs. 
oakum, n., loose fiber obtained from taking apart 
old hemp ropes. — ME. okum , fr. OE. dcumba , 
‘tow’, lit. ‘off combing’, fr. a , ‘off, away’, and the 
stem of cemban , ‘to comb’. See intensive pref. a- 
and comb and cp. unkempt, 
oar, n. — ME. oor , or, fr. OE. dr, rel. to ON. dr, 
Dan. aare , Swed. ara, ‘oar’; of uncertain origin, 
oarlock, n., a device in the gunwale of a rowing 
boat for keeping the oar in place, rowlock. — 
Compounded of oar and lock, ‘contrivance for 
closing doors’. Cp. rowlock, 
oasis, n., a fertile place in a desert. — Late L., 
fr. Gk. 6a<n£, which is of Egypt, origin; cp. 
Coptic ouahe, ‘oasis’ (whence also Arab. wafia h , 
of s.m.),prop.‘dwelling place’, fr. ouah , ‘to dwell’, 
oast, n., a kiln for drying hops. — ME. ost , fr. 
OE. ast , ‘kiln’, rel. to MDu. ast, Du. eest, fr. 
Teut. *aist-, corresponding to I.-E. *aid-to, fr. 
base *aidh-, ‘to burn’ ; whence also Gk. at&stv, 
‘to bum’, L. aedes , ‘a building, temple’, aestas, 
‘summer’, aestus , ‘heat’. See edify and cp. words 
there referred to. 

oat, n. — ME. ote, ate, fr. OE. ate (pi. atari)', of 
uncertain origin. 

Derivative: oat-en, adj. 

oath, n. — ME. ooth, oth , ath , fr. OE. dp, rel. to 
ON. eiSr, Dan. eed , Swed. ed, OS., OFris. eth, 
Du. eed, OHG. eid, MHG. eit, G. eid, Goth. 
aips , ‘oath’. These words are prob. of Celtic 
origin. Cp. OIr. oeth, ‘oat’, which prob. stands 
for I.-E. *6i-fo-s, lit. ‘a going’, fr. I.-E. base *ei-, 
‘to go’, whence also Gk. eTpw, L. ed (for *eid), ‘I 
go’, Gk. olxot;, ‘a going; fate’. Hence OIr. oeth 
prob. meant originally ‘a going into some obli- 
gation’ ; see itinerate and cp. the second element 




in Huguenot. For sense development cp. Swed. 
edgdng, ‘taking an oath’, lit. ‘a going to swear’. 
For other terms of public law borrowed from 
the Celts cp. amt, embassy , Reich, rich . 
Derivative: oath-ed, adj. 

ob-, pref. meaning ‘I) toward to; 2) against; 3) 
across, over, upon; 4) down; 5) completely’. — 
L. ob - (before c ,/, g, p , assimilated into oc -, of-, 
og -, op- ; before m, ob- becomes o-), fr. ob, ‘to- 
ward, against, in the way of; about; before; on 
account of; instead of’, which is rel. to Oscan 
op, up, Umbr. os (for *ops), and cogn. with Gk. 
07U- in omO'e(v), Ion. and Att. Sma&e(v), 
‘behind, at the back, after’, Q7c£aco, ‘backward’, 
Lesbian ‘late in the day, at even’, Hitt. 
appizzis , ‘younger, youngest’, Lith. ap-, api-, 
‘about, near’; fr. I.-E. base *opi~, which stands 
in gradational relationship to I.-E. *epi-, whence 
Gk. ini, ‘on, upon’. See epi- and cp. oper- 
culum, opisometer, opistho-, opsimath, overt, 
coyer, covert, Oscines, ostensible. 

Obadiah, n., 1) masc. PN.;2) in the Bible, the 
fourth in the order of the Twelve Prophets. — 
Heb. ‘ Obhadyah , lit. ‘servant of the Lord’. See 
abodah and Elijah and cp. Obed. 
obbligato, adj., obligatory, indispensable (said of 
a necessary accompaniment by a single instru- 
ment) {mus.) — It., lit. ‘obliged’, fr. L. obligatus , 
pp. of obligdre , ‘to bind’. See oblige. 
Derivative: obbligato, n., a necessary accom- 
paniment. 

obduracy, n., the quality of being obdurate, stub- 
bornness. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

obdurate, adj., hardened, stubborn. — ME. ob- 
durat, fr. L. obduratus, ‘hardened’, pp. of ob- 
durare , ‘to harden, render hard’, fr. ob- and 
durare , ‘to render hard’, fr. durus, ‘hard’. See 

durable. 

Derivatives: obdurate, tr. v., obdurate-ly, adv., 
obdurate-ness, n., obdurat-ion, n. 
obeah, also obi, n. 1) a form of witchcraft prac- 
ticed by Negroes in the West Indies; 2) a fetish 
used in such witchcraft. — An African Negro 
word. 

Obed, n., masc. PN. (Bible) — Heb. ‘ Obhedh , lit. 
‘servant, worshiper’, prop. part, of ‘ abhadh , ‘he 
served’. See abodah and cp. Obadiah. 
obedience, n. — ME., fr. OF., fr. L. oboedientia, 
obedientia, ‘obedience’, fr. oboediens, obediens, 
gen. -entis. See next word and -ce and cp. 
obeisance, which is a doublet of obedience, 
obedient, adj. — ME., fr. OF., fr. L. oboedientem, 
acc. of oboediens , pres. part, of oboedire , obedire, 
‘to obey’. See obey and -ent. 

Derivatives: obedient-ly, obedientiary (q.v.) 
obedientiary, n., a minor official of the monastic 
community dependent upon the abbot. — ML. 
obedient iarius, fr. L. oboedientia, obedientia. See 
obedience and -ary. 

obeisance, n., bow of the head, curtsy. — ME. 
obeisance, fr. OF. obeissance (F. obdssance), 
‘obedience’, fr. obeissant , pres. part, of obeir, ‘to 
obey’. The orig. meaning of obeisance was ‘obe- 
dience’. See obey and -ce and cp. obedience, 
obeisant, adj., showing obeisance. — ME. obei- 
saunt, fr. OF. obeissant (F. obeissant). See prec. 
word and -ce. 

obelisk, n., 1) a rectangular stone column, taper- 
ing at the top into a pyramid; 2) an obelus. — 
F. obelisque , fr. L. obeliscus, fr. Gk. 6psXiaxo<;, 
‘a small spit, an obelisk’, dimin. of ofteXo^, ‘a 
spit, needle, pointed pillar, obelisk’. See obelus, 
obelize, tr. v., to mark with an obelus. — Gk. 
6{3eXi£etv, fr. ofteXo?, ‘obelus’. See obelus and 
-ize. 

obelus, n., a mark ( — or -i-) used in manuscripts 
to indicate a doubtful passage. — Late L., fr. 
Gk. 6[3eXo<;, ‘a needle, spit’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. obelisk, obol, amphodelite. 



Oberon, n., the king of the fairies and husband of 
Titania (medieval my t hoi.) — F. Oberon, fr. OF. 
Auberon , which is prob. borrowed from a Teut. 
source rel. to E. oaf, elf (qq. v.) 

obese, adj., very fat, corpulent. — L. obesus , ‘fat, 
stout, plump’, prop, ‘that has eaten himself fat’, 
pp. of obedere , ‘to devour’, fr. ob- and edere, ‘to 
eat’. See edible. 

Derivatives: obese-ly , adv., obese-ness, n., 
obesity (q.v.) 

obesity, n., corpulence. — L. obesitas (gen. -atis), 
‘fatness, corpulence, obesity’, fr. obesus. Cp. F. 
obesite and see prec. word and -ity. 

obex, n., a band of white matter above the cala- 
mus scriptorius ( anat .) — L. ob(j)ex, gen. -ids, 
‘bolt, bar, barrier’, rel, to obi cere (less correctly 
objicere), ‘to throw against’. See object, v. and n. 

obey, tr. and intr. v. — ME. obeyen, fr. OF. obeir, 
(F. obeir), fr. L. oboedire , obedire, for *ob- 
a^izdire, ‘to obey’, fr. ob- and audire , ‘to hear’. 
See audible and cp. obedient, obeisance. 

obfuscate, tr. v., to darken, obscure. — L. ob - 
fuscatus, pp. of obfuscare, ‘to darken’, fr. ob- 
and fuscdre, ‘to make dark, darken', fr. fuscits, 
‘dark’. See fuscous and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: obfuscat-ion, n. 

obi, n. — See obeah. 

obi, n., a broad sash worn by Japanese women 
and children. — Jap. 

obiit, v., he died. — L. 3rd pers. sing. perf. of 
obire, ‘to die’. See obit. 

obispo, n., a four-horned sheep of S. America. — 
Sp., lit. ‘bishop’, fr. Eccles. L. episcopus (see 
bishop); so called because its head resembles a 
bishop’s mitre. 

obit, n., death ; an obituary. — ME. obite, fr. MF. 
obit , fr. L. obit us, ‘death’, fr. obitus , pp. of obire , 
‘to go toward, to go to meet; to die’ (in this 
latter sense short for obire mortem , lit. ‘to go 
toward death’, or for obire diem supremum, lit. 
‘to go toward the last day’); formed fr. ob- and 
ire, ‘to go’. See itinerate and cp. obituary. Cp. 
also post-obit. 

obiter, adv., by the way, incidentally. — L., not 
compounded of L. ob, ‘on, about’, and iter, 
‘way’ — as suggested by most lexicographers — 
but formed fr. L. ob, with suff. - iter , on analogy 
of circiter, ‘about’, which is formed from the 
preposition circa , ‘round, about, near’. 

obiter dictum, 1) an incidental opinion of a judge 
(law); 2) any incidental remark. — L., ‘some- 
thing said incidentally’. See prec. word and 
dictum. 

obituary, adj., pertaining to, or concerning, death, 

— ML. obituarius , ‘pertaining to death’, fr. L. 
obitus. See obit and adj. suff. -ary. 

obituary, n., a notice of a person’s death, as in a 
newspaper. — ML. obituarius, ‘a record of the 
death of a person’, fr. obituarius, ‘pertaining to 
death’. See obituary, adj. 

object, tr. and intr. v. — The original, archaic 
meaning of this verb was ‘to put before’. It 
derives fr. L. object us, pp. of obicere (less cor- 
rectly, objicere ), ‘to throw or put before or 
against’, fr. ob- and jacere (pp. jactus), ‘to 
throw’ ; see jet, ‘to spirt forth’. For the change 
of Latin a (in jactus) to e (in ab-jectus) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: object-or , n. 

object, n. — ME., fr. ML. objectum , lit. ‘some- 
thing thrown before’, neut. of L. objectus , pp. of 
obicere (see object, v.); prop, a loan translation 
of Gk. 7cp6pXY)p.a (see problem). 

Derivatives \ object-less, adj., object-less-ly , adv., 
object-less-ness, n. 

objectification, n., the act of objectifying; the state 
of being objectified. — See next word and 

-ation. 

objectify, tr. v., to make objective; to materialize. 

— Compounded of object, n., and -fy. 
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objection, n. — ME. objeccioun, fr. OF. (= F.) 
objection , fr. Late L. objectionem, acc. of ob- 
jection ‘a throwing or putting before’, fr. L. ob- 
jectus , pp. of obicere. See object, v., and -ion. 
Derivatives: objection-able , adj., objection-abil- 
ity , n., objection-able-ness, n., objection- abl-y, 
adv., objection-al, adj. 

objective, adj. — ML. objectivus, fr. objection , 
‘object’. See object, n. and v. and -ive. 
Derivatives: objective-ly, adv., objective-ness, n., 
objectivism (q.v.), objectivity (q.v.) 
objective, n., aim, purpose. — From objective, adj. 
objectivism, n., the doctrine that knowledge is 
based on objective reality ( philos .) — See ob- 
jective, adj., and -ism. 

objectivity, n., the quality or state of being ob- 
jective; objective reality. — Formed with suff. 
-ity fr. ML. objectivus. See objective, adj. 
objurgate, tr. v., to blame, reprove, chide. — L. 
objurgatus , pp. of objurgare , ‘to blame, reprove’, 
fr. ob- and jurgdre , ‘to quarrel, scold, chide’, 
contraction of earlier jurigare, formed from jure 
agere (a phrase occurring in Varro), lit. ‘to deal 
in a lawsuit’. L .jure is the abl. of jus , ‘right, law, 
suit’; see jury. For the etymology of L. agere, 
‘to set in motion, drive, lead; to do, act’, see 
agent, adj. For the formation of L. jurigare cp. 
litigdre , ‘to dispute, quarrel’, which is formed 
from the phase litem agere, ‘to lead a dispute or 
strife’ ; see litigate. 

objurgation, n., blame, reproof. — L. objurgatio , 
gen. -onis, ‘a chiding, reproving, reproof, re- 
buke’, fr. objurgatus , pp. of objurgare , See prec. 
word and -ion. 

objurgatory, adj., objurgating, reproachful. — L. 
objurgdtorius, ‘chiding, reproving,. reproachful’, 
fr. objurgatus , pp. of objurgare. See objurgate 
and adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: objurgatori-ly, adv. 
oblanceolate, adj., lance-shaped ( bot .) — Formed 
fr. ob- and lanceolate. 

oblate, adj., dedicated to monastic life. — L. 
oblatus (used as pp. of offer re , ‘to bring before, 
to offer’), fr. ob- and latus, ‘borne, carried’ (used 
as pp. of ferre, ‘to bear, carry’), which stands 
for *tlatos , fr. *//-, zero degree of I.-E. base 
*tel-, *tol~, ‘to bear, carry’, whence L. toller e , ‘to 
lift up, raise’, tolerare, ‘to bear, support’. See 
tolerate and cp. collate and words there referred 
to. 

oblate, adj., flattened at the poles (geom.) — 
MedL. oblatus , ‘flattened’, fr. ob- and L. -latus 
in prolatus , ‘lengthened’. See prec. word and 
prolate. 

Derivative : oblate, n., one dedicated to monastic 
life. 

oblation, n., 1) an offering, dedication; 2) a dona- 
tion — ME. oblacioun , fr. OF. (= F.) oblation, 
fr. L. oblationem,' acc. of obldtio, ‘an offering’, 
fr. oblatus. See oblate, adj., and suff. -ion. 
Derivative: oblation-al , adj. 
oblatory, adj., pertaining to an oblation. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. oblatus. See oblate, 
adj. 

obligate, tr. v. — L. obligdtus , pp. of obligor e . 

See oblige and verbal suff. -ate. 
obligation, n. — ME. obligacioun, fr. OF. (= F.) 
obligation, fr. L. obligationem, acc. of obligdtio , 
‘a binding, obligation’, fr. obligdtus, pp. of obli- 
gdre. See oblige and -ation. 
obligato, adj. and n. — See obbligato, 
obligatory, adj., compulsory. — Late L. obligato- 
rs, ‘binding’, fr. L. obligdtus, pp. of obligdre. 
See next word and adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: obligatori-ly , adv., obligatori-ness , 
n. 

oblige, tr. v. — ME. oblige n, fr. OF. obligier , 
obliger (F. obliger ), fr. L. obligdre, ‘to bind, put 
under obligation, oblige’, fr. ob- and ligdre , ‘to 
bind’. See ligament and cp. obbligato. 
Derivatives: oblig-ed, adj., obligee (q.v.), oblig- 
ing, adj., oblig-ing-ly, adv., oblig-ing-ness , n., 
obligor (q.v.) 

obligee, n., a person to whom another is bound 
by contract (law). — Formed fr. oblige with suff. 
-ee. 

obligor, n., a person who binds himself to another 
by contract (law). — Formed fr. oblige with 



agential suff. -or. 

oblique, adj., 1) slanting, neither perpendicular 
nor horizontal; 2) indirect. — ME. oblike, 
fr. L. obliquus, ‘slanting, sidelong, indirect’ — 
either directly or through the medium of F. obli- 
que. L. obliquus is formed fr. ob- and liquus, 
‘sloping,’ which, together with Uquis, ‘sloping’, 
prob. derives fr. I.-E. *leiq-, a -^-enlargement of 
base *lei-, ‘to bend, be movable', whence prob. 
limus, ‘aslant, sidelong’, limen , ‘threshold’ (orig. 
‘a crosspiece’). See limb and cp. limit, Limulus, 
lituus, lay figure. Cp. also the second element in 
drill, ‘twilled cotton’, trellis, twill. 

Derivatives: oblique, intr. v., oblique-ly , adv., 
oblique-ness, n. 

obliquity, n., state or quality of being oblique. — 
ME. obliquitee, fr. MF. (= F.) obliquite, fr. L. 
obliquitdtem , acc. of obliquitas, ‘slanting direc- 
tion, obliquity’, fr. obliquus. See prec. word and 

-ity. 

obliterate, tr. v., to blot out; to wipe out, efface. 

— L. oblitterdtus (obliterdtus), pp. of oblitterare 
(obliterdre), ‘to blot out, erase’, fr. ob- and littera 
(lit era), ‘letter’. See letter and verbal suff. -ate 
and cp. alliteration. 

obliteration, n., — L. oblitterdtid ( obliteratio ), 
gen. - onis , fr. oblitterdtus ( obliterdtus ), pp. of 
oblitterare (obliterdre). See prec. word and -ion. 
oblivial, adj., pertaining to, or causing, oblivion. 

— See next word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: oblivial-ity , n. 

oblivion, n., the act of forgetting; the state of being 
forgotten ; the overifeoking of offenses ; amnesty. 

— ME., fr. MF., fr. L. oblivionem, acc. of 
oblivid, ‘forgetfulness, oblivion’, fr. oblivisci (pp. 
oblitus), ‘to forget’, prob. meaning orig. ‘to have 
something (in one’s memory) effaced’, and rel. 
to linere, ‘to daub, besmear, rub out, erase’, 
oblinere, ‘to rub out, efface’, levis, ‘smooth, 
smoothed’, and cogn. with Gk. aXlveiv (Hesy- 
chius), ‘to anoint, besmear’. See slime and cp. 
lime, ‘birdlime’. 

oblivious, adj., forgetful, unmindful. — L. obli- 
v ids us, ‘forgetful’, fr. oblivid, ‘forgetfulness’. See 
prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives: oblivious-ly , adv. oblivious-ness , n. 
obliviscence, n,, forgetfulness. — Formed with 
suff. -ce fr. L. obliviscens , gen. -entis, pres. part, 
of oblivisci , ‘to forget’. See oblivion, 
obliviscible, adj., that can be forgotten. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ible fr. L. oblivisci, ‘to forget’. See 
oblivion. 

oblong, adj., more long than broad, elongated; 
specif, rectangular with the adjacent sides un- 
equal. — ME. oblonge, fr. L. oblongus, ‘longish, 
rather long’, later used also in the sense ‘oblong’, 
fr. ob- and longus ‘long’. See long, adj. 
Derivative: oblong, n., an oblong figure, 
obloquy, n., abuse, calumny; disgrace. — Late L. 
obloquium, ‘contradiction’, fr. ob- and L. loqui, 
‘to speak’. See loquacious. 

©bmutescence, n., a becoming silent (rare) — 
Formed with suff. -ce fr. L. obmutescens , gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of obmutescere , ‘to become 
dumb, be speechless’, an inchoative verb formed 
fr. ob- and mutus, ‘dumb, mute’. See mute and 
-escence. 

obmutescent, adj., dumb, silent. — L. obmutescens , 
gen. -entis. See prec. word and -ent. 
obnoxious, adj., 1) objectionable, offensive; 2) 
(archaic) a) liable to injury; b) liable to censure; 
3) (law) responsible. — L. obnoxiosus, ‘hurtful, 
injurious’, fr. obnoxius, ‘liable or exposed to 
punishment, injury or danger’, fr. ob- and noxa, 
‘harm, injury’. See noxious. 

Derivatives : obnoxious-ly, adv., obnoxious-ness , 
n. 

oboe, n., a musical double-reed woodwind instru- 
ment. — It., fr. It. spelling of F. hautbois. See 

hautboy. 

oboist, n., one who plays an oboe. — A hybrid 
coined fr. oboe and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
obol, n., a small ancient Greek coin and weight, 
1/6 drachma. — L. obolus , fr. Gk. 6(3oX6q, orig. 
identical with o(3eX6<;, ‘a spit, needle’; ancient 
Greek coins often had the form of metal nails 
and needles. See obelus. 

Obolaria, n., a genus of plants, the pennyworth 



(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. o(3oX6<;, ‘a small Greek 
coin’ (see obol); so called in allusion to the 
thick coin-shaped leaves, 
obolus, n. — See obol. 

obreption, n., the obtaining of something by fraud 
(Canon and Scot. law). — L. obreptio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
creeping or stealing on, deceiving’, fr. obreptus, 
pp. of obripere, ‘to creep or steal on, to deceive’, 
fr. ob- and rapere, ‘to seize, snatch’. See rape, ‘to 
seize’, and -ion and cp. subreption. For the 
change of Latin a (in rapere) to 8 (in ob-reptus) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
obreptitious, adj., characterized by obreption. — 
Late L. obrepticius , fr. h.obreptus, pp. of obripere. 
See prec. word and -itious and cp. surreptitious, 
obscene, adj., 1) offensive ; indecent ; 2) disgusting. 

— MF. obscene (F. obscene), fr. L. obscaenus, 
obscenus , ‘inauspicious, ill-boding; repulsive, 
filthy, disgusting’, of uncertain origin; perh. 
formed fr. obs - = ob- (see ob-) and caenum , ‘dirt, 
filth, mud, mire’, which is possibly rel. to cunire, 
‘to defecate', in-quinare , ‘to defile, pollute’. See 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, 131-32 s.v. caenum. 
Cp. cienaga, inquinate. 

Derivatives: obscene-ly , adv., obscene-ness, n. 
obscenity, n. — F. obscenity, fr. L. obscaenitafem , 
acc. of obscaenitas, ‘inauspiciousness, filthiness’, 
fr. obscaenus. See prec. word and -ity. 
obscurant, n., one who obscures; specif., one who 
opposes enlightenment. — F., fr. L. obscur an - 
tem, acc. of obscurdns, pres. part, of obscurare. 
See obscure, v., and -ant. 
obscurant, adj., 1) obscuring; 2) pertaining to an 
obscurant, — See obscurant, n. 
obscurantism, n., opposition to enlightenment. — 
See obscurant, n., and -ism. 
obscurantist, n., an advocate of obscurantism, 
an obscurant. — See obscurant, n., and -ist. 
obscuration, n. — ME., fr. L. obscuratio, gen. 
-onis, ‘a darkening, obscuring’, fr. obscur atus , 
pp. of obscurare. See obscure, v., and -ation. 
obscure, adj., dark, gloomy; not dear, indistinct, 
vague; difficult to understand. — ME., fr. OF. 
(= F.) obscur , fr. L. obscurus, ‘dark, dusky; in- 
distinct, uncertain, unintelligible’, orig. ‘cover- 
ed’, formed fr. ob- and I.-E. base *(s)qeu -, 
*(s)qewa-, ‘to cover’, whence also L. scutum, 
‘shield’, ON. sky, OE. sceo, OS. skio, ‘cloud’. See 
sky and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
the second element in chiaroscuro. 

Derivatives: obscure, n., obscure, v. (q.v.), ob- 
scur e-ly, adv., obscur e-ness, n. 
obscure, tr. v. — Fr. F. obscurer, fr. L. obscurare, 
‘to make dark, to darken, obscure’, fr. obscurus', 
partly directly fr. obscure, adj. (q.v.) 
obscurity, n. — OF. obscur it e (= F. obscurite), 
fr. L. obscuritatem, acc. of obscur itas, ‘dark- 
ness; indistinctness, uncertainty’, fr. obscufus. 
See obscure, adj., and -ity. 
obsecrate, tr. v., to entreat, implore ( archaic ) — 
L. obsecrdtus, pp. of obsecrare, ‘to beseech, en- 
treat (on religious grounds)’, fr. ob- and sacrare , 
‘to make or declare sacred’, fr. sacer, ‘holy, 
sacred’. See sacred and verbal suff. -ate. For the 
change of Latin a (in sacer) to 8 (in ob-sScrdze ) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
obsecration, n., supplication, entreaty. — L. ob- 
secratio, gen. -dnis, ‘supplication, entreaty’, fr. 
obsecrdtus, pp. of obsecrare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

obsequies, n. pi., of obsol. obsequy, funeral rites. 

— ME. obsequie , obseque, fr. OF. obseque, ob- 
sequie, fr. ML. obsequiae , which was influenced 
in meaning by a confusion of L. obsequium, 
‘compliance’, with exsequiae, ‘funeral rites’. See 
obsequious. 

Derivative: obsequi-al, adj. 
obsequious, adj., excessively complying ; cringing; 
fawning. — L. obsequiosus, ‘complying, com- 
plaisant’, fr. obsequium , ‘compliance, complai- 
sance’, fr .obsequi, ‘to accommodate oneself to the 
will of another, to comply with, submit to’ ; fr. 
ob- and sequi, ‘to follow’. See sequel and cp. prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: obsequiou$-ly , adv., obsequious- 
ness, n. 

observable, adj. — L, observdbilis, ‘remarkable, 
observable’, fr. observare. See observe and -able. 
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Derivatives: observable-ness, n., observabl-y , 
adv. 

observance, n. — ME. observaunce , fr. OF. (= F.) 
observance , fr. L. observantia , ‘attention, regard, 
observance’, fr. observans, gen. -antis. See next 
word and -ce. 

observant, adj. — ME., fr. L. observantem, acc. of 
observans, pres. part, of observare, ‘to watch, 
heed, note, observe’. See observe and -ant. 
Derivatives: observant-ly , adv., observant-ness, 
n. 

Observant, n., a member of a Franciscan order 
called the Friars Observant. — Fr. observant, adj. 
observation, n. — Late ME. observacioun , fr. L. 
observation gen. -dnis, ‘a watching, observing; 
remark, observation; precept, rule; regard, 
respect’, fr. observatus , pp. of observare. See 
observe and -ion. 

Derivatives : observation-al, adj., observation-al- 
ly , adv. 

observatory, n., a building for observing natural, 
esp. astronomical, phenomena. — F. observa- 
toire , fr. observer. See next word and subst. 
suff. -ory. 

observe, tr. and intr. v. — ME. observen , fr. OF. 
(= F.) observer, fr. L. observare , ‘to watch, re- 
gard’, fr. ob- and servare, ‘to save, deliver, pre- 
serve, protect’. See conserve. 

Derivatives: observ-er, n., observ-ing, adj., ob- 
serving- ly, adv. 

obsess, tr. v., to hunt, trouble, harass. — L. ob- 
sessus , pp. of obsidere, ‘to sit at, hunt, besiege’, 
and fr. ob- and sedere , ‘to sit’. See sedentary 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: obsess-ive, adj., obsess-or , n. 
obsession, n. — L. obsess id, gen. -dnis, ‘siege’, fr. 
obsessus , pp. of obsidere , ‘to besiege’. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivative: obsession-al , adj. 
obsidian, n., a dark, very hard vitreous volcanic 
rock ( petrogr .) — L. Obsidianus lapis , ‘the stone 
of Obsidius’, an erroneous reading in Pliny for 
Ob si us lapis , ‘stone of Ob si us', so named after 
Obsius, who discovered it in Ethiopia, 
obsolescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

Obsolescent, adj. — L. obsolescens , gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of obsolescere, ‘to wear out, grow 
old, fall into disuse’, rel. to ex olescere, ‘to grow 
out, to grow out of use, become obsolete’, and 
prob. in gradational relationship to alere , ‘to 
nourish’; see aliment. L. obsolescere was in- 
fluenced both in form and sense by solere , ‘to be 
accustomed’, to which it is not related. (The 
confusion of exolescere and obsolescere with 
solere was prob. suggested by a misdivision of 
exolescere into *ec-solescere. See Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., I, 427-428 s.v. exolesco. For the 
suff. in obsolescent see -escent. 
obsolete, adj. — L. obsoletus , pp.. of obsolescere . 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: obsolete-ly, adv., obsolete-ness, n. 
obstacle, n., a hindrance, impediment. — ME., 
fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. obstaculum, ‘a hindrance, 
obstacle’, standing for *obsta-tlom , which was 
formed with instrumental suff. *-tlom fr. obstare , 
‘to hinder, thwart’, lit. ‘to stand in the way of’, 
fr. ob- and stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. 
obstetric, obstinate. 

obstetric, obstetrical, adj., pertaining to midwife- 
ry. — ModL. obstetricus, for L. obstetricius, 
‘pertaining to a midwife’, fr. obstetrix, gen. 
obstetricis , ‘midwife’, lit. ‘she who stands be- 
fore’, fr. ob- and stare, ‘to stand’. See state and 
cp. prec. word. 

obstetrician, n., a physician specialized in mid- 
wifery; accoucheur. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. obstetricia, ‘midwifery’, fr. obstetricus. See 
prec. word. 

obstetrics, n., the science of midwifery. — See 
obstetric and -ics. 

obstinacy,, ft. — ML. obstindtia, fr. L. obstinatus. 
See obstinate and -cy. 

obstinate, adj. — ME. obstinat, fr. L. obstinatus, 
‘resolute, inflexible, stubborn’, pp. of obstindre , 
‘to set one’s mind firmly on, to persist in’, which 
stands for *ob-stan-are, fr. ob- and *sta-n , -n- 
enlargement of I.-E. base *st s -, *sta~, ‘to stand’. 



See state and adj. suff. -ate and cp. destine. For 
the change of Latin a (in *stanare) to i (in ob- 
stindre) see abigeat and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: obstinate-ly , adv., obstinate-ness , n. 

obstipation, n., severe constipation. — Late L. 
obstipatio, gen. -dnis, ‘close pressure’, fr. ob- and 
L. stipare, ‘to press together, stuff, cram’. See 
stipate and -ion and cp. constipation. 

obstreperous, adj., noisy, clamorous, turbulent, 
unruly. — L. obstreperus , ‘clamorous’, fr. ob- 
strepere, ‘to cry out against’, fr. ob- and strep ere, 
‘to make a noise, rattle, roar’, which is of 
imitative origin. Cp. L. stertare, ‘to snore’, and 
ON. prapt, ‘chattering, garrulity’, Icel. prefa , 
‘to quarrel’, OE. prxft , ‘quarrel’, which all are 
imitative; see stertorous and cp. strepitous. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: obstreperous-ly, adv., obstreperous- 
ness, n. 

obstruct, tr. v., 1) to block, bar; 2) to hinder, im- 
pede. — L. obstructus, pp. of obstruere, ‘to build 
up, wall up; to bar, render impassable’, lit. ‘to 
build against', fr. ob- and struere , ‘to build’; See 
structure and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: obstruct-er , n., obstruction (q.v.), 
obstructive , adj., obstruct-ive-ly , adv., obstruct - 
ive-ness, n. 

obstruction, n. — L. obstruct id, gen. -onis, ‘a 
building up’, fr. obstructus , pp. of obstruere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

obstructionism, n., system of obstructing business, 
as in Parliament. — Formed from prec. word 
with suff. -ism. 

obstructionist, n., one who practices obstruction, 
as in Parliamentary business. — Formed fr. ob- 
struction with suff. -ist. 

obstruent, adj., obstructing, causing obstruc- 
tion; n,, something that obstructs. — L. ob - 
s true ns, gen. -entis, pres. part, of obstruere, ‘to 
build up’. See obstruct and -ent. 

obtain, tr. and intr. v. — Late ME. obteinen, fr. 
MF. (= F.) obtenir, fr. VL. *obtenire, which 
corresponds to L. obtinere , ‘to take hold of, 
hold, obtain’, fr. ob- and tenere, ‘to hold’. See 
tenable and cp. abstain and words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: obtain-able- adj., obtain-er , n., ob- 
tain-menf, n. 

obtected, adj., covered with a hard outer shell 
(said of the pupae of certain insects) — Formed 
with 1st suff. -ed fr. L. obtectus , pp. of obtegere, 
‘to cover up, cover over’, fr. ob- and tegere, ‘to 
cover'. See tegument. 

obtest, v., 1) to call to witness (archaic); 2) to 
beseech; to beg for. — L. obtestari, ‘to call to 
witness; to entreat, beseech, supplicate’, fr. ob- 
and testari, ‘to bear witness’, fr. testis , ‘witness’. 
See testament and cp. words there referred to. 

obtestation, n., supplication. — L. obtestdtio , gen. 
- dnis , ‘earnest entreaty, supplication’, fr. ob - 
testatus , pp. of obtestari. See prec. word and 
-ation. 

obtrude, tr. v., to thrust forward; to force upon; 
intr. v., to intrude. — L. obtrudere , ‘to thrust 
against, push forward’, fr. ob- and trudere , ‘to 
thrust, push, shove’, fr. I.-E. base *treud-, ‘to 
press, push’, whence also Goth, us-priutan , ‘to 
vex’, OE. preotan , ‘to press, afflict, threaten’. 
See threat, and cp. thrust. Cp. also intrude and 
words there referred to. 

obtruncate, tr. v., to cut the head or top from. — 
L. obtruncatus, pp. of obtruncare, ‘to cut off, lop 
off’, fr. ob- and truncare, ‘to cut off’, fr. truncus, 
‘trunk’. See truncate, v. 

obtrusion, n. — Late L. obtrusid, gen. -onis, ‘a 
thrusting against’, fr. L. obtrus-{uni), pp. stem 
of obtrudere. See obtrude and -ion and cp. in- 
trusion and words there referred to. 

obtrusive, adi. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
obtrusus, pp. of obtrudere. See obtrude and cp. 
extrusive, intrusive, protrusive. 

Derivatives: obtru si ve-ly, adv., obtrusive-ness, n. 

obtund, tr. v., to blunt (obsol.) — ME. obtunden , 
fr. L. obt under e (pp. obtusus) ‘to beat against’, 
fr. ob- and tundere , ‘to beat’. See obtuse and cp. 
refund. 

obturate, tr. v., 1) to close or stop (an opening); 



2) to close (the breech of a gun). — L. obturdtus, 
pp. of obturare , ‘to stop, close’, fr. ob- and I.-E. 
*tu-ros, ‘made into a ball, compressed’, fr. base 
*teu~, */«-, ‘to swell, swollen’, whence also tu- 
mere, ‘to swell’, tumidus, ‘swollen’. See tumid 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

obturation, n. — L, obturatio, gen. -dnis, ‘a stop- 
ping, closing’, fr. obturdtus, pp. of obturare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

obturator, n., that which closes or stops an open- 
ing; specif, a device for closing the breech of a 
gun. — ModL. obturator, fr. L. obturdtus, pp. of 
obturare. See obturate and agential suff. -or. 
obturator foramen, a hole between the pubic and 
ischial parts of the innominate bone, hipbone 
( anat .) — Alteration of L. foramen obturatorium, 
a term coined by the anatomist Loder. The name 
is erroneous. It lit. means ‘the obstructing hole’, 
which is a contradiction in itself.The name should 
be foramen obturatum , ‘the obstructed hole’. See 
Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica, p. 223. 
For etymology see obturator and foramen, 
obtuse, adj., 1) not pointed, blunt; 2) dull — L. 
obtusus, ‘blunted’, pp. of obtundere, ‘to beat 
against, to blunt’, fr. ob- and tundere, ‘to beat, 
strike, stump’, which is rel. to tudes, gen. - ditis , 
‘hammer’, and cogn. with OI. tuddti, tundate, 
‘he thrusts’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)tud-, ‘to beat, strike 
push, thrust’. See stint and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives : obtuse-ly, adv., obtuse-ness, n. 
obverse, adj., turned toward the observer. — L. 
obversus, pp. of obvertere, ‘to turn toward’, fr. 
ob- and vertere , ‘to turn’. See version and cp. 
obvert. 

Derivatives: obverse , n., obverse-ly , adv. 
obversion, n., the act of obverting. — Late L. ob- 
versid, gen. -dnis, ‘a turning toward’, fr. L. ob- 
versus, pp. of obvertere. See prec. word and -ion. 
obvert, tr. v. — L. obvertere. See obverse, 
obviate, tr. v., to prevent; to make unnecessary. 

— L. obviatus , pp. of obviare , ‘to meet; to pre- 
vent, hinder’, lit. ‘to go toward’, fr. ob- and via, 
‘way’. See via and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 

obvious, adj., clear, manifest, evident. — L. ob- 
vius, ‘lying in the way’, hence ‘at hand, obvious’, 
fr. ob- and via, ‘way’. See via. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: obvious-ly, adv., obvious-ness, n. 
obvolute, adj., overlapping; specif, used ofleaves 
with overlapping margins (bot.) — L. obvolutus, 
pp. of obvolvere, ‘to wrap round’, fr. ob- and 
volvere, ‘to wrap’. See volute, 
oc-, assimilated form of ob- before c. 
ocarina, n., a small wind instrument with finger- 
holes and a whistle mouthpiece. — It., dimin. of 
oca , ‘goose’, fr. VL. *auca , ‘goose’, whence also 
OProven?. auca, OF. oue, oe, F. oie, ‘goose’. VL. 
*auca is a contraction of *avica, back formation 
of L. avicula, dimin. of avis, ‘bird’. See aviary 
and cp. the second dement in pettitoes. For the 
sense development of VL. *auca, ‘goose’, fr. L. 
avis, ‘bird’, cp. Gk. opvu; (masc. or fem.), ‘bird’, 
(masc.) ‘cock’; (fem.) ‘hen’, ModGk. Spvifla, 
‘hen’. The instrument was called ocarina (lit. ‘a 
goose pipe’) in allusion to its shape, 
occasion, n. — Late ME. occasioun , fr. OF. (= 
F.) occasion, fr. L. occasionem , acc. of occdsio, 
‘fit time, opportunity, occasion’, fr. occasus, pp. 
of occidere , ‘to fall down, fall’, fr. ob- and cadere, 
‘to fall’. See cadence and -ion and cp. Occident. 
Derivatives: occasion-al, adj., occasionalism 
(q.v.), occasion-al-ity, n., occasional-ly, adv. 
occasion, tr. v. — F. occasionner, fr. occasion. See 
occasion, n. 

occasionalism, n., the Cartesian doctrine of oc- 
casional causes (philos.) — See occasion, n., and 
-ism. 

Occident, n., the west ; (cap.) the western countries. 

— ME., fr. MF. (=. F), fr. L. occidentem, acc. 
of occidens , ‘quarter of the setting sun, the west’, 
prop, subst. use of pres. part, of oc-cidere, ‘to 
fall down, to set (said of the sun)’, fr. ob- and 
cadere, ‘to fall’ ; see cadence and -ent and cp. oc- 
casion, n. For the change of Latin d (in cadere) 
to i (in oc-cidere) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 
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occidental, adj., 1) western; 2) (cap.) pertaining to 
the western countries. — F. occidental , fr. L. oc- 
cidentalism ‘western’, fr. Occident, ‘west’. Seeprec. 
word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: Occidental, n., a native of the Oc- 
cident, occidental-ly , adv. 

Occidentalism, n., occidental character. — Form- 
ed from prec. word with suff. -ism. 
Occidentalism n., an advocate of Occidentalism. 
— See occidental and -1st. 

Occident alize, tr. v., to render Occidental. — See 
occidental and -ize. 

occipit-, form of occipito- before a vowel, 
occipital, adj., pertaining to the occiput or the oc- 
cipital bone. — ML. occipitalis , fr. L. occiput, 
gen. occipitis. See occiput and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: occipital , n., the occipital bone, 
occipito-, before a vowel occipit-, combining form 
meaning: 1) occiput; 2) occipital and. — Fr. L. 
occiput, gen. -ids. See next word, 
occiput, n., the back of the head (anat.) — L. oc- 
ciput (gen. occipitis), ‘the back of the head’, fr. 
ob- and caput, ‘head’. See capital, adj., and cp. 
sinciput. For the change of Latin a (in caput) to 
i (in oc-ciput) see abigeat and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

occlude, tr. v., to shut in, to shut out. — L. oc - 
cludere , (pp. occliisus), ‘to shut up, close up’, fr. 
ob- and claudere, ‘to shut, close’. See close, adj. 
For the change of Latin au (in claudere) to £ (in 
oc-cludere ) see accuse and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

occlusion, n., the act of occluding; the state of 
being occluded. — ML. occlusio , gen. -dnis, fr. 
L. occliisus, pp. of occludere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

occlusive, adj., tending to occlude. — Formed 
with suff. -ive fr. L. occliisus , pp. of occludere . 
See occlude. 

occult, adj., 1) hidden, concealed; 2) mysterious, 
mystical. — L. occultus, ‘hidden, concealed, se- 
cret’, pp. of occulere, ‘to cover up, hide, conceal’, 
fr. ob- and *celere, fr. I.-E. base *kel-, ‘to hide, 
cover’, whence also L. celdre, ‘to hide’. See cell 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. conceal. 
Derivatives : occult, n., occultism (q.v.), occultist 
(q.v.), occult-ly, adv., occult-ness, n. 
occult, tr. v., to hide; specif, to hide by occulta- 
tion ( astron .); intr. v., to be hidden. — L. oc- 
cultdre, freq. of occulere (pp. occultus), ‘to hide’. 
See occult, adj. 

occultation, n., hiding, concealment; specif, the 
concealment or eclipse of one heavenly body 
behind another (astron,) — L. occultadd, gen. 
-dnis, ‘a hiding, concealing, concealment’, fr. 
occultdtus, pp. of occultdre , freq. of occulere . 
See occult, v., and -ation. 
occultism, n., 1) belief in occult forces; 2) the 
study of occult arts. — See occult, adj., and -ism. 
occultist, n., one who believes in occultism. — 
A hybrid coined fr. L. occultus , ‘hidden, con- 
cealed, secret’ (see occult, adj.), and -ist, a suff. 
of Greek origin. 

occupancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

occupant, n. — MF. (— F.), fr. OF., fr. L. occu - 
pantem , ace. of occupdns , pres, part, of occupdre, 
‘to take possession of’. See occupy and -ant. 
occupation, n. — F. occupation, fr. L. occupatid- 
nem, acc. of occupado , *a seizing, taking pos- 
session of’, fr. occupatus, pp. of occupdre. See 
next word and -ion. 

Derivative: occupation-al, adj. 
occupy, tr. v. — ME. occupien, fr. MF. (= F.) 
occuper, fr. L. occupdre, ‘to seize, take posses- 
sion of, to possess’, fr. ob- and capere, ‘to catch, 
seize, take hold’. See captive. 

Derivative: occupi-er, n. 

occur, intr. V. — MF. occurrer, fr. L. occurrere , 
‘to run toward, to meet; to present itself, sug- 
gest itself’, fr. ob- and currere, ‘to run’. See 
current, adj. 

occurrence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

occurrent, adj., occurring (rare) — F., fr. L. oc- 
currentem, acc. of occurrens, pres. part, of oc- 
currere. See occur and -ent. 

Derivative: occurrent , n., something that occurs. 



ocean, n. — F. ocean , fr. L. oceanus, fr. Gk. coxe- 
avo?, ‘the great river encompassing the whole 
earth’ ; hence ’the great Outward Sea’ (opposed 
to the Inward or Mediterranean), which is of 
uncertain etymology. Derivative : ocean-ic , adj. 
Oceania, n., collective name for the Central and 
Western Pacific and its islands. — See prec. 
word and 1st -ia. Derivative: Oceani-an, adj. 
Oceanid, n., a daughter of Oceanus; an ocean 
nymph ( Greek mythol.) — Gk. *Dxeom<;, gen. 
’DxsocvcSos, fr. ’Qxeav6<; ‘Oceanus’. See 
Oceanus. 

oceanography, n., that branch of geography which 
deals with the ocean. — Formed on analogy of 
geography fr. Gk. taxeavdi;, ‘ocean’, and -ypa- 
<pta, fr. ypafpeiv, ‘to write’. See ocean and 
-graphy. 

Derivatives: oceanograph-er, n., oceanograph-ic, 
oceanograph-ic-al, adjs. 

Oceanus, n., 1) son of Uranus and Gaia, god of 
the sea before Poseidon ; 2) the immense stream 
supposed to encompass the whole earth ( Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. , Qxeav6?, personifica- 
tion of o>xeav6<;, ‘the great river encompassing 
the whole earth’. See ocean, 
ocellate, oceilated, adj., having ocelli (zool.) — L. 
ocellatus, ‘having little eyes’, fr. ocellus , ‘little 
eye’. See next word and adj. suff. -ate, resp. also 
1st -ed. 

ocellus, n., 1) a little eye; 2) the rudimentary eye 
of certain invertebrates; 3) an eyelike spot (as 
on the feather of a peacock). — L., dimin. of 
oculus, ‘eye’. See ocular. 

ocelot, n., a large wild cat of Central and South 
America. — • F., formed by the French naturalist 
Comte Georges-Louis Leclerc de Buffon (1707- 
1788) fr. Nahuatl ocelotl , ‘jaguar’, 
ocher, ochre, n., an earthy iron oxid, of light 
yellow or brownish color, used as a pigment. — 
Late ME., fr. F. ocre, fr. Late L. ochra, fr. Gk. 
wXP«> ‘yellow ocher*, fr. ‘pale, pale 

yellow, yellow’, a word of uncertain origin. Cp. 
the second element in Melanochrol and in 
Xantochroi. Derivatives: ocher, ochre , tr. v., 
ocher-ish , ocher-ous, ocher-y, adjs. 
ochlocracy, n., government by the mob; mob 
rule. — F. ochlocrade, fr. Gk. oxXoxpax£a, 
‘mob rule’, which is compounded of &X*°S» 
‘populace, mob* which is perh. rel. to 6xetv 
(for *Foxe7v), ‘to carry', and cogn. with L. 
vehere, ‘to carry* (see vehicle), and -xpax£a, 
‘rule of’, fr. xpaxo<;, ‘strength, power, rule*. 
See -cracy. 

ochlocrat, n., an advocate of ochlocracy. — See 
prec. word and combining form -crat. 
ochlocratic, adj., pertaining to ochlocracy. — See 
ochlocracy and adj. suff. -ic. 
ochre, n. — See ocher. 

ochroid, adj., resembling ocher; of a pale yellow 
color. — Gk. cbxpoaSvji;, ‘like ocher, pale, pale 
yellow’, fr. coxp<fc, ‘pale, pale yellow, yellow’, 
and -0E187];, ‘like’, fr. eTSoc, ‘form, shape*. See 

ocher and -oid. 

ocimene, n., an open-chain terpene hydrocar- 
bon, C 10 H ia , obtained from Ocimum basilicum 
(chem.) — Formed fr. ModL. Ocimum (see next 
word) and suff. -ene. 

Ocimum, n., a genus of mites (bot.) — ModL. 
Ocimum, fr. L. ocimum, ‘basil’, fr. Gk. <&xip.av, 
‘basil’, which is prob. rel. to dbcivo?, ‘wild basil’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ak ‘sharp’ (see acrid), and is so 
called from the pungent smell. 

-ock, dimin. suff. — ME. -ok, fr. OE. -oc, -uc. 
o’clock. — For of the clock. See o’ and clock, 
ocotillo, n., a Mexican pine. — Mex. Sp., dimin. 
of ocote, ‘Mexican pine’, fr. Nahuatl ocotl. 
ocrea, n., a tubelike sheath around a stem (bot.) 
— L., ‘a legging, greave’, prob. meaning lit. 
‘something sharp-edged’, and rel. to ocris , ‘a 
rugged, stony mountain’, acer, ‘sharp’. See acrid 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. the 
second element in mediocre, 
ocreate, adj., having an ocrea. — Formed fr. 
prec. word with adj. suff. -ate. 
octa-, before a vowel oct-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘eight’. — Gk. oxxa-, 6 xx-, fr. 6 xto>, 
‘eight’, which is cogn. with L. odd , OI. a$ta, 
a$tau, Goth, ahtau, OE. eahta, ‘eight’ ; see eight. 



The a in 6xxa- is due to the analogy of tux a, 
‘seven’, hw&a, ‘nine’, 8£xa, ‘ten’. Cp. penta- 
and hexa-. 

octachord, n., 1) a musical instrument with eight 
strings; 2) an octave. — Gk. oxTaxopSoq, 
‘having eight strings’, compounded of 6xxa- 
(see octa-) and x°P^> ‘string’. See chord. 
Derivative: octachord-al , adj. 
octad, n., 1) a series of eight numbers (matk.)\ 
2) an atom or radical with the valency of eight 
(chem.) — Gk. dxxas, gen. oxTaSo?, ‘the 
number eight’, fr. oxxa>. See octa- and -ad and 
cp. ogdoad. , 

octagon, n., a plain figure with eight angles and 
eight sides (geom.) — L. octagonos, fr. Gk. 6*xa- 
yovog, ‘eight-angled’, which is compounded of 
oxxa- (see octa-) and -yea vog, from the stem 
of yoma, ‘angle’. See -gon. 

Derivatives : octagon-al, adj., octagon-al-ly, adv. 
octahedral, adj., having the form of an octahe- 
dron. — See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
octahedron, n., a solid figure with eight plane 
faces (geom.) — Gk. oxxaeSpov, neut. of the 
adjective 6xxdcs8po<;, ‘eight-sided’, compounded 
of &xxoc- (see octa-) and eSpa, ‘seat’. See -he- 
dron. 

octamerous, adj., consisting of eight parts in 
each whorl (bot.) — Compounded of octa- and 
Gk. pipot;, ‘part’. See -merous. 
octameter, adj., having eight metrical feet (pros.) 

— L., fr. Gk. oxxapexpos, ‘having eight meas- 
ures', which is compounded of 6xxa- (see octa-) 
and (iixpov, ‘mdisure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm*. 

octameter, n., a verse of eight metrical feet (pros.) 

— See octameter, adj. 

octan, adj., recurring every eighth day. — Form- 
ed with suff. -an fr. L. octo, ‘eight*. See octa-. 
octane, n., a hydrocarbon of the methane series 
C 8 H 18 (chem.) — Coined fr. oct- and -ane. 
octangular, adj., having eight angles. — Formed 
with suff. -ar fr. L. octangulus, ‘eight-cornered’, 
fr. octo, ‘eight’, and angulus, ‘corner’. See 
octa- and angle and cp. angular, 
octant, n., 1) the eighth part of a circle; an angle 
or arc of 45° (geom.); 2) the position of one 
heavenly body when it is 45 0 distant from another 
(astron.) ; an instrument with an arc of 45°, used 
for measuring angles (opt.) — Late L. octans, 
gen. -antis, ‘the eighth part’, formed on analogy 
of L. quadrans (see quadrant) fr. octo , ‘eight*. 
See octa-. 

octarchy, n., a government by eight rulers. — 
Compounded of oct- and -apx^ot, ‘rule of’, fr. 
dtpX^, ‘leader, chief, ruler’. See -archy. 
octastich, n., a stanza or poem consisting of 
eight verses. - — Gk. 6 xx<x<txlxos, ‘of eight lines’, 
compounded of 6xxa- (see octa-) and ctxlxoc, 
‘row, line, rank; verse* ; see stichic and cp. acros- 
tic and words there referred to. 
octastyle, adj., having eight columns in front. — 
L. odastylos, fr. Gk. taxaaxuXot;, ‘having eight 
columns’, which is compounded of oxxa- (see 
octa-) and crxuXo?, ‘pillar, column’. See style, 
‘gnomon’. 

Octateuch, n., the first eight books of the Bible — 
Eccles. L. octateuchus, fr. Gk. 6xxaxei>x°S (scil. 
(3t[3Xo<; ) , ‘a book consisting of eight volumes’, 
compounded of 6xxa- (see octa-) and xeux°S, 
‘tool, implement’, later ‘book’, which is rel. to 
xuxeiv, ‘to make, construct, fashion’. See Pen- 
tateuch and cp. Hexateuch, Heptateuch, 
octavalent, adj., having a valence of eight (chem.) 

— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. oxxto, ‘eight’ (see 
octa-), and L. valens, pres. part, of valere, ‘to 
have power’. See -valent. 

octave, n., 1) the eight days beginning with a 
feast day; 2) a stanza of eight lines; esp. the 
first eight lines of a sonnet; 3) a) the interval 
between the first and eighth degree of a diatonic 
scale; b) the eighth full tone above or below 
any note (mus.) ; 4) an organ stop — F., fr. L. 
octdva (scil. pars), ‘an eighth (part)’, fern, of oc- 
tdvus , ‘eight’, fr. odd, ‘eight’. See octa- and cp. 
ottava rima, utas. 

Derivative: octav-al , adj. 

Octavia, fem. PN. — L., fern, of Octavius. See 
next word. 
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Octavius, masc. PN. — L., lit. ‘the eighth born’, 
fr. octavus, ‘eighth’, fr. octo, ‘eight’. See octa- 
and cp. octave. 

octavo, n., I) a book in which each sheet is 
folded into eight leaves or sixteen pages ; 2) the 
size of such a book. — Fr. L. in octavo, ‘in the 
eighth’, fr. in, ‘in’, and octavus, ‘eighth’. See in, 
prep., and octave. 

octennial, adj., happening every eight years. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. octennium , ‘a 
period of eight years’, fr. octo , ‘eight’, and an- 
nus, ‘year’. See octa- and annual. For the change 
of Latin a (in annus) to e (in oct-ennium ) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
octet, also octette, n., 1) a group of eight; esp. the 
first eight lines of a sonnet; 2) ( mus .) a composi- 
tion for eight instruments or eight voices. — 
Formed on analogy of duet fr. L. octo , ‘eight’. 
See octa-. 

octillion, n., 1) in the United States and France, 
athou sand raised to the ninth power (i.e. 1 
followed by 27 zeros); 2) in Great Britain and 
Germany, a million raised to the eighth power 
(i.e. 1 followed by 48 zeros). — F. octillion, 
formed fr. L. octo, ‘eight’ (see octa-), on analogy 
of million (q.v.) Cp. billion and words there re- 
ferred to. 

octo-, combining form meaning ‘eight’. — Gk. 
oxtco-, fr. 6 kt(o, ‘eight’. See octa-. 

October, n. — L. October ( mensis ), lit. ‘the eighth 
month (of the Roman year)’, fr. octo, ‘eight’; 
see octa-. (The Roman year began with March; 
cp. September, November , December ). 
octodecimo, n., 1) a book in which each sheet is 
folded into eighteen leaves; 2) the size of such a 
book. — Fr. L. in octodecimo, ‘in the eighteenth’, 
fr. in, ‘in’, and octodecimus, ‘eighteenth’, fr. oc- 
todecim , ‘eighteen’, which is compounded of oc- 
to, ‘eight’, and decern , ‘ten’. See octa- and deci- 
mal and cp. octavo. 

octogenarian, adj., eighty years old; between the 
years 80 and 90; n„ a person eighty years old or 
between the years 80 and 90. — Formed with 
suff. -an fr. L. octogenarius , ‘consisting of 
eighty’, fr. octogeni, ‘eighty each’, which is rel. 
to octoginta , ‘eighty’, fr. octo, ‘eight’. See octa-. 
octonal, adj., octonary. — See next word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

octonary, adj., pertaining to the number eight; 
consisting of eight; n., a group of eight; esp. a 
stanza of eight lines (pros.) — L. octondrius, 
‘consisting of eight’, fr. octdni, ‘eight each’, fr. 
octo , ‘eight’. See octa-. 

octopod, n., any animal pertaining to the Octo- 
poda. — See octopus. 

Derivatives: octopod-an , octopod-ous, adjs. 
Octopoda, n. pi., a suborder of mollusks (zool.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. 6xT<i>7rou<;, gen. 6 xtco 710805, 
‘having eight feet’. See next word. 

octopus, 1) (cap.) a genus of the eight-armed 
Cephalopoda; 2) any member of this genus. — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 6 xt<1>7:ou 5, ‘eight-footed’, fr. 
6 xtc(>, ‘eight’, and 7ro6<;, gen. 71:0865, ‘foot’. See 
octo- and -pod and cp. prec. word, 
octoroon, n., the offspring of a white and a qua- 
droon. — Formed on analogy of quadroon fr. 
L. octo , ‘eight’ (see octa-) ; so called in allusion 
to his having one eighth negro blood, 
octosyllabic, adj., having eight syllables. — 
Compounded of octo- and syllabic, 
octosyllable, n., a word or line of eight syllables. 

— Compounded of octo- and syllable. 

octroi, n., 1) a tax levied on goods entering a 
town; 2) the office where such taxes are collect- 
ed; 3) the officials collecting them. — F., prop, 
‘grant, concession’, fr. octroyer, ‘to grant, con- 
cede’, fr. VL. *auctorizdre, fr. Late L. auctdrare , 
‘to grant’, fr. L. auctor , ‘he that brings about, 
master; one who becomes security for some- 
thing*. See author and cp. authorize, 
octuple, adj., eightfold. — L. octuplus , ‘eightfold’, 
formed fr. octo, ‘eight’, and suff. -plus ‘-fold’, 
which is rel. to plicare, ‘to fold’. See octa- and 
ply, v. 

Derivative: octuple , tr. v., to multiply by 
eight. 

ocular, adj., pertaining to the eye or sight. — L. 
ocularis, ‘pertaining to the eye', fr. oculus , ‘eye’, 



fr. I.-E. base *oq w -, ‘to see’, whence also Goth. 
augo , OE. cage, ‘eye’. See eye and cp. optic. Cp. 
also ocellus, inoculate, inveigle, oeil-de-boeuf, 
oeillade, and the second element in monocle, 
monocular, binocular, antler. 

Derivatives: ocular , n., eyepiece of an optical 
instrument, ocular-ly, adv. 

oculist, n., a physician specializing in the treat- 
ment of eye diseases; an ophthalmologist. — F. 
oculiste, formed fr. L. oculus, ‘eye’, with suff. 
-iste. See ocular and -ist. 

oculomotor, adj., moving the eyeball (anat.) — 
Compounded of L. oculus, ‘eye’, and motor, 
‘mover’. See ocular and motor. 

od, n., a hypothetical force supposed to manifest 
itself in magnetism, mesmerism, etc. — G. Od, 
an invented word; coined by Baron Karl von 
Reichenbach (1788-1869) in 1850. Cp. odyl. 

odal, n., among the early Teutonic peoples, un- 
interrupted possession of land (law) — ON. 
odal (whence also Swed. odal , Dan. ode l ), rel. 
to OE. xdele, ‘noble’. See articling and cp. 
words there referred to. 

odalisque, n., a female slave in an Oriental 
harem. — F., fr. Turk, odalique , ‘maidservant’, 
lit. ‘chambermaid’, fr. odah , ‘chamber’, and -life, 
a suff. expressing function. This suff. was con- 
fused with the Greek suff. -isk(os), ‘of the nature 
of, belonging to’, thus odalique became odalis- 
que. 

odd, adj. — ME. odde, ‘odd, unique’, fr. ON. 
oddi , ‘point of land, angle, triangle’, whence 
the meaning ‘third number; odd number’, rel. 
to ON. oddr , ‘point (of a weapon)’, Dan. od, 
‘point’, Swed. udd, ‘point’, udda, ‘odd’, OE. ord , 
‘point of a weapon; spear; source, beginning, 
origin ; chief’, OS. ord, ‘point’, OFris. ord, ‘point, 
place’, Du. oord, ‘place, region, (holiday) re- 
sort’, OHG. ort, ‘point (esp. of a weapon or a 
tool), angle, edge, beginning’, MHG. ort , ‘point’ 
(esp. of a weapon or a tool’), G. Ort, ‘place’, fr. 
Teut. base *uzda-\ cogp. with Alb. ust, ‘ear of 
grain’, Lith. us-nis, ‘thistle’. 

Derivatives: odd-ly, adv., oddity (q.v.), oddment 
(q.v.), odd-ness , n., odds (q.v.) 

oddity, n. — A hybrid coined fr. odd and -ity, a 
suff. derived fr. L. -itas. 

oddment, n., an odd piece, a remnant. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. odd and -ment, a suff. derived fr. 
L. -mentum. 

odds, n. pi., difference in favor of one as against 
another, balance of advantage; advantage. — 
From the adjective odd. 

ode, n., 1) orig. a poem intended to be sung; 2) in 
modem use, a lyric poem of exalted style. — 
MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. ode, 6da, fr. Gk. 987}, 
contraction of aoiSr), ‘song’, rel. to aei&o), ‘I 
sing’, which prob. stands for *a (u)-ei-8« and 
is rel. to otojStov [for *a (u )-tj-8cov 1 , ‘nightingale’, 
auSyj (for a-u&q ), ‘voice, tone, sound’, auSito 
(for dc-uSiw), ‘I talk, speak’, and cogn. with OI. 
vddati, ‘speaks, utters, sings’, Lith. vadinu , vadin - 
ti, ‘to call, name’, OSlav. vada, ‘slander, calum- 
ny’, OH G far-wa^on, ‘to deny’. Cp. Odeum and 
the second element in comedy, epode, hymnode, 
melody, monody, palinode, parody, psalmody, 
prosody, rhapsody, terpodion, threnody, tragedy. 

-ode, suff. meaning ‘like, something like’, as in 
argyrode, geode. — Gk. (masc. and fem.), 

-6>8e5 ( neut .), ‘like’, formed fr. combining 
vowel -o- and eT8o 5 , ‘form, shape’, hence lit. mean- 
ing ‘of the same form or shape’. See -oid and cp. 
the second element in Aleyrodes, Campodes, 
collodion, Lithodes, Lygodium, plasmodium. 

-ode, suff. meaning ‘way’. — Fr. Gk. 6865, ‘way, 
path’. See odograph and cp. the second element 
in anode, cathode. 

Odeum, n., 1) a hall for musical performances in 
ancient Greece and Rome; 2) in modern use, a 
concert hall. — L. odeum, fr. Gk. ‘a pub- 

lic building at Athens designed for musical 
performances’, fr. 98^, ‘song. See ode. 

odic, adj., pertaining to an ode. — See ode and 
adj. suff. -ic and cp. Gk. 981x65, ‘fond of sing- 
ing, musical’. 

odic, adj., pertaining to an od. — Formed fr. od 
with adj. suff. -ic. 

Odin, n., the chief deity of Norse mythology. — 



Dan., fr. ON. Odinn, rel. to OS. Wodan , OE. 
Woden, OHG. Wuotan. See Woden and cp. 
words there referred to. 

odious, adj., hateful; disgusting. — ME,, fr. MF. 
odieus (F. odieux), fr. L. odidsus, ‘hateful, offen- 
sive, unpleasant’, fr. odium. See odium. 
Derivatives: odious-ly, adv., odious-ness, n. 
odium, n., hatred, opprobrium, disgust. — L. 
ddium, ‘hatred, offense, annoyance, disgust’, rel. 
to odi, odisse, ‘to hate’, cogn. with Arm. ateam, 
‘I hate’, ateli, ‘hateful, odious’, ON. atall, OE. 
atol, ‘dire, horrid, loathsome’, perh. also with 
Gk. o86aaaol>ou, ‘to be grieved at, be angry at’ ; 
fr. I.-E. base *od- y ‘to hate’, which is perh. orig. 
identical with *od- , ‘to smell’. See odor and cp. 
Odysseus. Cp. also noisome, annoy. 

Odobenus, n.,the genus consisting of the walrus- 
es (zool.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 68^v, 
‘tooth’, and (Sodveiv, ‘to walk’ (see odonto- and 
base, n.); so called in allusion to the use of the 
tusks in walking. 

Odocoiieus, n., a genus including various species 
of deer (zool.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
o8cov, ‘tooth’, and X0IX05, ‘hollow’. Seeodonto- 
and coelo-. 

odograph, n., an instrument recording the dis- 
tance traveled. — Compounded of Gk. 6865, 
‘way’, and -ypx<p 05, fr. ypajpeiv, ‘to write’. The 
first element derives fr. I.-E. base *sed-, ‘to go’, 
whence also OSlav. choda, ‘a walking, going’, 
choditi, ‘to walk, go’.OI. a-sad-,' to go,approach\ 
ut-sad, ‘to step aside, disappear’, L. cedere 
(for *ce-zdere), ‘to go, go away, yield’. Cp. -ode, 
‘way’, and anode, cathode, Diodia, electrode, 
episode, exodus, hexode, method, parodos, period, 
stomodeum, synod. I.-E. base *sed -, ‘to go’, is 
identical with *sed-, ‘to sit’, the original sense 
of the base having been ‘to place (either the 
seat in order to sit down, or the foot on the 
ground in order to go)’. See sedentary and cp. 
cede. For the second element see -graph. The 
spelling odograph is prob. due to the influence 
of next word (q.v.) 

odometer, n., an instrument attached to the wheel 
of a vehicle for measuring the distance traveled. 
— Gk. 686fX£Tpov, ‘instrument for measuring 
distance’, compounded of 6865, ‘way’, and pi- 
xpov, ‘measure’. For the first element see prec. 
word, for the second see meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
The spelling odometer is due to the influence of 
F. odo metre. 

odont-, form of odonto- before a vowel. 

-odont, combining form meaning ‘tooth or teeth’, 
as in lophodont , conodont. — From the stem of 
Gk. o8cov, gen. 086VT05, ‘tooth’. See odonto-. 
odontalgia, n., toothache ( med .) — Medical L., 
compounded of odont- and Gk. -aXyla, fr. 
aXyo?, ‘pain’. See -algia. 

Derivative: odontalg-ic, adj. 
odontiasis, n., teething. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
oSorriaau;, ‘teething’, formed fr. oSovxiav, ‘to 
cut teeth', fr. 68«v, gen. 686vxo5, ‘tooth’. See 
odonto- and -iasis. 

odontic, adj., pertaining to the teeth. — Gk. oSov- 
xix6 5, fr. 68 cov, gen. 686vxo5, ‘tooth’. See 
odonto-. 

odonto-, before a vowel odont-, combining form 
meaning ‘tooth’ or ‘teeth’, as in odontoblast , 
odontology. — Gk. o8ovto-, o8ovt-, fr. oScov, 
gen. 686VT05, ‘tooth’, assimilated fr. *e8ovx- 
(cp. Aeol. I8 ovte 5, ‘teeth’), prob. orig. a pres, 
part, of I.-E, base *ed ‘to eat’, and lit. meaning 
‘that which eats’. See tooth and cp. words there 
referred to. 

odontoblast, n., one of the layers of cells on the 
outside of the pulp of a tooth which produce 
the dentine (anat.) — Compounded of odonto- 
and Gk. pXawsxo?, ‘bud, sprout, shoot’. See -blast. 
Derivative: odontoblast-ic , adj. 

Odontoglossum, n., a genus of tropical American 
orchids; (not cap.) any plant of this genus (bot.) 
— - ModL., compounded of odonto- and Gk. 
yX&uaa, ‘tongue’. See gloss, ‘interpretation’, 
odontoid, adj., toothlike. — Gk. oSovtoeiSy)?, 
compounded of 68&>v, gen. 080VT05, ‘tooth’, 
and ‘like’, fr. dSoq, ‘form, shape’. See 

odont- and -oid and cp. dentoid. 
odontolith, n., dental tartar. — Compounded of 
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odonto- and Gk. Xl9-og, ‘stone’. See -lith. 
odontology, n., the study of the teeth and their 
diseases. — * Compounded of odonto- and Gk. 
-Xoyioc, fr. -X 6 yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: odontolog-ic-al , adj., odontolog-ist, 
n. 

odontoloxia, n., irregularity of the teeth {dent.) — 
Medical L., compounded of odonto- and Gk. 
Xo!; 6 g, ‘slanting’. See loxo- and 1st -ia. 
odontoma, n., a tumor originating from a tooth 
( med .) — Medical L., coined by the German 
pathologist Rudolf Ludwig Karl Virchow 
(1821-1902) fr. odont- and -oma. 
odontophore, n., a ribbonlike organ of certain 
mollusks covered with minute teeth. — Gk. 
68 ovTo<p 6 pog, ‘bearing teeth’, compounded of 
oScov, gen. oSovrog, ‘tooth’, and -<p 6 p og, ‘bear- 
er’. See odonto- and -phore. 

Derivative: odontophor-ous, adj. 
odontosis, n., dentition. — Medical L., formed 
with suff. -osis fr. Gk. 68 d>v, gen. oSovirog, 
‘tooth’. See odonto-. 

odor, odour, n. — ME. odour , fr. AF. odour , fr. 
OF. odor (F. odeur ), fr. L. oddrem , acc. of odor, 
‘smell, scent, odor', which is cogn. with Gk. 
$£eiv, ‘to smell’, 6 o 9 podvea$at (for * 6 To-cppa£- 
veaDai, -ts- having become -j-), ‘to smell, scent, 
track by scent’, Arm. hot, ‘smell, odor’ (whence 
hotim, ‘I smell’), Lith. uodiiu, uosti, Lett, uoiu, 
uost , ‘to smell’, OCzech. jadati, ‘to search, in- 
quire’ (lit. ‘to nose, smell out’). Alb. amt (for 
*odma ), ‘unpleasant odor’. See olfactory and cp. 
Olax, olid, redolent. Cp. also osmium and words 
there referred to. Cp. also odium, 
odorant, adj., emitting an odor, fragrant. — ME. 
odoraunt , fr. MF. (= F.) odorant , fr. L. oddran - 
tem, acc. of odordns, pres. part, of odorare, ‘to 
scent, perfume’, fr. odor. See odor and -ant. 
odorate, adj., scented (archaic). — L. odoratus , 
‘scented, fragrant’, pp. of odorare. See prec. 
word. 

odoriferous, adj., emitting an odor, fragrant. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. odorifer , ‘fragrant’, 
lit. ‘bearing odor’, fr. odor , ‘smell, scent, odor’, 
and the stem of ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See odor 
and -ferons. 

Derivatives: odoriferous-ly, adv., odoriferous- 
ness, n. 

odorimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
intensity of odor. — A hybrid coined fr. L. odor , 
‘smell, scent, odor’, and Gk. pteTpov, ‘measure’; 
see odor and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. The cor- 
rect form is osmometer , fr. Gk. 6 aptrj, ‘smell’, 
and ptixpov, ‘measure’. 

odorize, tr. v., to perfume. — Formed fr. L. odor 
(see odor) with suff. -ize. 

odorous, adj., emitting an odor, scented, fra- 
grant. — L. odorus, ‘emitting an odor, fragrant’, 
fr. odor. See odor. For E. -ous, as equivalent to 
L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: odorous-ly, adv., odorous-ness, n. 
-odus, combining form meaning ‘-toothed’. — 
ModL., fr. Gk. -oSoug, fr. o 8 oug, a secondary 
form of 6 S<i>v, gen. 68 ovrog, ‘tooth’. See odon- 
to-. 

odyl, n., od. — A hybrid coined fr. od and Gk. 
uXtj, ‘matter, material’. See -yl. 

Odynerus, n., a genus of wasps ( entomol .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 6 Si)V 7 ]pog, ‘painful’, fr. oSuvr], 
‘pain’. See -odynia. 

-odynia, combining form denoting pain (in a speci- 
fied part of the body or caused by specified 
circumstances), as in acrodynia, crymodynia. — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. -oSuvta, fr. 68 uv 7 j, ‘pain’, 
lit. ‘that which eats or consumes’, fr. I.-E. base 
*ed-, ‘to eat’, whence also Gk. £ 8 eiv, L. edere, 
‘to eat’. See eat. 

Odysseus, n., king of Ithaca and one of the Greek 
leaders of the Trojan war, hero of the Odyssey; 
Ulysses. — Gk. ’OSuaeretig, ‘Odysseus, Ulysses’, 
of uncertain origin; perh. rel. to oSuoaaa&ai, 
‘to be grieved at, be angry at’, and cogn. with L. 
odi , odisse , ‘to hate’. See odium and cp. next 
word. Cp. also Ulysses. 

Odyssey, n., 1) the second of the Homeric epics,, 
describing the wanderings and adventures of 



Odysseus during the ten years after the fall of 
Troy; 2) (sometimes not cap.) any long wander- 
ings. — L. Odyssea, fr. Gk. ’OSoaaetix or 
’OSuotretoc, fr. ’OSuaaeug. See prec. word and 
2nd -y. 

oecist, n., a colonist. — Gk. obucrrijc, ‘colonizer’, 
from the stem of olxECetv, ‘to build d house, to 
found a new settlement’, fr. olxog, ‘house’. See 
economy and -ist. 

oeco- combining form. — See eco-. 
oecology, n. — See ecology, 
oecumenic, oecumenical, adjs. — See ecumenic, 
ecumenical. 

oecus, n., a room or hall in a house. — L., fr. Gk. 

olxog, ‘house’. See economy, 
oedema, n. — See edema. 

Oedipus, n., the son of Laius and Jocasta, king 
and queen of Thebes, who unknowingly slew 
his father and married his mother; he solved the 
riddle of the Sphinx (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. OESErcoug, lit. ‘swell-foot’, fr. oESav, ‘to 
swell’, and rrotig (gen. 7toS6g), ‘foot’. See edema 
and -pod. 

oeil-de-boeuf, n., a round or oval window (archil.) 

— F. ail-de-bauf , lit. ‘eye of an ox’, fr. ail (fr. 
L. o cuius), ‘eye’, de, ‘from, of’ (fr. L. de, ‘from, 
away from’), and bauf (fr. L. bovem , acc. of 
bos), ‘ox’. See ocular, de- and beef. 

oeillade, n., an amorous glance. — F. aillade, fr. 

ail, ‘eye’, fr. L. oculus. See ocular and -ade. 
oen-, form of oeno- before a vowel. 

Oenanthe, n., a genus of plants, the water drop- 
wort (bot.) — L. oenanthe, ‘vine shoot, the vine; 
dropwort’, fr. Gk. oivdv&y], of s.m., which is 
compounded of otv7), ‘vine’, and dv&og, ‘flow- 
er’. See vine and anther. 

oenanthic, adj., having the odor of wine; hence 
2) oenanthic add (C 14 H 26 0 2 ), acid obtained 
from oenanthic ether. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ic fr. L. oenanthe. See prec. word. 

Oeneus, n., king of Calydon in Aetolia, father of 
Clymenus, Meleager, Dejanira and Gorgo 
(Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. OEveug, fr. alvog, 
‘wine’. See vine. 

oeno-, before a vowel oen-, pertaining to wine. 

— Gk. oEvo-, oEv-, fr. olvog, ‘wine’. See vine 
and cp. wine. 

oenology, n., the study of wine. — Compounded 
of oeno- and Gk. -XoyEa, fr. -X6yog, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: oenolog-ical, adj., oenolog-ist , n. 
oenomel, n., a beverage made of wine and honey, 
drunk by the ancient Greeks ( Greek antiq.) — 
Late L. oenomeli , fr. Gk. otvopLeXi, which is 
compounded of olvog, ‘wine’, and piXi, ‘honey’. 
See vine and mel. 

oenometer, n., an alcoholometer. — Compounded 
of oeno- and Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’, and cp. vinometer. 

Oenone, n., a nymph of Mount Ida, wife of 
Paris ( Greek mythol. ) — L., fr. Gk. OEvuwt}, 
fr. olvog, ‘wine’. See vine, 
oenophilist, n., a lover of wine. — Formed with 
suff. -ist fr. oeno- and Gk. cptXog, ‘lover’. See 
-phiie. 

Oenothera, n., a genus of plants, the evening 
primrose (bot.) — L., name of a plant fr. Gk. 
oEvofhrjpag, a plant, the root of which smells of 
wine, compounded of olvog, ‘wine’, and #7]pav, 
‘to hunt after, seek’. For the first element see 
vine. The second element is a derivative of IHjpcc, 
‘hunting, chase’, fr. D^p, ‘wild beast’. See 
therio- and cp. words there referred to. 
o’er, adv. and prep. — Poetic contraction of 
over. 

oersted, n., the C.G.S. unit of magnetic reluc- 
tance. — Named after the Danish physicist 
Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851). 
oesophageal, adj. — See esophageal, 
oesophagus, n. — See esophagus. 

Oestrelata. n., a genus of petrels (ornithol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. otaTpirjXaTog, ‘driven by a 
gadfly’, compounded of olcrupog, ‘gadfly’, and 
verbal adj. of eXauveiv, ‘to drive’. See estros 
and elastic. 

oestrus, n. — See estrus. 

oeuvre, n., a work; esp. a work of literature. — - 



F. auvre, ‘work’, fr. L. opera. See operate, opus 
and cp. chef-d’oeuvre, hors d’oeuvre. 
of, prep. — ME. of, ‘of, off’, fr. OE. of, unstress- 
ed form of af, ‘of, from, away from, off’, rel. 
to OS., ON. af OFris. af, of, of s.m., MLG. af, 
MDu. af, a\e, Du. af, ‘off, dowff, OHG. aba , 
ab, MHG. abe, ab, G. ab, ‘off, from, down’, 
Goth, af, ‘away from’, cogn. with OI. dpa, 
Avestic apa , ‘away from’, Hitt, apa, ‘behind’, 
Gk. arc 6, ‘away from, from’, L. ab, ‘away from, 
from’ (orig. *ap, cp. ap-erio, ‘I open’). Alb. 
prape (for *per-ape), ‘back, again’, Lith. apacid , 
Lett, apaksa, ‘the lower part’. Cp. off, ebb. Cp. 
also ab-, apo-, post-, 
of-, assimilated form of ob- before/, 
off, adv., prep, and adj. — The stressed form of 
of. Cp. offal, offing, offish, and the second ele- 
ment in doff. 

off, n., the offside ( cricket ) — Fr. off, adj. 
offal, n., 1) waste parts; 2) refuse. — Lit. ‘that 
which falls off’ ; formed from off, adv., and fall, 
n. Cp. Du. afval, G. Abfall. 
offcast, adj, and n. — Compounded of off, adv., 
and cast. 

offend, intr. and tr. v. — ME. offenden , fr. MF. 
ojfendre, fr. L. offendere, ‘to strike against, hit 
upon, hurt; to stumble, commit an offense; to 
find fault with, be displeased with’, formed fr. 
ob- and -fendere (found only in compounds), ‘to 
thrust, strike’, fr. I.-E. base *g w hen-, ‘to strike’. 
See defend and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: ojfend-ed, adj., offend-ed-ly, adv., 
offend-ed-ness , n., offend-er, n. 
offense, offence, n. — ME. offense , offence , fr. 
OF. (= F.) offense, fr. L. offensa, ‘a striking 
against; offense’, prop, fem pp. of offendere. 
See offend. 

offensive, adj. — ML. offensivus, fr. L. offensus , 
pp. of offendere. See prec. word and -ive. 
Derivatives: offensive , n., offensive-ly , adv., 
offensive-ness, n. 

offer, tr. and intr. v. — ME. offren, fr. earlier 
offrien , fr. OE. offrian , ‘to bring offering, to 
sacrifice’, fr. L. offerre to bring before, present, 
offer’, fr. ob- and ferre , ‘to bear, carry’; see 
bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. words there referred to. 
The sense development of the English word was 
influenced by F. offrir, ‘to offer’. See bear, 
‘to carry’, and cp. confer and words there 
referred to. 

offer, n. — ME. offre, fr. OF. (= F.) offre, verbal 
n. fr. offrir , ‘to offer’, fr. VL. *offerlre, which 
corresponds to L. offerre. See offer, v. 
offering, n. — ME. offring , offering , fr. OE. off- 
rung, ‘offering’, verbal n. fr. offrian, ‘to offer’. 
See offer, v., and subst. suff. -ing. 
offertory, n., that part of the mass at which offer- 
ings are made; the offerings themselves. — 
Eccles L. offertorium, ‘place to which offerings 
were brought’, fr. VL. offertus (corresponding 
to L. oblatus), pp. of L. offerre. See offer and 
subst. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: offertori-al, adj. 
office, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. officium, 
‘service’ (in Eccles. L., ‘church service’), which 
stands for *opi-faciom, lit. ‘work-doing’, fr. 
ops, gen. opis, ‘power, might, abundance, means, 
wealth, treasure’, and the stem of facere, ‘to 
make, do’. (Cp. L. opi-fex, ‘workman, artist’, 
lit. ‘one who does a work’, which is compounded 
of the same two elements.) The first element is 
rel. to L. opus, ‘work, labor, exertion; see opus. 
For the second element see fact. Cp. officinal, 
usine. For the change of Latin d (in facere ) to i 
(in of-ficium ) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

officer, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) officier, fr. ML. 
officiarius, fr. L. officium. See prec. word and 
agential suff. -er. 

Derivative: officer, tr. v. 
official, adj. — ME., fr. OF. official (F. officiel ), 
fr. Late L. officidlis, ‘pertaining to an office or 
service’, fr. L. officium. See office and adj. suff. 
-al. 

Derivatives: official, n., official-ism, n., official- 
ist, n., officialize, tr. v., official-ly, adv. 
officiant, n., an officiating priest or minister. — 
ML. officians, gen. -antis, pres. part, of officiare. 
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See officiate and -ant. 

officiary, adj., pertaining to, or connected with, 
the holding of an office. — ML. officidrius , fr. 
L. officium. See office and adj. suff. -ary. 
officiate, intr. v., to perform a duty; esp. to per- 
form the duties of a priest. — ML. officiat-(um ), 
pp. stem of officiare, ‘to perform divine service’, 
fr. L. officium. See office and verbal suff. -ate. 
officinal, adj., kept in stock by a druggist. — ML. 
officinalis, ‘belonging to a workshop’, fr. L. 
officina, ‘workshop’, which stands for *opiftcina, 
fr .opifex, gen. opificis , ‘workman’. See office, stiff, 
-ine (representing L. - inus ) and adj. suff. -al. 
officious, adj., 1) friendly, obliging (archaic); 2) 
meddlesome, interfering; 3) unofficial, informal 
(diplomacy). — L. officidsus , ‘dutiful, complai- 
sant, obliging’, fr. officium. See office and -ous. 
Derivatives: officious-ly, adv., officious-ness , n. 
offing, n., the distant part of the sea, as far as it 
can be seen from the shore. — Formed fr. off, 
adv., and subst. suff. -ing. 
offish, adj., inclined to be aloof. — Formed fr. 
off, adv., and adj. suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: offish -ly, adv., offish- ness, n. 
offprint, n., a separate reprint of an article. — 
Coined by Skeat fr. off and print, as loan trans- 
lation of G. Separatabdruck. 

Derivative: offprint , tr. v., to reprint separately, 
offset, n., that which sets off; an offshoot. — 
Compounded of off, adv., and set, n. 
Derivative: offset , tr. and intr. v. 
offshoot, n. — Compounded of off, adj., and shoot, 
offspring, n. — ME. offspring, fr. OE. offspring , fr. 
off, ‘of, off’, and springan, ‘to spring’. See of and 
spring, v. 

oft, adv., often ( archaic or poet.) — ME., fr. OE. 
offt, rel. to OS. offt, offto , OFris. offta, Dan. offte, 
Swed. offta , OHG. offto, MHG. offte , offt , G. oft, 
ON. opt, Goth, uffta, ‘often’; of uncertain origin, 
often, adv. — ME. offte, often , extended fr. oft. 
See oft. 

ogam, ogham, ogum, n., ancient Irish form of 
writing. — Ir. ogham, fr. Olr. ogam, ogum , gen- 
erally derived fr. Ogma Mac Eladan, the legen- 
dary inventor of this sytem of writing. 
Derivative: ogam-ic , ogham-ic, ogum-ic, adj. 
ogdoad, n., 1) the number eight; 2) a group of 
eight. — Late L. ogdoas, gen. -adis, fr. Gk. 
oySoat;, gen. -aSoc, ‘the number eight’, fr. 
oySooq, eighth’, fr. oxtw, ‘eight’. See octa- and 
suff. -ad and cp. octad. 

ogee, n., 1) a molding having an S-shaped curve; 
2) an S-shaped curve. — F. ogive. See ogive, 
ogival, adj., having the form of an ogive. — See 
next word and adj. suff. -al. 
ogive, n., 1) the diagonal rib of a Gothic vault; 2) 
a pointed or Gothic arch. — F. ogive, earlier 
also spelled augive; of uncertain origin. Cp. 
ogee. 

ogle, intr. v., 1) to keep looking amorously; 2) tr. 
v., to look at amorously. — Of LG. origin. Cp. 
LG. oegeln, freq. of oegen, ‘to look at’, rel. to 
Du. ogen, ‘to look at’, fr. oog, ‘eye’. See eye. 
Derivatives: ogle , n., ogl-er , n. 

Ogpu, n., formerly, the secret service of Soviet 
Russia. — Russ., formed from the initials of 
O bjedinionnoje G osudarstvennoje Politicheskoje 
XJpravlenie (United Government Political Ad- 
ministration). 

ogre, n., 1) a man-eating giant; a hideous or 
cruel man. — F., first used by Perrault in his 
fairy stories, 1697; in English it appears first 
(spelled hogre ) in a translation of a French 
version of the Arabian Nights; fr. Byzantine 
Ogur, ‘Hungarian’. The sense development is 
due to a confusion of the Hungarians with the 
Huns and the Tartars. See Wiener in Anglia, 
XXIII, 107, and Meyer-Lubke, Romanisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch, p. 446, No. 6048. 
Cp. Ugrian. 

Derivatives: ogre-ish , adj., ogr-ess, n. 

Ogygian, adj., primeval, prehistoric. — Lit. ‘per- 
taining to Ogygius’, fr.L. Ogygius, fr. Gk. 
’Qyuytoc, fr. Qyuy7]?, name of a mythical king 
of Attica. For the ending see suff. -ian. 
oh, interj. — Of imitative origin. Cp. O. 
ohm, n., the unit of electrical resistance. — G. 
Ohm, from the name of the German physicist 



Georg Simon Ohm (1787-1854). 

Derivatives: ohmage (q.v.), ohm-ic, adj. 
ohmage, n., electrical resistance expressed in 
ohms. — Formed fr. ohm with suff. -age. 
ohmic, adj., 1) of an ohm; 2) measured in ohms. 
— Formed fr. ohm with adj. suff. -ic. 
ohm-meter, n., an instrument for measuring elec- 
trical resistance. — Formed fr. ohm and -meter, 
oho, interj. — Compounded of the interjections 
O and ho. 

-oic, a suff. used to form names of acid, as in 
caproic (chem.) — From the ending of benzoic, 
-oid, adj. suff. meaning ‘like, resembling’. The ad- 
jectives so formed are often used substantively 
in the sense ‘something resembling’. — Gk, 
-oel$ 7 for -o-eiS^q, formed fr. -o-, stem vow- 
el belonging to the preceding element, and 
-etSvjg, ‘like’ (cp. e.g. ‘finger- 

like’, and see dactyloid), lit. ‘having the form of’, 
fr. eZSoq, ‘form, shape’, which stands for *-FzZ- 
So<;, and lit. means ‘that which is seen’, fr. I.-E. 
base *weid-, *woid~, *wit-, ‘to see; to know’, 
whence also Gk. (for *FtSeiv), ‘to see’, 
oZSoc (for *foT$a), T know’. See -o- and idea 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also -ode, 
‘like’. Cp. also the second element in collidine, 
iodine, Ixodidae. 

-oidal, suff. forming adjectives from nouns end- 
ing in -oid. — Compounded of the prec. suff. 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Oidium, n., a form genus of imperfect fungi (bot.) 

— ModL., dimin. formed fr. Gk. & ov j ‘egg’. 

See oo-. 

oil, n. — ME. olie, oile, fr. OF. oile (F. huile ), fr. 
L. oleum , fr. Gk. gXoaov (fr. *£XaiFov), ‘olive 
tree’, which, together with Arm, ew4, is prob. 
of Aegean (most likely Cretan) origin. OE. tele, 
OS. oli, OFris. and Du. olie, OHG. olei, oli 
(whence MHG. ole , ol, G, Of), ‘oil’, are loan 
words fr. L .•oleum. Cp. ole, oleagineous, olive 
and elaio-. Cp. also the second element in anele, 
carbolic, lanolin, linoleum, rhigolene. 

Derivatives: oil, tr. v., oil-er, n., oil-y, adj., oil-i- 
ly, adv., oil-i-ness, n. 

ointment, n. — ME. oinement , oynement, fr. OF. 
oignement, fr. VL. *unguimentum, for L. unguen- 
tum. (The first t in E. ointment is due to an as- 
sociation with the obsol. verb oint, ‘to anoint’). 
See unguent. 

Oireachtas, n., the legislature of the Irish Free 
State. — Ir., ‘assembly’. 

O.K. or OK., all right, correct. — Prob. fr. 
Choctaw okeh, ‘it is so’. 

Derivative: O.K. , tr. v., to approve, 
oka, n., a weight used in Turkey. — Turk, oqah, 
fr. Arab. ukfya h , fr. Gk. ouyytot, ouyxia, fr. 
L. uncia. See ounce, a weight, 
okapi, n., a Central African animal related to the 
giraffes, but with a short neck (zool.) — Native 
African name. 

okenite, n., a hydrous calcium silicate (mineral.) 

— Named after the German naturalist Lorenz 
Oken (1779-1851). For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

okra, n., a tall plant, native in Africa, and culti- 
vated in the United States and the West Indies, 
Abelmoschus esculentus. — Fr. W. African 
nkruman . 

-ol, suff. denoting an alcohol or phenol {chem.) — 
Fr. alcohol. 

-ol, a var. of the chem. suff. -ole. 

Olacaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Olax with suff. -aceae. 

Olaf, mas. PN. — ON. An-leifr, a compound lit. 
meaning ‘ancestor’s relic’. The first element is 
rel. to OHG. ano, ‘ancestor’ ; see anile. The sec- 
ond element is rel. to OE. laeffan, ‘to leave’ ; see 
leave. 

Olam Habba, also Olam Haba, the world to come 
(Jewish Religion). — Heb. “oldm habba', ‘the 
world to come, the future world’. Heb. ‘ olam 
means ‘long duration; antiquity, ancient time; 
uninterrupted future, eternity’, in Mishnaic 
Hebrew also ‘world’. It is rel. to Aram. ‘ alam , 
'afma, ‘eternity; world’ (whence prob. Ethiop. 
‘d/am, ‘eternity; world’), Arab, ‘a/am, ‘world’. 
According to Gesenius, Konig and others, these 
words lit. mean ‘hidden, unknown time’, and 



derive fr. Sem. base ‘-/-m, ‘to hide’. Heb. habba , 
‘the coming or future one’, is formed from the 
def. article ha-, ‘the’, and ba', part, of bo ’ (stem 
b-w-'), ‘to come’, which is rel. to Arab, bd'a , ‘he 
returned’, Akkad, ba'u, ‘to come’. Cp. Ahabath 
Olam. 

Olax, n., a genus of evergreen plants (bot.) — 
ModL. Olax , fr. Late L. olax, gen. oldcis, 
‘smelling, odorous’, fr. olere , ‘to smell’. See 
odor and cp. olfactory. 

old, adj. — ME. aid, old, fr. OE. aid, eald, rel. to 
OS. aid, OFris. aid , old, Du. oud, OHG., MHG., 
G. alt (for I.-E. *al-td-), Goth, alffeis (for I.-E. 
*dl-tyo-) ‘old’; pp. formation orig. meaning 
‘nourished, grown up’, from the Teut. verb rep- 
resented by Goth, alan, ‘to grow up’, ON. ala, 
‘to bring up, nourish’, OE. alan, ‘to nourish’, fr. 
I.-E. base *al~, ‘to grow, nourish’, whence also 
Gk. (Scv-aX-To^, ‘not to be filled, insatiable’, L. 
alere , ‘to nourish', altus, ‘high’ (prop. pp. of 
alere , hence orig. meaning ‘nourished, grown 
up’, and corresponding exactly to OE. aid, etc.), 
almus, ‘fostering’, ad-olescere, ‘to grow up’, Olr. 
alim , ‘I nourish’, Toch. A alym, ‘life, spirit’. 
Enlarged with - d - or -<//r-formative element, the 
same base appears in Ol. Ida, ‘refreshment’, Gk. 
&X8 t], ‘growth’, aXSatvetv ‘to cause to grow’, 
<&X87)axew, ‘to grow; to cause to grow’ (base 
*al-d-), OL f dhnoti, ‘thrives, prospers’, Gk. 
dcXfimvEiv, ‘to heal’ (base *al-dh-). Cp. auld, 
alderman, eld, elder, ‘older’, the first element in 
Eldred and the second element in world. Cp. also 
abolish, adolescent, adult, aliment, alimony, Al- 
ma Mater, alt. Althaea, altitude, alto, altisslmo, 
alto-relievo, alumnus, coalesce, enhance, exalt, 
hautboy, hauteur, hawser, oboe, obsolete, proles, 
proletary, rialto, sobolcs. For other Teut. ad- 
jectives formed from past participles see cold, 
dead, loud, sad. 

Derivatives: old, n., olden (q.v.), old-ish, adj., 
oldster (q.v.) 

olden, adj. — ME., fr. old. See old and adj. suff. 
-en. 

olden, tr. and intr. v. — - Formed fr. old with 
verbal suff. -en. 

oldhamite, n., a calcium sulfide. — Named after 
the Irish geologist Thomas Oldham (1816-78). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
oldster, n., an old person (colloq.) — Formed fr. 
old on analogy of youngster. See -ster. 

-ole, also -ol, a suff. used in chemistry to denote 
1) a close-chained compound having five mem- 
bers as in pyrrole; 2) certain aldehydes and 
ethers. — Fr. L. oleum , ‘oil’. See oil. 

-ole, dimin. suff. — Fr. F. -ole, or directly fr. L. 
-olus (masc.), -ola (fern.), -olum (neut.), fr. orig. 
*-elo, which is cogn. with 01. -ald-fi (cp. Ol. 
vr$aldfy, ‘male’), Gk. -uXo? (cp. Gk. dpXTuXa?, 
‘a bear whelp’, fr. iXpxToc, ‘bear’), OSlav. -eli 
(cp. OSlav. pliveli, ‘weed’), Lith. -His (cp. Lith. 
parselis, ‘a little pig’). L. suff. -olus, -a, -um, is 
used only after vowels (cp. e.g. L. petiolus , ‘a 
little foot’). After consonants the form of this 
dimin. suff. is -ulus; see -ule. 

Olea, n., a genus of plants, the true olive. — L. 

olea, ‘olive tree, olive’. See olive. 

Oleaceae, n. pi., the olive family (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Olea with suff. -aceae. 
oleaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
oleaginous, adj., oily, greasy. — F. oleagineux 
(fern, oleagineuse), fr. L. oleaginus, ‘belonging to 
the olive’, fr. olea, ‘olive’. See oil and cp. Olea, 
olive. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Derivative: oleaginous-ness , n. 
oleander, n., an evergreen Mediterranean shrub, 
the rose bay. — ML. (whence also F. oleandre ), 
fr. Late L. lorandrum, which was formed fr. L. 
rhododendron (through the intermediate forum 
rodandrum). See rhododendron, 
oleaster, n., a S. European shrub resembling the 
wild olive, Elaeagnus angustiffolia. — L., ‘wild 
olive’, formed with the pejorative suff. -aster fr. 
olea, ‘olive tree’. See Olea. 
oleate, n., a salt of oleic acid (chem.) — Formed 
with chem. suff. -ate fr. L. oleum, ‘oil’. See oil. 
olecranon, n., point of the elbow ( anat .) — Med- 
ical L., fr. Gk. t!)X£xpavov, shortened fr. wXe- 
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vdxpdvov, for (bXsvTjs xpdviov, ‘head of the 
elbow’. The first element is cogn. with L. ulna, 
‘elbow’, Goth, aleina, OE. eln , ‘ell’; see ell. For 
the second element see cranium, 
olefiant, adj., forming oil {chem.) — F. olefiant 
(in gaz olefiant, lit. ‘oil-making gas’), coined by 
the Dutch chemists Deimann, Troostwyck, 
Bondt and Lauwerenburgh in 1794 fr. ole- (fr. 
L. oleum, ‘oil’) and -fiant (fr. L. -ficantem, acc. 
of -ficans, pres. part, of -ficare, fr. facere, ‘to 
make, do’). See oU and -fy. 
olefine, olefin, n., any of a series of hydrocarbons, 
containing one double bond {chem.) — Formed 
from prec. word with chem. suff. -ine, -in. 
oleic, adj., pertaining to, or contained in, oil. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. L. oleum, ‘oil’. See 
oil and cp. olive. 

olein, n., a liquid glyceride of oleic acid {chem.) — 
Coined by its discoverer, the French chemist 
Michel-Eug&ne Chevreul (1786-1889), fr. L. 
oleum, ‘oil’ (see oil), and suff. -in. Cp. acrolein, 
oleo-, a combining form meaning oil, oleic or 
olein. — Fr. L. oleum, ‘oil’. See oil. 
oleograph, n., a chromolithograph imitating an 
oil painting. — A hybrid coined fr. L. oleum, 
‘oil’, and Gk. -ypa<po;, fr. ypd(<p£tv, ‘to write’ 
(see oil and -graph). The correct form is elaeo- 
graph, fr. Gk. SXaiov, ‘oil’, and -ypa<poc. 
Derivatives: oleograph-ic , adj., oleograph-y, n. 
oleomargarine, n., margarine. — Compounded of 
oleo- and margarine. 

oleometer, n., an instrument for . measuring the 
specific gravity of oils. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
oleum , ‘oil’, and Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’ (see oil 
and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’). The correct form 
is elaeometer, fr. Gk. SXottov, ‘oil’, and pirpov, 
‘measure’. 

oleoresin, n., a solution of a resin in an essential 
oil. — Compounded of oleo- and resin, 
oleraceous, adj., of the nature of potherbs. — L. 
holerdceus , oleraceus, ‘resembling vegetables’, 
fr. holus, olus, gen. holeris , oleris, ‘kitchen herbs, 
vegetables, cabbage, colewort’, fr. OL. helus, of 
s.m., which is rel. to L. helvus , ‘light bay’. See 
yellow and cp. olitory. For the ending see suff. 
•aceous. 

Olethreutidae, n. pi., a family of small moths 
{entomol.) — ModL., lit. ‘destroyers’, formed 
with suff. -idae fr. Olethreutes, the type genus, 
fr. Gk. oXeffpeuetv, ‘to slay, destroy’, fr. oXe- 
ffpos, ‘destruction, ruin’, which is rel. to 6XXueiv, 
‘to destroy’. Cp. Apollyon and the second ele- 
ment in Azolla. 

olfaction, n., 1) the act of smelling; 2) the sense of 
smell. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. olfactus, 
pp. of olfacere , ‘to smell’. See next word and 

-ion. 

olfactory, adj., pertaining to the sense of smell. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. olfactus, pp. of 
olfacere, ‘to smell, scent; to cause to smell at’, 
which is compounded of ol-ere , ‘to smell’, and 
facere, ‘to make, do’. The first dement stands 
for *od-ere and is rel. to odor, ‘smell, scent, 
odor’ ; see odor. For the second element see fact, 
for the ending see adj. suff. -ory. The change of 
- d - to -/- in olere is prob. due to the influence of 
L. oleum, ‘oil’. Cp. Olax, olid, redolent. 

Olga, fern. PN. — Russ., prob. fr. Norse helga, 
‘holy’. See holy. 

olibanum, n., frankincense. — ML., fr. L. libanus 
(Vulgate), fr. Gk. Xlflavoc;, fr. Heb. l 6 bhdnd h , 
‘frankincense’, lit. ‘the white one’, fr. labhan , 
‘white’. See leban. 

-olic, a suff. used to name certain acids, as tetrolic 
{chem.) — Compounded of the suffixes -ol (for 
alcohol) and adj. suff. -ic. 
olid, adj., stinking. — L. olidus, ‘smelling, stink- 
ing, rank’, fr. olere, ‘to smell’. See olfactory and 
-id (representing L. -idus). 
olig-, form of oligo- before a vowel, 
oligarch, n., member of an oligarchy, — Gk. 
6X(.y<£pxn]<;, fr. oXtyo?, ‘small, little, few’, and 
-apxrje, ‘leader, chief, ruler’. See oligo- and 
-arch. 

oligarchic, oligarchical, adj., pertaining to an 
oligarchy. — Gk. 6Xiyocpx&x6<;, fr. 6Xiyapxvj<;. 
See oligarchy and adj. suff. -ic. 
oligarchy, n., rule or government by a few per- 



sons. — Gk. 6Xcyocpxia 3 ‘government by a few 
persons’, fr. 6Xt ydpx^- See oligarch and -y 
(representing Gk. -(a). 

oligo-, before a vowel olig-, combining form 
meaning ‘few’. — Gk. oXtyo-, 6Xiy-, fr. oX£yo<;, 
‘small, little, few’, of uncertain etymology; perh. 
rel. to Xotyoi;, ‘ruin, destruction, death’, and 
cogn. with Alb. Vik, ‘evil, thin, lean’, Lith. ligd, 
‘illness’. Cp. loimic. 

Oligocene, adj., pertaining to the Tertiary period 
between the Eocene and Miocene ( geol .) — 
Compounded of oligo- and Gk. xoav6<;, ‘new’. 
See kainite. 

Oligochaeta, n., pi., an order of chaetopod worms 
{zool.) — ModL., compounded of oligo- and Gk. 
XatTY), ‘long flowing hair, mane’. See chaeto-. 
oligochaetous, adj. — See prec. word and -ous. 
oligoclase, n., a kind of feldspar {mineral.) — 
Compounded of oligo- and Gk. xXioif;, ‘frac- 
ture’, fr. xXav, ‘to break’. See clastic and cp. 
words there referred to. 

oligocythemia, oligcythaemia, n., a form of ane- 
mia in which there is a deficiency of red cor- 
puscles in the blood {med.) — Medical L,, com- 
pounded of oligo-, Gk. xuto?, ‘a hollow vessel’, 
and aTjia, ‘blood’. See -cyte and -hernia, 
oliguria, n., scantiness of urine secreted {med.) — 
Medical L., compounded of olig- and Gk. 
oOpov, ‘urine’. See -uria. 

olio, n., 1) an olla podrida; 2) a medley, miscel- 
lany. — Sp olla, ‘earthen pot’, pronounced ol y a, 
fr. VL. olla, ‘pot’, fr. L. aulla, which stands for 
*auxla (cp. the dimin. auxilla, ‘small pot’), and 
is cogn. with Goth, auhns (for *uq w nos), OE. 
ofen, ‘oven’, orig. ‘firepot’. See oven and cp. olla 
podrida. 

oliphant, n., 1) an elephant {obsol); 2) a medieval 
horn made of ivory {obsol.) — F. olifant , fr. OF. 
See elephant. 

olitory, adj., 1) pertaining to a kitchen garden; 2) 
producing potherbs. — L. olitorius , holitorius, 
fr. olitor, holitor, ‘kitchen gardener’, from the 
stem of olus, holus, gen. oleris, holeris, ‘kitchen 
herbs, vegetables, cabbage, colewort’. See ole- 
raceous and adj. suff. -ory. 

Oliva, n., a genus of marine univalve mollusks 
(zool.) — L. oliva, ‘olive’. See olive, 
olivaceous, adj., resembling the olive; olive green. 
— ModL. olivaceus, fr. L. oliva. See olive and 
-aceous. 

olivary, adj., 1) shaped like an olive; 2) relating 
to either of the two oval bodies protruding from 
the medulla oblongata ( anat .) — L. olivarius , 
‘pertaining to olives’, fr. oliva. See next word 
and adj. suff. -ary. 

olive, n. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) olive , fr. L. oliva, 
‘olive, olive tree’, fr. Gk. sXoctd (for *eXatfa), 
‘olive tree'. See oil and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also olivet, Olivia, olivine. 

Derivative: olive , adj. 

Oliver, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) one of Charlemagne’s 12 
peers and a friend of Roland. — F. Olivier , fr. 
MLG. Aifihar, lit. ‘elf-host’, fr. alf, ‘elf’, and 
hari, ‘host, army’. Cp. the OE. PN. zElfhere, 
which is of the same meaning and origin, and 
see elf and harry. F. Olivier was influenced in 
form by OF. olivier , ‘olive tree’. 

Oliver, n., a small tilt hammer. — Prob. from the 
PN. Oliver. 

olivet, n., olive yard. — L. olivetum, ‘olive yard’, 
formed fr. oliva, ‘olive tree’, with - etum , a suff. 
used to form names of gardens and woods. Cp. 
L. • arbor-etum , ‘a place grown with trees’, 
querqu-etum, ‘oak forest’, palm-etum, ‘palm 
forest’. See olive. 

olivet, n., imitation pearl — F. olivette , dimin. 
formed fr. olive. See olive and -et, -ette. 

Olivia, also Olive, fern. PN. — It. Olivia, fr. L. 
oliva, ‘olive’. See olive. 

olivine, n., an olive green chrysolite {mineral.) — 
G. Olivin, formed fr. L. oliva, ‘olive’, with suff. 
-in, ‘-ine’. See olive and -ine (representing L. 
-inus). 

olla podrida, 1) a dish consisting of various meats 
and vegetables ; 2) a medley, miscellany — Sp., 
lit. ‘rotten pot’. See olio and putrid and cp. 
potpourri. 

ology, n., any branch of knowledge ; science (col- 



loq.) — Prop, subst. use of - otogy , fr. Gk. 
-oXoyla, a suff. formed fr. -Q-, stem vowel be- 
longing to the preceding element, and -Xoyta, 
fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
-o- and -logy. 

olpe, n., a leathern oil flask used in the palaestra 
{Greek archaeol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 6X7T7 j, ‘a 
leathern oil flask’, which is rel. to eX7ro<;, ‘fat, 
oil*, fr. I.-E. *selp-, whence also OL sarpi 
‘melted butter’, OE. sealf, ‘salve’. See salve, 
‘ointment for wounds’. 

Olympiad, n., a period of four years, reckoned 
from one celebration of the Olympic games to 
the next; used by the ancient Greeks in com- 
puting time. — F. olympiade , fr. L. Olympiadem , 
gen. Olympiadis , fr. Gk. ’OXupi7ud<;, gen. 
’OXufiTUa^oc, fr. ’OXup.7ria (scil. x<*>pa), a dis- 
trict in Elis in ancient Greece, where the Olympic 
games were held, prop. fem. of the adj. ’OXiipi- 
7tioc, ‘Olympian’. See next word and -ad. 
Olympian, adj., 1) pertaining to Mount Olympus 
in Macedonia; 2) heavenly; godlike; 3) per- 
taining to Olympia in Elis in ancient Greece, 
where the Olympian games were held ; 4) desig- 
nating the Olympian games. — Late L. Olym- 
piads, Olympius , fr. Gk. ’OXupjrtoc, ‘pertain- 
ing to Olympus or Olympia’, fr. *OXup.7ro<;. See 
Olympus and cp. Olympic. 

Olympian, n., 1) an inhabitant of Olympus; esp. 
any of the twelve great gods who were supposed 
to live on Mount Olympus ; 2) an inhabitant of 
Olympia. — Fr. prec. word. 

Olympic, adj., the same as Olympian. — Gk. 
’OXu^7rtx6c;, fr. v OXu(jl7toc, ‘Olympus’. See next 
word and -ic. 

Olympus, n., a mountain in Macedonia, the 
fabled dwelling place of the twelve great gods of 
ancient Greece. — L., fr. Gk. "OXopjco?, which 
is of unknown etymology, 
om-, form of omo- before a vowel. 

-oma, suff. meaning ‘mor'ii growth, tumor’, as 
in lymphoma, sarcoma {med.) — Gk. -ci[xa, gen. 
-wfiaToq, a suff. formed fr. -to-, lengthened 
stem vowel of verbs ending in -ouv (passive 
-ooa&ai) and -jjux, termination of neut. nouns 
of the third declension ; see -ma. 
omadhaun, n., a fool, simpleton. — Ir. amadan. 
omasitis, n., inflammation of the omasum (med.) 
— Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. L. 
omasum. See next word. 

omasum, n., the third stomach of a ruminant 
animal {zool.) — L. omasum, ‘bullock’s tripe’, 
prob. of Gaulish origin. Cp. abomasum, 
omber, ombre, n., a card game. — F. hombre, fr. 
Sp. hombre, ‘man’, fr. L. hominem, acc. of homo, 
‘man’. See human and cp. words there referred 
to. 

ombro-, combining form meaning ‘rain’. — Gk. 
o^{3po-, fr. 6f*f3poc, ‘rain’, cogn. with OI. 
abhrdm, ‘cloud, atmosphere’. See imbricate, 
ombrograph, n., a rain gauge. — Compounded of 
ombro- and Gk.-ypoc<po^, fr. ypdt^eiv, ‘to write’. 
See -graph. 

ombrology, n., that branch of meteorology which 
deals with rain. — Compounded of ombro- and 
Gk. -Xoyld, fr. -X6yoc, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

ombrometer, n., a rain gauge. — Compounded of 
ombro- and Gk. piTpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

omega, n., the twenty-fourth and last letter of the 
Greek alphabet. — Gk. cbfjiya, ‘the great (i.e. 
long) o\ Cp. omicron. 

omelet, omelette, n., eggs beaten up, seasoned and 
fried. — F. omelette , fr. earlier omelette , meta- 
thesized fr. *alemette, a secondary form for alu - 
mette. This latter arose — through substitution 
of suffix — fr. alumelle, a word derived fr. OF. 
lemelle , fr. L. lamella, ‘a small thin plate of 
metal’; see lamella. Because of its flattened 
shape, the omelet has been compared to a thin 
plate. 

omen, n., augury; foreboding. — L. omen, fr. 
earlier osmen, of uncertain origin; perh. stand- 
ing for *ovis-men and cogn. with Gk. oto|ia(., 
Epic 6to|xou (for *6FlaiapLai), T suppose, 
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think, believe 1 . Cp. ominous, abominable, abom- 
inate. 

Derivative: omen , tr. v. 
oment-, form of omento- before a vowel, 
omental, adj., pertaining to the omentum. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. dmentum. See 

omentum. 

omento-, before a vowel oment-, combining form 
denoting the omentum. See next word, 
omentum, n., a fold of the peritoneum enclosing 
the intestines ( anat .) — L. dmentum, ‘the fat- 
skin, adipose, the membrane that encloses the 
bowels’, contraction of *o w i-mentom , from the 
same base as the second element in L. ind-uere , 
‘to put on, pull on’, ex-uere , ‘to pull off, strip 
off’. See exuviae. 

Derivative: oment-al , adj. 
omer, n., a Hebrew measure, the tenth part of an 
ephah (see Ex. 1 6 : 36). — Heb. 'dmer. Cp. 
gomer, ‘a measure’. 

omicron, omikron, n., the fifteenth letter of the 
Greek alphabet. — Gk. 6 fitxpov, ‘small (i.e. 
short) o\ Cp. omega. 

ominous, adj. — L. ominosus, ‘full of foreboding, 
portentous, ominous’, fr. omen, gen. ominis. See 
omen and -ous. 

Derivatives: ominous-ly, adv., ominous-ness , n. 
omissible, adj. — Formed with suff. -ible fr. L. 
omissus, pp. of omittere. See omit. 

Derivative : omissibil-ity , n. 
omission, n, — ME. omifsioun, fr. Late L. 
omissio, gen. - onis , ‘an omitting’, fr. L. omissus, 
pp. of omittere. See omit and -ion. 
omissive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 

omissus, pp. of omittere. See omit and -ive. 
omit, tr. v. — ME. omit ten, fr. L. omittere , ‘to let 
go, give up, dismiss, neglect’, fr. o- (for ob, see 
ob-) and mitt ere, ‘to cause to go, to send’. See 
mission. 

Derivative: omitt-er , n. 

omitis, n., inflammation of the shoulder ( med .) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. &|xo<;, 
‘shoulder’. See omo-, ‘shoulder’, 
omlah, n. pi., the native officials of a civil court in 
India. — Hind, amlah , fr. Arab. ‘ umala 
‘workers, agents, officials’, pi. of 'amil, partic. of 
‘ amila , ‘he worked, labored, made’. See aumil. 
omnia-, combining form meaning ‘eye’ ; used esp. 
in terms of entomology. — Fr. Gk. opqxa, 
‘eye’, which is rel. to od», gen. 67 ‘eye, face’, 
‘sight’. See optic and -raa. 

Ommastrephes, n., a genus of cephalopods ( zool .) 
— ModL., lit. ‘turning the eyes’, compounded 
of omma- and the stem of OTp^eLv, ‘to turn’. 
See strophe. 

Ommiad, n., any of a dynasty of Mohammedan 
caliphs who ruled in Damascus from 661 to 750 
C.E. and in southern Spain from 756 to 1031 
C.E. — Fr. Umayya (in vulgar pronunciation 
Omayya ), great-grandfather of the first caliph 
in this dynasty. For the ending see suff. -ad. 
omni-, combining form meaning ‘all’. — L. 

omni-, fr. omnis , ‘all, every’ ; of uncertain origin, 
omnibus, n., a public vehicle. — F., short for voi- 
ture omnibus (introduced by Laffitte in Paris in 
1820), lit. ‘a vehicle for all’, fr. L. omnibus, ‘for 
all’, dat. pi. fr. omnis. See prec. word and cp. 
bus. 

omnifarious, adj., of all kinds, of all subjects. — 
L. omnifdrius, ‘of all kinds’, compounded of 
omnis, ‘all, every’, and -fdriusf-foid'. For the first 
element see omni-, for the second see bifartous. 
Derivatives: omnifarious-ly, adv., omnifarious- 
ness, n. 

omnific, adj., all-creating. — ML. omnificus, com- 
pounded of L. omnis , ‘all, every’, and -ficus, from 
the stem of -ficere, unstressed form of facer e, ‘to 
make, do’. See omni- and -fic. 
omnipotence, n., quality of being omnipotent. — 
Late L. omnipotentia , ‘almighty power’, fr. L. 
omnipotens, gen. -entis. See next word and 
-ce. 

omnipotent, adj., almighty. — ME., fr. OF. 
(= F.) omnipotent , fr. L. omnipotentem, acc. of 
omnipotens, ‘all-powerful, almighty’, which is 
compounded of omnis, ‘all, every’, and potens , 
gen. po tends, ‘able, powerful’. See omni- and 
potent. 



Derivative: omnipotent-ly, adv. 
omnipresence, adj., quality of being omnipresent. 

— ML. omnipraesentia , fr. omnipraesens, gen. 
-entis. See next word and -ce. 

omnipresent, adj., present everywhere at the same 
time. — ML. omnipraesens , gen. -entis, com- 
pounded of L. omnis , ‘all, every’, and praesens, 
gen .prae sends, ‘present’. See omni- and present, 
omniscience, n., the quality of being omniscient. 

— ML. omniscientia. See omni- and science, 
omniscient, adj., all-knowing. — ModL. omni- 

sciens , gen. -entis, back formation of ML. omni- 
scientia. See prec. word and -ent. 

Derivative: omniscient-ly , adv. 
omnium gatherum, a miscellaneous collection of 
persons or things. — A humorous coinage fr. L. 
omnium, ‘of all’, gen. pi. of omnis, ‘all, every’ 
(see omni-), and latinized form of E. gather, 
omnivorous, adj., 1) eating everything; 2) taking 
in everything; esp. reading everything. — L. 
omnivorus, ‘all-devouring’, compounded of 
omnis, ‘all, every’, and -vorus, ‘devouring’. See 
omni- and -vorous. 

Derivatives: omnivorous-ly, adv., omnivorous- 
ness, n. 

omo-, before a vowel om-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘shoulder’, as in omodynia. — Gk. e>|xo-, fr. 
wjjlo?, ‘shoulder’ (for *omsos, less probably 
*omsos ); cogn. with OI. amsah, L. umerus , hu- 
merus (for *omesos). See humerus and cp. the 
second element in acromion, exomis, Iniomi. 
omo-, combining form meaning ‘raw, unripe’, as 
in omophagia. — Gk. fr. <o|i.oi;, cogn. 

with OI. amah, ‘raw, uncooked, unripe’. Arm. 
hum, OIr. om, W. of, of s.m., fr. I.-E. base *omo~. 
Cp. amarine. 

omodynia, n., pain in the shoulder (med.) — Med- 
ical L., compounded of om- and Gk. -o$ov(a, 
fr. 68 uv 7), ‘pain’. See -odynia. 
omophagia, n., the eating of raw flesh. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. (L£Jto9<XYt6t, ‘eating of raw flesh’, fr. 
d>li,09dtyo?. See omophagous and 1st -ia. 
omophagic, adj., omophagous. — See next word 
and -ic. 

omophagous, adj., eating raw flesh. — Gk. to(xo- 
9dcY0?, compounded of wpufo;, ‘raw’, and the 
stem of 9<XYStv, ‘to eat’. See omo-, ‘raw’, and 
-phagous. 

omoplate, n. s the shoulderblade, scapula. — 
MF. (— F.) omoplate, fr. Gk. <0pi07rXaT7), com- 
pounded of o>p,o<;, ‘shoulder’, and 7rXaT7), 
‘blade’, which is rel. to 7 tX<xt 6<;, ‘flat, wide, 
broad’. See omo-, ‘shoulder’, and plate, platy-. 
omphal-, form of omphalo- before a vowel, 
omphalitis, n., inflammation of the navel (med.) 

— Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
6{A9 ocX 6<;, ‘navel’. See omphalo-. 

omphalo-, before a vowel omphal-, combining 
form denoting the navel . — Fr. Gk. o^aXoc, 
‘navel’, which is cogn. with L. umbilicus, ON. 
nafii, OE. nafela, etc., ‘navel’. See navel and cp. 
umbilicus. Cp. also next word, 
omphalus, n., 1) a round stone in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, supposed to mark the center 
of the earth; 2) the boss of a shield; 3) a center. 

— Gk. 6ji9aX6<;, ‘navel; boss on a shield; hub’. 
See prec. word. 

omrah, n., a lord of a Mohammedan court in 
India. — Prop, a plural: Arab. umara\ pi. of 
amir, ‘commander’. See emir, 
on, prep. — ME., fr. OE. on, an, rel. to OS. an, 
ON. d, Du. aan, OHG. ana, MHG. ane, G. an, 
Goth, ana, ‘on, upon’, and cogn. with Avestic 
ana, ‘on’, Gk. ava, ‘on, upon’, L. an- in an- 
helare, ‘to pant, gasp’, OSlav. na, OPruss. no, 
na, ‘on, upon’, Lith. nuo, ‘down from’, fr. I.-E. 
base *and, ‘on’. Cp. a, prep., the first element in 
anlaut and in unless and the second element 
in upon and in the verb don. Cp. also ana-, ano-. 
Derivative: on, adj. 

on, n., the on or leg side of the field (cricket). — 
Fr. on, adj. See prec. word. 

-on, suff. used to denote some inactive gases, as in 
argon, radon. — Gk. -ov, neut. ending of adjs. in 
-o? 

-on, suff. used to denote elementary atomic par- 
ticles, as in photon. — From the ending of ion, 
anion, cation. 



onager, n.,‘ 1) the Asiatic wild ass; 2) a catapult 
for throwing stones. — ME., ‘wild ass’, fr. L. 
onager, onagrus, ‘wild ass’, fr. Gk. ovaYpo?, 
which is compounded of 6vo<;, ‘ass’, and &Ypio<;, 
‘wild’. The first element is a loan word fr. Asia 
Minor and rel. to L. asinus, ‘ass’. The second 
derives fr. Gk. <*YpoS? ‘field’. See asinine and 
acre. 

onanism, n., 1) incomplete coitus; 2) self-abuse, 
masturbation. — Formed with suff. -ism from 
Onan , name of a son of Judah. See Gen. 38 : 9. 
once, adv. — ME. ones, anes, gen. of on, an, ‘one’. 
See one and cp. nonce. 

Derivatives: once, conj. and n. 

Onchidium, n., a genus of marine slugs (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idium fr. Gk. oynoq, 
‘barb of an arrow, hook’. See onco-, ‘barb, 
hook’, and cp. next word. 

Oncidium, n., a genus of tropical American or- 
chids, the butterfly orchid. ( hot .) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -idium fr. Gk. oyxoi;, ‘barb of 
an arrow, hook’; so called in allusion to the 
shape of the labellum. See onco-, ‘barb, hook’, 
and cp. prec. word. 

onco-, combining form meaning ‘barb’ or ‘hook’. 
— Gk. oyao-, fr. &yxoi;, ‘barb of an arrow, 
hook’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to Gk. oLyy-oq, ‘a bend, hollow’, ocyxcov, ‘elbow’, 
aYXOpa, ‘an anchor’. See angle, ‘corner’, and 
cp. words there referred to. 
onco-, combining form meaning ‘bulk, mass, tu- 
mor’. — Gk. 6yy.o-, fr. fryxo?, ‘bulk, size, mass, 
body’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to Gk. ev-eY^siv, ‘to bear, carry’, fr. I.-E. base 
*enek- , *nek -, ‘to reach, attain, carry’. See 
enough. 

ondograph, n., an instrument for recording forms 
of waves in alternating currents. — A hybrid 
coined fr. F. onde, ‘wave’ (fr. L. unda), and Gk. 
-YPOC90?, fr. yP* 9 e w, ‘to write\ See undate and 

-graph. 

ondometer, n., wavemeter ( electr .) — A hybrid 
coined fr. F. onde , ‘wave’ (fr. L. unda), and Gk. 
[xerpov, ‘measure’. See undate and meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’. 

ondoyant, adj., wavy. — F., ‘waving’, pres. part, 
of ondoyer, ‘to wave’, fr. onde, ‘wave’, fr. L. 
unda. See undate and -ant. 
one, adj. — ME. oon, on, an, fr. OE. an, ‘one’, rel. 
to OS. en, ON. einn, Dan. een, Swed. en, OFris. 
an, Du. een, OHG., MHG., G. ein, Goth, ains, 
‘one’, fr. I.-E. *oi-nos, whence also Gk. oiv6? 
( masc .), olvVj {fern.), ‘the ace (on dice)’, OL. 
oinos , L. unus, ‘one’, OSlav. -inu (in jed-inu, 
‘one’), lit. prob. ‘hardly one’, and rel. to jedva, 
‘hardly’ ; cp. also ino-rog£t, ‘unicorn’, Lith. vienas, 
OPruss. ains, OIr. din, W., Co., Bret, un, ‘one’. 
The indef. article an is derivatively identical with 
one. Cp. once, only, any, the first element in 
Angus, the second element in alone, anon, atone, 
nonce, none, eleven and the last element in zoll- 
verein. Cp. also inch, ounce, uncia, uni-, uni, 
Unio, Uniola, union, unique, unit, unity, the first 
element in unanimous, unison, universe, and the 
second element in triune. Cp. also eka. 
Derivatives : one, n. and indef. pron., one-ness, n. 
-one, a suff. indicating an organic compound of 
the ketone group, as in acetone ( chem .) — Gk. 
-<ov7], a fern, partronymic, used in chemistry to 
denote a weaker derivative. 
oneiro-, before a vowel oneir-, combining form 
meaning ‘dream’. — Gk. oveipo-, 6vsip-, fr. 
ovetpoq, ‘dream’, which is cogn. with Arm. 
anurj, ‘dream’. Alb. Gheg qSefe, Tosk endefe, 
‘dream’. 

oneirocritic, n., an interpreter of dreams. — Gk. 
ovstpoxpiTixo?, ‘interpreting dreams’, fr. ovei- 
poxptTY]?, ‘interpreter of dreams’, which is com- 
pounded of 6veipo;, ‘dream’, and xpLT^<;, ‘dis- 
cerner, judge’. See oneiro- and critic. 
Derivative: oneir ocritic-al, adj., pertaining to 
the interpretation of dreams, 
oneiromancy, adj., divination through dreams. — 
Compounded of oneiro- and Gk. [xavveta, 
‘oracle, divination’. See -mancy. 
oneiromantic, adj., pertaining to oneiromancy. — 
See oneiro- and -mantic. 

oner, n., a unique person or thing (slang). — 
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Formed fr. one with agential suff. -er. 
onerous, adj., burdensome, troublesome, oppres- 
sive. — ME., fr. MF. onereus (F. one- 
reux), ‘onerous, burdensome’, fr. L. onerosus , of 
s.m., fr. onus , gen. oneris, ‘burden, weight’. See 
onus. 

Derivatives: onerously , adv., onerous-ness , n. 
oneself, pron. — Compounded of one and self, 
-onic, a suff. denoting certain acids from an -ose 
compound {sugar), as in gly conic ( chem .) 
onion, n., a bulbous plant, Allium cepa — ME. 
onion , fr. OF. (= F.) oignon , fr. L. unidnem , 
acc. of unid, ‘onion’, which is usually derived fr. 
iinus, ‘one’, whence unto (fem.), ‘unity, union’, 
unio ( masc .), ‘a kind of large pearl’ (the sense of 
‘onion’, would have developed through the inter- 
mediary sense ‘string of onions’; see one, union). 
However, the diphthong oi in F. oignon , shows 
that the u in L. unid , ‘onion’, is short and that, 
accordingly, unid in this sense is not a derivative 
of unus, unless it is assumed that the u was 
shortened in Vulgar Latin ; see Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., II, 820 s.v. 1. unid, and Bloch-Wartburg, 
DELF., p. 421 s.v. oignon. Cp. OProven?. 
onhon, ‘onion’, which also comes fr. L. unidnem. 
OE. ynne , ‘onion’, is a Romance loan word, 
only, adj., adv., and conj. — ME. anly , only , fr. 
OE. anlic, ‘unique, single’, formed fr. an, ‘one’, 
with suff. -He, ‘like’. See one and -like, -ly. 
Derivative: onli-ness, n. 

Onoclea, n., a genus of plants ( bot .) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. 8v6xXeia, synonym of <5cYXouaa, ‘anchusa, 
alkanet’. 

onomancy, n., divination from names or from the 
letters of a name. — Shortened fr. obsol. ono- 
matomancy , fr. ML. onomatomantia, ‘divination 
from names’, fr. Gk. ovojxa, ‘name’, and p.av- 
xsia, ‘oracle, divination’. Seeonomato- and -man- 
cy. The shortening of onomatomancy to ono- 
mancy is due to haplology. 
onomastic, adj., pertaining to a name or names or 
naming. — Gk. 6vop.a<mx<5<;, ‘pertaining to 
naming’, fr. &vo{za<jT<$«;, ‘named’, verbal adj. of 
6vop,<&£etv, ‘to name’, fr. 6vofi.a, ‘name’. See 
onomato- and adj. suff. -ic. 
onomasticon, n., a vocabulary of names. — ML., 
fr. Gk. 6vo[xa<mx6v (scil. (k(3X£ov), ‘vocabu- 
lary’, lit. ‘book of names’, prop. neut. of the 
adj. 6vojxaoTtx6<;. See prec. word, 
onomato-, combining form meaning ‘name’, or 
‘word’. — Gk. ovop,aTo-, from the stem of 
#vop.a, gen. 6v<$(xaxo<;, ‘name’. See name, n., 
and cp. words there referred to. 
onomatopoeia, n., 1) the formation of words by 
imitation of the natural sounds associated with 
the object designated; 2) a word so formed; 3) 
the use of such words in rhetoric, poetry, etc. — 
Late L., fr. Gk. ivojzaxoTCoda, ‘the formation 
of a word in imitation of a sound’, lit. ‘name- 
making’, fr. Svo^a, gen. ivdjjtonroi;, ‘name’, and 
a derivative of 7rotetv, ‘to make’. See onomato- 
and poet. 

onomatopoeic, onomatopoeical, adj., pertaining 
to, or characterized by, onomatopoeia ; echoic. 
— Formed fr. prec. word with adj. suff. -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

Derivative: onomatopoeic-aUly , adv. 
onomatopoetic, adj., onomatopoeic. — See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: onomatopoetic-al-ly , adv. 
Onopordon, n., a genus of plants, the cotton 
thistle {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 6v6nop8ov, 
‘cotton thistle’, lit. ‘the breaking of wind of an 
ass’, fr. tivoq, ‘ass’ and 7top8^, ‘breaking of 
wind’, which is rel. to 7rlp$eo£at, ‘to break 
wind’. See onager and petrel.- 
Oiiosmodium, n., a genus of plants, the false 
gromwell (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘ass-smell’, com- 
pounded of 6voc, ‘ass’, ‘smell, odor’, and 
-&8t)<;, ‘like’. See onager, osmium and the suf- 
fixes -ode and 1st -ium. 

onslaught, n., onset, assault. — Formed on the 
analogy of Du. aanslag , ‘an attempt’ (see on and 
slay and cp. G. Anschlag , ‘stroke; plot, design’); 
influenced in form by slaughter, 
onto, prep. — Formed on analogy of into fr. on 
and to (qq.v.) Cp. unto. 

onto-, combining form meaning ‘a being, indi- 



vidual ; being, existence’. — Gk. 6vxo-, from the 
stem of 6v, gen. Svxo?, ‘being’, neut. pres. part, 
of civ ai, ‘to be’. See esse and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also the second element in 
paleontography. 

ontogenesis, n., ontogeny. — Formed fr. onto- 
and Gk. ‘origin, birth, descent, race’. 

See genesis. 

ontogenetic, adj., pertaining to ontogeny. — 
Formed fr. onto- and -genetic. 

Derivative: ontogenetic-al-ly , adv. 
ontogeny, n., development of an individual (med.) 

— Formed fr. onto- and -geny. 

Derivatives: ontogen-ic , adj., ontogen-ic-al-ly , 
adv., ontogen-ist , n. 

ontologism, n., the doctrine that we have an im- 
mediate and certain knowledge of God (philos.) 

— Formed with suff. -ism fr. ModL. ontologia . 
See next word. 

ontology, n., that branch of metaphysics which 
deals with the nature of being as such {philos.) 

— ModL. ontologia , compounded of onto- and 
Gk. -XoyCa, fr. -X6yo c, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic’). See -logy. 

onus, n., a burden ; obligation, charge. — L. onus, 
gen. oneris , ‘load, burden, weight’, cogn. with 
OI. dnah, ‘cart, waggon*, possibly also with Gk. 
ivta, ‘grief, sorrow, distress, trouble’, (Svio?, 
dcviap6s, <£vt,Y)p6<;, ‘grievous, distressing’, dtviav, 
<£via£ei.v, ‘to grieve, distress’. Cp. onerous, 
exonerate. 

onward, adv. — Late ME. See on and -ward. 

Derivatives: onward, adj. 
onwards, adv., onward. — Formed from prec. 

word with adv. gen. suff. -s. 
onych-, form of onycho- before a vowel, 
onycha, n., one of the ingredients of the Mosaic 
incense (Ex. 30 : 34) — Late L., ‘an aromatic 
substance’, fr. Gk. 6vux«> acc. of 6vu£, ‘finger- 
nail, claw; onyx’. See onyx. For the derivation 
of the Latin word from a Greek accusative cp. 
Numidia and words there referred to. 
onycho-, before a vowel onych-, combining form 
meaning ‘nail’ or ‘claw’. — From the stem of 
Gk. ovu^, gen. 6vuxoq, ‘nail’. See onyx, 
onychoid, adj., resembling a fingernail. — Com- 
pounded of onych- and Gk. -oeiSifo ‘like’, fr. 
e18o?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
onyx, n., a variety of chalcedon. — L., fr. Gk. 
#vu£, gen. 6vuxo?, ‘fingernail, claw; onyx’. See 
nail and cp. onycha, paronychia. Cp. also sar- 
donyx. 

oo-, combining form meaning ‘egg’ or ‘eggs’. — 
Gk. 4>o-, fr. 4>ov, ‘egg’, which is cogn. with L. 
ovum , ON. egg , OE. xg , ‘egg 1 . See egg, n., and 
cp. oval, ovary, ovo-, ovum. Cp. also Dioon, 
Oidium. 

oocyte, n., an egg before maturation (biol.) — 
Compounded of oo- and Gk. x6xo^, ‘a hollow 
vessel’. See -cyte. 

ooecium, n., a sac containing the ova in certain 
Polyzoa (zool.) — ModL. doecium , compoun- 
ded of oo- and Gk. olxoc, ‘house’. See eco- 
nomy. 

oof, n. (slang) — Short for ooftish. 
ooftish, n., money (slang) — Yiddish of tisk , for 
G. auf (dem) Tische , ‘on the table’, used in the 
sense ‘money down’. See up and dish, 
oofy, adj., rich (slang) — Formed fr. oof with adj. 
suff. -y. 

oogamous, adj., having cells sexually differen- 
tiated (biol.) — Compounded of oo- and Gk. 
Yocjjloc, ‘marriage’. See -ganious. 
oogenesis, n., formation of the ovum (biol.) — 
Compounded of oo- and Gk. y^ veoi ?> ‘origin, 
birth, descent, race’. See genesis, 
oogonium, n., 1) the female reproductive organ in 
certain thallophytic plants (bot.); 2) any of the 
cells from which the oocytes are derived (em- 
bryol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. *4 >oy6vo<;, ‘egg-layer’ 
(cp. Gk. cpoYovetv, ‘to lay eggs'), fr. &ov, ‘egg’, 
and yovt), ‘offspring, race, family, generation’. 
See oo- and genus and cp. archegonium. 
ooid, ooidal, adj., egg-shaped. — Gk. cuoet&ta 
‘egg-shaped’, fr. #ov, ‘egg’, and -osi 8r\<;, ‘like’, 
fr. eI8o^, ‘form, shape’. See oo-, -old, resp. also 
-al, and cp. ovoid. 



oolite, n., 1) a rock consisting of small grains of 
carbonate of lime, resembling the roe of fish 
(petrogr.) ; 2) (cap.) the later division of the 
Jurassic system (so called because it contains 
oolitic rocks) (geol.) — Compounded of oo- and 
Gk. Xl&os, ‘stone’. See -lite. 

Derivative: oolit-ic , adj. 

oology, n., that branch of ornithology which deals 
with birds’ eggs. — Compounded of oo- and 
Gk. -Xoy£<x, fr. -X6 yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: oolog-ic-al , adj., oolog-ist, n. 
oolong, n., a kind of China tea. — Chin. wu-lung, 
lit. ‘black dragon’. 

oom, n., an uncle. — Du., rel. to MLG. ome, 
OFris. em, OHG., MHG. oheim, G. Oheim , 
Ohm, which stand for WTeut. *awahaim, lit. ‘he 
who dwells with the grandfather’. The first ele- 
ment is cogn. with L. avus, ‘grandfather’, avun- 
culus, ‘mother’s brother, maternal uncle’; see 
uncle. For the second element see home. Cp. 
erne. 

-oon, suff. — English spelling of French -on. It. 
-one, Sp. -on, fr. L. - onem , acc. of -6 (cp. L. naso, 
gen. - onis , ‘a big-nosed man’); usually of aug- 
mentative force. As an English formative suff. 
-oon is very rare. C^. e.g. octoroon , spitton . 
oophor-, form of oophoro- before a vowel, 
oophore, n., an oophyte. — Compounded of oo- 
and Gk. -<p<$po<;, ‘carrying, bearing’. See oo- and 
-phore. 

oophorectomy, n., the surgical removal of an 
ovary or both ovaries (med.) — Compounded 
of oophor- and Gk. -exxojvda, ‘a cutting out of’, 
fr. extort,, ‘a cutting out’. See -ectomy. 
oophoritis, n., inflammation of an ovary or both 
ovaries (med.) — Medical L. oophoritis, formed 
fr. oophoron with suff. -itis. 
oophoro-, before a vowel oophor-, combining 
form denoting an ovary or the ovaries. — Med- 
ical L. oophoron , ‘ovary’, which is compounded 
of Gk. &ov, ‘egg’, and -<p<Spov, neut. of -96po?, 
‘carrying, bearing’. See oo- and -phore and cp. 
next word. 

oophoron, n., an ovary. — Medical L. oophoron. 
See oophore. 

oophyte, n., that stage in certain plants, as ferns 
and mosses, in which the reproductive organs 
are developed (bot.) — Compounded of oo- and 
Gk. 9 ut 6 v, ‘a plant’. See -phyte. 
oosperm, n. 1) a fertilized egg (bot.); 2) a zygote 
(zool.) — Compounded of oo- and Gk. <J7r£p[jux, 
‘seed’. See sperm. 

oosphere, n., an unfertilized egg (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of oo- and Gk. c^oupa, ‘ball globe’. 
See sphere. 

oospore, n., a fertilized spore (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of oo- and Gk. <mop£, ‘a sowing, 
seed’. See spore. 

ootheca, n., a case containing eggs (zool.) — 
ModL. ootheca , compounded of oo- and Gk. 
IHjx?), ‘case’. See theca. 

ooze, n., 1) an oozing; 2) something that oozes; 
3) liquor used in tanning leather. — ME. wose, 
wos, fr. OE. wos , ‘sap, juice’, rel. to, and in- 
fluenced by, OE. wdse, ‘soft mud, mire’ ; rel. also 
to OS. waso, ‘wet ground, mire’, ON. veisa, ‘pond 
of stagnant water’, and prob. cogn. with OI. 
vi$am, ‘poison’, Gk. t6<; (for *Fig6q), L. virus 
(for *visos), ‘poison’. See virus. 

Derivative: ooze, intr. v., to flow slowly, drip, 
exude, percolate; tr. v., to emit by oozing, 
ooze, n., soft mud, mire. — ME. wose, fr. OE. 
wdse, ‘soft mud, mire’, rel. to OE. wos, ‘sap, 
juice’. See prec. word. 

oozy, adj., gently flowing. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -y fr. ooze, ‘an oozing’. 

Derivatives: oozi-ly , adv., oozi-ness, n. 
oozy, adj., muddy, slimy. — ME. wosie, fr. wose. 
See ooze, ‘soft mud, mire’, and adj. suff. -y. 
Derivatives: oozi-ly, adv., oozi-ness , n. 
op-, assimilated form of ob- before p. 
opacity, n., the state or quality of being opaque; 
something opaque. — F. opacite , fr. L. opaci- 
tatem, acc. of opacitas , ‘shadiness’, fr. opacus. 
See opaque and -ity. 

opaeous, adj., opaque (rare) — L. opacus, ‘shady. 
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dark'. See opaque. For E. -ous, as equivalent to 
L. -us, see -ous. 

opab, n., a spotted, brilliantly colored fish of the 
Atlantic ( Lampris gut tat us) — W. African uba. 
opal, n., a gem stone of iridescent colors. — F. 
opale, fr. L. opalus , fr. Gk. orraXXtos, fr. OI. 
upalah (masc.), ‘stone, gem’ \upala (fern.), ‘the 
upper millstone’], prob. /-form of uparak/tower, 
later’, which is compar. of upa, ‘near, under, 
up to, on’. See sub-. 

opalescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

opalescent, adj., like opal in appearance; irides- 
cent. — Formed fr. opal with suff. -escent. 
opaline, adj., like opal, opalescent; n., a kind of 
translucent glass. — Formed fr. opal with suff. 
-ine. 

opalize, tr. v., to make opalescent. — Formed fr. 
opal with suff. -ize. 

opaque, adj., not transparent; dark. — F., fr. L. 
opacus , ‘shady, dark’, which is of uncertain 
etymology. 

Derivatives: opaque-ly , adv., opaque-ness , n. 
ope, adj. and v., open (. archaic ) — Shortened form 
of open. 

-ope, combining form denoting one having the 
condition of sight or vision expressed by a cor- 
responding noun ending in -opia, as in myope. 

— From the stem of Gk. gen. d>7r6<;, ‘eye’. 
See -opia. 

open, adj. — ME., fr, OE., rel. to OS. opan, ON. 
opinn, opin, Swed. bppen, Dan. aaben, OFris. 
epen, Du. open, OHG. offan , MHG., G. offen, 
‘open’, and prob. also to E. up (q.v.) For sense 
development cp. G. aufmachen , ‘to open’, lit. ‘to 
make up’. 

Derivatives: open , n., the open space, the open 
air, open-ly , adv., open-ness , n. 
open, tr. v., to make open; intr. v., to become 
open ; Jo begin. — ME. openen , fr. OE. openian , 
fr. open, ‘open’. Cp. OS. opanon , oponon, ON. 
opna, MDu., Du. openen, OHG. offanon , MHG. 
ojfenen, G. offnen , ‘to open’, and see open, adj. 
open-eyed, adj. — First used by Shakespeare, 
opera, n., a drama sung. — It., ‘work, labor, 
composition’, fr. L. opera, ‘service, pains, work, 
labor’ (whence also OF. uevre, oevre, F. oeuvre, 
‘work’), fr. opus , gen. operis (see opus and cp. 
the second element in maneuver); introduced 
into English by the diarist John Evelyn (1620- 
1706). 

opera, n, pi., works. — L., pi. of opus>, ‘work’. See 

opus. 

operable, adj., capable of treatment by operation. 

— Late L. operabilis , ‘working’, fr. L. operdri , 
‘to work’. See operate and -able. 

Derivatives: operabil-ity , n., operabl-y, adv. 

operate, intr. and tr. v. — L. operatus, pp. of 
operdri, ‘to work, labor’, fr. opus , gen. operis . 
See opus and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: operat-ing , adj., operation (q.v.), 
operative (q.v.), operat-or, n. 
operatic, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
an opera. — Irregularly formed fr. opera, ‘a 
drama sung’, on analogy of dramatic. 
Derivative: operatic-al-ly, adv. 
operation, n. — ME. operacion , fr. MF. (= F.) 
operation, fr. L. operationem , acc. of operatio, ‘a 
working, operation’, fr. operatus, pp. of operdri . 
See operate and -ion. 

Derivatives: operation-al, adj., operation-al-ly , 
adv. 

operative, adj. — MF. (= F.) operatif (fe m. ope- 
rative), fr. Late L. operdtivus, ‘formative, crea- 
tive’, fr. L. operatus, pp. of operdri. See operate 
and -ive. 

Derivatives : operative, n ., 1) worker in a factory, 
artisan; 2) a detective, operative-! y, adj., oper- 
ative- ness, n. 

operatize, tr. v., to make into an opera. — A hybrid 
coined fr. opera ‘a drama sung’, and -ize, a suff. 
of Gk. origin. 

opercular, adj., pertaining to an operculum. — 
See operculum and adj. suff. -ar. 
operculate, operculated, adj., furnished with an 
operculum. — See next word and the adj. suff. 
-ate, resp. also -ed. 

operculum, n., 1) a lid or lidlike part; 2) in fishes. 



the gill cover; 3) in certain gastropod mollusks, 
the lidlike process which closes the shell when 
the animal is retracted ( zool .); 4) the lid of the 
seed capsules in certain plants {bot.) — L. oper- 
culum, ‘cover, lid’, for *oper-tfom, formed with 
instrumental suff. *-tlom f>. operire, ‘to cover, 
hide, conceal’, which is formed fr. ob- and I.-E. 
base *wer-, ‘to enclose, cover’. See weir and cp. 
aperient, cover. 

operetta, n., a light opera. — It., dimin. of opera. 
See opera. 

operose, adj., laborious. — L. operosus , ‘taking 
great pains, laborious’, fr: opus, gen. operis, 
‘work’. See opus and adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivatives: operose-ly, adv., operose-ness, 
n. 

Ophelia, fem. PN. — Fr. Gk. cxpeXeia, or cbcpe- 
Xta, ‘help, aid’, fr. cbcpcXEtv, ‘to help, aid, assist’, 
tiqpeXoc, ‘advantage, help’, which is of uncertain 
origin. It is perh. cogn. with OI. phdlam, ‘fruit, 
advantage’, phalati, ‘thickens, clots, curdles’, 
ophi-, form of ophio- before a vowel, 
ophiasis, n., a kind of baldness ( med .) — Gk. 
ocplaau;, ‘bald place on the head, of serpentine 
form’, fr. *o<pia£eiv, ‘to have a serpentine form’, 
fr. 091c;, ‘serpent’. See ophidian and -iasis. 
ophicleide, n., a large brass wind instrument. — 
F. ophicleide, lit. ‘keyed serpent’, fr. Gk. o<pt^ , 
‘serpent’, and xXsl gen. xXei&o<;, ‘key’. See 
ophidian and cleido-. 

Ophidia, n. pi., the division of the snakes or ser- 
pents {zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ocplStov, ‘a little 
snake’, dimin. of 691?, ‘snake’. See next word, 
ophidian, adj., pertaining to. the Ophidia or 
snakes; n., a snake. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
Gk. ocptSiov, ‘a little snake’, dimin. of 6911;, 
‘snake’, which is of uncertain etymology. It is 
possibly borrowed fr. Heb. eph'e h or Aram. 
aph'd , ‘a viper’, prop, ‘the hissing animal’, fr. 
Heb. pd'a h , resp. Araih. p Si a, ‘it hissed’; see 
Heinrich Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdworter 
im Griechischen, Berlin, 1895, p. 13. Cp. ophio-, 
ophiasis, ophite and the second element in 
Gymnophiona, Carphophis. 
ophio-, before a vowel ophi-, combining form 
meaning ‘snake, serpent’. — Gk. 6910-, 691.-, 
fr. 691^, ‘snake, serpent’. See ophidian. 
Ophioglossaceae, n. pi., the adder’s tongue 
family {bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Ophioglos- 
sum with suff. -aceae. 

ophioglossaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Ophioglossum, n., a genus of plants, the adder’s 
tongue. — ModL., compounded of Gk. 69K;, 
‘serpent’ and yXtocaa, ‘tongue’. See ophidian 
and gloss, ‘interpretation’, 
ophiolatry, n., serpent worship. — Compounded 
of ophio- and Gk. -Xaxpeta, -Xaxpla, fr. Xa- 
xpela, ‘hired labor, service, worship’. See 
-latry. 

ophiology, n., that branch of zoology which deals 
with snakes. — Compounded of ophio- and Gk. 
-Xoyla, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: ophiolog-ic , ophiolog-ic-al, adjs., 
ophiolog-ist, n. 

ophiomancy, n., divination by the observation of 
the movements of serpents. — Compounded of 
ophio- and Gk. {Aotvxela, ‘oracle, divination’. 
See -mancy. 

Ophir, n., a land rich in gold, precious stones and 
almug trees. — Heb. Ophir. See I Kings 9 : 28, 
10:11,22:48; II Chron. 8: 17 and 9: 10. 
ophite, n., a green stone {mineral.) — L. ophites , 
fr. Gk. 091x7^ (scil. Xi&oc ), ‘a stone spotted like 
a serpent’, fr. 6915, ‘serpent’. See ophidian and 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: ophit-ic, adj. 

Ophite, n., one of a sect of Gnostics who re- 
garded the serpent as the symbol of wisdom. 
They were called also Naassenes. — Formed 
with suff. -ite fr. Gk. 091c;, ‘serpent’. See 
ophidian and cp. prec. word. 

Ophiuchus, n., a northern constellation (astron.) 
— L., fr. Gk. 6910UXO?, lit. ‘holding a serpent’, 
fr. 691?, ‘serpent’, and the stem of £x etv > ‘to 
hold, keep, have’. See ophidian and hectic and 



cp. the second element in eunuch, 
ophthalm-, form of ophthalmo- before a vowel, 
ophthalmia, n., inflammation of the eyeball or the 
conjunctiva. — Late L., fr. Gk. 69&aX^la, fr. 
69fl‘aXjjL6?, ‘the eye’. See ophthalmo-. 
ophthalmic, adj., pertaining to the eye. — L. 
ophthalmicus , fr. Gk. 09^aX{ztx6?, ‘pertaining 
to the eye’, fr. 09^aX{z6<;, ‘the eye’. See oph- 
thalmo-. 

ophthalmitis, n., ophthalmia (med.) — Medical L 

See ophthalm- and -itis. 

ophthalmo-, before a vowel ophthalm-, combining 
form denoting the eye or the eyes. — Gk. 09-9-<xX- 
p.o-, 09&aX[i.-, fr. 09&aX[i.6<;, ‘the eye’, which 
prob. is of uncertain origin. It stands perh. for 
*07ta-$aX^6<; and lit. means ‘eye socket’, fr. 

‘the eye’, and *&aX|xo<;, shortened form 
of D-aXajxoc;, ‘inner room, chamber’. The first 
element derives fr. I.-E. *oq w (e)s-, ‘eye’, whence 
also (for *&qe), ‘both eyes’. See eye and 
cp. optic. For the second element see thalamus, 
ophthalmology, n., that branch of medicine which 
deals with the eye, its functions and diseases. — 
Compounded of ophthalmo- and Gk. -Xoyla, 
fr. -X6yot;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
-logy. 

Derivatives: ophthalmolog-ic-al, adj., ophthal- 
mologist , n. 

ophthalmometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the eye. — Coined by the German physicist and 
anatomist Hermann# Ludwig Ferdinand von 
Helmholtz (1821-94) in 1852 fr. ophthalmo- and 
Gk. ^lixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

ophthalmoscope, n., an instrument for the ex- 
amination of the interior of the eye. — Coined by 
von Helmholtz (see prec. word) in 1852 fr. 
ophthalmo- and Gk. -ax6mov, fr. oxotceiv, ‘to 
look at, examine’. See -scope. 

Derivatives : ophthalmoscop-ic , ophthalmoscop- 
ic-al, adjs., ophthalmoscop-ist , n., ophthalmo- 
scop-y, n. 

-opia, -opy, combining form denoting a condi- 
tion of sight or vision. — Gk. -oriel, from the 
stem of otjj, gen. coro?, ‘eye’, fr. I.-E. base 
*ofc w -, a collateral form of base *ok w -. See 
optic and cp. -ope, -ops, -opsia, -opsis. 
opiate, adj., containing opium; narcotic; n., a 
drug containing opium; anything soothing; tr. 
v., to treat with an opiate; to narcotize. — ML. 
opidtus, fr. L. opium. See opium and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

opinable, adj., I) that which is a matter of opin- 
ion ; 2) capable of being opined. — L. opinabilis, 
‘that which rests on opinion; conjectured’, fr. 
opinari. See next word and -able, 
opine, tr. and intr. v., to hold an opinion; to 
think, suppose ( now humorous). — MF. (= F.) 
opiner, fr. L. opinari, ‘to think, suppose’, fr. 
*opid , gen. -onis, ‘expectation’, which is rel. to 
optare, ‘to choose, wish’, optio, ‘choice’, and 
prob. cogn. with OSlav. za-(j)apu, ‘conjecture’, 
ne-vuz-apinu, ‘unexpected’. Cp. next word and 
option. 

opinion, n., what one thinks, judgment, belief. — 
ME., fn OF. (— F.), fr. L. opinidnem , acc. of 
opinio , ‘opinion, conjecture’, fr. opinari. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: opinion-at-ed , adj., opinion-at-ed-ly, 
adv., opinion-at-ed-ness, n. 
opisometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
curved lines. — Compounded of Gk. 
‘backward’, and (jixpov, ‘measure’. See opistho- 
and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
opisth-, form of opistho- before a vowel, 
opisthenar, n., the back of the hand ( anat .) — 
Medical L., compounded of Gk. Maos, ‘back- 
ward’ (see next word), and Aivap, ‘palm of the 
hand’, for which see thenar, 
opistho-, before a vowel opisth-, combining form 
meaning ‘backward’. — Gk. o^icDo-, 
fr. fimoflev, ‘behind, at the back, after’, rel. to 
67rlcrcii, ‘backward’, and cogn. with L. ob, ‘to- 
ward, against’. See ob- and cp. the first element 
in opisometer. 

opisthognathous, adj., having retreating jaws. — - 
Compounded of opistho- and -gnathous. 
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opium, n., the solidified juice of the opium poppy, 
Papaver somniferum. — L., fr. Gk. 07uov, ‘pop- 
py juice’, fr. ‘vegetable juice’, which is 

prob. cogn. with OSlav. sokd, ‘juice of plants 
and fruits’, Lith. Sakai (pi.), OPruss. sackis, 
Lett, svakas , ‘resin’. Cp. opo-, opodeldoc, 
opiumism, n., the habitual use of opium. — 
Formed from prec. word with suff. -ism. 
opo-, combining form meaning ‘juice’. — Gk. 

6no-, fr. 6tz6<;, ‘juice’. See opium, 
opodeldoc, n., a camphorated soap liniment 
(med.) — Coined by Paracelsus, prob. fr. Gk. 
6tz6<;, ‘juice’. See opium. 

opopanax, n., a gum resin. — - L., fr. Gk. 6 tc 6- 
traval;, ‘gum resin’, lit. ‘juice of a herb that heals 
all diseases’, fr. ‘juice’, and 7r<£va£ = rrav- 
name of a plant, which is prop neut. of 
the adj. Tcavoocr)?, ‘all-healing’, fir. ttocv, ‘all’, and 
$xo£, ‘remedy’. See opium and panacea, 
opossum, n., a small marsupial animal of Ameri- 
ca. — Fr. Algonquian apasum , ‘a white animal’, 
oppidan, adj., pertaining to a town; urban; n., 1) 
a townsman; 2) at Eton College in England, a 
member of the school who boards in town. — 
L. oppidanus , ‘pertaining to, or living in, a town’, 
fr. oppidum , ‘town’, which is of uncertain ety- 
mology. It stands perh. for +op-pedom, fr. ob- 
and *pedom = Gk. ‘ground, earth, 

plain’ (see foot), hence lit. meaning ‘that which 
is situated in the plain’. 

oppilate, tr. v., to obstruct, esp. the bowels. — L. 
oppilatus, pp. of oppllare , ‘to block up’, fr. ob- 
and pilar e, ‘to press, compress’, fr. pila, ‘pillar’. 
See pillar and verbal suff. -ate and cp. compile, 
oppilation, n., obstruction, esp. of the bowels. — 
L. oppilatio , gen. -onis, ‘a blocking up’, fr. 
oppilatus , pp. of oppilare. See oppilate and -ion. 
opponency, n., opposition, antagonism. — Form- 
ed from next word with suff. -cy. 
opponent, adj., opposite; opposing; n. an adver- 
sary. — L. opponens , gen. -ends, pres. part, of 
opponere , ‘to oppose’, fr. ob- and ponere , ‘to 
place’. See position and cp. opposite. For the 
ending see suff. -ent. 

opportune, adj., 1) appropriate; 2) timely. — ME,, 
fr. OF. (= F.) opportun (fern, opportune), fr. L. 
opportunus , for ob-portunus , ‘suitable, conve- 
nient, seasonable, advantageous’, lit. ‘leading 
to the port or harbor’, fr. ob- and portus , 
‘harbor’. See port, ‘harbor’, and cp. importu- 
nate. 

Derivatives: opportunely , adv., opportune-ness , 
n., opportunism (q.v.), opportunist (q.v.), oppor- 
tunity (q.v.) 

opportunism, n., the habit or policy of adapting 
one’s actions to circumstances. — F. opportu- 
nisme. See next word and -ism. 
opportunist, n., time-server. — F. opportuniste , 
coined by the French politician and playwright 
Henri Rochefort (1830-1913) in 1876 and ap- 
plied by him to Gambetta. See opportune and 
-ist. 

opportunity, n. — ME. oportunite, fr. OF. (= F.) 
opportunity, fr. L. opportunitdtem, acc. of oppor- 
tunity, ‘fitness, convenience, suitableness’, fr. 
opportunus. See opportune and -ity. 
opposal, n., examination ( obsol .) — Formed 
from next word with adj. suff. -al. Cp. puzzle, 
oppose, tr. and intr. v. — F. opposer , fr. OF., fr. 
L. opponere (pp. oppositus ), ‘to place against’, 
which was Gallicized after F. poser , ‘to put, 
place’. See opponent and cp. compose and words 
there referred to. See also pose, ‘to place’. 
Derivatives: oppos-able , adj., oppos-abil-ity, n., 
opposite (q.v.), opposition (q.v.), opposit-ive , 
adj., opposit-ive-ly , adv., opposit-ive-ness , n. 
opposite, adj. — ME., fr. OF. fr. L. oppositus, pp. 
of opponere. See opponent. 

Derivatives: opposite , n., opposite-ly , adv., op- 
posite-ness, n. 

opposition, n. — ME. opposicioun , fr. L. oppositio, 
gen. -onis, ‘a placing against’, fr. oppositus , pp. 
of opponere . See prec. word and -ion. 
oppress, tr. v. — ME. oppressen , fr. OF. oppres- 
ser , fr. Late L. oppressare, freq. of L. opprimere 
(pp. oppressus), ‘to press against or down, to 
oppress’, fr. ob- and premere , ‘to press’. See 
press, ‘to squeeze’. 



oppression, n. — MF., fr. OF. oppression , fr. L. 
oppressionem, acc. of oppressio , ‘a pressing 
down, violence, oppression’, fr. oppressus, pp. 
of opprimere. See prec. word and -ion. 
oppressive, adj. — ML. oppressivus, fr. L. op- 
pressus, pp. of opprimere. See oppress and -ive. 
Derivatives: oppressive-ly , adv., oppressive- 
ness , n. 

oppressor, n. — ME., fr. AF. oppressour, corre- 
sponding to F. oppresseur, fr. L. oppressorem , 
acc. of oppressor, fr. oppressus, pp. of opprimere. 
See oppress and agential suff. -or. 
opprobrious, adj., disgraceful, infamous. — ME., 
fr. OF. opprobrieus , fr. Late L. opprobridsus, fr. 
L. opprobrium. See next word and -ous. 
Derivatives: opprobrious-ly , adv., opprobrious- 
ness, n. 

opprobrium, n. disgrace, infamy. — L. opprobri- 
um, ‘reproach, taunt, disgrace’, formed fr. ob- 
and probrum, ‘reproach, disgraceful act, infamy’, 
which stands for *pro-bhr-om and is rel. to pro- 
ferre, ‘to carry forward’; opprobrium lit. means 
‘that which is brought forward against’. For 
sense development cp. the cognate Gk. rrpo- 
<p£pstv, ‘to bring forward; to reproach’. See pro- 
and bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. exprobrate. 
oppugn, tr. v., to fight against, oppose; to con- 
trovert. — L. oppugnare, ‘to fight against, at- 
tack, assail’, fr. ob- and 'pugndre, ‘to fight’. See 
pugnacious and cp. expugn, impugn. 

Ops, n., the wife of Saturn, mother of the gods, 
and goddess of the harvest in Roman mythol- 
ogy. — L. Ops, personification of ops, gen. op is, 
‘abundance, plenty, wealth, riches’. See opulent, 
-ops, combining form used in zool. and hot., in 
the sense of ‘-eyed’, as in Stylops. — Gk. -co^L 
fr. gen. ‘eye, face’, fr. I.-E. base 

*dq w -, ‘eye’. See eye and cp. -opia. 

-opsia, also -opsy, combining form denoting a 
certain kind of vision, as in achromatopsia, au- 
topsy. — Gk. -ovJ>(a, fr. o^u;, ‘sight’. See -opsis. 
opsimath, n., one who begins to learn late in life 
(rare). — Gk. ‘late to learn', com- 

pounded of ‘late’, and ^aD-, stem of juav- 
^dtvetv, ‘to learn’. The first element is rel. to 
bnlaoi, ‘backward’, 67Uo&ev, ‘behind’, and 
cogn. with L. ob, ‘toward, against’. See ob- and 
cp. opistho- and the first element in opisometer. 
For the second element see mathematic, 
opsimathy, n., learning acquired late (rare). — 
Gk. 6^i|jioriKa, fr. 64up.alH)<;. See prec. word 
and -y (representing Gk. -tot). 

-opsis, combining form meaning ‘sight’, as in 
Ampelopsis, Galeopsis (hot. and zool.) — Gk. 

fr. o^tq, ‘sight, appearance, view’, fr. 
I.-E, base *oq w -, ‘to see; eye’, whence also o4>, 
gen. otto*;, ‘eye, face’, o^o^ai, ‘I shall see’. See 
optic. 

opsonic, adj., pertaining to opsonin (bacteriol.) 

— See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
opsonin, n., a substance in the blood which in- 
creases the power of the phagocytes to destroy 
bacteria (bacteriol.) — Coined by the English 
physician and pathologist Sir Almroth Edward 
Wright (born in 1861) in 1903 fr. Gk. 

‘to buy food’, which is compounded of o^ov, 
‘meat, fish’, and giveict&ou, ‘to buy’. Gk. qv]jov 
is of uncertain origin. It is perh. formed fr. pref. 
0-, ‘with, together with’, and *i];ov, ‘food’, 
which is rel. to ^wp.6?, ‘mouthful’, ‘to 
rub, grind down, chew’ ; see psephism. Gk. tovci- 
aOai, ‘to . buy’, derives fr. ciw], ‘purchase’, 
which is cogn. with OI. vasndl i, ‘purchase 
money’, vasnaydti, ‘he bargains for’, L. venus, 
‘sale’, vendere , ‘to sell’; see venal. 

-opsy. — See -opsia. 

opt, intr. v. — F. opter, fr. L. optare, ‘to choose, 
wish’. See option, and cp. next word, 
optative, adj., expressing wish or desire; n., the 
optative mood. — MF. (= F.) optatif (fem. op- 
tative), fr. Late L. optdtivus, fr. L. optatus, pp. 
of optare, ‘to choose, wish’. See option and -ive. 
optic, adj., pertaining to the eye or sight. — MF. 
(= F.) optique, fr. ML. opticus , fr. Gk. otctixog, 
‘pertaining to the eyes or sight’, fr. 6ttt6<; 1 ‘seen; 
visible’, verbal adj. of 3<J>o{jlou, ‘I shall see’, fr. 
I.-E. base *oq w -, ‘eye; to see’, whence also 6^, 
gen. 6tc6s, ‘eye, face’, ‘sight’, onumot, ‘I 



have seen’, o7rq, ‘an opening, hole’, #aaE (for 
*ok w ye), ‘the two eyes’, ‘eye’. From 

*oq w ~, a collateral form of *oq w derives Gk. 

gen. cI)7TO?, ‘eye’. See eye and cp. omma, 
ophthalmo-.Cp. also antelope, catoptric,Cecrops, 
diopsidc, epopt, Ethiop, metope, myope, orthop- 
tic, Oxyopidae, panoptic, panopticon, scioptic, 
stenopaic, synoptic, and the combining forms 
-ope, -opia, -ops, -opsia, -opsis, -opto-. 
Derivatives: optic, n. (q.v.), optic-al, adj., optic- 
ally, adv., optician (q.v.), optics (q.v.) 
optic, n., an eye (colloq.) — Fr. prec. word, 
optician, n., one who makes or sells optical in- 
struments. — F. opticien, fr. ML. optica . See 
next word and -ian. 

optics, n., the science that deals with sight. — PL 
of the adjective optic, used as a noun, in render- 
ing ML. optica (pi.), fr. Gk. toc oimxa, ‘op- 
tics’, neut. pi. of ‘pertaining to the 

eyes or sight’. See optic, adj., and -ics. 
optimates, n. pi., the aristrocracy of ancient 
Rome. — L. optimates , ‘aristocrats’, lit. ‘ad- 
herents of the best men’, pi. of optimas , fr. op- 
timus , ‘best’. See optimism, 
optime, n., one of the second class (senior optime) 
or third class ( junior optime ) in the mathemati- 
cal Tripos at Cambridge University (differen- 
tiated from the wranglers, i.e. those belonging 
to the first class). — L., ‘best’, adv. fr. optimus. 
See optimism. 

optimism, n., 1) in philosophy , a) the doctrine of 
Leibnitz that this world is the best possible 
world; b) the belief that good will ultimately 
prevail over evil in the world; 2) the tendency 
to take a hopeful view of things. — F. optimis- 
me, fr. L. optimum, neut. of optimus, ‘best’ 
(used as superl. of bonus, ‘good’), which prob. 
stands for *opitumos, fr. base *opi-, seen in ops ; 
‘wealth’; accordingly optimus orig. meant ‘the 
richest’, but was used later in the senses ‘the 
most esteemed, the most distinguished, the 
best’. See opulent and -ism. For the superl. suff. 
*-tumos see aftermost and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. The term optimisme was coined by 
the Jesuits. It first occurs in the Memoires de 
Trevoux conducted by them (in the number for 
February 1737, where it is introduced with the 
words ie syst^me de V Optimum ou Y Opti- 
misme'). 

optimist, n., a believer in optimism. — F. opti - 
miste, fr. L. optimus, ‘best’. See prec. Word and 
-ist. 

Derivatives: optimist-ic , optimist-ic-al, adjs., 
optimist-ic-al-ly , adv. 

optimum, n., the best condition, degree, etc. — 
L., neut. of optimus , ‘best’. See optimism, 
option, n. — F., fr. L. optionem, acc. of optio, 
‘choice’, fr. *opio, opere , pp. * optus, ‘to choose’, 
whence optivus, ‘chosen’, and the freq. verb op- 
tare, ‘to choose, wish’. See opine and cp. opta- 
tive. Cp. also adopt, coopt. 

Derivatives: option , tr. v., option-al , adj., op - 
tion-al-ly, adv. 

opto-, combining form meaning vision, optic. — 
Fr. Gk. ottt 6<;, ‘seen, visible 1 , verbal* adj. of 
6<|io(xat., ‘I shall see’. See optic, 
optometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
power and range of vision. — Compounded of 
opto- and Gk. fxeTpov, ‘measure’; see meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. The name optometer , which 
orjg. denoted an instrument for measuring focal 
distances, was coined by Porterfield in 1738. 
Derivatives: optometr-ist , n., optometr-y , n. 
optophone, n., an instrument for converting light 
energy into sound energy. — Compounded of 
opto- and Gk. <p<ov^, ‘sound, voice*. See phone, 
opulence, also opulency, n., wealth; abundance. 
— L. opulentia, fr. opulentus or opulens. See 
next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
opulent, adj., wealthy; abundant. — L. opulentus, 
or opulens, gen. -ends, ‘wealthy, rich’, lit. ‘re- 
sourceful, powerful’, formed with suff. -u-lentus, 
resp. - u-lens , ‘full of, abounding in, rich in’, fr. 
ops, gen. opts, ‘strength, power, might, abun- 
dance, plenty, wealth, riches, treasure’, which is 
rel. to opus , gen. opens, ‘work, labor, exertion’, 
and cogn. with ap-n-as, ‘produce, possession’, 
Avestic afnah-vant, ‘rich in possession’, Gk. 
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8(itcvy], ‘corn, food’, ‘of corn, nour- 

ishing, ’'Opurvia, ‘mother of corn’ (a name of 
the goddess Demeter), Lith. apstus , ‘copious’, 
dpstas, ‘abundance’. Cp. also the Latin PN. 
Opsci, Osci , lit. ‘the worshipers of Ops’. See 
opus and -ulent and cp. Ops, optimism, Oscan, 
office. Cp. also copious, copy. 

Opuntia, n., a genus of plants, the prickly pear 
( hot .) — ModL., fr. L. Opuntia ( herba ), ‘the 
Opuntian plant’, fem. of Opuntius, ‘of Opus, 
Opuntian’, fr. Opus, fr. Gk. *C>7rou<;, name of a 
town in Locris (in Greece), where this plant 
grew in abundance. 

opus, n., a work; a composition, esp. a musical 
composition. — L. opus, gen. operis , ‘work, 
labor, exertion’, whence opera , ‘service, pains, 
work, labor’, operari, ‘to work, labor’; rel. to 
ops , gen. opis, ‘strength, power, might, abun- 
dance, plenty, wealth, riches, treasure’, and 
cogn. with 01. apas ‘work’, dpas-, ‘work, reli- 
gious act’, OHG. uoben (fr. *objan), ‘to start 
work; to practice; to honor’, MHG. iieben, G. 
iiben, ‘to exercise, -practice’, OHG. uoba, ‘cele- 
bration’, uobo , ‘farmer’, MHG. uop, ‘agricul- 
ture; usage, custom’, OS. obian , ‘to celebrate’, 
Du. oefenen , ON. afa, Dan. eve, ‘to exercise, 
practice’, ON. efna , ‘to accomplish’, OE. <efnan, 
efnan, ‘to perform’. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *op- (Teut. *ob -), ‘to work’, orig. 
used of agriculture, in Old Indian, Latin and 
Teutonic applied also to religious acts. See 
opulent and cp. next word. Cp. also opera, oper- 
ate, operetta, operose, average, ‘feudal service’, 
inure. 

opuscule, n., a small work. — L. opusculum , 
dimin. of opus, ‘work’. See opus and -cule. 
oquassa, n., a small lake trout. — Named after 
Oquassa Lake in Maine. 

or, conj. indicating an alternative; often used in 
correlation to either or whether. — ME. or, fr. 
ME. other , outher, auther, ‘either, or’, fr. OE. 
edda, odde rel. to OS. eddo, ON. eda, OHG. 
odar, odo , eddo, MHG. oder, ode, G. oder, Goth. 
aippau, OS. eftha , efthe, OFris. ieftha, MDu. 
ofte, ‘or’. The r in ME. other, OHG. odar , etc., 
is prob. due to the influence of either , resp. 
OHG. wedar, ‘neither’. Cp. nor. 
or, conj. and prep., ere, before ( archaic ) — ME. 

ar , or, St. ON. dr, ‘early’ (adv.) See ere. 
or, n. (her.), 1) gold; 2) the color yellow. — F., 
‘gold’, fr. L. aurum. See aureate and cp. oriole, 
ormolu, oroide, orphrey, orpiment. 

•or, suff. forming nouns of quality, state or con- 
dition, as in error, terror. — ME. -our, fr. OF. 
-our (F. -eur), fr. L. - orem , acc. of -or, fr. earlier 
-os, gen. -oris, a suff. added to verbal stems. In 
Great Britain this suff. is usually spelled -our, in 
correspondence with the OF. and ME. form. 
The American spelling of this suff. is -or. 

-or, suff. denoting an agent or an instrument. — 
1) ME. -or, -our, fr. OE. -eor, -eur (F. -eur), fr. 
L. -orem, acc. of -or, a suff. added to the pp. 
stem of verbs (cp. e.g. actor, author)', 2) ME. 
-or, -our, fr. OF. -eor, -eur (F. -eur), fr. L. - ato - 
rem , acc. of -ator (cp. e.g. donor, emperor ); see 
-tor, -ator. Cp. the agential suff. -er. According 
to the general rule, -or is added to words of 
Latin, -er to those of English origin, 
orach, orache, n., any plant of the genus A triplex 
— ME. arache, arage, fr. OF. arrache (F. arro- 
che), fr. VL. *atrapica , *atripica , fr. L. atriplex 
(whence also It. atrepice ), ultimately fr. Gk. 
<xTpa<pa£u<;, which is of unknown origin. Cp. 
Atriplex. 

oracle, n. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) fr. L. oraculum 
(for *ord-tlom ), ‘divine announcement, oracle’, 
formed with instrumental suff. *-tlom fr. or 6, 
orare, ‘to speak, pray, beseech’. See oration, 
oracular, adj. — L. ordcularius, ‘dealing in ora- 
cles, prophetic’, fr. oraculum. See oracle and -ar. 
Derivatives: oracular-ly, adv., oracular-ity , n. 
oral, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. os, 
gen. oris, ‘mouth, face; opening, entrance, ori- 
fice’, fr. *dus-, whence the collective noun ora 
(for *os-d), ‘border, coast’; cogn. with OI. ah, 
as-an, ‘mouth’, dsyam, ‘mouth; opening’, Aves- 
tic ah-, ‘mouth’, Hitt, aish (gen. ishash), Mir. a, 
‘mouth’, ON. oss, ‘mouth of a river’, OE. dr. 



‘beginning, origin, front’, ora, ‘bank, shore 5 . 
Alb. ane (for *ausnd), ‘side, border’. Cp. coram, 
orifice, orle, orotund, oscitancy, ostiary, ostiole, 
usher, Auriga, vera. 

Derivative: oral-ly, adv. 

orange, n. — ME. orenge , orange, ft. MF. orenge 
(F. orange), in pomme d'orenge, fr. It. arancia 
(in Olt. melarancia , lit. ‘orange-apple’), fr. 
Arab, naranj (whence also Sp. naranja. Port. 
laranja, MGk. vepavr^tov ), fr. Pers. ndrang, fr. 
01. narahgdfi , ‘orange tree’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. The change of nar-ange to or-ange is 
prob. due to the influence of the name of the 
town Orange, an important transit station for 
the oranges bound for the north of France. 
The usual explanation that the change mention- 
ed is due to a confusion with F. or, ‘gold’ (see 
aurum), must be abandoned owing to the fact 
that originally and for many centuries the fruit 
was called in French pomme d y orange, which 
makes it probable that orange was regarded as a 
place name. See Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p. 
425 s.v. orange. 

Derivative: orange, adj. 

orangeade, n., a drink made of orange juice, 
water and sugar. — F., formed fr. orange on the 
analogy of lemonade. See prec. word and -ade. 
orangery, n., a place where orange trees are cul- 
tivated. — F. orangerie , fr. orange. See orange 
and -ery. 

orangutan, n. — Malay, ‘man of the woods, wild 
man’, fr. orang, ‘man’, and ( h)utan , ‘forest, 
wild’, used only of the savage tribes inhabiting 
the Sunda Islands. The word was misunder- 
stood by the Europeans and applied to this 
anthropoid ape. 

orate, intr. v., to make a long oration. — Back 
formation from oration. 

oration, n., a formal speech. — L. oratio, gen, 
-onis, ‘speaking, discourse, language, prayer’, fr. 
drat us, pp. of orare, ‘to speak, pray, beseech 1 , 
which prob. derives from the I.-E. imitative base 
*or -, * e r-, which appears also in 01. aryanti, 
‘they praise’, Homeric Gk, apY], Att. apa (for 
*dpf« or *apafa), ‘prayer, apdcopiat, ‘I pray, 
supplicate’, Arm. uranam , *1 deny’, Hitt, ariya 
‘to ask the oracle’, aruwa(i)-, ‘to revere, wor- 
ship’. Cp. orison, which is a doublet of oration. 
Cp. also oracle, orator, oratorio, oratory, adore, 
inexorable, peroration. L. orare is not a deriva- 
tive of dy, gen. oris, ‘mouth’ (see oral). 
orator, n. — ME. oratour, fr. OF. oratour (F. ora- 
te dr), fr. L. ora tor em, acc. of orator, ‘speaker, 
orator’, fr. orare. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: orator-ic , orator-ic-al, adjs., orator- 
ic-al-ly, adv, 

orator ian, adj., pertaining to an oratory. — See 
oratory and -an. 

oratorio, n., a long musical composition, usually 
with a text based on Scriptures ( mus .) — It., fr. 
Eccl. L. drdtorium, ‘place of prayer’ (see oratory, 
‘a small chapel’); so called from the oratory of 
St. Philip Neri in Rome, where such composi- 
tions were first performed, 
oratory, n., the art of the orator, eloquence — L. 
(ars) oratorio, ‘oratorical art’, fem. of dr ator i us, 
‘pertaining to an orator’, fr. orator. See orator, 
oratory, n., a small chapel — ME. oratorie, fr. 
Eccl. L. oratorium, ‘place of prayer 1 (whence 
also F. oratoire), fr. L. oratorios, ‘pertaining to 
prayer; pertaining to an orator 1 . See prec. word, 
orb, n., a sphere, globe; the emblem of sover- 
eignty. — MF. (= F.) orbe , fr. OF., fr. L. orbem, 
acc. of orbis, ‘circle, ring, round surface,' disk’, 
whence orbita , ‘rut or track made in the ground 
by a wheel 1 ; of uncertain etymology. Cp. orbic- 
ular, orbit. 

Derivatives: orb, tr. v., to form into a circle; to 
encircle, orb-y, adj. 

orbicular, adj., having the shape of an orb ; spher- 
ical. — ME. orbiculer , fr. Late L. orbicularis, 
‘circular, orbicular 1 , fr. L. orbiculus, dimin, of 
orbis. See orb and the Suffixes -cule and -ar. 
orbiculate, orbiculated, adj., orbicular. — See 
prec. word and adj. suff, -ate, resp. also -ed. 
orbit, n., the eye socket (anat.) — L. orbita, ‘a 
track or rut made in the ground by a wheel’, fr. 
orbis ; see orb. In its anatomical sense the word 



orbita was first used by Gerard of Cremona, the 
translator of Avicenna’s Canon. Cp. periorbita. 
Derivatives: orbit-al, orbit-ary, adjs. 
orbito-, combining form denoting the orbit (anat.) 
— See prec. word. 

ore, n., the grampus. — L. orca, ‘a kind of whale’, 
fr. Gk. opuya, acc. of opo£, ‘a kind of whale’; c 
for g in L. orca is due either to contamination 
with L. orca in the sense of ‘butt, tun' (see ur- 
ceolate), or to Etruscan influence. For the deri- 
vation of the Latin word from a Greek accusa- 
tive cp. Numidia and words there referred to. 
Cp. next word and Orcinus. 
orca, n., 1) a killer whale; 2) (cap.) the genus 
consisting of the killer whale (zool.) — L., ‘a 
kind of whale’. See prec. word. 

Orcadian, adj., 1) pertaining to the Orkney Is- 
lands; 2) a native of the Orkney Islands. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Orcades, ‘the 
Orkney Islands’. 

orchard, n. — ME., fr. OE. ortgeard, orceard, a 
hybrid coined fr. VL. *orto (whence also It. 
orto), ‘garden’, fr. L. hortus, of s.m., and OE. 
geard, ‘enclosure, yard’. Cp. the rel. Goth. 
aurtigards, ‘orchard’, a hybrid coined fr. VL. 
*orto and Goth, gards, ‘house’, and see horti- 
culture and yard, ‘enclosure’. 

Derivatives: orchard, tr. v., orchard-ing, n., 
orchard-ist , n. 

orchestic, adj., pertaining to dancing. — Gk. 
opxnjCTTLxof;, fr, opxtjCTttjj;, ‘dancer’. See orches- 
tra and adj. suff. -ic. 

orchestics, n., the art of dancing. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

orchestra, n., 1) in the Greek theater, the place 
where the chorus danced ; 2) in the modern the- 
ater, the space between the stage and auditori- 
um, reserved for the musicians. — L. orchestra, 
fr. Gk. opxrjCTTpa, ‘place in the theater in which 
the chorus danced’, lit. ‘place for dancing’, 
formed with -Tpa, a suff. denoting place, from 
the stem of 6px£i<r&ai, ‘to dance’, which is 
cogn, with OI. f ghayati, ‘trembles, rages, raves’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ergh-, which is prob. an enlarge- 
ment of base *er-, *or ‘to set in motion’, 
whence opvuvai ‘to rouse, stir up’, L. orfri, ‘to 
rise’. See orient, n. For the suff. -tra in orchestra 
Cp. palaestra. 

Derivatives: orchestr-al, adj., orchestr-ate, tr. v., 
to write or arrange music for an orchestra, or- 
chestr-ation, n., the writing or arranging of 
music for an orchestra. 

orchestrion, n., a large musical box resembling a 
barrel organ. See orchestra, 
orchi-, combining form denoting a testicle or the 
testicles. — See orchio-. 

orchid, n. — Fr. ModL. Orchideae, later Orchida - 
ceae (see Orchidaceae), fr. L. orchis, fr. Gk. 
op/i;, ‘testicle’, also ‘orchis’ (so called from the 
resemblance of the roots to testicles), which is 
cogn. witn Avestic e r s zi (dual), ‘testicles’. Arm. 
orji-k\ ‘testicles 1 , orji, ‘not castrated 1 , Alb. 
herds (for *erSe ), ‘testicle’, Lith. efZilas , ‘stal- 
lion’, Mir. uirgge, Ir. uirge, ‘testicle 1 , 
orchid-, form of orchido- before a vowel. 
Orchidaceae, n. pi., the orchid family (bot.) — 
ModL., incorrectly formed fr. L. orchis , whose 
gen. was supposed to be orchidis (in reality, the 
gen. is orchis) See orchid and -aceae. 
orchidaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
orchido-, before a vowel orchid-, combining form 
meaning 1) testicle; 2) orchid. — In the first 
sense orchido - is derived fr. opxtSoq, errone- 
ously formed gen. of 6px^, ‘testicle’ (the correct 
forms of the gen. are opxio?, opxew?). In the 
second sense orchido- stands for orchid. See 
orchid. 

orchidology, n., that branch of botany which 
deals with orchids. — Compounded of orchido- 
and Gk. -Xoyioc, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivative: orchidolog-ist, n. 
orchidotomy, n., incision into a testicle ( med .) — 
Compounded of orchido- and Gk. -ropua, ‘a 
cutting of’, fr. topiY), ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
orchiectomy, n., excision of a testicle (med.) — 
Compounded of orchi- and Gk. -exxoptia, ‘a 
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cutting out of’, fr. Ixto(xt], ‘a cutting out’. See 
-eetomy. 

orchil, n. — The same as archil, 
orchio-, before a vowel orchi-, combining form 
denoting a testicle or the testicles. — Fr. Gk. 
6pxi?, gen. 8pxio?, ‘testicle’. See orchid, 
orchiotomy, n., orchidotomy. — See prec. word 
and orchidotomy. 

Orchis, n., a genus of plants of the orchid family 
(bot.) — L. orchis , fr. Gk. op/iq, ‘testicle; 
orchid’. See orchid. 

orchitic, adj., pertaining to, or affected with, or- 
chitis. — See next word and -itic. 
orchitis, n., inflammation of the testicles (med.) 
— Medical L., fr. Gk. opxic, ‘testicle’. See or- 
chid and -itis. 

orchotomy, n., removal of one or both testicles; 
castration (med.) — Gk. opxoTopia, com- 
pounded of opyt;, ‘testicle’, and -Topua ‘a 
cutting of’, fr. xoptYj, ‘a cutting’. See orcho- 
and -tomy. 

orcin, n., orcinol. — See orcinol. 
orcinol, also orcin, n., a colorless crystalline com- 
pound, C 6 H 3 • CH 3 (OH) 2 ( chem .) — Fr. It. or- 
cello, ‘archil’. See archil and the chem. suffixes 
-in and -ol. 

Orcinus, n., a genus of whales, the killer whale 
(zool.) — ModL., fr. L. orca, ‘a kind of whale’. 
See ore, orca. 

Orcus, n., 1) the lower world. Hades; 2) the god 
of the lower world; Pluto (Roman mythol.) — 
L., of uncertain origin. 

ordain, tr. v. — ME. ordeinen, fr. OF. ordener (F. 
ordonner ), 3 pers. ordeine , fr. L. ordinare, ‘to set 
in order, arrange, to order’, fr. ordo, gen. ordi- 
nis. See order and cp. ordinal. Cp. also ornament. 
Derivatives: ordain-able , adj., ordain-er, n., or- 
dain-ment, n. 

ordeal, n., 1) a primitive form of trial to test guilt 
or innocence; 2) a trying experience. — ME. 
ordal , fr. OE. or dal, ordel (rel. to OS. urdeli, 
OFris. ordel, urdei, Du. oordeel, OHG., MHG., 
G. urteil, ‘judgment’), lit. ‘that which is dealt 
out’, fr. or-, ‘out’, and dxl, ‘deal’. See intensive 
pref. a- and deal, ‘part, share’, and cp. the first 
element in ort. 

order, n. — ME. ordre , order , fr. MF. (= F.) 
ordre, fr. OF. ordene , fr. L. ordinem , acc. of ordo, 
‘a straight row, regular series, order, class, rank’, 
which is rel. to ordiri , ‘to begin a web, lay the 
warp, begin’, and cogn. with Gk. opSetv, ‘to be- 
gin a web’, 6p8tx6v (acc.), ‘a little tunic, a 
short coat’ (Hesych.); possibly derived fr. I.-E. 
base *ar-, ‘to join (see article); not related to 
base *or- , ‘to rouse, stir up’. Cp. ordain, ordi- 
nance, ordinary, ordinate, ordination, coordinate, 
exordium, inordinate, subordinate, primordial. 
Derivatives : order r tr. v., order-ly , adj. and n., 
order-li-ness, n. 

ordinal, adj. — Late L. ordinalis, ‘denoting an 
order of succession’, fr. L. ordo , gen. ordinis. 
See order and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: ordinal , n., an ordinal number, 
ordinal, n., a book containing prescribed forms 
to be used at ceremonies. — ME., fr. ML. or- 
dinate, prop. neut. of Late L. ordinalis , ‘de- 
noting an order of succession’, used as a noun. 
See prec. word. 

ordinance, n,, a decree. — ME. ordenaunce , ‘or- 
dinance’, fr. MF. ordenance (F. ordonnance). See 
ordain and -ance and cp. ordnance, ordonance. 
ordinand, n., a candidate for ordination. — L. 
ordinandus , gerundive of ordinare, ‘to ordain’. 
See ordain. For other Latin gerundives or their 
derivatives used in English cp. agenda and words 
there referred to. 

ordinary, adj. — ME. ordinarie, fr. L. ordinarius, 
‘regular usual’, fr. ordo , gen. -inis. See order 
and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives ; ordinary , n. (q.v.), ordinari-ly, adv., 
ordinari-ness, n. 

ordinary, n., 1) an officer holding jurisdiction in 
his own right and not as a deputy ; 2) a set meal 
served at a fixed price. — Fr. prec. word, 
ordinate, n. (math.) — L. (linea) ordinata , ‘paral- 
lel (line)’, fem. of ordindtus , ‘well ordered’, pp. 
of ordinare. See ordain and adj. suff. -ate and cp. 
co-ordinate. 



ordination, n., the act of ordaining. — L. drdina- 
tio , gen. -on is, ‘a setting in order, arrangement’, 
fr. ordindtus, pp. of ordinare. See ordain and 
-ation. 

ordinee, n., one who is being ordained. — L. 
ordindtus, ‘set in order; ordered’, pp. of ordinare. 
See ordain and -ee. 

ordnance, n., cannon, artillery. — Contraction of 
ordinance (q.v.), which formerly meant also 
‘battle array; host in array’, 
ordonnance, n., 1) arrangement of parts; 2) or- 
dinance, decree. — F., fr. ordonner , ‘to order’. 
See ordinance. 

Ordovician, adj., pertaining to the period follow- 
ing the Cambrian and preceding the Silurian 
(geol.) — Coined by the English geologist 
Charles Lap worth (1842-1920) from Ordovices, 
the Latin name of an ancient British tribe in- 
habiting Wales. For the ending see suff. -ian. 
ordure, n., dung, filth, manure. — ME., fr. OF. 
(== F.) ordure , fr. OF. (= F.) ord, ‘filthy’, fr. L. 
horridus, ‘rough, rude, causing horror, terrible’. 
See horrid and -ure. 

ore, n. — ME. oor , or, fr. OE. dr, xr, ‘brass’, rel. 
to ON. eir, ‘brass, copper’, OHG. er, ‘brass’, 
OHG., MHG. erin, G. ehern, ‘brazen’, Goth. 
aiz, ‘bronze’, and cogn. with OI. ayah (gen. 
dyasahi), Avestic ayo (gen. ayahho), L. aes, gen. 
aeris, ‘brass’, fr. I.-E. *a y os~, which is perh. a 
derivative of Ayashya , later form of Alashya , 
ancient name of Cyprus, hence I.-E. *a y os 
would have meant orig. ‘the Cyprian metal’. 
Cp. aeneous, aes, aerarian, aerugineous, era, es- 
teem; s'ee Walde- Hofmann, LEW., I, 19 s.v. aes. 
For sense development cp. L. cuprum, ‘copper’, 
fr. Ku7ipo<;, ancient name of Cyprus (see cop- 
per). 

ore, n., a Dan. and Norw., resp. Swed. coin, 
equal in value to 1/100 of a krone, resp. krona. 

— Dan. and Norw. ore or Swed. ore , fr. L. 
aureus , a gold coin, prop, subst. use of the adj. 
aureus, ‘of gold, golden’, fr. aurum, ‘gold’. See 
aureate. 

oread, n., a mountain nymph ( Greek mythol.) — 
L. Oreas, gen. -adis, fr. Gk. ’Opet.a^, gen. -a8o?, 
fr. opos, ‘mountain’. See oro-, ‘mountain-’, and 
-ad. 

orectic, adj., pertaining to desire or appetite, ap- 
petitive (philos.) — Gk. opsxTixGQ, ‘appetitive’, 
fr. 6 pext 6<;, ‘stretched out’, verbal adj. of 6p i- 
yeiv, ‘to stretch out, reach after’, which is cogn. 
with L. regere , ‘to keep straight, guide, lead, 
conduct, direct, rule, reign’. See regent, adj., 
and -ic. 

oreide, n. — A var. of oroide, 
oregano, n., any of several plants of the mint 
family. — Sp., ‘wild marjoram’, fr. L. orig an us, 
origanum, fr. Gk. opetyavov, opiyavov. See Ori- 
ganum. 

Orestes, n., son of Agamemnon and Clytemnes- 
tra and friend of Pylades (Greek mythol.) — L., 
fr. Gk. ’Op^axr)?, lit. ‘mountaineer’, fr. 6poc, 
‘mountain’. See oro-, ‘mountain-’, 
orfe, n., a variety of the ide. — G. Or/, fr. F. 
orphe, fr. L. orfus, a kind of fish, fr. Gk. opcpcov 
or 6pcpwq, ‘great sea perch’, which is perh. rel. 
to 6p<pv6<;, ‘dark’, 6p<pvy], ‘darkness’, and cogn. 
with OHG. erpf, ‘brown’, OE. eorp, earp, ‘dark, 
dusky’, ON. jarpr , ‘dark brown’, 
organ, n. — ME. organe , ‘a musical instrument’, 
fr. L. organum, fr. Gk. opyavov, ‘instrument; 
bodily organ; musical instrument’, which is rel. 
to 6pyta (for *F6pyia), ‘secret rites, orgies’, 
and in gradational relationship to £pyov (for 
*F£pyov ), ‘work’. See work and cp. orgy, ergon, 
energy. 

organdie, organdy, n., a fine transparent muslin. 

— F. organdi, of unknown -origin . 

organic, adj. — L. organicus, fr. Gk. 6pyavix6<;, 
‘serving as an organ or instrument’, fr. opyavov. 
See organ and adj. suff. -ic and cp. homorganic. 
Derivative: organic-al-ly , adv. 
organism, n. — Formed fr. organ with suff. 
-ism. 

organist, n. — MF. (= F.) organiste , fr. ML. 
organist a, ‘one who plays on an organ’, fr. L. 
organum, in the sense of ‘musical instrument’. 
See organ and -ist 



organization, n. — ME. organizacion, fr. MF. 
(= F.) organisation , fr. ML. organizdtidnetp , 
acc. of organizatio , fr. organizatus, pp. of orga- 
nizdre. See next word and -ation. 
organize, tr. and intr. v. — ME. organysen , fr. 
ML. organizare , prob. through the medium of 
MF. (= F.) organiser, fr. L. organum, ‘organ’. 
See organ and -ize. 

Derivatives: organiz-able , adj., orgamz-er, n. 
organo-, combining form denoting relation to an 
organ or organs. — Gk. opyavo-, fr. opyavov, 
‘organ’. See organ. 

organography, n., description of the organs of 
animals or plants. — Compounded of organo- 
and Gk. -ypaq>£a, fr. ypct<petv, ‘to write’. See 

-graphy. 

Derivatives : organograph-ic, organograph-ic-al , 
adjs., organograph-ist , n. 
organology, n., that branch of biology which 
deals with the organs of animals and plants. — 
Compounded of organo- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-Xoyo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
'Derivatives: organolog-ic , organolog-ic-al, adjs., 
organolbg-ist, n. 

organon, n., a system of philosophic investiga- 
tion — Gk. opyavov, ‘instrument, organ’ (often 
used as the title of works on logic). See organ, 
organotherapy, n., treatment of diseases with ex- 
tracts from animal organs. — Compounded of 
organo- and Gk. ^eparreia, ‘a waiting on, serv- 
ice, attendance’. See -therapy, 
organum, n., an organon. — L., ‘instrument, 
organ’, fr. Gk. 8pyavov. See organon, 
organzine, n., a fine kind of silk made of several 
threads twisted together. — F. organsin , fr. It. 
organzino, fr. Urgendj, a town in Russian 
Turkestan. 

Derivative: organzine , tr. and intr. v. 
orgasm, n., violent excitement, paroxysm ; .specif, 
the height of sexual excitement. — F. orgasme , 
fr. Gk. opyao p.o?, ‘swelling’, fr. opyav, ‘to 
swell with moisture, teem, lust’, fr. opyrj, ‘im- 
pulse, excitement, anger’, which is prob. cogn. 
with OL urjd, ‘nourishment, sap, vigor’, OIr. 
fere, ferg, ‘anger’. Cp. orgiastic, 
orgeat, n., a beverage made of barley water fla- 
vored with almonds. — F., fr. OProven?. orjat, 
fr. F. orge, ‘barley’, fr. L. hordeum, ‘barley’. See 
Hordeum. 

orgiastic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, an 
orgy. — Gk. opytacmxos, fr. opytatrrfy;, ‘one 
who celebrates orgies’, fr. opyia^etv, ‘to cele- 
brate orgies’, fr. tfpyta, ‘secret rites, orgies’. See 
orgy* -ast and adj. suff. -ic. 
orgy, n., 1) secret rites, esp. those connected with 
the worship of Dionysus or Bacchus; 2) revelry. 
— MF, (= F.) orgie, fr. L. orgia (pi.), fr. Gk. 
opyta (pi.), ‘secret rites, orgies’, which prob. 
stands for *f6pyia and is rel. to fipyavov (for 
*Fopyavov), ‘instrument, bodily organ, musical 
instrument’. See organ. 

-orial, adj. suff., usually corresponding to nouns 
ending in -ory (as in territorial), sometimes to 
nouns ending in -or (as in cantorial ). — Com- 
pounded of subst. suffix -ory and adj. suff. -al, 
resp. subst. suff. -or and adj. suff. -al. 
Oribatidae, n. pi., a family of oval mites (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Oribates, 
name of the type genus, fr. Gk. opei^aTYji;, 
‘mountain-ranging’, which is compounded of 
opo<;, ‘mountain’, and the stem of (3atveiv, ‘to 
go’. See oro-, ‘mountain-’ and base, n. 
oribi, n., any of several species of small African 
antelopes. — S. African Du., from Hottentot 
arab. 

orichalc, n., a yellow metal highly prized by the 
ancient Greeks. — L. orichalcum, fr. Gk. opet- 
XaXxo<;, lit. ‘mountain copper’, fr. tfpoc;, 
‘mountain’, and x a ^ xt ^i ‘copper’. See oro-, 
‘mountain’, and chalco-, and cp. aurichalcite. 
oriel, n., a large recessed window (archit.) — M E., 
fr. MF. oriol, fr. ML. oriolum , ‘porch, gallery’, 
fr.VL. *auraeolum,dissim.fr.aulaeolum/a small 
chapel, shrine’, dimin. of aulaeum, ‘curtain’, fr. 
Gk. auXaia, of s.m., fr. auXy), ‘the open court 
before the house; the court; chamber’. See 
aula. 
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orient, n., 1) the east (poetic); 2) (cap.) the East; 
adj. 1) oriental; 2) shining, bright, brilliant. — 
ME., fr. MF. (— F.) orient, fr. L. orientem , acc. 
of oriens, ‘the rising sun, east’, prop. pres. part, 
of orior, oriri, ‘to rise, become visible, appear’, 
fr. I.-E. base *er-, *or-, ‘to set in motion, stir up, 
raise’, whence also L. origo, gen. origins, ‘a be- 
ginning, source, origin’, OI. rnoti, fnvati , ‘rises, 
moves’, arta , ‘he set out, moved’ (intr.), Avestic 
ar-, ‘to move’ (both tr. and intr.), OPers. rasatiy, 
‘he comes’, Arm. y-ainem, ‘I rise, get up’, Gk. 
opvuvai, ‘to rouse, start, chase’, epvo<;, ‘shoot, 
twig, sprout’, Goth, rinnan, OE. irnan, rinnan , 
‘to flow, run’, Toch. A or-, B er-, ‘to call forth’, 
Hitt, arnuzzi, ‘causes to go’, ari , ‘arrives’. Base 
*er- appears enlarged into *erei- in Gk. 
‘discord’, iplveiv, ‘to stir up, rouse’, L. ri-vus, 
‘brook, water course’, ir-ri-tare , ‘to excite, stim- 
ulate’. Cp. origin, abort, abortion. Cp. also ar- 
tha, congruent, erethism, Eris, Erinys, Evemia, 
1st irritate, orchestra, oro-, Ortalis, russud. Cp. 
also rival and words there referred to. 
orient, tr. v. — F. orienter , ‘to set toward the east’, 
fr. MF., fr. orient, ‘east’. See orient, n. 
oriental, adj., 1) eastern; 2) (cap.) pertaining to 
the Orient or East, Eastern ; n., (cap.) a native of 
the Orient. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.), fr. L. orien- 
tals, ‘pertaining to the east. Eastern, Oriental’, 
fr. oriens, gen. orientis, ‘the rising sun, east’. See 
orient, n. 

Orientalism, n., oriental character, oriental pe- 
culiarity ; the study of the oriental languages. -- 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. L. orientals. See 
oriental. 

Orientalist, n. , a student of the oriental languages. 
— Formed with suff. -ist fr. L. orientals. See 
oriental. 

Orientalize, tr. v., to make Oriental; intr. v., to 
become Oriental. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. L. 
orientals. See oriental. 

orientate, tr. v., to orient; intr. v., to face east. — 
See orient, n., and verbal suff. -ate. 
orientation, n. — F. orientation , fr. orienter , ‘to 
set toward the east’. See orient, v., and -ation. 
orifice, n., an opening, aperture. — MF. (=F.), 
fr. L. orificium , ‘an opening’, lit. ‘mouth- 
making’, fr. os, gen. oris , ‘mouth’, and - ficere , 
unstressed form of facere , ‘to make, do’. See 
oral and fact. 

oriflamme, n., the ancient battle standard of the 
kings of France, the banner of St. Denis; any 
standard. — ME. oriflamble , fr. MF. oriflamble, 
oriflambe, oriflamme, fr. OF., fr. ML. a urea 
flamma, lit. ‘golden flame’, fr. L. aurum, ‘gold’, 
and flamma, ‘flame’. See aureate and flame, 
origan, n., marjoram. — ME. origane , fr. OF 
origane, origan (F. origan), fr. L. origanum. See 
next word. 

Origanum, n., a genus of plants, the wild marjo- 
ram (bot.) — L. origanum, fr. Gk. dpctyavov, 
opiyavov, ‘wild marjoram, origan’, compound- 
ed of opo?, ‘mountain’ (see oro-, ‘mountain’), 
and yavoi;, ‘brightness, ornament’, which is rel. 
to yavup.ai, ‘I rejoice’, yata> (for *yaf-tca), ‘I 
rejoice, exult’, yTjffeo, Dor. ya-tHo (for^yafe- 
-&sg>), ‘I rejoice’, and cogn. with L. gaudere, ‘to 
rejoice’. See gaud, ‘ornament’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Origenism, n., the doctrines held by Origen of 
Alexandria (cca. 185-253), who taught a three- 
fold (: i.e. literal, moral and mystical) interpreta- 
tion of Scriptures. — For the ending see suff. 
-ism. 

origin, n. — ME. origine , fr. MF. (= F.) origine, 
fr. L. originem , acc. of origo, ‘beginning, source, 
origin’, from the stem of oriri, ‘to rise, become 
visible, appear’. See orient, n., and cp. aboriginal, 
aborigines. 

original, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. origi- 
nalis, ‘primitive, original’, fr. origo, gen. origins. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: original (q.v.), original-ly , adv. 
original, n. — F., fr. original, adj. See prec. word, 
originality, n. — F. originalite, fr. original. See 
original, adj., and -ity. 

originate, tr. v., to bring into existence; intr. v., to 
come into existence. — Formed fr. origin with 
verbal suff. -ate. 



Derivatives: origination , n., originat-ive, adj., 
originat-ive-ly, adv., originat-or, n. 
orillion, n., a projection at the shoulder of a bas- 
tion. — F. oreillon, orillon, prop, ‘a small ear’, 
dimin. of oreille , ‘ear’, fr. L. auricula, dimin. of 
auris , ‘ear’. See ear, ‘organ of hearing’, and cp. 
auricle. 

orinasal, adj., pertaining to the nose and mouth; 
(of sounds) pronounced both through the mouth 
and nose. — Compounded of L. os, gen. oris, 
‘mouth’, and Late L. nasalis, ‘pertaining to the 
nose’. See oral and nasal, 
oriole, n., 1) any bird of the family Oriolidae; 2) 
any of various American birds of the family 
Icteridae. — F. oriol , fr. OF., fr. ML. oryolus, 
fr. L. aureolus, ‘golden’, dimin. of aureus, fr. 
aurum, ‘gold’. See aureate and dimin. suff. -ole. 
Oriolidae, n. pi., a famity of birds (ornithol.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. ModL. orio- 
lus, fr. ML. oryolus. See prec, word. 

Orion, n., 1) a giant Jhunter slain by Artemis and 
made into a constellation (Greek mythol.) ; 2) a 
constellation near Tauris (astron.) — L. Orion, 
fr. Gk. ’DpUov, which is of uncertain origin, 
-orious, adj. suff. meaning ‘pertaining to y serving 
to’, as in meritorious. — Compounded of L. ori- 
in -ori-us (see adj. suff. -ory) and -ous. 
orison, n. (usually in pi.), prayer. — ME. oreisun , 
fr. OF. oreison , orison (F. oraison), fr. L. oratio- 
nem, acc. of or at id, ‘speech, prayer’. See oration 
and cp. words there referred to. 

-orium, subst. suff. denoting ‘a place or a thing 
used for something’, as in auditor/wm, ‘a place 
for hearing’. — L. - orium , prop. neut. of the adj. 
suff. -orius. See adj. and subst. suff. -ory. 
Orlando, masc. PN. - — Italian form of Roland 
(q.v.) 

orle, n., a narrow border following the outline of 
the shield (her.) — MF. (= F.) orle, fr. orler (F. 
ourler ), ‘to border, edge, hem’, fr. VL. *orulare 
(whence also It. orlare , ‘to border, edge, hem’), 
fr. VL. *orulus (whence also It. orlo, ‘border, 
edge, hem’), dimin. formed fr. L. ora , ‘margin, 
border’; see oral. Sp. orla, ‘border, fringe’ 
(whence orlar, ‘to border, edge’), derives fr. VL. 
*orula , dimin. of L. ora . 

Orleans, n., 1) a kind of purple plum) ; 2) worsted- 
and-cotton fabric. — In both senses named after 
the city of Orleans , south of Paris, 
orlop, n., the lowest deck of a ship. — Du. over- 
loop, ‘deck of a ship’, lit. ‘that which runs over’, 
fr. overlopen, ‘to run over’; (see over and leap); 
so called because it covers the ship’s hold. 
Ormazd, n., the principle of good in the Zoro- 
astrian religion. — Pers., fr. OPers. Auramazda , 
fr. Avestic Ahuramazda , lit. ‘wise lord’, a com- 
pound of ahura-, ‘a god, a good spirit’ (see 
ahura), and ma(n)dzdhd > ‘wise’, which is a com- 
pound formed from the I.-E. bases *men-dh- , ‘to 
apply oneself to’, and *dhe-, ‘to put, place’. 
From base *men-dh- derives also OI. medha, 
‘wisdom, intelligence’. For other derivatives of 
this base see mathematical. For base *dhe - see 
do and cp. theme, fact. 

ormer, n., a gastropod mollusk, H alio t is tuber- 
culata; an ear shell. — Dial. F. (Channel Is- 
lands), fr. F. ormier , fr. L. auris maris, ‘sea ear’ 
(see ear, ‘organ of hearing’, and mere, ‘sea’) ; so 
called in allusion torits shape, 
ormolu, n., an alloy of copper, zinc and tin, re- 
sembling gold. — F. or moulu , ‘ground gold’, 
fr. or, ‘gold’, and moulu , pp. of moudre, ‘to 
grind, mill’. See aureate and meal, ‘edible grain’, 
ornament, n., an adornment, decoration, em- 
bellishment. — ME. ornement, ornament , fr. OF. ' 
omement , fr. L. orndmentum , ‘equipment, dec- 
oration, ornament’, fr. ornare, ‘to fit out, equip, 
decorate, adorn’, which is contracted fr. *ord(i )- 
nare , ‘to set in order, arrange’. See ordain and 
-ment and cp. ornate, adorn, suborn. 

Derivatives: ornament , tr. v., ornament-al , adj., 
ornament -al-ly , adv., ornament-al-ness, n., or- 
namentation, n., ornamgpt-er, n. 
ornate, adj., richly adorned. — ME. ornat, fr. L. 
drnatus, ‘adorned 5 , pp. of ortidre. See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: ornate-ly, adv., ornate-ness , n. 
ornery, adj. (dial, or vulgar). — Corruption of 



ordinary. 

omis, n., avifauna. — Gk. fipvts, ‘bird’. See 

ornitho-. 

ornith-, form of ornitho- before a vowel, 
ornithic, adj., pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
birds. — Gk. 6pvl4Hx<$q, ‘of birds’, fr. opvis, 
gen. SpvT^oq, ‘bird’. See ornitho- and adj. suff. -ic. 
ornithine, also omithin, n., an amino acid, 
C 5 H 12 0 2 N 2 , found in the urine and excrements 
of birds (biochem.) — ■ Formed fr. Gk. fipviq, 
gen. 6pv!&o<;, ‘bird’ (see ornitho-), with chem. 
suff. -ine, resp. -in. 

ornitho-, before a vowel ornith-, combining form 
meaning ‘bird’. — Gk. 6pvI&o-, 6pvU)-, fr. 
tfpviq, gen. opvlDoc;, ‘bird’, which is cogn. with 
Goth, ara, OE. earn, ‘eagle’. See erne and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also Ortalis. 
Omlthogalum, n., a genus of plants, the star of 
Bethlehem (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 6pv!i>6- 
•yaXov, ‘the star of Bethlehem’, which is com- 
pounded of 6pvis, gen. 6pv!£o?, ‘bird’, and 
ydtXa, ‘milk’. See ornitho- and galactic, 
ornithology, n., that branch of zoology which 
deals with birds. — ModL. ornithologia, fr. Gk. 
opvT'DoXoyo?, ‘one who speaks of birds’, which 
is compounded of 6pv is, gen. tSpvt&o?, ‘bird’ 
(see ornitho-), and -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in 
a certain manner); one who deals (with a cer- 
tain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives : ornitholog-ic , ornitholog-ic-al, adjs., 
ornitholog-ist, n. 

omithomancy, n., augury, divination by the ob- 
servation of the flight of birds. — Gk. opvi-^o- 
{xavreta, compounded of fipvK, gen, SpvT&oq, 
‘bird’, and jiavTeta, ‘oracle, divination’. See 
ornitho- and -money. 

ornithorhynchus, n., a duckbill. — ModL., com- 
pounded of ornitho- and Gk. ‘snout, 

beak’, which is of imitative origin. See rhyncho- 
and cp. words there referred to. 
ornithoscopy, n., augury. — Gk. 6pvlffoaxo7r(ot^ 
lit. ‘observation of birds’, fr. 6pvtA>oax67io<;, 
‘augur’, lit. ‘observer of birds’, fr. tfpvtq, gen. 
6pvF0o<;, ‘bird’, and cxo7t 6<;, ‘watcher, exam- 
iner’. See ornitho- and -scopy. 
oro-, combining form meaning ‘mountain’, as in 
orography. — Gk. 6po-, fr. (Spot;, ‘mountain’, 
which is cogn. with OI. (?vdh, ‘high’, fr. I.-E. 
base *er- t *or -, ‘to set in motion, raise’, whence 
also L. orior, oriri, ‘to rise’. See orient, adj., and 
cp. oread, Orestes. 

oro-, combining form meaning ‘oral and’. — Fr. 

L. os, gen. oris, ‘mouth’. See oral. 
Orobanchaceae, n. pi., the broomrape family 
(bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Orobanche with suff. 
-aceae. 

orobanchaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Orobanche, n., a genus of plants, the broomrape 
(bot.) — L., ‘broomrape’, fr. Gk. 6po{3 diyx^i 9t. 
‘the plant that chokes the vetch’, compounded 
of 8po(3o<;, ‘vetch’, and #YX etv > ‘to choke’. For 
the first element see Ervum. The second element 
derives fr. I.-E. base *angh-, ‘to press, choke’, 
whence also L. angere, ‘to throttle, torment’. See 
anger and cp. words there referred to. 
orography, n., that branch of physical geography 
which deals with mountains. — Compounded of 
1st oro- and Gk. -ypaepta, fr. ypd^etv, ‘to 
write’. See -graphy. 

Derivatives: orograph-ic, orograph-ic-al, adjs. 
oroide, n., an alloy of copper and zinc or tin, re- 
sembling gold and used in making imitation 
jewellery. — F. oriide , a hybrid coined fr. F. or, 
‘gold’, and Gk. -oetS-fc, ‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form, 
shape’. See or, ‘gold’, and -oid. 
otology, n., the study of mountains, orography. 
— Compounded of 1st oro- and Gk. -Xoyioc, fr. 
-X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
orometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
height of mountains. — Compounded of 1st 
oro- and Gk. pi-rpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivative: orometr-ic , adj. 

Orontium, n., a genus of plants, the golden club 
(bot.) — ModL., prob. fr. Orontes, a river of 
Syria. For the ending see 1st suff. -ium. 
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orotund, adj., 1) full, resonant (said of the voice); 
2) pompous, bombastic (said of the style of 
utterance). — L. (Horace, Ars Poetica, 323) ore 
rot undo, ‘with a round mouth’, abl. of os ro- 
tundum , fr. os, gen. oris, ‘mouth’, and neut. of 
rotundus, ‘round’. See oral and rotund. 
Derivative: orotund-ity , n. 
orphan, n. — Late L. orphanus, fr. Gk. 6p<pav6<;, 
‘without father or mother, orphaned’, which is 
cogn. with L. orbus, ‘bereft’, OI. arbhah , ‘weak, 
child’. Arm. orb , ‘orphan’, arbaneak , ‘servant, 
assistant’, OIr. orbe , orpe, ‘heir’, OSlav. rabti, 
‘slave’, rabota , ‘servitude, slavery’, Goth, arbja , 
OHG. arpeo , erbo , MHG., G. erbe (m.), 
OFris. erva, ON. arfi , OE. ierfa , ‘heir’, Goth. 
arbi, OHG. arbi , erti, MHG., G. erbe (n.), 
OFris. erve, OS. erbi, OE! ierfe, ‘inheritance’, 
Goth, arbaips, ‘hardship, toil, work’, OHG. 
arabeit , MHG. arebeit , arbeit , of s.m., G. Arbeit , 
‘work’, OFris. arbed , OS. arabed(i); ON. etfdi, 
OE. earfod , ‘hardship, suffering, trouble’. Cp. 
robot. 

Derivatives: orphan , adj., orphan-age , n. 
Orphean, adj,, pertaining to Orpheus. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Orpheus , fr. Gk. * Op<peto;, 
‘of Orpheus’, fr. J Op9e6; 1 ‘Orpheus’. See next 
word. 

Orpheus, n., the famous singer of Thrace, son of 
CEagrus and Calliope, and husband of Eurydice 
{Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. ’OptpE^, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

Orphic, adj., 1) pertaining to Orpheus or the rites 
and mysteries connected with him; 2) mystic. — 
L. OrphicuSy fr. Gk. ’Op9t.x6<;, fr. ’Op^etiq. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -Ic. 

Orphism, n., the religious system of the Orphic 
mysteries. — See Orpheus and -ism. 
orphrey, n., gold embroidery; gold-embroidered 
band. — ME., fr. MF. orfreis (F. orfrois), fr. 
Late L. auriphrygium , ‘gold embroidery’, fr. L. 
aurum , ‘gold’, and neut. of PhrygiuSy ‘Phrygian’. 
See aureate and Phrygian, 
orpiment, n., arsenic trisulfide, As s S 3 — ME. or- 
pementey fr. MF. (— F.) orpiment , fr. L. auri- 
pigmentum , ‘ointment’, which is compounded of 
aurum , ‘gold’, and pigmentum t ‘coloring mat- 
ter’. See aureate and pigment. For the sense 
development of L. auripigmentum fr. aurum, 
‘gold’, cp. Pers. zarniq, ‘orpiment’, fr. zar , ‘gold’ 
(see arsenic). 

orpine, orpin, n., stonecrop, Sedum telephium. — 
F. orpin, ‘stonecrop’, lit. ‘a plant with yellow 
flowers’, shortened fr. orpiment. See prec. word. 
Orpington, n., a breed of domestic fowl. — Named 
after Orpington , a village in Kent, England, 
orra, adj., odd ; extra; superfluous. — Dial. Scot. ; 
of uncertain origin. 

orrery, n., an apparatus showing the motions of 
the planets. — Called by its inventor Rowley 
after the name of his patron Charles Boyle, 4th 
Earl of Orrery. 

orrho-, combining form meaning ‘serum’. — Gk. 
6ppo-, fr. 6pp6? or op6?, ‘watery fluid, whey’, 
which is cogn. with L. serum, of s.m. See serum, 
orris, n., gold or silver lace or braid. — Corrup- 
tion of OF. orphreis. See orphrey. 
orris, n., the Florentine iris. — Prob. fr. ML. 
yreos, ‘orris root’, which is identical with Gk. 
(peo)?, gen. of Ipt?, ‘iris’. See iris. 

Orson, masc. PN. — Fr. F. our son, dimin. of ours, 
‘bear’, fr. L. ursus (see Ursus). The spelling 
Orson was influenced by It. orso, ‘bear’, 
ort, n., remnants of food left from the meal. — 
Prob. rel. to earlier Du. oor-aete, oor-ete , 
‘remains of food’, which is formed fr. pref. oor- 
and eten, ‘to eat’. Du. pref. oor- is rel. to 
E. pref. or- in ordeal. Du. eten is rel. to OE. 
etan\ see eat. 

Ortalidae, n. pi., a family of Diptera ( entomol .) 
— ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. 6p- 
‘young bird’. See next word. 

Ortalis, n., a genus of guans ( ornithol .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 6pxaXt<;, ‘young bird’, which is prob. 
rel. to flpvic, ‘bird’. See ornitho-. 
ortho-, before a vowel orth-, combining form 
meaning ‘straight; rectangular; regular; true, 
correct’. — Gk. 6p£o-, fr. /‘straight; 

right, true, exact; genuine; upright, righteous’. 



for *Fo P-B-F6? (cp. Dor. {3op&6-}; cognate with 
OI. urdhvdp , ‘high’, vdrdhate, ‘causes to grow’, 
L. arduus , ‘high, lofty, steep’. See arduous and 
cp. vriddhi. 

Orthocarpus, n., a genus of plants of the figwort 
family ( bot .) — ModL., compounded of ortho- 
and Gk. xap7r6<;, ‘fruit’. See carpel, 
orthocephalic, also orthocephalous, adj., having 
the breadth of the skull from about £ to $ of the 
length; intermediate between dolicho- and bra - 
chy cephalic. — Lit. ‘right-headed’, compounded 
of ortho- and Gk. xe9aX7j, ‘head’. See cephalic, 
resp. cephalous. 

orthochromatic, adj., producing true relations of 
light and shade. — Compounded of ortho- and 
Gk. ‘relating to color’, fr. xp&pia, 

gen. xp^axoq, ‘color’. See chromatic, 
orthoclase, n., potash feldspar (mineral.) — G. 
Orthoclas, coined by A. Breithaupt in 1823 fr. 
ortho- and Gk. xXdcn;, ‘a breaking’, fr. xXav, 
‘to break’; see clastic and cp. words there 
referred to. The word orthoclase lit. means ‘(the 
mineral) that has a cleavage at right angles’. Cp. 
anorthoclase. 

orthoclastic, adj., having the cleavage at right 
angles (as the orthoclase). — See ortho- and 
clastic. 

orthodontia, n., correction of the irregularities in 
the teeth. — ModL., compounded of orth- and 
Gk. 68(iv, gen. 6S6vxo<;, ‘tooth’. See odonto- 
and 1st -ia. 

Derivatives: orthodont-ic , adj., orthodont-ics, n., 
orthodont-ist, n. 

orthodox, adj., having the correct opinion (esp. 
in religion). — Late L. orthodoxuSy fr. Gk. 
6p&68o?;os, ‘having the right opinion’, fr. 
6pD6<;, ‘right’ (see ortho-), and 86£a, ‘opinion’, 
which stands for 86x-aa and is rel. to Soxetv, ‘to 
seem good, to seem, think, believe’. See doxas- 
tic and cp. dogma, doxology. Cp. also the second 
element in heterodox, paradox, 
orthodoxy, n., right opinion (esp. in religion). — 
Late L. orthodoxia , fr. Gk. 6p-&o8o(;(a, ‘right 
opinion’, fr. op#68oi;o<;. See prec. word and -y 
(representing Gk. -ia). 

orthoepy, n., correct pronunciation. — Gk. bp&oi- 
TCeia, ‘correctness of diction’, fr. 6p$6<;, ‘right, 
correct’, and -iweia, fr. ‘word’. See or- 
tho- and epic and cp. cacoepy. 

Derivatives: orthoep-iCy adj., orthoep-ist, n. 
orthogenesis, n., 1) determinate evolution of spe- 
cies (biol.); 2) the theory that the development 
of society always proceeds in the same direction 
(sociol.) — Coined by the Swiss naturalist 
Gustav Heinrich Theodor Eimer (1843-98) in 
his Die Entstehung der Arten (1888) fr. ortho- 
and genesis. 

orthognathism, also orthognathy, n., the quality 
of being orthognathous. — See next word and 
-ism, resp. -y (representing Gk. -(a), 
orthognathous, adj., straight-jawed. — Com- 
pounded of ortho- and Gk. yvaftoc;, ‘jaw’. See 
gnathic and -ous. 

orthogonal, adj., right-angled. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. orthogoniuSy ‘right-angled’, fr. 
Gk. op&oytovioq, which is compounded of 
6p&6?, ‘right’, and fr. ‘angle, 

corner’. See ortho- and -gon. 
orthographer, n., one who spells correctly. — See 
next word and agential suff. -er. 
orthography, n., correct spelling. — ME. orto - 
graphic, fr. MF. ortografie , ortographie (F. or - 
thographie), fr. L. orthographia , fr. Gk. op&o- 
ypa9ta, ‘correct writing’, fr. dp&oypdqjoc;, ‘one 
who writes correctly’, which is compounded of 
6p&oq, ‘right, correct’, and -ypa90?, from the 
stem of ypd^et-v, ‘to write’. See ortho- and 
-graphy. 

Derivatives : orthograph-ic, orthograph-ic-al, 

adjs., orthograph-ic-al-ly, adv. 
orthopedic, orthopaedic, adj., pertaining to or- 
thopedics. — See next word, 
orthopedics, orthopaedics, n., correction of de- 
formities esp. in young children. — Formed 
with suff. -ics fr. F. orthopddie, fr. Gk. 6p&6<;, 
‘straight, right’, and xaiSela, ‘the training of 
children’, fr. toxic, gen. 7cat86c, ‘child’; see 
pedo-. The word orthopedic was coined by the 



French physician Nicholas Andry (1658-1742), 
author of a work entnled L'orthopddie ou Part 
de prevenir et de corriger dans les enfants les dif- 
formites du corps. 

orthopedist,' orthopaedist, n., one who practices 
orthopedics. — F. orthopediste , fr. orthopddie. 
See next word and -ist. 

orthopedy, orthopaedy, n., orthopedics. — F. or- 
thopedic. See prec. word and -y (representing 
Gk. -taj. 

orthopnea, orthopnoea, n., a condition in which 
respiration is possible only in an upright pos- 
ture ( med .) — Gk. 8p$67rvota, ‘upright breath- 
ing’, coined by Hippocrates fr. op&o?, ‘upright’, 
and 7TVOTQ, ‘breathing’. See ortho- and pneuma. 
orthopneic, orthopnoeic, adj., pertaining to or- 
thopnea. — Formed from prec. word with adj. 
suff. -ic. 

Orthoptera, n. pi., an order of insects, including 
the locusts, grasshoppers, cockroaches, etc. 
(entomol.) — ModL., compounded of ortho- 
and Gk. xxepov, ‘wing’. See ptero-. 
orthopteran, adj., orthopterous; n., one of the 
Orthoptera. — See prec. word, 
orthopterous, adj., belonging to the order Or- 
thoptera. — See Orthoptera and -ous. 
orthoptic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized by, 
normal binocular vision. — Compounded of 
orth- and Gk. o^tixo?, ‘pertaining to the eyes 
or sight’. See optic. 

Derivative: orthopt-icSy n. 
orthoscopic, adj., 1) pertaining to normal vision; 
2) constructed to correct optical distortion. — 
Compounded of ortho- and Gk. -orxomov, fr. 
oxo7reiv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

orthostichous, adj., arranged in orthostichies. — 
See next word and -ous. 

orthostichy, n., vertical arrangement of leaves and 
flowers on an axis or stem (bot.) — Compound- 
ed of ortho- and Gk. ctt%x oc, ‘order, row, rank; 
verse’. See acrostic and -y (representing Gk. 
-(a). 

orthotropic, adj., characterized by vertical growth. 
— See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
orthotropism, n., tendency of a plant to grow 
vertically. — Compounded of ortho-, Gk. -xpo- 
‘turning’ (fr. xpexetv, ‘to turn’) and suff. 
-ism. See trope, tropism, and cp. heliotropistn 
and words there referred to. 
ortolan, n., 1) an Old World bunting, Emberiza 
hortulana; 2) the bobolink. — F., fr. It. ortolano y 
‘gardener; ortolan’, fr. L. hortulanus, ‘pertain- 
ing to a garden, gardener', fr. hortus , ‘garden’ 
(see horticulture) ; so called from its frequenting 
gardens. 

-ory, suff. forming adjectives with the meaning 
‘pertaining to, serving to, of the nature of’, as in 
preparatory, declamatory, hortatory .- — ME. 
-orie, fr. AF. - ori (masc.), -orie (fern.), corre- 
sponding to OF. -oir (masc.), - oire (fern.), F. 
-oire (for both genders) ; fr. L. -drius (masc.), 
-dria (fern.), - orium (neut.), which stand for 
-or-ius, - or-ia , - or-ium , compound suff. formed 
from subst. suff. -or (see agential suff. -or) 
through the addition of the adj. suff. - ius , -ia, 

- ium . Cp. -orial. 

-ory, suff. forming nouns denoting ‘place’, as in 
ambulatory , dormitory. — ME. -orie, fr. OF. 
(=F .)-oire, fr. L. -orium, prop. neut. of the adjec- 
tival suff. -drius, used as a subst. suff. See adj. 
suff. -ory. 

orycto-, combining form denoting/osj//, mineral , 
as in oryctology. — Fr. Gk. opoxxoc, ‘dug’, 
verbal adj. of 6pu<rcetv, ‘to dig’. See oryx, 
oryctology, n., 1) mineralogy; 2) paleontology. — 
Lit. ‘the science of things dug (from the earth)’, 
compounded of orycto- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xoyoc, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: oryctolog-ic-al , adj., oryctolog-ist , 
n. 

Oryx, n., 1) a genus of African antelopes with 
long, straight horns; 2) (not cap.) any antelope 
of this genus. — Gk. opu£, ‘a horned Egyptian 
antelope’, lit., ‘the digging animal’, fr. opuaaw, 
‘I dig*, which prob. stands for *6-puxud and is 
rel. to puxdvir), ‘a plane’, and cogn. with L. 
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runcdre , ‘to root up'. See runcinate and cp. 
orycto-. 

Oryza, n., a genus of cereal grasses (bot.) — L., 
‘rice’, fr. Gk. opu£a, See rice. 

Oryzomys, n., a genus of rodents, the rice rat 
( zool .) — ModL., lit. ‘rice mouse’, compounded 
of Gk. 6pu£a, ‘rice’, and pus;, ‘mouse’. See rice 
and mouse and cp. myo-. 

Oryzopsis, n., a genus of plants, the mountain 
rice (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
opuCoc, ‘rice’ and 6^15, ‘sight, view’. See rice and 
-opsis. 

os, n., a bone ( anat .) — L. os, gen. ossis,' ‘bone’, 
cogn. with OI. asthi , Hitt, hashtdi -, Gk. ocjteov 
(A tt. ootouv, Dor. 6 cttiov, ‘bone’, ocrrpeov, 
‘oyster’, ocTpaxov, ‘oyster shell, potsherd’, 
dtoTpayaXo? (assimilated fr. *6oTpdcyaXo<;), 
‘one of the vertebrae of the neck, anklebone, 
molding’, Alb. asht, ashte , ‘bone’, Avestic ascu -, 
‘shinbone’, W. asgwrn, Co. ascorn , ‘bone’, and 
possibly also with Arm. oskr, ‘bone’. Cp. os- 
seous. Cp. also astragal, osphyo-, osteo-, os- 
tracize, oyster. 

os, n., a mouth (anat.).-— L. os, gen. oris , ‘mouth’. 
See oral. 

Osage orange, an ornamental American tree, 
Toxylon pomiferum ; its fruit. — Named after 
the Osage Indians. 

Oscan, n., 1) a member of an ancient people who 
lived in Southern Italy; 2) their language, re- 
lated to Latin. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
Opsci, Osci (pi.), ‘the Oscans’, lit. ‘the wor- 
shipers of Ops’, the goddess of the harvest. See 
Ops. 

Oscar, masc. PN. — OE. Osgar, compounded of 
os, *a god’, and gar , ‘spear’. OE. os is rel. to OS. 
as-, os-, ON. dss, OHG. arts- (in PN.s), ‘god’, 
Goth, arises, ansis (acc. pi.), ‘gods’. Cp. the first 
element in Osmond, Oswald. For the etymology 
of OE. gar see gar. 

oscheal, adj., pertaining to the scrotum (anat.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. 

‘scrotum’. See oscheo-. 

oscheo-, before a vowel osche-, combining form 
meaning the ‘scrotum’. — Fr. Gk. 6<rxeov, 
‘scrotum’, a collateral form of of s.m., 

prop, figurative use of ooxq, ‘vine with grapes’, 
which is of uncertain origin, 
oscillate, intr. v., to swing to and fro; tr. v., to 
cause to swing to and fro. — L. dscilldt-(um), pp. 
stem of oscilldre, ‘to swing, sway’, fr. osci llum, 
‘a swing’, which is of uncertain origin, 
oscillation, n. — L. oscillatid, gen. -onis, ‘a swing- 
ing’, fr. dscilldt-(um ), pp. of oscilldre . See prec. 
word and -ion. 

oscillator, n., a person or thing that oscillates; 
specif., a device producing oscillations. — 
ModL., fr. L. dscilldt-(um), pp. stem of oscilldre . 
See oscillate and agential suff. -or. 
oscillatory, adj., tending to oscillate, oscillating. 
— Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr.L. dscilldt-(um), 
pp. stem of oscilldre. See oscillate, 
oscillograph, n., an instrument for registering 
oscillations. — A hybrid coined fr. L. oscilldre , 
‘to swing’, and Gk. -yponpoi;, fr. ypa9£tv, ‘to 
write’. See oscillate and -graph. 

Derivatives: oscillograph-ic, adj., oscillograph- 
ic-al-ly, adv., oscillograph-y , n. 
oscilloscope, n., an instrument for visually re- 
cording an electrical wave. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. oscilldre, ‘to swing’, andGk. -ctxotuov, fr. 
cxoneiv, ‘to look at, examine’. See oscillate and 
-scope. 

Derivative: oscilloscop-ic, adj. 
oscine, adj., belonging to the Oscines; n., one of 
the Oscines — See next word. 

Oscines, n. pi., a suborder of Passerine birds, the 
true singing birds (< ornithol . ) — L., pi. of oscen, 
gen. oscinis, ‘singing bird’ (esp. one used for 
divining), which stands for *obs-cen, and is 
formed fr. obs-, ob-, ‘toward’, and canere, ‘to 
sing’. See ob- and cant, ‘slang of beggars’ 
oscitance, oscitancy, n., 1) yawning; 2) sleepiness, 
drowsiness; 3) dullness. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
oscitant, adj., 1) yawning; 2) sleepy, drowsy; 3) 
dull. — L. oscitdns , gen. -antis, pres, part of 
oscitare, ‘to gape, yawn’, for os citare , ‘to move 



the mouth’, fr. os, gen. oris, ‘mouth’, and citare , 
‘to move’, freq. of ciere. See oral and cite. For 
the ending see suff. -ant. 

Derivative: oscitant-ly , adv. 
oscitation, n., 1) yawning; 2) sleepiness, drowsi- 
ness; 3) inattention. — L. dscitdtid, gen. -onis, 
‘yawning’, fr. dscitat-(um), pp. stem of oscitare. 
See prec. word and -ation. 
osculant, adj., kissing. — L. osculdns (gen. -antis), 
pres. part, of oscular!, ‘to kiss’. See osculate and 
-ant. 

oscular, adj. — L. oscular is, fr. osculum, ‘little 
mouth; kiss’. See osculum and -ar. 
osculate, tr. and intr. v., 1) to kiss; 2) to touch 
closely; 3) (math.) to touch at three or more 
points (as of two curves). — Formed fr. osculd- 
tus, pp. of oscular i, ‘to kiss’, fr. osculum, ‘little 
mouth; kiss’. See osculum and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: osculat-ory, adj. 
osculation, n., 1) a kiss; 2) (math.) contact of two 
osculating curves. — L. osculatio, gen. - onis , 
‘kiss’, fr. osculatus , pp. of oscular i. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

oscule, n. — The same as osculum. 
osculum, n., 1) one of the apertures of a sponge; 
2) one of the suckers of the -tapeworms. — L. 
osculum, ‘little mouth’, dimin. of os, gen. -oris, 
‘mouth’. See oral and -cule. 

-ose, adj. suff. meaning ‘full of, abounding in, 
having the qualities of’. — ME., fr. L. -osus, 
which prob. stands for *od-tos , fr. odor, gen. 
odoris , ‘smell’, and must have meant originally 
‘smelling of’ ; see odor. This meaning appears in 
vinosus, ‘smelling of wine’, whence ‘full of wine, 
abounding in wine’ (see vinous). The original 
meaning ‘smelling of’ was widened into ‘full of, 
abounding in’. Cp, -ous. 

-ose, a suff. used in chemistry, denoting 1) carbo- 
hydrates (as in amylose, lactose ); 2) a proteid 
product (as in proteose). — Formed from the 
ending -ose in F. glucose (see glucose). 
osier, n., any of various willows. — ME., fr. OF. 
(= F.) osier, ‘willow’ (in MF. and dial. F. also 
osiere), fr. VL. *ausaria (cp. ML. auseria), which 
is of Gaulish origin. 

Osiris, n., one of the principal Egyptian gods, 
judge of the dead. — L. Osiris, fr. Gk. ’'Ootpts, 
fr. Egypt. As-dr. Cp. Isis. 

-osis, suff. expressing state or condition ; in med- 
ical terminology it is used to denote a state of 
disease. — ME., fr. L. -osis, fr. Gk. -coctu;, 
formed from the aorist of verbs ending in -oa>, 
-£> (inf. -6etv, -ouv). It corresponds to L. -at id 
and stands to Gk. as L.-dtio to -atus. Cp. 

the suffixes -asis, -esis, -iasis. Cp. also -ation. 
-osity, suff. used to form nouns from adjectives in 
-ose or -ous. — ME. -osite, fr. OF. -osite (F. 
-osite), fr. L. -dsitdtem, acc. of -ositas, forming 
nouns from adjectives in -osus. Accordingly 
-osity is prop, compounded of the adj. suff. -ose 
and suff. -ity (qq.v.) 

-osm-, form of osmo- before a vowel. 

Osmanli, n., an Ottoman Turk. — Turk. 4 Osmanli , 
‘of, or pertaining to, Osman’, fr. * Osman , 
founder of the Ottoman empire (he reigned 
1259-1326). ‘ Osman is prop, the Turk pronun- 
ciation of the Arabic name ‘ Uthman. See Otto- 
man. 

osmio-, combining form meaning ‘osmium’. — 
See osmium. 

osmiridium, n., an alloy of osmium and iridium. 

— Coined fr. osm(ium) and iridium, 
osmium, n., name of a metallic element of the 
platinum group (chem.) — ModL., coined by 
its discoverer, the English chemist Smithson 
Tennant (1761-1815) in 1803 fr. Gk. 6 <t|Z7 ), 
‘smell, odor’, which stands for (cp. the 

Dor. form 6Sfxir)) and is cogn. with L. odor, 
‘smell, odor’; so called because of the strong 
odor of its oxide. See odor and 2nd -ium and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also osmo-, aosmic, 
Agathosma, anosmia, Barosma, Coprosma, 
Diosma, euosmite, Hedeoma, hyperosmia, hy- 
posmia, Onosmodium, osphresis, parosmia. Cp. 
also ozo-, ozone. 

Derivatives: osm-ic, osmi-ous, adjs. 
osmo-, before a vowel osm-, combining form 
meaning ‘smell, odor’, as in Osmorhiza. ~ Gk. 



6o{j.o-, fr. ooy.7], ‘odor’. See osmium. 

osmo-, combining form for osmosis or osmotic , as 
in osmology , osmometer . — See osmosis. 

Osmond, masc. PN. — OE. Osmund, lit. ‘divine 
protection’, compounded of os, ‘a god’, and 
mund , ‘protection’. For the first element see 
Oscar and cp. Oswald. The second element is 
rel. to ON. mund, OHG. munt, ‘hand, protec- 
tion’, and cogn. with L. manus, ‘hand’. See 
manual and cp. mound, ‘heap of earth’. Cp. also 
the second element in Edmond, Raymond, Si- 
gismund. 

Osmorhiza, n., a genus of plants, the sweet cicely 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. oojrrj, 
‘smell’ (see osmium), and (U£a, ‘root’ (see 
rhizo-) ; so called in allusion to the aromatic root. 

osmose, tr. v., to subject to osmosis; intr. v., to 
undergo osmosis. — Back formation fr. osmosis. 

osmosis, n., intermixture of two fluids separated 
by a porous membrane. — ModL., formed with 
suff. -osis fr. Gk. waii.65, ‘a thrusting, impulse’, 
from the stem of d>£eiv, ‘to thrust, push’, which 
is rel. to 8v-o<n5, ‘shaking, quake’, fr. I.-E. base 
*wedh-, ‘to strike’, whence also OI. vadhati , 
‘pushes, strikes, destroys’, Avestic vadaya-, ‘to 
repulse’. 

osmotic, adj., pertaining to osmosis. — See prec. 
word and -otic. 

osmund, n., the royal fern. — ME. osmunde, fr. 
OF. (= F.) osmonde, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

Osmunda, n., a genus of plants, the flowering fern 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. F. osmonde. See osmund. 

Osmundaceae, n. pi., the flowering fern family 
(bot.) — ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

osmundaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Osnaburg, n., a kind of coarse linen. — Orig. 
‘linen made at Osnaburg , more exactly Osna- 
briick, a town in the province of Hanover in 
Prussia. 

osphradium, n., a sense organ of most aquatic 
mollusks. — ModL., fr. MGk. 6a<ppdcSiov, 
‘nosegay’, fr. LGk. cxnppa, ‘smell’, which is rel. 
to Gk. 0O9palvE<r0at, ‘to smell’. See next word 
and 1st -ium. 

osphresis, n., 1) the sense of smell; 2) the act of 
smelling. — ModL., fr. Gk. 6o9pyjmg, ‘the 
sense of smell’, fr, 6a9paa&ou, a collateral form 
of oa9patvea$at, ‘to smell’, a compound whose 
first element is rel. to o£elv, ‘to smell’; see odor. 
The second element is of uncertain etymology. 
It is perh. cogn. with OI. ji-ghr-ati, ghra-ti, 
‘smells’, ghrdna-m, ‘smell ; nose’, Toch. A kraip, 
of s.m. Cp. prec. word. 

osphretic, adj., pertaining to, or connected with, 
smell. — Gk. 6<J9p7)Tix6<;, fr. batppyzoc,, ‘thal 
which can be smelled’, verbal adj. of 6o9pac- 
vec# ca. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 

osphyo-, before a vowel osphy-, combining form 
denoting the loin. — Fr. Gk. 6090?, 60905 
(gen. 609005), ‘hip, hip bone’, which possibly 
stands for *oot- 965, a compound whose first 
element is shortened fr. 6 ot£ov, ‘bone’; see 
osteo-. The second element is prob. related to 
9uetv, ‘to bring forth, produce, make to grow’; 
see physio-. 

osprey, n., a large fishing-hawk, Pandion haliae - 
tus. — Late ME. ospray , fr. MF. *osfraie, fr. L. 
ossifraga. See ossifrage. 

ossein, n., the organic basis of bone (biochem.) — 
Formed with suff. -in fr. L. osseus , ‘bony’. See 
next word. 

osseous, adj., bony. — L. osseus , ‘bony’, from the 
stem of os, gen. ossis, ‘bone’. See os, ‘bone’. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Ossianic, adj., 1 ) pertaining to Ossian, a legend- 
ary bard and hero of the 3rd cent.; 2) per- 
taining to, or resembling, the supposed transla- 
tions of Ossian by James Macpherson; 3) bom- 
bastic. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Ossian, fr. 
Gaelic Oisin, a name literally meaning ‘a little 
fawn’, fr. os, *a fawn’. 

ossicle, n., a small bone (anat. and zool.) — L. 
ossiculum , dim. of os, gen. ossis, ‘bone’. See os, 
‘bone’, and -cle. 

ossific, adj., forming bone. — Formed fr. L. os, 
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gen. ossis , ‘bone’, and suff. -fic. See os, ‘bone\ 
ossification, n., the act of ossifying; the state of 
being ossified. — See ossify and -ation. 
ossifrage, n., 1) the lammergeier; 2) the osprey. 

— L. ossifraga, ‘sea eagle’, fem. of ossifragus , 
‘bone-breaking’, fr. os , gen. ossis, ‘bone’, and 
frag-, stem of frangere, ‘to break’. See os, ‘bone*, 
and fraction and cp. osprey, which is a doublet 
of ossifrage. 

ossify, tr. and intr. v., to form or turn into bone. 

— Formed fr. L. os, gen. ossis, ‘bone’, and suff. 
-fy. See os, ‘bone’. 

Derivatives: ossifi-ed , adj., ossifi-er , n. 
ossuary, n., an urn for the bones of the dead. — 
Late L. ossudrium, ‘charnel house’, formed fr. 
L. os, gen. ossis , ‘bone’, on the analogy of mor- 
tuarium, ‘mortuary’. See os, ‘bone’, and 2nd 
subst. suff. -ary. 

ost-, oste-, forms of osteo- before a vowel, 
osteal, adj., bony. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 

Gk. octteov, ‘bone’. See osteo-. 
osteitis, n., inflammation of a bone ( med .) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
6 ax£ov, ‘bone’. See osteo-. 
ostensible, adj., shown, apparent; seeming. — F., 
fr. L. *ostensibilis, fr. ostensus , pp. of os tender e, 
‘to show, exhibit, display’, which stands for obs- 
tendere, lit. ‘to stretch out before’, fr .pbs-, ob 
‘before’ (see ob-), and tendere, ‘to stretch’. See 
tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’, and -ible. 
Derivatives: ostensibil-ity, n., ostensibl-y , adv. 
ostensive, adj., ostensible. — ML. ostensivus, fr. 
L. ostensus, pp. of ostendere. See prec. word and 
-ive. 

Derivative: ostensive-ly , adv. 
ostentation, n., vain display; showiness. — ME. 
ostentacioun , fr. MF. (— F.) ostentation , fr. L. 
ostentationem , acc. of os ten tat id , ‘an idle show, 
vain display’, fr. ostentatus, pp. of ostentare , 
freq. of ostendere. See ostensible and -ation. 
ostentatious, adj., pretentious, showy. — See prec. 
word and -ous. 

Derivatives: ostentatious-ly , adv., ostentatious- 
ness, n. 

osteo-, before a vowel oste-, ost-, combining form 
meaning a ‘bone’ or ‘bones’. — Gk. iaxso-, 
oCTTe-, 6 ot-, fr. £axiov, ‘bone’, which is cogn. 
with L. os, ‘bone’. See os, ‘bone’ and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also periosteum, 
osteoblast, n., a bone-forming cell. — Compound- 
ed of osteo- and Gk. (3Xacx6s, ‘bud, sprout, 
shoot’. See -blast. 

osteogenesis, n., formation of bone; ossification 
(physiol.) — Compounded of osteo- and Gk. 
Y^veais, ‘origin, source, birth, descent’. See 
genesis. 

osteoid, adj., like bone. — Compounded of osteo- 
and Gk. -oet57)?, ‘like’, fr. eI8os, ‘form, shape’. 
See -old. 

osteology, n., the study of the bones. — Com- 
pounded of osteo- and -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
osteoma, n., a bony tumor {med.) — Medical L., 
formed fr. oste- with suff. -oma. 
osteomalacia, n., softening of the bones {med.) — 
Medical L., compounded of osteo- and Gk. 
|j.aXaxta, ‘softness’, fr. p,aXax6<;, ‘soft’. See 
malaco- and 1st -ia. 

osteomyelitis, n., inflammation of the bone mar- 
rcrw {med.) — Medical L., compounded of 
osteo- and myelitis. 

Derivative: osteomyelit-ic , adj. 
osteopath, n., one who practices osteopathy. — 
Back formation fr. osteopathy. See -path, 
osteopathist, n., an osteopath. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -1st. 
osteopathy, n., system of treating ailments by the 
manipulation of bones {med.) — Compounded 
of osteo- and Gk. -izaL&eioL, fr. 7ra&og, ‘suffer- 
ing’. See -pathy. 

Derivative: osteopath-ic , adj. 
osteophyte, n., a small bony outgrowth {med.) — 
Compounded of osteo- and Gk. <put6v, ‘a 
growth’. See -phyte. 

Derivative: osteophyt-ic, adj. 
osteoplastic, adj., pertaining to the replacement 
of a bone {surgery). — Compounded of osteo- 



and Gk. 7rXacm x6<;, ‘of molding’, fr. 7rXaax6s, 
‘molded’. See plastic. 

osteoplasty, n., plastic operation on a bone {sur- 
gery) — Compounded of osteo- and Gk. -ttXoc- 
ext a, fr. itXaaxis, ‘molded’. See -plasty, 
osteotome, n., an instrument for cutting or di- 
viding of bone {surgery) — Compounded of 
osteo- and Gk. -x^o?, ‘cutting’, from the stem 
of x£fjtveiv, ‘to cut’. See -tome, 
osteotomy, n., the dividing of a bone or the cutting 
out of part of it (surgery). — Compounded of 
osteo- and -xojzta, ‘a cutting of’, fr. to|at), *a 
cutting’, from the stem of x^jxvetv, ‘to cut’. See 
-tomy. 

ostiary, n., doorkeeper, esp. of a church. — L. 
ostiarius, ‘doorkeeper’, fr. ostium, ‘door, en- 
trance’, which is rel. to L. os, ‘mouth’, and cogn. 
with OSlav. usta, OPruss, austo, ‘mouth’, Lith. 
uostas, uosta, ‘mouth of a river, bay’, Russ. 
ustije , ‘mouth of a river’, OI. 6§thah, Avestic 
aoshta , aoshtra , ‘lip’, OSlav. ustina, ‘lip’, ustiti, 
‘to persuade’. See oral and adj. suff. -ary and cp. 
ostiole, usher. 

ostiole, n., a small opening, an orifice {bot.) — L. 
ostiolum, ‘a little door’, dimin. of ostium. See 
prec. word and -ole. 

ostler, n., a stableman. — A doublet of hostler 
o(q.v.) 

stosis, n., bone formation {physiol.) — Medical 
L., formed fr. Gk. -oaxoaat^ (e.g. in e£oaxa>ai<;> 
‘bone increase from without’), which is formed 
fr. 6 <ttouv, ‘bone’, and suff. -oerts. See osteo- and 
-osis. 

Ostracion, n., a genus of trunkfishes (ichthyol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. oaxpaxiov, ‘a small shell’, 
dimin. of oaxpaxov. See ostracize, 
ostracism, n., a method of banishment for ten 
years, practiced in ancient Athens. — Gk. oaxpoc- 
xiafio<;, fr. oaxpax^eiv. See next word and 
-ism. 

ostracize, tr. v., to banish by ostracism. — Gk. 
oaxpaxi£av, ‘to ostracize’, lit. ‘to banish by 
voting with potsherds’, fr. oaxpaxov, ‘piece of 
earthenware, tile, potsherd’, which is rel. to 
oaxpeov, ‘oyster’, and to 6axeov, &axouv, 
‘bone’. See os, ‘bone’, and cp. osteo-, oyster. Cp. 
also MLG. astrak, esterik , OHG. astrih , estirih, 
MHG. esterich , G. Estrich, ‘pavement’, which 
derive fr. ML. astracus , astricus, ‘pavement’, ult. 
fr. Gk. oaxpaxov. — For sense development cp. 
petalism. 

Derivatives: ostraciz-ation , n., ostraciz-er , n. 
ostracon, n., 1) a potsherd; 2) a potsherd used for 
voting in ancient Athens. — Gk. oaxpaxov. See 
ostracize. 

ostreger, also ostringer,n., keeper of goshawks. — 
ME., corrupted fr. OF. ostruchier , astrucier , fr. 
ostor, ostur , ostoir (F, autour ), ‘goshawk’, fr. 
Late L. auceptorem, acc. of auceptor, alteration 
of acceptor , ‘hawk’ (under the influence of L. 
auceps, ‘birdcatcher, fowler’), which itself is an 
alteration of L. accipiter, ‘hawk’. See Accipiter 
and cp. Astur. The n in ostringer is intrusive; cp. 
messenger and words there referred to. 
ostrei-, combining form. — See ostreo-. 
ostreiculture, n., the culture of oysters. — Com- 
pounded of ostrei- and culture. 

Derivatives: ostreocultur-al , adj., ostreocultur- 
ist, n. 

ostreo-, ostrei-, combining form meaning ‘oyster’. 
- — Fr. Gk. oaxpeov, ‘oyster’. See oyster, 
ostreophagous, adj., feeding on oysters. — Com- 
pounded of ostreo- and Gk. -<payo<;, fr. 9ayetv, 
‘to eat’. See -phagous. 

ostrich, n. — ME. ostrice , oystriche, fr. OF. 
ostruce, fr. earlier OF. ostrusce (F. autruche), fr. 
VL. avis struthio , lit., ‘the bird ostrich’, fr. L. avis , 
‘bird’, and Gk. axpou-Otow, ‘ostrich’; see aviary 
and Struthio. A similar contraction of L. avis 
occurs in E. bustard, which derives ult. fr. L. avis 
turda. 

Ostrogoth, n., one of the East Goths. — Late L. 
Ostrogothae (pi.), fr. earlier Austrogoti (pi.), a 
compound of Teut. origin lit. meaning ‘the 
shining (or splendid) Goths’. The first element 
of this compound derives fr. Teut. *austr-, fr. 
I.-E. *ausr-, ‘shining’, fr. I.-E. base *awes-„ ‘to 
shine’; see aurora. For the second element see 



Goth and cp. Visigoth. Austrogoti was later ex. 
plained as ‘the Eastern Goths’; cp. OHG., OS. 
dstar , ‘to the east’, fr. Teut. *ausla-, ‘east’, ult- 
fr. I.-E. *awes- , ‘to shine’. 

Ostrya, ru, a genus of trees, the hop hornbeam 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ooxpua, ‘the hop horn- 
beam’. 

Oswald, masc. PN. — OE. Osweald, compounded 
of os, ‘a god’, and (ge) weald, ‘power’. See Oscar 
and wield. 

ot-, form of oto- before a vowel, 
otalgia, n., earache {med.) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of Gk. ou£, gen. oixo?, ‘ear’, and 
-aXyla, fr. #Xyo<;, ‘pain’. See oto- and -algia. 
Otariidae, n. pi., the family of pinnipeds, the 
eared seals, sea lions, etc. — ModL., formed 
with suff. -idae fr. ModL. Otaria , name of the 
type genus, fr. F. otarie , ‘eared seal’, a name 
coined by Peron fr. Gk. wxapiov, dimin. of 
gen. coto ‘ ear’; so called by him in allusion to 
the smallness of the ear. See oto-. 

-ote, a suff. meaning ‘native of’. — F. -ote, fr. L. 
-ota, fr. Gk. -t&xyjs (cp. e.g. ’HTCeipcimjq, ‘na- 
tive of Epirus, Epirote’, fr. M H7reipo?, ‘Epirus’), 
other, adj. — ME. other, adj,, n., pron. and adv., 
fr. OE. Oder, adj., n. and pron., ‘the second, 
following; the other’, rel. to OS. athar, othar, 
OFris. other, ON. annarr, Du. ander , OHG. 
andar, MHG., G. ander, Goth, anpar, ‘other’, 
and cogn. with Lilh. aiitras, OPruss. antars , OI. 
antarah, ‘other’ ; formed with I.-E. compar. suff. 
*tero- fr. base *eno *ono-, whence OI. anyafr, 
Avestic any a-, OPers. aniya ‘other’, Lith. anas, 
ahs, ‘that one’, OSlav. ond, ‘he’, Gk. cvt], ‘the 
day after tomorrow’, £vlol, ‘some’, L. enim, ‘in- 
deed’, Umbr. enom, ‘then’, Goth, jains, OE. 
geon, ‘yon’. See yon and -ther. 

Derivatives: other, pron. and adv., other-ness , n. 
otic, adj., pertaining to the ear. — Gk. cimxoi;, 
fr. oSt;, gen. tox6<;, ‘ear’. See oto- and adj. suff. 
-ic and cp. entotic, eplotic. 

-otic, suff. meaning ‘affected with, suffering from’. 
It forms adjectives from nouns ending in -osis 
(as neur-otic , fr. neur-osis). — Gk. -omxoc;, 
formed from nouns in -coxk]S or verbal adjectives 
in -cox6<;, through the addition of suff. -1x6?. 
See -osis and adj. suff. -ic. 

Otididae, n. pi., a family of birds, the bustards 
{or nit hoi.) — ModL., formed fr, Otis with suff. 
-idae. 

Otiorhynchidae, n. pi., a family of weevils {ento- 
mol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. 
omov, dimin. of ofiq, gen. cox6?, ‘ear’, and 
S^YX 0 ^ ‘snout, beak’. See oto- and rhyncho- and 
cp. words there referred to. 
otiose, adj., 1) at leisure *{ archaic ); 2) useless, 
futile. — L. otiosus, ‘at leisure, at ease, idle’, fr. 
otium , ‘leisure, idleness’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. negotiate. For the ending see suff. 
-ose. 

Derivatives: otiose-ly , adv., otiose-ness, n. 
otiosity, n. — MF. ociosite, fr. Late L. otio- 
sitatem , acc. of dtiositds, fr. L. otiosus. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

Otis, n., a genus of bustards ( ornithol .) — * L. otis, 
‘a kind of bustard’, fr. Gk. dmq, lit. ‘long- 
eared bird’, fr. ou<;, gen. toxoi;, ‘ear’. See oto- 
and cp. the second element in Haliotis, Myo- 
sotis. 

otitis, n., inflammation of the ear {med.) — Med- 
ical L. otitis, formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. o§<;, 
gen. toxos, ‘ear’. See oto-. 
oto-, before a vowel ot-, combining form denoting 
the ear {med.) — Gk. coxo-, d>x-, fr. o5?, gen. 
cbx6(; (for*o5ao<;, gen. *oooaxoq), ‘ear’, which 
is cogn. with L. auris (for *ausis), ‘ear’, Goth. 
ausd, OE. eare, ‘ear’. See ear, ‘the organ of 
hearing’, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also otic, Otis, Aotus, diota, lago-, microtia, 
parotic, parotid, Plecotus. 
otocyst, n., the auditory organ of Mollusca and 
Vermes {zool.) — Lit. ‘otic cavity’; coined by 
the French naturalist F61ix- Henri de Lacaze- 
Duthiers (1821-1901) fr. Gk. gen. o>x6<;, 
‘ear’, and xuaxt?, ‘bladder, bag, pouch’. See 
oto- and cyst. 

otolith, n., chalky matter in the internal ear of 
animals {zool.) — Lit. ‘ear stone’; coined by the 
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French anatomist and surgeon Gilbert Breschet 
(1784-1843) in 1836 fr. Gk. o5;, gen. d>x6<;, ‘ear*, 
and XiDos, ‘stone’. See oto- and -litb. 
otology, n., that branch of medicine which deals 
with the ear and its diseases. — Compounded of 
oto- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: otolog-ic-al, adj., otolog-ist , n. 
otoscope, n., an instrument for examining the ear. 

— Compounded of oto- and Gk. -oxdmov, fr. 
cxcmetv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope. 

ottava rima, a stanza of eight lines, with the rhyme 
scheme abababcc ( pros .) — It., lit. ‘octave 
rhyme'. See octave and rhyme, 
otter, n., an aquatic carnivorous mammal. — 
ME. oter, fr. OE. otor , oter, rel. to ON. otr , 
Swed. utter „ Dan. odder , MLG., MDu., Du. 
otter, OHG, ottar , MHG. oter , otter , G. Otter , 
and cogn. with OI. udrafi , Avestic udra , ‘otter’, 
Gk. u&pa, uSpot;, ‘water-serpent’, ^vuSpis, ‘otter’, 
L. lutra (for *utra, *udrd , influenced in form by 
lutum , ‘mud, mire’), OSlav. vydra , Lith. udra , 
Lett, udris , OPruss. udro, ‘otter’, OIr. odar , 
‘dark-colored, brown’, lit. ‘otter-colored’, odoir- 
ne, ‘otter’, and prob. also with Gk. GXXo^ (for 
*uSXo? ), ‘water snake, ichneumon’ (with change 
of p to X). All these words derive fr. I.-E. *udr- , 
‘water’, and lit. denote an aquatic animal. I.-E. 
*udr- is an enlargement of base *ud -, ‘water’. See 
water and cp. hydra, Lutra, nutria, 
otto cycle, 1) a four-stroke cycle in internal- 
combustion engines ; 2) a kind of velocipede. — 
Named after its inventor August Nikolaus Otto 
(1839-91). 

Ottoman, adj., Turkish; n., a Turk. — F. otto- 
man, fr. It. Ottomano , fr. ML. Ottomanus , fr. 
Arab. Uthmanf , ‘pertaining to ‘ Uthmdn fr. 

‘ Uthmdn, ‘Osman’, name of the founder of the 
Ottoman empire. Cp. Osmanli. 
ottoman, n., a kind of sofa or divan. — F. otto- 
mane, prop. fem. of ottoman, ‘Ottoman’, hence 
lit. ‘Ottoman piece of furniture’ (see prec. word) ; 
so called because one can rest on it according to 
the Oriental fashion. 

oubliette, n., a secret dungeon, reached only 
through a trapdoor from above. — F., fr. MF., 
fr. oublier, ‘to forget’, fr. OF. oblider, fr. VL. 
*obfitare, fr. L. oblitus, pp. of oblivisci, ‘to 
forget’. See oblivion and -ette. 
ouch, also nouch, n., a brooch or clasp (archaic). 

— ME. nouche, fr. OF. nosche, noche, nouche, 
‘jewel, necklace’, fr. ML. nusca, fr. OHG. nusca, 
a word of Celtic origin (cp. OIr. nasc, ‘a tie, 
chain’, Bret, nask, ‘a rope to tie animals’), ftv 
I.-E. base *ned-, ‘to knot, twist’. See net and cp. 
words there referred to. The loss of the initial 
n - in ouch is due to a misdivision of a nouch into 
an ouch. For similar misdivisions cp. adder and 
words there referred to. 

ought, aux. v., expressing duty or obligation. — 
ME. aughten , oughten , fr. aughte, oughte , ‘own- 
ed, possessed’, fr. OE. ahte, of s.m., past tense 
of agan, ‘to own, possess’; hence prop, past 
tense of owe (q.v.) 

ought, n. — An obsol. var. of aught. 

Ouija, n., a trademark. — Coined fr. F. oui 
‘yes’, and G. ja, ‘yes’. 

ounce, n., a unit of weight, the twelfth part of a 
pound in troy and apothecaries weight. — ME. 
unce, ounce , fr. OF. unce (F. once), fr. L. uncia, 
‘the twelfth part (of anything) ; the twelfth part 
of a pound, an ounce; the twelfth part of a foot, 
an inch’. See uncia and cp. inch, which is a 
doublet of ounce. Cp. also the second element in 
quincunx. 

ounce, n., snow-leopard, lynx. — ME. u/tce, once, 
fr. OF. (— F.) once, fr. I once , misread as ionce, 
the initial / having been taken for the definite 
article and consequently dropped. Lonce goes 
back to VL. *luncia, from L. lyncea, ‘the lynx- 
like animal’, fem. of lynceus, iynx-like’, used as 
a noun, fr. lynx, gen. lyncis , ‘lynx’. See lynx, 
ouphe, n., an elf, sprite. — A var. of oaf. 
our, pron. — ME. ure, oure, fr. OE. ure, ‘of us, 
our’, fr. earlier user, gen. of /Xr; ‘us’; rel. to OS. 
usa, user , OFris. use, user, OHG. unsar, unser , 
MHG., G. unser , Goth, unsar, ‘our’. See us and 



cp. nostrum. 

ourali, n. — A var. of curare, 
ours, pron. — ME. ures, formed fr. ure, ‘our’ (see 
prec. word) with gen. suff. -s. 

-ous, suff. used to form adjectives meaning 
‘having, full of, abounding in’; in chemistry this 
suff. means ‘having a lower valence than is ex- 
pressed by suff. - ic . — ME., fr. OF. -ous-, -eur 
(F. -eux), fr. L. -osus. See adj. suff. -ose. In many 
cases E. - ous is equivalent to Gk. -o? or L. -us~ 
Cp. e.g. arduous, fr. L. arduus, E. pious, fr. L. 
pi us, etc. 

ousel, n. — See ouzel. 

oust, tr. v., to drive out, expel, eject. — AF. ous- 
ter, fr. OF. oster (F. oter), ‘to take away’, fr. L. 
obstdre , ‘to stand against, oppose, obstruct’, in 
VL. used also in the sense ‘to hinder’, formed 
fr. ob, ‘against’ (see ob-), and stare , ‘to stand’. 
See stand, v., and cp. obstacle. 

Derivative: oust-er , n. 

ouster, n., ejection from property, dispossession 
(law). — AF. inf. used as noun, fr. OF. oster, ‘to 
take away’. See prec. word. For the subst. use of 
the infinitive cp. attainder and words there re- 
ferred to. 

out, adv. — ME. out, oute, fr. OE. ut, ute, rel. to 
OS., ON., OFris., Goth, ut, Swed. ut, Dan. ud, 
MDu. uut, Du. uit, OHG., MHG. « 3 , G. aus , fr. 
I.-E. *ud, ‘up, out, away’, whence also OI. ut, 
‘up, out’, uttarah, ‘the higher, upper, latter, 
later, northern’, Avestic us-, uz- (for *ud-z), ‘up, 
out’, OIr. pref. ud-, od -, ‘out-’, L. usque (for 
*us-que ), ‘all the way to, from ... to, without 
interruption’, Gk. utrrepoc (for *ud-tero-s), ‘the 
latter’. Cp. about, but, uitlander, utmost, utter, 
adj. and v., and the second element in carouse. 
Cp. also hysteron proteron. Cp. also hubris. 
Derivatives: out, adj., n., tr. v., and interj. 
outcast, adj. and n. — ME., fr. pp. of out- 
casten , fr. out, ‘out’, and casten, ‘to cast’. See 
out and cast. 

outcaste, n., in India, a person expelled from his 
caste. — Formed fr. out- and caste, 
outcome, n., result. — Scot., formed fr. out and 
come; introduced into English by Carlyle, 
outlander, n., foreigner, used esp. in the sense of 
‘not of Boer birth’. — Formed in imitation of S. 
African Du. uitlander, ‘person from a foreign 
land’ ; see out, land and agential suff. -er and cp. 
uitlander. 

outlandish, adj., 1) foreign; 2) strange. — ME. 
utlandisch, fr. OE. utlendisc, ‘foreign’. See out, 
land and adj. suff. -ish. 

outlaw, n. — ME. utlage, fr. OE. utlaga, fr. ON. 
utlagi , ‘an outlaw’, lit. ‘(one placed) outside of 
the law*. See out and law. 

Derivatives: outlaw , tr. v., outlaw-ry, n. 
outline, n. — Coined by the English diarist John 
Evelyn (1620-1706) fr. out and line. 

Derivatives: outline, tr. v., outlin-ed, adj., 
outlin-er , n. 

outrage, n. , a violent injury ; any serious violation 
of the law. — ME., fr. OF. outrage, oultrage , 
outrage, fr. VL. *ultraticum, fr. L. ultra , ‘be- 
yond’. See ulterior and -age and cp, outre. 
Derivative: outrage, tr. v. 
outrageous, adj., violent, excessive; very offen- 
sive. — ME., fr. OF. oultrageus, outrageus (F. 
outrageux ), fr. oultrage , outrage , See prec. word 
and -ous. 

Derivatives: outrageous-ly , adv., outrageous- 
ness, n. 

outrance, n., the utmost extremity. — MF. 
out r ounce, fr. OF. oultrance , outrance (F. ou- 
trance), ‘extreme, excess’, lit. ‘a going beyond’, 
fr. OF. oultrer, outrer (F. outrer ), ‘to go beyond’. 
See outr6 and -ance. 

outre, adj., exaggerated; extravagant; eccentric. 
— F., pp. of outrer, ‘to carry to excess, overdo, 
overstrain, exaggerate’, fr. outre, ‘beyond’, fr. L. 
ultra. See outrage. 

outrigger, n., 1) a projecting spar for extending 
sails; 2) a bracket at the side of a rowboat with 
a rowlock for an oar. *— Lit. ‘something rigged 
out’ ; formed fr. out, rig and agential suff. -er. 
outshine, tr. and intr. v. — Coined by Spenser 
from out- and shine. 

outward, adj. — ME., fr. OE. uteweard, utweard. 



fr. ut, ‘out’, and - weard , ‘-ward’. See out and 
-ward. 

Derivatives: outward, n., outward-ly, adv. 
outward, adv. — ME., fr. OE. utweard. See out- 
ward, adj. 

outwards, adv. — ME. outwardes, fr. OE. ut- 
weardes , formed fr. utweard with adv. gen. suff. 
-es. See prec. word and adv. suff. -s. 
ouzel also ousel, n., 1) the European blackbird ; 2) 
any of certain other birds. — ME. osel, fr. OE. 
osle, for *amsle, ‘blackbird’, rel. to OHG. am- 
sala, amusla, MHG., G. amsel, and cogn. with 
L. merula (for *mesola), ‘blackbird’, W. 
mwyalch , ‘blackbird, thrush’, W. moelh, ‘ouzel’, 
Bret, moualch, of s.m. Cp. amsel, merle, Merulius. 
oval, adj., egg-shaped. — ML. ovalis (whence also 
F. ovale), fr. L, ovum , ‘egg’. See ovum and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: oval, n., oval-ly, ad oval-ness, n. 
ovari-, form of ovario- before a vowel, 
ovarian, adj., pertaining to an ovary. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. Medical L. ovarium. See ovary, 
ovariectomy, n., oophorectomy. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Medical L. ovarium (see ovary) and 
Gk, -exTOjxta, ‘a cutting out of’, fr. £xtojx 7), 
‘a cutting out’ (see -ectomy). The correct form is 
oophorectomy , in which both elements are of 
Greek origin. 

ovario-, before a vowel ovari-, combining form 
denoting an ovary. — Fr. Medical L. ovdrium. 
See ovary. 

ovariotomy, n., an incision into an ovary; 2) in 
its usual sense, the surgical removal of an ovary 
or both ovaries (med.) — Lit. ‘the cutting of an 
ovary’ ; a hybrid coined fr. Medical L. ovarium 
(see ovary) and Gk. -Topria, ‘a cutting of’, fr. 
TOp.^), ‘a cutting’ (see -tomy). In the first sense 
ovariotomy should be replaced by oophorotomy , 
in the second by oophorectomy, in which both 
elements are of Greek origin, 
ovaritis, n., inflammation of an ovary or both 
ovaries (med.) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. 
Medical L. ovarium and the Greek suff. -m<; 
(see ovary and.-itis). The correct form is popho- 
ritis (q.v.), in which both elements are of Greek 
origin. 

ovary, n. (anat. and bot.) — Medical L. ovarium , 
fr. L. ovum, ‘egg’. See ovum and subst. suff. -ary. 
ovate, adj., shaped like an egg. — L. ovdtus , fr. 

ovum, ‘an egg’. See ovum and adj. suff. -ate. 
ovation, n., 1) a lesser kind of triumph (Roman 
antiq .) ; 2) an enthusiastic applause. — L. ovatio, 
gen. -dnis, fr. ovo, ovare, ‘to exult, to triumph in 
an ovation’, for *ewayo, from the imitative base 
e w a-, whence also Gk. eua^eiv, ‘to utter cries of 
joy’, lit. ‘to cry ei5a (in honor of Bacchus)’, 
oven, n. — ME., fr. OE. ofen, rel. to OFris., 
MDu., Du. oven, OHG. ovan, MHG. oven , G. 
Ofen, ON. ofn, Dan. ovn, OSwed. oghn, Swed. 
ugn, Goth, auhns, and cogn. with OI. ukhdh, 
ukhd , ‘pot, cooking pot’, L. aulla for *auxld, 
‘pot’ (cp. the dimin. auxilla, ‘small pot’), Gk. 
Inv6<; (for *weq w nos, ‘oven’. Hence oven orig- 
inally meant ‘a pot, a fire-pot’ (cp. OE. ofnet , ‘a 
small vessel’). Cp. olio and olla podrida. 
over, adv. and prep. — ME., fr. OE. ofer, ‘over, 
above’, rel. to OS. obar , ubar, OFris. over , ur , 
ON. yfir (adv. and prep.), Dan. over (prep.), 
Swed. over (prep, and adv.), Norw. yver (prep, 
and adv.), OHG. ubar , ubir (adv. and prep.), 
ubari, ubiri (adv.), MHG., G. iiber (prep, and 
adv.), Goth, ufar , ‘over, above’, and cogn. with 
OI. updri, Avestic upairi , ‘over, above, beyond’ 
(adv. and prep.), Arm. i ver, ‘up, above’, Gk. 
6 jt ip (adv. and prep.), L. super, ‘over, above, be- 
yond’ (adv. and prep.), Gaul, ver- in ver-tragus, 
ver-tagus, ‘greyhound’, and in PN’s (as in Ver- 
cingetorix , etc.), OIr .for (for *upor), ‘above, be- 
yond’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. *uper, 
*uperi, ‘over, above, beyond’, which is prop, 
comparative of *upo, ‘from below; turning up- 
ward, upward; up, over, beyond’. See up, adv., 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also hypo-, 
hyper- ; sub-, super-. 

Derivatives: over, adj. (q.v.), over, tr. v., to get 
over (rare)-, intr. v., to go over (rare); over , n„ 
surplus, excess ; also a term of cricket, 
over, adj. — ME., fr. uvere , ‘upper, higher’, fr. 
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OE. uferra , of s.m., compar. of ofer, adv.; sec 
over, adv. The change of ME. uvere to over is 
due to the influence of over, adv. Cp. OHG. 
obaro, MHG. obere , G. ober, ‘upper, higher’, 
overanxious, adj. — A hybrid coined by the 
English novelist Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) 
fr. over, adv., and anxious, which is of Latin 
origin. 

Derivative: overanxious-ly , adv. 
overawe, tr. v. — Coined by Spenser fr. over, adv,, 
and awe, v. 

overcome, tr. v. — ME. overcomen, fr. OE. ofer- 
c urnon, fr. ofer , ‘over’, and cuman , ‘to come’. See 
over, adv., and come. 

overplus, n,, a surplus. — A hybrid coined fr. 
over, adv., and plus. 

override, tr. v. — ME. overriden , fr. OE. oferridan , 
fr. ofer , ‘over’, and ridan, ‘to ride’. See over, adv., 
and ride. 

oversee, tr. v. — ME. overseen, fr. OE. oferseon, 
fr. ofer , ‘over’, and seon, ‘to see’. See over* adv., 
and see, v. 

Derivative: overse-er , n. 

overslaugh, tr. v., to pass over a turn of duty in 
consideiation of another more important duty. 
— Du. overslaan, ‘to pass over, omit’, lit. ‘to 
strike over’, fr. over , ‘over’, and slaan, ‘to strike’ 
(cp. G. uberschlagen, ‘to skip, omit’). See over, 
adv., and slay and cp. slag, 
overslaugh, n., 1) an overslaughing; 2) a bar in a 
river obstructing navigation. — Du. overslag, 
‘omission’, also ‘obstruction’, from the stem of 
overslaan, ‘to omit; to obstruct’. See prec. word, 
overt, adj., open; public. — ME. overte , fr. OF. 
overt (F. ouvert ), pp. of ovrir (F. ouvrir ), ‘to 
open’, fr. VL. *operire, ‘to open’, fr. L. aperire > 
‘to open’ (but influenced in form by L. cooperire , 
‘to cover’). See aperient and cp. cover. Cp. also 
overture. 

Derivatives: overt-ly, adv., overt- ness, n. 
overtone, n., an upper partial tone, a harmonic 
(mus.) — Literal translation of G. Ober ton , 
which was first used by the German physicist 
Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helmholtz 
(1821-94) as a contraction of Oberpartialton (i.e. 
‘upper partial tone’). See over, partial and tone, n. 
overture, n., 1) an introductory proposal ; 2) (mus.) 
an instrumental prelude to an opera, oratorio, 
etc. — ME., fr. OF. overture (F. ouverture), 
‘opening’, fr. OF. overt, pp. of ovrir, ‘to open’. 
See overt and -ure. 

overwhelm, tr. v. — ME. overwhelmed fr. over y 
‘over’, and whelmen, ‘to turn’. See over, adv., 
and whelm. 

Derivatives: overwhelm-er, n. t overwhelm-ing, 
adj. and n., overwhelm-ing-ly , adv., overwhelm- 
ing-ness , n. 

ovi-, combining form meaning ‘egg’, as in oviduct , 
oviparous. — L. ovi-, fr. ovum, ‘egg’. See ovum, 
ovi-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
sheep, ovine, as in ovibovine. — Fr. L. ovis , ‘a 
sheep’. See ovine. 

Ovibos, n., the genus consisting of the musk ox 
( tool .) — ModL., compounded of ovi-, ‘sheep’, 
and L. bos , gen. bo vis, ‘ox’. See bovine. 
Ovibovinae, n. pi., a subfamily of the Bovidae 
(zool) — ModL., fr. prec. word. For the ending 
see suff. -inae. 

ovibovine, adj., pertaining to the subfamily Ovi- 
bovinae {zool) — See prec. word. 

Ovidae, n., the family consisting of the sheep and 
goats (zool) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae 
fr. L. ovis, ‘a sheep’. See ovine, 
oviduct, n., the duct through which the eggs pass 
from the ovary (anat. and zool) — Compound- 
ed fr. ovi-, ‘egg’, and duct, 
oviform, adj., egg-shaped. — Compounded of 
ovi-, ‘egg’, and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See 
form, n. 

oviform, adj., resembling a sheep. — Compound- 
ed of ovi-, ‘sheep’, and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See form, n. 

ovine, adj., pertaining to, or having the nature of, 
sheep. — L. ovinus , ‘of a sheep’, fr. ovis , ‘a 
sheep’, which is cogn. with OI. dvihi , Gk. 6 (T)iq 
(Homeric Att. oT<U, OHG. ouwi, ou , OE, 
eowu, ‘sheep’. See ewe and adj. suff. -ine and cp. 
Ovis. 



oviparous, adj., producing eggs that are hatched 
outside the body of the female. — L. dviparus, 
compounded of ovum, ‘egg’, and the stem of 
parere, ‘to bring forth’. See ovum and -par- 
ous. 

oviposit, intr. v., to deposit eggs (with the ovi- 
positor; said of insects). — Compounded of 
ovi-, ‘egg’, and L. posit us, pp. of ponere , ‘to 
place’. See position. 

ovipositor, n., organ in insects to deposit eggs in a 
suitable position. — See prec. word and agential 
suff. -or. 

Ovis, n., the genus consisting of the domestic 
sheep and most of the wild sheep (zool) — L. 
ovis, ‘a sheep’. See ovine, 
ovo-, combining form meaning ‘egg’. — Fr. L. 
ovum, ‘egg’. See ovum. 

ovoid, adj., egg-shaped. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
ovum, ‘an egg’, and Gk. -oei&qs, ‘like’, fr. eTSo?, 
‘form, shape’. See ovum and -oid. The correct 
form is ooid (fr. Gk. q>6v, ‘egg’, and -oeiS^, 
‘like’). 

ovolo, n., a convex molding, usually forming a 
quarter of a circle or ellipse (archit.) — It. ovolo 
(now spelled uovolo ), dimin. of ovo (resp. uovo), 
‘egg’, fr. L. ovum. See ovum, 
ovoviviparous, adj., producing eggs that are hatch- 
ed out within the body of the female (zool) — 
Compounded of ovo- and viviparous, 
ovulate, adj., having an ovule or ovules. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ate fr. ModL. ovulum. See 
ovule. 

ovulate, intr. v., to produce ovules. — See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: ovulat-ion , n. 
ovular, adj., pertaining to an ovule. — ModL. 

ovular is, fr. ovulum. See next word and -ar. 
ovule, n., a small egg; specif., 1) an unfertilized 
ovum (zool) ; 2) that part of a plant which de- 
velops into a seed (bot.) — F., fr. ModL. ovulum , 
‘a small egg’, dimin. of L. ovum. See ovum and 
-ule. 

ovum, n., an egg; the female germ cell (bio I.) — L. 
ovum , ‘egg’, cogn. with Gk. 4>ov, ON. egg, OE. 
aeg. See egg and cp. aviary. Cp. also oval, ovary, 
ovate, ovolo, ovule, 

owe, tr. and intr. v. — ME. owen , awen , fr. OE. 
dgan, ‘to possess, have, own, owe’, rel. to OFris. 
aga, ON. eiga , Swed. dga, OHG. eigan, Goth. 
digan, ‘to possess, have’, fr. I.-E. base *aik-, ‘to 
own’, whence also OI. ise, ‘he owns’, isah, 
‘owner, lord, ruler’, isvardfi, ‘owner, ruler, lord, 
king’, Avestic is-, ‘riches, fortune’, is van-, ‘well 
off, rich’. Cp. ought, aux. v., own, adj. and v., 
fraught, freight. Cp. also Ishvara. 

Derivative; owing (q.v.) 

owing, adj. — Pres. part, of prec. word, used in a 
passive sense (= owed). 

owl, n. — ME. oule , owle, fr. OE. ule, rel. to Du. 
uil , OHG. uwila, MHG. iuwel, iule, G. Eule, ON. 
ugla (for *uggvala), Dan. ugle, Swed, uggla; of 
imitative origin. Cp. L. ululare, ‘to howl, screech, 
cry out’, ulula , ‘owl’, prop, ‘the screeching bird’ ; 
and see ululate. See also howl, howlet. 
Derivatives: owl-er, n., owl-ery, n., owl-et , n., 
owl-ing , n., owl-lish , adj., owl-ish-ly, adv., owl- 
ish-ness, n. 

own, adj. — ME. owen, awen, fr. OE. agen, 
‘own’, lit. ‘possessed by’, prop. pp. of dgan , ‘to 
possess, have’; rel. to OS. egan, ‘own’, OFris. 
egin, ON. eiginn, Dan., Swed. egen, Du. eigen , 
OHG. eigan, MHG., G. eigen, ‘own’, of s.m., 
which all are orig. pp.s. and are rel. to Goth. 
digan, ‘to possess, have’, dih, ‘I possess, have’. 
See owe and cp. own, v. 

own, tr. and intr. v. — ME. ohnien , ahnien , fr. OE. 
agnian, ‘to possess, take possession of’, fr. agen, 
‘own’ (adj.); rel. to ON. eigna, ‘to own*, Dan. 
egne, OHG. eiginen, G. eignen, of s.m. See own, 
adj. 

Derivatives: own-er , n., owner-less, adj., owner- 
ship, n., own- ness, n. 

ox, n. — ME., fr. OE. oxa, rel. to OS., OHG. 
ohso, ON. oxi , uxi, OFris. oxa, MDu. osse, Du. 
os, MHG. ohse, G. Ochse, Goth, auhsa, and 
cogn. with W. ych, *ox\ Mir. oss, ‘stag’, OI, 
uksa, Avestic uxshan -, ‘ox, bull’, Toch. B okso, 
*o x’, fr. I.-E. base *uksen-, ‘male animal’, lit. 



‘besprinkler’, fr. base *uks~, ‘to sprinkle’, whence 
OI. uk$dti, ‘sprinktes’ . This base is related to 
base *ug w ~, ‘wet, moist, to sprinkle’, whence Gk. 
uyp6q, ‘wet, moist’, L. umor (for *ug w mor), 
‘fluid, moisture’. See humor and cp. uxorious. 
Cp. also the second element in aurochs, 
oxalate, n., a salt of oxalic acid (chem.) — F., 
coined by Guyton de Morveau (1737-1816) fr. 
L. oxalis , ‘sorrel’. See Oxalis and chem. suff. 
-ate. 

oxalic, n., pertaining to the acid C 2 H a 0 4 (chem.) 
*— F. oxalique, fr. L. oxalis, ‘sorrel’ ; so called by 
the French chemist Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier 
(1743-94) in 1787, because it occurs in the plant 
sorrel. See Oxalis and adj. suff. -ic. 
Oxalidaceae, n. pi., the wood sorrel family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. Oxalis with suff. -aceae. 
oxalidaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Oxalis, n., a genus of plants, the wood sorrel 

(bot.) — L. oxalis, ‘a sort of sorrel’, fr. Gk. 

‘sorrel 1 , fr. o£6<;, ‘sharp’, which is rel. to 
6xpi<;, ‘peak, point’, Homeric 6xpiav, ‘to make 
rough or rugged’, oxpiowrilou, ‘to be exasperated’, 
cogn. with L. ocris, ‘a rugged, stony mountain’, 
medi-ocris, ‘middling, moderate, indifferent, tol- 
erable’, orig. ‘being half-way up the height of a 
mountain’, Umb. ukar, ocar , ‘fortress, citadel, 
mountain’, and in gradational relationship to L. 
acer, ‘sharp’. See acrid and cp. oxy-, oxytone, 
paroxysm. Cp. also mediocre, 
oxidation, n., the act of oxidizing or the state of 
being oxidized. — F. (now spelled oxydation). 
See oxide and -ation. 

oxide, also oxid, n., a compound of oxygen with 
an element or radical (chem.) — F. oxide (now 
spelled oxyde), coined by G. de Morveau fr. Gk. 
6£uq, ‘sharp’, and aci de, ‘acid 1 . The spelling 
oxyde was influenced by Gk. 6£i!x;, ‘sharp, sour, 
acid’. 

oxidize, tr. v., to combine with oxygen; intr. v., 
to become oxidized (chem.) — Formed fr. prec. 
word with suff. -ize. 

Derivatives : oxidiz-able , adj., oxidiz-abil-ity, n., 
oxidiz-er , n. 

oxlip, n., a kind of primrose. — OE. oxanslyppe , 
fr. oxan , gen. of oxa, ‘ox’, and slyppe , ‘slime’. 
See ox and slip and cp. cowslip. 

Oxonian, adj., pertaining to Oxford or Oxford 
University; n., a native or inhabitant of Oxford; 
a member of Oxford University. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. ML. Oxonia, ‘Oxford’, 
oxter, n., the armpit (Scot.) — OE. ohsta, oxta, 
‘shoulder’, rel. to OE. oxn, ‘armpit’, and cogn. 
with L. axilla, ‘armpit’. See aisle, 
oxy-, combining form meaning 1) ‘sharp, point- 
ed’, as in oxytone ; 2) ‘acid’, as in oxygen. — Gk. 
o£u-, fr. o£u<;, ‘sharp’. See Oxalis. 
oxy-, combining form meaning 1) ‘containing 
oxygen’, as in oxy carbonate, oxyhydrogen ; 2) 
‘containing the hydroxyl radical’, as in oxy- 
aldehyde , etc. (in this latter sense the form 
hydroxy- is preferably used). — Short for 
oxygen. 

oxyacetylene, adj., pertaining to a mixture of 
oxygen and acetylene. — Compounded of oxy-, 
‘containing oxygen’, and acetylene., 
oxyacid, n., an acid that contains oxygen (chem.) 

— A hybrid coined fr. oxy-, ‘containing oxygen’, 
and L. acidus, ‘sour, acid’. See acid and cp. 
hydracid. 

Oxydendrum, n., a genus of plants, the sorrel tree 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of oxy-, ‘sharp, 
sour’, and Gk. 8£v$pov, ‘tree’. See dendro- and 
cp. the second element in rhododendron, 
oxygen, n., a gaseous chemical element. — F. 
oxygene , short for principe oxygine (earlier prin- 
cipe oxygine ), lit. ‘the acidifying principle’ ; coin- 
ed by the French chemist Antoine-Laurent La- 
voisier (1743-94) in 1777 fr. Gk. 6£u<;, ‘sharp, 
acid’, and yetvofxoa, ‘I beget, bear, bring forth’, 
which stands for *y£vio{xoci. and is rel. to yev- 
vaw, ‘I beget, bring forth, generate, produce’ ; see 
oxy-, ‘sharp; acid’, and -gen. Hence oxygen lit. 
means ‘producing acids’; Lavoisier and the 
other chemists of his time believed that oxygen 
was an important compound of every acid, 
oxygenate, tr. v., to combine with oxygen (chem.) 

— F. oxygener , fr. oxygene. See oxygen and 
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verbal stiff, -ate. 

Derivative: oxygenat-ion, n. 
oxygenize, tr. v., to oxygenate. — Formed fr. 
oxygen with suff. -ize. 

oxyhemoglobin, oxy haemoglobin, n., a substance 
found in arterial blood, formed by the loose 
union of hemoglobin with oxygen. — Com- 
pounded of oxy-, ‘containing oxygen’, and 
hemoglobin. 

oxyhydrogen, adj., pertaining to, or using, a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen; n., oxy- 
hydrogen gas (< chem .) — Compounded of oxy-, 
‘containing oxygen’, and hydrogen., 
oxymoron, n., a figure of speech by which contra- 
dictory terms are combined. — Gk. 6^(z«opov, 
neut. of 6£u(j.copo<;, ‘pointedly foolish’, com- 
pounded of 6£u?, ‘sharp, pointed’, and fitopo*;, 
‘foolish’. See oxy-, ‘sharp’, and moron, 
oxyntic, adj., secreting acid. — Formed with suff. 
-ic fr. Gk. *6£uvx <5?, verbal adj. of o£uvav, ‘to 
sharpen’, fr. o£u;. See oxy-,* ‘sharp’. 

Oxyopidae, n. pi., a family of hunting spiders 
( zoo l .) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. 
dl'otororjc, ‘sharp-eyed’, which is compounded of 
o^ue, ‘sharp’, and gen. 6in6q, ‘eye’. See 
oxy-, ‘sharp’, and -opia. 

Oxyrrhyncha, Oxyrhyncha, n„ a division of crabs, 
the spider crabs ( zool .) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
o^uppuyyo?, ‘sharp-snouted’, which is com- 
pounded of 6£u<;, ‘sharp’, and poyx°?» ‘snout’. 
See oxy-, ‘sharp’, and rhyncho-. 
oxysalt, n., a salt of an oxyacid (chem.) — Com- 
pounded of oxy-, ‘containing oxygen’, and salt, 
oxysulfide, also spelled oxysulphide, n., a com- 



pound of oxygen and sulfur with an element or 
positive radical (chem.) — Compounded of 
oxy-, ‘containing oxygen’, and sulfide. 

oxytocia, n., rapid childbirth (med.) — Medical 
L. See next word and 1 st -ia. 

oxytocic, adj., hastening childbirth (med.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -icfr. Gk. o£ux6xiov (scil. 
cpapjxaxov), ‘medicine for hastening childbirth’, 
fr. ‘sharp, quick’, and x6xo?, ‘childbirth, 
parturition’. See oxy- and toco-. 

Derivative: oxytocic , n., a substance hastening 
childbirth. 

oxytocin, n., a hormone of the posterior pituitary 
gland, serving to stimulate the contractions of 
the uterus in childbirth (med.) — See prec. word 
and -in. 

oxytone, adj., having an acute accent on the last 
syllable; n., an oxytone word. — Gk. 6£uxovo<;, 
compounded of o£u<;, ‘sharp’, and xovo<;, ‘tone’. 
See oxy-, ‘sharp’, and tone. 

Oxytropis, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(hot.) — ModL., compounded of oxy- and Gk. 
xprim?, ‘keel’, which is rel. to xp67ro<;, ‘turn’. 
See trope and cp. words there referred to. 

oyer, n., a hearing of causes; an assize. — ME., 
fr. AF., which corresponds to OF. oir, oyr (F. 
ou.tr)> ‘to hear’, used as a noun, fr. L. audire, ‘to 
hear’. See audible and cp. oyez. For the subst. 
use of OF. infinitives cp. attainder and words 
there referred to. 

oyer and terminer, in England, a court of judges 
of assize; in the United States, a higher criminal 
court. — AF., ‘a hearing and determining’, lit. 



OZONIZE 

'to hear and determine’; infinitives used as 
nouns. See prec. word and terminer, 
oyez, also oyes, interj. ‘Hear! hear ye!’, a cry 
uttered usually thrice, to call attention. — ME. 
oyes, fr. AF. oyes, which corresponds to OF. 
oiez, oyez, ‘hear ye!’, imper. pi. of oir (F. ouir), 
‘to hear’, fr. L. audidtis , 2nd pers. pi. of pres, 
subj. fr. audire, ‘to hear’. See audible and cp. 
oyer, 

oyster, n. — ME., fr. OF. oistre, uistre (F. huitre), 
fr. L. ostrea , ostreum , fr. Gk. Saxpeov, ‘oyster’, 
which is rel. to oct£ov, octxouv, ‘bone’; so 
called from its hard shell. See osteo- and cp. 
ostracize. 

ozo-, combining form meaning ‘smell’ (generally 
used in a bad sense. — Gk. &£o-, fr. ‘to 
smell’ . See odor and cp. ozone, osmium, 
ozocerite, n., a waxlike mineral. — G. Ozokerit , 
coined by the German mineralogist Ernst Frie- 
drich Glocker (1793-1858) in 1833 fr. ozo-, Gk. 
x?)p6<;, ‘wax’, and suff. -it, which goes back to 
Gk. -fxr^. See cere and subst. suff. -ite. 
ozone, n., an allotropic form of oxygen with a 
pungent odor (chem.) — Coined by the German 
chemist Christian Friedrich SchOnbein (1799- 
1868) in 1840 fr. Gk. 6Ceiv, ‘to smell’; so called 
by him because of its strong smell. See ozo*. 
Derivatives : ozon-ed, ozon-ic , adjs., ozonize 
(q.v.), ozon-ous, adj. 

ozonize, tr. v., to convert into ozone; to impreg- 
nate with ozone (chem.) — Formed from prec. 
word with suff. -ize. 

Derivatives: ozoniz-ation, n., ozoniz-er , n. 
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pa, n., father ( colloq .) — Abbreviation of papa, 
pabulum, n., food, nourishment. — L. pabulum , 
‘food, fodder’, for *pa-dhlo-m , formed with in- 
strumental suff. *-dhlo-m fr. I.-E. base *pd~, ‘to 
tend, keep, pasture, feed, guard, protect’, 
whence also L. pa-nis , ‘bread’, pa-scere , ‘to 
graze, pasture, feed’, pastor , ‘shepherd’, lit. 
‘feeder’. See food and words there referred to, 
and cp. esp. pastor. 

paca, n., a rodent of Central and South America. 

— Sp., fr. Tupi paca. 

pace, n., a step. — ME. pas , fr. OF. (= F.) pas , 
fr. L. passus , ‘step, stride, pace’, lit. ‘a stretching 
out (of the leg)’, fr. passus , pp. of pandere , ‘to 
stretch out’. See patent and cp. pas, passage, 
compass, surpass, trespass, passport. 
Derivatives: pave, intr. v., pac-er , n. 
pace, n., with the leave of; a courteous form ex- 
pressing disagreement. — L. pace , abl. of pax , 
‘peace’. See pax, peace. 

pachisi, n., name of a game played in India. — 
Hind, pachisi , ‘twenty-five’, contraction of OI. 
pahca , ‘five’, and vimsatffi , ‘twenty’, so called 
because the highest number thrown is 25. — OI. 
pahca is cogn. with Gk. 7revTe, L. quinque, 
Goth. fimf, OE. fif\ see five. OI. virhsatlft is 
cogn. with Boeot. Gk. *fetxaTi, Ixom, 
Ion. and Att. etxoai, L. viginti , ‘twenty’; see 
vicennial. 

pachnolite, n., a hydrous fluoride of aluminum, 
calcium and sodium (mineral.) — G. Pachnolit , 
compounded of Gk. 7tdt xvq, ‘frost’, and Xl8-o<;, 
‘stone’. The first dement stands for *7ray-ava 
and is rei. to 7rocyo;, ‘frost’, fr. I.-E. base *pag- , 
‘to make firm, fix’ ; see pact and cp. words there 
referred to. For the second element see -lite. 
pachouli, n. — See patchouli, 
pachy-, combining form meaning ‘thick, dense’. 

— Gk. toxxo-, fr. ‘thick, dense’, for I.-E. 

*bhrighus, whence also OI. bahuh , ‘much, nu- 
merous’; cogn. with Avestic bazah -, ‘height, 
depth’ (for *bhengkos ), Hitt, pankush, ‘large’, 
ON. bingr , ‘heap’, OHG. bungo , ‘a bulb’, Lith. 
bless (for *bhenghus), ‘thick’. Cp. the first ele- 
ment in bahuvrihi. 

pachycephalia, pachycephaly, n., thickness of the 
skull (med.) — Medical L. pachycephalia , lit. 
‘thickness of the head’, compounded of pachy- 
and Gk. xecpaX^, ‘head’. See cephalic. For the 
ending see 1st -ia, resp. -y (representing Gk. 
-la). 

pachyderm, n., a thick-skinned animal, as the 
elephant, rhinoceros and hippopotamus. — F. 
pachyderme, fr. Gk. 7TaxuSepp.os, ‘thick-skin- 
ned’, which is compounded of mxxu ‘thick’, and 
§£ppa, gen. 8£ppaTo<;, ‘skin’. See pachy- and 
derma. 

pachydermatous, adj., 1) thick-skinned; 2) insen- 
sitive. — See prec. word and -ous. 
pachydermia, n., abnormal thickness of the skin 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 7raxu8sppta, 
‘thickness of the skin’, fr. 7raxuSeppo?, ‘thick- 
skinned’, See pachyderm. 

Derivative: pachy dermi-al , adj. 
pachymeningitis, n., inflammation of the dura 
mater (med.) — Medical L., formed from next 
word with suff. -itis. 

pachymeninx, n., the dura mater (anat.) — Med- 
ical L., compounded of pachy- and Gk. p^vty^, 
‘membrane’. See menlnx. 

Pachysandra, n., a genus of plants of the box fam- 
ily (hot.) — ModL., compounded of pachy- and 
Gk. Avif)p, gen. av8p6<;, ‘man’, used in the mod- 
em sense of stamen. See andro-. 

Pachystima, n., a genus of plants of the staff-tree 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of pachy- 
and Gk. oTtypa, ‘puncture, stigma’. See stigma, 
pacific, adj. — MF. (= F.) pacifique, fr. L. 
pacificus, ‘peace-making’, fr. pax, gen. pads, 
‘peace’, and - ficus , fr. - ficere , unstressed form of 



facere , ‘to make, do’. See pacify and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: pacific-al, adj., pacific -al-ly, adv. 
Pacific, n., the Pacific Ocean. — From prec. 
word; so called by its discoverer Vasco Nufiez 
De Balboa (cca. 1475-1517) in allusion to the 
calmness of its waves. 

pacificate, tr. v., to pacify. — L. pacificdtus , pp. 

of pacificdre. See pacify and verbal suff. -ate. 
pacification, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. pdcificatio- 
nem, acc. of pacificatio, ‘making of peace’, fr. 
pacificdtus, pp. of pacificdre. See pacify and 
-ation. 

pacificator, n. — L. pdcificdtor, ‘maker of peace’, 
fr. pacificdtus, pp. of pacificdre . See pacify and 
agential suff. -or. 

pacificatory, adj., tending to pacify. — L. pacifi- 
cator ius, ‘peace-making’, fr. pacificdtus, pp. of 
pacificdre. See pacify and adj. suff. -ory. 
pacifism, n. — Contraction of pacificism , which is 
formed fr. pacific with suff. -ism. For the short- 
ening of pacificism into pacifism see haplology. 
pacifist, n. and adj. — Contraction of pacificist. 
See pacific and -ist and cp. prec. word. For the 
shortening of pacificist into pacifist see haplology . 
Derivative: pacifist-ic , adj. 
pacify, tr. v. — ME. pacifien, fr. OF. (= F.) 
pacifier , fr. I*, pacificdre, ‘to makepeace’, fr .pax, 
gen. pads, ‘peace’, and -ficere, unstressed form 
of facere, ‘to make, do’. See pax and -fy and cp. 
pacificate. 

Derivatives: pacifi-able, adj., pacifi-er, n. 
pack, n. — ME, pakke , of LG. origin. Cp. MLG. 
pak, packe, MDu., Du. pak, ‘package, parcel, 
bundle’, orig. a term of wool trade in Flanders. 
It. pacco is a Dutch loan word. Cp. next word. 
Derivatives: pack, adj pack-less, adj. 
pack, tr. and intr. v. — Fr. pack, n. Cp. MLG., 
LG., MDu. and Du. pakken, ‘to pack’. 
Derivatives: pack-er , n., pack-ery, n., pack-ing, 
n. 

package, n. — Prob. fr. Du. pakkage , ‘baggage’, 
fr. pak, ‘pack’. See pack, n., and -age. 
Derivatives: package, tr. v., packag-ing, n., 
packag-er, n. 

packet, n. — MF. pacquet (F. paquet), dimin. of 
pacque, fr. MDu. (= Du.) pak. See pack, n., and 
-et. 

Derivative : packet , tr. v. 
pact, n. — ME., fr. MF. pact (F. pacte), fr. L. 
pactum, ‘contract, covenant’, prop. neut. pp. of 
paciscor, pacisci, ‘to covenant, make a treaty, 
agree, stipulate’, rel. to pax, gen. pads, ‘peace’, 
fr. I.-E. base *paJc-, *pag~, ‘to join together, 
unite, make firm, fasten, fix’, whence also L. 
pangere, ‘to join, make firm’, pdgus , ‘district, 
province, village’, pagina , ‘strips of papyrus 
fastened together, page’, palus (for *pakslos), 
‘post, stake’, OI. pas-,pasa-, ‘cord, rope’, Avestic 
pas-, ‘to fetter’, Gk. 7i7)yvuvat, ‘to fix, make 
firm, fast or solid, to harden, freeze’, wd-pi* 
‘snare, noose’, lit. ‘anything that fixes’, 7tdtyo g, 
‘something solid; mountain peak, rocky hill’, 
Trayiog, ‘solid’, ‘frost’, 7rrjy£xa, ‘some- 

thing fastened together’, 7rijl;iS> ‘a making firm, 
fastening’, 7rtxaaaXo<; (for *7rdbc-taXo(; ), ‘peg’, 
Russ, pazu, ‘joint’, Slovenic pdi, ‘partition (of 
planks’), OE. fxc, ‘space, period of time’, OE. 
fegan, ‘to join’, fon, ‘to catch, seize’, OE. faeger, 
OHG. fagar, ‘beautiful’. Cp. appalto, appease, 
Areopagus, compact, adj., n., and v., compages, 
dispatch, fay, ‘to join’, hapax legomenon, im- 
pact, impinge, pace, ‘with the leave of’, pachno- 
lite, pagan, page, ‘side’, pageant, Paguridae, pail, 
pale, ‘boundary’, parapegm, pax, paxilla, pay, 
‘to requite’, peace, pectin, pectolite, Peganum, 
pegmatize, -pexy, pole, ‘stake’, propagate. Cp. 
also fair, ‘beautiful’, fake, fang, fay, ‘to join’, 
feague. 

Pactolian, adj., pertaining to the Pactolus: gold- 
en. — Formed with suff. -ian fr. L. Pactolus , fr. 



Gk. IlaxTOiXo?, name of a river in Lydia, fa- 
mous for its gold-containing sand, 
pad, n., road. — Du. pad, ‘path’, rel. to OE. pxp, 
OHG. pfad. See path and cp. the second element 
in footpad. 

pad, n., a cushion; a stuffed saddle, etc. — Of 
uncertain, possibly, LG. origin. Cp. MDu .pad, 
‘sole of the foot’. 

Derivatives: pad, tr. v., to stuff, padd-ing, n. 
pad, tr. and intr. v., to go along, trudge along. — 
Of imitative origin; influenced in meaning by 
pad, ‘road’. 

pad, n., a basket. — A var. of dial. ped. See 

peddler. 

paddle, n., a short oar with a wide blade. — ME. 
padell, ‘a small spade’, of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: paddle , tr. v., to move (a boat, etc.) 
by means of a paddle. 

paddle, intr. v., to dabble. — Of uncertain origin; 
perh. freq. of pad, ‘to go’. Cp. LG. paddeln, ‘to 
go with. short steps* to paddle’. 

Derivative: paddle, n. 

paddock, n., an enclosure. — ME. parrock, fr. OE. 
pearroc, ‘fold, enclosure’. See parrock and cp. 
park. For the change of -r- to -d- cp. pediment . 
Derivative: paddock, tr. v. 
paddock, n., toad (archaic). — ME. paddok, di- 
min. of padde, ‘toad’, which is rel. to ON .padde, 
Swed. padda, Dan. padde, Du. pad , padde , of 
s.m. For the ending see suff. -ock. 
paddy, n., rice in the husk. — Malay padi. 
Paddy, n., an Irishman (colloq.) — Dimin. of 
Padraig , the Irish form of Patrick (q.v.) 
paddymelon, n., a small kangaroo. — From Aus- 
tralian native name. 

padishah, n., title of the Persian shah and the 
Turkish sultan. — Turk, padishah, fr. Pers. 
padshah, which is compounded of pad, ‘master’, 
and shah, ‘king’. The first element is rel. to 
OPers. pati, Avestic paid-, OI. pdtih, ‘master, 
husband’, and cogn. with Gk. noaiq (for *tt6- 
tls), of s.m., L .potens, ‘mighty’. See potent and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the first ele- 
ment in bezoar. For the second element see shah. 
Cp. pashah. 

padlock, n., a removable lock. — Compounded 
of pad, ‘padlock’, a word of uncertain origin, 
and lock, ‘a device for 'closing the door’. 
Derivative: padlock , tr. v. 
padnag, n., an ambling nag. — Compounded of 
pad, ‘road’, and nag. 

padre, n., priest, chaplain. — It., Sp., VoiX. padre, 
‘father’, fr. L .patrem, acc. of pater, ‘father’. See 

pater. 

padrone, n., patron; master. — It., fr. L. patro - 
num, acc. of patronus, ‘protector’, fr. pater, 
‘father’. See patron. 

paduasoy, n., a corded silk fabric. — F. pou-de - 
sole (see poult-de-soie) ; but influenced in form 
by Padua, city in N. Italy (the word was sup- 
posed to mean ‘silk of Padua’), 
paean, pean, n., a song of joy and triumph. — L., 
fr. Gk. rnuav, ‘a hymn, a song of triumph’, fr. 
TEouav, Paean, name of the physician of the 
gods, later Apollo, lit. ‘one who touches’, 
whence used in the sense ‘one who heals by a 
touch’, fr. 7iaio>, radeiv, ‘to touch, strike’, 
which prob. stands for *TcdcFtco and is cogn. 
with L. pavio, pavire, ‘to strike, beat’. See pave 
and cp. paeon, peony. 

Derivative: paean, pean, tr. v., to praise in 
paeans. 

paed-, form of paedo- before a vowel, 
paedagogic, adj. — See pedagogic, 
paedagogue, n. — See pedagogue, 
paedagogy, n. — See pedagogy, 
paederast, n., paederasty, n. — See pederast, 
pederasty. 

paediatric, adj. — See pediatric. 

paedo-, before a vowel paed-. — See pedo-, ped-. 
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‘boy, child’. 

paedobaptism, n . — See pedobaptism. 
paedology, n., child study. — See 1 st pedology. 
Paelignian, n., the language of the Paeligni, a 
people of Central Italy. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. L. Paeligni , ‘the Paeligni’, a name prob. 
rel. to paelex , ‘concubine’, and cogn. with Gk. 
■rcdXXa£, ‘boy; girl’, TraXXax^, raxXXaxic;, ‘con- 
cubine’, TraXXds, ‘virgin, maiden’; see Pallas. 
Accordingly, Paeligni orig. must have meant 
‘the sons of unmarried girls’. See F. Altheim, 
Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache und Litera- 
tur, pp. 56 - 58 . 

paenula, n., a long woolen, sleeveless coat or 
mantle worn esp. on journeys and in bad weath- 
er ( Roman antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. 9QCIV0X7), 
‘mantle*, lit. ‘the shining one’, fr. <paivEiv, ‘to 
show’, (pacvea&ai, ‘to appear, give light, shine 
forth’. See phantasm. 

paeon, n., a metrical foot consisting of four sylla- 
bles, one long and three short ( Greek and Lat . 
pros .) — L. paeon, fr. Gk. rnxuov, ‘a hymn; a 
paeon’, Att. form of 7raidv. See paean. 

Paeonia, n., a genus of plants, the peony ( bot .) 
See peony and 1 st -ia. 

paeonic, adj., pertaining to a paeon. — Late L. 
paednicus , fr. Gk. 7raicovix6i;, fr. 7tauov. See 
paeon and adj. suff. -ic. 

pagan, n., a heathen. — ME., fr. Late L. pagdnus , 
‘countryman, villager, civilian*. The early Chris- 
tians called the heathens ‘civilians’, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘soldiers’ of Christianity. Late 
L. pagdnus derives fr. L. pdgus , ‘district, prov- 
ince, village’, prop, ‘something joined together, 
something united’, fr. I.-E. base *pag-, *pak- t 
‘to join together’, whence also L. pangere , ‘to 
join, make firm \pax, gen .pads, ‘peac e\pacisci, 
‘to make a. treaty’; see pact. Cp. F. palen, ‘pa- 
gan’, which also derives fr. Late L. pagdnus. Cp. 
also paysage, peasant. 

Derivatives: pagan , adj., pagan-dom, n., pagan- 
ish, adj. 

paganism, n., the state of being a pagan; hea- 
thenism. — Late ME., fr. Late L. pdgdnismus, 
‘heathenism’, (r. pagdnus. See prec. word and -ism 
and cp. paynim, which is a doublet of paganism . 
paganize, tr. v., to render heathenish, to hea- 
thenize. — F. paganiser , fr. LateL .pagdnus. See 
pagan and -ize. 

page, n., a boy attendant. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
page, fr. It. paggio , fr. Gk. TtaiSiov, ‘a young 
boy’, dimin. of 7rat<;, gen. 7100.861;, ‘child’. See 
pedo-, ‘boy, child’. 

page, n., one side of a leaf of a book. — OF. (= 
F.), fr. L. pagina , ‘strips of papyrus fastened 
together, page, leaf, slab’, fr. I.-E. base *pag-, 
pak-, ‘to join together’, whence also L. pangere, 
‘to join, make firpT, pax, gen. pads , ‘peace’, 
pacisci, ‘to make a treaty’. See pact and cp. 
pagan. Cp. also pall, peg. 

Derivative: page , tr. v., to mark the pages of. 
pageant, n., exhibition, spectacle. Orig., a mov- 
able scaffold on which a mystery play was 
performed. — ME. pagin, pagen , pagent , fr. 
Late L. pagina , ‘movable scaffold, scene of a 
play’, fr. L. pagina, ‘leaf, slab’; see page, ‘side of 
a book’. The t is excrescent; cp. the words an- 
cient, peasant , pheasant , tyrant . 

Derivatives: pageant , adj. and tr. v., pageant-ed, 
adj., pageant-eer, n., pageant-ic , adj., pageant- 
ry , n. 

paginal, adj. — Late L. pagindlis, ‘pertaining to a 
page’, fr. L. pagina , ‘page’. See page, ‘side of 
a book’, and adj. suff. -al. 
paginary, adj., paginal — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ary fr. L. pagina, ‘page’. See page, ‘side of a 
book’. 

paginate, tr. v., to mark the pages of, to page. — 
Formed with verbal suff. -ate fr. L. pagina, 
‘page’. See page, ‘side of a book’. 

Derivative: paginat-ion, n. 
pagoda, n., a temple in India or China. — Port. 
pagoda, fr. Tamil pagavadi , prop, ‘house be- 
longing to a deity’, fr. OI. bhdgavati, fem. of 
bhdgavat , ‘blessed, adorable, sublime, divine’, 
fr. Bhagah , ‘a god of wealth’. See Bhaga. 
pagurian, adj., pertaining to the Paguridae; n., a 
member of the Paguridae.' - — See next word and 



-ian. 

Paguridae, n. pi., the family of the typical hermit 
crabs. — ModL., formed with suff, -idae fr. L. 
pagurus , fr. Gk. 7tdyoupo<;, ‘crab’, lit. ‘with stiff 
tails’, compounded of stem *7ray-, ‘firmly fixed’ 
(whence also Ttayo?, ‘something solid; moun- 
tain peak, rocky hill’, ndyioq, ‘solid’), and 
oupd, ‘tail’. The first element derives fr. I.-E. 
base *pdg-, *pak-, ‘to join together; see pact. 
For the second element see uro-, ‘tail’, 
pah, interj., exclamation of disgust. — Imitative. 
Pahlavi, n., an Iranian language spoken in Persia 
from the 3 rd to about the 10 th century. — Pers. 
Pahlavi, fr. OPers. Parthava, ‘Parthia’. 
paideutics, n., pedagogy. — Gk. ttociSeutlxy) (scil. 

‘the art of teaching’, fem. of icat- 
8 eotixo<;, ‘pertaining to teaching’, fr. ■xatSeoToi;, 
verbal adj. of nraiSEueiv, ‘to teach’, fr. Trots, 
gen. roxc-Ws, ‘child’. See pedo- and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ics. 
paidology, n., the study of the child. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. Ttatc, gen. TratS6s, ‘child’, and 
-Xoyta, fr. -X6yos, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See pedo-, ‘boy, child’, and -logy. 
Derivatives : paidolog-ic-al, adj., paidolog-ist, n. 
pail, n. — ME. paile, prob. fr. OE. pxgel , ‘a 
small measure; wine vessel, gill’, fr. ML. pa- 
geila, ‘a measure’, fr. L . pdgella, ‘column’, dim. 
of pagina, ‘page’. See page, ‘side of a book’. Cp. 
OF. paielle , ‘wood gauge’, which also derives 
fr. ML. pdgella . Cp. also peg. 
paillasse, also palliasse, n., straw mattress. — F. 
paillasse , ‘straw mattress’, fr. paille, ‘straw’, fr. 
L. palea, ‘chaff’, which is cognate with OI. 
palavah , ‘chaff’, OSlav. pleva , Russ, peleva , 
Lith. pelus (pi.), Lett. p$lus, pqlavas (pi.), 
OPruss. pelwo, ‘chaff’ (Hung, pelyva, ‘chaff’, 
is a Slavonic loan word), Gk. e7rt-7rXo(f)os, 
‘omentum’, and prob also with L. pellis (for 
*pel-nis ), ‘skin’, for which see pellicle. Cp. 
pallet, ‘mattress’. 

paillette, n., 1) a piece of metal used in enamel 
painting; 2 ) spangle. — F., ‘spangle, paillette’, 
dimin. of paille, ‘straw’. See prec. word and cp. 
pallet. For the ending see suff. -ette. 

Derivative: paillett-ed , adj. 
pain, n. — ME. peyne , fr. OF. (= F.) pain, fr. L. 
poena, ‘compensation, punishment, penalty’, fr. 
Gk. 7roiv7), ‘punishment’. See penal. 

Derivatives: pain-ful, adj., pain-ful-ly, adv., 
pain-ful-ness , n., pain-less, adj,, pain-less-ly , 
adv., pain-less-ness, n. 

pain, tr. and intr. v. — ME .peynen, fr. OF. pener 
( 3 rd person, sing, peine), fr. ML. poendre , ‘to 
penalize’, fr. # L. poena. See pain, n. 

Derivatives: pain-ed, adj., pain-ing , adj., pain- 
ing-ly, adv, 

paint, tr. and intr. v. — ME. peynten, pa in ten, fr. 
OF. (= F.) peint, pp. of peindre , ‘to paint’, fr. 
L. pictus , pp. of pingere , ‘to paint, embroider,’ 
fr. I.-E. base *peig ‘to adorn by coloring or 
carving’, whence also OI. pihgabt, pihgalahi, 
‘reddish’, Toch. A pik-, pek-, B pink, paik -, ‘to 
write’, OSlav. pdgu, ‘variegated’. Fr. *peik~, a 
related base, derive OI. pesalah, ‘adorned, dec- 
orated, lovely’, pesah , ‘shape, form’, pimsati , 
‘cuts, carves, adorns’, Avestic pads-, ‘to adorn’, 
Gk. TrotxtXos, ‘variegated’, rrtxpos, ‘sharp, 
bitter’, OHG., OS. feh, ‘variegated’, ON. fa, 
OHG . fehjan, ‘to adorn’, OE. fdh, ‘variegated’, 
fdgian, ‘to adorn’, OSlav. piSq, pisati, Lith. 
pieSiit, pUSti , ‘to write’, Lith. pieSa, ‘soot’, 
OSlav. pistru, ‘variegated’, pisu, ‘dog’, pistrogii, 
‘trout’. Cp. depict, picric, pictorial, picture, pig- 
ment, pint, pinta, pintado, poecilo-. Cp. also file, 
‘fool’. 

Derivatives: paint , n., paint-ed , adj., painter 
(q.v.), paint-ing, adj. and n., paint-ing-ly , adv., 
paint-ing-ness, n., paint-y , adj., paint-i-ness , n. 
painter, n., one who paints pictures. — ME. 
peynteur , painter , fr. OF. peintour , peintor (F. 
peintre), fr. VL. *pinctorem , acc. of *pinctor, 
refashioned fr. L. pi dor (oh analogy of pingere, 
‘to paint’), fr. pictus, pp. of pingere, ‘to paint’. 
See paint, and agential suff. -er. 
painter, n., a rope fastened to the bow of a boat. 
— ME. pantere, paynter , ‘snare’, prob. fr. OF. 



pentoir or pentour, ‘ropes for hanging’, fr. pen- 
dre , ‘to hang’, fr. L. pendere. See pendant, 
painter, n., the cougar. — A var. of panther, 
painture, n., a painting ( obsol .) — OF. (= F.) 
peinture , fr. L. pictura , ‘painting’, fr. pictus, pp 
of pingere. See paint and -ure and cp. picture, 
which is a doublet of painture. 
pair, n. — ME. paire, peir, fr. OF. (= F.) paire, 
fr. L. paria, neut. pi. of par, ‘equal’ (taken as a 
fem. sing, noun), whence L. pardre, ‘to make 
equal’, compar, ‘equal’, comparare, ‘to com- 
pare’; prob. cogn. with Avestic pairyante, ‘they 
are compared’, Gk. x6pv7]pu, ‘I sell’, prop. ‘I 
give for equal value’, L. pretium, ‘price’, OI. 
prati , ‘against’, Gk. irp6<;, ‘toward, to’, OSlav. 
protivu , protivg, ‘in opposition to, against’, Gk. 
TCopw], ‘harlot’, lit. ‘bought, purchased’, Lith. 
perku, ‘I buy’, OIr. renim, ‘1 sell’, ernaim, ‘I 
grant, give’. All these words prob. derive fr. 
I.-E. base *per-, ‘equal; to sell, to buy (i.e. to 
give, resp. take) for equal value’. Cp. par. Cp. 
also appreciate, compare, depreciate, disparage, 
disparity, interpreter, nonpareil, Paris, ‘a genus 
of plants’, parisyllable, parity, parlay, paroli, 
peer, n., pornography, praise, precious, price, 
prize, pros-, umpire, herb Paris. Base *per-, ‘to 
sell’, is prob. ult. identical with base *per - , ‘to 
assign, allot’, whence L. pars, gen. partis, ‘part’; 
see part, n. Cp, pare and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: pair , tr. and intr. v., pair-ed, adj., 
pair-ed-ness, n. 

pajamas, pyjamas, n. pi., loose trousers or draw- 
ers. — Hind, pajama, paijama, lit. ‘leg-garment’, 
fr. Pers. pa, pai, ‘foot, leg’, and jama, ‘clothing, 
garment’. Pers. pai, ‘foot, leg’, is rel. to Avestic 
pad-, ‘foot’, and cogn, with Gk. no uc, gen. tto- 
S6<g, L. pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’, Goth . fdtus, OE. 
fot, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. the second element 
in charpoy, teapoy, seerpaw. 
pal, n., an intimate friend. — English Gypsy pal , 
phal, ‘brother’, fr. Gypsy phral, fr. OI. bhrdtar , 
‘brother’. See brother. 

Derivatives: pal , intr. v., pall-ish, pall-y , adj., 
pall- i- ness, n. 

palabra, n., word ; palaver. — Sp., fr. L. parabola, 
‘comparison, parable, speech’, fr. Gk. 7rapa- 
(SoXy;, lit. ‘a throwing beside, juxtaposition’. See 
parabola, parable, and cp. palaver, 
palace, n. — ME. palais, fr. OF. (— F.) palais, fr. 
L. palatium , ‘palace’, orig. ‘palace built by 
Augustus on Palatine Hill’, fr. Palatium , ‘Pala- 
tine Hill’, name of the central of the seven hills 
of Rome. The name Palatium is prob. of Etrus- 
can origin and rel. to Pales, name of an Italian 
goddess of shepherds and cattle. Cp. F. Alt- 
heim, A History of Roman Religion, p. 102 . 
Cp. palatial, Palatine, Pales, paladin and the 
first element in palsgrave, 
paladin, n., any of the twelve peers of Charle- 
magne. — F., fr. It. paladino , fr. L. palatinus , 
‘officer of the palace’. See palatine, adj. and n. 
palae-, combining form. — See pale-. 

Palaemon, n., 1 ) a sea-god in Greek mythology. 
— L., fr. Gk. IIaXat[jto)V, lit. ‘wrestler’, fr. 
7raXalEi.v, ‘to wrestle’. See palaestra. 

Palaemon, n., the genus consisting of the typical 
prawns ( zool .) — Fr. prec. word, 
paiaeo-, combining form. — See paleo-. 
palaestra, palestra, n., 1) wrestling school; 2) 
gymnasium. — L. palaestra , fr. Gk. iraXataTpa, 
‘wrestling school, gymnasium’, formed with 
-rpa, a suff. denoting place, fr. uaXaieiv, 'to 
wrestle’, fr. toxXyj, ‘wrestling’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. 1 st Palaemon. For the suff. -tra, 
cp. orchestra . 

Derivatives: pal(a)estr-al , adj., pai(a)estr-ian, 
adj. and n pal(a)estr-ic, adj. 
palafitte, n., a prehistoric lake dwelling built on 
piles. — F., fr. It. palafitta, ‘fence of piles’, fr. 
palo, ‘stake’, and fit to, ‘fixed’. It. palo derives fr. 
L. palus, ‘stake’ ; see pale, ‘boundary’, and pole, 
‘stake’ ; It. fitto is pp. of figgere , ‘to fix’, fr. L. 
figere , ‘to fix’ ; see fix. 

palagonite, n., a basaltic tufa(petrogr.) — Named 
after Palagonia in Sicily. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

palaite, n., a hydrous manganese phosphate ( min- 
eral .) — Named after Pala in San Diego county. 
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California. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
pa Lam a, n., the webbing on the feet of aquatic 
birds. — ModL., fr. Gk. TnxXafZT), ‘open hand, 
palm’, which is cogn. with L. palma . See palm, 
‘the inner part of the hand*. 

Derivative: palam-ate, adj. 
palanquin, palankeen, n., a covered litter. — Port. 
palanquim, fr.Jav. pelahgki , ult. fr. OI. palyan- 
kah , paryankah, which prob. means lit. ‘that 
which bends around the body’, and is com- 
pounded of pari , ‘around’, and dncati, ‘bends, 
curves’. See peri- and angle, ‘comer’, 
palatal, adj., pertaining to the palate. — F., fr. L. 
palatum. See palate and adj. suflf. -al. 
Derivatives: palatal , n., a palatal sound, palatal- 
ize, tr. v., to pronounce as a palatal, palataliz- 
ation , n. 

palate, n. — ME. palat, fr. OF. palat, fr. L. pala- 
tum , ‘palate’, which is prob. rel. to Etruscan 
fala(n)dum, ‘sky’. Cp. L. caeli palatum, ‘vault 
of heaven’. 

Derivatives: palate , tr. v., palat-able, adj .,palat- 
abil-ity, n., palat-able-ness , n., palat-abl-y , adv. 
palatial, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
palace. — Formed with adj. suflf. -al fr. L. paid - 
tium , ‘palace’. See palace: 
palatinate, n., the province of a Palatine or 
Count Palatine. — Formed fr. palatine, n., with 
subst. suff. -ate. Cp. F. palatinat. 
palatine, adj., pertaining to the palace. — F. pala- 
tin , fr. L. paldtinus, ‘pertaining to the palace’, 
fr. palatium, ‘palace’. See palace and -ine (rep- 
resenting L. -inus). 

palatine, n., officer of the palace. — F. palatin , fr. 
L. paldtinus, ‘an officer of the palace’, prop, an 
adj. meaning ‘pertaining to the palace’, used as 
a noun. See prec. word and cp. paladin, 
palatine, adj., pertaining to the palate. — F. 
palatin , ‘pertaining to the palate’, fr. L. palatum. 
See palate and -ine (representing L. -inus) and 
cp. palatal. 

palato-, combining form meaning ‘palate’. — Fr. 
L. palatum. See palate. 

palaver, n., 1) conference, talk; 2) idle talk; 3) 
flattery. — Port, palavra , ‘word, talk’, rel. to Sp. 
palabra , of s.m., fr. L. parabola , ‘comparison, 
parable, speech’, fr. Gk. 7capapoXii], ‘compari- 
son, parable’. See parable and cp. palabra. 
Derivatives: palaver, tr. v., palaver-er , n., pala- 
ver-ist, n., palaver-ment , n., palaver-ous, adj. 
pale, n., 1) a pointed stake; 2) boundary. — ME., 
fr. MF. (= F.) pal , ‘stake’, fr. L. pdlus , ‘stake’, 
which stands for *pak-slos , and is rel. to pax , 
gen. pads , ‘peace’, pacisci, ‘to make an agree- 
ment’, pangere , ‘to fasten’. See pact and cp. 
impale. Cp. also palafitte, palette, pallet, ‘pot- 
ter’s tool’, paly, ‘divided palewise’, peel, ‘a small 
tower’, peel, ‘baker’s shovel’, pole, ‘stake’, 
travail, travel. 

pale, tr. v., to enclose with pales ; to enclose with 
a fence. — ME. palen , fr. MF. palir, fr. pal, 
‘stake’. See prec. word. 

pale, adj., whitish, wan. — ME., fr. OF. pale (F. 
pale), fr. L. pallidus, ‘pale’, fr. pallere, ‘to grow 
pale’. See pallor and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: pale, intr. and tr. v., pale-ly , adv., 
pale-ness, n. N 

pale-, combining form. — See paleo-. 
palea, n., a chaffy bract or scale (bot.) — L., 
‘chaff’. See paillasse. 

Derivative: pale-aceous , adj. 
paleate, adj., having paleae (bot.) — L. paleatus , 
‘mixed with chaff, fr. palea. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

paleo-, palaeo-, before a vowel usually pale-, 
palae-, combining form meaning ‘ancient, prim- 
itive’. — Gk. nctXaLo-, toxXoci-, fr. 7raXai6?, 
‘ancient’, fr. mxXac., ‘long ago’, which is rel. to 
mxXiv, ‘again, backward’, Aeol. Gk. TnfjXut, 
Gk. ttjXc, ‘far off, at a distance’, Gk. t£Xo<;, 
‘end’, fr. I.-E. base *q w el~, ‘to turn, move about\ 
See tele- and words there referred to. 
paleobotany, palaeobotany, n., botany dealing 
with fossil plants. — Compounded of paleo- 
and botany. 

Derivatives : pal(a)eobotan-ic, pal(a)eobotan-ic- 
al, adjs., pal(a)eobotan-ist, n. 

Paleocene, Palaeocene, adj., pertaining to the 



epoch preceding the Eocene (geol.) — Com- 
pounded of paleo- and Gk. xatvif;, ‘new’. See 
kaino-. 

Derivative: Pal(a)eocene y n., the Pal(a)eocene 
period. 

paleethnology, palaeethnology, n., ethnology of 
prehistoric man. — Compounded of pale- and 
ethnology. 

Derivatives : pal(a)eethnolog-ic y pal(a)eethnolog - 
ic-al 9 adjs ., pal(a)eethnolog-ist, n. 
paleographer, palaeographer, n., one learned in 
paleography. — See paleo- and -grapher. 
paleography, palaeography, n., study of ancient 
writing. — Compounded of paleo- and -graphy. 
Derivatives : pal(a)eograph-ic , pal(a)eograph-ic - 
al, adjs., pal(a)eograph-ic-al-ly , adv., pal(a)eo- 
graph-ist , n. 

paleolith, palaeolith, n., a stone implement of the 
earlier Stone Age. — Back formation fr. paleoli- 
thic. 

paleolithic, palaeolithic, adj., pertaining to the 
Earlier Stone Age (geol.) — Coined by John 
Lubbock, the later Baron Avebury (1834-1913), 
fr. Gk. 7raXai6c;, ‘ancient’, Xl$o<;, ‘stone’, and 
suff. -ic. See paleo- and iitho- and cp. neolithic, 
paleology, palaeology, n., the study of antiquity. 

— Compounded of paleo- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6 yos, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: pal(a)eolog-ic-at , adj pal(a)eolog- 
ist , n. 

paleontography, palaeontography, n., the descrip- 
tion of fossils. — F. paldontographie , lit. ‘de- 
scription of ancient existing things’; com- 
pounded of Gk. n:ocXai6c, ‘ancient’, ovxa, ‘ex- 
isting things’, plural of ov, neut. pres. part, of 
stvou, ‘to be’, and -ypot<p£a, fr. ypd^eiv, ‘to 
write’. See paleo-, onto- and -graphy. 

Derivatives : pal(a)eontograph-ic y pal(a)eonto- 
graph-ic-al , adjs. 

paleontology, palaeontology, n., the study of an- 
cient life on earth; the study of fossils. F. pale- 
ontologie, compounded of paleo- and ontology. 
Derivatives : pal(a)eontolog-ic , pal(a)eontolog-ic- 
al , adjs., pal(a)eontolog-ist, n. 
paleopathology, palaeopatbology, n., the study 
of pathology in fossil organisms. — Com- 
pounded of paleo- and pathology, 
paleothere, palaeothere, n., a genus of extinct 
mammals resembling the tapir. — Compounded 
of Gk. 7raXai6<;, ‘ancient’, and $r)p, ‘wild beast’. 
See paleo- and therio-. 

Paleozoic, Palaeozoic, adj., pertaining to the era 
between the Precambrian and the Mesozoic 
(geol.) — Coined by Adam Sedgwick (1785-1873) 
fr. Gk. TraXaii!;, ‘ancient’ (see paleo-), 

‘life’ (see zoic), and suff. -ic. 

Derivative: Pal(a)eozoic y n. 
paleo zoology, palaeozoology, n., paleontology 
of fossil animals. — Compounded of paleo- and 
zoology. 

Derivatives: pal(a)eozoolog-ic-al y adj., pal(d)e - 
ozoolog-ist, n. 

Pales, the Italian goddess of shepherds and cattle. 

— L. Pales , prob. of Etruscan origin and related 
to Palatium, ‘Palatine Hill’, the central of the 
seven hills of Rome. — See palace and cp. pala- 
tine, ‘pertaining to the palace’. 

Palestine, n. — F., fr. L. Palaestina , fr. Gk. 
IlaXaLcnrfvTq, fr. Heb. P s lesheth, ‘Philistia, 
Land of the Philistines’. The name IlaXatcrTfvYj 
was first used by Herodotus. See Philistine. 
Derivatives : Palestin-ian, adj. and n. 
paletot, n., an overcoat. — F. paletot , fr. MF. 
paltoke y paletoc, paletot, fr. ME. paltok , the 
first element of which is identical with ME. pal, 
fr. L. pallium, ‘cloak’. See pall, ‘cloak’. The 
second element of the compound pal-tok is of 
uncertain origin. 

palette, n., painter’s color-board. — F., prop, ‘a 
thin piece of wood’, diminutive formed fr. L. 
pala y ‘spade, shovel’, which is of uncertain ori- 
gin. It is perh. rel. to L. pdlus , ‘stake’. See pale, 
‘stake’, and cp. pallet, peel, ‘baker’s shovel’. For 
the ending see suff. -ette. 
palfrey, n., saddle horse (archaic). — ME., fr. 
OF. palefrei (F. palefroi), fr. ML. palafredus, 
dissimilated fr. Late L. paraveredus , generally 



supposed to be a hybrid coined fr. Gk. irapa 
(see para-, ‘beside’) and Late L. veredus, ‘cour- 
ier’s horse’, which is usually derived from Cel- 
tic *voredos ; cp. W. gorwydd , ‘horse’, OIr. ria- 
daim, ‘I ride’, and see ride. It is more probable, 
however, that Late L. veredus is borrowed fr. 
Heb. peredh, pheredh, ‘mule’ (through the me- 
dium of Arab.-Pers. band, ‘courier’). OS. perid, 
MDu. peert, paert, Du. paard, OHG. pfarifrit, 
Pferfrk (MH G.pharvrii,phart, G. Pferd ), ‘horse’, 
are borrowed fr. ML. paraveredus. 

Pali, n., the Old Indian dialect used in the sacred 
writings of the Buddhists. — OI. pair, for pair 
bhd§a , ‘language of the canonical books’, fr. 
pali y ‘line, role, canon’, and bha§a, ‘language’, 
palikar, n., a follower of a Greek or Albanian 
military chief. — ModGk. mxXixc&pt, ‘boy’, 
dimin. of Gk. TrritXXaJ;, gen. 7raXXaxo<;, ‘youth’, 
which is rel. to 7raXXaxY), rcaXXax^, ‘concu- 
bine’, and to IlaXXac, gen. -dtSoq, epithet of 
Athene. See Pallas. 

palilogy, n., repetition of a word or words for the 
sake of emphasis (rket.) — Late L. palilogia y fr. 
Gk. rrocXiXoyia, ‘repetition’, compounded of 
rcaXiv, ‘again’, and -Xoy£x, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. The first element is rel. 
to Gk. rcdXxi, ‘long ago’; see pale-. For the 
second element see -logy, 
palimpsest, n., a parchment from which the ear- 
lier writing has been removed to make room for 
the next. — L. palimpsestus, fr. Gk. 

‘scraped again’ (whence the noun TrocX^Y] otov, 
‘a palimpsest’), compounded of rcaX:v, ‘again’, 
and verbal adj. of 67) v, ‘to touch on the surface, 
to rub’. For the first element see prec. word. The 
second element is rel. to Gk. (for *i|>d<p- 

jxoq), ‘sand’, <1^9°^ Dor. ^x<po<;, ‘small 
stone, pebble’ ; see sand and cp. psammite, pse- 
phism. 

Derivatives: palimpsest, adj. and tr. v., palim- 
psest-ic, adj. 

palindrome, n., a word, line or sentence reading 
the same backward or forward. — Gk. t.olXLv- 
Spojjioc;, ‘running again’, compounded of Ttd- 
Xiv, ‘again, backwards’, and 8p6pio<;, ‘course’, 
whence Spo^ouo? xdjrqXof;, ‘dromedary’. See 
palilogy and dromedary. 

Derivatives : palindrom-ic, palindrom-ic.-al, adjs., 
palindrom-ic-al-ly , adv., palindrom-ist , n. 
paling, n., a fence made of pales. — Formed fr. 

pale, v. with -ing, suff. forming verbal nouns, 
palingenesis, n. rebirth, regeneration. — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. 7ciXtv s ‘again’, and y£vE- 
au;, ‘origin, birth, descent, race’. See palilogy and 
genesis. 

Derivative: palingenes-ist y n. 
palingenetic, adj. — See prec. word and genetic. 

Derivative: palingenetic-al-ly, adv. 
palinode, n:, recantation. — MF. palinode, fr. L. 
palinodia , fr. Gk. TraXivciSia, ‘recantation, pa- 
linode’, which is compounded of ttocXiv, ‘again’, 
and 4>8 t), ‘song’. See palilogy and ode. 
Derivatives: palinode , v., palinod-ist, n. 
palinodic, adj. — Gk. 7raXiv<{>Six6<;, fr. ruaXi- 
vcoSta. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
palinody, n., palinode (archaic) — - MF. (— F.) 
palinodie, fr. L. palinodia. See palinode and -y 
(representing Gk. -£a). 

palisade, n., a fence of stakes. — F. palissade , fr. 
palisser , ‘to fence in, enclose’, fr. palis, ‘paling’, 
fr. OF. pal , ‘stake’, fr. L. pdlus. See pale, ‘stake’ 
and -ade. 

Derivatives: palisade , tr. v., palisad-ing, n. 
palisander, palissander, n., Brazilian rosewood. 
— F. palissandre , fr. earlier palixandre , which is 
prob. of Caribbean origin. 

Paliurus, n., a genus of shrubs (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. paliurus, fr. Gk. rraXioupcx;, ‘Christ’s 
thorn’. 

pall, n., 1) a cloak (archaic); 2) a shroud. — ME. 
pall, fr. OE. pxll , ‘costly cloak, robe, purple 
garment*, fr. L. pallium, ‘cloak’, which is rel. to 
palla, ‘long upper garment of Roman women’, 
and prob. cogn. with OSlav. pelena, ‘swaddling 
clothes’, ON. feldr, ‘sheepskin, mantle’, and L. 
pellis (for *pel-nis) y ‘skin’. See pellicle and cp. 
paletot, palliate and the second element in tar- 
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paulin. 

Derivatives: pall, tr. v.,palli-al, zd).,pall-ed, adj. 
pall, intr. v., to become insipid. — ME. pa lien, 
prob. aphetic for apallen , ‘to appall’. See appall. 
Palladian, adj., in the style of the Italian archi- 
tect Andrea Palladio (1518-80). — For the end- 
ing see stiff, -an. 

palladium, n., an image of Pallas Athene on the 
custody of which depended the safety of the 
city of Troy. — L., fr. Gk. raXXaSiov, ‘statue 
of Pallas’, dimin. formed fr. IlaXXdu;, gen. 
IlaXXaSoi;, a surname of the goddess Athene. 
See Pallas. 

palladium, n., name of a metallic element. — 
ModL., coined by its discoverer the English 
chemist William Hyde Wollaston (1766-1828) 
in 1 803 fr. Pallas , name of an asteroid discover- 
ed by the German physician and astronomer 
Heinrich Wilhelm Matthaus Olbers (1758-1840) 
in 1802, and called after the goddess Pallas 
Athene. See next word and 2nd -ium and cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: pallad-ize, tr. v., pallad-ous, adj. 
Pallas, n., a surname of the Greek goddess Ath- 
ene ( Greek mythol) — L. Pallas , gen. Palladis , fr. 
Gk. IlaXXac;, gen. IlaXXdSof;, lit. ‘maiden’ 
(whence 7taXXa8tov, ‘statue of Pallas’), which is 
rel. to 7raXXax7j, KocXkux'u;, ‘concubine’. Gk. 
toxXXocJ;, gen. irdXXaxo^, ‘youth, girl’, is 
prob. a back formation fr. naXXaxT) or 7raX- 
Xaxt?. (L. paelex , ‘concubine of a married man’, 
is perh. a loan word fr. Gk. *rraiXa^, a hypo- 
thetic secondary form of 7rcxXXa£. ) Cp. Avestic 
pairikd, ‘beautiful women seducing pious men’ 
(whence Middle Pers. parik , ModPers. pari, 
‘fairy’). Cp. also Heb. pileghesh, Aram, pilaqta, 
‘concubine’, and Arab. Bilqis, name of the queen 
of Sheba. All these words are certainly related, 
but it is difficult to establish the degree of their 
relationship to one another. The above cited 
I.-E. words are possibly Sem. loan words. See 
Gesenius-Buhl, HWAT., p. 642, and Ludwig 
Koehler, Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros, 
p. 761. Cp. palladium, palikar, Paelignian, peri, 
pallasite, n., a meteorite ( geol. ) — Named after 
the German naturalist and traveler Peter Simon 
Pallas (1741-1811), who brought it to St. Peters- 
burg. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
pallesthesia, n., sensitiveness to vibration ( psy - 
chol.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 7raXXeiv } 
to wield, brandish, swing, quiver’, and alo- 
fhxvea&ai, ‘to perceive’. The first element is rel. to 
mtXo<;, ‘lot cast from a shaken helmet’, tc«Xt6?, 
‘brandished’, and in gradational relationship to 
TreXepdCeiv, ‘to shake, cause to tremble’, and to 
7toXe^o<; } ‘war’; see polemic. For the second ele- 
ment see esthesia. 

pallet, n., mattress. — Late ME. paillet, fr. MF. 
(= F.) paillet, ‘heap of straw’, fr. OF. (= F.) 
paille, ‘straw’, fr. L. palea , ‘chaff’. See paillasse 
and -et. 

pallet, n., potter’s tool. — MF. (= F.) palette, 
dimin. of pale , ‘shovel’, fr. L. pala , ‘spade’, 
which is perh. rel. to pdlus, ‘stake’. See pale, 
‘stake’, and cp. palette. 

Derivative: pallet-ize , tr. v. 
pallia], adj., pertaining to a pallium. — See pal- 
lium and adj. suff. -al. 
palliasse, n. — See paillasse, 
palliate, tr. v., to extenuate, excuse. — Lit. ‘to 
cloak’, fr. L. palliatus , ‘cloaked’, fr. pallium, 
‘cloak’; cp. Late L. pallidre (pp. palliatus), ‘to 
cloak, palliate’. See pall, n., and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: palliation (q.v.), palliat-ive, adj. 
and n., palliat-ive-ly, adv., palliat-or, n., palliat- 
or-y, adj. 

palliation, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. ML . palliationem, 
acc. of palliatio, fr. Late L. palliatus, pp. cff 
pallidre. See prec, word and -ion. 
pallid, adj. ,'p ale; wan. — L. pallidus, ‘pale’, fr. 
pallere, ‘to grow pale’, rel to pallor , ‘paleness’. 
See /pallor, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: pallid-ly , adv., pallid- ness, n. 
pall-mall, n., an old game. — MF . pallemaille, fr. 
It. pallamaglio, lit. ‘ball-mallet’, fr. palla, ‘ball’, 
and maglio , ‘mallet’. The first element is a Teut. 
loan word; see ball, ‘a round body’, and cp. 
pallone. The second element derives fr. L. mal- 



leus, ‘a hammer’; see malleus, 
pallone, n., an Italian game. — It., ‘large ball’, 
formed with augment, suff. -one fr. palla , ‘ball’, 
a word of Teut. origin. See pall-mall and cp. 
balloon. 

pallor, n., paleness. — L. pallor, ‘paleness’, fr. 
pallere, ‘to be pale’, rel. to pullus, ‘dark-colored, 
blackish gray, dusky’, palumbes, ‘wood pigeon’, 
lit. ‘the dark-colored bird’, fr. I.-E. base *pel-, 
‘dark-colored, gray’, whence also OI. palitdh, 
‘gray’, pan<Jluh (for *pdln-du-), ‘whitish, pale’, 
Gk. 7reXi.6<;, tzsKiSvqq, ‘livid’, TCeXXoq, ‘dark- 
colored, dusky’, 77£Xapy6<; (for *7rsXaF-apyoc; ), 
‘stork’, lit. ‘the blackish white bird’, ^Xeia, 
‘pigeon’, lit. ‘the dark-colored bird’, rroXtoq, 
‘gray’, OE. fealo, ‘dull-colored, yellow, yellow- 
ish red, brown’. See fallow, ‘brownish yellow’, 
and cp. pale, pall, v., pallid, appall, 
palm, n., the inner part of the hand. — ME. 
palme , fr. OF. palme, paume (F. paume), ‘palm 
of the hand’, fr. L. palma, of s.m., which is 
cogn. with Gk. 7TaXa(x>), ‘open hand, palm’, 
OIr. lam, W. Haw , OCo. lof \ ‘hand’, OE . folm, 
OHG. folma , of s.m., and with OI. panih (for- 
* pain lb), ‘hand; hoof’. All these words derive 
fr. I.-E. base *p s la ‘spread out, flat’, for which 
see plain, adj., flat. Cp. palama. 

Derivatives: palm, tr. v., palm-ar, adj., palmate 
(q.v.),palm-ed, adj., palm-ic, adj., palmist (q.v.) 
palmistry (q.v.). 

palm, n., a tropical tree. — ME. palme, fr. OE. 
palm, fr. L. palma, ‘palm tree’, orig. identical 
with palma, ‘palm of the hand’; so called from 
the flatness of its leaves. See prec. word and cp. 
palmetto, palmitic. 

Derivative: palm-y , n. 

palmate, adj., 1) having divisions radiating from 
a common center (said of leaves ; bot.) ; 2) having 
the toes united by a web, web-footed ( zool .) — 
L. palmdtus, ‘marked with the palm of a hand’, 
pp. of palmare , ‘to make the mark of the palm 
of one’s hand’, fr. palma. See palm, ‘the palm of 
the hand’, and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: palmat-ed, adj. 
palmati-, combining form meaning ‘palmate’ (as 
in palmatiform ), or ‘palmately’ (as in palmatifid). 

— Fr. L. palmdtus. See palmate, 
palmatifid, adj., palmately cleft (said of leaves). 

— Compounded of palmati- and the stem of 
fidere, ‘to cleave’. See fissile. 

palmatiform, adj., palmate (said of leaves). — 
Formed fr. palmati- and L .forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See form, n. 

palmation, n., 1) the state of being palmate; 2) a 
palmate structure (bot.) — See prec. word and 
-ion. 

palmer, n., a pilgrim who had returned from the 
Holy Land. — ME. palmere , fr. AF. palmer , 
corresponding to OF. palmier, paumier , fr. ML. 
palmarius, fr. L. palma, ‘palm tree’ (see palm, 
the tree, and agential suff. -er); so called from 
the palm branch worn by the pilgrim in com- 
memoration of his journey, 
palmerite, n., a hydrous potassium aluminum 
phosphate (mineral.) — Named after the Italian 
scientist Paride Palmeri. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

palmetto, n., any of various species of small palm 

— Sp .palmito, fr. palma , ‘palm’, with change of 
the Sp. dimin. suff. -ito to its It. equivalent -etto. 
See palm, the tree, and -et. 

palmi-, combining form fr. L. palma, ‘palm’. See 
palm, ‘the tree’. 

palmiped, adj., web-footed (zool) — L. palmipes, 
gen . palmipedis, ‘broad-footed’, compounded of 
palma, ‘palm’, and pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See 
palm and pedal. 

Derivative: palmiped, n. 

palmist, n., one who practices palmistry. — Back 
formation from palmistry, 
palmistry, n., divination from the palm of the 
hand; chiromancy — ME. pawmestry, prob. 
shortened from *palme-mestry, lit. ‘mastery of 
the palm of the hand’, fr. palme , ‘palm of the 
hand’, and mestry, ‘mastery’, fr. OF. maistrie; 
see palm, ‘the inner part of the hand’, and mas- 
tery. For the shortening of ME. *palmemestry 
into pawmestry see haplology. 



palmitate, n., a salt or ester of palmitic acid 
(chem.) — See palmitic and chem suff. -ate. 
palmitic, adj., pertaining to a crystalline acid oc- 
curring uncombined in palm oil (chem.) — F. 
palmitique , fr. palmite, ‘palm marrow’, fr. Sp. 
palmito, ‘bud shooting from a palm tree; pal- 
metto’. See palmetto and -itic. 
palmus, adj., palpitation; twitching (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. ^aX(j.o<;, ‘a quivering’, from 
the stem of iraXXeiv, ‘to wield, brandish, swing, 
qqiver*. See pallesthesia. 

palmyra, n., a kind of palm tree. — Fr. earlier 
palmeira , fr. Port, palmeira, ‘palm tree’, fr. L. 
palma , of s.m. (see palm, the tree); influenced in 
form by a false association with the city of 
Palmyra in Syria. 

palp, n., palpus. — F. palpe , fr. L. palpus , ‘feeler’. 

See palpus. 

palp, tr. v., to touch, feel. — MF. (— F.) palper, 
fr. L. palpare. See palpable, 
palpable, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) palpable , fr. 
L. palpabilis, ‘that may be touched softly’, fr. 
palpare, ‘to touch softly, stroke’, whence palpi- 
tdre, ‘to move quickly, tremble, throb, palpitate’. 
See feel and -able and cp. palpebra, palpitate, 
psalm. 

Derivatives: palpabil-ity , n., palpable-ness, n., 
palpabl-y, adv. 

palpal, adj., pertaining to a palpus or palpi. — 
See palp, n., and adj. suff. -al. 
palpate, adj., having a palpus or palpi. — See 
palp,‘n., and adj. suff. -ate. 
palpate, tr. v., to examine by touch. — L. palpd- 
lus, pp. palpare , ‘to touch, stroke’. See palpable 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

palpation, n. — L. palpatio, gen. -onis, fr. palpa- 
tus, pp. of palpare. See prec. word and -ion. 
palpebra, n., eyelid (anat.) — L., ‘eyelid’, lit. ‘that 
which moves quickly’, rel. to palpare , ‘to touch, 
stroke’, palpitare , ‘to move quickly, tremble, 
throb, palpitate’. See palpable and cp. palpitate. 
For the suff. -bra cp. terebra, vertebra. 
Derivatives: palpebr-al, palpebr-ate , adjs., pal- 
pebr-ation , n. 

palpebritis, n., blepharitis (med.) — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. palpebra , ‘eyelid’, and the Gk. suff. 
-Xtic ; see palpebra and -itis. The correct form 
is blepharitis (q.v.) 

palpitate, intr. v., 1) to beat rapidly (said of the 
heart ) ; 2) to pulsate, throb. — L. palpitat(um), 
pp. stem of palpitare , ‘to move quickly, tremble, 
throb’, freq. of palpare. See palpable and -ate. 
palpitation, n. — L. palpitatio, fr. palpitat(um), 
pp. stem of palpitare. See prec. word and -ion, 
palpulus, n., a small palpus (zool) — ModL., 
dimin. of palpus, ‘feeler’. See next word and 
-ule. 

palpus, n., a feeler; a jointed sense organ attached 
to an oral part (zool) — ModL., ‘a feeler’, fr. 
L. palpare. See palpable and cp. palp, n. 
palsgrave, n., a count palatine. — MDu. pals- 
grave (Du. paltsgraaf ); compounded of pals 
(Du. palts), ‘palace’, fr. L. paldtium , ‘palace’, 
and grave (Du. graaf ), ‘count’. Cp. MHG. 
pfalzgrave (G. Pfalzgraf) and see palace and 
grave, ‘a count’. — See J. F. Bense, A Diction- 
ary of the Low-Dutch Element in the English 
Vocabulary, p. 264. 

palsgravine, n., a countess palatine. — - MDu. 
palsgravin (Du. paltsgravin). Cp. G. Pfalzgrafin 
and see prec. word and subst. suff. -ine. 
palstave, n., a celt (archeol.) — Dan. paalstav, fr. 
ON. pdlstafr , fr. pall, ‘hoe, spade’, and stafr, 
‘staff’. The first element derives fr. OE. pal, ‘hoe, 
spade’, fr. L .pala, ‘spade’, which is perh. rel. to 
L. pdlus, ‘stake’; see pale, ‘stake’. The second 
element is rel. to OE. stsef, ‘staff’ ; see staff, 
palsy, n., paralysis. — ME. palesie, parlesie, fr. 
MF. paralysie, fr. L. paralysis , fr. Gk. Trapdc- 
Xook;. See paralysis. 

Derivatives: palsy , tr. v.,palsi-ed, adj. 
palter, intr. v., to trifle. — Prob. a freq. formed 
with suff. -er fr. dial. E. palt , ‘rubbish’, a word 
of LG. origin. Cp. next word, 
paltry, adj., trifling, petty. — LG. paltrig, pultrig 
(Du. palterig ), ‘rubbishy’, fr. palt, pult, ‘rub- 
bish’. 

Derivatives : paltry , n. (q.v.), paltri-ness, n. 
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paltry, n., rubbish ( obsol .) — From the LG. ad- 
jective paltrig, pultrig (see prec. word), mistaken 
for a noun. See J. F. Bense, Dictionary of the 
Low-Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary, 
p. 265. 

paludal, adj., pertaining to marhes, marshy; 
malarial. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
palus , gen. paludis , .‘marsh’, which is cogn. with 
OI. palvalam , ‘pond’, palvalyafy, ‘marshy’, fr. 
l.-E. base *pel~, ‘to flow’, whence also Lith. pilu, 
pilti , ‘to pour, shed’, Lett .pilet, ‘to drip, trickle’. 
Fr. *pleu-, enlargement of base *pel-, derives 
Gk. tcXew (for *rrXeFco), ‘I sail, go by sea, 
swim’, L.pluit , ‘it rains’, ON .ftjota, OE .fleotan, 
etc., ‘to float, swim’, ON. floa , OE. fiowan, ‘to 
flow’. See flow, v. and cp. pluvial, 
paludi-, combining form meaning ‘marsh’. — L. 
paludi-, fr. palus, gen. paludis , ‘marsh’. See prec. 
word. 

paludic, adj., paludal. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-1c fr.L. palus , gen. paludis , ‘marsh’. See paludal. 
Paludicella, n., a genus of polyzoans ( zool .) — 
ModL., compounded of L. palus, gen. paludis , 
‘marsh’, and cella, ‘cell’. See paludal and cell. 
Paludicolae, n. pi., an order of birds; also called 
Gruiformes ( ornithol .) — ModL., lit. ‘inhabi- 
tants of marshes’, fr. L. palus , gen. paludis , 
‘marsh’, and colere , ‘to inhabit’. See paludal and 
cult. 

paludine, paludinous, adjs., pertaining to a marsh, 
marshy. — See paludal, -ine (representing L. 
-inus) and -ous. 

paludism, n., malaria ( med .) — Formed with 
suff. -ism fr. L. palus , gen. -udis, ‘marsh’. See 
paludal. 

paly, adj.,paligh (poet.) — Formed fr. pale, ‘whit- 
ish’, with adj. suff. -y. 

paly, adj., divided palewise (her.) — F. pale , fr. 
pal , ‘pale, stake’. See pale, ‘stake’, and cp. coun- 
terpaly. 

pam, n., 1) a card game; 2) the knave of clubs. — 
Abbreviation of F. pamphile , fr. the L. PN. 
Pamphilus , fr. Gk. Ili^cpiXo?, a name lit. mean- 
ing ‘beloved of all’, fr. ttkv- (see pan-) and 
‘lover, friend’ (see -phile). Cp. pamphlet. 

pampas, n. pi., large plains of South America. — 
Sp., pi. of pampa, fr. Quechua pampa, ‘a plain’. 
Cp. pampero. 

pamper, tr. v., 1) to glut (obsol .) ; 2) to be over- 
indulgent with. — ME. pampren, of MFlem. 
origin (cp. Flem. pamperen , ‘to pamper); from 
the nasalized form of the imitative base *pap, 
‘to eat pap, to eat’, whence L. pappa , child’s 
word for ‘food’, and papa, ‘father’. See pap, 
‘food’, papa, ‘father’. 

Derivatives : pamper-ed , adj .,pamper-ed-ly, adv., 
pamper ed-ness, n., pamper-er, n. 
pampero, n., a cold wind blowing across the pam- 
pas. — Sp., formed fr. pampa , ‘a plain’, with 
suff. -ero, fr. L. - arius (see adj. suff. -ary), 
pamphlet, n., a small unbound treatise. — ME. 
pamflet , alteration of Pamphilet or Panflet, pop- 
ular name of a Latin comedy of the 12th cent., 
entitled Pamphilus seu de amore . See pam. 
Derivative^: pamphlet , intr. and intr. v., pam- 
phlet-age, n., pamphlet-ary, adj., pamphlet-eer, 
intr. v. and n., pamphlet-er, n., pamphlel-ic , 
pamphlet -ic-al, adjs., pamphlet-ize , tr. and intr. 
v. 

pampiniform, adj., tendril-shaped ( anat .) — 
Compounded of L. pampinus, ‘tendril of vine’, 
and forma , ‘form, shape’. Pampinus is a deriva- 
tive of base *pamp- y nasalized form of base 
*pap~. ‘to swell’, whence L. papula , ‘a swelling, 
pimple’, papilla, ‘nipple’. See papula, and cp. 
pap, ‘nipple’; cp. also pompano. For the second 
element see form, n. 

Pan, n., a god of the woods and fields ( Greek 
mythol.) — L. Pan , fr. Gk. Ilav, which is prob. 
contracted fr. *IIauawv and is cogn. with OI. 
Pusan-, a Vedic god, guardian and multiplier of 
cattle and of human possessions in general, lit. 
‘nourisher’. Cp panic. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in tragopan. 

pan, n., a broad vessel. — ME. panne, fr. OE. 
panne , which, together with ON., Swed. panna, 
Dan. pande , OF ns. panne, OLG. panna (whence 
MLG., LG., MDu. panne, Du. pan), OHG. 



phanna, pfanna (whence MHG., G. pfanne ), 
‘pan’, is borrowed fr. ML. panna, fr. VL. *pat- 
na, fr. L. patina, ‘broad dish, pan’, ult. fr. Gk. 
7TaTetv7), ‘flat dish’, which is rel. to -rceirawijvai, 
‘to spread out’, fr. I.-E, base *pet~, ‘to spread’. 
See fathom, n., and cp. paten. 

Derivatives: pan, tr. and intr. v., pan-ful, adj., 
pann-er , n., pann-ery , n. 

pan-, combining form meaning ‘all, every’. — 
Gk. 7cav-, fr. Ttoiq, rracra, 7tav, ‘all, every’, 
which is of uncertain origin ; it is not related to 
L. quantus, ‘how great’. Cp. the second element 
in diapason, pasigraphy. 

panacea, n., a supposed remedy for all diseases. 

— L. panacea, fr. Gk. Travaxeta, ‘universal 
remedy’, fr. xavaxTfjs, ‘all-healing’, compound- 
ed of rocv- (see pan-) and 6txo<;, ‘remedy’ 
(whence axe'Ccr^ai, ‘to heal’), which is of uncer- 
tain origin. It is perh. cogn. with OIr. hicc, 
‘healing’, icaim, ‘I heal’, W. iach, ‘healthy’. Cp. 
panax. 

Derivatives: panace-an, adj ., panace-ist, n. 
panache, n., a plume of feathers. — F., formerly 
(down to the 17th cent.) written pennache, fr. It. 
pennaccio,&\&r. of pennacchio, fr .penna, ‘feath- 
er’, fr. L. penna. See pen, ‘feather’. 

Derivative: panach-ed, adj. 
panada, n., a dish made of bread boiled to a pulp. 

— Sp., fr. pan, ‘bread*, fr. L. panem, acc. of 
panis, ‘bread’. See pantry. For the ending see 
suff. -ade. 

Panama hat, a hat made from the leaves of the 
screw pine. — A misnomer, for ‘Panama’ hats 
were first made in Ecuador, South America. 
The association with Panama is due to the cir- 
cumstances that orig. the city of Panama was 
the distributing center for such hats. 
Panathenaea, n. pi., an ancient Athenian festival. 

— L., fr. Gk. nava&Tjvatx, shortened fr. Ilav- 
aS-TjvaLa Upa, prop, festivities in honor of the 
goddess Pallas Athena, fr. rrav- (see pan-) and 
’AStjvyj, ‘Athena’. See Athena. 

Derivative: Panathene-an , adj. 

Panathenaic, adj., pertaining to the Panathanaea. 

— L. Panathenaicus, fr. Gk. IIava*b)valx6<;, fr. 
Ilava&rjvaia. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 

panax, n., 1) a plant supposed to heal all dis- 
eases ; 2) (cap.) a genus of plants of the ginseng 
family (bot.) — L., name of a plant, fr. Gk. 
TTotvaxeta, ‘a universal remedy’. See panacea, 
pancake, n. — Compounded of pan and cake. 

Derivative: pancake, intr. v. (aviation). 
Panchatantra, n., a collection of the animal fa- 
bles of Bidpai in five books — OI. Pahcatantra 
lit. ‘the book of five’, fr. pahca, ‘five’, and tan- 
tram, ‘the essential, main thing, textbook, trea- 
tise’. The first element is cogn. with Gk. 

‘five’; see penta-. For the second element see 
tantra. 

panchayat, n., a village council of five or more 
members (Hindu law) — Hind, pancayat, fr. OI. 
pahca, ‘five’, which is cogn. with Gk. tcevte, 
‘five’. See penta- and cp. prec. word, 
panchromatic, adj., sensitive to all the colors of 
the spectrum. — Compounded of pan- and 
chromatic. 

Derivatives: panchromatic, n., panchromat-ism, 
n.,panchromat-ize, tr. v., panchromat-iz-ation,n. 
pancratiast, n., a competitor in the pancratium. 

— L. pancratiastes , fr. Gk. rrayxpocTtacr^q, fr. 
7rayxpaTLov, ‘pancratium’. See next word. 
Derivative: pancratiast-ic, adj. 

pancratium, n., athletic contest in wrestling and 
boxing. — L., fr. Gk. TrayxpdcTtoVj/a complete 
contest’, fr. tcocv- (see pan-) and xparo 
‘strength, power, rule’. See -cracy. 

Derivatives: pancrat-ic, adj pancrat-ist, n. 
pancreas, n., a gland lying behind the stomach 
(anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 7rayxpea<;, gen. 
mxyxpEaxoq, lit. ‘entirely flesh’, fr. 7cav- (see 
pan-) and xpiccq, ‘flesh’. See creatine. 
Derivatives: pancreat-ic, adj., pancreatin (q.v.), 
pancreat-ism , n., pancreatitis (q.v.), pancreat- 
ize, tr. v., pancreat-iz-ation, n. 
pancreatin, n. , any of the enzymes of the pancreat- 
ic juice (biochem). — Formed from prec. word 
with suff. -in. 

pancreatitis, n., inflammation of the pancreas 



(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. pancreas with 
suff. -itis. 

panda, n., a carnivorous mammal of the Hima- 
layas. — Native name. 

pandal, n., a shed (India). — Tamil, fr. OI. ban - 
dhanah, ‘a building’, lit. ‘a binding’, fr. bandhali, 
‘a binding’. See bandanna. 

Pandean, adj., pertaining to Pan. — Irregularly 
formed fr. Gk. II&v, ‘Pan’. — See Pan and -ean. 
pandect, n., a digest of Roman civil law made by 
the order of the emperor Justinian in the 6th 
cent. — F. pandecte , fr. Late L. pandecta , pan- 
dectes, fr. Gk. TravS^xrrj^, ‘a book that con- 
tains everything’, lit. ‘all-containing’, fr. 7cav- 
(see pan-), and Ssxttjs, ‘receiver’, fr. Sexe- 
oOm, Att. SEXea&ai, ‘to receive’, which is cogn. 
with OI. ddksati , ‘is apt, proper, pleasing’, ddk- 
§ah, ‘able, apt, clever; competent, intelligent’, L. 
decet, decere, ‘to be seemly or fitting’. See decent 
and cp. the second element in choledoch, synec- 
doche. 

pandemic, adj., widely epidemic — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ic fr. Late L. pandemus, fr. Gk. 7700/875 - 
(ao?, 77av8yjfj.io<;, ‘pertaining to all the people’, fr. 
Tiav- (see pan-) and S7jp.o?, ‘people’. See demos. 
Derivatives: pandemic, n., pandemic-ity, n. 
pandemonium, n., the abode of the demons. — 
ModL., the capital of Hell in Paradise Lost , an 
epic poem by John Milton (1608-74); coined by 
him fr. pan- and Late L. daemonium , ‘inferior 
divine being’, in Eccles. L. ‘evil spirit’, fr. Gk. 
SaipLovmv, ‘divine power; inferior divine being’, 
in Eccles. Gk. ‘evil spirit’, prop, subst. use of the 
neut. of Satfiovto?, ‘belonging to a Satpuov’, fr. 
Saifjttov, ‘demon, devil’. See demon. 

Derivatives : pandemoni-ac, pandemoni-an, pan - 
demon-ic, adjs., pandemon-ism, n. 
pander, n., a procurer, pimp. — ME. Pandare , 
shortened fr. Pandarus , a character in Boccac- 
cio’s Filostrato (in the form Pandaro), and in 
Chaucer’s Troylus and Cryseyde (in the forms 
Pandare and Pandarus ), fr. L. Pandarus, fr. Gk. 
IlavSapo?, leader of the Lycians in the Trojan 
war, said to have procured for Troilus the love 
of Chryseis. The spelling pander was prob. in- 
fluenced by the agent, suff. -er. 

Derivatives: pander, intr. v., pander-age , n., 
pander-er , n., pander-ess, n., pander-ing , n., 
pander-ism, n., pander -ize, intr. pander -ly, adj. 

pandermite, n., a hydrous calcium borate (miner- 
al.) — Named after Panderma (now Bandirma), 
a port on the Black Sea (in Turkey), whence it 
is exported. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
pandiculation, n., a stretching of oneself, as on 
wakening from sleep. — F., fr. L. pandiculatus, 
pp. of pandiculari, ‘to stretch oneself’, fr. pan- 
dere, ‘to spread out, extend, open’, which is rel. 
to patere, ‘to be open’, patulus, ‘extended’, and 
cogn. with Gk. Treravvijvai, ‘to spread out’, fr. 
I.-E. base *pet -, ‘to spread’, whence also OE. 
fxdm, ‘fathom’. See fathom and cp. pandy, ex- 
pand, expanse, patent, repand. For the ending 
see the suff. -cule and -ation. 
pandit, n. — See pundit. 

pandora, pandore, n., a bandore — It. pandora, 
pandura , fr. L. pandura , ‘a three-stringed musi- 
cal instrument’, fr. Gk. 7rav8oupa 3 which is of 
unknown origin. Cp. bandore, banje, mandola, 
mandolin, mandorla. 

Pandora, n., the first mortal woman on whom all 
the gods and goddesses bestowed gifts (Greek 
mythol) — L., fr. Gk. HavStopa, lit. ‘giver of 
all’, fr. Trav- (see pan-), and 8oipov, ‘gift’, fr. 
I.-E. base *dd-, to give’. See date, ‘point of time’, 
and cp. Dorus, Dorothy and the second element 
in Isidore. 

Pandora, n., a genus of marine bivalves (zool.) — 
Fr. prec. word. 

pandour, also pandoor, n., one of a force of Croa- 
tian soldiers organized by Austria against the 
Turks in 1741. — F., fr. G. Pandur , fr. Croat. 
pandur , fr. earlier bandur, fr. ML. banderius , 
‘one fighting under a banner’. See banner, 
pandy, n., a stroke on the palm of the hand. — L. 
pande (palmam), ‘open (the palm of the hand)’, 
imper. of pandere. See pandiculation. 

Pandy, n., a Sepoy mutineer. — From Pande , a 
surname commonly used in Bengal and corre- 
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sponding to 01. Panditd fr, lit. ‘a learned man’. 
See pundit. 

pane, n. — ME. panne , pane , ‘pane of glass; 
piece’, fr. OF .pan, fr. L. pannum, acc. of pannus, 
‘piece of cloth’, which is cogn. with Goth .fana, 
‘piece of cloth’, OHG., OS . fano, of s.m., Gk. 
jryjvo<;, ‘web’, K7}vri, ‘web, bobbin’. See pawn, 
‘pledge’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: pane, tr. v., pan-ed, adj., pane-less, 
adj. 

panegyric, n., eulogy, laudation. — F. panegy- 
rique , fr. L. panegyric us, fr. Gk. 7ra\nr)Yupix6(;, 
‘for a public festival’, fr. ^av/jyupti;, ‘public 
assembly, public festival’, fr. 7tav- (see pan-) and 
&yvpiQ, Aeol. form of ay opa, ‘assembly’, which 
is rel. to ayeipciv, ‘to assemble’, and cogn. with 
L. grex, gen. gregis , ‘flock’. See gregarious and 
cp 4 agora, paregoric. 

Derivatives : panegyric, panegyric-al, adjs .,pane- 
gyr-ist , n. 

panegyrize, tr. v., to write or pronounce a pane- 
gyric upon, to eulogize; intr. v., to make pane- 
gyrics. — Gk. 'TravijYOpi^ctv, ‘to celebrate a pub- 
lic festival, to deliver a panegyric’, fr. izoori)- 
Yupt<?. See panegyric and -ize. 
panel, n. — ME., fr. OF. panel , fr. VL. *pannel- 
lus, corresponding to L. pannulus , dimin. of 
pannus, ‘piece of cloth’. Cp. It. pannello , OPro- 
venp. panel , ‘a piece of cloth’, which also derive 
fr. VL. *pannellus. See pane and cp. empanel, 
panuelo. 

Derivatives: panel, tr. v., panel{f)er, n., panel- 
ling, n., panel-ist,n. 

panetela, n., a cigar of a certain shape. — Sp., 
‘sponge cake; a cigar’, a diminutive formed fr. 
L. panis, ‘bread’. See pantry, 
pang, n., a sudden pain. — Perh. fr. ME. prang, 
prong, ‘pang’, and orig. identical with prong, 
‘point’. 

pangamy, n., random mating. — Compounded 
of pan- and Gk. y^P^ ‘marriage’. See -gamy. 
Derivatives:, pangam-ic, pangam-ous , adjs., 
pangam-ous-ly , adv. 

pangen, pangene, n., a hypothetical unit of the 
cell (biol.) — G. Pangen , compounded of pan- 
and the abbreviation of genesis, 
pangenesis, n. — Compounded of pan- and 
genesis. 

pangenetic, adj. — Compounded of pan- and 
genetic. 

Derivative: pangenetic-al-ly , adv. 

Pangloss, n., an optimist (used in an ironical 
sense). — Fr. F. Panglosse, the central character 
in Voltaire’s Candide (1758). The name is com- 
pounded of pan- and Gk. y Xcoooa, ‘tongue’. 
See gloss, ‘interpretation’. 

Derivatives : Pangloss-ian, Pangloss-ic, adjs. 
pangolin, n., any of scaly, toothless mammals of 
Asia and Africa. — Malay peng-guling, lit. 
‘roller’, fr. pe-, peng - (the latter form is used 
before g), a denominative prefix, and guling , 
‘to roll’; so called from its habit to roll itself 
into a ball. 

panhandle, n., a narrow strip of land. — Prop, 
land resembling the handle of a pan. 
panhandle, tr. and intr. v., to beg on the streets. — 
Back formation from next word, 
panhandler, n., a street beggar {slang). — Lit. 

handler of a pan for alms. 

Panhellenic, adj. — Compounded of pan- and 
Hellenic. Cp. Gk. IIaveXX7]VE<; s ‘all the Hellenes’. 
Panhellenism, n., the idea of the political union 
of all Greeks. — Compounded of pan- and 
Hellenism. 

Panhellenist, n., an adherent of Panhellenism. — 
Compounded of pan- and Hellenist, 
panic, n., panic grass, — ME. panik, fr. MF. 
panic, ‘Italian millet’, fr. L. panicum, of s.m., 
fr. panus. See panicle. 

panic, adj., inspired by sudden terror. — F. pani- 
que, fr. Gk. 7t6mx6<;, ‘panic’, lit. ‘pertaining to 
Pan’, fr. IISv, ‘Pan’. See next word, 
panic, n., panic, fear. — F. panique, fr. Gk. ttoc- 
vi* 6 v (shortened fr. rravixiw SeTjjia), ‘panic 
fright’, neut. of 7ravLX<S?, ‘panic’ (adj.), lit. ‘per- 
taining to Pan’, fr. Ilav, ‘Greek god of the 
woods and fields’ ; ‘ panic fear’ orig. meant ‘fear 
caused by Pan. See Pan. 



Derivatives : panick-ed, panick-y , adjs. 
panicle, n., a flower cluster — L. pdnicula, ‘tuft, 
panicle’, dimin. formed fr. panus, ‘tuft, swelling, 
ear of millet’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. 
paunch. Cp. also panocha. 

Derivative: panicl-ed, adj. 
paniculate, adj., arranged in panicles. — ModL. 
paniculatus, fr. L. pdnicula, ‘tuft’. See panicle 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: paniculat-ed , adj., paniculate-ly , 
adv. 

Panicum, n., a genus of plants, the panic grass 
(^ bot .) — L., ‘the Italian panic grass’. See panic, 
‘panic grass’. 

panification, n., conversion into bread. — F., fr. 
panifier , ‘to make into bread’, fr. ML. panificare, 
fr. L. panis, ‘bread’, and - ficare , fr. facere, ‘to 
make, do’. See pantry and -fication. 
panjandrum, n., a mock name for a pompous 
personage. — A name invented by Samuel 
Foote (1720-77), to test the memory of the ac- 
tor Macklin. 

panmixia, n., indiscriminate interbreeding. — 
ModL., fr. pan- and Gk. ‘a mingling, 

mixing’, from the stem of [jliywWi, ‘ t0 m * x > 
mingle’, which is cogn. with L. miscere, of s.m. 
See mix and 1st -ia. 

pannage, n., the pasturage of swine. — ME. pan- 
nage, fr. OF, pasnage, panage, VL. *pastiondti- 
cum , fr. L. pastio, gen. - dnis , ‘pasturing, feeding’, 
fr. pastus , pp. of pascere , ‘to feed, pasture’. See 

pastor and -age. 

panne, n., a soft material resembling velvet. — 
F. panne, ‘soft material, plush’, fr. OF., fr. L. 
penna, ‘feather’. See pen, ‘feather’, 
pannier, n., basket. — ME. panier, fr. OF. pan- 
nier, panier (F. panier), ‘basket’, fr, L . panarium, 
‘breadbasket’, fr. panis, ‘bread’. See pantry and 
-ier. 

Derivatives: pannier, tr. v., pannier-ed, adj. 
pannier, n., waiter in the dining hall of the Inner 
Temple in London ( colloq .) — Prob. fr. L. pdna - 
rius, ‘pertaining to bread; bread-seller’, fr. 
panis. See prec. word. 

pannikin, n., a small metal cup. — Dimin. of pan 
(q.v.). For the ending see suff. -kin. 
panocha, n., a coarse Mexican sugar; a kind of 
candy. — Sp. panocha, panoja, fr. L. panucula, 
pdnicula, ‘tuft, panicle’. See panicle, 
panoply, n., a complete suit of armor. — Gk. 
7cavo7rXia, ‘full armour’, fr. 7Tavo7rXoi;, ‘in full 
armour’, fr. 7cotv- (see pan-) and QTrXa, 
‘arms, armor’, pi. of oxXov, ‘tool, implement, 
weapon’. See hoplite. For the ending of panoply 
see -y (representing Gk. -(a). 

Derivative: panopli-ed, adj. 
panoptic, also panoptical, adj., visible in one 
view. — Fr. Gk. 7ravo7mrj<;, ‘all-seeing’, com- 
pounded of 7TKV- (see pan-) and I.-E. base *ok w -, 
‘to see’, whence also o 7 tt 6<;, ‘seen; visible’, 
67mx6s, ‘pertaining to sight’. See optic, 
panopticon, n., 1) an optical instrument; 2) a cir- 
cular prison. — Compounded of pan- and Gk. 
6tztix.6v, neut. of 07mx6<;, ‘pertaining to sight’. 
See prec. word. 

panorama, n. — Lit. ‘a complete view’; com- 
pounded of Gk. Tcav- (see pan-) and 6pa|aa, 
‘that which is seen, view, sight’, fr. opav, ‘to 
see’. See cosmorama and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: panoram-ic, panoram-ic-al , adjs., 
panoramic-al-ly , adv^panoram-ist, n. 
panpsychism, n. the doctrine that all nature has 
a psychic aspect. — Lit. ‘the doctrine that all 
is psychic’, compounded of pan-, Gk. 

‘soul’ (see psyche), and suff. -ism. 
panpsychist, n., and adj., an adherent of pan- 
psychism. — See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivative: panpsychist-ic , adj. 

Panslav, Panslavic, adj., pertaining to all the 
Slavic races; pertaining to Panslavism. — See 
Panslavism. 

Panslavism, n., movement toward the unifica- 
tion of all the Slavic races. — G. Panslavismus, 
compounded of pan-, Slav and suff. -ism; orig. 
a linguistic term coined in 1826 by Herkel in his 
Element a universalis linguae slavonicae. 
pansophism, n., claim to universal wisdom. — Fr. 



Gk. 7ravao<po<;, ‘all-wise, all-clever’, compound- 
ed of nav- (see pan-) and 0090c;, ‘wise, clever’. 
See sophism. 

pansophist, n. — See prec. word and sophist. 

pansophy, n., universal wisdom. — See panso- 
phism and -y (representing Gk. 4<x). 
Derivatives: pansoph-ic , pansoph-ic-al , adjs., 
pansoph-ic-al-ly, adv. 

pansy, n. — MF. ( — F.) pensee, ‘thought; pansy’, . 
prop. pp. of penser, ‘to think’, fr. L. pensare , ‘to 
weigh carefully, examine, ponder, consider’ 
(see pensive) ; so called because it is regarded as 
the symbol of thought or remembrance. 

pant, intr. and fr. v. — ME. panten, fr. MF. pan - 
toisier, pantesier , ‘to be out of breath’ (whence 
also F. pantois, ‘out of breath, amazed’), fr. VL. 
*pantasidre , ‘to have visions’, hence ‘to be 
amazed’, fr. *pantasia, for L. phantasia, fr. Gk. 
cpavTacia, ‘appearance; imagination’. See 
phantasm. 

Derivatives : pant, n., pant-ing, adj., pant-ing-ly, 
adv. 

pant-, form of panto- before a vowel. 

Pantagruel, n., a character in Rabelais’ work of 
that name. 

Derivative: Pantagruel-ian, adj. 

Pantagruelism, n., coarse humor resembling 
that of Pantagruel. — F. pantagruelisme, fr. 
Pantagruel. See prec. word and -ism. 

Pantagruelist, n., an imitator of Pantagruel. — 
F. pantagrueliste, fr. Pantagruel. See Pantagruel 
and -ist. 

Derivative: Pantagruelist-ic, adj. 

pantalets, also pantalettes, n. pi, — Dimin, 
formed fr. pantaloon. 

pantaloon, n., in old Italian comedies, a foolish 
old man wearing tight trousers. — MF. (= F.) 
Pantalon, fr. It. Pantalone, Pantaleone, a charac- 
ter representing the Venetian in Italian comedy, 
from the Venetian saint Pantaleone, a name of 
Greek origin, which lit. means ‘entirely lion’. 
See pan- and leonine. 

Derivatives: pantaloon , intr. v., pantaloon-ery , 
n. 

pantaloons, n. pi., trousers. — Orig. ‘tight trou- 
sers , i.e. ‘trousers resembling those worn by the 
pantaloon’. See prec. word. 

pantechnicon, n., 1) orig. a bazaar where all 
kinds of things of art were sold ; 2) a warehouse 
where furniture is stored ; 3) a furniture van. — 
Coined fr. pan- and Gk. te xvlx 6 v, neut. of tex- 
vixoc;, ‘pertaining to art’, fr. t iyyr\, ‘art’. See 
technic. 

pantheism, n. — F. panthiisme, lit. ‘the doctrine 
that ‘all is God’; formed on analogy of pan- 
theiste (see pantheist) fr. pan- and Gk. £s6s, 
‘God’. See 1st theism. 

pantheist, n., an adherent of pantheism. — 
Coined by the Irish deist John Toland (1670- 
1722) in 1705. Cp. Gk. 7cotv$ , sto<;, ‘common to 
all gods’, fr. 7rav~ (see pan-) and #e6<;, ‘god’. See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: pantheist-ic, pantheist-ic-al, adjs., 
pantheist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

panthelism, n., the doctrine that all is based on 
will. — Coined by the German philosopher 
Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) fr. pan- and 
Gkl S-eXeiv, ‘to will’, which is prob. cogn. with 
OSlav. zeliti, ‘to wish’, Arm. gel- J, ‘wish’. For 
the ending see suff. -ism. 

pantheon, n., a temple for all the gods. — L. Pan- 
theon, fr. Gk. nivO-ELov (scil. isp6v), ‘temple 
consecrated to all gods’, esp. denoting the 
Pantheon at Rome, prop. neut. of ratvlleioi;, ‘of 
all gods’, which is compounded of 7rav- (see 
pan-) and 'freto?, ‘of, or sacred to, a god’, fr. 
D-eo<;, ‘god’. See theo-. 

panther, n., the leopard. — ME. pantere, panter, 
fr. OF. pantere (F. panthere ), fr. L. panthera, fr. 
Gk. TiavShrjp, which is of Indian origin; cp. OI. 
pundarikam , ‘tiger’, which means perh. lit. ‘the 
yellowish (animal)’, and is rel. to pdndarah , 
‘whitish yellow’. 

Derivative: panther-ess, n. 

pantile, n. — Compounded of pan and tile. 
Derivatives: pantil-ed, adj pantil-ing, n. 

pantisocracy, n., ideal (Utopian) community in 
which all were to have the same rights. — Lit. 
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‘equal rule of all’; coined fr. Gk. ttocvt- (see 
pant-) and Icroxpaxia, ‘equality of power’. See 

isocracy. 

pantler, n., the officer in charge of the pantry 
{archaic). — ME. pantere , pantelere, pantlere , 
fr. OF. pane tier , ‘p antler’, fr. ML. panetarius , 
‘baker’, fr. L. panis , ‘bread’. See pantry. The 
change of ME. pantere to pantelere , pantlere , is 
prob. due to the influence of botelere , ‘butler’, 
panto-, before a vowel pant-, combining form 
meaning ‘all’, — Gk. 7iavxo-, Travx-, fr. toxv- 
toc, gen. of Tta? (masc.), 7cav (neut.), ‘all’. See 
pan-. 

pantofle, pantoffle, n., slipper. — ME .pantufle, fr. 
MF. (= F.) pantoufle y fr. It. pantofola , fr. MGk. 
7TavTo<peXXoc, ‘whole cork’, which is com- 
pounded of Gk. rcavTO- (see panto-) and «peXX6:;, 
‘cork’. See phello-. 

pantograph, n., an instrument for copying draw- 
ings, plans etc. — Lit. ‘all-writer’, compounded 
of panto- and Gk. -ypoccpoi;, fr. ypacpetv, ‘to 
write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives: pantograph , tr. v., pantograph-er , 
n., pantograph-ic , pantograph-ic-al , adjs., pan- 
tograph-ic-al-ly, adv., pantograph-y , n. 
pantology, n., a system comprehending all 
knowledge. — Compounded of panto- and Gk. 
-Xoyia, fr. -Xoyoc, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: pantolog-ic , pantolog-ic-al, adjs., 
pantolog-ist, n. 

pantomime, n., an actor in a dumb show; a dumb 
show. — F., fr. L. pantomimus, fr. Gk. Travxo- 
(jufxo?, ‘pantomimic actor’, lit. ‘all-imitating’, 
compounded of 7tavxo- (see panto-) and [Tiptoe;, 
‘imitator’. See mime. 

Derivatives: pantomime, tr. and intr. v., pan- 
tomimic, adj. and n., pantomim-ic-al, ad \.,pan- 
tomim-ic-al-ly , adv., pantomim-ic-ry , n., pan- 
tomim-ist , n. 

pantoscope, n., a wide-angled lens. — Com- 
pounded of panto- and Gk. -ox6tuov, fr. crxo- 
Ttetv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope. 
Derivative: pantoscop-ic, adj. 
pantothenate, n., a salt of pantothenic acid 
0 chem .) — See next word and chem. suff. -ate. 
pantothenic, adj., designating a B-complex vita- 
min acid, C 9 H i7 O s N {chem.) — Formed with 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. 7rdcvxo&ev, ‘from all quarters, on 
every side’ (see panto-) ; so called in allusion to 
the various sources in which this acid was found, 
pantoum, n., a series of rhyming quatrains. — 
Malay; cp. pantun. 

pantry, n. — ME. panetrie , pantrie,fr. OF. pane- 
terie, ‘-a place where bread is kept’, fr. ML. 
panetaria, panitdria , ‘a place where bread is 
made’, fr. L. panis, ‘bread’, fr. I.-E. base *pd -, 
‘to tend, keep, pasture, feed, guard, protect’, 
whence also pd-bulum , ‘food, fother’. See food 
and cp. pabulum. Cp. also panada, panetela, 
panification, pannage, pannier, pantler, com- 
panion, company, impanate. 
pants, n. pi. — Abbreviation of pantaloons, 
pantun, n., a Malay verse form consisting of four 
lines rhyming abab. — Malay. Cp. pantoum. 
pahuelo, n., a kerchief. — Sp., ‘kerchief, hand- 
kerchief’, dimin. of paho, fr. L. pannum, acc. of 
pannus, ‘piece of cloth’. See pawn, ‘pledge’, and 
cp. pane, panel. 

Panurge, n., companion of Pantagruel in Rabe- 
lais’ work of this name. — F., fr. Gk. 7tavoup- 
yoc;, ‘ready to do anything’, compounded of 
Trotv- (see pan-) and epyav, ‘work’, which is cogn. 
with OE. weorc, etc., ‘work’. See work and cp. 
ergon and words there referred to. 
pap, n., nipple. — ME. pappe, prob. of Scand. 
origin; from the I.-E. imitative base *pap-, ‘to 
swell’, whence also L. papula , ‘a swelling, 
pimple’, papilla , ‘nipple’, Lith. papas, ‘nipple’, 
Lett, papa, pdpis, ‘swelling, pustule’. See papula, 
pap, n., soft food for infants. — A child’s lip 
word; cp. MHG., Du. pap, G. Pappe, ‘pap’, L. 
pappa, ‘pap’, pappare, ‘to eat pap, to eat’, and 
Gk. noLKna. (voc.), ‘o father’. See papa, ‘father’, 
and cp. pamper. Pap in this sense is not rel. to 
pap , ‘nipple’. 

Derivative: pap, tr. v., to feed with pap. 



papa, n., father. — F. papa, fr. L. papa, ‘father’, 
orig. a child’s lip word for father. Cp. Gk. 7ta7T7T:a 
(voc.), *o father’, mxTcat;, ‘father’, Tudonroi;, 4 grand- 
father, ancestor’, which are also orig. child’s Up 
words. L.pappa/pap’, is of the same origin; see 
pap, ‘food’. Cp. pappus. 

papa, n., pope; parish priest. — Eccles L. papa , 
‘bishop; pope’, fr. L. papa, ‘father’. See prec. 
word and cp. pope. 

papable, adj., qualified for the papacy. — F., fr. 

It. papabile. See prec. word and -able, 
papacy, n. — ME. papacie , fr. ML. papatia, fr. 

Eccles. L. papa, ‘pope’. See papa and -acy. 
papain, n., a vegetable enzyme {biochem.) — 
Formed fr. papaya with subst. suff. -in. 
papal, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) papal, fr. 
Eccles. L . papalis, fr. papa, ‘pope’. See papa and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: papal-ism, n., papal-ist , n., papal - 
ist-ic, adj., papalize, tr. and intr. v., papal-iz- 
ation, n., papal-iz-er , n. 

Papaver, n., a genus of plants, the poppy {bot.) 
— L. papaver, ‘poppy’, which prob. stands for 
*papd-wes, and derives from the imitative base 
*pap-, ‘to swell, blow’, whence also papula, ‘a 
swelling, pimple’. See papula and cp. poppy. For 
the formation of the word cp. L. cadaver, ‘dead 
body, carcass’, fn. cadere, ‘to fall’. 

Papaveraceae, n. pi., the poppy family {bot.) — 
Formed with suff. -aceae fr. L. papaver, ‘poppy’. 
See prec. word. 

papaveraceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

papaverine, n., an alkaloid (C 20 H 21 NO 4 ) obtained 
from opium {chem.) — See Papaver and chem. 
suff. -ine. 

papaverous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
poppy. — See Papaver and -ous. 
papaw, n., the papaya. — Sp. papayo, ‘papaw 
tree’, papaya, ‘fruit of the papaw tree’ ; of Carib- 
bean origin. Cp.*papaya. 

papaya, n., 1) a tropical tree; 2) its fruit. — Sp., 
‘fruit of the papaw tree*, fr. papayo , ‘papaw 
tree’. See papaw. 

paper, n. — ME. papire, papir , fr. OF. (= F.) 
papier, fr. L. papyrus, ‘papyrus, paper made of 
papyrus stalk’, fr. Gk. nonzupoq, ‘papyrus'. See 

papyrus. 

Derivatives: paper, tr. v., papering, n., paper-y, 
adj. 

papeterie, n., a box for paper and other writing 
materials. — F., fr. papetier, ‘papermaker’, fr. 
papier, ‘paper’. See prec. word and -ery. 
papier-mache, n., paper pulp molded into various 
objects. — F., lit. ‘chewed paper’, fr. L .papyrus, 
‘papyi^is, paper’, and masticatus, pp. of masti- 
care, ‘to chew’. See paper and masticate. 
Papilio, n., a genus of butterflies {zool.) — L. pd- 
pilid, ‘butterfly’; cogn. with OB.fi/ealde, ‘but- 
terfly’, OS.fi/oldara, ON .fifrildi, OHG. vivaltra , 
MHG. vivalter, G. Falter , of s.m. These words 
derive from the reduplicated form of the I.-E. 
base *pel-, ‘to shake, swing’. Cp. Lith. plepala, 
Lett, paipala , ‘quail’, which are from the same 
reduplicated base. Cp. papillon, pavilion. For 
derivatives of the simple base *pel- see polemic. 
Derivative: papilion-aceous, adj. 

Papilionidae, n. pi., name of a family of butter- 
flies {zool.) — See prec. word and -idae. 
papilla, n., any nipplelike protuberance. — L., 
‘nipple’, rel. to papula , ‘a swelling, pimple’. See 
papula. 

Derivatives: papill-ar, pap ill-ary, papill-ate , pa- 
pill-ose , adjs., papill-osity, n. 
papilloma, n., tumor on the skin {med.) — A 
ModL. hybrid formed fr. L. papilla, ‘nipple’, 
with suff. -oma (fr. Gk. -o>p.a). 

Derivative: papillomat-ous, adj. 
papillon, n., name of a breed of dog. — F., lit. 
‘butterfly’, fr. L. pdpilidnem, acc. of papilio, ‘but- 
terfly’ (see Papilio); so called from the shape of 
its ears. Cp. papillote. 

papillote, n., curl paper. — F., back formation fr. 
papilloter, ‘to blink,,twinkle; to put (hair) into 
curl paper’, fr. papillot , ‘a small butterfly’, fr. 
papillon , ‘butterfly’. See papillon. 
papist, n., an adherent of the Pope — MF. (= F.) 
papiste, fr. pape, ‘Pope’, fr. Eccles. L. papa. 



‘pope’. See papacy and -ist. 

Derivatives : papistic, papist-ic-al, adjs. , papist- 
ic-al-ly , adv., papist-ry , n. 
papoose, n., a North American Indian baby. — 
Algonquian papoos, ‘child’, 
pappus, n., a downy appendage of certain fruits 
{bot.) — L., ‘an old man, grandfather; the 
woolly, hairy seed of certain plants’, fr. Gk. 
TitxTznos, ‘an old man, grandfather’, orig. a 
child’s lip word. See papa, ‘father’, and cp. the 
second element in Aplopappus. 

Derivatives: papp-ose , papp-ous, papp-y, adjs. 
pappy, n., father. — Dimin. of papa, 
paprika, n., the fruit of Capsicum tetragonum. — 
G. Paprika, fr. Hung, paprika, fr. Serbian pa- 
prika, a dimin. formed fr. ModGk. 7UTrept, 
‘pepper’, fr. Gk. 7rs7C£pi. See pepper. 

Papuan, n. and adj. — Fr. Malay papuwah, 

‘curled, frizzle-haired’. For the ending see suff. 

* 

-an, 

papula, papule, n., a pimple. — L. papula, ‘a swell- 
ing, pimple’, from the imitative base *pap~, ‘to 
swell’, whence also 01 . pippali, ‘berry, pepper- 
corn’, Lith. papas, ‘nipple’, Lett, papa, pdpis, 
‘swelling, pustule’ ; cp. pap, ‘nipple’. The nasal- 
ized form of the same base appears in L. pam- 
pinus, ‘tendril of vine’ ; see pampiniform and cp. 
pimple. Cp. also pepper. 

Derivatives: papul-ar, papul-ate, papul-at-ed, 
adjs., papul-ation , n., papul-ose, papul-ous , adjs. 
papuliferous, adj., having pimples. — Lit. 
‘bearing pimples’; compounded of L. papula, ‘a 
swelling, pimple’* and ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See 
prec. word and -ferous. 

papulo-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
papulae’. — See papula. 

papyro-, combining form meaning ‘papyrus’. — 
Fr. Gk. Ttdbropcx;. See papyrus, 
papyrograph, n., an instrument for multiply- 
ing copies of writings. — Compounded of pa- 
pyro- and Gk. -ypaepoc;, fr. ypdhpetv, ‘to write’. 
See -graph. 

Derivatives : papyrograph, tr. v., papyrograph~er, 
n., papyrographic, adj., papyrograph-y, n. 
papyrology, n., the study of papyri. — Com- 
pounded of papyro- and Gk; -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyo^, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: papyrolog-ic-al, adj., papyrologist, 
n. 

papyrus, n. — ME. papirus, fr. L. papyrus, fr. 
Gk. TCdbrupo:;, ‘papyrus’, which is of unknown 
etymology; said to be of Egyptian origin. Cp. 

paper, taper. 

Derivatives : papyr-aceous , papyr-al, papyrian, 
papyr-ine, papyritious, adjs. 
par, n., equality, equal value. — L. par , ‘equal’. 
See pair, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: par, tr. v. 
par, n. {colloq.) — ShoTt for paragraph, 
par-, form of para-, ‘beside’, before a vowel, 
par-, pref. in words of French origin meaning 
‘by’. — F. par-, fr. par , ‘through, by’, fr. L. per. 
See per-. 

para, n., name of a Turkish and a Yugoslavian 
coin. — Turk, pdrah, fr. Pers. parah , ‘piece’, 
para-, before a vowel par-, pref. used in the 
senses ‘by the side of, beside, past, beyond ; con- 
trary, wrong, irregular, abnormal’. — Gk. 7tapa-, 
7rap-, fr. reapa, from beside, beyond, against, 
contrary to’, cogn. with 01 . para, ‘beyond’, pro-, 
‘before, forward, forth’, Avestic para, paro , 
‘before’, Hitt .para, ‘on, forth’, Gk. rrpo, ‘before’, 
L. pro, ‘before, for, in favor of’, prae, ‘before’, 
per, ‘through’, Goth./««r, ‘along’, OE .for-, ‘off, 
away’. See fore, adv., and cp. per, peri-, pre-, 
preter-, pro-. 

para-, combining form meaning ‘that which pro- 
tects from’, as in parachute, parapet , parasol. — 
Fr. It. para, imper. of parare , ‘to ward off’, fr. 
L. parare, ‘to prepare’. See pare and cp. parry, 
spar, ‘to fight with the fists’, 
parabasis, n., choral part in Greek comedy. — 
Gk. 7rapa(3aat.<;, ‘a going aside’, fr. TrapapatvEiv, 
‘to go aside’, fr. mxpa (see para-, ‘beside’) and 
(Baivsiv, ‘to go’. See basis, 
parablast, n., the yolk of an ovum {embryol.) — 
Compounded of para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. pXa- 
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‘bud, sprout, shoot’. See -blast. 
Derivative: parablast-ic, adj. 
parable, n. — ME., fr. MF. parabole, parable (F. 
parable ), fr. L. parabola , ‘comparison, parable, 
speech’, fr. Gk. 7tapapoXY}, ‘comparison, para- 
ble’, lit. ‘a throwing beside, juxtaposition’, fr. 
7rap«jJaXX£iv, ‘to throw beside’, fr. rrapdt (see 
para-, ‘beside’) and pciXXeiv, ‘to throw’. See 
ballistic and cp. parabola, palabra, parol, parole, 
which are doublets of parable. 

Derivative: parable , tr. and intr. v. 
parabola, n., one of the three conic sections ( ge - 
om.) — ModL., fr. Gk. uapapoX^, ‘a throwing 
beside, laying side by side; application, com- 
parison, analogy’; see prec. word. The Pytha- 
goreans used the word 7rapapoXy; if the base of a 
figure, that was to be constructed so that it 
should be equal in area to a given figure of dif- 
ferent shape, proved to be equal to the base of 
the original figure. Apollonius of Perga, ‘the 
Great Geometer’, who lived in the 3rd cent. 
B.C.E., applied this term for the first time to 
denote the parabola (in his Conica 1, 11), in 
reference to the circumstance that the square on 
the ordinate is equal to a rectangle whose height 
is equal to the abscissa, applied to the para- 
meter; see T. L.. Heath, Apollonius of Perga, 
Treatise on Conic Sections, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1896, Introduction, p. LXXX. Cp. 
ellipse and hyperbola. 

parabolic, adj., 1) pertaining to a parable; 2) re- 
sembling a parabola. — L. parabolicus, fr. Gk. 
napaSoXwo-;, ‘expressive of comparison, figur- 
ative’, fr. 7rapaj3oXy}. See parabola and adj. suff. 
-ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivatives: parabolic-al, adj., parabolic-al-ism, 
n., parabolic-al-ly, adv. 

parabolist, n., one who tells parables. — Formed 
with suff. -ist fr. Gk. not pajSoXi), ‘comparison, 
analogy’. See parable. 

parabolize, tr. v., 1) to tell in a parable or para- 
bles; 2) to make parabolic in shape. — Formed 
with suff. -ize fr. Gk. napa^oX^, ‘comparison, 
analogy’. See parable, resp. parabola. 
Derivatives: paraboliz-ation, n., paraboliz-er, n. 
paraboloid, n., a solid generated by the rotation 
of a parabola around its axis (geom.) — Com- 
pounded of parabola and Gk. ‘like’, 

fr. zZ8 os, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
paracentesis, n., perforation ( surgery ) — Medi- 
cal L., fr. Gk. napaxevTiqcTis, fr. TtapaxEvxelv, 
‘to pierce at the side’, fr. 7iapa (see para-, 
‘beside’) and xevxetv, ‘to prick, goad, pierce’. 
See center. 

paracentric, also paracentrical, adj., moving from 
the center. — Compounded of para-, ‘beside’, 
and centric, resp. centrical. 

Derivative: paracentric , n. 
parachor, n., name of a constant in chemistry. — 
Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. y&poQ, ‘defi- 
nite space’, which is rel. to x^P“> ‘space, 
country’, X^pk, ‘separately, apart’. See chori-. 
parachordal, adj., situated beside the notochord 
( embryol .) — Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, chord, 
and adj. suff. -al. 

parachroma, n., discoloration (med.) — Coined 
fr. para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. xp&M-«, ‘color of the 
skin, color’. See chrome. 

Derivatives: parachromat-ism , n ., parachromat- 
ic , adj. 

parachronism, n., chronological error in which a 
date is set too late. — Irregularly formed fr. 
para-, ‘beside, beyond’, and Gk. ypovos, ‘time’. 
See chronic and -ism and cp. anachronism, me- 
tachronism. 

parachute, n. — F., lit. ‘that which protects’, a 
hybrid coined by the French aeronaut Francois 
Blanchard (1753-1809), fr. para-, ‘that which 
protects’, and chute , ‘fall*. See chute. 

Derivatives: parachute , tr. and intr. \.,parachut- 
ic t adj., parachut-ism, n., parachut-ist y n. 
paraclete, n., advocate. — OF. paraclet , fr. Late 
L. paracletus y fr. Gk. TrapaxXYjxo^, ‘advocate’, 
verbal adj. of TrapotxocXEiv, ‘to call to aid, to 
summon, invite, console, exhort, encourage’, 
fr. rcapdt (see para-, ‘beside’) and xaXetv, ‘to 
call’, which is cogn. with L. calare, ‘to proclaim, 
call, shout’, cldmare , ‘to shout, cry aloud, 



call, declare’, clamor , ‘a loud cry’, clarus , ‘clear, 
bright’. See claim, v., and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

paracme, n., the stage of degeneration after ma- 
turity ( biol .) — Gk. Trapax|j.^, ‘point at which 
the prime is past, decay’, fr. Tcapd (see para-, 
‘beside, beyond’) and axpiTj, ‘point, edge, prime 
of life’. See acme. 

paracusia, paracusis, n., abnormal sense of 
hearing (med.) — Gk. Tcapaxooaic;, ‘defect of 
hearing’, fr. 7tapa(seepara-,‘beside’)and axouctc;, 
‘hearing’, fr. dxouetv, ‘to hear’. See acoustic 
and cp. words there referred to. 
paracymene, n., a colorless liquid (C 10 H U ) ob- 
tained from oils of cumin, thyme, etc. ( chem .) — 
Compounded of para-, ‘beside’, and cymene, 
parade, n. — F., fr. Sp. parada, ‘halt, stop, sus- 
pension, parade’, fr. parar y ‘to stop, halt, pre- 
pare’, rel. to It. par are, ‘to prepare, ward off’, fr. 
L. pardre , ‘to prepare’. See pare and -ade and 
cp. para-, ‘that which protects’. 

Derivatives : parade y tr. and intr. \. y parad-er, n., 
parad-ing , adj parad-ing-ly, adv. 
paradigm, n., example (esp. in grammar) — F. 
paradigme, fr. Late L. paradigma, fr. Gk. notpd- 
‘pattern, model’, fr. TcapaSeixvuvat., ‘to 
exhibit, represent’, fr. notpot (see para-, ‘beside’) 
and Seixvuvat, ‘to show’, which is cogn. with L. 
dlcere , ‘to show, tell’. See diction, 
paradigmatic, paradigmatical, adj. — Gk. xapa- 
8Et.Yfj.axix6<;, ‘serving as a pattern or model’, fr. 
TtapdcSEtYE^ S en * TcapaSetYptaTo^. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: paradigmatical-ly , adv. 
paradisaic, paradisaical, adj. — Formed fr. para- 
dise on analogy of Hebraic. 

Derivative: paradisaical-ly , adv. 
paradise, n. — ME. paradis , fr. OF. (= F.) para- 
dis, fr. Late L. paradisus , fr. Gk. napotSeiooq, 
‘park, the garden of Eden, paradise’, a word of 
Old Persian origin; cp. Avestic pairidaeza , ‘an 
enclosure’, whence Heb. pardes , ‘park, garden’ 
(whence Aram, pardes , pardesa, of s.m.). Aves- 
tic pairidaeza is compounded of pairi , ‘around’, 
and daeza, ‘wall’. The first element is cogn. with 
Gk. TTEpt, ‘around, about’ ; see peri-. The second 
element is cogn. with OIr. digen, ‘firm, solid’ 
(orig. ‘kneaded into a compact mass’), Gk. xst- 
y_oq, ‘wall’, L . finger e, ‘to form, fashion’, Goth. 
deigan , ‘to smear’, OE. dag, etc., ‘dough’. See 
dough and cp. deha, fiction and the first element 
in dizdar. Cp. also parvis, which is a doublet of 
paradise. 

Derivatives : paradisaic (q.v.), paradisiac(al) 
(q.v.), paradis-ial, paradis-ian, paradis-ic, para- 
dis-ic-al , adjs. 

Paradisea, n., the typical genus of birds of para- 
dise. — ModL., fern, of ML. paradiseus , ‘per- 
taining to paradise’, fr. Late L. paradisus . See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: paradise -an , adj., pertaining to 
birds of paradise. 

paradisiacal, also paradisiac adj., pertaining to, 
or resembling, paradise. — Late L. paradisiacus y 
fr. L .paradisus. See paradise and suff. -ac and -al. 
parados, n., parapet behind a trench. — F., prop, 
‘defense from the rear’, coined fr. para-, ‘that 
which protects’, and F. dos , ‘back’, fr. L. dor- 
sum. See dorso-. 

paradox, n., a statement seemingly absurd, yet 
really true. — F. paradoxe , fr. L. paradoxum , 
fr. Gk. 7rapt£8o£ov, ‘paradox’, prop. neut. of the 
adjective napaSo^ot;, ‘contrary to expecta- 
tion, incredible, marvelous’, which is formed fr. 
mxpdc (see para-, ‘beside, contrary to’) and So^a, 
‘opinion, expectation’. See doxastlc and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: paradox , tr. and intr. v., paradox- 
al, paradox-ial , paradox-ic-al, adjs., paradox-ic- 
al-ly y adv., paradox-ic-al-ity , n., paradox-ic-al - 
ness , n., paradox-ist y n. 

paradoxy, n., a paradox; paradoxical quality. — 
Gk.notpatBofyd, ‘marvelousness’, fr. notptx8o%o<;. 
See prec word and -y (representing Gk. -Id). 
paraffin, n. — Lit., ‘of small affinity’, coined by 
the German chemist Karl von Reichenbach 
(1788-1869) in 1830 fr. L. par(um), ‘little’, and 
affinis, ‘connected with, related to’; so called 



by him because of its comparative lack of chem- 
ical affinity. L. parum is cogn. with parvus , 
‘small’, paucus, ‘little’, Gk. rcaupo*;, ‘small’; see 
paucity. For the etymology of L. affinis see affine, 
paraforra, n., a white powder {chem. ) — Abbre- 
viation of paraformaldehyde. See para-, ‘beside’, 
and formaldehyde. 

paragenesis, n., the formation "of minerals in 
close contact ( geol .) — Lit. ‘mutual formation’. 
Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. yevecl^, ‘ori- 
gin, source, birth, descent, race’. See genesis, 
paragenetic, adj. — See prec. word and genetic, 
paragoge, n., addition of a sound at the end of a 
word (grammar). — Late L. paragoge, fr. Gk. 
7rapaY<*>Y^» ‘ a leading by or past, variation, ad- 
dition’, fr. 7rapaYet,v, ‘to lead by or past’, fr. 
rcapdt (see para-, ‘beside’) and aYeiv, ‘to lead’, 
which is cogn. with L. agere, ‘to set in motion, 
drive, lead’. See agent, adj., and cp. -agogue and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: paragog-ic, paragog-ic-al, adjs., 
paragog-ic-al-ly, adv. 

paragon, n., a pattern of excellence. — F. paragon 
(now parangon) y fr. It. paragone, ‘touchstone, 
test, comparison, model’, fr. Gk. rrapaxovav, 
‘to sharpen, whet’, fr. tcapdc (see para-, ‘beside’) 
and axovr], ‘whetstone’, which is rel. to a xyj, 
‘point’, axt?, ‘pointed object, needle’, axpo?, 
‘sharp’, fr. I.-E. base *ah- y ‘sharp, pointed; 
stone’. See acrid. 

Derivative: paragon , tr. v., to compare, 
paragonite, n., a kind of mica resembling com- 
mon mica, but containing sodium instead of 
potassium (mineral.) — Formed fr. Gk. Trapa- 
Y<*w, ‘misleading’, pres. part, of 7:apaYeiv, ‘to 
lead by or past; to lead aside, mislead’. See para- 
goge and subst. suff. -ite. 
paragraph, n. — OF. (= F.) paragraphe, fr. ML. 
paragraphus, fr. Gk. TrapdcYpa^o^, ‘a line drawn 
in the margin’, lit. ‘anything written beside’, fr. 
7iapa (see para-, ‘beside’) and -YP a 9°?> fr- 
Ypdt<petv, ‘to write’. See -graph. Cp. paraph, 
which is a doublet of paragraph. 

Derivatives: paragraph, tr. and intr. v., para- 
graph-er y n., paragraph-ic, paragraph-ic-al, adjs., 
paragraph-ic-al-ly, adv., paragraph-ist , n., para- 
grapk-ist-ic-al, adj., paragraph-y, n. 

Paraguay tea, mate. — Named after the S. Ame- 
rican republic Paraguay. 
paraheliotropic, adj. — See next word and adj. 
suff. -ic. 

paraheUotropism, n., tendency of leaves to place 
themselves in a plane parallel to the sun’s rays. 

— Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and heliotropism. 
parahypnosis, n., sleep suggestive of, but not nec- 
essarily caused by, hypnosis. — Coined fr. 
para-, ‘beside’, and hypnosis. 

parahypnotic, adj. — See prec. word and hypnotic, 
parakeet, also spelled parrakeet, n. — MF. paro- 
quet (F. perroquet), fr. It. parrocchetto, prop, 
‘little priest’, a diminutive facetiously formed 
fr. parroco, ‘parish priest’, fr. Eccles L. paro- 
chus , for paroecus, fr. Gk. mxpotxoc, ‘living be- 
side’. See parish and cp. parrot. Cp. also Pro- 
veng. perucat , ‘resembling a parrot ; fine hair 
dress’ (see peruke). 

parakinesis, parakinesia, n., irregular movement 
of motor. — ModL., coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, 
and Gk. xfvYjotq, ‘movement’, fr. xtvetv, ‘to 
move’. See kinesis. 

paraldnetic, adj. — See prec. word and kinetic, 
parakite, n., a tailless kite used in meteorology. 

— Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and kite, 
paralalia, n., a speech defect. — Medical L., 

coined fr, para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. XaXta, ‘talk, 
chat, speech’, fr. XaXo<;, ‘talkative, loquacious’. 
SeeLalageandcp. Eulalia, mogilalia. Cp. also lull, 
paraldehyde, n., a hypnotic drug. — Coined fr. 

para-, ‘beside’, and aldehyde, 
paraleipsis, paralipsis, n., a rhetorical device to 
stress a point by stating that it is too obvious to 
be mentioned. — Gk. TrapdtXcttj^ ‘neglect, dis- 
regard, omission’, fr. TrapaXEtrretv, ‘to leave 
out, omit’, fr. 7tapa (see para-, ‘beside’) and Xet- 
tueiv, ‘to leave’. See relinquish and cp. eclipse, 
ellipse, ellipsis, elliptoid. 

parallactic, adj., pertaining to a parallax. — Gk. 
7rapaXXaxxix6s, ‘pertaining to change’, fr. not- 
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paXXaxr6<;, iiable to change’, verbal adj. of rca- 
paXXdaaexv, ‘to change’. See next word and adj. 
suff. -ic. 

Derivative: parallactic-aliy , adv. 
parallax, n., apparent change in the position of 
an object. — F. parallaxe , fr. Gk. 7rapdXXa£i<;, 
‘change’, fr. TtapaXXdtmetv, ‘to change’, fr. noc- 
pdt (see para-, ‘besfde’) and aXXdacre tv, ‘to 
change’, fr. dXXoc, ‘other’. See alio- and cp. al- 
lactite and words there referred to. 
parallel, adj. — F. parallele, fr. L. parallels, fr. 
Gk. TrapaXXr^Xo?, ‘parallel’, fr. rcapd (see para-, 
‘beside’) and aXX7jXcov, ‘of one another’, re- 
duplication of ocXXoq, ‘other’. See allelo-. 
Derivatives: parallel , n. and tr. v., parallel-ism, 
n., parallel-ist, n., parallel-ist-ic, adj. 
parallelize, tr. v., to render parallel. — Gk. 7iapaX- 
X7)Xt^av, ‘to place side by side’, fr. irapaX- 
XtjXoc. See prec. word and -ize. 
parallelepiped, parallelopipedon, n., a prism with 
six faces, each of which is a parallelogram 
(, geom .) — Gk. 7rapaXXTjXe7U7Te$ov, ‘body with 
parallel surfaces’, fr. TrapaXXrjXos, ‘parallel’, and 
£7U7 ts8ov, ‘plane surface’, prop. neut. of the adj. 

‘on the ground, plane, superficial’, fr. 
ext, ‘on’, and 7ueSov, ‘ground, earth’, which is 
cogn, with 01. paddm , ‘step, track’. Arm. het , 
gen. hetoy, ‘track’, Lith. pedd, ‘track’, and L. 
peda , ‘footstep \pes, gen .pedis, ‘foot’, ON .fet, 
‘step’, Goth, fdtus, OF. fdt, ‘foot’. See parallel, 
epi- and foot. 

parallelogram, n. — F. parallelogramme, fr. LateL. 
parallelogrammum , fr. Gk. 7rapaXX-rjX6Ypajj.jj.ov, 
prop. neut. of the adj. 7rapaXXYjX6ypajx.|jL0<;, 
‘bounded by parallel lines’, fr. mxpdXXTjXoc, ‘pa- 
rallel’, and the stem of ypd^eiv, ‘to write’. See 
parallel and -gram. 

Derivatives : parallelogrammat-ic, parallelogram- 
mat-ic-al, parallelogramm-ic, parallelogramm- 
ic-al, adjs. 

paralogism, n., false reasoning. — F. paralogisms, 
fr. L. paralogismus, fr. Gk. 7rapaXoYtnjx6i;, 
‘false reasoning’, fr. 7tapaXoyl£eO'&ai. See para- 
logize and -ism. 

paralogist, n., one who reasons falsely. — R para- 
logiste , fr. Gk. 7rapaXoyi(mr]c;, ‘one who rea- 
sons falsely', fr. TrapaXoylCeo&ai. See next 
word. 

Derivative: paralogist-ic , adj. 
paralogize, intr. v., to reason falsely — Gk. rcapa- 
XoylCea&ai, ‘to reason falsely’, fr. 7tapaXoyo?, 
‘beyond reason, beyond calculation’, fr. :rdpd 
(see para-, ‘beside, beyond’) and X6yo?, ‘word, 
speech, reason’. See logos and -ize. 
paralysant, adj. — See paralyzant, 
paralysis, n., partial or complete incapacity of 
motion or sensation (med.) — L., fr. Gk. mxpa- 
Xucn?, ‘disabling of the nerves, paralysis’, fr. na- 
paXoetv, ‘to loosen, detach, disable, enfeeble’, 
fr. mxpd (see para-, ‘beside’) and Xtktv, ‘to un- 
fasten, loosen, slacken’, which is cogn. with L. 
luere, ‘to loose, release; to atone for, expiate’, 
OH. for-leosan, ‘to lose; to destroy’, losian , ‘to 
perish, be lost’. See lose and cp. -lysis. Cp. also 
palsy, which is a doublet of paralysis . 
paralytic, adj. and n. — ME. peralitik, fr. MF. 
paralitique (F. paralytique ), fr. L. paralyticus, fr. 
Gk. 7tapaXuTix6<;, fr. ^dcpaXoou;. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: paralytic-al-ly, adv. 
paralyzant, also spelled paralysant, adj., causing 
paralysis. — Formed fr. paralyze with suff. -ant. 
paralyze, tr. v. — F. paralyser , Tr. paralysie. See 
paralysis. 

Derivatives: paralyz-ation, n., paralyz-er, n. 
paramatta, n., name of a* light dress fabric. — 
From Paramatta, name of a town in New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Paramecium, n., name of a ciliate infusorian 
( zool .) — ModL., fr. Gk. -apajj7]X7j;, ‘oblong, 
oval’, fr. irapd (see para-, ‘beside, beyond’) and 
fjrijxoc;, ‘length’, which is rel. to jjaxp6?, ‘long’, 
and cogn. with L. macer, ‘thin’, and ON. magr , 
OE. mxger , ‘thin’. See macro-, meager. For the 
ending see 1st -ium. 

parameter, n., a variable constant {math.) — 
Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. pixpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 



Derivatives: parametr-al, parametric (qq. v.), 
parametric-al , adjs. 

parametral, parametric, adj., pertaining to a para- 
meter. — See parameter and adj. suff. -al, resp. 
-ic. 

parametric, adj., near the uterus. — See para- 
metrium. 

parametritis, n., inflammation of the parametrium 
{med.) — Medical L. See next word and -itis. 
Derivative: parametritic, adj. 
parametrium, n., the connective tissue around the 
uterus {anat.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 7rapd (see 
para-, ‘beside’) and (jrijxpa, ‘womb’, which is rel. 
to (JUfjT7)p, ‘mother’. See, mother and cp. metro-, 
‘uterine’. 

paramnesia, n., distortion of memory {med.) — 
Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. jjlvtjgioc, 
‘pertaining to memory’, which is rel. to ptvoc- 
a&at, ‘to remember’. See mnesic and 1st -ia. 
paramo, n., a high treeless plain in South America. 

— Sp. paramo, ‘desert, paramo’, fr. L. paramus , 
a word of ancient Spanish origin. 

paramorphic, adj. — See paramorphism and -ic. 
paramorphine, n., thebaine. — Coined fr. para-, 
‘beside’, and morphine. 

paramorphism, n., the alteration of one mineral to 
another of the same chemical composition ( min- 
eral .) — Compounded of para-, ‘beside’, and 

morphism. 

paramount, adj. — OF. paramont, ‘that which is 
at the top’, compounded of par, ‘by’ (fr. L .per-), 
and amont (fr. a mont), ‘uphill, above’. See per- 
and amount. 

Derivatives: paramount , n., paramount-cy, n. T 
paramount-ly, adv., paramount-ness, n. 
paramour, n., lover of a married person. — ME., 
fr. OF. par amour , ‘by love’, fr. par, ‘by, 
through’ (fr. L. per), and amour , ‘love’, fr. L. 
amorem, acc. of amor, ‘love’. See per- and 
amorous. 

paranephric, adj., near the kidney {anat.) — Coin- 
ed fr. para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. vecppos, ‘kidney’. 
See nephritic. 

paranephritis, n., inflammation of the parane- 
phros {med.) — Medical L., formed fr. parane- 
phros with suff. -itis. 

paranephros, n., the suprarenal gland. — Med- 
ical L. See paranephric. 

parang, n., a short, heavy knife used by the 
Dyaks. — Malay. 

paranoia, also paranoea, n., mental disorder char- 
acterized by systematized delusions ( psychiatry ). 

— Medical L. paranoia , fr. Gk. 7rapdvota, 
‘derangement, madness’, fr. -apdcvoo;, ‘dement- 
ed, distracted’, fr. 7capa (see para-, ‘beside, be- 
yond’) and v6o<;, vou<;, ‘mind’. See nous and 1st 
•ia. 

Derivatives: paranoi-ac , adj. and n., par anoxic, 
adj. and n. 

paranoid, adj., resembling paranoia. — Com- 
pounded of Medical L. paranoia (see prec. 
word) and Gk. -oetS-rj^, ‘like’, fr. eISo<;,-‘form, 
shape’ ; see -oid. For the contraction of paranoia 
and -oid into paranoid see haplology and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: paranoid , n., paranoid-al , adj. 
paranymph, n., groomsman or bridesmaid in an- 
cient Greece. — L. paranymphus, fr. Gk. Tiapd- 
vopupos, ‘groomsman, bridesmaid’, lit. ‘being 
beside the groom or bride’, fr. 7capd (see para-, 
‘beside’) and vof^p-q, ‘bride’. See nymph, 
parapegm, parapegma, n., a tablet set up con- 
taining some public information. — L. para- 
pegma, fr. Gk. 7rapa7i7]yjia, ‘something fixed 
beside’, from the stem of 7tapa7tYjyv6va!,, ‘to fix 
beside’, fr. -rcapa (see para-, ‘beside’) and 7nj- 
yvuvat, ‘to make firm, fix’, fr. I.-E. base *pdg-, 
*pdk-, ‘to fix, join together, unite’. See pact and 
cp. words there referred to. 
parapet, n., a protective wall. — F., fr. It. para- 
petto , which is compounded of parare, ‘to ward 
off’ (see para-, ‘that which protects’), and petto , 
‘breast’, fr. L. pectus, ‘breast’. See pectoral. 
Derivative: parapet-ed , adj. 
paraph, n., a flourish made after a signature. — 
MF. paraffe (F. paraphe), orig. meaning ‘para- 
graph’, fr. ML. paraphus, contraction of para- 
graph us. See paragraph. 



paraph, tr. v. — F. parapher, ‘to put one’s initials 
to, to sign’, fr. paraphe. See paraph, n. 
paraphernalia, n., personal belongings. — ML. 
paraphernalia (short for paraphernalia bon s, 
‘paraphernal goods’), neut. pi. of Late L. para- 
phernalis, ‘pertaining to the parapherna\ fr. L. 
parapherna (pi.), ‘the property of a married 
woman besides her dowry’, fr. Gk. rrapd^spva 
(pi.) ‘goods which a bride brings over and above 
her dowry’, fr. mxpa (see para-, ‘beside, beyond’) 
and <pspVT), ‘dowry’, which is rel. to <p6psiv, ‘to 
bring’. See bear, ‘to carry’, 
paraphia, n., abnormal sense of touch {med.) — 
Medical L., coined fr. para-, ‘beside, contrary 
to’, and Gk. a<pTj, ‘touch’, which is rel. to acmeiv, 
‘to touch, fasten; to kindle’, ‘a fastening’. 
See apsis and cp. words there referred to. For 
the ending see 1st. suff. -ia. 
paraphrase, n., a free rendering. — F., fr. L. para- 
phrasis, fr. Gk. 7:apacppaa's, ‘paraphrase’, fr. 
7rapa<ppa£eiv, ‘to say the same thing in other 
words, to paraphrase’, fr. 7rapa (see para-, ‘be- 
side’) and <ppd£etv, ‘to point out, show, tell’. See 
phrase and cp. periphrase, metaphrase. 
Derivatives: paraphrase , tr. and intr. v., para- 
ph r as- er, n. 

paraphrasis, n., paraphrase. — L. See prec. word, 
paraphrastic, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a paraphrase* — ML. paraphrasticus , fr. Gk. 
7rapa9paoTtxo<; J fr. xapa<ppa<7T7)^, ‘one who 
paraphrases’, fr. rcapacppaCeiv, ‘to paraphrase’. 
See paraphrase. 

Derivative: paraphrastic-al-ly, adv. 
paraphrenia, n., dementia precox {psychiatry). — 
Medical L., coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, Gk. <pp?}v, 
‘mind’, and 1st suff. -ia. See phrenetic. 
Derivative: paraphrenic, adj. 
paraphrenitis, n., inflammation of tissues near the 
diaphragm {med.) — Medical L., coined fr. 
para-, ‘beside’, Gk. <ppr;v, ‘diaphragm, mind’, 
and suff. -ids. See phrenedc and cp. prec. word 
and phrenitis. 

paraphysis, n., a sterile filament in the sporogen- 
ous organs of many cryptograms. — ModL., 
coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and Gk. o6<n?, 
‘growth, nature’, fr. <p6siv, ‘to produce, make 
to grow’. See physio-. 

paraplegia, n., paralysis of the lower half of the 
body on both sides {med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
7rapa7rX7)yca, ‘hemiplegia’, fr. mxpaTiXYjaCTeiv, 
‘to strike at the side’, fr. 7rapa (see para-) and 
7r\y)aaeLv, ‘to strike’, which is rel. to xXvjy^, 
‘stroke’, 7cXTjyjj,a, ‘blow’. See plague and 1st -ia. 
Derivatives: paraplegic, adj. and n. 
para praxis, n., faulty action, blunder {psycho- 
analysis). — ModL., coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, 
and Gk. rpa^, ‘a doing, transaction, business’, 
from the stem of irpaTTSiv, ‘to do’. See practical, 
parapsychology, n., that branch of psychology 
which deals with psychic phenomena, as extra- 
sensory perception; psychical research. — Coin- 
ed fr. para-, ‘beside’, and psychology, 
parapsychosis, n., abnormal psychosis. — ModL., 
coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and psychosis, 
parasang, n., a Persian measure of length, equal 
to about 3 2/5 miles. — L. parasanga, fr. Gk. 
7capaoayy7]^, ‘parasang’, which is of Iranian 
origin. Cp. Pehlevi frasang, farsang, ModPers. 
ferseng. 

parasceve, n., the day before the Jewish Sabbath. 
— F. parasceve , fr. Late L. parasceve, fr. Gk. 
7rapaoxeu7), short for ^jjipa Tcapaaxetrijt;, ‘day 
of preparation’ (scil. for the Sabbath), fr. xapd 
(see para-, ‘beside’) and axeurj, ‘equipment’, 
which is rel. to oxeuo<;, ‘implement, tool, vessel’. 
See diaskeuasis. 

paraselene, n., mock moon. — Coined fr. para-, 
‘beside’, and Gk. oeX^vyj, ‘moon’. See seleno-. 
parashah, n., a section of the Pentateuch. — 
Mishnaic Heb. pdrdsha h , ‘section’, specif, ‘a 
section of the Torah’, fr. Bibl. Heb. parash , ‘he 
separated, divided’ (whence Bibl. Heb. pdrashd h , 
‘an exact statement’), Aram, p s rash, ‘he kept 
off, abstained’ (whence p^risha, ‘Pharisee’), 
aphresh , ‘he separated, divided’, Akkad. pardshu, 
pardsu, ‘to separate, decide’. Cp. Pharisee, 
parasite, n., 'an animal or plant that lives on or in 
another organism. — F., fr. L. parasitus, fr. Gk. 
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TrapdtatTo^, ‘parasite’, lit. ‘eating beside some- 
body’, fr. Trapa (see para-, ‘beside’) and oito?, 
‘food’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. endo- 
parasite. 

Derivatives: j parasite, intr. \., parasit-al, parasit- 
ary , adjs ., parasitic (q .v.),parasit-ism,n., parasit- 
ize, tr. v. 

parasitic, parasitical, adj. — L. parasiticus, fr. Gk. 
rapaamKoc, ‘of, or pertaining to, a parasite’, fr. 
TcaptiolToq. See prec. word and -ic, resp. -ical. 
Derivatives: parasinc-al-ly, adv., parasitic-al- 
ness, n. 

parasiticide, adj., that which destroys parasites; 
n., an agent that destroys parasites. — Lit. 
‘killer of parasites’, compounded of L. parasitus, 
‘parasite’, and -cida, ‘killer’, fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. 
See -cide, ‘killer’. 

parasitology, n., the study of parasites (biol.) — 
Compounded of Gk. icapaclTot;, ‘parasite’, and 
-Xoyta, fr. -Xovo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See parasite and -logy. 

Derivatives: parasitolog-ic-al, adj., parasitolog- 
ist , n. 

parasol, n., a light umbrella. — F., fr. MF., fr. It. 
parasole , lit. ‘protection against the sun’, fr. 
parare y ‘to ward off’ (see para-, ‘that which pro- 
tects’), and sole , fr. L. solem, acc. of sol, ‘sun’. 
See Sol. 

Derivatives: parasol , tr. v., parasol-ed y adj. 
parasolette, n., a small parasol. — Dimin. of 
parasol. For the ending see suff. -ette. 
parasympathetic, adj., pertaining to, or desig- 
nating, that part of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem which originates in the cranial and sacral 
regions of the spinal cord. — Coined fr. para-, 
‘beside’ and sympathetic. 

Derivative: parasympathetic n., a parasympa- 
thetic nerve. 

parasynapsis, n., the side-by-side union of chro- 
mosomes (biol.) — ModL., coined fr. para-, ‘be- 
side’, and synapsis. 

Derivatives: parasynapt-ic y adj., parasymipt-ist, 

n. 

parasyndesis,n., parasynapsis. — Coined fr. para-, 
‘beside’, and Gk. ouvSeou;, ‘a binding together’. 
See syndesmo-. 

parasynthesis, n., formation of words by both 
derivation and combination. — ModL., fr. Gk. 
7rapa<T<jv#-eet<;, ‘formation from a compound’. 
See para-, ‘beside’, and synthesis, 
parasynthetic, adj., pertaining to, or formed by, 
parasynthesis. — Fr. Gk. Trapaauv^ETo?, ‘form- 
ed from a compound’. See para- and synthetic, 
paratactic, adj., pertaining to parataxis. — Form- 
ed from the stem of TrapaxaaaEiv, ‘to lay side 
by side’, whence also TTapara^i?, ‘arrangement’. 
See parataxis and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: paratactic-al, adj., paratactic-al-ly y 
adv. 

parataxis, n., the arrangement of successive 
clauses without connectives ( gramm .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. TwcpATotfo, ‘arrangement’, lit. ‘a placing 
side by side’, from the stem of irapaxaooeiv, 
‘to place side by side’, fr. 7iapa (see para-, ‘be- 
side’) and TctooELv, ‘to arrange, array, post, 
place, appoint’. See taxis and cp. words there 
referred to. 

parathymia, n., irregular emotional response. — 
ModL., coined fr. para-, ‘beside, contrary to’, 
and Gk. {Kjjioc, ‘spirit, mind, soul, desire’. See 
thyme and 1st -ia and cp. tbio-. 
parathyroid, adj., pertaining to, or lying near, the 
thyroid gland ( med .) — Coined by Ivar Sand- 
strom of Upsala in 1879, fr. para- and thyroid. 
Derivative: parathyroid-al y adj. 
paratroop, n. — Abbreviation of parachute troop. 

Derivative: paratroop-er , n. 
paratyphoid, adj., pertaining to a fever resembling 
typhus, but usually milder; n., a paratyphoid 
fever (med.) — Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and 
typhoid. 

paraunit, n., a unit of paratroops. — Abbrevia- 
tion of parachute unit. 

paravane, n. — Coined fr. para-, ‘beside’, and 
vane. 

parboil, tr. v., to boil partially. — M E. parboilen, 
‘to boil thoroughly’, ir. OF. parboillir, fr. VL. 



perbullire , of s.m., fr. L. per, ‘through’, and 
bullire, ‘to boil’; see per- and boil, ‘to cook*. E. 
parboil was influenced in meaning by part. 

parbuckle, n., a device for raising or lowering a 
heavy object. — Alter, of earlier parbunkel, due 
to the influence of buckle ; of unknown origin. 
Derivative: parbuckle y tr. v., to raise or lower by 
means of a parbuckle. 

Parca, n. ( Greek mythol.) — L., ‘goddess of birth*, 
fr. parid y parere , ‘to bring forth’; see parent. 
Later, owing to a false derivation fr. pars , ‘part’, 
Parca was identified with the Greek Moira , 
goddess of fate (fr. fiotpa, ‘part, fate’), whence 
arose three Parcae, corresponding in number to 
the Moirai. 

parcel, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) par celle, fr. VL. 
*particella, corresponding to L. particula , di- 
min. of pars, gen. partis y ‘part*. See part and cp. 
particle. 

Derivatives: parcel, tr. v., parcelling, n. 

parcenary, n., co-heirship. — AF .parcenarie, cor- 
responding to OF. par^onerie , fr. par bonier. See 
next word and subst. suff. -ary and cp. copar- 
cenary. 

parcener, n., co-heir (law). — AF. parcenier , cor- 
responding to OF. parponier, fr. ML. partiona - 
rius , short for partitionarius (see haplology), ‘one 
who has a share’, fr. L. partitid , gen. -onis, 
‘division’. See partition and agential suff. -er and 
cp. coparcener. 

parch, tr. and intr. v. — Late ME. parchen. Some 
authorities derive this verb fr. OF . per chier, par- 
chier, now percher, Picard form of F. percer, ‘to 
pierce’ (see pierce) ; others see in it a derivative 
of L. persiccare , ‘to dry thoroughly’. Both these 
etymologies are justly rejected by OED. for 
phonetic and historical reasons. — I tentatively 
suggest that Late ME. parchen derived through 
back formation fr. parchment (q.v.) The noun 
parchment was divided into parch-ment and 
through this division the verb parch in the sense 
‘to dry’ was ‘reconstructed’. (The orig. meaning 
of parchment was supposed to have been ‘any- 
thing dried’, and the meaning ‘dried skin of 
animals used for writing’ to be secondary). This 
etymology is supported by the rather striking 
fact that while the orig. form parchemin appears 
for the first time in English about 1300, the form 
parchment and the verb parch appear for the first 
time only about a hundred years later (see 
OED.) 

Derivatives: parch-ed y parch-ing , adjs., parch - 
ing-ly, adv. 

parchment, n. — ME. parchemin , fr. OF. (= F.) 
parchemin , fr. L. Pergamena , Pergamina, ‘parch- 
ment’, shortened for Pergamena charta (so in 
Pliny), fr. Gk. IlepYapTrjVT), ‘(skin) of Perga- 
mon’, fr. IKpYtx^ov, ‘Pergamon’, the famous 
town in Mysia in Asia Minor, now called 
Bergama. F. parchemin was influenced in form 
by an association with L. Parthica (pel l is), ‘skin 
from the land of the Parthians’. The alteration 
of ME. parchemin into E. parchment is due to a 
confusion of the ending -min with the suff. -ment 
(fr. L. -mentum) and was prob. suggested by 
ML. pergamentum , ‘parchment’, which occurs 
in England already in the X cent., and which it- 
self owes its form to a confusion of the ending 
-men uni ( in L. Pergamenum) with the suff. -men- 
tum. Cp. parch. 

Derivatives: parchment-ize y tr. v., parchment-y, 
adj. 

parcimonious, parcimony. — Variants of parsi- 
monious, parsimony. 

parclose, n., a screen or railing (archit.) — ME. 
parclos(e), fr. OF. parclose , ‘enclosure, end’, 
prop. fem. pp. of parclore , ‘to enclose, shut in’, 
fr. par- (for L. per) and clore , ‘to close’, fr. L. 
claudere. See per- and close, adj. 

pard, n., leopard (archaic) — ME. parde, fr. OF., 
fr. L. pardus, fr. Gk. 7rdtpSo£, mxpSaXis, ‘pan- 
ther’, generally c.onnected with OI. prdakuh, 
‘panther, tiger’. It is more probable, however, 
that Greek raepSoc; has been borrowed fr. Heb. 
barodh, ‘spotted’ (said of an animal), and lit. 
denotes ‘the spotted animal’; see Heinrich 
Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdwortcr im Grie- 
chischen, Berlin, 1895, p. 7. For the change of 



Heb. b top in Greek, cp. Gk. Eup(070], ‘Europe’, 
fr. Heb. 4 erebh , ‘evening, west’. Cp. leopard 
camelopard, guepard. 

Derivative: pard-ine . adj. 

pard, n., partner (slang). — Abbreviated fr. 
pardner y a slang variant of partner. 

pardao, n., a former Portuguese gold coin of 
Western India. — Port, pardao, ult. fr. OI. 
prdtapah , ‘splendor’, which is formed fr. pref. 
pra-, ‘before, forward, forth’, and tdpati , ‘makes 
warm, heats’. OI. pra- is cogn. with Gk. irpo, 
‘before’; see pro- and cp. Purana and the first 
element in Prajapati, Prakrit, prakriti, Pralaya. 
OI. tdpati is cogn. with L. tepere, ‘to be warm or 
lukewarm’ ; see tepid and cp. topaz, 
pardon, n. — ME . pardoun, fr. OF. (— F.) pardon, 
fr. pardoner (F. pardonner), ‘to forgive’. See 
pardon, v. 

pardon, tr. v. — ME. pardonen , fr. OF. pardoner 
(F. pardonner), fr. Late L. perdonare , ‘to remit’, 
fr. L. per, ‘through’, and donare, ‘to give’. See 

per- and donation. 

Derivatives: pardon-able , adj., pardon-able-ness, 
n., pardon-abl-y , adv., pardon-ee, n. 
pardoner, n., one authorized to sell papal indul- 
gences (hist.) — ME. pardonere , fr. OF. par- 
donier , fr. pardoner, ‘to forgive’. See prec. word 
and agential suff. -er. 

pare, tr. v. — ME. paren, fr. MF. (= F.) parer , 

‘to adorn, prepare’, fr. L. par are, ‘to get, prepare, 
rfiake ready’, fr. I.-E. base *per-, ‘to bring for- 
ward, bring forth’, whence also pario , parere, ‘to 
bring forth' pariu^eretiy'to brood’,Gk. tto- 

pu;,7r6pTt(;,TC6pTa£,‘cair,OHG./br,/bm?,MHG. 
far,farre, G. Far re, ‘bullock’, Du. vaars, ‘heifer’, 
ON. farri, OE .fearr, ‘bull’, OI. p^thukah, ‘child, 
calf, young of an animal’, Czech s-pratek , ‘calf 
born prematurely; brat, urchin’. Cp. amparo, 
apparatus, apparel, disparate, emperor, empire, 
imperative, imperator, imperious, para-, para- 
chute, parade, parapet, parasol, parry, parturi- 
tion, parure, pauper, poor, poverty, prepare, 
rampart, repair, ‘to restore’, reparation, reper- 
tory, separate, sever, spar, ‘to fight with the fists’, 
vituperate. Cp. I.-E. base *per-, ‘to sell’, which 
is prob. ult. identical with base *per~, ‘to bring 
forward, bring forth’; see pair and cp. words 
there referred to. 

paregoric, adj., soothing pain; n., a medicine that 
soothes pain. — Late L. paregoricus , fr. Gk. 
7rap7)Y0pix6<;, ‘encouraging, consoling, sooth- 
ing’, fr. mxpdc (see para-, ‘beside’) and &Yopa, 
‘public assembly’, which is rel. to dveipEiv, ‘to 
assemble’, and cogn. with L. grex, gen. gregis, 
‘flock’. See gregarious and cp. agora, panegyric. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 
pareira or pareira brava, n., the root of a Brazilian 
vine. — Port, parreira, ‘vine trained against the 
wall’, whence parreira brava , lit. ‘wild vine’, 
parenchyma, n., soft, cellular tissue (a not. and 
bot .) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 7tap£YX u l* a >'lit. ‘that 
which is poured in beside’, a name coined by 
Erasistratus fr. 7TapEYX £ ^i ‘to pour in beside’, 
fr. rrapd (see para-, ‘beside’), and lyyelv, ‘to 
pour in’. See enchymatous. 

Derivatives : parenchym-al , parenchymat-ic , pa- 
renchymat-ous , adjs., parenchymat-ous-ly , adv. 
parenchymitis, n., inflammation of the paren- 
chyma of an organ (med.) — Medical L., form- 
ed fr. parenchyma with suff. -itis. 
parent, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. parent em, 
acc. of parens, ‘parent’, fr. pario, par ire, ‘to 
bring forth, produce’, fr. I.-E. base *per-, ‘to 
bring forward, bring forth’, whence also pardre , 
‘to prepare’. See pare and -ent and cp. Parca, 
parturient and the second element in oviparous, 
primipara, puerperal, quadripara, repertory, tri- 
para, viviparous. 

Derivatives: parent, adj. and tr. v., parent-age , 
n., parental (q.v.), parent-hood , n. 
parental, adj. — L. parentalis, ‘of parents’, fr. 
parens, gen. - entis , ‘parent’. See parent and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: parental-ism, n., parental-ity, n., 
parental-ly, adv. 

Parentalia, n. pi., an annual feast in Rome, in 
commemoration of the dead (Roman Religion). 
— L., prop. neut. pi. of parentalis. See prec. 
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word. 

parenteral, adj., outside the intestine (med.) — 
Coined fr. Gk. napa (see para-, ‘beside, beyond’) 
and £jTepa (pi.), ‘intestines’. See enteric and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivative: parenteral-ly , adv. 
parenthesis, n., word, clause etc. inserted into a 
sentence. — ML., fr. Gk. Trccp^v&eoi?, ‘inser- 
tion’, lit. ‘a putting in beside’, fr. 7tapevTL$evai, 
‘to put in beside’, fr. 7rap£, ‘beside’, £v, ‘in’, and 
ti$£vou, ‘to put, place’. See para-, ‘beside’, 2nd 
en- and thesis. 

Derivatives: parenthes-ize, tr. v., parenthetic 
(q.v.) 

parenthetic, parenthetical, adj. — ML. parenthe - 
ticus, as if fr. Gk. *TrapEv6-£Ttx6?, fr. 7rap£v- 
&ero<;, ‘inserted, interpolated’, verbal adj. of 
mxpEvTiSivai, ‘to put in beside’. See parenthesis 
and the suff. -etic, resp. also -al. 

Derivatives : parenthetical-ly, adv., parenthetical- 
ness, n. 

paresis, n., partial paralysis (med.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. rrapecic;, ‘a letting go, slackening, remis- 
sion’, from the stem of rrapUvai, ‘to let go’, 
fr. Ttrapa (see para-, ‘beside’) and tevai, ‘to set 
in motion, throw, send’, which is cogn. with L. 
jacire, ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and 
cp. words there referred to. 
paresthesia, paraesthesia, n., abnormal sense of 
touch (med.) — Coined fr. para- and esthcsia. 
paresthetic, paraestbetic, adj. — See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -Ic. 

paretic, adj., pertaining to, or affected with pa- 
resis; n., a person having paresis. — See paresis 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: paretic-al-ly, adv. 
par excellence, preeminently. — F. See par- (fr. 
L. per) and excellence. 

par exemple, for example, for instance. — F. See 
par- (fr. L. per) and example, 
parfait, n., a kind of frozen dessert. — F., ‘per- 
fect’, fr. L. perfectus, pp. of perficere, ‘to bring 
to an end’. See perfect. 

parfleche, n„ rawhide. 4- Can. F. parfleche , lit. 
‘that which protects against arrows’, fr. para-, 
‘that which protects’, and fleche , ‘arrow’. See 
fleche. 

pargana, also pergana, pergunnah, n., district (in 
India). — Hind .parganah, ‘division, district’, fr. 
Pers. parganah. 

pargasite, n., a green variety of hornblende (min- 
eral.) — Named after Pargas in Finland. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
parget, tr. v., to plaster. — ME. pargeten, fr. MF. 
pargeter, formed, with change of pref., fr. L. 
project are + freq. of projicere (pp. project us), ‘to 
throw out’. See project. 

Derivatives: parget , n., parget(t)-ing, n. 
pargo, n., the porgy. — Sp. pargo, a collateral 
form of pagro , fr. L. pagrus, pkagrus, pagarus, 
fr. Gk. (paypoc, ‘sea bream, braise’, prob. iden- 
tical with <paypoc, ‘whetstone’, which is possibly 
cogn. with Arm. bark , ‘sharp, sour, bitter’. Cp. 
porgy. 

parhelion, n., a mock sun. — L. parelion , fr. Gk. 
Tiap^Xtov, fr. Ttapa (see para-, ‘beside’) and 
■S^Xto?, ‘sun’. Seehelio-. 

Derivatives : parheli-ac-al , parhel-ic, adjs. 
pari-, combining form meaning ‘equal’. — L. 
pari-, fr. par, gen. paris, ‘equal’. See par, ‘equal- 
ity’. 

pariah, n. — Tamil pataiyar, pi. of paraiyan , 
‘(hereditary) drummer’, fr. pazai, ‘a large drum’, 
so called because it was pariahs who used to beat 
the drums at certain festivals. 

Parian, adj., of Paros — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Parius, fr. Gk. Ilapio?, fr.IIapo?, ‘Paros’, one 
of the Cyclades in the Aegean Sea. 

Derivative: Parian, n. 

paries, n., a wall ; specif, the wall of a cavity in the 
body (biol.) — L. paries, ‘wall’, which is of un- 
certain origin. It possibly stands for orig. 
*tw 6 riet- and derives fr. I.-E. base *twer~, ‘to 
seize, hold’, whence also Lith. tveriu, tvdrti, ‘to 
seize, fence in, hedge’, tvdrtas , ‘hedge, hurdle’, 
Lett, tvefit, tveh , ‘to seize, take hold of’, OSlav. 
tvoriti, ‘to make, fashion’, tvoru, ‘creature’. Cp. 
parietary, pellitory, the plant. Cp. also siren. 



parietal, adj., pertaining to the walls of a cavity 
in the body. — MF. (= F.) parietal , fr. L. 
parietalis , ‘of, or pertaining to, walls’, fr. paries, 
gen. parietis . See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
Parietaria, n., a genus of plants, the pellitory. — 
L. parietaria, ‘parietary, pellitory’ (short for 
herba parietaria, lit. ‘wall plant’), fem. of the adj. 
parietdrius, ‘of the wall’, used as a noun (see 
paries) ; so called because it grows on old walls. 
Cp. next word. 

parietary, n., the pellitory. — AF. paritarie , fr. 
OF. paritaire (F. parietaire ), fr. L. parietaria. See 
Parietaria and cp. pellitory, the plant. For the 
ending see adj. suff. -ary. 

parillin, n., a white crystalline glucoside ( chem .) 
— Formed with suff. -in from the abbreviation 
of (sarsa) parilla. 

pari mutuel, a system of registering bets. — F., 
‘mutual wager’. The first word derives fr. VL. 
pariare, ‘to make equal’, fr. L. par , gen. paris, 
‘equal’; see pair. For the second word see mu- 
tual. 

pari passu, with equal pace. — L. pari passu, 
‘with equal pace’, fr. abl. of par, ‘equal’, and 
passus , ‘pace’. See pair and pace, 
paripinnate, adj., equally pinnate ( bot .) — Coined 
fr. L. par, ‘equal’ (see pair), and pinnate. 

Paris, n., the capital of France. — F., fr. L. 
Lutetia Parisidrum (in Late L. also Parisii ), 
‘Paris’, fr. L. Parisii, name of a Gallic tribe. 
Paris, n., name of a genus of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. ML. herba paris. See herb Paris, 
parish, n. — ME. parish, paroche, fr. MF. par- 
roc he, fr. Late L. parochia , dissimilated fr. Gk. 
rnxpGLXia (whence also the rare Late L. form 
paroecia), lit., ‘dwelling beside’, fr. 7rapa (see 
para-, ‘beside’) and otxsiv, ‘to inhabit, possess; 
to manage, govern’, fr. olxo?, ‘house’. See 
economy and cp. paroecious. The ch in L. pa- 
rochia (instead of c) is due to the influence of 
parochus, ‘purveyor* (fr. Gk. 7capo^oc). For a 
similar dissimilation see diocese. 

Derivatives: parish-ed, adj parish-ion-eer, n. 
parishioner, n. — ME. parisshoner, fr. MF. (= F.) 
paroissien, fr. paroisse , a collateral form of par- 
roc he. See prec. word and agential suff. -er. 
Parisian, adj. — F. parisien, fr. ML. Partsianus, 
fr. Late L. Parisii, ‘Paris’, See Paris, the capital 
of France, and -ian. 

Derivative: Parisian, n. 

parisyllabic, adj., having the same number of 
syllables. — Compounded of L. par, gen. paris , 
‘equal’ (see pair), and syllabic, 
parity, n., equality. — L. paritas, gen. -tat is, 
‘equality’, fr. par , ‘equal’. See pair and -ity. 
park, n. — ME. pare, fr. OF. (= F.) pare , fr. ML. 
parricus, ‘enclosure; park’, fr. Iberian * parra , 
‘espalier, trellis’, whence also Sp. parra , of s.m. 
Cp. paddock, parrock, parquet. 

Derivatives: park, tr. and intr. v., park-er , n., 
park-ing, n., park-ish, adj., park-y, adj. 
parkin, n., a kind of cake. — Prob. from the 
surname Parkin. 

Parkinsonia,n., a genus of shrubs (bot .) — ModL., 
named after John Parkinson (1567-1650), apoth- 
ecary of London. For the ending see 1st suff. 
-ia. 

parlance, n., manner of speaking. — MF., fr. OF., 
fr. parler , ‘to speak’. See parley and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ance. 
parlando, adj. and adv., speaking (musical direc- 
tion ) — It- parlando, fr. pariare , ‘to speak’, fr. 
VL. *paraulare. See parley, v., and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Parlatoria, n., a genus of insects (entomol.) — 
ModL., named after the Italian botanist Felipe 
Parlatore (1816-77). For the ending see 1st 
suff. -ia. 

parlay, n., a term of betting. — F. paroli, fr. 
Neapolitan It. paroli, pi. of parolo, dimin. of 
paro (= It. pari), ‘equal’, fr. L. par, of s.m. See 

pair. 

parley, tr. v., to hold a conference with (archaic); 
intr. v., to hold a conference. — MF. (= F.) 
parler, ‘to speak’, fr. VL. *parauldre, ‘to speak’, 
fr. Late L. parabolare, ‘to speak in parables, to 
speak’, fr. parabola, ‘parable, speech’, whence 
also F. parole, ‘word’. See parable and cp. par- 



lando, parleyvoo, parlor, parole, pourparler. 

Derivative: parley-er, n. 

parley, n., conference, esp. with an enemy. — 
Prob. fr. parley, v. 

parleyvoo, n., the French language. — Fr. F. 
parlez-vous(francais ) ?, ‘do you speak (French) V 
See parley, v. 

Derivative: parleyvoo , intr. v. 

Parliament, n. — ME. parlement, parliament, fr. 
OF. (= F.) parlement , orig. meaning ‘speaking, 
talk’, fr. parler, ‘to speak’. See parlance and 
-ment. 

Derivatives: parliament-arian, adj. and n., 
parliament-arian-ism, n., parliament -ari-ly, adv., 
parliament-ar-ism, n., parliament-ar-ize, tr. v., 
parliament-ar-iz-ation , n., parliament-ary , adj. 
and n., p ar li ament -ari- ness, n. 
parlor, parlour, n. — ME. parlour, fr. OF. parleor , 
parlere (F. par loir), fr. parler , ‘to speak’. See 
parley, v., and -or. 

parlous, adj., perilous, dangerous (partly archaic , 
partly dial.) — Late ME. perlous, contraction of 
perilous (q.v.) 

Parmentiera, n,, a genus of American trees of the 
family Bignoniaceae (bot.) — ModL., named 
after the French agricultural economist Antoine- 
Augustin Parmentier (1737-1813). 

Parmesan, adj. — F., fr. It. Parmegiano , ‘of 
Parma’, fr. Parma, a city in Italy, fr. L. Parma . 
Cp. pearmaln. 

Parmesan cheese, dry hard cheese of delicate 
flavor. — So called because orig. made at Par- 
ma, in Italy. See prlc. word. 

Pamassia, n., a genus of plants, the grass of 
Parnassus (bot.) — ModL., named from Mount 
Parnassus. See Parnassus and 1st -ia. 
Pamassiaceae, n. pi., a family of plants. — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
parnassiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Parnassian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -ian 
fr. L. Parnassius, ‘Parnassian’, fr. Parnassus, 
name of a mountain in Greece. See Parnassus 
and -ian. 

Parnassian, n., member of a school of French 
poets in the second half of the 19th century. — 
F. parnassien , fr. L. Parnassus; so called from 
Parnasse contemporain , title of the first volume 
published by this school (in 1866). See prec. 
word. 

Derivative : Parnassian-ism, n. 

Parnassus, n., mountain in Greece; poetry. — L., 
fr. Gk. IIapva<i6<;, later spelled IIapvaaa6<;. 
Parnell ism, n., policy of Irish Home Rule. — 
Named after C. S. Parnell (1846-91). For the 
ending see suff. -ism. 

Parnellite, n., an adherent of Parnellism. — See 
prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 
parochial, adj., of a parish. — ME. perochiel, pa - 
rochiel, fr. MF. parochial, fr. ML. parochialis, 
‘pertaining to a parish’, fr. parochia. See parish 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: parochial-ism, n ., parochial-ist, n., 
parochial-ity , n. , parochial-ize , tr. v., parochial- 
ly, adv., parochial-ness, n. 
parodos, n., first entrance of the chorus in Greek 
tragedy. — Gk. 7capoSo?, prop, ‘a way by’, 
hence ‘side entrance, passage, gallery’, fr. reapa 
(see para-, ‘beside’) and 686?, ‘way’. See odo- 
graph. 

parodist, n. — F. parodiste, fr. parodie. See next 
word and -ist. 

Derivatives: parodist-ic, adj., parodist-ic-al-ly , 
adv. 

parody, n. — F. parodie , fr. L. parodia, fr. Gk. 
7tapG>S(a, ‘parody, burlesque’, fr. mxpa (see 
ppra-, ‘beside’) and co8t), ‘song’. See ode and -y 
(representing Gk. -ia). 

Derivatives: parody , tr. v., parodist (q.v.) 
paroecious, adj., having the male and female or- 
gans of plants developed near each other (bot.) 
— Fr. Gk. rrapoixo?, ‘dwelling beside’, fr. Tcapa 
(see para-, ‘beside’) and obcetv, ‘to dwell’, fr. 
oTxo?, ‘house’. See economy and cp. parish. For 
the ending see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives : paroecious-ly , adv., paroecious-ness, 
n. 

paroecism, n. — See prec. word and -ism. 
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paroemia, n., a proverb ( rhet .) — Gk. irapoi^ta, 
‘proverb’, fr. rcapde. (see para-, ‘beside’) and 
olpioi; also (otpioc;), ‘way, road, path’, which is 
perh. rel. to otp.7], ‘song, lamentation’ (lit, ‘the 
way of song’ ?, cp. the term olfio? <£oi8?j<;, ‘the 
course of song’), and perh. also to isp.at (for 
*ftep.ai), ‘I tend to, aspire to, make haste, long 
for’. See venery, ‘hunting’, and cp. proem, 
paroemiac, adj., 1) proverbial; 2) pertaining to 
the verse form called the paroemiac. — Gk. 
7tapoi(juax6<;, ‘proverbial’, fr. mxpotpua, ‘prov- 
erb’. See prec. word and -ac. 
paroemiac, n., an anapaestic dimeter catalectic 
(i Gk.-L . Pros.) — Gk. 7capot|juax6v (scil. 
pLerpov), ‘the paroemiac meter’, neut. of rapot- 
puaxo*;, lit. ‘proverbial’. See prec. word, 
paroemiographer, n., a writer of proverbs. — 
Compounded of Gk. TtapotpLta, ‘proverb’ (see 
paroemia), and -grapher. 
paroemiography, n., writing of proverbs. — See 
prec. word and -graphy. 

paroemiology, n., the study of proverbs. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. TCapoipia, ‘proverb’, and -Xo- 
yta, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See paroemia and -logy.. 

Derivative: paroemiolog-ist , n. 
parol, n., word (law). — OF. (= F.) parole, 
‘word’. See next word. 

Derivative: parol , adj. 

parole, n., word of honor. — OF. (= F.), ‘word’, 
fr. VL. *paraula , fr. L. parabola , ‘comparison, 
parable, speech’, fr. Gk. 7rapapoXr;. See parable 
and cp. parol. 

Derivatives \ parol-able, adj., parole, tr. v., parol- 
ee, n., parol-ist, n. 

paroli, n., the leaving of staked money as a fur- 
ther stake. — F., fr. It. paroli , dimin. of par , 
‘equal’, fr. L. par, ‘equal’. See par, ‘equality’. 
Derivative: paroli , tr. and intr. v. 
paronomasia, n., pun. — L., fr. Gk. 7tapovo(jLa<ria, 
‘play upon words which sound similarly’, fr. 
7capovojj.aCeiv, ‘to call with a slight change of 
name’, lit. ‘to name beside’, fr. Ttapa (see para-, 
‘beside’) and ovofidCciv, ‘to call, name’, fr. 
ovojjloc, ‘name’. See onomato- and cp. parony- 
mous. 

Derivatives : paronomasi-al , paronomasi-an, pa- 
ronomasi-astic , adjs., paronomasi-astic-al-ly, 
adv. 

paronychia, n., a whitlow (med.) — L. paronychia, 
fr. Gk. mxpeovuxta ‘whitlow’, fr. nrapd (see 
para-, ‘beside’) and ovu£, gen. ovu^oc, ‘nail’. 
See nail and 1st -ia and cp. onyx. 

Paronychia, n., a genus of plants, the whitlow- 
wort (bot.) — ModL. (see prec.' word); so called 
because the plant was supposed to cure whitlow. 
— Cp. Anychia. 

paronym, n., a cognate word. — See next word, 
paronymous, adj., of the same derivation. — Gk. 
irapcjvufiot;, ‘formed by a slight change, a deriv- 
ative’, fr. xapd (see para-, ‘beside’) and ovu^a 
dialectal form of ovo^a, ‘name’.' See onomato- 
and cp. paronomasia. 

paronymy, n., the quality of being paronymous, 
— See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -ia ). 
paroquet, n., a parakeet. — A var. of parakeet, 
parosmia, n., abnormal sense of smell (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. para-, ‘beside, contrary to’, and 
Gk. oafXTj, ‘smell, odor’. See osmium. For the 
ending see 1st s IT. -ia. 

Derivative: parosm-ic , adj. 
parotic, adj., situated near the ear ( zool .) — Form- 
ed fr. Gk. Trap a (see para-, ‘beside’), ooq, gen. 
‘ear’ (see oto-), and adj. suff. -ic. 
parotid, adj., situated near the ear; hence desig- 
nating a salivary gland situated near the ear; n., 
the parotid gland (anat.) — F. parotide , fr. L. 
par otis, gen. -idis, fr. Gk. Ttapeorii;, ‘tumor near 
the ear’, fr. 7tapd (see para-, ‘beside’) and ou;, 
gen. ‘ear’. See oto-. 

Derivative: parotid-ean , adj. 
parotitis, n., inflammation of the parotid gland 
(anat.) — Medical L. parotitis, formed with suff. 
-itis fr. Gk. 7tapc*mi;. See prec. word, 
parotoid, adj., resembling a parotid gland. — 
Compounded of Gk. roxpomt; (see parotid) and 
-oelSy]?, ‘like’, fr. clSoq, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 



parous, adj., ‘giving birth to’. — Fr. L. par ere. See 
-parous. 

-parous, combining form meaning ‘bearing, pro- 
ducing’, as in multiparous . — L. -parus (in v/vi- 
parus, ‘bringing forth its young alive’), ix.parere , 
‘to bring forth, beget, bear, produce’. See pa- 
rent and cp. viviparous. For E. -ous, as equiv- 
alent to L. - us , see -ous. 

parovarium, n., the epoophoron (anat.) — A 
Medical L. hybrid lit. ‘that which is beside the 
ovary’; coined by Kobelt in 1847 fr. Gk. TOxpa 
(see para-, ‘beside’) and L. Ovarium „ ‘ovary’. See 
ovary. The correct form is epoophoron (q.v.) 
paroxysm, n., a sudden attack or convulsion. — 
F. paroxysme , fr. Gk. 7rapo£oay.<!><;, ‘irritation, 
exasperation’, fr. rrapo^uveiv, ‘to provoke, irri- 
tate, fr. reap a (see para-, ‘beside’) and o^uveiv, 
‘to sharpen’, fr. 6£us, ‘sharp’. See Oxalis. 
Derivatives: paroxysm-al, adj., paroxysm-al-ly, 
adv., paroxysm-ic, adj. 

paroxytone, adj., having the accent on the penul- 
timate syllable (gram.) — Gk. Trapo^uxovoc, 
‘with acute accent on the penultimate syllable’, fr. 
napa (see para-, ‘beside’) and 6 £utovo<;, ‘having 
an acute accent’. See oxytone. 

Derivatives : paroxytone, n. and tr. \.,paroxy ton- 
ic, adj., paroxyton-ize, tr. v. 
parquet, n. — F., dimin. of pare , ‘enclosure’. See 
park and -et. 

parr, n., a young salmon. — Of uncertain origin, 
parrakeet, n. — See parakeet, 
parrel, also parral, n. (naut.) — ME. per ell, a var. 
of parail, aphetic form of aparail , ‘equipment’. 
See apparel. 

parricide, n., murderer of a parent. — F., fr. L. 
paricida , later spelled parricida, ‘murderer of a 
near relative’, later also ‘murderer of one’s fa- 
ther’. The first element of this compound is of 
uncertain origin; it is perh. cogn. with Dor. Gk. 
7ra6?, Att. 7 a]6<;, ‘relation’. The second element 
derives fr. L. caedere , ‘to kill’; see -cide, ‘killer’, 
parricide, n., murder of a parent. — F., fr. L. 
paricidium, later spelled parricidium , fr. paricida , 
resp. parricida. See prec. word and -cide, ‘killing’, 
parrock, n., a small field, a paddock. — ME. 
parrok, fr. OE. pearroc, pearruc, ‘enclosure’, bor- 
rowed — together with MLQ. perk, park 
(whence Du. park), OHG. pfarrih, pferrih 
(whence MHG. pferrich, G. Pferch)— fr. ML. 
parricus, which itself was borrowed fr. Iberian 
*parra, ‘espalier, trellis’. See park and cp. pad- 
dock, ‘enclosure’. 

parrot, n. — F. perrot, a dial, form of perroquet. 
See parakeet. 

Derivatives: parrot, tr. v., parrot-let, n., parrot- 
ry, n., parrot-y, adj. 

parry, tr. v., to ward off. — F. parez, imper. of 
parer , fr. It. parare, ‘to ward off’, fr. L. parare, 
‘to prepare’. See pare and cp. para-, ‘that which 
protects’. Cp. also spar, ‘to fight with the fists’. 
Derivative: parry, n. 

parse, tr. v., to state the parts of speech in a sen- 
tence. — Fr. L. pars, ‘part’, in the stereotypic 
question Quae pars ordtionis ? (‘What part of 
speech?’). See part, n. 

Derivative: pars-er, n. 

parsec, n., a unit of length used to measure the 
distance of stars (astron.) — Abbreviation of 
the words /mrallax-jecond. 

Parsee, also Parsi, n., a descendant of the Zoro- 
astrians who fled from Persia to India at the 
time of the Mohammedan persecutions in the 
7th and 8th centuries. — Persian Farsi, ‘Persian’, 
fr. Pars, ‘Persia’. Cp. Persia and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: Par see-ism, Pars(i)-ism, n., Pars- 
ic , adj. 

parsettensite, n., a hydrous manganese silicate 
(mineral.) — G. Parsettensit , named after Mt. 
Par set tens in Grisons, France. The ending -it 
goes back to Gk. -tTTjc;; see subst. suff. -ite. 
Parsifal, n. — See Parzival. 
parsimony, parcimony, n., extreme economy. — 
ME. parcimony, fr. L. parsimonia , parcimonia , 
sparingness, thrift’, formed with suff. - monia , fr. 
pars-(um), pp. stem of parcere, ‘to spare’, which 
is rel. to compescere (for *com-parc-scere ), ‘to 
confine, curb, restrain’. L. parvus, ‘small’, pa- 



rum, ‘too little'*, are not related to parcere. For 
the ending see -mony and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: parsimoni-ous , adj., parsimonious- 
ly, adv., parsimoni-ous-ness, n. 
parsley, n. — ME. persely , fr. earlier peresil, fr. 
OF. perresil (F. persil ), fr. VL. *petrosilium 
(whence also OE. peters Hie), alteration of L. 
petroselinum, fr, Gk. Trerpoo^XIvov, ‘rock pars- 
ley’, which is compounded of rc^Tpd, ‘rock, 
stone’, and o£X Ivov, ‘celery’. See petro- and 
celery and cp. Petroselinum. Cp. also the second 
element in Conioselinum, Hipposelinum. 
parsnip, n. — ME. passenep, pasnep, fr. MF. 
pasnaie (F. panais), fr. L. pa stinaca, ‘parsnip’, fr. 
past indr e , ‘to dig up the ground’, fr. pastinum, 
‘a two-pronged dibble’. Cp. Pastlnaca. The end- 
ing of the word parsnip was formed on analogy 
of turnip. 

parson, n. — ME. persone, ‘person; parson’, fr. 
OF. persone , of s.m. ; see person. The meaning 
‘parson’ prob. arose from the abbreviation of L. 
persona ecclesiae, ‘person of the church’. 
Derivatives : parsonage (q.v.), parson- ic, parson- 
ic-al, adjs ., parson-ic-al-ly, adv., parson-ed, adj., 
parson-ers, n., parson-ity, n., parson-ry, n. 
parsonage, n. — ME .personage, fr. MF., fr. OF., 
fr. OF. persone . See prec. word and personage, 
part, n. — ME., fr. OE. and OF. part , fr. L., 
partem, acc. of pars, ‘part’, which is rel. to L. 
portioj ‘share, portion’, and cogn. with Gk. rre- 
Ttpw-Tai, ‘it has been granted’, &7ropov, ‘I gave, 
granted’, OI. pQrtam , ‘reward’, Hitt, parshiya 
‘fraction, part’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
base *per-, ‘to assign, allot’, which is prob. ult. 
identical with base *per-, ‘equal ; to sell, to buy’, 
whence L. par, ‘equal’. See pair and cp. apart, 
apartment, champerty, compartment, depart, de- 
partment, departure, dispart, ex parte, impart, 
jeopardy, parcel, parcener, parse, partake, partic- 
ipate, participle, particle, partite, partition, 
partner, portion. Cp. also pare and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives : /wn7, v. (q.v.), part-ing, adj. and n., 
part-ly, adv. 

part, tr. and intr. v. — ME. par ten, fr. OF. (= 
F.) partir , ‘to divide, separate, leave’, fr. L. 
par tire, partiri, ‘to divide’, fr. pars, gen. partis. 
See part, n., and cp. depart, dispart, repar- 
tee. 

partake, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation fr. 
partaker , partaking , fr. original part-taker, part- 
taking. See part, n., and take, 
partaker, n. — For part-taker. See prec. word 
and agential suff. -er. 

parterre, n. — F., fr. MF., compounded of par 
terre, ‘on the ground’, fr. par, ‘through, on’ (fr. 
L. per), and terre, ‘earth’ (fr. L. terra). See per- 
and terra. 

Derivative: parterr-ed, adj. 
parthenic, adj., of, or of the nature of, a virgin. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. Trap&svios, fr. 
7rapflevo?, ‘virgin’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. Parthenium, Parthenon. 

Parthenium, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot.) — L. parthenium, the name of sev- 
eral plants, fr. Gk. uap^eviov, prop. neut. of 
the adj. Trap&evio ?, ‘maidenly’, fr. 7rap&evo<;, 
‘maiden, virgin’ (see parthenic and 1st -ium); so 
called from the whitish flowers, 
parthenogenesis, n., reproduction without fertili- 
zation — ModL., lit. ‘birth from a virgin’, coin- 
ed fr. Gk. Tcap^vo?, ‘virgin’, and yeveat?, ‘or- 
igin, source, birth, descent, race’. See parthenic 
and genesis. 

parthenogenetic, adj. — See prec. word apd 
-genetic. 

Derivative : parthenogenetic-al-ly , adv. 
Parthenon, n., name of the temple of the goddess 
Athena on the Acropolis at Athens. — L., fr. 
Gk. Ilap^evdiv, prop, ‘temple of Athena, the 
virgin’, fr. Trap^vo;, ‘virgin’. See parthenic. 
Parthian, adj., of Parthia. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. Parthia, name of an ancient kingdom, 
northeast of Persia. Parthian shot is a ‘parting 
shot’ ; so called from the habit of Parthian horse- 
men to shoot backward while retiring. 
Derivative: Parthian, n. 
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partial, adj. — ME. parcial, fr. MF. (~ F.) 
partial, fr. Late L. partialis, fr. L. pars , gen. 
partis , ‘part’. See part, n., and -ial. 

Derivatives: partial-ist, n partial-ly, adv. 
partiality, n. — ME. partialite , fr. MF. (= F.) 
partiality, fr. Late L. partidlitatem, acc. of par- 
tialitas, fr. partialis. See prec. word and -ity. 
partible, adj., divisible. — Late L. partibilis, fr. L. 
partiri, ‘to divide’, fr. pars, gen .partis, ‘part’. See 
part, n. and v., and -ible. 

Derivative: partibil-ity , n. 
participant, adj., participating. — L. participans, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of participare. See next 
word and -ant. 

Derivative: participant, adj. 
participate, intr. and tr. v. — L. participat(um), 
pp. stem of participare, ‘to share, partake of, 
participate in’, fr. particeps, gen. participis, 
‘sharing, partaking, participant’, which is com- 
pounded of pars, gen. partis, ‘part’, and capere , 
‘to catch, seize, take, hold’. See part and captive. 
For the change of a (in cdpere) to i (in parti-cipis 
and in parti-cipare) see abigeat and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: participation (q.v.), participat-ive , 
adj., participat-i ve-ly, adv., participator (q.v.) 
participation, n. — ME. participacioun, fr. Late 
L. participationem, acc. of participate, ‘par- 
taking’, fr. L. participdt(um ), pp. stem of parti- 
cipare. See participate and -ion. 
participator, n. — Late L. participator, fr. L. 
participat(um), pp. stem of participare. See par- 
ticipate and agential suff. -or. 

Derivative: participator-y , adj. 
participial, adj. — L. participidlis , fr. participium. 
See participle and -ial. 

participle, n. — ME., fr. OF .participle, collateral 
form of OF. (= F.) participe , fr. L. participium, 
‘a sharing, partaking; participle’, fr. particeps , 
gen. participis, ‘sharing, partaking’, viz. ‘(a ver- 
bal form) partaking of the functions of a noun’ ; 
see participate. For sense development cp. Gk. 
(xetox'/j, ‘participle’, fr. ‘to share in, 

partake of’. 

particle, n. — ME., fr. L .particula, dimin. of pars, 
gen. partis, ‘part’. See part, n., and -cule. 
Derivative: particl-ed , adj. 
parti-colored, party-colored, adj., variegated. — 
The first element comes fr. F. parti, ‘divided’, pp. 
of partir, ‘to divide’; see party, adj., and cp. 
part, v. For the second element see color, 
particular, adj. — ME. particuler, fr. MF. parti- 
culer (F. particular), fr. L. particular is, ‘con- 
cerning a small part’, fr. particula. See particle 
and adj. suff. -ar. 

Derivatives: particular, n., particular-ism, n., 
particular-ist, n ,,particular-ist-ic, ad}.,particu!ar- 
ist-ic-al-ly, adv., particularity (q.v.), particular- 
ize, tr. and intr. v., particular-iz-ation, n., 
particular-ly, adv., particul-ate , adj. 
particularity, n. — MF. (= F.) particularity , fr. 
Late L. particularitatem , acc. of particular it as, 
fr. L. particulars. See prec. word and -ity. 
partisan, partizan, n., an adherent to a party, 
cause or person. — MF. (— F.) partisan, fr. dial. 
It. partigiano , fr. It. parte, ‘part, party’, fr. L. 
partem , acc. of pars. See part, n. For the ending 
cp. artisan. 

Derivatives: partisan, partizan, adj., partisan- 
ship , partizan-ship , n. 

partisan, partizan, n., a kind of pike (hist.) — MF. 
partisane, fr. dial. It. partigiana, feiti. of parti- 
giano (see prec. word), hence orig. meaning 
‘weapon carried by a partisan’. The change of 
earlier French partisane to pertuisane in modern 
French is due to the influence of F. pertuis, ‘hole, 
opening’, fr. VL. *pertusiare , ‘to pierce’ (see 
pierce). 

partite, adj. — L. partitus, pp. of partire , partiri, 
‘to divide’. See part, v., and cp. unipartite, bi- 
partite, tripartite, multipartite, 
partition, n. — ME. particioun, fr. OF. (= F.) 
partition , fr. L. partitidnem, acc. of par tit id, 
‘division’, fr. partitus, pp. of partire, partiri, ‘to 
divide’. See prec. word and -ion and cp. tri- 
partition. Cp. also parcener. 

Derivatives : partition, tr. v., partition-ary, par- 
tition-ed, adjs., partition-er , n., partition-ing, n., 



partition-ist, n., partition-ment, n. 
partitive, adj. and n. — Late L. partitivus, fr. L. 
partitus , pp. of partire, partiri, ‘to divide’. See 
partite and -ive. 

Derivative: partitive-ly , adv. 
partlet, n., woman’s ruff. — Fr. earlier patlet , fr. 
MF. patelete, *a band of stuff’, dimin. of pate , 
patle (F. patte), ‘paw’. The r in partlet is due to 
the influence of the next word. 

Partlet, n., name of the hen in medieval romance. 

— ME. Pertelote, fr. OF. Pertelote , a fern. PN. 
partner, n. — ME. partener, a var. of parcener, 

(q.v.); influenced in form by part, n. Cp. co- 
partner. 

Derivatives: partner, tr. v., partner-less , adj., 
partnership, n. 

partridge, n. — ME. partrich, pertrich, fr. OF. 
perdriz , fr. perdiz (F. perdrix ), fr. L. perdicem, 
acc. of perdix, fr. Gk. 7rspSl5, gen. 7repStxo<;, 
of s.m., which is related to 7r6p&eor&at. ‘to break 
wind’ ; so called from the whirring sound made 
by the bird when it rises from the ground. Gk. 
TrspSecrO-ou is cogn. with OI. pdrdate , ‘breaks 
wind’. Alb. pjerft, ‘I break wind’, Lith. perdzu , 
pyrsti, Lett, pirdu, pirst, Russ, perdet OHG. 
ferzan, ON. freta, ME. ferien, farten, ‘to break 
wind’. All these words derive from the I.-E. 
imitative base *perd~, ‘to break wind’. Cp. also 
pedicular. 

parturiency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

parturient, adj., about to give birth. — L. par- 
turiens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of parturire , ‘to be 
in labor’, lit. ‘to wish to bring forth’, a desider- 
ative verb formed fr. partus, pp. of pario,parere, 
‘to bring forth’, whence also parens, gen. paren- 
tis, ‘parent’. See parent and cp. postpartum. For 
the Latin desiderative suff. - turire , - surire , cp. 
abiturient, esurient, vomiturition. 
parturifacient, adj., promoting parturition ( med .) 

— Coined fr. L. parturire, ‘to desire to bring 
forth’, and faciens, gen. facientis , pres. part, of 
facere, ‘to make’. See prec. word and -facient. 

parturition, n., childbirth. — L. parturitio, gen. 
itidnis, ‘desire to bring forth’, fr. parturit(um), 
pp. stem of parturire. See parturient and -ition. 
party, n. — OF. (— F.) partie , ‘part’, lit. ‘that 
which is divided’, prop. fem. pp. of partir , ‘to 
divide’, used as a noun; in some senses fr. F. 
parti , ‘party’, prop. masc. pp. of partir , ‘to di- 
vide’, used as a noun. See partite, 
party, adj., divided into parts of different tinc- 
tures (her.) — F. parti, ‘divided’, pp. of partir. 
See partite. 

party-colored, adj. — See parti-colored, 
parulis, n., infection in the gum (med.) — Med- 
ical L. s fr. Gk. itapouXu;, ‘gumboil’, fr. rcapa 
(see para-, ‘beside’) and o5Xov, ‘gum’. See ulitis. 
parure, n., a set of ornaments. — F., fr. OF., fr. 
parer, ‘to prepare, dress, trim, adorn, pare’, fr. 
L. parare, ‘to prepare’. See pare and -ure. 
parvenu, n., an upstart. — F. s prop. pp. of par- 
venir , ‘to arrive at, reach, attain, succeed’, fr. L. 
pervenire, ‘to arrive at’, fr. per, ‘through’, and 
venire, ‘to come’. See per- and come and cp. 
venue, ‘arrival’. 

Derivatives: parvenu, adj ., parvenu-ism, n. 
parvi-, combining form meaning ‘small, little’. — 
L. parvi-, fr. parvus, ‘small, little’, which is rel. 
to parum, ‘a little, too little’, and cogn. with Gk, 
7raupoi;, ‘small’ (L .parvus stands to Gk. wxGpo<; 
as L. nervus , ‘nerve’, stands to Gk. veupov, of 
s.m.); fr. I.-E. base *pou *p s u-, *pu-, ‘small, 
little, few’. See few and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. the second element in semper-, 
parvis, n., open space in front of a church. — 
ME. parvys, fr. OF. parevis, parvis (F. parvis), 
fr. ML. Paradisus, lit. ‘paradise’, name of the 
court in front of St. Peter’s in Rome. See paradise, 
parvoline, also parvolin, n., an oily liquid C 8 H 13 N. 

— Coined by the English chemist Charles 
Hanson Greville Williams (1829-1910) fr. L. 
parvus , ‘small’, prob, on the analogy of picoline ; 
so called by him in allusion to its relatively small 
volatility. See parvi-. 

Parzival, n., hero of medieval legends. — OF. 
Perceval , lit. ‘he that breaks through the valley’, 
fr. percer , ‘to pierce, break through’ and val , 



‘valley’. See pierce and vale, valley and cp. 
Parsifal. 

pas, n., step, dance, precedence. — F., ‘step, 
pace’, fr. L. passus. See pace and cp. the second 
word in faux pas. 

Pasch, n., Passover; Easter. — ME. paske, pasche , 
fr. OF. pasche, pasque (F. pdque), fr. Late L. 
pascha, fr. Late Gk. iraaxoc, fr. Aram, pasha, 
emphatic state corresponding to Heb. ha-p- 
pesah, ‘Passover’, fr .pasah, ‘he passed over’; see 
Ex. 12 : 13, 23 and 27. Cp. next word, 
paschal, adj., pertaining to Passover; pertaining 
to Easter. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) pascal, fr. 
Late L. paschdlis, fr. pascha. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -al. 

pascoite, n., a hydrous vanadate of calcium (min- 
eral.) — Named after Cerro de Pasco in Peru. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
pascual, adj., pertaining to plants growing in pas- 
tures. — OF., fr. ML. pascudiis, ‘of, or per- 
taining to, pasture’, fr. L. pascuus , of s.m., fr. 
pdsco, pdscere, ‘to feed, pasture’. See pastor and 
adj. suff. -al. 

pash, tr. and intr. v., to hurl, dash (dial.) — Of 
imitative origin. 

Derivative: pash, n., a smashing blow, 
pash, n., the head (now dial.) — Of uncertain origin, 
pasha, pacha, n., a Turkish honorary title given 
formerly to officer* of high rank. — Turkish 
pasha, bdsha, prob. contracted fr. Pers. padshah 
(see padishah); influenced in form by Turkish 
baskak, ‘governor’. See Houtsma, The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, III, 1114, and cp. bashaw, 
pashalik, also pashalic, n., the jurisdiction of a 
pasha; the province governed by a pasha. — 
Turk., fr. pasha, ‘pasha’, and -lik, suff. of-<]ual- 
ity. See pasha and cp. the suff. in beylik. 
pashm, n., wool obtained from the Tibetan goat. 

— Pers. pashm, ‘wool’, cogn. with OI. pak§man-, 
‘eyebrows, hair’, Gk. tt^xeiv, ‘to comb’, tt^xoc, 
‘fleece, wool’, rrox o?, ‘wool uncombed, fleece’, 
7 Tsxeiv, ‘to comb’, L . pectere, of s.m.; fr. I.-E. 
base *pek ‘to pluck (wool or hair)’. See pecten 
and cp. words there referred to. 

pasigraphy, n., system of writing proposed for 
universal use. — Lit., ‘a writing for all’; irreg- 
ularly formed fr. Gk. Troon, ‘for all’, dative pi. of 
Tta?, -rcaaa, ttocv, ‘all’, and -ypaqua, fr. ypi- 
cp£t,v, ‘to write’. See pan- and -graphy and cp. next 
word. 

Derivatives: pasigraph-ic, pasigraph-ic-al, adjs. 
Pasiphae, n., wife of Minos and mother of An- 
drogeus, Phaedra and Ariadne (Greek mythol.) 

— L., fr. Gk. nacrttpavj, fr. 7raai9a7)<;, ‘shining 
for all’, fr. 77«<n, ‘for all’, and qxxo?, ‘light*. For 
the first element see prec. word, for the second 
see phosphorus. 

Paspalum, n., a genus of plants. — ModL., fr. 
Gk. 7rdtc?TcaXo<; , ‘millet’, which is rel. to nracTra- 
Xv), rratTiaXT), ‘the finest flour’. These words are 
prob. formed from the reduplication of I.-E. 
base *pel -, ‘dust, porridge made of meal’. Cp. 
Gk. TtdtXv), ‘sifted meal’, which prob. derives 
from the simple base *pel-, whence also L. pol- 
len, ‘fine flour, milldust’. See pollen and cp. 
words there referred to. 

pasqueflower, n. — Earlier pass- flower, loan trans- 
lation of F. passe-fleur, ‘a variety of anemone’, 
fr. passer , ‘to pass, surpass’; see pass, v. Pass- 
flower was changed into pasque-flower by John 
Gerard (1546-1612) from a confusion of the first 
element of the name with Pasque (now Paques ), 
‘Easter’, fr. L. pascha ; see Pasch. 
pasquil, n., a pasquinade. — ModL. pasquillus , 
’fr. It. pasquillo, dimin. of pasquino, fr. Pasquino. 
See next word. 

Derivatives : pasquil, tr. and intr. v., pasquil(l)- 
ant, n., pasquil(l)-er , n., pasquil(l)-ic , adj. 
Pasqufri, n., the statue named after Pasquino. — 
F., fr. It. Pasquino , name of a mutilated statue 
set up by Cardinal Caraffa in Rome in 1501. The 
statue was named after a schoolmaster called 
Pasquino , who lived near-by. (Now we know 
that the statue in question is a representation of 
Menelaus dragging the body of the dead Pa- 
troclus.) It became customary to post satirical 
verses and lampoons on this statue, whence It. 
pasquino, ‘pasquinade’. See next word and pas- 
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quinade. 

pasquin, n., a pasquinade. — F. pasquin, fr. It. 
pasquino, ‘pasquinade’, fr. Pasquino , name of a 
statue in Rome. See prec. word, 
pasquinade, n., a lampoon. — MF. (= F.), fr. It. 
pasquinata, fr. Pasquino. See Pasquin and -adc 
and cp. pasquii. 

Derivatives: pasquinade , tr. pasquinad-er, n. 
pass, intr. and tr. v. — ME. passen, fr. OF. (= F.) 
passer , fr. VL. * passare, fr. L. passus, ‘step, 
pace’. See pace and cp. past. Cp. also impass, 
trespass. 

Derivatives: pass-ed , adj., pass-ing , adj. and n., 
pass-ing-ly, adv. 

pass, n. — Partly fr. ME. passe , fr. MF. ( — F.) 
passe , fr. passer , ‘to pass’, partly directly fr. 
pass, v. 

passable, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. passer, 
‘to pass’. See pass, v., and -able. 

Derivatives: passabl-y, adv. 
passade, n., the course of a horse forward and 
backward. — F., fr. It. passata , fr. passare , ‘to 
pass’, fr. VL. * passare. See pass, v., and -ade. 
passage, intr. v., to move sideways in riding. — 
F. passager , altered fr. passeger (under the in- 
fluence of the noun passage ), fr. It. passeggiare, 
‘to walk’, fr. passeggio, ‘a walk’, fr. passo, ‘pace, 
step’, fr. L. passus. See pace and -age and cp. 
pass, n. 

passage, n., the act of passing — ME., fr. OF. 
(= F.), fr. passer , ‘to pass’. See pass,v., and -age. 
Derivative: passage , intr. v., to make a passage; 
to pass. 

passant, adj., represented as walking {her.) — - F., 
pres. part, of passer , ‘to pass’. See pass, v., and 
-ant. 

pass£, fern. passee, past; faded — F., pp. of pas- 
ser, ‘to pass’. See pass, v. 
passementerie, n., dress trimming- — F., fr . passe- 
menter, ‘to trim’, fr. passement, ‘trimmings’, fr. 
passer, ‘to pass’. See pass, v., and the suffixes 
-ment and -ery. 

passenger, n. — ME. passager, fr. MF. (= F.) 
passager, fr. passage, ‘passage’ ; see passage, n., 
and -er. The n in passenger is intrusive. Cp. 
harbinger, messenger, porringer, scavenger, 
wharfinger. 

passe-partout, n., 1) master-key; 2) a kind of pic- 
ture frame — F., lit. ‘pass everywhere’, fr .passer, 
‘to pass’, and par tout, ‘everywhere’. F. passer 
derives fr. VL. *passare; see pass, v. F. partout 
is compounded of par , ‘through’ (fr. L. per), and 
tout, ‘all’ (fr. L. totus ) ; see per- and total and cp. 
tout, n. 

Passer, n., the genus of the sparrow and its rela- 
tives (or nit hoi.) — L.pasrer; possibly of imitative 
origin. Cp. Passeres, passerine. 

Passer es, n. pi., an order of birds equivalent to 
the Passeriformes (or nit hoi.) — ModL. passeres , 
prop. pi. of L. passer , ‘sparrow’. 

See Passer. 

Passeriformes, n. pi., an order of birds (ornithol.) 
— ModL. Passeriformes , lit. ‘having the form of 
sparrows’, fr. L. passer, ‘sparrow’, and -for mis, 
‘of the form of’, fr. forma , ‘form, shape’. See 
Passer and form, n. 

passerine, adj., pertaining 10 the Passeriformes or 
Passeres; n., a passerine bird. — L. passerinus , 
‘pertaining to the sparrow’, fr. passer . See passer 
and -ine (representing L. -inus). 
passibility, n. — Late L. passibilitas , ‘capability 
of suffering, passibility’, fr. passibilis. See next 
word and -ity. 

passible, adj., that which can feel or suffer; sen- 
sible. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) passible , fr.'Late 
L. passibilis , ‘capable of suffering, passible’, fr. 
L. passus, pp. of patx, ‘to suffer’. See patient and 
-ible and cp. passion. 

Derivative: passible-ness , n. 

Passiflora, n., a genus of vines (bot.) — ModL. 
Passiflora, coined fr. L. passio, ‘passion’, and 
fids, gen. floris , ‘flower’ ; see passion and flower. 
Hence Passiflora lit. means ‘passionflower’; see 
passionflower. 

passim, adv., here and there. — L., ‘hither and 
thither’, lit. ‘scattered about’, fr. passus (for *pat- 
sus), pp. of pandere, ‘to spread out, scatter 
about’, rel. to pat ere, ‘to be open’, patulus, ‘ex- 



tended’, Gk. Trsravv^vai, ‘to spread out’, ON. 
fadmr , ‘embrace, bosom’, OE. fxdm , ‘embrace, 
bosom, fathom’. See fathom and cp. words there 
referred to. 

passion, n. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.), fr. L. pas- 
sionem , acc. of passio , ‘suffering, passion, affec- 
tion’, fr. passus, pp. of pati, ‘to suffer’. See 
patient and -ion and cp. compassion. 
Derivatives: passion-less , adj., pas sion- less- ly, 
adv., passion-less- ness, n. 
passion, tr. v., to affect with passion; intr. v., to 
show, or be affected with, passion — ME. pas - 
sionen, fr. MF. (= F.) passionner, fr. passion . 
See passion, n. 

passional, adj., pertaining to, or characterized by, 
passion — Late L. passionalis , ‘pertaining to 
suffering’, fr. L. passio, gen. -ionis. See passion, 
n., and adj. suff. -aL 

passional, n., a book describing the sufferings of 
martyrs. — ML. passiondle, neut. of the Late 
L. adj. passionalis, used as a noun. See passional, 
adj. 

passionate, adj. — ML. passidndtus, fr. 1. . passio, 
gen. - ionis , ‘passion’. See passion, n., and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: passionate-ly, adv. , passionate-ness, 
n. 

passionflower, n. — So called from the fancied 
resemblance of parts of the flower to the instru- 
ments of the crucifixion. Cp. Passiflora. 
passive, adj. — ME., fr. L. passivus, ‘capable of 
suffering’, fr. passus, pp. of pati, ‘to suffer’. See 
passion, v., and -ive. 

Derivatives: passive, n., passiv-atd, tr. v., passiv- 
ation, n., passive-ly, adv., passive-ness , n., 
passiv-ism, n., passiv-ist, n., passiv-ity, n. 
Passover, n. — Compounded of pass over ; ren- 
dering of Heb. pasab, in Ex. 12 : 13, 23 and 27. 
See pass, v., and over and cp. Pesah. 
passport, n. — MF. (= F.) passeport , orig. mean- 
ing ‘permission to pass through a port’, fr. passe , 
imper. of passer , ‘to pass’, and port, ‘port, 
harbor’. See pass, v., and port, ‘harbor’. 
Derivative: passport , tr. v. 
passus, n., part of a poem or story. — L., ‘a step, 
pace’. See pace, 
past, adj. — Pp. of pass. 

Derivatives: past, n., prep., adv. 
paste, n., an adhesive compound — ME., fr. OF. 
paste (F. pate), fr. Late L. pasta (whence also 
It., OProven?. and Sp. pasta), fr. Gk. Tuatroj, 
‘barleymash’, which is rel. to TCa<rr6?, naanr], 
7raaT6v, ‘sprinkled with salt’, verbal adj. of 
Traaaeiv, ‘to sprinkle’. Cp. pastel, pasticcio, 
pastiche, pastry, pasty, pate, patisserie, patty, 
impaste. 

Derivatives: paste, tr. v.,past-ed, adj .,past-er, n. 
paste, tr. and intr. v., to strike, beat — Fr. baste, 
‘to strike, beat’. 

Derivatives : paste, n .,past-y, ad).,past-i-ness , n. 
pastel, n., woad. — MF. (= F.), fr. Proven?. 
pastel , fr. Late L .pastellus, ‘woad’, dimin. form- 
ed fr. Late L. pasta , ‘paste’ ; so called from the 
paste made of the twigs of the plant in producing 
the dye. 

pastel, n., a kind of dry paste used for making 
crayons. — F., fr. It. pastello, fr. Late L. pastel- 
lus (see prec. word); introduced into English by 
the diarist John Evelyn (1620-1706). 
Derivatives: pastel, tr. and intr. v., pastel(l)-ist, 
n. 

pastern, n., part of a horse’s foot between the fet- 
lock and the hoof. — ME. pastron, fr. MF. 
pasturon (F. paturon ), ‘tether for a grazing 
horse’, later used in the sense ‘joint (of a grazing 
horse)’, fr. pasture, ‘tether for a grazing horse’, 
formed, with change of suff., fr. VL. *pastoria, 
of s.m. (whence also It. pastoia, ‘tether, shackle; 
pastern’), fr. L. pastura, ‘pasture’. See pasture 
and cp. pester. 

Pasteurella, n., name of a genus of Gram-nega- 
tive bacteria — ModL., named after the French 
chemist Louis Pasteur (1 822-95). For the ending 
see suff. -ella. 

pasteurism, n., Pasteur’s method in treating dis- 
ease, esp. hydrophobia. — See prec. word and 
-ism. 

pasteurize, tr. v., to sterilize (milk, beer, etc.) by 
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Pasteur’s methods — See Pasteurella and -ize. 
Derivative: pasteuriz-ation , n. 
pasticcio, n. , a medley made up of fragments from 
different works — * It., ‘medley’, fr. VL. *pasti - 
cium , fr. L. pasta, ‘paste’. See paste, n. 
pastiche, n., a pasticcio, esp. a literary work made 
in the professed imitation of the work of an- 
other author. — F., fr. It. pasticcio. See prec. 
word. 

pastille, pastil, n. — F. pastille, ‘lozenge, jujube', 
fr. Sp. pastilla, ‘aromatic smelling cake’, fr. L. 
pastillus, dimin. formed fr. panis, ‘bread’. See 

pantry. 

pastime, n. — Coined fr. pass and time, on the 
analogy of F. passe-temps. 

Pastinaca, n., a genus of plants, the parsnip (bot.) 
— L. pastinaca, ‘parsnip’, fr. pastinum, ‘a two- 
pronged dibble’, fr. pastinare , ‘to dig up’. See 
parsnip, 

pastor, n. — ME. pas tour, fr. OF. pastor, pastur, 
fr. L. pastorem, acc. of pastor, ‘shepherd’, lit. 
‘feeder’, fr. past us, pp. of pdscere, ‘to graze, 
pasture, feed’, which stands for pd-scere and 
derives fr. I.-E. base *pa~, ‘to tend, keep, pasture, 
feed, guard, protect’, whence also L. pa-nis , 
‘bread’, pa-bulum (for *pa-dklo-m ), ‘food’. See 
food and cp. words there referred to. 
pastoral, adj. — ME., fr. L. past oralis, ‘pertain- 
ing to shepherds’, fr. pastor, ‘shepherd’. See 
pastor and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: pastoral, n., pastoral-ism, n., 
pastor al-ist, n., pastoral-ity, n., pastoral-ize , tr. 
v., pastoral-ly, adv., pastor al-ness, n. 
pastorale, n., a musical composition representing 
pastoral scenes — It., ‘pastoral’, adj. used as a 
noun. See pastoral. 

pastorate, n., the office or rank of a pastor; 
pastors collectively — ML. pdstoratus, fr. L. 
pastor , ‘shepherd’. See pastor and subst. suff. -ate. 
pastry, n. — Formed fr. paste with suff. -ry. Cp. 

F. patisserie and see patisserie, 
pasturage, n. — OF. pasturage (F. pdturage), fr. 
pasture. See pasture and -age. 
pastural, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 

Late L. pastura. See pasture, 
pasture, n. — ME., fr. MF. pasture (F. pature ), 
fr. Late L. pastura, ‘pasture’, fr. L .pastus, pp. of 
pdscere, ‘to feed, pasture’. See pastor and -ure 
and cp. pastern. 

pasture, intr. and tr. v. — Late ME., fr. OF. 
pasturer (F. pdturer), fr. Late L. pastura. See 
pasture, n. 

Derivatives: pastur-able, did]., pasturage (q.v.) 
pasty, n., a kind of pie. — ME. pastee, pastey, fr. 
OF. paste (F .pate), ‘pie’, derived from paste (F. 
pate), ‘paste’. See paste and -y (representing OF. 
-e, -ee). 

pat, n., a light blow — ME. pat , patte, prob. of 
imitative origin. 

pat, tr. v., to strike gently — Rel. to, and perh. 
directly derived from, prec. word. Cp. patter, 
pat, adj., that which hits the mark — Derived 
from pat, ‘a light blow’. 

pat, adv., at the right time — Derived fr. pat, adj. 
Pat, masculine PN., used as a nickname for an 
Irishman. — Abbreviation of Patrick, 
pataca, n., name of a Portuguese and a Brazilian 
coin — Sp. pataca, fr. Arab, ba tdqa h , shortened 
fr. aba taqa h , acc. of abu taqa h , lit. ‘father of 
the window’; so called with reference to the 
columns of Hercules represented on the piasters 
and mistaken for windows, 
pat-a-cake, n., a child’s game — So called from 
the first words of a nursery rhyme, 
patagium, n., 1) a fold of skin between the fore 
and hind limbs of certain flying mammals; 2) a 
fold of skin between the upper arm and fore- 
arm of birds. — ML., fr. L, patagium , ‘a gold 
edging or border’, fr. Gk. *K(zi:cfxelo^, of s.m., 
fr. Ttaxayo?, ‘clatter, clash’, which is of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives : patagi-al , patagi-ate, adjs. 
patavinity, n., 1) peculiarities of the dialect of 
Patavium (now Padua), as seen in Livy’s wri- 
tings; hence 2) provincialism. — L. patavinitas , 
fr. Patavium. For the ending see the suffixes -ine 
and -ity. 

patch, n., a piece of cloth, etc., used to mend an- 
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other material — ME. pacche, patche , prob. 
variants of peche, ‘piece’, fr. Northern F.pieche, 
which corresponds to F. piece , ‘piece’ ; patch lit. 
means ‘piece, piece of cloth’. See piece. 
Derivatives : patch , tr. v. s patch-er , n. s patch-ery , 
n., patch-y, adj., patch-i-ly , adv., patch-i-ness, n. 
patch, n., a fool; a clown. — Perh. fr. It. pazzo, 
‘fool’, which possibly derives fr. OHG. barzjan 
(whence MHG. barzen ), ‘to rave’, through the 
medium of VL. *parziare. For the assimilation 
of the r cp. It. dosso, fr. L. dorsum , ‘back’, 
patchouli, n., 1) an Indian plant of the mint fam- 
ily; 2) the perfume obtained from its oil. — Lit. 
‘green leaf’, fr. Tamil packai , ‘green’ and ilai , 
‘leaf’. 

pate, n., the head — ME., of unknown origin. 
pat£, n., small pie. — F., fr. OF. paste. See pasty, 
n., and cp. patty. 

-pated, combining form meaning ‘having a pate 
or head of a specified kind — See pate and *ed. 
pat£ de foie gras, paste made of the livers of 
fattened geese — F., lit. ‘pie of fat liver’, 
patella, n., 1) a small pan; 2) the kneecap ( anat .); 
3) a panlike formation ( bot . and zool .) — L., 
‘small pan or dish; kneepan’, dimin. of patina, 
patena, ‘a broad, shallow dish or pan’, fr. Gk. 
TraTavy), of s.m. See paten and -ella. 
Derivatives: patell-ar, patell-ate, patell-ine, adjs. 
patelliform, adj. — Compounded of patella and 
L. forma , ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
paten, n., a metal plate — ME. paten , pa tin, fr. 
OF. patene , fr. L. patena, patina, ‘a broad, 
shallow dish or pan’, from Gk. naTdcv7], of s.m., 
assimilated fr. *7i£xava, lit. ‘something spread 
out’, fr. 7C£TotvvuvaL, ‘to spread out’. See patent 
and cp. patella, patina. 

patency, n. — Formed from next word with $uff. 
-cy. 

patent, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) patent , fr. L. 
patentem, acc. of patens , pres. part, of patere, 
‘to lie open’ (in some meanings through the me- 
dium of F. patent). L. patere is rel. to patulus, 
‘extended, open’, and cogn. with Gk. Tcexawd- 
vca, ‘to spread out’, 7rsxaXov, ‘leaf’, fr. I.-E. 
base *pet-, ‘to spread’, whence also ON .fadmr, 
‘embrace, bosom’, OE .fsedm, ‘embrace, bosom, 
fathom’. See fathom and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see suff. -ent. 

Derivatives: patent , n. and tr. y., patent-able, 
adj,, patent-abil-ity , n., patent-abl-y , adv., 
patent-ee, n., patent-ly , adv., patent-or , n. 
pater, n., father {schoolboy slang ) — L. pater , 
‘father’. See father and cp. words there referred 
to. 

pater, n. — Short for paternoster, 
patera, n,, broad, flat vessel used by the Romans 
for pouring libations — L., fr. patere , ‘to lie 
open’. See patent. 

pateriform, adj., having the form of a saucer — 
Compounded of patera and L. forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See form, n. 

paterfamilias, n. — L. paterfamilias , ‘master of a 
house, head of a family’, compounded of pater , 
‘father’, and familias , ancient genitive of familia, 
‘family’. See pater ‘father’, and family and cp. 
materfamilias. 

paternal, adj., fatherly — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L .paternus, ‘of a father, fatherly’, fr. pater. 
See pater and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: paternal-ism ., n., paternal-ist , n., 
paternal-ist-ic, adj., paternal-ist-ic-al-ly, adv., 
pater nal-ly, adv., pater nal-ity, n., pater nal-ize, 
tr. v. 

paternity, n. — OF. (= F.) paternite , fr. Late L. 
paternitatem , acc. of paternitas, ‘paternity’. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

paternoster, n., the Lord’s Prayer — L. pater 
noster , ‘our father’. See pater and nostrum. 
Derivatives: paternoster , intr. v., paternoster-er, 
n. 

path, n. — ME., fr. OE.p&p, rel. to OFris. path, 
MDu.pflt, Du .pad, OH Q.pfad, MHG./j/a/, G. 
Pfad, ‘path’. These Teut. words are prob. of Ira- 
nian origin; cp. Avestic pa&a, ‘way’, and see 
find. Cp. also pad, ‘road’, paddle, pons. 
Derivatives : path-ed, path-less , adjs. 
path-, form of patho- before a vowel. 

-path, combining form denoting 1) one suffering 



from a certain type of disease as in neuropath -, 
2) one versed in a certain type of treatment as in 
hydropath ( med .) — Gk, -Tta-fH)!;, fr. 7ra&o<;, ‘suf- 
fering’. See pathos. 

pathetic, adj,, arousing pity — L. patheticus, fr. 
Gk. Trotfl-YjTi.xoi;, ‘capable of emotion’, fr. ttoc- 
■8^x6?, ‘subject to suffering’, verbal adj. of 
7Toc8etv, ‘to suffer’. See pathos. 

Derivatives: pathetic , n., pathetic-al , adj., 
pathetic-al-ly , adv., pathetic-al-ness , n. 
patho-, before a vowel path-, combining form de- 
noting ‘suffering’ or ‘disease’, as in pathology — 
Gk. ttoc&o-, fr. ita8o<;, ‘a suffering’. See pathos, 
pathogen, n., a bacterium producing disease — 
Compounded of Gk. tox8 o;, ‘a suffering’, and 
-ycvrjc, ‘produced by’, used in its modern sense: 
‘producing’. See pathos and -gen. 
pathogenesis, n., production of a disease {med.) 

— Medical L., compounded of patho- and Gk. 
yevEau;, ‘origin, source, birth, descent, race’. 
See pathos and genesis. 

pathogenetic, adj., producing disease — See prec. 
word and -genetic. 

pathogenic, adj., pathogenetic — See pathogenesis 
and -genic. 

pathogeny, n., pathogenesis. — Compounded of 
patho- and -geny. 

pathognomonic, adj., characteristic or symptom- 
atic of a certain disease. — Gk. 7ca8oYV<*>- 
{jIOvikoc, ‘skilled in judging of affections or dis- 
eases’, compounded of 7ra8o?, ‘suffering’, and 
yvc ip.6)V, ‘one that knows’. See pathos, gnomon 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

pathological, also pathologic, adj. — Gk. not. .- 
8oXoyi>t6(;, ‘treating of disease’, introduced into 
English by Robert Boyle (1627-91). See pathol- 
ogy, -ic and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: pathological-ly , adv. 
pathologico-, combining form used in the sense of 
‘pathological and’. — Fr. Gk. 7Ta8oXoyi.x6s, 
‘treating of disease’. Sfie prec. word, 
pathology, n., the science treating of diseases. — 
F. pathologic, fr. Medical L. pathologia , ‘study 
of disease’, fr. rra&oc;, ‘a suffering’, and -Xoyta, 
fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’; see 
pathos and -logy. Cp. Gk. 7ta8oXoyix^ (scil. 
x£xvtj), ‘the science of diseases’. (Gk. ttocD-o- 
Xoyta means ‘the study of the passions’.) 
pathos, n., the quality that arouses pity or sorrow 

— Gk. 7rdt8o<;, ‘suffering, passion, misfortune, 

calamity’, rel. to nra8elv, tv, ‘to suffer’, 

7Tev&o<;, ‘grief, sorrow’, and prob. cogn. with 
Lith. kenciu, kgsti, Lett, ciesu, ciest, ‘to suffer’, 
Lith. pakanta, ‘patience’, kancia , ‘suffering, 
pain’, OIr. sessaim, cessim, ‘I suffer’. Cp. pa- 
thetic, patho-, -pathy, nepenthe. 

-pathy, also -pathia, combining form used to de- 
note ‘suffering, disease, curative treatment’, as 
in allopathy , homeopathy , osteopathy. — L. 

- pathia , fr. Gk. -7ra8eia, fr. rcaHot;, ‘suffering’. 
See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -eta, 
ria). 

patibulary, adj., pertaining to the gallows {rare). 

— Formed with adj. suff. -ary fr. L. patibulum, 
‘gallows’, prop, ‘that which is extended’, fr. 
patere , ‘to be open’. See patent. 

patience, n. — ME .pacience, fr. OF . patience, pa- 
tience (F. patience ), fr. L. patientia , ‘patience, 
endurance’, fr. pattern, gen. - entis . See next word 
and -ce. 

patient, adj. — ME. patient, fr. OF. patient (F. 
patient ), fr. L. patientem , acc. of pattens , ‘suf- 
fering’, pres. part, of patior , pad, ‘to suffer’, fr. 
I.-E. base *pe -, *p e -, ‘to damage, injure, hurt’, 
whence also L. paene, ‘almost, nearly’, paenitere, 
‘to cause to repent’, paenitet me, ‘it causes me to 
repent’, i.e. ‘I repent’, penuria {paenuria), ‘want, 
need’, Gk. 7x?5(xa, ‘suffering, misery, woe’. Cp. 
passion, passive, compassion, compatible, pen- 
ance, peninsula, penitent, penitentiary, penulti- 
mate, penumbra, penury, punish. For the ending 
see suff. -ent. 

patina, n., a broad dish, a pan {Roman antiq.) — 
L. patina, ‘a broad, shallow dish or pan’. See 

paten. 

patina, n., greenish film — F. patine, ‘patina’, fr. 
It. patina, which is of uncertain origin. It pos- 



sibly denoted orig. ‘tarnish formed on a metal 
dish’ and derives fr. L. patina, ‘dish’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: patin-ate , tr. and intr. v,, patin- 
ation, n., patine , n. and tr. v. , patin-ed , adj., patin- 
ize, tr. v., patin-ous, adj, 

patio, n., inner courtyard — Sp., derivative of L. 
patere, ‘to lie open’. See patent, 
patisserie, n., pastry shop ; pastry — F. patisserie, 
‘pastry shop’, fr. pdtissier , ‘pastry shop propri- 
etor’, fr. pdtisser, ‘to prepare pastry’, fr. VL. 
*pasticidre , fr. *pasticium, ‘pasty’. See paste, ‘an 
adhesive compound’, and -ery and cp. pasty, n., 
pate. 

pato, n., the Muscovy duck — Sp. and Port., 
‘duck, drake, gander’, fr. Arab. bdtta h , ‘duck’, 
patois, n., a provincial dialect — F., prob. formed 
fr. patte , ‘paw, foot’, with suff. -ois (fr. L. - ensis ) 
[the same suff. appears in adjectives like North- 
ern F. frangois (F. frangais), ‘French’, etc.] ; so 
called with reference to the clumsy manner of 
those speaking it. Cp. F. pataud , ‘clumsy, 
loutish’, which is also a derivative of patte , ‘paw, 
foot’. See patten and cp. words there referred to. 
patola, n., a silk cloth {India) — OI. patolah , 
prob. fr. Malayalam pattuda, ‘a silk cloth’, 
patri-, combining form meaning ‘father’. — L. 
patri from the stem of pater, gen. patris, ‘fa- 
ther’. See father and cp. pater, 
patrial, adj., pertaining to one’s fatherland. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. patria, ‘father- 
land’, fr. pater, gen. patris. See patri-. 
patriarch, n., a father who rules his family or 
tribe. — ME. patriarch , fr. OF. patriarche, fr. 
Late L. patriarcha, fr. Gk. 7taxpiapX'»K, ‘father 
of a race’, fr. 7taxpia, ‘family, lineage’, and 
-dtpx^j?, ‘leader’. The first element derives fr. 
7raxif;p> gen. 7caxpo<;, ‘father’; see father. For the 
second element see -arch. Cp. matriarch. 
Derivatives: patriarch, intr. v., patriarch-ism, n., 
patriarch-ist , n. 

patriarchal, adj. — Late L. patriarchalis, fr. pa- 
triarcha. See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
patriarchate, n. — ML. patriarchdtus, fr. Late L. 
patriarcha. See patriarch and subst. suff. -ate.^ 
patriarchess, n. — F. patriarchesse, fr. patriarche. 

See patriarch and 1st -ess. 
patriarchic, also patriarchical, adj. — Late L. pa- 
triarchies, fr. Gk. TCaxpiapxtxiq, ‘belonging to 
the patriarch’, fr. 7raxptapxT)?. See patriarch and 
-ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: patriarchical-ly, adv. 
patriarchy, n. — Gk. uaxptapxtoe, fr. nctTpi&pyric,, 
‘patriarch’. See patriarch and -y (representing 
Gk. -ta). 

Patricia, fern. PN. — L., prop. fern, of patricius , 
‘patrician, noble’. See Patrick, 
patrician, n. — ME. patricion , fr. MF. (= F.) pa- 
tricien, fr. L .patricius, ‘of the rank of the patres, 
fathers, i.e., senators; patrician, noble’, fr. pa- 
tres, ‘fathers, senators’, pi. of pater , ‘father, 
chief’. See father and -an and cp. Patrick, Pa- 
tricia. 

Derivative: patrician , adj. 
patriciate, n. — L. patriciatus, ‘patriciate’, ft. pa- 
tricius. See patrician, adj., and subst. suff. -ate. 
patricide, n., one who kills his father. — Com- 
pounded of L. pater , gen. patris, ‘father’, and 
-clda, ‘killer’, fr. caedere, ‘to kill’. See pater and 
-cide, ‘killer’, and cp. parricide, 
patricide, n., a murder of one’s father. — Com- 
pounded of L. pater, gen. patris, ‘father’, and 
-cidium, ‘killing’, fr. caedere, ‘to kill’. See prec. 
wbrd and -cide, ‘killing’. 

Patrick, masc. PN. — OIr. Patrice (Ir. Padraig), 
fr. L. patricius, ‘patrician, noble’, fr. pater, gen. 
patris, ‘father’. See patrician, adj., and cp. Pa- 
tricia. 

patrilineal, adj., pertaining to, or descended from, 
the paternal line — Compounded of L. pater, 
gen. patris, ‘father’, and linea, ‘line’. See father, 
line and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: patrilineal-ly , adv. 
patrimonial, adj. — F., fr. Late L. patrimonial ii, 
fr. L. patri mo niunrTSee next word and adj-. suff. 
-al. 

Derivative: patrimonial-ly , adv. 
patrimony, n., anything inherited from a father or 
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an ancestor. — ME. patrimoigne, fr. OF. (= F.) 
patrimoine , fr. L. patrimonium, ‘an estate inher- 
ited from a father, patrimony’, formed fr. pater, 
gen. patris, ‘father’, with suflf. - monium . See fa- 
ther and -mony and cp. words there referred to. 
patriot, n. — MF. (= F.) patriote , fr. Late L. 
pa tr iota, fr. Gk. rarpiGiTT]?, ‘fellow country- 
man’, fr. Tidtxptos, ‘of one’s fathers’, fr. 7caT7)p, 
gen. 7raTp 6q, ‘father’. See father and cp. com- 
patriot. 

Derivatives: patriot-eer , n. and intr. v., patriot- 
ism, n. 

patriotic, adj. — F. patriotique , fr. Late L. pa- 
tridticus, fr. Gk. 7raTpi<imx6<;, ‘pertaining to a 
patriot or to one’s country’, fr. TcotTpuoTT)?. See 
prec. word and adj. suflf. -ic. 

Derivatives: patriotic-al, adj., patriotic-al-ly , 
ad v., patriot-ics, n. pi. 

patristic, adj., pertaining to the fathers of the 
Christian church — Formed with suff. -istic fr. 
Gk. mxTTjp, gen. Traxp 6<z, or L. pater, gen. patris , 
‘father’. See father. 

patrol, intr. and tr. v. — F . patrouiller, ‘to patrol’, 
orig. meaning ‘to trample, paddle in mud’, and 
.a var. of patouiller , fr. patte, ‘paw, foot’. See 
patten and cp. words there referred to. 
patrol, n. — F. patrouille, back formation fr. pa- 
trouiller. See prec. word. 

Derivative : patrol-er , n. 

patron, n. — ME., ‘patron; pattern’, fr. MF. ( = 
F.) patron , fr. L. patronum, acc. of patronus, ‘pro- 
tector’, fr. pater , gen. patris y ‘father’. See father 
and cp. padrone, patroon, pattern, which are 
doublets of patron. 

Derivatives: patron , tr. v., patronage (q.v.), 
patron-al y Sidy, patronate (q.\.),patron-ize, tr. v., 
patron-iz-er y n., patron-iz-ation y n., patron-iz- 
ing y n., patron-iz-ing-ly, adv., patron-ly y adj. 
patronage, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. ML .pa- 
tronaticum, fr. Late L. patronatus, ‘patronship, 
patronage’, fr. L. patronus. See patron and -age 
and cp. patronate. 

Derivative : patron-age y tr. v. 
patronate, n. — Late L. patronatus, ‘patronship, 
patronate’. See patronage and subst. suff. -ate. 
patronite, n., a vanadium sulfide (mineral.) — 
Named after Antenor Rizo Patrona of Peru who 
first discovered the vanadium in it. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

patronymic, adj., derived from the name of a fa- 
ther — Late L. patronymicus y fr. Gk. Traxpto- 
vopaxos, ‘derived from one’s father’s name’, fr. 
roxxTjp, gen. 7taxp6<;, ‘father’, and 6vupE.cc, dia- 
lectal form of ovopca, ‘name’. See father and cp. 
onomato-. Cp. also metronymic. 

Derivatives: patronymic y n., patronymic-al-ly y 
adv. 

patroon, n., a person who held a large estate with 
manorial rights granted by the old Dutch gov- 
ernment of New York and New Jersey. — Part- 
ly fr. F. patron , partly fr. Du. patroon (which is 
also a loan word fr. F. patron). See patron. 
Derivative: patroon-ry , n. 
pattSe, pate, paty, adj., (said of a cross) having 
arms expanding toward the end (her.) — F. pat- 
tee, in croix pattee, lit. ‘a pawed cross’, i.e. ‘a 
cross the arms of which are expanded in the 
form of a paw’, fern, of patte, ‘having paws, 
pawed’, fr. patte, ‘paw, foot’. See next word, 
patten, n., a kind of wooden shoe; clog — ME. 
paten, fr. OF. patin [whence F. patin, ‘patten; 
skate’], fr. patte, ‘paw, foot’, from pre-Celtic 
*patta, a word of imitative origin. Cp. patois, 
patrol, pattee, paw, pud. 

patter, intr. v., to strike frequently; tr. v., to cause 
to patter — Freq. of pat, ‘to strike gently’. For 
the ending see freq. suff. -er. 

Derivative: patter , n. 

patter, tr. and intr. v., to mumble hurriedly, 
chatter. — ME. patren , patteren , orig. ‘to recite 
paternosters rapidly’; formed fr. pater, in the 
sense of paternoster. 

Derivatives : patter, n .,patter-er, n .,patter-ist, n. 
pattern, n. — ME. patron , fr. OF. patron, ‘patron, 
person serving as an example, pattern’. See pa- 
tron. 

Derivatives: pattern, tr. v., pattern-ed, adj., 
pattern-er , n., pattern-ing, n., patter n-ize, v., 



pattern-y , adj. 

patty, n., small pie — F. pdti, fr. OF. paste. See 
pate and cp. pasty, n. 

patulous, adj., spread out, extended — L. pat ulus, 
‘spread out, extended’, rel. to patere , ‘to lie 
open’, and cogn. with Gk. TtExavvuvai, ‘to spread 
out’, ON. fadmr, ‘embrace, bosom’, OE .fsedm, 
‘embrace, bosom, fathom’. See fathom and cp. 
words there referred to. For E. -ous, as equiv- 
alent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: patulous-ly, adv., patulous-ness, n. 
paty, adj. — See pattee. 

paucity, n., fewness, scarcity. — ME . paucite, fr. 
MF. (= F.) paucite, fr. L. paucitatem, acc. of 
paucitds, ‘fewness, scarcity’, fr. paucus, ‘few, lit- 
tle’, which is rel. to L. paullus, later spelled 
paulus , ‘little’, parvus , ‘small, little’, the first ele- 
ment in pau-per, ‘poor’, and cogn. with Gk. 
7raupo<;, ‘few, little’, Goth, fawai, OE. feawe, 
‘few’. See few and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also poco. For the ending see suff. -ity. 
paughty, adj., haughty; pert (Scor.) — A blend of 
proud and haughty. 

Paul, masc. PN. ; name of the apostle of Chris- 
tianity to the Gentiles — L. Paulus, a Roman 
surname of the Aemilian gens, prob. fr. paulus , 
‘little’. See paulo-post-future. 
pauldron, n., a piece of armor to protect the 
shoulder. — ME. polrond, fr. OF. espauleron , fr. 
espaule (F. epaule), ‘shoulder’. See epaulet, 
paulin, n. — Aphetic for tarpaulin. 

Paulina, fem. PN. — Fem. of Paulinus (q.v.) 
Pauline, adj., pertaining to the apostle Paul. — L. 
Paulinus , fr. Paulus. See Paul and -ine (repre- 
senting L. -in us). 

Paulinus, masc. PN. — L., lit. ‘belonging to Pau- 
lus’. See Paul and prec. word, 
paulo-post-future, future perfect tense in Greek 
grammar. — Lit. ‘the future a little later’. The 
first element is abl. of L. paullus , later spelled 
paulus, ‘little’ (whence the dimin. pauxillum, 
‘very little’), which is rel. to paucus, ‘few, little’; 
see paucity. For the other two elements see post-, 
resp. future. 

Paulownia, n., a genus of Chinese trees (hot.) — 
ModL., named after the Russian princess Anna 
Paulowna (1795-1865), daughter of Czar Paul 1. 
For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
paunch, n., abdomen, belly. — ME. paunche , fr. 
OF. panche, var. of pance (F. panse), fr. L. pan- 
ticem, acc. of pant ex, ‘paunch’, which is prob. 
rel. to panus, ‘swelling’, panic ulus, ‘tuft, panicle’. 
See panicle. 

Derivatives: paunch, tr. v., paunch-ed, adj., 
paunch-ful , a.dy, paunch- y, a.d].,paunch-i-ly, adv., 
paunch-i-ness, n. 

pauper, n., a person who depends on charity; a 
very poor person — L., ‘poor’, for *pauc{o)-pars, 
lit. ‘he who acquires little’, fr. paucus, ‘little, 
few’, and the stem of par id, par ere, ‘to bring 
forth, produce; to acquire, gain’. For the first 
element see few, for the second see parent. See 
also poor, which is a doublet of pauper. 
Derivatives: pauper, adj., pauper-dom , n., 
pauper-ed, adj ., pauper-ism, n.,pauper-ize, tr. v., 
pauper-iz-ation, n. 

pausation, n., the act of pausing. — Late L. pau- 
sdtio, gen. -dnis, fr. pausdt-(um), pp. stem of 
pausdre. See pause, v., and -ion. 
pause, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. L .pausa, ‘stop, cessa- 
tion’, fr. Gk. rcauou;, ‘stopping, ceasing’, fr. 
ttocueiv, ‘to cause to cease’, which is prob. cogn. 
with OPruss. pausto, ‘wild’, OSlav./utf/w, ‘waste, 
deserted’, pustiti, ‘to leave, to let’; see Solmsen, 
Indogermanische Forschungen XXXI, 483. The 
ending - a in L. pausa (for -is fr. Gk. TcaOcrtc; ) is 
prob. due to the analogy of the synonym mora. 
Cp. pose, ‘to place’. 

Derivatives : paus-al, adj ., pause-less, did'}., pause- 
less-ly, adv. 

pause, intr. v. — Either fr. pause, n., or fr. Late L. 
pausdre, ‘to halt, cease, pause’, or fr. F. pauser, 
‘to pause’ (which itself derives fr. Late L. 
pausdre). 

pavage, n., 1) the act of paving; 2) tax to pay for 
the paving of streets, etc. — F., fr. paver, ‘to 
pave’. See pave and -age. 
pavan, n., 1) a slow, stately dance; 2) the music 



for this dance — F. pavane, fr. Sp. pavana, fr. 
pavo , ‘peacock’, fr. L. pavps, a secondary form 
of pavo, ‘peacock’ (see pavonine) ; so called from 
the character of this dance, 
pave, tr. v. — ME .paven, fr. OF. (= F.) paver , fr. 
VL. *pavare (whence also OProven?. pavar), 
corresponding to L. pavire, ‘to beat, ram, tread 
down’, which is rel. to pavere, ‘to tremble’, lit. 
‘to be struck down’, prob. also to putare, ‘to cut, 
trim, prune, lop’, and cogn. with Lith. piauju , 
piauti, .‘to cut’, piuklas , ‘saw’. See putative and 
cp. pit, ‘cavity’, putamen. 

Derivatives: pav-er, n., pav-ing, n. 
pave, n., pavement — F., prop. pp. of paver, ‘to 
pave’, used as a noun. See prec. word, 
pavement, n. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.), fr. VL. 
*pavamentum, fr. * pavar e, ‘to pave’, correspond- 
ing to L. pavimentum , ‘a beaten floor’, fr. pavire, 
‘to beat, ram’. See paye and -ment. 

Derivatives : pavement-er , n. 

Pavia, n., a genus of trees and shrubs, now form- 
ing part of the genus Aesculus ( bot .) — ModL,, 
named after the Dutch botanist Peter Paaw 
(latinized into Pavinus) (1564-1617). 
pavilion, n. — ME . pavilon, fr. MF. (= F.) pavil- 
ion, fr. L. papilionem, acc. of papilio, ‘butterfly’, 
used in the Middle Ages to denote a tent, be- 
cause it resembles a butterfly with outstretched 
wings. See Papilio. 

Derivative: pavilion, tr. v. 
pavior, paviour, n., paver. — ME. pavier , fr. pa- 
ven, ‘to pave’. See pave and -ier. 
pavis, pavise, n.» a large shield — ME. pa vis, 
pavise , fr. OF. paveis (F. pavois), ‘shield’, fr. 
Olt. (= It.) pavese fr. Pavese , ‘of Pavia’; so 
called because originally made in Pavia, Italy. 
Pavo, n., 1) the genus of the peacocks ( zool .); 2) 
name of a southern constellation. — L. pavo, 
‘peacock’. See peacock and cp. pavonine, 
pavonated, adj., of the color of the peacock — Fr. 
L. pavo, gen. pavonis, ‘peacock’. See prec. word 
and the adj. suff. -ate and -ed. 
pavonazzo, adj., of the color of a peacock. — It., 
lit. ‘peacock-like’, fr. pavone, ‘peacock’, fr. L. 
pavonem, acc. of pavo, ‘peacock’. See peacock 
and cp. next word. 

pavonine, adj., related to, or resembling, a pea- 
cock. — L. pavoninus, ‘of, or like, a peacock’, fr. 
pavo, gen. pavonis, ‘peacock’. See peacock and 
-ine (representing L. -inus). 
paw, n. — ME. pawe, powe, fr. MF. poue , from a 
pre-Celtic form *pauta (whence also Proven?. 
pauta and Catal. pote, MDu. poot, pote , Du. 
poot, G. Pfote, ‘paw’), which is prob. of imitative 
origin. Cp. patois, patrol, pattee,* patten, pud. 
Derivatives: paw , tr. and intr. v., paw-er, n., 
paw-ing, n. 

pawk, n., trick (Scot.) — Of unknown origin. 
Derivatives \pawk-y, adj., pawk-i-ly, ad v.,pawk- 
i-ness, n. 

pawl, n., a bar preventing a capstan from recoil- 
ing — Prob. fr. F. ipaule, ‘shoulder’. See epaulet 
and cp. pauldron. 

Derivative: pawl, tr. v. 

pawl, n., a small tent with two poles and steep, 
sloping sides (India). — Hind, pal, ‘a shelter’, fr. 
OI. patalam , ‘cover, roof’, which is prob. rel. to 
OI. patalt, ‘woven cloth’, 
pawn, n., piece of least value at chess. — ME. 
poune,pown, fr. OF. paon, a var. of peon, fr. ML. 
pedonem, acc. of pedo , ‘foot soldier’ (whence al- 
so It. pedone, Sp. pe6n, ‘foot soldier, pawn’), fr. 
L. pis, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. peon, 
pioneer. 

pawn, n., pledge — ME. pautt, fr. OF. pan, also 
pand, ‘piece of cloth’, later used also in the sense 
of ‘pledge’, fr. L. pannum, acc. of pannus , ‘piece 
of cloth’, which is cogn. with Goth, fana, ‘piece 
of cloth’, OS. fano , of s.m., Gk. rt^vo?, ‘web’, 
7tr)V7), ‘web, bobbin’. OHG. pfant (whence 
MHG. pfant, G. Pfand), OS., MDu. pand, pant 
(whence Du. pand), OFris. pand, pond, ‘pledge’, 
are loan words fr. OF. pan , panel. Cp. fanon, 
gonfalon, vane. Cp. also pane, panel, panuelo, 
Penelope, penology. 

Derivatives: pawn, tr. v., pawn-able, adj., pawn- 
age, n., pawn-ee, n., pawn-er, n. 
pawnee, n., water (Anglo-Ind.) — Hind, pdni. 
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‘water’, rel. to OI. pdti , ‘drinks’, panam, ‘drink’, 
pibati, ‘drinks’, and cogn. with Gk. tuvsiv, ‘to 
drink’, L. potare and bibere , ‘to drink’. See 
bibulous, and cp. poison, potable, potion. 

pax, n., 1) peace; (cap.) the goddess of peace in 
Roman mythology; 2) a tablet representing a 
religious subject ( R.C.Ch .) — L. pax, gen. pads, 
‘peace’. See peace. 

paxilla, n., a pillarlike spine (zool.) — ModL., fr. 
L. paxillus , ‘a small stake, a peg’, dimin. formed 
fr. pal us, ‘strake, pale’, which stands for *pacslos 
and is rel. to paciscor, pacisci, ‘to make a treaty’, 

pax, gen. pads , ‘peace’. See pact and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives : paxill-ar , paxill-ate, adjs. 
paxwax, n., the nuchal ligament of mammals. — 
ME., dissimiiated fr. ME. fax wax, which is 
prob. a compound of fax , ‘hair’ (fr. OE. feax ), 
and wax, ‘growth’ (fr. waxen, ‘to grow’). The 
first element is rel. to ON. fax, ‘mane’, OHG. 
fahs, ‘hair’, and to ON .fxr (for *faheza), ‘sheep’, 
fr. I.-E. base *pek-, ‘to pluck (wool or hair)’, 
whence also Gk. ‘fleece’, L.pecus, ‘cattle, 

flock’, pexus, ‘woolly’, pecten, ‘comb’. See fee, 
‘cattle, money’, and cp. words there referred to. 
For the second element see wax, ‘to grow’. 

pay, tr. and intr. v., to requite, reward — ME. 
paien, payen, fr. OF. paier, paer (F. payer), fr. 
L. pacdre , ‘to pacify, appease’, in VL. also ‘to 
pay’, fr. pax, gen. pads, ‘peace’. See pact and cp. 
peace. 

Derivatives: pay, n. (q.v.), pay-able, adj., pay- 
ee, n., pay-er, n., pay-ing, n., payment (q.v.) 
pay, n. — ME. paye , pay, fr. OF. paie (F. paye), 
back formation fr. paier, paer . See prec. word. 

pay, tr. v., to coat with pitch ( naut .) — Obsol. F. 
peier, ‘to coat with pitch’, fr. OF. peter, fr. L. 
picare, fr. pix, gen. picis, ‘pitch’, which is cogn. 
with Gk. kLgool, (for *irUta), ‘pitch’. See pitch, 
‘a resinous substance’. 

payable, adj. — ME. paiable, fr. OF. palable, fr. 
paier , ‘to pay’. See pay, ‘to requite’, and -able. 
Derivatives: payabil-ity, n., payable-ness, n., 
payabl-y , adv. 

payetan, n. — Inexact var. of payyetan. 
payment, n. — ME. payement, payment, fr. MF. 
(= F.) paiement , fr. payer , ‘to pay’. See pay, ‘to 
requite’ and -ment. 

paynim, n., a pagan, heathen (archaic). — ME. 
painim, fr. OF. palenime, fr. Late L. pdganismus, 
‘heathenism’, fr. paganus , ‘heathen’. See paga- 
nism. 

payola, n., 1) an undercover payment or graft 
given in return for a commercial favor; 2) the 
practice of giving payolas. — Prob. formed fr. 
pay with suff. -ola. The same suff. appears also 
in pianola. 

paysage, n., landscape. — F., fr. pays , ‘country’, 
fr. OF. pais, of s.m.,*fr. L .pagus, ‘province, dis- 
trict’. See pagan and -age and cp. peasant, 
payyetan, also spelled payetan, n., an author of 
religious poems forming part of the Jewish lit- 
urgy on festivals and special Sabbaths. — 
Talm. Heb. payyetan, ‘poet*, in MedHeb. ‘writ- 
er of liturgic poems’, a hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
TcoiYjTYj^, ‘poet’ (see poet); and the Heb. suff. 
-an. Cp. piyyut. 

pe, n., name of the 17th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Heb. pe, pe h , lit. ‘moujjt’, so called 
in allusion to the ancient Hebrew form of this 
letter. 

pea, n. — Back formation fr. ME. pese, pees, ‘a 
pea’, the s having been mistaken for the plural 
suff. ; see pease. For similar back formations cp. 
cherry ; Chinee , gentry, marquee , pry , ‘lever’, 
row, ‘noise’, sash, ‘framework’, shay, sherry, 
shimmy, skate, trews. 

peace, n. — ME. pais , pees , fr. OF. pais (F. paix), 
fr. L. pacem, acc. of pax , ‘peace’, which is rel. to 
pacisci, ‘to make a treaty’. See pact and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. appease, pace, 
‘with the leave of’, pacify, pax. 

Derivatives: peaceable (q.v.), peace-ful, adj., 
peace-ful-ly, adv., peace-ful- ness, n., peace-less , 
adj ., peace-less-ly, adv., peace-less-ness, n. 
peaceable, adj. — ME. peisible, fr. OF. (= F.) 
paisible, fr. pais, ‘peace’. See peace and -able. 
Derivatives : peaceaBl-y , adv., peaceable-ness , n. 



peach, n., the fruit of the tree Amygdalus Persica. 
— ME. peche, fr. OF. pesche (F. peche), fr. 
Late L. persica, taken for a fern. sing, noun, but 
orig. pi. of L. Persicum (malum or pomum), 
‘Persian apple’, resp. ‘Persian fruit’, fr. Persia , 
‘Persia’; cp. It .pesca. Rum. piersecd , O Proven?. 
persega , presega, Catal. presec, which all derive 
fr. VL. persica. Cp. Parsee, Persian, perse. 
Derivatives: peach-en, adj., peach-er, n., peach- 
ery, n., peach-let, n. peach-y , adj., peach-i-ness, 
n. 

peach, intr. v., to inform against (slang) — Aphet- 
ic for appeach (q.v.) 

peacock, n. — ME. pecok, fr. OE. pdwa, pea, 
‘peacock’, and coc, cocc, ‘cock’. The first ele- 
ment derives fr. L. pavo, gen .pavonis, ‘peacock’ 
[whence also OHG. pfawo (MHG. pfdwe, pfd, 
G. Pfau), MLG. pdwe, Du. pauw and OSlav. 
pavu\, which, together with Gk. raw?, prob. 
comes ult. fr. Tamil tokei, togei (whence also 
Heb. tukkiyylm, ‘peacocks’). The initial p- in L. 
pavo is due to imitative influence; cp. L. pau- 
puld, ‘the natural sound of the peacock’. Cp. 
Pavo, pavonazzo, pavonine, ponceau, ‘corn 
poppy’. For the second element see cock. 
Derivatives: peacock, intr. v., peacock-ery , n., 
peacock-ish, peacock-like, peacock-y, adjs. 
peag, n., beads made of shells. — Aphetic for 
Algonquian wampum peag, ‘white strings’. See 
wampum. 

pea jacket, n. — MDu. pie (Du.pij), ‘pea jacket’, 
peak, n., a pointed top. — A var. of pike, ‘sharp 
point’. 

Derivatives: peak , tr. \.,peak-ed ', adj., peak-ed- 
ly , adv., peak-ed-ness, n., peak-er, n., peak-y , 
adj. 

peak, intr. v., to shrink, waste away. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivative : peak-ed , adj. 

peak, tr. v., to raise vertically (naut.) — Back for- 
mation fr. apeak (q.v.) 

peal, n., sound of bells — Aphetic for appeal. 
Derivative : peal, intr. and tr. v. 

pean, n. — See palan. 

pear, n. — ME. pere, for OE. pere, fr. VL. per a, 
(whence also OF. peire, F. poire), var. of pira, 
fem. sing., for L. pira , pi. of pirum , ‘pear’, 
which is a loan word from an unknown source, 
whence also Gk. dfanov, ‘pear’, &mo<z, ‘pear tree’. 
Cp.Perilla, perry, pyriform, Pyrus. Cp. alsoApios. 
pearceite, n., a variety of geyserite (mineral.) — 
Named after the English metallurgist Dr. 
Richard Pearce of Denver. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

pearl, n,, a concretion in the shell of various mol- 
lusks, used as a gem. — ME. perle , fr. MF. 
(= F.) perle, prob. borrowed fr. It. perla , fr. 
VL. *perla (whence also OProven?., Sp. perla , 
Port, perola), which is a blend of L. perna, ‘ham, 
sea mussel, pearl’, and sphaerula , ‘a small ball’, 
dimin. of sphaera, ‘ball’. L. perna stands for 
*persnd and is cogn. with OI. pdrfnify, ‘heel’, 
Avestic pashna- ‘heel’, Gk. Trrepvr;, Goth .fairz- 
na , OHG. fersana, MHG. versene , verse, G. 
Verse, Du, verzenen (pi.), OS .fersna, OE.fiersn, 
of s.m. For L. sphaera see sphere. 

Derivatives: pearl, v., pearl-ed, adj., pearl-ish, 
adj., pearl-y, adj pearl-i-ness, n. 
pearl, n., one of a series of loops forming an 
edging on lace. — A var. of purl, 
pearlite, n., a alloy of carbon and iron (metall.) — 
F. perlite, formed fr. perle, ‘pearl’, with suff. 
-ite. See 1st pearl and subst. suff. -ite. 
Derivative: pearlit-ic, adj. 
pearlite, n., perlite. — See perlite, 
pearmain, n., a kind of apple. — ME. parmayn, 
fr. OF. permain , parmain , fr. VL. Parmdnus, ‘of 
Parma’, fr. L. Parma , a city^ in Italy. Cp. Par- 
mesan. 

peart, adj., 1) pert; brisk, lively, clever — A vaf. 
of pert. 

Derivatives: peart-ly , adv., pear-tness, n. 
peasant, n. — ME. paissaunt, fr. OF. paisant (F. 
paysari), which was formed — with change of 
suflix — fr. earlier paisenc , fr. pais (F .pays), ‘land, 
country’, fr. Late L. pagensis , ‘of a province or 
district’, fr. L. pagus, ‘province, district’; see 
pagan. OF. paisenc, paisant , orig, denoted man 



of a country. Cp. paysage. 

Derivative: peasant-ry , n. 
pease, n. — ME. pese , fr. OE. pise , ‘pea’, fr. L. 
pisum , fr. Gk. tugo?, ‘pea’, a word of Thraco- 
Phrygian origin. See Boisacq in M6moires de la 
soci£t6 de linguistique, 17, 58. The vowel of ME. 
pese shows the influence of OF. peis (whence F. 
pois), ‘pea’. Cp. pea, Pisum. 
peasecod, n., pea pod (archaic). — ME* pescodde, 
compounded of pese , ‘pease’, and codde, ‘husk, 
pod’, fr. OE. codde, ‘bag, shell, husk’. See pease 
and cod, ‘a small bag’. 

peat, n., a piece of partly decomposed vegetable 
matter. — ME. pete, fr. Anglo- L. peta , a word 
of Celtic origin, which is prob. rel. to ML. pecia , 
‘piece’. See piece. 

Derivatives: peat-ery, n.,peat-y, adj. 
peat, n., a pet (archaic) — Of uncertain origin; 
not related to pet. 

peavey, n., a hook (lumbering). — Named after 
its inventor Joseph Peavy. 
pebble, n. — ME. pobbel, pibbil, fr. OE. papol- 
(stari), ‘pebblestone’, which is prob. of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives : pebble, tr. \.,pebbl-ed, adj., pebbl-y, 
adj. 

pebrine, n., a silkworm disease. — F., fr. Pro- 
ven?. pebrino, fr. pebre, ‘pepper’, fr. L. piper. 
See pepper. 

pecan, n., 1) a kind of hickory; 2) its fruit (bot.) 
— Earlier paccan , fr. F. pacane , which is of 
Algonquian origin. 

peccable, adj., liable to sin. — ML. peccdbilis, 
formed on analogy of L. impeccdbilis , ‘impec- 
cable’, fr. L .peccare, ‘to sin’. See peccant and cp. 
impeccable. 

Derivative: peccabil-ity , n. 
peccadillo, n., a slight sin — Sp. pecadillo, dimin. 
of pecado, ‘sin’, fr. L. peccdtum, ‘fault, error, 
sin’, prop. neut. pp. of peccare, ‘to sin’, used as 
a noun. The spelling of peccadillo in English 
shows the influence of Latin. See peccant, 
peccancy, n., sinfulness ; sin. — Late L. peccantia, 
‘sin’, fr. L. peccans , gen. -antis. See next word 
and -cy. 

peccant, adj., sinful; wrong. — L. peccans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of peccare, ‘to sin’, which is of 
uncertain origin. It. possibly stands for *peccos, 
fr. *ped-cos , from the base of pes, gen. pedis, 
‘foot’, hence prop, means ‘to miss one’s footing, 
to stumble’. For form and sense development 
cp. L. man-cus, ‘maimed, crippled, lame’, fr. 
manus, ‘hand’. See foot and -ant. (See Saussure 
in Festskrift Thomsen, 206 1 , and Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., II, 269.) Cp. peccable, peccadillo, 
peccavi, impeccable. 

Derivatives: peccant-ly, adv., peccant-ness, n. 
peccary, n., piglike animal of South America. — 
Sp. pecari, of Caribbean origin, 
peccari, intr. v., I have sinned; n., a confession 
of guilt. — L. peccavi, ‘I have sinned’, pret. of 
peccare , ‘to sin’. See peccant, 
pech, intr. v., to pant; n., a pant, panting — ME. 
pechen, prob. of imitative origin, 
peck, n., name of a dry measure. — OF. pek, rel. 
to picot (whence F. picotin), ‘peck’, a word of 
uncertain origin. 

peck, tr. and intr. v., to strike, pick. — ME. 
pecken , a var. of pikken, ‘to pick’. See pick, ‘to 
pierce’. 

Derivatives: peck, n.,peck-er , n., peck-ish, adj., 
peck-ish-ly , adv., peck-ish-ness, n., peck-y, 
adj. 

peckhamite, n., an iron magnesium silicate (mine- 
ral.) — Named after the American chemist 
Stephen F. Peckham (1839-1916). For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

Pecksniff, n., an unctuous hypocrite — From 
Seth Pecksniff , , a character in Dickens’s Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

Derivatives: Pecksniff-ery, n. t Pecksniff -ian , 
adj., Pecksniff -ian-ism, n. 

Pecora, n. pi., name of a division of ungulate 
mammals (zool.) — L. pecora, ‘cattle’, pi. of 
pecus. See pecuniary and cp. pekin, ‘a civilian’, 
pectase, n., enzyme which turns pectin into pec- 
tic acid (chem.) — Abbreviation of pect( in)- 
(diast)a^e. 
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pectate, n., salt of pectic acid ( chem .) — See pec- 
tin and chem. suff. -ate. 

pecten, n., a comblike part, esp. one in the eyes 
of birds and reptiles ( zool .) — L. pecten, ‘comb’, 
rel. to pectere, ‘to comb’, and cogn. with Gk. 
n^xciv, Att. Ttexxeiv, ‘to comb, shear’, xxei?, 
gen. xxevd? (for *pkten-), ‘comb’, fr. I.-E. base 
*pek-, ‘to pluck (wool or hair)’. See fee, ‘cattle, 
money’, and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
peignoir. 

pectic, adj., of, or pertaining to, pectin. — Gk. 
7T7 )xtix6i;, ‘curdling’, fr. 7n)XT<Sq f ‘solid, thick, 
congealed, ’curdled’, verbal adj. of TryjYvuvai, ‘to 
make firm or solid’. See next word and -ic. 
pectin, n., a gelatinous substance obtained from 
certain fruits, forming the basis of fruit jellies. 
{chem.) — Coined by the French chemist Henri 
Braconnot (1781-1855) fr. Gk. mrjxxd?, ‘solid, 
thick, congealed, curdled’, verbal adj. of mqy- 
vuvat, ‘to make firm or solid’; fr. I.-E. base 
*pag~, *pak-, ‘to join together’, whence also L. 
pangere, 'to join, make firm’, pacisci, ‘to make a 
treaty’, pax , gen. pads , ‘peace’. See pact and cp. 
words there referred to. 

pectinate, adj., shaped, or having teeth, like a 
comb — L. pectinatus, pp. of pectinare , ‘to 
comb, card, hackle’, fr. pecten , gen. pectinis, 
‘comb’. See pecten and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivative: pectinat-ed, adj. 
pectination, n., state of being pectinated — 
Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. pectinatus , pp. 
of pectinare, *to comb’. See prec. word and -ion. 
pectineiLs, n. , a muscle arising from the pubis and 
inserted into the femur ( anat .) — Short for 
Medical L. musculus pectineus, lit. ‘muscle of 
the pubic region’, a name coined by Riolan fr. 
pecten , gen. -inis, ‘comb’, used also in the sense 
of ‘pubic bone’ ; see pecten. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Gk. xxel?, ‘comb; pubes; pudenda’, 
and see Joseph Hyrtl, Onamatologia anatomica, 
pp. 387-88. 

pectini-, combining form meaning ‘comb’, as in 
pectiniform. — Fr. L. pecten, gen. pectinis, 
‘comb’. See pecten. 

pectlnifonn, adj., comblike. — Compounded of 
pectini- and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
pectize, v., to coagulate. — See pectin and -ize. 

Derivative: pectiz-ation, n, 
pectolite, n., a sodium calcium silicate {mineral.) 

— G. Pektolith, compounded of Gk. mrptx6q, 
‘made firm, compacted ’(verbal adj. of rajyvuvat, 
‘to make firm’), and XtBo?, ‘stone’ ; so called in 
allusion to its appearance. See pact and -lite. 

pectoral, adj., pertaining to the breast, — MF. 
(= F.) pectoral , fr. L .pectordlis, ‘of the breast’, 
fr. pectus, gen. pectoris , ‘breast’, which is cogn. 
with Toch. A passdm, B p&scane (dual), ‘the 
breasts’. The L. and Toch. words possibly meant 
orig ‘the hairy part of the body’, fr. base *pek-, 
‘hairy, woolly’, whence also L. pecus, ‘cattle’, 
pectere , ‘to comb’. See fee, ‘cattle, money’, and 
cp. petronel,. petto, poitrel and the second ele- 
ment in parapet. 

pectoral, n., something worn on the breast; 
specif, the breast plate of the Jewish high priest. 
— * ME., fr. MF. (= F.) pectoral, fr. L. pectordle , 
neut. of pectordlis, ‘of the breast’, used as a 
noun. See pectoral, adj. 

pectose, n., a substance related to cellulose {chem.) 

— See pectin and subst. suff. -ose. 

peculate, tr. and intr. v., to steal; to embezzle — 
L. peculdtus , pp. of peculari , ‘to embezzle pub- 
lic money’, fr. peculium, ‘private property’, lit. 
‘property in cattle’. See peculiar and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: pecul-ation, n., peculator (q.v.) 
peculator, n., one who peculates. — L. peculator, 
‘embezzler of public money’, fr. peculdtus, pp. 
of peculari. See prec. word and agential suff. -or. 
peculiar, adj., 1) one’s own; 2) particular. — ME. 
peculier , fr. MF., or directly fr. L. peculiar is, ‘of, 
or relating to, private property’, fr. peculium, 
‘private property’, lit. ‘property in cattle’, fr. 
pecu{s ), ‘cattle’, whence pecunia, ‘money’. See 
pecuniary. 

Derivatives: peculiar-ism, n., peculiar-ity , n., 
peculiar- ize, tr. v., peculiar-ly , adv. 
pecuniary, adj., pertaining to, or involving, mon- 



ey — L. pecunidrius , ‘of, or pertaining to, 
money’, fr. pecunia, ‘money’, fr. pecu{s), ‘cattle’, 
which is cogn. witn OI. pasu-, ‘cattle’, Goth. 
faihu, ‘money, fortune’, OE. feoh , ‘cattle, 
money’, fr. I.-E. base +peku-, ‘the woolly ani- 
mal’, whence ‘sheep, cattle, property, money’. 
See fee and cp. Pecora. For the ending see adj. 
suff. -ary. 

ped-, form of pedo- before a vowel, 
pedagogic, pedagogical, adj. — Gk. TtaiSaya)- 
yix6t;, ‘suitable to a teacher’, fr. 7taiSocytoy6<;, 
‘teacher’. See pedagogue and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: pedagogical-ly, adv. 
pedagogics, n., pedagogy. — See prec. word and 
-ics. 

pedadogue, pedagog, n., teacher. — ME. peda- 
goge, fr. MF. pedagogue (F. pedagogue ), fr. L. 
paedagdgus , fr. Gk. Trai8ocya>y6<;, ‘slave who es- 
corted a boy from home to school and back 
again’, tutor, teacher’, for 7rai8<!>? ayoyic, 
‘leader of a child’, fr. rcat?, gen. 7caiS6<;, ‘child’, 
and dcyoiy6<; J ‘guide, leader’, fr. &ysiv, ‘to lead’. 
See pedo- and agent and cp. -agogue. 
Derivatives: pedagog{ue), tr. and intr. v., peda- 
gogic (q.v.), pedagog-ist , n.,pedagogue-ish, adj., 
pedagogue-ry , n. 

pedagogy, n. — MF. (= F.) pedagogic, fr. L.pae- 
dagogia, fr. Gk. 7ratSaytoy(a, ‘attendance on 
children, education, culture’, prop, ‘office of the 
KatSay<oy6<;’. See prec. word and -y (represent- 
ing Gk. -tot). 

pedal, adj., pertaining to the foot or feet. — L. 
pedalis, of, or pertaining to, the foot’, fr. pes, 
gen. pedis, ‘foot’, which is cogfi. with OI. pat , 
acc. padam, ‘foot’. Dor. Gk. txcoCj Att. Trout; 
(gen. tcoSo?), Goth, fotus, OE. fot, ‘foot’. See 
foot and cp. words there referred to. 
pedal, n., lever worked by the foot. — F. pddale, 
fr. It. pedale, fr. L. pedalis, ‘of, or pertaining to, 
the foot’. See pedal, adj. 

pedalier, n., pedal keyboard. — Formed fr. 
pedal, n., with suff. -ier. 

pedant, n., one who makes a display of his learn- 
ing. — F. pedant, fr. It. pedante , orig. meaning 
‘schoolmaster’, fr. Late L. paedagogantem, acc. 
of paedagogans, fr. L. paedagdgus. See peda- 
gogue and -ant. 

Derivatives; pedant-ic, ad).,pedant-ic-al-ly, adv., 
pedant-ic-ism , n., pedant-ize, tr. and intr. v., 
pedantry (q.v.) 

pedantry, n. — F. pedanterie, fr. It. pedanteria, fr. 
pedante. See prec. word and -ry. 
pedate, adj., 1) having feet; 2) resembling a foot. 

— L. pedatus , ‘footed’, pp. of pedare, ‘to furnish 
with feet, to foot’, fr. pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See 
pedal, adj., and adj. suff. -ate. 

peddle, intr. and tr. v. — Back formation fr. 
peddler (q.v.) For similar back formations cp. 
cadge, swindle. 

peddler, pedlar, n. — Fr, earlier pedder, fr. dial. 
ped , ‘basket’, fr. ME. pedde, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. pad, ‘basket’. For the ending 
see agential suff. -er. 

Derivative : peddler-y, pedlar-y, n. 
peddling, adj., trifling. — A collateral form of 
piddling. 

Derivative: peddling-ly, adv. 

-pede, combining form meaning ‘footed, -foot’. 

— Fr. L. pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See pedal, adj. 
pederast, paederast, n. — L. paederasta , fr. Gk. 

TCaiSepaaxV]?. See next word, 
pederasty, paederasty, n.» sodomy with a boy. — 
L. paederastia, fr. Gk. Jtai&paCTxfa, ‘love of 
boys’, fr. rcaiSepaorr)?, ‘lover of boys’, fr. rat?, 
gen. 7tat86?, ‘boy’, and ipotv, ‘to love’. See pedo-, 
erotic and -y (representing Gk. -fa ). 

Derivatives: p{a)ederast-ic, adj., p{a)ederast-ic- 
al-ly, adv, 

pedesis, n.. Brownian movement — ModL., fr. 
Gk. 7r7)8Tjat?, ‘a leaping’, fr. 7t7)$av, ‘to bound, 
leap’, fr. I.-E. base *ped- , enlarged form of base 
*ped -, ‘foot’, whence ne8r\, ‘fetter’, rc£8ov, 
‘ground, earth’, rou? gen. tto 86?, ‘foot’, L. pes, 
gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. diapedesis. Cp. 
also Pedetes and the first element in pedol- 
ogy, ‘the study of soils’. Cp. also pilot, 
pedestal, n. — MF. (= F.) piedestal, fr. It. piedi- 
stallo, ‘foot of a seat’, which stands for pie 



{— piede) di stallo, lit. ‘foot of a stall’ (cp. E. 
footstall), and is compounded of piede, ‘foot’, 
di, ‘of’, and stallo , ‘stall, seat’. It. piede derives 
fr. L. pedem, acc. of pes, ‘foot’; see foot and cp. 
pedal. It. di comes fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’; 
see de-. It. stallo, is of Teut. origin; see stall, 
‘stable’. The change of F. piedestal to E. pedestal 
is due to the learned influence of L. pes, pedis , 
‘foot’. 

pedestrian, adj., going on foot, walking; n., 
walker. — Formed fr. L. pedester, ‘on foot, pe- 
destrian’, fr. pes, gen. pedis , ‘foot’ ; F. pedestrien 
is an English loan word. See foot and cp. pedal. 
For the ending see suff. -ian. 

Derivatives: pedestrian-ism., n., pedestrian-ize, 
intr. v. 

Pedetes, n., a genus of rodents, the jumping hare 
{zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. tt7)S7]x^?, ‘leaper’, fr. 
7T7)Sav, ‘to leap’. See pedesis and the second ele- 
ment in Polypedates. Cp. also pilot, 
pedetic, adj., pertaining to pedesis. — Gk. 7 tt)Sy]- 
xixo?, ‘good at leaping’, fr. See pede- 

sis and adj. suff. -ic. 

pedi-, combining form meaning ‘foot’, as in pedi- 
cure, pediform. — L. pedi-, from pes, gen .pedis, 

‘ foot ’. See foot and cp. pedal, 
pediatric, paediatric, adj., pertaining to the hy- 
gienic treatment of children — Compounded of 
Gk. rraL?, gen. raaSi?, ‘child’, and £axpix6?, 
‘pertaining to a physician’, fr. ioixpd?, ‘physi- 
cian’. See pedo- and -iatric. 

Derivatives : p{a)ediatr-ics, n,,p(a) edia trie- ian, n. 
pediatrist, paediatrist, n. — See prec. word and 
-ist. 

pedicel, n., stalk in a plant, footstalk {bot. and 
zool.) — ModL. pedicellus , fr. L. pediculus , 
‘little foot’, dimin. of L. pes, gen. pedis. See 
pedal, adj. 

Derivatives : pedicell-ar, pedicell-ate, pedicell-at- 
-ed, adjs., pediccll-ation, n., pedicell-ed, adj. 
pedicle, n., pedicel. — L. pediculus, ‘footstalk’. 
See prec. word. 

pedicular, adj., pertaining to lice; infested with 
lice. — L. pediculdris, ‘pertaining to lice’, fr. 
pediculus, iouse’, dimin. of pedis, ‘louse’, 
which stands for *pezdis, and is rel. to pedo, 
pedere, ‘to break wind’, for *pezdd, from the 
imit. base *pezd-. For sense development cp. 
Little Russian bzd'ity, ‘to break wind’, and 
bzdjuch, ‘land bug', which are cogn. with L. 
pedere. Cp. petard, petrel. For the related base 
*perd- see partridge, for the ending see suff. -ar. 
pediculate, adj., having a pedicel, pedicellate — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. pediculus, 
‘footstalk’. See pedicel. 

Derivative: pediculat-ed, adj. 

Pedicularis, n., a genus of plants, the lousewort 
{bot.) — L. herba pediculdris, ‘lousewort’. See 
pedicular. 

pediculosis, n., infestation with lice {med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -osis fr. L. pedi- 
culus, ‘louse’. See pedicular, 
pediculous, adj., pedicular. — L. pediculosus, 
‘lousy’, fr. pediculus, ‘louse’. See pedicular and 

-OllS. 

pedicure, n. — Lit. ‘care of the feet’, fr. pedi- and 
L. cur a, ‘care’. See cure, n. 

Derivatives: pedicure , tr. v., pedicur-ism , n., 
pedicur-ist, n. 

pediform, adj., having the shape of a foot. — 
Compounded of pedi- and forma, ‘form, shape*. 
See form, n. 

pedigree, n., 1) genealogical table; 2) genealogy. 
— ME. pedegru, fr. MF. pid de grue , ‘crane’s 
foot’, so called from the shape of the genealogi- 
cal mark (4>) used to denote descent. MF. pid 
(F. pied) derives fr. OF. pie, fr. L. pedem, acc. 
of pes, ‘foot’ ; see foot and cp. pedal. F. de, ‘of, 
from’, comes fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’; see 
de-. F. grue comes fr. L. gruem , acc. of grus, 
‘crane’, which is cogn. with Gk. y£pavo<;, OE. 
cran ; see crane. The form of the English word 
was influenced by an association with degree. 
Derivative: pedigree, tr. v. 
pediment, n., a triangular ornament on the front 
of buildings {archit.) — Altered from earlier 
periment, which is prob. a corruption of pyr- 
amid (q.v.) 
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Derivatives: pediment-al, adj., pediment-ed, adj. 
Pedipalpida, n. pi., an order of the Arachnida 
(. zool .) — ModL., formed with suff. -ida fr. 
ModL. pedipalpus. See next word, 
pedipalpus, n., either of the second pair of palpi 
attached to each side of the mouth of arachnids 
{zool) — ModL., lit. ‘that which feels with the 
feet’, compounded of pedi- and L. palpus , ‘a 
feeler 1 . See palpus. 

Derivative: pedipalp-ous , adj. 
pedlar, n. — A var. spelling of peddler, 
pedo-, paedo-, before a vowd ped-, paed-, com- 
bining form meaning ‘boy, child". — Gk. 7caiSo-, 
7T0U&-, fr. 7rat<;, gen. TOXiSot;, ‘child’, fr. I.-E. 
base *p e u-, ‘small, little, few, young 1 . See few 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. ency- 
clopedia, orthoped, pedagogue, 
pedobaptism, paedobaptism, n., infant baptism — 
Compounded of pedo- and baptism, 
pedology, paedology, n., child study. — Com- 
pounded of pedo- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo?, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: p{a)edolog-ic-al , adj., p{a)edolog- 
ist , n., p{a)edolog-ist-ic-al , adj. 
pedology, n., the study of soils. — Compounded 
of Gk. tt£Sov, ‘ground, soil’, and -Xoyia, fr. 
-X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. The first 
element is rel. to ‘fetter’, tcoi'k;, gen. 7to86?, 
‘foot’, and cogn. with L. pes, gen. pedis y ‘foot’; 
see foot and cp. pedesis, Pedetes. For the second 
element see -logy. 

Derivative : pedolog-ist, n. 
pedometer, n., an instrument for measuring dis- 
tance covered by a walker. — F. pedometre , a 
hybrid coined fr. L. pes, gen. pedis , ‘foot’, and 
Gk. piTpov, ‘measure’. See foot, adj. and meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

pedro, n., a card game. — Sp. Pedro , ‘Peter’, fr. 
Late L. Petrus. See Peter, 
peduncle, n., 1) a flower stalk {bot.); 2) a stalklike 
part {zool.) — lAodh. pedunculus, ‘footstalk’, fr. 
L. pediculus, ‘a little foot; footstalk’, dimin. of 
pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’; see foot and cp. pedal. L. 
pediculus was prob. changed in Modern L. to 
pedunculus because of the ambiguity of the 
former word, which may be the diminutive of 
either pes, ‘foot’, or pedis, ‘louse’. 

Derivative : peduncl-ed , adj. 
pedunculus, n., a peduncle. — ModL. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: peduncul-ar , peduncul-at-ed, adjs., 
peduncul-ation , n. 

peek, intr. v., to peep. — ME .piken, of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivative: peek , n. 

peel, n., a small, square, tower. — ME., ‘pali- 
sade’, fr. OF. pel (F. pieu), ‘stake, post’, fr. L. 
palum , acc. of pal us, of s.m. See pale, ‘stake’. 

peel, n., baker’s shovel. — ME. pele, fr. OF. pele 
(F. pelle ), fr. L. pdla , ‘spade, shovel’, which is 
of uncertain origin. It is perh. rel. to L. palus , 
‘stake’. See pale, ‘stake’, and cp. prec. word, 
peel, tr. and intr. v., to strip off. — ME. pelen , fr. 
OF. (= F.) peler , ‘to peel’, fr. L. pildre , ‘to de- 
prive of hair’, fr. pilus, ‘hair’. See pill, ‘to peel*, 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: peel, n., peel-ed, adj., peel-ed-ness, 
n., peel-er , n. 

peeler, n., a policeman {colloq.) — Orig. a mem- 
ber of the Irish constabulary; so called from Sir 
(at that time: Mr.) Robert Peel who founded 
the Irish constabulary. See Peelite and cp. bobby. 
Peelism, n., the^doctrine of the Peelites. — See 
next word and -ism. 

Peelite, n., an adherent of Peel in the repeal of the 
Corn laws in 1846. — Formed from the name 
of Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850) with subst. suff. 
-ite. 

peen, n., the sharp end of the head of a hammer. 
— Of uncertain, possibly Scand., origin. Cp. 
dial. Norw. penn , ‘peen’. 

Derivative: peen, tr. v. 

peep, intr. v., to chirp. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. L. pipare, pipire, pipiare, F. pepier, piper , 
G. piepen. Cp. also pip, ‘to chirp’, pipe. 
Derivatives : peep-er, n., peep-ing , n. 



peep, intr. v., to look through a small opening; 
to peer furtively. — Prob. a var. of peek. 
Derivatives: peep, n., peep-er, n., peep-ing, n. 
peepul, n. — A var. of pipal. 
peer, intr. v., to look closely — Perhaps aphetic 
for appear. 

peer, n., 1) an equal; 2) a man of high rank, a 
noble. — ME. per, fr. OF. per (F. pair), fr. L. 
par, ‘equal’. See pair and cp. par, ‘equality’, 
compeer. 

Derivatives: peer-age , n., peer-dom, n., peer-ess, 
n., peer-less, adj., peer-less-ly, adv., peer-less - 
ness, n., peer-ling, n. 

peer, tr. v., 1) to equal; 2) to raise to the peerage. 
— ME. peren, fr. OF. parer (3rd person sing. 
pere ), fr. L. par dr e, ‘to make equal’, fr. par, 
‘equal’. See prec. word. 

peeve, tr. v., to make peevish {colloq.) — Back 
formation fr. peevish. 

Derivatives : peev-ed, ady, peev-ed-ly, adv., peev- 
ed- ness, n. 

peevish, adj., fretful. — ME, pevish, of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives : peevish-ly, adv., peevish-ness, n. 
peewee, adj., tiny. — Of Algonquian origin, 
peewee, n., the flycatcher. — See pewee. 
peewit, n. — See pewit. 

peg, n. — ME. pegge, fr. MDu. pegge, which is 
rel. to LG. pegel, ‘stake, pile’, MLG., G. pegel, 
‘gauge rod, watermark’, Du. peil , ‘gauge, water- 
mark; standard’, OE. peegel, ‘a small measure, 
wine vessel, gill’, fr. ML. pagella, ‘a measure’. 
See pail. 

Derivatives: peg, v., pegg-ed, adj., pegg-er, n., 
pegg-ing., n.,pegg-y, adj. 
peganite, n., a basic aluminum phosphate {mine- 
ral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 
TCTjyavov, ‘the herb rue’ (see next word); so 
called in allusion to its green color. 

Peganum, n,, a genus of herbs of the bean-caper 
family {bot.) — ModL, fr. Gk. Trijyavov, ‘the 
herb rue’, which is prob. rel. to 7T7jyvuvat, ‘to 
make firm’, fr. I.-E. base *pag-, *pdtc-, ‘to join 
together’. See pact. 

Pegasus, n., name of a winged horse in Greek 
mythology. — L., fr. Gk. n^yaao?. The suff. 
-aao<; shows that the name is of pre-Greek ori- 
gin; the connection with Gk. Tnqyyj, ‘fount, 
spring’, is folk etymology, 
pegmatite, n., a coarse granite rock ( geol .) — F., 
coined by the French mineralogist Rend- Just 
Hauy (1743-1822), fr. Gk. 7U7jyna, gen. n^y- 
{xaro?, ‘something fastened together’, from the 
stem of mjyvtivai, ‘to make firm’, fr. I.-E. base 
*pag~, *pdh -< ‘to join together’. See pact and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. parapegm. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
pegomancy, n., divination by fountains. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. 7tY]yT?), ‘fountain, spring’, which 
is of uncertain origin, and p,avxeta, riavria, 
‘oracle, divination’, for which see -mancy. 
peignoir, n., lady’s loose robe. — F., fr. peigner , 
‘to comb the hair’, fr. peigne , ‘comb’, fr. L. pec- 
tinem, acc. of pec ten, ‘comb’. See pecten. 
pejorate, tr. v., to depreciate. — LateL .pejoratus, 
pp. of pejorare , ‘to make worse’. See pejorative. 
Derivative: pejorat-ion , n. 
pejoration, n., depreciation. — Formed with suff. 
-ation fr. L. pejor , ‘worse’. See next word. 
Derivative: pejoration-ist, n. 
pejorative, adj., depreciative, disparaging. — 
Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. pejdratus, pp. of 
pejorare, ‘to make worse’, fr. pejor , ‘worse’, 
which stands for *ped- y ds and is rel. to L. pessi- 
mus, ‘worst’ (for *ped-s s mos; see pessimism), 
and to pessum , ‘downward, to the ground’, and 
cogn. with OI. pddyate , ‘falls’; from the same 
base as L. pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’ (see Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., II, p. 275 s.v. peior, p. 296 s.v. 
pessum, and p. 295 s.v. pes). See foot and cp. 
impair. For the ending see suff. -ive. 

Derivatives: pejorative, n., pejorative-ly, adv. 
pekan, n., a North American marten — Of Al- 
gonquian origin. 

pekin, n., a kind of silk. — F. pekin, fr. Pekin, 
‘Peking’, fr. Chin. Pe-king, which lit. means 
‘capital of the North’, fr. pe, ‘north’, and king, 
‘capital’. 



pekin, n., a civilian (slang) — F. pikin , fr. Pro- 
ven?. pequin, ‘sickly’, fr. pec, ‘simple, foolish’, 
fr. L .pecus, ‘cattle; beast, brute’. See fee, ‘cattle, 
money’, and cp. Pecora. 

Pekingese, Pekinese, n., a small Chinese dog. — 
Fr. Peking, capital of China. See pekin, n., ‘a 
Icind of silk’, and -ese. 

pekoe, n., a superior kind of black tea. — Fr. 
dial. Chin, pek-ho, ‘white down’. 

Derivative : pekoe, tr. v. 

pelage, n., coat of a mammal. — F., fr. OF. pel , 
‘hair’, fr. L. pilus, ‘hair’. See pile, ‘hair’, and 
-age. 

Pelagian, adj. and n. — ML. Pelagianus, fr. Pela- 
gius, Latinized name of a British monk who 
lived in the 4th cent, and who denied the doc- 
trine of original sin. For the ending see suff. 

-an. 

Derivatives: Pelagian-ism, n., Pelagian-ize , n. 
pelagian, adj., pelagic. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L .pelagius, fr. Gk. rceXayiO?, ‘of the sea’, fr. 
7t£Xayo<;. See next word. 

pelagic, adj., pertaining to the sea. — L. pelagi- 
cus, fr. Gk. TreXoeyixds;, fr. 7r£Xayo?, ‘sea’, 
which is rel. to 7rX<£yo?, ‘side’, and cogn. with L. 
plaga, ‘hunting net, curtain, region’, fr. base 
*p{e)lag -, *p(e)l s g-, enlargement of base *p(e)la-, 
*p{e)l-, ‘spread out, flat’, whence L. planus, 
‘level, flat’. See plain, adj., and words there re- 
ferred to ; and cp. esp. Pelasgic. For the ending 
see adj. suff. -ic. 

pelago-, combining form denoting the sea. — 
Gk. 7teXayo-, fr. Tc^Xayoq, ‘sea’. See prec. word. 
Pelargonium, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — 

— ModL., fr. Gk. rceXocpy^?, ‘stork’, which 
stands for *7ceXa-fapy8<; 3 lit. ‘blackish white’. 
The first element of this word is rel. to 7reXi6?, 
‘livid’, 7ceXX<S<;, ‘dark-colored, dusky’, tcoXkS?, 
‘gray’, and cogn. with L. pallere, ‘to be pale’, 
pallor, ‘paleness’, OE. fealo, ‘dull-colored, yel- 
low, yellowish red, brown’. See fallow, ‘brown- 
ish yellow’, and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. Pellaea. For the second element see argent. 

Pelasgian, adj., of the Pelasgi; n., one of the Pe- 
lasgi. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. PelasgiuS, 
fr. Gk. IleXacryux;, ‘of the Pelasgi’, fr. ITeXaa- 
yo(, ‘the Pelasgi’, a prehistoric people of 
Greece and Asia Minor. The name IleXaoyoi 
prob. stands for *IIeXay-cjxoi, fr. 7c£Xayoq, 
‘sea’, and orig. meant ‘seamen’. See pelagic. 
Pelasgic, adj., Pelasgian. — L. Pelasgicus , fr. Gk. 
XIeXaaytx6(;, ‘of the Pelasgi’, fr. IlsXaayoC. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
pelerine, n., a woman’s cape. — F .pilerine, ‘cape, 
mantle, tippet’, prop. fem. of pMerin , ‘pilgrim’, 
fr. Late L. pelegrinus , dissimilated form of L. 
peregrinus, ‘foreigner, stranger’. See pilgrim. 
Peleus, n., a king of the Myrmidons and father of 
Achilles by the sea nymph Thetis (Greek my - 
thol)—L. Peleus, fr. Gk. IlTjXeu?, which is prob. 
rel. to rcdtXXeiv, ‘to wield, brandish, swing’, and 
prop, means ‘he who brandishes the spear’. See 
polemic. 

pelf, n., money, wealth. — ME. pelfer , fr. MF. 
pelfre. See pilfer. 

Pelias, n.» a son of Poseidon (Greek mythol.) — 
L. Pelias , fr. Gk. HeXia?, which prob. means 
lit. ‘the gray one’, and is rel. to reXi6<;, ‘livid*. 
See fallow, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
pelican, n. — Late L. pelicanus, pelecanus , fr. 
Gk. rceXex&v, ‘pelican’, fr. w&exuc, ‘ax’, which, 
together with OI. parasuh, pdrsuh, ‘hatchet’, de- 
rives fr. Akkad, pilaqqu , ‘ax’, 
pelisse, n., a long coat. — F., fr. VL. pellicia (scil. 
vestis), ‘(garment) of skin’, fem. of pellicius, ‘of 
skin’, which derives fr. L. pellis, ‘skin’. See fell, 
‘hide’, and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
surplice. 

pelite, n., rock of clay and quartz (petrogr .) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. ^73X65, 
‘clay, mud’. See pelo-. 

Derivative: pelit-ic, adj. 

pell, n., skin. — ME. pel, fr. OF. pel (F. peau), fr. 
L. pellem, acc. of pellis, ‘skin’. See pellicle. 
Pellaea, n., a genus of plants, the cliff brake {bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. TreXXi?, ‘dark-colored, dus- 
ky’, which is rel. to 7ieXt6q, ‘livid’. See Pelar- 
gonium. 
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pellagra, n., a chronic disease caused by a defi- 
ciency of nicotine acid in the diet. — It., a hy- 
brid coined fr. L. pellis, ‘skin’, and Gk. #ypa, 
‘a catching, seizure’. See fell, ‘hide’, andchiragra. 
Derivatives; pellagr-ic , pellagr-ous, adjs. 
pellet, n., a small ball. — ME. pelote , pelet , fr. 
OF. (= F.) pelote, ‘ball’, fr. VL. *pilotta, dimin. 
of L. pila , ‘ball’ (hence lit. meaning ‘ball of hair’), 
which is rel. to pilus, ‘hair’. See pile, ‘hair’, and 
cp. pel ota. 

Derivatives: pellet , tr. v., pellet-ed, adj. 
pelletierine, n., a liquid alkaloid (chem.) — 
Named after the French chemist Bertrand Pelle- 
tier ( 1761 - 97 ). 

pellicle, n., a thin skin, a membrane. — MF. 
pellicle (F. pellicule ), fr. L. pellicula , dimin. of 
pellis , ‘skin, hide’, which stands for *pel-nis and 
is cogn. with Gk. 7c£XXa (prob. for *7reX-va), 
‘wooden bowl, milk pail’ (the orig. meaning 
prob. was ‘a vessel made of skin’), ON. fjall, 
‘skin’, OE. fell , ‘hide, skin’. See fell, ‘hide’, and 
-cle and cp. pelta. Cp. also paillasse, 
pellicular, adj., pertaining to, or forming, a pel- 
licle. — Formed with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. pellis, 
‘skin’. See prec. word. 

pellitory, n., a small plant growing on walls {Pa- 
ne tar ia officinalis ). — Lit. ‘the wall plant’; dis- 
similated fr. ME. paritorie , fr. OF. paritaire 
(F. par id fair e ), fr. L. par iet aria, ‘pellitory’. See 

parietary. 

pellitory, n., pyrethrum (bot.) — Fr. earlier pele- 
tyr, fr. ME. peletre , which was dissimilated fr. 
OF. per it re, piretre, fr. L. pyrethrum, fr. Gk. 
rropeO-pov. ‘feverfew’, which is rel. to mip, ‘fire*, 
Trupexdq, ‘fever’. See Pyrethrum and cp. words 
there referred to. 

pell-mell, adv., confusedly. — F. pSle-mdle , fr. 
OF. pesle-mesle, a var. of mesle-mesle, redupli- 
cation of the imper. of mesler (F. meler ), ‘to 
mix’, fr. VL. * misculare, fr. L. miscere, of s.m. 
See meddle, mix. 

pellucid, adj., transparent, translucent. — L. 
pellucidus , , ‘transparent’, for *perlucidus , fr. 
perlucere , ‘to shine through’, fr. per- and lucere , 
‘to shine’. See lucid and cp. translucent. 
Derivatives: pellucid-ity, n., pellucid-ly , adv., 
pellucid-ness , n. 

pelmet, n., valance over a door or window. — See 
palmette. 

pelo-, combining form meaning ‘mud, clay’. — 
Gk. TnfjXo-, fr. TTT-Xoq, which is prob. cogn. 
with Arm. shalax , ‘mud, mire’, OSlav. kalu, of 
s.m. Cp. pelite. 

pelpn, adj., hairless ( Sp . America ) — Sp. peldn, 
fr. pelo, ‘hair’, fr. L. pilus. See pile, ‘hair’. 
Pelops, n., the father of Tantalus ( Greek mythol.) 
— L. Pelops , fr. Gk. IleXo^. which is of uncer- 
tain origin. 

pelorla, n., abnormal regular development in 
normally irregular flowers (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. -jr^Xtopos, ‘monstrous’, fr. w^Xop, ‘portent, 
prodigy, monster’, an Aeolic var. of t£Xo>p, 
‘great, long’, which is dissimilated fr. *T£po>p, 
fr. T^pou;, ‘sign, wonder’. See terato-. For the 
ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

pelota, n., a Basque ball game. — Sp. pelota , 
‘ball’, fr. VL. *pilotta, fr. L. pila, ‘ball’. See 

pellet. 

pelt, n., skin. — Back formation fr. peltry (q.v.) 
pelt, tr. and intr. v., to strike. — ME. pelten, fr. 
OF. peloter , ‘to strike with a ball’ (whence F. 
peloter , ‘to wind something into a ball ; to treat 
roughly’), fr. pelote , ‘ball’. See pellet and cp. 
pelota. 

Derivatives: pelt , n .,pelt-er, tr. and intr. \.,pelt- 
er-er , n. 

pelta, n., a small, light shield ( Greek antiq.) — L., 
fr. Gk. 7 c£X-tt), which is rel. to rc£X-pta, ‘sole of 
the foot’, and cogn. with L. pellis (for *pel-nis), 
‘skin’. See pellicle and cp. the next four words. 
Derivatives : peltast(q.\.), peltate (q.\.),pelt-ate- 
ly, adv., pelt-ation, n. 

peltast, n., a soldier armed with a pelta (Greek 
antiq.) — Gk. -rzekTaaffic,, lit. ‘one carrying a 
pelta’, fr. 7 t£Xtt'). See prec. word and -ast. 
Peltandra, n., a genus of plants, the arrow arum 
‘(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. tt^Xtyj 
( see pelta) and avyjp, gen. dtvSp6?, ‘man’, which 



is used in botany in the sense of ‘stamen’ (see 
andro-); so called in allusion to the shape of the 
stamen. 

peltate, adj., having the stalk attached to the 
lower surface (said of a leaf) (bot.) — Lit. 
‘shield-shaped’, fr. L. peltatus , ‘armed with a 
pelta’, fr. pelta. See pelta and adj. suff. -ate. 
Peltigera, n., a genus of lichens (bot.) — A ModL. 
hybrid lit. meaning ‘shield-bearer’, formed fr. 
Gk. tt^Xty], ‘shield’ (see pelta), and L. gerere, ‘to 
bear, carry’ (see gerent) ; so called in allusion to 
its sciitiform apothecia. The correct form would 
be Peltophora (fr. Gk. -tc^Xtt), ‘shield’, and 
-<p6po<;, from the stem of ©epeiv, ‘to bear, carry’), 
pelting, adj., paltry (archaic). — See paltry, adj. 

Derivative: pelting-ly, adv. 
peltry, n. — ME., fr. AF. pelterie , corresponding 
to OF. peletrie (F. pelletrie), ‘fur skins, peltry’, 
fr. OF. peletier (F. pelletier), ‘furrier’, fr. pel (F. 
peau), ‘skin’, fr. L. pellis. See pellicle and cp. 
pelta. Cp. also pelt, ‘skin’, which is a back for- 
mation fr. peltry. For the ending see suff. -ry. 
pelvi-, also pelvo-, combining form denoting the 
pelvis. — Fr. L. pelvis. See pelvis, 
pelvic, adj., pertaining to, or connected with, the 
pelvis. — Irregularly formed fr. L. pelvis (see 
next word) with adj. suff. -ic. 
pelvis, n., the basinlike cavity in the lower part of 
the trunk (anat. and zool.) — L. pelvis, ‘basin, 
laver’, for *pelo w is ; cogn. with OI. palavi, 
‘vessel’, pdlah , ‘spittoon’, Gk. 7 ty)Xt]£, ‘helmet’, 
7ueXbtt], tu£Xi£, ‘goblet, bowl’, but OSlav. polu, 
‘bucket’ and L. pellis, ‘skin, hide’, are not cog- 
nate. 

pelvo-, combining form. — See pelvi-. 

Pembroke table, also Pembroke. — So called after 
Pembroke, the capital of Pembrokeshire in 
Wales. 

pemmican, n., dried lean meat pounded into a 
paste with fat and pressed into cakes. — From 
N. American Indian (Cree) pimecan , fr. pimiy , 
‘fat’. 

pemphigoid, adj., resembling pemphigus. — 
Compounded of pemphigus and Gk. -oetSif)?, 
‘like’, fr. eT$o<;, ‘form, shape’. See -old. 
pemphigus, n., skin disease characterized by wa- 
tefy vesicles (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. ni[L- 
q>i£, gen. ‘blister, bubble’, from the 

imitative base *bamb -, *bhambh -, ‘to swell’, 
whence also 710^965, ‘blister’, 7105x96X0^, ‘water 
bubble, bubble’. The name pemphigus was first 
applied to this disease by Sauvages ( 1706 - 67 ). 
Derivative: pemphig-ous , adj. 
pen, n., enclosure for animals. — ME. penne, fr. 
OE. penn, which is rel. to LG. perm, ‘peg, pin’, 
pennen , ‘to bolt a gate’, and to OE. pirn, ‘pin’. 
See pin, ‘peg’, and cp. pin, ‘to enclose in a pen’. 
Derivative: pen, tr. v. 

pen, n., a fetpale swan. — Of unknown origin, 
pen, n., 1 ) fpather; 2 ) writing instrument. — ME, 
penne, fr. MF. penne , fr. L. penna , ‘feather’, 
which stands for *pet-nd and is cogn. with OI, 
pdtram, ‘wing, feather’, Gk. 7rcep6v, ‘wing’, 
OSlav. pero, ‘pen’, ON .fjodr, OE .feder, ‘feath- 
er’. See feather and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. pennate, panache, panne. Cp. also pinna, 
‘leaf’. 

Derivative: pen, tr. v. 

penal, adj., 1) pertaining to punishment; 2) liable 
to punishment. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.) pdnal , 
fr. L. poenalis , ‘of punishment’, fr. poena, ‘pun- 
ishment’, fr. Gk. nowi), ‘bloodmoney, fine, 
penalty, punishment’ , which stands for *q w oina- 
and derives fr. I.-E. base *q w ei-, *q w i~, ‘to res- 
pect, consider, honor, pay, expiate, punish’, 
whence also Gk. Ttetv, ‘to esteem, honor, value’, 
Ttp.7), ‘price, worth, honor, esteem, respect’, 
Ttveiv, ‘to pay a price, punish, take vengeance’, 
‘payment, punishment, vengeance’, OI. 
cindti, cdyati , ‘observes, notices, perceives’, cdy- 
ate , ‘revenges’, Avestic kay-, ‘to requite, be 
fined’, kaend , ‘punishment, vengeance’, OSlav. 
cdna, ‘honor, price’, ciniti , ‘to estimate, value’, 
kajati sg, ‘to repent’, Lith. kaina , ‘value, price’. 
Cp. pain. Cp. also impunity, pine, v., Poinae, 
punish, subpoenal, timocracy, Timothy, Tisi- 
phone, xenotime. Cp. also Pinnotheres, synteresis. 
Derivatives: penal-ist, n., penal-ize , tr. v., penal- 



ization, n., penal-ly , adv., penalty (q.v.) 
penality, n., the character of being penal. — F. 
pinalite. See penalty. 

penalty, n. — F. penalite, fr. ML. poendlitdtem, 
acc. of poendlitas, fr. L. poenalis, ‘of punish- 
ment’, fr. poena, ‘punishment’. See penal and -ty 
and cp. penality, which is a doublet of penalty. 
penance, n., repentance. — ME. penaunce, fr. 
OF. peneance, penaance , fr. L. paenitentia , ‘re- 
pentance’. See penitence, which is a scholarly 
doublet of penance. 

penates, n. pi., household gods ( Roman mythol.) 
— L. penatis, lit. ‘gods of the inside of the 
house’, rel. to penitus, ‘within’, penes, ‘near’, 
penus, ‘the innermost part of a temple of Vesta’, 
pe net rare, ‘to enter’. Cp. penetrate, 
pence, n. — PI. of penny. 

penchant, n., inclination, taste. — F., prop. pres, 
part, of pencher, ‘to incline, bend, slope’, fr. VL. 
*pendicare, freq. formed fr. L. pendere, ‘to hang’. 
See pendant. 

pencil, n. — ME. pencel, fr. MF. pine el (F. pin- 
ceau), ‘a painter’s brush’, fr. OF .pincel, of s.m., 
fr. VL. *penicellus, for L. penicillus, ‘little tail’, 
dimin. of peniculus, ‘brush, painter’s brush or 
pencil’, itself dimin. of penis, ‘tail, male organ of 
generation’; see penis. For the sense develop- 
ment of pencil, it should be borne in mind that 
formerly small brushes were used for writing. 
Cp. penicil and penicillin. 

Derivatives: pencil , tr. v., pencil(l)-ed, adj., 
pencil([)-ler, n., pencilling, n., pencil-ry , n. 
pendant, n., a hanging ornament. — ME. pen- 
daunt, fr. MF. (= F.) pendant , prop. pres. part, 
of pendre, fr. VL. pendere , for L. pendere, ‘to 
hang, hang down’, which is rel. to L. pendere , 
lit. ‘to cause to hang down, hold in suspension’, 
whence ‘to weigh, weigh out ; to value, esteem’, 
and to pondus , gen. ponder is, ‘weight’. The ori- 
gin of these Latin words is doubtful. Cp. pendent. 
Cp. also append, appendant, appendix, compen- 
dium, compensate, depend, dependence, dispense, 
expend, expense, Filipendula, impend, indepen- 
dent, painter, ‘rope’, pansy, penchant, pendulous, 
pendulum, pensile, pension, pensive, penthouse, 
perpendicular, peseta, peso, poise, ponder and 
words there referred to, pound, ‘a weight’, pre- 
pense, propend, propens e, recompense, spend, 
stipend, suspend, suspense, suspension, vilipend. 
For the ending of pendant see suff. -ant. 
pendency, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

pendent, adj., hanging; n., a pendant. — Orig. 
spelled pendant, fr. OF. pendaunt, pendant (F. 
pendant), pres. part, of pendre , ‘to hang’. See 

pendant. 

pendentive, n. (archit.) — F. pendentif fr. L. 
pendens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of pendere, ‘to 
hang’. See pendant and -ive. 
pending,.adj. and prep. — Formed on analogy of 
F. pendant, ‘during’, lit. ‘hanging’, it. pendre, ‘to 
hang’. See pendant and adj. suff. -ing. 
pendragon, n., chief leader. — Compounded of 
W. penn, ‘head’, and E. dragon. Cp. pennill and 
the first element in penguin. 

Derivative: pendragon-ish , adj. 
pendular, adj., 1) pertaining to a pendulum; 2) 
resembling the movement of a pendulum. — F. 
pendulaire, fr. pendule , ‘pendulum’. See pendu- 
lum and adj. suff. -ar. 

pendulate, intr. v., to swing like a pendulum; to 
be undecided. — Formed with verbal suff. -ate 
fr. L. pendulus , ‘hanging down’, fr. pendere, ‘to 
hang’. See pendant 

pendule, n., 1) something pendulous; 2) a pen- 
dulum ; a timepiece having a pendulum. — In 
sense 1 , fr. L. pendulus ; see pendulous; in sense 
2 , fr. F. pendule, which also derives fr. L. 
pendulus. 

penduline, adj., pendulous. — F .penduline, fr. L. 
pendulus , ‘hanging down’. See next word and 
-ine (representing L. -Inus). 
pendulous, adj., hanging loosely, swinging. — L. 
pendulus, ‘hanging down’, fr. pendere , ‘to hang’. 
See pendant. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

pendulum, n. — ModL., prop, neuter of the L. 
adjective pendulus, ‘hanging’ "introduced by the 
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English physicist Robert Boyle (1627-91). See 
pendant. 

Penelope, n., name of the faithful wife of Odys- 
seus. — L., fr. Gk. IlTjveXiKY), IlrjveXiTceta, 
which is rel. to tc^vyj, ‘thread on the bobbin’, 
^vjvoq, Dor. rcavo<;, ‘web’, and cogn. with L. 
pannus, ‘cloth, garment’. See pawn, ‘plegde’, and 
cp. pane. 

Derivative: Penelope-an, adj. 
penetrability, n. — F. penitrabilite , fr. penetrable. 
See next word. and -ity. 

penetrable, adj. — F. penetrable, fr. L. penetrabi- 
lis, ‘penetrable’, fr. penetrare. See penetrate and 
-able. 

Derivatives: penetrable-ness , n., penetrably 
adv. 

penetralia, n. pi., the innermost parts of a place. 

— L. penetralia , pi. of penetrale , ‘inner part 
(especially of a building)’, fr. penetrare. See 
penetrate. 

penetrant, adj. and n. — F. penetrant, pres. part, 
of penetrer, ‘to penetrate’, fr. L. penetrare. See 
next word and -ant 

penetrate, tr. and intr. v. — L. penetrates, pp. of 
penetrare , ‘to go into, enter, pierce, penetrate’, 
fr. penitus , ‘within’, which is rel. to penes, ‘near’, 
pendtes , ‘household gods’. Cp. penates. For the 
ending see verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: penetrat-ing , adj., penetrat-ing-ly , 
adv., penetrat-ing-ness , n. 
penetration, n. — L. penetrdtid, gen. - onis , ‘an 
entering into, piercing, penetrating’, fr. penetra- 
tes, pp. of penetrare. See prec. word and -ion. 
penetrative, adj. — ME., fr. MF.(= F .) ptnetratif 
(fem. penetrative), fr. ML. penetrativus, fr. L. 
penetrare. See penetrate and -ive. 

Derivatives: penetrative-ly , adv., penetrative- 
ness , n. 

pengo, n., the former Hungarian currency unit. 

— Hung., prop. pres. part, of pengeni, ‘to ring, 
sound’, which is prob. of imitative origin. 

penguin, n. — Compounded of W. pen, ‘head’, 
and gwyn, ‘white’. The name orig. denoted the 
garefowl (also called the great auk), in allusion 
to the large white patch between the bill and the 
eye of this bird, now extinct. For the first ele- 
ment cp. pennill and the first element in pen- 
dragon, for the second see gwyniad. 
penial, adj., pertaining to the penis. — See penis 
and -ial. 

penicil, n., a bundle of hair ( bot . and zoo l,) — L. 
penicillus, ‘small brush*, dimin. of peniculus r 
‘brush, painter’s brush’. See pencil. 

Derivatives : penicill-ate, a.d).,penicill-at-ed, adj., 
penicill-ate-ly, adv., penicill-ation, n. 
penicillin, n. — Coined by the English bacteriol- 
ogist Sir Alexander Fleming (bom in 1881) in 
1929 fr. Penicillium and suff. -in. 

Penicillium, n., a genus of mold {bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. penicillus or penicillum, ‘painter’s brush' 
(see pencil); so called because the Penicillium 
develops organs resembling a brush, 
peninsula, n. — L. paeninsula, lit. ‘almost an 
island’, fr. paene, ‘nearly, almost’, and Insula , 
‘island’. The first element is rel. to paenitere, ‘to 
cause to repent’, paenitet me, ‘it causes me to 
repent’, i.e. ‘I repent’ ; see penitent. For the sec- 
ond element see insular and cp. isle. 
Derivatives: peninsul-ar , adj. and n ., peninsul- 
ar-ity, n., peninsul-ate , tr. v. 
penis, n. # , the male organ of generation. — L. 
'penis , ‘tail, penis’, for *pes-nis; cogn. with OI. 
pdsas-, ‘penis’, Gk. tzzoq, 7r6olb), of s.m., OE. 
fsesl , ‘progeny, offspring’, ON. fosull, OHG. 
fazel , of s.m., MHG. vasel, G. Fasel, ‘young of 
animals, brood’. Cp. pencil penicil, penicillin, 
penitence, n. — ME., fr. OF. penitence, fr. L. 
paenitentia , poenitentia, ‘penitence’, fr. paenitens 
poenitens . See next word and -ce and cp. 
penance, which is a doublet of penitence. 
penitent, adj. and n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) 
penitent, fr. L. paenitentem, poenitentem, acc. of 
paenitens, poenitens , pres. part, of paenitere, 
poenitere, ‘to cause to repent \ paenitet (poenitet) 
me, ‘it causes me to repent’, i.e. ‘I repant’. L. 
paenitere is a derivative of paene, ‘nearly, al- 
most’. (The spelling poenitet, etc., is due to the 
influence of L. poena, ‘punishment’, to which, 



however, paenitet is not related.) L. paene de- 
rives fr. I.-E. base *pe -, *p s -, ‘to damage, injure, 
hurt’, whence also L. pati, ‘to suffer’. See patient 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: penitent-ly , adv. 
penitential, adj. — ML. paenitentialis, ‘pertain- 
ing to penitence’, fr. L. paenitentia. See prec. 
word and -ial. 

Derivative: penitential-ly , adv. 
penitential, n., book of rules for penance. — ML. 
paenitentiale, prop. neut. of the adj. paenitentia- 
lis, used as a noun. See penitential, adj. 
penitentiary, adj. pertaining to penance. — ML. 
poenitentiarius, fr. L. paenitentia, poenitentia, 
‘penitence’. See penitent and adj. suff. -ary. 
penitentiary, n., la) in the R.C.Ch., an officer 
empowered to rule in cases of conscience; b) in 
the R.C.Ch ., the office or dignity of a peniten- 
tiary; 2) a prison in which convicts are held for 
punishment and reformation. — In sense la) fr. 
ML. poenitentiarius , n., fr. poenitentiarius, adj. 
(see penitentiary, adj.); in senses lb) and 2) fr. 
ML. poenitentiaria, prop. fem. of the adj . poeni- 
tentiarius. 

penna, n., feather {zool.) — L., ‘feather’. See pen, 
‘feather’. 

pennant, n., a pennon. — Prob. a blend of pennon 
and pendant. Cp. Sp. pendon , ‘pennant’, 
pennate, pennated, adj., winged. — L. pennatus , 
‘winged’, fr. penna. See pen, ‘feather’, and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

penniferous, adj., bearing feathers. — Compound- 
ed of L. penna, ‘feather’, and ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry’. S,ee pen, ‘feather’, and -ferous. 
penniform, adj., having the form of a feather. — 
Compounded of L. penna, ‘feather’ and forma, 
‘form, shape’. See pen, ‘feather’, and form, n. 
pennill, n., improvised verse. — W., fr. perm, 
‘head’. Cp. the first element in pendragon and in 
penguin. 

pennon, n., a long, narrow triangular or swallow- 
tailed flag. — ME., fr. MF. penon, fr. pene, 
‘feather’, fr. L. penna. See pen, ‘feather’, and cp. 
pennant. 

Derivative: pennon-ed, adj. 
pennoncel, pennoncelle, n, — Dimin. of prec. 
word. 

penny, n. — ME. peni, fr. OE. penig, pening , pen- 
ding, rel. to OS. pending, ON. pemingr, Swed. 
panning, Dan. penge , OFris. panning, MDu. 
Pennine, Du. penning, OHG. pfenning, pfenting, 
MHG. pfenninc, pfennic, G\ Pfennig. These 
words have prob. been borrowed fr. L. pannus , 
‘piece of cloth’, and arose in a time when pieces 
of cloth were used instead of money; see B. 
Schier in Beitr&ge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, 72, 311 ff. For the ety- 
mology of L. pannus see pawn, ‘pledge’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

pennyroyal, n., a plant of the mint family. — Fr. 
earlier pulyol ryal , fr. OF. puliol (F. pouliot), 
‘thyme’, and royal, ‘kingly, royal’. OF. puliol 
derives fr. VL. *pulegiolum, dimin. of L. pule- 
gium, puleium, ‘pennyroyal’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. The connection of L. pulegium with 
pule x, ‘flea’ (cp. E. fleabane ) is folk etymology, 
pennywort, n. — Compounded of penny and 
wort. 

penology, n., the study of the prevention and 
punishment of crime. — Lit. ‘study of punish- 
ment’; compounded of Gk. tcoivy;, ‘punish- 
ment’, and -Xoy(a, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See penal and -logy. 

Derivatives: penolog-ic, penolog-ic-al, adjs., 
penolog-ist, n. 

penroseite, n., a selenide of lead, copper and 
nickel (mineral.) — Named after the American 
geologist R. A. F. Penrose (f863-1931). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -Ite. 
pensile, adj., hanging down, suspended. — L. 
pensilis, ‘hanging down’, fr. pens us, pp. of pen- 
dere, ‘to hang’. See pendant and -ile. 
Derivatives: pensile-ness, n ., pensil-ity, n. 
pension, n., payment. — ME. pensioun, fr. MF. 
(= F.) pension, fr. L. pensionem, acc. of pensio, 
‘weight, payment’, fr. pensus, pp. of penddre, ‘to 
pay’. See pendant and -ion. 



Derivatives: pension, tr. v., pension-able , adj., 
pension-ary , adj pension-less, adj. 
pension, n., boardinghouse. — F. pension. See 
prec. word. 

pensionary, n. — ML. pensionarius, fr. L. pensio, 
gen. -onis. See pension and adj. suff. -ary. 
pensioner, n. — OF. (= F.) pensionnier, fr. pen- 
sion. See pension and agential suff. -er. 
pensive, adj., sadly thoughtful. — ME. pensif, fr. 
OF. (= F.) pensif fr. penser, ‘to think’, fr. L. 
pensdre, ‘to weigh out carefully, ponder, exam- 
ine’, freq. of pendire, ‘to weigh’. See pendant and 
-ive and cp. pansy. 

Derivatives: pensive-ly , adv., pensive-ness, n. 
Penstemon, n. — Inexact var. of Pentstemon. 
penstock, n., sluice, gate, floodgate. — Com- 
pounded of pen, ‘enclosure’, and stock, 
pent, adj., kept in, confined. — A var. spelling of 
penned, pp. of pen, ‘to enclose’. See pen, ‘enclo- 
sure’. 

penta-, before a vowel pent-, combining form 
meaning ‘five’. — Gk. 7revxa-, tcevt-, fr. 7tevre, 
‘five’ (the a in Trevra- is due to the analogy of 
^7CTot“, ‘seven-’, £vvea-, ‘nine-’, Sexa-, ‘ten-’); 
rel. to Aeol. impure, ‘five’, whence 7ce|X7r^etv, 
‘to count on the five fingers, to count by fives’. 
See five and cp. words there referred to. 
pentacle, n., a symbolic figure (usually a penta- 
gram) used in magic. — ML. pentaculum , ‘sym- 
bolic figure, pentagram’, a hybrid coined fr. 
penta- and L. dimin. suff. -culum (see -cule). 
pentacular, adj., pertaining to a pentacle. — 
Formed with suff. -ar fr. ML. pentaculum. See 
prec. word. 

pentad, n., 1) the number five; 2) a group of five 
things; 3) a period of five years. — Gk. 7 tevt<£<;, 
gen. TrevTdtSoi;, ‘group of five’, fr. ‘five’. 

See penta- and -ad. 

pentadactyl, pentadactyle, adj., having five fingers 
or toes. — Gk. 7ievTa$axTuXo<;, ‘with five fingers 
or toes’, compounded of rcevTa- (see penta-) and 
8 xxtuXo<;, ‘finger’. See dactyl. 

Derivatives : pentadactyl-ate, pentadactyl-ous, 
adjs. 

pentagon, n., a plane figure with five angles and 
five sides (geom.) — L. pentagonum, fr. Gk. 
7tevTaycovov, neut. of the adj. 7tevT<£yo>vo<;, lit., 
‘five-cornered’, which is compounded of tcsvtoc- 
(see penta-) and -yovo?, from the stem of y<o- 
vta, ‘angle’. See -gon. 

Derivatives: pentagon-al, adj., pentagon-al-ly , 
adv. 

pentagram, n., a five-pointed star. — Gk. 7rev- 
rdtypap.pov, neuter of the adj. 7revTiypap.(i.og, 
‘formed with five lines’, fr. Trevra- (see penta-), 
‘five’, and ypafj.ji.yj, ‘line’, which is related to 
ypafxjxa, ‘that which is written, a written char- 
acter’. See -gram. 

pentahedral, adj. — See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
pentahedron, n., a solid figure having five faces 
(geom.) — ModL., compounded of penta- and 
Gk. ££pa, ‘seat; base, side, face’. See -hedron. 
pentamerous, adj., consisting of five parts — 
Compounded of penta- and Gk. ‘part’. 

See -merous. 

pentameter, n., a verse of five metrical feet (pros.) 

— L. pentameter, fr. Gk. rcevT<£[xeTpo<;, ‘(a verse) 
having five measures’, fr. 7revTa- (see penta-) and 
fx^Tpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
and cp. hexameter. 

pentameter, adj., having five metrical feet (pros.) 

— See prec. word. 

pentane, n., any of three hydrocarbons (C 5 H 12 ) of 
the methane series (chem.) — Formed fr. pent- 
with suff. -ane; so called because its molecule 
contains five carbon atoms, 
pentarchy, n., a government by five rulers. — 
Compounded of penta- and Gk. -ap^la, fr. 

‘leader, chief, ruler’. See -archy. 
Derivative: pentarch-ic-al, adj. 
pentastich, n., a stanza or poem consisting of five 
verses. — Gk. 7rsvTa<mxo<;, ‘of five verses’, fr. 
TCcvra- (see penta-) and oziyoQ, ‘row, line’. See 
acrostic and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: pentastich-ous , adj., pentastich-y, n. 
pentastyle, n. — Lit. ‘having five columns* ; com- 
pounded of penta- and Gk. cttuXo?, ‘column’. 
See style, ‘gnomon’. 
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Pentateuch, n., the first five books of the Bible. — 
L. pentateuchus, fr. Gk. rcevTareuxoi; (ptfiXo^), 
‘(collection of) five books’, compounded of 
TCsvxa- (see penta-) and teuxo<;, ‘tool, imple- 
ment’, later ‘book’, which is rel. to reux e w, ‘to 
make ready, construct, fashion*, tux?), ‘fortune, 
fate, providence’, and cogn. with Goth, dugan , 
OE. dugan , ‘to avail, be of use, be strong*. See 
doughty and cp. dow, ‘to be able’. Cp. also 
Tyche and the second element in Hexateuch, 
Heptateuch, Octateuch. 

pentathlon, n., an athletic contest in which each 
competitor takes part in five events. — Gk. 
7t6vTa&Xov, fr. rcevra- (see penta-) and £&Xov, 
‘prize of contest’, which is rel. to i-^Xog, ‘con- 
test’. See athlete. 

pentavalent, adj., quinquevalent ( chem .) — A 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. reevra- (see penta-) and L. 
valens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of valere, ‘to have 
power’ (see -valent). The correct form is quinque- 
valent (fr. L. quinque, ‘five’, and vale ns, ‘having 
power’). 

penteconta-, combining form meaning ‘fifty’. — 
Fr. Gk. 7rsvTr)xovTa, ‘fifty’; cp. OI. pancasat, 
Avestic pancasat^m , Arm. yisun, L. quinquagin- 
ta, OIr. coica , ‘fifty*. Gk. 7revr7] xovra is formed 
fr. ir£vre, ‘five’ (see penta-), and -xovra, a suff. 
denoting tens (cp. rpia-xovra, ‘thirty’, reocra- 
pa -xovra, ‘forty’, etc.) This suff. is cogn. with L. 
-ginti (in vi-gintl, ‘twenty’), -ginta (in trl-ginta, 
‘thirty’, quadra-ginta, ‘forty’, etc.) Gk. suff. 
-xovra and L. suff. - ginti , - ginta , stand for I.-E. 
*komt-, *kmt~), and are cogn. with Gk. 8£xa, 
L. decern , ‘ten’ (for I.-E. *dekm -), and with Gk. 
£xarov, L. centum , ‘hundred’ [for I.-E. *kmtdm, 
fr. *{d)knit6m\. See ten, hundred and cp. trigin- 
tal, quadragenarian, quinquagenary, sexagenary, 
septuagenary, Septuagint. Cp, also next word. 
Pentecost, n. — Eccles. L. pentecoste , fr. Gk. 
TrevTTjxoorr^ (scil. ^epa), ‘the fiftieth (day)’, 
fern, of 7TevT7)xoar65, fr. 7revrirjxovTa, ‘fifty’, 
fr. 7 t£vt£, ‘five’ (see penteconta-) ; so called be- 
cause Shabuoth (the Feast of Weeks) is observ- 
ed on the fiftieth day after the second day of the 
Passover. See Lev. 23 : 16. Cp. Pinkster. 
Derivative: Pentecost-al , adj. 
pentene, n., either of two hydrocarbons (C 6 H 10 ) 
of the ethylene series {chem.) — Formed fr. 
pent- with suff. -ene; so called because its mol- 
ecule contains five carbon atoms. 

Penthorum, n., a genus of plants, the ditch stone- 
crop (hot.) — ModL., compounded of penta- 
and Gk. opo?, ‘boundary, limit, mark’ (see 
horizon); so called in allusion to the quinary 
order of the flower. 

penthouse, n. — Folk-etymological alteration of 
earlier pentice , fr. ME. pentis , fr. OF. apentis (F. 
appends), ft. VL. * appenditicium , fr. *appenditus , 
fr. L. appensus , pp. of appendere , ‘to hang on 
something’, fr. ad- and pendere , ‘to hang’. See 
pendant and cp. appendix, 
pentose, n., a general name for a group of sugars 
whose molecule contains five carbon atoms 
{chem.) — Formed fr. pent- with subst. suff. -ose. 
Pentothal Sodium, trade-mark name for an an- 
esthetic and hypnotic. — Coined fr. pento - for 
penta- (in allusion to the methylbutyl five-car- 
bon group), the first two letters of thiobarbiturate 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Pentstemon, n., a genus of plants, the beardtongue 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘having five stamens’, fr. 
penta- and Gk. otyjiaow, ‘warp’, used in the sense 
of stamen . See stamen, 
penult, n. — Abbreviation of next wordv 
penultima, n. — L. paenultima (scil. syllaba ), ‘Iasi 
(syllable) but one’, lit. ‘almost last’, fr. L. paene , 
‘almost’, and ultimus , ‘last’. See penitence and 
ultima. 

Derivative: penultim-ate , adj. 
penumbra, n., partial shadow outside the com- 
plete shadow of a body, as in an eclipse. — 
ModL., coined by the German astronomer 
Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) fr. L. paene , ‘al- 
most’, and umbra, ‘shade’. See penitent and 
umbra. 

Derivatives : penumbr-al , penumbr-ous , adjs. 
penurious, adj., 1) needy; 2) parsimonious, — 
ML. penuriosus, fr. L. penuria. See next word 



and -ous. 

Derivatives: penurious-ly , adv., penurious-ness , 
n. 

penury, n., extreme poverty. — ME., fr, MF.(= 

F. ) ptnurie, fr. L . penuria, paenuria, ‘want, need’, 
which is rel. to paene, ‘nearly, almost’. See 

penitent. 

peon, n., in Sp. America, an agricultural laborer; 
in India, a footsoldier; a native policeman. — - 
Sp. peon, ‘footsoldier’, fr. L. pedonem, acc. of 
pedo, of s.m. See 1st pawn. 

Derivatives: peon-age , n peon-ism, n. 
peony, n,, a plant with large pink or white flow- 
ers ; formerly used in medicine. — ME .piony, fr. 
OF. peonie (F. pivoine), fr. L. paeoma, fr. Gk. 
TcatcovCa, prop. fern, of 7cai<&vtoc, ‘belonging to 
Paeon, medicinal healing’, fr. Ilatckv, the god of 
medicine in Gk. mythology. See paean and cp. 
Paeonia. 

people, n. — ME. peple, poeple , fr. OF. pueble , 
pueple (F. peuple), fr. L. pop ulus, which is of 
uncertain, possibly Etruscan, origin. Cp. popu- 
lace, popular, public, pueblo, depopulate, dis- 
people. 

Derivatives: peopl-et, n., peopl-ish, adj. 
people, tr. v. — MF. (= F.) peupler, fr. peuple, 
‘people’, fr. OF. pueble, pueple. See people, n. 
Derivative : peopl-er, n. 
pep, n., energy. — Shortened fr. pepper. 
Derivatives: pep , tr. v.,pepp-y, adj pepp-i-ness, 
n. 

peperino, n., a light, porous, volcanic rock ( pet - 
rogr.) — It., fr. pepere, ‘pepper,’, fr. L. piper em, 
acc. of piper (see pepper); so called from the 
resemblance of its small grains to peppercorns, 
pepios, peplus, n., a large garment worn by women 
in ancient Greece. — L. peplus, fr. Gk. tcetiXo;, 
‘upper garment, mantle*, which is of uncertain 
etymology. 

peplum, n., a pepios; a short skirt attached to a 
blouse or coat. — L., fr. Gk. ttettXo^. See prec. 
word. 

pepo, n., any fleshy fruit having a firm rind and 
many seeds, as the gourd, melon, etc. — L. pepo, 
‘melon, pumpkin’, fr. Gk. tc^ttcov, ‘a kind of 
gourd or melon eaten only when ripe’, subst. use 
of the adjective itstccov, ‘cooked by the sun, ripe, 
soft, sweet’, which is rel. to 7 c£ctctelv, 7rs7rrew, 
‘to soften, ripen, boil, cook’, and cogn. with L. 
coquere , ‘to cook’. See cook and cp. pepsin, 
peptic. Cp. also melon, 

pepper, n. — ME. peper , piper, fr. OE. pipor, fr. 
L. piper, ‘pepper’, fr. Gk. iziKZp t, ult., through 
Persian mediation, fr. OI. pippalf , ‘berry, pep- 
percorn’, which is of imitative origin. OFris. 
piper, Du. peper, OHG. pfeffar (whence MHG., 

G. pfeffer). It, pepe, OProven?., Catal. , Sp. pebre, 
F. poivre, OSlav. pipru, Lith. pipiras, OIr. pio- 
bhar, W. pybyr, pubyr, ‘pepper’, are all borrowed 
fr. L. piper . See papula and cp. paprika, pebrine, 
pimpernel, Piperaceae, piperine, poivrade. Cp. 
also pilpul, pipal. 

Derivatives: pepper , tr. v., pepper-er, n., pepper - 
y, adj. 

peppermint, n. — Compounded of pepper and 
mint, ‘aromatic plant’. 

pepsin, n., an enzyme secreted by gastric juices 
{biochem.) — G. Pepsin, coined by its discover- 
er, the German naturalist Theodor Schwann 
(1810-82) in 1835 fr. Gk. tue^u;, ‘cooking; 
digestion’, fr. nircTSLv, ‘to ripen, cook’. See pepo 
and -in and cp. apepsia, dyspepsia, eupepsia and 
the second element in drupe. 

Derivative: pepsin-ate, tr. v., to mix or treat 
with pepsin. 

pepsinogen, n., a zymogen present in the cells of 
the gastric glands, from which pepsin is pro- 
duced {biochem.) — Lit. ‘that which produces 
pepsin’; compounded of prec. word and -gen. 
peptic, adj., promoting digestion {biochem.) — 
Gk. 7 tetctlx 6<;, ‘able to digest, promoting diges- 
tion or concoction*, fr. tcetztoc. ‘cooked’, verbal 
adj. of TCE7TTEIV, ‘to cook, digest’. See pepo and 
-ic and cp. pepsin. Cp. also dyspeptic, eupeptic, 
peptone, n., a substance formed by the action of 
pepsin. — Coined by C. G. Lehmann in 1849 fr. 
perdition, n., 1) ruin; 2) hell. — ME. perdicioun. 
fr. OF. perdicion (F. perdition ), fr. L. perditio- 



Derivatives: pepton-ic, adj., pepton-ize, tr. v., 
pepton-iz-ation, n., pepton-iz-er, n. 
per, prep., through, by means of. — L. per , 
‘through, across, over; beyond, by means of’, 
cogn. with OI. pari, ‘around, about, through’, 
Gk. 7UEpi, prep, and adv., ‘around, about, be- 
yond’, Oscan pert, ‘through’, OSlav. pr&-, Russ. 
pere-, ‘through’, Lith.peF, OPruss.per, ‘through’, 
OIr. air-, er-, ir W. ar-, er-, OBret., Co. er-, 
pref. denoting intensity, Goth, fair-, OHG. fir-, 
MHG., G. ver-, OE. fer-, E .for-, pref. denoting 
detriment or neglect, Goih.falrra, OE .feor, ‘far’. 
All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *per-, 
‘through, across, beyond’. This base is identical 
with base per-, ‘to lead across, drive across, tra- 
verse, pierce*, whence OI. pdrdyati, ‘he carries 
over’, piparti , ‘he brings over’, Gk. -xelpo (for 
*Tc£pic»j ), ‘I pierce through’, 7c6po<;, ‘passage*, 
L. porta , ‘door’, portus, ‘port, harbor’, portare, 
‘to carry*. See fore, adv., and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. paradise, Perea, peri-, 
peril, peroneal, poligar, port, ‘harbor’, port, 
‘gate’, port, ‘to carry’, private and the first ele- 
ment in palanquin. Cp. also 2nd par. 
per-, pref. representing L .per, ‘through*. See prec. 
word. 

peracid, n. {chem.) — Formed fr. per- and acid, 
peracute, adj. — L. peracutus , ‘very sharp’. See 
per- and acute. 

perad venture, adv. — ME. per aventure , fr. OF. 
par aventure ; refashioned after the Latin ety- 
mons of the French words. See per- and adven- 
ture and cp. perchance, perforce, perfume, per- 
jure, pertain. 

Derivative: peradventure , n. 
perai, n., a S. American fresh water fish. — Fr. 
Tupi piraya , ‘scissors’. 

perambulate, tr. v., to walk through or over. — 
L. perambuldtus , pp. of perambulare , ‘to ramble 
through, go through’, fr. per- and ambulare, ‘ to 
walk, go’. See amble and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives : perambulation (q.v.), perambulator 
(q.v.), perambulat-ory, adj. and n. 
perambulation, n. — ME. perambulacion , fr. ML. 
perambulatio, gen. -onis, fr. L. perambuldtus , pp. 
of perambulare. See prec. word and -ion. 
perambulator, n., 1) one who perambulates {ar- 
chaic) ; 2) an odometer; 3) a baby carriage. — 
ML., ‘one who perambulates’, fr. L. perambuld- 
tus, pp. of perambulare. See perambulate and 
agential suff. -or. 

Perameles, n., a genus of marsupials (zool.) — A 
ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. 7rr)pa, ‘pouch’, 
and L. meles, ‘martin’ or ‘badger’, which are 
both of uncertain origin. 

Peramelidae, n. pi. , a family of marsupials(zoo/.) — 
Mod L., formed from prec. word with suff. -idae. 
percale, n., a kind of fine cotton fabric. — F., 
borrowed fr. Turko-Persian pargdla, through 
the medium of Hindustani, 
percaline, n., glossy kind of fine cotton fabric. — 
F., dimin. of percale. See prec. word and dimin. 
suff. -ine. 

perceivable, adj. — ME. perceyvable, fr. percey- 
ven. See next word and -able. 

Derivatives: perceivabil-ity , n., perceivable- 
ness, n., perceivabl-y , adv. 
perceive, tr. and intr. v. — ME. perceyven, fr. OF. 
perceivre, perceveir (F. percevoir), fr. L. perci- 
pere , ‘to take possession of, observe, perceive’, 
lit. ‘to take entirely’, fr. per- and capere, ‘to 
catch, seize, take, hold’. See captive and cp. 
apperceive, apperception. 

Derivatives: perceiv-er , n., perceiv-ing, adj., 
perceiv-ing-ness, n. 

per cent. — Shortened fr. L. per centum, ‘per 
hundred’. See per and cent, 
percentable, adj. — Formed fr. per cent with suff. 
-able. 

Derivative: percentabfiy, adv. 
percentage, n. — Formed fr. per cent with suff. 
-age. 

Derivative: percentag-ed, adj. 
percept, n. — L.perceptum, neut. pp. of percipere, 
‘to take possession of, perceive’, fr. per- and 
capere (pp. captus), ‘to catch, seize, take, hold’. 
See perceive. For the change of Latin a (in cdp- 
tus) to (in per-cgptus) see accent and cp. words 
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there referred to. 

perceptible, adj. — Late L. perceptibilis, ‘percep- 
tible’, fr. L. perceptus , pp. of percipere. See per- 
ceive and -ible. 

Derivatives : perceptibil-ity , n., perceptible-ness, 
n., perceptibl-y, adv. 

perception, n. — L .perceptid, gen. -onis, ‘a taking, 
gathering, collecting’, fr. perceptus, pp. of per- 
cipere. See perceive and -ion and cp. percept. 
Derivatives: perception-al , adj., perception-al- 
ism, n., perception-ism, n. 
perceptive, adj. — Formed fr. L. perceptus , pp. of 
percipere. See perceive and -ive. 

Derivatives: perceptive-ly , adv., perceptive-ness, 
n., perceptiv-ity, n. 

perch, n., pole, bar. — ME .perche, fr. OF. (= F!) 
perche , fr. L. pertica , which is rel. to Oscan 
perek , ‘pole’, Umbr .perkaf, ‘twigs, rods’ (acc.) 
perch, intr. and tr. v., to sit on a perch. — F. 
percher, fr. perche , ‘perch’. See prec. word and 
cp. perk. 

Derivative : perch-er, n. 

perch, n., name of an edible freshwater fish. — 
ME. perche , fr. OF. (= F.) perche , fr. L. perca, 
fr. Gk. 7c£pXY), which is cogn. with L. porcus , 
name of a spiny-finned fish, ON. fiorsungr, ‘Tra - 
chinus draco’ (name of a fish), Swed. farm, 
‘bream’, OE. forn , OHG. forhana, G. Forelle , 
‘trout’, Mir. ore , ‘salmon’, fr. I.-E. base *perJc 
*prek~, ‘speckled, spotted’, whence also OI. 
pfsnih, ‘speckled, variegated’, Gk. 7C epxv6<;, 
‘dark in color’ (orig. sense ‘speckled, spotted’), 
Mir. ere, ‘speckled, dark-red’, Ir. earc (adj.), 
‘red, speckled’, earc (n.), ‘salmon’. Cp. freckle. 
For sense development cp. Russ, pestryj , ‘varie- 
gated’, pestrufka , ‘trout’. For a possible con- 
nection of Gk. ra:pxv6<;, ‘speckled’, with L. 
pulcher , ‘beautiful’, see pulchritude, 
perchance, adv. {archaic). — ME . parchaunce, fr. 
OF. par , ‘by’, and chance ; formed with the sub- 
stitution of L. per for OF. par. See per and 
chance and cp. peradventure and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Percheron, n., name of a breed of horses. — F., 
fr. Le Perche , name of a district in France fa- 
mous for its breed of horses, 
perchlorate, n. (chem.) — Formed fr. per- and 
chlorate. See chloral and chem. suff. -ate. 
perchloric, adj. {chem.) — Formed fr. per- and 
chloric. See chloral and adj. suff. -ic. 
perchlopde, perchlorid, n. {chem.) — Formed fr. 

per- and chloride . See chloral and -ide. 
percipience, n. — Formed fr. percipient with suff. 
-ce. 

percipiency,' n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

percipient, adj. and n. — L .percipiens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of percipere. See perceive and -ent. 
percoid, adj., belonging to the true perches {ich- 
thyol.) — F. percolde , compounded of L. perca 
(fr. Gk. Tc£pX7] ), ‘perch’, and Gk. -oetS^i;, ‘like’, 
fr. eTSoq, ‘form, shape’. See perch, the fish, and 
-oid. 

Derivatives : percoid, n., percoide-an, adj. and n. 
percolate, intr. and tr. v., to filter through. — L. 
percoldtus , pp. of percdlare , ‘to strain through, 
filter, percolate’, fr. per- and colare , ‘to strain’, 
which is of uncertain origin. See colander and 
cp. words there referred to. For the ending see 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: percolation (q . v.), per cola t-i ve, adj., 
percolat-or , n. 

percolation, n. — L. per Co la t id, gen. -dnis, fr. 
percoldtus , pp. of percdlare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

percurrent, adj. — L. percurrens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of percurrere , ‘to run through, traverse’, fr. 
per- and currere , ‘to run’. See current, 
percuss, tr. v. — L. percussus, pp. of per cut ere, ‘to 
strike through, pierce, smite’, fr. per- and qua- 
tere, ‘to shake, strike’. See quash, ‘to annul’, and 
cp. discuss. 

percussion, n. — L. percussio, gen. -dnis, ‘a beat- 
ing, striking’, fr .percussus, pp. of percutere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives : percussion, tr. v., percussion-al , adj. 
percussive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
percussus, pp. of percutere. See percuss. 



Derivatives: percussive-ly, adv., percussive-ness, 
n. 

percutaneous, adj., affected through the skin. — 
Compounded of per- and cutaneous, 
percylite, n., an oxychloride of lead and copper 
{mineral.) — Named after the English metal- 
lurgist John Percy (181 7-89). For the ending see 
combining form -lite. 

perdition, n., 1) ruin; 2) hell. — ME. perdteioun, 
fr. OF. perdicion (F. perdition), fr. L. per did 6- 
nem , acc. of perditio, ‘ruin’, fr. perditus , pp. of 
perdere , ‘to lose, throw away, ruin’, fr. per- and 
-dere, fr. I.-E. bas e*dhe-, *dh *dhd-, ‘to place, 
put, make’, whence also Gk. TiUevoa, ‘to place’, 
L .facere, ‘to make, do’, OE. don, ‘to do’. See do 
and -ition. 

perdu(e), adj., placed in a dangerous position 
(said of a sentry). — Lit. ‘lost’, fr. F. perdu , fem. 
perdue, pp. of per dr e, ‘to lose’, fr. L. perdere. See 

perdition. 

perdurable, adj. — Late L. perdurabilis, fr. L. 
perdurare. See perdure and -able. 

Derivatives: perdurabil-ity, n . , perdurable - n ess , 

. n., perdurabl-y, adv. 

perdure, intr. v., to endure. — Obsol. F. pardurer, 
perdurer , ‘to harden; to hold out, endure’, fr. 
per- and L. durare , ‘to harden’. See dure, v. 
Derivatives: perdurable (q.v.), perdur-ance , n., 
perdur-ant, adj., perdur-ing , adj., perdur-ing-ly , 
adv. 

pere, n., father. — F., fr. L. patrem, acc. of pater , 
‘father’. See father. 

Perea, n., name of the region beyond the Jordan. 
— Gk. Ilepoda (scil. ), ‘Perea’, lit. ‘(the land) 
beyond (the Jordan)’, fem. of rcepcuoc, fr. Trepa, 
‘across, beyond’, which is rel. to nepL, prep, and 
adv., ‘around, about, beyond’, and cogn. with 
OI. para, ‘forth, away, aside’, parah, ‘distant, 
remote, far away’, Hitt. par{r)anda, ‘beyond’. 
Arm. heri, ‘far’, Oscan perum , ‘without’, OIr. ire, 
‘farther, that is beyond’, OE. feor, ‘far’, L. per, 
‘through’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*per~, ‘through, across, beyond’. See peri-, per-. 
Derivative: Pere-an, adj. 
peregrinate, intr. v., to travel; tr. v., to travel 
along. — L. peregrindtus, pp. of peregrinari, ‘to 
travel about’, fr. peregrinus, ‘foreign’. See pere- 
grine. 

peregrination, n. — L, peregrindtio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
traveling about’, fr. peregrindtus, pp. of peregri - 
nari. See prec. word and -ion. 
peregrinator, n. — L. peregrinator, ‘one who 
travels about’, fr. peregrindtus, pp. of peregrina- 
ri. See peregrinate and agential suff. -or. 
peregrine, ^Jso peregrin, adj., foreign {archaic) — 
L. peregrinus, ‘foreign’, fr. peregre , ‘abroad’, 
prop, ‘that which is found outside the Roman 
territory (the ager Romanus)', formed fr. per- 
and agri, locative of ager , ‘field’; see agrarian 
and cp. pilgrim, pelerine. For the change of 
Latin a (in agri) to e (in per-dgrinus ) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 
peregrinity, n., the state of being a foreigner. — 
MF. (= F.) peregrinite, fr. L. peregrinitdiem, 
acc. of peregrinitas , ‘the condition of a foreign- 
er’, fr. peregrinus. See prec. word and -ity. 
peremptory, adj., decisive. — L. peremptorius, 
‘destructive; decisive, final’, fr .peremptus, pp. of 
perimere , ‘to take away entirely, to destroy’,, fr. 
per- and emere, ‘to take’. See exempt and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see adj. 
suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: peremptori-ly, adv., peremptori- 
ness, n. 

perennate, intr. v., to be perennial (bot.) — L; 
perenndtus , pp. of perenndre, ‘to keep long, to 
last for many years’, fr. perennis. See next word 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: perennat-ion, n. 
perennial, adj., 1) lasting throughout the year; 2) 
everlasting. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
perennis , ‘lasting the year through’, fr. per- and 
annus, ‘year’; see annqal. For the change of 
Latin d (in annus) to d (in per-dnnis) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: perennial, n., perennial-ity, n., 
perennial-ize , tr. v., perennial-ly, adv. 
perfect, adj. — ME. par fit, fr. OF. par fit (F. 



parfait), fr. L. perfectus, pp. of perficere , ‘to 
bring to an end, to complete’, fr. per- and facere 
(p p. f actus), ‘to make, do’; influenced in form 
by L. perfectus. For the change of Latin d (in 
facere , f actus) to e (in per-f ictus) see accent and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. parfait. 
Derivatives: perfect, tr. v., perfect-ed, adj., 
perfect-ed-ly , adv., per feet -er, n., perfect-ibil-ity, 
n., perfect-ible, adj., perfect -ing, n., perfection 
(q.v.), perfect-ly, adv., perfect -ness, n. 
perfection, n. — ME. perfeccioun, fr. OF. (= F.) 
perfection, fr. L. perfectidnem, acc. of perfectio, 
ft. perfectus, pp. of perficere . See perfect and -ion. 
Derivatives: perfection-ate , tr. v., perfection - 
at ion, n., perfection-ism, n., perfection-ist , n., 
perfection-ize, tr. v., perfection-ize-ment, n., 
perfection-iz-er , n. 

perfective, adv., expressing completion of action 
{gram.) — ML. perfectivus , fr. L. perfectus, pp. 
of perficere. See perfect and -ive. 

Derivatives: perfective-ly, adv., perfective-ness, 
n. 

perfervid, adj. — Formed fr. per- and fervid. 
Derivatives: perfervid-ity, n., perfervid-ly, adv., 
perfervid-ness , n. 

perfidious, adj. — L. perfidiosus , ‘treacherous’, fr. 
perfidia. See next word and -ous. 

Derivatives: perfidious-ly , adv., perfidious-ness , 
n. 

perfidy, n. — L. perfidia, ‘faithlessness, treachery, 
falsehood’, fr. perfidus , ‘faithless, treacherous, 
false’, fr. per- and fidgs, ‘faith’. See fidelity, 
perflation, n., ventilation. — Late L. perfiatid, 
gen. - dnis , ‘a blowing through’, fr. L. perfidtus , 
pp. of perfidre, ‘to blow through’, fr. per- and 
fiare, ‘to blow’. See flatus and -ion. 
perfoliate, adj. (bot.) — Formed fr. per- and L. 
folium , ‘leaf’. See folio and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivative: perfoliat-ion, n. 
perforate, tr. v., to make a hole through; intr. v., 
to penetrate. — L. perforatus, pp. of perfordre , 
‘to pierce through, fr. per- and forare, ‘to bore’. 
See bore, ‘to pierce’, and cp. foramen. For the 
ending see verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: perforation , perforative (qq!v.), 
per for at- or, n. 

perforation, n. — Late L. perforatio, gen. - dnis , 
fr. L. perforatus, pp. of perfordre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

perforative, adj. — F. perforatif (fem. perforative ), 
fr. L. perforatus, pp. of perfordre. See perforate 
and -ive. 

perforce, adv. and n. — ME. par force, fr. OF. par 
force , ‘by force’ ; formed with the substitution of 
L. per for OF. par. See per and force and cp. 
peradventure and words there referred to. 
perform, tr. and intr. v. — ME. parfourmen , per - 
for men, fr. OF. parfournir, ‘to finish, accom- 
plish’, fr. par (fr. L. per) and fournir , ‘to furnish, 
complete’; see per- and furnish. The English 
word was prob. influenced in form by L. per- 
f or mare, ‘to form thoroughly’. 

Derivatives: perform-able, adj., perform-ance, 
n., perform-ant , n., perform-ative, adj., perform- 
er, n., perform-ing, adj. 

perfume, tr. v. — MF. (— F.) parfumer , ‘to per- 
fume’, fr. dial. It .perfumare or OProven?. or Sp. 
perfumar , fr. per- and L.fumare, ‘to smoke’, fr. 
fumus, ‘smoke’; see fume. For the substitution 
of L. per- for par- cp. peradventure and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: perfume, n. (q.v.), perfum-at-ory, 
adj., perfum-ed, adj., perfum-er, a., perfumery 
(q.v.), perfum-y , adj. 

perfume, n. — MF. (= F.) parfum , back forma- 
tion fr. parfumer , ‘to perfume’. See perfume, v. 
perfumery, n. — See perfume, v., and -ery and cp. 
F. parfumerie. 

perfunctory, adj., routine, superficial. — Late L. 
perfunctorius, ‘done in a superficial manner, 
careless’, fr. L. perfunctus, pp. of per fungi, ‘to 
fulfil, perform’, fr. per- and fungi, ‘to busy one- 
self with something, to perform’. See function 
and adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: perfunctori-ly, adv., perfunctori- 
ness, n. 

perfuse, tr. v. — L. perfusus , pp. of perf under e , ‘to 
pour over, besprinkle’, fr. per- and funder e, ‘to 
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pour’. See fuse, v. 

Derivatives: perfusion (q.v.), perfus-ive, adj. 
perfusion, n. — L .j>erfusio, gen. -onis, ‘a pouring 
over’, fr. perfusus, pp. of perfundere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

pergameneous, adj., resembling parchment. — 
Formed fr. L. Pergamena (chart a), ‘parchment’, 
lit. ‘paper of Pergamum’. See parchment and 
-eous. 

pergola, n.‘, a structure of latticework over which 
climbing plants are trained, — It., fr, L. pergula, 
‘shed, shop, booth, hut, hovel’, which is of un- 
certain origin. It stands perh. for *per-r(e)gula 
and means lit. ‘something stretching out’, fr. 
pergere, ‘to stretch forward’, which is formed fr. 
per- and regere , ‘to keep straight’. See regent, 
pergunnah, n. — A var. of pargana. 
perhaps, adv. — A hybrid coined on analogy of 
peradventure and perchance , fr. per- and haps, 
pi. of hap. See hap, n. 

peri, n., an imaginary sprite, a fairy. — Pers. pari , 
‘angel, fairy, genius’. See Pallas, 
peri-, pref. meaning ‘around, about, enclosing’. 
— Gk. Ttepl, prep, and adv., ‘around, about, be- 
yond’, cogn. with OI. pdri , ‘around, about, 
through’, L. per , ‘through’. See per and cp. 
Perea. 

perianth, n., the envelope of a flower (bot.) — F. 
perianthe, fr. ModL. perianthium, lit. ‘that which 
is round the flower’, fr. peri- and Gk. <5tv&os, 
‘flower’. See anther. 

Derivative: pcrianth-eous , adj. 
periapical, adj., that which is around the apex of 
the root of a tooth (anat.) — A hybrid coined fr. 
Gk. 7rept (see peri-) and L. apex , gen. apicis, 
‘point, summit’. See peri-, apex, and adj. stiff, -al. 
periapt, n., charm, amulet. — MF. (= F.) pe- 
riapte , fr. Gk. TCEpLaTcxov, ‘something hung 
round, appended’, fr. 7rep£ (see peri-) and &tt- 
xelv, ‘to touch, fasten’, which is rel. to 
‘a fastening, felloe of a wheel’. See apsis, 
periblem, n., cortex tissue '(bot) — Gk. rrept- 
fftiqiAa, ‘garment’, lit. ‘that which is thrown 
round’, fr. 7repif}aXXsiv, ‘to throw round’, fr. 
wspi (see peri-) and paXXeiv, ‘to throw’. See 
ballistic. 

pericarditis, n., inflammation of the pericardium 
(med.) — Medical L., formed from next word 
with suff. -itis. 

pericardium, n. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 7TEpixdcp- 
8iov, neut. of 7repix(£p8i,o<;, ‘that which is 
around the heart*, fr. Ttspi (see peri-) and 
xapSia, ‘heart’. See heart and cp. cardiac. 
Derivatives: pericardi-al, pericardi-an, adjs. 
pericarp, n., the wall of a plant ovary (bot.) — Gk. 
TCepixapmov, ‘seed, pod, husk’, fr. 7rep£ (see 
peri-) and xapru6<;, ‘fruit’. See carpel and cp. 
endocarp, epicarp. 

Derivatives : pericarpi-al , pericarp-ic, adjs. 
perichondritis, n., inflammation of the perichon- 
drium (med.) — Medical L., formed from next 
word with suff. -itis. 

perichondrium, n., the fibrous connective tissue 
that covers a cartilage (anat.) — Medical L., fr. 
peri- and Gk. x^vSpo?, ‘cartilage’. See chondro- 
and 1st -ium. 

Derivatives: perichondr-al , perichondri-al, adjs. 
periclase, n., a mineral containing magnesia and 
iron protoxide (mineral.) — G. Periklas , fr. It. 
periclasia , fr. Gk. 7C£pixXaot<;, ‘a breaking round, 
twisting round’, fr. 7tepixXav, ‘to break round, 
twist round’, fr. rcept (see peri-) and xXav, ‘to 
break’. See clastic and cp. words there referred 
to. 

perkline, n., a kind of albite (mineral.) — Gk. 
TCEp!.xXtV7)^, ‘sloping on all sides’, fr. ra:p£ (see 
peri-) and xXfvetv, ‘to cause to slope’. See clinic, 
pericope, n. , section of a book. — Late L. peri- 
cope, ‘section of a book’, fr. Gk. Trepixonr], ‘a 
cutting all round; section of a book’, from the 
stem of TreptxdTrxeiv, ‘to cut all round’, fr. rept 
(see peri-) and x67itelv, ‘to cut’, whence also 
xorcls, ‘knife’, x6^[/.a, ‘piece cut off’. See 
comma. 

Derivative: pericop-ic, adj. 
pericranitis, n., inflammation of the pericranium 
(med.) — Medical L., formed from next word 
with suff. -itis. 



pericranium, n., the membrane that surrounds the 
skull. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 7repixpavtov, neut, 
of the adj. Ttepixpavioi;, ‘around the skull’, fr. 
rrepL (see* peri-) and xpavtav, ‘the skull’. See 

cranium. 

Derivative: pericrani-al , adj. 
pericycle, n. (bot.) — Gk. 7rep£xuxXo<;, ‘all round, 
spherical’, fr. r:ep£ (see peri-) and xuxXog, ‘ring, 
circle, wheel’. See cycle and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivative: per icy cl- ic, adj. 
peridental, adj., periodontal. — A hybrid coined 
fr. peri-, L. dens, gen. dentis, ‘tooth’ (see denti-), 
and adj. suff. -al. Cp. periodontal, 
periderm, n., the outer bark (bot.) — Coined by 
the German botanist Hugo von Mohl (1805-72) 
in 1839 fr. peri- and Gk. 8ip\La, ‘skin’. See 
derma. 

Derivatives : periderm-al , periderm-ic , adjs. 
peridium, n., the outer coat of certain fungi (bot.) 
— * ModL., fr. Gk. TC7]ptStov, dimin. of Trrjp a, 
‘leathern pouch, wallet’, a word of uncertain 
origin. 

peridot, n., a yellowish green variety of chrysolite 
( petrogr .) — F. peridot, of unknown origin. 
Derivative: peridot-ic , adj. 
peridotite, n., any of a group of granitelike rocks. 
(mineral.) — F. peridotite, fr. peridot. See prec. 
word and subst. suff. -ite. 
perigee, n., the point at which the moon (or anoth- 
er celestial body) is nearest to the earth. — F. 
perigee, fr. ML. perigeum, perigaeum , fr. Gk. 
7t£ptyetov, prop. neut. of the adjective nepiyztoq, 
‘around the earth; near the earth’, but used by 
Ptolemy as a noun for 7rep Lystov mrjjxsTov, ‘the 
sign near the earth’, i.e. ‘perigee’. ITspLyeto^ is 
formed fr. rapt (see peri-) and y7j, ‘earth’. See 
geo- and cp. apogee. 

Derivatives : perige-al, perige-an , adjs. 
perigonium, n., a perianth (bot.) ; a sac surround- 
ing the gonophore of a hydroid (zool.) — ModL., 
formed fr. peii- and Gk. y6vo<;, ‘seed, offspring’, 
which is cogn. with L. genus, ‘birth, descent, 
origin’. See genus and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: perigoni-al, adj. 
perigynous, adj., growing around the pistil {hot.) 
— ModL. perigynus, fr. peri- and Gk. yuvr), 
‘woman, female’. See -gynous. 
perihelion, n., that point of the orbit of a celestial 
body which is nearest to the sun. — Grecized fr. 
ModL. perihelium, lit. ‘about, near, the sun’, 
coined by Kepler fr. peri- and Gk. i\kioq, ‘sun’. 
See helio-. 

Derivative: periheli-al , adj. 
peril, n., danger. — ME., fr. OF. peril (F. peril), 
fr. L. periculum , ‘trial, experiment, risk, danger’, 
which is rel. to peritus, ‘experienced’, experlri, 
‘to try, prove, test’, and cogn. with Gk. rcetpa, 
‘trial, attempt, experience’, g^jceipoc, ‘exper- 
ienced’, Arm. p*orj, ‘trial, attempt’, OIr. aire , 
‘vigilance’, Mir. airim , ‘I am awake, watch’, 
Goth, ferja, ‘watcher’, OE. f§er , ‘danger, fear’. 
Cp. empiric, experience, experiment, expert, pi- 
rate. Cp. also fear. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *per -, ‘to lead across’, which is ult. 
identical with base *per~, ‘through, across, 
beyond’. See per and cp. words there referred to. 
Perilla, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Sp, perilla, dimin. of pera, ‘pear’, fr. VL. pira, fem. 
sing., for L .pira, pi. of pirum, ‘pear’. See pear, 
perilous, adj., dangerous. — ME., fr. OF.perillous, 
perilleus (F. perilleux), ‘dangerous, hazardous’, 
fr. L. periculdsus , fr. periculum , ‘danger’. See 
peril and -ous. 

Derivatives: perilous-ly, adv,, perilous-ness, n. 
perilymph, n., the fluid between the membranous 
and the osseous labyrinth of the ear (anat.) — 
Medical L. perilympha , a hybrid coined from 
Gk. TTEpl (see peri-) and L. lympha , ‘pure spring 
water’. See lymph, 

perimeter, n., outline, circumference. — F. peri- 
metre, fr. L . perimetros, fr. Gk. 7T£pl|j.sxpo<;, fr 
7tep£ (see peri-) and ptixpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: perimetr-ic, adj. and n., perimetr- 
ic-al, adj., perimetr-ic-al-Iy, adv., perimetr-y, n. 
perimysium, n., the connective tissue that sur- 



rounds a muscle (anat.), — Medical L., lit. ‘that 
which surrounds a muscle’, formed fr. peri-, Gk. 
|xu?, ‘muscle’ (see myo-), and 1st suff. -ium. 
Derivative: perimysi-al , adj. 
perinephrium, n., the connective tissue surround- 
ing the kidney (anat.) — Medical L., formed 
with 1st suff. -ium fr. Gk. 7csp£vE<ppo<;, ‘fat 
about the kidneys’, fr. rapt (see peri-) and 
ve<pp6<; } ‘kidney’. See nephro-. 
perineum, n., region of the body between the anus 
and the genital organs. — ModL., fr. Gk. Trepi- 
vatov, TOptveoc, ‘space between the anus and 
scrotum’, fr. rcspC (see peri-) and -fvatov,-fveo?, 
fr. tvaco, fv£<o, fv6ai, ‘I evacuate, purge’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It possibly derives 
fr. *ivv-, *£crv- and is cogn. with OI. ifnati, 
‘sets in motion, pours out, discharges’. 

See ire and cp. hiero-. 

Derivative: perine-al , adj. 
perineuritis, n., inflammation of the perineurium 
(med.) — Medical L., formed from next word 
with suff. -itis. 

perineurium, n., connective tissue investing a 
bundle of nerve fibers (anat.) — Medical L., 
formed fr. peri-, Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’ (see nerve), 
and 1st suff. -ium. 

period, n. — ME. pariode, fr. MF.(= F.) piriode , 
fr. L. periodus, fr. Gk. TteploSo?, ‘circuit, com- 
pass, cycle, period of time’, lit. ‘way round’, fr. 
7cepi- (see peri-) and o$<6<;, ‘way’. See odograph. 
periodic, adj. — F. periodique , fr. L. periodicus , 
fr. periodus. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives : periodic-al, adj. and n., periodic-al- 
ly, adv., periodic-al-ness , n. 
periodicity, n. — F. periodicite, fr. periodique. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

periodontal, adj., around a tooth (anat) — Form- 
ed fr. peri-, Gk. 68tov, gen. 68<Svxoc, ‘tooth’ 
(see odonto-), and adj. suff. -al. 
perioeci, n. pi., citizens without political rights in 
Sparta. — L., fr. Gk.nepioixoi, pi. of Trspfotxoc, 
'dwelling round, neighboring’, fr. 7iep£ (see 
peri-) and olxo?, ‘dwelling, house’. See economy, 
periorbita, also periorbit, n., the periosteum of the 
orbit (anat.) — Medical L. periorbita, a hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. rrsp t (see peri-) and L. orbita. See 
orbit 

Derivative: periorbit-al, adj. 
periosteo-, combining form denoting the perios- 
teum. — See next word. 

periosteum, n., name of the membrane covering 
the bones (anat.) — Medical L., fr. 7repi6(TT£ov, 
neut. of nepidoTeoq, ‘round the bones’, fr. 7zepl 
(see peri-) and 6ax£ov, ‘bone 1 . See osteo-. 
Derivative: perioste-al, adj. 
periostitis, n., inflammation of the periosteum 
(med.) — Medical L., formed from prec. word 
with suff. -itis. 

peripatetic, adj. — MF. (= F.) peripatetique, fr. 
L. peripateticus , fr. Gk. 7tepi7rax7)xix6<;, ‘given 
to walking about (esp. while teaching)’, fr. -rcepi- 
Traxetv, ‘to walk about’, which is formed fr. 
rrepl (see peri-) and TiaxEiv, ‘to tread, walk’, fr. 
7caxoc;, ‘trodden way, path’; see find and -ic. 
The Peripatetic philosophers were so called 
from their practice of walking up and down 
while teaching in the Lyceum. 

Derivatives: peripatetic , n., peripatetic-al-ly, 
adv., peripatetic-ism, n. 

Peripatus, n., a genus of land arthropods (zool.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. Trsptjraxoi;, ‘a walking about’, 
fr. 7iEpi (see peri-) and rcaxcx;, ‘trodden way, 
path’. See prec. word. 

peripeteia, peripetia, n., a sudden change in a 
drama. — Gk. 7repL7ri;xELcx, ‘a turning about, 
reversal’, fr. TrspLirex-rjc;, ‘falling round’, fr. rapt 
(see peri-) and I.-E. base *pet -, ‘to fly, to fall 
upon’; cp. eu7r£Tr)g, ‘falling well, favorable’. 
See feather and cp. petition, 
periphery, n., circumference. — F. peripherie, fr. 
Late L. peripheria, fr. Gk. 7sepi9£peLa, ‘circum- 
ference’, lit. ‘a carrying round’, fr. 7r£pi<p£pELv, 
‘to carry round’, fr. Kept (see peri-) and <p£p£LV, 
‘to bear, carry 1 . See bear, ‘to carry 1 . 

Derivatives: peripher-al, peripher-ic , adjs. 
periphrase, n. — MF. (= F.) periphrase, fr. L. 
periphrasis. See periphrasis and cp. paraphrase, 
metaphrase. 
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periphrase, tr. and intr. v. — F. periphraser, fr. 
periphrase. See periphrase, n. 
periphrasis, n., circumlocution. — L., fr. Gk. nre- 
puppacic, ‘circumlocution’, fr. 7cepiq)paCeiv f ‘to 
express by circumlocution or by periphrasis’, fr. 
•rcept (see peri-) and tppa^eiv, ‘to point out, 
show, tell’. See phrase. 

periphrastic, adj., 1) circumlocutory; 2) formed 
with a particle or auxiliary verbs. — Gk. 7T£pt- 
cppacmx6<;, ‘periphrastic’, fr. -jrepicppa^siv. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: periphrastic-al , adj., periphrastic - 
al-ly , adv. 

peripteral, adj., having a row of pillars on all 
sides ( archit .) — Formed with suff. -al fr. Gk. 
7TEpi7TTEpo<;, ‘flying round about; having a 
single row of pillars all around’, fr, rapt (see 
peri-) and 7rrep6v, ‘wing’. See ptero-. 
perique, n., a kind of strong tobacco. — Loui- 
siana F. perique , prob. fr. Perique , nickname of 
Pierre Chenel, a pioneer tobacco grower. Cp. 
Sp. Perico, dimin. of Pedro, ‘Peter’, the equiva- 
lent of F. Pierre. 

periscope, n. — Formed fr. peri- and Gk. -oxo- 
tuov, fr. crxoitctv, ‘to look at, examine’. See 
-scope. 

Derivatives: periscop-ic, periscop-ic-al, adjs., 
periscop-ism, n. 

perish, intr. v. — ME. perissen , perischen, fr. OF. 
periss- (F. pdriss-), pres. part, stem of perir (F. 
perir), ‘to perish', fr. L, perire , ‘to be lost, per- 
ish’, lit. ‘to go through’, fr. per- and ire, ‘to go’. 
See itinerate. For the ending see verbal suff. -ish. 
Derivatives: perish-able , adj. and n.,perish-abil- 
ity, n., perish-able-ness y n., perish-abl-y y adv., 
perish-er y n., perish-ing , adj., perish-ing-ly y adv. 
perispomenon, n., having circumflex accent on the 
last syllable ( Greek grammar). — Gk. 7C£pta7r<i- 
{jlevov, neut. of 7repi<J7:d>f/.evo<;, pres. part. pass, of 
7T£pi<TTrav, ‘to draw round, to circumflex’, fr. 
nepi (see peri-) and cnrav, ‘to draw, drag, tear’, 
whence 0Traap.6<;, ‘spasm, convulsion’. See 
spasm. For the passive suff. ana.a\i 6 (; see alumnus 
and cp. words there referred to. 
perissad, n., an element or atom of odd valence 
(chem.) — Formed with suff. -ad fr. Gk. -rcepic- 
(for *7iept-X{,6-? ), ‘beyond the regular num- 
ber, odd’, lit. ‘lying beyond’, fr. 7ispi, ‘about, 
over, beyond’ (see peri-) and the stem of xcifiai, 
‘I am lying’. See civil and cp. next word. Cp. also 
the second element in neossin. 
perissodactyl, adj., having an odd number of toes 
on each foot ( zool .) — Gk. rrepicraoSaxTuXo?, 
‘beyond the usual number of fingers or toes’, fr. 
7T£picr<?6s, ‘odd’ and SaxxuAo?, ‘finger’. See 
prec. word and dactyl. 

Derivative: perissodactyl-ism , n. 

Perissodactyla, n. pi., ah order of ungulate mam- 
mals (zool.) — ModL. See prec. word, 
peristalith, n., a ring of stones round a mound 
( archaeol ) — Compounded of Gk. TtEptoxaToc;, 
‘standing round’, and AfDoq, ‘stone’. The first 
element derives from the stem of rcepttanqpu, ‘I 
stand round’, fr. 7 teo£ (see peri-) and i'aT7](ju, ‘I 
stand’; see state. For the second element see 

-nth. 

peristalsis, n., rhythmic movement of intestines 
moving contents onward (physiol.) — ModL., fr. 
peri- and Gk. CTyXotq, ‘checking, constriction’, 
which is rel. to ctteXXelv. See next word, 
peristaltic, adj., pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
peristalsis. — Gk. 7r£piOTaATixo(; } ‘clasping and 
compressing’, fr. 7tepi<7T£XAetv, ‘to dress, clothe, 
wrap up, attend to’, fr. rcepi (see peri-) and areX- 
Xelv, ‘to put in order, equip, draw together, 
which is rel. to otoXtj, ‘equipment’. See stole, 
‘garment’. 

Derivative: peristaltic-al-ly, adv. 
peristeronic, adj., pertaining to pigeons. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. 7repiaTepcov, ‘dovecote’, 
fr. 7C£piaT£pa, ‘dove, pigeon’, which prob. 
stands for *7T£XiaTepa (with assimilation of the 
X to p) and is rel. to 7t£Xeia, ‘dove, pigeon’, 

7 reXX^s, ‘dark-colored, dusky’, fr. I.-E. base 
*pel- t ‘dark-colored, gray’. Accordingly rrept- 
cTEpa prop, means ‘the dark-colored bird’. See 
fallow, ‘brownish yellow’. 

peristome, n., 1) the fringe around the opening 



of the capsule in mosses (bot.) ; 2) a mouthlike 
opening (zool.) — ModL. peristoma (altered on 
analogy of pericarpium to peristomium), Jit. 
‘that which is about the mouth’, fr. peri- and 
Gk. ox6p.a, ‘mouth’. See stoma. 

Derivatives: peristom-al y peristomi-al , peris- 
tomat-ic y adjs. 

peristyle, n., a row of columns. — F. peristyle , fr. 
L. peristylum, fr. Gk. TrepiorOXov, ‘colonnade 
round a temple or inner court’, fr. rcpt (see 
peri-) and otuXo?, ‘pillar, column’. See style, 
‘gnomon’. 

Derivative: peristyl-ar y adj. 
perithecium, n., a receptacle in certain fungi (bot.) 

— ModL., formed on analogy of pericarpium fr. 
peri- and Gk. Dttjxt), ‘case’, from the stem of 
Ti,-9ivat, ‘to place’, whence also Dipt a, ‘that 
which is placed’. Dipt?, ‘a setting, placing’. See 
theme and cp. theca and words there referred to. 

peritoneo-, peritonaeo-, combining form denot- 
ing the peritoneum. — Gk. 7repiTovaio-, fr. 
KEpixivatov. See next word, 
peritoneum, peritonaeum, n., the serous mem- 
brane lining the abdomen (anat.) — L. perito- 
naeum, fr. Gk. Tiepixivatov, ‘peritoneum’, prop, 
meaning ‘the membrane encompassing the vis- 
cera’, neut. of the adjective TTEptrivatOf;, ‘stretch- 
ed over’, fr. Trspixovoi;, ‘stretched over’, fr. tts- 
pixetveiv, ‘to stretch over’, fr. rcept (see peri-) 
and retvEiv, ‘to stretch’, fr. I.-E. base *ten-, 
*ton ‘to stretch’. See tone and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: periton(a)e-al, adj., periton(a)e-al- 
ly y adv. 

peritonitis, n., inflammation of the peritoneum 
(med.) — Medical L., coined by the French pa- 
thologist Franqois-Boissier de la Croix de Sau- 
vages (1706-67) about 1750 fr. Gk, ^Epixovatov 
(see prec. word) and suff. -itis. Cp. enteritis . 
Derivative: peritonit-ic y adj. 
perityphlitis, n., inflammation of the tissues sur- 
rounding the caecum (med.) — Medical L., 
formed fr. peri-, Gk. T09A6:;, ‘blind, closed’, and 
suff. -itis. See typhlitis. 

periwig, n., a peruke. — Earlier perwyke, pere- 
wyke, fr. MF. (= F.) perruque. See peruke and 
cp. wig. 

Derivative: periwigg-ed , adj. 
periwinkle, n., a creeping evergreen plant; 
myrtle. — ME. pervinke, fr. OE. perwince y fr. L. 
pervinca, ‘periwinkle’ (whence also F. per- 
venche ), fr. per- and vincire , ‘to bind’, which is 
prob. rel. to vicia, ‘vetch’. See vetch and cp. 
Vinca. 

Derivatives: periwinkl-ed, adj., periwinkl-er , n. 
periwinkle, n., an edible marine mollusk (zool.) 

— ME. pinewinkle , fr. OE. pinewincle , in which 
the first element is prob. borrowed fr. L. plna , 
‘mussel’, fr. Gk. tuvt), 7uya, which is of Aegean 
origin. The second element is rel. to OE. wince! , 
MLG., MDu,, Du. winkel , OHG. wink’d, 
MHG., G. winkel, ‘comer’, OE. wince, ‘a pulley’, 
lit. ‘that which turns’, and to E. wince, winch, 
wink. Cp. winkle. This word and periwinkle, the 
plant, were mutually influenced in form by each 
other. 

perjure, tr. and intr. v. — MF. (*= F.) parjurer , fr. 
L. perjurare, ‘to swear falsely’, fr. per- and 
jurare , ‘to swear’ ; see jury, n. For the substitu- 
tion of L. per to OF. par cp. peradventure and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: perjur-ed, adj., perjur-ed-ly, adv., 
perjur-ed-ness , n., perjur-er, n., perjurious (q.v.), 
perjury (q.v.) 

perjurious, adj. — L. perjuriosus , ‘full of perjury’, 
fr. perjurium. See next word and -ous. 
Derivatives: perjurious-ly, ad v., perjurious-ness, 
n. 

perjury, n. — ME. perjurie, fr. OF. parjurie, fr. L. 
perjurium, ‘perjury’, fr. perjurare , ‘to swear 
falsely’. See perjure and -y (representing OF. 
•ie). 

perk, intr. and tr. v., to lift up one’s head. — ME. 
perken (said of the popinjay), fr. ONF. perquer, 
corresponding to F. percher, ‘to perch, roost’. 
See perch, to sit on a perch’. 

Derivatives: perk , perk-ish , perk-y , adjs., perk- 
i-ly, adv., perk-i-ness , n. 



perks, n. — - Colloquial abbreviation of perquis- 
ites. 

perlite, n., an igneous rock composed of enamel- 
like globules ( petrogr .) — F., formed fr. perle, 
‘pearl’, with suff. -ite. See pearl and sm ; st. suff. 
-ite. 

Derivative: perlit-ic, adj. 
permanence, also permanency, n. — ME., fr. MF. 
(= F.) permanence y fr. ML. permanentia, fr. L. 
permanens , gen. -ends. See next word and -ce, 
resp. -cy. 

permanent, adj. ME., fr. MF. (= F.) perma- 
nent, fr. L. permanentem , acc. of permanens, 
pres. part, of permanere, ‘to endure, continue, 
remain’, fr. per- and manere, ‘to remain’. See 
mansion and -ent and cp. remain. 

Derivatives: permanent-ly, adv., permanent- 
ness, n. 

permanganate, n. (chem.) — Compounded of 
per- and manganate. 

permanganic, adj. (chem.) — Compounded of 

per- and manganic. 

permeable, adj. — Late L. permedbilis, ‘per- 
meable’, fr .permeare. See permeate and -able. 
Derivatives, permeabil-ity, n., permeable-ness , 
n., permeabl-y , adv. 

permeance, n. — See next word and -ce. 
permeant, adj. — L. per means, gen. -antis, pres. 

part, of permeare. See next word and suff. -ant. 
permeate, tr. v., to pass through the pores of ; to 
pervade; intr. v., to penetrate. — L. per meatus, 
pp. of permeare, ‘to pass through, permeate’, fr. 
per- and meare, ‘to go, pass’. See meatus. 
Derivatives: permeat-ion , n., permeat-ive , adj. 
Permian, adj., pertaining to the uppermost strata 
of the Paleozoic era (geol.) — Formed with suff. 
-ian fr. Perm , name of a province in Eastern 
Russia. 

Derivative: Permian, n. 

permissible, adj. — ME., fr. OF. permissible , fr. 
ML. permissibilis, fr. L. permissus, pp. of per- 
mittee. See permit and -ible. 

Derivatives: permissibil-ity , n permissible-ness, 
n permissibl-y, adv. 

permission, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) permission, 
fr. L . permissionem, acc. of permissid, fr. permis- 
sus, pp. of permittee. See peripit and -ion. 
Derivative: permission-ed, adj. 
permissive, adj. — OF. permissif (fem. permis- 
sive), fr. L. permissus, pp. of permittere. See 
permit and -ive. 

permissory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. 
L. permissus, pp. of permittere. See next word, 
permit, tr. and intr. v. — L. permittere, ‘to allow 
to pass through, give- leave, allow, suffer’, fr. 
per- and mittere , ‘to send’. See mission. 
Derivatives: permit, n., permitt-ed, ad)., permitt- 
ee, n permitt-iv-ity, n. 

permutable, adj. — Late L. permutabilis, fr. L. 
permutare. See permute and -able. 

Derivatives: permutabil-ity , n., permutable-ness, 
n., permutabl-y, adv. 

permutate, tr. v., to change. — L. permutdtus, pp. 

of permutare. See permute and verbal suff. -ate. 
permutation, n. — ME. permutacioun , fr. MF. 
(— F.) permutation, fr. L. permutatidnem, acc. 
of permutatio , ‘changing, alteration’, fr. permu- 
tdtus, pp. of permutare. See permute and -ation. 
Derivative: permutation-al , adj. 
permute, tr. v. — L. permutare , ‘to change com- 
pletely’, fr. per- and mutare, ‘to change’. See 
mutable. 

Derivative: permut-er , n. 
pern, n., the honey buzzard. — ModL. pernis, fr. 
Gk. 7tepVTQq, a wrong reading in Aristotle for 
Trcipvt^, ‘a kind of hawk’, 
pernicious, adj., hurtful; fatal. — MF. pernicieus 
(F. pernicieux), fr. L. perniciosus, ‘destructive, 
ruinous’, fr. pernicies , ‘destruction, death, ruin’, 
fr. per- and nex , necis, ‘violent death, murder’, 
which is rel. to nocere, ‘to hurt, injure, harm’, 
noxa, ‘harm, injury’. See noxious and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ous. 
Derivatives: pernicious-ly , adv., pernicious -ness, 
n. 

pernickety, adj., fussy; fastidious (colioq.) — Of 
uncertain origin; perhaps corruption of parti- 
cular. 
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Derivative: pernicked-ness , n. 
pernoctation, n., the act of passing the night. — 
L. pernoctado, gen. -onis, ‘passing of the night’, 
fr. pernoctdt-(um), pp. stem of pernoctare , ‘to 
pass the night’, fr. per- and nox, gen. nocds, 
‘night’. See night and -ation and cp. nocturnal, 
peroneal, adj., pertaining to the fibula ( anat .) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. 7rep6vr), ‘pin, 
brooch, buckle; the fibula’, which is rel. to 
TTcpocv, ‘to drive across’, rceLpeLv, ‘to pierce 
through, run through’, fr. I.-E. base *per~, ‘to 
lead across, drive across, traverse, pierce’. .See 
per and cp. words there referred to. 
Peronospora, n., a genus of downy mildews ( bot .) 
— ModL., compounded of Gk. 7rep6vY), ‘pin, 
brooch, buckle’, and CTiopoc;, ‘seed’. See pero- 
neal and spore. 

Peronosporaceae, n. pi., a family of parasitic 
fungi; the downy mildews (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr, prec. word with sufF. -aceae. 
peronosporaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

perorate, intr. v., 1) to speak at length; 2) to con- 
clude a speech. — L. peroratus , pp. of per dr are, 
‘to speak from beginning to end’, fr. per- and 
or are, ‘to speak’. See oration and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: peroration (q.v.), perorat-ive, adj., 
perorat-or, n., perorat-ory, adj. and n. 
peroration, n. — ME. peroracyon, fr. L. per dr add, 
gen. - onis, fr. peroratus, pp. of perordre. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: peroration-al, adj. 
perovskite, n., a calcium tit an ate (mineral.) — * 
Named after Count L. A. Perovski of Russia 
(died in 1856). For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

peroxide, peroxid, n. (chem.) — Formed fr. per- 
and oxid(e). 

Derivatives: peroxide , tr. v., peroxid-ic , adj., 
peroxid-ize, tr. and intr. v., peroxid-ize-ment , n. 
perpend, tr. and intr. v., to consider carefully. — 
L. perpendere, ‘to weigh carefully, examine, 
consider’, fr. per- and penddre , ‘to weigh’. See 
pendant. 

perpend, n., a large binding stone. — ME., fr. 
MF. perpain , parpain (F. parpaing ), which is of 
uncertain etymology. 

perpendicular, adj. * — ME. perpendicuier , fr. OF. 
perpendiculer, fr. L. perpendicufdris , ‘perpen- 
dicular’, fr. perpendiculum, ‘plummet, plumb 
line’, fr. perpendere , ‘to weigh carefully’. See 
perpend, ‘to consider’, and adj. suff. -ar. 
Derivatives: perpendicular , w., perpendicular-ity, 
n., perpendicular- Iv, adv. 
perpetrable, adj. — See next word and -able, 
perpetrate, tr. v., — L. perpetratus, pp. o £ perpe- 
trare, ‘to accomplish’, fr. per- and patrdre, ‘to 
achieve, bring about, effect’, orig. ‘to perform 
in the quality of a father’, fr. pater , gen. patris , 
‘father’. See father and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
impetrate. For the change of Latin a (in pdtrare) 
to i (in per-pdtrare) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

perpetration, n. — Late L. perpetratio , gen. - onis , 
‘an accomplishing, performing’, fr. L. perpetra- 
tus, pp. of perpetrare. See prec. word and -ion. 
perpetrator, n. — Late L. perpetrator , fr. L. per- 
petrdtus, pp. of perpetrare. See perpetrate and 
agential suff. -or. 

perpetual, adj. — ME. perpetuel, fr. MF. (= F.) 
perpetuel, fr. L. perpetudlis, fr. perpetuus , ‘con- 
tinuing throughout, continuous, perpetual’, fr. 
OL. perpes, gen. -petis, fr. per- and the stem of 
L. petere, ‘to seek’; accordingly perpetuus lit. 
means ‘going through’. See petition and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: perpetual , n., perpetual-ist, n., per - 
petual-ly , adv. 

perpetuance, n., perpetuation. — OF. per pet u- 
ance , fr .perpetuer (F. perpetuer ), ‘to perpetuate’, 
fr. L. perpetudre. See next word and -ce. 
perpetuate, tr. V. — L. perpetudtus , pp. of perpe- 
tudre , ‘to make perpetual’, fr. perpetuus. See 
perpetual. For the ending see yerbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives : perpetuation (q.v.), perpetuat-or , n. 
perpetuation, n. — ME. perpetuacioun , fr. ML. 
perpetuatid, gen. - onis , fr. L. perpetudtus , pp. of 



perpetudre. See prec. word and -ion. 
perpetuity, n., 1) unlimited time; 2) eternity. — 
ME. perpetuite, fr. MF. (— F.) perpetuity, fr. 
L. perpetuitatem , acc. of perpetuitds, fr. perpe- 
tuus. See perpetual and -ity. 
perplex, tr. v., to confine, puzzle, bewilder. — L. 
perplexus, ‘entangled, intricate, involved, con- 
fused’, fr. per- and plexus, pp. of plectere, ‘to 
plaid, braid, intertwine’. See plexus. 

Derivatives : perplex-ed, adj., perplex-ed-ly, adv., 
perplex-ed-ness, n., perplex-er , n., perplex-ingy 
adj., perplex- ing-ly, adv. 

perplexity, n. — ME. perplexite , fr. OF. perplex - 
ite (F. perplexite ), fr. Late L. perplexitatem , acc. 
of perplexitas. See prec. word and -ity. 
perquisite, n., a small profit in addition to regular 
pay. — ME., fr. L. perquisitum , neut. pp. of 
perquirere , ‘to search diligently for’, fr. per- and 
quaerere , ‘to seek, inquire’. For the change of 
Latin ae (in quaerere) to i (in per-qmrere ) see 
acquire and cp. words there referred to. 
perquisition, n., a thorough search. — F., fr. Late 
L. perquisxtidnem , acc. of perquisitid, fr. L. per- 
quisitusy pp. of perquirere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

perron, n., an outside staircase. — F., fr. OF., 
‘block of stone’, augment, of perre, pierre (F. 
pierre), ‘stone’, fr. L. petra, fr. Gk. ntrpfi, 
‘rock’. See petro- and -oon. 
perry, n,, fermented drink made from the juice of 
pears. — ME. per eye, fr. OF. pere (F. poire), 
fr. VL. pirdtum , ‘made of pears’, fr. L. pirum, 
‘pear’. See pear, 

persalt, n. (chem.) — Formed fr. per- and salt, 
perse, adj., grayish blue. — ME. pers, fr. OF. 
(— F.) pers (fern, perse), ‘greenish blue’, fr. 
Late L. persus (whence also It. perso, ‘dark 
red’, OProvenp. pers , ‘dark blue’), back for- 
mation fr. L. persicus, ‘resembling a peach, 
peach-colored’, fr. Persicus, ‘Persian’. See peach. 
Persea, n., a genus of trees (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
L. persea , ‘a tree growing in Egypt and Persia’, 
fr. Gk. 

persecute, tr. v. — MF. (= F.) persdcuter, fr, 
persecuteur, ‘persecutor’, fr. OF'., back forma- 
tion fr. Eccles. L. persecutor , fr. L. perseculus, 
pp. of persequi, ‘to pursue’, lit. ‘to follow perse- 
veringly, follow after’, fr. per- and sequi , ‘to 
follow’. See sequel and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: persecut-ee , n., persecut-ing, adj., 
persecut-ing-ly, persecution (q.x.),persecut- 
ive, adj., persecut-ive-ness , n. 
persecution, n. — ME. persecucioun, fr. MF. (— 
F. persecution ), fr. L. persecutionem , acc. of 
persecudd , ‘chase, pursuit’, fr. persecutus, pp. of 
persequi. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: persecution-al , adj. 
persecutor, n. — MF. (= F.) persdcuteur , fr. L. 
persecutorem, acc. of persecutor. See persecute 
and agentiai suff. -or. 

Derivative: persecutor-y, adj. 
perseity, n., the condition of being by itself 
(philos.) — ML. perseitas, formed fr. L. per se, 
‘by itself’. See per, sui, and -ity. 

Persephone, n., the wife of Hades and queen of 
the nether world; identified with Kore, the 
daughter of Zeus and Demeter (Greek mythol.) 
— L., fr. Gk. FlEp<ieq)6virj. See person and cp. 
Proserpina. 

Perseus, n., son of Zeus and Danae, who slew 
the Gorgon Medusa ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. Ilepaeut;, which is of uncertain origin, 
perseverance, n. — ME. perseveraunce, fr. OF. 
perseverance (F. perseverance ), fr. L. perseve- 
rantia, ‘steadfastness, constancy’, fr. perseve- 
ranSy gen. -antis. See next word and -ce. 
perseverant, adj. — ME. perseveraunt, fr. MF. 
(=* F.) perseverant, fr. L. perseverantem, acc. of 
perseverans, pres. part, of perseverare. See per- 
severe and -ant. 

perseverate, intr. v., to persist; to repeat persist- 
ently. — L. perseverdt-(um ), pp. stem of perse- 
verare. See persevere and verbal suff. -ate. 
perseveration, n., continual repetition of an ac- 
tivity. — L. per sever at id, gen. -onis, fr. perse ve- 
rdt-(um). See prec. word and -ion. 
persevere, intr. v. — ME. per sever en. fr. MF. 
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(= F.) persivirer , fr. L. perseverare, ‘to con- 
tinue steadfastly, persist, persevere’, fr. perse - 
verus, ‘very struct*, fr. per- and sever us, ‘strict, 
severe’. See severe and cp. asseverate. 
Derivatives: persever-ing, adj., persever-ing-ly , 
adv. 

Persia, n. — L. Persia , also Persis , fr. Gk. Ilepau;, 
‘Persia’, fr. OPers. Pdrsa (whence Pers. Pars, 
Fars, Heb. Fdrds, Arab. Far is). Cp. Parsee. Cp. 
also perse, Persic, Persicaria, persiennes, Persis, 
peach, n. For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
Persian, adj. and n. — ME. Persien, fr. F. persien, 
fr. L. Persia. See prec. word and -an. 

Persic, adj., pertaining to Persia or its language 
(obsol.) — L. Persicus, fr. Persia. See Persia and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: Persic , n., the Persian language. 
Persicaria, n., a genus of herbs (bot.) — ModL. 
Persicaria, fr. L .persicum, ‘peach’. See peach, n. 
persicary, n., any plant of the genus Persicaria. — 
See prec. word. 

persiennes, n. pi., outside gutters for windows. 
— F., prop. pi. fern, of persien , ‘Persian’, used 
as a noun. See Persian. 

persiflage, n., banter, raillery. — F., fr. per sifter, 
‘to banter’, fr. L. per (see per-) and si flier, ‘to 
hiss, whistle, whizz’, fr. L. sifilare, a collateral 
form of stbilare , ‘to hiss, whistle’. See sibilant 
and -age. The word persiflage was introduced 
into English by Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773). 
persimmon, n., the date plum. — A compound 
word of Algonquian origin; lit. ‘dried fruit’. 
Persis, fern. PN. — L., fr. Gk. Hepolq, lit. ‘a Per- 
sian woman’, rel to TUpor^, ‘Persian’. See 
Persia. 

persist, intr. v. — MF. (= F.) persister , fr. L. 
persistere, ‘to continue steadfastly, remain’, fr. 
per- and sistere, ‘to cause to stand still, to 
place ; to stand still, stand’, from the reduplicat- 
ed base of stare, ‘to stand’. See assist and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: persis t-er, n., persist-ing, adj., 
persist-ing-ly , adv. 

persistence, n. — MF . persistence (F. persistance), 
fr. persistant , ‘lasting, enduring, persistent’, fr. 
L. persistens , gen. -ends. See persistent and -ce. 
persistency, n. — MF. persistence. See prec. word 
and -cy. 

persistent, adj. — L. persistens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of persistere. See persist and -ent. 
Derivative: persistent-ly , adv. 
person, n. — ME. persone , persoun , fr. OF. per - 
sone, persoune (F. per sonne), fr. L. persona, 
‘mask, masked person, character, part, r61e, 
person’, which prob. derives fr. Etruscan xpersu, 
‘masked figure’, orig. the embodiment of a god 
of the nether world whose office it was to receive 
the soul of the dead and to accompany it to 
Hades. The word (persu itself is of Greek origin ; 
cp. nepCTe«p6vq, name of the chief goddess of 
the nether world (see Persephone). See Franz 
Altheim, Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache, 
328 ff., 389. Cp. parson, which is a doublet of 
person. 

Derivatives: person-able, adj., person-able-ness , 
n., perso n-abl-y , adv., personage (q.v.), personal 
(q.v.), personify (q.v.) 

persona, n., person; character. — L. persona. See 
prep. word. 

personable, adj., pleasing in person ; attractive. — 
ME., ft. persone. See person and -able. 
Derivatives : personabil-ity, n., personable-ness , 
n., personabl-y , adv. 

personage, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) personnage, 
ft. MF . persone, per sonne, fr. OF .persone, fr. L. 
persona. See person and -age and cp. parsonage, 
personal, adj. — ME., fr. MF. personel, personnel 
(F. personnel), fr. OF. personal, fr. Late L. 
personalis, ‘pertaining to a person, personal’, fr. 
L. persona. See person and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: personal, n., personal-ism, n., 
personal-ist, n., personal-ist-ic, adj., personality 
(q.v.), personal- ize, tr. v., personal-iz-adon , n., 
personal-ly , adv., personalty (q.v.) 
personality, n. — ME. personalite, fr. MF. (= F.) 
personnalite , fr. ML. personalitatem , acc. of 
persondlitds , fr. Late L. personalis. See prec. 
word and -ity. 
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personalty, n. — AF. personalte, corresponding 
to MF, personalite . See prec. word, 
personate, adj., masked. — L. persdnatus, ‘mask- 
ed’, fr. persona, ‘mask’. See person and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

personate, tr. v., to impersonate. — L. persdnatus, 
‘masked’. See personate, adj. 

Derivatives: personat-ing, n., personat-ion , n., 
personat-ive, adj., personat-or, n. 
personification, n. — - From next word. For the 
ending see suff. -ion. 

personify, tr. v. — F. personnifier , fr. personne. 
See person and -fy. 

Derivatives’, personifi-able , adj., personifi-ant, 
adj. 

personne], n., a body of persons employed in any 
service or business. — F., prop, subst. use of the 
adj .personnel, ‘personal’, and formed in contra- 
distinction to the noun materiel , ‘material’. The 
adj. personnel derives fr. Late L. personalis. See 
personal. 

perspective, n., 1) optics ( obsol .); 2) an optical 
glass. — In sense 1), fr. ML. perspectiva, n., 
prop. fem. of the adj. perspectivus, used as a 
noun, fr. L. perspectus, pp. of perspicere (see 
perspective, adj.); in sense 2), fr. ML. perspec- 
tivum , n., prop. neut. of the adj. perspectivus, 
used as a noun. 

perspective, adj., 1) optical (obsol.); 2) used for 
looking or viewing (obsol.) — Late L. perspec- 
tivus, fr. L. perspectus , pp. of perspicere , ‘to look 
closely at’, fr. per- and specere , spicere, ‘to look 
at’. See species and cp. words there referred to. 
perspective, n., the art of representing objects as 
they appear to the eye. — It. prospettiva , fr. 
prospetto , ‘prospect, view’, fr. L. prospectus , 
‘lookout, prospect’; see prospect, n., and -ive. 
E. perspective in the above sense was influenced 
in form by perspective, ‘optics’. 

Derivatives: perspective, adj., drawn or painted 
in perspective, perspective-ly, adv., perspectiv- 
ity , n. 

perspicacious, adj., mentally acute; keen — L. 
perspicax , gen. -dcis, ‘sharp-sighted’, fr. perspi- 
cere , ‘to look closely at’. See 1st perspective and 
-acious. 

Derivatives’, perspicacious-ly, adv., perspica- 
cious- ness, n. 

perspicacity, n. — L. perspicacitas, ‘sharp-sight- 
edness’, fr. perspicax , gen. -dcis. See prec. word 
and -ity. 

perspicuity, n., clearness; lucidity. — L. perspicui- 
tas , ‘transparency, clearness’, fr. perspicuus. 
See next word and -ity. 

perspicuous, adj., clear; lucid. — L. perspicuus, 
‘transparent, clear, evident, manifest’, fr. per- 
spicere, ‘to look closely at’. See 1st perspective. 
For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: perspicuous-ly , adv., perspicuous- 
ness, n. 

perspirable, adj. — F., fr. perspirer. See perspire 
and -able. 

Derivative: perspirabil-ity, n. 
perspiration, n. — F., fr. MF., fr. perspirer , ‘to 
perspire’, fr. L. perspirare. See perspire and 
-ation. 

perspiratory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. L. perspirat-(um), pp. stem of perspirare. See 
next word. 

perspire, intr. and tr. v. — F. perspirer , fr. MF., 
fr. L. perspirare , ‘to breathe everywhere; to 
blow constantly’, fr. per- and spirdre, ‘to 
breathe’. See spirant. 

persuadable, adj. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -able. Cp. persuasible. 

Derivatives: persuadable-ness , n., persuadabl-y, 
adv. 

persuade, tr. v., — F. persuader , fr. L. persuadere, 
‘to persuade, convince’, fr. per- and suadere , ‘to 
advise’. See suave. 

Derivatives: persuad-ed, adj., persuad-er , n. 
persuasible, adj. — F., fr. L. persudsibilis, ‘con- 
vincing, persuasive’, fr. persudsus , pp. of per - 
suadere. See prec word and -ible and cp. persuad- 
able. 

Derivatives: persuasibil-ity , n., persuasible-ness, 
n., persuasibl-y, adv. 

persuasion, n. — ME. persuasioun , fr, MF. (= F.) 



persuasion, fr. L. persudsionem , acc. of persudsid , 
‘a convincing, persuading’, fr. persudsus, pp. of 
persuadere. See persuade and -ion. 
persuasive, adj. — MF. (= F.) persuasif (fem. 
persuasive ), fr. ML. persuasivus, fr. L. persudsus, 
pp. of persuadere. See persuade and -ive. 
Derivatives: persuasive , n., persuasive-ly , adv., 
persuasi ve-ness, n. 

persulfate, persulphate, n. (chem.) — Formed fr. 
per- and sulfate. 

persulfide, persulfid, persulphide, persulphid, n. 

(chem.) — Formed fr. per- and sulfid(e). 
persulfuric, persulphuric, adj. — Formed fr. per- 
and sulfuric. See sulfur and adj. suff. -ic, 
pert, adj., impudent. — ME., aphetic for OF. 
apert, ‘open’, fr. L. apertus, pp. of aperire, ‘to 
open’. See apert. In some senses pert represents 
OF. (es)pert, fr. L. expertus, ‘experienced’. See 
expert. 

Derivatives: pert-en, tr. and intr. v.,pert-ly, adv., 
pert- ness, n. 

pertain, intr. v., — ME. partenen, pertenen, fr. 
MF. partenir, ‘to belong’, fr. L. pertinere, ‘to 
belong, concern, have reference to’. See per- 
tinent and cp. abstain and words there referred 
to. For the substitution of the L. pref. per- to 
OF. par- cp. peradventure and words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: pertain-ing, adj. 
pertinacious, adj., persistent, obstinate. — L. per- 
tindx, gen. -dcis, ‘steadfast, persevering, very 
tenacious’, fr. per- and tenax, ‘tenacious’. See 
tenacious. For the change of Latin e (in tenax) 
to i (in per-tindx ) see abstinent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: pertinacious-ly , adv., pertinacious- 
ness, n. 

pertinacity, n. — MF, (= F.) pertinacite , fr. 
Late L. pertinacitatem , acc. of pertinacitas, fr. 
pertinax, gen. -dcis. see prec. word and -ity. 
pertinence, pertinency, n. — ME. pertinence, fr. 
MF. (=F.) pertinence, fr. pertinent. See next 
word and -ce, resp. -cy. 

pertinent, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. h.per- 
tinentem , acc. of pertinens, pres. part, of perti- 
nere, ‘to belong, concern, have reference to’, fr. 
per- and tenere , ‘to hold’. See tenable and -ent 
and cp. pertain, pertinacious. 

Derivatives : pertinent-ly , adv.,pertinent-ness, n., 
pertinents , n. pi. 

perturb, tr. v. — ME. perturben, fr. MF. pertur- 
ber, fr. L. perturbare, ‘to confuse, disturb’, fr. 
per- and turbare , ‘to disturb’. See turbid and cp. 
imperturbable. 

Derivatives: perturb-able, adj., perturb-abil-ity , 
n., pertuwbate (q.v.), perturbation (q.v.), per- 
turbative (q.v.), perturb-ed, adj., perturb-ed-ly , 
adv., perturb-ed-ness, n., perturb-er , n,, perturb- 
ing, adj., perturb-ing-ly, adv. 
perturbation, n. — ME. perturbacioun, fr. MF, 
(= F.) perturbation, fr. L. perturbationem , acc. 
of perturbdtio, ‘confusion, disorder’, fr. pertur- 
batus, pp. of perturbare. See prec. word and 
-ation. 

Derivative: perturbation-al, adj, 
perturbative, adj. — Late L. perturbdtivus, fr. L. 
pertur bat us, pp. of perturbare. See perturb, 
pertuse, pertused, adj., bored, pierced with (rare). 
— L. pertusus, pp. of pertundere, ‘to thrust 
through’. See pierce and cp. words there referred 
to. 

pertussis, n., whooping cough (med.) — Com- 
pounded of per- and L. t us sis, ‘cough’; see 
tussis. The term pertussis was first used by the 
English physician Thomas Sydenham (1624-89). 
Derivative: pertuss-al, adj. 
peruke, n. — MF. (= F.) perruque, fr. It. parruc- 
ca, which is of uncertainorigin. It is perh. a 
back formation fr. Provenc. perucat, ‘like a 
parrot; with finely dressed hair’, fr. *peruca , 
‘parrot’. See parakeet and cp. periwig, 
perukier, n., wigmaker. — F. perruquier, fr. per- 
ruque. See prec. word and -ier. 
peruse, tr. v., 1) to read attentively; 2) to examine 
thoroughly. — ME .perusen, formed fr. per- and 
usen, ‘to use’ ; see use, v. The original meaning 
of the word was ‘to use up, wear out’. 
Derivatives: perus-al, n., perus-er, n. 



Peruvian, adj., pertaining to Peru. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. ModL. Peruvia, ‘Peru’. 
Derivative: Peruvian, n., a native or inhabitant 
of Peru. 

pervade, tr. v., to penetrate, permeate. — L. per- 
vadere, ‘to go through, spread through’, fr. per- 
and vadere, ‘to go’. See wade and cp. vade me- 
cum and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: pervad-er , n., pervad-ing, adj., 
pervad-ing-ly , adv., pervad-ing-ness, n. 
pervasion, n. — Late L. pervasio, gen. - onis , fr. L. 
pervasus, pp. of per vadere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

pervasive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
pervasus, pp. of per vadere. See pervade. 
Derivatives : pervasive-ly, adv., pervasive-ness, n. 
perverse, adj. — Late ME .pervers, fr. MF. (= F.) 
per vers (fem. perverse), fr. OF., fr. L. per versus, 
‘turned the wrong way’, pp. of per verier e . See 
pervert. 

Derivatives: perverse-ly, adv., perberse-ness, n., 
pervers-ive, adj., 

perversion, n. — Late ME., fr. L. perversio , gen. 
-onis, fr. per versus, pp. of per vert ere. See pervert 
and -ion. 

perversity, n. — F. perversite, fr. L. perversitatem , 
acc. of perversitas, ‘forwardness, perversity’, fr. 
per versus. See perverse and -ity. 
pervert, tr. v. — Late ME. perverten, fr. MF. (*= 
F.) pervertir, fr, OF., fr. L. pervertere , ‘to turn 
round, overthrow, turn the wrong way, cor- 
rupt’, fr. per- and vertere, ‘to turn’. See version 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives; pervert, n ., pervert-ed, ad ).,pervert- 
ed-ly, adv., pervert-ed-ness, n., pervert -er, n., 
pervert-ible, adj. 

pervious, adj., penetrable, permeable. — L. per- 
vius, ‘that may be passed through, pervious’, fr. 
per- and via, ‘way’. See via and cp. previous. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: pervious-ly , adv., pervious- ness, n. 
pes, n., foot; footlike part (anat. and zool.) — 
L. pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. 
pedal. 

Pesah, also spelled Pesach, n., the feast of Pass- 
over ( Jewish Religion). — Heb. Pesah, lit. ‘the 
Feast of Passing Over’, or ‘the Feast of 
Sparing’, fr. pdsah, ‘he skipped over, passed 
over’ (with reference to Ex. 12:13, 23 and 27), 
whence also E. Passover. Cp. Aram, pasha, 
emphatic state corresponding to Heb. ha-p- 
pesah , ‘Passover’. Cp. also Pasch, paschal, 
peseta, n., a Spanish silver coin. — Sp., dimin. of 
pesa, ‘weight’, which is rel. to peso, ‘weight 5 . 
See peso and cp. pistareen, 

Peshitta, also Peshito, the chief Syriac version of 
the Bible. — Syriac peshitta, lit. ‘the simple’ 
(fem.), shortened from mappaqtd peshitta , ‘the 
simple version’, fem, of p s shit, ‘straight, plain, 
simple’ ; prob. so called for its literal (not peri- 
phrastic) rendering of the text. Aram.-Syr. 
p s shit is Pe‘il part, of p s shaf, ‘he stretched out, 
extended ; he made plain, explained’, and is rel. 
to Heb. pashdt, ‘he stripped off’, in Mishnaic 
Hebrew, ‘he made plain, explained’, Mishnaic 
Heb. pashut, ‘straight, plain, simple’ (prop, 
pass. part, of pashdt ), Arab, bdsata, ‘he stretched 
out, extended’, Akkad, pashdt u, ‘to expunge, 
obliterate’. 

peshwa, n., title of the chief minister of the Ma- 
ratha princes. — Pers. peshwa, ‘chief’, fr. pesh, 
‘before’. 

peso, n., a former Spanish silver coin. — Sp., ‘a 
weight’, fr. L. pensum , prop. pp. of pendire, ‘to 
cause to hang, to weigh’. See pendant and cp. 
peseta. 

pessary, n., a device worn in the vagina as a 
support of the uterus. — ME. pessarie, fr. ML. 
pessarium, fr. L. pessum, pessus, ‘pessary’, fr. 
Gk. 7ceoCTov, :rs ‘an oval stone’, which is 
prob. of Sem. origin; cp. Aram, pissa, pisa , 
‘clod, stone’. For the ending see suff. -ary. 
pessimism, n., 1) in philosophy , a) the doctrine 
that this world is the worst possible world; b) 
the belief that the evil in life outweighs the 
good; 2) the tendency to take the worst view of 
things. — Fr. L.pessimus, ‘worst’, which stands 
for *ped-s s mos, and is rel. to pejor (for *ped- 
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>! os), ‘worse’. See pejorative and cp. words there 
referred to. Tile word pessimism was first used 
by Coleridge. 

pessimist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivatives: pessimist-ic, pessimist-ic-al, adjs., 
pessimist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

pessulus, n., a boltlike bone. — L., ‘bolt’, fr. Gk. 
7taoaaXoi;, of s.m., fr. I.-E. base *pag- , pdk ‘to 
fasten’, whence also Gk. 7nrjyv6vai, ‘to make 
firm’, L. pangere , ‘to fasten, fix’. See pact. The 
change of Gk. 7ra<T<TaXo<; to pessulus in Latin 
was influenced by folk etymology which con- 
nected the word with L. pessum , ‘latch bolt’. 
See B. F. Friedmann, Die jonischen und atti- 
schen Worter im Altlatein, pp. 66 ff. For the 
change of Greek a (in 7raaaaXo<;) to u (in L. 
pessulus) see aplustre and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

pest, n. — MF. (= F.) peste , fr. L. pestis , ‘pest, 
pestilence, plague’, which is of uncertain origin, 
pester, tr. v. — Aphetic for MF. empestrer (F. 
empetrer), ‘to hobble; to entangle, intricate’, 
orig. ‘to tether a grazing horse’, fr. VL. *impas - 
toridre , fr. L. in, ‘in’ and VL. pastoria, ‘tether 
for a grazing horse’, fr. L. pastura, ‘pasture’. 
See in and pastor and cp. pastern. 

Derivatives: pester , n., pester-er, n., pester-ous, 
adj. 

pestiferous, adj., pestilential. — ME., fr. L. pes - 
tiferus, ‘bringing pestilence, pestilential’, com- 
pounded of pestis, ‘plague, pestilence’ and ferre , 
‘to bear, carry’. See pest and -ferous. 
Derivatives: pestiferous-ly , adv., pestiferous- 
ness, n. 

pestilence, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. pes- 
tilentia, ‘pestilentia, plague’. See next word and 
-ce. 

pestilent, adj. — ME., fr. L. pest Hens, gen. -entis, 
fr. pestis. See pest and -ent. 

Derivatives: pestilent , n., pestilent-ly, adv. 
pestilential, adj. — ME. pestilencial, fr. ML. pes- 
tilentidlis, fr. L. pestilentia. See pestilence and -ial. 
Derivatives: pestilential-ly , adv., pestilential- 
ness, n. 

pestle, n. — ME. pestel, fr. MF. pestel, pesteil, 
pestail , fr. L. p ist ilium, ‘pounder, pestle’, fr. 
*pins-tlo-, fr. pinsere, ‘to beat, pound’, whence 
also pila, for *pins-ld, ‘mortar’ . L, pinsere is cogn. 
with Ol. pindtfi, ‘pounds, crushes’, pi$tdh, ‘any- 
thing ground ; meal’, Gk. tc-ioosiv, ‘to winnow’, 
OSlav. pUo and plchajg, pichati, ‘to push, thrust, 
strike, piseno , ‘meal’, pisenica , ‘wheat’, Russ. 
pseno, ‘millet’. Cp. pistil, which is a doublet of 
pestle. Cp. also pile, ‘a pointed stake’, pise, pis- 
ton, ptisan. 

Derivative: pestle, tr. and intr. v. 
pet, n., fondled animal; darling. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: pet, tr. and intr. v., pett-ed, adj., 
pett-er, n., pett-ing, n. 

pet, n., peevishness. — Of uncertain origin; per- 
haps fr. pet, ‘fondled animal’. 

Derivatives: pett-ed, adj., pett-ed-ly , adv., pett- 
ed-ness, n., pett-ish, adj. 

petal, n., one of the leaves of the corolla. — 
ModL. petalum , fr. Gk. ttetocXov, ‘leaf’. See pe- 

talon. 

Derivatives: petal(l)-ed, adj., petal-ine, adj., pe- 
talite (q.v.), petal-ism, n., petal-oid, adj. 
petalism, n., a synonym of ostracism. — Gk. 
7T£TaXi method of temporary banishment 
in Syracuse; so called because the names of 
those to be banished were written on olive 
leaves, fr. 7r£xaXov, ‘leaf’. See petalon and -ism. 
petalite, n., a silicate of aluminum and lithium 
(mineral.) — Formed fr. Gk. rr^xaXov, ‘thin 
plate of metal’ (see petalon), with subst. suff. 
-ite. 

petalody, n., the change of certain organs (as e.g. 
stamens) into petals (bot.) — Formed with suff. 
-y (fr. Gk. -ta } fr. Gk. 7rexaXt»>$Y]c, ‘Jeafiike’, fr. 
7 t£toXov, ‘leaf’ and -co&tjs, ‘like’. See petalon 
and -/ode, Tike’. 

petalold, adj., resembling a petal. — Compound- 
ed of petal and Gk. -oet&fe, Tike’, fr. eTSoc, 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

petalon, n., the gold plate on the Jewish high 
priest’s miter. — Gk. tt^toiXov, ‘thin plate of 



metal, leaf’, neut. of the adj. Tzkxaloq, ‘spread 
out’, rel. to TTExavvuvoa, ‘to spread out’, fr. I.-E. 
base *pet-, ‘to spread out’, whence also L. patere, 
‘to lie open’, ON .fadmr, ‘embrace, bosom’, OE. 
fee dm , ‘embrace, bosom, fathom’. See fathom 
and cp. petasus. 

Petalostemon, n., the prairie clover (bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. tt^tccXov, ‘leaf’, 
and ctt) jxcov, ‘warp’. See prec. word and stamen, 
•petalous, combining form meaning ‘having a 
certain number or a certain shape of petals’, as 
in dipetalous, eleutheropetalous (bot.) — ModL. 
-pe talus, fr. Gk. 7r£xaXov, ‘leaf’. See petalon and 
-ous. 

petard, n., 1) a case filled with explosives; 2) a 
kind of firecracker. — F. petard, fr. peter (earlier 
peter), ‘to break wind’, fr. pet, ‘a breaking of 
wind’, fr. L. piditum , prop. neut. pp. of pedere, 
‘to break wind’, used as a noun. See pedicular. 
Petasites, n., a genus of plants, the sweet colts- 
foot (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. TreTaaln^, ‘colts- 
foot’, fr. TTSTaoo^, ‘a broad-brimmed hat* (see 
next word); so called in allusion to its large 
leaves. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
petasus, n., a low-crowned, broad-brimmed hat 
worn by the ancient Greeks. — L., fr. Gk. tzL- 
tocctoi;, ‘broad-brimmed felt hat’, fr. I.-E. base 
*pet-, ‘to spread out’. See petalon and cp. prec. 
word. 

Petaurista, n., a genus of marsupials ( zool .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 7T£Taupi<iT7)(;, ‘tumbler, rope- 
dancer’, fr. 7r£xaopov, Tr^xeupov, ‘perch, roost’, 
which is prob. rel. to Tt^Tec&at., ‘to fly’, fr. I.-E. 
base *pet-, ‘to fly, fall upon’. See feather and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
•ist. 

Pete, n. — Dimin. of Peter, 
petechia, n., one of a number of small crimson 
or purplish spots on the skin ( med .) — Medical 
L., fr. It. petecchia, ‘speck’, which prob. derives 
fr. Gk. 7 ti.ttcxxi.ov, ‘tablet for writing on, label, 
ticket; plaster’, dimin. formed fr. 7rixxa, niaaoc., 
‘pitch’, which is cogn. with L. pix, gen. picis, 
‘pitch’. See pitch, ‘a resinous substance’. 
Derivatives: petechi-al, petechi-ate, adjs. 

Peter, nipsc. PN. — ME., fr. Late L. Petrus, fr. 
Gk. rUxpot;, fr. Trexpoi;, ‘stone, rock’; prop, 
translation of Aram, kepha , ‘rock’. See petro- 
and cp. pedro, pierrot. 

peter, intr. v., to be exhausted ( colloq .) — Of un- 
known origin. 

petersham, n., overcoat of knotted, woolen mate- 
rial. — Named after Viscount Petersham, the 
4th Earl of Harrington (1780-1851). 
petiole, n., a leafstalk (bot.) — Late L. petiolus, 
more correctly peciolus. Tittle foot, stalk of 
fruit’, contracted fr. *ped(i)ciolus, dimin. of L. 
pediculus , of s.m., itself a dimin. of pes, gen. 
pedis, ‘foot’. See pedal, n., and -ole. 

Derivatives : petiol-ar, petiol-ate, petiol-ated, 
petiol-ed, adjs. 

petiolule, n. — Formed fr. petiole with dimin. 
suff. -ule. 

petit, adj., small, little. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
petit, ‘small, little’. See petty, 
petite, adj., small, little (said of a woman or girl). 
— F. fern, of petit, ‘small, little’. See petty and 
cp. prec. word. Cp. also the first element in 
pettitoes. 

petition, n. — ME. peticioun , fr. OF. petition (F. 
petition), fr. L .petitionem, acc. of petitio, ‘attack, 
request, petition’, fr. petit us, pp. of peter e, ‘to 
fall upon, rush at, attack, assail; to seek, ask, 
request’, whence appetere, ‘to strive after’, com- 
petes, ‘to strive after something in company’, 
impetus , ‘attack’; fr. I.-E. base *pet-, ‘to fly, to 
fall upon’. See feather and cp. appetence, appe- 
tite, compete, competent, competition, compet- 
itor, perpetual, petulant, propitious, repeat, 
repetition. 

Derivatives: petition , tr. and intr. v., petition-al, 
adj., petition-ary, adj., petition-ee , n., petition- 
er, n., petition-ist, n. 

Petrea, n., a genus of tropical American woody 
plants (bot.) — ModL., named after Robert 
James, Baron Petre (1713-43). 
petrel, n., a sea bird. — F. pitrel, of uncertain 
etymology. The connection with the name Peter 



is due to folk etymology, 
petrifaction, n. — See pgtrify and -ion. 
petrifactive, adj. — See^prec. word and -ive. 
petrification, n. — F. petrification. See next word 
and -ation. 

petrify, tr. and intr. v., to change into stone. — 
MF. (= F.) pe.tr ifier, compounded of L. petra, 
‘rock, stone’ (fr. Gk. tti£tp 5 } and -ficare, fr. 
facere, ‘to make, do’. See 1 st petro- and -fy. 
Derivatives: petrifi-able, adj., petrifi-ed, adj., 
petrifi-er , n. 

petro-, combining form meaning ‘stone, rock’. — 
Gk. irexpo-, fr. 7r£xpo£, ‘stone’, rel. to 7t£xpa, 
‘rock’; of uncertain origin. Cp. Empetrum, 
parsley, pedro, perron, Peter, petroleum, pierrot, 
saltpeter. 

petro-, combining form meaning ‘containing pe- 
troleum and’. — Shortened fr. petroleum, 
petroglyph, n., a carving in a rock. — Compound- 
ed of 1st petro- and Gk. Y^<pf), *a carving’. See 

glyph. 

Derivatives: petroglyph-ic , adj., petroglyph-y, n. 
petrographer, n. — See next word and agential 
suff. -er. 

petrography, n., scientific description of rocks. — 
Lit. ‘description of rocks’, fr. Gk. 7t£xpa, ‘rock’, 
and -YP a< P^> fr. yp a<p£iv, ‘to write’. See 1st 
petro- and -graphy. 

Derivatives: petrograph-ic , petrograph-ic-al, 

adjs., petrograph-ic-al-ly , adv. 
petrol, n., 1) petroleum (rare); 2) gasoline. — F. 
petrole, fr. ML. petroleum. See petroleum. 
Derivative: petrol, intr. v. 
petrolatum, n., pure petroleum jelly. — ModL., 
formed fr. petroleum on analogy of chemical 
terms ending in - atum , as acetatum, etc. (see 
chem. suff. -ate). 

petroleum, n. — ML., fr. L. petra (fr. Gk. 7r£xpd), 
‘rock’, and oleum , ‘oil*. See petro- and oil. 
petrolic, adj., pertaining to petroleum. — Chem. 

prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
petrology, n., the study of rocks. — Compounded 
of 1st petro- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: petrolog-ic, petrolog-ic-al, adjs., 
petrolog-ic-al-ly, adv., petrolog-ist, n. 
petronel, n., an old firearm. — •. MF. (= F.) pe- 
trinal, fr. OF. peitrine (F. poitrine), ‘chest’, fr. 
VL. *pectorina , prop. fern, of the adj. *pectori - 
nus, ‘pertaining to the chest’, used as a noun, fr. 
L. pectus, gen. pectoris, ‘chest’ (see pectoral); so 
called from its being rested against the chest in 
firing. The English form of the word is due to a 
confusion with L. petra, ‘rock, stone’, with which 
it has nothing to do. 

petrosal, adj., petrous. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. petros us , ‘rocky’, fr. petra, ‘rock’. See 

petrous. 

Derivative: petrosal , n., a petrosal bone. 
Petroselinum, n., a genus of plants, the parsley 
(bot.)*— Late L., fr. Gk. 7rexpooiXivov, ‘parsley’. 
See parsley. 

petrous, adj., 1) stony; 2) pertaining to that part 
of the temporal bone which protects the internal 
ears. — MF. petreux , fr. L. petrosus, ‘rocky’, fr. 
petra, ‘rock’, fr. Gk. Tzirp oi. See petro- and -ous. 
petticoat, n. — ME. petycote. Jit. ‘a small coat*. 
See petty and coat. 

Derivatives: petticoat , adj. and tr. and intr. v., 
petticoat-ed, adj., petticoat-ery, n., petticoat-less, 
adj. 

pettifog, intr. and tr. v. — Back formation fr. 
pettifogger (q.v.) 

Derivative: pettifogg-ing, adj. and n. 
pettifogger, n. — The first element of this word is 
petty. The second element is identical with obsol. 
E.fogger, ‘pettifogger’, which is prob. traceable 
to Fugger , the surname of a famous German 
family of merchants and financiers in the 15th 
and 16th cent. 

Derivative: pettifogger-y , n. 
pettitoes, n. pi., pig’s feet used for food. — The 
original meaning was ‘giblets (of any animal)’. 
The word derives fr. OF. petite oe, ‘goose 
giblets’, lit. Tittle goose’, fr. petite, fem, of petit. 
Tittle’, and oue, oe (F. oie), ‘goose’, fr. VL. *auca, 
‘goose’, a contraction of *avica , fr. L. avis. 
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‘bird’. See petit and aviation and cp. ocarina, 
petty, adj. — ME. pety, petit, fr. MF. (= F.) 
petit, ‘small, little’, fr. OF., prob. from a base of 
imitative origin, expressive of littleness in in- 
fant’s language. Cp. petit and the first element 
in pettifogger. Cp. also It. piccolo , Sp. pequeho , 
‘small, little’, and see piccolo. 

Derivatives: petti-ly , adv., petti-ness, n. 
petulance, n. — F. petulance, fr. JL. petulantia, 
‘sauciness, freakishness, impudence; petulance’, 
fr. petulans , gen. -antis. See next word and -ce. 
petulancy, n., petulance. — L .petuientia. Seeprec. 
word and -cy. 

petulant, adj., impatient; irritable; peevish. — 
MF. (= F.) petulant , fr. L. petulantem , acc. of 
petulans , ‘saucy, freakish, impudent; petulant’, 
prop. pres. part, of *petulare, ‘to attack in jest’, 
fr. petere , ‘to attack’. See petition and -ant. 
Derivative: petulant-ly , adv. 

Petunia, n., a genus of plants of the potato fam- 
ily ( bot .) — ModL., fr. F. petun , ‘tobacco plant’, 
fr. Port, petumie), fr. Guarani petT (with nasal- 
ized i). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
petuntse, n., white clay used in China to make 
porcelain. — Chin, pai-tun-tzu , fr. pai, ‘white’, 
tun , ‘stone’, and formative element -tzu. 
petzite, n., a silver gold telluride (mineral.) — 
Named after W. Petz, who analyzed it. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
peucites, n., fossil pine wood. — Fr. Gk. xr), 
‘pine’, which is cogn. with Lith. puSis, OPruss. 
peuse, ‘pine, spruce’, OHG .fiuhta, MHG. viehte, 
G. Fichte, OIr. ochtach, ‘spruce’. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -Ite. 

pew, n, — ME. pewe, puwe , pywe , fr. MF. 
puie , puiee, ‘prop, stay, raised seat, balcony’, 
verbal noun formed fr .puier, ‘to prop, support’, 
fr. VL. *podidre , fr. L. podium , ‘an elevated 
place, parapet, balcony’, fr. Gk. ttqSiqv, ‘base, 
pedestal, balcony’, dimin. of 7rou<;, gen. ruoS6^, 
‘foot’. See foot and cp. -pod, podium, puy. Cp. 
also appui, apoggiatura. 

Derivatives: pew, tr. v., pew-age , n. 
pewee, also spelled peewee, n., 1) the flycatcher; 
2) the lapwing. — Imitative of the bird’s cry. 
pewit, peewit, n., the lapwing; the pewee. — Imi- 
tative. See prec. word. 

pewter, n., any of various alloys having tin as 
their chief constituent. — ME. pewtyr , pewtre, 
fr. OF. peltre , peautre , fr. VL. peltrum (whence 
also It. peltro, OProven?., Sp. peltre), which is 
of uncertain origin. Cp. spelter. 

Derivative: pewter-er , n. 

-pexy, also -pexia, -pexis, combining form mean- 
ing ‘fixing (of a specified part)’, as in colopexy , 
hysteropexy. — Medical L. -pexia, -pexis, fr. Gk. 

‘a fixing’, from the stem of 7t7]yvi!>vai, ‘to 
fix, make firm’, fr. I.-E. base *pdg~, *pak-, ‘to 
join together’. See pact. • 

peyote, n., a mescal cactus. — Mexican Sp., fr. 
Nahuatl peyotl , ‘caterpillar’; so called in allu- 
sion to the downy center. 

Peziza, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
L. pezica or pezita , ‘mushroom without a stalk’, 
fr. Gk. TreCea, of s.m., which is rel. to 

7 ieC6<; (for *7 tsSi6 <; ), ‘on foot’, and to ttoiSc;, gen. 
7 to8o<;, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

pfennig, n., a small bronze coin of Germany. — 
G. See penny. 

Phacelia, n., * genus of plants of the waterleaf 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. <paxeXoc, 
‘bundle, fascicle’, which is of uncertain origin; 
so called from the shape of its flowers. For the 
ending see^lst suff. -ia. 

phaeno-, before a vowel phaen-. — See pheno-, 
phen-. 

Phaethon, n., the son of Helios, the sun god, who 
once drove his father’s sun chariot and almost 
set the world on fire (Greek and Roman mythol.) 
— L., fr. Gk. Oae&ov, lit. ‘shining’, fr. 9aeiv, 
‘to shine, gleam’, fr. cpdco<^, ‘light’. See phantasm, 
phaeton, n., a light four-wheeled carriage. — So 
called from Phaethon , the unlucky driver of his 
father’s chariot. See prec. word. 

-phag, -phage, combining form meaning ‘eater’, 
as in xylophage. — From the stem of Gk. 
cpayetv, ‘to eat’. See -phagous. 



phagedena, phagedaena, n., gangrene (med.) — L. 
phagedaena, fr. Gk. (pay^Saiva, ‘cancerous sore, 
cancer’, lit. ‘voracity’, fr. qsayetv, ‘to eat’. See 

-phagous. 

phagedenic, phagedaenic, adj. Gk. 9ay£- 
$aivuc6£, ‘of the nature of a cancer’, fr. <pay£- 
Sauva. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivative: phaged(a)enic-al, adj. 

-phagia. See -phagy. 

phago-, combining form meaning ‘eating’, as in 
phagocyte. — Gk. 9<xyo-, fr. 9ayetv, ‘to eat’. 

See -phagous. 

phagocyte, n. (biol. and med.) — Coined by the 
Russian zoologist and bacteriologist £lie Metcta- 
nikoff (1845-1916) in 1884 from phago- and 
Gk. x6to?, ‘a hollow vessel’. See -cyte. 
Derivatives: phagocyte , tr. v., phagocyt-ic, adj., 
phagocyt-ism, n., phagocyt-ize, tr. v. 
phagocytosis, n., destruction of bacteria by pha- 
gocytes. — ModL., coined by Metchnikoff from 
prec. word and suff. -osis. 

-phagous, combining form meaning ‘eating, feed- 
ing on’, as in creophagous, xylophagous. — Gk. 
-9txyo?, ‘eater of’, from the stem of 9ayetv, ‘to 
eat’, which is cogn. with OI. bhdjati , ‘assigns, 
allots, apportions, enjoys, loves’, bhagah , ‘al- 
lotter, distributor, master’, bhdkfati , ‘eats, 
drinks, enjoys’, Avestic baya-, OPers. baga-, 
‘master, god’, lit. ‘distributor’, OSlav. bogu, 
‘god’, bogatu , ‘rich’, u-bogu, ne-bogu, ‘unfortu- 
nate’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*bhag-, ‘to distribute, share out’. Cp. the second 
element in esophagus. Cp. also bahadur, bak- 
sheesh, Bhaga, Bhagavad-Gita. For E. - ous (in 
- phagous ), as equivalent to Gk. -o?, see -ous. 
-phagy, also -phagia, combining form meaning 
‘eating of (something specified)’, as in anthro- 
pohagy, geophagy. — ModL. - phagia , fr. Gk. 
-9ayLoc, ‘eating of’, fr. -9<xyo?, , ‘eating’. See 
-phagous and -y (representing Gk. 4a). 
phalange, n., single bone of finger or toe ( anat . 
and zool.) — • F., fr. L. phalanx, gen. -angis. See 
phalanx. 

Derivative: phalange-al, adj. 
pbalanger, n., any of a number of Australian 
arboreal marsupials with a long tail; (cap.) the 
typical genus of phalangers (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 9aXay^, ‘bone between two joints of the 
fingers or toes’ (see phalange); so called in allu- 
sion to the characteristic formation of the toes. 
Phalangeridae, n. pi., a family of marsupials 
.(zool.) — ModL., formed from prec. word with 
suff. -idae. 

phalanstery, n., socialistic community proposed 
by the French social scientist Francois-Marie- 
Charles Fourier (1772-1837). — F. phalanstere , 
coined by Fourier fr. phalange, name of the com- 
munity in Fourier’s system, prop, ‘phalanx’, and 
the ending -ere, after monast&re (= E. monas- 
tery). See phalanx. 

Derivatives: phalanster-ial , adj., phalanster-ian, 
adj. and n., phalanster-ian-ism, n., phalanster-ic, 
adj., phalanster-ism, n., phalanster-ist, n. 
phalanx, n., heavy infantry in close order (Greek 
antiquity ); a single bone of finger or toe (anat. 
and zool.) — L., fr. Gk. <paXayl;, ‘trunk, log, 
line of battle, battle array; bone between two 
joints of the fingers or toes’, cogn. with OE. 
balca , ‘a ridge between furrows’. See balk, n., 
and cp. Falange. In anatomy, phalanx orig. de- 
noted the whole row of the finger joints, which 
was so called because its arrangement is sug- 
gestive of a battle array. See Joseph Hyrtl, Ono- 
matologia anatomica, p. 104, and cp. phalange. 
Derivative: phalanx-ed , adj. 

Phalaris, n., a genus of plants, the canary grass 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 9aXapig, ‘coot; canary 
grass’. See next word. 

phalarope, n., any of small wading" birds that re- 
semble the sandpiper. — F., irregularly formed 
fr. ModL. Phalaropus, name of the type genus, 
fr. Gk. 9aXap£c, ‘coot’ and 7touc, gen. 7 to 86?, 
‘foot’. The first element prop, means ‘white, 
shining’ (the coot is called 9aXaptt; from the 
white spot on its head), and derives fr. 9<xX6<;, 
‘white, shining’ (whence also 9ocXap6?, ‘having 
a patch of white’), and is cogn. with L. fulica , 
‘coot’, OHG. belihha, MHG., G. belche , ‘coot’. 



All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *bhel~, ‘to 
shine’, whence also OI. bhalam , ‘brightness; 
forehead’, OE. bxl, ‘a blazing fire, a funeral 
pyre’, ME. balled, ‘bald’. See bald and cp. words 
there referred to. For the second element in 
ModL. Phalaropus see -pod. 
phallic, adj., pertaining to the phallus or to phal- 
licism. — Gk. 9aXXix6<;, ‘pertaining to the phal- 
lus’, fr. 9aXX6^. See next word and -ic. 
Derivatives: phallic-ism, n. , phallic-ist, n. 
phallus, n., an image of the tfiale organ of genera- 
tion. — L. phallus , fr. Gk. 9aXXo£, ‘phallus’, for 
I.-E. *bhl-no-\ rel. to 9aXXoava, yaXkri, ‘whale’, 
and cogn. with L. follis (prob. for *bhol-nis), ‘a 
pair of bellows’ (orig. ‘leather sack’), fr. I.-E. 
base *bhel- t ‘to swell’, whence also ON. bolt, 
‘bull’, OE. bulluc , ‘little bull’. See bull, ‘male of 
•the ox’ and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: phallic (q.v.), phall-ism , n., phall- 
ist, n. 

Phanar, n., name of the Greek quarter in Con- 
stantinople. — Turk. Fanar , fr. ModGk. ®a- 
vapi, ‘lighthouse’, fr. Gk. 9avapiov, ‘lantern’, 
dimin. of 9av6?, ‘torch’ (see phantasm); so call- 
ed from its lighthouse. 

Phanariot, Phanariote, n., a Greek residing in the 
Phanar quarter of Constantinople. — ModGk. 
OavapLWT7]<;, ‘inhabitant of the quarter called 
•Daviipt*. See prec. wo?d and -ote. 

-phane, combining form meaning ‘having the ap- 
pearance of as in cellophane , cymophane . — 

Gk. from the stem of 9aCvetv, ‘to show’, 

9aivea$m, ‘to appear’. See phantasm and cp. 
phanero-. 

phanero-, before a vowel phaner-, combining 
form meaning ‘visible, manifest’. — Gk. 9a- 
vepo-, 9avep-, fr. 9avep6<;, ‘visible, manifest; il- 
lustrious’. See phantasm and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

phanerogam, n., a plant bearing flowers (bot.) — 
F. phanerogame, compounded of Gk. 9avsp6c;, 
‘visible’ and ydcjxof;, ‘marriage’. See phanero- and 
gamo-. 

Derivatives : phanerogam-ic, phaner ogam-ous, 
adjs. 

phantasm, n., illusion, phantom. — ME. fan - 
tasme , fr. OF .fantasme, fr. L. phantasma, fr. Gk. 
9avTao(i.a, ‘apparition’, fr. (pavrA^eiv, ‘to 
make visible, display' (whence also 9ocvraota, 
‘appearance, imagination’), from the stem of 
9txiveiv, ‘to make appear, show; to shine’, 
whence also 9av6(;, ‘torch’, 9ocvep6<;, ‘visible, 
manifest; illustrious’; rel. to y&oq, <pGs, ‘light’, 
fr. I.-E. base *bha- f ‘to shine’, whence also OI. 
bhdti, ‘shines, glitters’, bhds-, ‘light, glory’, Arm. 
banam, ‘I open’, prop. ‘I make visible’, Alb. 
Gheg baj , Tosk ben, ‘I make’, lit. ‘I make ap- 
pear’ (both these words derive from the common 
Albanian stem *ban y d), OIr. ban , ‘white; light, 
ray of light', but L, fenestra , ‘window’, is not 
cognate. See fancy and cp. phantom, which is a 
doublet of phantasm. Cp. also Aphanes, apha- 
nite, aphotic, diaphanous, emphasis, hierophant, 
paenula, Phaethon, phaeton, Phanar, -phane, 
phanero-, -phany, phenol, phenomenon, phos- 
phorus, photo-, sycophant. 

Derivatives: phantasm-al, adj., phantasm-al-ity, 
n., phantasm-al-ly , adv., phantasm-at-ic , phan- 
tasm-at-ic-al , adjs., phantasm-at-ic-al-ly , adv., 
phantasm-ic, phantasm-ic-al , adjs. 
phantasmagoria, n., a series of optical illusions. 
— ModL., fr. F . fantasmagorie, a word coined 
by Mercier in 1801 fr. Gk. 9avraa{i.a, ‘appari- 
tion’ and ayopeusiv, ‘to speak’ ; assimilated in 
fofm to F. allegorie. See prec. word and agora 
and cp. allegory. 

Derivatives: phantasmagor-al, adj., phantasma- 
gor-al-ly , adv., phantasmagor-ic , phantasmagor- 
ic-al, adjs., phantasmagor-ist, n., phantasmagor- 

y, n. 

phantasy, n. — See fantasy, 
phantom, n., 1) specter; 2) illusion. — ME. fan- 
tome, fantosme, fr. OF. fantosme (F. fantome ), 
fr. VL. *fantagma, *fantauma (whence also 
Proven^, fantauma), fr. Gk. 9avTaajj.a, ‘appari- 
tion’. See phantasm. 

Derivatives : phantomat-ic,phantom-ic, phantom- 
ic-al , adjs., phantom-ist, n., phantom-y, adj. 
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-phany, combining form meaning ‘appearance’, 
as in epiphany. — Gk. -cpavta, -9aveta, ‘appear- 
ance’, fr. 9av-, stem of 9oc(veLV, ‘to make ap- 
pear, show’. See phantasm. 

Pharaoh, n,, title of the kings of ancient Egypt. — 
Late L. Pharad, fr. Gk. Oapack, fr. Heb. Par ( d h , 
fr. Egypt. per-o(3 ), lit. ‘great house’. Cp. faro. 
Derivatives : Pharaon-ic, Pharaon-ic-al, adjs. 
Pharisaic, adj. — Late L. Pharisaicus , fr. Gk. 
®apiaa!,x6?, fr. <Eapiaaio?, ‘Pharisee’. See 
Pharisee and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: pharisaic-al , adj., pkarisaic-al-ly , 
adv., pharisaic-al-ness, n. 

Pharisaism, n. — ModL. Pharisaismus , fr. Gk. 

Oapiaaio?, ‘Pharisee’. See next word and -ism. 
Pharisee, n., a member of a Jewish religious sect 
during the two centuries preceding and the cen- 
tury following the beginning of the Common 
Era (Jewish history ). — ME. pharise, fr. OF. 
pharise (F. pharisien ), fr. Late L. Pharisaeus , fr. 
Gk. Oapurato?, fr. Aram. p s rishayya, emphatic 
pi. of parish, ‘separated’, corresponding to Heb. 
pdrush\ fr. Aram. p* rash, resp. Heb. par ash, ‘he 
separated’ (whence pdrdska h , ‘a section of the 
Torah’). See parashah and -ee. 
pharmaceutic, adj. — Late L. pharmaceutic us, fr. 
Gk. <papf/axeuTix&;, ‘relating to drugs’, fr. 9«p- 
ptaxeuTYjs, ‘druggist’, fr. <papp.axe\!>et,v, ‘to give 
drugs’, fr. tpappiaxov, ‘drug’. See pharmacy and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: pharmaceut-ics, n., pharmaceutic- 
al, adj. and n., pharmaceutic-al-ly, adv. 
pharmaceutist, n. , a pharmacist. — Formed from 
prec. word with suff. -ist. 
phamiaco-, combining form meaning ‘drug, med-* 
icine, poison’. — Gk. (pappuxxo-, fr. tpapjjiaxov, 
‘charm, philter, drug, remedy’. See pharmacy, 
pharmacology, n., the science of drugs. — Lit. 
‘the study of drugs’, fr. pharmaco- and Gk. 
-Xoyia, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See -logy. 

Derivatives : pharmacolog-ic , pharmacolog-ic-al, 
adjs., pharmacolog-ic-al-ly , adv., pharmacolog- 
ist, n. 

pharmacopoeia, also spelled pharmacopeia, n., an 
official book containing a list of drugs and direc- 
tions for their preparation. — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. 9appiaxo7roda, ‘preparation of drugs’, fr. 
9 apiJtaxorcot.6?, ‘preparing drugs’, fr. 9app.a- 
xov, ‘drug’, and ttoiew, ‘to make’. See pharmacy 
and poet. The name pharmacopoeia was first 
used as title of a book by Anutius Foesius (1528- 
95) of Basel. 

Derivatives : pharmacopoei-al , pharmacopoei-an, 
adjs., pharmacopoe-ist , n. 
pharmacy, n., the art of preparing and dispensing 
drugs. — ME. farmacie, fr. MF. (= F.) phar- 
macie , fr. Late L. pharmacia, fr. Gk. 9<xp- 
[jLaxela, ‘use of drugs’, fr. 9ap^axsuetv, ‘to ad- 
minister drugs’, fr. 9dcp[zaxov, ‘medicine, drug, 
remedy; poison; philter; charm, spell, enchant- 
ment’, which is perh. cogn. with Lith. buriit, 
biirti , ‘to charm’, Lett, bur'u , hurt, of s.m. Cp. 
the second element in alexlpharmic. 

Derivative: pharmac-ist, n. 
pharos, n., lighthouse, beacon. — L., fr. Gk. 
9<ipo?. fr. <Mpo?, name of an island off Alexan- 
dria, on which King Ptolemy Philadelphus built 
a lighthouse. 

pharyng-, form of pharyngo- before a vowel, 
pharyngal, adj., pharyngeal. — Formed with adj. 

suff. -al fr. ModL. pharynx . See pharynx, 
pharyngeal, adj., pertaining to the pharynx s . — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. ModL. pharyngeus , 
‘pertaining to the pharynx’, fr. pharynx . See 
pharynx. 

pharyngitis, n., inflammation of the pharynx 
{med.) — Medical L., formed fir. Gk. papuy? 
(see pharynx) with suff. -itis. 
pharyngo-, before a vowel pharyng-, combining 
form denoting the pharynx. — See pharynx, 
pharyngology, n., the study of the pharynx and its 
diseases (med.) — Compounded of pharyngo- 
and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in 
a certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivative: pharyngolog-ic-al , adj. 



pharyngoscope, n., an instrument for examining 
the pharynx. — Compounded of pharyngo- and 
Gk. -oxdmov, fr. oxotccIv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
See -scope. 

Derivative: pharyngo scop-y, n. 
pharynx, n., the part of the alimentary canal be- 
tween the palate and the esophagus — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 9<£puy£, gen. 9apuyyoc;, ‘throat, chasm, 
gulf', which is rel. to 9txpay£, ‘cleft, chasm’, and 
cogn. with L. /rumen (for *frug-smen or, less 
prob., *frug-men), ‘throat’, Arm. erbuc, ‘breast; 
thorax’, ON. barki, ‘neck, throat, windpipe’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bher-, ‘to cut’. See bore, ‘to pierce’, 
and cp. foramen. See also larynx, 
phase, n., 1) each of the aspects of the moon or a 
planet; 2) aspect; 3) stage of change. — Back 
formation fr. phases, pi. of ModL. phasis, fr. Gk. 
9aot?, ‘appearance, (of a star), phase (of the 
moon)’, from the stem of 90UVEIV, ‘to make ap- 
pear, show’,9alvec#ca l ‘to appear’. See phantasm. 
Phaseolus, n., a genus of plants, the kidney bean 
(bot.) — L., ‘kidney bean’, fr, phaselus , of s.m., 
fr. Gk. 9a<T7)Xos, ‘a kind of bean’. Cp. 9<XX7), 
9ax6?, ‘bean’. Cp. also frijole. 

-phasia, -phasy, combining form meaning 
‘speech’. — ModL. - phasia , fr. Gk. 9oc<T(.?, ‘a 
saying, speech’, from 9a-, the stem of 975^1, 
9dcvca, ‘to speak’. See -phemia. 
phasianid, n., a bird belonging to the family 
Phasianidae. — See next word and -id. 
Phasianidae, n. pi., a family of birds, the pheas- 
ants (ornithol.) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae fr. L. phasianus, ‘pheasant’. See pheasant, 
phasis, n., a phase. — ModL., fr. Gk. 9a<n?. See 
phase. 

Derivative: phas-ic, adj. 

pheasant, n. — ME. fesant, fr. OF. (= F.) faisan, 
fr. L. phasianus, fr. Gk. 9aaiav6? (scil. opvi?), 
lit. ‘the Phasian bird’, fr. ‘the Phasis’, a 

river in Colchis. The -t in pheasant is excrescent; 
it is due to a confusion of the ending -an with 
-ant, the suff. of the pres. part, of verbs per- 
taining to the 1st Latin conjugation. Cp .peasant, 
tyrant. 

Derivative : pheasant-ry , n. 

Phegopteris, n.\ a genus of plants, the beech fern 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 9^y6?, 
‘oak’ (taken in the sense of its L. cognate fagus , 
‘beech’), and 7rr£pt?, ‘fern’. For the first element 
see beech and cp. Epiphegus, for the second see 
Pteris. 

phello-, before a vowel phell-, combining form 
meaning ‘cork, bark’, as in phellogen. — Gk. 
9eXXo-, 9sXX-, fr. 9eXX6?, ‘cork tree, cork’, 
which is rel. to 9X016?, 9X60?, ‘the inner bark 
of trees’, 9X60, ‘1 teem, abound’, 9X60, * I boil 
over, bubble, rise’, 9X6^10, ‘I bubble’, 9 Xuxt(?, 
9Xuxraiva, ‘blister’, 9X6^, gen. 9Xe(36?, ‘vein’ 
and cogn. with L .fluere, ‘to flow’. See fluent and 
cp. phlebo-, Phleum, phloem, phlyctena, the first 
element in phlobaphene and in phlorizin and the 
second element in Conopholis. Cp. also blain, 
bloat, blot, ‘blackgammon’, and the second ele- 
ment in pantoffle. 

phelloderra, n., a layer of tissue developed on the 
inner side of the cork (bot.) — Compounded of 
phello- and Gk. Sip^ot* ‘skin’. See derma. 
Derivative: phelloderm-al, adj. 
phellogen, n., the meristematic tissue out of which 
cork is developed. — Lit. ‘cork producer’ ; com- 
pounded of phello- and -gen. 

Derivatives : phellogen-etic, phellogen-ic , adjs. 
-phemia, combining form denoting ‘speech’ (med.) 
— Gk. -97]ptia, fr. 9 ‘speech’, from the 
stem of 9Y]pi, ‘I speak’, which is cogn. with L. 
fan, ‘to speak’, fama, ‘report, reputation’. See 
fame and cp. -phasia. 
phen-, form of pheno-, before a vowel, 
phenacetin, phenacetine, n., a crystalline com- 
pound, used in medicine as an antipyretic. — See 
phen-, acetic and chem. suff. -in, resp. -ine. 
phenacite, n., a silicate of glucinum (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff: -ite fr. Gk. 9eva£, gen. 
9^v axo?, ‘cheat, impostor’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin; so called because it was mistaken 
for quartz. 

Phenician, adj. and n. — A var. of Phoenician. 
Phenix, n. — A var. of Phoenix. 
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pheno-, also spelled phaeno-, before a vowel phen-, 
resp. phaen-, combining form meaning ‘per- 
taining to, or derived from, benzene’ (chem.) — 
F. pheno-, phen-, fr. Gk. 9atveiv, ‘to make ap- 
pear, show ; to shine’ (see phantasm) ; first used 
by the French chemist Auguste Laurent (1807- 
53) to indicate derivation from coal tar. Cp. next 
word. 

phenol, n., a crystalline compound commonly 
called carbolic acid (chem.) — A hybrid coined 
fr. Gk. 9odvexv, ‘to make appear, show; to 
shine’ (see pheno-), and -ol. The name phenol is 
a modification of F. acide phenique , a name 
given to this compound by the French chemist 
Auguste Laurent (1807-53) in 1841. 

Derivatives : phenol-ate, n. and tr. v., phenol-ic , 
adj., phenol-ize , tr. v., phenol-iz-ation, n. 
phenological, adj., pertaining to the study of the 
relation of the forms of organisms to their 
environment. — G. phanologisch, coined by C. 
Fritsch in 1853 fr. Gk. 9aivo- (fr. 9odv£iv, ‘to 
make appear, to show’), -Xoy(a (fr. -X6yo?, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’, and suff. -isch. See 
phantasy, -logy and -ical. 

Derivative: phenological-ly, adv. 
phenology, n. — See prec. word and -y (repre- 
senting Gk. -(a). 

Derivatives: phenolog-ic-al, ady, phenolog-ist, n. 
phenomenal, adj. — A hybrid coined by the 
English poet Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772- 
1834) fr. phenomenon and suff. -al (fr. L. -dlis). 
Derivatives: phenomenal-ism , n,, phenomenal- 
ist, w., phenomenal-ist-ic, adj., phenomenal-ist-ic- 
al-ly , adv., phenomenal- ity, n., phenomenal-ize , 
tr. v., phenomenal-iz-ation , n., pheno menal-ly, 
adv. 

phenomenology, n., the scientific study of phenom- 
ena. — G. Phanomenoiogie , first used as the title 
of the fourth part of the Neues Organon by the 
German physicist Johann Heinrich Lambert 
(1728-77) coined fr. Gk. 9at,v6[xevov (see next 
word) and -Xoyia, fr. -X6y 0?, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain mariner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: phenomenolog-ic-al , adj., phenom- 
enolog-ic-al-ly, adv. 

phenomenon, n., 1) fact, circumstance or experi- 
ence ; 2) a remarkable thing or person. — Late 
L. phaenomenon , fr. Gk. 9oav6p,evov, neut. of 
9at.v6p.evo?, pres. part, of 9a(vecf'9‘ai., ‘to ap- 
pear’, passive of 9aivet.v ) ‘to make appear, show’. 
See phantasm. For the Greek pass. suff. -pevo? 
see alumnus and cp. words there referred to. 
phenotype, n., a type distinguished by visible char- 
acters. — Compounded of pheno- and type, n. 
Derivatives: phenotyp-ic , pkenotyp-ic-al, adjs., 
phenotyp-ic-al-ly , adv. 

phenyl, n., the radical basis of phenol (chem.) — 
Coined fr. phen- and -yl. 

Derivatives: phenyl-ate, n., and tr. v., phenyl- 
ation , n., phenyl-ene , n. 

pheon, n., arrowhead (her.) — Of unknown origin, 
phew, interj., exclamation of disgust. — Imita- 
tive. 

phial, n., a small glass bottle. — M E.fiole, fr. OF. 
fiole , phiole , fr. L. phiala, fr. Gk. 9LaXv;, ‘broad, 
flat bowl’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. vial, 
phialine, adj., resembling a phial. — See prec. 

word and adj. suff. -ine. 
phil-, pref. — Form of philo- before a vowel, 
-phil, suff. — The same as -phile. 

Philadelphus, n., a genus of plants, the mock 
orange or syringa (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 9&X- 
dc8eX9ov, ‘mock orange’, prop. neut. of the adj. 
9-.XaSeX9o?, ‘loving one’s brother; brotherly’, fr. 
9^X0?, ‘loving’, and a8sX9o?, ‘brother’. See 
philo- and adelpho-. 

philander, intr. v., to make love. — Fr. obsol. n. 
philander, ‘philanderer’, fr. Gk. 9iXav8po?, 
‘lover of men’, which is compounded of Gk. 
91X0?, ‘beloved, loving’, and dvrjp, gen. 6v8p6?, 
‘man’. See philo- and andro-. 

Derivative: philander-er, n. 
philanthrope, n., a philanthropist. — F., fr. Gk. 
9iXavflpcoTro?, ‘loving mankind, humane, benev- 
olent, kind-hearted’, compounded of 91X0?, 
‘loving’ and ticv&pt«i7ro?, ‘man’. See philo- and 
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anthropo-. 

Derivatives: philanthropic (q.v.), philanthrop- 
ism, n., philanthrop-ist, n., philanthrop-ize, tr. 
and intr. v., philanthropy (q.v.) 

philanthropic, also philanthropical, adj. — F. phi- 
lanthropique, fr. Gk. 9iXdtvfl-po37t05. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: philanthropical-ly, adv. 

philanthropy, n. — Late L. philanthropia, fr. Gk. 
<piXav-&pca7rta, ‘love to mankind, humanity, 
benevolence, kind-heartedness’, fr^Xav-Ap 037*05. 
See philanthrope and -y (representing Gk. -la). 

philately, n., collection of stamps. — F. philatelies 
fr. phil- and Gk. ocxsXeia, ‘exemption from 
taxes’, fr. axeX^, Tree from taxes’, which is 
formed fr. a- (see priv. pref. -a) and X6X05, ‘end, 
completion, authority, tax, duty’ (see tele-); so 
called because the postage stamp exempted the 
sender from paying taxes. 

Derivatives: philatel-ic , philatel-ic-al, adjs., 
philatel-ic-al-ly, adv., philatel-ist, n. 

Philathea, n., international organization of young 
women’s Bible classes. — Lit. ‘lovers of the 
truth’ , incorrectly formed fr. Gk. <piXetv, ‘to 
love’, and dXTj&eia, ‘truth’. See pbilo- and 
aletho-. The correct form would be Philalethea. 

-phile, before a vowel -phil, combining form 
meaning ‘loving’, as in bibliophil(e). — F. -phile , 
fr. ML. -phi l us, fr. Gk. -91X0?, fr. 9tXoe, ‘be- 
loved; loving’. See philo-. 

Philemon, masc. PN., a pious man, husband of 
Baucis (Greek mythol. ) — L., fr. Gk. dHXiQp.oiv, 
lit. ‘loving, affectionate’, fr. <pt,Xeiv, ‘to love’. See 

philo-. 

philharmonic, adj., loving music. — F. philhar- 
monique, fr. It. filarmonico , fr. fil -, ‘phil-’, and 
armonico, fr. Gk. (xoc) apjxovixa, ‘theory of 
music’, neut. pi. of appiovixi^, ‘harmonious*. 

See phil- and harmonic. 

Philhellene, adj., loving the Greeks; n., one 
loving the Greeks. — Gk. 9t,XeXX7]v, ‘pne loving 
the Greeks', compounded of 91X05, ‘loving’, and 
"EXXtjv, ‘Hellene’. See philo- and Hellenic. 
Derivatives: Philhellen-ic, adj., Philheilen-ism, 
n., Philhellen-ist , n. 

Philip, masc. PN. — L. Philippus , fr. Gk. <DlXi7*- 
Troq, fr. 91X17171:05, ‘fond of horses’, compound- 
ed of 91X05, ‘beloved; loving’, and £117*05, 
‘horse’. See philo- and hippo- and cp. philippic 
and the second element in Xanthippe. 

Philippa, fern. PN. — Modern formation fr. 
Philip. 

philippic, n., invective speech. — Fr. L. Philippi - 
cus , fr. Gk. Oc.X17r7rt.x65, ‘relating to Philip’, fr. 
OlXt,7T7T05, ‘Philip’ ; so called with allusion to the 
orations of Demosthenes against Philip of Ma- 
cedon. See Philip and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: philippic-ize , intr. v. 

philippina, also Philippine, n., the name of a game. 
— See philopena. 

Philippine, adj., of the Philippine Islands. — 
Formed fr. Sp. ( Islas ) Filipinas, lit. ‘the islands 
of Philip’ ; named after Philipp II, king of Spain. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -ine. 

Philistia, n., the land of the Philistines. — ML., 
fr. Gk. <X>iXtaxla, fr. Heb. P 6 Usheth. See Philis- 
tine and 1st -ia. 

Philistine, n. — F. Philistin , fr. Late L. Philistini 
(pi.), fr. Gk. OcXkttivoi (see Josephus, Antiqui- 
ties, I, 6, 2 ), fr. Heb. P s lishtfm, fr. P*lesheth , 
‘Philistia, land of the Philistines’; cp. Akkad. 
Palastu, Pilistu. In the sense ‘narrow-minded, 
uncultured person’ the word Philistine was 
adapted by Thomas Carlyle ( 1795 - 1881 ) fr. G. 
Philister. 

Derivatives: Philistine, adj., Philistin-ism , n. 

philo-, before a vowel phil-, combining form 
meaning ‘loving, fond of, interested in’, as in 
philosopher . — Gk. 91X0-, 91X-, fr. 9IX05, 
‘loved, beloved, dear’, as a noun, ‘friend’; later, 
in poetry, also used in an active sense, ‘loving, 
friendly’, whence 9iXelv, ‘to love’; of uncertain 
origin. Cp. philander, Philemon, philter, syphilis. 

Philoctetes, n., a famous archer, who killed Paris 
in the Trojan war with one of the poisoned ar- 
rows given him by Hercules ( Greek mythol) — 
L. Philoctetes , fr. Gk. <E>iXoxxy)T7)5, lit. ‘he who 
loves to possess’, fr. 9IX05, ‘beloved; lover’, and 



xxaop,at, ‘I get, acquire’. See philo- and check, 
‘sudden, stop’. 

Philodendron, n., a genus of plants of the arum 
family; (not cap.), any plant of the genus Philo- 
dendron (hot.) — ModL., compounded of philo- 
and Gk. 66vSpov, ‘tree’. See dendro-. 
philogynist, n., a lover of women. — Formed with 
sulf. -ist fr. Gk. 9LXoyuv7)5, ‘fond of women’, 
which is compounded of 91X05, ‘beloved; 
loving’, and yovr), ‘woman’. See philo- and 
gyneco-. 

philogyny, n., love of women. — Gk. 9i.Xoyuvla, 
fr. 9tXoy6vTj5. See prec. word and -y (repre- ; 
senting Gk. -ta). 

philologue, n., a philologist. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. 
philologus , ‘lover of learning’, fr. Gk. 91X0X6705. 
See next word. 

philology, n. — F. philologie, fr. L. philologia , 
‘love of learning, love of letters’, fr. Gk. 91X0- 
X6yla, fr. 9tXoXoyo5, ‘fond of learning’, which 
is compounded of 91X05, ‘beloved, loving’, 
and -Xoyo5, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
philo- and -logy. 

Derivatives: philolog-er, n., philolog-ian , n., 
philolog-ic, philolog-ic-al, adjs. , philolog-ic-al-ly, 
a d\.,philolog-ist, n ,,phi!olog-ist-ic, adj. , philolog- 
ize , tr. and intr. v. 

Philomachus, n., a genus of birds, the ruff ( orni - 
thjh); synonym of Machetes. — ModL., com- 
pounded of philo- and the stem of Gk. \lol- 
‘to fight’. See -machy and cp. Machetes, 
philomath, n., a lover of learning (rare). — Gk. 
9tXop,a(W)5, ‘fond of learning’, compounded of 
9IX05, ‘loving’, and p-aOr}, ‘learning’, from the 
stem of ii.av&<&v£iv, ‘to learn’. See philo- and 
mathematical. 

philomathy, n., love of learning. — Gk. 91X0- 
p.a-8-eta, 9tXop.a(Ha, ‘love of learning’, fr..9tXo- 
|j.alH]5, ‘fond of learning’. See prec. word and-y 
(representing Gk. -eta, -‘la). 

Derivatives: philomath-ic, philo math-ic-al, adjs. 
Philomel, n., the nightingale (poet.) — F. philo-' 
mtle. See next word. 

Philomela, n., the nightingale {poet.) — L., fr. 
Gk. OiXopnfjXa, -iKXojxirjXn, the name of Pan- 
dion’s daughter in Greek mythology, who, ac- 
cording to Ovid, was changed into a nightingale. 
The name prob. means ‘lover of song’ and is 
compounded of 91X05, ‘loving’ and the length- 
ened form of ptiXos, ‘song’. See philo- and 
melic. 

philopena, also philippina, Philippine, n., the name 
of a game. - — Corruption of philippina , fr. F. 
Philippine , altered from Valentine. The meaning 
of the noun phUippina-philopena arose from the 
custom, of sending sweethearts a nut with a 
double kernel on Valentine’s day (= February 
14 th). In German, Philippine was transformed 
into Philippchen, ‘little Philip’ and this further 
into Vielliebchen , lit. ‘much loved’. See valentine, 
philosopher, n. — ME. philosophre , filosofre, fr. 
OF. (= F.) philosophe, fr. L. philosophus , fr. Gk. 
91X600905, ‘lover of wisdom, philosopher’, fr. 
91X05, ‘loving’, and 06905, ‘wise, learned’; see 
philo-, sophism and -er. Pythagoras was the first 
who called himself 91X600905, instead of 00- 
965, ‘wise man’, since this latter term was sug- 
gestive of immodesty. 

philosophic, philosophical, adj. — L. philosophies „ 
fr. Gk. 91X00091x65, fr. 91X0009^, ‘philosophy’. 
See philosophy and -ic, resp. also -al. 
pbilosophisra, n., sophistry. — F. philo soph is me, 
formed fr. philosophic with sulf. -isme. See 
philosophy and -ism and cp. sophism, 
philosophise n., a sophist. — F. philosophiste , 
formed fr. philosophic with suff. -iste. See phi- 
losophy and -ist and cp. prec. word, 
philosophize, intr. v. — See philosophy and -ize. 

Derivative: philosophiz-ation, n. 
philosophy, n. — ME. philosophic, fr. OF. philo- 
sophic, filosofiq (F .philosophic), fr. L .philosophia, 
fr. Gk. 9iXoao9La, ‘love of wisdom, philoso- 
phy’, fr. 91X600905, ‘lover 06 wisdom, philos- 
opher’. See philosopher and -y (representing Gk. 
Adi). 

Derivatives : philosoph-ize , intr. v., philosoph-iz - 
ation, n., philosoph-iz-er, n. 



-philous, combining form meaning ‘fond of’, as in 
ammophilous, entomophilous. — Gk. -91X05, fr. 
91X05, ‘beloved ; loving’. See philo- and sulf. -ous. 
philter, philtre, n., love potion. — MF. (= F.) 
philtre , fr. L. philtrum, fr. Gk. 9lXxpov, ‘love 
charm’, lit. ‘a means to make oneself beloved’, 
formed fr. 91X5 w, ‘to love’, with -Tpov, a sulf. 
denoting instrument. See philo-. 

Derivatives: philter, philtre , tr. v., philter-er , n. 
philtrum, n., a dimple in the middle of the upper 
lip (anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 9lXxpov, 
‘love charm; dimple in the upper lip’. See prec. 
word. 

phit, interj. — Imitative of the sound of a bullet, 
phiz, n. — Abbreviation of physiognomy, 
phleb-, form of phlebo- before a vowel, 
phlebitis, n., inflammation of a vein (mea.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. 9X6^, gen. 9X0(365, ‘vein’. 
See next word and -itis. 

Derivative: phlebit-ic. , adj. 
phlebo-, combining form meaning ‘vein’. — Gk. 
9 Xe(3o-, fr. 9X6^, gen. 9X5(365, ‘vein’, which is 
rel. to 9X603, ‘I teem, abound’, 9X603, ‘I boil over, 
bubble, rise’, 9EXX65, ‘cork tree, cork’. See 
phello-. 

phlebotomy, n., bloodletting. — ME . flebotomye, 
fr, OF. flebotomie (F. phlebo to mie), fr. Medical 
L. phlebotomia, fr. Gk. 9Xe|3oxo[Ala, ‘blood- 
letting’, fr. 9X£(3 ot 6[X05, ‘opening veins’, which 
is compounded of 9X6^, gen. 9X5(365, ‘vein’, and 
-xo|xla, ‘cutting of’, fr. ‘a cutting’. See 

phlebo- and -tomy and cp. fleam. 

Derivatives : phlebotom-ic,phlebotom-ic-al, adjs., 
phlebotom-ic-al-ly, adv., phlebo tom-ist, n., phle- 
botom-ize, tr. and intr. v., phlebotom-iz-ation, n. 
Phlegethon, n., one of the rivers of Hades, con- 
taining fire (Greek mythol.) — L. } fr. Gk. <X>Xs- 
y 6 i> 6 w, lit. ‘the blazing (river)’, pres. part, of 
9X57^2^, ‘to burn, scorch, blaze up’, poetic 
collateral form of 9 X6yeiv. See next word, 
phlegm, n., 1 ) mucus; 2 ) apathy; 3 ) coolness, 
calmness. — ME. fteume, fleme, fr. fleume (F. 
flegme), fr. Late L. phlegma, fr. Gk. 9X671^, 
‘inflammation’, fr. 9X6751^, ‘to bum, scorch, 
kindle’, which is rel. to 9X6!;, gen. 9X6765, 
‘flame, blaze’; fr. I.-E. base *bhleg *bhelg-, ‘to 
burn, be hot’, whence also OI. bhrdjate, ‘shines’, 
L. fulgere, ‘to shine’, f ulgur, fulmen, ‘lightning’, 
fiagrdre , ‘to burn’, OE. bisec, ‘black’. See black 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. Phle- 
getfion, phlegmon, phlogiston. Phlox. For the 
suff. -m (fr. Gk. -(jta) see -m and -ma. 
Derivative: phlegm-y , adj. 
phlegmatic, adj. — ME. fieumatike, fr. OF. fleu- 
matique (F. fiegmatique ), fr. Late L. phlegma - 
ticus, fr. Gk. 9X57^x1x65, ‘abounding in 
phlegm’, fr. 9X6yp.a, gen. 9X67^x05. See 
phlegm and 1st -atic. 

Derivatives: phlegmatical-ly, adv., phlegmat- 
ism, n., phlegmat-ist , n., phlegmat-ous , adj. 
phlegmon, n., suppurative inflammation of the 
connective tissue (med.) — L. phlegmon , phleg- 
mone, ‘inflammation beneath the skin’, fr. Gk. 
9Xeyjj,ci)v ! resp.9X€vjjL0V7),fr. 9XS7SW, ‘to bum’. 
See phlegm. 

Derivatives: phlegmon-ic, phlegmon-ous, adjs. 
Phleum, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 9X605, ‘wool-tufted reed’, which is rel. 
to 9X603, ‘I teem, abound’. See phloem, 
jphlobaphene, n., a reddish substance obtained 
from tannin (chem.) — Compounded of Gk. 
9X605, ‘bark’, and (3a9^, ‘dipping, dyeing, dye’. 
For the first element see phello- and cp. next 
word. The second element is rel. to (3<x7rT5ui, ‘to 
dip’ ; see baptism. 

Derivative: phlobaphen-ic, adj. 
phloem^ n., bast tissue in plants (bot.) — G. 
Phloem , coined by the botanist Karl Wilfielm 
von Nageli ( 1817 - 91 ) fr. Gk. 9X605, ‘bark*, 
which is rel. to 9X60), ‘I teem, abound’, 9X603, 
‘I boil over, bubble, rise’, 9CXX65, ‘cork tree, 
cork’. See phello-. 

phlogistic, adj., inflammatory (med.) — ModL. 
phlogisticus, fr. phlogiston. See next word and 
-ic and cp. dephlogisticate. 

Derivatives: phlogistic-ate, tr. v., phlogistic- 
ation, n. 

phlogiston, n., the inflammatory principle. — 
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ModL., fr. Gk. 9XoYt<7T<$v, neut. of cpXoy tctd?, 
‘burnt up; inflammable’, fr. 9Xoyt^e(,v, ‘to set 
on fire, burn’, fr. 9X6^, gen <pXoyo^ s ‘flame, 
blaze*. See Phlox. The term phlogiston was first 
used by Raphael Eglin (1559-1622). 
phlogopite, n., a brownish magnesium mica 
(mineral.) — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 
Gk. cpXoycoudi;, ‘fiery-looking’, which is com- 
pounded of 9X6^,, gen. 9Xoy6s, ‘flame, blaze’, 
and gen. dmd;, ‘eye’. See phlox and -opia. 
phlogosis, n., inflammation (med.) — Medical L., 
formed fr. Gk. 9X6^, gen. 9X0Y65, ‘flame, blaze’ 
(see Phlox), with suff". -osis. 

Phlomis, n., a genus of plants, the Jerusalem sage 
( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. 9X0p.11;, which is rel. to 
9X6 {zo<, ‘mullein’. 

phloro-, before a vowel phlor-, related to phlorizin. 
— F., from next word. 

phlorizin, n., a bitter substance contained in the 
bark of roots of the apple, pear, plum and 
herry tree ( chem .) — Compounded of Gk. 9X605, 
‘bark’, and pt£a, ‘root’. See phello-,rizo-and -in. 
Derivative: phlorizin-ize , tr. v. 

Phlox, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — L., name of 
a flower, fr. Gk. 9X0^, gen. 9X0Y65, ‘flame; 
■name of a plant’, which is rel. to yXiyetv, ‘to 
bum’, 9Xsypa, ‘inflammation’. See phlegm, 
phlyctena, phlyctaena, n., a pustule (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. 9X6x.Ta1.va, ‘blister (caused 
by a burn) inflammation’, which is rel. to 9 Xu£lv, 
‘to boil over, bubble, rise’,9Xu^siv, ‘to bubble’, 
9eXX6;, ‘cork tree, cork’. See phello-. 

-phobe, combining form meaning ‘fearing’, as in 
Francophobe , Germanophobe. — F., fr. L. -pho- 
bus, fr. Gk. -96(305, fr. 96^05, ‘panic flight; 
panic fear; fear, terror’, which stands in grada- 
tional relationship to (p^eoS-ai, ‘to be put to 
flight, to flee in terror; to fear’, and is cogn. 
with Lith. begu, begti, ‘to flee’, OSlav. begu, 
‘flight’, bezati , ‘to flee, run’. 

-phobia, combining form meaning ‘irrational fear 
of something’ , as in agoraphobia , claustrophobia 
(psychol. and med.) — Gk. -9o(3(a, ‘panic fear 
of, fear of’, fr. 98(305. See -phobe and 1st -ia. 
phobia, n., an irrational fear. — Fr. prec. com- 
bining form. 

phobiology, n., the study of phobias. — Coined 
fr. phobia and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
phoca, n., a seal; (cap.) a genus of seals, the har- 
bor seal. — L. phoca, fr. Gk. 9*0x7], ‘a seal’, 
which is of uncertain origin. 

Phoebe, n., 1) Artemis, the goddess of the moon 
(Greek mythol); 2) fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. 

prop. fem. of 901^05, ‘pure, bright’. See 
Phoebus. 

phoebe, n., any of certain flycatchers. — Imita- 
tive of its sound; influenced in form by prec. 
word. 

Phoebus, n., Apollo (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 
OoifSo;, fr. 901^05, ‘pure, bright’, which is of 
uncertain etymology. 

Phoenician, Phenician, adj. and.n. — ME. 
phenicien, fr. MF. (= F.) phinicien , fr. L. 
Phoenice (also Phoenicia ), fr. Gk. <I>avTx7], 
prob. meaning lit. ‘land of purple’, fr, 9otvT£, 
gen. 9CUVIX05. See next word and cp. Punic. 
For the ending see suff. -an. 
phoenix, phenix, n. — ME. fenix, fr. OF., fr. L. 
phoenix , fr. Gk. 90m?;, ‘purple, crimson; date- 
palm, date; a fabulous bird, the phoenix’, rel. 
to 901^65, ‘bloodred’, 90(^105, of s.m., 96^05 
(for *g w honos ), ‘murder’, &s£ve tv (for *g w hen- 
yein ), ‘to strike’ and cogn. with L. de-fendere , ‘to 
ward off, defend, protect’. See defend, 
phonate, intr. v., to produce vocal sounds. — A 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. 90) vrj, ‘voice, sound’ (see 
next word), and -ate, a suff. of Latin origin. 
Derivatives: phonat-ion , n ., phonat-ory, adj. 
phone, n., speech sound. — Gk. 9covfj, ‘sound, 
voice’, in gradational relationship to 97)^1, 9<xvai, 
‘to speak’, 9^75, ‘voice, report, rumor’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bhd- f ‘to speak, tell, say’, whence 
also L. for, fan, ‘to speak’, fama, ‘talk, report, 
rumor, tradition, reputation’, lit. *a saying’. See 
fame and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
phoneme, phonetic, euphony, symphony, caco- 



phony. 

Derivative: phon-al, adj. 

phone, n. (colloq.) — Abbreviation of telephone, 
-phone, combining form meaning ‘voice’, as in 
megaphone , microphone , telephone. — Fr. Gk. 
9C0V1Q, ‘sound, voice’. See phone, ‘speech sound’, 
phoneme, n., a distinctive sound or group of 
sounds. — F. phoneme , fr. Gk. 9<ov7]p,ct, ‘sound, 
utterance’, fr. 9 «vt). See phone, ‘speech sound’, 
and cp. the second element in grapheme, hyph- 
eme, semanteme, solideme, morpheme. 
Derivative: phonem-ic , adj. 
phonendoscope, n., an intensifying stethoscope. 

— Compounded of Gk. 90m), ‘sound, voice’, 
£v8ov, ‘within’, and -ox67Ttov, fr. oxo7celv, ‘to 
look at, examine’. See phone, ‘speech sound’, 
endo- and -scope. 

phonetic, adj. — ModL. phone ticus, fr. Gk. oovr;- 
tix 6<; } ‘vocal 1 , fr. 9 covt)t 65, ‘utterable’, verbal 
adj. of 9covetv, ‘to speak clearly, utter’, fr. 90^, 
‘sound, voice’. See phone, ‘speech sound’. 
Derivatives: phonetic, n., phonet-ics, n.,phonet- 
ic-al, adj., phonetic-al-ly , adv., phonetic-ian , 
n., phonetic-ism., n., phonetic-ist, n., phonetic- 
ize, tr. v., phonetic-iz-ation , n. 
phonetism, n., the use of a phonetic system of 
writing or spelling — See phonetic and -ism. 
phonetist, n., an advocate of phonetic spelling. — 
See phonetic and -ist. 
phoney, adj. — A var. of phony, 
phoniatrics, n., the treatment of speech defects 
(med.) — Lit. ‘the healing of voice', fr. Gk. 
96 >vtj, ‘sound, voice’, and laTpixrj (soil. t 6 /v 7} ), 
‘surgery, medicine’. See phone, ‘speech sound’, 
and -iatrics. 

phonic, adj., pertaining to sound. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. 9COV0-, ‘sound, voice’. 
See phone, ‘speech sound’. 

Derivatives: phonic , n., phonics, n. 
phono-, combining form meaning ‘sound, voice’. 

— Gk. 9<ovo- } fr. 9WV7), ‘sound, voice’. See 
phone, ‘speech sound’. 

phonodeik, n., an instrument for transforming 
sound waves into light waves. — Lit. ‘showing 
sounds’, fr. Gk. 901^, ‘sound, voice*, and 
$eixv6vai, ‘to show’, which is cogn. with L. 
dicere , ‘to show, tell’. See phone, ‘speech sound’, 
and diction. 

phonogram, n. — Compounded of phono- and 
Gk. yp<4| zpia, ‘that which is written’. See -gram. 
Derivatives: phonogram(m)-ic , adj., phono - 
gram(m)-ic-al-ly, adv. 

phonograph, n. — Lit. ‘writer of sounds’, com- 
pounded of phono- and Gk. -ypa9o;, from the 
stem of ypoapeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph and cp. 
gramophone. 

Derivative: phonograph, tr. v. 
phonography, n. — Compounded of phono- and 
Gk. -ypa9ta, fr. ypo^eiv, ‘to write’. See -grapby. 
Derivatives: phonograph-ic , adj., phonograph-ic- 
al-ly , adv. 

phonolite, n., a grayish volcanic rock (mineral.) — 
Lit. ‘sounding stone’, compounded of phono- 
and -lite. 

Derivative: phonolit-ic , adj. 
phonology, n. — Lit. ‘the study of sounds’, com- 
pounded of phono and Gk. -Xoyloc, fr. -X6yo;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: phonolog-ic, phonolog-ic-al , adjs., 
phonolog-ic-al-ly , adv., phonolog-ist, n. 
phonophore, n., a device for sending telephonic 
messages simultaneously with telegrams. — Lit. 
‘carrying sounds’, compounded of phono- and 
Gk. -96P05, ‘bearer, carrier’. See -phore. 
Derivative: phonophor-ic , adj. 
phonopore, n., a phonophore. — Compounded of 
phono- and Gk. 7r6po5, ‘passage’. See pore, 
phonoscope, n., an instrument for observing the 
properties of sounding bodies. — Compounded 
of phono- and Gk. -axorn.ov, fr. oxotteiv, ‘to 
look at, examine*. See -scope, 
phonotype, n. — Prop. phonetic type , compounded 
of phono- and -type. 

Derivatives: phonotype , tr. v., phonotyp-er, n., 
phono typ-ic, phonotyp-ic-al, adjs., phono typ-ic- 
al-ly, adv., phonotyp-ist, n. 
phony, phoney, adj., not genuine (coll.) — Of un- 



certain origin. 

Derivative: phony, n. 

-phony, also -phonia, combining form denoting a 
specified kind of sound, as in acrophony. — Gk. 
-96ma, fr. 9<dV7), ‘sound, voice, speech’. See 
phone, ‘speech sound’, 
phoongy, n. — See pooitgee. 

Phoradendron, n., a genus of plants, the false 
mistletoe (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
9<op, ‘thief’, and S£v8pov, ‘tree’; so called in al- 
lusion to its parasitic habit. The first element is 
cogn. with L. fur, ‘thief’; see furtive. For the 
second element see dendro-. 

-phore, combining form meaning ‘bearer’, as in 
chromatophore , thermophore. — ModL. -phorus 
(masc.), -phorum (neut.), fr. Gk. -96P05, resp. 
~96pov, ‘bearing, carrying’, or ‘bearer, carrier’, 
rel. to 96 pc tv, ‘to bear, carry’. See bear, ‘to 
carry’, and cp. -phorous. 

phoresis, n., the movement of particles through a 
membrane by the action of an electric current 
( physical chem.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 96p7]Oi5, ‘a 
bearing, wearing’, fr. 9opetv, ‘to bear, wear’, 
which is rel. to 9£peiv. See prec. word, 
phoresy, n., transportation of an animal by its at- 
tachment to another. — Gk. cp6p7jptc, ‘a bearing, 
a being borne’. Sefrprec. word. 

Phormium, n., a genus of liliaceous plants (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. 9opjjiov, ‘a woven or plaited 
mat; name of a plant’, dimin. of 90PJ/.65, ‘mat’, 
which is prob. rel. to 96pctv, ‘to bear, carry’. See 
-phore. 

phorone, n., the name of an isomeric compound 
(chem.) — Coined by the French chemist 
Charles Frederic Gerhardt (1816-56) from the 
contraction of (cam)phor (ket)one. 

-phorous, combining form meaning ‘bearing’, as 
in cryophorous, oophorous. — ModL. -phorus, fr. 
Gk. -96P05, ‘bearing’. See -phore. 
phosgene, n., a colorless gas, COCl 2 (chem.) — 
Coined by the English chemist Sir Humphrey 
Davy (1778-1829) in 1812 fr. Gk. 906;, ‘light*, 
and -yev7]C, ‘bom of, produced by’. See phos- 
phorus and -gen. 

phosgenite, n. (mineral.) — Formed from prec. 
word with subst. suff. -ite. 
phosph-, form of phospho- before a vowel, 
phosphate, n., a salt of phosphoric acid (chem.) — 
See phospho- and chem. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: phosphat-ed, phosphat-ic , adjs., 
phosphat-ize, tr. v., phosphat-iz-ation, n. 
phosphene, n., a luminous image produced by 
mechanical stimulation of the retina. — Lit. 
‘that which shows the light’, compounded of 
Gk. 9005, ‘light’, and the stem of 9ataetv, ‘to 
show’. See phosphorus and phantasm, 
phosphide, phosphid, n. , compound of phosphorus 
with another element (chem.) — See phospho- 
and -ide, resp. -id. 

phosphine, phosphin, n., hydrogen phosphide, 
PH S (chem.) — See phospho- and chem. suff. 
-ine. 

Derivatives: phosphin-ate, n., phosphin-ic , adj. 
phosphite, n., salt of phosphorous acid (chem.) — 
See next word and subst. suff. -ite. 
phospho-, before a vowel phosph-, combining 
form used in the sense of phosphoric, phosphor- 
ous. — Shortened fr. phosphorus, 
phosphonium, n., the univalent radical PH 4 (chem.) 

— ModL., coined fr. phosph- and the ending 
- onium , on the analogy of amm-onium. 

phosphoprotein, n., any of a class of proteins in 
which the protein molecule is combined with 
some phosphorous substance other than lecithin 
or nucleic acid (biochem.) — Compounded of 
phospho- and protein. 

Phosphor, n., 1) the morning star (poetic); 2) 
(not cap.) phosphorus. — L. Phosphorus , ‘Phos- 
phor’. See phosphorus. 

phosphor-, form of phosphoro- before a vowel, 
phosphoric, adj. — F . phosphor ique, fr. phosphor e. 
See phosphorus and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: phosphoric-al, adj. 
phosphorize, tr. v. — F. phosphoriser, fr. phos- 
phor c. See phosphorus and -ize. 
phosphoro-, before a vowel phosphor-, combin- 
ing form meaning phosphorus or phosphores- 
cence . — Fr. L. phosphorus. See next word. 
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phosphorus, n. — ModL. phosphorus , ‘phospho- 
rus’, fr. L. Phosphorus , ‘the morning star’, fr. 
Gk. cp<»>a<p6f>6(;, ‘light-bringer; the morning 
star’, which is compounded of 9W5, ‘light’, 
contr. of 91x05, and -96P05, ‘carrying’. The first 
element derives fr. I.-E. base *bhd-, ‘to shine’, 
whence also OI. bhati, ‘shines, glitters’, bhas-. 
Might, glory’. See phantasm and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. the second element in 
Pasiphae. For the second element see -phorous. 
Derivatives: phosphor-ale, tr. v., phosphore-al, 
phosphor e-ous, adjs., phosphor-esce, intr. v., 
phosphor -esc-ence, n., phosphor-esc-ent, adj. and 
n., phospkor-ism, n. (med.), phosphor-ite, n. 
{mineral) , phosphor-it-ic, adj., phosphor-ous, 
adj. 

phosphoryl, n., the radical PO ( chem .) — Coined 
fr. phosphorus and suff. -yl. 

Derivative: phosphorylation , n. 
phot, n., the cgs unit of illumination ( phys .) — 
From the stem of Gk. cpco 5, gen. 910x65, Might’. 
See phosphorus. 

photic, adj., pertaining to light. — Formed with 
■ adj. suff. -ic from Gk. 9(05, gen. 90x65, Might’. 
See phosphorus. 

photics, n., the science of light. — See prec. word 
and -ics. 

phot ism, n., an illusory visual sensation {psychol) 
— G. Photismus, coined by the Swiss psychia- 
trist Eugen Bleuler (1857-1939) in 1881 fr. Gk. 
9om<j{j<,65, ‘illumination’, fr. 9coxt£eiv, ‘to illu- 
minate’ fr. 905, gen. 900x65, Might’. See phos- 
phorus and -ism. 

photo-, combining form meaning 1) ‘light’, as in 
photograph , photometer ; 2) ‘photographic’, as 
in photogravure. — Gk. 900x0-, from the stem 
of 905, gen. 900x65, ‘light’. See phosphorus, 
photo, n. — Abbreviation of photograph, 
photogen, n., light oil distilled from bituminous 
shale. — Lit. ‘that which produces light’ ; com- 
pounded of photo- and -gen. 
photogenic, adj., producing light; producing 
phosphorescence; suitable for being photo- 
graphed. — Compounded of photo- and -genic. 
Derivative: photogenic-ally , adv. 
photogram, n., photograph. — Compounded of 
photo- and Gk. ypdiji^a, ‘that which is written’. 
See -gram. 

photograph, n. — Compounded of photo- and 
Gk. -yp(X9o<;, fr. ypd^eLv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 
Derivatives: photograph, tr. v., photograph-ee, 
n., photographer , n., photograph-ic, photograph - 
ic-al, adjs., photograph-ic-al-ly , adv., photo - 
graph-ist, n. 

photography, n. — Compounded of photo- and 
Gk.-Ypoc9Ea, fr.YP“<P eiv > ‘to write’. See-graphy. 
photogravure, n. — F., a hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
9605, gen. 90x65, Might’, and F. gravure , ‘en- 
graving’, fr. graver, ‘to engrave’, fr. Frankish 
*graban, which is rel. to OHG. graban, ‘to dig; 
to carve’. See photo-, grave, ‘to engrave’ and 
-ure. 

photoheliograph, n., an instrument for photo- 
graphing the sun ( astron .) — Compounded of 
photo- and heliograph. 

photoheliography, n., photography of the sun (as- 
tron.) — See prec. word and -y (representing 
Gk. -toe). 

Derivative: photoheliograph-ic, n. 
photokinesis, n., motion caused by light. — 
ModL., compounded of photo- and kinesis, 
photokinetic, adj. — See prec. word and kinetic, 
photolysis, n., decomposition due to the action of 
light. — Compounded of photo- and -lysis, 
photolytic, adj. — Compounded of photo- and 
-lytic. 

photometer, an instrument for measuring the in- 
tensity of light. — Lit. ‘measurer of light’, fr. 
photo- and Gk. |Ji6xpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives :photometr-ic,photometr-ic-al, adjs., 
photometr-ic-al-ly , adv., photometric-ian , n., 
photometr-ist , n. 

photometry, n., study of the measurement of the 
intensity of light. — Compounded of photo- and 
Gk. -(AExpta. See -metry. 
photomicrograph, n., an enlarged photograph of 
an object taken through a microscope. — Com- 



pounded of photo- arid micrograph, 
photomicrography, n., the art of making photo- 
micrographs. — Compounded of photo- and 
micrography. 

photon, n., a unit of the intensity of light (optics), 
— Coined fr. phot and 2nd suff. -on. 
photophobia, n., morbid sensitiveness to light 
(med.) — ModL., lit. ‘dread of light’, fr. photo- 
and Gk. -9o(3ta, fr. 96^05, ‘fear’. See -phobia, 
photophone, n. — Lit. ‘sound through light’, fr. 
photo- and Gk. 900VY), ‘sound, voice’. See phone, 
‘speech sound’. 

photophore, n., a luminous organ. — Lit. ‘carry- 
ing light’, fr. photo- and Gk. -96905, ‘bearer, 
carrier’. See -phore. 

photosphere, n., the luminous envelope surround- . 
ing the sun (astron.) — Lit. ‘ball of light’, 
compounded of photo- and Gk. <J9atpoc, ‘ball’. 
See sphere. 

Derivative: photospher-ic, adj. 
photostat, n., an automatic device for making 
photographic copies of documents. — Com- 
pounded of photo- and Gk. <tx<xx 65, ‘placed, 
standing’. See static and cp. aerostat and words 
there referred to. 

phototelescope, n., a telescope adapted for photo- 
graphing stars (astron.) — Compounded of 
photo- and telescope. 

Derivative: phototelescop-ic , adj. 
phototherapeutics, n., phototherapy. — See next 
word and therapeutics. 

phototherapy, n., treatment of diseases by the ap- 
plication of light ( med .) — Lit. ‘treatment 
through light’, fr. photo- and -therapy. 
Derivatives: phototherap-ic , adj., phototherapy 
ist , n. 

phragma, n., a septum. — ModL., fr. Gk. 9paY- 
pia, ‘hedge, fence, protection’, from the stem 
of 9p<£<r<T£iv, ‘to fence in’, which is possibly 
cogn. with L .farcire, ‘to stuff, cram’. See farce. 
Phragmites, n., a genus of plants, the reed (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. 9potYpffT7i5, ‘growing in 
hedges’, fr. 9paYpwc, ‘hedge, fence, protection’. 
See prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 

phrase, n. — F., fr. Late L. phrasis , ‘diction’, fr. 
Gk. 9pdun5, ‘speech, expression, phrase’, fr. 
9pa^stv, ‘to point out, show, tell’, which is of 
uncertain origin. Cp. the first element in phrase- 
ology and the second element m holophrasis, 
metaphrase, paraphrase, periphrasis. 

Derivatives: phras-al , adj., phras-ally , adv., 
phrase, tr. and intr. v., phras-er , n., phras-ing, n. 
phraseogram, n., a symbol representing a phrase. 

— Compounded of Gk. 9pi<u5, gen. 9pi<jeoo5, 
‘speech, expression, phrase’, and Ypa|*[ ia, ‘that 
which is written, a letter’. See phrase and -gram. 

phraseograph, n., a phrase represented by a sym- 
bol. — Compounded of Gk. 9pa<n5, gen. 9p&- 
oeoo5, ‘speech, expression, phrase’, and~YP ac P 0 ^ 
fr. Ypa'PSWj Mo write’. See phrase and -graph. 
Derivative : phraseograph-er, n. 
phraseography, n., representation of a phrase by 
symbols. — See prec. word and -y (representing 
Gk. -ta). 

phraseology, n., diction, style. — Compounded 
of Gk. 9paot5, gen. 9paaeoo5, ‘speech, expres- 
sion, phrase’, and -XoYta, fr. -X6 yo 5, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See phrase and -logy. 
Derivatives : phraseolog-ic, phraseolog-ic-al, 

adjs., phraseolog-ic-aUly, adv., phraseolog-ist, n. 
phratriac, adj., pertaining to a phratry. — Gk. 
9paxpiaxo5, fr. 9paxpta. See next word and 
-ac. 

phratry, n., 1) subdivision of a tribe in ancient- 
Greece; 2) a clan among primitive races. — Gk. 
9paxpia, ‘brotherhood; tribe, clan’, fr. 9pa- 
xTjp, ‘brother’, which is cogn. with L. f rater, 
Goth, bropar, OE. brodor, '‘brother’. See brother 
and -y (representing Gk. -£a). 

Derivatives: phratr-al , adj., phratriac (q.v.), 
phratri-al , adj. 

phreatic, adj., pertaining to underground waters. 

— Lit. ‘of, or pertaining to, a well’, from Gk. 
9psap (gen. 9peaxo5), ‘a well’, which stands for 
*9p5jfap and is cogn. with Goth, brunna, OE. 
burna , brunna , ‘stream, brook’. See bourn, 
‘stream’ and cp. words there referred to. For the 



ending see 1st suff. -atic. 
phren-, form of phreno- before a vowel, 
phrenetic, phrenetlcal, adj., delirious. — ME. 
frenetik, fr. O F. frenetique, fr. L. phreneticus, fr. 
Gk. 9 pev 0x1x65, ‘mad, delirious, frantic’, fr. 
9psvm5, ‘delirium’, fr. 9 pr]v, gen. 9pev6c, ‘dia- 
phragm, heart, mind’, which is of uncertain ori- 
gin. For the ending see suff. -ic. Cp. frantic, 
which is a doublet of phrenetic. Cp. also the 
second element in euphrasy, Euphrosyne, Neo- 
phron, schizophrenia, Sophronia. 

Derivatives: phrenetic , n., a madman. phrenetic- 
ally, adv., phrenetic-neSs, n. 
phrenic, adj., pertaining to the diaphragm ( anat .) 

— Formed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. 9 Ptjv, gen. 9ps- 
V05, ‘diaphragm, heart, mind’. See prec. word. 

phrenitis, n., inflammation of the brain, delirium 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. Gk. 9pr)v, gen. 
9PEV65, ‘diaphragm, heart, mind’ (see phrenet- 
ic), with suff. -itis. 

Derivative: phrenit-ic , adj. 
phreno-, before a vowel phren-, combining form 
meaning ‘diaphragm, heart, mind’. — Gk. 99s- 
vo-, fr. 9pYjv, gen. 9psv65. See phrenetic, 
phrenology, n., the study of the relation between 
the shape of a person’s skull and his mental fac- 
ulties. — Lit. ‘the study of the mind’, com- 
pounded of Gk. 9P^v, gen. 9pev65, ‘mind’, and 
-XoYia, fr. -X6Y05, ‘oneVvho speaks (in a certain 
manner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See phreno- and -logy. 

Derivatives, phrenolog-ic , phrenolog-ic-al , adjs., 
phrenolog-ic-ally , adv., phrenolog-ist, n.,phren- 
olog-ize , tr. v. 

Phronima, n., a genus of amphipod crustaceans 
(zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 996^19105, ‘sane, sen- 
sible, prudent’, a derivative of 9pov£tv, Mo have 
understanding, be wise’, which is rel. to 9p7)V, 
gen. 9pevo5, ‘mind, heart’, and to the second 
element in ooi>-9pcov, ‘of sound mind’. See 
phrenetic and cp. Sophronia. 

Phrygian, adj., of Phrygia. — L. Phrygianus, fr. 
Phrygius, fr. Gk. fl>puyto5, ‘Phrygian’, fr. Op 65, 
gen. Opi>Y65, ‘a Phrygian’. For the ending see 
suff. -ian. Cp. the second element in orphrey. 
Derivatives : Phrygian, n., Phrygian-ize, tr. v. 
Phrygian cap, a conical cap used by the Phrygi- 
ans. Identified in modern times with the cap of 
liberty. 

Phryma, n., a genus of plants, the lopseed (bot.) 

— ModL., of unknown origin. 

Phrymaceae, n. pi., the lopseed family (bot.) — 

Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
phthal-, form of phthalo- before a vowel, 
phthalate, n., a salt of phthalic acid (chem.) — 
Formed fr. phthal- and chem. suff. -ate. 
phthalein, phthaleine, n., any of a group of syn- 
thetic dyes (chem.) — Abbreviation of (na)ph- 
thalein, (na)phthaleine. See naphtalene. 
phthalic, adj., pertaining to any of three isomeric 
acids (chem.) — Abbreviation of (na)phthalic. 
See naphthalene and adj. suff. -ic. 
phthalin, n., any of a series of compounds obtain- 
ed by the reduction of the phtaleins (chem.) — 
Abbreviation of ( na)phthalin . See naphthalene, 
phthalo-, before a vowel phthal-, related to phthal- 
ic acid. — Back formation fr. phthalic (in 
phthalic acid). 

phthiriasis, n., pediculosis (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. 9'9-£tpiaot5, fr. 9&£tp, gen. 9&ap65, 
Mouse’, lit. ‘the destroyer’, fr. 9#elpeiv, Mo des- 
troy’. For sense development cp. x6pt5, ‘bug’, 
which is prop, a verbal noun of xeSpetv, Mo cut, 
shear’. For the ending see suff. -asis. 
phthisic, n., phtisis. — ME. tisike, fr. MF . tisique, 
fr. OF., earlier form of phtisique, orig. a fem. 
adj. fr. L. phthisica , fem. of phthisicus , fr. Gk. 
9D101X05, ‘consumptive’, fr. 9^^015. See phthisis 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives:- phthisic, phthisic-al, phthisick-y, 
adjs. 

phthisio-, combining form for phthisis. — See 
phthisis. 

phthisis, n., a wasting disease. — L., fr. Gk. 
9#£«t,5, ‘a wasting away, decay, consumption’, 
fr. 9^ce:v, ‘to waste away’, which is rel. to 9 •0-67), 
‘consumption’, and cogn. with OI. kfitifr, ‘des- 
truction’, k$inati, ‘perishes’, and possibly also 
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with L. sitis, ‘thirst’; cp. aphthitalite. For sense 
development cp. E. starve , fr. OE. steorfan , ‘to 
die'. 

phugoid, adj. {aeronaut.) — Lit. ‘flightlike’, fr. 
Gk. 9oyy), ‘flight’, and -oslSt)?, ‘like’, fr. eXBo^ 
‘form, shape’. The first element is rel. to 926- 
yciv, ‘to flee’, and cogn. with L .fugere, of s.m.; 
see fugitive. For the second element see -oid. 
-phyceae, combining form used to form names of 
classes and orders of algae ( hot .) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. <poxoq, ‘seaweed, sedge; red paint, dye’, fr. 
Heb. pukh. See Fucus. 

phyco-, combining form meaning ‘seaweed’. — 
Gk. 90x0-, fr. 9uxo<;. See -phyceae. 
phycology, n., algology. — Lit. ‘the study of 
seaweeds’, compounded of phyco- and Gk. 
-Xoyia, fr.-Xoyos, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See -logy. 

Phycomyces, n., a genus of fungi (1 hot .) — ModL., 
compounded of phyco- and Gk. jzuxtji;, ‘mush- 
room, fungus’. See myco-. 
phylactery, n., either of the tephillin (q.v.) — 
Late ME .filakterie, fr. Late L . phylacterium, fr. 
Gk. 9uXocxTT^pcov, ‘guarded post, safeguard, 
amulet’, prop. neut. of the adj. 9i>XaxT7)pioq, 
‘serving as a protection’, fr. 9oXaXT7)p, ‘watcher, 
guard’, fr. 96X0^, gen. 9<jXaxoq, of s.m., from 
the stem of 9uXaooetv, ‘to watch, guard’ which 
is of uncertain origin. Cp. phylaxis. 
phylactic, adj., pertaining to defense against in- 
fection. — Gk. 9uXaxTLx6?, ‘preservative’, fr. 
9oXaxToq, ‘capable of being preserved’, from 
the stem of (poX&ooew. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -ic and cp. prophylactic, 
phylaxis, n., defense of the body against infection 
{med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 9<iXa^, ‘a watch- 
ing, guarding’, from the stem of 9uXdcooetv. 
See phylactery and cp. anaphylaxis, prophylaxis, 
calciphylaxis. 

phylarch, n., chief of a tribe {Greek antiq .) — L. 
phylarchus, fr. Gk. 9uXapxoc;, ‘chief of a phyle 
or tribe’, fr. 90X7), ‘tribe’, and <ipx^4, ‘leader, 
chief, ruler’. See next word and -arch, 
phyle, n., a political subdivision in ancient Ath- 
ens. — Gk. 9uX-/j, ‘tribe’, rel. to 9OX0V, ‘tribe’, 
from the base of yusiv, ‘to bring forth, produce, 
make to grow’, whence also 90011;, ‘nature’. See 
physio- and cp. phylo-, allophylian, polyphylesis. 
phyletic, adj., pertaining to a race; racial. — Gk. 
9uXeTixos, ‘of one’s tribe’, fr. 9 oXet 7)<;, ‘fellow 
tribesman’, fr. 90XV). See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -ic and cp. monophyletic. 

Derivative: phyletic-al-ly , adv. 
phyll-, form of phyllo- before a vowel. 
Phyllanthus, n., a genus of plants of the spurge 
family {hot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
<puXXov, ‘leaf’ (see phyllo-), and tfv&oq, ‘flower 5 
(see anther); so called from the shape of the 
flowers. 

Phyllis, fem. PN. — L., fr. Gk. $uXX£;, fr. 90X- 
Xtq, ‘leaf, foliage, bough’, which is rel. to 96X- 
Xov, ‘leaf’. See phyllo-. 

-phyll, combining form meaning ‘leaf’, as in 
chlorophyll , sporophyll. — Fr. Gk. 96XX0V, ‘leaf’. 
See phyllo-. 

phyllo-, before a vowel phyll-, combining form 
meaning ‘leaf’. — Gk. 9UXX0-, 9UXX-, fr. 96X- 
Xov, ‘leaf’, which is cogn. with L. folium, ‘leaf’. 
See folio- and cp. Phyllis, aphyllous, chervil, 
gillyflower. 

Phyllodoce, n., a genus of plants of the heath 
family (hot.) — ModL., fr. L. Phyllodoce name 
of a sea nymph. 

-phyllous, combining form meaning ‘having a 
certain number or a certain shape of leaves’, as 
in diphyllous , eleutherophyllous. — Gk. -9UX- 
Xoq, fr. 96XX0V, ‘leaf’. See phyllo-. For E. - ous , 
as corresponding to Gk. -oq, see -ous. 
Phylloxera, n., a genus of plant lice {zool.) — 
ModL., compounded of phyllo- and Gk. £7)p6q, 
‘dry’. See xero- and cp. Xerophyllum. 
phylo-, before a vowel phyl-, combining form 
meaning ‘tribe’. — Gk. 9OX0-, 9OX-, fr. 9DXQV, 
‘tribe’, which is rel. to 90X7), of s.m. See phyle. 
phylogeny, also phylogenesis, n., evolution of a 
race {biol.) — G. Phylogenie , coined by the 
German biologist Ernst Heinrich Haeckel 



wind, bubble’, from the imitative base *pu -, 
*phu-, ‘to blow, swell’, whence also L. pustula , 
‘blister, pimple, pustule’. See pustule and -ia and 
cp. the next two words. Cp. also emphysema. 
Physalis, n., a genus of plants, the ground-cherry 
{bot.) — - ModL., fr. Gk. 9uaaX(X)iq, ‘bladder; 
a plant with a bladderlike calyx’. See prec. 
word. 

Physeter, n., cachalot, sperm whale {zool.) — 
ModL., fr, L. physeter , ‘blowpipe; bellows; 
sperm whale’, Gk. 9u<x7)T7jp, of s.m., fr. 90000/, 
‘to blow’. See Physalia. 

physeterid, adj., pertaining to the family of the 
Physeteridae ; n., a whale of the family Physe- 
teridae. — From next word, 

Physeteridae, n. pi., a family of whales, the sperm 
whales {zool.) — ModL., formed fr. physeter 
with suff. -idae. 

physic, n. — ME. fisike, fr. OF. fisique , phisi- 
que (= F. physique), fr. L. physica, fr. Gk. 90m- 
xTj (scil. £7rt.aT7]pt,7)), ‘natural science’, fem. of 
9001 x6q, ‘pertaining to nature, natural’, fr. 
9ocn<;, ‘nature’. See physio- and -ic and cp. 
metaphysics. 

Derivatives : physic, tr. v. , physic-al, adj., physic- 
ally, adv. , physician (q.v.), physic-ism, n., physi- 
cist (q.v.), physick-y , adj. 
physician, n. — ME. fisicien, fr. OF .fisicien, ‘phy- 
sician’ (F. physicien means ‘physicist’), fr. L, 
physica , ‘natural science, physics’. See physic 
and -ian and cp. physicist. 

Derivatives: physician , tr. v., physician-ary, adj., 
physician-er, n physician-ly, adj. 
physicist, n. — Coined by the English philosoph- 
er William Whewell (1794-1866) to denote a 
‘cultivator of physics’, in contradistinction to a 
physician , i.e. ‘one who practices the medical 
profession’. See physics and -ist. 
physico-, combining form meaning; 1) natural; 
2) physical. — Fr. Gk. 9 ucix6c, ‘pertaining to 
nature’, fr. 9601?. See physic, 
physics, n. — See physic and -ics. 
physio-, combining form meaning ‘nature’. — 
Gk. 90010-, fr. 9 urns, ‘nature’, fr. 9*ietv, ‘to 
bring forth, produce, make to grow’, whence 
alsd 9 ut6v } ‘growth, plant’, 90X7], ‘tribe, race’, 
9OX0V, ‘tribe’, tpu^a, ‘a growth, tumor’, fr. 
I.-E. base *bheu - , *bhu-, ‘to be, exist, grow’, 
whence also OE. beon, ‘to be’. See be and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. physic, -phyle, 
phyma, -phyte. Cp. also apophysis, diaphysis, 
diphy-, epiphysis, euphuism, hypophysis, meta- 
physics, Monophysitic, paraphysis, symphysis, 
Symphytum. 

physiocracy, n. — F. physiocratie, lit. ‘the rule of 
nature’, a name coined in 1758 by Pierre- 
Samuel Dupont de Nemours(1739-1817),one of 
the members of the school of economists found- 
ed by Francois Quesnay (1694-1774) fr. Gk. 
9001?, ‘nature’, and -xparla, ‘rule, govern- 
ment’, fr. xpaxoq, ‘strength, power, rule’. See 
physio- and -cracy. 

(1834-1919). See phylo- and -geny, resp 4 genesis. 
Derivatives : phylogen-etic , phylogen-etic-al , 

adjs., phylogen-etic-al-ly , adv., phylogen-ic, adj. 
phylum, n., one of the divisions of the plant or 
animal kingdom, {biol.) — ModL., coined by 
the French naturalist, Baron Georges Leopold 
Chretien Frederic Dagobert Cuvier (1769-1832) 
fr. Gk. 9OX0V, ‘tribe, race’. See phyle. 
phyma, n., a swelling; skin tumor {med.) — Gk. 
9U(jia, gen. 9op.aT0<;, ‘that which grows, a 
growth, swelling, tumor’, fr. 9 uei.v, ‘to bring 
forth, produce, make to grow’. See physio- and 
-ma. 

phys-, form of physo- before a vowel. 

Physalia, n., a genus of hydrozoa {zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 9uoaXeoq, ‘full of wind’, which 
is rel. to 9ucaX(X)iq, ‘bladder’, fr. 9ooav, ‘to 
blow’, fr. 9uaa, ‘pair of bellows, breath, blast, 
physiocrat, n. — F. physio crate, back formation 
from prec. word ; see -crat. 

Derivative : physiocrat-ic , adj. 
physiogeny, n., the development of vital func- 
tions {biol.) — G. Physiogenie , coined by the 
German biologist Erast Heinrich Haeckel 
(1834-1919). See physio- and -geny. 
physiognomonic, adj. — ML. physiognomonicus , 



fr. Gk. 9uaioYvcofAOvtx6<;, ‘pertaining to phy- 
siognomy 5 , fr. 9uaLoyv<o|zovta. See next word 
and adj. suff. -jc. 

physiognomy, n., 1) the art of determining char- 
acter from facial features ; 2) face. — ME. fisno- 
mye, phisonomie, fr. OF. fiznomie , phizonomie 
(= F. physionomie), fr. ML. physionomia, fr. 
Gk. 9uaioYV6)^ovCa, ‘the science of judging a 
man’s nature by his features’, fr. 9uoioyva>jjuov, 
‘judging a man’s nature by his features’, which 
is compounded of 90011;, ‘nature’ and yvcopicav, 
‘judge, interpreter, indicator’; see physio- and 
gnomon. In the ’ExXoyod of Joannes Stobaeus 
9uot0Yvca(jua was miswritten 9uoioYv«(xovta, 
whence arose its form in ML. 

Derivatives : physiognom-ic , physiognom-ic-al, 
adjs., physiognom-ic-al-ly, adv., physiognomist, 
n. 

physiographer, n. — See next word and agential 
suff. -er. 

physiography, n., 1) a description of the phenom- 
ena of nature; 2) physical geography. — Lit. 
‘description of nature’, compounded of physio- 
and -YP a 9^*» . fr. Ypd^eiv, ‘to write’. See 

-graphy. 

Derivatives : physiographic, physiographic-al, 
adjs., physiographic-al- ly, adv. 
physiologic, physiological, adj. — Late L. physio- 
logicus , fr. Gk. 9 uatoXoYtxoq, ‘of inquiry into 
nature’, fr. 9 umoXoYla. See physiology and -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

Derivative: physiological-ly, adv. 
physiologico-, combining form used in the sense 
of ‘and physiological’. — See prec. word, 
physiologue, n., a physiologist. — See next word 
and -logue. 

physiology, n., that branch of biology which deals 
with the functions of living organisms. — F. 
physiologie , fr. L. physiologia , fr. Gk. 90010X0- 
Y^a, ‘inquiry into nature’, fr. 9 uoioX6yo<;, ‘one 
who inquires into nature’, fr. 9001? , ‘nature’, 
and -X^Yoq, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
physio- and -logy. 

Derivatives: physiolog-er , n., physiolog-ian, n., 
physiological (q.v.), physiologist, n., physio log- 
ize , intr. and tr. v. 

physiotherapy, n., medical treatment by physical 
and mechanical means (as massage, heat, elec- 
tricity). — Compounded of physio- and -ther- 
apy. 

Derivative: physiotherapist, n. 
physique, n., physical structure, constitution. — 
F. physique , from the adj. physique, ‘physical’, 
fr. L. physicus , ‘natural, physical’, fr. Gk. 
9ootxoq. See physic. 

physo-, before a vowel phys-, combining form 
denoting the air bladder or the presence of air. 
— Fr. Gk. 900a, ‘a pair of bellows, breath, 
blast, wind, bubble’. See Physalia. 

Physocarpus, n., a genus of plants, the ninebark 
{bot.) — ModL., compounded of physo- and 
Gk. xaprciq, ‘fruit’. See carpel, 
phyt-, form of phyto- before a vowel. 

-phyte, combining form denoting a characteris- 
tic of a plant, as in aerophyte , entophyte , zoo- 
phyte. — Gk. -9UTOV, fr. 9 ut6v, ‘plant’, fr. 
9U£tv, ‘to bring forth, produce, make to grow’. 
See physio- and cp. phyle, phylo-. Cp. also imp. 
phytin, n., a calcium-magnesium salt prepared 
from the seeds and tubers of various plants (1 bio - 
chem.) — Lit. ‘derived from plants’, fr. 901:6V, 
‘plant’. See phyto- and -in. 
phyto-, before a vowel phyt-, combining form 
meaning ‘plant-’. — Gk. 90T0-, 9UT-, fr. 9 ot6v, 
‘plant’. See -phyte. 

phytogenesis, n., the origin of plants. — ModL., 
compounded of phyto- and Gk. Y^veoiq, ‘origin, 
source, birth, descent, race’. See genesis, 
phylogenetic, phytogenetical, adj. — See prec. 
word and genetic. 

Derivative: phytogenetic-al-ly, adv. 
phytogenic, adj. — See phytogenetic. 
phytogeny, n., phyto genesis. — See phytogenesis 
and -y (representing Gk. -la), 
phytogeography, n. — Lit. ‘geography of plants’. 
See phyto- and geography. 

Derivatives : phytogeograph-ic, phytogeograph- 
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ic-al , adjs., phytogeographic-al-ly, adv. 
phytography, n., descriptive botany. — Lit. ‘des- 
cription of plants’, compounded of phyto- and 
Gk. fr - YP&petv, ‘to write’. See 

-graphy. 

Derivatives: phytograph-ic, phytograph-ic-al, 
adjs., phytograpk-ist, n. 

phytol, n., an oily alcohol, C l0 H 3 ,OH, first isolat- 
ed from chlorophyll by the German chemist 
Richard Willstatter (1872-1942) (chem.) — 
Coined fr. phyt- and -ol, a suff. denoting alcohol. 
phytology, n. — Another name for botany; lit. 
‘the study of plants’, compounded of phyto- and 
Gk. -Xcrfia, fr. -X6 yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: phytolog-ic , phytolog -ic-al , adjs., 
phytolog- ic-al-ly , adv. 

Phytolacca, n,, a genus of plants, the pokeweed 
(bot) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. <pux 6v, 
‘plant’ and ModL. lacca, fr. Hind, lakh . See 
phyto- and lac, ‘a resinous substance’. 
Phytolaccaceae, n. pi., the pokeweed family (bot.) 

— Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
phytolaccaceous, adj. — See prec. word, and 

-aceous. 

phytophagic, adj., feeding on plants ( zool .) — 
See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
phytophagous, adj., feeding on plants (zool.) — 
Compounded of Gk. qpoxdv, ‘plant’, and <pa- 
Yetv, ‘to eat’. See phyto- and -phagous. 
phytosterol, n., a sterol of plant origin (biochem.) 

— Formed fr. phyto- and sterol. 

phytyl, n., the radical C !0 H 3# , derived from 
phytol (chem.) — See phytol and -yl. 
pi, n., name of the 16th letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet ( = 11, 7i ). — Gk. 7tec ( formed on analogy 
of the letter-names £et (== xi), (pet (= phi), ye* 
(= chi), (= psi ), fr. Heb. pe lit. ‘mouth’. 
See pe. 

pi, the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter (math.) — So called by the Greeks fr. 
7r, the initial letter of the word 7repi.(p£peia, 
‘circumference, periphery’, 
pi, adj., pious, sanctimonious (school slang) — Ab- 
breviation of pious. 

Derivative: pi , n. 

pi, n. and tr. v. ( printer's term). — See pie, ‘mixed 
type’. 

pi-, form of pio- before a vowel, 
piacular, adj., expiatory. — L. piacularis , fr. pia- 
culum , ‘propitiatory sacrifice’, for *pia-tlom , 
which is formed with instrumental suff. *-tlom , 
fr. piare, ‘to appease, propitiate’, fr. plus, ‘du- 
tiful’. See pious and adj. suff. -ar. 

Derivatives: piacular-ity , n., piacular-ly, adv., 
piacular-ness, n. 

piaffe, intr. v., a term of manege. — Fr. P.piaffer , 
‘to paw the ground’ (said of a horse); of imita- 
tive origin. 

piaffer, n., the act of piaffing. — F., inf. See prec. 
word. 

pia mater, n., the inmost of the three membranes 
surrounding the brain and spinal chord (anat) 

— ML., shortened fr. pia mater cerebri , which 
is a loan translation of Arab, umm al-dimagh al- 
raqtqa h , lit. ‘thin mother of the brain’. Since 
Arab, raqtq means also ‘merciful, pious’, the 
‘thin’ membrane became pia mater , ‘the pious 
mother’. (In Arabic, the words ‘father’, ‘moth- 
er’ and ‘son’, are often used to denote relation- 
ship between things.) See pious and mater, 
mother, and cp. dura mater. 

pianette, n., a small, upright piano (music). — 
Dimin. formed fr. piano with suff. -ette. 
pianism, n., the art of piano playing (music). — 
See piano and'-Ism. 

pianissimo, adv. and n. (music). — It., lit. ‘very 
softly’, superl. of piano , ‘soft’. See piano, 
pianist, n. — F. pianiste , fr. It. pianista , fr. piano. 
See piano, n. and -ist. 

Derivatives: pianist-ic , adj., pianist-ic-al-ly, adv. 
piano, n., a musical instrument. — It., abbrevia- 
tion of pianoforte or fortepiano. 
piano, adj., soft; adv., softly. — It., fr. L. planus , 
‘flat, smooth, even’, later used also in the sense 
of ‘soft’. See plain, adj. 

pianoforte, n. — Fr. earlier pian(o) e forte, ‘soft 



and strong’, so called by its inventor B. Chris- 
tophori (1655-1731) to express its capability of 
producing sounds of various grades. For the 
etymology of It. piano see piano, adj. It. forte 
derives fr. L.fortem , acc. of fortis, ‘strong’; see 
fort. 

pianola, n., player piano (music). — Invented 
trade name for a player piano, apparently meant 
as a diminutive of piano, 
piaster, piastre, n., 1) the Spanish dollar; 2) the 
monetary unit and a coin of Turkey. * — F. pias- 
tre , fr. It. piastra, ‘thin metal plate’, shortened 
fr. impiastro , ‘plaster’, fr. L. emplastrum , fr. Gk. 
S[xnrXaarpov, ‘plaster’. See 2nd en- and plaster, 
n., and cp. pistole. 

piazza, n., a public square in an Italian town. — 
It., fr. VL. plat tea, fr. L. platea, ‘broad street’, 
fr. Gk. 7rXaTeta (scil. 6$6<;) } ‘broad (street)’, 
fem. of 7 cX<xt 6(;, ‘broad’. See place and cp. plaza, 
pibal, n., observation of the atmosphere from a 
pilot-balloon. — Abbreviation of pi(lot) 
bal(loon). 

pibroch, n., a kind of bagpipe music. — Gael. 
piobaireachd , lit. ‘piper’s art’, formed fr. piobair, 
,‘a piper’ (fr. piob, ‘pipe’, a loan word fr. E. 
pipe), with -achd, a suff. denoting function, 
pica, n., a size of type (print.) — ML., ‘collection 
of rules, ordinal’, prob. fr. L. pica , ‘magpie’ 
(see pie, ‘collection of rules’); so called because 
this type was generally used to print ordinals, 
pica, n., appetite for substances unfit for food 
(med.) — Medical L., prop, ‘an appetite like 
that of the magpie’, fr. L. pica, ‘magpie’. See 
pie, ‘magpie’, and cp. prec. word. For sense 
development cp. Gk. x£ac a, xittoc, ‘jay; crav- 
ing for strange food’. 

picador, n., bullfighter. — Sp., lit. ‘pricker’, fr. 
picar, ‘to prick’. See pike, ‘a sharp point’, and 
cp. words there referred to. 
picamar, n., bitter oil obtained from wood tar. — 
G. Picamar, Pikamar . lit. ‘bitter pitch’, coined 
by the German natural philosopher and indus- 
trialist, Baron Karl von Reichenbach (1788- 
1869) in 1836 from the stem of L.pix, gen. picis, 
‘pitch’, and that of amarus , ‘bitter’. See pitch, ‘a 
resinous substance’, and amarine, 
picaninny, n. — See pickaninny, 
picaresque, adj., dealing with rogues and their 
adventures. — Sp .picaresco, ‘roguish, knavish’, 
fr. picaro , ‘rogue’, fr. picar, ‘to prick’. See pica- 
dor and -esque. 

picaroon, n., a rogue, adventurer. — Sp. picaron , 
augment, of picaro, ‘rogue’. See prec. word and 
-oon. 

Derivative: picaroon , intr. v. 
picayune, n., name of a small coin. — F. picaillon, 
fr. OProveri^. picaioun , ‘a small copper coin’, 
derived fr. picaio, ‘money’, fr. picar, ‘to prick’, 
used in the sense ‘to sound’; hence picaioun lit. 
means ‘a sounding coin’. See pike, ‘a sharp 
point’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: picayune, picayun-ish, adjs. 
piccalilli, n., pickle of chopped vegetables. — 
Prob. altered from pickle, 
piccolo, n., a small flute. — It., ‘small; small 
flute’, prob. from an imitative base, expressive 
of littleness in infant’s language. Cp. F. petit, 
Sp .pequeiio, ‘small, little’ and see pickaninny, 
piccolo, adj., small. — It. See piccolo, n. 
pice, n., name of a copper coin in India. — Hind. 
paisa. 

Picea, n., a genus of plants, the spruce (bot.) — 
L. picea, ‘the pitch pine’, fr. pix , gen. picis, 
‘pitch’. See pitch, ‘a resinous substance’, 
picene, n., the hydrocarbon C 22 H U (chem.) — 
Coined fr. L. pix, gen. picis, ‘pitch’ (see pitch, 
n.), and suff. -ene. 

piceous, adj., resembling pitch. — L. piceus, fr. 
pix , gen. pins’, ‘pitch’. See pitch, ‘a resinous sub- 
stance’, and -eous. 

pichiciago, n., a South American armadillo. — 
Sp.pichiciego , prob. a hybrid coined fr. S. Ame- 
rican Indfan pichey , ‘armadillo’, and Sp. ciego, 
‘blind’, fr. L. caecus. See caecum, 
pick, n., a pointed instrument. — A var. of pike, 
‘a weapon’. Cp. the first element in pitchfork, 
pick, tr. and intr. y., 1) to pierce; 2) to gather, 
pluck; 3) to choose. ■ — ME. piken, a blend of 



MF. (= F.) piquer, ‘to prick, sting’ (see pike, ‘a 
sharp point’), and the verb of OE. picung, ‘a 
pricking’, which is rel. to ON.pikka, ‘to pierce’, 
Swed. picka, Dan. pikke, MDu. picken, Du. 
pikken , OHG. (ana) bickan , MHG. bicken, G. 
picken, ‘to pick, peck’, fr. base *pik-, *pek~, 
imitative of the sound made by the pecking of a 
bird. Cp. peck, ‘to strike’. 

Derivatives: pick, n^, the act of picking; a por- 
tion picked; the best, pick-ed, adj., pick-ed-ly , 
adv., pick-ed-ness, n., pick-er, n., pick-ing , adj. 
and n., pick-y , adj. 

pickaback, adv., on the back. — Prob. reduplica- 
tion of pack, altered fr. earlier pickpack, under 
the influence of back. 

pickaninny, also picaninny, n., a little child. — 
Prob. fr. Port, pequenino, dimin. of pequeno, 
‘little, small’ (= Sp. pequeno , of s.m.), which, 
like It. piccolo, and F. petit , is of imitative ori- 
gin. See piccolo and cp. petty, 
pickax, pickaxe, n. — ME. pikeis, pikois, fr. OF. 
picois, picot, fr. pic , ‘pick, pickax’ ; the ending of 
the word was influenced by ax. See pike, ‘sharp 
point’. 

Derivative: pickax(e), tr. and intr. v. 
pickerel, n., a young pike. — Dimin. of pike, the 
fish. For the suff. cp. cockerel, dimin. of cock. 
pickering, n. — Corruption of pickerel, 
pickeringite, n., a hydrous magnesium aluminum 
sulfate (mineral.) — Named after the American 
scientist John Pickering (1777-1846). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
picket, n. — F. piquet , ‘pointed stake’, fr. OE., 
dimin. of pic, ‘pick, pickax’. See pike, ‘sharp 
point’, and -et. 

Derivatives: picket , tr. and intr. v., picket-eer , 
n., picket-er, n. 

pickle, n. — ME. pekille, fr. MDu. pekel (whence 
also G. Pokel), prob. named after the Dutch 
fisher Willem Beukelz (died in 1397), who devel- 
oped the procedure of pickling. See Kluge- 
Mitzka, EWDS, p. 557 s.v. Pokel. 

Derivatives: pickle, tr. v., pickl-er , n. 
Pickwickian, adj. — Relating to Mr. Pickwick, a 
character invented by Charles Dickens (1812- 
70) in his Pickwick Papers. For the ending see 
suff. -ian. 

Pickwickian, n. — Member of the Pickwick Club, 
i.e. a club founded by Mr. Pickwick. See prec. 
word. 

picnic, n. — F. piquenique , formed with reduplica- 
tion fr. piquer , ‘to pick’, used in a figurative 
sense; see pike, ‘a sharp point’. Cp. F. pile - 
mele, ‘pell-mell’, formed with reduplication fr. 
miler , ‘to mix’ (see pell-mell). 

Derivatives: picnic, intr. v., picknick-er, n., 
picknick-ery, n., picnick-y, adj. 
picoline, n., any of three isomeric liquid com- 
pounds, C 6 H 7 N, found in coal tar, ammonia 
liquor, bone oil, etc. (chem) — Coined fr. L. 
pix, gen. picis , ‘pitch’ (see pitch, n.), suff. -ol (fr. 
L. oleum (‘oil’) and chem suff. -ine. 
picot, n., a small loop. — F., ‘small point; picot’, 
dimin. of pic, ‘peak, point’. See pike, ‘a sharp 
point’ and cp. picket. 

Derivative: picot, intr. and tr. v. 
picotee, n., a variety of carnation. — F. picote, 
pp. of picoter, ‘to mark with points’, fr. picot , 
‘small point’. See prec. word and -ee. 
picquet, n. — The same as piquet, 
picrate, n. , a salt or ester of picric acid (chem.) — 
See next word and chem. suff. -ate. 
picric, adj., bitter. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. 
Gk. 7uxpc<;, ‘sharp, bitter’, fr. I.-E. base *peik-, 
‘to adorn by coloring or carving’, whence also 
rcowdXoi;, ‘variegated’. Cp. the related base 
*peig~, whence L. pingere , ‘to paint, embroider’, 
and see paint. 

Picris, n., a genus of plants of th# chicory family 
(bot) — ModL., fr. L. picris, ‘a kind of bitter 
lettuce’, fr. Gk. Trtxpi?, fr. :uxp6 ‘bitter’. See 
prec. word. 

picrite, n., an igneous rock composed of augite 
and olivine ( petrogr .) — See picric and subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Piet, n., one of an ancient people of Great Brit- 
ain. — Late L. Pictt (pi.), usually explained as 
‘the painted or tattooed ones’ (fr. L. pictl, pi. of 
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pictus , ‘painted’, pp. of pingere ), but prob. 
alteration of the Celtic name Pehta , Peihta 
(whence OE. Peohtas ), lit. ‘the Fighters’. This 
alteration prob. suggested itself from the custom 
of the members of this people to paint them- 
selves. 

Derivative: Pict-ish, adj. 
pictography n., a pictorial symbol representing 
an idea. — A hybrid coined fr. L. pictus , 
pp. of pingere, ‘to paint, color’, and Gk. -ypa- 
90s, fr. Ypo^etv, ‘to write’. See paint and 
-graph. 

Derivatives: pictograph-ic , adj., pictograph-ic- 
al-ly, adv. 

pictography, n., the art of writing with picto- 
graphs. — See prec. word and -y (representing 
Gk. -tot). 

pictorial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
pictorius, ‘of painters’, fr. pictor , ‘painter’, fr. 
pictus, pp. of pingere , ‘to paint’. See paint. 
Derivatives: pictorial , n., pictorial-ism , n., 
pictorial-ist, n., pictorial-ize, tr. v., pictorial-iz- 
ation , n., pictorial-ly, adv., pictorial-ness, n. 
picture, n. — ME., fr. L. pictura , ‘painting’, fr. 
pictus , pp. of pingere , ‘to paint; to embroider’, 
fr. I.-E. base *peig- , ‘to adorn by coloring or 
carving’. See paint and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see suff. -ure. Cp. paintore, 
which is a doublet of picture. 

Derivatives: picture , tr. v., pictur-ed, adj., 
picture-ly , adj., picturesque (q.v.), pictur-ize , tr. 
v., pictur-iz-ation, n., pictur-y , adj. 
picturesque, adj., 1) like a picture; 2) colorful; 
striking, vivid. — A blend of F. pittoresque and 
E. picture. F. pittoresque is a loan word fr. It. 
pittoresco , which derives fr. pittore, ‘painter’, fr. 
L. pic tore m, acc. of pictor. See pictorial and 
-esque. 

Derivatives: picturesque , n. and v., picturesque- 
ly, adv., picturesque-ness , n. 
picul, n., a weight. — Malay and Javanese pikul, 
‘a man’s load’. 

picule, n., piculet. — See next word, 
piculet, n., a bird of the subfamily Picidae ( orni - 
thol.) — Dimin. formed fr. L. picus, ‘wood- 
pecker’ (see pie, ‘magpie’), with the suff. -ule 
and -let. 

piddle, intr. v., to trifle. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: piddl-er, n., piddl-ing, n. 
piddock, n., a bivalve mollusk of the genus Pho- 
las. — Of uncertain origin, 
pidgin, pigeon, n., a mixed language, especially 
used in pidgin English, pigeon English. — A 
Chinese corruption of E. business, 
pie, n., magpie. — ME., fr. OF. pie, fr. L. pica , 
‘magpie’, rel. to picus, ‘woodpecker’ and to 
Umbr. peica (acc.), ‘the magpie’ and cogn. with 
OI. pikah, ‘the Indian cuckoo’, OPruss. picle , 
‘fieldfare’, ON. spxtr , MDu., Du. specht , OHG., 
MHG. speht, G. Specht, ‘woodpecker’. Cp. pica, 
piculet. Cp. also speight. 

pie, also pi, n., type mixed indiscriminately (print), 
— Prob. fr. pie, ‘magpie’. See next word. 
Derivative: pie, also pi, tr. v., to mix up in- 
discriminately. 

pie, n., collection of rules. — Prob. fr. pie, ‘mag- 
pie’, fr. L.pica, whence ML. pica, ‘collection of 
rules, ordinal’ (so called in allusion to the black 
and white color of the printed page, suggestive 
of a magpie). Cp. pica, ‘a size of type’. Cp. also 
prec. word. 

pie, n., a dish covered with pastry. — ME., perh. 
lit. ‘mixture, mixed dish’, and derived fr. pie, 
‘magpie’. 

pie, n., name of a small copper coin of India. — 
Hind, pd'i , fr. OI. pddika , ‘quarter’, fr. pat , acc. 
padam , ‘foot, quarter’. See foot, 
piebald, adj., of two different colors, esp. white 
and black (like a magpie). — Compounded of 
pie, ‘magpie’, and bald, in its old sense ‘white’. 
Cp. skewbald. 

Derivatives: piebald, n.,piebald-ly, adv. , piebald- 
ness, n. 

piece, n. — ME. pece, piece , fr. OF. pece, fr. VL. 
*pettia (whence also ML. pecia. It. pezza, Sp. 
pieza), a word of Gaulish origin. Cp. W. peth , 
Bret, pez, ‘a little’, and E. patch, ‘a piece of 
cloth’. Cp. also peat, bezetta. 



Derivatives: piece , tr. and intr. v., piec-er , n., 
piec-ing , n. 

piecemeal, adv. — ME. pecemele, fr. pece, ‘piece’, 
and OE. mxlum, dat. pi. of mzl, ‘measure’. See 
piece and meal, ‘repast’. 

pied, adj., mottled, parti-colored. — Formed fr. 
pie, ‘magpie’; pied orig. meant ‘colored as a 
magpie i.e. ‘black and white’. For the ending see 
3rd suff. -ed. 

pie jacket. — Prob. fr. Du. pij-jekker, fr. pij (fr. 

MDu. pie), ‘cowl’, and jekker , ‘jacket’, 
piepoudre, piepowder, n., orig. a wayfarer itinerant 
merchant ; now used only in court of piepoudre 
or piepowder , a court formerly attached to every 
fair and market. — ME. pipoudre , fr. OF. pie 
pouldre , ‘traveler, peddler’, lit. ‘dustfooted’, fr. 
pie (F. pied), ‘foot’ and pouldre (F. poudre ), 
‘dust’. See foot and powder, 
pier, n. — ME. pere, per , fr. OE. per, fr. ML. 
pera , which prob. derives fr. L. petra , ‘rock, 
stone’, fr. Gk. rc^Tpa. See petro-. 

Derivatives: pier, tr. v., pier-age , n. 
pierce, tr. and intr. v. — ME. percen, fr. OF. 
percer, percier (F. percer), fr. VL. *pertusiare, 
freq. of L. pertundere , pp. pertusus, ‘to thrust 
through’, fr. per- and tundere, ‘to beat, strike, 
stump’, which is rel. to OI. tudati, tundate, ‘he 
thrusts’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)tud~, ‘to beat, strike, 
push, thrust’. See stint and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. pertuse. 

Derivatives : pierc-ing , adj., pierc-ing-ly, adv. 
Pierian, adj., pertaining to Pieria; relating to 
poetry. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Pierius, 
fr. Pieria , fr. Gk. IlLepta, name of a mountain 
in N. Thessaly, home of the Muses, 
pierrette, n., a female pierrot. — Fern, of pierrot. 
pierrot, n., a stock character in French panto- 
mime. — F., lit. ‘little Peter’, fr. Pierre , fr. L. 
Petrus. See Peter. 

Derivatives: pierrot, intr. v,, pierrot- ic, adj. 
Pietism, n., religious revival in the Lutheran 
Church at the end of the 17th cent. — G. Pie- 
tismus, formed after Pietist (q.v.) with suff. 
-ismus (fr. L. -ismus ) ; see -ism. 
pietism, n., 1) deep religious feeling; 2) exaggera- 
tion of piety. — See prec. word. 

Pietist, n., a name given to the adherents of the 
German theologian Philinn Jacob Soener (1635- 
1705). — G. Pietist; so named fr. Spener’s Col- 
legia pie. tat is. See piety and -ist. 
pietist, n., an adherent of pietism. — See -prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: pietist-ic, pietist-ic-al, adjs., pietist- 
ic-al-ly, adv. 

piety, n. — MF. (= F.) piete, fr. L .pietdtem, acc. 
of pietas, ‘duty, dutiful conduct, piety, devotion, 
tenderness, kindness’, fr. pius, ‘dutiful, pious’. 
See pious and -ty and cp. pity, which is a doublet 
of piety. Cp. also piteous, pittance, mont-de- 
piete. 

piezo-, combining form denoting pressure, as in 
piezometer. — Fr. Gk. ‘to press’, which 

is cogn. with OI. piddyati, ‘presses, oppresses’, 
fr. I.-E. *pi-$(e)d-, ‘to sit upon, to press’, fr. 
*pi-, short form of *epi, ‘on’ (see epi-), and *sed -, 
‘to sit’, whence OI. sidati, ‘sits', Gk. 

L. sedere , ‘to sit’. See sedentary, 
piezometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
pressure of liquids or gases. — Compounded of 
piezo- and Gk. piTpov, ‘measure*. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’, and cp. sympiezometer. 
Derivatives: piezometr-ic, piezometr-ic-al, adjs., 
piezometr-y , n. 
piff, interj. — Imitative. 

piffle, intr. v. — Of uncertain origin; possibly 
formed fr. prec. word with suff. -le. 

Derivative: piffl-er, n. 

pig, n. — ME. pigge , rel. to LG. bigge, Du. big ; 
of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: pig, intr. v., pigg-ery, n., pigg-ish, 
adj., pigg-ish-ly, adv., pigg-ish-ness, n., pigg-y, 
adj., pig-ling, n., pig-ly , adj. 
pigeon, n. — ME. pijon , pigeon, fr. OF. pijon (F. 
pigeon), fr. Late L. pipionem, acc. of pipid, 
‘chirping bird’, fr. L. pipire , ‘to peep, chirp’, 
which like pipdre , of s.m., is of imitative origin. 
See pipe and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: pigeon, tr. v., pigeon-ry , n. 



P%gy» n. — A child’s word for pig. 
piglet, n., a small hog. — Formed fr. pig with 
dimin. suff. -let. 

pigment, n., paint, dye. — L. pigmentum, ‘col- 
oring matter, paint’, from the stem of pingere, ‘to 
paint’. See paint and -ment and cp. pimento, 
pimiento and the second element in orpiment. 
Derivatives : pigment , tr. and intr. v., pigmentary 
(q.v.), pigment-ation, n., pigment-ize, tr. v. 
pigmentary, adj. — L. pigmentarius, ‘pertaining 
to paints’, fr. pigmentum. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ary. 
pigmy, n. — See pygmy. 

pignorate, tr. v., to pledge. — L. pigneratus (pig - 
noratus ), pp. of pignerare ( pignordre ), ‘to give 
as a pledge, to pledge’, fr, pignus, gen. pignoris, 
‘pledge, gage, security’, which is of uncertain 
origin. For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
pike, n., a sharp point. — ME. pic , pike, pyke , fr. 
OE. pic , ‘point, pike’, fr. OF. (= F.) pic, ‘pick, 
pickax; peak (of a mountain)’, which is prob. 
verbal n. of piquer , ‘to prick, sting’ (see Dauzat, 
DELF., p. 556 s.v. 2nd pic), fr. VL. *piccdre, ‘to 
prick, pierce’ (whence also It. piccare, OPro- 
ven?., Sp. picar, ‘to prick, sting’), fr. VL. *pic- 
cus, fr. L. plcys, ‘woodpecker’, which is rel. to 
pica, ‘magpie’. See pie, ‘magpie’, and cp. peak, 
‘a sharp point’. Cp. also picador, picaresque, 
picaroon, picayune, pickax, picket, picnic, picot, 
picotee, pinch, pink, ‘to pierce’, pique, piquet, 
pitch, ‘to throw’. Cp. also pick, v. 
pike, n., a weapon with a long shaft. — F. pique, 
fr. piquer , ‘to prick, pierce’. See pike, ‘a sharp 
point’, and cp. pick, ‘pointed instrument’. 
Derivative: pike , tr. v., to pierce with or as with 
a pike. 

pike, n., a voracious fresh-water fish. — Short for 
pikefish , lit. ‘the fish with a pointed beak’, fr. 
pike, ‘a sharp point’. Cp. pickerel. For sense 
development cp. F. brocket , ‘pike’, fr. broche , ‘a 
spit’. 

pike, n., top of a mountain. — Of Norse origin; 
rel. to E. pike, ‘a sharp point’, 
pike, n., toll bar. — Abbreviation of turnpike, 
pikelet, n., a crumpet (Local English). — Short- 
ened fr. obsolete bara-picklet, fr. W. bara- 
pyglyd. 

pikul, n. — See picul, 
pilaf, n. — See pilau. 

pilar, adj., hairy. — Formed with adj. suff. -ar 
fr. L. pilus, ‘hair’. See pile, ‘hair’, 
pilau, pilaf, pilaw, n., an Oriental dish of rice 
boiled with meat, etc. — Turk, pilaw, fr. Pers. 
palav. 

pilaster, n., a square column. — MF. (= F.) pi - 
lastre , fr. It. pilastro, fr. ML. pilastrum , fr. L. 
pila, ‘pillar’. See pillar and -aster. 

Derivatives: pilaster-ed, adj., pilaster-ing, n. 
Pilate, n., a Roman surname, esp. surname of 
Pontius, a governor of Judaea. — L. Pildtus, lit. 
‘armed with javelins’, fr. pilum , ‘javelin’ (see 
pile, ‘pointed stake’), 
pilaw, n. — See pilau. 

pilch, n., 1) orig. an outer garment made of skin; 
2) a light saddle; 3) an infant’s triangular 
wrapper, worn over the diaper. — ■ - OE. pylece, 
fr. ML .pellicea, ‘furred garment’, prop. fern, of 
L. pelliceus, ‘made of skins’, fr. pellis, ‘skin’. See 
fell, ‘hide’, and cp. pelisse, 
pilchard, n., name of a fish of the herring family. 
— Fr. earlier pilcher , a word of uncertain origin, 
pile, n., a heavy timber or beam driven into the 
ground to serve as a support. — ME., ‘dart, 
stake’, fr. OE .pil, ‘pointed stake, prickle’, fr. L. 
pilum, ‘javelin; pestle’ [whence also ON. pila, 
OHG., MHG. pftl (G. Pfeil), ‘arrow’], which is 
rel. to L. pila, ‘mortar’. See pestle and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: pile , tr. v., to drive piles into, pil- 
ing, n. 

pile, n., the reverse of a coin. — Prob. fr. pile, ‘a 
heap’. 

pile, n., a large heap. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) pile , 
fr. L. pila, ‘pillar’. See pillar and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also the second element in 

thermopile. 

Derivative: pile, tr. v., to form a pile, 
pile, n., soft, fine hair. — ME., fr. L. pilus, ‘hair’. 
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rel. to pila , ‘ball, playing ball’, prob. also to 
pilleusy ‘a felt cap’, and cogn. with Gk. nik oq, 
‘felt’. Cp. depilate, peel, ‘to strip off’, pelage, 
pellet, pelon, pelota, pelt, ‘to strike’, Pilea, pileus, 
pill, ‘a little ball of medicine’, pill, ‘to rob; to 
peel’, pilule, platoon, plot, ‘to press into cakes’, 
plot, ‘conspiracy’, pluck, plush, poilu, and the 
second element in caryopilite, caterpillar, horri- 
pilate. 

Derivative: pil-ed, adj., covered with hair. 
Pilea, n., a genus of plants, the rich weed ( bot .) — 
ModL., fr. L. pileus, more exactly pilleus , ‘felt 
cap’. See pileus. 

piles, n. pi., hemorrhoids. — Lit. ‘balls’, fr. L. 
pila , ‘ball’. See pile, ‘hair’, 
pileus, the cap of a mushroom ( bot .) — L. pileus, 
more exactly pilleus , ‘felt cap’, which is prob. 
rel. to pilus, ‘hair’. See pile, ‘hair’, 
pilfer, intr. v. — MF. pelfrer , fr. pelfre, ‘booty’. 
Cp. pelf. 

Derivatives: pilfer-age, n., pilfer-er , n., pilfer - 
ing, n., pilfer-ing-ly, adv. 
pilgarlic, n., a bald-headed person. — Prop, ‘one 
■ resembling a peeled garlic’, fr. pill, ‘to peel’, and 
garlic. 

pilgrim, n. — ME. pelegrim , fr. OF. peligrin , 
pelerin (F. pelerin ), fr. Late L. pelegrinus, dis- 
simulated fr. L. peregrinus, ‘foreigner, stranger’. 
See peregrine and cp. pelerine. For the change 
of final -n to -m cp. grogram and venom. 
Derivatives: pilgrim , intr. v., pilgrimage (q.v.), 
pilgrim-atic , pilgrim-atic-al, adjs., pilgrim-er , n., 
pilgrim-ess, n., pilgrim-ize, intr. and tr. v. 
pilgrimage, n. — ME., fr. OF. pelr image, peleri - 
nage, fr. peleriner, ‘to go on a pilgrimage’, fr. 
pelerin. See prec. word and -age. 

Derivative: pilgrimage , intr. v. 
pill-, combining form meaning ‘hair’. — L. pili-, 
fr. pilus , ‘hair*. See pile, ‘hair’, 
piliferous, adj., bearing hairs (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of pili- and L. ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. 
See -ferous. 

piliform, adj., hairlike. — Compounded of pili- 
and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
pill, n., a little ball of medicine. — L. pilula , lit. 
‘a little ball’, dimin. of pila, ‘ball’, which is rel. 
to pilus , ‘hair’. See pile, ‘hair’. 

Derivative: pill, tr. v., to form into pills, dose 
with pills. 

pill, tr. v., to rob, pillage (archaic ) ; to peel (dial. 
English) — ME. pillen, pilen , fr. OE. pilian, ‘to 
strip, plunder; *to peel’ (whence also E. peel), 
which prob. derives fr. MF. (= F.) piller , ‘to 
plunder’, fr. VL. *pilleare , ‘to plunder’, fr. L. 
pilleus, pilleum , ‘cap of felt’ (in Late L. pilleus 
meant ‘rag, scrap, bit’), which is rel. to pilus, 
‘hair’. See pile, ‘hair’, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivative: pill-ed, adj. 

pillage, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) fr .filler, ‘to 
pillage, plunder’, fr. VL. *pilledre. See prec. 
word and -age. 

Derivatives: pillage, tr. and intr. v., pillag-er, n. 
pillar, n. — ME. piler , fr. OF. piler, fr. VL. pilare , 
fr. L. pila, ‘pillar’, which stands for *pe\la, and 
is rei. to Oscan eh-peilatasset , ‘they are set up’. 
Cp. pile, ‘a large heap’, pilaster, pillory. Cp. also 
compile, oppilate. 

Derivative: pillar , tr. v. 

pillaret, n. — Dimin. formed fr. prec. word with 
suff. -et. 

pillion, n., a kind of saddle. — Gael, pillean, 
dimin. of peall, ‘skin’, fr. L .pellis. See fell, ‘hide’ 
and cp. pell, pellicle. 

pilliwinks, n., an old Scottish instrument of tor- 
ture. — ME. pyrewinkes, of unknown origin, 
pillory, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) pilori, fr. ML. 
pilorium, of s.m., a derivative of L. pila, ‘pillar’. 
See pillar and subst. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: pillory , tr. v. 
pillow, n. — ME. pilwe , fr. OE. pyle, pylu , fr. L. 
pulvinus, ‘cushion, pillow’, whence also OS. puli, 
MDu. pdlu (Du. peluw), OHG. pfuliwi, pfulwo 
(MHG. pfiilwe , G. Pfuhl), of s.m. See pulvinus. 
Derivatives: pillow , tr. and intr. v., pillow- y, adj. 
pilocarpine, pilocarpin, n., an alkaloid C n H, 6 N 2 0 2 
(chem .) — See next word and chem. suff. -ine, -in. 
Pilocarpus, n., a genus of shrubs of the rue fam- 



ily (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 7tIXo<;, 
‘felt’, and xaprrdc, ‘fruit’. See pile, ‘hair’, and 

carpel. 

pilose, adj., covered with hair (bot.) — L. pilosus, 
‘hairy’, fr. pilus , ‘hair’. See pile, ‘hair’, and adj. 
suff. -ose, and cp. pilous, 
pilosity, n., the state of being pilose. — ML. 
pilositas, fr. L. pilosus. See prec. word and -ity. 
pilot, n. — MF. (= F.) pilot e, fr. It. pilota , fr. 
Olt. pedota , fr. Byzantine Gk. 

‘steersman’, fr. Gk. i nq$6v, ‘the blade of an oar’, 
which is rel. to 7nq8dcXiov, ‘rudder’, 7n}8ocv, ‘to 
bound’, TdjS^jjLac, ‘a leaping, bounding’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ped-, enlarged form of base *ped-, ‘foot’, 
whence Gk. TC&fy, ‘fetter’, ‘ground, 

earth’, itoiSg, gen. 7co$6g, ‘foot’, L. pes, gen. 
pedis, Goth . fotus, OE .Jot, ‘foot’. See foot and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. pedesis. 
Derivatives: pilot-less , adj., pilot-ry, n. 
pilot, tr. v. — F. piloter , fr. pilote. See pilot, n. 
Derivatives: pilot-age, n .,pilot-ing, n., pilot-ism, 
n. 

pilous, adj., pilose. — L. pilosus, ‘hairy’, fr. pilus, 
‘hair’. See pilose and adj. suff. -ous. 
pilpul, n., discussion, esp. discussion in the Tal- 
mud. — Aram, and Heb. pilpul, ‘discussion, 
debate’, rel. to Heb. pilpel, ‘he spiced, he sea- 
soned* (whence arose the meaning ‘he argued, 
debated, he disputed violently’), denominated 
fr. pilpel, ‘pepper’, fr. OI. pippali, ‘berry, pep- 
per’, whence also Gk. tzztzzqi, ‘pepper’. Cp. 
pepper. 

Derivatives \ pilpul-ist, n pilpul-ist-ic, adj. 
pilule, n., a little pill. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. pilula, 
lit. ‘a little ball’, dimin. of pila. See pill, ‘a little 
ball of medicine’, and -ule. 

Derivatives: pilul-ar , pilul-ous, adjs. 
pimelosis, n., obesity (med.) — Medical L., form- 
ed with suff. -osis fr. Gk. ‘fat’ (adj.), 

fr. 7rc(xeXY), ‘fat, lard’, which is rel. to TCtap, ‘any 
fatty substance’, tcZcov, ‘fat’. See pine, the tree, 
and cp. words there referred to. 
pimento, n. 1) the Spanish paprika; 2) allspice. — 
Sp. pimienta , Port, pimento, ‘pepper’ (whence 
also F. piment), fr. Late L. pigmenta, pi. of 
pigmentum, ‘plant juice’, fr. L. pigmentum, 
‘paint, coloring matter’, in ML. ‘aromatic spice’, 
from the stem of pingere, ‘to paint’. See pigment, 
pimiento, n., sweet pepper. — Sp., fr. pimienta. 
See prec. word. 

pimp, n., procurer, pander. — Of uncertain ori- 
gin ; possibly connected with F .pimper, ‘to coax, 
wheedle’, OProveng. pipar , pimpar, ‘to dress 
up’, which are related to F. piper , ‘to peep, 
cheep, to lure birds’. See pipe. 

Derivative: pimp , intr. v. 
pimpernel, n., a plant of the primrose family. — 
ME. pympernele, fr. OF. (= F.) pimprenelle, 
‘burnet’, fr. ML. pimper nella, for *piperinetla, a 
derivative of L. piper, ‘pepper’ (see pepper) ; so 
called because its fruit resembles peppercorns. 
Pimpinella, n., a genus of plants of the carrot 
family (bot) — ModL., fr. VL. *bipinella , 
dimin. of L. bipennis , ‘two- winged' ; so called in 
allusion to the bipinnate leaves. The word Pim- 
pinella was prob. influenced in form by ML. 
pimpernella. See prec. word, 
pimping, n., puny, petty; sickly. — Of uncertain 
etymology; perh., like G. pimpeln , ‘to whine, 
complain, be sickly’, pimpelig , ‘sickly, effemi- 
nate’, of imitative origin. For the ending see adj. 
suff. -ing. 

pimple, n. — prob. a nasalized deriv- 

ative of the imitative base *pap-, ‘to swell’, oc- 
curring in L. papula , ‘swelling, pimple’, papilla , 
‘nipple’. See papula. 

Derivatives: pimple , tr. and intr. v., pimpl-ed , 
pimpl-ous, pimpl-y, adjs., pimpl-i-ness, n. 
pin, n., peg; short piece of wire. — ME .pinne, fr. 
OE. pinn, ‘peg, pin’, rel. to ON. pinni , ‘peg, tack’, 
MDu .pin, pinne, ‘pin, peg’, OHG. pfinn, MHG. 
pfinne, G. Pinne, ‘pin, tack’; prob. fr. I.-E. base 
+bend-, ‘anything protruding’, whence also Mir. 
benn, ‘horn, summit’, W. bann, ‘elevation’. Cp. 
peen, pen, ‘enclosure’, pintle. E. pint, ‘a measure’, 
is not related. 

Derivatives: pin, tr. v., pinn-er, n., pinn-y > adj. 
pina, n., pineapple. — Sp., fr. L. pinea , ‘pine- 



apple, pinecone’, prop. fern, of pineus , ‘of the 
pine’, used as a noun, fr. pfnus , ‘pine’. See pine, 
•the tree, and cp. pineal. 

Pinaceae, n. pi., the pine family (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. pinus, ‘pine’. See pine, the tree, and -aceae. 
pinafore, n., a sleeveless apron worn by children. 
— Lit. ‘pinned in front’, compounded of the 
verb pin, ‘to fasten with a pin’ (see pin), and 
afore. 

Derivative: pinafor-ed , adj. 
pinaster, n., a Mediterranean pine. — L. pinaster, 
‘wild pine’, fr. pinus, ‘pine’. See pine, the tree, 
and -aster. 

pince-nez, n., folding eyeglasses. — F., lit. ‘pinch- 
nose’, fr. pincer, ‘to pinch’ and nez, ‘nose’, fr. L. 
ndsus. See pinch and nasal, 
pincers, n. pi., a gripping tool with two parts piv T 
oted together. — ME. pynceours, pinsours , fr. 
MF. *pinceours, agent name formed fr. MF .pin- 
cier, pincer (F .pincer), ‘to pinch’. Cp. E. pinchers 
which is derived in a similar way from the verb 
pinch (q.v.) 

pincette, n., small pincers. — F., a dimin. formed 
fr. pincer, ‘to pinch’. See prec. word and -ette. 
pinch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. pinchen, fr. ONF. 
*pinchier, corresponding to OF. pincier (F. pin- 
cer), fr. VL. *pinctiare (whence also It. pinzare, 
Sp. pinchar, ‘to prick, pierce’), which is prob. a 
blend of VL. *punctiare, ‘to prick, pierce’ (fr. L. 
punctum , ‘point, puncture’), and VL. *piccdre, 
of s.m. See point, n., and pike, ‘a sharp point’, 
and cp. pince-nez, pincers, pincette. , 
Derivatives: pinch, n., pinch-ed , adj., pinch-ed- 
ly , adv., pinch-ed-ness , n., pinch-er, n. 
pinchbeck, n., an alloy of zinc, tin and copper. — 
Named after its inventor, C. Pinchbeck, a Lon- 
don watchmaker, who died in 1732. 

Derivative: pinchbeck , adj. 

Pindari, n., one of a horde of marauders in India 
in the 18th and early 19th centuries. — Hind. 
pindara , Marathi pendhari, possibly from the 
place-name Pandhar. 

Pindaric, adj., pertaining to, or in the style of, 
Pindar. — L. Pindaricus, fr. Gk. IIt.v8aptx6<;, fr. 
TUvSapoi;, ‘Pindar’, a Greek lyric poet (about 
522-443). For the ending see adj. suff. -ie. 
Derivative: Pindaric , n., a Pindaric ode. 
pine, intr. v. — ME. pinen, fr. OE. pinian, ‘to tor- 
ture, torment, afflect’, fr. *pin, ‘pain’, fr. L. 
poena, ‘punishment’. See penal and cp. pain. Cp. 
also repine. 

pine, n., a tree of the genus Pinus (bot.) — ME-, 
fr. OE. pin, (in ME. fr. F. pin), fr. L .pinus, ‘pine’, 
which is cogn. with OI. pitufy, ‘juice, sap, resin, 
food’, pitu-daruh , ‘a kind of pine’, lit. ‘resini- 
ferous tree’ (for Of. daru , ‘tree’, cp. Gk. Spue, 
‘oak’, and see dryad), Gk. ‘pine’. These 

words are traceable to I.-E. base pi-, ‘sap, juice’, 
whence also Gk. ttZcav, ‘fat, wealthy’, 7rt^eXi?), 
‘fat, lard’, niaay. (for *?rixia), ‘pitch’, L. pin - 
guis, ‘fat’, pituita , ‘slime, phlegm, viscous mois- 
ture’, opimus, ‘fat, fertile, rich’. See fat and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also pina, pinaster, 
pineal, pinetum, pinnace, piiion. 

Derivatives: pin-er, n., pin-ery, n., pin-y, adj. 
pineal, adj., pertaining to, or shaped like, a pine- 
cone. — F. pineal, fr. L. pinea, ‘pine cone’, fern, 
of pineus, ‘of the pine’, fr. pinus, ‘pine’. See pine, 
the tree, and adj. suff. -al, and cp. pina. 
pinetum, n., a plantation of pine trees. — L. 
pinetum, ‘pine wood, pine grove’, fr .pinus, ‘pine’. 
See pine, the tree. For the suff. cp. arboretum, ‘a 
place grown with trees’, fr. arbor , ‘tree’ (see ar- 
boretum). 

pinfold, n., a pound for straying animals. — ME. 
pynfold , fr. OE. pundfald, which is compounded 
of *pund, ‘pound’, and fald, ‘fold’. See pound, 
‘enclosure’, and fold, ‘pen’, 
ping, n., the sound made by a bullet; intr. v., to 
make a sound (said of a bullet). — Imitative. 
Ping-Pong, n., trade name for table tennis. — 
Imitative. 

Pinguicula, n., a genus of plants, the butterwort 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. L. pinguiculus , ‘fattish’, 
dimin. of pinguis. See pinguid and -cule. 
pinguid, adj., fat, greasy. — L .pinguis, ‘fat’, cogn. 
with opi-mus , ‘rich’, pi-nus, ‘pine’, pi-tuita, 
‘slime’, fr. I.-E. base *pl-, ‘sap, juice’. See pine. 
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the tree. 

Derivative: pinguid-ity, n. 
pinion, n., distal or terminal segment of a bird’s 
wing. — MYL. pynyon, fr. MF. pignon, a second- 
ary form of penon, pennon , fr. VL. *pinnionem, 
acc. of pinnid , fr. L. pinna , ‘feather, wing’. See 
pinna, ‘leaf’, and cp. next word. 

Derivative: pinion , tr. v. 

pinion, n., a small cogged wheel which gears with 
a larger one. — F. pignon , ‘gable; pinion’, fr. 
VL. *pinnionem , acc. of *pinnio, ‘battlement’, 
fr. L. pinna , ‘battlement, pinnacle’. -See pinna, 
pinite, n., a hydrous potassium-aluminum silicate 
(mineral.) — G. Pinit, from the Pini mine in 
Saxony. The suff. -it goes back to Gk. -ixr,q; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

pinite, n., a sweet crystalline substance (chem.) — 
Formed fr. L. pinus, ‘pine’. See pine, the tree, 
and subst. suff. -ite. 

pink, n., any plant of the genus Dianthus. — Of 
uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: pink, adj., of the color pink, pink- 
ish, adj., pink-ness, n., pink-y , adj. 
pink, n., a kind of sailing vessel. — MDu. pincke 
(Du. pink). 

pink, tr. v., to stab, pierce. — ME. pinken ; prob. 
a nasalized var. of the verb pick. 

Derivatives: pink-er, n pink-ing, n. 
pink, n., a young salmon. — Cp. dial. G. Pinke . 
pinkie, also pinky, n. # a boat. — Formed fr. pink, 
‘vessel’, with suff. -ie, resp. -y. 

Pinkster, also pingster, pinxter, n., Whitsuntide 
(USA.) — MDu. pinxter , pinxteren, pinster 
(Du. pinkster, pinksteren), fr. Gk. tcevt/)xo<jtt) 
(scil. 7)pipa), ‘fiftieth (day)’ (prob. through the 
medium of Goth, paint ekuste). See Pentecost, 
pinna, n., 1) a single leaf (bot.); 2) fin (zool); 3) 
the external ear (anat.) — L. pinna, ‘feather, 
wing ; fin of a fish ; battlement, pinnacle’, which, 
according to F. S. Sommer (in Kritische Erlau- 
terungen zur lateinischen Laut- und Formen- 
lehre, Heidelberg, 1914, pp. 15 f.), is a dial. var. 
of penrn. See pen, ‘feather’. See also Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., II, pp. 306-307 s.v. pinna . 
Derivative: pinn-al , adj. 

Pinna, n., a genus of marine bivalves (zool.) — L. 
pinna, fr, Gk. mvva, ‘a kind of long-shaped 
bivalve 1 , which is of uncertain origin, 
pinnace, n., a kind of light vessel. — MF. pinasse, 
pinace (F. pe niche), fr. OSp. (— Sp.) pinaza , 
‘pinnace 1 , orig. ‘a thing made of pinewood’, fr. 
pino, ‘pine’, fr. L. pinus. See pine, the tree, 
pinnacle, n., 1) a slender turret; 2) the highest 
point. — Late L. pinnaculum , ‘peak, pinnacle’, 
dimin. of L. pinna. See pinna and -ele. 
Derivative: pinnacle, tr. v. 
pinnate, adj., 1) shaped like a feather (zool.); 2) 
having leaflets arranged on either side of a com- 
mon axis (bot.) — L. pinnatus , .‘feathered, wing- 
ed’, fr. pinna, ‘feather, wing’. See pinna, ‘leaf’, 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: pinnat-ed , adj., pinnate-ly , pinnat- 
ed-ly, ad vs., pinna t-ion, n. 
pinnati-, combining form meaning ‘pinnate’. — 
Fr. L. pinnatus. See prec. word, 
pinnatifid, adj., cleft in a pinnate manner (bot.) — 
Compounded of pinnati- and L. -fidus, from the 
stem of findere, perf. fidi, ‘to cleave’. See -fid. 
pinnatiped, adj., having lobes to the toes (orni- 
thol.) — Compounded of pinnati- and the stem 
of L. pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. See pedal, 
pinner, n., hairdress with long flaps; pinafore. — 
Formed with agential suff. -er fr. pin , ‘to fasten 
with a pin’. See pin. 

pinni-, combining form meaning or feather . — 
Fr. L. pinna. See pinna, ‘leaf’. 

Pinnigrada, n. pi., another name for Pinnipedia 
(zool.) — ModL., lit. ‘moving by means of flip- 
pers’, fr. L. pinna , ‘fin’, and the stem of gradior, 
gradi ‘to walk’, whence also gradus , ‘step’. See 
grade. 

pinnigrade, adj. and n. — See prec. word, 
pinniped, adj. and n. — See next word. 
Pinnipedia, n. pi., a suborder of aquatic carniv- 
orous mammals, the seals and walruses (zool.) 
— ModL., lit. ‘having feet serving as fins’, fr. L. 
pinna, ‘fin’, and pes, g zn. pedis, ‘foot’. See pinni- 
and pedal. 



Derivative: pinniped-ian, adj. and n. 
pinnothere, pinnotere, n. — See next word. 
Pinnotheres, n., a genus of small crabs (zool.) — 
L. pin(n)otheres, pin(n)oteres, ‘a small crab 
(found in the shell of the mussel)’, compounded 
of Gk. 7u\>va, ‘a kind of long-shaped bivalve’ 
(see Pinna), and nrjpelv, ‘to watch over, take 
care of, guard’, which prob. derives fr. I.-E. base 
q w ei-, *q w i~, ‘to respect, consider’. See penal and 
cp. synteresis. 

pinnula, n., 1) pinnule (bot.); 2) barb of a feather 
(zool.) — L. pinnula. See next word, 
pinnule, n., 1) a small fin (zool); 2) part of a 
pinnate leaf (bot.) — L. pinnula , dimin. of pinna , 
‘feather’. See pinna, ‘leaf’, and -ule. 
pinochle, pinocle, n., a card game resembling 
bezique. — Of unknown origin, 
pinole, n., parched seeds of maize, etc.; an aro- 
matic powder used in making chocolate. — Sp., 
fr. Nahuatl pinolli. 

pifion, n., 1) any of various pine trees; 2) their 
seed. — Sp. pihon , ‘pine nut, kernel’, fr. pitta, 
‘pine nut’, fr. L. pinea , ‘pine nut’, prop. fem. of 
the adj, pineus , ‘pertaining to a pine’, fr. pinus, 
‘pine’. See pine, the tree, 
pint, n. — ME. pin te, fr. OF. (= F.) pinte, fr. VL. 
*pincta, the same as L.picta, fem. pp. of ping ere, 
‘to paint’ ; so called from the painted gauge sign. 
O Proven^'., Sp. and It. pint a also derive fr. 
VL. *pincta. See paint and cp. next word. Cp. 
also pintado. 

pinta, n., a tropical chronic skin disease (med.) — 
Amer. Sp., fr. Sp., ‘spot, stain, mark’, fr. VL. 
*pincta. See prec. word. 

pintado, n., 1) a large fish of the mackerel fam- 
ily; 2) the guinea fowl. — Port, pintado, ‘paint- 
ed’, pp. of pintar , ‘to paint’, fr. VL. *pinctus, 
corresponding to L. pictus, pp. of pingere , ‘to 
paint’. See paint and cp. prec. word. Cp. also 
pint. 

pintle, n., a pin. — ME. pintel, ‘penis, pintle’, fr. 
OE. pintel, ‘penis’, a diminutive form. Cp. LG. 
pint, ‘penis’, and see dimin. suff. -Ie. 

Pinus, n., a genus of trees, the pine (bot.) — L. 
pinus. -See pine, the tree. 

pinxit, v., he (or she) painted it. — L., 3rd sing, 
perfect of pingere, ‘to paint’. See paint, 
pio-, before a vowel pi-, combining form meaning 
‘fat’, as in pioscope. — Fr. Gk. rcttov, ‘fat’, 
which is cogn. with L. pinguis, ‘fat’. See pinguid, 
piolet, n., ice ax. — F., fr. Piemont. piolet , dimin. 
of piola , ‘ax’, aphetic form of *apiola , itself 
dimin. of apia , ‘ax’, which is a Teut. loan word. 
See hatchet. 

pioneer, n. — F.pionnier, ‘foot soldier; pioneer’, 
fr . pio n, ‘foot soldier’, fr. OF. peon, fr. L. pedd- 
nem , acc. of pedo, ‘foot soldier’, fr. pes, gen. 
pedis, ‘foot’. See foot and -eer and cp. pawn, ‘a 
piece at chess’, and peon. 

Derivative: pioneer, tr. and intr. v. 
pioscope, n., a variety of lactoscope. — Com- 
pounded of pio- and Gk. -<nt6mov, fr. crxoTtetv, 
‘to look at, examine’. See -scope, 
pious, adj. — L. pius, ‘dutiful, pious, devout, 
tender, kind’ (whence piare , ‘to appease, propi- 
tiate, expiate’); rel. to Umbr. pihaz (= L. pid- 
tus ), ‘appeased’, and perh. also to L. pu-rus , 
‘pure, clean’. See pure and cp. piety, pity, expiate 
impiety. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Derivatives: pious- ly, ad pious-ness, n. 
pip, n., a disease of fowls. — ME. pippe , fr. MDu. 
pippe (Du. pip), fr. VL *pittita, * pipit a, for L. 
pituita , ‘phlegm, the pip in fowls’. G. Pips and 
F. pepie are of the same origin. See pituitary, 
pip, n., seed of apple, pear, etc. — Abbreviation 
of pippin. 

Derivative: pipp-y , adj. 

pip, n., a spot on cards, dice, etc. — Earlier peep, 
of uncertain origin. 

pip, intr. v., to chirp or peep, as a chick; tr. v. to 
break through (the shell of the egg). — A var. 
of peep. 

pipal, peepul, n., the bo tree. — Hind, pipal, fr. 
OI. pippalt, ‘berry of the pipal tree’, later ‘pep- 
percorn’, whence also L. piper , ‘pepper’. See 

pepper. 

pipe, n. — ME., fr. OE. pipe, ‘tube, pipe (musical 



instrument)’, fr. VL. *pfpa, ‘a tube-shaped mu- 
sical instrument’, back formation fr. L, pipdre, 
‘to peep, pip, chirp’, which is of imitative origin. 
Cp. It. and Sp. pipa, F. pipe , OHG. pfifa 
(whence MHG. pfife, G. Pfeife), Du. pijp, OS., 
ON.pipa, Swed. pipa, Dan. p/he, which all derive 
from VL. *pipa. Cp. fife, peep, ‘to chirp’, 
pibroch, pigeon, pimp, pip, ‘to peep’. 
Derivatives: pipe, v. (q.v.), pipe-ful, pipe-less, 
pipe-like , adjs. 

pipe, intr. and tr. v. — ME. pipen, fr. OE. pipan , 
‘to play on a pipe’, fr. pipe; partly fr. pipe, n. 
Derivatives: pip-ed, adj., pip-er, n., pip-ing, adj. 
and n., pip-ing-ly , adv., pip-ing- ness, n. 

Piper, n., a genus of plants, the true pepper (bot.) 

— L. piper, ‘pepper’. See pepper. 

Piperaceae, n. pi., the pepper family (bot.) — 

ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
piperaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
piperazine, also piperazi, n., a crystalline sub- 
stance (chem.) — Formed fr. piper(idine), az(ote) 
and chem. suff. -ine. 

piperidine, also piperidin, n., a liquid alkaloid 
(chem.) — Formed fr. piper(ine) and suff. - idine 
(prop, the compound of the suffixes -ide and 
-ine, both frequently used in chemistry), 
piperine, also piperin, n., a crystalline alkaloid 
(chem.) — Formed with chem. suff. -ine fr. L. 
piper, ‘pepper’. See pepper, 
piperylene, n., an oily unsaturated hydrocarbon 
'(chem.) — Coined fr. piper(idine) and -ylene. 
pipette, n., a small pipe or tube. — F., dimin. of 
pipe. See pipe, n., and -ette. 

Derivative: pipette tr.v. 

pipistrel, pipistrelle, n., a very small species of bat. 

— F. pipistrelle , fr. It. pipistrello , corruption of 
Olt. vispistrello, vipistrello, which was formed 
through metathesis fr. L. vespertilid, ‘bat’. See 
Vespertilio. 

pipit, n., one of various small singing birds of the 
genus Anthus (ornithol.) — Of imitative origin, 
pipkin, n., a small earthenware jar. — Prob. a 
dimin. formed fr. pipe, in the sense of ‘cask’. For 
the ending see suff. -kin. 
pippin, n., any of numerous varieties of apple. — 
ME .pipin, ‘kernel, seed’, fr. OF .pepin (F. pepin), 
‘pip (of an apple)’, which is of imitative origin. 
Cp. It. pippolo , Sp. pepita, ‘seed, kernel 1 , which 
are also imitative. Cp. also pip, ‘seed’, 
piquancy, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

piquant, adj. — F., pres. part, of piquer, ‘to prick’. 
See pique, ‘to nettle’, and -ant. 

Derivatives: piquant-ly, adv., piquant-ness, n. 
pique, tr. and intr. v., to nettle. — F. piquer, ‘to 
prick, sting’. See pike, ‘a sharp point’. 
Derivative: pique, n. 

piqu£, n., in piquet, scoring of 30 points by one 
player before the other player scores at all. — 
F. pic , ‘pick, pickaxe; pique’. See pike, ‘a sharp 
point’, and cp. piquet, repique. 

Derivative: pique , tr. v., to score a pique against, 
pique, n., cotton fabric. — F., prop. pp. of piquer , 
‘to prick’. See pique, ‘to nettle’, 
piquet, n., a card game. — F., dimin. of pic , fr. 
faire pic , a term used in the game of piquet , fr. 
pic , ‘pick, pickaxe; pique’. See pike, ‘a sharp 
point’, and -et. 

piracy, n. — ML. pirdtia, fr. Gk. rcsipotTeia, 
‘piracy’, fr. TteipaTT)?. See pirate and -cy. 
piragua, n<, a canoe made from the hollowed 
trunk of a tree. — Sp. See pirogue, 
piranha, n., a caribe (ichthyol.) — Port., fr. Tupi 
piranha. 

pirate, n. — L. pirata, fr. Gk. 7mpaTY)<;, ‘pirate, 
corsair 1 , fr. -rreipav, ‘to attempt, attack’, fr. wi- 
pa, ‘trial, attempt, experience’, which is cogn. 
with L. peritus, ‘experienced’, periculum , ‘trial, 
experiment, risk, danger’. See peril and cp. em- 
piric, experience. 

Derivatives: pirate , intr. and tr. v., piratical 
(q.v.) 

piratical, adj., also piratic. — L. piraticus, ‘per- 
taining to pirates’, fr. Gk. Tretpart noq, fr. kci- 
paT7)<;. See prec. word and -ical. 

Derivative: piratical-ly, adv. 
pirn, n., bobbin, spool, reed. — ME. pyrne , of 
uncertain origin. 
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pirogue, also piroque, n., a canoe made from the 
hollowed trunk of a tree. — F., fr. Sp. piragua , 
a word of Caribbean origin. Cp. piragua, 
pirouette, n., a whirling about on tiptoe in 
dancing. — F., ‘spinning top, pirouette’, prob. 
a blend of I t.piruolo, ‘peg top’, and F, girouette , 
‘weathercock’. 

pirouette, intr. v., to whirl about on tiptoe. — F. 
pirouetter , fr. pirouette. See pirouette, n. 
Derivatives: pirouett-er , n., pirouett-ist , n. 
pirssonite, n., a hydrous calcium sodium carbon- 
ate {mineral.) — Named after the American 
geologist Louis Valentine Pirsson (1860-1919). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
pis aller, last resource. — F., lit. ‘to go worse’, fr. 
pis, ‘worse’ (fr. L. pejus , neut. of pejor, ‘worse’), 
and aller , ‘to go’. See pejorative and alley, 
pisanite, n., a hydrous iron copper sulfate (min- 
eral.) — Named after the French chemist and 
mineralogist FGYv/tPisani (1831-1920), who ana- 
lyzed it. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
piscary, n., the right of fishing (law). — ML. 
piscaria , prop. neut. pi. of the L. adj. piscarius , 
‘pertaining to fishing’, fr. piscis, ‘fi$h’. See 
Pisces and ad), suff. -ary. 
piscatology, n., the science of fishing. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. piscdtus, pp. of piscari , ‘to fish’, fr. 
pisciSy ‘fish’, and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyoc;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See Pisces and -logy, 
piscator, n., a fisherman. — L. piscatory fr. piscd- 
tus, pp. of piscari, ‘to fish’. See next word, 
piscatory, adj., pertaining to'fishing. — L. pisca- 
torius, ‘of fishermen’, fr. piscator , ‘fisherman’, 
fr. piscdtus, pp. of piscari, ‘to fish’, fr. piscis , 
‘fish’. See next word and adj. suff. -ory. 
Derivatives : piscatory , n., piscatori-al, adj. 
Pisces, n. pi., the twelfth sign of the zodiac. — L., 
pi. oi piscis, ‘fish’, cogn. with Goth.Jfcsfcr, OHG., 
OE .fisc, ‘fish’. See fish, ‘an aquatic animal’, and 
cp. words there referred to. 
pisci-, combining form meaning fish, — L. pisci-, 
fr. piscis, ‘fish’. See prec. word, 
pisciculture, n., fish culture. — Compounded of 
pisci- and L. cultura, ‘culture’. See culture. 
Derivatives: piscicultur-al , adj ., piscicultur-al-ly, 
adv., piscicultur-ist, r n. 

piscina, n., 1) fish pond ; 2) stone basin in the wall 
of a church. — L. piscina, ‘fishpond, pond for 
bathing, cistern, tank, reservoir’, fr. piscis, ‘fish’. 
See Pisces and -ine (representing L. -ina). 
Derivative: piscin-al, adj. 
piscine, n., bathing pool. — See prec. word, 
piscine, adj., pertaining to fish. — Formed with 
suff. -ine (representing L. -inus) fr. L. piscis, ‘fish’. 
See Pisces. 

piscivorous, adj., fish-eating. — Compounded of 
pisci- and L. - vorus , ‘devouring’. See -vorous. 
pise, n., puddled clay. — F., pp. of piser , ‘to 
pound’, fr. L. pinsere, ‘to beat, pound, criish’, 
whence pistillum, ‘pestle’. See pestle. 

Pisgah, n., name of a mountain in Moab, from 
which Moses saw the Promised Land. — Heb. 
Pisga h , lit. ‘cleft’. Cp. the phrase Pisgah sight (in, 
allusion to Deut 3 : 27). 
pish, interj., v. and n. — Imitative, 
pishogue, n., witchcraft, sorcery. — Ir. piseog, 
‘sorcery’. 

pish-pash, n., rice soup containing small pieces of 
meat (Anglo- Ind.) — Pers. pish-pash, ‘broken to 
pieces’, fr. pashidan , ‘to break to pieces’. 
Pisidium, n., a genus of freshwater bivalves (zool.) 
— ModL., dimin. of L. pisum, ‘pea’. See pease 
and -idium. 

pisiform, adj., shaped like a pea. — Compounded 
of L. pisum, ‘pea’ and forma, ‘form, shape’. See 
pease and form, n., and cp. Pisum. 
pismire, n., ant. — ME. pissemire , pissemyre, lit. 
‘ejecting a urinelike fluid’, fr. pisse, ‘urine’ (see 
piss), and mire , myre, ‘ant’, which is rel. to ON. 
maurr, Norw. maur , OSwed. myr, myra , Swed. 
myra, Dan., Norw. myre, MDu. miere , Du. 
mier, Crimean Goth, miera, ‘ant’, and cogn. with 
Gk. L. formica, ‘ant’. See formic and 

cp. words there referred to. 
pisolite, n., a limestone composed of globules 
shaped like peas (petrogr.) — Lit. ‘peastone’, fr. 
Gk. 7t£cro<;, ‘pea’ and X£Ao<;, ‘stone’. See pease 



and -lite. 

piss, intr. and tr. v. — ME. pisse n , fr. OF. pissier 
(F. pisser ), of imitative origin, 
pistachio, n. — It. pistacchio (whence also F. 
pistache , Sp. pistacho), fr. L. pistacium , fr. Gk. 
moraxtov, ‘pistachio nut’, fr. 7U<iTdcx7), ‘pista- 
chio tree’, fr. Pers. pistah, ‘pistachio nut’. Cp. 
fustic. 

pistareen, n., an old Spanish coin. — Prob. de- 
rived fr. Sp. peseta. See peseta. 

Pistia, n., a genus of plants of the arum family 
(hot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ‘liquid’, rel. to 

7tot£oxsiv, ‘to give to drink’, which is formed 
with reduplication fr. rclveiv, ‘to drink’, fr. I.-E. 
base *pi-, *po(i)-^ ‘to drink’, whence also L. po- 
tdre, ‘to drink’, potto, *a draft, drink’. See po- 
tion. 

pistil, n., ovary of a seed plant (bot.) — F., fr. L. 
pistillum, ‘pestle’ (see pestle); so called in allu- 
sion to its shape. 

Derivatives : pistill-ar , pistill-ary , pistill-ate, 
pistill-ine , adjs. 

pistilli-, combining form denoting the pistil. — 
Fr. L. pistillum. See pistil, 
pistilliferous, adj., containing a pistil. — Com- 
pounded of pistilli- and -ferous. 
pistol, n. — MF. (= F.) pistole (whence the 
dimin. pis to let), ‘pistol’, fr. G. Pistole, fr. Czech 
pistal, ‘tube, pipe’, formerly also ‘fire-arm’, de- 
rived fr.pisk, whistle’, which is of imitative ori- 
gin. For another weapon of Czech origin cp. 
howitzer. 

Derivative: pistol, tr. v. 

pistole, n., 1) a former Spanish gold coin; 2) any 
of various former European gold coins. — F., fr. 
It. piastola , dimin. of piastra, ‘plate or leaf of 
metal’, fr. L. plastrum . See plaster, n., and cp. 

piaster. 

pistoleer, pistolier, n. — F. pis toiler, fr. pistole, 
‘pistol’. See pistol and -eer, resp. -ier. 
pistolet, n., any of various former European gold 
coins. — F., dimin. of pistole. See pistole, 
pistolgram, n., an instantaneous photograph. — 
Compounded of pistol and -gram, 
pistolgraph, n., an apparatus for taking instanta- 
neous photographs. — A hybrid coined fr. 
pistol and -graph. 

pistology, n., the study of faith. — Compounded 
of Gk. ‘faith’, and -Xoy£a, fr. -X6yo<;, 

‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. Gk. maTt; stands 
for from the stem of TCek&eiv, ‘to per- 

suade’, fr. I.-E. base *bheidh-, *bhidh- , whence 
also L. fidere , ‘to trust, confide in’. See bid and 
cp. fidelity. For the second element see -logy, 
piston, n. # — F., fr. MF., ‘a large pestle’, fr. OI. 
(— It.) pis tone, ‘a piston’, a var. of pestone, ‘a 
pestle’, fr. pistare, a var. of pestare , ‘to pound’, 
fr. Late L .pistare, freq. of l*. pinsere (pp. pistus), 
‘to beat, pound’. See pestle and cp. words there 
referred to. For the ending see suff. -oon. 
pistrix, n., a sea monster (Greek and Roman an- 
tiq.) — L. pistrix , alteration of pristis, fr. Gk. 
npioziq, 7tptem?, ‘a shark, whale, sea mon- 
ster’, lit. ‘sawyer’, fr. rep Tew ‘to saw’, whence 
also nplopta, ‘something sawn off’. See prism. 
The change of pristis to pistrix (lit. ‘a female 
baker’) is due to folk etymology. 

Pisum, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — L. pisum, ‘pea’. See pease and cp. Pisi- 
dium. 

pit, n., cavity. — ME. pyt, pit, put , fr. OE; pytt, 
‘pit, grave, pond’, which — together with OS. 
putti, ON. pyttr, Du .put, OH G. p(f)uzza,p(f)uz- 
zi (MHG., G. pfutze), ‘pool, puddle’, and It. 
pozza, ‘pool, puddle’ — is borrowed fr. • L. 
puteus, ‘well, pit’. OF. puiz (whence F. puits), 
‘well, hole’, derives fr. Frankish * putti, which it- 
self is a loan word fr. L. puteus. See puteal. 
Derivatives: pit, tr. v., pitt-er, n., pitt-ing , n. 
pita, n.» the fiber of the century plant; agave. — 
Sp., of Quechua origin. 

pit-a-pat, adv., palpitatingly; n., the sound of 
something going pit-a-pat; intr. v., to go pit-a- 
pat. — Of imitative origin, 
pitarrah, n., a basket or coffer used to carry the 
clothes of a person traveling by palankin (India). 
— Hind, pitard, petard, fr. OI. pitakah , ‘basket’, 



fr. pitah, pitam, ‘basket’, which is rel. to Pali 
pitaka-, petika-, pettalah, ‘basket’, peld, pelika , 
‘a large basket’, Singhalese pelawa, pettiyd, ‘bas- 
ket’ ; prob. of non-Aryan origin, 
pitch, n., a resinous substance. — ME. pick, fr. 
OE. pic, fr. L. pix, gen. picis, ‘pitch’, which is 
cogn. with Gk. izicsoa (for*mxta), Lith .pikis, 
OSlav. piklu, ‘pitch’, fr. I.-E. base *pi- , ‘sap, 
juice’, whence also L. pinus, ‘pine’, pituita , 
‘slime, phlegm, viscous moisture’. See fat, adj., 
and cp. pine, the tree, pituitary. Cp. also pay, ‘to 
coat with pitch’, petechia, picamar, Picea, pitta- 
cal, pizza. 

Derivatives: pitch-y, adj., pitch-i-ness, n. 
pitch, v., to set up; to throw. — ME. pichen, 
picchen , prob. rel. to pick, ‘to pierce’, pike, ‘a 
sharp point’ (qq.v.) 

Derivatives: pitch, n,, pitch-ed, adj., pitch-er, n., 
pitch-ing, n. 

pitch, tr. v., to cover with pitch. — ME. pichen , 
fr. OE. pician , fr. pic, ‘pitch’. See pitch, n. 
Derivative: pitch-er, n. 

pitchblende, n. (mineral.) — Loan translation of 
G. Pechblende. See pitch, ‘resinous substance’, 
and blende. 

pitcher, n. — ME. picher , fr. OF. pichier , fr. VL. 
*piccarium , a var. of bicarium , fr. Gk. (3ixo<; s 
‘earthen wine vessel’. See beaker. 

Derivatives: pitcher-ed, pitcher -ful, adjs. 
pitchfork, n. — Fr. earlier pickfork, a compound 
of pick, ‘a pointed instrument’, and fork; influ- 
enced in form by an association with pitch, ‘to 
throw’. 

Derivative: pitchfork , tr. v. 
pitchstone, n. — Loan translation of G. Pechstein. 

See pitch, ‘resinous substance’, and stone, 
piteous, adj. — ME. pitous, fr. OF. pit os (F. pi- 
teux ), fr. VL. pietosus, ‘dutiful’, fr. L. pietds. See 
piety and -ous. 

Derivatives: piteous-ly, adv., piteous-ness, n. 
pith, n. — ME. pithe , pith , fr. OE. pipa, ‘pith’, rel. 
to MDu. pitte, Du. pit. 

Derivatives: pith, tr. v. f to kill by piercing the 
spinal cord, pith-less , adj., pith-y , adj., pith-i-ly, 
adv., pith-i-ness, n. 
pithecanthrope, n. — See next word. 
Pithecanthropus, n., a genus of extinct primates 
(zool.) — ModL., lit. ‘monkey man’, coined by 
Dr. Eugene Dubois (1858-1941), physician of 
the Dutch army in Java, fr. Gk. tzI^y.oc,, ‘ape, 
monkey’, and &v$p<o7ro<;, ‘man’. For the first 
element see pitheco- and cp. the second element 
in Cercopithecus. For the second element see 
anthropo-. 

Derivative: pithecanthrop-ic , adj. 
pitheco-, before a vowel pithec-, pertaining to an 
ape or monkey. — Gk. nt^xo-, m&7)X-, fr. 
Tzi&r\xQ$, ‘ape, monkey’, which — like the re- 
lated Titfl-ov, ‘little ape’ — is of uncertain ety- 
mology. 

pithecoid, adj., resembling an ape. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. 7 uDt)xo£, ‘ape, monkey’, and 
-oei8y]q, ‘like’, fr. eI8o?, ‘form, shape’. See prec. 
word and -oid. 

pithecology, n., the study of apes. — Compounded 
of pitheco- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -Xdyoi;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic’). 

Derivative: pithecolog-ic-al, adj. 
pithos, n., a large earthen winejar (Greek archeol.) 
— Gk. 7rt&o<;, which is dissimilated fi»*<p£Aoc 
and is cogn. with L. fidelia, ‘clay vessel’ (orig. 
‘anything tied up together’), fiscus, ‘woven bas- 
ket, purse; treasury’. See fisc, 
pitiable, adj. — ME. piteable, fr. OF. piteable (F. 
pitoyable), fr. pite (F. pi tie). See pity and -able. 
Derivatives: pitiable-ness, n ., pitiabl-y, adv. 
piton, n., a peak. — F., ‘peak of a mountain; 
eyebolt’. Cp. Sp. piton, ‘protuberance, promi- 
nence’. 

pittacal, n., eupittonic acid (chem.) — G. Pittacal , 
Pittakal, coined by the German natural philos- 
opher and industrialist Baron Karl von Reichen- 
bach (1788-1869) in 1835 fr. Gk. 7t£oaa, 

‘pitch’, and xaX6?, ‘beautiful’. The first element 
is cogn. with L. pix, gen. picis , ‘pitch’ ; see pitch, 
‘resinous substance’. For the second element see 
calo-, for the ending see adj. suff. -al. 
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pittance, n., a dole. — ME. pitance, fr. OF. pi- 
tance, ‘pity’ (whence F. pitance , ‘allowance of 
food, pious dole’), formed, with change of 
suffix, fr. OF. pitie (F. pi tie). See piety, pity, and 
-ance. 

pittite, n., an auditor in the pit of a theater ( col - 
log.) — Formed fr. pit with subst. suff. -ite. 
pituitary, adj., 1) pertaining to or secreting mu- 
cus ; 2) of the pituitary gland. — L. pituitarius , 
‘pertaining to phlegm’, fr. pituita, ‘slime; vis- 
cous moisture, phlegm’, fr. I.-E. base *pi-, ‘sap, 
juice’, whence also L. pinus, ‘pine’. See pine, the 
tree, and cp. Hypopitys. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative : pituitary , n. 

pituitous, adj., pituitary. — L. pituitosus, ‘full of 
phlegm, pituitous’, fr. pituita. See prec. word 
and -ous. 

Derivative : pituitous-ness , n. 
pity, n. — ME. pite, fr. OF. pite, pitet (F. pitie), 
fr. L. pietdtem , acc. of pietas . See piety and cp. 
piteous. 

Derivatives: pity, tr. and intr, v., piti-ful , adj., 
piti-ful-ly, adv., piti-ful-ness , n., piti-less , adj., 
piti-less-ly , adv. } piti-less-ness, n., pity-ing , adj., 
pity-ing-ly, adv. 

pityriasis, n., a skin disease ( med .) — Medical L., 
fr. Gk. TUTupiacns, ‘scurf, dandruff’, lit. ‘bran- 
like eruption of the skin’, fr. Ttfoopov, ‘bran*, 
which is cogn. with Mir. caitk, ‘dandruff’. For 
the ending see suff. -iasis. 
piu, adv., more (used in musical terms). — It., fr. 

L. plus, ‘more’. See plus. 

Pius, masc. PN. — L. pius, ‘dutiful, pious’. See 
pious. 

pivot, n., a point or pin, etc., on which something 
turns. — F. pivot, of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: pivot-al , adj., pivot-al-ly , adv., 
pivot-er, n. 

pivot, intr. v., to turn about on a pivot; tr. v., to 
cause to pivot. — F. pivoter , fr. pivot. See pivot, 
n. 

pixie, n. — A var. of pyxie. 
pixy, pixie, n., fairy, elf. — Fr. earlier pisky , 
which is rel. to Swed. pysk, ‘a little fairy’; of 
uncertain origin, 
pixy, n. — A var. of pyxie. 
piyyut, also spelled piyut,n. ,a religious poem added 
to the liturgy of the Jewish festivals and spe- 
cial Sabbaths. — Talmudic Heb. piyyut , ‘poem, 
hymn’, in Medieval Heb. ‘liturgic poem, liturgic 
poetry’, verbal noun of piyyet, ‘he wrote poetry’, 
in Medieval Heb. ‘he wrote fiturgic poetry’, 
which is prob. a back formation fr. payyetan , 
‘poet’. See payyetan. 

pizza, also pizza pie, pie made of thinly rolled 
bread dough. — It. pizza , prob. fr. VL. *picea 
{placenta), lit. ‘pitchlike cake’, which seems to 
be a loan translation of MGk. 7t£ttoc, ‘cake, 
pie’, fr. Gk. tcittoc, ‘pitch’. VL. *picea is prop, 
fern, of the L. adj. piceus, ‘of pitch’, fr. pix, gen. 
pic is, ‘pitch’. See pitch, ‘resinous substance’, 
pizzicato, adv., adj. and n., direction to perform- 
ers on stringed instruments to pluck the 
strings with the fingers instead of with the bow 
(music). — It., ‘plucked, twitched’, pp. of pizzi- 
care, ‘to pluck, twitch’, fr. pizzare , ‘to sting, 
prick’, fr. pizzo, ‘point, edge’, which is prob. of 
imitative origin. 

pizzle, n., penis of an animal, esp. of a bull. — 
Cp. Du. pees, ‘sinew, string, pizzle’. 
placability, n. — F. placabilitas , ‘placable disposi- 
tion’, fr. placabilis. See next word and -ity. 
placable, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) placable, fr. 
L. placabilis, ‘easily appeased, placable’, fr. 
pldcdre, ‘to appease’. See placate and -able. 
Derivatives: placable-ness, n., placabl-y, adv. 
placard, n. — ME. placquart, fr. OF. (— F.) 
placard, fr. plaquier (F. plaquer), ‘to lay on, 
plaster’, fr. MDu .placken, ‘to patch (a garment), 
to plaster’, which is related to MHG .placke, G. 
Placken, ‘spot, patch’. See plack and cp. plaque. 
Derivatives: placard, tr. v., placard-er, n. 
placate, tr. v., to appease. — L. pldcdtus, pp. of 
pldcdre , ‘to appease’, which is rel. to placere, ‘to 
please’, placidus, ‘peaceful, quiet’. See please and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: placat-er , n., placat-ing-ly , adv.. 



placation (q .v.), placatory (q.v.) 
placation, n. — L. pldcatio, gen. -onis, ‘an ap- 
peasing’, fr. pldcdtus , pp. of pldcdre. See placate 
and -ion. 

placatory, adj. — L. placdtorius , ‘pertaining to 
appeasing’, fr. pldcdtus , pp. of pldcdre. See pla- 
cate and adj. suff. -ory. 

place, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. VL. *plattea 
(whence also It. piazza, OProven<?. plasa , Catal. 
plassa , Sp. plaza , Port, praga), fr. L. platea , 
‘open space, street’, fr. Gk. ttXocte ia (686q ) , 
‘street’, lit. ‘broad way’, fern, of 7rXaru<;, ‘flat, 
wide, broad’, which is cogn. with OI. prathati , 
‘spreads out’, p^thiih, ‘broad, wide, spacious’, 
Avestic p £ r s push, of s.m., Arm. lain , ‘broad', L. 
planta, ‘sole of the foot’, OSlav. plesno , of s.m., 
Lith. platiis , ‘.broad’, pletoti , ‘to spread out’, 
plotyti , ‘to fold’, MDu. vlade, Du. via, vlade , 
‘cake’, OHG. flado, ‘offering cake’, MHG. 
vlade, ‘flat cake, honeycomb’. G. Fladen, ‘flat 
cake’, Swed., Norw. ftundra, MHG. vluoder , 
G. Flunder , ‘flounder’, OIr. lethan, Co. ledan , 
‘broad’. All these words are derivatives of I.-E. 
base *p!at~, *plet-, *plet-, *pldt-, ‘spread out, 
broad, flat’. Cp. piazza and plaza, which are 
doublets of place. Cp. also flat, ‘level’, flat, 
‘floor’, flawn, ‘a kind of pie', flounder, ‘a fish’, 
placer, placeta, plaice, plantain, ‘plant of the 
genus Plantago’, plane, the tree, plant, plantar, 
plat, ‘piece of ground’, plat, ‘course of meal’, 
plateasm, plateau, plate, platinum, Platon, plat- 
ter, platy-, plot, ‘piece of ground’, and the first 
element in Plattdeutsch. 

Derivatives: place, tr. v., place-ment, n.,plac-er , 
n. 

placebo, n., 1) the opening word of the antiphon 
in verspers for the dead ( R.C.Ch .); 2) a medi- 
cine given merely to please a patient. — ME., fr. 
L. placebo, ‘I shall please’, 1st pers. sing. fut. of 
placere, ‘to please’ (see please); so called from 
placebo, the initial word in the text of the Vul- 
gate, Ps. 114:9. 

placenta, n., a vascular organ on the wall of the 
uterus with which the embryo is connected by 
the umbilical cord ( anat .) — L., ‘cake’, fr. Gk. 
7rXax6Evra, acc. of ^Xax6ei?, ‘flat cake’, which 
is rel. to TrXcfcS;, ‘anything flat’ (see plank); prob. 
influenced in form by L. placere, ‘to please’. 
In its anatomical sense the word placenta was 
first used by Realdo Colombo, Italian anato- 
mist of the 16th century. Cp. the second element 
in leucoplakia. 

Derivatives: placent-al, adj., placent-ary, adj., 
placent-ate, adj ., placent-ation, n. 

Placentalia, n. pi., name of a division of mam- 
mals (zool.) — ModL., neut. pi. of Late L. pla- 
centalis, fr. L. placenta. See prec. word, 
placentitis, n., inflammation of the placenta 
(med.) — Medical L., formed fr. placenta with 
suff. -itis. 

placer, n., one who places. — Formed fr. place 
with agential suff. -er. 

placer, n., a glacial deposit containing valuable 
minerals, as gold and platinum. — Am. Sp. 
placer, fr. Sp. plaza, ‘place’, fr. L. platea, ‘street, 
open space’, fr. Gk. TcXarsta. See place, 
placet, n., a vote expressed by the word ‘ placet ’. 
— L. placet, ‘it pleases’, 3rd sing. pres, indicat. 
of placere, ‘to please’. See please and cp. words 
there referred to. 

placeta, n., a small garden by the side of a build- 
ing — Sp., ‘small square’, dimin. of plaza, 
‘square’ , fr. L. platea , ‘street, open space’. See 
place. 

placid, adj. — L. placidus, ‘peaceful, placid, 
gentle, quiet', fr. placere, ‘to please’. See please 
and -id. 

Derivatives: placid-ly, adv., placid-ness, n. 
placidity, n. — L. placiditas , ‘mildness, placidity’, 
fr. placidus. See prec. word and -ity. 
plack, n., a small coin formerly current in Scot- 
land. — Flemish placke , plecke , ‘a small coin’, 
prop. ‘something flat’. See plaque and cp. placard, 
placket, n., pocket in a woman’s skirt; a petticoat. 
— • Possibly a var. of placard, 
placoid, adj. and n., platelike. — Compounded 
of Gk. t rXa?. gen. 7rXax6e, ‘level surface, plate’ 
and -oei&t]-;, ‘like’, fr. eISo?, ‘form, shape’. See 



plank and -oid. 

plafond, n. — F., ‘ceiling’, fr. MF. platfond, lit. 
‘flat bottom'. F. plat derives fr. VL. *plattus, 
fr. Gk. TrXaTus, ‘flat’; see platy-. F.fond comes 
fr. L. fundus, ‘bottom, basis’; see fund and cp. 
fond, ‘foundation’. 

plagal, adj., having its keynote in the middle of 
its compass (music). — ML. plagal is, fr. plaga, 
‘plagal mode’, back formation fr. plagius , ‘pla- 
gal\ fr. MGk. 7tXayio<;, ‘plagal’, fr. Gk. tthk- 
yio ‘placed sideways, oblique, slanting’, fr. 
7tXayo<;, ‘side’, fr. I.-E. *p(e)ldg~, ‘flat, spread 
out’, whence also Gk. n^Xayoi;, ‘the open sea’, 
L. plaga , ‘a hunting net’. I.-E. *p(e)idg- is an 
enlargement of base *p(e)la- whence L. planus, 
‘level, flat’. See plain, adj., and adj. suff. -al and 
cp. pelagic, Pelasgic, plagiary, plagio-. Cp. also 
flake, ‘a thin flat piece’, flake. Tack for storing 
goods’, fleck, fluke, ‘flatfish’. 

plagi-, form of plagio- before a vowel. 

plagiary, n. — L. plagiarius, ‘plunderer, oppres- 
sor, kidnapper; a literary thief’, fr. plagium, 
‘kidnapping’, fr. plaga, ‘a hunting-net’. See prec. 
word and -ary. 

Derivatives: plagiar-ism, n., plagiarist, n., 
plagiar-ist-ic , adj., plagiar-ize, tr. and intr. v., 
plagtar-iz-ation, n., plagiar-iz-er, n. 

plagio-, before a vowel plagi-, combining form 
meaning ‘oblique, slanting’. — Gk. TrXayio-, 
■rcXocyi-, fr. 7 cXocyi 05 , ‘oblique, slanting’. See 
plagal. 

plagioclase, n., triclinic feldspar (mineral.) — G. 
Plagioclas , coined by the German mineralogist 
Johann August Friedrich Breithaupt (1791-1873) 
in 1847 fr. Gk. 7rXdiyio<;, ‘oblique, slanting’ (see 
plagal-), and xXaoi?, ‘a breaking’, fr. xXav, ‘to 
break’. See clastic and cp. words there referred 
to. 

plagioclastic, adj. — Compounded of plagio- and 
Gk. xXa<rr<$<;, verbal adj. of xXav, ‘to break’. 
See clastic and cp. prec. word. 

plague, n. — ME, plage, fr. MF. plague , fr. L. 
plaga , ‘stroke, blow, wound, pestilence*, fr. I.-E. 
base *plaq-, *pldg-, ‘to strike’, whence also Gk. 
tcXVjoctsiv, TrXrjyvuvai, ‘to strike’/ ^AYjyr), Dor. 
jrXaya, ‘stroke, blow’, L. plangere, ‘to strike, 
to beat the breast’, ‘to lament loudly’ (orig. ‘to 
lament while beating the breast’), OE. fidcan , ‘to 
strike, beat’, Goth., OS../? okan, ‘to bewail’, OHG. 
fluohhan, fiuohhon, MHG. vluochen, G. flue hen, 
OFris. floka , Du. vloeken, ‘to curse’ (orig. ‘to 
lament while beating the breast’). — According 
to some philologists L. plaga is a loan word fr. 
Dor. TCXaya. — It. piaga, F. plate, ‘wound, 
sore, plague’, Sp .plaga, ‘plague, scourge, calam- 
ity’, Uaga , ‘wound, sore’, OIr. plag (gen. 
plaige), ‘plague, pestilence’, derive fr. L. plaga . 
Cp. plain, ‘to mourn’, plaint, plangent, plankton, 
plectrum, Plegadis, plessor, plexor, Apfectrum, 
apoplexy, complain, monoplegia, dyplegia, para- 
plegia, Symplegades. Cp. also flaw, ‘gust of 
wind’. 

Derivatives: plague, tr. v., plagu-ed, adj., plag it- 
er, n., plague-some, adj .,plagu-y, adj. 

plaice, n., a European edible flatfish. — ME. 
plais, plaice , fr. OF. plaise, plate (F. plie), fr. 
Late L. platessa, ‘plaice, flatfish’, which prob. 
derives fr. Gk. rXaTuc;, ‘flat’. See place. 

plaid, n. — Gael, plaid, ‘blanket’, prob. contract- 
ed fr. peallaid , ‘sheep skin’, fr. peall, ‘skin’, fr. 
L. pellis, ‘skin, hide’. See fell, ‘hide’, and cp. 
pillion. 

plain, adj., flat; clear, distinct. — ME., fr. OF. 
(= F.) plain , fr. L. planus, ‘even, level, flat, clear, 
distinct’, fr. I.-E. base *p(e)la ‘broad, flat, 
spread out’, whence also Lith. plonas, ‘thin’, 
Lett, pldns, ‘flat, thin’, OPruss .plonis, ‘threshing 
floor’, Gk. TC^Xavos, ‘sacrificial cake’. Hitt. 
palhi , ‘broad’. Cp. plain, ‘level country’, plane, 
‘even, level’, plane, the tree, plane, ‘tool for 
smoothing’, piano, llano, esplanade, explain, ex- 
planation; cp. also Pole. Cp. I.-E. base *pld-ro 
[= -r-enlargement of base *p(e)la-}, which ap- 
pears in OIr. Idr (gen. lair), ‘ground, floor’, OE. 
flor , ‘floor’, MHG. vluor, G. Flur, ‘meadow, 
plain'; see floor. For a dental enlargement of 
base *p(e)la- see field. Two other enlargements 
of base *p(e)la- are *p(e)ldg- and *p(e)laq-. The 
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former appears in Gk. ttaocyos, ‘side’, TCXayiOf;, 
‘placed sideways, oblique, slanting’, TCeXayof;, 
‘the open sea’ ; cp. flake, ‘a thin flat piece’, flake, 
‘rack for storing goods’, flask, ‘plate of the trail 
of a gun carriage’, flaw, ‘crack’, flay, fleck. For 
derivatives of base *p{e)ldq - see please, 
plain, n., level country. — ME. plein, playn , fr. 
OF. plain , fr. L. planum, ‘level ground, plain’, 
prop, neut. of the adj. planus , ‘level, flat’, used 
as a noun. See plain, adj. F. plaine , ‘level coun- 
try, plain’, is formed fr. the fem. of the adj. 
plain , ‘even, level’ (fr. L. planus). 
plain, intr. v., to complain, lament. — ME. 
pleinen , playnen, fr. OF. (= F.) plaindre, ‘to 
mourn’, fr. L. plangere , ‘to strike, to beat the 
breast’, ‘to lament loudly’ (orig. ‘to lament while 
beating the breast’). See plague and cp. esp. 
plaint. Cp. also plangorous. 
plain chant, plain song. — F. See plain song, 
plain song, ancient system of church music. — 
Loan translation of F. plain chant, ‘plain song’, 
compounded of plain, ‘even’, and chant, ‘song’. 
See plain, adj., and chant, n., and cp. plain 
chant. 

plaint, n. — ME., fr. OF. plaint , fr. L. planctus, 
‘lamentation’, fr. planctus, pp. of plangere, ‘to 
strike, to beat the breast; to lament loudly’. 
See plain, ‘to complain’. 

plaintiff, n. — ME. plaintif, fr. OF. (— F.) plain- 
tif, n., fr. plaintif, adj., ‘complaining’. See next 
word. 

plaintive, adj. — ME .plaintif, fr. OF. plaintif (fem. 
plaintive ), ‘complaining’, fr. plainte, ‘complaint’, 
fr. plaint , ‘complaint, lamentation’. See plaint 
and -ive. 

Derivatives : plaintive-ly, adv., plaint ive-ness , n. 
plait, n. — ME. pleyt, playt , fr. OF. plait, ‘fold’, 
fr. earlier pleit, fr. VL. *plictum, fr. L, plicitum , 
neut. pp. of plicare, ‘to fold’. See ply, ‘to bend’, 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. plat, 
‘braid’, and pleat and plight, ‘condition’, which 
are doublets of plait. 

Derivatives: plait, tr. v., plait-ed, adj., plait-er , 
n., plait-ing, n. 

plan, n. — F., ‘sketch of a district; scheme, pro- 
ject, design’, which is prob. a blend of plan , 
‘plane’ (fr. L. planum, ‘level ground’), and 
earlier F. plant, ‘the act of planting’, whence 
‘something planted’, which is a back formation 
fr. planter, ‘to plant’. See plane, ‘flat surface’, 
and plant, n. 

Derivatives: plan, adj., tr. and intr. v., plan-less, 
adj., plan-less-ly, adv., plan-less-ness , n., plann- 
ed, adj., plann-er, n .,plann-ing, n. 
planar, adj., pertaining to a plane or flat. — Late 
L. planaris , ‘level, flat’, fr. L. planus , ‘even, 
level, flat’. See plain, adj., and adj. suff. -ar. 
plana rian, n., any of the flat, wormlike animals 
of the class Turbellaria ( zool .) — Late L. pland- 
rius , ‘level, flat’, fr. planaris, of s.m., fr. L. pla- 
nus, ‘even, level, flat’. See plain, ‘flat’, and -arian. 
planch, also planche, n., a plank floor — (dial. 
E.). — ME. plaunche , fr. OF. (— F.) planche , 
‘plank’, fr. L. planca, ‘board, slab, plank’. See 
plank. 

planchet, n., a metal disk out of which a coin is 
made. — F .planchette. See next word, 
planchette, n., a small board. — F., dimin. of 
planche . See planch and -ette. 
plancier, n., the underside of a cornice. — OF. 
planchier , plancher, ‘planking’, [whence F. 
plancher, ‘(boarded) floor’), fr. planche, ‘board, 
plank’. See plank and cp. planch, 
plane, n., plane tree. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) 
plane, fr. L. platanus, fr. Gk. TtXaravot;, ‘plane 
tree’, prop, ‘tree with large leaves’, fr. 7tXaTu?, 
‘wide, broad’. See place and cp. platan, Platanus. 
plane, tr. v., to make smooth. — ME. planen, fr. 
OF. (= F.), planen , ‘to make smooth, make 
even’, fr. Late L .pldnare, ‘to level, make flat’, fr. 
L. planus , ‘even, level, flat’. See plain, adj. 
plane, n., tool for smoothing. — ME., fr. MF. 
(= F.) plane, refashioned after planer, ‘to plane’, 
fr. OF. plaine, ‘plane’, fr. Late L. plana, of s.m., 
back formation fr. plandre , ‘to level, make flat’, 
See plane, ‘to make smooth’. 

Derivative: plane, tr. v., to make smooth with 
or as with a plane; intr. v., to work with a plane; 



plan-er, n. 

plane, n., a flat surface. — L. planum , ‘level 
ground’, prop. neut. of the adj. planus’ ‘even, 
level, flat’. See plain, adj., and cp. plane, ‘air- 
plane’. 

plane, adj., flat, level. — L. planus, ‘even, level, 
flat’. See plain, adj. 

plane, n., airplane. — Short for airplane. Cp. 
monoplane, biplane, triplane, emplane, gyro- 
plane, hydroplane. 

Derivative: plane , intr. v. 
planet, n. — ME. planete , fr. OF. planet e (F. 
planete ), fr. Late L. planeta, fr. Gk. nrXav^TTjt;, 
‘wandering; wanderer’ [in the pi. (dccrr£pe<; ) 7rXa- 
v^Tat, ‘wandering stars’], a collateral form of 
7rXav7jq, ‘wanderer, roamer’, fr. 7tXavaaS-ai, ‘to 
wander’, pass, of jrXavav, ‘to lead astray’, fr. 
7rXav7], ‘wandering, roaming’, which is of un- 
certain etymology. 

Derivatives: planet-al , adj., planet-ed, adj. 
planetarium, n., an orrery. — ModL. plane- 
tarium, prop. neut. of Late L. planetarius, 
‘pertaining to planets’, used as a noun. See 
next word and 1st -ium. 

Derivatives: planetar-ian , adj., planetary (q.v.) 
planetary, adj. and n. — Late L. planetarius, ‘per- 
taining to planets’, fr. planeta. See planet and 
adj. suff. -ary and cp. prec. word, 
planetesimal, adj., pertaining to the small plane- 
tary bodies of space. — Short for planet infihi- 
tesimal . See planet and infinitesimal. 

Derivative: planetesimal , n. 
planetoid, n., an asteroid. — Lit. ‘resembling a 
planet’, .formed fr. planet and Gk. ‘like’, 

fr. el&oq, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Derivative: planetoid-al, adj. 
plangency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

plangent, adj., beating with a loud sound (said 
esp. of waves). — L. plangens , gen. - entis , pres, 
part, of plangere , ‘to strike, beat’. See plain, ‘to 
complain’, and -ent. 

Derivative: plangent-ly , adv. 
plangorous, adj., lamenting. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. plangor, ‘lamentation’, fr. plangere , 
‘to strike, to beat the breast; to lament loudly’. 
See plain, ‘to complain’. 

plani-, combining form meaning ‘level, plane’. — 
L. plant-, fr. planus, ‘even, level, flat’. See plain, 
adj., and cp. plain, n. 

plani form, adj., having the form nearly flat 
(anat.) — Compounded of plani- and L. forma, 
‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
planimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
area of a plane surface. — F. planimetre. See 
plani- and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
planimetry, n., the measurement of plane sur- 
faces. — ML. planimetria , fr. L. planus, ‘even 
level, flat’, and - metria , ‘-metry’. See plain, adj., 
and -metry. 

Derivatives: planimetr-ic, planimetr-ic-al , adjs. 
planish, tr. v., to polish. — Fr. obsol. F. planiss-, 
pres. part, stem of planir (F. aplanir ), ‘to flatten, 
smooth, planish’, fr. plan, ‘even, level, flat’, fr. 
L. planus. See plain, adj., and verbal suff. -ish. 
Derivatives: planish-er, n., planish-ing, n. 
plank, n. — ME. planke , fr. ONF. planque [cor- 
responding to OF. (= F.) planche], fr. L. planca , 
‘board, slab, plank’, which is rel. to phalanga , 
‘pole to carry burdens’, fr. Gk. (paXavyr), of 
s.m., which is rel. to tpaXayi;, gsn. (paXayyoi;, 
trunk, log’. See phalanx and cp. planch, planchet, 
plancier. 

Derivatives: plank, tr. \.,plank-er, n. , plank-ing, 
n. 

plank-sheer, n., also plane-sheer. — Folk etymol- 
ogy for obsolete plancher, fr. F. plancher, ‘floor’. 
See plancier. 

plankton, n., collective name for plant and animal 
organisms floating on the surface of seas. — 
Coined by the German physiologist Viktor 
Hensen (1835-1924) fr. Gk. TrXayxTov, neut. of 
7tXa"pcT6(;, ‘wandering’, verbal adj. of 7tXa^ci>, 
‘I go astray, wander’, which stands for *ttX<£y- 
Ylco, and is rel. to ttXt)y^, ‘stroke’, TuXrjcrad, ‘I 
strike’, and cogn. with L. plangere , ‘to strike, to 
beat the breast’. See plague and cp. words there 
referred to. 



piano-, combining form meaning ‘level, flat, 
plane’. — L .piano-, fr. planus, ‘even, level, flat’. 
See plane, adj. 

piano-, combining form meaning ‘wandering, 
roaming’. — Gk. nrXavo-, fr. irXavaa^ai, ‘to 
wander’. See planet. 

planoblast, n., themedusa form of a hy droid (zool.) 

— Compounded of piano- and Gk. pXccoToi;, 
‘bud, sprout, shoot’. See -blast. 

Derivative: planoblast-ic , adj. 

planoconcave, adj., plane on one side and con- 
cave on the other. — Compounded of piano-, 
‘flat’, and concave. 

planoconvex, adj., plane on one side and convex 
on the other. — Compounded of piano-, ‘plane’, 
and convex. 

planometer, n., a device for gauging a plane sur- 
face. — A hybrid coined fr. piano-, ‘plane’, and 
Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

plant, n. — ME. plante, fr. OE. plante , fr. L. 
planta, ‘sprout, shoot, twig’ (whence also It. 
pianta , Sp. planta , F. plante, G. Pfianze, Ir. 
eland, W. plant), which is prob. a back forma- 
tion fr. L. 'plantare, ‘to tread down with the 
sole’, whence ‘to level the ground for sowing’, 
a denominative formed fr. planta, ‘sole of the 
foot’. See place and cp. plantar. Cp. also clan. 
Derivatives : plant, v. (q.v.), plant-ling, n. 
plant, tr. v. — ME. planten, fr. OE. plantian , fr. 
L. plantare, ‘to plant’, fr. planta. See prec. word 
and cp. implant, transplant. 

Derivatives: plant-able , adj., plantation (q.v.), 
plant-ing , n. and adj. 

Plantaginaceae, n. pi., the plantain family ( bot .) 

— ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. L. plan- 
tdgo , gen. -inis. See Plantago. 

plantaginaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
•aceous. 

Plantago, n., a genus of plants, the plantain {bot.) 

— L. plantago , ‘plantain’. See plantain, ‘plant of 
the genus Plantago’. 

plantain, n., any plant of the genus Plantago. — 
ME. plantaine, fr. OF. plantaine, plantain, plan- 
tein, fr. L. plantaginem , acc. of plantago, ‘plan- 
tain’, fr. planta, ‘sole of the foot’ (see place) ; so 
called in allusion to its flat leaves, 
plantain, n., a species of banana. — Sp. platano , 
plantano, a blend of Caribbean palatana , ‘ba- 
nana’, and Sp. platano , ‘plane tree’ (see plane, 
the tree). The English form of this word shows 
the influence of prec. word, 
plantar, adj., pertaining to the sole of the foot. — 
L. plantdris, fr. planta, ‘sole of the foot’, which 
is cogn. with Gk. n'kaczbq, ‘flat, wide, broad’. 
See place and adj. suff. -ar and cp. supplant, 
plantation, n. — L. plantdtio, gen. -on is, fr. plan- 
tatus, pp. of plantare, ‘to plant’. See plant, v., 
and -ation. 

plantigrade, adj., walking on the whole sole; n., a 
plantigrade animal. — F., compounded of L. 
planta , ‘sole of the foot’, and the stem of gradi, 
‘to walk’. See plantar and grade, 
plantlet, n., a little plant. — Dimin. formed fr. 
plant, n., with suff. -let. 

plantocracy, n., rule of planters in W. Indies 
{hist.) — A hybrid coined fr. L. planta, ‘plant’, 
and Gk. -xparta, ‘rule’, fr. xpdh-oc, ‘strength, 
power, rule'. See plant, n., and -cracy. 
planula, n., the free-moving larva of coelenter- 
ates {zool.) — ModL., dimin. formed fr. L. pla- 
nus, ‘flat’. See plain, ‘level’, and -ule. 

Derivatives: planul-ar, planul-ate, adjs. 
plaque, n., an ornamental plate or tablet. — F., 
fr. MDu. placke, ‘small coin’, which is related 
to MHG. placke, C. Placken , ‘spot, patch’. Cp. 
placard, plack. 

plaquette, n., a small plaque. — F., dimin. of 
plaque. See prec. word and -ette. 
plash, tr. v., to bend and interweave branches, 
etc. — ME. plashen , fr. OF. plaissier, pleissier , 
fr. VL. 'plectiare , fr. L. plectere, ‘to plaid, braid, 
intertwine’, which is cogn. with Gk. rrXsxetv, ‘to 
plait', 7tXox^, ‘network’. See ply, ‘to bend’, and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. pleach, 
which is a doublet of plash. 
plash, n., a shallow pool. — ME. plasche , fr. OE. 
plxsc, rel. to MDu. piasch , Du. plas , ‘pool, 
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puddle’; prob. of imitative origin. 

Derivative: plask-y , adj. 

plash, tr. and intr. v., to splash. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. Du. plassen, G. platschen and E. 
splash. 

Derivatives: plash , n. and adv., plash-y, adj. 
-plasia, -plasis, -plasy, combining form meaning 
‘formation’. — ModL. - plasia , - plasis , fr. Gk. 
7tXaCTtq, ‘molding, formation’, fr. TrXaaaeiv, ‘to 
mold, form’. See plasma, 
plasm, n., plasma. — See plasma, 
plasm-, form of plasmo- before a vowel. 

-plasm, combining foriji meaning ‘something 
molded', as in bioplasm , cytoplasm . — Gk. 
- y rXaajjLa, fr. -XaofAa, ‘something molded’. 
See next word. 

plasma, also plasm, n., 1) the liquid part of blood; 
2) the protoplasm. — Late L., fr. Gk. 7rXdtCT^a, 
‘something molded’, fr. 7rXckraeiv, ‘to mold, 
form, model*. Cp. 7rXa$avov, ‘mold in which 
bread or cakes are baked’, and the second ele- 
ment in xopoTrXd&oq, ‘modeller of small fig- 
ures’. Cp. also plasson, plaster, plastic, plastid, 
plastron. 

Derivatives: plasm-atic, plasm-ic , adjs. 
plasmo-, before a vowel plasm-, combining form 
denoting 1) plasma; 2) the protoplasm ; 3) the 
cytoplasm. — Fr. Gk. TcXaa^a, ‘something mold- 
ed’. See prec. word. 

plasmodium, n., mass of protoplasm formed 
through the fusion of a number of one-celled 
organisms. — ModL., compounded of plasma 
and Gk. -u>S7jq, ‘like’. See -ode, ‘like’, 
plasmolysis, n., contraction of the protoplasm 
owing to the withdrawal of water by exosmosis. 
— ModL., compounded of plasmo- and Gk. 
X6<nq, ‘a loosing, setting free'. See -lysis, 
plasmolytic, adj., pertaining ■ to plasmolysis. — 
See prec. word and -lytic, 
plasmolyze, tr. v., to subject to plasmolysis; intr. 
v., to undergo plasmolysis. — Formed fr. plas- 
molysis with suff. -ize. 

plasmosome, n., a nucleolus in the nucleus of a 
cell ( biol .) — Compounded of plasmo- and Gk. 
acifxa, ‘body’. See soma, ‘body’, 
plasson, n., the protoplasm of primitive orga- 
nisms (biol.) — Coined by the German biologist 
Ernst Heinrich Haeckel (1834-1919) fr. Gk. 
7rXaa<rov, ‘that which molds or forms’, neut. 
pres. part, of 7rXticyaeLv. See plasma. 

-plast, combining form denoting ‘something 
made’, as in bioplast , protoplast. — Gk. -7rXa- 
oto;, fr. 7tXacT6q, ‘molded, formed’, verbal adj. 
of 7tXaaaeiv, See plasma, 
plastein, n., any of proteins formed under the in- 
fluence of pepsin during digestion (biochem.) — 
Formed with suff. -in fr. Gk. 7tXaoT6q, ‘molded, 
formed’, verbal adj. of 7tXdacet.v; see plasma. 
For the suff. cp. casein. 

plaster, n. — ME., fr. OE., fr. L. emplastrum , fr. 
Gk. £{ji7rXa<TTpov, ‘plaster, salve’, a word used 
by Galen instead of the more usual Spt7iXaoTov, 
fr. spLnXaaT^i;, -vj, -ov, ‘daubed on or over’, 
verbal adj. of ^TtXdcrasiv, ‘to plaster up, stuff 
in, form in’, fr. ep.-, £v-, ‘in’ (see 2nd en-> and 
jrXa<K7£iv, ‘to mold, form’. See plasma and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also It. empiastro, 
F. empldtre , ‘plaster’, and see piaster. 
Derivatives: plaster , v. (q.v.), plaster-y , adj., 
plaster-i-ness, n. 

plaster, tr. v. — ME. plasteren, partly fr. plaster , 
partly fr. plastrir (F. pldtrer), ‘to plaster’, fr. 
OF. piastre (F. pldtre ), ‘plaster’. See plaster, n. 
Derivatives: plaster-er, plaster-ing, ft.’s. 
plaster of Paris. — So called because originally 
obtained from large deposits in Montmartre, a 
suburb of Paris. 

plastic, adj. — L .plasticus, fr. Gk. rcXacmxoq, ‘of 
molding, of forming’, fr. 7rXacrT6q, ‘molded, 
formed’, verbal adj. of 7rXa<roretv. See plasma 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: plastic , n., plastic-al-ly, adv., plas- 
tic-ism, n., plastic-ity, n., plastic-ize, tr. v., plas- 
tic-iz-ation , n., plastic-iz-er, n. 
plastid, n., a cell (biol.) — Coined by the German 
biologist Ernst Heinrich Haeckel (1834-1919) fr. 
Gk. 7cXa<rr<Sc, ‘molded, formed’, verbal adj. of 
7rXdcoetv (see plasma), and suff. -id, fr. Gk. 



dimin. suff. -t&ov. 

plastometer, n,, an instrument for measuring 
plasticity. — Compounded of Gk. 7rXaCTToq, 
‘molded, formed’, verbal adj. of xXa<roet,v, and 
jjLETpov, ‘measure’. See plasma and meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’. 

plastron, n., a breastplate. — MF. (= F.), 
‘breastplate’, fr.lt .piastrone, augment, of piastra, 
‘breastplate’, fr. impiastro , ‘plaster’ fr. L. em- 
plastrum. See plaster and -oon. 

-plasty, combining form denoting: 1) the act or 
process of forming, as in dermatoplasty ; 2) plas- 
tic surgery applied to a specified part of the body, 
as in labioplasty. — Gk. -7rXaaTiot, fr. nrXaaToq, 
‘molded, formed’, verbal adj. of 7tXd ictctslv. See 
plasma. 

plat, n., piece of ground. — Fr. obsol .plat, ‘a flat 
surface’, fr. ME. plat, platte , ‘a flat thing, a flat 
surface’, fr. the adj. plat, ‘flat’, fr. OF. plat , of 
s.m., which derives fr. VL. *plattus, fr. Gk. 
rcXocTuq, ‘flat, wide, broad’. See place and cp. 
plot, ‘piece of ground’, which is a var. of plat. 
plat, n., one of several courses at a meal. — F. 
plat y ‘dish, course at a meal’, prop, the adj. plat , 
‘flat’, used as a noun. See prec. word, 
plat, tr. v., to interweave. — A var. of plait, 
plat-, combining form. — See platy-. 

Plataleidae, n. pi., the family of spoonbills 
(ornithol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae 
fr. L. platalea , ‘spoonbill’, fr. Gk. *7rXocTaX£a, 
fr. TrXaxiiq, ‘broad’ (see place); so called in 
allusion to the shape of the bill, 
plataleine, adj. — See prec. wqrd and adj. suff. 
-ine. 

platan, platane, n., the plane tree. — L. platanus. 
See plane, the tree. 

Platanaceae, n. pi., the plane tree family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed from next word with suff. 
-aceae. 

Platanus, n., a genus of trees, the plane tree (bot.) 
— L. platanus , ‘the plane tree’. See plane, the 
tree, and cp. platan. 

platband, n. (archit.) — F. plate-bande, lit. ‘a flat 
band’, fem. of plat , ‘flat’, and bande , ‘a band’. 
See plat, ‘piece of ground’, and band, ‘a tie’, 
plate, n., thin sheet of metal, etc. — ME. plate , 
fr. OF. plate , ‘sheet of metal’, prop. fem. of plat, 
‘flat, even’, used as a noun, fr.VL. *plattus, fr. Gk. 
7rXax6q, ‘flat, wide, broad’. See place and cp. 
plat, ‘piece of ground’, plat, ‘course at a meal’. 
Cp. also the second element in vamplate. 
Derivatives: plate, tr. v., plat-ed, plate-ful adjs., 
plat-er, n., plat-ing, n. 

plateasm, n., also plateiasm, broad, Doric pro- 
nunciation. — Gk.7rXaTetaCTfj.6q, fr.7rXaTetaCetv, 
‘to pronounce broadly (like the Dorians)’, fr. 
TrXaTuc , fem. xXaTeta, ‘broad’. See place and cp. 
platy-. 

plateau, n., a tableland. — MF. (= F.), ‘table- 
land’, fr. OF. plat , ‘flat surface’, fr. the adj. plat, 
‘flat’. See plat, ‘piece of ground’, 
platelet, n., a small platelike body. — Formed fr. 
plate with dimin. suff. -let. 
platen, n., also platten, flat plate pressing paper 
against the inked type (print). — MF. plateine, 
fr. platine, ‘a flat plate’, fr. plat, ‘flat’. See plat, 
‘piece of ground’, and cp. plate, 
plateresque, adj., in the decorative style of Span- 
ish Renaissance architecture. — Sp. plateresco , 
lit. ‘resembling the work of silversmiths’, fr. 
platero, ‘silversmith’, fr. plata, ‘silver’. See plat- 
inum and -esque. 

platform, n. — MF. (= F.) plate- for me, lit. ‘flat 
form’. See plate, ‘piece of ground’, and form, 
n., and cp. platband. 

Derivatives: platform , tr. and intr. v., platform- 
nl-ly, adv., platform-er, n., platform-ist , n.» 
platform-ist-ic, adj. 

plarin-, form of platino- before a vowel, 
platina, n., crude native platinum (chem.) — Sp. 
or ModL. See platinum. 

platini-, combining form meaning ‘platinum; 

platinic’. — Fr. ModL. platinum. See platinum, 
platiniferous, adj., containing platinum. — Com- 
pounded of platini- and the stem of L .ferre, ‘to 
bear, carry’. See -ferous* 

platino-, before a vowel platin-, combining form 
meaning ‘platinum, platinous’. — See platinum. 



platinoid, adj., like platinum. — Formed fr. 
platin- and Gk. -oeiSfjq, ‘like’, fr. etSoq, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

platinum, n. — ModL., fr. earlier platina, fr. Sp. 
platina in platina del Pinto , i.e. ‘little silver of the 
River Pinto’; so called because of its silver- 
white color and because it was first found near 
the River Pinto. Sp. plata comes either fr. 
OProvenc. plata or fr. OF. plate , which mean 
‘sheet of metal’, and ult. derive fr. Gk. 7rXar6q, 
‘flat, wide, broad’. See plate and cp. platina. Cp. 
also plateresque. 

Derivatives: platinum, platin-ic, adjs .,platin-ize, 
tr. v., platin-iz-ation, n., platin-ous, adj. 
platitude, n., dullness, commonplaceness. — F., 
formed on analogy of latitude fr. plat , ‘flat’. See 
plat, ‘course of meal’, and -tude. 

Derivatives: platitudin-arian , n., platitudin-ari- 
an-ism, n., platitudin-ism, n., platitudin-ist y 
n., platitudin-ize , intr. v., platitudin-iz-ation , n., 
platitudin-iz-er, n. 

Platonic, adj., pertaining to Plato or Platonism. 
— L. Platonicus, fr. Gk. XlXaT<ovtx6q, ‘of 
Plato’, fr. IIXaTGiV, ‘Plato’, the celebrated 
Greek philosopher (427 ?-347 B.C.E). His origi- 
nal name was Aristocles. (IlXartov prop, means 
‘broad-shouldered’. It derives fr. -rcXaTuq, 
‘broad’ ; sedpIaty-.This name was given to him in 
allusion to his broad shoulders.) For the ending 
see adj. suff. -Ic. 

Derivative : Platonic-al-ly , adv. 

Platonism, n. — ModL. platonismus. See prec. 
word and -ism. 

Platonist, n. — ML. platonista. See Platonic and 
-1st. 

Platonize, intr. v., to follow the teachings of 
Plato ; tr. v., to render Platonic. — F. platoniser , 
fr. Gk. IIXaTwv^eiv, ‘to imitate Plato’, fr. 
IlXaTtov. See Plato and -ize. 

Derivatives : Platoniz-ation, n., Platoniz-er y n. 
platoon, n., 1) a small body of soldiers; 2) a 
company of men. — F. peloton, ‘ball, clew, 
group of people, group of soldiers’, dimin. of 
pelote , ‘ball/clew’. See pellet and -oon. 
Plattdeutsch, n., Low German spoken in North 
Germany. — G., fr. Du. platduits , lit. ‘flat (or 
low) German’, fr. plat, ‘flat, plain, clear’ (fr. 
OF. plat), and duits, ‘German’. See plat, ‘piece 
of ground’, and Dutch. 

platter, n., a flat plate. — ME. plater , fr. AF. 
plater, fr. OF. (= F.) plat , ‘dish’, fr. plat , ‘flat’. 
See plate. 

plattnerite, n., lead dioxide (mineral.) — G.Platt- 
nerit , named after the German mineralogist 
Karl Friedrich Plattner, who analyzed it. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
platy-, also piat-,combining form meaning‘broad, 
wide, flat’. — Gk. TrXaTo-, fr. 7tXaTuq. See 
place and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
plat, ‘piece of ground’, plat, ‘course of meal’, 
plate, platinum, plane, the tree, plant, plan- 
tar. 

Platyhelminthes, n. pi., a genus of worms, the 
flatworm (zool.) — Lit. ‘flat worms’, fr. piaty- 
and Gk. eX^tvq, gen. gXfjuvffoq, ‘worm’. See 

helminth. 

platypus, n., the duckbill. — Lit. ‘flatfooted’, fr. 
platy- and Gk. rcodq, gen. rroSoq, ‘foot’. See 

-pod. 

platyrrhine, adj., having a broad nose. — Com- 
pounded of platy- and Gk. pfq, gen. ptv6q, 
‘nose’. See rhino-. 

platysma, n., a broad muscle on each side of the 
neck (anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 7rXaTOCTjxa, 
‘a flat object; widening, dilation’, fr. 7rXocT6q, 
‘flat, wide, broad’; see platy- and -ma. In its 
anatomical sense the word platysma was intro- 
duced by Oribasius, physician of Emperor 
Julian. 

plaudit, n., applause. — Fr. L. plaudite , imper. pi. 
of plaudere , ‘to clap, strike, beat, to clap the 
hands’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. plaus- 
ible, applaud, explode. Cp. also Apluda. 
plausible, adj. — L.plausibilis, ‘worthy of applause, 
praiseworthy’, fr. plausus, pp. of plaudere. 
See plaudit. 

Derivatives: plausibil-ity , n., plausible-ness ; n., 
plausibl-y, adv. 
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plausive, adj., applauding. — Formed with suff. 

-ive fr. L. plausus , pp. of plaudere. See plaudit. 
Plautine, adj., pertaining to, or in the style of, the 
Roman comic poet Titus Maccius Plautus (254 ?- 
1 84 B.C.E.) — L. Plautinus , fr. Plautus . For the 
ending see suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
Plautus, n., a genus of birds, the great auk (or- 
nithol.) — ModL., fr. L. plautus, ‘flat, broad, 
flat-footed’, which is of uncertain origin, 
play, intr. v. — ME. pleien , fr. OE. plegian, ple- 
gan, ‘to exercise, busy oneself, play, applaud’ 
(whence prob. OE. plega , ‘exercise, play, ap- 
plause’), prob. rel. to MDu. pleyen , playen, ‘to 
rejoice, be glad’, and perh. also to OE. pleoh , 
‘danger, risk’, pleon (for *plehan ), ‘to expose to 
danger, risk’, and to MDu. pleghen , Du. plegen , 
‘to care for, be accustomed to’, OHG. pftegan , 
MHG., G. pflegen, of s.m. See plight and cp. 
pledge. 

Derivatives: play-able , adj .,play-ed, adj., player 
<q.v.), play-ing , adj., play-ing-iy, adv., play- 
some, adj., play-some-ly, adv., play-some-ness , 
n. 

play, n. — ME. plei , fr. OE. plega , ‘exercise, 
play, applause’. See play, v. 

Derivatives: play-ful , adj., play-ful-ly, adv., 
play-ful-ness , n. 

player, n. — ME. pleyer , fr. OE. plegere , fr. p/egi- 
an, plegan, ‘to amuse oneself, play’. See play, v., 
and agential suff. -er. 

playlet, n., a short play. — Dimin. formed fr. 
play, n., with suff. -let. 

plaza, n., a public square in a Spanish or Spa- 
nish-American town. — Sp. plaza , fr. VL. 
*plattea , fr. L. platea , ‘broad street’. See place 
and cp. piazza. 

plea, n. — ME. plaid, plait , plai, fr. OF. plaid, 
plait , fr. ML .placitum, ‘lawsuit’, fr. L .placitum, 
‘opinion, determination’, lit. ‘that which is 
agreeable’, prop. neut. pp. of placere , ‘to 
please’, used as a noun. See please and cp. words 
there referred to. 

pleach, tr. v., to bend and interweave (branches), 
etc. — ME. plechen , fr. dial. OF. *plechier, cor- 
responding to OF. plessier , pleissier. See plash, 
‘to intertwine’. 

Derivatives : pleach-ed, adj., pleach-er , n. 
plead, intr. and tr. v. — ME. plaiden, fr. OF. 
plaidier (F. plaider ), fr. plaid, ‘plea’. See plea. 
Derivatives: pleader (q.v.), plead-ing, n. and 
adj., plead-ing-ly, adv., plead-ing-ness, n. 
pleadable, adj. — ME .pledable, fr. OF. plaidable, 
fr. plaidier. See plead and -able, 
pleader, n. — ME. pleder , a var. of playdour , fr. 
OF. plaideor (F. plaideur), fr. plaidier (F. plai- 
der). See plead and agential suff. -er. 
pleasance, n. — OF. plaisance , fr. plaisant. See 
next word and -ce. 

pleasant, adj. — ME. plesaunt , fr. OF. plaisant, 
pres. part, of plaisir, ‘to please’. See please and 
-ant. 

Derivatives: pleasant-ly , adv., pleasant-ness, n. 
pleasantry, n. — F. plaisanterie , fr. plaisant . See 
prec. word and -ry. 

please, intr. and tr. v. — ME. plaisen, plesen, fr. 
OF. plaisir (F. plaire , ‘to please’, is due to the 
analogy of Zaire, ‘to make, do’), fr. L. placere , 
‘to please’, which is rel. to pldcare , ‘to soothe, 
pacify’, orig. ‘to be smooth’, resp. ‘to make 
smooth’, fr. I.-E. base *p(e)laq-, ‘to smooth, 
make even’, whence also Gk. 7tXdc£, gen. rrXa- 
x6c, ‘level, surface’, 7cXaxoeiq, ‘flat’ (whence L. 
placenta , ‘cake’), Lett, plakt, ‘to become flat’, 
plakans,' fiat' ,Toch.B plaki, ‘consent, agreement’, 
ON. flaga, ‘layer of earth’, Norw. flag, ‘open 
sea’, OE .floh, ‘fragment, piece of stone’, OHG. 
fluoh, MHG. vluo , ftuh, ‘cliff’. See plain, adj., 
and cp. complacent, displacency, displease, pla- 
cate, placebo, placet, placid, plank, plea, plead, 
supplicate. 

Derivatives: pleas-ed , adj., pleas-ed-ly , adv., 
pleas-ed-ness , n., pleas-er, n., pleas-ing, n. and 
adj., pleas-ing-ly , adv., pleas-ing- ness, n. 
pleasure, n. — ME. plesir , plaisir , fr. OF. F.) 
plaisir, inf. used as a noun, fr. L. placere , ‘to 
please’. For the subst. use of the inf. and for the 
change of the F. suff. - ir to E. - ure , cp. leisure . 
See please and -ure and cp. displeasure. 



Derivatives: pleasure, tr. and intr. v., pleasure- 
ful, adj pleasur-er, n pleasur-ing, n. 
pleat, n., a fold. — A var. of plait. Cp. plight, 
‘condition’. 

Derivatives: pleat , tr. v., pleat -er, n. 
pleb, n., 1) a plebeian; 2) a plebe. — Abbrevia- 
tion of plebeian. 

plebe, n., a member of the lowest class in the 
military academies at West Point and Anna- 
polis. — F. plibe, ‘the plebs, the common 
people’, fr. L .plebem, acc. of plebs. See plebeian, 
plebeian, adj., of the common people. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. plebeius, ‘belonging to the 
common people’, fr. plebes, plebs , gen. plebis, 
‘the common people’, which prob. derives fr. 
I.-E. base *ple-, ‘to be full’, whence also Gk. 
7cXy]-9-o<;, ‘people, multitude, great number’, teXtj- 
p7jc, ‘full’, L. plenus, ‘full’, pled, plere, ‘to fill’. 
See full, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also next word. 

plebiscite, n., direct vote of the people. — F. ple- 
biscite, fr. L. plebiscitum, for plebis scitum, lit. 
‘the people’s decree’, fr. plebis, gen. of plebs, 
‘people’ and scitum, ‘decree’, prop. neut. pp. of 
sciscere, ‘to seek to know, to decree’, inchoative 
of sc id, scire, ‘to know’. See plebeian and science. 
Derivatives : plebiscit-ary , adj., plebiscit-ari-an, 
adj., plebiscit-ar-ism,' n., plebiscit-ic, adj. 
plebs, n., the common people. — L. plebs. See 
plebeian and cp. plebe. 

Plecoptera, n. pi., an order of insects (entomol.) 
— ModL., compounded of Gk. 7riixeiv, ‘to 
plait, twine, twist’, and rc-repov, ‘wing’. See 

plecto- and ptero-. 

Derivatives: plecopter-an, n., plecopter-id , adj. 
and n ., plecopter-ous, adj. 

Plecotus, n., a genus of mammals, the long-eared 
bat ( zool .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. tcX£- 
xelv, ‘to plait, twine, twist’, and o6<;, gen. cot6<;, 
‘ear’- See plecto- and oto-. 

Derivative: plecot-ine, adj. 
plecto-, combining form meaning ‘twisted’, as in 
Plectognathi. — Fr. Gk. TrXexTo?, ‘twisted’, 
verbal adj. of rc^ixeiv, ‘to plait, twine, twist’, 
related to ttXoxtj, ‘network’, ttX6xo<;, ‘tress’, and 
cogn. with L .plectere, ‘to plait’, plicare, ‘to fold’. 
See ply, ‘to bend’ and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Plectognathi, n. pi., an order of teleost fishes 
(ichtkyol.) — ModL., compounded of plecto- 
and Gk. yvcfcOot;, ‘jaw’. See gnatho-. 
plectrum, n., a small piece of metal, bone, etc., 
used for plucking the strings of a guitar, man- 
dolin, zither, etc. — L. plectrum , fr. Gk. 7rX7)x- 
'tpov, ‘an instrument to strike with, instrument 
for striking the lyre’, a derivative of nX^noeiv, 
‘to strike’. See plague and cp. Aplectrum. 
pledge, n. — ME. plegge , fr. OF. plege, pleige, 
plaige, etc. (F. pleige), ‘hostage, security, war- 
rant, pledge’, fr. ML. plebium, plevium, which is 
prob. a blend of OS. plegan, ‘to promise, pledge 
oneself’, and L. praebere, ‘to give, grant, fur- 
nish’. OS .plegan is rel. to OHG .pftegan, ‘to care 
for, be accustomed to’, OE. pleon (for *plehan), 
‘to risk, expose to danger’; see plight, ‘pledge’, 
and cp. play, v. For the etymology of L. praebere 
see prebend. Cp. replevin, replevy, 
pledge, tr. v. — ME. pleggen, fr. OF. plegier (F. 
pleiger), fr. plege , ‘pledge’. See pledge, n. 
Derivatives: pledg-ee, n., pledg-or, pledge-or, n., 
pledg-er , n. 

pledget, n., compress of lint {med.) — Of uncer- 
tain origin. 

Plegadis, n., a genus oT birds including the ibises 
(ornithol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. TrX^vac gen, 
7rX7)YdtSo<;, ‘sickle’, from the stem of nX^nnstv, 
‘to strike’. See plague and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

-plegia, -plegy, combining form denoting paral- 
ysis , as in hemiplegia {med.) — Gk. -nX^yta, fr. 
nX^yy;, ‘stroke, blow’, from the stem of 7rXrja- 
ceiv, ‘to strike’. See plague and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Pleiad, n., 1) one of the Pleiades; 2) a group of 
seven 16th cent. French poets, the chief member 
of which was Pierre de Ronsard. — L. Pleias , 
pi. Pleiades, fr. Gk. IlXEtcxi;, pi. IlXeuxSei;; in 
sense 2) fr. F. Pleiade, fr. L. Pleias. See next word. 



Pleiades, n. pi., 1) the seven daughters of Atlas 
and Pleione, transformed by Zeus into a group 
of stars {Greek mythol.) ; 2) a group of several 
hundred stars in the constellation Taurus, com- 
monly spoken of as seven, though only six are 
visible to the average naked eye. — L. Pleiades 
(pi.), fr. Gk. IlXeiaSec (also IlXTji’aSe?) (pi.), 
contracted fr. IIeXetaSE<; and prob. lit. meaning 
‘constellation of the dove’, fr. TceXstaSe?, pi. of 
7reXet(iq, ‘dove’, a derivative of wsXeta, ‘dove’, 
prop, ‘the gray bird’, fr. I.-E. base *pel-, ‘dark- 
colored, gray’, whence also OE. fealo, ‘brown’. 
See fallow, ‘brownish yellow’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

pleio-, pleo-, combining form meaning ‘more’. — 
Fr. Gk. TrXetcov (poet. nXicov), ‘more, greater, 
larger’ (compar. of 7toXu;, ‘much’), which is rel. 
to TrXecot;, nXio<;, ‘full, filled’, rXetcrroj;, ‘most, 
largest’ (superl. of tcoX6<;), fr. I.-E. base *ple - , 
*pef~, ‘to be full, to fill’. See full, adj., and cp. 
poly-, plus. Cp. also next word and pleonasm. 
Pleistocene, adj., pertaining to the period also 
called Posttertiary or Glacial Period {geol.) — 
Coined fr. Gk. ttXeicttoi;, ‘most’, and xatvoq, 
‘new’. See prec. word and -cene and cp. Pliocene. 
Derivative: Pleistocene, adj. 
plenary, adj., full; absolute. — Late L. ptenarius , 
‘full’, fr. L. plenus , ‘full’. See plenum, and adj. 
suff. -ary. 

Derivative: plenari-ly , adv. 
plenipotentiary, adj., having full power or author- 
ity. — ML. plenipotentiarius (whence also F. 
plenipotentiaire), fr. Late L. plenipotens, gen. 
-entis, ‘having full power’, fr. L. plenus, ‘full’, 
and potens, gen. -entis, ‘powerful’. See plenum, 
potent and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: plenipotentiary , n. 
plenish, tr. v., to fill up. — Fr. OF. pleniss pres, 
part, stem of plenir , ‘to fill’, fr. L. plenus , ‘full’. 
See plenum and verbal suff. -ish and cp. replenish. 
Derivatives: plenish-ing, n., plenish-ment, n. 
plenitude, n., fullness. — ME., fr. L. plenitudo , 
‘fullness, plenitude’, fr .plenus, ‘full’. See plenum 
and -tude. 

plenteous, adj., plentiful. — ME. plentivous, plen- 
tevous, plenteus, fr. OF. plentivos , derived fr. 
plenteif, ‘plentiful’, fr. plente, ‘fullness’. See next 
word and -ous. 

Derivatives: plenteous-ly , adv., plenteous-ness, 
n. 

plenty, n. — ME. plente, plentie, fr. OF. plente, 
fr. L. plenitdtem, acc. of plenitds; ‘fullness, plen- 
ty’, fr. plenus , ‘full’. See next word and -ty. 
Derivatives: plenty , adv., plentiful, ad\., plenti- 
fully, adv., plenti-ful-ness , n. 
plenum, n., 1) a space filled with matter; 2) a full 
meeting. — L. plenum, ‘a space occupied by 
matter, a plenum’, prop. neut. of the adj. plenus, 
‘full’, fr. I.-E. base *ple-, ‘to be full, to fill’. See 
full, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
pleo-, combining form meaning ‘more’. — A var. 
of pleio-. 

pleomorphism, n., the ability of crystallizing in 
two or more distinct fundamental forms. — 
Compounded of pleo- and Gk. [xop^, ‘form, 
shape’. See morpho-. 

pleonasm, n., the use of superfluous words, re- 
dundancy {rhet.) — Late L. pleonasmus, fr. Gk. 
7rXeova<rpi6s, fr. 7rXeovd£eiv, ‘to be more than 
enough, abound, be superfluous’, fr. 7tX£ov, 
neut. of ttXsojv, ‘more’. See pleio-. 
pleonaste, n., ceylonite {mineral.) — F. pUonaste, 
fr. Gk. 7rXeovaoTo<;, ‘abundant’, verbal adj. of 
irXeova^eiv, ‘to be more than enough, abound’ 
(see pleonasm) ; so called by the French mineral- 
ogist Ren^-Just Hauy (1743-1822) in 1801 in 
allusion to the number of faces, 
pleonastic, adj., superfluous, redundant. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. 7rXeova<TT6q. See 
prec. word. 

pleopod, n., an abdominal limb of a crustacean 
{zool.) — Formed fr. pleo- and Gk. Tco\i<^, gen. 
ttoSos, ‘foot’. See -pod. 

plerome, n., the central part of the primary tissue 
out of which the stele is said to rise {bot.) — Gk. 
7rX^p6>p.oc, ‘fullness’, fr. 7rX7)pouv, ‘to make full’, 
fr. TrX'/jp'q;, ‘full’, fr. I.-E. base *ple~, ‘to be full, 
to fill’. See full, adj., and cp. words there re- 
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ferred to. For the ending of Gk. TrXrjpwfxa see 
suff. -ma. 

Plesiosaurus, n., a genus of lizardlike marine rep- 
tiles of the Mesozoic (paleontol. ) — ModL., 
coined by William Daniel Conybeare (1787- 
1857) fr. Gk. 71X730(0!;, ‘near’, and oaupot;, ‘liz- 
ard’. The first element is rel. to :r£Xa<;, ‘near’, 
rceXa^etv, ‘to approach’, ttX^jv, ‘beyond’, Sp.- 
7rX7)v, ‘quite near’, and cogn. with L .pellere (pp. 
pulsus) , ‘to push, strike, drive’. See pulse, ‘throb’. 
For the second element see saurian, 
plessor, n., a small hammer used in percussion 
( med .) — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 7 rXTjooetv, ‘to 
strike’, and the Latin agential suff. -or. See 
plague and cp. plexor. Cp. also plectrum, 
plethora, n., 1) excess, superabundance; 2) {med.) 
superabundance of blood in the body. — ModL. 
plethora , fr. Gk. 7^X73 •& cop a, ‘fullness’, fr. 7 cXtj- 
&etv, ‘to be full’, fr. I.-E. base *ple- > ‘to be full*. 
See full, adj., and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. plerome, plethysmograph. 
plethoric, adj., 1) overfull ; 2) characterized by ple- 
thora. — ModL. plethoric us, fr. plethora . See 
prec. word and -ic. 

Derivative: plethoric-al-ly, adv. 
plethysmograph, n., an instrument for measuring 
and recording variations in parts of the body, 
esp. as caused by the changes in the circulation 
of the blood. — Compounded of Gk. 7^X73- 
4H3c?|j,6<;, ‘enlargement’, and -ypacpot;, fr. ypd^ELv, 
‘to write’. The first element derives fr. 7 tXtj&u<;, 
‘multitude’, which is rel. to iz'kri&QQ, of s.m., 
7rX7]i>£tv, ‘to be full’ ; see plethora. For the sec- 
ond element see -graph, 
pleur-, form of pleuro- before a vowel, 
pleura, n., a thin membrane which lines the 
thorax of mammals {anat.) — ML., fr. Gk. 
TrXeupa, ‘side, rib’, which is of doubtful origin. 
Cp. pleurisy, pleuron. 

Derivatives: pleur-al , adj. and n. 
pleuric, adj., pleural. — ML. pleuricus, fr. Gk. 
7rXeuptx6<;, ‘pertaining to the ribs’, fr. TrXeupa. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
pleurisy, n., inflammation of the pleural mem- 
brane {med.) — OF. plturisie (F. pleur esie), fr. 
Late L. pleurisis, for Gk. TrXeuptTii;, fr. TrXeupa, 
‘side, rib’. See pleura and -itis. 
pleuritic, adj., 1) pertaining to pleurisy; 2) suf- 
fering from pleurisy. — L. pleur it icus, fr. Gk. 
7rXeupiTtx6<;, ‘suffering from pleurisy’, fr. 7rXeu- 
ptTi<;. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic, 
pleuro-, before a vowel pleur-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to the side’, as in pleuro - 
carpus ; ‘pertaining to the pleura’, as in pleuro- 
pneumonia. — Gk. TrXeupo-, TtXeup-, fr. TrXeu- 
pa, ‘side; rib’. See pleura, 
pleurocarpous, adj., bearing the fruit on the side 
of the stem. — Compounded of pleuro- and Gk. 
xapTr 6?, ‘fruit’. See carpel and -ous. 
pleurodont, adj., having the teeth attached to the 
side of the jawbone. — Compounded of pleuro- 
and the stem of Gk. 68cov, gen. 686 vto<;, ‘tooth’. 
See odonto-. 

pleuron, n., the lateral part of a thoracic segment 
in insects {zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 7rXeop6v, 
‘rib’, which is rel. to TrXeupa, Tib, side’. See 

pleura. 

Pleuronectidae, n. pi., a family of flatfishes (ich- 
thyol.) — ModL., compounded of pleuro- and 
Gk. vtjxttjc;, ‘swimmer’, fr. ‘to swim’. 

See necto- and -idae. 

pleuropneumonia, n., inflammation of the pleura 
and the lungs. — See pleuro- and pneumonia, 
pleurotomy, n., the surgical operation of the 
pleura {med.) — Formed fr. pleuro- and Gk. 
-Tojiia, ‘a cutting of’, fr. Top,7), *a cutting’. See 
-tomy. 

pleuston, n., a kind of small vegetation floating 
on the water. — Formed fr. Gk. 7rXeuat<;, 
‘sailing’, fr. ttXeiv, ‘to sail’, fr. L-E. base *pleu-, 
‘to flow’. See flow. 

Derivative: pleuston-ic , adj. 
plexal, adj., pertaining to a plexus. — Formed fr. 
plexus with adj. suff. -al. 
plexiform, adj., resembling a plexus. — Com- 
pounded of plexus and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See form, n. 

pleximeter, n., a. thin plate placed over that part 



of the body which is to receive the blows in 
percussion (med.) — Compounded of Gk. 71X73- 
‘stroke’, from the stem of -nX^aastv, ‘to 
strike’, and pixpov, ‘measure’. See plague and 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
plexor, n., a plessor. — A hybrid coined fir. Gk. 
71X73 ‘a striking’ (from the stem of 7rX7] screw, 
‘to strike’), and the Latin agential suff. -or. See 
plague and cp. plessor. 

plexus, n., a network (anat.) — L., ‘braid, net- 
work’, fr. plexus , pp. of plectere, ‘to braid, plait, 
twist’. See ply, ‘to bend’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

pliable, adj. — ME. pliabylle , fr. MF. (= F.) 
pliable , fr. plier, ‘to fold, bend’, fr. L .plicare, ‘to 
fold, bend’. See ply, ‘to bend’, and -able. 
Derivatives : pliabil-ity , n .,pliable-ness, n .,pliabl- 
y, adj. 

pliancy, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

pliant, adj. — ME. pliaunt , fr. MF. (= F.) pliant , 
pres. part, of plier , ‘to fold, bend’, fr. L. plicare. 
See prec. word and -ant. 

Derivatives: pliant-ly , adv., pliant -ness, n. 
plica, n., fold, esp. fold in the skin; Polish plait 
(med.) — ML., back formation fr. L. plicare , ‘to 
fold, bend’. See ply, ‘to bend’, and cp. next word. 
Derivative: plic-al , adj. 

plicate, adj., having folds; plaited. — L.plicatus, 
pp. of plicare , ‘to fold, bend’. See ply, ‘to bend’, 
and adj. suff. -ate and cp. duplicate, replicate. 
Derivatives: plicat-ed, adj., plicate-ly , adv., 
plicate-ness , n., plicat-ion , n. 
plicatile, adj., capable of being folded together. — 
L. plica tills, ‘that which may be folded together, 
flexible, pliable’. See prec. word and -ile. 
plier, n., one who plies. — Formed fr. ply, ‘to 
bend’, with agential suff. -er. 
pliers, n. pi., a small pair of pincers. — Prop. pi. 
of prec. word. 

plight, n., state, condition. — ME. plit, ‘condi- 
tion’, fr. AF. plit, corresponding to OF. pleit , 
ploit, fr. VL. *plictum , fr. L. plicitum, neut. pp. 
of plicare , ‘to fold, bend’, hence prop, a var. of 
plait (q.v.) The spelling of plight with gh is due to 
a confusion with OE. pliht, ‘danger, risk’ (see 
plight, ‘pledge’). 

plight, n. ( pledge. — ME. pliht, pligt, ‘danger; en- 
gagement’, fr. OE. pliht , ‘risk, danger’, rel. to 
OFris., MDu., Du. plicht , ‘care, carefulness’, 
OHG. pftiht, MHG., G.pflicht, ‘obligation, du- 
ty’, MDu. pleghen , Du. plegen , ‘to care for’, be 
accustomed to’, OHG. pftegan , MHG., G. pfie- 
gen , of s.m., MDu. plien, ‘to answer for, guar- 
antee’ OE. pleon (for *plehan), ‘to risk, expose 
to danger’. See play, v., and cp. plege. 
plight, tr. v., to pledge. — ME. plighten, fr. OE. 
plihtan , ‘to pledge’, fr. pliht, ‘risk, danger’. Cp. 
Du. ver-plichten, G. xer-pflichten , ‘to bind, 
oblige’, and see plight, ‘pledge’. 

Derivatives: plight -ed, adj., plight -er, n. 

Plimsoll mark, a mark on the hull of a British 
vessel showing how deeply she may be loaded. 
— Named after Samuel Plimsoll (1824-98), an 
advocate of shipping reform, 
plinth, n., the square block below the base of a 
column (arc hit.) — L. plinthus , fr. Gk. 7rXivflo^, 
‘brick’, which is cogn. with OE. flint, ‘flint’. See 
flint and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: plinth-er, n. 

Pliocene, adj., pertaining to the latest epoch of 
the Tertiary period (geol) — Coined fr. Gk. 
TtXetav, ‘more’ and xaiv6?, ‘new’. See pleio- and 
-cene and cp. Pleistocene. 

Derivative: Pliocene , n. 

ploce, n., emphatic repetition of a word (rhet.) — 
L., fr. Gk. tcXoxtj, ‘a plaiting, twining, twisting, 
braiding’, which is rel. to ttX^xsw, ‘to plait, 
twine, twist, braid’, and cogn. with L. plectere, 
‘to plait, braid’, plicare, ‘to fold’. See ply, ‘to 
bend’, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
next word. 

Ploceidae, n. pi., the family of weaverbirds (orni- 
thol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. 
TrXoxeu?, ‘plaiter, braider’, which is rel. to ttXo- 
X 7), ‘a plaiting, braiding’. See prec. word, 
plod, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: plod, n., plodd-er, n., plodd-ing , 



adj., plodd-ing-ly, adv., plodd-ing-ness , n. 

-ploid, combining form denoting a (specified) 
multiple (biol.) — Contraction of Gk. ~r:X6oq, 
‘-fold’ (see haplo-), and -oelSt)!;, ‘like’, fr. el8oq, 
‘form, shape’ (see -oid). 

Derivative: -ploid-v (forms nouns from adjec- 
tives in -ploid). 

plop, interj., intr. v. and n. — Of imitative origin, 
plosion, n., implosion or explosion ( phon .) — See 

explosion. 

plosive, adj., and n., implosive or explosive (phon.) 
— See explosive. 

plot, n., a small piece of ground. — ME. plot, 
plotte, ‘piece of ground’; prop, a var. of plat, 
‘piece of ground’ (q.v.) 

Derivative : plot , tr. v. 

plot,n., conspiracy. — Prob. a blend of F .peloter, 
‘to wind into a ball’, and complot ‘conspiracy’, 
itself a back formation fr. comp(e)loter , ‘to roll 
into a ball’, fr. com- and pelote , ‘a ball’. See 
pellet and cp. complot. 

Derivatives: plot, tr. and intr. v., plott-ed, adj., 
plott-er , n., plott-ing, adj., plott-ing-ly, adv. 
plough, n. — See plow. 

plover, n., the name of several birds. — OF. plo- 
vier, lit. ‘the rain bird’ fr. VL. *plovdrius, fr. 
*plovere, ‘to rain’, corresponding to L. pluere 
(see pluvial). F .pluvier, ‘plover’, has been refash- 
ioned after L. pluvia, ‘rain’. The bird is so called 
because its arrival usually coincides with the 
season of rain. 

plow, plough, n. — ME. plough, fr. Late OE. plog, 
ploh , fr. ON. plogr, which is rel. to OS. plog , 
OFris. ploch, Du. ploeg , OHG., MHG. pfluoc, 
G. Pflug. These words are traceable to L. plovus 
or plovum, ‘plow’, a word of prob. Rhaetian 
origin (see Pliny, Hist. Nat., 18, 172). — OSlav. 
plugu, Lith. pliigas, ‘plow’, are Teutonic loan 
words. 

Derivatives: plow, plough, tr. and intr. \.,plow-er, 
plough-er, n., plow-ing , plough-ing, n. 
ploy, intr. v., to diminish front (milit.) — Aphetic 
for deploy. 

Derivative: ploy-ment, n. 

Pluchea, n., a genus of plants, the marsh fleabane 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the French Abbd 
N.-A. Pluche (1688-1761). 
pluck, tr. and intr. v. — ME. plucken, fr. OE. 
pluccian , ploccian , fr. VL. *piluccdre, ‘to deprive 
of hair’ (whence also MHG., G. pflucken, MDu. 
plucken, plocken , Du. plukken, ON. plukka , 
plokka , Dan. plukka, Swed .plocka), fr. L .pilare, 
‘deprive of hair’, fr. pilus, ‘hair’. It. piluccare, ‘to 
pluck grapes’. Proven?, pelucar, ‘to pluck out’, 

F. eplucher, ‘to pick, clean, peel, pare’, also de- 
rive from VL. * piluccare. See pile, ‘hair’, and cp. 
plush. Cp. also pill, ‘a little ball of medicine’, and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: pluck, n., pluck-ed, adj., pluck-ed- 
ness r n., pluck-er, n., pluck-y, adj., pluck-i-ly, 
adv., pluck-i-ness , n. 

plug, n. — MDu. plugge (Du. plug), rel. to Swed., 
Norw. plugg, Dan. plog, MLG. pluck, MHG. 
phloc, G. Pfiock. 

Derivatives: plug, tr. and intr. v.,* plugg -able, 
adj., plugg -ed, adj., plugg-er, n., plugg-ing, n., 
and ad plugg-ing-ly, adv. 
plum, n. — ME. plumme , plum, fr. OE. plume, fr. 
VL. pruna (fern. sing, for orig. L. neut. pi.), fr. 
L. priinum, ‘plum’, fr. Gk. 7rpoopvov, of s.m., 
which is of uncertain, possibly Phrygian, origin. 
The disappearance of the m in Latin is due to 
dissimilation. Cp. MDu. prume (whence Du. 
pruim ), OHG. pfruma (whence MHG. pfrume, 

G. Pflaume), which also are Latin loan words. 
See prune, n. 

Derivative: plumm-y , adj. 
plumage, n., the feathers of a bird. — ME., fr. 
MF. (== F.) plume , fr. OF. plume, fr. L. plii- 
ma , ‘down, feather’. See plume, n. and -age. 
Derivative: plumag-ed, adj. 
plumassier, n., a dealer in ornamental feathers. — 
F., derivative of MF. plumasse , ‘plume of feath- 
ers’, fr. plume, ‘feather’. See prec. word and 
-ier. 

plumate, adj., having plumage (zool.) — L. plu- 
mdtus , ‘feathered’, fr. pluma. See plume and adj. 
suff. -ate. 
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plumb, n., a lead hung on a string to show the 
vertical line; a plummet. — ME. plom, plum, 
plumbe , fir. OF. (== F.) plomb, fr. L. plumbum, 
‘lead’, which, together with Gk. {ao- 

XufiSot;, ‘lead', was prob. borrowed from a Medi- 
terranean, possibly the Iberian, language. Cp. 
plumber, plummet, plunge, aplomb. Cp. also 
molybdenum. 

Derivatives : plumb, tr. v., plumber (q.v.), plumb- 
ing, n. 

plumb, intr. v., to work as a plumber ( colloq .) — 
Back formation fr. plumber. 

Plumbaginaceae, n. pi., the lead wort family ( bot .) 

— Formed fr. Plumbago with suff. -aceae. 
plumbaginaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 

-aceous. 

plumbago, n., graphite. — L .plumbago, *a species 
of lead ore, black lead’, fr. plumbum, ‘lead’. See 

plumb, n. 

Plumbago, n., a genus of plants, the leadwort 
(bot.) — See prec. word, 
plumbeous, adj., lead-colored. — L. plumbeus , 
‘leaden’, fr. plumbum. See plumb, n., and -eous. 
plumber, n. — ME. plummer, fr. MF. plommier , 
plummier (F. plombier ), fr. L. plumbarius, ‘plum- 
ber’, prop, the adj. plumbarius, ‘pertaining to 
lead’, used as a noun. See plumb and agential 
suff. -er. 

plumbery, n. — ME. plomerye , fr. MF. plommerie 
(F .plomberie), fr. plommier, ‘plumber’. See prec. 
word and -ery. 

plumbiferous, adj., containing lead. — Com- 
pounded of L. plumbum , ‘lead’ (see plumb), and 
-ferous. 

plumb ism, n., lead poisoning. — Formed fr. L. 
plumbum , ‘lead’, with suff. -ism. See plumb, 
plumbous, adj., containing lead, especially in a 
low valence. — L. plumbosus, ‘full of lead’. See 
plumb and -ous. 

plumbum, n., lead ( chem .) — L. See plumb, 
plume, n., feather. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. 
pluma, ‘feather, down*, for *plus-ma, which is 
cogn. with OE. fleos, flies, ‘fleece’. See fleece and 
cp. deplume, unplume, displume. 

Derivatives : plume, tr. v., plume-less, plume-like, 
adjs .,plum-er, n., plum-ery, n., plum-y, adj. 
plumelet, n., 1) a plumule; 2) a little plume. — 
Formed fr. plume with dimin. suff. -let. 
plumiped, adj., having feet covered with feathers; 
n., a plumiped bird. — Compounded of L. 
pluma, ‘feather’, and pes , gen. pedis , ‘foot’. See 
plume and pedal. 

plummet, n. — ME. plomet. fr. OF. plommet, 
dimin. of plom , plon, ‘lead’, fr. L. plumbum , 
‘lead’. See plumb, n., and -et. 

Derivatives: plummet ; tr. v., plummet-ed, adj., 
plummet-less , adj. 

plumose, adj., covered with feathers; featherlike. 

— L. plumosus , ‘full .of feathers’, fr. pluma. See 
plume and adj. suff. -ose. 

plump, adj., rounded, filled out. — MDu. plomp, 
lit. ‘falling suddenly’; of imitative origin. See 
next word. 

Derivatives: plump-en , tr. and intr. \.,plump-ly , 
adv., plump-ness, n., plump-y, adj. 
plump, tr. v., to cause to fall; intr. v., to fall sud- 
denly. — ME. plumpen, fr. MDu. plompen, 
which is of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: plump-er, n., plump-ing, n. 
plump, adv., with sudden fall. — Imitative. Cp. 
plump, v. 

plumule, n., 1) a down feather (zooh) m , 2) rudi- 
mentary bud of a young plant. — L. plumula, 
dimin. of pluma . See plume and -ule. 
plunder, tr. v. — G.pliindern , ‘to plunder, pillage’, 
fr. MHG. plunder n, ‘to plunder’, orig. ‘to take 
away household furniture’, 'fr. MHG. blunder , 
plunder , ‘household furniture’ (whence G. 
Plunder, ‘lumber, baggage’), fr. MDu. plunder, 
plonder, ‘household goods’, which is rel. to Fris., 
Du. plunje (for *plundje ), ‘clothes’. 

Derivatives: plunder, n., plunder-age, n., plunder- 
er, n., plunder-ess, n., plunder-ing , n. and adj., 
plunder -ing-ly, adv., plunder-ous , adj. 
plunge, tr. and intr. v. — ME. plongen , plungen, 
fr. OF. plongier (F. plonger ), fr. VL. *plumbica - 
re, prop, ‘to immerse fishing-nets provided with 
lead’, fr. L. plumbum, ‘lead’. See plumb. 



Derivatives: plunge , n., plung-er, n., plung-ing , 
adj., plung-ing-ly , adv. 

plunk, tr. v., 1) to pluck (a stringed instrument); 
2) to throw heavily; intr. v., 1) to give forth a 
twanging sound; 2) to fall heavily. — Of imita- 
tive origin. 

Derivatives: plunk , n. and interj. 
pluperfect, adj. and n. — Contraction of L. ( tern- 
pus ) plus quam perfectum , ‘more than perfect 
(tense)’, prop, a loan translation of Gk (xpovos) 
u7rep<JovTeXixo<;. Cp. F. plus-que-parfait and see 
plus and perfect. 

plural, adj. — ME. plurel, plural, fr. OF. plurel 
(whence, with change of suff., F. pluriel), fr. L. 
pluralis, ‘belonging to more than one’, fr. plus , 
gen. pluris, ‘more’. See plus and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: plural, n., plural-ism, n ., plural-ist, 
n., plural-ist-ic, adj., plural-ist-ic-al-ly , adv.,. 
plurality (q.v.), plural-ize, tr. v., plurab-iz-ation, 
n., plural-iz-er, n., plural-ly, adv. 
plurality, n. — ME. pluralite, fr. MF. (= F.) plu- 
rality, fir. L. plurdlitatem, acc. of plurdlitas, 
‘plurality’, fr. pluralis. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

pluri-, combining form meaning ‘more’. — L. 
pluri from the stem of plus, gen. pluris , ‘more’. 
See ulus. 

pluriaxial, adj., having more than one axis. — ■ 
Compounded of pluri- and axial, 
plus, prep, adj., and n. — L. plus, gen. pluris, 
‘more’, whence plurimus , ‘most’; cogn. with Ol. 
purvi, puru/t , ‘much’, prayabi, ‘mostly’, OPers. 
paru, Gk. tcoXui;, ‘much, many’, 7 rXetav, tza£- 
wv, ‘more’, 7rXei<rroc, ‘most’, 7toXXaxtc;, ‘often’, 
OIr. il, 'much’, ilar, ‘crowd’, W. elu, ‘much’, 
Lith. pilus , ‘abundance’, Goth.jS/u, OHG.filu, 
MHG. vf7, G. viel, ODu. vilo, OFris .felo,fel(e), 
ON. fjol- (only in compounds), OS. filu , OE. 
fela,feala,feola, ‘much, many’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *ple-, ‘to fill’. See full, adj., 
and cp. pleio-, poly-. 

plus fours, n. pi., loose knickerbockers. — So 
called because orig. they reached four inches 
below the knees. 

plush, n., a fabric with a long soft pile. — F. 
pluche , fr. earlier peluche , back formation fr. 
OF. peluchier , ‘to pull, tug’ (whence F. eplucher , 
‘to pick, clean, peel, pare’), fr. VL. *piluccare, 
‘to deprive of hair’, fr. L. pilus , ‘hair’. See pile, 
‘hair’, and cp. pluck and words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: plush , intr. \.,plush-ed , adj .,plush- 
ette, n., plush-y, adj., plush-i-ly, adv., plush-i- 
ness, n. 

plut-* form of pluto- before a vowel, 
plutarchy, n., plutocracy. — Compounded of Gk. 
ttXouto*;, ‘wealth’, and -ocpxla, ‘rule’, fr. apx^, 
‘leader, chief, ruler’. See pluto- and -archy and 
cp. plutocracy. 

pluteus, n., 1) a partition placed between columns ; 
a kind of penthouse to protect soldiers; a book- 
shelf ( Roman antiq .); 2) the larva of echinoids 
and ophiuroids ( zool .) — L. pluteus , ‘a shed, 
penthouse, parapet, bookshelf’, prob. in grada- 
tional relationship to Lith. plautai, ‘the cross- 
bars of the dry kiln’, plautas , ‘path in the bee- 
hive’, Lett, plaukts, ‘wallboard’. 

Pluto, n., the god of the lower world in Greek 
mythology. — L. Pluto , Pluton , fr. Gk. IIX06 - 
tojv = ITXoutoSottjc;, lit. ‘giver of riches’, fr. 
7 cXouto<;, ‘riches’, and Sonr)?, ‘giver’, from the 
stem of &i&6vou, ‘to give’; see plutocracy and 
date, ‘point of time’. See Otto Kern, Die Reli- 
gion der Griechen I (1926), p. 130, Note 9. Cp. 
plutonium. 

Pluto, name of the planet most remote from the 
sun, discovered in 1930. — Named after Pluto, 
the god of the lower world. See prec. word, 
pluto-, before a vowel plut-, 'combining form 
meaning ‘riches’. — Gk. tcXouto-, ttXoot-, fr. 
7 tXouto<;, ‘riches’. See next word, 
plutocracy, n., government by the wealthy. — Gk. 
7cXooToxpocTia, ‘plutocracy’, compounded of 
ttXoutoi;, ‘riches’, and -xpaxia, ‘rule, govern- 
ment’, fr. xpaTo<;, ‘strength, power, rule’. The 
first element prob. derives fr. I.-E. base *pleu-, 
‘to flow’, whence also L. pluere, ‘to rain’; see 
pluvial. For the second element in plutocracy see 



-cracy. 

plutocrat, n., a person who rules by his wealth. — 
Back formation fr. Gk. TrXouToxpaTia. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: plutocrat-ic , plutocrat-ic-al, adjs., 
plutocrat-ic-al-ly, adv. 

plutolatry, n., worship of wealth. — Compounded 
of pluto- and -Xocxpeia, -Xarpia, fr. Xarpeta, 
‘hired labor, service, worship’. See -latry. 
plutomania, n., an excessive desire for wealth. — 
Compounded of pluto- and -mania. 

Plutonic, adj., 1) of, or pertaining to, Pluto; 2) 
subterranean; 3) crystallized (said of igneous 
rocks). — Formed fr. 1st Pluto with suff. -ic. — 
Plutonic theory , the theory which regards heat 
as the main geological agency. 

Plutonism, n., Plutonic theory. — See prec. word 
and -ism. 

Plutonist, n., an adherent of the Plutonic theory. 
— See Plutonic and -ist. 

plutonium, n., a transuranic element (chem.) — 
ModL., a name suggested by Glenn Theodore 
Seaborg (1912- ) and Arthur Charles Wahl 

(1917- ) in 1942 after Pluto, the second 

planet beyond Uranus, on the analogy of the 
element nsimejteptunium, which was so named 
by McMillan after Neptune, the first planet 
beyond Uranus (see neptunium ). For the ending 
of plutonium see chem. suff. -ium. 
plutonomy, n., political economy. — Formed fr. 
Gk. ttXo0to<;, ‘riches’, and -vo(xia, fr. vofxoc;, 
‘law’. See pluto- and -nomy. 

Derivatives: plutonom-ic, adj., plutonom-ist , n. 
pluvial, adj., rainy. — L. pluvialis , ‘of rain’, fr. 
pluvia, ‘rain’, short for aqua pluvia , ‘rainy water, 
rain’, prop. fem. of the adjective pluvius, ‘rainy, 
bringing rain’, fr. pluere , ‘to rain’, fr. I.-E. base 
*pleu -, ‘to flow, to swim’, whence also OI. 
plavate, ‘navigates, swims’, Gk. uXuveiv, ‘to 
wash’, 7rX£eiv, 7rXeiv, ‘to navigate’, OE. flowan, 
‘to flow’. See flow and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also Pluvidse, plover. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -al. 

pluvial, n., an ecclesiastic’s cope. — ML .plunale, 
‘a raincloak’, prop. neut. of the Latin adj. plu- 
vialis, ‘pertaining to rain, rainy’, used as a noun. 
See pluvial, adj. 

pluviometer, n., rain gauge. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. pluvia, ‘rain’, and Gk. [iixpov, ‘measure’, see 
pluvial and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. The cor- 
rect form is kyetometer, fr. Gk. 6ex6<;, ‘rain’, 
and jz£xpov, ‘measure’. 

Derivatives : pluviometr-ic,pIuviometr-ic-al,ad\$., 
pluviometr-ic-al-ly, adv., pluviometr-y, n. 
pluviose, adj., pluvious. — L. pluvidsus. See 
pluvious. 

Derivative: pluvios-ity, n. 

Pluviose, n., the fifth month of the French revolu- 
tionary calendar (lasting fr. Jan. 20th to Feb. 
18th). — Lit. ‘the rainy month’, coined by Fabre 
d’figlantine in 1793 fr. L. pluvidsus, ‘rainy’. See 
pluvious. For the form of the word cp. Nivdse, 
Ventose. 

pluvious, adj., pertaining to rain; rainy. — L. plu- 
vidsus, ‘rain’ (whence also F .pluvieux), ft. pluvia, 
‘rain’. See pluvial and -ous. 
ply, n., fold, layer. — OF. (— F.) pli, fr. plier. See 
next word. 

ply, tr. and intr. v., to bend. — ME. plien, fr. OF. 
(= F.) plier, fr. earlier pleier (whence F .ployer), 
‘to fold, bend’, fr. L . plicdre, ‘to fold, bend’, fr. 
earlier *plecare , refashioned on analogy of com- 
pounds such as complicdre, ‘to fold together’ 
(see complicate), and explicare , ‘to unfold’ (see 
explicate), implicare , *to infold’ (see implicate); 
rel. to L. plectere , ‘to plaid, braid, intertwine’, 
and cogn. with OI. prasnafi, ‘wickerwork, bas- 
ket’, Gk. rcXfxeiv, ‘to plait’, tcXoxyj, ‘network’, 
OSlav. pletQ, plesti, ‘to braid, plait, twist’, OS., 
OHG. ftehtan , MHG. vlehten , G. fiechten, Du. 
vlechten, ON. fletta, Swed. flat a, OE. fleohtan , 
of s.m. Goth, flahta, ‘braid’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *plek ‘to plait, twist’, an 
enlargement of base *pel- , ‘to fall’. See fold and 
cp. -fold. Cp. also accomplice, application, ap- 
plique, apply, complex, complicate, complice, 
complicity, complin, decuple, deploy, display, 
doblon, dobra, double, doubloon, duplex, dupli- 
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cate, duplicity, employ, explicate, explicit, exploit, 
flask, ‘bottle’, flax, flex, haplo-, imply, multiplex 
multiply, octuple, perplex, plait, plash, ‘to inter- 
weave’, plat, ‘to interweave', pleach, pleat, Ple- 
cotus, plecto-, plexus, pliable, plica, plicate, 
plight, ‘condition’, pioce, -ploid, quadruple, 
quadruplex, replica, replicate, reply, sextuple, 
simple, splay, symploce, Symplocos, triplex, 
triplicate. 

Derivatives: pliable (q.v.), pli-er, n. 
jrfy, tr. v., to work at, pursue diligently; intr. v., 
to work (at something). — Shortened fr. apply. 
Plymouth Rock, a breed of domestic fowls. . — So 
called after the famous rock in Plymouth , Mass., 
where the Mayflower landed in 1620. 

Plynteria, n. pi., name of the Greek festival, on 
which the clothes of the statue of Athene were 
washed. — Gk. IlXovr^pia (soil, lepa), lit, ‘the 
feast of washing’, neut. pi. of 7rXCvT7;pto?, ‘per- 
taining to washing’, fr. ttXuveiv, ‘to wash’, rel. 
to tcX^eiv, TrXetv, ‘to navigate’, and cogn. with 
L. pluere > ‘to rain’. See pluvial, 
plywood, n. — Compounded of ply, ‘layer of 
wood’, and wood. 

-pnea, -pnoea, combining form meaning ‘breath- 
ing’. — ModL., fr. Gk. -tcvokx, fr. rcvota, 
TWotT], ttvotj, ‘blowing, breathing’, fr. ttveiv, 
‘to breathe’. See pneuma. 
pneum-, form of pneumo-, before a vowel, 
pneuma, n., the vital spirit. — Gk. 7cveup.a, 
‘breath, wind, air’, fr. ttveiv, ‘to blow’, which is 
of imitative origin. Cp. pneumatic, pneumonia. 
Cp. also neume. 

pneumat-, form of pneumato- before a vowel, 
pneumatic, adj., pertaining to, or acting by means 
of, wind or air. — L. pneumaticus , fr. Gk. 
7weopLcm>t6<;, ‘of wind or air’, fr. rveupia, gen. 
TweupLfXTO?, ‘breath, wind, air’. See prec. word 
and 1st -atic. 

Derivatives: pneumatic , adj., pneumat ic-al-ly , 
adv., pneumatics , n. 

pneumato-, before a vowel pneumat-, combining 
form meaning ‘wind, air; spirit; presence of air’. 
— Gk. TiveujxaTo-, Ttveu^ar-, fr. gen. 

7rv£U(jiaTo^. See pneuma. 

pneumatocyst, n., a sac containing air in the body 
of some marine animals. — Compounded of 
pneumato- and Gk. xucm?, ‘bladder, bag’. See 
cyst. 

pneumatology, n., the doctrine concerning spirit- 
ual beings. — ModL. pneumat ologia, com- 
pounded of pneumato- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xoycx;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives : pneumatolog-ic , pneumatologic-al , 
adjs., pneumatolog-ist, n. 
pneumatolysis, n., the process of forming minerals 
by the pressure of heated air {mineral.) — 
ModL., compounded of pneumato- and Gk. 
Xuai?, ‘a loosing, setting free’. See -lysis, 
pneumatolytic, adj., formed by the pressure of 
heated air {mineral.) — Compounded of pneu- 
mato- and Gk.Xuxix6<;, ‘able to loose, loosing’. 
See -lytic. 

pneumatometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the force of respiration. — Compounded of 
pneumato- and Gk. piTpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivative: pneumatometr-y, n. 
pneumatophore, n., a respiratory organ on the 
roots of some plants {hot.) ; an air cavity in the 
body of certain marine animals. — Compound- 
ed of pneumato- and Gk. -<p6po?, ‘bearing, 
bearer’. See -phore. 

Derivative: pneumatophor-ous , adj. 
pneumatotherapy, n., the treatment of disease by 
rarefied or condensed air. — Compounded of 
pneumato- and -therapy. 

pneumectomy, n., the surgical removal of lung 
tissue. — Lit. ‘removal of the lung’. See pneu- 
mo- and -ectomy. 

pneumo-, before a vowel pneum-, combining form 
denoting the lung. — Gk. 7tvsopo-, fr. 7rvEupcov, 
gen. 7rveupovo<;, ‘lung’, assimilated fr. rrXEupov, 
‘lung’, which is prob. cogn. with OI. kloman 
‘the right lung’ (if dissimilated fr. *pliman-), and 
with L. pulrno , ‘lung’; see pulmonary* The as- 
similation of Gk. TrXeupoiV, to 7rveup&>v is due 



to folk etymology, which associated ttXeu^ojv, 
‘lung’, with Tcveupa, ‘breath’ (see pneuma ). 
pneumobacillus, n., a bacterium causing pneumo- 
nia 0 bacteriol .) — A Medical L. hybrid coined 
fr. pneumo- and Late L. bacillus, ‘a little staff’. 
See bacillus. 

pneumococcus, n., any of the bacteria causing 
pneumonia ( bacteriol .) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of pneumo- and coccus. 

Derivatives : pneumococc-al , pneumococc-ic , 

pneumococc-ous , adjs. 

pneumoconiosis, n., lung disease caused by the 
inhalation of minute particles ( med .) — Med- 
ical L., compounded of pneumo-, Gk. xovta, 
‘dust’ (fr. xovi?, ‘dust’, see conio-), and suff. 
-osis. 

pneumodynamics, n., the dynamics of gases. — 
Compounded of pneumo- and dynamics (see 
dynamic). 

pneumogastric, adj., pertaining to the lungs and 
the stomach. — Compounded of pneumo- and 
gastric. 

pneumon-, form of pneumono- before a vowel, 
pneumonia, n., inflammation of the substance of. 
the lungs {med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. tcvsu- 
|iovia, ‘disease of the lungs’, fr. gen. 

icveuptovo?, ‘lung’. See pneumo- and -ia. 
pneumonic, adj., pertaining to the lungs; per- 
taining to pneumonia. — Medical L. pneumoni- 
cus , fr. Gk. 7rveop.cmx6<;, fr. 7cveup.ov. See prec. 
word and. adj. suff. -ic. 

pneumonitic, adj. — See next word and adj. suff. 

-ic. 

pneumonitis, n., inflammation of the lungs {med.) 

— Medical L., formed fr. Gk. 7 Tveij(jl<ov, gen. 
reveuptovo?, ‘lung’ (see pneumo-), with suff. -itis. 

pneumono-, before a vowel pneumon-, combining 
form meaning ‘lung’. — Gk. Tiveiqiovo-, tcveu- 
(aov-, fr. Tuveujxoiv, gen. 7tve6piovo?, ‘lung’. See 
pneumo-. 

pneumothorax, n., air or gas in the pleural cavity 
{med.) — Coined by Jean Hard (1775-1838), an 
ear specialist of Paris, in 1803, fr. pneumo- and 
thorax. 

-pnoea, combining form. — See -pnea. 

Poa, a genus, of plants, the meadow grass {bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. rcoa (Homeric and Ion. 
7 to(y] , Dor. irola;, ‘grass, grassy place’, prob. 
standing for *7toiFa and cogn. with Lith. pern, 
‘meadow’. 

Poaceae, n. pi., the grass family {bot.) — Formed 
from prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
poaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
poach, tr. v., to steal (game or fish); intr. v., to 
hunt or fish illegally. — MF. (= F.) pocher, 
‘to thrust one’s fingers into’, fr. LG. poken. See 
poke, ‘to push’. 

Derivatives: poach-er, n., poaching, n. 
poach, tr. v., to boil eggs without their shells. — 
ME. pochen , fr. MF. (= F.) pocher , fr. OF. 
pochier, ‘to put into a pocket’, hence ‘to poach 
an egg’, i.e. ‘to boil an egg so that the white sur- 
rounds the yolk like a pocket’. See poke, ‘bag’, 
and cp. pocket, pouch. 

pocan, n., the pokeweed. — See poke, ‘the poke- 
weed’, and cp. puccoon. 

pochard, n., the male of the diving sea duck. — 
Prob. derived fr. F .pocher, ‘to thrust’. See poke, 
‘to push’. 

pock, n., pustule. — ME. pokke, fr. OE. pocc, 
‘pustule’, rel. to MDu, pocke, MLG. pocke, of 
s.m., whence G. Pocke , ‘pockmark’, in the pi.: 
‘smallpox’), prop, ‘baglike swelling’, and to OE. 
pocca, pohha , ‘bag’, MIG. pukel, ‘bag’; fr. I.-E. 
imitative base *bhu- , *bu ‘to blow’, whence 
also L. bucca , ‘mouth’. See buccal and cp. poach, 
‘to boil eggs’, pocket, poke, ‘a small bag’, pouch, 
pox, puck, ‘disk’, pucker. 

Derivative: pock-y , adj. 

pocket, n, — ME. poket , fr. AF. pokete, dimin. 
formed fr. ONF .pogue, poke, which corresponds 
to OF. pouche , F. poche, ‘pocket’. See poke, ‘a 
small bag’, and cp, pock and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: pocket , adj., pocket , v., pocket-ed, 
adj., pocket-er , n., pocket-y, adj. 
poco, adv., a little, slightly (musical direction). — 
It., fr. L. paucus. See paucity. 



pococurante, adj., caring little, indifferent. — It., 
‘caring little’, compounded of poco ', ‘little’ (see 
prec. word), and curante , pres. part, of curare, 
‘to care’. See cure, v. and n. 

Derivatives: pococurante, n., pococurante-ism, 
pococur ant-ism, n., pococurante-ist, pococurant- 
ist , n. 

pod, n., seed of beans. — Of unknown origin. 

Derivatives: podd-ed, adj., podd-er, n. 
pod, n., a cluster of whales or seals. — Of un- 
known origin. 

pod, n., the socket of a brace. — A var. of pad, 
‘stuffing’. 

pod-, form of podo- before a vowel. 

-pod, combining form meaning ‘having (a certain 
number or a certain kind of) feet’. — Gk. 
-7 cq8o?, -ttoSov, fr. ttou?, gen. 7ro86?, ‘foot’. 
See foot and cp. the second element in polyp. 
Cp. also -poda, podo-, -podous. 

-poda, combining form denoting ‘creatures 
having (a certain number or a certain kind of) 
feet’. — Gk. -iro8a, neut. pi. of-7ro8o?, fr. 7roo?, 
gen. 7ro8o?, ‘foot’; hence prop. pi. of -pod (q.v.) 
podagra, n., gout. — ME., fr. L., fr. Gk. tto 8- 
dtypa, ‘trap for the feet, gout in the feet’, com- 
pounded of iron?, gen. jto8o?, ‘foot’ and ayp“» 
‘a catching, seizure’. For the first element see 
foot, for the second see chiragra. 

Derivatives : podagric, podagr-ous, adjs. 
podal, adj., pertaining to a foot or feet. — A 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. 7rou?, gen. 7 to 86?, ‘foot’, 
and adj. suff. -al (fr. L. -alls). See foot. The cor- 
rect form is pedal (fr. L. pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’, 
and L. suff. -alis). 

Derivative: podalic, adj. 

Podarge, n., name of one of the Harpies in Gk. 
mythology. — Gk. IfoSap-p), lit- ‘swift-footed’, 
or ‘white-footed’, compounded of rco(>£, gen. 
rco8o?, ‘foot’ (see foot), and apyo?, ‘shining, 
glistening, white; swift’, which is dissimilated fr. 
♦apypo? and cogn. with OI. rjrah, ‘shining, 
glowing, bright ; swift’, L. argentum, ‘silver’, lit. 
‘the white metal’. See argent, 
podesta, n., chief magistrate of an Italian town in 
the Middle Ages. — it. podesta, potesta, ‘gover- 
nor’, lit. ‘power’, fr. L. potestatem, acc. of po- 
settds, ‘power, might’, fr. potis, ‘able, capable’. 
See potent and cp. words there referred to. 
podge, n., anything podgy. — A collateral form 
of pudge. 

podgy, adj., short and thick; pudgy. — A collat- 
eral form of pudgy. 

Derivatives: padgiiy, adv., podgi-ness, n. 
podiatry, n., the treatment and cure of the feet 
(med.) — Compounded of Gk. ttouc, gen. tco- 
86?, ‘foot’, and laTpela, ‘healing'. See foot and 
-iatric. 

podiatrist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
podium, n., a small dais. — L., ‘elevated place’, 
fr. Gk. ttoSiov, dimin. formed fr. ttou?, gen. 
7K>86?, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. pew, puy, Cp. 
also sympodium, appoggiatura. 

-podium, combining form denoting a footlike part, 
as in propodium. — ModL., lit. ‘small foot’. See 
prec. word. 

podo-, before a vowel pod-, combining form 
meaning ‘foot’, ‘hoof’, or ‘stalk’ (as in Pod- 
ophthalmia). — Gk. rro8o-, ttoS-, fr. 7rou?, 
gen. 7 toS 6?, ‘foot’. See foot. 

Podocarpus, n., a genus of trees of the yew family 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of podo- and Gk. 
xapTTO?, ‘fruit’. See carpel, 
podocarpous, adj. — See prec. word and -ous. 
Podophthalmia, n., an order of Crustacea ( zool. ) 

• — ModL., lit. ‘stalk-eyed’, compounded of 
podo-, Gk. ocpDaXpio?, ‘eye’ (see ophthalmo-), 
and 1st suff. -ia. 

Derivatives: podophthalmi-an , adj. and n., 
podophthalmic, adj. 

podophyUin, n., podophyllum resin. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -in. 

Podophyllum, n., a genus of plants of the barberry 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of podo- 
and Gk. (puXXov, ‘leaf’. See phyllo-. 
Podostemaceae, n. pi., the riverweed family (bot.) 

ModL., formed fr. Podostemon with suff. -aceae. 
podostemaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 
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Podostemon, n., a genus of plants, the riverweed 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of podo- and Gk. 
ct^(jlcov, ‘warp’, used in the sense of stamen 
(q.v.) 

-podous, combining form meaning ‘-footed’. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. nouns ending in -poda. 
podsol, n. — See podzol. 

Podura, n., a genus of insects ( entomol .) — ModL., 
compounded of pod- and Gk. otipa, ‘tail’. See 
uro-, ‘tail’. 

Derivatives: podur-an , adj. and n., podur-id, n. 
podzol, n., also podsol, ashlike soil. — Russ, pod- 
zola, ‘alkaline ashes’, fr. pod , ‘under’, and zola , 
‘ashes’. 

Derivative: podzol-ic, podsol-ic, adj. 
poe, poebird, n., the parson bird. — Poe is a 
Tahitian word meaning ‘pearl bead’. Captain 
Cook who thought the word meant ‘earring’, 
named the bird poe in allusion to the tufts of 
curled hair under its throat, 
poedlo-, before a vowel poecil-, combining form 
meaning ‘variegated, various’. — Gk. ttoixeXo-, 
ttoixiX-, fr. 7 uoe.xO.oc;, ‘many-colored, varie- 
gated’, fr. I.-E. base *peik~, ‘to adorn by color- 
ing or carving’. See paint and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

poem, n. — MF. poeme (F. poeme ), fr. L. poema, 
fr. Gk. 7toLY]pt.a, ‘something done; a composition 
in verse, poem’, from the stem of Tuoteiv, ‘to 
make’. See poet and -m. 

poesy, n. — ME. poesie, fr. MF. poesie (F. poesie), 
fr. L .poesis, fr. Gk. Tuofycu;, ‘a making; poetry’, 
fr. 7U0ietv, ‘to make’. See poet and cp. poiesis, 
posy. 

poet, n. — ME. poete, fr. OF. poete (F. poete ), fr. 
L. poeta, fr. Gk. ‘one who makes, an 

artificer, a poet’, fr. rcotsTv, ‘to make’, fr. I.-E. 
base *q w ei -, ‘to make’, whence also OI. cinoti, 
cayati , ‘gathers, heaps up, piles up’, cltih, 
‘heaping up, piling up, ‘collecting, collection’, 
OSlav. cind, ‘act, deed, order’, ciniti , ‘to arrange, 
put in order’, Cp. poem, poesy, posy and the 
second element in epopee, onomatopoeia, phar- 
macopoeia. Cp. also payyetan, piyyut. 
Derivatives : poetaster (q.v.), poet-ess , n., poetic 
(q.v.), poetize (q.v.), poetry (q.v.) 
poetaster, n. — ModL., formed fr. L. poeta (see 
poet) with the pejorative suff. -aster. 

Derivatives : poetaster-ing , n., poetaster-ism , n., 
poetastr-y , n., poetastr-ic, poetastr-ic-al , adjs. 
poetic, adj. — MF. (= F.) poetique, fr. L. poeti- 
cus, fr. Gk. 7uot7)Ttxoc, ‘capable of making, ac- 
tive, creative, productive; pertaining to poetry, 
poetic’, fr. 7 toiiqt 6<;, ‘made’, verbal adj. of 
ruoielv, ‘to make’. See poet and adj. suff. -ic 
and cp. -poietic. 

Derivatives: poet-ics, n., poetic-al, adj., poetic- 
al-ly , adv., poetic-ize, tr. and intr. v. 
poetico-, combining form meaning ‘poetic and’, 
as in poetico-antiquarian. 
poetize, intr. and tr. v. — F. pofriser , fr. poete. 
See poet and -ize. 

Derivative : poetiz-ation, n. 
poetry, n. — ME. poetrie, fr. OF. poeterie, poe- 
trie, fr. Late L. poetria , fr. L .poeta; not to be 
confused with L. poetria, Gk. Tuoi^rpta, ‘po- 
etess’. See poet and -ry. 

Pogonia, n., a genus of orchids ( hot .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 7ua>YO>vta?, ‘bearded’, fr. Tucoytav, 
‘beard’ ; so called from the lip of several species 
of this genus. Cp. the second element inAndro- 
pogon, Cymbopogon, Tragopogon. 
pogrom, n., organized massacre. — Russ, pogro- 
mu, ‘devastation, pillage’, formed fr. po, ‘be- 
hind, after’, which is cogn. with L. post, ‘behind, 
after’ (see post-), and gromu , ‘thunder’, which is 
rel. to OSlav. gromu, ‘thunder’, vuzgrimetl , ‘to 
thunder’, fr. I.-E. base *ghrem~, ‘to give a 
hollow sound, to thunder’, whence also OE. 
grimm, grim , ‘cruel, fierce’. See grim and cp. 
gram, grumble. 

pol, n., food made of taro root. — Hawaiian, 
poiesis, n., the action of doing or producing some- 
thing. — Gk. JTobjm;, ‘a making’. See poesy, 
-poiesis, combining form meaning ‘production’ 
See prec. word. 

-poietic, combining form meaning ‘making, pro- 
ducing’. — Gk. -7uonr)irix6<;, fr. 7tou]Tix6?, ‘ca- 



pable of making, active, creative, productive’. 
See poetic. 

poignancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

poignant, adj. — ME. poinaunt , fr. OF. (— F.) 
poignant, pres. part, of poindre, ‘to prick, sting’, 
fr. L. pungere. See point, v., and cp. pungent. 
Derivative: poignant-ly , adv. 
poikilo-, before a vowel poikil-. — A var. spelling 
of poecilo-, poecil-. 

poilu, n., a French private soldier. — F., lit. 
‘hairy’, fr .poil, ‘hair’, fr. L.pilus; see pile, ‘hair’. 
The word poilu was used in the sense ‘strong, 
brave, courageous’ (so esp. by Balzac, in his 
Medecin de campagne), whence, in French mili- 
tary slang, the meaning ‘private soldier’. 

Poinae, n. pi., the goddesses of vengeance in 
Greek mythology. — Gk. Ilmvat, pi. of tuoiWj, 
‘bloodmoney, fine, penalty, punishment’, fr. 
I.-E. base *q w oina-, whence also Avestic kaena-, 
‘vengeance, punishment’, OSlav. cena , ‘price’, 
Lith. kaina, ‘price’. L. poena, ‘punishment’, is 
borrowed fr. Gk. 7to wifj. See penal. 

Poinciana, n., a genus of plants of the senna 
. family ( bot .) — ModL., named after M. de 
Poincy , a governor of the French West Indies in 
the 17th cent. 

poind, tr. v.,to distrain [Scot. law). — Scot, poynd, 
corresponding to ME. pinden, fr. OE. pyndan , 
‘to shut up, enclose, impound’. See pound, ‘en- 
closure’. 

Derivatives: poind, n., poind-able, adj., poind- 
ing, n. 

Poinsettia, n., a genus of plants of the spurge 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after the Amer- 
ican diplomat Joel Roberts Poinsett (1779- 
1851). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
point, n. — ME. point and pointe , partly fr. OF. 
(= F.) point, ‘a pricking, piercing, dot, mark’, 
fr. L. punctum , ‘that which is pricked, puncUire, 
point’, prop. neut. &p. of pungere, ‘to prick, 
pierce’, and partly fr. OF. (— F.) pointe, ‘any- 
thing pointed, a sharp point’ (fr. Late L. piincta, 
fern. pp. of L. pungere). See pungent and cp. 
words there referred to. In its mathematical and 
grammatical sense, L. punctum is a loan transla- 
tion of Gk. aTiY£A7), ‘that which is pricked, 
puncture, point’, fr. otICsiv, ‘to prick’. 
Derivatives: point, v, (q.v.), point-less, adj., 
point-less-ly , adv., point-less-ness, n., point-y, 
adj. 

point, tr. and intr. v. — ME. point en, partly , fr. 
OF. pointer, fr. point or pointe , partly fr. point, 
n. See point, n. 

Derivatives: point-ed, adj., point-ed-ly, adv., 
point-ed-ness , n., point-er , n., point-ing , n. 
pointillism, n., the French impressionist method 
of painting based on the effect of dots. — F. 
point itlisme , fr. pointiller, ‘to dot’, fr. point, 
‘point, dot’. See point, n., and -ism. 
pointillist, n., an artist who used pointillism. — 
F. pointilliste, fr. pointiller. See prec. word and 
-ist. 

point of view, — Loan translation of F. point de 
vue , which itself is a loan translation of L. punc- 
tum visus, whence also G. Gesichtspunkt. 
poise, tr. v. — ME. peisen , poisen , fr. OF. (= F.) 
peser, fr. VL. pesdre , fr. L. pensdre , ‘to weigh 
carefully’, freq. of pendere (pp. pens us), ‘to 
weigh’. See pendant and cp. pensile, pension, 
pensive, peseta, peso, and the last element in 
avoirdupois, counterpoise, v. 
poise, n. — ME. poys, fr. OF. pois (F. poids), fr. 
VL. pesum, fr. L. pensum , ‘something weighed’, 
prop. neut. of pensus , pp. of pendere. In F. poids, 
the -d- is due to an erroneous association of this 
word with L.pondus , ‘weight’. See poise, v., and 
cp. counterpoise, n., equipoise, 
poison, n. — ME. poisoun, poison, fr. OF. poison , 
puison (F. poison) fr. L. potionem , acc. of polio, 
‘a drinking, a draft; a magic potion, philter’, 
whence the meaning ‘medicinal potion’, and 
later ‘poisoned drink’. See potion, which is a 
doublet of poison. 

Derivatives: poison-ous, adj .,poison-ous-ly, adv., 
poison-ous-ness, n. 

poison, tr. v. — ME. poisonen , fr. poison. See 
poison, n. 



Derivatives: poison-able, adj., poison-ed, adj., 
poison-er , n ., poison-ing, n. 
poitrel, poitrail, n., breastplate for a horse (arch.) 
— MF. poitral, poitrel , fr. L. pectorale, ‘breast- 
plate’, prop. neut. of the adj. pectoralis , ‘be- 
longing to the breast’, fr. pectus , gen. -oris, 
‘breast’. See pectoral. 

poivrade, n., pepper sauce. — F., fr . poivre, ‘pep- 
per’, fr. L. piperem, acc. of piper , ‘pepper’. See 
pepper ane -ade. 

poke, a small bag. — ME., fr. ONF. poque, poke, 
corresponding to F. poche ; ofTeut. origin. Cp. 
MDu. poke , ON. poki, OE. pocca, pohha , 
‘pouch, bag’. See pock. 

poke, tr. and intr. v., to push, thrust. — ME. po- 
ken, rel. to MLG. boken , buken, puggen, MDu. 
boken, boken , Du. beuken, MHG. bochen, pu- 
chen, G. pochen, ‘to knock, rap’ ; of imitative 
origin. Cp. poach, ‘to thrust’, pochard, poker, 
‘a card game’. 

Derivatives: poke, n., pok-y, adj. 
poke, n., the pokeweed. — Shortened fr. pocan, 
fr. Virginian puccoon, lit. ‘plant for staining’, fr. 
pak , ‘blood’. Cp. pocan, puccoon. 
poker, n., a card game. — Perh. fr. G. Poch , 
Poche, Pochspiel , a card game resembling poker, 
fr. pochen, ‘to knock, rap ; to brag, boast, defy’ 
(see poke, ‘to thrust’). The game is so called in 
allusion to the boastful words of the daring 
player: ‘ Ich poche ’ (= ‘I defy’). See Kluge- 
Mitzka, DEW., p. 557 s.v. pochen. 
poker, n., an instrument for poking a fire. — 
Formed fr. poke, ‘to thrust’, with agential suff. -er. 
poker, n., a hobgoblin (rare) — Perhaps of Scand. 
origin. Cp. Swed. pocker, Dan. pokker, ‘the 
devil’, and E. puck, ‘goblin’. 

Derivative: poker-ish , adj. 

Polack, n., a Pole; adj. Polish. — Pol. Polak, ‘a 
Pole’. Cp. Pol. Poljane, ‘Poles’, Polsko , ‘Poland’, 
polski, ‘Polish’, and see Pole, 
polacre, poiacca, n., a two- or three-masted 
sailing vessel. — F. polacre; cp. It., Sp., Port. 
potacra , Du. polaak, G. Polaker, of s.m. Origin 
unknown. 

Poland, n. — Contraction of Pole and land (see 
haplology). 

Polanisia, n., a genus of plants of the caper family 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of poly- and Gk. 
fivtaoE;, ‘unequal’ (see aniso-), and 1st sufF. -ia. 
polar, adj. — ML .polaris (whence also F. polaire), 
fr. L. polus, ‘pivot, axis, pole’, fr. Gk. 7r6Xo<;. 
See pole, ‘extremity’, and adj. suff. -ar and cp. 
circumpolar. 

Derivatives: polar-ic , polar-ist-ic , adjs., polar- 
ity, n., polarize (q.v.), polar-ly, adv. 
polarimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
amount of polarization of light (opt.) — Com- 
pounded of polar and Gk. ptirpov, ‘measure’. 
See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: polar imetr-ic, adj., polarimetr-y, n. 
Polaris, n., the polestar. — ModL. Polaris , short 
for stella Polaris, lit. ‘polar star’. See polar, 
polariscope, n. } an instrument for examining the 
polarization of light (opt.) — Compounded of 
polar and Gk. -ox6mov, fr. oxoxeiv, ‘to look 
at, examine’. See -scope. 

Derivatives: polariscop-ic , adj., polariscop-ic-al- 
ly, ad v., polariscop-y, n. 

polarize, tr. v., to cause the vibration of light, 
heat, etc., to be modified in a particular manner. 
— F. polariser , fr. polaire. See polar and -ize. 
Derivatives: polariz-able , adj., polariz-ation, n., 
polariz-er , n. 

polatouche, n., a small flying squirrel. — F., fr, 
Russ, poletutcha , Lit. ‘the flying animal’, fr. 
poUtaV, ‘to fly’, fr. intensive pref. po-, fr. po, 
‘behind, after’, and Utat\ freq. of letet’, ‘to fly’. 
Russ, po is rel. to OSlav. po, ‘behind, after’; see 
post-. Russ. letiP, ‘to fly’, is rel. to Czech let&ti. 
Church Slav, letiti, Serbo-Croatian leteti, ‘to 
fly’, and prob. also to Lith. lekiu, lekti , ‘to fly’, 
lakstiti, ‘to fly about’ ; see leg. 
polder, n., a tract of low land reclaimed from the 
sea. — Du. polder , of uncertain origin. 

Pole, n., a native of Poland. — G. Pole, sing, of 
Polen , fr. MHG. Poldn , pi. Polane , fr. Pol. Pol- 
jane, ‘Poles’, lit. ‘field dwellers’, fr. pole, ‘field’, 
which is rel. to OSlav. polje, ‘field’, fr. I.-E. base 
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*p(e)la ‘flat, plain’, whence also L. planus , 
‘even, level, flat’. See plain, adj., and cp. field. 
Cp. also Polack, polonaise, polonium, poulaine. 
For the sense development of Pol. Poljane , 
‘Poles’, fr. pole, ‘field’, cp. Dane. 

Derivatives : Pol-ish, adj. and n. 
pole, n., a long piece of wood, stake, mast. — 
ME., fr. OE, pal y ‘stake, pole’, fr. L. palus , of 
s.m. See pale, ‘stake’. 

Derivatives: pole , tr. v., pol-er, n., pol-ing, 
n. 

pole, n., either of the extremities of the axis of the 
Sphere. — ME., fr. OF. pole F. pole), fr. L. 
polus, fr. Gk. rcoXo?, ‘pivot, axis, pole’, which 
stands for *q w olos> and is rel. to rtilziv, more 
usually as deponent, 7t£XeaD'at, ‘to be in mo- 
tion, to be’, fr. I.-E. base *q w el-> ‘to bend, 
turn’. See wheel and cp. pulley, 
poleax, poleaxe, n. — Lit. ‘head-axe’, fr. ME. 
pollax, (cp. LG. polbexe ); compounded of poll, 
‘head’, and axe. The spelling poleaxe is due to a 
confusion with pole, ‘a piece of wood’. 
Derivatives : poleaxe , tr. v., poleaxer, n. 
polecat, n., a carnivorous animal of the weasel 
family. — The first element derives fr. OF. pole 
(F. poule ), ‘hen’, fr. Late L. pulla , ‘hen’, fern, of 
L. pullus , ‘young animal’. See pullet. The second 
element is cat. Hence polecat lit. means ‘poultry 
cat’* i.e. ‘cat preying on poultry’, 
polemarch, n., commander of the army ( Greek 
hist.) — Gk. TToX^ap/o?, compounded of 
irdXefAO?, ‘war’, and <£px<k> ‘leader, chief, ruler’. 
See next word and -arch, 
polemic, adj. — F. polemique , fr. MF., fr. Gk. 
7toXep.Lx6?, ‘pertaining to war, warlike’, fr. 
7r6Xep.o<;, ‘war’, which is rel. to TreXcpiCeiv, ‘to 
shake, cause to tremble’, and cogn. with Goth. 
usfilma, ‘frightened, terrified, amazed’, usfilmei , 
‘fright, terror, amazement’, fr. I.-E. *pelem-, en- 
largement of base *pel-, ‘to shake, swing’, 
whence Gk. JiaXXetv, ‘to wield, brandish, swing; 
to quiver’, tcoXt6?, ‘wielded, brandished’, 
OSlav. plachu, ‘wavering, cowardly’, po-plachu, 
‘terror’. Cp. catapult, pallesthesia, Papilio, Pe- 
leus, Polemonium, Ptolemy, sympalmograph. 
Cp. also pulse, ‘throb’, and words there refer- 
red to. For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: polemic, n. (q.v.), polemic-al, adj., 
polemic-al-ly , adv., polemic-ian , n., polemic-ist, 
n., polemics, n. 

polemic, n. — F. polemique, fr. MF., fr. pole- 
mique, adj. See polemic, adj. 

Derivative : polem-ics, n. (see -ics). 
polemize, intr. v. — Gk. noXejjii^Etv 3 ‘to make 
war’, fr. 7c6Xs(jio?, ‘war’. See polemic and -ize. 
Polemoniaceae, n. pi., the polemonium family 
(hot.) — ModL., formed fr. Polemonium with 
suff. -aceae. 

polemoniaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

Polemonium, n., a genus of plants, the Greek 
valerian (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. polemonia , fr. 
Gk. 7roXep.nmov, ‘the Greek valerian’, deriv- 
ed fr. the PN. IIoXlp,»y } fr. 7r6Xe(xo?, ‘war’. See 
polemic, adj. 

polenta, n., porridge made of parched barley, 
chestnut meal or commeal. — It., fr. L.pollenta, 
polenta, ‘peeled varley’, which is rel. to pollen, 
‘fine flour’. See pollen, 
poli-, form of polio- before a vowel, 
polianite, n., manganese dioxide (mineral.) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite from the stem of 
Gk. TtoXiodvsa&ai, ‘to grow gray’, fr. no\ioQ, 
‘gray’ (see polio-); so called in allusion to its 
gray color. 

police, n. — MF. (= F.) police , ‘political organi- 
zation, administration’. (The modern meaning 
‘police’, arose only about the end of the 17th 
cent.) MF. police is a secondary form of policie. 
See policy, ‘method of governing’. 

Derivatives -.police, tr. \.,polic-ed , zd\.,polic-ize, 
tr. v., polic-iz-er , n. 

Polichinelle, n., grotesque hero of the French 
comedy, corresponding to the English Punch. 
— F., fr. Neapolitan Polecenella. See Punchi- 
nello. 

policlinic, n. — G. Poliklinik , orig. meaning 
‘clinic open to the patients of the town’, fr. Gk. 



7t6Xt?, ‘town’ (see policy, ‘method of govern- 
ment’), and Klinik , ‘clinic’, fr. F. clinique (see 

clinic). 

policy, n., method of government. — ME. policie, 
fr. MF .policie, ‘political organization, adminis- 
tration’, fr. Late L. politia , ‘administration of 
the Commonwealth’, fr. L. politia, ‘citizenship, 
the state’, fr. Gk. TroXIxda, ‘citizenship, the 
state; government, administration, constitu- 
tion’, fr. ttoXitt]?, ‘citizen’, fr. tcqXi?, ‘fortified 
city, state’, which is cogn. with OI. pdr (fern.), 
puram (neut.), purifr (fern.), ‘citadel, city, town’, 
Lith. pills , Lett. pVls, ‘citadel’. Cp. police, polity 
and the second element in acropolis, cosmopoli- 
tan, isopolity, metropolis, necropolis, propolis, 
tetrapolis. Cp. also gopura. 
policy, n., a document of insurance. — F. police, 
‘insurance policy’, fr. It. polizza, corruption of 
ML. apodixa, ‘receipt’, fr. MGk. a7ro8£i^iq, 
‘receipt’, fr. Gk. d7r6&£i5;i?, ‘a showing forth, 
demonstration, proof’, from the stem of dcKoSsi- 
xvtivai, 'to show Gorth, demonstrate’, fr. &7r6, 
‘from, away from’ (see apo-), and Seixvuvoci, ‘to 
show’, which is cogn. with L. dicere, ‘to tell’. 
See diction and cp. words there referred to. 
poligar, n., feudal chief in the former Madras 
Presidency (India). — Marathi pale gar, prob. 
fr. OI. palayan , ‘guarding’, fr. palayate, ‘guards, 
protects’, a secondary form of pdrayate , ‘carries 
over, guards, protects’, which is prop, the causa- 
tive form of plparti, ‘brings over’, fr. I.-E. base 
*per -, ‘to lead across, drive across’, which is 
identical with base *per-, ‘through, across, 
beyond’, whence L. per , ‘through, across, over, 
beyond’. See per and cp. words there referred to. 
polio, n. — Short for poliomyelitis, 
polio-, before a vowel poli-, combining form 
meaning ‘gray’. — Gk. tcoXio-, rroXi-, fr. 710X16?, 
‘gray’, fr. I.-E. base *pel-, ‘dark-colored, gray’, 
whence also OE. fealo, ‘dull-colored, yellow, 
yellowish red’. See fallow, ‘brownish yellow’, 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also poli- 
anite. 

poliomyelitis, n., inflammation of the gray matter 
of the spinal cord (med.) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of polio- and myelitis, 
poliosis, n., canities. — Medical L., lit. ‘turning 
gray (of the hair)’, fr. Gk. 7C0X16?, ‘gray’. See 
polio- and -osis. 

polish, tr. and intr. v. — ME. polischen, fr. OF 
(— F.) poliss pres. part, stem of polir , ‘to 
polish’, fr. L. polire, ‘to make smooth, polish*, 
which is of uncertain origin. It possibly stands 
for *po-lire , ‘to dean, polish’, fr. pref. po- and 
*lire, a verb rel. to linere, ‘to smear’. For the 
pref, po - cp; L. pond, ‘I place’, which stands for 
*po-s(i)no and lit. means ‘I lay aside’, fr. pref. 
po- and sino, ‘I set down, leave’; see position. 
For the etymology of L. linere , ‘to smear’, see 
slime; for the ending of polish see verbal suff. 
-ish. Cp. polite, politesse, interpolate. 
Derivatives: polish , n., polish-ed, adj., polish-ed- 
ly, adv., polish-ed-ness , n., polish-er , n., polish- 
ing, n. 

polite, adj. — ME. polyt, fr. L. politus, pp. of 
polire , ‘to make smooth, to polish’. See polish, 
v., and adj. suff. -ite. 

Derivatives : polite-ly , adv., polite-ness, n. 
politesse, n., politeness, civility. — F., fr. It. poli - 
tezza, pulitezza, prop, the quality ofbeingpo/fto, 
pulito (= ‘polite’). See prec. word and -esse, 
politic, adj. — ME. politik, fr. MF. (= F.) poli- 
tique, fr. L. politicus , fr. Gk. 7roXmx6?, ‘per- 
taining to a citizen, political’, fr. 7^6X1?, ‘city, 
state’. See 1st policy and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: politic , n., polit-ics , n., politic-al, 
adj., politic-al-ly, adv., politic-ian, n., politic-ize, 
intr. \.,politic-iz-er, n. 

politico-, combining form meaning ‘politics ; po- 
litical and’. — See prec. word, 
polity, n., the form or constitution of the govern- 
ment of a state. — Late L. politia, fr. Gk. rcoXT- 
Tela, ‘citizenship; policy’. See 1st policy, 
polka, n., a lively dance. — F., fr. Slovak polka, 
or Czech pulka, ‘half step.’, dimin. of pol , resp. 
pul, ‘half’. 

poll, n., head. — ME. pol y polle , fr. MDu. polle, 
pol, ‘top of the head, head’, which is prob. cogn. 



with L. bulla, ‘bubble, knob’ (with p for b). See 
bull, ‘edict’, and cp. the first element in poleax 
and polliwog and the second element in tadpole, 
poll, tr. v., 1) to cut, trim; 2) to take the votes of; 
intr. v., to vote. — Fr. prec. word. The orig. 
meaning was ‘to cut off the hair of the head'. Cp. 
pollard. 

Derivatives: poll-able, adj., poll-ing, adj. and 
n. 

poll, adj., cropped, shorn. — Short for pold, 
polled, pp. of poll, ‘to cut’, 
poll, n., the poll, the undergraduates, the passmen 
(Cambridge Univ. Slang). — Fr. Gk. ol rcoXXoC, 
‘the many’, pi. of ttoXuc, ‘much, many’. See 
poly- and cp. hoi polloi. 

poll, n., a parrot. — See Polly. For sense devel- 
opment cp. cockatoo. 

pollack, pollock, n., an edible fish. — Prob. a 
derivative of poll, ‘head’, 
pollard, n. , a tree polled of its top. — Formed fr, 
poll, ‘to cut, trim’, with suff. -ard. 
pollen, n., the fertilizing male element of flowers. 

— L., also pollis , ‘fine flour, milldust’, fr. I.-E. 
base *pel-, ‘dust, porridge made of meal’, 
whence also pollenta , polenta, ‘peeled barley’, 
pulvis, ‘dust’, Gk* 7 t6Xto?, ‘pap, porridge’ 
(whence L. puls , gen. pultis , of s.m.), 7icxXii], 
‘sifted meal’, OI. palalam , ‘ground seeds’, 
OPruss. pelanne, ‘ashes’, Lith. pelenaT, Lett. 
pilni, OSlav. popelit, Russ, pepelu (formed 
through the reduplication of the base), ‘ashes’. 
Cp. pollinate. Cp. also polenta, powder, pulse, 
‘seeds’, poultice, pulverize, and the second ele- 
ment in Paspalum. 

pollex, n., the thumb. — L., prob. cogn. with 
OSlav. palici, ‘thumb’, Russ .pdlec, ‘finger’, dial. 
Russ, pales, ‘thumb’. L. palma, ‘palm of the 
hand’, is not cognate. 

poilica], adj., pertaining to the pollex. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. pollex , gen. pollicis , See 
prec. word. 

pollicitation, n,, offer, promise (law) — L. pollici- 
tdtio, gen. -onis, fr. pollicitatus, pp. of pollicitari , 
freq. of polliceri (pp. pollicitus), ‘to promise’, 
which is formed fr.pref. par-, ‘forward, forth’, 
and licere , ‘to be permitted’. Pref. por- is rel. to 
pro, ‘before, for’. See 1st pro- and cp. the pref. 
in pollinctor, pollute, porrect, portend, post, ‘pil- 
lar’. For the etymology of licere see license, 
pollinate, tr. v., to fertilize with pollen (bot.) — 
Formed with verbal suff. -ate fr. L. pollen, gen. 
poll inis. See pollen. 

pollination, n. — Formed from prec. word with 
suff. -ion. 

pollinctor, ir., one who washes corpses and pre- 
pares them for burning (Roman antiq.) — L. 
pollinctor, pollictor , fr. pollingere, ‘to wash a 
corpse’, which is rel. to lixa, ‘lye’. Pref. pol- 
prob. stands for por-; see pollicitation. For the 
etymology of lixa see lixiviate. The n in L. 
pollingere is due to the analogy of verbs like 
fingere, ‘to fashion’ (pp. fictus), pingere , ‘to 
paint’ (pp. pictus). 

pollinic, adj., pertaining to pollen. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. L. pollen , gen. poll inis. 
See pollen. 

polliniferous, adj., bearing pollen. — Compound- 
ed of L. pollen, gen. pollinis, and the stem of 
ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See pollen and -ferous. 
pollinium, n., a pollen mass. — ModL. See 
pollen and 1st -ium. 

pollinosis, n., hay fever (med.) — A Medical L. 
hybrid lit. meaning ‘disease caused by pollen’, 
coined fr. L. pollen, gen. pollinis (see pollen), and 
the Gk. suff. -cictl? (see -osis). 
polliwog, n., a tadpole. — Earlier polwigge , fr. 
ME. polwigle , which is prob. compounded of 
pol , ‘head’, and wigelen , ‘to move to and fro’. 
See poll, ‘head’ and wiggle, 
pollock, n. — A var. of pollack, 
pollucite, n., caesium aluminosilicate (mineral.) 

— Named after Pollux, the twin brother of Cas- 
tor in Greek mythology ; cp. castorite. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

pollute, tr. v., to make foul, defile. — L. pollutus , 
pp. of polluere , ‘to defile, pollute, contaminate’, 
for *por-luere. For the pref. por- see pollicita- 
tion. L. -luere in polluere is rel. to L. lutum, ‘mud’. 
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and cogn. with Gk. Xop.cc, ‘filth, dirt, disgrace’, 
Xup.a£, ‘rubbish, refuse’, Xu&poi;, Xu&pov, ‘dirt, 
gore’, OIr. loth, ‘mud, dirt’, W. lludedic , ‘mud- 
dy’, Lith. futynas, ‘pool, puddle’. Cp. lute, ‘a 
cohesive substance’, and Ly thrum, 
pollution, n. — Late L. pollutid , gen. -onis, fr. L. 
pollutus , pp. of polluere. See prec. word and -ion. 
Pollux, n., 1) the twin brother of Castor ( Greek 
mythology ); 2) name of the second star of the 
constellation Gemini. — L., fr. Gk. IloXoSeu- 
see Polydeuces. The shortening of the 
word and the shift of the accent to the first 
syllable are due to Etruscan influence. 

Polly, Poll, fern. PN. — Polly is a rhyming collat- 
eral form of Molly, which is a pet form of 
Mary. 

polly, n., a parrot. — Fr. prec. word, 
polo, n., name of a game. — Lit. ‘ball’, fr. Balti 
Ind. polo. Cp. Tibetan pulu, ‘ball’, 
polonaise, n., a Polish dance. — F., shortened fr. 
danse polonaise , ‘a Polish dance’, fem. of polo- 
nais, ‘Polish’, fr. Polonia, Latinized name of 
Poland. See Pole. 

polonium, n., name of a radioactive element 
(i chem .) — ModL., fr. Polonia , Latinized name 
of Poland (see Pole and cp. polonaise); so called 
by its discoverers Pierre Curie (1859-1906) and 
his wife, Maria Sklodowska (1867-1934), after 
the latter’s native land, Cp. prec. word, 
polony, n., a kind of sausage. — Prob. from the 
name of the Italian city Bologna. 
poltergeist, n., a noisy ghost. — G., lit. ‘noisy 
ghost’, fr. poltern, ‘to make a noise or row’, and 
Geist, ‘ghost’. The first element derives fr. 
earlier buldern, boldern , which is rel. to MDu. 
balderen , from the I.-E. imitative base *bhel 
‘to sound, ring, roar’, whence also OE. bellan , 
‘to bellow’, belle , ‘bell’. See bellow and cp. bell, 
‘to bellow’, bell, ‘metallic vessel’. For the second 
element see ghost. 

poltroon, n., a spiritless coward, dastard. — MF. 
poultron (F. poltron), ‘sluggard, coward’, fr. It. 
poltrone , orig. meaning ‘foal, colt’, whence 
‘timid like a colt’, augment, of poltro , ‘foal’, fr. 
VL. *pulliter t a derivative of L. pullus , ‘a young 
animal’. See pullet and -oon and cp. poult, 
poultry. 

Derivatives: poltroon-ish , adj., poltroon-ish-ly , 
poltroon-ism, n, 

poltroonery, n. — F. poltronnerie , fr. poltron. See 
prec. word and -ery, 

poly-, combining form meaning ‘much, many’. — 
Gk. 7toXo-, fr. TuoXue, neut.TtoXu, ‘much, many’, 
which is cogn. with L. plus , ‘more’, plurimus, 
‘most’. See plus and cp. hoi polloi, poll, ‘under- 
graduates’. Cp. also pleio-. 
polyandrist, n. — Formed fr. polyandry with suff. 
-ist. 

polyandrous, adj., 1) practicing polyandry; 2) 
( bot .) having 20 or more stamens. — Gk. rcoXuav- 
Spo?. See next word. For E. -ous, as equivalent 
to Gk. -o<;, see suff. -ous. 
polyandry, n., 1) the condition of having more 
than one husband at the same time; 2) (bot.) 
the presence of 20 or more stamens in one 
flower. — Gk. 7uoXuav8pta, fr. TCoXdavSpo?, 
‘having many husbands’, introduced into bot- 
any by Linnaeus in the sense of ‘having many 
stamens’; compounded of ttoXix;, ‘much, many’ 
and avrjp, gen. dtvSpo*;, ‘man, husband’. See 
poly-, andro- and -y (representing Gk. -ia). 
polyanthus, n., 1) a cultivated variety of primrose; 
2) any of the species Narcissus tazetta . — ModL. , 
fr. Gk. TroXuav&os, ‘abounding in flowers’, fr. 
ttoXus, ‘much, many', and av#o<;, ‘flower’. See 
poly- and anther. 

poly archie, polyarchical, adj. — See next word 
and -ic, resp. also -at. 

polyarchy, n., government by several persons. — 
Compounded of poly- and Gk. -apx^a, ‘rule’, 
fr. apxoq, ‘leader, chief, ruler’. See -archy. 
polybasic, adj., having more than one atom of 
hydrogen replaceable by basic radicals (chem.) 
— Compounded of poly- and basic . See base, n. 
Derivative : polybasic-ity, n. 
polybasite, n., an iron-black silver sulfantimonite 
(mineral.) — See prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 
polycarpic, polycarpous, adj., having many car- 



pels (bot.) — Formed fr. poly-, carpel and suff. 
-ic, resp. -ous. 

polycarpy, n. — See prec. word and -y (represent- 
ing Gk. -fcfi). 

Polychaeta, n. pi., a class of annelids, comprising 
most marine worms (zool.) — ModL., com- 
pounded of poly- and Gk. yaLTr], ‘hair’. See 

chaeto-. 

Derivatives: polychaete, adj. and n . t polychaet- 
an, polychaet-ous , adjs. 

polychasium, n., a form of cymose inflorescence 
in which more than two branches are produced 
from every main axis (bot.) — ModL., com- 
pounded of poly- and Gk. x<* CTL 9> ‘chasm, sepa- 
ration, division’, which is rel. to ‘chasm’. 

See chasm and 1st -ium. 

polychrestic, adj., having many uses. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. ttoXuxP 1 !^ 0 ?* ‘useful for 
many purposes’, fr. ttoXlu;, ‘much, many’ and 
XpTQOTos, ‘useful’. See poly- and chrestomathy. 
polychresty, n. — See prec. word and -y (repre- 
senting Gk, -la). 

polychromate, n., a substance which shows a va- 
riety of colors. — See polychrome and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

Derivative: polychromat-ic , adj. 
polychrome, adj., having many colors. — Com- 
pounded of poly- and Gk. XP&P-ftj ‘color’. See 

chromatic. 

Derivatives: polychrome , n., polychrom-ic t 

polychrom-ous, adjs., polychrom-ia- ■, n., poly - 
chrom-y , n. 

polyclinic, n., a clinic for the treatment of various 
diseases. — Compounded of poly- and clinic. 
Polycodium, "n., a genus of plants of the heath 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of poly- 
and Gk. x<o8g>v, ‘bell’ (see codon), and 1st suff. 
-ium. 

polycyclic, adj., having many cycles. — Com- 
pounded of poly- and cyclic, 
polycythemia, polycythaemia, n., a condition 
characterized by too many red blood cells (med.) 
— Medical L., compounded of poly-, Gk. xoxo q, 
‘a hollow vessel’ (see -cyte), al\ia, ‘blood’ (see 
hemal), and 1st suff. -ia. 

poly dactyl, adj., having more fingers or toes than 
usual (zool.) — Lit. ‘having many fingers’; 
compounded of poly- and Gk. SaxTuXoq, ‘fin- 
ger’. See dactyl. 

Derivatives: polydactyl , n., polydactyl-ism , n., 
polydactyl-ous , adj. 

polydemic, adj., living in many regions (said of 
plants and animals). — Compounded of poly- 
and demic, in the sense of endemic. 

Polydeuces, Polydeukes, n., the twin brother of 
Castor (Greek mythol.) — Gk. IIoXuSEuxTfjc, lit. 
‘very sweet’, compounded of 7toXd$, ‘much, 
many’, and 8euxr)s = yXuxd?, ‘sweet’ (cp. 
Ssuxoc, ‘sweetness’, a var. ofyXeoxot;), for orig. 
*8 Xuxij<;. See glyco- and cp. Pollux. 

Polydorus, n., the youngest son of Priam (Greek 
mythol.) — L. Polydorus , fr. Gk. IloXdScupoq, 
from the adj. TtoXdSwpoc, ‘one who has received 
many gifts; richly dowered’, which is com- 
pounded of TioXdi;, ‘much, many’, and Stopov, 
‘gift’. See poly- and donation, 
polyembryony, n., the existence of two or more 
viable embryos in the same seed (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of poly-, embryon, and suff. -y (re- 
presenting Gk. -£a). 

Polygala, n., a genus of plants, the milkwort 
(bot.) — L., ‘milkwort’, fr. Gk. rcoXdyaXov, 
which is compounded of 7 toX6s, ‘much, many’, 
and Y«Xa, ‘milk’. See poly- and galacto-, 
Polygalaceae, n. pi., the milkwort family (bot.) — 
Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
poly gala ceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
polygamist, n. — Formed fr.polygamy with suff. -ist. 

Derivative: polygamist-ic, adj. 
polygamous, adj. — See polygamy and -ous. 

Derivative: polygamous-ly , adv. 
polygamy, n., the condition of having more than 
two wives at the same time. — MF. (= F.) 
polygamies fr. Late L. polygamia, fr. Gk. 7io- 
Xoyapia, fr. 7toXuYapoc, ‘having many wives’, 
which is compounded of tcoXuc;, ‘much, many’, 
and ‘marriage’. See poly- and gamo-. 

polygenesis, n., plurality of origin. — ModL., 



compounded of poly- and genesis. 

Derivative: polygenes-ist, n. 
polygenetic, adj. — See prec. word and -genetic. 

Derivative: polygenetic-al-ly , adv. 
polygenic, adj., forming two or more compounds 
with hydrogen or other univalent elements 
(chem.) — Compounded of poly- and -genic, 
polygenous, adj., consisting of many kinds. — 
Compounded of poly- and -genous. 
polyglot, adj., 1) speaking or writing many lan- 
guages; 2) containing many languages; n., one 
who knows several languages. — Gk. rroXu- 
YXcottoc, ‘many-tongued’, compounded of 7ro- 
Xu?, ‘much, many’, and yXcottoc, ‘tongue, lan- 
guage’. See poly- and gloss, ‘explanation’. 
Derivatives: polyglott-al , polyglott-ic , polyglott- 
ous , adjs. 

.polygon, n., a plane figure with more than four 
angles and sides (geom.) — Late L. polygonum , 
fr. Gk. TroXOycovov, prop. neut. of the adj. ttoXu- 
Ytovog, ‘polygonal’, which is compounded of 
ttoXuc, ‘much, many’, and -yoivoc;, ‘-angled’, 
from the stem of ycovia, ‘angle’. See poly- and 
-gon. 

Derivatives: polygon-al , adj .,polygon-al-ly, adv., 
polygon-iCy adj., polygon-ic-al-ly, adv. 
Polygonatum, n., a genus of plants, Solomon’s 
seal (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. polygonaton, ‘Solo- 
mon’s seal’, fr. Gk. 7 toXi>y6voctov, prop. neut. 
of the adj. TToXuyovaTo^, ‘having many joints’, 
which is compounded of tcoXoc, ‘much, many’ 
(see poly-), and y6vu, gen. yovaroi;, ‘knee’. See 
poly- and -gon. 

Polygonella, n., a genus of plants of the buck- 
wheat family (bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Poly- 
gonum with dimin. suff. -ella. 

Polygonia, n., a genus of anglewing butterflies 
(zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk, 7roX6y<ovo<;, ‘poly- 
gonal’ (see polygon and 1st -ia); so called be- 
cause of their angular wings. 

Polygonum, n., a genus of plants, the k no tweed 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. polygonos, polygonon , 
‘knotgrass’, fr. Gk. rroXuyovov, of s.m., which is 
compounded of tcoXoc;, ‘much, many’, and y6vu, 
‘knee* (see Polygonatum); so called in allusion 
to the numerous joints. 

polygraph, n., a device for multiplying copies of a 
writing. — Gk. 7 uoXtjyP“?o£, ‘writing much’, fr. 
7roXGc;, ‘much, many’, and -ypoccpo^;, fr. ypa- 
cpstv, ‘to write’. See poly- and -graph. 

Derivative: polygraph-ic f adj. 
polygraphy, n. } the art of multiplying copies of a 
writing. — Gk. 7ioXuypa<p£a, ‘the act of writing 
much’, fr. ^oXuypacpoq. See prec. word and -y 
(representing Gk. -la). 

polygynous, adj., 1) having*several wives; 2) (bot.) 

having many pistils. — See next word and -ous. 
polygyny, n., the condition of having many wives, 
polygamy. • — Compounded of poly- and Gk. 
Yuvt), ‘woman’. See gyno- and -y (representing 
Gk. -£a). 

polyhedral, adj., pertaining to a polyhedron. — 
See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
polyhedron, n. (geom.) — ModL., fr. Gk. TtoXde- 
Spov, ‘having many seats or sides’, compounded 
of poly- and eSpa, ‘seat; base, side, face’. See 
-hedron. 

polyhistor, n., a very learned man. — Gk. 7roXu- 
'taxcap, ‘very learned’, compounded of -rcoXOc, 
‘much, many’, and toxcop, ‘knowing, learned’, 
whence Loxopia, ‘learning, knowledge’. See poly- 
and history. 

Derivatives: polyhistor-iCy adj., polyhistor-y , n. 
Polyhymnia, n., the Muse of lyric poetry (Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. IloXijjxvia, contraction 
of noXuuptvta, lit. ‘the Muse of the many 
hymns’, fr. 7roX6up.voi; t ‘abounding in hymns’, 
which is compounded of tcoXiX;, ‘much, many’, 
and tiptvos, ‘hymn’. See poly- and hymn and cp. 
Polymnia. 

polymath, n., a very learned man, a polyhistor. — 
Gk. TToXupa^rj?, ‘having learned much; know- 
ing much’, formed fr. rtcX^, ‘much, many’, 
and p.a&-, stem of {xav&avetv, ‘to learn’. See 
poly- and mathematical. 

Derivatives: polymath-ic, adj., polymath-y, n. 
polymer, n., one of two or more polymeric com- 
pounds (chem.) — See next word. 
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Derivatives: polymer-ism , n., polymer-iz-able , 
adj., polymer-ize, tr. and intr. v., polymer-iz- 
ation y n., polymer-iz-er , n. 
polymeric, adj., consisting of the same chemical 
elements in the same proportions by weight, 
but differing in molecular weight ( chem .) — G. 
polymerisch, coined by the Swedish chemist 
Baron Jdns Jakob Berzelius (1779-1848) in 1830 
fr. poly- and Gk. |iipo?, ‘part’, which is cogn. 
with L. mereri, ‘to earn, obtain, deserve’. See 
mero-, ‘part’, and cp. merit. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Polymnia, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family (bot.) — ModL?, named after the Muse 
Polyhymnia fr. Gk. IIoX6{xvta. See Polyhymnia, 
polymorph, n., an organism of several forms. — 
Gk. 710X6^90?, ‘multiform, manifold’, fr. 
770X6?, ‘much, many’ (see poly-), and ^op<pr), 
‘form, shape’. See morpbo-. 
polymorphism, n. — See prec. word and -ism. 
polymorphous, polymorphic, adj., having many 
forms. — Gk. 7roXup.op9o?. See polymorph and 
-oos, resp. -ic. 

Polynesia, n. — Compounded of poly- and Gk. 
vrjao?, ‘island’, which is prob. rel. to v^-xe'.v, 
‘to swim’, fr. I.-E. base *snd -, ‘to flow’. See 
Indonesia and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: Polynesi-an , adj. and n. 
polyneuritic, adj. — See next word and -ic. 
polyneuritis, n., inflammation of many nerves at 
the same time ( med .) — Medical L., compound- 
ed of poly- and neuritis. 

Polynices, n., the brother of Eteocles ( Greek 
mythol.) — L. Polynices , fr. Gk. IIoXuvebcT}?, 
from the adj. 77oXovelx7)?, ‘much wrangling’, 
which is compounded of 770X6?, ‘much’, and 
veixo?, ‘quarrel, strife, feud’, which is rel. to 
vtxY), ‘victory’. See poly- and Nike, 
polynomial, adj., consisting of two or more terms 
( alg .). — Formed on analogy of binomial (q.v.) 
fr. Gk. viokxiq, ‘much, many’. See poly- and cp. 
multinomial. 

polynuclear, polynucleate, adj. having many 
nuclei. — Compounded of poly- and nuclear, 
resp. nucleate. 

polyonymous, adj., having many names. — Gk. 
7roXod>vu|i,o?, fr. ttoX 6?, ‘much, many’, and 
6vofi.cc, dial, form of 6vofjta, ‘name’. See name 
and cp. onomato-. For the ending see suff. -ous. 
polyonymy, n. — Gk. 7roXuo>vo^a, ‘a multitude 
of names’, fr. 7roXud>vu(xo?, ‘having many 
names’. See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. 
-£«). 

polyopia, n., double or multiple vision (med.) — 
Medical L., compounded of poly- and Gk. 
-o>7c£a, from the stem of gen. dm6?, ‘eye’. 
See -opia. 

polyp, n., 1) a many-tentacled coelenterate, as a 
hydra or a coral; 2) = polypus. — MF. (= F.) 
polype , fr. OF., fr. L. polypus , fr. Gk. 770X67700?, 
‘octopus’, lit. ‘many-footed’; compounded of 
170X6?, ‘much, many’, and 7706?, gen. 770&6?, 
‘foot’. See poly- and foot, and cp. polypod, 
polypus. 

Derivatives: polyp-ean, adj. and n., polyp-ous, 
adj. 

polypary, n., the hard structure of a colony of 
polyps. — ModL., polyparium , fr. L. polypus. 
See polyp and suff. -ary (representing L. -drium). 
Derivative: polypar-ian , adj. 

Polypedates, n., the tree frog ( zool .) — ModL., 
compounded of poly- and Gk. 777)§av, ‘to jump, 
spring’. See pedesis and cp. Pedetes. 
polypedatid, adj., pertaining to the Polypeda- 
tidae; n., a tree frog of the family Polypedatb 
dae. — From prec. word. 

Polypedatidae, n. pi., a family of tree frogs (zool) 

— Formed fr. Polypedates with suff. -idae. 
polypetalous, adj,, having the petals separate 

(bot.) — Formed fr. poly-, petal and -ous. 
polyphagia, n., an excessive desire for food (med.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. TroXg^ayia, ‘excess in 
eating’, fr. 770X090^0?, ‘eating to excess’, fr. 
770X6?, ‘much, many’, and (payetv, ‘to eat’. See 
poly-, -phagous and 1st -ia. 

polyphagic, poly phagous, adj., eating to excess. — 
Fr. L. polyphagus, fr. Gk. TcoXocpiyo?. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic, resp. -ous. 



polyphase, n., having many phases. — Com- 
pounded of poly- and phase. 

Polyphemus, n., the one-eyed Cyclops who was 
blinded by Odysseus ( Greek mythol) — L. 
Polyphemus , fr. Gk. IIoXu<p7)(xo<; } lit. ‘much 
spoken of’, fr. 7toXu?, ‘much, many’, and cpTrjfjoj, 
‘voice, report, reputation’. See poly- and -phe- 
mia. 

Polyphemus, n., a large American silkworm 
moth (zool.) — ModL., fr. Polypehmus , the one- 
eyed Cyclops (see prec. word) ; so called in allu- 
sion to the eyespots on each of its hind wings, 
polyphone, n., a graphic symbol representing 
more than one sound. — Compounded of poly- 
and -phone. See polyphonic, 
polyphonic, polyphonous, adj., consisting of more 
than one sound. — Gk. 7roXu9<i>vo?, ‘having 
many tones’, compounded of 770X6?, ‘much, 
many’ and cptovYj, ‘sound, voice’. See poly- and 
phone, ‘a sound’. For the ending see suff. -ic, 
resp. -ous. 

polyphonist, n. — Formed fr. polyphone with 
suff. -ist. 

polyphony, n., multiplicity of sounds. — Gk. 
7ToXu<pcovia, fr. 770X69C0V0?, ‘having many 
tones’. See polyphonic and -y (representing Gk. 
-la). 

polyphylesis, n., descent from more than one an- 
cestor, polygenesis. — ModL., fr. Gk. tcoXu- 
96X0?, ‘of many tribes’, which is compounded 
of 770X6?, ‘much, many’, and 90X7), ‘clan, tribe’. 
See poly- and phyle. 

polyphyletic, adj., descended from more than one 
ancestor. — See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivative: polyphyletic-al-ly , adv. 
polyphyllous, adj., having many leaves (bot.) — 
Gk. TroXucpuXXoc, ‘many leaved’, fr. 770X6?, 
‘much, many’, and <puXXov, ‘leaf’. See poly- 
and phyllo-. For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. 
-o ?, see -ous. 

polypidom, n., a polypary. — Compounded of 
Gk. 770X67700?, ‘polyp’, and $6p.o?, ‘house’. See 
polyp and dome, ‘a building’, 
polypite, n., an individual polyp (zool) — See 
polyp and subst. suff. -ite. 
polypod, adj., having many feet; n., an animal 
having many feet. — F. polypode. See polyp and 
cp. polypus. 

Polypodiaceae, n. pi., the fern family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Polypodium with suff. 
-aceae. 

polypodiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

Polypodium, n., a genus of ferns (bot.) — L., fr. 
Gk. ixoXurc68iov, ‘a kind of fern, polypody’. See 
polyp and -iura. 

polypody, n., any plant of the genus Polypodium 
(bot.) — L. See prec. word, 
polypoid, polypoidal, adj., resembling a polyp. — 
Compounded of polyp and Gk. -oei$7)?, ‘like’, 
fr. elSo?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid and adj. suff. 
-al. 

polyptych, n., a door panel having more than 
three folds. — Gk. 170X671x0x0?, ‘having many 
folds’, fr. 770X6?, ‘much, many’ (see poly-), and 
*77 t 6£, gen. 77x0x6?, ‘fold’, which is related to 
77Tuaaeiv, ‘to fold’. Cp. diptych, triptych, 
polypus, n., 1) a polyp ; 2) a soft tumor (med.) — 
L., fr. Gk. 770X67700?. See polyp, 
polystele, n., a cylinder with more than one stele 
(bot.) — Compounded of poly- and stele. 
Derivative: polystel-ic, adj. 

Polystichum, n., a genus of ferns (bot.) — ModL., 
compounded of poly- and Gk. G'dyoz, ‘row, 
line, rank, verse’ (see stichic); so called in allu- 
sion to the many rows of the sori. 
polystomatous, adj., having many mouths. — 
Compounded of poly- and Gk. <rx6p.a, gen. 
ax6p.axo?, ‘mouth’. See stomato- and -ous. 
Polystomella, n., a genus of Foraminifera (zool) 
— A ModL. hybrid coined fr. poly-, Gk. ox6(j.a, 
‘mouth’ (see stoma), and L. dimin. suff. -ella 
(see -ella). The correct form would be Polysto- 
matium , fr. poly- and Gk. oxo^axtov, ‘a little 
mouth’, which is formed fr. ax6p.oc, ‘mouth’, 
with the dimin. suff. -tov (see -ium). 
polystyle, adj., having many columns (arch.) — 
Gk. 770X6 axuXo?;, fr. 770X6?, ‘much, many’, and 



oxoXo?, ‘column, pillar’. See poly- and, style, 
‘gnomon’. 

Derivative: polystyi-ous, adj. 
polysulfide, polysulphide, n., a compound of more 
than one atom of sulfur in a molecule (chem.) — 
Compounded of poly- and sulfide, 
polysyllabic, adj., having many (as a rule: more 
than three) syllables. — ML. polysyllabus , fr. 
Gk. 77oXucr6XXa{3o?, which is compounded of 
770X6?, ‘much, many’, and ouXXaj3r), ‘syllable’. 
See poly- and syllabic. 

Derivatives: polysyllabic-at-ly , adv., polysyl- 
labic-ity , n., polysyllab-ism, n. 
polysyllable, n., a word of many (as a rule: more 
than three) syllables. — Compounded of poly- 
and syllable. Cp. prec. word, 
polysyndeton, n., repetition of conjunctions (rhet.) 

— ModL., prop. neut. of the Gk. adj. tcoXu<t6v- 
Sexo?, ‘containing many conjunctions’, which is 
compounded of 770X6?, ‘much, many’, and auv- 
8exo?, ‘bound together’, fr. o6v, ‘together’, and 
Setv, ‘to bind’. See poly- and syndetic and cp. 
asyndeton. 

polysynthesis, n., a synthesis of several elements. 

— Compounded of poly- and synthesis, 
polysynthetic, adj., united by several elements. — 

Compounded of poly- and synthetic. 
Derivatives: polysynthetic-al-ly , adv., polysyn- 
thetic-ism, n. 

polysynthetism, n., union of several elements. — 
See prec. word and -ism. 
polytechnic, adj., pertaining to the instruction in 
many technical subjects; n., a polytechnic 
school. — F. poly technique, fr. Gk. 7 toXutexvo?, 
‘skilled in many arts’, which is compounded of 
770X6?, ‘much, many’, and x£x^, ‘art’. See poly- 
and technic. 

Derivatives: polytechn-ics , n., polytechnic-al , 
adj., polytechn-ist , n. 

polytheism, n., the belief in many gods. — F. 
polytheisme, fr. Gk. 77oXo-9-etoc, ‘polytheism’, fr. 
77oX6&eo?, ‘believing in many gods’, which is 
compounded of 710X6?, ‘much, many’ and &eo?, 
‘god’. See poly- and 1st theism, 
polytheist, n., a believer in many gods. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: polytheist-ic , polytheist-ic-al , adjs., 
polytheist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

polytomous, adj., divided into more than two sub- 
ordinate parts (bot.) — Compounded of poly- 
and Gk. xop.7), ‘a cutting’, which is rel. to rip- 
veiv, ‘to cut’. See tome and -ous, 
polytopic, adj., occurring at several places. — 
Compounded of poly- and Gk. X0770?, ‘place’. 
See topic. 

poly trophic, adj., obtaining nourishment from 
several substances. — Fr. Gk. TioXuxpocpo?, ‘nu- 
tritious’, which is compounded of 770X6?, ‘much, 
many’ and Tpo<p^, ‘food, nourishment’. See 
poly- and trophic. 

polytypic, adj., having many types. — Com- 
pounded of poly-, type and adj. suff. -ic. 
polyurine, n., excessive urination (med.) — Com- 
pounded of poly- and urine, 
polyvalence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

polyvalent, adj., multivalent. — A hybrid coined 
fr. poly- and L. valens , gen. valentis, pres. part, 
of valere , ‘to be worth’. See valent. The correct 
form is multivalent, in which both elements are 
of Latin origin. 

Polyxena, n., daughter of Priam and Hecuba and 
bride of Achilles ( Greek mythol) — L., fr. Gk. 
IloXoi;ev7j, prop, subst. use of the fem. of the 
adj. i7oX6£evo?, ‘entertaining many guests, very 
hospitable’, which is compounded of 770X6?, 
‘much, many’, and £evo?, ‘stranger, guest’. See 
poly- and xeno-. 

Polyzoa, n. pi., a class of aquatic animals, also 
called Bryozoa (zool.) — ModL., compounded 
of poly- and Gk. pi. of £<pov, ‘an animal’. 
See zoo-. 

polyzoarium, n., a bryozoan colony. — A ModL. 
hybrid coined fr. ModL. Polyzoa , a word of 
Greek origin (see prec. word) and the L. suff. 
-drium, on analogy of aquarium, vivarium. 
polyzoary, n., polyzoarium. — A hybrid coined 
fr. ModL. Polyzoa (see prec. word) and suff. 
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-ary (representing L. -arium). 
pomace, n., the crushed pulp of apples. — OF. 
pomaz, pi. of pomat, ‘cider’, fr. pome , ‘apple’. 
See pome. 

Pomaceae, n. pi., synonym of Malaceae ( bot .) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. VL. poma, 
‘apple’. See pome. 

pomaceous, adj., 1) pertaining to, or resembling, 
an apple; 2) pertaining to the Pomaceae. — 
ModL. pomdceus, fr. VL. poma, ‘apple’. See 
pome and -aceous. 

pomade, n., a perfumed ointment for the hair. — 
F. pommade , fr. It. pomata, fr. porno, ‘apple’, fr. 
VL. pomum (see pome and -ade); so called be- 
cause orig. scented with the pulp of lady apples. 
Cp. pomatum. 

Pomaderris, n., a genus of shrubs of the buck- 
thorn family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 7r&p.a, 
‘lid, cover’, and 8£ppu;, ‘skin, leather covering’; 
so called in allusion to the membranous cover- 
ing of the capsule. For the first element see 
food, for the second see derma, 
pomander, n., a ball of perfumes. — ME., fr. MF. 
pome d'ambre (F. pomme d'ambre ), lit. ‘apple of 
amber’, fr. pomme , ‘apple’, and ambre, ‘amber’ 
(see pome and amber); so called from its shape, 
pomatum, n., pomade. — ModL., fr. VL .pomum, 
‘apple’. See pomade. 

pombe, n., an African beer made from grain. — 
Swahili. 

pome, n., the characteristic fruit of the apple 
family. -— ME., fr. OF., ‘apple’ (F. pomme), fr. 
VL. poma (fern. sing, for orig. L. neut. pi.), 
‘apple’, fr. L. pomum , ‘fruit’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. It is possibly a contraction of *po - 
emom, and lit. means ‘something taken away, 
something plucked’, fr. pref. po- [occurring also 
in pond, ‘I place’, which stands for *po-s(i)no, 
and lit. means ‘I lay aside’; see position] and 
from a derivative of the verb emere, ‘to take’; 
see exempt. For sense development cp. Gk. xap- 
7 t 6<;, ‘fruit’, which is cogn. with L. carpere, ‘to 
pluck’. Cp. pommel, Pomona and the first ele- 
ment in pomology. * 
pomegranate, n. — ME. pomegarnet , pomgarnet, 
fr. OF .pome grenate (F. grenade ), fr. VL. pomum 
grdnatum, ‘pomegranate’, lit. ‘an apple with 
many grains or seeds’. See pome and grenade 
and cp. grain, garnet, granadilla. 
pomelo, n., 1) the shaddock; 2) the grapefruit. — 
Altered fr. Du. pompelmoes. The change of Du. 
pompelmoes to pomelo was prob. due to the 
influence of pome. Cp. pompelmous. Cp. also 
the second element in tangelo. 

Pomerania, n., a province of Prussia on the south 
coast of the Baltic Sea. — Fr. Slav, po more , ‘by 
the Sea’, For the first word see post- and cp. 
Prussia, for the second see mere, ‘the sea’. 
Derivatives: Pomerani-an, adj. and n. 
pomfret, n., a marine fish. — Fr. earlier pamflet , 
prob. fr. F. pample , fr. Port, pampo. 

Pomfret cake (Engl.) — Lit. ‘cake of Pontefract’ 
(pronounced Pomfret), from the name of a town 
in Yorkshire, England. The name Pomfret is 
said to derive from L. Ad Pontem Fractum 
(‘Beside a Broken Bridge’), in allusion to a 
broken bridge which was near the town, 
pomiculture, n., fruit culture. — Compounded 
of L. pomum, ‘fruit’, and cultura, ‘culture’. See 
pome and culture. 

pomiferous, adj., fruit-bearing. — Compounded 
of L. pomum, ‘fruit’ and L.ferre , ‘tb bear, carry’. 
See pome and -ferous. 

Pommard, n., a kind of fine red Burgundy wine. 
— Named from Pommar , south of Beaune, in 
France. 

pommel, n., a rounded knob. — ME. pomel , fr. 
OF. pomel (F. pommeau), dimin. of OF. pome 
(F .pomme), ‘apple’. See pome, and dimin. suff. -le. 
Derivatives: pommel, tr. v., pommel(l)~er, n. , 
pommel(l)-ing, n. 

pomologist, n., one skilled in pomology. — See 
next word and -ist. 

pomology, n., the art of fruit-growing. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. L. pomum, ‘fruit’, and Gk. -Xo- 
yioc, fr. -X6yog, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 
See -logy. 



Derivatives: pomolog-ic-al, adj., pomolog-ic-al- 
ly, adv. 

Pomona, n., the goddess of fruit in Roman my- 
thology. — L. Pomona , fr. pomum, ‘fruit’. See 
pome. 

Derivatives: pomon-al, pomon-ic, adjs. 
pomp, n. — ME., fr. OF. ( = F.) pompe, fr. L. pom- 

pa, fr. Gk. Tvo\ivrt], ‘a sending, solemn proces- 
sion’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to 7c£p,7rsiv, ‘to send 1 . Cp. pump, ‘a kind of shoe’, 
and apopemptic. 

pompadour, n., name of a kind of hairdress, a 
dress, a color etc. — Prop, in the style of the 
Marquise de Pompadour (1721-64). 
pompano, n., a kind of edible fish (Trachinotus). 

— Sp. pampano. 

Pompeian, adj., pertaining to Pompeii, a town in 
the south of Campania, destroyed by an erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 79 C.E. — L. Pompeianus, 
fr. Pompeii. For the ending see suff. -an. 
pompelmous, pompelmoose, n., a shaddock. — 
Du. pompelmoes (whence also F. pamplemousse ), 
lit. ‘a thick lemon’, fr. pompel, ‘thick’, and 
limoes ‘lemon’ (see lemon). Cp. pomelo, 
pomphojyx, n., 1) a vesicle; 2) a skin disease 
characterized by an eruption of vesicles (med.) 

— L., fr. Gk. 7rop.cp6Xu^, ‘bubble’, a compound 

whose first element derives fr, 7to[j.<p6t;, ‘blister’, 
which, together with ‘breath, blast, 

pustule’, is of imitative origin. The second ele- 
ment in K0|x<p6Xu^ is possibly rel. to the second 
element in olv6<pXui;, ‘given to drinking, drunk- 
en’, and to cpXuetv, ‘to boil over, bubble’, <pXcTv, 
‘to abound’, and cogn. with L .fluere, ‘to flow’. 
See fluent and cp. flimflam. 

pomphus, n., blister (med.) — Gk. ^0^.961;, 
‘blister’. See prec. word, 
pompier, pompier ladder, n., a fireman’s scaling 
ladder. — F. pompier , ‘fireman’, fr. pompe , 
‘pump’. See pump, ‘device for raising water’, 
pom-pom, n., a kind of automatic gun. — Of imi- 
tative origin. 

pompon, n., an ornament of feathers. — F., prob. 
of imitative origin. 

pomposity, n., pompousness. — ML. pompdsitds, 
fr. Late L. pomposus. See next word and -ity. 
pompous, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.) pompeux 
(fern, pompeuse), fr. Late L. pomposus, ‘pom- 
pous, stately’, fr. L. pompa. See pomp and -ous. 
Derivatives: pompous-ly, adv., pompous-ness, n. 
ponceau, n., the corn poppy; the poppy color. — 
F., fr. OF. poncel, a derivative of paon , ‘pea- 
cock’, fr. L. pavonem, acc. of pavo, ‘peacock’; 
see peacock. The corn poppy was called in 
French ponceau (lit. ‘peacock flower’) from the 
resemblance of its brilliant color to the bright* 
colored plumage of the peacock. For sense 
development cp. F. paon, used in some NF. 
dialects in the sense of ‘poppy’, 
ponceau, n., a culvert. — F., dimin. of pont, 
‘bridge’, fr. L. pontem , acc. of pons. See pons, 
pond, n., a small lake. — A var. of pound, ‘enclo- 
sure’ ; pond prop, means ‘water enclosed’. 
Derivatives: pond, tr. and intr. v., pond- age. n. 
poncho, n., a South-American cloak resembling a 
blanket. — Amer. Sp. poncho, an Araucan loan 
word. 

ponder, tr. and intr. v. — ME. ponder en, fr. 
MF. ponderer , fr. L. ponderare, ‘to weigh; to 
ponder, consider’, fr. pondus , gen. ponder is, 
‘weight’. See pound, ‘a weight’ and cp. ponder- 
able, imponderable, ponderance, preponderate. 
Derivatives: ponder-er , n., ponder-ing, adj., 
ponder -ing-ly, adv. 

ponderable, adj. — • Late L. ponderabilis, ‘that 
which can be weighed’, fr. L. ponderare, ‘to 
weigh’. See ponder and -able. Derivatives : pon- 
derability, n., ponder able-ness, n., ponderabl-y , 

adv. 

ponderance, n., weight (rare). — Formed with 
suff. -ce fr. L. ponderdns, pres. part, of ponde- 
rate, ‘to weigh’. See ponder, 
ponderate, tr. v., to ponder. — L. ponderdtus, pp. 
of ponderare , ‘to weigh’. See ponder and verbal 
suff. -ate, and cp. equiponderate, 
ponderation, n. — L. ponderatio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
weighing’, fr. ponderdtus, pp. of ponderare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 



ponderosity, n., weightiness. — ML . ponderdsitds, 
fr. Late L. ponderdsus, ‘weighty’, fr. L. pondus, 
gen. ponderis, ‘weight’. See next word and -ity. 
ponderous, adj., weighty. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) 
pondereux (fem. ponder euse), fr. Late L. ponde- 
rdsus, ‘weighty’, fr. L. pondus, gen. ponderis. 
See ponder and -ous. 

Derivatives: ponder ous-ly, adv., ponderous-ness, 
n. 

pone, n., maize flour cake. — Of Algonquian ori- 
gin. 

pone, n., an obsolete writ for removing a case 
from an inferior to a higher court (law). — L. 
pone, imper. of ponere , ‘to place'. See position. 
Ponera, n. pi., a genus of stinging ants (entomol.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. 7cov7]pdt, neut. pi. of 7rov7)p6<;, 
‘painful, distressed; bad, worthless’, fr. ttovo?, 
‘toil, labor’. See geoponic. 

pongee, n., a fine, soft, unbleached kind of silk. 

— Chin, pun-chi, ‘own loom’. 

Pongo, n., a genus of anthropoid apes. — Congo 
mpongt. 

poniard, n., a dagger. — MF. (= F.) poignard, 
formed, with change of suff., fr. OF. poignal, 
‘dagger’, prop, ‘anything grasped with the fist’, 
fr. poing, ‘fist’, fr. L. pugnus , ‘fist’. See pugna- 
cious and -ard. For sense development cp. L. 
pugnus, ‘fist’, pugndre, ‘to fight’, pugio , ‘dagger’. 
Derivative: poniard, tr. v. 
pons, n., a bridge (occurring in Latin phrases). — 
L. pons, gen. pontis, ‘bridge’, cogn. with 01. 
panthah, ’path, way’, Gk. 7 t6vto<;, ‘open sea’, 
Traroc (for *pntos ), ‘trodden way, path’, ttcct^co, 
‘I step’, fr. I.-E. base *pent- , ‘to go, pass; path, 
bridge’, whence also Goth .finpan, OE .ftndan, ‘to 
find’, prop, ‘to come upon’. See find and cp. 
words there referred to, Cp. also cispontine, 
transpontine. 

Pontederia, n., a genus of plants, the pickerel- 
weed (bot.) — ModL., named after Guilio Pon- 
tedera (1688-1757), professor of botany at Pa- 
dua. For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
Pontederiaceae, n. pi., the pickerelweed family 
(60/.) — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

pontederiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

pontifex, n., a member of the supreme college of 
priests in ancient Rome. — L., ‘Roman high 
priest, pontiff’, lit. ‘bridgemaker’, compounded 
of pons\ pontis , ‘bridge’, and facere, ‘to make’. 
The orig. meaning was perhaps ‘pathfinder, 
waymaker'. See pons and fact and cp. next word, 
pontiff, n., 1) a pontifex; 2) a Jewish high priest; 
3) a bishop; specif., the pope. — F. pontife, fr. 
L. pontifex, ‘high priest’. See prec. word, 
pontifical, adj., pertaining to a pontiff. — L. pon- 
tificalis, ‘of, or pertaining to, the high priest’, fr. 
pontifex, gen. -ficis, ‘high priest’. See pontifex 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: pontifical-ity, n., pontifical-ly, adj., 
pontificate (q.v.) 

pontificate, n., the dignity of a pontiff. — L. pon- 
tificals, ‘the office or dignity of a pontifex’, fr. 
pontifex , gen. -ficis. See pontifex and subst. suff. 
-ate. 

Derivative: pontificate , intr. v. 
pontificate, intr. v., to perform the functions of a 
pontiff. — ML. pontificdtus, pp. of pontificate, 
‘to perform the functions of a pontiff’, fr. L. 
pontifex, gen. pontificis. See pontifex and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

pontlevis, n., a term of manege. — F., prop, 
‘drawbridge’, fr. pont, ‘bridge’, and a derivative 
of lever, ‘to lift’, fr. L. levare. See pons and 
lever: 

ponton, n., pontoon. — F. ponton. See pontoon. 
pontonier,*n. — F. pontonnier . See pontoon and 
-ier. 

pontoon, n., a boat used to support a temporary 
bridge. — F. ponton, fr. L. pontdnem , acc. of 
ponto, ‘punt; floating bridge’, a derivative of 
pons, gen. pontis, ‘bridge’. See pons and -oon 
and cp. punt. 

Derivative: pontoon, tr. v., pontoon-ing, n. 
pontoon, n., a gambling game, resembling vingt- 
et-un. — Corruption of F. vingt-et-un , ‘twenty- 
one’. 
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pony, n., a small horse. — Scot. powney, fr. obsol. 
F. poulenet , ‘little foal’, dimin. of F. poulain, 
‘foal’, fr. Late L. pullanus , fr. L. pullus , ‘young 
animal, foal’. See pullet and cp. words there 
referred to. 

pood, n. , a Russian weight consisting of 40 Rus- 
sian lb. — Russ, pud, fr. L G.pund, which is bor- 
rowed fr. L. pondo, ‘by weight’, whence also 
Goth., OE. pund, OHG. pfunt. See pound, ‘a 
weight’. 

poodle, n., a breed of dog. — G. Pudel, shortened 
fr. earlier Pudelhund , prop, ‘a splashing dog’, fr. 
pudeln , ‘to splash in water’, which, like OE. 
pudd , ‘ditch, puddle’, is of imitative origin. Cp. 

puddle. 

poogye, n., a kind of Indian nose flute. — Hind. 
pugl 

pooh, interj. expressing contempt. — Imitative. 
Pooh-Bah, n., humorous name of a person that 
holds many offices. — Fr. Pooh-Bah , a charac- 
ter in Gilbert’s and Sullivan’s comic opera The 
Mikado . 

pooh-pooh, interj. of contempt. — Reduplication 
of the interjection pooh. 

Derivatives: pooh-pooh , n. and tr. and intr. 
.v. 

pool, n., a small body of water. — ME., fr. OE. 
pol , rel. to OFris., MLG. pol, Du. poel, OHG., 
MHG. pfuol , G. Pfuhl. These words are prob. 
cogn. with Alb. baVte , ‘swamp, mud’, OSlav. 
blato (for *bolto ), ‘marsh, mud’, Lith. bald , 
‘swamp’. 

pool, n., stakes in gambling. — Fr.F .poule, ‘hen’, 
also used as a slang term in the sense of ‘stakes 
in gambling’. F. poule derives fr. L. pulla, fern, 
of pullus , ‘young animal’. See pullet and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives : pool, tr. and intr. v., pool-er , n. 

poon, n., poon tree, a timber tree ( Calophyllum 
inophyllum). — Singhalese puna , fr. OI. punna- 
gah , which is of Dravidian origin; cp. Tamil 
punnai, Kanarese punnike , ‘poon tree’. 

poongee, phoongy, n., a Buddhist priest in Burma. 
— Burmese phungyi , fr. phun, ‘glory’, and gyi, 
‘great’. 

poop, n., the afterpart of a ship. — MF. (= F.) 
poupe , fr. OProvens. poppa, fr. L. puppis, ‘stern, 
poop’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. It. poppa, 
Sp. and Port, popa, which also derive fr. L. 
puppis. 

Derivatives: poop , tr. v., poop-ed, adj. 
poor, adj. and n. — ME. poure , povre , fr. OF. 
povre , poure (F. pauvre ), fr. L. pauper, ‘poor’, 
which stands for *pawo-pars and lit. means ‘he 
who acquires little’, fr. paucus, ‘little’, and the 
stem of parid , parire, ‘to bring forth, produce; 
to acquire, gain’. See pauper and cp. poverty. 
Impoverish. 

Derivatives: poorish , adj., poor-ling, n., poor-ly, 
adv., poor -ness, n. 

pop, intr. v., to make a short, quick sound; tr. v., 
to cause to pop ; n., a short quick sound. — Imi- 
tative. Cp. popple. 

Derivatives: popp-able, adj., popp-ing, adj. and 
n., popp-ish, adj. 

pop, n., father. — Short for poppa , a popular var. 
of papa. 

pop concert, also pop, n. — Short for popular 
concert. 

pope, n. — ME. pope, fr. OE. papa, fr. Eccles. L. 
papa, ‘bishop; pope', fr. L. papa, ‘father’. See 
papa, ‘pope’, and cp. papal, poplin. 

Derivatives: popedom (q.v.), pope-ling, n., pop- 
ery, n., pop-ish, adj., pop-ish-ly, adv., pop-ish- 
ness , n. 

popedom, n. — ME., fr. O'E.papdom, ‘papacy’, fr. 
papa, ‘pope’. See pope and -dom. 
popinjay, n., 1) orig., a parrot; 2) a wooden par- 
rot hung on a pole as a target (hist .) ; 3) a fop. — 
ME. papegay, papejay, papengay, fr. OF .papegai, 
papingai , fr. Sp. papagayo, fr. Ar. babagha , fr. 
W. African pampakei , a word of lmit. origin. 
The ending of popinjay was influenced by the 
noun jay. 

poplar, n. — ME. popler, poplere , fr. OF. poplier 
(F. peuplier), formed with suff. -ier (see -ier) fr. 
pople (also peuple ), ‘poplar’, fr. L. populus , of 
s.m., which is prob. cogn. with Gk. rrreX^a, 



Epidauric TteXea, ‘elm’. Cp. It. pioppo, Sp. 
chopo, MHG. (= G.) pappel, OSlav. topoli 
(dissimilated fr. *popoli), which all derive fr. L. 
populus. Cp. also Populus. 

Derivative: poplar-ed, adj. 
poplin, n., a corded fabric. — Obsol. F. papeline , 
fr. It. papalina, fem. of papalino , ‘papal’; so 
called because orig. made at Avignon while it 
was a papal residence (i.e. between 1309 and 
1408). F .popeline, ‘poplin’, is a loan word fr. E. 
poplin. See pope. 

popliteal, adj., pertaining to the ham ( anat .) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. poples , gen. 
poplitis , ‘ham’, which is of uncertain origin, 
poppet, n. — Earlier form of puppet, 
popple, intr. v., to bubble, ripple. — ME. poplen, 
of imitative origin. Cp. pop, ‘to make a short, 
quick sound’. 

popple, n., poplar (dial.) — ME. popul, fr. OE. 
popul-, fr. L. populus. See poplar, 
poppy, n. — ME, popy , fr. OE. popig, fr. earlier 
popxg, fr. VL. *papavum (whence also OF. 
paw), alt. of L. papaver, ‘poppy’. See Papaver. 
Derivative: popp-ied, adj. 
populace, n., the common people. — MF. (= F.), 
fr. It. popolaccio, formed with the pejorative 
suff. - accio , fr. popolo , ‘people’, fr. L. populus, 
of s.m. See next word. 

popular, adj. — L. popularis, ‘belonging to the 
people’ (whence also F. populaire ), fr. populus, 
‘people’. See people and adj. suff. -ar. 
Derivatives: popular-ism, n., popularity (q.v.), 
popular-ize , tr. v., popular -i z-a tion, n., popular - 
iz-er, n., popular-ly, adv., popular-ness , n. 
popularity, n. — F. popularity fr. L. popularita- 
tem, acc. of popularity , ‘popularity (but only in 
its subjective sense, i.e. ‘an effort to please the 
people’), fr. popularis. See prec. word and -ity. 
populate, tr. v., to people. — Late L. populatus , 
pp. of popular e , ‘to people’, fr. L. populus. See 
people and verbal suff. -ate. 
population, n. — Late L. populatio, gen. -onis, fr. 
L. populus , ‘people’. See people and -ation. 
Derivatives: population-al, adj., population-ist , 
n., population-ist -ic, adj. 

populism, n., the political theories of the ‘People’s 
Party’, in the U.S.A. — Formed fr. L. populus , 
‘people’ (see popular), and suff. -ism. 
populist, n., an adherent of populism. — See prec. 
word and -ist. 

populous, adj., full of people. — L. populosus , ‘a- 
houndingin people, populous’, fr. populus, ‘peo- 
ple’. See popular and -ous. 

Derivatives: populous-ly, ad populous-ness, n. 
Populus, n., a genus of plants, the poplar (bot.) — 
L. populus , ‘poplar’. See poplar, 
porbeagle, n., a kind of shark. — Of uncertain 
origin; perh. compounded of F. pore, ‘hog’ (see 
pork), and beagle. 

porcate, porcated, adj., having ridges between 
furrows (zool.) — Formed with adj. suff. -ate 
(resp. also -ed), fr. L. porca (for *prka), ‘ridge 
between furrows’, which is cogn. with OE.furh, 
OHG .furuh, ‘furrow’. See furrow, 
porcelain, n. — OF. (= F.) porcelaine , fr. It. por- 
cellana, orig. ‘the Venus shell’, a derivative of 
porcella, ‘sow’, fr. L. porcella , fem. of porcellus, 
‘a little pig’, which is a dimin. of porcus , ‘pig’; 
vulva’. The shell is so called from its resem- 
blance to the genital organs. See pork and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives : porcel(l)ain-(e)ous, porcel(l)an-eous, 
porcel(l)an-ian , porcel(l)an-ic, porcel(f)-an-ous , 
adjs porcel(l)-an-ize, tr. V., porcel(i)-an-iz-ation, 
n. 

porch, n. — ME .porche, fr. OF. (— F.) porche, fr. 
L. porticus, fr. porta, ‘entrance, door'. See port, 
‘gate’, and cp. portico. 

Derivative: porch-ed, adj. 
porcine, adj., pertaining to swine. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -in us) fr. L. porcus, 
‘hog, pig, swine’. See pork, 
porcupine, n. — ME. porkepyn , fr. OF. porc-espin , 
(F. porc-epic ), lit. ‘spiny hog’, fr. OProveng. 
porc-espin, fr. It. porco-spino, lit. ‘spiny hog’, fr. 
L. porcus, ‘hog’, and spina , ‘spine’. See pork and 
spine. 

pore, n., a minute opening. — ME. poore, pore. 



fr. MF. (= F.) pore, fr. L .porus, fr. Gk. u6po<;, 
‘passage, pore’, which is rel. to netpetv, ‘to 
pierce, run through’, fr.'I.-E. base *per-, ‘to 
lead across, drive across, traverse, pierce’., 
whence also L. portus, ‘harbor’, porta, ‘gate, 
door’. See fare, v. and cp. porism, the first ele- 
ment in Porifera and the second element in ma- 
drepore, millepore, multipore. Cp. also port, 
‘harbor’, port, ‘gate’. 

Derivative: por-ed , adj. 

pore, intr. v., to gaze. — ME. pouren, puren, of 
uncertain etymology. 

Derivative: por-er, n. 

porge, tr. v., to make (the meat of slaughtered 
beasts) ceremonially clean. — F. purger, ‘to 
cleanse, purify’, fr. L. purgdre. See purge, 
porgy, n., a perchlike food fish. — Avar, of pargo. 
Porifera, n. pi., a division of sponges (zool.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘bearing pores’, fr. porus, ‘pore’, 
and fero, ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See pore and 
-ferous. 

poriferous, adj., having pores. — See prec. word, 
poriform, adj. — Compounded of E. porus, ‘pore’ 
and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See pore and -form, 
porism, n., a kind of proposition in geometry. — 
Gk. 7ropiajj.a, gen. TtoptaptaTCx;, ‘deduction’, fr. 
Tiopi^eiv, ‘to provide a way, deduce’, fr. 7ropo<;, 
‘way, passage’. See pore and -ism. 

Derivatives: porismat-ic, porismat-ic-al, adjs., 
porismat-ic-al-ly, adv. 

pork, n.‘> — ME., fr. OF. pore, ‘pig, pig’s flesh’, fr. 
L. porcus, ‘pig’, which is rel. to Umbr. purka, 
porca (= L.porcds , ‘female swines, sows’, acc.), 
and cogn. with OSlav. prasq, ‘young pig’, Lith. 
pafSas, ‘pig’, OPruss. parstian, prastian, ‘young 
pig’, Mir. ore (for *pork ), ‘a little pig, young of 
an animal’, OHG. farh, farah, ‘pig’, OE .fearh, 
‘a young pig’. See farrow and cp. porcelain and 
the first element in porbeagle, porcupine, porpoise. 
Derivatives: pork-er, n., por&y, adj. 
pornographer, n. — See pornography and agential 
suff. -er. 

pornographic, adj. — See pornography and -ic. 

Derivative: pornographic-al-ly, adv. 
pomographist, n. — See next word and -ist. 
pornography, n., 1) description of prostitutes or 
prostitution; 2) obscene literature. — Lit. ‘a 
description of prostitutes’, compounded of Gk. 
Tcopv7), ‘harlot’, and -ypaqna, fr. ypdcq>eiv, ‘to 
write’. Gk. 7copv7), orig. meant ‘bought, pur- 
chased’, and is rel. to 7r£pv7)pu, ‘I sell’, prop. ‘I 
give for equal value’, 7cpia|j.at, ‘I buy’, prop. *1 
take for equal value’, and cogn. with L. par , 
‘equal’, pretium , ‘price’. See pair and cp. words 
there referred to. For the second element see 
-graphy. 

Derivatives: pornograph-ic, adj., pornograph-ic- 
al-ly , adv., pornograph-ist, n. 
porosity, n. — ML. porositas, fr. VL. *porosus. 
See next word and -ity. $ 
porous, adj., full of holes. — VL. *porosus t fr. L. 
porus, ‘passage’. See pore, n., and -ous. 
Derivatives: porous-ly, ad v., porous- ness, n. 
porphin, also porphine, n., a purple crystalline 
compound C 20 H 14 N 4 (chem.) — Coined fr. 
porph(yrin) and chem. suff. -in, resp. -ine. 
porphyrin, n., any of a group of derivatives of 
porphin, (chem.) — Coined fr. Gk. rropcptSpa, 
‘purple’ (see purple), and suff. -in. 
prophyrite, n. (petrogr.) — L. porphy rites, fr. Gk. 
TCOpcpupfTTj? (scil. Xi&o?), ‘a purple-colored 
stone’, fr. 7coptpupa, ‘purple’. See purple and 
subst. suff. -ite and cp. porphyry, 
porphyritic, adj., resembling porphyry. — Form- 
ed fr. porphyry with suff.,-itic. 
porphyrogenite, porphy rogenitus, n., born after his 
father’s accession to the throne ( Byzantine his- 
tory). — ML. porphy rogenitus , fr. Late Gk. 
mopcpupoy^vvTjTOi;, ‘born in purple’, which is 
compounded of Gk. -iropqjtipa, ‘purple’ (see 
porphyry), and yevvrjToq, ‘born’, verbal adj. of 
yevvav, ‘to bear’, fr. yewa, ‘birth, origin’, 
which is rel. to yevo ‘race, descent’ ; see por- 
phyry and genus. iThe word 7rop<pupoyevvir)To<; 
prop, meant ‘born in the porphyry-lined cham- 
ber of the Imperial palace at Byzantium’, 
porphyroid, n., a schistose, crystalline rock (miner- 
al.) — Compounded of next word and Gk. 
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-oei8rj<z, ‘like’, fr. e!So<;, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
porphyry, n. ( petrogr .) — ME. por fir ie, fr. OF. 
porfire (F. porphyre), fr. It. porfido, porfiro , fr. 
L. porphyrites. See porphyrite. 

Porpita, n., a genus of Siphonophora ( zool . ) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. Tt6pnt), ‘brooch’, which is rel. to 
TtepovY], ‘pin, brooch, buckle’. See peroneal, 
porpoise, n. — ME. porpeys, porpoys , fr. MF. 
porpeis, porpois, fr. porc-peis , lit. ‘pig fish’, com- 
pounded of pore (fr. L. porcus), ‘pig’, and peis 
(fr. L. piscis), ‘fish’, whence F. poisson , ‘fish’, 
prop, a diminutive. See pork and fish and cp. the 
second element in grampus. 

Derivative: porpoise , intr. v. 
porraceous, adj., leek-green. — L. porraceus, fr. 
porrum , ‘leek’, which is cogn. with Gk. 7tpdcoov 
(for*TCap<rov), ‘leek’. See prase and -aceous and 
cp. porridge, porrigo. 

porrect, tr. v., 1) to stretch out, extend; 2) Eccles. 
law) to tender, submit. — ME. porrecten, fr. L. 
porrectus, ppf. of porrigere, ‘to put forward, ex- 
tend’, fr. pref. por-, ‘forward, forth’, and regere , 
‘to make straight, lead, guide, conduct’. Pref. 
por- is rel. to pro, ‘before, for’; see 1st pro- and 
cp. pollicitation and words there referred to. 
For the etymology of regere see regent, adj. 
Derivative: porrect-ion , n. 
porrect, adj., stretched out, extended. — L. por- 
rect us, pp. of porrigere. See porrect, v. 
porridge, n. — A blend of pottage and ME./wr- 
ray , ieek broth’, fr. OF. poree, of s.m., fr. VL. 
*porrata , fr. L. porrum , ‘leek’. See prase and cp. 
porraceous. 

Derivative: porridg-y , adj. 
porriginous, adj., pertaining to porrigo. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ous fr. L. porrigo , gen. -inis. See 
next word. 

porrigo, n., eruption on the scalp ( med .) — L. 
porrigo, ‘dandruff’, rel. to porrum , ‘leek’. See 
porraceous. For sense development cp. F. poi - 
reau, porreau , ‘leek; wart’, 
porringer, n., a bowl for porridge. — A blend of 
earlier pottanger (fr. F. potager , a derivative of 
potage ), and porridge (q.v.) — For the intrusive 
n cp. harbinger , messenger, passenger, scavenger. 
port, n., harbor, haven. — ME., partly fr. OE. 
port, partly fr. OF. (= F.) port , which both 
derive fr. L. portus , ‘harbor’, orig. ‘entrance, 
passage’, which is rel. to norta. ‘gate, door’, and 
cogn. with Avestic p e r e tush , ‘passage, ford, 
bridge’, OW. rit, W. rhyd , ‘ford’, OE. ford, of 
s.m., fr. I.-E. base *per-, ‘to lead across, drive 
across, traverse, pierce’. See port, ‘to carry’, and 
cp. port, ‘gate’, portico, portolano, opportune, 
importunate, and the second element in passport. 
Cp. also ford. 

port, n., gate; opening in the side of a ship for 
loading cargo. — - OF. (= F.) porte, fr. L. porta, 
‘gate, door’, which is rel. to portus , ‘harbor’. See 
port, ‘harbor’, and cp. portal, Porte, Portulaca, 
purslane, and the first element in porthole, 
port, n., a kind of strong red wine. — Lit. ‘wine 
of Oporto\ a town in Portugal. Oporto (i.e. o 
porto) lit. means ‘the port’. See port, ‘harbor’, 
port, tr.v., to carry (a rifle or sword). — The 
word orig. meant ‘to bear, carry in general’. It 
derives fr. MF. (= F.) porter , ‘to bear, carry’, 
fr. OF., fr. L. portdre, for * por i tare, freq. of a 
supposed primitive verb * por ere, which is cogn. 
with OI. piparti , ‘brings over’, pdrdyati, ‘carries 
over’, Gk. 7rs'lpeiv (for *7repieiv), ‘to penetrate’, 
fr. I.-E. base *per ‘to lead across, drive across, 
traverse, pierce’, whence also Goth, faran, ‘to 
go’, OE. ferian, ‘to go; to carry’. See fare, v., 
and cp. port, ‘gate’, port, ‘harbor’, apport, com- 
port, deport, disport, export, import, portly, pur- 
port, rapport, report, sport, support, transport, 
and the first element in portmanteau, 
port, n., manner in which a person bears himself. 
— OF., fr. porter , ‘to bear, carry’, fr. L. portdre, 
of s.m. See port, v. 

port, n., the left side of a ship looking forward 
from stern to bow; larboard. — Either fr. port, 
‘gate; opening in the ship for unloading cargo’, 
or fr. port, ‘harbor’. 

portable, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) portable, fr. 
Late L. portabilis, ‘portable’, fr. L. portdre , ‘to 
carry’. See port, ‘to carry’, and -able. 



Derivatives: portable, n., portabil-ity , n ., port- 
able-ness , x\., por tabby, adv. 
portage, n., the act of carrying. — F., fr. VL. por - 
taticum, fr. L. portatus , pp. of portdre, ‘to carry’. 
See port, ‘to carry’, and -age. 

Derivative: portage , tr. and intr. v. 
portal, n., a gate. ME., fr. OF. portal (F. portail), 
fr. ML. portdle, prop. neut. of the L. ad ypor- 
talis, ‘pertaining to a gate’, used as a noun, fr. 
porta , ‘gate’. See port, ‘gate’. 

Derivative: portal{l)-ed, adj. 
portal, adj., pertaining to a fissure ( anat .) — L. 
portalis , ‘pertaining to a gate’. See portal, n. 
portamento, n., glide from one tone to another 
(mus .) — It., fr .portare, ‘to carry’, fr. L. portdre. 
See port, ‘to carry’, and -ment. 
portative, adj. — ME. portatif, fr. MF. (= F.) 
portatif (fern, portative), fr. L. portatus, pp. of 
portdre , ‘to carry’. See port, ‘to carry 1 , and 
-ative. 

portcrayon, n., a holder for crayons. — F. porte- 
crayon, compounded of porter , ‘to carry’, and 
crayon. See port, ‘to carry’, and crayon, 
portcullis, n. {fort.) — ME. portcoles, fr. OF. 
porte coleice (F. porte a coulisse ), lit. ‘a gliding 
door’, compounded of porte, ‘gate’, and coleice 
(F. coulisse ), rem. of OF. coleis, ‘gliding’, fr. 
VL. *colaticius , fr. L. colatus , pp. of colare, ‘to 
strain, filter’. See port, ‘gate’ and colander and 
cp. coulisse, cullis. 

Porte, n., in full the Sublime Porte, former title of 
the Ottoman Government. — F. Porte, in full la 
Sublime Porte , fr. It. la Porta Sublima, which is a 
loan translation of Arab. al-Bab al-Ali, ‘the 
High Gate’, title of the Ottoman court in Con- 
stantinople. 

porte-cochere, n., a large gateway for carriages. 
— F. porte-cocheres, ‘carriage gateway, main 
entrance’, compounded of porte, ‘gate, door’ 
and cochere, ‘pertaining to, or for, carriages’, 
fem. adj. formed fr. cache , ‘carriage’. See port, 
‘gate’, and coach. 

porte-monnaie, n., a purse. — F., compounded 
of porter , ‘to carry’ and monnaie, ‘money’. See 
port, ‘to carry’, and money, 
portend, tr. v., to be an omen of. — ME. porten- 
den , fr. L. por tender e, ‘to foretell, predict’, fr. 
por-, ‘foreward, forth’, and tendere, ‘to stretch’. 
Pref. por- is rel. to pro , ‘before, for’ ; see 1st pro- 
and cp. pollicitation and words there referred 
to. For the etymology of regere see tend, ‘to 
move in a certain direction’, 
portent, n., omen. — L. portentum , ‘sign, token, 
omen’, prop. neut. pp. of por tendere, ‘to fore- 
tell’. See prec. word. 

portentous, adj., ominous. — L. portentosus , 

‘ monstrous ;marvell ous’, fr. por tentum. See prec. 
word and -ous. 

Derivatives: portentous-ly, adv., portentous- 
ness, n. 

porter, n., a doorkeeper. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
portier, fr. Late L. portarius, ‘a doorkeeper’, fr. 
L. porta , ‘door’. See port, ‘gate’, and agential 
suff. -er. 

porter, n., a carrier. — ME. portour , fr..MF. por- 
teour (F. porteur), fr. L. portatorem , acc. of por- 
ta tor, ‘bearer, carrier’, fr. portatus, pp. of por- 
tdre, ‘to carry’. See port, ‘to carry’, and agential 
suff. -er. 

Derivatives : porter , tr. and intr. v., porter-age, n. 
porter, n., an inferior kind of ale. — Short for 
‘porter’s beer’; so called because preferably 
drunk by porters. See porter, ‘carrier’, 
portfire, n. — Formed fr. F. porte- feu, through 
the substitution of the E. word fire for its F. 
equivalent feu. Porte-feu lit. means ‘fire-carrier’. 
See port, ‘to carry’. (F .feu, ‘fire’, derives fr. L. 
focus. See focus.) 

portfolio, n. — Form earlier porto folio , fr. It. 
portafoglio , portafogli, lit. ‘carrier of leaves’, fr. 
portare (fr. L. portdre), ‘to carry’ and foglio (fr. 
L. folium), pi. fogli, ‘leaf’. See port, ‘to carry’, 
and folio. 

Porthetria, n., a genus of moths, the tussock moth 
{zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Trop^acop, ‘destroyer, 
ravager’, fr. ^opD-civ, ‘to destroy, ravage’, freq. 
of Ttep&siv, ‘to destroy’, which is of uncertain 
origin. For the ending se 1st suff. -ia. 



porthole, n. — Compounded of port, ‘gate ; open- 
ing in the side of a ship’, and hole, 
portico, n., a roof supported by columns; colon- 
nade. — It., fr. L. porticus, ‘colonnade, arcade, 
porch’, a derivative of portus, ‘entrance, harbori. 
See port, ‘harbor’, and cp. porch, which is a 
doublet of portico. 

portiere, n., door curtain. — F., ‘door, gate’, fr. 

VL. *portaria, fr. L. porta, ‘door’. See port, ‘gate’, 
portion, n. — ME. porcioun, fr. OF. porcion, por- 
tion (F. portion ), fr. L. portionem, acc. of portio, 
‘share, portion’, which stands for * part id , fr .pars, 
gen. partis, ‘part’. See part and- ion. According 
to A. Walde (Indogermanische Forschungen, 
vol. XXXIX p. 93) L. portio arose through the 
assimilation of the term pro * par tione to pro por - 
tione, ‘for (his) part or share’ (see proportion). 
Moreover, the change of *partid to portio 
might have also been furthered by the endeavor 
to avoid a confusion with partio , ‘a bearing, 
bringing forth’ (fr. parere). Cp. apportion, 
portion, tr. v. — ME. portionen , fir. OF. porcion- 
ner , portionner (F. portionner ), fr. porcion, por- 
tion. See portion, n. 

Derivatives: portion-able, adj., portion-al , adj., 
portion-al-ly , adv., portion-er , n., portionist 
(q.v.), portion-less, adj. t 

portionist, n., a student in a college who receives 
a certain allowance of food. — ML. portionista, 
‘a scholar receiving a certain portion of food’, 
fr. L. portio, gen. -ionis, ‘part, portion’. See 
portion, n., and -ist. 

Portland cement. — So called by its inventor, the 
English mason Joseph Aspdin, from the re- 
semblance of its color to Portland stone, i.e. 
stone quarried in the isle of Portland, Dorset- 
shire. 

portmanteau, n., a large traveling bag consisting 
of two compartments. — F. porte-manteau, lit. 
‘cloak bearer’, fr. porter , ‘to bear, carry’, and 
manteau , ‘cloak’. See port, ‘to carry’, and 

mantle. 

portmanteau word, another name for blend. — A 
term coined by Lewis Carroll (pseudonym for 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 1832-98) to denote 
the words coined by him through the combina- 
tion of two words. 

portolano, n., a mariner’s book containing de- 
scriptions of harbors, etc. — It., lit. ‘pilot’, fr. 
porto , ‘harbor’; see port, ‘harbor’. For the It. 
suff. -lano cp. ortolano, ‘kitchen gardener’, fr. 
orto, ‘kitchen garden’. 

portrait, n. — MF. (= F.), prop. pp. of portraire, 
pourtraire , ‘to draw, design’. See portray. 
Derivatives: portrait-ist , n., portraiture (q.v.) 
portraiture, n., the art of portraiting; a portrait; 
a collection of portraits. — ME. purtreiture, fr. 
MF. portraiture , fr. portrait. See prec. word and 
-ure. 

portray, tr. v. — ME. portraien, fr. MF. portraire, 
‘to draw, design’, fr. L. protrahere , ‘to draw 
forth’, fr. pro, ‘forward, forth’, and trahere, ‘to 
draw’. See 1st pro-, and tract and cp. protract. 
Derivatives: portray-al, n., portray-er , n., por- 
tray -ist, n. 

portreeve, n., mayor, bailiff. — ME. portereve , 
por tr eve, fr. OE. portgerefa , ‘mayor of a town’, 
fr. OE. port , ‘gate, harbor, town’, and gerefa, 
‘magistrate’. See port, ‘harbor 1 , and reeve, ‘bail- 
iff’. 

portress, also porteress, n., a female doorkeeper. 

— Formed fr. porter, ‘doorkeeper’, with suff. 
-ess. 

Portuguese man-Df-war, any hydrozoans of the 
genus Pharsalia. — So called from their sail- 
like crest which enables them to float on the sea. 
Portulaca, n., a genus of plants, the purslane 
{bot.) — L. ModL. Portulaca , fr. portulaca , a 
derivative of portula, ‘a small door 1 , dimin. of 
porta, ‘gate, door’. See port, ‘gate’ and cp. 
purslane. 

Portulacaceae, n. pi., the purslane family {bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

portulacaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

posada, n., an inn. — Sp., ‘home, lodging’, fr. 
posar, ‘to repose, rest; to lodge’, fr. L. pausare. 
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See pose, ‘to place’. 

posaune, n., 1) a trombone (mwi.); 2) a reed stop 
on an organ. — G. Posaune , fr. OF. boisine, 
buisine , fr. L. bucina , for *bou-cana , ‘an in- 
strument made from the horn of an ox’, com- 
pounded of bos, gen. bovis, *ox\ and canere, ‘to 
sing’. See buccinator. 

pose, tr. and intr. v., to place, propose. — ME. 
posen, fr. OF. (= F.) poser, ‘to halt, rest; to put, 
place’, fr. VL. pausdre , ‘to halt, pause’ (whence 
also It .posare, ‘to rest, stand; to put, place’, Sp. 
posar, ‘to repose, rest; to lodge', fr. pausa , 
‘stop, cessation' (see pause); influenced in mean- 
ing by an association 4n Late L. with L .pos-, the 
stem of pos-ui and pos-itus , perfect, resp. pp., of 
ponere, ‘to put, place’ (see position). Cp. appose, 
depose, juxtapose, repose. Cp. also posada. 
Derivative: pos-er, n. 

pose, n., attitude. — F., fr. poser , ‘to place’. See 
pose, ‘to place’. 

Derivative: pose-y, adj. 

pose, tr. v., to embarrass, puzzle. — Shortened 
fr. oppose. 

Derivative: pos-er, n., a puzzling question. 
Poseideon, n., name of the 6th month of the Attic 
Greek calendar (corresponding to December- 
January). — Gk. IloaetSccov, lit. ‘month dedi- 
cated to Poseidon’, fr.nocsi&fuv. See next word. 
Poseidon, n., the god of earthquakes and of the 
sea in Greek mythology. — L. Poseidon , fr. Gk. 
IloaeiSwv (Dor. IIoTStSav), which is of uncer- 
tain origin. According to Wilamowitz the name 
rioCTEiSciv is compounded of roc tc, ‘master’, 
and 8a, a secondary form of y9j, ‘earth’ (see po- 
tent and Deraeter), hence lit. means ‘master of 
the earth'. 

poseur, n., one who poses. — F., fr. poser , ‘to 
pose’. See pose, ‘to place’, 
posit, tr. v., to assert. — L. posit us, pp. of pond , 
ponere , ‘to place’. See next word, 
position, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. positionern, acc. 
of posit id, ‘a placing, setting, situation, posi- 
tion’, fr. posit us, pp. of pond, ‘I put, place, lay’, 
which is a contraction of *pozno , from *po- 
s(i)no , lit. ‘I lay aside’, fr. pref. po- and sind , ‘I 
set down, leave’. See site and cp. component, 
compose, composition, compost, compound, con- 
traposition, depone, deposit, dispose, disposition, 
entrepot, exposition, expound, imponent, impose, 
imposition, impost, ‘task’, impost, ‘upper part of a 
pillar', impostor, interposition, juxtaposition, op- 
ponent, oppose, oviposit, pone, ‘an obsolete writ’, 
positive, post of a soldier, post for conveying let- 
ters, posture, praepostor, prepositor, priest, pro- 
ponent, propose, proposition, propound, provost, 
purpose, repository, superpose, suppose, supposi- 
tion, suppository, transpose. For po-, the prefix 
of *po-s(i)no, cp. polish, pome. 

Derivatives: position, tr. v., position-al, adj. 
positive, adj. — ME .posit if, fr. OF-. (= F.) positif 
(fem. positive ), fr. L. posit ivus, ‘settled by agree- 
ment’ (opposed to ndturalis , ‘natural’), fr. posi- 
tus , pp. of ponere , ‘to place’. See position and 
-ive and cp. dispositive, expositive. 

Derivatives: positive, n., positive-ly , adv., posi- 
tive-ness, n., positivism (q.v.), positivist (q.v.), 
positiv-ity , n. 

positivism, n., the philosophical system of Augus- 
te Comte. — F. positivisme , coined by Auguste 
Comte (1798-1857) fr. positif, fem. positive. See 
prec. word and -ism. 

positivist, n., an adherent of positivism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: positivist-ic, adj., posit i vis t-ic-al-ly, 
adv. 

positron, n., a positively charged electron (phys. 
and chem.) — Coined from the abbreviation of 
/>os/(tive) (electron. 

posologist, n., a compounder of doses. — See 
next word and -ist. 

posology, n., the science of doses ( med .) — F. 
posologie, compounded of Gk. tzogoc,, ‘how 
much’, and -Xoy£a, fr. -X8 yo?, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. The first element derives fr. I.-E. 
base *q w o-, whence also L. qul, quae, quod , 
‘which’, quis ?, ‘who?’, quid'], ‘what?’, OI. kdti, 
Hitt, kuwatta, L. quot, ‘how many ?’. See what, 



who and cp. quod, quid. For the second element 
see -logy. 

Derivatives: posolog-ic-al, adj., posolog-ist, n. 
posse, n,, 1) possibility; 2) short for posse comita - 
tus. — ML. posse, ‘power’, fr. L. posse, ‘tQ be 
able’, infin. of possum, ‘I can, am able’. See pos*- 
sible. 

posse comitatus, the power of the county (law). — 
ML./>ojje comitatus, fr .posse, ‘power’ (see prec. 
word), and gen. of comitatus, ‘county’, fr. L. 
comitdtust ‘escort, retinue’. See county, 
possess, tr. v. — ME. possessen, fr. OF . possessier, 
fr. L. possessus , pp. of possidere, ‘to possess’, 
which stands for *pots-sidere, lit. ‘to sit as a 
master’. The first element is a contraction of 
potis, ‘able, mighty, powerful’, whence potens , 
gen. potentis , ‘able, capable’, possum (for potis 
sum), ‘I am able’ ; see potent and cp. words there 
referred to. The second element is rel. to sedere , 
‘to sit’, sidere , ‘to sit down’. See sedentary. 
Derivatives: possess-ed, adj., possession (q.v.), 
possessive (q.v.), possessor (q.v.) 
possession, n. — ME. possessioun , fr. OF. (== F.) 
possession, fr. L. possessionem, acc. of possessid, 
‘a possessing, possession’, fr. possessus, pp. of 
possidere . See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: possession, intr. v., possession-al , 
adj., possession-ary, adj., possession-ed, adj. 
possessive, adj. — MF. (— F.) possessif (fem. 
possessive ), fr. L. possesslvus, ‘relating to pos- 
session, possessive*, fr. possessus, pp. of possi- 
dere ; see possess and -ive. L. possesslvus was 
coined by the Roman rheto/ician Marcus Fa- 
bius Quintilianus (cca 35-cca 95 C.E.) to trans- 
late Gk. xT7]Ttx6t;, ‘acquisitive; possessive’ (fr. 
xto-cHou, ‘to get for oneself, acquire’). 
Derivatives: possessive , n., possessiv-al, adj., 
possessive-ly , adv., possessive-ness, n. 
possessor, n. — ME. possessour , fr. MF. (= F.) 
possesseur, fr. L. possessorem, acc. of possessor , 
‘possessor’, fr. possessus, pp. of possidere. See 
prec. word and agential suff. -or. 
possessory, adj. — Late L. possessorius, ‘relating 
to possession’, fr. L. possessor . See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: possessor i-ness, n. 
posset, n., a drink of hot milk curdled with ale or 
wine. — ME. poshote , of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: posset, tr. and intr. v. 
possibilist, n., an adherent of a political party 
which aims only at the realization of what is 
immediately possible. — F. possibiliste, fr. Sp. 
posibilista, fr. posible, ‘possible’, fr. L. possibilis . 
See possible and -ist. 

possibility, n. — ME. possibilite , fr. OF. possi- 
bilite (F. possibilite), fr. L. possibilitatem , acc. of 
possibilitas, fr. possibilis. See next word and 

-ity. 

possible, adj. — F., fr. L. possibilis, ‘possible’, fr. 
possum, T am able'. See possess and -ible. 
Derivatives: possible, n., possible-ness, n., pos- 
sibl-y , adv. 

’possum, n. — Aphetic for opossum, 
post, n., pillar. — ME., fr. OF., fr. L. postis , 
‘doorpost’, for *por-stis , lit. ‘standing out’, 
which is cogn. with OI. pr-$tham, ‘back, roof, 
peak’, Avestic par-shti (dual), ‘back’, Gk. na- 
<rca<;, gen. TtacxaSo; (fr. *7rapaTa8-), a col- 
lateral form of 7rapaOTa<;, gen. irapaaTctSoq, 
‘porch in front of the house, colonnade’, MHG. 
virst, ‘ridgepole’, Lith. piFstas, OSlav. pristu , 
prustd, ‘finger’, lit. ‘something standing out’, 
OHG. first, MHG. virst, G. First, ‘ridgepole’, 
MDu. verste, vorst, OS. first, OE .fierst, first, of 
s.m. See 1st pro- and state. 

Derivative: post, tr. v. 

post, n., the place where a soldier is stationed. — 
MF. (= F.) poste, fr. It. pos to, fr. VL. pos turn, 
fr. L. positum, neut. pp. of ponere, ‘to put, 
place’. See position. 

Derivative: post, tr. v. 

post, n., office for conveying letters. — MF. 
(= F.) poste, fr. It. posta, fr. VL. posta, whose 
original meaning was ‘a place where men are sta- 
tioned for the conveyance of messages or let- 
ters’, fr. L. (mansio) posita, ‘a fixed halting place 
or station', fem. pp. of ponere , ‘to put, place’. 
See position and cp. prec. word. Cp. also pos- 



tilion, poste restante. 

Derivatives: post, intr. and tr. v., post-age, n., 
post-al, adj pottal-ly, adv. 
post, adv., with post horses ; rapidly. — From the 
phrase to ride post, abbreviation of to ride in 
post. See post, ‘office for conveying letters’, 
post-, pref. meaning ‘behind, after’. — L., fr. post, 
‘behind, after’, 1 lr. earlier *pos-ti , cogn. with 
Toch. B postam , ‘after’, Arm. S st , ‘after’, Arca- 
dian and Cypriote tco;, Dor. tcoti, ‘toward, to, 
near, close by’, OSlav. po, ‘behind, after’, poz- 
du, ‘lat c (adj.), poz-de, ‘late’ (adv.), Lith./?di, ‘at, 
by’; fr, I.-E. *pos-, enlargement of *po-, whence 
Gk. 6ltz6, ‘from’, L. ab, ‘away from’. Cp. OI. 
pas-ca, Lith. pasa-kui, pas-kut (which prob. stand 
for I.-E. *pos-q w o), ‘behind, after’. See ab, apo- 
and cp. posterior, postilion. Cp. also the pref. in 
polatouche and in Pomerania, Prussia, 
postdate, tr. v., to assign (to a document) a date 
later than the real date. — Compounded of post- 
and date, v. See date, ‘point of time’, 
postdate, n., a date assigned (to a document) later 
than the real date. — Compounded of post- and 
date, ‘point of tiriie’. 

postdiluvial, adj., later than the deluge. — Com- 
pounded of post- and diluvial. Cp. next word, 
postdiluvian, n., one living after the diluvial epoch. 

— Compounded of post- and diluvian. Cp. prec. 
word. 

posteen, n., an Afghan leathern pelisse (Anglo- 
indian). — Pers. pos tin, ‘of leather’, fr. post, 
‘hide, leather', which is rel. to Pehlevi post, 
Avestic pqsto, of s.m. 

poster, n., bill, placard. — Formed fr. post, ‘pil- 
lar’, with suff. -er. 

poste restante, 1) a direction on mail asking that 
it be held at the post office until called for; 2) a 
post-office department in charge of such mail. 

— F., ‘remaining post’. For the first word see 
3rd post. F. restante is fem. of restant, pres. part, 
of rester , ‘to remain’; see rest, ‘to remain’. 

posterior, adj., later, subsequent. — L., compar. 
of posterus t ‘coming after, following, later’, 
cogn. with Lith. pdstaras , ‘the last, the hind- 
most’. L. poster us is a derivative of the prep. 
post , ‘after’ (as Lith. pdstaras, derives fr. Lith. 
pas, ‘at, by’). See post- and cp. postern, pre- 
posterous, a posteriori. 

Derivatives: posterior , n., posterior-ic, adj., 
posterior-ic-al-ly, adv., posterior-ist-ic , adj., 
posterior-ist-ic-al-ly, adv., posteriority (q.v.), 
posterior-ly, adv. 

posteriority, n., the quality or state of being later. 

— F. posteriority, fr. ML. posterioritatem , acc. 
of posterioritas, fr. L. posterior, ‘later’. See prec. 
word and -ity. 

posterity, n., 1) descendants; 2) all succeeding 
generations. — ME. posterite, fr. MF. (= F.) 
posterite , fr. L. posteritdtem, acc. of posteritds , 
fr. posterus , ‘coming after’. See posterior and -ity. 
postern, n., 1) formerly, a back door or gate; 2) a 
hidden entrance; 3) a way of escape. — ME. 
posterne, fr. OF. posterne (F .poterne), fr. earlier 
posterle, fr. Late L .posterula, ‘a small door, back 
door’, dimin. of L. (jdnua) postera; i back door’, 
fem. of posterus , ‘coming after, following’. See 
posterior. 

Derivative: postern, n. 

poster©-, combining form meaning ‘posterior 
and’. — Fr. L. posterus , ‘coming after’, fr. post , 
‘after’. See post-, posterior, 
postexilian, adj., pertaining to the time subse- 
quent to the Babylonian captivity. — Formed 
fr. pref. post-, L. exilium (see exile) and suff. -an. 
postexilic, adj., postexilian. — See prec. word and 
-ic. 

postfrontal, adj., situated behind the frontal bone 
(anat.) — Formed fr. post- and frontal, 
postglacial, adj., subsequent to the glacial period 
(geol.) — Formed fr. post- and glacial, 
postgraduate, n., a student taking a course after 
his graduation; adj., pertaining to studies pur- 
sued after graduation. — Formed fr. post- and 
the noun graduate. 

posthaste, adv., n., and adj. — Compounded of 
post, adv., and haste. 

posthumous, adj. — L. posthumus, alteration of 
postumus, ‘the last; late born’, prop, superl. of 
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post , ‘after’, whence also the compar. posteriory 
see posterior. The spelling with h is due to a con- 
fusion of the superlative suff. -umus in postumus 
with L. humus , ‘earth’, whence humdre , ‘to cover 
with earth, to bury’. L. postumus was spelled 
Late L. posthumus and explained as ‘born after 
the father is buried’. For E. -ous, as equivalent 
to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: posthumous-ly , adv., posthumous- 
ness, n. 

postiche, n., I) adj., counterfeit; artificial; 2) n., a 
counterfeit; something artificial. — F., fr. It. 
posticcio , aphetic form of apposticcio, lit. ‘added 
to’, fr. Late L. appositicius, ‘(something) added’, 
fr. L. appositus, pp. of apponere , ‘to add’, fr. ad- 
and ponere, ‘to put, place’. See position and cp. 
apposite. 

posticous, adj., situated behind, posterior. — L. 
posticus , ‘hinder’, fr. post, ‘after’. See post-. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
postil, also postille, n., a marginal explanatory 
note, esp. in the Bible. — ME. postille, fr. MF. 
(= F.) postille, fr. ML. postilla, which prob. 
stands for L. post ilia (scil. verba textus ), ‘after 
those words of the text’, fr. post, ‘after’, pi. of 
illud, neut. of /7/e, ‘that’. See post- and ille and 
cp. apostil. 

postil, tr. v., to write marginal notes in (a text, 
esp. that of the Bible). — ME . posdlen, fr.-MF. 
postiller , fr. ML. postil lore, fr. postilla. See 
postil, n. 

postilion, postillion, n. — F. postilion , fr. It. posti- 
glione , a derivative of posta, ‘post’. See post, 
‘office for conveying letters’, 
postliminy, n., the right of persons who had been 
taken captive to return to their former status. — 
L. postliminium , ‘the right of a prisoner of war 
to resume his former privileges’, lit. ‘return be- 
hind one’s threshold’, fr. post, ‘behind, after’, 
and Ilmen, gen. liminis, ‘threshold’. See post- and 
limen. 

Derivative: postlimin-ary , adj. 
postmaster, n., an official in charge of a post 
office. — Compounded of post, ‘office for con- 
veying letters’ and master. 

Derivative: postmaster-ship , n. 
postmaster, n., one of the scholars at Merton 
College, Oxford. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: postmaster-ship, n. 
postmeridian, adj., pertaining to the afternoon. — 
L. postmerididnus, ‘in the Afternoon’, fr. post 
meridiem , ‘after noon’. See next word, 
post meridiem, after noon. — L., fr. post, ‘after’, 
and acc. of meridies , ‘midday, noon’. See post- 
and meridian and cp. ante meridiem, 
post-mortem, adj., occurring after death. — L. 
post mortem , ‘after death’, fr. post, ‘after’ (see 
post-), and acc. of mors, ‘death’ (see mortal). * 
post-mortem, n. — Short for post-mortem exam- 
ination. 

postnatal, adj., occurring after birth. — Formed 
fr. post- and natal. Cp. next word and prenatal, 
postnatus, pi. postnati, born after an important 
historical event. — L., ‘bom after’, fr. post- and 
natus (pi. nati), pp. of nasci, ‘to be bom’. See 
natal. 

postnuptial, adj., happening after marriage. — 
Formed fr. post-, and nuptial. Cp. antenuptial. 
Derivative: postnuptial-ly, adv. 
post-obit, adj., made after death, effective after 
death. — Shortened fr. L. post obitum, ‘after 
death’, fr .post, ‘after’, and acc. of obitus , ‘death’. 
See post- and obit. 

post-obit, n. — Short for post-obit bond. 
postorbital, adj., situated behind the orbit of the 
eye {anat. and zool.) — Formed fr. post-, orbit 
and adj. suff. -al. 

postpartum, adj., occurring after childbirth. — 
Fr. L. post par turn, ‘after birth’, fr. post, ‘after’ 
(see post-), and acc. of partus , ‘a bearing, bring- 
ing forth’, fr. partus , pp. of par dr e, ‘to bring 
forth’. See parturient. 

postpone, tr. v. — L. postponere, ‘to put after, 
place after, to postpone’, fr. post- and ponere 
(pp. positus ), ‘to put, place’. See position. 
Derivatives: postpon-able, adj., postpone-ment, 
n., postpon-er, n. 

postposition, n., the act of placing after. — 



Formed with suff. -ion fr. L, postpositus, pp. of 
postponere. See prec. word, 
postposition, n., a word placed after an other. — 
Formed fr. post- and position, on the analogy of 
preposition. 

Derivative: postposition-al , adj. 
postpositive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
postpositus, pp. of postponere . See postpone. 
Derivatives : postpositive, n ,,postpositive-ly, adv. 
postprandial, adj., after dinner. — Formed fr. 
post-, L. prandium , ‘midday meal’, and suff. -al. 
See prandial and cp. anteprandial, 
postscript, n. — L. postscriptum, ‘written after’, 
neut. pp. of postscribere, ‘to write after’, fr. 
post- and scribere, ‘to write’. See scribe and cp. 
script. 

postulant, n., 1) one who requests; 2) one who 
seeks admission to a religious order. — F., fr. L. 
postulantem , acc. of postulans, pres. part, of 
postulare. See next word and -ant. 

Derivative: postulant-ship, n. 
postulate, tr. v., to claim; to take for granted. — 
L. postuldtus , pp. of postulare, ‘to ask, demand, 
request’, fr. *posc-tos, pp. of posed, poscere , ‘to 
ask urgently, demand’, fr. *porc-sco, which 
stands for *pr{k)-sko [inchoative of base *pe - 
rek-, *perk-, *prk- t ‘to ask (questions), to re- 
quest’], and corresponds to 01. prechad, Aves- 
tic p e r i said, ‘interrogates’, Toch. A praksa(m ), 
‘I request’. Arm. hard, ‘I interrogated’ (whence 
the present harcanem, ‘I interrogate’), OHG. 
forskon (whence MHG. vorschen, G. forschen), 
‘to search, inquire’. For further derivatives of 
base *perek-, *perk- *prk- see pray, 
postulate, n., a self-evident proposition. — L. 
postuldtum, ‘demand, request’, prop, ‘that which 
is requested’, neut. pp. of postulare. See postu- 
late, v. 

postulation, n. — ME. postulacion, fr. MF. 
(= F.) postulation, fr. L. postulationem, acc. of 
postulado, ‘a demadding, requiring’, fr. postu- 
ldtus, pp. of postulare. See postulate, v., and -ion. 
Derivative: postulation-al, adj. 
postulatum, n., a postulate, — L. See postulate, n. 
posture, n. — F., fr. It. postura, ‘position,, pos- 
ture’, fr. L.p 0 jif«ra,‘position, posture, situation’, 
fr. positus, pp. of ponere. See position and -ure. 
Derivative: postur-al, adj. 
posy, n., I) orig. a motto inside a ring; 2) a 
bouquet. — Contraction of poesy, 
pot, n., a round vessel. — ME., fr. OE. pott, fr. 
Vlu.pottus (whence also MDu., Ou.pot, F .pot), 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. potage, poteen, 
potiche, pottage, pottle, putty, the first element 
in potash, potsherd, and the second element in 
hotchpot. Cp. also porridge. 

Derivatives: pot , tr. and intr. v., pott-ed, adj., 
potter, n. (q.v.), pott-ing, n. 
pot, n., a deep hole {Scot, and dial. E.) — ME. 
pot, ‘hole’. Cp. Swed. dial, pott, putt. Cp. also 
the first element in pothole, 
potable, adj., drinkable. — Late L. pdtdbilis, 
‘drinkable’, fr. L. potare, ‘to drink’. See potion 
and -able. 

Derivatives: potable , n., potabil-ity, n., potable- 
ness, n. 

potage, n., a thick soup. — F., ‘soup, broth’, 
formed fr. pot, ‘pot’, with suff. -age. See pot and 
cp. pottage. 

potam-, form of potamo- before a vowel, 
potamic, adj., pertaining to rivers. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. Trorapoq. See next word, 
potamo-, before a vowel potam-, combining form 
meaning ‘river’. — Fr. Gk. :roTap6s, ‘river’, lit. 
‘that which moves downward, that which flows’, 
fr. I.-E. base * pet-, ‘to fly, to fall upon’, whence' 
also 7tf TtTEtv, ‘to fall*. See feather and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in hippopotamus, Mesopotamia. 
Potamogeton, n., a genus of plants occurring in 
quiet waters^ the pond weed {hot.) — L. pota- 
mogeton, ‘pondweed’, fr. Gk. TroTapoyciircov, 
which is compounded of 7TOTap6s, ‘river’ (see 
potamo-), and yeircov, ‘neighboi’, which is of 
unknown etymology; so called in allusion to its 
place of growth. 

potamology, n., the study of rivers. — Com- 
pounded of potamo- and Gk. -XoyLa, fr. -Xoyo?, 



‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
potash, n. — Orig. pi. potashes , fr. Du. potaschen 
(now potas) (whence also G. Pottasche, Dan. 
potaske, Swed. pottaska ), lit. ‘ashes in the pot’, 
so called because originally obtained from veg- 
etable substances burnt in a pot; see pot, ‘a 
round vessel’, and ash, ‘dust’. French potasse 
and It. potassa are-Teut. loan words. 
Derivatives: potash, tr. v., potask-ery, n. 
potass, n., potash, potassa, potassium. — F. po- 
tasse. See potash. 

potassa, n., potassium monoxide. — A ModL. 
word formed fr. potash (q.v.) 
potassamide, n., potassium amide, KNH S {chem.) 

— Short for potassium amide. 

potassium, n., a metallic alkaline element {chem.) 

— ModL., coined by the English chemist Sir 
Humphrey Davy (1778-1829) fr. ML. potassa. 
Latinized form of potash (q.v.) See also potass. 
For the ending see 2nd suff. -ium. 

Derivatives: potass-ic, adj potassi-ferous, adj, 

potation, n., drinking. — ME. potadoun, fr. OF. 
potacion, fr. L. pdtdddnem, acc. of potdtid, ‘a 
drinking’, fr. potatus, pp. of potare, ‘to drink’. 
See potion and -ation. 

potato, n. — Sp. patata , ‘potato’, a var. of batata, 
‘sweet potato’, fr. Taino batata. Cp. batata, 
poteen, potheen, n., in Ireland, whisky distilled il- 
licitly. — Ir. poitin, ‘a little pot’, formed fr. E. 
pot, ‘a round vessel’, with dimin. suff. -in 
(whence E. -een). 

potence, n., gallows. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
potence , ‘power, support, crutch, gallows’, fr. 
potentia, ‘power, might’, fr, potens , gen. -ends; 
see potent and -cy. L. potentia is prop, loan 
translation of Gk. 8tivapi<;. 
potence, n., potency. — OE. potence, ‘power’. See 
prec. word. 

potency, n. — L. potentia, ‘power’, ft. potens, gen. 
- entis . See next word and -cy and cp. potence (in 
both senses). 

potent, adj. — L. potens, gen. potentis , ‘able, 
mighty, powerful’, pres. part, of posse (for pods 
esse), ‘to be able’, fr. pods, ‘able, capable, 
powerful’, which is cogn. with OI. padh, 
‘master, husband’, Toch. A pats, ‘husband’, 
Gk. Tzbaic, (for *7 t6tk;) ) ‘husband’, Lith. pads, 
pats, ‘husband’, Lith. pats, Lett, pats, Hitt, pat, 
‘self’, Alb. pata , ‘I had’ (imperf.) pase, ‘had’ 
(pp.) and the second element in Goth, brup- 
faps, ‘bethrothed, fianc6\ and in L. hospes (for 
*hosd-pots), ‘visitor, guest’, OSlav. gospodi 
‘lord, master’. Cp. potence, power, puissant, and 
the first element in possess. Cp. also the first ele- 
ment in padishah, Poseidon, and the second ele- 
ment in despot, hospital, host, ‘landlord’, Pra- 
japati. 

potentate, n., a powerful person; ruler, prince. — 
L .potentatus, ‘power, rule’, Tr. potens, gen. -ends. 
See potent, and subst. suff. -ate. 
potentia], adj. — ME .potencial, fr. Late L.poten - 
dalis, ‘having power’, fr. potentia. See potency, 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives : potential, n., potendal-ity,potendal- 
ize, potendal-iz-adon , n. 

potentiate, tr. v., to endow with power. — Form- 
ed on the analogy of G. potenzieren fr. L. po- 
tentia (see potency) with verbal suff. -ate. 
Potentilla, n., a genus of plants, the cinquefoil 
{bot.) — ModL., a dimin. formed fr. L. potens, 
gen. -ends, ‘able, mighty, powerful’ (see potent) ; 
so called in allusion to the medicinal powers of 
the Potentilla anserina, 

potentiometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the electrical potential {electr.) — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. potentia, ‘power’, and Gk. peTpov, 
‘measure’. See potency and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

Poterium, n., a genus of plants of the rose fam- 
ily {bot.) — L. poterium, ‘a drinking vessel; 
name of a plant (prob. the astragalus)’, fr. Gk. 
tcottjpiov, dimin. of rroT7)p, ‘a drinking vessel’, 
fr. I.-E. base *po{i)~, ‘to drink’. See potion and 
cp. the second element in Hydropotes. 
potheen, n. — See poteen. 

pother, n., disturbance, confusion. — Of un- 
known origin. 
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Derivative: pother , tr. v., to confuse, 
pothole, n., a deep hole. — Compounded of pot, 
‘a deep hole’, and hole. 

Pothos, n., personification of desire in Greek 
mythology. — Gk. lit. ‘a longing, 

yearning’, fr. I.-E. base *g w edh , whence also 
ON. ged, ‘passion’, OPers. jadiydmiy , *1 ask, re- 
quest’, OSlav. zgzdQ, ‘I desire', Lith. gedu, ‘I 
long for’. 

potiche, n., a kind of Chinese vase. — F., a 
derivative of pot. See pot, ‘a round vessel’, 
potion, n., a drink; a dose of liquid medicine or 
poison. — ME. pocioun, fr. MF. (= F.) potion , 
fr. L. potionem , acc. of potio, ‘a draft, drink’, 
rel. to potdre , ‘to drink’, potor , ‘drinker’, pdcu- 
lum (for *potlom ), ‘a drinking cup’, posca, ‘a 
drink of vinegar and water’, fr. I.-E. base *p d(i)-, 
*pi-, ‘to drink’, whence also OI. pdti, ‘drinks', 
payayati, pdyate, ‘gives to drink’, Arm. e mpem , 
‘I drink’, Gk. Tcfveiv, ‘to drink’, ttoou;, ‘a drink’, 
tcot6v, ‘that which one drinks, a drink’, 

‘a drinking, a drinking bout’, 7 c6tt}s, ‘drinker’, 
TCoxrjp, Tconfjptov, ‘a drinking cup’, Alb. pi, ‘I 
drink’, OSlav. pijg , piti, ‘to drink’, pivo, ‘bever- 
age’, Russ., Czech, Slovak, etc., pivo, ‘beer’, 
OPruss. pout, ‘to drink’, poieiti , ‘drink!’ (pi.), 
OIr. ibim, ‘I drink’, OI . pibati, ‘drinks’, L. bibere 
(assimilated fr. *pibere ), ‘to drink’. See bibulous 
and -ion and cp. poison, which is a doublet of 
potion. Cp. also potable, potation, Poterium, 
potomania, potometer, pawnee, Pistia, pour- 
boire, propine, symposium. Cp. also the second 
element in Hydropotes. 

Derivative: potion, tr. v. 

potomania, n., 1) dipsomania ; 2) delirium tremens 
( med .) — Medical L., compounded of Gk. 
ttotcx;, ‘a drinking, a drinking bout’, and 
[xavfoc, ‘madness, frenzy’. See prec. word and 

mania. 

potometer, n., an instrument for measuring mois- 
ture in plants. — Compounded of Gk. tcot6v, 
‘a drink’, and fiETpov, ‘measure’. See potion and 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
potpourri, n., medley, miscellany. — F., lit. ‘rotten 
pot’. For the first element see pot, ‘a round ves- 
sel’. F. pourri is the pp. of pourrir, ‘to rot’, fr. 
VL. *putrfre , which corresponds to L. putrere , 
‘to rot’. For change of conjugation cp. pave , 
pervert. Cp. olla podrida. 

potsherd, n. — Compounded of pot, ‘a round 
vessel’, and sherd. 

pott, n., also pot, a size of paper. — From pot, 
round vessel; so called from the watermark, 
pottage, n., soup, broth. — OF. (= F.) potage. 
See potage. 

potter, n., one who makes earthenware. — Prop, 
‘maker of pots’, formed fr, pot, ‘a round vessel’, 
with agential suff. -er. 

potter, tr. and intr. v., to putter. — Freq. formed 
fr. dial. E. pote , ‘to poke’, fr. OE. potion, ‘to 
push’. Cp. put, putter, ‘to keep busy’. 
Derivatives: potter-er, n., potter-ing-ly, adv. 
pottery, n. — ME. poterie, fr. OF. (= F.) poterie, 
fr. potier , ‘potter’, fr. pot. See pot, ‘a round 
vessel’, and -ery. 

pottle, n., an old liquid measure. — ME. potel, 
fr. OF. potel , a dimin. of pot. See pot, ‘a round 
vessel’, and dimin. suff. -Ie. 
potto, n., a small lemur in West Africa. — Native 
name. 

potty, adj., insignificant, petty (slang). — Of un- 
certain origin; possibly related to pot, ‘a round 
vessel’. 

potwaller, n., a householder (hist.) — Lit. ‘pot 
boiler’, compounded of pot, ‘a round vessel’, 
and dial. E. wall , ‘to boil', fr. OE. weallan, ‘to 
wave, undulate; to boil’. See well, ‘spring’, 
pot-walloper, n., 1) a scullion; 2) potwaller. — 
Alteration of potwaller after wallop, ‘to boil 
quickly and noisily’. 

pouch, n. — ME^pouche, fr. ONF. pouche , cor- 
responding to OF. (= F.) poche , ‘bag, pouch'. 
See poke, ‘bag’, and cp. poach, ‘to steal game’, 
and pocket. 

Derivatives: pouch , tr. and intr. v., pouch-ed , 
adj., pouch-y , adj. 

pouf, n., a kind of hairdress. — F. f lit. ‘something 
inflated’, of imitative origin. Cp. F. pouffer 



(de rire), ‘to burst out (laughing)’, and E. 

puff. 

poulaine, n., the long pointed toe of a shoe. — F. 
(shortened fr. OF. souliers a la poulaine , ‘shoes 
according to the Polish fashion’), fern, of the 
OF. adjective poulain, ‘Polish’. See Pole, 
poulp, poulpe, n., an octopus. — F. poulpe , fr. L. 
polypus. See polyp. 

poult, n., a young chicken. — ME. pulte, altera- 
tion of pulett. See pullet and cp. poultry, 
poult-de-soie, n., a kind of heavy corded silk. — 
F. pou-de-soie, of unknown origin. Cp. padua- 
soy. 

poulter, n., poulterer. — ME .pulter, fr. F. poule - 
tier , ‘poulterer’, h.poulet ] dimin. of poule, ‘hen’. 
See pullet and cp. poult. 

poulterer, n. — Formed fr. poulter with agential 
suff. -er, which is redundant. Cp. the suff. in 
cater- er, fruiter-er , sorcer-er , upholster-er. 
poultice, n. — Fr. earlier pultes , pi. of L .puls, gen. 
pultis , ‘pap, porridge’. See pulse, ‘seeds’. 
Derivative: poultice , tr. v. 
poultry, n. — ME. pulterie , pultrie , fr. OF. poule- 
terie. See poult and -ry. 

pounce, n., 1) claw of a hawk or of another bird 
of prey; 2) (dial.) a punch; 3) ( obsol .) a hole 
made by punching — Prob. shortened fr. ME. 
ponson, ponchon , ‘pointed tool’. See puncheon, 
‘stamp’. 

pounce, intr. v., to swoop down. — From prec. 
word. The original meaning was ‘to seize with 
the pounces’. 

Derivative: pounce , n., a sudden swoop, 
pounce, tr. v., 1) to emboss (metal) by punching 
designs on the reverse side; 2) to perforate. — 
Prob. partly fr. F. poingonner, ‘to punch, stamp’, 
fr. poingon , ‘awl, bodkin, punch, stamp’ (see 
puncheon, ‘stamp’), partly fr. pounce, ‘claw of a 
hawk ; a punch’. 

Derivatives : pounc-er, n., pounc-ing , n. 
pounce, n., a fine powder, dust. — F. ponce , 
‘pumice stone, pounce’, fr. L. pumicem , acc. of 
pumix. See pumice. 

pounce, tr, v., to smooth with pounce. — F. 
poncer , fr. ponce. See prec. word, 
pounce box, also pouncet box, a box for sprin- 
kling pounce. — MF. (= F.) poncette , ‘box for 
sprinkling pounce’, fr. ponce. See pounce, ‘a fine 
powder’. 

pound, n., a unit of weight. — ME., fr. OE. pund, 
fr. L. pondo (indeclin.), ‘by weight, in weight’, 
which is rel. to pondus , ‘a weight, pound* 
[whence also Goth, pund, OH G. pfunt (MHG. 
pfunt, G. Pfund), MDu.pon/ (Du .pond), OFris., 
ON. (= Dan., Swed.) pund], and stands in gra- 
dational relationship to pendere , ‘to hang, hang 
down’. See pendant and cp. ponder. Cp. also 
pood. 

Derivatives: pound, tr. v., to test the remedy of 
coins, ppund-age , n., pound-er, n. 
pound, n., an enclosure. — ME., fr. OE. pund, ‘an 
enclosure’ (in the compound pundfald, ‘pin- 
fold’), rel. to OE. pyndan, ‘to shut up, enclose, 
impound’; of uncertain origin. Cp. impound, 
pinfold, poind, pond, ‘lake’. 

Derivative: pound, tr. v., to impound, 
pound, tr. and intr. v., to beat. — ME. pounen , 
‘to bruise’, fr. OE. pitnian. Cp. LG. pun, Du. 
puin, ‘fragments, rubbish’. The -d in pound is ex- 
crescent. Cp. bound, ‘ready’, and words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: pound , n., a heavy blow, 
pour, tr. and intr. v. — ME. pouren ; of unknown 
etymology. 

Derivatives: pour, n., pour-able, adj., pour-abil-, 
ity, n., pour-er, n., pour-ing , adj., pour-ing-ly , 
adv. 

pourboire, n., a gratuity, tip. — F., lit. ‘for drink- 
ing’, fr. pour , ‘for, in order to’, and boire, ‘to 
drink’. F. pour derives fr. VL. por, fr. L. pro, 
‘before; for’ (see 1st pro-); boire comes l'r. L. 
bibere , ‘to drink’ (see bibulous), 
pourparler, n. (usually pi.), diplomatic conversa- 
tion. — F., formed fr. pour, ‘for’ (see prec. word), 
and parler , ‘to speak’, fr. VL. *paraulare , ‘to 
speak’, fr. Late L. para bo lore, ‘to speak in 
parables, to speak’. See parley and cp. words 
there referred to. 



pourpoint, n., a quilted doublet worn by men in 
the 14th and 15th centuries, — F., formed fr. 
pour , ‘for’ (see pourboire), and point , ‘prickled’, 
pp. of poindre, fr. L. p linger e, ‘to prick’. See 

point, v. 

pousse-cafe, n., a glass of liqueur taken after 
coffee. — F., lit. ‘chaser of coffee’, fr. pousser, ‘to 
push’ (fr. L. pulsdre, ‘to beat, strike’) and cafe, 
‘coffee’. See push and cafe and cp. next word, 
poussette, n., a dancing round of couples with 
hands joined. — F., ‘the game of pushpin’, fr. 
pousser, ‘to push’. See prec. word and -ette. 
Derivative: poussette , intr. v. 
pou sto, a place where to stand, a basis. — Gk. 
7 toG ct 6>, ‘where I may stand’, from the saying 
attributed to Archimedes: Ao? ptoi ttou gtco xal 
tt]V ytjv xlvifjctto (“Give me where to stand and I 
will move the earth”). 

pout, intr. v., to thrust out the lips; to be sullen. 
— ME. pouten, rel. to Swed . puta, ‘to be inflat- 
ed’, LG. puddig, ‘swollen’, and prob. cogn. 
with OI. bud-budah , ‘bubble’. Cp. next word 

and boudoir. 

Derivatives: pout, n.,pout-er, n., pout-ing , adj., 
pout-ing-ly , adv., pout-y, adj, 
pout, n., any of certain marine fishes. — ME. 
*poute , fr. OE. pute in selepute, ‘eelpout’, rel. 
to Du. puit, ‘frog’, Swed .puta, ‘to be inflated’. 
See prec. word. 

poverty, n. — ME. poverte , fr. OF. poverte (F. 
pauvrete), fr. L. paupertatem, acc. of pauper tas, 
‘poverty’, fr, pauper, ‘poor’. See pauper and -ty 
and cp. poor. 

powder, n. — ME. poudre , fr. OF. (= F.) poudre, 
fr. OF. poldre, p(o)udre (F. poudre), fr. L. pul- 
verem, acc. of pulvis , ‘dust, powder’. See pollen 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: powder-y, n. 

powder, tr. and intr. v. — F. poudrer , fr. poudre. 
See powder, n. 

Derivatives: powder-ed , adj., powder-er, n., 
powder-ing, n., powder-ize , tr. V., powder-iz- 
ation, n. 

power, n. — ME. poer, pouer , fr. OF. pooeir , 
pooir , n., fr. pooeir , pooir , v., fr. VL. *potere 
(corresponding to L. posse). See potent and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: power-ed, power-fut, adjs., power- 
fully, adv., power-less, adj., power-less-ly, adv. 
powwow, n., conference. — Fr. Algonquian 
powaw, ‘medicine man, wizard’. 

Derivatives: poww.ow , intr. and tr. v., powwtow- 
er, n ., powwow-ism, n. 

pox, n., any disease characterized by the eruption 
of pocks or pustules. — Fr. earlier pocks, pi. of 
pock (q.v.) 

Derivative: pox, tr. v. 

pozzolana, puzzolana, n., volcanic ashes used for 
making cement. — It., scil. terra, lit. ‘earth be- 
longing to Pozzuoli a town in Campania (built 
on the site of the Roman town Puteoli, lit. 
‘Little Springs’, fr. L. puteus ‘a well, spring’, 
see puteal); so called because first found in 
Pozzuoli. 

Derivative: pozzolan-ic, puzzolan-ic, adj. 
praam, n. — See pram, a kind of boat, 
prabbu, n., lord, master, owner (India) — OI. 
prabhuh , lit. ‘being before (others)’, fr. prd-, 
‘before, forward, forth’, and bhu-, bhdvati, ‘is, 
exists’. The first element is cogn. with Gk. redo, 
‘before’, L. pro, ‘before, for'; see 1st. pro- and 
cp. the first element in Prajapati, Prakrit, prak- 
riti, Pralaya, prana. The second element is rel. 
to Avestic bavaiti, ‘is, becomes', and cogn. with 
Gk. <p6eiv, ‘to bring forth, produce, make to 
grow’, L./wf, ‘I have been’, futurus, ‘about to be’, 
OE. beon, ‘to be’, fr. I.-E. base *bheu- *bhu -, 
‘to be, exist; to grow’. See be and physio- and 
cp. prove. 

practic, n., practice (archaic); adj., practical 
(obsol.) — See practical. 

practicable, adj. — F. praticable, fr. MF., fr. 
pratiquer, ‘to practice’ (see next word and -able) ; 
influenced in form by prec. word. 

Derivatives: practicabil-ity , n ., practicable-ness, 
n., practicabl-y , adv. 

practical, adj. — Fr. prec. word, which derives, 
fr. obsol. F. practique (= F. pratique ), fr. Late 
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L. practicus, fr. Gk. 7rpaxT(x6i;, ‘fit for action, 
practical’, fr. 7rpaXToG, ‘done, to be done’, ver- 
bal adj. of TTpaoaeiv, 7cpaTTEiv, ‘to do, effect, 
accomplish, practice’, which stands for *7ipa- 
y.jetv, fr. *prd-ko -, ‘leading over or beyond’, 
enlarged fr. I.-E. base per-, ‘through, across, 
beyond’, whence rip 5, ‘beyond’. See far and cp. 
words there referred to.*Cp. also practice, prag- 
matic, pratique, praxis, apraxia, barato, chiro- 
practic. For the ending see adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: practical-ly y adv., practicality , n., 
practical-ness , n. 

practice, also practise, tr. and intr. v., — ME. 
practisen, fr. MF. practiser, pratiser, fr. prae- 
tiquer, pratiquer (F. pratiquer) y fr. ML. prac- 
tical, fr. Late L. practicus, ‘fit for action’. See 
practical. 

Derivatives: practic-ed, practis-ed, adj., practic- 
er, practis-er, n. 

practice, also practise, n. — Earlier practyse, 
practize , fr. practise, v. ; assimilated in spelling 
to nouns in -ice. See practice, v. 
practician, n. — Obsol. F .practicien (F. praticien ), 
fr. Late L. practicus, ‘fit for action’. See prac- 
tical and -ian. 

practitioner, n. — A hybrid formed fr. practician 
on analogy of parishion-er. 

Prado, n., name of promenade in Madrid. — Sp., 
fr.L.pratum, ‘meadow’. See prairie and cp. Prater, 
prae-, pref. — Fr. L. prae, ‘before’. Prae- is a 
var. spelling of pre- (q.v.) 
praecipe, n., a writ ordering a person to do 
something. — L. imper. of praecipere, ‘to 
give orders’. See precept, 
praedial, predial, adj., pertaining to landed prop- 
erty. — ML. praedialis, ‘pertaining to an es- 
tate’, fr. L. praedium y ‘estate, farm 1 ’, fr. praes 
(fr. earlier praevides), 'surety, security, bail’, for 
*prae-vas , lit. ‘surety before somebody’, fr. prae, 
‘before’, and vas (gen. vadis ), ‘bail, security’, 
which is cogn. with Goth, wadi, ‘pledge, earnest 
money’, gawadjon, ‘to pledge’, OE. wedd, 
‘pledge, agreement’. See pre- and wed and cp. 
wage. Cp. also press, ‘to compel to serve’. For 
the ending see adj. suff. -al. 
praelect, praelection, praelector. — See prelect, 
prelection, prelector. 

praemunire, n., a form of writ (Med. Engl. Law). 
— Fr. ML. praemunire, ‘to forewarn’, the first 
word in the text of the writ, fr. L. praemonere, 
‘to warn’, fr. prae, ‘before’, and monere , ‘to 
warn’ (see pre- and monition). ML. praemunire 
shows a confusion of L. monere , ‘to warn’, 
with munire , ‘to defend, protect’ (see munition), 
praenomen, n., the first name ( Roman antiq.) — 
L. praenomen , lit. ‘(the name) before the name’, 
fr. prae, ‘before’, and nomen, ‘name’. See pre- 
and name and cp. cognomen, 
praepostor, prepostol-, n., monitor at a public 
school. — ML. praepositor, ‘one who charges 
another with the management of an office’, fr. 
L. praepositus, pp. of praeponere , ‘to place 
before, to appoint’, fr. prae, ‘before’, and po - 
Mere, ‘to place’. See pre- and position and cp. 
prepositor. Cp. also priest, provost, 
praetor, pretor, n., a magistrate in ancient Rome, 
next in rank to the consuls. — L. praetor , prop, 
‘leader chief’, for *prae-itor , lit. ‘one who goes 
before’, fr. praeit-(um ), pp. stem of praeire, ‘to 
go before’, fr. prae, ‘before’, and ire , ‘to go’. 
See pre- and itinerate. 

praetorian, pretorian, adj., pertaining to the 
praetor; n., a person of praetorian rank. — L. 
praetorianus, ‘belonging to the praetor’, fr. 
praetdrius , of s.m., fr. praetor. See prec. word 
and -ian. 

praetorian, pretorian, adj., pertaining to the body- 
guard of the Roman emperor; n. (cap.), a sol- 
dier of the Praetorian Guard. — L. praetorianus , 
‘belonging to the bodyguard’, fr. praetdrium. 
See next word. 

praetorium, pretorium, n., 1) the commanding 
general’s tent in a Roman camp; 2) the resi- 
dence of the governor of a Roman province; 
hence 3) a palace. — L., prop. neut. of the adj. 
praetdrius , ‘belonging to the praetor’, used as a 
noun. See praetorian, ‘pertaining to the praetor’, 
pragmatic, adj., active; practical. — L. pragma - 



ticus, ‘skilled in the law’, fr. Gk. TTpaypaTixo^, 
prop, ‘busy, skilled in business’, fr. TTpaypta, 
gen. Ttpayp-aTo;;, ‘business’, lit. *a thing done’, 
from the stem of Trpacraetv, 7rpotTTEiv‘ ‘to do, 
effect, accomplish, practice’. See practical and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives.: pragma(ic-al, adj . , pragmat-ic-al-ly, 
adv. 

pragmatism, n., 1) pedantry; 2) practical treat- 
ment of things. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. 
Gk. 7rpaY[ia, gen. upaYptaTOi;. See prec. word, 
pragmatist, n., an adherent of pragmatism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: pragmatist, pragmatist-ic, adjs. 
pragmatize, tr. v. — See pragmatism and -ize. 
Prairial, n., the ninth month of the French rev- 
olutionary calendar (lasting fr. May 20th to 
June 18th). — Lit. ‘month of pasture’, coined - 
by Fabre d’£glantine in 1793 fr. prairie , ‘mead- 
ow, grassland’. See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
prairie, n., level grassland. — F., fr. OF. praerie, 
fr. VL. *prataria, fr. L. prat urn, ‘meadow’ 
(whence F. pre , of s.m.), which is prob. cogn. 
with Mir. rath, rdith , ‘earthbank’, MW. bed - 
rawt, W. beddrod, ‘grave mound’, fr. I.-E. base 
‘to bend’, whence also prdvus, ‘crooked’. 
See pravity and cp. Prado, pratal, Prater, pra- 
tincole. 

praise, tr. v. — ME. preisen, fr. OF. priesier , fr. 
L. pretiare , ‘to prize, value’, fr. pretium, ‘price,, 
value’. See price and cp. prize, ‘t6 value’. 
Derivatives: praise, n., prais-able, adi., prais-er , 
n., prais-ing , adj., prais-ing-ly, adv. 

Prajapati, n., creator (Vedic my t hoi.) — OI. pra- 
japatih , ‘the lord of the creation’, compounded 
of praja, ‘creature, descendants, people’, and 
patih , ‘lord, possessor’. The first element is 
formed fr. prd- y ‘before, forward, forth’ and the 
stem of jdnati, ‘begets’, janah, ‘race’. See 1st 
pro- and genus and cp. the first element in pra- 
bhu and in words there referred to. For the sec- 
ond element see potent, adj. 

Prakrit, n., the popular dialects of India, in con- 
tradistinction to Sanskrit. — OI. prak^ta-, ‘nat- 
ural, original (opposite to samskrta-, ‘prepared, 
refined’); formed fr. pra -, ‘before, forward, 
forth’, which is cogn. with Gk. rrp6, ‘before’, L. 
pro, ‘before, for’ (see 1st pro-) and k{ta-, ‘done, 
made, prepared’, which is rel. to krnoti , kardti , 
‘does, makes, prepares’, Avestic k & r*naoti, 
‘makes’, fr. I.-E. base *q w er-, ‘to make, form, 
shape’. See Sanskrit and cp. next word, 
prakriti, n., nature, natural condition, primary 
matter (Hindu philos.) — OI. prakftih, fr. pra-, 
‘before, forward, forth’, and krtih , ‘a doing, 
making, creation’. See Prakrit. 

Pralaya, n., destruction, the end of the world 
( Hindu philos.) — OI., ‘dissolution, destruction’, 
formed fr. pra-, ‘before, forward, forth’, and 
layate, liyate, liyati , ‘clings to; remains sticking; 
slips into; vanishes’. The first element is cogn. 
with Gk. 7 rp6, ‘before’, L. pro, ‘before, for’ ; see 
1st pro-. The second element derives fr. I.-E. 
base *(s)le(i)-, ‘slime, slimy, sticky, dauby, 
slippery’, whence also Gk. Xetoc, ‘smooth’, L. 
levis , ‘smooth’, limus , ‘slime, mud, mire’, linere, 
‘to daub, besmear, anoint’, OE. slim , ‘slime’; 
see slime and cp. words there referred to. 
praline, n. — F., so called after Marshal Duples- 
sis Praslin (pronounce Pralin) (1598-1675), 
whose cook invented this confection, 
pram, praam, n., a flat-bottomed boat used in the 
Baltic. — Du. praam , of Slavonic origin; cp. 
Pol. pram , ‘boat’, Russ, poromu, ‘ferryboat’, 
which are cogn. with Gk. 7r6po<;, ‘thoroughfare, 
passage’, L. porta, ‘gate, door’, portus , ‘port, 
harbor’, fr. I.-E. base *per- y ‘to lead across, 
drive across, traverse, pierce’. See fare, v., and 
cp. words there referred to.' 
pram, n. (colloq.) — Short for prambulator , a 
syncopated form of perambulator, 
prana, n., life principle (Hinduism). — OI. pranah, 
‘breath, breath of life’, formed fr. pra-, ‘before, 
forward, forth’, and the stem of aniti , ‘breathes’. 
The first element is cogn. with Gk. n p6, ‘before’, 
L. pro , ‘before, for’ ; see 1st pro-. The second ele- 
ment derives fr. I.-E. base *an-, ‘to blow, 
breathe’, whence also Gk. avefxot;, ‘wind’, L. 



animus , ‘soul, spirit, mind, courage’ ; see animus, 
prance, intr. V. — ME. prauncen , of uncertain 
origin. It derives perh. fr. OF. paravancier , fr. 
par-, a particle denoting intensity, and avancier 
(F. avancer ), ‘to advance'. See par- (fr. L. per , 
‘through’), and advance. 

Derivatives: prance , n., pranc-er , n., pranc-ing , 
ad pranc-ing-ly, adv. 

prandial, adj., pertaining to dinner (humor.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. prandium , 
‘luncheon’, which stands for *prdm-ed-yom , lit. 
‘that which is eaten early’. The first element is 
cogn. with OL pur-vah , ‘the first, foremost’, 
Lith. pirmas , ‘the first’, OE .forma, ‘the former’ ; 
see foremost. The second element derives fr. 
I.-E. base *ed-, ‘to eat’; see eat. Cp. antepran- 
dial, postprandial. 

prank, n., a trick. — Prob. rel. to prank, ‘to dress 
up’. 

prank, tr. and intr. v., to dress up, adorn. — ME. 
pranken, rel. to Du. pronken, G. pr unken, ‘to 
make a show, to strut’, MLG., MHG., G. 
prangen , of s.m. Cp. prink. 

Derivatives :prank-ing, n. and adj .,prank-ing-ly, 
adv., prank-ish, adj., prank-ish-Iy, adv., prank- 
ish-ness, n. 

prase, n., a green variety of quartz. — F., fr. L. 
prasius, fr. Gk. 7rpa<no? (scil. Ai-S-o? ), ‘a precious 
stone of a leek green col6r\ fr. Trpaoov, ‘leek’, 
fr. *p(Som , whence also L. porrum, ‘leek’. Cp. 
porraceous and next word. Cp. also the second 
element in chrysoprase. 

praseodymium, n., name of a rare metallic ele- 
ment ( chem .) — ModL., shortened fr. praseodi- 
dymia, a name coined by the discoverer of this 
element, Carl Auer von Welsbach (1858-1929) 
fr. Gk. 7rpaCTio<;, ‘leek green’ (see prase), and 
ModL. didymium, the name given by Carl Gus- 
tav Mosander to a rare metal which he thought 
to be a single chemical element; see didymium. 
In 1885 von Welsbach succeeded in splitting di- 
dymium into two elements, which he called pra - 
seodidymia and neodidymia (see neodymium ). 
pratal, adj., pertaining to meadows. — Late L. 
prdtalis , fr. L. pratum , ‘meadow’. See prairie 
and adj. suff. -al. 

prate, intr. and tr. v. — ME. praten , fr. MDu. 
praten, ‘to chatter’. Cp. MLG. praten, proten 
(whence MHG. braten, bradin ), Swed., Norw. 
prata , ‘to talk, chatter’. All these words are 
prob. of imitative origin. Cp. prattle. 

Derivative: prate, n. 

Prater, n., name of the “Hyde Park’’ of Vienna. 
— G., fr. L. pratum, ‘meadow’. See prairie and 
cp. Prado. 

pratincole, n., any hir’d of the genus Glareola 
(ornithol.) — Lit. ‘inhabiting the meadows’, fr. 
L. pratum, ‘meadow’, and incola, ‘inhabitant’, 
which is rel. to colere, ‘to till (the ground); to 
inhabit', coldnus , ‘cultivator of the ground'. See 
prairie and colony. 

pratinqolous, adj., living in meadows. — See prec. 
word and -ous and cp. the second element in 
terricolous. 

pratique, n., permission to land. — F., prop, 
‘practice’, fr. MF. practique, fr. Late L. practice , 
fr. Gk. Ttp 5x7tx7} (short for ^ TcpaxTixyj riyyy], 
‘the practical art’), fern, of 7TpaXTtx6?, ‘practi* 
cal’. See practical. 

prattle, intr. and tr. v. — Formed fr. prate with 
freq. suff. -le. Cp. MLG. prate len, ‘to chatter’. 
Derivatives: prattle , n., prattl-er, n., prattl-ing , 
verbal n. and adj., prattl-ing-ly , adv., prattl-y , 
adj. 

pravity, n. (rare), depravity. — L. pravitas, 
‘crookedness’, fr. prdvus, ‘crooked’, fr. I.-E. 
base *pra~, ‘to bend’, whence also L. pratum , 
‘meadow’. See prairie and -ity and cp. deprave, 
depravity. 

prawn, n., a marine crustacean — ME. prane, of 
unknown origin. 

praxis, n., exercise; the opposite of theory. — 
Gk. 7rpa^i;,from the stem of the verb 7Tpaoaeiv, 
7kpaTT£iv, ‘to do’. See practical and cp. apraxia, 
parapraxis. 

pray, tr. and intr. v. — ME. preien, fr. OF. preier 
(F. prier ), fr. *VL. precare — L. precari, ‘to ask, 
beg, pray, request’, fr. prex (most freq. in the pi. 
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preces ), ‘prayer, request, entreaty’, which is rel. 
to procus, ‘wooer’, fr. I.-E. base *perek-, *perk 
*prk-, ‘to ask (questions), to request’, whence 
also OI. prasna-, Avestic frashna -, ‘question’, 
OSlav. prositi , Lith, praSyti, ‘to ask, beg’, OHG. 
frdhen , fragen, MHG., G. fragen, OS. frdgdn , 
OE. fricgan, and, with present tense infix n-, 
Goth, fraihnan, ON .fregna, OYL.frignan,frinan , 
‘to ask (questions)’. For further derivatives of 
base *perek-, *perk- y *pfh-, see postulate. Cp. 
deprecate, imprecate, precarious, precatory, prie- 
dieu, prithee, procacity. 

Derivatives : prayer (q.v.), pray-ing, n. and adj,, 
pray-ing-ly , adv. 

prayer, n. — ME. preiere , fr. OF. preiere (F. 
priere ), fr. VL. *precaria, prop, subst. use of L. 
precariu, fem. of the adj. precarius , ‘obtained by 
prayer*, fr. precdri , ‘to pray’. See prec. word and 
subst. suff. -er. 

Derivatives: prayer-ful , adj., prayer-ful-ly, adv., 
prayer-y«/-/ie5i, n., prayer-less , adj. 
pre-, also spelled prae-, pref. meaning before 
(both in time and place). — F. pre-, fr. L. prae, 
‘before’, which is rel. to Oscan. prai, Umbrian 
pre , and cogn. with OI. pare, ‘thereupon’, Gk. 
tzt.p'x £, ‘at‘, Gaul. are-, ‘at, before’, Lith. pre , 
*at', OSlav. pri, ‘at’, Goth ./aura, OE .fore, ‘be- 
fore’. See fore, adv., and cp. preter-, prime, adj., 
and the first element in presby-. 
preach, tr. and intr. v, — ME. precken , OF. pree- 
chier fr. (F. precher), fr. OF. prechier , fr. L. 
praedicare , ‘to cry in public, publish, proclaim, 
announce, declare’, in Ecctes. JL. ‘to preach’, fr. 
prae- (see pre-) and dicer e, ‘to say’. See diction 
and cp. predicate, which is a doublet of preach. 
Derivatives: preacher (q.v.), preach-ify, intr. v. 
( colloq .), preach- ing, n., preachment (q.v.), 
preach-y , adj. 

preacher, n. — ME. prechour, fr. OF. preecheor 
(F. precheur ), fr. L. praedicatorem, acc. of prae- 
dicator, ‘proclaimed publisher’, in Eccles L., 
‘preacher’. See preach and agential suff. -er. 
Derivatives: preacher-ess , n., preacher-ize, intr. 
v. 

preachment, n. — ME. prechement, fr. MF., fr. 
precher, (F. precher), fr. OF. prechier , precher. 
See preach and -ment. 

pre-Adamite, adj., existing before Adam. — See 
pre-, Adam and subst. suff. -ite. 
preamble, n., introduction. — ME.,fr. MF. (= F.) 
preambule, fr. ML. praeambulum , prop. neut. 
adj. used as a noun fr. Late L. praeambulus , 
‘walking before’, fr. praeambulare, ‘to walk be- 
fore’, fr. L. prae- (see pre-) and ambutare, ‘to 
walk’. See amble and cp. preambulate. 
preambulate, intr. v., to make a preamble. — 
Late L. praeambulat-iurri), pp. stem of praeam- 
bulare. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: preambulat-ion, n. , preambulat-ory, 
adj. 

prebend, n., stipend granted to a canon out of the 
estate of a cathedral. — ME., fr. MF. prebende 
(F. prebende), fr. Late L. praebenda, ‘allowance, 
pension’, lit. ‘things to be furnished’, neut. pi. 
adj. taken as a fem. sing, n., fr. L. praebendus , 
gerundive of praebere , ‘to supply, grant, fur- 
nish’, contraction of prae-hibere, ‘to hold forth’, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and habere, ‘to have, hold’. 
See habit and cp. provender. For other Latin ger- 
undives or their derivatives used in English cp. 
agenda and words there referred to. 

Derivative: prebend-al , adj. 
prebendary, n., another name for an honorary 
canon, — ML. prebendarius, ‘holder of a preb- 
end’, fr. Late L. praebenda. See prec. word and 
1st subst. suff. -ary. 

Precambrian, adj., pertaining to the time preced- 
ing the Cambrian ( geol .) — See pre- and Cam- 
brian. 

Derivative: Precambrian, n. 
precarious, adj., 1) dependent on the will of anoth- 
er; 2) risky, dangerous. — L. precarius , ‘ob- 
tained by begging or prayer; doubtful, risky’, 
fr. prex (most freq. in the pi. preces), ‘prayer, 
request, entreaty’; introduced by Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-82). See pray, prayer. 

Derivatives: precarious-ly, adv., precarious- 
ness , n. 



precative, adj., precatory. — Late L. precdtivus , 
‘prayed for, obtained by entreaty’, fr. L. precd- 
tus, pp. of precdri, ‘to ask, beg, entreat, pray’. 
See pray and -ative. 

precatory, adj., of the nature of, or expressing, an 
entreaty. — Late L. precatorius, ‘pertaining to 
petitioning, precatory’, fr. L .precator, ‘one who 
prays or entreats’, fr. precatus, pp. of precdri. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ory. 
precaution, n. — F. precaution , fr. Late L. prae- 
cautionem, acc. of praecautio , fr, L. praecautus , 
pp. of praecavere, ‘to guard against beforehand’, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and caver e , ‘to be on one’s 
guard’, See caution. 

Derivatives: precaution-al , precaution-ary , adjs. 
precautions, adj. — Formed fr. pre- and cautious. 
Derivatives: precautious-ly, adv., precautious- 
ness, n. 

precede, tr. and intr. v. — ME. preceden , fr. MF. 
( — F.) preceder , fr. L .praecedere, ‘to go before, 
precede’, fr. prae (see pre-) and cedere, ‘to go’. 
See cede. 

precedence, n. — Formed from the adj. preced-. 
ent with suff. -ce. 

precedency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

precedent, adj. — ME., fr. MF. ( — F.) precedent , 
fr. L. praecedentem, acc. of praecedens , pres, 
part, of praecedere. See precede and -ent. 
Derivatives: precedent , n., precedent-ed , adj., 
precedent-ly , adv., precedent-ial , adj. 
precent, v., to lead the choir in singing. — Back 
formation from next word, 
precentor, n., the leader of the singing in a church 
choir or congregation. — Late L. praecentor , a 
leader in singing, precentor’, fr. praecinere , ‘to 
sing before’, fr. L. prae (see pre-) and canere, ‘to 
sing’. See cantor, chant. For the change of Latin 
a (in cantor ) to i (in prae-cintor ) see accent and 
cp. accentor, succentor. 

Derivatives: precentor-ial , adj., precentor-ship , 
n., precent-ory, n. 

precept, n., rule of conduct. — ME., fr. L. prae- 
ceptum , ‘rule, maxim’, prop. neut. pp. used as a 
noun fr. praecipere, ‘to give rules, advise, teach’, 
lit. ‘to take beforehand’, fr. prae (see pre-) and 
capere (pp. captus), ‘to take’. See captive and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also praecipe. For 
the change of L. a (in captus) to e (in prae-cdp- 
tuni) see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: precept-ist , n., precept-ive, adj., 
precept-ive-iy, adv., preceptor (q.v.), 
preceptor, n., a teacher. — L .praeceptor, ‘teacher, 
instructor’, fr. praecipere. See prec. word and 
agential suff. -or. 

Derivatives: preceptor-ial, adj ., preceptor -ial-ly, 
adv., precept ory, (q.v.) 

preceptory, n., a religious house of the Knights 
Templars. — ML. praeceptor ia, 'an estate direct- 
ed by a preceptor\ fr. L. praeceptor . See prec. 
word and -y (representing L. -ia). 
precession, n. — Late L. praecessio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
going forward’, fr. L. praecessus, pp. of praece- 
dere. See precede and -ion. 

Derivative: precession-al , adj. 
precieuse, n., a pedantic woman. — F., fem. of 
precieux, ‘precious’. See precious and cp. the 
title of Molifcre’s comedy Les Precieuses ridicules . 
precinct, n., boundary, limit. — ME. precinct e, 
fr. ML. praecinctum , *a boundary’, prop. neut. 
pp. of L. praecingere, ‘to gird about’, used as a 
noun, fr. prae (see pre-) and cingere, ‘to gird’. 
See cincture. 

preciosity, n. — F . preciosite, fr. L. pretiositalem, 
acc. of pretiositas, ‘preciousness, costliness’. See 
next word and -ity. 

precious, adj. — ME., fr. OF. precios, precieus 
(F. precieux ), fr. L. pretiosus , ‘precious, valua- 
ble’, fr. pretium, ‘worth, price’. See price and 
-ous and cp. precieuse. 

Derivatives: precious-ly , adv., precious-ness, n. 
precipice, n., a steep cliff. — MF. ( = F.) precipice , 
fr. L. praecipitium, ‘a steep place’, lit, ‘a falling 
down headlong’, fr. praeceps , gen. praecipis, 
‘headforemost’, which is formed fr. prae (see 
pre-) and caput, gen. capitis , ‘head’. See capital, 
adj. For the change of Latin a (in caput) to i (in 
prae-cipitium ) see abigeat and cp. words there 



referred to. 

precipitable, adj., that which can be precipitated. 

— See precipitate and -able, 
precipitance, precipitancy, n. — Formed frpm next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
precipitant, adj. — L . praecipitans, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of praecipitare , ‘to throw down head- 
long’. See precipitate, v., and -ant. 

Derivatives : precipitant-ly , adv., precipitant- 
ness, n. 

precipitate, tr. v., to throw headlong; intr. v., to 
fall headlong. — L. praecipitatus , pp. of praeci- 
pitare, ‘to throw down headlong', fr. praeceps , 
gen. praecipis. See precipice and verbal suff. 

-ate. 

precipitate, adj., rushing headlong. — L. praecipi- 
tdtus, pp. of praecipitare. See precipitate, v. 
Derivatives: precipitate, n., precipitate-ly , adv., 
precipitate-ness, n precipitat-ive, adj. 
precipitation, n. — MF. (= F.) precipitation, fr. 
L. praecipitationem, acc. of praecipitatio, ‘a fall- 
ing headlong’, fr. praecipitatus, pp. of praecipi - 
tare. See precipitate, v., and -ion. 
precipitin, n., an antibody developed through the 
inoculation of foreign protein ( immunol .) — 
Coined by Kraus from the stem of L. praecipi - 
tare. See precipitate and -in. 
precipitous, adj., steep. — • F. precipiteux (fem. 
precipiteuse), fr. precipiter, ‘to precipitate', fr. 
L. praecipitare. See precipitate, v., and -ous. 
Derivatives: precipitous-ly , adv., precipitous- 
ness, n. 

precis, n., 1) sing, and pi,, a summary; 2) tr. v., 
to summarize. — F. See next word, 
precise, adj. — MF. (= F.) precis (fem .precise), 
fr. L. praecisus , pp. of praeddere, ‘to cut off in 
front’, fr. prae (see pre-) and caedere , ‘to cut’. 
See cement and cp. succise. For the change of 
Latin ae (in caedere) to i (in prae-cisus ) see ac- 
quire and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: precise-ly, adv.. precise-ness, n., 
precis-ian, n., precisian-ism, n., precisian-ist, n., 
precision (q.v.) 

precision, n. — F. precision, fr. L. praecisidnem, 
acc. of praecisio , ‘a cutting off’, fr. praecisus, pp. 
of praeddere . See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivative: precision-ist , n. 
preclude, tr. v. — L. praecludere, ‘to shut off, 
close’, fr. prae (see pre-) and claudere , ‘to shut’. 
See close, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
preclusion, n. — L. praeclusio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
shutting off’, fr. praeclusus, pp. of praecludere. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

preclusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
praeclusus, pp. of praecludere . See preclude. 
Derivative: preclusive-ly, adv. 
precocial, adj., designating birds whose young 
are covered with downy feathers and are able to 
run about as soon as they are hatched. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ial fr. L. praecox, gen. -ocis. See 
next word. 

precocious, adj., developed before the usual 
time. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. praecox , 
gen. -ocis, ‘ripe before its time, premature, pre- 
cocious’, fr. praecoquere , ‘to boil beforehand; 
to ripen fully’, fr. prae (see pre-) and* coquere, ‘to 
boil, ripen’. See cook and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: precocious-ly, adv., precocioqs- 
ness , n. 

precocity, n., the quality of being precocious. — 
F. precocity, fr. precoce , ‘precocious’, fr. L. 
praecocem, acc. of praecox. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

precognition, n., foreknowledge. — • Late L. prae - 
cognitio , gen. -onis, fr. L. precognitus , pp. of 
praecogndscere , ‘to foreknow’, fr. prae (see 
pre-) and cognoscere, ‘to know’. See cognition, 
preconceive, tr. v. — Formed fr. pre- and con- 
ceive. 

preconception, n. — Formed fr. pre- and concep- 
tion. 

preconcert, tr. v., to arrange beforehand. — 
Formed fr. pre- and concert, v. 

Derivatives: preconcert-ed, adj., preconcert-ed- 
ly, adv., preconcert-ed-ness , n. 
preconization, n., a public proclamation. — ML. 
praeconizdtid, gen. -onis, ‘proclamation’, fr. 
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praeconizdtus , pp. of praeconizare. See next 
word and -ation. 

preconize, tr. v., to proclaim in public. — ML. 
praeconizare , ‘to proclaim’, fr. L. praeco, gen. 
-onis, ‘crier, herald’, contraction of *prai-dico, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and - died , fr. died, dicare, ‘to 
proclaim, announce’. See predicate, v., and 
-ize. 

precursive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
praecursus, pp. of praecurrere. See next word, 
precursor, n. — L. praecursor , ‘forerunner’, fr. 
praecursus , pp. of praecurrere , ‘to run before’, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and currere, ‘to run’. See 
current, adj., and agential suff. -or. 
precursory, adj . — L. praecursorius , fr. praecur- 
sus , pp. of praecurrere. See precursor and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

predacious, also predaceous, adj., predatory. — 
See predatory and -acious, -aceous. 

Derivative: predacious- ness, n., predaceous-ness, 
n. 

predate, tr. v., to antedate. — Formed fr. pre- 
and date , v. See date, ‘point of time’, 
predatory, adj., living by prey. — L. praedatorius, 
‘of, or pertaining to, a plunderer’, fr. praedator , 
‘plunderer’, fr. prae dor, -ddri, ‘to plunder’, fr. 
praeda, ‘plunder, booty, prey’. See prey and adj. 
suff. -ate and -ory. 

predecease, tr. v., to die before. — Formed fr. 
pre- and decease , v. — See decease, 
predecessor, n. — ME. predecessour , fr. MF. 
(= F.) predecesseur , fr. Late L. praedecessorem, 
acc. praedecessor , fr. L. prae (see pre-) and de- 
cessor , ‘one who retires from a province he has 
governed, a retiring officer’, fr. decess-(um), pp. 
stem of decedere , ‘to leave, depart’. See decease 
and agential suff. -or and cp. succeed, 
predella, n., the step or platform on which an al- 
tar rests. — It., ‘altar step, footboard’, fr. Lom- 
bardic pretil, ‘a little board or plank’, which is 
rel. to OHG. bret, ‘board, plank’, bretil , ‘a 
little board and plank’, OS., OE. bred , ‘board, 
tablet’. See board, ‘table, plank’, and -eila. 
predesignate, tr. v., to designate beforehand. — 
Late L. praedesignatus, ‘designated beforehand’. 
See pre- and designate. 

predestinate, tr. v., to foreordain. — L. praede- 
stindtus, pp. of praedestinare , ‘to determine be- 
forehand, predestine’, fr. prae (see pre- and 
destindre , ‘to determine’. See destine and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

predestinate, adj., foreordained. — L. praede- 
stindtus. See predestinate, v. 
predestination, n., foreordination. — Eccles. L. 
praedestinatid, gen. -onis, ‘a determining before- 
hand’, fr. L .praedestinatus, pp. of praedestinare. 
See predestinate, v., and -ion. 

Derivatives: predestination-al , adj., predestina - 
tion-ist, n., predestination-ism , n. 
predestine, tr. v. — ME. predestinen, fr. L. prae- 
destindre , prob. through the medium of MF. 
(= F.) pridestiner. See predestinate, v. 
Derivatives: predestin-arian , adj. and n.,predes- 
tin-arian-ism , n. 

predeterminate, adj., predetermined. — Late L. 
praedeterminatus , pp. of praedetermindre. See 
next word and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative : predeter minat-ion , n. 
predetermine, tr. v., to determine beforehand. — 
Late L. praedetermindre, fr. L. prae (see pre-) 
and determinare, ‘to determine’. See determine, 
predial, adj. — See praedial. 
predicable, adj. — F. pr^ die able, fr. L. praedica- 
bilis, ‘praiseworthy’, fr. praedicare. See predi- 
cate, v., and -able. 

Derivatives: predicabil-ity , n., predicable-ness , 
n., predicabl-y , adv. 

predicament, n. — ME., fr. Late L . praediedmen- 
tum, ‘that which is predicated’, fr. L. praedied- 
tus, pp. of praedicare. See predicate, v., and 
-ment. In the sense of ‘category’ L. praedicamen- 
tum is the loan translation of Gk. xaTYjyopia 
(see category ). 

Derivatives: predicament-aly adj., predicament- 
al-ly, adv. 

predicant, adj., preaching: n., preacher. — Eccles. 
L. praedicans, gen. - antis , pres. part, of prae- 
dicare, ‘to preach’, fr. L. praedicare, ‘to proclaim, 



announce’. See next word and -ant. 
predicate, tr. v., to affirm, assert. — L. praedied- 
tus, pp. of praedicare, ‘to proclaim, announce’, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and dicare , ‘to proclaim, 
announce’, a collateral form of dicer e, ‘to say’. 
See diction and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. preconize. For the ending see verbal suff. 
-ate. 

predicate, adj., predicated. — L. praediedtus, pp. 

of praedicare. See prec. word, 
predicate, n. ( logic and gram.) — • ML. praedica- 
tum, ‘that which is said of the subject’, prop, 
neut. pp. of L. praedicare. See predicate, v. 
predication, n. — ME. predicacion , fr. OF. pre- 
dication (F. predication), fr. L. praediedtidnem, 
acc. of praedicatio , ‘a proclamation, announce- 
ment’, fr. praediedtus, pp. of praedicare . See 
predicate, v., and -ion. 

Derivative: predication-al, adj. 
predicative, adj. — Late L. praedicativus , fr. L. 
praediedtus, pp. of praedicare. See predicate, v., 
and -ive. 

predicator, n., preacher (archaic). — MF. (== F.) 
predicates, fr. Eccles. L. praedicatorem, acc. 
of praedicator , ‘preacher’, fr. L. praediedtor, 
‘proclaimed announcer’, fr. praediedtus, pp. of 
praedicare. See predicate, v., and agential suff. 
-or. 

predicatory, adj., pertaining to preaching. — 
Eccles. L. praedicatorius, fr. praediedtus, pp. of 
praedicare, ‘to preach’, fr. L. praedicare, ‘to pro- 
claim, announce’. See predicate, v., and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

predict, tr. v., to foretell. — L. praedictus , pp. of 
praedicere , 'to say before, foretell’, fr. prae (see 
pre-) and dicer e, ‘to say’. See pre- and dic- 
tion. 

Derivatives: predict -able , adj., prediction (q.v.), 
predict -ive, adj . , predict-i ve-ly, adv. , predict-i ve- 
ness , n., predict- or, n. , predict -ory, adj. 
prediction, n. — L. prae diet id, gen. -onis. ‘a fore- 
telling, prediction’, fr. praedictus, pp. of prae- 
dicere. See predict and -ion. 

Derivative: prediction-al, adj. 
predilection, n., partiality, preference. — F. pre- 
dilection, fr. ML. praedilectionem , acc. of prae- 
dilectio, fr. praedilectus, pp. of praediligere, ‘to 
prefer’, fr. L. prae (see pre-) and diligere , ‘to 
choose out, to love’. See diligent and -ion. 
predispose, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. pre- and 
dispose. 

Derivatives: predispos-ed , adj predispos-ed-ly, 
adv., predispos-ed-ness, n. 
predominance, predominancy, n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
predominant,, adj. — MF. (= F.) predominant, 
pres. part, of pridominer, ‘to predominate’. See 
pre- and dominant. 

Derivative: predominant-ly, adv. 
predominate, intr. v. — Formed fr. pre- and 
dominate. 

Derivative: predominat-ing-ly, adv. 
pre-eminence, n. — ME., fr. Late L. praeeminen - 
tia, ‘pre-eminence’, fr. L. praeeminens , gen. 
-entis. See next word and -ce. 
pre-eminent, adj. — L. praeeminens, gen. ,-entis, 
pres. part, of praeeminere, ‘to project forward, 
to be pre-eminent’, fr. prae (see pre-) and emi- 
nere, ‘to stand out, project’. See eminent. 
Derivatives: pre-eminent-ly, adv., pre-eminent- 
ness, n. 

pre-empt, tr. v., to acquire before others. — Back 
formation fr. pre-emption, 
pre-emption, n., the right of purchasing before 
others. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. ML. prae- 
emptus , pp. of praeimere, ‘to buy beforehand’, 
fr. L. prae (see pre-) and emere, ‘to buy’. See 
exempt and cp. emption, redemption, 
pre-emptive, adj. — See prec. word and -ive. 

Derivative: preemptive-ly, adv. 
preen, n., a pin; a brooch (Scot.) — ME. prene , 
fr. OE. preon, ‘pin, brooch’, rel. to MLG. 
pren(e), prin, ‘awl, bodkin’, Icel. prjonn , ‘a knit- 
ting needle’, and to MLG. prime, MDu .prieme, 
Du. priem, MHG. pfrieme, G. Pfriem, ‘awl, 
bodkin’. 

preen, tr. v., to trim, dress. — A blend of ME. 
proynen, ‘to trim the feathers’ (see prune, ‘to 



preen’), and ME. prenen, ‘to fasten’, fr. OE. 
preon, ‘pin, brooch’. See preen, n. 
pre-exilian, adj., prior to the Babylonian ‘cap- 
tivity. — Formed fr. L. prae (see pre-), exilium , 
‘exile’ (see exile), and suff. -ian. 
pre-exiiic, adj., pre-exilian. — See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

pre-exist, intr. v. — Formed fr. pre- and exist, 
pre-existence, n. — Formed fr. pre- and exist- 
ence. 

pre-existent, adj. — Formed fr. pre- and existent, 
preface, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F .) priface, fr. 
ML. praefatia, fr. L. praefatio , ‘preface, pro- 
logue’, lit. ‘a saying beforehand’, fr. praefatus , 
pp. of praefdri , ‘to say beforehand, to premise’, 
ft. prae (see pre-) and fari, ‘to speak’. See fame. 
Derivatives : preface , tr. and intr. \.,prefac-er, n. 
prefatory, adj., serving as a preface; relating to 
the preface. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. 
praefatus, pp. of praefdri. See preface. 
Derivative : prefatori-ly, adv. 
prefect, n. — ME., fr. OF. prefect (F. prifet), fr. 
L. praefectus , ‘overseer, chief, prefect’, prop, 
pp. of praeficere, ‘to set over’, fr. prae (see pre-) 
and facere (pp. factus), ‘to do, make’. See fact 
and cp, words there referred to. For the change 
of Latin d (in tact us) to e (in prae-f ictus ) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: prefect-or-al, adj., prefectorial 
(q.v.), prefecture (q.v.). 

prefectorial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. praefeetdrius, ‘pertaining to a prefect’, fr. 
praefectus. See prefect and -orial. 
prefecture, n. — L. praefectura, ‘the office of an 
overseer’, fr. praefectus. See prefect and -ure. 
Derivative: prefectur-al, adj. 
prefer, tr. v. — ME. preferren, fr. MF. (= F.) 
preferer, fr. L. praeferre, ‘to carry in front, to 
prefer’, fr. prae (see pre-) and ferre , ‘to bear, 
carry’. See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: prefer-ment, n., preferr-ed , adj., 
preferr-ed-ly , adv. 

preferable, adj. — F. preferable, fr. preferer, ‘to 
prefer’. See prefer and -able. 

Derivatives : preferabil-i ty, n, , prefer able-ness, n. , 
prefer abl-y , adv. 

preference, n. — F. preference, fr. ML. praeferen- 
tia, fr. L. praeferens, gen. -entis. See next word 
and -ce. 

pteferent, adj., having preference (law). — L. 
praeferens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of praeferre. 
See prefer and -ent. 

preferential, adj., having preference. — Formed 
fr. ML. praeferentia (see preference) with adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: preferential-ism, n., preferential-ist, 
n., preferential-ly, adv. 

prefiguratc, adj. — Late L. praefigurdtus, pp. of 
praefigurare, ‘to prefigure’. See prefigure and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

prefiguration, n., representation by a previous 
figure; a prototype. — Late L. praefiguratio, 
gen. -onis, fr. praefigurdtus , pp. of praefigurare. 
See prefigure and -ation. 

prefigurative, adj., pertaining to prefiguration. — 
ML. praefigurdtivus , fr. Late L. praefigurdtus, 
pp. of praefigurare. See prefigure and -ative. 
Derivatives: prefigurative-ly , adv., prefigurative- 
ness, n. 

prefigure, tr. v. — Late L. praefigurare , ‘to pre- 
figure’, fr. L. prae (see pre-) and figurare , ‘to 
form, shape’. See figure, v. 
prefix, tr. v, — ME .prefixen, fr. MF. (= F.) pre- 
fixes, fr. L. praefixus , pp. of praefigere, ‘to fix 
before’, fr. prae (see pre-) and figere , ‘to fix’. See 
fix, v. 

Derivatives: prefix-ation, n., prefix-ed, adj., 
prefix-ed-ly, adv. 

prefix, n. — L. praefixum, neut. pp. of praefigere. 
See prefix, v. 

Derivatives: prefix-al , adj., prefix-al-ly , adv. 
preformation, n., previous formation. — Formed 
fr. pre- and formation. 

preformative, adj. and n. — Formed fr. pre- and 
formative. 

preglacial, adj., pertaining to the time preceding 
the Glacial Period (geol.) — Formed fr. pre- 
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and glacial- 

pregnable* adj. — F. prenable , fr. prendre , ‘to 
take, seize’, fr. L. prehendere ; ‘to take hold of, 
to seize’. See prehensile and -able and cp. im- 
pregnable. 

Derivative: pregnabil-ity , n. 
pregnancy, n. — Formed fr. pregnant with stiff, -cy. 
pregnant, adj., with child, with young. — L. 
praegndns , gen. -antis (also praegnas, gen. -arts), 
‘with child, with young’, lit. ‘before birth’, fr. 
prae (see pre-) and -gnds, -gnans, from the base 
of (g)nasci, ‘to be born’. See nation and -ant and 
cp. impregnate. 

pregnant, adj., full of weight, cogent. — ME. 
preignant, fr. MF. preignant , pres. part, of 
preindre, fr. earlier priembre , prembre , fr. L. 
premere , ‘to press’. See press, v., and -ant. 
prehensible, adj., capable of being seized. — 
Formed with suff. -ible fr. L. prehensus, pp. of 
prehendere. See next word, 
prehensile, adj., adapted for grasping. — F. pre- 
hensile , fr. L. prehensus, pp. of prehendere , ‘to 
grasp, seize, lay hold of’, fr, pre- and - hendere , 
fr.'I.-E. base *ghe(n)d-, ‘to clasp, seize, reach, 
attain, hold’. See get and words there referred 
to and cp. esp, prey. 

Derivative: prehensil-ity , n. 
prehension, n. — L. prehensio , gen. -onis, ‘a 
seizing’, fr. prehensus , pp. of prehendere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

prehistoric, adj. — Formed fr. pre- and historic. 
Derivatives: prehistoric-al, adj., prehistoric-al- 
ly , adv. 

prehistory, n. — Formed fr. pre- and history, 
prehnite, n., a hydrous silicate of aluminum and 
calcium (mineral.) — G. Prehnit, named after 
the Dutch officer Col. van Prehn, who brought 
it to Europe from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1795. The G. suff. -it goes back to Gk. -tmqs; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

prejudge, tr. v. — F. prejuger, fr. L. praejudicare , 
‘to judge beforehand’, ft. prae (see pre-) and 
judicare , ‘to judge’. See judge, v., and cp. pre- 
judice. 

prejudgment, prejudgement, n. — F. prejugement , 
fr. prejuger. See prec. word and -ment. 
prejudication, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. 
praejudicatus , pp. of praejudicare. See prejudge 
and -ation. 

prejudice, n. — ME., fr. OF. (F. prejudice ), fr. L. 
praejudicium, ‘a preceding judgment; disadvan- 
tage, prejudice’, fr. prae (see pre-) and judicium, 
‘judgment’. See judicial and cp. prejudge, 
prejudice, tr. v. — ME. prejudices fr. MF. (— F.) 
prejudice. See prejudice, n. 

Derivatives: prejudic-ed, adj., prejudic-ed-ly , 
adv., prejudic-ial , adj., prejudic-ial-ly , adv., 
prejudic-ial-ness, n. 

prelacy, n., the office of a prelate. — ME .prelacie, 
ft. AF. prelacie , fr. ML. praelatia, fr. L. prae- 
ldtus. See next word and -cy. 
prelate, n., an ecclesiastical dignitary. — ME. 
prelat , ft. OF. prelat (F. prelat ), fr. ML. praela- 
tus , ‘prelate’, fr. L. praeldtus' (used as pp. of 
praeferre , ‘to carry in front’), formed fr. prae 
(see pre-) and latus , ‘borne, carried’ (used as pp. 
of ferre, ‘to bear, carry’), which stands for 
* tlatos, ‘borne’, carried’, fr. *t(~, zero degree of 
I.-E. base *tel-, *tol - , ‘to bear, carry’, whence 
L. toller e, ‘to lift up, raise’, tolerare , ‘to bear, 
support’. See tolerate and cp. collate and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives : prelat-ic , prelat -ic-al, adjs., prelat - 
ic-al-ly , adv., prelat-ish , adj., prelat -ism, n., 
prelat-ist , n ., prelat-ize, tr. and intr. v., prelature 
(q.v.) 

prelature, n., prelacy. — F. prelature , fr. ML. 
praelatura , ft. praeldtus. See prec. word and -ure. 
prelect, praelect, intr. v., to lecture. — L .praelec- 
tus , pp. of praelegere , ‘to read before, lecture’, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and legere , ‘to read’. See 
lecture. 

prelection, praelection, n., 1) a public lecture; 2) 
a previous reading. — L. praelectio , gen. -onis, 
‘lecture’, fr. praelectus, pp, of praelegere. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

prelector, praelector, n., a reader or lecturer in a 
college or university. — L. praelector, ‘reader, 



lecturer’, fr. praelectus. See prelect and agential 
suff. -or. 

prelibation, n., a foretaste. — L. praelibdtid, gen. 
-onis, ‘a tasting beforehand’, fr. praelibdtus , pp. 
of praelibare , ‘to taste beforehand’, fr. prae (see 
pre-) and llbdre, ‘to pour out, make a libation’, 
whence ‘to take a little from, to taste’. See pre- 
and libation. 

prelim, n. — Abbreviation of preliminary exami- 
nation. 

preliminary, adj., introductory, preparatory. — 
F. pre'liminaire, ft. ML. praeliminaris , fr. prae 
(see pre-) and limen, gen. liminis, ‘threshold’. 
See limen and adj. suff. -ary. 
preliminary, n., usually in the pi. , an introductory 
or preparatory step or measure. — F. pr elimi- 
nates (pi.), fr. ML. praeliminaris. See prelimi- 
nary, adj. 

prelude, n. — MF. (== F.) prelude, fr. ML. prae - 
ludium, fr. L. praeludere, ‘to play beforehand’, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and ludere, ‘to play’. See 
ludicrous and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: prelud-ial, adj., prelud-ious, adj., 
prelud-ious-ly , adv. 

prelude, tr. v., to serve as prelude to something. 

: — L. praeludere. See prelude, n. 

Derivatives: prelud-er , n., prelud-ize , intr. v. 
prelusion, n., introduction. — Late L. praelusio , 
gen. - onis , ‘a prelude’, fr. L. praelus-(um), pp. 
stem of praeludere. See prelude, n., and -ion. 
prelusive, adj., introductory. — Late L. praelus- 
(i um ), pp. stem of L. praeludere. See prelude, 
n., and -ive. 

Derivative: prelusive-ly , adv. 
premature, adj. — L. praematurus , ‘very early, 
untimely’, fr. prae (see pre-) and maturus, ‘ripe, 
early’. See mature. 

Derivatives: premature-ly, adv., premature-ness, 
n., prematurity (q.v.) 

prematurity, n. — F. prematurite, fr. pre- (fr. L. 
prae , ‘before’) and maturite , ‘maturity’. See pre- 
and maturity. 

premaxilla, n., one of the two bones situated be- 
tween the maxillae (anat.) — Medical L. prae- 
maxilla , premaxilla, fr. L. prae (see pre-) and 
maxilla. 

Derivative: premaxill-ary, adj. 
premeditate, tr. and intr. v. — L. praemeditatus, 
pp. of praemeditari , ‘to think over’, fr. prae (see 
pre-) and meditari, ‘to consider’. See meditate. 
Derivatives : premeditat-ed-ly, adv., premeditat- 
or, n. 

premeditation, n. — L. praemeditatio, gen. -onis, 
‘a considering beforehand’, fr. praemeditatus, 
pp. of praemeditari. See prec. word and -ion. 
premeditative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 

L. praemeditatus, pp. of praemeditari. 
premier, adj., first in rank or importance. — ME. 
primier, fr. MF. ( = F.) premier , ‘first’, fr. L. 
primarius, ‘of the first rank, primary’, fr. primus , 
‘first’. See primary. 

Derivatives : premier , x\., premier-ess, n., premier- 
ship, n. 

premiere, n., first performance of a play. — F., 
fem. of premier , ‘first’. See prec. word, 
premillenarian, adj., occurring before the millen- 
nium. — Formed fr. pre- and mUlenarian, 
premillennialism, n. — See pre-, millennium, -al 
and -ism. 

premise, premiss, n. — ME. premisse, fr. OF. 
premisse (F. premisse), fr. ML. praemissa (scil. 
sententia), ‘(a sentence) put before’, fem. pp. of 
L . praemittere, ‘to send, set, put, before’, ft. prae 
(see pre-) and mittere, ‘to send’. See mission, 
premise, tr. v. — Fr. premise, n. Cp. obsolete 
premit , ‘to premise’. 

premium, n. — L. praemium , ‘reward, recom- 
pense’, for *prai-emiom, lit. ‘that which one re- 
ceives before others’, fr. prae (see pre-) and 
emere, ‘to take’. See exempt and cp. words there 
referred to. 

premolar, adj., in front of the molar teeth (anat.) 
— Formed fr. pre- and molar. 

Derivative: premolar, n. 

premonish, tr. v. — Formed after admonish fr. L. 
praemonere, ‘to forewarm’, fr. prae (see pre-) 
and monere, ‘to warn’. See monition, 
premonition, n., a forewarning. MF., fr. Late L. 



praemonitionem, acc. of praemonitionem, ‘a fore- 
warning’, fr. L. praemonitm, pp. of praemonere, 
‘to forewarn’, fr. prae (see pre-) and monere, ‘to 
warn’. See monition. 

premonitor, n., a forewarner. — Late L. praemo- 
nitor, fr. L. praemonitus, pp. of praemonere. See 
prec. word and -tor. 

premonitory, adj., forewarning. — Late L. prae- 
momtorius , ‘that which gives previous warning’, 
fr. praemonitor . See prec. word and adj. suff 
-ory. 

Derivative: premonitori-ly , adv. 
premonstrate, tr. v., to show beforehand (obsol.) 

— L. praemonstratus, pp. of praemonstrdre , ‘to 
show beforehand’, fr. prae (see pre-) and mon- 
strare, ‘to show’. See monster and verbal suff 
-ate and cp. next word. 

Premonstratensian, adj. and n. — Formed with 
suff -ian fr. ML. Praemonstratensis, ‘pertaining 
to PremontrS’, fr. (locus) Praemonstratus ~=Pre- 
montre , in France, lit. ‘the place foreshown (scil. 
by St. Norbert, the founder of this religious 
order). See prec. word. 

premonstration, n., a showing beforehand (obsol.) 

— Late L. praemonstrdtid , gen. -onis, ft. L. prae- 
monstrdtus, pp. of praemonstrdre. See pre- 
monstrate and -ion. 

premorse, adj., terminated abruptly (hot.) — L. 
praemorsus, pp. of praemordere , ‘to bite at the 
end’, lit. ‘to bite in front’, fr. prae (see pre-) and 
mordere, ‘to bite’. See mordant and cp. mor- 
sel. 

premundane, adj., existing before the creation of 
the world. — Formed fr. pre- and mundane. Cp. 
antemundane. 

premunition, n., 1) premonition (archaic); 2) 
protection beforehand (archaic); 3) immunity 
to a disease due to a persistent latent infection 
(med.) — L. praemunitio , gen. -onis, *a fortifying 
beforehand’, fr. praemunitus , pp. of praemunire , 
‘to fortify beforehand’, fr. prae (see pre-) and 
munire , ‘to fortify, protect’. See munition and 
cp. praemunire. 

Prenanthes, n., a genus of plants, the rattlesnake- 
root (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 

(Att. 7cpav7jq), ‘drooping with the face 
forward’, and ‘flower’. The first element 

is rel. to Ttpo, ‘before’; see 2nd pro-. For the 
second element see anther, 
prenatal, adj., existing before birth. — Formed 
ft. pre- and natal. Cp. postnatal, 
prentice, n. — Aphetic for apprentice, 
preoccupancy, n., the act of taking possession 
before another. — Formed fr. pre- and oc- 
cupancy. 

preoccupation, n. — L. praeoccupdtio, gen. -onis, 
‘a’ seizing beforehand’, fr. prae (see pre-) and 
occupdtio (see occupation), 
preoccupy, tr. v. — L. praeoccupdre , ‘to take pos- 
session beforehand’, fr. prae (see pre-) and oc- 
cupare, See occupy. 

Derivatives: preoccupi-ed, adj . , preoccupi -ed-ly, 
adv., preoccupi-er, n. 

prep, n. s a preparatory school (school slang). — 
Abbreviation of preparatory, n. (see preparatory, 
adj.) 

Derivative: prep, intr. v., to attend preparatory 
school; tr. v., to prepare, 
preparation, n. — ME. preparacion, ft. MF. 
(= F.) preparation, fr. L . praepardtionem, acc. of 
praepardtio , ‘a making ready, a preparing’, fr. 
praeparatus , pp. of praepardre. See prepare and 
-ation. 

preparative, adj. — ME .preparatif, fr. MF. (= F.) 
preparatif (feni. preparative), fr. L. praeparatus, 
pp. of praepardre . See prepare and- ative. 
Derivative: preparative-ly , adv. 
preparator, n., one who prepares. — Late L. 
praeparator , fr. L. praeparatus, pp. of praepard- 
re. See prepare and agential suff. -or. 
preparatory, adj. — Late L . praeparator ius, fr. L. 
praeparatus , pp. of praepardre. See next word 
add adj. suff. -ate and -ory. 

Derivatives : preparatory , n., preparatori-ly, adv. 
prepare, tr. and intr. v. — ME. preparen, fr. MF. 
(= F.) preparer , fr. L. praepardre , ‘to make 
ready beforehand, to prepare’, fr. prae (see pre-) 
and parare , ‘to make ready’. See pare and cp. 
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words there referred to. 

Derivatives: prepar-ed , adj., prepar-ed-ly , adv., 
prepar-ed-ness, n. 

prepay, tr. v., to pay beforehand. — Formed fr. 
pre- and pay, v. 

Derivatives: prepay-able , adj., prepay-ment, 

n. 

prepense, adj. planned beforehand. — Back for- 
mation fr. prepensed , pp. of the obsolete verb 
prepense , fr. earlier purpense, fr. ME . purpensen, 
‘to premeditate’, fr. OF. pourpenser , ‘to plan, 
meditate’, fr. VL. *porpensare, fr. por-, ‘fore- 
ward, forth’, which is rel. to L. pro, ‘before, fori 
(see 1st pro-), and L. pensdre, ‘to weight out 
carefully, weigh out, examine’. See pensive, 
preponderance, preponderancy, n. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
preponderant, adj. — L . praeponderans, gen. - an- 
tis , pres. part, of praeponderare. See next word 
and -ant. 

Derivative: preponderant-ly, adv. 
preponderate, intr. v., tr. V., to outweigh (archaic); 
intr. v., to exceed. — L. praeponderdtus, pp. of 
praeponderare, ‘to outweigh’, fr. prae (see pre-) 
and pondus, gen. ponderis , ‘weight’. See pound, 
‘a weight’, and cp. words there referred to. For 
the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
preponderation, n. — Late L. praeponderatio, gen. 
- dnis , ‘preponderance’, fr. L. praeponderdtus , 
pp. of praeponderare . See prec. word and -ion. 
preposition, n. — ME. preposicioun, fr. MF. 
(= F.) proposition, fr. L. praepositionem, acc. of 
praepositid, ‘preposition’, lit. ‘a putting or plac- 
ing before’, fr. praepositus, pp. of praeponere , ‘to 
put before’, fr. prae (see pre-) and ponere, ‘to 
put, place’ (see position); so called because its 
position is in front of the noun. In its grammat- 
ical sense, L. praepositid is a loan translation of 
Gk. 7rp6$eais, lit. ‘a setting before’. 
Derivatives: preposition-al, adj., preposition-al- 
ly, adv. 

prepositive, adj., put before. — Late L. praeposi 
tivus, ‘that which is set before’, fr. L. praeposi- 
tus, pp. of praeponere . See prec. word and -ive. 
Derivative: prepositive-ly, adv. 
prepositor, praepositor, n., praepostor. — ML. 
praepositor. See praepostor. 

Derivative: prepositor-ial, adj. 
prepossess, tr. v., to influence beforehand. — 
Formed fr. pre- and possess. 

Derivatives: prepossess-ed, adj., prepossess-ing, 
adj prepossess-ing-ly, adv., prepossess-ing-ness, 
n. 

prepossession, n. — Formed from prec. word on 
the analogy of possession, 
prepostor, n. — - See praepostor, 
preposterous, adj., absurd. — L. praeposterus , 
‘inverted, perverted’, fr. prae (see pre-) and pos- 
terus, ‘coming after’.’ See posterior and -ous. 
Derivatives: preposterous-ly, adv., preposterous- 
ness, n. 

prepotency, prepotence, n. — L. praepotentia, 
‘superior power', fr. praepotens, gen. -ends. See 
next word and -cy, resp. -ce. 
prepotent, adj., predominant; superior. — L. 
praepotens, gen. - ends , ‘very powerful’, fr. prae 
(see pre-) and potens , gen. - ends , pres. part, of 
posse, ‘to be able’. See potent. 

Derivative: prepotent-ly, adv. 
prepuce, n., the foreskin. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
prepuce, fr. L. praeputium, ‘foreskin, prepuce’, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and *putos, ‘penis’, which is 
perh . cogn. with White Russian potka, Czech 
pyj , ‘penis’, and with Lith. puciit, pusti, ‘to blow, 
swell’, Lett .puslis, ‘bladder’, L. pustula , ‘blister, 
pimple, pustule’. See pustule, 
derivative: preputi-al , adj. 

Pre-Raphaelite, n., a member of the society of 
painters called the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; 
adj., pertaining to Pre-Raphaelidsm, — See next 
word. 

Pre-Raphaelitism, n., the style of the Pre-Raphae- 
lites. — Formed with suff. -isra from the fore- 
name of Raphael Sanzio (1483-1520) and the 
suffixes -ite and -ism. The members of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, founded in England in 
1847, called themselves Pre-Raphaelites, to inti- 
mate that their style resembled that of the Italian 



painters before Raphael, 
prerequisite, n. — Formed fr. pre- and requisite, 
prerogative, n., a special privilege, — ME., fr. 
OF. (= F.) prerogative , fr. L. praerogadva , ‘a 
previous choice or election’, prop. fern, of prae- 
rogd tivus, ‘asked for a vote before others’, fr. 
praerogatus , pp. of praerogdre, ‘to ask first’, fr, 
prae (see pre-) and rogare, ‘to ask’. See pre-, 
rogation and -ive. 

prerogative, adj., having a prerogative; privileged. 
— L. praerogadvus. See prec. word, 
presa, n., a mark showing where the successive 
voices are to take up the theme (music). — It., 
lit. ‘a taking’, prop. fern. pp. of prendere , ‘to 
take’, fr. L. prehendere. See prehensile, 
presage, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) presage, fr. L. 
praesdgium, ‘a foreboding, omen’, fr. praesagire , 
‘to perceive beforehand’, fr. prae (see pre-) and 
sdgire, ‘to perceive, quickly’, fr. sdgus, ‘pre- 
saging, predicting’. See seek and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. sagacious. 

Derivatives: presage-ful, adj.? presage-ful-ly, 
adv. 

presage, tr. and intr. v. — MF. (= F.) presager , 
fr. prOsage, ‘foreboding, presage’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: presag-er , n. 

presby-, combining form meaning ‘old’, as in 
presbyopia. — Gk. 7cpe<r(3o-, fr. 7rp£a(3ui;, ‘old, 
venerable’, which stands for *7rpsor-YU<; (cp. 
Cretan Trpeiyus, Boeot. nrplayus), and lit. 
means ‘he that goes first’. The first element of 
this compound is rel. to Gk. m&poi ‘before, 
aforetime, formerly’, and cogn. with L. prae , 
‘before’ ; see pre-. The second element is a deriv- 
ative of I.-E. base *g™u-, ‘to go’, which is rel. to 
base *g w em~, of s.m., whence Gk. (3atvet.v, ‘to 
go’, L. venire , ‘to come’, Goth, qiman , OE. 
cuman, ‘to come' ; see come and cp. base, ‘bot- 
tom’, Cp. priest. 

presbycousis, presbycusis, n., impaired hearing 
due to old age. — Medical L., prop, ‘hearing of 
the old’, compounded of presby- and Gk., 
jbcouait;, ‘hearing’, fr. axoueiv, ‘to hear’. See 
acoustic. 

presbyopia, n., impaired sight due to old age 
(med.) — Medical L., lit. ‘sight of the old’, com- 
pounded of presby- and Gk. -coma, from the 
stem of gen. c!>7t6q, ‘eye’. See -opia. 
Derivative: presbyop-ic , adj. 
presbyter, n., an elder in a church; a priest. — 
Eccles. L,, fr. Gk. 7rpca(3uT£poc, ‘elder’, compar. 
of 7rpecrf3os, ‘old’. See presby- and -ther and cp. 
prester, which is a doublet of presbyter. 
Derivative: presbyter-ess, n. 
presbyteral, adj., presbyterial. — F. presby tOral , 
fr. Eccles. L . presby terdlis, fr. presby ter. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -al. 

presbyterate, n., the office of a presbyter. — Ec- 
cles. L .presbyteratus, fr. presbyter. See presbyter 
and subst. suff. -ate. 

presbyterial, adj., pertaining to a presbyter or a 
presbytery. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Ec- 
cles. L. presbyterium. See presbytery. 
Presbyterian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. Eccles. L. presbyterium. See presbytery. 
Derivatives: Presby terian-ism, n., Presbyterian- 
ize , tr. v. 

presbytery, n., 1) a presbyter’s or priest’s house; 
2) part of the church reserved for the clergy. — 
Eccles. L. presbyterium , fr. Eccles. Gk. rpsc- 
fJuT^piov, ‘place of the elders’, fr. Gk. TrpEofiijTs- 
poc, ‘elder’. See presbyter and -y (representing 
Gk. -ta). 

prescience, n., foreknowledge; foresight. — ME., 
fr. OF. (= F.) prescience , fr. Eccles. L. pr ne- 
scient ia, ‘foreknowledge’, fr. L. praesciens , gen. 

- ends . See next word and -ce v 
prescient, adj., having prescience. — F. prescient, 
fr. L. praescientem, acc. of praesciens, pres. part, 
of praescire, ‘to foreknow’, fr. prae (see pre-) 
and scire , ‘to know’. See science and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivative: prescient-ly , adv. 
prescind, tr. and intr. v., to abstract, isolate. — L. 
praescindere , ‘to cut off in front’, fr. prae (see 
pre-) and scindere, ‘to cleave, split’. See shed, v., 
and cp. scissile. 



prescission, n., the act of prescinding. — Formed 
with suff. -ion fr. L. praescissus, pp. of prae- 
scindere. See prec. word and scission, 
prescribe, tr. and intr. v. — ME. prescriben , fr. L. 
praescribere , ‘to write beforehand, order, ap- 
point’, fr. prae (see pre-) and scribere, ‘to write’. 
See scribe. 

Derivative: prescrib-er, n. 
prescript, adj., prescribed. — L. praescriptus , pp. 

of praescribere. See prec. word, 
prescript, n., something prescribed, ordinance. — 
L. praescriptum, ‘something prescribed’, neut. 
pp. of praescribere . See prescript, adj. 
prescriptive, adj., that can be prescribed. — MF., 
fr. ML. praescripdbilis , fr. L. praescriptus, pp. of 
praescribere. See prescribe and -ible. 
prescription, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) prescrip- 
tion, fr. L. praescriptidnem, acc. of praescriptio, 
‘a writing in front; a precept, order’, fr. prae- 
scriptus, pp. of praescribere. See prescript, adj., 
and -ion. 

prescriptive, adj. — Late L. praescriptivus , ‘re- 
lating to a legal exception’, fr. L. praescriptus , 
pp. of praescribere. See prescript, adj., and 
-ive. 

Derivatives: prescriptive-ly, adv., prescriptive- 
ness , n. 

presence, n. — ME., fr. OF- (F. presence), fr. L. 
praesenda , fr. praesens, gen. -ends, ‘present’. See 
present, adj. and -ce. 

presence of mind. — Loan translation of F. pre- 
sence d' esprit. 

present, adj. — ME., fr. OF. present (F. present), 
fr. L. praesentem , acc. of praesens, ‘present’, pres, 
part, of praeesse, ‘to be before’, fr. prae (see 
pre-) and esse, ‘to be’. See esse and -ent and cp. 
sans, senza. Cp. also absent. 

Derivatives: present, n. (q.v.), present, v. (q.v.), 
present-ly , adv. 

present, tr. and intr. v. — ME. presenten , fr. OF. 
presenter (F. presenter), fr. L. praesentare, ‘to 
place before, show, exhibit, present’, fr. prae- 
sens, gen. -entis. See present, adj. 

Derivatives: present-able, adj., present-abil-ity, 
n., present-able-ness , n., present-abl-y , adv., 
present-ive, adj .,present-ive-ly, adv., present-ive- 
ness, n. 

present, n., gift. — ME., fr. OF. (F. present ), back 
formation fr. presenter , ‘to present something to 
somebody’, fr. L. praesentare. See present, v. 
presentation, n. — ME. presentacioun , fr. OF. 
(= F.) presentation, fr. L. praesentationem, acc. 
of praesentado, ‘a placing before’, fr. praesen- 
tdtus , pp. of praesentare. See present, v., and 
-ation and cp. present, p. 

Derivatives: presentation-al , adj., presentation- 
ism, n., presentation-ist , n. 
presentative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L 
praesentatus, pp. of praesentare. See present, v. 
presentee, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) presente, pp, 
of presenter , ‘to give a present to’. See present, 
‘gift’, and -ee. 

presential, adj., pertaining to the present. — Late 
L. praesenddlis, fr. L. praesentia. See presence 
and -ial. 

Derivative: pre sent ial-ly, adv. 
presentiality, n., the quality of being present. — 
ML. presentialitas , fr. Late L. praesenddlis. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

presentiate, tr. v., to make present. — Formed 
with verbal suff. -ate fr. L .praesentia, ‘presence’. 
See presence. 

presentient, adj., haying a presentiment. — L. 
praesentiens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of praesen- 
tire , ‘to feel beforehand’, fr. prae (see pre-) and 
sendre , ‘to feel’. See sentient, 
presentiment, n., a foreboding, esp. of evil. — 
Obsol. F. presentiment (F, pressendment ), frr 
presendr (F. pressendr ), ‘to have a presentiment 
of’, fr. L. prae sendre. See prec. word and -ment. 
presentment, n., the act of presenting. — ME. 
presentement, fr. MF . presentement, fr. presente. 
‘to place before, present’. See present, v., and 
-ment. 

preservable, adj. — Formed fr. preserve, v., with 
suff. -able. 

Derivative: pre'servabil-ity , tl. 
preservation, n. — ME., fr. MF. F.) preserva- 
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don, fr. ML. praeservddonem, acc. of praeserva- 
tid , fr. Late L. praeservdre. See preserve, v., and 
-ation. 

preservative, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) preser- 
vatif (fem. preservative ), fr. preserver. See next 
word and -Ive. 

Derivative: preservative , 

preserve, tr. v. — ME. preserver, fr. MF. (= F.) 
preserver , fr. Late L. praeservdre , ‘to observe 
beforehand’, fr. L. prae (see pre-) and servdre , 
‘to save, deliver, preserve, protect’. See conserve. 
Derivatives : preserve, n., preserv-er , n. 
preside, intr. v. — F. prdsider, fr. L .praesidere, ‘to 
sit in front of, guard, watch, protect’, fr. prae 
(see pre-) and sedere , ‘to sit’. See sedentary and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives ipresid-al, ady, presid-ing, verbal n. 
and pres. part. 

presidency, n. — ML. praesidentia , fr. L. prae- 
sidens , gen. -ends. See next word and -cy. 
president, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) president, fr. 
L. praesidentem, acc. of praesidens, pres. part, of 
praesidere . See preside and -ent. 

Derivative: presidentship , n. 
presidential, adj. — ML. praesidentidlis , ‘per- 
taining to the president’, fr. L. praesidens , gen. 
-ends. See president and -ial. 

Derivative: presidendal-ly , adv. 
presidial, adj., pertaining to, or having, a garri- 
son. — F. presidial , fr. Late L. praesidialis , ‘of a 
garrison’, L. praesidium , ‘a presiding over, de- 
fense, garrison’, fr. praesidere. See presidium and 
adj. suff. -al. 

presidiary, adj., presidial. — L . praesidiarius, ‘per- 
taining to a guard’, fr. praesidium. See prec. 
word. 

presidio, n., a fort, a garrison in the S.W. of the 
U.S. and in Sp. America. — Sp., ‘garrison’, fr. 
L. praesidium. See presidial. 
presidium, n., a permanent administrative com- 
mittee in the government of the U.S.S.R. — 
Russ, prezidium , fr. L. praesidium , ‘a presiding 
over, defense’, fr. praesidere. See preside, 
presignify, tr. v., to signify beforehand. — L .prae- 
significdre, fr. prae (see pre-) and significare , ‘to 
show by signs, signify’. See sigpify. 
press, tr. v., to squeeze; intr. v., to exert pressure. 
— ME. pressen , fr. OF. (= F.) presser , fr. L. 
pressdre , freq. of premere (pp .pressus), ‘to press, 
clasp’, which is rel. to prelum , for *prem-lom , 
‘press, wine press’. Cp. compress, depress, em- 
pressement, express, impress, oppress, repress, 
suppress. Cp. also pregnant, ‘cogent’, print, re- 
primand, sprain. 

Derivatives: press-ed, pp. and adj., press-er, n., 
press-ing, adj., press-ing-ly, adv. 
press, n., pressure, machine for pressing. — ME. 
presse , press , fr. OF.(= F.) presse, fr. presser , 
‘to press’. See prec. word, 
press, tr. v., to compell to serve in the navy. — 
Back formation fr. obsol. E. prest, ‘to enlist as 
a sailor by giving earnest money’, which was 
mistaken for the pp. of press , ‘to squeeze’, but 
derives fr. OF. prest , ‘earnest money’. See prest 
and cp. impress, ‘to compel to serve’, 
pressor, adj., raising blood pressure (med.) — 
Late L. pressor, ‘he who presses’, fr. L. pressus , 
pp. of premere , ‘to press’. See press, ‘to squeeze’, 
and agential suff. -or. 

pressure, n. — ME., fr. L. pressura , ‘a pressing, 
pressure’, fr. pressus, pp. of premere , ‘to press’. 
See press, ‘to squeeze’, and -ure, and cp. acu- 
pressure. 

Derivatives: pressur-al, adj., pressur-ize, tr. v., 
pressur-iz-adon, n. 

prest, n., an advance of money. — ME., fr. OF. 
prest (F. pret), ‘earnest money’, back formation 
fr. pres ter (F. pre ter), ‘to lend’, fr. L. prae stare, 
‘to become surety, to warrant’, fr. praes , gen. 
praedis, ‘surety, security, bail’, fr. *prae-vas, lit. 
‘bail before somebody’. See praedial and cp. 
imprest. Cp. also prec. word. — L. praestare in 
the above sense is distinct fr .praestare, ‘to stand 
before’, which is formed fr .'prae, ‘before’, and 
stare , ‘to stand’. 

prester, n., a priest; Prester John, name of a leg- 
endary Christian priest and king. — OF. prestre 
(F. pretre), fr. L. presbyter. See presbyter. 



prestidigitation, n., sleight of hand, juggling. — 
F., fr. presddigitateur. See next word and -ation. 
prestidigitator, n., a performer of sleight of hand. 
— F. presddigitateur , a hybrid coined fr. F. 
preste , ‘quick, sharp, nimble’, and L. digitus, 
‘finger’. F. preste derives fr. It. presto ; see presto. 
For the second element see digit, for the ending 
see suff. -ator. 

prestige, n., good reputation; renown. — F., fr. 
L. praestigiae , ‘deceptions, illusions, jugglers’ 
tricks’, dissimilated fr. *praestrigiae , fr. prae- 
stringere, ‘to bind fast, tie up; to dull the eye- 
sight, dazzle’, fr. prae (see pre-) and string ere, ‘to 
draw tight, to bind’. See stringent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

prestigiator, n. — L. praestigiator, ‘juggler, de- 
ceiver’ (whence also F. presdgiateur ), fr. prae- 
stigiae. See prec. word and -ator. 
prestigious, adj., 1) ( archaic ) pertaining to, or 
practicing, juggling; deceitful, deceptive; 2) 
having prestige. — Late L. praesdgiosus, ‘full of 
tricks, deceitful’, fr. L. praestigiae. See prestige 
and -ous. 

Derivatives : presdgious-ly, adv., prestigious- 
ness, n. 

prestissimo, adv., very quickly ( mus .) — It., 
superl. of presto. 

Derivative: prestissimo , n. 
presto, adv., quickly (mus.) — It., fr. VL. praes t us, 
‘ready’, fr. L. praesto esse , ‘to be at hand, be 
ready’ (whence also F. pret , ‘ready’), fr. prae 
(see pre-) and stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. 
appreteur, the first element in prestidigitator and 
the second element in culprit, 
presume, tr. and intr. v. — ME. presumen, fr. OF. 
presumer (F. prosumer), fr. L. praesumere, ‘to 
take beforehand, presuppose’, fr. prae (see pre-) 
and sumere , ‘to take’, which is compounded of 
sub-, ‘under’, and emere , ‘to take’. See assume 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: presum-able , adj., presum-abl-y , 
adv., presum-ed-ly, adv., presum-ing , adj., 
presum-ing-ly, adv., presumption (q.v.), pre- 
sumptive (q.v.), presumptuous (q.v.) 
presumption, n. — ME. presumpcioun , fr. OF. 
presumpcion, presompcion (F. prdsompdon ), fr. 
L. praesumpddnem, acc. of praesumptio , ‘a 
taking beforehand’, fr. praesumptus, pp. of prae- 
sumere. See prec. word and -tion and cp. sump- 
tion and words there referred to. 
presumptive, adj. — F. presompdf (fem. presomp- 
dve), fr. Late L. praesiimptivus, fr. L. praesump- 
tus, pp. of praesumere. See presume and -ive. 
Derivative: presumpdve-ly , adv. 
presumptuous, adj. — ME., fr. OF. presump- 
tueux (fem. pre sump tueuse) (= F. presomp- 
tueux, fem. presomptueuse ), fr. L. praesumptuo- 
sus , fr. praesumptus, pp. of praesumere. See pre- 
sumption and -ous. 

Derivatives: presumptuous-ly , adv., presump- 
tuous-ness , n. 

presuppose, tr. v. — ME. presupposen, fr. MF. 

(= F.) presupposer. See pre- and suppose, 
presupposition, n. — MF. (— F.) presupposition , 
fr. ML. praesupposidonem , acc. of praesuppo - 
sit id, fr. L. prae (see pre-) and supposido, gen. 
-onis. See supposition. 

pretend, tr. and intr. v. — ME. pretenden , fr. L. 
praetendere , ‘to stretch forth, pretend’, fr. prae 
(see pre-) and tender e, ‘to stretch, extend’. See 
tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’. 
Derivatives: pretend-ed, adj. ,pretend-ed-ly, adv., 
pretend-er, n. 

pretense, pretence, n., a claim. — AF. pretensse 
(F. pretense ), fr. ML. praetensa, subst. use of 
the fem. of Late L. praetensus, corresponding to 
L. praetentus, pp. of praetendere, ‘to stretch 
forth; to pretend’. See pretend and cp. next 
word. 

pretension, n., a pretext; a claim. — ML. prae- 
tensio (fr. LateL .praetensus), corresponding to 
L. praetentid (whence F. pretention), fr. prae- 
tentus, pp. of praetendere. See prec. word and 
-ion and cp. tension. 

pretentious, adj., making claims. — F. pr e ten- 
tie ux, fr. pre tendon , ‘pretension’. See prec. word 
and -ious. 

Derivatives: pretendous-ly, adv., pretentious- 



ness, n. 

preter-, combining form meaning ‘beyond’. — L. 
praeter, ‘beyond, before, above, more than’, 
prop, compar. of prae , ‘before’. See pre- and 
-ther and cp. inter-, subter-. 
preterit, preterite, adj. — ME. preterit , fr. OF. 
preterit (F. preterit), fr. L. praeteritus , pp. of 
praeterire, ‘to go by, go past’. See preter- and 
itinerate. 

Derivative: preterit(e ), n. 
preterition, n., omission. — Late L. praeteritio, 
gen. -onis, ‘a passing by, omission’, fr. praete- 
ritus , pp. of praetetire. See prec. word and -ion. 
preteritive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
praeteritus, pp. of praeterire. See preterit, 
pretermission, n., an omission. — L. praetermis- 
sio, gen. -onis, ‘a passing over, omission’, fr. 
praetermissus, pp. of praetermittere. See next 
word and -ion. 

pretermit, tr. v., to omit. — L, praetermittere , ‘to 
allow to pass, let go by’, fr. praeter- and mitt ere, 
‘to send’. See mission. 

Derivative: pretermitt-er, n. 
preternatural, adj., the same as supernatural. — 
ML. praeternaturalis, fr. L . praeter naturam, ‘be- 
yond nature’ (fr. praeter, ‘beyond’, and acc. of 
natura, ‘nature’). See preter- and natural. 
Derivatives : preternatural-ly, preter natural- 

ness, n. 

pretext, n. — F. pretexte, fr. L. praetextus, pp. of 
praetexere , ‘to weave in front, to fringe, border; 
to place before ; to allege as an excuse, pretend’, 
fr. prae (see pre-) and texere, ‘to weave’. See 

text 

Derivatives: pretext, tr. v., pretext-ed, adj. 
pretone, n., the vowel or syllable preceding the 
accented syllable. — Formed fr. L. prae (see 
pre-) and tonus (fr. Gk. tovo<;), ‘sound, tone’. 
See tone. 

pretonic, adj., preceding the accented syllable. — 
See prec. word and the adj. tonic, 
pretor, n. — See praetor. 

prettify, tr. v., fo render pretty. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -fy. 

Derivative: pretdfi-er , n. 
pretty, adj. — ME. praty, prety , ‘clever’, fr. OE. 
prxtdg, ‘tricky, cunning’, fi. prxtt , ‘a trick’, rel. 
to ON. prettr, ‘a trick’, prettugr , ‘tricky’, Fris. 
pret, MDu. perte, Du. pret, ‘trick, joke’, Du. 
prettig , ‘sportive, funpy’. 

Derivatives: pretty, adv., and n., pretd-ly , adv., 
pre td- ness, n., pretty-ish , adj., pretty-ism , n. 
pretzel, n., biscuit baked in the form of a twisted 
ring. — G. Brezel , fr. MHG. brezel, prezel, fr. 
OHG. brezitella, brecedela, fr. Eccles. L. *bra- 
chitella, dimin. formed fr. *brachitum, ‘any- 
thing baked in the form of twisted arms’, fr. L. 
brachium , ‘arm’; cp. ML. bracidelli (pi.). It. 
bracciatello, OProvenc. brassadel. See brace, n. 
and dimin. suff. -el. 

preux chevalier, a brave knight. — F. ; preux de- 
rives fr. OF. proz, ‘brave’, fr. Late L. prodis, 
‘useful, advantageous’. See prow, adj., and cp. 
proud, prude. For the second word sQe chevalier, 
prevail, intr. v. — ME. prevailen , fr. OF. prevail, 
1st person pres, of prevaleir (F .privaloir), fr. L. 
praevalete, ‘to be more able, have greater power, 
prevail’, fr. prae , ‘before’ (see pre-) and valere, 
‘to be strong, to be worth’. See valiant and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives : prevail-ing , adj.,prevail-ing-ly, adv., 
prevail-ing-ness, n. 

prevalence, n. — F. prevalence, fr. Late L. prae- 
valenda, fr. L. praevalens , gen. -ends. See next 
word and -ce. 

prevalent, adj. — L. praevalens , gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of praevalere, ‘to be more able’. See prevail 
and -ent. 

Derivatives: prevalent-ly, adv., prevalent- ness, 
n. 

prevaricate, intr. v., to speak evasively. — L.prae- 
vdricatus , pp. of praevaricari, ‘to walk crooked- 
ly, not to be upright, to collude’, fr. various , 
‘with bent feet, with feet spread apart, strad- 
dling’, fr. varus, ‘bent, knock-kneed’. See various 
and verbal suff. -ate and cp. divaricate, 
prevarication, n. — L. praevaricado , gen. -onis, 
fr. praevaricatus, pp. of praevaricari. See prec. 
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word and -ion. 

prevaricator, n. — L. praevaricator , ‘one who 
does not fulfil his duty’, lit. ‘one who walks 
crookedly’, fr. praevdricdtus, pp. of praevdricdri. 
See prevaricate and agential suff. -or. 
prevenance, n., anticipation of the needs of others. 
— F. prevenance, fr. privenant, pres. part, of 
prevenir , ‘to go before, anticipate’, fr. L. prae- 
venire. See prevent and -ance. 
prevenient, adj., preceding ; preventive. — h.prae- 
veniens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of praevenire, ‘to 
come before, anticipate’. See next word and -ent. 
prevent, tr. v. — ME. preventen , fr. L. praeventus, 
pp. of praevenire, ‘to come before, to anticipate’, 
in Late L. also ‘to prevent’, fr. prae (see pre-) 
and venire , ‘to come’, fr. I.-E. base *g w em~, ‘to 
come’, whence also Goth, qiman, OE. cuman, 
‘to come’. See come and cp. venue, ‘arrival’. 
Derivatives: prevent-able, adj., prevent-abil-ity , 
n., prevent-ative, adj. and n., prevent-er, n., 
prevent-ible, adj., prevent-ive, adj. and n., 
prevent-ive-ly , adv. 

prevention, n., 1) the act of preventing; 2) an ob- 
stacle. — Late L. praeventio, gen. -onis, ‘the ac- 
tion of anticipating’, fr. L. praeventus, pp. of 
praevenire. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: prevention-al, adj. 
previous, adj. — L. praevius, ‘going before, lead- 
ing the way’, fr. prae (see pre-) and via, ‘way’. 
See via. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Derivatives: previous-ly, adv., previous-ness , n. 
previse, tr. v., to foretell, to warn (rare) — L. 
praevisus, pp. of praevidere, ‘to foresee’. Seepre- 
and vision. 

prevision, n., foresight. — Late L. praevisio, gen. 
- onis , fr. L. praevisus, pp. of praevidere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivatives: prevision-al, adj., prevision-al-ly, 
adv. 

prey, n. — ME. preye, fr. OF. preie (F. proie), fr. 
L .praeda, ‘booty, plunder’, contraction of *prai- 
heda, *prai-hida , from the base of prehendere , 
‘to grasp, seize, lay hold of’. See prehensile and 
cp. predatory, depredate, 
prey, intr. v. — ME. preyen, fr. OF. preer, prefer , 
fr. L. praedari, ‘to plunder, make booty’, fr. 
praeda. See prey, n. 

Derivatives: prey-er, n., prey-ing, adj .,prey-ing- 
ly, adv. 

Priacanthidae, n. pi., a family *>f tropical fishes 
(i ichthyol .) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
Gk. nrpccov, ‘a saw’, and <j£xav&ac, ‘a spine, 
thorn’. The first element is rel. to Ttpfetv, 
Tcpt^eiv, ‘to saw’, 7rpL<x[xoc, ‘something sawn off’; 
see prism. For the second element see acan- 
thus. 

Priam, n., king of Troy and husband of Hecuba 
(Greek my t hoi.) — L. Priamus, fr. Gk. nplajioi;, 
‘Priam’, a name prob. meaning ‘redeemed’, and 
rel. to TCptaCT&oti, ‘to buy’, fr. I.-E. base *q w ri -, 
‘to buy’, whence also OI. krindti, ‘buys’, Mod- 
Pers. xaridan, ‘to buy’, OIr. crenaim, ‘I buy’, 
crith, ‘purchase’, Russ.-Church-Slav. krinuti , ‘to 
buy’, Toch. A kuryar , ‘trade’, B karyor , ‘pur- 
chase’. 

priapism, n., persistent painful erection of the 
penis (med.) — Late L. priapismus, fr. Gk. 7tpi- 
a7tLCTp.oq, fr. 7rpiam^et.v, ‘to be lewd’, fr. Ilpt- 
airog, ‘Priapus’(nameof the god of fertility); the 
phallus’, which is of uncertain origin. For the 
ending see suff. -ism. 

price, n. — ME. pris, fr. OF. pris (F. prix), fr. L. 
pretium, ‘worth, value, price’, prop, ‘the equiv- 
alent of a thing’, and cogn. with OI. a-prata , 
‘without recompense, gratuitously’, prati, 
‘against’, Homeric Gk. TTpoxt, Gk. 7cp6c, ‘to- 
ward, to, upon, against; at hard by near’, Lett. 
pret, ‘opposite’, OSlav. protivu, protivg , ‘in op- 
position to, against’, and with Gk. 7cepvyjpu, ‘I 
sell’, prop. ‘I give for equal value’, L. par , 
‘equal’. See pair and cp. praise and prize, ‘re- 
ward’, which are doublets of price . Cp. also 
precious, appreciate, depreciate. 

Derivatives: price, tr. v., pric-ed, adj., price-less, 
adj., price-less-ness , n., pric-er, n. 
prick, n. — ME. prikke , prik, fr. OE. prica, ‘a 
point’; rel. to LG. prik , ‘point’, MDu. prick, 



pricke, Du .prik, ‘prick’, Dan. prik, Swed. prick, 
‘point, dot’. 

prick, tr. and intr. v. — ME. prikken, prikert , fr. 

OE. prician, which is rel. to, and prob. even 
derives from, OE. prica , ‘a point’ (see prick, n.) ; 
rel. to LG. pricken, Du. prikken, ‘to prick’, Dan. 
prikke, ‘to mark with dots’, Swed. pricka , ‘to 
point, prick, mark with dots’. Cp. pricket, 
prickle. Cp. also prig, ‘to steal’. 

Derivatives: prick-er, n., prick-ing, n., prick-ly, 
adj. 

pricket, n., 1) a buck in his second year; 2) a 
primitive kind of candlestick with a spike on 
which to fix the candle. — Formed fr. prick, n., 
with suff. -et; so called in allusion to its straight 
antlers. For sense development cp. brocket. 
prickle, n. — ME. prikel , fr. OE. price! , dimin. of 
prica. See prick, v., and dimin. suff. -le. 
Derivatives: prickle, tr. and intr. v., prickl-ing , 
adj., prickl-ing-ly, adv. 

pride, n. — ME. pride, pryde, prude, fr. OE. pryte, 
‘pride’, fr. prut , ‘proud’. See proud. 

Derivatives: pride, tr. v., pride-ful , adj., pride- 
ful- ly, ad y., pride- ful-ness, n ., pride-ling, n. 
prie-dieu, n., a low desk for a person kneeling at 
prayers. — F., lit. ‘pray God’, fr .prie, imper. of 
prier, ‘to pray\ and Dieu, ‘God’, fr. L. Deus. See 
pray and deity. 

priest, n. — ME. prest,' fr. OE. preost, fr. OF. 
prevost (F. prevot), which prob. derives fr. VL. 
*pre(p)ostus, *pre(v)ostus, fr. L. praepositus, 
‘chief, head, overseer’, prop, pp. of praeponere , 
‘to place before’. See praepostor and provost. 
The usual derivation- of OE, preost, fr. L pres- 
byter (see presbyter) is wrong. It is due to a con- 
fusion of the origin of OE. preost, with that of 
OS., OHG. prestar, ‘priest’, which actually de- 
rive fr. L. presbyter [through the medium of OF. 
prestre (whence F. pretrc), ‘priest’]. 

Derivatives: priest, v., priest-ess, n., priesthood 
(q.v.), priest-like, adj., priest-ly, adj., priest-li- 
ne ss, n. 

priesthood, n. — ME. presthod , fr. OE. preosthdd . 
See priest and -hood. 

prig, n., a fop, a pedant. — Of uncertain etymol- 
ogy. 

Derivatives: prigg-ery, n., prigg-ish, ad)., prigg- 
ish- ly, adv., prigg-ish-ness, n. 
prig, v., to steal, pilfer (slang). — Peril, a var. of 
prick, used in the archaic sense ‘to ride away 
hastily’, orig. said of horsestealers. 

Derivative: prig, n., a thief, 
prill, n., a button of metal. — A word of the 
Cornwall dialect. 

prim, adj., neat; formal, pedant. — OF .pr in, prim, 
fern, prime, ‘fine, delicate’, lit. ‘first’,* fr. L. 
primus. See prime, adj., and cp. primp. 
Derivatives: prim, tr. and intr. v., prim-ly, adv., 
prim-ness, n. 

primacy, n. — ME. primacie , fr. OF. primacie (F. 
primatie), fr. ML. primat ia, fr. Late L. primas , 
gen. primatis, ‘one of the first’. See primate and 
-cy. 

prima donna, — It., lit. ‘first lady’, fr. prima, fem. 
of primo , ‘first’, and donna, ‘lady, mistress’. See 
prime, adj., and donna. 

prima facie, at first sight (law). — L., ‘at first 
sight’, fr. fem. abl. sing, of primus, ‘first’ (see 
prime, ‘first’), and abl. sing, of facies, ‘face, ap- 
pearance’. See face. 

primage, n., percentage addition to the freight; 
formerly used in the sense of ‘gratuity’. — ML. 
primagium, fr. L. primus, ‘first’. See prime, adj. 
primal, adj., 1) first in time; original; primitive; 
2 ) first in importance; primary. — ML .primdlis, 
fr. L. primus, ‘first’. See prime, adj., and adj. 
suff. -al. 

primary, adj. — L. primdrius, ‘of the first rank, 
chief, principal’, fr. primus, .‘first’. See prime, 
adj., and adj. suff. -ary and cp. premier, primer, 
‘prayer book’, primero, primeur. 

Derivatives: primary, n., primari-ly, adv, 
primate, n., an archbishop. — ME. primat, fr. 

OF. (= F.) primat , fr. L. primat em, acc. of prv - 
mas, ‘the first in rank, principal, chief’, in Ec- 
cles. L., ‘archbishop’, fr. primus. See prime, 
adj., and cp. primacy. 

Derivatives: primatial (q.v.), primate-ship, n. 



primatial, adj., pertaining to a primate. — F., fr. 
primat. See prec. word and -ial. 

Primates, n. pi., the order of mammals (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. L. primas , gen. primatis, ‘one of the 
first, principal, chief’, fr. primus. See prime, adj., 
and cp. primate. 

prime, adj., first. — ME., fr. OF. prime, fem, of 
prin , which derives fr. L. primus, ‘first’, whence 
also It, primo , ‘first’, OProveng. prim, ‘first, ex- 
cellent, fine, tender, delicate’, Catal.^Wm, ‘thin, 
fine, cunning’. Sp. primo, adj., ‘first, excellent’, 
n., ‘cousin’. L. primus stands for *pris-mus, 
superl. of *pris, an adverb meaning ‘before’, 
and occurring also in pris-cus, ‘old, ancient, 
primitive’, pris-tinus, ‘former, early, primitive’. 
L. *pris is rel. to prae, ‘before’. See pre- and cp. 
prim, prima donna, prima facie, primage, pri- 
mary, primate, primer, primero, primeur, prim- 
itive, primo, primrose, Primula, primum mobile, 
primus. Cp. also prior, prince, Priscilla pristine, 
Cp. also foremost. L. *prismus became primus 
in the sense of the Latin phonetic law, accord- 
ing to which s disappeared before d, /, m or n. 
See comity and cp. words there referred to. 
prime, n., the best period; the first canonical hour. 

— ME., fr. OE. prime, ‘the first canonical hour 
(i.e. six o‘clock)\ fr. L. prima (hora), ‘the first 
hour’, fem. of primus, ‘first’. See prime, adj. 

prime, tr. v., to make ready; intr. v., to supply a 
firearm with priming. — Fr. prime, adj. 
Derivatives: prim-er, cap or tube serving to 
prime a firearm, prim-ing, n. 
primer, n., 1) a prayer book; 2) an elementary 
book; 3 ) a size of type. — ME., fr. ML. primd- 
rius, primarium, fr. L. primdrius , ‘first, chief, 
principal’, fr. primus. See prime, adj., and -er 
(representing L. - drius ). 

primero, n., a card game. — Fr. Sp. primera, fem. 

of primero , ‘first’, fr. L. primdrius. See primary, 
primeur, n., early fruit; novelty. — F. primeur, fr. 
L. primdrius, ‘first, of first rank’. See primary 
and cp. words there referred to. 
primeval, primaeval, adj., belonging to the first 
ages. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. pri- 
maevus, which is compounded of primus, ‘first’ 
and aevum , ‘age’. See prime, adj., and age. 
Derivative: prim(a)eval-ly, adv. 
primi-, combining form meaning ‘first’. — L. 
primi-, fr. primus, ‘first’. See prime, adj. 
primigenial, adj., first born; primary. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. primigenius , ‘first of its 
kind, primitive’, which is compounded of primi- 
and gen-, stem of gignere, ‘to produce’. See 
genus. 

primine, n., the outermost integument of an ovule. 

— Formed with suff. -ine fr. L. primus, ‘first’. 
See prime, adj. 

primipara, n., a woman bearing her first child, or 
one who has born only one child. — L. primi- 
para, ‘who has born for the first time’, com- 
pounded of primi- and the stem of pario, par ire, 
‘to bring forth’. See parent, 
primiparous, adj., bearing young for the first time. 

— See prec. word and -ous. 

primitive, adj. — ME. primitif, fr. MF. (= F.) 
primitif (fem, primitive ), fr. L. primitivus, ‘the 
first of its kind’, fr. primus, ‘first’. See prime, 
adj., and -ive. 

Derivatives: primitive, n., primitive-ly, adv., 
primitive-ness, n .,primitiv-ism, n.,primitiv-ist, n., 
primitiv-ist-ic, adj. 

primo, n., the first or leading part ( mus .) — It., fr. 

L. primus, ‘first’. See prime, adj. 
primo-, comb, form meaning ‘first’. — L. primo-, 
primo, adv., ‘first’, fr. primus, adj., ‘first’. See 
prime, adj. 

primogenital, adj., primogenitary. — Eccles. L. 
primogenitalis, fr. Late L. primogenitus, ‘first- 
born’. See primogeniture and adj. suff. -al. 
primogenitary, adj., pertaining to primogeniture. 

— Formed with adj. suff. -ary fr. Late L. primo- 
genitus, ‘firstborn’. See next word. 

primogenitor, n., an ancestor. — ML. primogeni- 
tor, compounded of primo- and L. genitor, ‘be- 
getter, father’, fr. genitus, pp. of gignere. See 
next word and agential suff. -or and cp. pro- 
genitor. 

primogeniture, n., the state of being the first-born 
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child of the same parents. — ML. primogeni- 
tura (whence also F. primogeniture ), fr. Late L. 
primogenitus, ‘first bom’, which is compounded 
of L. primo (adv.), ‘first’, and genitus, pp. of 
gignere , ‘to bring forth, bear’. See primo-, genus 
and -tire and cp. ultimogeniture, 
primordial, adj., original, primeval. — ME., fr. 
Late L. primordialis , fr. L. primordium , ‘be- 
ginning, origin’, fr. primus, ‘first’, and ordiri, ‘to 
begin a web, to begin’, rel. to ordo , gen. ordinis, 
‘line, order’. See prime, adj., order, n., and -ial. 
Derivatives: primordial-ism, n., primordial-ity, 
n., primordial-ly, adv. 

primp, intr. v., to dress up. — Prob. formed fr. 
prim, v. (q.v.) 

primrose, n. — Late ME., fr. ME. primerole , fr. 
OF. primerole , fr. ML. primula (see next word); 
influenced in form by rose. 

Primula, n., a genus of plants, the primrose ( bot .) 
— ModL., fr. ML. primula, ‘primrose’, lit. ‘first- 
ling’ (short for primula veris, ‘firstling of spring’), 
prop. fern, of L. primulus, dimin. of primus , 
‘first’ (see prime, adj., and -ule and cp. prec. 
word); so called because it flowers in early 
spring. 

Primulaceae, n. pi., the primrose family {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
primulaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
primuline, n., a yellow dye. — Formed with suff. 
-ine fr. ML. primula. See prec. word, 
primum mobile, the first source of motion. — L., 
‘the first movable thing’. See prime, adj., and 
mobile, adj. and n. 

primus, adj. and n., the first. — L. primus. See 
prime, adj. 

prince, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. pr in ceps, 
‘the first man, chief, leader’, fr. *primo-capus , 
‘one occupying the first place’, fr. primus, ‘first’ 
(see prime, adj.), and the stem of capere, ‘to 
take, hold’. See captive and words there referred 
to and cp. principal, principate, principle. For 
the change of Latin & (in capere) to £ (in prin- 
c£ps) see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: prince-dom n., prince-hood, n., 
prince-kin , n., prince-ling, n., prince-ly, adj. 
princeps, adj., first. — L. See prec. word, 
princess, n. — F. princesse , fr. prince. See prince 
and 1st suff. -ess. 

Derivative: princess-ly, adj. 
principal, adj. and n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. 
L. principalis , ‘first, original; overseer, chief 
magistrate’, fr. princeps , gen. principis, ‘first; 
the first man’. See prince and adj. suff* -al. 
Derivative: principal-ly , adv. 
principality, n., the dignity of a prince. — ME. 
principalite, fr. OF. principalite (F. principaute ), 
fr. Late L. principdlitatem , acc. of principalitas , 
fr. L. principalis. See prec. word and -ity. 
principate, n., principality. — ME. principat , fr. 
L. principat us, ‘first place, pre-eminence’, fr. 
princeps, gen. principis. See prince and subst. 
suff. -ate. 

principia, n. pi., fundamental principles. — L., 
pi. of principium , ‘beginning, origin’, fr. princeps, 
gen. principis; see prince. L. principium is a loan 
translation of Gk. 

principle, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) principe, 
‘principle’, fr. L. principium. See prec. word. 
For the intrusive / cp. participle, syllable. 
Derivatives: principl-ed , un-principl-ed, adjs. 
prink, tr. v., to dress up. adorn; intr. v., to dress 
oneself up. — Prob. a var. of prank, ‘to adorn’. 
Derivative: prink-y , adj. 

print, n. — ME. prente, preinte, printe, ‘impres- 
sion mark’, fr. OF. preinte , priente , prop. fern, 
pp. used as a noun, fr. priembre, preindr e (F. 
preindre), ‘to stamp, impress’, fr. L. premere , ‘to 
press’. See press, ‘to squeeze’, 
print, tr. and intr. v. — ME. prenten, preenten , 
printen, fr. prente, preinte , printe. See print, n. 
Derivatives: printable, adj., print-ed, adj., print- 
er, n., print-ing, n. 

prion, n., name of several kinds of petrels. — 
ModL., fr. Gk. nrpttov, ‘a saw’, which is rel. to 
7cpieiv, Tcp^eiv, ‘to saw’. See prism and cp. the 
first element in Priacanthidae. 
prion-, form of priono- before a vowel. 

Prioninae, n. pi., a family of beetles. — ModL., 



fr. Gk. irpfojv, ‘a saw’. See prion and -inae. 
prionine, adj. and n. — See prec. word, 
priono-, before a vowel prion-, combining form 
meaning ‘a saw’. — Gk. TCpIovo-, fr. 7rptcov, 
gen. Trpfovo?, ‘a saw’. See prion, 
prior, adj., earlier. — L. prior, gen. prior is, ‘form- 
er; first; superior’, compar. of OL. pri ‘be- 
fore’, which is rel. to L. prae, ‘before’. See pre- 
and prime, adj., and cp. prius, a priori, pristine, 
prior, n., the head of a priory. — ME. priour, 
prior, fr. OE. prior , fr. OF. priour (F. prieur ), fr. 
Eccles. L. prior em, acc. of prior, from the L. adj. 
prior. See prior, adj. 

Derivative: prior-ship, n. 
priorate, n., the office of a prior. — Eccles. L. 
prioratus, fr. L. prior. See prec. word and subst. 
suff, -ate. 

prioress, n. — ME. prior esse, fr. OF. prior esse, fr. 
Eccles. L. priorissa, fr. prior. See prior, n., and 
1st -ess. 

priority, n., precedence. — MF. priori te, fr. OF. 
priorite (F .priority), fr. ML. prior itatem, acc. of 
prior itas, fr, L. prior. See prior, adj., and suff. 
-ity. 

priory, n., a monastery subordinate to an abbey. 
— ME. priorie , fr. AF. priorie, fr. Eccles. L. 
prior ia, fr. prior. See prior, n., and -y (represent- 
ing OF., F. - ie ). 

Priscilla, fern. PN. — L., fern, of Priscillus , di- 
min. of Prlscus , fr. priscus, ‘old, ancient, primi- 
tive’. See prime, adj., and cp. pristine, 
prise, tr. v., to force. — A var. of prize, 
prism, n, — Late L .prisma, fr. Gk. 7rp tcjxa, ‘some- 
thing sawn off; prism’, fr. ‘to saw’, fr. 

7rptetv, of s.m., which is perh. cogn. with Alb. 
priS, ‘to break, destroy’. Cp. pistrix, Priacan- 
thidae, prion, Pristis. 

prismatic, adj. — F. prismatique , formed with 
suff. -ique (see -ic) fr. Gk. irpicpt.a, gen. TCpUifza- 
to<;, ‘prism’. See prec. word. 

Derivative: prismatic-al-ly, adv. 
prismatoid, n., a solid resembling a prism. — 
Compounded of Gk. rcplc^a, gen. TtpiapiaTOi;, 
‘prism’ (see prism), and ‘like’, fr. stSo;, 

‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Derivative: prismatoid-al , adj. 
prismoid, n., a prismlike body with similar, but 
not equal, bases. — Compounded of Gk. 7tpi- 
trjjta, ‘prism’, and -oei&fc, ‘like’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: prismoid-al, adj. 
prison, n. — ME. prison, prisun, fr. OF. prison ,. 
prisun (F. prison ), ‘jail, prison’, fr. VL. *pre- 
sionem, fr. L. prensionem, acc. of prensio, con- 
tracted form of prehensio , ‘a seizing, arresting’, 
fr. prehensus , pp. of prehendere, ‘to lay hold of, 
seize, catch’. See prehensile and cp. misprision, 
prize, ‘the act of seizing’, 
prisoner, n. — ME., fr. OF. prisonier (F. prison- 
nier ), prop, ‘a jailer’, fr. prison, ‘jail, prison’. See 
prison and agential suff. -er. 
prissy, adj., prim. — Prob. a blend of prim and 
sissy. 

Derivatives: prissi-iy , adv., prissi- ness, n. 
pristine, adj., belonging to the earliest time. — L. 
pristinus , ‘former, early, primitive’. See prime 
adj., and cp. Priscilla. For the suff. -tinus cp. L. 
diutinus , ‘long lasting’, crastinus, ‘of tomorrow’. 
Pristis, n., the genus of sawfishes ( ichthyol .) — 
ModL., fr. L. pristis, ‘shark, whale, sawfish, 
sea monster’, rcptoTTt;, 7rpt<m<;, of s.m., lit. 
‘sawyer’, fr. Ttpfeiv, ‘to saw’. See prism and cp. 
words there referred to. 

pri’thee, interj. {archaic). — Fr. earlier prey the , 
‘(I) pray thee’. 

prius, n., that which takes precedence. — L., 
neut. of prior, ‘former, previous’. See prior, 
privacy, n. — ME. privacie, fr. privat. See private, 
adj., and -cy. 

privatdocent, n., a university lecturer in Germany 
and Austria, not paid by the university. — G., 
lit. ‘private teacher’. See private, adj., and 
docent. 

private, adj. — ME. privat, fr. L. privatus, ‘apart 
from the State, belonging to an individual’, pp. 
of prlvdre, ‘to bereave, deprive, rob’, fr. privus, 
‘single’, which stands for *prei- w os, and is rel. 
to per, ‘through’, pro , ‘for’ (see per- and 1st 
pro-); privus lit. means ‘that which stands by 



itself’. Cp. Umbr. preve, ‘singularly, particular- 
ly’. Cp. also deprive, privation, privy, privilege. 
For the ending of private see adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: private , n., privat-eer, n. and intr. 
v., privat-eer-ing, private-ly, adv., privat e-tiess, n. 
privation, n. — ME. privacion, fr. MF. (= F.) 
privation , fr. L. privdtionem , acc. of privat id, fr. 
privatus, pp. of privdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
privative, adj. — L. privativus, ‘denoting priva- 
tion, negative’, fr. privatus, pp. of privdre. See 
private and -ive. 

Derivatives: privative, n privative-ly, adv., 
privet, n., an evergreen shrub. — Of uncertain 
etymology. The earlier forms primet, primeprint 
suggest a connection with prime, n. Cp. ME. 
primerole (see primrose.) 

privilege, a. — ME., fr. OF. privilege (F, privi- 
lege), fr. L. privilegium, ‘a bill of law in favor or 
against an individual’, compounded of privus , 
‘single, private’ (see private), and leg-, stem of 
lex, gen. legis, ‘law’. See legal and cp. words 
there referred to. 

privilege, tr. v. — ME. privilege n, fr. privilege. 
See privilege, n. 

Derivatives: privileg-ed, adj., privileg-er, n. 
privity, n., a special relationship between parties 
(law). — ME. privite, fr. OF. privite, fr. pri ve (F. 
prive), ‘private’. See privy and -ity. 
privy, adj., private. — ME. prive, fr. OF. prive 
(F. prive), fr. L. privatus. See private. 

Derivatives : privy , n .,privi-ly, ad y., privity (q.v.) 
prize, n., reward. — ME. pris, fr. OF. pris (F. 
prix), ‘price, prize’, fr. L. pretium , ‘worth, 
value, price’. Prize is the doublet of price (q.v.) 
The spelling prize is due to the influence of 
prize, ‘act of seizing’. Cp. praise, 
prize, tr. v., to estimate. — ME. prisen, fr. OF. 
preisier, prisier (F. priser ), fr. Late L. pretiare , 
'to prize, value’, fr. L. pretium. See prec. word 
and cp. misprize. 

prize, n., something taken by force. — ME. prise, 
fr. OF. (= F.) prise, *a taking, seizing, holding’, 
prop. fem. pp. used as a noun, fr. prendre, ‘to 
take, seize’, fr. L. prendere, contracted form of 
prehendere. See prehensile and cp. prey, prison. 
Cp. also mainprize. 

Derivative: prize, tr. v., to force, 
prize, n., a lever. — ME. prise, fr. OF. (= F.) 
prise, ‘a taking, seizing’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: prize , tr. v., to press, esp. with a 
lever, to pry. 

pro-, pref. of Latin origin meaning ‘before, for- 
ward, forth, for, in favor of; in place of, on 
behalf of; according to’. — L. pro-, fr. pro , 
‘before, in front of, for, on behalf of, instead of’, 
rel. to per, ‘through’, prae , ‘before 4 , por- (for 
‘forward’ and cogn. with OI. para , ‘be- 
yond’, prct -, ‘before, forward, forth’, Gk. 7tpo, 
‘before’, 7rapo?, ‘before’, 7tapi, ‘from beside, 
against, beyond’, 7tept, ‘around, about, toward’, 
Goth, fafira, ‘before’, OE. fore, ‘before, for, on 
account of’. See fore, adv., and for and cp. 2nd 
pro-, per, pre-. Cp. also proceres, prodigal, 
prone, prose, province, proud, prow, ‘valiant’, 
and the second element in reciprocal. Cp. also 
the pref. in pollicitation and in words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also the pref. in pourboire, pour- 
parler, pourpolnt. 

pro-, pref. of Greek origin meaning ‘before, for- 
ward’. — Gk. rcpo-, fr. Trp6, ‘before’. See 1st 
pro- and cp. protero-, proto-, prow, ‘fore part of 
a ship’. 

proa, n., a kind of outrigged sailing boat. — 
Malay prahu, prau. 

pro and con, adv., n., and v. — Short for pro and 
contra, ‘for and against’, fr. L. pro, ‘for’ (see 1st 
pro-), and contrd , ‘against’ (see contra-), 
probabiliorism, n. — F. probabiliorisme, lit. ‘the 
teaching of that which is more probable’, fr. L. 
probabilior, ‘more probable’, compar. of probd- 
bilis. See next word and 1st -ior. 
probabilism, n., the doctrine that real knowledge 
is impossible (philos.) — F. probabilisme, lit. 
‘the doctrine of that which is probable’ ; formed 
with suff. -is me fr. L. probabilis. See probable 
and -ism. 

probabilist, n,, a believer in probabilism. — F. 
probabiliste. See prec. word and -ist. 
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probability, n. — MF. (= F.) probability , fr. L. 
probabilitatem , acc. of probdbilitas , fr. proba - 
AiVis. See next word and -ity. 
probable, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. pro- 
babilis, ‘that may be assumed or proved, likely, 
probable’, fr. probdre , ‘to try, test, prove’. See 
probate and -able. 

Derivatives: probable, n., probable-ness , n., 
probabl-y , adv. 

probang, n., a rod of whalebone provided with a 
sponge used for the removal of obstructions 
from the gullet. — Fr. earlier provang , which is 
of uncertain origin ; influenced in form by prove. 
probate, n., 1) the proving of a will ; 2) the copy of 
a will with a certificate that it has been proved. 
— ME. probat , fr. L. probatum , neut. of probd- 
tus , pp. of probdre , ‘to try, test, prove’, fr. pro- 
bus, ‘good, proper, serviceable, upright’. See 
prove and adj. suff. -ate and cp. probable, pro- 
bity. 

probate, tr. v., 1) to prove the genuineness of (a 
will); 2) to put (a convicted offender) on proba- 
tion. — L. probdtus, pp. of probdre. See probate, 
n. 

probation, n., 1) the testing of a person’s conduct, 
character, etc. ; 2) the releasing of a convicted 
(usually) young offender dependent upon his 
good behavior. — ME . probacioun, fr. MF.( = 
F.) probation , fr. L. probdtionem , acc. of pro- 
band, ‘a trying, proving, examination’, fr. pro- ■ 
bate, pp. of probdre. See probate, n., and -ion. 
Derivatives: probation-al , adj., probation-ary , 
adj. and n., probation-er, n., probation-ism , n., 
probation-ist, n. 

probative, adj., affording proof. — L. proba tivus, 
‘pertaining to proof’, fr. probdtus, pp. of pro- 
bdre. See probate, adj., and -ive. 

Derivative: probative-ly , adv. 
probatory, adj., probative. — ML. probdtbrxe , fr. 
L. probdtus , pp. of probdre. See probate, n., and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

probe, n. — Late L. proba , ‘proof’, back forma- 
tion fr. L. probdre. See probate, adj. 
probe, tr. and intr. v. — Partly fr. probe, n., 
partly directly fr. L. probdre. 

Derivatives; probe-able , adj., prob-er , n. 
probity, n., honesty, rectitude. — MF. (= F.) 
probite', fr. L. probitatem , acc. of probitds , 
‘goodness, honesty, uprightness’, fr. probus. See 
probate, adj., and -ity. 

problem, n. — Late ME. probleme , fr. F. pro- 
bleme , fr. L. problema, fr. Gk. 7tp6pXy;{xa, ‘dis- 
cussion, problem’, lit. ‘something thrown for- 
ward’, fr. itpopdcXXav, ‘to throw forward’, fr. 
Tcpo (see 2nd pro-) and [3<&XXeiv, ‘to throw, cast’. 
See ballistic and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : problematic ( q.y.), problemat-ist , n., 
problemat-ize, tr. v., problem-ist, n problemat- 
ic, adj., problem-ize* intr. v. 
problematic, problematical, adj. — F. problema - 
tique, fr. Late L. problemadcus, fr. Gk. rcpo- 
pXvjjjiaTtKoi;, ‘pertaining to a problem’, fr. 7tp6- 
pX7jp.a, gen. Trpo^XrjjjtaToc. See prec. word and 
-ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: problematical-ly , adv. 

Proboscidea, n. pi., an order of ungulate mam- 
mals including the elephant and many extinct 
genera, as the mammoth, mastodon, etc, — 
ModL., fr. Gk. -TTpopoaxt?, gen. 7tpo(3oaxi8o<;, 
‘trunk’. See proboscis. 

proboscidian, adj. and n. — See prec. word and 
-ian. 

proboscis, n., the trunk of the elephant. — L., fr. 
Gk. xpopooxL?, fr. Ttpo (see 2nd pro-) and £6- 
<jxeiv, ‘to feed’, from stem pox-, whence also 
poxavT], ‘grass, fodder'. See botany, 
procacious, adj., pert. — Formed with suff. -ious 
fr. L. procdx , gen. -dcis. See next word. 
Derivative: procacious-ly, adv. 
procacity, n., pertness. — F. procacite , fr. L. pro - 
cacitatem, acc. of procacitas , ‘boldness, inso- 
lence’, fr. procdx, gen. -dcis, ‘bold, insolent, 
pert’, fr . procare, ‘to ask, demand’, which is rel. 
to procus, ‘wooer, suitor', precari, ‘to ask, beg, 
pray, request’. See pray and cp. words there 
referred to. For the ending see suff. -ity. 
procaine, n., an alkaloid, C 13 H 20 O 2 N 2 ( pharm .) — 
Contraction of pro- and (co)caine. 



procedendo, n., a writ sent by a superior court to 
an inferior, directing the latter to proceed to 
judgment. — L. (de) procedendo {ad judicium ), 
‘relating to a proceeding (to judgment)’, abl. of 
the gerund of procedere, ‘to proceed’. See pro- 
ceed. 

procedure, n. — F. procedure, fr. proceder, ‘to 
proceed’. See next word and -ure. 

Derivatives: procedur-al, adj., procedur-al-ly, 
adv. 

proceed, intr. v. — ME. proceden, fr. OF. pro- 
ceder (F. proceder), fr. L. procedere (pp. pro- 
cessus), ‘to go forward, advance’. See 1st pro- 
and cede. 

Derivatives: proceeds, n. pi., proceed-er , n., 
proceed-ing, n. 

proceleusmatic, adj., animating; containing four 
short syllables {pros.) — Late L. proceleusma- 
ticus , fr. Gk. 7tpox£Xeua(j.aTt,x6<; > fr. 7ipox£Xeu- 
eiv, ‘to give orders before’, fr. Trpo (see 2nd 
pro-) and neXeueiv, ‘to exhort, order’, which is 
rel. to xsXtjc, ‘race horse’, and cogn. with L. 
celer, ‘swift’. See celerity and cp. words there 
referred to. For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 
Procellaria, n., a genus of birds including the 
albatrosses, fulmars, etc. {ornithol.) — ModL., 
fr. L. procella, ‘storm, tempest’, which is rel. to 
procellere, ‘to throw down’, fr. 1st pro- and I.-E. 
base *k w el~, ‘to strike, cut’, whence also Gk. 
xXav, ‘to break in pieces’, L. calamitas, ‘defeat’, 
in-columis , ‘uninjured’. See clastic and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -aria. 
Derivatives: procellari-an, adj. and n. 
procephalic, adj., pertaining to the front of the 
head. — ’Formed fr. 2nd pro- and Gk. xecpaXT], 
‘head’. See cephalic. 

proceres, n. pi., nobles, princes. — L. proceres, 
prop, a collateral form of proci, pi. of procus. 
Prod lit. means ‘they who stand in front’, fr. 
I.-E. base *pro-qo-, which occurs also in L. 
procul, ‘at a distance, afar’, in the second ele- 
ment of reciprocus, ‘alternating’ and in Gk. 
Ttpoxa, ‘forthwith, straightway’ (lit. ‘turning 
forward’). I.-E. *pro-co- is enlarged fr. *pro 
‘before, forward, forth’, whence also Gk. 
Trpo, ‘before’, L. pro, ‘before, for’. See 1st 
and 2nd pro- and cp. the second element in 
reciprocal. The alteration of L. prod into pro- 
ceres is due to the analogy of pauper es, ‘the 
poor’, pi. of pauper. 

procerity, n., tallness. — L. proceritas, ‘height, 
tallness’, fr. procerus, ‘high, tali’, which was 
formed fr. 1st pro- and -cerus, from the stem 
of crescere, ‘to grow’; see crescent. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ity. 

process, n. — ME. proces, fr. MF. (= F.) proems, 
fr. L. processus, ‘a going forward, advance’, fr. 
processus, pp. of procedere. See proceed. 
Derivatives: process, tr. v., to submit to a pro- 
cess, process-al, adj procession (q.v.) 
process, intr. v., to go in procession. — Back for- 
mation fr. procession. 

procession, n. — ME . processioun, fr. OF. (= F.) 
procession, fr. L. processidnem, acc. of proces sib , 
‘a going forward, advance’, fr. processus, pp. of 
procedere. See proceed and -ion. 

Derivatives: procession, intr. and tr. v., pro- 
cessional (q.v.), processionary (q.v.), procession- 
ist, n. 

processional, adj. — ME., fr. ML. processionalis , 
‘pertaining to a procession’, fr. L .processib, gen. 
-onis. w See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: processional-ly, adv. 
processionary, adj., processional. — ML. pro- 
cessiondrius, fr. L. processib, gen. -onis. See 
procession and adj. suff. -ary. 
proces- verbal, an official report. — F., lit. ‘a ver- 
bal process’. 

prochein, prochain, adj., nearest, next (law). — F. 
prochain, fr. VL. *propianus, formed fr. L. pro- 
pe, ‘near’ {adv.), on analogy of VL. * antianus, 
‘old, former’, fr. L. ante, ‘before’. L. prope de- 
rives fr. I.-E. *pro-q w e. See propinquity and cp. 
words there referred to. 

prochronism, n., an ante-dating. — Formed with 
suff. -ism fr. Gk. TTpoxpovoi;, ‘preceding in 
time’, fr. Trp6 (see 2nd pro-) and xpovo?, ‘time’. 

See chronic and cp. anachronism, metachronism. 



procidentia, n., the prolapse of an organ {med.) — 
L. procidentia, ‘a falling forward or down’, fr. 
procidens , gen. -ends, pres. part, of procidere , 
‘to fall forward, fall down’, fr. 1st pro- and 
cadere , ‘to fall’. See cadence. For the change of 
Latin a (in cadere) to i (in pro-cidere) see abigeat 
and cp. words there referred to. 
proclaim, tr. v. — ME. proclamen, fr. L. pr bcla- 
mare, ‘to call out, cry out’, fr. 1st pro- and cla- 
mare, ‘to call, cry’. See claim, v. 

Derivative: proclaim-er, n. 
proclamation, n. — ME . proclamacioun, fr. MF. 
(= F.) proclamation, fr. L. procldmationem, acc. 
of proclamatio, ‘a calling out, outcry’, fr. pro- 
ddmatus, pp. of proclamdre. See prec. word and 
-ation. 

proclitic, adj. — ModL. procliticus, formed on 
analogy of encliticus fr. Gk. rcpoxXfvetv, ‘to 
lean forward’, fr. Trpo (see 2nd pro-) and xXfveiv, 
‘to lean’. See enclitic. 

proclivity, n., tendency, inclination. — F. proci i- 
vite, fr. L. proclivitatem, acc. of proclivitas, ‘des- 
cent; tendency, inclination’, fr. prbelivis, ‘slop- 
ing downward; inclined’, fr. 1st pro- and cli- 
vus, ‘slope, hill’. See clivus and -ity. 
proconsul, n. — ME., fr. L. proconsul, from the 
phrase pro consule, ‘for, instead of, the consul’, 
fr. pro , ‘for’ (see 1st pro-), and abl. of consul. 
See consul and cp. propraptor. 

Derivative: proconsul-ship, n. 
proconsular, adj. — L. proconsular is, fr .proconsul. 

See prec. word and adj. suff. -ar. 
proconsulate, n., office of a proconsuh — L. 
proconsulate, fr. proconsul. See proconsul and 
subst. suff. -ate. 

procrastinate, intr. v., to postpone. — L. procras- 
tinate, pp. of procrastinare, ‘to put off till the 
morrow’, fr. 1st pro- and crastinus, ‘of to- 
morrow’, fr. eras, ‘tomorrow’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: procrastinat-ing, adj., procrasdnat - 
ing-ly, adv., procrastinat-ory, adj. 
procrastinator, n. — L. procrastinator, fr. pro- 
crastinate, pp. of procrastinare. See prec. word 
and agential suff. -or. 

procreant, adj., procreating; fruitful. — L. pro- 
creans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of procreare. See 
next word and -ant. 

procreate, tr. v., to beget. — L. procreate, pp. of 
procreare, ‘to beget’. See 1 st pro- and create. 
Derivatives : procreation {q.v.),procreat-ive, adj., 
procreat-ive-ness, n., procreat-or, n. 
procreation, n. — ME. procreacioun, fr. OF. pro - 
creacion (F. procreation), fr. L. procreationem, 
acc. of prbereatio, ‘begetting, procreation’, fr. 
procreare. See prec. word and -ion. 

Procrustean, adj., pertaining to Procrustes. — 
See next word and -ean. 

Procrustes, n., a mythical robber in Attica who 
made his victims fit his bed by stretching their 
legs or cutting them off. — L. Procrustes, fr. Gk. 
npoxpouax7j<;, lit. ‘Stretcher’, fr. icpoxpoikiv, ‘to 
stretch out’, fr. -rrp6 (see 2nd pro-) and xpouetv, 
‘to beat, strike’, which is related to xpoaLvciv, 
‘to beat, strike’, and prob. cogn. with OSlav. sit- 
krusQ, su-krujiti, ‘to break to pieces, crush’, 
OSlav. krdcha, ‘fragment, morsel’, Lith. kruSU, 
krusti, ‘to strike’, krusa, ‘hail’. 

Derivative: Procrust-ean, adj. 
proct-, form of procto- before a vowel, 
proctalgia, n., pain in the rectum {med.) — Medi- 
cal L., compounded of proct- and Gk. -aXyCa,* 
fr. itXyos, ‘pain’. See -algia. 
proctitis, n., inflammation of the rectum {med.) 
— Medical L., formed fr. Gk. TrpcoxToq, .‘anus’ 
(see procto-), with suff. -itis. 
procto-, before a vowel proct-, combining form 
used to denote the rectum. — Gk. 7tp<i)XTo-, 
TrpoxT- , fr. tcpwxt 6?, ‘anus’, which is perh. cogn. 
with Arm. erastan-k\ ‘posterior’, 
proctor, n. procurator. — ME. proketour, short- 
ened fr. L. procurator. See procurator and cp. 
proxy. 

Derivatives: proctor, tr. and intr. v.,proctor-ial, 
adj. proctor-ial-ly, adv., proctor-ize, tr. and intr. 
v., proctor-iz-ation , n. 

procumbent, adj., leaning forward, prone. — L. 
procumbens , gen. -ends, pres. part, of procum- 
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here , ‘to fall forward’, fr. 1st pro- and cumbere , 
‘to lie’. See cubicle and -ent and cp. accumbent 
and words there referred to. 
procuracy, n., the office of a procurator; proxy. 

— ME. procuracie , fr. ML. procuratia , corre- 
sponding to L. procuration gen. -onis. See next 
word and -cy and cp. proxy. 

procuration, n. — ME. procuraciourt , fr. OF. (= 
F.) procuration, fr. L. procurationem , acc. of 
procuration ‘a caring for, management’, fr. pro- 
curdtus, pp. of procurdre. See procure and -ation. 
procurator, n. — ME. procurator, fr. OF. pro- 
curator (F. procurateur ), fr. L. procurdtorem , 
acc. of procurator, ‘manager, overseer’, fr. pro- 
cur at us, pp. of procurdre . See procure and agent- 
ial suff. -or and cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: procurator-ale , n., procurator -ial, 
adj., procuratory (q.v.), procurator-ship , n. 
procuratory, adj., pertaining to procuration. — 
Late L. prdciirdtdrius , fr. L. procurator. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ory. 
procuratory, n., a mandate to act as a procurator. 

— ML. procuratorium , prop. neut. of the Late 
L. adj. prdciirdtdrius, used as a noun. See proc- 
uratory, adj. 

procuratrix, n. — L. prdcuratrix, fem. of procura- 
tor. See procurator and -trix. 
procure, tr. and intr. v. — ME. procuren , fr. L. 
procurdre , ‘to take care of, attend to, manage’, 
fr. 1st pro- and curare , ‘to take care of’. See 
cure, v. 

Derivatives: procur-able , adj., procur-ance , n., 
procur-ative , adj procure-ment, n. 
procurer, n., pander, pimp. — ME. procurour, fr. 
OF. procureur (F. procureur ), fr. L. procurdto- 
rem y acc. of procurator . See procurator, 
procuress, n., a woman procurer. — Contraction 
of OF. procureresse (see haplology ), fr. procu- 
reur . See prec. word and 1st -ess. 

Procyon, n., the most important star in the con- 
stellation Cams Minor. — L., fr. Gk. IIpoxucov, 
lit. ‘before the dog’, fr. repo (see 2nd pro-) and 
xucov, ‘dog 1 , which is cogn. with L. cams, ‘dog’ 
(see canine) ; so called because it rises before Si- 
rius, the dog-star. 

Procyon, n., a genus of mammals including the 
raccoons (zool.) — Fr. prec. word. 

Procyonidae, n. pi., a family of mammals includ- 
ing the raccoons, coaties, etc. — ModL., form- 
ed from prec. word with suff. -idae. 
prod, tr. v., to thrust with a pointed instrument; 
n., a prodding. — Of uncertain origin; perh. rel. 
to brad (q.v.) 

Derivative: prodd-er, n. 

prodigal, adj., 1) recklessly wasteful; 2) lavish. — 
Late L. prodigalis, fr. L. prodigus , ‘wasteful, 
lavish*, fr. prodigere, ‘to drive forth, to consume, 
waste’, fr. prod-, early form of pro- (see 1st pro-), 
and agere, ‘to drive 1 ; see agent, adj., and cp. 
words there referred to. For the change of Latin 
d (in agere') to i (in prod-igere, prod-igus ) see 
abigeat and cp. words there referred to. For the 
ending see adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives ‘.prodigal, n., prodigal-ish, adj. prod- 
igal-ism, n., prodigality (q.v.), prodigal-ize, tr, 
v. 

prodigality, n. — ME. prodigalite , fr. OF. (— F.) 
prodigalite, fr. Late L. prodigalitatem, acc . of 
prodigdlitds, ‘wastefulness’, fr. prodigalis , fr. L. 
prodigus. See prec. word and -ity. 
prodigious, adj., wonderful. — L. prodigiosus , 
‘strange, wonderful, marvellous’, fr. prodigium. 
See next word and -ous. 

Derivatives: prodigious-ly , ad v.,prodigious-ness, 
n. 

prodigy, n., 1) a wonder; 2) a person (esp. a 
child) endowed with extraordinary qualities. — 
L. prodigium , ‘sign, omen, portent, prodigy*, 
prob. formed fr. prod-, early form of pro- (see 
1st pro-) and *agiom, fr. base of aid (for *ag y o), 
‘I say’. See adage and -y (representing L. -ium). 
prodromal, adj., precursory (med.) — Formed 
from next word with adj. suff. -al. 
prodrome, n., a premonitory symptom (med.) — 
F., fr. Medical L .prodromus, fr. Gk.7rp68pop.ot;, 
‘running before’, fr. 7rp6 (see 2nd pro-) and 
8p6(xo<; ) ‘a running’. See dromedary and cp. 
syndrome. 



Derivative: prodrom-ic , adj. 
produce, tr. and intr. v. — ME. producen , fr. L. 
producere , ‘to lead forward, bring forth, beget, 
produce, draw out, lengthen’, fr. 1st pro- and 
ducere , ‘to lead’. See duke and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: produce, n., produc-er, n., produc- 
ible, adj., produc-ibil-ity,n., produc-ible-ness, n. 
product, n. — L. productum, ‘something pro- 
duced’, subst. use of the neut. of productus , pp. 
of producere. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: product-ible , adj., product-ibil-ity , 
n., production (q.v.), productive (q.v.) 
production, n. — ME. produccioun, fr. OF. (= F.) 
production , fr. L. productionem , acc. of produc- 
ed, ‘a lengthening’, in Late L. ‘a leading forth, 
a bringing forward*, fr. productus , pp. of pro- 
ducer e. See produce and -ion. 

Derivatives: production-al , adj., production-ist, 
n. 

productive, adj. — - F. productif (fem. productive ), 
fr. ML. productive, ‘fit for production’, fr. L. 
productus , pp. of producere. See produce and 
-ive. 

Derivatives : productive- ly , adv., productive-ness, 
n., productiv-ity , n. 

proem, n., a brief introduction, prelude. — 
ME. proheme, fr. OF. proheme , proeme (F. 
proeme ), fr. L. prooemium, fr. Gk. TtpootpLov, 
‘an opening, introduction, prelude’, fr. 7Tp6 (see 
2nd pro-) and oT(xo<; (olpux;), ‘way, road, path’. 
See paroemia. 

proemial, adj., pertaining to a proem. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. proemium. See prec. 
word. 

profanation, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. Late L .profana- 
tionem, acc. of profanation fr. L. profdnatus , pp. 
of profandre. See profane, v., and -ation. 
profane, tr. v. — ME. prophanen, fr. L. profandre, 
‘to make profane’, fr. profanus. See profane, adj. 
Derivative: profan-er, n. 
profane, adj. — - ME. prophane, fr. OF. (— F.) 
profane, fr. L. profanus, ‘unholy, not sacred’, 
lit. ‘that which is situated before (i.e. outside of) 
the temple’, fr. 1st pro- and fanum , ‘temple’. See 
fane. 

Derivatives: profane-ly, adv., profane-ness, n. 
profanity, n. — Late L . profanitds, fr. L. profanus. 

See profane, adj., and -ity, 
profess, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation fr. ME. 
professed, ‘bound by a vow’ (said of a monk or a 
nun), fr. OF. profess (fem . professe), of s.m., fr. 
L. professus, pp. of profiteri, ‘to declare publicly, 
confess openly’, fr. 1st pro- and fateri (pp. fas- 
sus), ‘to confess, own, acknowledge’. See con- 
fess. For the change of Latin a (in fassus) to £ 
(in pro-f£ssus) see accent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: profess-ed , adj. and n., profess-ed- 
ly , adv. 

profession, n. — ME. professioun, fr. OF. (= F.) 
profession, fr. L. professionem, acc. of professio , 
‘public declaration, avowal, profession’, fr. 
professus, pp. of profiteri. See prec. word and 

-ion. 

Derivatives: profession-al, adj. and n., profes- 
sion-al-ism , n., profession-al-ist , n., profession- 
al-ize , v., profession-al-iz-ation, n., profession- 
ally, adv. 

professor, n. — L., ‘a public teacher, one who 
makes teaching his business’, fr. professus , pp. 
of profiteri. See profess and agential suff. -or. 
Derivatives: professor-ate, n ., professorial (q.v.), 
professori-ate , n., professor-ship, n. 
professorial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
Late L. professorius, ‘pertaining to a public 
teacher’, fr. L. professor. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: professorial-ism , n ., professorial-ly, 
adv. 

proffer, tr. v. — ME. profren, proferen , fr. AF. 
profrer , fr. OF. porofrir, pr ofrir, fr. pref. par-, 
‘forward’, and ofrir , ‘to offer’. OF. por- derives 
fr. VL. por, which corresponds to L. pro , 
‘before, for’; see 1st pro-. OF. ofrir (whence F. 
offrir) derives fr, VL. *offerire , which corre- 
sponds to L. off err e , ‘to offer’, for whose etymol- 
ogy see offer, v. 

proficiency, n. — Formed from next word with 



suff. -cy. 

proficient, adj. — L. proficiens, gen: -ends, pres, 
part, of proficere, ‘l£ go forward, advance, effect, 
accomplish’, fr. 1st pro- and facere, ‘to make, 
do’. See fact and cp. profit. For the change of 
Latin a (in facere) to i (in pro-ficere , pro-ficiens) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. For 
the ending see suff. -ent. 

Derivatives: proficient , n., proficient-ly, adv., 
proficient-ness , n. 

profile, n., side view. — It. profile , proffilo, 'draw- 
ing in outline’, fr. pr o filar e, projfilare , ‘to draw 
in outline, to outline’, fr. pro - (fr. L. pro, ‘be- 
fore, for'), and filo, ‘thread, line’ (fr. L. filum). 
See 1st pro- and file, ‘collection of papers’, and 
cp. purfle. 

Derivative: profil-ist , n. 

profile, tr. v. — It. profilare , fr. profilo. See pro- 
file, n. 

profit, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) profit, fr. L. pro- 
feet us, ‘advance, progress, effect’, fr. profectus, 
pp. of proficere. See proficient. 

Derivatives: profit , v. (q.v.), profit-less , adj., 
profit- less-ly, adv. _ 

profit, tr. and intr. v. — ME. pro fi ten, fr, OF. 
(= F.) pro fitter, fr. profit. See profit, n. 
Derivatives: profitable f q.v.), profit-eer , intr. v. 
and n., profiteer-ing, n. and adj. 
profitable, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) profitable, 
fr. OF., fr. profit. See profit, n., and -able. 
Derivatives: profitabl-y , ad \ profit able-ness, n. 
proflavin, also proflavine, n., a reddish-brown 
powder used as an antiseptic. — Coined fr. 1st 
pro- and flavin. 

profligacy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

profligate, adj., 1) dissolute; 2) recklessly extra- 
vagant; n., a profligate person. — L .profligatus, 
‘cast down, wretched, miserable, dissolute’, pp. 
of proftigdre , ‘to strike to the ground, cast down 
utterly, overthrow, destroy’, fr. 1st pro- and 
fiigare, fr . fiigere, ‘to strike’. See afflict and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: -profligate-ly, adv., profiigate-ness, 
TL. 

profound, adj., deep. — ME., fr. OF. profund , 
profond (F. profond), fr. L. profundus , ‘deep, 
profound’, fr. 1st pro- and fundus, ‘bottom’. See 
fund and cp. found, ‘to establish’, and de pro- 
fundis. Cp. also bottom. 

Derivatives: profound, n., profound-ness, n. 
profundity, n. — Mk. profundite , fr. OF. pro- 
fundite (F. profondite), fr. L. profunditatem, acc. 
of profundi tas, ‘depth, intensity’, fr. profundus. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

profuse, adj., lavish. — ME., fr. L. profusus, 
‘spread out; lavish, extravagant’, pp. of profun- 
dere, ‘to pour out, shed’, fr. 1st pro- and fundere 
(pp. fiisus ), ‘to pour, melt 1 . See found, ‘to cast’, 
and cp. fuse, ‘to melt 1 . 

Derivatives: profuse-ly , adv., profuse-ness , n., 
profusion (q.v.), profus-ive , adj., profus-ive-ly, 
adv., profus-i ve-ness, n. 

profusion, n. — F., fr. Late L. profusionem, acc. 
of profusid, ‘a pouring out; profusion’, fr. L. 
profusus , pp. of profundere. See prec. word and 

-ion. 

prog, intr. v., to poke about; to beg. — Derived 
from, or rel. to, ME. prokken, ‘to beg 1 , which is 
prob. of LG. origin. Cp. Du. pracher, ‘to beg’, 
whence Dan. prakker, Sv/ed. prackare, ‘beggar 1 . 
Du. pracher derives fr. G. Pracher, ‘beggar 1 
(whence prachern , ‘to beg 1 ), which is of Slavonic 
origin. Cp. dial. OPol. pracharz, ‘beggar’, which 
is rel. to Lith. prasyti , ‘to ask, beg’ (whence pres, 
part, prasqs , ‘asking, begging’), and to OSlav. 
prosit i, ‘to ask, beg’, and cogn. with L. precari , 
‘to ask, beg’; see pray. See Kluge-Mitzka, 
EWDS., pp. 561-62 s.v. Pracher. 

Derivatives: prog, n., food obtained by begging, 
progg-er , n. 

prog, n., a proctor at Oxford or Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Slang) — Corruption of proctor. Cp. 
proggins. 

progenitive, adj., capable of reproduction. — 
Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. progenitus , pp. of 
progignere. See next word. 

progenitor, n., ancestor. — ME. progenitour , fr. 
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MF. progeniteur , fr. L. progenitorem, acc. of 
progenitor, fr. progenitus, pp. of progtgnere, ‘to 
beget, bring forth’, fr. 1st pro- and gignere , ‘to 
beget’. See genital and agential suff. -or. 
progenitress, adj., a female progenitor. — See 
progenitor and -ess. 

progenitrix, n., a female progenitor. — L. pro- 
genitrix, fem. of progenitor. See progenitor and 
-trix. 

progeny, n., children, descendants. — ME. pro- 
genie, fr. OF. progenie, fr. L. progenies, ‘de- 
scent, lineage, offspring’, from the stem of 
prdgignere. See progenitor and -y (representing 
OF., F. -ie). 

progeria, n., premature aging (med.) — Medical 
L., formed fr. 2nd pro- and Gk. y^pa?, ‘old 
age’, which is rel. to yep cov, ‘old man’. See 
geronto- and 1st -ia. 

progesterone, n., a refined extract obtained fr. 
progestin ( biochem .) — Coined fr. 1st pro-, L. 
gestdtid (see gestation), rterol and suff. -one. Cp. 
next word. 

progestin, n., a hormone obtained from the cor- 
pus luteum (biochem.) — Coined by Corner and 
Allen in 1930 fr. 1st pro- and L. gestare , ‘to 
carry about’ (see gestate and -in) ; so called by 
them because it prepares the endometrium for 
the implantation of the fertilized ovum, 
proglottid, n., segment of a tapeworm capable of 
reproduction (zool.) — Formed fr. 1st pro-, ‘be- 
fore’, Gk. yXcoaaa, yXcoxTa, ‘tongue’, and 4th 
suff. -id. Cp. TrpoyXwcjatq, ‘tip of the tongue’, 
and see glottis. 

proglottis, n., proglottid (zool.) — ModL. See 
prec. word. 

prognathic, adj., having projecting jaws (anat.) — 
Formed fr. 2nd pro- and Gk. yva-flo<;, ‘jaw*. See 
gnathic. 

prognathism, n., the state of being prognathous 
(anat.) — See prec. word and -ism. 
prognathous, adj., having projecting jaws (anat.) 
— See prognathic and -ous. 
prognosis, n., prognostication. — Late L., fr. Gk. 
7rp6yvtiiau;, ‘foreknowledge’, from the stem of 
7TpoytyvoKTxetv, ‘to know beforehand’, fr. 7rp6 
(see 2nd pro-) and ytyvcooxeiv, ‘to know’. See 
gnome, ‘maxim’, and cp. gnosis, 
prognostic, adj., prognosticating. — ML. pro- 
gnostics , fr. Gk. Ttp a yvcicmxdi;, ‘foreknowing, 
pertaining to foreknowledge’, fr. *7rpoYvt*>ax6<;, 
verbal adj. of 7tpoytyvcooxetv, ‘to know before- 
hand’. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: prognostic , n. (q.v.), prognostic-al- 
ly, adv., prognostic-able, adj. 
prognostic, n., a sign, omen, prognostication. — 
ME. pronostike, pronostique, fr. OF . pronostique 
(F. pro no Stic), fr. L. prognosticon or prognosti- 
cum, fr. Gk. Ttrpoyva)<mx6v, prop. neut. of the 
adj. TCpoyvwemKoc;. See prognostic, adj. 
prognosticate, tr. v., to foretell, forecast. — ML. 
prognosticate, pp. of prognosticate, fr. progno- 
stics. See prognostic, adj., and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives : prognostication (q.v.), prognosticat- 
or, n ., prognos- ticat-ory , adj. 
prognostication, n., forecast; prediction. — ME. 
pronosticacioun, fr. MF. (= F.) pronostication, 
fr. ML. prognosticationem, acc. of prognostica- 
te, fr. prognosticate, pp. of prognosticate; see 
prec. word and -ion. E. prognostication was in- 
fluenced in form by ML. prognosticate. 
program, programme, n. — Late L. programma, 
‘proclamation’, fr. Gk. 7rpoypap.p.a, gen. rcpo- 
Ypdp.p.aToq/public notice’, from the stem of irpo- 
Ypa<p£iv, ‘to write before, write in public’, fr. ttp6 
(see 2nd pro-) and ypa<peiv, ‘to write’; see -gram. 
The form programme was influenced by F. pro- 
gramme. 

Derivatives: program(me), tr. v., program(m)- 
ist , n., program(m)-ist-ic, programmat-ic, adjs. 
progress, n. — ME. progresse, fr. MF. progres 
(F. progres), fr. L. progressus, ‘a going forward, 
advance’, fr. progressus , pp. of progredi, ‘to go 
forward, advance’, fr. 1st pro- and gradi (pp. 
gressus ), ‘to step, walk, go’. See grade, ‘step’, 
and cp. words there referred to. For the change 
of Latin a (in gradi ) to $ (in pro-grissus) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. For the 
form of gressus, pp. of gradi, see congress. 



Derivatives: progress , intr. and tr. v., progress- 
er , n., progression (q.v.), progress-ist, n., pro- 
gressive (q.v.) 

progression, n. — ME. progressioun, fr. MF. ( = F). 
progression, fr. L. progressionem, acc. of pro- 
gressid, ‘a going forward, a going forth’, fr. 
progressus, pp. of progredi. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

Derivatives: progression-al, ad\., progression-al- 
ly, adv., progression-ism, n., progression-ist, n. 
progressive, adj. — F. progressif (fem. progres- 
sive), fr. L. progressus , pp. of progredi. See pro- 
gress and -ive. 

Derivatives: progressive, n .,progressive-ly, adv., 
progressive-ness, n. 

prohibit, tr. v. — ME. prohibiten, fr. L. prohibitus , 
pp. of prohibere, ‘to hold back, restrain’, fr. 1st 
pro- and' habere, ‘to have’; see habit. For the 
change of Latin a (in habere) to i (in pro-hibere) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: prohibit-er, n., prohibition (q.v.) 
prohibition, n. — ME . prohibicioun, fr. MF. (=F.) 
prohibition, fr. L. prohibitidnem, acc. of pro- 
hibit id, ‘a holding back, hindering, preventing’, 
fr. prohibitus, pp. of prohibere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

Derivatives: prohibition-ary, adj., prohibition- 
ism, n.,prohibition-ist, n. 
prohibitive, adj. — F. prohibitif (fem. prohibitive ), 
fr. Late L. prohibitive, fr. L. prohibitus, pp. of 
prohibere. See prohibit and -ive. 

Derivatives: prohibitive-ly, adv., prohibitive- 
ness, n. 

prohibitory, adj. — Late L. prohibitorius , ‘re- 
straining, prohibitory’, fr. L. prohibitus, pp. of 
prohibere . See prohibit and adj. suff. -ory. 
project, tr. and intr. v., to throw ; to plan. — L. 
projectus, pp. of projicere, ‘to throw forth or be- 
fore, to throw down’, fr. 1st. pro- and jacere 
(pp. jactus), ‘to throw, cast’. See jet, ‘to spirt 
forth’, and cp. parget. For the change of Latin d 
(in jactus) to 2 (in pro-j2ctus) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

project, n., a plan. — L. projectum, ‘something 
thrown forth or before’, neut. pp. of projicere. 
Cp. F. projet and see project, v. 

Derivatives: project- He, adj. and n., project-ing, 
adj., project-ing-ly, adv., project-ion , n,, pro- 
ject -ive, adj., project-ive-ly, adv., project-iv-ity , 
n., project-or, n. 

prolamin, prolamine, n. , a kind of simple protein 
(biochem.) — Contraction of pro line, ammopia 
and suff. -in(e). 

prolan, n., the gonadotropic principle found in 
the urine of pregnant women (biochem.) — 
Coined by Zondek from L. proles , ‘offspring, 
children’ (see proles), and -an, a suff. frequently 
used in chemistry and biochemistry, 
prolapse, n., the falling or slipping out of place 
of an internal organ. — - L. prolapsus, ‘a gliding 
forward’, fr. prolapsus, pp. of prolabi, ‘to glide 
forward’, fr. 1st pro- and Idbf, ‘to glide’. See 
lapse. 

prolapse, intr. v., to fall or slip out of place, — L. 
prolapsus, pp. of prolabi. See prolapse, adj. 
prolate, adj., elongated. — L. prdidtus (used as 
pp. of proferre , ‘to carry forward, bring forth, 
extend’), formed fr. pro (see 1st ifro-) and latus, 
‘borne, carried’(used aspp./fevre,*to bear, carry’), 
which stands for *tlatos , ‘borne’, fr. *//-, zero 
degree of I.-E. base 9 tel-, *tol-, ‘to bear, carry’,, 
whence L. tollere , ‘to lift up, raise’, tolerdre , ‘to 
bear, support’. See tolerate and cp. collate and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: prolate-ly, adv., prolate-ness , n. 
prolation, n. — L . prolatio, gen. -onis, ‘a bringing 
forward’, fr. prolate. See prec. word and -ion. 
prolative, adj. — Fate L. prolativus, fr. L. prola- 
te. See prolate and -ive. 

Derivative: prolative-ly , adv. 
proleg, n., one of the abdominal legs of the larvae 
of several insects. — A hybrid coined fr. L. pro, 
‘before, for’ (see 1st pro-), and E. leg. 
prolegomenary, adj., introductory. — See next 
word and adj. suff. -ary. 
prolegomenon, n., introduction. — Gk. Trpo- 
Xcy6fjt.evov, neut. pass. pres, part of rrpoX^ye tv, ‘to 
say beforehand’, fr. Trpo (see 2nd pro-) and 



Xeystv, ‘to say’ ; see lecture. For the Greek pass, 
suff. -pevo<; see alumnus and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

prolegomenous, adj., prolegomenary. — See prec. 
word and -ous. 

prolepsis, n., anticipation. — L., fr. Gk. 7zp6- 
Xt]^, ‘a taking beforehand’, fr. 7tpoXa|i.(3(4v£iv, 
‘to take beforehand’, fr. (see 2nd pro-) and 
Xap.(3dveiv, ‘to take, grasp, seize’. See lemma 
and cp. words there referred to. 
proleptic, adj., anticipatory. — Gk. 7tpoXvj7mx6<;, 
‘anticipative’, fr. *7rpoX7)7rT6s, verbal adj. of 
TipoXapijSaveiv. See prec. word and adj. suff. -Ic. 
Derivatives: proleptic-al, adj., proleptic-al-ly , 
adv. 

proles, n., offspring, issue (law). — L. proles , 
‘offspring, children, descendants’, contracted fr. 
*pro-oles, fr. 1st pro- and base *al-, ‘to nourish’, 
whence also L. alere, ‘to nourish’. See aliment 
and cp. next word, prolan, prolific. Cp. ^lso 
soboles. 

proletarian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. proletarius, ‘belonging to that class of 
citizens who owing to their poverty could serve, 
the State only by having children (= E. proles)' . 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: proletarian-ism , n., proletarian-ize, 
It. v., proletarian-iz-ation, n. 
proletariat, proletariate, n., 1) the lowest class in 
ancient Rome; 2) the lowest class in the com- 
munity. — F. proletariat , fr. L. proletarius . See 
prec. word and subst. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : proletariate, ad)., proletariat-ism, n. 
proletary, n. and adj., proletarian. — L. proleta- 
rius. See proletarian. 

Derivatives: proletar-ize , tr. v. , proletar-iz-ation, 
n. 

prolicide, n., the killing of one’s child or children; 
infanticide. — Compounded of L. proles, ‘off- 
spring, phild’, and -cidium, ‘killing’, fr. caedere, 
‘to kill*. See proles and -cide, ‘killing’, 
proliferate, tr. v. and adj. — Back formation fr. 
proliferation. 

proliferation, n., rapid production. — F. prolife- 
ration, fr. prolifere , ‘proliferous’. See next word 

and -ation. 

proliferous, adj., reproducing offspring^freely. — 
Formed fr. ML. prolifer (whence also F. prolifi- 
re), ‘bearing offspring’, fr. L. proles, ‘offspring’ 
and the stem of fero,ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See 

proles and -ferous. 

prolific, adj., fertile, fruitful. — E. pr olifique, fr. 
ML. prolificus, which is compounded of L. pro- 
les, ‘offspring’ and the stem of -ficere, unstressed 
form of facere, ‘to make, do’. See proles and -fic. 
Derivatives: prolific-acy, n., prolific-al, adj., 
prolific-al-ly, adv., prolific-al-ness, n., prolific - 
ity , n., prolific-ness , n. 

proligerous, adj., producing offspring. — See 
proles and -gerous. 

proline, prolin, n., an amino acid, C 6 H 9 0 2 N (bio- 
chem.) — Coined fr. pyrrole and suff. -in(e). 
prolix, adj., verbose. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
prolixe, fr. L.prolixus, ‘stretched out, extended’, 
orig. meaning ‘flowing forward’, fr. 1st pro- and 
the stem of liquere, ‘to flow’. See liquid and cp. 
lixiviate. 

Derivatives: prolixity (q.v.), prolix-ly, adv., 
prolix-ness, n. 

prolixity, n., verbosity. — ME. prolixite, fr. OF. 
(= F.) prolixite, fr. Late L. prdlixitdtem, acc. of 
prolixitas , ‘great extension’, fr. L. prolixe. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

prolocutor, n., a speaker of the Lower House of 
Convocation. — L. prolocutor , ‘a pleader, ad- 
vocate’, fr. prolocutus, pp. of proloqui, ‘to speak 
out, declare’, fr. 1st pro- and loqui, ‘to speak’. 
See locution. 

Derivative: prolocutor-ship, n. 

Prolog, n. — See prologue, 
prologize, also prologuize, intr. v., to write or 
deliver a prologue. — Gk. TrpoXoy^sLV, fr. 7cp6- 
Xoyo?. See next, word and -ize. 

Derivative: prolog(u)iz-er, n. 
prologue, also prolog, n. — ME. prolog, fr. OF. 
(= F .) prologue, fr. L. prologus, fr. Gk. 7rp6- 
Xoyo 5, ‘a speech beforehand, a prologue’, fr. 
7rp6 (see 2nd pro-) and X6yo 5, ‘speech’. See 
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logos. 

Derivatives: prologue, prolog, tr. v., prolog u-ist, 
prolog-ist , n. 

prologuize, v. — See prologize, 
prolong, tr. v. - — ME. prolongen, fr. OF. prolon- 
guer , prolonguier (F. prolonger ), fr. Late L. pro- 
longare, ‘to prolong’, fr. 1st pro- and L. longus, 
‘long’. See long, adj., and cp. purloin, which is a 
doublet of prolong. 

prolongate, tr. v. — Late L. prolongatus, pp. of 
prolongare. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
prolongation, n. — OF. ( = F.), fr. Late L. pro- 
longationem, acc. of prolongdtid , fr. prolongatus, 
pp. of prolongare . See prolong and -ation. 
prolusion, n., a prelude. — L .prolusio, gen. -dnis, 
‘a preliminary exercise’, fr. prolus-{um), pp. stem 
of pr Sluder e, ‘to play beforehand, prelude’, fr. 
1st pro- and ludefe, ‘to play’. See ludicrous and 
-ion and cp. prelude, prelusion. 
prolusory, adj., introductory. — Late L. protu- 
sorius, fr. L. prdlus-(um), pp. stem of prbludere. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ory. 
promenade, n. — F., fr. promener, ‘to take (some- 
body) out for a walk’, se promener, ‘to walk’, fr. 
Late L. promindre , ‘to drive (cattle, etc.) for- 
ward’, fr. 1st pro- and minare , ‘to drive’, prop, 
‘to drive by threatening shouts’, fr. L. minari, ‘to 
threaten’, fr. minae (pi.), ‘threats, menaces’, 
which is rel. to imminere, ‘to project over; to 
threaten’; fr. L-E. base *men-, ‘to stand out, 
project’, whence also L. mons, gen. montis , 
‘mount, mountain’. See mount, ‘hill, mountain’, 
and cp. amenable, demean, ‘to conduct’, eminent, 
imminent, menace, minatory, prominent. 
Derivative : promenade, intr. and tr. v. 
Promethean, adj., pertaining to Prometheus. — 
See next word and -ean. 

Prometheus, n., name of the Titan who stole fire 
from heaven and was punished by being chained 
to a rock ( Greek mythology). — L. Prometheus , 
fr. Gk. npo(j.7)&eii<;, lit. ‘forethinker, foreseer’, 
fr. 7Tp6 (see 2nd pro-) and correspond- 
ing to Dor. ‘care’, fr. I.-E. *ma-dh-, a 

var. of +men-dh-, enlargement of base *men-, ‘to 
think’; see Hofmann, EWG., p. 284 s.v. Trpo- 
See mathematical and cp. Epimetheus. 
Cp. also next word. 

promethium, n., a metallic element of the rare- 
earth group ( chem .) — ModL., named after 
Prometheus ; so called by its discoverers, the 
chemists G. A. Marinsky and L. E. Hendenin, 
in 1948. For the ending see chem. suff. -ium. 
prominence, n. — Obsol. F. prominence, fr. L. 
prominentia , ‘a jutting out, projection’, fr. pro - 
minens. See prominent and -ce. 
prominency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

prominent, adj. — L. prominens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of prominere , ‘to jut out, project’, fr. pro- 
and I.-E. base *men -, ‘to stand out, project’. See 
mount, ‘hill, mountain’, and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. promontory. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ent. 

Derivatives: prominent, n., prominent-ly, adv., 
prominent-ness, n. 

promiscuity, n. — F. promiscuite, formed fr. L. 
promiscuus with suff. -it 4. See next word and 
-ity. 

promiscuous, adj., mixed. — L. promiscuus , ‘mix- 
ed, indiscriminate’, fr. 1st pro-, ‘forward, .forth’, 
and the stem of miscere, ‘to mix’. See mix. For 
E. -qus, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: promiscuous-ly, adv., promiscuous- 
ness, n. 

promise, n. — ME. promts, partly fr. L. promis - 
sum, neut. pp. of L .promittere, ‘to send forward, 
foretell, promise’, partly fr. F. promesse, ‘prom- 
ise’, fr. L. promissa, neut. pi. of the pp. pro- 
missus, taken as a fem. sing. noun. L. promittere 
is formed fr. 1st pro- and mittere, ‘to send’. See 
mission. 

Derivatives: promise, tr. and intr. v., promis-ee, 
n., promis-er, n ., promis-ing, adj. , promis-ing-ly, 
adv., promis-ing-ness, n., promis-or, n. 
promissory, adj., containing a promise. — ML. 
promissorius, fr. L. promissor, ‘a promiser’, fr. 
promissus, pp. of promittere . See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ory. 



promontory, n., a headland. — ML. promontd- 
rium, fr. L. promunturium, ‘headland, promon- 
tory’, which is rel. to prominere , ‘to jut forward, 
jut out, project’; see prominent. ML. prdmonto- 
rium was influenced in form by an association 
with L. mdns , gen. montis, ‘mount, mountain’. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ory. 
promote, tr. v., 1) to further; 2) to advance. — L. 
promotus, pp. of promovere , ‘to move forward, 
promote’, fr. 1st pro- and movere, ‘to move’. See 
move and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: promot-er , n., promotion (q.v.), 
promot-ive, adj., promot-ive-ness, n. 
promotion, n. — MR, fr. MF. (= F.) promotion , 
fr. L. prdmotidnem, acc. of prdmotid, ‘a moving 
forward’, fr. promotus, pp. of promovere . See 
prec. word and -ion, and cp. motion. 
Derivative: promotion-al , adj. 
prompt, adj. — L. promptus , lit. ‘brought forth’, 
hence ‘visible, apparent, evident, manifest’, pp. 
of promere, ‘to take or bring out or forth’, con- 
traction of *pro-emere, fr. 1st pro- and emere, 
‘to take’. See exempt and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. peremptory, premium, redeem. 
Cp. also impromptu. 

Derivatives: prompt, n., prompt-er, n., promp- 
titude (q.v.), prompt-ly, adv., prompt-ness, n. 
prompt, tr. v. — ME. prompten, fr. ML. promp- 
tare, fr. L. promptus. See prompt, adj. 
Derivative: prompt-er, n. 
promptitude, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. ML. 
promptitudinem , acc. of prbmptitudo, fr. L. 
promptus. See prompt, adj., and -tude. 
promulgate, tr. v., to proclaim officially. — L. 
promulgate, pp. of promulgare, ‘to make 
known, publish’, of uncertain origin; not related 
to vulgus, ‘multitude’, vulgdre , ‘to publish’, 
promulgation, n. — L. promulgate, gen. -dnis, fr. 
promulgate , pp. of promulgare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

promulgator, n. — L. promulgator , ‘one that pub- 
lishes’, fr. promulgate , pp. of promulgare. See 
promulgate and agential suff. -or. 
pronaos, n., the vestibule of a Greek temple 
{arch.) — L., fr. Gk. 7rpovao?, fr. >rp6 (see 2nd 
pro-) and va6<;, ‘temple’. See naos. 
pronate, tr. v., to bend or turn downwards. — 
Late L. prdndtus , pp. of pronare , ‘to bend for- 
ward’, fr. L, prone. See prone and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

pronate, adj. — Late L. prdndtus . See pronate, v. 
pronation, n., a bending or turning downwards. 
— ML .prdndtio, gen. -dnis, fr. Late L. prdndtus, 
pp. of pronare. See pronate, v., and -ion. 
pronator, n., name of the muscle pronating the 
hand (anat.) — ML., fr. Late L. prdndtus, pp. 
of pronare. See prec. word and agential suff. -or. 
prone, adj., 1) lying face downwards; 2) lying flat; 
3) liable to. — ME., fr. L. prone , ‘leaning for- 
ward, inclined, bent forward’, for *pro-no-s, fr. 
1st pro-. For the suff. -nus cp. L. inter-nus, ‘in- 
ner’, subter-nus , ‘lying beneath’. Cp. pronate. 
Derivatives : prone-ly, adv., prone-ness, n. 
pronephric, adj., pertaining to a pronephros. — 
See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
pronephros, n., the first kidney of a vertebrate 
embryo {embryol.) — Medical L., compounded 
of 2nd pro- and Gk. ve<pp6<;, ‘kidney’; see ne- 
phro-. The term pronephros was introduced into 
embryology by the English zoologist Sir Edwin 
Ray Lankester (1847-1930). Cp. mesonephros, 
metanephros. 

prong, n., a fork; a point. — ME. prange, prong , 
rel. to MLG. prangen, ‘to press, pinch’, prange , 
‘stick’, Goth, ana-praggan , ‘to oppress, afflict’, 
MLG. prenger , ‘pillory’ (whence MHG., G. 
pr anger, of s.m.) Cp. pang. 

Derivatives: prong , tr. v,, prong-ed, adj., prong- 
er, n. 

pronominal, adj. — Late L. prdnominalis, ‘per- 
taining to a pronoun’, fr. L .pronomen, gen. -inis. 
See pronoun and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: pronominal, n., pronominal-ize , tr. 
v. 

prononce, adj., pronounced. — F., pp. of pro- 
noncer, ‘to pronounce’. See pronounce, 
pronoun, n. — MF. (— F.) pronom , fr. L. prono- 
men, from the phrase pro nomine, ‘instead of a 



noun’, fr. pro, ‘for’ (see 1st pro-), and abl. of 
nomen, ‘name’ ; see noun. L. pronomen is a loan 
translation of Gk. avTcovufxia. 
pronounce, tr. and intr. v. — ME. pronouncen, fr. 
OF. pronuncier , prononcier (F. prononcer), fr. L. 
pronuntiare , ‘to make publicly known, tell, an- 
nounce, pronounce’, fr. 1st pro- and nuntiare, ‘to 
announce’, fr. nuntius, ‘messenger, envoy’. See 
nuncio and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: pronounce-able, adj., pronounce- 
able-ness, n., pronounc-ed , adj., pronounc-ed-ly, 
adv., pronounc-er, n. 

pronouncement, n. — F. prononcement , fr. pro- 
noncer. See prec. word and -ment. 
pronunciamento, pronunciamiento, n., proclama- 
tion. — Sp. pronunciamiento, formed with suff. 
-miento fr. pronunciar, fr. L. pronuntiare. See 
pronounce and -ment, and cp. pronouncement, 
pronunciation, n. — ME. pronunciacion, fr. MF. 
(= F.) prononciation, fr. L. pronuntidtionem, 
acc. of pronuntiatid, ‘a public declaration, pub- 
lication, proclamation’, fr. pronuntiatus, pp. of 
pronuntiare. See pronounce and -ation. 
pronunciator, n. — L. pronuntidtor, *a reciter’, fr. 
pronuntiatus , pp. of pronuntiare. See pronounce 
and -ator. 

proof, n. — • ME. profe , proeve, preove , preve , fr. 
OF. prueve, proeve (F .preuve), fr. Late L. proba , 
‘proof’, back formation fr. L .probdre, ‘to prove’. 
See prove and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: proof, adj., proof, tr. v., proof -er , 
n., proofing, n., proof -less, adj., proof -less-ly, 
adv., proof-ness , n. 

prop, n. — ME. proppe , fr. MDu. proppe, ‘stop-, 
per’ (whence Du. proppen, ‘stop, cram’), which is 
rel. to OHG. pfropfo , pfroffo , ‘a set, layer of a 
plant’ (whence MHG., G. pfropfen , ‘to prop’); 
borrowed fr. L. propago, ‘a set, layer of a plant’. 
See propagate. 

prop, tr. v. — ME. proppen , fr. proppe. See prop, 
n. 

Derivative: propp-er, n. 

propaedeutic, propaedeutical, adj., pertaining to 
preliminary education. — Formed fr. Gk. 7rpo- 
naiSeiieiv, ‘to teach beforehand’, fr. n p£ (see 
2nd pro 1 ) and 7E<u8e6etv, ‘to train, educate, 
teach’, fr. 7c<xt<;, gen. 7tai$6<;, ‘child’. See pedo-. 
For the ending see suff. -ic, resp. also *al. 
propa gable, adj. — See propagate and -able. 
Derivatives: propagabil-ity, n., propagable-ness, 
n. 

propaganda, n. — From L. propaganda in Con- 
gregate de propaganda fide (lit. ‘congregation 
for the propagation of faith’), name of the com- 
mittee of cardinals established in 1622 by Pope 
Gregory XV. In this name propaganda is fem. 
abl. sing, of propagandas , gerundive o fpropdgdre. 
See propagate. 

Derivatives: propaganda, tr. and intr. v., 
propagand-ic, adj. , propagand-ism, n., propagand- 
ist, n., propagand-ist-ic, adj., propagand-ist-ic- 
al-ly, adv., propagand-ize, tr. and intr. v. 
propagate, tr. and intr. v. — L. propagate, pp. of 
propagdre, ‘to fasten, peg down, to set slips; to 
propagate’, fr. propdges, ‘a set, layer of a plant’, 
fr. 1st pro- and *pdg-, base of pangere, ‘to fasten, 
fix’. See pact and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. Cp. prop, 
prune, ‘to trim (vines)’. 

Derivatives: propagation (q.v.), propagat-ive , 
adj., propagator (q.v.), propagat-ory, adj. 
propagation, n. — ME. propagacyon , fr. OF. 
(= F.), fr. L. prdpdgdtidnem, acc. of propagatid, 
propagate, pp. of propagdre , ‘to fasten’. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: propagation-al, adj. 
propagator, n. — L. propagator , fr. propagate, 
pp. of propagdre. See propagate and agential 
suff. -or. 

propane, n., a hydrocarbon C 3 H 8 {chem.) — 
Shortened fr. propyX and methane, 
propargyl, n., a hydrocarbon radical, C 3 H 3 
{chem.) — Formed fr. propinyl, Gk. apyupos, 
‘silver’ (see argent), and suff. -yl; so called be- 
cause one hydrogen atom is replaceable by 
silver. 

proparoxytone, adj., having an acute accent on 
the antepenult. — Gk. irpoTrapo^uTOVoc. See 
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2nd pro- and paroxytone. 

Derivatives: proparoxytone, n. and tr. v. 
propel, tr. v. — ME. propellen , fr. L. prdpellere, 
‘to drive forward, propel’, fr. 1st pro- and pel- 
lere, ‘to drive’. See pulse, ‘throb’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: propell-ant, n., propellent (q.v.), 
propell-er , n. 

propellent, adj. and n. — L. propellens , gen. - ends , 
pres. part, of prdpellere. See prec. word and 

-ent. 

propene, n. ( chem .) — A shortened form of prop- 
ylene. 

propend, intr. v., to incline ( obsol .) — L. propen- 
dere (pp. propensus), ‘to hang forward, be in- 
clined’, fr. 1st pro- and pendere, ‘to hang’. See 

pendant. 

propense, adj., prone (archaic). — L. propensus , 
‘inclined’, lit. ‘hanging forward’, pp. of propen- 
dere. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: propense-ly, adv., propense-ness, 
n., propensity, n. 

proper, adj. — ME. propre, 'one’s own, proper’, 
fr. OF. (= F.) propre , fr. L. proprius , ‘one’s 
own, particular, special, proper’, which is of un- 
certain etymology. According to W. S. Schulze, 
Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, Ber- 
lin, 1904, p. Ill, proprius stands for *pro- 
p(a)trios, ‘coming from one’s forefathers’, fr. 1st 
pro- and pater, gen. patris , ‘father’. See father 
and cp. property, propriety, appropriate, ex- 
propriate, improper. 

Derivatives: proper, n proper-ly, adv. 
properispomenon, adj., having a circumflex accent 
on the penult. — Gk. TtpoTceptoncojjievov, neut. 
pass. pres. part, of npoTCepioTtav, ‘to circumflex 
the penult’. See 2nd pro- and perLspomenon. 
property, n. — ME. proprete, fr. OF. proprete 
(whence F. proprete, ‘propriety’, propriete , 
‘proprietorship’), fr. L. proprietatem , acc. of 
proprietas , ‘ownership, property, propriety’, fr. 
proprius , ‘one's own’. See proper and 1st -ty, 
and cp. propriety, which is a doublet of property. 
L. proprietas is a loan translation of Gk. 
fr. 1810c;, ‘one’s own’. 

Derivative: properti-ed , adj. 
prophecy, n. — ME. prophecie, fr. OF. profecie 
(F. prophetie ), fr. Late L. prophetia, fr. Gk. 
7rpo97)TELa, fr. Trpo<p7)TTf)<;. See prophet and -cy. 
prophesy, prophecy, tr. and intr. v. — ME. prophe - 
cien, prophesien, fr. OF. profecier , fr. profecie. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: prophesi-able, adj., prophesi-er, n. 
prophet, n. — ME. prophe te, fr. OF. prophet e (F. 
prophe te), fr. L. prophe ta , fr. Gk. TCpo^xigc, 
‘one who speaks for a god, interpreter, ex- 
pounder, prophet’, lit. ‘one who speaks for an- 
other’, fr. 7cpo (see 2nd pro-) and stem of 
cpTjfAi, ‘I speak’, which is cogn. with L . fdri, ‘to 
speak’. See fame and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: prophetess (q.v.), prophet-hood, n,, 
prophetic (q.v.), prophet-ism , n. 
prophetess, n. — ME. prophe tesse , fr. OF. pro - 
phetesse (F. propketesse ), fr. Late L. prophetissa, 
fr. L. propheta. See prec. word and 1st -ess. 
prophetic, adj. — MF. (— F.) prophetique , fr. 
Late L. prophe ticus , fr. Gk. rpo<pY]Ti>t6<;, ‘per- 
taining to a prophet’, fr. Tcpo<prjT>)q. See prophet 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: prophetic-al, adj., prophetic-al-ity, 
n., prophetic-al-ly, adv. 

prophylactic, adj., preventive (med.) — Gk. npo- 
(puXaxrtxoi;, fr. TrpcxpuXaoaeiv, ‘to guard 
against, ward off’, fr. 7cpo (see 2nd pro-) and 
9uXa<ro£tv, ‘to guard’. See phylactery. 
Derivatives: prophylactic, n. , prophylactic-al-ly, 
adv. 

prophylaxis, n., preventive treatment (med.) — 
Medical L., formed fr. Gk. rcpo(see2nd pro-) 
and cpuXa^iq, ‘a guarding’, on analogy of 7cpo- 
cpuXa>mx6<;. See prec. word, 
propine, tr. v., to offer, give to drink. — ME .pro- 
pinett, fr. MF. propiner, fr. L. propinare, ‘to 
drink to one's health, to pledge’, fr. Gk. 7rpo- 
fftveiv, lit. ‘to drink before’, fr. Ttpo (see 2nd 
pro-) and tuvsiv, ‘to drink’. See potion and cp. 
words there referred to. 



Derivative: propine, n., a gift, 
propinquity, n., nearness. — ME. propinquite, fr. 
OF. propinquite , fr. L. propinquitdtem, Ucc. of 
propinquitas, ‘nearness, neighborhood’, fr. pro- 
pinquus , ‘near’, which is formed fr. prope , ‘near’, 
with suff. -inquus. L. propre stands for L-E. *pro - 
q w e , enlarged fr. *pro-, ‘before, forward, forth’. 
See 1st pro- and cp. prochein, proximal. Cp. 
also approach, rapprochement, reproach. For 
the suff. -inquus cp. L. longinquus , ‘long, exten- 
sive, remote, distant’ (see longinquity). 
propiolic,adj., pertaining to the acid CH:C.C0 2 H 
(chem.) — A blend of propionic and tetxolic. 
propionic, adj., pertaining to the fatty acid, 
C 2 H 5 CO a H (chem.) — Coined from the first syl- 
lable of Gk. TcptoTo?, ‘first’ (see proto-), jrfcov, 
‘fat’ (see pio-), and adj. suff. -ic. 
propitiable, adj. — L. propitiabilis, ‘capable of 
being propitiated’, fr. propitiare. See propitiate 
and -able. 

propitiate, tr. v., to appease. — L .propitiates, pp. 
of propitiare, ‘to render favorable’. See propi- 
tious and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: propitiating- 1 y , adv. 
propitiation, n. — -ME. propiciacioun, fr. Late L. 
propitiatio, gen. -dnis, fr. L. propitiatus, pp. of 
propitiare. See prec. word and -ion. 
propitiator, n. — Late L. propitiator , ‘one who 
propitiates’, fr. L. propitiatus, pp. of propitiare. 
See propitiate and agential suff. -or. 
propitiatory, adj. — ME. propiciatorie, fr. Late 
L. prdpitidtorius, fr. L. propitiatus, pp. of propi- 
tiare. See propitiate and adj. suff. -ory. 
propitious, adj., favorable. — ME. propicious , fr. 
OF. propicieus, propicius (F. propice ), fr. L. pro- 
pitius , ‘favorable, kind’, which stands for *pro- 
pet-ios, prop, ‘falling toward’, fr. 1st pro- and 
the stem of petere, ‘to fall upon; to seek’. See 
petition and cp. words there referred to. For E. 

- ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: propitious-ly, adv., propitious-ness , 
n. 

propolis, n., a resinous substance. - L., fr. Gk. 
TrpoKoXu;, ‘suburb; bee glue’, lit. ‘before the 
city’, fr. Trpo (see 2nd pro-) and 7r6Xt^, ‘city’. See 
policy, ‘method of government’, 
propone, tr. v., to set forth. — ME. proponen , fr. 

L. proponere. See propound, 
proponent, n., one who makes a proposal. — L. 
proponens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of proponere, 
‘to set forth’. See propound and -ent. 
proportion, n. — ME. proporcioun , fr. MF. 
(= F.) proportion, fr. OF., fr. L .proportio, gen. 
-onis, formed from the phrase pro portidne , ‘for 
(his) part or share’, fr. pro, ‘for’ (see 1st pro-), 
and abl. of portio , ‘part, share’. See portion, 
proportion, tr. v. — ME. proporciounen, fr. MF. 
proporcioner (F. proportionner), fr. Late L. pro- 
port ionare, fr. L, proportio. See proportion, n. 
Derivatives: proportion-ed, adj., proportion-er, 
n., proportion- ment, n. 

proportionable, adj. — ME. proporcionable, fr. 
MF. proporcionable (F. proportionnable ), fr. 
Late L. proportionabilis , fr. L. proportio. See 
proportion, n. and -able. 

Derivative: proportionabl-y, adv. 
proportional, adj. — L. proportiondlis, ‘pertaining 
to proportion, proportional’, fr. proportio, gen. 
-dnis. See proportion, n., and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: proportional, n., proportionality 
(q.v.), proportional-ly, adv. 
proportionality, n. — Late L. proportiondlitds, fr. 

L. proportiondlis. See prec. word and -ity. 
proportionate, tr. v. — Late h. proportionates, pp. 
of proportiondre. See proportion, v., and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

proportionate, adj. — ME. propor donate, fr. Late 
L. proportionates, pp. of proportionare. See pro- 
portionate, v. 

Derivatives: proportionate-ly, adv., proportion- 
ate-ness, n. 

proposal, n. — See next word and subst. suff. -al. 
propose, tr. and intr. v. — ME . proposen, fr. OF. 

( = F.) proposer, fr. L. proponere (pp. proposi- 
tus), ‘to set forth’, which was Gallicized after F. 
poser, ‘to put, place’. See propound and cp. pur- 
pose, v., which is a doublet of propose. Cp. also 
compose and words there referred to. See also 



pose, ‘to place’. 

Derivative: propos-er, n. 
proposition, n. — ME. proposicioun, fr. OF. (= F) 
proposition , fr. U propositionem, acc. of pro- 
positio, ‘a setting forth, a proposition’, fr. pro- 
positus, pp. of proponere. See next word. 
Derivative: proposition-al , adj. 
propound, tr. v. — Fr. earlier propone, fr. L. pro - 
ponere, ‘to set forth’, fr. 1st pro- and ponere (pp. 
posit us), ‘to put, place’. See position. For the 
excrescent -d in propound cp. compound, ex- 
pound. 

Derivative: propound-er, n. 
propraetor, propretor, n., a magistrate under the 
Roman Republic, who after his praetorship 
governed a province, where there was no army 
( Roman hist.) — L. propraetor , formed from the 
phrase pro praetor e, lit. ‘for a praetor’, fr, pro, 
‘for’ (see 1st pro-) and abl. of praetor. See prae- 
tor and cp. proconsul. 

proprietary, n., 1) proprietor; 2) proprietorship. 

— Late L. proprietarius , ‘owner, proprietor’, 
prop, subst. use of the adj. proprietarius. See 
proprietary, adj. 

proprietary, adj., 1) owned as property; 2) per- 
taining to property. — Late L. proprietarius, 
‘pertaining to somebody as property’, fr. L. 
proprietas. See propriety. 

proprietor, n. — Formed with change of suff. fr. 
Late L. proprietarius (whence F. proprietaire), 
‘proprietor’. See proprietary, n., \and agential 
suff. -or. 

Derivatives: proprietor-ial, adj., prpprietor-ial- 
ly, adv., proprietorship , n. 
proprietress, n. — Formed from prec. word with 
1st suff. -ess. 

propriety, n., peculiar nature; fitness, appropri- 
ateness. — ME. propriete, fr. MF. (= F.) pro- 
priety, fr. OF-, fr. L. proprietatem, acc. of pro- 
prieties, ‘property’. See property, which is a 
doublet of propriety. 

proprio-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
oneself’. — Fr. L. proprius, ‘one’s own’. See 

proper. 

proprioception, n., the reception of stimuli pro- 
duced within the organism (physiol.) — Formed 
from next word on the analogy of receptive', 
reception. 

proprioceptive, adj., capable of receiving stimuli 
which are produced within the organism (phy- 
siol.) — Coined by the English physiologist Sir 
Charles Scott Sherrington (1861-1952) fr. pro- 
prio- and - ceptive , as in inceptive, perceptive, 
receptive (qq.v.) 

proproctor, n., a deputy proctor at an English 
university. — See 1st pro- and proctor, 
props, n. pi. (slang). — Abbreviation of properties, 
pi. of property. 

proptosis, n., a protrusion, esp. of the eye (med.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. -rtpoTCToicu;, ‘a falling for- 
ward’, fr. Tcpo (see 2nd pro-) and itTfijeig, ‘a 
falling’. See ptosis. 

propulsion, n. — F., formed with suff. -ion fr. L. 
prdpulsus , pp. of prdpellere , ‘to drive forward’. 
See propel. 

propulsive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
prdpulsus, pp. of prdpellere. See prec. word, 
propyl, n. — The univalent radical C 3 H 7 (chem.) 

— Formed from the abbreviation of propionic 
and suff. -yl. 

propylaeum, n., vestibule, entrance of an impor- 
tant building. — L., fr. Gk. 7TporruXaiov, ‘en- 
trance’, prop, subst. use of the neut. of the adjec- 
tive TvpOTcuXatoi;, ‘before the gates’, fr. 7rpo (see 
2nd pro-) and 7ruXv), ‘gate’. See pylon and cp. 
propylon. 

propylene, n., the radical C S H # (chem.) — Coined 
fr. propyl and suff. -ene. 

propylite, n., a form of andesite (petrogr .) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 7rp67toXov, 
‘vestibule’. See next word, 
propylon, n., a gateway standing before the prin- 
cipal entrance of a temple ( egyptol .) — L., fr. 
Gk. -rrpoTroXov, ‘vestibule’, fr. np6 (see 2nd pro-), 
and 7tfjXr), ‘gate’. See pylon and cp. propylaeum. 
prorate, tr. and intr. v., to divide proportionally. 

— Fr. L. pro rata (parte), ‘according to the 
reckoned part’, fr. pro, ‘for’ (see 1 st pro-), and 
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fem. sing. pp. of reri , ‘to believe, think, judge, 
reckon’. See rate, ‘amount’. 

Derivatives: prorat-able, adj., prorat-ion , n. 
prore, n., the prow of a ship {poetic ) — Obsol. 

F., fr. L. prora , ‘prow’. See prow, n. 
prorogate, tr. v., to prorogue. — ME. prorogaten, 
fr. L. prorogatus , pp. of prorogare. See prorogue 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

prorogation, n. — ME. prorogacion, fr. OF. ( — 
F.) prorogation , fr. L. prorogationem , acc. of 
prdrogatio, fr. prorogatus, pp. of prorogare. See 
next word and -ation. 

prorogue, tr. v., to defer. — ME. prorogen , fr. 
MF.(=F .)proroger, fr. L. prorogare, ‘to prolong, 
protract, extend’, fr. 1st pro- and rogare, ‘to 
ask’. See rogation. 

Derivative: prorogu-er, n. 
pros-, combining form meaning ‘toward, nearby’. 
— Gk. 7tpoa- } fr. 7rp6<;, ‘toward, to, against; at, 
hard by, near’, rel. to Homeric 7rpoTt, of s.m., 
and cogn. with 01. prati, ‘against’, OSlav. pro- 
tivU, protivQ, ‘in opposition to, against’, L. pre- 
tium, ‘price’, par, ‘equal’. See pair and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also proso-. Cp. also 
dysprosium. 

prosaic, adj. — ML. prosaicus , fr. L. prosa. See 
prose and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: prosaic, n., prosaic-al-ly, adv., 
prosaic-ism, n., prosaic-ness, n. 
prosaism, n. — F. prosalsme, fr. prose. See prose 
and -ism. 

prosaist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
prosbul, n., a declaration made in court, before 
the execution of a loan, to the effect that the law 
requiring the release of debts upon the entrance 
of the Sabbatical year shall not apply to the loan 
to be transacted (see Marcus Jastrow’s Dictio- 
nary, II, p. 1218). — Mishnaic Heb. p 6 rozbol , 
p s rosbdl, prob. short for Gk. rp&i; [iouXfl |Sou- 
Xeurcov, ‘before the assembly of councillors’, fr. 
T:poq, ‘toward, to, against, before, in presence 
of’, dat. of (3ouX*f t , ‘counsel, deliberation, as- 
sembly’, and gen. pi. of ^ouXeuT^c, ‘councillor’, 
fr. pooXsueiv, ‘to take counsel’, fr. (3 ouXt). See 
pros- and boule. 

proscenium, n., the front part of the stage. — L., 
fr. Gk. 7Tpoax7)viov, ‘stage’, fr. 7tp6 (see 2nd 
pro-) and gxt pnfj, ‘tent, booth’. See scene, 
proscribe, tr. v., 1) in ancient Rome, to publish 
the name of (a person) as condemned to death; 
2) to outlaw. — L. proscribes, ‘to publish in 
writing, confiscate, outlaw, proscribe’, fr. 1st 
pro- and scribere, ‘to write’. See scribe and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivative: proscrib-er , n. 
proscription, n. — ME. proscripcioun , fr. L. pro- 
scription gen. -onis, fr. proscriptus , pp. of pro- 
scribes. See preceding word and -ion. 
proscriptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
proscriptus , pp. of proscribes . See proscribe. 
Derivatives: proscriptive-ly , adv., proscriptive- 
ness, n. 

prose, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) prose , fr. L. prosa 
ordtio , prosa , ‘straight speech, prose’, fem. of 
prdsus, a collateral form of prorsus, ‘straight- 
forward, straight, direct’, contraction of prover- 
sus , pp. of prdvertere, ‘to turn forward’, fr. 1st 
pro- and vertere , pp. versus , 'to turn’. See version 
and cp. retrorse, which is the antonym of prose. 
Derivatives: prose, intr. and tr. v., pros-er, n., 
pros-y , adj., pros-i-ly, adv., pros-i-ness, n. 
prosect, tr. v., to dissect for demonstration or in- 
struction. — Back formation from next word, 
prosector, n., one who makes dissections for 
demonstration or instruction. — Late L. pro- 
sector, ‘anatomist’, fr. L. prosectus , pp. of pro- 
secdre, 'to cut off’, fr. 1st pro- and seeds, ‘to 
cut’. See section, and agential suff. -or. 
Derivatives: prosector-ial , adj., prosector-ship, 
n. 

prosecute, tr. and intr. v. — ME. prosecuten, fr. L. 
prosecutus , pp. of prdsequi, ‘to follow after, pur- 
sue’, fr. 1st pro- and sequi, ‘to follow’. See 
sequel and cp. pursue, which is a doublet of 
prosecute. 

prosecution, n. — MF., fr. Late L. prdsecutionem, 
acc. of prdsecutio , ‘a following after’, fr. L. prb- 
secutus, pp. of prosequi. See prec. word and -ion. 



prosecutor, n. — Late L., fr. L prosecutus, pp. of 
prosequi. See prosecute and agential suff. -or. 
proselyte, n., a convert. — ME. proselite, fr. OF. 
proselite (F. proselyte), fr. Late L . proselytus, fr. 
Gk. TrpocnrjXuToq, ‘a convert to Judaism’, lit. 
‘one who has arrived’, fr. Tzpoq (see pros-) and 
eXu-9--, ‘to come’ (whence also lXe4aop.oa, ‘I 
shall come’, ^Xu#ov, ‘I came’, iXeu-Deiv, ‘to 
bring’, prop, ‘to come with’), which is of uncer- 
tain etymology. 

Derivatives: proselyte, tr. and intr. v., proselyt - 
er, n. , proselyt-ic-al , adj . , proselvt-ism, n. , 
proselyt-ist, n., proselyt-ist-ic, adj., proselyt-ize, 
v. 

prosenchyma, n., tissue of elongated cells (hot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 7rpoceYX E tv, ‘to pour in besides’, 
fr. np6q, ‘toward, to’, ev-, ‘in’, and x<Voe, ‘that 
which is poured out’, which is rel. to xuptos, 
‘juice’. See pros-, 2nd en- and chyme, and cp. 
enchymatous. 

Derivative: prosenchymat-ous, adj. 

Proserpina, n., Persephone. — L., altered, through 
the medium of the Etruscans, fr. Gk. IIsp- 
aecpovY) (see Persephone) ; influenced in form also 
through a folk-etymological connection with 
prdserpere, ‘to creep forth’ (as if she were the 
goddess who caused plants to germinate). See 
Varro, De lingua Latina, 5, 68. 

Proserpinaca, n., a genus of plants, the mermaid- 
weed ( bot .) — L. proserpinaca (kerba), 'the plant 
Polygonum’, prop, ‘the plant dedicated to Pro- 
serpina’. See prec. word, 
prosify, tr. v. — Formed fr. prose and -fy. 
Derivative: prosifi-er, n. 

prosit, interj., may it be profitable (to you). — L. 
prosit, 3rd pers. sing. pres, subjunctive of prod- 
esse, ‘to do good, be profitable’, fr. 1st pro- and 
esse, ‘to be’ (see esse, is). The -d- in prddesse is 
prob. due to the influence of forms like red-eo , 
‘I go back’, red-imo, ‘I buy back’, etc. 
proso-, combining form meaning ‘forward, on- 
ward’. — Fr. Gk. 7Tp6ato, which is prob. rel. 
to rcp6?, ‘toward, to; hard by, near’. See pros-, 
prosodemlc, adj., passing from one person to an- 
other (said of diseases). — Coined fr. proso- and 
the abbreviation of epidemic. 
prosodiacal, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
Late L. prosodiacus, fr. Gk. 7tpo<icp8iax6<;, fr. 
itpoacoSia. See next word, 
prosody, n., the science of versification. — L. 
prosodia, fr. Gk. -rcpoocp&ia, 'a song sung with 
accompaniment’, lit. ‘a singing in addition to 
(another song)’, fr. 7ip6<; (see pros-) and wSt), 
‘song’. See ode. 

Derivatives: prosod-ic, prosod-ic-al, adjs ., pros- 
od-ic-al-ly , adv., prosod-ist, n. 
prosopopoeia, n., personification. — L., fr. Gk. 
7tpoacD7ro7roita, 'the putting of speeches into the 
mouths of others’, fr. 7rp6<j&>7tov, ‘face, counte- 
nance, person’, and nrotsiv, 'to make’. The first 
element lit. means 'that which is toward the 
eyes’, fr. rrpot; (see pros-) and gen. d>7r6<;, 
‘eye, face’ ; see -opia. For the second element see 
poet. 

prospect, n. — ME. prospecte, fr. L. prospectus , 
‘lookout, prospect’, fr. prospectus, pp. of pro- 
spices, ‘to look forward’, fr. 1st pro- and spe- 
cere, spices , ‘to look at’. See species and cp. 
aspect and words there referred to. 
prospect, intr. and tr. v. — L . prospectare, freq. of 
prdspicere ; partly derived directly fr. prospect, n. 
Derivatives: prospective (q.v.), prospector (q.v.) 
prospective, adj. — Late L. prospective, ‘per- 
taining to a prospect’ (whence also F. prospectif 
fem. prospective), fr. L. prospectus. See prospect, 
n., and -ive. 

Derivatives: prospective-ly, adv., prospective- 
ness, n. 

prospector, n. — L., fr. prospectus, pp. of prospi- 
cere. See prospect, n., and agential suff. -or, 
prospectus, n. — L. prospectus . See prospect, n. 
prosper, intr. and tr. v. — ME. prosperen, fr. MF. 
(— F.) prosperer , fr. L. prosper are, ‘to render 
happy’, fr. prosperus or prosper, ‘favorable, 
fortunate, happy’. See prosperous, 
prosperity, n, — ME. prosperite, fr. OF. prospe- 
rs e (F. prosperity, fr. L. prosper itatem, acc. of 
prosperitas, ‘desirable condition, prosperity’, fr. 



prosperus or prosper. See next word and -ity. 
prosperous, adj. — ME., fr. MF. prospereux, fr. 
L. prosperus or prosper, ‘agreeable to one’s 
wishes, favorable, fortunate, happy’, prob. form- 
ed fr. prospere, for OL. pro spere, corresponding 
to L. pro spe, ‘according to expectation’, fr. pro, 
‘for’ (see 1st pro-), and abl. of spes, ‘hope’, which 
is cogn. with OSlav. spijq, speti , ‘to be success- 
ful’, spfehu, ‘endeavor, aspiration’. Lit. speju, 
speti, ‘to have time, to be quick enough’, OE. 
spedan , ‘to be successful, make successful’, sped, 
‘success, prosperity’, spowan, ‘to prosper’, fr.- 
I.-E. base *spe(i)-, *sp s -, 'to draw, stretch, ex- 
tend, swell; to be successful’, whence also L. 
spatium , ‘space’. See space, speed and cp. des- 
pair, desperate, Esperanto. For the ending of 
prosperous see suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: prosperous-ly, adv., prosperous- 
ness, n. 

prostat-, form of prostato- before a vowel, 
prostate, n., a gland situated at the base of the 
bladder in the male (anat.) — Medical L. pro- 
stata, fr. Gk. 7rpoCTTar7)<;, ‘leader, ruler, guard- 
ian’, lit. ‘one standing before’, fr. 7rpoltoT(fcvai, ‘to 
stand before’, fr. 7rpo(see 2nd pro-), and lovavai, 
‘to stand’ (see state); so called as the organ 
standing before the bladder. 

Derivatives: prostat-ic , adj., prostat-ism, n. 
prostatectomy, n., excision of the prostate (med.) 

— Compounded of prostat- and -ectomy. 
prostatitis, n., inflammation of the prostate {med.) 

— Medical L. See prostate and -itis. 
prostato-, before a vowel prostat-, combining 

form denoting the prostate. — Gk. TCpocrTaTO-, 
TcpouTaT-, fr. -repoa-raT/ic;. See prostate. 

prosthesis, n., 1) addition of a letter or a syllable 
to a word; 2) addition of an artificial limb to the 
body {surg.) — L., fr. Gk. 7tp6c&eau;, ‘an ad- 
dition’, fr. 7tpo<m£evai, ‘to put to, add to’, fr. 
7ip6<; (see pros-) and rri>svai, ‘to put, place’. 
See thesis and cp. prothesis. 

prosthetic, adj. — Gk. rpoa&STix6<;, ‘disposed to 
add’, fr. 7rp6a&exoc;, ‘added’, verbal adj. of 
7cpocm$£vat. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic 
and cp. prothetic. 

Derivatives: prosthetic-al-ly, adv., prostket-ics , 
n., prosthet-ist, n. 

prostitute, adj. — L. prostitiitus, pp. of prostituere, 
‘to place in front; to expose publicly, prostitute’, 
fr. 1st pro- and to statuere , ‘to place, set’. See 
statute. For the change of Latin d (in stdtuere) 
to i (in prostituere) see abigeat and cp. words 
there referred to. 

prostitute, n. — L. prostituta, fem. of prostitiitus. 
See prec. word. 

prostitute, tr. v. — L. prostitiitus , pp. of prosti - 
tuere. See prostitute, adj. 

prostitution, n. — Late L. prostitutio, gen. -onis, 
fr. L. prostitiitus, pp. of prostituere. See prosti- 
tute, adj., and -ion. 

prostrate, adj., lying flat ; overcome. — L. prostra- 
tus , pp. of prosternere, ‘to strew before, throw 
down’, fr. 1st pro- and sterner e , ‘to spread out, 
scatter, strew’. See stratum and cp. words there 
referred to. 

prostrate, tr. v., to lay flat; to overcome. — L. 
prostrdtus , pp. of prosternere. See prostrate, adj. 

prostration, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. prostratio- 
nem, acc. of pros t rat id, ‘overthrowing; prostra- 
tion’, fr. prdstrdtus, pp. of prosternere. See 
prostrate, adj., and -ion. 

prostyle, adj., having columns only in front. — L. 
prostylos, ‘having columns in front’, fr. Gk. 
:rp6em3Xo<;, fr. np6 (see 1st pro-) and cm>Xo$, 
‘column, pillar’. See style, ‘gnomon’. 

Derivative: prostyle, n., a portico before a 
temple. 

pfot-, form of proto- before a vowel. 

protactinium, n., name of a radioactive element 
{chem.) — ModL .protactinium, fr. earlier proto- 
actinium; so called because, by the loss of an 
alpha particle, it forms actinium. See proto- and 
actinium. 

protagonist, n., 1) the first actor in a drama; 2) 
one who plays a leading part. — Gk. 7rpcoTa- 
ytovurTT}^, ‘one who plays the first part in a 
drama’, fr. 7cp«To;, ‘first’ and 
‘combatant; actor’. See proto- and agonist and 
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cp. words there referred to. 
protamine, n., any of a class of simple natural 
proteins ( biochem .) — G. Protamin , compound- 
ed of prot- and Amin, ‘amin(e)\ See amine. 
Protargol, n., an antiseptic silver protein of a 
yellowish color. — A trade name coined fr. 
prot-, Gk. &pyupo<;, ‘silver’ (see argent), and suff. 
-ol. 

protasis, n., in a conditional sentence, the intro- 
ductory clause containing the condition. — Late 
L., fr. Gk. 7 tp6toc<7k;, ‘proposition’, lit. ‘a stretch- 
ing out before’, from the stem of npoxeiveiv, ‘to 
• stretch out before’, fr. 7rp6 (see 2nd pro-) and 
xstveiv, ‘to stretch, put forward’. See tasimeter 
and cp. ecstasis and words there referred to. 
protatic, adj., pertaining to the protasis. — Late 
L .protaticus, fr. Gk. Ttpoxaxtxoq, fr. 7rpoxax6s, 
verbal adj. of Ttpoxeivsiv. See prec. word and -ic. 
Derivative: protatic-al-ly , adv. 
protean, adj., changeable like Proteus. — See 
Proteus and -an. 

protease, n., a proteolytic enzyme {biochem.) — 
Coined fr. protein and - use . 
protect, tr. v. — L. protectus, Rp. of protegere, ‘to 
cover in front, protect’, fr. 1st pro- and tegere , 
‘to cover’. See tegument and cp. tectorial. 
Derivatives: protect-ed, protect-ing , adjs., pro- 
tect-ing-ly , adv., protect-ing-ness, n., protection 
(q.v.), protect-ive, adj. and n., protect-ive-ly , 
adv., protect-ive-ness , n., protector (q.v.) 
protection, n. — ME. proteccioun , fr, OF. (= F.) 
protection, fr. Late L. protectidnem, acc. of pro- 
tect id, fr. L. protectus , pp. of protegere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivatives: protection-al, adj., protection-ate , 
adj., protection-ism , n., protection-ist , n., 

protection-ize , tr. v. 

protector, n. — ME. protectour , fr. OF. protec- 
tour (F. protecteur), fr. Late L. protectorem, acc. 
of protector, fr. L. protectus , pp. of protegere. 
See protect and agential suff. -or. 

Derivatives : protector -ate, n.,protector-ian, adj., 
protectorship, n., protector-y , n. 
protectress, n. — Formed fr. protector with 1st 
suff. -ess. 

prot£g£, n., a person under the patronage of 
another. — F., pp. of proteger, ‘to protect’. 
See protect. 

prot6g6e, n., a female prot6g6. — F., fern, of pro- 
tege. See prec. word. 

proteide, proteid, n., protein. — Coined by the 
English chemist Henry Watts (1815-1884) fr. Gk. 
rcpoaxoc, ‘first’ (see proto-), and -ide, resp. -id, in 
his translation of Leopold Gmelin’s Handbuch 
der Chimie (‘Handbook of Chemistry’) in 1871, 
to render G. Protein-stoffe. 

Derivative: proteide , adj., of the nature of pro- 
tein, containing protein. 

proteiform, adj., changeable in form like Proteus. 

— See Proteus and -form and cp. protean, 
protein, n. {biochem.) — Coined by the Dutch 

chemist Gerard Johan Mulder (1802-80) in 
1838 fr. Late Gk. 7rptoexioc, ‘of the first qual- 
ity’, fr. Gk. rcpcoTO?, ‘first’. See proto- and -in. 
Derivatives : protein-ic, protein-ous, adjs. 
proteolysis, n., the splitting up of proteins into 
soluble products during digestion {biochem.) — 
ModL., coined fr. protein and Gk. Xurn?, ‘a 
loosing, releasing’. See -lysis, 
proteolytic, adj., causing proteolysis {biochem.) 

— See prec. word and -lytic. 

proteose, n., any of a group of soluble proteins 
formed during digestion. — Formed fr. protein 
with subst. suff. -ose. 

protero-, before a vowel proter-, combiningform 
meaning ‘former, anterior’. — Gk. Trpoxepo-, 
TrpoTcp-, fr. Trpoxepo?, ‘former, earlier’, com- 
parative of Tcpo, ‘before’; cogn. with 01 . prata- 
ram ‘further’ (adv.), Avestic fratara-, ‘preced- 
ing’. See 2nd pro- and cp. the second word in 
hysteron proteron. 

Proterozoic, adj., pertaining to the geological era 
preceded by the Archeozoic and succeeded by 
the Paleozoic. — Compounded of protero- and 
zoic. 

Derivative: Proterozoic , n. 
protest, tr. and intr. v. — ME. protesten, fr. MF. 
(= F.) protester , fr. L . pro testdri, ‘to declare in 



public, to bear witness to’, fr. 1st pro- and 
testdri, ‘to be a witness’, fr. testis, ‘witness’. See 

testament. 

Derivatives: protest, n. (q.v.), protestant (q.v.), 
protestation (q.v.), protest-er, n., protest-ive, 
adj. 

protest, n. — ME., fr. OF. protest (F. protet), fr. 
protester. See protest, v. 

protestant, adj., making a protest; n., one who 
makes a protest. — F., fr. L. protestantem, acc. 
of protestans , pres. part, of pro testdri. See pro- 
test, v., and -ant. 

Protestant, n. and adj., a member of Protestan- 
tism, as opposed to Roman Catholicism. — 
Identical with the preceding word. The name 
was applied originally to those German princes 
who, at the second Council of Spires (April 19, 
1529) protested against the annulment of the 
decree of tolerance of the first Council of Spires 
in 1526. 

Derivatives: Protestant-ish, adj., Protestant-ish- 
ly, adv., Protestant-ism , n., Protestant-ize, tr. v. 
protestation, n. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.) protesta- 
tion, fr. L. protestationem, acc. of protestatio , 
‘declaration, protestation’. See protest, v., and 
-ation. 

Proteus, n. s 1) a sea god who could easily change 
his form {Greek mythol.); 2) a genus of gram- 
negative bacteria. — L. Proteus, fr. Gk. Ilpto- 
xeu ?, lit. ‘first’, fr. TCpwxot;, ‘first’. See proto-, 
prothalamium, n., a song sung before the celebra- 
tion of a marriage. — Latinized fr. prothala- 
mion , a word coined by Spenser on analogy of 
Gk. £7a$aXd[xiov, ‘a bridal song’. See 2nd pro-, 
and epithalamium. 

prothallium, n., the thallus in ferns {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. 2nd pro- and thallium, 
prothesis, n., 1) the preparation and preliminary 
oblation of the eucharistic elements {Orthodox 
Eastern Church) ; 2) the addition of a letter or 
syllable to the beginning of a word {gram.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. 7rp6-&£ai?, ‘a placing before’, fr. 
7tp<m&evau., ‘to place before’, fr. rcpo (see 2nd 
pro-) and Tif^vca, ‘to put, place’. See thesis and 
cp. prosthesis. 

prothetic, adj. — See prec. word and adj suff. -ic 
and cp. prosthetic. 

Derivatives: prothetic-al , adj.; prothetic-al-ly, 
adv. 

prothonotary, protonotary, n., a chief notary. — 
ME. prothonotarie , fr. Late L. protonotarius. 
See proto- and notary. 

Derivative: prot{h)onotari-al, adj. 
prothorax, n., the anterior segment of the thorax 
of an insect. — ModL., formed fr. 2nd pro- and 
thorax. 

protista, n., collective of single-celled organisms 
{biol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 7rpdmaxo?, ‘the very 
first’, superl. of npoixa ?, ‘first’. See proto-. For 
the Greek superl. suff. -tcxo? in Trpdmoxo? see 
-est and cp. Callisto and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: protist-an, adj. and n,, protist-ic , 
adj. 

proto-, before a vowel prot-, combining form 
meaning ‘first’. — Gk. 7rp6>xo-, 7rp<ox- : fr. 
7Cptoxo?, ‘first’, prob. contraction of *Trp6axo?, 
superl. of Trpo, ‘before’. See 2nd pro- and cp. pro- 
tein, Proteus, proton. 

Protococcus, n., a genus of green algae {bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of proto- and coccus, 
protocol, n. — MF. prothocole (F. protocole), fr. 
ML. protocollum, fr. Late Gk. ttgcotox-oXXov, 
‘the first leaf glued to the papyrus roll’, which is 
compounded of Gk. 7rp&xo?, ‘first’, and x6XXa, 
‘glue’. See proto- and collo- and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: protocol , intr. and tr. x., protocol - 
ar , protocol-ary, adjs. 

protoderm, n., dermatogen. — Compounded of 
proto- and Gk. 8£pp.a, ‘skin’. See derma, 
protogenic, adj., bom or made at the beginning. 

— Compounded of proto- and -genic, 
protogyny, n., the quality of certain plants in 
which the stigma withers before the anthers ma- 
ture {bot.) — Compounded of proto- and Gk. 
yu V7), ‘woman, wife’. See gynaeco- and -y 
(representing Gk. -ia). 

protoma, protome, n., the bust of an animal. — 



Gk. npoToyLY}, ‘head of a decapitated animal’, 
lit. ‘something cut off’, from the stem of :rpo- 
T^fjivetv, ‘to cut off in front’, fr. 7rpo (see 2nd pro-) 
and Tepvetv, ‘to cut’. See tome, 
protomartyr, n., the first martyr. — Compounded 
of proto- and martyr. 

proton, n., positive unit of electricity, the oppo- 
site of electron. — Formed on analogy of elec- 
tron fr. Gk. nrp&xov, neut. of irpoiTG?, ‘first* 
(see proto-) ; so called by the English physicist 
Ernest Rutherford (1871-1937) in 1920. 
protonema, n., a filamentous structure in mosses 
{bot.) — ModL., compounded of proto- and 
Gk. vTjfia, ‘thread’. See -nema. 

Protophyta, n. pi., single-celled plants. — ModL., 
compounded of proto- and Gk. <puxdc, pi. of 
<puxov, ‘plant’. See -phyte. 
protophyte, n., any plant of the Protophyta. — 
Compounded of proto- and -phyte. 

Derivative: protophyt-ic , adj. 
protoplasm, n. {biol.) — G. Protoplasma, lit. 
‘first formed’, compounded of proto- and Gk. 
7rX(io{jLa, gen. TcX^apaxo?, ‘anything molded’, 
from the stem of 7tXaaoetv, ‘to mold’; see 
plasma. The word Protoplasma was coined by 
the Czech physiologist Johannes Evangelista 
Purkinje (1787- 1869) in 1839 to denote the gelat- 
inous fluid found in living tissue. Next year 
this term was taken over by the German botan- 
ist Hugo von Mohl (1805-72) to denote the ma- 
terial within tissues generally. 

Derivatives : protoplasm-al, protoplasmat-ic, 

protoplasm-ic, adjs. 

protoplast, n., that which was first formed. — 
Late L. protoplastus, fr. Gk. 7rp6>x6itXacxoc, 
‘first formed’, which is compounded of 7rpG>xo?, 
‘first’, and 7cXa<rx6?, ‘formed’, verbal adj. of 
7rXa<TS£iv, ‘to form’. See proto- and plastic. 
Derivative: protoplasmic, adj. 

Prototheria, n. pi., a subclass of mammals {zool.) 
— ModL., compounded of proto- and Gk. 
■ibjpia, pi. of fFqpiov, dimin. of Ihhp, ‘beast, ani- 
mal’. See therio-. 

prototype, n. — Gk. 7rpo>x6xu7to?, ‘original, primi- 
tive’, fr. 7ipwxo<;, ‘first’, and xu7ro?, ‘blow, im- 
press, model, pattern’. See proto- and type. 
Derivatives : prototyp-al, prototyp-ic-al, adjs. 
protoxide, protoxid, n., the lowest proportion of 
oxygen in an oxide {chem.) — Compounded of 
prot- and oxid(e). 

Protozoa, n. pi., a collective name denoting the 
simplest organisms of the animal kingdom 
{zool.) — ModL., coined by the German paleon- 
tologist Georg August Goldfuss (1782-1848) in 
1818 fr. Gk. 7rpojxo?, ‘first’, and £<j>oc, pi. of 
Cciov, ‘animal’. See proto- and zoo-. 

Derivatives: protozo-an, adj. and n protozo-ic, 
adj. 

protozoon, n., a member of the Protozoa. — 
ModL., sing, of Protozoa, 
protract, tr. v. — L. protractus, pp. of protrahere , 
‘to draw forward, protract’, fr. 1st pro- and 
trahere, ‘to draw’. See tract, v. 

Derivatives: protract-ed, adj., protract-ed-ly , 
adv., protract-er , n., protract-ile , adj., protract- 
il-ity, n., protraction (q.v.), protrac-tive , adj., 
protract-or , n. 

protraction, n. — Late L. protractio , gen. -onis, fr. 
L. protractus, pp. of protrahere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

protrude, tr. and intr. v. — L. protrudere, ‘to 
thrust forward’, fr. 1st pro- and trudere, ‘to 
thrust’, fr. I.-E. base *treud -, ‘to press, push’, 
whence also Goth, us-priutan , ‘to vex’, OE. 
preotan, ‘to weary, vex, annoy’. See threat and 
cp. thrust. Cp. also intrude and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: protrud-ent, protrud-ing , adjs. 
protrusile, adj. — Formed with suff. -ile fr. L. 
protriisus , pp. of protrudere. See prec. word, 
protrusion, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. pro - 
triisuSf pp. of protrudere. See protrude and cp. 
intrusion and words there referred to. 
protrusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
protriisus, pp. of protrudere. See protude and cp. 
extrusive, intrusive, obtrusive. 

Derivatives: protrusive-ly, ad v., protrusive-ness, 
n. 
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protuberance, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

protuberant, adj. — Late L. protuberans , gen. 
- antis , pres. part, of protuberdre, ‘to swell out, 
bulge out’, fr. 1st pro- and L. tuber, ‘swelling, 
hump’. See tuber and -ant. 

Derivatives: protuberant-ly , adv., protuberant- 
ness , n. 

protuberate, intr. v. — Late L. protuberatus , pp. 
of protuberdre. See prec. word and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

protyle, protyl. n., the hypothetical primary sub- 
stance from which the various chemical elements 
differentiated ( chem .) — Coined fr. prot- and 
Gk. 0 X 7 ), ‘stuff, substance’. See -yl. 
proud, adj. — ME. proud , prud, prout, prut , fr. 

OE. prud , prut , ‘proud’ (whence pryte, ‘pride’), 
fr. OF. prod , prud, ‘valiant, brave’, fr. Late L. 
prode, ‘useful, advantageous’, back formation 
fr. L. prod-esse , ‘to be useful', fr. pro, ‘before, 
for’. See 1st pro-, and cp. pride, prow, adj., 
prude. Cp. also improve. 

Derivative: proud-ly , adv. 
proustite, n., a mineral, Ag 3 AsS 3 . — Named after 
the French chemist Joseph-Louis Proust (1754- 
1826). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
prove, tr. and intr. v. — ME. proven , fr. OF. 
pro ver, pruver (F. prouver ), fr. L. probare , ‘to 
try, test, examine, approve; to prove, demon- 
strate', prop, ‘to judge the goodness of some- 
thing’, fx. probus, ‘ good, proper, upright, honest’, 
which is compounded of pro-, ‘before’ (see 1st 
pro-), and *bh w o-, fr. I.-E. base *bhu-, ‘to be’, 
whence also L .fui, ‘I have been’, futurus, ‘about 
to be’, OE. be on, ‘to be’. See be and cp. probable, 
probate, probity, proof, approbate, approve, dis- 
prove, reprobate, reprove, reprieve. L. probus is 
cogn. with 01. prabhuh , ‘superior; lord, mas- 
ter’; see prabbu. For the second element in L. 
probus cp. the second element in L. dubius , 
‘doubtful’, superbus , ‘haughty, proud’ (see du- 
bious, superb). 

Derivatives: prov-able, adj prov-en, adj., prov- 
en-ly , adv. , prov-er, n .,prov-ing, ad)., jtrov-ing-ly, 
adv. 

provection, n., the carrying on of the final letter 
of a word to the following word, as a newt for 
an ewt ( philol . ) — Late L. provectio , gen. -onis, 
‘advancement’, fr. L. provectus , pp. of prove- 
here, ‘to carry forward’, fr. 1st pro- and vehere, 
‘to draw, carry’. See vehicle and cp. vector. For 
the ending see suff. -ion. 

provenance, n., origin, source. — F., fr. provenir , 
‘to come from, originate’, fr. L. provenire, ‘to 
come forth’, fr. 1st pro- and venire, ‘to come’, 
fr. I.-E. base *g w em-, ‘to come', whence also 
Goth, qiman, OE. cuman, ‘to come’. See come 
and cp. venue, ‘arrival’. Cp. also provenience. 
Provencal, adj. and n. — F., fr. Provence, fr. L. 
provincia (see province); so called, because the 
Romans who colonized it, named it the Prov- 
ince par excellence. For the ending see adj. 
suff. -al. 

provender, n. — ME. provende, provendre, ‘pro- 
visions’, fr. OF. provendre, a collateral form of 

OF. (-= F.) provende, formed with change of 
suff. fr. Late L. praebenda, ‘support, allowance’, 
prop. fern, of the gerundive of praebere , ‘to 
supply, grant, allow’. See prebend. 

Derivative: provender , tr. v. 

provenience, n., provenance. — Formed with 
suff. -ce fr. L . proveniens, gen. - entis , pres. part, 
of provenire. See provenance, 
proverb, n. — ME. proverbe, fr. OF. (== F.) pro- 
verbe, fr. L. proverbium , .‘proverb’, fr. 1st pro- 
and verbum , ‘word’. See verb, 
proverbial, adj. — Late L. pro verb ialis, fr. h.pro- 
verbium. See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: proverb, tr. v., proverbial-ist , n., 
proverbial-ly , adv. 

provide, tr. and intr. v. — ME. providen, fr. L. 
provider e, ‘to see beforehand, to act with fore- 
sight’, fr. 1st pro- and videre , ‘to see’. See vision 
and cp. purvey, which is a doublet of provide. 
Cp. also improvise. 

Derivatives: provid-ed , conj., providence (q.v.), 
provid-er , n., provid-ing, conj. (prop. pres. part, 
of provide ). 



providence, n. — ME., fr. OF..(= F.) providence , 
fr. L. providentia, ‘foresight, foreknowledge’, fr. 
providens , gen. -entis. See next word and -ce and 
cp. prudence, which is a doublet of providence. 
provident, adj. — ME., fr. L, providens , gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of pro videre, ‘to see beforehand’. See 
provide and -ent and cp. prudent, which is a 
doublet of provident. 

Derivatives: provident-ial , adj., provident-ial - 
ism, n provident-ly, adv. 
province, n. — F., fr. L. provincia , ‘a territory 
outside Italy brought under Roman govern- 
ment’, which is of uncertain etymology. It 
stands perhaps for prov-in-cia and is cogn. with 
Goth .frauja, ‘lord, master’, OHG./rJ, of s.m., 
OE .frea, ‘lord, king’, OI. purvah , ‘former, first’, 
OSlav. pruvu , ‘first’, and further with Gk. rcp6, 
‘before’, and L. pro , ‘before, for’. See 1st and 
2nd pro- and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also frow. 

provincial, adj. — L. provincial ^ , ‘pertaining to a 
province’, fr. provincia . See province and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: provincial , n., provincial-ism, n., 
provincial-ist , n., provinciality, n,, provincial- 
ize, tr. v., provincial-iz-ation, n., provincial-ly , 
adv. 

provision, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) provision, fr. 
L. provlsionem , acc. of provisio, ‘a foreseeing’, 
fr. provisus, pp. of pro videre. See provide and 
-ion. 

Derivatives: provision, tr. v., provision-al, adj., 
provision-al-ly , adv., provision-al-ity, n., provi- 
sion-ary, adj., provision-er, n. 
proviso, n., a clause in a statute, contract, etc., 
introducing a condition. — ME., fr. L. proviso , 
lit. ‘it being provided’, abl. neut. sing, of provr 
sus, pp. of pro videre, ‘to provide’. See provide 
and cp. iroproviso. 

provisor, n., 1) one who provides; a purveyor 
(obsol.); 2) one having a papal provision. — 
ME. provisour, fr. OF. proviseur, fr. L. prdviso- 
rem, acc. of pro visor, ‘foreseer; provider’, fr. 
provisus , pp. of pro videre, ‘to see beforehand’. 
See provide and agential suff. -or. 
provisory, adj., 1) containing a proviso; condi- 
tional; provisional. — F. provisoire , fr. ML. 
provisorius, fr. L. provisus, pp. of provider e. See 
provide and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative: provisori-ly, adv. 
provocation, n. — ME. provocacioun , fr. OF 
( = F.) provocation , fr. L . provocationem, acc. of 
prdvocatid , ‘a summoning, challenging’, fr. 
provocatus, pp. of provocare. See provoke and 
-ation. 

provocative, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) provo - 
catif (fem. provocative), fr. Late L . provocativus, 
‘called forth’, fr. L. provocatus, pp. of provocare. 
See next word and -ative. 

Derivatives : provocative, n.,provocative-ly, adv., 
provocative-ness, n. 

provoke, tr. v. — ME. provoken, fr. OF. (= F.) 
provoquer, fr. L. provocare, ‘to call forth, chal- 
lenge, appeal, provoke’, fr. 1st pro- and vocare, 
‘to call’. See voice and cp. convoke, invoke. 
Derivatives: provok-ee, n., provok-er, n., 

provok-ing, adj., provok-ing-ly, adv., provok - 
ing-ness, n. 

provost, n. s a prefect. — ME. provost, fr. OE. 
prafost , prof os t, fr. OF. provost, fr. Late L. pro- 
positus [whence also OProveng. probost and 
OHG. probost (G. Props t )], which stands for L. 
praepositus , ‘a presiding official’ (whence OF. 
prevost, F. prevot), prop. pp. of praeponere, ‘to 
put before’. See praepostor and cp. prepositor, 
priest. 

Derivatives : provost, intr. v., provost-ry, n., pro- 
vo st-ship, n. 

prow, n., the fore part of a ship. — ME., fr. OF. 
proe (F. proue ), fr. OProveng. proa, fr. Genoese 
prua, dissimilated fr. L. prora , fr. Gk. 7 rptppa 
(for *7rpd>Faipa), rel. to irpcot, ‘early in the 
morning’, both being derivatives of 7rpo, ‘be- 
fore’. Cp. OI. purvah , ‘former, first’. OSlav. 
pruvd, ‘first’ and see 2nd pro-. Cp. also prore, 
province. 

Derivative: prow-ed, adj. 
prow, adj., valiant, brave (archaic). — ME., fr. 



OF. prou , preu (F. preux), objective case of 
proz , pros, ‘valiant, brave’, fr. Late L. prodis , 
‘useful, advantageous’ (whence also OProven?. 
pros, ‘valiant, brave’), fr. Late L. prode (whence 
It. prode , pro , ‘valiant, brave’), back formation 
fr. L. prod-esse, ‘to be useful’, fr. pro, ‘before’. 
See 1st pro- and cp. pride, proud, prude, improve. 
Cp. also preux chevalier. 

prowess, n., bravery. — ME. prowess, proues, fr. 
OF. proesce (F. prouesse ), ‘bravery’, fr. OF. 
prou, ‘gallant, valiant’. See prow, adj., and -ess. 
Derivative: prowess-ed, adj. 
prowl, intr. v., to move about stealthily; tr. v., 
to traverse stealthily. — ME. prollen, ‘to go 
about searching’, of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: prowl, n., prowl-er, n., prowl-ing , 
ad}., prowl-ing-ly, adv. 

proximal, adj., proximate. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. proximus, ‘nearest, next’, superl. 
of prope. See propinquity, 
proximate, adj., nearest or next. — VL. proxi- 
mo t us, pp. of proximare, ‘to draw near, ap- 
adj. pro ach, fr. L. proximus. See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: proximate-ly , adv. 
proximity, n., immediate nearness. — MF. (= 
F.) proximite, ‘nearness, proximity’, fr. L. proxi - 
mitatem, acc. of proximitas , of s.m., fr. proxi- 
mus. See proximal and -ity. 
proximo, adv., in the next month. — L. proximo, 

abl. sing, of proximus. See proximal. 

proxy, n., 1) the action of a deputy; 2) a deputy. 
— ME. prokesie, contraction of procuracie, fr. 
ML. procurdtia. See procuracy and cp. procura- 
tor, proctor. 

Derivatives: proxy , tr. and intr. v., and adj. 
prude, n., a woman who affects modesty. — F., 
‘prudish’, ellipsis of OF. preudefemme , ‘a dis- 
creet, modest woman’, which stands for preu de 
femme , fern, equivalent of prud'homme, ‘a brave 
man’. See prow, adj., and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also prud'homme, preux chevalier. 
Derivatives: prude-ly, adv., prudery (q.v.), 
prud-ish, adj., prud-ish-ly, ad v., prud-ish-ness, n. 
prudence, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) prudence, fr. 
L. prudentia, ‘foreseeing, knowledge, prudence, 
discretion’, fr. prudens, gen. -entis. See prudent 
and -ce and cp. providence, which is a doublet 
of prudence. 

Prudence, fem. PN. — From prec. word, 
prudent, adj., cautious in conduct; discreet; sen- 
sible. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) prudent, fr. L. 
prudentem, acc. of prudens, ‘foreseeing; skilled, 
experienced’, contraction of providens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of providere, ‘to foresee’. See 
provident, which is a doublet of prudent. 
Derivatives: prudent-ly, adv., prudent- ness, n. 
prudential, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -a! fr. 
L. prudentia. See prudence. 

Derivatives: prudentials , n. pi., prudential-ism, 
n., prudential-ist, n., prudential-ity, n. 
prudery, n. — F. pruderie , fr. prude. See prude and 
-ery. 

prud’homme, n., 1) formerly, a wise or discreet 
man; 2) now, a member of the conseil des prud'- 
hommes, i.e. conciliation board. — F., fr. OF. 
produme, prodome , preudhome, ‘a valiant, brave 
or discreet man’, fr. prou, preu , ‘valiant, brave, 
discreet’, de (fr. L. de), ‘from, away from’, and 
ome, home (F. homme), ‘man’ (fr. L. hominem, 

acc. of homo . See prow, adj., de-, and human, 
pruinose, adj., covered with a white powder or 

bloom ( bot .) — L. pruinosus , ‘frosty, rimy’, fr. 
pruina, ‘hoarfrost’, for *prus w ina , *pru v ina, fr. 
I.-E. base *preus-, *prus-, which unites the op- 
posite meanings ‘to freeze’, and ‘to burn’. See 
freeze and cp. frost. Cp. also prurient, 
pruinous, adj., pruinose. — L. pruinosus. See prec. 
word. 

prune, n., plum. — ME., fr. OF. (== F.) prune, fr. 
ML. pri/na, fem. sing. fr. L. pruna , neut. pi. of 
L. prunum, ‘plum’ ( prunus , ‘plum tree’), fr. Gk. 
TTpoupLvov,‘plum’(7rpoup.vTn, ‘plum tree’) ;borrow- 
ed from a language of Asia Minor. The dis- 
appearance of Gk. m in L. prunum (for *prum- 
num) is due to dissimilation. E. plum is a Latin 
loan word. Cp. prunella, ‘a textile', 
prune, tr. v., to trim (vines). — Earlier proine, fr. 
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OF. proigner, prooingier , ‘to trim (vines)' (— F. 
provigner), fr. OF. provain (F. provitt), ‘layer of 
a vine', fr. propdginem , acc. of propdgd , ‘layer 
of a plant'. See propagate and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: prun-able, adj., prun-able-ness, n., 
prun-abl-y , adv., prun-er , n., prun-ing , ri. and 
adj. 

prune, tr. v., to trim the feathers, to preen (ar- 
chaic). — ME. proinen , preinen , fr. OF. poroin- 
dre, fr. pref. por , fr. VL. por , ‘foreward, forth', 
which is rel. to L.prd , ‘before, for' (see 1st pro-), 
and oindre , ‘to annoint’, fr. L. ungere . See un- 
guent and cp. preen, ‘to trim’. For the contrac- 
tion of por- into pr-*cp. prof ter. 

Prunella, n., a genus of plants, the self-heal ( bot .) 
— ModL., fr. earlier Brunella, fr. G. Braune, 
‘quinsy, croup', fr. MHG. briune, ‘the state of 
being brown', fr. MHG. brun, ‘brown’ (from 
the brownish-red color of the mucous mem- 
branes); see brown. The plants of this genus 
were called Prunella, because they were sup- 
posed to heal quinsy or croup. Cp. former E. 
prunella , ‘quinsy’. 

prunella, prunello, n., a stout textile, formerly 
used for clergymen’s and barristers’ gowns. — 
F. prunelle , prop, ‘sloe colored', fr. prunelle, 
‘sloe’, dimin. of prune, ‘plum’. See prune, ‘plum’, 
prunelle, n., a kind of yellow plum. — F., dimin. 

of prune. See prune, ‘plum’. 

Prunus, n., a genus of trees of the almond family 
(bot.) — L. prunus , ‘plum tree’. See prune, ‘plum’, 
prurience, pruriency, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
prurient, adj., itching; lascivious, lewd. — L. 
pruriens , gen. - ends , pres. part, of prurire , ‘to 
itch, burn’, which is rel. to pruina , ‘hoarfrost’. 
See pruinose and cp. prurigo. For the ending see 
suff. -ent. 

Derivative: prurient-ly , adv. 
pruriginous, adj., suffering from prurigo. — Late 
L. prurigindsus, ‘having the itch, scabby’, fr. L. 
prurigo, gen. -iginis. See next word and -ous. 
prurigo, n., a chronic inflammatory skin disease 
characterized by itching papules (med.) — L., 
‘itching, the itch’, fr. prurire. See prurient, 
pruritus, n., itching of the skin without visible 
eruption. — L., ‘itching, the itch’, fr. prurit - 
(urn), pp. stem of prurire. See prurient. 

Prussia, n. — ModL. Prussia, prob. formed fr. 
Slav. Po-Rusi , ‘(the land) near the Rusi (= Rus- 
sians)’. For the pref. see post- and cp. Pome- 
rania. 

Derivatives : Prussi-an, adj. and n .,Prussi-an-i$m, 
n., Prussi-an-ize, tr. v., Prussi-an-iz-ation, n., 
Prussi-an-iz-er , n. 

Prussian blue. — Transl. of F. bleu de Prusse; so 
called because it was discovered in Berlin, the 
capital of Prussia (by Diesbach in 1 704). 
prussiate, n., a salt of prussic acid ( chem .) — 
Formed with chem. suff. -ate fr. ModL. Prus- 
sia. See Prussia. 

prussic acid. — Adaptation of F. acide prussique , 
fr. acide , ‘acid’, and prussique , ‘Prussian’, fr. 
(bleu de) Prusse , ‘Prussian blue'. See Prussian 
blue and adj. suff. -ic. 

pry, intr. v., to search, spy. — ME. prien, pryen, 
of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: pry-ing, adj., pry-ing-ly , adv., pry- 
ing- ness, n. 

pry, n., a lever. — Back formation fr. prize, ‘a 
lever*, mistaken for a plural (as if the spelling 
were pry-s). 

Derivative: pry, tr. v., to raise, break open, 
lever. 

prytaneum, n., a public building in an ancient 
Greek city, containing the sacred hearth of the 
city ( Greek antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. Ttpuravsiov, 
‘the magistrate’s hall’, fr. npiVravig, ‘magistrate, 
prince, ruler’. See next word, 
prytany, n., presidency of the senate in Athens 
(Greek antiq.) — Gk. Trpuravela, ‘presidency’, 
fr. 7TpuTavt<;, ‘prince, lord, president, a member 
Of one of the ten sections into which the Council 
of Elders ( — the Senate) in Athens was divided’, 
prob. a loan word from a language of Asia 
Minor. Cp. Lycian e-priti, ‘satrap’, Etruscan 
purftne, e-prft-ne, ‘chief, president’, and L. Frutis , 



Etruscan name of Venus (= Aphrodite), whose 
worship was brought into Italy by the Etrus- 
cans. For the ending of prytany see suff. -y (re- 
presenting Gk. -etab 

psalm, n. — ME. psalm , saim , fr. OE. psealm , 
sealm, fr. Eccles. L. psalmus, fr. Gk. ‘a 

plucking, twitching, of the harp’ (in Eccles. Gk. 
‘song, psalm’), fr. Xetv, ‘to pluck, twitch the 
harp, to play on a stringed instrument’, whence 
also ‘tune played on a stringed instru- 
ment’, ‘harper’, ^ocXTYjpiov, ‘stringed 

instrument, psaltery, harp’, ^aXfAmStat, ‘sing- 
ing to the harp’; rel. to <]nr,Xix<pav, ‘to feel 
or grope about’ (compounded of *4>aXot, ‘a 
twitching’, and a9av, ‘to touch’) and cogn. with 
L. palpare, ‘to touch softly, stroke’, palpi tare, 
‘to move quickly’, palpebra , ‘eyelid’. See feel 
and cp. psalmody, psalter, psaltery, and the first 
element in Pselaphidae. Cp. also palpable. 
Derivatives: psalm-ic , adj psabn-y, adj. 
psalmist, n., a composer of psalms. — Eccles. L. 
psalmista , fr. Eccles. Gk. ^aXtxiCTT%, of s.m., 
fr. Eccles. Gk. 4>«Xp.6<;. See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivative: psalmist-ry, n. 
psalmodize, intr. v., to practice psalmody. — 
Eccles. L. psalmodizare, fr. psalmodia. See next 
word and -ize. 

psalmody, n., 1) the singing of psalms; 2) psalms 
collectively. — ME. psalmodie , fr. Eccles. L. 
psalmodia, fr. Late Gk. ^OEXfi-coSia, ‘singing to 
the harp’, fr. ^aXfzoq, ‘psalm’, and ‘song’. 
See psalm, ode and -y (representing Gk. -ia). 
Derivatives: psalmodi-al, psatmod-ic , psalmod- 
ic-al, adjs., psalmod-ist, n., psalmodize (q.v.) 
Psalter, n., the Book of Psalms. — ME. psalter , 
salter , fr. OE. psaltere , saltere, fr. Eccles. L. 
psalterium , ‘the songs of David, the Psalms’, fr. 
L., ‘stringed instrument, psaltery*, fr. Gk. 4^- 
T7)ptov, ‘stringed instrument, psaltery, harp’, 
fr, (^d&XsLV, ‘to pluck, twtich the harp.’ See 
psalm and cp. psaltery- Cp. also santir. 
Derivatives: psalter-ian, adj., psalter-ist , n. 
psalterium, n., the third stomach of ruminants 
( zool .) — Eccles. L. psalterium (see prec. word) ; 
so called because of its resemblance to the folds 
of a book. 

psaltery, n., an ancient stringed instrument. — 
OF. psalterie , fr. L. psalterium. See Psalter and 
-y (representing L. -turn). 
psammite, n., sandstone (petrogr.) — F., fr, Gk. 

‘sand’, which is rel. to ^jjta- 

‘sand’, and cogn. with L. sabulum , ‘sand’. 
See sabulum and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: psammit-ic, adj. 
psammo-, combining form meaning sand. — Gk. 

4>appo-, fr. ipdcppo?. ‘sand’. See prec. word, 
psammoma, n., a tumor of the cerebral meninges. 
(med.) — Medical L., coined by the German 
pathologist Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902) fr. Gk. 

‘sand’ (see prec. word) and suff. -oma; 
so called because it contains calcareous, sand- 
like matter. 

Psaronius, n., a genus of fossil ferns ( palaeontol .) 
— ModL. Psaronius , short for Psaronius lapis, 
lit. ‘starling stone’ (loan translation of G. 
Staarstein), fr. Gk. gen. ‘starling’, 

which is cogn. with Goth, sparwa, OE. spearwa, 
‘sparrow’. See sparrow. 

Pselaphidae, n. pi., a family of beetles (zool.) — 
ModL. Pselaphidae, fr. Pselaphus, the type ge- 
nus, fr. Gk. 4^«9« v , ‘to grope about’, com- 
pounded of *4^aXa, ‘to twitch’, and ohpocv, ‘to 
touch’. For the first element see psalm, for the 
second see apsis, for the ending see suff. -idae. 
psellism, n., stammering. — ModL .psellismus, fr. 
Gk. ^sXXtapo?, fr. ^eXXt^sLv, ‘to stammer’, fr. 
4>eXX6<;, ‘faltering in speech’, which is prob. of 
imitative origin. For the ending see suff. -ism. 
psephism, n., a decree of the popular assembly in 
Athens. — L. psephisma , fr. Gk. fr. 

tj^cptap.a, ‘to cast one’s vote with a pebble, to 
count, reckon’, fr. 4")9°s (Dor. 4^90? )» ‘small 
stone, pebble (used in counting or voting)’, 
which is rel. to 4'<xp-pLo<; (for *4>a9(i.o?), ‘sand’. 
See psammite and the suff. -ize and -ma and cp. 
next word. 

psephite, n., fragmental rock consisting of peb- 
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bles. — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. 
4^90?. See prec. word. 

Derivative: psephit-ic, adj. 
pseud-, form of pseudo- before a vowel, 
pseudaxis, n., a sympodium. — ModL., lit. ‘a 
false axis’, fr. pseud- and axis, 
pseudepigrapha, n. pi., writings falsely ascribed 
to the Bible. — Gk. 4 , £o$£7ctYpa9oc, neut. pi. of 
^euSe-rriypo^tx;, ‘with false superscription’. See 
pseudo- and epigraphy. 

pseudepigrapha], pseudepigraphic, pseude pi graph- 
ical, pseud epigraphous, adj., of the nature of 
pseudepigrapha; spurious. — Gk. 4'Su$£'rctYpa- 
90^, ‘with false superscription’. See prec. word 
and -al, resp. -ic, -ical, -ous. 
pseudepigraphy, n., the ascription of false author- 
ship to books. — See pseudepigrapha and -y 
(representing Gk. -id). 

pseudo-, before a vowel pseud-, combining form 
meaning ‘false, feigned, erroneous’. — Gk. 
^euSo-jdieuS-, fr. 4>su8o:;, ‘lie, falsehood’, fr. 

8etv, ‘to cheat by lies’ (whence also ‘lying, 

false’), which is prob. rel to 4>u8p6<;j ‘lying, 
false’, 4 > U'&“0<;, ‘a lie’, and possibly cogn. with 
Arm. sat, ‘false, lying’. 

pseudobulbar, adj., in pseudobulbar paralysis, a 
condition simulating true bulbar paralysis 
(med.) — A hybrid coined fr. pseudo-, L. bulbus , 
‘bulb’ (see bulb), and adj. suff. -ar. 
pseudocarp, n., a false fruit. — Compounded of 
pseudo- and Gk. xap7co?, ‘fruit’. See carpel. 
Derivative: pseudocar p-ous, adj. 
pseudoclassic, adj., pretending to be classic. — 
Compounded of pseudo- and classic. 
Derivatives: pseudoclassic, n., pseudo classic-al, 
adj., pseudoclassic-ism, n. 
pseudograph, n., a writing falsely ascribed to 
somebody. — Late L. pseudographus, ‘having a 
false superscription’, fr. Late Gk. 4 , euSoypa90(;, 
‘writer of falsehoods’, fr.Gk. 4>eo8o- (see pseudo-) 
and -Ypd^o?, fr. ypc^ELv, ‘to write’. See 
-graph. 

pseudomorph, n., an irregular form. — Lit. ‘a 
false form’, compounded of pseudo- and Gk. 
ptop9?j, ‘form, shape’. See morpho-. 

Derivatives: pseudomorph-ic, ad). pseudomorph- 
ism, n., pseudomorph-ous, adj. 
pseudonym, also spelled pseudonyme, n., a ficti- 
tious name. — Fr. pseudonyme, fr. Gk. ^euSckvu- 
(jtov, neut. of 4 , suScovojjlo?, ‘under a false name’, 
which is compounded of 4^u8o- (see pseudo-) 
and ovop.a, dialectal form of 8vop,oc, ‘name’. 
See name and cp. onomato-. 

Derivatives : pseudonym-al, pseudonym-ic , adjs., 
pseudonym-ity , n., pseudonym-ous, adj., pseu- 
donym-ous-ly, adv., pseudonym-ous-ness, n. 
pseudopod, n. — The same as pseudopodium, 
pseudopodium, n., temporary extension of the 
protplasm of a cell serving for locomotion. — 
ModL., compounded of pseudo- and ModL. 

- podium , fr. Gk. -tc 68 iov, fr. tt 68 iov, dimin. of 
7tou?, gen. rcoSo?, ‘foot’. See podium. 
Derivatives: pseudopod-al, pseudopod-ial, adjs. 
pseudoscope, n., an optical instrument which 
makes convex objects appear concave and vice 
versa. — Compounded of pseudo- and Gk. 
-cxqtuov, fr. oxoTtetv, ‘to look at, examine’. See 
-scope. 

pshaw, interj. — Imitative. 

Psidium, n., a genus of trees of the myrtle family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 4^tov, a collateral 
form of atSiov, ‘pomegranate-peel’, fr. 0187;, 
‘pomegranate’, which is prob. a loan word from 
a language of Asia Minor, 
psil-, form of psilo- before a vowel, 
psilanthropy, n., the teaching that Jesus was a 
mere man. — Formed fr. Gk. 4^av&pw7CQS, 
‘merely human’, fr. 4^o?> ‘naked, bare, mere’, 
and ‘man’. See next word, anthropo- 

and -y (representing Gk. -id). 

Derivatives : psilanthrop-ic, adj . , psilanthrop-ism, 
n., psilanthrop-ist, n. 

psilo-, before a vowel psil-, combining form 
meaning ‘mere, bare’. — Gk. 4^0-, <J«X-| fr. 
^1X6?, ‘naked, bare, mere’, rel. to 4^6), 4^v, ‘to 
rub, smoothe; to rub away, crumble away’, 
4^ ew > ‘ to feed’, and cogn. with OI. ba- 
bhasti and psdti, ‘chews, consumes, devours’. See 
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sand and cp. psilosis, epsilon, upsilon. Cp. also 
psora. 

psilomelane, n., a black hydrous manganese oxide 
{mineral) — Compounded of psilo- and Gk. 
pieXav-, stem of piX a$, gen. piXa*o<;, ‘black’. 
See melanism. 

psilosis, n., loss of hair owing to disease ( med .) — 
Medical L. s fr. Gk. 'juXtoou;, ‘a stripping bare 
of hair’, fr. ^fXouv, ‘to strip bare of hair’, fr. 
t-AXo^. See psilo- and -osis. 
psilotic, adj., pertaining to psilosis. — Gk. 4itXco- 
t tx6q, ‘making hairless’, fr, verbal 

adj. of t^iXouv. See prec. word and -ic. 
Psittacidae, n, pi., a family of parrots ( ornithol .) 

— ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. psitta- 
cus , ‘parrot’, fr. Gk.^iTraxos, which is a foreign 
word. 

psittacine, adj., pertaining to the parrot family. 

— L. psittacinus , fr. psittacus. See prec. word 
and -ine (representing L. -*>*«$). 

psittacosis, n., an infectious disease of parrots 
{med.) — Medical L., formed fr. Gk. (J^'craxos, 
‘parrot’ (see Psittacidae), with suff. -osis. 
psoas, n., either of two muscles of the loin {anat.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. (also tyolot, <J/uoc), 
‘a hip muscle’. Gk. the gen. of the femi- 
nine noun 4*0 was mistaken by the French 
anatomist Jean Riolan (1577-1657) for the nom. 
of a (nonextant) masculine noun. It was he who 
introduced this erroneous form into anatomy. 

psoitis, n., inflammation of the psoas muscle(s) 
{med.) — Medical L., forjned from prec. word 
with suff. -itis. 

psora, n., itch, scabies (med.) — L., fr. Gk. ^wpa, 
‘itch, mange, scab’, from the stem of ^deco, 4rcjv, 
‘to rub’, whence also 4^X6?, 'naked, bare, mere’. 
See psilo-. 

Psoralea, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ^“paXeo^, ‘scabby’, 
fr. 4 , <‘>P« (see psora); so called in allusion to the 
glands or dots. 

psoriasis, n., a non-contagious inflammatory skin 
disease {med.) — Medical L., formed fr. Gk. 
^copa (see psora) with suff. -iasis. 
psoriatic, adj., pertaining to, or affected by, pso- 
riasis. — See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
psoric, adj., pertaining to psora {med.) — L. pso- 
ricus, fr. Gk. fr. ^topa. See psora and 

-ic. 

psych-, form of psycho- before a vowel, 
psychasthenia, n., a neurotic state characterized 
by lack of energy and by phobias {med.) — 
Medical L., lit. ‘weakness of the soul’, fr. Gk. 
4>ux*b ‘soul’ and dcaffevsia, ‘weakness, debility’. 
See psyche and asthenia. 

psyche, n., 1) the human soul; 2) the mind. — L. 
psyche, fr. Gk. ^X^ ‘breath, life, spirit, soul, 
mind’, which derives fr. 4^X eiv » ‘to breathe, 
blow ; to make cold’, whence also <|a>X 0< Sj ‘cold’ ; 
from the stem of^^sw/to breathe, blow’, which 
is cogn. with OI. bkas-, of s.m. Cp. psychrometer, 
psykter, metempsychosis, panpsychism. For the 
sense development of Gk. ^X^ cp. L. spiritus, 
‘breath, breath of life, soul, mind, spirit’, which 
derives fr. spirare, ‘to breathe’, and Heb. ne- 
phesh, ‘soul, life, person’, lit. ‘that which breathes’, 
which comes from the stem n-ph-sh , ‘to breathe’. 
Psyche, n., in Greek mythology, a maiden be- 
loved by Eros; personification of the soul. — 
Gk. *}n3x'*)> ^ r * fy&xh* ‘soul’. See prec. word, 
psychedelic, also psychodelic, adj., 1) pertaining 
to a mental state of pleasurable calm; 2) per- 
taining to any drug producing such calm. — 
Compounded of psyche, resp. psycho-, Gk. 
SSjXos, ‘visible, clear’ (see adelo-), and adj. 
suff. -ic. 

psychiater, n., an expert in mental disease. — 
Compounded of Gk. i^XTh ‘soul’, and laT^jp, 
‘healer’, which is rel. to taTpdq, ‘healer, physi- 
cian’. See psyche and -iatric. 
psychiatry, n., the treatment and cure of mental 
disease. — Medical L. psychiatria, lit. *a healing 
of the soul’, fr. Gk. ^X^h ‘soul’, and taTpeta, ‘a 
healing.’ See psyche and -iatry. 

Derivatives: psychiatric, psychiatr-ic-al, adjs., 
psychiatr-ic-al-ly, ad v., psychiatrist, n .,psychiatr- 
ize, tr. v. 

psychic, adj. — Gk. 4 a>xix6i;, ‘of life, of the soul, 



spiritual’, fr. ^X^i* See psyche and adj. suff. 
-ic. 

Derivatives: psychic , n ,,psychic-al, &dj., psychic- 
ally , adv., psychics , n. 

psychism, n., psychical research. — Formed fr. 
4 >uxt)> ‘soul’ (see psyche), with suff. -ism. 
psychist, n,, one who engages in the study of psy- 
chical phenomena. — See prec. word and -ist. 
psycho-, before a vowel psych-, combining form 
meaning ‘mind, spirit, consciousness’. — Gk. 
4mxo-, 4^>X”» fr- See psyche- 

psychoanalysis, n., a system of psychotherapy in- 
troduced by Freud and Jung. — ModL., com- 
pounded of psych- and analysis, 
psychoanalyst, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 
psychoanalytic, psychoanalytical, adj. — See prec. 

word and -ic, resp. also -al. 
psychoanalyze, tr. v. — See psychoanalysis and 
-ize. 

psychodelic, adj. — See psychedelic, 
psychogenesis, n., the origin of the mind and its 
development. — ModL., compounded of psy- 
cho- and genesis. 

psychogenetic, also psychogenetical, adj., per- 
taining to psychogenesis. — See prec. word and 
-ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivatives; psychogenetical-ly , adv., psycho - 
genet-ics , n. 

psychogenic, adj., having mental origin. — Com- 
pounded of psycho- and -genic, 
psychology, n. — ModL. psychologia, prob. coin- 
ed by Melanchthon (and first used by him as 
title of a prelection), fr. Gk. 4^X*)> ‘soul’ (see 
psyche), and -Xoyia, fr. -X6y°C» ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’ (see -logy). In its modern sense 
the word psychology is treaceable to C. Wolff's 
Psychologia empirica (1732). 

Derivatives: psycholog-ic-al, adj., psychologic- 
ally, adv., psychologism, n., psychologist, n., 
psychologize , intr. v. 

psychometer, n., 1) one who practices divination 
through psychometry; 2) a measuring instru- 
ment used in psychometry. — Back formation 
fr. psychometry. 

psychometrics, n., measurement of the duration 
in time of mental phenomena. — Compounded 
of psycho-, Gk. peTptxoi;, ‘metrical’ (see metri- 
cal), and pi. suff. - s . 

psychometry, n., 1) divination of the qualities of 
an object, or of persons that have been in con- 
tact with it, through physical contact with, or 
proximity to, that object; 2) psychometrics. — 
Compounded of psycho- and Gk. -pETpia, 
‘measuring of’. See -metry- 
Derivatives: psycho me trie, psychometric-al , 
adjs., psychometr-ic-al-ly , adv., psychometr-ist , 
n. 

psychomotor, adj., pertaining to physical move- 
ments induced by mental processes. — Com- 
pounded of psycho- and motor, 
psychopath, n., one suffering from mental disease. 
— Compounded of psycho- and Gk. -TroriW)?, 
‘suffering'. See -path. 

Derivatives: psychopathic, adj., psychopathist, 
n., psycho-pathology, n., psychopatholog-ist, n., 
psychopath-y, n. 

psychophysics, n., that branch of science which 
deals with the relations between physiological 
and psychological phenomena, — G. Psycho - 
physik, coined by Gustav Theodor Fechner 
(1801-87) in his Elemente der Psychophysik 
(1860). See psycho- and physics. 

Derivatives: psychophysic-al, adj . , psychophysic- 
ist, n. 

psychophysiology, n. — Compounded of psycho- 
and physiology. 

psychosis, n., 1) mental disease; 2) any mental 
process. — ModL., fr. Gk. ‘a giving 

of life, animation’, fr. ^uxouv, ‘to give life to’, fr. 
tyvyjl, ‘life, soul’. See psyche and -osis. 
psychosomatic, adj., pertaining to the relation be- 
tween mind and body. — Compounded of 
psycho- and somatic. 

Derivative: psychosomatics , n. 
psychotherapeutics, psychotherapy, n., the treat- 
ment of disease by hypnotism, suggestion, or 
other psychological methods. — Compounded 



of psycho- and therapeutics, resp. therapy, 
psychotic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized by, 
psychosis. — Formed fr. psychosis. For the end- 
ing see suff. -otic. 

Derivative: psychotic , n., a psychotic person, 
psychrometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the moisture in the atmosphere. — Compounded 
of Gk. ‘cold’, and piTpov, ‘measure'. 

The first element derives fr. 4^X°S* ‘cold (n.); 
cold weather’; see psyche. For the second ele- 
ment see meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
psykter, n., a vessel for cooling wine {Greek an- 
tiq.) — Gk. ^xr/jp, fr. 4^X ew ) ‘to breathe, 
blow; to make cold’. See prec. word. 

Psylla, n., a genus of plant lice {zoo!.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. 4^XXa, ‘flea'. See Pulex. 
psyllid, n., any insect of the family Psyllidae. — 
See next word. 

Psyllidae, n., a family of plant lice {bot.) — 
ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-idae. 

Psyllium, n., the fleawort {bot.) — ModL., fr. 

Gk. tJ^XXa, ‘flea'. See Psylla and 1st -ium. 

Ptah, n., the chief god of ancient Memphis. — 
Egypt. Ptah- 

ptarmic, adj., sternutative. — Gk. jrrapptxo 
‘causing to sneeze', fr. Trrappii;, ‘the act of 
sneezing’, from the stem of TCraipsiv, 7TTapsiv, 
also TtTapvuaffou, ‘to sneeze’, which is cogn. 
with L. sternuere , of s.m. See sternutation and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives : ptarmic, n., a sternutatory, ptarmic- 
al, adj. 

Ptarmica, n., another name for Achillea {bot.) — 
ModL., prop, ‘sneezewort’, fr. Gk. wrap juxo<;. 
See prec. word. 

ptarmigan, n., a bird of the grouse family. — 
Gael, tarmachan. 

Ptelea, n., the hop tree {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
TrireXsa, ‘the elm', of uncertain origin; possibly 
cogn. with L. tilia, ‘the linden tree’ (see Tilia). 
pteno-, combining form meaning ‘flying, winged’, 
as in Prenoglossa. — Gk. tcttjvo-, fr. Tmqvot;, 
‘flying’, rel. to tct^voci., aorist inf. of rrETEoRoti, 
‘to fly’; fr. I.-E. base *pt{a)-, zero degree of base 
*pet~, ‘to fly, to fall upon’, whence also 7rrep6v, 
‘wing’. See ptero- and cp, ptilo-. 

Ptenoglossa, n., a division of gastropods {zool.) 

— ModL., compounded of pteno- and Gk. 
yX&ocrx, ‘tongue’. See gloss, ‘interpretation’. 

pter-, form of ptero- before a vowel, 
pteridine, n., a yellow crystalline base, CgH^Nj — 
G. Pteridin , coined fr. pter-, -ide and chem. 
suff. -ine; so called because it occurs in the pig- 
ments of the wings of butterflies, 
pteridology, n., the study of ferns {bot.) — Com- 
pounded of Gk. TrTEpi?, gen. irrept&oi;, ‘fern’, 
and -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See Pteris and -logy. 

Derivatives: pteridolog-ic-al, adj pteridolog-ist, 
n. 

Pteridophyta, n. pi., a division of flowerless 
plants including the ferns, mosses and horse- 
tails (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 7rrc- 
p(?, gen. rcTEptSoq, ‘male fern’, and <puTov, 
‘plant’. See Pteris and phyto-. 
pterldophyte, n,, one of the Pteridophyta. — See 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: pteridophyt-ic, pteridophyt-ous, 

adjs. 

pterin, n., a compound containing the pteridine 
ring system. — G. Pterin, coined fr. pter- and 
suff. -in; so called because it occurs in the pig- 
ments of the wings of butterflies. 

Pteris, n., a genus of ferns {bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. TTTEpt?, ‘male fern’, which is rel. to nrepov, 
‘wing’. See ptero-. 

ptero-, before a vowel pter-, combining form 
meaning ‘feather, wing’, as in pterodactyl. — 
Gk. TtTepo-, 7tT£p-, fr. rTepov, ‘feather, wing’, 
fr. *pt- y zero degree of I.-E. base *pet-, ‘to fly, to 
fall upon’, whence Gk. Tr^Tecrffai, ‘to fly’. See 
feather and cp. Pteris, pterygium. Cp. also 
pteno-, ptilo-, ptomaine, symptom. Cp. also the 
second element in malabathrum. 
pterodactyl, n., name of an extinct flying reptile. 

— Compounded of ptero- and Gk. SaxTuXo?, 
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‘finger’. See dactyl. 

pterography, n., description of (birds’) feathers. 

— Compounded of ptero- and Gk. -ypacpia, fr. 
Ypoqjetv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 

Derivatives : pterograph-ic , pterograph-ic-al, 

adjs. 

pteropod, n., one of a group of mollusks with 
wing lobes on the feet (zool.) — Gk. 7rxep67rou?, 
gen. 7rxep6iroSo<;, ‘wingfooted’, compounded of 
7rxep6v, ‘wing’, and ttoo?, gen. ‘foot’. 

See ptero- and -pod. 

Derivative: pteropod-ous , adj. 

Pteropus, n., a genus of fruit bats. — ModL., fr. 

Gk. nTTsponrouc, ‘wingfooted’. See prec. word, 
pterosaur, n., name of an extinct flying reptile; 
the pterodactyl. — Compounded of ptero- and 
Gk. caupo?, ‘lizard’. See saurian. 

Pterospora, n., a genus of plants, the pine drops 
( bot .) — ModL., compounded of ptero- and Gk. 
oTCopa, ‘a sowing, seed’. See spore. 
-pterous,combiningformmeaning‘having(a spec- 
ified number or form of) wings’, as in dipterous. 

— Compounded of ptero- and -ous. 
pteryg-, form of pterygo- before a vowel, 
pterygium, n., a triangular mass of conjunctiva 

growing on the inner side of the eyeball (med.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. mrspuYtov, ‘a little wing, 
flap, fold’, dimin. of 7rr£po£, gen. 7rxepuYo<;, 
which is rel. to irxepov, ‘wing’. See ptero-. 

pterygo-, before a vowel pteryg-> combining 
form meaning ‘wing’. — Gk.7rrspUYo-, TtxepuY-, 
fr. TTxspu^, gen. 7CTspi>YQSi ‘wing’, rel. to rcxspov, 
‘wing’. See ptero- and cp. prec. word, 
pterygoid, adj., winglike. — Formed fr. pterygo- 
and Gk. -oeiS-fy;, ‘like’, fr. eZSo?, ‘form, shape'. 
See -oid. 

ptil-, form of ptilo- before a vowel. 

Ptilimnium, n., a genus of plants, the mock bish- 
op’s weed (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
7mXov, ‘soft feather, down’, andXtjjLVY), ‘marsh’. 

See ptilo- and limno-. 

ptilo-, before a vowel ptil-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘down, feather’. — Gk. rxiXo-, tctiX-, fr. 
TmXov, ‘soft feather, down’, fr. *pt-, zero degree 
of I.-E. base *pet-, ‘to fly, to fall upon’, whence 
also rcxepov, ‘feather, wing’, See feather and cp. 
pteno-, ptero-. 

ptisan, n., barley water. — ME. tisane , fr. OF. 
(F. tisane , p tisane), fr. L. tisana , fr. Gk. 
7maavrj, ‘peeled barley, barley gruel’, fr. ttxlct- 
oelv, ‘to crush, grind’, which is cogn. with L. 
pinsere, ‘to beat, pound’, pistillum , ‘pestle’. See 
pestle and cp. tisane. The disappearance of Gk. 
it in L. tisana (for *ptisana) is due to the phonet- 
ic law according to which the first of two ex- 
plosive sounds at the beginning of a word must 
needs disappear. Cp. L. tunica , which stands for 
*ctunica (see tunic). 

Ptolemaic, adj.,pertainingto Ptolemy, the astron- 
omer and geographer, or to the Ptolemies, the 
kings of Egypt. — Fr. Gk. JIxoXepia'Exoi;, fr. 
IlToXepaioj;. See Ptolemy and adj. suff. -ic. 
Ptolemaist, n., a believer in the system of Ptole- 
my, the astronomer. — Formed with suff. -ist 
fr. Gk. nToXep.ouo<;. See Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy, n., masc. PN. — F. Ptolemee , fr. L. 
Ptolemaeus, fr. Gk. nxoXefiaio?, lit. ‘warlike’, 
fr. TtxoXepio?, collateral form of rcoXepoi;, ‘war’. 
See polemic. 

ptomaine, n., alkaloid substance formed by the 
putrefaction of animal or vegetable porteins 
(biochem.) — * It. ptomaina , coined by the Italian 
chemist Selmi fr. Gk. 7rxt»>fAa, ‘corpse’, fr. *p/-, 
zero degree of I.-E. base *pet - , ‘to fly, to fall 
upon’. See symptom and cp. the next two words. 
For the sense development of Gk. rcxcopa cp. 
Heb. n e bhela h , ‘carcass, corpse’, fr. ndbhel, ‘it 
decayed, withered’, which is rel. to naphal, ‘he 
fell’, and L. cadaver , ‘corpse’, fr. cadere, ‘to fall’ 
(see cadaver). 

Derivative: ptomain-ic , adj. 
ptosis, n., a falling down of an organ, esp. the 
drooping of the upper eyelid (med.) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. TTTtoau;, ‘a falling’, fr. *pt-, zero de- 
gree of I.-E. base *pet - , ‘to fly, to fall upon’, 
whence also tttwjxoc, ‘corpse’. See symptom and 
cp. prec. and next word, 
ptotic, adj., pertaining to ptosis. — Formed with 



suff. -ic fr. Gk. mrwx6<;, ‘fallen’, verbal adj. of 
Trf7TTEtv, ‘to fall’, which stands for *Trt-rcxeiv, 
fr. *pt -, zero degree of I.-E. base *pet-, ‘to fly, 
to fall upon’. See symptom and cp. the prec. two 
words. 

ptyal-, form of ptyalo- before a vowel, 
ptyalin, n., the amylase found in the saliva ( bio- 
chem .) — Formed with suff. -in fr. Gk. TrxoaXov, 
‘spittle’, fr. 7TTU6>, titoeiv, ‘to spit’, which prob. 
stands for *cr7Ctu{.eo or *tciuio>, and is cogn. 
with L. spud , spuere, ‘to spit’, Goth, speiwan, 
OE. spiwan, ‘to spit, vomit’. See spew and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in hemoptysis. 

ptyalism, n., salivation. — Gk. tctdocXict^?, 
‘salivation’, fr. TtroaXtCeiv, ‘to spit mUch’, fr. 
TTTuotXov, ‘spittle’. See prec. word and -ism. 
ptyalo-, before ai vowel ptyal-, combining form 
meaning ‘spittle’. — Gk. -reruaXo-, TtxoaX-, fr. 
TtxuaXov. See ptyalin. 
pub, n. — Shortened fr. public house. 
puberal, adj., relating to puberty. — Late L. pd- 
berdlis , ‘pertaining to puberty’, fr. L. puber , 
‘adult’. See puberty and adj. suff. -al. 
pubertal, adj., puberal. — See prec. word. The -t- 
is prob. due to the influence of the noun puberty . 
puberty, n., the condition of being capable of 
procreation. — ME. puberte , fr. L. pubertas , 
gen. pubertatis , ‘the age of maturity, puberty’ — 
possibly through the medium of MF. (= F.) 
puberte — fr. puber or pubes , gen. puberis, 
‘grown up, adult’, which is rel. to pubes , gen. 
pubis , ‘hair that appears on the body at the age 
of puberty ; the private parts’, and to puer, ‘boy’. 
See puerile and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also public. 

puberulent, adj., covered with fine down (bot.) — 
Formed with suff. -ulent fr. L. puber , ‘grown up; 
covered with soft down, downy’. See puberty, 
pubes, n., pubic hair (anat.) — L. pubes. See 
puberty and cp. pubis. 

pubescence, n. — F., fr. Late L. pubescentia , fr. L. 
pubescens, gen. - entis . See pubescent and -ce. 
pubescency, n. — Late L. piibescentia. See prec. 
word and -cy. 

pubescent, adj. — F., fr. L. pubescentem , acc. of 
pubescens , pres. part, of pubescere, ‘to reach the 
age of puberty’, fr. pubes , gen. pubis. See pubis 
and -escent and cp. pubes, 
pubic, adj., pertaining to the region of the pubes 
or the pubis (anat.) — See pubes and -ic. 
pubis, n., the pubic bone (anat.) — Medical L., 
short for L. ds pubis , ^pubic bone’, fr. pubes , gen. 
pubis , ‘the hair which appears on the body at 
the age of puberty: the private parts’. See 
puberty, and cp. pubes. 

public, adj. — ME. publique , fr. MF (= F.) 
public (fern, publique ), fr. L. publicus, which is 
prob. a blend of OL. poplicus , ‘belonging to the 
people’ (contraction of *populicus, fr. populus, 
‘people’), and L. *pubicus , ‘belonging to 
adults’, fr. pubes , ‘the hair that appears on the 
body at the age of puberty; adults, people’. See 
people and puberty. 

Derivatives: public , n., public-ly , adv., public - 
ness , n. 

public, n. — Abbreviation of public house. Cp. 

pub. 

publican, n., 1) in ancient Rome, a collector of 
public revenues ; 2) (British) an innkeeper. — F. 
publicain , fr. L. publicanus, ‘a farmer of the Ro- 
man revenues’, prop, subst. use of the adj. pu- 
blicanus , ‘pertaining to the public revenue’, fr. 
publicus. See public, adj., and -an. 

Derivative: publican-ism , n. 
publication, n. — ME. publicacioun , fr. L. pitbli- 
cationem , acc. of publicdtio, fr. piiblicdtus, pp. of 
publicare, ‘to make known, publish’, fr. publicus. 
See public, adj. and -ation and cp. publish, 
publicist, n., a journalist who writes about public 
affairs. — F. publicist e, a hybrid coined fr. public 
(see public, adj.) and -iste (see -ist), a suff. of 
Greek origin; introduced into English by Burke, 
publicity, n. — F. publicity, fr. ML. publicitdtem , 
acc. of publicitas , fr. L. publicus. See public, adj., 
and -ity. 

publicize, tr. v. — See public, adj., and -ize. 
publish, tr. v. — ME. publishen , fr. OF. (= F.) 



publier (fr. L. publicare), ‘to publish’, on analogy 
of other English verbs in -isb, in which this suff. 
corresponds to OF. -is-, - iss and ult. to the 
Latin inchoative suff. -isc-. See publication. 
Derivatives: publish-able, adj., publish-er , n., 
publish-ment, n. 

pubo-, combining form used in the sense of ‘pubic 
and’. — Incorrectly formed fr. L. pubes , ‘hair 
that appears on the body at the age of puberty’. 
See pubes, puberty. 

puccoon, n., any of the plants of the borage fam- 
ily. — Virginian puccoon. See poke, ‘pokeweed’. 
puce, n., a brownish color. — F., ‘flea ; flea color’, 
fr. L. piilicem, acc. of pulex, ‘flea’. See Pulex and 
cp. puceron. 

pucelle, n., virgin, maid (obsol., except in the 
phrase La Pucelle, loan of Arc). — F., fr. OF. 
pucele, frj.VL. *pullicella, ‘maid’ (whence also 
It. pulceltd , O Proven?, piussela), dimin. of L. 
pulla , fem. of pullus, ‘young animal’, 
puceron, n., a plant louse. — f!, a derivative of 
puce, ‘flea’. See puce. 

puchero, n., olla podrida. — Sp., ‘pottage’, fr. L. 
pultdrius , ‘vessel’, prop, and esp. ‘a vessel for' 
pottage’, fr. puls , gen. pultis, ‘a thick pottage’. 
See pulse, ‘seeds’, and cp. words there referred 
to. 

puck, n., a mischievous spirit, hobgoblin. — ME. 
pouke, puke , fr. OE. puca , ‘goblin’, rel. to ON. 
puki, ‘imp’, ult. prob. fr. Gk. Otoxa?, ‘patron of 
ships and navigation’. Cp. pug, ‘a breed of dog’. 
Derivatives: puck-ish, adj., puck-ish-ly, adv., 
puck-ish-ness , n. 

puck, n., the flat disk used in playing hockey. — 
Fr. Ir. poc, ‘bag’. See pock, 
pucka, pukka, adj., good, genuine. — Hind.^aAr- 
ka, ‘ccoked, ripe’, fr. 01. pakvah, fr. pacati, 
‘cooks’, which is cogn. with L. coquere, ‘to 
cook’. See cook, n. 

pucker, intr. and tr. v., to contract into wrinkles. 

— A frequentative formed fr. poke, ‘bag’. For 
the ending see freq. suff. -er. 

Derivatives: pucker , a wrinkle, bulge, pucker-er, 
n., pucker -y, adj. 

pud, n., foot (a baby word). — Cp. MDu. pote , 
poot, Du. poot, ‘paw’, and see paw and words 
there referred to. 

puddening, n., a thick fender made of rope yarn. 

— Formed with suff. -ing fr. pudden , a dial, form 
of pudding; so called because of its softness. 

pudding, n. — ME. poding, pudding , prob. fr. F. 
boudin, ‘black pudding’, which is prob. of imita- 
tive origin. For the change of F. b top in English 
cp. purse. The alteration of F. -in to E. -ing is 
due to change of suff.; cp. E. cony , fr. ME. 
coning, fr. OF. conin. 

puddle, n., a small muddy pool. — ME. podel, 
dimin. formed fr. OE. pudd, ‘ditch’, rel. to G. 
pudeln, ‘to splash in water’, whence Pudel, 
‘poodle’. Cp. poodle. 

Derivative: puddl-y , adj. 
puddle, intr. v., to dabble in a puddle; tr. v., to 
make muddy. — ME. podelen, fr. podel. See 
puddle, n. 

Derivatives: puddl-ed, adj., puddl-er , n., puddl- 
ing, n. 

pudency, n., modesty, bashfulness. — Late L. pu- 
dentia, fr. L. pudens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of 
pudere, ‘to be ashamed’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. pudendum, pudic, impudent. Cp. also 
repudiate. For the ending see suff. -ency. 
pudendum, n. (usually in the pi. pudenda), the ex- 
ternal organs of generation. — L., ‘that which 
one should be ashamed of’, neut. of the gerun- 
dive of pudere, ‘to be ashamed VSee prec. word. 
For other gerundives or their derivatives used in 
English cp. agenda and words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: pudend-al , adj. 
pudge, n., a short and thick person. — A var. of 
podge. 

Derivatives: pudg-y , adj., pudg-i-ness, n. 
pudic, adj., pudendal. — V.pudique , fr. L.pudicus, 
‘shamefaced, bashful’, fr. pudere, ‘to be a- 
shamed’. See pudency. 

pudicity, n., modesty. — MF.(= F.) pudicite, fr. 
VL. pudicitatem, acc. of *pudicitas (corre- 
sponding to L. pudicitia), ‘shamefacedness. 
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modesty’, fr. pudicus. See pudic and -ity. 
pueblo, n., an Indian village. — Sp., ‘people; vil- 
lage', fr. L. populus, ‘people’. See people and cp. 
popular, public. 

puericulture, n., the art or science of training or 
educating children. — Compounded of L. puer, 
‘boy’, and cultura, ‘cultivation'. See next word 
and culture. 

puerile, adj., 1) childish; 2) immature. * — F. 
pudril, fr. L. puerilis , ‘boyish’, fr. puer, ‘boy, 
child’, which is rel. to putus , ‘boy’, Oscan pu- 
klum (acc.) ‘boy’, and cogn. with OI, putrdh , 
‘son, boy’, pdtah, ‘young animal’, Avestic 
pu&ra-, ‘son, child’, fr. I.-E. base *pu-, *p*u-, 
*pou~, ‘small, little, young’. See few and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
-ile. 

Derivatives: puerilely , adv., puerile-ness , n. 
puerility, n., 1) childishness; 2) immaturity. — F. 
puerilite, fr. L. puerilitatem , acc. of puerilitds , 
‘childishness’, fr. puerilis. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

puerperal, adj., pertaining to, or connected with, 
childbirth. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
puerpera , ‘a woman in labor’, which stands for 
*puero-para , It. puer, ‘boy, child’, and par dr e, ‘to 
beget, bear’. See puerile and parent. 

Derivative: puerperal-ism , n. 
puerperium, n., confinement during and after 
childbirth. — L., ‘childbirth’, fr. puerpera. See 
prec. word. 

puff, tr. and intr. v. — ME. puffen , ‘to blow’, fr. 
OE. pyffan, ‘to blow with the mouth’, of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. ME. buffen , ‘to strike’. It. buffo, 
‘blast of wind’, buffetare, ‘to pant, puff’, and see 
buff, ‘a blow', buffoon. Cp. also puffin. 
Derivatives: puff, n., puff-ed , adj., puff-er , n., 
puff-ery , n., puff-ily , adv., puff-ing , adj. and n., 
puff-ing-ly , adv., puff-i-ness , n., puff-y, adj. 
puffin, n., a sea bird. — Formed fr. puff; so called 
in allusion to its blown-up appearance, 
pug, n., a breed of dog; a pug nose. — The earliest 
meaning was ‘sprite’; prob. a var. of puck, 
‘mischievous spirit’. 

Derivatives: pugg-ed, adj., pugg-ish, adj. 
pug, tr. v., to mix clay. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: pug , n., pugged clay, pugg-er , n., 
pugg-ing , n. 

pug, n., the footprint of a wild beast {India). — 
Hind, pag , fr. OI. padakah , ‘foot’, fr. pat, acc. 
padam , ‘foot’. See foot. 

Derivative: pug, tr. v., to trace by pugs, 
pug, n. {slang) — Abbreviation of pugilist, 
puggree, n., a veil worn over the hat to protect the 
head from the sun. — Hind, pagri, ‘turban’, 
pugta, interj. expressing contempt. — Imitative, 
pugilism, n., boxing. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. 
L. pugil, ‘boxer’, which is rel. to pugnus , ‘fist’. 
See pugnacious. 

pugilist, n., a boxer. — See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivatives: pugilist-ic, pugilist-ic-al, adjs., 
pugilist-ic-al-ly , adv. 

pugnacious, adj., given to fighting. — Formed 
with suff. -ious fr. L. pugnax, gen. pugndcis , 
‘fond of fighting, combative’, fr. pugndre, ‘to 
fight’ (whence pugna, ‘fight’), fr. pugnus, ‘fist’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. mil;, ‘with clenched fist’, 
7ioYp.Y), ‘fist, boxing’, 7 cuxtt^, ‘boxer’. All these 
words derive from I.-E. base *peug~, ‘to stab’. 
From a nasalized form of the same base comes 
L. pungere, ‘to pierce, prick’. See pungent and 
cp. expugn, impugn, oppugn, repugnant, inex- 
pugnable. Cp. also pugilism, pugilist, puneca, 
pygmy. 

Derivatives: pugnacious-ly , adv., pugnacious- 
ness, n. 

pugnacity, n. — L. pugnacitas, ‘fondness for 
fighting, combativeness’, fr. pugnax , gen. pugnd- 
cis . See prec. word and -ity. 
puisne, adj., junior; of lower rank {law) — OF. 
puisne (F. puint), ‘younger’, lit. ‘bom after- 
ward’. See puny. 

puissance, n., power, might. — ME. puissaunce, fr. 
MF. (= F.) puissance, fr .puissant. See next word 
and -ce. 

puissant, adj., powerful, mighty. — ME. puis- 
saunt , fr. MF. (== F.) puissant , fr. VL. *possen- 
tem , acc. of *possens, pres. part, of L. posse, ‘to 



be able’. Cp. L.potens; ‘able, mighty, powerful’, 
prop. pres. part, of posse, and see potent. For the 
ending see suff. -ant. 

Derivatives: puissant-ly, adv., puissant-ness , n. 
puja, n., honorable reception. — Ol.pujd, ‘honor, 
esteem, worship’, prob. of Dravidian origin, 
puka, n., a New Zealand tree, 
pukatea, n., a New Zealand forest tree. — Maori, 
pukateine, also pukatein, n. , an alkaloid found in 
the bark of the pukatea {chem.) — Formed fr. 
pukatea with chem. suff. -ine, resp. -in. 
puke, intr. v., to vomit. — Prob. for *spuke, and 
rel. to G. spucken, ‘to spit’, which is a freq. of 
speien. See spew. 

Derivative: puke , n. 
pukka, n. — See pucka. 

pulchritude, n., beauty. — ME. pulcritude, fr. L. 
pulchritudd, fr. pulcher, ‘beautiful’, which is of 
uncertain origin. It stands perh. for *polkros, 
earlier *pelkros, dissimilated form fr. *perkros, 
fr. I.-E. base *perk-, ‘motley, variegated’. See 
perch, ‘name of a fish’, and -tude. 
pulchritudinous, adj., beautiful. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. pulchritudd , gen. pulchritudinis. 
See prec. word. 

pule, intr. v., to whine. — Of imitative origin, 
pulegone, n., the principal constituent of penny- 
royal oil. — ModL. pulegium in Mentha pule- 
gium , ‘pennyroyal’, fr. L. puleium , pulegium, 
‘pennyroyal’, which is of uncertain origin. For 
the ending see suff. -one. 

Pulex, n., the genus of fleas {zool.) — L. pulex, 
gen. pulicis, ‘flea’, cogn. with OI. plu§ih, Gk. 
<J>uXXa, OSlav. blucha, Lith. blusd , Arm. lu (for 
*pluso -), ‘flea’. Hung, bolha, ‘flea’, is a Slavonic 
loan word. Cp. Psylla, puce, 
pulicat, pulicate, n., a bandanna {India). — 
Named after Pulicat, a town on the Madras 
coast. 

pulicene, adj., pertaining to, or full of, fleas. — 
Formed with suff. -ene fr. L. pulex, gen. pulicis , 
‘flea’. See Pulex. 

pulicid, n., a flea of the family Pulicidae. — See 
next word. 

Pulicidae, n. pi., a family of fleas {zool.) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -idae fr. L. pulex, gen. pulicis, 
‘flea’. See Pulex. 

pull, tr. and intr. v. — ME. pullen, fr. OE. pullian, 
‘to pluck, twitch’, of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: pull , n pull-ed, adj., pull-er, n. 
pulldoo, n., the coot. — Fr. F. poule d'eau, lit. 

‘water hen’. See pullet and Eau de Cologne, 
pullet, n. — ME. pulett, fr. MF. (= F.) poulet , 
dimin. of poule , ‘fowl’, fr, VL. pulla, ‘hen’, fern, 
of pullus, ‘young animal; chicken’. See foal and 
-et and cp. polecat, poltroon, pony, pool (in 
gambling), poult, poulter, poultry, pucelle, pul- 
lulate. 

pulley, n. — ME. polie, fr. OF. polie (F. poulie ), 
fr. Late Gk. *7toXi&tov, dimin. of Gk. miXot;, 
‘pivot’. Cp. It. puleggia, Sp. polea, ‘pulley’, and 
see pole, ‘extremity’. 

Derivative : pulley , tr. v. 

Pullman car, also Pullman, n., a sleeping car on a 
passenger train. — So called after its designer, 
George M. Pullman (1831-97), an American in- 
ventor. 

pullulate, intr. v., 1) to germinate; to bud; 2) to 
teem. — L. pulluldtus , pp. of pullulare , ‘to put 
forth, sprout’, fr. pullulus , dimin. of pullus , 
‘young animal’. See pullet and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: pullulat-ion , n., pullulat-ive, adj., 
pullulat-ive-ly, adv. 

pulmo-, pulmoni-, pulroon-, combining forms 
meaning ‘lung’. — Fr. L. pulmo, gen. - onis , 
‘lung’. See pulmonary. 

pulmometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
breathing capacity of the lungs. — A hybrid 
coined fr. pulmo- and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. 
See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
pulmometry, n., determination of the breathing 
capacity of the lungs. — A hybrid coined fr. 
pulmo- and Gk. -pexpla, ‘a measuring of’. See 
-metry. 

pulmonary, adj., pertaining to the lungs. — L. 
pulmonarius, fr. pulmo , gen. -onis, ‘lung’, which 
is cogn. with Gk. TuXeufiuv ‘lung’ (for the col- 
lateral form TCveuptcov see pneumo-), OSlav. 



plusta , pljusta (pi.), OPruss. plauti (pi.), Lith. 
plauciai (pi.), Lett, plaiisi (pi.), ‘lungs’, prob. also 
with OI. kloman- (if dissimilated fr. *ploman-), 
‘the right lung’. All these words derive from 
I.-E. base *pleu-, ‘to swim, float’, for which see 
flow and pluvial. Pulmones, etc., orig. meant ‘the 
floating (parts)’. They were so called because, 
when after the slaughtering of an animal, its 
lungs are thrown into a vessel with water, they 
(unlike the heart and the liver) remain floating 
on the surface. See E. L. Liden, Armenische Stu- 
dien, Goteborg, 1906, p. 115. For sense develop- 
ment cp. E. lung and lights. 

Pulmonate, n. pi., an order of gastropod mollusks 
{zool.) — ModL., lit. ‘having lungs’. See next 
word. 

pulinonate, adj., 1) having lungs; 2) pertaining to 
the Pulmonata; n., one of the Pulmonata. — 
ModL. pulmdnatus , ‘having lungs’, fr. L. pulmo, 
gen. -onis. See pulmonary and adj. suff. -ate. 
pulmonic, adj., pertaining to the lungs. — F. pul- 
monique, fr. L. pulmo , gen. -onis. See pulmonary 
and -ic. 

Derivative: pulmonic , n. 

Pulmonifera, n. pi., 1) the same as Pulmonata; 2) 
a group of snails {zool.) — ModL., lit. ‘bearing 
lungs’, fr. L. pulmo , gen. -onis (see pulmo-), and 
the stem of fero,ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See -fer. 
pulmoni tis, n., inflammation of the lungs {med.) 

— A Medical L. hybrid formed fr. E. pulmo, gen. 
- onis (see pulmo-), with -itis, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

pulmotor, n., trade name for an apparatus serving 
for artificial respiration. — Shortened for pul- 
mo-motor (see haplology). 
pulp, n. — F. pulpe, fr. L. pulpa , ‘fleshy part of a 
fruit, pulp, pith’, which stands for *pelpd , and is 
rel. to pulmentum (for *pelp-men-tom ), ‘any 
food prepared from pulp’, and to Umbr. pelm- 
ner (gen.), ‘of pulp’. 

Derivatives: pulp, tr. and intr. v., pulp-al, adj., 
pulp-er , n., pulpi-fy , tr. v., pulpi-fi-er, n., pulp- 
less, adj., pulp-y , adj., pulp-i-ness , n. 
pulpit, n. — ME., fr. Late L. pulpitum , ‘scaffold, 
platform’ (whence also MHG. pulpit , G. Pult, 
‘desk’), which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: pulpit , tr. and intr. v., pulpit-al, 
adj., pulpit-arian, adj., and m, pulpit-eer , n., 
pulpit-er, n. 

pulpitis, n., inflammation of the pulp of a tooth 
{med.) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. 
pulpa (see pulp) and -Itis, a suff. of Greek origin. 
The correct form is endodontitis (q.v.) 
pulpous, adj., pulpy. — L. pulposus , fr. pulpa. See 
pulp and -ous. 

Derivative: pulpous-ness, n. 
pulque, n., a Mexican drink made from the fer- 
mented juice of the agave. — Sp., from a Mexi- 
can Indian language. 

pulsate, intr. and tr. v., to beat, throb; to vibrate. 

— L. pulsatus, pp. of pulsar e, ‘to push, beat, 
strike’, freq. of pello, pellere (pp. pulsus), ‘to 
beat, strike’. See pulse and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: pulsat-ile , adj., pulsation (q.v.), 
pulsator (q.v.), pulsat-ory , adj. 

pulsation, n. — F. pulsation, fr. L. pulsdtionem, 
acc. of pulsatio , ‘a beating or striking’, fr. pul- 
sat us, pp. of puls are. See prec. word and -ion. 
pulsator, n., beater; pulsating part of a machine. 

— L., formed fr. pulsatus, pp. of pulsdre. See 
pulsate and -ator. 

pulse, n., throb; rhythmical beating of the heart 
and the arteries. — ME. pous, fr. OF. pous (F. 
pouls ), fr. L. pulsus, ‘beating’, pulsus vena rum, 
‘beating of the blood in the veins, pulse’, fr. 
pulsus , pp. of pellere , ‘to beat, strike, knock, 
push, drive’, which prob. derives fr. I.-E. base 
*pel~, ‘to shake, swing’, whence also Gk. tcocX- 
Xetv, ‘to wield, brandish, swing; to quiver’, 
7ceXep.t^eLV, ‘to shake, cause to tremble’, 7r6Xe- 
‘war’. See polemic and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also appeal, compel, compulsion, 
dispel, expel, expulsion, impel, impulse, inter- 
pellate, peal, propel, propulsion, pulsate, pursy, 
‘stout’, push, repeal, repel, repulse, repulsion. Cp. 
also Apollo. 

Derivatives : pulse, n., pulse-less, adj., pulse- less- 
ness , n. 
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pulse, intr. v., to throb. — L. pulsare, fr. pulsus. 
See prec. word. 

pulse, n., seeds of leguminous plants. — ME .puls, 
fr. OF. pols, pous , fr. L. puls, gen. pultis , ‘pot- 
tage, porridge’, fr. Gk. Tzokvoc,, ‘porridge’. See 
pollen and cp. poultice, puchero. 
pulsimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
force or rate of pulse. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
pulsus, ‘beating; pulse’, and Gk. pixpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See pulse, ‘throb’, and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

pulsometer, n., a pump for raising water by steam 
without using pistons. — A hybrid coined from 
the same elements as pulsimeter (q.v.) 
pultaceous, adj., pulpy. — Formed with suff. 
-aceous fr. L. puls , gen. pultis, ‘pottage’. See 
pulse, ‘seeds’. 

pulton, pultun, n., a native infantry regiment in 
India. — Hind, paltan , fr. E. battalion; prob. 
influenced in form by E. platoon. 
pulverize, tr. v., to reduce to dust; intr. v., to be 
reduced to dust. — MF. (= F.) pulveriser , fr. 
Late L .pulverizare, fr. L .pulvis, gen. - eris , ‘dust’. 
See pollen and cp. powder. 

Derivatives: pulveriz-able , adj., pulveriz-ation , 
n., pulveriz-er, n. 

pulverulence, n., the state of being covered with 
dust, — Formed from next word with suff. -ce. 
pulverulent, adj., covered with dust. — L .pulveru- 
lentus , ‘full of dust’, fr. pulvis, gen. -eris. See 
pulverize and -lent. 

Derivative: pulverulent-ly, adv. 
pulvillus, n., the pad between the claws on an in- 
sect’s foot ( zool .) — L., ‘a little cushion’, con- 
traction of pulvinulus, dimin. of pulvinus. See 
pulvlnus. 

pulvinar, adj., resembling a pulvinus. — L. pulvi- 
ndris , ‘pertaining to a cushion’, fr. pulvinus. See 
pulvinus and adj. suff. -ar. 
pulvinate, pulvinated, adj., cushion-shaped. — L. 
pulvinatus, fr. pulvinus , ‘cushion’. See next word 
and adj. suff. -ate, resp. also -ed. 

Derivatives: puhinate-ly , adv., pulvinat-ion, n. 
pulvinus, n., the cushionlike base of a petiole (bot.) 
— L. pulvinus, ‘cushion, pillow, elevation’, of 
uncertain origin. Cp. pulvinar, pulvinate, pulvil- 
lus. Cp. also pillow. 

pulwar, n., a kind of light river boat used in 
Bengal {India). — Hind, palwar. 
puma, n., the cougar. — Sp., fr. Quechua. 
pumice, n., porous volcanic rock used as an abra- 
sive. — ME. pomis, fr. OF. pomis (also ponce, 
whence F. ponce), fr. Late L. pomicem, acc. of 
pome x, prop, a dialectal (prob. Oscan) form of 
L. pumex, ‘pumice stone’, which is rel. to spuma , 
‘foam’ ; see foam and cp. pounce, ‘a fine powder’, 
spume. It.pomice , Sp .pomez. Port, pomes, ‘pum- 
ice stone’, also derive fr. Late L. pomicem. E. 
pumice has been assimilated in form to Latin 
pumicem. 

Derivatives: pumice , tr. v., pumic-ed, adj., 
pumic-er, n. 

pumiceous, adj., of the nature of, or resembling, 
pumice. — L. pumiceus, ‘of pumice stone’, fr. 
pumex, gen, pumicis. See prec. word and -ous. 
pummel, n. and v. — A var. of pommel, 
pump, n., a device for raising water. — ME. 
pompe , pumpe, fr. MDu. pompe, fr. Sp.-Port. 
bomba , ‘pump’, which is of imitative origin. Cp. 
pompier. 

Derivatives: pump, tr. and intr. v., pump-er, n. 
pump, n., a kind of low shoe. — Prob. meaning 
orig. ‘a shoe used for pomp’, fr. LG. pump , 
‘pomp’, fr. L. pompa ; see pomp. For sense devel- 
opment cp. G. Pumphose, ‘knickerbocker’, orig. 
‘trousers worn on festive occasions’, 
pumpernickel, n., Westphalian dark rye bread. — 
G., orig. an abusive word compounded of pum- 
pern, ‘to break wind’ and Nickel, ‘bumpkin’, 
prop, a shortened form of the PN. Nicolas. See 
Nicholas and cp. nickel. 

pumpkin, n. — Fr. earlier pompion , pumpion , fr. 
MF. pompon, fr. L. peponem, acc. of pepo , ‘mel- 
on, pumpkin’, fr. Gk. ttstcwv, ‘melon’, prop, 
‘cooked by the sun, ripe’, from the stem of 
Tr&TTeiv, ‘to cook’ (see peptic and cook); so call- 
ed because it is not eaten until it is quite ripe, 
pun, n., a play upon words. — Prob. shortened 



fr. It. puntiglio, ‘a fine point’, dimin. of L. punc- 
tum, ‘point’; see point, n., and cp. punctilio. For 
sense development cp. F. pointe, ‘conceit, witty 
phrase, quip’, and pointe d'une' epigramme, E. 
point of an epigram. 

Derivatives: pun, intr. and tr. v., punn-er, n., 
pun- ter, n. 

puna, n., a desert region. — Sp., fr. Quechua. 
punch, n., a tool. — Shortened fr. puncheon. 
Derivatives: punch , v. (q.v.), punch-y, adj,, 
punch-i-ness, n. 

punch, tr. v., to perforate. — Either derived fr. 
punch, ‘a tool’, or a collateral form of pounce, 
‘to emboss’. 

Derivatives: punch-able, adj., punch-ed, adj,, 
punch-er , n., punch-ing, n. 
punch, n., a short, thick-set person; anything 
short and thick. — Prob. fr. the PN. Punch (q.v.) 
punch, n., a beverage. — Hind, panch , fr. OJ. 
pahca, ‘five’, which is cogn. with Gk. nivre, L. 
quinque, Goth, fimf, OE. fif (see five and cp. 
Panchatantra, panchayat); so called because 
orig. the punch was composed of five ingre- 
dients. 

punch, tr. v., to strike, to thrust. — Prob. a col- 
lateral form of pounce, ‘to swoop down, to at- 
tack’, and influenced in form by the verb punish. 
Derivative: punch , n., a thrust. 

Punch, n., the hero of the puppet show Punch and 
Judy. — Abbreviation of Punchinello, 
puncheon, n., a stamp or die. — ME. ponchon, 
ponson, punson, ‘pointed tool’, fr. OF. poinchon, 
poingon, ponton (F. poingon), ‘awl, bodkin’, fr. 
L. punctidnem, acc. of punctid , ‘a pricking, pierc- 
ing’, used in the concrete sense of ‘a piercing or 
perforating instrument’. L .punctid is formed fr. 
punctus , pp. of pungere, ‘to prick, pierce’. See 
point, v., and cp. punch, ‘a tool’. Cp. also pounce, 
‘claw of a hawk’, pounce, ‘to emboss’, 
puncheon, n., a large cask. — ME. poncion, fr. 
OF. poinchon , poingon, pongon, ‘wine vessel’. It 
is probable that the original meaning of the 
OF. word was ‘a perforated vessel’, and that, 
accordingly, puncheon, ‘cask’, and puncheon, 
‘die, stamp’, are of the same origin. 
Punchinello, n., 1) the prototype of Punch; 2) a 
buffoon. — Corruption of Polichinello, fr. Nea- 
politan Polecenella, corresponding to literary It. 
Pulcinella, dimin. oipulcina, ‘chicken’, fr. L .pul- 
licena, pullicina, fern, of pullicenus, pullicinus, ‘a 
young bird, chicken’, fc.pullus, ‘a young animal, 
young bird’. See pullet and cp. Punch, punch, ‘a 
short person’, Polichinelle. 
punctate, adj., dotted. — MedL. punctatus, pp. of 
punctate, ‘to mark by points’, freq. of L. pungere, 
pp. punctus, ‘to pierce’. See pungent and cp. 
punctual. For the ending see adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivative: punctat-ed, adj. 
punctation, n., the action of making punctate. — 
Formed with suff. -Ion fr. MedL. punctatus , pp. 
of puncture. See prec. word, 
punctilio, n., 1) a nice point in behavior; 2) exact 
observance of formalities. — Fr. It. puntiglio or 
Sp. puntillo , diminutives formed fr. L. punctum , 
‘point’. See point, n., and cp. pun. The spelling 
punctilio shows the influence of L. punctum. 
punctilious, adj., attentive to punctilios. — Form- 
ed fr. prec. word on analogy of It. puntiglioso , 
Sp. puntilloso , F. pointilleux. For the ending see 
-ous. 

Derivatives: puncdlious-ly, adv., punctilious- 
ness, n. 

punctual, adj., 1) of, or pertaining to, a point; 2) 
on time; prompt. — ML. punctudlis, fr. L. punc- 
tum, ‘point’. See punctum and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: punctual-ist, n., punctual-ity , n., 
punctuaJL-ly, adv., punctual- ness, n. 
punctuate, tr. v., to mark with points; to insert 
punctuation marks in; intr. v.^ to use punctua- 
tion marks. — ML. punctuatus, pp. of punctuate, 
‘to mark by points’, fr. L. punctus , pp. of pun- 
gere, ‘to pierce’. See pungent and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives; punctuation (q.v.), punctuat-ive, 
adj., punctuat-or, n. 

punctuation, n. — ML. punctuatio , gen. -onis, fr. 
punctuatus, pp. of punctuare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 



Derivative: punctuation-al , adj. 
punctuie, n., a small point. — Late L. punctulum, 
dimin. of L. punctum , ‘point’. See punctum and 
-ule. 

punctum, n., a point {anat., zool., bot.) — L. 
punctum, prop. neut. pp. of pungere, ‘to pierce', 
used as a noun. See pungent and cp. point, n. 
puncture, n„ the act of pricking, perforation. — 
L. punctura, ‘a pricking’, fr. punctus , pp. of pun- 
gere. See pungent and -ure and cp. acupuncture. 
Derivatives: puncture, tr. and intr. v., punctur- 
ation , n., punctur-ed, adj., punctur-er , n. 
pundit, n., a learned man. — Hind, pandit, fr. OI. 
panditaft, ‘learned, wise; learned man’, which is 
of uncertain origin. Cp. pandit, Pandy. 
Derivatives: pundit-ic, adj,, pundit-ic-al-ly , adv., 
pundit-ry, n. 

puneca, n., name of a fish {Dormitator maculatus). 

— Amer. Sp. puneca, fr. Sp. puho, ‘fist’, fr. L. 
pugnus, ‘fist’. See pugnacious. 

pungency, n. — Formed from next word with suff, 
-cy. 

pungent, adj., sharp, piercing. — L. pungens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of pungere, ‘to pierce, sting, 
bite’, from a nasalized form of I.-E. base *peug 
‘to stick, stab’, whence L. pugnus, ‘fist’. See 
pugnacious and cp. poignant, which is a doublet 
of pungent. Cp. also appoint, disappoint, com- 
punction, counterpane, embonpoint, expugn, ex- 
junction, expunge, impugn, inexpugnable, inter- 
punction, oppugn, point, n. and v., poniard, pun, 
puncheon, ‘a die or stamp’, puncheon, ‘a large 
cask’, punctate, punctation, punctilio, punction, 
punctual, punctum, puncture, puneca, punt, ‘to 
gamble’, punty, spontoon. 

Derivative: pungent-ly, adv. 

Punic, adj., pertaining to Carthage or the Car- 
thaginians. — L. Punicus , also Poenicus, formed 
fr. Poenus, ‘a Carthaginian’, fr. Gk. Ootvi£, 
‘Phoenician’, on the analogy of Gallicus, ‘Gallic’ 
(fr. Gallus, ‘a Gaul’). See Phoenicia and adj. suff. 
-ic and cp. next word. 

Derivative: Punic, n., the Punic language, 
puniceous, adj., purple red. — L. puniceus, fr. Pu - 
nicus, ‘Punic’. See prec. word and -eous. For 
sense development see Phoenician, 
punish, tr. and intr. v. — ME. punisshen, fr. MF. 
(= F.) puniss-, pres. part, stem of punir, ‘to 
punish’, fr. OF. punir, fr. L. punire, ‘to punish’, 
fr. archaic poenire, fr. poena, ‘penalty, punish- 
ment’. See penal and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see verbal suff. -ish. For the 
change of L. oe to u cp. Punicus, fr. Poenus (see 
Punic), munire, ‘to build a wall’, fr. earlier moe- 
nire, fr. moenia, ‘wall’. 

Derivatives: punish-able, adj., punish-abil-ity , 
n., punish-er, n., punishment (q.v.) 
punishment, tl. — ME. punisshement , fr. MF. pu- 
niss e me nt, fr. punir, fr. OF. See prec. word and 
-ment. 

punltion, n., punishment. — ME. punicion, fr. 
MF. (~ F.) p unit ion, fr. L. punltidnem, acc. of 
punitid , ‘punishment’, fr. punitus, pp. of punire. 
See punish and -ition. 

punitive, ad]., inflicting punishment. — F. punitif 
(fern, punitive ), fr. ML. punltivus, fr. L. punitus , 
pp. of punire. See punish and -ive. 

Derivatives: punitive-ly , adv., punitive-ness, n. 
punitory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. 
punitus, pp. of punire. See punish, 
punk, n., decayed wood, touchwood. — Prob. fr. 

Algonquian punk, ponk, ‘live ashes’, 
punk, n., 1) a prostitute {obsol); 2) a young 
gangster (slang). — Of uncertain origin, 
punka, punkah, n., a large curtain serving to fan a 
room. — Hind, pankhd , ‘a fan’, fr. pankh, 
‘feather, wing’, fr. OI. pakfdfr, pak$as, ‘wing, 
side, half’, which is possibly cogn. with Lett. 
paksis, ‘corner of a house’, Russ, pach, ‘flank’, 
punner, n., a rammer. — Formed fr. dial pun, ‘to 
pound, beat’, with agential suff. ~er. 
punnet, n., a small round chip basket. — Of un- 
known origin. 

punt, n., a long, narrow, flat-bottomed river boat. 

— ME. *punl, fr. OF .punt, fr. L .pont6,pontdn\s, 
‘a kind of Gallic barge, punt’, fr. pons, gen. 
ponds , ‘bridge’. See pons and cp. pontoon. 
Derivatives: punt , tr. v., to propel with a pole; 
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to carry in a punt; intr. v., to go in a punt, punt- 
er, n., punt-ist, n. 

punt, n., a point in some games of chance. — F. 
ponte, fr. Sp. punto, ‘point; point on dice or 
cards’, fr. L . punctum, ‘point’. See point, ji. 
punt, intr. v., to bet against the banker. — F. 
ponter, fr. ponte. See prec. word. 

Derivative: punt-er, n. 

punt, tr. v., to kick (the ball dropped from the 
hands) before it touches the ground; intr. v., to 
punt a ball. — Of unknown origin. 

Derivatives : punt, n., the act of punting a ball, 
punt-er, n. 

punty, n., an iron rod used for manipulating 
glass. — F. pontil , a dimin. formed fr. L. punc- 
tum, ‘point’. See point, n. 
puny, adj., 1) ( obsoi .) puisne; 2) weakly. — F. 
puind, fr. MF. puisne , ‘born afterward’, fr. OF. 
puisne , fr. puis, ‘after’, and ne, ‘born’. OF. ( = F.) 
puis derives fr. L. posted, ‘afterward’, which is 
compounded of post, ‘after’ (see post-) and ea, 
‘there’ (prop. abl. of ea, ‘she’, fern, of is, ‘he’; 
see idem). OF. ne (F. ne) derives fr. L. natus, 
pp. of nascor , nasci, ‘to be born’ ; see natal. Cp. 
puisne, which is a doublet of puny. 
pup, n., puppy, — Abbreviation of puppy. 
Derivative: pup, intr. v:, to bring forth young 
(said of a bitch). 

pupa, n., the form of insects between the stages of 
larva and imago ( entomol .) — L. pupa, ‘girl; 
doll, puppet’, fem. of pupus , ‘boy, child’, rel. to 
puer, ‘boy, child’. See puerile and cp. pupil, 
puppet, puppy. 

Derivatives: pup-al , adj., pup-ate , intr. v., pup- 
ation, n. 

pupil, n., a child or young person in school, a 
scholar; 2) (law) a minor under the care of a 
guardian. — ME. pupille, fr. MF. (— F.) pupille , 
masc., fr. L. pupillus, ‘orphan, ward’, lit. ‘little 
boy’, dimin. of pupus. See pupa and cp. next 
word. 

Derivatives: pupil(l)-age, n., pupil([)-ar , adj., 
pupil(l)-ize, intr. v., pupillary (q.v.) 
pupil, n., opening in the iris of the eye. — ME. 
pupille , ‘pupil of the eye’, fr. MF. (— F.) pupille, 
fem., fr. L. pupilla , prop, ‘a little girl’, dimin. of 
pupa; see pupa and cp. preceding word. In its 
anatomical sense, pupilla is a loan translation of 
Gk. xoprj, ‘girl; pupil of the eye’. The pupil of 
the eye was so called from the little images 
(‘puppets’), which appear in it. Cp. Plato, Alci- 
biades, 1, 133a. 

Derivative: pupil(l)-ate , adj.. 
pupillary, adj., pertaining to a pupil or scholar. — 
L. papillaris, ‘pertaining to a ward, pupillary’, 
fr. pupillus, pupilla , ‘orphan, ward’. See pupil, 
‘scholar’, and adj. suff. -ary. 
pupillary, adj., pertaining to the pupil of the eye. 
— Fr. L. pupilla , ‘pupil of the eye’. See pupil, 
‘opening in the iris of the eye’, and adj. suff. -ary. 
pupiparous, adj., giving birth to a fully developed 
larva (entomol.) — Compounded of L. pupa (see 
pupa) and -parous. 

puppet, n. — ME. popet, fr. OF. poupette , ‘pup- 
pet’, dimin. of poupe (whence F .poupee), fr. VL. 
puppa, fr. L. pupa, ‘girl; doll, puppet’. See pupa 
and -et and cp. puppy. 

Derivatives: puppet-eer , n., puppet-ism, n., 
puppet-ize, tr. v., puppet-ry, n. 
puppy, n., 1) a young dog; 2) a conceited young 
man. — ME. popi, fr. MF. poupde, popde (F. 
poupee ), ‘doll’, fr. VL. puppa, fr. L. pupa, ‘girl ; 
doll, puppet’. See puppet and cp. pup. 
Derivatives: puppy , intr. v., puppy-dom , n., 
puppy-hood , n., puppy-ism , n., puppy-ish, adj. 
pur-, pref. — AF. and E. correspondent of OF. 
por -, pur- (F. pour-), ‘for’, fr. VL .por-, fr. L. pro, 
‘before, for’. See 1st pro- and cp. purchase, 
purlieu, purport, purpresture. 

Purana, n., ancient Sanskrit writings of a legend- 
ary character. — OI. purandb, lit. ‘ancient, form- 
er’, whence ‘things of old, ancient history, leg- 
end’, fr. purd, ‘formerly, before', which is rel. 
to Avestic paro, ‘before’, and cogn. with Gk. 
itdtpoc, ‘before’, 7tp6, ‘before’, Goth, faura, OE. 
fore , ‘before’. See fore, adv., and cp. 1st and 2nd 
pro-. 

purblind, adj., l) (archaic) wholly blind; 2) partly 



blind. — Fr. earlier pure-blind, ‘completely 
blind’, a hybrid coined fr. pure (fr. F. pur, fr. L. 
purus), and blind (fr. OE. blind). 

Derivatives : purblind- ly, adv., purblind-ness , n. 
purchase, n. — ME. purchas , porchas, fr. OF. 
porchas, purchas, from the verb purchacier, por- 
chacier. See purchase, v. 

purchase, tr. v. — ME. purchasen, porckacen , fr. 
OF. porchacier, purchacier (F. pourchasser ), ‘to 
pursue eagerly’, fr. por-, pur- (see pur-) and cha- 
cier, ‘to hunt, chase’. See chase, v. 

Derivatives: purchase , n. (q.v.), purchas-able, 
adj., purchas-abil-ity , n. 

purchaser, n. — ME. purchasour, fr. AF., fr. OF., 
porchacier, purchacier. See prec. word and agen- 
tial suff. -or. 

purdah, n., curtain guarding women from public 
view in India. — Hind, and Pers. pardah, ‘veil’, 
pure, adj. — ME .pur, pure, fr. OF. (= F.) pur, fr. 
L. purus, ‘pure, clean’, which is rek to put us, 
‘clear, pur e\putare, ‘to cleanse, clean’, and cogn. 
with OI. pavate, punati, ‘purifies, cleanses’, 
putdh , ‘pure’, putib, ‘purification’, pavitar-, ‘pu- 
rifier’, Mir. ur, ‘fresh, new’, OHG. fowen, ‘to 
sift’. See putative and cp. purblind, puree, pur- 
gatory, purge, purify, depurate, expurgate. Cp. 
also pious and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: pure, adv., pure-, pref. meaning 
‘purely’, pure-ness, n. 

puree, n., mash, thick soup. — F., fr. purer, ‘to 
strain, pass through a sieve’, fr. L. purdre, ‘to 
purify’, fr. purus . See prec. word, 
purfle, tr. v., to decorate with a border of em- 
broidery. — ME. purfilen, fr. OF. porfiler, pur- 
filer, fr. VL. *profilare, fr. 1st pro- and L.filum, 
‘thread’. See file, ‘collection of papers’, and cp. 
profile. 

Derivatives: purfl-ed, adj., purfl-er, n., purfi-ing, 
n., purfl-y, adj. 

purgation, n., the act of purging. — ME. purga- 
cioun , fr. OF. purgacion (F. purgation), fr. L. 
purgationem, acc. of pur gat id, ‘a cleansing, puri- 
fying’, fr. purgatus, pp. of pur gar e. See purge and 
-ation. 

purgative, adj., tending to purge. — ME .purgatif, 
fr. MF. (= F.) purgatif (fem. purgative), fr. L. 
piirgdtivus , fr. purgatus, pp. of purgare. See 
purge and -ive and cp. compurgation. 
Derivative: purgative , n. 
purgatory, n. — ME., fr. ML. pur gator ium, prop, 
neut. of the Late L. adj. purgdtorius, ‘cleansing, 
purging’, fr. L. purgatus, pp. of purgare . See 
purge and subst. suff. -ory. 

Derivative: pur gator i-al , adj. 
purge, tr. and intr. v. — ME. purgen, fr. OF. pur- 
gier , purger (F. purger ), fr. L. purgare , ‘to 
cleanse, purify’, fr. OL. purigare , which is com- 
pounded of purus, ‘pure’, and agere, ‘to set in 
motion, drive, lead’. See agent, adj., and cp. 
spurge, expurgate. Cp. also the second element 
in litigate, navigate. 

Derivatives: purge , n.,purg-er, n., purg-ing, adj. 
and n. 

purification, n. — MF. (— F.), fr. L. purificdtid- 
nem, acc. of purificdtio, fr. purificatus , pp. of 
purificdre. See purify and -ion. 
purificatory, adj. — Late L . purificatorius, ‘tend- 
ing to purify’, fr. L. purificatus, pp. of purificdre. 
See next word and adj. suff. -ory. 
purify, tr. v., to make pure; to cleanse. — ME. 
purifien, fr. OF. (— F.) purifier, fr. L. purificdre, 
‘to make pure, purify’, which is compounded of 
purus, ‘pure’, and - ficdre , fr. facer e, ‘to make’. 
See pure and -fy. 

Derivative: purifi-er, n. 

Purim, n., name of the Jewish festival occurring 
on the 14th of the Jewish month Adar. — Heb. 
purtm, ‘lots’, pi. of pur; which is identified (in the 
Book of Esther 3 : 7, and 9 : 24) with haggoral, 
‘the lot’; perh. a loan word fr. Akkad, puru, 
buru, ‘stone, urn’, which itself is prob. a loan 
word fr. Sumeric bur. 

purine, pur in, n., a white crystalline compound 
(chem.) — Coined by the German chemist Emil 
Fischer (1852-1919) from the abbreviation of L. 
pur urn , neut. of purus, ‘clean, pure’, ML. uricum , 
‘uric acid’, and chem. suff. -ine, -in. See pure and 
uric. 



purism, n., strict adherence to purity in language. 

— F. pur is me, fr. pur, fr. L. purus. See pure and 
-ism. 

purist, n., a strict adherent of purity in language. 

— F. puriste , fr. pur. See prec. word and -ist. 
Derivatives: purist-ic, purist-ic-al, adjs. 

Puritan, n. — Lit. ‘a purifier’, formed with suff. 
-an fr. Late L. puritas. See next word. 
Derivatives: puritan-ic, puritan-ic-al, adjs., pu- 
ritan-ic-al-ly, adv., puritan-ic-al-ness, n., Puri- 
tan-ism, n., Puritan-ize , intr. and tr. v., Puritan- 
iz-er, n. 

purity, n. — ME. purete, fr. OF. purte, purete (F. 
purete), fr. Late L. puritdtem, acc. of puritas, 
‘cleanness, purity’, fr. L. purus. See pure and -ity. 
purl, n., a twisted thread of gold or silver used for 
embroidering; inversion of stitches in knitting; 
tr. and intr. v., to embroider with a thread of 
gold or silver; to invert stitches in knitting. — 
Fr. earlier pyrle, prob. fr. It. pirolare , ‘to twirl’, 
fr. pirolo, ‘a top’. See pirouette, 
purl, intr. v., to flow with a murmuring sound; 
n., a murmuring sound — Prob. of imitative 
origin. Cp. Norw . pur la, ‘to gush out’, 
purl, n., a drink of hot beer. — Perh, another 
spelling of pearl, used in the sense of ‘bubble’. 
Cp. F, perle , ‘pearled’, pp. of perler , .‘to pearl, 
form in pearls’, sucre perle , ‘boiled sugar resem- 
bling pearls’. 

purl, intr. v., to throw, spill (said of a horse); tr. 
v., to cause to purl. — Another spelling of ar- 
chaic pirl, ‘to spin, revolve’ ; prob. of imitative 
origin. Cp. .purl, ‘to flow with a murmuring 
sound’. 

Derivative: purl-er, n., a throw, spill, 
purlieu, n., part of a forest, separated from it after 
the perambulation of its boundaries (Hist, of 
Law). — ME. purlewe, fr. AF. puralee , ‘peram- 
bulation’, fr. OF. puraler, ‘to go through, per- 
ambulate’, fr. pur - (see pur-) and aler, ‘to go’. 
See alley. Purlieu was influenced in form by OF. 
(= F.) lieu, ‘place’ (see lieu). 
purlin, n., a timber resting on the principal rafter 
and supporting the common rafters. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

purloin, tr. v., to filch. — ME. purloinen, fr. AF. 
purloigner, fr. OF. porloignier, porloigner , ‘to 
prolong; to retard, delay’, fr. Late L, prolon- 
gare, ‘to lengthen, prolong’. See prolong, 
purple, n. — ME. purpel, purpul, dissimilated fr. 
purpre, purper, fr. OE. purpure, fr. L. purpura , fr. 
Gk. -rcopcpopa, ‘purple fish, purple dye, purple’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. porphyry, pur- 
pure. 

Derivatives: purple, adj. and tr. and intr. v., 
purpl-isk, adj. and n., purpl-isk-ness, n., purpl-y, 
adj. 

purport, n., bearing, tenor, meaning, intention, 
import. — ME., fr. AF., fr. OF. purport, ‘con- 
tents, tenor’, back formation fr. purporter, ‘to 
contain’, fr .pur- (see pur-) and porter, ‘to carry’. 
See port, ‘to carry’. 

purport, tr. v., to convey the meaning or intention 
of. — AF. purporter , fr. OF. See purport, n. 
purpose, n. — ME. porpos, pur pos, fr. OF. porpos, 
purpos (F. propos), fr. porposer , purposer, ‘to 
propose’. See purpose, v. 
purpose, intr. and tr. v. — ME. purposen, fr. OF. 
porposer, purposer, ‘to propose’, collateral forms 
of proposer. See propose, which is a doublet of 
purpose. 

Derivatives: purpos-ed, adj., purpose-ful, adj., 
purpose-ful-ly , adv., purpose-ful-ness,n., purpose- 
less, adj., purpose-less-ly, adv., purpose-less- 
ness , n., purpose-ly , adv., purpos-ive, adj., pur- 
pos-ive-ly, adv., purpos-ive-ness, n. 
purpresture, n., appropriation of another’s land 
(law). — ME., fr. OF. p(o)urpresture, alteration 
of p(o)urpresure, p(o)urprisure, fr. p(o)ur prise, 
prop. fem. pp. of p(o)urprendre, ‘to take to the 
detriment of another’, fr. p(o)ur - (see pur-) and 
prendre, fr. L. prendere, ‘take’. See prehensile 
and cp. prize, ‘the act of seizing’. For the ending 
see suff. -ure. 

purpura, n,, a disease characterized by purple 
patches on the skin (med.) — L., ‘purple dye’. 

See purple. 

Derivative: purpur-ic, adj. 
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purpure, n., the color purple {heraldry). — ME., 
fr. OE. purpure. See purple, 
purpureal, adj., purple. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. purpureus, ‘purple-colored, purple’, fr. 
purpura. See purple. 

purpurin, purpurine, a., a crystalline compound 
C 14 H 8 0 6 {chem.) — Formed with chem. suff.' 
-in, resp. -ine, fr. L. purpura. See purple, 
purr, intr. v. — Of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: purr , n .,purr-er, n. 
purree, n., a yellow pigment, from which Indian 
yellow is obtained. — Hind, piufi, rel. to OI. 
pitah , ‘yellow’, which is of uncertain origin, 
purse, n. — ME. purs , fr. OE. purs , lit. ‘made 
from leather’, fr. Late L. bursa , ‘leatherbag’, fr. 
Gk. |3upaa, ‘hide’. See burse and cp. words there 
referred to. For the change of p to b cp. E. gos- 
sip , fr. ME. gossib (see gossip and sib). 
Derivatives: purse , tr. v., purs-ed, purse-ful , 
adjs., purs-er, n. 

purslane, n., name of a plant. — ME. purcelane , 
purslane , fr. MF. porcelaine, pourcelaine, formed 
— with change of suff. — fr. L. porcildca, a var. 
of portulaca , ‘purslane’, which derives fr. por- 
tula , ‘a little door’, dimin, of porta , ‘gate, door’ 
(see port, ‘gate’) ; so called because its seed-case 
is provided with a small covering serving as a 
‘door’ for the seeds. Cp. Portulaca. 
pursuance, n. — Formed fr. pursue with suff. 
-ance. 

pursuant, adj., carrying out, following; according. 
— ME., fr. MF. porsuiant, pres. part, of 
porsuir. See pursue and cp. pursuivant, 
pursue, tr. and intrv. v. — ME. pursuen , fr. AF. 
pursuer, fr. OF. porsuir, a collateral from of 
porsivre (F. poursuivre), fr. VL. prosequere , for 
L. prosequi , ‘to follow, pursue’. See pur- and 
sue and cp. prosecute. 

Derivatives: pursu-able , adj., pursu-al, n., pur- 
suance (q.v.), pursuant (q.v.), pursu-er , n. 
pursuit, n. — ME., fr. AF. purseute, fr. OF. por- 
suite (F. poursuite ), prop. fern. pp. of porsuir. 
See pursue. 

pursuivant, n., 1) an officer ranking below a her- 
ald; 2) a follower, attendant. — ME. pursevant, 
fr. OF. porsuiant , porsivant (F. poursuivant), 
pres, part, of porsuir , porsivre, ‘to pursue’. See 
pursue and cp. pursuant. 

pursy, adj., stout, puffy. — ME. purseyf, fr. AF. 
porsif (whence also earlier E. pursive), fr. OF. 
polsif (F. poussif ), fr. polser (F. pousser ), ‘to 
push, to breathe with difficulty’, fr. L. pulsare, 
‘to push, beat, strike’, freq. of pellere (pp. pul- 
sus), ‘to beat, strike, knock, push, drive’. See 
pulse, ‘throb’, and cp. push. 

Derivative: pursi-ness , n. 
pursy, adj., pursed, wrinkled up, puckered. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -y fr. purse, v. See purse, 
purtenance, n., an appurtenance. — ME. pur - 
tenaunce, lit. ‘that which pertains (to some- 
thing)’, alter, (pro b. due to the change of suff.per- 
to pur-) of MF. partenance, pertinence. See pur- 
and pertinence and cp. appurtenance, 
purulence, purulency, n., quality of being puru- 
lent. — Formed from next word with suff. -ce, 
resp. -cy. 

purulent, adj., consisting of, or resembling, pus. 
— L. purulentus , ‘festering, mattery’, fr. pus , 
gen. piiris, ‘matter, pus’. See pus and -ulent. 
Derivative: purulent-ly , adv. 
purusha, n., the original man, the soul of universe 
{Hinduism) — OI. puru$ah, ‘man’, of uncertain 
origin. 

purvey, tr. v., to supply (food or provisions); 
intr. v., to make provision, prepare. — ME. 
porveien , purveien, fr. AF. porveire, purveire, fr. 
OF. porveeir , porveoir (F. pourvoir ), ‘to provide’, 
fr. L. providers. See provide. For the pref. see 
pur-. 

purveyance, n. — ME. porveance, purveiaunce, fr. 
OF. porveance, purveance, fr. porveeir, porveoir. 
See prec. word and -ance. 
purveyor, n. — - ME. purveour, fr. OF. porveor , 
purveor. See purvey and agential suff. -or. 
purview, n., 1) the body of an act or bill; 2) scope, 
range. — AF. purveu, fr. OF .porveii (F .pourvu), 
‘provided’, pp. of OF. porveier (F .pourvoir), ‘to 
provide’ (see purvey, provide). AF. purveu oc- 



curred esp. in the legal phrases purveu est, ‘it is 
provided’, and purveu que, ‘provided that’, 
whence the substantial use of E. purview in the 
sense of ‘proviso, provision’, 
purwannah, n., an order; a royal letter or grant 
{Anglo-Indian). — Hind, parwanah , fr. Pers. 
parwanah, ‘order’. 

pus, n., yellowish matter produced by an infec- 
tion. — L. pus , ‘viscous matter, pus’, rel. to 
putere, ‘to stink, be rotten’, puter, putridus, 
‘foul, rotten’, fr. I.-E. base *pu-, ‘to rot, stink’, 
whence also OI. puyati , ‘rots, stinks’, putih, 
‘stinking, foul’, Gk. miov, 7r0ov, ‘discharge from 
a sore; matter’, Tru&etv, ‘to cause to rot’, Goth. 
fills, OE .ful, ‘foul’. See foul, adj., and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Puseyism, n., another name for Oxford Tractar- 
ianism, mostly used contemptuously. — Named 
after one of the leaders, E. Bouverie Pusey 
(1800-82). For the ending see suff. -ism. 
Puseyite, n., a Tractarian. — See prec. word and 
subst. suff. -ite. 

push, tr. and intr. v. — ME. posshen, pusshen , fr. 
OF. polser, poulser (F. pousser ), earlier poulser, 
fr. L. pulsare, ‘to push, beat, strike’, freq. of 
pellere (pp. pulsus ), ‘to beat, strike, knock, 
push, drive’. See pulse, ‘throb’ and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also pousse-cafe, poussette, 
repousse. 

Derivatives : push, n., push-able, adj., push-er, n., 
push-ful, adj., push-ful-ly, adv., push-ful-ness, n., 
push-ing, adj. and n., push-ing-ly , adv., push- 
ing -ness, n. 

pusillanimity, n., cowardliness; faintheartedness. 
— ME. pusillanimite, fr. MF. (= F. pusillani- 
mity ), fr. Eccles. L. pusillanimitdtem, acc. of pu- 
sillanimitds , ‘faintheartedness’, fr. pusillanimis . 
See next word and -ity. 

pusillanimous, adj., cowardly; fainthearted. — 
Eccles. L. pusillanimis, ‘fainthearted’, fr. L. 
pusillus, ‘very small’, and animus, ‘mind’. The 
first element is a dimin. of OL. pusus , ‘boy’, 
which is rel to L. puer, ‘boy, child’ ; see puerile. 
For the second element see animus, for the 
ending see -ous. 

Derivatives: pusillanimous-ly , adv., pusillani- 
mous- ness, n. 

puss, n., a cat. — Imitative of the spitting of a 
cat. — Cp. Du. poes, Norw. puse, Ir. and Gael. 
pus. Alb .piso, Knman. pisicd, T am il pusie, pusei, 
‘cat’. 

pussy, n., a pet name for a cat. — Dimin. of puss. 

For the ending see dimin suff. -y. 
pussyfoot, intr. v., to move stealthily. — The 
proper meaning is ‘to tread stealthily like a cat’. 
See pussy and foot. 

pustulant, adj., producing pustules. — Late L. 
pustuldns , gen. -antis, pres. part, of pustulare. 
See next word and -ant. 

pustulate, tr. v., to form into pustules; intr. v., 
to form pustules. — Late L. pustulatus , pp. of 
pustulare , ‘to blister, cause blisters’, fr. L. pus- 
tula. See pustule and verbal suff. -ate. 
pustulate, adj., covered with pustules. — Late L. 
pustulatus. See pustulate, v. 

pustulation, n. — Late L. pustuldtid, gen. -onis, ‘a 
breaking out into pustules’, fr. pustulatus , pp. of 
pustulare. See pustulate, v., and -ion. 
pustule, n. — ME., fr. L pustula, ‘blister, pimple, 
pustule’, from the I.-E. imitative base *pu-, 
*phu~, ‘to blow, swell’, whence also OI. pupphu- 
sah , ‘lung’, phut-karoti , ‘blows, shouts’, Gk. 
<poaa, ‘pair of bellows; breath, blast, wind, 
bubble’, <pGaav, ‘to blow’, Lith . puciii, pusti, ‘to 
blow, swell’, Lith. pusie, Lett, puslis , ‘bladder’, 
Lett, pusma, ‘breath’, OSlav. puchati, ‘to blow’, 
ON. fjukt ‘snowstorm’. Cp. Physalia, Physeter, 
emphysema. Cp. also prepuce, for the ending 
see suff. -ule. 

Derivative: pustul-ar, adj. 
put, tr. and intr. v. — ME. puten, putten , fr. OE. 
putian, a collateral form of potian, ‘to push, 
throw’, rel. to MDu. pote, ‘scion, plant’, Du. 
poten, ‘to plant’, Dan putte , ‘to put’, Icel. pota, 
‘to poke’. The original sense of all these words 
was ‘to push, thrust’. Cp. potter, ‘to dawdle’. 
Cp. also putt. 

Derivatives: put, n., putt-er , n., putt-ing, verbal 



n. 

putamen, n., the hard stone of certain soft-fleshed 
fruits, such as peach, plum, cherry {bot.) — L. 
putamen, gen. -inis, ‘that which falls off in trim- 
ming or pruning, clippings, waste; shell, peel’, 
fr. putdre, ‘to trim, prune, lop, clean, cleanse’. 
See putative. For the ending see suff. -men. 
putaminous, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
putamen, gen. -inis. See prec. word, 
putanism, n., harlotry, prostitution. — F. puta- 
nisme , fr. putain, ‘harlot’, fr. OF. pute, prop, 
fem. of the adj. put, ‘dirty, bad’, orig. ‘rotten, 
foul’, fr. L. putidus, fr. putere, ‘to stink’. Cp. 
OProven?. put, ‘bad’, and puta, putan , ‘harlot’, 
and see pus and -ism. Cp. also putois. 
putative, adj., presumed; reputed. — ME., fr. 
Late L. putdtivus, fr. L. put at us, pp. of putdre, 
‘to trim, prune, lop, clean, cleanse; to think 
over, consider, reckon, count’, which is prob. 
rel. to puteus, ‘well, pit’ (lit. ‘a hole cut'), and to 
pavire, ‘to beat, ram, tread down’. Cp. compute, 
count, ‘to reckon’, deputy, dispute, impute, re- 
pute. Cp. also pit, putamen, puteal, amputate. 
Cp. also pave. Cp. also pure. For the ending of 
putative see suff. -ive. For the sense develop- 
ment of L. putdre cp. L. caedere, ‘to cut, lop, 
cut down’, whence decidere, ‘to cut off; to 
decide’. 

Derivative: putative-ly, adv. 
puteal, n., a curb round the mouth of a well 
{archit.) — L., fr. puteus , ‘a well’. See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -al and cp. pit. Cp. also pozzolana. 
putid, adj., rotten. — L. putidus, fr. putere , ‘to 
stink, be rotten’. See pus. 

Derivatives: putoid-ly , adv., put id- ness, n. 
putlog, n., a horizontal piece of timber in 
scaffolding. — Prob. compounded of the verb 
put and log, ‘a heavy piece of wood’. 

Derivative: putlog , tr. v. 

putois, n., a brush used in decorating pottery. — 
F. putois , ‘polecat’, fr. OF. put, ‘stinking, rot- 
ten’, fr. L. putere (see putanism); so called 
because orig. made of polecat’s hair. 

Putorius, n., a subgenus of mammals of the mus- 
teline family including the polecats {zool.) 
ModL., fr. L. putor, ‘a foul smell, stench’, from 
the stem of putere , ‘to stink’. See pus and cp. 
putois, putanism. 

putrefacient, adj., putrefactive. — L. putrefaciens , 
gen. - entis , pres. part, of putrefacere. See putre- 
factive and -ent. 

putrefaction, n. — ME. putrefaccion , fr. L. putre- 
factio, gen. - onis , fr. putrefactus, pp. of putre- 
facere. See next word and -ion. 
putrefactive, adj., putrefying. — MF. (= F.) 
putrefactif (fem. putrefactive ), fr. L. putrefactus, 
pp. of putrefacere, ‘to make rotten’, which is 
compounded of putrere , ‘to be rotten’, and 
facer e, ‘to make, do’. See putrid, fact and -ive. 
putrefy, tr. v., to make rotten; intr. v., to become 
rotten. — ME. putrefien, fr. MF. ( = F.) putri- 
fier , fr. L. putrefacere. See prec. word and -fy. 
Derivative : putrefi-er, n. 

putrescence, also putrescency, n., state of being 
putrescent. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

putrescent, adj., becoming putrid. — L. putre- 
scens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of putrescere, ‘to 
become rotten, to molder, decay’, inchoative of 
putrere , ‘to be rotten’. See putrid and -escent. 
putrescihle, adj., capable of becoming putrid. — 
Formed with suff. -ible fr. L. putrescere. See 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: putrescihle, n., putrescibil-ity, n, 
putrescine, n., a crystalline ptomaine found in pu- 
trid animal food {biochem.) — Formed with 
chejn. suff. -ine fr. L. putrescere. See putrescent, 
putrid, adj., rotten, decayed. — L. putridus, fr. 
putrere , ‘to be rotten’, fr. puter, ‘rotten’, fr. 
putere , ‘to be rotten’, which is rel. to pus, gen. 
piiris, ‘pus, matter’. See pus and 1st suff. -id and 
cp. putanism, putid, putois, Putorius. Cp. also 
olla podrida and potpourri. 

Derivatives: putrid-ity, n., putrid-ly , adv., pu- 
tr id- ness, n. 

Putsch, n., revolt, riot. — G., a Swiss dialect 
word, lit. meaning ‘thrust, shock’ ; of imitative 
origin. 
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putt, n., the act of hitting the ball into the hole 
{golf); putt, tr. v., to hit (the ball) into the hole; 
intr. v., to play a putt. — From the verb put. 
Derivatives : putt-er, n., puttying, n. 
puttee, puttie, n., strip of cloth worn as a gaiter. 
— Hind, patti, ‘strip of cloth, bandage’, fr. OI. 
pattah r, of s.m. 

Derivative : puttee , puttie, tr. v. 
putti, n. pi, figures of naked Cupids. — It., pi. 
of putto, ‘a small boy’, fr. L. putus , ‘boy’, which 
is rel. to puer , ‘boy’. See puerile, 
putty, n. — Fr. F. potee, ‘potful ; putty’, fr. pot , 
‘pot’. Cp. F. potfe detain, ‘putty powder’, and 
see pot, ‘vessel’. 

Derivative: putti-er , n. 

puy, n., a hill of volcanic origin. — F., fr. L. po- 
dium, ‘a height, balcony’, prop, ‘support’, fr. 
Gk. 7t6Stov, dimin. of 7rod<;, gen. rroSot;, ‘foot*. 
See podium. 

puzzle, n. — Of uncertain origin; possibly aphet- 
ic for opposal, in the sense of ‘question, prob- 
lem’. Cp. pose, ‘to puzzle’. 

Derivatives: puzzle , tr. and intr. v., puzzl-ed, 
adj., puzzl-ed-ly , adv., puzzl-ed-ness, n., puzzle- 
dom , n., puzzle-ment, n., puzzl-er , n., puzzl-ing , 
adj., puzzl-ing-ly , adv., puzzl-ing-ness, n. 
puzzolana, n. — See pozzolana. 
py-, form of pyo- before a vowel. 

Pyanepsia, n. pi., a festival in honor of Apollo 
held on the 7th of the month Pyanepsion {Greek 
religion ). — Gk. Huavi^ta (pi.), lit. ‘the feast of 
cooking beans’, fr. miavoc;, ‘bean’, which is of 
uncertain origin’ and Ityetv, ‘to boil, cook’, 
which is cogn. with Arm. ep'em, I cook’; so 
called because at this festival a dish of pulse was 
offered to Apollo. 

Pyanepsion, n., the 4th month of the Attic Greek 
calendar (corresponding to October-Novem- 
ber). — Gk. Iluave^tciv, fr. Iluav^^ta. See prec. 
word. 

pycn-, form of pycno- before a vowel. 
Pycanthemum, n., a genus of plants, the moun- 
tain mint ( bot .) — ModL., compounded of 
pycn- and Gk. #v#epov, ‘flower’, fr. <5tvDo<;, 
‘flower’. See anther. 

pycnidium, n., a spore-bearing receptacle occur- 
ring in certain fungi {bot.) — ModL., formed fr. 
Gk. m>xv6<; (see pycno-) and suff. -idium. 
Derivative : pycnidi-al , adj. 
pycno-, before a vowel pycn-, combining form 
meaning ‘close, thick, dense’, as in pycnometer . 

— Gk. 7ruxvo-, TTuxv-, fr. ttuxvo?, ‘close, solid, 
thick, dense’, fr. ttuxoc, ‘thickly, solidly* (whence 
7 tuxa£etv, ‘to crowd together, condense’), which 
-is cogn. with Avestic pusd-, ‘headband’. Alb. 
pub, ‘I kiss’, prop. ‘I embrace*; not rel. to 
‘with the clenched fist’. Cp. pyknic. 

pycnometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
density of liquids or solids. — Compounded of 
pycno- and Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

pycnostyle, adj., having columns arranged closely 
together (arch.) — L. pycnostylos, fr. Gk. 7cux- 
v6aTGXo<;, ‘close-columned’, fr. m>xv6<; (see 
pycno-) and cttuao;, ‘column’. See style, ‘gno- 
mon’. 

pyel-, form of pyelo- before a vowel, 
pyelitis, n., inflammation of the pelvis of the 
kidney (med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. 
-itis fr. Gk. mieXcx;. See next word, 
pyelo-, before a vowel pyel-, combining form de- 
noting the pelvis of the kidney. — Gk. ttueXo-, 
rnieX-, fr.ir0eXo£, ‘basin, trough, vat’, dissimilat- 
ed fr. *7tXijeXo(;, which is rel. to ttXuvelv, ‘to 
wash, clean’, fr. I.-E. base *pleu-, ‘to flow, 
swim’, whence also uX^eiv, ‘to swim’, L. pluvia , 
‘rain’. See flow and cp. pluvial, 
pyemia, pyaemia, n., a form of blood poisoning 
{med.) — Medical L., fr. F. pyoimie, which was 
coined by the French physician Pierre-Adolphe 
Piorry (1794-1879), fr. Gk. miov or m>ov, ‘pus’, 
and aTjza, ‘blood’. See pyo, hemal and 1st -ia. 
Derivative: py{a)em-ic, adj. 
pyg-, form of pygo- before a vowel, 
pygal, adj., ^Srtaining to the region of the rump. 

— Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. 

‘rump’, which is of uncertain origin, Cp. 
pygidium. 



pygarg, n. ( obsol. ), 1) a kind of antelope, proo. 
the addax; 2) the osprey. — L. pygargus, fr. Gk. 
TToyapyos, ‘white rump’, which is compounded 
of ‘rump’ (see prec. word), and 6cpyoc, 

‘white’. See argent. 

pygidium, n., the posterior part of the body, esp. 
in insects ( zool .) — ModL., formed fr. Gk. 
7ruYt$iov, dimin. of TruyV), ‘rump’. See pygal and 
-idium. 

Derivative: pygidi-al , adj. 
pygmaean, pygmean, adj., pygmy. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. pygmaeus. See next word, 
pygmy, n., one of a fabulous race of dwarfs in 
Greek mythol. ; a dwarf. — L. pygmaeus, fr. Gk, 
TruYjxatoi;, lit. ‘a 7u>y[jrij tali’, fr. 7toYPh ‘fist; 
the measure of the distance from the elbow to 
the knuckles’, rel. to ttuH, ‘with clenched fist’, 
and cogn. with L. pugnus, ‘fist’. See pugnacious 
and cp. pugilism. 

pygo-, before a vowel pyg-, combining form de- 
noting the rump. — Gk. 7ri3yo-, Ttuy-, fr. 
‘rump*. See pygal. 

pyic, adj., pertaining to pus. — Formed with adj. 

suff. -ic fr. Gk. 7ruov or ttuov, ‘pus’. See pyo-. 
pyjamas, n. pi. — See pajamas, 
pyknic, adj., fat, plump. — Formed with suff. 
-ic fr. Gk. 7cuxvos, ‘close, thick, dense’. See 
pycno-. 

pyle-, before a vowel pyl-, combining form denot- 
ing the portal vein. — Gk. ttuXy]-, tco X-, fr. 
ttuXy], ‘gate’. See pylon. 

pylic, adj., pertaining to the portal vein. — See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
pylon, n., the gateway to a temple in ancient 
Egypt- — Gk. mjXciv, ‘gateway to a temple or 
another building’, fr. 7cdXvj, ‘gate’, which is of 
uncertain origin. Cp. pyle-, pylorus, propylaeum, 
tetr a pylon. 

pyloro,- before a vowel pylor combining form 
denoting the pylorus. — See next word, 
pylorus, n., the lower orifice of the stomach 
{anat.) — Late L., fr. Gk. TtuXcopit;, ‘gatekeeper’, 
which is compounded of ttuXt), ‘gate’, and 
-c*jp6<;, ‘watcher, guardian’, lit, ‘seer’, fr. opav, 
‘to see’, but influenced in form by coca, ‘care, 
heed’; see pylon and ware, ‘alert’. Galen called 
the lower orifice of the stomach <rrev6r»j5, lit. 
‘narrowness’, but compared it with the gate- 
keeper, TruXoJpot;, whence its name in modern 
anatomy. 

Derivative: pylor-ic, adj. 
pyo-, before a vowel py-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘pus’. — Gk. TCUO-, 7ru-, fr. miov or 
m>ov. ‘pus’, which is rel. to ttu&eiv, ‘to rot’, and 
cogn. with L. pus , ‘viscous matter, pus’, putere, 
‘to be rotten’. See pus and cp. Pythium. 
pyogenesis, n., the formation of pus {med.) — 
Medical L., compounded of pyo- and Gk. 
Y^veocg, ‘origin, source, birth, race, descent’. 
See genesis. 

pyogenic, pyogenetic, adj. — See prec. word and 
-genic, resp. -genetic. 

pyoid, adj., resembling pus. — Gk. 7ruo 
compounded of rciiov or rruov, ‘pus’ and 
‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. See pyo- and -oid. 
pyorrhea, pyorrhoea, n., a discharge of pus {med.) 
— Medical L., compounded of pyo- and -rrhea. 
Derivative: pyorrhe-al, adj. 
pyosis, n., suppuration ( pathol .) — Medical L., 
formed with suff. -osis fr. Gk. iruov or m3ov, 
‘pus’. See pyo-. 

pyr-, form of pyro- before a vowel. 

Pyracantha, n. pi., a genus of thorny shrubs of 
the apple family {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. rupd- 
xocv&a, name of a shrub, compounded of Gk. 
mip, ‘fire’ and dxav&oc, ‘thorn, thorny plant’. 
See pyre and acantha. 

pyralidid, pyralid, adj., pertaining to the family 
Pyralididae. — See next word. 

Pyralididae, n. pi., a family of moths (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -ideae fr. Gk. 7rupaXl<;, 
TCupaXXlg, name of an insect, fr. 7iup, ‘fire’ (see 
pyre); so called because it was supposed to be 
able to live in fire. 

pyramid, n. — L. pyr amis, gen." - idis , fr. Gk. 
m>pocpt;, gen which was prob. formed 

through metathesis fr. OEgyptian pimar. 
Derivatives : pyramid, intr. and tr. v., pyramid- 



al, adj., pyramid-al-ly, adv., pyramid-wise , adv. 
pyran, n., an isomeric cyclic compound, C 6 H^O 
(chem.) — Abbreviation of pyrokoman. See 

pyrone. 

pyrargyrite, n., a sulfide of antimony and silver, 
Ag 3 SbS 3 {mineral.) — Compounded of Gk. mip, 
‘fire’, dpyupoi;, ‘silver’ and subst. suff -ite. See 
pyr- and argent. 

pyre, n. — L. pyra , fr. Gk. Ttupd, ‘funeral pyre’, 
fr. Jrup, gen. ^upo?, ‘fire’, which is cogn. with 
OE. fyr, etc., ‘fire’. See fire and cp. antipyrin, 
apyretic, apyrexia, empyreal, erapyreuma, pyri- 
tes, pyrosis, pyrrhic, adj., pyrrho-, pyrrole. Cp. 
L. burrus, ‘red’, fr. Gk. rrupp6<;, ‘flame-colored, 
yellowish red', which is assimilated fr. *m>pa6<;, 
fr. itup, ‘fire’; see Borachio, burrito, burro, 
sbirro. (The change of Greek tv to Latin b is 
prob. due to Etruscan influence; cp. box , ‘the 
tree’). 

pyrene, n., a white hydrocarbon, C 16 Hi 0 . — 
Formed with suff. -ene fr. Gk. rrup, ‘fire’. See 

pyre. 

pyrene, n., the stone of a drupelet. — Gk. TrOpTjv, 
‘stone of a fruit’, rel. to m>p6c;, ‘corn, wheat’, 
and cogn. with OE. fyrs, ‘furze’. See furze and 
cp. the second element in Agropyron, Diospyros, 
Fagopyrum, Melampyrum. 
pyreno-, before a vowel pyren-, combining form 
meaning ‘stone of a fruit’, as in pyrenoid \ Pyre- 
nomycetes. — Gk. Ttuprjvo-, 7rup7)v-, fr. irup^jv, 
gen. 7ruprjvo<;. See prec. word, 
pyrenoid, adj., resembling a fruit stone. — Com- 
pounded of pyreno- and Gk. -oetSYji;, ‘like’, fr. 
eT$o<;, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Pyrenomycetes, n. pi., a class of fungi (hot.) — 
ModL., compounded of pyreno- and Gk. 
[xuxTjq, gen. niixvjTo?, ‘fungus’. See -mycetes. 
Pyrethrum, n., a genus of plants ; the chrysanthe- 
mum {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. Ttupe&pov, ‘th6 
feverfew’, fr. wop, ‘fire’; see pyre and cp. next 
word ; so called because of its medicinal quali- 
ties. For sense development cp. feverfew. Cp. 
pellitory, ‘pyrethrum’. 

pyretic, adj., pertaining to fever; feverish {med.) 

— Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. 7rupeToc;, 
‘burning heat, fever’, fr. rcup, ‘fire’. See pyre. 

pyreto-. combining form meaning ‘fever’, as in 
pyretology. — Gk. nrupsTo-, fr. 7rupET6<;. See 
prec. word. 

pyretology, n., that branch of medicine which 
treats of fever. — Lit. ‘the study of fever’, fr. 
pyreto- and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -Xoyoc, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner), one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivative: pyretolog-ist , n. 
pyretotherapy, n., the treatment of disease by the 
artificial induction of fever. — See pyreto- and 
therapy. 

Pyrex, n., a type of glass resisting to heat. — A 
coined trade name. 

pyrexia, n,, fever (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
7cupeoaetv, fut. m>p l^ta, ‘to be feverish’, fr. 
Ttupexbc;, ‘fever’. See pyreto- and 1st -ia. 
Derivatives : pyrexi-al , pyrex-ic , pyrex-ic-al, 
adjs. 

pyrgeometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
radiation from the earth. — Coined fr. Gk. nup, 
‘fire’, yJj, ‘the earth’ and piTpov, ‘measure’. See 
pyre, geo- and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
pyrheliometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
solar radiation. — Coined fr. Gk. trop, ‘fire’, 
ifjXto^, ‘sun’ and piTpov, ‘measure’. See pyre, 
helio- and -meter. 

pyridine, n., a liquid obtained by distillation of 
coal tar and bone oil, C 6 H 6 N {chem.) — Coined 
fr. Gk. icup, ‘fire’ (see pyre), and suff. -idine. 
pyriform, adj., pear-shaped. — ML. pyriformis, 
fr. ML. pyrum, for L. pirum, ‘pear’, and L. 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See pear and form, n. 
pyrite, n., a metallic iron disulfide, FeS a {mineral.) 

— See next word. 

pyrites, n,, any of various metallic sulfides. — L., 
fr. Gk. TTUpiTY)?, ‘of fire’, in 7rupfT7)? Xt&oq, 
‘firestone, a stone that strikes fire’, fr. m3p, ‘fire’. 
See pyre and subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivatives: pyrit-ic , pyrit-ic-al, adjs. 
pyritiferous, adj., containing pyrites. — See prec. 
word and -ferous. 
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pyro-, before a vowel pyr-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘fire'. — Gk. mjpo-, mjp-,fr. itup, gen.7tup6g, 
‘fire’. See pyre. 

pyrochemical, adj., pertaining to chemical changes 
caused by high temperature. — Compounded 
of pyro- and chemical. 

Derivative: pyrockemical-ly , adv. 
pyrogallol, n., a crystalline poisonous compound, 
C„H 4 (OH) a ( chem .) — Coined fr. pyrogallic 
{acid) and suff. -ol; so called because first pre- 
pared (by Scheie in 1786) by heating gallic acid. 
See pyro- and gallic. 

pyrogenic, adj., producing heat or fever. — Com- 
pounded of pyro- and -genic, 
pyrography, n., the process of producing a design 
on wood with a hot iron. — Lit. ‘writing with 
fire 1 , fr. pyro- and Gk. -Ypa<pta, fr. ypatpetv, ‘to 
write’. See -graphy. 

Derivatives: pyrograph-er , n., pyrograph-ic, adj. 
Pyrola, n.» a genus of plants, the wintergreen 
{bot.) — ModL., a dimin. formed fr. Pyrus (q.v.) 
Pyrolaceae, n. pi., a family of trees {bot.) — 
Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
pyroiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous, 
pyrolatry, n., fire worship. — Compounded of 
pyro- and Gk. -Aaxpeia, -Xarpia, fr. Xarpeia, 
‘worship’. See -latry. 

pyroligneous, adj., obtained by dry distillation 
from wood. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. m/p, 
gen. Tcopog, ‘fire’, and L. lignum, ‘wood’. See 
pyre and ligneous. 

pyrology, n., the study of heat. — Compounded 
of pyro- and Gk. -Xo^ta, fr. -A6yog, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: pyrolog-ic-al , adj pyrolog-ist, n. 
pyrolusite, n., manganese dioxide, MnO z ( mine- 
ral .) — G. Pyrolusit, compounded of pyro- and 
Gk. Xoueiv, ‘to wash', which is cogn. with L. 
lavdre , ‘to wash' (see lave) ; so called because it 
is used as glass soap. The ending - it goes back 
to Gk. -It y\q ; see subst. suff. -ite. 
pyrolysis, n., decomposition by heat {chem.) — 
Compounded of pyro- and Gk. X6ou;, ‘loosing, 
releasing’. See -lysis. 

pyrolytic, adj., pertaining to pyrolysis. — Com- 
pounded of pyro- and Gk. -Ximx6g, fr. XuxixAg, 
‘able to loose, loosing’. See -lytic and cp. prec. 
word. 

pyromancy, n., divination by fire. — ME. piro- 
rnancie, fr. OF. (= F.) piromancie, fr. Late L. 
pyromantia, fr. Gk. 7rupo(j.avxeLa, fr. Ttup, gen. 
rcopog, ‘fire’, and p.txvxeta, ‘divination’. See 
pyro- and -mancy. 

pyromania, n., a morbid tendency to set things on 
fire. — Compounded of pyro- and Gk. [xavla, 
‘madness, frenzy’. See mania, 
pyromaniac, n. — Compounded of pyro- and 
ML. maniacus. See maniac. 

Derivative: pyromaniac-al , adj. 
pyrometer, n., an instrument for measuring high 
temperatures. — Coined by the Dutch physicist 
Pieter van Musschenbroek (1622-1761) fr. Gk. 
■nop, gen. -rcupog, ‘fire’, and pixpov, ‘measure’. 
See pyro- and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
Derivatives : pyrometr-ic-al , adj., pyrometr-y, n. 
pyrone, n., a cyclic compound C 5 H 4 0 2 (cAe , m.) — 
Abbreviation of pyrokoman , a word coined fr. 
pyro- and Gk. xo£jlocv, ‘to let the hair grow long', 
fr. xo[xy), ‘hair, foliage, tail of a comet’. See 
coma, ‘a tuft of hairs’. 

pyrope,n., a variety of deep, fiery red garnet {min- 
eral.) — ME. pirope , fr. OF. pirope (F. pyr ope), 
L. pyropus, fr. Gk. TruptetT^C, lit. ‘fiery eye’, 
compounded of mip, ‘fire’ and gen. d>7rog, 
‘eye’. See pyro- and -opia. 
pyro phobia, n., a morbid fear of fire (med.) — 
Medical L., compounded of pyro- and -phobia, 
pyrophoric, pyrophorous, adj., igniting spontane- 
ously. — Lit. ‘fire-bearing’, fr. Gk. TCupCKpopog, 
fr. Tcop, gen. 7top6g, ‘fire’, and -q>6pog, ‘bearing’. 
See pyre, -phore and -ic, resp. -ous. 
pyrophorus, n., any substance that ignites spon- 
taneously. — ModL. See prec. word, 
pyrophotometer, n., an instrument for measuring 



very high temperatures. — Compounded of 
pyro- and photometer. 

pyrosis, n., heartburn {med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. 7Tupaj(TLt;, ‘a burning’, fr. 7rupoov, ‘to burn’, 
fr. wop, ‘fire’. See pyre and -osis. 
pyrostat, n., a thermostat, esp, one for high tem- 
peratures. — Coined fr. pyro- and - stat , on anal- 
ogy of thermostat (q.v.) 

pyrotechnic, pyrotechnical, adj., pertaining to fire- 
works. — Compounded of pyro- and Gk. xe^- 
vlx6i;, ‘made by art’, fr. Tiyyri, ‘art’. See tech- 
nic, resp. also adj. suff. -al. 
pyrotechnics, n., the art of making fireworks. — 
See prec. word and -ics. 

pyrotechny, n., pyrotechnics. — See prec. word 
and -y (representing Gk. -ta). 
pyrotic, adj., caustic. — Gk. 7u>pwxtx6?, ‘per- 
taining to burning’, fr. irupouv, ‘to burn’, fr. 
Trup, ‘fire’. See pyre and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: pyro tic, n. 

pyrotoxin, n., a toxin causing fever {med.) — 
Coined fr. pyro- and toxin, 
pyroxene, n., a mineral composed especially of 
calcium and magnesium {mineral.) — F. pyro- 
xene , coined by the French mineralogist Abbd 
Ren6 Just Haiiy (1745-1822) in 1796 fr. Gk. rrup, 
‘fire’, and££vog, ‘stranger’ (see pyro- and xeno-); 
he so called it from the erroneous notion that 
the mineral does not occur in igneous rocks, 
pyroxenite, n., an igneous rock containing pyro- 
xene, but without olivine (petrogr.) — Formed 
fr. prec. word with subst. suff. -ite. 
pyroxylin, also pyroxyline, n., a cellulose nitrate 
mixture (chem.) — F. pyroxyline , coined by the 
French chemist Th6ophile-Jules Pelouze (1807- 
67) in 1836 fr. pyro-, Gk. cuAov, ‘wood’ (see 
xylo-), and chem. suff. -ine. 
pyrrh-, form of pyrrho- before a vowel, 
pyrrhic, n., an old Greek war dance. — L. pyr- 
rhicha, fr. Gk. Trupptx^ (scil. opx'qmg), name of 
an old Greek war dance, so called after IIup- 
pt^ot;, the inventor of this dance. The name 
Ilopptxo? lit. means ‘reddish’, fr. m>pp6g, 
‘flame-colored’ ; see pyrrho- and -ic. 
pyrrhic, adj., pertaining to the pyrrhic dance. — 
L. pyrrhichius, fr. Gk. TiupptxioC, fr. TCupplx^- 
See prec. word. 

pyrrhic, n., a foot of two short syllables (prosody) 
— Fr. L. pyrrhichius { pes ), fr. Gk. 7tuppix«-og 
(rcoug), ‘pyrrhic measure or foot’, prop, ‘the 
measure of the pyrrhic dance’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: pyrrhic , adj., pertaining to the pyr- 
rhic foot. 

Pyrrhic, adj., pertaining to Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
rus. — Fr. L. Pyrrhicus, fr. Gk. Iluppt.xog, fr. 
ITuppo?, ‘Pyrrhus’. — Pyrrhic victory is a vic- 
tory gained at a ruinous cost; so called in allu- 
sion to the victory of Pyrrhus over the Romans 
at Heraclea (279 B.C.E.) 
pyrrho-, before a vowel pyrrh-, combining form 
meaning ‘red’. — Gk. 7uuppo-, fr. Tropp6g (for 
*7rupa6g }, ‘reddish, red’, lit. ‘flame-colored’, fr. 
7cup, ‘fire’. See pyre and cp. pyrrhic, adj. Cp. 
also burro, sbirro. 

Pyrrhonic, adj., pertaining to Pyrrhonism. — L. 
Pyrrhoneus, fr. Pyrrho, fr. Gk. Iluppwv, a 
philosopher of Elis. See next word. For the 
ending see adj. suff. -ic. 

Pyrrhonism, n., the sceptical system of phil- 
osophy founded by Pyrrho of Elis (about 360- 
275 B.C.E.) See prec. word and -ism. 

Pyrrhonist, n., an adherent of Pyrrhonism. — See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: Pyrrhonist -ic, adj. 
pyrrhotite, also pyrrhotine, n., a magnetic iron 
sulfide, FeS (chem.) — G. Pyrrhotin, formed 
with suff. -i/i, ‘-ine’ (see chem. suff. -ine), fr. Gk. 
Tn>pp6x7)5, ‘redness’, fr. Ttuppog, ‘reddish, red’; 
see pyrrho-. Pyrrhotite was forhied with change 
of suff. (see subst. suff. -ite) fr. pyrrhotine . 
pyrrole, pyrrol, n., a colorless, weakly basic liq- 
uid, C 4 H 6 N (chem.) — G. Pyrrol , coined fr. 
Gk. 7rupp6<;, ‘reddish, red’ and L. oleum, ‘oil’. 
See pyrrho- and oil. 

Pyrula, n., a genus of marine mollusks (zool.) — 



ModL., fr. ML .pyrum, for L.pirum, ‘pear’ (see 
pear) ; so called from the pear-shaped shell. 
Pyrularia, n., a genus of plants, the oil nut (bot.) 

— ModL., a dimin. formed fr. Pyrus. Cp. prec. 
word. 

Pyrus, n. (bot.) — ML. pyrus , for L. pirus, ‘pear- 
tree’, which is rel. to pirum, ‘pear’. See pear and 
cp. prec. word. 

pyruvic acid, an organic acid, CH 3 COCOH 
(chem.) — Pyruvic is a hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
7ti>p, ‘fire’, and L. uva, ‘grape’. See pyre, uva 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

Pythagorean, adj. pertaining to Pythagoras of 
Samos, Greek philosopher of the 6th century 
B.C.E., or to his philosophy. — Formed with 
suff. -an fr. L. Pythagoreus, fr. Gk. HO-flayo- 
petog, fr. nu&ay6pag, ‘Pythagoras’. 
Derivatives: Pythagorean, n., an adherent of 
Pythagoras or of his philosophy, Pythagorean- 
ism, n. 

Pythagorism, n. — The same as Pythagoreanism. 

See prec. word and -ism. 

Pythia, n., the priestess of Apollo at Delphi 
(Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. IIufMa (scil. 
peta ) , ‘the priestess of Pythian Apollo at Delphi’, 
fem. of Ilufltog, prop, ‘the Delphian’, epithet 
of Apollo, fr. IIu£d> or IfuAtov, the older name 
of Delphi and its environs. Cp. Pythian. 
Pythiad, n., the time between two celebrations of 
the Pythian games in ancient Greece ( = 4 years). 

— Gk. IIolHdcg, gen. IluffiaSog, fr. xtx IIufHa 
(scil. iepdr), ‘the Pythian games’, neut. pi. of 
Ilufhog, ‘Delphian’. See prec. word, and -ad. 
For the suff. cp. Olympiad. 

Pythian, adj., 1) pertaining to Delphi or to the 
oracle and priestess of Apollo at Delphi ; 2) per- 
taining to the Panhellenic games held at Delphi 
every four years. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
Pythius, fr. Gk. II&Hog, ‘Delphian’. SeePythia. 
Derivative: Pythian, n., 1) Apollo; 2) Pythia. 
Pythium, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. 7rufleiv, ‘to rot’, which is rel. to m>ov, rcuov, 
‘pus’. See pyo- and 1st -ium. 
pythogenic, pythogenetic, adj., generated by de- 
composition. — Compounded of Gk. 7ti>&eiv, 
‘to rot’ (see prec. word), and -genic, resp. -ge- 
netic. 

pythogenesis, n., generation by decomposition. — 
See prec. word and genesis. 

Python, n., 1) the huge serpent slain near Delphi 
by Apollo ( Greek mythol.); 2) ( not cap.), any 
large serpent ; 3) (cap.) a genus of snakes (zool.) 

— L. Pytho, the serpent slain by Apollo, fr. Gk. 
Ilu&fov, of s.m., a name prob. rel. to the place 
name IIu-&d>. See Pythia and cp. next word. 

python, n., a familiar spirit. — Late L. pytho, 
‘familiar spirit’, fr. Late Gk. ttuDoov, of s.m., fr. 
Gk. IIuOxov, ‘a prophet inspired by Apollo’. 
This name is prob. identical derivatively with 
XTuflwv, name of the serpent slain by Apollo. 
See prec. word. 

pythoness, n., 1) the priestess of Apollo at Delphi 
( Greek mythol.) 2) a woman supposed to have 
the power of divination. — ME. Phitonesse, fr. 
phitonise (F. pythonisse), ‘sorceress’, fr. ML. 
phitonissa, fr. Late L. pythonissa , fem. of pytho, 
‘familiar spirit’. See prec. word and 1st -ess. 
pyuria, n„ discharge of pus with the urine (med.) 

— Medical L., compounded of py- and Gk. 
-oupfoc, fr. o5pov, ‘urine’. See -uria. 

pyx, n., receptacle for coins. — L. pyxis, fr. Gk. 
7Tu^g, ‘box of box wood’, 7tu£og, ‘the box tree, 
box wood’. See box, the tree, and box, ‘a recep- 
tacle’, and cp. pyxidium, pyxis. 

■Derivative: pyx, tr.v. 

Pyxidanthera, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. gen. rcu^- 

Sog, ‘box of box wood’, and av#Y)p6g, ‘flowery’, 
fr. <5cvAog, ‘flower’. See pyx and anther, 
pyxidium, n., a capsule. — ModL., fr. Gk. Tro£i- 
Siov, dimin. of nofys, ‘box’. See pyxand-idium. 
pyxie, n., also pixie, pixy, name of a shrub. — 

— From Pyxidanthera barbulata, the botanical 
name of this shrub (see Pyxidanthera). 

pyxis, n., a small box. — L., fr. Gk. Ttu^ig. See pyx. 
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qoph, n., name of the 19th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — See koph. 

qua, conj., as, in the capacity of. — L. qua , abl. 
fem. of the relative qui, ‘who’. See which, who 
and cp. quaquaversal. 

quack, intr. v., to utter a sound like a duck; n., 
the sound made by a duck. — Of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. MDu. quacken, Du. kwaken , G. quaken , 
OSlav. kvakati,. L. coaxare, ‘to croak’, Gk. xo- 
a£, ‘the croaking of frogs’, Hitt, akuwakuwash , 
‘frog’, which all are imitative. Cp. also quack- 
salver. 

quack, n. — Abbreviation of quacksalver. 
Derivatives: quack , intr. v. and adj., quack-ery , 
n., quack-ish , adj., quack-ish-ly, adv., quack-y, 
adj. 

quacksalver, n., a fraudulent pretender to medi- 
cal skill. — Obsol. Du. quacksalver (now kwak- 
zalver), fr. MDu. quae salver , lit. ‘one who 
quacks or patters about his salves’ in trying to sell 
them, fr. MDu. quacken , quaken (Du. kwaken ), 
‘to quack like a duck’ (see quack, v.), and MDu. 
salven (Du. zalven), ‘to rub with ointment’, 
which is rel. to salve, ‘to apply a salve to’ (q.v.) 
Cp. G. Quacksalber , Dan. kvaksalver, Swed. 
kvacksalvare , ‘quacksalver’, which are of the 
same origin. 

quad, n., quadrat (print.) — Abbreviation of 

quadrat. 

Derivative: quad , tr. v. 

quad, n., quadrangle, campus. — Abbreviation 
of quadrangle. 

quad, adj., quadruple. — Abbreviation of quad- 
ruple. 

Quadi, n. pi., name of a German tribe. — L. 
Quddi, lit. ‘the Speakers’; cp. OE. ewedan, ‘to 
speak, say’ (see quoth), 
quadr-, combining form. — See quadri-. 
quadrable, adj., capable of being squared. — See 
quadrate, v., and -able. 

quadragenarian, 1) adj., forty years old; 2) n., a 
quadragenarian person. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. L. quadragenarius , ‘forty years old’, fr. 
quadr ageni, ‘forty each’, fr. quadraginta (for 
*quatra-ginta), ‘forty’, which is formed fr. quat- 
tuor , ‘four’, with -ginta, a suff, denoting tens. 
This suff. is cogn. with Gk. -xovtoc in Tpta- 
xovra, ‘thirty’, Teaaapa-xovTa, ‘forty’, etc. See 
four and cp. quadri-. For the etymology of the 
Gk. suff. -xovra, L. suff. -ginta, see penteconta-. 
Cp. quarantine, cuarenta. 

Quadragesima, n., 1) the forty days of Lent; 2) 
the first Sunday in Lent (Eccles.) — ML. qua- 
dragesima (scil. dies), ‘the fortieth day’, fem. of 
L. quadrdgesimus, ‘fortieth’, fr. quadraginta. 
See quadragenarian. 

Derivative: Ouadtagesim-al. adi. 
quadrangle, n., 1) a plane figure having four angles 
and four sides; 2) a quadrangular building. — 
ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. quadrangulum , 
prop. neut. of the L. adj. quadrangulus , ‘having 
four corners’, fr. quadri-, used in compounds in 
the sense of quattuor , ‘four’ (see quadri-), and 
angulus, ‘angle, corner’. See angle, ‘corner’. 
Derivative: quadrangl-ed, adj. 
quadrangular, adj., having four angles and four 
sides. — Late L. quadranguldris, ‘having four 
corners’, fr. quadrangulum. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ar. 

Derivatives: quadr angular-ly, adv., quadr angu- 
lar-ness, n. 

quadrant, n,, the fourth part of a circle (geom.) — 
ME., fr. L. quadrdns, gen. - antis , ‘a fourth part’, 
prop. pres. part, of quadrare, ‘to square’. See 
quadrate, adj., and -ant and cp. quadri-. 
quadrantal, adj., containing the fourth part of a 
measure. — L. quadrantalis, fr. quadrdns. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
quadrat, n., a small piece of type metal (print). — 
See next word. 



quadrate, adj., squared; rectangular. — L. qua- 
drat us, ‘squared, square’, pp. of quadrare , ‘to 
square; to put in order, complete’, fr. quadrus , 
‘square’. See quadri- and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: quadrate , n. (q.v.), quadrat-ic, qua- 
drat-ic-al, adjs., quadrat-ic-al-ly , adv. 
quadrate, n., a square. — L. quadrat um, ‘a square, 
quadrate’, prop. neut. of quadra tus, pp. of qua- 
dr dr e. See quadrate, adj. 

quadrate, tr. v., to make square; intr. v., to 
square (with). — L. quadra tus, pp. of quadrare. 
See quadrate, adj. 

quadrature, n., the act of squaring. — L. quadra - 
tura , ‘a squaring, quadrature’, fr. quadr a tus, pp. 
of quadrare. See prec. word and -ure. 
quadratus, n., name of several square-shaped 
muscles (anat.) — L. quadratus, ‘squared’, pp. 
of quadrare. See quadrate, adj. 
quadrennial, adj., 1) occurring once every four 
years; 2) lasting four years. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. quadriennium , ‘a period of 
four years’, fr. quadriennis , ‘of four years’, 
which is compounded of quadri- and annus , 
‘year’ ; see annual. For the change of Latin a (in 
annus) to i (in quadriennium) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

quadri-, quadr-, combining form with the sense 
‘having four, consisting of four’. — L., rel. to 
quattuor , ‘four’, fr. I.-E. *q w etwor-, *q w etur, 
whence also Goth, fidwor, OE. feower, ‘four’. 
See four and cp. quadrant, quadrate, quadrille, 
‘a square dance’, quadroon, quarantine, quarrel, 
arrow, bolt’, quarry, ‘a place for excavating 
stones’, quart, quatrain, quire of paper, squad, 
squadron, square and the second element in 
trocar. 

quadric, adj., of the second degree. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. L. quadra, ‘a square’, which 
is rel. to quattuor, ‘four’. See quadri-. 
Derivative: quadric , n. 

quadri centennial, n., the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of an event; adj., pertaining to a quadri- 
centennial. — Compounded of quadri- and 
centennial. 

quadriceps, n., the large extensor muscle of the 
leg (anat.) — Compounded of quadri- and L. 
-ceps, fr. caput , ‘head’ (see capital, adj., and cp. 
biceps, triceps); so called because it is divided 
into four parts. 

quadrifid, adj., divided into four parts. — L. qua- 
drifidus, lit. ‘four-cleft’, fr. quadri- and fid-, 
stem of finder e (perf. fidi), ‘to cleave, split’. See 
fissile. 

quadriga, n., a four-horsed chariot. — L. quadri- 
ga, contraction of * quadr ijugae, fem. pi. of *qua- 
drijugus, ‘pertaining to a team of four’, com- 
pounded of quadri- and the stem of jungere , ‘to 
join’. See join. 

quadrigeminal, adj., fourfold. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. quadrigeminus , ‘fourfold’, fr. 
quadri- and geminus, ‘twin, double’. See Gemini, 
quadrilateral, adj., four-sided. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. quadrilaterus, which is com- 
pounded of quadri- and latus, gen. lateris , ‘side’. 
See lateral. 

Derivatives: quadrilateral, n., quadrilateral-ly , 
adv., quadrilateral-ness , n. 
quadrilingual, adj., of four languages; knowing 
four languages. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
quadri- and L. lingua, ‘tongue’. See lingual, 
quadriliteral, adj., consisting of four letters. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. quadri- and L. 
lit ter a, lit era, ‘letter’. See letter, literal, 
quadrille, n., game of cards played by four per- 
sons. — F., fr. Sp. cuartillo, fr. cuarto , ‘fourth’, 
fr. L. quartus, of s.m. (see 1st quart); assimilated 
in form to next word. 

quadrille, n., a square dance. —"Sp. cuadrilla, fr. 
cuadro , ‘square’, fr. L. quadrus, ‘square’, which 
is rel. to quattuor, ‘four’. See quadri-: 



Derivative: quadrille, intr. v. 
quadrillion, n., 1) in the United States and France, 
the fifth power of a thousand (i.e. 1 followed by 
15 zeros) ; 2) in Great Britain and Germany, the 
fourth power of a million (i.e. 1 followed by 24 
zeros). — F., formed fr. quadri- on analogy of 
million (q.v.) Cp. billion and words there re- 
ferred to. 

quadrinomial, adj., consisting of four terms ( alg .) 

— Formed fr. quadri- with suff. - nomial on 
analogy of binomial (q.v.) 

quadripara, n., a woman who has borne four 
children (med.) — Medical L., fr. quadri- and 
L. pario, parere, ‘to bring forth’. See parent, 
quadripartite, adj., consisting of four parts. — L. 
quadr ipar tit us, pp. of quadripartire , ‘to divide 
into four parts’, fr. quadri- and par tire, ‘to 
divide into parts', fr. pars, gen . partis, ‘part’. See 
part, n. 

quadriplegia, n., paralysis affecting all the four 
limbs of the body (med.) — A Medical L. hybrid 
coined fr. L. quadri-, ‘four’, and Gk. nkriYh* 
‘stroke’; see quadri- and plague. The correct 
form would be tessaraplegia (fr. Gk. Tsooapst;, 
‘four’, and tOtf] yyj, ‘stroke’). 

Derivative: quadriplcg-ic, adj. 
quadrireme, n., a galley having four banks of 
oars. — L. quadriremis, compounded of quadri- 
and remus, ‘oar’. See bireme and cp. words 
there referred to. 

quadrisyllable, adj., consisting of four syllables. 

— Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. quadri- and L. 
syllaha. See syllable. 

quadrisyllable, n., a word of four syllables. — 
Compounded of quadri- and syllable, 
quadrivaience, quadrivalency, n., the state of 
being quadrivalent (chem.) — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
quadrivalent, adj., having a valence of four 
(chem.) — Compounded of quadri- and L. va- 
lens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of valere, ‘to have 
power’. See -valent. 

quadrivial, adj., pertaining to the quadrivium. — 
ML. quadrivialis, fr. quadrivium. See next word 
and adj. suff. -al. 

quadrivium, n., in the Middle Ages, a group of 
sciences consisting of geometry, astronomy, 
arithmetic and music. — ML., fr. L. quadrivium , 
‘place where four roads meet, crossroads’, 
compounded of quadri- and via, !way, road, 
path’. See via and cp. trivium. 

Derivative: quadrivi-al, adj. 
quadroon, n., the child of a mulatto and a white 
person. — Sp. cuarteron, prop, ‘one who has a 
fourth part of Negro blood’, fr. cuarto , ‘a fourth 
part’, fr. L. quartus, ‘fourth’; assimilated to 
words beginning with quadr-. See quadrate, adj., 
and quart. 

quadru-, combining form meaning ‘having four, 
consisting of four’. — L., a var. form of quadri- 
(Q-v.) 

quadrumanous, adj,, having four hands, — Com- 
pounded of quadru- and L. manus , ‘hand’. See 

manual and -ous. 

quadruped, n., an animal having four feet; adj., 
four-footed. — Compounded of quadru- and L. 
pes, gen. pedis , ‘foot’. See foot and cp. pedal. 
Derivative: quadruped-al, adj. 
quadruple, adj., fourfold. — MF. (= F.), fr. OF,, 
fr. L. quadruplus, ‘fourfold’, formed fr. quadru- 
with - plus , ‘-fold 4 , on analogy of duplus , ‘double’. 
See double and cp. next word. 

Derivatives: quadruple , n., quadrupl-et, n. 
quadruple, tr. v., to multiply by four; intr. v., to 
be multiplied by four. — ME. quadruplen, fr. 
MF. (= F.) quadrupler , fr. Late L. quadruplare, 
‘to multiply by four, make fourfold’, fr. L. qua- 
druplus. See quadruple, adj. 
quadruplex, adj., fourfold; used especially of a 
telegraph system in which four messages may be 
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sent simultaneously over the wire. — L., formed 
fr. quadru- with -plex, gen. -pi ids, ‘-fold’, on 
analogy of duplex, gen. duplids, ‘double’. See 
duplex and cp. next word, 
quadruplex, n., an instrument used for sending 
messages in quadruplex telegraphy. — Fr. qua- 
druplex, adj. 

quadruplicate, adj., fourfold. — L. quadruplica- 
te, pp. of quadruplicate , ‘to make fourfold’, fr. 
quadruplex, gen. quadruplicis. See quadruplex, 
adj. 

Derivative: quadruplicate, n. 
quadruplicate, tr. v., to multiply by four. — L. 
quadruplicate , pp. of quadruplicate. See qua- 
druplicate, adj. 

quadruplicate, n. — Late L. quadruplicate, gen. 
-onis, ‘a making fourfold’, fr. L. quadruplicate , 
pp. of quadruplicate . See prec. word and -ion. 
quaere, v., imper., inquire; n., a query. — L,, 
imper. of quaerere , ‘to seek, search for; to ask, 
inquire’. See query and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: quaere , n., a query, 
quaestor, n., any of an order of Roman magis- 
trates. — L., contraction of quaesitor , ‘seeker, 
searcher’, fr. quaesitus , pp. of quaerere. See prec. 
word and agential suff. -or. 
quaestorial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. quaestorius , ‘pertaining to a quaestor’, fr. 
quaestor. See prec. word, 
quaestuary, adj., seeking to make profit; n., one 
who seeks to make profit. — Late L. quaestua - 
rius, ‘pertaining to money making, mercenary’, 
fr. L. quaestus , ‘gain, acquisition’, fr. quaes-, stem 
of quaerere , ‘to seek’. See query and adj. suff. 
-ary. 

quaff, tr. and intr. v., to drink repeatedly or co- 
piously. — Prob. fr. MLG. quassen (whence 
obsol. E. quass ), ‘to quaff’, through a misreading 
of ss as ff. In early manuscripts and prints the 
letters / and s were almost equal in form. 
Derivatives: quaff \ n., quaff-er, n., quaff-ing-ly , 
adv. 

quag, intr. v., to quake (obsol.) — Prob. a var. of 
quake. 

quag, n., bog, marsh. — Rel. to quag, v. 

Derivative: quagg-y , adj. 
quagga, n., a South African animal, allied to the 
zebra. — A Hottentot name of imitative origin, 
quagmire, n., bog, marsh. — Fr. earlier quakemire , 
which is compounded of quake and mire. Cp. 
quag, ‘bog, marsh’. 

Derivative: quagmir-y, adj. 
quahog, also quahaug, n., the N. American clam. 

— Of Algonquian origin, 
quaich, quaigh, n., a shallow drinking cup. — 
Gael, cuach , Olr. cuach, fr. Late L. caucus , ‘a 
drinking vessel’. Cp. Gk. xatixa, xauxfov, ‘a 
kind of drinking vessel'. 

Quai d’Orsay, the French Foreign Office. — F., 
lit. ‘quay of (General) Orsay\ name of a quay 
on the south bank of the Seine in Paris, on which 
the French Foreign Office is situated, 
quail, n., a migratory bird, Coturnix coturnix. — 
ME. quaille , qua He, fr. OF. quaille (F. caille), fr. 
ML. quae co la, which is of imitative origin. Cp. 
Du. kwakkel, and OHG. wahtala, MHG. wach - 
tele, G. Wachtel, OE. wihtel (for *wahtel), which 
are also of imitative origin. Cp. Coturnix. (There 
is no relation between the above Teut. words 
and OI. vdrtika, Gk. 6pTu£, ‘quail’.) 

Derivative: quail-ery, n. 

quail, intr. v., to lose heart, to shrink. — Fr. 
obsol. quail , ‘to curdle’, fr. ME. quailen, fr. OF. 
coailler (F. cailler ), fr. L. coagulare . See coagu- 
late. 

quaint, adj. — ME. cointe, queynte , queint, ‘well 
known, skillful, neat, elegant’, fr. OF. coint, 
cointe , ‘well known, skillful, neat’, fr. L. cogni- 
tus, ‘well known’, pp. of cognoscere, ‘to know'. 
See know and cp. cognition, cognoscible. Cp. also 
acquaint. 

Derivatives: quaint-ly, adv., quaint-ness, n. 
quake, intr. v. — ME. quaken , fr. OE. cwacian , 
prob. of imitative origin. Cp. quag, quagmire. 
Derivatives: quake, n., quak-er, n., quak-ing , n. 
and adj., quak-ing-ly, adv. 

Quaker, a., the name given to a member of the 



religious sect calling themselves the Society of 
Friends, founded by George Fox in 1648-50. — 
So called by Justice Bennet in 1650, who was 
warned by Fox ‘to quake at the word of the 
Lord’. See prec. word and agential suff. -er. 
Derivatives: Quaker-dom, n., Quaker-ish , adjv, 
Quaker-ism, n., Quaker-ize, tr. v., Quaker-iz - 
ation , n., Quaker-iy , adj. and adv. 
qualification, n. — ML. quabficatid, fr. qualificd- 
tus, pp. of qua lift care. See qualify and -ation. 
qualificator, n. — ML. qualificator, formed fr. 
qualificdtus, pp. of qualificare. See next word 
and agential suff. -or. 

qualify, tr. and intr. v. — MF. ( — F.) qualifier, fr. 
ML. qualificare, ‘to make of a certain quality’, 
which is compounded of L. quads, ‘of what 
kind’, and -fiedre, fr . facere, ‘to make, do’. See 

quality and -fy. 

Derivatives : qualtfi-ed, adj., qualifi-er , n., 

qualify-ing, adj., qualify-ing-ly, adv. 
qualitative, adj. — ML. qualitative , ‘relating to 
quality’, fr. L. qualitas, gen. -ads. See next word 
and -ative. 

Derivative: qualitative-ly, adv. 
quality, n. — ME. qualite , fr. OF. qualite (F. 
qua life), fr. L. qualitdtem , acc. of qualitas , ‘qual- 
ity’, fr. qualis , ‘how consituted, of what kind’, 
which derives from the pronominal base *quo~, 
whence also L. quis ? ‘who’, quid ? ‘what’, qui, 
quae , quod , ‘who, which, what’, Goth, has, OE. 
hwd , ‘who’. See who and words there referred 
to, and cp. the first element in kickshaw. For the 
ending see suff. -ity. L. qualitas was formed by 
Cicero fr. quads as loan translation of Gk. 
7toi6xTj<?, ‘quality’, which was coined by Plato 
fr. iroioc, ‘of what kind’. Cp. L. quantitas, loan 
translation of Gk. (see quantity). 

qualm, n., feeling of faintness; scruple. — ME. 
qualm, ‘pestilence, plague’, rel. to Du. kwalm, 
‘thick vapor’, G . Qualm , ‘smoke, vapor ; stupor’ ; 
possibly rel. to OE. ewealm , ‘death, pestilence, 
plague’, fr. Teut. base *kwel-an, ‘to kill, destroy, 
die’, whence OE. cwelan, ‘to die’, cwellan , ‘to 
kill’. See quell. 

Derivatives: qualm-ish, adj., qualm-ish-ly, adv., 
qualm-ish-ness, n., qualm-y, adj. 
quamash, n. — A var. spelling of cam&s. 
quandary, n., a state of perplexity. — Of uncer- 
tain origin. 

quandong, quandang, n., a small Australian tree. 

— From Australian native name, 
quant, n., a pole. — ME. quante , of uncertain 
origin; possibly derived fr. L. contus , fr. Gk. 
xovt 6<;, ‘pole’, which stands in gradational re- 
lationship to xevTetv, ‘to prick, goad’, x£vxpov, 
‘horse goad prickle, point’. See center and cp. 
kent, ‘pole’. 

quantic, n., a rational, homogeneous function of 
two or more variables (math.) — Fr. L. quantus, 
‘how much’. See quantum and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivative: quant ic-al, adj. 
quantification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
quantify, tr. v., to determine the quantity of. — 
ML. quantificare, fr. L. quantus, ‘how great’. See 
quantum and -fy. 

Derivatives: quantifi-able, adj., quantifi-er, n. 
quantitative, adj., pertaining to quantity. — ML. 
quantitative, fr. L. quantitas. See next word and 
-ative. 

Derivatives: quantitative-ly, adv., quantitative- 
ness, n. 

quantity, n. — ME. quantite , fr. OF. quantile (F. 
quant it e), fr. L. quant itatem , acc. of quantitas, 
‘greatness, amount, quantity’, fr. quante, ‘how 
great, how much, how many’; see quantum. L. 
quantitas was formed fr. quantus as loan transla- 
tion of Gk. xoa6T7)<;, fr. 7roao<;, ‘how great, how 
much’. Cp. L. qualitas, loan translation of Gk. 
7 tgi6t7)c; (see quality). 

quantum, n., quantity; an object that has quan- 
tity. — L-, neut. of quantus, ‘how great, how 
much, how many’, rel. to Umbr. pant a (— L. 
quanta)', for *quam-to, fr. quam, ‘in what man- 
ner, as much as’, which is rel. to Oscan pan, 
Umbr. pane , ‘as, as much as’, and cogn. with 
OE. ku, ‘how’, hwd, ‘who’ ; see how, who, and cp. 
the first element in quasi. The second element in 
* quam- to expresses the idea of greatness, so that 



E. ‘how great’ is the literal rendering of L. quan- 
te (= *quam-to) in accordance with the two 
elements of this word. Cp. aliquant, 
quaquaversal, adj., turning in all directions (said 
of geological strata). — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. quaqudversus, ‘turning in whatever di- 
rection’, which is compounded of L. qudqua . , 
‘wherever’, fr. reduplication of qua, ‘in what di- 
rection’, and pp. of vertere , ‘to turn’. See qua 
and version. 

Derivative: quaquaversal-ly, adv. 
quarantine, n., a period (orig. of forty days) of 
isolation to prevent the spread of disease. — It. 
quarantina, fr. quaranta , ‘forty’, fr. L. quadra- 
ginta. See quadragenarian and cp. cuarenta. The 
term goes back to It. quaranta giorni, ‘forty 
days’. Ships coming from the Levant and Egypt 
were isolated at special ports for thirty, later 
forty, days. This measure for preventing the 
spread of contagious diseases was first enforced 
atRagusa in 1377. SeeK. Sudhoff, “Epidemiolo- 
gical Rules from the Past’’, in Essays in the 
History of Medicine, trans. F. H. Garrison, New 
York, 1926, p. 152. 

Derivatives : quarantine, tr. v., quarantin-er , n. 
quarrel, n., dispute. — ME. quarel, quarelle, que- 
rele, fr. OF. querele (F. querelle), fr. L. querela , 
also querella , ‘complaint’, fr. queri, ‘to complain’, 
which is prob. cogn. with OI. svasati, svdsiti, 
‘blows, breathes, sighs’, OE. hwsesan , ‘to 
wheeze’. See wheeze and cp. querimonious, quer- 
ulous. Cp. also cyst. 

Derivatives: quarrel, v. (q.v.), quarrel(l)-er , n., 
quarrel(l)-ing, adj., quarrel(t)-ing-ly, adv., quar- 
rel-some, adj., quarrel-some-ly, adv., quarrel- 
someness, n. 

quarrel, intr. v., to engage in a quarrel. — Partly 
fr. OF. quereler (F. quereller), partly fr. prec. 
word. 

quarrel, n., 1) arrow or bolt, formerly used with a 
crossbow; 2) small diamond-shaped pane of 
glass. — ME., fr. OF. quarel, quarrel (F. car- 
reau ), fr. ML. quadrellus, dimin. of quadras, 
‘square’. See quadrate, adj., and -el. 
quarry, n., anything hunted, prey. — ME. querre , 
quirre, fr. OF. cuiree (F. curie), ‘the spoil, quar- 
ry’, fr. cuir, ‘hide, skin’, fr. L. corium. The orig- 
inal meaning of quarry was ‘parts of a slain - 
animal placed on its hide as the hound’s reward’. 
See corium and cp. cortex, cuirass, 
quarry, n., quarrel. — A later var. of 3rd 
quarrel. 

quarry, n., a place for excavating stones. — ME. 
quarey, fr. earlier quarrere , fr. OF. quariere (F. 
carrier e ), fr. Late L. quadraria , fr. L. quadrare , 
‘to square’ (said also of stones). See quadrate, v. 
Derivatives: quarry, tr. v., to excavate stones 
from a quarry, quarri-ed, adj., quarri-er, n., 
quarry-ing, n. 

quart, n., a measure for liquids. — ME., fr. MF. 
(= F.) quarte (fern, of quart , ‘fourth’), fr. L. 
quart a (pars), ‘the fourth part’, fr. quartus, 
‘fourth’, prob. dissimilated from *q w tur-tos, fr. 
quattuor (for *q w etwor ), ‘four’. See four, fourth, 
andep. quadrille, ‘a game of cards’. Cp. also the 
second element in tankard, 
quart, n., 1) a position in fencing; 2) a sequence 
of four cards of a suit. — F. quarte , subst. use of 
quarte , fern, of quart, adj., ‘fourth’. See prec. 
word and carte. 

quartan, adj., 1) pertaining to the fourth; 2) oc- 
curring every fourth day; n., fever recurring 
every fourth day (counting both days of consec- 
utive occurrence). — F. (fievre) quartaine , ‘fe- 
ver of the fourth day’, fr. L. (febris) quartana, 
fem. of quartanus, ‘pertaining to the fourth; oc- 
curring every fourth day’, fr. quartus , ‘fourth’. 
See 1st quart and -an. 

quartation, n., process of alloying three parts of 
silver with one of gold (assaying). — Formed 
with suff. -ation fr. L. quartus, ‘fourth’. See 1st 

quart. 

quarter, n. — ME.,fr. OF. (= F.) quartier, ‘a fourth 
part, quarter; district’, fr. L. qudrtdrius, ‘a fourth 
part, quarter’, fr. quartus. See 1st quart and adj. 
suff. -ary. 

Derivatives : quarter, tr. and intr. v., quarter-age , 
n., quart er-ing, n. and adj., quarter-ly, adv., adj. 
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and n. 

quartern, n., a measure. — ME. quarieroun , 
quartrun, fr. OF. { — F.) quarteron , ‘the quarter 
(of a pound, etc.)’, fr. quartier, ‘a fourth part, 
quarter’. See prec. word, 
quartet, also quartette, n., 1) a group of four per- 
sons ;2)esp.a group of four singers. — F. quartette , 
fr. It. quartetto , dimin. of quarto, ‘the fourth; 
the fourth part’, fr. L. qudrtus. See 1st quart and 
-et, -ette. 

quart ic, adj., of the fourth degree. — Formed 
with adj. suflf. -ic fr. L. qudrtus , ‘fourth’. See 

1st quart. 

quartile, n., the aspect of two heavenly bodies 
that are 90° distant from each other {archaic). — 
ML. quar tills , ‘pertaining to the aspect of two 
heavenly bodies that are 90° distant from each 
other’, fr. L. qudrtus, ‘fourth’. See 1st quart and 
-He. 

quartile, adj., pertaining to a quartile aspect. — 
See quartile, n. 

quarto, n., a size of paper. — Fr. L. in quarto , ‘in 
one fourth (of the original size)’, abl. of qudrtus , 
‘fourth’. See 1st quart. 

quartz, n., a crystalline mineral, SiO a . — G. 
Quarz, fr. kwardy, a Western Slav, dialectal 
equivalent of Pol. twardy , Czech and Slovak 
tvrdy, ‘quartz’, prop, adjectives meaning ‘hard’, 
used as nouns, and rel. to OSIav. tvrtidd, Lith. 
tvirtas, ‘hard’, Lith. tveriu , tverti, ‘to seize, con- 
tain’, and prob. cogn. with Gk. aetpol, ‘cord, 
rope, string’. 

quartziferous, adj., containing quartz. — A hybrid 
coined fr. quartz and L. ferre , ‘to bear, carry’ ; 
see -ferous. 

quartzite, n., a rock composed of quartz. — A 
hybrid coined fr. quartz and subst. suflf. -ite. 
quash, tr. v., to make void, annul. — ME. quas- 
sen , fr. OF. quasser (F. casser ), ‘to break; to 
annul, quash’, fr. L. quassdre , ‘to shake violent- 
ly’, freq. of quater e (pp. quassus ), ‘to shake’ 
(whence -cutere in concutere , ‘to shake violent- 
ly’, discutere , ‘to shake violently, shatter, dash 
to pieces’, percutere , ‘to pierce through’); see 
concuss, discuss, percuss); prob. fr. I.-E. base 
*{s)qut - , ‘to shake’, whence also Lith. kuteti , ‘to 
shake up’, kutrus, ‘quick, swift, nimble’, OS. 
skuddian , ‘to move violently’, OHG. scutten , 
scuten , scutilon , G. schiitteln , ‘to shake’, OE. 
scudan, ‘to hasten’. Cp. squash. Cp. also cascara, 
casco, cassation, rescue, sagrada, sconcheon, and 
the second element in fracas, fricasee. Cp. also 
shudder. 

quash, tr. v., to suppress. — ME. quashen, fr. OF. 

quasser (F. casser ). See prec. word, 
quasi, adv., as if. — L. quasi, fr. *quam-si, com- 
pounded of quam, ‘as, as much as’, and si, ‘if’. 
For the first element see quantum, for the second 
see nisi. 

quasi-, combining form meaning ‘as if, as it were’. 
— Fr. L. quasi. See prec. word. 

Quassia, n., a tropical plant. — Named after 
Graman Quassi , a Surinam Negro, who was the 
first to discover the medicinal properties of this 
plant (in 1730). 

quassin, also quassiin, n., a white crystalline, bit- 
ter compound C w H 30 O 6 {chem.) — - Formed 
from prec. word with suflf. -in. 
quater-, combining form meaning ‘four times’. — 
L., rel. to quattuor, ‘four’. Cp. Avestic caftrush, 
OI. catuh, ‘four times’, and see quadri-. 
quatercentenary, n., a four hundredth anniver- 
sary. — Compounded of quater- and centenary, 
quaternary, adj., consisting of four elements. — 
L. quaterndrius, ‘consisting of four each, con- 
taining four’, fr. quaterni , ‘four together, four 
each’. See quater- and adj. suflf. -ary and cp. 
casern, quire, ‘sheets of paper’. 

Derivative: quaternary, n. 
quaternate, adj., arranged in sets of four. — 
Formed with adj. suflf. -ate fr. L. quaterni. See 
prec. word. 

quaternion, n., a set of four things. — ME. quar 
ternioun , fr. Late L. quaternio, gen. -onis, fr. L. 
quaterni. See quaternary and cp. carUlon. 
Derivatives: quaternion-ic, adj. 
quaternity, n., a group of four persons regarded 
as one. — Late L. quater nitas, fr. L. quaterni. 



See quaternary and -ity and cp. trinity. 
qdatorzain, n., a poem of fourteen lines. — MF. 
(= F.) quatorzaine, ‘a group of fourteen’, fr. 
OF., ‘a period of fourteen days’, fr. qua tor ze , 
‘fourteen’, fr. L. quattuordecim , ‘fourteen’, fr. 
quattuor, ‘four’, and decern , ‘ten’. See four and 
ten and cp. quadri- and deci-. 
quatrain, n., a four-lines stanza. — F., fr. quatre , 
‘four’, fr. L. quattuor . See quadri- and cp. sex- 
tain. 

quatrefoil, n., a flower with four leaves. — ME. 
quater foil, fr. OF. quatrefoil, ‘four leaves’, fr. 
quatre, ‘four’, and foil, ‘leaf’, fr. L. folium. See 
quadri- and folio and cp. foil, ‘space in the 
tracery of a window’. 

quattrocento, n., the 15th cent., an important 
period in Italian art and literature. — It., lit. 
‘four hundred’, short for mil quattro cento, ‘one 
thousand four hundred’, as referring to the 
period beginning with 1400. It. quattro derives 
fr. L. quattuor, cento fr. L. centum. See quadri- 
and cent and cp. cinquecento, trecento. 
Derivatives: quattrocent-ism , n., quattrocent- 
ist, n. 

quaver, intr. and tr. v. — ME. quaver en, freq. of 
quaven, which is prob. of imitative origin. Cp. 
LG. quappig , ‘puffy, swelled’, Du. kwabbig, 
‘flabby’, G. quabbeln, ‘to wobble, shake, quake’, 
which all are imitative. Cp. also quiver, v., 
squab. 

Derivatives: quaver , n., quaver-er , n., quaver- 
ing, verbal n., quaver-ing-ly , adv., quaver-y , adj. 
quay, n. — ME. kai, kei, fr. OF. chai (F. quai ), 
fr. Gaul, caio, ‘circumvallation’, which is rel. to 
W. cae , ‘fence, hedge’, Co. ke, ‘hedge’, fr. I.-E. 
base *quagh-, ‘to encompass, enclose’, whence 
also L. caulae, ‘hole, enclosure’, ON. hagi , hage, 
‘pasture’, OE. haga, ‘hedge’. See hedge and cp. 
haw, ‘enclosure’. The spelling quay is due to the 
influence of F. quai. 

Derivatives: quay, tr. v,, quayage (q.v.) 
quayage, n., charge for use of a quay. — * F. 
quayage, formed fr. quai with suff. -age. See prec. 
word. 

quean, n., a woman (in a derogatory sense). — 
ME. queue , quen, fr. OE. cwene, ‘woman, female 
serf, prostitute', rel. to OS., OHG. quena, ON. 
kona, Goth, qino, ‘woman, wife’, OE. cwen, 
‘wife, woman, queen', fr. I.-E. *g w ena-, *g w dna, 
‘woman’, whence also OI. jdnify, ‘wife’, gnd, 
gand, ‘wife of a god, goddess’, Avestic jainish , 
‘wife’, Toch. A sdrjt, B sno, ‘wife’. Arm. kin (pi. 
kanaik ' ), ‘woman’, Gk. y uvv), Boeot. (3ava, 
‘woman, wife’, OSIav. zena, OPruss. genna, 
genno, OIr. ben (for *g w ena ), ‘woman’. Cp. 
queen. Cp. also gyneco-, zenana, and the first ele- 
ment in banshee. 

queasy, adj., causing nausea; fastidious; over- 
scrupulous. — Fr. ME. coisy, of uncertain ori- 
gin ; perh. connected with OF. coissier, ‘to hurt’, 
or with ON. kveisa, ‘whitlow, boil’. 

Derivatives : queasi-ly, adv., queas-i-ness, n. 
quebracho, n., any of several American trees, 
distinguished by their very hard timber. — Sp., 
lit. ‘breaking the axe’, compounded of quebrar, 
‘to break’, and hacha, ‘axe’. The first element is 
dissimilated fr. L. crepitare , ‘to crack, rattle’; 
see crepitate. The second element is a loan word 
fr. Teut. *happya (cp. OHG. happa, ‘axe’), 
whence also F. hache, ‘axe’; see hatchet, 
queen, n. — ME. quen, queue, ‘queen’, fr. OE. 
cwen , ‘wife, woman, queen’, rel. to Goth, qens , 
OS. quan, ‘wife’, and to OE. cwene, ‘woman’. 
See quean. 

Derivatives: queen , intr. and tr. v., queen-dom, 
n., queen-hood, n., queen-less , adj., queen-like , 
adj., queen-ly , adj., queen-U-ness, n. 
queer, adj. — Prob. fr. G. quer , ‘cross, transverse, 
oblique; across, athwart’, fr. MHG. twerch , 
dwerch, fr. OHG. twerh , dwerah (in the Middle 
German of the 14th cent., orig. tw- became qu-)\ 
rel. to OE. pweorh, ‘cross, perverse’; fr. I.-E. 
base *twereq~, ‘to turn, twist, wind’. See thwart 
and cp. torque. For sense development cp. G. 
Querkopf ‘queer, wrong-headed fellow’. 
Derivatives : queer , n. and tr. v., queer-ish , adj., 
queer -ly, adv., queer -ness, n. 
quelch, intr. v. — A blend of quench and squelch. 



quell, tr. v., to put down, subdue; calm; quiet. — 
ME. quellen, ‘to kill, strike’, fr. OE. cwellan , 
causative of cwelan, ‘to die\ rel. to OS. quellian, 
‘to torture, kill’, ON. kvelja , Swed. kvalja, ‘to 
torment, torture’, MDu. quelen , Du. kwellen, ‘to 
vex, tease, torment’, OHG. quellan , MHG. 
queln, ‘to suffer pain’, G. qudlen , ‘to torment, 
torture’, and to OE. cwalu, ‘killing, violent 
death, destruction’, cwealm, ‘killing, murder, 
death’, ON. kvol, Dan., Swed. kval , ‘torment, 
torture’, MDu. quale, Du. kwaal, ‘complaint, 
disease’, OHG. quala, MHG. quale , kale, G. 
Quai , ‘pain, torment’. These Teut. words are 
cogn. with Arm. keiem, ‘I torture’, OSIav. fall, 
‘pain’, OPruss. golis , ‘death’, Lith. galas, ‘end’, 
gela , ‘agony’, gelti, ‘to prick, sting’. Cp. kill, 
qualm. 

Derivatives: queller (q.v.), quell-able, adj. 
queller, n., one that quells. — ME., fr. OE. cwel- 
lere, ‘killer’, fr. cwellan. See prec. word and 
agential suff. -er. 

quench, tr. v., to extinguish. — ME. quenchen, fr. 
OE. cwencan, in acwencan, ‘to extinguish’, caus- 
ative of cwincan, ‘to be extinguished, disappear’, 
rel. to OFris. kwinka, of s.m. Cp. quelch. 
Derivatives: quench , n., quench-able, adj., 

quench-er, n., quench-less, adj., quench-less-ly, 
adv., quench-less-ness, n. 
quenelle, n., a ball of minced chicken. — F., bor- 
rowed fr. G. Knodel , ‘dumpling’, fr. MHG. 
knodel , dimin. of knode , ‘knot’, which is related 
to E. knot. See knot, ‘bow, tie’. 

Quentin, also Quintin, n., masc. PN. — F. Quen- 
tin, fr. L. Qurn(c)tianus, Quin{c)tinus, fr. quintus, 
‘the fifth’. See quint and -in. 
quercetin, n., a yellow crystalline compound, 
C 15 H 10 O 7 -b H 2 0 {chem.) — Formed with suff. 
-in fr. L. quercetum, ‘oak forest’, fr. quercus, 
‘oak’. See Quercus and cp. quercitron. For the 
suff. -etum cp. L. arboretum , ‘a place grown with 
trees’, fr. arbor, ‘tree’ (see arboretum). 
quercine, adj., pertaining to oaks. — Late L. 
quercinus , fr. L. quercus , ‘oak’. See Quercus and 
-ine (representing L. -inus). 
quercitrin, n., a yellow, crystalline glucoside, 
C 21 H 20 O u -f- 2H 2 0 {chem.) — Formed from 
next word. 

quercitron, n., the black oak. — Contraction of 
querci-citron (see haplology), which is com- 
pounded of L. quercus, ‘oak’ (see Quercus), and 
citron. 

Quercus, n., a genus of trees, the oak {bot.) — L., 
‘the oak’, for *perq w u-s; cogn. with ON . fura, 
OE. furh, ‘fir’. See fir and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. In L. quercus the original p- has been 
assimilated to the k of the following syllable; 
cp. Gk. rc^vre and L. quinque , ‘five’, Gk. nearac) 
and L. coquo, ‘I cook’ (see quinque and cook). 
querido, fern, querida, adj. and n., dear, darling. 
— Sp., pp. of querer, ‘to wish, desire, love, 
cherish’, fr. L. quaerere, ‘to seek, search for; to 
ask, inquire’. See query and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

querimonious, adj., querulous. — ML. querimo- 
niosus, fr. L. querimonia , ‘complaint’, fr. queri, 
‘to complain’; see quarrel, ‘dispute’. For the L. 
suff. -monia see -mony and cp. words there re- 
ferred to, for the ending see suff. -ous. 
Derivatives: querimonious-ly, adv., querimo- 
nious-ness, n. 

querist, n., one who inquires. — Formed fr. 
query with suff. -ist. 

quern, n., a primitive hand mill. — ME. querne, 
fr. OE. cweorn, rel. to ON. kvern, Dan. kvsern , 
Swed. qvarn, OFris. quern, Du. kweern, OHG, 
quirn, chwirna, Goth, qairnus (in asiluqairnus), 
and cogn. with OI. grdva, ‘stone to crush the 
soma’, Arm. erkan, ‘millstone’, Lith. girna, 
‘millstone’, girnos (pi.), ‘hand mill’, Lett. 
dzirnas (pi.), OPruss. girnoywis (pi.), of s.m., 
OSIav. zrdnuvi (pL), ‘mill’, OIr. brdo, bro , W. 
breuan , OCo. brou, ‘hand mill’, 
querulous, adj., fretful. — ML. querulosiis, fr. L. 
querulus , ‘complaining’, fr. queri, ‘to complain’. 
See quarrel, ‘dispute’, and -ous. 

Derivatives: querulous-ly, adv., querulous-ness, 
n. 

query, n. — Anglicized fr. L. quaere, imper. of 
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quaerere, ‘to seek, ask’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. quaere. Cp. also acquire, acquisition, 
conquer, conquest, disquisition, exquisite, in- 
quest, inquire, inquisition, inquisitive, perquisite, 
prerequisite, quaestor, querldo, quest, question, 
request, require, requisite, requisition. 
Derivatives: querist , n. (q.v.), query, tr. and intr. 
v., query-ing-ly , adv. 

quest, n. — ME. queste f fr. OF. queste (F. quete), 
prop, ‘the act of seeking’, VL. quaesita , for L. 
quaesita , fem. pp. of quaerere, ‘to seek, ask’, 
used as a noun. 

quest, intr. and tr. v. — ME. questen, fr. MF. 
quester , fr. OF. queste . See quest, n. 

Derivative: quest-er , n. 

question, n. — ME. questioun , fr. OF. (= F.) 
question , fr. L. quaestionem, acc. of quaes tio, ‘in- 
quiry, question’, fr. quaerere (pp. quaesitus ), ‘to 
seek, ask’. See query and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see suff. -ion. 
question, tr. and intr. v. — MF. (= F.) question - 
ner, fr. question . See question, n. 

Derivatives: question-able , adj., question-abil- 
ity , n. , question-able-ness,n., question-abl-y , adv., 
questionary (q.v.), question-er, n., question-ing - 
ly , adv., question-less , adj. and adv. 
questionary, adj., 1) having the form of a question ; 
2) asking questions. — Late L. quaestionarius, 
fr. L. quaes tid. See question, n., and adj. suff. -ary. 
questionary, n., a questionnaire. — Either fr. ML. 
quaestionarium, questionarium (prop. neut. of 
the Late L. adj. quaestionarius, used as a noun, 
see questionary, adj,), or fr. F. questionnaire (see 
next word). 

questionnaire, n., a list of formal questions. — F., 
‘list, set of questions, questionnaire’, fr. ques- 
tion, See question, n., and 2nd subst. suff. -ary, 
quetzal, n., 1) name of a bird of brilliant plumage 
in Central America; 2) the monetary unit of 
Guatemala. — Amer, Sp., fr. Nahuatl quetzalli y 
lit. ‘tail feather’. 

queue, n., 1) (her.) the tail of a beast; 2) plait of 
hair worn hanging down behind; pigtail; 3) a 
line of persons waiting for their turn. — MF. 
(= F.), fr. OF. coe, fr. L. coda , secondary form 
of cauda, ‘tail’. See caudal and cp. cue, ‘tail’. 
Derivative: queue , intr. v. 
quibble, n., a petty evasion. — Dimin, of obsol. 
quib , fr. L. quibus, dat. or abl. pi. of qui, ‘who, 
which’, used frequently in legal documents. See 
who, what and cp. quid, ‘essence’, quiddity. 
Derivatives : quibble, intr. v., quibbl-er, n. 
quick, adj., 1) living, alive ( archaic ); 2) rapid, 
swift; 3) prompt; done promptly; 4) alert. — 
ME. quik, quike y ‘alive, lively’, fr. OE. cwicu, 
‘living, alive’, rel. to OS., OFris. quik y ON. 
kvikr, ‘living, alive’, Du. kwi(e)k, ‘lively, bright, 
sprightly’, OHG. quec, chec y cheh, MHG. queck, 
kec, ‘lively’, G. keck , ‘bold’, fr. Teut. *q w iq w a-, 
‘living, alive’, fr. l.-E. *g w igwos, fr. base *g w ei- i 
‘to live’, whence Goth. *qius y gen. qiwis, ‘alive’, 
OI. jivah, ‘alive’, jtvati, Avestic jvaiti, ‘lives’, 
OPers.jwi-, ‘living’, Gk. (3ios (prob. for *(3iFo?, 
fr. I.-E. *g w W<?tf), ‘life, the course of life’, 

(fr. I.-E. *gwie-), ‘to live’, ‘life’, L. vivus, 
(for *g w iwos), ‘living’, vivo, vivere (for *g w iwo), 
‘to live’, vita (for *g w iwita) y ‘life’, OSJav. iivq, 
ziti, ‘to live’, zivd, ‘alive’, zivotu, ‘life’, Lith. 
gfvas, ‘living, alive’, gyvata ‘(eternal) life’, OIr. 
biu, beo, W., Co. byw, Bret, beo, ‘alive’, OIr. 
beothu y bethu (for *biwotut-), ‘life’, biad, ‘means 
of life’, OIr. bith, W. byd y ‘world’, Toch. A $ol, 
B pan/, ‘life’, A so?i, B sai$$e, ‘people’ (lit. ‘the 
living ones’), B $ayam, ‘he lives’, Arm. keam ( for 
*g w i>J), *1 live’. Hitt, huish- is not cognate. Cp. 
quitch. Cp. also bio-, hygiene, jiva, vital and words 
there referred to. Cp. also zodiac, zoetic, zoo- 
and the second element in usquebaugh, whisky. 
Derivatives: quick, adv. and n., quick-en, tr. and 
intr. v., quick-ly y adv., quick-ness, n. 
quick, tr. and intr. v. — ME. quiken, fr. OE. 

cwician, fr. cwicu , ‘living, alive’. See quick, adj. 
quicksilver, n. — ME. quiksilver, fr. OE. cwicseol- 
for y lit. ‘quick (i.e. living) silver’, loan transla- 
tion of L. argentum vivum , ‘mercury’, whence 
also MDu. quicsilver (Du. kwikzilver), OHG. 
quecsilbar (MHG., G. quecksilber) and It. ar- 
gent o vivo, F. vif -argent. See quick and silver. 



Derivatives: quicksilver , tr. v., quicksilver-ing, 
n., quicksilver -y , adj, 

quid, n., for chewing. — ME. quide, ‘cud’, fr. OE. 
cwidu. See cud. 

Derivative: quid , tr. and intr. v., quidd-er, n. 
quid, n., essence, quiddity. — L., ‘what, some- 
thing, anything’, neut. of quis, ‘who’, cogn. with 
OE. hwa, ‘who’, hwast , ‘what’. See who, what, 
and cp. quibble, quiddity, quiddle, quip, 
quid, n., pound sterling, sovereign (Brit. Slang). 

— Of uncertain origin; possibly fr. L. quid, 
‘what, something, anything’. See quid, ‘essence’. 

quiddity, n., 1) the essence of a thing; 2) quibble. 

— ML. quidditas , lit. ‘whatness’, formed fr. L. 
quid, ‘what’, on analogy of qudlitas, ‘quality’. 
See quid, ‘essence’, and -ity and cp. quiddle. 

quiddle, intr. v., to trifle. — Prob. formed fr. 
quid, ‘essence, quiddity’, on analogy of verbs 
like piddle , twiddle , etc. 

Derivative: quiddl-er, n. 

quid pro quo, something for something. — Latin. 

See quid, ‘essence, quiddity’, and pro-, 
quiesce, intr. v., to become quiet. — L, quiescere , 
‘to rest, repose’, an inchoative verb formed, fr. 
quies, gen. quietis, ‘rest’. See quiet, n. and -esce 
and cp. acquiesce. 

quiescence, quiescency, n. — Late L, quiescentia, 
fr. L, quiescens, gen. - entis . See next word and 
-ce, resp. -cy. 

quiescent, adj., quiet, still. — L. quiescens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of quiescere , ‘to rest, repose’. 
See quiesce and -ent. 

Derivative: quiescent-ly, adv. 
quiet, n. — ME., fr. L. quies, gen. quietis , ‘rest, 
repose, quiet’, fr. I.-E. base *q w eye *q w i(y)e-, 
‘to rest, repose, be comfortable’, whence also 
the second element in L. tranquillus (for *trans- 
quilnos ), ‘quiet, still’, and Goth, fveila, OE. 
hwil, ‘space of time’. See while and cp. acquiesce, 
acquit, coy, quiet, adj., quietus, quite, quittance, 
acquiesce, acquit, requiem, tranquil, 
quiet, adj. — • Fr. L. quietus, ‘calm, at rest’, fr. 
quies, gen. quietis, ‘rest’. See quiet, n. 
Derivatives: quiet-en, tr. and intr. v., quiet-ly , 
adv., quiet- ness, n. 

quiet, tr. v., to cause to be quiet; intr. v., to be- 
come quiet. — L. quietare , ‘to quiet, calm’, fr. 
L. quies, gen. quietis. See quiet, n. 

Derivative: quiet-ive, adj. 
quietism, n., a religious movement based on 
mysticism, founded by Molinos (1640-97), a 
Spanish priest, in Rome. — It. quietismo, lit. 
‘passiveness’, fr. quieto , ‘calm, at rest’, fr. L. 
quietus. See quiet, adj., and -ism. 
quietist, n., an adherent of quietism. — • See prec. 
word and -ist. 

Derivative: quietist-ic , adj. 
quietude, n., quietness. — MF. (= F.) quietude , 
fr. Late L. quietudo, ‘quietude’, fr. L. quietus. 
See quiet, adj., and -ude. 
quietus, n., final acquittance; death. — Fr. ML. 
phrase quietus est, ‘he is quit’, fr. L. quietus. See 
quiet, adj. 

quill, n., the hollow stem of a feather. — ME. 
quil, rel. to LG. quiele , MHG. kil, G. Kiel ; of 
unknown origin. 

Derivatives: quill , tr. v., to fold into rolls re- 
sembling a quill, quill-ed, adj., quill-er , n., quill- 
ing, n. 

quillet, n., a quibble (archaic). — Prob. a corrup- 
tion of L. quidlibet , ‘what you please’, fr. quid , 
‘what’ (see quid, ‘essence’) and libet, ‘it pleases’. 
See libidinous and cp. quodlibet. 
quilt, n., padded or lined bed covering. — ME. 
quilte, fr. OF. coilte, cuilte , ‘quilt, mattress’, fr. 
L. culcita, ‘a sack filled with feathers, wool, etc., 
mattress, bolster’, which is perh. cogn. with OI. 
kurcah, ‘bunch, tuft of grass’. Cp. counterpane, 
coutil, cushion, quoit. 

Derivatives: quilt, tr. v., quilt-ed, adj., quilt-er , 
n., quilt-ing , n. 

quin-, form of quino- before a vowel, 
quinary, adj., arranged in fives. — L. quinarius, 
‘consisting of five, containing five’, fr. quint, ‘five 
each’, which is rel. to quinque, ‘five’. See quinque- 
and adj. suff. -ary. 

quinate, adj., composed of five leaflets (bot.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. quini, ‘five 



each’. See prec. word. 

quinate, n., quinic acid (chem.) — Formed with 
chem. suff. -ate fr. Sp. quina. See quinine, 
quince, n. — ME. quynce, pi. of quyne, quine, fr. 
OF. cooin, coin (F. coing), fr. VL. codoneum, fr. 
L. cotoneum (scil. malum i), a collateral form of 
cyddnium (malum), fr. Gk. xo&omov fxaXov 
(lit. ‘apple of Cydonia’), popular transformation 
of xuS6p,aXov, ‘quince’. This latter word was 
interpreted as a compound vtuS6-ji.aXov and its 
first element associated with KuSomct, a town on 
the north coast of Crete, as if xuSou.aXov 
meant ‘apple of Cydonia’. In reality, however, 
xu&6^aXov is a loan word from an ancient lan- 
guage of Asia Minor and was brought from 
Greece to Italy through the medium of the 
Etruscans. Cp. Koxdmov, a town in Lydia, lit. 
‘Quince Town’, It. cotogno , OProven?. codonh , 
Catai. codony , OHG. quitina (MHG. qui ten, G. 
Quitte ), ‘quince’, which are all borrowed ult. fr. 
Gk. xu86p:aXov. Cp. Cotoneaster, Cydonia, and 
the second element in melocoton. 
quincentenary, adj., pertaining to five hundred 
years; n., a five-hundredth anniversary. — Ir- 
regular formation fr. L. quinque, ‘five’ (see quin- 
que-) and centenary, ‘a period of a hundred 
years’. Cp. quingentenary. 
quincuncial, adj., of the form of a quincunx. — L. 
quincuncialis , fr. quincunx, gen. quincuncis. See 
next word, and adj. suff. -al. 
quincunx, n., an arrangement of five objects so 
that one is at each corner of a square and one in 
the middle. — L. quincunx, gen. quinquncis, ‘five 
twelfths’, abbreviation of *quinqu(e)-uncis, ‘five 
twelfths’, fr. quinque, ‘five’, and uncia, ‘ounce’. 
See quinque-, ounce, ‘a weight’, and cp. uncia. 
quinetum, n., a mixture of alkaloids from the bark 
of red cinchona (pharm.) — Coined by the 
Dutch scientist Dr. De Vrij fr. quin- and L. 
-etum, a suff. denoting a group of plants , as in 
arboretum , *a place grown with trees’ (see arbo- 
retum). 

quingentenary, adj. and n., quincentenary. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ary fr. L. quingentt , ‘five 
hundred’, on analogy of centen-ary, ‘a period of 
a hundred years’. See quinque- and cp. quincen- 
tenary. 

quinic, adj., pertaining to quinine. — Formed 
from quinine with adj . suff. -ic. 
quinicinc, n., a poisonous alkaloid, C 20 H 24 N 2 O 3 
(chem.) — F., coined by the French chemist and 
bacteriologist Louis Pasteur (1822-95) in 1853 
fr. quinic (in quinic acid) and chem. suff. -ine. 
quinidine, quinidin, n., a crystalline alkaloid, 
C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 (chem .)' — A derivative of quinine, 
quinine, n. — Sp. quina, short for quinquina, ‘cin- 
chona bark’, fr. Quechua quinquina, of s.m. For 
the ending see chem. suff. -ine. 

Derivatives: quin-ism, n., quinin-ize, tr. v. 
quino-, before a vowel quin-, combining form de- 
noting: 1) cinchona bark; 2) quinic acid; 3) 
quinoline; 4) quinone. — Fr. Sp. quina, ‘cinchona 
bark’. See quinine. 

quinoline, n., an oily nitrogenous base, C S H ? N 
(chem.) — F. qui note ine, coined by the French 
chemist Charles-Freddric Gerhardt (1816-56) fr. 
quin-, -ol (fr. L. oleum , ‘oil’), and chem. suff. -ine. 
quinone, n., either of two isomeric compounds, 
C 6 H 4 0 3 (chem.) — Formed from the first syl- 
lable of quinic (acid) and suff. -one. 

Derivatives : quinon-ize , tr. v., quinon-iz-ation, n. 
quinonoid, adj., resembling quinone. — Com- 
pounded of prec. word and Gk. -oei S-qc,, ‘like’, 
fr. elSo?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
quinqu-, form of quinque- before a vowel, 
quinquagenarian, adj., fifty years old; n., a quin- 
quagenarian person. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. quinquagenarius, ‘fifty years old’. See next 
word. 

quinquagenary, adj., fifty years old. — L. quin- 
qudgenarius, ‘fifty years old’, fr. quinquageni, 
‘fifty each’, fr. quinquaginta, ‘fifty*, which is 
formed fr. quinque, ‘five’, with -ginta, a suff. de- 
noting tens. This suff. is cogn. with Gk. -xovtoc 
in xpia-xovxa, ‘thirty’, xeaoapa-xovxa, ‘forty’, 
etc. See five. For the etymology of Gk. suff. 
-xovxa, L. suff. - ginta , see penteconta-. For the 
ending of quinquagenary see adj. suff. -ary. 
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Quinquagesima, n., the Sunday before Lent ( Ec - 
cles.) — ML. quinquagesima (scil. dies), ‘the 
fiftieth day’, fern, of L. quinquagesimus , ‘fiftieth’, 
fr. quinquaginta, ‘fifty’. See quinquagenary. 
q u inqu angular, adj., having five angles. — Com- 
pounded of quinque- and angular, 
quinque-, before a vowel quinqu-, combining form 
meaning ‘five’, — L., fr. quinque , fr. I.-E. 
*penq w e , with assimilation of the initial p - to the 
following -q-. See five and cp. penta-. Cp. also 
cinq(ue), keno. 

quinquennial, adj., 1) occurring once every five 
years; 2) lasting five years. — Formed fr. L. 
quinquennalis , ‘that takes place every fifth year’ 
(but influenced in form by biennial ), fr. quin- 
quennis , ‘of five years’. See quinque- and annual. 
For the change of Latin a (in annus) to e (in 
quinq-dnnis) see accent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivative: quinquennial-ly, adv. 
quinquennium, n., a period of five years. — L. 
quinquennium , fr. quinquennis , ‘of five years’. See 
prec. word. 

quinquereme, n., a galley having five banks of 
oars. — L. quinqueremis , fr. quinque , ‘five’, and 
remus, ‘oar’. See quinque- and bireme and cp. 
words there referred to. 

quinquevalence, quinquevalency, n., state of being 
quinquevalent (chem.) — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
quinquevalent, adj., having a valence of five 
(chem.) — Compounded of quinque- and L. 
valens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of valere , ‘to have 
power’ (see -valent); prop, loan translation of G. 
funfwertig , which is compounded of fiinfi ‘five’, 
and Wert, ‘value’. Cp. pentavalent. 
quinquina, n., cinchona. — Sp., fr. Quechua quin- 
quina. See quinine. 

quinsy, n. — ME. quinesie , quinsie , fr. MF. qui- 
nancie (F. esquinancie ), fr. ML. cynanche , fr. Gk. 
xuvotyx 7 !) ‘sore throat’, lit. ‘dog quinsy’, fr. 
xiicov, gen. xuvo<;, ‘dog’, and ikyxzcv, ‘to squeeze 
(esp. the throat), throttle, strangle’, which is 
cogn. with L. angere, ‘to press together, throttle, 
torment’. See hound and anger and cp. cynanche, 
squinancy. 

quint, n. — F. quinte , ‘quint’ (fem. of quint , ‘fifth’), 
fr. L. quinta f pars), ‘a fifth (part)’, fem, of quin- 
tus , ‘fifth’, which is rel. to quinque , ‘five’. See 
five, fifth and cp. quinque-, Quentin, 
quintain, n. (hist.), 1) an object used for tilting; 
2) the sport of tilting pursued at a quintain. — 
OF. quintaine , fr. ML. quin tan a, fr. L. quintana 
(via), ‘a street in a camp which intersected the 
tents of two legions in such a manner as to sep- 
arate the fifth maniple from the sixth and the 
fifth turma from the sixth’, from quint anus, ‘the 
fifth in order’, fr. quintus , ‘fifth’. See quint and 
cp. quintan. 

quintal, n., a weight. — F., fr. ML. quintdle , fr. 

Arab, qintar. See kantar and cp. kilderkin, 
quintan, adj., occurring every fifth day; n., fever 
recurring every fifth day (counting both days of 
consecutive occurrence). — L. quint anus, ‘fifth in 
order’, fr. quintus, ‘fifth’. See quint and cp. 
quintain. 

quinte, n., a thrust or parry, fifth in order (fenc- 
ing) — F. See quint. 

quintessence, n., pure essence. — F., fr. ML. 
quinta essentia , ‘the fifth (i.e. the finest) essence 
or element’, loan translation of Gk. 7rejjL7rT^) 
oOcia. See quint and essence, 
quintessential, adj. — Formed fr. prec. word with 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: quintessential-ity, n., quintessential- 
ly , adv. 

quintet, also quintette, n. — F. quintette, fr. It. 
quintetto, dimin. of quinto , ‘fifth’, fr. L. quintus. 
See quint and -et, -ette. 

quintillion, n., 1) in the United States and France, 
the cube of a million (i.e. 1 followed by 18 
zeros); in Great Britain and Germany, the fifth 
power of a million (i.e. 1 followed by 30 zeros). 
— F., formed fr. L. quintus, ‘fifth’ (see quint), on 
analogy of million (q.v.) Cp. billion and words 
there referred to. 

quintuple, adj., fivefold. — MF. (— F.), fr. Late 
L. quintuplex, ‘fivefold’, compounded of quintus. 



‘fifth’, and -plex, gen. -pi ids, ‘-fold’, which is 
related to the stem of plicare , ‘to fold’. See ply, 
‘to bend’, and cp. next word. 

Derivatives: quintuple , n. and tr. and intr. v., 
quintupl-et , n. 

quintuplicate, adj. and n. — Formed fr. quintuple 
on analogy of duplicate. 

Derivative: quintuplicat-ion, n. 

quip, n., a jest, sarcastic remark. — Fr. earlier 
quippy, fr. L. quippe , ‘forsooth, indeed’ (used in 
an ironical sense), which stands for *quidpe, fr. 
quid, ‘what’ (see quid, ‘essence’), and the em- 
phatic particle - pe . Cp. Lith. kai-p, ‘as’, whose 
two elements are cognate with L. quid, resp. -pe. 
Derivatives: quip, tr. v., quipp-er , n., quipp-ish, 
adj., quipp-ish-ness , n. 

quipu, n., a method used by the ancient Peruvians 
to record facts by means of colored cords. — Fr. 
Quechua quipu, ‘knot’. 

quire, n., 24 (sometimes 25) sheets of paper. — 
ME. quaer, quair, orig. ‘four sheets df paper’, fr. 
OF. quaier, quaer, caier, caer (F. cahier), fr. VL. 
quaternum , ‘four sheets (of paper)’ (whence also 
It. quaderno , Sp. cuaderno ), fr. L. qua ter ni , , ‘four 
together, four each’, fr. quattuor , ‘four’. See 
quaternary and cp. cahier. 

Derivative: quire , tr. v. 

quire, n. — A var. spelling of choir. 

Quirinal, n., 1) one of the seven hilts of Rome ; 2) 
the Italian civil government. — L. mons Quiri- 
nalis , fr. Quirinus. See Quirinus. 

Quirinus, n., an ancient god of war (Roman 
mythol.) — L. Quirinus, rel. to Quirites. See 
Quirites. 

Quirites, n. pi., the citizens of the Roman nation. 

— L. Quirites, ‘Roman citizens’ (orig. ‘the in- 
habitants of the Sabine town Cures), pi. of Quiris 

— Curis, a name which possibly derives from the 
contraction of *co- Yf iriom , ‘the whole of citi- 
zens’, fr. co-, ‘together’, and vir, gen. viri, ‘man’. 
See co- and virile and cp. Quirinal, Quirinus. Cp. 
also cry. 

quirk, n., a sudden turn. — Of unknown origin. 
Derivatives : quirk , tr. and intr. v., quirk-y , adj. 

quirt, n., a riding whip with a short handle and a 
braided leather lash. — Mexican Sp. cuarta, 
‘rope’, rel. to Sp. cuerda , ‘rope’, fr. L. corda, fr. 
Gk. yop$r t . See chord. 

Derivative : quirt, tr. v. 

quisling, n., a traitor* — Named after Vidkun 
Quisling, the notorious Norwegian traitor in 
World War II. 

Derivative: quisling-ism, n. 

quit, tr. and intr. v. — ME. quiten , fr. OF. quiter , 
fr. ML. quitdre, quittare, ‘to set free’, fr. quitus, 
quittus, ‘at rest, free from work, free’, fr. L. 
quietus, ‘at rest’. See quiet, adj., and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also acquit. 

Derivative: quitt-er, n. 

quit, adj. — ME. quit , quite, fr. OF. quite, quitte, 
fr. ML. quitus, quittus. See prec. word. . 

quitch, n., also quitch grass. — ME. *quicche , fr. 
OE. cwice, rel. to Dan. kvikker, Norw. kvika, 
MDu. queke , Du. kweek, G. Quecke , fr. Teut. 
*q w iq w a-, ‘living’ (see quick, adj.); so called in 
allusion to the vitality of this plant. Cp. couch 
grass. 

quite, adv. — ME., fr. the adj. quite, ‘free’. See 
quit, adj. 

quits, adj. — ME., fr. ML. quitus, quittus. See 
quit, adj, 

quittance, n., release. — ME. quitance , fr. OF. 
quitance (F. quittance), fr. quiter. See quit, v., 
and -ance. 

quittor, n., an inflammatory disease of the feet of 
horses, asses and mules (veter.)— ME. quiture, 
fr. OF. coiture , cuiture, ‘a cooking, burning’, fr. 
L. coctura, fr. coctus, pp. of coquere, ‘to cook’. 
See cook, 

quiver, intr. v., to tremble; tr. v., to cause to 
quiver. — A var. of quaver (q.v.) 

Derivatives: quiver, n., quiver-ing, adj. 

quiver, n., a case for holding arrows. — ME., fr. 
AF. quiveir , fr. OF. quivre (also cuivre, cue v re), 
which is prob. of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. kochar, 
kochari, OE. cocur , cocer , ‘quiver’, and see 
cocker, ‘quiver’. 

qui vive, a sentinel’s challenge corresponding to 



E. ‘Who goes there?’ — F., lit. “(long) live 
who ?” fr. qui , ‘who’ ( fr. L. qui) and pres. subj. 
of vivre, ‘to live’ (fr. L. vivere). See who and 

vital. 

quixotic, also quixotical, adj., like Don Quixote; 
extravagantly chivalrous. — Fr. Sp. Don Qui- 
xote, name of the hero of Cervantes’ famous 
satirical romance, fr. quixote (new spelling: 
quijote), ‘thigh’, fr. L. coxa (see coxa, cuisse). 
For the ending see suff. -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: quixotic-al-ly, adv. 
quixotism, n., extravagant chivalry. - — See prec. 
word and -ism. 

quixotry, n., quixotism. — See quixotic and -ry. 
quiz, n., 1) an odd-looking person (rare); 2) a 
practical joke; 3) a questioning. — Of uncertain 
origin. According to Crowther’s Encyclopaedia 
of Phrases and Origins, p. 110, this word owes 
its existence to a wager laid down in 1780 by 
Daley, the manager of a Dublin theater, who 
bet that he would introduce a new word into 
the English language. The new word was written 
on the walls of most houses in Dublin. Every- 
where in the streets people tried to find out the 
meaning of the mysterious word never heard 
before. The word was quiz. 

Derivatives: quiz, tr. and intr. v., quizz-ee , n., 
quizz-er , n., quizz-ic-al, adj., quizz-ic-al-ly , adv., 
quizz-ic-al-ity , n., quizz-ic-al-ness, n. 
quoad, prep., so far as. — L., compounded of 
quo-ad, fr. quo, ‘wfiither’, and ad, ‘toward, to’. 
The first element is prop, the abl. of quis, ‘who’, 
qui, ‘who, which’; see who. For the second ele- 
ment see ad-. 

quod, ‘which’, in L. phrases, as e.g. quod vide (ab- 
breviated q.v.), ‘which see’, quod erat demon- 
strandum (Q.E.D.), ‘which was to be demon- 
strated’. — L., neut. of qui, ‘who, which' ; cogn. 
with OE, hwd, ‘who’. See who. 
quod, n., prison (Brit. Slang). — A var. of quad, 
abbreviation of quadrangle, hence lit. ‘a four- 
angled court enclosed by buildings or a fence’. 
Derivative: quod, tr. v., to put in prison, 
quodlibet, n., a nicety, subtlety. — L., ‘what you 
please', compounded of quod, ‘what’, and libet, 
‘it pleases'. See quod, ‘which’, and libidinous, 
and cp. quillet. 

Derivatives: quodiibet-arian, n., quodlibet-ic, 
quodlibet-ic-al , adjs., quodlibet-ic-al-ly , adv. 
quoif, n. — A var. of coif, 
quoin, n., wedge. — A var. of coin. 

Derivatives: quoin, tr. v., quoin-ing, n. 
quoit, n., an iron disk; quoits (pi., but construed 
as a sing.), a ring for throwing at a peg. — ME. 
coite, fr. OF. coite , which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: quoit , tr. and intr. v., quoit-er, n. 
quondam, adj., former. — L., ‘formerly’, for 
*quom-dam, fr. quom, cum, ‘when, as’, prop, an- 
cient acc. of qui, ‘who, which’ (see who), and the 
emphatic suff. -dam, which appears also in qui- 
dam, ‘somebody’, and is rel. to the suff. -de and 
the prep, de, ‘of, from’ (see de-). 
quorum, n., the minimum number of members 
necessary for the transaction of business at an 
assembly. — L. quorum , ‘of whom’, gen. pi. of 
qui, ‘who’, which is cogn. with OE. hwa, ‘who’ 
(see who); so called from the first word of the 
commission issued to certain justices in Eng- 
land: quorum aliquem vest rum ... unum (duos, 
tres , etc.) esse volumus (‘of whom we wish one, 
two, three, etc., of you to be’), 
quota, n., proportional share. — ML., short for 
L. quota pars , ‘how great a part’, fem. of quotus, 
‘which in order or number’, fr. quot, ‘how 
many’, which is short for *quoti and is cogn. 
with OI. kati, Hitt, kawatta, ‘how many?’, Gk. 
7 t6cto<;. Lesbian 7c6<rao<;, Ion. x6co<;(for *pot y os), 
‘which (of a given number)?’, all from the 
pronominal base *k w o-, whence also who (q.v.) 
Cp. quotation, quote, quotient, the first ele- 
ment in quotidian and the second element in 
aliquot. 

quotation, n. — ML. quo tat id, gen. -onis, fr. 
quotdtus, pp. of quotare. See next word and 
-ation. 

Derivatives: quotation-al, adj., quotation-al-ly, 
adv., quotation-ist , n. 

quote, tr. and intr. v. — ML. quotare, ‘to mark 
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off the number of chapters’, fr. L. quotes. See 
quota. 

Derivatives: quot-able , adj., quot-abil-ity, n., 
quot~able-ness, n., quot-abl-y , adv., quotation 
(q.v.), quot-ative, adj., quot-ative-ly, adv., quote, 
n., quotation, quotation mark, 
quoth, tr. v., said. — ME., past of quethen, ‘to 
speak, say’, fr. OE. cwedan , ‘to speak, say’, rel. 
to OS. quethan, ON. kveda, OFris. quetha, OHG. 
quedan , Goth, qifran. Cp. bequeath, bequest. 
Quoth was influenced in form by quote, 
quotha, interj. (archaic). — ME. quoth ha, ‘said 



he', fr. quoth and ha, the unstressed form of ME. 
he, ‘he’. See he. 

quotidian, adj., occurring every day, daily. — 
ME., fr. OF. cotidian (F. quotidien ), fr. L. quoti- 
dianus, ‘daily’, fr. quoti-, fr. quotes , ‘which in 
order or number’, and dies, ‘day’. See quota and 
dies non. 

Derivatives: quotidian, n., quotidian-ly, adv., 
quotidian-ness, n. 

quotient, n., the number of times one quantity is 



contained in another. — L. quotiens , quoties , 
‘how often, how many times’, fr. quot , ‘how 
many’ (see quota). The adv. quotiens was treated 
as if it were an adj. or noun of the 3rd declen- 
sion (i.e. with a genitive *quotientis). 
quo warranto, n., a writ commanding a person to 
show ‘by what warrant’, he is holding an office. 
— ML., ‘by what warrant’, fr. abl. of L. qui, 
‘which’ (see who), and abl. of Latinized E. 
warrant. 




raad, n., legislative body in the former Orange 
Free State. — Du. raad , ‘advice, counsel; coun- 
cil’, fr. MDu. rset , rsed, rel. to OE. rxd, OS. rad , 
ON. rad, OFris. red , OHG., MHG. rd/, G. 
‘advice, council’, OE. rsedan , ‘to advise, counsel, 
discuss, deliberate, guess, interpret, read’. See 
read and cp. the second element in Volksraad. 
rabban, n., distinguishing title given to patriarchs 
and the presidents of the Sanhedrin since the 
time of Gamaliel the Elder, who was the first to 
bear this title. — Aram, rabban , lit. ‘our teacher’, 
fr. rabh , ‘master, teacher’, which is rel. to 
Mishnaic Heb. rabh , of s.m. See rabbi, 
rabbet, n., a groove cut out of the edge of any- 
thing {carpentry ), — ME. rabet , fr. OF. (= F.) 
rabat , ‘a beating back’, back formation fr. ra- 
battre , ‘to beat back’. See rebate, v. 

Derivative: rabbet , tr. v. 

rabbi, n. — Late L., fr. Gk. fr. Mishnaic 

Heb. rabbi , ‘my master’, title of respect, formed 
with -f, pronom. suff. of the 1st person in the 
singular, fr. rabh , ‘chief, master, teacher’, which 
derives fr. Heb. rabh , ‘much, many, great’, from 
stem r-b-b, ‘to be great or numerous’, whence 
also robh, ‘multitude, abundance, greatness’, 
r 6 bhabha h , ‘multitude, ten thousand, myriad’, 
ribbo , ‘ten thousand, myriad’, Heb. rabh is rel. 
to Aram.-Syr. rabh, ‘great; chief, master, teach- 
er’, Akkad. rab, ‘chief, captain’, Arab, rabba, 
‘was great or dense’, rabb, ‘master’, Ethiop. 
rababa , ‘it spread’. Cp. rabban, the second word 
in Ahabah Rabba and the first element in 
Jeroboam, Rabmag and Rabshakeh. 
rabbin, n., rabbi. — F. rabbin or ML. rabbinus, 
fr. Late L. rabbi . See rabbi, 
rabbinate, n., the office of a rabbi. — Formed fr. 

rabbin with subst. suff. -ate. 
rabbinic, rabbinical, adj. — F. rabbinique , fr. rab- 
bin, ‘rabbi’. See rabbin and -ie, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: rabbinic-al-ly, adv. 
rabbinism, n., the whole of the teaching of the 
rabbis. — Formed fr- rabbin with suff. -ism. Cp. 
F. rabbinisme. 

rabb inis t, or rabbinite, n., a Jew adhering to the 
oral laws laid down in the Talmud and to the 
traditions of the rabbis, in opposition to the 
Karaites. — Formed fr. rabbin with suff. -ist, 
resp. subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivatives: rabbinist-ic , rabbinist-ic-al , adjs. 
rabbit, n. — ME. rabet , ‘young of the cony’, of 
uncertain origin. It derives perh. fr. OF. (= F.) 
rabat, ‘carpenter’s plane’, prob. orig. ‘rabbit’ 
(cp. F. rabouillere, ‘rabbit’s hole’), whence ‘the 
animal resembling a plane, rabbit’. It is also 
possible that ME. rabet comes fr. MDu. robbe , 
‘rabbit’, whence also Walloon robete , ‘rabbit’. 
MDu. robbe prob. derives fr. Rob , dimin. of 
Robert. For sense development cp. robin, which 
derives fr. Robin, another dimin. of Robert. 
Derivatives: rabbit , intr. and tr. v., rabbit-y, adj. 
rabble, n., mob. — ME. rabel, ‘a pack of animals’. 
The word prob. denoted originally ‘a noisy 
crowd of animals’ and is related to rabble, ‘to 
gabble’. 

Derivative: rabble, tr. v., to mob. 
rabble, tr. and intr. v., to gabble ( obsol . or dial.) 
— ME. rablen , prob. of imitative origin. Cp. 
MDu. rabbelen , LG. rabbeln , ‘to chatter’. 
Derivative: rabble-ment , n. 
rabble, n., an iron bar for stirring molten metal 
in puddling. — F. rdble , fr. OF. roable , fr. L. ru - 
tabulum , ‘an instrument for raking, a fire shov- 
el’, fr. ruere, ‘to rake up’, which is cogn. with 
Lith. ratjUy rauti , ‘to pluck out, weed out’, raved, 
‘to weed’, OSlav. ryq, ‘I dig’, ryid, rylo , ‘spade’, 
rovd , ‘ditch’, Avestic rao{i)Sya -, ‘to break up 
(the ground)’, G. roden , reuten, ‘to root out’, 
Mir. ruam, ‘spade’. L. ruere in the sense ‘to rake 
up’, is distinct fr. ruere , ‘to hasten, run’. See 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, p. 453. 




Derivatives: rabble , tr. v., rabbl-er , n. 
Rabelaisian, adj., resembling Rabelais or his style. 

— Formed from the name of Francois Rabelais 
(1494-1553) with suff. -ian. 

Derivative: Rabelaisian, n., Rabelaisian-ism , n. 
Rabia, n., name of the third and fourth months in 
the Moslem year. — Arab. rabV , prop, ‘spring 
month’, fr. rabi\ ‘spring’, from the base of the 
verb rdba l a, ‘he abode, dwelled’, which is rel. to 
Aram. r e bha\ Heb. rabhd *, ‘he lay down, lay’, 
Mishnaic Heb. r^bhVd h , ‘rainfall’, Arab, rabada, 
‘he lay down on the breast, stretched himself 
out’, Heb. rabhdtz, ‘he stretched himself out, 
lay down’, Akkad. raba§u , ‘to lie down, dwell’, 
tarbd$u, ‘court yard’ (whence Aram, tarbitza , 
‘garden near the house; hall, school hall’), 
rabid, adj., violent, raging. — L. rabid us, ‘raging, 
furious, enraged’, fr. rabid, rabere, ‘to be mad, 
to rave’ (whence also rabies , ‘rage’), which to- 
gether with OI. rabhas-, ‘violence, impetuosity’, 
rabhasdfy, ‘violent, impetuous’, prob. derives fr. 
*rabh-, a secondary form of I.-E. base *labh-, 
‘to take, seize’ ; see lemma and adj. suff. -id and 
cp. rabies, rage. See Walde-Hofmann, LEW., 
II, p. 413 s.v. rabies, and Ernout-Meillet, DELL., 
p. 562 s.v. rabid. 

Derivatives: rabid-ity , n., rabid-ly , adv., rabid- 
ness, n. 

rabies, n., hydrophobia ( med . and vet.) — L., fr. 
rabere. See prec. word. 

Rabmag, n., title of a Babylonian official men- 
tioned in Jer. 39 : 3. — Heb. rabh-magh, fr. 
Akkad, rab mugi , title of an official. For Akkad. 
rab see rabbi and cp. the first element in next 
word. Akkad, mugi is of uncertain origin. It is 
not connected with OPers. magush , ‘magician’. 
Rabshakeh, n., title of the Assyrian dignitary who 
treated with Hezekiah, king of Judah (see II 
Kings, ch. 18 and Is., ch. 36). — Heb. rabh - 
shaqe, fr. Akkad, rab-shaqu , which according to 
Eberhard Schrader denotes ‘the chief officer’ or 
‘captain’, fr. rab , ‘chief’, and shdqu, pi. shaqe, 
‘high’ (see his Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament* 2nd edition, p. 319). According to 
Heinrich Zimmern the meaning of rab-shaqu is 
‘chief cupbearer’, fr. rab, ‘chief’, and shdqu, pi. 
shaqe, ‘cupbearer’ (see ZDMG., 53, pp. 116 ff.) 
For Akkad, rab see rabbi and cp. the first ele- 
ment in prec. word. Akkad, shaqu , ‘high’, is of 
unknown etymology. Akkad, shaqu , ‘cupbearer’, 
derives fr. shaqu , ‘to give to drink’, which is rel. 
to Heb. hishqa h , Aram.-Syr. ashqi, Arab, sdqa , 
Ethiop. saqa, ‘he gave to drink*, Heb. mashqe H , 
‘butler, cupbearer; drink’, shoqeth, ‘watering 
trough’, Aram, mashqe, mashq 6 ya, ‘drink’ ; cp. 
sakia. 

raca, n., a term of reproach. — Fr. Aram, reqa, 
emphatic state of req, ‘empty; light, frivolous’, 
which is rel. to Heb. req, of s.m. 
raccoon, also racoon, n., a carnivorous mammal. 

— Algonquian (Powhatan dial.) ardhkun, fr. 
i irdhkunem , ‘he scratches with his hands’; so 
called in allusion to the raccoon’s habit of leav- 
ing scratches on the bark of the tree he climbs. 
Cp. coon. 

race, n., running. — ME. ras, rase, fr. ON. rds , 
‘running, race’, rel. to OE. rxs , ‘running, rush’, 
rsesan , ‘to rush headlong’, MDu. rasen, ‘to rave, 
rage’, MHG. rasen, G. rasen, OE. rasettan, of 
s.m., and prob. cognate with Gk. (for 

*£ptooa), ‘quick, motion, rush, force’, epwetv 
(for *spwas!v ), ‘to rush, rush forth’, L. roraril, 
‘lightarmed troops’, lit. ‘runners’. 

Derivatives: race , intr. and tr. v., rac-er, n., 
rac-ing , verbal n. and adj. 
race, n., root, esp. ginger root. — OF. raiz , rais, 
fr. L. radicem, acc. of radix, ‘root’. See radix, 
race, tr. and intr. v., to scratch. — A var. of raze. 

The orig. meaning of the v. race was ‘to erase’, 
race, n., family, tribe. — MF. (= F.), fr. earlier 



rasse, fr. It. razza , which together with Sp. raza. 
Port, raza, prob. derives fr. Arab, rd's, ‘head, 
beginning, origin’, which is rel. to Heb. rosh, of 
s.m. See Bereshith and cp. rais, reis, resh. 
Derivatives: rac-ial, adj., racialism, n., racial- 
ist, n., rac-ial-ist-ic , adj., rac-ial-ly, adv., rac-y , 
adj., rac-i-ly, adv., rac-i-ness, n., rac-ism, n., 
racist, n. 

raceme, n., a type of flower cluster {bot.) — L. 
racemus, ‘the stalk of a cluster of grapes’ ; which, 
like Gk. pa£, gen. payoq, ‘berry’, was borrowed 
from a Mediterranean language. Cp. the second 
element in acrorhagus, Haloragidaceae. Cp. also 
raisin. 

Derivative: racem-ed, adj. 
racemic, adj., 1) pertaining to racemes; 2) per- 
taining to optically inactive compounds ( ckem .) 

— Formed with adj, suff. -ic fr. L. racemus. See 
prec. word. 

racemism, n,, the state of being racemic (chern.) 

— Formed with suff. -ism fr. L. racemus. See 
raceme. 

racemose, adj., growing in the form of a raceme 
{bot.) — L. racemosus , ‘clustering’, fr. racemus . 
See raceme and adj. suff. -ose. 
raceraous, adj., racemose. — L. racemosus. See 
prec. word and -ous. 

Derivative: racemous-ly, adv. 

Rachel, 1) fern. PN,; 2) in the Bible, the younger 
daughter of Laban and wife of Jacob. — Late 
L., fr. Gk. 'Pax^, fr. Heb. Rahel , lit. ‘ewe*; rel. 
to Arab, rdhil, Aram, raljtld, Akkad, lahru (a 
metathesized form), ‘ewe’, 
rachio-, also rhachio-, before a vowel rachi-, also 
rhachi-, combining form meaning ‘spinal’ ; ‘spi- 
nal and’. — Gk. p £ocx to ~j fr. paxis, 
‘spine’. See next word. 

rachis, also rhachis, n., 1) the spine (anat.); 2) the 
shaft of a feather ( zool .); 3) prolongation of the 
stalk in compound leaves {bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. p£x i ?i ‘spine’, which is rel. to paxo? 
(£ax°0> ‘thorn hedge’, and cogn. with Lith. 
rdzas, ‘a dry scion, stubble, scrub, prong of a 
fork’, rafis, ‘stubble’, OIr. fracc, ‘needle’. Cp. 
rickets. 

Derivative: rachitic, adj. 
rachitis, also rhachitis, n., inflammation of the 
rachis; rickets {med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
paxiTi? (scil. voao?), lit. ‘rachitic disease’, fr. 
pax^. See prec. word and -itis. 
rack, n., instrument of torture, etc. — ME. racke 
and recke, ‘framework’, prob. fr. MDu. recke , 
of s.m., lit. ‘something stretched out’, fr. recken 
(Du. rekken ), ‘to stretch out’, which is rel. to OE. 
reccan , OS. rekkian, ON. rekja , Swed. racka, 
OFris. reza , OHG. recchen, MHG., G. recken , 
Goth, uf-rakjan, ‘to stretch out’, and cogn. with 
Gk, opsysiv, ‘to reach, stretch out’, L, regere, ‘to 
stretch, extend; to rule’, porrigere, ‘to stretch 
out’. See regent, adj., and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. rake, ‘a tool’, 
rack, tr. v., to torture. — MDu. recken, ‘to stretch 
out’. See prec. word. 

rack, n., wreckage. — A var. spelling of wrack, 
rack, tr. v., to pour off (wine) from the lees. — 
ME. rakken, fr. OProven?. arracar , fr. raca , 
‘skins of grapes left after wine pressing’, 
rack, intr. v., to move with the particular gait 
called rack (said of a horse). — A var. of rock, 
‘to move to and fro’. 

Derivative: rack, n., a particular gait of a horse, 
rack, n., clouds driven before the wind. — Of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. reka, ‘to drive’, rek, 
‘wreckage’. See wrack, wreck. 

Derivative: rack, intr. v., to fly (said of driven 
clouds). 

rack, n., arrack. — Shortened fr. arrack. The be- 
ginning of the Arabic word ‘ draq was mistaken 
for the Arabic article al-, ar-, and consequently 
dropped. 




RACKET 

racket, also racquet, n., a bat for playing tennis, 
badminton, etc. — MF. (= F.) raquette , orig. 
rachette, with the sense ‘palm of the hand’, fr. 
Arab. raha h , in vulgar pronunciation rahet, ‘the 
palm of the hand’. Sense development was in- 
fluenced by F. jeu de paume , ‘tennis’, lit. ‘play 
with the palm of the hand’, 
racket, n., 1) noise, disturbance; uproar; 2) dis- 
honest business. — ProB. of imitative origin. 
Cp. Gael, racaid, ‘noise’. 

Derivatives: racket , intr. and tr. v., racketeer, 
n., racket-eer-ing, n., racket-y , adj. 
raconteur, n., a narrator, storyteller. — F., fr. ra- 
conter, ‘to tell, narrate’, fr. re - (see re-) and OF. 
aconter , fr. a, ‘to’ (fr. L. ad, see ad-), and conter , 
‘to tell’. See recount and -or, suff. denoting an 
agent. 

racoon, n. — See raccoon, 
racquet, n. — See racket, ‘a bat for playing tennis’, 
radar, n., an electronic instrument for the loca- 
tion of objects by radio waves. — A word coin- 
ed from the initials of the phrase radio detecting 
and ranging. 

raddle, n., red ocher. — A var. of ruddle. 

Derivative : raddle , tr. v., to color with red ocher, 
radeau, n., raft, float. — F., fr. OF. radel, fr. VL. 
*ratellus , dimin. of L. ratis, ‘raft, float’. See 
rood and cp. Ratitae. 

radial, adj., of, or like, a ray or radius. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. radius. See radius. 
Derivatives: radial , n., radial-ity , n., radial-ize, 
tr. v., radial-iz-ation , n., radial- ly, adv. 
radian, n., 1) arc of a circle, equal in length .to the 
radius; 2) the angle subtending this arc. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. radius. See radius, 
radiance, less frequently radiancy, n. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
radiant, adj. — ME., fr. L. radians , gen. - antis , 
pres. part, of radiare. See next word and -ant. 
Derivatives: radiant, n., radiant-ly , adv. 
radiate, intr. v., to emit rays; to be radiant; tr. v., 
to emit in rays. — L. radiatus, ‘furnished with 
rays’, pp. of radiare , ‘to furnish with beams, 
make beaming, irradiate’, fr. radius , ‘ray’. See 
radius and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: radiat-ed , radiat-ing, radiat-ive , 
adjs. 

radiate, adj., having rays. — L. radiatus, pp. of 
radiare. See radiate, v. 

Derivatives: radiate-ly , adv., radiate-ness, n. 
radiation, adj. — L. radidtio, gen. -onis, ‘a shining, 
radiation’, fr. radiatus , pp. of radiare. See ra- 
diate, v., and -ion. 

Derivative: radiation-al, adj. 
radiator, n., an apparatus for radiating heat. — 
Formed with agential suff. -or fr. L. radiatus, 
pp. of radiare . See radiate, v. 
radical, adj. — Lit. ‘having roots’, fr. Late L. 
radicalis , fr. L. radix, gen. -ids, ‘root’. See ra- 
dix and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: radical , n., radical-ism , n., radical- 
ly , n., radical-ize , tr. and intr. v., radical-iz- 
ation, n., radical-ly , adv., radical-ness, n. 
radicand, n., the number under a radical sign 
{math.) * — L. radicandus , gerundive of radicare 
or radicari, ‘to take root’, fr. radix, gen. -ids, 
‘root’. See radix. For the use of Latin gerundives 
or their derivatives in English cp. agenda and 
words there referred to. 

radicant, adj., bringing forth roots (hot.) — L. 
radicans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of radicare or 
radicari. See prec. word and -ant. 
radicate, tr. v., 1) to cause to take root, plant 
firmly ; 2) to establish firmly. — L. radicatus, pp. 
of radicare or radicari. See radicand and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

radicel, n., a rootlet. — Formed fr. ModL. radi- 
cella (whence also F. radicelle ), dimin. of L. 
radix , gen. -ids, ‘root’. See radix and cp. next 
word. 

radicle, n., a minute root {bot. and anat.) — L. 
radicula, dimin. of radix, gen. -ids, ‘root’. See 
radix and -ule and cp. prec. word, 
radicular, adj., pertaining to roots. — Formed 
with suff.* -ar fr. L. radicula. See prec. word, 
radiculitis, n., inflammation of the spinal nerve 
roots ( med .) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. 
L. radicula , ‘little root’. See radicle and -itis. 



radio, n., wireless telegraphy. — Abbreviation of 
radio-telegraphy. 

Derivative: radio, tr. and intr. v. 
radio-, combining form meaning 1) ray or ray- 
like; 2) radial; radially; (anat.) radial and; 3) by 
means of radiant energy (med.); 4) radioactive; 
5) by radio. — Fr. L. radius. See radius, 
radioactive, adj., exhibiting, or pertaining to, 
radioactivity. — F. radio-actif (fern, radio- 
active), coined by Pierre and Marie Curie. See 
next word and active. 

radioactivity, n., the property of giving off radiant 
energy in the form of particles. — F. radio- 
activity , coined by the French physicists and 
chemists Pierre Curie (1859-1906) and his wife 
Marie (1867-1934) in 1898 fr. radio- and F. acti- 
vity. See activity. 

radiograph, n., 1) an instrument for measuring 
radiant energy; 2) an X-ray picture. — Com- 
pounded of radio- and Gk. -ypa<po<;, fr- YP«- 
<pe\v } ‘to write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives : radiograph-er , n. , radiograph-ic , 
radiograph -ic-al, adjs., radiograph-ic-al-ly , adv., 
radiograph-y , n. 

Radiolaria, n. pi., an order of microscopic marine 
animals (zoot.) — ModL., fr. Late L. radiolus, ‘a 
little ray’, dimin. of L. radius. See radius, dimin. 
suff. -ole and suff. -aria. 

Derivative: radiolari-an, adj. and n. 
radiology, n., that part of physics which deals with 
radioactivity and radioactive substances. — 
Compounded of radio- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-X6yo;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives : radiolog-ic(-al), adj., radiolog-ist, n. 
radiometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
effect of radiant energy. — Compounded of 
radio- and Gk. [xeTpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

radiometry, n., measurement of the effect of ra- 
diant energy. Compounded of radio- and Gk. 
|A£Tp(a, ‘measuring of’. See -raetry. 
radiophone, n., an instrument for the production 
of sound by means of radiant energy. — Com- 
pounded of radio- andGk. <po>vr), ‘sound, voice’. 
See phone, ‘speech sound’, 
radioscopy, n., examination of opaque objects by 
means of X-rays or other rays. — Compounded 
of radio- and Gk. -<rxo7t(a, fr. mcorcelv, ‘to look 
at, examine’. See -scopy. 
radiotelegrara, n., a wireless telegram. — Com- 
pounded of radio- and telegram, 
radiotelegraphy, n., wireless telegraphy. — Com- 
pounded of radio- and telegraphy, 
radiotelephone, n., wireless telephone. — Com- 
pounded of radio- and telephone, 
radiotelephony, n., wireless telephony. — Com- 
pounded of radio- and telephony, 
radiotherapy, n., treatment of disease by means of 
X-rays and other rays. — Compounded of ra- 
dio- and therapy. 

radish, n. — F. radis, fr. It. radice , prop, ‘root’, 
fr. L. radicem , acc. of radix, ‘root’. See radix 
and cp. words there referred to. 
radium, n., a radioactive metallic element. — 
ModL., fr. L. radius, ‘ray’; so called because of 
its power of emitting energy in the form of rays. 
See radius. 

radius, n., 1) a straight line from the center of the 
circle to its circumference; 2) the exterior bone 
of the forearm. — L. radius, ‘stake, staff, rod, 
spoke of a wheel, shuttle, beam, ray; the exterior 
bone of the forearm’ ; of uncertain origin. It is 
perh. rel. to radix, ‘root’. See radix and cp. ray, 
‘beam’, radiant, irradiate. Cp. also rayon. In its 
anatomical sense, the word radius was first used 
by Aulus Cornelius Celsus, Roman writer of the 
1st cent. 

radix, n., root. — L. radix (for *tvrddix), ‘root’, 
rel. to ramus (for *wradmos ), ‘branch, bough, 
twig’, and cogn. with Gk. Lesbian 
(for *fp^S[.a), ‘root’, Gk. pdc8ap.vo<; (for *Fpa&- 
apivoc;), ‘branch’, Goth, waurts , OE. wyrt, W. 
gwridd (for * wradi), OIr. fren (for * wridno or 
*wridnd ), ‘root’. Cp. deracinate, eradicate, race, 
‘root’, radical, radicel, radicle, radish, radius, 
ramage, ramose, rhizo-, the first element in 
ramiform, rampion, and the second element in 
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licorice. Cp. also root, wort, a plant, and the first 
element in orchard. 

radon, n., name of the heaviest gaseous element 
(chem.) — Coined fr. radium, with 1st suff. -on 
on analogy of argon , neon,e tc. ; so called because 
gained from radium. 

radula, n., ribbon of a mollusk. — L. rddula, ‘a 
scraper’, fr. rddere, pp. rasus, ‘to scrape’. See rase. 
Derivatives: radui-ar, radul-ate , adjs. 
raff, n., rabble. — ME. raf, fr. OF. raffe, fr. 
raffer, ‘to sweep together’. See raffle, ‘lottery’, 
and cp. riffraff. 

Derivative: raff-ish, adj., worthless, disrepu- 
table. 

raffia, n., the fiber of the Raphia pedunculata , a 
Madagascar tree. — Malagasy rafia. 
raffinose, n., a sugar, C 18 H 32 O ie (chem.) — Form- 
ed with subst. suff. -ose fr. F. raffmer, ‘to refine’, 
fr. re- (see re-) and affiner, ‘to make fine’, which 
is formed fr. OF. a, ‘to’ (fr. L. ad), and OY.fin 
(fr. VL. *finus), ‘fine’. See ad- and fine, ‘delicate’, 
raffle, n., lottery. — ME. rafle, fr. MF. (= F.) 
rafte , ‘a game of dice (whence rafter, ‘to sweep 
up the stakes; to sweep off’), fr. MDu. raff el, ‘a 
game of dice’, which is rel. to Early Modern Du. 
ravelen, ‘to entangle’ (Modern Du. rafelen , ‘to 
unravel, ravel out, fray out’), and prob. also to 
MHG., G. raffen, ‘to snatch away, sweep off’, 
OHG. raspon (for * raf son), ‘to scrape together, 
snatch up in haste’, fr. Teut. base *hrap-, ‘to 
pluck out, snatch off’. OF. raffer , ‘to sweep to- 
gether’, and It. arraffare, ‘to snatch’, are also 
Teut. loan words. See rasp, ‘to rub’, and cp. 
raff, ravel. 

raffle, n., refuse. — Lit. ‘a taking away’, hence 
etymologically identical with raffle, ‘lottery’. 
Rafflesia, n., a genus of Malaysian plants (bot.) 
— ModL., named after Sir Thomas S. Raffles , 
founder of Singapore (1781-1826). For the end- 
ing see 1st suff. -ia. 

Rafflesiaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL. Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
rafflesiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
raft, n. — ME. rafte , orig. ‘rafter’, fr. ON. raptr. 
See rafter. 

Derivatives: raft , tr. and intr. v., raft-age , n., 
raft-er , n., a raftsman. 

rafter, n., one of the sloping timbers of a roof. — 
ME., fr. OE. rxfter , rel. to ON. raptr , MLG. 
rafter , rachter , ‘rafter’. Cp. raft. 

Derivative: rafter-ed, adj. 
rag, n., tatter of cloth. — ME. ragge , fr. OE. ragg 
(in the adj. raggig, ‘raggy’), fr. ON. rogg, ‘tuft, 
shagginess’. See rug. 

Derivatives: ragg-ed, adj., ragg-ed-ly, adv., 
ragg-ed-ness, n., ragg-y, adj. 
rag, n., a kind of hard limestone. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

rag, tr. v., to tease. — Of uncertain origin. Cp. 

bullyrag. 

Derivatives : rag , n. , ‘joke’, ragg-er , n. , ragging, n. 
ragamuffin, n., a stupid person. — Fr. Ragamof- 
fyn, name of a demon in old mystery plays, 
which is prob. a compound of rag, ‘tatter’, and 
moffyn , , a word of uncertain origin and meaning, 
rage, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) rage, fr. VL. rabia , 
fr. L. rabies, ‘rage, madness’, fr. rabere , ‘to be 
mad, to rave’. See rabid and cp. rabies. 
Derivatives : rage, intr. v., rag-er , n., rag-ing-ly , 
adv. 

raggee, raggy, n., a South Indian cereal grass. — 
Hind, ragi, fr. OI. rdgin, ‘red’; so called in allu- 
sion to the color of the grain. OI. rdgin is rel. to 
rdjyati, ‘is colored, becomes red’, fr. I.-E. base 
*reg-, ‘to color’, whence also Gk. pe^eiv (aorist 
ps£ai), ‘to color*, prjyos, ‘colored rug’, 
raglan, n., a kind of overcoat. — Named after the 
British general Lord Raglan (1788-1855). 
ragman, n., the name given to a collection of acts 
in which the Scottish nobles swore allegiance to 
Edward I in 1296. — Of uncertain origin. Cp. 
rigmarole. 

ragout, n., a highly seasoned stew of meat and 
vegetables. — F. ragout , back formation fr. ra- 
gouter , ‘to revive one’s appetite’, fr. re- (see re-), 
a, ‘to’ (fr. L. ad, see ad-), and gouter, fr. L. 
gustare, ‘to taste’. See gust, ‘relish’, and cp. gusto, 
raguly, adj., notched — said especially of a cross 
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(her,) — Prob. rel. to rag, ‘tatter’. 

Rahab, n., name of a monster in the Bible (Ps. 
89 : 1 1 , Job 9 : 1 3 , 26 : 1 2).— Heb .rdhabh , lit. ‘storm- 
ing, against, impetuous’, fr. rahdbh , ‘he stormed 
against, was impetuous’, which is rel. to Arab. 
rahiba , ‘he feared, was alarmed’, Aram, r^hebh, 
‘he was arrogant’, Syr. r s hebh , ‘he was impet- 
uous’, Akkad, ra'abu , ‘to storm at (angrily)’, 
raid, n. — Scot., fr. OE. rad, ‘riding, journey, 
raid’, hence prop, a var. of road (q.v.); intro- 
duced by Walter Scott. For sense development 
cp. inroad. 

Derivatives: raid , tr. and intr. v., raid-er , n. 
rail, n., garment chiefly used in the compound 
night rail. — ME. reil, fr. OE. hrxgl, hrsegel , 
‘garment, dress, armor’, rel. to OFris. hreil, 
OHG. hregil , ‘garment’, OE. hreol, ‘reel’, and 
cogn. with Gk. xpexeiv, ‘to weave’, xpox7], 
‘woof, thread’, xpoxt^, ‘a nap of woolen cloth’. 
Cp. reel, ‘a revolvable instrument', and the first 
element in crocidolite. 

rail, n., bar (whence railroad , railway). — ME. 
raile, fr. MF. reille, ‘bar, rail’, fr. OF. reille, fr. 
L. regula, ‘a straight piece of wood, ruler; rule’, 
fr. regere , ‘to keep straight, lead straight, rule’. 
See regent and cp. rule. Cp. also derail, mo- 
norail. 

rail, intr. v., to furnish with rails. — ME. railen, 
fr. raile. See prec. word, 
rail, intr. v., to speak reproachfully, scold. — 
ME. railen, fr. MF. (= F.) railler , ‘to jeer at’, fr. 
O Proven?. ralhar, ‘to joke, jest’, fr. VL. *ragu- 
lare, ‘to bray’ (whence It. ragghiare , ‘to bray’), 
fr. Late L. ragere , ‘to neigh’, which is prob. of 
imitative origin. Originally OProven?. ralhar de- 
noted different kinds of cries, and only gradually 
developed the meanings ‘to babble, prattle; to 
joke, jest’. Cp. rally, ‘to banter’, which is a 
doublet of rail. Cp. also raillery. 

Derivatives: rail-er, n., rail-ing, adj. and n. 
ail, n., bird of the family Rallidae. — ME. rale, 
raile , fr. MF. raale (F. rdle), rel. to F. rdler, ‘to 
rattle’ ; prob. of imitative origin. Cp. Rallus. Cp. 
also rale, rattle. 

raillery, n., banter. — F. raillerie , fr. railler. See 
rail, ‘to speak reproachfully’, and -ery. 
raiment, n. — ME. rayment, aphetic for array - 
ment , ‘clothing’, lit. ‘an arraying’, fr. arraien. 
See array and -ment. 

Derivative: raiment, tr. v. 
rain, n. — ME. reyn , fr. OE. regn, rel. to OS. 
regan, ON., Swed. regn , OFris. rein, MDu. 
reghen , reen, Du. regen , OHG. regan, MHG., G. 
regen , Goth, rign, ‘rain’, ON. raki, ‘dampness’, 
rakr , ‘damp’, and cogn. with Lith. rokti, ‘to 
drizzle’, roke, ‘drizzling rain’, L. rigdre , ‘to wet, 
moisten’, Alb. fjeft, ‘to flow’. Cp. irrigate. 
Derivatives: rain , v. (q.v.), rain-y , adj., rain-less, 
adj. 

rain, intr. and tr. v. — ME. reynen , fr. OE. reg - 
nian , fr. regn , ‘rain’, rel. to ON. rigna, Swed. 
regna , Dan. regne , OHG. reganon , MHG. regen, 
regenen, G. regnen, Goth, rignjan. See rain, n. 
Derivative: rain-er, n. 

rainbow, n. — ME. reinbowe, fr. OE. regnboga , 
rel. to ON. regnbogi, Swed. regnbage , OFris. 
reinboga, MDu. reghenboghe, Du. regenboog, 
OHG. reganhogo, MHG. regenboge, G. Regen- 
bogen . See rain, n., and bow, ‘anything bent’, 
rainette green, a greenish yellow color. — Lit. ‘of 
the color of the tree frog’, fr. F. rainette , ‘tree 
frog’, fr. OF. raine, ‘frog’, fr. L. rdna. See ranine 
and cp. words there referred to. 
rais, reis, n., chief. — Arab, ra'ts, ‘chief’, fr. rd's , 
‘head’. See race, ‘family, tribe’, 
raise, tr. v. — ME. reisen, raisen , fr. ON. reisa , 
which is rel. to OE. rieran (for *raiz-jan), ‘to 
rear’ ; see rear, ‘to raise’. OE. rxran is the causa- 
tive of risan , ‘to rise’ ; see rise. 

Derivatives: rais-ed, adj., rais-ing, n. 
raisin, n., dried sweet grape. — ME., fr. OF. 
raizin , raisim (F. raisin), ‘grape’, fr. VL. *raci- 
mus, corresponding to L. racemus , ‘cluster of 
grapes’. See raceme. 

raisoim£, adj., arranged logically. — F., ‘reason- 
ed’, pp. of raisonner , ‘to reason’, fr. raison. See 
reason, n. 

raj, n., rule, reign. — Hind, raj , ‘rule, reign’, fr. 



01. rajya fr. rajati, ‘he rules’, which is rel. to 
rdjan -, ‘king’. See next word and cp. the second 
element in swaraj. 

rajah, n., an Indian king. — Hind, raja, fr. OI. 
rdjan- , ‘king’. See prec. word and cp. ranee, the 
first element in next word, and the second ele- 
ment in maharaja. 

Rajput, n., a member of a ruling caste in northern 
India. — Hind, raj put, fr. OI. rajaputrah , ‘king’s 
son, prince’, which is compounded of rdjan-, 
‘king’, and putrali , ‘son, boy’. For the first ele- 
ment see rajah. The second element is rel. to 
Avestic and OPers. pu&ra-, ‘son, child’, and 
cogn. with L. puer, ‘boy, child’; see puerile and 
cp. words there referred to. 
rake, n., a tool. — ME. rake, fr. OE. raca, rel. to 
ON. reka, ‘spade, shovel’, Swed. raka, ‘rake’, 
OHG. rehho, MHG. reche , G. Rechen, ‘rake’, 
and to ON. raka, MLG. raken, ‘to sweep away’, 
Goth, rikan, ‘to heap up, collect’, and prob. 
cogn. with Gk. opsyeiv, ‘to reach, stretch out’, 
L. regere , ‘to stretch, extend, make straight; to 
rule’, perh. also with L. rogus, ‘funeral pile’. See 
regent, adj., and cp. rack, ‘instrument of torture’. 
Cp. also reckon. 

rake, tr. and intr. v., to use a rake, to scrape. — 
ME. raken, fr. rake, G., ON. raka , ‘to scrape’, 
MLG. raken, OHG. rehhan , Goth, rikan, ‘to 
scrape together 7 , and see rake, ‘a tool’. 
Derivatives: rak-er, n., rak-ing, verbal n., and 
adj. 

rake, intr. v., to project, incline forward. — Rel. 
to dial. Swed. raka, ‘to reach’, OE. hrxgan , ‘to 
jut out’, MDu. raghen, MHG., G. ragen, of 
s.m., and cogn. with Gk.xpoaaou (for *qroqya-), 
‘battlement, copings of parapets’, Czech and 
Russ, krokva, ‘spar, rafter’. Cp. crosso-. 
Derivatives: rake , n., inclination, rak-ish, adj., 
rak-ish-ly, adv., rak-ish-ness, n. 
rake, n., a debauchee. — Abbreviation of ME. 
rakel, ‘rash'. See next word. 

Derivatives: rak-ish, adj., rak-ish-ly, adv., rak- 
ish-ness, n. 

rakehell, n., a debauchee. — Popular refashion- 
ing of ME. rakel, ‘rash, impetuous’, which is 
prob. related to OE. racian, ‘to go forward’. Cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivative: rakehell-y , adj. 
rakshasa, n., goblins or evil spirits {Hindu my t hoi) 
— OI. rak?as-, ‘goblin, evil spirit’, lit. ‘damage, 
causer of damage’, rel. to Avestic rashah -, ‘dam- 
age’, rashayeiti, ‘damages’, fr. I.-E. base 
*rekf>(h K ‘to pull, tug, drag, pester’, whence 
also Gk. £p£x&etv, ‘to rend, break, shatter’, 
’Epex^ E1 J^! a fabled king of Athens, lit. ‘shaker’. 
Cp. Erechtheus. 

r&Ie, n., rattling sound in the throat. — F., fr. 
rdler, ‘to rattle’, of imitative origin. Cp. rail, the 
bird, Rallus. 

rallentando, adj., slackening; gradually slower 
(musical direction). — It., pres. part, of r alien- 
tare, ‘to slow down’ (cp. F. ralentir), fr. ra 
contraction of L. re- and ad- (see re- and -ad) 
and lento, ‘slack, slow’, fr. L. lentus. See relent. 
Rallidae, n. pi., the family of rails and other grui- 
form birds (or nit hoi.) — ModL., formed fr. 
Rallus with suflf. -idae. 

Rallinae, n. pi., subfamily of the Rallidae (orni- 
thol.) — Formed fr. Rallus with suff. -fnae. 
ralline, adj., pertaining to the Rallidae. See prec. 

word and -ine (representing L. - inus ). 

Rallus, n., the genus of rails (zool.) — ModL., fr. 
F. rdle , ‘rail’, fr. rdler, ‘to rattle’, which is of 
imitative origin. G. Raile, of s.m., is a French 
loan word. See rail, ‘the bird’. 

Derivatives : ralli-form , rall-ine, adjs. 
rally, tr. v., to gather, collect; intr. v., to come 
together. — F. rallier, ‘to assemble, rally’, fr. 
OF. ralier, of s.m., which is formed fr. re - (see 
re-) and alter (F. allier ), ‘to join’. See ally, v. 
Derivatives: rally, n., ralli-er, n. 
rally, tr. v., to banter. — F. railler, ‘to rail at’, 
hence a doublet of rail, ‘to speak reproachfully’ 
(q.v.) Cp. raillery. 

Derivative: railli-er, n. 

Ralph, masc. PN. — Shortened fr. Radulf, fr. ON. 
Radulfr (rel. to OE. Rxdwulf); compounded of 
rad, ‘counsel’, and ulfr, ‘wolf’. See rede and wolf. 



ralstonite, n., a fluoride of aluminum, sodium and 
magnesium (mineral.) — Named after J. Grier. 
Ralston of Norristown in Pennsylvania. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
ram, n. — ME. ramme, fr. OE. ramm , ram, rel. to 
MLG., MDu., Du. and OHG. ram, ‘ram’, and 
prob. also to ON. ramr, ‘strong’; prob. cogn. 
with OSlav. ramdnd, ‘impetuous, violent, 
strong’. 

Derivatives: ram , tr. v., ramm-er, n., ramm-ish, 
adj. 

Rama, n., the sixth, seventh, or eight incarnation 
of Vishnu (Hindu mythol.) — OI. Rdmafj, lit. 
‘lovely’, from the stem of ramate, ‘stands still, 
rests, is pleased, is amused’; cogn. with Gk. 
^ps(j,a, ‘gently, quietly, softly’, 7jpep.eiv, ‘to be 
still, keep quiet’, Lith. rimti, ‘to become quiet, 
calm down’, remti , ‘to stay, support’, OIr. fo- 
rimim, ‘I set, place’. 

-rama, suff. meaning ‘sight, view’. — Back forma- 
tion fr. panorama, which stands for pan-orama 
and lit. means ‘all-sight’. Accordingly, the suff. 
should really be -orama. However, through a 
misdivision of panorama into pano-rama , the 
suff. - rama was formed. Cp. e.g. cinerama. 
Ramadan, n., the ninth month of the Moslem 
year. — Arab, ramadan, prop, ‘the hot month’, 
fr. ramida , ‘was hot’, which is rel. to Mishnaic 
Heb. rimetz, ‘hot ashes, embers’, 
ramal, adj., 1) pertaining to a branch (bot.); 2) 
pertaining to a ramus (anat. and zool.) — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. ramus, ‘branch’. See 
ramus. 

ramage, n., the whole of the branches of a tree. 
— F., fr. L. ramus , ‘branch’. See ramose and 
-age. 

ramble, intr. v. — Prob. a var. of ME. romblen , 
freq. of ME. romen , ‘to roam’. See roam. The 
-b- is intrusive. Cp. grumble. 

Derivatives: ramble, n., rambl-er, n., rambl-ing , 
adj., rambl-ing-ly, adv. 

rambunctious, adj., boisterous (colloq.) — Fr. 

earlier rumbustious, for robustious, 
rambutan, n., fruit of a Malayan tree, Nephelium 
lappaceum. — Malay rambutan , fr. rambut , 
‘hair’. 

ramekin, also ramequin, n., a preparation of 
cheese with bread crumbs, eggs, etc., baked in a 
small dish. — F. ramequin, fr. MLG. ramkert , 
dimin. of ram, ‘cream’, which is rel. to OE. 
ream, of s.m. See ream, ‘cream’. Fort he ending 
see suff. -kin. 

ramentum, n., 1) something scraped off; 2) a thin 
scale formed on the surface of leaves (bot.) — L. 
ramentum , ‘what is shaved or scraped off’, for 
*rad-mentom , fr. radere, ‘to shave, scrape’ ; see 
rase and -ment. Cp. caementum, ‘stone cut from 
the quarry’, for orig. * caid-(s)mentom, fr. cae- 
dere, ‘to cut’ (see cement). 
ramie, n., 1) a plant of the nettle family (Boehme- 
ria nivea ) ; a fiber of this plant. — Malay rami , 
name of the plant. 

ramification, n. — ModL. rdmificatio, formed 
(prob. through the medium of F. ramification) 
fr. ML. rdmificdtus, pp. of rdmificare. See ramify 
and -ation. 

ramiform, adj., branchlike. — Compounded of 
L. ramus, ‘branch’ and forma, ‘form, shape’. See 
ramose and form, n. 

ramify, tr. v., to divide into branches; intr. v., to 
form branches. — MF. (= F.) ramifier , fr. ML. 
rdmificare , ‘to form branches’, fr. L. ramus, 
‘branch, bough, twig’, and -ficare, fr. facers, ‘to 
make, do’. See ramose and -fy. 

Derivative: ramifi-ed, adj. 
ramillie, ramillies, n., a kind of plaited wig. — 
Short for Ramillies wig‘, named in commemora- 
tion of Marlborough’s victory over the French 
at Ramillies (in 1706). 

ramose, adj., branching (bot.) — L. ramosus , fr. 
ramus , ‘branch’, which stands for *rddmos, and 
is related to radix, ‘root’. See radix and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see adj. 
suff. -ose. 

Derivatives: ramose-ly, adv., ramos-ity, n. 
ramp, intr. and tr. v., 1) to climb; 2) to stand on 
the hind legs (her.) — ME. rampen , fr. OF. 
ramper, ‘to climb’ (whence F. ramper, ‘to creep, 
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crawl’), fr. Frankish *rampon, ‘to contract one- 
self convulsively’, which stands in gradational 
relationship to OHG. rimpfan , ‘to wrinkle, 
shrivel’, OE. hrimpan, ‘to fold, wrinkle’; see 
rumple and cp. rimple. Cp. also rampage, ram- 
pant. 

Derivatives: ramp , n., ramp-ing , n. 
ramp, n., a slope. — F. rampe , back formation fr. 
ramper , ‘to creep, clamber’. See ramp, ‘to climb’, 
rampage, n., a riot. — Formed fr. ramp, ‘to 
climb’, with suff. -age. 

Derivatives: rampage , intr. v., rampage-ous, 
adj., rampage-ous-ly, adv., rampage-ous-ness, n. 
rampancy, n., the condition of being rampant. — 
Formed from next word with suff. -cy. 
rampant, adj., standing on the hind legs (her.) — 

ME. ramp aunt y fr. MF. (= F.) rampant , pres, 
part, of ramper , ‘to creep, crawl’. See ramp, ‘to 
climb’, and -ant. 

Derivative : rampant-ly t adv. 
rampart, n. — MF. rempart, rampart (F. rem- 
part), fr. remparer , ramparer, ‘to fortify’, formed 
fr. re-, ‘again’ (see re-), and emparer , ‘to fortify’ 
(whence F. s'emparer , ‘to take hold of’), fr. 
OProven?. antparar , amparar , fr. VL. * ante- 
par are, prop, ‘to make preparations before- 
hand’, formed fr. ante- and L. pardre , ‘to pre- 
pare’ (see pare). The t- in F. rempart is excrescent 
and prob. due to the influence of earlier F. 
boulevart (now boulevard). 

Derivative: rampart , tr. v. 
rampion, n., a kind of campanula (bellflower). — 
Altered fr. ML. rapuncium , rapuntium (whence 

MF. , F. raiponce , It. raponzo , raponzolo, Sp. 
raponchigo), fr. VL. *radice puntia , prop, ‘root 
of valerian’. For the first element see radix. The 
second element is a VL. derivative of L. phu ( = 
Gk. 90 G), acc. phun, ‘a kind of valerian’. 

rampire, n. — An archaic form of rampart. 

Derivative: rampire , tr. v. 
ramrod, n. — Lit. ‘a rod used for ramming’, fr. 

ram, v. (see ram) and rod. 
ramshackle, adj., worn out. — Back formation fr. 
ramshackled, fr. ranshackled, fr. earlier ran - 
sackled, pp. of ransackle , freq. of ransack (q.v.) 
Derivatives: ramshackle , n., ramshackle-ness , 
n., ramshackl-y , adj. 

ramson, n., the broad-leaved garlic. — ME. 
ramsyn , fr. OE. hramsan , pi. of hramsa, ‘broad- 
leaved garlic’, rel. to MLG. ramese , G. Rams, 
Dan., Swed., Norw. rams, ‘ramson’, and cogn. 
with Gk. xp 6 ^oov, xpo^uov, also xpep,oov (in 
Hesychius), ‘onion’, Lith. kermiise , ‘wild garlic’, 
Russ, ceremsd , ‘ramson’, Mir. crem , crim , W. 
craf, ‘garlic’. Cp. buckrams, ‘ramson’, 
ramulose, adj., having many branchlets. — L. rd- 
muldsus, fr. ramulus. See ramulus and adj. suff. 
-ose and cp, next word. 

ramulous, adj., ramulose. — L. rdmuldsus . See 
prec. word and -ous. 

ramulus, n., a small branch (bot. and anat.) — L. 

ramulus , dimin. of ramus. See ramose, 
ramus, n., a branch (anat.) — L. ramus . See 
ramose. 

ran, n., a hank of twine. — Of unknown origin, 
ran, pret. of run. — ME., fr. OE. ran, pret. of 
rinnan , ‘to flow’, or fr. ON. ran , pret. of renna , 
‘to run’. See run. 

ranarium, n., a place for raising frogs. — ModL. 

fr. L. rdna , ‘frog’. See ranunculus and -arium. 
ranee, n., a variety of Belgian marble. — F., of 
unknown origin. 

ranch, n., a large farm with its buildings and em- 
ployees. — Mexican Sp. rancho , ‘a small farm’, 
fr. Sp. rancho , ‘mess, messroom’, fr. OHG. 
bring, ‘circle, ring’. See ring, n. 

Derivatives : ranch, intr. v., ranch-er, n. 
rancid, adj., stale. — L. rancidus , ‘foul-smelling’, 
fr. rancere, ‘to stink, rank’, which is of uncer- 
tain etymology. Cp. next word. For the ending 
see adj. suff. -id (representing L. -idus). 
Derivatives: rancid-ity , n., rancid-ly, adv., 
rancid-ness , n. 

rancor, rancour, n., bitter resentment, spite. — 
ME. rancour, fr. OF. rancour , fr. L. rancorem , 
acc. of rancor, ‘a stinking smell, rankness, ran- 
cidity’, fr. rancere. See prec. word and -or. 
Derivatives: rancor-ous, adj., rancor- ous-ly. 



adv., rancor-ous-ness , n. 

rand, n., border, edge. — ME., fr. OE. rand 
‘edge, margin, rim, boss of shield, shield’, rel. 
to ON. rond, ‘rim, shield’, OHG. rant, ‘boss 
of a shield’, MHG. rant , ‘rim of a shield, rim’, 
Dan., Swed., Du., G. rand, ‘border, edge’, ON. 
rimi , ‘ridge, hill, height’, OE. rima, ‘border, 
bank, coast’, and cogn. with OIr. rinde , ‘wood- 
en vessel’. Cp. rim and the first element in 
Randal. 

Randal, masc. PN. — Shortened from OE. Rand- 
wulf (a compound of rand, ‘shield’, and wulf, 
‘wolf’) or from its ON. equivalent Randulfr (fr. 
rand , ‘shield’, and ulfr , ‘wolf’). See rand and 
wolf. 

randan, n., a kind of rowing boat for three 
persons. — Of unknown origin. 

randan, n., a drinking bout, spree (slang) — 
Perh. a var. of random. 

randem, adv., with three horses harnassed one in 
front of the other; n., a carriage so harnassed 
and driven. — Prob. a blend of tandem and 
random. 

random, n. — ME. randoun, randon, random, fr. 
OF. random, ‘force, violence, impetuosity’, de 
randon, a randon , ‘impetuously’ (whence F. ran- 
donnee, ‘circuit of game; etre en randonnee , ‘to 
be out for a long run’), fr. OF. randir , ‘to run 
impetuously’, fr. *rant, fr. Frankish *rant, ‘a 
running’, which is rel. to OHG. rennen , ‘to run’, 
OE. rinnan, ‘to flow, run’ ; see E. run, v. — See 
Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p. 506 s.v. randon- 
nee. 

randy, adj., boisterous, riotous (Scor.) — Formed 
with adj. suff. -y fr. obsol. rand, a var. of rant 
(q.v.) 

ranee, rani, n., the wife of a rajah; a Hindu 
queen. — Hind, rani, fr. OI. rajni, fern, of rajan, 
‘king’. See rajah and cp. the second element in 
maharanee. Cp. also regina, reina. 

rang, pret. of ring. — ME. rang, formed on anal- 
ogy of sang, pret. of sing. See ring, ‘to sound’. 

range, tr. and intr. v., to place in rank. — ME. 
rangen , fr. MF. (= F.) ranger , fr. OF. ranger, fr. 
earlier rengier, rangier , ‘to place in rank or 
ranks’, fr. ranc (F. rang), fr. earlier renc, ‘row, 
line, rank’, fr. Frankish * bring, ‘circle, ring’. 
See ring, ‘circle’, and cp. rank, ‘row, line’. Cp. 
also arrange, derange. 

Derivatives : rang-er, n., rang-y , adj., rang-i-ness , 
n. 

range, n., row; distance. — ME., fr. MF. range, 
fr. OF. range , a var. of renge , ‘row, rank’, back 
formation fr. rangier, ‘to place in rank’. See 
range, v. 

rani-, combining form meaning ‘frog’. — Fr. L. 
rana, ‘frog’. See ranine. 

rani, n. — See ranee. 

ranine, adj., 1 ) pertaining to the frogs (zool.)\ 2) 
pertaining to the region under the tip of the 
tongue (anat.) — ML. rdninus , ‘pertaining to 
the frogs’, formed (on analogy of caninus, ‘per- 
taining to the dogs’, vulpinus, ‘pertaining to the 
foxes’, etc.), fr. L. rana, ‘frog’, lit. ‘croaker, 
crier’, which stands for *racsna, and is rel. to 
raccdre , ‘to roar’ ; of imitative origin. Cp. OHG. 
ruohhon, ‘to roar’, which is also imitative. Cp. 
also rainette green. Ranunculus, ranula. For the 
ending see -ine (representing L. -ina). 

rank, n., row, line. — MF. ranc (F. rang), ‘row, 
line, rank’. See range, v., and cp. harangue, 
ranch, ranz des vaches. 

Derivatives: rank, tr. and intr. v. 

rank, adj., 1) vigorous; 2) strong in smell. — ME., 
fr. OF. ranc, ‘strong, brave’, which is rel. to 
Dan. rank , ‘right, upright’, Swed. rank, MLG. 
ranc, Du., G. rank , ‘slender’, ON. rakkr (for 
*rankr ), ‘straight, erect’, orig. ‘stretched out’, 
OI. {hjati, ‘stretches himself’, Lith. raiytis , ‘to 
stretch oneself’. All these words are derivatives 
of a nasalized enlargement of I.-E. *reg -, ‘to 
stretch, straighten; straight, right*. See regent, 
adj., and cp. words there referred to. Rank was 
prob. influenced in sense by F. ranee, ‘rancid, 
rank’ (see rancid). 

Derivatives: rank-ish, adj., rank-ly, adv., rank- 
ness, n. 

rankle, intr. v., to fester. — ME. r ancle n, fr. MF. 



rancler , fr. OF. rancler, earlier raoncler, dra- 
oncler , ‘to suppurate, run’, fr. rancle, earlier ra- 
oncle , drancle, draoncle , ‘abscess’, lit. ‘a little 
dragon’, fr. ML. dracunculus, dimin. of L. 
draco, gen. draednis. See dragon. 

Derivative : rankle , n. 

ransack, tr. v., to search thoroughly; to pillage. 

— ME. ransaken , fr. ON. rannsaka, ‘to ran- 
sack’, lit. ‘to search a house’, compounded of 
rann (for *rasn), ‘house’, and -saka, which is 
rel. to soekja, ‘to seek’. The first element is rel. 
to Goth, razn, OE. Bern, ren, ‘house’. See rest, 
‘repose’, and cp. words there referred to. For 
the second element see seek. Cp. ramshackle. 
Derivative: ransack-er, n. 

ransom, n. — ME. raunsoun, ransoun , fr. OF. 
ranson (F. randon), fr. L. redemptionem, acc. of 
redemptio , ‘a buying back, ransoming, redemp- 
tion’. See redemption, which is a doublet of 
ransom. 

ransom, tr. v., — ME. raunsounen, ransounen , 
OF. ransonner , fr. ranson. See ransom, n. 
Derivatives: ransom-er , n., ransom-less, adj. 
rant, intr. v., to speak in a bombastic way. — 
Fr. earlier (now obsol.) ModDu. ranten , ‘to 
dote’. Cp. randy. 

Derivatives: rant, n., rant-er, n. 
ranula, n., a swelling under the tongue (med.) — 
L., ‘a little frog’, dimin. of rdna, ‘frog’. See 
ranine and -ule and cp. Ranunculus. 

Derivative: ranul-ar, adj. 

Ranunculaceae, n. pi., the crowfoot family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. Ranunculus with suff. 
-aceae. 

ranunculaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Ranunculus, n., a genus of plants, the crowfoot 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. ranunculus, ‘tadpole’, lit. 
‘little frog’, also name of a medicinal plant 
(prob. identical with the crowfoot), dimin. 
formed fr. rdna , ‘frog’. See ranine and cp. 
ranula. 

ranz des vaches, a melody sung by Swiss herdsmen. 

— F., lit. ‘line of the cows’, fr. dial. F. ranz , 
‘row, line, rank’, des, contraction of de les , ‘of 
the’, and vaches, pi. of vache , ‘cow’. Dial. F. 
ranz is rel. to F. rang, ‘line, rank’; see rank, 
‘row’. F. de ‘of, from’, derives fr. L. de, ‘from, 
away from’, les , ‘the’ (pi.), is traceable to L. 
illos (masc.), illas (fern.), acc. of Ule, resp. ilia, 
‘that’; see de- and ille. F. vache comes fr. L. 
vacca, ‘cow’ ; see vaccine. 

rap, n., a blow. — ME. rappe, prob. of imitative 
origin; cp. Dan. rap, of s.m., Swed. rapp, 
‘stroke’. 

rap, tr. and intr. v., to strike. — ME. rappen , 
prob. of imitative origin; rel. to prec. word. 
Derivative : rapp-er, n. 

rap, tr. v., to seize, snatch. — Back formation fr. 
rapt. 

rap, n., a skein of yam of about 120 yards. — Of 
unknown origin. 

rap, n., a counterfeit coin of the worth of a half- 
penny. — G. Rappen, ‘centime’, orig, name of 
an old Alsatian coin with an eagle’s head, deri- 
sively referred to as a raven, Rappen being a 
dialectal var. of G. Rabe , ‘raven’. See raven, 
rapacious, adj., 1) given to plunder; 2) gTeedy. — 
L. rapax, gen. -acts, ‘grasping, rapacious’, 
from the stem of rapere, ‘to seize’. See rapid and 
-acious. 

Derivatives : rapacious-ly, adv., rapacious-ness , 
n. 

rapacity, n., rapaciousness. — MF. (— F.) r apa- 
tite, fr. L. rapacitdtem, acc. of rapdeitas, fr. ra- 
pdx, gen. -acis. See prec. word and -ity. 
rape, ij., a plant allied to the turnip. — MEL, fr., 
L. rdpum , also rdpa, ‘rape, turnip’, cogn. with 
Gk. pawc, pa<pu<;, ‘rape’, £dq>ocvos, ‘cabbage; 
radish’, p<x.<pcx.vZc„ ‘radish’, OSfav. repa y Lith. 
rope , MDu. roeve, OHG. ruoba, ruoppa , MHG. 
ruobe, ruebe, G. Rube, and OHG. rdba, MHG. 
rabe, ‘rape, turnip’. Cp. raphania, Raphanus. Cp. 
also the second element in kohlrabi, 
rape, tr. v., to seize and carry off by force. — ME. 
rapen, ‘to seize’, fr. OF. raper, fr. L. rapere. See 
rapid and cp. words there referred to. 
rape, n., the act of seizing; violation. — ME. rape. 
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fr. rapen , ‘to seize'. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: rap-er, n., rap-ist, n. 
rape, n., one of the six divisions of Sussex. — 
First mentioned in Domesday- Book; perh. fr. 
rape, an obsol. var. of rope, used in the sense of 
‘measure'. For sense development cp. Heb. 
hebhel, ‘rope; measure’. 

rape, n., refuse of grapes. — F. rape, fr. ML. 
raspa , fr. WTeut. *raspon, ‘to scrape; to sweep 
off’. See rasp, v,, and cp. words there referred to. 
Raphael, 1) masc. PN. 2) an archangel mention- 
ed in the Apocrypha. — Late L., fr. Gk. ‘Pa<pa- 
t f)X, fr. Heb. R^phd'el, lit. ‘God has healed’. Heb. 
rdpha , ‘he healed’ (whence r i phu'a h , ‘medicine, 
remedy’, marpe , ‘healing, cure’), the first ele- 
ment of this compound word, is rel. to Syr. 
r s pha , ‘he healed’, Arab, rafa'a , ‘he darned, 
mended, repaired’, Ethiop. rafaa, ‘he stitched 
together, mended’. For the second element in 
Raphael see El. 

Raphalesque, Raffaelesque, adj., in the style of 
the painter Raphael. — - Formed fr. the name of 
Rafaello Sanzio (1483-1520) with suff. -esque. 
raphania, n., a disease causing convulsive con- 
tractions of the limbs (med.) — Medical L., 
coined by the Swedish botanist Carolus Lin- 
naeus (1707-78) fr. Gk. £oc9avT<;, ‘radish’. See 
rape, the plant, and 1st -ia. 

Raphanus, n., a genus of plants of the cabbage 
family (bot.) — L., fr. Gk. pa<pavo<;, ‘cabbage’, 
which is rel. to [5><x7ro<j i ‘rape’. See rape, the plant, 
raphe, n., a seam, suture ( anat . and bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. £«9 tj, ‘seam, suture (of the 
skull)’, fr. £<x:ttsw, ‘to sew together, stitch’, 
which prob. derives fr. I.-E. base *wer-p-, 
*wre-p-, ‘to turn, twist, sew, spin’. See vervain 
and cp. the first element in Raphiolepis and in 
rhapsody. 

Raphia, n., a genus of palms (bot.) — ModL. ; see 
raifia. 

Raphiolepis, n., a genus of plants of the apple 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
^9(5, ‘needle’, and Xe7u<;, ‘scale, flake’. The 
first element is rel. to fbac.9^, ‘seam’; see raphe. 
For the second element see leper, 
rapid, adj. — F. rapide, fr. L. rapidus , ‘tearing 
away, seizing, swift, rapid’, fr. rapere, ‘to seize 
and carry off, to snatch away, to seize, plunder, 
ravish’, which is cogn. with Gk. ^p^rea-Dai, ‘to 
pluck off, feed on’, Alb. rjep y ‘I strip, rob’, 
Lith. raples, ‘tongs’, ap-repiu, ‘I take, seize’, fr. 
I.-E. base *rep-, ‘to snatch, seize’. Beside *rep- 
stands prob. *srep-, *srp- in Gk. aprcdc^eiv, ‘to 
snatch, seize’, HpnctE,, ‘rapacious*, apTrcfcvY], 
‘hook; rake’, #p7r tj, ‘sickle’, dpivuiai, ‘harpies’, 
lit. ‘snatchers’. Cp. correption, erepsin, rap, ‘to 
seize’, obreption, obreptitious, rape, ‘to seize’, 
rapine, rapt, ratero, raven, ‘to prey’, ravin, rav- 
ish, subreption, surreptitious, usurp. Cp. also 
harpy, sarmentose. 

Derivatives: rapid , n., rapidity (q.v.), rapid-ly , 
adv., rapid- ness, n. 

rapidity, n. — F. rapidity, fr. L. r.apiditatem, acc. 
of rapiditas, ‘swiftness, rapidity’, fr. rapidus. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

rapier, n., a light, sharp-pointed sword. — F. ra- 
piire, orig. an adjective in MF. espee rapiere y lit. 
‘rapier sword’ ; of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: rapier-ed, adj. 
rapine, n., plunder. — ME. rapyne, fr. L. rapina y 
‘plunder’, (possibly through the medium of 
F. rapine) from the stem of rapere y ‘to seize 
and carry off’. See rapid and cp. words there 
referred to. 

rapparee, n., an Irish pikeman. — Ir. rapaire, ‘a 
short pike’. 

rappee, n., a strong kind of snuff. — Fr. F. 
(tabac) rap^, ‘rasped, grated tobacco’, pp. of 
rdper, ‘to rasp, grate'. See rasp, v. 
rapport, n,, relation. — F., back formation fr. 
rapporter, ‘to bring back, refer to’, re- y ‘again’ 
(see re-), and apporter , fr. L. apportare, ‘to 
bring'. See apport and cp. report, 
rapprochement, n., establishment of cordial rela- 
tions. — F., ‘a bringing near’, fr. rapprocher , ‘to 
bring near’, fr. re -, ‘again’ (see re-), and ap- 
proeher. See approach and -ment. 
rapscallion, n., a rascal. — Later form of obsol. 



rascallion, a derivative of rascal, 
rapt, part, adj., carried away. — ME., fr. L. 
raptus , pp. of rapere , ‘to seize’. See rapid and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. rap, ‘to 
seize’. Cp. also enrapt. 

raptatorial, adj., predacious. — Formed with 
suff. -orial fr. L. raptdtus, pp. of raptare, ‘to 
seize and carry off, snatch away’, freq. of rapere 
(pp. raptus) y ‘to seize and carry off’. See rapid 
and cp. next word. 

raptor, n., 1) a ravisher; 2) a bird of the order 
Raptores. — L., ‘one that robs, plunders or rav- 
ishes’, fr. raptus , pp. rapere. See rapt and 
agential suff. -or. 

Raptores, n. pi., an order of birds ( ornithol .) — 
ModL. Raptores , fr. L. raptores, pi. of raptor. 
See prec. word. 

raptorial, adj., 1) adapted for seizing prey;2) per- 
taining to the Raptores. — Formed with suff. 
-ial fr. L. raptor. See raptor and adj. suff. -ory. 
rapture, n., the state of being rapt; ecstasy. — 
Formed fr. rapt with suff. -ure. 

Derivatives: raptur-ed, adj., raptur-ous y adj., 
raptur-ous-ly, adv. 

rara avis, a rare bird. — L., fr. rara, fern, of rarus, 
‘rare’, and avis, ‘bird’. See rare and aviary, 
rare, adj., thin. — F., fr. L. rarus , ‘thin, loose, 
rare’, which is cogn. with OI. %te, ‘besides, 
except’, nirrtih , ‘dissolution, decomposition’, 
viralah, ‘distant, tight, rare’, OSIav. oriti y ‘to 
dissolve, destroy’, Lith. yru , irti, ‘to dissolve’ 
(intr.), pairas , ‘loose’, OSIav. rediku, ‘rare’, Gk. 
ep7]pt.o<;, ‘solitary, isolated’, OI. ardhah , ‘part, 
side, half*, Lith. ardfti, ‘to cleave, separate’, 
erdvas, ‘wide’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
base *er- y *ere-, ‘to loose; to split, separate, be 
rare’. Gk. apai6<;, ‘thin, rare’, originally had 
initial digamma (f — w), hence cannot be cog- 
nate with the above words. L. rarus is possibly 
rel. to L. rete, ‘net’ ; see retiary. Cp. hermit and 
the first element in Ardhanari. 

Derivatives: rare , adv., rare-ly y adv., rare-ness y n. 
rare, adj., underdone. — ME. rere (whence also 
dial. E. rear) y fr. OE. hrer , ‘underdone’, prob. 
rel. to OE., OS. hror, ‘busy, active, strong’, OE. 
hreran, ‘to move, stir, shake’, OFris. hrera, OS. 
hrorian, ON. hrdra, Swed. rora, Dan. rare, Du. 
roeren, OHG. hruoren, ruoren, MHG. rueren , 
G. riihren , and cogn. with OI. srdyati , ‘cooks’, 
Gk. xspavvuvcu, ‘to mix’, xpaTTfjp, ‘a large 
bowl for mixing wine and water’. See crater and 
cp. grail, ‘chalice’. Cp. also uproar, 
rarebit, n., Welsh rabbit. — Short for Welsh rare- 
bit, from the erroneous explanation of rabbit as 
rare bit. 

rarefaction, n., the act of rarefying. — ML. rare- 
factio , gen. - onis , possibly through the medium 
of MF. (= F.) rare/action, fr. L. raref actus, 
pp. of rarefacere. See rarefy and -faction. 
Derivative: rarefaction-al , adj. 

Kirefactive, adj., capable of rarefaction. - — VL. 
rarefactivus , fr. L. rdrefactus, pp. of rarefacere, 
Ho make thin or rare’. See next word and -ive. 
rarefy, tr. v., to make rare; intr. v., to become 
rare. — ME. rarefien, fr. MF. (= F.) rardfier, 
fr. VL. *rdreficdre, freq. of L. rarefacere , ‘to 
make rare or thin’, fr. rare , adv. of rarus, ‘rare, 

. thin’, and facere, ‘to make, do’. See rare, ‘thin’, 
and -fy. 

Derivatives: rarefi-able , adj., rarefi-er, n. 
rarity, n. — L. raritas , ‘looseness of texture; 
rarity’, fr. rarus, ‘loose in texture; rare’. See rare, 
‘thin’, and -ity. 

rasa, n., the sap of plants; fluid; essence (Hin- 
duism). — OI. rdsah , rel. to rasa, ‘moisture’, 
Rasa-, name of a mythic river (— Avestic 
Rahhd), and cogn. with OI. dr$ati , ‘flows', fsa- 
bhah, ‘bull, steer’, Avestic and OPers. arshan , 
‘man’, Gk. apcr^v, appTjv, ‘male’, fr. I.-E. base 
*eras-, *ras *eres-, *ers ‘to flow, wet, mois- 
ten’, whence also L. ros, gen. roris, ‘dew’. See 
roric and cp. the second element in Xerxes, 
rascal, n. and adj. — ME. rascaille, rascaile , fr. 
OF. rascaille (F. racaille ), ‘outcasts, rabble’, fr. 
OF. rasche, rache , ‘scurf, filth’. See rash, ‘erup- 
tion’, and cp. rapscallion. 

Derivatives: rascal-dom , n., rascal-ism, n., ras- 
cal-ity , n., rascal-ly, adj. and adv. 



rasceta, n. pi., the transverse creases on the palm- 
ar surface of the wrist (anat.) — ML., formed 
'with suff. -eta (pi.) fr. Arab, rusgh, ‘wrist; 
tarse’. See Jacob Hyrtl, Das Arabische und He- 
braische in der Anatomie, Vienna, 1879, pp. 
198-201. 

rase, tr. v., to rub, scrape out, erase. — ME. 
rasen, fr. MF. (= F.) raser , ‘to scrape, shave, 
to raze to the ground’, fr. VL. rasare, freq. of L. 
rado, radere (pp. rasus), ‘to scrape, scrape away, 
erase’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to rodere, ‘to gnaw’. See rodent and cp. raze. Cp. 
also abrade, abrase, abrasion, arrastre, erase, 
race, ‘to scratch’, radula, ramen turn, rascal, rash, 
‘eruption’, rasher, ‘a rockfish’, rasorial, rasure, 
razee, razor. Cp. also tabula rasa, 
rash, adj., overhasty, — ME. rasch, prob. fr. 
MLG. rasch or MDu. rase (Du. ras), ‘quick, 
swift’, which are rel. to OHG. rase , ‘quick, 
strong, active, vigorous’, MHG., G. rasch , 
‘quick, fast’, ON. roskr , ‘vigorous, brave*, and 
cogn. with OIr. rtthim, ‘I run’. 

Derivatives: rash, adv., rash-ly, adv., rash-ness, 
n. 

rash, n., eruption. — OF. rasche , rache, ‘scurf’, 
rel. to OProven^. rascar , Sp. rascar, ‘to scrape, 
scratch’, fr. VL. *rasica , fr. *rasicdre, ‘to 
scrape or scratch frequently’, freq. of L. radere 
(pp. rasus), ‘to scrape, scratch’. See rase and cp. 
rascal. 

rasher, n., a thin slice of meat. — Formed with 
agential suff. -er fr. obsol. rash, ‘to cut’, a var. 
of rase. 

rasher, n., a Californian rockfish. — Sp. racio, a 
shorter form of rascacio, lit. ‘scratched, fr. 
rascar , ‘to scrape, scratch’. See rash, ‘eruption’, 
and agential suff. -er. 

Rasores, n. pi., an order of birds (ornithol) — 
ModL. Rasores, fr. L. rasores, pi. of rasor , 
‘scratched, fr. rasus, pp. of radere, ‘to scrape, 
scratch’. See rase. 

rasorial, adj., 1) scratching the ground for food 
(said of birds) ; 2) belonging to the Rasores. — 
Formed from prec. word with suff. -ial. 
rasp, tr. and intr. v., to rub. — ME. raspen, fr. 
OF. *rasper (F. rdper), ‘to rasp, grate’, which is 
of WTeut. origin; cp.OHG. raspdn (for *rafson ), 
‘to scrape together, snatch up in haste’, which is 
rel. to OHG. hrespan, ‘to pluck, puli’, OFris. 
hrespa , OE. gehrespan, ‘to tear’, and to MHG., 
G. raffen, ‘to sweep off'. See raffle, ‘lottery’, and 
cp. G. Raspel , ‘rasp’, and E. raspberry, rape, 
‘refuse of grapes’, rappee. Cp. also It. raspare , 
OProven?., Sp. raspar, ‘to scrape, scratch’, 
which also are Teut. loan words. Cp. also raspa- 
tory. 

Derivatives: rasp, n. (q.v.), rasp-ed, adj., rasp-er, 
n., rasp-ing, adj., rasp-ing-ly, adv., rasp-y , adj. 
rasp, n., file for smoothing or grating. — ME. 
raspe, fr. OF. raspe (F. rape), fr. OF. * rasper. 
See rasp, v. 

Derivatives: rasp-ish , rasp-y , adjs. 
rasp, n. — Dialectal abbreviation of raspberry, 
raspatory, n., a surgical instrument for rasping 
bones. — Medical L. raspatorius, fr. raspare, 
‘to rasp’, a word of WTeut. origin. See rasp, ‘to 
rub’, and subst. suff. -ory. 
raspberry, n. — Fr. rasp, dialectal equivalent of 
raspberry , back formation of raspis, a kind of 
wine, fr. OF. vin raspe (whence F, rape), prop, 
pp. of * rasper (F. rdper). See rasp, ‘to rub’ and 
cp. rape, ‘refuse of grapes’. Raspberry prop, 
means ‘rasping berry, rough berry’. For sense 
development cp. G. Kratzbeere, ‘raspberry’, lit. 
‘scratching or rasping berry', 
rasse, n., a kind of civet. — Borrowed fr. Java- 
nese rase through the medium of Dutch, 
rasure, n., the act of scraping. — MF., F., fr. L. 
rasura, fr. rasus, pp. of radere , ‘to scrape, 
scratch’. See rase and -ure. 
rat, n. — ME. rat, ratte, fr. OE. rxt, rel. to OS. 
ratta, MLG. rotte, MDu. ratte, Du. rat , rot, 
OHG. ratta, rato, MHG., G. ratte, ON. rottu- 
(in surnames), Dan. rotte, Swed. r&tta, Norw. 
rotta , and to It. raito, Sp., Port, rata , F. rat , 
Gael, radan. The etymology of these words is 
unknown. There is no connection between 
them and L. rodere, ‘to gnaw’. Cp. ratteen. 
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Derivatives: rat, tr. v., ratt-ish , adj., ratt-y , adj. 
rata, n., a New Zealand tree. — Maori, 
ratable, adj. — Formed fr. rate, ‘to estimate’, 
with suff. -able. 

Derivatives: ratabil-ity, n., ratable-ness , n., 
ratabl-y, adv. 

ratafia, n., liqueur flavored with kernels of cher- 
ries, apricots or peaches or with almonds. — 
Creole F., possibly a corruption of the Latin 
formula Rata fiat (scil. conventio ), ‘Let the 
agreement be firmly established’, used amongst 
people drinking one another’s health. The word 
tafia (q.v.) is prob. an abbreviation of ratafia. 
See Bloch - W artburg, DELF., p. 598. L. rata is 
the fem. pp. of reor , reri, ‘to reckon, believe, 
think’; see rate, ‘amount’. For the etymology of 
L. fiat see fiat. 

ratal, n., an amount at which property is assessed. 
— Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. rate, ‘amount’, 
on analogy of rental. 
ratan, n. — The same as rattan, 
ratany, n. — The same as rhatany. 
rataplan, n., the repeated sound of a drum. — F., 
of imitative origin. 

Derivative : rataplan , tr. and intr. v. 
rat-a-tat, n. — See rat-tat. 
ratch, n., ratchet. — Short for ratchet. 
Derivatives : ratch , tr. v., to fit with a ratchet, 
ratch-ing , n. 

ratch, intr. v., to reach ( naut .) — A var. of reach, 
ratchet, n., a click, pawl. — F. rochet , ‘bobbin, 
spindle, ratchet’, fr. Frankish *rokka, ‘spindle’, 
which is rel. to OHG. rocko, ‘distaff’, fr. I.-E. 
base *rug-, ‘to spin’. See rock, ‘distaff’, and -et 
and cp. rocket, ‘firework’. 

Derivatives: ratchet , intr. and tr. v., ratchet-y y 
adj. 

rate, n., amount; speed. — ME., fr. MF. rate, fr. 
ML rata, fr. Late L. rata (scil .pars), ‘settled, es- 
timated, part’, fem. pp. of L. reor, reri, ‘to 
reckon, believe, think, suppose, judge’, whence 
also ratio, gen. -onis, ‘reckoning, calculation’. 
See reason and cp. ratio, ration, ratify, ratafia, 
derate, prorate, irritate, ‘to make null and void’. 
Derivatives: rate, tr. and intr. v., rat-ed, adj., 
rat-er, n., rat-ing , n. 

rate, tr. v., to scold. — ME. raten , prob. fr. OF. 
re ter, ‘to impute, blame’, fr. L. reputdre, ‘to 
count over, reflect’, inVL., ‘to impute, blame’. 
See repute. 

Derivatives: rat , n., reproof, rat-er , n., one 
who scolds, rat-ing, n. 
rate, tr. v., to soak. — A var. of ret. 
ratel, n., a badgerlike mammal. — S. Afr. Du., 
prob. short for rate Idas, lit. ‘honeycomb bad- 
ger’, fr. Du. raat, ‘honeycomb’, and das, ‘bad- 
ger’, which is rel. to G. Dachs, of s.m. See 
dachshund. 

ratero, n., a thief. — Sp., fr. L. raptarius , ‘per- 
taining to plunder’, fr. raptus, pp. of rapere, ‘to 
seize and carry off’. See rapid and cp. words 
there referred to. 

rath, n., a mound, enclosure. — Ir. rath. 
Rathayatra, n., car festival of a divinity (Hin- 
duism). — Lit. ‘chariot procession’, fr. OI. rd- 
thaft^c ar, chariot’, &t\d ydtra, ‘procession, fes- 
tival’. The first element is rel. to Avestic ra&o-, 
‘car, chariot’, and cogn. with L. rota, ‘wheel’; 
see rota. The second element is a derivative of 
OI. ydti, ydte , ‘goes, travels’ ; see janitor and cp. 
jaun. 

rathe, rath, adj., early. — ME., ‘quick, swift’, fr. 
OE. hraed, var. hraed, ‘quick, swift, agile, hasty’, 
which is rel. to ON. hradr, OHG. hrad, of s.m., 
and to OE. hradian , ON. hrada, ‘to hasten’. 
These words derive perh. from a dental enlarge- 
ment of I.-E. base *(s)qer-, ‘to leap’. See cardi- 
nal, adj., and cp. rather. 

Derivatives: rathe-ly, adv., rathe-ness , n. 
rathe, adv., early. — ME., ‘quickly’, fr. OE. 

hrade , rel. to the adjective hraed. See prec. word, 
rather, adv. — ME., ‘more quickly’, fr. OE. hra - 
dor , compar. of hrade. See prec. word and 
compar. suff. -er. 

rathite, n., a lead sulfarsenite (mineral.) — 
Named after the German mineralogist Gerhard 
vom Rath (1830-88). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 



ratification, n., confirmation. — ME., fr. MF. 
(= F.), fr. ML. ratificdtionem, acc. of ratificdtio, 
fr. ratificdtus , pp. of ratificare. See next word 
and -ation. 

ratify, tr. v., to confirm. — ME. ratifien, fr. MF. 
('— F.) ratifier, fr. ML. ratificare, ‘to fix by reck- 
oning’, formed fr. L. rat us, pp. of reor, reri, ‘to 
reckon, believe, think’, and -ficare, fr. facer e, ‘to 
make, do’. See rate, ‘amount’, and -fy. 
Derivative: ratifi-er, n. 

ratio, n., proportion. — L. ratio, ‘reckoning, cal- 
culation, matter, affair, relation ; reason’, fr. ra- 
tus, pp. of reor, reri, ‘to think, judge, reckon’. 
See reason and cp. ration, which are both 
doublets of ratio. Cp. also rate, ‘amount’, 
ratiocinate, intr. v., to reason. — L. ratiocinatus, 
pp. of ratiocindri, ‘to reckon, calculate, consid- 
er, deliberate’, compounded of ratio (see prec. 
word) and - cindri , which is prob. rel. to L. 
conari, ‘to try, endeavor’, and cogn. with Gk. 
eyxovetv, ‘to be quick and active’, StaKovo?, 
‘servant’. See deacon and cp. the second element 
in vaticinate. 

ratiocination, n., reasoning. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. 
ratiocinationem, acc.ofratidcindtio/a reasoning’, 
fr. ratiocinatus, pp. of ratiocindri. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

ratiocinative, adj., pertaining to reasoning. — L. 
ratiocinativus, fr. ratiocinatus, pp. of ratiocindri. 
See ratiocinate and -ive. 

ration, n., 1) a fixed portion; 2) a fixed allowance. 
— F., fr. L. ratidnem, acc. of ratio. See ratio. 
Derivatives : ration, tr. v„ to supply with rations, 
rational (q.v.) 

rational, adj. — ME. racional , fr. L. rational is, 
‘pertaining to reason’, fr. ratio. See ratio and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: rational, n., rational-ism, n., ration- 
alist, n., and adj., rational-ist-ic, adj., rational- 
ist-ic-al-ly , adv., rational-ize , tr. and intr. v., 
rational-iz-ation, n., rational-ly, adv. 
rationale, n., exposition of principles. — L. ra- 
tionale, ‘a rational thing’, neut. of the adjective 
rationalis. See prec. word, 
rationality, n. — Late L. rationales , fr. L. ra- 
tional is. See rational and -ity. 

Ratitae, n. pi., a division of birds (zool) — 
ModL., prop. fem. pi. of ratitus , ‘marked with 
the figure of a raft’, fr. L. rat is, ‘raft’. See rood 
and cp. radeau. 

rat ite, adj., 1) having a flat breastbone; 2) per- 
taining to the division of Ratitae ; n., one of the 
Ratitae. — See prec. word and adj. suff. -ite. 
ratlin, ratline, rattling, n. (naut.) — Of uncertain 
origin. 

ratoon, n., a sprout from the sugar cane after it 
has been cut down. — Sp. retoho, ‘sprout’, fr. 
retohar , ‘to sprout again’, lit. ‘to sprout after 
autumn’, fr. pref. re-, ‘again’ (see re-), and 
otohar, ‘to grow in autumn’, fr. otoho, ‘autumn’, 
fr. L. autumnus. See autumn. 

Derivative: ratoon, intr. and tr. v., to send up. 
rattan, also ratan, n., the long stem of the palms 
of the genera Calamus and Daemonorops. — 
Malay rotan, for rautan, fr. raut, ‘to peel, pare, 
trim’. Cp. rotang. 

Derivative: rattan, ratan, tr. v., to supply with 
rattan; to punish by striking with a rattan, 
rat-tat, rat-a-tat, n., the sound of a loud knocking 
at the door. — Imitative, 
ratteen, n., a thick woolen fabric (archaic). — F. 

ratine, ‘frieze, ratteen’, of unknown origin, 
ratten, n., to destroy machinery in defiance of a 
trade union. — Lit. ‘to be harmful like a rat’, 
denominated fr. ratten, an English dial. var. of 
rat. 

rattle, intr. and tr. v. — ME. ratelen, rel. to OE. 
hr a tele, name of a plant, MDu., Du. ratelen , ‘to 
rattle’, ratel, ‘rattle’, MHCn ra 33 en, ‘to rage’, 
ra 33 elen , of s.m., G. rasseln, ‘to rattle’ (the 
meaning of the latter was influenced by Du. 
ratelen), OE. hratian, hradian, ‘to hasten’, ON. 
hrata, ‘to reel, stagger’, and prob. cogn. with 
Gk. xpaSaoi, xpaSaivco, ‘I brandish, shake’. 
See cardinal, adj. 

Derivatives: rattle, n., rattl-er, n., rattl-ing, adj., 
rattl-ing-ly, adv., rattl-ing-ness, n., rattl-y , adj. 
raucity, n., hoarseness. — L. raucitas, fr. raucus. 



See next word and -ity. 

raucous, adj., hoarse. — L. raucus, ‘hoarse’, which 
is contracted fr. *ra w icos, and, accordingly, a 
derivative of ravus, ‘hoarse’, from the imitative 
base *re-, *ra , whence also OI. rayati, ‘barks’, 
rauii, ruvdti, ravati, ‘roars’. Arm. ornal, ‘to 
howl’ (said of wolves), Gk. d>-pue<ri)oa, ‘to 
howl, roar’, OSlav. revg, rjevg , ‘I roar’, rard, ‘a 
sound’, ON. rdmr, ‘hoarse’, OE. ryn, ‘a roaring’, 
rynan , ‘to roar’, rarian, ‘to wail; to bellow’. Cp. 
roar, Rudra, rumble, rumor, rut, ‘sexual excite- 
ment of animals’. 

Derivatives: raucous-ly, adv., raucous-ness , n. 
Rauwolfia, n., a genus of tropical plants of the 
dogbane family (bot.) — ModL., named after 
the German botanist and traveler Leonhard 
Rauwolf (died in 1596). For the ending see 1st 
suff. -ia. 

ravage, n., devastation, ruin. — F., fr. ravir, ‘to 
carry off, ravish’. See ravish and -age. 
ravage, tr. and intr. v. — F. ravager , ‘to devas- 
tate, ravage’, fr. ravage. See ravage, n. 
Derivatives: ravage-ment, n., ravag-er , n. 
rave, intr. v., to speak as in delirium; tr. v., to 
utter as if in delirium. — ME. raven, fr. OF. 
raver, resver, ‘to rave’ (whence F. rever, ‘to 
dream’, reve, ‘dream’). OF. resver is formed fr. 
pref. re- (see re-) and *esver, ‘to wander, roam 
about’ (whence also desver , ‘to be mad’), fr. 
Gaulish-Latin base *esvo, ‘vagabond’, fr. VL. 
* exvagus, fr. 1st ex- and L. vagus, ‘wandering’; 
see vagary and cp. reverie. See also Bloch-Wart- 
burg, DELF., p. 525. 

Derivatives: rave, n., rav-ing, adj., rav-ing-ly, 
adv. 

rave, n., framework placed in a cart. — Of uncer- 
tain origin. 

ravel, tr. v., 1) to entangle; 2) to untwist; 3) to 
disentangle; intr. v., 1) to become entangled; 
2) to become untwisted; 3) to be disentangled. 
— Early ModDu. ravelen , ‘to entangle’ (Du. 
rafelen , ‘to unravel’), rel. to EFris. rafelen, LG. 
rabbeln , rebel n, rebbeln , reffeln. See raffle, ‘lot- 
tery’. 

Derivatives: ravel , n., ravel(i)-ed, adj., ravell- 
ing, n., ravel(l)-er , n., ravel-ment, n. 
ravelin, n., a triangular work placed between two 
bastions. — F., fr. It. ravellino , a later var. of 
rivellino, which is of unknown origin, 
raven, n., a large bird of the crow family (Corvus 
corax). — ME., fr. OE. hraefn, rel. to ON. hrafn, 
Dan. ravn, MLG. rave, Du. raaf, OHG. hraban, 
rabo, MHG. raben , rabe, G. Rabe, ‘raven’, and 
cogn. with L. crepare, ‘to creak, clatter’, pos- 
sibly also with OI. kfpate, ‘laments’. These 
words are labial enlargements of I.-E. base 
*qer-, *qor-, *qr - , imitative of harsh sounds. 
From the same base are Gk. x<Spa£, ‘crow, 
raven’, xopcovv), ‘crow’, L. cor nix, ‘crow’, corvus, 
‘raven’, OI. krd&ati, Avestic xraosaiti, ‘cries, 
shouts’, OI. krdsafr, ‘a call, a shout’, OSlav. 
krikd, ‘shout’, kricati, ‘to shout’, Gk. xpa^etv, 
xpo^etv, ‘to croak’, xpauyTj, ‘a crying, a shout- 
ing’, L. crocire, ‘to croak’, OSlav. kradu, kra- 
kati, Lith. kraukiii, kraukti, ‘to croak’, OSlav. 
kruku, ‘raven’, Lith. krauktys , ‘crow’, Lett. 
kradklis , ‘raven 7 , Lith. krdke, OPruss. krakko, 
‘the black woodpecker’, Mir. corr , ‘crane’, 
cercc , ‘hen’, OE. hr oc, ON. hrokr, ‘rook’. Cp. 
corbel, Coronis, Corvus, rook, the bird, and the 
first element in Circaetus, coracoid, cormorant, 
Coronopus, Cp. also kos. Cp. also crepitate. 
Derivative: raven-ry, n. 

raven, intr. v., to prey; tr. v., to devour greedily 
(rare). — MF. raviner, ‘to ravager’, fr. ravine, 
‘rapine’. See ravin. 

Derivatives: raven-ing, adj., raven-ing-ly, adv., 
raven-ous, adj., raven-ous-ly, adv., raven-ous- 
ness, n. 

ravigote, n., shallot sauce. — F., back formation 
fr. ravigoter , ‘to revive, refresh’, which is form- 
ed — with change of suff. — fr. OF. ravigorer , 
of s.m., fr. pref. ra-, contraction of L. re - and ad 
(see re- and ad-) and vigor, gen. vigoris, ‘liveli- 
ness’. See vigor. 

ravin, ravine, n., plunder. — ME. ravin, ravine, fr. 
MF. ravine, ‘rapine, robbery’, fr. OF., fr. L. ra- 
pina. See rapine and cp. raven, ‘to prey’. In ModF. 
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ravine means ‘torrent, gully’. Cp. next word, 
ravine, n., a deep cleft or gorge. — F., ‘mountain 
torrent, ravine’, fr. OF. ravine , ‘rapine, robbery ; 
rapidity, impetuosity; rush of water, torrent’. 
See prec. word. 

ravish, tr. v. — ME. ravisshen , fr. F. raviss-, pres, 
part, stem of ravir, ‘to carry off, ravish’, fr. VL. 
*rapire , fr. L. rapere , ‘to seize’. See rapid and 
verbal suff. -ish and cp. rape, ‘to seize’. 
Derivatives: ravish-er, n., ravishing, adj., rav- 
ish-ing-ly, adv., ravish-ment , n. 
raw, adj. — ME., fr. OE. hreaw, rel. to OS. hrd, 
ON. hrdr, Dan. raa , Swed. rd, MDu. rau, Du. 
raaw, OHG. ( h)rao , drawer, MHG. rd, roer, G. 
roh, fr. I.-E. base *qrew*-, *qreu-, ‘congealed, 
bloody’, whence also OI. kravffi, ‘raw flesh', Gk. 
xpsa<; (for *xp£Fa<;), ‘flesh’, L. cruor , ‘blood’, 
crudus, ‘raw, not cooked’. See crude and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: raw, n., and tr. v., raw-ish, adj., 
raw-ish-ness, n. 

ray, n., beam, radiance. — ME., fr. OF. rai 
(whence F. rai, rais, ‘spoke of wheel’, rayon, 
‘ray’, see rayon), fr. L. radius. See radius. 
Derivatives: ray, intr. and tr. v., ray-ed, adj., 
ray -less, adj. 

ray, n., a fish of the order Selachii. — ME. raye , 
fr. OF. (= F.) raie, fr. L. raia, a word of uncer- 
tain origin. 

rayah, n., a non- Moslem subject in a Moslem 
state, esp. in Turkey. — Arab. ra*iya k , ‘flock, 
herd; subjects’, fr. rd'a, ‘he fed, pastured’, 
which is rel. to Heb. rd‘a\ Aram. r &i a, ‘he pas- 
tured, tended’, Akkad, re'u, ‘to pasture’. Cp. 
ryot. 

raylet, n., a small ray. — Formed fr. ray, ‘beam’, 
with the dimin. suff. -let. 

Raymond, also Raymund, masc. PN. — OF. Rai- 
mund (F. Raymond), fr. Frankish Raginmund, 
lit. ‘counsel-protection’; compounded of ragin , 
‘counsel, might’, and mund, ‘hand, protection’, 
which is rel. to OHG. munt, OE. mund , ‘hand, 
protection’, and cogn. with L. manus, 'hand*. 
See manual and cp. mound, ‘a heap of earth’. Cp. 
also the second element in Edmond, Osmond, 
Sigismund. 

rayon, n., artificial silk. — F. rayon , ‘ray’, fr. 
OF. rai, ‘ray’ (see ray, ‘beam’); so called be- 
cause of its glossy appearance, 
raze, tr. v., to level to the ground, destroy. — 
Alter, of rase. 

Derivatives: raze , n., razee (q.v.), razor (q.v.) 
razee, n., a ship whose upper deck has been cut 
away. — Fr. F. (vaisseau) rasi, lit. ‘(a ship) cut 
down’, pp. of raser. See prec. word. 

Derivative: razee , tr. v. 

razor, n. — ME. rasour, fr. OF. rasor, rasour , fr. 
raser . See rase and agential suff. -or. 

Derivative: razor, tr. v. 

razzia, n., a raid. — F., fr. Algerian pronuncia- 
tion of Arab. ghdziya h , ‘raid’, a derivative of the 
verb ghdza (base gh-z-w), ‘he made war’. Cp. 
ghazi. 

razzle-dazzle, n., confusion, spree (slang). — The 
first element is a blend of rattle and dazzle, 
re, n., a syllable used in solmization to denote 
the second tone of the diatonic scale ( mus .) 
re, in the matter of. — L. re, abl. of res , ‘thing, 
matter’. See res, real, adj. 
re-, red-, pref. meaning 1) back; 2) again. — 
ME., fr. OF., fr. L. re-, before a vowel red-, 
‘back; again’, either directly or through the me- 
dium of F. re-, re-, resp. red-, red-. Cp. retro-, 
reach, tr. and intr. v., to obtain. — ME. rechen , fr. 
OE. rsecan, ‘to stretch out’, rel. to OFris. reka, 
reza, MDu. reiken, reken , Du. reiken. OHG., 
MHG., G. reichen, ‘to attain, reach’, ON. and 
Norw. reik, ‘parting of the hair’, and cogn. with 
Lith. rdiiius, rdiitis, ‘to stretch oneself’, and its 
iterative rdizaus ; rdizytis , OIr. riag (fr. riga), 
‘torture (caused by racking)’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *reig-, ‘to stretch out’. Cp. 
the related I.-E. base *reg~, ‘to stretch, straight- 
en’, whence Gk. bpiyziv, ‘to reach, stretch 
out’, L. regere, ‘to stretch, extend, make 
straight ; to rule’, and see regent, adj. 
Derivatives: reach, n., reach-able, adj., reach-er , 
n., reach-ing, reach-less , reach-y, adjs. 



react, tr. and intr. v. — ModL. redctus, pp. of 
reagere , fr. re- and L. agere, ‘to set in motion, 
drive, lead ; to do, act’. See act. 

Derivatives; react-ance, n. (electr.), react-ive, 
adj., react-ive-ly, adv., react-ive-ness, n., react- 
ivity, n., react-or, n. 

re-act, tr. v., to act again. — Formed fr. re- and 
act. 

reaction, n. — Formed fr. re- and action. 
Derivatives: reaction-ary, adj. and n., reaction- 
ari-ness, n., reaction-ar-ism , n., reaction-ar-ist, 
n., reaction-ism, n., reactionist , n. 
read, tr. and intr. v, — ME. reden , fr. OE. rxdan, 
‘to advise, counsel, discuss, deliberate, rule, 
guess, interpret, read’ (whence OE. rxd , ‘advise, 
counsel’), rel. to OS. radan, ON. rdda, Swed- 
rdda, OFris. reda, Du. raden , OHG. ratan , 
MHG. raten, ‘to advise, counsel’, G. raten, ‘to 
advise, counsel, guess’, erraten, ‘to guess’, 
Goth, -redan (e.g. in ga-redan, ‘to provide for 
oneself’) and cogn. with OI. rddhndti, radhyati, 
‘makes fit, succeeds, satisfies’, OSlav. raditi , ‘to 
care for’, OIr. radim, ‘1 speak’, rad, ‘speech’, 
immradim , T deliberate’, OW. amraud, ‘mind’, 
ModW. amrawdd , ‘conversation’. AH these 
words derive fr. I.-E. *re-dh-, *r*-dh-, enlarge- 
ments of base *ar-, *are-, *re-, *r s -, ‘to join, 
fix’, whence L. reor, reri (pp. ratus), ‘to think, 
judge, reckon’. See arm, ‘the upper limb’, and 
cp. raad, rede, ‘counsel’, riddle, ‘engima’, and 
the second element in hatred, kindred and in the 
PNs. Conrad, Eldred. Cp. also reason and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: read, n., the act of reading, read- 
able, adj., read-ability, n., read-able-ness, n., 
read-abl-y , adv., reader (q.v.), reading , n. and 
adj. 

read, pret. and pp. of read. — ME. redde, resp. 

(ge)red, fr. OE. rsedde, resp. ( ge)red . 
reader, n. — ME. redere, fr. OE. rxdere, fr. rx- 
dan, ‘to read’. See prec. word and agential suff. 
-er. 

readjust, tr. v., to adjust again. — Formed fr. re- 
and adjust. 

Derivative: readjust-ment, n. (cp. adjustment.) 
ready, adj. — ME. redi , readi, formed — with 
change of suff. — fr. OE. rxde, gerxde, ‘ready’, 
which is related to OFris. rede, MDu. gereit, 
gereet, Du. gereed, bereid, OHG. reiti, bireiti, 
MHG. bereite, gereite, G. bereit , ‘ready’, ON. 
greidr, ‘ready, plain’, Goth. garaij?s, ‘ordered, 
arranged’. These words prob. meant orig. ‘pre- 
pared for riding’, and are rel. to ride (q.v.) For 
sense development cp. G. fertig, ‘ready’, which 
derives fr. Fahrt, ‘journey, voyage, trip’ (fr. 
fahren, ‘to go, travel’), and lit. means ‘ready to 
travel’. Cp. already. Cp. also redd, array, curry, 
‘to dress leather’, graith, and the second element 
in hatred, kindred. Cp. also redowa. 

Derivatives: ready , adj. and tr. v., readi-ly, adv., 
readi-ness, n. 

reaffirm, tr. v., to affirm again with emphasis. — 
Formed fr. re- and affirm. 

Derivatives: reaffirm-ance, n., reaffirm-ation, n. 
reagency, n., action of a reagent. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -cy. 
reagent, n., that which reacts (chem.) — Formed 
fr. re- and agent. Cp. react, 
real, adj., genuine. — ME., fr. OF. real (F. riel), 
‘real, actual’, fr. Late L. reads, ‘pertaining to a 
thing’, fr. L. res, ‘thing, object, matter, affair, 
circumstance’, which is rel. to Umbr. ri (cor- 
responding to L. re, abl. of res) and cogn. with 
OI. rah , ‘possession, property’, rayih, ‘gift’, 
rdtah, Avestic rdto, ‘offered’ (pp.), OI. revdnt -, 
Avestic raevant-, ‘rich’. Cp. res. Cp. also re, ‘in 
the matter of’, reatus, rebus, reify, reus, the first 
element in republic and the first word in res 
gesta. For the ending in real see adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives : real , n., realism (q.v.), realist (q.v.), 
realize (q.v.), real-ly, adv., real-ness , n. 
real, n., an old Spanish silver coin. — Sp., prop, 
an adjective meaning ‘royal’, fr. L. regalis 
(whence also F. royal). See regal, adj., and cp. 
royal. Cp. also reis. 

realgar, n., arsenic sulfide. — ME., fr. ML., fr. 
Sp. rejalgar, fr. Arab, rahj al-ghar, lit, ‘powder 
of the mine’, fr. rahj, ‘powder’, al-, ‘the’, and 



ghar, ‘cave, mine’. 

realism, n. — G. Realis mus, formed fr. Late L. 
reads (see real, adj.) with suff. -ismus, fr. L. -te- 
rn us (see -ism). 

realist, n. and adj. — F. rialiste , formed fr. OF. 
real (see real, adj.) with suff. -iste (see -ist). 
Derivatives: realistic , adj., realist-ic-al-ly , adv. 
reality, n. — F. rialiti, fr. ML. realitatem, acc. of 
realitas, fr. Late L. reads. See real, adj., and 
suff. -ity. 

realize, tr. and intr. v. — F. realiser , fr. MF., fr. 
OF. real, ‘real, actual’. See real, adj., and -ize. 
Derivatives: realiz-able , adj. realiz-ation, n., 
realiz-er , n., realizing, adj., realizing-ly, adv. 
realm, n. — ME. realme, reaume, fr. OF. realme, 
reaume (F. royaume ), ‘kingdom, realm’, which 
is a blend of OF. reial (F. royal), ‘regal, royal’ 
(see royal), and OF. reiame, reemme, which de- 
rives fr. L. regimen , ‘direction, government’; 
see regimen. Cp. OProven?. reyalme, realme, 
which also derives fr. L. regimen, and It. reame, 
OSp. reame, realme, which are borrowed fr. 
OProveng. or OF. 

realmless, adj. — Coined by the English poet 
John FCeats (1795-1821) fr. realm and suff. -less, 
realpolitik, n., real, i.e. practical, politics. — G. 

Realpolitik. See real, adj., and politic, 
realschule, n., secondary school in which no clas- 
sics are taught; the opposite of a gymnasium. — 
G. Realschule, lit. ‘real (= practical) school’; 
first used by the German parson Chr. Semler in 
1706. See real, adj., and school, ‘a place of learn- 
ing’, and cp. the first element in prec. word, 
realtor, n., a real estate broker. — Coined by C. 
Chadbourn of Minneapolis about 1 9 1 5 fr. realty, 
‘real estate’, and agential suff. -or. 
realty, n., real estate. — Formed fr. real, adj., 
with suff. -ty. 

realty, n., royalty (obsol.) — OF. realte (F. 
royauti), fr. VL. *regd(itatem, acc. of *regadtds, 
fr. L. regalis, ‘belonging to a king’. See regal, 
adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
ream, n., 20 quires of paper. — ME. reme, fr. OF. 
ray me (F. rame), fr. Sp. resma, fr. Arab. rlzma h , 
‘bundle, bundle of paper’, 
ream, n., cream; froth. — ME, rem, fr. OE. 
ream , ‘cream’, rel. to MLG. rom, rome, Du. 
room , MHG. roum , G.Rahm,lce\. rjdmi, ‘cream’, 
fr. Teut. base *rauma-, which corresponds perh. 
to I.-E. *raugma-, whence Avestic raoyna-, ‘but- 
ter’. Cp. ramekin. 

Derivatives: ream , intr. and tr. v., ream-y , adj. 
ream, tr. v., to enlarge a hole. — Lit. ‘to make 
room’, fr. ME. remen , rumen , fr. OE. rpman, ‘to 
make room, widen’, fr. rum, ‘spacious, wide’/ 
Cp. OS. rumian, ON. ryma, OFris. rema , OHG. 
riimen , ‘to make room, widen’. Cp. also E. dial. 
rime, ‘to enlarge a hole’, and see room, 
reamer, n. t a tool for enlarging a hole. — Formed 
fr. prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
Derivatives: reamer , tr. v,, reamer-er, n. 
reanimate, tr. v., to bring back to life. — Formed 
fr. re- and animate, v. 

Derivative: reanimation, n. 
reap, tr. and intr. v. — ME. repen, ripen, fr. OE. 
repan , reopan , ripan , ‘to reap’, rel. to MLG. 
repen, ‘to ripple (flax)’, Flem. repen, ‘to tear, 
hackle’, and to ripe (q.v.) Cp. ripple, ‘to clean 
(flax)’. 

Derivatives : reap-able, adj., reap-er, n., reaping , 
n. 

reappear, intr. v., to appear again. — Formed fr. 
re- and appear. 

reappearance, n. — Formed fr. re- and appear- 
ance. 

rear, n., the hindmost part; adj., hindmost. — 
Aphetic for arrear. Cp. rear guard, 
rear, tr. v., to raise; intr. v., to stand on the hind 
legs (said esp. of horses). — ME. reren, of OE. 
rxran, 'to raise’, causative of risan, ‘to rise’; rel. 
to Goth, ur-raisjan , ‘to raise’ (causative of ur- 
reisan, ‘to rise’), ON. reisa , ‘to raise’ (causative 
of risa, ‘to rise’). See raise, rise, 
rear guard, n. — ME. reregarde , fr. MF., fr. OF., 
which is compounded of rere , riere , ‘behind’ (fr. 
L. retro), and garde, ‘guard’. See retro- and 
guard. 

rearm, tr. and intr. v., to arm again. — Formed 
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fr. re- and arm, ‘to furnish with weapons’, 
rearmament, n. — Formed fr. re- and armament. 
Cp. prec. word. 

rearmost, adj., hindmost. — Compounded of 
rear, ‘hindmost’, and most, 
rearmouse, n. — See reremouse, 
rearrange, tr. v., to arrange again. — Formed fr. 
re- and arrange. 

Derivative: rearrange-ment , n. 
rearward, adj., situated at the rear. — Com- 
pounded of rear, ‘the hindmost part’, and -ward. 
Derivative: rearward, n. 

rearward, rearwards, adv., at, or toward, the 
rear. — Compounded of rear, ‘the hindmost 
part’, and -ward(s). 

reason, n. — ME. resoun , fr. OF. raison, reson 
(F. raison ), fr. L. rationem , acc. of ratio, ‘reck- 
oning, calculation, matter, affair; relation, rea- 
son’, fr. ratus , pp. of reor, reri, ‘to reckon, be- 
lieve, think’, which is cogn. with Goth, rapjo, ‘a 
reckoning, account, number’, ga-rapjan, ‘to 
reckon, count’, OS. rethia , OFris. rethe , OHG. 
redia, ‘account’, fr. I.-E. base *ar-, *are-, *re-, 
*r & ~, ‘to join, fix’, whence also Gk. ap-ap- 
(axeiv, ‘to join closely together’, L. arma (pi.), 
‘weapons’, prop, ‘implements (of war)’, ars , gen. 
artis, ‘art’. See arm, ‘the upper limb’, art, and 
cp. arraign, ‘to call to account’, deraign, rai- 
sonne, rate, ‘quantity’, ratify, ratio and the sec- 
ond element in hundred. Cp. also read. 
Derivatives; reason-less , adj., reason-less-ly, 
adv., reason-less-ness , n. 

reason, intr. and tr. v. — ME. resonen, fr. MF. 
(— F.) raisonner, ‘to reason’, fr. raison, ‘reason’. 
See reason, n. 

Derivatives: reason-ed, adj., reason-eddy, adv., 
reason-er, n., reason-ing , n. and adj. 
reasonable, adj. — ME. resonable , fr. OF. 
raison(n)able, raisnable (F. raisonnable ), fr. L. 
rationabilis , ‘reasonable, rational’, fr. ratio, gen. 
-unis. See reason, n., and -able. 

Derivatives: reasonabil-ity, n., reasonable-ness, 
n., reasonabl-y , adv. 

reassume, tr. v., to assume again. — Formed fr. 
re- and assume. 

reassumption, n., the act of reassuming. — Form- 
ed fr. re- and assumption, 
reassurance, n., the act of reassuring. — Formed 
fr. re- and assurance. 

reassure, tr. v., to restore confidence to. — Form- 
ed fr. re- and assure. 

Derivatives : reassur-ing, adj., reassur-ing-ly, adv. 
reata, also riata, n., lariat. — Amer. Sp. reata , 
back formation fr. Sp. reatar , ‘to tie again’, fr. 
re - (see re-) and atar , ‘to tie’, fr. L. aptare , ‘to 
adapt, apply’, fr. apt us. See apt and cp. lariat, 
reatus, n., condition of an accused person {law). 
— L. reatus, fr. reus , ‘defendant’. See reus and 
subst. suff. -ate and cp. correal. 

Reaumur, adj., pertaining to the French physicist 
Ren6-Antoine Ferchault de Reaumur (1683- 
1757), or to the thermometric scale invented by 
him in 1731. 

reave, tr. v., to seize, rob {archaic). — ME. reven , 
fr. OE. reafian, ‘to seize, rob, plunder’, rel. to 
reofan, ‘to break’, be-reofan, ‘to rob’, reaf ‘spoil, 
plunder’, OFris. rdf, MDu., Du. roof \ OHG. 
roub , MHG.row^, G. Raub, of s.m., OS. robdn , 
MLG. and MDu. roven , Du. rovett, OHG. 
roubon , MHG. rouben, G. rauben, ‘to rob’, 
Goth, bi-raubon, ‘to despoil’, ON. raufa, ‘to tear, 
break’, reyfa, ‘to rob’, rjufa, ‘to tear, break’, and 
prob. also to OS. ropian, OHG. rouf{f)en, MHG. 
roufen, G. raufen , Goth, raupjan, ‘to pluck’. The 
nearest cognates outside Teutonic are OI. ro- 
payati, ‘causes spasms ; breaks off’, rupyati , ‘feels 
spasms’, ropa-, ‘hole, cave’, L. rupes, ‘rock, 
cliff’, rumpere , ‘to break, burst, tear, rend’, Lith. 
ritpas, ‘rough’. It. rubare, OProveng. raubar , 
Sp. robar, ‘to rob’, OF. rober , ‘to rob’, OF. des- 
rober , ‘to spoil’ (whence F. dfrober, ‘to steal’), 
F. robe, ‘dress, gown’, are Teut. loan words. Cp. 
bereave, rob, rove, ‘to wander’, ruff, ‘collar’, 
ruffle, ‘to grow rough’. Cp. also rupture and 
words there referred to. Cp. also Rubus. 
reaver, riever, n., one who reaves {archaic). — 
ME. revere , fr. OE. reafere, fr. reafian. See prec. 
word and agential suff. -er. 



rebab, n., a medieval stringed instrument (music). 

— See rebec. 

rebaptism, n., a second baptism. — Formed fr. 
re- and baptism. 

rebaptize, tr. v., to baptize again. — Formed fr. 
re- and baptize. 

Derivatives: rebaptiz-er, n., rebaptii-ation, n. 
rebate, n., deduction. — F. rabat , back formation 
fr. rabattre, fr. OF. rabattre. See rebate, v. 
rebate, tr. v., to deduct. — ME. rebaten , fr. OF. 
(= F.) rabattre, ‘to beat down’, fr. re- (see re-) 
and abattre, ‘to beat down’. See abate, ‘to beat 
down’, and cp. debate. Cp. also rabbet. 
Derivative: rebat-er , n. 

rebbe, n., I) a Hebrew teacher, esp. in a heder; 2) 
a rabbi, esp. a Hasidic rabbi. — Yiddish, fr. 
Heb. rabbi, ‘my teacher; rabbi’. See rabbi, 
rebec, rebeck, n., a stringed instrument. — F. re- 
bec, formed (after bee, ‘beak’) fr. OF. rebebe , 
rubebe (whence ME. ribibe ), fr. Arab, rabdb (in 
vulgar pronunciation rebab). £p. OProven?. 
rebec , whence It. ribeca. Cp. also rebab. 
Rebecca, Rebekah, 1) fern. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, 
the wife of Isaac and mother of Jacob and Esau. 

— Late L. Rebecca, fr. Gk. 'Pepixxa, fr. Heb. 
Ribhqa h , lit. ‘connection’, rel. to ribhqd h , ‘team’, 
marbeq , ‘stall’, lit. ‘tying-place’, fr. base r-b-q, 
‘to tie, couple, join’; cp. Arab, rdbaqa, ‘he tied 
fast’, rabqa h , ‘snare, trap’. See Martin Noth, Die 
israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der 
gemeinsemitischen Namengebung, Stuttgart, 
1928, p. 10. 

rebel, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) rebelle, fr. L. 
rebellis, ‘one who makes war again; one who 
revolts, rebellious’, fr. re- and bellum, ‘war’. See 
bellicose and cp. revel. 

Derivative: rebel-dom, n. 
rebel, intr. v. — ME. rebellen, fr. MF. (= F.) re- 
beller, fr. L. rebellare, ‘to make war again, to 
revolt’, fr. re- and belldre , ‘to* make war’, fr. 
bellum. See rebel, n. 

rebellion, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) rebellion, fr. 
L. rebellidnem, acc. of rebellid, ‘a renewal of 
war; a rebellion’, fr. rebellis . See rebel, n., and 
-ion. 

rebellious, adj. — ME., fr. ML. rebelliosus , fr. L. 
rebellid. See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives: rebellious-ly, adv., rebellious-ness , 

n. 

rebind, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and bind, 
rebirth, n. — Formed fr. re- and birth, 
reboant, adj., re-echoing loudly. — L. rebodns , 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of reboare, ‘to resound, 
re-echo’, fr. re- and boare, ‘to cry aloud’, which 
is borrowed fr. Gk. pooev, ‘to cry, shout, echo’, 
fr. fioT) ‘a cry, shout’, from the imitative base 
*bu- , whence also L. bubo, ‘owl’ ; Gk. 3o*] was 
prob. influenced in form by yooc;, ‘wailing, 
groaning’. See Bubo and cp. Boethusian and the 
first element in Boedromion. For the ending see 
suff. -ant. 

reborn, adj. — Formed fr. re- and born, 
rebound, adj., bound again. — Pp. of rebind, 
rebound, intr. v., to spring back. — ME. re- 
bounden , fr. MF. (= F.) rebondir, fr. re - (see re-) 
and bondir, ‘to bound’, whence E. bound, ‘to 
recoil’ (q.v.) 

Derivatives: rebound , n., process of rebounding, 
rebound-er, n. 

rebuff, n., a blunt refusal. — MF. rebujfe, fr. It. 
ribuffo, which is formed fr. ri-, ‘back’ [fr. L. re- 
(see re-)], and buffo , ‘puff’, a word of imitative 
origin. Cp. OF. buffe, ‘blow’, and see buffet, 
‘blow’. 

rebuff, tr. v., to refuse bluntly. — Obsol. F. rebuf- 
fer, fr. It. ribuffare , fr. ribuffo. See rebuff, n. 
rebuke, tr. v. — ME. rebuken, fr. AF. rebuker, ‘to 
repel, beat back’, fr. OF. rebuchier , fr. re- (see 
re-) and buchier, buschier, ‘to strike’ (whence F. 
bucher, ‘to roughhew’), fr. busche (F. buche ), 
‘chump of wood, log’, fr. Teut. *busk~, ‘stick’ ; 
cp. MHG. busch , ‘cudgel, club’. See bush, 
boscage and cp. ambush, ambuscade. 
Derivatives: rebuke, n., rebuk-able , adj., rebuk- 
er, n. s rebuk-ing-ly , adv. 

rebus, n., a kind of riddle. — F. rebus, fr. L. 
rebus, ‘by things’ (orig. used in terms like rtbus 
de Picardie , rebus d' Arras, i.e. ‘libels or satires 



composed in Picardy, resp. in Arras’, so called 
from the formula de rebus quae geruntur , ‘of 
things that happen’. L. rebus is the abl. pi. of 
res, ‘thing, object’. See real, adj., and cp. res. 
Derivative: rebus, tr. v., to mark with a rebus, 
rebut, tr. v. — ME. rebut en, fr. OF. reboter, ‘to 
thrust back’, fr. re- (see re-) and boter , ‘to push, 
thrust'. See butt, ‘to strike, thrust’, and cp. 
boutade. 

Derivatives: rebutt-able , adj., rebutt-al , n., 
rebutt-er, n., that which rebuts, 
rebutter, n., a defendant’s answer to a plaintiff’s 
surrejoinder. — AF. rebuter, fr. OF. reboter; see 
rebut. For the subst. use of infinitives in law 
terms cp. attainder and words there referred 
to. 

recado, n., a complimentary message. — Sp., 
secondary form of recabdo , ‘caution, care, solic- 
itude, attention’, fr. recabdar, ‘to gather, keep 
in custody, assure’, fr. VL. *recaptdre, ‘to seize’, 
fr. re- and L. captare, ‘to seek to catch’, freq. of 
capere (pp. captus ), ‘to catch’. See captive, 
recalcitrance, recalcitrancy, n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
recalcitrant, adj., refractory. — F. recalcitrant, 
lit. ‘kicking back’, fr. L. recalcitrantem, acc. of 
recalcitrdns, pres. part, of recalcitrare. See next 
word and -ant. 

Derivative: recalcitrant, n. 
recalcitrate, intr. v., to refuse to obey {rare). — 
L. recalcitrdt-{um ), pp. stem of recalcitrare , ‘to 
kick back’, fr. re- and calcitrare, ‘to kick’, fr. 
calx, gen. calcis, ‘heel’. See Calceolaria and ver- 
bal suff. -ate and cp. inculcate. 

Derivative: recakitrat-ion, n. 
recalesce, intr. v., to show recalescence. — L. re- 
calls cere, ‘to become warm again’. See re- 
calescent. 

recalescence, n., a glowing again {physics ). — 
Formed from next word with suff. -ce. 
recalescent, adj., glowing again. — L. recalescens , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of recalescere , ‘to become 
warm again’, fr. re- and calescere, ‘to become 
warm’. See calescent. 

recall, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and the verb call. 

Derivatives: recall, n., recall-able , adj. 
recant, tr. v., to take back, repudiate; intr. v., to 
take back, repudiate, an opinion. — Fr. L. re- 
cantdre , ‘to sing again, revoke, recant’, fr. re- 
and cantdre, ‘to sing’. See cant, ‘slang of beg- 
gars’. 

Derivatives: recant-ation , n., recant-er, n. 
recapitulate, tr. v., to state again briefly. — L. 
recapitulate , pp. of recapitulare, ‘to go over the 
main points again, recapitulate’, fr. re- and ca- 
pitular e, ‘to draw up under headings’, fr. capi- 
tulum, ‘heading, chapter’. See capitulate. 
Derivatives : recapitulation (q.v.), recapitulat-ive , 
recapitulat-ory , adjs. 

recapitulation, n. — ME. recapitulacion , fr. MF. 
(= F.) recapitulation, fr. L. recapitulationem , 
acc. of recapituldtio, fr. recapitulate, pp. of re- 
capitular e. See prec. word and -ion. 
recaption, n. — Formed fr. re- and caption, 
recaptor, n. — Formed fr. re- and captor, 
recapture, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and capture. 

Derivative: recapture, n. 
recast, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and cast. 

Derivatives: recast, n., recast-er, n. 
recede, intr. v., to move back, withdraw. — L. 
recedere, ‘to go back, withdraw’, fr. re- and ce- 
dere, ‘to go, walk’. See cede and cp. retrocede. 
Derivatives: reced-ence, n., reced-ent , adj., 
reced-er , n. 

re-cede, tr. v., to cede back, yield again. — Form- 
ed fr. re- and cede. 

receipt, n. — ME. receit, receite , fr. OF., ONF. 
receite, corresponding to refoite , a var. of recete 
(F. recette), fr. L. recepta, fern, of receptus, pp. 
of recipere. See receive. 

Derivative: receipt, tr. v. 
receive, tr. and intr. v. — ME. receiven, fr. ONF. 
receivre , corresponding to OF. refoivre, (F. rece - 
voir), fr. L. recipere, ‘to take back, recover, ac- 
cept, receive’, fr. re- and capere, ‘to take’. See 
captive and cp. receipt, reception, recet. Cp. also 
recover, recuperate. For the change of Latin a 
(in capere) to i (in re-cipere ) see abigeat and cp. 
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words there referred to. 

Derivatives: receiv-able , adj., receiv-ables , n. 
pi., receiv-abil-ity , n., receiv-able-ness , n., receiv- 
er , n., receiv-er-ship, n., receiv-ing , n. and pres, 
part., resp. adj. 

recency, n., the state of being recent. — - Formed 
fr. recent with suff. -cy. 

recense, tr. v., to review, revise. — Back forma- 
tion fr. L. recenser e. See recension, 
recension, n., review, revision. — L. recensid , gen. 
-onis, fr. recensus, pp. of recensere, ‘to count, 
enumerate, survey’, fr. re- and censere , ‘to rate, 
estimate’. See censor and -ion. 
recent, adj. — MF.(= F.) recent , fr. L. recentem , 
acc. of recens, ‘new, fresh’, which is formed fr. 
re- and I.-E. base *qen-, whence also OI. kani- 
nah , ‘young’, kand, kanya , ‘girl’, Gk. xatv6<; 
(for *x.acvi t 6<;), ‘new’, Gaul. Cintu- = OIr. cetu-, 
‘first’, Mir. cinim , ‘I descend from’, ciniud , 
‘tribe, famjly’, OSlav. nacinq, nacqti, zadinq , 
zaC&i, ‘to begin’, /com, ‘a beginning’, konicl , 
‘end’ (prop, ‘the beginning of the other end of 
a row’). Cp. -cene, cenosite, Cenozoic, encenia, 
kainite. Cp. also rinse. 

Derivatives : recent-ly , adv., recent-ness , n. 
recept, n., a mental image formed by a succession 
of impressions or percepts ( psychol .) — Formed 
fr. L. receptum, neut. of receptus, pp. ot recipere. 
See receive. For the change of Latin d (in cdp- 
tus ) to i (in re-cdptum) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

receptacle, n. — L. receptaculum, lit. ‘a place to 
receive things’, fr. receptare , freq. of recipere. 
See receive. 

receptacular, adj., pertaining to a receptacle. — 
Formed fr. L. receptaculum (see prec. word) 
with suff. -ar. 

receptible, adj., capable of being received. — Late 
L. receptibilis , fr. L. receptus , pp. of recipere. See 
receive and -ible. 

Derivative: receptibil-ity , n. 
reception, n. — ME. reception, fr. OF. (= F.) 
reception, fr. L. receptionem , acc. of receptio, ‘a 
receiving, reception’, fr. receptus, pp. of recipere . 
See receive and -ion. 

Derivative: reception-ist , n. 
receptive, adj. — ML. receptivus , fr. L. receptus ,. 
pp. of recipere. See receive and -ive and cp. recept 
Derivatives: receptive-ly , adv., receptive-ness, n. 
receptivity, n. — Formed fr. receptive with suff. 
-ity; cp. F. receptivite. 

receptor, n. — ME. receptour, fr. MF. receptour , 
fr. L. receptorem , acc. of receptor, fr. receptus, 
pp. of recipere. See receive and agential suff. -or. 
recess, n., withdrawal, recession. — L. recessus, 
‘a going back, receding’, fr. recessus, pp. of re- 
cedere. See recede. 

Derivatives : recess, tr. and intr. v., recess-er , n., 
recess-ive , adj. and n., recess-ive-ly, adv., recess- 
ive- ness, n. 

recession, n., act of receding. — L. recessio, gen. 
-onis, fr. recessus, pp. of recidere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivatives ; recession-al, adj. 'and n., recession- 
ary, adj. 

Rechabite, n., one of the descendants of Jonadab, 
son of Rechab; they abstained from wine and 
dwelt in tents (Jer. 26 : 6-1 1). — Late L. Recha- 
bitae (pi.), fr. Heb. Rekhabh. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

recharge, tr. v., to charge again. — Formed fr. re- 
and the verb charge. 

Derivative : recharge, n. 

rechauffe, n., a dish warmed up again. — F., prop, 
pp. of rechauffer, ‘to warm again’, fr. re- (see 
re-) and chauffer, ‘to warm, heat*. See chafe and 
cp. chauffeur. 

recherche, adj., carefully sought out. — F., pp. of 
rechercher, ‘to seek out’, fr. re- (see re-) and 
chercher, ‘to seek’. See search and cp. research, 
recidivate, intr. v., to fall back; to relapse. — 
ML. recidivdtus, pp. of recidivdre, fr. L. recidi- 
vus. See recidivist and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: recidivat-ion, n. 
recidivism, n., repeated relapse into crime. — F. 

recidivisme , fr. recidiver. See next word and -ism. 
recidivist, n., a relapsed criminal. — F. ricidi - 
viste, fr. recidiver, ‘to relapse’, fr. L. recidivus , 



‘falling back, relapsing’, fr. recidere, ‘to fall 
back’, fr. re- and cadere, ‘to fall’. See cadence 
and -ist. For the change of Latin a (in cadere ) to 
i (in r e-cider e) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

recipe, n. — L., ‘receive, take’, imper. of recipere. 
See receive. 

recipience, recipiency, n., the act of receiving; re- 
ceptiveness. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

recipient, adj., receiving; n., receiver. — L. reci- 
piens, gen. - entis , pres. part, of recipere. See re- 
ceive and -ent. 

reciprocable, adj., capable of reciprocation. — 
See reciprocate and -able, 
reciprocal, adj., mutual. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. reciprocus, ‘turning back the same way, 
alternating’, which stands for *reco-procos, and 
is compounded of the adjectives *recos , ‘turning 
backward’, and *procos, ‘turning forward’. (Ac- 
cordingly, reciprocus orig. meant ‘turning back- 
ward and forward’.) The first element is a deriv- 
ative of re-, ‘back’ ; see re-. The second element 
is rel. to procul, ‘at a distance, afar off’, and 
cogn. with Gk. 7rp6xa, ‘forthwith, straightway’ 
(lit, ‘turning forward’), OSlav. proku, ORuss. 
proci, ‘left over’, OW. rac, W. rhag, Co. rag, 
‘before’. See 1st pro- and cp. proceres. 
Derivatives: reciprocal, n., reciprocal-ity, n., 
reciprocal-ize, tr. v., reciprocal-ly , adv. 
reciprocate, tr. v., to give, feel, do, etc., in return; 
to give and receive mutually; intr. v., to move 
backward and forward. — L. reciprocals, pp. 
of reciprocare, ‘to move back and forth’, fr. reci- 
procus. See reciprocal and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: reciprocat-ing, pres. part, and adj., 
reciprocation (q.v.), reciprocat-ive, adj., red - 
procat-or, n. } reciprocat-ory, adj. 
reciprocation, n. — L. reciprocdtio , gen. -onis, fr. 
reciprocals, pp. of reciprocare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

reciprocity, n. — F. reciprocity, fr. reciproque, fr. 

L. reciprocus. See reciprocal and -ity. 
recision, n., a rescinding. — MF., alteration of 
rescision, fr. Late L. rescissionem, acc. of rescis- 
sion ‘annulment’ (see rescission); influenced in 
form by a confusion with L. recisio, ‘a cutting 
back’, fr. recisus, pp. of recidere, ‘to cut back’, 
fr. re- and caedere , ‘to cut’, 
recital, n. — Formed fr. recite with -al, suff. 
forming verbal nouns. 

Derivative; recital-ist , n. 
recitation, h. — MF. (= F.) recitation, fr. L. reci- 
tdtionem, acc. of recitatio, ‘a reading aloud’, fr. 
recitatus, pp. of red tare. See recite and -ation. 
recitative, n., a form of declamation. — It. reci- 
tativo, fr. recitato, pp. of red tare, fr. L. red tare. 
See next word. It. suff. -ivo derives fr. L. -ivus; 
see -ive. 

recite, tr. and intr. v. — ME. reciten, fr. MF. 
( = F.) reciter, it. L. recitare, ‘to read aloud, read 
in public’, fr. re- and citdre. See cite. 
Derivatives: recit-able, adj., recit-er, n. 
reck, v., to have regard to, take head of (archaic). 
— ME. recchen , recken, fr. OE. reccan, recan, 
‘to tell, count, reckon’, rel. to ON. rxkja, ‘to 
care for’, OS. rokjan , OHG. (gi)ruochan, ‘to care 
for, have regard to’, MHG. geruochen, of s.m. 
(G. geruhen, ‘to deign’, shows the influence of 
ruhen , ‘to rest’), OE. recen, ricen, ‘ready, quick, 
swift’, (ge)recenian, ‘to explain’. See reckon. 
Derivative: reck, n. 

reckless, adj. — ME. reckeles, fr. OE. recce leas, 
receleas, compounded of * recce, rice, ‘reck, 
heed’, and -leas, ‘less’. Cp. MLG. rokelos, 
MHG. ruochelos , ‘negligent’, Du. roekeloos, 
G. ruchlos, ‘wicked’, and see reck and -less. 
Derivatives: reckless-ly, adv., reckless- ness, n. 
reckon, tr. and intr. v. — ME. rekenen, reknen, fr. 
OE. (ge)recenian , ‘to explain’, rel. to OFris. re- 
ken ia, MLG., MDu., Du. rekenen, OHG. rehha - 
non, MHG. rechenen, G. rechnen, Goth. 
rahnjan, ‘to count, reckon’, OE. recen, ricen, 
‘ready, quick, swift’, fr. I.-E. base *reg-, ‘straight, 
right; to lead, direct’, whence also Gk. opeyetv, 
‘to reach, stretch out’, L. regere , ‘to keep 
straight, lead straight, guide, lead, rule’. See 
regent, adj., and cp. reek, reckless and the first 



dement in Reginald, Reynard, Reynold. 

Derivatives: reckon-able, adj., reckon-er, n., 
reckon-ing, n. 

reclaim, tr. and intr. v. — ME. reclaimen, fr. OF. 
reclamer, ‘to call back, appeal to’, fr. L. recla- 
mare, ‘to cry out against’, fr. re- and cldmare, 
‘to call, cry out’. See claim. 

Derivatives: reclaim-able , adj., reclaim-able- 
ness, n., reclaim-abl-y, adv., reclaim-ant, n., 
reclaim-er, n. 

reclaim, n. — ME., fr. OF. reclaim , fr. reclamer. 
See reclaim, v. 

Derivative: reclaim-less, adj. 
reclamation, n. — MF. (= F.) reclamation, fr. L. 
recldmationem, acc. of rccldmdtid , ‘a cry of op- 
position’, fr. recldmdtus, pp. of reclamare. See 
reclaim, v., and suff. -ation. 
reclame, n., publicity. — F. reclame, fr. reclamer. 
See reclaim, v. 

reclinate, adj., bent downward (bot.) — L. recli - 
ndtus, pp. of reclinare. See recline and adj. suff. 

-ate. 

reclination, n. — Late L. reclinatio, gen. -onis, fr. 
L. reclinatus, pp. of reclinare. See next word and 

-ion. 

recline, tr. v., to lay back; intr. v., to lean back; 
to rely on. — ME. reclinen, fr. L. reclinare , ‘to 
bend back; to lean back’, fr. re- and -clindre 
(used only in compounds), ‘to bend, turn’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. xXfveiv, ‘to cause to 
slope’. See clinical and cp. decline, incline. 
Derivatives: reclin-ed, adj., reclin-er, n., reclin- 
ing, adj. 

recluse, adj., enclosed, shut up; secluded, soli- 
tary. — ME. reclus, recluse, fr. OF. (= F.) re- 
clus, pp. of reclure , fr. L. recludere (pp. reclusus), 
taken in its Late L. sense ‘to shut up’ (the clas- 
sical L. meaning is ‘to throw or lay open’), fr. 
•re- and claudere, ‘to shut, close’. See close, v 
Derivatives: recluse, n., recluse-ly, adv., recluse- 
ness, n. 

reclusion, n. — ME., fr. Late L. reclusio, gen. 
-onis, fr. L. reclusus, pp. of rediidere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

recognition, n. — F. recognition, fr. L. recogni- 
tionem, acc. of recognitio, fr. recognitus, pp. of 
recognoscere . See recognize and -ition. 
Derivative : recognition-al, adj . 
recognitory, adj., pertaining to recognition. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. recognitus, pp. 
of recognoscere. See recognize, 
recognizance, n., an obligation to do a certain 
duty (law). — ME. reconissaunce, fr. OF. r eco- 
no issa nee (F. reconnaissance ), fr. reconoissant 
(F. reconnaissant), pres. part, of reconoistre (F. 
reconnoitre ), ‘to recognize’, fr. L. recognoscere, 
‘to know again, recognize’, fr. re- and cogno- 
sces, ‘to know’, pp. cognitus. See cognition and 
cp. reconnaissance, which is a doublet of recog- 
nizance. Cp. also reconnoiter. 
recognize, tr. v. — Back formation fr. recogni- 
zance' (q.v.) Cp. agnize. 

Derivatives: recogniz-abil-ity , n., recogniz-able , 
adj., recognizabl-y, adv., recogniz-ed-ly, adv., 
recogniz-er , n., recogniz-ing-ly, adv., recogniz- 
or, n. 

recognizee, n., one in whose favor a recognizance 
is made (law). — See recognizance and -ee. 
recoil, intr. v., to spring back; to shrink back. — 
ME. recoilen, fr. OF. (= F.) reculer, ‘to go 
back, recede, retreat’, fr. re- and cul, ‘posteriors, 
fundament’, fr. L. cuius, of s.m. See culet and 
cp. cul-de-sac. 

Derivatives: recoil, tr. v., recoil-er, n. 
recoin, tr. v., to coin anew. — Formed fr. re- and 
coin, v. 

Derivative : recoin-age, n. 
re-collect, tr. v., to collect again. — L. recollictus , 
pp. of recolligere, ‘to gather together again’, fr. 
re- and colligere, ‘to gather together’ ; in some 
senses newly formed fr. re- and collect. See col- 
lect and cp. next word. 

recollect, tr. v., to recall to one’s mind. — L. re- 
collectus, pp. of recolligere. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: recollect-ed, adj., recollect-ed-ly, 
adv., recollect-ed-ness, n. 
recollection, n. — F. recollection , fr. ML. recol- 
lectidnem, acc. of recollect id, fr. L. recollectus. 
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pp. of recolligere. See re-collect and -ion. 
recollective, adj., pertaining to recollection. — 
Formed fr. recollect with suff. -ive. 

Derivatives: recollective-ly , adv., recollective- 
ness , n. 

recommence, tr. and intr. v., to commence, be- 
gin, again. — ME. recommencen, fr. MF. (=F.) 
recommencer , fr. re- (see, re-) and commencer. 
See commence. 

Derivatives: recommence-ment , n., recommenc- 
er , n. 

recommend, tr. v. — ME. recommenden , fr. ML. 
recommendare , formed fr. re- and L. commen- 
dare, ‘to commit to one’s care, commend’. See 

commend. 

Derivatives: recommend-able , adj., recommend- 
abil-ity , n., recommehd-able-ness, n.,recommend- 
abl-y, adv., recommendation (q.v.), recommend- 
ative, adj., recommend-at-ory , adj., recommend- 
ed, n. 

recommendation, n. — ME. recommendacion , fr. 
ML. recommendatio, gen. -dnis, fr. recommenda- 
tus , pp. of recommendare. See prec. word and 
-ation. 

recommit, tr. v., to commit a second time. — 
Formed fr. re- and commit. 

Derivatives: recommit-ment , recommitt-al, n. 
recompense, tr. v. — ME. recompensen , fr. MF. 
(= F.) recompenser , fr. ML. recompensare , fr. 
re- and L. compensare, ‘to weigh together, coun- 
terbalance’. See compensate. 

Derivatives: recompense, n. (q.v.), recompens- 
er , n. 

recompense, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) recom- 
pense, fr. recompenser. See recompense, v. 
recompose, tr. v., to compose again. — Formed 
fr. re- and compose. 

recomposition, n. — Formed fr. recompose, to 
which it stands as compose to composition, 
reconcile, tr. v. — ME. re cons Hen, fr. OF. recon- 
ciler (F. reconcilier ), fr. L. reconcilidre , ‘to bring 
together again, reconcile’, fr. re- and conciliare, 
‘to bring together’. See conciliate. 

Derivatives : reconcil-able, adj., reconcil-abil-ity , 
n., reconcil-able-ness , n., reconcil-abl-y , adv., 
reconcil-ee, n., reconcile-ment , n., reconcil-er, n., 
reconcil-ing-ly, adv., reconciliation (q.v.), recon- 
cili-at-ory , adj. 

reconciliation, n. — ME. reconciliacion, fr. L. re- 
concilidtio, ‘a reconciling’, fr. reconciliatus, pp. 
of reconcilidre. See prec. word and -ation. 
recondite, adj., concealed. — L. reconditus, pp. of 
recondere , ‘to put back again, stow away, hide, 
conceal’, fr. re- and condere , ‘to put together, 
hide’, which is formed fr. con-, ‘together’ (see 
con-L and -dere fused only in compounds), fr. 
I.-E. base *dhe-, *dh & -, *dko-, ‘to place, put, 
make’. See abscond and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives : recondite-ly, adv., recondite-ness, n. 
reconnaissance, n., the act of reconnoitering. — 
F., fr. earlier reconnoissance. See recognizance 
and cp. reconnoiter. 

reconnoiter, reconnoitre, tr. and intr. v. — Earlier 
F. reconnoitre (now reconnoitre ), fr. OF. reco- 
noistre, fr. L. recognoscere. See recognizance, 
recognize. 

Derivatives: reconnoiter , reconnoitre , n., recon- 
noiter-er, reconnoitr-er, n. 
reconsider, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and consider, 
reconsideration, n. — Formed fr. re- and consid- 
eration. 

reconstituent, n. — Formed fr. re- and constituent, 
reconstitute, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and consti- 
tute. 

Derivative: reconstitut-ion , n. 
reconstruct, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and construct. 
Derivatives: reconstruct-ion , n., reconstruct-ive, 
adj. 

record, tr. and intr. v. — ME. recorden, fr. OF. 
recorder , fr. L. recordari, ‘to think over, call to 
mind, remember’, fr. re- and cor, gen. cordis , 
‘heart’. See heart and cp. cordate. 

Derivatives: record, n. (q.v.), record-able , adj., 
recorder, n. (q.v.), record-er-ship, n., record-ing, 
adj., record-ation , n., record-ative , adj., record - 
ative-ly , adv., record-at-ory, adj., record-ist , n. 
record, n. — ME., fr. OF., fr. recorder. See record, 



v. In its new sense, F. record is an English loan 
word. 

recordation, n. — ME. recordacion, fr. OF. recor- 
dation, fr. L. recordationem, acc. of recordatio, 
‘recalling to mind, recollection, remembrance’, 
fr. recordatus, pp. of recordari. See record, v., 
and -ation. 

recorder, n. — OF. recordeur , fr. recorder . See 
record, v., and agential suff. -er, 
recount, tr. v., to tell, narrate. — ME. recounten, 
fr. OF. reconter (F. raconter ), ‘to relate, narrate’, 
fr. re- and confer, ‘to tell, narrate’. See count, v. 
Derivatives: recount-al , n., recount-er , n. 
re-count, tr. v., to count again. — Formed fr. re- 
and count, v. 

Derivative: re-count, n. 

recoup, tr. v., to keep back part of what is due; 
to compensate (law). — F. recouper, ‘to cut olf 
fr. OF., fr. re- (see re-) and couper, ‘to cut’. See 

coup. 

Derivatives: recoup, n., recoup-er, n., recoup- 
ment, n. 

recourse, n. — ME. recours, fr. MF. (= F.) re- 
cours, fr. L. recursus, ‘a running back, return, 
retreat’, fr. recurs-(um ), pp. stem of recurrere . 
See recur. 

recover, tr. v., to get back; intr. v., to get well 
again. — ME. recoveren , fr. MF. recoverer (F. 
recouvrer), ‘to get back’, fr. OF. recovrer , fr. L. 
recuperare. See recuperate. 

Derivatives: recover-able, adj., recover-abil-ity , 
n., recover-able-ness , n., recover-ed, adj., re- 
cover -er, n. 

re-cover, tr. v., to put a new cover upon. — 
Formed fr. re- and cover, v. 
recovery, n. — Prob. fr. OF. recovree, fem. pp. of 
recovrer , used as a noun. See recover and -y (rep- 
resenting OF. -ee). 

recreancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

recreant, adj., 1) craven; 2) disloyal; apostate. — 
ME., fr. OF. pres. part, of recreire, recroire, ‘to 
acknowledge oneself beaten, to surrender’, fr. 
ML. recredere , ‘to surrender’, fr. re- and L. cre- 
dere, ‘to believe’. See creed and -ant and cp. mis- 
creant. 

Derivatives: recreant, n., recreant-ly, adv., rec- 
reant-ness , n. 

recreate, tr. v., to refresh; intr. v., to relax. — L. 
recreatus , pp. of recreare, ‘to restore to a good 
condition, revive, refresh’, lit. ‘to create anew’, 
fr. re- and credre. See create and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: recreation (q.v.), recreat-ive, adj., 
recreat-ive-ly , adv., recreat-ive-ness , n., recreat- 
or, n. 

re-create, tr. v., to create anew. — Formed fr. re- 
and create. Cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: re-creation (q.v.), re-creat-ive , adj., 
re-creat-or, n. 

recreation, n., relaxation. — ME. recreacioun, fr. 
OF. recreation (F. recreation), fr. L. recreatio- 
nem, acc. of recredtid, ‘restoration’, fr. recreatus , 
pp. of recreare. See recreate and -ion. 
Derivatives: recreation-al, adj., recreation-ist, n. 
re-creation, n., the act of re-creating. — Formed 
fr. re- and creation. Cp. prec. word, 
recrement, n., refuse. — MF. (— F.) recrement, 
or directly fr. L. recrementum , ‘refuse, dross’, 
formed fr. re- and ere-, perfect stem of cernere 
(pp. cre-tus), ‘to sift’. See certain and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ment. 
recriminate, intr. and tr. v. — ML. recriminatus , 
pp. of recriminare , ‘to make charges against’, fr. 
re- and L. crimindri, ‘to accuse somebody of a 
crime, to charge with’, fr. crimen , gen. criminis, 
‘accusation, charge’. See criminate. 

Derivatives: recrimination (q.v.), recriminat-ive , 
adj., recriminat-or , n. 

recrimination, n. — ML. recriminatio , gen. -onis, 
fr. recriminatus , pp. of recriminare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

recrudesce, intr. v., to break out afresh. — L. re - 
crudescere, ‘to become raw again, break out 
afresh’, fr. re- and crudescere , ‘to grow harsh, 
grow worse’, formed fr. crudus , ‘raw, bleeding’, 
with the inchoative suff. -escere. See crude and 
-esce. 

recrudescence, n. — Formed from next word with 



suff. -ce. 

recrudescent, adj. — L. recrudescens, gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of recrudescere. See recrudesce and 
-ent. 

recruit, n. — Obsol. F. recrute , corresponding to 
F. recrue, ‘levy’, lit. ‘a growing again’, prop, 
fem. of recru , pp.- of recrottre, ‘to grow again’, 
fr. L. recrescere, of s.m., fr. re- (see re-) and 
crescere, ‘to grow’. See crescent, create, 
recruit, tr. and intr. v. — F. recruter , fr. obsol. F. 
recrute. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: recruit-al , recruit-ee , recruit-er , re- 
cruit -ing, recruit-ment, ns. 
rect-, form of recti- before a vowel, 
rectal, adj., pertaining to the rectum ( anat .) — • 
Formed fr. rectum with adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: rectal-ly, adv. 
rectangle, n. — F., fr. ML. rectangulus, ‘right 
angle’, which is compounded of L. rectus, 
‘right’, and angulus , ‘angle’. See right and angle. 
Derivative: rectangl-ed, adj. 
rectangular, adj. — See prec. word and -ar. 
Derivatives: rectangular -ity , n., rectangular-ly , 
adv., rectangular-ness , n. 
recti-, before a vowel rect-, combining form 
meaning ‘straight’. — L. recti-, fr. rectus , 
‘straight, right’, prop. pp. of regere , ‘to keep 
straight, guide, lead, rule’. See regent, adj., and 
cp. right. 

rectification, n. — F. rectification , fr. Late L. rec - 
tifiedtionem , acc. of rectificatio, fr. rectificdtus , 
pp. of rectificare. See next word and -ation. 
rectify, tr. v. — ME. rectifien, fr. MF. (= F.) 
rectifier, lit. ‘to make straight’, fr. Late L. recti- 
ficare , which is compounded of recti- and L, 
-ficare, fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. See -fy. 
Derivatives: rectifi-able, adj., rectifi-er , n., 
rectify -ing, verbal n. 

rectilineal, adj., rectilinear (rare). — See next 
word and adj. suff. -al. 

rectilinear, adj., forming a straight line. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ar fr. Late L. rectilineus, 
‘straightlined’, fr. L. rectus, ‘straight’ (see recti-), 
and tinea , ‘line’. See line, ‘string, cord’. 
Derivatives: rectilinear-tty , n., rectilinear-ly, 
adv., rectilinear -ness, n. 

rectitude, n., righteousness; uprightness. — ME., 
fr. MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. rectitudinem , acc. of 
rectitudo, ‘straightness’, fr. L. rectus, ‘straight, 
right’. See recti- and -tude. 
recto, n., the righthand page of a book; opposed 
to verso. — Short for L. recto folio, ‘on the right 
page’, abl. of rectum, neut. of rectus, ‘right’. See 
regent, adj. 

recto-, combining form denoting 1) the rectum; 

2) rectal and (anat.) — See rectum, 
rector, n. — L. rector, ‘ruler, leader, director’, fr. 
rectus, pp. of regere, ‘to keep straight, guide, 
lead, rule’. See regent, adj., and agential suff. -or. 
Derivatives: rector -al, adj., rec tor ate (q.v.), 
rector -ial, adj., rectorship, n. 
rectorate, n., the office of a rector, rectorship. — 
ML. rectoratus, fr. L. rector. See prec. word and 
subst. suff. -ate. 

rectoress, n., the wife of a rector. — Formed fr. 
rector with 1st -ess. 

rectory, n. — MF. rectorie, fr. ML. rectoria, fr. 

L. rector . See rector and -y (representing L. -ia). 
rectress, n. — The same as rectoress. 
rectrix, n., one of the quill feathers in the tail of 
a bird. — L. rectrix, fem. of rector. See rector 
and -trix. 

Derivative: rectrici-al, adj. 
rectum, n., the lowest part of the large intestine 
(anat.) — Medical L., shortened fr. L. rectum 
intestinum, ‘the straight intestine’, neut. of rec- 
tus, ‘straight, upright’. See recti-. — L. rectum 
intestinum is the loan translation of Gk. dareo- 
'fhjcrfjtivov evTepov, the name given to the low- 
est part of the large intestine by Galen, who so 
called it because he dissected only animals 
whose rectum (in contradistinction to that of 
man) is really straight. See Joseph Hyrtl, Ono- 
matologia Anatomica, pp. 446-47, and cp. E. 
straight gut. 

recumbency, n., state of being recumbent. — 
Formed from next word with suff. -cy. 
recumbent, adj., leaning back, reclining. — L. re - 
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cumbens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of recumbere, 'to 
lie back, recline’, formed fr. re- and -cumbere 
(found only in compounds), fr. *qumb-, nasal- 
ized form of base *qub-, ‘to lie, recline’, whence 
cubare , ‘to lie down, recline'. See cubicle and 
-ent and cp. accumbent and words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: recumbent-ly, adv. 
recuperable, adj. — See recuperate and -able. 

Derivative: recuperabil-ity, n. 
recuperate, tr. v., to recover; intr. v., to recover 
one’s health, etc. — L. recuperatus , pp. of recu- 
perare, ‘to get again', formed fr. recipere , ‘to ob- 
tain again’, on analogy of tolerare , ‘to lift, raise’, 
fr. toller e, ‘to bear, support’. See receive and cp. 
recover. 

recuperation, n., recovery. — L. recuperatio , gen. 
-onis, fr. recuperatus , pp. of recuperare. See re- 
cuperate and -ion. 

recuperative, adj., tending to recovery. — Late L. 
recuperativus , ‘recoverable’, fr. L, recuperatus , 
pp. of recuperare. See recuperate and -ive. 
Derivative: recuperative-ness, n. 
recur, intr. v. — ME. recur ren , fr, L. recurrere , 
‘to run back, return, recur', fr. re- and cur r ere, 
‘to run’. See current, adj., and cp. courier, 
recurrence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

recurrent, adj. — L. recurrens , gen. -ent is, pres, 
part, of recurrere. See recur and -ent. 
Derivative: recurrent-ly , adv. 
recurvate, adj., bent backward (bot.) — L. recur - 
vat us, pp. of recurvare. See next word and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative : recurvat-ure , n. 
recurve, tr. and intr. v., to bend back. — L. re- 
cur vdre, ‘to bend backward’, fr. re- and curvare , 
‘to bend’. See curve, v. and n. 
recusancy, n., refusal to obey. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -cy. 
recusant, adj., refusing to obey. — L. recusans, 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of recusare , ‘to object, re- 
fuse’, fr. re- and causa , ‘cause’. See cause and 
cp. recuse, irrecusable. For the ending see suff. 
-ant. For the change of - au - to -u- see accuse and 
cp. words there referred to. 
recusation, n., refusal. — MF. (— F.) recusation , 
fr. L. recusationem, acc. of recusatio, ‘a refusal’, 
fr. recusatus, pp. of reciisdre . See prec. word and 
-ation and cp. next word, 
recuse, tr. v., to refuse. — ME. recusen , fr. OF. 
(— F.) recuser , fr. L. reciisdre , ‘to object to, re- 
fuse’. See recusant. 

Derivative : recus-able, adj. 
red, adj. — ME. red, read, reed, fr. OE. read , rel. 
to OE. reod, ON. raudr and rjobr, Dan. rod, 
Swed. rod, OFris. rad, MDu. root, rood, Du. 
rood, OHG., MHG. rot, G. rot, Goth, raups, 
‘red’, fr. I.-E. base *reudho -, *roudho -, *rudhro-, 
‘red’, whence also OI. rohitah (for *rodhita - ), 
rudhirah, Avestic raodita-, ‘red, bloody’, Gk. 
£pu&p6i; ‘red’, L. ruber, ‘red, ruddy’, rufus, 
‘redd, reddish’, Umbr. rufru (masc. pi.), ‘red’, 
OSlav. rudu, rudru, Lith. raudas , OIr. ruad , 
OCo. rud, Bret, ruz, ‘red’. The initial e in Gk. 
£-pi)£p<Sc; is prosthetic and due to the circum- 
stance that originally the Greek never began a 
word with r. (Initial p in Greek words is the 
equivalent of I.-E. *sr- or *wr~; cp. Gk. ‘to 
flow’, with OI. sravati , ‘it flows’, and Gk. pvjTpa, 
‘word, saying’, with Elean Fpaxpa, Cypr. 
fpYjxa). Cp. rud, rudd, ‘the fish’, ruddle, rust. 
Cp. also Erythema, erythro-, rissole, robust, 
rochet, ‘gurnard’, roussette, rubefacient, rubella, 
rubeola, rubeosis, rubicund, rubidium, rubify, 
rubiginous, rubric, ruby, rufous, russet. Russula, 
rust, rutile, and the second element in Erysibe, 
erysipelas, Erysiphe, Erythronium. Cp. also the 
first element in rorqual. 

Derivatives: red, n., redd-en , tr. and intr. v., 
redd-ish, adj., redd-ish-ness, n., red-ly, adv., red- 
ness, n. 

red-, pref. — See re-. 

redact, tr. v. — Back formation fr. L. redactus, 
pp. of redigere, ‘to bring back, collect, gather 
together’, fr. red- and agere, ‘to set in motion, 
drive, lead; to do, act’. See act. 

Derivatives : redaction (q.v.), redact-or, n. 



redaction, n. — F. redaction, fr. Late L. reddc- 
tionem, acc. of redactio, fr. L. redactus, pp. of 
redigere. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: redaction-al , adj. 
redan, n., a fortification work consisting of two 
parapets at a salient angle. — F. redan, formerly 
redent, fr. re- (see re-) and dent, ‘tooth’, fr. L. 
dentem, acc. of dens, ‘tooth’. See dental. 

redd, tr. v., to clear, clean, to free ( obsol . or dial.) 

— ME. redden, fr. MLG. redden, which is rel. 
to OE. rxdan, ‘to arrange’, gerxde, rsede, 
‘mounted, ready’, Goth garaips, ‘arranged’, 
OHG. reiti, ‘ready’. See ready and cp. words 
there referred to. 

reddendum, n., a clause in a deed containing a 
certain reservation (law). — L., ‘that which must 
be given back’, neut. gerundive of reddere , ‘to 
give back, return, restore’, which is formed fr. 
red- and -dere, weakened form of dare, ‘to give’. 
See date, ‘point of time’, and cp. reddition. Cp. 
also addendum. For other Latin gerundives or 
their derivatives used in English cp. agenda and 
words there referred to. 

reddition, n., 1) restoration; 2) rendering. — ME. 
reddicion, fr. MF. (= F.) reddition, fr. L. reddi- 
tionern , acc. of redditio , ‘a giving back, return- 
ing’, fr. redditus, pp. of reddere. See reddendum 
and -ition and cp. rendition, which is a doublet 
of reddition. 

reddle, tr. v. and n. — A var. of ruddle. 

rede, tr. v., to advise. — ME. reden, ‘to advise, 
guess, read’. See read. 

rede, n,, counsel, advice (archaic or dial.) — ME. 
rede, fr. OE. raed, ‘advice, counsel’, fr. rxdan, 
‘to advise, consent’; rel. to OS. rad, ‘advice, 
counsel, help, advantage’, ON. rad, ‘advice, con- 
sideration, remedy, power; marriage’, Dan. 
raad, Swed. rdd, ‘advice, counsel, remedy’, 
OFris. red, MDu. raet , Du. raad, ‘advice, coun- 
sel’, OHG., MHG. rat, ‘advice, counsel, aid, 
stores’, G. Rat, ‘advice, counsel’. See read and 
cp. the first element in Ralph and the second ele- 
ment in Conrad. 

redeem, tr. v. — ME. redemen, fr. MF. (= F.) 
redimer, fr. L. redimere, ‘to buy back, redeem, 
ransom’, which is formed fr. red- and emere , ‘to 
take, buy’; ME. redemen was prob. influenced 
in form by ME. demen , ‘to deem, judge’. See 
exempt, v., and words there referred to, and cp. 
esp. redemption, Irredentista. 

Derivatives: redeem-able , adj., redeem-abil-ity, 
n., redeem-able-ness, n., redeem-abl-y , adv. 
redeemer, n. — ME. redemer, fr. redemen. See 
prec. word and agential suff. -er. 
redeless, adj., without counsel (obsol.) — OE. 
rsedleas , compounded of raed, ‘counsel’, and 
-leas, ‘-less’. See rede, n., and -less, 
redeliver, tr. v., to deliver again. — Formed fr. 
re- and deliver. 

Derivatives: redeliver-ance, n., redeliver-y, n. 
redemption, n. — ME. redempcioun, fr. M F. ( = F.) 
redemption , fr. L. redemptionem, acc. of re- 
de mptio, ‘a buying back, ransoming, redemp- 
tion’, fr. redemptus , pp. of redimere. See redeem 
and cp. ransom, which is a doublet of redemp- 
tion. 

Derivatives: redemption-er, n., redemption-ist , n. 
redemptive, adj., redeeming. — Formed with suff. 
-ive fr. L. redemptus, pp. of redimere . See re- 
deem. 

redemptor, n., redeemer. — ME. rede mp tour, fr. 
Eccles. L. redemptor , ‘redeemer’, fr. L. redemp- 
tor, ‘buyer, contractor’, fr. redemptus, pp. of red- 
imere. See redeem and -tor. 

Redemptorist, n., a member of the order founded 
by St. Alfonsus Maria Liguori. — Formed with 
suff. -istfr. Eccles. L. redemptor , ‘redeemer’. See 
prec. word. 

redif, n., soldier in the reserve of the army of the 
former Turkish Empire. — F. redif, fr. Turk. 
redif, fr. Arab, radif, ‘he who rides behind an- 
other on the same animal, follower’, fr. rddafa, 
‘he rode behind another, he followed’, which is 
rel. to Heb. raddph, Aram. -Syr. r*daph, ‘he fol- 
lowed, pursued, chased, persecuted’, 
redingote, n., a long double-breasted outer coat. 

— F., corruption of E. riding coat. 
redintegrate, tr. v. — L. redintegratus, pp. of 



redintegrare, ‘to make whole again, restore’, fr. 
red- and integrare , ‘to make whole’, fr. integer , 
‘whole’. See integrate. 

redintegration, n. — L. redintegratio , gen. -unis, 
‘restoration, renewal’, fr. redintegratus, pp. of 
redintegrare. See prec. word and -ion. 
redirect, tr. v., to direct again, readdress. — 
Formed fr. re- and direct, v. 

Derivative: redirect-ion , n. 
redolence, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-ce. 

redolent, adj., 1) fragrant; 2) smelling (of); 3) 
suggestive (of). — ME., fr. MF., fr. L. redolen- 
tem, acc. of redolens, pres. part, of redolere, ‘to 
emit a scent’, fr. red- and olere, ‘to smell’. See 
olfactory and -ent. 

Derivative: redolent-ly, adv. 
redondilla, n., a kind of rhymed stanza. — Sp., 
dimin. of redondo, ‘round’, fr. L. rotundas. See 
rotund. 

redouble, tr. and intr. v., to increase. — F. re- 
doubler, fr. re- (see re-) and doubler, ‘to double’. 
See double, v. 

Derivatives : redouble , n., redoubl-ing , n. 
re-double, tr. and intr. v., to double again. — 
Formed fr. re- and double, v. 
redoubt, n., 1) an enclosed outwork; 2) a strong- 
hold, — F. redoute, fr. It. ridotta (now ridotto ), 
lit. ‘place of retreat’, pp. of ridurre, ‘to lead 
back’, used in the reflexive sense ‘to withdraw, 
retreat’, fr. L. reducer e, ‘to lead back’. See re- 
duce. The t in redoubt is intrusive and due to a 
confusion with redoubt, ‘to dread’, 
redoubt, tr. v., to dread. — ME. redouten, fr. OF. 
(— F.) redouter, ‘to fear’, fr. re- (see re-), and 
douter, ‘to doubt’, fr. L. dubitare ; see doubt, v. 
The spelling with t (occurring also in MF.) is 
due to the influence of L. dubitare . 
redoubtable, adj., formidable. — ME. redoutable , 
fr. OF. (= F.), fr. redouter , ‘to fear’. See re- 
doubt, v., and -able. 

Derivatives: redoubtable-ness, n., redoutabl-y, 
adv. 

redoubted, adj., formidable. — Pp. of the verb 
redoubt. For the ending see 1st suff. -ed. 
redound, intr. v. — ME. redounden, fr. MF. 
(= F.) redonder, ‘to overflow, abound’, fr. L. 
redundare . See redundant. 

Derivative: redound, n. 

redowa, n., name of a dance. — G. Redowa, fr. F. 
redowa , fr. Czech rejdovak, fr. rejdovati , ‘to 
steer around, whirl around’, orig. ‘to steer a 
ship', fr. rejda, ‘roadstead’, fr. G. Reede, of s.m., 
which is rel. to MLG. reede, reide, MDu. rede, 
Du. reede, ree, ME. rode, E. road, ‘roadstead’, 
ON. reidi, ‘equipment of a ship’. These words 
orig, denoted ‘a place where ships were made 
ready", and are rel. to OE. geraede, raede, ‘ready’. 
See ready and cp. road. Czech rejdovati was in- 
fluenced in meaning by a confusion with Czech 
rej, fr. G. Reihen, Reigen, ‘dance’, 
redress, tr. v., to compensate; to adjust. — ME. 
redressen, fr. OF. redrecier (F. redresser), fr. re- 
(see re-) and drecier, ‘to make straight'. See 
dress, v. 

Derivatives : redress-al, n .,redress-er, n., redress - 
ive, adj., redress-or, n. 

redress, n., compensation, adjustment. — ME. 
redr esse, fr. AF. redresce , fr. OF. redrecier. See 
redress, v. 

re-dress, tr. v., to dress again. — Formed fr. re- 
and dress. 

red-short, adj., brittle when red-hot. — English- 
ing of Swed. rodskort, neut. of rodskor, lit. ‘red 
brittle’, fr. rod , ‘red’ and skor, ‘brittle’. For the 
first element see red. The second element prob. 
derives fr. MLG. schoren, ‘to break’, which is 
rel. to OE. sceran, scieran, ‘to cut, shear’; see 
shear. Swed. rodskort became in English red- 
short, owing to a confusion of Swed. skort with 
E. short , both in form and sense. Cp. cold- 
short. 

Derivative: red-short-ness , n. 
redstart, n., 1) a European bird of the warbler 
family; 2) an American warbler. — Lit. ‘red 
tail’, compounded of red and ME. stert , ‘tail’. 
See start, ‘tail’, and cp. stark-naked, 
reduce, tr. v. — ME. reducen , ‘to lead back, bring 
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back’, fr. L. reducere , "to lead back’, fr. re- and 
ducere, ‘to lead’. See duke and cp. redoubt, n., 
reduit, ridotto. 

Derivatives: reduc-er , n., reducible, adj., reduc- 
ibil-ity, n. 

reductase, n., any enzyme that promotes the pro- 
cess of reduction. — Coined from the abbrevia- 
tion of reduction and diastase, 
reductio ad absurdum. — L., ‘reduction to the 
absurd’. See next word, ad- and absurd, 
reduction, n. — ME. reduccion , fr. OF. (== F.) 
reduction , fr. L. reductionem, acc. of reductio , ‘a 
leading back, restoration’, fr. reductus, pp. of 
reducere. See reduce and -ion. 

Derivatives: reduction-al , adj., reduction-ist , n. 
reductive, adj., that which reduces or tends to 
reduce.* — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. reductus , 
pp. of reducere. See reduce, 
reduit, n., a redoubt. — F. reduit, ‘keep, redoubt’, 
lit. ‘retreat’, a doublet of redoute. See redoubt, 
n. 

Redunca, n., the genus consisting of the reed- 
bucks (zool.) — ModL., fr. L. reduncus , ‘curved’, 
fr. red- and uncus, ‘hooked, curved’ ; see uncus 
and cp. Uncaria. The genus is so called in allu- 
sion to the curved horns, 
redundance, redundancy, n. — L. redundant ia, ‘an 
overflowing, superfluity’, fr. redundans, gen. -an- 
tis. See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
redundant, adj., 1) excessive; 2) superfluous; 3) 
wordy. — L. redundans, gen. -antis, pres. part, 
of redunddre, ‘to run over, overflow’, fr. red- 
and unddre, ‘to rise in waves’. See undate and 
-ant and cp. redound, dunder. 

Derivative: redundant-ly , adv. 
reduplicate, tr. v. — Late L. reduplicdtus , pp. of 
reduplicare , ‘to redouble’, fr. re- and L. dupli- 
care, ‘to double’. See duplicate, v. and adj. 
reduplication, n. — Late L. reduplicatio, gen. 
-onis, fr. reduplicdtus, pp. of reduplicare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

reduplicative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 
Late L. reduplicdtus, pp. of reduplicare. See re- 
duplicate. 

Derivative: reduplicative-ly, adv. 
ree, n., the female of the ruff. — A var. of 1st 
reeve. 

reed, n. — ME. reod, rede, fr. OE. hreod, rel. to 
OS. hriod, OFris. hriad, MLG. ret. MDu. rifd , 
Du. riet, OHG. hriot, riot, MHG., G. riet, fr. 
Teut. *hreuda- and *hreupa -, corresponding to 
I.-E. *qreuto fr. base *qreut-, ‘to move quickly, 
shake, swing’. Accordingly reed orig. meant 
‘the quickly moving plant’. MHG. rutten 
(whence MHG., G. rutteln), ‘to shake’, and the 
first element in OE. hreade-mus, ‘bat’, are rel. 
to the above words. Cognates outside Teut. are 
Toch. kru, ‘reed, cane’, and Lith. kruteti, ‘to 
move, stir’ (intr.) 

Derivatives: reed, tr. v., reed-y, adj., reed-i-ness , 
n., reed-less , adj. 

reedbuck, n. — Loan translation of Du. rietbok . 
See reed and buck. 

reedling, n., the bearded titmouse. — Formed fr. 
reed with suff. -ling. 

reef, n., a chain of rocks. — ME. riff, fr. ON. rif, 
‘reef’, which is prob. identical with ON. rif, 
‘rib’, used in a metaphorical sense. See rib and 
cp. next word. 

Derivative: reef-y, adj. 

reef, n., part of sail. — ME. riff, fr. ON. rif, of 
s.m., prob. identical with ON. rif, ‘rib’. See 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: reef, tr. and intr. v., reefer , n. 
reek, n., vapor; stale odor. — ME. rek, reke, fr. 
OE. rec , ‘smoke, steam, vapor’, rel. to ON. reykr 
(whence Reykjavik , ‘smoky bay’), OFris. rek, 
OS. rok, MDu. rooc , Du. rook, OHG. rouh, 
MHG. rouch , G. Rauch , Dan. reg, Swed. rok, 
‘smoke, steam’. Cp. reek, v. 

Derivative : reek-y , n. 

reek, intr. v., to emit smoke, smell. — ME. reken, 
fr. OE. reocan, rel. to ON. reykja, OFris. reka, 
MDu. roken, Du. roken, OHG. rouhhan , 
MHG. rouchen, G. rauchen, Dan. rage, Swed. 
roka, ‘to smoke’, Du. rieken, ruiken, OHG. 
riohhan , ‘to smoke, steam’, MHG., G. riechen , 
Swed. ryka, ‘to smelt’, and to OE. rec, ‘smoke, 



steam, vapor’. See reek, n. 
reel, n., a revolvable instrument. — ME., fr. OE. 
hreol , rel. to ON. hrsell, ‘weaver’s sley’, OE. 
hrxgel , hrsegl, ‘garment’. See rail, ‘garment’, 
reel, tr. v., to wind on a reel. — ME. reelen, relen, 
fr. reel, ‘revolvable instrument’. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: reel-ed, adj., reel-er, n. 
reel, intr. v., to whirl, stagger. — ME. relen, 
prob. fr. ME. reel, ‘revolvable instrument’, 
hence etymologically identical with prec. word, 
reel, n., name of a dance. — Prob. fr. reel, ‘to 
whirl’. 

Derivative: reel, intr. v., to dance a reel, 
re-elect, tr. v., to elect (a person) again. — Form- 
ed fr. re- and elect. 

re-election, n. — Formed fr. re- and election, 
re-eligible, adj. — Formed fr. re- and eligible, 
re-emphasize, tr. v., to emphasize again. — Form- 
ed fr. re- and emphasize. 

re-enforce, tr. v., to enforce again, give new force 
to. — Formed fr. re- and enforce. 

Derivative: re-enforce-ment , n. 
re-enter, tr. and intr. v., to go or come in again. — 
Formed fr. re- and enter, 
re-entrance, n. — Formed fr. re- and entrance, 
re-entrant, adj. — Formed fr. re-enter and suff. 
-ant. 

re-entry, n. — Formed fr.’ re- and entry, 
reest, tr. v., to smoke; intr. v., to be smoked 
(said of fish, etc.) — The orig. meaning was 
prob. ‘to grill’, fr. Dan riste, ‘to grill 1 , 
re-establish, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and establish, 
re-establishment, n. — Formed fr. re- and estab- 
lishment. 

reeve, n., the female of the ruff. — Also called 
ree; of uncertain origin. 

reeve, n., name of an officer; bailiff, steward. — 

ME. reve , fr. OE. gerefa, *a king’s officer, gov- 
ernor’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. the 
second element in sheriff. 

reeve, tr. v., to pass (a rope, etc. ) through a hole 
( naut .) — Of uncertain origin, 
refection, n., refreshment. — ME. refeccioun, fr. 
OF. refection (F. refection ), ‘remaking, rebuild- 
ing, restoration’, fr, L. refectionem , acc. of 
refectio, fr. refectus, pp. of ref cere, ‘to make 
again, restore, renew’, fr. re- and facere (pp. 
factus), ‘to make'. See fact and -ion, and cp. 
rifacimento, Cp. also frater, ‘refectory’. For 
the change of Latin d (in factus ) to e (in re-fdc - 
tus, re-f&ctio ), see accent and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: refection-er, n, 
refectory, n., a dining hall, esp. a dining hall in a 
monastery. — ML. refectorium, prop, neuter 
of L. refectorius, ‘refreshing’, fr. refectus , pp. of 
reficere. See refection and subst. suff. -ory. 
Derivative: refectori-an , n. 
refer, tr. and intr. v. — ME. referren, referen , fr. 

MF. (= F.) rifirer , fr. L. referre, ‘to carry back, 
relate, refer’, fr. re- and ferre , ‘to bear’. See 
bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : refer-able, adj . , referee (q . v.), 
refer-ence, n. and tr. v., referendary (q.v.), re- 
ferendum (q.v.), refer r-al , n., referr-er, n. 
referee, n. — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. 

-ee. Cp. referendum. 

Derivative: referee, tr. and intr. v. 
referendary, n., 1) a referee (rare); 2) a . higher 
official at various courts to whom petitions and 
other matters were referred (med. hist.) — ML. 
referendarius, fr. L. referendus, gerundive of 
referre. See next word and adj. suff. -ary. 
referendum, n. — L., neut. of referendus , ‘that 
which is to be carried back’, gerundive of 
referre. See refer and cp. prec. word. For other 
Latin gerundives or their derivatives used in 
English cp. agenda and words there referred to. 
referent, adj., referring; having-reference. — L. 
referens , gen. -ends, pres. part, of referre. See 
refer and -ent. 

Derivatives : referent, n., referential (q.v.), refer- 
ent-ly, adv. 

referential, adj. — Formed fr. reference on the 
analogy of inferential. See refer, -ence and -ial. 
Derivative: refer ential-ly, adv. 
refill, tr. v., to fill again. — Formed fr. re- and 
fill, v. 



Derivative: refill, n. 

refine, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. re- and fine, 
‘to refine’, fr. fine, ‘delicate’ ; influenced in sense 
by F. raffiner. 

Derivatives: refin-ed, adj., refined-ly , adv., re- 
finement (q.v.), refin-er , n., refinery (q.v.) 
refinement, n. — Formed fr. refine with suff. 
-ment. Cp. F. r affine me nt. 
refinery, n. — Formed fr. refine with suff. -ery. 
Cp. F. raffinerle. 

refit, tr. v., to make fit again; intr. v., to be refit- 
ted. — Formed fr. re- and fit, ‘to suit’. 
Derivatives: refit , n., refit-ment, n. 
reflation, n., a milder, controlled form of infla- 
tion. — A blend of re- and inflation, 
reflect, tr. and intr. v. — ME. refiecten, fr. OF. 
refiecter , fr. L. refiectere, ‘to bend or turn back’, 
fr. re- and fiectere, ‘to bend, turn’. See flex, ‘to 
bend’, and cp. reflet. 

Derivatives: refiect-ance, adj., refiect-ed, adj., 
reflect -ed-ly, adv., refiect-ed-ness, n., reflect-er , 
n., refiect-ing , n., reflect-ing-ly, adv., reflection 
(q.v.), refiect-ive, adj., reflect-ive-ly, adv., reflect- 
ive- ness, n., refiect-iv-ity , n., reflect-or, n. 
reflection, reflexion, n. — ME. reflexion, fr. OF. 
reflexion (F. reflexion), fr. Late L. reflexionem, 
acc. of reflexio, ‘a bending back, reflection’, fr. 
reflexus , pp. of refiectere; see prec. word and 
-ion. The spelling reflection is due to the influ- 
ence of ME. refiecten. 

Derivative: reflect ion-al , refiexion-al, adj. 
reflet, n., brilliancy of surface. — F., ‘reflection’, 
fr. It. riflesso, fr. L. reflexus, gen. -us, ‘a bending 
back’, fr. reflexus, pp. of refiectere. The first e 
in F. riflet is due to the influence of L. refiec- 
tere. See reflection. 

reflex, adj. — L. reflexus, ‘bent* back’, pp. of re- 
fiectere. See reflect. 

Derivatives: reflex-ed , adj., reflex-ible, adj., re- 
fiex-ibil-ity , n., reflex-ive, adj. and n., reflex- ive- 
ly, adv., reflex-ive-ness , n. 
reflex, n. — Fr. L. reflexus, gen. -us, ‘a bending 
back’, fr. reflexus, pp. of refiectere . See prec. 
word and cp. retroflex, 
reflexion, n. — A var. of reflection, 
refluence, n., reflux. — Formed from next -word 
with suff. -ce. 

refluent, adj., flowing back. — L. refiuens, gen. 
-ent is, pres. part, of refiuere, ‘to flow back’, fr. 
re- and fiuere, ‘to flow’. See fluent, 
reflux, n., a flowing back. — ME., fr. ML. re - 
fliixus, fr. re- and L.fiuxus , ‘a flowing’. See flux, 
reform, tr. and intr. v., to improve. — ME. re- 
formen, fr. OF. (= F.) reformer, fr. L. reformd- 
re, ‘to form again, change, alter, reform’, fr. re- 
and formare. See form, v. and n. 

Derivatives: reform , n. (q.v.), reform-able , adj., 
reformation (q.v.), reform-ative, adj., reform- 
ative-ly, adv., reform-ative-ness, n., reform- 
atory, aqj. and n., reform-ed, adj., reform-er, n., 
reform-ist, n. 

reform, n., improvement, amendment. — Fr. 
reform, v. ; in some meanings, fr. F. rtforme, 
back formation fr. reformer. 
re-form, v., to form again. — Formed fr. re- and 
form, v. — Cp. prec. word, 
reformation, n., amendment, improvement. — 
ME. reformacion, fr. OF. (= F.) reformation, fr. 
L. reformdtidnem , acc. of reformatio, ‘a trans- 
formation’, fr. reformdtus, pp. of reformare. See 
reform, v., and -ation. 

Derivative: reformation-al, adj. 

Reformation, n., the religious movement that led 
to. the establishment of Protestantism in the 16th 
cent. — See prec. word. 

re-formation, n., a new formation. — Formed fr. 

re- and formation. See prec. word, 
refract, tr. v., to bend (a ray of light, sound or 
heat). — L. refractus, pp. of refringere , ‘to 
break up’, fr. re- and frangere , ‘to break 1 . See 
fraction. 

Derivatives: refract-able , adj., refract-ed, adj., 
refract-ed-ly, adv., refract-ed-ness, n.,refract-ile, 
adj., refract-il-ity, n., refraction (q.v.), refract- 
ive, adj., refract-iv-ity, n., refract-ive-ness , n., 
refract-or , n., refractory (q.v.) 
refraction, n. — Late L. refractio, gen. -onis, fr. 
L. refractus, pp. of refringere. See refract and 
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-ion. 

Derivative: refraction-al, adj. 
refractometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
refraction. — A hybrid coined fr. L. refractus, 
pp. of refringere, and Gk. (ji-rpov, ‘measure’. 
See refract and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
refractory, adj., unmanageable. — Formed, with 
change of suff., fr. earlier, now obsolete, refrac- 
tory , fr. L. refractarius, ‘stubborn, obstinate’, 
fr. refractus , pp. of refringere. See refract and 
adj. suff. -ary, resp. -ory. 

Derivatives: refractory , n., refractori-ly , adv., 
refractori-ness, n. 

refrain, tr. v., to check, restrain; intr. v., to ab- 
stain — ME. refreynen, fr. OF. (== F.) rtfrener , 
fr. L. refrendre, ‘to bridle, curb’, fr. re- and 
frenare , ‘to bridle’, fr. frenum , ‘bridle, curb’. 
See frenum. 

Derivatives: refrain-er, n., refrain-ment , n. 
refrain, n., burden of a song. — ME. refreyn , fr. 
MF. (= F.) refrain , fr. OF. refrait, prop. pp. of 
refraindre , ‘to break’, used as a noun, fr. VL. 
*refrangere , refashioned fr. L. refringere , ‘to 
break up’, after L. frangere, ‘to break’ (see re- 
fract); accordingly refrain prop, means ‘that 
which breaks up the sequel of the song’. The 
change of the t (in OF. refrait ) to n (in F. re- 
frain) is prob. due to the influence of OProvenc. 
refranh, ‘singing of birds, refrain’, which derives 
fr. refranher , ‘to break up’, equivalent to OF. 
refraindre. The noun refrain is not rel. to the v. 
refrain, ‘to abstain’. See prec. word, 
refrangible, adj., able to be refracted. — Formed 
with suff. -ible fr. VL. *refrangere , refashioned 
fr. L. refringere, ‘to break up’, after L. frangere, 
‘to break’. See refract. Cp. L. infringere, ‘to 
break off’, and see infringe, 
derivatives: refrangibil-ity, n., refrangible-ness , 
n. 

refresh, tr. and intr. v. — ME. refresshen , fr. OF. 
refreschir , var. refreschier (F. rafraichir ), fr. re-, 
‘again’ (see re-), and OF. freis, frois, fres , fern. 
fresche (F .frais, fem .fraiche), ‘fresh’. See fresh, 
‘newly made’. 

Derivatives: refresh-ant , n., refresh-er, n., re- 
freshful, adj., refresh-ful-ly, adv., refresh-ing, 
adj., refresh-ing-ly , adv., refresh-ing-ness , n., 
refreshment, n. (q.v.) 

refreshment, n. — ME. refresshement, fr. OF. re- 
freshment (F. rafraichissement ), fr. refreschir. 
See prec. word and -ment. 
refrigerant, adj., cooling, freezing. — L. refri- 
gerans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of refrigerare, ‘to 
make cool or cold’, fr. re- and frigerare, ‘to 
make cool’, fr. frigus, gen. frigoris, ‘cold*. See 
frigid and -ant. 

Derivative: refrigerant , n. 
refrigerate, tr. and intr. v. — L. refrigeratus , pp. 
of refrigerare. See prec. word and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: refrigerat-ive, adj., refrigerat-or, n. 
refrigeration, n. — ME. refrygeration, fr. L. re- 
frigerdtidnem , acc. of refrigeratio , ‘a cooling’, fr. 
refrigeratus , pp. of refrigerare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

refrigerative, adj., tending to cool. — MF. (= F.) 
rdfrigeratif (fem. refrigdrative), fr. Late L. refri- 
gerativus, fr. L. refrigeratus , pp. of refrigerare. 
See refrigerate and -ive. 

refrigeratory, adj., refrigerating. — L. refrigerd- 
torius, ‘cooling’, fr. refrigeratus, pp. of refrU 
gerare. See refrigerate and adj. suff. -ory. 
Derivative: refrigeratory , n. 
refringence, also refringency,. n., refractivity. — 
Formed from next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
refringent, adj., refractive. — L. refringe ns, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of refringere, ‘to break up’. 
See refract and -ent. 
reft. — Pp. of reave. 

refuge, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) refuge , fr. L. 
refugium , fr. re- and fugere, ‘to flee’. See fugitive 
and cp. subterfuge. 

refugee, n. — F. refugid, a noun formed from the 
pp. of se refugier, ‘to take refuge’, fr. L. refugi- 
um. See prec. word and -ee. 
refulgence, also refulgency, n. — Late L. refulgen- 
tia , fr. L. refutgens, gen. -entis. See next word 
and -ce, resp. -cy. 



refulgent, adj., shining. — L. refulgens, gen. -en- 
tis, pres. part, of refulgere, ‘to flash back, shine, 
glitter’, fr. re- and fulgere , ‘to shine’. See fulgent. 
Derivatives : refulgent-ly, adv., refulgent-ness, n. 
refund, tr. and intr. v., to repay. — The original 
meaning was ‘to pour back’, fr. L. refundere, ‘to 
pour back, pour out’, fr. re- and funder e, ‘to 
pour’. See found, ‘to melt’, and cp. fuse, ‘to melt’, 
refuse. 

Derivatives: refund, n., refund-er, n,, refund- 
ment, n. 

re-fund, tr. v., to fund again. — Formed fr. re- 
and fund. 

refuse, v., to reject. — ME. refusen, fr. OF. 
( — F.) refuser , fr. VL. refusare, fr. L. refundere 
(pp. refusus), ‘to pour back’. See refund and 
cp. refound. Cp. also ruse, rush, v. 

Derivatives: refuse, adj. (q.v.), refus-able , adj., 
refus-al, n., refus-er, n. 

refuse, n., 1) anything rejected; 2) waste; rub- 
bish. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.) refus, ‘refusal, 
denial, rejection’, fr. OF., back formation fr. 
refuser. See refuse, v. 

refuse, adj., rejected. — ME., fr. refuse, n. See 
refuse, n. 

refutation, n. — L. refutatid, gen. -onis, fr. refutd- 
tus, pp. of ref iit are. See refute and -ation. 
refute, tr. v., to disprove. — L. refutdre, ‘to repel, 
repress, refute’, fr. re- and *futare, which prob. 
derives fr. I.-E. base *bhat-, ‘to strike down’, 
whence also OE. beatan , ‘to strike’. See beat, ‘to 
strike’, and cp. confute. 

Derivatives: refut-able, adj., refut-al, n., refuta- 
tion (q.v.) 

regain, tr. v. — MF. regaigner (F. regagner), fr. 
re- (see re-) and gaigner (F. gagner). See gain, v. 
Derivatives: regain , n., regain-er, n. 
regal, adj., royal. — ME., fr. OF. regal, (or directly) 
fr. L. regalis, ‘belonging to a king, kingly, royal, 
regal’, fr. rex , gen. regis, ‘king’. See regent, adj., 
and adj. suff. -al and cp. rex. Cp. also real, ‘a 
coin’, and royal, which are doublets of regal. 
Cp. also realty, ‘royalty’, 
regal, n., a portable organ. — F. regale , lit. ‘the 
royal instrument’, fr. L. regalis. See prec. word, 
regale, n., feast, banquet. — F. regal , earlier 
rdgale, fr. OF. rigale , a blend of OF. gale , ‘pleas- 
ure’ (see gallant), and rigoler, ‘to amuse one- 
self’, which is of uncertain origin. It. regalo is a 
French loan word. 

regale, tr. v., to entertain; intr. v., to feast. — F. 
rdgaler , fr. rdgal, ‘feast’. See prec. word. 
Derivative ‘..regale-ment, n. 
regalia, n. pi., the insignia of royalty. — L. re- 
galia, ‘things pertaining to a king’, pi. neut. of 
the adj. regalis. See regal, adj. 
regalia, n., name of a kind of Havana cigar. — 
Sp. regalia , Toyal privilege’, fr. regal , ‘royal’, fr. 
L. regalis. See regal, adj. 
regality, n. — ME. regalite, fr. MF. regalitd, fr. 
ML. regdlitatem , acc. of regalitas, fr. L. regalis. 
See regal, adj., and -ity and cp. royalty, which 
is a doublet of regality. 

regard, tr. and intr. v. — ME. regarden, fr. MF. 
(= F.) regarder , ‘to look at’, fr. OF., fr. re- (see 
re-) and garder, ‘to keep, preserve’ ; see guard 
and cp. reward. 

Derivative: regard-ing, prep. (prop. pres, part.) 
regard, n. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.) regard, ‘look, 
glance’, fr. OF., fr. regarder. See regard, v. 
Derivatives: regardant, adj. (q.v.), regard-ful, 
adj., regard-ful-ly, adv. , regard-ful-ness, n. , 
regard-less, adj., regard-less-ly, regard-less - 

ness, n. 

regardant, adj., looking backward (her.) — ME., 
fr. MF. regardant, pres. part, of MF. (= F.) 
regarder. See regard, v., and -ant. 
regatta, n., boat race. — It., also rigatta, fr. rig a, 
‘row, rank’ ; so called with reference to the row 
of gondolas starting to race. It. riga is borrowed 
fr. OHG. riga, ‘row’. See row, ‘series, rank’, 
regelate, intr. v., to freeze again. — Formed fr. 
re- and L. geldtus, pp. of gelare, ‘to freeze’. See 
gelid and verbal suff. -ate. 
regelation, n., the process of refreezing. — Form- 
ed fr. re- and L. geldtio , gen. -onis, ‘a freezing’, 
fr. geldtus, pp. of gelare. See prec. word and -ion. 
regency, n. — ME. regencie , fr. ML. regen/ia , fr. 



L. regens , gen. -entis; see regent, n., and -cy. Cp. 
F. rdgence. 

regenerable, adj. — See regenerate, v., and -able, 
regeneracy, n., state of being regenerate. — Form- 
ed fr. regenerate, adj., with suff. -cy. 
regenerate, tr. and intr. v. — L. regenerate, pp. 
of regenerare , ‘to bring forth again’, fr. re- and 
generare, ‘to bring forth, reproduce’. See gener- 
ate. 

Derivatives : regenerate, adj., regeneration (q.v.), 
regenerat-ive, adj., regenerat-or, n. 
regenerate, adj. — L. regenerate , pp. of regene - 
rare. See regenerate, v. 

regeneration, n., the process of regenerating. — 
ME. regeneracioun, fr. OF. (= F.) regeneration , 
fr. Late L. regenerdtionem , acc. of regenerate, 
‘rebirth’, fr. L. regenerate, pp. of regenerare. 
See regenerate, v., and -ion. 
regenesis, n., rebirth. — Formed fr. re- and gene- 
sis. 

regent, adj., 1) ruling (archaic); 2) acting as a 
regent. — L. regens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of 
regere, ‘to keep straight, lead straight, guide, 
lead, conduct, direct, rule, reign’, which is rel. 
to rex, gen. regis, ‘king’, fr. I.-E. base *reg-, ‘to 
stretch, straighten; straight, right; to lead, 
direct, rule’, whence also L. rogare, ‘to ask, big, 
entreat’, prop, ‘to have a desire for’, OI. fjyati, 
f hjdti , ‘he stretches himself’, Avestic razayeiti , 
‘directs’, OI. rdji$thah, Avestic razishta -, ‘the 
straightest’, OI, irajyati, ‘directs’, OI. ijuh, 
Avestic s r s zu, ‘straight’, Gk. op^yeiv, ‘to reach, 
stretch out, extend’, Toch. B. raksate, ‘he 
stretched, spread out’, OIr. rigim, ‘I stretch’, 
recht, ‘law’, Goth, uf-rakjan, OE. reccan, ‘to 
stretch out, extend’. Cp. regent, n. Cp. also 
abrogate, address, adroit, alert, anorexia, arrect, 
arrogant,, correct, correction, corrector, corregi- 
dor, corrigendum, corvee, derogate, direct, direc- 
tion, director, dirge, dirigible, dress, ergo, escort, 
insurgent, insurrection, interrogate, orectic, per- 
gola, prerogative, prorogue, rail, ‘bar’, raj, rajah, 
ranee, real, ‘a coin’, realm, rectify, rector, rec- 
tum, regal, Regalia, regicide, regie, regime, reg- 
imen, regiment, regina, region, Regius, reglet, 
regnal, regnant, regular, regulate, regulus, reign, 
reina, reis, rennet, ‘a variety of apple’, resurgent, 
resurrection, rex, rigol, rillettes, rogation, royal, 
rule, surge, surgent, surrogate, and the second 
element in viceroy. Cp. also rack, ‘instrument of 
torture’, rake, ‘a tool’, reck, reckless, reckon, 
Reich, rich, right, the first element in Reginald, 
Rt,,nard, Reynold and the second element in 
vehmgericht. Cp. also reach. For a nasalized 
form of base *reg- see rank, ‘vigorous’. 
Derivatives: regent, n. (q.v.), regent-al , adj., 
regent -ship, n. 

regent, n., one who rules a kingdom during the 
minority or absence of the sovereign. — ME., 
fr. MF. (= F.) regent, fr. ML. regentem, acc. of 
regens, ‘regent’, fr. L. regens, pres. part, of 
regere, ‘to rule’. See regent, adj. 
regicjde, n., one who kills a king. — Compound- 
ed of L. rex, gen. regis, ‘king’ (see rex), and 
-cida, ‘killer’, fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See -cide, 
‘killer’. Cp. F. regicide. 

regie, n., government monopoly used as a means 
of revenue. — F., fr. MF., prop. fem. pp. of 
regir, ‘to rule’, fr. L. regere. See regent, adj., and 
cp. regimen, regime. 

regime, regime, n., system of government. — F. 
regime, fr. OF. regimen, fr. L. regimen. See next 
word. 

regimen, n., 1) system of diet; 2) government 
(gramm.) — L., ‘rule, guidance, government’, 
fr. regere. See regent, adj., and cp. prec. word 
and realm. 

regiment, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) regiment, fr. 
Late L. regimentum, ‘direction, government’, fr. 
L. regimen. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: regiment , tr. v., regiment-al, adj., 
regiment-al-ly , adv., regiment-als, n. pi., regi- 
ment -at ion, n. 

regina, queen. — L. regina , rel. to rex, gen. regis, 
‘king’, and cogn. with OI. raji, rajhi ‘queen’ (see 
ranee), OI. rigan, rigain , W. rhyain , ‘maiden, 
virgin’. See regent, adj., and -ine (representing 
L. -ina) and cp. rex. Cp. also rennet, ‘a variety 
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of apple’, and the second element in vice- 
reine. 

reginal, adj., queenly. — ML. regindlis , fr. L. 

regina. See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
Reginald, masc. PN. — OHG. Reginald , Ragi- 
nald, lit. ‘ruling with power’. See Reynold, 
region, n. — ME. regioun , fr. OF, regium, region 
(F. region ), fr. T.regionem, acc. of regid, ‘bound- 
ary, limit’, prop, ‘direction’, fr. regere, ‘to 
guide, lead, direct, rule'. See regent, adj., and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: region-al, adj., region-aliy, adv., 
region-alism, n., region-al-ist , n., region-al-ist- 
ic, adj., region-al-ize , tr. v., region-ary , adj. 
register, n. — ME. registre , fr. OF. (= F.) regis- 
tre , fr. ML. registrant, a collateral form of reges- 
tum, fr. Late L. regesta , ‘list, catalog’, lit. ‘things 
carried back’, neut. pi. of regestus, pp. of rege- 
rere, ‘to carry back’, fr. re- and gerert , ‘to bear, 
carry’. See gerent and cp. gest and res gestae. 
Derivatives: register, v. (q.v.), registr-ar, n., 
registr-ar-ship, n., registr-y , n. 
register, tr. and intr. v. — F. register, fr. ML. 
registrare , fr. registrum. See register, n. 
Derivatives: register-ed, adj., registr-able , adj., 
registr-ant , n. 

registrary, n. — ML. registrarius, fr. registrum. 

See register, n., and subst. suff. -ary. 
registration, n. — ML. registratio , gen. -dnis, fr. 
registratus, pp. of registrare. See register, v., and 
-ation. 

Regius, n., ‘royal’, title of university professors 
appointed by kings. — L. regius , ‘belonging to a 
king, kingly, royal', fr. rex , gen. regis, ‘king’; 
cp. OI. rajydi i, ‘kingly, royal’, fr. rdjan ‘king’. 
See rex and cp. rajah. 

reglet, n., 1) a small flat molding; 2) a small 
wooden strip. — F. reglet, dimin. of regie , ‘rule’, 
fr. L. regula. See regular and cp. rule, 
regma, n., a fruit made of several carpels which 
break open at maturity (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
^Ypa, ‘fracture’, from the stem of £>)Yvuvai, ‘to 
break’, which is perh. cogn. with Lith. reziu , 
reiti, ‘to cleave, split’. Cp. rhagades. For the 
ending see suflf. -ma. 

regnal, adj., pertaining to the reign of a king. — 
ML. regnalis , fr. L. regnum, ‘kingdom, reign’, 
whence regndre , ‘to reign’, fr. I.-E. base *reg-, 
‘to lead, direct, rule’. See regent, adj., and cp. 
reign. For the ending see adj. suff. -al. 
regnant, adj., reigning. — L. regnans , gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of regndre , ‘to reign’. See prec. word 
and -ant. 

regorge, tr. and intr. v. — F. regorger , fr. re- (see 
re-) and gorger, ‘to stuff, gorge’, fr. gorge , 
‘throat’. See gorge and cp. disgorge, 
regrant, tr. v., to grant again. — Formed fr. re- 
and grant. 

Derivative: regrant , n. 

regrate, tr. v., to buy provisions in large quanti- 
ties with a view to reselling them at a high profit. 
— ME. regraten , fr. OF. regrater (F. regratter ), 
‘to retail, huckster’, a hybrid coined fr. re- (see 
re-) and OF. grater (F. gratter ), ‘to scrape’, fr. 
Tout. *kratton , ‘to scrape’. See grate, ‘to scrape’, 
re-grate, tr. v., to scrape the outer surface of a 
wall, so as to give it a fresh appearance. — Form- 
ed fr. re- and grate, ‘to scrape’. Cp. prec. 
word. 

regrater, n., retailer; middleman. — ME., fr. OF. 
regratier (F. regrattier), fr. regrater, ‘to retail, 
huckster’. See regrate and agential suff. -er. 
regress, n., a going back. — ME. regresse , fr. L. 
regressus, gen. -us, ‘a going back, return, re- 
gress', fr. regressus, pp. of regredi , ‘to go back, 
turn back, return, retire’,’ fr. re- and gradi, ‘to 
step, walk’. See grade, ‘step’, and cp. words 
there referred to. For the change of Latin a (in 
gradi) to e (in re-grdssus) see accent and cp. 
words there referred to. For the form of gressus , 
pp. of gradi , see congress, 
regress, intr. v. — L. regressus, pp. of regredi. See 
regress, n. 

Derivatives: regression (q.v.), regress-ive , adj., 
regress-ive-ly , adv., regress-ive-ness, n., regress- 
iv-ity, n., regress-or , n. 

regression, n. — L. regressio, gen. -dnis, ‘a going 
back, return’, fr. regressus, pp. of regredi. See 



regress, n., and -ion. 

regret, tr. V. — ME. regret ten, fr. MF. regrater, 
regreter (F. regret ter), fr. OF. The orig. meaning 
of this verb was ‘to bewail the dead’; it is prob. 
formed fr. re- (see re-) and ON. grata, ‘to weep, 
lament’, which is rel. to Goth, gretan, OE. 
grxtan, of s.m. See greet, ‘to lament’. 
Derivatives: regret, n. (q.v,), regrettable (q.v.), 
regrett-er , n. 

regret, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. OF., ‘lamentation’, 
back formation fr. regreter. See regret, v. 
Derivatives: regret-ful , adj., regret-ful-ly, adv., 
regret-ful-ness , n. 

regrettable, adj. — F., fr. regretter. See regret, v., 
and -able. 

Derivatives : regrettable-ness,n.,regrettabl-y,a.dv. 
regula, n., a band or filled in a Doric architrave 
(arch.) — L. regula, ‘ruler; rule’. See rule, n., and 
cp. regular. 

regulable, adj., capable of being regulated. — See 
regulate and -able. 

regular, adj. — ME. reguler, fr. OF. reguler (F. 
regulier), fr. L. regular is, ‘pertaining to a bar or 
ruler; containing rules’, fr. regula. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ar. 

Derivatives: regular, n., regularity (q.v.), regu- 
larize, tr. v., regulariz-ation, n., regujar-iz-er , 
n., regular-ly , adv., regular-ness, n. 
regularity, n. — F. regular ite, fr. MF., fr. L. 
regularis. See prec. word and -ity. 
regulate, tr. v. — L. regulatus, pp. of regulate , ‘to 
direct, regulate’, fr. regula. See regular and ver- 
bal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: regulation, n., regulat-ive , adj. 
and n., regulat-or, n., regulai-ory, adj. 
reguline, adj., pertaining to a regulus ( chem . and 
metal.) — Formed from next word with suff. 
-ine (representing L. inus). 
regulus, n., 1) metallic antimony ( alchem .) ; 2) the 
metallic part of a mineral (chem. and metal.) ; 3) 
(cap.) a genus of birds, the kinglet (or nit hoi.) — 
L. regulus , ‘a little king’, dimin. of rex, gen. 
regis; see rex. Metallic antimony was so called 
in ML. for its readiness to combine with gold, 
the royal metal. 

Regulus, n., a first magnitude star in the constella- 
tion Leo (astro n.) — Not fr. L. regulus, ‘a little 
king’ (see prec. word), but a corruption of the 
Arabic name of this star, rijl (al-asad), ‘paw (of 
the lion)’. Arab, rijl, ‘foot, paw', is rel. to Heb. 
reghel , Aram, raghld, Syr. reghld, Mand. lighra 
(metath.), ‘foot’. Cp. Rigel. 
regurgitant, adj., flowing back. — ML. regurgi- 
tdns, gen. -antis, pres. part, of regurgitare. See 
next word and -ant. 

regurgitate, tr. v., to surge back; intr. v.. to cause 
to surge back. — ML. regurgitatus, pp. of re- 
gurgitare, ‘to engulf’, fr. re- and L. gurgitare, ‘to 
engulf’. See gurgitation. 

regurgitation, n., a pouring back; the backward 
flow of blood to the heart (med.) — ML. regur- 
gitatio, fr. regurgitatus, pp. of regurgitate. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

rehabilitate, tr. v., to restore to good condition. 
— ML. rehabilitate, pp. of rehabilitate, fr. re- 
and habilitdre, ‘to make fit’. See habilitate. 
Derivative: rehabilitation, n. 
rehash, tr. v., to hash again; to work over (old 
material) into a new form. — Formed fr. re- 
and hash. 

Derivative: rehash, n. 

rehearse, n. — ME. rehercen , rehersen, fr. OF. 
rehercier, ‘to reharrow, go over again, repeat’, 
fr. hercer (F. herser ), to harrow', fr. herce (F. 
herse), ‘harrow’. See hearse. 

Derivatives: rehears-al , n., rehears-er , n. 
rei, n., real (coin). — Erroneous E. form of Port. 
real (see real, name of a coin), fr. back forma- 
tion of the Port. pi. reis (as if standing for rei-s). 
Cp. reis, milreis. 

Reich, n., formerly, name of the German Em- 
pire; since 1919, the German Republic. — G., 
lit. ‘empire, kingdom’, fr. MHG. riche , fr. 
OHG. rihhi, which is rel. to OE. rice, ON. riki , 
Swed. rike , Dan. rige, OFris., MLG., MDu. 
rike, Du. rijk, Goth, reiki. These words derive 
fr. Teut. *rikja-, ‘rule’, which is borrowed fr. 
Celtic *rigiom, ‘kingdom, rule’, fr. *rig- , ‘king’. 



See rich and cp. next word and rix-dollar. 
Reichstag, n., the legislative assembly of the 
former German empire. — G., lit. ‘diet of the 
empire’, fr. Reich and Tag, ‘day’. See prec. 
word and day; for sense development cp. diet, 
‘parliamentary assembly*. Cp. Rigsdag, Riksdag, 
landtag. 

reification, n., act of reifying. — See next word 
and -ation. 

reify, n., to materialize. — Formed fr. L. res , 
gen. rei, ‘a thing’ (see res), and sufR -fy. 
reign, n. — ME. rein, regne, fr. OF. reigne , regne 
(F. rdgne), fr. L. regnum , ‘rule, reign, kingdom', 
which is rel. to regere, ‘to lead, direct, rule, 
reign’. See regent, adj., and cp. regnal, regnant. 
Cp. also interregnum. 

reign, intr. v. — ME. reignen , regnen , fr. OF. 
regner (F. regner), fr. L. regndre, ‘to rule, 
reign’, fr. regnum. See prec. word, 
reimburse, tr. v. — Lit. ‘to put back into the 
purse*, fr. re- and VL. imbursare; see imburse. 
Cp. F. rembourser. 

Derivative: reimburse-ment , n. 
reimport, tr. v., to import again. — Formed fr. 
re- and the verb import. 

Derivatives: reimport, n., reimportation, n. 
reimpose, tr. v., to impose again. — Formed fr. 
re- and impose. 

Derivative: reimposition, n. 
rein, n. — ME. reine, rene, fr. OF. rene (F. rene ), 
fr. earlier resne , fr. VL. *retina, ‘rein’, back for- 
mation fr. L. retinere , ‘to hold back’, fr. re- and 
tenere, ‘to hold’. Cp. It. redini, Sp. rienda and 
OProvenq. renha , ‘rein’, and see retain. 
Derivatives: rein, v., remiess, adj. 
reina, n., a kind of rockfish. — Sp., ‘queen’, fr. 

L. regina, ‘queen’. See regina. 
reincarnate, tr. v., to incarnate again. — Formed 
fr. re- and incarnate. 

reincarnation, n., rebirth of the soul in a new 
body. — Formed fr. re- and incarnation, 
reindeer, n. — ME. reindere, fr. ON, hreindyri , 
lit. ‘the horned (antlered) animal’, compounded 
of hreinn, ‘reindeer’ [whence Dan., Swed., 
Norw., Du. ren, G. Ren (now spelled Renn , 
through a folk-etymological association with 
rennen, ‘to run’), of s.m.], and dyr, ‘deer’. The 
first element is prob. cogn. with Gk. xpuSq, 
‘ram’; see crio-. For the second element see 
deer. Cp. Dan. rensdyr, Swed. rendjur , Du. 
readier, G. Renntier, which all are borrowed fr. 
ON. hreindyri . 

reinforce, tr. v., to strengthen. — Formed fr. re- 
and inforce — enforce (q.v.) Cp. rinforzando. 
Derivative: reinforce-ment, n. 
reins, n. pi. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) reins, fr. L. 
renes (pi. of ren), ‘kidneys, reins’, which is of 
uncertain origin. Cp. renal, 
reinsure, tr. v., to insure again. — Formed fr. re- 
and insure. 

Derivatives: reinsur-ance , n., reinsur-er , n. 
reinstate, tr. v. — Formed fr. re-, lstpref. in- and 
state. 

Derivative: reinstate-ment, n. 
reinvest, tr. v., to invest again. — Formed fr. re- 
and invest. 

reinvestment, n., a new investment. — Formed fr. 
re- and investment. See invest and -ment. 
reis, n., formerly a Portuguese and Brazilian 
money of account. — Port., pi. of real. See real, 
name of a coin, and cp. milreis. Cp. also rei. 
reis, n. — A var. of rais. 
reissue, tr, v., to issue again. — Formed fr. re- 
and issue, v. 

Derivative: reissue , n. 

reiterant, adj., reiterating. — Late L. reiterans, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of reiterare , ‘to repeat*. 
See reiterate and -ant. 

reiterate, tr. v., to repeat. — Late L. reiterdtus , 
pp. of reiterare , ‘to repeat’, lit. ‘to go over again*. 
See re- and iterate. 

Derivatives: reiteration, n. (q.v.), reiterative, 
adj. and n., reiterat-ive-ly, adv. 
reiteration, n. — * Late L. reiterdtio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
repeating, reiteration’, fr. reiterdtus, pp. of rei- 
terare. See prec. word and -ion. 
reject, tr. v. — L. rejectdre , freq. of reicere (less 
correctly rejicere ) (pp. rejectus), ‘to throw back, 
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cast off, repel, reject’, fr. re- and jacere (pp. 
jactus), ‘to throw’. Cp. OF. rejecter , rejeter , F. 
rejeter, and see jet, ‘to spirt forth’. For the 
change of Latin a (in jactus) to e (in re-jectus) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: reject-able, adj., reject-er , n. 
rejectamenta, n. pi., things thrown away, refuse, 
rubbish. — ModL., fr. L. rejectdre , freq. of reji- 
cere. See prec. word and -ment. 
rejection, n. — L. reject id, gen. -onis, ‘the act of 
throwing back’, fr. reject us, pp. of reicere. See 
reject and -ion. 

rejoice, tr. and intr. v. — ME. rejoissen , rejoicen, 
fr. OF. resjo'iss -, resjouiss- (F. rejouiss -), pres, 
part, stem of resjoir , resjouir (F. rejouir ), fr. re- 
[fr. L. re- (see re-)j and OF. esjofr, esjouir (F. 
4jouir) fr. es - [fr. L. ex (see 1st -ex)] and joir , 
jouir (F. jouir ), ‘to gladden, rejoice’, fr. L. gau- 
dire , ‘to be glad, rejoice’. See joy. 

Derivatives: rejoice-ful , adj., rejoice-ment , n., 
rejoic-er, n., rejoic-ing , verbal n. and pres. part, 
rejoin, tr. and intr. v., to join again; to answer. — 
ME. rejoinen, ‘to answer to a legal charge’, fr. 
OF. (= F.) rejoin stem of rejoindre , ‘to join 
again, reunite’, fr. re- (see re-) and joindre , ‘to 
join’. See join. 

re-join, tr. and intr. v., to reunite. — Formed fr. 
re- and join. 

rejoinder, n., 1) the defendant’s answer to the rep- 
lication; 2) an answer to a reply, answer, reply. 
— ME. rejoiner , fr. OF. (= F.) rejoindre, ‘to 
join again, reunite’, inf. used as a noun. See 
rejoin. For the subst. use of infinitives in law 
terms see attainder and cp. joinder. 
rejuvenate, tr, v., to make young again; intr. v., 
to become young again. — Formed fr. re-, L. 
juvenis , , ‘young’ (see juvenile), and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: rejuvenat-ion , n., rejuvenat-ive , adj., 
rejuvenat-or , n. 

rejuvenesce, intr. v., to become young again; tr. 
v., to make young again. — Late L. rejuvene- 
scere, fr. re- and L. juvenescere , ‘to grow up to 
youth’, inchoative verb formed fr. juvenis, 
‘young’. See juvenile and -escc. 
rejuvenescence, n. — Formed with suff. -ence fr. 

Late L. re juvenescere. See prec. word, 
rejuvenescent, adj. — Formed with suff. -ent fr. 

Late L. re juvenescere. See rejuvenesce. 
rejuvenize, tr. v., to make young again. — Form- 
ed fr. re-, L. juvenis, ‘young’ (see juvenile), and 
suff. -ize. 

-rel, -erel, dimin. and depreciatory suff. — OF. 
-erel (whence F. - ereau ), fern, -ere lie, fr. L. -ellus, 
fern. -ella. Cp. doggerel, mackerel , scoundrel. 
relapse, intr. v. — L. relapsus , pp. of reldbi, ‘to 
slide back, glide back’, fr. re- and labi, ‘to slide, 
glide’. See lapse. 

Derivatives: relapse , n., relaps-er , n. 
relate, tr. and intr. v. — F. relater, fr. L. relatus 
(used as pp. of referre, ‘to bring back, return, 
report’), fr. re- and latus (used as pp. of ferre , 
‘to bear, carry’), which stands for *tldtos , fr. 
*tj-, zero degree of I.-E. base *tel-, *tol -, ‘to 
bear, carry’, whence L. tollere, ‘to lift up, raise’, 
tolerare, ‘to bear, support’. See tolerate and 
cp. collate, and words there referred to. In 
many of its meanings E. relate derives directly 
fr. L. relatus (see above). 

Derivatives: relat-able , adj., relat-abil-ity , n., 
relat-ed , adj., relat-ed-ness , n., relation (q.v.), 
relative (q.v.), relat-or , n. 
relation, n. — ME. relacioun, fr. MF. (~ F.) rela- 
tion, fr. L. relationem , acc. of relatio , ‘a carrying 
back, returning; report, narration; reference, 
relation’, fr. relatus (used as pp. of referre). See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: relation-al, adj., relation-al-ity, n., 
relation-al-ly , adv., relation-ism, n., relation-ist, 
n., relation-less, adj., relationship, n. 
relative, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) relatif (fem. 
relative ), or directly from L. relativus, ‘having 
relation to’, fr. relatus (used as pp. of referre). 
See relate and -ive. 

Derivatives: relative , n., relativ-al , adj., relativ- 
al-ly , adv., relative-ly, adv,, relative-ness , n., 
relativ-ism, n., relati v-ist, n., relativ-ist-ic, adj. 
relativity, n. — Prob. fr. F. relativiti, which was 



formed fr. relatif with suff. -ite (see prec. word 
and -ity); in its scientific sense first used Albert 
Einstein (1879-1955) in 1905. 
relax, tr. and intr. v. — ME. relaxen , fr. relaxare, 
‘to widen again, unloose, loosen, relax’, fr. re- 
and laxare , ‘to loosen’, fr. laxus, ‘loose’. See lax. 
Derivatives: relax-able , adj., relaxation (q.v.), 
relax-ative , adj. and n., relax-ed, adj., relax-ed- 
ly, adv., relax-ed- ness, n. 
relaxant, adj., pertaining to, or producing relaxa- 
tion. — L. relaxans , gen. -antis, pres. part, of 
relaxare. See prec. word and -ant. 

Derivative: relaxant, n., a drug producing 
relaxation. 

relaxation, n. — L. relaxatio , -onis, ‘an easing, 
mitigation, relaxation’ [possibly through the 
medium of MF. (= F.) relaxer j, fr. relaxatus , 
pp. of relaxare. See prec. word and -ation. 
relay, n., a fresh supply of dogs, horses, etc., to 
relieve others. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) relais , 
‘set of fresh hunting dogs or horses’, Tr. relaier. 
See relay, v. 

relay, tr. v., to convey by relays. — ME. relayen, 
fr. OF. relaier (F. relayer ), fr. re- and later, ‘to 
let, leave’; see delay. OF. relaier prop, meant 
Vo leave the dogs behind (in order to take fresh 
ones)’. 

re-lay, tr. v., to lay back. — Formed fr. re- and 
lay, ‘to place, set’. 

release, tr. v. — ME. relessen , relesen , fr. OF. 
relaissier, relesser, ‘to leave behind’, fr. L. 
relaxare. See relax and cp. relish. 

Derivatives: release, n. (q.v.), releas-ee, n., 
releas-er, n., releas-or , n. 
release, n. — ME. reles , fr. OF. reles , back forma- 
tion fr. relesser, ‘to leave behind’. See prec. word, 
relegable, adj. — See relegate and -able, 
relegate, tr. v., to consign. — L. relegatus, pp. of 
relegare, ‘to send away, dispatch, remove’, fr. 
re- and legare. See legate, v. 
relegation, n. — L. relegdtio, gen. -onis, fr. rele- 
gatus , pp. of relegare. See prec. word and -ion. 
relent, intr. v. — ME. relenten, formed fr. re- and 
L. lentus , ‘soft, slack’. Cp. F. ralentir, ‘to 
slacken, relent’. See lentitude and lithe and cp. 
rallentando. 

Derivatives: relent, n. (obsol.), relent-ing, adj., 
relent-ing-ly , adv., relent-less, adj., relent-less-ly, 
adv., relent-less-ness, n., relent- ment, n. 
relevance, also relevancy, n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
relevant, adj., pertinent. — F., ‘depending upon’, 
orig. ‘helpful’, pres. part, of relever, ‘to raise 
again; to lighten, relieve, help’, fr. re- (see re-) 
and lever, ‘to raise, lift’. See relieve and -ant and 
cp. next word. 

Derivative: relevant-ly, adv. 
relevl, n., a dish that follows another, remove. — 
F., prop. pp. of relever, ‘to relieve’, used 
as a noun. See relieve and cp. preceding word. 
Relevi prop, denotes the dish that ‘relieves’ 
another. 

reliable, adj. — Formed fr. rely with suff. -able. 
Derivatives: reliabil-ity , n., reliable-ness , n., 
reliabl-y , adv. 

reliance, n. — Formed fr. rely with suff. -ance. 
reliant, adj. — Formed fr. rely with suff. -ant. 

Derivative: reliant-ly , adv. 
relic, n. — ME. relyke , later, with ‘etymological’ 
spelling, relique , fr. OF. (= F.) relique, which 
was orig. used in the pi. reliques, fr. L. reliquiae , 
‘remains’, fr. reliquus, ‘that which remains’, fr. 
re- and I.-E. base *liq w ~, ‘to let, leave’. See 
relinquish. 

relict, n., a widow; adj., left behind, residual. — 
Fr. L. relictus, -a, -um, ‘abandoned, left behind’, 
pp. of relinquere. See relinquish. Cp. also derelict. 
Derivative: relict-ed, adj. 
reliction, n., recession of the sea or other water 
from land {law). — L. relictio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
leaving behind’, fr. relictus, pp. of relinquere. See 
relinquish and -ion and cp. prec. word, 
relief, n., aid, assistance. — ME. releve, relefe, 
relief, fir. MF. (= F.) relief, lit. ‘a raising’, fr. 
OF. reliev-, stem of the stressed forms of relever. 
See relieve. 

relief, n., projection of a figure from a flat sur- 
face. — F., fr. It. rilievo, lit. ‘raised work’, fr. 



rilevare , ‘to raise’, fr. L. relevare, See next word 
and cp. prec. word and relievo, rilievo, alto- 
relievo, bas-relief. 

relieve, tr. v., 1) to ease, alleviate; 2) to release 
from duty. — ME. r eleven, fr. OF. (= F.) re- 
lever, ‘to raise again, relieve’, fr. L. relevare , ‘to 
raise, lift; to lighten, relieve, help’, fr. re- and 
ievare , ‘to make light, lift up’, fr. levis , ‘light’. 
See lever and cp. relevant, relief (in both senses). 
Derivatives: reliev-ed, adj., reliev-ed-ly , adv., 
reliev-ed-ness , n., reliev-er, n., reliev-ing, adj., 
reliev-ing-ly, adv. 

relievo, n., relief. — It. See relief, ‘projection’, 
religate, tr. v., to bind together. — L. religatus, 
pp. of religdre , ‘to bind up, bind together’, fr. 
re- and ligare, ‘to bind'. See ligate. 

Derivative: religat-ion , n. 
religieuse, n., a nun. — F., fem. of religieux, 
‘monk’. See next word. 

religieux, n., a monk. — F., prop, ‘religious’. See 
religious. 

religion, n. — ME. religioun, fr. OF. (= F.) re- 
ligion, fr. L. religionem, acc. oireligio, ‘reverence 
for the gods, piety, religion’. According to Ci- 
cero, religid derives fr. relegere, ‘to go through 
again in reading or in thought’, fr. re- and le- 
gere , ‘to read'; see lecture. Accordingly religid 
prop, means ‘that which one goes over again in 
thought’. There is less probability in the ety- 
mology, also suggested alreadyby the ancients.ac- 
cording to which religid would mean ‘that which 
binds', fr. religdre, ‘to bind up, bind together’. 
See ligament and cp. coreligionist. 

Derivatives: religion-ary , adj. and n., religion- 
er, n., religion-ism , n., religion-ist, n., refigion- 
ist-ic, adj., religion-ize, v,, religion-less, adj., 
religi-ose, adj., religiosity (q.v.), religious (q.v.) 
religiosity, n. — ME. religiosite, fr. L. religidsitds, 
‘religiousness’, fr. religiosus. See next word and 

-ity. 

religious, adj. — ME., fr. OF. religieus (F. reli- 
gieux), fr. L. religiosus, ‘pious, devout, religious’, 
fr. religid. See religion and -ous. 

Derivatives: religious-ly, adv., religious-ness, n., 
and cp. prec. word. 

relinquish, tr. v. — ME. relinquisshen, fr. OF. re- 
linquiss -, pres. part, stem of relinquir , fr. L. re- 
linquere, ‘to leave behind’, fr. re- and linquere, 
‘to leave’, from the present stem *linq w -, nasal- 
ization of I.-E. base *liq w -, ‘to let, leave’, 
whence Goth, leifvan, OE. Ixnan , ‘to lend’. See 
loan and verbal suff. -ish and cp. delict, delin- 
quent, derelict, relic, relict. 

Derivatives: relinquish-er, n., relinquish-ment, n. 
reliquary, n., a receptacle for keeping relics. — - 
F. reliquaire, fr. ML. reliquiarium , fr. L. reli- 
quiae, ‘relics’. See relic and subst. suff. -ary. 
reliquiae, n. pi., remains. — L., fr. reliquus, ‘re- 
maining’, which is rel. to relinquere (perf. reli- 
qui), ‘to leave behind’. See relinquish and cp. 
prec. word. 

relish, n., taste. — ME. reles, fr. OF. relais, reles, 
‘that which is left behind’, fr. relaissier, ‘to leave 
behind’, fr. L. relaxare. See relax and cp. release. 
Derivatives: relish, tr. and intr. v., relish-ing, 
adj., relish-ing-ly, adv. 

relucent, adj., shining. — L. reliicens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of relucere, ‘to shine forth’, fr. re- and 
liicere , ‘to shine’. See lucent, 
reluct, intr. v., to struggle. — L. reluctdri , ‘to 
struggle against, resist’, fr. re- and luctdri, ‘to 
wrestle, struggle’, which is cogn. with Gk. 
koyo?, ‘any pliant twig’, ‘to bend, 

twist’, OE. locc, ‘lock’. See lock, ‘tuft’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

reluctance, n., unwillingness. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce. 
reluctant, adj., unwilling. — L. reluctans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of reluctdri. See reluct and 
-ant. 

Derivative: reluctant-ly , adv. 
relume, tr. v., to rekindle. — Late L. relumindre, 
‘to light up again’, fr. re- and L. luminare , ‘to 
light up, illumine’, fr. lumen , gen. luminis , Tight’. 
See luminary. 

rely, intr. v. — ME. relien, generally derived fr. 
L. religdre , ‘to fasten together’, fr. re- and ligare , 
‘to bind’ (see ligament). It is more prob. how- 
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ever, that it is formed fr. re- and lie, ‘to recline'. 
Accordingly, the exact spelling should be relie ; 
the spelling -ly shows the influence of the nu- 
merous words ending in - ly (as apply , comply , 
etc.) This latter etymology of the word also ex- 
plains why the verb rely is construed with the 
prep, ‘on, upon’. 

remain, intr. v. — ME. remainen, fr. OF. remain- 
dre, remanoir , ‘to remain', fr. L. remanere, ‘to 
stay behind, remain’, fr. re- and manere, ‘to stay, 
remain’. See mansion and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

remain, n. — ME., fr. MF. remain , back forma- 
tion fr. OF. remaindre , remanoir, ‘to remain’. 
See next word. 

remainder, n. — ME., fr. OF. remaindre , inf. used 
as a noun. For the subst. use of infinitives of 
OF, origin cp. attainder and words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: remainder , tr. v. and adj. 

remand, tr. v. — ME. remanden, fr. MF. reman - 
der , fr. L. remandare > ‘to send back word, notify’, 
fr. re- and mandare , ‘to commit to one’s charge, 
command’. See mandate. 

Derivative: remand , n. 

remanence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

remanent, adj., remaining. — ME., fr. L. rema- 
nens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of remanere . See 
remain, v., and -ent. 

remanet, n., that which remains {law). — L., ‘it 
remains’, 3rd person sing. pres. part, of rema- 
nere. See remain, v. 

remark, tr. and intr. v. — F. remarquer, fr. MF. 
remarquer , a hybrid coined fr. re- (see re-) and 
marquer , ‘to mark’, a word of Teut. origin. See 
mark, ‘sign’. 

remark, n. — F. remarque, back formation fr. re- 
marquer, fr. MF. See remark, v. 

remarkable, adj. — F. remarquable , fr. remarquer. 
See remark, v., and -able. 

Derivatives: remarkabil-ity , n., remarkable-ness , 
n., remarkabl-y, adv. 

remarque, n., a miniature sketch on the margin. 

— F. See remark, n. 

remblai, n., filling material, excavation, embank- 
ment. — F., back formation fr. remblayer, ‘to 
fill up, embank’, fr. re- and -em (see re- and 
era-) and bid, ‘com’, fr. Frankish *blad. €p. OE. 
blxd , ‘shoot, flower; harvest, crops’, bleed, 
‘leaf’, and see blade. 

Rembrandtesque, adj., resembling the style of the 
Dutch painter Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-69). 

— Formed fr. the name of Rembrandt with suff. 
-esque. 

remediable, adj., capable of being remedied. — 
ME., fr. MF. (— F.) remediable, fr. L. remedia- 
bilis, ‘that which may be healed, curable’, fr. re- 
mediare , remediari, ‘to heal, cure’, fr. remedium. 
See remedy, n., and -able. 

Derivatives: remediable-ness , n., remediabl-y , 
adv. 

remedial, adj., serving as a remedy. — L. reme- 
dialis, ‘healing, remedial’, fr. remedium. See rem- 
edy, n., and adj. suff. -al. 

remedy, n. — ME. remedie, fr. AF. remedie (F. 
remede ), fr. L. re medium, ‘relief, remedy’, lit. ‘a 
healing again’, fr. re- (see re-) and mederi, ‘to 
heal’. See medical and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: remedi-less, adj., remedi-less-ly, 
adv., remedi-less-ness , n. 

remedy, tr. v. — ME. remedien, fr. MF. (= F.) 
remedier , fr. L. remedidre, remediari, ‘to remedy’, 
fr. remedium. See remedy, n. 

remember, tr. and intr. v. — ME. remembren, fr, 
OF. remembrer , fr. Late L. rememordri , ‘to call 
to mind again, remember again’, fr. re- and L. 
memorarl , ‘to remember, be mindful’, fr. memor, 
‘mindful’. See memory. 

Derivatives: remember-able , adj., remember- 
abil-ity, n., remember-able-ness , n., remember-er , 
n., remembrance (q.v.) 

remembrance, n. — ME., fr. MF., fr. remembrer. 
See prec. word and -ance. 

Derivative: remembranc-er , n. 

remex, n. pi., remiges, any of the quill feathers of 
the wing of a bird ( ornithol .) — ML. remex (resp. 
remiges), fr. L., ‘rower, oarsman’, compounded 



of remus, ‘oar’, and -ex, gen. -igis, fr. - igere , used 
in compounds for agere, ‘to lead’. L. remus 
stands for *re-smos and is cogn. with OI. aritrah, 
‘oar’, Gk. ‘to row’, Ipgrqg, ‘rower’, 

OE. rodor , ‘rudder’, fr. I.-E. base *ere, ‘to row; 
oar’, whence also ON. roa, OE. rowan, ‘to tow’. 
See row, ‘to propel a boat’, and cp. rudder. Cp. 
also bireme and words there referred to. For the 
second element see agent, adj. 
remind, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and mind. 
Derivatives: remind-al , n., remind-er, n., remind- 
ful, adj. 

reminisce, intr. v. — Back formation fr. remi- 
niscent. Cp. luminesce. 

reminiscence, n. — F. reminiscence, fr. Late L. re- 
miniscentia , ‘recollection’, fr. reminiscens, gen. 
-entis; see next word and -ce. Late L. remini- 
scentia is prop, a loan translation of Gk. ava- 
pvYjciq, ‘a calling to mind, reminiscence’, fr. 
avajjLtjjLvrjoxeiv, ‘to remind of, recall to memory’, 
reminiscent, adj. — L. reminiscens, gen. -entis, pp. 
of reminisci, ‘to recall to mind, remember’, fr. 
re- and minisci, ‘to remember’, which is rel. to 
mens , ‘mind’, memini, meminisse, ‘to remember’, 
and cogn. with Gk. fiip.vjf]CTxeiv, ‘to remember’, 
fr. I.-E. base *men -, ‘to think’. See mind and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
-ent. 

Derivatives: reminiscent, n., reminiscent-ial , 
adj., reminiscent-ial-ly, adv. 
remise, n., a surrender. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.), 
prop. fem. pp. of remettre, ‘to put back’, used 
as a noun, fr. L. remittere. See remit. 
Derivative: remise, tr. v. 
remise, n,., a second thrust (fencing). — F., of the 
same origin as prec. word, 
remiss, adj., lax, negligent. — L. re missus, pp. of 
remittere. See remit. 

Derivatives: remiss-ly, adv., nemiss-ness , n. 
remissible, adj., forgivable. — MF. (= F.) remis- 
sible, fr. Late L. remissibilis, fr. L. re missus, pp. 
of remittere. See remit and -ible. 

Derivatives: remissibil-ity, n., remissible-ness, n. 
remission, n. — ME., fr. OF. remission (F. remis- 
sion), fr. L. remissionem , acc. of remissio, ‘a 
sending back, remission’, fr. remissus, pp. of re- 
mittere. See remit and -ion. 
remissive, adj., causing remission. — ML. re- 
missive, fr. L. remissus, pp. of remittere. See 
next word and -ive. 

remit, tr. and intr. v. — ME. remytten, fr. L. re- 
mittere, ‘to send back; to relax, slacken; to re- 
mit, forgive’, fr. re- and mittere, ‘to send’. See 
mission. 

Derivatives : remitt-al, n,, remitt-ance , n., remitt- 
ance, n., remit t-ee , n., remittent (q.v.), remitt- 
er, n., re mitt -or, n. 

remittent, adj. and n. — L. remittens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of remittere. See prec. word and -ent. 
Derivative: remittent-ly , adv. 
remnant, n. and adj. — ME., contraction of ME. 
remenant , fr. OF. remanant , remenant , prop, 
pres. part, of remanoir , remaindre , ‘to remain . 
See remain and -ant. 

remodel, tr. v., to model afresh. — Formed fr. re- 
and model, v. 

remonetize, tr. v., to restore as lawful currency. 
— Formed fr. re- and monetize. 

Derivative: remonetiz-ation, n. 
remonstrance, n. — MF. remonstrance (F. remon- 
trance) v fr. ML. remonstrantia , fr. remonstrdns , 
gen. -antis. See next word and -ce. 
remonstrant, adj. and n. — ML. remonstrdns, 
gen. -antis, fr. remonstrare . See next word and 
-ant. 

remonstrate, intr. v. — ML. remonstrdtus, pp. of 
remonstrare, fr. re- and L. monstrare, ‘to show’. 
See monster and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: remonstrat-ing, adj., remonstrat- 
ing-ly, adv., remonstrat-ion, n., remonstrat-ive , 
adj., remomtrat-or , n. 

remontant, adj., blooming a second time in a sea- 
son. — F., pres. part, of remonter, ‘to go up 
again’. See remount and -ant. 

Derivative: remontant, n. 
remora, n., any fish pertaining to the genera 
Echeneis , Remora (ichthvol.) — L. remora, ‘de- 
lay, hindrance’, fr. re- and mora, ‘delay’; see 



moratory. The fish was believed to stop boats, 
whence its name. 

remorse, n. — ME. remors , remorse, fr. MF. re- 
mars (F. remords), fr. VL. remorsus, pp. of re- 
mordere , ‘to bite again, vex, torment’, fr. re- and 
mordere, ‘to bite’. See mordant and cp. morsel. 
Derivatives: remorse-ful , adj., remorse-ful-ly, 
adv., remorse-less, adj., remorse-lessiy’ adv., 
remorse-less-ness, n. 

remote, adj. — L. remotus, ‘afar oft', remote’, pp. 
of removere . See remove. 

Derivatives: remote-ly , adv., remote-ness, n. 
remotion, n., removal. — ME. remocion, fr. L. 
remotio , gen. -dnis, fr. remotus, pp. of removere. 
See prec. word and cp. motion, 
remount, tr. and intr. v., to mount again. — ME. 
remount en, fr. OF. (= F.) remonter, fr. re- (see 
re-) and monter, ‘to go up’. See mount, ‘to go 
up’, and cp. remontant. 

Derivative : remount, n. 

remove, tr. and intr. v. — ME. removen, fr. OF. 
re mo voir, remouvoir, fr. L. removere, ‘to move 
back, draw back, remove’, fr. re- and movere. 
See move* and cp. remote, remotion. 

Derivatives: remove , n., remov-able, adj., remov- 
ability, n., removal, n., remov-ed, adj., remov- 
ed-ly, adv., remov-ed-ness, n., remov-er, n. 
remuda, n., relay of horses. — Sp., shortened 
from remuda de caballos, lit. ‘exchange of horses’, 
fr. remudar , ‘to exchange’, fr. re-, ‘again’, fr. L. 
re- (see re-) and mudar , ‘to change’, fr. L. mu- 
tare, ‘to change’. See mutable, 
remunerable, adj, — See next word and -able, 
remunerate, tr. v., to pay for work or service; to 
recompense. — L. remunerdtus, pp. of remune - 
rari (later remunerare), ‘to repay, reward, re- 
compense’, fr. re- and munerare (also munerari), 
‘to give, present’, fr. mums , gen. muneris, ‘gift, 
present, reward’. See municipal and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: remuneration (q.v.), remunerative, 
adj., remunerat-ive-ly , adv., remunerative-ness , 
n., remunerat-or, n. 

remuneration, n. — L. remuneratio, gen. -ojiis, ‘a 
repaying, recompense’, fr. remunerdtus, pp. of 
remunerari. See prec. word and -ion. 
renaissance, n., revival of learning, literature and 
art. — F., ‘rebirth’, fr. MF., fr. renaissant, pres, 
part, of renaitre , ‘to be born again’, fr. OF. re- 
nestre, fr. VL. *renascere, corresponding to L. 
renasci, ‘to be bom again’. See renascence, 
renal, adj., pertaining to the kidneys. — F. r&nal, 
fr. Late L. renalis, fr. L. ren, ‘kidney’, pi. renes. 
See reins and adj. suff. -al and cp. adrenal, 
renascence, n., rebirth. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce. Cp. renaissance, which is a 
doublet of renascence. 

renascent, adj., being bom again. — L. renascens, 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of renasci, ‘to be bom 
again’, fr. re- and nasci, ‘to be bom’. See nascent, 
rencontre, n., a rencounter. — MF. (= F.), fr. 
rencontrer , ‘to meet’, fr. re - (see re-) and encon - 
trer, ‘to meet’, fr. OF. See encounter and cp. 
next word. 

rencounter, n. — Anglicized fr. rencontre (q.v.) 
rencounter, tr. and intr. v. — MF. (= F.) ren- 
contrer, ‘to meet’. See rencontre, 
rend, tr. and intr. v. — ME. renden , fr. OE. ren- 
dan , ‘to tear, cut’, rel. to OFris. renda, randa, ‘to 
cut, break’, MLG. rende, ‘anything broken’, 
prob. also to OE. rind(e), ‘bark, rind, crust’ ; see 
rind. Outside Teut. cp. OI. randhram, ‘an open- 
ing, slit, fissure’. Cp. also rent, ‘a hole’. 
Derivative: rend-er, n., one who rends, 
render, tr. and intr. v. — ME. rendren, fr. MF. 
(= F.) rendre , fr. VL. *rendere , which was form- 
ed fr. L. reddere, ‘to give back, restore; to give 
up; to translate’, on analogy of the antonym 
prendere, ‘to take’. L. reddere is formed fr. red- 
and -dere, weakened form of dare, ‘to give’. See 
date, ‘point of time’, and cp. reddition, rendez- 
vous, rendition, rent, ‘payment’, surrender. 
Derivatives: render , n., rendering, n. 
rendezvous, n., meeting. — F. rendez-vous, prop, 
‘render, betake yourselves’, imper. pi. of se 
rendre, ‘to render oneself’. See render. 
Derivative: rendezvous, intr. v. 
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rendition, n., a rendering. — Obsol. F., fr. VL. 
*renditidnem, for L. redditionem, acc. of redditio, 
‘a giving back’. See reddition and cp. render, 
renegade, n., an apostate. — Sp. renegado (with 
substitution of suff. -ade for Sp. -add), fr. ML. 
renegdtus, prop. pp. of renegdre , ‘to deny’, fr, 
re- and L. negdre, ‘to deny’. See negation and 
cp. next word. 

Derivative; renegade , adj. and intr. v. 
renege, intr. and tr. v., to deny, renounce. — ML. 
renegdre. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: renege , n., reneg-er, n. 
renew, tr. and intr. v. — ME. renewen , formed 
fr. re- and newe, ‘new’ (see new), on analogy of 
L. renovare. See renovate. 

Derivatives: renew-able, adj., renew-abil-ity, n., 
renew-al , n. 

reni-, combining form denoting the kidney. — L. 

reni-, fr. ren, pi. renes, ‘kidney’. See reins, 
reniform, adj., kidney-shaped. — Formed fr. 

reni- and L. forma , ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
renitence, renitency, n. — F. rinitence , fr. renitent, 
fr. L. renitentem , acc. of renitens. See next word 
and -ce, resp. -cy. 

renitent, adj., resistant, recalcitrant. — L. reni- 
tens , gen. -entis, pres, part. of realtor, reniti, ‘to 
strive against, withstand’, fr. re- and nitor, niti, 
‘to strive, make an effort, exert oneself’. See 
nisus and -ent. 

rennet, n., inner membrane of a calf’s stomach 
used for curdling milk. — Late ME., lit. ‘that 
which causes (milk) to run’, related to ME. 
rennen , ‘to cause to run’, fr. OE. rinnan, ‘to run’. 
Cp. OE. gerinnan , ‘to run together, coagulate’, 
G. rinnen , ‘to run’, gerinnen, ‘to curdle’, geron- 
nene Milch, Du. geronnen melk , ‘curdled milk’. 
See run. 

rennet, n., a variety of apple. — F. reinette , lit. 
‘little queen’, dimin. of reine , ‘queen’, fr. L. re- 
gina ; see regina and -ette. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Sp. manzana de reina , lit. ‘queen’s 
apple’. The F. var. rainette is due to a confusion 
of this word with rainette, ‘tree frog’ (dimin. of 
L. rana, ‘frog’), whose spotted skin resembles 
that of the rennet (cp. rainette green). 
rennin, n., name of a ferment that causes coagula- 
tion ( biochem .) — Coined from the abbrevia- 
tion of rennet, ‘inner membrane of a calf’s 
stomach’, and suff. -in. 

reno-, combining form meaning 1) the kidney; 
2) renal and (med.) — Fr. L. renes, ‘kidney’. See 

renal. 

renounce, tr. and intr. v. — ME. renouncen , fr. 
MF. (= F.) renoncer, fr. L. renuntidre, ‘to carry 
back word, report; to retract, renounce’, form- 
ed fr. re- and nuntiare , ‘to relate, report’, fr. 
nuntius, ‘messenger’. See nuncio and cp. renun- 
ciation. 

Derivatives: renounce, n., renounce-able, adj., 
renounc-er, n. 

renouncement, n. — MF. (= F.) renoncement, fr. 

renoncer. See prec. word and -ment. 
renovate, tr. v., to renew; intr, v., to become re- 
newed. — L. renovatus, pp.-of renovare, ‘to re- 
new’, fr. re- and no var e , ‘to make new’, fr. novus, 
‘new’. See new and verbal suff. -ate and cp. 
novel, adj. and n. Cp. also renew, 
renovation, n. — ME. renovacion, fr. L. renovatio, 
‘act of renewing, renewal’ [possibly through 
the medium of MF. (= F.) renovation], fr. re- 
novdtus, pp. ai renovare. See prec. word and -ion. 
renovator, n. — L. renovator, fr. renovatus, pp. of 
renovare. See renovate and agential suff. -or. 
renown, n. — ME. renoun, fr. AF. renoun, fr. OF. 
renon, later renom , fr. renomer, ‘to make fa- 
mous’, fr. re- (see re-) and nomer , fr. L. nominare , 
‘to name’. See noun. 

Derivative: renown-ed, adj. 
rent, adj., torn. — Pp. of rend, 
rent, n., an opening, a hole, a cleft. — Fr. prec. 
word. 

rent, n., payment made by a tenant to the owner 
or landlord. — ME. rente , fr. OF. rente, prop, 
fem. pp. used as a noun, fr. VL. *rendita , cor- 
responding to L. reddita , ‘that which is render- 
ed*, fem. pp. of *rendere , resp. reddere , ‘to give 
back’. See reddition and cp. render, rendition. 
Derivatives: rent-al , rent-less, adjs. 



rent, tr. v., to pay rent for; intr. v., to be for rent. 
— ME, renten, rente. See rent, ‘payment’. 
Derivatives: rent-able , rent-ed, adjs., rent-ee, n. 
rental, n., sum paid as rent; rent roll. — ME., fr. 
ML. ren tale, formed with L. suff. -ale, neut. of 
-alis (see -al), fr. ME. rente. See rent, ‘payment’, 
rente, n., rent, income. — F., fr. VL. *rendita. 
See rent, ‘payment’. 

rentier, n., a holder of rentes. — F., fr. rente. See 
rente. 

renunciation, n. — ME., fr. L. renuntiatio, gen. 
-dnis, fr. renuntiatus, pp. of renuntidre. See re- 
nounce and -ation. 

renunciative, adj. — Formed with. suff. -ive fr. L. 

renuntiatus, pp. of renuntidre. See renounce, 
renunciatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. renuntiatus , pp. of renuntidre . See renounce. 
Reo, n., a trade name in the automobile industry, 
reopen, tr. and intr. v., to open again. — Formed 
fr. re- and open, v. 

reorganize, tr. v., to organize again. — Formed 
fr. re- and organize. Cp. F. reorganiser. 
Derivative: reorganiz-ation , n. Cp. F. reorgani- 
sation. 

rep, also repp, reps, n., a thick ribbed fabric of 
silk. — F. reps, prob. fr. E. ribs, pi. of rib. Cp. 
Du. rips, G. Rips , which are English loan words, 
rep, n., dissolute, — Abbreviation of reprobate, 
rep, n., repetition (schoolboy" s slang). — Abbre- 
viation of repetition. 

repair, tr. v., to mend. — ME. repair en, reparen , 
fr. OF. (= F.) reparer, fr. L. reparare , ‘to get 
again, recover, repair, repair renew’, fr. re- and 
parare , ‘to get, prepare, make ready’ ; see pare 
and cp. reparation. 

Derivatives: repair, n., repair-able, adj., repair- 
er, n. 

repair, intr. v., to resort. — ME. repair en, fr. 
MF. repairier, repairer, ‘to return to one’s 
country’, fr. OF. repairier, of s.m., fr. Late L. 
repatriare, of s.m., fr. re- and L .patria, ‘country, 
homeland’. See patriot and cp. repatriate, 
repair, n., resort. — ME. repaire , repair, fr. MF. 
repaire, ‘return to one’s country’, fr. OF. repaire, 
of s.m., fr. OF. repairier . See prec. word, 
repand, adj., wavy (bot., said of leaves); the op- 
posite of serrate. — L. repandus, ‘bent back- 
ward, turned up’, fr. pandare, ‘to bend, curve’, 
which is rel. to pandere , ‘to spread out’. See 
fathom and cp. pandiculation, 
reparable, adj. — F. reparable , fr. L. reparabilis, 
‘capable of being repaired’. See repair, ‘to mend’, 
and -able. 

Derivative: reparabl-y , adv. 
reparation, n. — ME. reparacioun, fr. MF. (= F.) 
reparation, fr. L. reparatidnem, acc. of repa- 
ratio, ‘repair, restoration’, fr. reparatus, pp. of 
reparare. See repair, ‘to mend’, and -ation. 
reparative, adj. — Late L. reparativus, fr. L. re- 
paratus, pp. of reparare. See prec. word and -ive. 
repartee, n., a witty reply. — F. repartie, ‘repar- 
tee’, prop. fem. pp. of repartir, ‘to start again; 
to reply’, fr, OF., fr. re- (see re-) and partir, ‘to 
part ; to depart, start’. See part, ‘to divide’, and 
cp. depart. 

repartition, n. — Formed fr. re- and partition, 
repast, n. — ME., fr. MF. repast (F. repas), prop, 
pp. of repaistre (F. repaitre ), ‘to feed’, fr Late L. 
repdstus , pp. of repdscere, ‘to feed again’, fr. re- 
and L. pdscere, ‘to feed’. See pastor, 
repatriate, tr. and intr. v. — Late L. repatridtus , 
pp. of repatriare, ‘to return to one’s country’. 
See repair, ‘to resort’. 

repatriation, n. — ML. repatriatio, gen. -dnis, ‘the 
act of returning to one’s own country’, fr. Late 
L. repatridtus , pp. of repatriare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

repay, tr. and intr. v. — OF. repaier (F. repayer ), 
fr. re- and payer , ‘to pay’. See pay. 

Derivatives: repay -able, adj., repay -al, n., re- 
pay -ing, adj., repay- ment, n. 
repeal, tr. v., to revoke. — ME. repelen, fr. MF. 
rapeler, repeler (F. rappeler), ‘to call back, re- 
call’, fr. OF., fr. re- (see re-) and apeler. See 
appeal. 

Derivatives: repeal , n. (q.v.), repeal-able, adj., 
repeal-abil-ity , n., repeal-able-ness, n., repeal-er, 
n. 



repeal, n., revocation. — ME. rape l (F. rappel), 
fr. OF., back formation fr. rapeler. See repeal, 
v. 

repeat, tr. and intr. v. — * ME. repeten, fr. MF. 
(= F.) repeter, fr. L. repet ere, ‘to go back, seek 
again, revisit; to recommence, repeat’, fr. re- 
and petere, ‘to seek; to ask’. See petition. 
Derivatives: repeat , n., repeat-able, adj., repeat- 
ability, n., repeat-ed, adj., repeat-ed-ly, adv., 
repeat-er, n. 

repel, tr. v., to drive back. — ME. repellen, fr. L. 
repellere , ‘to drive back, repulse’, fr. re- (see re-) 
and pellere, ‘to drive’. See pulse, ‘throb’, and cp. 
appeal, repeal. Cp. also repulse, v. 
repellent, adj. — L. repellens, -entis, pres. part, of 
repellere. See prec. word and -ent. 

Derivatives: repellent , n., repellent-ly , adv. 
repent, intr. v., to feel penitence; tr. v., to be sorry 
for. — ME. repenten, fr. OF. (= F.) (se) repen tir, 
fr. (se) pentir, fr. VL. *penitire, corresponding to 
L. paenitere, ‘to cause to repent’. See penitent, 
repent, adj., creeping, trailing (said of plants). — 
L. repens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of repere, ‘to 
creep, crawl’. See reptile and -ent and cp. rep- 
tant. 

repentance, n. — ME. repentaunce , fr. MF. 
repentance, fr. OF., fr. repentant, pres. part, of 
(se) repentir. See repent, v., and -ce. 
repentant, adj. — F., pres. part, of (se) repentir. 
See repent, v., and -ant. 

Derivative: repentant-ly, adv. 
repeople, tr. v., to repopulate. — MF. repeupler , 
fr. OF. repuepler, fr. re- (see re-) and puepler, ‘to 
people’, fr. pueple, ‘people’. See people, 
repercussion, n., a driving back; reverberation. — 
Lit. ‘a beating back’, fr. L. repercussio, gen. 
-dnis, fr. repercussus , pp. of repercutere, ‘to beat 
back’, fr. re- and percutere, ‘to strike through’. 
See percussion. 

repercussive, adj., driving back; reverberating. — 
ME. repercussif, fr. MF. (= F.) riper cussif( fem. 
ripercussive), fr. L. repercussus, pp. of reper- 
cutere. See prec. word and -ive. 

Derivatives: repercussive-ly, adv., repercussive- 
ness , n. 

repertoire, n., a stock of plays, songs, etc. — F. 
repertoire, fr. Late L. repertorium. See next 
word. 

repertory, n., 1) a storehouse; 2) a repertoire. — 
Late L. repertorium , ‘list, catalogue’, fr. L. re- 
pertus, pp. of reperire, ‘to procure, find again, 
find out, procure’, fr. re- and parire , archaic 
form of parire , ‘to bring forth, produce’. See 
parent and subst. suff. -ory. 
repetend, n., a repeating decimal (math.) — L. re- 
petendus, ‘to be repeated’, gerundive of repetere, 
‘to go back; to repeat'. See repeat. For Latin 
gerundives or their derivatives used in English 
cp. agenda and words there referred to. 
repetition, n. — F. repetition, fr. L. repetitionem, 
acc. of repetitio, fr. repetitus, pp. of repetere. See 
repeat and -ion. 

Derivatives: repetition-al, adj., repetition-ary, 
adj. 

repetitious, adj. — Formed fr. L. repetitio (see 
repetition) with suff. -ous. 

Derivatives : repetitious-ly, adv., repetitious-ness , 

n. 

repetitive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. re- 
petitus, pp. of repetere. See repeat. 

Derivatives: repetitive-ly, adv., repetitive-ness , 
n. 

repine, intr. v., to fret; to grieve. — Formed fr. 
re- and pine, ‘to grieve’. 

Derivatives : repin-er, n. , repin-ing-ly, adv. 
repique, n., a scoring of 30 points in the game of 
piquet before a card is played. — F. repic, back 
formation fr. repiquer , ‘to prick again’, fr. MF., 
fr. re- (see re-) and piquer, ‘to prick’. See pique, 
‘scoring of 30 points’. 

Derivative: repique , tr. and intr. v. 
replace, tr. v. — Formed fr. re- and place. 
Derivatives: replace-able , adj., replace-ment, n. 
replenish, tr. v. — ME. replenisshen , replenissen , 
fr. MF. repleniss-, pres. part, stem of replenir , 
‘to fill up’, formed fr. re- and L. plenus, ‘full’. 
See full, adj., and verbal suff. -ish and cp. ple- 
num, deplenish. 
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Derivatives: replenish-er , n., replenish-ment, n. 
replete, adj., filled, stuffed. — ME. repleet, fr. 
MF. (= F.) re plet y fr. L. repletus, pp. of replere , 
‘to fill again’, fr. re- and plenus, ‘full’. See full, 
adj., and cp. replum, complete, deplete, 
repletion, n., surfeit; fullness. — ME. replecioun, 
‘surfeit’, fr. OF. (= F.) repletion , of s.m., fr. Late 
L. repletionem, acc.*of repletio, ‘a filling up’, fr. 
repletus, pp. of replere. See prec. word and -ion. 
replevin, n., recovery of goods wrongfully taken 
(law). — AF. replevin , replevine, fr. replevir, ‘to 
to plege, protect, warrant’. See next word, 
replevy, tr. v., to recover by replevin; intr. v., to 
recover goods by replevin (law). — AF. replevir , 
fr. OF., ‘to protect, warrant’, fr. re- (see re-) 
andp/evir, ‘to warrant, pledge’, which is rel. 
to plege y , ‘pledge’. See pledge, n. 
replica, n., facsimile, copy. — It., fr. replicare, ‘to 
duplicate’, fr. L. replicare. See next word, 
replicate, tr. v., to answer to, reply. — Late L. 
replicatus, pp. of replicare, ‘to repeat, reply’. See 
reply. 

replicate, adj. and n. — Late L. replicatus, pp. of 
replicare. See replicate, v. 
replication, n. — ME. replicacioun, fr. MF. repli- 
cation, ‘repetition, reply’, fr. L. replicatio , ‘a 
folding or bending back’, fr. replicatus, pp. of 
replicare. See reply, v., and -ion. 
replum, n., the central frame of the placenta from 
which the valves fall away at maturity (bot.) — 
L., ‘a bolt for covering the commissure of the 
folding door’, for *repl-um , back formation fr. 
replere , ‘to fill again’. See replete, 
reply, intr. and tr. v. — ME. replien, fr. MF. re- 
plier, reploier, ‘to fold back, bend back’, fr. Late 
L. replicare , ‘to repeat, reply’, fr. L. replicare , ‘to 
fold back, fold over’, fr. re- and plicare , ‘to fold’. 
Cp. F. repliquer, ‘to reply’, which has been re- 
fashioned directly fr. Late L. replicare. See ply, 
‘to bend’, and cp. replicate. 

Derivatives: repli-er, n., reply, n. 
report, tr. and intr. v. — ME. reporten , fr. MF. 
reporter (F. rap porter), fr. OF. reporter, raporter, 
fr. L. reportare , ‘to carry back’, fr. re- and por- 
tare , ‘to carry’. See port, ‘to carry’. 

Derivatives: report , n. (q.v.), report-able, adj., 
report-age, n., report-ed-ly, adv., reporter (q.v.) 
report, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) report, fr. OF. 
report, fr. reporter. See report, v. 
reporter, n. — ME. reportour, fr. MF. reporteur, 
fr. reporter * See report, v., and agential suff. -er. 
repose, tr. v., to place. — ME. reposen, formed 
on analogy of disposed fr. re- and F. poser, ‘to 
place’. See pose, ‘to place’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: repos-al , n. 

repose, 1) tr. v., to lay at rest; 2) intr. v., to lie at 
rest. — ME. reposen , fr. MF. (= F.) reposer, fr. 
VL. repausare , ‘to rest, repose’, fr. re- and L. 
pausare, ‘to rest, pause’. See pause and pose, v. 
repose, n., rest, peace. — MF. (= F.) repos, back 
formation fr. reposer ; influenced in form by prec. 
word (q.v.) 

Derivatives: repos-ed , adj., repos-ed-ly , adv., 
repo^-ed-ness , n., repose-ful , adj., repose-ful-ly, 
adv., repose-ful-ness, n. 

reposit, tr. v. — L. repositus, pp. of reponere, ‘to 
place back’, fr. re- and ponere , ‘to put, place’. 
See position and cp. words there referred to. 
reposition, n. — Late L. reposit id, gen. -onis, fr. 
L. repositus, pp. of reponere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

repository, n., a place where things are reposited. 
— L. repositdrium, ‘storehouse’, lit. ‘place where 
things may be placed’, fr. repositus , pp. of re- 
ponere. See reposit and subft. suff. -ory. 
repossess, tr. v., to possess again. — Formed fr. 
re- and possess. 

Derivatives: repossess-ion, n., repossess-or, n. 
repost, n. — A var. of riposte, 
repost, n., to post (a letter, etc.) again. — Formed 
fr. re- and the verb post, ‘to send by post’. See 
post, ‘office for conveying letters’, 
repousse, adj., formed in relief. — F., pp. of re - 
pousser, ‘to thrust back’, fr. re- and pousser , ‘to 
push, thrust’. See push, 
repp, n. — See 1st rep. 

reprehend, tr. v., 1) to reprove; 2) to blame. — 



ME. reprehenden, fr. L. reprehendere, ‘to hold 
back, take hold of, seize, restrain’, fr. re- and 
prehendere, ‘to grasp, lay hold of’. See prehen- 
sile and cp. reprisal. 

reprehensible, adj., worthy of reprehension. — 

ME. , fr. Late L. reprehensibilis , fr. L. repreken- 
sus , pp. of reprehendere. See prec. word and 

-ible. 

Derivatives: reprehensibil-ity, n., reprehensible- 
ness, n., reprehensibl-y , adv. 
reprehension, n., 1) reproof; 2) blame. — ME. re- 
prehensioun , fr. L. reprehens id , gen. -onis, fr. re- 
prehensus , pp. of reprehendere. See reprehend 
and -ion. 

reprehensive, adj., serving to reprehend. — Form- 
ed on the analogy of apprehensive, comprehen- 
sive fr. L. reprehensus, pp. of reprehendere. See 
reprehend and -ive. 

Derivative: reprehensive-ly, adv. 
represent, tr. v. — ME. represented fr. OF. ( = F.) 
representer, fr. L. repraesentare, fr. re- and 
praesentdre, ‘to present’, lit. ‘to place before’; 
see present, v. The verb represent was introduced 
into English by Wycliffe. 

Derivative: represent-able , adj. 
re-present, tr. v., to present a second time. — 
Formed fr. re- and present, v. See prec. 
word. 

representation, n. — Late ME. representacyon , fr. 

MF. (= F.) representation, fr. L. repraesenta - 
tionem, acc. of repraesentatio , fr. repraesentdtus , 
pp. of repraesentare. See represent and -ation. 
Derivatives: representation-al, adj., representa - 
tion-al-ly, adv., representation-ism, n. 

representative, adj. — Late ME., fr. MF. (= F.) 
representatif, fr. ML. repraesentativus , fr. L. re- 
praesentdtus, pp. of repraesentare. See represent 
and -ative. 

Derivatives: representative , n., representative-ly , 
adv., representative-ness, n. 
repress, tr. v. — ME. repressen, fr. L. repressus, 
pp. of rephmere, ‘to press back’, fr. re- and pre- 
mere, ‘to press’. See press, ‘to squeeze’, and cp. 
reprimand. 

Derivatives: repress-ed, adj., repress-ed-ly, adv., 
repress-er, n., repress-ive, adj., repress-ive-ly, 
adv., repress-ive-ness, n. 

repression, n, — ME. repressioun , fr. Late L. re- 
pressio , gen. -onis, fr. L. repressus, pp. of repri- 
mere. See prec. word and -ion. 
reprieve, tr. v., to give a respite to. — A blend of 
earlier repry, ‘to take back’, and ME .repreven, 
‘to reprove’, which is a var. of reproven. Repry 
derives fr. F. repris , pp. of reprendre , ‘to take 
back’, fr. L. reprehendere, reprendere\ see re- 
prehend. For the etymology of ME. reproven see 
reprove. 

Derivatives: reprieve, n., repriev-er, n. 
reprimand, n., a severe reproof. — F. reprimande, 
fr. MF. reprimende , fr. L. reprimenda (scil. culpa), 
‘(fault) to be repressed, checked’, fem. of repri- 
mendus, gerundive of reprimere, ‘to press back’. 
See repress. The spelling reprimande is due to 
the influence of the verb mander, ‘to summon’. 
For other Latin gerundives or their derivatives 
used in English cp. agenda and words there re- 
ferred to. 

reprimand, tr. v., to reprove severely. — F. repri- 
mande r, fr. reprimande. See reprimand, n. 
Derivatives: reprimand-er, n., reprimand-ing, 
adj., reprimand-ing-ly, adv. 
reprint, tr. v., to print again. — Formed fr. re- 
and print, v. 

Derivatives: reprint, n., reprint-er, n. 
reprisal, n., 1) seizure in retaliation; 2) an act of 
retaliation. — ME. reprisail, fr. MF. reprisaille 
(F. represaille ), fr. ML. represalia , fr. early It. 
ripresaglia (It. rappresagl(a), fr. riprendere , ‘to 
take back’, fr. ri - (fr. L. re-) and prendere, ‘to 
take’ (fr. L. prehendere, prendere). See re-, pre- 
hensile and subst. suff. -al and cp. reprehend, 
reprise. 

reprise, n., 1) (law) yearly deduction from charges 
upon a manor or estate; 2) (tnus.) repetition. — 
ME., fr. MF. (= F.), ‘a taking back’, fr. OF., 
prop. fem. of repris, pp. fr. reprendre, ‘to take 
back’, fr. L. reprehendere , reprendere. See re- 
prehend and cp. prec. word. 



reproach, tr. v. — MF. (= F.) reprocher, fr. OF. 
reprochier, fr. VL. *repropriare, ‘to bring near 
to’, fr. re- and L. prope, ‘near’. See approach 
and cp. rapprochement. 

reproach, n. — ME. reproche, fr. MF. (= F.) re- 
pro che, back formation fr. reprocher. See re- 
proach, v. 

Derivatives : reproachable (q.v.), reproach-er , n., 
reproach-ful , adj .,reproach-ful-ly, adv., reproach- 
ful-ness, n., reproach-ing-ly , adv. 
reproachable, adj. — ME. reprochable, fr. OF. 
(= F.) reprochable, fr. reprochier. See reproach, 
v., and -able. 

Derivatives: reproachable-ness, n., reproachabl- 
y, adv. 

reprobate, adj., depraved; unprincipled. — Late 
L. reprobatus , pp. of reprobare , ‘to reject, con- 
demn’, fr. re- and L. probare, ‘to try, test, exam- 
ine’. See probate and cp. prove, 
reprobate, tr. v., 1) to disapprove; 2) to reject. — 
Late L. reprobatus, pp. of reprobare. See re- 
probate, adj. 

Derivatives: reprobat-ive , adj., reprobat-ive-ly, 
adv. 

reprobation, n., 1) disapproval; 2) rejection. — 
ME. reprobacion, fr. Late L. reprobatio , gen. 
-onis, ‘rejection’, fr. reprobatus, pp. of reprobare. 
See reprobate, adj., and -ion. 
reproduce, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. re- and 
produce. 

Derivatives: reproduc-er, n., reproduc-ible , also 
reproduce-able , adj. 

reproduction, n. — Formed fr. re- and production, 
reproductive, adj. — Formed fr. reproduce on 
analogy of productive. 

Derivatives : reproductive-ly , adv., reproductive- 
ness, n., reproductiv-ity, n. 
reproof, n. — ME. reprove, reprof, fr. MF. re- 
preuve, fr. OF. reprueve, fr. reprover, ‘to re- 
prove’. See reprove and cp. proof, 
reprovable, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.) reprou- 
vable, fr. reprouver. See next word and -able, 
reprove, tr. v. — ME. reproven, fr. MF. reprover, 
reprouver (F. reprouver), fr. Late L. reprobare , 
‘to disapprove, reprobate, condemn’, fr. re- and 
L. probare, ‘to try, test, examine, approve’. See 
prove and cp. reprieve. 

Derivatives: reprov-er, n., reprov-ing-ly, adv. 
reps, n. — A var. of 1st rep. 
reptant, adj., creeping. — X. reptans, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of reptare, freq. of repere, ‘to creep’. 
See next word and -ant. 

reptile, n. and adj. — ME. rep til, from the Late 
L. noun reptile, prop. neut. of the adj. reptilis , 
‘creeping’, fr. L. rept-(um), pp. stem of repere , 
‘to creep’, which is cogn. with Lith. replidju , 
replioti , ‘to creep’, Lett, rapt, of s.m. L. repere 
is prob. not related to serpere , ‘to creep’. For 
the ending see suff. -ile. Cp. repent, adj. 
Derivatives: reptil-ian, adj. and n., reptili-ary , 
adj., reptil-ism, n., reptil-ity , n. 

Reptilia, n. pi., name of a class of vertebrates 
C zool .) — L., pi, of reptile , ‘a reptile’. See reptile 
and 2nd -ia. 

reptiliferous, adj., ‘bearing (fossils of) reptiles’. — 
See reptile and -ferous. 

reptiliform, adj., resembling reptiles. — See rep- 
tile and -form. 

reptilivorous, adj. — Lit. ‘eating reptiles’. See 
reptile and -vorous. 

republic, n. — F. republique, fr. MF., fr. L, res 
publica , respublica , ‘state, commonwealth’, lit. 
‘a public thing’, fr. res, ‘thing’, and fem. of pu- 
bticus, ‘public’. See real, adj., and public. 
Derivatives: republic-an, adj. and n., republic- 
an-ism, n., republic-an-ize, tr. v. 
republication, n. — Formed fr. re- and publica- 
tion. 

republish, tr. v., to publish again. — Formed fr. 
re- and publish. 

Derivative: republisk-er, n. 
repudiate, tr. v., 1) to cast off, disown; to divorce; 
2) to reject. — L. repudiatus , pp. of repudiare, ‘to 
cast off, put away, divorce’, fr. repudium , ‘cast- 
ing off, separation, dissolution of a marriage’, 
which is formed fr. re- and the stem of pudere , 
‘to feel shame’. See pudency and verbal suff. 
-ate. 
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repudiation, n. — L. repudiatio , gen. -dnis, ‘a re- 
jection’, fr. repudiates, pp. of repudidre. Seeprec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivative: repudiation-ist , n. 
repudiator, n. — Late L. repudidtor , ‘rejector’, fr. 
L. repudiates , pp. of repudidre. See repudiate and 
agential suff. -or. 

repugn, intr. and tr. v., to resist. — ME. repugnen, 
fr. MF. repugner , ‘to oppose, resist’ (whence F. 
repugner, ‘to disgust’), fr. L. repugndre, ‘to fight 
against’, fr. re- and pugndre , ‘to fight’. See 
pugnacious. 

repugnance, repugnancy, n., 1) inconsistency; 2) 
distaste, aversion. — ME. repugnaunce , fr. MF. 
repugnance, ‘opposition, resistance’ (whence F. 
repugnance , ‘disgust’), fr. L. repiignantia , ‘op- 
position, resistance’, fr. repugnans, gen. -antis. 
See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
repugnant, adj., 1) inconsistent; 2) distasteful. — 
L. repugnans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of repugndre , 
‘to oppose, resist’. See repugn and -ant 
Derivative: repugnant-ly, adv. 
repulse, tr. v., to drive back, repel. — L. repulsus , 
pp. of repellere , ‘to drive back’. See repel. 
Derivatives: repulse (q.v.), repuls-er , n., repul- 
sive (q.v.) 

repulse, n., a driving back, repelling. — L. repulsa, 
‘refusal, denial’, prop. fem. pp. of repellere, used 
as a noun. See repulse, v. 
repulsion, n. — MF. (= F.) repulsion, fr. Late L. 
repulsio , gen. -dnis, ‘a repelling’, fr. L. repulsus, 
pp. of repellere. See repulse, v., and -ion. 
repulsive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. re- 
pulsus, pp. of repellere . See repulse, v. Cp. F. re- 
pulsif, fem. repulsive. 

Derivatives: repulsive-ly , adv., repulsive-ness , n. 
repurchase, tr. v., to buy back again. — Formed 
fr. re- and purchase. 

Derivatives: repurchase , n., repur chas-er, n. 
reputation, n. — ME. reputacioun , fr. L. reputatio t 
gen. -dnis, ‘a reckoning’, fr. reputatus, pp. of re- 
putare . See next word and -ation and cp. the sec- 
ond element in demirep. 

repute, tr. v., to consider. — ME. reputen , fr. MF. 
reputer , fr. L. reputare, ‘to count over, reckon; 
think over’, fr. re- and putdre , ‘to count, think’. 
See putative and cp. rate, ‘to scold’, which is a 
doublet of repute. 

Derivatives: repute , n., reput-able, adj., reput- 
abil-ity , n., reput-able-ness , n., reput-abl-y, adv., 
reput-ed , adj., reput-ed-ly , adv. 
request, n. — ME. requeste, MF. requeste (F. re- 
quete ), fr. OF. requeste , fr. VL. *requaes\ta (cor- 
responding to L. requisita ), fem. pp. of *requae - 
rere. See require and cp. conquest, inquest, 
request, tr. v. — MF. requester (F. requeter ), fr. 
OF. requester, fr. requeste. See request, n. 
Derivative: request-er , n. 
requiem, n., a mass for the repose of the soul of 
the dead. — L., acc. sing, of requies, ‘rest after 
labor, relaxation’, fr. re- and quies, ‘rest’ (see 
quiet, n.); so called from the first word in the 
Mass for the Dead. 

requiescat, n. } name of a prayer for the repose of 
the dead. — L., the first word of the petition 
requiescat in pace , ‘may he (she) rest in peace’ ; 
requiescat is the subj. of requiescere , ‘to rest’, 
fr. re- and quiescere, ‘to rest’. See quiescent and 
cp. next word. 

require, tr, and intr. v. — ME. requeren, requiren, 
fr. MF. requerre (1st pers. sing, requiers), fr. VL. 
*re-quaerere , remodeled after L. quaerere, ‘to 
seek’, and corresponding to L.requirere/to seek 
again, search for, look after’, fr. re- and quae- 
rere, ‘to seek’. See query and cp. quest, question, 
request, requisite. 

Derivatives: requir-able , adj., require-ment , n. 
requisite, adj. — ME., fr. L. requisites, pp. of re- 
quirere. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: requisite , n., requisite-ly, adv., re- 
quisite-ness, n. 

requisition, n. — OF. (= F.) requisition , fr. L. re- 
quisitidnem , acc. of requisitid , *a searching’, fr. 
requisites, pp. of requirere. See require and -ion. 
Derivatives: requisition , tr. v., requisition-ary, 
adj., requisition-ist, n. 

requisitory, adj., containing, or conveying, a re- 
quisition. — ME. requisitorie, fr. ML. requisi- 



torius, fr. L. requisitus, pp. of requirere. See re- 
quire and adj. suff. -ory. 

requite, tr. v., to repay. — Formed fr. re- and 
quite , an earlier var. of quit (q.v.) 

Derivatives: requit-able, adj., requit-al, n., re- 
quite-ment , n., requit-er, n. 
reredos, n., screen at the back of an altar. — 
Aphetic for AF. areredos, which is compounded 
of OF. arere (F. arriere ), ‘at the back’, and dos, 
‘back’. The first element derives fr. VL, *ad re- 
tro, for L. retro , ‘backward’; see arrear. The 
second element comes fr. VL. dossum , fr. L. 
dorsum. See dorsal. 

reremouse, also rearmouse, n., a bat (now dial.) — 
OE. hreremus, appar. fr. hreran , ‘to move, stir, 
shake’, and mus, ‘mouse’ (see rare, ‘undone’, 
and mouse) ; so called from the flapping of the 
wings. 

res, n., thing, matter, cause, esp. used in legal 
phrases. — L. res, whence Late L. realis, ‘per- 
taining to a thing’. See real, adj., and cp. words 
there referred to. 

rescind, tr. v., to annul. — L. rescindere, ‘to cut 
off, tear off, abolish’, fr. re- and scindere, ‘to 
cut, split’. See shed, v., and cp. scissile, abscind, 
absciss. 

Derivatives: rescind-er, n., rescind-ible, adj. 
rescission, n., annulment. — Late L. rescissio, 
gen. -dnis, fr. L. rescissus, pp. of rescindere. See 
prec. word and -ion. Cp. recision. 
rescissory, adj., rescinding. — Late L. rescisso- 
rius , fr. L. rescissus, pp. of rescindere. See re- 
scind and adj. suff. -ory. 

rescript, n. — L. rescriptum, ‘written reply of the 
Emperor’, prop. neut. pp. of rescribere, ‘to 
write back in reply’, used as a noun, fr. re- and 
scribere, ‘to write’. See scribe and cp. script. 
Derivatives : rescrip t-ive , adj. , r escri pt-ive-ly,a.6\'. 
rescription, n. — Late L. reset iptio (perh. through 
the medium of MF. (= F.) rescription ), fr. L. 
rescript us, pp. of rescribere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

rescue, tr. v. — ME. rescouen, rescowen, fr. MF. 
rescourre, fr. OF., fr. ML. rescutere , contrac- 
tion of L. re- (see re-) and excutere , ‘to shake 
off, drive away’, fr. ex and quatere, ‘to shake’. 
Cp. It. riscuotere , which is of the same origin 
and meaning as OF. rescourre. See quash, ‘to 
annul’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: rescue, n. (q.v.), rescu-able, adj., 
rescu-er, n. 

rescue, n. — ME. rescoue , rescowe, fr. rescouen, 
rescowen. See rescue, v. 

research, n. — MF. recerche (whence, with as- 
similation, F. recherche), back formation fr. 
recercher. See next word, 
research, intr. v. — MF. recercher (F. recher - 
cher), fr. re- (see re-) and cercher . See search and 
cp. prec. word. Cp. also recherch£. 

Derivatives: research-er, n., research-ful, adj. 
reseau, n., a network. — F. rdseau, var. of archaic 
reseuil, fr. L. retiolus , ‘a little net’, dimin. of re- 
tis, a collateral form of rete, ‘net’. (F. rets, ‘net’, 
prob. derives fr. L. retes, pi. of reds, ‘net’. The 
t in rets is due to ‘etymological spelling’.) Cp. 
Sp. redecilla , dimin. of red, ‘a net’, which de- 
rives fr. L. reds. See retiary. 
resect, tr. v. — L. resect us, pp. of resecare, ‘to cut 
off’, fr. re- and secare, ‘to cut’. See section, 
resection, n. — L. resect id, gen. -dnis, ‘a cutting 
off’, fr. resectus, pp. of resecare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

Derivative: resection-al, adj. 

Reseda, n., 1) a genus of plants ( bot .); 2) (not 
cap.) the color of the mignonette flower. — L., 
name of a plant, fr. Reseda, first word in the 
magic formula Reseda morbos , reseda (‘Assuage 
diseases, assuage’). The flower was applied to 
reduce tumors (see Pliny, Hist. Nat. 27, 131). 
On such occasions the above formula was used. 
L. reseda is the imper. of reseddre, ‘to allay, as- 
suage, heal’, fr. re- and seddre, ‘to make calm, 
to allay’, lit. ‘to cause to settle down’, causative 
of sedere , ‘to sit’. See sedentary. 

Resedaceae, n. pi., the mignonette family (bot.) 
— ModL., formed fr. Reseda with suff. -aceae. 
resedaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
resemblance, n. — Late ME., fr. AF., fr. OF. re- 
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semblant, pres. part, of resembler. See next word 
and -ce. 

resemblant, adj. — ME., fr. MF., pres, part of 
resembler . See next word and -ant. 
resemble, tr. v. — ME. resemblen, fr. OF. re- 
sembler (F. ressembler), fr. OF., fr. re- (see re-) 
and sembler, ‘to seem, be like’, fr. L. simuldre , 
‘to make like, imitate’, fr. similis, ‘like; similar’. 
See similar andep. simulate, assemble, dissemble. 
Derivative: resembl-er , n. 
resent, tr. v. — F. ressendr (esp. in the phrase se 
ressentir de , ‘to be fully sensible of’) fr. re- (see 
re-) and sentir, ‘to feel’, fr. L. sentire. See sense 
and cp. sentient, sentence. 

Derivatives: resent-ful, adj., resent-ful-ly, adv., 
resent-ful-ness , n., resentment (q.v.) 
resentment, n. — F. ressendment, fr. ressentir. 

See prec. word and -ment. 
reservation, n. — ME. reservacioun, fr. MF. (= 
F.) reservation , fr. Late L. reservationem, acc. of 
reservatio, fr. L. reservatus , pp. of reservare. See 
next word and -ation. 

Derivative: reservation-ist, n. 
reserve, tr. v. — ME. reserven, fr. MF. (= F.) 
reserver, fr. L. reservare, ‘to keep back, save up, 
reserve’, fr. re- and servare, ‘to save, deliver, 
preserve, protect’. See conserve. 

Derivatives: reserve , n. (q.v.), reserv-ed, adj., 
reserv-ed-ly, adv., reserv-er, n. 
reserve, n. — F. reserve , fr. MF., back formation 
fr. reserver. See reserve, v. 
reservist, n. — F. reserviste, formed fr. reserve 
with suff. -iste. See reserve, v., and -ist. 
reservoir, n. — F. reservoir , fr. MF., fr. reserver. 
See reserve, v. 

reset, tr. v., to receive stolen goods (Scot. law). 
— ME. recetten, resetten, fr. OF. receter , ‘to 
receive’, fr. Late L. receptare , freq. formed fr. L. 
recipere (pp. receptus ), ‘to receive’. See receive, 
reset, n., the receiving of stolen goods. — ME. 
recet, reset , fr. OF. recet, back formation fr. 
receter. See prec. word. 

re-set, tr. v., to set again. — Formed fr. re- and 
set, v. 

res gestae, things done; deeds. — L. res gestae, 
pi. of res gesta , fr. res, ‘a thing’, and fem. pp. of 
gerere, ‘to bear, carry'. See res, real, adj., and 
gest and cp. register. 

resh, n., name of the 20th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Mishnaic Heb. resh, lit. ‘head’, rel. 
to Aram, resh, Heb. rdsh, of s.m; so called in 
allusion to the ancient Hebrew form of this 
letter. See Bereshith and cp. words there referred 
to. 

reship, tr. v., to ship again. — Formed fr. re- and 
ship, v. See ship. 

Derivative : reship-ment, n. 
reside, intr. v. — ME. residen, fr. L. residere, ‘to 
sit back, remain sitting, abide, reside’, fr. re- 
and sedere , ‘to sit’. See sedentary and cp. words 
there referred to. For the change of Latin e (in 
sddere ) to i (in re-sidere) see abstinent and cp. 
words there referred to. 

residence, n. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) residence, fr. 
Late L. residenda, fr. L. restdens, gen. -ends. 
See resident and -cy. 

residency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

resident, adj. and n. — Late ME., fr. L. residens , 
gen. - ends (whence also F. resident ), pres. part, 
of residere . See reside and -ent. 

Derivatives: resident-ial, adj., residentiary ( q.v.), 
resident-ship, n. 

residentiary, adj., residing; resident. — ML. resi- 
dentiary, fr. Late L. residenda. See residence 
and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: residentiary, n. 
residue, n., a remainder. — ME., fr. MF. F.) 
residu , fr. L. residuum , neut. of residuus, ‘that 
which is left behind’, fr. residere , ‘to sit back; to 
remain behind’. See reside and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: residu-al, adj. and n., residu-ary , 
adj. and n., residu-adon, n. 
residuum, n., a remainder. — L., neut. of residuus. 
See prec. word. 

resign, tr. and intr. v. — ME. resignen, fr. MF. 
(= F.) resigner, fr. L. resignare, ‘to break the 
seal off, annul, cancel, resign’, fr. re- and signare. 
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‘to mark, sign’. See sign, v., and n. 

Derivatives: resignation (q.v.), resign-ed, adj., 
resign-ed-ly , adv., resign-ed-ness, n., resign-ee , 
n., resign-er , n. 

re-sign, tr. v., to sign again. — Formed fr. re- and 
sign, v. 

resignation, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) resigna- 
tion, fr. ML. resignationem , acc. of resigndtid, 
fr. L. resigndtus, pp, of resignare. See resign and 
-ation. 

resile, intr. v., to spring back; to recoil. — MF. 
resilir, ‘to withdraw from an agreement’ 
(whence, with change of conjugation, F. resilier, 
‘to annul, cancel’), fr. L. resilire , ‘to leap back, 
spring back, rebound’, fr. re- and salire , ‘to 
leap, spring’. See salient and cp. result For the 
change of Latin a (in salire ) to i (in re-stlire) see 
abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
resilience, resiliency, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
resilient, adj., elastic. — Lit. ‘springing back’, fr. 
L. resiliens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of resilire. 
See resile and -ent and cp. consilient, transilienti 
resiliometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
resilience. — A hybrid coined fr. L. resilire and 
Gk. fiiTpov, ‘measure’. See prec. word and 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
resin, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) resine , fr. L. 
resina , fr. Gk. ‘resin of the pine’. Cp. 

L. rasis, ‘a kind of raw pitch’, prob. derived fr. 
Gk. *pam?, which is rel. to ptjtivt). Cp. also 
rosin. 

Derivatives: resinaceous (q.v.), resin-ate, n. 
(ckem.), resin-ate , tr. v., resin-er , n., resin-ic, 
adj., resin-ize, tr. v., resinous (q.v.), resin-y, adj. 
resinaceous, adj., resinous. — L. resindceus, fr. 
resina. See resin and -aceous. 
resini-, combining form meaning ‘resin’. — See 
resin. 

resiniferous, adj., yielding resin. — Compounded 
of resini- and -ferous. 

resinifi cation, n. — F. resinification, fr. resinifier. 

See next word and -ation. 
resinify, 1) tr. v., to convert into resin; 2) intr. v., 
to be converted into resin. — F. resinifier, fr. 
rdsine. See resin and -fy. 

resino-, combining form meaning ‘resinous and’. 
— See resin. 

resinous, adj. — L. resinosus, fr. resina. See resin 
and -ous. 

resipiscence, n., change of mind for the better. — 
L. resipiscentia, fr. resipiscens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of resipiscere , ‘to recover one’s senses’, 
lit. ‘to be wise again’, fr. re- and inchoative of 
saperey ‘to be wise’. See sapient. For the change 
of Latin a (in sapere) to i (in re-sipiscere ) see 
abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
resipiscent, adj. {rare). — L. resipiscens, gen. 
-ends. See prec. word and -ent. 
resist, tr. and intr. v. — ME. resisten , fr. MF. ( = 
F.) resister, fr. L. resist ere, ‘to stand back, re- 
main, withstand, resist’, fr. re- and sistere, ‘to 
cause to stand still, to place; to stand still, 
stand’, from the reduplicated base of stare, ‘to 
stand’. See assist and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: resist, n., resistance (q.v.), resistant 
(q.v.), resist-er, n., resist-ful, adj., resistible 
(q.v.), resist-ive, adj., resistless (q.v.) 
resistance, n. — ME. resist ence, fr. MF. (= F.) 
resistance fr. Late L. resistenda , fr, L. rests tens, 
gen. - ends , pres. part, of resistere. See prec. 
word and -ance. 

resistant, adj. — F. resistant, pres. part, of resis- 
ter. See resist and -ant. 

resistible, adj. — Formed fr. resist with sulf. 
-ible. Cp. F. resistible. 

Derivatives: resisdbil-ity, n., resisdble-ness, n., 
resistibl-y , adv. 

resistless, adj. — Formed fr. resist, v., with suff. 
-less; first used by the English poet and drama- 
tist Christopher Marlowe (1564-93). 
Derivatives: resistless-ly, adv., resistless-ness, n. 
resistor, n., a device used to provide resistance 
(i electr .) — Coined fr. resist and agential suff. -or. 
resoluble, adj. — Late L. resolubilis, ‘resoluble’, 
rel. to L. resolvere (pp. resolutus), ‘to loosen 5 . 
See resolve and cp. soluble, resolvable. 
Derivatives: resolubil-ity , n., resoluble-ness , n. 



resolute, adj. — L. resolutus , pp. of resolvere , ‘to 
loosen, separate’. See resolve and cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: resolute-ly , adv., resolute-ness , n. 
resolution, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) resolution, 
fr. L. resolutidnem , acc. of resoludo, ‘an unbind- 
ing, loosening, separating, making void, resolu- 
tion’, fr. resolutus, pp. of resolvere. See resolve 
and cp. solution. 

Derivatives : resoludon-er, n., resoludon-ist, n. 
resolutory, adj., resolutive. — Late L. resolutdrius 
fr. L. resolutus, pp. of resolvere. See resolute 
and adj. suff. -ory. 

resolutive, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) rdsolutif 
(fem. resolutive), fr. L. resolutus , pp. of resol- 
vere. See resolute and -ive. 
resolve, tr. and intr. v. — L. resolvere , ‘to loosen, 
unfasten, disclose, solve’, fr. re- and solvere. See 
solve and cp. absolve, dissolve. 

Derivatives: resolve , n., resolv-able , adj., resolv- 
able-ness, n., resolv-abil-ity, n., resolv-ed, adj., 
resolv-ed-ly , adv., resolv-ed-ness, n., resolvent 
(q.v.), resolv-er , n. 

resolvent, adj. and n. — L. resolvens, gen. -ent is, 
pres. part, of resolvere. See prec. word and -ent. 
resonance, n. — MF. (= F.) resonance , fr. L. 
resonanda , ‘echo’, fr. resonans, gen. -ands. See 
next word and -ce. 

resonant, adj. — L. resonans, gen. -ands, pres, 
part, of resonare , ‘to resound’, fr. re- and sonare , 
‘to sound’. See sonant and cp. resound. 
Derivatives: resonant , n., resonant-ly, adv. 
resonator, n. — ModL. resonator , fr. L. resonatus, 
pp. of resonare. See prec. word and agential 
suff. -or. 

resorb, tr. v., to absorb again. — L. resorbere, ‘to 
suck back’, fr. re- and sorbere , ‘to suck’. See 
absorb and cp. resorption, 
resorbence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

resorbent, adj. — L. resorbens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of resorbere. See resorb and -ent. 
resorcin, n., resorcinol. — See next word, 
resorcinol, also resorcin, n., a colorless crystalline 
compound C a H 4 (OH) 2 (ckem.) — The word 
resorcin was coined by its discoverers, Hein. 
Hlasiwetz, Bohemian-Austr. chemist (1825-75), 
and Barth in 1864 fr. resin and orcin. The suff. 
-ol (see 1st -ol) was added later to the word in 
allusion to the phenolic nature, 
resorption, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. 

resorptus, pp. of resorbere. See resorb, 
resort, intr. v. — ME. resorten, fr. OF. resordr 
(F. ressortir), ‘to go out, to flee’, fr. re- (see re-) 
and sortir , ‘to go out’. See sortie, 
resort, n. — ME., fr. MF. resort , back formation 
fr. resordr. See prec. word, 
re-sort, tr. v., to sort over again. — Formed fr. 
re- and sort, v. 

resound, intr. and tr. v. — ME. resounen, fr. MF. 
resoner, resonner (F. resonner), fr. L. resonare. 
See resonant. 

Derivatives: resound-er , n., resound-ing , adj., 
resound-ing-ly, adv. 

resource, n. — F. ressource, fr. OF. resource, fr. 
resourdre, ‘to rise again’, fr. L. resurgere, of 
s.m., fr. re- and surgere, ‘to rise’. See source and 
cp. resurge. 

Derivatives: resource-ful , adj., resource-ful-ly , 
adv., resour ce-ful-ness, n., resource-less , adj., 
resource-less-ly, adv., resource-less-ness, n. 
respect, tr. v. — L. respect us, pp. of respicere , ‘to 
look back, look about’, fr. re- and specere, spi- 
cere, ‘to look at’. See species and cp. aspect and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: respect-able, adj., respect abil-ity , 
n., respect-able-ness, n., respect-abl-y , adv., res- 
pect-er, n., respect-ing, prep., respective (q.v.) 
respect, n. — L. respectus , ‘a looking back, look- 
ing about, regard, respect’, fr. respectus, pp. of 
respicere, ‘to look about’. See respect, v., and 
cp. respite, which is a doublet of respect. 
Derivatives : respect-ful , adj. , respect-ful-ly, adv., 
respect-ful-ness , n., respect-less , adj., respect- 
less-ly, adv., 

respective, adj. — Late L. respective (whence 
also F. respecdf ), fr. L. respectus , pp. of re- 
spicere. See respect, v., and -ive. 

Derivatives: respective-ly , adv., respeedve-ness , 

n. 



respirable, adj. — F., fr. respirer. See respire and 
-able. 

Derivatives : respirabil-ity, n., respirable-ness, n. 
respiration, n. — ME. respiracioun, fr. L. respi- 
rdtid, gen. -dnis, ‘breathing, respiration’, fr. 
respirdtus, pp. of respirare. See respire and 
-ation. 

Derivative: respiration-al , adj. 
respirator, n. — Formed with agential suff. -or fr. 

L. respirdtus, pp. of respirare. See respire, 
respiratory, adj., pertaining to, or serving for, 
respiration. — Late L. respirator ius, fr. L. 
respirdtus , pp. of respirare. See next word and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

respire, intr. and tr. v. — ME. respiren, fr. MF. 
(= F.) respirer, fr. L. respirare, ‘to breathe out, 
breathe, recover breath, recover’, fr. re- and 
spirare, ‘to breathe’. See spirit and cp. words 
there referred to. 

respite, n. — ME. respit , fr. OF. respit (F. repit), 
fr. L. respectus, ‘a looking back, looking about, 
regard, respect’. See respect, n. 

Derivative: respite-less, adj. 
respite, tr. v. — ME. respiten , fr. MF. resp iter, fr. 
L. respeetdre, ‘to look eagerly back’, freq. of 
respicere (pp. respectus). See respect, v. 
resplend, intr. v., to shine brightly. — ME. re- 
splenden, fr. L. resplendere, ‘to shine back’, fr. 
re- and splendere, ‘to shine’. See splendent, 
resplendence, resplendency, n. — Late L. resplen- 
dent ia, ‘splendor, resplendence’, fr. L. resplen- 
dens, gen. -ends. See prec. word and -ce, resp. 
-cy. 

resplendent, adj. — L. resplendens, -ent is, pres, 
part, of resplendere, ‘to shine’. See resplend and 
cp. splendent. 

Derivative: resplendent-ly, adv. 
respond, intr. v. — MF. respondre (F. repondre), 
fr. VL. respondere (3rd conjugation), corre- 
sponding to L. respondere (2nd conjugation), ‘to 
promise in return, offer or present in return; to 
answer, reply’, fr. re- and spondere, ‘to promise’ ; 
see sponsion and cp. correspond. Cp. also riposte. 
For a similar change of conjugation cp. summon. 
Derivatives : respond, n., respondence (q.v.), res- 
pondent (q.v,), respond-er, n. 
respondence, respondency, n. — Obsol. F. respon- 
dence, fr. OF. respondre. See prec. word and 
-ce, resp. -cy. 

respondent, adj. and n. — L. respondens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of respondere. See respond and 
-ent and cp. correspondent, 
response, n. — ME. respounse, fr. MF. respons 
or its derivative response (whence F. repons, 
resp., reponse), fr. L, responsum , ‘an answer, 
reply, response’, neut. pp. of respondere. See 
respond. 

responsible, adj. — Obsol. F. (F. responsable ), fr. 
L. responsus, pp. of respondere. See respond and 
-ible. 

Derivatives: responsibility, n., responsible-ness , 
n., responsibl-y, adv. 

responsions, n. pi., the first of the three examina- 
tions to be passed by a candidate for the B.A. 
degree at Oxford University. — ME., fr. L. 
responsio, gen. -dnis, ‘an answer, reply’, fr. 
responsus , pp. of respondere. See respond and 
-ion. 

responsive, adj. — Either fr. MF. (= F.) respon- 
se/ (fem. responsive), or directly fr. Late L. 
responsivus, fr. L. responsus, pp. of respondere . 
See respond and -ive and cp. corresponsive. 
Derivatives: responsive-ly, adv., responsive-ness, 
n. 

responsory, n., liturgical response. — ME., fr. 
Late L. responsoria, ‘responses’, neut. pi. form- 
ed fr. L. responsus, pp. of respondere. See respond 
and subst. suff. -ory. 

res publica, commonwealth. — L. See republic, 
ressala, risala, n., a troop of native cavalry in 
India. — Pers. risala, ‘a troop’, fr. Arab. risala h , 
‘a mission’, fr. arsala (base r-s-l), ‘he sent’. Cp. 
next word. 

ressaldar, risaldar, n., a native commander of a 
ressala. — Hind, risaldar , fr. risala , ‘a troop’ 
(see prec. word), and Pers. suff. -ddr, ‘holder’. 
For the etymology and use of this suff. see 
aumildar and cp. words there referred to. 
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journey, mile’, Goth, rasta, ‘mile’, OHG. rasta , 
MHG. raste , rast, G. Rast, ‘rest, peace’, fr. 
Teut. base *ras-, ‘to rest, remain, dwell’, whence 
also Goth, razn , ON. rann, ‘house’, OE. raesn, 
‘plank; ceiling’, xrn, ‘house’; fr. I.-E. base *ere-, 
*re, ‘to rest’, whence also OE. row, ON. ro , 
MDu. roe, OHG. ruowa (MHG. ruowe , rowe , 
G. Ruhe ), ‘rest’, Avestic air i me, ‘quietly’, Gk. 
epo>7), ‘rest’, epcoetv, ‘to draw back from, rest 
from’, W. araf, ‘quiet, mild, slow’. Cp. the first 
element in ransack and the second element in 
barn and in saltern. 

Derivatives: rest, v. (q.v.), rest-ful , adj., rest - 
ful-ly, adv., rest-ful-ness , n., rest-less , adj., rest- 
less-! y, adv., rest-less-ness , n. 
rest, intr. v., to repose; tr. v., to give rest to. — 
ME. resten , fr. OE. rsestan , restart , rel. to OHG. 
raston , MHG., G. rasten , ‘to rest’, and to OE. 
rej/, ra?$f, ‘rest’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: rest-ed, adj., rest-ing, adj., rest-ing - 
ly, adv. 

rest, intr. v., to remain. — ME. resten, fr. OF. 
(— F.) rester , ‘to remain’, fr. L. restore , ‘to 
stand still, remain’, lit. ‘to stand back’, fr. re- 
and stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. arrest, 
restive, poste restante. 

rest, n., remainder. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) reste , 
back formation fr. rester, ‘to remain’. See prec. 
word. 

rest, n., support for a lance on medieval armor. 
— Aphetic for arrest. 

restate, tr. v., to state again. — Formed fr. re- 
and state , v. See state. 

Derivative : restate-ment , n. 
restaurant, n. — F. — Boulanger opened the 
first restaurant in Paris (Rue des Poulies) in 
1765 and wrote over the entrance the Latin 
words Venite ad me omnes qui stomacho labora- 
tis et ego vos restaurabo (‘Come to me ye all that 
suffer from the stomach and I will restore you’). 
The name restaurant was coined in reference to 
the word restaurabo in the above Latin sentence. 
Formally, F. restaurant is pres. part, of res tou- 
rer, ‘to restore’. See restore and -ant. 
restaurateur, n., the keeper of a restaurant. — F., 
formed fr. Late L. restaurdtorem , acc. of restau- 
rator , ‘restorer’, fr. L. restaur at us, pp. of restau- 
rare, ‘to restore’. Seerestoreand agential suff. -or. 
restiform, adj., ropelike, cordlike (anat.) — Lit. 
‘rope-shaped’, fr. Medical L. restiformis, a word 
coined by H. Ridley fr. L. restis, ‘rope, cord’, 
and forma, ‘form, shape’. L. restis stands for 
*rezgtis and is cogn. with Lith. rezgis, ‘basket, 
wickerwork’, OI. rdjjuh , ‘rope, cord’, and pos- 
sibly also with OE. rise, rysc , ‘rush’. See rush, 
‘aquatic herb’. For the second element see form, 
n. 

restitute, tr. v. — L. restitutus, pp. of restituere, 
‘to restore’, fr. re- and statuere, ‘to set up’. See 
statute. For the change of Latin d (in statuere) 
to 1 (in re-stituere) see abigeat and cp. words 
there referred to. 

restitution, n. — ME., fr. OF, (= F.), fr. L. resti- 
tutionem, acc. of restitutio, ‘restoration’, fr. res- 
titutus, pp. of restituere. See prec. word and 

-ion. 

restitutory, adj., pertaining to restitution. — 
Late L. restitutorius, fr. L. restitutus, pp. of res- 
tituere. See restitute and adj. suff. -ory. 
restive, adj., 1) refusing to go forward; hence 2) 
stubborn, obstinate. — ME. restif \ restife, fr. 
OF. restif (fern, restive ) (whence F. retif, resp. 
re five ), fr. VL. *restivus, fr. L. restore, ‘to stand 
still; to withstand, resist’. See rest, ‘to remain’, 
and -ive. 

Derivatives: restive-ly, adv., restive-ness, n. 
restoration, n. — ME. restauracion , fr. OF. (— 
F.) restauration , fr. Late L. restaurdtionem , acc. 
of restauratio, fr. L. restauratus , pp. of restaura - 
re. See restore and -ation. 

Derivatives: restoration-er , n., restoration-ism, 
n., restoration-ist, n. 

restorative, adj. — ME. restoratif, fr. earlier res- 
taurif fr. MF. (= F.) restauratij (fern, restaura- 
tive), fr. restaurer. See restore and -ive. 
Derivatives: restorative-ly, adv., restorative- 
ness, n. 

restore, tr. v. — ME. restoren, fr. OF. restorer. 



fr. L. restaur are, ‘to restore, repair, rebuild’, 
formed fr. re- and -staurare (found only in 
compounds), which is prob. cogn. with Gk. 
oraupo?, ‘pale, stake, pole’, ON. staurr , of s.m., 
ON. styri, OE. steor, ‘rudder, helm’, steoran, ‘to 
steer, guide’. Accordingly the orig. meaning of 
re staurare prob. was ‘to attach again to a stake, 
to fasten again’. See steer, ‘to direct’, and cp. 
store, v. and n., instauration. 

Derivatives: restor-able, adj., restor-er , n. 
restrain, tr. v., 1) to hold back; 2) to limit, con- 
fine. — ME. restreynen , fr. OF. restraindre , res- 
treindre (F. restreindre ), fr. L. restringere, ‘to 
bind back, tighten’, fr. re- and stringere, ‘to 
draw tight ; to draw, bind or press together’. See 
stringent and cp. restrict. 

Derivatives: restrain-ed , adj., restrain-ed-ly, 
adv., restrain-ed-ness, n., restrain-er, n., res- 
train-ing-ly, adv. 

re-strain, tr. v., to strain again. — Formed fr. re- 
and strain. 

restraint, n. — ME., fr. MF. restrainte, prop, 
fem. pp. of restraindre , used as a noun. See res- 
train. 

restrict, v., to limit, confine. — L. restrictus, pp. 
of restringere. See restrain. 

Derivatives: restrict-ed, adj., restrict-ed-ly , adv., 
restrict-ed-ness, n., restriction (q.v,), restrictive 
(q.v.) 

restriction, n. — ME. restriccioun, fr. Late L. 
restrictidnem, acc. of restricted, fr. L. restrictus, 
pp. of restringere. See prec word and -ion. 
Derivative: restriction-ist, n. 
restrictive, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) restrict'd' 
(fem. restrictive ), fr. L. restrictus, pp. of re- 
stringere. See restrict and -ive. 

Derivatives: restrictive-ly , adv., restrictive- 
ness, n. 

result, intr. v. — ME. resulten , fr. ML. resultare, 
‘to result’, fr. L. resultare , ‘to leap back, spring 
back, rebound’, which stands for *r£-saltdre 
and is freq. of resilire, ‘to leap back, spring 
back, rebound’. See resile and cp. saltant. For 
the change of Latin a (in satire and in its freq. 
saltare) to u (in resultare) see desultory and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: result, n., resultance (q.v.), resul- 
tant (q.v.), result-ful , adj., result-ing-ly, adv., 
result-less, adj. 

resultance, resultancy, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
resultant*, adj., effective. — ML. resultans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of resultare. See result and 
-ant. 

Derivative: resultant, n. 

resume, tr. v., to take up again, begin again; intr. 
v., to begin again. — ME. resumen, fr. MF. ( — 
F.) resumer, fr. L. resumere, ‘to take up again’, 
fr. re- and sumere, ‘to take up’. See assume and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: resum-er, n. 

resume, n., summary. — F., prop. pp. of resumer, 
‘to resume’. See resume. 

resumption, n., act of resuming. — ME. resump- 
cioun, possibly through the medium of MF. ( = 
F.) resumption, fr. L. res&mptio, gen. -onis, ‘a 
taking up again’, fr. resumptus, pp. of resumere. 
See resume and -ion and cp. sumption and words 
there referred to. 

resumptive, adj., resuming. — Formed with suff. 
-ive fr. L. resumptus, pp. of resumere. See resume. 
Derivative: resumptive-ly, adv. 
resupinate, adj., inverted (bot.) — L. resupinatus, 
‘turned back, bent back’, pp. of resuplnare, ‘to 
turn back, bend back’, fr. supinus, ‘backward’. 
See supine and adj. suff. -ate. 
resupination, n., inverted position (bot.) — Form- 
ed with suff. -ion fr. L. resupinatus, pp. of 
resupinare. See prec. word, 
resurge, intr. v., to rise again, revive. — L. resur- 
gere, ‘to rise again’, fr. re- and surgere, ‘to rise’. 
See surge, ‘to rise’, and cp. resource, 
resurgence, n,, revival. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce. 

resurgent, adj., revived, renewed. — L. resurgens, 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of re surgere. See resurge 
and -ent and cp. surgent. 
resurrect, 1) tr. v., to raise from the dead ; 2) intr. 



v., to rise from the dead. — Back formation fr. 
resurrection. The correct form is resurg?, which, 
however, is intransitive only, whereas the verb 
resurrect can be used both as transitive and 
intransitive verb. 

Derivatives: resurrect-or , n., resurrect-ive, adj. 
resurrection, n. — ME. resur(r)ectioun, fr. Late 
L. resurrectionem, acc. of resurrect io, ‘a rising 
again from the dead', fr. resurrect(um), pp. stem 
of resurgere. See resurge and -ion. 

Derivatives: resurrection-al, adj., resurrection- 
ary, adj., resurrection-ize, tr. v. 
resurrectionism, n., body snatching. — Formed 
from prec. word with suff. -ism. 
resurrectionist, n., body snatcher. — Formed fr. 

resurrection with suff. -ist. 
resuscitate, 1) tr. v., to restore to life; 2) intr. v., 
to return to life. — L. resuscitdtus, pp. of resus - 
citare , ‘to rouse again, revive’, fr. re- and susci- 
tdre, ‘to raise up’, which is a compound of sub- 
and citare, ‘to put into quick motion’. See cite. 
Derivatives: resuscitation (q.v.), resuscitat-ive, 
adj., resuscitat-or, n. 

resuscitation, n., the act of resuscitating. — Late 
L. resuscitatio , gen. -onis, fr. L. resuscitdtus, pp. 
of resuscitare. See prec. word and -ion. 
ret, also rate, tr. v., to soak; intr. v., to rot. — 
ME. reten, ‘to soak’, fr. MDu (= Du .) roten, 
‘to ret’, which are rel. to OE. rotian, ‘to rot’. 
See rot. 

retable, n., a shelf behind an altar. — F. retable , 
fr. Sp. retablo , fr. ML. retrotabulum, which is 
compounded of L. retro, backward, back, be- 
hind’, and tabula , ‘table’. See retro- and table, 
retail, n. — ME., fr. MF. retaille, retail (F. re- 
taille), ‘a piece cut off’, fr. OF. retaille , retail, of 
s.m., back formation fr. OF. retaillier (F. re- 
tainer), ‘to cut off’, fr. re- and taillier (F. tailler ), 
‘to cut’. See tailor and cp. detail. 

Derivatives: retail , tr. and intf. v., retail-er, n., 
retail-ment , n. 

retain, tr. v. — ME. reteinen, retainen , fr. MF.(= 
F.) retenir , fr. OF., fr. VL. *re-tenire, for L. 
retinere , ‘to hold back, retain’, which is formed 
fr. re- and tenere, ‘to hold, keep’. See tenable, 
and cp. retention, retinaculum, retinue, rein. Cp. 
also abstain and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: re tain-able, adj., retain-er , n., re- 
tain- ment, n. 

retainer, n., the act of a client by which he retains 
the services of a lawyer (law). — ME. reteiner, 
fr. MF. retenir, fr. OF., ‘to retain’, infin. used as 
a noun; see retain. For the subst. use of infini- 
tives in law terms cp. attainder and words there 
referred to. 

retaliate, tr. and intr. v., to return like for like, 
repay. — L. retaliatus, pp. of retaliare, ‘to re- 
taliate’, fr. re- and tails, ‘such’. See talion and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: retaliat-ion, n., retaliat-ioh-ist, n., 
retaliat-ive, adj., retaliat-or , n., retaliat-ory, adj. 
retama, n., genista. — ModL., fr. Sp. retama , fr. 
Arab. ratama h , in vulgar pronunciation retama , 
‘a shrub of the genus Genista’, nomen unitatis 
(= noun of individuality), fr. rdtam, ‘the genus 
Genista, the broom.plant’, which is rel. to Heb. 
rdthem , Aram. (Targum) rathma, rithmd, 
‘broom plant’. 

retard, v. — Either fr. F. retarder or directly fr. 
L. retarddre, ‘to keep back, hinder, delay’, fr. 
re- and tar dare, ‘to make slow, hinder’, fr. tar- 
dus, ‘slow’. See tardy and cp. ritardando. 
Derivatives: retard, n. (q.v.), retard-ation, n., 
retard-ative , adj., retard-at-ory, adj., retard-er , 
n., retard-ment, n, 

retard, n. — F., back formation fr. retarder. See 

retard, v. 

retch, intr. v., to make an effort to vomit. — ME. 
*rechen, fr. OE. hrsecan, ‘to clear the throat, 
spit’, rel. to OE. hrdca, ‘expectoration, spittle’, 
ON. hraki , ‘spittle’, OHG. rahhison, ‘to clear 
one’s throat’, and cogn. with Lith. kregeti, ‘to 
grunt’, krogiu, ‘I rattle’. 

Derivative: retch, n. 

rete, n., network (anat.) — L. rete, ‘net’. See re- 

tiary. 

retene, n., a hydrocarbon, C 18 H 18 (chem.) — Form- 
ed fr. Gk. p7]T(fv7)), ‘resin’ (see resin), with 
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suff. -ene. 

retention, n. — ME. retencioun , fr. L. retent id, 
gen. -onis, ‘a holding back, retention’, fr. reten - 
tus, pp. of retinere. See retain and -ion. 
retentive, adj. — ME. retentif, \ retentive , fr. MF. 
retentif (fem. retentive ), fr. ML. retentivus , fr. L. 
retentus , pp. of retinere, ‘to hold back’. See re- 
tain and -ive. 

Derivatives: retentive-ly , adv., retentive-ness , 
n. 

retiarius, n., a gladiator who tried to throw a net 
over his adversary ( Roman antiq .) — L. retiarius , 
lit. ‘a net-fighter’, fr. rete, ‘net’. See next word, 
retiary, adj., constructing a net (said of spiders). 
— L. retiarius , ‘a net-fighter’ (see prec. word), 
fr. rete, ‘net, bag’, which is cogn. with Lith. 
retis, ‘bast sieve’ ; possibly rel. to L. rdrus, ‘thin, 
loose’. See rare, ‘thin’, and cp. reticulun. Cp. 
also reseau. For the ending see adj. suff. -ary. 
Derivative: retiary , n., a retiary spider, 
reticence, n. — F. reticene , fr. L. reticentia , ‘si- 
lence’, fr. reticens , gen. - entis . See next word 
and -ce. 

reticent, adj., inclined to keep silent. — L. reti- 
cens, gen. - entis , pres. part, of reticere, ‘to be 
silent’, fr. re- and tacere , ‘to be silent’; see tace. 
For the change of Latin d (in t&cere ) to l (in re- 
ticere) see abigeat and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending see suff. -ent. 

Derivative: reticent-ly , adv. 
reticle, n., network of fine threads on the object 
glass of an optical instrument. — L. reticulum , 
‘a small net’. See reticulum, 
reticular, adj., netlike. — ModL. reticularis, fr. 

L. reticulum. See reticulum and adj. suff. -ar. 
reticulate, adj., having the form of a network. — 
L. reticula tus, ‘netlike’, fr. reticulum, ‘a small 
net’. See reticulum and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivative: reticulate-ly, adv. 
reticulate, tr. v., to divide in a network. — L. 
reticulatus. See reticulate, adj. 

Derivatives: reticulat-ed , adj., reticulat-ion, n. 
reticule, n., a small bag carried by women. — F. 
reticule, fr. L. reticulum , ‘a small bag’, dimin. 
of rete, ‘bag’. See retiary, adj., and -cule. 
reticulose, adj., forming a network. — Formed 
fr. L. reticulum (see next word) with adj. suff. 
-ose. 

reticulum, n., 1) network; 2) the second stomach 
of a ruminant (so called in allusion to the folds 
of the mucous membrane). — L. reticulum , *a 
small net’. See reticule. 

retiform, adj., having the form of a network. — 
ModL. retiformis , compounded of L. retis, ‘net’, 
and forma, ‘form, shape’. See retiary and form, 
n. 

retina, n., the sensitive membrane at the back of 
the eyeball ( anat .) — Medical L. retina, coined 
by the translator Gerard of Cremona (11147- 
1187) fr. L. rete, ‘net’ (see retiary), as a loan 
translation of Hebrew resheth , ‘net’, used in 
Medieval Hebrew to denote the retina. See 
Joseph Hyrtl, Das Arabische und Hebraische in 
der Anatomie, p. 58, and his Onomatologia 
^\natomica, pp. 452-55. 

Derivative: retin-al, adj. 

retinaculum, n., a retaining band (anat., bot. and 
entomol .) — L. retinaculum , ‘a holdfast, band, 
tether’, prop, ‘that which holds back or binds’, 
fr. retinere. See retain. 

Derivatives: retinacul-ar, retinacul-ate , adjs. 
retinitis, n., inflammation of the retina ( med .) — 
A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. Medical L. 
retina (fr. L. rete) and Gk. suff. -itk;. See retina 
and -itis. 

retinue, n. — ME. retenue,dr. MF. retenue, prop, 
fem. pp. of retenir , ‘to retain, hold back’, used 
as a noun ; see retain. For the mode of formation 
cp. continue, detinue. 

retire, intr. and tr. v. — MF. (= F.) retirer, ‘to 
withdraw (something)’, se retirer , ‘to withdraw, 
retire’, fr. re- (see re-) and tirer , ‘to pull, draw’. 
See tire, ‘to puli’. 

Derivatives: retire, n., retir-ed, adj., retir-ed- 
ness, n., retir-ed-ly, adv., retire-ment , n., retir-er, 
n., retir-ing , adj., retir-ing-ly, adv., rCtir-ing- 
ness , n. 

retort, tr. v., to reply sharply to; intr. v., to make 



a sharp reply. — L. re tor tus, pp. of retorquere, 
‘to twist back, turn back’, fr. re- and torquere, 
‘to twist’. See torque and cp. retort, a vessel of 
glass. Cp. also contort, distort, extort. 
Derivatives : retort , n., a sharp reply, retort-able , 
adj., retort-ed , adj., retort-er, n., retortion (q.v.), 
retort-ive, adj. 

retort, n., a vessel of glass used in chemistry. — 
MF. ( = F.) retorte, fr. ML. retorta , ‘a vessel 
with a bent neck’, prop, ‘anything bent’, fr. L. 
retorta , fem pp. of L. retorquere. See retort, v. 
retortion, n. — ML. retort id, gen. -onis, fr. L. re- 
tortus , pp. of retorquere. See retort, v., and -ion. 
retouch, tr. v., to touch up, modify. — F. re- 
toucher, fr. MF., fr. re- (see re-) and toucher, 
‘to touch’. See touch. 

Derivatives: retouch-er , n., retouch-ing, n. 
retrace, tr. v., to go over again. — F. re tracer, ‘to 
trace again, retrace’, fr. MF. re trader, fr. re- 
(see re-) and trader , ‘to trace’. See trace, v. 
retract, tr. and intr. v., to draw back, draw in. — 
L. retradus , pp. of retrahere ‘to draw back’, fr. 
re- and trahere, ‘to pull, draw’. See re- and 
tract, ‘region’ and cp. retreat. Cp. also attract 
and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: retract-able, adj., retract-iie, adj., 
retract-il-ity, n., retraction (q.v.), retract-ive , 
adj., retract-or , n. 

retract, tr. v., to withdraw, recant, revoke. — L. 
retractare, ‘to handle again, reconsider; to 
refuse’, freq. of retrahere, ‘to draw back, draw 
again’. See prec. word. 

retractation, n., retraction. — L. retractatio, gen. 
-onis, fr. retractdtus, pp. of retractare. See re- 
tract, ‘to withdraw’, and -ation. 
retraction, n. — ME. retraccioun , fr. MF. (= F.) 
retraction, fr. L. retractionem, acc. of retractio, 
‘a drawing back, hesitation, refusal’, fr. retrac- 
es, pp. of retrahere. See retract, ‘to draw back’, 
and -ion. 

retral, adj., backward. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. retro, ‘at the back, backward’. See re- 
tro-. 

retread, tr. v., to put a new tread (on the tire of 
an automobile, etc.) — Formed fr. re- and 
tread, n. See tread. 

re-tread, tr. v., to tread again. — Formed fr. re- 
and tread. Cp. prec. word, 
retreat, n. — Late ME., fr. MF. retret, a var. of 
retrait, retraite (F. retraite), prop, pp, of retraire, 
‘to withdraw’, fr. L. retrahere. See retract, ‘to 
draw back’. 

Derivatives: retreat, intr. and tr. v., retreat-er, 
n., retreat-ing, adj., retreat-ing-ness , n. 
retrench, tr. and intr. v. — Obsol. F. retrencher 
(F. retrancher), ‘to cut off’, fr. MF. retrenchier, 
fr. re- (see re-) and trenchier , ‘to cut’. See 
trench, v. 

Derivative: retrench-ment, n. 
retribution, n., recompense; reward or punish- 
ment. — ME. retribucioun, fr. OF. retribution 
(F. retribution), fr. L. retributionem, acc. of re- 
tributio, fr. retributus, pp. of retribuere, ‘to re- 
pay, restore’, fr. re- and tribuere, ‘to assign, allot, 
bestow, give, grant’. See tribute and -ion. The 
word retribution was introduced into English by 
the English religious reformer John Wycliffe 
(1320 7-84). 

retributive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
retributus , pp. of retribuere. See prec. word. 
Derivative: retributive-ly , adv. 
retributory, adj., retributive. — Formed with suff. 
-ory fr. L. retributus , pp. of retribuere. See retri- 
bute. 

Derivative: retributive-ly , adv. 
retrieve, tr. and intr. v. — ME. retreven, retriven, 
fr. OF. retrover , retrouver (F. retrouver), ‘to 
find again’, fr. re- (see re-) and trover, trouver, 
‘to compose verses; to invent; to find’ (whence 
F. trouver, ‘to find’). See trover and cp. contrive. 
Derivatives: retrieve, n., retriev-able, adj., re- 
trie v-al, n., retreiv-er , n. 

retro-, pref. meaning 1) ‘backward’, as in retro- 
act; 2) ‘behind’, as in retrocardiac. — L. retro , 
formed fr. re-, ‘back’ (see re-). L. retro stands to 
re- as intro , ‘in, within’, to in, ‘in’, and as citro, 
‘hither’, stands to cis , ‘on this side’. Cp. reredos. 
Cp. also arrear, darrein and the first word in 



dernier ressort. 

retroact, intr. v. — L. retroactus , pp. of retrda - 
gere, ‘to drive back, turn back’, fr. retro- and 
agere , ‘to set in motion, drive, lead; to do, act’. 
See act. 

retroaction, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. 
retroactus *, pp. of retroagere. See prec. word, 
retroactive, adj. — F. retroact if (fem. retroactive), 
fr. L. retroactus, pp. of retroagere. See retroact 
and -ive. 

Derivatives: retroactive-ly , adv., retroactiv-ity , 
n. 

retrocede, intr. v., to go back, recede. — L. re- 
trocedere, ‘to go back or backward, to retire, 
recede’, fr. retro- and cedere , ‘to go’. See cede. 
Derivatives: retroced-ent, adj., retroced-ence, n. 
retrocede, tr. v., to give back (territory). — F. 
retroceder , fr. retro-, ‘back’ (fr. L. retro), and 
ceder, ‘to cede’. See retro- and cede and cp. prec. 
word. 

retrocession, n., a going back. — Late L. retra- 
ce ssid, gen, -om'j, *a going back or backward’, 
fr. L. retrocess-(um), pp. stem of retrocedere. 
See retrocede, ‘to go back’, and -ion. 
retrocession, n., the act of giving bacjc or re- 
storing. — See retrocede, ‘to give back’, and -ion. 
retrocessive, adj., tending to move backward. — 
Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. retrocess-(um), pp. 
stem of retrocedere. See retrocede, ‘to go back’, 
retrochoir, n., space in a church behind the choir. 
— Formed fr. retro- and choir on analogy of 
ML. retrochorus. 

retroflected, adj., bent or turned backward. — 
Formed with suff. -ed fr. L. retroflectere , ‘to 
bend back’, fr. retro- and flectere, ‘to bend’. See 
flex and cp. reflect. 

retroflex, adj., retroflected. — L. retrofiexus , pp. 
of retroflectere. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: retroflex-ed, adj., retroflex-ion, n. 
retrograde, adj., 1) moving backward; 2) deterio- 
rating. — ME., fr. L. retrogradus, ‘going back 
or backward’, fr. retrograde, ‘to go back or 
backward’, fr. retro- and grade, ‘to step, walk, 
go’. See grade. 

retrograde, intr. v., 1) to move backward; 2) to 
deteriorate. — L. retrograde . See prec. word, 
retrogress, intr. v., 1) to move backward; 2) to 
deteriorate. — L. retrogressus , pp. of retrdgradi. 
See retrograde, adj., and cp. congress and words 
there referred to. 

retrogression, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. 
retrogressus , pp. of retrdgradi (see retrogress); 
introduced into English by the English physi- 
cian and author Sir Thomas Browne (1605-82). 
retrogressive, adj., tending to move backward; 
retrograde. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. re- 
trogressus, pp. of retrdgradi. See retrogress and 
-ive. 

Derivative: retrogressive-ly, adv. 
retrorse, adj., turned backward. — L. retrorsus, 
contraction of retroversus, ‘turned backward’, 
fr. retro- and versus , pp. of vertere, ‘to turn’. See 
version and cp. retroverse. Cp. also extrorse, in- 
trorse. Cp. also prose, which is the antonym of 
retrorse. 

Derivative: retrorse-ly , adv. 
retrospect, n. — L. *retrdspectus , fr. retrdspect - 
(um), pp. stem of retrospicere, ‘to look back’, fr. 
retro- and specere , spicere , ‘to look’. See species. 
Derivatives: retrospect, intr. and tr. v., retro- 
spect-ion, n., retrospect-ive , adj. and n., retro- 
spect-ive-ly , adv., retrospect-iveness, n. 
retrousse, adj., turned up (said of a nose). — F., 
pp. of retrousser , ‘to turn up’, fr. re- (see re-) 
and trousser, ‘to pack, bind’. See truss, 
retroverse, adj., turned backward. — L. retrdver- 
sus, ‘turned backward’. See retrorse. 
retroversion, n., a turning backward. — Formed 
with suff. -ion fr. L. retroversus. See prec. word, 
retrovert, tr. v., to turn backward. — Formed fr. 

retro- and L. vertere, ‘to turn’. See version, 
retrude, tr. v., to thrust back. — L. retrudere, ‘to 
thrust back’, fr. re- and trudere, ‘to thrust’, fr. 
I.-E. base *treud~, Ho press, push’, whpnce also 
Goth, us-priutan , Ho vex’, OE. preotan , Ho 
weary, vex, annoy’. See threat and cp. thrust. 
Cp. also intrude and words there referred to. 
retrusion, n., the action of thrusting back. — 
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Formed with suff. -ion fr. L. retrusus, pp. of re- 
triidere. See prec. word. 

rettery, n., a place for retting flax. — Formed fr. 
ret with suff. -ery. 

rettling, n., process of retting flax. — Formed fr. 
ret with -big, suff. forming verbal nouns. 

retund, tr. v., to beat back (obsol.) — L. retun- 
dere , ‘to beat back’, fr. re- and tundere, ‘to beat’. 
See tund. 

return, intr. and tr. v. — ME. retornen, returnen, 
retournen, fr. OF. retorner, retourner (F. re- 
tourrier ), fr. re- and torner, tourner (F. tourner ), 
‘to turn’, fr. L. tornare , ‘to turn in a lathe’. See 
re- and turn. 

Derivatives: return-able, adj., return-ed , adj., 
return-er , n. 

return, n. — ME. retorn , fr. retornen , ‘to return’. 
See return, v. 

Derivative: return-less , adj. 

retuse, adj., having a rounded end with small 
notch (said esp. of leaves). — L. retiisus , pp. of 
r^tundere, ‘to beat back’. See retund. 

retzian, n., a basic arsenate of manganese, cal- 
cium and yttrium metals (mineral.) — Named 
after the Swedish naturalist Anders Johan Ret- 
zius (1742-1821). For the ending see suff. -an. 

Reuben, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, a) the eldest 
son of Jacob; b) the tribe descended from him. 
— Gk. Poupifjv, fr. Heb. R^'ubhen, prob. mean- 
ing lit. ‘behold a son’, fr. r e 'u, imper. of ra'd h , 
‘he saw’, and ben , ‘a son’; cp. Babylonian Tal- 
mud, tractate Berakhoth, 7b. — Heb. is 
rel. to Arab, ra'a, Ethiop. rd'a, ‘he saw’, Aram. 
rew, rewa, ‘appearance’. For the etymology of 
ben , ‘son’, see ben. 

reunion, n. — Formed fr. re- and union. Cp. F. 
reunion. 

Derivatives: reunion-ism, n., reunion-ist, n,, 
reunion-ist-ic , adj. 

reunite, tr. and intr. v. — ML. reunitus, pp. of 
reunire, fr. re- and L. unire, ‘to make one, join’. 
See unite. 

Derivatives : reunit-able, adj. f reunit-ion, n. 

reus, n., masc., rea, fern., a defendant. — L. reus, 
resp. rea, ‘defendant’, rel. to res , ‘thing, object, 
matter, affair, circumstance’. See real, adj., and 
cp. reatus. 

revalescence, n., convalescence. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce. 

revalescent, adj., convalescent. — L. revalescens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of revalescere, ‘to grow 
well again, to recover’, fr. re- and valescere , ‘to 
grow strong’, inchoative of valere, ‘to be well, 
be strong’. See valiant and -escent and cp. vale, 
interj. 

revanche, n., revenge. — F., fr. MF. revenche, re- 
vanche, back formation fr. revenchier, ‘to re- 
venge’. See revenge, v. 

reveal, tr. v. — ME. revelen, fr. MF. reveler (F. 
reveler), fr. OF., fr. L. revelare, ‘to uncover, 
disclose’, lit. ‘to draw back the veil’, fr. re- and 
velum, ‘a veil’. See veil and cp. revelation. 
Derivatives : reveal, n., reveal-er, n., reveal-ment, 
n. 

reveille, n., signal on a drum or a bugle at sun- 
rise. — F. reveillez(-vous), ‘wake up’, imper. of 
(.re) reveiller , ‘to wake up’, fr. MF. reveiller, ‘to 
awake, rouse’, fr. re- (see re-) and eveiller , fr. 
OF. esveillier , fr. VL. *exvigildre, fr. 1st ex- and 
L. vigilare, ‘to watch’. See vigil. 

revel, intr. v., to feast in noisy manner. — ME. 
revelen , fr. OF. reveler, ‘to rebel, revolt, make 
an uproar’, fr. L. rebelldre , ‘to wage war again, 
revolt'. See rebel. 

Derivatives: revel(l)-er, n., revel-ment, n., revel- 
ry, n. 

revel, n., a noisy feast. — ME., fr. OF. revel, ‘re- 
bellion, revolt’, back formation fr. reveler. See 
revel, v. 

revelation, n. — ME. revelacioun , fr. MF. reve- 
lation (F. revelation), fr. Eccles. L. revelationem, 
acc. of revelatio, ‘an uncovering; revelation’, fr. 
L. re veldt us, pp. of revelare. See reveal and 
-ation. 

Derivatives : reveladon-al, adj., revelation-er , n., 
revelation-ist, n. 

revenant, n., 1) a person returning after a long 
absence; 2) a ghost. — F., prop. pres. part, of 



revenir, ‘to come back’, used as a noun, fr. L. 
revenire, fr. re- and venire, ‘to come’. See venue, 
‘arrival’, and -ant, and cp, revenue, 
revenge, tr. and intr. v. — ME. revengen, fr. MF. 
revengier, revenchier (F. revancher), fr. OF., fr. 
re- (see re-) and vengier , venchier , ‘to take ven- 
geance’; fr. L. vindicare, ‘to lay claim to, avenge, 
punish’. See vindicate and cp. revanche. Cp. also 
vengeance, avenge. 

Derivative: reveng-er, n. 

revenge, n. — MF. revenge, back formation fr. 
revengier. See revenge, v. 

Derivatives: revenge-ful, adj., revenge-ful-ly , 
adv., revenge-ful- ness n. 
revenue, n. — ME., fr. MF. revenue, prop. fem. 
of revenu (whence F. revenu, ‘revenue’), pp. of 
revenir, ‘to come back, return’. See revenant. 
reverberant, adj., reverberating. — L. reverberans, 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of reverberdre. See next 
word and -ant. 

reverberate, tr. v., to throw back; to cause to re- 
echo; intr. v., to re-echo. — L. reverberatus, pp. 
of reverberdre, ‘to strike back, repel, cause to 
rebound’, fr. re- and verberdre, ‘to beat’, fr. ver- 
bera (pi.) ‘rods, lashes, strokes’, which is rel. to 
L. verbena , usually pi. verbenae, ‘leaves and 
branches of laurel’. See vervain and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: reverberat-ing, adj., reverberation 
(q.v.), reverberat-ive , adj., reverberat-or, n., re- 
verberat-ory, adj. 

reverberation, n. — ME. reverberacioun, fr. MF. 
(= F.) reverberation , fr. Late L. reverberatio- 
nem , acc. of reverberdtid, fr. L. reverberatus, pp. 
of reverberdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
revere, tr. v. — Either fr. F. rtvtrer, or directly fr. 
L. revereri , ‘to stand in awe of respect, revere’, 
fr. re- and vereri , ‘to observe with awe, fear, re- 
vere’, fr. I.-E. base *wer-, ‘to be or become 
aware of’, whence also OE. wter, ‘aware, cau- 
tious’. See ware, ‘alert’, and cp. verecund. 
reverence, n. — ME., either fr. OF. reverence, or 
directly fr. L. reverentia , ‘awe, respect’, fr. re- 
verens, gen. -ends. See reverent and -ce. 
Derivative: reverence , tr. v. 
reverend, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) reverend, 
fr. L. revererendus, ‘to be revered, inspiring 
awe’, gerundive of revereri, ‘to revere’, see re- 
vere, For other Latin gerundives or their deriva- 
tives used in English cp. agenda and words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: reverend , n. 

reverent, adj. — Late ME., fr. L. reverens , gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of revereri. See revere and -ent. 
Derivative: reverent-ly, adv. 
reverential, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. reverentia. See reverence. 

Derivative: reverendal-ly, adv. 
reverie, n., musing, daydreaming. — F. river ie, 
‘musing, dreaming’, fr. river, ‘to muse, dream’, 
fr. OF. resver , ‘to rave’. See rave, ‘to speak as in 
delirium’, and -ery. 

revers, n., part of a garment turned back; lapel. 

— F., fr. OF., fr. L. reversus, ‘turned back’. See 
reverse. 

reversal, n., act of reversing; state of being re- 
versed. — See reverse, v., and -al, suff. forming 
verbal nouns. 

reverse, adj., turned backward; opposite. — ME. 
revers, fr. OF. revers, fr. L. reversus, pp. of re- 
vertere. See revert. 

Derivative: reverse-ly , adv. 
reverse, n., the opposite of something. — ME. re- 
vers, fr. OF. revers. See reverse, adj. 
reverse, tr. v., to turn in an opposite direction; 
intr. v., to move along in an opposite direction. 

— ME. reversen, fr. MF. (= F.) reverser , fr. 
Late L. reversdre, ‘to turn round’, fr. re- and L. 
versdre , freq. of vertere (pp. versus), ‘to turn’. 
See version. 

Derivative: revers-er, n. 

reversible, adj. — Formed fr. reverse, v., with suff. 
-ible. 

Derivatives: reversibil-ity , n., reversible-ness, n., 
reversibl-y, adv. 

reversion, n. — ME., fr. MF. reversion (F. rever- 
sion), fr. L. reversionem , acc. of reversio , ‘a turn- 
ing back’, fr. reversus, pp, of revertere. See next 



word and -ion. 

Derivatives: reversion-al, adj., reversion-al-ly , 
adv., reversion-ary, adj., reversion-er, n. 
revert, intr. and tr. v. — ME. reverten, fr. MF. 
reverdr, fr. OF., fr. VL. *revertire, which cor- 
responds to L. revertere, ‘to turn back’, fr. re- 
and vertere (pp. versus), ‘to turn’. See version 
and cp. reverse, adj. and v. Cp. also a rovescio. 
Derivatives: revert, n., revert-ed, revert-er, n., 
re vert -ible, adj. 

revest, tr. v., to vest again, reinvest; intr. v., to 
become vested again. — ME. revesten, fr. OF. 
revestir (F. revetir), fr. Late L. r eve stir e, ‘to 
clothe again’, fr. re- and L. vestire, ‘to clothe’. 
See vest and cp. revet. 

revet, tr. v., to face with a layer of stone, brick, 
etc. — F. revitir. See prec. word. 

Derivative: revet-ment , n. 
review, n. — MF. reveue (F. revue), fem. of MF. 
reveu (F. revu), pp. of OF. and MF. reveoir (F. 
revoir), ‘to see again’, fr. L. revidere, of s.m., fr. 
re- and videre, ‘to see’. See vision and cp. revue, 
which is a doublet of review. Cp. also revise, 
review, tr. and intr. v. — Partly fr. re- and view, 
partly fr. review, n. 

Derivatives: review-able, adj., review-abil-ity, n., 
review-al , n., review-er, n. 
revile, tr. v., to abuse; intr. v., to speak abusively. 
— ME. re vilen , fr. OF. re viler, ‘to regard as 
vile’, fr. re- (see re-) and viler, ‘to treat as vile’, 
fr. vil, ‘vile, base, mean’. See vile. 

Derivatives: revile- ment, n., revil-er, n., revil- 
ing, adj., revil-ing-ly, adv, 
revise, tr. v. — MF. ( — F.) riviser, fr. L. revisere, 
‘to come back again and see, revisit’, freq. of 
revidere (pp. re vis us), ‘to see again’, fr. re- and 
videre (pp. visus), ‘to see’. See vision and cp. 
review. 

Derivatives: revis-able , adj., revise , n., revis- 
er, n., revis-or, n., revis-orv. adi. 
revision, n. — F. revision, fr. Late L. revisionem , 
acc. of revisio, ‘a seeing again’, fr. L. re visus, pp. 
of revidere . See revise and -ion. 

Derivatives: revision-al, revision-ary , adjs., re- 
vision-ism, n., revision-ist, n. 
revisit, tr. v., to visit again. — F. re visiter, fr. re- 
(see re-) and visiter , ‘to visit’. See visit, v. 
Derivatives : revisit-ant, adj. and n., revisit-adon, 
n. 

revitalize, tr. v., to revive. — Formed fr. re- and 
vitalize. 

Derivative: revitaliz-ation , n. 
revive, intr. and tr. v. — ME. reviven, fr. MF. 
(= F.) revivre, fr. L. revivere, ‘to live again’, fr. 
re- and vivere, ‘to live’. See vital. 

Derivatives: reviv-able, adj., reviv-abil-ity, n., 
reviv-abl-y, adv., reviv-al , n., reviv-al-ism, n. t 
reviv-al-ist, n., reviv-er, n. 
revivification, n. — Late L. revivificado, gen. - onis , 
fr. revivifiedtus; pp. of revivificare. See next word 
and -ation. 

revivify, tr. v. — F. revivifier, fr. Late L. revivifi- 
edre, ‘to restore to life’, fr. re- and vivifiedre . See 
vivify. 

reviviscence, n., revival. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce. 

reviviscent, adj., tending to revive. — L. revivi- 
scens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of reviviscere , ‘to 
come to life again, revive’, fr. re- and viviscere, 
‘to become alive’, inchoative of vivere, ‘to live’. 
See vital and -escent. 

revocable, adj. — F. revocable, fr. L. revoedbilis , 
‘that may be revoked’, fr. revoedre. See revoke 
and -able. 

Derivatives: revocabil-ity, n., revocable-ness, n., 
revocabl-y , adv. 

revocation, n. — ME. revocacioun, fr. MF. (= F.) 
revocation , fr. L. revoedddnem , acc. of revoed - 
do, *a calling back, recalling’, fr. revocatus, pp. 
of revoedre. See revoke and -ation. 
revocatory, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. revocatorius, 
‘for calling back’, fr. L. revocatus, pp. of revo- 
edre. See revoke and adj. suff. -ory. 
revoke, tr. and intr. v. — ME. revoken, fr. MF. 
revoquer , fr. L. revoedre , ‘to call back, recall, re- 
voke’, fr. re- and voedre, ‘to call’, which is rel. to 
vox, gen. vdcis, ‘voice, sound, tone, call’. See 
voice. 
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Derivatives: revoke , n., revok-er, n. 
revolt, n. — MF. (= F,) revoke, back formation 
fr. re vo l ter. See revolt, v. 
revolt, intr. and tr. v. — MF. (= F.) revolter , fr. 
It. rivoltare, fr. VL. *revolutdre, freq. of L. re- 
volver e (pp. revolutus ), ‘to roll back, revolve’. 
See revolve. 

Derivatives: revolt-ed, adj., revolt-ihg , adj., re- 
volt-ing-ly, adv. 

revolute, adj., rolled backward at the margins 
C bot . and zool.) — L. revolutus , pp. of revolvere. 
See revolt, v. 

revolution, n. — ME. revolucioun, fr. OF. revo- 
lucion (F. revolution), fr. Late L. revolutionem 
acc. of revolutio , ‘return, revolution of the stars’, 
ff. L. revolutus, pp. of revolvere. See next word 
and -ion. 

Derivatives: revolution , tr. v., revolution-al , re- 
volution-ary, adjs., revolution-ari-ly, adv., re- 
volution-er, n., revolution-ism, n., revolution-ist , 
n., revolution-ize, tr. and intr. v., revolution-iz- 
er, n. 

revolve, intr. and tr. v. — ME. revolven, fr. L. re- 
volvere, ‘to roll back, revolve’, fr. re- and volvere , 
‘to turn, roll’. See volute and cp. revolute, re- 
volution, revolver. 

Derivatives: revolv-ing , adj., revolv-ing-ly, adv. 
revolver, n. — Formed fr. revolve with agential 
suff. -er; coined by the American Samuel Colt 
(1814-62), its inventor. 

revue, n., a kind of musical show. — F., prop, 
fem. pp. of revoir, ‘to see again’, used as a noun. 
See review. 

revulsion, n., disgust. — L. revulsid , gen. - dnis , ‘a 
tearing off’, fr. revulsus , pp. of revellere , fr. re- 
and vellere, ‘to pluck, tear’. See vellicate and 
-ion and cp. convulse, evulsion, vulsellum. 
revulsive, adj., peTiaining to, or causing, revul- 
sion. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. revulsus , 
pp. of revellere . See prec. word. 

Derivatives: revulsive , n., revulsive-ly , adv. 
reward, tr. v. — ME. re war den, fr. ONF. re- 
warder, ‘to regard ; to reward’, corresponding to 
OF. reguar der , regarder (F. regarder ), ‘to look 
at, regard’, fr. re- (see re-) and ONF. warder, 
resp. OF. guarder , ‘to watch over’. See ward, v., 
and cp. guard, regard. 

Derivatives: reward-er, n., reward-ing , adj., re- 
war d-ing-ly, adv., reward-less, adj. 
reward, n. — ME., fr. ONF. reward , back forma- 
tion fr. rewarder. Cp. OF. reguard, regard (F. 
regard) and see reward, v. 
reword, tr. v., to express in other words. — Form- 
ed fr. re- and word. 

rewrite, v., to write again. — Formed fr. re- and 
write. 

rex, n., king. — L. rex, gen. regis, ‘ruler, king’, 
rel. to regere , ‘to keep straight, guide, lead, rule’, 
reglna, ‘queen’, and cogn. with OI. raj,- rajan-, 
‘king’, OIr. ri, gen. rig, ‘king’, fr. I.-E. base 
*reg-, ‘to stretch, straighten ; straight, right ; to 
lead, direct, rule, reign’. See regent, adj., and cp. 
raj, rajah, ranee, regal, regulus, royal, and the 
second element in viceroy. 

Reynard, n., proper name of the fox in the epic 
Roman de Renart. — OF. renart, renard (F, re- 
nard), ‘fox’, fr. Renart, PN., fr. OHG. Reginhart 
(G. Reinhart), lit. ‘skilful in counsel’. The first 
element in OHG. Reginhart is rel. to Goth, ra- 
gtn, ‘counsel’, rahnjan , ‘to count, reckon’, OE. 

( ge)recenian , ‘to explain’, recen, ricen , ‘ready, 
quick’ ; see reckon and cp. words there referred 
to. For the second element in OHG. Reginhart 
see hard. Cp. G. Reineke, ‘Reynard’. 

Reynold, masc. PN. — OF. Reinald, Rainault, Re- 
naut (F. Renaut), fr. OHG. Reginald, Raginald 
(G. Reinwald). The first element is rel. to Goth. 
ragin , ‘counsel’ ; see prec. word. The second ele- 
ment is rel. to OE. (ge) weald, ‘power, strength’, 
wealdan, ‘to rule’, and cogn. with L. valere, ‘to 
be strong, be well’. See valiant and cp. Reginald, 
rezbanyite, n., a lead sulfobismuthite (mineral.) 
— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Rezbanya, 
name of a village in Rumania (formerly Hun- 
gary), a Hungarian word lit. meaning ‘copper 
mine’. 

rhabdo-, before a vowel rhabd-, combining form 
meaning ‘rod’. — Gk. p*(38o-, fr. £«pSo<;, Tod, 



twig, stick’, which is rel. to (Sajjivos, ‘a pricky 
shrub; the buckthorn’, fanic,, ‘rod’, and cogn. 
with Lith. virbas, ‘twig, branch, scion, rod’, L. 
verbera (pi.), Tods, lashes, strokes’, verbena, 
usually pi. verbenae, ‘leaves and branches of 
laurel’. See vervain and cp. words there referred 
to. 

rhabdomancy, n., divination by means of a rod. 

— Gk. £a(38op.ocvTela, compounded of (Sd^Soc;, 
‘a rod’, and fxavTcca, ‘oracle, divination’. See 
rhabdo- and -mancy. 

rhachis, n. — See rachis. 
rhachitis, n. — See rachitis. 

Rhadamantine, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
Rhadamanthus; stem (said of a judge). — See 
next woi*l and adj. suff. -ine. 

Rhadamanthus, n., son of Zeus and Europe, one 
of the judges in the lower world ( Greek mythol.) 

— L. Rhadamanthus , fr. Gk. 'PocSdtfzocv&os, 
, PaSa^avbi><;. 

Rhaetia, n., name of an ancient Roman province 
situated between the Danube, the Rhine and the 
Po. — L., fr. Rhaeti (pi.), ‘the Rhaetians’. 
Derivatives: Rhaeti-an , adj. and n. 

Rhaetic, adj., pertaining to, or designating, a 
group of strata of the European Triassic system 
( geol .) L. Rhaeticus, ‘Rhaetian’, fr. Rhaetia. 

See prec. word. 

Rhaeto-Romance, Rhaeto-Romanic, adj., pertain- 
ing to the language spoken by the Romance 
people in Southeastern Switzerland and in Ty- 
rol. — So called fr. L. Rhaetia . See Rhaetia and 
Romance, resp. Romanic, 
rhagades, n., cracks or fissures in the skin (med.) 
— - L., fr. Gk. pi. of £ayaC, ‘crack, fis- 

sure’, from the stem of prjyvuvat, ‘to break’. See 
regma. 

Rhamnaceae, n. pi., the buckthorn family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. Rhamnus with suff.-aceae. 
rhamnaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Rhamnus, n., a genus of plants, the buckthorn 

(bot.) — L. rhamnos, fr. Gk. pajj-vo?, ‘a pricky 
shrub; the buckthorn’, which stands for *£<£- 
(3vo<; and is rel. to pdcfiSoi;, Tod, twig, stick’. See 
rhabdo-. 

Rhapis, n., a genus of fan palms (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. Courts, Tod, stick’, which is rel. to 
fay.voq, ‘a pricky shrub; the buckthorn’. See 
prec. word. 

rhapontic, n., a species of rhubarb. — ModL. rha - 
ponticum, fr. MedL. rha Ponticum, lit. ‘Pontic 
rhubarb’. The first element stands for orig. 
rheum , ‘rhubarb’, fr. Gk. p7jov, fr. Pers. rewend, 
of s.m. ; the alteration of rheum into rha is due 
to a confusion with Rha, the ancient name of 
the riVer Volga. See Rheum, rhubarb. For the 
second element see Pontic, 
rhapsode, n., a reciter of rhapsodies. — Gk. 
See rhapsody. 

rhapsodic, adj., pertaining to a rhapsody. — Gk. 
pa^<pSix6t;, fr. pa^cp&ta. See next word and -«ic. 
Derivatives: rhapsodic-al, adj., rhapsodic-al-ly , 
adv. 

rhapsody, n. — F. rhapsodie, rapsodie, fr. L. rhap- 
soglia, fr. Gk. ‘epic poem, recitation of 

epic poetry’, fr. patj>cjS6?, ThapsodiSt’, which is 
compounded of pcctcteiv, ‘to sew, weave; to 
compose songs’, and ‘song’. For the first 
element see vervain, for the second see ode and 
cp. comedy, tragedy. 

Derivatives : rhapsod-ist, n. , rhapsod-ize, tr. and 
intr. v. 

rhatany, n., name of a Peruvian shrub. — Sp. ra- 
tana, fr. Quechua ratana . 

Rhea, n., the mother of the gods in Greek my- 
thology. — L. Rhea, fr. Gk. *P£a, a Titaness, 
mother of Zeus, which is of uncertain origin. 
Rhea, n., a genus of birds, the South- American 
ostrich. — ModL., named after Rhea, the moth- 
er of the gods in Greek mythology. See prec. 
word. 

Rhenish, adj. — MHG. rinisch (G. Rheinisch), fr. 
Rin( G. Rhein), ‘Rhine’, fr. Gaul. Renos (whence 
L. Rhenus), lit. ‘that which flows’, fr. I.-E. base 
. *rei~, ‘to move, flow, run’. See rise and cp. rhe- 
nium, cisrhenane, transrhenane. For the ending 
see adj. suff. -ish. 

Rhenish, n., Rhine wine. — Short for Rhenish 



wine. 

rhenium, n., name of a very rare element (chem.) 
— ModL., coined by its discoverers, the Ger- 
man chemist Walter Karl Friedrich Noddack 
(1893- ) and his wife Ida Tacke, fr. Rhenus, 

the name of the Rhine (see Rhenish, adj.), and 
chem. suff. -ium. 

rheo-, combining form meaning ‘current of a 
stream, current’. — Gk. £ea-, fr. faoq, ‘anything, 
flowing, stream’, from the stem of p£etv, pctv, 
(for *ap£fsiv), ‘to flow, run’ (whence also 
p6o<;, pous, ‘current’, £eujjia, ‘that which flows, 
current, stream)’, fr. I.-E. base *sreu ‘to flow’, 
whence also— with inserted -t — OE. stream , 
‘flowing, river’. See stream and cp. words there 
referred to. 

rheostat, n., Tesistor (electr.) — Coined by the 
English physicist Sir Charles Wheatstone (1802- 
75) from Gk. peo?, ‘anything flowing, stream’, 
and OTar6c, ‘placed, standing’. See rheo- and 
static and cp. aerostat and ’words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: rheostat-ic , adj. 

rhesus, n., an East Indian monkey. — ModL., 
coined by the French naturalist Jean-Bap tiste 
Audebert (1759-1800). 

rhetor, n., teacher of rhetoric; orator. — L., fr, 
Gk. ^Tjxtop (Aeol. *Fp^xtopj, ‘public speaker, 
orator; rhetor’, rel. to'^pwc, ‘word’, lit. ‘that 
which is spoken’, pTjou;, ‘speech’, and to etpoi 
(for *F£pto>), ‘I say, speak’, elpcov (for *F&- 
picov), ‘dissembler’, lit. ‘sayer’ (i.e. one who 
speaks in order to hide his thoughts), el p cove! a, 
‘irony’, and cogn. with OI. vratdm , ‘command- 
ment, order’, L. verbum, ‘word’, Goth, waurd, 
OE. word , ‘word’. See word and cp. irony. Cp. 
also verb. 

rhetoric, n. — ME. rethorik, fr. OF. rhetorique 
(F. rhetorique ), fr. L. rhetorica, rhetorice ', fr. Gk. 
£7)Top»d) (scil. ‘art of rhetoric’, fem. of 

^7jToptx6?, ‘fit for a public speaker or public 
speaking, oratorical; rhetorical’, fr. fa t T6jp, gen. 
^T)Topog. See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivatives : rhetoric-al, adj., rhetoric-al-ly, adv. 

rhetorician, n. — ME. rethoricien , fr. MF. (= F.) 
rhetoricien, fr. rhetorique. See prec. word and 
-ian. 

rheum, n., discharge from the mucous membranes 
(archaic). — ME. reume, fr. OF. reume (F. 
rhume ), ‘a cold’, fr. L. rheuma , fr. Gk. peofia, 
‘that which flows ; discharge, flux, rheum’, from 
the stem of ££slv, £eiv, ‘to flow’. See rheo-. 
Derivatives: rheum-ic, adj., rheum-y, adj., 
rheum-i-ly, adv., rheum-i-ness , n. 

Rheum, n., a genus of herbs (bot.) — L., ‘rhubarb’, 
fr. Gk. £vjov, fr. Pers. rewend, of s.m. See rhu- 
barb and cp. rhapontic. 

rheumatic, adj. — ME. rewmatik , fr. MF. reuma - 
tique (F. rhumatique), fr. L. rheumaticus, ‘troubl- 
ed with rheum’, fr. Gk. £eup,aTtx6<;, fr. (beujxa, 
gen. peifzaxoq. See rheum and 1st -atic. 
Derivatives: rheumatic, n., rheumatic-al, adj. 

rheumatism, n. — L. rheumatismus , ‘rheum, ca- 
tarrh’, fr. Gk. peupLaTiop.6?, fr. {beu[i.ax(£eo'&ai, 
‘to suffer from a flux’, fr. £eu(xa, gen. £etSfj.aToq. 
See rheum and -ism. 

rheumatoid, adj., resembling rheumatism. — 
Compounded of Gk. ^eujxa, gen. ^etipiaTos (see 
rheum), and -oei8*fc, ‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form, 
shape’. See -old. 

Derivatives: rkeumatoid-al , adj., rheumatoid-al- 
ly, adv. 

Rhexia, n., a genus of plants, the deergrass, the 
meadow beauty (bot.) — L., a name used by 
Pliny. 

rhigolene, n., a volatile petroleum product used 
as a local anesthetic. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 

‘frost, cold’, and L. oleum , ‘oil’. The first 
element stands for *apiY 0 £ and is cogn. with L. 
frigus, ‘cold’; see frigid. Foi^the second element 
see olive, for the ending see suff. -ene. 

rhin-, form of rhino- before a vowel. 

rhinal, adj., pertaining to the nose. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. gen. |5>Tv6«;, ‘nose’. 
See rhino-. 

Rhinanthus, n., a genus oTpIants, the yellow rattle 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. gen. 
£lv6<;, ‘nose, snout’, and tfvO-oc, ‘flower’. See 
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rhino- and anther. 

rtaine, n., a large ditch in marshy land. — OE. 
rene, ryne, ‘bed of a river’, lit. ‘a running’. See 
run, n. 

rhinencephalon, n., the olfactory part of the brain 
( anat .) — Medical L., coined by the Swiss anat- 
omist Rudolf Albert von Kolliker (1817-1905) 
fr. Gk. pf;, gen. ‘nose’, and £yx£<paXos, 

‘brain’. See rhino- and encephalon, 
rhinestone, n., a colorless imitation stone. — Loan 
translation of F. caillou de Rhin, lit. ‘pebble of 
the Rhine’. 

rhinitis, n., inflammation of the nose ( med .) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis, fr. Gk. 
gen. piv6<;, ‘nose’. See rhino-, 
rhino (slang). — Short for rhinoceros, 
rhino, n., money (slang). — Of uncertain origin, 
rhino-, before a vowel rhin-, combining form de- 
noting the nose. — Gk. £tvo-, fr. (bis, gen. 
($Tv6g, ‘nose’, a word of uncertain origin. Cp. the 
second element in Antirrhinum, Catarrhina, 
Gymnorhina, platyrrhine. 
rhinoceros, n. — L., fr. Gk. ptv6>tepG>?, ‘rhino- 
ceros’, lit. ‘nose-horn’, fr. gen. pTv6q, 

‘nose’, and x^pa?, ‘horn’. See rhino- and cerato-. 
rhinocerotic, adj., pertaining to a rhinoceros. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. ^IvixepG*;, 
gen. (SivoxepcoTQ*;. See prec. word, 
rhinology, n., that branch of medicine which 
treats of the nose and its diseases. — Compound- 
ed of rhino- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6 yo^, 'one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: rhinolog-ic-al, adj., rhinolog-ist, n. 
rhinoplasty, n., plastic surgery of the nose. — 
Compounded of rhino- and Gk. -reXacrria, fr. 
7tXaax6<;, ‘molded, formed’. See -plasty, 
rhinoscope, n., an instrument for viewing the 
nose. — Compounded of rhino- and Gk. -ax<$- 
Tttov, fr. <nco7ts?\i, ‘to look at, examine’. See 
-scope. 

Derivative: rhinoscop-ic , adj. 
rhinoscopy, n., examination of the nose (med.) — 
Compounded of rhino- and Gk. -oxo7ua, fr. 
'cxo7T£tv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scopy, 
rhizo-, before a vowel rhiz-, combining form 
meaning ‘root’, as in rhizogenic. — Gk. 

fr. s^C<x, ‘root’, which stands for *fp^Sia 
and is rel. to peiSajxvop (for *.FpaSor{xvo<;) } 
‘branch’, and cogn. with L. radix (for *wr<5dix), 
‘root’. See radix and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also risk. 

Rhizobium, ij., a genus of rod-shaped bacteria 
(bacteriol.) — ModL., formed fr. rhizo- and Gk. 
plot;, ‘life’. See bio-. 

Rhizocephala, n., an order of parasitic cirripeds. 

— ModL., compounded of rhizo- and Gk. 
XE<paX^, ‘head’. See cephalic. 

rhizocephalous, adj., pertaining to the order Rhi- 
zocephala. — See prec. word and -ous. 
rhizogenic, adj., root-producing. — Compounded 
of rhizo- and -genic. 

rhizold, adj., resembling a root. — Formed fr. 
rhizo- and Gk. -oei&fc, ‘like’, fr. slSoq, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

Derivative : rhizoid , n., filament, 
rhizome, n. , an underground rootlike stem (i hot .) 
ModL. rhizoma, fr. Gk. £>£CcofjLa, ‘the mass of 
roots of a tree’, fr. ($t£ouv, ‘to take root’, fr. £{£a, 
‘root’. See rhizo- and -oma. 
rhizophagous, adj., feeding on roots. — Com- 
pounded of rhizo- and Gk. cpayeiv, ‘to eat’. 
See -phagous. 

Rhizopoda, n. pi., a division of Protozoa (zool.) 
— - ModL., lit. ‘having rootlike feet’, compound- 
ed of rhizo- and Gk. gen. 7to86<;, ‘foot’. 

See -pod. 

rho, n., name of the 17th letter of the Greek al- 
phabet. — Gk. £a>, shortened fr. p&q, fr. Heb. 
rosh, resh. See resh. 
rhod-, form of rhodo- before a vowel. 

Rhodian, adj., 1) pertaining to the island of 
Rhodes ; 2) pertaining to the Knights of Rhodes. 

— Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Rhodius, ‘of 
Rhodes’, fr. Rkodus , fr. Gk. *P68oq, ‘Rhodes', 
one of the Dodecanese Islands, southwest of 
Turkey. 

Derivative: Rhodian , n. 



rhodium, n., name of a rare metallic element 
(chem.) — ModL., coined by its discoverer, the 
English chemist and physicist William Hyde 
Wollaston (1766-1828) from Gk. p68ov, ‘rose’ 
(see rhodo-); so called by him from the rose-red 
color of its salts. For the ending see chem. suff. 
-ium. 

Derivatives : rhod-ic, adj., rhod-ite, n. (mineral.), 
rhod-ous, adj. 

rhodium, n., also rhodium wood, a scented wood. 

— ModL. rhodium , short for rhodium lignum , lit. 
‘rose-wood). See prec. word and 1st suff. -ium. 

rhodo-, before a vowel rhod-, combining form 
meaning rose, as in rhododendron. — Gk. £o$o-, 
fr. ($6$ov, ‘rose’, for *fp68ov, fr.OIran.*Hfda. See 
rose and cp. the second element in cynorrhodon. 
Rhododendron, n., a genus of plants; (not cap.) 
any plant of this genus (bot.) — L.» fr. Gk. 
£o86$ev8pov, lit. ‘the rose-tree’, fr. p68ov, ‘rose’, 
and S£v8pov, ‘tree’. See rhodo- and dendro-. 
rhodolite, n., a rose-colored variety of garnet. — - 
Lit, ‘rosy stone’, compounded of rhodo- and 
-lite. 

rhodonite, n., a red manganese metasilicate 
MnSi0 3 (mineral.) — G. Rhodonit , formed fr. 
Gk. £68ov, ‘rose’ (see rhodo-), with suff. -it, 
which goes back to Gk. -fnqc; see subst. suff. -ite. 
Rhod ora, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. L. rhodora, name of a plant; of Gallic origin, 
rhomb, n., rhombus. — MF. (— F.) rhombe , fr. 
L. rhombus , fr. Gk. p6ji3og, ‘a spinning top, 
wheel, rhomb’, which is rel. to jUpi(3et.v, ‘to turn 
round, roll about’, fr. I.-E. base *wremb-, a 
nasalized form of base *wer-b-, ‘to turn, twist, 
bend’ (see vervain and cp. rhombus, rhumb); so 
called from its resemblance to a spinning top. 
Derivatives: rhomb-ic , rhomb-ic-al, adjs. 
rhombencephalon, n., part of the brain consisting 
of the cerebellum, pons and medulla (anat.) — 
Medical L., compounded of rhomb- and ence- 
phalon. 

rhombo-, before a vowel rhomb-, combining form 
meaning ‘a rhomb’, as in rhombohedron . — Gk. 
po|ji|3o- } pojjlJS- , fr. p6jjLpoc. See rhomb, 
rhombohedral, adj., forming a rhombohedron. — 
See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
rhombohedron, n., a prism bounded by six equal 
rhombs. — Compounded of rhombo- and 
-hedron. 

rhomboid, n., an oblique-angled parallelogram in 
which the adjacent sides are unequal; adj., 1) 
shaded like a rhomboid; 2) shaped somewhat 
like a rhombus. — MF. (= F.) rhombolde, fr. L. 
rhomboides , fr. Gk. ^ofxj3oei87jc, ‘rhomboid’, lit. 
‘resembling a rhomb’, fr. j&ifjLjioq, ‘rhomb’, 
and -oeiSifc, ‘like’, fr. eZSo?, ‘form, shape’. See 
rhomb and -oid. 

rhomboidal, adj., shaped somewhat like a rhom- 
boid. — Formed fr. rhomboid, n., with adj. suff. 
-al. 

rhombus, n., an oblique-angled equilateral paral- 
lelogram. — L. See rhomb, 
rhoncial, also rbonchal, adj,, pertaining to a rhon- 
chus. See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
rhonchus, n., a whistling sound heard on the 
auscultation of the chest. — L., ‘a snoring’, fr. 
Gk. p6yxo<;, which is rel. to {5>6yxo<; 5 fr£yx o $t 
^yxoc, of s.m. ^yxsw. ££yxeiv, ‘to snore’; 
prob. of imitative origin, 
rhotacism, n., mispronunciation of the letter r. — 
ModL. rhotacismus , fr. Gk. ^(OTaxiapt^i;, fr. 
£<oxax££et,v. See next word and -ism. 
rhotacize, intr. v., to mispronounce the letter r. 

— Gk. pcoxax^siv, ‘to use the letter r excessive- 
ly’, fr. pai, name of the letter r. See rho and -ize. 

rhubarb, n., a garden plant with large leaves and 
edible leaf stalks. — ME. rubarbe, fr. MF. reu- 
barbe , rubarbe (F. rhubarbe ), fr. ML. rheubar- 
barum. The first element in ML. rheubarbarum 
derives fr. L. rheum, fr. Gk. pvjov, ultimately fr. 
Pers. rewend, ‘rhubarb’ (whence also Russ. 
reven). Cp. the ML. form rhabarbarum, which 
comes fr. Gk.poc [3(&p^apov,lit.*foreignrhubarb’; 
pa, ‘rhubarb’, is a blend of $?}ov, ‘rhubarb’, with 
'Pa, the Scythian name of the Volga; see roric. 
The second word in £a ^ap^apov refers to the 
foreign origin of the plant. It. rabarbaro (whence 
G. Rhabarber) derives fr. Gk. pa (3dcp|3apov. Cp. 



rhapontic, rheum. 

rhumb, n., any of the 32 points of the mariner’s 
compass. — Sp. rumbo , fr. L. rhombus. See 
rhomb and cp. F. rumb. 
rhumba, n. — A var. spelling of rumba. 

Rhus, n., a genus of plants, the sumac (bot.) — 
L., fr. Gk. £ou<;, ‘sumac’, 
rhyme, n. — ME. rime. rvme. fr. OF. rime, 
‘rhyme’, a word of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. and 

OE. rim, ‘number’; for the cognates of these 
Teut. words see arithmetic and rite. The spelling 
of E. rhyme (for rime) is due to a confusion with 
Gk. (5>o&(i6q, ‘rhythm’, with which it has nothing 
in common. Cp. rime, ‘rhyme’. Cp. also the sec- 
ond element in bouts-rimes, monorhyme, and the 
second word in ottava rima. 

rhyme, tr. and intr. v. — ME. rimen, rymen, fr. 

OF. rimer , ‘to rhyme’, fr. rime, ‘rhyme’. See 
rhyme, n. 

Derivatives: rhym-qd, adj., rhyme-less , adj,, 
rhym-er , n., rkym-ery, n., rhymester, n., rhym- 
ic , adj., rhym-ing , adj., rhym-ist, n. 
rhyncho-, before a vowel rhynch-, combining 
form meaning ‘snout’. — Gk. puy/o-, puyx _ » 
fr. puy^o?, ‘snout, beak’, which, together with 
(prob. for •ptSyj.Eiv), ‘to growl, snarl’, is 
of imitative origin. Cp. Arm. rngun-k ‘, r s ngun-k\ 
‘nostrils, nose’, which is also of imitative 
origin. Cp. also Rhynchosia and the second ele- 
ment in ornithorhynchus. 

Rhynchosia, n., a genus of plants of the pea fam- 
ily (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. pdyxo?, ‘snout, 
beak’ (see rhyncho- and 1st -ia). The genus was 
so called in allusion to the beaklike shape of the 
keel. 

rhyolite, n., a volcanic rock containing quartz 
(petrogr.) — G. Rhyoltth, compounded of Gk. 
[Soo- (for pua£, ‘stream of lava’, from the stem 
of ^civ, ‘to flow’) and X^o?, ‘stone’. See rheo- 
and -lite. 

rhyparographer, n., a painter of sordid subjects. 
— Formed fr. Gk. £u7rapoypa<pa<; (see next 
word) with agential suff. -er. 
rhyparography, n., the painting of mean or sordid 
subjects. — Formed with suff. -y (fr. Gk. -£a ) 
fr. Gk. puTTapoypdc^oc, ‘painting sordid sub- 
jects’, fr. pimap6<;, ‘dirty, filthy’, and -ypacpog, 
‘writing, painting’, fr. ypdccpEtv, ‘to write’. The 
first element derives fr. pu7ro<;, ‘dirt, filth’, which 
is of uncertain origin; cp. rupia. For the second 
element see -graph. 

Derivative: rhyparograph-ic, adj. 
rhythm, n. — MF. rhythme (F. rhytme), fr. L. rhyth- 
mus, fr. Gk. ‘measured motion, time, 

proportion, symmetry, rhythm’, formed from 
the stem of peiv ‘to flow’, with suff. a 

var. of -cpidi; (cp. -ism). See rheo- and cp. next 
word. 

Derivatives: rhythm-ize, tr. and intr. v., rhythm - 
iz-able , adj., rhythm-iz-ation, n., rhythm-less*, adj. 
rhythmic, adj. — Late L. rhythmicus , fr. Gk. 
£u&pux6<;, fr. See prec. word and adj. 

suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: rhythmic-al, adj., rhythmic-al-ly , 
adv., rhythmic-ize, tr. v. 

ria, n., creek; inlet. — Sp. rla, ‘mouth of a river’, 
rel. to rlo, ‘river’. See rio. 

rial, n. — A var. of riyal. 
rial, n., the monetary unit of Iran. — Pers., fr. 
Arab, rival. See riyal. 

rialto, n., exchange, market. — It. Rialto, name 
of a quarter of Venice where the exchange was 
situated. The name is a contraction of Rivoalto , 
former name of the island on which Venice was 
built, fr. L. rivus altus, ‘deep river’. For the first 
word see rio, for the second see alt, 
riant, adj., smiling. — MF. (= F.), pres. part, of 
rire, ‘to laugh’, fr. L. rider e. See risible and -ant. 
Derivative: riant-ly, adv. 
riata, n. — See reata. 

rib, n. — ME. ribbe , fr. OE. ribb , rel. to OS. ribb , 
ribbi, ON. rif Dan. ribbe, Swed. rev , OFris. ribb , 
rebb, MDu. ribbe, Du. ribbe, rib, OHG. ribba, 
rippi, MHG. ribbe , riebe, rippe , G. Rippe , and 
to the second element in OHG. hirni-reba, ‘skull’, 
lit. ‘brain cover’, fr. I.-E. base *rebh -, ‘to root, 
cover’. The ribs are so called because they “roof” 
the cavity of the chest. From the same base de- 
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rive OSlav. rebro (for *rebhro ), ‘rib’, Gk. 
epctpeiv, epeTTTeiv, ‘to roof’, opo<po<;, ‘reeds used 
for thatching houses, roof’, L. orbis, ‘round sur- 
face, orbit, orb’. Cp. orb, reef, ‘ridge of sand’, 
rep, ‘thick fabric of silk’. 

Derivatives: rib , tr. v., ribb-ed, adj., ribb-ing, n. 
ribald, n,, an irreverent person; adj., irreverent 
(esp. in language). — ME. ribald , ribaud , ‘worth- 
less creature’, fr. OF. ribauld, ribaud (F. ribaud), 
‘ribald’, fr. riber , ‘to be wanton’, which is bor- 
rowed fr. OHG. riban, ‘to be wanton’, lit. ‘to 
rub’. See euripus. 

Derivatives: ribald, adj., ribaldry (q.v.) 
ribaldry, n., a ribald language. — ME. ribaldrie , 
ribaudrie , fr. OF. ribaulderie, fr. ribauld . See 
prec. word and -ry. 

riband, n., a ribbon (archaic). — Older spelling 
of ribbon, with excrescent -d. 

Derivative: riband-ed, adj. (cp. ribboned). 
ribband, n. (naut.) — Compounded of rib and 
band, n. 

Derivative: ribband, tr. v. 
ribbon, also riband, n. — ME. riban(d), fr. OF. 
riban , var. of ruban (F. ruban), fr. MDu. ringh- 
band, ‘necklace’. The first element of this com- 
pound is rel. to E. ring, n., the second to E. 
band, ‘a tie’. 

Derivatives: ribbon-ed , adj., ribbon-y , adj. 
Ribes, n., a genus of shrubs, the currant. — ML., 
fr. Arab, ribas , ‘sorrel’, fr. Pers. revas. 
riboflavin, n., a factor of the vitamin. B complex 
C 17 H 20 O 6 N r — Coined fr. ribose and flavin. 
ribose, n., a pentose sugar. — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ose fr. G. Ribon(saure ), a tetrahydroxy 
acid, whose first element is an alteration of E. 
arabinose , fr. L. Arabicus , ‘Arabic, Arabian’; 
see Arabic ( Sdure , the second element in Ribon- 
saure , means ‘acid’.) 

Ribston, n., a kind of sweet apple. — Short for 
Ribston pippin ; so called after Ribston Hall in 
Yorkshire. 

Ricardian, adj., pertaining to the economic theo- 
ries of David Ricardo (1772-1823). — For the 
ending see suff. -ian. 

Derivative: Ricardian , n., adherent of the theo- 
ries of David Ricardo. 

rice, n. — ME. rys, ris, fr. OF. ris (F. riz ), fr. It. 
riso , fr. VL. *oryzum , fr. L. oryza, fr. Gk. 
opuCa, fr. OPers. brizi, fr. Afghan xriie , ult. fr. 
OI. vrihih, ‘rice’. Cp. Oryza, risotto and the sec- 
ond element in bahuvrihi. 

Derivative: rice-y, adj. 

rich, adj. — ME. riche , a blend of OE. rice, 
‘powerful, strong, noble, rich’, and OF. (= F.) 
riche, riche , ‘rich’; this latter is borrowed fr. 
Frankish *riki, ‘powerful’. OE. rice and Frankish 
*riki are rel. to OS. riki, ON. rikr, OHG. rihhi, 
‘ruler; powerful, rich’, Swed. rik , Dan. rig , ‘rich’, 
OFris. rike , Du. rijk, MHG. rich, riche, ‘pow- 
erful, rich’, G. reich, ‘rich’, Goth, reiks, ‘ruler; 
powerful, rich’. These words derive fr. Teut. 
*rik-, ‘ruler’, which is borrowed fr. Celtic *rig- 
(cp. OIr. ri, gen. rig), ‘king’, a cognate of OI. 
raj-, rajan L. rex, gen. regis, ‘king’. According- 
ly OE. rice, etc., orig. meant ‘kingly, royal’ [cp. 
L. regius (see Regius)]. From this sense devel- 
oped that of ‘powerful’, and finally that of ‘rich’. 
See regent, adj., and rex and cp. Reich, the first 
element in Richard, Reichstag, Rigsdag, Riks- 
dag, rix-dollar, and the second element in Alaric, 
Aubrey, bishopric, Emery, Eric, Frederic, Frede- 
rica, Geoffrey, Harriet, Henry, Roderick, Theo- 
doric, Ulrica. 

Derivatives: riches (q.v.), rich-ling , n., rich-ly , 
adv., rich-ness, n. 

Richard, masc. PN. — ME. Rycharde, fr. OF. ( = 
F.) Richard, fr. OHG. Ricohard, which is com- 
pounded of Teut. *rik ‘ruler’, and *hardu, i hard’. 
See rich and hard and cp. dick, dickens, hick, 
richellite, n., a hydrous iron fluophosphate {min- 
eral.) — Named after Riche lie, near Vis6, in 
Belgium. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
riches, n. pi. — Orig. the word was a sing : ME. 
nchesse , fr. OF. richece (F. richesse), fr. riche, 
‘rich’. See rich. For the F. suff. -esse see 2nd suff. 
-ess. For a similar exceptional development of 
F. -esse into E. -es (inst. of into -<?js) cp. laches. 
richterite, n., a variety of amphibole (mineral.) — 



G. Richterit, named after the German miner- 
alogist Theodor Richter. The ending -it goes 
back to Gk. -itk]?. See subst. suff. -Ite. 

Ricinus, n., a genus of plants (family Euphorbia- 
ceae). — L., ‘the castor-oil plant’, which is of 
uncertain origin. 

rick, n., pile, stack. — ME. reke , fr. OE. hreac , 
rel. to ON. hraukr, Du. rook, ‘heap’, and pos- 
sibly to ON. hryggr, OE. hrycg , ‘back, ridge’. 
See ridge and cp. ruck, ‘crowd, herd’. 
Derivatives: rick , tr. v., to heap up in ricks, 
rick-er, n. 

rick, tr. v., to sprain; n., a sprain. — A var. spell- 
ing of wrick. 

rickardite, n., a copper telluride (mineral.) — 
Named after the American mining engineer 
Thomas Arthur Rickard (1864-1953). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
rickets, n. — Fr. rachitis; influenced in form by 
rick or wrick, ‘to twist, sprain’, 
rickety, adj. — Prob. fr. prec. word with adj. suff. 

-y* 

Derivative : ricketi-ness , n. 

Rickettsia, n., a genus of bacilluslike parasites 
(bacteriol.) — ModL., named by da Rocha Lima 
in honor of the American pathologist Howard 
Taylor Ricketts (1871-1910). For the ending see 
1st suff. -ia. 

rickle, n., a small heap or pile. — Formed fr. 
rick, ‘pile’, with dimin. suff. -le. 

Derivative: rickle, tr. v. 

rickrack, n., serpentine braid of silk, cotton or 
wool. — Antiphonic reduplication of rack, 'to 
stretch’. 

ricksha(w), n. — Abbreviation of jinricksha (q.v.) 
ricochet, n., the rebounding of an object. — F., 
of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: ricochet , intr. v. 
rictal, adj., pertaining to a rictus. — See next 
word and adj. suff. -al. 

rictus, n., opening of the mouth, gape. — L. ric- 
tus , pp. of ringi , ‘to open wide the mouth’. See 

ringent. 

rid, tr. v. — ME. ruden , ryden, fr. ON. rydja , ‘to 
clear, empty, rid’, which is rel, to OHG., MHG. 
riuten , G. reuten , ‘to clear land’, OHG. riuti, 
‘cleared land’, and to OFris. rothia, MLG. ro- 
den , MHG. roten, G. roden, ‘to clear’, and prob. 
cogn. with Avestic rao(i)6ya, ‘to cultivate’; 
prob. fr. I.-E. *reudh- y ‘to clear land’, enlarge- 
ment of base *reu-, ‘to dig up’, whence also L. 
ruere, ‘to dig up’. (L ruere in this sense is not 
rel. to ruere, ‘to fall down’ (see ruin). 
Derivative: ridd-ance, n. 
ridable, adj. — Formed fr. ride with suff. -able. 

Derivatives: ridable-ness, n., ridabl-y, adv. 
riddel, also ridel, n., a church curtain. — ME. ri- 
del, riddel , fr. OF. ridel (F. rideau ), ‘curtain’, fr. 
rider , ‘to wrinkle’, a loan word fr. OHG. ridan, 
*to turn, twist’. For sense development cp. OHG 
reid, ‘crisp, frizzy’. 

ridden, pp. of ride. — ME. riden, fr. OE. (ge)riden, 
pp. of ridan. See ride. 

riddle, n., enigma, puzzle. — ME. redels , rideles, 
fr. OE. rxdels, rzedelse, formed with the subst. 
suff. -els fr. OE. r sedan, ‘to advise, counsel, de- 
liberate, guess, interpret, read’. The s in ME. 
redels was mistaken for the suff. of the plural 
and accordingly dropped. Cp: OS. radish, MDu. 
raedsel , Du. raadsel, MHG. rdtsel, G. Rdtsel, 
‘riddle’, and see read. 

Derivatives: riddle , tr. and intr. v., ridd-ler, n„ 
riddl-ing, adj., riddl-ing-ly, adv. 
riddle, n., sieve. — ME. riddel , ridel, fr. OE. 
hriddel, formed with dissimilation fr. earlier 
hridder, ‘a coarse sieve’, which is rel. to OS. 
hrida, OHG. r it era, MHG. riter, G. Reiter , fr. 
Teut. base *hri-, 'to sift’, whence also ON. 
hreinn , OHG. hreini , Goth, hrains, ‘clean, pure’. 
The corresponding I.-E. base is *(s)q(e)re(i)-, 
whence L. cribrum, ‘sieve, riddle’, OIr. criathar , 
OW. cruitr, OCo. croider, MBret. croezr, ‘sieve’, 
Gk. xpfveiv, ‘to separate, distinguish, decide’, 
L. cernere, ‘to distinguish’, certus , ‘certain’. See 
certain and cp. cribriform, 
riddle, tr. and intr. v., to sift. — ME. riddlen, 
ridlen, fr. riddel, ridel . See riddle, ‘sieve’. 
Derivatives: riddl-er, n., riddl-ing , adj., riddl- 



ings , n. pi. 

ride, intr. and tr. v. — ME. riden , fr. OE. ridan, 
rel. to OS. ridan, ON. rida, OFris. rida, MDu. 
riden, Du. rijden, OHG. ritan, MHG. riten, G. 
reiten. The original meaning of these words was 
‘to move, .go, travel’. They are cognate with 
Gaul.-L. raeda, ‘a travelling carriage’, OIr. ria- 
daim, ‘I ride, travel’, riad , ‘a riding, traveling’. 
Cp. ready, road. Cp. also the second element in 
palfrey. 

Derivatives: ride, n., ridable (q.v.), rider (q.v.), 
rid-ing, n. 

rider, n. — ME., fr. OE. ridere, fr. ridan, ‘to ride’. 

See prec. word and agential suff. -er. 
ridge, n. — ME. rigge, ‘back, ridge’, fr. OE. hrycg , 
rel. to ON. hryggr , Dan. ryg, Swed. rygg, OFris. 
hregg, OS. hruggi, Du. rug, OHG. hrukki, later 
rucki, MHG. rucke , riicke, G. Riicken, ‘the 
back’, possibly also to ON. hraukr , OE. hreac ; 
‘heap’ (see rick, ‘pile’) ; perh. cogn. with L. crux, 
‘cross’. See cross and cp. rick, ruck, ‘a crowd’, 
and the first element in rucksack. Cp. also rung. 
Derivatives: ridge, n., ridg-ing, n., ridg-ing-ly, 
ad v.,ridg-y, adj. 

ridicule, n. — F., adj. and n., fr. L. ridiculus , ‘that 
which excites laughter, ridiculous’, ridiculum , 
‘jest’, prop. neut. adj. used as a noun, fr. ridere , 
‘to laugh’. See risible. 

Derivatives: ridicule , tr. v., ridicul-er, n., ridicu- 
lous (q.v.) 

ridiculous, adj. — Fr. L. ridiculdsus , ‘laughable’, 
fr. ridiculus. See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: ridiculous-ly, adv., ridiculous-ness , 
n. 

riding, n., the act of one who rides. — Formed 
fr. ride, with -ing, suff. forming verbal nouns, 
riding, n., one of the three administrative districts 
of Yorkshire. — ME. ( th)riding , fr. OE. - priding , 
‘a third part’, fr. ON. pridjungr , ‘a third part’, 
fr. pridi, ‘third’. See third and 3rd -ing. The 
initial p (in OE. - priding ) was absorbed by the 
final 6 in the word nord frequently preceding it, 
thus North thriding became North riding. 
ridotto, n., entertainment. — It., orig. ‘a with-, 
drawing-room’, prop. pp. of ridurre, ‘to lead 
back’, in the reflexive sense ‘to withdraw, re- 
treat’, fr. L. reducere. See reduce and cp. re- 
doubt, n., and r6duit. 

riebeckite, n., a mineral of the amphibole group. 
— G. Riebeckit, named after the German 
mineralogist Emil Riebeck. The ending -it goes 
back to Gk. -Fnrjq; see subst. suff. -ite. 
riever, n. — See reaver. 

rifacimento, n., recasting of a literary or musical 
work. — It., lit. ‘remaking’, fr. rifac-, pres, stem 
of r if are , ‘to remake’, fr. VL. *refacere (corre- 
sponding to L. reficere ), fr. re- and facere, ‘to 
make, do’. See fact and -ment and cp. refection, 
rife, adj., prevalent, abundant. — ME. rif rive , 
fr. OE. ryfe, ‘abundant, frequent’, rel. to ON. 
rifr , MDu. rijf, MLG. rive, ‘abundant, gener- 
ous’. 

Derivatives: rife-ly, adv., rife-ness, n. 
riffle, n., 1) a shoal; 2) a way of shuffling cards. — 
Rel. to ripple. 

Derivative: riffle, tr. and intr. v. 
riffle, n., a groove. — Cp. G. riefeln, ‘to groove’, 
and see rifle, ‘to make grooves in’, 
riffler, n., a small file with curved ends. — F. 
rifloir , formed fr. rifler , ‘to file’, with suff. -oir (fr. 
L. -orium). See 2nd rifle and subst. suff. -ory. 
riffraff, n., rabble. — ME. riff and raff, fr. OF. rif 
et raf rifle et rafle , ‘one and all’, later used in the 
sense of ‘rabble’. See rifle, ‘to plunder’, and 
raffle, ‘lottery’. 

rifle, tr. v., to plunder. — ME, riflen, fr. OF. 
rifler, ‘to ransack, plunder; to plane (whence F. 
rifler, ‘to plane, file, scrape’), fr. OHG. riffilon, 
‘to tear by rubbing’, which is rel. to ON. rifa , ‘to 
tear, break’. See rive and cp. rifle, ‘to make 
grooves in’. Cp. also the first element in riffraff, 
rifle, tr. v., to make grooves in (a gun barrel) — 
F. rifler, ‘to plane, file, scrape’. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: rifle , n. (q.v.), rifl-ed, adj., rifl-er , 
n., rifl-ery, n., rifl-ing , n. 

rifle, n., a portable firearm. — Fr. prec. word in 
the sense of rifled (i.e. grooved) musket. 
rift, n., an opening; a cleft. — ME., of Scand. 
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origin. Cp. Dan. and Norw. rift , ‘a breach’, ON. 
ript, ‘the breach of a contract’, ripa , ‘to break a 
contract’, and see rive. 

Derivatives: rift, tr. v., to split, rift-er , n., rift- 
less , adj., rift-y, adj. 

rig, tr. v., to fit (a ship, mast, etc.) with sails. — 
ME. riggen, of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. rigga, ‘to 
wrap round’, Swed. and Norw. rigga , ‘to rig’. 
Derivatives: rig , n. (q.v.), rigg-er, n., rigg-ing , n. 
rig, n., the distinctive arrangement of the sails, 
masts, etc., on a ship. — Cp. Swed. and Norw. 
rigg and see prec. word. 

rig, tr. v., to manipulate fraudulently ; n., a fraud- 
ulent scheme; trick. — Of uncertain etymolo- 
gy. Cp. the second element in thimblerig. 

Riga balsam, balsam obtained from the Swiss 
pine. — Named after Riga , capital of Latvia, 
rigadoon, n., a dance. — F. rigaudon , rigodon; 
according to J. J. Rousseau in Dictionnaire de 
musique named after Rigaud, the inventor of 
this dance. According to Mistral, Rigaud was a 
renowned dancing master at Marseilles. 

Rigel, n., a star in the left foot of the constellation 
Orion. — Arab, rijl, ‘foot’. See Regulus, name 
of a star. 

rigescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

rigescent, adj., becoming stiff. — L. rigescens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of rigescere , ‘to become 
stiff’, inchoative formed fr. rigere, ‘to be stiff’. 
See rigid and -escent. 

right, adj. — ME. riht , right , fr. OE. riht, ‘right, 
straight, erect', rel. to OS., OHG., MHG. reht , 
G. recht, ON. rettr, Goth, raihts , and cogn. with 
Gk. opexr6<;, ‘stretched out, upright’ (prop, 
verbal adj. of opeyeiv, ‘to reach, stretch out, ex- 
tend’), L. rectus , ‘straight, right’ (prop. pp. of 
regere , ‘to keep straight, lead, conduct, direct’), 
OIr. recht, ‘law’, W. rhaith , Bret, reiz , ‘just, 
righteous, wise’, fr. I.-E. base *reg-, ‘to stretch, 
straighten; straight, right; to lead, direct, rule’. 
See regent, adj., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : right, n.,right-ly, adv., right-ness, n. 
right, n. — ME. riht, right, fr. OE. riht. See right, 
adj. 

Derivatives: right- ful, adj., right-ful-ly, adv., 
right-ful-ness , n., right-less , adj., right-less-ness, 
n. 

right, tr. and intr. v. — ME. rihten , righten, fr. 
OE. rihtan , fr. riht, adj. — Cp. OS. rihtian , ON. 
retta , ‘to straighten, make right’, OHG., MHG. 
rihten , G. rickten , of s.m., Goth, garaihtjan, ‘to 
guide’, and see right, adj. 

Derivative: right-able, adj. 
right, adv. — ME. riht, right, fr. OE. rihte, fr. 
riht. See right, adj. 

righteous, adj. — Fr. earlier rightwise , fr. ME. 
rightwise , fr. OE. rihtwis, fr. riht, ‘right’, and 
wis, ‘wise, learned’ (see right, adj., and wise, 
adj.); refashioned with suff. -ous on analogy of 
duteous , piteous , etc. 

Derivatives: righteous-ly , adv., righteous-ness , n. 
rightward, adj. — Compounded of right and 
-ward, adj. suff. 

rightward, rightwards, adv. — Compounded of 
right and adv. suff. -ward, resp. -wards, 
rigid, adj., stiff; strict. — L. rigidus, ‘hard, stiff, 
rough, severe’ , fr. rigere , ‘to be stiff’, which is 
rel. to rigor, ‘stiffness’, and cogn. with Gk. piyot; 
(for *<rpiyoc), ‘frost, cold’. See frigid and cp. 
rigescent, rigor and the first element in rhigo- 
lene. 

Derivatives: rigidity (q.v.), rigid-ly, adv., rigid- 
ness, n. 

rigidity, n. — L. rigiditas , ‘stiffness’, fr. rigidus . 
See prec. word and -ity. 

rigmarole, n., confused, incoherent talk. — Ear- 
lier ragman-roll, ‘document with a long list of 
names’. See ragman. 

rigol, n., ring; gutter, groove. — F. rigole , ‘small 
ditch, channel, gutter’, fr. OF. regol, the blend 
of MDu. regel, ‘row, straight line’, and richel, 
‘gutter’, which are both borrowed fr. L. regula, 
‘a straight piece of wood, rule’. See rule, 
rigolet, n., a small stream. — Amer. F., dimin. of 
F. rigole. See prec. word and -et. 
rigor, rigour, n., stiffness; strictness. — ME. ri- 
gour, fr. MF. (— F.) rigueur , fr. L. rigorem , acc. 



of rigor , ‘stiffness, hardness’, which is rel. to 
rigere, ‘to be stiff’. See rigid and -or, -our. 
Derivatives: rigo(u)r-ism, n., rigo(u)r-ist, n., 
rigo(u)r-ist-ic, adj., rigorous (q.v.) 
rigorous, adj. — ME., fr. ML. rigorosus , fr. L. 
rigor. See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives: rigorous-ly, adv., rigorous-ness, n. 
Rigs dag, n., the Danish Parliament. — Dan., lit. 
‘day of the kingdom’, fr. rige, ‘kingdom’, and 
dag, ‘day’. For the first element see Reich, for 
the second see day (q.v.) Cp. Reichstag, Riksdag. 
Rig-Veda, n., the oldest collection of hymns in 
Vedic literature. — 01. Rgvedab, compounded 
of ik, ‘praise, hymn*, and vedal t, ‘knowledge, 
sacred book’. The first element is rel. to OI. 
f kvdft, ‘praising’, dread , ‘shines, greets, praises’, 
and cogn. with Hitt, arkuwar, ‘prayer,’ Toch. 
AB yark-, ‘to honor’. For the second element 
see Veda. 

Riksdag, n., the Swedish Parliament. — Swed., 
lit. ‘day of the kingdom’, fr. rike, ‘kingdom’, 
and dag, ‘day’. For the first element see Reich, 
for the second see day. Cp. Reichstag, Rigsdag. 
rile, tr. v., to make muddy. — A var. of roil, 
rilievo, n., relief. — It,, fr. L. relevdre , ‘to raise’. 
See relief, ‘raised work’, and relieve and cp. 
basso-rllievo, cavo-relievo. 
rill, n., a small brook, rivulet. — LG. ride or Du. 
riV, ‘a small brook or channel’, rel. to Fris. rill, 
‘narrow passage’, fr. Teut. *rideie, a diminutive. 
Cp. OE. rid, ‘stream, rivulet’, MLG. ride, ‘wa- 
tercourse’, which derive fr. I.-E. base *rei- t ‘to 
move, flow, run’, whence also L. rivus (for *rei- 
w os), ‘brook, stream*. See rival. G. Ride, Dan. 
rille, ‘furrow’, derive fr. LG. ride. 

Derivatives : rill, intr. v., to flow as a rill, rill-et, 
n., a small rill. 

rillettes, rilletts, n. pi., potted meat. — F. rdlettes, 
rel. to rillons, ‘greaves of pork’, fr. ride, ‘piece of 
pork’, a dialectal var. of OF. reille , ‘small plank, 
lath’, itself a popular collateral form of regie , 
‘rule, plank’. See rule and dimin. suff. -ette. 
rim, n., edge, border. — ME. rime, rim, fr. OE, 
rima , ‘border, bank, coast’, rel. to ON. rime, 
rimi , ‘a raised strip of land, ridge’, and to rand. 
Derivatives: rim, tr. v., rim-less, adj., rimm-ed, 
adj., rimm-er, n. 

rim, n., peritoneum ( obsol .) — ME. reme , rim, 
fr. OE. reoma , ‘membrane, ligament’, rel. to 
MLG. reme, OS., OHG. riomo , MHG. rieme, 
G. Rieme n, ‘strap’. 

rima, n., cleft, fissure (biol.) — L. rima, ‘crack, 
cleft, fissure’, prob. standing for *rei-ma or *ri- 
md, and cogn. with Lett, riewa, ‘slit, slash’, 
Lith. rievd, ‘cleft, rock', raive, ‘a strip’, prob. 
also with OE. raw , rxw, ‘row’. See row, ‘line’, 
and cp. rimose. 

Derivatives: rim-al, adj., rimose (q.v.), rim-ous , 
adj. 

rime, n. — See rhyme, n. 
rime, v. — See rhyme, v. 

rime, n., hoarfrost. — ME. rim, fr. OE. hr im, 
‘hoarfrost’, rel. to ON. hrim, Du. rijm and to 
OS. hrlpo', MDu. ripe , Du. rijp, OHG. hriffo, 
later rifo, MHG. rife, G. Reif, and prob. cogn. 
with Lett, kreims, ‘cream’, kriet, ‘to skim the 
cream off’. F .frimas, ‘hoarfrost’, is a Teut. loan 
word; cp. Frimaire. 

Derivative: rim-y, adj. 

rimose or rimous, adj., full of fissures. — L. rimo- 
sus, fr. rima. See rima and adj. suff. -ose, resp. 
-ous. 

Derivatives: rimose-ly, adv., rimos-ity , n. 
rimple, n., wrinkle. — Prob. fr. MLG. -MDu. 
(= Du.) rimpel , ‘wrinkle’, which is rel. to MHG. 
rimpfen , ‘to wrinkle’, OE. gehrumpen (pp.), 
‘wrinkled’. See rumple. 

Derivative: rimple , tr. and intr. v. 
rlmula, n., a small fissure (anat.) — Medical L. 
rimula, dimin. of L. rima. See rima and -ule. 
rind, n., 1) the bark of a tree; 2) the peel of a 
fruit; 3) the crust of bread. — ME. rinde, fr. 
OE. rind, rinde, ‘bark, crust’, rel. to OS. rinda , 
MLG. rinde, MDu. rinde, rende , OHG. rinda, 
rinta, MHG. rinde , rinte, G. Rinde , and to OE. 
rendan, ‘to rend’. See rend, ‘to tear’. 

Derivative: rind, tr. v., to remove the rind, 
rinderpest, n., cattle plague (veter.) — G., fr. 



Rinder, pi. of Rind (fr. MHG. rint, fr. OHG. 
hrind, rind), ‘ox’, and Pest, ‘pestilence'. For the 
first element see rother, runt and cp. reindeer, 
for the second see pest. 

rinforzando, adj., strengthening, reinforcing (mu- 
sical direction). — It., fr. rinforzare, ‘to strength- 
en, reinforce’, fr. re- and inforzare, fr. in- (fr. L. 
in; see in-, ‘in’) and forza, ‘force’, fr. VL.forda , 
prop. neut. pi. of L. fords, ‘strong’, but mis- 
taken for a fern. sing. noun. See fort and cp. 
force, n. Cp. also sforzando. 
ring, n., circle. — ME. ring, fr. OE. hritig, rel. to 
ON. hringr , OS., OFris. bring, Dan., Swed., Du. 
ring, OHG. bring, later ring, MHG. rinc, 
ringes , G. Ring, and cogn. with OSlav. krqgu, 
‘circle’, krgglu, ‘round’, and with Umbr. cringa- 
tro , ‘shoulder band’. Cp. ranch, rang, rank, ‘a 
row’, rink, rung. Cp. also harangue and the first 
element in ribbon. 

Derivatives: ring, tr. and intr. v., to encircle, 
ring-ed, adj., ring-er, n., ring-ing, n., ring-less, 
adj., ring-let, n., ring-let-ed, ring-let-y, adjs. 
ring, intr. v., to sound; tr. v., to cause to sound. 
— ME. ringen, fr. OE. hringan, rel. to ON. 
hringja, Swed. ringa, MDu., Du. ringen ; of 
imitative origin. 

Derivatives: ring, n., a sound produced by 
metal, ring-er , n., ring-ing , n. 
ringent, adj., opened wide. — L. r ingens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of ring i, ‘to open wide the 
mouth’, which prob. stands for *rengi and is 
cogn. with OSlav. r^gnqd, ‘to open, gape, yawn’, 
rqgi , ‘disgrace, scorn, disdain’. Cp. rictus. For 
the ending see suff. -ent. 
rink, n., a part of a bowling green, curling pond, 
etc. — Prob. fr. OF. renc, ‘row, rank’, whence 
F. rang and E. rank; ult. connected with ring, 
‘circle’. 

Derivatives: rink , intr. v., rink-er , n. 
rinkite, n., a silicate of cerium, etc. {mineral.) — 
Named after the Dane H inrich J. Rink, in- 
spector in Greenland. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

rinneite, n., a chloride of iron, potassium and 
sodium (mineral.) — G. Rinneit , named after 
the German mineralogist Professor Fritz Rinne. 
The ending -it goes back to Gk. -Itt]? ; see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

rinse, tr. v. — ME. rincen, fr. OF. reincier, rain- 
cier (F. rincer), prob. dissimilated fr. recincier, 
fr. VL. *recenddre, ‘to make fresh, to wash, 
cleanse with water’, fr. Late L. recentdre, ‘to 
make fresh’, fr. L. recens, gen. recentis, ‘new, 
fresh’. See recent. 

Derivatives: rinse, n., rins-ings, n. pi. 

rio, n., a river. — Sp. rio, fr. L. rivus , ‘brook, 
stream’, for *rei- yv os , lit. ‘that which flows’, fr. 
I.-E. base *rei-, ‘to flow’. See rival and cp. ria 
and the first element in rialto. 

riot, n. — ME. riote, riot, fr. OF. note (F. riotte ), 
fr. rioter ; rihoter, ‘to make a disturbance’, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: riot, v. (q.v.), riot-ist , n., riot-ist-ic, 
adj., riot-ous, adj., riot-ous-ly, adv., riot-oqs- 
ness, n., riot-ry, n. 

riot, intr. v. — ME. rio ten, fr. riote , riot. See riot, n. 
Derivatives: riot-er , n., riot-ing , adj., riot-ing-ly, 
adv. 

riotous, adj. — ME., fr. OF. rioteus, fr. riote , 
‘riot’. See riot, n., and -ous. 

Derivatives: riotous-ly, adv., riotous-ness, n. 

rip, tr. and intr. v., to tear off, divide. — Of 
Scand. or LG. origin. Cp. Fris. rippe, ‘to tear 
off’, MLG. reppen, Flemish rippen, Swed. reppa, 
Dan. rippe, ‘to tear, rip’ ; possibly of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives: rip, n., a tear, a rent, ripp-able, adj., 
ripp-er , n., ripp-ing, adj., ripp-ing-ly, adv., ripp- 
ing- ness, n. 

rip, n., a worthless person. —-. Prob. a var. of 
rep, abbreviation of reprobate, 
riparian, adj., pertaining to the bank of a river. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. riparius , ‘that which 
frequents river banks’, fr. ripa, ‘riverbank, sea- 
shore’, which is prob. cogn. with Gk. epstaetv, 
‘to tear down’, £pwrvrj, ‘a broken cliff or crag’, 
ON. rifa, ‘to tear, break’, MHG. rif ‘river- 
bank’. See rive, river, and cp. Ripuarian. For the 
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ending see sufif. -iam 

riparious, adj., growing along the banks of 
rivers. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. ripdrius. 
See pree. word. 

ripe, adj. — ME., fr. OE. ripe, rel. to OS. ripi, 
MDu. ripe , Du. rijp , OHG. rifi, MHG. rife, G. 
reif. These words are verbal adjs. formed from 
OE. ripan , ‘to reap’, resp. its correspondences 
in the other Teut. languages. See reap. 
Derivatives: ripe , v. (q.v.), ripe-ly , adv., rip-en , 
intr. and tr. v., rip-en-er , n., ripeness (q.v.), 
ripen-ing , adj., ripen-ing-ly , adv. 
ripe, tr. and intr. v., to ripen. — ME. ripen, fr. 

OE. ripian , fr. ripe, ‘ripe’. See ripe, adj. 
ripeness, n. — ME. ripenes , fr. OE. ripnes , fr. ripe , 
‘ripe’. See ripe, adj., and -ness, 
riposte, n., 1) a quick thrust after parrying a 
lunge {fencing ) ; 2) a sharp retort. — F. riposte, 
dissimilated fr. It. risposta , prop. fern. pp. of 
rispondere , ‘to reply’, fr. L. respondere , of s.m. 
See respond. 

ripple, tr. v., to cleanse (flax or hemp) by remov- 
ing the seeds. — ME. rippelen, riplen, rel. to 
Du. repelen, G. riffeln , ‘to ripple’, and to OE. 
repan, ripan , ‘to reap’. See reap, 
ripple, n., flax comb. — Prob. fr. prec. word; rel. 
to MLG., Du. repel , G. Riff el, ‘flax comb’, 
ripple, intr. v., to move in small waves; tr. v., to 
cause to ripple. — ME. ripelen, ‘to scratch’. Cp. 
riffle, rumple. 

Derivatives: ripple, n., slight motion of the 
waves; wavelet, rippl-et , n., a small ripple. 
Ripuarian, adj., pertaining to the Franks settled 
on both sides of the Rhine near Cologne. — 
Lit. ‘living on the banks of a river’, fr. ML. ri- 
puarius, the same as L. ripdrius. See riparian. 
For sense development cp. Lithuanian. 
rise, intr. v. — ME. risen , fr. OE. risan , rel. to OS. 
risan, ON. risa , Goth, ur-reisan , ‘to rise’, OHG. 
risan, ‘to rise, flow’, G. reisen , ‘to travel’ (the 
original meaning was ‘to rise for a journey’). 
These words possibly derive fr. I.-E. base *rei-, 
‘to move, flow, run’, whence L. rivus, ‘brook, 
stream’. See rival and cp. arise, raise, rear. 
Derivatives: rise , n., ris-er, n., ris-ing, adj. and 
n. 

risen, pp. of rise. — ME. risen , fr. OE. (ge)risen, 
pp. of risan . See rise. 

risible, adj. — F., fr. Late L. risibilis, ‘able to 
laugh’, fr. L. risus, pp. of ridere, ‘to laugh’, 
which is prob. cogn. with 01. vridyati, vridyate, 
‘is ashamed’. For sense development cp. OI. 
vismayate , ‘is astonished, confounded, perplex- 
ed’, fr. smayate , ‘smiles, blushes’. Cp. arride, 
deride, derision, riant, ridiculous, risorius, risus. 
Derivatives: risible-ness, n., risibl-y, adv. 
risk, n. — F. risque, fr. It. risco (now preferably 
rischio ), back formation from risicare (now 
preferably rischiare ), ‘to risk’, fr. VL. * risicare, 
which is prob. a derivative of Gk. ptOx, ‘root’ 
(see rhizo-), used also in the sense of ‘cliff, crag’. 
Accordingly VL. *risicare orig. meant ‘to navi- 
gate among cliffs’. OProven?. rezegue, Sp. 
riesgo and G. Risiko , ‘risk’, are Italian loan 
words. Some authorities derive It. risco fr. 
Arab, rizq, ‘subsistence’. It is difficult, however, 
to explain how this meaning developed into 
that of ‘danger, risk’. Cp. risqu£. 

Derivatives: risk-ful , adj., risk-ful-ness, n., risk- 
y, adj., risk-i-ly, adv., risk-i-ness, n., risk-less , 
adj. 

risk, tr. and intr. v. — F. risquer , fr. It. rischiare . 
See risk, n. 

Derivative: risk-er, n. 

risorius, n., name of a muscle of the cheek ( anat .) 

— Medical L. (musculus) risorius , ‘(the muscle) 
that causes laughter’, coined by the Italian anat- 
omist Giovanni Domenico Santorini (1681- 
1736), fr. L. risus , pp. of ridere , ‘to laugh’. See 
risible. 

risotto, n,, rice cooked in broth with meat and 
cheese. — It., fr. riso, ‘rice’. See rice. 
risqu6, adj., risky; tending toward impropriety. 

— F., pp. of risquer , ‘to risk’. See risk, v. 
risus, n., laughter. — L. risus, gen. -us, fr. risus, 

pp. of ridere , ‘to laugh'. See risible, 
rissole, n., minced-meat fritter. — F., fr. OF. 
roissole (occurring in the XIII cent.), fr. VL. 



*russeola, dimin. formed fr. L. russeus, ‘red- 
dish’, fr. russus, ‘red’ (see russet and dimin. suff. 
-ole); so called from its color, 
ritardando, adj., retarding ( musical direction ). — 
It., fr. ritardare, ‘to make slow’, fr. L. retardare, 
‘to keep back, hinder, delay’. See retard, 
rite, n., a ceremonial act. — ME., fr. L. ritus , 
‘religious custom, usage, ceremony’, cogn. with 
Gk. apt^p.6?, ‘number’, OHG., OE. rim , 
‘number’, OIr. rim , ‘number’, do-rimu , ‘I 
number, count, enumerate’. All these words are 
derivatives of I.-E. base *ri-, ‘to count, num- 
ber’, which is prob. an enlargement of base 
*ar-, ‘to join’, whence Goth, arms, OE. earm, 
arm , etc., ‘the upper limb’. See arm, ‘the upper 
limb’, and cp. ritual. Cp. also arithmetic, rhyme, 
rittuigerite, n., a compound of arsenic, selenium 
and silver {mineral.) — Named after the Aus- 
trian mining official Peter Rittinger. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
ritual, adj. — L. ritudlis, fr. ritus, ‘rite’. See rite 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: ritual, n., ritual-ism, n., ritual- is t, 
n., ritual-ist-ic, adj., ritual-ist-ic-al-ly, adv., rit- 
ual-ity, n., rilual-ly , adv. 
ritzy, adj., too smart (slang). — Prop, ‘imitating 
the Ritz hotel in London’. The hotel was so 
called because it was founded by C6sar Ritz, 
a Swiss restaurateur (1815-1918). For the ending 
see suff. -y. 

rivage, n., shore, bank. — F., fr. OF. rive, ‘bank’, 
fr. L. ripa. See river and -age. 
rival, n. and adj. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. rivalis, 
‘pertaining to a brook; one who uses the same 
brook; neighbor; competitor, rival’, fr. r.ivus, 
‘brook, stream’. In English, rival first meant 
‘partner, colleague’. Cp. the words of Bernardo 
in Hamlet I: “If you do meet Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, The rivals of my watch’’. — L. rivus 
stands for *rei- w os and lit. means ‘that which 
flows or runs’, fr. I.-E. base *rei-, ‘to move, 
flow, run’, whence also OI. rinati, rinvati, 
‘causes to flow’, ritih, ‘stream, course’, 
OSIav, rfka, ‘river’, suroj, ‘confluence’, roj, 
‘swarm of bees’, rinqti, rijati, ‘to flow, run’, Mir. 
rian, ‘river, way’, OIr. riathor, ‘a torrent’, OW. 
reatir , ‘waterfall’, W. rhid, ‘seed’, Gaul. Renos 
(whence L. Rhenus ), ‘Rhine’, lit. ‘that which 
flows’, OE. rid, ‘stream, rivulet’. See orient, n., 
and cp. Rhenish, ria, rill, rio, rivose, rivulet. Cp. 
also rise. 

Derivatives: rival , tr. and intr. v., rival-ism, n., 
rival-ry, n., rival-ship, n. 
rive, tr. v., to tear, rend. — ME. riven, fr. ON. 
rtf a, ‘to tear, break’, which is rel. to MHG. rtf, 
‘riverbank, seashore’, and prob. cogn. with Gk. 
Ipebrctv, ‘to tear down’, epiTW), ‘a broken cliff 
or crag’, L. ripa , ‘riverbank, seashore’. Cp. 
rifle, ‘to plunder’, rifle, ‘to make grooves in’, 
rift, rivel. Cp. also riparian, river, 
rivel, intr. and tr. v., to wrinkle. — ME. rivelen, 
back formation fr. OE. rifelede, ‘wrinkled’,' 
which is rel. to OE. gerifod, ‘wrinkled’, ON. 
rifa , ‘to tear, break’. See prec. word, 
riven, adj., prop. pp. of rive. — ME., fr. ON. 
rifinn , pp. of rifa , ‘to tear, break’. See jive, 
river, n. — ME. rivere, fr. OF. rivere , riviere , 
‘land lying along a river; river’ (whence F. 
riviere, ‘river’), fr. Late L. riparia (scil. terra), 
‘land lying along a riverbank’, fem. of ripdrius, 
‘of a riverbank’, fr. ripa, ‘riverbank, seashore’. 
See riparian and cp. rive. Cp. also rivage, river- 
ain, riviere, arriba, arrive, derive. 

Derivatives: river-ed, adj., river-ine, adj., river- 
let, n., river -y, adj. 

riverain, adj., pertaining to the bank(s) of a river. 
— F., fr. MF. riveran, fr. rivere , riviere (F. 
riviere), ‘river, stream’, and suff. -ain, fr. L. 
-anus. See prec. word and* -an. 

Derivative: riverain, n., one dwelling on the 
bank of a river. 

rivet, n. — ME. ryvette, fr. OF. (= F.) river, ‘to 
clench’, which is prob. borrowed fr. MDu. 
wriven (Du. wrijven), ‘to start, put in motion, 
agitate’. F. river in the above sense has nothing 
to do with river , ‘to land’ (which comes fr. L. 
ripa, ‘riverbank, seashore’; cp. arrive, der- 
ive). 



Derivatives: rivet, tr. v., rivet-er , n., rivet-ing , n. 
rivtere, n., a necklace of diamonds. — F., lit. 
‘stream’. See river. 

rivose, adj., having sinuate and irregular furrows 
(entomol.) — L. rivosus , ‘full of streams’, fr. 
rivus, ‘brook, stream’. See rival and adj. suff. 
-ose. 

rivulet, n., a small stream. — It. rivoletto , dimin. 
of rivolo, itself dimin. of rivo, ‘brook, stream’, 
fr. L. rivus. See prec. word and the suffixes -ule 
and -et. 

rix-dollar, n., name of silver coins formerly cur- 
rent in Holland, Scandinavia and Germany. — 
Obsol. Du. rijcksdaler (now rijksdaalder ), lit. 
‘dollar of the realm’, fr. rijck (resp. rijk ), ‘king- 
dom, realm’, and daler (resp. daatder). Cp. Dan. 
rigsdaler , Swed. riksdaler, G. Reichstaler, and 
see Reich and dollar. 

riyal, also rial, n., 1) a coin of Saudi Arabia; 2) 
a coin of Iraq. — Arab, riyal, fr. Sp. real. See 
real, monetary unit. 

rizzar, tr. v., to dry in the sun (Scot.) — MF. res- 
sorer, ‘to dry again’, fr. re- (see re-) and sorer , 
‘to make red, to dry’. 

Derivative: rizzar , n., drying in the sun. 
roach, n., a freshwater fish of the carp family 
(Leuciscus rutilus). — ME. roche, fr. MF., fr. 
OF. roche , which is of uncertain origin, 
roach, n., curved cut in the foot of a square sail. 
— Of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: roach, tr. v., to cut with a roach, 
roach, n. — Short for cockroach, 
road, n. — ME. rode, ‘riding, journey’, fr. OE. 
rad, of s.m., fr. riden, ‘to ride’. Accordingly road 
orig. meant ‘a way for riding’. See ride. 
Derivatives: road, tr. v., road-ing, n., road-less, 
adj., road-less-ness, n., road-ster, n. 

roam, intr. v. — ME. romen, of uncertain origin. 
Cp. ramble. 

Derivatives: roam, n., roam-er, n., roam-ing , 
adj., roam-ing-ly, adv. 

roan, adj., bay, chestnut-colored (said of horses, 
etc.) — MF. (= F.) rouan, fr. Sp. roano , fr. 
OSp. raudano, fr. VL. *ravidanus , fr. L. ravidus , 
‘grayish’, fr. ravus, ‘gray’, which is cogn. with 
ON. grar , OE. gr<eg, ‘gray’. See gray. 
Derivative: roan, n., a roan horse. 

roan, n., leather made of sheepskin. — Prob. fr. 
Roan, the ME. spelling of Rouen, a city of 
France. 

roar, intr. and tr. v. — ME. roren, raren, fr. OE. 
rarian , rel. to MDu. reeren, ‘to roar’, OHG. 
reren, MHG. reren , ‘to bleat’, G. rohren , ‘to 
troat’, from the I.-E. imitative base *re-, *ra-, 
‘to cry, roar’, whence also OI. rdyati, ‘barks’, 
Lith. reju, reti, ‘to scold, chide’, Lett, reju, riet , 
‘to bark’, OSlay. revq, rjevg, ‘I roar’, L. raucus 
(for *ra w icos), ‘hoarse’. ’See raucous and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: roar, n., roar-er , n., roar-ing , adj. 
and n., roar-ing-ly, adv. 

roast, tr. and intr. v. — ME. rosten, fr. OF. rostir 
(F. rotir), fr. Frankish *hraustjan, which is rel. 
to OHG. rosten (MHG. roes ten , G. rosten), ‘to 
roast’, fr. OHG. rost (MHG. rost , G. Rost), 
‘gridiron, grate’, and to MDu. (~ Du.) roos- 
ten, ‘to roast’, fr. MDu. roost , ‘gridiron, grate’. 
Cp. roster. 

Derivatives: roast-able, adj roast -ing-ly, adv. 
roast, n. — ME. rost, fr. MF. rost (F. rot), fr. OF. 
rost, fr. rostir , ‘to roast’ ; partly directly fr. roast, 
v. 

rob, tr. and intr. v. — ME. robben , fr. OF. rober 
(whence F. ddrober , ‘to steal’), fr. OF. robe, 
‘booty; booty of garments; gown, dress, robe’, 
fr. WTeut. *rauba, ‘booty’. Cp. OHG. roub , 
‘spoil, plunder’, roubon, ‘to rob’, and see reave. 
Cp. also robe. 

Rob, masc. PN. — Dimin. of Robert (q.v.) 
robalo, n., any of the fishes of the family Centro- 
pomidae . — Sp. rdbalo, orig. pronounced robdlo 
(as today in Galicia, Portugal and America), 
metathesized fr. *lobarro (Catal. Uobarro), fr. 
lobo, ‘wolf’ (used metaphorically in the sense of 
a ‘wolflike fish’), fr.L./«p«s, ‘wolf ’.See lupine, adj. 
roband, also raband, robbin, n. (naut.) — Du. 
raband, compounded of ra, ‘sailyard’, and band, 
‘band’. The first element is rel. to ON. ra, Dan. 
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raa, Swed. rd, Du. ra , MHG., G. rahe , ‘sail- 
yard’, and possibly also to MHG., G. ragen , 
etc., ‘to jut out’; see rake, ‘to project’. For the 
second element see band, ‘tie’, 
robber, n. — ME. robbere , fr. OF. robere , fir. 
rober, ‘to rob’. See rob and agential suff. -er. 
robbery, n. — ME. robber ie, fr. OF. roberie , fr. 
rober. See prec. word and -ery. 
robe, n. — ME., fr. OF. robe , ‘booty; booty of 
garments ; gown, dress, robe’ (whence F., ‘gown, 
dress, robe'); see rob. Cp. OProvenc. rauba, 
‘booty; gown, robe’. It. roba, ‘things, goods; 
stuff; cloth’, Sp. ropa, ‘clothes, clothing, dress, 
garments, robe, gown’, which are also borrow- 
ed fr. WTeut. *rauba. 

Derivatives: robe, tr. v., rob-er , n., robbing, h. 
robe-de-chambre, a dressing gown. — F., lit.- ‘a 
chamber gown’. See robe, de- and chamber. 
Robert, masc. PN. — F., fr. OHG. Hruodperht , 
Hrodperht, lit. ‘bright with glory’, fr. hruod -, 
ruod - (in compounds), ‘fame, glory’, and beraht, 
‘bright’. For the first element see rummer, for 
the second see bright. Cp. Rob, robbin, dobbin, 
hob, ‘fairy’. Cp. also the first element in Rode- 
rick, Roger, Roland, Rudolph. Cp. also Rupert, 
robin, n., name of several birds. — Short for 
robin redbreast, orig. written Robin Redbreast , 
from the PN. Robin , a dimin. of Robert. 
Robinia, n., a genus of plants, the locust tree 
( bot .) — ModL., named after the French bot- 
anist Jean Robin (1550-1629) and his son Ves- 
pasian (1579-1662), who first cultivated the 
locust tree in Europe. For the ending see 1st 
suff. -ia. 

roble, n., any of several trees of the oak family. — 
Sp., dissimilated fr. robre , fr. L. robur, gen. ro- 
boris , ‘oak’. See robust. 

roborant, adj., strengthening. — L. roborans , 
gen. - antis , pres. part, of robordre , ‘to strength- 
en, invigorate’, fr. robur, gen. roboris, ‘strength’. 
See robust and -ant. 

Derivative: roborant , n., a strengthening drug, a 
tonic. 

robot, n., an automaton; a mechanical man. — 
Fr. Czech robotnik , ‘slave’, fr. robota , ‘compul- 
sory service’, fr. rob , ‘slave’, rel. to OSlav. 
rabu, robu , ‘slave’, rabota, ‘servitude, slavery’, 
and cogn. with Goth. arbaij>s , ‘hardship, toil, 
work’, OHG. arabeit, MHG. arebeit , arbeit , 
‘labor, soil, distress’, G. Arbeit , ‘work, labor’, 
ON. erfidi , OE. earfod(e ), ‘hardship, suffering, 
labor, work’. See orphan. The word robot be- 
came popular through the play R.U.R. (Pos- 
sum’s t/niversal Pobots), written by Karel 
Capek (1st edition 1920, English translation 
1923). 

Derivatives: robot-ism , n., robot-ize , tr. v., 
robot-iz-ation, n. 

roburite, n., a flameless explosive. — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. L. robur , ‘strength’ (see ro- 
bust); so called because of the high power of 
this explosive. 

robust, adj., strong and healthy, — L. robustus, 
‘of oakwood, oaken, hard, firm, strong, robust’, 
lit. ‘as strong as an oak’, fr. robur , older robus, 
‘a very hard kind of oak; oak (in general); 
hardness, strength, power’. L. robur orig. 
meant ‘the red or dark colored tree’; it is rel. to ’ 
L. ruber , ‘red’, robigo , ‘rust’. See red and cp. 
roble, roborant, corroborate and the first ele- 
ment in rumbustious. Cp. also rubric. 
Derivatives: robus t-ful, adj., robust-ful-ly, adv., 
robust-ful-ly , adv., robust-ful-ness , n., robust-ic, 
adj., robust-ic-ity, n., robustious (q.v.) 
robustious, adj., 1) robust, strong; 2) boisterous, 
noisy (obsol.) — See robust and -ious and cp. 
rambunctious. 

Derivatives: robustious-ly, adv., robustious-ness , 
n. 

roc, n., a large, fabulous bird. — Fr. Arab, ruhfy, 
rofyh, ‘a large, fabulous bird’, which is of Pers. 
origin. 

rocambole, n., a kind of leek used like garlic. — 
F., fr. G. Rockenbolle , ‘rocambole’, lit. ‘rye 
bulb’, fr. Rocken , a secondary form of Roggen, 
‘rye’ and Bode, ‘bulb’. See rye and bowl, ‘a 
hollow vessel’. 

Roccella, n., a genus of lichens (bot.) — ModL., 



a blend of It. rocca, ‘rock* (see rock, ‘stone’), 
and orcella , ‘archil’ (see archil), 
rochet, n., a white ecclesiastical vestment. — ME., 
fr. MF. (== F.) rochet , fr. OF., fr. Frankish 
*rok~, which is rel. to OHG. roc , roch, ‘coat’. 
See frock and -et. It. rocchetto, Sp., Port, ro- 
quete , ‘rochet’, are also Teut. loan words. 
Derivative: rochet-ed , adj. 
rochet, n., the red gurnard. — ME. rochet, roget, 
fr. MF. (— F.) rouget , fr. OF., fr. rouge , ‘red’, 
fr. L. rube us, ‘reddish’, which is rel. to ruber, 
‘red’. See red and -et and cp. rubric, 
rock, n., stonp. — ME. rokke, fr. ONF. roque , 
corresponding to OF. (= F.*) roche , fr. VL. 
*rocca, a word of Celtic origin. (Cp. Bret. 
roch.) See Hermann Paul, Grundrifl der ger- 
manischen Philologie, 2nd edition, Strassburg, 
I, 929. Cp. It. rocca , Sp. roca, ‘rock, stone’. Cp. 
also rococo. 

Derivatives: rock-ery, n., rock-y, adj. 
rock, tr. v., to move to and fro; intr. v., to sway 
to and fro. — ME. rocken , fr. OE. roccian, rel. 
to ON. rykkja , ‘to pull, tear, move’, Dan. 
rykke, Swed. rycka , ‘to pull, pluck’, Dan. rokke , 
‘to move’, MLG., MDu. rucken, Du. rukken, 
OHG. rucchan, rucken , MHG. rucken , rucken , 
G. rucken, ‘to move jerkily’, ON. rykkr, MLG. 
ruck , Du. ruk, MHG. rue , G. Ruck, ‘a jerk’. Cp. 
rack, ‘to move with a particular gait’. 
Derivatives: rock, n., the act of rocking, rock-er, 
n., rock-y, adj., rock-i-ly, adv., rock-i-ness , n. 
rock, n., distaff (hist.) — ME. rok , rel. to ON. 
rokkr, Dan. rok, Swed. rock, MLG. rocken » 
MDu. rocken, rocke, Du. rokken, OHG. rocko, 
ro(c)cho, MHG. rocke , G. Rocken , ‘distaff’; fr. 
I.-E. base *rug-, ‘to spin’. See frock and cp. 
rochet, ‘white ecclesiastical vestment’. Cp. also 
next word. 

rocket, n., firework. — It. rocchetta , dimin. of 
rocca, ‘distaff’, which is a Teut. loan word [cp. 
OHG. rocko, ro(c)cho , ‘distaff’, and see prec. 
word] ; so called from its resemblance to a dis- 
taff. For the ending see suff. -et. Cp. ratchet. 
Derivatives: rocket , intr. and tr.v., rocket-er,n. 
rocket, n., any plant of the genus Hesperis. — 
F. roquette, fr. It. rochetta, an earlier var. of 
rucchetta, dimin. of ruca, fr. L. e-ruca, ‘cole- 
wort’, which is of uncertain origin, 
rococo, n., a style of architecture. — Lit. ‘rock 
work’, fr. F. rocaiUe , ‘rock work, grotto work’ 
(see rock, ‘stone’); so called in allusion to the 
use of shells and scrolls in this kind of architec- 
ture. 

Derivative: rococo, adj. 

rod, n. — ME., fr. OE. rodd, rel. to ON. rudda, 
‘club’, of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: rod-less, adj., rodlet (q.v.) 
rode, past tense of ride. — - ME. rood, fr. OE. rad, 
past tense of ridan . See ride, 
rodent, adj., gnawing. — - L. rodens, gen. -ends, 
pres. part, of rddere , ‘to gnaw, eat away, cor- 
rode’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to rddere, ‘to scrape’, and is cogn. with OI. rdda- 
ti, ‘scrapes, gnaws’, radanah, ‘tooth’. See rase 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also ros- 
trum and corrode, corrosion, corrosive, erode, 
erosion, erosive. Cp. also root, ‘to dig’. For the 
ending of rodent see suff. -ent. 

Derivatives: rodent , n., rodent-ial , adj., rodent - 
ial-ly, adv. 

rodeo, n., rounding up of cattle. — Sp., fr. rodear , 
‘to go round, surround’, fr. rueda, ‘wheel’, fr. 
L. rota, of s.m. See rota. 

Roderick, also Roderic, masc. PN. — OHG. Hro * 
derich, Ruodrich (G. Roderick ), lit. ‘ruling in 
fame’, fr. hruod-, ruod - (in compounds), ‘fame, 
glory’, and Teut. *rikja ‘rule’. For the first 
element see rummer, for the second see Reich. 
F. Rodrigue, It. and Sp. Rodrigo and Russ. 
Rurik are German loan words, 
rodlet, n., a small rod. — A hybrid coined fr. rod 
and dimin. suff. -let. 

rodomontade, n., vain boasting like that of Rodo- 
monte in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. — MF. 
(= F.), fr. It. rodomontata , fr. Rodomonte, PN. in 
Orlando Furioso. The name fit. means ‘one who 
rolls (away) the mountain’, fr. dial. It. rodare , 
‘to roll’ (corresponding to It. rotare , ‘to turn 



round’, fr. rota, ‘wheel’), and It. monte (fr. L. 
montem, acc. of mdns , ‘mountain’). See rota, 
mount, ‘mountain’, and -ade. 

Derivatives: rodomontade , intr. v., rodomontad- 
1st, n: 

roe, n., small deer. — ME. roo, fr. OE. ra(h ), rel. 
to ON. ra, Dan. raa, Swed. rd, OS., Du. ree, 
OS., OHG. reh(o), MHG. reck, G. Reh , ‘roe’, fr. 
I.-E. base *rei~, *roi-, ‘streaky, spotted’, whence 
also Lith. raT-mas, rai-bas , Lett, raibs, Russ. 
ribyj, ‘variegated, spotted’, OPruss. roaban, 
‘striped’, OIr. riabhach , ‘variegated, spotted’, 
OI. risyah , ‘antelope’. 

roe, n., eggs of fishes, spawn. — Obsol. roan, fr. 
ME. rowne, fr. ON. hrogn [Dan., Norw. rogn 
(whence F. rogue )] , which is rel. to OHG. rogo, 
rogan , rogin , MHG. roge(n ), G. Rogen, fr. Teut. 
base *hru^an, corresponding to I.-E. *qreq-, 
*qcq-, ‘spawn’, whence Lith. kurkle , kurkulai 
(pi.), Lett. kufkuVi, Russ, krjak, ‘spawn of frogs’. 
Derivative: ro-ed , adj. 

roeblingite, n., a lead calcium silicate (mineral.) 

— Named after Washington Augustus Roebling 
(1806-69), of Trenton, New Jersey. Forthe end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

roentgeno-, rontgeno-, combining form meaning 
‘Roentgen rays’, as in roentgeno-gram, roent - 
geno-graphy, roentgeno-logy, roentgeno-therapy. 

See Roentgen ray. 

Roentgen ray, Rontgen ray. — So called after its 
discoverer, the German physicist Wilhelm Kon- 
rad Rontgen (1845-1923), 
rogation, n., supplication. — Late ME. rogacioun, 
fr. L. rogatio , gen. -onis, ‘inquiry, request’, fr. 
rogatus, pp. of rogdre , ‘tq ask, beg, entreat’, 
prop, ‘to have a desire for’, in vowel gradation- 
al relationship to regere, ‘to guide, lead, direct, 
rule’. See regent, adj., and -ation and cp. abro- 
gate, arrogant, arrogate, corvee, derogate, ihter- 
rogate, prerogative, prorogue, subrogate, surro- 
gate. 

Derivative: rogation-al, adj. 
rogatory, adj., seeking information. — F. roga - 
toire , fr. ML. rogatorius , ‘supplicating’, fr. L. 
rogatus , pp. of rogdre, ‘to ask’. See rogation and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

Roger, masc. PN. — OF. Rogier, fr. OHG. Hrot - 
ger, Hrodger, lit. ‘famous with the spear’, fr. 
hruod-, ruod- (in compounds), ‘fame, glory’, and 
ger, ‘spear’. For the first element see rummer, 
for the second see gar. Cp. Hodge, 
rogersite, n., a decomposition product of 
samarskite (mineral.) — Named after the Amer- 
ican geologist William Barton Rogers (1804- 
82). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
rogersite, n., a hydrous ferric sulfate (mineral.) 

— Named after the American mineralogist Aus- 
tin Flint Rogers (1877-1957) For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

rogue, n., 1) formerly, a vagabond; 2) a rascal. — 
F.. rogue, prob. of Celtic origin. Cp. Bret, rog, 
‘haughty’. 

Derivatives: rogue, v., rogu-ery , n., rogu-ish,. 
adj., rogu-ish-ly, adv., rogu-ish-ness, n. 
roil, tr. v., to stir up (a liquid); to disturb. — F. 
rouiller, ‘to make rusty, to rust’, fr. rouille, 
‘rust’, fr. OF. ruile, rouille, fr. VL. *robicula, 
formed — with change of suff. — fr. L. robigo , 
‘rust’. Cp. the OF. collateral forms rail, rouil (fr. 
VL. *robiculus), OProvenc. rovilh, roilh (fr. VL. 
*robiculus), rovilha, roilha (fr. VL. *robtcula ), 
and Sp. robin, of s.m. (fr. L. robiginem , acc. of 
robigo). See rubiginous and cp. rile, 
roister, intr. v., to swagger. — Fr. OF. ruistre , 
rustre (F. rustre ), ‘boor’, fr. ruiste, ‘boorish, 
gross, uncouth’, fr. L. rusticus, ‘countryman, 
rustic, peasant’, fr. rus , gen. ruris, ‘country’. 
See rural and cp. rustic. 

Derivatives: roister , n., roister-er , n., roister-ing , 
adj., roister-ing-ly , ad \.,roister-ous, adj., roister- 
ous-ly, adv. 

rokelay, n. — Corruption of roquelaure. 

Roland, masc. PN. — F., fr. OHG. Hruodland, 
Hrodland, which is compounded of hruod-, 
ruod- (in compounds), ‘fame, glory’, and land, 
‘land’. For the first element see rummer, for the 
second see land. Cp. Orlando, 
role, also role, n. — F. rdle, ‘part played by an 
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actor’, prop, ‘roll containing the actor’s part’, 
fr. OF. role, ‘roll’, fr. Late L. rotulus , dimin. 
formed fr. L. rota , ‘wheel’. See roll, n. and 
v. 

Rolf, masc. PN. — ON. Hrolfr, rel. to OHG. 
Hrodulf lit. ‘wolf of fame'; see Rudolph. The 
name Rolf was introduced into England by the 
Normans. 

roll, intr. and tr. v. — ME. rollen , rolen, fr. OF. 
roller , roler, rouler (F. rouler ), fr. VL. *rotuldre, 
fr. L. rotula , ‘a little wheel’, dimin. of rota, 
‘wheel’. See rota and cp. roll, n. Cp. also role, 
control, enroll, roulade, rouleau, roulette, enroll, 
roly-poly. 

Derivatives : roll, n. (q.v.), roll-able, adj., roll-er , 
n., roll-ing, adj., roll-ing-ly , adv. 
roll, n., a scroll. - — Partly fr. ME. rode, fr. OF. 
role (F. role), fr. ML. rotulus , ‘a roll of paper’, 
prop, a collateral form of L. rotula , ‘a little 
wheel’, partly from the verb roll (q.v.) OPro- 
ven<j. role, rotle, ‘roll, roller’, Sp. rolde , ‘circle, 
group of people’, are also borrowed fr. ML. 
rotulus. It. ruolo and Sp. rol , ‘list, roll’, are 
French loan words. 

rollic, intr. v., to be gay, be careless. — Prob. a 
blend of roll and frolic. 

Derivatives; rollic, n., gaiety; a frolic, rollick-er, 
n., rollick-ing, adj., rollick-ing-ly , adv., rollick- 
ing-ness, n., rollick-some , adj., rollick-some- 
ness, n. 

roly-poly, n., pudding made of jam rolled up with 
fruit, etc. — Reduplication of roll. 

Derivative: roly-poly , adj., resembling a roly- 
poly, pudgy. 

rom, n., a male gypsy. — Gypsy rom, ‘man, hus- 
band; gypsy man’, fr. OI. dombah, domah , ‘a 
man of a low cast of musicians’, prob. of imi- 
tative origin and lit. meaning ‘he who utters or 
produces the sound dom. See M. Mayrhofer, A 
Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary, I, 
p. 464, s.v. dombah. Cp. rum, Romany. 

Romaic, adj., pertaining to the language of Mod- 
em Greece. — ModGk. 'PwfAocCx^s;, ‘pertain- 
ing to Modern Greece or the the Modern Greek 
language. Modern Greek’, fr. Gk. 'Po^aiixoi;, 
‘Roman; of the Eastern Roman Empire’, fr. 
*Pd)ji7], ‘Rome’, fr. L. Roma. See Rome and adj. 
suff. -ic and cp. next word, 
romaika, n., Greek national dance. — ModGk, 
^w^aTCx-y], prop. fem. of 'P«d[*atx6<;, ‘Modem 
Greek’. See prec. word. 

romaine, Yt., also romaine lettuce, a variety of 
lettuce. — F. romaine , short for laitue romaine , 
lit. ‘Roman lettuce’, fem. of remain , ‘Roman’ 
(see Roman); so called in allusion to the city 
of Avignon, whence it was imported by Bureau 
de la Riviere, chamberlain of Charles V and VI, 
about the end of the 14th cent., i.e. the time 
when Avignon was a papal seat. 

Roman, adj., of Rome. — Fr. L. Romdnus , ‘of 
Rome, Roman’, fr. Roma, ‘Rome’. See Rome 
and -an and cp. Romaic, romaika, romaine, Ro- 
mance, romance, Romansh, romantic. 
Derivatives: Roman, n., Roman-esque, n. and 
adj., Roman-ish, adj.. Roman-ism, n., Roman-ist, 
n., Roman-ist-ic , adj., Roman-ity , n., Roman-ize, 
tr. and intr. v., Roman-iz-ation , n., Roman-xz-er , 
n. 

Roman balance — It is taken for granted that 
Roman balance means ‘balance of Rome’ or 
‘balance resembling the balance used in Rome’. 
According to my opinion, such an explanation 
of Roman balance is based on error. In reality, 
Roman in Roman balance derives fr. F. romaine , 
‘steelyard’, fr. Sp. romana , fr. Arab, rummana h , 
‘steelyard’, fr. rummdn, ‘pomegranate’. Arab. 
rumman is borrowed fr. Aram, rummana, 
‘pomegranate’, which is rel. to Heb. rimmdn , of 
s.m. The steelyard was called in Arabic rum- 
mana h , because the counterpoise used with Ara- 
bic balances usually had the shape of a pome- 
granate (Arab, rumman). Accordingly, Roman 
in the sense of balance, had nothing to do orig. 
witji the adjective Roman, ‘of Rome’ ; later, how- 
ever, folk etymology identified F. romaine, ‘steel- 
yard’, with F. romaine , fem. o fromain, ‘Roman’, 
fr. L. Romdnus (see Roman). 

Romance, adj., designating, or pertaining to, the 



languages developed from Vulgar Latin. — OF. 
romanz, fr. Late L. Romdnice, ‘in Vulgar Latin’, 
adv. of L. Romanicus , ‘Roman’. See Romanic 
and cp. next word. 

romance, n., a tale of chivalry. — ME. romaunce , 
romance, fr. OF. romanz (whence MF. romant, 
‘romance’, F. roman, ‘novel’), orig. meaning 
‘something written in a Romance tongue’, fr. 
Late L. Romdnice. See prec. word and cp. ro- 
maunt. 

Derivatives: romance, intr. v., romance-al-ist , 
n., romance-an, adj., romanc-er, n., romanc-ic-al , 
adj., romanc-ing, adj., romanc-ist, n. 

Romanes, n., the Romany or Gypsy language. — 
Fr. Gypsy romano, ‘Gypsy’. See Romany. 
Romanic, adj., 1) pertaining to Rome or the 
Roman people; 2) Romance. — L. Romanicus, 
fr. Romdnus, ‘Roman’. See Roman. 

Derivative: Romanic, n., Romance. 

Romano-, combining form meaning ‘of Rome’ or 
‘of the Roman Empire’. — L. Romano -, fr. Ro- 
mdnus , ‘Roman’. 

Romansh, Romansch, adj., Rhaeto -Romanic. — 
Grisons Rumansch , Romansch , Romonsch, fr. 
Late L. Romdnice, ‘in Vulgar Latin’. See Ro- 
mance and cp. Rhaeto-Romance. 
romantic, adj. — Lit. ‘pertaining to a romance’, 
fr. F. romantique , fr. MF. romant (whence F. 
roman , ‘novel’), back formation fr. Late L. 
Romdnice , ‘in Vulgar Latin’. See romance and 
-ic. 

Derivatives: romantic , n., romantic-al , adj., ro- 
mantic-al-ly, <Ldv.,romanlic-aI-ness, n., romantic- 
ism, n., romantic-ist, n., romantic-ist-ic, adj., 
romantic-ity, n., romantic-ize, tr. and intr. v., 
romant -ism , n., romant-ist, n., romantic-ly, adv., 
romantic-ness, n. 

Romany, n., 1) a Gypsy; the Gypsy language. — 
Gypsy romano, ‘Gypsy’, fr. rom, ‘man, hus- 
band’. See rom. 

Derivative: Romany, adj. 
romaunt, n., a romance. — MF. romant. See 
romance. 

Rome, n., capital of Italy. — F., fr. L. Roma , 
‘Rome’, for *Ruma, a name of Etruscan origin. 
Cp. Riimdn, former name of the river Tiber. 
Derivatives: Rom-ish, adj., Rom-ish-ly , adv., 
Rom-ish-ness , n. 

romeite, also rogieine, n., antimonate of calcium 
{mineral.) — F. romeine, named after the French 
mineralogist and crystallographer Jean-Baptis- 
te-Louis Rome de l’lsle (1736-90). For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite, resp. -ine. 
romerillo, n., any of several American aromatic 
plants. — Sp., dimin. of romero, ‘rosemary’, fr. 
L. ros mar is, ‘rosemary’. See rosemary. 
Romeward, adj., tending toward Rome or Roman 
Catholicism. — Formed fr. Rome with adj. 
suff. -ward. 

Romeward, Rome wards, adv., with a tendency 
toward Rome or Roman Catholicism. — Form- 
ed fr. Rome with adv. suff. -ward, resp. -wards. 
Romic, n., name of a phonetic system. — So 
called by Henry Sweet (1845-1912), the deviser 
of this system. The name denotes the system 
that is based on the Roman alphabet, 
romp, intr. v,, to play noisily. — Prob. a var. of 
ramp. 

Derivatives: romp, n., romp-y, adj. 
rondeau, n., a metrical form consisting of ten or 
thirteen lines, with only two rhymes (pros.) — 
F., fr. earlier rondel. See next word and cp. 
rondo. 

rondel, n., a metrical form consisting of fourteen 
lines, with only two rhymes (pros.) — Earlier F. 
(cp. prec. word), prop, dimin. of rortd, ‘round’. 
See round, adj., and cp. roundel, rundle. 
rondo, n., a musical composition with a principal 
subject, which is repeated at least twice after the 
introduction of several episodes. — It., fr. ron- 
deau. See rondeau. 

rondure, n., circular form; roundness. — F., fr. 

rond , ‘round’. See round and -ure. 
ronquil, n., a fish of the family Bathymasteridae. 
— Fr. Sp. ronquillo, prop, dimin. of ronco , 
‘hoarse’, which is rel. to roncar , ‘to snore’, fr. 
Late L. rhonchare , fr. Gk. poyxo?, *a snoring’. 
See rhonchus. 



rood, n. — ME. rod, rood, fr. OE. rod, ‘rod, pole; 
measure of land; cross’, rel. to OS. roda, ‘stake, 
pile, cross’, Dan. rode, Swed. rod, OFris., MLG. 
rode, MDu. roede , Du. roede, roe , ‘rod’, OHG. 
ruota, MHG. ruote, G. Rate, ‘rod’, and cogn. 
with L. ratis, Taft’, retae, ‘trees standing on the 
bank of a stream’, OSlav. ratiSte, ratoviSte, ‘spear 
staff’, Lith. rekles, ‘scaffolding’. Cp. radeau, 
Ratitae. 

roof, n. — ME. rof, roof, fr. OE. hrof ‘roof, ceil- 
ing; top', rel. to OFris. hrof ‘roof’, MDu. roof, 
rouf ‘cover, roof’, Du. roef ‘deckhouse’, MLG. 
rdf ‘penthouse’, ON. hrof ‘boat shed’, and prob. 
cogn. with Mir. cro , ‘stable, hovel’, Bret, crou, 
‘stable’, W. craw, ‘pig sty’. 

Derivative: roof-less, adj. 
roof, tr. v. — ME. rofen , fr. rof. See roof, n. 
Derivatives: roof-age , n., roofed , adj., roof-ing, 
n. 

rook, n., a black bird belonging to the crow fam- 
ily. — ME. rok, fr. OE. hr oc, rel. to ON. hrokr , 
MDu. roec, Du. roek. Took’, OHG. hruoh, 
‘crow’, of imitative origin. See raven, n. 
Derivatives : rook, tr. v., to cheat, rook-ery, n., 
rook-ish , adj., rook-ling , n., rook-y, adj. 
rook, n., castle (at chess). — ME. rok, fr. OF. roc. 
See roc. 

room, n. — ME. roum , rum , fr. OE. rum, ‘space’, 
rel. to ON., OS., OHG., MHG., Goth, rum, 
G. Raum, Dan., Swed. rum , ‘space’, Du. ruim, 
‘hold (of a ship), nave’. These nouns are 
substantivations of the Teut. adj. *ruma- ap- 
pearing in OE., MHG. rum, OHG. rumi, ON. 
rumr, Dan., Swed. rum , Du. ruim, Goth, rums, 
‘roomy, spacious'; fr. I.-E. base *re w -, ‘wide, 
open’, whence Toch. AB ru ‘to open’, Avestic 
ravah -, ‘space*, L. rus , ‘open country’, OIr. roi, 
roe, ‘plain field’. Cp. ream, ‘to enlarge a hole’, 
rummage. Cp. also rural, rustic. 

Derivatives: room, tr. v., room-ed, adj., room- 
ful, adj., room-y , adj., room-i-ly , adv.,' room-i- 
ness, n. 

roost, n., a perch for fowls. — ME. rooste , fr. OE. 
hrost, ‘wooden framework of a roof, perch’, rel. 
to OS. hrost, MDu., Du. roest/roost, framework 
of a roof’, ON. hrot, Goth, hrot, ‘roof’. Cp. 
next word. 

Derivative: roost, intr. v. 
rooster, n., cock. — Lit. ‘the roosting animal’; 
formed from prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
root, n., the lowest part of a plant. — ME. rot, 
root , fr. OE. rot, fr. ON, rot, rel, to OE. wyrt , 
Goth, waurts, Toot’, and cogn. with L. radix » 
‘root’. See radix and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. wort, ‘a plant’. 

Derivatives: root-ery, n., root-less , adj., root- 
ling, n., root-let, n., root-y, adj., root-i-ness , n. 
root, tr, v., to furnish with roots; intr. v., to take 
root. — ME. roten, fr. rot. See root, n. 
Derivatives: root-age, n., root-ed, adj., root-ed- 
ly, adv., root-ed-ness, n. 

root, intr. v., to dig with the snout. — Formed, 
under the influence of root, n., fr. earlier wroot , 
fr. ME. wrooten, fr. OE. wrotan, fr. wrot, ‘snout’, 
which is rel. to LG. wrote , ‘snout’, MHG. rue^el, 
G. Russel, of s.m., ON. rota, Swed. rota, ‘to dig 
out, root’, MLG. wroten , MDu., Du. wroeten , 
OHG. ruo 3 jen, of s.m. These words are cogn. 
with L. rodere, ‘to gnaw’. See rodent and cp. 
rout, ‘to root’. 

rope, n. — ME. rop, rope , fr. OE. rap, rel. to ON. 
reip, MDu., Du. reep, ‘rope’, Goth, raip in 
skauda-raip, ‘shoelace’, OHG., MHG., G. reif 
Ting, hoop’. Finn, raippa, ‘hoop, rope’, is aTeut. 
loan word. Cp. the second element in stirrup. 
Cp. also rape, ‘one of the six divisions of Sussex’. 
Derivatives: rope, tr. and intr. v., rop-ery, n., 
rop-ing, n., rop-ish, adj., rop-ish-ness, n., rop-y , 
adj., rop-i-ness , n. 

Roquefort cheese, Roquefort, n. — Named after 
Roquefort, a village in France, 
roquelaure, n., a kind of cloak. — F., named after 
the Duke of Roquelaure (died in 1738). Cp. 
rokelay. 

roquet, tr. and intr. v., to hit another’s ball with 
one’s own (at croquet). — An arbitrary altera- 
tion of croquet. 

roric, adj,, pertaining to dew. — Formed with 
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suff. -ic fr. L. ros , gen. roris, ‘dew’, which is cogn. 
with Lith. rasa, OSlav. rosa, ‘dew’, OI. rasah , 
‘sap, juice, fluid, essence’, rasa , ‘moisture’, Rasa, 
name of a mythic river (= Avestic Ranha ), 
ar$ati, ‘flows’, rfabhafr, ‘bull, steer’, Avestic and 
OPers. arshan, ‘man’, Hitt, arszi, ‘flows’, Gk. 
apcr/)v, #pp7jv, ‘male, masculine’, prob. also'Pa, 
Scythian name of the Volga, fr. I.-E. base *ras-, 
*eras *eres-, *ers-, ‘to flow, wet, moisten’. Cp. 
rasa, romerillo, rosemary, rosolio, rouse, ‘to 
pickle’. Cp. also the first element in rhubarb and 
the second element in Ahasuerus and in Xerxes, 
rorqual, n., any whale of the genus of large whales, 
the Balaenoptera. — F., fr. Norw. royrh val, fr. 
ON. reydarhvalr , fr. reydr, ‘rorqual’ (fr. raudr, 
‘red’), and hvalr , ‘whale’. See red and whale. 
Rosa, 1) fern. PN. ; 2) a genus of plants, the rose 
(bot.) — L. rosa, ‘rose’. See rose. 

Rosabel, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘beautiful rose’, com- 
pounded of L. rosa, ‘rose’, and bella, fem. of 
bellus, ‘pretty, beautiful’. See rose and beauty 
and cp. christabel. 

rosace, n., a roselike ornament; rose window. — 
F., fr. L. rosdceus, ‘of roses’. See rosaceous. 
Rosaceae, n. pi., the rose family (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Rosa with suff. -aceae. 
rosacean, adj., rosaceous. — See next word and 
-an. 

rosaceous, adj. — L. rosdceus , ‘of roses’, fr. rosa. 

See rose and -aceous and cp. rosace, 
rosaniline, n., a crystalline compound obtained 
from aniline, C a() H 21 ON s ( chem .) — Compound- 
ed of rose and aniline. 

rosarian, n., a rose grower. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. L. rosarium , ‘rose garden’. See rosary, 
rosarium, n., rose garden. — L. See next word 
and -arium. 

rosary, n., rose garden; string of beads used for 
counting series of prayers. — ME. rosarie, fr. L. 
rosarium, ‘rose garden’, in ML. also used in the 
sense of ‘garland; string of beads; series of 
prayers’, fr. L. rosa. See rose and subst. suff. 
-ary. 

roscherite, n., a hydrous basic phosphate of alu- 
minum, manganese, calcium and iron (mineral.) 
— G. Roscherit , named after the German min- 
eral collector Walter Roscher. The ending -it 
goes back to Gk. -fn]c; see subst. suff. -ite. 
Roscian, adj,, pertaining to, or resembling, Ros- 
cius. — See next word and -ian. 

Roscius, n., an actor. — From Roscius, the cele- 
brated Roman actor (died in 62 B.C.E.) 
roscoelite, n., a vanadium mica (mineral.) — 
Named after the English chemist Sir Henry En- 
field Roscoe (1833-1915). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

rose, n. — ME., fr. OE., fr. L. rosa, fr. Gk. p68ov, 
‘rose’, for *fp68ov, fr. Olran. *wr/a- (whence also 
Aram, war da. Arm. vard). Olran. *wrda- be- 
came gul in ModPers. in the sense of the pho- 
netic law, according to which initial w becomes g 
and - rd is changed to /. Turkish gul, ‘rose’, is a 
Persian loan word. Olran. *wrda~, ‘rose’, repre- 
sents I.-E. *w£dko- f ‘thorn, bramble’, whence 
also OE. word, ‘bramble’, Norw. dr, dl (for 
*ord ), ‘currant, bush’. Cp. rhodo-. Cp. also the 
first element in julep and the second element in 
bedeguar. 

Derivatives: rose-ate , adj., rose-ate-ly, adv., ros- 
ery, n., ros-y, adj., ros-i-ly, adv., ros-i-ness, 
n. 

rosella, n., an Australian parakeet. — Altered fr. 
Rose-killer, fr. Rose Hill, name of the governor’s 
residence at Parramatta in New South Wales, 
rosemary, n. — ME., fr. earlier rosmarine, fr. L. 
ros marinus (whence also F. romarin), ‘rose- 
mary’, lit. ‘dew of the sea’, fr. ros, ‘dew’, and 
marinus , ‘pertaining to the sea’, fr. mare, gen. 
maris, ‘sea’. See roric and marine, adj. The loss 
of the - n - in English is due to a confusion of L. 
marinus with E. Mary. Cp. romerillo. 
roseo-, combining form meaning ‘rose-colored’; 
used specifically in chemistry to denote salts of 
a reddish color. — Fr. L. roseus, ‘rosy, roselike’, 
fr. rosa . See rose. 

roseola, n., 1) any rose-colored rash; 2) German 
measles. — Medical L., fr. F. rosiole, which was 
formed fr. rose, ‘rose’, on analogy of rougeole. 



* measles’, which is a derivative of rouge, ‘red’. 
See rose. 

Derivatives: roseol-ar, roseol-ate , roseol-ous, 
adjs. 

rosette, n., a rose-shaped ornament. — F., dimin. 
of rose, ‘rose’. See rose and -ette. 

Derivative: rosett-ed, adj. 

Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish New Year. — Heb. 
rosh hashshdna h lit. ‘head of the year’, fr. rosh, 
‘head of’, and hash-shdnd h , ‘the year’. For the 
first word see Bereshith and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Heb. shdna h , ‘year’, is rel. to Aram.- 
Syr. sh 6 na, shatta , Ugar. shnt, Arab. sdna h , 
Akkad, shatta , ‘year’. These words are prob. 
connected with Heb. shana h , Aram.-Syr. sh 6 na, 
‘he changed’, Akkad, shanu, ‘to change’, and 
prop, mean ‘change, period of changing sea- 
sons’. Cp. J. Barth in ZDMG., vol. XLI (1887), 
pp. 612, 621, 636. 

Rosh Hodesh, also Rosh Cbodesh, the beginning 
of the month in the Jewish calendar. — Heb. 
rosh hddesh, lit. ‘the head of the month’, fr. rosh, 
‘head’, and h ddesh, ‘new moon, month’. For the 
etymology of Heb. rosh see Bereshith and cp. 
words there referred to. Heb. hodesh derives fr. 
stem h-d-sh, ‘to be new’, whence also hiddesh, ‘he 
renewed’, hadash , ‘new’; rel. to Aram.-Syr. 
haddeth , ‘he renewed’, Arab, hddatha, ‘it hap- 
pened, occurred’, hiddutha, ‘was new, was young’, 
hdddatha, ‘he told, related’, Akkad, edeshu, ‘to 
be new’, Aram.-Syr. hadath , Arab, hadith , 
Ethiop. hadas , Akkad, eshshu, ‘new’, Punic 
hadasht in Qart-badasht, ‘Carthage’, lit. ‘New- 
town’. Cp. Hadith. 

Rosicrucian, adj., pertaining to a secret society al- 
legedly founded in Germany by Christian Ro- 
senkreuz (in 1484). — The name arose from the 
Latinization of Rosenkreuz , lit. ‘rosy cross’. See 
rose, crux and -ian. 

Derivatives: Rosicrucian , n., Rosicrucian-ism, n. 
rosieresite, n., a hydrous aluminum phosphate 
(mineral.) — Named after the Rosieres copper 
mine near Carmaux in France. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 
rosin, n., resin. — A var. of resin. 

Derivatives: rosin, tr. v., rosin-y, adj. 

Rosinante, n., 1) Don Quixote’s horse; whence 2) 
a broken-down horse; jade, nag. — Sp. Rod- 
nante , compounded of rocin, ‘worn-out horse, 
hack, jade’, and antes, ‘before’; so called in al- 
lusion to the circumstance that Don Quixote’s 
charger was formerly a wretched hack. — Sp. 
rocin derives fr. OProveng. rocin, which, to- 
gether with OF. roncin, ‘draft horse, hack’, is of 
uncertain origin. Sp. antes , ‘before’, comes fr. 
L. ante; see ante-. Cp. rouncy. 
rosolic acid, a dye of the triphenyl-methane series. 
— Translation of G. Rosolsaure, which was 
coined by the German chemist Friedlieb Ferdi- 
nand Runge (1795-1867) fr. rosa , ‘rosy’ (see 
rose), (Karb)ol (see carbol) and Sdure, ‘acid’. For 
the ending in rosolic see adj. suff. -ic. 
rosolio, n., a sweet cordial made from raisins. — 
It, fr. L. ros solis , ‘sundew’, fr. ros, ‘dew’ and 
gen. of sol, ‘sun’. See roric and Sol. 
rostellum, n., a small beak-shaped process (bot. 
and zool.) — L., ‘a small beak’, dimin. of ros- 
trum. See rostrum. 

roster, n., a list of persons or groups. — Du. 
rooster, ‘gridiron, grate; list’, fr. MDu., ‘gridi- 
ron, grate’, fr. roosten, ‘to roast’; so called from 
the parallel lines dividing the list. See roast. 
Derivative: roster, tr. v. 

rostral, adj., pertaining to a rostrum. — Late L. 
rostrdlis , fr. L. rostrum. See rostrum and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: rostral , n., rostral-ly , adv. 
rostrate, adj., having a rostrum. — - L. rostratus, 
‘beaked’, fr. rostrum. See rostrum and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

Derivative: rostrat-ed, adj. 
rostriferous, adj., having a rostrum. — See ros- 
trum and -ferous. 

rostriform, adj., having the form of a rostrum. — 
See rostrum and form, n. 
rostro-, combining form used in the sense of 
rostral and. — Fr. L. rostrum. See next word, 
rostrum, n. — L. rostrum, ‘beak, snout, muzzle; 



the end of a ship’s prow; the orator’s pulpit, 
platform', which stands for *rod-trom, lit. ‘an 
instrument for gnawing’, formed from the stem 
of rod-ere, ‘to gnaw’ (see rodent), and - tro-m , a 
suffix denoting an instrument. Cp. L. ara-trum , 
‘a plow’, lit. ‘an instrument for plowing’ (fr. 
arare, ‘to plow’), claus-trum (for * claud- trom), 
‘lock, bar', lit. ‘that by which anything is shut 
up’ (fr. claudere, ‘to shut’). Cp. claustral. L. 
rostrum came to denote ‘orator’s platform’ from 
the circumstance that the orators’ platform in 
the Roman Forum was adorned with the beaks 
of the ships of the Antiate fleet captured by 
Maenius in 338. 

rosulate, adj., having the leaves arranged in the 
form of rosettes (bot.) — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ate fr. Late L. rosula , ‘a little rose’, dimin. of L. 
rosa. See rose. 

rot, intr. and tr. v. — ME. rotien , roten, fr. OE. 
rot ian, ‘to decay, suppurate’, rel. to OS. roton , 
ON. rotna, OFris. rotia, MDu. roten, Du. rotten, 
‘to rot’, OHG. rds 3 en, MHG. rce^en, ‘to rot’, 
Swed. rota , Norw. royta, Du. reten , MHG. 
ratzen, 'to cause to rot’, G. rdfien (also inex- 
actly rosteri), ‘to steep flax’. Cp. rot, n., rotten. 
Cp. also ret. 

Derivatives : rotten (q.v.), rott-er, n. 
rot, n., process of rotting. — ME. rot, prob. of 
Scand. origin. Cp. Icel. rot, Swed. rota, Dan. 
rode, ‘decay, putrefaction’, which are rel. to the 
OE. verb rotian, ‘to decay’. See rot, v. 
rota, n. — L., ‘wheel’, cogn. with OI. rdthah , ‘car, 
chariot’, Avestic ra&d, of s.m,, Lith. rdtas, 
‘wheel’, ritu, ‘I roll’, ritulai, ‘wheelbarrow’, Lett. 
ritens, ritulis, ‘carriage wheel’, O HG. rad, MHG. 
rat , G. Rad, Du. rad, OFris. reth , OS. rath, OIr. 
roth , W. rhod , of s.m., Gaul, petorritum, ‘four- 
wheeled carriage’ (for the first element of this 
compound see four), OIr. rethim , ‘I run’. Cp. 
roll, v. and n. Cp. also redondilla, rodeo, rondeau, 
rondel, rondo, rondure, Rotala, rotate, rotula, 
rotund, roue, rouelle, roulette, rounce, round, adj., 
rowel, runlet, ‘a small cask’, rut, ‘carriage’, ar- 
rondissement, tondo, the first element in Ra- 
thayatra, rodomontade and rut, ‘carriage’, and 
the second element in barouche and control. Cp. 
also rye grass. 

Rotala, n., a genus of plants of the loosestrife 
family (bot.) — ML., dimin. formed fr. rota, 
‘wheel’ (see rota); so called in allusion to the 
whorled leaves, 
rotang, n. — A var. of rattan. 

Rotarian, adj., pertaining to the Rotary Club. — 
Formed from the name of the club (see Rotary 
Club) with suff. -an. 

Derivatives: Rotarian, n., Rotarian-ism , n., 
rotarian-ize, tr. v. 

rotary, adj., turning like a wheel. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ary fr. L. rota, ‘wheel’. See rota. 
Rotary Club. — So called because the members 
of the first Rotary Club (founded by Paul P. 
Harris in Chicago in 1905) used to meet in rota- 
tion. 

rotate, intr. v., to turn about its axis; tr. v., to 
cause to rotate. — L. rotatus , pp. of rotdre , ‘to 
go round in a circle’, fr. rota, ‘wheel’. See rota 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: rotat-able, adj., rotation (q.v.), 
rotat-ive, adj., rotat-ive-ly , adv., rotator (q.v.) 
rotate, adj., wheel-shaped (bot.) — L. rotatus, pp. 
of rotdre. See rotate, v. 

rotation, n. — L. rotdtio, gen. -onis, ‘a turning 
about in a circle’, fr. rotatus, pp. of rotdre. See 
rotate, v., and -ion. 

Derivative: rotation-al, adj. 
rotator, n., that which causes rotation. — L., fr. 
rotatus, pp. of rotdre. See prec. word and agen- 
tial suff. -or. 

rotatory, adj., that which pertains to rotation. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. rotatus , pp. of 
rotdre. See rotate, v. 

rotche, rotch, n., the dovekie (A He alle). — Fr. 
earlier rotge, fr. LG. (cp. Fris. rotgoes, pi. rot- 
gies, Du. rotgans , ‘brant goose’), ult. fr. Scand. 
(cp. ON. hrodgas, Norw. rotgaas , Dan. rad- 
gaas, ‘brant goose*). The first element of these 
compound words is of imitative origin; the sec- 
ond element is rel. to goose. Cp. rat goose , rood 
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goose , rott goose , ro«r, which are dial. E. names 
of the brant goose. 

rote, n., routine. — ME., ‘practice, custom, rou- 
tine’, fr. OF. rote (F. route), ‘road, way, path’, 
fr. VL. (via) rupta, lit. ‘a broken way’, fem. pp. 
of rumpere, ‘to break’. See route and cp. rut, 
‘routine’. For sense development cp. F. routine , 
‘practice, routine’, fr. route , ‘way’ (see routine), 
rote, n., a medieval stringed instrument. — OF. 
rote, of Celtic origin. See crowd, ‘a musical in- 
strument’. OF. rote in this sense is not related to 
OF. rote , ‘way’. Cp. prec. word, 
rote, n. } the roaring of the surf. — Related to ON. 

rauta , ‘to roar’ ; prob. of imitative origin, 
rother, n., cattle (dial. E .) — OE. hrider, hryder, 
‘ox, cow’, pi. ‘cattle’. See runt and cp. the first 
element in rinderpest. 

Rotifer a, n. pi., a class of microscopic freshwater 
organisms (zool.) — Compounded of L. rota , 
‘wheel’, and ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. See rota and 
-ferous. 

rotiform, adj., wheel-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. rota , ‘wheel’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. See 
rota and form, n. 

rotisserie, n., cookshop. — F. rotisserie, fr. pres, 
part, stem of rotir , ‘to roast’. See roast and 
-ery. 

rotl, n., a weight used in North Africa. — Arab. 
rati, rel. to rat ala, ‘he poised’, rat tala, ‘he 
weighed’. 

rotogravure, n. — A hybrid coined fr. L. rota, 
‘wheel’, and F. gravure, ‘engraving’, which is of 
Teut. origin. See rota and gravure, 
rotor, n., a rotating part of a machine. — Short- 
ened from rotator. 

rotten, adj. — ME. roten, fr. ON. rotinn, ‘rotten’, 
fr. rotna, ‘to decay’. Cp. Swed. rutten , Dan. rud- 
den, ‘rotten’, and see rot, v. 

Derivatives: rotten-ly, adv., rotten-ness , n. 
Rotten Row, thoroughfare for use of riders in 
Hyde Park, London. — Probably corruption of 
F. route du roi , ‘the king’s highway’. See route 
and royal. 

rotula, n., the kneepan (anat. and astron .). — L. 
rotula , ‘a little wheel’, dimin. of rota; see rota 
and -ule. Cp. Proven?., Catal., Port, rodella , 
‘kneepan’, Sp. rodilla , ‘knee’, which derive fr. 
VL. rotella, fr. L. rotula. 
rotund, adj., round, rounded. — L. rotundhs, 
‘round’, fr. rota , ‘wheel’. See round, adj., and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also next word and 
orotund. 

Derivatives: rotund-ly, adv., rotund-ness, n. 
rotunda, n., a circular building. — Refashioned 
after the Latin form from earlier rotonda , fr. It. 
rotonda, prop. fem. of the adj. rotondo used as a 
noun, fr. L. rotundus, ‘round’. See prec. word. 
F. rotonde is a loan word fr. It. rotonda. See prec. 
word. 

rotundate, adj., rounded. — L. rotundatus, pp. of 
rotundare, ‘to make round’, fr. rotundus. See ro- 
tund and adj. suff. -ate. 

rotundi-, combining form meaning ‘round’. — Fr. 

L. rotundus, ‘round’. See rotund, 
rotundity, n., roundness. — L. rotunditds , ‘round- 
ness’, fr. rotundus. See rotund and -ity. 
rotundo-, combining form meaning ‘roundly’. — 
Fr. L. rotundus, ‘round’. See rotund, 
roture, n., the state of being a roturier. — MF. 
(= F.), fr. L. ruptura, ‘a breaking’, in VL. also 
‘broken land’, formed fr. ruptus , pp. of rumpere , 
‘to break’. See rupture and cp. roto. 
roturier, n., a plebeian. — MF. (= F.), fr. roture. 

See prec. word and -ier. 
rouble, n. — See ruble. 

roucou, n., dye obtained from a W. Indian tree. 
— F., fr. Tupi urucu 

rou4, n., a debauchee. — F., ‘rake, profligate’, 
prop. pp. of rouer, ‘to break upon the wheel’, fr. 
roue , ‘wheel’, fr. L. rota , of s.m. See rota, 
rouelle, n., a disk-shaped amulet. — F., dimin. of 
roue , ‘wheel’. See prec. word and -elle. Cp. also 
roulette, rowel. 

rouge, n., a reddish powder. — F. rouge, ‘red’, fr. 
MF., fr. OF., fr. L. rubeus , ‘reddish’, fr. ruber, 
‘red’. See rubric. 

Derivative: rouge, intr. and tr. v. 
rouge, n., a scrimmage (a term in Eton football). 



— Of unknown origin. 

rough, adj. — ME. rouh, rough, ruw, rugh, fr. OE. 
ruh, ‘rough, untrimmed, uncultivated’, rel. to 
MDu. ru , ruuch, ru, Du. ruig, OHG. ruh, ruher , 
MHG. ruch, ruher, G. rauh, rauch , fr. I.-E. base 
*ruq-, *rug-, whence also Lith. raukas, ‘wrinkle’, 
runku, rukti , ‘to shrink’, raukiu, raukti, ‘to 
wrinkle’, OI. riiksdh, ‘rough’, L. ruga, ‘wrinkle’. 
Cp. ruga. Cp. also ruff, the fish, ruffian, rug. 
Derivatives: rough , n., tr. v., and adv., rough- 
age, n., rough material, rough-en , tr. and intr. v., 
rough-en-er, n., rough-er, n., rough-ish, adj., 
rough-ish-ly , adv., rough-ish- ness, n., rough-ly , 
adv., rough- ness, n. 

roulade, n., a run of notes; a flourish (mus.) — 

F. , lit. ‘the act of rolling’, fr. rouler, ‘to roll’. See 
roll, v., and -ade. 

rouleau, n., roll. — F., dimin. of role , ‘roll’. See 

role. 

roulette, n., a gambling game. — F., dimin. of 
rouelle , ‘a small wheel’, itself a dimin. of roue , 
‘wheel’. See rota and -ette and cp. rouelle, rowel. 
Derivative: roulette, tr. v. 

Roumeliote, Rumeliote, n., a native of Rumelia. 

— Formed fr. ModGk. 'Po^eXtoTY]*;, fr. *Pu- 
(jtEXta, ‘Rumelia’. For the ending see suff. -ote. 

rounce, n., handle of the winch regulating the car- 
riage of a handpress. — Du. rons, ronds, fr. 
rond, ‘round’, fr. MF., fr. OF. roont. See round, 
adj. 

rouncy, n., a riding horse (archaic). — OF. roncin, 
ronci , ‘draft horse, hack’, which, together with 
OProveng. rocin, of s.m., is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. Rosinante. F. roussin, ‘cob, plowhorse’, is a 
blend of OF. roncin and F. roux, ‘red, reddish 
brown’. 

round, adj., circular. — ME. round, fr. MF. (=F.) 
rond, fr. OF. reont (var. roont), fr. VL. *retondus, 
dissimilated fr. L. rotundus , ‘round’, lit. ‘wheel- 
shaped’, fr. rota , ‘wheel’. See rota and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives : round , n., tr. and intr. v., adv., prep., 
round-ed, adj., round-ed-ly, adv., round-ed-ness , 
n., round-er , n., round-ing, n., round-ish , adj., 
round-ly , adv., round-ness , n. 
round, tr. and intr. v., to whisper. — ME. rounen , 
fr. OE. runian , ‘to whisper’, fr. run, ‘mystery, 
secret’, rel. to OS. runon, OHG. runen, MHG. 
runen, G. raunen , ‘to whisper’, ON. reyna, ‘to 
converse confidentially’ ; see rune and cp. alraun. 
The d in round is excrescent. Cp. bound , ‘ready*, 
and words there referred to. 
roundel, n., 1) a small circle; 2) a var. of rondel. 

— ME.,fr. OF. rondel (F. rondel, rondeau), dimin. 
formed from the adj. rond, ‘round’. See round, 
adj., and cp. next word and rondel, rundle. 

roundelay, n., a song with refrain. — Altered fr. 
MF. rondelet , fr. OF., a double diminutive (see 
rondel and -et) ; influenced in form by lay, ‘song’, 
round table. — Loan translation of OF. (= F.) 
table ronde. 

roup, tr. v., to sell by auction. — MDu. (= Du.) 
roepen, rel. to OE. hrdpan, ‘to cry out, shout, 
call’, OS. hrdpan, OFris. hropa, OHG. hruoffan , 
hruofan, ruojfan, ruofan, MHG. ruofen, riiefen, 

G. rufen, Goth, hropjan , of s.m., ON. hropa, ‘to 
slander, calumniate’, and possibly cogn. with 
OSlav. skrobotii , ‘noise’, Lith. skrebu, skrebeti , 
‘to rustle’, Gk. xp£[ji(3aXa (pi.), ‘castanets’, L. 
crepare, ‘to rattle, crack’. See crepitate and cp. 
crembalum. Cp. also unberufen. 

roup, n., auction. — Fr. roep, v. Cp. Du. roep, 
‘call’, ON. hrop, Goth, hr ops, OHG. hruoff \ 
hruof ruoff, ruof MHG. ruof G. Ruf, of s.m., 
ON. hrop, ‘slander, calumniation’, 
roup, n., a disease of poultry. — Prob. of imita- 
tive origin. 

Derivative: roup-y, adj. 

rouse, n., 1) bumper of liquor; 2) carousal. — 
Aphetic for carouse, prob. owing to a misunder- 
standing of the phrase to drink carouse as to 
drink a rouse. 

rouse, tr. v., to awake, stir up ; intr. v., to awaken. 

— ME. rousen, orig. a term of hunting; of un- 
certain etymology. Cp. arouse, roust, roustabout. 
Cp. also row, ‘noise’. 

Derivatives: rouse, n., the act of rousing; re- 
veille, rous-er, n., rous-ing, adj., rous-ing-ly, adv. 



rouse, tr. v., to pickle in salt. — Aphetic for ear- 
lier arrouse , fr. OF. arrouser (F. arroser), ‘to 
sprinkle, spray’, fr. Late L. adrorare, ‘to bedew’, 
fr. ad- and L. rordre, ‘to dew’, fr. ros, gen. roris, 
‘dew’. See roric. 

Rousseauan, adj., pertaining to the French philos- 
opher Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78). — For 
the ending see suff. -an. 

Rousseauesque, adj., resembling the style or the- 
ories of Rousseau. — See prec. word and -esque. 
Rousseauism, n., the philosophy of Rousseau, 
esp. his views on education and religion. — See 
Rousseauan and -ism. 

Rousseauist, n., an adherent of Rousseauism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: Rousseauist-ic , adj. 
roussette, n., 1) a bat (Pteropus vulgaris); 2) a 
shark of the genus Scylliorhinus. — F., fr. MF., 
a dimin. formed fr. roux , fem. rousse, ‘red, red- 
dish brown’. See russet. 

Roussillon, n., a kind of red wine made in Rous- 
sillon. — Fr. Roussillon , name of an old prov- 
ince of Southern France, 
roust, tr. v., to rouse, stir (colloq.) — Fr. rouse. 
Cp. next word. 

roustabout, n., 1) a wharf laborer; 2) a deck hand. 
— Compounded of roust and about. Cp. dial E. 
rouse-about, ‘a violent, boisterous person’. 
Derivatives: roustabout, adj. and intr. v. 
rout, n., mob, rabble. — fr. MF. route , ‘host, 
troop, crowd’, fr. OF. rote, fr. VL. rupta , ‘a dis- 
persed group’, lit. ‘a broken group’, prop. fem. 
pp. of L. rumpere , ‘to break’, used as a noun. 
See route and cp. routier. 
rout, tr. v., to put to flight. — Fr. prec. word. The 
orig. meaning of the verb rout was ‘to break the 
ranks of a troop’. 

rout, intr. and tr. v., to root ; to furrow. — A var. 
of root, ‘to dig with the snout’. 

Derivatives: rout-er , n. and tr. v. 
route, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) route, ‘road, way, 
path’, fr. VL. rupta (via), fem. pp. of rumpere, 
‘to break’. See rupture and cp. rote, ‘routine’, 
rout, ‘mob’, routier, routine, rutter. Cp. also 
reave. 

Derivative: route, tr. v. 

routier, n., brigand. — F., ‘mercenary’, prop, ‘a 
wandering robber’, fr. OF. route , ‘bande, troop’. 
See rout, ‘mob’, and -ier. 
routine, n. — F., fr. MF. route. Toad, way, 
path’. See route and subst. suff. -ine. 
Derivatives: routine, adj., routine-ly , adv., 

routin-ism, n., routin-ist , n., routin-ize , tr. v., 
routin-iz-ation, n. 

roux, n., mixture of melted butter and flour used 
for thickening soup, — Fr. F. beurre roux, 
‘brown butter’, fr. roux (fem. rousse), Ted, red- 
dish brown’, fr. L. russus. See russet, 
rove, intr. v. ( to practice robbery (obsol.) — Back 
formation fr. rover, ‘sea robber’, 
rove, 1) intr. v., to shoot at random; 2) intr. v., 
to wander about aimlessly; tr. v., to wander 
over. — ME. roven; prob. a blend of rover, ‘sea 
robber’, and ON. rdfa, rapa, ‘to wander’. The 
orig. meaning of rove was ‘to wander about 
robbing’. 

rove, tr. v., to draw through a small opening. — 
In gradational relationship to reeve, ‘to pass 
through a hole’. 

Derivatives: rov-er , n., rov-ing, n. and adj., rt>v- 
ing-ly, adv., rov-ing-ness, n. 
rove, n., twisted roll of wool. — Fr. rove, ‘to draw 
through a small opening’. 

Derivative: rove , tr. v., to twist rolls of wool, 
rover, n., sea robber, pirate. — ME., fr. MDu. 
rover, fr. MDu. (= Du.) rover, fr. MDu. (== 
Du.) roven, ‘to rob, plunder’, fr. MDu. (— Du.) 
roof, ‘spoil, plunder’, which is rel. to OE. reaf, 
of s.m., reafian, ‘to reave’. See reave and agential 
suff. -er and cp. rove, To wander’, 
rover, n„ 1) a mark selected at random (a term of 
archery) ; 2) one who wanders. — ME., fr. ro- 
ven, ‘to shoot at random; to wander’. See rove, 
‘to wander’, and agential suff. -er. 
row, n., line, rank. — ME. rawe, rowe, fr. OE. 
raw, rsew, ‘row, succession’, rel. to MDu. rie , 
Du. rij , ‘row’, OHG. rihan, MHG. rihen. To 
thread’, OHG. riga, MHG. rihe , ‘line’, G. Reihe. 
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‘row, line, series’, ON. riga , rega , ‘string’, fr. 
I.-E. base *reikh-, ‘to scratch, tear; a line’, 
whence also OI. rikhati , ‘scratches’, rekha, ‘line’, 
Gk. IpeLxetv, ‘to tear’, and prob. also L. ri-ma, 
‘crack, cleft, fissure’. -Cp. regatta. Cp. also rima. 
Derivative: row, tr. v.» to place in lines, 
row, tr. v., to propel with oars; intr. v., to propel 
a boat with oars. — ME. rowen, fr. OE. rowan , 
rel. to ON. roa , Du. roeien , MHG. riiejen, fr. 
I.-E. base *ere-, ‘to row; oar’, whence also OI. 
art train y ‘oar’, Gk. £p£aaeiv, ep^Txeiv, ‘to row’, 
ip^xrjs, ‘rower’, iper^dy, ‘oar’, Tptr;p7)<;, ‘a tri- 
reme’, L. remits , ‘oar’, Lith. iriu, irti, ‘to row’, 
irklas, ‘oar’, OIr. rame, ‘oar’. Cp. rudder. Cp. 
also bireme and words there referred to. Cp. also 
the first element in trierarch. 

Derivatives: row, n., the act of rowing, row-er , 
n., row-ing , n. 

row, n., noise, disturbance. — Prob. back forma- 
tion fr. rouse , n. (see rouse, ‘to awake’), mis- 
taken for a plural. For a similar loss of the letter 
s cp. pea and words there referred to. Cp. 
rowdy. 

Derivative: row , tr. v., to scold; intr. v., to en- 
gage in a quarrel. 

rowan, n., 1) the mountain-ash; 2) the berries of 
the mountain-ash. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. 
reynir , ron , Swed. ronn , ‘the rowan’, 
rowdy, n., a rough, quarrelsome person. — Prob. 
a derivative of row, ‘noise, uproar’. 

Derivatives: rowdy, adj., rowdi-ly , adv., rowdi- 
ness, n., rowdy-ish, adj., rowdy-ism, n. 
rowel, n., pointed wheel in a spur. — ME. rowelle , 
ruel, fr. OF. roele, rouele (F. rouelle), ‘a small 
wheel’, dimin. of roue, ‘wheel’, fr. L. rota. See 
rota and -el, and cp. rouelle, roulette. 
Derivative: rowel, tr. v. 

rowlandite, n., an yttrium silicate {mineral.) — 
Named after the American physicist Henry 
Augustus Rowland (1848-1901). For the ending 
see subst. suff. *-ite. 

rowlock, n., an oarlock. — An alteration of oar- 
lock, through the substitution of the verb row, 
‘to propel with oars’, for the noun oar. 

Roxana, n., fern. PN. — L. Roxdne, fr. Gk. 
’‘Pcii^avig, which is of Persian origin. Cp. Avestic 
raoxshna-, ‘shining, brilliant’, 
royal, adj. — ME. roial , fr. MF. roial (F. royal), 
fr. L. regalis , ‘pertaining to a king, royal’, fr. 
rex, gen. regis, ‘king’. See rex and cp. regal and 
real, ‘a coin’, which are doublets of royal. Cp. 
also viceroy, corduroy. 

Derivatives: royal, n., royal-ism, n., royal-ist, n., 
royal- ist-ic, adj. ,-royal-ize, intr. and tr. v., royal- 
iz-ation, n., royal-ly, adv., royalty (q.v.) 
royalty, n. — ME. roialte, fr. MF. roialtt (F. 
royaute), fr. VL. *regdlitatem , acc. of *regalitas, 
fr. L. regalis. See royal and -ty and cp. regality, 
realty, which are doublets of royalty. 

-rrhagia, combining form used to denote ‘a burst- 
ing forth, excessive flow’, as in menorrhagia 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. -ppctyta, ‘a burst- 
ing forth’, from the stem of p^yvuvat, ‘to break 
forth, burst forth’. See regma. 

-rrhea, -rrhoea, combining form meaning a ‘flow, 
flowing’, as in diarrhea , gonorrhea , pyorrhea. — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. -ppola, fr. pota, ‘flow, flux’, 
from the stem of pEiv, ‘to flow’. See rheo-. 
rub, tr. and intr. v. — ME. rubben, rel. to Dan. 
rubbe, ‘to rub, scrub’, Norw. rubba , of s.m., 
rubben, ‘rough’ ; of uncertain origin. Cp. rubbish, 
rubble. 

Derivatives : rub, n., rubb-er, n., rubb-ing , n. 
rub-a-dub, n., sound of a beaten drum. — Imita- 
tive. 

rubber, n., cautchouc. — Short for India rubber 
(see rub and agential suff. -er) ; so called from its 
use for erasing. 

Derivatives: rubber, adj. and tr. v. 
rubber, n., a term used at whist and bridge. — Of 
uncertain origin. 

rubbish, n., waste, refuse. — ME. robeux, robous, 
robys ; perh. orig. meaning ‘that which is rubbed 
off’ and rel. to rub. 

Derivatives: rubbish , adj., rubbish-ing , adj., 
rubbish-ing-ly, adv., rubbish-ly, adv., rubbish-ry, 
n., rubbish-y , adj. 

rubble, n., broken pieces of stone. — ME. robyl. 



robel, rubel, prob. rel. to prec. word. 
Derivative: rubbl-y, adj. 

rubefacient, adj., causing redness. — L. rubefa- 
ciens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of rubefacere. See 
rubify and -facient. 

Derivative: rubefacient , n. 
rubefaction, n., the act of causing redness. — See 
prec. word and -ion. 

rubella, n., a contagious disease with an eruption 
resembling measles (German measles). — Med- 
ical L., fr. L. rubellus, ‘reddish’, dimin. of ruber, 
‘red’. See rubric. 

rubellite, n., a red tourmaline. — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. L. rubellus , ‘reddish’. See ru- 
bric and cp. prec. word. 

rubeola, n., 1) measles; 2) rubella. — Medical L., 
fr. L. rubeus, ‘reddish’, fr. ruber , ‘red’. See ru- 
bric. 

rubescence, n., a reddening. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce. 

rube$cent,iadj., reddening. — L. rubescens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of rubes cere, ‘to grow red’, in- 
choative of ruber e , ‘to be red’. See rubric and 
-escent and cp. erubescent, 
rubeosis, n., reddening of the iris (med.) — A 
Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. rubeus, ‘reddish’, 
and Gk. suff. -coou;. See rubric and -osis. 
Rubiaceae, n. pi., the madder family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Rubus with suff. -aceae. 
rubiaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
rubicund, adj., reddish, ruddy. — F. rubicond , fr. 
L. rubicundus, fx. ruber e, ‘to be red’ (see rubric). 
For the suff. -cundus cp. fecund and words there 
referred to. 

rubicundity, n. — ML. rubicunditas , fr. L. rubi- 
cundus. See prec. word and -ity. 
rubidium, n., name of a rare, silver- white metallic 
element ( chem .) — ModL,, coined by the Ger- 
man chemist Robert Wilhelm Bunsen (1811-99) 
fr. L. rubidus , ‘reddish’, fr. rubere, ‘to be red’ 
(see rubric) ; so called from the two red lines of 
its spectrum. For the ending see chem. suff. -ium. 
rubify, tr. v., to redden {rare). — ME. rubify en, 
fr. MF. rubifier (F. rubefier), fr. VL. rubeficdre, 
freq. of L. rubefacere , ‘to make red’, fr. rubere , 
‘to be red’. See rubric and -fy and cp. rubefacient, 
rubiginous, adj., rusty, rust-colored. — Formed 
fr. L. robigo, rubigo, gen. - iginis , ‘rust’, fr. ruber, 
‘red’. See rubric and -ous and cp. roil, 
rubigo, n., a parasitic fungus. — L. rubigo, ‘rust’. 
See prec. word. 

ruble, rouble, n., the unit of the monetary system 
of the U.S.S.R. — F. rouble , fr. Russ. rubl\ fr. 
rubiti, ‘to chop, cut’; so called because at the 
time when metallic currency was introduced in 
Russia (i.e. in the 14th cent.), it became custom- 
ary there to pay in bars of silver, the correspond- 
ing equivalent being simply cut off. 
rubor, n., redness. — L., rel. to ruber , ‘red’. See 
rubric and -or. 

rubric, n., 1) a heading, entry, etc., usually written 
or printed in red ; 2) a liturgical direction, orig. 
written or printed in red. — ME. rubrike, 
‘red ocher, heading of a book or its part written 
in red’, fr. MF. (= F.) rubrique , fr. L. rubrica, 
‘red earth ; title of law written in red’, hence ‘law, 
instruction’, fr. ruber , ‘red’, which is rel. to ru- 
bere, ‘to be red’, rufus, ‘red, reddish’, and derives 
fr. I.-E. base *rudhro~, ‘red’. See red and cp. ru- 
fous. For the ending see suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: rubric-al , adj., rubric-al-ly , adv., 
rubricate (q.v.), rubric-ian, n., rubric-ism, n., 
rubric-ist , n. 

rubricate, tr. v., to mark with red. — L. rubri- 
cate, pp. of rubricare , ‘to color red’, fr. rubrica. 
See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
rubricate, adj., marked with red. — Fr. L. rubri- 
cal us. See rubricate, v. 

rubrication, n., the act of marking with red. — 
See rubricate, v., and -ion. 

Rubus, n., a genus of plants of the rose family 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. L. rubus , ‘bramble bush’, 
of uncertain etymology. It is perh. cogn. with 
Goth, raupjan , OHG., MHG. roufen, G. raufen, 
‘to pluck out’ ; see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, 
445-446 s.v. rubus. 

ruby, n., a deep-red gem. — ME., fr. OF. rubi 
(F. rubis), fr. ML. rubinus, fr. L. rubeus , ‘red’, 



fr. rubere, ‘to be red’; see rubric. Cp. OProvenp. 
robi, robin, robina, It .rubino, which also derive 
fr. ML. rubinus. The F. form rubis is prop, the 
plural of rubi, mistaken for a singular. See rubric, 
rucervine, adj., pertaining to the genus Rucervus. 
— Formed with adj. suff. -ine fr. ModL. Rucer- 
vus, a genus of large deer, a hybrid coined from 
the first syllable of Malay rusa, ‘deer’, and L. 
cervus, ‘deer’. See Rusa and cervine, 
ruche, n., a strip of lace, ribbon, etc. — F. ruche , 
‘beehive, ruche’, fr. OF. rusche, ‘beehive’, fr. 
Gaul, rusca, ‘bark’. Cp. OIr. ruse, Gael, rusg, 
‘bark’. 

Derivatives: ruch-ed, adj., ruch-ing, n. 
ruck, n., band, crowd. — ME. ruke, of Scand. 
origin. Cp. dial. Swed. ruka, ‘a little heap’, and 
see rick. 

Derivatives: ruck , tr. v., ruck-er , n. 
ruck, n., crease, wrinkle. — ON. hrukka, ‘wrinkle’, 
rel. to OHG. runza (for *hrunkza), MHG. runze, 
‘wrinkle’ (with the diminutives : OHG. runzala, 
MHG., G. runzel). Cp. frounce, wrinkle. 
Derivative: ruck, tr. and intr. v., to wrinkle, 
ruckle, n., wrinkle. — Formed fr. ruck, ‘wrinkle’, 
with dimin. suff. -le. 

Derivative: ruckle, tr. and intr. v., to wrinkle, 
rucksack, n., a knapsack made to strap on the 
shoulder. — G. Rucksack , fr. Riicken, ‘back’, 
and Sack, ‘sack, bag’. See ridge, n., and sack, 
‘bag’. 

ruction, n., uproar, quarrel. — Altered fr. earlier 
rection, a shortening of insurrection. The Irish 
insurrection of 1798 is often referred to popu- 
larly as ‘the Ruction’. 

rud, also rudd, n., red color. — * ME. rude, rudde, 
fr. OE. rudu, rel. to read, ‘red’. See red and cp. 
rudd, the fish, ruddle, ruddock, ruddy. 
Rudbeckia, n., a genus of plants of the aster fam- 
ily {bot.) — ModL., named after the Swedish 
botanist Olaf Rudbeck (1630-1702). For the end- 
ing see 1st suff. -ia. 

rudd, n., a red-finned fish, the redeye. — Lit. ‘red 
(fish)’, rel. to rud (q.v.) 

rudder, n. — ME. rother , fr. OE. roder, ‘a paddle’, 
rel. to OFris. rother, MLG. roder, MDu. roeder, 
Du, roer, OHG. ruodar, MHG. ruoder , G. 
Ruder, ‘oar’, formed fr. the Teut. stem *ro ‘to 
row’, with the suff. -fra, which is used to form 
neutral names of tools; hence OE. roder, et c., 
orig. meant ‘a tool to row with’. Cp. OI. aritrah, 
‘oar’, and see row, ‘to propel with oars’. 
Derivatives: rudder, tr. v., rudder-less, adj. 
ruddle, n., a variety of red ocher. — Formed fr. 
OE. rudu, ‘red color’ (see rud) with dimin. suff. 
-le. 

Derivative : ruddle, tr. v. 
ruddock, n., the robin. — ME. ruddok, fr. OE. 
rudduc, ‘robin’, fr. rudu, ‘red color’. See rud and 
dimin. suff. -ock. 

ruddy, adj. — ME. rudi, fr. OE. rudig, fr. rudu, 
‘red color’. See rud and adj. suff. -y (representing 
OE. -ig). 

Derivatives: ruddy , tr. and intr. v., rudd-i-ly, 
adv., rudd-i-ness, n. 

rude, adj. — ME. rude, fr. OF. (= F.) rude , fr. L. 
rudis, ‘unwrought, unformed. Tough, raw; igno- 
rant’, of uncertain origin; not cogn. with raudus, 
‘shapeless piece of brass used as a coin’, nor 
with E. red. See P. Persson, Beitrage zur indo- 
germanischen Wortforschung, Uppsala, 1910- 
12, p. 299. Cp. rudiment, erudite. 

Derivatives: rude-ly, adv., rude- ness, n., rud-ish, 
adj. 

Riidesheimer, n., a kind of white wine. — Prop, 
‘wine of Riidesheim\ a town on the Rhine in 
Germany. 

rudiment, n., element. — L. rudimentum , ‘first at- 
tempt, beginning’, fr. rudis, ‘un wrought’. See 

rude and -ment. 

Derivatives: rudiment-al , adj., rudiment-ary, 
adj., rudiment-ari-ly , adv., rudiment-ari-ness, n., 
rudiment-ation, n. 

Rudolph, Rudolf, masc. PN. — Borrowed fr. G. 
Rudolf, fr. OHG. Hrodulf, lit. ‘wolf of fame’, fr. 
hruod-, ruod - (in compounds), ‘fame, glory’, and 
wolf, ‘wolf’. For the first element see rummer, 
for the second see wolf. Cp. Rolf. 

Rudra, n., the god of storms in Vedic mythology. 
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— OI. Rudrdh , lit. ‘the howler, roarer’, from the 
stem of rudati , roditi , ‘weeps, laments, bewails’, 
rel. to Avestic raod -, ‘to weep’, and cogn. with 
L. rudere , ‘to roar, bellow’, OSlav. rydayg , ‘I 
wail, lament’, Lith. rawrfd, ‘wail, lamentation’, 
raudoti, ‘to wail, lament’, OE. reotan, OHG. 
riozan , MHG. riezen, ‘to wail, lament’, fr. I.-E. 
*reu-d-, ‘to cry, weep, -lament’, an enlargement 
of the I.-E. imitative base *re-, *rd-, ‘to shout, 
cry, be hoarse’, whence L. ravus , ‘hoarse’. See 
raucous. 

rue, tr. and intr. v., to regret. — ME. rewen, ruen , 
fr. OE. hreowan, ‘to sadden, cause repentance’, 
rel. to OS. hreuwan, OHG. hriuwan , MHG. 
riuwen , G. reuen, ‘to sadden, cause repentance’, 
Du. rouwen , ‘to mourn’. These words are pos- 
sibly cogn. with OI.- karund, ‘compassion’, 
OSlav. sd-kruHti, ‘to smash, shatter’, sd- 
krusenije , ‘contrition’. See anacrusis and cp. 
ruth. 

rue, n., regret, compassion. — ME. rewe, fr. OE. 
hreow , ‘grief, repentance’, fr. hreowan , ‘to sad- 
den, cause repentance’ ; rel. to MDu. rouwe, Du. 
rouw, ‘mourning’, OHG. hriuwa , hreuwa y riuwa, 
‘regret, repentance’, MHG. riuwe, G. Reue, of 
s.m. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: rue-ful, adj., rue-ful-ly , adv., rue- 
ful- ness, n., ru-er, n., rue-some , adj., ru-ing , n. 
rue, n., a bitter herb, Ruta graveolens. — F., fr. 
L. ruta, fr. Gk. pox yj, ‘rue’, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. Ruta. 

ruelle, n., the space between a bed and the wall; 
morning reception in a bedroom. — F., lit. ‘lane, 
alley’, dimin. of rue, ‘street’, fr. L. ruga, ‘crease, 
wrinkle, furrow’, in VL. also used in the sense 
of ‘way lined by houses, lane’. Cp. It. and 
OProvenc. ruga, Sp. arruga , ‘wrinkle, crease’, 
and see ruga and -elle. 

Ruellia, n., a genus of plants of the family Acan- 
thaceae (bot.) — ModL., named after the French 
botanist Jean de la Ruelle (1474-1537). For the 
ending see 1st suff. -la. 

rufescence, n., reddishness. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce. 

rufescent, adj., reddish. — L. rufescens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of rufescere, ‘to become red- 
dish’, an inchoative verb formed fr. rufus, ‘red’. 
See rufous and -escent. 

ruff, n., a kind of large collar, stiffly starched, 
worn in the 1 7th cent. — Back formation fr. 
ruffle, ‘frill’. See ruffle, ‘to wrinkle’. 

Derivative : ruff-ed, adj. 

ruff, n., trump (at whist). — MF. roffle, ronfte , 
corruption of triomphe. See triumph and cp. 
trump, ‘a winning card’. 

Derivative: r U ff, intr. and tr. v., to trump, 
ruff, n., a perchlike freshwater fish ( Acerina cer- 
nua). — ME. ruffe, ruj \ prob. rel. to rough, 
ruffian, n., and adj. • — MF. (= F.) rufian, ‘a 
pimp’, fr. OProven?. rufian , rofian, fr. It. ruffia- 
no , which is prob. of Teut. origin and rel. to 
rough. 

Derivatives: ruffian-ish, adj., ruffian-ism, n., 
rufflan-ize , tr. v., ruffian- ly, adv. 
ruffle, tr*v., 1) to wrinkle; to draw into folds; 2) 
to disturb, upset ; intr. v., to be ruffled. — ME. 
ruffelen, ‘to wrinkle’. Cp. LG. ruffelen, ‘to 
wrinkle, curl’. Cp. also ruff, ‘large collar’. 
Derivatives: ruffle, n., that which is ruffled, a 
frill, ruffl-ed , adj., ruffl-er, n., ruffl-ing, n., ruffl- 
y, adj., ruffl-i-ness, n. 

ruffle, intr. v., to swagger. — ME. ruffelen, ‘to 
swagger’, prob. identical in origin with the prec. 
word. 

Derivative: ruffl-er , n. 

rufl-, combining form meaning “red’. — Fr. L. 
rufus. See next word. 

rufous, adj., reddish. — L. rufus , ‘red, reddish, 
red-haired’, an Osco-Umbrian word rel. to L. 
ruber , ‘red’. See rubric and cp. Rufus, Griffith. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Rufus, masc. PN. — Lit. ‘red-haired’, fr. L. rufus. 
See prec. word. 

rug, n. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. Swed. rugg, 
‘rough hair’, ON. rogg, ‘tuft, shagginess’ ; rel. to 
E. rag and rough and to the next word. 
Derivative: rugg-ing, n. 



ruga, n., wrinkle, fold. — L. ruga , cogn. with Lith. 
raukas, ‘wrinkle’, runku, riikti , ‘to shrink’, rau- 
kiii, raukti, ‘to wrinkle’, OI. ruk$ah, ‘rough’, 
OHG., OE. ruh, ‘rough’. See rough and cp. 
rugate, rugose, corrugate, arroyo. Cp. also ruelle. 
Cp. also prec. word. 

rugate, adj., having folds. — L. rugatus, pp. of 
rugare , ‘to crease, wrinkle’, fr. ruga. See ruga 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Rugby, n., also Rugby football. — So called from 
the system of football first played at Rugby 
School in Warwickshire, 
rugged, adj. — Formed fr. rug with 1st suff. -ed. 

Derivatives: rugged- 1 y , adv., rugged-ness, n. 
rugger, n., Rugby football (slang). — Altered fr. 
Rugby (q.v.) 

rugose, adj., creased, wrinkled. — L. rugosus, 
‘wrinkled’, fr. ruga. See ruga and adj. suff. -ose. 
Derivative: rugose-ly, adv. 
rugosity, n., 1) state of being rugose; 2) a wrinkle. 
— Late L. rug os it as, fr. L. rugosus. See prec. 
word and -ity. 

rugous, adj., creased, wrinkled. — L. rugosus , 
‘wrinkled’. See rugose. For the ending see suff. 
-ous. 

ruin, n. — ME. ruine, fr. MF. (— F.) ruine, fr. L. 
ruina, ‘fall, downfall, disaster, catastrophe, 
ruin’, fr. ruere, ‘to fall violently’, which is of un- 
certain origin. L. congruere, ‘to come together’, 
and ingruere , ‘to rush or break into’, are not 
related to ruere (see congruent). 
ruin, tr. and intr. v. — MF. (— F.) ruiner , fr, ML. 
ruinare, fr. L. ruina. See ruin, n. 

Derivatives: ruin-able , adj., ruinate , v. (q.v.), 
ruin-ed, adj., ruin-er , n., ruinous (q.v.) 
ruinate, tr. v., to ruin (archaic). — ML. ruina i us, 
pp. of ruinare, ‘to demolish, destroy’, fr. L. 
ruina. See ruin, n., and verbal suff. -ate. 
ruination, n. — Formed with suff. -ion fr. ML. 
ruinatus, pp. of ruinare. See prec. word, 
ruinous, adj., causing ruin; decayed. — ME. 
ruinose , fr. Late L. ruinosus , ‘tumbling down, 
going to ruin’, fr. L. ruina. See ruin, n., and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: ruinous-ly, adv., ruinous-ness , n. 
rule, n. — ME. reule, riule, fr. OF. reule, riule, fr. 
L. regula, ‘a straight piece of wood, ruler, rule’, 
which is rel. to regere, ‘to keep straight, lead, 
direct, rule’. See regent, adj., and cp. rail, ‘bar’, 
regula, rOlettes. In Modern French the OF. 
forms reule, riule were replaced by regie, fr. OF. 
regie, a learned word derived directly fr. Latin 
regula. 

Derivatives: rule-dom, n., rule-less, adj. 
rule, tr. and intr. v. — ■ ME. reulen , rulen , fr. OF. 
reuler , riuler, fr. L. reguldre , ‘to direct, regulate’, 
fr. regula. See rule, n., and cp. regulate. 
Derivatives: rul-er , n., rul-er-ship, n., rul-ing, 
adj. and n., rul-ing-ly , adv. 
rum, n., spirit, alcoholic liquor. — Shortened fr. 
rumbullion. 

Derivatives: rumm-y, adj., 1) pertaining to rum; 
drunk; n., a drunkard. 

rum, adj., queer. — Orig. a cant word meaning 
‘good, fine’, prob. a corruption of Gypsy rom, 
‘man, husband; gypsy man’. See rom and cp. 
the first element in rumbustious. 

Derivatives : rum-ly, adv., rum- ness, n., rumm-y, 
adj., rumm-i-ly , adv., rumm-i-ness, n. 

Rumanian, also Romanian, Roumanian, adj. and 
n. — Formed fr. ModL. Romania , Rumania , 
‘Rumania’, fr. Rumanian Roman, now spelled 
Romtn, fr. L. Rdmanus, ‘Roman’. See Roman 
and -ian. 

rumba, n., name of a dance. — Sp., of uncertain 
origin. 

rumble, intr. v., to make a low, heavy noise; tr. v., 
to cause to make such a noise. — ME. romblen , 
rumblen , of imitative origin. Cp, Du. rommelen , 
G. rummeln , ‘to rumble’, ON. rymja , ‘to roar, 
grumble’, rymr, ‘a roaring, grumbling’, and see 
rumor. 

Derivatives: rumble , n., rumbl-er, n., rumbl-ing , 
adj. and n., rumbl-ing-ly, adv. 
rumble, n., a low heavy noise. — ME. r umbel, fr. 
rumblen. See rumble, v. 

Derivative: rumbl-y, adj. 
rumbullion, n., rum (obsoi.) — Prob. of imitative 



origin. Cp. rum, ‘spirit’. 

rumbustious, adj., boisterous. — Prob. a blend of 
rum, ‘queer’, and robustious (see robust). 
Derivative: rumbustious-ness, n. 
rumen, n., the first stomach of ruminants. — 
ModL., fr. L. rumen , ‘throat, gullet’, of uncer- 
tain origin; possibly cogn. with OI. romanthali , 
‘chewing the cud, rumination’. Lith. raumud, 
‘flesh of the muscle*, is not cogn. with rumen, 
but with ruber , ‘red’. Cp. ruminant. 

Rumex, n., a genus of plants, the dock, the sorrel 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. rumex, ‘sorrel’, of uncer- 
tain origin. 

ruminant, adj. and n. — L. ruminans, gen. -antis, 
pres, part, of ruminari. See next word and -ant. 
ruminate, intr. v., to chew the cud; to meditate; 
tr. v., to chew over again; to muse on. « — L. r«- 
mindtus , pp. of ruminari ; ‘to chew the cud’, fr. 
rumen, gen. -inis, ‘throat, gullet’. See rumen 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: ruminat-ing , adj., ruminat-ing-ly , 
adv., ruminat-ive, adj., ruminat-ive-ly, adv. 
rumination, n. — L. ruminatio, ‘a chewing the 
cud’, fr. ruminatus, pp. of ruminari. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

ruminator, n., a person who ruminates. — L. 
ruminator, ‘one that chews again’, fr. ruminatus, 
pp. of ruminari. See ruminate and agential suff. 
-or. 

rumkin, n., a kind of drinking vessel. — Prob. fr. 
Du. roomer ken, dimin. of roemer. See rummer 
and -kin. 

rummage, n., 1) a thorough search; 2) miscellane- 
ous articles. — Aphetic fr. MF. arrumage (F. 
arrimage ), ‘stowing of goods in the hold of a 
ship’, fr. arrumer (F. arrimer) ‘to stow goods in 
the hold of a ship; to stow the cargo’, a hybrid 
coined fr. a (fr. L. ad, ‘to, toward’) and - rumer ; 
which is of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG., OE. rum, 
‘room, space’, and see room. For the ending see 
suff. -age. OProvenc. arumar , Sp. arrumar, ‘to 
stow the cargo,’ are also Teut. loan words. 
Derivatives: rummage, intr. v., to search thor- 
oughly, rummag-er, n. 

rummer, n., a large drinking glass. — Du. roemer , 
fr. roemen, ‘to boast’, fr. roem, ‘praise, glory’, 
fr. MDu. roem, which is rel. to OS. hrom, OHG. 
hruom, ruom , MHG. ruom, G. Ruhm , ‘praise, 
glory’, and further to OHG. hruod-, ruod - (in 
compounds), ON. hrddr, OE. hrod, hrad, ‘fame, 
glory’. All these words are traceable to Teut. 
*hrd-, which corresponds to the I.-E. imitative 
base *qar-, *qara- t ‘to cry, shout, call’, whence 
OI. kdruh, ‘singer, poet’, Dor. Gk.xdpu^, Gk. 
xY)pu£, ‘herald’, xapxaipeiv, ‘to resound’. See 
caduceus and cp. kerygma. Cp. also the first ele- 
ment in Robert and in words there referred to. 
G. Romer and F. rumer, ‘rummer’, are Dutch 
loan words. Du. roemer orig. denoted a cup 
with which the toast of a person is proposed for 
the sake of praising him. 
rumor, rumour, n. — ME. rumour, fr. OF. ru- 
mour, rumeur (F. rumeur), fr. L. rumorem, acc. 
of rumor, ‘common talk, report, hearsay’, from 
the I.-E. imitative base *re-, *ra *ru -, whence 
also OI. rdyati, . ‘barks’, rauti, ruvdti, ravati, 
‘roars’, Gk. w-puec&ai, ‘to howl, roar’, OE. 
ryn, ‘a roaring’, L. raucus (for *ra"icos), fr. 
ravus. ‘hoarse’. See raucous and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: rumo(u)r, tr. v., rumo(u)r-ed, n., 
rumo(u)r-ous, adj. 

rump, n. — ME. rumpe, of Scand. origin. Cp. 
Dan. rumpe , Swed. rumpa, ‘rump’, which are 
related to MLG. rump , ‘trunk, body’, Du. romp, 
MHG. rumph , G. Rumpf, of s.m. 

Derivatives: rumpy, n., rump-less, adj. 
rumple, tr. v., to wrinkle. — MDu. rompelen , rel. 
to Du. rimpelen, ‘to wrinkle’, OE. hrympel, 
‘wrinkle’, OHG. hrimpfan, rimpfan , MHG. 
rimpfen, G. rumpfen , of s.m., and cogn. 
with Gk. xpdfxpoi;, ‘dry, shriveled’, xpajx|37), 
‘cabbage’, xpopL^oov (assimilated fr. *xpoqi- 
poOv), ‘to roast’, Lith. krembtys, ‘mushroom, 
fungus’, fr. I.-E. base *qremb-, a nasalized en- 
largement of base *q(e)reb-, ‘to curve, contract, 
shrink’. Cp. rimple, ramp, ‘to climb’. Cp. also 
corf, Crambe, crambo and the first element in 
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Carphophis and in cromlech. Cp. also harp, 
rumple, n., wrinkle. — MDu. romped whence 
rompelen , ‘to wrinkle’. See rumple, v. 
rumpus, n., uproar. — Of uncertain origin, 
run, intr. v. — ME. runnen , ronnen, pp. of rinnen , 
rennen , partly fr. ON. rinna , partly fr. OE. rin- 
nan, ‘to flow, run’, which are rel. to OE. irnan, 
iernan , iornan, ‘to flow, run’, Swed. rinna, Dan. 
rinde , MDu. runnen, OS., OHG., Goth, rinnan , 
MHG., G. rinnen , ‘to flow, run'. ON. renna , OE. 
gerennan, ‘to cause to run’, Goth, ur-ranjan, ‘to 
cause to rise’, OS. rennian, MDu., OHG., 
MHG. rennen , Swed. rdnna . Dan. rende , ‘to 
cause to run’, are causative forms of the respec- 
tive primitive verbs. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *er-, *or-, ‘to set in motion, stir up, 
raise’, whence also OI. drnah , ‘undulating, surg- 
ing (waves)’, L. oriri , ‘to rise’. See orient, n., and 
cp. rise. Cp. also random, rennet, ‘membrane of 
calf’s stomach’, rhine, ‘ditch’, rill, runlet, 
‘runnel’, runnel, ember days, 
run, n., the act of running. — ME. rune , fr. 
runnen , ‘to run’. Cp. OE. ryne , ‘running, flowing, 
course, watercourse, cycle, bed of a river’, Goth. 
runs, OFris. rene, ‘running, course’, ON. run, 
‘running, course’, runa, ‘row, rank, series’, and 
see run, v. Cp. also rhine. 
runagate, n., a vagabond. — Folk-etymological 
alteration of ME. renegate (see renegade), taken 
for the compound of run and agate, ‘away’, lit. 
‘on the road’, fr. a- = on, and gate, ‘road, lane’, 
runcinate, adj., saw-toothed. — L. runcindtus, pp. 
of runcinare , ‘to plane off’, fr. runcina, ‘a plane’, 
a blend of Gk. ^uxccvyj, ‘a plane’, and L. run- 
care, ‘to weed out, clear of weeds’, which are 
prob. cogn. with each other and with Gk. 
opuaaco (for *6p6xiw), ‘X dig’, OI. luncati, 
‘plucks, pulls’, Lett, rulfdt, ‘to dig’, OIr. rucht, 
‘hog, pig’, lit. ‘the rooting animal’. Cp. Oryx. 
For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
rundale, n., a system of division of lands in Ire- 
land. — Compounded of run and dale. North- 
ern form of dole, ‘small portion’, 
rundle, n., rung of a ladder. — ME. rundel , a var. 
of roundel . See roundel. 

rune, n., 1) any of the letters of the ancient Teut. 
alphabet; 2) mystery; magic. — ME. roun, fr. 
OE. riin , ‘mystery, secret; counsel, discussion; 
whisper; runic character’, rel. to ON. run , ‘a 
secret, magic sign, runic character’, OHG. 
runa, MHG. rune, ‘a secret, a secret conversa- 
tion, whisper', G. Rune , ‘rune, runic letter’, 
Goth, runa , ‘a secret, a secret conversation’, and 
to OE. runian, ON. reyna, ‘to whisper’. Cp. al- 
raun and round, ‘to whisper’. 

Derivatives: run-ic, adj., run-ic-al-ly, adv. 
rung, n., a round of a ladder. — ME. rung, rong , 
fr. OE. hrung, ‘staff, pole’, rel. to MLG., MHG. 
runge , ‘stake, stud, stave’, MDu. ronghe , ronge , 
Du. rong, ‘rung’, G. Runge, ‘stake, stud stave’, 
Goth, hrugga, ‘staff’; of uncertain origin; pos- 
sibly meaning orig. ‘round staff’, and rel. to OE. 
bring , etc., ‘ring’. See ring, n. 
runlet, n., a small cask {archaic). — OF. rondelet, 
double dimin. formed fr. rond, ‘round’, fr. L. 
rotundus. See round, adj., and -let. 
runlet, n., runnel, rill. — Formed fr. run, n., 
with dimin. suff. -let. Cp. runnel, 
runnel, n., rivulet. — ME. rinel, runel, fr. OE. 
rynel, lit. ‘little runner’, formed from the base of 
OE. rinnan , ‘to flow, run’, with dimin. suff. -el. 
See run and -el. 

runt, n. 1) a small ox or cow; 2) a stunted animal 
or person. — Rel. to OS. hrith, OFris. hrither , 
MDu., Du. rund, OHG. hrind, rind, MHG. 
rint , G. Rind, OE. hrider, hrySer, ‘ox, cow’. See 
rother. 

rupa, n., form, shape (Hinduism). — OI. rupdh, 
‘appearance, color, form, shape, likeness, im- 
age, picture, beauty’, perhaps related to OI. vdr- 
pas , ‘figure, dexterity’, and cogn. with Avestic 
var e p- , ‘to mark’, Lith. verpiii, vefpti, ‘to spin’. 
See vervain and cp. next word. Cp. also rupee, 
arupa. 

rupee, n., an Indian coin. — Hind, rupiyah, fr. 
OI. rupyah, ‘silver’, orig. ‘something provided 
with a picture^ a coin’, fr. rupdh , ‘shape, like- 
ness, image’. See prec. word. 



Rupert, masc. PN. — Prob. a blend of G. Ru- 
precht and Robert (q.v.) 

rupestrian, adj., consisting of rock. — Formed fr. 
L. rapes, ‘rock’, which is rel. to rumpere, ‘to 
break, burst, tear, rend’. See rupture and -ian. 
For the relationship between L. rapes and rum- 
pere cp. L. saxum, ‘rock, stone’, which is rel. to 
secare, ‘to cut’, OE. clif, ‘cliff’, which is rel. to 
OE. cleofan, ‘to split, cleave’, ON. sker , ‘an iso- 
lated rock in the sea’, which is rel. to ON. skera, 
‘to cut, shear’, and Gk. ‘a bare rock, 

crag’, which is prob, rel. to Xetceiv, ‘to strip off, 
peel’ (see saxatile, cliff, skerry and lapidary , adj.) 
rupia, n., a skin disease occuring esp. in tertiary 
syphilis {med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. putroi;, 
‘dirt, filth’. See rhyparography and 1st -ia. 
Derivative: rupi-al, adj. 

Ruppia, n., a genus of plants, the ditch grass 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the German bot- 
anist Heinrich Bernhard Ruppius (1689-1719). 
rupture, n. — ME. ruptur, fr. MF. (= F.) rupture , 
fr. L. ruptur a, ‘a fracture, breach’, fr. ruptus , pp. 
of rumpere, ‘to break, burst, tear, rend’, which 
is cogn. with OE. reafian, ‘to seize, rob, plun- 
der’, reofan, ‘to tear, break’, ON. rjufa, ‘to 
break’. See reave and -ure and cp. abrupt, bank- 
rupt, corrupt, corruption, disrupt, disruption, 
erupt, eruption, interrupt, interruption, irrupt, 
irruption, rote, ‘routine’, roture, rout, ‘rabble’, 
rout, ‘to put to flight’, route, routier, routine, 
rupestrian, rutter. 

Derivatives: rupture, tr. and intr. v., ruptur-ed, 
adj. 

rural, adj., of the country. — ME., fr. L. rurdlis, 
‘pertaining to the country’, fr. rus, gen. ruris, 
‘the country’, which is cogn. with OSlav. ravtnu, 
‘level’, OIr. roi, roe, ‘plain field’, OE. rum, etc., 
‘space’. See room and cp. roister, Ruritanian, 
rustic. For the ending see adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: rural-ism, n., rural-ist, n., rural-ite, 
n., rural-ity , n., rural-ize, tr. v., rural-iz-ation, 
n., rurql-ly , adv. 

ruridecanal, adj., pertaining to a rural dean. — 
Compounded of L. rus, gen. ruris, ‘the country’, 
and decanus, ‘dean’. See rural and decanal. 
Ruritanian, adj., Utopian. — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. Ruritania, an imaginary kingdom in The 
Prisoner of Zenda, by Anthony Hope (1863- 
1933). The name Ruritania was formed fr. L. 
rus, gen. ruris, ‘country’ (see rural), on analogy 
of Aquitania. 

Rusa, n., the genus of the East Indian deer ( zool. ) 
— ModL., fr. Malay rusa, ‘deer*. Cp. rusine. 
ruse, n., trick, wile. — MF. (= F.) t ‘trick, wile’, 
back formation fr. ruser, ‘to use trickery’, fr. 
reuser, ‘to get out of the way, to cause to re- 
treat’, fr. VL. refusare, freq. of L. refundere (pp. 
refusus), ‘to pour back; to fling back, refuse, re- 
ject’. See refuse and cp. refund. Cp. also rush, 
‘to run forward’. 

rush, n., name of various aquatic plants {bot.) — 
ME. risk, rush , fr. OE. rise, rysc , rel. to MLG. 
rusch , risch , MHG. rusch, rusche, ‘rush’, and 
possibly cogn. with Lith. rizgis , ‘basket, wicker- 
work’, rezgu , regsti, ‘to bind, lace, cord’, L. 
rest is, for *rezgtis , ‘rope, cord’, OI, rdjjuh, ‘rope, 
cord’. Cp. restiform. 

Derivatives: rush, tr. v., to strew with rushes, 
to work with rushes; intr. v., to gather rushes, 
rush-like , adj., rush-y, n., rush-i-ness, n. 
rush, intr. and tr. v., to run forward. — ME. 
russhen, fr. OF. reuser, ‘to get out of the way, 
to cause to retreat’. See ruse, n., and cp. rustle, 
‘to act energetically’. 

Derivatives: rush, n., rush-ing, adj., rush-ing-ly, 
adv., rush-ing- ness, n. 

rusine, adj., resembling the deer of the genus 
Rusa. — Formed fr. Rusa with adj. suff. -ine. 
Cp. rucervine. 

rusk, n., light, soft bread or biscuit. — Sp. rosea, 
‘roll, twist of bread’, rel. to Port, rosea; of un- 
certain, perhaps pre-Latin, origin. 

Derivative: rusk, tr. v. 

rasma, n., a depilatory. — It. and F., a corrup- 
tion of Turk, khorozma, inexact transliteration 
of Gk. xpt^tAa, ‘unguent’, lit. ‘anything smear- 
ed on’, fr. xpfciv, ‘to smear, anoint’. See 
chrism and cp. cream. 



Russ, n. — F. Russe, fr. Russ. Rus, ‘Russia; Rus- 
sian’. 

Derivative: Russ, adj. 

Russel, n., also Russel cord, a kind of cotton-and- 
wool fabric. — Prob. so called after the maker’s 
name. 

russet, adj., reddish. — ME., fr. OF. rosset, rous - 
set, dimin. of ros, rous (F. roux), fr. L. russus, 
‘red’, which stands for *rudk-tos or *rudh-sos 
and is rel. to ruber, ‘red, reddish’. Cp. OSlav. 
rusu, ‘fair’, Lith. rausvas, ‘reddish’, rusvas, ‘red- 
dish brown’, OHG. rosamo, ‘rust’, and see ru- 
bric and -et. Cp. also rissole, roux, roussette, 
rust, Russula. 

Derivatives: russet, n., and tr. and intr. v., rus- 
se t-ing, n., russet-ish, adj. 

Russia, n. — ML., fr. Russi, ‘the Russians', fr. 
Russ. Rus. See Russ. 

Derivatives: Russian, n. and adj., Russian-ism, 
n., Russian-ist, n., Russian-iz-ation, n. 

Russia leather, also russia, n. — Named after 
Russia, where it was first made. 

Russification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
Russify, tr. v., to make Russian. — Formed fr. 
Russ with suff. -fy. 

Russo-, combining form denoting Russia or the 
Russians. — Fr. ML. Russi, ‘the Russians’, fr. 
Russ. Rus. See Russ. 

russud, n., grain, forage, etc., provided by local 
officers {India). — Hind, rasad, lit. ‘income’, fr. 
Pers. rasad, ‘going into, entering’, rel. to OPers. 
rasatiy, ‘comes’, which is formed from the pres, 
stem of the verb ar-, ‘to move’, fr. I.-E. base *er-, 
*or-, ‘to set in motion’, whence also L. oriri, ‘to 
rise’. See orient, n., and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Russula, n., a genus of fungi {bot.) ModL., fr. 
Late L. russula , fem, of russulus, a dimin. form- 
ed fr. L. russus , ‘red’. See russet and -ule. 
rust, n. — ME., fr. OE. rust, rel. to OS., Swed.. 
OHG., MHG., G. rost, MDu. ro{e)st, Du. 
roest, Dan., Norw. rust, fr. Teut. *rusta-, cor- 
responding to I.-E. *reudh-s-to- , *rudh-s-to-, 
enlargement of base *reudho-, *rudho-, ‘red’. 
Cp, Lith. rustas, ‘brownish’, rudeti, ‘to rust’, 
Lett, rusa, ‘rust’, ruste, ‘brown color’, OSlav. 
rdzda (for *rud y a), ‘rust’, and see red. Cp. also 
russet. 

Derivatives: rust , intr. and tr. v., rusty (q.v.), 
rust- less, adj. 

rustic, adj., 1) rural; 2) simple. — ME. rustyk, fr. 
MF. (= F.) rustique , fr. L. rusticus, ‘pertaining 
to the country’, fr. rus, gen. ruris, ‘country’. See 
rural and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: rustic, n., rustic-al, adj., rustic-al - 
ness, n., rustic-ism, n., rustic-ize, tr. v., rustic-ly, 
adv. 

rusticate, tr. v., to send into the country; intr. v., 
to live in the country. — L. rustiedtus, pp. of 
rusticari, ‘to live in the country’, fr. rusticus. 
See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
rustication, n. — L. rustiedtid, gen. -onis, ‘a living 
in the country, country life’, fr. rustiedtus, pp. 
of rusticari. See prec. word and -ion. 
rusticity, n., rustic character. — MF. (= F.) 
rusticitd, fr. L. rusticitdtem, acc. of rusticitas, 
‘country life’, fr. rusticus. See rustic and -ity. 
rustle, intr. v., to emit a succession of soft, rapid 
sounds; tr. v., to cause to rustle. — ME. rou- 
schen, rouschelen , rustelen, rustlen, of imitative 
origin. Cp. MLG. ruschen, MDu. ruusscen, Du. 
ruisen, MHG. ruschen, riuschen, G. rauschen, 
‘to rustle’, OE. hryscan , ‘to creak*. 

Derivatives: rustle, n., rusti-er, n., rustl-ing, 
adj., rustl-ing-ly, adv., rustl-ing-ness , n. 
rustle, intr. v., to act energetically; tr. v., to get by 
rustling. — A blend of the verbs rush and hustle. 
Derivatives: rustle, n., rustl-er, n. 
rusty, adj. — ME., fr. OE. rustig, fr. rust. See rust 
and -y (representing OE. -ig). 

Derivatives: rusti-ly , adv., rusti-ness , n. 
rut, n., track; habit, routine. — Prob. fr. MF. 
(= F.) route , ‘way’, fr. VL. rupta {via), lit. ‘a 
broken way’. See route and cp. rote, ‘routine’. 
Derivative: rutt-y, adj. 

rut, n., sexual excitement of animals, esp. of 
deer. — ME. rutte, fr. OF. ruit, rut (F. rut), fr. 
L. rugitus , ‘a roar’, fr. pp. stem of rugire, ‘to 
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roar’, fr. an enlarged form of the I.-E. imitative 
base *reu-, *ru~, ‘to shout, roar’, whence also 
rumor , ‘common talk, report, hearsay’. See 
rumor. 

rut, n., a native carriage drawn by a pony or oxen 
{India). — Hind, rath, ‘a chariot’, fr. OI. 
rdthah . See rota and cp. the first element in 
Rathayatra. 

Ruta, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — L. ruta, ‘rue’. 
See rue, ‘a bitter herb’-. 

Rutaceae, n. pi., the rue family {bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Ruta with suff. -aceae. 
rutaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
ruth, n., pity {arch.) — ME. re w the, rut he, fr. rew- 
en, ruen, ‘to pity’. See rue, ‘to regret’, and subst. 
suff..-th. 

Ruth, 1) fern. PN.; 2) in the Bible, the ancestress 
of David. — Heb. Ruth, prob. contraction of 
r gi uth, ‘companion, friend, fellow woman’, 
which is rel. to rea\ re‘d h , ‘friend, companion, 
fellow’. 

Ruthenian, adj. and n. — Formed fr. ML. Ruthe- 
ni , ‘the Little Russians’, a derivative of Russi , pi. 
of Russus. See Russo- and -ian. 
ruthenium, n., name of a rare metallic element 
(chemistry). — ModL., a name given to this ele- 
ment by the Russian chemist Karl Klauss in 
1845. However, the name ruthenium is of earlier 



origin. It was coined by Osann in 1828 to name 
with it a new metal discovered by him, but it 
was Klauss who confirmed that this metal 
really contained the new element. See W. E. 
Flood, The Dictionary of Chemical Names, 
New York, 1963, p. 19. 

Derivatives: ruthen-ate, ruthen-ic, ruthen-ious , 
ruthen-ous, adjs. 

ruthful, adj. — ME. rewthefuly rutheful, com- 
pounded of rewthe y rut he, ‘pity’, and - ful , ‘-ful*. 
See ruth and -ful. 

Derivatives: ruthful-ly , adv., ruthful-ness, n. 
ruthless, adj. — ME. rewtheles, rutheles, com- 
pounded at rewthey rutkey ‘pity’, and -les, ‘-less’. 
See ruth and -less. 

Derivatives: ruthless-ly , adv., ruthless-ness, n. 
rutilant, adj., shining with a reddish light. — 
L. rutildns, gen. -antis, pres. part, of rutilare, fr. 
rutilus. See next word and -ant. 
rutile, n., an adamantine mineral consisting of ti- 
tanium dioxide (TiO a ). — F. rutile or G. Rutil, 
fr. L. rutiluSy ‘red; shining, glittering’, which is 
rel. to ruber y ‘red’. See red and cp. rubric, 
rutter, n., horseman, cavalry soldier. — Borrow- 
ed fr. MDu. rutter (whence Du. ruiter), a var. of 
ruter, ruyter , fr. OF. routier, derivative of route , 
‘band, troop’, prop. fem. of pp. rout , ‘broken’, 
used as a noun, fr. rompre, ‘to break’. G. Reuter , 



Dan. rytter and Swed. ryttare, ‘rider, horseman’, 
are borrowed fr. Du. ruiter. F. route, ‘way, path’, 
is of the same origin as OF. route, ‘band, troop’. 
See route anchcp. root, ‘rabble’. 

-ry, noun suff. — A shortened form of -ery. 
rye, n., a cereal plant. — ME., fr. OE. ryge, rel. 
to OS. roggo, ON. rugr, Dan. rug, Swed. rdg, 
OFris. rogga, MDu. rogghe, Du. rogge, rog , 
OHG. rocko, MHG. rocke, G. Roggen, and 
cogn. with OSlav. ruii, (Russ, rozh ’), ‘rye’, 
Lith. rugjs, ‘grain of rye’, pi. rugiai, ‘rye’. Cp. 
the first element in rocambole, 
rye grass. — From earlier ray grass, fr. ME. ray, 
‘darnel’, fr. Du. raai (also raaigras), which is rel. 
to OS. rado, OHG. rato, G. Raden , lit. ‘wheel- 
like flower’. Cp. Du. rad, OS. rath, OHG. rad, 
MHG. rat, rad , G.. Rad, ‘wheel’, and see 
rota. See Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p. 577 s.v. 
Rade. 

ryepeck, rypeck, n., an iron-shod pole for moor- 
ing. — Of unknown origin. 

Rynchospora, n., a genus of plants, the beak rush 
(bot.) — ModL*, compounded of Gk. £6yX°S» 
‘snout, beak’, and cmopa, ‘seed’. See rhyncho- 
and spore. 

ryot, n., an Indian peasant. — Hind, raiyat, fr. 
Arab. ra ( iya h , ‘flock, herd subjects’, fr. rd'd, ‘he 
fed, pastured’. See rayah. 




-s, suff. serving to form adverbs. — ME. -es, fr. 
OE. -es, suff. of the masc. and neut. gen. sing. 
Cp. always , anights, besides, betimes , needs , 
unawares and the suffixes - wards , -ways. 

-’s, suff. used to form the possessive of nouns. — 
ME. -es, fr. OE. -es. See prec. suff. 

sabadilla, n., a plant of the family Melanthacqae. 

— Sp. cebadilla, dimin. of cebada, ‘barley’, fr. 
L. cibata , fem. pp. of cibare, ‘to give food to 
animals, to feed’, fr. cibus, ‘food’, which is of 
uncertain etymology. 

Sabaean, adj., pertaining to Saba in S. Arabia. 

— L. Sabaeus , fr. Gk. SaPaio^, ‘inhabitant 
of Saba’, fr. £dc(3a, fr. Arab. Sabd' = Heb. 
Sh & bka\ For the ending see suff. -an. 
Derivatives: Sabaean, n., Sabaean-ism, n. 

Sabaism, n., star worship. — Formed fr. Heb. 
tzdbha\ ‘host’, in the sense of tz*bha hashshamd - 
yim, ‘host of heaven, stars’. See Sabaoth and -ism. 

Saba 1st, n., star worshiper. — See prec. word and 
-1st. 

Sabaoth, n. pi., armies, hosts, used chiefly in the 
phrase the Lord of Sabaoth. — Late L., fr. Late 
Gk. fr. Heb. tz^bhddth, plural of tza- 

bhd\ ‘host, army’, from the v. tzabd, ‘he waged 
war; he served’, which is rel. to Akkad. $abu, 
‘soldier’ (in the pi. also ‘men’), Ethiop. daba, 
‘he waged war’, and prob. also to Arab. ddbaa\ 
‘he lay in wait’ (some scholars compare Arab. 
$dbaa, ‘he went forth’, whence ‘he gathered 
together against’, and S. Fraenkel, Die ara- 
maischen Fremdworter im Arabischen, Leyden, 
1886, p. 232, compares Arab. $abf, ‘young man’, 
which are nearer in meaning then 4dbaa r ). Cp. 
Sabaism. Cp. also Maccabees. 

Sabbatarian, adj., 1) pertaining to the Sabbath; 
2) pertaining to the Sabbatarians or their doc- 
trine; n., one who keeps the seventh day of the 
week as holy. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
sabbatdrius , fr. sabbatum, ‘the seventh day of 
the Jewish week’. See next word and -arian. 
Derivative: Sabbatarian-ism , n. 

Sabbath, n. — L. sabbatum (partly through the 
medium of F. sabbat ) (whence also It. sabato, 
OProven?., Catal. dis-sapte , Sp., Port, sdbado, 
Serbo-Croatian subota, Czech and Slovak sobo- 
ta, Russ, subbdta, etc.), fr. Gk. aa(3pccxov, fr. 
Heb. shabbdth, ‘Sabbath’ (whence also Aram. 
shabb*ta, Arab, sabt, Ethiop. sanbat), prop, ‘day 
of rest’, fr. shabbdth, ‘he rested’, which is rel. 
to Arab, sdbata, ‘he cut off, interrupted, ceased, 
rested’, and to Akkad, shabatu, which prob. 
means ‘to cease, be completed’. Cp. Gk. *a£jji.{3a- 
tov, a vulgar var. of aa(3(3axov, whence VL. 
sambatum (whence Ru. stmbdta, OSlav. sgbota. 
Hung, szombat, ‘Saturday, Sabbath’) and sam- 
ba ti dies , the day of Sabbath’ [whence OF. 
sambe-di , F. samedi , ‘Saturday’ and — prob. 
through the medium of the Gothic — the first 
element in OHG. sambas-tac (MHG. same 3 - 
tac, G. Sams- tag), ‘Saturday’]. 

Sabbathia, n., a genus of plants of the gentian 
family ( bot .) — ModL., named after the Italian 
botanist L. Sabbati. For the ending see suff. -ia. 

Sabbatic, Sabbatical, adj. — L. sabbaticus, fr. Gk. 
aaSpaxLxo;, ‘pertaining to the Sabbath’, fr. 
adt(3(3axov. See Sabbath and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivative: Sabbatical-ly, adv. 

Sabbatize, tr. v., to keep as a Jewish Sabbath. — 
Late L. sabbatizare, fr. Gk. aa(3{3axt£eiv, fr. 
oajSpaxov. See Sabbath and -ize. 

saber, sabre, n., a one-edged sword. — F. sabre, 
fr. G. Sahel, later Sab el, fr. Pol. szabla, ult. fr. 
Hung, szablya, ‘saber’, lit. ‘a tool to cut with’, 
fr. szabni, ‘to cut’. Cp. sabreur and the first ele- 
ment in sabretache. 

Sabian, n., a member of a religious sect mention- 
ed in three passages of the Koran (2:40, 5:73, 
22:17). — Formed with suff. -an fr. Arab. $ahi\ 
‘Sabian’, which prob. means lit. ‘baptizer*, and 




is borrowed fr. Aram. tz s bha\ ‘he dipped, dyed’ 
(with the change of the ayin to hamza), which 
is rel. to Heb. tzabhd\ ‘he dyed’, Arab, fdbahga, 
Ethiop. §abaha , ‘he dipped, dyed’, Akkad. $ibu, 
‘to dye’. 

Derivatives: Sabian, adj., Sabian-ism, n. 
sabicu, n., a timber tree; its wood. — Cuban Sp. 
sabicu. 

Sabine, adj., pertaining to a people in ancient 
Italy; n., a member of the Sabine people. — L. 
Sabinas. This name possibly means lit. ‘of its 
own kind’, and Is cogn. with Goth, sibja, OHG. 
sippa, ‘blood-relationship, peace, alliance’, OE. 
sibb , ‘relationship, peace’; see Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., II, 457 s.v. Sabini . See sib and -ine 
(representing L. - inus ) and cp. Samnite. Cp. 
also savin. 

sable, n., a small animal, Mustella zibellina . — 
ME., fr. MF. sable (F. zibeline), fr. OF., fr. ML. 
sabelum, fr. MLG. sabel, fr. MHG. zobel, a loan 
word fr. Russ, sdbol, which itself is borrowed 
from an East- Asiatic language. Cp. zibeline. 
sable, adj., black (her.) — F. sable, prop, ‘of the 
color of the sable’. See prec. word, 
sabot, n., a wooden shoe. — F., blend of bot, a 
dialectal var. of botte, ‘boot’, and savate, ‘old 
shoe’. See boot and savate. 
sabotage, n., willful destruction of machinery, 
etc. — F., fr. saboter , ‘to do willful damage (to 
machinery and the like), fr. sabot (see prec. 
word) ; the verb was formerly used in the sense 
‘to throw wooden shoes into the machinery for 
the sake of damaging it’. For the ending see 
suff. -age. 

Derivative: sabotage , tr. v., to destroy by sabo- 
tage; intr. v., to practice sabotage, 
sabre, n. — A var. of saber, 
sabretache, n., a square leather case hung from 
the sword belt. — F., fr. G. Sabeltasche , lit. 
‘saber-pocket’, fr. Sabel, ‘saber’, and Tascke , 
‘pocket’. For the first element see saber. The 
second element derives fr. VL. *tasca; see task, 
sabreur, n., a dashing cavalry officer. — F., lit. ‘a 
swordsman’, fr. sabre, ‘sword’. See saber and 
agential suff. -or. 

sabulose, adj., sandy. — L. sabuldsus. See sabu- 
lous and adj. suff. -ose. 

sabulosity, n., sandiness. — See prec. word and 
-ity. 

sabulous, adj., sandy. — t L. sabuldsus , ‘sandy’, fr. 
sabulum, ‘sand’, which stands for *psaflom and 
is cogn. with Gk. (for *^<x<p(xo<;), 

‘sand’, ON. sandr, OE. sand, ‘sand’. See sand 
and cp. next word. For the ending see suff. 
-ous. 

saburra, n., sandlike deposit in the stomach 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. L. saburra, ‘sand’, 
which is rel. to sabulum. See prec. word. 
Derivative: saburr-al, adj. 
sac, n., a baglike part in plants or animals (bot. 
and zool.) — F., fr. L. saccus, ‘sack’. See sack, 
‘bag’, and cp. sachet. 

sac, n,, cause of dispute. — OE. sacu , ‘dispute, 
jurisdiction’. — See sake, ‘purpose’, 
sacaton, n., a coarse perennial grass. — Amer. 
Sp. zacaton, augment, of zacate , ‘grass, hay’, 
which is of Nahuatl origin. Cp. zacaton. 
saccade, n., jerk with a bridle. — F., fr. saquer, 
‘to jerk along’, fr. Sp. sacar, ‘to draw out’, which 
prob. derives fr. VL. *saccare. See sack, ‘pillage’, 
and -ade and cp. the first element in sackbut. 
saccate, adj., formed into a sac; having a sac. — 
ModL. saccatus, fr. L. saccus, ‘sack, bag’. See 
sack, ‘a bag’, and adj. suff. -ate. 
sacchar-, sacchari-, saccharo-, combining forms 
meaning ‘sugar’. — Fr. L. saccharon , fr. Gk. 
odcx^apov, ‘sugar’, fr. Pali sakkhara , fr. OI. sdr - 
kard , ‘gravel, grit, sugar’. See sugar and cp. 
words there referred to. 

sacchariferous, adj., containing sugar. — Com- 



pounded of sacchari- and -ferous. 
saccharify, tr. v., to convert into sugar. — Com- 
pounded of sacchari- and -fy. 
saccharimeter, saccharometer, n., an instrument 
for measuring the amount of sugar in a solu- 
tion. — Compounded of sacchari-, resp. saccha- 
ro-, and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

saccharin, saccharine, n., a white crystalline com- 
pound, C 7 H 6 0 3 NS ( chem .) — Coined by Fahl- 
berg and List in 1879 fr. ML. saccharum (fr. L. 
saccharon) ; see sacchar- and -in. 
saccharine, adj., of the nature of sugar. — See 
sacchari- and adj. suff. -ine. 
saccharo-, combining form. — See sacchar-. 
Saccharomyces, n. pi., a genus of fungi, the 
yeasts (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘sugar fungi’ (see 
saccharo- and -myces), prop, a loan translation 
of G. Zuckerpilz, a name given to yeast by 
Theodor Schwann (1810-82). See C. C. Mettler, 
History of Medicine, Philadelphia - Toronto, 
1947, p. 261. 

saccharose, n., cane or beet sugar. — Formed fr. 
Gk. ad.xyct.gov, ‘sugar’ (see sacchar-), and subst. 
suff. -ose. 

sacciform, adj., sack-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. saccus , ‘sack, bag’ and fotma, ‘form, shape’. 
See sack, ‘bag’, and form, n. 
saccule, n., a little bag. — L. sacculus , ‘a little 
sack or bag’, dimin. of saccus. See sack, ‘bag’, 
and -ule, 

sacerdotal, adj., pertaining to the priesthood or 
to priests. — ME., fr. MF., fr. L. sacerdotdlis , 
‘pertaining to priests, priestly’, fr. sacerdds , gen. 
-otis, ‘priest’, which stands for *sakro-dho-t-s , 
lit. ‘he who is made holy’, fr. sacer, ‘holy’, and 
I.-E. base *dhe- , ‘to put, place; to make, ap- 
point’. See sacred and do. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: sacerdotal-ism, n., sacer do tal-ist, n., 
sacerdotal-ist-ic, adj., sacerdotal-ly, adv. 
sachem, n., supreme chief. — Of Algonquian ori- 
gin; cp. Narraganset sachimau. Cp. sagamore, 
sachet, n., a small bag filled with aromatic pow- 
der. — F. , dimin. of sac. See sac, ‘a baglike part’, 
and -et. 

sack, n., a large bag. — ME., fr. OE. sacc, fr. L. 
saccus , fr. Gk. aritxxoc;, fr. Heb. saq, ‘sackcloth, 
sack, bag’. Cp. sac* ‘a baglike part’, saccule, 
sack, ‘pillage’, sacque, satchel, cul-de-sac, Dudel- 
sack. 

Derivatives: sack, to put in a sack, sack-ing^ 
sackcloth. 

sack, n., pillage, plunder. — F. sac, ‘pillage, 
plunder’, fr. It. sacco, of s.m., prob. fr. VL. 
*saccare, ‘to plunder’, orig. ‘to put plundered 
things into a sack’, fr. L. saccus, ‘sack’. See 
sack, ‘bag’. 

sack, n, ( strong wine. — Formerly spelled seek, 
fr. F. (vi/i) sec, ‘dry wine’, fr. L. siccus, ‘dry’. 
See siccative and cp. sec, secco. 
sackbut, n., 1) a medieval wind instrument, fore- 
runner of the trombone; 2) a stringed instru- 
ment resembling the guitar, in Dan 3:5 used 
wrongly to translate Aram. sabb*khd. — MF. 
(= F.) saquebute, fr. OF. saqueboute , com- 
pounded of saquer, ‘to pull, draw out’, and 
bouter, ‘to thrust’. See saccade and butt, ‘to 
strike’. 

sackless, adj., innocent; harmless (archaic or 
dial.) — ME. sakles, fr. OE. sacleas, fr. sacu, 
‘dispute’, and -leas, ‘-less’. See sac, ‘dispute’, and 
-less. 

sacque, n., sack dress. — Identical with sack, 
‘bag; dress’, but spelled as if it were a French 
word. 

sacr-, form of sacro- before a vowel, 
sacral, adj., pertaining to religious rites. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. sacer, fem. sacra, 
neut. sacrum, ‘holy, sacred'. See sacred. 
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sacral, adj., pertaining to the sacrum. — Medical 
L. sacralis. See sacrum and adj. suff. -at. 
sacrament, n. — ME. sacrement , sacrament , fr. 
OF. sacrement , sacrament (F. sacrement), fr. L. 
sacramentum, ‘oath, solemn obligation’, fr. sa- 
crare, ‘to set apart as sacred, consecrate’, fr. 
sacer , fem. sacra , neut. sacrum , ‘holy, sacred’. 
See sacred and -ment. 

Derivatives: sacrameht-al, adj. and n., sacra- 
ment-al-ism , n,, sacrament-al-ist-ic , adj., sacra- 
ment -al-ity, n., sacrament-al-ly, adv., sacrament- 
a I- ness, n. 

Sacramentarian, n., one who regards the sacra- 
ments merely as symbols; adj., pertaining to the 
Sacramentarians. — Formed fr. ML. sacrd- 
mentarius, ‘pertaining to a sacrament’, fr. L. 
sacramentum. See prec. word and -arian. 
Derivative: Sacramentarian-ism , n. 
sacrarium, n., shrine, sanctuary. — L. sacrdrium, 
lit. ‘a place for the keeping of holy things’, fr. 
sacrdref toconsecrate’. See sacrament and -arium. 
sacred, adj. — ME. sacred, prop. pp. of sacren , 
‘to consecrate, dedicate’, fr. F. sacrer, fr. L. 
sacrare, ‘to set apart as sacred, consecrate’, fr. 
sacer , fem. sacra, neut. sacrum, ‘dedicated to a 
divinity, holy, sacred’, which is rel. to sancire , 
‘to render sacred’, sanctus , ‘sacred, holy’ (prop, 
pp. of sancire), and cogn. with Hitt, shaklaisji, 
shaklish, ‘law, rite’. ON. sattr, ‘agreement’, is 
not cognate with these words. Cp. consecrate, 
desecrate, execrate, obsecrate, sacerdotal, sacra- 
ment, sacrifice, sacrilege, sacrisfan, sacristy, 
sacrosanct, sacrum, saint, sanctify, sanction, 
sanctity, sanctum, sanctus, Santolina, santon, 
santonica, sexton. Cp. also the second word in 
cascara sagrada. 

Derivatives: sacred-ly , adv., sacred-ness, n. 
sacrifice, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) sacrifice , fr. 
L. sacrificium , fr. sacer , fem. sacra, neut. sa- 
crum, ‘holy, sacred’, and - ficium , fr. - ficere , un- 
stressed form of facere, ‘to make, do’. See 
sacred and fact. 

Derivatives: sacrifice , tr. and intr. v., sacrific-er , 
n. 

sacrificial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
sacrificium , ‘sacrifice’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: sacrificial-ly , adv. 
sacrilege, n. } profanation of anything sacred. — 
ME., fr. OF. sacileger (F. sacrilege ), fr. L. sa- 
crilegium , ‘the robbing of a temple, the stealing 
of sacred things’, fr. sacrilegus , ‘temple robber, 
stealer of sacred things’, which is compounded 
of sacer, fem. sacra, ne.ut. sacrum, ‘holy, sacred’, 
and - legus , from the stem of legere, ‘to gather, 
pick up, carry off, steal’. See sacred and lecture. 
Derivatives: sacrileg-ious , adj., sacrileg-ious-ly, 
adv., sacrileg-ious-ness, n., sacrileg-ist, n. 
sacring, n., consecration. — ME., verbal noun of 
sacren , ‘to consecrate’. See sacred and -ing, suff. 
forming verbal nouns. 

sacrist, n., a keeper of the sacred vessels; sacris- 
tan. — ME. , fr. Eccles. L. sacrista, fr. L. sacer , 
fem. sacra, neut. sacrum, ‘holy, sacred’. See 
sacred and -1st. 

sacristan, n. — ME., fr. Eccles. L. sacristanus, fr. 
sacrista . See prec. word and -an and cp. sexton, 
which is a doublet of sacristan. 
sacristy, n., an apartment in a church where -the 
sacred vessels, vestments, etc., are kept; vestry. 
— Eccles. L. sacristia, fr. Late L. sacrista. See 
sacrist and -y (representing F. ~ie). 
sacro-, before a vowel sacr-, combining form 
meaning ‘holy, sacred’. — From the stem of L. 
sacer, fem. sacra, neut. sacrum , ‘holy, sacred’. 
See sacred. 

sacro-, before a vowel sacr-, combining form de- 
noting 1) the sacrum ; 2) sacral and . — See sa- 
crum. 

sacrosanct, adj., very sacred. — L. sacrosanctus , 
‘consecrated with religious ceremonies, doubly 
sacred’, compounded of sacer , ‘holy, sacred’, 
and sanctus , of s.m. See sacro-, ‘holy’, and 
sanctus, saint. 

sacrum, n., bone at the lower end of the spine 
(anat.) — ModL., fr. os sacrum , ‘the sacred 
bone’, from mistranslation of the term occur- 
ring in Galen: Uo6v 6 otouv, ‘the strong bone’, 
into ‘the sacred bone’. For the difference be- 



tween Gk. ‘strong’, and LEp6<;, ‘sacred’, 

see Boisacq, DELG., p. 368. 
sad, adj. — ME. sad , ‘sated, full, satisfied, tired’, 
fr. OE. ssed, ‘sated, satisfied’, rel. to OS. sad, 
ON. sadr , MDu. sat, sad, Du. zad,OYlG., MHG. 
sat{t), G. salt, Goth, saps, ‘satiated’, fr. I.-E. 
base */-, ‘satisfied, sated’, whence also L. 
satis, ‘enough, sufficient’, satur, ‘satiated’, 
OSlav. sytu, Lith. sows, of s.m., Lith. sods, ‘sa- 
tiation’, OIr. saith, ‘satiety’, saithech, ‘satiated’, 
Gk. &8r t v (for *saden ), of s.m., ^etoci (for 
*saetai), ‘satiates himself’, <£aTO<; (for *n-s & - 
tos ), ‘insatiable’, OI. a- sin- van, ‘insatiable’, 
Toch. B. soy-, AB si-, ‘to be satiated’. Cp. as- 
sai, assets, badro-, sate, satiate, satis, satisfy, 
saturate, soil, ‘to feed’, and the first dement in 
Adephaga. 

Derivatives: sadd-en, tr. and intr. v., sadd-en- 
ing, adj., sadd-en-ing-ly, adv., sadd-ish , adj., 
sad-ly , adv., sad-ness, n. 

saddik, n. — See tzaddik. 

saddle, n. — ME. sadel, fr. OE. sadol , rel. to ON. 
soSull , Dan., Swed., OFris., MDu. sadel, Du. 
zadel, OHG. satal, satul , MHG. sat el, G. Sattel, 
‘saddle 1 , OS. *sadul (whence saduleri , ‘saddler’). 
These words orig. meant ‘a place to sit upon’, 
and derive fr. I.-E. base *sed- t ‘to sit’, whence 
also L. sedere. Cp. L. sella (for *sed-ta ), ‘seat, 
chair’, OSlav. sedlo, ‘saddle’, and see sedentary. 
Cp. also sell, ‘seat, throne’, 
saddle, tr. v. — ME. sadelen, sadlen, fr. OE. sade- 
lian, fr. sadol. See saddle, n. 

Derivatives : saddl-er , n., saddi-ery , n. 
Sadducean, adj., pertaining to the Sadducees. — 
Formed fr. Late L. Sadducaei (see next word) 
with suff. -an. 

Sadducee, n., a member of a Jewish sect during 
the two centuries preceding and the century 
following the beginning of the Common Era 
( Jewish history). — Late L. Sadducaei (pi.), fr. 
Gk. SaSSouxatot, fr. Heb. tz e dhoqim, pi. of 
tz^ddqi, lit, ‘a disciple of Tzadhoq(~ Zadok), the 
highpriest (see 1 Kings 1:34, 2:35, l Chron. 
29:22, II Chron. 31:10, Ezek. 40:46, 44:15, 
48:11). The spelling with dd is due to the cir- 
cumstance that the LXL transliterates Tzadoq 
inexactly by £oc$$oux. 

sadhe, n., name of the 19th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — See tzadbe. 

sadhu, n., a Hindu holy man. — OI. sadhuh , 
‘straight, right, skilled, excellent; a holy man’, 
rel. to sadhati, ‘reaches his goal’, sldhyati, 
‘reaches his goal, succeeds’, sadhita- (pp.), ‘per- 
fect’, fr. I.-E. base *saidh-, *sadh *stdh 
‘straight, right; to go ahead, reach one’s goal*, 
whence also Gk.t$6;, ‘going straight, straight, 
direct’, t^us, ‘impulse, purpose’, t&uv€i.v, ‘to 
make straight, guide in a straight line, guide’, 
and perh. also Arm. aj (for *sadhyo- ?), ‘right’. 
Cp. Siddha. Cp. also soucar. 
sadism, n., a form of sexual perversion in which 
one finds pleasure in hurting one’s partner ; the 
opposite of masochism. — F. sadisme , coined fr. 
the name of Marquis de Sade (1740-1814), who 
first described this perversion in his novels. For 
the ending see suff. -ism. 
safari, n., a hunting expedition. — Arab, safari, 
‘referring to a journey’, fr. safar, ‘journey, trav- 
eling’, fr. sdfara, ‘he started, traveled, went on 
a journey’. 

safe, adj. — ME. saufi safi fr. OF. salf, sauf 
(F. sauf), fr. L. salvus, ‘saved, preserved, safe, 
well, sound’, which is rel. to salus , ‘sound con- 
dition, welfare, well-being, health, safety’, salU- 
hris, ‘health-giving, healthful’, solidus, soldus , 
‘firm, compact'. OL. sollus, ‘whole, entire’, and 
cognate with OI. sarvah, ‘uninjured, intact, 
whole, entire’, Avestic Jtaurva -, ‘uninjured, in- 
tact’, Toch. A salu, B. solme, ‘whole, entire’, 
Arm. off, ‘healthful, entire’, Gk. oAoc (for 
*6XFoq), ‘whole’, Alb. &ale, ‘strong, fat, vigor- 
ous’. Cp. sage, name of a plant, salutary, saluta- 
tion, salute, salvage, salvation, salve, ‘hail’. 
Salvia, salvo, save, silly, soldo, solemn, solicit, 
solid, solidus, sou. Cp. also holo- and the second 
element in catholic. 

Derivatives: safe , n. t safe-ly , adv., safe-ness, n. 
safe-conduct, n. — Anglicized fr. F. sauf-conduit, 



fr. L. salvus conductus. See safe and conduct. 
Derivative: safe-conduct, tr. v. 
safeguard, n. — Late ME. saufgarde, fr. MF. (— 
F.) sauvegarde , ‘safekeeping, safeguard’, fr. OF. 
salve sauve (F. sauve), fem. of salf, sauf (F. sauf), 
‘safe’ and garde , ‘a keeping’. See safe and guard 
and cp. sagger. 

Derivatives: safeguard, tr. v., safeguard-er , n. 
safety, n. — ME. sauvete, saufte, fr. MF. (= F.) 
sauvetd, fr. OF. salvete , sauvete, fr. ML. salvitd- 
tem, acc. of salvitds, ‘safety’, fr. L. salvus. See 
safe and -ty. 

saffian, n., a kind of leather made of goatskins or 
sheepskins. — Russ, safyan, fr. Turk, sakhtiydn, 
fr. Pers. sakhtiydn, ‘goat’s leather’, 
safflower, n. — Either fr. Du. saffloer, or directly 
from OF. safior , fr. earlier It. saffiore, which is 
prob. a hybrid compounded of Arab. $afra\ 
fem. of affiar, ‘yellow’, and It.fiore, ‘flower*. See 
flower. 

saffron, n., a species of crocus. — ME. saffran , 
fr. OF. (= F.) safran, fr. ML. safranum, fr. 
Arab, zafaran , whence also It. zajferano , Sp. 
azafran . 

Derivatives : saffron , tr. v., to color with saffron, 
saffron-y, adj. 

safranine, n., a synthetic orange-red dyestuff 
( chem .) — F., formed with chem. suff. -ine fr. 
safran, ‘saffron’. See prec. word, 
safrole, also safrol, n., a poisonous oil, C X0 H 10 O a 
(chem.) — A hybrid coined fr. F. safran (see 
saffron) and -ol, a suff. derived fr. L. oleum, ‘oil’, 
sag, intr. v. — Late ME. saggen , prob. of Scand. 
origin. Cp. Dan. sakke, Swed. sacka , dial. 
Norw. sakka, ‘to sink, subside’, Du. zakken, 
of s.m. These verbs are denasalized derivatives 
of the Teut. base *sinkwan, ‘to sink’ (see sink), 
and have a frequentative meaning. 

Derivatives: sag, n., sagg-ing, n. 
saga, n. — ON., ‘a saying, story’, rel. to OE. 
sagu, ‘a saying’, OFris. sege, OHG. saga , 
MHG., G. sage, ‘saying, report, tale’, and to 
OE. seegan, OHG. sagen , ‘to say’. See say, v., 
and cp. saw, ‘a saying’, which is a doublet of 
saga. 

sagacious, adj., 1) keen in perception; 2) shrewd. 

— L. sagax, gen. sagdeis, ‘of keen perception, 
sagacious’, fr. sdgire, ‘to perceive quickly or 
keenly’, fr. I.-E. base *sag-, *s*g-, ‘to track 
down, trace, seek’, whence also ON. soekja, OE. 
secan , ‘to seek’. See seek and words there refer- 
red to and cp. esp. presage. For the ending see 
suff, -acious. For the formation of L. sagax fr. 
sdgire cp. saldx , ‘lustful’, fr. satire , ‘to leap’ (see 
salacious). 

Derivatives : sagacious-ly, &dv.,sagacious-ness, n. 
sagacity, n., keen perception. — MF. (— F.), 
sagacite, fr. L. sagacitdtem, acc. of sag dcitds, 
‘keenness of perception’, fr. sagax , gen. sagdeis. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

sagamore, n., chief of a tribe. — Of Algonquian 
origin. Cp. sachem. 

sage, adj., wise. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) sage, fr. 
VL. *sapius (to be inferred fr. L. nesapius, ‘un- 
wise, foolish’, occurring in Petronius 50, 5), fr. 
sapere, ‘to have taste; to be wise’. See sapient 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: sage, n., sage-ly, adj., sage-ness, n. 
sage, n., a plant {Salvia officinalis). — ME. sauge, 
sage, fr. MF. (= F.) sauge, fr. L. salvia , fr. 
salvus, ‘safe, whole’. Salvia lit. means ‘the sav- 
ing plant’. See safe and cp. Salvia, 
sagger, saggar, a., 1) a protective box of fire clay 
in which finer ceramic articles are enclosed 
while baking; 2) the clay of which it is made. — 
Prob. a contraction of safeguard. 

Derivative: sagger, saggar , tr. v., to bake in a 
sagger. 

Sagina, n., a genus of plants, the pearlwort ( bot .) 

— ModL., fr. L. sagina, ‘fat, nutrition’, which is 
of uncertain origin. 

Sagitta, n., a small northern constellation (as- 
tron.) — L., ‘arrow’, prob. a Mediterranean 
loan word. Cp. settee, ‘a kind of Mediterranean 
vessel’. 

sagittal, adj., arrow-shaped. — ModL. sagittdlis , 
fr. L. sagitta. See prec. word and adj. suff. -aL 
Sagittaria, n., a genus of plants, the arrowhead 
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{bot.) — ModL., fr. L. Sagittarius, ‘pertaining 
to an arrow’, fr. sagitta (see Sagitta and adj. 
suff. -ary) ; so called in allusion to the shape of 
the leaves. 

Sagittarius, n., a southern constellation; the 
ninth sign of the zodiac; ‘the Archer’ ( astron .) 

— L. Sagittarius, ‘archer’, prop, the adj. Sagit- 
tarius, ‘pertaining to arrows’, used as a noun. 
See prec. word. 

sago, n., starch prepared from the pith of certain 
palms. — Fr. Malay sagu, prob. through the 
medium of Dutch. Cp. It. sagu, Sp. sagu. Port. 
sagu, F. sagou. 

sagum, n., mantle worn by the ancient Roman 
soldiers. — L., a word of Gaulish origin; prob. 
rel. to Lith. sagis, ‘travelling dress of Lithuanian 
women’, Lett, sag fa, ‘cover for women’, segene, 
‘a large cloth’, segt, ‘to cover’, OPruss. saxtis, 
‘rind, husk’. Late Gk. aayo<;, ‘cloth for pack- 
saddles’, is a Latin loan word. Cp. say, ‘a cloth 
resembling serge’. 

Sahara, n., the great desert of North Africa. — 
Fr. Arab, satird',' desert’, prop. fern, of the adj. 
dfharu, ‘yellowish red’, used as a noun; rel. to 
Heb. tzahor, ‘white’. 

Derivatives : Sahar-an , Sahar-ian, Sahar-ic, adjs. 
sahib, n., a title used in India. — Hind, fdhib, fr. 
Arab, sahib , ‘companion, lord, master’, fern. 
fdhiba k , prop. part, of fdhiba, ‘he accompanied’, 
said, pret. and pp. of say . — ME. seid, fr. OE. 
saegde, sxde, resp. OE. gesaegd, gesaed. See say, v. 
said, adj., before-mentioned. — Prop. pp. of say. 
See prec. word, 
said, n. — A var. of sayyid. 
saiga, n., an antelope (Saiga tatarica ). — Russ., 
of Tatar origin. 

sail, n. — ME. seyl, seil, fr. OE. segel, segl , rel. to 
OS., Swed.. segel, ON. segl, Dan., OFris., MDu. 
seil, Du. zeil , OHG. segal, MHG. segel, sigel, 
G. Segel. These words orig. meant *a piece of 
cloth cut off’, and derive from the I.-E. base 
*seq-, ‘to cut’. See section and cp. words there 
referred to. Ir. seol and W. hwyl, ‘sail’, are Teut. 
loan words. 

sail, intr. and tr. v. — ME. seilen, sailen, fr. OE. 
segetian, seglian, ‘to sail’, fr. segel, segl , ‘sail’. 
Cp. ON. sigla, MLG., MHG. segelen , G. segeln, 
‘to sail’, and see sail, n. 

Derivatives: sail-ed , adj., sail-er, n., a sailing 
vessel, sail-ing , adj. and n., sail-or, n., sail-or- 
like, adj., sail-or-ly, adv. 

sain, tr. v., 1) to make the sign ofthe cross on or 
over; 2) to bless. — ME. seinen, sainen , fr. OE. 
segnan, fr. L. signdre, ‘to sign, mark’, fr. signum, 
‘sign’. Cp. ON. signa , OS. segnon, OHG. sega - 
non , MHG. segenen , ‘to make the sign of the 
cross, to bless’, Du. zegenen , G. segnen , ‘to 
bless’, and see sign, n. and v. 
sainfoin, n., a leguminous plant used for fodder. 

— F., fr. MF., which is compounded of sain, 
‘wholesome, healthy’ (see sane), and Join, ‘hay’, 
fr. L. fenum , lit. ‘produce, yield’, fr. base *fe-, 
‘to produce, yield’ (see fenugreek). The first ele- 
ment was often confused with saint , ‘holy’. Cp. 
the former collateral spelling saint-fain, 
whence G. Heiligheu , ‘sainfoin*, lit. ‘holy hay’. 

saint, n. — ME., fr. OF. saint , seint (F. saint), fr. 
L. sane t us , ‘holy, sacred’, prop. pp. of sanclre , 
‘to appoint as sacred’. See sacred and cp.sanctus. 
Derivatives: saint, tr. v. and adj., saint-ed, adj., 
saint-dom , n., saint-hood, n., saint-ish , adj., 
saint-like, adj., saint-ly , adj., saint-li-ness , n., 
saint-ship , n. 

Saint Bernard, a breed of mastiff dogs, n. — So 
called because it was used by the monks of the 
Hospice to rescue travellers at the Great 
St. Bernard Pass in Switzerland. 

Saint Elmo’s fire, an electric light sometimes 
seen in stormy weather; called also corposant. 
Named after St. Elmo , the patron saint of 
sailors. 

St. Emilion, n., a kind of red wine. — Named 
after St. Emilion, near Libourne in France, 
sake, n., purpose. — ME. sake, ‘strife, lawsuit’, 
fr. OE. sacu, ‘quarrel, strife, jurisdiction in 
lawsuits’, rel. to ON. sok, ‘charge, lawsuit, 
effect, cause’, Swed. sak, Dan. sag, ‘thing, 
matter, affair, cause’, OFris. seke, ‘strife, dis- 



pute, thing, matter’, MDu. sake, ‘lawsuit, 
matter’, Du. zaak, ‘thing, matter, affair, cause’, 
OHG. sahha, ‘strife, lawsuit’, MHG., G. sache, 
‘thing, matter, affair, cause’, Goth, sakjd , 
‘strife, quarrel’, QE. sacan, ON. saka, ‘to quar- 
rel, accuse’, Goth, sakan, ‘to quarrel’, fr. I.-E. 
base *sag-, *s s g-, ‘to track down, trace, seek’, 
whence also OE. secan, Goth, sdkjan , ‘to seek’. 
See seek and cp. sac, ‘cause of dispute’, soc, 
socage, soke, soken. Cp. also forsake, 
sake, n., national alcoholic drink ofthe Japanese. 

— Jap. 

saker, n., a large falcon used in hawking ( Falco 
sacer). — ME. sagre, fr. MF. (= F.) sacre, fr. 
Arab, saqr, whence also Sp. and Port, sacre. It. 
sagro. 

sakeret, n., the male of the saker. — Formed 
from prec. word with the dimin. suff. -et 
sakia, sakieh, n., a water wheel used in the Orient. 

— Subst. use of Arab. sdqiya h , fern, of sdqi, 
part, of saqa, ‘he gave to drink; he watered, 
irrigated’, which is rel. to Ethiop. saqa , Heb. 
hiskqa h , Aram.-Syr. ashqi, ‘he gave to drink’, 
watered, irrigated’, Akkad, shaqu, ‘to give to 
drink’. Cp. Rabshakeh. 

Sakra, n., a name of Indra (Hindu my t hoi.) — OI. 
Sakrah, ‘mighty’, rel. to sakah, ‘strength, help’, 
saka-, ‘strong, helpful’, saknoti, ‘is able, helps’, 
Avestic sacaiti, ‘understands, knows well’, 
sal, n., the chemical name for salt. — L. sal, gen. 
sdlis, ‘salt’. See salt. 

sal, also saul, n., an Eastern timber tree. — Hind. 
sal, fr. OI. salah. 

salaam, salam, n., — Arab, saldm , ‘peace; salut- 
ing, salutation’, from the base of sdlima , ‘he 
was safe’, whence also silm, saldm, ‘safety, secu- 
rity, peace’, sdlima, ‘he was safe’ ; rel. to Ethiop. 
saldm, ‘peace, welfare’, Heb. shdlam, ‘he was in-* 
tact, was at peace, was in good health’, shaldm, 
‘completeness, welfare, peace’. See shalom and 
cp. Islam, Moslem, Musulman, selamlik. 
Derivative : salaam, salam, intr. and tr. v. 
salable, adj. — Formed fr. sale with suff. -able. 
Derivatives: salabil-ity, n., salable-ness, n., 
salabl-y , adv. 

salacious, adj., lustful. — L. saldx, gen. -dcis, 
‘lustful’, lit. ‘fond of leaping’, fr. salire , ‘to 
leap’. See salient and -acious. For the formation 
of L. saldx, from salire cp. sagdx, ‘of quick per- 
ception’, fr. sagire, Ho perceive keenly’ (see 
sagacious). 

Derivatives: salacious-ly, adv., salacious-ness, n. 
salacity, n., lustfulness. — L. saldcitas , fr. saldx, 
gen. -dcis. See prec. word and -ity. 
salad, n. — - ME., fr. MF. (= F.) salade, fr. 
OProven?. salada , lit. ‘salad (dish)’, fern. pp. 
used as a noun, fr. salar , .‘to salt’, fr. sal, ‘salt’. 
See salt and cp. words there referred to. 
salade, n., helmet. — A var. of sallet. 
salam, n. — See salaam. 

salamander, n. — ME. salamandre , fr. MF. (= F.) 
salamandre , fr. L. salamandra, fr. Gk. daXa^av- 
8pa, which is of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives : salamandr-ian , salamandr-ine, adjs. 
salamandroid, adj., resembling salamanders. — 
Compounded of Gk. aaXapidvSpa and -oeiSfc, 
‘like’, fr. el&os, ‘form, shape’. See prec. word 
and -oid. 

salami, also salame, n., a highly seasoned, orig. 
Italian, sausage. — - It. salami, fr. L. sal, gen. 
sdlis, ‘salt’. See salt, n. 

sal ammoniac, ammonium chloride. — See 1st 
sal and ammoniac and cp. salmiac. 
salariat, n., the class of those who receive sala- 
ries. — Formed fr.salary on analogy of proletariat. 
salaried, adj. — Prop. pp. of the verb salary (q.v.) 
salary, n. — ME. salar ie, fr. L. solarium , lit. ‘salt- 
money’, i.e. ‘money paid to soldiers for their 
allowance of salt’. Solarium is prop, the neut. of 
the adjective salarius, ‘pertaining to salt’, fr. 
sal, gen. salis, ‘salt’. See salt and subst. suff. 
-ary and cp. salad, sausage, 
salary, tr. v. — Fr. prec. word. Cp. F. salarier. 
salat, n., the ritual prayer of the Mohammedans. 

— Arab. $ala h , ‘prayer’, fr. Aram, tz^lothd, em- 
phatic form of tz*ld, ‘prayer’, fr. tzela, ‘he 
bowed’ (whence Pa‘el tzalle), ‘he prayed’, orig. 
‘he bowed in prayer’, and rel. to Ethiop. $aldwa. 



‘he bowed’, $alaya, ‘he prayed’, Akkad, pullu, 
‘to entreat’, rel. also to Arab, fdlan , ‘middle of 
the back’. Cp. S. Fraenkel, De Vocabulis in an- 
tiquis Arabum carminibus et in Corano pere- 
grinis, Leiden, 1880, p. 21, Wensinck, Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, art. Salat. 
sale, n. — ME., fr. OE. sala, fr. ON. sala, which 
is rel. to OHG. sala, Swed. salu , Dan. salg. See 
sell, v., and cp. the second element in handsel, 
salep, n., the dried tubers of various kinds of or- 
chid, used as food. — F., fr. Sp., fr. Arab. 
sdhlab, in vulgar pronunciation sahleb, corrupt- 
ed fr. thdUab in bu$d ath-tha'lab , ‘the fox’s tes- 
ticles’, the Arabic name of the tubers of the 
Orchis mascula. Cp. saloop. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Orchis. 

saleratus, n., bicarbonate of soda. — Fr. L. sal 
aerdtus, ‘aerated salt’. See salt and aerate, 
salesclerk, n. — Compounded of the Saxon geni- 
tive of sale and clerk. 

salesgirl, n. — Compounded of the Saxon geni- 
tive of sale and girl, 

saleslady, n. — Compounded of the Saxon geni- 
tive of sale and lady. 

salesman, n. — Compounded of the Saxon geni- 
tive of sale and man. 

Derivative: salesmanship, n. 
saleswoman, n. — Compounded of the Saxon 
genitive of sale and woman. 

Salian, adj., pertaining to the Salii, priests dedi- 
cated to the service of Mars. — The literal mean- 
of L. Salii is ‘dancers’, from salire, ‘to leap, 
dance’. See salient. 

Derivative: Salian, n., a Salian priest. 

Salian, adj., pertaining to the tribe of Franks who 
lived near the Zuyder Zee; n., a Salian Frank. 
— Formed fr. Late L. Salii, ‘Salian Franks’, lit. 
‘those living near the river Sala ’ (now called 
Ijsset). For the ending see suff. -an. 

Salic, adj., pertaining to the Salian Franks, used 
esp. in the term Salic law. — MF. (= F.) sa- 
lique, fr. ML. Salicus, fr. Late L. Salii. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic. 

salic, adj,, pertaining to one of two groups of 
minerals (petrogr .) — Coined by the Austrian 
geologist Eduard Suess (1831-1914) fr. silica, 
a/umina and adj. suff. -ic. 

Salicaceae, n. pi., the willow family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. L. salix, gen. salicis , ‘willow’ 
(see Salix), with suff. -aceae. 
salicaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
salicin, n., a bitter crystalline substance, C 13 H 18 0 7 
(chem.) — F. salicine , coined fr. L. salix, gen. 
salicis, ‘willow’, and chem. suff. -ine (see Salix 
and -in) ; so called because it is obtained from 
willow bark. 

Salicomia, n., a genus of plants, the glasswort or 
samphire (bot.) — ModL., prob. of Arabic ori- 
gin. Cp. F. salicor , salicorne , ‘saltwort’, 
salicyl, n., the radical of salicylic acid (chem.) — 
See salicin and -yl. 

Derivatives: salicylate (q.v.), salicyl-ic, adj., 
salicyl-ism , n. 

salicylate, n., salt of salicylic acid. — Formed fr. 

salicyl with subst. suff. -ate. 
salience, saliency, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

salient, adj., 1) projecting; 2) conspicuous. — L. 
saliens , gen. -ends, pres. part, of salire, ‘to leap, 
spring’, which is cogn. with Gk. <5tXXeo^ai, of 
s.m., aXfAa, ‘a leap, spring*, Toch. A sal-, ‘to 
jump’, Mir. saltraim, ‘I trample’, and prob. 
also with OI. ucchalati (for *ud-salati), ‘rises 
quickly’. Cp. Altica, assault, consilient, desul- 
tory, dissilient, exile, exult, halma, insult, resi- 
lient, result, salacious, Salian, ‘pertaining to the 
Salii’, sally, saltant, saltarello, saltation, salti- 
grade, saltimbanco, saltire, saltus, saute, somer- 
sault, subsultory, transilient, tressilate. For the 
ending see suff. -ent. 

Derivatives: salient, n., salient-ly , adv. 
saliferous, adj., salt-bearing. — Compounded of 
L. sal, gen. sdlis, ‘salt’ and L. ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See salt and -ferous. 
salification, n. — See sallfy and -ation. 
salify, tr. v., to make salty. — F. salifier, formed 
fr. L. sal, gen. sdlis, ‘salt’ (see salt), and suff. 
-fier (see -fy). 
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Derivative: salifi-able , adj. 
salina, n., pool, pond, — Sp., fr. L. sdlinae, ‘salt- 
works’. — See next word, 
saline, adj., salty. — F., fr. L. *salinus, fr. sal, 
gen. salis, ‘salt’. See salt and -ine (representing 
L. -in us) and cp. L. salinum, ‘saltcellar’, salinae, 
‘saltworks’. Cp. also salina. 

Derivative: saline, n. 

salinity, n., saltness. — Formed fr. saline with 
suff. -ity. 

salinometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
degree of the salinity of a solution. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. *salinus, ‘salty’, and Gk. ^lixpov, 
‘measure’. See saline and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

saline, n., a variety of pyroxene {mineral.) — 
Named after Sala , a town in Sweden. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
saliva, n. the fluid secreted in the mouth. — L. 
saliva, ‘spittle’, of uncertain origin ; possibly rel. 
to salix, .‘willow’, prop, ‘the tree with grayish 
leaves’, and cogn. with Gael, sal, ‘moist filth, 
earwax’. See sallow, n. and adj. 
salivary, adj., pertaining to saliva. — L. salivarius, 
fr. saliva . See prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 
salivate, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. L. salivatus , 
pp. of salivare, ‘to spit, salivate’, fr. saliva. See 
saliva and verbal suff. -ate. 
salivation, n. — F., fr. L, salivationem, acc. of 
salivdtio, fr. salivatus , pp. of salivare. See saliva 
and -ation. 

Salix, n., a genus of trees and shrubs, the willow 
{bot.) — L. salix, ‘willow’. See sallow, n. 
saUeeman, n., also sallyman, 1) a Morocco pirate; 
2) a velella {zool.) — Lit. Sallee man , i.e. ‘a man 
from Sallee’, a town in Morocco, formerly the 
home of pirates. 

salle, n., a large room. — F., fr. Frankish *sal, 
which is rel. to OHG. sal (see salon) ; influenced 
in form by F. halle, ‘hall’, 
sallenders, n. pi., an eruption on the hock of a 
horse. — F. solandre, of unknown origin, 
sallet, n., a kind of helmet. — ME., fr. MF. 
sallade (F. salade ), fr. It. celata , fr. L. caelata 
(scil. cassis), ‘an engraved helmet’, fem. pp. of 
caelare, ‘to carve, engrave’, fr. caelum , ‘chisel’, 
for *caed-lom, fr. caedere, ‘to cut’. See cement, 
sallow, adj., yellowish. — ME. salow , fr. OE. 
salu, salo, ‘dark-colored’, rel. to OE. sol , ‘dark, 
dirty’, OHG. salo , ‘dirty gray’, ON. solr , ‘dirty 
yellow’, MHG. sal (gen. salwes), ‘dirt’, OE. 
sealh, etc., ‘sallow’ (n.), and cogn. with L. salix , 
‘willow’ (see sallow, n.), Gael, sal, ‘moist filth, 
earwax’, W. halawg, ‘stained’, OSlav. slavojodije , 
‘grayish blue color’, Russ, solovoj, ‘isabelline, 
cream-colored’. Cp. sallow, ‘willow’, saliva, 
Salix. 

Derivatives: sallow-ish, adj., sallow-ly, adv., 
sallow-ness, n. 

sallow, n., a species of willow. — ME. salewe , 
sal we, fr. OE. sealh , rel. to ON. selja , Frankish 
salka, OHG. salaha , salha, MHG. salhe , OHG. 
salewida , MHG. salewide, G. Salweide (lit. 
‘sallow-withy’), Dan. selje, Norw. selja, Swed. 
salg. Cognates outside Teut. are L. salix, ‘wil- 
low’, Mir. sail (gen. sailech ), W. helygen, Bret. 
halegen, ‘willow’. (F. saule , ‘willow’, is a Frank- 
ish loan word.) All these words prop, denote 
‘the tree with grayish leaves’. See sallow, adj. 
Derivative: sallow-y, adj. 
sally, n. — MF. (= F.) saillie, prop, fem of sailli , 
pp. of saillir, ‘to gush out, spout out’, earlier ‘to 
leap, dance’, fr. L. salire, ‘to leap’. See salient 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivative: sally, intr. v. 

Sally Limn, a kind of light teacake. — Probably 
from the name of a girl who sold the cakes at 
Bath about the beginning of the 19th cent, 
salmagundi, n., hotchpotch. — F. salmigondis , fr. 
salmigondin, a word coined by the French sat- 
irist Frangois Rabelais (14907-1553). 
salmi, n., ragout of roasted game. — F. salmis , 
salmi, shortened fr. salmigondis. See prec. word, 
salmiac, n. ( chem .) — Short for sal ammoniac, 
salmon, n. — ME. saumoun , fr. MF. saumon , 
samon (F. saumon), fr. L. salmonem , acc. of 
salmo , which is of uncertain origin. The expla- 
nation of salmd as ‘the leaping fish*, fr. salire , 



‘to leap, jump’, is folk etymology. Cp. samlet. 

Salmonella, n., a genus of bacteria. — ModL., 
named after the American veterinarian Daniel 
Elmer Salmon (1850-1914). For the ending see 
suff. -ella. 

salmonsite, n., a hydrous manganese iron phos- 
phate {mineral.) — Named after the American 
mineralogist Frank A. Salmons. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Salome, fem. PN. — Late L., fr. Gk. SaXaifrr], 
which is rel. to SaXcjjxwv, ‘Solomon’. See 
Solomon. 

salon, n. — F., ‘reception room’, fr. It. salone , 
augment, of sala, ‘hall’, which is of Teut. origin; 
cp. OHG., MHG. sal , G. Saal , Du. zaal , OS. 
sell, ON. salr , OE. sele , ssel , salor , ‘half, Goth. 
salja, ‘to stay at an inn’, salipwos (pi.), ‘inn’, 
OHG. selida, MHG. selde, OS. selitha, OE. 
stelp, ‘dwelling’. These Teut. words are cogn. 
with OSlav. selo, ‘courtyard, village’, selitva, 
‘dwelling’, Lith. sala, ‘village’. Cp. salle, sa- 
loon and the second element in kursalon. 

saloon, n. — F. salon. See prec. word. For the 
ending see suff. -oon. 

saloop, n., a hot drink made from powdered 
salep. — A var. of salep. 

Salopian, adj., pertaining to Shropshire. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ian fr. Salop, which is shortened 
fr. Slopesberrie, AF. corruption of OE. Scrob- 
besbyrig, ‘Shrewsbury’. 

Derivative: Salopian , n. 

Salpa, n., a genus of tunicates ( zool .) — ModL., 
fr. L. salpa, ‘a kind of stockfish’, fr. Gk. aaXTrr), 
which is of uncertain origin. 

Salpiglossis, n., a genus of plants of the potato 
family {bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
odtX7n-f^, ‘trumpet’, and yX&mja, ‘tongue’. 
See salpingo- and gloss, ‘explanation’. 

salpingo-, before a vowel salping-, combining 
form meaning ‘trumpet’. — Gk. caXmyyo-, 
oaXmy Y“> fr* gen. eriXmyyo ‘trum- 

pet’, prob. a Mediterranean word. For the suff. 
-iy£ cp. <p6p|ixy£, ‘lyre’, aupLyJ;, ‘pipe’ (see 
syrinx). 

salse, n., a mud volcano. — F. salse, fr. It. salsa, 
fr. L. salsa , fem. of salsus , ‘salted’ (see sauce, n.) ; 
so called because it ejects salted water. 

salsify, n., a biennial plant. — F. salsifis, fr. It. 
sassefrica , fr. earlier sassifrica, fr. Olt. salsifica , 
a word of uncertain origin. 

Salsola, n., a genus of plants, the saltwort (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. It. salsola , dimin. of salso , ‘salty*, 
fr. L. salsus (see salse) ; so called in allusion to 
the saline habitat of most species. 

salsolaceous, adj. — Formed fr. prec. word with 
suff. -aceous. 

salt, n. — ME,, fr. OE. sealt, rel. to OS., ON., 
Dan., Swed., OFris., Goth, salt, MDu. sout , D. 
zout , OHG., MHG., G. salz, fr. I.-E. base 
*sal-d- t which appears also in L. sallere (for 
*saldere), ‘to salt’, OIr. saillim (for * soldi m ), ‘I 
salt’, and in Lith. saldits , OSlav. sladukd, 
‘sweet’ (with the following stages of sense devel- 
opment: 1) salted; 2) spicy, savory; 3) sweet). 
Base *sal-d- is a -^-enlargement of base *sal- 
seen in Toch. B. salyi , A sale , Arm. ai,G k. aX?, 
gen. aX6q (masc.), ‘salt’, (fem.) ‘sea’, L. sal , gen. 
sdlis, ‘salt; sea’, OSlav. soli, ‘salt’, slanu (for 
*solnu), ‘salted’, Lett, sals , OPruss. sal , OIr. 
salann , earlier W. halwyn , W. halen, OCo. ha- 
loin, ‘salt’. Cp. halieutic and words there refer- 
red to. Cp. also sal, salad, salami, salary* salera- 
tus, saliferous, salify, saline, salse, saltcellar, 
sauce, saucer, saucisse, saucisson, sausage, silt, 
souse, ‘salt pickle’. 

Derivatives: salt , v. (q.v.), salt , adj., saltern 
(q.v.), salt-ing , n., salt-ish, adj., salt-less , n., 
salt-y, adj., salt-i-ness, n., salt-ness, n., saltpeter 
(q.v.) 

salt, tr. v. — ME. salten , fr. OE. sealtan , fr. 
sealt, ‘salt’; rel. to ON. salta , Goth, saltan , 
OHG. salzart, Ml4G., G. salzen. See salt, n. 
Derivatives: salt-ed, adj., salt-er , n,, salt-ery, n., 
salt-ing , adj. and n. 

saltant, adj., leaping (said of animals, in heral- 
dry). — L. saltdns, gen. -antis, pres. part, of 
saltare, ‘to leap, jump, dance’, freq. of salire, ‘to 
leap’. See salient and -ant and cp. sally, saute. 



saltarello, n., a lively Italian dance. — It., fr. 
saltare, ‘to leap, jump’, fr. L. saltare. See prec. 
word and cp. saltimbanco. 
saltation, n. — L. saltdtio, ‘a leaping, jumping*, 
fr. saltatus, pp. of saltare. See saltant and -ation. 
saltatorial, adj., saltatory. — Formed with adj. 

suff. -al fr. L. saltatorius. See next word, 
saltatory, adj., 1) pertaining to dancing; 2) pro- 
ceeding by abrupt movements. — L. saltatorius, 
‘pertaining to leaping or dancing’, fr. salt-{um ), 
pp. stem of saltare, ‘to leap, jump, dance’. See 
saltant and -atory and cp. saltire, 
saltcellar, n. — ME. salte-seler , fr. salte, ‘salt’, 
and seler , saler, ‘saltcellar’. For the first element 
see salt, n. The second derives fr. OF. salier, 
‘salt box’, fr. L. solarium, fr. sal, gen. salts, ‘salt’, 
and cp. salary. Accordingly the word saltcellar 
is tautological since it contains the word for salt 
twice. 

salter, n., a manufacturer of, or dealer in, salt. — 
ME., fr. OE. sealtere, formed fr. OE. sealt, ‘salt’, 
with suff. -ere. See salt and agential suff. -er. 
saltern, n., a saltworks. — OE. sealtaern , fr. sealt, 
‘salt’, and tern, ‘place, chamber, house’. For the 
first element see salt. For the second element see 
barn and cp. rest, ‘repose’, the first element in 
ransack, and the second element in barn, 
saltier, n. — A var. of saltire, 
saltigrade, adj., having feet for leaping. — Form- 
ed fr. L. saltus , pp. of salire , ‘to leap’, and the 
stem of gradi, ‘to walk*. See salient and grade, 
saltimbanco, n., a mountebank. — It., lit. ‘one 
who leaps upon a bench’, formed from the 
phrase salta in bancol , ‘leap upon a bench!’ See 
saltarello, in, and banc, banco. For sense de- 
velopment cp. mountebank, 
saltire, saltier, n., an ordinary on a shield consist- 
ing of a bend dexter and a bend sinister cross- 
ing each other {her.) — ME. sawtire, fr. MF. 
saultoir, sautoir (F. sautoir), ‘stirrup’, fr. ML. 
sanatorium, ‘stirrup’, prop. neut. of L. sal tat 6- 
rius, ‘pertaining to leaping’, used as a noun. See 
saltatory. 

Derivative: saltire-wise, adv. 
saltpeter, saltpetre, n. — ME. salpetre, fr.* OF. 
salpetre (F. salpitre), fr. ML. sal petrae , lit. 
‘salt of the rock’, fr. L. sal, ‘salt’ and petra, 
Tock, stone’. See salt and petro-. 
saltus, n., a leap, a break in continuity. — - ModL., 
fr. L., ‘spring, leap’, fr. saltus, pp. of salire, ‘to 
leap, jump’. See salient. 

salubrious, adj., healthful, healthy. — Formed 
with suff. -oos fr. L. salubris, ‘promoting health, 
healthful, healthy’, fr. salu-, the stem of salus, 
‘welfare, health’. See salute, n. 

Derivatives: salubrious-ly , adv., salubrious-ness, 
n. 

salubrity, n., healthfulness, healthiness. — L. salu - 
britas , fr. salubris. See prec. word and -ity. 
Saluki, n., a hunting dog of Arabia and Persia. — - 
Arab. Saluqiy, ‘from Saluq name of an ancient 
city in southern Arabia. 

salutary, adj. — Either fr. F. salutaire or directly 
fr. L. salutdris , ‘healthful’, fr. salus, gen. salutis , 
‘welfare, health’. See salute, v., and adj. suff. 

-ary. 

salutation, n. — ME. salutacioun, fr. OF. saluta- 
cion (F. salutation ), fr. L. salutationem, acc. 
of salutatio, fr. salutdtus, pp. of salutare , ‘to 
greet’. See salute, v., and -ation. 

Derivative: salutation-al, adj. 
salutatory, adj. — L. salutdtorius, fr. salutdtus , fr. 
pp. of salutare , ‘to greet’. See salute, v., and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

salute, tr. and intr. v. — ME. saluten , fr. L. salu- 
tdre , ‘to greet’, fr. salus, gen. salutis, ‘welfare, 
health, safety, a wish for somebody’s welfare, a 
greeting', which is rel. to salvus, ‘safe’. See safe 
and cp. words there referred to. 
salute, n. — ME. salut, fr. OF. (= F.) salut, fr. 

L. salutem, acc. of salus. See salute, v. 
salvable, adj. — - VL. *sahabilis, fr. Late L. sal- 
vor e, ‘to save’, fr. salvus , ‘safe*. See safe and cp. 
salve, ‘hail*. 

Derivatives: salvabil-ity , n., salvable-ness, n., 
salvabl-y , adv. 

salvage, n. — F. salvage (now sauvetage), fr. MF. 
salvage , fr. salver (F. sauver ), ‘to save’, fr. L. 
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salvare , ‘to save’, fr. salvus , ‘safe’. See safe and 
-age. 

Derivatives: salvage , tr. v., salvag-er, n. 

salvarsan, n., a compound of arsenic used as a 
remedy against syphilis. — Coined by its inven- 
tor Paul Ehrlich (1854-1915) in 1910 fr. L. sal- 
vare , ‘to save’ (fr. salvus , ‘safe’), and G. Arsen , 
‘arsenic’. See safe and arsenic. 

salvatella, n., a vein of the back of the hand 
0 anat .) — ModL., formed fr. L. salvdre, ‘to 
save’, fr. salvus , ‘safe’, see safe and -ella. The 
noun salvatella was formed in imitation of usdy- 
lim, the Arabic name of this vein, prop, a dimin. 
of saldm , ‘peace, safety’. The name usdylim was 
given to this vein because letting blood from it 
was regarded as conducive to health. See Jaco- 
bus Golius, Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, Leyden, 
1653, p. 1207 (quoted by Dr. Joseph Hyrtl, Das 
Arabische und Hebraische in der Anatomie, 

p. 211). 

salvation, n. — ME. salvacioun, fr. OF. salva- 
tion , fr. Late L. salvdtionem, acc. of sal valid, 
fr. L. salvatus , pp. of salvare , ‘to save*, fr. salvus, 
‘safe’. See safe and -ation. 

Derivatives: salvation-al, adj., salvation-ism , n., 
salvation-ist, n. 

salve, n., ointment for wounds. — ME. sal/, salve , 
fr. OE. seal/; rel. to OS. saWa , MDu. salve, Du. 
zalf, OHG. salba, MHG., G. salbe , ‘ointment’, 
fr. I.-E. base *selp-, ‘fat, oil’, whence also Gk. 
SXttos, ‘fat, oil’, Alb. gdlpe, ‘butter’, Toch. A 
fdlyp, B. $alype , ‘fat, oil, butter’, OI. sarpst-, 
‘melted butter’. Cp. olpe. 

salve, tr. v., to apply a salve to. — ME. salven, fr. 
OE. sealfian , ‘to anoint’, fr. seal f, ‘ointment’; 
rel. to OS. salbdn, MDu. salven , Du. zalven , 
OHG. salbdn , MHG., G. salben, Goth, salbdn , 
‘to anoint'. See salve, n. 

Derivative: salv-er , n., one who salves. 

salve, tr. v., to salvage, save. — Back formation 
fr. salvage. 

salve, interj., hail! — L. salve , ‘hail!’, the usual 
form of Roman greeting, prop. voc. of salvus , 
‘safe’, but regarded as the imper. of salvere , ‘to 
be well’, fr, salvus. See safe and cp. salvo, ‘a 
volley’. 

salver, n., a tray. — F. salve , fr. Sp. salva , ‘the 
tasting of food before serving, salver’, fr. salvor, 
‘to save, to taste food (in order to find out 
whether it is poisoned)’, fr. L. salvare , ‘to save’, 
fr. salvus, ‘safe’. See safe and cp. words there 
referred to. E. salver (fr. F. salve ) was formed on 
analogy of the synonyms platter, trencher. 

Salvia, n., a genus of plants, the sage ( bot .) — L. 
salvia, ‘sage’. See sage, the plant. 

Salvinia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after Antonio Maria Salvini (1633-1729), 
professor of botany in Florence. 

Salviniaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

salviniaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 

salvo, n., a saving clause; reservation. — Short 
for ML. salvd jure , ‘right being reserved’; neut. 
abl. of L. salvus, ‘safe’. See safe and cp. next 
word. 

salvo, n., discharge of guns. — Earlier salva , fr. 
It. salva, ‘salute, volley’, fr. L. salve , ‘hail!’. See 
salve, ‘hail’. 

sal volatile, volatile salt. — ModL. See sal, ‘salt’, 
and volatile. 

salvor, n., one who helps to salvage a vessel. — 
See salve, ‘to salvage’, and agential suff. -or. 

Sam, masc. PN. — Short for Samuel. 

samadh, n., % tomb built over the grave of a holy 
man (India). — Hind, samadh, ‘intense medi- 
tation’, fr, OI. samddhi ‘intense meditation’, 
lit. ‘a putting or joining together’, which is form- 
ed fr. sdm-, ‘together’, the particle a-, ‘to- 
ward’, and dha stem of dddhdti , ‘puts, places’. 
OI. sdm- is cogn. with Gk. <2{xa, ‘together with*, 
Goth, sama, ‘the same’, samana , ‘together’, OE. 
same (in same swa , ‘similarly’, swa same swa, 
‘just as’). See same. OI. particle d- is rel. to 
Avestic a-, and cogn. with Gk. I- (e.g. in 
Xew, ‘to will’), yj- ( e.g. inr)-(3oct.<Sc;, ‘little, small’), 
6- (e.g. in 6-x£XXeiv, ‘to run a ship aground’); 
cp. the first element in agama and in ananda. 



For the etymology of OI. dddhdti see do. Cp. 
next word. 

samadhi, n., intense esoteric meditation through 
the practice of yoga. — OI. samadhi-, ‘intense 
meditation’. See prec. word, 
samara, n., the dry fruit of certain trees. — L. 
samara, samera, ‘the seed of the elm’, a Gaulish 
word lit. meaning ‘summer seed’, fr. Gaul. 
*samos, ‘summer’. Cp. Samolus. 

Samaritan, n. and adj. — Late L. Samar it anus, 
‘inhabitant of Samaria’, fr. Samaria, fr. Gk. 
Saptapeta, ‘Samaria’, fr. Aram. Shdm^rdyin, 
ult. fr. Heb.- Shdm^rdn, named by its founder 
Omri after Shemer, the owner ‘of the hill, upon 
which Samaria was built. See I Kings, 16:24 
and cp. Kittel’s commentary on that verse. For 
the ending see suff. -an. 

Derivative: Samaritan-ism , n. 
samarium, n., a rare metallic element. — ModL., 
coined by its discoverer, the French chemist 
Paul-£mile Lecoq de Bpisbaudran (1838-1912) 
in 1879 fr. samarskite. For the ending see chem. 
suff. -ium. 

samarskite, n., (mineral.) — Named after Col. 
von Samarslci , a Russian mine official. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -Ite. 
samba, n., a Brazilian dance of African origin. — 
Port., a word of African origin. 

Derivative: samba , intr. v., to dance the samba, 
sambal, also sambel, n., a curry sauce. — Fr. Jav. 
Malay sambal, sambil , through the medium of 
Dutch. See, J. F. Bense, Dictionary of the Low- 
Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary, p. 
341. 

sambo, n., 1) an Indian and Negro half-breed; 2) 
a Negro (slang). — Sp. zambo , ‘bow-legged; 
mulatto, Negro’, prob. fr. L. scambus , ‘bow- 
legged’, fr. Gk. <rxajji^6<; 1 which is cogn. 
with OIr. camm, W. cam, ‘crooked’. See Skeat, 
Notes on English Etymology, p. 256. 

Sambucus, n., a genus of plants, the elder (bot.) 
— L. sambucus, ‘the elder tree’, of uncertain 
origin. 

sambtike, n., a triangular stringed instrument. — 
L. sambuca , fr. Gk aap$ux7), fr. Aram. sabb & - 
khd. See Noldeke in GOttingische Gelehrte An- 
zeigen, 1884, p. 1022. 

same, adj., pron. and adv. — ME., fr. ON. samr , 
‘the same’, rel. to OE. same, adv. (in same swa , 
‘similarly’, swa same swa, ‘just as’), OS. sama , 
samo , OHG. sama, adj. and adv., Goth, sama, 
adj., OHG. samant, MHG. sament, samt, 
‘together’, G. samt, ‘together with’, Goth. 
samana, ‘together’, OE. samnian, OS. samnon, 
ON. samna , OFris. samnia, MLG., MDu. 
samenen, OHG. samandn, MLG., MHG. sa- 
melen , G. sammeln , Du. zamelen, ‘to collect’, 
lit. ‘to bring together OE. tosamne , OS. te- 
samne, OFris. tosamene, Du. tezamen, OHG. zi- 
samane, MHG. zesamene, G. zusammen , 
‘together’, fr. I.-E. base *sem-, *sm -, ‘one, 
together’, whence also OI. samab, ‘even, level, 
similar, equal, the same, identical’, Avestic 
hama, ‘similar, the same’, OI. samdm , ‘together’, 
sa-kft, Avestic ha-k s r*t, ‘at once, once’, OI. sd- 
dam, Avestic ha-Sa, ‘always’, OI. sa-, Avestic 
ha-, OI, sdm-, Avestic ham, ‘with’, Toch. A 
$oma, B. fomo, ‘the same, similar’, B. ?e-me, A 
^as, ‘one’, Gk. 6cpta, ‘together with, at the same 
time with’, 6pi6<;, ‘one and the same’, 6ptoio<; 
(Old Att. 6ptotoq), ‘like, resembling’, 6p.ou, 
‘together’, 6piaX6c, ‘even’, el<; (for *ep.-s, I.-E. 
*sem-s), neut. 2v (for *kp., I-E. *sem-), fern, 
pia (for *ap,-£a, I.-E. *sm-iy 6 ), ‘one’, L. semel, 
‘once’, similis (assimilated fr. *semilis), ‘like’, 
semper , ‘always’, OSlav. samu, ‘himself’, OSlav. 
sq, ‘with’, sq-sSdu, ‘neighbor’ (lit. ‘he who sits, 
i.e. dwells, together with somebody’), Lith. sq, 
sa, OPruss. sen, ‘with’, OIr. som, ‘himself’, 
samail, ‘likeness’, samlith, ‘at once’, W. hafal, 
‘like’, and the first element in Gk. <£-7ra!;, ‘once’, 
<&-7tX6o<;, a-7tXo0c, ‘simple’, l-Tepoc, ‘the oth- 
er’, k-v. oct6v, ‘a hundred’. Cp. acolyte, adelpho-, 
Aglaia, amnion, amoeba, anacoluthon, anoma- 
lous, assemble, assimilate, Atalanta, dissemble, 
dissimilate, dissimulate, ensemble, hama-, haplo-, 
hecatomb, hendeca-, hendiadys, heno-, henotic, 
hetero-, horaalo-, homeo-, Homer, homily, 



homo-, hyphen, resemble, Samoyed, samsara, 
samskara, Sanskrit, seem, semblance, semble, 
semper-, Sempervivum, sempiternal, sengreen, 
similar, simple, simulacrum, simulate, simultane- 
ous, single, singular, some and the pref. in 
Skupshtina, Sobranje, soviet, sputnik. 
Derivatives: same-ly, adj., same-li-ness, n., 
same-ness, n. 

samekh, samech, n., name of the 15th letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. — Heb. samekh, ‘support, 
fulcrum’, fr. samdkh , ‘he leant, supported’; so 
called in allusion to the ancient Hebrew form 
of this letter. 

Samian, adj., pertaining to Samos. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Samius, fr. Gk. E£pto<;, fr. 
Sapoc;, ‘Samos’, name of an island in the Ae- 
gean sea, fr. Old Gk. a<k[to<;, ‘a height’. 
Derivative: Samian , n., an inhabitant of Samos. 
samisen,n., a Japanese three-stringed instrument. 

— Jap., fr. Chin, san-hsien, ‘three strings’, 
samite, n., a heavy silk material. — ME. samit , 

fr. OF. (= F.) samit, fr. ML. samitum, exami- 
tum, fr. Gk. ££apiTov, prop. neut. of the adj. 
££a.piTo<;, ‘woven with six threads’, which is 
compounded of £E, ‘six’, and ptro?, ‘thread’. 
See hexa- and mitosis and cp. dimity, 
samlet, n., a young salmon, a parr. — Formed fr. 
sam, contraction of salmon, with dimin. suff. 
-let 

Sammy, n., a soldier of the United States (slang). 

— Fr. Sammy , dimin. of Sam , fr. Uncle Sam, 
personification of the U.S. 

Samnite, n., a member of the ancient people in- 
habiting Samnium in Italy. — L. Samnltes (pi.), 
‘the Samnites’, fr. Samnium ; which prob. stands 
for *Sabniom and is rel. to Sabinus, ‘Sabine*. 
See Sabine and subst. suff. -ite. 

Samoan, adj., pertaining to Samoa; n., an inhabi- 
tant of Samoa. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
Samoa, name of a group of islands in Polynesia. 
Derivative : Samoan, n., an inhabitant of Samoa. 
Samolus, n., a genus of plants, the brookweed 
(bot.) — L. samolus, ‘brookweed’, prop, ‘a sum- 
mer plant’, fr. Gaul. *samos, ‘summer’, whence 
also L. samauca, name of a fish. Cp. samara, 
samovar, n., a Russian tea um. — Fr. Tatar Sana- 
bar, ‘tea urn’, altered by folk etymology into 
Russ, sdmovar, ‘self-boiler’, fr. sdmo, ‘self’, and 
varit\ ‘to boil’. 

Samoyed, Samoyede, n. and adj., name of a Si- 
berian people. — Russ. Sdmoyed , lit. ‘self- 
eaters’, used in the sense of cannibals, a name 
given them by the Russians (the native name of 
the people is Nenets). For the first element in 
Sdmoyed see same. The second element is cogn. 
with Gk. £8siv, L. edere, Goth, itan, OE. etan, 
‘to eat*; see eat. 

sampan, n., a light Chinese boat. — Fr. Chin, san 
pan , ‘three boards’. 

samphire, n., 1) the plant Crithmum maritimum ; 
2) the glasswort. — Fr. earlier sampere, sampire, 
fr. F. (her be de) Saint Pierre, ‘St. Peter’s herb*. 
The actual French names of the plant are perce - 
pierre, passe-pierre, christe-marine. 
sample, n. — ME. sample, aphetic for apaumple , 
fr. OF. essample, fr. L. exemplum. See example 
and cp. ensample. 

Derivatives : sample, tr. and intr. v., sampl-er , n., 
sampl-ing , n. 

sampler, n., needlework. — ME., fr. OF. essem- 
plaire (F. exemplaire), fr. exemple. See exemplar 
and cp. prec. word. 

Sampson. — A var. of Samson. 

samsara, n., transmigration of souls (Hinduism). 

— OI. saijisarah , lit. ‘a passing through’, formed 
fr. sam-, ‘together’, and sarah, ‘course’. For the 
first element see same and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. The second element is rel. to sdrati , 
‘runs, flows’, sardh, ‘flowing’, sird, ‘river’, and 
cogn. with Gk. 6p6c (for *oop6<;), L. serum , 
‘watery fluid, whey’. See serum and cp. words 
there referred to. 

samskara, n., ceremonial purification (Hinduism). 

— OI. sarpskarab, ‘preparation, sacrament, 
consecration*, lit. ‘a making together’, formed 
fr. sam-, ‘together’, and kdra-, ‘making, 
maker’. For the first element see samsara. The 
second element is rel. to krndti , kardti , ‘makes’. 
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See Sanskrit and cp. words there referred to. 
samshu, n., an alcoholic liquor made in China 
from rice. — Chin, san-shao , lit. ‘thrice dis- 
tilled’, fr. san , ‘three’, and shao , ‘fire’. 

Samson, Sampson, 1) masc. PN.; 2) intheBto/ea 
judge distinguished for his enormous strength. 
— Late L., fr. Gk. fr. Heb. Shimshdn , 

a name derived fr. ehimesh, ‘sun’. Cp. Aram. 
shimsha, Syr. shemshd, Arab, shams (dissimi- 
lated fr. *shamsh), Akkad, shamshu, Ugar, 
sh-p-sh , ‘sun’. 

samsonite, n., a silver manganese sulfantimonite 
( mineral .) — Named after the Samson mine in 
St. Andreasberg, Harz. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

samson post, a strong pillar in a ship. — Named 
after Samson, in allusion to the verse: “Samson 
took hold of the two middle pillars upon which 
the house rested” etc. (Judges 16:29). 

Samuel, masc. PN. ; a celebrated judge and proph- 
et {Bible). — Late L., fr. Gk. Eap-ou^X, fr. Heb. 
Sh e mael, lit. ‘name of God’, fr. shem, ‘name’, 
and Ely ‘God’. The first element is rel. to Aram. 
shem, shfma, also shum y Ugar. sh-m, Arab. sim, 
sum, ism, Ethiop. sim, Akkad, shumu, ‘name’. 
For the second element see El. 
samurai, n. {sing, and /?/.), 1) a member of the 
military retainers of the daimios (new extinct) ; 
2) gentry; 3) an army officer. — Jap., ‘guard’, 
san, n., name of the ancient Greek letter — 
Fr. Heb. shin, name of the latter sh, for shen, 
‘tooth’. See sin, shin. 

sanable, adj., curable (rare). — L. sandbilis, ‘cur- 
able’, fr. sanare, ‘to cure’, fr. sdnus. See sane and 
able. 

Derivatives: sanabil-ity, n., sanable-ness, n. 
sanative, adj., curative. — ML. sanativus, ‘tend- 
ing to cure’, fr. L. sdndtus, pp. of sanare. See 
prec. word and -ative. 

sanatorium, n. — ModL. sanatorium, prop. neut. 
of the L. adj. sanatorius , used as a noun. See 
next word. 

sanatory, adj., curative, tending to heal. — L. 
sanatorius, fr. sdndtus, pp. of sanare, ‘to cure, 
make healthy’, fr. sdnus. See sane and adj. suff. 

-ory. 

sanbenito, n., a penitential garment. — Sp. sam- 
benito, fr. San Benito , ‘Saint Benedict’; so 
called because of its resemblance to the Bene- 
dictine scapular. 

sanctification, n. — Late L. sanctificatio, gen. 
-onis, fr. sanctificdtus, pp. of sanctificare. See 
sanctify and -ation. 

sanctified, adj. — Prop. pp. of sanctify. For the 
ending see 1 st suff. -ed. 

Derivative: sanctified-ly, adv. 
sanctify, tr. v. — ME. seintifien , fr. OF. saint e- 
fier (F. sanctifier), fr. Late L. sanctificare , ‘to 
make holy’, fr. L. sdnctus, ‘holy’, and -ficdre, fr. 
facere , ‘to make, do’; see saint and -fy. E. 
sanctify was influenced in form by Late L. 
sanctificare. 

sanctimony, n., hypocritical devoutness. — MF. 
sanctimonie, fr. L. sanctimonia , ‘sacredness, 
sanctity, piety’, fr. sdnctus, ‘holy, sacred’. See 
saint. For the ending see suff. -mony and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: sanctimonious-ly, adv., sanctimo- 
nious-ness, n. 

sanction, n. — L. sdnctio , gen. -onis, ‘the decree- 
ing of something as sacred, decree, sanction’ 
(prob. through the medium of F. sanction ), 
fr. sdnctus, pp. of sancire. See saint and -ion. 
Derivatives: sanction , tr. v., sanction-ary, adj., 
sanction-er, n. 

sanctitude, n., saintliness (raie) . — ME. sanctitud , 
fr. L. sanctitudd fr. sdnctus, ‘holy, sacred’. See 
saint and -tude. 

sanctity, n., sacredness. — ME. sauncite, fr. MF. 
sainted, sainctete (F. sainted), fr. L. sanctita - 
tem, acc. of sdnctitas, ‘holiness, sacredness’, fr. 
sdnctus , ‘holy, sacred’. See saint and -ity. 
sanctuary, n. — ME. sanctuarie, fr. MF. sainc - 
tuarie , saintuarie (F. sanctuaire), fr. L. sanctud - 
rium , ‘a holy place, shrine’, fr. sdnctus, ‘holy, 
sacred’. See saint and subst. suff. -ary and cp. 
sentry, which is a doublet of sanctuary. 
sanctum, n., a private study; a place of retreat. — 



Lit. ‘a holy place’, fr. L. sanctum , neut. of sdnc- 
tus, ‘holy, sacred’. See saint. 

Sanctus, n., the hymn beginning with the word 
Sanctus. — L. sdnctus , ‘holy’, the rendering of 
Heb. qadhosh (in Is. 6:3). See saint. 

sand, n. — ME. sond, sand, fr. OE., rel. to OS. sand, 
ON. sandr, Dan., Swed. sand, OFris. sond , MDu. 
sant, ‘sand’, Du. zand, OHG-, MHG. sant , G. 
Sand, and cogn. with Gk. 

<3c(j.a#o<;, ‘sand’, L. sabulum (for *psafiom), 
‘sand’. Dor. ^aooc;. Att. ‘small, stone, 

pebble’, and prob. also with Gk. ‘to 

rub, rub away; to crumble away’. See psilo- 
and cp. ammo, psammite, psephism, sabulous, 
saburra and the second element in palimpsest. 
Derivatives: sand, tr. v., sand-ing, n. 
sandal, n. — L. sandalium, fr. Gk. oavSaXiov, 
dimin. of aavSaXov, a word from Asia Minor 
(whence also Pers. sandal), orig. meaning ‘shoe 
of the Lydian god SandaV . See Kretschmer, 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 45, 270 (1927). 
sandalwood, n. — ML. sandalum (whence also 
OF. sandal), fr. Arab. $dndal, fr. OI. candanal. i, 
‘sandalwood’ (lit. ‘wood for burning incense’), 
which is rel. to candrdh, ‘shining, glowing’, and 
cogn. with Gk. xdtvSapoq, ‘glowing, coal’, L. 
candere, ‘to shine, glow, be white’. See candid 
and cp. sanders and santal. Cp. also next word, 
sandarac, n., 1) the sandarac tree; 2) resin ob- 
tained from this tree; 3) realgar. — L. sanda- 
raca, fr. Gk. aav&xpax7}, which is of Oriental 
origin. Cp. OI. candra-raga-, ‘having the bright- 
ness of the moon’. The first element of this com- 
pound means ‘shining, bright’; see sandalwood, 
sandblind, adj., purblind. — ME., prob. fr. OE. 
*sam-blind, ‘half blind’, fr. sam-, ‘half’ (see 
semi-), and blind, adj. The alteration of the first 
element to sand is due to folk etymology. 
Derivative: sandblind-ness, n. 
sanderling, n., a wading bird {Crocethia alba). — 
Formed fr. sand with the dimin. suff. -ling, 
sanders, saunders, n., sandalwood (archaic). — 
OF. sandre, a var. of sandal. See sandalwood, 
sandia, n., a watermelon. — Sp., fr. Arab, (bat- 
tiha h ) sindlya h , lit. ‘(the melon coming) from 
Sind (India)’. See India. 

sandiver, n., glass gall. — ME. saundiver, popular 
alteration of F. suin (now spelled suint) de verre, 
‘sandiver’, lit. ‘sweating of glass”. F. suin is a 
derivative of suer , ‘to sweat, perspire’, fr. L. 
sudd re ; see sudation. F. de, ‘of, from’, comes 
fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’; see de-. F. \erre 
derives fr. L. vitrum, ‘glass’ ; see vitreo-. 
sandix, n., minion; bright red color. — L. sandix, 
sandy x, fr. Gk. aavSOc, ‘minion, a women’s 
garment dyed with this color’, a Semitic loan 
word. Cp. Akkad, sdmtu, sandu, ‘a red stone’, 
sandwich, n. — Named after John Montagu, 
Fourth Earl of Sandwich (1718-92), who once 
spent 24 hours at the gaming table, using only 
this kind of food. — The title of the Earl of 
Sandwich comes fr. OE. Sandwic , lit. ‘Sand 
Village’. (OE. wic is a loan word fr. L. vtcus , 
‘village, hamlet’, for which seo vicinage.) 
Derivative: sandwich, tr. v. 
sandy, adj., consisting of or abounding in sand. 
— ME., fr. OE. sandig , fr. sand . See sand and -y 
(representing OE. -ig). 

Derivatives: sand-i-ness, n., sand-y-ish, adj. 
Sandy, n., nickname for a Scotsman. — From 
Sandy, Scott, abbreviation of Alexander. Cp. 
Sawney. 

sane, adj. — L. sdnus, ‘sound, whole, healthy’, 
rel. to Umbr. sanes (= L. sanis, abl. pi.); of 
uncertain etymology. Cp. sanative, sanatorium, 
sanicle, sanitary, and the second element in 
tutsan and in vesania. 

Derivatives: sane-ly , adv u sane-ness, n. 
sanforize, tr. v., to preshrink (a cotton or linen 
fabric) permanently. — Named after the Amer- 
ican Sanford Lockwood Cluett (born in 1874), 
inventor of this process. For the ending see suff. 
-ize. 

sang, past tense of sing. — ME., fr. OE. sang. 
See sing. 

sangar, n., breastwork, rifle pit for a few men. — 
Hind, sangar, fr. Pers. sanga, sang, ‘stone’, 
sangaree, n., a West Indian drink. — Sp. sangria. 



‘bleeding’, fr. sangre , ‘blood’, fr. VL. sanguem 
(L. sanguinem ), acc. of L. sanguis , ‘blood’ (see 
sanguine) ; so called because made of red wine. 
Cp. sangrado. 

sang-de-boeuf, n., deep red color found in old 
Chinese porcelain. — F. sang-de-boeuf, lit. ‘bul- 
lock’s blood’. F. sang , ‘blood’, derives fr. VL. 
sanguem. See prec. word. F. de, ‘of, from’, 
comes fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’; see de-. F. 
bceuf, ‘ox, bullock’, comes fr. L. bdvem , acc. of 
bos; see bovine. 

sang-froid, n., presence of mind, composure. — 
F., fr. MF., lit. ‘cold blood’. For the first ele- 
ment see sanguine and cp. prec. word. F. froid, 
‘cold’, derives fr. L. frigidus ; see frigid. The 
word sang-froid was introduced into English by 
Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773). 

sangrado, n., an ignorant physician. — After 
Doctor Sangrado , a character in Le Sage’s Gil 
Bias . The name is connected with Sp. sangrador, 
‘bloodletter’, fr. sangrar , ‘to let blood’, fr. san- 
gre, ‘blood’. See sangaree. 

sangrail, sangreai, n., the holy grail. — Refash- 
ioned fr. OF. saint graal, ‘the holy grail*, after 
L. sanctus , ‘holy’. See saint and grail. 

sangui-, combining form meaning blood. — L. 
sangui -, fr. sanguis, ‘blood’. See sanguine. 

sanguification, n., the conversion of food into 
blood. — Compounded of sangui- and flcation. 

Sanguinaria, n., a genus of plants, the bloodroot 
(6<?f.) — ModL., fr. L. sanguinaria kerbaf'a herb 
that stanches blood’, fr. sanguis , gen. sanguinis, 
‘blood’ (see sanguine); so callfed from the color 
of the juice. 

sanguinary, adj., bloody. — L. sanguinarius, ‘per- 
taining to blood’, fr. sanguis, gen. sanguinis , 
‘blood’. See sanguine and adj. suff. -ary. 
Derivatives : sanguinari-ly, adv., sanguinari-ness, 
n. 

sanguine, adj., of the color of blood; ruddy. — 
ME. sanguin, fr. MF. (= F.) sanguin, fem. san- 
guine, fr. L. sanguineus , ‘of blood, blood-red, 
bloodthirsty’, fr. sanguis, gen. sanguinis , ‘blood’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. consanguine, 
consanguinity, ensanguine, exsanguinate, sanga- 
ree, sangrado, sanguineous, and the first element 
in sang-de-boeuf and in sang-froid. 

sanguineous, 1) sanguine ; 2) resembling blood. — 
L. sanguineus. See sanguine and cp. consanguin- 
eous. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Sanguisorba, n., a genus of plants, the bumet 
(j hot .) — ModL., compounded of L. sanguis , 
‘blood’ (see sanguine), and sorbere , ‘to suck’ (see 
absorb); so called from the styptic qualities of 
most plants of this genus. 

Sanhedrin, n., 1) the Supreme Jewish court (= 
Sanhedhrin G i dhola k ) in the time of the Second 
Temple, consisting of 71 ordained scholars; 2) 
one of the lesser courts with 23 ordained mem- 
bers called Sanhedhrin Q*tannd h , lit. ‘the small 
Sanhedrin’. — Mishnaic Heb. sanhedrin , fr. Gk. 
<ruv£Sptov, ‘council’, lit. ‘a sitting together’ (cp. 
L. consessus , ‘a sitting together; an assembly’), 
fr. c6v, ‘with, together with’, and 28pa, ‘a seat’, 
which stands for *sedra and is cogn. with L. 
sedere , ‘to sit’. See syn- and sedentary, and cp. 
synedrion. The form Sanhedrim is erroneous. It 
arose from a misconception of the ending -in in 
Mishanic Heb. sanhedhrin as the pi. suff., for 
which -im, the more exact form of this suff., was 
substituted. In reality, however, the suff. -in in 
sanhedhrin stands for Greek -tov in the word 
ouv£8ptov. 

sanicle, n., any plant of the genus Sanicula. — 
ME., fr. MF. (= F). sanick, fr. ML. sanicula , 
lit. ‘the healing plant’, fr. L. sdnus, ‘healthy’. See 
sane and -cle. 

Sanicula, n., a genus of plants, the sanicle ( bot .) 
— ML. sanicula. See prec. word. 

sanify, tr. v., to make healthy. — Formed fr. L. 
sdnus (see sane) with suff. -fy. 

sanitarium, n., a health station. — ModL. sanita- 
rium, lit. ‘a place dedicated to health’. See sani- 
tary. 

sanitary, adj., pertaining to health. — F. sanitaire, 
fr. L. sdnitds, ‘health’. See sanity and adj. suff. 
-ary. 
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Derivatives: sanitari-an, adj., sanitari-ly , adv., 
sanitari-ness, n. 

sanitate, tr. v. — Back formation fr. sanitation, 
sanitation, n. — Irregularly formed fr. sanity with 
suff. -ation. 

sanity, n. — ME. sanite, fr. MF. (= F.) sanite, fr. 
L. sdnitatem , acc. of sanitas , ‘health’, fr. sdnus, 
‘healthy’. See sane and -ity. 
sanjak, n., formerly, subdivision of a vilayet in 
Turkey. — Turk, sanjak , lit. ‘flag’, 
sank, past tense of sink. — ME. sank , fr. OE. 
sane , past tense of sincan. See sink, v. 

Sanoussi, n. — See Senussi. 
sans, prep., without {archaic). — F., fr. OF. sens, 
a blend of L. sine, ‘without’ (see sine, ‘without’), 
and L. absentia, ‘in the absence of’ (abl. of ab- 
sentia, ‘absence’; see absence). Cp. senza. 
Sanscrit, n. and adj. — See Sanskrit, 
sans-culotte, n., a republican of the poorer class- 
es in the French Revolution. — F., lit. ‘without 
breeches’. For the first element see sans. F. ca- 
lotte is a diminutive form derived fr. cul , ‘bot- 
tom, backside’, fr. L. culus\ see culotte. The 
name sans-culotte prop, denotes those who — in 
contradistinction to the upper classes that wore 
culottes — chose pantalons (long trousers) for 
their distinctive costume. 

Derivatives: sans-culott-ic, sans-culott-ish, adjs. 
sans-culottism, h., the principles of sans-culottes. 

— F. sans-cullottisme , fr. sans-culotte. See prec. 
word and -ism. 

Sanskrit, Sanscrit, n. and adj. — OI. samsk^ta-, 
‘prepared, refined, made or put together’, com- 
pounded of sdm-, ‘together’, and k(ta-, ‘made’. 
The first element is cogn. with Gk. ‘to- 
gether with’, 6 {a&;, ‘one and the same’, Goth. 
sama , ‘the same’, samana , ‘together’, OE. same 
(in same swa, ‘similarly’, swd same swa , ‘just 
as’) ; see same and cp. samadh, samadhi. The sec- 
ond element is rel. to tyndti, kardti, ‘makes’, 
Avestic kar ‘to make', k*r*naoiti, ‘makes’, fr. 
I.-E. base *q w er-, ‘to make, form’. See corpus 
and cp. Chamar, Karma, carcoon and the second 
element in abkari, brinjarry, Prakrit, prakriti, 
samskara, sircar. 

Santa Claus, — American alteration of dial. Du. 

Sante Klaus , ‘Saint Nicholas’, 
santal, n., sandalwood. — F. santal, fr. Gk. 
odcvraXov, fr. OI. candanah. See sandalwood. 
Santalaceae, n. pi., the sandalwood family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. ML. san - 
talum, ‘sandalwood’. See sandalwood. 

santalaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
santalin, n., a crystalline compound containing a 
red coloring matter, C 15 H J 4 0 3 {chem.) — F. san- 
taline , fr. santal. See santal and -in. 
santir, n., a kind of dulcimer. — Arab, santir , fr. 
Gk. ^aXTTjptov, ‘stringed instrument, psaltery, 
harp’, whence also Aram. p e santerin, p^santerin, 
‘a (triangular) stringed instrument’. See Psalter. 
Santolina, n., a genus of plants of the thistle fam- 
ily {bot.) — ModL., fr. L. herba santonica. See 
santonica and -ina (representing L. -ina). 
santon, n., a saint in Mohammedan countries. — 
Sp. santon, augment, formed fr. santo, fr. L. 
sand us, ‘holy’. See saint, 
santonica, n., the European wormwood. — Mod- 
L., fr. L. herba santonica , ‘the herb of the San- 
tonV, a people of Aquitania. Cp. Santolina, san- 
tonin. 

santonin, n., a colorless bitter substance obtained 
from santonica (chem.) — F. santonine, fr. L. 
{herba) santonica. See santonica. F. santonine 
(for santonique ) was influenced in form by bar- 
bo tine, which is also a vermifuge. See Bloch- 
Wartburg, DELF., p. 544. 

Sanussi, n. — See Senussi. 
sap, n., juice. — ME,, fr. OE. ssep, rel. to MLG., 
MDu., Du. sap, OHG. saf, MHG. saf, saft, G. 
Saft, ‘juice’, and cogn. with OI. sabar -, ‘sap, 
milk, nectar’, fr. I.-E. base *sab -, a collateral 
form of *sap-, ‘to taste, perceive’, whence Arm. 
ham (for *sapno -), ‘juice; taste’, L. sapa, ‘new 
wine boiled thick’, sapere, ‘to have taste or fla- 
vor; to be wise, to know’. See sapient. 
Derivatives: sap-less, adj., sap-ling, n., sapp-y, 
adj., sap- ness, n. 

sap, n., a trench. — MF. (= F.) sape, ‘sapping. 



undermining’, back formation fr. saper, ‘to sap, 
undermine'. See sap, ‘to undermine’, 
sap, tr. and intr. v., to undermine. — MF. (= F.) 
saper, fr. sape, ‘mattock’, fr. ML. sap pa (whence 
also It. zappa, Sp. zapa, ‘spade’, and the verbs 
zappare, resp. zapar, ‘to undermine’) ; of uncer- 
tain origin. 

Derivative: sapp-er, n. 

sapajou, n., a small S. American monkey. — F., 
a Tupi loan word. 

sapanwood, n., a red dye wood obtained from the 
tree Caesalpinia sapan. — Malay sapang . 
saphenous, adj., designating two veins in the leg 
{anat.) — ME., fr. ML. saphena, ‘a vein in the 
leg, saphena’, fr. Arab. ?afin, in VArab. pronun- 
ciation $afen. For the ending see suff. -ous. 
sapid, adj., having taste, savory. — L. sapidus, 
‘savory, tasty’, fr. sapere, ‘to taste’. See sapient 
and cp. insipid. 

Derivatives: sapid-ity, n., s apid-ness, n. 
sapience, n., wisdom. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) sa- 
pience, fr. L. sapientia, ‘wisdom’, fr. sapiens, gen. 
-ends. See next word. For the ending see suff. 
-ce. 

sapient, adj., wise {rare). — ME., fr. OF., fr. L. 
sapient em, acc. of sapiens, ‘wise’, pres. part, of 
sapid, sapere, ‘to have taste or flavor; to be wise, 
to know’, whence sapor, ‘taste’, sapidus, ‘savory, 
tasty’, fr. I.-E. base *sap -, ‘to taste, perceive’, 
whence also Arm. ham (for *sapno-), ‘taste’, OS. 
an-sebbian , ‘to perceive, remark’, OHG. ant- 
seffen , intsejfen, ‘to perceive, comprehend’, OE. 
sefa, ‘mind, understanding, insight’, and OS. 
sebo, ON. sefi, of s.m., L. sapa, ‘new wine boiled 
thick’. See sap, ‘juice’, and cp. sage, adj., savant, 
savor, savoir-faire, savoir-vivre. For the ending 
see suff. -ent. 

Derivative: sapient-ly, adv. 
sapiential, adj., having or expounding wisdom. 
— ME. sapiencial, fr. Late L. sapient ialis, ‘per- 
taining to wisdom’, fr. L. sapientia. See sapience 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: sapiential-ly , adv. 
sapin, n., a kind of fir tree. — ME., fr. OF. ( = 
F.), ‘fir tree’, which, together with OProvenp. 
sap, of s.m., derives fr. L. sappinus (also sapinus), 
‘a kind of fir tree’, a word of Gaulish origin. Cp. 
W. syb-wydd, ‘pine’. 

Sapindaceae, n. pi., the soapberry family {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Sapindus with suff. -aceae. 
sapindaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Sapindus, n., a genus of plants, the soapberry 
{hot.) ModL., contraction of L. sdpd Indicus, 
‘Indian soap', fr. sdpd, gen. - onis , ‘soap’, and 
Indicus, ‘Indian’, fr. India. See saponaceous and 
India. 

sapodilla, n., an evergreen tree, Achras zapota. — 
Sp. sapotilla, zapotilla, dimin. of sapota, zapota. 
See Sapota. 

saponaceous, adj., soapy. — Formed with suff. 
-aceous fr. L. sdpo, gen. saponis , ‘soap’, which is 
a Teut. loan word. See soap. 

Derivative: saponaceous-ness, n. 

Saponaria, n., a genus of plants of the pink fam- 
ily {bot.) — ModL., fr. ML. sdpondrius , ‘per- 
taining to soap’, fr. L. sdpd, gen. saponis, ‘soap’ 
(see saponaceous and -aria); so called because 
the juice forms a lather with water, 
saponification, n., chemical conversion of fats 
into soap. — F., fr. saponifier, ‘to saponify’. 
See next word and -ation. 
saponify, tr. and intr. v. — F. saponifier, ‘to sa- 
ponify’, fr. L. sdpd , gen. saponis, ‘soap’, and 
- ficare , fr. facere, ‘to make, do’. See soap and 
suff. -fy. 

Derivatives: saponifi-able, adj., saponifi-er , n. 
sapor, n., taste, savor {rare). — L. sapor, rel. to 
sapere , ‘to taste’. See sapient and cp. savor. 
Sapota, n., a genus of trees {bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Sp. sapote, zapote, fr. Nahuatl tzapotl, name of 
the tree. 

Sapotaceae, n. pi., the sapodilla family {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Sapota with suff. -aceae. 
sapotaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Sapphic, adj., 1) pertaining to Sappho; 2) per- 
taining to any of the metrical forms used by 
Sappho. — L. Sapphicus, fr. Gk. Sa7r<pix6<;, ‘of 
Sappho’, fr. 2a7rcpa>, ‘Sappho’, name of a Greek 



lyric poetess of Lesbos (cca 600 B.C.E.). For me 
ending see adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: Sapphic, n., a Sapphic verse, 
sapphire, n. — - ME. safir, saphir, fr. OF. safir (F. 
saphir), fr. L. sapphirus, fr. Gk. aarrepetpoq, fr. 
Heb. sapptr, ‘sapphire; lapis lazuli’, which some 
scholars derive fr. OI. sani-priydm, ‘sapphire’, 
lit. ‘dear to the planet Saturn’, fr. Sani, ‘Saturn*, 
and priyaji, ‘dear’. See free. Cp. zaffer. 
sapphirine, adj., of sapphire; sapphire-like. — L. 
sapphirinus, fr. Gk. oa^eLpivo;, fj\ odtTT- 
(peipos, ‘lapis lazuli’. See prec. word. For the end- 
ing see adj. suff. -ine (representing Gk. -tvo<;). 
Derivative: sapphirine, n. 
sapr-, form of sapro- before a vowel, 
sapremia, sapraemia, n., a diseased condition in 
which putrefying matter is present in the blood 
{med.) — Medical L., coined by Matthews Dun- 
can in 1880 fr. Gk. aaTrp 6 s, ‘rotten, putrid’, and 
alp. a, ‘blood’. See sapro-, hemal and 1st -ia. 
sapro-, before a vowel sapr-, combining form 
meaning ‘putrid’. — Gk. aarcpo-, craTtp-, fr. 
oaTTpoq, ‘rotten, putrid’, rel. to aTjTtetv, ‘to rot’. 
See sepsis. 

saprogenic, saprogenous, adj., producing putre- 
faction. — Compounded of sapro- and -genic, 
resp. -genous. 

saprolite, n., disintegrated rock {petrogr.) — 
Compounded of sapro- and Gk. Xl&o;, ‘stone’. 
See -lite. 

Derivative: saprolit-ic , adj. 
saprophagous, adj., feeding on decaying matter. 

— Compounded of sapro- and Gk. -<payo?, 
from the stem of <payeZv, ‘to eat’. See -phagous. 

saprophyte, n., an organism that lives on decay- 
ing matter. — Compounded of sapro- and 
Gk. - 9 UTOV, fr. 9 ut 6 v, ‘a plant’. See -phyte. 
Derivatives : saprophyt-ic , adj. and n., saprophyt- 
ic-al-ly, adv. 

sapsago, n., a kind of hard Swiss cheese. — Cor- 
ruption of G. Schabzieger, which is compound- 
ed of schaben, ‘to scrape’, and Zieger, fr. Late 
OHG. ziger, ‘whey’. The first element is rel. to 
E. shave (q.v.) Late OHG. ziger is prob. trace- 
able to Gaul. *dwi-gro-s, ‘warmed twice’, fr. 
I.-E. * dwi-, ‘twice’ (see di-, ‘twice’), and a deriva- 
tive of I.-E. *g w her- , ‘to warm’ (see warm). See 
Hubschmied in Vox Romanica, 1935, I, 7 ff., 
quoted in Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p. 885 s.v. 
Zieger. 

saraband, n., a slow Spanish dance. — F. sara- 
bande, fr. Sp: zarabanda , borrowed fr. Persian 
serbend, ‘a kind of dance’, through the medium 
of Arabic. 

Saracen, n., 1) an Arab; 2) a Moslem. — ML. 
Saraceni (pi.), fr. Late Gk. Eapax 7 jvot (pi.), fr. 
Arab, sharqlyin, pi. acc. of sharqiy, ‘Eastern’, fr. 
sharq, ‘east’, fr. sharaqa, ‘he cleft, dissected ; rose 
(said of the sun)’. Cp. sarcenet, sarsen, siroc- 
co. 

Derivative: Saracen-ic, adj. 

Sarah, also Sara, 1) fem. PN. ; 2) in the Bible, the 
wife of Abraham and the mother of Isaac. — 
Lit. ‘princess’, fr. Heb. sdrd H , fem. of sar, 
‘prince’, fr. sdrar, ‘he ruled’, which is rel. to 
Akkad, sharru, ‘king’, sharratu, ‘queen’, 
sarangousty, n., stucco made waterproof. — Pers. 
sarangushti, ‘paste for painting the tips of the 
fingers’, fr. sar, ‘head, extremity, tip’, and an - 
gusht, ‘finger’. Pers. saris cogn. with Gk. xdpa, 
‘head’, L. cerebrum, ‘brain’ ; see cerebrum and 
cp. serang, seraskier, sircar. Pers. angusht is rel. 
to Avestic angushta-, ‘toe, finger’, OI. ahgufthdh, 
‘big toe, thumb’, and cogn. with Gk. dyx^v, 
‘elbow’, dyxuXo<;, ‘crooked, curved’, L. angulus, 
‘angle, corner’ ; see angle, ‘corner’. 

Saratoga trunk a large traveling trunk. — Named 
after Saratoga Springs, a summer resort near 
New York. 

sarbacane, n., a blowgun. — F., changed under 
the influence of canne, ‘cane, reed’, fr. sarbatane 
(still used in 1798 by the French Academy), fr. 
Sp. cerbatana, zarbatana, fr. VArab. zarbatana h , 
fr. Arab. zabatana h , ult. fr. Malay sumpitan, of 
s.m., fr. sumpit , ‘narrow’. Cp. sumpit. 
sarc-, form of sarco- before a vowel, 
sarcasm, n., a taunting remark; an ironical jibe. 

— F. sarcasme, fr. L. sarcasmos, fr. Gk. 
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(rocpxaa;jt.6c, ‘jest, taunt, mockery’, fir. aap- 
xaCetv, ‘to tear flesh like dogs; to bite the lips in 
rage; to speak bitterly, sneer’, fr. oap£, gen. 
aa.py.6q, ‘flesh’. See sarco-. 
sarcastic, adj. — Gk. <rapxaaTix6<;, fr. oap- 
xa£eiv. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: sarcastic-ness, n., sarcastic-al, adj., 
sarcastic-al-ly, adv., sarcastic-al-ness , n. 
sarcenet, sarsenet, n., a fine silk material. — Late 
ME. sarsenet , fr. AF. sarzinet , dimin. of ME. 
sarzin , ‘Saracen’. See Saracen. 

Sarcina, n,, a genus of bacteria ( bacteriology ). — 
ModL., fr. L. sarcina , ‘bundle’, fr. sarcire (pp. 
sar t us), ‘to patch, mend, repair’. See sartorial, 
sarco-, before a vowel sarc-, combining form 
meaning ‘flesh’, as in sarcocarp , sarco logy. — 
Gk. trapxo-, aapx-, fr. aap^, gen. aapx6q, 
‘flesh’, which is perh. cogn. with Avestic 
&war S s-, ‘to cut’. Cp. anasarca, syssarcosis, 
coenosarc, endosarc. 

sarcocarp, n., the fleshy part of a fruit. — Comr 
pounded of sarco- and Gk. xapTrdg, ‘fruit’. See 
carpel. 

sarcode, n., animal protoplasm. — Gk. crapxcoSes, 
‘fleshy substance’, subst. use of the neut. of 
<jtfpx<o87)<;, ‘fleshlike’, which is compounded of 
odtpl;, gen. cap x6q, ‘flesh’, and ‘like’. 

See sarco- and -ode, ‘like’. 

Sarcodina, n. pi., a class of Protozoa ( zool .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. mxpxd>87)i;, ‘fleshlike’. See prec. 
word. 

sarcology, n., the anatomy of the soft parts of the 
body. — Compounded of sarco- and -logy, 
sarcoma, n., tumor, malignant growth. — Med- 
ical L., fr. Gk. aapxwpta, ‘fleshy substance’, fr. 
m£p£, gen. aapx6?, ‘flesh’. See sarco- and -oma. 
sarcophagus, n.', stone coffin. — L., fr. Gk. 
aocpxotpdyoc;, n., ‘coffin’, fr. oapxoqxxyot;, adj., 
‘eating flesh’, fr. adcp£, gen. aapx6q, ‘flesh’, and 
(payeiv, ‘to eat’. See sarco- and -phagous. In an- 
cient Greece coffins were made of a kind of 
limestone that consumed the flesh of the body 
enclosed. L. sarcophagus was shortened into VL. 
*sarcus , whence OF. sarcou (F. cercueil ), ‘coffin’, 
OHG. sarc , saruh (MHG. sarc and sarch, G. 
Sarg), of s.m., MDu. sarc , sere (Du. zerk), 
‘tombstone’. 

sarcosine, n., a crystalline amino acid (chem.) — 
G. Sarkosin , coined by the German chemist, 
Baron von Justus Liebig (1803-73) in 1847 fr. 
Gk. aap£, gen. aapx6s, ‘flesh’, and suff. -in. See 
sarco- and chem. suff. -ine. 
sarcous, n., pertaining to flesh or muscle. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. erdtp^, gen. 
crapxoc, ‘flesh’. See sarco-. 
sard, n., a variety of quartz. — F. sarde , fr. L. 
sarda, fr. Gk. obcpSiov, prob. meaning lit. ‘Sar- 
dian stoneyfr. SdpSeu;, ‘Sardis’, the capital of 
ancient Lydia. Cp. sardine, ‘a precious stone*, 
sardius. 

sardine, n., a small fish. — F. , fr. L. sardina, sarda , 
‘pilchard’, fr. Gk. aapSfviQ (also oapSivoi;), of 
s.m. ; of uncertain origin. The usual explanation 
of Gk. aapSfvT), as ‘the fish from the island of 
2ap8d> (Sardinia)’ is far from convincing. It is 
hardly probable that the Greeks would have ob- 
tained fish from so far as Sardinia at a time 
relatively so early as that of Aristotle, from 
whom Athenaios quotes a passage in which the 
fish <Tap8tvo<; is mentioned, 
sardine, n., a precious stone. — Late L. lapis sar - 
dinus , fr. Gk. aap8tvo<; Xlfl-o<;, lit. ‘Sardian 
stone’. See sard. 

Sardinian, adj., pertaining to the island of Sar- 
dinia. — L. Sardinianus, fr. Sardinia , fr. Gk. 
2ap$c(>. For the ending see suff. -an. 
Derivative: Sardinian , n., an inhabitant of Sar- 
dinia. 

sardius, n., 1) a sard ; 2) one of the twelve precious 
stones in the breastplate of the Jewish high 
priest. — Late L. sardius , short for L. lapis sar- 
dius, ‘Sardian stone’, fr. Gk. oapSto? X£&o<;. 
See sard. 

sardonic, adj., bitter, cynical. — F. sardonique , 
formed with change of suff. fr. L. Sardonius in 
Sardonius risus, loan translation of Gk. Sap- 
$6vio<; y£Xtoc,.lit. ‘laughter caused by the plant 
sardonia’, which distorts the face of hifli that 



eats of it. Sardonia is another name for the plant 
opium risus (lit. ‘apium that causes laughter’), 
and lit. means ‘plant of Sardinia’, fr. Gk. 
Eap$d>, ‘Sardinia’. Cp. Sardinian. 

Derivatives : sardonic-al-ly , adv., sardonic-ism, n. 
sardonyx, n., a variety of onyx. — L., fr. Gk. 
crap&6vu£, which prob. means lit. ‘onyx of Sar- 
dis’, fr. EapSeic, ‘Sardis’, and ovu£, ‘fingernail, 
claw, onyx’. See sard and onyx, 
sargasso, n., also sargasso weed, a seaweed. — 
Port, sargago, fr. sorgo, ‘grape’. 

Sargassum, n., a genus of seaweeds (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Port, sargapo, See prec. word, 
sargo, n., a kind of seafish, the sea bream. — Sp., 
fr. L. sargus, fr. Gk. aapyoc. 
sari, n., principal garment of woman’s dress in 
India. — Hind, sari, fr. OI. sati. 
sark, n., a shirt (Scot, or archaic ). — ME. serk, 
fr. OE. sere, rel. to ON. serkr; cp. Lith. $arkas , 
Russ, sorocka, Finn, sarkki, ‘shirt’. Cp. bare- 
sark, berserker. 

Sarmatia, n. — L., ‘the country of the Sarma- 
tians’, fr. Sarmatae, ‘the Sarmatians’, fr. Gk. 
SappLotTou, a compound from an Asiatic lan- 
guage, lit. meaning ‘tribe of the steppe’ (fr. 
sara, ‘steppe, desert’, and mat, ‘tribe, race’). For 
the second element of this compound cp. the 
Latin Asiatic tribe names ending in - matae , as 
e.g. Aga-matae , Yaxa-matae. See Pavel Joseph 
Safarik, Slawische Altertiimer, I 367. 
Derivatives: Sarmati-an , adj. and n. 
sarment, n. — See sarmentum. 
sarmentose, adj., producing prostrate branches 
( bot .) — L. sarmentosus , ‘full of twigs or 
branches’, fr. sarmentum. See sarmentum and 
adj. suff. -ose. 

sarmentous, adj., sarmentose. — See prec. word 
and -ous. 

sarmentum, also sarment, n., a slender branch, 
runner (bot.) — L. sarmentum, ‘twigs, brush- 
wood’, which stands for *sarp-mentum, fr. sar- 
pere , ‘to cut off, lop, trim’, fr. I.-E. base *srep 
*S{p-, ‘to seize, rob’, whence also Gk. <Xp7nr), 
‘sickle’, &pm££eiv, ‘to snatch, seize’, ap7ray7], 
‘hook, rake’. See harpy and -ment and cp. assart, 
sarong, n., the chief garment of Malay men and 
women. — Malay sarong. 
saros, n., the number 3600; 3600 years. — Gk. 
erdepoq, aap6<;, fr. Akkad, sharu. 

Sarothra, n., a genus of plants of the St.-John’s 
wort family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. oapeorpov, 
‘broom’, fr. oapouv, ‘to sweep clean’, fr. odpov, 
‘broom’, which is rel. to oodpetv, ‘to sweep, 
clean’, and prob. also to oupetv. ‘to draw, draw 
along’. 

Sarpedop, n., a son of Zeus and Europa ( Greek 
mythol .) — L. Sarpedon , fr. Gk. SapTriQ&tov, 
which is of uncertain origin, 
sarpler, n., a bale of wool. — ME., fr. OF. sarpil- 
liere (F. serpilliire ), ‘packing cloth’, which de- 
rives perh. fr. VL. *scirpicularia, ‘material made 
from a rushlike tissue’, fr. L. scirpiculus, ‘made 
of rushes’ (whence the noun scirpiculus, ‘a basket 
made of rushes’), fr. scirpus, ‘rush, bulrush’ ; see 
Scirpus. Cp. O Prove nc. sarpeliera , serpeliera , 
Catal. sarpillera, Sp. harpillera, arpillera, ‘pack- 
ing cloth’, which all derive fr. VL. *scirpicularia. 
Sarracenia, n., a genus of plants, the pitcher plant 
(bot.) — ModL., named after Michel Sar- 
rasin de l’£tang (1659-1734), a physician of 
Quebec in the 18th century. For the ending see 
1st suff. -ia. 

Sarraceniaceae, n. pi., the pitcher-plant family 
(bot.) — Formed fr. Sarracenia with suff. -aceae. 
sarraceniaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

sarrazin, n., buckwheat. — F. (bid) sarrasin, lit. 

‘Saracen wheat’. See Saracen, 
sarsaparilla, n., any of various tropical American 
plants of the genus Smilax . — Sp. zarzaparrilla , 
a hybrid coined fr. Sp. zarza , ‘bramble’ (fr. 
Arab, shdras, ‘a thorny plant’), and parrilla, 
dimin. of parra, ‘vine’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

sarsen, n., also sarsen stone, a large boulder of 
sandstone. — Prop. Sarsen stone, i.e. Saracen 
stone, fr. Saracen, used in the sense of ‘pagan, 
heathen’. 



sarsenet, n. — See sarcenet, 
sartorial, adj., pertaining to a tailor. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. ModL. sartorius, ‘pertain- 
ing to a tailor’, fr: L. sartor, ‘patcher, tailor’, fr. 
sartus, pp. of sarcire, ‘to patch, mend’, which is 
prob. cogn. with Hitt, sharmink-, ‘to indemnify, 
compensate’, Gk. Spxo?, ‘enclosure, hedge, 
fence’, orig. ‘a hurdle of wickerwork’, 6pxo<;, 
‘oath’, lit. ‘a limitation, binding, obligation’. Cp. 
exorcize, Sarcina. 

sartorite, n., a crystalline compound of lead, 
arsenic and sulfur (mineral.) — Named after Sar- 
torius von Waltershausen. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

sartorius, n., the long leg muscle (anat.) — Med- 
ical L. sartorius , short for musculus sartorius, 
prop, ‘the muscle used in crossing the legs to 
bring them into the position needed to sit like a 
tailor’. See sartorial. 

Sarum, n., the ecclesiastical name of Salisbury. 

— ML. The name prob. arose from a misunder- 
standing of Sar., abbreviation of Sarisburia, 
‘Salisbury’. The change of ML. Sarisburia to E. 
Salisbury is due to the dissimilation of the first 
r to l. 

sash, n., an ornamental scarf or band. — Dis- 
similated fr. Arab, shash. 
sash, n., framework. — Alteration of F. chassis, 
‘framework’, incorrectly pronounced saskes and 
mistaken for a plural. See chassis. For similar 
back formations cp. pea and words there re- 
ferred to. 

sashay, intr. v., a term in dancing. — Corruption 
of F. chassez, imper. pi. of chasser, ‘to chase, 
hunt’, fr. OF. chacier , fr. VL. *captidre. See 
chase, catch. 

sasin, n., the Indian antelope. — Nepalese, 
saskatoon, n., a small tree, Amelanckier alnifolia . 

— Aphetic for Cree misaskwatomin , which is 
compounded of misdskwat, name of the tree, 
and min, ‘berry’. 

sassaby, n., a large S. African antelope. — 
Sechuana tsessebe. 

sassafras, n., a small laurel-like tree of N. Ameri- 
ca. — Sp. sasafras , fr. saxafrax, fr. saxifraga, 
fr. L. saxifraga. See saxifrage. 

Sasseqach, n., a Saxon; an Englishman. — Ir. sa - 
sanach, ‘Saxon’. See Saxon, 
sassolite, n. , native boric acid (mineral.) — N amed 
after Sasso in Italy. For the ending see com- 
bining form -lite. 

sassy, n., a W. African tree. — W. African; said 
to derive from E. saucy. 

sat, past tense and pp. of sit. — ME. sat, fr. OE. 
sset, resp. ME. seten, fr. OE. geseten. See sit. 
satable, adj., capable of being sated. — Formed 
fr. sate with suff. -able. 

Satan, n. — Heb. sat an, ‘adversary’, fr. safan, ‘he 
acted as an adversary of, showed enmity to ; he 
charged, accused’, which is rel. to Aram. s i tan, 
of s.m. Aram.-Syr. sdtana , Arab, shay tan , ‘ad- 
versary, Satan’, are loan words from Heb. satdn. 
Cp. Gk. SaTav, SotTava*;, Late L. Satan, Sa - 
tanas which are transliterations of Heb. satdn. 
Cp. also Shaitan. 

Derivatives: Sa tan-ism, n., Satan-ist, n. 

Satanic, adj. — Late Gk. Saravtxd?, fr. Gk. 
EdtTav. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: satanic-al, adj., satanic-al-ly, adv. 
Satanology, n., the study of Satan. — Coined fr. 
Satan and Gk. -Xoy£a, fr. -X6yo;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
satara, n., a woolen breadcloth. — Named after 
Satara, a town in India. 

satchel, n., a small bag. — ME. sachel, fr. OF. 
sachel, fr. L. saccellus, dimin. of saccus, ‘sack, 
bag’. See sack, ‘bag’, and -el. 

Derivative: satchel-ed, adj. 
sate, tr. v., to satisfy, surfeit. — Prob. a blend of 
obsol. E. sade, fr. OE. sadian, ‘to satiate’, and 
L. sat, satis, ‘enough’. See sad and cp. satiate, 
satis. 

sate, archaic past tense and past participle of sit. 

— See sat and sit. 

sateen, n., a glossy cotton cloth resembling satin. 

— Alteration of satin, on the analogy of velve- 
teen; the ending -een is a phonetic variant of 
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-ine. 

satellite, n., 1) a follower or attendant of a 
superior; 2) a body that revolves round a planet. 
— MF. (= F.), fr. L. satellitem , acc. of satelles, 
‘an attendant’, which is of Etruscan origin. The 
word satellite was introduced into science by the 
German astronomer Johann Kepler(l 571-1630). 
Derivative: satellit-ic , adj. 
satelloid, adj., resembling a satellite. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. satelles and Gk. -oetSv)^, ‘like’, fr. 
el8oq, ‘form, shape’. See prec. word arid -oid. 
sati, n. — A var. of suttee, 
satiable, adj. — See satiate, v., and -able. 
Derivatives: satiabil-ity, n., satiable-ness, n., 
satiabl-y, adv. 

satiate, adj., satiated. — L. satiatus , pp. of satiqre , 
‘to fill, satisfy’, fr. satis , ‘enough’. See satis and 
adj. suff. -ate and cp. sate, ‘to satisfy’, 
satiate, tr. v. — L. satiatus , pp. of satiare. See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: satiat-ion , n. 
satiety, n. — MF. (“ F.) satttti, fr. L. satietatem , 
acc. of satietas , ‘sufficiency, abundance’, fr. sa- 
tis , ‘enough’. See satiate, adj., and -ity. 
satin, n. — F., fr. Arab, aflas zaytuni , ‘tissue 
brought from Zaitun, Arabic name of the Med- 
ieval Chinese shipping port Tzu-tUng (later call- 
ed Chuanchow, now Tsinkiang), in the province 
Fukien. F. satin was prob. influenced in form by 
It. setino, a word of identical origin, but assim- 
ilated to seta , ‘silk’. Cp. sateen. 

Derivatives: satin , tr. v., to make satiny, satin- 
ity, n., satin-ize, tr. v., satin-y, adj. 
satinet, satinette, n., a kind of satin. — F., dimin. 

of satin. See satin and -et, -ette. 
satire, n. — MF. (— F.), fr. L. satura (also satira ), 
for satura lanx, ‘a dish filled with various kinds 
of fruits; mixture, medley; satire’ (first applied 
in this last sense to a collection of various poems 
by Ennius); not related to satur, ‘full of food’, 
satis, ‘enough’. 

Derivatives: satiric (q.v.), satir-ist, n., satirize 
(q.v.) 

satiric, adj. — MF. (= F.) satirique , fr. L. satiri- 
cus, fr. satira. See satire and adj. sulf. -ic. 
Derivatives: satiric-al , adj., satiric-al-ly, adv., 
satiric-al-ness, n. 

satirize, tr. v., to attack with satire. — F. satiriser, 
fr. satire. See satire and -ize. 

Derivative: satiriz-able , adj. 
satis, adv., enough, sufficient. — L., rel. to satur, 
‘satiated’, and cogn. with Gpth. saps, ‘satiated’, 
OE. seed, ‘satisfied’. See sad and cp. words there 
referred to. 

satisfaction, n. — ME. satisfaccioun , fr. MF. (= 
F.) satisfaction , fr. L. satisfactidnem, acc. of sa- 
tis fact id, ‘a satisfying security, bail’, fr. satis- 
f act us, pp. of satisfacere. See satisfy, 
satisfactory, adj. — Late L. satisfactory , fr. L. 
satis/ actus, pp. of satisfacere. See next word and 
adj. suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: satisfactorily, adv., satisfactori- 
ness, n. 

satisfy, tr. and intr. v. — ME. satisfien, fr. MF. 
satisfier (F. satis f air e), fr. L. satisfacere , ‘to make 
amends, make reparation, satisfy, give satisfac- 
tion’, orig. written in two separate words satis 
facere, fr. satis, ‘enough’, and facere, ‘to make, 
do’. See satis and -fy. 

Derivatives: satisfi-able, adj., satisfi-ed, adj., 
satisfi-ed-ly, adv., satisfi-ed-ness, n., satisfy-ing, 
adj., satisfy-ing-ly, adv., satisfy-ing- ness, n. 
satrap, n., 1) governor in a province in ancient 
Persia; 2) a despotic ruler. — ME., fr. L. satra- 
pes , fr. Gk. tifcTpdbnjc, aaTpa7r/)<;, fr. OPers. 
xsha&rapavan -, ‘ruler of the province’, com- 
pounded of xshadra-, ‘province’, and a deriva- 
tive of pa{y)-, ‘to guard, protect’, which is rel. to 
Oil pad, ‘guards, protects’. The first element is 
rel. to OPers. xshaya-, ‘king’, xshayaftiya-, 
‘power’, and cogn. with Gk. xxaa^at, ‘to pos- 
sess’, fr. I.-E. base *qpe{i )-, *qp & i-> ‘to possess, 
rule’; see shah and cp. check, ‘sudden stop’. For 
the second element see food and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: satrap-al, adj. 
satrapy, n. — F. satrapie, fr. L. satrapia, fr. Gk. 
oaTparreta, ‘satrapy’, fr. aotTpdnnjs. See prec. 



word and -y (representing Gk. -ta). 

Satsuma, n., Satsuma Ware, a kind of Japanese 
pottery. — Named after the province Satsuma 
in the island of Kiusiu, Japan, 
sattva, n., truth {Hindu philos.) — OI. sattvah, 
‘truth’, lit. ‘being’, rel. to OI. sat yah, ‘true, 
right’, and cogn. with Gk. exoq (for *se-tds), 
‘true’, Goth, sunjis, OE. sod, ‘true’. See sooth 
and cp. suttee. 

saturable, adj. — Formed from the verb saturate 
with suff. -able. 

saturant, adj., saturating. — L. saturans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of saturare. See next word and 
-ant. 

Derivative: saturant, n. 

saturate, tr. v., to soak completely. — L. satura- 
tus, pp. of saturare, ‘to fill, saturate', fr. satur, 
‘full’, which is rel. to satis, ‘enough’. See satis 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: saturat-ed , adj. 
saturate, adj., saturated. — L. saturatus , pp. of 
saturare . See saturate, v. 
saturation, n. — Late L. saturatid, gen. -onis, *a 
filling, saturating’, fr. L. saturatus, pp. of satu- 
rdre. See saturate, v., and -ion. 

Saturday, n. — ME. Saterdai , fr. OE. Satxrn{es )- 
dxg, Sseterdxg, coined fr. L. Saturni dies, ‘Satur- 
day’, lit. ‘Saturn’s day’, through the substitution 
of OE. dxg, ‘day’, for L. dies. Cp. Du. zaterdag, 
‘Saturday’, and see Saturn and day. L. Saturni 
dies is a loan translation of Gk. Kpovou Tjpipa, 
‘the day of Cronus’. 

Satureia, n., a genus of plants, the savory (bot.) 

• — L. satureia, ‘the savory’, a foreign word. 
Saturn, n., 1) the god of agriculture in Roman 
mythology; identified later with the Greek 
Kp6vo<;; 2) name of a planet; 3) (in alchemy) 
lead. — L. Saturnus, a word of Etruscan origin. 
The usual derivation of Saturnus , as ‘the god of 
sowing’, fr. L. serere, pp. satus , ‘to sow', is er- 
roneous; it is due to folk etymology. 
Derivatives: Saturn-al, Saturn-ian , Saturn-ic, 
adjs., saturnine (q.v.), saturnism (q.v.) 
Saturnalia, n. pi., the yearly festival of Saturn in 
Roman religion. — L. Saturnalia, prop, subst. 
use of the pi. of Saturnale, neut. of the adjective 
Saturndlis, ‘belonging to Saturn’, fr. Saturnus. 
See prec. Vord. 

Derivative: Saturnali-an, adj. 
saturnine, adj., gloomy. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.) 
saturnin, fr. L. Saturnus (see Saturn), lit. mean- 
ing ‘under the influence of the planet Saturn’ 
(according to astrologers, this planet has a 
gloomy influence on mortals). For the ending 
see adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
Derivative: saturnine-ly, adv. 
saturnism, n., chronic lead poisoning. — See 
Saturn and -ism. 

satyr, n., a woodland deity, part man and part 
goat. — ME., fr. L. satyrus, fr. Gk. adtxupos, 
prob. an Illyr. loan word lit. meaning ‘sower’, 
fr. I.-E. *s & tor , whence L. sator , ‘sower’, fr. base 
*se-, ‘to sow’. See sow, v., and cp. semen, sea- 
son. For the ending of craTupo<;, cp. Illyr. 
Aei-Tcarupo?, corresponding to L. Dies-piter 
(see Jupiter). 

satyriasis, n., morbid sexual desire in males. — 
Medical L., formed fr. Gk. oarupo? (see prec. 
word) with suff. -iasis. 

satyric, adj. — L. satyricus, fr. Gk. oaxupixo^, 
fr. aaxup. See satyr and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivative: satyric-al, adj. 
sauce, n. — ME., fr. OF. sauce , sause, sausse (F. 
sauce), fr. L. salsa (whence also It., Sp. salsa, 
‘sauce’), fem. of sals us (for *sald-tos), ‘salted’, 
prop. fem. pp. used as a noun, fr. OL. sallere 
(for sald-ere ), ‘to salt’, fr. sal, gen. sdlis, ‘salt*. 
See salt and cp. sal, salse, sausage. 

Derivatives: sauc-y, adj., sauc-i-ly , adv., sauc-i- 
ness , n. 

sauce, tr. v. — ME. saucen, fr. sauce. See sauce, 
n. 

saucer, n., a small shallow dish. — ME., fr. OF. 
saussier, saussiere (F. saucier e), ‘a dish for hold- 
ing sauces’, fr. sauce, sausse. See sauce, n., and 
subst. suff. -er. 

Derivative: saucer-ful , adj. 
saucisse, n., saucisson. — F., fr. OF., fr. VL. sal- 



sicia , ‘sausage’, subst. use of the fem. of salsicius . 
See sausage and cp. next word, 
saucisson, n. , a tube of canvas filled with gun- 
powder. — F., fr. It. salsiccione, augment, of sal- 
siccia, ‘sausage’. See prec. word, 
sauerkraut, n., pickled cabbage. — G. Sauerkraut , 
lit. ‘sour cabbage’, fr. sauer, ‘sour’, and Kraut, 
‘cabbage’ ; cp. Alsatian G. surkrut, ‘sauerkraut’. 
See sour and bryo- and cp. choucroute. 
saul, n. — See sal, the tree. 

Saul, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, the first king 
of Israel. — L. Saul, name of the 1st king of 
Israel, fr. Heb. Sha'ul, lit. ‘asked for’, passive 
part, of sha'dl, ‘he asked for, he asked, inquired’, 
whence sh s 'ela H , ‘request, thing asked for’, 
misKdla h , ‘request’, rel. to Aram. shP'el, Syr. 
she’ l, Arab, sa'ala, Ethiop. sa'ala, ‘he asked*, 
Akkad, sha'alu , ‘to ask*. 

Saumur, n., a white wine. — Named after Sau- 
mur in the department Maine-et-Loire, France, 
sauna, n., Finnish steam bath. — Finn., lit. ‘bath- 
room*. 

saunders, n. — A var. of sanders. 
saunter, intr. v., to stroll. • — Prob. fr. F. s'aven- 
turer, ‘to hazard oneself, venture, take risks’, fr. 
se , ‘oneself’ (fr. L. se ; see sui), and aventurer, ‘to 
hazard, venture, risk’, fr. aventure , ‘venture, 
risk’, fr. VL. *adventiira, ‘a happening’, fr. L. 
adventurus , ‘that which is going to happen’. See 
adventure. 

Derivatives: saunter-er , n., saunter-ing , adj., and 
verbal n., saunter -ing-ly, adv. 
saur-, form of sauro- before a vowel, 
saurel, n., a fish of the genus Trachurus. — F., fr. 
OProven?. saurel , lit. ‘a lizardlike fish’, fr. Gk. 
crocupoc;, ‘lizard’. See sauro- and cp. jurel. 
Sauria, n., a suborder of reptiles. — ModL., fr. 
oaupoi;, ‘lizard’. See sauro-. 

Derivatives: sauri-an, adj. and n. 
sauro-, before a vowel saur-, combining form 
meaning ‘lizard’. — Gk. oaupo-, caup-, fr. 
oaupoc;, ‘lizard’, prob. rel. to caOXoq, ‘twisting, 
wavering’. Cp. saurel. 

sauropod, adj., pertaining to the Sauropoda. — 
See next word. 

Sauropoda, n. pi., a suborder of dinosaurs ( pale - 
ontol.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. craupo^, 
‘lizard’, and ttoOi;, gen. TroS<6q, ‘foot’. See sauro- 
and -poda. 

Saururus, n., a genus of plants, the lizard’s tail 
{bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘lizard’s tail’, fr. sauro- and 
Gk. oopa, ‘tail’ (see uro-, ‘tail-’); so called from 
the appearance of its crowded flowers. 

-saurus, combining form used to denote genera of 
lizards, as in Ichthyosaurus {paleontol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. aocupo?, ‘lizard’. See sauro-. 
saury, n., a lizardlike fish {Scombresox saurus). 
— ModL. saurus, fr. Gk. ootupo?, ‘lizard’. See 
sauro-. 

sausage, n. — ME. sausige, fr. ONF. saussiche , 
corresponding to F. saucisse, fr. VL. salsicict, 
‘sausage’, subst. use of salsicius, ‘seasoned with 
salt’, fr. L. salsus , ‘salted’. See sauce, n., and cp. 
saucisse, saucisson. 

saussurite, n., a variety of zoisite {mineral.) — 
Named after the Swiss naturalist Horace Bene- 
dict de Saussure (1740-99). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

saut6, adj., fried quickly. — F., pp. of sauter, ‘to 
leap, jump’, fr. L. saltdre. See saltant. 
Derivatives : saute, n. and tr. v. 

Sauteme, also, not capitalized, sauterne, n., a kind 
of sweet, white wine from the district Sauter nes 
in Gironde, France. 

sauve-qui-peut, n., a hasty flight. — F., lit. ‘save 
(himself) who can’. 

savable, adj. — Formed fr. save, v., with suff. 

-able. 

savage, adj. — From earlier salvage (Spenser), fr. 
OF. salvage, sauvage (F. sauvage ), ‘wild, savage, 
untamed’, fr. VL. salvaticus , formed with vowel 
assimilation fr. L. silvaticus , ‘pertaining to the 
woods’, fr. silva, ‘wood’. See silvan and -age and 
cp. smash. 

Derivatives: savage, n. and tr. v., savage-dom , 
n., savage-ly, adv., savage-ness , n., savag-ery, n., 
savag-ism , n., savag-ize, tr. v. 
savannah, savanna, n., a treeless plain. — Sp. za - 
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vana (now spelled sabana), fr. Taino zavana . 
Cp, F. savane, which is also a Spanish loan word, 
savant, n., a learned man. — F., orig. pres. part, 
of savoir , *to know’, fr. VL. * sapere, fr. L. sap ?- 
re . See sapient and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see stiff, -ant. 
savate, n., boxing with feet or fists. — F., ‘old 
shoe; boxing with the feet*, prob. fr. Basque za- 
pata , zapato , ‘shoe’, whence zapatain, ‘shoe- 
maker’. Cp. Sp. zapata , zapato , ‘shoe’, and E. 
sabot — See Littre, Dictionnaire de la langue 
frangaise, p. 1842 s.v. savate . 
save, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sauven , saven , fr. OF. 
salver , sauver (F. sauver), fr. Late L. salvare, ‘to 
save’, fr. L. salvus, ‘safe’. See safe and cp. sal- 
vage, salvation, savoir. 

Derivatives: save, n., save, prep, (q.v.), sav-er , 
n., sav-ing , adj., n. and prep., sav-ing-ly, adv. 
save, prep., except. — ME. save , sauf , fr. OF. sauf, 
fem. sauve (F. sauf), prop. adj. in the meaning 
‘safe’ (see safe), used in abl. absolute construc- 
tion as in OF. saulve Vhonneur (= F. sauf Vhon- 
neur), ‘save (our) honor’, fr. L. salvo honor e, lit. 
‘(our) honor being saved’. Cp. salvo. 

Derivative: save , adv., conj. 
saveloy, n., a kind of highly seasoned sausage. — 
Popular alteration of F. cervelas, fr. It. cervel- 
lata, fr. cervello, ‘brain’ ; so called because orig. 
made of pig’s brains. See cerebrum and cp. cer- 
velat. 

savin, n., also savine, sabine, a species of juniper. 
— ME., fr. OF. savine (F. sabine), fr. L. sabina , 
short for Sabina herba, ‘the Sabine herb’. See 
Sabine. 

savior, saviour, n. — ME. saviour , fr. OF. sal- 
veour, sauveour (F. sauveur), fr. Late L. sal vd- 
torem, acc. of salvator, fr. salvatus, pp. of salvare 
‘to save’. See save, v., and agential suff. -or. 
savoir-faire, n., tact. — F., lit. ‘knowledge how 
to do’. F. savoir, ‘to know’, derives fr. VL. *sa - 
pere, which corresponds to L. sapere, ‘to taste, 
savor, of; to know’; see sapient. F. faire, ‘to 
make, do’, comes fr. L.facere; see fact, 
savoir-vivre, n., good breeding, good manners. — 
F., lit. ‘knowledge how to live’. For the first ele- 
ment seeprec. word. F. vivre , ‘to live’, derives fr. 
L. vivere, ‘to live’. See vivid, 
savor, savour, n. — ME. savor, savour, fr. OF. 
savor , savour, fr. L. sapor em, acc. of sapor, ‘taste, 
flavor’, fr. sapdre, ‘to taste’. See sapient and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: savo(u)r, v. (q.v.), savo(u)r-y, adj. 
(q.v.), savo(u)r-less, adj. 

savor, savour, intr. and tr. v. — ME. savowren, fr. 
OF. (— F.) savour er, fr. L. sapor are, ‘to savor’, 
fr. sapor. See savor, n. 

Derivatives: savo(u)r-ed, adj., savo(u)r-er , n. 
savorous, adj. — ME., fr. MF. saveros, saverous 
(F . savour eux), fr. L sapordsus, ‘of good taste 
or flavor’, fr. sapor. See savor and -ous. 
savory, savoury, adj., tasty; fragrant. — ME. sa- 
vory, fr. OF. savour e (F. savour e ), pp. of sa- 
vourer. See savor, v., and adj. suff. -y (represent- 
ing OF. -e (F. -6). 

Derivatives: sav(o)ri-ly, adv., sav(o)ri-ness, n. 
savory, n., an aromatic mint. — ME. saver cy, fr. 
MF. savoree, fr. OF. savereie, a blend of L. sa- 
tureia, ‘savory’, and MF. savour ie, fem. of sa - 
voure (F. savoureux ) ; ‘tasty, savory’ ; see savory, 
adj. Cp. F. sarriette, ‘the plant savory’, dimin. 
of OF. sarrie, fr. L. satureia . See Satureia. 
savoy, n., a kind of cabbage. — Short for Savoy 
cabbage, translation of F. chou de Savoie, called 
after the French province of this name. See 
Savoyard. 

Savoyard, n., inhabitant of Savoie. — F., formed 
fr. Savoie, former name of a province of the 
kingdom of Sardinia, since 1 800 part of France. 
For the ending see suff. -ard. 
savvy, savvey, intr. v., to know (slang). — Cor- 
ruption of Sp. sabe in sabe Usted, ‘do you know V 
fr. saber, ‘to know’, fr. VL. * sapere, which cor- 
responds to L. sapire, ‘to taste, discern, know’; 
cp. also Port., OProveng. saber, It. sapere, F. sa- 
voir, ‘to know’, which all derive fr. VL. * sapere. 
See sapient and cp. words there referred to. 
saw, n., a saying, maxim. — ME. sawe, fr. OE. 
sagu, ‘a saying, report’, rel. to ON. saga, OHG. 



saga , MHG., G. sage, ‘saying, report, tale’, and 
to OE. secgan, ‘to say’. See say and cp. saga, 
which is a doublet of saw. 
saw, past tense of see. — ME. sauh, fr. OE. sash , 
fr. OE. seon (for *sekwan ), ‘to see’. See see, v. 

saw, n., a cutting tool. — ME. sawe, fr. OE. sagu, 
sage , rel. to ON. sog, Norw. sag, Swed. sdg, 
Dan. sav, MDu. saghe, Du. zaag, OHG. saga, 
sega , MHG. sege, G. Sage, fr. I.-E. base *seq~, 
‘to cut’, whence also L. secare , ‘to cut’, securis, 
‘ax, hatchet’. See section and cp. sax, Saxon. Cp. 
also seesaw. 

Derivatives : saw, tr. and intr. v., saw-ing, n. and 
adj., saw-er , n., sawyer (q.v.) 
sawder, n., flattery; only used in the phrase soft 
sawder (colloq.) — A var. of solder. 

Sawney, n., a Scotsman. — - Corruption of Sandy 
(q.v.) 

sawyer, n. — Formed fr. saw, ‘a cutting tool’, with 
suff. -yer. Cp. bowyer, lawyer. 

sax, n., a single-edged sword or dagger. — ME. 
sexe, fr. OE. seax, ‘knife, short sword, dagger’, 
ON. sax, OHG. sahs, of s.m., and cogn. with 
L. saxum , ‘rock’. OE. seax, etc., orig. meant 
‘made of stone’, and, indeed, knives were orig. 
made of stone. See saxatile. 

saxatile, adj., living on rocks (bot. and zool.) — 
L. saxatilis, ‘living on rocks’, fr. saxum, ‘rock’, 
which stands in gradational relationship to se- 
care , ‘to cut’, and is cogn. with OE. seax, ON. 
sax, OHG. sahs , ‘knife, short sword, dagger’. 
See section and cp. Saxicola. saxifrage; cp. also 

sax, Saxon. For the relationship between L. 
saxum and secare cp. L. rupes, ‘rock’, which is 
rel. to rumpere , ‘to break, burst, tear, rend*, 
(see rupestrian and cp. words there referred to.) 

saxhorn, n., a brass wind instrument. — Named 
after its inventor, the Belgian musical instru- 
ment maker Antoine Joseph, called Adolphe 
Sax (1814-94). — See horn and cp. saxophone. 
Saxicola, n. pi., a genus of passerine birds ( or - 
nithol.) — ModL., lit. ‘inhabiting rocks’, fr. L 
saxum, ‘rock’ and the stem of colere, ‘to in- 
habit’. See saxatile and colony, 
saxicoline, adj., inhabiting rocks. — See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ine. 

saxicolous, adj., growing on rocks (bot.) — See 
Saxicola and -ous. 

Saxifraga, n., a genus of plants, the saxifrage 
(bot.) — ModL, See saxifrage. 

Saxifragaceae, n. pi., the saxifrage family (bot.) 
— ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

saxifragaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

saxifrage, n., any plant of the genus Saxifraga. — 
ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. saxifraga (scil. 
herba), lit. ‘a rock-breaking herb’, fem. of saxi- 
fragus, ‘rock-breaking’, compounded of saxum , 
gen saxi, ‘rock’ and the stem of frangere , ‘to 
break’ (see saxatile and fraction); so called be- 
cause it grows among rocks. Cp. sassafras. 
Saxon, n. and adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) Saxon , 
fr. Late L. Saxonem, acc. of Saxo (pi. Saxones), 
which is of Teut. origin. Cp. OE. Seaxe , Seaxan , 
‘Saxons’, OHG. Sahsun, ‘Saxons’ (G. Sachse , 
‘Saxon’), which prob. derive fr. OE. seax, resp. 
OHG. sahs, ‘knife, short sword, dagger’, and 
orig. meant ‘those armed with knives’. See sax 
and section and cp. Sassenach. 

Derivatives: Saxon- ian, n. and adj., Saxon-ic, 
Saxon-ic-al, adjs., Saxon-ic-al-ly, adv., Saxon- 
ish , adj. and n., Saxon-ism, n., Saxon-ist, n. 
saxony, n., woolen yam produced in Saxony and 
cloth made from this. — Late L. Saxonia, fr. 
Saxdnes, ‘the Saxons’. See Saxon, 
saxophone, n., a single-reed keyed wind instru- 
ment. — Named after its inventor, the Belgian 
musical instrument maker Antoine Joseph, 
called Adolphe Sax (1814-94). See -phone and 
cp. saxhorn. 

say, tr. and intr. v., to utter, express in words. — 
ME. seggen , seyen, sayen , fr. OE. secgan, ‘to 

say, tell’, rel. to OS. seggian, ON., Norw. segja, 
Dan. sige, Swed. saga, OFris. sedsa , MDu. 
segghen, Du. zeggen , OHG. sagen, MHG., G. 
sagen, *to say’, fr. I.-E. base *seq w -, ‘to say’, 
whence also Toch. safes-, ‘to say’, Hitt, shakiya-. 



‘to declare’, Gk. gw£7re (for *ensek w e), ‘tell!, 
say!’, &<STzeTo<; (for *ask w etos ), 'unspeakable, 
unutterable’, &e«c£aios (for *thesk w esios ), 
‘divine’, lit. ‘divinely uttered’ (for the first ele- 
ment of this word see theo-), L. inquam (for 
*insquarri), ‘I say’, inseque , insece , ‘relate!, de- 
clare!’, Lith. sakfti , ‘to say’, OSlav. so6iti, ‘to 
vindicate, show’, W. hepp , ‘he said’, OIr. insce, 
‘speech’, Cp. saga, saw, ‘a saying’. Cp. also the 
second element inThespesia, Thespian. — Base 
*seq w ‘to say’, is orig. identical with base 
*seq w -, ‘to see’, this latter having gradually de- 
veloped the meanings ‘to show, point out, re- 
mark, say’. See see, v,, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: say, n., say-er , n., say-ing, n. 
say, n., a fine cloth resembling serge. — ME., fr. 
OF. (= F.) sale, fr. L. saga, pi. of sagum, ‘a 
mantle worn by the ancient Roman soldiers’, 
the pi. saga having been mistaken in VL. for a 
fem. sing. noun. See sagum. 
saynete, n., tidbit; a short play. — F., ‘playlet, 
sketch’, fr. Sp. sainete, ‘any delicate bit; a one- 
act farce’, derived fr. sain, ‘grease’, fr. VL. 
*sagimen, fr. L. sagninare, ‘to fatten’, fr. sagina, 
‘a fattening, feeding; stuffing’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

sayyid, say id, said, n., a Moslem title of honor, 
applied to the descendants of Husain, Mo- 
hammed’s grandson. — Arab, sdyyid, ‘lord, 
chief’, prob. lit. ‘speaker, spokesman’, and rel. 
to Heb. sodh , ‘confidential talk, council, 
counsel’, Aram, s^wadha, suwadha ‘friendly, 
confidential speech’. Cp. sidi. 
sbirro, n., an Italian policeman. — It., fr. Late L. 
birrus, ‘red’, fr. Gk. jruppdq (for *70>paf6(; ), 
‘red’, lit. ‘fire-colored’, fr. 7iup, ‘fire’. See fire 
and cp. pyre. For the change of Greek tc to b in 
Latin — which is prob. due to Etruscan influence 
— cp. box, the tree, burro , carbasus. 
scab, n. — ME., of Scand. origin. Cp. Dan. skab, 
Swed. skabb , which are rel. to OE. sceabb , 
‘scab’, sceafan, ‘to scrape, shave’, and cogn. 
with L. scabere, ‘to scratch, scrape’, scabies, 
‘roughness; itch, mange’. See scabies. 
Derivatives: scab, intr. v., scabb-ed , adj., scabb - 
ed-ness, n., scabb-y, adj., scabb-i-ly, adv., scabb- 
i-ness , n. 

scabbard, n., sheath for the blade of a sword, 
etc. -—ME. scaubert, fr. AF. escaubert, com- 
pounded of OHG. scar, ‘blade, sword’, and 
-berc, ‘protection’, fr. bergan, ‘to protect’. For 
the first element see shear and cp. share, ‘por- 
tion, part’, for the second see bury and cp. the 
second element in hauberk, 
scabble, tr. v., to rough down, dress (timber). — 
Fr. earlier scapple, fr. ME. scaplen , fr. OF. es - 
chapler, ‘to cut, rough down, dress (timber)’, fr. 
es-, fr. L. ex (see 1st ex-) and chapler , ‘to cut’, fr. 
Late L. capuldre, ‘to cut off, cleave, split’, fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)qap -, ‘to cut’, whence also L. capo, 
gen. -6nis, ‘capon’. See capon- and cp. scapho-, 
scapular, scopelism. 

Derivatives: scabbl-er, n., scabbl-ing, n. 
scabies, n., the itch (med.) — L. scabies , ‘rough- 
ness, scurf, itch, mange’, from scabere, ‘to 
scratch, scrape’, which is cogn. with Goth, sca- 
ban, OE. sceafan, ‘to scrape, shave’, fr. I.-E. 
base *skab- , ‘to work with a stone scraper, to 
scrape, scratch’, whence also OSlav. skobli, 
‘scraper’, Lith. skabus , ‘sharp’, skabu , skabeti, 
‘to cut’, skobti, ‘to hollow out’, Lett, skabrs , 
‘splintery, sharp’, skdbs, ‘sour’. See shape and 
cp. shave. Cp. also scab, scobs, skep. 

Scabiosa, n., a genus of plants of the teasel family 
(bot.) — ModL. See scabious, n. 
scabious, adj., scabby. — L. scabiosus, ‘rough, 
scurfy, scabby’, fr. scabies. See scabies and -ous. 
scabious, n., any of the plants of the Scabiosa. — 
Fr. ML. scabiosa (scil. herba), lit. ‘(plant) for 
the itch’, fem. of L. scabiosus (see scabious, adj.) ; 
so called in allusion to its alleged healing 
properties. 

scabrous, adj., scabby, scurfy. — L. scabrdsus, 
‘rough, scabrous’, fr. scaber , fem. scabra, neut. 
scabrum , ‘rough’, fr. scabere , ‘to scratch, 
scrape’. See scabies and -ous. 

Derivatives: scabrous-ly , adv., scabrous-ness , n. 
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scad, n., 1) the saurel; 2) the horse mackerel. — 
Prob. a var. of shad. 

scaffold, n. — ME., fr. OF. eschafaud (F. echa- 
faud ), enlarged with pref. es- (F. E-) fr. OF. 
(— F.) chafaud, ‘scaffold’, which derives fr. VL. 
catafalicum; see catafalque. The addition of the 
pref. es- is due to the analogy of OF. eschace, 
‘wooden leg; stilt’ (whence F. echasse , ‘stilt’). 
Derivatives: scaffold , tr. v., scaffold-age , n., 
scaffold-er , n., scaffold-ing, n. 
scaglia, n., Italian reddish limestone. — It., 
‘scale, shell, chip, fragment, thin piece of 
marble’, fr. WTeut. *skalja (whence also F., 
ecaille, ‘scale of fish, oyster shell, tortoise shell’) 
which corresponds to Goth, skalja , ‘tile’, OHG. 
scala, ‘shell, scale of fish’. See scale of fish, 
scagliola, n., ornamental plaster work. — It. 
scagliuola , dimin. of scaglia . See prec. word, 
scalable, adj. — Formed fr. scale, v., with suff. 
-able. 

scalar, adj., resembling a ladder. — L. scdldris , 
‘of, or belonging to, a ladder’, fr. scala. See 
scale, ‘measure’, and adj. suff. -ar. 

Derivative: scalar , n. 

scalariform, n., having the shape of a ladder. — 
Compounded of L. scdldris, ‘pertaining to a 
scale’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. See prec, word 
and form, n. 

scalawag, seallawag, n., undersized cattle. — 
Prob. a corruption of Scalloway in Shetland; so 
called in allusion to the Shetland ponies, 
scald, tr. v., to burn or injure with hot liquid. — 
ME. scalden, fr. ONF. escalder , corresp. to OF. 
eschalder (F. echauder .), ‘to scald’, fr. Late L. 
excaldare, fr. 1st ex- and calidus , caldus , ‘warm’. 
See caldron and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also scaldino. 

scald, n., a scabby spot. — - A later spelling of 
scalled ', pp. of scall. 

scald, n., a Scandinavian poet. — See skald. 
Derivative: scald-ic , adj. 
scaldino, n., a small earthenware brazier. — It., 
fr. scaldare , ‘to make warm’, fr. Late L. excal- 
dare . See scald, ‘to injure with hot liquid’, 
scale, n., a weighing instrument. — ME. scale , fr. 
ON. skal, ‘shell, dish, scale of a balance’ 
(whence Dan. and Swed. skal, ‘scale of a bal- 
ance’, Dan. skaal, Swed. skdl, ‘drinking cup, 
bowl’), which is rel. to OE. scalu, OS. skala , 
OHG. scala, MHG. schale , G. Schale, ‘drinking 
cup, bowl; shell, scale of a balance’, MLG. 
schale, MDu. scale , Du. schaal , ‘drinking cup, 
bowl, scale of a balance’; fr. Teut. *skelo-, 
which — according to Paulus Diaconus — orig. 
denoted ‘a drinking cup made from a skull’; 
fr. I.-E. base *(s)qel -, ‘to cut, cleave, split’ (so 
called in allusion to the skull as separated from 
the other bones of the head). See Kluge-Mitzka, 
EWDS., p. 633 s.v. Schale. See shelf, ‘slab of 
wood’, and cp. words there referred to.Cp. also 
scale of fish and skull. Cp. also scall, scallop, 
scalp, school of fishes, shale, shell, shellac, shield, 
shoal, ‘crowd’, skill. Cp. also Scylla. 
Derivatives: scale , tr. v., to weigh in scales; 
intr. v., to be weighed. 

scale, n. f membraneous outgrowth of the skin of 
fish, etc. — ME. scale , fr. OF. escale , ‘cup, 
scale, shell pod, husk’ (whence F. dcale , ‘shell, 
hull, husk’), fr. Frankish skala , which is rel. to 
OHG. scala , MHG. schal , G. Schale , OE. scea- 
lu, ‘shell, husk’, Goth, skalja , ‘tile’, orig, ‘any- 
thing scalelike, shingles’, and cogn. with OSlav. 
skolika, ‘mussel, shell’, Russ, skala , ‘rind, 
bark’; fr. I.-E. base *(s)qel- t ‘to cut, cleave, 
split’. See scale, ‘weighing instrument’, and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also scaglia. 
Derivatives: scale, tr. v., to clear of scales, 
scale-less, adj., scal-er , n., scal-ing , n., scal-y , 
adj., scal-i-ness, n. 

scale, n., measure. — ME., ‘ladder, staircase’, fr. 
L. scalae (pi.) (either directly or through the 
medium of It. scala), ‘ladder, staircase’, fr. 
*scand-sla, a derivative of scandere , ‘to climb’. 
See scan and cp. escalade, escalator. 

Derivatives : scale, tr. v., to climb up by a ladder, 
scal-er , n., scal-ing , n. 

scalene, adj., having unequal sides ( geom .) — 
Late L. scalenus, fr. Gk. <TxaXY)v6<;, ‘limping. 



halting, uneven’, which is rel. to axeXo?, ‘leg’ 
(lit. ‘bending’), oxoXio?, ‘crooked, bent’, axd>- 
Xtj£, ‘worm’, fr. L-E. base *(s)qel-, ‘crooked, 
curved, bent, perverted’. See colon, ‘punctuation 
mark’, and cp. scelerat, scolex, scolion, scoliosis 
and the second element in isoceles, triskelion. 
Derivatives: scalene, n., scalen-ous, adj. 
scalenus, n., name of each of the muscles situated 
on either side of the neck ( anat .) — Medical L., fr 
Gk. CTxaX7jv6c, ‘uneven ; triangle having unequal 
sides’; see prec. word. — In its anatomical 
sense the word scalenus was first used by the 
French anatomist Jean Riolan (Secundus) 
(1577-1657), who gave this name to the whole of 
these muscles, because they have the shape of a 
scalene triangle. See Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatolo- 
gia Anatomica, pp. 462-463. 
scall, n., scurf, esp. of the scalp. — ME., fr. ON. 
skalli, ‘a bald head’, whence also Swed. skallig , 
‘bald’; rel. to scale of balance and scale of fish. 
Cp. scald, ‘scabby’. 

scallion, n., shallot. — ME. scalyon , fr. ONF. es - 
cologne , fr. L. Ascaldnia ( caepa ), ‘(onion) of As- 
calon’. See shallot. 

scallop, n., a bivalve mollusk (genus Pec ten). — 
ME. scalop , fr. OF. escalope , ‘shell’, rel. to 
escale, ‘cup, scale of fish, shell, husk’. See scale 
of fish and cp. scaglia, escalop. 

Derivatives: scallop , tr. v., scallop-er , n., 
scallop-ing , n. and adj. 

scalp, n., the skin of the top of the head, usually 
covered with its hair. — ME., of Scand. origin. 
Cp. ON. skalpr , ‘sheath’, dial. Dan. skalp, 
‘shell’, and MDu. schelpe , Du. schelp, of s.m. ; 
rel. to scale, ‘weighing instrument’, scale of fish. 
Derivatives: scalp, tr. v., scalp-er, n., scalp-ing, 
adj., scalp-less, n. 

scalpel, n., a small surgical knife. — L. scalpel lum, 
dimin. of scalprum , ‘knife, chisel’, fr. scalpere, 
‘to cut, carve, scrape’, which is rel. to sculpere , 
‘to carve’. See shelf, ‘horizontal slab’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

scalper. A., a surgical instrument. — L. scalprum, 
‘knife’. See prec. word and cp. scauper. 
scamiUus, n. iarchit.) — L., ‘little bench’, dimin. 

of scamnum , ‘bench’. See shamble, n. 
scammony, n., a gum resin. — ME. scamonie , fr. 
L. scammonia or scammonium, fr. Gk. oxap.- 
pama or crxappamov. 

scamp, n., rogue, rascal. — Prob. back formation 
fr. scamper. 

Derivatives : scamp -ish, scamp-y, adjs. 
scamp, tr. v., to do (something) in a hasty, care- 
less way. — Prob. a blend of scant and skimp, 
scamper, intr. v., to run quickly. — Prob. fr. 
obsol. Du. schampen, ‘to run away, flee’, fr. 
ONF. escamper , corresponding to OF. escham- 
per, ‘to run away, flee’, lit. ‘to leave the field’, 
fr. VL. *excampdre, fr. 1st ex- and L. campus, 
‘field’. See camp and cp. scamp, ‘rogue’. For 
sense development cp. decamp. The suff. -er in 
scamper is frequentative. 

Derivatives: scamper, n., scamper-er, n. 
scan, tr. v., 1) to analyze (verse) as to its metrical 
structure; 2) to examine carefully; intr. v., to 
verse. — L. scandere, ‘to climb, mount, scan’ 
(whence ascender e, ‘to climb up, mount’, de- 
scendere, ‘to come down, descend’), fr. I.-E. 
base *skand- , ‘to spring, leap’, whence also OI. 
skandati, ‘hastens, leaps, jumps’, Gk. oxavSotXov 
(whence L. scandaluni), ‘stumbling block 
offense’, Mir. sescaind, ‘he sprang, jumped’, 
scendim, ‘I spring, jump’, sceinm, ‘a bound, 
jump’, W. cy-chwynnu , ‘to jump up, start up’. 
The omission of the -d in E. scan (for scan-d ) is 
prob. due to its having been confused with the 
suff. -ed. For a similar omission of the final -d 
cp. lawn, ‘stretch of grass’. Cp. ascend, condes- 
cend, descend, descent, escalade, escalator, scale, 
‘measure’, scandal, scandent, scansion, scant- 
ling, slander, transcend. 

Derivatives : scann-able, adj., scann-er, n., scann - 
ing-ly, adv. 

scandal, n. — F. scandale, fr. Late L. scandalum, 
‘cause of offense or stumbling’, fr. Gk. oxav&a- 
Xov, ‘stumbling block offense’. See scan and cp. 
slander, which is a doublet of scandal . Cp. also 
esclandre. 



Derivatives: scandal, tr.v., scandalize (q.v.), 
scandalous (q.v.) 

scandalize, tr. v. — F. scandaliser, fr. Late L. 
scandalizdre, fr. Gk. oxav&aX^eiv, ‘to cause 
offense to’, fr. axdcvSaXov. See scandal and -ize. 
Derivatives: scandaliz-ation, n., scandaliz-er, n. 
scandalous, adj. — F. scandaleux (fem. scanda- 
leuse), fr. scandal. See scandal and -ous. 
Derivatives: scandalous-ly, adv., scandalous- 
ness, n. 

scandaroon, n., a carrier pigeon. — Fr. Scander - 
oon or Iskanderun, a town in Syria named after 
Alexander the Great. Accordingly, the original 
meaning of scandaroon was ‘a pigeon from 
Scanderoon or Iskanderun . (A regular pigeon- 
post service was established between this town 
and Aleppo in Syria). 

scandent, adj., climbing (said esp. of a plant). — 
L. scandens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of scandere , 
‘to climb’. See scan and -ent. 
scandia, n., the oxide of scandium, Sc s O s ( chem .) 
— ModL., coined by its discoverer, the Swedish 
physicist Lara Fredrik Nilson (1840-99) in 1879 
fr. ML. Scandia, ‘Scandinavia’ (fr. L. Scandia, 
name of an island in Northern Europe). See 
Scandian, Scandinavia and cp. scandium. 
Derivative: scandic, adj. 

Scandian, adj. and n., Scandinavian. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Scandia, a collateral form of 
Scandinavia. See next word. 

Scandinavia, n. — L. Sca(ri)dinavia, name of an 
island in Northern Europe (prob. Zealand or 
Schonen ), in ML. ‘Scandinavia’, from a Teut. 
form of ON. Skdney , name of a district in 
Southern Sweden, a compound word whose 
second element is identical with ON. ey, ‘island’. 
Cp. OE. eg, ig, leg, ‘island’, the ending -ey in 
Jersey and in other names of islands, OHG. 
auwia, ouwa , ‘island, damp meadow’, and the 
first element in G. Ei-land, ‘island’, and see is- 
land. Cp. Scandian, scandium. 

Derivatives: Scandinavi-an, adj. and n. 
scandium, n., name of a metallic element belong- 
ing to the rare earth group {chem.) — ModL., 
coined by its discoverer Nilson in 1879. See 
scandia. Both scandia and scandium were dis- 
covered by Nilson in the same year, but the 
discovery of the former preceded that of the 
latter (see J. N. Friend, Man and the Chemical 
Elements, London, 1951, p. 172). 

Scandix, n., a genus of plants, the Venus’ comb 
(ho/.) — ModL., fr. L. scandix, ‘chervil’, fr. Gk. 

orxav8t£. 

scansion, n., act or mode of scanning. — L. scdn- 
sio, gen. - dnis , ‘a climbing; scanning’, fr. scdns- 
(um), pp. stem of scandere , ‘to climb’. See scan 
and -ion. 

Derivative: scansion-ist, n. 
scansorial, adj., adapted for climbing (said of 
birds). — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. scdn- 
sorius, fr. scans-(um), pp. stem of scandere , ‘to 
climb’. See scan. 

scant, adj. — Late ME., fr, ON. skammt , skamt, 
neut. of skammr, ‘short’, which is rel. to ON. 
skemma, OHG. skemmen , ‘to shorten’; cp. 
scamp, ‘to do in a hasty way’, skimp. For a 
similar use of the ON. neut. suff. -t cp. want. 
Derivatives: scant, tr. v., scant-ly, adj., scant - 
ness, n., scant-i-ly, adv., scant-i-ness, n. 
scantling, n., 1) a small quantity; 2) a small 
timber; 3) small timbers collectively. — Corrup- 
tion of OF. escantillon (F. echantillon), ‘sample, 
pattern’, fr. earlier eschandillon, a dimin. whose 
primitive form occurs in OProveng. escandil, 
‘measure of capacity’, fr. L. scandere, ‘to climb’, 
used in the sense ‘to measure the scale of some- 
thing’. Cp. ML. scandilia, ‘rungs of a ladder’, 
scandalium, ‘measure of capacity’, and see scan. 
See Bloch-Wartburg, DELF., p. 200 s.v. 
Echantillon. 

scape, n., shaft, stem. — L. scapus , ‘stalk, shaft’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. oxareo?, ‘staff’, ctxy)7> 
Tpov, ‘staff, scepter’, oxrjTCTetv, ‘to prop, sup- 
port’. See shaft, ‘stem, stock’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

scape, n., scenery. — Back formation fr. land- 
scape (as if it were a compound of land and 
scape) ; used to form new compounds ; seascape. 
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clouds cape, etc. 

scape, n., an escape; tr. and intr. v., to escape. — 
Aphetic form of escape. 

scapegoat, n. — For escape goat (see prec. word), 
hence lit. meaning ‘a goat allowed to escape 
(into the wilderness)’, coined by Tyndale to 
render Heb. 'dzazel in Lev. 16:8, 10 and 26. 
This rendering is traceable to Luther (der ledige 
Bock), Sebastian Munster {caper abiturus ), 
Jerome ( caper emissarius), Symmachus [Tpayoi; 
dbrepyjSpievos (16:8), resp. xpayoi; d^iiptevoc; 
(16:10)], and is based on a false derivation of 
Heb. *dzazel from * ez-ozel , ‘a departing goat’. 
See scape, ‘escape’. 

scapegrace, n. — For escape grace , used in the 
sense of ‘one who has escaped grace’, 
scapho*, before a vowel scaph-, combining form 
meaning ‘boat-shaped’, as in scapkocephalic. — 
Gk. 0x1x90-, 0x0:9-, fr. axdupi], ‘boat’, prob. 
meaning lit. ‘dug out’, and derived from the 
stem of crx^TTreiv, ‘to dig out’. See capon and 
cp. scyphus and the second element in bathy- 
scaphe. 

scaphocephalic, scaphocephalous, adj., having a 
boat-shaped head (anat.) — See scapho- and 
cephalic, resp. -cephalous.' 
scaphoid, adj., boat-shaped (said of bones). — 
Compounded of scaph- and Gk. -oei87]<; 5 ‘like’, 
fr. eT8o?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Derivative: scaphoid , n. 

scapula, n., shoulder blade {anat. and zool.) — 
Late L., ‘shoulder blade, shoulder’, sing, of L. 
scapulae, ‘shoulder blades, shoulders’, which is 
of uncertain origin. It possibly meant orig. 
‘shovel’, and is cogn. with Gk. oxaxpsiv, ‘to dig 
out’ ; see scapho-. The change of meaning from 
‘shovel’ to ‘shoulder blades, shoulders’, may be 
due either to the resemblance of these bones to 
shovels or to the use made of them by primitive 
man for digging and shoveling. See Walde- 
Hofmann. LEW., II, pp. 489-90 s.v. scapulae , 
and Emout-Meillet, DELL.,p. 600 s.v. scapulae. 
scapular, adj., pertaining to the shoulder blade or 
shoulder. — Late L. scapular is, fr. scapula. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ar. 

Derivative: scapular, n. 

scapular, scapulary, n., a short cloak worn by 
monks {Eccles.) — ME. scapulare, fr. ML. sea- 
puldre, lit. ‘anything worn over the shoulders’, 
fr. L. scapulae , ‘shoulders’. See scapula and -ar, 
resp. -ary. 

scapulo-, combining form denoting the shoulder 
blade. — L. scapulo -, fr. scapulae, ‘shoulder 
blades, shoulders’. See scapula, 
scapus, n., 1) the shaft of a feather; 2) the basic 
foot of a polyp {zool.) — L. ‘shaft, stem’. See 
scape, ‘shaft’. 

scar, n., mark left upon the skin after the healing 
of a wound. — ME. escare , scar, fr. OF. escare 
(F. escarre, eschare ), fr. Late L. eschara, fr. Gk. 
tax&pa., ‘hearth, brazier, scar’, esp. ‘scar caused 
by burning’, which is of uncertain etymology; 
influenced in form by obsol. E. scar, ‘cleft’. Cp. 
eschar. 

Derivatives: scar, tr. and intr. v., scarr-ed, adj., 
scarr-ing , n., scarr-y, adj. 
scar, n., rock. ME., fr. ON. sker, ‘reef, cliff’. 

See skerry and cp. scaur, 
scarab, n., a beetle, esp. the black dung beetle 
held sacred by the ancient Egyptians. — F. 
scarabde, fr. L. scarabaeus, fr. Gk. xapapoc, 
‘horned beetle; crayfish’, a word of foreign 
(prob. Maced.) origin, as proved by the non- 
Greek suff. -bos (the Greek equivalent would 
have been -905, fr. I.-E. *bho~). See Carabidae 
and cp. caravel, caracole, Caridea. 
scarabaeid, n., any beetle belonging to the family 
Scarabaeidae — See next word. 

Scarabaeidae, n. pi., a family of beetles {entomoL) 
— ModL., fr. L. scarabaeus. See scarab and 
-idae. 

scarabaeoid, adj., resembling a scarab. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. L. scarabaeus, ‘scarab’, and Gk. 
suff. “OEiSrjs, ‘like’, fr. eTSot;, ‘form, shape’. See 

scarab and -oid. 

Scaramouch, n., 1) a stock character in the old 
Italian comedy; 2) {not cap.) a boastful pol- 
troon. — F. Scaramouche, fr. It. Scaramuccia , a 



stock character in Italian farces, lit. ‘the skir- 
misher’. See skirmish, n. 
scarce, adj. — ME. scars , fr. ONF. escars, cor- 
responding to OF. eschars, F. debars, ‘scanty, 
scarce’, fr. VL. *escarpsus, for L. excerpt us, 
‘picked out, selected, rare’, pp. of excerpere , ‘to 
pick out, select’. See excerpt. 

Derivatives: scarce-ly, adv., scarce-ness, n. 
scarcement, n., an offset in the wall {architec- 
ture). — Prob. formed from the obsol. verb 
scarce, ‘to make less’, fr, scarce, adj. See scarce 
and -ment. 

scarcity, n. — ME. scarsete, fr. ONF. escarcete, 
fr. escars. See scarce and -ity. 
scare, tr. v., to frighten. — ME. skerren, ‘to 
frighten’, fr. ON. skirra, which is rel. to ON. 
skjarr , ‘timid’; of uncertain origin. Cp. the 
second element in harum-scarum. 

Derivative: scar-ed, adj., scar-er, n. 
scare, n., fright. — ME. skerre, fr. skerren , ‘to 
frighten’. See scare, v. 

Derivatives: scare-ful, scar-y, adjs. 
scarf, n., band of silk or other material. — ONF. 
escarpe (F. echarpe), fr. OF. escherpe, ‘pilgrim’s 
scrip’, fr. Late L. scirpa , fr. L. scirpea, ‘basket 
made of rushes’, fem. of scirpeus , ‘made of 
rushes’, fr. scirpus, ‘rush’. See Scirpus and cp. 
sarpler and scrip, ‘bag’. G. Schdrpe, ‘scarf’, is 
borrowed fr. F. echarpe. 
scarf, n., scarf joint. — ME. skarf, of Scand. ori- 
gin. Cp. ON. skarfr, Swed. skarf \ Norw. skarv, 
‘piece added to a board or garment’, which are 
rel. to OE. scearfian, ‘to scrape’, sceorfan , ‘to 
gnaw, bite’, fr. I.-E. base *sqer{e)p-, whence 
also OSlav. drdpu, ‘crock, fragment, potsherd’, 
Lett, skirpta, ‘crack, fissure’. I.-E. *sqer{e)p- is 
a -/^-enlargement of base *sqer-, ‘to cut’. See 
carnal and cp. carpel and words there referred 
to. 

scarification, n. — See scarify and -ation. 
scarificator, n. — See scarify and -ator. 
scarify, tr. v., to make a number of superficial 
punctures in the skin ( surg .) — MF. (= F.) 
scarifier, fr. L. scarificare, a collateral form of 
scarifare , ‘to scratch open’, fr. Gk. axapt^aa-frat, 
ft. crxapl9o<;, ‘a stile for drawing outlines, a 
sketch’, which is cogn. with L. scribere , ‘to 
write’. See scribe. For the ending of scarify see 
-fy. The Latin form scarificare shows the influ- 
ence of sacrificdre, ‘to sacrify’. For the ending 
of scarify see suff. -fy. 

Derivative: scarifi-er , n. 

scarious, adj., dry, shriveled. — F. scarieux 
(fem. scarieuse), fr. ML. scariosus, fr. L. scaria, 
‘a thorny shrub’. For the ending see suff. -ous. 
scarlatina, n., scarlet fever {med.) — Medical L., 
Latinized fr. scarlet by the English physician 
Thomas Sydenham (1624-89). 
scarlet, n. — ME. scarlat, scarlet, fr. OF. escar- 
late (F. dear late) ; fr. ML. scarlatum (whence 
also It. scarlatto ); from Pers. sdqirlal, itself 
borrowed fr. Arab, siqillat, ‘tissue adorned with 
seals’, which is a loan word fr. L. sigillatus, ‘seal- 
ed’, pp. of sigillare, ‘to seal’, fr. sigillum (for 
*signolom), ‘seal’, dimin. of signum, ‘sign’. See 
sign and cp. suclat, ciclatoun. 

Derivatives: scarlet, adj., scarlet-y, adj* 
scaroid, adj., pertaining to the Scaridae ; n., a 
scaroid fish. — See Scarus and -old. 
scarp, n., a steep slope; an escarpment. — It. 
scarpa , whence also OF. escarpe. See escarp, n., 
and cp. counterscarp. 

scarp, tr. v., to cut in a steep slope. — Fr. prec. 
word. Cp. escarp, v. 

Scarus, n., the genus of parrot fishes {ichthyol.) 
— L. scarus, name of a fish fr. Gk. oxdcpoc, ‘the 
parrot fish', lit. ‘the leaping one’; rel. to oxat- 
peiv, ‘to leap, skip, bound’, oxipxav (freq. of 
oxalpetv), ‘to leap, bound’, acxaptg, ‘worm in 
the intestines’, oxapt^eiv,’ Att. aaxaptCetv, ‘to 
jump’, fr. I.-E. base *sqer-, ‘to leap, jump, 
bound’, whence also Lith. skerfs, ‘locust’, lit. 
‘the leaping one’ (cp. F. sauterelle , ‘locust’, fr. 
sauter, ‘to leap, jump’), OSlav. skoru , ‘quick’, 
skoro , ‘quickly, soon’, OE. secge-scere, ‘locust’, 
OHG. sceron , ‘to be frolicsome’, MLG. scheren , 
‘to run away quickly’, G. sich scheren, ‘to go 
away’. Cp. seberzo. Cp. also Ascaridae and the 



first element in Scirtopoda. Cp. also cardinal, 
adj., and words there referred to. 
scat, n., tax, tribute. — ON. skattr , rel. to OE. 
sceatt, ‘property, money, tribute’, OS. scat , 
‘piece of money money, possession’, Dan. skat , 
Swed. skatt , ‘treasure’, MDu. scat , Du. schat , 
‘treasure’, OHG. skaz , ‘piece of money, money’, 
G. Schatz , ‘treasure’, Goth, skatts , ‘piece of 
money, money’, fr. Teut. *skatta, which orig. 
meant ‘cattle’ (cp. OSlav. skotu , ‘cattle’, which is 
a Teut. loan word). Teut. *skatta ult. derives 
fr. I.-E. base *sq s t~, ‘to gush, spring, bubble, 
yield, result’, whence also Lith. skastu, skasti , 
‘to leap, jump’, archaic L. scatdre , L. scatere, ‘to 
gush, spring, bubble’, Gk. oxaTajjdCsw (in 
Hesychius), ‘to leap, jump’. For sense develop- 
ment cp. result, fr. F. rdsulter, fr. L. resultdre , 
‘to spring back’. See Kluge- Mitzka, EWDS., p. 
638 s.v. Schatz. Cp. scatula, scaturient. 
scat, n., a blow, sound of explosion. — Of imita- 
tive origin. 

scathe, n., injury, damage {archaic or dial.) — 
ME. skat he, fr. ON. skadi, rel. to Dan. skade , 
Swed. skada , 0§. sceadu , OFris. skatha , OS. 
skatho, MDu. scade, Du. schade , OHG. scado, 
MHG. schade, G. Schade{n), Goth, skapis , 
‘injury, damage’. The only cognate outside 
Teut. is Gk. i-ox^D-r^, ‘unharmed, unscathed’. 
Cp. next word. 

Derivatives: scathe-ful, adj. ? scathe-less, adj. 
scathe, tr. v., to injure, damage {archaic or dial.) 
— ME. skat hen, fr. ON. skada , which is rel. to 

OE. sceadian , OS. skathon, OFris. skethia, MDu. 
scade n , Du. schaden, OHG. skadon, skaden, 
MHG., G. schaden, Goth, skapjan, ‘to injure, 
damage’, and to ON. skadi, ‘injury, damage’. 
See scathe, n. 

Derivatives: scath-ing , adj., scath-ing-ly , adv. 
scatoiogy, n., the study of fossilized excrement; 
obscene literature. — Compounded of Gk. 
excop, gen. ctxocto?, ‘dung’, and -Xoyla, fr. 
-X6 yo ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. The first 
element is rel. to oxtopia, ‘dross of metal, slag’; 
see scoria and cp. skatol. For the second ele- 
ment see -logy. 

Derivatives: scatolpg-ic, scatolog-ic-al, adjs. 
scatophagous, adj., dung-eating (said of certain 
insects). — See prec. word and -phagous. 
scatter, tr. and intr. v. — ME. scateren , schateren. 
See shatter. 

Derivatives: scatter, n., scatter-ed , adj., scatter- 
ed-ly, adv., scatter-ed-ness , n., scatter-er, n., 
scatter-ing , n. and adj., scatter-ing-ly, adv., 
scatter-y, adj. 

scatula, n,, box used to dispense medicine 
( pharm .) — ML., lit. ‘box’, esp. ‘money box’, 
of Teut. origin. Cp. Goth, skatts , ‘piece of 
money, money', OE. sceatt, ‘property, money, 
tribute’, and see scat, ‘tax, tribute’, 
scaturient, adj., gushing forth. — L. scaturiens , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of scaturire , ‘to stream, 
gush forth’, fr. scatere , ‘to gush, spring’. See 
scat, ‘tax, tribute’, and -ent and cp. prec. word, 
scauper, n., a kind, of engraving tool. — A var. 
of scalper. 

scaur, n., reef, cliff. — A var. of scar, 
scavage, n., a toll formerly levied on foreign 
merchants on goods offered for sale {Old Engl, 
law) — ME. skawage , fr. AF. scawage , fr. dial. 

OF. escauwage, ‘inspection’, fr. escauwer, ‘to 
inspect’, which is of Teut. origin; cp. OHG. 
scouwon , OE. sceawian, ‘to look at’, and see 
show and -age. Cp. scavenger. 

Derivatives: scavage, tr. and intr. v., scavag-er, 
n., scavag-ery, n. 

scavenge, tr. v., to clean (streets, alleys, etc.) 
from filth ; intr. v., to act as a street cleans. — 
Back formation fr. scavenger. 

Derivative: scavenge, n. 

scavenger, n., one who deans the streets. — Form- 
ed with intrusive n fr. ME. scavager, hence 
etymologically identical with scavager (see scav- 
age and agential suff. -er). Originally the scav- 
enger was an officer who had to supervise 
street cleaning. For the intrusive n cp. messen- 
ger, passenger, porringer. 

Derivatives: scavenger, intr. v., scavenger-y , n. 
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scavenger’s daughter, an instrument of torture. — 
Corrupted fr. Skevington s daughter ; so called 
from its inventor Leonard Skevington , a lieu- 
tenant of the Tower under Henry VIII. 
scazon, n., 1) a choliambic verse; 2) an iambic 
verse ending with a spondee {prosody). — L., fr. 
Gk. ox d£o>v, prop, ‘limping (verse)’, pres. part, 
of oxdCeiv (for *sqrjg y ein), ‘to limp’, which is 
cogn. with OI. khdhjati , ‘limps’, ON. hinka, ‘to 
limp’, OHG. hinkan , MHG., G. hinken , ‘to 
limp’. Cp. shank. 

scelerat, n., a villain {archaic). — F. scelerat , fr. 
L. sceleratus. , pp. of scelerdre , ‘to pollute, defile, 
desecrate’, fr. scelus, gen. sceleris, ‘evil deed, 
crime, sin’, fr. I.-E. base *{s)qel ‘to bend, 
curve; crooked, bent, curved, perverted’. See. 
colon, ‘punctuation mark’, and cp. words there 
referred to. 

scenario, n., outline of the plot of a play. — It., 
fr. Late L. see nan us, ‘of stage scenes’, fr. L. 
scaena , scena. See scene. 

Derivative: scenar-ist , n. 
scene, n. — MF. scene (F. scene), fr. L. scaena , 
scena, ‘stage, scene’, fr. Gk. axTjvY), ‘tent, booth, 
stage’, which is rel. to mad, ‘shade’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ska(i), *sk & i~, *ski-, ‘to shine, flicker, 
glimmer’, whence also OI. chdya, ‘brilliance, 
luster; shadow’, Toch. B. skiyo. Alb. he, ‘shad- 
ow’, Goth, skeinan , OE. scinan, ‘to shine’. See 
shine and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
proscenium, mise-en-scene. 
scenery, n. — Fr. earlier scenary , fr. L. scendrius, 
‘pertaining to the stage’, fr. scaena , scena. See 
scene and -ery and cp. scenario, 
scenic, adj. — F. scenique, fr. L. scaenuus, sceni- 
cus , fr. Gk. oxt)vix 6<;, fr. majvV). See scene and 
-ic. 

Derivatives: scenic-al , adj., scenic -al-ly, adv. 
scenograph, n., a perspective picture. — Back 
formation fr. scenography. 

Derivative: scenograph-er, n. 
scenographic, adj., 'pertaining to scenography. — 
F. scenographique, fr. Gk. arxTjvoYpocqxxoj;, ‘per- 
taining to scene-painting’, fr. axy)voypa<pta. 
See next word and adj. stiff, -ic. 

Derivative: scenographic-al-ly, adv. 
scenography, n., painting in perspective. — F. 
scenographie, fr. L. scaenographia, fr. Gk. 
mojvoypaqHa, ‘scene-painting’, which is com- 
pounded of oxT] v/j , ‘stage, scene’, and -ypaepta, 
fr. yp<4<psiv, ‘to write’. See scene and -graphy. 
scent, tr. and intr. v. — ME. senten, fr. OF. (= 

F. ) sentir, ‘to feel, to smell’, fr. L. sent ire, ‘to 
feel’. See sen se. The c in the present English 
spelling shows thfe influence of the spelling of 
the word science. For a similar insertion of the 
letter c cp. scythe . 

Derivatives : scent , n., scent-ed, adj., scent-er , n., 
scent-ful , adj., scent dess, adj. 
scepter, sceptre, n. — ME. sceptre , septre, fr. OF. 
(— F.) sceptre , fr. L. sceptrum , fr. Gk. oxYjrr- 
Tpov, ‘a royal staff, scepter’, fr. <TX7]7rTetv, ‘to 
prop, support’, oxtjtctsct&ou, ‘to lean upon’, 
which is cogn. with OE. sceaft, See shaft, ‘stem, 
stock’, and cp. words there referred to. 
sceptic, adj. and n. — See skeptic, 
schanz, n., breastwork of stones. — S. Afr. Du., 
fr. Du. schans, rel. to G. Schanze, fr. It. scanso, 
‘warding off, defense’, which is rel. to scan - 
sare, ‘to go out of the way’, fr. VL. *ex- 
campsare, fr. 1st ex- and L. camp sare, ‘to 
turn around a place, to sail by’, which de- 
rives fr. Gk. xa{xi^at, aorist of xd[utTeLv, ‘to 
bend’. Gk. xdpiTrreiv is cogn. with L. campus , 
‘field’, orig. ‘a bending’. See camp and words 
there referred to and cp. sconce, ‘cover’, which 
is a doublet of schanz. 

schapska, n., Polish cavalry helmet. — Pol. 
czapka, rel. to Czech dapka, Russ, shapka, fr. 

G. Schappe, fr. F. chape, ‘cope, cover, cap’. 
See cape, ‘cloak’, chape. 

schateben, n., a marriage broker. — Yiddish, fr. 
ModHeb. shaddekhdn , fr. Mishnaic He b. shid- 
dekh, ‘he negotiated or arranged a marriage’, 
lit. ‘he quieted, appeased, pacified’, rel. to Aram. 
sh*dakh, ‘he was appeased, quiet’, shaddekh , ‘he 
appeased, quieted’. 

Schechinah, n. — See Shekinah. 



Schedius, n., a genus of very small flies {entomol.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. ox^tog, ‘off-hand, at ran- 
dom, hasty’, fr. cryeSov, ‘near, hard by’, prop, 
‘that which one has at hand’, formed from the 
stem of 2x sw > ‘to have’ (fut. and <r/jf)n(o), 
and the adverbial suff. -Sov. See scheme. 

schedule, n. — L. schedula, ‘a small leaf of paper’, 
dimin. of scheda, scida, ‘a strip of papyrus bark, 
a leaf of paper’, fr. Gk. cx^o ‘splinter of 
wood’, from the stem of tryjXjziv, ‘to cleave, 
split’. See shed, v., and cp. schism. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ule. Fr. ML. cedula, a simplified 
form of L. schedula, derive It. cedola , Sp. cedula , 
F. ctdule, ‘schedule’. Cp. cedula. 

Derivatives: schedule, tr. v., scheduler, adj., 
schedul-ize, tr. and intr. v. 

.scheelite, n., calcium tungstate CaW0 4 {mineral.) 

— Named after its discoverer, the Swedish 
chemist Karl Wilhelm Scheele (1742-86). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

schefferite, n., a brown manganese pyroxene 
{mineral.) — Named after . its discoverer the 
Swedish chemist H. T. Scheffer (1710-59). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
schema, n., scheme. — See scheme, 
schematic, adj. — ModL. schematics, fr. L. 
schema, gen. schemalis. See scheme and -ic. 
Derivative: schematic-aldy, adv. 
schematism, n. — ModL. schematisms, fr. Gk. 
aXr][L(XTia[i6q, ‘configuration; bearing, atti- 
tude’, fr. oxTipaTt^Etv, ‘to form, shape, fash- 
ion’, fr. orxTjpx, gen. See next word, 

scheme, n. — L- schema, ‘shape, figure, form, 
figure of speech’, fr. Gk.ox*)^* 8 en - ox7)p.aT0<; } 
‘form, shape, figure, the nature of a thing’, 
formed fr. <yyr\~, stem of £x e ' v > have, hold, 
possess’ (aorist iayov, fut. and oyjr^co ), 
fr. I.-E. base *segh~, ‘to hold, hold in one’s 
power, have’, whence also 01. sdhate, ‘he mas- 
ters’, sahah, ‘power, victory’, Avestic hazah, of 
s.m., Goth, sigis, OHQ. sigu, sigo, MHG. sic, 
sige, G. Sieg, MDu. seghe, Du. zege, OFris. si, 
ON. sigr, Swed. seger, Dan. seier , OE. sige, ‘vic- 
tory’. Cp. hectic and words there referred to. 
Cp. also ischo-, Schedius, school, ‘place of 
learning’, sketch, and the second element in 
cachexy, epoch, eunuch, pleonexia, Stylochus. 
Cp. also the first element in Sigismund. 
Derivatives: scheme, tr. and intr. v., schem-er , 
n., scheming, adj. and n., schem-ing-ly , adv., 
schemdst, n. 

scherzando, adv. and adj., in a playful manner 
{mus.) — -It., gerund of scherzare, ‘to play, 
sport’, fr. scherzo, ‘jest, sport’. See next word, 
scherzo, n., a playful movement in a sonata or 
symphony {mus.) — It., fr. G. Scherz, ‘jest, 
sport’, fr. Late MHG. scherz, of s.m., which is 
rel. to MHG. scherzen, ‘to jump with joy; to 
jest’ (whence G. scherzen, ‘to jest’), and to 
MHG. scharz, schurz , ‘jump’, ON. skart, ‘boast- 
ful attitude’, fr. a -^-enlargement of I.-E. base 
*{s)qer-, ‘to leap, jump, bound’, whence Gk. 
crxalpsLv, ‘to leap, skip, bound’. See Scarus and 
cp. cardinal, adj. Cp. also scorn. 

Scheuchzeria, n., a genus of plants (hot.) — 
ModL., named after the Swiss botanists Johann 
Scheuchzer (died in 1738) and his brother Johann 
Jakob Scheuchzer (1672-1733). For the ending 
see 1st suff -ia. 

Scheuchzeriaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) 
— ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

scheuchzeriaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Schiedam, n., Holland gin. — Prop, gin made at 
Schiedam, a town in Holland, 
schiller, n., a bronzelike luster. — G., fr. schillern, 
‘to change colors’, fr. MHG. schillen, a collat- 
eral form of schilhen (G. schielen), ‘to blink, 
wink, squint’, which is rel. to OHG. scelah, 
MHG. schel, G. scheel, ‘squint-eyed’, fr. I.-E. 
base *sqel-, ‘crooked, curved’, whence also Gk. 
<7xaXY]v&;, ‘limping, halting, uneven’. See 
scalene and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: schiller dze, tr. v., schillerdz-ation, 
n. 

schindylesis, n., a form of articulation in which 
one bone is received into a fissure of .another 



{anat.) — Medical L., fr. 'Gk. <rxtv8iiX7]<Ti<;, ‘a 
cleaving into small pieces’, fr. *<rxiv86Xstv, ‘to 
cleave’, fr. oyt^ew, ‘to .split, cleave’, which is 
cogn. with L. scindere , ‘to cleave’. See schism 
and cp. words there referred to. 
schindyletic, adj. — See prec. word and -ic. 
schipperke, n., a kind of small dog bred in 
Holland. — Du., dimin. of schipper , prop, 
‘little skipper’ (see skipper); so called because 
used as a watchdog on barges, 
schism, n. — Late ME. scisme, fr. MF. scisme 
(F. schisme ), fr. OF. cisme, scisme, fr. Late L. 
schisma , fr. Gk. oxiojia, ‘a split, rent, cleft’, 
from the stem of ox^ etv > ‘to split, rend, 
cleave’. See shed, v., and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. schedule, 
schismatic, adj. — ME. scismatike, fr. MF. scis- 
matique (F. schismatique ), fr. Late L. schisma- 
tics, fr. Gk. oxttfp-aftx'k, fr- oyiajza, gen. 
<Txta(xaTo<;. See prec. word and -ic. 

Derivatives: schismatic, n., schismatic-al, adj., 
schismatic-aldy , adv. 

schematism, n. — See prec. word and -ism. 
schematize, intr. v. — F. schismatiser, fr. Late L. 
schisma . See schism and suff. -ize. 
schet, n., a crystalline rock with a foliated struc- 
ture. — F. schiste, lit. ‘that which easily splits’, 
fr. L. schists, fr. Gk. <xx tCTT( ^ (scil. XU>o<;), ‘a 
fissile stone’, verbal adj. of ox^etv, ‘to split’. 
See schism and -ist. 

schetose, adj., pertaining to schist; resembling 
schist. — See prec. word and adj. suff. -ose. 
schistous, adj., schistose. — See prec. word and 
-ous. 

schiz-, form of schizo- before a vowel. 

Schizaea, n., a genus of plants,- the curly grass 
{bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Gk. <Tx^ etv > ‘to 
split’ (see schism); so called in allusion to the 
many-cleft fronds. 

Schlzaeaceae, n. pi., the curly grass family (bot.) 
— ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

schizaeaceous,adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Schizanthus, n., a genus of plants, the fringe- 
flower {bot.) — ModL., compounded of schiz- 
and Gk. ‘flower’. See anther, 

schizo-, before a vowel schiz-, combining form 
meaning ‘division’. — Gk. ox^o-, oxi£-, fr- 
ox^etv, ‘to split’. See schism, 
schizocarp, n., fruit that splits into several single- 
seeded carpels {bot.) — Compounded of schizo- 
and Gk. xap7C<$s, ‘fruit’. See carpel. 
Derivatives: schizocarpdc, adj., schizocarp-ous , 
adj. 

schizogenesis, n., reproduction by fission {bot.) — 
Compounded of schizo- and genesis, 
schizoid, adj., resembling schizophrenia {med.) — 
Compounded of schizo, abbreviation of schizo- 
phrenia, and Gk. -oel&/j<;, ‘like’, fr. el8o<;, 
‘form, shape’. See schizophrenia and -oid. 
schizomycete, n., one of the Schizomycetes, a 
bacterium. — See next word. 

Schizomycetes, n. pi., the bacteria (bot.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘fission-fungi’, coined by the Swiss 
botanist Karl Wilhelm von Naegeli (1817-91) 
fr. schizo- and Gk. puixr) te?, pi. of h^xtjs, ‘fun- 
gus’. See -mycetes. 

schizophrenia, n., a form of mental disorder, — 
Medical L., lit. ‘a splitting of the mind’, a word 
coined by the Swiss psychiatrist Eugen Bleuler 
(1857-1939) fr. schizo- and Gk. 9p7jv, gen. 
<pp£v6<;, ‘mind’. See schizo- and phrenic. For the 
ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

Derivative: schizophrendc, adj. 
schnapper, n., a sea fish of Australia and New 
Zealand. — Alteration of snapper after G. 
Schnapper. 

schnapps, n., a kind of Holland gin. — G. 
Schnaps , lit. ‘a mouthful, a gulp’, fr. schnappen , 
‘to snap’. Setf snap and cp. prec. word, 
schnauzer, n., a breed of terrier. — G. Schnauzer, 
lit. ‘snarler, growler’, fr. schnauzen, ‘to snarl, 
growl’, fr. Schnauze, ‘snout, muzzle’, which is 
rel. to ME. snute, snoute, ‘snout’. See snout and 
agential suff. -er. 

schnitzel, n., a veal cutlet. — G. Schnitzel, lit. ‘a 
slice’, fr. schnitzen , ‘to carve, cut’, freq. of schnei- 
den , ‘to cut’. See snead. 
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schnorrer, n., a Jewish beggar. — Yiddish, fr. 
schnorren , ‘to go begging’, prop, ‘to go begging 
while playing a musical instrument’, fr. schnur - 
ren , ‘to hum, whir’, fr. MHG. snurren, of s.m., 
which is rel. to Du. snorren , of s.m. ; of imita- 
tive origin. 

scholar, n. — ME. scoler , fr. OF. escoler, escolier 
(F. holier), fr. Late L. scholar is, ‘pertaining to a 
school’, fr. L. schola , ‘schdol’. See school, ‘place 
of learning’, and -ar. 

Derivatives: scholar-like , adj., scholar-ly , adj. 
and adv., scholarship , n. 
scholastic, adj. — L. scholasticus, ‘pertaining to a 
school’, fr. Gk. oyoXaaTt,x6c;, ‘having leisure; 
devoting one’s leisure to learning, learned’ (first 
used in this sense by Theophrastus), fr. ay oXr). 
See school, ‘place of learning’, and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: scholastic, n., scholastic-al , adj., 
scholastic-al-ly , adv., scholastic-ism , n., scholas - 
tic-ly , adv. 

scholiast, n., a writer of scholia. — ML. scholias- 
ta , fr. Gk. oyoXtaox^, fr. ayoXia^etv, ‘to 
write scholia’, fr. aydXiov. See next word and 
-ast. 

scholium, n., an explanatory note. — ML., fr. 
Gk. ay6Xtov, ‘note, comment, scholium’, fr. 
ay 0X7). See next word. 

school, n., a place of learning. — ME. scale , fr. 
OE. scol, fr. L. schola , fr. Gk. ay 0X73, ‘leisure, 
spare time; leisure devoted to learning; place of 
learning, school’, formed fr. ay?)-, the stem 
of gyew, ‘to have, hold, possess’ (whence aprist 
goyov, fut. and oyrjaco), fr. I.-E.. base 
*segh-, ‘to hold, hold in one’s power, to have’, 
whence also ay^pa, ‘form, shape’. See scheme 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the 
second element in realschule. 

Derivatives: school, tr. v., school-able, adj., 
school-ing, n., school- ing-ly, adv. 
school, n., a crowd of fish, shoal. — Fr. Du. 

school . See shoal, ‘a crowd’, 
schooner, n., a kind of sailing vessel. — Formed 
with agential suff. -er fr. dial. E. scoon , ‘to skim 
along’; the orig. spelling of the word was 
scooner. Scoon is a Scot, word and related to E. 
shunt (q.v.) — For the history of the word 
schooner see Walter W. Skeat, Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language, p. 540. 
Du, schoener, G. Schoner, are English loan 
words. 

schorl, n., black tourmaline. — G. Schorl, 01 
unknown origin. 

schorlomite, n., an iron calcium titanate and 
silicate (mineral.) — Compounded of schorl and 
Gk. ‘one and the same’ (see homo-); so 

called because it resembles schorl, 
schottische, n., 1) a round dance resembling 
polka; 2) music for this dance. — Fr. G. schot- 
tische(r) Tanz, ‘Scottish dance’. See Scot, Scot- 
tish. 

schuit, also schuyt, n., a Dutch vessel. — Du. 
schuit. See scout, ‘vessel’. 

schwa, also shwa, n., a half vowel (pronounced 
like e in agent ) ; indicated in Hebrew by the sign : 
— Heb. sh 6 wa, prob. borrowed fr. Syr. sh*way- 
ya, lit. ‘equal’, name of the accent mark:, which 
corresponds to the Heb. zdqeph. See ZDMG., 
1895 (vol. 49), p. 18, note 3. Syr. sh*wayyd de- 
rives fr. Aram.-Syr. shfwa, ‘he was like or equal’, 
which is rel. to Heb. shawa, ‘he was even, smooth 
or like’, Arab, sdwwa, ‘he made even or flat’. 
The name skyway yd was given to the accent 
mark : in allusion to its form. — In this dictio- 
nary schwa is transliterated by i . 

Schwalbea, n., a genus of plants, the chaff-seed 
(j hot .) — ModL. , named after the Dutch botanist 
Christian Georg Schwalbe, who wrote on bot- 
any in 1715. 

sci-, form of scio- before a vowel. 

Sciaenidae, n. pi., a family of fishes, comprising 
the kingfishes, drumfishes, etc. ( ichthyol .) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. sciaena, *a 
kind of fish’, prob. ‘the grayling’, fr. Gk. 
axiaiva, of s.m., fr. axis, ‘shade, shadow’. 
See skiap-aphy. For sense development cp. Cy- 
noscion, umber, ‘the grayling’, and umbrette. 
sciagram, sciagraph, sciagraphy, n.’s. — See 
skiagram, skiagraph, skiagraphy. 



sciamachy, n., fighting with shadows ; sham fight- 
ing. — Gk. oxtapayia, ‘fighting in the shade; 
fighting with shadows; a sham fight’, fr. axia, 
‘shade, shadow’, and fxay7j, ‘battle’. See skia- 
graphy and -machia. 
sciametry, n. — See skiametry. 

Sciara, n., a genus of fungus gnats ( zool ) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. axiapbq, ‘dark-colored’, fr. 
axia, ‘shade’. See skiagraphy, 
sciascope, sciascopy, n.’s — See skiascope, skia- 
scopy. 

sciatic, adj., pertaining to the hip or hipjoint. — 
MF. (= F.) sciatique, fr. ML. sciaticus, fr. L. 
ischiadicus , fr. Gk. Iayta8tx6c, fr. tayidc?, gen. 
-aSoc, ‘lumbago’, fr. toytov, ‘the hipjoint’. See 
ischium. 

sciatica, n., neuralgia of the sciatic nerve (med.) 
— .Medical L., fem. of sciaticus (see prec. word), 
used as a noun. 

science, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) science, fr. L. 
scientia , ‘knowledge, science’, fr. scierts, gen. 
scientis, pres. part, of scire, ‘to know’, which 
prob. meant orig. ‘to separate one thing from 
another, to distinguish’, and is rel. to scindere, 
‘to cut, split, cleave’, and cogn. with Gk. 
oyfi^eiv, ‘to split, rend, cleave’, Goth, skaidan, 
OE. sceadan, ‘to divide, separate’. See shed, v., 
and cp. adscititious, conscience, conscient, con- 
scientious, conscious, nescient, nice, omniscience, 
omniscient, plebiscite, prescience, prescient, 
scienter, scientific, sciolism, 
scienter, adv., knowingly ; n., knowledge (law). — 
L., ‘knowingly’, formed fr. sciens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of scire, ‘to know’, with the adverbial 
suff. -ter. See prec. word, 
sciential, adj., pertaining to knowledge. — L. 
scientialis, fr. scientia. See science and adj. suff. 
-al. 

scientific, adj. — Late L. scientific us, ‘pertaining 
to science’ (prop, loan translation of Gk. fort- 
ct7)(jlovix6<;, ‘pertaining to knowledge’, fr. £tu.- 
cttt;^7), ‘knowledge’), fr. L. scientia. See science 
and -fic. 

Derivatives: scientific-al, adj., scientif-ic-al-ly , 
adv., scientific-al-ness, n. 

scientism, n., methods of science. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. scientia, ‘knowledge, science’, and 
-ism, a suff. of Greek origin. See science, 
scientist, n. — A hybrid coined by the English 
philosopher William Whewell (1794-1866) from 
L. scientia (see science) and Gk. suff. -la-nfc. 
(see -ist). 

Derivatives: scientist-ic, adj., scientist-ic-al-ly , 
adv. 

scilicet, adv., that is to say, to wit, namely. — L., 
abbreviation of scire licet, ‘it is permitted to 
know’, hence ‘it is evident’. See science and li- 
cense and cp. videlicet and illicit. 

Scilla, n., a genus of plants, the squill. — L., ‘the 
squill’, fr. Gk. axiXXx. See squill, 
scimitar, n., a curved Oriental sword. — It. sci- 
mitar r a (whence also F. cimeterre ), fr. Pers. 
shimshir, ‘scimitar, saber’. 

Scincidae, n. pi., a family of reptiles, the skinks 
(zool.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. 
sc incus, ‘a kind of lizard’. See skink, n. 
scincoid, adj., pertaining to the skinks. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. L. seine us (see prec. word) and 
'Gk. ‘like’, fr. elScx;, ‘form, shape’. See 

-oid. 

scintilla, n., a spark (only used in a figurative 
sense); particle, trace. — L., ‘spark, a bright 
point’, prob. fr. * skint-, fr, I.-E. base *ski-, ‘to 
shine’, whence also Goth, skeinan, OE. scinan, 
‘to shine’. See shine and cp. stencil, tinsel, 
scintillant, adj., sparkling. — L. scintilldns, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of scintillare. See next word 
and -ant. 

Derivative: scintillant-ly, adv. 
scintillate, intr. and tr. v., to sparkle. — L. scin- 
tilla t-(um), pp. stem of scintillare, ‘to emit 
sparks, sparkle’, fr. scintilla. See scintilla and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: scintillat-ing , adj., scintillat-ing-ly, 
adv. 

scintillation, n., a sparkling. — L. scintillatio, gen. 
-onis, ‘a sparkling’, fr. scintilldt-(um), pp. stem 
of scintillare. See prec. word and -ion. 



scio-, before a vowel sci-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘shadow’, as in sciomancy. — Gk. oxio-, 
axL-, fr. ext a, ‘shade, shadow’. See skia- 
graphy. 

sciolism, n., a show of knowledge. — Coined fr. 
L. sciolus , ‘a smatterer’, and suff. -ism. L. sciolus 
is a dimin. of sciux, ‘knowing’, fr. scire , ‘to know’. 
See science and dimin. suff. -ole. 
sciolist, n., a pretender to knowledge. — Coined 
fr. L. sciolus and suff. -ist. See prec. word. 
Derivative: sciolist-ic, adj. 
sciomachy, n. — See sciamachy and scio-. 
sciomancy, n., divination by means of consulting 
the shades of the dead. — ModL. sciomantia, 
compounded of Gk. axta, ‘shade, shadow’, 
and fiavTsia, ‘oracle, divination’. See scio- and 
-mancy. 

scion, n. — ME., fr. OF. cion, sion (F. scion), 
formed with dimin. suff. -on fr. Frankish *kith, 
‘scion’, which is rel. to OHG. kidi, ‘scion’, fr. 
Teut. base *ki-, ‘to burst forth’, whence also 
OHG. chimo, MHG. kime, G. Keim, ‘seed, 
germ’, OE. cinan, OS., OHG. kinan, Goth. 
keinan , ‘to burst’, Goth, us-kijans (pp.), ‘come 
forth’ (said of seeds). 

scioptic, adj., pertaining to sight. — Compound- 
ed of scio- and Gk. iwtixo?, ‘pertaining to 
sight’. See optic. 

scioptric, adj. — The same as scioptic. The form 
scioptric was formed on analogy of dioptric, 
scire facias, n., a judicial writ. — L., ‘make (him) 
know’. For the first word see science. Facias is 
the 2nd person of the subj. pres, of facere, ‘to 
make, do’. See fact. 

Scirophoria, n. pi., an Athenian festival cele- 
brated on the 12th of the month Scirophorion 
(Greek antiquities). — Gk. xa Zxipocpopia, 
compounded of axipov, ‘the parasol (worn by 
the priestesses of Athena, the priest of Poseidon 
and the priest of Helios during the festive proces- 
sion)’, and stem of <pepeiv, ‘to bear, carry’. The 
first element is a derivative of exta, ‘shade, 
shadow’; see skiagraphy. For the second ele- 
ment see bear, ‘to carry’. 

Scirophorion, n., name of the 12th month of the 
Attic Greek calendar (corresponding to the sec- 
ond half of June and the first half of July). — 
Gk. Sxipocpopiwv, fr. 2xipocp6pt«. See prec. 
word. 

Scirpus, n., a genus of plants, the bulrush (bot.) 
— L. scirpus, ‘rush’, of uncertain origin. Cp. 
sarpler, scarf, ‘a band’, scrip, ‘a small bag’, 
scirrho-, before a vowel scirrh-, combining form 
meaning scirrhus. — See scirrhus. 
scirrhoid, adj., resembling a scirrhus. — Com- 
pounded of scirrh- and Gk. -oei&fc, ‘like’, fr. 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

scirrhous, adj., I) pertaining to a scirrhus; 2) re- 
sembling a scirrhus. — See next word and -ous. 
scirrhus, n., a hardened organ, esp. a hardened 
gland (med.) — Medical L., fr. L. scirros, ‘a 
hard swelling, a tumor’, fr. GJc- axippo?, of 
s .rrt., fr. the adj. oxipp6s, also oxip6<;, ‘hard’, 
which is of unknown origin. 

Scirtopoda, n. pi., an order of rotifers (zool.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. oxipxav, ‘to 
spring, leap, bound’, and ttooc, gen. TtoB6q, 
‘foot’. Gk. oxipxav is freq. of oxaipeiv, ‘to leap, 
skip, bound’, which is rel. to ax apo?, ‘the par- 
rot fish’, lit. ‘the leaping fish’. See Scarus. For 
the second element see -poda. 
scissel, n., clippings of metal. — F. cisaiUes, ‘cut- 
tings, clippings (of metal)’, fr. VL. *cisalia(= L. 
caesdlia ), fr. caesus , pp. of caedere, ‘to cut’. See 
scissors. 

scissile, adj., that can be cut or split. — F., fr. L. 
scissilis, ‘easily split or cleft’, fr. scissus, pp. of 
scindere, ‘to cut, split, cleave’, which is cogn. 
with OI. chindtti, ‘splits, cuts off’, Gk. oy^eiv, 
‘to split, rend, cleave’, Goth, skaidan , OE. scea- 
dan, ‘to separate’. See shed, v., and cp. scission, 
exscind, prescind. For the ending see suff. -ile. 
scission, n., the act of cutting or splitting. — F., 
fr. Late L. scissionem, acc. of scissid, ‘a cleaving, 
dividing’, fr. L. scissus , pp. of scindere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

scissors, n. pi. — ME. cysoures , sisours, fr. OF. 
cisoires, ‘shears’, fr. Late L. cisoria , fr. L. caesus 
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(in compounds -cisus), pp. of caedere (in com- 
pounds - cldere ), ‘to cut’; see caesura and cp. 
scissei. The spelling scissors is due to a confu- 
sion of this word with Late L. scissor , ‘one who 
cleaves, a carver’, fr. L. scissus, pp. of s cinder e, 
‘to cut, split, cleave’ (see scissile). 

Derivatives: scissor , tr. v., scissor-er, n., scissor- 
ing, n. 

scissure, n., a cleft, fissure. — F., fr. L. scissura, 
fr. scissus , pp. of scindere, ‘to cut, split, cleave’. 
See scissile and -ure. 

Sciuridae, n. pi., the family of squirrels ( zool .) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. sciurus , 
‘squirrel’. See squirrel. 

sciurine, adj., pertaining to the family Sciuridae 
(the squirrels). — Formed with adj. suff. -ine fr. 
L. sciurus , ‘squirrel’. See squirrel. 

Derivative: sciurine , n., a squirrel, 
sciuroid, adj., squirrel-like. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. sciurus, ‘squirrel’, and Gk. -oetSVjg, ‘like’, fr. 
et&o?, ‘form, shape’. See squirrel and -oid, 
sclaff, tr. v. and n., a term of golf. — Scot., of 
imitative origin. 

scler-, form of sclero- before a vowel, 
sclera, n., name of the external membrane cov- 
ering the white of the eyeball ( anat .) — Medical 
L., fr. Gk. axXrjpa ‘the hard (mem- 

brane)’, fern, of oxXiqpo?, ‘hard’. See sclero- and 
cp. sclerotic. 

Scleranthus, n., a genus of plants, the knawel 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. oxX7]p6?, 
‘hard’, and &v&o?, ‘flower’ (see sclero- and an- 
ther); so called in allusion to the hardened 
calyx tube. 

sclerenchyma, n. (bot. and zool.) — Compounded 
of Gk. oxXv)p6?, ‘hard’, and gyxufAa, ‘infusion’. 
See enchymatous. 

Scleria, n., a genus of plants, the nut rush (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. oxXijpia, ‘hardness’, fr. 
oxXv]p6?, ‘hard’ (see sclero-); so called in allu- 
sion to the indurated fruit, 
scleriasis, n., a morbid hardening (med.) — Med- 
ical L., formed fr. Gk. oxX7]p6?, ‘hard’, on anal- 
ogy of elephantiasis , psor-iasis. See sclero- and 
-iasis. 

scleritis, n., inflammation of the sclera (med.) — 
Medical L., formed fr, sclera with suff. -itis. 
sclero-, before a vowel scler-, combining form 
meaning ‘hard’. — Gk. oxXiqpo-, oxXvjp-, fr. 
oxXvjpo?, ‘hard’, rel. to ox£XXeiv, ‘to dry up, 
parch’, and cogn. with ME. shalowe, ‘faint, 
feeble’. See shallow. 

scleroderma, n., hardening of the skin (med.) — 
Medical L., compounded of sclero- and Gk. 
$6p{jt.a, ‘skin’. Cp. Gk. axX7)p68Ep|j.o?, ‘with 
hard skin’, and see -derm, 
sclerodermatous, adj., having a hard skin. — 
Compounded of sclero- and Gk. &£p|ia, gen. 
S^ppiaTo?, ‘skin’. See prec. word and -ous. 
sclerodermic, adj., sclerodermatous. — See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic. 

scleroid, adj., hard. — Gk. oxX^posiSr]?, ‘of hard 
nature’, fr. oxX7jp6?, ‘hard’, and -oeiSt]?, ‘like’, 
fr. eZSo?, ‘form, shape’. See sclero- and -oid. 
scleroma, n., induration of the tissues (med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. axX7)pcojj.a, ‘induration’, fr. 
(txXyjpouv, ‘to harden’, fr. oxXvjp6?, ‘hard’. See 
sclero- and -oma. 

sclerometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
hardness of materials. — Compounded of scle- 
ro- and Gk. {jirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’. 

sclerosis, n., morbid hardening of the tissues 
(med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. axX7)pcoai?, ‘a 
hardening’, . fr. oxXvjpouv, ‘to harden’, fr. 
oxXTr}p6?, ‘hard’. See sclero- and -osis. 
sclerotic, adj., 1) pertaining to, or characterized 
by, sclerosis; 2) pertaining to the sclera. — Med- 
ical L. sclero ticus, ‘hard’, fr. Gk. oxXiqpouv, ‘to 
harden’, fr. oxX7]p6?, ‘hard’. See sclero- and 
-otic. 

sclerotic, n., the sclera. — Medical L. sclerotica , 
fem. of scleroticus (see prec. word) used as a 
noun. 

sclerotitis, n., inflammation of the sclerotic coat 
of the eye (med.) — Medical L. See prec. word 
and -ids. 

sclerotium, n., a' compact mass of mycelium 



found in certain fungi (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
oxXiQpo?, ‘hard’. See sclero-. 
sclerous, adj., hard. — Gk. oxXvjpo?, ‘hard’. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -o?, see -ous. 
scobs, n., filings, scrapings, sawdust. — L., col- 
lateral form of scobis, which stands in grada- 
tionafrelationship to L. scabere , ‘to scrape’, sca- 
bies, ‘roughness, scurf’. See scabies, 
scoff, n. — ME. skof ; prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. 
ON. skaup , skop , ‘scoff, jest, taunt’, MDan. 
skof \ skuf, of s.m., Dan. skuffe , ‘to mock, de- 
ceive’. These words meant orig. ‘a push, a 
shove’, resp. ‘to push, shove’, and are related to 
shove. 

scoff, intr. v. — ME. scoff en, fr. scof. See scoff, n. 
Derivatives: scoff-er , n., scoff- ing, adj. and n., 
scoff-ing-ly , adv. 

scold, n., one who scolds; esp. a scolding woman. 

— ME. scald , scold, prob. fr. ON. skald, ‘poet; 
satirist, lampooner’. See skald. 

scold, intr. v., to rail; tr. v., to rate. — ME. seal - 
den , scolden , fr. scald, scold. See scold, n. 
Derivatives: scold-er, n., scold-ing , adj. and n., 
scold-ing-ly , adv. 

scolecite, n., a calcium aluminum silicate (min- 
eral.) — G. Skolezit , formed fr. Gk. oxtoXv£, 
gen. axt&Xiijxo?, ‘worm’, with suff. -it. See next 
word. The ending -it goes back to Gk. -irq?; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

scolex, n., the embryo stage of a tape worm (zool.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. aK&krfc, ‘worm’, which is 
rel. to axtoXuirTeaS-oci, ‘to twist and turn’, 
0x0X16?, ‘crooked, bent’, ox£Xo?, ‘leg’, axa- 
Xyjv 6 ?, ‘limping, halting, uneven’. See scalene 
and cp. scowl. 

scolio-, combining form denoting curvature in 
general and scoliosis in particular. — Gk. oxo- 
Xio-, fr. 0x0X16?, ‘crooked, bent’. See prec. 
word. 

scolion, n., a kind of song sung to the lyre (Greek 
antiq.) — Gk. ox6Xtov, also spelled, less cor- 
rectly, oxo Xt6v (shortened fr. oxoXt&v piXo?), 
lit. ‘song which went round crookedly at ban- 
quets’, neut. of oxoXio?, ‘crooked’. See scolex. 
scoliosis, n., a lateral curvature of the spine (med.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. oxoXtaot?, ‘crooked- 
ness, obliquity’, fr. 0x0X16?. See scolio- and 
-osis. 

scoliotic, adj., pertaining to, or afflicted with, 
scoliosis (med.) — See prec. word and -otic, 
scollop, n. and v. — A var. of scallop, 
scolopaceous, adj., resembling a woodcock or a 
snipe. — See next word and -ous. 

Scolopax, n., a genus of birds, the woodcock 
(ornithol.) — LateL., fr. Gk. oxoX6toxI;, ‘wood- 
cock, snipe’, which derives from 0x6X0^, 
‘pointed stake’ ; so called in allusion to its long 
pointed beak. See shelf, ‘horizontal slab’. 
Scolopendra, n., a genus of chilopods (zool.) — 
L. scolopendra, ‘a kind of multipede’, fr. Gk. 
oxoX67TEv8pa, of s.m., which is uncertain origin. 
Scolopendrid, n., one of the family Scolopendri- 
dae. — See next word. 

Scolopendridae, n. pi., a family of chilopods 
(zool.) — ModL., formed fr. Scolopendra with 
suff. -idae. 

Scolymus, n., a genus of plants of the chicory 
family (bot.) — L. scolymos , ‘a kind of thistle, 
cardoon’, fr. Gk. ox6Xu(xo?, of s.m., which is 
of uncertain origin. 

Scomber, n., a genus of fishes including the 
mackerel (ichthyol.) — L. scomber , ‘mackerel’, 
fr. Gk. ox6[i.^po?, of s.m., which is of uncertain 
origin. 

scombroid, adj., resembling the mackerel. — 
Compounded of Gk. ox6{i{3po?, ‘mackerel’, 
and -oet&r)?, ‘like’, fr. el8o?, ‘form, shape’. See 
prec. word and -oid. 
scon, n. — See scone. 

sconce, n., a metal bracket for holding candles. 

— ME. The original meaning was ‘a screened 
lantern’. ME. sconce is aphetic for OF. esconse , 
‘hiding place, lantern’, derived — with change 
of suff. — fr. VL. absconsa, fem. of absconsus , 
which corresponds to L. absconditus , pp. of ab- 
sconder e, ‘to hide’. See abscond and cp. recon- 
dite. 

sconce, n., cover, fort. — Du. schans , ‘bulwark’. 



See schanz, which is a doublet of sconce, and cp. 
ensconce. 

Derivative: sconce, tr. v. 
sconcheon, n. — See scuncheon. 
scone, scon, n., a thin flat cake. — Prob. short- 
ened fr. MDu. schoonbrot , ‘fine bread’. See 
sheen, ‘beautiful’. 

scoop, n. — According to the difference in mean- 
ing, partly fr. MLG. schope, ‘ladle’ (cp. MDu. 
schope , schoepe , Du. schoep), partly fr. MDu. 
schoppe (whence Du. schop ), ‘shovel’, which is 
rel. to OS. skufla, OE. sceofl, of s.m. See shove, 
shovel and cp. scupper, ‘a cut through a ship’s 
side’. Cp. also chopin. 

Derivatives: scoop, tr. v., scoop-er, n., scoop-ing, 
verbal n. 

scoot, intr. v., to go quickly. — Prob. of Scand. 
origin. Cp- Swed. skjuta , ‘to shoot’, and see 

shoot. 

Derivatives: scoot , n., scoot-er , n. 
scop, n., a bard, minstrel. — OE. scop , sceop, 
prob. related to scoff. For sense development cp. 
scold. 

scopa, n., tuft of hairs on the legs of a bee used 
for carrying pollen; pollen brush. — L., ‘a 
broom’, in gradational relationship to scapus, 
‘shaft’. See shaft, ‘stem, stock’, and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also scopula. 

Derivative: scop-ate , adj. 
scope, n. — It. scopo, ‘mark, target, thing aimed 
at, aim, goal, object’, fr. Gk. 0x0716?, ‘mark to 
shoot at, watcher, examiner, spy, scout’, in gra- 
dational relationship to ox^teoS-ou, ‘to look 
about, look carefully at’. See species and cp. 
spy. Cp. also the second element in bishop, 
-scope, combining form used to denote an instru- 
ment for examining with the eye, as in hygro- 
scope, microscope. — ModL. - scopium , fr. Gk. 
-0x6 7ttov, fr. oxotteiv, ‘to look at, examine, sur- 
vey’, fr. oxo7 r6?, ‘watcher, examiner’. See prec. 
word. 

scopelism, n., the piling of stones in a field (an- 
thropol.) — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. 
ox6tceXo?, ‘high rock, peak’, which stands in 
gradational relationship to oxobrceiv, ‘to dig’, 
oxotTttivT), ‘spade, hoe’. See capon and cp. words 
there referred to. 

scopolamine,scopolamin,n.,analkaloidC 17 H M 0 <I N 
( chem .) — G. Scopolamin, compounded of 
ModL. Scopolia, a genus of plants (named after 
the Italian naturalist G. A. Scopoli (1723-88) 
and amine; so called because this alkaloid oc- 
curs especially in the rhizomes of the genus 
Scopolia. 

scopula, n., a brushlike tuft of hairs (zool.) — L. 
scopulae, ‘broom twig’, dimin. of scopa, ‘broom’. 
See scopa and -ule. 

Derivative: scopul-ate , adj. 

-scopy, combining form denoting the use of in- 
struments named by words ending in -scope. — 
Gk. -oxo7ria, fr. oxo7teiv, ‘to look at, examine, 
survey’, fr. 0x0716?, ‘watcher, examiner, spy, 
scout’. See scope and -y (representing Gk. -la) 
and cp. -scope, 

scorbute, n., scurvy (obsol.) — MF. (= F.) scor- 
but, fr. ML. scorbutus (whence also It. scorbuto , 
Sp. and Port, escorbuto), prob. through the 
medium of Du. scheurbuik or G. Scharbock. See 
scurvy, n. 

scorbutic, adj., pertaining to, or having, scurvy. 
— ML. scorbuticus (whence also F. scorbutique ), 
fr. scorbutus. See scorbute and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivative: scorbutic , n., scorbutic-al, adj., scor- 
butic-al-ly, adv., Scorbutic-ism, n. 
scorch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. scorchen , fr. OF. 
escorchier, escorcher (F. Scorcher), ‘to strip off 
the skin, to flay’, fr. VL. excorticare , ‘to flay’ 
(whence also It. scorticare ), fr. 1st ex- and L. 
cortex , gen. corticis , ‘cork’. ME. scorchen was 
influenced in sense by a confusion with ME. 
scorklen , ‘to scorch’, fr. ON. skorpna , ‘to dry up, 
shrivel’. 

Derivatives: scorch , n., scorch-ed, adj., scorch- 
er , n., scorch-ing, adj. and n., scorch-ing-ly, adv., 
scorch-ing-ness , n. 

scordato, n., out of tune (mus.) — It., short for 
discordato , pp. of discordare , ‘to make discor- 
dant’, fr. L. discordare. See discord, v. 
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score, n. — ME. scor, fr. ON. skor, ‘notch, tally; 
twenty’, lit. *a cut’; in gradational relationship 
to OE. sceran , ‘to cut’. See shear and cp. words 
there referred to. 

score, tr. and intr. v. — ME. scorert , ON. skora , 
fr. skor. See score, n. 

Derivatives: scor-ed , adj., scor-er , n., scor-ing, 
n. 

scoria, n., refuse, dross. — L., fr. Gk. axcopla, 
‘dross of metal, slag’, fr. oxcop, gen. cnc ax6?, 
‘dung’, which is cogn. with Hitt, shakar, gen. 
shaknash, ‘dirt’, ON. skarn, OE. scearn , ‘dung’, 
and prob. also with L. -cerda in mus-cerda , 
‘mouse dung’, su-cerda, ‘the dung of swine’ (in- 
fluenced in form by merda , ‘dung’). Cp. Escorial 
and the first element in scatology. 

^coriaceous, adj., of the nature of scoria. -r- See 
prec. word and -aceous. 
scorification, n. — See next word and -ation. 
scorify, tr. v., to reduce to dross. — See scoria 
and -fy. 

Derivative : scorifi-er, n. 

scorn, n. — ME. scarn , scorn , fr. OF. escarne y var. 
of escharney ‘derision, scorn’, which is of Teut. 
origin. Cp. OHG. skernon, ‘to mock, deride’, 
skern, ‘mockery’, MHG. sckerzen, ‘to jump 
with joy; to jest’ (see scherzo); influenced in 
form by OF. escorne (F. icorne), ‘affront, dis- 
grace’, back formation fr. escorner (F. e corner), 
‘to disgrace’, lit. ‘to break off one’s horns’, fr. 
Late L. excorndre (whence also It. scornare ), fr. 
1st ex - and L. cornu , ‘horn’ (see horn). 
Derivatives: scorn , v. (q.v.), scorn-ful , adj., 
scorn-ful-ly , adv., scorn-ful-ness, n., scorn-y, adj. 
scorn, tr. v. — ME. scarnen, scornen , fr. OF. es- 
carnir, var. of escharnir , ‘to deride, scorn’, fr. 
escarne, var. of escharne . See scorn, n. 
Derivatives: scorn-ed , adj., scorn-er , n. 
scorodite, n., a hydrous ferric arsenate (mineral.) 

— G. Skorodit, formed with suff. - it fr. Gk. 
ox6po8ov, ‘garlic’, which is cogn. with Alb. 
hurdz (for I.-E. *sq e rd-), ‘garlic* ; so called in al- 
lusion to its odor under the blowpipe. G. -it 
goes back to Gk. -itt ] q ; see subst. suff. -Ite. 

scorpaenid, n., a fish of the family Scorpaenidae. 

— See next word. 

Scorpaenidae, n. pi., a family of spiny -finned 
fishes ( ichthyol .) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae fr. L. scorpaena , a loan word fr. Gk. 
cx<$p7roava, *a kind of fish’, lit. ‘scorpion fish’, 
fr. oxop7tloc, ‘scorpion’. See scorpion and cp. 
sculpin. 

Scorpio, n., 1) a zodiacal constellation; 2) the 
eighth sign of the zodiac. — L. scorpio, ‘scor- 
pion’. See scorpion. 

scorpioid, adj., resembling a scorpion or its tail. 

— Gk. axopTtioeiSr)?, compounded of axopjrlo?, 
‘scorpion’, and -oet&r)?, ‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form, 
shape’. See scorpion and -oid. 

scorpion, n. — ME. scorpioun , fr. OF. (= F.) 
scorpion , fr. L. scorpidnem , acc. of scorpio, a col- 
lateral form of scorpius, fr. Gk. oxopTrlo?, which 
is prob. ult. connected with Heb. ‘ aqrabh , 
‘scorpion’. See Albert Schott, Indogermanisch- 
semitische Studien, p. 77. 
scortation, n., fornication. — Formed with suff. 
-ation fr. L. scortdrl , ‘to associate with harlots’, 
fr. scortum, ‘harlot’, prop, ‘skin’, fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)qer-, ‘to cut’. See cortex. 

Scorzonera, n., a genus of plants of the chicory 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. It. scorzonera, lit. 
‘viper’s plant’, fr. scorzone , ‘viper’, fr. L. cur- 
tionem, acc. of curt id, ‘viper’, which is prob. rel. 
to curvus, ‘curved, bent, crooked’; see curve. 
The initial s- in It. scorzonera , is prob. due to 
the influence of scorto, ‘short’, 
scot, n., contribution, tax. — ME., prob. fr. ON. 
skot, which is rel. to OE. sceot, ‘shot, reckoning, 
contribution’, fr. sceotan , ‘to shoot, contribute’, 
and to Du. schot , G. Schofi, ‘tax, contribution’. 
OF. escot (whence F. Scot), ‘share’, is a Teut. 
loan word. See shoot and shot, ‘share, contribu- 
tion’, which is a doublet of scot. 

Scot, n. — ME. Scottes (pi.), fr. OE. Scottas 
(pi.), fr. Late L. Scoti, Scotti, ‘the Irish’, fr. OIr. 
Scuits (sing. Scot), ‘the Irish’. Cp. Scotch, Scot- 
tice. 

scotch, tr. v., to cut, make an incision. — ME.‘ 



scocchen , fr. AF. escocker , fr. OF. (= F.) coche , 
‘a notch, nick, nock of an arrow’ (rel. to It. 
cocca, of s.m., OProveng. encocar , ‘to make an 
incision’), fr. VL. * cocca, fr. L. coccum, ‘grain 
of the kermes, excrescence of a plant’, fr. Gk. 
x 6 xxo ?, of s.m. See coccus and cp. the second 
element in hopscotch. 

Derivative: scotch , a cut, incision, line, 
scotch, n., a block. — Of unknown origin. 
Derivative: scotch , tr. v., to block. 

Scotch, adj. and n. — Contraction of Scottish, 
scoter, n., a sea duck of the genera Oidemia and 
Melanitta. —Prob. rel. to ON. skoti, ‘a shooter’, 
skjota, ‘to shoot out’ ; so called from its swift 
movements (cp. darter , a name denoting the 
snakebird). See shoot and cp. scout, the guille- 
mot. 

scotia, n., a concave molding at the base of a 
column. — L., fr. Gk. axoxta, ‘darkness; a 
sunken molding’ (so called from the shadow 
cast by its surface), fr. ctx 6 to?; ‘darkness’. See 
scoto-. 

Scotice, adv., in the Scottish language. — ML. 
Scotice, adv. of Scoticus, ‘Scottish’. For the L. 
adverbial suff. -ice cp. romance. 

Scotism, n., the scholastic philosophy of Duns 
Scotus. — Formed from the name of the Scot- 
tish philosopher Duns Scotus (died in 1 308) with 
suff. -ism. 

Scotist, n., an adherent of Scotism. — See prec. 
word and -ist. 

scoto-, combining form meaning ‘darkness’. — 
Gk. CTXOTO-, fr. 0 x 6 x 0 ?, ‘darkness’, which is 
cognate with Goth, skadus , OE. sceadu , ‘shade’. 
See shade and cp. scotia. 
scotodinia, n., dizziness accompanied by head- 
ache and dimness of sight (med.) — Medical L., 
compounded of Gk. ax 6 xo?, ‘darkness’ (see 
scoto-), and STvo?, ‘whirling, rotation, vertigo’. 
See dinus. 

scotograph, n., an instrument for writing in the 
dark or for the use of the blind. — Compounded 
of scoto- and Gk. -ypaipo?, fr. ypdctpeiv, ‘to 
write*. See -graph. 

scotoma, n., a blind or dark spot (med.) — Late 
L., fr. Gk. cxiTcotxa, ‘dimness of vision, dizzi- 
ness’, fr. < 7 x 6 x 0 ?, ‘darkness’. See scoto- and 
-oraa. 

Scots, adj. and n. — Fr. earlier Scottis, Northern 
ME. var. of Scottish. 

Scottice, adv., in the Scottish language. — A var. 
spelling of Scotice. 

Scotticism, n., a Scottish idiom or expression. — 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. Late L. Scoticus, 
Scotticus, ‘Scottish, Scotch’. See Scot, Scots. 
Scotticize, tr. and intr. v. — Formed with suff. 
-ize fr. Late L. Scoticus , Scotticus. See prec. 
word. 

Scottish, adj. and n. — ME. Scottisc , fr. Late OE. 
Scottisc , formed fr. OE. Scottas (pi.) ‘Scots’, 
with suff. -isc. See Scot and adj. suff. -ish and 
cp. Scots. 

scoundrel, n., a rascal. — Of uncertain origin. 
Perh. fr. AF Tescoundre, corresponding to OF. 
escondre , ‘to hide; to hide oneself’, fr. VL. *ex- 
condere , fr. L. ex (see 1st ex-) and condere , ‘to 
hide’. See abscond and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: scoundrel-ism, n., scoundrel-ly , adv. 
scour, tr. v., to pass over quickly; intr. v. to run 
quickly. — ME. scouren, prob. a blend of ON. 
(— Swed.) skura, ‘to rush’ (see shower), and OF. 
escorre , ‘to run out’, fr. L. excurrere (see ex- 
cursion). Cp. scurry. 

Derivative: scour, n., a rush, 
scour, tr. and intr. v., to clean by rubbing. — ME. 
scouren , fr. MDu. schuren, ‘to polish, clean’, fr. 
OF. escurer (F. ecurer), fr. L. excurare , ‘to take 
good care of’ (whence also Sp. and O Prove nc. 
escurar ), fr. 1 st ex- and curare, ‘to take care of’, 
fr. cur a, ‘care’. See cure, n. 

Derivatives: scour , n., a scouring, cleansing, 
scour-age , n., scour-ed, adj., scour-er , n., scour- 
ing, n. 

scourge, n. — ME. scorge, scourge, fr. AF. escor- 
ge, fr. OF. escorgier, ‘to whip’ (whence .OF. 
escorgiee , F. e scour gee, icourgde, ‘whip, 
scourge’), fr, VL. *ex -corrigidta, ‘whip’, fr. L. 
ex- (see 1 st ex-) and corrigia, ‘shoestring, strap’, 



which is cogn. with OIr. cuimreck, ‘fetter’. Both 
L. corrigia and OIr. cuimrech are compound 
words. For the first element of these words see 
com-. The second element derives fr. I.-E. base 
*reig-, *rig - , ‘to bind’, whence also W. rhwym, 
‘fetter’, perh. also MHG. ric , gen. riches, ‘band, 
fetter’, ricken, ‘to tie up’, 
scourge, tr. v. — ME. scorgen, scourgen , fr. scorge , 
scourge. See scourge, n. 

scouse, n., a sailor’s dish. — Short for lobscouse. 
scout, n., spy, watchman. — ME. scoute, fr. OF. 
escoute, ‘listener, scout, spy’, fr. escolter, escou - 
ter (F. ecouter), ‘to listen’, fr. VL. ascultare , the 
beginning of this word having been mistaken for 
the pref. ad-, a- (see ad-), and changed into ex-, 
e- (see 1st ex-), ult. fr. L. auscultdre , ‘to hear 
with attention, listen to’. See auscultation. 
Derivative: scout, intr. v. (q.v.) 
scout, intr. v., to act as a scout. — ME. scouten, 
fr. scoute, ‘scout’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: scout-er, n., scout-ing, n. and adj., 
scout- ing-ly, adv. 

scout, tr. v., to treat as absurd, to reject. — Of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. skuta , ‘a taunt’, 
scout, n., the guillemot, the puffin. — Prob. a var. 
of scoter. 

scout, n., a Dutch vessel. — MDu. schute (Du. 
schuit). Cp. schuit. 

scow, n., a large, flat-bottomed lighter. — Du. 
schouw, fr. MDu. scouwe, related to MDu. 
scolde, scoelde, scoude , of s.m., and to OS. 
scaldan , ‘to push a boat from the shore’, 
scowl, intr. v., to frown. — ME. scoulen , sculen, 
of Scand. origin; cp. Dan. skule , ‘to scowl’, 
which is prob. rel. to OE. sceolh , ‘wry, oblique’, 
sceoleagede, ‘squint-eyed’, OHG. scelah , ‘curv- 
ed’ (whence MHG. schelch, G. scheel , ‘squint- 
eyed’), fr. I.-E. base *sqel-, ‘crooked, curved, 
bent’. See scalene and cp. skulk. Cp. also 
schiller. 

Derivatives: scowl, n., scowl-er , n., scowl-ing, 
adj., scowl-ing-ly, adv. 

scrabble, intr. v., to scrawl. — Du. schrabbelen, 
‘to scratch’, freq. of schrabben , ‘to scrape’. See 
scrape and verbal suff. -le and cp, scramble. 
Derivatives: scrabble, n., scrabbl-er, n. 
scrag, n., 1) a lean person or animal; 2) anything 
thin. — Prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. Norw. 
skragg , ‘a lean person’, skraggen, ‘lean, scraggy’, 
Dan. skrog, ‘a carcass’, Icel. skroggsligr, ‘lean, 
scraggy’, and E. shrink. 

Derivatives: scragg-y, adj., scragg-i-ly, adv., 
scragg-i-ness, n. 

scramble, intr. and tr. v. — A nasalized form of 
scrabble. 

Derivatives: scramble, n., scrambl-er, n., 

scramhl-ing, adj., scrambl-ing-ly , adv., scrambl- 
y, adj. 

scran, n., broken victuals. — Of uncertain origin. 

Cp. ON. skran , ‘rubbish’, 
scrannel, n., thin, weak. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. 
Norw. skran , ‘lean, thin’. Cp. also scrawny, 
scrap, n., a small piece, fragment, of anything. — 
ON. skrap , ‘scrapings’, fr. skrapa, ‘to scrape’. 
See scrape. 

Derivatives : scrap, tr. v., scrapp-age, n., scrapp- 
y, adj., scrapp-i-ly , adv., scrapp-i-ness, n. 
scrap, n., a fight; intr. v., to fight (slang). — Fr. 
scrape. 

Derivative: scrapp-er, n. 
scrapable, adj. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -able. 

scrape, tr. and intr. v. — ME. scrapien, scrapen , 
fr. ON. skrapa, ‘to scratch out’; rel. to OE. 
scrapian, screpan, ‘to scrape’, Du. schrapen, 
schrabben, G. schrappen , of s.m., and cogn. with 
Lett, skrabt, ‘to scrape, scratch’, Lith. skrebeti , 
‘to rustle’, Russ, skrebu , skrest\ ‘to scrape’, 
skrobota, ‘scurvy’, lit. ‘scrape, scratch’. Cp. 
scrap, scrabble. Cp. also scurvy, n., sgraffito, 
scratch, tr. and intr. v. — A blend of obsol. E. 
scrat (fr. ME. scratte, ‘scratch’), and ME. crac- 
chen, ‘to scratch’, which are rel. to Swed. kratta , 
MDu. cratsen , Du. krassen, OHG. krazzon, 
MHG., G. kratzen , ‘to scratch’, ON. krota , ‘to 
engrave’, Norw. krota , ‘to cut out’. Alb. gefuah, 
kruah, ‘I scrape, grate’, gefuse, krus(e), ‘scraper’, 
are prob. cogn. with the above words. F. gratter. 
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OProvenQ. gratar , It. grattare , ‘to scrape’, are 
borrowed fr. Teutonic. See the verb cratch and 
cp. grate, ‘to scrape, rub’. 

Derivatives: scratch , n. and adj., scrdtch-er , n., 
scratck-y, adj., scratck-i-ly , adv., scratck-i-ness, 
n. 

scrawl, intr. and tr. v., to write carelessly; to 
scribble. — Of uncertain origin. Perh. a blend 
of scribble and crawl. 

Derivatives: scrawl, n., scrawl-er, n., scrawl-y , 
adj., scrawl-i-ness, n. 

scrawny, adj., thin. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. 
Norw. skran, ‘lean, thin’, and see scrannel. 
Derivative: scrawn-i-ness , n. 
scray, n., the common tern. — W. yscraen, ‘tern’, 
screak, intr. v., and n. — ON. skrxkja, rel. to OS. 
skrikan, ‘to screech’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qrei-. See 
scream and cp. screech. 

scream, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sere men, fr. ON. 
skrzema, ‘to terrify, scare’, rel. to Swed. scrana , 
‘to scream’, OS., OHG. scrian , MHG. schrien, 
G. schreien , ‘to cry’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qrei- y 
whence also ON. hreimr , ‘scream, cry’, hrina , ‘to 
squeak, squeal’, L. crimen, ‘complaint, crime’, 
orig. ‘cry of distress’ ; see crime and cp. screak, 
screech. Base *(s)qrei- is an enlargement of the 
imitative base *qer see raven. 

Derivatives: scream, n., scream-er , n., scream- 
ing, adj. and n., scream-ing-ly, adv,, scream-y , 
adj., scream-i-ness, n. 

scree, n., a pebble; a stone. — Back formation fr. 
scree(th)es (cp. the pronunciation of clothes ), fr. 
ON. skrida, ‘landslide’, fr. skrida, ‘to glide, 
slide’, which is rel. to OE. scrldan, ‘to move 
smoothly, move around, glide’, OS. skridan, 
Du. schrijden, OHG. scritan, MHG. schriten, G. 
schreiten, ‘to stride’, and prob. cogn. with Lith. 
skriesti, ‘to turn, twist’, skrytis , ‘felly of a 
wheel’, OPruss. scritayle , of s.m., Lett, skritulis , 
‘wheel’. 

screech, intr. and tr. v. — Fr. earlier scritch, 
which derives from the I.-E. imitative base 
*(s)qrei-. See scream and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also shriek, which is a doublet of 
screech . 

Derivatives: screech , n., screech-er , n., screech- 
ing, adj. and n., screech-ing-ly, adv., screech-y , 
adj., screeck-i-ly, adv., screech-i-ness, n. 
screed, n., orig. a strip torn off; whence 1) a long 
list; 2) a long tiresome discourse, spoken or 
written. — ME. screde, fr. OE. screade , ‘shred’; 
Scot, and North E. var. of shred (q.v.) 
screed, tr. v., to repeat glibly; intr. v., to make a 
sound as of tearing into shreds. — Orig. ‘to tear’, 
fr. OE. screadian, fr. screade . See screed, n. 
screen, n. — ME. scren, fr. OF. escren, escran (F. 
ecran), fr. MDu. (= Du.) scherm, ‘screen’, 
which is rel. to OHG. skirm , skerm , ‘protection’. 
See skirmish. 

Derivatives: screen, tr. and intr. v., screen-able , 
adj., screen-age, n., screen-ed , adj., screen-er , n., 
scree n-ing , n. and adj., screen-ings, n. pi. 
screw, n. — Fr. earlier scrue, fr. OF. escroue (F. 
ecrou), ‘female screw’, fr. L. serdba , a collateral 
form of scrofa, ‘sow’, used metaphorically to 
denote the female screw. Cp. It. scrofula, ‘female 
screw’. For sense development cp. Port, porca. 
Span, puerca , ‘female screw’, fr. L. porca, ‘sow’. 
Du. schroef MHG. schrube (whence G. Schrau- 
be), ‘screw’, are French loan words. For the 
etymology of L. scrofa see scrofula. 

Derivatives: screw, tr. and intr. v., screw-ed, 
adj., screw-er , n., screw-ing, n. and adj., screw- 
less, adj., screw-y , adj. 

scribal, adj. — Formed fr. scribe with adj. suff. 

-al. 

scribble, tr. and intr. v., to write carelessly. — 
ME. scriblen, fr. ML. scribilldre, ‘to write very 
often, write hastily’, freq. of L. scribere, ‘to 
write’. See scribe. 

Derivatives: scribbl-age, n., scribble , n., scribbl- 
ed, adj., scribble-ment, n., scribbl-ing, adj., 
scribbling-ly, adv. 

scribble, tr. v., to card roughly. — Prob. of Scand. 
origin; cp. Swed. skrubbla , ‘to card wool’, freq. 
of skrubba, ‘to scrub’. See scrub and freq. suff. 

-le. 

Derivatives: scribbl-er, n., scribbl-ing-ly, adv. 



scribe, n. — ME., fr. L. sc riba, ‘a public writer, 
clerk, scribe’, fr. scribere , pp. script us, ‘to write’, 
fr. I.-E. base *sqeribh-, ‘to scratch’, whence also 
Umbr. screhto , ‘written’ (= L. scriptum), Gk. 
eocrxptcpa<T&ai, ‘to scratch’, mcdpltpot;, ‘a stile for 
drawing outlines, a sketch’. OE. serif an, ‘to al- 
lot, assign, impose, to shrive’, scrift, ‘legal pen- 
alty, penance; confessor’, ON. skript, ‘penance, 
confession’, OHG. scriban (whence MHG. 
schriben, G. schreiben), ODu. scrivan (whence 
Du. schrijven), OFris. skriva , OS. scriban , ‘to 
write’, are Latin loan words. For the sense devel- 
opment of L. scribere , ‘to write’, from a base 
meaning ‘to tear, scratch’, cp. E. write. Cp. ad- 
script, ascribe, ascription, circumscribe, circum- 
scription, conscribe, conscript, conscription, de- 
scribe, description, escritoire, imperscriptible, 
inscribe, inscription, interscription, manuscript, 
postscript, prescribe, prescription, proscribe, pro- 
scription, rescript, scarify, scribble, ‘to write 
carelessly’, script, scriptorium, scripture, scrive, 
scrivener, shrift, shrive, Shrovetide, subscribe, 
subscription, superscribe, superscription, tran- 
scribe, transcription. 

Derivatives: scribe, tr. v., scrib-er , n., scrib-ing, 
n. 

scrim, n., a cloth used in upholstery, etc. — Of 
unknown origin. 

scrimmage, n. — A var. of skirmish (through the 
intermediary form scrimmish ). Cp. scrummage. 
Derivative: scrimmag-er, n. 
scrimp, tr. v., to make too small; intr. v., to be 
sparing. — Cp. Dan. skrumpe, Swed. skrympa, 
MDu. scrompelen, Du. schrompelen , G. schrum - 
pfen , ‘to shrink’, and see shrink. 

Derivatives: scrimp-ed, adj., scrimp-y, adj. 
scrinium, n., a case for books in medieval li- 
braries. — L. scrinium, ‘a case for keeping 
books’. See shrine. 

scrip, n., a small bag. — ME. scrippe, rel. to ON. 
skreppa, ‘scrip’, fr. Merovingian L. scrippa, 
‘scrip’, metathesized fr. L. scirpea, ‘basket made 
of rushes’, subst. use of the fem. of the adj. scir- 
peus, ‘made of rushes’, fr. scirpus, ‘rush’. See 
Scirpus and cp. words there referred to. 
scrip, n., a writing, a provisional certificate. — 
Short for subscription. 

Derivative: scrip-ee, n. 

script, n. — Late ME., fr. OF. escript (also 
escrit , whence F. ecrit), fr.L. scriptum, ‘something 
written’, neut. pp. of scribere , ‘to write’. See 
scribe and cp. words there referred to. 
scriptorium, n., a writing room esp. that of a mon- 
astery. — Late L., prop. neut. of L. scriptorius , 
‘pertaining to writing’, fr. scriptus, pp. of scri- 
bere. See scribe and subst. suff. -ory and cp. 
escritoire, which is a doublet of scriptorium. 
scripture, n. — ME., fr. L. scriptura, fr. scriptus , 
pp. of scribere , ‘to write’. See scribe and -ure. 
Derivatives: scriptur-al , adj., Scriptur-al-ism , n., 
Scriptur-al-ist , n., scriptur-al-ly, adv., Scriptur - 
ist, n. 

scrive, tr. and intr. v., to write. — ME. scriven , fr. 
OF. escrivre (whence OF. escrire, F. ecrire), fr. 
L. scribere , ‘to write’. See scribe, 
scrivello, n., an elephant’s tusk. — Port, escrevel- 
ho. 

scrivener, n. — ME. scriveiner, fr. earlier scrivein, 
fr. OF. escrivain (F. i crivain ), fr. Late L. scri- 
banusy fr. L. scribere , ‘to write’. See scribe and 
agential suff. -er. 

scrobe, n., a groove ( zool .) — L. scrobis , ‘ditch, 
trench’, which is cogn. with Lett, skrabt, ‘to 
hollow out, scrape’, skrtzbinat, ‘to gnaw at’, ON. 
skarpr, OE. scearp , ‘sharp’. See sharp and cp. 
next word. 

scrobiculate, adj., marked by depressions (bot. 
and zool.) — Formed with suff. -ate fr. L, scro- 
biculus, dimin. of scrobis . See prec. word, 
scrod, n., a young codfish. — Prob. of Dutch ori- 
gin. Cp. MDu. schrode, ‘a piece cut off’, which 
is rel. to OE. screade, ‘shred’. See shred, 
scrofula, n., tuberculosis, esp. of the lymphatic 
glands. — ML., fr. L. scrofulae (pi.) ‘swelling of 
the glands’, lit. ‘little pigs’, dimin. of scrofa, ‘a 
breeding sow’, which is perh. a loan word from 
Gk. explained by Hesychius as u<; ira- 

Xoda (‘old pig’). For sense development cp. Gk. 



yoipkq, ‘scrofula’, which is irel. to xolpoq, ‘pig’, 
and Alb. SUtq, ‘swollen gkandsj, which is rel. to 
&i, ‘pig’. For the change of Gk. yp 0 ^?^? to L. 
scrofa cp. L. scruta , ‘broken fragments, trash, 
rubbish’, fr. Gk. ypuv yj (see scrutator). Cp. 
Scrophularia. Cp. also screw. For the ending of 
L. scrofulae see suff. -ule. 

Derivatives: scroful-ism, n., scroful-ous , adj., 
scroful-ous-ly , adv., scroful-ous-ness, n. 
scraggy, adj., stunted. — A var. of scraggy, 
scroll, n. — Fr. earlier scrowle , fr. OF. escroele, 
‘piece, shred’, dimin. of escroe, ‘shred’ (whence 
F. (crou, ‘entry into the prison roll’), fr. Frank- 
ish *skroda, ‘shred’, which is rel. to MDu. 
schroode, ‘shred’, OHG. serdt, ‘a cut’, MHG. 
schrot , ‘a cutting, a wound’, G. Schrot, ‘log, 
block, small shot’. See shred and cp. escrow. The 
spelling of scroll is due to an association of this 
word with the noun roll 

Derivatives : scroll, intr. and tr. v., scrolled , adj., 
scroll-ery , n. 

scroop, intr. v., to creak, grate; n., a grating 
sound. — Of imitative origin. 

Scrophularia, n., a genus of plants, the figwort 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. ML. scrofula (see scrofula); 
so called because it is a reputed remedy for 
scrofula. 

Scrophulariaceae, n. pi., the figwort family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

scrophul&riaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

scrotal, adj., pertaining to the scrotum. — Form- 
ed fr. scrotum with adj. suff. -al. 
scrotitis, n., inflammation of the scrotum (med.) 

— A Medical L. hybrid formed fr. L. scrotum 
and Gk. suff. -it iq. See scrotum and -itis. 

scrotocele, n., hernia of the scrotum (med.) — A 
Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. scrotum and Gk. 
x^jXy), ‘a swelling, tumor’. See Scrotum and -cele. 
scrotum, n., the bag of skin that contains the 
testicles ( anat .) — L. scrotum , rel. to scrautum , 
‘quiver from arrows’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qreu-t-, 
a dental enlargement of *(s)qreu- y ‘to cut or 
break to pieces’. See shred, n., and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivative: scrot-al adj. 
scrounge, tr. and intr. v., to pilfer (slang). — Cp. 
dial. E. scrunge , ‘to squeeze’ ; of uncertain ori- 
gin. 

Derivative: scroung-er, n. 
scrub, n., a stunted tree. — Dial. Dan. skrub , 
‘brushwood’. See shrub, ‘a woody plant’, 
scrub, adj., stunted. — Fr. prec. word. 

Derivatives: scrubb-y , adj., scrubb-i-ness , n. 
scrub, tr. and intr. v., to clean by rubbing. — 
MDu. schrubben (Du. schrobben ); cp. Dan. 
skrubbe y Swed. skrubba. Scrub orig. meant ‘to 
clean by rubbing with a scrub’. See prec. word. 
For sense development cp. broom and brush. 
Derivatives: scrub y n., scrubb-er y n. 
scruff, n., the nape. — Fr. earlier scuft y scuff, fr. 
ON. skopt ; ‘hair on the head’, which is rel. to 
Goth, skuft, MHG. schopf, of s.m., G. Schopf 
‘tuft’, and possibly cogn. with Czech and Russ. 
(up, ( ub , ‘tuft’, Serb. (upa y ‘tuft, hair’. It. ciuffo, 
‘tuft, tassel’, is a Teut. Loan word: Cp. scut, 
sheaf. 

scrummage, n., usually abbreviated into scrum 
( Rugby football). — A var. of scrimmage. 
Derivatives: scrummage, tr. and intr. v., 
scrummag-er, n. 

scrumptious, adj., fine, delicious. — Invented 
word prob. influenced by sumptuous. 
Derivatives: scrumptious-ly, adv., scrumptious- 
ness, n. 

scrunch, v. and n. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
crunch. 

scruple, n., 1) an apothecary’s weight equal to 
twenty grains; 2) doubt or hesitation arising 
from the difficulty of deciding what is right or 
expedient. — F. scruple , fr. L. scrupulus, ‘small, 
sharp stone, weight, one twenty-fourth of the 
ounce, scruple; difficulty, anxiety’, dimin. of 
scrupus , ‘a sharp piece of stone; anxiety, solici- 
tude, uneasiness’? which prob. derives fr. I.-E. 
*sqreu-p- y -p-enlargement of *sqreu- y ‘to cut or 
break to pieces’. See shred and cp. scrupulous. 
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Derivatives : scruple , intr. and tr. v., scrupl-er, n. 
scrupulosity, n. — F. scrupulosity , fr. L. scrupulo- 
sitdtem , acc. of scrupulositas , ‘over-nicety’, fr. 
scrupuldsus. See next word and -ity. 
scrupulous, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) scrupu- 
leux (fem. scrupuleuse), fr. L. scrupuldsus , ‘full 
of sharp stones; very nice, exact’, fr. scrupulus. 
See scruple and -oik. 

Derivatives : scrupulous-ly, adv., scrupulous-ness, 
n. 

scrutable, adj. — Formed with suff. -able fr. L. 
scrutari. See scrutator. 

Derivative; scrutabil-ity, n. 
scrutate, tr. v., to investigate. — L. scrutdtus , pp. 

of scrutari. See next word and verbal suff. -ate. 
scrutator, n., one who investigates. — L. scruta- 
tor , ‘scrutinize^ examiner, investigator’, fr. 
scrutdtus , pp. of scrutari. See next word and 
agential suff. -or. 

scrutiny, n., close examination. — L. scrutinium, 
‘search, investigation, scrutiny’, fr. scrutari , ‘to 
search, examine, investigate’, fr. scruta (gen. 
-drum), ‘broken stuff, trash, frippery’, fr. I.-E. 
*(s)qreu-t~, a dental enlargement of base 
*(s)qreu-, ‘to cut or break to pieces’. See shred 
and cp. scrutator. 

Derivatives: scrutin-eer , n., scrutin-ize, tr. v., 
scrutirt-iz-ation, n., scrutin-iz-er , n., scrutin-ous, 
adj. 

scry, tr. v. } to descry. — Aphetic for descry. 

Derivatives: scry-er, n., scry-ing, n. 
scuba, n. — Formed from the initials of the words 
.self-contained underwater breathing apparatus, 
scud, intr. v., to move quickly. — Of Scand. ori- 
gin. Cp. Norw. skudda, ‘to shove, push’, and 

E. scuttle, ‘to hurry’. 

Derivative: scud, n., the act of scudding; clouds 
driven quickly by the wind, 
scudo, n., an old Italian silver coin. — It., lit. *a 
shield’, fr. L. scutum. See scutum, 
scuff, tr. and intr. v., to shuffle, — Of Scand. ori- 
gin. Cp. Swed. skuffa , ‘to shove, push’, and see 
shove. Cp. also next word, 
scuffle, intr. and tr. v. — Freq. of prec. word. See 
verbal suff. -le. Cp. shuffle. 

Derivatives: scuffle , n., scufff-er , n. 
scull, n., oar. — ME., of unknown origin. 

Derivatives : scull , tr. and intr. v., scull-er, n. 
scullery, n., a room for cleansing dishes. — ME., 
fr. OF. escuelerie , fr. escuelier, ‘keeper of the 
dishes’, fr. escuele (F. tcuelle), ‘dish’, fr. L. 
scutella , ‘salver, waiter’, dimin. of scutula, ‘a 
small tray or dish’, which itself is a dimin. of 
scutra , ‘a flat tray, dish’. Cp. It. scodella , 
OProveng. escodella, Sp. escodiUa, which all 
derive fr. L. scutella , and see scuttle, ‘receptacle’, 
and -ery. 

scullion, n., 1) a servant who does menial services 
in the kitchen; 2) a low person. — ME. sculion, 
fr. OF. escovillon , escouillon (F. ecouvillon), 
‘swab, dishclout’, dimin. of escouve (whence the 

F. dimin. dcouvette ), ‘a broom’, fr. L. scdpa, 
‘broom’, which stands in gradational relation- 
ship to scdpus , ‘shaft, stem’; see shaft, ‘stem, 
stc^k’, and cp. scape, ‘shaft’. 

sculp, tr. v., to carve, sculpture. — Back forma- 
tion fr. sculpture. 

sculpin, n., any of a group of spiny, usually 
scaleless seafishes. — Prob. a corruption of F. 
scorpene or It. scorpina, fr. L. scorpaena , ‘the 
sea scorpion’. See Scorpaenidae. 
sculpsit, n. — L., ‘he carved’, 3rd pers. sing. perf. 

indie, of sculpere. See next word, 
sculptor, n. — L., ‘one who cuts or carves’, fr. 
sculptus , pp. of sculpere , ‘to carve’, which is rel. 
to scalpere , ‘to cut, carve; scrape’. See scalpel 
and agential suff. -or. 

sculptress, n., a female sculptor. — See prec. 
word and 1st -ess. 

sculpture, n. — ME., fr. L. sculptur a , ‘a carving’, 
fr. sculptus , pp. of sculpere. See sculptor and 
-ure. 

Derivatives: sculpture , tr. and intr. v., sculp- 
turesque (q.v.) 

sculpturesque, adj. — See sculpture and -esque. 
Derivatives : sculp turesque-ly, adv., sculptur - 
esque-ness, n. 

scum, n. — MDu. schum(e) (Du. schuim), rel. to 



ON. skum , Dan., Swed., Norw. skum, OHG. 
scum , MHG. schum, schoum , G. Schaum , ‘foam, 
froth’; perh. fr. I.-E. base *sqeu-, ‘to cover’. 
See sky and cp. next word. Cp. also skim and 
the second element in meerschaum. Cp. also 
scutum, scuttle. 

Derivatives : scum, tr. and intr. v., scumm-er , n., 
scumm-ing, verbal n., scumm-y , adj. 
scumble, tr. v., to add a thin opaque coat of 
color (paint.) — Formed fr. scum with freq. 
suff. -le. 

Derivatives : scumble , n., scumbl-ing , n. 
scuncheon, sconcheon, n., jamb of doors or win- 
dows, cornerstone ( archit .) — ME. sconcheon , 
sconchon, fr. MF. escoinson (F. icoin$on, ecoin- 
son ), formed fr. es- (fr. L. ex) and coin, ‘corner’, 
fr. L. cuneus. See 1st ex- and coin and cp. 
squinch. Cp. also esconson, which is a doublet of 
scuncheon. 

scup, n., an edible fish (Stenotomus c hr y sops). — 
Shortened fr. Algonquian misheup , lit. ‘the big- 
scaled (fish)’. 

scupper, n., a cut through a ship’s side to let the 
water flow overboard. — Shortened fr. earlier 
scupper-hole ’, rel. to Du. schop , ‘shovel’, and to 
scoop (q.v.) 

scupper, tr. v., to massacre in a surprise attack 
(slang). — Of uncertain origin, 
scurf, n. — ME., fr. ON. *skurfr, inferred fr. 
skurf(ottr), ‘scurfy’ ; fr. Teut. base seen in OE. 
sceorfan, ‘to gnaw at, bite’ ; rel. to ON. skarpr, 
OE. scearp, ‘sharp’ (see sharp). Cp. Dan. skurv, 
Swed. skorv, MDu. scorf(t ), Du. schurft, OHG. 
scorf, MLG., MHG., G. schorf, ‘scurf’. Cp. 
also scurvy, adj. 

Derivatives: scurf -y, adj., scurf -i-ness, n. 
scurrile, adj., scurrilous (archaic). — L. scurrilis , 
‘like a buffoon’, fr. scurra, ‘buffoon’, an Etrus- 
can loan word; not cogn. with Gk. axodpsiv, ‘to 
skip, dance, bound’. 

Derivatives: scurrility, n. (q.v.), scurril-ous, adj., 
scurril-ous-ly, adv. 

scurrility, n. — L. scurrilitas , ‘buffoonery’, fr. 
scurrilis. See prec. word and -ity. 
scurry, intr. v., to hurry. — A blend of scour, ‘to 
run quickly’, and hurry. 

Derivative: scurry, n. 

scurvy, n. — Like Du. scheurbuik and G. S char- 
bock, ‘scurvy’ derived fr. ML. scorbutus (whence 
also It. scorbuto, Sp., Port, escorbuto ), fr. Russ. 
skrobota, ‘scrape, scratch’; see Kluge-Mitzka, 
EWDS., p. 712 s.v. Skorbut. Russ, skrobota is 
rel. to Russ, skrebu, skrest\ ‘to scrape’, and 
cogn. with E. scrape (q.v.) The noun scurvy was 
influenced in form by the adj. scurvy. 
scurvy, adj., mean, low, contemptible. — Formed 
fr. scurf with adj. suff. -y. The original meaning 
was ‘scurfy’. Cp. scurvy, n. 

Derivatives: scurvi-ly , adv., scurvi-ness, n. 
scut, n., the short tail of an animal, esp. of a hare 
or rabbit. — Prob. fr. ON. skopt, ‘hair of the 
head, fox’s brush’. See scruff, 
scutage, n., money paid by a knight in lieu of 
military service (feudal law). — ML. scutagium, 
lit. ‘shield money’, fr. L. scutum, ‘shield’. See 
scutum and -age. 

scutal, adj., pertaining to a scutum (bot. and 
zool.) — Formed fr. scutum with adj. suff. 

-al. 

scutate, adj., shieldlike (bot. and zool.) — L. 
scutatus, ‘armed with a shield’, fr. scutum. See 
scutum and adj. suff. -ate. 
scutch, tr. v., to separate the fibers of flax from 
the woody parts. — Obsol. F. escoucher (F. 
ecoucher), ‘to scutch’, fr. MF., fr. VL. *exc ti- 
tle are, ‘to skin, flay’, fr. L. ex, ‘out of’ (see 1st 
-ex-), and cutis, ‘skin’. See hide, ‘skin’, and cp. 
cutis, cuticle. 

scutcheon, n., escutcheon. — Aphetic for escut- 
cheon. 

scutcher, n., a swingle. — Formed fr. scutch with 
subst. suff. -er. 

scute, n., a scutum (zool.) — L. scutum, ‘shield’. 
See scutum. 

Scutellaria, n., a genus of plants, the skullcap 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. scutella, ‘a dish’, dimin. 
of scutum (see scutum and -aria); so called in 
allusion to the appendage of the calyx. 



scutellate, adj., covered with scutella (bot. and 
zool.) — Formed from next word with adj. suff. 

-ate. 

scuteUum, n., a small scale or plate (bot. and zool.) 

— ModL., ‘a little shield’, dimin. of L. scutum. 
See scutum. 

scutiform, adj., shield-shaped. — Compounded 
of L. scOtum, ‘shield’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. 
See scutum and form, n. 

scutter, intr. v., to run in haste; n., a hasty 
running. — Altered fr. scuttle, 
scuttle, n., a metal receptacle. — ME. scutel, fr. 
OE. scutel , ‘dish, bowl’, fr. L. scutella, ‘salver, 
waiter’, dimin. of scutula, ‘a small tray or dish’, 
which itself is a dimin. of scutra , ‘a flat tray, 
dish’. The orig. meaning was prob. ‘a leather 
vessel’, fr. scutum, ‘shield’, orig. ‘a leather 
shield’. See scutum and cp. scullery, skillet, 
scuttle, n., an opening with a lid or cover to it; a 
hatchway in the deck of a ship. — ME. skottell, 
fr. MF. escoutilles (F. ecoutille), fr. Sp. escotilla, 
‘hatchway’, fr. escote, ‘sloping of a jacket, 
tucker in a garment’. For sense development cp. 
Sp. escotar, ‘to cut out a hole (esp. in a gar- 
ment)’, escotadura, ‘sloping of a jacket; a trap 
door’. Sp. escote is a loan word fr. Goth. 
skauts, ‘seam, hem of a garment’. See sheet, 
‘piece of cloth’. 

Derivative: scuttle , tr. v., to cut holes in the 
bottom or sides of a ship, 
scuttle, intr. v., to hurry; to run away. — A var. 

of scuddle, freq. of scud (q.v.) 
scutum, n., a shield. — L. scutum, ‘shield’, prob. 
for *sqeutom, and lit. meaning ‘a covering 
shield’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qeu-t- , ‘to cover’, 
whence also Gk. xutog, ‘skin, cover’, ctxutcx;, 
‘leather’, OE. hyd, ‘skin’. See hide, ‘skin’, and 
cp. cutis, cuticle. Cp. also 6cu, equerry, escut- 
cheon, esquire, scudo, scum, scutch, Scutellaria, 
scutellum, scutiform, scuttle, ‘receptacle’. Cp. 
also sky. 

scybalum, n., constipated fecal mass in the bowels 
(med.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ctxu(3(xXgv, ‘dung, ex- 
crement’, which is of uncertain origin. Accord- 
ing to Suidas it is an alteration of xuat[3aX6v 
ti 6v, i.e. to toT<; xual paXXdjjtevov, ‘that 
which is cast before the dogs’. See hound, ‘dog’, 
and ballistic. 

Scylla, n., a seamonster dwelling on a rock in the 
strait of Messina (Greek my t hoi.) — L., fr. Gk. 
ExuXXa, which is of uncertain origin. It is pos- 
sibly rel. to ox.iSXXeiv, ‘to tear’, and lit. means 
‘the tearing one’. Gk. cwjXXsw prob. stands in 
gradational relationship to orxctXXsw, ‘to stir up, 
hoe’, which derives fr. I.-E. base *(s)qel-, ‘to 
cut, cleave, split’. See scale, ‘a weighing instru- 
ment’. 

scyphi-, scypho-, combining form meaning ‘cup’. 

— Gk. crxiKpi-, cxu<po~, fr. axuepo?, ‘cup’.* See 
next word. 

scyphus, n., a kind of deep cup (Greek Antiq .) — 
L., ‘cup’, fr. Gk. crxu<poc, which prob. stands in 
gradational relationship to ox arrrsiv, ‘to hollow 
out’. See scapho-. 

Derivative: scyph-ose , adj. 
scythe, n., a mowing implement. — ME. sithe , fr. 
OE. sigde , side , rel. to MLG. segede, sigde, 
MDu. sichte (Du zicht), OHG. segensa, seginsa, 
MHG. segense, seinse, sense , G. Sense , fr. I.-E. 
base *seq~, ‘to cut’. See section and cp. saw, ‘a 
cutting instrument’. 

Derivative: scythe , tr. v. 

Scythian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Scythia, fr. Gk. 2xo*Ka, ‘the country of the 
Scythians’, fr. £xt!db^, ‘a Scythian’, 
se-, pref. — L. se-, a collateral form of sed-, ‘aside, 
apart’, rel. to the prep, sed , se, ‘without’, and 
to the conjunction sdd, ‘but’, fr. I.-E. reflexive 
base *swe -, *se -, whence also OSlav. svt-nd, 
svi-ni, ‘without’. See secret, sedition, sedulous, 
select, separate, severus, solve. See also ebriety, 
sober, idio-. See also zenith. For an enlarged 
form of the above base see sine and prep, 
sunder. 

sea, n. — ME. see, fr. OE. sse, ‘sea, lake’, rel. to 
OS. seo , ‘sea; lake’, OFris. se, ‘sea’, MDu. see , 
Du. zee, ‘sea’, OHG. seo, se, MHG. se, G. See, 
‘sea; lake’, ON. sxr, sjdr, ‘sea’, Dan. so, Swed. 
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sjo, Norw. sjo, ‘sea; Jake’, Goth, sai ws, ‘lake’. 
Cp. soul. 

Derivative: sea , adj. 

sea kale, n., a European plant. — Compounded 
of sea and kale. 

seal, n., a marine, fish-eating mammal. — ME. 
sele , fr. OE. seolh, rel. to ON. selr , Dan. ssel, 
Swed. sjol, MLG. sel, OHG. selah. 

Derivatives: seal , intr. v., to hunt seals, seal-er, 
n., seal-er y, n., seal-ing, n. 
seal, n., imprint, impression. — ME. seel, sele, fr. 
OF. seel (F. sceau ), fr. VL. *sigellum (whence, 
also It. suggello, OProven?. sael, Sp. and Port. 
sello), dissimilated fr. L. sigillum, ‘a little mark, 
small figure, seal’, dimin. of signum, ‘sign’. Cp. 
OFris. sigel, MDu seghel (Du. zegel), ‘seal’, 
MHG. sigel (G. Siegel ), Dan. segl, Swed. sigill, 
of s.m., which all are borrowed fr. L. sigillum . 
See sign and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: seal-less, adj. 

seal, tr. v., to affix a seal to. — ME. selen , fr. OF. 
seeler (F. sceller), fr. seel, ‘seal’. See prec, word. 
Derivatives: seal-ed, adj., seal-ing, n. 

Sealyham terrier, a breed of terriers. — So 
called after Sealy Ham , a place in Pembroke- 
shire (Wales). 

seam, n., suture. — ME. sem , seem, fr. OE. seam , 
rel. to ON. saumr, OHG., MHG. soum, G. 
Saum, and cogn. with OI. sydman-, ‘ite, band’, 
Gk. ojxtjv, ‘membrane’, and OPruss. schumeno , 
‘shoemaker’s thread’, fr. I.-E. base *syu -, *siw-, 
‘to sew’. See sew and cp. suture, hymen. 
Derivatives : seam, tr. v., seam-ing, n., seam-less, 
adj. 

seam, n., an old measure of weight. — ME. sem, 
seem, fr. OE. seam, ‘burden, load’, fr. VL. sau - 
ma, ‘packsaddle’ (whence also F. somme, ‘pack- 
saddle’), fr. L. sagma, fr. Gk. tray^a, which is 
rel. to ci(£ TTetv (for *ciaxteiv), ‘to pack, stuff’. 
Cp. summer, ‘a large beam’, sumptor. 
seamster, also sempster, n., a person, esp. a 
man, employed in sewing. — ME. semester, 
semster, fr. OE. seamestre , formed fr. seam 
(see seam) with fem. agential suff. -estre (see 
-ster). 

seamstress, sempstress, n., a woman employed- in 
sewing. — Formed from prec. word with 1st 
suff. -ess. 

seaplane, n. — Formed fr. sea and plane (the 
abbreviation of airplane). Cp. hydroplane, 
sear, n., the catch in the lock of a gun. — MF. 
(= F.) serre, ‘a grasp, grip’, back formation fr. 
serrer , ‘to press, lock up’, fr. VL. *serrdre, fr. 
Late L. serare, ‘to bar, bolt’, fr. sera, ‘a bar (for 
fastening a door)’ which is rel. to serere , ‘to 
join, fasten’. VL. *serrare (for L. serare) was 
prob. influenced by fer rum, ‘iron’. Cp. It. ser- 
rare, Sp. cerrar , which also derive fr. VL. *ser- 
rare. See series and words there referred to and 
cp. serry. Cp. also seraglio, 
sear, also sere, adj., dried up; withered. — ME., 
fr. OE. sear, rel. to MLG. sor, MDu. soor , ‘dry*, 
OHG. soren, ‘to become dry’, fr. I.-E. base 
*saus -, *sus-, ‘dry’, whence also OI. sd$ah, 
‘making dry’, su$kah, ‘dry’, su§yati, ‘withers', 
Avestic hushka-, ‘dry’, Gk. a5o? (for *sauso-s ), 
‘dry’, L. sudus (for *susodos ), ‘dry, cloudless’, 
Alb. (for *sausnio -), ‘I become dry’, Lith. 
sausas, OSlav. suchU, ‘dry’. Cp. auantic, austere, 
sorrel, adj. 

sear, tr. v., to dry up; to wither; intr. v., to be- 
come dry; to wither. — ME. seren, fr. OE. 
searian , fr. sear. See sear, adj. 
search, tr. and intr. v, — ME. serchen, fr. OF. 
cerchier , fr. L. drear e , ‘to go round’, fr. circum, 
‘around’. F. chercher (fr. OF. cerchier) is due to 
assimilation. See circum- and cp. circa, circle, 
circus. Cp. also research. 

Derivatives: search, n,, search-able, adj., 

search-er , n., search-ing, adj., searck-ing-ly , adv., 
search-ing-ness, n. 

season, n. — ME. sesoun, fr. OF. seson, seison, 
saison (F. saison ), fr. L. satidnem , acc. of sat id, 
‘a sowing’, in VL., ‘sowing time, sowing season’, 
fr. satus, pp. of serere, ‘to sow, plant’, fr. I.-E. 
base *se~, whence also semen, ‘seed’. See sow, v., 
and cp. .semen. Cp. also seed. In F. saison and 
OProven? S -azon, the original meaning ‘sowing 



season', was changed into ‘season’ in general. 
The stages of sense development were : ‘sowing 
season; the most important season; season’. 
Derivatives: season, tr. and intr. v., season-able, 
adj., season-able-ness , n., season-abl-y , adv., 
season-al, adj., season-al-ly, adv., season-al-ity, 
n., season-ed, adj., season-er, n., season-ing, n., 
season-less , adj. 

seat, n. — ME. sete, fr. ON. seed, whence also 
Swed. sate, Dan. sxde\ rel. to OHG. sdze, MDu. 
gesaete, ‘seat’, OHG. gisa^i, MHG. gesx^e, 
‘seat; siege; situation; buttocks’, G. Gesdfi , ‘but- 
tocks’, fr. Teut. base *set-, corresponding to 
I.-E. *sed-, ‘to sit’. See sit. 

Derivatives: seat, tr. v., seat-ed, adj., seat-er , n., 
seat-ing , n., seat-less, adj. 
seaward, adj. and n. — Compounded of sea and 
-ward. 

seaward, seawards, adv. — Compounded of sea 
and -ward, resp. -wards. 

sebaceous, adj. — L. sebaceus, fr. sebum, ‘tallow, 
suet, grease’, which is prob. rel. to L. sapd, 
‘soap’. See soap, and cp. suet. For the ending 
see suff. -aceous. 

Sebastian, n., masc. PN. — L. Sebastidnus, fr. 
Gk. Eepacmav6<;, lit. ‘inhabitant of SejBaa-re la, 
Sebastia (a town in Pontus)’, or ‘inhabitant of 
Ze(3a.anr), Se baste (a name given to the city of 
Samaria by Herod the Great, who rebuilt it). 
The name of both these places derives fr. 
2e^aoT6; (lit. ‘venerable, august’), epithet of 
Augustus Caesar, the first Roman emperor, fr. 
aepeaftat., ‘to venerate’. (2e(3acrr6(; is prop, 
the Greek translation of L. Augustus. See Au- 
gust). 

sebesten, se best an, n., an Indian tree, Cordia 
myxa. — ME., fr. Arab, sibistan, fr. Pers. sipis- 
tdn, fr. sapista, ‘smelling badly’, 
sebi-, combining form meaning ‘tallow, suet’. — 
Fr. L. sebum , gen. sebi. See sebaceous, 
sebila, n., a small wooden bowl. — F. s^bile, fr. 
Arab, zabtl (in vulgar pronunciation zebfl), 
‘date basket’. 

seborrhea, seborrhoea, n., discharge of sebaceous 
matter {med.) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. 
L. sebum , ‘tallow, suet, grease’, and Gk. pota, 
‘flow, flux’, fr. peiv, ‘to flow’. See sebaceous and 
rheo-. 

Derivatives: seborrhe-al, seborrhoe-al , seborrhe- 
ic, seborrhoe-ic adjs. 

sebundy, n., irregular native soldiery maintained 
by the British in India. — Hind, sibandi, fr. 
Pers. sihbandi, lit. ‘paid every three months’, fr. 
si (written sift), ‘three’, and band, ‘band, binding, 
agreement’. The first element is rel. to Avestic 
dri-, ‘three’, OPers. d r itiya, ‘third’, OI. tri (neut.), 
‘three’ ; see three. The second element is rel. to 
OI. bandhdh, ‘a tying, fastening; band, band- 
age’; see bad, ‘a tie’. 

sec, adj., dry (said of wine). — F., ‘dry’, fr. L. 

siccus, ‘dry’. See siccative, 
sec, n. — Short for secant, 
secant, adj. and n. — L. secans, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of secare, ‘to cut*; see section and -ant. 
The name secant was first used by the Danish 
mathematician Thomas Fincke in his Geome- 
tria Rotundi (in 1583). 

secateur, n., pruning shears. — F. secateur, 
learned formation from the stem of L. secare, ‘to 
cut’, on analogy of the numerous nouns ending 
in - ateur (fr. L. -ator). See section, 
secchio, n., a liquid measure used in Northern 
Italy. — It., lit. ‘pail, bucket’, rel. to secchia, fir. 
VL. *sicla, fr. L. situla , ‘bucket, urn’ ; see situla. 
Cp. OProvenc., Port selha, F. seille, ‘pail, 
bucket’, which derive fr. L. situla, and F. seau , 
‘pail, bucket’, which comes fr. VL. *sitellus, 
corresponding to L. sitella, dimin. of situla. G. 
Seidel, ‘mug, pint’, is a Romance loan word (see 
seidel). 

secco, adj., dry. — Fr. L. siccus. See siccative and 
words there referred to. 

secco, n., painting on dry plaster. — Short for 
secco painting. See prec. word, 
secede, intr. v., to withdraw from an alliance, 
organization, etc. — L. secedere , ‘to go away, 
withdraw, separate’, fr. se- and cedere, ‘to go’. 
See cede. 



Derivative: seced-er, n. 

secern, tr. and intr. v., to separate, distinguish, 
discern. — L. secernere, ‘to set apart, separate, 
distinguish’, fr. se- and cernere, ‘to separate, 
distinguish’. See certain and cp. secret, secrete. 
Cp. also concern, decern, discern. 

Derivatives: secernent (q.v.), secern-ment , n. 
secernent, adj., secreting. — L. secernens , gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of secernere. See prec. word 
and -ent. 

secession, n., the act of seceding. — L. secessid, 
gen. -onis, ‘withdrawal, separation’, fr. secess- 
(um), pp. stem of secedere. See secede and -ion. 
Derivatives: secession-al, adj., secession-ism, n., 
secession-ist, n. 

seek, adj., dry, barren, unprofitable. *— F. sec, 
‘dry’, fr. L. siccus. See siccative and cp. sack, 
‘strong wine’, sec, secco. 

Seckel, n., a variety of sweet pear. — Named 
after a farmer in Pennsylvania, who introduced 
it. 

seclude, tr. v. — L. secliidere , ‘to shut off, shut 
up’, fr. se- and - cludere (used only in com- 
pounds), fr. claudere, ‘to shut, close’. See close, 
adj. For the change of Latin au (in claudere) to 
u (in se-cludere) see accuse and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: seclud-ed, adj., seclud-ed-ly, adv,, 
seclud-ed-ness , n. 

seclusion, n. — ML. seclusio, gen. -onis, fr. L. 
seclusus , pp. of secliidere. See seclude and -ion. 
Derivative: seclusion-ist , n. 
seclusive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
seclusus, pp. of secliidere. See seclude. 
Derivatives: seclusive-ly, adv., seclusive-ness, n, 
second, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) second, fr. L. 
secundus, for *seq-undus, ‘the second’, prop, 
‘the following’, from the stem of sequi, ‘to 
follow’. See sequel and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also secund, secundine, secundum. 
Derivatives: second, n. and adv., second, v. 
(q.v.) 

second, n., the sixtieth part of a minute. — F. 
seconde, fr. ML. minuta secunda , shortened fr. 
L. pars minuta secunda, lit. ‘the second small 
part (of an hour)’, in contradistinction to pars 
minuta prima, ‘the first small part’, i.e. ‘minute’. 
See second, adj., and cp. minute, ‘the sixtieth 
part of an hour’. 

second, tr. v., to further; to support. — F. se- 
conder, fr. L. secunddre , ‘to favor, further, 
second’, fr. secundus. See second, adj. 
Derivative: second-er, n. 
secondary, adj. — ME. secundarie, secondarie, fr. 
L. secunddrius, ‘pertaining to the second class, 
inferior’, fr. secundus. See second, adj., and adj. 
suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: secondary, n., secondari-ly , adv., 
secondari-ness, n. 

seconde, n. f the parrying position in fencing. — 
F., short for position seconde , prop, ‘the second 
position’, fem. of second. See second, 
secondo, n., the second part in a concerted piece, 
the second singer in a duet for pianoforte ( mus .) 

— It., fr. L. secundus. See second, adj. 
secrecy, n. — Formed fr. secret with suff. -cy. 
secret, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) secret, fr. L. 

secret us, ‘separated, set apart, secret’, pp. of 
secernere. See secern, secrete. 

Derivatives: secret, n., secretary (q.v.), secret- 
ive, adj., secret-ive-ly, adv., secret-ive-ness, n., 
secret-ly , adv., secret-ness, n. 
secretaire, n., a writing desk. — F. secretaire, fr. 

ML. secretdrius. See secretary, 
secretariat, secretariate, n. — F. secretariat, fr. 

ML. secretariate, fr. secretdrius. See prec. word, 
secretary, n. — ML. secretdrius, ‘one entrusted 
with secrets’, fr. L. secretus. See secret and 
subst. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: secretari-al, adj. 
secrete, tr. v. — L. secretus, pp. of secernere, ‘to 
set apart, separate, distinguish’. See secern. 
Derivatives: secretion (q.v.), secret-ory, adj. 
secretin, n., a substance secreted by the intestines. 

— Coined by the English physiologists Sir 
William Maddock Bayliss (1866-1924) and 
Ernest Henry Starling (1866-1927) fr. L. secre- 
tus, pp. of secernere (see secrete) and suff. -in. 
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secretion, n. — F. secretion, fr. L. secretionem, 
acc. of secretio , ‘a setting apart, separating’, fr. 
secretus , pp. of secernere. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

Derivatives: secretion-al, secretion-ary , adjs. 
sect, n., a group holding similar views; a party. 
— F. secte , fr. L. secta , *a trodden way, path; a 
following; a school of thought’, prop. fem. pp. 
of sequi, ‘to follow’ (see sequel and set, ‘num- 
ber’); early confused in sense with secta , fem. 
pp. of secare , ‘to cut’ (see next word). 
Derivatives: sect-arian, adj. and n., sect-arian- 
ism, n., sect-arian-ize, tr. v., sect-ary , n. 
sect, n., a section. — L. sectus , pp. of secare , ‘to 
cut’. See section. 

sectile, adj., capable of being cut. — F., fr. L. 
sectilis, ‘cut, cleft; that which may be cut’, fr. 
s&tus, pp. of secare . See section and -ile. 
section, n. — ME. secte , fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. 
sectidnem, acc. of sect id, ‘a cutting, a cutting 
off’, fr. sectus, pp. of secare, ‘to cut’, rel. to 
securis , ‘axe’, fr. I.--E. base *seq~, ‘to cut’, 
whence also OSlav. seko, sdsti, ‘to cut’, sicivo , 
‘ax, hatchet’, Lith. [sekti, ‘to engrave, carve’. 
Alb. sate, ‘mattock’, OE. sigde, side , ‘scythe’, 
OS. segasna, OHG. segansa, of s.m., OE. secg, 
‘sword’, ON. sax , OE. seax, ‘knife, short sword, 
dagger’, OIr. doescim (for * do-ess- secim), tes- 
cim , ‘I cut’, L. saxum, ‘rock, stone’. Cp. bi- 
sect, dissect, insect, intersect, saxatile, scissor, 
secant, secateur, sector, securiform, segment, 
sicarian, sickle, sigillate, sign, transect, trisect, 
venesection, vivisection. Cp. also sail, saw, ‘a 
cutting tool’, sax, Saxon, scythe, sedge, seesaw. 
Derivatives: section , tr. v., section-al , adj., sec- 
tion-al-ism, n., section-al-ize , tr. v., section-al- 
iz-ation, n.» section-ize, tr. v. 
sector, n., a mathematical instrument, etc. — L., 
‘one who cuts’, fr. sectus, pp*. of secare . See 
section and agential suff. -or. 
sector, n., part of a circle between two radii. — 
Late L., fr. L., ‘one who cuts’ (see prec. word); 
loan translation of Gk. Top.euq, ‘sector (of a 
circle)’, from the stem of t 4 p.veiv, ‘to cut’. 
Derivative: sector, tr. v., sector-al, adj., sector- 
ial, adj. and n. 

secular, adj., worldly. — ME. seculer, seculere, fr. 
OF. seculer (F. seculier ), fr. Late L. saeculdris , 
‘pertaining to a generation or age’, fr. L. saecu- 
lum, saeclum, ‘period of a man’s life, generation, 
period of a hundred years’, which, together with 
W. hoedl, ‘lifetime’, OBret. hoetl, MBret. 
hoazl , of s.m., prob. stands for *s i i-tlom, lit. 
‘seed’, fr. I.-E. base *se{i)-, ‘to sow’; see sow, v., 
and -ar, and cp. sifecle. For sense cp. Goth. 
mana-seps , ‘mankind, world’, lit. ‘seed of men’. 
Derivatives: secular , n.» secular-ism , n., secular- 
ist, n., secular-ist-ic , adj., secular it y (q.v.), secu- 
larize (q.v.) 

secularity, n. — Late ME. seculer te, fr. ML. sae- 
cularitds, fr. Late L. saeculdris . See prec. word 
and -ity. 

secularization, n. — F. secularisation , fr. stcula- 
riser. See next word and -ion. 
secularize, tr. v., to make secular. — F. sScula- 
riser, fr. MF., fr. Late L. saeculdris. See secular 
and -ize. 

secund, adj., growing on one side only {bot.) — 
L. secundus , ‘the second’. See second, adj. 
Derivative : secund-ly, adv. 
secundine, n., the afterbirth (med.) — Late L. 
secundinae (pi.), fr. L. secundae, ‘the afterbirth’, 
shortened fr. secundae membranae, ‘the second 
membranes’, fr. secundus , ‘the second’. See 
second, adj. 

secundum, prep., according to. — L., ‘according 
to’, fr. secundus , ‘the second’. See second, adj. 
securable, adj. — Formed fr. the verb secure (see 
next word) with suff. -able, 
secure, adj., safe. — L. securus, ‘free from care’, 
fr. se- and cura , ‘care’. See cure, ‘care’, and cp. 
sure and sicker, which are doublets of secure. 
Derivatives : secure , tr. v., secure-ly , n., secure- 
ness, n. 

securiform, adj., hatchet-shaped. — Compound- 
ed of L. securis , ‘ax, hatchet’, and forma , ‘form, 
shape’. Securis is rel. to secare , ‘to cut’, and 
cogn. with OSlav. sekyra , ‘ax’ ; see section. For 



the second element see form, n. 

Securigera, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
{bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘axe-bearers’, fr. L. securis , 
‘axe, hatchet’, and the stem of L. gerere, ‘to 
bear, carry’. See prec. word and gerent. 
security, n. — Late ME. securite , fr. L. securitas , 
‘freedom from care, safety’, fr. securus. See 
secure and -ity and cp. surety, which is a doublet 
of security. 

sedan, n., sedan chair. — Of uncertain origin; 
usually derived from the town of Sedan , in 
France, where it was allegedly first made, 
sedate, adj., calm, quiet. — L. seddtus, ‘compos- 
ed, moderate, quiet, tranquil’, pp. of sedare, ‘to 
calm, allay, assuage, appease’, causative of 
sedere , ‘to sit’. See sedentary and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: sedate-ly , adv., sedate-ness , n. 
sedative, adj., tending to calm or soothe. — F. 
sedatif (fem. sedative ), fr. ML. sedativus, ‘calm- 
ing, allaying’, fr. L. seddtus, pp. of sedare. See 
sedate and -ive. 

Derivative: sedative , n., a sedative drug, 
sedentary, adj., characterized by sitting; not mi- 
gratory (said of birds). — F. sedentaire, fr. L. 
sedentarius , ‘pertaining to sitting, sedentary’, fr. 
sedens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of sedere , ‘to sit’, 
fr. I.-E. base *sed- t ‘to sit’, whence also OI. a- 
sadat , ‘sat down’, sidati, ‘sits’, Avestic had-, ‘to 
sit down’, Gk. (for *sezesthai), ‘to sit’, 

£8pa (for * sedra ), ‘seat’, OIr. suide, ‘seat, sit- 
ting’, W. sedd, ‘seat’, Mir. sudim , suidim, ‘I sit 
down’, OSlav. sdzdq, sedeti, ‘to sit’, Lith. sedmi, 
sesti, and sedziu , seded, ‘to sit’, OSlav. sqdg, 
sdsti, Lith. sedu, sesti, ‘to sit down’, OPruss. 
sidons , ‘sitting’, OSlav. sadu, ‘plant’, Russ, sad, 
‘garden’, OSlav. saditi, Lith. sod[ti, ‘to plant’, 
Goth, si tan, OE. sittan, ‘to sit’. See sit and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also anode, assess, 
assiduous, assiento, assize, bienslance, cathedral, 
cathode, cess, ‘tax’, chair, chaise, cosset, dihe- 
dral, dissident, edaphic, eisteddfod, ersatz, he- 
dral, hostage, Insessores, insidious, Limosella, 
nest, nidus, obsess, piezo-, polyhedron, possess, 
preside, president, Reseda, reside, resident, resi- 
due, Sanhedrin, sedate, sederunt, sedQia, sedi- 
ment, see, n., sejant, sell, ‘seat’, sessile, session, 
sewer, ‘servant’, siege, sizar, size, subsellium, 
subsidy, supersede, surcease, synizesis, tetrahe- 
dron. I.-E. base *sed ‘to sit’, is identical with 
base *sed-, ‘to go’. See cede. 

Derivatives: sedentary, n., sedentari-ly, adv., 
sedentari-ness , n. 

Seder, n., the home service on the two first nights 
of Passover, contained in the Haggadah {Jewish 
Religion). — Heb. sedher, ‘order, arrangement’, 
rel. to £dhera h , ‘row, rank (of soldiers)’, 
Mishnaic Heb. sadhdr , Aram, s^dharj he arrang- 
ed, ordered’, Aram, sidhra , Syr. sedhra, ‘ar- 
rangement, order’, Akkad, sadaru, ‘to arrange’, 
sidru , sidirtu, ‘row, battle line’. Cp. Sedra, siddur. 
sederunt, n., session, sitting. — L. sederunt , ‘they 
sat’, 3rd person pi. past tense of sedere, ‘to sit’. 
See sedentary. 

sedge, n. — ME. segge, fr. OE. secg, rel. to LG. 
segge (whence G. Segge), and to OE. secg, 
‘sword’, and cogn. with OIr. seisg, ‘rush’, W. 
hesg, ‘reed, rush’ ; fr. I.-E. base *seq- ¥ ‘to cut’ 
(see section). OE. secg orig. meant ‘the cutting 
plant’. 

Derivative, sedg-y, adj. 

sedilia, n. pi., seats in the chancel of a church. — 
L. sedilia , ‘seats, stools’, pi. of sedile, a deriva- 
tive of sedere . See sedentary, 
sediment, n., anything that settles. — F. sediment, 
fr. L. sedimentum, ‘a settling down, subsidence’, 
from the stem of sedere. See sedentary and 
-ment. 

Derivatives : sediment-ary, adj. and n., sediment- 
ari-ly , adv., sediment-ation , n., sediment-ous, 
adj. 

sedition, n., revolt, rebellion. — ME., fr. OF. 
sedicion (F. sedition), fr. L. seditionem, acc. of 
seditio, ‘insurrectionary separation, mutiny’, 
lit. ‘a going apart’, fr. sed-, ‘beside, apart’ (see 
se-) and it id, gen. -onis, ‘a going’, fr. it-(um), 
pp. stem of ire, ‘to go’. See itinerate and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
-ion. 



Derivatives: sedition-ary, adj., sedition-ist, n. 
seditious, adj., inciting to revolt. — ME., fr. MF. 
(= F.) sediticux, fr. L. seditiosus , ‘turbulent, 
mutinous’, fr. seditio. See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: seditious-ly, adv., seditious-ness, n. 
Sedra, Sidra, n., the weekly section of the Penta- 
teuch read in the synagogue {Jewish Religion). 

— Aram, sidhra, ‘order’, rel. to Syr. sedhra, 
Heb. sedher, of s.m. See Seder and cp. siddur. 

seduce, tr. v. — L. seducere, ‘to lead aside, 
separate’, in Late L., ‘to lead astray, seduce’, 
fr. se- and ducere, ‘to lead’. See duke and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: seduc-ee, n., seduce-ment , n., seduc- 
er, n., seduc-ing, adj., seduc-ing-ly, adv. 
seduction, n. — F. seduction, fr. L. seductionem , 
acc. of seductio, ‘a leading aside’, fr. seductus, 
pp. of seducere. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivatives: seduction-ist, n. 
seductive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
seductus, pp. of seducere. See seduce. 
Derivatives: seductive-ly, adv., seductive-ness, 
n. 

sedulity, n., quality of being sedulous. — L. 
sedu litas, ‘assiduity, application’, fr. sedulus. 
See next word and -ity. 

sedulous, adj., diligent, assiduous. — L. sedulus, 
‘busy, zealous, assiduous’, fr. the adv. sedulo, 
‘busily, zealously, assiduously’, formed fr. 
se(d) dold , ‘without malice’, fr. sed, se, ‘without’ 
(see se-), and dolus, ‘guile, deceipt, deception’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. 86Xo<;, of s.m. See dole, 
‘guile’, and cp. subdolous. ForE. -ous, as equi- 
valent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: sedulous-ly , adv., sedulous-ness , n. 
Sedum, n., a genus of plants, the stonecrop (bot.) 

— L. sedum, ‘the houseleek’, a foreign word of 
uncertain origin. 

see, tr. and intr. v,, to perceive with the eyes. — 
ME. seen , sen, fr. OE. seon, rel. to OS., OHG. 
sehan , MHG., G. sehen, OFris. sid, MDu. sien, 
Du. zien, ON. sjd, Norw. sjaa , Dan., Swed. se, 
Goth, sailvan , and prob. cogn. with Hitt, sakwa-, 
‘eye’; fr. Teut. base *sehw-, corresponding to 
I.-E. base *seq w -, ‘to see’, which is etymologi- 
cally identical with *seq y> - in the sense ‘tq point 
out, to say’. See say, v., and cp. seem, sight 
Derivatives : see-ing , n., adj., and conj. see-ing-ly, 
adv., see-ing-ness, n., seer (q.v.) 
see, n., the seat of a bishop. — ME. se, fr. OF. 
sied, sed, se, fr. L. sedem, acc. of sedes, ‘seat’, 
which is rel. to sedere , ‘to sit’. See sedentary, 
seed, n. — ME. seed, sed, fr. OE. sled, rel. to ON. 
sad, OS. sad, OFris. sed, MDu. saet , Du. zaad, 
OHG., MHG. sat , G. Saat, and to the second 
element of Goth, manna-seps, ‘mankind’, lit. 
‘seed of men’, fr. I.-E. base *se-, ‘to sow’. See 
sow, v. and cpu semen. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in colza. 

Derivatives: seed, tr. and intr. v., seed-ed, adj., 
seed-er, n., seed-ful, adj., seed-kin , n., seed-less, 
adj., seed-ling, n„ seed-y , adj., seed-i-ly , adv. 

seek, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sechen , seken, fr. OE. 
secan, rel. to OS. sokian, ON. sotkja, OFris. 
seka, MDu. soeken, Du. zoeken, OHG. suohhan, 
suohhen , MHG. suochen, suechen, G. suchen, 
Goth, sokjan, fr. I.-E. base *sag-, *s 6 g-, ‘to 
track down, trace, seek’, whence also Gk. 
TlY^ou (Dor. ayeojxat), ‘I lead’ (orig. prob. 
‘I track down the way’), L. sagire , ‘to perceive 
quickly or keenly’, sdgus, ‘presaging, predicting, 
prophetic’, sdgax, ‘sagacious’, OIr. saigim, ‘I 
seek’, and prob. also Hitt, shak-, ‘to know’, sha- 
kaish, ‘mark, sign’. Cp. beseech, sake, ‘purpose’, 
forsake, ransack, ‘to plunder’, seize, hame- 
sucken. Cp. also sagacious, presage. Cp. also 
exegesis and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: seeker (q.v.), seek-ing, n. 

'seeker, n. — ME. secher, seker, fr. sechen, seken, 
‘to seek’. See seek and agential suff. -er. 

seel, tr. v., to close the eyes (of a hawk). — ME. 
silen, fr. OF. ciller, siller (F. ciller), fr. cil, ‘eye- 
lid’, fr. L. cilium. See cilia. 

seely, adj., blessed; weak, wretched {obsol.) — 
ME. sely, fr. OE. gesglig; a doublet of silly. 

seem, intr. v. — ME. semen, ‘to seem, to befit’ 
(for the latter sense cp. seemly), fr. ON. sterna 
(fem. scemr), ‘fitting, becoming’, which is rel. to 
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OE. seman, ge seman, ‘to conciliate’ (lit. ‘to 
make one’), and to ON. samr , ‘same’. See same. 
Derivatives: seem-er, n., seem-ing, adj. and n., 
seem-ing-ly, adv., seemly (q.v.)- 
seemly, adj. — ME. semlich , fr. ON. samiligr , fr. 
samr, ‘becoming’. See seem and adj. suff. -ly. 
Derivatives: seemli-ly , adv., seemli-ness, n. 
seen, pp. of see. — ME. sein , sen, seien, fr. OE. 
gesegen, gesewen, pp. of seon, ‘to see’. See see, v. 
seep, intr. v., to ooze. — Fr. earlier sipe, fr. 
ME. sipen , fr. OE. sipian, which is rel. to MHG. 
sifen , Du. sijpelen , ‘to ooze’. 

Derivatives: seep, n., seep-age , n., seep-y , adj. 
seer, n., one who sees; a prophet. — ME., fr. 
seen, sen , ‘to see’. See see, v., and agential suff. 
-er and cp. the second element in sightseer. 
Derivative: seer-ess , n. 
seer, n., a weight of India. — See ser. 
seerband, n., turban. — Hind, sirband , ‘turban’, 
lit. ‘headband’, fr. OI. sfras, ‘head, summit’, 
and bandhafjt , ‘a tying, fastening; band, band- 
age’. For the first element see cerebrum and cp. 
the first element in seerpaw. For the second ele- 
ment see band, ‘tie’. 

seerpaw, n., a complete suit presented by the 
sovereign ( Anglo-Indian ). — Hind, sar-a-pa, fr. 
Pers. sar-a-pa, lit. ‘from head to foot’. Pers. sar, 
‘head’, is rel. to OI. §iras~, ‘head, summit’; see 
cerebrum and cp. the first element in seerband. 
Pers. pa, ‘foot’, is rel. to OI. pat, acc. pddam , 
‘foot’ ; see foot and cp. the first element in pajama, 
seersucker, n., a kind of cotton fabric. — Hind. 
sirsakar , fr. Pern, shir-o-shdkar , lit. ‘milk and 
sugar’. Pers. shir is rel. to OI. ksiram , Ossetic 
aftshir , ‘milk’. Pers. shakar is rel. to Pali sak- 
khara, OI. sarkard , ‘gravel, grit, sugar’. See sugar, 
seesaw, n., antiphonic reduplication of saw, ‘cut- 
ting tool’. 

Derivatives : seesaw, tr. and intr. v., adj. and adv. 
seethe, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sethen, fr. OE. seo- 
dan, rel. to ON. sjoda, Dan. syde, Swed. sjuda, 
Norw. sjoa, OFris. siatha , Du. zieden , OHG. 
siodan , MHG., G. sieden , ‘to seethe’, Goth. 
soups, ‘sacrificial animal, victim’, fr. I.-E. base 
*se w -, ‘to seethe, boil’, whence also Avestic 
havayeiti , ‘stews’. Cp. sod, ‘turf’, sodden, suds, 
sutler. 

Derivatives: seethe, n., seeth-ing, adj., seeth-ing- 
ly, adv. 

segar, n. — An obsolete variant of cigar, 
seghol, n., name of the Heb.-Aram. vowel sign . 
— Aram. s e ghol, lit. ‘cluster of grapes’ ; so call- 
ed from its form. 

segholate, adj. and n. (Heb. gram.) — ModL. 
segholdtus, ‘provided with a seghol’; so called 
because the segholates always have a seghol in 
the second syllable. See prec. word and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

segment, n., one of the parts into which a body is 
divided; division, section. — L. segmentum, ‘a 
cutting; a piece cut off’, for *sec-mentum, fr. 
sec-, stem of secare, ‘to cut’. See section and 
-ment. 

Derivatives : segment , tr. v., segment-al, adj., seg- 
ment-al-ly , adv., segment-ary, adj., segment- 
ation, n., segment-ed, adj. 
segregate, tr. and intr. v. — L. segregdtus, pp. of 
segregare, ‘to set apart, to separate from the 
flock’, fr. se- and grex, gen. gregis , ‘flock’. See 
gregarious and verbal suff. -ate and cp. aggre- 
gate. 

Derivatives: segregat-ive , adj., segregat-or, n. 
segregate, adj., segregated. — L. segregdtus, pp. 
of segregare. See segregate, v. 
segregation, n. — Late L. segregated, gen. -on is, 
fr. L. segregdtus, pp. of segregare, See segregate, 
v., and -ion. 

Derivatives : segregation-al, adj., segregation-ist , 
n. 

seguidilla, n., a Spanish dance and tune. — Sp., 
dimin. of seguida, ‘the act of following, succes- 
sion’, fr. seguir, ‘to follow’, formed — with 
change of conjugation — fr. VL. sequere (cor- 
responding to L. sequi ), ‘to follow’, whence also 
Prov. segre , F. suivre, and — with change of 
conjugation — It. seguire. Port, seguir. See se- 
quel. 

seicento, n., the 17th century (used with reference 



to Italian art). — It., 'lit. ‘six hundred’, short for 
mil seicento, ‘one thousand and six hundred’. 
Seicento is compounded of sei, ‘six’, fr. L. sex, 
and cento , ‘hundred’, fr. L. centum. See six and 
cent, ‘a hundred’, and cp. quattrocento, cinque- 
cento. 

seiche, n., the oscillation of water above and 
below the level of lakes and landlocked seas. — 
Swiss F., of uncertain origin, 
seidel, n., an old liquid measure. — G., fr. MHG. 
stdel, a Romance loan word ult. derived fr. L. 
situla, ‘bucket, urn’. See situla and cp. secchio. 
Seidlitz powder, an aperient. — Named after a 
spring in Seidlitz, Czechoslovakia, 
seigneur, n., a feudal lord. — MF. (= F.) See 
seignior. 

seigneurial, adj., pertaining to a seigneur. — F., 
fr. MF., fr. seigneur. See prec. word and -ial. 
seignior, also seigneur, n., feudal lord. — MF. 
seignor , seigneur (F. seigneur ), fr. OF. seignor, 
fr. L. seniorem, acc. of senior, ‘older’. See 
senior and cp. senor, senhor, signore, sir, sire. 
Derivatives: seignior-al , adj., seignior-al-ty , n. 
seigniorage, also seigneurage, n., dominion. — 
ME. seigneurage , fr. MF. seignorage, seigneu- 
rage (F, seigneuriage), fr. OF., fr. VL. * senior a- 
ticum , fr. L. senior. See prec. word and -age. 
seigniory, also seignory, n., dominion of a seig- 
nior. — ME., fr. MF. seignor ie, seigneur ie (F. 
seigneurie ), fr. OF. seignorie, fr. seignor. See 
seignior and -y (representing OF. and F. -ie). 
seignoral, also seignorial, adj., pertaining to a 
seignior. — farmed fr. seignior with suff. -al, 
resp. -ial. 

seine, n., a large fishing net. — ME., fr. OE. segne, 
fr. L. sagena, fr. Gk. cray7jvTr), ‘a fishing net’, 
which is of uncertain origin. F. seine, of s.m., 
also derives fr. L. sagena. 

Derivative : seine, tr. and intr. v. 
seise, v. — The same as seize, 
seisin, n. — The same as seizin, 
seismal, adj., seismic. — See seismo- and adj. 
suff. -al and cp. coseismal, 
seismic, adj., pertaining to an earthquake. — See 
seismo and adj. suff. -ic and cp. coseismic. 
Derivatives: seismic-al, adj., seismic-al-ly, adv., 
seismic-ity, n. 

seismo-, combining form meaning ‘connected 
with an earthquake, of an earthquake’. — Gk. 
•ofstofjto-, fr, (reloads, ‘earthquake’, fr. <re£etv, 
‘to shake, move to and fro’, which stands for 
*tweisein, fr. I.-E. base *tweis~, ‘to shake; move 
violently’, whence also OI. tve$ati, ‘is violently 
shaken’, tve?ah, ‘vehement, impetuous ; shining, 
brilliant’, Lith. tvisketi, ‘to ‘flame’. Cp. siriasis, 
Sirius, sistrum. 

seismogram, n., the record of an earthquake 
made by a seismograph. — Compounded of 
seismo- and Gk. ypdqxjxa, ‘that which is written, 
a letter’. See -gram. 

seismograph, n., an instrument for measuring the 
motions of an earthquake. — Compounded of 
seismo- and Gk. -ypacpoc;, fr. ypa<psiv, ‘to 
write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives: seismograph-er , n., seismograph-ic , 
seismograph-ic-al, adjs., seismograph-y, n. 
seismology, n., the study of earthquakes. — Com- 
pounded of seismo- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyoc;. 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: seismolog-ic-al, adj., seismolog-ist, 
n. 

seismometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
intensity and motions of an earthquake. — 
Compounded of seismo- and Gk. p^rpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: seismometr-ic , seismometr-ic-al, 
adjs., seismometr-y, n. 

seismoscope, n., an instrument for indicating the 
occurrence of earthquakes. — Compounded of 
seismo- and Gk. -ox67uov t fr. oxottciv, ‘to look 
at, examine’. See -scope, 
seizable, adj. — Formed fr. seize with suff. -able, 
seize, tr. and intr. v. — ME. saysen, seysen , ‘to 
take possession of, to grasp', fr. OF. saisir, 
seisir (F. saisir), fr. Frankish-Latin sacire, which 
is prob. a blend of Frankish *sakjan , ‘to lay 
claim to’, and *satjan, ‘to set’; see Dauzat, 



DELF., p. 646 s.v. saisir. Frankish *sakjan is 
rel. to Goth. sokjcQi, OB. secan, ‘to seek’; see 
seek and cp. sake, ‘purpose’. Frankish *satjan is 
rel. to Goth, satjan , OE. set tan, ‘to set’ ; see set, 
v. Cp. seizin. 

Derivatives : seiz-er, n., seiz-ing, n., seizure (q.v.) 
seizin, seisin, n., freehold possession of land (law). 

— ME. seisine, seisin. The orig. meaning was 
‘possession’, fr. OF. ( = F.) saisie, fr. saisir, ‘to 
seize, take possession of’. See seize and cp. dis- 
seizin. 

seizure, n. — Formed fr. seize with suff. -ure. Cp. 
pleasure, fr. please. 

sejant, adj., sitting; said of a lion or another 
beast (heraldry). — AF. seiant, corresponding 
to F. siant, ‘sitting’, pres. part, of seoir, ‘to sit’, 
fr. L. sedere. See sedentary and -ant. 

Sejm, also Seym, n., assembly, diet, specif, the 
Constituent Assembly of the Polish Republic. 

— Pol. sejm, ‘assembly’, rel. to OCzech snem, 
Czech snim, for * syn-(mu, lit. ‘a taking together’, 
fr. pref. syn -, ‘together’, and *imu, ‘a taking’ ; fr. 
Pol./qc, resp. Czech jqti, ‘to take’; rel. to OSIav. 
imq, feti, ‘to take’ (orig. *imq, cp. vuz-imq, ‘I 
take away’), imami, imdjg, imdti, ‘to have’, Lith. 
imii, imti, Lett, jemu, jemt, ‘to take’ ; fr. I.-E. 
base *em -, ‘to take’, whence also L. emere, ‘to 
take, buy’. See exempt, v., and cp. words there 
referred to. 

sekos, n., the sacred enclosure of a temple. — Gk. 

C7)x6<;, ‘shrine, enclosure’; of unknown origin. 
Selachii, n. pi., an order of elasmobranch fishes 
(ichthyol.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ackotyoc, ‘any 
cartilaginous fish; a shark’, which prob. derives 
fr. alXoLQ, ‘light, brightness, flame’ (see seleno-), 
and is so called from the phosphorescent light 
these fishes are used to emit, 
seladang, n., gaur, wild ox of Malaysia. — Bor- 
rowed fr. Malay through the medium ofi the 
Dutch. 

Seladon, n., PN. used to denote a sentimental 
lover. — F. Celadon, name of a character in the 
romance of l’AstrSe, written by Honor6 d’Urf6 
(in 1610). 

seladon green, ‘bright green’; so called because 
Seladon used to wear bright green clothes. 
Selaginella, n., a genus of mosslike plants (hot.) 

— ModL., dimin. of L. seldgo, gen. -inis, name 
of a plant. See Selago and -ella. 

Selagmellaceae, n. pi., a family of mosslike plants 
(bot.) — ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

selaginellaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Selago, n., a genus of plants of the figwort fam- 
ily (bot.) — L. selago, ‘a plant resembling the 
savin tree’, of uncertain origin, 
selah, n., technical term of music in the Psalms 
arid the Book of Habakkuk, chapter 3, indi- 
cating a pause. — Heb. $ttd h , prob. a musical 
direction to raise the voice fr. Heb. base s-l-l, ‘to 
raise, lift’, whence also m*silld h , ‘highway’, 
selamlik, n., the men’s quarters in a Turkish 
house. — Turk, selamliq, a hybrid coined fr. 
Arab, salam, ‘peace’, and the Turkish suff. -lik. 
See salaam. 

seldom, adv. — ME. selden, seldom , fr. OE. sel- 
dun, seldan , seldon, formed fr. *seld, ‘rare’, with 
the adverbial suff. -um, originally the suff. used 
to form the dative of the plural (cp. whilom) ', rel. 
to ON. sjaldan, Dan. sjelden , Swed. sallan (for 
sdldan), OFris., MLG. selden , Du. zelden , OHG. 
seltan , MHG., G. selten , and to the first element 
in OS., OE. seld-lic , Goth, silda-leiks, ‘wonder- 
ful’, prop, ‘of a rare form’ (for the second ele- 
ment of these words see -like). 
select, adj. — L. selectus, pp. of seligere, ‘to sep- 
arate by culling out, pick out, choose’, fr. se- 
and legere, ‘to gather, collect’. See lecture. 
Derivatives: select-ed, adj., select-ed-ly, adv., 
selection (q.v.), select-ive, adj., select-ive-ly , adv., 
select-ive-ness, n., select-iv-ity, n., select-ly , adj., 
select-ness, n., select-or , n. 
select, tr. v. — Back formation fr. select, adj. 
selection, n. — L. selectio, gen. -onis, fr. selectus, 
pp. of seligere. See select, adj., and -ion. 
Derivatives: selection-ism, n., selection-ist, n. 
seien, form of seleno- before a vowel. 
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Selene, n., the goddess of the moon ( Greek 
mythol.) — Gk. LeXyjvy;, fr. aeX7)VY), ‘moon’. See 
seleno-. 

selenlferous, adj., containing selenium ( chem .) — 
See selenium and -ferous. 
selenite, n., a variety of gypsum. — L. selenites, 
fr. Gk. aeX7)vlT7)<;, short for aeXrjvlTY)? Xf&os, 
lit. ‘moon stone’, fr. cteXtjvt), ‘moon* (see seleno- 
and subst. suff. -ite); so called because it was 
supposed to wax and wane with the moon. 
Derivative: selenit-ic , adj. 
selenium, n., name of a nonmetallic element 
(chem.) — ModL., coined by its discoverer, the 
Swedish chemist Jons Jakob Berzelius (1779- 
1848), fr. Gk. aeXYjVYj, ‘moon’; so called by him 
because of its resemblance to tellurium , the ele- 
ment called after the earth. See seleno- and 2nd 
-ium. 

Derivatives: selen-ate , n., selen-ic , adj., selen - 
ide , n., selen-ious, adj. 

seleno-, before a vowel selen-, combining form 
denoting the moon. — Gk. cteXyjvo-, cteXyjv-, fr. 
aeXYjvr], ‘moon’, rel. to cr^Xaq, ‘light, brightness, 
flame', fr. *afeX-, fr. I.-E. base *swel- , ‘to burn’, 
esp. ‘to burn without flame, bum slowly’, whence 
also OI. svargah, ‘heaven’, Lith. sv'dti , Lett, svelt, 
‘to singe’, OE. swelan , OFris. swela, ‘to be burnt 
up’, OE. swot, ‘heat’, MLG. swelen (whence G. 
schwelen), ‘to burn without flame, smolder’, 
OHG. swilizdn , ‘to singe, roast’, Gk. sXtj, etX7] 
(for *Fh€ka, *feXa), ‘the sun’s heat’. See 
sweal, swelter and cp. Selene, selenium, Selachii, 
Svarga, and the second element in paraselene. 
Cp. also Sol. 

selenocentric, adj., relating to the center of the 
moon or to the moon as a center. — Compound- 
ed of seleno- and centric, 
selenograph, n., a chart of the surface of the moon 
or of a part of it. — Compounded of seleno- and 
Gk. -ypa^oi;, fr. ypacpstv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 
Derivatives: selenography n., sele nograph- ic, 
adj. 

selenology, n., astronomy of the moon. — Lit. 
‘study of the moon’ ; compounded of seleno- and 
Gk. -Xoy(oc, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivative: selenolog-ist, n. 
selenosis, n., poisoning of livestock, caused by the 
ingestion of plants containing selenium. — 
ModL., formed fr. selen(ium) with suff. -osis. 
selenotropic, adj., turning toward the moon (said 
of plants). — Compounded of seleno- and 
-tropic. 

selenotropism, n., tendency to turn toward the 
moon (bot.) — Compounded of seleno-, Gk. 
TpoiTY), ‘a turning’, and suff. -ism. See trope, 
tropism, and cp. heliotropism. 

Seleucid, also Seleucian, adj., pertaining to the 
Seleucidae. — See next word and the suffixes 
-id, resp. -ian. 

Seleucidae, n. pi., a dynasty which ruled over 
Asia Minor, Syria and Persia (312-64 B.C.E.) — 
Named after its founder Seleucus Nicator. 
self, n. — ME., fr. OE. self, seolf sylf rel. to OS. 
self, ON. sjdlfr, Swed. sjdlv, Dan. selv, OFris. 
self, MDu. self, selve, zelve, Du. zelf, OHG. selb, 
MHG. selp, G. selb(er),selbst, Goth, silba ; prob. 
fr. I.-E. base *se-lo- , ‘itself’, which is compound- 
ed of reflexive pronominal base *se-, ‘himself, 
herself, itself’ (see sib and cp. sui), and pronom- 
inal base *lo~. Cp. the first element in selvage, 
selvedge. 

Derivatives: selfish (q.v.), self-less , adj., self- 
less-ly, adv., self-less-ness, n, 
self-, pref. — ME., fr. OE. self-,, sylf-, fr. self, 
sylf See prec. word. 

-self, suff. — See self. 

self-conscious, adj. — Coined by the English poet 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834). 
Derivatives: self-conscious-ly, adv., self-con- 
scious-ness , n. (first used by Locke), 
self-control, n. — Coined by the English moral 
philosopher Anthony Ashley Cooper Shaftes- 
bury (1671-1713). 

self-determination, n. — Coined by President 
Thomas Woodrow Wilson (1856-1924). 
self-help, n. — Coined by the Scottish essayist 



and historian Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881). 
selfish, adj. — Coined by the Presbyterians about 
1640 from self and adj. suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: selfish-ly , adv., selfish-ness, n. 
self-regarding, adj. — Fr. self and pres. part, of 
regard, v.; first used by the English reformer 
Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832). 
selihoth, n. pi., penitential prayers recited on fast 
days and the days preceding Rosh Hashanah 
and during the Days of Penitence ( Jewish Reli- 
gion). — Heb. s e lihdth, prop, ‘prayers for for- 
giveness’, pi. of s e liha h , lit. ‘forgiveness’, fr. 
saldh , ‘he forgave’. * 

Selina, fern. PN. — According to Charlotte Mary 
Onge, History of Christian names, 1884, fr. F. 
Cdline , fr. L. Caelina , lit. ‘heavenly’, fr. caelum, 
‘heaven’. See celestial. 

Seljuk, n., a member of a Turkish dynasty, which 
ruled from the 11th to the 13th centuries. 

— Named after Seljuk (Turkish Seljuq), the 
founder of the dynasty. 

Derivatives: Seljuk , Seljuk-ian , adjs. 
sell, tr. and intr. v., to give in exchange for some- 
thing. — ME. sellen , sillen , fr. OE. sellan, sillan, 
syllan , ‘to give, deliver, sell’, rel. to ON. selja, 
‘to hand over, deliver, sell’, Dan. szlge, Swed, 
salja, ‘to sell’, OFris. sella, OHG. sellen , ‘to giye, 
hand over, sell’, Goth, satjan, ‘to offer a sacri- 
fice’, and to ON., OHG. sala, ‘a handing over, 
delivery, sale’ (see sale); fr. I.-E. base *sel-, ‘to 
take’. The above Teut, verbs are causatives and 
orig. meant ‘to cause to take’ ; the modern sense 
of the verb sell(— ‘to give in exchange for some- 
thing’) is of much later origin. From I.-E. base 
*sel- derive also Gk. £Xelv, ‘to take’, OIr. selb , 
W. helw, ‘possession’, L. consilium, ‘counsel, 
deliberation’, orig. ‘a gathering together’. See 
consult and cp. Hellen. 

Derivatives : seli-er, n., sell-ing „ n. 
sell, n., 1) a seat, throne ( obsol .); 2) a saddle 
(archaic). — ME. selle , fr. MF. (= F.) selle, fr. 
L. sella, which stands for *sed-la, fr. seder e, ‘to 
sit’. Se^ settle, n., and cp. saddle, 
sellenders, n. — A var. of sallenders. 

Seltzer water, also seltzer, aerated mineral water. 

— Contraction of G. Selterser ( Wasser ), ‘(wa- 
ter) of Setters’, a village near Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

selvage, selvedge, n., edge of web or cloth so 
finished as to prevent raveling. — ME. selvage , 
lit. ‘its own edge’, formed fr. self and edge on 
analogy of, and influenced in form by, MFlem. 
selvegge, selvage (fr. selv-, ‘-self’, and egge, 
‘edge’). Cp. LG. sulfegge , Du. zelfkant (kant 
meaning ‘border’) and MHG. selbende (whence 
G. Salband), lit. ‘self-end, self-edge’. 
Derivatives: selvage, tr. v., selvag-ee , n. 
semanteme, n., a word or part of a word which 
expresses the idea inherent in the word, distin- 
guished from morpheme, i.e. that part of a word 
which contains the affixes and suffixes. — F. 
semanteme, coined fr. Gk. o?jp.a, ‘sign’, on 
analogy of phoneme, which derives fr. Gk. 
<pd)V7){xa, ‘sound’. See semantics and cp. hy- 
pheme, morpheme, solideme. 
semantic, adj., 1) pertaining to meaning; 2) per- 
taining to semantics. — Gk. a^avTwcos, ‘signi- 
ficant, meaning’. See next word. 

'semantics, n., the science of the meanings of 
words. — F. semantique, coined by Michel 
Br6al, author of Essai de semantique (1897) fr. 
Gk. aY][iavTLx6^, ‘significant, meaning’, fr. 
CTTjfiatveLv, ‘to signify’, fr. cri^a, ‘sign’, which 
is cogn. with OI. dhlh, dhyanafy , ‘thought’, 
dhyati, dhydyati, ‘thinks’. See dhyana and cp. 
semeio-, asemia, and the second element in 
teloseipe, diseme, triseme, tetraseme. For the 
ending see suff. -ics. 

semaphore, n., an apparatus for'signaling. — F. 
semaphore, lit. ‘a bearer of signals’, compound- 
ed of Gk. <rr\\x&, ‘sign’, and ~96po<;, ‘carrying’. 
See prec. word and -phore. 

Derivatives: semaphore, tr. and intr. v., serna- 
phor-ic, semaphor-ic-al, adjs., semaphor-ic-al-ly, 
adv., semaphor-ist , a. 

semasiology, n., semantics. — G. Semasiologie, 
lit. ‘the study of meaning’, coined by Christian 
Karl Reisig [1792(?)-1829] fr. Gk. cr^aota, 



‘significance, meaning’ (fr. C7^a, ‘sign’), and 
-Xoyia, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See semantics and -logy, 
sematic, adj., serving as a sign or warning. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. ot^oc, gen. 
ovjpLaTo?, ‘sign’. See semantics, 
semblable, adj., resembling. — F., fr. sembler, ‘to 
seem, resemble’. See semble and -able, 
semblance, n., likeness; outward appearance. — 
ME. semblaunce, fr. OF. semblance, ‘resem- 
blance’ (in F. this word occurs only in derivatives 
and compounds), fr. OF.(= F.) semblant, pres, 
part, of sembler ; ‘to resemble’, fr. L. simulare , 
‘to make like, represent’. See semble and -ance 
and cp. vraisemblance. 

semble, intr. v., it seems (legal term). — F., 3rd p. 
sing. pres. ind. of sembler , ‘to seem, resemble’, 
fr. L. simulare , ‘to make like, represent’. See 
simulate and cp. resemble. 
sem£, adj., sown, powdered. — F., ‘sown’, pp. of 
semer , fr. L. semindre, ‘to sow’, fr. semen , gen. 
seminis , ‘seed’. See semen, 
semeio-, combining form meaning ‘sign, symp- 
tom’. — Gk. avjpLet.0-, fr. arjp.eiov, ‘sign’, fr. 
avjp.a, ‘sign’. See semantics, 
semeiology, n., 1) the art of using signs, sign lan- 
guage ; 2) the study of the symptoms of a disease, 
symptomatology. — Compounded of semeio- 
and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo c,, ‘one who speaks (in 
a certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives : semeiolog-ic-al,ad)., semeiolog-ist,n. 
semeiotic, adj., 1) pertaining to signs; 2) pertain- 
ing to symptoms. — Coined by the American 
logician and psychologist Charles Santiago San- 
ders Peirce (1839-1914) fr. Gk. cr/)[jLei(xmx7) 
(scil. doctrine of signs’, fem. of 

oTjiaeiomxo:;, ‘pertaining to signs’, fr. otjiaelov, 
‘sign’. See semeio- and adj. suff. -ic. 
semeiotics, n., symptomatology. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

Semele, n., the daughter of Cadmus and the 
mother of Dionysus (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. Ecjx&tj, a Thraco-Phrygian earth goddess, 
fr. Phrygian Ze^eXcij, ‘mother of the earth’. See 
Franz Altheim, Geschichte der lateinischen 
Sprache, p. 132. Phryg. ZejasXco is prob. cogn. 
with OSlav. zemlja, ‘earth’, L. humus , ‘earth, 
ground, soil’. See humus, 
semen, n. — L. semen, ‘seed’, cogn. with OSlav. 
simq, OPruss. semen , ‘seed’, Lith. semens (pi.), 
‘seed of flax’, OS., OHG. sdmo, ‘seed’, MHG. 
same, G. Same , of s.m. ; fr. I.-E. base *se(i)-, ‘to 
sow’. Cp. L. serere, ‘to sow’, which derives fr. 
*si-sd, reduplication of the original base *se-. 
See sow, v., and cp. sem6, seminal, seminary, 
semination, disseminate, inseminate. Cp. also 
season. For the ending of semen see suff. -men. 
semester, n., a period of six months. — G. Se- 
mester, fr. F. semestre, fr. L. seme(n)stris (for 
*sex-mens-tris ), ‘of six months, half-yearly’, fr. 
sex, ‘six’, and mensis, ‘month’. Cp. L. menstruus , 
‘pertaining to a month, monthly’, inter me(n)- 
stris, ‘between two months’, and see six and 
moon. Cp. also menses, trimester, 
semi-, combining form meaning ‘half’. — ME., 
fr. L. semi-, ‘half’, which is cogn. with OI. saml, 
‘half’, a-samih, ‘not a half, complete’, Gk. 
‘half-’, (for ‘half’, OE. sam -, 

OHG. sami-, ‘half’ (cp. e.g. OE. sam-cwicu, 
OHG. sami-quek, ‘half-alive’). Cp. hemi- and 
the first element in sesqui-, sesterce. Cp. also the 
first element in sandblind. 

semi-annual, adj., half-yearly. — Compounded of 
semi- and annual. 

semibreve, n., a note equivalent to half the length 
of a breve (music). — Compounded of semi- and 
breve. 

semicha, also semichah, n. - — See semikah. 
semicircle, n., a half circle. — Compounded of 
semi- and circle. 

semicolon, n., a punctuation mark (;). — A hy- 
brid coined fr. L. semi-, ‘half’, and Gk. xwXov, 
‘limb, part’. See semi- and colon, ‘punctuation 
mark’. 

semikah, also spelled semika, semichah, semicha, 
n., rabbinical ordination. — Mishnaic Heb. 
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s s mlkhd h , ‘laying on (of hands)’, verbal n. of 
samdkh , ‘he laid’ (fr. Biblical Heb. samdkh, of 
s.m.), used elliptically for samdkh eth yadaw, ‘he 
laid his hands’ (see Nura. 27 : 25), an act sym- 
bolizing the transference of authority. Yleb. 
sdmakh is rel. to Aram.-Syr. sdmakh, ‘he stayed, 
sustained, supported’, Ethiop. samaka, of s.m., 
Arab, simdk, ‘support’, samk % ‘roof’, 
semimembranosus, n., name of a muscle ( anat .) — 
Medical L. semimembranosus (scil. musculus), 
erroneously formed fr. L. semi-, ‘half’, and 
membrdna, ‘fine skin, membrane’ ; see semi- and 
membrane. The exact form should have been 
semimembraneus or semimembrdceus. See Joseph 
Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica, p. 474. 
semimonthly, adj., occurring twice in a month; 
n., anything occurring twice in a month, specif, 
a magazine published twice in a month. — A 
hybrid compounded of semi ‘half’ (see semi-), 
and E. monthly. 

seminal, adj., pertaining to seed or semen. — L. 
seminalis , fr. semen , gen. seminis , ‘seed’. See 
semen and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives : seminal-ly, adv. 
seminar, n., a group of students at a university 
engaged in research problems under the direc- 
tion of a professor. — G. Seminar, fr. L. semi- 
ndrium . See seminary. 

seminary, n. — L. seminarium , ‘seed plot, nursery 
garden, seminary’, prop. neut. of the adj. semi- 
ndrius , ‘pertaining to seed’, fr. semen, gen. se- 
minis, ‘seed’. See semen and subst. suff. -ary. 
Derivatives: seminar-ian, n., seminar-ist , n., p 
seminar-ist-ic , adj. 

semination, n., the act of sowing. — L. semindtio, 
gen. -onis, fr. seminatus, pp. of seminare, ‘to 
sow’, fr. semen , gen. seminis , ‘seed’. See semen 
and -ation and cp. sem6, inseminate, 
seminiferous, adj., 1) bearing seed; 2) bearing 
semen. — Compounded of L. semen, gen. se- 
minis, ‘seed’, and the stem of L. ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See semen and -ferous. 
semio-, combining form. — The same as semeio-. 
semiotic, adj., 1) semeiotic; 2) pertaining to 
semiotics. — See semeiotic. 
semiotics, n., the study of signs and symbols, with 
special regard to their function in language. — 
See prec. word and -ics. 

semiparasitic, adj., partly parasitic. — A hybrid 
coined fr. semi-, a Latin combining form, and 
parasitic, a word of Greek origin. 
Semi-Pelagianism, n., a doctrine of the 5th cent., 
which held the middle ground between the free- 
will doctrine of Pelagius and the predestination 
doctrine of Augustine. See semi- and -ism. 
semiquaver, n., an English term for a sixteenth 
note (music). — Lit. ‘the half of a quaver’, a hy- 
brid coined fr. L. semi-, ‘half’ (see semi-), and 
E. quaver. Cp. demisemiquaver. 

Semite, n. — ModL. Semita , fr. Late L. Sem, fr. 
Gk. fr. Heb. Shem , the name of one of 
Noah’s sons (see Gen. 10 : 21-30). For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. The term Semite was first 
used by the German historian August Schlozer 
in 1781 in Eichhom’s Repertorium, VIII, p. 161. 
Derivatives: Semit-ic, adj., Semit-ism, n., Semit- 
ist, n., Semit-ize , tr. v. 

semitendinosus, n., name of a muscle of the thigh 
(anat.) — Medical L. semitendinosus (short for 
musculus semitendinosus ), coined by the English 
anatomist William Cowper (1666-1709), fr. L. 
semi-, ‘half’, and tendo, gen. tendinis , ‘tendon’. 
See semi- and tendinous. 

semitone, n., a halftone (music). — Compounded 
of semi- and tone. 

semiweekly, adj., occurring twice a week; n., a 
periodical published twice a week. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. semi-, ‘half’ (see semi-), and E, 
weekly. 

semolina, n., meal consisting of the hard kernels 
of wheat. — It., dimin. of semola , ‘bran’, fr. L. 
simila, ‘the finest wheat flour’, which, together 
with Gk. OEfzlSaXt?, is a loan word from a 
Semitic language. See simnel. 
semper-, combining form meaning ‘always, ever’. 
— L. semper fr. semper, ‘always, ever’, which 
is formed fr. *sem-, ‘one, together’, and suff. 
-per. Base *sem- appears also in L. semel , ‘once’, 



similis (assimilated fr. *semilis), ‘like’ ; see same 
and cp. sengreen. Suff. -per (which appears also 
in parum-per, ‘a little while’, paulis-per, ‘for a 
little while’) is rel. to parum, ‘too little, not 
enough’, parvus, ‘small, little’; see parvi-. Cp. 
sempre.* 

Sempervivum, n., a genus of plants, the housleek 
(hot.) — ModL., compounded of L. semper, 
‘always’, and vivum , neut. of vivus, ‘living’. See 
semper- and vivacious. 

sempiternal, adj., everlasting, eternal. — Late 
ME., fr. Late L. sempiternus, ‘everlasting, per- 
petual, continual’, fr. L. semper, ‘always’, and 
aeternus , ‘everlasting’. For the first element see 
semper-, for the second see eternal, 
semplice, adj., simple (musical direction). — It., 
fr. L. simplicem, acc. of simplex, ‘simple’. See 
simple. 

sempre, adv., throughout (musical direction ). — 
It., fr. L. semper , ‘always’. See semper-, 
sempster, n., seamster. — A var. of seamster. 
sempstress, n., seamstress. — A var. of seamstress, 
semuncia, n., a half-ounce (Roman antiq.) — L., 
formed fr. semi- and uncia. See uncia. 
sen, n., a Japanese coin, one hundredth part of a 
yen. — Jap., fr. Chin, ch'ien , ‘coin’, 
senaite, n., a titanate of iron, manganese and lead 
(mineral.) — Named after the 19th cent. Brazil- 
ian mineralogist Joachim da Costa Sena. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
senarius, n., a verse consisting of six iambic feet 
(Latin pros.) — L. senarius , ‘consisting of six 
each; a verse consisting of six feet’. See next 
word. 

senary, adj., pertaining to six; consisting of six. 

— L. senarius, ‘consisting of six each’, fr. sem 
(for *sex-ni), ‘six each’, fr. sex, ‘six’. See six and 
adj. suff. -ary. 

senate, n. — ME. senat, fr. OF, senat (F. senat ), 
fr. L. senatus, ‘senate’, lit. ‘the council of the 
elders’, fr. senex, gen. senis , ‘old’. See senile and 
subst. suff. -ate. 

senator, n. — ME. senatour , fr. OF. senat our (F. 
senateur ), fr. L. senator em, acc. of senator, Jr. 
senex f gen. senis , ‘old’. See senile and agential 
suff. -or and cp. prec. word, 
senatorial, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. sendtorius , ‘pertaining to a senator’, fr. sena- 
tor, gen. -oris. See prec. word. 

Derivative: senator ial-ly, adv. 
senatus, n., the Roman Senate. — L. senatus. See 
senate. 

send, tr. and intr. v. — ME. senden , fr. OE. sen- 
dan, rel. to OS. sendian, ON., OFris. senda, Dan. 
sende, Swed. sdnda, MLG., MDu. senden, Du. 
zenden, OHG. senten , sendan, MHG., G. senden , 
Goth, sandjan. These verbs orig. meant ‘to cause 
to go’. They are causative forms of Teut. * sin pan, 
‘to go, find out’, whence OE. sid (for *sind), 
OS. sith, OHG. sind, MHG. sint, ‘way, journey’, 
ON. sinn , Goth, sinps, ‘going, walk; time’, OE. 
gesid, OS. gisith, OHG. gisindi, MHG. gesinde, 
‘traveling companion’, G. Gesinde, ‘followers, 
servants, domestics’, Goth, gasinpa, gasinpja , 
‘traveling companion’. Cognates outside Teu- 
tonic are Arm. *nt‘ac, ‘way’, Lith. si undiu, Lett. 
sutu, ‘I send’, OIr. set (for *sent), ‘way’, W. hynt, 
of s.m. — L. sentire, ‘to feel’, is also cognate. 
See sense and cp. godsend. Cp. also the second 
element in withershins. 

Derivatives : send, n., send-able , adj., send-ee, n., 
send-er, n., send-ing, n. 

sendal, n., a thin silk fabric used in the Middle 
Ages. — OF. cendal, fr. Late L. cendalum , fr. 
Gk. otvStov, ‘fine cloth from India’, lit. ‘Indian’, 
fr. 01. Sindhuh, ‘the river Indus; the country of 
the river Indus’. See India and cp. sindon. 
Senecio, n., a genus of plants, the groundsel (hot.) 

— L. senecid, fr. senex, ‘old man’ (see senate) ; 
prob. so called in allusion to the white hairs of 
the pappus. 

senega, seneca, n., a drug made from the root of 
the senega root. — Named after the Seneca 
Indians of North America, 
senescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

senescent, adj., growing old. — L. senescens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of sene seer e, ‘to grow old’, an 



inchoative verb formed fr. senere , ‘to be old’, fr. 
senex, gen. senis, ‘old’. See senile and -escent. 
seneschal, n., a steward; a majordomo. — ME., 
fr. OF. seneschal (F. sdndchal), fr. Frankish 
* sini-skalk, ‘senior servant’, a compound whose 
first element is related to Goth, sineigs, ‘old’, 
sinista , ‘elder, senior’, and cognate with L. senex, 
‘old’; see senile. The second element is related 
to OHG. scale , OE. scealc, ‘servant’; see mar- 
shal. Cp. It. siniscalco , O Proven*;, sene seal, 
senescalc, which are also Teut. loan words (the 
former through the medium of ML. s ini scale us 
(in Lex Alaman. 79, 3, 4). 

Derivatives: seneschal, tr. v., seneschal-sy, 
seneschal-ty , n. 

sengreen, n., the common houseleek. — ME. sin- 
grene, fr. OE. singrene, ‘green vegetables; the 
houseleek' (cp. OHG. singruoni, MHG. sin- 
gruene , G. Singrun, MDu. sindergroen , Du. zene- 
groen), from the adj. singrene, ‘evergreen’, 
which is compounded of OE. sin-, sine-, ‘ever- 
lasting, enduring, great’, and grene , ‘green’. The 
first element is rel. to OS., OHG., Goth, sin-, 
ON. si-, of s.m., and cogn. with L. semper , 
‘always, ever*. See semper-. Cp. OHG., MHG. 
sin(t)-vluot, G. Sintflut , ‘the great flood’, and 
the secondary G. form Siindflut (as if the word 
meant ‘the flood caused by the sin of mankind’), 
which arose from a confusion of OHG. sin- with 
G. Sunde, ‘sin’ (see sin). For the second element 
in sengreen see green. 

senhor, n., a Portuguese title corresponding to 
English Mr. or Sir. — Port., fr. L. seniorem, acc. 
of senior, ‘older*, compar. of senex , ‘old’. See 
senior and cp. senor, signor, 
senhora, n., a Portuguese title corresponding to 
English Mrs. or Madam. — Fem. of prec. word. 
Cp. senora, signora. 

senhorita, n., a Portuguese title corresponding to 
English Miss. — Dimin. of prec. word. Cp. 
sefiorita, signorina. 

senile, adj. — L. senilis, 'pertaining to old people, 
senile’, formed with suff. -ile fr. senex, gen. senis, 
‘old’, which is cogn. with OI. sdnah , ‘old’, 
Avestic hana-, ‘old’. Arm. hin, ‘old’, Gk. gvo?, 
(for *senos), ‘old’, Lith. senas, ‘old’, senis, ‘an old 
man’, Goth, sineigs, ‘old’, sinista, ‘elder, senior’, 
OIr. sen , OW., Co. hen, ‘old’. Cp. senate, senior 
and the first element in seneschal. 

Derivatives: senile-ly, adv., senil-ism, n., senil- 
ity, n. 

senior, adj. — L., ‘older’, compar. of senex, gen. 
senis, ‘old’. See senile and cp. seigneur, seignior, 
senhor, senor, sieur, signor, sir, sire, messire, 
monseigneur, monsieur, monsignor. Cp. also 
surly. 

Derivatives: senior, n., senior-ity , n. 
senna, n., 1) any plant of the genus Cassia; 2) the 
dried leaves of some of these plants, used as a 
laxative. — ML. senna, sena , fr. Arab. sana\ in 
vulgar pronunciation sena\ 
sennet, n., a trumpet call. — MF. sinet, senet, 
segnet, dimin. of seing (F. signe), ‘sign’, fr. OF. 
See sign, n., and -et and cp. signet, 
sennight, se’nnight, a week (archaic). — • Contrac- 
tion of seven and night. For a similar contrac- 
tion cp. fortnight. 

sennit, n., braided cordage of rope yearn (naut.) 

— Contraction of seven and knit. For a similar 
contraction of seven see prec. word. 

sefior, n., a Spanish title corresponding to English 
Mr. or Sir. — Sp., fr. L. seniorem , acc. of senior, 
‘older’, compar. of senex , gen. senis, ‘od\ See 
senior and cp. senhor, signor, 
senora, n., a Spanish title corresponding to Eng- 
lish Mrs. or Madam. — Fem. of prec. word. Cp. 
senhora, signora. 

sefiorita, n., a Spanish title corresponding to 
English Miss. — Dimin. of prec. word. Cp. 
senhorita, signorina. 

Senoussi, n. — See Senussi. 
sensate, adj., endowed with sensation. — Late L. 
sensdtus, ‘gifted with sense, intelligent’, fr. L. 
sensus. See sense and adj. suff. -ate. 
sensate, tr. v., to perceive by a sense or the senses. 

— Back formation fr. sensation. 

sensation, n. — ML. sensatio, gen. -onis, fr. Late 
L. sensdtus; see sensate, adj., and -ion. ML. sen - 
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satio is prop, loan translation of Gk. dacribjau;. 
Derivatives: sensation-al, adj., and n., sensation- 
al-ism , n., sensation-al-ist, n., sensation-al-ist-ic , 
adj., sensation-ary, adj., sensation-ism, n., 
sensation-ist, n., sensation-ist-ic , adj. 
sense, n. — MF. (= F.) sens , fr. OF., fr. L. sen- 
sus , ‘perception, feeling, sense’, fr. sensus, pp. of 
sentire , ‘to perceive by the senses, feel, think, be 
of opinion’, which is cogn. with OHG. sinnan 
(for *sinpjan), ‘to go, travel, strive after, have 
in mind, perceive’ (whence prob. OHG., MHG. 
sin, G. Sinn, ‘sense, mind’), OE. sid (for *sind) t 
‘way, journey’, fr. I.-E. base *sent -, ‘to go' 
[whence also OIr. set (for sent), ‘way’]. In L. sen- 
tire the orig. meaning was prob. ‘to go in a cer- 
tain direction, to find out’, whence developed 
the meaning ‘to feel’. See send and cp. assent, 
consensus, consent, dissension, dissent, insensate, 
resent, scent, sensible, sentence, sentient, senti- 
ment, sentinel. 

Derivatives: sense , tr. v., sens-ed, adj., sense- 
less , adj., sense-less-ly, adv., sense-less-ness, n., 
sensible (q.v.), sensitive (q.v.), sensual (q.v.), 
sensuous (q.v.) 

sensi-, combining form denoting sensation. — L. 
sensi-, fr. sensus. See sense, 
sensibility, n. — ME. sensibilite , fr. MF. (= F.) 
sensibility, fr. Late L. sensibilitdtem, acc. of sensi- 
bilitas, fr. sensibilis. See sensible and -ity. 
sensible, adj. — Late ME., fr. MF. (— F.) sen- 
sible, fr. Late L. sensibilis , ‘that which can be 
perceived by the senses; capable of perceiving’, 
fr. L. sensus, pp. of sentire, ‘to perceive’. See 
sense and -ible. 

Derivatives: sensible-ness , n., sensibl-y, adv. 
sensitive, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) sensi (if (fern. 
sensitive), fr. ML. sensitivus, ‘pertaining to sen- 
sation’, irregularly formed fr. L. sensus, pp. of 
sentire, ‘to perceive’. See sense and -ive. 
Derivatives: sensitive, n., sensitive-ly, adv., sen- 
si tive-ness, n., sensitiv-ity, n. 
sensitize, tr. v., to render sensitive. — Irregularly 
formed fr. sensit(ive) and suff. -ize. 

Derivatives : sensitiz-ation, n M sensitiz-er , n. 
sensitometer, n., instrument for measuring the 
sensitivity to light of photographic films, etc. — 
A hybrid coined from the stem of sensitize and 
Gk. (iiTpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

Derivative: sensitometr-y , n. 
sensorial, adj., sensory. — Formed fr. sensory 
with adj. suff. -al. 

sensorium, n., the nervous system, including the 
organs of sense. — Late L. sensorium , ‘the seat 
or organ of the senses, the brain’, fr. L. sensus , 
pp. of sentire, ‘to perceive by the senses, to feel’. 
See sense and subst. suff. -ory. 
sensory, adj., pertaining to the senses, to sensa- 
tion, or to the sensorium— Formed with adj. suff. 
-ory fr. L. sensus , ‘perception, sense’. See sense, 
sensual, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. sensualis, fr. L. 
sensus , ‘perception, sense’. See sense and adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: sensual-ism, n., sensual-ist, n., 
sensual-ist-ic , adj., sensuality (q.v.), sensualize 
(q.v.), sensual-ly , adv. 

sensuality, n. — ME. sensualite, fr. OF. sensualite 
(F. sensuality), fr. Late L. sensualitdtem, acc. of 
sensudlitas , fr. sensualis. Seeprec. word and -ity. 
sensualize, tr. v. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. Late 
L. sensualis. See sensual. 

Derivative: sensualiz-ation , n. 
sensuous, adj., pertaining to, or affected by, the 
senses. — Coined by Milton fr. L. sensus, ‘feel- 
ing, sense’ (see sense), through the addition of 
suff. -ous. 

Derivatives: sensuous-ly , adv., sensuous-ness, n. 
sent, past and pp. of send. — ME. sende, fr. OE. 
sende, resp. ME. sente, fr. OE. gcsend(ed), fr. 
sentence, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) sentence , frl 
L. sententia , ‘way of thinking, opinion, senti- 
ment’, fr. *sentientia (the loss of the first i is due 
to dissimilation), fr. sentiens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of sentire, ‘to feel, be of opinion’. See 
sense and cp. sentience. 

Derivatives: sentence , tr. v., sentential (q.v.), 
sententiary (q.v.), sententiosity (q.v.), sententious 



(q.v.) 

sentential, adj., pertaining to a sentence. — L. 
sententialis, ‘in the form of a sentence’, fr. sen- 
tentia. See prec. word and -ial. 
sententiary, n., an aphorist. — ML. sententidrius, 
fr. L. sententia. See sentence and subst. suff. -ary. 
sententiosity, n, — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 

sententidsus. See next word, 
sententious, adj., 1) pithy; 2) using aphorisms. — 
L. sententidsus, ‘full of meaning, pithy, senten- 
tious’, fr. sententia. See sentence, n., and -ous. 
Derivatives : sententious-ly, adv., sententious- 
ness , n. 

sentience, n., 1) capacity for feeling; 2) conscious- 
ness. — Formed from next word with suff. -ce. 
sentient, adj., 1) capable of feeling; 2) conscious. 
— L. sentiens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of sentire , 
pp. sensus, ‘to perceive by the senses, to feel’. 
See sense and -ent and cp. dissentient, 
sentiment, n. — F., fr. Late L. sendmentum, fr. L. 
sentire , ‘to perceive by the senses, to feel’. See 
sense and -ment. 

sentimental, adj. — Coined by the English clergy- 
man and novelist Laurence Sterne (1713-68) in 
1767 (in the title of his Sentimental Journey) fr. 
prec. word and adj. suff. -al. F. sentimental is an 
English loan word. 

Derivatives: sentimental-ism, n., sendmental-ist, 
n., sentimental-ity , n., sentimental -ize, tr. v., 
sendmental-ly, adv. 

sentinel, n., guard. — F. sentinelle, fr. It. senti- 
nel la, a derivative of sentire, ‘to hear, perceive’, 
fr. L. sentire, ‘to perceive by the senses, to feel’. 
See sense. 

Derivative: sentinel, v. 

sentry, n., soldier placed on guard. — Shortened 
for sentery , sentuarie , obsolete collateral forms 
of sanctuary (q.v.) Sentry orig. meant ‘a place 
of safety’. Cp. obsolete E. sentry, in the sense of 
‘sanctuary’. 

Senussi, Senoussi, also Sanussi, Sanoussi, n„ a 
Moslem sect in North Africa. — Named after 
its founder Sidi Muhammad ibn Ali ibn as- 
Sanussi (died in 1859). 

senza, prep., without. — It., aphetic from L. ab- 
sentia, ‘in the absence of’, abl. of absentia, ‘ab- 
sence’. See absence and cp. sans and sine, ‘with- 
out’; 

sepal, n., any of the leaves of the calyx ( bot .) — 
F. sepal, fr. ModL. sepalum, which was coined 
by H. J. de Necker in 1790 fr. L. separdtus , 
‘separate’, and petalum, ‘petal’. See separate and 
petal. 

Derivative: sepal(J)-ed, adj. 

-sepalous, combining form meaning ‘having a 
specified number of sepals’. — Formed fr. prec. 
word with suff. -ous. 

separable, adj. — ME. separable, fr. L. separabilis , 
fr. separare. See separate, v., and -able. 
Derivatives: separabil-ity, n., separable-ness, n., 
separabl-y, adv. 

separate, tr. and intr. v. — L. separdtus , pp. of 
separare, ‘to put apart, separate’, fr. se- and pa- 
rare, ‘to prepare, arrange’. See pare and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. sever, which is a doublet of 
separate. Cp. also sepal. 

Derivatives: separation (q.v.), separat-ism , n., 
separat-ist, n., separat-ist-ic , adj., separative 
(q.v.), separator (q.v.), separat-ory, adj. 
separate, adj. — L. separdtus, pp. of separare. See 
separate, v., and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: separate-ly, adv., separate- ness, n., 
separatism (q.v.), separatist (q.v.) 
separation, n. — ME. separacion, fr. MF. (— F.) 
sy para t ion, fr. L. separddonem, ‘a sundering, 
separation’, fr. separdtus, pp. of separare. See 
separate, v., and -ion. 

Derivatives : separation-ism, n .,'separation-ist, n. 
separative, adj. — Late L. separativus, fr. L. se- 
pardtus, pp. of separare. See separate, v., and 
-ive. 

Derivatives: separative-ly, adv., separative -ness, 
n. 

separator,, n. — Late L. separator , ‘he that 
separates, separator’, fr. L. separdtus, pp. of se- 
pardre. See separate, v., and agential suff. -or. 
Sephardic, adj., pertaining to the Sephardim. — 
See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 



Sephardim, n. pi., descendants of the Jews who 
lived in Spain and Portugal. — Inexact render- 
ing of ModHeb .-S s pharaddim, ‘Spaniards; Jews 
of Spain’, pi. of S e pharaddt, fr. Heb. S^phdradh, 
mentioned in Obadiah, v. 20, and prob. mean- 
ing ‘Asia Minor’ or a country in it (perhaps 
Lydia or Phrygia), but identified by the Jona- 
than Targum with Spain. 

Sepher Torah, the scroll of the Law {Jewish reli- 
gion). — Heb. sepher tora h , ‘book of the law’, fr. 
sepher, ‘book’, and tord h , ‘direction, instruction, 
teaching, law’. Heb. sepher is prob. an ancient 
loan word fr. Akkad, shipru, ‘letter’, prop, 
‘something sent’, fr. shaparu, ‘to send’, esp. ‘to 
send a letter’, hence ‘to write a letter’ (for sense 
development cp. Gk. knurro ‘letter’, lit. 
‘something sent, message’, fr. b crc^XXetv, ‘to 
send to’ ; see epistle). The Hebrew verbs sdphar , 
‘he counted’, sipper, ‘he recounted, related’, are 
denominated fr. sepher. Cp. next word and 
Sopherim. For the etymology of Heb. tord h see 
Torah. 

sephirah, sephira, n., pi. sephiroth, any of the ten 
potencies or agencies of the divine manifesta- 
tion (a term of the Cabala). — Heb. s & phird h , ‘a 
counting’, prop, verbal n. of sdphar , ‘he count- 
ed’ (see prec. word) ; influenced in meaning by 
Gk. orpalpa, ‘sphere’. 

sepia, n., 1) (cap.) a genus of sea mollusks com- 
prising the cuttlefishes ; 2) any mollusks of the 
genus Sepia ; 3) the ink of the cuttlefish; 4) 
pigment prepared from the ink of the cuttlefish. 
— L. sepia , fr. Gk. <r>p:ia, ‘cuttlefish’, which is 
rel. to aVj7retv, ‘to make rotten’, crry\>, ‘a venom- 
ous kind of lizard’, ‘putrefaction’. See 

sepsis and cp. seps. F. sec. he, ‘sepia’, is a loan 
word fr. L. sepia. 

Derivatives : sepia, sep-ic, adjs. 
sepiolite, n., meerschaum. — Compounded of 
sepia and Gk. ‘stone’. See -lite. 

sepoy, n., a native Indian soldier. — Port, sipai, 
sipaia , fr. Hind, and Pers. sipahi, ‘soldier’, fr. 
si pah, ‘army’. See spahi. 

seps, n., a lizard of the genus Chalcides. — L. 
seps, fr. Gk. ‘a venomous kind of lizard , 
from the stem of <rij7reiv, ‘to make rotten’. See 
next word and cp. sepia. 

sepsis, n., putrefaction. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
Grfytc,, ‘putrefaction’, from the stem of crij-nreiv, 
‘to make rotten’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. sapro-, sepia, seps, septic. 

sept, n., a tribe or clan, esp. and Irish clan. — A 
blend of sect and L. saeptum, septum, ‘hedge’. 
See septum. 

Derivative: septal (q.v.) 
sept-, form of septi- before a vowel, 
septal, adj., pertaining to a septum. — See sep- 
tum and adj. suff. -al. 

septal, adj., pertaining to an Irish sept. — Form- 
ed fr. sept with adj. suff. -al. 
sfeptan, adj., occurring every seventh day; n., 
fever recurring every seventh day (counting both 
days of consecutive occurrence). — ModL., 
formed fr. L. septem, ‘seven’ (see septem-), on 
analogy of quartan, quintan. For the ending see 
suff. -an. 

septangle, n., a heptagon (geom.) — Compound- 
ed of sept- and angle. 

septangular, adj., having seven angles. — Com- 
pounded of sept- and angular, 
septarium, n., a rock nodule. — ModL., fr. L. 
saeptum, septum, ‘enclosure’. See septum and 
-arium. 

septate, adj., divided by a septum. — ModL. 
saeptatus, septdtus, fr. L. saeptum , septum , ‘en- 
closure’. See septum and adj. suff. -ate. 
septem-, combining form meaning ‘seven’. — L. 
septem-, fr. septem, ‘seven’. See seven and cp. 
hepta-. 

September, n., the ninth month of the year. — L. 
September (mensis), lit. ‘the seventh month (of the 
Roman year)’, fr. septem , ‘seven’; see septem-. 
The Roman year began with March (cp. Octo- 
ber, November, December). 

Septembrist, n., one who took part in the Sep- 
tember Massacres of royalists in Paris, 1792. — 
F. Septembriste, fr. Septembre, fr. L. September. 
See prec. woTd and -ist. 
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septempartite, adj., divided into seven parts. — 
Compounded of septem- and partite, 
septemvir, n., one of seven men associat ed in some 
office or authority ( Roman hist.) — L. septem - 
viri (pi.), compounded of septem- and viri, pi. of 
vir, ‘man’. See virile. 

septenarius, n., a verse of seven feet {prosody). — 
L.septenarius , ‘consisting of seven’. See nextword. 
septenary, adj., consisting of seven. — L. septend- 
rius , ‘consisting of seven’, fr. septeni, ‘seven 
each’, fr. septem , ‘seven’. See septem- and adj. 
suff. -ary. 

Derivative: septenary , the number seven; a 
group of seven. 

septennary, adj., septennial. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ary fr. L. septennium . See septennium. 
septennate, n., a period of seven years. — F. 
septennat , formed fr. L. sep tennis, ‘of seven 
years’ (see next word), on analogy of decanat , 
‘deanery’, and other nouns ending in -at, fr. L. 
- dtus (see subst. suff. -ate), 
septennial, adj., 1) lasting seven years; 2) oc- 
curring every seven years. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. septennium, ‘period of seven years’. 
See next word. 

Derivative: septennial-ly, adv. 
septennium, n., a period of seven years. — L., fr. 
septennis , ‘of seven years’, formed fr. septem , 
‘seven’, and -ennis, fr. annus , ‘year’. See septem- 
and annual. For the change of Latin d (in annus ) 
to e (in sept-ennium ) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Septentrion, n., the constellation of the Great 
Bear ( astron .) — ME. septemtrioun, fr. L. sep- 
tentriones (pi.), ‘the seven stars near the North 
Pole, the Great Bear; the northern regions’, 
prop, ‘the seven plow oxen’, fr. L. septem , ‘sev- 
en’, and trio, gen. trionis, ‘plow ox’, from the 
stem of terere (perf. trivi, pp. tritus ), ‘to rub’. 
See seven and throw and cp. terebra, trite. 
Derivatives: Septentrion , adj., pertaining to the 
north, septentrional (q.v.) 
septentrional, adj., pertaining to the north, north- 
ern. — L. septentrionalis, fr. septentridnes. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: septentrion-al-ly, adv. 
septet, septette, n., a composition for seven per- 
sons, voices or instruments ( mus .) — Formed fr. 
sept- with suff. -et, -ette, on analogy of duet , 
tercet, quartet, etc. 

septi-, sept-, combining form meaning ‘seven’, as 
in septilateral. — L. septi-, sept-, fr. septem, 
‘seven’. See septem-. 

septi-, also septo- before a vowel sept-, combining 
form meaning ‘septum’, as in septifragal. — Fr. 
L. septum. See septum. 

septi-, before a vowel sept-, combining form 
meaning ‘decomposed’, as in septicemia. — Fr. 
Gk, CT7)7tTog, ‘rotten, putrid’. See septic, 
septic, adj., causing putrition. — L. septicus, fr. 
Gk. 07 ) tctlx6c, ‘putrefactive, septic’, fr. crqTtxd?, 
‘rotten, putrid’, verbal adj. of OTjrceiv, ‘to make 
rotten’. See sepsis and adj. suff* -ic and cp. 
aseptic, antiseptic. 

Derivatives: septic , n., a substance that causes 
sepsis, septic-al , adj., septic-al-ly, adv., septic - 
ity, n. 

septicemia, septicaemia, n., septic condition of the 
blood; blood poisoning ( med .) — Medical L., 
fr. F. septicoemi (now spelled septicemie ), 
which was coined by the French physician 
Pierre-Adolphe Piorry (1794-1879), in 1837 fr. 
Gk. 07]7 ttix 6<;, ‘putrefactive’, and alp.a, ‘blood’. 
See septic and hemal. 

septifragal, adj., breaking away from the parti- 
tions, applied to a form of dehiscence {bot.) — 
Compounded of L. saeptum , septum , ‘enclosure, 
partition’, and the stem of / ranger e, ‘to break’. 
See septum and fraction. 

septilateral, adj., seven-sided. — Compounded of 
septi-, ‘seven-’, and lateral, 
septillion, n., 1) in the United States and France, 
a thousand raised to the eighth power (i.e. 1 fol- 
lowed by 24 zeros); 2) in Great Britain and 
Germany, a million raised to the seventh power 
(i.e. 1 followed by 42 zeros). — F. septillion, 
formed fr. L. septem, ‘seven’ (see septem-), on 
analogy of million (q.v.) Cp. billion and words 



there referred to. 

septimal, adj., pertaining to the number seven. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. septimus , 
‘seventh’. See next word, 
septime, n., the seventh position in fencing. — F., 
fr. L. septima, fem. of septimus, ‘seventh’, fr. 
septem , ‘seven’. See seven, 
septo-, combining form. — See 2nd septi-. 
septuagenarian, adj. and n., septuagenary. — See 
next word and -an. 

septuagenary, adj., seventy years old; pertaining 
to a person seventy years old; n., a person 70 
years old, or between the years 70 and 80. — L. 
septuagenarius, ‘consisting of seventy’, fr. sep- 
tuageni, ‘seventy each’, which is rel. to septua- 
gintd , ‘seventy’. See Septuagint and adj. suff. 
-ary. 

Septuagesima, n., the third Sunday before Lent. 
— L. septuagesima {dies), ‘seventieth (day)’, 
fem. of septudgesimus, fr. septuaginta , ‘seventy’. 
See next word, 

Septuagint, n., the oldest Greek translation of 
the Bible; the translation was so called because 
according to tradition it was made by 70 (more 
exactly 72) Jewish scholars. — L. septuaginta, 
‘seventy’, formed, on the analogy of octodgintd, 
a var. of octoginta, ‘eighty’, fr. septem , ‘seven’, 
with -ginta, a suff. denoting tens. This suff. is 
cogn. with Gk. -xovxa in xptaxovxa, ‘thirty’, 
xe<raapaxovxa, ‘forty’, etc. See seven. For the 
etymology of Gk. suff. -xovxa, L. suff. - ginta , 
see penteconta-. 

septum, partition. — L. saeptum, septum, pp. of 
saepire, sep ire, ‘to fence in, enclose’, fr. saepes , 
sepes, gen. -itis, ‘hedge, fence, enclosure’, which 
is cogn. with Gk. ocipi6<;, (for *saipmo~), ‘thicket’, 
at^acaa, ‘bushes ; wall of dry stones’. Cp. sep- 
tate, dissepiment, transept, 
septuple, adj. — F., ‘sevenfold’, fr. L. septuplus, 
formed from the stem of- sept-em , ‘seven’ (see 
septem-), with suff. -plus, ‘-fold’, on analogy of 
duplus, ‘double’. See double and cp. words there 
referred to. 

sepulcher, sepulchre, n., grave; tomb. — ME. 
sepulcre, fr. OF. sepulcre (F. sepulcre), fr. L. 
sepulcrum (less correctly sepulchrum ), ‘grave, 
tomb’, for *sepel-tlom, from the stem of sepelire 
(pp. sepultus ), ‘to bury’, which prob. meant orig. 
‘to honor, worship’, and is cogn. with OI. sa- 
por ydti, ‘honors’, and prob. also with OI. sdpati, 
‘applies himself to, caresses, fondles’, Gk. £tt£iv, 
‘to be about, ‘busy oneself with’. Cp. hoplite. For 
sense development cp. the E. phrase ‘to do the 
funeral honors to a person’. 

Derivatives: sepulcher , sepulchre, tr. v., sepul- 
chral (q.v.), sepulchr-ous, adj. 
sepulchral, adj. — L. sepulcrdlis, fr. L. sepulcrum. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: sepulchral- ly, adv. 
sepulture, n., burial. — ME., fr. OF., fr. L. 
sepultura , ‘buriaP, fr. sepultus , pp. of sepelire, 
‘to bury’. See sepulcher and -ure. 

Derivatives: sepulture, tr. v., sepultur-al, adj. 
sequacious, adj., following. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. sequax, gen. -acis, ‘following after, 
sequacious’, fr. sequor , sequi, ‘to follow’. See 
next word and -ious. 

Derivatives: sequacious-ly, adv., sequacious- 
ness, n. 

sequel, n. — ME. sequele, sequel, fr. MF. (= F.) 
siquelle, fr. L. sequela, ‘consequence, sequel’, 
lit. ‘that which follows’, from the stem of sequor, 
sequi, ‘to follow’, which is cogn. with OI. sdcate, 
sascati, ‘accompanies, follows’, Avestic ha£aiti, 
of s.m., Toch. A sak -, ‘to follow’, Gk. gireaffai, 
‘to follow’, Lith. seku, sikti, ‘to follow’, OIr. 
sechim, sechur, ‘I follow’, and prob. rel. to L. 
socius, ‘fellow, companion, associate’. Cp. con- 
sectary, consecutive, consequence, ensue, execute, 
exequatur, exequies, extrinsic, intrinsic, obse- 
quies, obsequious, persecute, prosecute, pursue, 
second, sect, seguidilla, sequence, sequester, 
subsequent, sue, suit, suite, suivez. 
sequela, n., 1) consequence; 2) morbid condition 
as the result of a disease {med.) — L. sequela, 
‘that which follows, consequence’. See prec. 
word. 

sequence, n., succession; series. — ME., fr. Late 



L. sequentia, fr. L. sequem, gen. -entis. See next 
word and -ce. 

sequent, adj., following. — L. sequens, gen. -entis, 
part, of sequi, ‘to follow’. See sequel and -ent. 
Derivatives: sequent, n., sequent-ial, adj., se- 
quent-ial-ly , adv. 

sequester, tr. and intr. v., 1) to separate; 2) to 
seize, confiscate. — Late ME. sequestren, fr. 
MF. (— F.) siquestrer, fr. Late L. sequestrare, 
‘to give up for safe keeping’, fr. sequester , ‘a 
depository, trustee’, prop, ‘that which follows, 
is at hand’, prob. from *sequos , whence also L. 
secus, ‘otherwise’, prop, ‘following’, from the 
stem of sequor, sequi, ‘to follow’. See sequel. 
Derivatives: sequester, n., sequester-ed, adj., 
sequestr-able, adj., sequestr-al, adj., sequestrate 
(q.v.) 

sequestrate, tr. v. — Late L. sequestrdtus, pp. of 
sequestrare. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
sequestration, n. — Late L. sequestra t id , gen. 
-onis, ‘a depositing’, fr. sequestrdtus, pp. of 
sequestrare. See sequester and -ion. 
sequestrator, n. — Late L. sequestrator, fr. seque- 
strdtus, pp. of sequestrare. See prec. word and 
agential suff. -or. 

sequestrum, n., a piece of dead bone, separated 
from the healthy bone {med.) — Medical L., lit. 
‘anything separated’, neut. of L. sequester, used 
as a noun. See sequester, 
sequin, n., 1) an Italian gold coin; 2) an ornamen- 
tal disk or spangle. — F., fr. It. zecchino, ‘coin’, 
dimin. formed fr. zecca , ‘a mint’, fr. Arab. 
sikka h , ‘a die for stamping’. Cp. sicca, 
sequin, n., ornament on women’s dresses. — 
Named in 1802 after the French chemist Sequin, 
inventor of the shining artificial flowers. 
Sequoia, n., a genus of trees of the pine family 
{bot.) — Named after Sequoyah, prop. Sikwayi, 
a Cherokee Indian, inventor of the Cherokee 
syllabary (died 1843). 

ser, also seer, n., a weight of India varying in size 
in different parts of the country. — Hind, ser , fr. 
OI. setak. 

slrac, n., a pinnacle of ice on a glacier. — Swiss 
F. serac, ‘a kind of cheese’, derived fr. L. serum , 
‘whey’ (see serum); so called from its shape, 
seraglio, n., 1) harem; 2) {capit.) name of the old 
palace of the sultan in Constantinople. — It. 
serraglio, lit. ‘enclosure’, later also used in the 
sense of ‘palace’ (prob. under the influence of 
Turk, serai, ‘palace’), fr. ML. serraculum , ‘bar 
(of a door), bolt’, fr. VL. *serrare, ‘to bar, bolt’, 
fr. Late L. serare, of s.m., fr. L. sera, ‘a bar (for 
fastening a door)’. See sear, ‘catch in the lock 
of a gun’. The suff. -aglio in It. serraglio repre- 
sents L. -dculum, used to form place names. Cp. 
e.g. L. cend-culum, ‘dining room’, 
serai, n., a place for the accommodation of trav- 
elers in the East. — Turk, serai, ‘palace’, fr. 
Pers. sardi, ‘mansion, inn’, fr. OPers. srdda, 
‘residence’, from base prd-, ‘to protect’, whence 
also Avestic ftrayeinti, ‘they protect’. See cara- 
vanserai. 

serang, n., boatswain of a ship in the East Indies. 
— Pers. sarhang, ‘commander’, compounded of 
sar, ‘head, chief’, and hang, ‘power’. Pers. sar is 
cogn. with OI. siras-, ‘head, summit’, Gk. xipa, 
‘head’, L. cerebrum , ‘the brain’. See cerebrum 
and cp. the first element in sarangousty, seerpaw, 
seraskier, sircar. 

serape, n., a shawl. — Mexican Sp. sarape . 
seraph, n. — Back formation fr. Heb. seraphim, 
pi. of sardph, lit. ‘the burning one’, from the 
verb idraph , ‘he burned’, which is rel. to Akkad. 
sharapu, ‘to burn’. Cp. OEgypt. srf, ‘to be hot’. 
Derivatives: seraph-ic, seraph-ic-al , adj., seraph - 
ic-al-ly, adv. 

seraphim, n. pi., seraphs. — Heb. seraphim. See 
seraph. 

seraphine, n., an obsolete reed instrument. — 
Formed fr. seraph with suff. -ine. 

Serapias, n., a genus of orchids {bot.) — L., fr. 
Gk. azptxmdq, ‘an orchid’, prop, ‘a plant dedi- 
cated to Serapis’, fr. Depa m$. See Serapis. 
Serapis, n., a famous god of the lower world 
{Egyptian, Greek and Roman mythol.) — L., fr. 
Gk. fr. earlier Gk. Eapajru;, fr. 

Egypt. User-hapi, fit. ‘Osiris-Apis’. See Osiris 
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and Apis and cp. prec. word, 
seraskier, n., Turkish commander in chief. — 
Turk, ser asker , lit. ‘head of the army’, fr. Pers. 
sar, head’, and Arab, askar, ‘army’. For the 
first element see cerebrum and cp. serang and 
words there referred to. For the second element 
see lascar. 

Serb, n., 1) a native of Serbia; 2) Serb language. 
— Fr. Serb Srb . 

Derivatives: Serb-ian, adj. and n. 

Serbonian, adj., pertaining to, or designating, 
Lake Serbonis in Egypt (now dry). — Gk. 
Lepptovt? •?) XtiAVT). For the ending see suff. 

-ian. 

sere, adj., dried up; withered. — See sear, adj. 

sere, n., the catch in the lock of a gun. — A var. 
of sear, n. 

serein, n., a fine, misty rain. — F., fr. OF. seirein , 
fr. seir (F. soir), ‘evening’, fr. L. serum, ‘late 
time’, prop. neut. of the adj. ser us, ‘late’, used 
as a noun. See serotine and cp. soiree. 

Serena, fern. PN. — Fr. L. serena , fern, of serenus, 
‘clear, fair, bright, joyous’. See serene, 
serenade, n. — F. serenade, fr. It. serenata , lit. 
‘calm sky’, fr. sereno, ‘serene, calm’, fr. L. sere- 
mis. See serene and -ade. It. serenata was influ- 
enced in meaning by the noun sera, ‘evening’ 
(fr. L. sera, fern, of serus , ‘late’), whence arose 
the sense ‘music played at night’. See serotine 
and cp. serein. 

Derivatives : serenade , tr. and intr. v., serertad-er, 
n. 

serenata, n., serenade. — It., whence F. serenade. 
See serenade. 

serendipity, n., the gift of .finding interesting 
things by chance. — Coined by the English 
author Horace Walpole (1717-97) in a letter to 
Mann in January 1754 from the title of his tale 
The Three Princes of Serendip, who were endow- 
ed with the same faculty. Serendipor Serendib is 
the former name of Ceylon. For the ending see 
suff. -ity. 

serene, adj., clear, bright; calm. — L. serenus, 
‘clear, fair, cloudless, serene’, of uncertain ori- 
gin. It possibly stands for *kseresnos and is 
cogn. with Gk. £y)p6<;, ‘dry’, OI. k$arah, ‘burn- 
ing, corroding’, k$ayati , ‘burns’, OHG. sera- 
wen, ‘to become dry’. Cp. elixir, xerasia, xero-. 
Derivatives : serene, n. and tr. v., serene-ly, adv., 
serene-ness , n., serenity (q.v.) 
serenity, n. — MF. (= F.) ser^nite, fr. OF. sere- 
nit e, fr. L. serenitatem , acc. of serenitas, ‘clear- 
ness, serenity’, fr. serenus .* See serene and -ity. 

serf, n. — F., fr. L. servum , acc. of servus , ‘slave’. 
See serve. 

Derivatives: serf-age , n., serf -do m, serf -hood, n. 
serge, n. — ME. sarge. fr. MF. sarge, serge (F. 
serge), fr. OF., fr. VL. *sarica, fr. L. s erica, fem. 
used as a noun fr. the adj. serious, ‘of silk’, fr. 
Gk. 07jpt x6<;, lit. ‘the Seric fabric’, fr. £7)pix6g, 
‘pertaining to the Sipes’. See Seric. Cp. OProv- 
en?., Sp. sarga , ‘serge’, and Rum. sorted, 
‘frieze’, which also derive fr. VL. *sarica, and 
It. sarqia, ‘serge’, which is a French loan word, 
sergeant, serjeant, n. — ME., fr. OF. serge nt, 
serjant (F. ser gent), fr. L. servientem, acc. of 
serviens , pres. part, of ser v ire, ‘to serve’. See 
serve and -ant and cp. servant, which is a doub- 
let of sergeant. 

Derivatives: sergean-cy , serjean-cy, n., ser- 
ge ant y, serjeant y (q.v.) 

sergeanty, serjeanty, n., a tenure of land on con- 
dition of rendering some specified personal 
service to the king (Eng. feudal law). — ME. 
sergeantie, fr. OF. sergentie, serjantie, fr. ser- 
ge nt, serjant. See prec. word and -y (represent- 
ing OF. -ie). 

Sergius, masc. PN. — L., of Etruscan origin, 
serial, adj., arranged in a series. — Formed fr. 
series with adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: serial , n., serial-ity, n., serial-ize , 
tr. v., serial-ly, adv. 

seriate, adj., arranged in a series. — ML. seriatus, 
pp. of seriare, ‘to arrange in a series’, fr. L. 
series. See series and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: seriate-ly, adv., seriat-ion , n. 
seriatim, adv., serially. — ML. seriatim , fr. L. 
series. See series. For the suff. -dtim see gradatim. 



Seric, adj., Chinese. — L. Serious, fr. Gk. STjpt- 
xoc;, ‘pertaining to the S7jpe<;\ a people of East- 
ern Asia, identified with the Chinese. Cp. serge, 
sericeous, silk. For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 
sericate, adj., sericeous. — See next word and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

sericeous, adj., silky. — Late L. sericeus, fr. L. 
sericum, ‘silk’ (prop, subst. use of the neut. of 
the adj. serious , ‘silken’), fr. Gk. (T7)ptx6v, ‘silk’, 
lit. ‘the Seric fabric’, neut. of <T7]pix6<;, ‘silken’, 
fr. £7)pix6c;, ‘pertaining to the S^pet;’. See 
Seric and -ous. 

sericite, n., a species of silky muscovite (mineral.) 

— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. L. serious, 
‘silken’, lit. ‘of the Seres’. See prec. word. 

Sericocarpus, n., a genus of plants, the white- 
topped aster (hot.) — ModL., lit. ‘silky fruit’. 
See sericeous and carpel. 

sericulture, n., production of silk by breeding 
silkworms. — Shortened fr. F. sericiculture, fr. 
L. sericum , ‘silk’, and cultura, ‘culture’. See seri- 
ceous and culture. 

Derivatives: sericultur-al , adj., sericultur-ist, n. 
seriema, n., the name of two large, long-legged 
birds ( Cariq/na cristata and Chung a burmeisteri), 

— ModL., fr. Tupi seriema , which lit. means 
‘crested’. Cp. Carlamae. 

series, n. — L. series, ‘a row, succession, se- 
quence, series’, rel. to ser ere, ‘to put in arow, join 
together, connect, combine’, sermo, ‘talk, dis- 
course, speech’, and in gradational relationship 
to sors, ‘lot’ ; cogn. with OI. sarat-, ‘thread’, Gk. 
etpeiv, ‘to fasten together in rows, to insert’, 
ep[j. a, ‘band, noose, earring’, op^o?, ‘necklace’, 
6ptxa&6<;, ‘row, chain’, Goth, sarwa (pi.), ‘ar- 
mor, arms’, OE. searo (gen. searwes), OHG. 
saro (gen. sarawes), of s.m., ON. sorve, ‘neck- 
lace of stringed pearls’, OIr. sernaid, ‘he joins 
together’, sreth, W. ystret, ‘row’. Cp. assert, 
assort, consort, desert, ‘to leave’, desert, ‘waste’, 
dissert, exert, exsert, insert, resort, sear, ‘the 
catch in the lock of a gun’, sermon, Sertularia, 
sorcerer, sort, the first element in sortilege and 
the second element in Laertes, 
serif, n. — See ceriph. 

serin, n., a yellow finch (Sermus hortulanus). — 
F., prob. fr. L. siren, fr. Gk. aetpirjv, ‘siren’, 
used also to denote a species of bird. See siren, 
serinette, n., a musical instrument used in train- 
ing songbirds, esp. serins. — F., formed fr. 
serin with suff. -ette. 

seringa, n., a Brazilian rubber tree. — Port. See 
syringa. 

serio-, combining form meaning ‘serious and’. — 
L. serio-, fr. ser i us. See serious, 
seriocomic, adj., serious and comic at the same 
time. — Compounded of serio- and comic. 
Derivatives : seriocomic, n , seriocomic-al, adj , 
seriocomic-al-ly, adv. 

seriosity, n. — ML. seriositas, fr. Late L. seridsus. 
See next word and -ity. 

serious, adj. — F. sirieux (fem. strieuse), fr. Late 
L. seridsus, fr. L. ser i us, ‘grave, earnest, serious’, 
which is cogn. with Lith. sveriu, sverti , ‘to weigh, 
lift’, svariis, ‘heavy’, svdras, ‘pound, balance’, 
OE. swaere, swaer, swar, ‘heavy’, OS. swar, ON. 
svarr, MDu. swdre, Du. zwaar, OHG. swar(i), 
sward, MHG. swxre, swdre, G. schwer , ‘heavy’, 
Goth, swers, ‘honored, esteemed’, lit. ‘weighty’. 
Cp. also Gk. £pu.a, ‘ballast’, which prob. stands 
for *swerma and prop, means ‘center of grav- 
ity’. 

Derivatives: serious-ly, adv., serious-ness, n. 
serjeant, serjeanty. — See sergeant, sergeanty. 
sermon, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) sermon, fr. L. 
sermonem, acc. of sermo, ‘a speaking, talking, 
conversation, diction’, lit. ‘that which is put 
together in a certain order’, Tr. sero, serere, ‘to 
join or bind together, combine, compose’. For 
the sense development of sermo, fr. serere cp. 
the term orationes serere , ‘to compose speeches’. 
For the etymology of serere see series. The mean- 
ing of F. and E. sermon (‘discourse delivered 
from the pulpit of a church 5 ), is due to the ellip- 
tical use of L. sermo in the sense of sermo reli- 
giosus, ‘a religious discourse’. Cp. It. sermone, 
Sp. sermdn, which are of the same origin and 
meaning as OF. sermon. 



Derivatives : sermon, tr. and intr. v., sermon-er, 
n., sermonet, sermonette (qq. v.), sermonettino 
(q.v.), sermon-ic, sermon-ic-al , adjs., sermon- 
ic-al-ly, adv., sermon-ics , n. pi., sermon-ize, 
intr. and tr. v., sermon-iz-er , n. 
sermonet, sermonette, n., a short sermon. — Form- * 
ed fr. sermon with dimin. suff. -et, resp. -ette. 
sermonettino, n., a very little sermon. — It., a 
double dimin. formed fr. sermonetto , ‘a little 
sermon’, fr. sermone, ‘sermon’. See sermon and 
cp. sermonet , sermonette. 
sero-, combining form meaning ‘in connection 
with serum’. — Fr. L. serum , ‘whey’. See serum, 
serology, n., the study of serums. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. serum, ‘whey’, and Gk. -Xoyia, 
fr. “Xbyoi;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See 
serum and -logy. The correct form is orrhology, 
in which both elements are of Greek origin. 
Derivative: serolog-ic-al, adj. 
seroon, n., a bale for fruit, etc., covered in an ani- 
mal’s hide. — Sp. serdn, ‘hamper, crate’, rel. 
to Port, seira, of s.m. ; of uncertain origin, 
serosity, n., the state of being serous. — F. sero- 
site, fr. MF., fr. sereux, ‘serous’. See serous and 
-ity. 

serotherapy, n., the treatment of disease by inject- 
ing serum into the veins. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. serum, ‘whey’, and Gk. &epa7ueia, ‘service, 
attendance’. See serum and therapy. The correct 
form is orrhotherapy, in which both elements are 
of Greek origin. 

serotine, adj., late. — F. serotine, fr. L. serotinus, 
‘that which comes, happens, late, or in the eve- 
ning’, fr. serus, ‘late’, which is rel. to L. setius, 
‘later’, and cogn. with OIr. sir, ‘long, for a long 
time, everlasting’, W., Co., Bret, hir, ‘long’, OI. 
sayam , ‘in the evening’, Goth, seipus, ‘late’, OE. 
sid, ‘late’, siddan, ‘since, later’. All these words 
are derivatives of I.-E. base *se(i)-, ‘to be slow, 
come late’. See since and adj. suff. -ine and cp. 
serotine, n., and serein, soiree. Cp. also the 
second element in menhir, 
serotine, n., a small bat, Vesper tilio serotinus. — 
F. serotine, fr. L. serotinus , ‘that which comes 
late or in the evening’. See serotine, adj. 
serotinous, adj., appearing later in the season 
than is usual. — L. serotinus. See serotine, adj. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
serous, adj., pertaining to, or producing, serum. 
— F. sereux , fem. sereuse, fr. L. serum, ‘whey’. 
See serum and -ous and cp. serosity. 
serow, n., any of the antelopes of the genus 
Naemorhedus. — East Indian native name. 
Serpens, n., a constellation adjoining Ophiuchus 
(astron.) — L. serpens , ‘serpent’. See next word, 
serpent, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) serpent, fr. L. 
serpentem, acc. of serpens, 'serpent, snake’, 
prop. pres. part, of serpere , ‘to creep’, hence lit. 
meaning ‘a creeping thing’. L. serpere is cogn. 
with OI. sdrpati, ‘creeps’, sarpdfy, ‘serpent’, Gk. 
gpicetv, ‘to creep’, £p7teT<$v, ‘serpent’. Alb. 
garper, ‘serpent’. Cp. herpes, serpigo, Serpula. 
For the ending see suff. -ent. L. serpere is prob. 
not rel. to repere, ‘to creep’ (see reptile). 
Derivatives: serpent-ile , adj., serpent-ize , tr. and 
intr. v., serpent-ly , adv. 

serpenti-, combining form meaning ‘serpent’. — 
L. serpenti -, stem of serpens, gen. serpentis, ‘ser- 
pent, snake’. See serpent. 

Serpentid, n. (astron.) — Formed fr. Serpens 
with suff. -id. 

serpentiform, adj., resembling a serpent. — Com- 
pounded of serpenti- and L. forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See form, n. 

serpentine, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) serpentin 
(fem. serpentine), ‘like a serpent’, fr. Late L. 
serpentinus, fr. L. serpens, gen. -ends. See ser- 
pent and adj. suff. -ine. 

Derivatives: serpentine , n. and intr. v., serpen- 
tin-ic , adj., serpentin-ize, tr. v., serpentin-iz - 
at ion, n., serpentin-ous, adj. 
serpentry, n., 1) serpents collectively; 2) a place 
where serpents are kept. — Coined by the 
English poet John Keats (1795-1821) fr. serpent 
and suff. -ry. 

serpierite, n., a basic sulfate of copper and zinc 
(mineral.) — Named after the Italian engineer 
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J. B. Serpieri, explorer of the mines at Laurium, 
Greece. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
serpiginous, adj., of the nature of serpigo. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. Medical 1*. serpigo, 
gen. -inis. See next word. 

Derivative: serpiginous-ly , adv. 
serpigo, n., ringworm; herpes ( med .) — Medical 
L. serpigo , 'a creeping skin disease’, fr. L. ser- 
pere , ‘to creep’, whence also serpens , ‘serpent, 
snake’. See serpent. 

Serpula, n., a genus of marine worms ( zool .) — 
L. serpula , ‘a little snake’, fr. serpere , ‘to creep’. 
See serpent and -ule. 

serra, n., a sawlike organ {zool.) — L., ‘a saw’, of 
uncertain origin. Cp. sierra. Cp. also cero. 
serradella, n., a kind of clover. — Port, serradela , 
a dimin. noun formed fr. serrado, ‘serrated’, fr. 
L. serra t us. See serrate. 

Serranidae, n. pi., a family of fishes {ichthyol.) — 
ModL., fr. Serranus , name of the type, fr. L. 
serra , ‘saw’. See serra and -Jdae. 
serranoid, adj., pertaining to the Serranidae. — 
A hybrid coined fr. ModL. Serranus and Gk. 
-oet&rjs, ‘like’, fr. elSot;, ‘form, shape’. See 
prec. word and -oid. 

serrate, adj., notched, resembling the teeth of a 
saw. — L. serratus, ‘sawlike’, fr. serra. See 
serra and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : serrat-ed, adj., ser rat-ion, n. 
Serricomia, n. pi., a class of beetles with serrated 
antennae {zool.) — ModL., lit. ‘having sawlike 
horns’, fr. L. serra , ‘saw’, and cornu , ‘horn’. See 
serra and horn and cp. corn, ‘a homy indura- 
tion’. For the ending see 2nd suff. -ia. 
serriferous, adj., having serrated edges {bot. and 
zool.) — Compounded of L. serra , ‘saw’, and 
the stem of ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. See serra and 
-ferous. 

serriform, adj., sawlike. — Compounded of L. 
serra , ‘saw’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. See serra 
and form, n. 

serrulate, adj., finely toothed. — Fr. L. serrula , ‘a 
little saw’, dimin. of serra, ‘saw’. See serra, -ule 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

serry, intr. and tr. v., to press closely together. — 
F. serrt, pp. of serrer , ‘to press together’, fr. VL. 
*serrare , ‘to bar, bolt’, fr. Late L. serdre , fr, L. 
sera , ‘a bar (for fastening a door)’. See sear, ‘the 
catch in the lock of a gun*. 

Derivatives : serri- ed-ly, adv., serri-ed-ness, n. 
Sertularia, n., a genus of branching hy droids 
{zool.) — ModL., fr. L. sertula (pi.), dimin. of 
serta , ‘wreathes of flowers, garlands’, which is 
prop. pi. neut. pp. of serere , ‘to join together’. 
See series and cp. words there referred to. 
Sertullarian, adj., pertaining to the genus Ser- 
tullaria. — See prec. word and -an. 
serum, n. — L-, ‘watery fluid; whey’, cogn. with 
Gk. 6p6q (for *aop6q), ‘whey.’, OI. sardh , 
‘flowing’, sarit , ‘brook, river’, Gk. 6pp^, ‘as- 
sault, attack, onset, impulse’, 6p|i.av, ‘to urge, 
stimulate’, Lett, sirt, ‘to make a raid’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ser -, *sor ‘to run, flow’. Cp. hormone, 
orrho-, serac and the second element in Apsaras, 
samsara. I.-E. base *ser *sor-, ‘to flow, run’, 
is rel. to base *srew - , of s.m ; see rheo-. 
servable, adj. — Formed fr. serve with suff. -able, 
serval, n., an African wild cat {Felix serval). — 
F., introduced by Buffon fr. Port, lobo cerval , 
‘lynx’, which is formed — with change of suff. — 
fr. L. lupus cervarius (whence also F. loup cer- 
vier ), ‘lynx’, lit. ‘wolf that hunts the stag’,- fr. 
lupus , ‘wolf’, and cervarius , ‘pertaining to a 
stag’, fr. cervus, ‘stag’. See cervine. 

Derivative: serval-ine , adj. 
servant, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) servant , pres, 
part, of servir, ‘to serve’, fr. L. servire , fr. servus , 
‘slave’. See serve and -ant and cp, sergeant, which 
is a doublet of servant. 

Derivative: servant-ry , n. 
serve, tr. and intr. v. — ME. serven, fr. OF. (= F.) 
servir , fr. L. servire , ‘to be a slave, to serve’, fr. 
servus, ‘slave’, which is an Etruscan loan word 
(see E. Benveniste in Revue des £tudes Latines, 
Paris, 10, 429 ff.); cp. the name of Servius Tul- 
lius, who was of Etruscan origin. L. servus is not 
related to ser'vdre , ‘to save, preserve’. Cp. serf, 
servant, servient, servile, sirvente, concierge. 



deserve, dessert, subserve, subservient. 
Derivatives: serve , n., serv-er , n., serv-ing , n. 
service, n., act of serving. — ME. servise, service, 
fr. OF. servise, service (F. service), fr. L. servi- 
tium , ‘state of a slave’, fr. servus , ‘slave’. See 
serVe and -ice. 

Derivatives: service , tr. v., serviceable (q.v.) 
serviceable, adj., ready to serve. — ME. servisable, 
fr. MF., fr. OF., fr. servise, service. See service 
and -able. 

Derivatives : serviceability, n., serviceable-ness , 
n., serviceabl-y , adv. 

service trde. — ME. serves, pi. meaning ‘service 
berries’, mistaken for a singular, fr. OE. syrfe, 
‘service tree’, fr. VL. *sorbea , fr. L. sorb us, ‘ser- 
vice tree’. See sorb. 

servient, adj., subordinate. — L. serviens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of servire , ‘to serve’. See serve 
and -ient. 

Derivative: servient-ial, adj. 
serviette, n., a table napkin. — F., fr. servir, ‘to 
serve’. See serve and -ette. 
servile, adj. — ME., fr. L. servilis, ‘belonging to 
a slave; slavish, servile’, fr. servus , ‘slave’. See 
serve and -ile. 

Derivatives: servile-ly, adv., servile-ness , n., 
servil-ism, n., servil-ity, n. 

servitor, n., servant. — ME. servitour, fr. OF. 
servitour (F. serviteur), fr. Late L. servitdrem, 
acc. of servitor, ‘servant’, fr. L. servire , ‘to 
serve’. See serve and agential suff. -or. 
Derivatives: servitor-ial, adj., servitor-ship , n. 
servitude, n., bondage. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
servitude, fr. L. servitudo, ‘slavery’, fr. servus, 
‘slave’. See serve and -tude. 
sesame, n., 1) an East Indian plant, whose seeds 
yield an oil and are used as food; 2) its seeds. — 
F. sesame , fr. L. sesamum , fr. Gk. a^oaptov, 
‘seed or fruit of the sesame plant’, oTjaapLT], ‘ses- 
ame plant’, fr. Dor. tniCTQtfxov, which is a Semit- 
ic loan word. Cp. Aram. shumsh s ma, ‘sesame’, 
Aratf. slmsim, Akkad, shamashshamu, of s.m. 
Through the medium of the Phoenicians this 
Semitic word was borrowed by the Greeks very 
early. It is found in 15th cent. Mycenaean 
Greek. See Michael Ventris and John Chad- 
wick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (Cam- 
bridge University Press), Index, s.v. Semitic 
Loanwords. Cp. the words chiton, chrysalis , 
cumin. 

sesamoid, adj. and n. — Lit. ‘shaped like a ses- 
ame seed’, fr. Gk. a7]aapt.oet.$7)<; f ‘like sesame 
or sesame seed’, which is compounded of crijaot- 
ptov, ‘sesame’, and -oei&fc, ‘like’, fr. elSos, 
‘form, shape’. See prec. word and suff. -oid. 
Derivative: sesamoid-al , adj. 

Sesban, n. — The same as Sesbania. 

Sesbania, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Arab, saysaban , fr. Pers. 
sisaban. For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

Sesia, n., a genus of moths {zool) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. <n?)<;, ‘moth’, which is of Semitic origin. 
Cp. Heb. sds, Aram, sasa, Arab, sus, susa h , 
Ethiop. fade. Akkad, sasu , ‘moth’. For the 
ending see 1 st suff. -ia. 

sesqui-, combining form meaning ‘one half more*. 
— L., contraction of *sem{i)sque , ‘and a half 
(more)’, fr. semi-, ‘half’ (see semi-), and - que , 
‘and’, which is cogn. with 01., Avestic ca, 
OPers. ca, Gk. rs, Phryg. xe, Goth -h, Bulg. 

OIr. - ch , ‘and’. 

sesquicentennial, adj., pertaining to a century 
and a half; n., the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary. — Compounded of sesqui- and cen- 
tennial. 

sesquipedalian, adj., a foot and a half long. — 
Formed with suff. -ian fr. L. sesquipedalis , 
which is compounded of sesqui- and pedalis , 
‘pertaining to the foot’. See pedal, adj. 
sessile, adj., attached directly to the main stem 
(bot.) — L. sessilis , ‘pertaining to sitting, for 
sitting’, fr. sess-(um), pp. stem of sedere, ‘to sit*. 
See sedentary and -ile. 

Derivative: sessil-ity, n. 

session, n. — ME., fr. OF., fr. L. sessionem, acc. 
of sessid, ‘a sitting; a session’, fr. sess-(um), 
pp. stem of sedere, ‘to sit’. See sedentary and 
-ion. F. session has been reborrowed fr. English. 



Derivative: session-al , adj. 
sesterce, n., an ancient Roman coin. — L. sester- 
tius, short for sestertius nummus, contraction 
of semis-tertius , lit. ‘half the third’, i.e. ‘two and 
a half’. See semi- and tertian, 
sestertium, n., one thousand sesterces. — Fr. L. 
{duo milia) sestertium (‘two thousand) sesterces’, 
where sestertium is the contracted gen. pi. of 
sestertius, ‘sesterce’. The suff. -um in sestertium 
was mistaken for the nom. sing. suff. of neuter 
nouns pertaining to the second declension. See 
sesterce. 

sestet, n., 1) a sextet; 2) the last six lines of a 
sonnet. — It. sestetto , fr. sesto, ‘sixth’, fr. L. 
sextus, ‘sixth’. See sixth and cp. sextet, 
sestina, n., a verse form consisting of six stanzas, 
invented by Amaut Daniel, a Provencal trouba- 
dour of the 12th cent. — It., fr. sesto, ‘sixth’. See 
prec. word. 

Sesuvium, n., a genus of plants, the sea purslane 
{bot.) — ModL., of unknown origin. 

Set, also Seth, n., an Egyptian god of evil. — Gk. 
fr. Egypt. Setesh. 

set, tr. and intr. v. — ME. setten, fr. OE. set tan, 
‘to cause to sit, set, plant, build, found’, rel. to 
OS. settian , ON. setja, Dan. sxtte, Swed. satta, 
OFris. setta, MDu. setten , Du. zetten , OHG. 
sezzen, MHG., G. setzen, Goth, satjan ; fr. 
Teut. *sat-, causative of *set-, ‘to sit’, whence 
OE. sittan , OS. sit dan, etc. See sit, sedentary. 
Derivatives: set, n., the act of setting, setter 
(q.v.), sett-ing, n. 

set, n., a ‘number of group of persons or things. 

— ME. sette, sett, set , fr. OF. sette, ‘sequence’, 
a var. of secte, fr. L. secta, ‘a following; sect’, 
fem. pp. of sequi, ‘to follow’. See sequel and 
words there referred to and cp. sect 

set, adj., fixed. — ME. sett, prop. pp. of setten , 
‘to set’. See set, v. 

seta, n., pi. setae, a bristlelike part or organ {bot. 
and zool.) — L. saeta (less correctly seta), ‘stiff 
hair, bristle’, which is prob. cogn. with OI. 
setuh, ‘band, fetter, bridge’, Avestic haetu 
‘dam, dike’, OSiav. sdd, ‘cord, rope’, Lith. setas, 
sietas, ‘a fine sieve (esp. of horsehair)’, OE. sada, 
OHG. seid y seito , ‘noose, snare’, OHG. saita, 
MHG. seite , G. Saite, ‘string, chord’. These 
words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *sai-, ‘to bind’, 
whence also OI. sydti, sinati , ‘binds’, OSiav. silo , 
‘rope’, Lett, sienu, siet, ‘to bind’, OHG., MHG., 
G. seil, ‘rope’, ON. seimr, ‘chord’. Cp. seton, se- 
tula, and the second element in Catasetum, 
Equisetum, Trisetum. 

setaceous, adj., bristly. — ModL. setdceus , fr. L. 

saeta, seta. See prec. word and -aceous. 

Setaria, n., a genus of plants, the bristly foxtail 
grass {bot.) — ModL., fr. L. seta , ‘bristle’. See 
seta, adj. suff -ary and 1st -ia. 

Seth, masc. PN.; in the Bible the third son of 
Adam. — Lit. ‘set, appointed’, fr. Heb. shith, ‘to 
put, set’, which is rel. to Syr. shiyyuthd, 
‘quality, appearance’. 

Seth, n. — See Set. 

setiferous, adj., bearing bristles. — Compounded 
of L. saeta , seta, ‘bristle’, and the stem of ferre, 
‘to bear, carry’. See seta and -ferous. 
setiform, adj., having the form of a bristle. — 
Compounded of L. saeta, seta, ‘bristle’, and 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See seta and form, n. 
sctigerous, adj., the same as setiferous. — L. 
saetiger, sedger , ‘having bristles, bristly’, com- 
pounded of saeta, seta, ‘bristle’, and the stem of 
gerere, ‘to bear’. See seta and -gerous. 
seton, n., twist of horsehairs or thread of silk or 
linen to keep a wound open ( surg .) — F. sdton, 
fr. It. setone, augment, of seta, ‘silk’, fr. VL. 
seta, ‘silk’, fr. L. saeta, seta. See seta, 
setose, adj., bristly, setaceous. — L. saetosus, se- 
tosus, ‘full of bristles, bristly’, fr. saeta , seta. See 
seta and adj. suff. -ose. 
setous, adj., setose. — See prec. word and -ous. 
sett, n., 1) name of various tools; 2) sett for 
paving. — A var. of set , n., ‘the act of setting’, 
fr. set, v. 

settee, n., a kind of long seat with back and arms. 

— Formed with dimin. suff. -ee fr. set, ‘the act 
of setting’. See set, v. 

settee, n., a kind of sharp-pro wed Mediterranean 
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vessel. — F. see tie, setie , fr. It. saettia, fr. saetta , 
‘arrow’, fr. L. sagitta , of s.m. See sagittal, 
setter, n., one who sets. — ME., fr. setten , ‘to 
set’. See set, v., and agential suff. -er. 
settle, n., a bench with a high back. — ME. setel , 
setil, fr. OE. set!, ‘a seat’, rel. to MLG., MDn. 
setel , Du. zetel, OHG. rejja/, MHG. se^el, G. 
Sessel , Goth, fr. I.-E. base *sedld-, whence 

also Laconic Gk. (for *sedla), ‘seat’, L. 
sella (for *sedla), ‘seat, chair’, OSlav. sedlo, 
‘saddle’, Arm. et4, ‘place’, teii, of s.m., OE. 
sadol , ‘saddle’. I.-E. *sedla- is an enlargement 
of base *sed -, ‘to sit’. See sit, sedentary and cp. 
saddle and sell, ‘seat’. 

settle, tr. and intr. v. — ME. setlen, settler, fr. 

OE. 'setlan , fr. setl, ‘a seat’, rel. to OHG. gisi- 
dalen, MHG. sidelen , G. siedeln , ‘to settle, 
colonize’; see settle, n. In the sense ‘to settle a 
quarrel’, E. settle seems to have been confused 
with ME. sahtlen , ‘to reconcile’, which derives 
fr. OE. saht, ‘reconciliation’, fr. ON. seen, satt , 
‘reconciliation’. 

Derivatives: settl-ed, adj., settl-ed-ly, adv., settl- 
ed-ness, n., settlement (q.Y.), settl-er , n. 
settlement, n. — Formed fr. E. settle, v., with 
suif. -ment, 

setula, n., a small bristle. — Late L. saetula , se- 
tula , dimin. of L. saeta , seta , ‘bristle’. See seta 
and -ule. 

setwall, n., valerian. — ME. setevale, cetevale , fr. 

OF. citoual, citouar , fr. ML. zedoaria , ult. fr. 
Pers. zedwar. See zedoary. 

seven, adj. — ME. seven, severe , fr. OE. seofon, 
rel. to OS. sebun , ON. sjau, Swed. sju, Dan. syv, 
OFris. si(u)gun [on analogy of the g in ni(u)gun], 
MDu. seven, Du. zeven , OHG. sibun, MHG. 
siben, G. sieben, Goth, sibun , and cogn. with OL 
saptdy Avestic hapta , Toch. A spat, B. fukt, $uk 
(with k for p, on analogy of the k of the follow- 
ing numeral okt, ‘eight’), Hitt, shipta, Arm. 
evt'n, Gk. E7rra, L. septem , Alb. state (prob. 
assimilated to gaSte , ‘six’), OSlav. sedmi (for 
*sebdmi), Lith. septyni, OIr. secht n , W. saith, 
‘seven’. Cp. hebdomad, hepta-, septem-, Septem- 
ber. 

Derivatives: seven , n., seven-fold , adj. and adv., 
seven-fold-edy adj. 

seventeen, n. — ME. seventene , fr. OE. seofon - 
tyne. See seven and -teen, 
seventeenth, adj. — ME. sevententhe; see prec. 
word and numeral suff. -th. The OE. form is 
seofon-teoda. 

Derivatives : seventeenth, n., seventeenthdy, adv. 
seventh, .adj. — ME. seventhe; see seven and 
numeral suff. -th. The OE. form is seofoda; cp. 
ON. sjaundi, OS. sivondo, Dan. syvende, Swed. 
sjunde , OHG. sib unto, MHG. sibende, G sie- 
bente, siebte. Cp. also septimal, septime. 
Derivatives: seventh , n., seventh-ly, adv. 
seventieth, adj. and n. — ME. seventithe. See 
seventy and numeral suff. -th. 
seventy, adj. — ME., fr. OE. seofontig. See seven 
and numeral suff. -ty. 

Derivatives: seventy , n., seventieth (q.v.) 
sever, tr. and intr. v. — ME. severer, fr. OF. 
sevrer, ‘to separate’ (whence, since the 13th 
cent., ‘to wean’), fr. VL. seperare, fr. L. separare , 
‘to separate’. It. scevrare, sc eve rare, and OProv- 
enc. sebrar, ‘to separate’, also derive fr. VL. se- 
perare. See separate, v., and cp. several, sever- 
ance, dissever, disseverance. 

Derivative: sever-able , adj. 
several, adj. — ME., fr. AF., fr. ML. separdlis, fr. 
L. separ , ‘separate, different’, back formation 
fr. separare. See separate, v., and adj. suff. -al 
and cp. sever. 

Derivatives: several, n., several-ly , adv. 
severalty, n., 1) the condition of being several; 2) 
property held by individual right; 3) the condi- 
tion of property so held. — ME. severalte , fr. 
AF. severalte , severaute. See prec. word and 
subst. suff. -ty. 

severance, n. — ME. sever aunce, fr. OF. se- 
vrance, fr. sevrer. See sever and -ance. 
severe, adj. — MF., fr. L. sever us, ‘serious, grave, 
strict, austere’, prob. fr. *se (se) verd, ‘without 
kindness’. The first element is identical with the 
prep, se, ‘without’ ; see se- and cp. words there 



referred to. The second element derives fr. I.-E. 
base *wer-, ‘to be kind, show kindness’, 
whence also ON. vserr, ‘kind, friendly, pleasing’, 
OHG. miti-wdri, ‘gentle, mild’, prob. also OE. 
wxr, ‘agreement, treaty; promise, pledge; faith, 
fidelity, friendship’, Homer. Gk. ^pa, acc. (for 
*fi?jpa) inkpot tpepetv, ‘to do afavor’, ibrl-yjpa, 
‘pleasing gifts’, ibr(-7]po<;, ‘pleasant, grateful’, 
spavo? (for *F6pavoi;), ‘a meal to which every- 
one contributed his share’, and L. verus, ‘true’; 
see Walde-Hofmann, LEW, II, 528 s.v. severus, 
and Frisk, GEW., 1, 642, s.v. rjpa. See very, adj., 
and cp. asseverate, persevere. Cp. also heorto- 
logy, Varangian. Cp. also warrant, n. 
Derivatives : severe, adv., severe-ly, adv., severe- 
ness, n., severity (q.v.) 

severity, n. — MF. (— F.) stverite, fr. L. severi- 
tatem, acc. of severitas, fr. severus. See severe 
and -ity. 

Seville orange, also Seville, n. — Named from the 
city of Seville in Spain. 

Sevres, n., porcelain made at Sevres in France. 

sew, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sewen, sowen , fr. OE. 
si wan , siwian, seowian , rel. to ON. syja, Dan. 
sye, Swed. sy, OHG. siuwan , Goth, siujan, ‘to 
sew*, OHG. siula , ‘needle', fr. I.-E. base *syu-, 
*su-, *siw - , ‘to sew’, whence also OI. sivyati, 
‘sews’, sutram, ‘thread, string’, syuman-, ‘tie’, 
Gk. u[i.7jv, ‘thin skin, membrane’, (xao)aueiv, 
‘to patch, stitch, sew together’, fS(xvo<; ,‘song’, 
L. sucre, ‘to sew, sew together’, OSlav. sijq, siti, 
‘to sew’, Silo , ‘an awl’, sivu, ‘seam’, Lett, siuviii, 
siuti, ‘to sew’, skilas, ‘thread’, siuvikis, ‘tailor’, 
OPruss. schuwikis , ‘shoemaker’, schumeno, 
‘shoemaker’s thread’, Russ. -Church Slav, sivci, 
‘tailor, shoemaker’, Russ, svec, ‘tailor’, Czech 
svec, ‘shoemaker’, Hitt, shumanza, ‘rope’. Cp. 
seam. Cp. also hymen, sutra, suture, subulate, 
accouter. 

Derivatives: sew-er, n., sew-ing, n. 
sewage, n. — Short for sewerage. See sewer, ‘con- 
duit’, and -age. 

sewellel, n., a burrowing rodent, the mountain 
beaver. — Fr. Chinook shewallal, ‘blanket made 
of two sewellel skins’, but mistaken for the 
name of the animal itself, 
sewen, sewin, n. } the bull trout. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

sewer, n., one who sews. — Formed fr. sew with 
agential suff. -er. 

sewer, n., head servant at meals (hist.) — ME., 
aphetic for AF. ass e our, fr. OF. ( = F.) asseoir, 
‘to seat, set’, fr. L. assidere , ‘to sit beside, aid, 
assist, attend upon’, fr. ad- and sedere , ‘to sit’. 
See assiduous. 

sewer, n., conduit. — ME., fr. AF. sewere, aphet- 
ic for MF. esseveur, fr. essever , ‘to drain’, fr. 
es-, fr. L. ex, ‘out of’, and OF. ever , ‘to water, 
drench’, fr. VL. aqudre , fr. L. aqua , ‘water’. See 
1st ex- and aquatic and cp. ewer. 

Derivatives: sewer, tr. v., sewer-age, n., sewer- 
ed, adj. 

sex, n. — ME., fr. L. sexus. The word orig. 
meant ‘division’ and is rel. to secare , ‘to cut’. 
See section. 

Derivatives: sex, adj. and tr. v., sex-ed, adj., 
sex-less , adj., sex-less-ness, n. 
sex-, sexi-, combining form meaning ‘six’. — L. 
sex-, fr. sex, ‘six’. See six and cp. words there 
referred to. 

sexagenarian, adj. and n., sexagenary. — See 
sexagenary and -an. 

sexagenary, adj., sixty years old; pertaining to a 
person sixty years old; n., a person sixty years 
old, or between the years 60 and 70. — L. 
sexdgenarius , fr. sexdgeni, ‘sixty each’, fr. sexa- 
gintd, ‘sixty’, which is formed fr. sex, ‘six’ (see 
six), with suff. - ginta , denoting tens. For the 
etymology of this suff., which is cogn. with Gk. 
-xovra in rptaxovTa, ‘thirty’, reaaapaxovTa, 
‘forty’, etc. see penteconta-. For the ending of 
sexagenary see suff. -ary. 

Sexagesima, n., the second Sunday before Lent. 

— L. sexagesima (dies), ‘sixtieth (day)’, fem. of 
sexdgesimus, fr. sexaginta, ‘sixty’. See prec. 
word. 

sexagesimal, adj., pertaining to the number sixty. 

— ML. sexagesimals, fr. L. sexdgesimus, . ‘the 



sixtieth’. See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
sexangle, n., a hexagon. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
sex, ‘six’ (see sex-), and E. angle, 
sexangular, adj., having six angles. — Com- 
pounded of sex- and angular. 

Derivative: sexangular-ly, adv. 
sexcentenary, adj., pertaining to six hundred 
years; n., a six-hundredth anniversary. — Com- 
pounded of sex- and centenary, 
sexennial, adj., 1) lasting six years; 2) occurring 
every six years. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. sexennium , ‘a period of six years’. See next 
word and cp. biennial. 

sexennium, n., a period of six years. — L., fr. 
sexennis, ‘lasting six years’, formed fr. sex, ‘six’, 
and -ennis, fr. annus, ‘year’. See sex- and annual. 
For the change of Latin a (in annus) to £ (in 
sex-innis, sex-dnnium) see accent. Cp. biennial. 
sexi-, combining form meaning ‘six’. — See sex-, 
sexidigitate, adj., having six fingers or toes ( zool .) 

— Compounded of sexi- and digitate, 
sexisyllabic, adj., having six syllables. — Com- 
pounded of sexi- and syllabic. 

sexisyllable, n., a word of six syllables. — Com- 
pounded of sexi- and syllable, 
sexivalent. adj., having a valence of six (chem.) — 
Compounded of L. sex, ‘six’, and valens , gen. 
valentis, pres. part, of valere , ‘to have power’. 
See sexi- and -valent and cp. hexavalent. 
sexpartite, adj., divided into six parts. — Coined 
fr. L. sex, ‘six’ (see sex-), and E. partite. 
sext,n,, one of the canonical hours. — Eccles. L. 
sexta (short for sexta hora , ‘the sixth hour’), 
fem. of sextus, ‘sixth’, fr. sex, ‘six’. See sixth and 
cp. bissextile. 

sextain, n., a stanza of six lines (pros.) — Formed 
fr. L. sextus, ‘the sixth’, on analogy of quatrain. 
See prec. word and cp. sestina. 
sextan, adj., occurring every sixth day; n., fever 
recurring every sixth day (counting both days of 
consecutive occurrence). — Formed with suff. 
-an fr. L. sextus, ‘sixth’. See sixth and cp. quar- 
tan, quintan , septan . 

Sextans, n., an equatorial constellation south, of 
Leo (astron.) — See next word, 
sextant, n., 1) the sixth part of a circle; 2) an in- 
strument for determining latitude. — L. sex- 
tans, gen. -antis, ‘the sixth part’, fr. sextus, ‘the 
sixth’. See sixth and -ant. 
sextet, sextette, n., a composition for six voices 
or instruments ( mus .) — Formed fr. L. sextus , 
‘the sixth’, on analogy of tercet, quartet, quintet. 
See sixth and cp. sestet. 

sextile, adj., at a distance of sixty degrees ; n., the 
aspect of the celestial bodies which are at the 
distance of sixty degrees from each other. — L. 
sextilis , ‘the sixth’, fr. sextus. See sixth and -ile. 
sextillion, n., 1) in the United States and France, 
a thousand raised to the seventh power (i.e. 1 
followed by 21 zeros); 2) in Great Britain and 
Germany, a million raised to the sixth power 
(i.e. 1 followed by 36 zeros). — F., formed fr. 
L. sextus , ‘the sixth’ (see sixth), on analogy of 
million (q.v.) Cp. billion and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: sextillion- th , adj. and n. 
sexto, n., the size of a book in which the sheets 
are folded into six leaves. — L. sexto, abl. of 
sextus, ‘the sixth’. See sixth, 
sextodecimo, n., a sheet folded into sixteen leaves. 

— L. sextddecimo , abl. of sextusdecimus, ‘the 
sixteenth’, which is compounded of sextus, ‘the 
sixth’, and decimus , ‘the tenth’. See sixth and 
decimal and cp. sixteenmo. 

sexton, n., a church custodian. — ME. sekesteyn , 
fr. OF. secrestein (F. sacristain ), fr. ML. sacris - 
tdnus. See sacristan, which is a doublet of sexton. 
sextry, n., 1) sacristy; 2) the residence of a sacris- 
tan (history). — Formed fr. sexton on analogy 
of vestry. 

sextuple, adj., sixfold. — Formed fr. L. sextus, 
‘the sixth’ (see sext), on analogy of quadruple 
(q.v.) 

Derivative: sextuple, tr. v., to multiply by six. 
Sextus, masc. PN. — L., prop, meaning 'the 
sixth’, and orig. denoting a sixth child, fr. sexto, 
‘the sixth’. See sixth and cp. sext. Cp. also 
sistine. 
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sexual, adj. — Late L. sexualis , ‘relating to sex’, 
fr. L. sexus. See sex and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: sexual-ism, n., sexual-ist, n., sexual- 
ity, n., sexual-ize , tr. v., sexual-iz-ation, n., 
sexual-ly, adv. 

seybertite, n., aluminum manganese and calcium 
silicate (mineral.) — Named after the American 
mineralogist Henry Seybert (1802-83). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Seym, n. — A var. of Sejm. 

Seymeria, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the English naturalist Henry Sey- 
mer (1745-1800). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
sforzando, adj., emphasized (musical direction). 

— It., gerund of sforzare , ‘to force’, fr. VL. 
*exfortidre , formed fr. 1st ex- and L. fortis , 
‘strong’. See force and cp. effort. Cp. also rin- 
forzando. 

sfumato, adj., with blurred outlines (said of 
paint.) — It., lit. ‘smoked’, fr. VL. *exfumatus, 
fr. 1st ex- and L. fumatus, pp. of fumare, ‘to 
smoke’, fr. fumus , ‘smoke’. See fume and cp. 
fumade. 

sgraffito, also sgrafflato, n., a kind of plastering. 

— It., lit. ‘scratched’, pp. of sgraffire , resp. 
sgraffiare , ‘to scratch’; of Teut. origin. See 
scrape. 

shaatnez, n., cloth woven of wool and linen 
(Bible). — Heb. sha'atnez , ‘mixed stuff’, of un- 
certain, possibly Egyptian, origin. 

Sbaban, n., the eighth month of the Mohamme- 
dan year. — Arab, sha'bdn, which prob. means 
‘intervening time, interval’, 
shabash, interj., well done. — Pers. sha-bash, for 
shad-bash, lit. ‘be joyful’ 
shabby, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -y fr. now 
dial. E. shab, fr. OE. sceabb, ‘scab’. Shabby is 
the native equivalent of scabby , which is a 
Scand. loan word. Cp. MDu. schabbich and G. 
schabig, ‘shabby’, and see scab. 

Derivatives: shabbi-ly, adv., shabbi-ness , n. 
shabrack, n., a saddlecloth. — G. Schabracke , fr. 
Hung, csdprdg , fr. Turk, chapraq, fr. chap-, ‘to 
cover’. 

Shabuoth, n. pi., the Feast of Weeks, celebrated 
on tHe 6th (in the Diaspora also on the 7th) of 
Sivan. — He b. shdbhu' , 3th , pi. of shabhd a \ 
‘week’, rel. to shdbha ‘ (masc.), shibh t a h (fern.), 
‘seven’. Cp. Aram. sh*bha l (masc.), shabh'a, 
Ugar. shb ‘ (masc.), shb*t (fern.), Arab, sab 1 
(masc.), sdb'd 1 (fern.), Ethiop. sab* u (masc.), 
sab'atu (fern.), Akkad, sibi (masc.), sibitti (fern,), 
‘seven’. (The masc. forms are used with fern, 
nouns, the fern, ones with masc. nouns.) Cp. 
also shibah and the second element in Bathsheba 
and in Elizabeth. 

shack, n., hut, shanty. — Prob. back formation 
fr. dial. E. shackly , ‘shaky, rickety’, and orig. 
meaning ‘a shaky place’. Dial. E. shackly de- 
rives fr. dial. E. shackle , ‘to shake’, fr. dial. E. 
shack , ‘to shake’, which is rel. to the verb shake 
(q.v.) 

shack, n., fallen acorns or mast, refuse fish, etc. 

— A dial, var. of shake. 

shackle, n. — ME. schakkyl , schakle , fr. OE. 
sceacul , ‘a bond’, rel. to MDu., Du. schakel , ‘link 
of a chain’, ON. skokull, ‘pole of a carriage’; 
prob. rel. to shake. 

Derivative: shackle, tr. v. 
shad, n., a fish of the herring family, — ME., 
fr. OE. sceadd, rel. to Norw. skadd , G. Schade(n), 
‘shad’, and cogn. with OIr. scatan , Gael, sgadan , 
‘herring’. Cp. scad. 

shaddock, n., a tropical fruit resembling a lemon. 

— Named after Captain Shaddock , who brought 
the fruit from the East Indies to the West Indies 
(at the end of the 1 7th cent.) 

shade, n. — ME., fr. OE. sceadu , scead , ‘shadow, 
shade, darkness’, rel. to OS. skado , MDu. scade, 
scaduwe , Du. schaduw , OHG. sea to (gen. sca- 
tawes ), MHG. schate , schatewe , G. Schatten, 
Goth, skadus, fr. I.-E. bas e*skat-, *skot-, ‘shade, 
darkness’, whence also Gk. ox6toq, ‘darkness’. 
Alb. kot , ‘darkness’, OIr. scath, OW. scod, 
Bret, squeut , ‘darkness’. Cp. shadow and shed, 
n. (which is a doublet of shade). 

Derivatives : shade, tr. and intr. v., shad-ed, adj., 
sftad-er, n., shad-ing, n., shade-less, adj., shade - 



less-ness, n., shad-y , adj.*, shad-i-ly, adv., shad-i- 
ness, n. 

shadoof, n., a device for raising water. — Arab. 
shaduf. 

shadow, n. — ME. shadwe, fr. OE. sceaduwe , 
dative of sceadu. See shade. 

Derivatives: shadow, v. (q.v.), shadow-y, adj., 
shadow-i-ly , adv., shadow-i-ness , n. 
shadow, tr. v. — ME. schadewan, fr. OE. scead- 
wian, fr. sceadu, ‘shadow’. See shadow. 
Derivatives: shadow-ed, adj., shadow-er , n. 
shaft, n., stem, stock, pole, bar. — ME., fr. OE. 
sceaft, ‘shaft of on arrow or spear; spear’, which 
stands for scaf-t, from sea/-, pp. stem of scafan, 
‘to shave’. Cp. ON. skapt, OS. skaft, OHG. 
scaft, MGH., G. schaft, Du. schacht. The orig- 
inal meaning of these words was ‘stem or branch 
stripped of its bark’, fr. I.-E. base *sqap-, 
‘scraped, scratched, cut with a sharp tool*, 
whence also Gk. axrjTrxpov, ‘staff, scepter’, Dor. 
Gk. oxaiTTOV, ofxaTro?, of s.m., L. scapus, ‘shaft, 
stem’. Alb. Skop, ‘staff, scepter’. Cp. scape, 
‘shaft’, scapus, scepter, scopa, scullion, escoba. 
Derivatives: shaft-ed, adj., shaft-er, n., shaft- 
ing, n. 

shaft, n., a cylindrical excavation in a mine. — 
From LG. schacht, ‘shaft’, which is rel. to Du. 
schacht , ‘shaft’, and to shaft, ‘stem, pole’. 

shag, n., 1) rough matted hair or wool; 2) coarse- 
ly shredded tobacco. — ME. *shagge, fr. OE. 
sceacga, ‘rough hair’, rel. to ON. skegg, ‘beard’, 
and to OE. sceaga, ‘shaw’. See shaw. 
Derivatives: shagg-y, adj., shagg-i-ly, adv., 
shagg-i-ness, n. 

shagreen, n., a kind of untanned leather with a 
rough, granular surface. — F. chagrin, fr. Turk. 
?aghri, lit. ‘rump of horse; shagreen’; so called 
because only the skin of the rump of the animal 
is used for this purpose. 

Derivative: shagreen, adj. 

shah, n., the title of the king of Persia. — Pers. 
shah , ‘king’, fr. OPers. x shay a-, ‘king’. See 
check, ‘sudden stop’, and cp. the second element 
in padishah and in pashah. 

Shaharith, n., the daily morning prayer (Jewish 
liturgy). — Mishnaic Heb. shaharith, ‘morning 
time’, fr. Biblical Heb. shdhar , ‘dawn’, which is 
rel. to Aram, shabdra, Arab, sabar, Akkad. 
sheru, ‘dawn’. 

shahzada, shahzadah, n., son of a king; title of 
the heir apparent. — Pers. shah-zadah, com- 
pounded pf shah, ‘king’ (see shah), and zadan, 
‘to be born’, fr. MPers. zatan, of s.m., which is 
rel. to Avestic zata ‘born’, and cogn. with L. 
gignere (for gi-gn-ere ), ‘to beget, bear, bring 
forth, produce’. For the first element see shah, 
for the second see genus and cp. the second ele- 
ment in mirza. 

shaitan, n., an evil spirit; the devil. — Arab. 

shaytan , a loan word fr. Heb. sdtan. See Satan, 
shake, tr. and intr. v. — ME. schaken, shaken, fr. 
OE. scacan, ‘to shake, to move quickly, flee, 
depart’, rel. to ON. and Swed. skaka , Dan. 
skage, ‘to shift, turn, veer’, fr. I.-E. base *skag- 
‘to move quickly’, whence also OI. khajati, 
‘churns’, prop, ‘moves to and fro’. Cp. shack in 
its various senses. 

Derivatives: shake, n., shak-able , adj., shaker 
(q.v.), shak-ing, adj., and n., shak-ing-ly, adv. 
shaker, n. — ME. schakare, fr. schaken. See prec. 
word and agential suff. -er. 
shako, n., cylindrical soldier’s hat, with a plume. 
— F., fr. Hung, csdkd, lit. ‘peaked (hat)’, fr. G. 
Zacke, ‘sharp point, edge, peak’. See tack, 
shale, n., scale of fish, etc, — ME. schale , schal , 
fr. OE, scalu , scealu, ‘shell, dish, husk, scale of 
balance’. See scale, ‘weighing instrument’, and 
scale of fish, and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also next word. 

Derivatives: shale, v., shal-ed , adj. 
shale, n., a fissile rock formation (petrogr.) — G. 

Schale , ‘shell, scale, husk’. See prec. word, 
shall, auxil. v. — ME. schal, shal, fr. OE. sceal, 
past used as pres. ; rel. to OS. sculan, ON. skola , 
skula , Dan. skulle, Swed. skola, Norw. skida, 
MDu. sullen , Du. zullen , OHG. solan , MHG. 
suln, soln, G. so lien, Goth, skulan, ‘to o.we, be 
under obligation’, OS. sculd, OE. scyld, ‘guilt’. 



OHG. sculd, scult, MHG. schulde, schult , G. 
Schuld, ‘guilt; debt’. Cognates outside Teutonic 
are: Lith. skold, ‘debt’, skeleti , ‘to owe’, skilti, 
‘to contract debts’, OPruss. skallisnan, ‘duty’, 
and — without the initial s — Lith. kaltas, 
‘obliged’, kalte, ‘obligation’. 

Derivative: shall, n. 

shalloon, n., a light woolen fabric. — F. chalon, 
fr. Chalons- sur- Marne, town in France, where 
the fabric was first made. 

shallop, n., a kind of light boat. — F. chaloupe, 
fr. Du. sloep. See sloop. 

shallot, n., a kind of onion. Allium Ascalonicum. 
— Aphetic fr. MF. eschalotte (F. Jchalotte), it- 
self formed with change of suff fr. OF. escha- 
logne , fr. VL. *scaldnia , shortened fr. L. Asca- 
lonia ( caepa ), ‘onion of Ascalon', fr. Ascalo , gen. 
-onis, ‘Askelon’, name of a town in Palestine, 
fr. Heb. Ashq S lon. Cp. It. scalogno, Sp. escaloha , 
OProveng. calonha , ‘shallot’, and E. scallion, 
eschalot. 

shallow, adj. — ME. schalowe , rel. to OE. sceald, 
‘shallow’, Swed. skiill, ‘thin; stale, insipid’, 
which is rel. to MLG., MHG., G. schal, ‘stale, 
insipid’, LG. schal, ‘dry’, fr. I.-E. base *sqel-, ‘to 
dry’, whence also Gk. <rx£XXeiv, ‘to dry’, 
<yxX^p6^, ‘hard’, Lett, kals, ‘thin’, kalst , ‘to be- 
come dry’. See sclero- and cp. shoal, adj. 
Derivatives: shallow, n. and intr. and tr. v., 
shallow-ish, adj., shallow-ly , adv., shallow-ness, 
n. 

shalom, n., the usual Jewish form of greeting. — 
Heb. shdldm, ‘peace’, prop, ‘completeness, 
soundness, welfare’, from the stem of shdlam , 
‘he was intact, was complete, was in good 
health’, whence also shalem, ‘complete, sound’, 
shttem, ‘peace offering’; rel. to Aram. sh 6 ldm, 
sh*lamd, ‘welfare, peace’, Arab, sdlima, ‘he was 
safe’, aslama, ‘he surrendered, submitted’, sa- 
lam, Ethiop. salam, ‘welfare, peace’, Akkad. 
shaldmu, ‘to be complete, be safe’, shaldmu, 
shulmu , ‘welfare, peace’. Cp. Solomon and the 
second element in Absalom, Jerusalem. Cp. also 
salaam and words there referred to. Cp. also 
skeleton. 

sham, n. — A northern var. of shame ; the orig- 
inal meaning was ‘trick, fraud’. 

Derivatives: sham , intr. v. and adj. 
shama, n., an Indian song bird. — - Hind, sama, 
fr. OI. sydmah, ‘black, dark-colored’, 
shaman, n., priest of the Ural-Altaic peoples. — 
Tungus saman, ‘priest, medicine man’. 
Derivatives: shaman-ic, adj., shaman-ism , n., 
shaman-ist , n., shaman-ist-ic , adj. 

Shamash, n., the chief sun god of Assyria and 
Babylon. — Akkad, shamash, shamshu, ‘sun; 
the god of the sun’, rel. to Heb. shimesh, ‘sun’, 
Ara tn.shimshd, Syr. shemshd, Ugar. sh-p-sh,Arab. 
shams (dissimilated fr. *shamsh ), of s.m.; prob. 
from the Semitic base s-m-s-m , ‘to be swift’ (said 
of the quivering sunrays). Aram, shumshand, 
Arab, sumsum, Aram, shumsh 6 mdna (whence 
through syncope shumshand, whence through 
metathesis shushmana), ‘ant’, are of the same 
base. See Fleischer, Beitrage zu Jacob Levy’s 
Wbrterbuch fiber die Targumim, II, pp, 577f. 
Cp. Samson. 

shamble, n. — ME. schamel, shamel, ‘bench’, fr. 
OE. scamel ", ‘stool, bench, table’, rel. to ON. 
skemill, Du. schemel , OHG. scamil (in fuoy 
scamil), ‘(foot) stool’ (whence MHG., G. sche- 
mel ); borrowed fr. L, scamellum, ‘bench, stool’, 
dimin. of scamnum, ‘bench’, which stands for 
* skabhnom- and prop, means ‘stay, support’, fr. 
I.-E. base *skabh~, ‘to support’, whence also OI. 
skabhnati, skabhndti, ‘fastens, supports’, skam - 
bhdh, ‘post’. Cp. scamiUus. 
shamble, intr. v., to walk with a shuffling gait. — 
Formed fr. the adj . shamble in shamble legs , fr. 
shamble, n. For sense development cp. F. bancal, 
‘bandy-legged’, prop, ‘bench-legged’, fr. banc , 
‘bench’, and the E. adjective bench-legged. 
Derivatives: shambl-ing, adj. and n. 
shame, n. — ME. schame, shame, fr. OE. scamu, 
sceamu, ‘shame’, rel. to OS. skama, ON. skdmm , 
Dan., Swed. skam, OFris. skome, Du. schaamte, 
OHG. scama, MHG. schame, scheme, G. Scham , 
of s.m., Goth, skama in skaman sik , ‘to be 
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ashamed’, fr. I.-E. base *skam *skem~, which 
is perh. an ^-enlargement of *kam , *kem-, ‘to 
cover’, whence ON. hamr, ‘a covering’, Goth. 
ga-hamon, ‘to cover with clothes’. See camera, 
sham, shend, hame. For sense development cp. 
Lith. kuvetis, ‘to be ashamed’, fr. I.-E. base 
*{s)qeu~, ‘to cover’ (see sky). 

Derivatives: shame , v.*(q.v.), shame-ful , adj., 
shame-ful-ly , adv., shame-ful-ness, p., shame- 
less, adj., shame-less-ly , adv., shame-less-ness , n. 
shame, tr. v. — ME. shamen , fr. OE. scamian, 
sceamian, fr. scamu,sceamu , ‘shame’. Cp. MDu., 
Du. schamen ( zich ), OHG. seamen, -on, MHG. 
schemen, G. schamen ( sich ), ‘to feel shame’, and 
see prec. word. 

Derivatives: sham-ed, adj., sham-er , n. 
shamefaced, adj. — Folk-etymological alteration 
of next word. 

Derivatives: shamefaced-ly , adv., shamefaced- 
ness, n. 

shamefast, adj., shamefaced. — ME., fr. OE. 
scamfsest, lit. ‘firm in modesty’ (cp. steadfast ), 
fr. sCamu, sceamu , ‘shame’, and fxst, ‘firm, 
fixed’. See shame, n., and fast, ‘firm’, and cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivatives : shamefast-ly , adv., shamefast-ness , 
n. 

shampoo, tr. v. — Hind, chdmpo, imper. of 
chdmpnd, ‘to knead, press, massage, shampoo’. 
Derivatives: shampoo , n., shampoo-er , n. 
shamrock, n., a trifoliate plant, the national em- 
blem of Ireland. — Ir. seamrog, dimin. of sea- 
mar, ‘clover’. 

shandrydan, n., an old-fashioned chaise. — Of 
unknown origin. 

shandygaff, n., mixture of beer and ginger beer. 
— Of unknown origin. 

shanghai, tr. v., to drug a man into unconscious- 
ness and ship him as a sailor. — Fr. Shanghai, 
name of a port in China, 
shank, n. — ME. schanke, shanke , fr. OE. scanca, 
sceanca, ‘leg’, rel. to MLG. schenke, to the 
diminutives MDu. scenkel , Du. schenkel, MHG. 
G. schenkel, ‘shank, leg’, and to Du. schonk , ‘a 
bone’, G. Schinken, ‘ham’ ; fr. I.-E. base * sqeqg -, 
‘slanting, obljque, tq limp’, whence also OI. 
khdhjati, ‘limps’, Gk. oxa^ctv (for *sqygyein), 
‘to limp’, ON. skakkr , ‘lame, crooked’, ON. 
hinka , OHG. hinkan , MHG., G. hinken , ‘to 
limp’. Cp. scazon, skate (for gliding over ice), 
skink, ‘to serve’. Cp. also the second element in 
nuncheon. 

Derivatives: shank, tr. and intr. v., shank-ed, 
adj. 

shantung, n., a coarse silk. — Named after the 
Chinese province Shan-Tung. 
shanty, n., hut. — Can. F. chantier , ‘workshop’, 
fr. F. chantier, ‘timberyard’, fr. L. cantherius, ‘a 
gelding; a rafter’, fr. Gk. xav&7)Xtoi;, ‘a pack 
ass’. See chantier. 

Derivative : shanty, intr. v. 
shanty, n., sailor’s song. — Corruption of chantey 
(q.v.) 

shapable, shapeable, adj. — Formed fr. shape, v., 
with suff. -able. 

shape, tr. v. — ME. shapen, fr. earlier form 
schapen, fr. schap, ‘shape’, fr. OE. -sceap in ge- 
sceap, ‘something created or shaped’, fr. OE. 
sceppan, scieppan, scyppan, ‘to create, form, 
shape, do’; rel. to ON. skapa, Dan. skabe , 
OFris. skeppa , OHG. scaffan, MHG., G. schaf- 
fen, of s.m., Goth, ga-skapjan, ‘to create’, fr. 
I.-E. base *skab-, ‘to work with a stone scraper, 
to scrape, scratch; a scraping, scratching’, 
whence also L. scabere, ‘to scratch, scrape’; see 
scab, scabies. This orig. meanihg of base *skab-, 
which arose in the Stone Age, was widened later 
in the Teut. languages into ‘creative activity’ in 
general. The primary meaning ‘to scrape’ re- 
mained in *skap a collateral form of base 
*skab-. See shave and cp. skep, suff. -ship and 
suff. - scape in landscape. 

Derivatives: shap-ed, adj., shap-er, n., shap-ing , 
n., ahap-ing-ty, adv. 

shape, n. — ME. schap, shop . See shape, v. 
Derivatives: shape-less, adj., shape-less-ly, adv., 
shape-less-ness, n., shape- ly, adj. 

-shapen, combining form meaning ‘of a specified 



shape’. — Fr. shapen, the old strong pp. of 
shape. See shape, v. 

shard, sherd, n., a fragment. — ME. sherd, shard, 
fr. OE. sceard, prop. pp. of seer an, ‘to shear’ ; 
rel. to Du. schaard, ‘a fragment’, G. Scharte, ‘a 
notch’. See shear and cp. words there referred 
to. F. echarde, ‘prickle, splinter’, is a Teut. loan 
word. 

Derivative: shard : y, adj. 
share, n., portion, part. — ME. schare, share, fr. 
OE. scearu, ‘a cutting, shearing’, rel. to the sec- 
ond element in OE. landscearu, ‘a portion of 
land’, and to ON. skari, Du. schaqr, OHG. 
skara, MHG., G. schar, ‘troop, band’, prop, ‘a 
part or division of the army’, ON. skor, ‘rim, 
edge’. See shear and cp. next word. For sense 
development cp. section in the sense of ‘part, 
group’, fr. L. secare, ‘to cut’. 

Derivatives: share , tr. and intr. v., shar-er , n. 
share, n., plowshare. — ME. schare , share , fr. 
OE. scear, ‘plowshare’, prop, ‘that which cuts’, 
fr. seer an, ‘to cut, shear’ ; cp. Du. ploegschaar, 
MHG. pfiuocschar (fr, OHG. scaro), of s.m. See 
shear and cp. prec. word. 

Shariah, n., the law of islam ( Mohammedan relig.) 
— Arab. sharfa h , ‘the revealed law of Islam’,-fr. 
shar\ ‘revelation; the revealed law of Islam’, 
shark, n., a large, voracious marine fish. — Prob. 
fr. next word and orig. meaning ‘the roguish 
fish’. 

Derivatives: shark, intr. v., to fish for sharks, 
shark-let, n., shark-y, adj. 
shark, also sharker, n., a sharper. — G. schurke, 
‘rogue, rascal’, which is an agent noun of MHG. 
schiirgen, schiiren (G. schiiren), ‘to poke, stir’. 
Derivatives: shark, tr. v., to get by trickery, to 
practice trickery, shark-ish, adj. 

Sharon, n., name of the fertile coastal plain ex- 
tending from Jaffa to Mount Carmel. — Heb. 
ShdrSn, aphetic for *y & shdrdn, prop, ‘the Plain’, 
from the stem of yashar, ‘was straight, was 
even’. Cp. Heb. mishdr, ‘level land, plain’, which 
derives from the same verb, and see Jcshurun. 
sharp, adj. — ME. schar p, sharp, fr. OE. scearp, 
rel. to OS. scarp, ON. skarpr, Dan., Swed. skarp , 
OFris. skerp, Du. scherp, OHG. scarf, MHG., 
G. scharf ‘sharp’, lit. ‘cutting’, cogn. with Lett. 
skarbs, ‘sharp’, Mir. cerb, ‘cutting’, cerbaim, ‘I 
cut’, fr. I.-E. *(s)qereb{h)-, enlargement of base 
*{s)qer-, ‘to cut’. See shear and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: sharp, adv. and n., sharps , n. pi., 
sharp-en, tr. and intr. v., sharp-en-er, n., sharp- 
er, n., sharp-ly, adv., sharp-ness , n. 
sharpshooter, n., a skilled marksman. — Loan 
translation of G. Schar fschiitze, a compound of 
scharf, ‘sharp’, and Schutze, ‘shooter, shot, 
marksman’, which is rel. to s chief en, ‘to shoot’. 
See sharp, shoot and agential suff. -er. 
shastra, sastra, n., one of the four classes of 
sacred books of the Hindus. — OI. sastrah, ‘pre- 
cept, instruction’, rel. to sasti, sasati, ‘corrects, 
chastises, punishes, instructs’, Avestic sasti, 
‘teaches’, and prob. cogn. with. Arm. sast, ‘a 
scolding’, sastem, T scold’. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in dharmashastra. 

shatter, tr. and intr. v. — ME. schateren, rel, to 
ODu. schetteren , LG. schateren; a doublet of 
scatter (q.v.) 

Derivatives: shatter, n., shatter-er, n., shatter- 
ing, n., shat ter- ing-ly, adv., shatter-mem, n. 
shave, tr. and intr. v. — ME. schaven, shaven, fr. 
OE. sceafan , scafan, ‘to scrape, shave, polish’, 
rel. to ON. skafa, Dan. skave, Swed. skava, OS. 
scaban, MDu. scaven, Du. schaven, OHG. ska- 
ban, MHG., G. schaben, Goth, skaban, fr. I.-E. 
base *skap-, a collateral form of base *skab-, ‘to 
work with a stone scraper, to scrape, scratch’. 
See shape, n., and cp. the first element in sapsago. 
Derivatives: shave, n., shav-ed, adj., shav-ee , n., 
shave-ling, n., shav-er , n., shav-ery, n., shav-ing, 
n. 

shave, n., a cutting or shaving tool. — ME. shave, 
fr. OE. scafa, ‘a shaving tool, plane’, rel. to 
scafan , ‘to shave’; in some senses directly fr. 
shave, v. 

shaven, adj. — ME. shaven , strong pp. of shaven. 
See shave. 



Shavian, adj. — In the style or manner of George 
Bernard Shaw (1856-1950). — For the ending 
see suff. -ian. 

shaw, n., thicket, small wood. — ME. schawe, 
shawe, ‘thicket’, fr. OE. scaga, sceaga, ‘copse, 
thicket’, rel. to ON. skogr , Swed. skog, Dan. 
skov , of s.m., and to E. shag, 
shawl, n. — Pers. shdl, named after Shaliat , a 
town in India, where it was first manufactured. 
Cp. F. chdle, Du. sjaal, G. Schal. 

Derivative: shawl, tr. and intr. v. 
shawm, n., an obsolete wind instrument, the fore- 
runner of the modem oboe. — ME. shalmye , fr. 
OF. chalemie , a var. of chalemel, fr. Late L. ca- 
lamellus, ‘a small reed’, dimin. of L. calamus, 
‘reed’, fr. Gk. xdXoc[io<;. See culm, 
shay, n., a chaise ( obsol .) — Back formation fr. 
chaise, mistaken for a plural (as if spelled chais ). 
For similar back formations cp. pea and words 
there referred to. 

she, nom. sing, of the 3rd person fern. pron. — 
ME. scheo, scho, sche, she, fr. OE. seo, sio, fem. 
of se, used as definite article, orig. a demon- 
strative pron. meaning ‘that’ ; rel. to OS. siu, ON. 
su (fem. of sa), sja , ‘this’, Du. zij , OHG. siu, si, 
MHG. sie , si, G. sie, ‘she’, Goth, so (fem. of sa), 
orig. demonstr. pron. used as def. art. Outside 
Teut. cp. OI. sa, ‘she’ (fem. of sas, ‘he’), sya 
(fem. of sya), ‘this’, Gk. t (in Sophocles), ‘she’, 
Y), fem. of the art. 6, OIr. si, ‘she’, OI. sim (acc.), 
‘her’. 

shea, n., also shea tree, a West African tree. — 
From Mandingo si, se. 

sheading, n., any of the six divisions of the Isle of 
Man. — From the stem of OE. sceadan, scadan , 
‘to divide’. See shed, v., and -ing, suff. forming 
verbal nouns. 

sheaf, n. — ME. scheef, fr. OE. sceaf, rel. to OS. 
skof MDu. scoof Du. schoof, OHG. scoub , 
MHG. schoup , G. Schaub, ‘sheaf’, ON. skauf, 
‘fox’s tail’, skufr, ‘tassel’, OHG. scobar , MHG. 
schober , G. Schober, ‘stack, rick’, ON. skopt, 
OHG. scuft, Goth, skuft, ‘hair on the head’, 
MHG. schopf, of s.m., G. Schopf, ‘tuft’. Cp. 
scruff, scut. Cp. also shop. 

Derivatives : sheafti.v., sheaf-age, n.,sheaf-y, adj. 
shealing, shieling, n., a shelter for shepherds. — 
Of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. skjol, ‘shelter’, skdli, 
‘hut, shed’. 

shear, tr. and intr. v. — ME. scheren, sheren , fr. 
OE. sceran, scieran, ‘to cut, shear’, rel. to ON., 
OFris. skera , Dan. skjxre, Du. scheren, OHG. 
sceran, MHG., G. scheren, ‘to shear’, fr. I.-E. 
base *(s)qer-, ‘to cut, separate’, whence also OI. 
kfndti, krnoti, ‘hurts, wounds, kills’, k^ntati, 
‘cuts’, k[tih, ‘hide’, carman-, Avestic dayman-, 
‘hide, skin’, Toch. B karst, AB kdrst -, ‘to cut’, 
Hitt, karsh -, ‘to cut off’, Arm. k l orem , ‘I scratch’, 
k'erem, ‘I scratch, write’, Gk. xetpeiv (for 
♦xip-^eiv), ‘to cut, shear’, dtfapYjS, ‘small, tiny’, 
lit. ‘too short to be cut’, focu.pi, ‘mite’, xdpm, 
‘bug’, xoppt6<;, ‘trunk of a tree’, Alb. s-k'er, T 
separate with force’, haf , ‘I lop, weed’, L. card , 
‘flesh, meat’, orig. ‘a piece of flesh’, cortex , 
‘bark’, corium , ‘skin, hide, leather’, scortum, 
‘skin, hide’, OSIav. kora, ‘bark, rind’, skora, 
‘skin’, Lith. karnd, ‘bast of the lime tree’, skiriu , 
skirti, ‘to separate’, kifvis, ‘ax, hatchet’, kartus , 
‘bitter’, lit. ‘of a sharp taste’, OIr. scar aim, ‘I 
separate’, W. ysgar, ‘to separate’, ysgyr, ‘frag- 
ment’. Cp. scabbard, scar, ‘rock’, score, screed, 
sc robe, scrod, scroll, scrotum, scruple, scrutiny, 
scurf, shard, share, sharp, sheer, ‘to deviate’, 
shore (in both senses), short, shred, shroud, 
skerry, skirmish and the second element in cold- 
short, red-short. Cp. also acarid, Acarina, Aca- 
rus, carnal, carpel, Chamar, coracle, Coreopsis, 
coriaceous, coriander, corium, Corixa, corm, 
cortex, cuirass, currier, excoriate, quarry, ‘some- 
thing hunted’, scourge. 

Derivatives: shears , n. pi. (q.v.), shear-er , n., 
shear -ing, n. and adj., shearling (q.v.) 
shearling, n., a sheep after its first shearing. — 
Formed fr. shear with the double diminutive 
suff. -ling. 

shears, n. pi. — ME. shere, fr. OE. sceara (pi.), 
fr. sceran , ‘to cut, shear’. See shear, 
sheath, n. — ME. schethe, shethe, fr. OE. sexd. 
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rel. to OS. scethia, ON. skeiSir (pi.), OFris. 
skethe , MDu. schede, Du. schede , OHG. skaida, 
MHG., G. scheide , ‘scabbard’. These words 
prob. meant orig. ‘something separating’, and 
are rel. to shed, v. (q.v.) ^ 

sheathe, tr. v. — Fr. sheath. 

Derivatives: sheathe , tr. v., sheat-er , n., sheath- 
ery, n., sheath-ing , n. 

sheave, n., the grooved wheel of a pulley. — A 
var. of shive; rel. to OS. skiha, ON. skifa, Dan. 
skive , Swed., Norw. skiva, MDu. scive, Du. schijf, 
OHG. sciba, MHG. schibe , G. Scheibe , ‘disk, 
slice’, and cogn. with Gk. oxittov, ‘staff, stick’, 
L. scipid, ‘staff’. AH these words derive fr. I.-E. 
base *sqip *sqeip- y ‘to cut; a piece split off, 
splinter’. Cp. shiver, skewer, skive. Cp. also 
cippus. 

Derivative: sheav-ed t adj. 
sheave, tr. v., to collect into a sheaf or sheaves. — 
Fr. sheaf. 

Shebat, name of the eleventh Jewish month. — 
Heb. sh 6 bhat, fr. Akkad, shabatu , prob. mean- 
ing lit. ‘the month of destroying rain’, fr. shabatu , 
‘to beat, kill, destroy’ (see HEL., p. 987), which 
is rel. to shabbitu , ‘rod, scepter’, and to Heb. 
shebhet , Tod, staff, club, scepter’, Aram, shibhtd , 
Tod, staff’, Ethiop. zabdta , ‘he beat’, 
shebeen, n., an unlicensed store where liquor is 
sold. — Ir. sibin, seibin , ‘a little mug’. 
Derivatives: shebeen , intr. v., shebeen-er , n. 
shechita, shechitah, n. — See shehitah. 
shed, tr. v. — ME. scheden y fr. OE. sceadan , 
scadan , ‘to divide, separate’, rel. to OS. skethan , 
OFris. sketha, MDu. sceiden , Du. scheicfen, 
OHG. sceidan, MHG., G. scheiden , Goth. 
skaidan , and cogn. with Lith. skiedtiu , skiesti. 
To separate’, skiedra , ‘chip, splinter’, skaityti „ 
‘to count, number’, Lett, sk'iedu, sk'iest. To sep- 
arate, scatter’, OSlav. ciditi, To sift’, cistu, 
‘clean’, cisti, To count, number’, ditati, To read’, 
OI. chindtti , ‘splits, cuts off’, chedaft, ‘a cutting, 
a slice’, Gk. ax^etv, To split, rend, cleave’, 
oX^fxa, ‘a split, rent, cleft’, To 

scratch’, L. scindere (pp. sc is s us), ‘to cut, split, 
cleave’. All these words derive from dental en- 
largements of I.-E. base *sqei- y *sqhei- y To cut, 
separate’. Cp. sheading, sheath, shin, ‘fore part 
of the leg’, shingle, ‘rounded stones’, ship, ski. 
Cp. also abscind, absciss, prescind, rescind, 
schedule, schindylosis, schism, schist, Schizaean, 
schizo-, scissile, scission. Cp. also science and 
words there referred to. — I.-E. *sqei-, *sqhei-, 
are enlargements of base *seq-. To cut’, whence 
L. secure . See section. — For the original mean- 
ing of shed cp. watershed. 

shed, n., hut, shelter. — A doublet of shade; in- 
fluenced in meaning by prov. E. shad, ‘shelter’. 

shedding, n., a collection of sheds. — Formed fr. 
shed, ‘hut’, with -ing, suff. forming verbal nouns. 

shee, sidhe, n., a fairy hill. — Ir. sid, ‘home of the 
fairies’. Cp. the second element in banshee. 

sheen, adj., beautiful, bright. — ME. schene , 
shene y fr. OE. sciene, scene , scyne, rel. to OS., 
OHG. skbni, OFris. skene , MDu. scone , MHG. 
schane y Du. schoon y G. schon, Goth. skaunjai y 
nom. pi., ‘beautiful’, fr. Teut. base *skauni- y 
orig. meaning ‘conspicuous, considerable’, fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)qeu- y *(s)qeu- y ‘to look at, observe, 
perceive’. See show and cp. scone. 

Derivatives : sheen, n., brightness, sheen, intr. v., 
‘to be bright’, sheen-y, ‘glossy’, 
sheep, n. — ME. scheep y sheep , fr. OE. sceap, 
seep , rel. to OS. scap, OFris. skep, OS. scdp y 
MLG. sc hap, MDu. scaep y Du. schaap y OHG. 
scaf MHG. schaf G. Schaf ; of uncertain origin. 
Cp. the first element in shepherd, 
sheer, adj., bright, clear. — ME. schere y ‘bright, 
clear, free’, fr. skere y fr. ON. sheer r, ‘bright, clear, 
pure’ (whence also Dan. sk(j)aer y Swed. skdr. 
Tight red’), which stands in gradational relation- 
ship to ON. skirr, Swed. skir, ‘bright’, OE. scir 
(whence dial. E. shire , ‘bright’), OS. skiri, OFris. 
skire y MLG., MHG. schir, G. schier y Goth. 
skeirs y ‘clear, pure’, ON. skir a, OE. scir an , 
OFris. skiria y MLG. schiren , To cleanse, purify, 
clear, explain’, fr. I.-E. base *ski- y To glimmer, 
shine’. See shine, v. 

Derivatives: sheer , adv., ‘completely’, sheer-ly, 



adv. 

sheer, intr. v., to deviate from its course (said of a 
ship). — Fr. Du. scheren. To shear; to move 
aside’, which is rel. to shear (q.v.) 

Derivative: sheer , n., deviation from a course, 
sheet, n., piece of cloth; piece of paper. — ME. 
schete , shete, fr. OE. sciete , scyte, scete , itself 
derived fr. OE. sceat , Tap, bosom, surface; piece 
of cloth’, which is rel. to ON. skaut, ‘seam, hem 
of a garment’, Goth. skauts y of s.m. MDu. scoot y 
Du. schoot, ‘bosom, lap’, OHG. sco 3 o y sco^a, 
MHG. schoj, G. Schofi, of s.m., and prob. also 
to OE. sceotan, To shoot’. See shoot and cp. 
sheet, ‘rope’. Cp. also scuttle, ‘hatchway’. 
Derivatives: sheet y tr. v., sheet-ed , adj., sheerer, 
.n., sheet-ing , n. 

sheet, n., rope fastened to a sail. — ME. shete y 
fr. OE. sceata , Tap, bosom, piece of cloth; foot 
of a sail’, rel. to sceat, Tap, bosom, piece of 
cloth’, ON. skaut. Tope fastened to a sail’, Du. 
schoot , G. Schote, of s.m.; see sheet, ‘piece of 
cloth’. It. scotta , Sp. escota, F. escote (now 
dcoute), of s.m., are Teut. loan words. 
Derivative: sheet, tr. v. 

Sheffield plate, plate of copper between two sheets 
of silver. — Named after Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
where it was first made. 

shehitah, also shehita, shechitah, schechita, n., the 
ritual slaughtering of animals or poultry for use 
of food {Jewish Religion). — Heb. sh s hi(d h y 
‘slaughtering’, verbal n. of shahdt , ‘he slaughter- 
ed’, which is rel. to Aram. sh?hat y Arab, sahata , 
‘he slaughtered’, Akkad, shakhatu , To flay’. Cp. 
shohet. 

sheik, sheikh, n., the head of an Arab, family, 
tribe or clan. — Arab, shaykh, ‘an old man, 
elder, chief’, from the base of shakha , ‘he grew 
old’. 

Sheila, fem. PN. — Irish equivalent of Celia , ab- 
breviation of Cecilia . See Celia, Cecilia, 
shekel, n., an old Jewish unit of weight and mon- 
ey. — ^Heb. sheqel, lit. ‘weight’, from the stem 
of shdqdl y ‘he weighed, weighed out a price, 
paid’, whence also mishqal , ‘weight’; rel. to 
Aram. t*qal, ‘he weighed’, Bibl.-Aram. t g qel, 
Aram, tiqld , ‘shekel’, Arab, thaqula, ‘was heavy’, 
thaql , Toad’, Ethiop. saqala , ‘he hung up, weigh- 
ed’, Akkad, shaqdlu , To weigh, to pay’, shiqlu, 
‘shekel’. Cp. siglos, miskal. 

Shekinab, Schechinah, n., the Divine Presence. — 
Mishnaic Heb. sh 6 khind h t ‘dwelling place (of 
God)’, from the base of shakhdn , ‘he dwelled, 
abode’, which is rel. to Aram.-Syr. sh^khen, 
Arab. sakuna, ‘he dwelled’, Akkad, shakanu. To 
lay, set, deposit’ (whence mashkdnu , ‘dwelling 
place; place; deposit’). All these verbs are prop. 
Shaph‘el (= causative) forms of the Sem. base 
k-w-n, To stand firm, to bey and orig. meant ‘he 
caused to stand, caused to be established’, 
sheldrake, n. — For sheld-drake, lit. ‘shield color- 
ed drake’; so called in, allusion to the variegated 
markings on the bird,which remind one thepaint- 
ings on a shield. See shield and drake. For sense 
development cp. G. schildern , ‘to paint, depict’, 
fr. S chi Id, ‘shield’. 

shelf, n., a slab of wood, etc., fixed horizontally 
to a wall ; a ledge. — ME. sche/fe, shelfe y fr. OE. 
scylfe, ‘plank, bench, shelf’, rel. to MLG. schelf, 
ON. skjolf, ‘bench’, and cogn. with L. sea Ip ere, 
‘to cut, carve, scrape’, sculpere y To carve’, Gk. 
crxaXotJy ‘mole’ (lit. ‘the digger’), ay.6Xo^, 
‘pale, stake’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qel(e)-p, a -/>-e n- 
largement of base *(s)qel~, ‘to cut, cleave, split’. 
See shell and cp. scalpel, Scotopax, sculptor, 
sculpture. Cp. also scale, ‘weighing instrument’, 
and words there referred to. Cp. — without initial 
s — OI. k\ptdh, ‘arranged’, kalpate, ‘is arranged’, 
kalpdyati, ‘arranges, allots’, Avestic hu-k 6 r*pta- y 
‘well-formed’, Goth, halbs, OE. healf y ‘half’, 
prop, ‘cut off, divided’. See half and cp. colter. 
Derivatives : shelf, tr. v., to put on a shelf, shelf- 
ful , shelf -y, adjs. 

shell, n. — ME. schelle y she lie, fr. OE. sciell, rel. 
to Goth. skalja y ‘tile’, orig. ‘anything scalelike, 
shingles’, OE. scealu , ‘shell, husk’, and cogn. 
with OSlav. skolika , ‘shell’, Russ, skala, ‘bark, 
rind’ ; fr. I.-E. base *{s)qel-. To cut, cleave, split’. 
‘See scale, ‘weighing instrument’, and cp. words 



there referred to. See also shelf. 

Derivatives: shell, tr. and intr. v., shell-ed, adj., 
shell-ing , n., shell-y, adj. 

shellac, n. and tr. v. — - A compound of shell and 
lac, ‘a red resinous substance’ ; loan translation 
of F. laque en Readies, lit. ‘lac in plates’, 
shelta, n., secret slang of Irish tinkers. — Of un- 
known origin. 

shelter, n. — ME. scheldtrome, sheldtrume, shel - 
trome, sheltroun, fr. OE. scildtruma , lit. ‘a troop 
with shields’, fr. scild, ‘shield’, and truma , Troop, 
band, legion’, which is rel. to getrum, ‘troop, 
multitude’, trum y ‘firm, strong’. See shield and 
trim. 

Derivatives: shelter, tr. and intr. v. } shelter-ed , 
adj., shelter-er , n., shelter-y , adj. 
shelty, sheltie, n., a Shetland pony. — Fr. Shelly, 
abbreviation of Shetland, which is a metathesis 
of Shetland. 

shelve, tr. v., to place on a shelf; to put away as 
on a shelf. — Formed fr. shelves , pi. of shelf. 
Derivatives: shelv-er, n., shelv-ing, n., shelv-y , 
adj. 

shelve, intr. v., to slope. — Prob. fr. shelf, ‘ledge’, 
so that the orig. meaning of shelve would have 
been To form a shelf or ledge’. 

Shema, n., one of the most important parts of the 
Jewish daily liturgy, consisting of the three sec- 
tions: Deut. 6:4-9, 11 : 3-21, Num. 15; 37-41. 
— Heb. sh 6 ma\ lit. ‘hear’.imper. of Heb. shamd\ 
‘he heard’, whence shema\ ‘sound’, shema', 
‘hearing’, sh^mud, sh?mu'a h , ‘report’; rel. to 
Aram.-Syr. sh $ rtm\ Ugar. shm\ Arab, sdmi'a, 
Ethiop. sam^'a, ‘he heard’, Akkad, shemu , ‘to 
hear’. The prayer is called Shema from the first 
word of Deut. 6 : 4, the verse containing Israel’s 
confession of faith. Cp. Ishmael, Simeon, 
smouse, Tashmitum. 

She mini Atzereth, aiso spelled Shemini Atzeret, 
the concluding feast of Sukkoth, prop, the 
eighth day of this festival, observed on the 22nd 
day of Tishre. — Heb. sh s mint ‘‘atzereth (so call- 
ed after Num. 29 : 35), fr. shemini. The eighth 
(scil. day)’, fr. sh 6 mond h , ‘eight’ (see tomin), and 
‘ dtzireth , ‘festive assembly’, which derives from 
the verb dtzdr , ‘he restrained, kept back, stop- 
ped’, and prob. means lit. ‘stoppage (of work)’, 
in reference to the abstention from hard work 
prescribed for this day; see Num. 29 : 35. Heb. 
‘a tzar is rel. to Mishnaic Heb. ‘dtzdr, ‘he pressed, 
squeezed’, and to Aram. (Targum) and Syr. 

‘ dtzar , ‘he squeezed, pressed out, crushed’, Arab. 
a§ara, Ethiop. ‘asdra, ‘he pressed’, Akkad, eferu. 
To retain, restrain’. 

Shemite, n. — The same as Semite. 

Derivative: Shemit-ic , adj. (= Semitic), 
shemittah, n., the sabbatical year, i.e. every 
seventh year, in which fields and vineyards must 
not be tilled {Jewish Religion). — Heb. sh*mitta h , 
‘remission, release’ (short for shfnath hash- 
sh^mittd h , ‘the year of release’), fr. shdmdt , ‘he 
let loose, let drop, let fall; he let (the land) rest’, 
which is rel. to Aram. sh 6 mat , ‘he let loose, 
loosened, detached ; he unsheathed, drew (said 
esp. of a sword)’, Syr. sh 6 mat y ‘he drew (a 
sword)’, Arab, samata , ‘he hung up (some- 
thing)’, sdmmata, ‘he released (a debtor)’, 
Akkad, shamdtu , To declare null and void’, 
shenanigan, n., foolery. — Perh. fr. Ir. sionnach , 
‘fox’. 

shend, tr. v., to put to shame. — ME. shenden, 
fr. OE. scendan , fr. scand , ‘shame, disgrace’, 
formed with Teut. suff. -pa (= I.-E. -ta) fr. 
scamu , sceamu, ‘shame’ (with the change of 
-m- to - n - before the following dental sound). 
Cp. OFris. skande , MDu. scande, Du. schande , 
OHG. scanta, MHG., G. schande, Goth, skanda, 
‘shame, disgrace’, OHG. scentan, MHG. schen- 
ten , G. schanden , To put to shame’, and see 
shame, n. 

Sheol, n^ the grave, hell. — Heb. sh s ol. The 
netherworld’, of unknown etymology, 
shepherd, n. — ME. schephirde , schepherde , 
sheephirde, sheepherde, fr. OE. sceaphyrde, 
which is compounded of sceap , ‘sheep’, and 
hyrde, ‘herdsman’. See sheep and herd, ‘herds- 
man’. 

Derivatives: shepherd, tr. v., shepherd-ess , n. 
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Shepherdia, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — ModL., 
named after John Shepherd , curator of the Bo- 
tanic Garden in Liverpool (1764-1836). For the 
ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

Sherardia, n., a genus of plants, the field madder 
{bot.) — ModL., named after the English bot- 
anist William Sherard (1659-1728). For the 
ending see suif. -ia. 

Sheraton, adj. — Made in the style of the cabinet- 
maker Thomas Sheraton (1751-1806). 
sherbet, n., a drink made of diluted fruit juice 
and sugar. — Turk., Pers. sherbet, fr. Arab. 
sharba k , ‘one drink’, fr. sharab, ‘drink, beverage’, 
fr. shdriba , ‘he drank’, which is rel. to Mishnaic 
Heb. sdraph , ‘he absorbed, sipped, sucked’. Cp. 
sinip % shrub, ‘a drink’, sorbet and the second 
word in loll shraub. 

sherd, n., a fragment. — A var. of shard, 
shereef, sherif, n., 1) a descendant of Mohammed 
through his daughter Fatima; 2) the governor 
of Mecca. — Arab. shartf { in vulgar pronuncia- 
tion sherif), ‘noble’, fr. sharafa , ‘he was exalted, 
was noble’. Cp. ashrafi, tashrif, xerafim. 
Derivative: shereef dan, sherif -ian, adj. 
sheriff, n. — ME. s her eve, fr. OE. scir-gerefa, 
‘president of a shire’, which is compounded of 
scir , ‘shire’, and gerefa, ‘officer, governor’. See 
shire and reeve, ‘official’. 

Derivatives: sheriff-ess , n., sheriff-do m , n., 
sheriff-ry , n. 

sherry, n. — Back formation fr. earlier sherries 
(which was mistaken for a plural), fr. Xeres (pro- 
nounced sheris), now spelled Jerez (de la Fron - 
tera), a town near Cadiz, Spain, fr. L. ( oppidum ) 
Caesaris, ‘(the town) of Caesar’. Hence sherry 
prop, means ‘wine of Jerez’. For similar back 
formations cp. pea and words there referred to. 
shew, v. — A var. spelling of show, 
shew bread, n. {Jewish Religion ). — Coined by 
Tyndale on analogy of G. Schaubrot , which it- 
self was coined by Luther as a loan translation 
of Heb. Uhem ( hap-)pdntm , lit. ‘the bread of the 
Divine presence’, fr. lehem, ‘bread’, and panim , 
‘face; presence’. See Ex. 25 : 30. 

Shiah, n., 1) a Mohammedan sect whose ad- 
herents regard Ali as the lawful successor of 
Mohammed ; 2) an adherent of this sect, a Shiite. 
— Arab, shi'd 1 , ‘company, faction, party’, 
shortened fr. shVat Ali, ‘the party of Ali’. Arab. 
ski i a h , is rel. to Talmudic Heb. sFa h , Aram. 
si" at ha, ‘company, society, party’, 
shibah, shivah, n., the seven days of mourning 
{Jewish Religion). — Heb. shibh l a H , ‘seven’, short 
for skfbh'ath y*me ha’ebhel, ‘the seven days of 
mourning’. See Shabuoth and cp. words there 
referred to. 

shibboleth, n., 1) test word used by Jephthah to 
distinguish the Gileadites from the Ephraimites, 
who could not pronounce the sound sh (see 
Judges 12 : 6); 2) a test word, a catchword; 3) 
a custom or usage distinguishing members of 
one group from those of another. — Heb. 
shibbdleth , ‘ear of com; flowing stream; current 
(of a river)', dissimilated fr. *shubbdleth. Cp. 
Arab. sdbala h , siinbula h , Aram. sh e bhaltd , Syr. 
shebbeltd, Akkad, shubbaltu , ‘ear of corn’, 
shield, n. — ME. she Id, shild, fr. OE. scield, sceld , 
‘a shield’, rel. to ON. skjoldr , Dan. skjold, Swed. 
skold, OS. ski Id, MDu. scilt, scild, Du. schild, 
OHG. scilt, MHG. schilt, G. Schild, Goth. 
skildus , of s.m. The original meaning of these 
words prob. was ‘a split piece of wood’, fr. I.-E. 
base *{s)qel- , ‘to cut, cleave, split’, whence also 
Lith. skilit, ‘I split, cleave’, skiltis, ‘a slice’. See 
shell, and cp. shilling and the first element in 
shelter. Cp. also slit and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: shield, v. (q.v.), shield-less , adj., 
shield-less-ly, adv., shield-less-ness , n. 
shield, tr. v. — ME. shelden, shilden, fr. OE. 
scieldan, scildan, fr. scield , ‘a shield’. See shield, n. 
Derivatives: shield-ed, adj., shield-er , n., shield- 
ing, n. 

shieling, n. — See shealing. 
shier, shyer, n., a horse inclined to shying. — 
Formed fr. shy, v., with agential suff. -er. 
shier, adj. — Comparative of shy. 
shift, tr. and intr. v. — ME. schiften , shiften , ‘to 
^divide, change, remove’, fr. OE. sciftap, scyftan, 



‘to divide’ ; rel. to ON. skipta, ‘to divide, change, 
separate’, Dan. skifte, Swed. skifta , of s.m., 
OFris. skifta, ‘to decide, determine, test’, Du. 
schiften , ‘to divide, turn’, MHG., G. schichten, 
‘to classify’, Schicht , ‘shift’, and to sheave, ‘the 
grooved wheel of a pulley’, shive, ‘slice’, shiver, 
‘splinter’. 

Derivatives: shift, n., shift-er , n., shift-ing , adj. 
and n., shift-ing-ly, adv., shift-ing-ness, n., shift- 
y, adj. 

Shiism, n., the doctrine of the Shiites. — See next 
word and -ism. 

Shiite, n., one belonging to that Mohammedan 
sect which regards AJi as the lawful successor of 
Mohammed. — Formed fr. Shiah with subst. 
suff. -ite. 

shikar, n., hunting, sport. — Pers. shikar . 

Derivative: shikar, tr. v. 
shikari, shikaree, n., hunter, a hunting guide. — 
Pers. shikari , fr. shikar. See prec, word, 
shillelagh, n., a cudgel, esp. of oak or blackthorn. 
— Prop, ‘cudgel from the wood of Shillelagh a 
barony in the county Wicklow, famous for its 
oaks. 

shillibeer, n., 1) an omnibus; 2) a hearse with seats 
for the mourners. — Named after the English 
coach builder George Shillibeer (1797-1866). 
shilling, n. — ME. schilling, shilling, fr. OE. 
scilling, rel. to OS., Dan., Swed., OFris., OHG. 
skilling , ON. skillingr, MDu. scillinc, scellinc, 
Du. schelling , MHG. schillinc, G. Schilling, 
Goth, skilliggs, fr. Teut. *skilling, prob. assimi- 
lated fr. * skiidling, and rel. to Goth, skildus , OE. 
scield, sceld, etc., ‘shield’ (see shield, n.) ; formed 
with -ing, a suff. used in the Teut. languages to 
form nouns denoting coins (cp. farthing, penny). 
shilly-shally, n. and intr. v. — From former shill 
/ — shall I, from the old subjunctive shill /? 
and the indicative shall /? 

shim, n., a slip of wood. — - Of unknown origin. 
Derivatives: shim, tr. v., to fill with a shim, 
shimm-er, n. 

shimmer, n. — ME. schimeren , fr. OE. scimrian , 
‘to glitter’, freq. of scimian, ‘to shine’, fr. scima, 
‘light, brightness’; rel. to Swed. skimra, Du. 
schemeren , ‘to glitter’, G. schimmern , of s.m., 
and to OS. skimo, OHG. scimo, MHG. schime, 
‘light, brightness’, Goth, skeima , ‘lantern’. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E. base *skf-, ‘to shine’. 
See shine, v., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives : shimmer , n., shimmer-y, adj. 
shimmy, n., chemise. — Popular alteration of 
chemise, which was mistaken for a plural. For a 
similar misunderstanding of a singular noun cp. 
pea and words there referred to. 

shin, n., the fore part of the leg. — ME. shine, fr. 
OE. scinu, rel. to Du. scheen, scheenbeen , OHG. 
scina, MHG. schine , schinebein , G. Schienbein, 
‘shin, shinbone’, G. Schiene , ‘iron band, rail’, 
OE. scia, ‘shin’, and cogn. with Lett, sk'iene, 
‘breastbone of birds, iron band, rail’. These 
words are derivatives of I.-E. *sqei -, *sqhei- , ‘to 
cut, split, separate’, whence also 01. chydti , 
‘cuts off’, Gk. axav, cryo^eiv, ‘to split, slit’. See 
shed, v., and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also chine, ‘backbone of animals’. It. schiena, 
‘backbone’, and F. echine, of s.m., are Teut. 
loan words. 

Derivative: shin, tr. and intr. v., to climb (a pole 
or rope), prop, ‘to use the shins for climbing’, 
shin, n., name of the 21st letter of the Heb. al- 
phabet. — Heb. shin , for shen, ‘tooth’ (which 
derives from the stem of shanan, ‘sharpened’, 
and is rel. to Aram, shinna , Syr. shennd, Arab. 
sinn , Ethiop. senn, Akkad, shinnu , ‘tooth’); so 
called in allusion to the ancient Hebrew form of 
this letter. Cp. san, ‘name of letter’, 
shine, intr. and tr. v. — ME. schinen, shinen, fr. 
OE. scinan, rel. to OS., OHG. skinan, ON., 
OFris. skina, Dan. skinne , Swed. skina, Du. 
schijnen , MHG. schinen, G. scheinen, Goth. 
skeinan, ‘to shine, appear’ ; formed with -n-for- 
mative element of the present tense, from I.-E. 
base *ski-, *skd{i)-, *sJc e i-, ‘to shine, flicker, 
glimmer’, whence also OSlav. sinqti, ‘to flash 
up, shine’, OI. chayd , Gk. axia, ‘shade’. See 
scene and cp. sheer, ‘bright’, shimmer, Gegen- 
schein. Cp. also chaya, Sciaenidae, sciara, scin- 



tilla, scio-, Scirophorian. skiagraphy, 

Derivative: shine, n. 

shingle, n., rounded stones found on the seashore. 

— Cp. Norw. singl, singling, of s.m. ; of imitative 
origin. 

shingle, n., a piece of split wood. — ME. scincle, 
scingle, schingle, fr. L. scindula [whence also 
OHG. scindula (MHG., G. schindel )], a collat- 
eral form of scandula, ‘roofing shingle’, fr. scin- 
dere, ‘to cleave, split’, which is cogn. with Gk. 
oxeSotvvuvoct, ‘to scatter, spread, abroad’, csyi- 
£eiv, ‘to cleave, split’, Goth, skaidan, OE. scea- 
dan , scadan, ‘to divide, separate’. See shed, v., 
and cp. schedule, schism. It. scandola , F. ^chan- 
dole, OSlav. skqdilii, ‘shingle’, also derive fr. L. 
scandula. 

Derivatives: shingl-ed, adj., shingl-er, n., shingl- 
y, adj. 

shingles, n., an inflammatory disease of the skin. 

— ML. cingulus, loan translation of Gk. 

‘belt, girdle; shingles’, fr. L. cingulum , ‘girdle’, 
fr. cingere , ‘to gird’ ; see cincture. The disease is 
so called from the rings of vesicles on the skin, 
which is one of its symptoms. 

shinny, also shindy, shinty, n., a primitive form of 
hockey. — Cp. Gael, sinteag, *a bound, jump’. 
Derivative: shinny, intr. v., to play, shinny. 
Shinto, n., Japanese religion. — Jap. Shinto, fr. 
Chin, shin tao , ‘the path of the gods’. 
Derivatives: Shinto-ism, n., Shinto-ist, n. 
ship, n. — ME. schip, ship, fr. OE. scip , rel. to 
ON., OS., Goth, skip, Dan. skib, Swed. skepp , 
MDu. scip, Du. schip, OHG. skif, MHG. schif, 
G. Schiff. The orig. meaning prob. was ‘a tree 
cut out’, from base *sqeib- , whence also Lith. 
Ski' bit, ‘to cut, hew’. Base *sqeib- is a ^-enlarge- 
ment of I.-E. base *sqei~, ‘to cut’. See shed, v., 
and cp. words there referred to. — It. schifo , F. 
esquif, ‘skiff’, and F. equiper, ‘to equip’, are Teut. 
loan words. Cp. equip, schipperke, skiff, skipper. 
Derivative: shipper (q.v.) 
ship, tr. and intr. v. — ME. schippen , shippen , fr. 
schip, ship, ‘ship’. See ship, n. 

Derivatives: ship-ment, n., shipp-ing, n. 

-ship, suff. — ME. - schipe , fr. OE. scipe, rel. to 
OS. -scepi, - scipi , - scap , ON. - skapr , Swed. -skap 
Dan. - skab , OFris. -skip, MDu. -scap, Du. 
-schap, OHG. -scaf, -scaft, MHG., G. -schaft, 
and to OE. gesceape , ‘shape’. See shape and cp. 
-scape in landscape. 

shipper, n. — ME. schiper, shiper, fr. OE. scipere, 
formed fr. scip, ‘ship’, with suff. -ere. See ship 
and agential suff. -er. 

shire, n. — ME. shir , shire, fr. OE. scir, ‘office, 
administration; district, county, province’, rel. 
to OHG. scira, ‘business’. Cp. the first element 
in sheriff. 

Derivative : shire, tr. and intr. v. 
shirk, n., a parasite. — A var. of shark, ‘swindler’, 
shirk, tr. v., to avoid, evade; intr. v., to evade a 
duty. — Fr. shirk, ‘a parasite’. 

Derivative: shirk, n., one who shirks, shirk-er, 
n., of s.m. 

shirr, tr. v., to gather (cloth) on parallel threads; 
n., a gathering by threads. — Of unknown 
origin. 

shirt, n. — ME. schirte, shirte , sherte, fr. OE. 
scyrte , ‘skirt, tunic’, rel. to ON. skyrta, Dan. 
skjorte , Swed. skjorta, ‘shirt, kirtle’, MDu. 
scorte, Du. schort , ‘apron’, MHG. schurz , G. 
Schurz, Schurze, ‘apron’ (whence schiirzen, ‘to 
tuck up’). The original meaning of these nouns 
was ‘a short garment’, fr. OE. scort , ‘short’, resp. 
its equivalents in the other Teut. languages. See 
short and cp. skirt, which is a doublet of shirt. 
shirty, adj., irritable. — Formed fr. the phrase ‘to 
have one’s shirt out’. See shirt and adj. suff. -y 
.(representing ME. -y, -ie). 
shittah, n., shittah tree, the tree of whose wood 
the Ark and the altars, tables, and bars of the 
Tabernacle were made {Acacia nilotica). — Heb. 
shittd H (pi. shittim), for *shintd, prob. fr. Egypt. 
sh-n-f-t (Late Egypt, shonte), whence also Ak- 
kad. samtu, Arab, sant, ‘acacia’. 

Shiva, n. — See Siva, 
shivah, n. — See shibah. 

Shivaism, Shivaist, n.’s. — See Sivaism, Sivaist. 
shivaree, n., charivari. — Popular alteration of 
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charivari. 

Derivative: shivaree, tr. v. 
shive, n., a slice. — Rel. to sheave (q.v.) 
shiver, intr. v., to tremble. — ME. ckiveren , 
cheveren , of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: shiver , n., shiver-ing, n. and adj., 
skiver-ing-ly, adv., shiver-y , adj. 
shiver, n., splinter. — ME. seif re, shiver e, shiver, 
rel. to OHG. skivaro, ‘splinter 1 , MHG. schivere , 
schiver, G. Schiefer, ‘splinter, slate’. See sheave 
and cp. shive, skewer. 

Derivatives: shiver, tr. v. (q.v.), shiver-y, adj. 
shiver, tr. v., to break to pieces, shatter. — ME. 
shiveren , fr. scifre, shivere shiver. See shiver, 
‘splinter’. 

shoal, adj., shallow; whence n., a shallow place. 
— ME. scheald, schold, ‘shallow’, fr. OE. 
sceald , ‘shallow 1 , rel. to Swed. skdll, ‘thin’, and 
to E. shallow. 

Derivatives: shoal, intr. v., shoal-y, adj., shoal-i- 
ness , n. 

shoal,' n., a crowd, a large number. — ME. 
*shole , fr. OE. scolu , sceolu, ‘crowd, troop’, rel. 
to OS. skola, ‘troop 1 , and to E. school, ‘a crowd 
of fish’, fr. I.-E. base *sqel-, ‘to cut’. See scale, 
‘weighing instrument’, and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For sense development cp. section , fr. 
L. seedre, ‘to cut 1 . 

Derivative: shoal , intr. v. t to crowd, throng, 
shochet, n. — See sbohet 

shock, tr. and intr. v., to collide. — ME. schok- 
ken, fr. MF. (= F.) choquer , fr. Du. schokken , 
of s.m., from a Teut. imitative base, whence 
also OHG. scoc , ‘jolt, swing’. Cp. E. jog. Cp. 
also chuck, ‘to throw’. 

Derivatives: shock-able, adj., shock-er , n., 
shock-ing, adj,, shock-ing-ly , adv., shock-ing- 
ness, n. 

shock, n., collision. — MF. (= F.) choc, fr. 

choquer. See prec. word, 
shock, n., group of sheaves. — ME. schokke, 
‘pile of sheaves’, rel. to OS. skok, MLG. and 
Du. schok, ‘sixty pieces’, MHG. schoc , G. 
Schock, ‘heap, sixty pieces’, and — without ini- 
tial s — to ME. hock , G. Hocke , ‘heap of 
sheaves’, and cogn. with Lith. kiigis , ‘large 
heap of hay’, Lett, kaudze, ‘heap’, OPruss. 
kugis, ‘knob, pommel’; fr. I.-E. *qeug - , en- 
largement of base *qeu-, ‘to bend’. See high and 
cp. schock, n. 

Derivative: shock , tr. v. 

shock, adj., shaggy; n., a shaggy mass of hair. — 
Prob. a var. of shag. 

shod, adj., wearing shoes. — For shoe-d; pp. of 
the verb shoe. 

shoddy, n., a kind of fibrous material. — Of un- 
known origin. 

Derivatives : shoddy, adj. and tr. v. 

shoe, n. — ME. sho, shoo , fr. OE. scoh, rel. to 
ON. skor, Dan., Swed. sko, OFris. skoch, OS. 
skoh, MDu. scoe, scoen , Du. schoen, OHG. 
scuoh, MHG. schuoch , G. Schuh , Goth, skdhs; 
perh. orig. meaning ‘covering’, fr. I.-E. base 
*sqeu-, ‘to cover’, whence OE. >sceo, OS. scio , 
‘cloud’, L. ob-scurus, ‘dark’. See sky and cp. 
obscure. 

Derivatives: shoe, v. (q.v.), shoe-less, adj. 
shoe, tr. v. — ME. shoen, shooen, fr. OE. scogan, 
scoian , scoan, ‘to shoe’, fr. scoh, ‘shoe’. See 
shoe, n. 

Derivatives : shoe-ing , n., sho-er, n. 
shofar, n. — See shophar. 

shogun, n., title of the military governors of Japan, 
until 1868. — Jap. shogun, lit. ‘leader of an 
army’, fr. Chin chiang-chun, ‘leader of an ar- 
my*. 

shogunate, n., office of the shogun. — A hybrid 
coined fr. shogun and 3rd -ate, a suff. of Latin 
origin. 

shohet, n., also shochet, n., a person officially 
authorized as slaughterer of animals and poul- 
try for use of food {Jewish Religion). — Heb. 
shohet , prop, active part, of shdhat, ‘he slaugh- 
tered’. See shehitah. 

shone, past tense and pp. of the v. shine. — ME. 
schoon, shoon, fr. OE. scan, past tense of scinan, 
‘to shine’. Cp. the OE. pp. ( ge)scinen [whence 
ME. schine{n)). See shine. 



shoo, interj. — Of imitative origin. 

Derivative: shoo, tr. and intr. v. 

shook, n., a set of staves. — Prob. related to 
shock, ‘a group of sheaves’, 
shook, past tense of shake . — ME. schook, shook, 
fr. OE. scoc, past tense of sceacan. See shake, 
shoot, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sheten, shoten, fr. 
OE. sceotan, rel. to OS. skiotan, ON. skjota , 
Swed. skjuta , Dan. skyde, OFris. skiata , MDu. 
scieten ; Du. schieten, OHG. skiotan, MHG. 
schie^en, Q. schiefien , fr. I.-E. base *{s)qeud-, ‘to 
throw, shoot; to run, haste’, whence also Ol. 
skundate, ‘hastens, makes haste’, OSlav. is- 
kydati, ‘to throw out’, Lith. skudrus, ‘quick, 
nimble’. Cp. scoot, scot, ‘contribution’, scoter, 
scuttle, sheet, shot, shut, shuttle, 1st skeet, skit, 
-skite, skitter, skittish, and the second element 
in wainscot. 

Derivatives: shoot, n,, shoot-able, adj., shoot-er, 
n., shoot-ing, n,, 

shop, n. — ME. schoppe , shoppe , fr. OE. sceop- 
pa, ‘stall, booth’, rel. to OE. scypen , scipen, 
‘shed for cattle’, OHG. scopf, ‘a building without 
walls, a porch’, G. Schuppen , ‘a shed’, and prob. 
also to OS. sko/, OE. sceaf, ‘sheaf’. See sheaf. 
Derivatives: shop, intr. and tr. v., shopp-er , 
n., shopp-ing, n., shopp-y, adj. 

shophar, also spelled shofar, n., the ram’s horn 
blown on Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur 
( Jewish Religion). — Heb. shophar, ‘ram’s horn’, 
rel. to Arab, sawdfiru , ‘ram’s horns’, Akkad. 
shapparu, ‘wild goat’. 

shore, n., edge of land. — ME. shot, shore , prop, 
‘land cut off’, fr. OE. scoren , pp. of sceran . 
scieran , ‘to cut, shear’. See shear and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: shore, tr. v., to set on shore, shore- 
less, adj. 

shore, n., large beam, prop. — ME. schore, rel. 
to MDu. schooren , ‘to prop’, Du. schoor, ‘a 
prop’, ON. skorda, of s.m., and prob. also to 
OE. sceran , scieran, ‘to cut, shear’. See shear 
and cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: shore, tr. v., to prop, shor-ing , n. 
shore, past tense of shear. — ME. schar, shar , fr. 
OE. scser , past tense of sceran , scieran, ‘to cut, 
shear’. See shear. 

shoreward, adj. — Compounded of shore, ‘edge 
of land’, and adj. suff. -ward, 
shoreward, shorewards, adv. — Compounded of 
shore and adv. suff. -ward, resp. -wards, 
shorn, pp. of shear. — ME. schoren , fr. OE. scoren , 
pp. of scerah, scieran, ‘to cut, shear’. See shear, 
short, adj. — ME. schort, short , fr. OE. sceort , 
scort , ‘short’, rel. to ON. skorta, ‘to be short 
of’, skort , skortr, ‘shortness’, OHG. scurz , 
‘short’, from a dental enlargement of I.-E. base 
*{s)qer-, ‘to cut’, whence also OI. kfdhuh, 
‘shortened, maimed, small’, L. curtus , ‘short’, 
cordus , ‘late born’, originally meaning ‘stunted 
(in one’s growth)’, OSlav. kratuku, Russ, korot- 
kij, ‘short’, Lith. skurstu, skufsti, ‘to be stunted 
(in one’s growth)’, skardus, ‘steep’, OIr. cert, 
‘small*, Mir. corr, ‘stunted, dwarfish’. See shear 
and cp. shirt, skirt. Cp. also curt and the first 
element in curtail. Cp. also kirtle. 

Derivatives: short, adv. and n., short-en , tr. 
and intr. v., short-en-er, n., short-en-ing, n., 
short-ish, adj., short-ly, adv., short-ness, n. 
shot, n., contribution. — A doublet of scot, 
‘contribution’ (q.v.) 

shot, n., act of shooting, missile, bullet. — ME. 
schot, shot , fr. OE. scot , sceot , *a shooting’, 
gescot, ge sceot, ‘missile’, from the base of sceo- 
tan, ‘to shoot’; rel. to OE. scyte, ‘a shooting’, 
ON. skutr, Norw. skut , Dan. skot, OFris. skete , 
MDu. scote, Du. schot, ‘shot’, OHG. scos, 
‘missile’, SCU 3 , MHG. schu$, G. Schuft, *a shot’. 
See shoot. 

Derivative: shott-ed, adj., loaded with shot, 
shot, past tense and pp. of shoot. — See next 
word. 

shot, adj., woven with the warp and weft of 
different colors. — ME. shoten, shot, fr. OE. 
gescoten. See next word. 

shotten, adj., having shot its spawn and accord- 
ingly of inferior value. — ME. shotyn, fr. sho- 
ten, shotyn , pp. of sheten , shoten, fr. OE. sceotan 



(pp. gescoten), ‘to shoots See shoot. 

should, past tense of the auxih v. shall. — ME. 
scholde, sholde, fr. OE! scolde, sceolde, past 
tense of sceal. See shall. 

shoulder, n. — ME. shuldre , shulder , fr. OE. 
sculdor, sculder, rel. to OFris. skuldere, MLG. 
schulder{e), MDu. scouder, Du. schouder, OHG. 
sc ultra, sculterra , MHG. schulder, schulter, G. 
Schulter; of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: shoulder , tr. and intr. v. 

shout, intr. and tr. v. — ME. shouten, of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. ON. skuta, ‘a taunt’. 
Derivatives : shout, n., shout-er, n., shout-ing , n. 

shove, tr. and intr. v. — ME. shouven, shoven, fr. 
OE. scufan, sceofan , rel. to ON. skufa, Dan., 
Norw. skyve , OFris. skuva, Du. schuiven, OHG. 
scioban, MHG., G. schieben, ‘to push, thrust’, 
Goth, af-skiuban, ‘to put away’, fr. I.-E. base 
*sqeubh-, ‘to throw, to shove’, whence also 
Lith. skubti , ‘to make haste’, skubinti, ‘to has- 
ten’. Cp. scoff, scoop, scupper, ‘cut through a 
ship’s side’, shovel. 

Derivatives: shove , n., shov-er , n. 

shovel, n. — ME. shovele, fr. OE. sceofol, 
sceofl, rel. to OS. skufla, Swed. skovel, MLG. 
schufle , MDu. schuffel , Du. schoffel , OHG. 
scuvala , scufla, MHG. schuvel, G. Schaufel, fr. 
I.-E. base *sqeubh ‘to shove’. See shove and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: shovel , tr. and intr. v., shovel{l)-er, 
n., shovel-ful , adj. 

show, archaic spelling shew, tr. and intr. v. — 
ME. schewen , schowen , shewen, showen, fr. OE. 
sceawian, ‘to look, see, behold’ (in modern 
English the sense is causative: ‘to cause to be 
seen’); rel. to OS. skauwon, ‘to look at’, OFris. 
skdwia, Du. schouwen, OHG. scouwon, MHG. 
schouweh, G. schauen , ‘to look at’, OE. sciene, 
scene, scyne , OS., OHG. skoni , MDu. scone , 
Du. schoon, Goth, skaunjai (nom. pi.), ‘beauti- 
ful’, orig. ‘conspicuous’, fr. I.-E. base *{s)qeu-, 
*(s)qeu - , ‘to look at, observe, perceive’, whence 
also OI. kavifr, ‘wise, sage; seer, poet’, a-kuvate, 
‘intends’. Arm. canem, ‘I show’, Gk. xosto 
(for *xofe<*>), ‘I mark, perceive, hear’, xuSo? 
(for qudos), ‘glory, fame’ (lit. ‘that which is 
heard of’), the second element in &oo-ox6o;, 
(for *&uo-axofo<;), ‘sacrificing priest’, L. 
caver e, ‘to beware’ , OSlav. dujq, iuti , ‘to feel, 
perceive, hear 1 , dudo , gen. -ese (for *qeudos ), 
‘wonder’, lit. (‘that which is heard of 1 ), Czech 
( z)koumati , ‘to perceive, be aware of'. See hear 
and cp. scavage, scavenger, sheen. Cp. also 
acoustic, caution, cave, interj., Kavi, kudos, and 
the second element in Laocoon. 

Derivatives: show , n., shower, n. (q.v.), show- 
ing, n., show-y, adj., show-i-ly, adv. 

shower, n., one who shows. — ME. shewer, 
shoer , fr. OE. sceawere, ‘spectator; watchtower; 
mirror’, fr. sceawian , ‘to look at’. See show and 
agential suff. -er. 

shower, n., a short fall of rain. — ME. schour, 
shour , showre, fr. OE. scur, rel. to ON. skur, 
OS., OHG. scur , MHG. schur , G. Schauer, 
Goth, skiira in skura windis, ‘storm of wind 1 , 
and cogn. with Arm. curt (for * skur -do-), ‘cold, 
shower’, L. caurus, ‘northwest wind’, OSlav. 
sdverd, ‘north, north wind’, Lith. siaurus, ‘rag- 
ing, stormy’, Siaurjs, ‘north wind’, siaure, 
‘north 1 . Cp. Caurus. 

Derivatives: shower , tr. and intr. v., shower- y, 
adj., shower-i-ness, n. 

shrank, past tense of shrink. — ME. shrank, fr. 
OE. scranc, past tense of scrincan. See shrink. 

shrapnel, n. — Named after its inventor, Gen. 
Henry Shrapnel (1761-1842). 

shred, n. — ME. shrede , fr. OE. screade , scread, 
‘shred, paring’, rel. to scrud, ‘dress, garment’, 
MLG. schrot, schrat , ‘piece cut off 1 , OHG. 
scrot , ‘a cutting, piece cut off’, MHG. schrot, 
‘stroke, blow, wound, piece cut off’, G. Schrot, 
‘small shot’, ON. skrydda, ‘shriveled skin’, 
hrjopa, ‘to peel off, pare’, fr. I.-E. base 
*{s)qreu-t-, whence also L. scr atari, ‘to search, 
examine, investigate’, orig. ‘to cut in, scratch’, 
scrautum, ‘quiver for arrows’, scrotum, ‘scro- 
tum’, Lith. skraudiis, ‘brittle*. Base *(s)qreu-t- is 
a dental enlargement of base *{s)qreu-, ‘to cut 
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or break to pieces’, which itself derives from 
base *(s)qer-, ‘to cut, separate’. See shear and 
cp. screed, scrod, scroll, shroud. Cp. also scro- 
tum, scruple, scrutiny. 

Derivatives: shred , v. (q.v.), shredd-y, adj. 
shred, tr. and intr. v. — ME. schreden , shreden , 
fr. OE. screadian , fr. screade, scread, ‘shred, 
paring’; rel. to MDu serdden, Du. sekroeien, 
OHG. serdtan, MHG. schroten, G. schroten, ‘to 
shred’. See shred, n. 

Derivatives: shredd-er , n., shredd-y, adj. 
shrew, n., a small mouselike animal. — OE. 
screawa. Cp. next word. Cp. also shrewd, 
beshrew. 

shrew, n., a scolding woman. — ME. schrewe, 
shrewe, shrew, ‘a malicious person’; prob. a 
figurative use of prec. word, from the old sup- 
position that the animal was venomous or had a 
malignant influence. 

shrew, tr. v., 1) to curse ( obsot .) ; 2) to beshrew. — 
ME. shrewen , fr. shrewe , ‘a malicious person’. 
See prec. word. 

shrewd, adj. — ME. shrewede; see shrew, n., and 
3rd -ed. For the formation cp. crabbed , fr. crab , 
dogged , fr. dog . 

Derivatives: shrewd-ly, adv., shrewd-ness, n. 
shrewish, adj. — Formed fr. shrew, n., with adj. 
suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: shrewish-ly, adv., shrewish-ness, n. 
shri, n. — See sri. 

shriek, intr. and tr. v. — ME. schriken , shriken , 
Cp. ON. skrxkja , ‘to screech’, and see screak. 
Derivatives: shriek , n., shriek-er , n., shriek- y, 
adj. 

shrieval, adj., pertaining to a sheriff. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. shrieve , an obsolete form of 
sheriff. 

shrievalty, n., the office of a sheriff. — Formed fr. 
prec. word with suff. -ty. 
shrift, n. — ME. schrift , shrift , fr. OE. serif t, 
‘legal penalty, penance; confessor’, from the 
stem of scrifan, ‘to impose penance, decree; to 
shrive’. See shrive. 

shrike, n., any of the birds of the genus Lanius. — 
ME. *shrik , fr. OE. scric, ‘thrush’, lit. ‘schrie- 
ker’, rel. to ME. shriken, ‘to shriek’, and to ON. 
skrikja , ‘shrieker; shrike’. See screech, shriek, 
shrill, adj. — ME. schril, shril , fr. schrillen , shrii- 
len. Cp. LG. schrell, ‘piercing, shrill’, G. schrili , 
of s.m. See shrill, v. 

Derivative: shrill-ness, n., shrill-y , adj. 
shrill, intr. and tr. v. — ME. schrillen , shri lien, 
rel. to G. schrillen, OE* scrallettan, ‘to make a 
loud cry’, Swed. skrdlla , ‘to sound loudly’, 
Norw. skrylla , ‘to make a shrill noise’. All 
these words are of imitative origin, 
shrimp, n. f a small edible shellfish. — ME. 
shrimpe, rel. to OE. scrimman, ‘to bend, 
writhe, dry up, shrink’, MLG. schrimpen , MHG. 
sc hr imp fen, and to E. scrimp and shrink. 
Derivatives: shrimp, intr. v., shrimp-er, n., 
shrimp-ish , adj., shrimp- ish- ness, n., shrimp-y, 
adj. 

shrine, n. — ME. schrin , shrin , fr. OE. serin , ‘the 
Ark of the covenant’, fr. L. scrinium, ‘a case for 
keeping books’, which is of uncertain origin. It 
possibly denoted orig. ‘a round or plaited re- 
ceptable’, and derives fr. I.-E, base *(s)qer- , -to 
bend, turn, twist’, whence also L. curvus , ‘curved, 
crooked’. See curve, n., and cp. scrinium. 
shrine, tr. v., to enshrine. — ME. shrinen , fr. 
shrin. See shrine, n. 

shrink, intr. and tr. v. — ME. schrinken, shrinken, 
fr. OE. scrincan , rel. to MDu. schrinken and 
prob. to Dan. skrumpe, Swed. skrympa, ‘to 
shrink’, Norw. skrumpa , ‘a meager cow’, MDu. 
scrompelen , Du. schrompelen, G. schrumpfen, 
‘to shrink’, and to OE. scrimman, ‘to bend, 
writhe, dry up, shrink’. See shrimp and cp. 
scrag. 

Derivatives: shrink-age, n., shrink-ing, n., 
shrink-ing-ly , adv. 

shrive, tr. v. — ME. schriven, shriven, fr. OE. 
'scrifan, ‘to impose penance; to decree; to 
shrive’, fr. L. scribere , ‘to write’, whence also 
OS. scriban , ODu. scrivan , Du. schrijven, ‘to 
write*, OHG. scriban , MHG. schriben , G. 
schreiben , of s.m., ON. skript , ‘penance, con- 



fession’. See scribe and cp. shrift, Shrovetide. 

shrivel, intr. and tr. v. — Cp. dial. Swed. skryvla, 
‘to wrinkle’. 

Derivative: shrivel, n. 

shroff, n., name of a money changer in the Far 
East. — Hind. $arrdf fr. Arab, garraf, ‘money 
changer’, fr. $arrafa, ‘he changed money’, 
second conjugation of fdrafa , ‘he turned’. 

shroud, n. — ME. schrud, shrud, shroud, fr. OE. 
scrud, ‘dress, garment’, rel. to ON. skrud, ‘the 
shrouds of a ship, ornament, furniture of a 
church’, Dan., Swed. skrud, ‘dress, attire’, and 
in gradational relationship to OJs. screade, 
scread, ‘shred, paring’. See shred, n. 
Derivatives: shroud, tr. v., shroud-ed, adj., 
shroud-ing, n., shroud-less , adj., shroud- y , adj. 

Shrovetide, n., the time for confession before 
Lent. — ME. shroftide, schroftide ; compounded 
of shrove , a noun which is related to shrive (past 
tense shrove), and of tide. 

Shrove Tuesday, n. — See Shrovetide; so called 
from the custom of confessing sins before Ash 
Wednesday. 

shrub, n., a low woody plant. — ME. schrubbe , 
schrub , shrub, fr. OE. scrybb , ‘underwood’, rel. 
to dial. Dan. skrub , ‘brushwood’, Norw. skrubba , 
‘a dwarf cornel tree’. Cp. scrub, ‘a stunted tree’. 
Derivatives: shrubb-ery, n., shrubb-y , adj., 
shrubb-i-ness, n. 

shrub, n. , a drink. — Arab, shurb , ‘a drink’, form- 
ed from the base of shariba , ‘he drank’. See 
sherbet. 

shrug, tr. and intr. v. — ME. schruggen, of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. Dan. skrugge , ‘to stoop, 
crouch’. 

Derivative: shrug , n. 

shrunk, pp. of shrink. — ME. shrunke, shrunken , 
fr. OE. gescruncen, pp. of scrincan. See shrink. 

shrunken, adj. — Old pp. of shrink. See prec. 
word. 

shruti, n. — See sruti. 

shuck, n., husk, shell. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: shuck, tr. v. 

shudder, intr. v. — ME. schuderen , shoderen, 
shoddren, rel. to LG. schuddern, G. schaudern, 
‘to shudder’. These verbs are frequentatives 
formed with suff. -er fr. Teut. base *skud-, ‘to 
shake’, whence also OS. skuddian , ‘to move 
violently’, MDu., Du. schudden, ‘to shake’, 
OHG. scut ten, scuten, scut i Ion, MHG. schutelen, 
G. schutteln, ‘to shake’, G. schutten, ‘to pour, 
shed’. Teut. base *skud- corresponds to 
I.-E. base *{s)qut-, ‘to shake', whence L. 
quatere , ‘to shake’. See quash, ‘to make void’. 
Derivatives : shudder, n., shudder-ing-ly , adv., 
shudder -y, adj. 

shuffle, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. shove with 
freq. suff. -ie. Cp. scuffle, which is a doublet of 
shuffle. 

Derivatives: shuffle, n., shuffl-er , n., shuffl-ing, 
adj., shuffl-ingly, adv. 

Shulban Aruk, code of Jewish law by Rabbi 
Joseph Karo (1488-1755). — Heb. shulban 
‘ drukh , lit. ‘Table Set’, fr. shulban, ‘table’, and 
‘ drukh , passive part, of ‘ drdkh , ‘he arranged, set 
in order’. 

shun, tr. v., to avoid. — ME. schunien , shunien , 
fr. OE. scunian, ‘to avoid, fear, abhor’; of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: shun-less , adj., shunn-er , n. 

'shun (mil.) — Abbreviation of attention. 

shunt, tr. v., to divert; intr. v., to be diverted. — 
ME. schunten , shunten , of uncertain origin; 
perh. rel. to shun. 

Derivatives: shunt, n., shunt-er , n., shunt-ing, n. 

shut, tr. and intr. v. — ME. schitten , schutten, 
shutten , fr. OE. scyttan , ‘to shut’ ; prob. rel. to 
shoot. For sense development cp. the phrase ‘to 
shoot a bolt’. Cp next word. Cp. also the second 
element in wainscot. 

Derivatives: shutt-er , n., shutt-er, tr. v., shutt-er- 
less , adj., shutt-ing , n. 

shuttle, n. — ME. schytel , fr. OE. scytel, ‘missile, 
dart’, a gradational variant formed from the 
stem of sc Sot an, ‘to shoot’ ; so called from its 
being ‘shot’ across the threads in weaving. See 
shoot and dimin. suff. -le and cp. prec. word. 
Cp. also skittle, which is a doublet of shuttle. 



Derivative: shuttle, tr. and intr. v. 
shwa, n. — A var. of schwa, 
shy, adj., timid; bashful. — ME. schey , shey, 
‘shy’, fr. OE. sceoh, ‘timid’, rel. to MLG. 
schii(we ), Du. schuw, ‘shy’, MHG. schiech , G. 
scheu, of s.m., OHG. sciuhen, MHG. schiuhen , 
‘to shy at, to fear’, G. scheuchen , ‘to scare 
away’. The only non-Teutonic cognate is 
OSlav. i Suti, ‘to hunt, incite’. It. schivare, ‘to 
avoid’, is a Teut. loan word. Cp. eschew. 
Derivatives: shy, intr. v., shy-er , n., shy-ly, adv., 
shy -ness, n. 

shy, tr. and intr. v., to fling, throw. — Of uncer- 
tain origin. 

Derivative: shy , n., a throw. 

Shylock, n., a merciless creditor. — From a char- 
acter of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice . 
shyster, n., an unscrupulous lawyer. — Of uncer- 
tain origin. 

Derivative: shyster, intr. v., to act as a shyster, 
si, n., the seventh note in solmization (mus.) 
si, adv., yes. — It., Sp. and Port., fr. L. sic , ‘so*. 
See sic. 

sial-, form of sialo- before a vowel, 
sialid, adj., pertaining to the family Sialidae. — 
See next word. 

Sialidae, n. pi., a family of insects (entomol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. maXt?, gen. aiaXl8o<;, name of a 
bird; of. unknown origin. For .the ending see 
suff. -Idae. 

sialo-, before a vowel sial-, combining form 
meaning ‘saliva’. — Gk. rnaXo-, ota X-, fr. 
CTLaXov, ‘saliva’, of uncertain origin, 
sialoid, adj., resembling saliva. — Compounded 
of sial- and Gk. -oei7)8<;, ‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

siamang, n., a species of large black ape. — Ma- 
lay sidmang, fr. among, ‘black’. 

Siamese, adj., pertaining to Siam; n., a native of 
Siam, the language of Siam. 

Siamese twins, — So called from the Siamese 
twins Eng and Chang (1811-74). — They were 
united at the waist by a band of flesh. 

sib, n. and adj. — ME., fr. OE. sibb, rel. to OS. 
sibbia, OFris., MDu. sibbe, OHG. sippa, MHG., 
G. sippe, Goth, sibja, ‘kin, kindred’, and cogn. 
with Russ, sob , ‘character, individuality’, OSlav. 
o-sob-a, ‘person’, sobistvo, ‘character, indivi- 
duality’, OPruss. subs, ‘self’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *s(w)e-bh-, ‘of the same 
kind', which is a -M -enlargement of the reflex- 
ive pron. base *se-, ‘self’. See sui anc^ cp. 
gossip. Cp. also Sabine, Samnite. 

Siberian, adj. and n. — Formed fr. Siberia with 
suff. -an. The name Siberia derives fr. Sibir, an 
ancient Tatar fortress at the confluence of the 
rivers Tobol and Irtysh. 

Siberian dog. — A breed of dogs, esp. used for 
drawing sledges. 

siberite, n., a variety of tourmaline (mineral.) — 
Named after Siberia. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

sibilance, sibilancy, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

sibilant, adj., having, or making, a hissing 
sound. — L s sibildns , gen. -antis, pres. part, of 
sibilare, ‘to hiss, whistle’, fr. sibilus, ‘hissing, 
whistling’, which is of imitative origin. Cp. the 
imitative words: Gk. <ri£eiv, ‘to hiss’, Lett, sikt, 
‘to hiss’, OSlav. svistati, ‘to hiss, whistle’. Cp. 
also chillo, siffle, persiflage. 

Derivative : sibilant-ly, adv. 
sibilate, tr. and intr. v., to hiss; to pronounce 
with a hissing sound. — L. sibilatus , pp. of sibi- 
lare. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative : sibilat-ion , n. 
sibyl, n., prophetess. — L. Sibylla, fr. Gk. £t- 
puXXa, name of several prophetesses; of uncer- 
tain origin. 

Sibylline, adj., pertaining to a sibyl or the sibyls. 
— L. Sibyllinus, fr. Sibylla. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 

sic, adv., thus. — L. sic , ‘so, thus’, contracted 
from the older form sice, for si-ce, which is 
compounded of si, ‘if’, orig. meaning ‘so’, and 
-ce, an emphatic particle. L. si, orig. sei, is rel. 
to Oscan svai,suae, Umbrian s ve. It.,Sp, and 
Port, si, ‘yes’, F. si, ‘so’ (in answer to a neg. 
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question) ‘yes’, derive fr. L. sic. Cp. nisi, quasi. 
For the etymology of the L. suff. -ce see he. Cp. 
the first element in cy-pres. 
sicarian, n., an assassin. — Formed with suff. -an 
fr. L. stearins, ‘an assassin, murderer’, fr. sica, ‘a 
curved dagger’, which is rel. to sicilis , ‘a sickle’ 
(prop, ‘a cutting instrument’) and to seed, se- 
edre , ‘to cut’. See section and cp. sickle. For the 
ending see suff. -ian. 

sicarius, n., sicarian. — L. sicarius. See prec. 
word. 

sicca, n., 1) a die; 2) a newly coined rupee. — 
Hind, sikkd, fr. Arab. sikka h , ‘a die for stamp- 
ing’. Cp. sequin. 

siccative, adj. — Late L. siccativus , ‘drying, sicca- 
tive’, fr. L. siccdtus, pp. of siccdre, ‘to dry’, fr. 
siccus, ‘dry’, which is cogn. with Avestic hiku -, 
‘dry’, Gk irryvoQ, ‘dry, withered’, Lith. seklits , 
‘shallow’, Lett, sekls, of s.m., Lith. senkit, s&kti, 
‘to fall’ (said of the water level), nu-sekti, ‘be- 
come dry’, Lett, siku , sikt , ‘to dry up’, Mir. 
sesc , ‘dry’, and with OI. sihedti, ‘makes dry’. Cp. 
desiccate, exsiccate, hortus siccus, sack, ‘strong 
wine’, sec, secco. Cp. also phthisis. For the end- 
ing see suff. -ative. 

sice, also sise, n., the number six on dice. — 
For OF. sis (whence F. six), fr. L. sex. See 
six. 

sice, n., groom. — VArab. say is, fr. Arab, sa'is, 
‘groom’. 

Sicel, n., one of the Siculi; adj., pertaining to the 
Siculi. — Fr. Gk. LixeXoL (pi.) (whence Siculi, 
an ancient people on the Tiber, whence part of 
them emigrated to the island named after them 
EixeXla, whence L. Sicilia (-- Sicily). 

Siceliot, n., one of the ancient Greeks settled in 
Sicily ; adj., pertaining to the Siceliots. — Form- 
ed fr. Gk. LixeXot and the suff. See 

prec. word and -ote. 

Sicilian, n. and adj. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Sicilia. See Sicel. 

sick, adj. — ME. sik, sek, fr. OE. seoc, rel. to ON. 
sjukr, Swed. sjuk, Dan. syg, OS. siok, OFris. 
sidk, MDu. siec, Du. ziek, OHG. siok, MHG., 
G. siech , Goth, siuks, ‘sick, ill’, siukan, ‘to be 
ill’. Nils Lid [in Norsk Tidskr. f. Sprogvidensk. 
7, 170 (1934)] connects these words woth OE. 
sugan, ON. suga, etc., ‘to suck’. (According to 
Teut. belief diseases were caused by the sucking 
of demons.) See suck and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives : sick-en, intr. and tr. v., sick-en-er , 
n., sick-en-ing , adj., sick-en-ing-ly, adv., sick-ish, 
adj. sick-ish-ly, adv., sick-ish-ness, n., sick-ly, 
adv., sick-li-ness, n., sick-ness, n. 
sick, tr. v., to seek. — A var. of seek, 
sicker, adj., safe (now only Scot.) — ME. siker , 
fr. OE. sicor, which — together with OS. sikor, 
OFris. sikur , MDu. seker (Du. zeker), OHG. 
sichur, sichor, MHG., G. sicker — derives fr. 
VL. *sicurus (whence also It. sicuro ), corres- 
ponding to L. securus, ‘free from care’ (whence 
OF. seur, F. sur and Sp. seguro, ‘sure, safe’). 
See secure. 

sickle, n. — ME. sikel, fr. OE. si col, which-— 
together with MDu. sickele (Du. sikkel), OHG. 
sihhila (MHG., G. sichel) — derives fr. VL. 
*sicila corresponding to L. secula, ‘sickle’ 
(whence It. segolo, ‘hatchet’), fr. I.-E. base *seq~, 
‘to cut’. See section and cp. scythe. 

Siculian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -ian fr. 
L. Siculi (pi.) See Sicel. 

Sicyos, n., a genus of plants, the one-seeded bur 
cucumber ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. nbeoex;, ‘cu- 
cumber’, which according to Paul de Lagarde 
(in Armenische Studien. § 1975, and in Mit- 
teilungen, 1, 234 and II, 356) is borrowed fr. Heb. 
*qishshu t d H (pi. qishshutm), ‘cucumber’. See 
Heinrich Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdwdrter 
im Griechischen, Berlin, 1895, p. 30. For the 
equivalents of Heb. qishshWim in the other Sem. 
languages see Gesenius-Buhl, HWAT, p. 731. 
Cp. cucumber. 

Sida, n., a genus of plants of the mallow family 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. o£St], ‘pomegranate; a 
water plant’; which is prob. a loan word from 
Asia Minor. 

Siddha, n., one who has attained perfection and 



bliss {Hinduism). — OI. slddhah, ‘accomplished, 
achieved, successful, possessing supernatural 
power, sorcerer, saint’, rel. to sldhyati , ‘reaches 
his goal, succeeds’, sadhufy, ‘right, skilled, ex- 
cellent; a holy man’. See sadhu. 
siddur, n., the Jewish prayer book. — Mishnaic 
Heb. siddur, ‘arrangement, order’, fr. sidder , ‘he 
arranged, ordered’, Pi‘el (= intensive form) of 
sddhar , which is rel. to Biblical Heb. sedher , 
‘order’; see Seder and cp. Sedra. Siddur in the 
sense ‘prayer book’. i$ an abbreviation of siddur 
t*philld h , ‘arrangement of prayer’. Cp- the term 
sedher t 6 phillSth , lit. ‘order of prayers’, used as a 
synonym of siddur. 

side, n. — ME., fr. OE. side , rel. to OS. sida, ON. 
sida, Dan. side, Swed. sida, MDu. side, Du. 
zij(de), OHG. sit a, MHG. site, G. Seite, and to 
OE. sid, ‘long, broad, spacious’, ON. sidr, 
‘long, hanging down’, OHG. sito (adv.), ‘loose’, 
and cogn. with Lith. sietuva , ‘deep place in a 
river’, Mir. sith, ‘long’. 

Derivatives: side, adj. and tr. and intr. v., sid- 
ed, adj., sid-er, n., sid-ing, n. 
sideling, adv., sidelong. — Formed fr, side with 
adverbial suff. -ling. Cp. sidelong and sidle, 
sidelong, adv. — Compounded of side and -long, 
rider-, form of 1st sidero- before a vowel, 
sideral, adj., pertaining to the stars {rare). — L. 
sideralis , fr. sidus, gen. sideris. See sidereal, 
sideration, n., blast, blight ; use of green manure. 
— L .siderdtid, gen. -onis, ‘constellation; disease 
caused by a constellation, blast of plants’, fr.. 
sidus, gen. sideris. See next word and -ation and 
cp. apoplexy. 

sidereal, adj., pertaining to the stars. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. sidereus , fr. sidus , gen. 
sideris,' star’, esp. ‘a group of stars’, which is cogn. 
with Lith. svidits, ‘shining, bright’, svidu, sviditi, 
‘to shine’, Lett, swidu, swist, ‘to dawn’, and prob. 
also with ON. svida , OHG. swidan, ‘to burn’. 
Cp. consider, desire. 

siderite, n., native ferrous carbonate, FeCO s 
{mineral.) — L. siderites (masc.) or sideritis(fem,), 
‘loadstone’, fr. Gk. oi&7)ptT7)<; (masc.) or oiSt)- 
PItu; (fern.) (scil. X£ffo<;}, ‘stone of iron’, fr. 

‘iron’, which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. the first element in siderolite and the second 
element in Metrosideros. 

Derivative: siderit-ic, adj. 
sidero-, before a vowel sider-, combining form 
meaning ‘iron’. — Gk. olStqpo-, oiSrjp-, fr. 
ofSrjpoc, ‘iron’. See siderite. 
sidero-, combining form meaning ‘star’. — L. 
sidero-, fr. sidus, gen. sideris , ‘star’. See side- 
real. 

siderolite, n., an ironstone meteorite. — Lit. ‘iron 
stone’, fr. 1st sidero- and Gk. X£&o<;, ‘stone’. 
See siderite and -lite. 

sideroscope, n., an instrument for detecting the 
presence of iron. — Compounded of 1st sidero- 
and Gk. -cximov, fr. axo7teIv, ‘to look at, ex- 
amine’. See -scope. 

siderosis, n., 1) deposit of iron in a tissue of (Jie 
body, esp. in the lungs; 2) inhalation of iron 
dust {med.) — Medical L., formed fr. Gk. 
cjl&Tjpos, ‘iron’. See 1st sidero- and -osis. 
sideward, adj. — Compounded of side and adj. 
suff. -ward. 

sideward, sidewards, adv. — Compounded of 
side and adv. suff. -ward, resp. -wards, 
sideways, adv. — Compounded of side and adv. 
suff. -ways. 

Derivative: sideways, adj. 
sidhe, n. — See shee. 

sidle, v., to move sideways. — Back formation fr. 
the obsol. adv. sidling, a var. of sideling (q.v.) 
Derivatives: sidle , n., sidl-er , n., sidl-ing, n., 
sidl-ing-ly, adv. 

Sidonian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Siddnius, fr. Gk. 2iSdmo<; (also £iS6vto<; ) , 
fr. StSwv, ‘Sidon’, an ancient Phoen. city, fr. 
Phoen. (= Heb.) Tzidhon, lit. ‘fishing-place’, 
fr. tzud, ‘to hunt, capture’. Cp. sadhe. 
siecle, n., century, age. — F., fr. L. saeculum , 
‘period of a man’s life, generation, period of a 
hundred years’. See secular, 
siege, n. — ME. sege, ‘seat, siege’, fr. OF. sege , 
siege (F. siige), fr. VL. *sedicum, ‘seat’, fr. 



*sedicare , ‘to sit’, fr. L. sedere, ‘to sit’. See se- 
dentary and cp. see, n. Cp. also besiege. 
Derivatives: siege, tr. v., sieg-er, n. 
sienna, n., an earthy pigment of brownish color. 

— Fr. It. terra di Siena, ‘earth of Sienna’, in 
Northern Italy. Cp. umber. 

sierra, n., a range of hills, jagged, sawlike ridges. 

— Sp., lit. ‘saw’, fr. L. serra. See serra. 
siesta, n., midday nap. — Sp., fr. L. sexta (kora), 

‘the sixth hour (i.e. after the sunrise), noon’, 
fem. of sextus, ‘sixth’. See sixth and cp. sext. 
sieve, n. — ME. sive, seve, fr. OE. sife , rel. to 
MDu. seve, Du. zee/, OHG. sib, MHG. sip, 
G. Sieb, ‘sieve’; Of uncertain origin. Cp. sift. 
Derivative: sieve, tr. v., to sift, 
sifaka, n., any of the lemurs of the genus Pro- 
pithecus. — A Malagasy word. 
siffle,'tr. v., to whistle; n,,a sibilant rdle (med .) — 

F. siffler , fr. VL. *sifilare, fr. L. sibilare, ‘to hiss’. 
See sibilant and cp. zuffolo. 

sift, tr. and intr. v. — ME. siften, fr. OE. sift an, 
fr. sife, ‘sieve’, rel. to Du. ziften, MLG. sichten, 

G. sichten, ‘to sift’. See sieve. 

Derivatives: sift-ed, adj., sift-er, n., sift-ing , n. 

sigh, intr. and tr. v. — Back formation fr. ME. 
sih-te , sigh-te , pp. of sihen, sighen, ‘to sigh’, fr. 
OE. sfcan, which is prob. of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: sigh, n., sigh-ing , adj., sigh-ing-ly , 
adv., sigh-ing-ness, n. 

sight, n. — ME. sith, siht, sight, fr. OE. sihp, 
gesihp, gesiehp, rel. to Dan. sigte, Swed. sigt, 
MDu. sicht, gesichte, gesicht, Du. zicht, gezicht, 
OHG., MHG. siht, gesiht, G. Sicht, Gesicht ; fr. 
Teut. base *sehw~, ‘to see’. See see, v. 
Derivatives : sight, tr. and intr. v:, sigkt-ed , adj., 
sight-er , n., sight-ing, n., sight -less, adj., sight- 
less-ly, adv., sight-less-ness, n., sight-ly, adj., 
sight-li-ness, n. 

sigil, n., seal. — L. si g ilium, ‘little figure, sign, 
mark’, dimin. of signum, ‘sign’. See sign and cp, 
seal, ‘stamp’. 

sigillate, adj., decorated with marks. — L. sigilla- 
tus, pp. of sigillare , ‘to mark with a sign or seal’, 
fr. sigillum. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 
sigillate, tr. v., to seal. — L. sigillatus, pp. of 
sigillare. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
Sigismund, masc. PN. — G., a compound lit. 
meaning ‘protection through victory’. The first 
element is rel. to OHG. sigu , MHG. sic, sige , 
G. Sieg , MDu. seghe, Du. zege, ON. sigr, 
Swed. seger, Dan. seier, OE. sige, gesig, 
Goth, sigis , ‘victory’, and cogn. with OI. saha-, 
‘victory’, sahate, ‘overcomes, masters’, Gk. tyzw 
(fr. I.-E. base *segh-), ‘to have, hold’. See 
scheme and cp. words there referred to. The 
second element is rel. to OHG. munt , OE., ON. 
mund, ‘hand, protection’, and cogn. with L. 
manus, ‘hand’; see manual, adj., and cp. the 
second element in Edmund, Osmond, Raymond, 
siglos, n., silver coin unit in ancient Persia. — 
Gk. otyXo?, (rixXos, fr. Heb. sheqel , an old 
Jewish unit of weight and money, lit. ‘weight’. 
See shekel. 

sigma, n., name of the 18th letter of the Greek 
alphabet. — Gk. metathesis of Heb. 

samekh (prob. through the medium of an Ara- 
maic form *simkha). See samekh. 

Derivatives : sigm-ate , adj. and tr. v., sigm-at-ic, 
adj., sigm-oid (q.v.) 

sigmoid, adj., shaped like a sigma. — Gk. ctlyjjlo- 
ei&fe, ‘having the shape of sigma’, compounded 
of otvjxa and suff. -oeL&fe, ‘like’, fr. eISo<;, 
'form, shape’. See sigma and -oid. 

Derivatives: sigmoid- al, adj., sigmoid- al-ly, adv. 
sign, n. — ME. signe, fr. OF. (= F.) signe, fr. L. 
signum , ‘mark, token, sign’, which is prob. rel. to 
secare, ‘to cut’. See section and cp. assign, con- 
sign, countersign, design, designate, ensign, in- 
signia, resign, sain, seal, ‘imprint’, sennet, signal, 
signature, signet, significance, signify, and the 
second word in al segno and in dal segno. See 
also the first element in scarlet and the second 
element in tocsin. 

sign, tr. and intr. v. — ME. signen, fr. MF. (~ 
F.) signer , fr. OF. seignier , fr. L. signare, ‘to set 
a mark upon, mark, sign’, fr. signum. See sign, n. 
Derivatives : sign-able , adj ., signal( q . v.), sign-er, n . 
signal, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) signal, fr. Late 
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L. signale, ‘a signal’, prop. neut. of the adjec- 
tive signalis, ‘pertaining to a sign’, fr. L. signum. 
See sign, n., and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: signal, tr. and intr. v., signal , adj. 
(q.v.), signal-isi , n., signal- ize, tr. and intr. v., 
signal(l)-er, n. 

signal, adj. — Formed fr. F. signal 6, pp. of si- 
gnaler, ‘to signal’, fr. signal. See signal, n. For the 
loss of the French pp. suff. -e in English cp. cos- 
tive, defile , ‘a narrow valley’, trove. 
signalment, n. — F. signalement, fr. signaler, ‘to 
signal’, fr. signal. See signal, n., and -ment, 
signatory, adj. — L. signdtorius , ‘pertaining to 
sealing', fr. signatus, pp. of signare. See sign, v., 
and adj. suff. -ory. 

signature, n. — F., fr. ML. signal ura, fr. L. signd- 
tus , pp. of signare. See sign, v,, and -ure. 
Derivatives : signature, tr. v., signatur-al, adj. 
signet, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) signet, dimin. 
of signe . See sign and -et and cp. sennet, wjiich is 
a doublet of signet. 

Derivative: signet, tr. v. 

significance, also significancy, n. — ME, signifi- 
caunce, fr. L. significant ia, fr. signified ns, gen. 
-antis. See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
significant, adj. — L. significans, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of signifiedre. See signify and -ant. 
Derivatives: significant, n., significant-ly, adv., 
significant-ness, n. 

signification, n. — ME. significacioun, fr. OF. (= 
F.) signification , fr. L. significationem, acc. of 
significatid, ‘a pointing out, denoting, indica- 
tion’, fr. signifiedtus, pp. of signifiedre. See 

signify and -ation. 

significative, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) signifi- 
catif (fem. significative), fr. L. significativus, ‘de- 
noting, signifying’, fr. signifiedtus, pp. of signifi- 
edre. See signify and -ive. 
signify, tr. and intr. v, — ME. signifien, fr. OF. 
( = F.) signifier, fr. L. signifiedre, ‘to show by 
signs, publish, notify, signify’, which is com- 
pounded of signum , ‘sign f , and -ficare, f v.facere , 
‘to make, do’. See sign, n., and -fy. 

Derivative: signifi-er, n. 

signor, n., an Italian title corresponding to 
English Mr. — It., shorter form of signore (q.v.) 
signora, n., an Italian title corresponding to 
English Mrs. — Fem. of signor, signore. Cp. 
senora, senhora. 

signore, n., an Italian title corresponding to 
English Sir. — It., fr. L. seniorem, acc. of senior , 
‘older’, compar. of senex, ‘old’. See senior and 
cp. monsignor, sefior, senhor. 
signorina, n., Italian title corresponding to Eng- 
lish Miss. — It., dimin. of signora. 

Sikh, n., member of a Hindu religious commu- 
nity founded by Guru Nanak about the end of 
the 16th cent. • — Hind., lit. ‘disciple’, fr. OI. 
sikfati, ‘studies, learns’, desiderative of sakndti , 
‘is able, is competent’. 

sikhara, sikara, n., a pyramidal tower {India). — 
OI. dkharah, ‘pointed; summit’, rel. to iikha-, 
‘point’, sekharah , ‘top, summit’, and prob. also 
to OI. sdnah, ‘whetstone’, Utah, ‘sharpened’, si- 
sd- ti, ‘sharpens’, and cogn. with Gk. xtovcu;, 
‘pine cone’. See cone. 

Sikhism, n., the tenets of the Sikhs. — Formed fr. 
Sikh with suff. -ism. 

silage, n., fodder packed in a silo. — Aphetic for 
ensilage. See silo and -age. 

Derivative: silage, tr. v. 

Silas, masc. PN. — Late L., fr. Gk. ZlXac, con- 
traction of 2iXouav6^, which is the translitera- 
tion of L. Silvanus, a name lit. meaning ‘living 
in, or presiding over, woods’, fr. silva, ‘wood, 
forest’. See silvan. 

silence, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. silent ium, 
fr. si lens, gen. -ends. See silent and -ce. 
Derivatives: silence, tr. v., silenc-er, n. 

Silene, n., a genus of plants of the pink family 
(hot.) — ModL., coined by Linnaeus fr. L. 
Silenus. See Silenus. 

silent, adj. — L. silens , gen. -ends, pres, part, of 
silere, ‘to be silent’, which, together with Goth. 
ana-silan, ‘to calm or settle down’ (said of a 
wind), derives fr. I.-E. base *se(i)-, ‘to leave, 
leave off’, whence also L. sinere , ‘to set down; 
to leave, let’. See site and cp. words there re- 



ferred to. For the ending see suff. -ent. 
Derivatives: silent, n., silent-ly , adv. 
silential, adj. — Formed with suff. -al fr. L, 
silent ium. See silence. 

silehtiary, n. — Late L. silentiarius , ‘a servant 
watching for the domestic silence’, fr. L. silen- 
tium. See silence and adj. suff. -ary. 
silentious, adj. — L. silentiosus (whence also F. 
silencieux ), fr. silentium. See silence and -ous. 
Silenus, n., a leader of the satyrs and companion 
of Bacchus {Greek mythol.) — L. Silenus , fr. 
Gk. SetX7;v6^, which is of uncertain origin. It 
possibly means lit. ‘inflated with wine’ and de- 
rives fr. Thracian £tXai, ‘wine’, which is connect- 
ed with Gk. ‘neat wine’, and lit. means 

‘swollen with wine’. See Albert Camoy, Dic- 
tionnaire dtymologique de la mythologie gr6co- 
romaine, Louvain, p. 184 s.v. Silenos. 
silesia, n., a cloth used for lining. — Orig. the 
word meant ‘linen made in Silesia (a province 
in Prussia)’. 

silex, n., silica. — L. silex , ‘flint, pebblestone’. 
See silica. 

silhouette, n., outline; profile. — F., named sa- 
tirically after Etienne de Silhouette, French 
finance minister (1709-67), who was ridiculed 
by the nobility for his undue economies. 
Derivatives: silhouette , tr. v., silhouett-ish, n. 
silic-, form of silico- before a vowel, 
silica, n., hard silicon dioxide, SiO a ( chem .) — 
ModL., fr. L. silex, gen. -ids, ‘flint, pebble- 
stone’, which is of uncertain origin, 
silicate, n., a salt of silicic acid {chem.) — See 
prec. word and chem. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: silicat-ed, adj. 
siliceous, silicious, adj., pertaining to, or con- 
taining, silica. — See silica and -ous. 
silicic, adj., derived from, or pertaining to, silica. 

— See silica and adj. suff. -k. 

siliciferous, adj., containing silica. — See silica 
and -ferous. 

silicify, tr. v., to convert into silica ; intr. v., to be 
converted into silica. — See silica and -fy. 
silico-, before a vowel silic-, combining form in- 
dicating the presence of silicon. — See silicon, 
silicle, n., a small and short silique. — L. silicula, 
‘a little husk or pod’, dimin. of siliqua. See 
silique and dimin. suff. -le. 
silicon, n,, name of a nonmetallic element {chem.) 

— Coined fr. L. silex, gen. silicis, ‘flint’, on the 
analogy of carbon. See silica. 

silicosis, n., disease caused by the inhalation of 
silica or quartz {med.) — A Medical L. hybrid 
coined fr. silica and -osis, a suff. of Gk. origin, 
siliculose, siliculous, adj., containing silicles. — 
ML. siliculosus, fr. L. silicula. See silicle and adj. 
suff. -ose, resp. -ous. 

siliqua, n., 1) the same as silique ; 2) a very small 
weight; 3) a small coin. — L. siliqua. See next 
word. 

silique, n., pod or fruit characteristic of the mus- 
tard family (bot.) — F., fr. L. siliqua , ‘pod, 
husk; a very small weight; a very small coin', 
which is of uncertain etymology. 

silk, n. — ME. selk , silk , fr. OE. sioloc, seolc', cp. 
ON. silki. These words prob. derive from a Bal- 
tic or Slavonic language (cp. OSlav. Selku , Lith. 
Silkai, OPruss. silkas, ‘silk’), and ulj. from an 
East-Asiatic language (cp. Mongolian sirkek, 
‘silk’), and prop, mean ‘the Chinese fabric’. It is 
of the same origin as Gk. Sijpe*;, a people of 
Eastern Asia, identified with the Chinese, 
whence L. Seris, of s.m., sericum, ‘silk’, lit. ‘the 
Seric fabric’. See Seric and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: silk, adj. and v., silken, adj. (q.v.), 
silk-er, n., silk-y, adj., silk-i-ness, n. 
silken, adj. — ME., fr. OE. jeolcen, fr. seolc. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -en. 

sill, n. — ME. sille, sylle , fr. OE. syll, ‘base, sup- 
port', rel. to ON. svill, syll, Swed. syll, Norw. 
svill, Dan. syld, ‘the framework of a building, 
sill’, MLG. sail, OHG. swelU, MHG. swelle, 
G. Schwelle, ‘sill’, and cogn. with Gk. otXiq, 
<riX\iot, ‘beam’. Cp. the second element in 
groundsel, ‘sill’. 

sillabub, n., a mixture of cream or milk with wine 
and sugar. — Fr. earlier sillibouk. Lit. ‘a happy 



belly’ (cp. dial, merribouk , lit. ‘a merry belly’). 
The first element in sillibouk is identical with 
silly in its, orig. sense (= ‘happy, fortunate’). 
For the second element see buck, ‘the body of a 
wagon’. 

silladar, n., a soldier of irregular cavalry, who 
provides his own weapons and horse ( Anglo- 
Indian ). — Pers. sildhdar, lit. ‘armor-bearer’, fr. 
Arab, sildh, ‘weapon’, and Pers. ddr , ‘possessing, 
holding’. The first element is rel. to Heb. shdlah, 
‘weapon’, Ugar. sh-l-h , of s.m., and prob. also 
to Heb. shdldh, ‘he sent’, Akkad, shalu, ‘to send, 
hurl, shoot (an arrow)’; cp. sirdar, which is a 
doublet of silladar. For the second element see 
aumildar and cp. words there referred to. 
siller, n. — A Scot. var. of silver. 

SDlery, n., a champagne. — Named after Sillery , 
a village near Reims in France, 
silly, adj. — ME. sely, seely, seilye , ‘happy, bless- 
ed, innocent’, fr. OE. sxlig, gesxlig, ‘happy, for- 
tunate’, formed with suff. -ig (= E. -y), fr. sxl, 
‘time, seaso^ occasion, fortune, happiness’, 
which is rel. to ON. saell, ‘happy’, ssela, ‘happi- 
ness’, Goth, sels, ‘good, kindhearted’, selei, 
‘goodness, kindness’, Dan., Swed. salig, ‘happy, 
blessed, blissful’, OS. salig, MDu. salich, Du. 
zalig, OHG. salig, MHG. sselec , sxlic, G. selig, 
of s.m. The most important phases of the sense 
development of the adj. silly (fr. OE. sxlig) are: 
happy, innocent, simple, foolish. The above Teut. 
words derive fr. I.-E. base *sel ‘happy’, whence 
also — with vowel gradation— Gk. LXap6<;, ‘gay, 
cheerful, gay’, tXaoxo[j.at,, ‘I appease, propi- 
tiate, reconcile to myself’, L. soldri, ‘to comfort’, 
salvus, ‘whole, safe’. Cp. console, disconsolate, 
hilarious, salvage, salvation, solace. Cp. also 
seely and the first element in sillabub. 
Derivatives: silly, n., silli-ly, sill-i-ness , n. 
silo, n., an airtight structure for storing grain. — 
Sp., fr. L. sirus, fr. Gk. <sip6<;, ‘pit for storing 
grain’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. ensile, 
ensilage. 

Derivative : silo, tr. v. 

Silphium, n., a genus of plants, the rosin- weed 
(bot.) — L., name of an umbelliferous *plant, 
from Gk. CIX910V, which is prob. of African 
origin. L. sirpe, name of a plant, is from the 
same source. 

silt, n. — ME. sylt, of Scand. origin; cp. Norw. 
and Dan. sylt, ‘salt marsh’, which are rel. to 
OHG. sulza (for *sult-ja), ‘salt water’, MHG. 
sulz(e ), G. Sulze, ‘brine, brawn’, and to E. salt. 
Derivatives: silt, tr. and intr. v., silt-ing, n., silt- 
age, n., silt-ation, n., silt-y, adj. 
silundum, n., a silicon carbide. — Coined fr. 
silicon and carborundum. 

Silurian, adj., pertaining to the Silures, an ancient 
British people in Wales. — Formed fr. L. Silures 
with suff. -ian. 

Silurian, adj., pertaining to the geological period 
that preceded the Devonian. — Prop, ‘pertain- 
ing to the rocks of Wales, once inhabited by the 
Silures' (see prec. word). The name Silurian was 
given to this period by the geologist Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchison (1792-1871), because the 
rocks characteristic of this period are especially 
frequent in Wales. 

Derivative: Silurian, n. 

silvan, sylvan, adj., 1) living in the woods; 2) 
wooded. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. silva, 
‘wood, forest', which is of uncertain origin. The 
spelling sylvan (with y for 1) is due to the in- 
fluence of Gk. 5X7), ‘forest’, from which silva 
was supposed to derive. Cp. savage, Silas, 
Silvester, Silvia. 

Derivatives: silvan, sylvan, n., silvan-ity, n., 
silvan-ry , n. 

silver, n. — ME. silver, fr. OE. seolfor, siolofr, 
silofr, rel. to OS. silubar, ON. silfr, Dan. selv, 
Swed. silver, MDu. silver, Du. zilver, OHG. 
siUabar, silabar, MHG., G. silber, Goth, silubr. 
Cp. OSlav. sirebro , OPruss. siraplis, Lith. sidd- 
bras, ‘silver’. All these words are prob. borrow- 
ed ult. fr. Akkad, sarpu . ‘silver’, fit. ‘refined 
silver’, which is rel. to sardpu, ‘to refine, smelt’, 
farrapu, ‘goldsmith’, Heb. tzardph, ‘he refined, 
smelted’, tzoreph, ‘goldsmith, silversmith’, 
ATam.-Syr. tz & raph, ‘he refined, smelted’, Arab. 
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$arf ‘pure (wine)’. 

Derivatives: silver, tr. v. and adj., silver-ed, adj., 
silver-er , n., silvern (q.v.), silver-y , adj., silver -i- 
ness , n. 

sUverize, tr. v., to cover with silver. — A hybrid 
coined fr. silver and -ize, a suff. of Greek origin, 
silvern, adj. — ME. silver en, fr. OE. seolfren , 
silfren , fr. seolfor , siolofr, silofr, ‘silver’. See 

silver. 

Silvester, masc. PN. — Lit. ‘woody ; silvan, rural’, 
fr. L. Silvester, fr. silva, ‘wood, forest’. See 

silvan. 

Silvia, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘belonging to, or living 
in, a wood’, fr. L. Silvia, fem. of silvius, fr. silva, 
‘wood, forest’. See silvan, 
silviculture, n., forestry. — Formed fr. L. silva, 
‘wood, forest’, and cultura, ‘cultivating, cul- 
ture’. See silvan and culture. 

Derivatives : silvicultur-al, adj., silvicultur-ist , n. 
Silybum, n., a genus of plants, the milk thistle 
{bot.) — L. silybum , name of an edible thistle, 
fr. Gk. oiXu^ov, which is of uncertain origin, 
simar, n., a loose robe. — F. simarre, fr. It. zi - 
marra, dissimulated fr. Sp. zamarra, fr. Arab. 
sammur, ‘weasel’. Cp. chimere, zimarra. 
Simarouba, n., a genus of plants, the quassia 
( bot .) — ModL., fr. Galibi simaruba. 
Simaroubaceae, n. pi., the quassia family {bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

simaroubaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Simeon, masc. PN.; in the Bible ; th’e second son 
of Jacob and Leah ; a tribe of Israel. — Late L., 
fr. Gk. Zopewv, fr. Heb. Shim‘on, lit. ‘hearing’, 
fr. shdma\ ‘he heard’. See Shema and cp. Simon. 
Cp. also Ishmael. 

simhah, also spelled simcha, n., a joyful occasion, 
as in a birth, bar mitzvah or wedding. — Heb. 
simtia h , ‘joy, gladness, merriment, mirth’, fr. 
samalt, ‘he was glad, rejoiced’, which is possibly 
rel. to Arab, shamapa, ‘was high, was proud’. 
For sense development cp. E. elated, which 
unites the following meanings: ‘in high spirits; 
proud ; joyful’ (see elated). 

Simhath Torah, also spelled Simhat Torah, Sim- 
chas Torah, the last day of Sukkoth, observed 
on the 23rd of Tishre in celebration of the con- 
clusion of the reading of the Torah in the annual 
cycle {Jewish Religion). — Heb. simhath Tora h , 
lit. ‘rejoicing over the Torah’, fr. simhdth, constr. 
state of simha H , and Tora h . See prec. word and 
Torah. 

simian, adj., pertaining to the monkeys and apes. 

— Formed with suff. -an fr. L. simia, ‘ape’, fr. 
simus , ‘flat-nosed, snub-nosed’, fr. Gk. oT^6<;, 
of s.m., which is of uncertain origin. 

similar, adj. and n. — F. similairef fr. L. similis , 
‘like’, assimilated fr. *semilis, ft?. OL. semol, 
semul (L. simul ), ‘together’ (the classical L. form 
simul was influenced by similis ), which is rel. to 
L. semel, ‘once’, and to the first element in sem- 
per, ‘always’. See same an4 words there referred 
to and cp. esp. assemble, assimilate, dissemble, 
dissimilar, dissimilate, ensemble, resemble, sem- 
blance, semble, simulacrum, simulate, simulta- 
neous, and the second element in verisimilar. 
Derivatives; similar-ly , adv., similar-ity , n. 
simile, n., a figure of speech in which a thing is 
compared to another. — L. simile, neut. of 
similis, ‘like’. See similar, 
similitude, n., likeness. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. 
L. similitudinem, acc. of similitudd , ‘likeness, 
resemblance’, fr. similis. See similar and -tude 
and cp. verisimilitude. 

similize, tr. and intr. v. — A hybrid formed fr. L. 
similis, ‘like’ (see similar), with suff. -ize. 
simmer, intr. v., to be just below the boiling point; 
tr. v., to keep just below the boiling point. — A 
later var. of simper, of s.m. — which is now dial. 
English — fr. ME. simperen, which is prob. of 
imitative origin. 

Derivative: simmer, n. 

simnel, n., a sweet cake. — ME. simenel, fr. OF. 
simenel, ‘fine wheat flour’, fr. VL. *siminellus, 
dissimilated fr. *simileUus, masc. dimin. of si- 
mila [whence also OHG. semala, simila, ‘the 
finest wheat flour’ (MHG. semel, of s.m., G. 



Semmel, ‘roll’)], which, together with Gk. ae- 
piSaXi?, is a Sem. loan word; cp. Akkad. 
samidu, Aram.-Syr. s $ midhd, ‘finest flour’. Cp. 
semolina, cymling. 

Simon, masc. PN. — L y fr. Gk. a<*>v, fr. Heb. 
Shim" on, but influenced in form by the Greek 
PN. Stu-cov, lit. ‘snub-nosed’ (fr. atjxog, of 
s.m.), whence the Talmudic name Simon. See 
Simeon. 

Simon Pure, the right, genuine person. — Name 
of a Quaker in Susanna Centlivre’s play A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife (1717). In part of the play 
Simon Pure is impersonated by another char- 
acter (Colonel Feignwell) and the real Simon 
Pure is dealt with as an impostor and is believed 
only after he has proved his identity, 
simoniac, n., one who practises simony; adj., per- 
taining to simony. — ML. simoniacus, fr. simo- 
nia. See simony. 

Derivatives: simoniac-al, adj., simoniac -al-ly, 
adv. 

simony, n., the buying or selling of sacred things. 
— F. simonie, fr. ML. simonia, fr. Simon Magus, 
who was rebuked by Peter when he offered him 
money for the gift of the Holy Ghost. — See 

Simon. 

Derivatives: simoniac (q.v.), Simoni-an, n. and 
adj., simon-ist, n. 

simoom, n., a hot dry desert wind. — Arab. 
samdm, ‘a sultry wind’, lit. ‘poisonous’, fr. 
samma, ‘he poisoned’, fr. sam, ‘poison’, a loan 
word fr. Aram, samma , ‘drug, poison’, which is 
rel. to Bibl. Heb. sam, ‘spice’, Mishnaic Heb. 
sam, ‘drug, poison’, and prob. also to Arab. 
shdmma, ‘smelled’, mashmum, ‘any fragrant 
plant’. 

simper, intr. v., to smile affectedly. — Prob. of 
Scand. origin. Cp. Swed., Norw. and dial. Dan. 
semper, ‘affected’. 

Derivatives: simper, n., simper-er, n., simper - 
ing-ly, adv. 

simple, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. simplus, 
‘simple’, var. of simplex, of s.m., fr. I.-E. base 
*sem-, ‘one, together’ (whence also semel, ‘once’) 
and *plac ‘-fold’. For the first element see same 
and cp. similar. For the second element see ply, 
v., and cp. double and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: simple, n., simple-ness, n., simpl-y , 
adv., simplification (q.v.), simplify (q.v.) 
simpleton, n., a fool. — Formed fr. simple with 
suff. -ton. (Cp. singleton, fr. single ). 
simplicjter, adv., simply; wholly. — L., ‘simply, 
plainly, directly’, adv. of the adj. simplex , gen. 
simplicis . See simple. 

simplicity, n. — ME. simplicite , fr. OF. simplicite 
(F. simplicity), fr. L. simplicitatem , acc. of sim- 
plicities, fr. simplex , gen. simplicis. See simple 
and -ity. 

simplification, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. simplifier. See 
next word and -ation. 

simplify, tr. v. — F. simplifier , fr. MF., fr. ML. 
simplificdre . See simple and -fy. 

Derivative : simplifi-er, n. 
simulacrum, n., 1) an image; 2) semblance; 3) a 
sham. — L., ‘likeness, image, form, representa- 
tion, portrait’, dissimilated— because of the 
preceding / — fr. *simulaclom , fr. simulate, ‘to 
make like’. See simulate, 
simulant, adj. — L. simulans, gen. -antis, pres. 

part, of simulare . See next word and -ant. 
simulate, tr. v., to feign. — L. simuldtus, pp. of 
simulare, ‘to make like, imitate’, fr. simul, ‘at the 
same time, together’. See similar and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see verbal suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: simulat-ive, adj., Simula t-ive-ly, 
adv., simulat-or , n., simulat-ory, adj. 
simulation, n. — ME. simulacion, fr. OF. (= F.) 
simulation, fr. L. simulatidnem, acc. of simula- 
te, g&n.-onis, ‘a false show, feigning, pretense’, 
fr. simuldtus, pp. of simulare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

simultaneity, n. — See next word and -ity. 
simultaneous, adj. — Late L. simuttaneus, fr. L. 
simul , ‘at the same time’. The t in simul-t-aneus 
is prob. due to the influence of momentaneus , 
instantdneus (in which, however, the t is organ- 
ic). See similar and -aneous. 



Derivatives : simultaneous-ly, adv., simultaneous- 
ness, n. 

simurg, n., a gigantic bird in Persian mythology, 
prob. identical with the roc. — Pers. simurgh, 
rel. to Avestic saend mereyo , ‘eagle’, OI. syenah, 
‘eagle’. Arm. fin, ‘kite’. 

sin, n., transgression. — ME. sinne, fr. OE. synn, 
syn, ‘wrong-doing, injury, hostility ; sin’, rel. to 
OS. sundia, MDu. sonde (Du. zonde), OHG. 
sunt{e)a (MHG., G. sunde). These words seem 
to be early loan words fr. L. sons, gen. sontis, 
‘guilty, criminal’, which is prob. pres. part, of 
sum, esse, ‘to be’, and stands in gradational 
relationship to -sens, gen. - sends in compound 
verbs (as praesens, from praeesse , ‘to preside’, 
see present). Accordingly the orig. meaning of 
sons would have been ‘that which is’ whence 
arose the meaning ‘that which is really true’ and 
‘he whose guilt has been doubtless established.’ 
See Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p. 765 s.v. Sunde, 
and Walde-Hofmann, II, p. 500, s.v. sons. For 
other cognates of L. sons see sooth. See also 
esse and cp. absent, present. 

Derivatives: sin, v. (q.v.), sin-ful, adj., sin-ful-ly, 
adv., sin-ful-ness, n., sin-less, adj., s in-less- ly, 
adv., sin-less-ness, n. 

sin, intr. and tr. v. — ME. singen, sinnen, fr. OE. 
syngian, ‘to sin’, fr. synn, ‘sin’. See prec. word. 
Derivative: sinn-er, n. 

sin, n., name of a Hebrew letter. — Heb. Sin, var. 
of shin , lit. ‘tooth’. See shin, name of letter. 
Sinaitic, adj., pertaining to Mount Sinai. — 
ModL. Sinaiticus, fr. the name of Mount Sinai, 
fr. Heb. Sindy. For the ending see suff. -itic. 
Sinanthropus, n., a sub-human species, the Peking 
man. — Lit. ‘the Chinese man’, fr. Ptolemaic 
Gk. ££vou, ‘China’, and Gk. #v&p<D7to<;, ‘man’. 
See Sino- and anthropo-. 

sinapine, n., an alkaloid, C 16 H 25 0 6 N ( chem .) — 
G. Sinapin, formed with suff. -in (see chem. suff. 
-ine) fr. L. sinapis, si nap i, ‘mustard’ (see sina- 
pism); so called because this alkaloid is found 
in the seeds of the black mustard, 
sinapism, n., a mustard plaster. — L. sindpismus, 
fr. Gk. aiva7U<T(x6<;, fr. (TtvaTTl^etv, ‘to treat 
with a mustard plaster’, fr. ahiam, ‘mustard’, 
which is rel. to varcu, an earlier word of s.m., 
both being of Egyptian origin. L. nap us, ‘turnip’, 
which is a Greek loan word, was borrowed into 
English in the form of ruep. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in parsnip and in turnip. Cp. also thio- 
sinamine. For the ending see suff. -ism. 
since, adv. — ME. sins, sinnes , a contraction of 
sithens, formed with the adverbial gen. ending 
-es, -s (cp. besides) from sit hen (often shortened 
into sin), fr. OE. siddan, ‘after that, since, later’, 
which stands for sid dan, for sid don, ‘after that’. 
OE. sid is rel. to OS. sith, ‘after that, since’, OHG. 
sid, MHG. sit, G. seit , ‘since’, Goth, seipus, 
‘late’. These words are derivatives of I.-E. base 
*se{i)~, ‘to leave, leave off, be slow, come late’, 
whence also OI. sayam , ‘in the evening 1 , L. serus, 
‘late’. See serotine and cp. site, sith. The second 
element in OE. siddan (for sid don, see above), 
is the instrumental case of f>set. See demonstr. 
pron. that. 

Derivatives: since, adj. and conj. 
sincere, adj. — MF. (= F.) sincere, fr. L. sincerus, 
‘clean, pure, whole, genuine, sincere’, which is 
of uncertain origin. It possibly stands for sine 
*cera in the sense of sine carie, ‘without decay’. 
For the first element see sine, ‘without’. The sec- 
ond element is cogn. with Gk. K^p, ‘the goddess 
of death; doom, destruction’, xTjpadveiv, ‘to 
harm, destroy’, db<7jpaTO<;, ‘unhurt’, L. caries, 
‘decay, rottenness’. See caries and cp. cerauno-. 
Derivatives: sincere-ly , adv., sincere- ness, n., 
sincerity (q.v.) 

sincerity, n. — MF. (== F.) sincerity, fr. OF. sin- 
cerite, fr. L. sinceritatem, acc. of since r it as, 
‘purity, soundness, wholeness’, fr. sincerus. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

sincipital, adj., pertaining to the sinciput. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. sinciput , gen. 
sincipitis, ‘half a head’. See next word, 
sinciput, n., the forepart of the head. — L., ‘half 
a head, one of the smoked cheeks of a pig’, con- 
traction of *sem{i)-caput , ‘half a head’, fr. semi-. 
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‘half’, and caput , ‘head’- See semi- and capital, 
adj., and cp. occiput. 

Derivative: sincipit-al, adj. 
sindon, n., a fine fabric of linen. — L., fr. Gk. 
oiv&gjv, ‘linen’, lit. ‘Indian stuff’. See sendal. 
sine, n. {trigoi j.) — L. sinus, ‘the fold of a garment ; 
bosom; curve, gulf’, in Late L., ‘sine’; cogn. 
with Alb. gi-ri (for *gin-ri), ‘bosom, womb’. As 
a mathematical term, L. sinus was first used by 
Gherardo of Cremona in his translation from 
the Arabic (about the year 1150) to render Arab. 
jayb, ‘chord of an arc; sine’ (fr. OI. jiva-, ‘bow- 
string’), which he confused with Arab, jayb, 
‘fold of garment’. Cp. cosine, 
sine, prep., without (in Latin phrases). — L. sine, 
‘without’, is an enlarged form of L. sed, se, 
‘without’ and is cogn. with OI. sanit&b, ‘with- 
out, outside’, sanutdr , ‘far away’, Gk. (Step (for 
*s#-ter)\ ‘without’, Goth, sundro , ‘alone, separ- 
ate’, DHG. suntar , MHG. sunder , ‘aside, apart’, 
OE. sundor , ‘apart, asunder’, MHG. sunder n, G. 
sondern , ‘but’. See sunder, and cp. se- and the 
first element in sincere and in sinecure. Cp. also 
sans. 

sinecure, n., 1) benefice without a cure of souls; 
2) an office with emolument, but with no duties. 
— Fr. L. sine curd , ‘without a cure’, a term used 
in Eccles. L. in the term beneficium sine curd , ‘a 
benefice without (the duty of) curing (the souls)’. 
See sine, adv., and cure, ‘care’. 

Derivatives: sinecur-ism , n., sinecur-ist r n. 
sine die, without a date fixed. — L. sine die , lit. 
‘without a day’, fr. sine , ‘without’, and die , abl. 
of dies, ‘day’. See sine, prep., and dies non. 
sine prole, without issue (law). — L., ‘without off- 
spring’, fr. sine , ‘without’, and prole , abl. of 
proles , ‘offspring, descendant’. See sine, prep., 
and proletarian. 

sine qua non, n., an indispensable condition. — 
L., short for conditio sine qua non, lit. ‘a condi- 
tion without which not’, fr. sine, ‘without’, qua , 
fern. abl. of the relative pron. qui, quae , quod , 
‘which’ (see quod), and non, ‘not’. See non. 
sinew, n. — ME. senewe , sinewe, fr. OE. seonu , 
sinu, rel. to OS. sinewa , ON. sin, sina , Norw. sin, 
Swed. sena, Dan. sene, OFris. sine, MDu. se- 
nuwe , senewe, Du. zenuw, OHG. senawa, MHG. 
senewe, senne , G. Sehne , fr. I.-E. base *sdi-, 
*sei -, *si-, ‘to bind’, whence also OI. sndvah, 
‘sinew’, Avestic sndvar e , of s.m., Ir. sin, ‘chaip’, 
Lett, pa-sainis, ‘cord, string’. Cp. seta, 
sinfonia, n., a symphony. — It., fr. L. symphonic. 
See symphony. 

sing, intr. and tr. v. — ME. singen, fr. OE. singan, 
rel. to OS. singan , OFris. sionga, siunga, MDu. 
singhen, Du. zingen , OHG. singan, MHG., G. 
singen, ON. syngva , Dan. synge, Swed. sjunga, 
Goth, siggwan, and cogn. with Gk. 6p.tp7) (for 
*sorfghwa), ‘voice, oracle’. Cp. song and the sec- 
ond element in meistersinger, minnesinger. 
Derivatives : sing, n., sing-able , adj., sing-er, n., 
sing-ing, n. and adj., sing-ing-ly, adv. 
singe, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sengen, fr. OE. 
sengan, ‘to singe, scorch’, rel. to OFris. of- 
sendzd, MDu. singhen, senghen , Du. zengen, 
OHG. bi-sengan, MHG., G. sengen, ‘to singe’, 
MHG. senge , ‘dryness’, sine , ‘the act of singeing’, 
and prob. cogn. with OSlav. pri-sqciti , ‘to dry’ ; 
not related to sing, as most lexicographers would 
have it. 

Derivatives: singe , n., singe-ing, adj., singe-ing- 
ly, adv. 

Singh, n., title of the Sikhs after their initiation 
ceremony. — Hind, sihgh, fr. OI. simhafr , ‘lion*. 
Cp. next word. 

Singhalese, also Sinhalese, adj., pertaining to 
Ceylon; n., a native of Ceylon. — Formed with 
suff. -ese fr. OI. Sirilhala -, lit. ‘of lions’, fr. 
simhafy, ‘lion’. Cp. prec. word, 
single, adj. — ME., fr. OF. sengle , fr. L. singulus 
(in classical L. used only in pi. singuli ), ‘one to 
each, separate, single’, for I.-E. *sem-go-lo -, fr. 
base *sem-, ‘one, together’, and formative ele- 
ments go- and lo- t which occur also in Goth. 
ain-ak-l-s, ‘single’. See simple and cp. singular. 
Derivatives: single, n. and tr. v., single-ness, n., t 
single-et , n., singleton (q.v.), singl-y, adv. 
singlet, n., a man’s undershirt (British). — Form- 



ed fr. single with suff. -et 
singleton, n., at whist, a single card of a suit in a 
hand. — Formed fr. single on analogy of simple- 
ton. Cp. lushington. 

singletree, n. — Corruption of swingletree, whose 
first element was mistaken for the adjective 
single. 

singsong, n., adj. and tr. and intr. v. — Formed 
fr. sing and song. 

Singspiel, n., a lyrical drama, in which dialogue 
and song alternate. — G., lit. ‘a singing play’, 
fr. singen , ‘to sing’, and Spiel, ‘play’. See sing 
and spiel. 

singular, adj. — ME. singuler, fr. OF. singuler 
(F. singulier ), fr. L. singular is, ‘alone, single, 
solitary, singular’, fr. singu/r, ‘one to each, sepa- 
rate, single’ ; see single, adj., and -ar. E. singular 
was refashioned after L. singuldris. 

Derivatives: singular , n., singular-ly, adv., 
singular-ism, n., singular-ist, n., singularity (q.v.) 
singuiar-ize , tr. v., singulari-iz-ation , n. 
singularity, n. — ME. singularite , fr. OF. singu- 
larite (F. singularity, fr. L. singularitatem, acc. 
of singularities, ‘a being alone’, fr. singuldris. See 
prec. word and -ity. 

Sinic, adj., Chinese. — ML. Sinicus , ‘Chinese’, 
fr. Sina, ‘China’, fr. Late L. Since (pi.), ‘the 
Chinese’. See Sino- and -ic. 

Sinicism, a., Chinese custom or usage. — Formed 
from prec. word with suff. -ism. 
sinigrin,n., a crystalline glucoside(C 10 H W KN 0 # S t ) 
(chem.) — Formed with suff. -in from the 
abbreviation of L. sindpis nigra , ‘black mustard’. 
See sinapism, Negro and -in. 
sinister, adj., of evil omen; evil. — ME. sinistre , 
fr. L. sinister, ‘left, on the left side’ ; ‘favorable* 
(according to the ancient Roman custom) ; ‘un- 
favorable’ (according to the later Greek concep- 
tion); prob. cognate with OI. saniyan , ‘more 
profitable, more advantageous’, sanoti , ‘wins, 
acquires’, Avestic hanaiti, of s.m., Gk. dtvupi, 
dtvuo), ‘I accomplish’. These words are trace- 
able to I.-E. base *sen-, ‘to reach one’s aim’. 
Accordingly the word sinister represents a eu- 
phemism. For the very reason that the left side 
was regarded as the side connected with evil, it 
was deliberately called the ‘good’ side, Cp. OI. 
vdriyan, ‘better’, and Avestic vairya-, ‘desirable’, 
with Avestic vairyastara-, ‘to the left’, Gk. 
tfpiaTos, ‘best’, with <£pt,aTep6t;, ‘left, on the 
left side’, eOwvupux;, ‘left, on the left side’, lit. 
‘of a good name’, and OHG. wini , ‘friend’, with 
winstar , ‘to the left’. For the suff. (originally a 
compar. suff.) cp. L. dexter , ‘right, on the right 
side’ (see dexter ). 

Derivatives: sinister-ly, adv., sinistr-al, adj., 
sinistr-al-ly, adv., sinistro-, combining form, 
sinislrorse (q.v.), sinistr-ous, adj. 
sinistrorse, adj., twining from right to left (bot.) 
— - L. sinistrorsus, ‘toward the left side, to the 
left’, contraction of sinistroversus, lit. ‘turned 
toward the left’, fr. sinister, ‘left’, and versus, pp. 
of vertere , ‘to turn’. See prec. word and version 
and cp. dextrorse. 

sink, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sinken, fr. OE. sincan 
(only used in an intransitive sense), rel. to OS. 
sinkan, ON. sokkva, Norw. sokka , Dan. synke, 
Swed. sjunka, MDu. sinken, Du, zinken, OHG. 
sinkan, MHG., G. sinken, Goth, sigqan, prob. 
fr. I.-E. base *seng w ~, ‘to fall, sink’, whence also 
Arm. ankanim, ‘I fall, yield’, Gk. Idttp&Y) (for 
♦iodccp&Tj), ‘he sank’. Cp. sag. 

Derivatives: sink, n., sink-age, n., sink-er, n., 
sink-ing, n., sink-y, adj. 

Sino-, combining form meaning ‘Chinese; Chi- 
nese and’. — Fr. Late L. Sinae (pi.), ‘the Chi- 
nese’, fr. Ptolemaic Gk. Stvai, of s.m., which 
derives ult. fr. Chin. Hs'in or Ch'in, name of the 
First Dynasty of China, which reigned 255-206 
B.C.E. The name Hs'in or Ch'in lit. means ‘man’. 
Cp. China. 

Sinologist, n., student of sinology. — Formed fr. 

Sinology with suff. -ist. 

Sinologue, n., sinologist. — See next word. 
Sinology, n., the study of the Chinese language, 
history, etc. — Compounded of Sino- and Gk. 
-Xoyia, fr. -Xoyo);, ‘one who speaks in a certain 
manner; one who deals (with a certain topic)’. 



See -logy. 

Sinon, n., a’ perfidious person. — L. Sinon , who 
by a false tale induced the Trojans to drag the 
wooden horse into their city, as described by the 
Roman poet Vergil (70-19 B.C.E.) in his Aeneid 
(2, 57-194). 

sinopite, n., a red earthy silicate (mineral.) — G. 
Sinopit, fr. L. Sinopis. See next word. The G. 
ending -it goes back to Gk. -fnjs; see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

sinople, n., a kind of red quartz (mineral.) — F. t 
prop, ‘earth of Sinopis’, fr. L. Sindpis (scil. 
terra), fr. Gk. Stvc*>7 ri?, ‘the country Sinopis’, 
fr. Livd)7T7), ‘Sinope’, a seaport in Asia Mi- 
nor. 

sinter, n., a deposit of silica or calcium carbonate 
formed from mineral waters. — G., fr. OHG. 
s intar, ‘dross’. See cinder. 

Derivatives: sinter , intr. and tr. v., sinter-er, n. 
sinuate, adj., winding. — L. sinudtus, pp. of sinud- 
re, ‘to wind, bend, curve’. See sine, n., and adj. 
suff. -ate and cp. insinuate, 
sinuosity, n. — ML. sinudsitds, fr. L. sinuosus. 
See next word and -ity. 

sinuous, adj., winding. — L. sinuosus , ‘full of 
bendings and windings’, fr. sinus, ‘a bend, curve, 
fold’. See sine, n., and -ous. 

Derivatives: sinuous-ly, adv., sinuyus-ness, n. 
sinus, n., 1) a cavity ( anat . and zool .); 2) a pus- 
filled cavity (med.) 3) a depression between two 
consecutive lobes of a leaf (bot.) — L., ‘the fold 
of a garment; bosom; curve; gulf’. See sine, n. 
sinusitis, n., inflammation of a sinus (med.) — A 
Medical L. hybrid coined fr. sinus and -itis, a 
suff. of Greek origin. 

Siouan, adj., pertaining to the language of the 
Sioux. — Formed fr. Sioux with suff. -an. 
Sioux, n., an important group of N. American 
Indian tribes. — F., aphetic for Nadowessioux, 
fr. Ojibway Nddowessi , lit. ‘little snakes’, fr. 
Nadowe, ‘Iroquois’, lit. ‘big snake’. This name 
was given them by their neighbors, whereas the 
Sioux themselves called themselves Dakota, 
which means ‘allies’. 

sip, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sippen, rel. to OE. 
sypian, sipian, ‘to sip, absorb’, MDu. sippen, ‘to 
sip’; in gradational relationship to OE. supan , 
‘to absorb, drink’. See sup, ‘to sip’, and cp. 
sippet, sop. 

Derivative: sip, n., sipp-er, n. 
siphon, n., a bent pipe for drawing off liquids. — 
F., fr. L. sipho,. gen. -onis, fr. Gk. alcpcav, ‘pipe, 
tube’, which is of uncertain etymology. Cp. the 
second element in Erysiphe. 

Derivatives: siphon, tr. and intr. v., siphonet 
(q.v.) 

siphonet, n., the honey tube of certain insects 
(zool.) — Formed from prec. word with the 
diinin. suff. -et. 

siphono-, before a vowel siphon-, combining form 
meaning ‘siphon, tube’. — Gk. nlcpovo-, 
crT<p<ov-, fr. oI<poiv. See siphon. 

Siphonophora, n. pi., an order of marine organ- 
isms (zool.) — ModL., compounded of siphono- 
and Gk. ~96pa, neut. pi. of ^opot;, ‘bearing, 
carrying’. See -pbore. 

siphonostele, n., the tubelike stem of ferns and 
certain other plants. — Compounded of si- 
phono- and Gk. ottjXt), ‘a block of stone’. See 
stele. 

siphuncle, n., a small tube passing through the 
partitions in the shell of some cephalopods 
(zool.) — Lit. ‘a small tube’, fr. L. siphunculus, a 
diminutive formed fr. siphd. See siphon and -cle. 
sippet, n., a small piece of toasted or fried bread. 
— Dimin. of the noun sip. See sip and -et. 
sipylite, n., a niobate of erbium, cerium and other 
rare earth metals (mineral.) — Named after 
Sipylus, one of the children of Niobe, in allusion 
to the name niobium. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

sir, n. — Reduced form of sire, orig. used only in 
unstressed position. 

Derivative : sir , tr. v. 

sircar, n., 1) master, lord; 2) government. — 
Hind, and Pers. sarkar, ‘chief’, fr. Pers. sar , 
‘head’, and - kdr , ‘worker’. Pers. sar is rel. to OI. 
siras -, ‘head, summit’, and cogn. with Gk. xapa, 
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‘head’, L. cerebrum , ‘the brain’; see cerebrum 
and cp. serang and words there referred to. Pers. 
kar, ‘worker’, is rel. to OPers. kar-, Avestic kar-, 
‘to make’, k?r*naoiti, ‘makes’, OI. krnSti, karSti, 
‘makes’, fr. I.-E. base *q w er-, ‘to maks, form’ ; 
see corpus and cp. the second element in Prakrit, 
Sanskrit, abkari. 

sirdar, n., military commander in India, Afgha- 
nistan and Pakistan. — Hind, sirdar , fr. Pers., 
contraction of siluh-dar. See silladar. 
sire, n. — ME., fr. OF. sire , fr. *seior , vulgar 
form of L. senior , ‘older’, compar. of senex. See 
senior and cp. sir. Cp. also seignior, senhor, 
senor, sieur, signore. 

Derivative: sire , tr. v. 

siren, n. — ME., fr. OF. sereine (F. sirene), fr. 
Late L. sirena, fr. L. Siren, fr. Gk. Seip^v, prob. 
meaning lit. ‘the Binder’, fr. treiptx, ‘cord, rope’, 
which is prob. cogn. with bith. tveriu, tverti , ‘to 
seize’, fr. I.-E. base *twer ‘to seize, hold’; see 
paries. See Hofmann, EWG., p. 308 s. w. 
oet-pa and £etp-/)v, and Albert Carnoy, Dic- 
tionnaire etymologique de la mythologie grdco- 
romaine, p. 183 s.v. Seirenes. 

Derivatives: siren , adj. and tr. v., siren-ic , siren- 
ic-al, adjs., siren-ic-al-ly, adv. 

Sirenia, n. pi., an order of marine mammals 
(zool.) — ModL., fr. L. Siren , ‘siren’. See prec. 
word and 2nd -ia. 

sirenian, adj., pertaining to the order Sirenia. — 
See prec. word and -an. 

Derivatives: sirenian , n., a sirenian mammal, 
sirgang, n., an East Indian crested bird ( Cissa 
chinensis ). — Of uncertain origin. 

Sirian, adj., pertaining to the star Sirius. — See 
Sirius and -an. 

siriasis, n., sunstroke ( med .) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
ceipiotm?, fr. ae£pu>?, ‘hot, scorching’, fr. 
ceteiv, ‘to move to and fro’. See seismo-. 
siris, n., the tree Acacia lebbek. — Hind, sir is, fr. 
OI. fir i$ ah. 

Sirius, n., the Dog Star. — L., fr. Gk. Esipto?, 
lit. ‘hot, scorching’. See siriasis. 
sirloin, n., the loin of beef, or a part of it. — A 
var. spelling of surloin , lit. ‘the upper part of the 
loin’, fr. OF. surlogne, surlonge (F. surlonge), 
from sur, ‘above’, and logne , longe (F. longe), 
‘loin’. See sur- and loin. 

Derivative: sirloin-y, adj. 
sirocco, n., a hot wind blowing from the Lybian 
deserts. — It. sirocco , scirocco , dissimilated fr. 
VArab. shoruq , ‘the east wind’, fr. Arab, sharqt , 
‘eastern; east wind’, fr. shdraqa , ‘he cleft, dis- 
sected; rose’ (said of the sun). Cp. Saracen, 
sarcenet, sarsen. 

sirrah, n., a term of address used to men or boys, 
expressing anger or contempt ( obsol .) — Alter, 
of sir. 

sirup, syrup, n. — ME. sirop , sirup, fr. OF. (== F.) 
sir op, fr. ML. sirupus, syrupus, fr. Arab, sharab, 
‘drink, beverage’, from the stem of shdriba , ‘he 
drank’, whence also Sp. jarabe , jarope, and 
O Proven?, eissarop. It. sciroppo is also borrowed 
fr. ML. sirupus. See sherbet and cp. shrub, ‘a 
drink’, sorbet, and the second word in loll 
shraub. 

Derivative: sirup-y, syrup-y, adj. 
sirvente, n., a kind of medieval Provencal song. 
— F., fr. Proven?, sirventes(c), ‘a kind of song’, 
prop, ‘a song referring to service’, fr. sirven , 
‘serving’, pres. part, of servir , fr. L. servire, ‘to 
serve’. See serve. 

sis, n., a girl (colloq.) — Abbreviation of sister. 
Cp. sissy. 

-sis, suff: in nouns of Greek origin denoting ac- 
tion, process , state, condition. — Gk. -oi?, iden- 
tical in meaning with L. -entia (whence E. - ence ) 
and with E. -ing. Cp. -asis, -esis, -osis. 
sisal grass, sisal hemp. — Named after Sisal, a 
seaport in Yucatan. 

siscowet, n., a fat variety of the namaycush. — 
Can. F. ciscovet, cisco ette, of Xlgonquian ori- 
gin. Cp. cisco. 

siskin, n., a species of finch. — MDu. sijskijn, 
(Du. sijsje), diinin. of sijs, rel. to MHG. zise, 
Dan. sise , MI,G. czitze, ult. fr. Czech ciz, which 
together with Pol. czyi , Russ, cii, is of imitative 
origin. 



siss, intr. v., to hiss. — Of imitative origin. — Cp. 

G. zischen , ‘to hiss’, and E. sizzle, 
sissoo, n., an East Indian tree. — Hind. sisu. 
sissy, n., 1) an effeminate man or boy; 2) a girl; 
adj., effeminate. — Formed fr. sis with dimin. 
suff. -y. Cp. prissy. 

Derivative: sissy-ish, adj. 
sister, n. — ME. sister , of Scand. origin ; cp. ON. 
systir, Swed. sister, Dan. sester, which are rel. 
to OE. sweostor, swustor, OS. s we star, OFris. 
swester , suster, MDu. suster, Du. zuster , OHG., 
MHG. swester, G. Sch wester, Goth, swistar, 
from I.-E. base *s w esor, whence also OI. svdsar-, 
Avestic x v atjhar-, Toch. A far, B $er. Arm. k'oir, 
L. soror, OSlav. sestra, OPruss. swestro, Lith. 
sesuo , OIr. siur, W. chwaer , OCo. huir, ‘sister’, 
Gk. £o>p (in the vocative £op ). I.-E. *s w esor is 
compounded of the reflexive base *s w e -, ‘his, 
one’s own’ (see sui) and - sor , ‘woman’, fr. I.-E. 
*ser-, ‘woman’, which appears also in the OI. 
fem. forms tisrah (dissimil. fr. *tri-sor), ‘three’, 
and catasraft, ‘four’. Accordingly sister orig. 
meant ‘the woman belonging to one’s own 
kindred’. Cp. cousin, cozen, sorority. 
Derivatives: sister, tr. v., sister-hood, n., sister- 
ly, adj., sister-H-ness, n. 

sistine, adj., pertaining to any of the popes Sixtus. 
— It. Sistino, fr. Sis to, fr. the Latin PN. Sextus , 
lit. ‘the sixth’. See Sextus and adj. suff. -ine. 
sistrum, n., rattle used in ancient Egypt in the 
worship of Isis. — L. sistrum, fr. Gk. aeioxpov, 
formed fr. ae£ew, ‘to shake’, with -xpov, a suff. 
used to form names of instruments. See seis mo- 
und cp. words there referred to. 

Sisymbrium, n., a genus of plants, the hedge 
mustard ( bot .) — L., a fragrant herb, fr. Gk. 
oto6{zpptov, ‘bergamot mint’, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

Sisyphean, adj., resembling the labors of Sisy- 
phus. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Sisypheius, 
fr. Gk. SlmScpEio?, fr. Efoucpo?. See next word. 
Sisyphus, n., a crafty king of ancient Corinth, 
condemned in, the netherworld to roll forever 
up a hill a rock, which constantly rolled down 
again. — L., fr. Gk. Efmxpo?, a name of un- 
certain origin. Its connection with (1096?, ‘wise, 
crafty’ (see sophist ), is based on folk etymology. 
Sisyrinchium, n., a genus of plants, the blue-eyed 
grass (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. oi<Tup[y^tov, a 
kind of plant, which is of uncertain origin, 
sit, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sitten, fr. OE. sittan , 
rel. to OS. sittian, ON. sitja, Swed. sitta, Dan. 
sidde, OFris. sitta, MDu. sitten, Du. zitten, 
OHG. sizzan, MHG., G. sitzen, Goth, sitan , fr. 
Teut. base *set-, corresponding to I.-E. base 
*sed-, ‘to sit’, whence OI. sidati, ‘he sits’, Gk. 
e£ecr{>ai (for * sed y esthai), ‘to sit’, 28pa (for 
*sedra ), ‘seat’, L. sedere, ‘to sit’, sides, ‘seat’. See 
sedentary and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also saddle, seat, set, v., settle, n. and v., soot 
and the second element in Alsace and in cosset. 
Derivatives: sit. n.. sitt-er. n.. sitt-ing , adj. 
site, n. — ME., fr. L. situs, ‘situation, position’, 
fr. situs, pp. of sinere, ‘to set down; to leave, let’, 
which derives fr. I.-E. base *se(i )-, ‘to leave, 
leave off, be slow, come late’, whence also L. 
siler e, ‘to be silent’, serus , ‘late’, OE. sid, ‘after’, 
siddan, ‘after that, since’. Cp. situate, adj., situs. 
Cp. also depose, desinence, position, post, prest, 
adj., presto, serotine, silent, since. 

Derivative: sit-ed, adj. 

Sith, adv. and conj., since (obsolete). — ME. sith, 
fr. OE. siddan. See since. 

sito-, combining form meaning ‘food’. — Gk. 
<riTO-, fr. ‘wheat, corn, meal’, of uncer- 

tain origin. Cp. syssitia. 

sitology, n., study of food. — Compounded of 
sito- and Gk. -XoYta, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
sitophobia, n., morbid aversion to food. — Coin- 
ed fr. sito- and Gk. -<po(3t a, fr. <p6(3o<;, ‘fear’. See 
-phobia. 

sitosterol, n., a crystalline sterol found in some 
plants (chem.) — Coined fr. sito- and the last 
two syllables of cholerferof. 
sitotoxism, n., food poisoning. — Coined fr. sito-, 
Gk. to£ix6v, ‘poison’ (see toxic), and suff. -ism. 



situate, adj. — Late L. situatus, pp. of situare, ‘to 
place’, fr. situs, pp. of sinere, ‘to set down, leave, 
let’. See site and adj. suff. -ate. 
situate, tr. v. — Late L. situatus , pp. of situare. 
See situate, adj. 

Derivatives: situat-ed, adv., situation (q.v.) 
situation, n. — MF. (— F.), fr. ML. situationem, 
acc. of situatio, fr. Late L. situatus, pp. of situare. 
See situate, adj., and -ion. 
situla, n., bucket, pail, urn (Roman antiquities). 
— L., cogn. with Lith. sietas, ‘sieve’, Mir. 
sithlad , ‘the act of sifting’. Cp. secchio, seidel. 
situs, n., situation. — L. See site, 
sitz bath, hip bath. — A hybrid coined fr. G. Sitz- 
bad, lit. ‘bath in a sitting position’, by sub- 
stituting E. bath for Bad, its German equivalent. 
G. Sitz, ‘a sitting; seat’, derives fr. MHG. siz , 
fr. OHG. siz , fr. OHG. sizzan, ‘to sit’. See sit 
and cp. next word. 

sitzkrieg, n., static warfare. — G. Sitzkrieg, lit. 
‘sitting war’, fr. Sitz, ‘a sitting; seat’, and Krieg, 
‘war’. For the first element see prec. word, for 
the second see kriegspiel. 

Slum, n., a genus of plants, the water parsnip 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. olov, a kind of marsh 
plant. 

Siva, Shiva, n., one of the three supreme gods of 
Brahminism. — Hind. Shiva, fr. OI. Sivdh, lit. 
‘propitious, gracious', which is cogn. with L. 
civis, ‘citizen’. See civil. 

Sivaism, Shivaism, n., worship of Siva. — Form- 
ed fr. Siva, Shiva, with suff. -ism. 

Sivaist, Shivaist, n., a worshiper of Siva. — Form- 
ed fr. Siva, Shiva, with suff. -ist. 

Derivative: Sivaist-ic, Shivaist-ic, adj. 
siwash, n., an Indian of the northern Pacific coast 
of North America. — Chinook, corruption of 
F. sauvage , ‘savage’. See savage. 

Derivative : siwash, intr. v., to live, esp. to camp 
like an Indian. 

six, adj. and n. — ME. sex, six, fr. OE. seox , siex, 
six, rel. to OS. seks , ON. sex, Dan. seks, Swed. 
sex, OFris. sex, MDu. sesse, ses, Du. zes, OHG., 
MHG. sehs, G. sechs, Goth, saihs , ‘six’, and 
cogn. with OI. (assimilated fr. Avestic 
xshvash, Toch. A $dk, B $kas, Arm. vec, Gk. 

(dial. Gk. Alb. gaSte, L. sex, OSlav. 

sesti, Lith. sesi, OIr. se, W. chwech, ‘six’, OPruss. 
uschts , ‘sixth’. Cp. hexa-, sex-. Cp. also samite, 
senary, sestet, ses tine, sextant, Sextus, sice on 
dice, siesta. 

Derivatives: six, n., six-fold , adj. 
sixain, n., a stanza of six lines (pros.) — F., fr. 

six , ‘six’, fr. L. sex. See six and cp. sextain, 
sixpence, n. — Compounded of six and pence , pi. 
of penny. 

sixte, n., the sixth parry in fencing. — F., fr. OF., 
a var. spelling of siste, ‘sixth’, fr. L. sextus , 
‘sixth’. See sixth and cp. tierce , quart , n. 
sixteen, adj. — ME., sixtene, fr. OE. sixty ne, six- 
tene , fr. six, ‘six’, and -tyne, - tene , ‘-feen’; rel. to 
ON. sextan, Du. zestien, OHG. seh(s)zen , 
MHG. sehzehen, G. sechzehn. See six and -teen. 
Derivatives: sixteen, n., sixteen-er, n. 
sixteenmo, n., a book composed of sheets of six- 
teen leaves. — From the English reading of 16- 
mo, the symbol for L. sexto decimo. See sexto- 
decimo. 

sixteenth, adj. — Formed with numeral suff. -th 
fr. sixteen on analogy of fourth, etc. The OE. 
form is sixteoda. 

Derivative: sixteenth, n. 

sixth, adj. — ME. sixte, fr. OE. sixta, rel. to 
Goth, saihsta, OHG. sehsto , Du. zesde, MHG. 
sehste, G. sechste. Cp. OI. fa? t hah, Avestic 
xshtva-, Toch. A shkasht , B shkaste, Gk. £>cto<;, 
L. sextus, OSlav. sestu, Lith. sestas, OPruss. 
uschts, OIr. sessed, W. chweched, ‘sixth’. See 
six. For the ending of six-th, which is due to the 
analogy of fourth , see numeral suff. -th. 
Derivatives: sixth, n., sixth-ly, adv. 
sixtieth, adj. — Formed with numeral suff. -th fr. 
sixty, on analogy of fourth , etc. The OE. form is 
sixteogoda. 

Derivative: sixtieth , n. 

sixty, adj. — ME., fr. OE. six tig, rel. to OHG. 
seh(s)zug , MHG. sehzig, G. sechzig. See six and 
-ty, a suff. denoting tens. 




SIZABLE 



Derivative: sixty, n. 

sizable, adj., of large size. — Formed fr. size, v. 
(see 1st size) with suff. -able. 

Derivatives: sizable-ness, n., sizabl-y , adv. 
sizar, n., a student in the universities Cambridge 
and Dublin, who was granted certain allow- 
ances. — Formed with suff. -ar fr. size in the 
sense of ‘ration’. 

Derivative: sizar-ship, n. 
size, n., 1) quantity, bulk; 2) ration, allowance 
(obsol.) — Aphetic for assize in its original sense 
‘that which is assessed’. Cp. size, ‘glue’. 
Derivatives: size, tr. and intr. v., siz-ed, adj., 
siz-er, n., siz-ing , n. 

size, n., a kind of glue. — It. sisa, assisa , ‘painter’s 
glue, size’, prop. fem. pp. of assidere , ‘to make 
to sit, to settle’, fr. L. assidere, ‘to sit by’, hence 
ult. derivatively identical with size, ‘bulk’. 
Derivatives : size, tr. v., to cover with size, siz-y, 
adj. 

sizzle, intr. v., to make a hissing sound; n., a 
hissing sound. — Of imitative origin. Cp. siss. 
Derivatives: sizzl-ing, adj., sizzl-ing-ly, adv. 
sjambok, n., a heavy whip. — S. Afr. Du., fr. 
Malay chamboq , ult. fr. Pers. chabuq, ‘a whip’. 
Cp. chabouk. 

Derivative: sjambok , tr. v. 

-sk, reflexive suff. in words of Danish origin. — 
Contracted fr. ON. sik , reflexive pron. corre- 
sponding to Goth, sik , OHG. sih, MHG., G. 
sich , ‘himself, herself, itself’, fr. I.-E. base *se-, 
whence also L. se, ‘himself, herself, itself’; see 
sui. The suff. -sk appears e.g. in bask, lit. ‘to 
bathe oneself’, busk, ‘to prepare’ (intr.) 
skald, n., one of the ancient Scandinavian poets. 

— ME., fr. ON. skdld, which is of uncertain 
origin. Cp. scald, n., ‘poet’, scold. 

skat, n., a card game. — G. Skat , fr. It. scarto , 
‘rejection of a card’, back formation fr. scartare, 
‘to reject a card’, fr. s- (fr. L. ex) and - carfare , 
fr. Late L. carta , ‘a leaf of paper’. See 1st ex- 
and card, ‘piece of pasteboard’, and cp. dearth 
skate, n., frame fastened to the boot for sliding on 
ice. — Back formation fr. skates (whose final s 
was mistaken for the pi. ending), fr. Du. schaats - 
en , ‘skates’, fr. OF. eschace (F. tchasse ), ‘stilt’, 
fr. Frank. *skatja , which is rel. to Fris. skatja, 
‘stilt’, LG. shake , ‘leg*, and to MLG. schenke, 
OE. scanca, ‘leg’ (see shank) ; skate prop, means 
‘lengthened leg’. For similar back formations 
cp. pea and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: skate, intr. v., skat-er , n., skat-ing , 
n. 

skate, n., an edible fish of the genus Raja. — ON. 
skata ; of uncertain origin, 
skatol, skatole, n., a crystalline compound, 
C # H,N, found in the feces and urine (chem.) — 
Coined from the stem of Gk. crxcop, gen. 
oxo(t6c, ‘dung’; see scatology and 1st -ole and 
cp. scoria. The use of the suff. - ol is rather 
striking since skatol is neither an oil nor an 
alcohol. 

skean, n., a dagger, dirk. — Gael, sgian , ‘knife*, 
skean, n. — A var. of skein, 
skean dhu, a small dirk worn by Scottish High- 
landers. — Lit. ‘black knife’, fr. Gael, sgian, 
‘knife’ (see skean, ‘dagger’), and dubh , ‘black*, 
skedaddle, intr. v., to run away; ii., a running 
away ( colloq . and slang). — Of unknown ori- 
gin. 

skeet, n., a form of trapshooting. — Prob. derived 
fr. ON. skjota , ‘to shoot’. See shoot, 
skeet, n., a scoop used for wetting the sails of a 
yacht. — Of uncertain origin, 
skeg, n., part of the keel of a boat. — Du. sc keg, 
schegge, fr. Dan. skjeg. Cp. ON. skaga, ‘to jut 
out, project’. 

skein, n., a quantity of yam, wool, etc., doubled 
and knotted. — ME. skayne, skeyne, fr. OF. 
escagne (F. ecagne), which is of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: skein, tr. v. 

skeletal, adj., pertaining to the skeleton. — See 

skeleton and adj. suff. -al. 

skeleto-, combining form denoting the skeleton. 

— See skeleton. 

skeletology, n., the study of the skeleton. — Com- 
pounded of skeleto-and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -XiSyo*;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 



deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

skeleton, n. — ModL., fr. Gk. oxeXet6v, 'mum- 
my, skeleton’, a loan word fr. Syr. sh & laddd , 
‘skeleton’, fr. Akkad, shalamdu , shalamtu, prop, 
meaning ‘the whole (corpse)*, fr. shalamu, ‘to be 
complete’, which is rel. to Heb. shaldm, ‘was 
complete’; see shalom. See W. Muss-Amolt in 
Transactions of the American Philological As- 
sociation, Vol. XXIII, p. 148. The explanation 
of Gk. oxeXetov, ‘mummy, skeleton’, as used 
elliptically for oxeXeriv acouoc, supposed to 
mean ‘dried up body’ (as if <txeXet6v, were the 
neut. verbal adj. of ox£XXetv, ‘to dry up’) is folk 
etymology. Cp. endoskeleton, exoskeleton. 
Derivatives: skeleton-ic, adj., skeleton-ize , tr. v., 
skeleton-iz-ation, n., skeleton-iz-er , n., skeleton - 
y> adj. 

skeUum, n., rogue, rascal ( archaic or dial.) — Du. 
schelm, borrowed fr. G. Schelm, ‘rogue, rascal’, 
fr. MHG. schalme, schelme, schelm , ‘carrion, 
corpse’, later ‘rogue’, fr. OHG. scalmo , scelmo , 
‘carrion, corpse’, which is perh. rel. to OE. hold, 
‘corpse’, ON. hold, ‘flesh’, and cogn. with OIr. 
colainn , ‘body, corpse’, W. celain, ‘corpse’. 

skelp, tr. and intr. v., to slap; n., a slap. — Of 
imitative origin. 

skelp, n., a flat of iron. — Prob. a derivative of 
prec. word. Accordingly the orig. meaning 
would have been 'beaten (metal)’. 

Derivatives: skelp , tr. v., to turn into skelp, 
skelp-er, n. 

skene, n. — A var. of skean. 

skep, n., 1) a kind of basket; 2) a beehive. - — ME. 
skeppe, ‘skep, skepful’, fr. OE. sceppe, ‘skepfuF, 
fr. ON. skeppa, ‘basket, bushel’, which is rel. to 
OS. skepil , MDu. scepel , Du. schepel, OHG. 
sceffil, MHG., G. scheffel, ‘bushel’, and to OS. 
skap, MDu. scap, OHG. scaf, MHG. schaf G. 
Schaff, ‘cask, barrel’; fr. I.-E. base *skab -, ‘to 
work with a stone scraper, to scrape, scratch’. 
See shape, n., and cp. skipple. 

skeptic, sceptic, adj. — F. sceptique , fr. L. scepti- 
cus , fr. Gk. oxe7rxtx6<;, ‘inquiring, thoughtful, 
doubting’, which is rel. to ox£7CTea&at, ‘to look 
carefully, consider’, ax^t?, ‘inquiry, doubt’, 
and — with vowel gradation — to axorcstv, ‘to 
look at, examine’, axomk , ‘watcher, mark to 
shoot at’. See scope and words there referred to. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives : skeptic, n. (q.v.), skeptic-al, sceptic- 
al, adj., skeptic-al-ly, sceptic-al-ly, adv., skeptic- 
al-ness , seeptic-al-ness, n., skeptic-ism , sceptic- 
ism, n. 

skeptic, sceptic, n. — F. sceptique , fr. L. scepticus. 
See prec. word. 

skerry, n., bn isolated rock in the sea. — ON. 
sker, rel. to skera, ‘to cut, shear’; see shear and 
cp. scar, ‘reef, cliff*. For the relationship be- 
tween ON. sker and skera cp. L. rapes, ‘rock’, 
which is rel. to L. rumpere, ‘to break, burst, tear, 
rend’ (see rupestrian and cp. words there referred 
to). 

sketch, n. — Du. schets, fr. It. schizzo (whence 
also G. Skizze and F. esquisse) fr. L. schedium , 
‘an extemporaneous poem’, fr. Gk. o^Sto<;, 
‘temporary, extemporaneous’, which is related 
to ayji'fLOL, .‘form, shape, appearance, bearing’, 
oyeiv, aor. inf. of Syeiv, ‘to have*. See scheme 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also esquisse. 
Derivatives: sketch , tr. and intr. v., sketch-er, n., 
sketch-ing, n., sketch-y, adj., sketch-i-ly, adv., 
sketch-i-ness , n. 

skew, intr. v., to take an oblique direction; tr. v., 
to make oblique. — ME. skewen, fr. ONF. 
eskiuwer, escuer, corresponding to OF. eschuer , 
eschiver. See eschew. 

Derivatives: skew, adj. and n., skew-ed, adj., 
skew-ly, adv., skew- ness, n. 

skewbald, adj., marked with spots of white and 
some other color — Compounded of the adj. 
skew (see prec. word) and bald in its old sense 
‘white’. Cp. piebald. 

skewer, n., a pin to fasten meat. — Fr. dial. E. 
skiver, ‘skewer’, which is rel. to Swed. skifer , ‘a 
slate’, and to E. shiver, ‘splinter’. 

Derivative: skewer , tr. v. 

ski, n. — Norw., fr. ON. skid, ‘wooden billet, 
snowshoe’, which is rel. to OE. scid, ‘stick of 



wood’ (whence obsol. E. shide), OHG. skit , 
MHG. schit, G. Scheit, ‘log’, and to OE. scea- 
dan , scadanf ‘to divide, separate’. See shed, v., 
and cp. skid. 

Derivatives: ski, intr. v., ski-er, n. 
skiagram, sciagram, n., skiagraph. — See skia- 
graphy and -gram. 

skiagraph, sciagraph, n.. X-rays photograph, — 
See next word and -graph, 
skiagraphy, sciagraphy, n., photography by X- 
rays, radiography. — F. sciagraphie , fr. L. scia- 
graphia , fr. Gk. axt,aypa<p(a, ‘a drawing in light 
and shade’, fr. oxia, ‘shade’, and -ypoKpla, fr. 
Ypa©eiv, ‘to write*. The first element is rel. to 
Gk. ctxyjW], ‘tent, booth, stage’, and cogn. with 
OI. chayd , ‘shade’, OSlav. stm (for *sk & i-ni-s ), 
‘shade’, Goth, skeinan, OE. scinan, ‘to shine’. 
See scene and cp. ascian, amphiscian, antiscians, 
Cynosciom. For the second element see -graphy. 
Derivatives: skiagraph-ic , sciagraph-ic , adj., 
skiagraph-ic-al , sciagraph-ic-al , adj., skiagraph- 
ic-al-ly, skiagraph-ic-al-ly , adv. 
skiametry, sciametry, n., study of radiography. 
— Lit. ‘measurement of shadows’, fr. Gk. 
oxia, ‘shade, shadow’, and -{xsTpia, fr. 
[x^Tpov, ‘measure’. See prec. word and -metry. 
skiascope, sciascope, n., an instrument for meas- 
uring the refractive power of the eye. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. arxiS, ‘shade, shadow’, and 
-ox6Trtov, fr. oxotteiv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
See skiagraphy and -scope, 
skiascopy, sciascopy, n., examination of the re- 
fractive power of the eye by the skiascope. — 
See prec. word and -scopy. 
skid, n., a plank or bar used as a support. — Of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. skid, ‘a wooden billet’, 
and see ski. 

Derivatives: skid, intr. and tr. v., skidd-ed, adj., 
skidd-er, n., skidd-ing, n. and adj. 
skiff, n., a small boat. — F. esquif, fr. It. schifo, 
‘little boat’, fr. OHG. ski if, ‘ship’. See ship, which 
is a doublet of skiff. 

Derivative: skiff, intr. and tr. v. 
skill, n. — ME. skile , skil, fr. ON. skil, ‘skill, 
discrimination, reason’, which is rel. to skilja, 
‘to separate, distinguish, discriminate’, MLG. 
schillen, ‘to differ’, schele , ‘difference’, and to. E 
shell (q.v.) 

Derivatives: skil(l)-ful, adj., skil(l)-ful-ly , adv.,, 
skil([)-ful-ness, n., skil-less , adj. 
skill, intr. v., to have understanding; to make a 
difference (archaic). — ME. skilen, fr. ON. 
skilja. See skill, n. 

Derivatives: skill-ed, adj. 
skillet, n., a frying pan. — ME. skelet , fr. OF. 
escuelete, dimin. of escuele (F. icuelle), fr. L. 
scutella, ‘salver, waiter’, dimin. formed fr. L. 
scutra, ‘a flat tray, dish’. See scuttle, ‘a metal 
receptacle’, and -et. 

skilly, n., oatmeal broth. — Shortened fr. earlier 
s kill iga lee, a word of uncertain origin. 

skim, tr. and intr. v. — ME. skimmen, prob. fr. 
OF. escumer (F. ecumer), fr. escume (F. ecume), 
fr. OHG. scum (MHG. schum, schoum , G. 
Schaum)\ rel. to MDu. schum(e), whence E. 
scum (q.v.) For the change of u to / cp. brisk (fr. 
F. brusque) and ribbon (fr. F. ruban). 
Derivatives: skim, n., skimm-ing, n., skimm-ing- 
ly, adv. 

skimmer, n., 1) a person or thing that skims ; 2) a 
utensil used for skimming liquids ; 3) any of var- 
ious marine birds (genus Rhynchops ) — ME. 
skemour, skemere , fr. OF. escumoir, ‘utensil for 
skimming’, fr. escumer, ‘to skim’ (see skim); 
partly formed directly from the verb skim with 
suff. -er. 

skimmer, intr. v., to shimmer. — A var. of 

shimmer. 

skimp, tr. and intr. v., to scrimp. — Prob. a blend 
of scamp and scrimp. 

Derivatives: skimp-y, adj., skimp-i-ly, adv. 

skin, n. — ME. skynn , fr. ON. skinn ; rel. to OHG. 
scinten , MHG., G. schinden, ‘to flay, skin’, and 
prob. cogn. with Bret, scant, ‘scale of fish’, Ir. 
scainim , ‘I tear, I burst’. 

Derivatives: skin, tr. and intr. v., skinn-ed, adj., 
skinn- er, n., skinn-ery, n., skinn-y , adj. 
skink, n., a kind of lizard. — L. scincus, fr. Gk. 
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<rx£yxoc;, ‘a kind of lizard’, which is of uncertain 
origin. 

skink, tr. and intr. v., to serve (archaic). — ME. 
skinken, fr. MDu. schinken , schenken, rel. to 

OE. scencan, ‘to give to drink’, OHG. skenken , 
MHG., G. schenken , ‘to give’. The original 
meaning of these verbs was ‘to hold in a slant- 
ing position’. See shank and cp. nuncheon. 

skip, intr. and tr. v., to leap. — ME. skippen, 
prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. skopa , ‘to run’, 
MSwed. skuppa, dial. Swed. skopa , ‘to skip, 
leap’. 

Derivatives: skip, n., skipper (q.v.), skipp-ing , n. 
skip, n., captain of a team or side. — Shortened 
fr. skipper, ‘captain of a ship’, 
skip, n., bucket, basket. — A var. of skep.'Cp. 
skippet. 

skipper, n. } one who skips. — Formed fr. skip, v., 
with agential suff. -er. Cp. schipperke. 
skipper, n., captain of a small ship. — ME. 
skypper , fr. MDu. (= Du.) schipper, fr. schip , 
‘ship’. See ship and agential suff. -er. 
skippet, n., a small case. — Formed fr. skip, 
‘basket’, with dimin. suff. -et. 
skipple, n., a measure containing three fourths of 
a bushel. — Du. schepel. See skep. 
skirl, intr. v., to make a shrill sound. — A Scand. 
loan word of imitative origin. Cp. shrill. 
Derivative: skirl , n., a shrill sound, 
skirmish, n. — ME. skyrmissh, prob. a blend of 

1) ME. scar much, skarmish , fr. MF. escar(a)- 
moche, escar(a)muche, prob. fr. It. scaramuccia , 
‘skirmish’, which is of uncertain origin; and of 

2) ME. skirmysshen, fr. MF. eskermiss-, escre- 
miss -, pres, part, stem of eskermir, escremir 
(whence F. escrimer), ‘to fight with the sword, 
fence’, which is of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. 
skirmen (MHG., G. schirmen ), ‘to defend, pro- 
tect’, which derives fr. OHG. skirm, skerm , ‘pro- 
tection, shield’ (whence MHG. schirm, scherm , 
of s.m., G. Scfcirm, ‘shelter, protection; screen, 
umbrella’). This noun orig, denoted the hide 
that covered the shield. It is cogn. with OI. 
carman -, Avestic dayman-, ‘skin, hide’, L. co- 
rium, of s.m. It. schermire, OProven?. escremir , 
eserimir, Sp., Port, esgrimir , ‘to fence 1 , are also 
Teut. loan words. See corium and cp. Scara- 
mouch, scrimmage. Cp. also screen. 

skirmish, intr. v. — ME. skyrmysshen , prob. a 
blend of skirmysshen, ‘to fight with a sword, 
fence’, and skarmysshen, scarmuchen , fr. MF. 
escarmuchier , fr. It. scaramucciare , fr. scaramuc- 
cia. See skirmish, n. 

Derivative: skirmish-er, n. 
skirr, intr. v., to move quickly. — Of uncertain 
origin. Cp. scurry. 

Derivative: skirr , n. 

skirret, n., a herb (Sium sisarum ). — ME. skir- 
whit , prob. a folk-etymological alteration of 

OF. eschervys (F. chervis ), ‘skirret’, a collateral 
form of carvi, fr. Arab, karamyd'. See caraway. 

skirt, n. — ME., fr. ON. skyrta , ‘skirt, shirt’, rel. 
to OE. scyrte , ‘shirt, tunic’. See shirt, which is a 
doublet of skirt. 

Derivatives: skirt, tr. and intr. v., skirt-ed, adj., 
skirt-er , n., skirt-ing, n., skirt-y, adj. 
skit, n., 1) a gibe;. 2) a satirical literary sketch. — 
Of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. skjota , ‘to shoot, 
dart’, and see shoot. Cp. also skite, skitter, 
skittish. 

skite, intr. v., to move quickly {dial.) — Rel. to 
ON. skjota , ‘to shoot, dart’. See skit, 
skitter, intr. v., to skim rapidly over the water 
(said of birds). — Rel. to prec. word, 
skittish, adj., 1) shy, nervous (said of a horse); 2) 
playful; 3) fickle. — Fr. dial. E. skit, ‘to skip 
about’, which is rel. to ON. skjota , ‘to shoot, 
dart’. See skit and adj. suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: skittish-ly , adv., skittish-ness , n. 
skittles, n. pi. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. Dan. 
sky t tel , ‘shuttle’, and see shuttle. 

Derivatives: skittle , tr. and intr. v., to play 
skittles, skittl-er, n. 

skive, tr. v., to split. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. 

skifa , ‘to cut, split’, and see sheave, n., shive. 
skiver, n., cheap leather made of split sheepskin. 

— Formed fr. skive with suff. -er. 
skua, n., a dark-brown gull, a jaeger. — ON. 



skufr . 

skulk, intr. v. — ME. skulken , of Scand. origin. 
Cp. Dan. skulke, ‘to skulk’, Swed. skolka , ‘to 
shirk’, and E. scowl. 

Derivatives: skulk , n., skulk-er, n., skulk-ing , 
adj., skulk-ing-ly , adv. 

skull, n. — ME. skulle, of Scand, origin. Cp. 
Swed. skulle , Norw. skult. Cp. also OHG. sea la, 
‘drinking cup’, prop, ‘drinking cup made from 
a skull’, and see scale, ‘weighing instrument’. 
Derivatives: skull-ed, adj., skull-ery, n., skull-y , 
adj. 

skunk, n. — Qf Algonquian origin. Cp. Abnaki 
seganku, segonku, ‘skunk’. 

Derivatives: skunk-ish, skunk-y, adjs. 
Skupshtina, n., the parliament of Yugoslavia. — 
Serb., lit. ‘assembly’, fr. skupiti, ‘to gather, 
meet’, which derives fr. pref. so-, s-± ‘with, to- 
gether with’, and OSlav. kupu , ‘heap’. Pref. so-, 
s- comes fr. OSlav. su , ‘with, together with’ 
(whence also ORuss. su, Russ, so, s, Bulg. sit , s , 
Czech s , Slovak so, s, Pol. ze, z, etc.), which 

is rel. to OPruss. san- (pref.), sen (prep.), ‘with’, 
Lith. san-, sa-, Lett, suo -, ‘with’, OSlav., ORuss. 
samu, Bulg. sdm, Czech and Slovak sdm, etc., 
‘(him)self’, and cogn. with OI. sdm-, ‘with’, 
Gk. ‘one and same’, 6po0, ‘together’, OI. 
samdh, ‘even, the same’, L . similis, ‘like’, Goth. 
sama, ‘the same’, samana, ‘together’; see same 
and cp. the pref. Sobranje, soviet, sputnik. For 
the etymology of OSlav. kupu, ‘heap’, see heap, 
sky, n. — ME. skie , ‘cloud, sky’, fr. ON. sky, 
which is ref. to OE. sceo, OS. scio , ‘cloud’, OE. 
scua, seuwa, OHG. scuyvo, ON. skuggi, ‘shad- 
ow’, Goth, skuggwa, ‘mirror’, fr. I.-E. base 
*sqeu - , *(s)qewa ‘to cover’, whence also OHG. 
scura, later sciura (whence MHG. schiur,schiure, 
G. Scheuer ), ‘bam’, OI. skunati, skunoti, skauti , 
‘covers’, Arm. ciw, ‘roof’, Gk. oxuvia, ‘eye- 
brows’, ctxtjXov, axuXo<;, ‘animal’s skin, hide’, 
L. scutum , ‘shield’, ob-scurus , ‘dark’, and perh. 
also Goth, skohs, OE. scoh, ‘shoe’. Cp. hide, 
‘skin’, hide, ‘to conceal’, house, huso, scum, shoe, 
shower, skim. Cp. also cutis, equerry, escutcheon, 
obscure, scutch, scuttle, ‘receptacle’, scutum. Cp. 
also scum. For the derivatives of base *(s)que- 
dh-, an enlargement of base *(s)qeu-, ‘to cover, 
hide’, see custody and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: sky, v., sky-ey, adj., sky-less , adj. 
skyscraper, n. — Compounded of sky and 
scraper. Cp. F. graft e-ciel , ‘skyscraper’, fr. graf- 
ter, ‘to scrape’, and del, ‘sky’, and G. Wolken- 
kratzer, ‘skyscraper’, fr. Wolke , ‘cloud*, and 
Kratzer, ‘scraper’. 

skyward, adj. — Compounded of sky and adj. 
suff. -ward. 

skyward, skywards, adv. — Compounded of sky 
and adv. suff. -ward, resp. -wards, 
slab, n., a flat slice, plate. — ME. sclabbe, slabbe , 
slab, of uncertain, possibly Gaulish, origin. Cp. 
Bret, scolp, W. ysgolp, ‘splinter, chip’. Cp. also 
OProven?. esclapa, OF. escopel , ‘splinter, chip’, 
which are also Gaulish loan words. 
Derivatives: slab, tr. v., slabb-ing, n., slabber 
(q.v.) 

slab, n., mud, slime. — Prob. fr. ON. slabb, 'mud*, 
which is of imitative origin. See slabber, v., and 
cp. slob, ‘mud’. 

slab, intr. v., to eat or drink in a greedy way. — 
Du. slabben. See slabber, v. 
slabber, n., a saw for cutting slabs. — See slab, 
‘flat slice’, and agential suff. -er. 
slabber, intr. and tr. v., to slobber. — Fr. Du. or 
Flem. slabber en, freq. of slabben, which is of 
imitative origin, whence E. slab, ‘to eat or drink 
hastily*. Cp. G. schlabbern, ‘to slabber’, E. 
slaver, slobber, slubber, which all are imitative, 
and slab, ‘mud’. 

Derivatives: slabber , n., slabber-er, n. 
slack, adj. — ME. slakke, slak, fr. OE. sleac, 
slcec, ‘slow, slack’, rel. to OS. slak, ON. slakr , 
Swed. slak, OHG. slah, ‘slack’, MDu. lac, 
‘fault, lack’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)leg-, *(s)l 6 g-, 
*(s)leng~, ‘to be slack’, whence also Gk. Xrjyeiv, 
‘to leave off, stop’, lit. ‘to grow tired or weary’, 
Xayapo?, ‘slack, hollow, sunken’, L. languere, 
‘to faint, weary’, languidus, ‘faint, weak, dull, 
sluggish, languid’. See languid and cp. lack. 



slake. 

Derivatives: slack, n. and tr. and intr. v., slack- 
en, tr. and intr. v., slack-er, n., slack-ly , adv., 
slack- ness, n. 

slack, n., coaldust. — ME. sleek , fr. MDu. slecke , 
slacke, prob. fr. MLG. slagge, ‘splinter flying off 
when metal is struck’. See slag, 
slade, n., a valley (now chiefly dial . English ). — 
ME., fr. OE. sized, ‘valley’, rel. to OS. slada, LG. 
slade, sledde, ‘valley’, and cogn. with Lith. 
slednas, ‘steeply sloping’, 
slag, n., refuse of smelted metal. — MLG. slagge 
(whence also G. Schlacke ), ‘splinter flying off 
when metal is struck’, rel. to Du. slaan, OHG. 
slahan , ‘to strike’, OE. slean, ‘to strike; to kill’. 
See slay, v. 

Derivatives: slag, tr. and intr. v., slagg-er, n., 
slagg-y , adj. 

slain, pp. of slay. — ME. sle^en, fr. OE. (ge)sle- 
gen, pp. of slean. See slay, v. 
slake, tr. v., to slacken, allay; to wet. — ME. 
slaken, ‘to make slack’, fr. OE. sleacian, slacian, 
‘to grow slack, slacken’, fr. sleac, ‘slack’. See 
slack, adj. 

Derivative: slake, n., slake-less adj. 
slalom, n., a skiing race over a downhill. — Norw. 
compounded of slad, ‘slightly bent, sloping’, 
and lom, laam, ‘narrow path, trail’, which is rel.- 
to Norw. laan, ‘a pile of things stretched out, a 
row of houses’, and to E. lane (q.v.) 
slam, tr. and intr. v., to shut noisily. — Cp. Swed. 
slemma, ‘to bang, slam’; prob. of imitative ori- 
gin. 

Derivative: slam , n. 

slander, n. — ME. sclaundre, slaundre , fr. OF. 
escandele, escandle, esclandre (F. esclandre), fr. 
Late L. scandalum, ‘cause of offense or stum- 
bling’, fr. Gk. entoevSaXov. See scandal, whichjs a 
scholarly doublet of slander, and cp. esclandre. 
Derivative: slanderous (q.v.). 
slander, tr. v. — ME. sclaunderen , slaundren, fr. 
OF. esclandrer, fr. esclandre. See slander, n. 
Derivative: slander-er, n. 
slanderous, adj. — ME. sclaunderous , fr. sclaun- 
dre. See slander, n., and -ous. 

Derivatives : slanderous-ly , adv., slanderous-ness, 
n. 

slang, n. — Perh. of Scand. origin and rel. to 
sling, v.; cp. Norw. slengja kjeften , ‘to sling the 
jaw, to abuse with words’, slengjenamn, ‘nick- 
name’, slengjeord , ‘a new slang word’. 
Derivatives: slang, tr. and intr. v., and adj., 
slang-ish, adj., slang-ish-ly, ad slang-ism, n., 
slang- ster, n., slartg-y, adj., slang-i-iy, adv., slang- 
i-ness , n. 

slank, past tense of slink. — ME. slank, fr. OE. 
slanc , past tense of slincan. See slink, 
slant, intr. and intr. v. — ME. slenten, ‘to slope, 
glide, slide’, of Scand. origin; cp. Swed. slinta, 
‘to slip’, Norw. slenta, ‘to fall on one side’, ON. 
sletta (for *slenta), ‘to slant’. Cp. also aslant. 
Derivatives: slant, adj. and n., slant-ing, adj., 
slant-ing-ly, adv. 

slap, n., a blow, esp. one given with the open 
hand. — ME. slappe, of imitative origin. Cp. 
LG. slappe, G. Schlappe. 

Derivatives: slap, tr. v. and adv., slapp-er , n., 
slapp-ing , n. 

slash, tr. and intr. v. — ME. slashen, fr. OF. es- 
clachier, esclacier , ‘to break’, prob. formed from 
the pref. es -, which derives fr. L. ex (see 1st 
ex-) and the Teut. imitative base *klak-, ‘to 
crack’. Cp. MHG. klac, G. Klack, ‘cleft, fissure’. 
Derivatives: slash, n. and adv., slash-er, n., 
slash-ing , adj., slash-ing-ly, adv., slash-y, adj 
slat, n., a flat strip. — ME. sclat, fr. OF. esclat 
(F. dclat), ‘splinter’, back formation fr. esclater. 
See slate, ‘slab’. 

Derivative: slatt-ed, adj. 

slat, intr. and tr. v., to throw smartly. — Prob. of 
imitative origin. Cp. ON. sletta, ‘to slap’. Cp. 
also slattern. 

slate, n., a piece of rock. — ME. sclate, slate, fr. 
OF. esclate, collateral form of esclat (F. iclat), 
‘splinter, fragment’, back formation fr. esclater , 
‘to break, burst’ (whence F. dclater , ‘to burst, 
split, shiver; to explode; to cry out, exclaim; to 
shine, sparkle, flash’), fr. Frankish *slaitan , ‘to 
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rend, tear’, which is rel. to OHG. slidan, OE. 
slitan , of s.m. See slit and cp. 6clat. Cp. also 
slate, ‘to censure’. 

slate, tr. v., to censure. — ME. slaiten , ‘to set a 
dog on’, fr. OE. slxtan , rel. to OE. slitan , ‘to 
rend, tear’. See slit and cp. slate, ‘piece of rock’. 
Derivatives: slate , n., censure, slat-er , n. 

slather, tr. v., to use in large quantities; to spread 
thickly; to lavish; n., a large quantity. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

slattern, n., an untidy woman. — Prob. related to 
slat, ‘to throw smartly’. 

Derivatives: slattern , adj., slattern-ly, adv., 
slattern-ness , n. 

slaty, adj., containing slates; resembling slates. 
— Formed fr. slate, ‘piece of rock’, with adj. 
suff. -y. 

slaughter, n. — ME. slag ter, slau(g)hter, a blend 
of ON. slatr , ‘butcher’s meat’, and ME. slagt , 
slaught (fr. OE. sleaht ), ‘slaughter’. Both ON. 
slatr and OE. sleaht are rel. to ON. sid, ‘to strike’, 
OE. slean, ‘to strike; to kill’. See slay, v., and cp. 
onslaught. 

Derivatives: slaughter, tr. v., slaught cr-er, n., 
slaught er-ous, adj. 

Slav, n. and adj. — G. Slave, fr. ML. Sclavus, 
Slavus, fr. MGk. DxXa,3o;. See slave. 
Derivatives: Slav-ian , Slav-ic, Slav-ish, adjs., 
Slav-ism , n., Slav-ist, n., Slav-ist-ic, adj., Slav- 
ize , tr. v., Slav-iz-ation, n. 

slave, n. — ME. sclave, fr. OF. (= F.) esclave t fr. 
ML. Sclavus , Slavus, fr. MGk. ZxXdcpo<;, 
oxXa(3o<;, ‘slave’, prop, ‘a slave of Slav descent’, 
back formation fr. MGk. 2xXa(37)v6<;, ‘per- 
taining to the Slavs’, from the n. ol ExXa^vol 
(pi.), ‘the Slavs’, which was formed — with in- 
serted x — fr. OSlav. Slovdninu , ‘Slav’. This 
sense development arose in the consequence of 
the wars waged by Otto the Great and his suc- 
cessors against the Slavs, a great number of 
whom they took captive and sold into slavery. 
For sense development cp. OE. wealh, ‘slave, 
serf’, prop, ‘foreigner, Briton, Welshman’, 
OSlav. Slovininii is a derivative of OSlav. slovo, 
‘word’, fr. I.-E. base *kfeu - , ‘to hear’, whence 
also OI. iravas ‘praise, glory’, Avestic sravah-, 
‘word’, Gk. xX£oe, ‘fame’, L. c lucre, ‘to hear*, 
OE. hlu-d, ‘loud’. See loud and cp. esclavage, 
Slav, Slovak, Slovene. Accordingly the name 
Slav lit. means ‘speaker’. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Church Slavic Nemici, ‘Germans’, 
which is rel. to nemu, ‘dumb’. 

Derivatives: slave , intr. v., slaver, n. (q.v.), slav- 
ery, n., slav-ish , adj., slav-ish-ly, adv., slav-ish- 
ness, n. 

slaver, n., a person trading in slaves; ship used in 
the slave trade. — Formed fr. slave with agential 
suff. -er. 

slaver, intr. v., to dribble saliva; tr. v., to cover 
with saliva. — Fr. ON. slafra , which is of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. the variants slabber, slobber and 
slubber. 

Derivatives: slaver , n., slaver-y, adj. 

slavikite, n., a hydrous sodium ferric sulfate (min- 
eral.) — Named after the Czechoslovakian min- 
eralogist Professor F. Slavik . For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Slavo-, combining form denoting the Slavs. — 
See Slav. 

Slavonian, adj. and n., Slovene. — Formed with 
suff. -an fr. ML. Sclavonia , ‘the country inhab- 
ited by the Slavs’, fr. Sclavus. See Slav and -an. 

Slavonic, adj. and n., Slavic. — See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

Slavophile, Slavophil, n., lover of the Slavs. — 
Compounded of Slavo- and Gk. -<ptXo?, fr. 
<pLXoc, ‘friend’. See -phile. 

Slavophobist, also Slavophobe, n., one who fears 
the Slavs. — Compounded of Slavo-, Gk. 
<po3o<;, ‘fear’ (see -phobe), and -1st. 

slaw, n., sliced cabbage served as salad. — From 
Du. sla, shortened from salade , fr. F. salade. See 
salad and.cp. coleslaw. 

slay, tr. v. , to kill. — ME. slan , slen, fr. OE. slean, 
'to strike; to slay’, rel. to ON., OFris. sla, Dan. 
slaa, Swed. sld, MDu. slaen , Du. slaan, OHG. 
slahan, MHG. slahen, G. schlagen, Goth, slahan , 
‘to strike’, fr. I.-E. base *slak-, ‘to hit’, whence 



also Mir. slactha , ‘struck’ (pp.), slacc , ‘sword’ 
(lit. ‘that which strikes’). Cp. next word and 
slag, slaughter, overslaugh. Cp. also sly. 
Derivative: slay-er, n. 

slay, sley, n., weaver’s reed. — ME. sleye, slay , fr. 
OE. siege , ‘weaver’s reed’, rel. to slxgen , pp. of 
slean , ‘to strike’. See prec. word. 

Derivative: slay, sley, t r. v. 
sleave, tr. v., to separate. — ME. sleven, fr. OE. 
six fan, rel. to si if an (in toslifan), ‘to split, cleave’ 
(whence dial. E. slive), MLG. slef, Norw. sleiv, 
‘a large spoon’. Cp. sliver, 
sleazy, adj., not firm in texture. — Of unknown 
origin. 

Derivatives: sleaz-i-ly , adv., sleaz-i-ness , n. 
sled, n., sledge. — ME. slede, fr. MDu. sledde 
(Du. slede, slee ), which is rel. to OS. slido, ON. 
sledi, Dan. slxde , Swed. slade, OHG. slito, slit a , 
MHG. slite, slitte, G. Schlitten, ‘sledge’, and to 
E. slide (q.v.). Cp. sledge, ‘vehicle’, sleigh. 
Derivative: sled, tr. and intr. v. 
sledge, n. , a vehicle. — MDu. sleedse, rel. to sledde. 
See sled. 

Derivatives: sledge , intr. and tr. v., sledg-er , n. 
sledge, n., sledgehammer. — ME. si egg e, siege, fr. 
OE. slecg , rel. to ON. sleggja, ‘sledgehammer’, 
and to OE. slean , ‘to strike’. See slay, v. 
Derivatives: sledg-er , n., sledg-ing, n. 
sledgehammer, n., a large heavy hammer. — ME. 

siege hamer. See 2nd sledge and hammer, 
sleek, adj., smooth ; glossy. — ME. slike. See the 
adj. slick, which is a doublet of sleek. 
Derivatives: sleek, tr. v., sleek-en, tr. v., sleek- 
er, n ., sleek-ly, adv., sleek- ness, n., sleek-y, adj. 
sleep, n. — ME. slepe, slep, fr. OE. skip, rel. to 
OS. slap , OFris. slep, MDu. slxp , Du. slaap, 
OHG., MHG. sldf G. Schlaf Goth, sleps, and 
to OE. slxpan , ‘to sleep’. See sleep, v. 
Derivatives: sleep-y, adj., sleep-i-ly, adv., sleep- 
i-ness, n., sleep- less, adj., sleep-less-ly , adv., 
sleep-less-ness, n. 

sleep, intr. and tr. v. — ME. slepen, fr. OE. 
slxpan, rel. to OS. slapan, OFris. slepa, MDu. 
slapen, Du. slapen, OHG. sldf an, MHG. sldfen, 
G. schlafen, Goth, slepan, ‘to sleep’. The original 
meaning of these verbs was ‘to be slack, to be 
loose’. They are rel. to OHG., MHG. slaf, slajf, 
G. schlaff, ‘slack, loose’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)lab-, 
*(s)lib-, ‘slack, loose; to hang down’, whence 
also OSlav. slabu, Lett, slabs, ‘weak’, Lith. 
silpnas, ‘weak’, silpti, ‘to become weak’, slopstu, 
‘I become weak’, and — without initial r— -OI. 
Idmbate, ‘hangs down’, L. labi, ‘to slide, slip, 
glide down’, labor, ‘labor, toil, exertion, hard- 
ship, fatigue, distress, pain, work’, orig. prob. 
meaning ‘a tottering under a burden’. See labor 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: sleeper (q.v.), sleep-ing-ly, adv. 
sleeper, n. — ME. sleper, fr. slepen, ‘to sleep’. See 
sleep, v., and agential suff. -er. 
sleepy, adj. — ME. slepy, fr. slep. See sleep, n., 
and adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives: sleepi-ly, adv., sleepi-ness, n. 
sleet, n., frozen rain. — ME. side, rel. to MHG. 
slo^e, SI 03 , G. Schlofie, ‘hailstone’, dial. Norw. 
slutr, ‘sleet’, Dan. stud, Swed. sludd, sludde, 
‘sleet’. 

Derivatives: sleet, intr. v., sleet-ing , adj., sleet- 
y, adj. 

sleeve, n. — ME. sieve, sleeve, fr. OE. slef, slief 
slyf, rel. to OHG., MHG. sloufen, ‘to put on or 
off’, prop, ‘to cause to slip’, OS. slopian, of s.m., 
OE. slefan, slifan, ‘to slip, put on’, OE. slupan, 
MLG. slupen, Du. sluipen , OFris. slepa , OHG. 
sliofan, MHG. slief en, G. schliefen, Goth, sliu- 
pan, ‘to slip, glide’. (Cp. G. Schleife, ‘bow, loop, 
slip knot’, for earlier schlaufe, which is a back 
formation fr. MHG. sloufen.) All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *sleub-, ‘to slip, slide’, 
whence also L. lubricus (for *slubricus), ‘slippery 
smooth’. See lubricate and cp. shallop, sloop, 
slop, ‘loose garment’, slope. 

Derivatives : sleeve, tr. v,, sleeve-less, adj., sleeve- 
less-ness, n,, sleev-er, n. 

sleigh, n. — Du. slee, contracted fr. slede. See 
sled. 

Derivative : sleigh, intr. v. 
sleight, n., cunning. — ME. sleight e, sleithe , fr. 



ON. slxgd , ‘slyness’, which was formed fr. 
slxgr, ‘sly’, with suff. - d . See sly, and subst. suff. 
-t and cp. sloyd. 

slender, adj. — ME. slendre , fr. earlier sclendre , 
prob. fr. MF, esclendre, which derives fr. MDu. 
slinder. 

Derivatives: slender-ish, adj., slender-ly , adv., 
slender -ness, n. 

slept, past tense and pp. of sleep. — ME. slepte, 
fr. OE. slxpte, pp. of slxpan . See sleep, v. 
sleuth, n., a detective. — Short for sleuthhound 
(q.v!) 

Derivative: sleuth, intr. v. 
sleuthhound, n., bloodhound. — ME., fr. sleuth, 
‘track of a person or animal’ (fr. ON. sldd), and 
hound. See sleuth and hound and cp. slot, ‘track 
of an animal’. 

slflw, past tense of slay. — ME. slew , formed on 
analogy o f grew, knew ; see slay, v. The earlier 
ME. form is slog, slouh, fr. OE. slog, resp. si oh. 
slew, n., a large number. — Ir. sluagh. 
slew, tr. and intr. v., to swing, twist. — See slue, 
‘to turn’. 

sley, n., weaver’s reed. — See slay, n. 
slice, n. — ME. sclice, slice, fr. OF. esclice, 
‘splinter’ (whence F. eclisse ), back formation fr. 
esclicier, ‘to split, lit’, fr. Frankish slitan, ‘to 
split’, which is rfel. to OHG. slidan, of s.m. See 
slit and cp. slate, ‘piece of rock’, 
slice, tr. and intr, v. — ME. slicen, fr. MF. escli- 
cier, ‘to splinter’, fr. OF., fr. esclice. See slice, n. 
slick, adj. — ME. slike, ‘smooth’, prob. fr. ON. 
slikr, ‘smooth’, which is rel. to OE. slician, ‘to 
make smooth’, OHG. slihhan, MHG. slichen , G. 
schleichen , ‘to creep, crawl, sneak’, MHG. slich, 
Du. slijk, ‘mud, mire’, fr. I.-E. base *sleig~, ‘to 
smooth, glide, be muddy’, whence also Gk. 
Xiy$7]v, ‘grazing the surface’, Xty8o<;, XlySa, 
‘grindstone, mortar’. Base *sleig- is an enlarge- 
ment of base *(j)/e/-, whence lime, ‘sticky sub- 
stance’, loam and slime (qq.v.) Cp. sleek, slight. 
Derivatives: slick, n., slick-ly, adv., slick-ness, n. 
slick, tr. v. — ME. sliken, fr. OE. slician, ‘to make 
smooth’. See slick, adj. 

Derivatives: slick-er, n., slick-er-ing , n., slick- 
er-y, adj. 

slid, past tense and pp. of slide. — ME. pp. 
slide(n), fr. OE. gesliden, pp. of slidan. See slide, 
slide, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sliden, fr. OE. slidan , 
‘to slide, glide; to err’, rel. to MHG. sliten, ‘to 
slide, glide’, OHG. slito, slita, MHG. slite, slitte , 
G. Schlitten, ‘sledge’, G. Schlittschuh, ‘skate’, 
and cogn. with Lith. slystu, slysti , ‘to glide, slide’, 
slidus, ‘smooth’, Lett, slidet , ‘to glide’, slidas, 
‘skates’, OSlav. slidu , ‘track’, Gk, tfXta&o*;, 
‘slipperiness’, 6Xtc£avos, 6X«T&T)p6s, ‘slippery’, 
oXicr&dvetv, ‘to slip’, Mir. sloet, ‘slide’, and 
prob. also with OI. sredhati, ‘glides off’. These 
words derive fr. I.-E. base *(s)leidh-, ‘slippery’, 
which is prob. an enlargement of base *(s)lei~, 
‘slimy’. See slime and cp. sled. 

Derivatives: slide, n., slid-er, n., slid-ing, n. and 
adj., slid-ing-ly , adv., slid-ing -ness, n. 
slidometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
shocks caused to railroad cars. — A hybrid coin- 
ed fr. E. slide arid Gk. jiirpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
slight, adj. — ME. sliht, slight, sleght , ‘smooth, 
flat’, fr. LG. slicht, ‘smooth plain, common’, 
which is rel. to OS. slicht, ON. slettr, OFris. 
sliucht, MDu. sleht, OHG. sleht , ‘smooth’, 
MHG. sleht, ‘level’, G. schlecht , ‘plain, simple; 
bad’, Goth, slaihts, ‘smooth’; G. schlicht , 
‘smooth, plain, simple’, is a back ‘formation fr. 
schlichten, ‘to smooth, plane’, which is a deriva- 
tive of schlecht in its orig. sense ‘smooth, plain’. 
This back formation became necessary when the 
meaning of schlecht developed from ‘plain, 
simple’, into ‘inferior in quality, bad’. The above 
words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *slig-, a col- 
lateral form of base *sleig-, ‘to smooth, glide’. 
See slick, adj. 

Derivatives: slight, tr. v., and n., slight-ed, adj., 
slight-er, n., slight-ing, adj., slight-ing-ly, adv., 
slight-ish, adj., slight-ly, adv., slight-ness, n., 
slight-y, adj., slight -i-ly, adv., slight-i-ness, 
n. 

slim, adj. — The orig. meaning was ‘bad, weak, 
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slight, awry’, fr. Du. slim , ‘awry; bad, evil’, 
which is rel. to MHG. slimp, ‘slanting, awry’, G. 
schlimm, ‘bad’, and cogn, with Lett, slips (for 
*slimpas), ‘sloping, steep’. According to W. W. 
Skeat the sense development of E. slim might be 
due to a confusion with E. slender. 

Derivatives: slim, n., slim-ly, adv., slim-li-ness, 
n., slim-ness, n. 

slime, n. — ME. slim, fr. OE. slim, which is rel. 
to ON. slim , Dan. slim, Du. slijm, MHG. slim , 
G. Schleim, ‘slime’, OHG. slimen , ‘to make 
smooth’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)lei-, ‘slime, slimy, 
sticky, dauby, slippery’, whence also Russ. 
slimak, ‘snail’ (lit. ‘the slimy animal’), OSlav. 
slina, ‘spittle’, OIr. sligim, ‘I smear’, Mir. ste- 
rnum, W. llyfn , ‘smooth’, Gk. Xet^al;, ‘snail’ 
(whence L. Umax , of s.m.), Xt{AV7], ‘marsh, pool, 
lake’, L. litnus (for *slimus), ‘slime, mud, mire’, 
lima, ‘file’, limdre, ‘to file, polish’, linere , ‘to 
daub, besmear, rub out, erase’, Gk. iXivew 
(Hesychius), ‘to anoint, besmear’. See lime, 
‘birdlime’, and cp. loam. Cp. also delete, illini- 
tion, leio-, levigate, lientery, Limtcolae, limnetic, 
limno-, Limonium, liniment, litotes, loam, obli- 
vion, Pralaya. Cp. also sleek, slick, slide, slight, 
slip, slowworm. 

sling, tr. v., to throw, hurl. — ME. slingen, prob. 
fr. ON. slyngva (whence Dan. slynge , Swed. 
slunga), which is rel. to OE. slingan , ‘to creep, 
wind’, OHG. slingan , MHG. slingen , G. schlin- 
gen , ‘to swing to and fro, wind, twist’, G. Schlin - 
ge , ‘loop’, and prob. cogn. with Lith. slenkii, 
sliiikti , ‘to creep’, OSlav. slqku, ‘crooked’. Q5. 
slang, slink, ‘to sneak’. Cp. also ling, ‘the 
heather’. 

Derivatives : sling-er, n., sting-ing, adj. and n. 
sling, n., a device for throwing stones. — Prob. 
fr. sling, ‘to throw’ ; rel. to OFris. slinge, OHG. 
slinga, MHG. slinge , G. Schlinge, ‘sling’, 
sling, n., a kind of drink. — Fr. G. schlingen , ver- 
se hlingen, ‘to swallow’, which is rel. to OHG. 
slintan, MHG. slinden, OS. farslindan , Goth. 
fraslindan , ‘to swallow’. 

slink, intr. v., to sneak. — MEs shaken, fr. OE. 
slincan , ‘to creep’, rel. to Swed. slinka, ‘to glide’, 
Du. slinken , ‘to shrink, shrivel’, and to E. sling, 
‘to throw’. 

slink, tr. and intr. v., to miscarry. — A var. of 
sling, ‘to throw’. 

Derivative: slink , n., a prematurely born ani- 
mal. 

slip, intr. and tr. v. — ME. slippen , ‘to slip, glide’, 
fr. MDu. or MLG. slippen (Du. slijpen ), which 
are rel. to OHG. slifan , MHG. slifen , G. schlei - 
fen , ‘to glide, slide; to grind, polish’, fr. I.-E. 
base *(s)leib-, ‘slimy, slippery’, enlargement of 
base *(s)lei-, ‘slime, slimy, sticky, slippery’. See 
slime and cp. slip, n. 

Derivatives: slip, n. and adj., slipper (q.v.)» 
slippery (q.v.), slipp-y, adj. 
slip, n., 1) a stem, twig, etc., cut off a plant, used 
for planting or grafting; 2) a narrow strip. — 
ME. slippe , fr. MDu. slippe, fr. slippen , ‘to cut’, 
prop, ‘to cause to slip or glide’, whence ME. 
slippen , ‘to slip, glide’. See slip, v. 
slipper, n., a light shoe. — Lit. ‘that which slips’. 
See slip and agential suff. -er. 

Derivative: slipper-ed, adj. 
slippery, adj. — ME. sliper , slipper , ‘slippery’ , fr. 
OE. slipor, ‘slippery’. See slip and adj. suff. -y 
(representing OE. - ig ). 

Derivatives: slipperi-ly, adv., slipperi-ness, n. 
slipslop, n., adj., and intr. v. — Antiphonic redu- 
plication of slop. 

slit, tr. and intr. v. — ME. slitten, a weak verb 
formed fr. sliten, fr. the OE. strong verb slitan, 
‘to tear, cut’, which is rel. to OS. slitan, ON. 
slita, Swed. slita, Dan. slide , MLG., MDu. sliten 
Du. slijten , OHG. slitan, MHG. sliten, G. 
schleifien, ‘to slit’, and cogn. with Lith. skleidziu , 
skleisti , ‘to divide, spread out’; if. I.-E. base 
*sqlei-d-, enlargement of base *sqel-, ‘to cut’. 
See shield and cp. slate, ‘piece of rock’, slice, 
sliver, eclat. 

Derivative: slitt-er, n. 

slither, intr. v., to slide. — ME. slideren, slither en, 
fr. OE. slidrian, ‘to slip’, rel. to OE. slidor, ‘slip- 
pery’; prop. freq. of slide (q.v.) 



Derivatives : slither, n., slither-ing , slither-y, adjs. 
sliver, n., splinter. — Formed from the obsol. 
verb slive, ‘to part, divide', fr. ME. sliven, fr. OE. 
slifan. See sleave. 

Deriyatives: sliver , tr. and intr. v., sliver-er , n., 
sliver-y, adj. 

slivovitz, n., a plum brandy. — Russ., ‘plum 
brandy’, fr. Russ. (= OSlav.) sliva, ‘plum’, fr. 
L-E. base *(s)li-, ‘bluish’. See sloe, 
slob, n., mud. — Ir. slab , prob. of Scand. origin. 

Cp. ON. slabb , ‘mud’, and see slab, ‘mud’, 
slobber, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sloberen , of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. G. schlabbern , ‘to slabber’, and 
see slabber. 

Derivatives: slobber , n., slobber-er, n., slobber - 
y, adj. 

sloe, n., (the fruit of) the blackthorn. — ME. slo, 
fr. OE. sld, sldh , rel. to MDu., Du. slee, OHG. 
sleha , MHG. slehe, G. Schlehe, Dan. slaa(en), 
Swed. sld(n), fr. I.-E. base *(s)li~, *(s)loi-, 
‘bluish’, whence also OSlav. sliva, ‘plum’, L. 
livere (for *slivere), ‘to be of a bluish color’, li- 
vidus (for *sli vidus), ‘bluish’, OIr. li, ‘color, 
splendor’, W. iliw, of s.m. Cp. livid. Cp. also 
slivovitz. 

slog, intr. and tr. v. — A var. of slug, ‘to strike’. 

Derivatives: slog, n., slogg-er , n., slogg-ing , adj. 
slogan, n. — Earlier slogorn, fr. Gael, sluagh- 
gairm, lit. ‘army cry’, fr. sluagh , ‘host, army’, 
and gairm , ‘noise, cry’, which is rel. to OIr. gair, 
gairm , ‘noise, cry’. See care, n. 
sloid, n. — See sloyd. 

sloka, n., distich {Sanskrit prosody). — Ol. slokah 
‘fame, repute; strophe, distich’, rel. to OI. 
srndti , ‘hears’, fr. I.-E. base *kleu *klu -, ‘to 
hear’, whence also OS., OE. Mud , ‘loud’. See 
loud and cp. sruti. 

sloop, n., a kind of sailing vessel. — Du. sloep , lit. 
‘that which glides’. Cp. MLG. slupen, OE. 
si upon, ‘to slip, glide’. See sleeve and cp. shallop, 
slop, ‘pool of liquid’, slop, ‘loose garment’, 
slop, n., pool of liquid. — ME. sloppe , fr. OE. 
-sloppe (in cusloppe, ‘cowslip, lit. cow’s drop- 
pings’), rel. to MLG. slippen , ‘to glide, slide’. See 
slip, v., and cp. cowslip, oxlip. 

Derivatives: slop, intr. and tr. v., to spill, slopp- 
ed, adj., slopp-ing, n., slopp-y, adj., slopp-i-ly , 
adv., slopp-i-ness, n. 

slop, n., a loose garment. — ME. sloppe , rel. to 
OE. slupan , ‘to slip’, and to sleeve (q.v.) 
slop, n., policeman {slang). — Short for ecilop , 
back spelling of police. 

slope, n. — Prob. back formation fr. OE. aslopen, 
pp. of aslupan, ‘to slip away’, fr. pref. a- (see 
intensive pref. a-) and slupan , ‘to slip’. See sleeve 
and cp. aslope. 

Derivatives: slope, adj. and intr. and tr. v., slop - 
er, n., slop-ing, adj., slop-ing-ly , adv., slop-ing- 
ness, n. 

slosh, n. — A var. of slush. 

Derivatives: slosh, v., slosh-er, n., slosh-y, adj., 
slosh-i-ness, n. 

slot, n., track of a deer. — ME. esclot, fr. OF., fr. 
ON. slod. Cp. sleuth. Cp. also next word. 
Derivative: slot , tr. v., to follow the slot, 
slot, n., aperture. — ME., fr. MF. esclot; deriva- 
tively identical with prec. word. 

Derivatives: slot, tr. v., slott-ed, adj., slott-er , n. 
slot, n,, bar bolt, bar. — ME., fr. MDu. (= Du.) 

slot, rel. to ON. slot , OHG., MHG. sloj, G. 
Schloss, ‘bolt, bar’, and to OFris. sluta, Du. 
sluiten , OHG. slio^an, MHG. s lie sen, G. schlies- 
sen, ‘to shut, close’, OS. slutil, ‘key’, and cog- 
nate with Gk. xXei?, ‘key’, L. claudere, ‘to shut, 
close’, cldvis, ‘key’, cldvus, ‘nail’. See close, adj. 
Derivative: slot, tr. v., to bolt. 

sloth, n., laziness. — ME. slouthe, slowthe, fr. 

slou, slow ; see slow and subst. suff. -th. Cp. the 
collateral ME. form sleuth, fr. OE. slxwd, ‘sloth’, 
fr. slaw, ‘slow’. 

Derivatives: sloth-ful, adj., sloth-ful-ly , adv., 
sloth-ful-ness, n. 

sloth, n., a South American mammal. — From 
prec. word; so called because of its slow move- 
ments. Cp. Sp. perezoso , ‘slothful’, used also to 
denote the sloth. 

slouch, n., an awkward person. — Fr. earlier 
slouk, prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. Norw. dial, ‘a 



languid person’, Dan. slukeret , ‘with hanging 
ears'. Cp. also slug, sluggard. 

Derivatives: slouch, adj. and intr. and tr. v., 
slouch-er, n., slouch-ing , adj., slouch-ing-ly , adv., 
slouch-y, adj. 

slough, n., a swamp. — ME. slogh, fr. OE. sldh, 
‘slough, mire’, of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: slough-y , adj., slough-i-ness, n. 
slough, n., the skin of a snake. — ME. slughe, 
slouh , rel. to OS. sluk, ‘skin of a snake’, MHG. 
sluch , ‘skin of a snake; winsekin’, G. Schlauch , 
‘wineskin’, fr. L-E. base *sleug ‘to glide’, 
whence also Du. sluiken , ‘to sneak’, sluik, 
‘stealthily’, and prob. also Lith. sliauziu, sliauzti , 
‘to creep’, sliitzes (pi.), ‘skates’, Lett, sluzdt , ‘to 
slide, glide’, Russ, lyza , ‘snowshoe, sledge run- 
ner’. 

Derivatives: slough, tr. v., to cast off; intr. v., to 
be cast off (said esp. of the skin), slough-y , adj. 
Slovak, n., one of the people inhabiting Slovakia, 
i.e. the eastern part of Czechoslovakia; adj., of 
Slovakia. — Fr. Slovak , the people’s own name, 
orig. meaning ‘Slav’. See Slav and cp. Slovene. 
Derivative: Slovak-ian, adj. and n. 
sloven, n., an untidy or careless person. — ME. 
sloveyn, a hybrid coined fr. Du. slof, ‘careless’, 
and ME. suff. - ein , - eyn , fr. OF. - ain , fr. L. -anus 
(see -an). 

Derivatives: sloven-ly, adj., sloven-li-ness, n. 
Slovene, n., one of the Slav people inhabiting 
Carinthia and Styria; adj., of Slovenia. — G. 
Slowene, fr. the people’s own name, orig. mean- 
ing ‘Slav’. See Slav and cp. Slovak. Cp. also 
Slavonian. 

Derivatives: Sloven-ian, adj. and n. 
slow, adj. — ME. slow, fr. earlier slaw, fr. OE. 
slaw, which is rel. to OS. sleu, ‘blunt, dull’, 
MDu. slee , sleu, sleeu , Du. slee, sleeuw , ‘sour, 
tart, blunt’, OHG. sleo, ‘blunt, dull’, ON. sljor, 
slxr, Dan. stev, Swed. sld, of s.m.; not cogn. 
with L. laevus, ‘lefthand’. Cp. sloth. 
Derivatives: slow, intr. and tr. v., slow, n. and 
adv., slow-ish, adj., slow-ly, adv., slow-ness, n. 
slowworm, n. — ME. slaworm, slowurm, fr. OE. 
slawyrm. The first element of this compound is 
rel. to OE. sliw , sleo , ‘tench’, fr. I.-E. base *slei-, 
‘slime, slimy’. See slime and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For the second element see worm. E. 
slowworm was influenced in form by slow. 
sloyd, sloid, n., a system of manual training devel- 
oped in Sweden. — Fr. Swed. slojd, ‘skill, dex- 
terity’, which corresponds to ON. slsegd, ‘sly- 
ness’. See sleight. 

slub, n., a roll of wool. — Of unknown origin. 
Derivatives: slub, tr. v., to twist into a slub, 
slubb-er, n., slubb-ing , n. 
slubber, tr. and intr. v. — A var. of slobber. 
Derivatives: slubber-er , n., slubber-ing, adj., 
slubber-ing-ly, adv. 

sludge, n., soft mud. — ME. sluche. Cp: dial. E. 
slud, ‘mud’, and E. slush. 

Derivatives : sludge, tr. v., sludg-er, n., sludg-y, 
adj. 

slue, also slew, tr. and intr. v., to turn, twist. — 
Of unknown origin. 

slug, n., 1) a lazy fellow (now only dial.); 2) a 
small mollusk. — ME. slugge, ‘sluggard’, rel. to 
sluggen, ‘to be slothful’ ; prob. of Scand. origin. 
See slouch and cp. sluggard. 

Derivatives: slug, v. (q.v,), slugg-ish, adj., slugg- 
ish- ly, adv., slugg-ish- ness, n. 
slug, intr. v., to be lazy (obsol.) — ME. sluggen, 
‘to be slothful’, fr. slugge, ‘sluggard’. See prec. 
word. 

slug, n., a small piece of metal; a roughly shaped 
bullet. — Of uncertain origin; possibly identical 
with prec. word and so called in allusion to its 
shape. 

sluggard, n. — ME. sluggart , fr. sluggen, ‘to be 
slothful’. See slug, v., and -ard. 

Derivatives: sluggard, adj., sluggard-ly, adj., 
sluggard-li-ness , n. 

sluice, n., an artificial passage for water. — ME. 
scluse, fr. OF. escluse (F. eel use), fr. VL. excliisa , 
short for aqua excliisa, ‘water shut out’ (i.e. sep- 
arated from the river), fem. pp. of excluder e, ‘to 
shut out’. Cp. OProven?. escluza , which also de- 
rives fr. VL. excliisa. MDu. si use, sluise (whence 
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Du. sluis ) is borrowed fr. F. Muse, G. Schleuse 
fr. MDu. si use. 

Derivatives: sluice , tr. and intr. v., sluic-er, n., 
sluic-ing, n., sluic-y, adj. 

shut, n., a ditch. — Du. sloot, ‘ditch’ ; according 
to Pettman, assimilated in spelling to spruit , 
which is used in South Africa to denote channels 
of rain (see spruit ). 

slum, n. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: slum, intr. v., slumm-er, n., slumm- 
ing, n. 

slumber, intr. and tr. v. — ME. slumeren, slumb- 
er en, freq. of slumen , ‘to doze’, fr. slume, ‘slum- 
ber’, fr. OE. sluma , ‘slumber’, which is rel. to 
MDu. slumen, slumeren, Du. sluimeren. Late 
MHG. slummen , slummern, G. schlummern , ‘to 
slumber’, and prob. also to Goth, slawan, ‘to be 
silent’. 

Derivatives: slumber, n. (q.v.), slumber-er, n., 
slumber-ing , adj., slumber -ing-ly, adv., slumber- 
ous (q.v.) 

slumber, n. — ME. slummir , slumbir , fr. slumeren , 
slumberen, ‘to slumber’. See slumber, v. 

slumberous, also slumbrous, adj. — ME. slum- 
brous, fr. slumbir . See slumber, n., and -ous. 
Derivatives: slumberous-ly, adv., slumberous- 
ness, n. 

slump, intr. and n. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
Norw. slump, ‘plump’. 

slung, past tense and pp. of sling. — ME. pp. 
slunge(n), fr. OE. geslungen , pp. of slingan . See 
sling, v. 

slunk, past tense and pp. of slink. — ME. pp. 
slunke(ri), fr. OE. gesluncen , pp. of slincan. See 
slink. 

slur, tr. and intr. v., 1) to stain ; 2) to pronounce 
indistinctly. — Fr. ME. sloor, ‘mud’, fr. MDu. 
sleuren , slooren , ‘to trail in mud’ (Du. sleuren , 
‘to trail, drag*), which is rel. to E. Fris. sluren, 
‘to go about carelessly’, Norw. slora , ‘to be 
careless’. 

Derivative: slur, n. 

slush, n., 1) partly smelted snow; 2) soft mud. — - 
A var. of sludge. 

Derivative: slush-y, adj. 

slut, n., a slovenly woman ; slattern. — ME. slutte, 
rel. to ON. slota , ‘to be idle’, dial. Swed. sldta, 
‘an idle woman’, sl&ter, ‘an idle fellow*. 
Derivatives: slutt-ish , adj., slutt-ish-ly , adv., 
slutt-ish-ness, n. 

sly, adj. — ME. sleigh , slegh , sleh , fr. ON. slxgr, 
‘crafty, cunning*; rel. to LG. slu (whence Du. 
sluw, Dan. slu, Norw. slu , slug, Swed. slug, G. 
schlau ), ‘cunning, sly’. These words prob. meant 
orig. ‘able to strike’, and are rel. to OE. slean, 
Goth, slahan, ‘to strike’; see slay, v., and cp. 
sleight. For sense development cp. MHG. ver- 
slahen , ‘to hide, cheat’ (orig. ‘to put aside by 
striking’, fr. slahen, ‘to strike’), whence G. ver- 
schlagen, ‘cunning, sly’, and schlagfertig, ‘ready- 
witted’, lit. ‘ready ( fertig ) to strike ( schlagen)\ 
Derivatives: sly-ish , adj., sli-ly, sly-ly, adv., sly- 
ness, n. 

slype, n., a covered passage way between the 
transept and chapterhouse ( arch .) — Of uncer- 
tain origin. 

smack, n., taste, flavor. — ME. smak, fr. OE. 
smxc, ‘taste, flavor’, related to OFris. smaka, 
Du. smaak, OHG., MHG. smac, G. Geschmack , 
and cogn. with Lith. smaguriai, ‘dainties’, 
smaguris , ‘forefinger, index’, prop, ‘the nibbling 
(finger)’. 

smack, intr. v., to have a smack of, to taste of. — 
ME. smaken , fr. smak, ‘taste’. See prec. word. 

smack, n., a sharp sound. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. Swed. smak, ‘slap’, Dan. smsek, ‘smack, 
rap’, and Lith. smagiit, smogiau , smdgti, ‘to 
strike, knock down, whip’, which all are imita- 
tive. 

smack, adv., suddenly. — Lit. ‘with a smack, 
sharply’. See prec. word. 

smack, tr. v., to part (the lips) noisily; to slap; 
intr. v., to make a sharp noise. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. Du smakken, ‘to fling down’, Dan. 
smsekke , ‘slam’, and see smack, ‘a sharp sound’. 
See also smack, ‘a sailing vessel’. 

Derivatives: smack-er , n., smack-ing, n. and 
adj., smack-ing-ly , adv. 



smack, n., a single-masted sailing vessel. — Du. 
smak, fr. MDu. smakke (whence also LG. 
smak, smakke, G. Schmacke, Dan. smakke , 
Swed. smack, F. semaque, Sp. zumaca. It. se - 
macca ), fr. MDu. and MLG. smacken, ‘to 
slap’ (the vessel was so called from the noise 
made by its sails). See smack, ‘to slap’. 
Derivatives: smack-ful, adj., smack-ing , adj. 
small, adj. — ME. smal, fr. OE. smsel, ‘narrow, 
slender; small’, rel. to OS., Dan., Swed., MDu., 
Du., OHG., MHG. smal, G. schmal, ‘narrow’, 
Goth, smalista, ‘smallest’, ON. small, ‘small 
cattle, sheep’, and cogn. with Gk. fjrijXov, 
‘sheep, goat’ (prop, ‘small cattle’). Arm. mal, 
‘sheep, ram’, OIr., OCo., W. mil, ‘a small ani- 
mal’, OSlav. malu, ‘small’, and prob. also with 
L. malus, ‘bad’ (prop, ‘insignificant, of inferior 
value’). Cp. mal- and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: small, n., small-ish, adj., small- 
ness, n. 

smallage, n., wild celery. — ME. smalege, fr. 
earlier smalache , which is compounded of smal, 
‘small’, and F. ache , ‘parsley’, fr. L. apium. See 
small and ache, ‘parsley’, 
smallpox, n. — Fr. earlier small pokkes, ‘small 
pox’ ; so called in contradistinction to the ‘great 
pox’, i.e. syphilis. See small and pox. For sense 
development cp. F. petite verole, ‘smallpox’, 
smalt, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. smalto, which is of 
Teut. origin. Cp. OHG., MHG. smalz, G. 
Schmalz, ‘melted fat’, OHG. smelzan, MHG. 
smelzen, G. schmelzen), ‘to melt’, and see smelt. 
Cp. also enamel. 

Derivative: smalt-er, n. 

smaragd, n., an emerald. — ME. smaragde, fr. 
OF. smaragde , fr. L . smaragdus, fr. Gk. crp,apa- 
•ySoc. See emerald. 

smaragdite, n., a green variety of amphibole. — 
F., formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. ajxapa- 
ySoc;, ‘emerald’. See prec. word, 
smart, intr. v. — ME. smerten, fr. OE, smeortan, 
rel. to MDu. smerten , smarten , Du. smarten , 
OHG. smerzan , MHG. smerzen, G. schmerzen, 
‘to pain’, orig. to bite’, rel. to LG. murten , ‘to 
fall to pieces, to decay’, and cogn. with Gk. 
0f|jLep$v6<;, ajjispSaX^ot;, ‘terrible, fearful’, lit. 
‘rubbing, crushing’, OI. mardayati, ‘grinds, 
rubs, crushes’, mdrdati, mrdnati, ‘presses, rubs’, 
Arm. mart , ‘combat, fight’. L. mordere, ‘to 
bite’, Lett, merdet, ‘to waste, emaciate; to starve 
(tr.) ; fr. I.-E. base *{s)mer-d-, a -^-enlargement 
of base *{s)mer~, ‘to rub, pound, consume, wear 
away, exhaust, worry; to be consumed’, whence 
Gk. pLapadveLv, ‘to waste away’. Cp. smart, n. 
and adj. Cp. also almuerzo, amaranth, ambrosia, 
amrita, mar, marasmus, marble, marcid, mar- 
moreal, ' morbid, morceau, mordant, mordent, 
morsel, mortal, mortar, murder, murrain, pre- 
morse, remorse, smorzando. 

Derivatives: smart, adj. (q.v.), smart, adv., 
smart-ing, adj., smart-ing-ly, adv., smart-en , tr. 
v., smart-y, adj. 

smart, n. — ME. smert, fr. OE. smeart, rel. to 
MDu. smerte , smarte, Du. smart , OHG. smerzo, 
MHG. smerze , G. Schmerz, ‘pain’, and to OE. 
smeortan, ‘to smart, pain’. See smart, v. 
smart, adj. — ME. smerte , ‘painful’, fr. OE. 
smeart. See smart, n. 

Derivatives: smart-ly, adv., smart -ness, n. 
smash, tr. and intr. v. and n. — A blend of 
smack and mash. 

Derivatives: smash, adv. (colloq.), smash-age, 
n., smash-er , n. smash-ery, n., smash-ing, adj., 
smash-ing-ly , adv. 

smatter, intr. v., to talk with a superficial knowl- 
edge. — ME. smateren, ‘to make a noise’, of 
imitative origin. Cp. Swed. smattra, ‘to crackle’. 
Derivatives: smatter-er, n., smatter-ing, n. and 
adj., smatter-ing-ly, adv., smatter-y, adj. 
smear, n. — ME. smere, fr. OE. smeoru, smeru , 
‘fat, grease’, rel. to OS., OHG. smero, ON. 
smjor, smor, Dan. smor, Swed. smor, MDu. 
smere , Du. smeer, MHG. smer, G. Schmer , 
‘grease, fat’, Goth, smalrfrr, ‘fatness’, fr. I.-E. 
* smeru-, ‘grease’, whence also Gk. (xupov, ‘un- 
guent, balsam’, pupiCeiv, aptupt^eiv, ‘to rub with 
ointment’ (but not dfiupu;, ‘emery’, see emery), 
Toch. B. $mare , ‘smooth’, OIr. smi(u)r, ‘mar- 



row’, W. mer, of s.m., and perh. also Lith. 
smarsas, ‘fat’. Cp. Myristica, Amyris, and the 
first element in myrobalan, Myroxylon. Cp. also 
medulla. 

Derivatives: smear, v. (q.v.), smear-y , adj., 
smear-less, adj., smear -i-ness, n. 
smear, tr. v. — ME. smeren , fr. OE. smervan, 
smiervan, rel. to ON. smyrva, smyrja, Dan. 
smere, Swed. smorja, Du. smeren, OHG. smir - 
wen, MHG. smir(we)n, G. schmieren , ‘to smear’, 
and to OE. smeoru , smeru, ‘fat, grease’. See 
smear, n. 

Derivatives: smear-ed, adj., smear-er, n. 
smectic, adj., purifying. — L. smecticus, ‘cleans- 
ing’, fr. Gk. erjjLYjimxoi;, fr. opr/pcriSc, verbal 
adj. of ap.Y)x £t v, ‘to cleanse’. See smegma and 
-ic. 

smectite, n., a claylike mineral. — Gk. 

‘fuller’s earth’, fr. ‘to cleanse’. See 

prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 
smee, n. — A var. of smew, 
smegma, n., soapy matter secreted from the 
glands. — L., fr. Gk. ‘soap’, fr. 

a(X7jX et ' v > ‘to wipe off, wipe, clean, cleanse’, fr. 
ap.aeiv, Att. <T(i.7)v, ‘to rub, wipe’, fr. I.-E. base 
*(s)mei-, ‘to rub’, whence also Czech smetana, 
‘cream’, MDu., MHG. smant, of s.m., and 
E. smite (q.v.) For the ending see suff. -ma. 
smell, tr. and intr. v. — ME. smellen, smullen, 
not found in OE., rel. to LG. smelen , Du. 
smeulen, ‘to smolder’, and to E. smolder (q.v.) 
Derivatives: smell-able, adj., smell-ed , adj., 
smell-er , n., smell-ing , n. 

smell, n. — ME. smel, smul, fr. smellen, smullen. 
See smell, v. 

Derivatives: smell-ful , adj., smell-y, adj. 
smelt, tr. and intr. v., to melt. — Prob. fr. MDu. 
(= Du.) smelten, which is rel. to OHG. smelzan , 
MHG. smelzen % G. schmelzen, Dan. smelte, 
Swed. smalta , Norw. smelta, ‘to melt’, and to 
OE. melta , ‘to melt*. See melt and cp. smalt. 
Derivatives: smelt-er , n., smelt-ery, n. 
smelt, n., a small edible fish. — ME,, fr. OE., rel. 
to Du., Dan. smelt , ‘smelt’, Norw. smelta l 
‘whiting’, and to E. smelt, ‘to melt’ ; the fish was 
called after its soft flesh. See prec. word and cp. 
smolt. 

smew, n., seaduck. — Rel. to the first element in 
Du. smient, Fris. sment, ‘smew’. The second ele- 
ment in these words is rel. to ON. ond, OE. 
xned, OHG. anut, ‘duck’, and cogn. with L. 
anas, of s.m. (see Anas). 

Sznilacaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (hot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. L. smflax, smilacis, ‘bind- 
weed’. See smilax and -aceae. 
smilacaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

Smilacina, n., a genus of plants, the false Solo- 
mon’s seal ( hot .) — ModL., fr. L. smilax, gen. 
smilacis. See next word. 

smilax, n., 1) (cap.) a genus of plants, the green 
brier (bot.) ; 2) a twining vine of East Africa. 
— L. smilax, ‘bindweed’, fr. Gk. apuXa?;, which 
is rel. to (xtXa£, of s.m. 

smile, intr. and tr. v. — ME. smilen, rel. to OE. 
smerian, ‘to laugh at’, Dan. smile, Swed., 
Norw. smila, LG. smilen , OHG. smieron, MHG. 
smielen,smieren, ‘to smile’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)mei~, 
*(s)mi~, ‘to smile, to be astonished’, whence also 
L. mirus (for *smei-ros), ‘wonderful’. See mir- 
acle and cp. smirk. 

Derivatives: smile, n., smile-ful , adj., smile-ful- 
ness , n., smil-er, n., smil-ing, adj., smil-ing-Jy , 
adv., smil-ing-ness, n. 

smirch, tr. v., to soil. — A blend of smear and OF. 
esmorcher , esmorcer, ‘to torment’, orig. ‘to bite; 
to 'cause to bite’. OF. esmorcer is compounded 
of pref. es- (fr. L. ex) and L. morsus, pp. of mor- 
dere, ‘to bite’. See 1st ex- and morsel and cp. F. 
amorcer, ‘to bait’, fr. VL. *admordere, which 
corresponds to L. admordere, ‘to bite at’, fr. 
ad- and mordere. 

Derivative: smirch, n. 

smirk, intr. v., to smile affectedly. — ME. smir- 
ken, fr. OE. smearcian, smercian; formed fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)mei-, *(s)mi-, ‘to smile* (see 
smile), with intensive suff. -k. The same suff. 
appears in the verbs lurk, stalk, talk. 
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Derivative: smirk, n. 

smite, tr. and intr. v. — ME. smiten , fr. OE. smi- 
tan, ‘to daub, smear', rel. to Swed., Norw., 
smita , Dan. smide , ‘to smeat, fling’, OFris. 
smita , MLG., MDu. smiten , ‘to cast, fling’, Du. 
smijten , ‘to throw, fling’, OHG. smi^an, ‘to rub, 
strike’, MHG. smi 3 en, ‘to smear, cast, fling’, 
G. schmeifien, ‘to cast, fling’, Goth, bi - 
smeitan, ga-smeitan , ‘to spread, smear’, fr. 
*smeid-, -^-enlargement of I.-E. base *sme(i )-, 
‘to smear, rub’. The unenlarged base *(s)mei- 
appears in Gk. ajjiaw, ajjrijv, ‘to anoint, smear, 
rub, wipe, cleanse’, crpri)p.a, ‘unguent’, <Tf*r)x eiv , 
‘to clear off, soap, purge’, L. macula for *(s)m*t- 
la, ‘spot, mark’; cp. macula, mackle, mail,, 
‘armor’, smectic, smectite, smegma. Cp. also 
mission. The original meaning of base *(s)me(i)- t 
prob. was ‘to throw’, orig. ‘to throw (mud) at 
the wall', whence developed the secondary mean- 
ing ‘to besmear, rub’. 

Derivatives: smite, n., smit-er, n. 
smith, n. — ME., fr. OE. smid, rel. to OS. smith , 
ON. smidr, Dan., Swed. smed, OFris. smith, 
OHG. smid, MHG. smit, G. Sehmied, Goth. 
-smipa in aiza-smipa, ‘coppersmith’, and to 
OHG. smida, ‘metal’, smeidar, ‘worker in met- 
al’, fr. I.-E. base *smei- , *smt-, ‘to carve, cut’, 
whence also Gk. crpiX?), ‘knife, graving tool, 
chisel’, ouiv’jtj, ‘a two-pronged hoe or mat- 
tock’. 

smith, tr. v. — ME. smithen, fr. OE. smidian , fr. 
smid. See smith, n. 

Derivatives: smith-er , n., smith-ery, ri., smithy 
(q.v.) 

smithereens, n. pi., fragments. — Ir. smidirin, 
dimin. of smiodar , ‘fragment’, which is of un- 
certain origin. For the ending cp. colleen. 
smithite, n., a silver sulfantimonite {mineral.) — 
Named after the English scientist C.F. Herbert 
Smith (died in 1953). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

smithsonite, n., a zinc carbonate {mineral.) — 
Named after James Smithson (1765-1829), 
founder of the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington, D.C. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
smithy, n. — ME., fr. ON. smidja, fr. smidr, 
‘smith’; rel. to OE. smidde, OHG. smitta, 
MHG. smitte, G. Schmiede. See smith, n. and 
subst. suff. -y. 

smitten, pp. of smite. — ME. smiten, fr. OE. ge- 
smiten, pp. of smitan . See smite, 
smock, n., a loose overgarment. — ME. smok , fr. 
OE 5m0c(c), rel. toON. smokkr, OHG. smoccho, 
‘smock’, and to OE. smugan, ‘to creep into’, 
ON. smiuga, ‘to creep through a narrow open- 
ing’, Du. smuigen, MHG. smiegen, G. schmie - 
gen, ‘to cling to, press dose, nestle’ (whence 
the intensive verbs MHG. smucken, resp. G. 
schmiicken , ‘to adorn’), fr. I.-E. base *smeugh 
‘to press’, whence also OSlav. smykati s%, ‘to 
creep’, Lett, smaugs, ‘slender, slim, svelte’. Cp. 
smug, smuggle. 

Derivatives: smock, tr. and intj\ v., smock-ing , 
n. 

smog, n. (U.S.A.) — A blend formed — after 
Lewis Carrol’s example — from smoke and fog. 
smoke, n, — ME., fr. OE. smoca, ‘to smoke’, rel. 
to MLG., MDu. smooc, Du. smook , ‘smoke’, 
MHG. smouch, G. Schmauch , and to OE. smeo- 
can, ‘to smoke’, fr. I.-E. base *smeug(h)-, 
*smeuqh-, ‘to smoke; smoke’, whence also Arm. 
mux (gen. mxoy), ‘smoke’, Gk. ajxoxeiv, ‘to 
bum with a smoldering flame’, Lith. smdugiu, 
smaugti, ‘to choke’ (with smoke), OIr. much, 
W. mwg , ‘smoke’. 

Derivatives: smoke-less , adj., smoke-less-ly, 
adv., stnoke-less-ness, n., smok-y, adj., smok-i- 
ly, adv., smok-i-ness, n. 

smoke, intr. and tr. v. — ME. smoken , fr. OE. 
smocian , fr. smoca, ‘smoke’, Cp. OE. smeocan, 
smiecan, ‘to smoke’, MLG., MDu. smoken, Du. 
smoken , G. schmauchen, of s.m., and see smoke, 
n. 

Derivatives: smok-er, n., smok-ing, adj. and n. 
smolder, smoulder, intr. v., to bum without flame. 
— ME. smolderen, prob. dissimilated fr. smorth- 
eren. See smother, v. 

Derivative: smolder, smoulder, n. 



smolt, n., a salmon in its second year. — Prob. in 
gradational relationship to smelt, name of a 
fish. 

smooth, adj. — ME. smothe, fr. OE. smod, in 
gradational relationship to smede, whence 
ME. smethe (whence dial, smeeth), ‘smooth’; of 
uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: smooth , tr. and intr. v., n. and 
adv., smooth-en , tr. and intr. v., smooth-er, n., 
smooth-ish, adj., smooth-ly, adv., smooth-ness, n. 
smorzando, adj., becoming slower {musical direc- 
tion). — It., lit. ‘becoming reduced in intensity’, 
gerund of smorzare, ‘to reduce in. intensity, to 
dull (a sound)’, fr. pref. s- (fr. L. ex, ‘out of, 
from’), and morte, ‘death’ (fr. L. mortem, acc. 
of mors). — See 1st ex- and mortal, 
smote, past tense of smite. — ME. smoot, fr. OE. 
smdt, past tense of smitan. See smite, 
smother, n., thick, suffocating smoke, dust, etc. 
— ME., fr. earlier smorther , fr. OE. smorian, ‘to 
choke, suffocate*, rel. to LG. smoren, of s.m. 
(whence G. schmoren , ‘to stew’). Cp. smolder. 
Derivatives: smother-y , adj., smother-i-ness, n. 
smother, tr. and intr. v., to suffocate. — ME. 
smotheren, fr. earlier smortheren , fr. smorther. 
See prec. word. 

Derivatives: smother-ation, n., smother-er, n., 
smother-ing , adj., smother -ing-ly, adv. 
smoulder, n. — A var. of smolder, 
smouse, smouch, n., a Jew {slang.) — Du. smous, 
fr. G. Schmus, ‘talk’, fr. G. Slang schmuofi, fr. 
Yiddish schmuofi, fr. Heb. sh e miYoth, pi. of 
stfmitd* 1 , ‘report, news’, fr. shamd\ ‘he heard’. 
See Shema. 

smriti, n., inspiration, tradition; the second class 
of the shastras {Hindu law). — OI. sm^tih, ‘that 
which is remembered’, rel. to smarati , ‘remem- 
bers’, Avestic maraiti , of s.m., fr. I.-E. base 
*{s)mer ‘to care for, remember, be anxious 
about’, whence also Gk. pipijxvoc, ‘care, 
thought’, L. memor, ‘mindful, remembering’, 
Goth, maurnan, OE. murnan , ‘to be anxious 
for’. See memory and cp. words there referred 
to. 

smudge, n. and tr. and intr. v. — ME. smogen, 
‘to smear’; a later var. of smutch; related to 
smut (q.v.) 

Derivatives: smudge, tr. and intr. v., smudg-ed, 
adj., smudg-ed-ly, adv., smudg-er, n. 
smug, adj. — LG. smuk, ‘neat, smart, trim’, fr. 
MLG., fr. smucken, ‘to adorn’, which is rel. to 
MHG. smucken, of s.m. See smock and cp. next 
word. 

Derivatives: smug , n., smugg-ery, n,, smugg-ish, 
adj., smugg-ish-ness , n., smug-ly, adv., smug- 
ness, n. 

smuggle, tr. and intr. v. — LG. smuggeln , rel. to 
Dan. smugle , Norw. smugla, Swed. smuggla , 
Norw. smokla, Du. smokkelen , ‘to smuggle’, 
and to OE. smugan, ‘to creep’. See smock 
and cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: smuggl-er , n., smuggl-ing, n. 
smut, n., 1) soot; 2) smudge. — LG. smutt, rel. 
to MHG. smuz, ‘grease, dirt’, G. Schmutz , 
‘dirt’, MHG. smutzen, G. schmutzen, ‘to make 
dirty’, ME. s mo ten, bi-smoteren, of s.m. See 
mother, ‘dregs’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: smut, tr. and intr. v., smutt-er, n., 
smutt-y, adj., smutt-i-ly, adv., smutt-i-ness, n. 
smutch, n. and tr. v. — See smudge. 

Derivative: smutch-y, adj. 
snack, intr. v., 1) to snatch something with the 
teeth {dial .) ; 2) to lunch; tr. v., to seize by 
snatching {chicfiy Scot.) — ME. snaken, fr. 
MDu. snacken , ‘to seize, snatch’. See snatch and 
cp. snack. 

snack, n., 1) a share; 2) a light meal. — ME. 
snake, fr. snaken. See snack, v. 
snaffle, n., a kind of bridle bit — Prob. fr. Du. 
snavel, ‘beak; horse’s muzzle’, which is rel. to 
OFris. snavel, ‘mouth’, OHG. snabul, MHG. 
snavel, G. Schnabel, ‘beak; face’, MLG., MDu. 
nebbe, ‘beak’, OE. nebb. ON. nef, ‘beak, nose', 
Du. sneb, ‘beak’, ON. snipa , ‘snipe’, fr. I.-E. 
base *snab-, ‘beak; to snatch with the beak, to 
snap’, whence also Lith. snapas, ‘beak, bill’. Cp. 
neb and words there referred to. 

Derivative: snaffle, tr. v. 



snafu, {Mil. Slang) adj., In confusion; n., confu- 
sion; tr. v., to throw into confusion. — Formed 
from the initials of the words situation normal 
all/ouled up. 

snag, n., a sharp projection. — Of Scand. origin; 
cp. dial. Norw. snag, ‘a projecting point ; 
stump, spike’, ON. snagi, ‘clothes peg’. 
Derivatives: snag, tr. v., saagg-ed , adj., snagg - 
er, n., snagg-y, adj. 

snail, n. — ME., fr. OE. snsegel, snegel , snxgl, 
rel. to OS. snegil, ON. snigill, MHG. snegel, 
dial. G. Schnegel, OHG. snecko , MHG. 
snecke, G. Schnecke, ‘snail’, ON. sndkr, snokr, 
OE. snaca , ‘snake’, fr. I.-E. base *sneg-, *sneq 
‘to creep', whence also OHG. snahhan, ‘to creep’, 
OIr. snaighim, ‘I creep’, Lith. snake, ‘snail’. 
Cp. snake, sneak, snorkel. 

Derivatives: snail, v., snail-ery, n., snail-ish, 
adj., snail-ish-ly , adv., snail-like, adj., snail-y, 
adj. 

snake, n. — ME., fr. OE. snaca, rel. to ON. 
sndkr, sndkr, ‘snake’, Swed. snok, MLG. snake 
(whence G. Schnake), ‘ring snake’; lit. ‘the 
creeping animal’, fr. I.-E. base *sneg-, *sneq-, ‘to 
creep’. See snail and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: snake , tr. and intr. v., snak-ery, n., 
snak-ing , adj. and n., snak-ish, snak-y, adjs. 
snap, tr. and intr. v. — Du. snappen, fr. MDu., 
rel. to MHG. snappen, G. schnappen, fr. I.-E. 
base *snab ‘beak; to snatch with the beak, to 
snap’, whence also OFris., MDu. snavel, ‘beak, 
bill’. See snaffle and cp. schnapper, schnapps. 
Derivatives: snap, n., adj. and adv. snapp-er, n., 
snapp-ing, adj., snapp-ish, adj., snapp-ish-ly , 
adv., snapp-ish-ness , n., snapp-y, adj., snapp-i-ly, 
adv., snapp-i-ness , n. 

snaphance, n., 1) an armed marauder (obsol.); 2) 
a kind of flintlock. — Fr. Du. snaphaan , ‘mus- 
ket, firelock’, lit. ‘a snapping cock’. See snap 
and hen. 

snapper, n., 1) a person or animal that snaps; 2) 
any of a group of seafish. — Formed fr. the 
verb snap with agential suff. -er. Cp. schnapper. 
snare, n. — ME., fr. OE. sneare, fr. ON. snara , 
‘snare, noose, halter’, rel. to MDu. snare, Du. 
snaar, OHG., MHG. snare, and in gradational 
relationship to MDu., Du. snoer, OHG., MHG. 
snuor, G. Schnur , ‘noose, cord’. All these words 
are derivatives of I.-E. base *{s)ner~, ‘to turn, 
twist, bind together’, whence also OHG. narwa, 
MHG. narwe, G. Narbe, ‘a scar’, orig. ‘con- 
traction of the skin over a wound’, Lith. ndras , 
‘loop’, nerti, ‘to thread (a needle)', nar-va, ‘cell 
of the queen bee’, Lett, ndrs, nare, ‘ferrule’. Cp. 
the related base *{s)ner-q-, whence Gk. vapx-q, 
‘cramp, numbness’. Arm. nergew , ‘fine, thin, 
tender, slim’, prop, ‘twisted up, shriveled up* 
Cp. snarl, ensnare. Cp. also narcotic, narrow. 
Derivatives: snare, tr. v., snar-er, n., snare-less, 
adj., snar-ing-ly , adv. 

snark, n.’, an imaginary creature. — Coined (as a 
blend of snake and shark) by Lewis Carrol (pen 
name for Charles L. Dodgson) in The Hunting 
of the Snark. 

snarl, intr. and tr.v., to growl. — Freq. of earlier 
snar, which is related to MDu., MHG. snarren, 
G. schnarren, ‘to rattle’, ME. sneren, ‘to scorn’, 
MHG. snurren, G. schnurren, ‘to hum, buzz’, 
from the I.-E. imitative base *sner-, *srtur~. Cp. 
sneer, snore, snort. 

Derivatives : snarl, n., snarl-er, n., snarl-ing , adj., 
snarl-ing-ly, adv., snarl-ish , adj., snarl-y, adj. 
snarl, n., tangle. — Formed fr. snare with dimin. 
suff. -le. 

Derivatives: snarl, tr. and intr. v., snarl-y, adj. 
snatch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. snacchen, snecchen, 
rel. to MDu. snacken , Du. snakken, ‘to seize, 
snatch; to gasp’. Cp. snack, sneck. 

Derivatives: snatch, n., snatch-ing , adj., snatch - 
ing-ly, adv., snatch-y , adj., snatch-i-ly, adv. 
snath, also snathe, n., scythe, shaft. — ME. 
snede , fr. OE. snxd, ‘morsel’, lit. ‘something 
cut off’, from the stem of snidan, ‘to cut’, which 
is rel. to OS. snithan, ON. snida , OFris. snitha, 
MDu. sniden , Du. snijden, OHG. snidan, MHG. 
sniden, G. schneiden , Goth, sneipan, ‘to cut’, fr. 
I.-E. base *sneit-, ‘to cut’, whence also Czech 
sndt, ‘bough, branch’, Ir. sneid, ‘small’, lit. ‘cut 
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short’. Cp. schnitzel, snick and snee and the 
second element in specktioneer. 
sneak, intr.. and tr. v. — Related to OE. snican, 
ME. sniken , ‘to creep, crawl’, and to E. snail, 
snake. 

Derivatives: sneaky n., sneak-er , n., sneak-ing , 
adj., sneak-ing-ly, adv., sneak-ing-ness , n., 
sneak-ishy adj., sheak-ish-ly, adv., sneak-ish- 
ness , n., sneak-y, adj. 

sneck, n., latch or catch of a door or window 
(chiefly Scot . and dial. English). — ME. snekke, 
snekk , rel. to snecchen, snacchen , ‘to snatch’. 
See snatch and cp. snack. 

Derivatives: snecky tr. and intr. v., sneck-er, n. 
sneer, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sneren, ‘to scorn’, 
rel. to Dan. snaerre, ‘to grin like a dog’, MDu., 
MHG. snarren, ‘to rattle’. See snarl and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives : sneer, n., sneer-er , n,.sneer-ful, adj., 
sneer-ful-ness , n., sneer-ing , adj., sneer -ing-ly, 
adv., sneer-y, adj. 

sneeze, intr. v. — ME. snesen, assimilated fr. ME. 
fnesen, fr. OE. fneosan , which is rel. to MDu. 
fniesen, Du. fniezen, ‘to sneeze’, ON. fnysa, ‘to 
snort’, and to ON. hnjosa , Swed. nysa , ‘to 
sneeze’, MDu. niesen, Du. niezen, OHG. niosan , 
MHG., G. niesen , ‘to sneeze’; of imitative ori- 
gin. These words are not cognate with Gk. 7 tveiv 
‘ to breathe’, which, however, is also of imita- 
tive origin. 

Derivatives: sneeze , n., sneez-er , p., sneez-ing, 
n., sneez-y, adj. 

snell, n., a short line of gut. — Of uncertain origin, 
snell, adj., quick, nimble (dial.) — ME. snel, snell , 
fr. OE. snel, snell , ‘brave, quick, active, strong’, 
rel. to OS. snel , snell, ‘fresh, vigorous’, MDu. 
snel, snell, Du. snel, ‘lively, quick', OHG., 
MHG. snel, snell , ‘brave, quick, strong’, G. 
schnell, ‘quick’, ON. snjallr t ‘bold, able, valiant’. 
It. sneilo, ‘quick’, is a Teut. loan word, 
snick, tr. v., to cut. — Prob. back formation fr. 
snick and snee. 

Derivative: snick, a small cut. 
snick and snee, also snicker snee, intr. v., to tight 
with knives. — For stick and snee (the st- of 
stick having been assimilated to the sn - of snee), 
fr. Du. steken en snijden , ‘to stab and cut’. See 
stick and snath. 

snicker, intr. v., to laugh in a partly suppressed 
manner; to giggle; n., a half-suppressed laugh; 
a giggle. — Of imitative origin. Cp. snigger, 
snide, adj., spurious; mean; base; n., a snide 
person or thing. — Of uncertain origin. 

Snider, n., a kind of rifle. — Named after its in- 
ventor, the American Jacob Snider (died in 
1866 ). 

sniff, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative, origin. Cp. 
snuff, snuffle, snivel. 

Derivatives: sniff, n., sniff-er, n., sniff-ing , adj., 
sniff- ing-ly, adv., sniff-ish, adj., sniff-ish-ness, n. 
snifting valve. — The first word is pres. part, of 
snift, a dialectal form of sniff, 
snigger, intr. v. and n. — A var. of snicker. 
Derivatives: snigger-er, n., snigger-ing , adj., 
snigger -ing-ly, adv. 

sniggle, intr. v., to fish for eels. — Formed fr. 
dial, snig (fr. ME. snygge ), ‘eel’, with verbal 
suff. -le. 

snip, tr. and intr. v. — Derived from, or rel. to, 
Du. snippen , ‘to snap’, which is of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives: snip, n., 1) a small piece nipped 
off; 2) a tailor (archaic), snipping, n. 
snipe, n. — ME., fr. ON. -snip a (in my ri- snip a, 
lit. ‘moor snipe’), which is rel. to OS. sneppa, 
MDu. snippe, Du. snip, OHG. snepfa, MHG. 
snepfe, G. Schnepfe , ‘snipe’, and to OFris., 
MDu. snaveU OHG. snabul, ‘beak’. The bird is 
called after its long beak. See snaffle. 
Derivatives: snipe , intr. and tr. v., snip-er , n., 
snip-ish, adj. 

snippet, n., a small fragment. — Formed fr. the 
noun snip (see snip) with the dimin. suff. -et. 
•Derivative: snippet-y, adj. 
snitch, n., 1) the nose; 2) an informer. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives : snitch , intr. and tr. v., snitch-er, n. 
snite, tr. v., to blow the nose; intr. v., to blow 



(the nose) (Scot, and dial.) — ME. sniten, fr. OE. 
snytan , rel. to ON. snyta, Swed. snyta, Dan. 
snyde, MDu. sniiten , Du. snuiten, OHG. sniizen, 
MHG. sniuzen , G. schneuzen, ‘to blow one’s 
nose’, and to E. snot, snoot, snout (qq.v.) 
snivel, intr. v., to run at the nose. — ME. sne- 
velen , snivelen , fr. OE. *snyflan (whence sny flung, 
‘running of the nose’), fr. snofl, ‘mucus of the 
nose’; of imitative origin. Cp. sniff, snuff, 
snuffle. 

Derivatives: snivel, n., snivel-ed, adj., snivel-er, 
n., snivel-ing; n., snivel-y, adj. 
snob, n. — Of uncertain origin. The original 
meaning of this word was ‘cobbler’s appren- 
tice’. Ernest Weekley in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary of Modern English, 1369 s.v. snob com- 
pares snip, ‘a tailor’, and suggests that snob is 
rel. to the verb snub in its primary sense ‘to cut 
short’. 

Derivatives: snobb-ery , n., snobb-ish, adj., 
snobb-ish-ly , adv., snobb-ish-ness , n., snobb-ism, 
n. 

snood, n., band, fillet. — OE. snod , rel. to Swed. 
snod(d), ‘string, cord’, and cogn. with Lett. 
snate, ‘a linen cover’, OIr. snathe , ‘thread’, fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)ne- , ‘to spin, sew with a needle’. 
See needle and cp. words there referred to. 
snook, n., name of various sea fishes. — Du. 
snoek, ‘pike, snook’, fr. MDu. snoec, ‘pike’, 
snook, intr. v., to smell, sniff (Scot.) — Of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. MHG. snouken, ‘to smell, sniff’, 
whence the German verb schnokern , ‘to snuffle’. 
Derivative: snook , n. 
snooker pool. — Of uncertain origin, 
snoop, intr. v., to pry; tr. v., to pry into. — Du. 
snoepen , ‘to eat something on the sly, to eat 
sweets’, of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: snoop-er , n., snoop- y, adj. 
snoot, n., face, grimace. — ME. snute, rel. to 
MLG. snute , ‘snout’, and to E. snout (q.v.) 
Derivatives: snoot, tr. and intr. v., snoot -y, adj. 
snooze, intr. v., to doze; n., a short sleep (colloq.) 
— Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: snooz-er, n., snooz-y, adj. 
snore, intr. and tr. v. — ME. snoren , rel. to 
MLG., MDu., MHG. snarren , G. schnarren , ‘to 
rattle’, Du. snorren , MHG. snurren , G. schnur- 
ren, ‘to hum, buzz, drone’, from the I.-E. imi- 
tative base *sner-, *snur Cp, sneer. Cp. also 
Du. snorken, MHG. snarchen, G. schnarchen , 
Swed. snarka , dial. Norw. snerka , ‘to snore’, 
Lett, snirguot, ‘to sob, to spit like a goose’, 
Lith. snarglps, Lett, snurgalas , ‘mucus’ (prop, 
‘that which rattles’), which are g- enlargements 
of the imitative base above mentioned. Cp. 
next word. For other enlargements of the same 
base see snarl, snort. 

Derivatives: snore, n., snor-er, n., snor-ing , adj., 
snor-ing-ly, adv. 

snorkel, n., a device for submarines. — G. 
Schnorchel , ‘air intake, snort, snorkel 1 , fr. dial. 
G., ‘snout’, fr. schnorchen, ‘to snore’, a collater- 
al form of G. schnarchen, ‘to snore’. See snore, 
snort, intr. and tr. v. — ME. snorten, fr. LG. 
snorten, which is rel. to ME. snoren, ‘to snore’. 
See snore. 

Derivatives: snort , n., snort-er , n., snort-ing, 
adj., snort-ing-ly, adv., snort-y, adj. 
snot, n., mucus from the nose (vulg.) — ME., fr. 
OE. gesnot , rel. to OFris. snotta , MLG., MDu. 
snotte, MDu., Du. snot, MLG. snute, and to 
next word. 

Derivatives: snot, tr. and intr. v., snott-er,. n., 
snott-y, adj. 

snout, n. — ME. snute, snoute, rel. to MLG. 
snute , Du. snuit, G. Schnauze , Norw. snut , Dan. 
snude, ‘snout’, ON. snyta, OE. snytan , OHG. 
sniizen, ‘to blow the nose’, prop, ‘to drip mu- 
cus’, fr. I.-E. base *sneu-, ‘to flow’, whence also 
Mir. snuad, ‘river’, Gk. v^etv (fut. vewro^at, ), 
‘to swim’. Base *sneu-, is rel. to base *snau~, ‘to 
flow’, seen in OI. snati, ‘bathes’, L. ndre, ‘to 
swim’. See natation, and cp. snite, snoot, snot, 
schnauzer. 

Derivatives : snout, tr. and intr. v., snout-ed, adj., 
snout-er, n., snout-ish, adj., snoui-y, adj. 
snow, n. — ME. snaw, snow, fr. OE. snaw, which 
is rel. to OS., OHG. sneo, OFris., MLG., MHG. 



sne, MDu. snee, Du. sneeuw , G. Schnee , ON. 
snjor, snjar, sneer, Dan. sne, Swed. sno, Goth, 
snaiws, ‘snow’, OE., OHG. sniwan, MDu. snu- 
wen, snouwen, Du. sneeuwen, MHG. snien^Q. 
schneien, ‘to snow’, fr. I.-E. base *snoig w hos, 
‘snow’, resp. *sneig w -, ‘to snow’, whence also 
Lith. sniegas, Lett, sniegs, OPruss. snaygis, 
OSlav. sn€gu, Gk. vtqxz, ‘snow’, Homeric Gk 
vi 9 £t 6?, ‘falling snow, snowstorm’, ayav-vicpoc; 
‘much snowed on’, L. nix, gen. nivis , OIr 
snechti (pi.), Mir. snechta, W. nyf, ‘snow’ 
OIr. snige, ‘drop, rain’, Avestic snaetaiti, 
Gk. veicpst., L. nivit, Lith. sniega (inf. 

sniegti), OIr. snigid, ‘it snows’, W. nyfio, ‘to 
snow’, and, with presential n : L. ninguit , Lith. 
snihga (inf. snigti), ‘it snows’. Cp. neve, nival, 
Nivose, nivosity. 

Derivatives: snow, intr. and tr. v., snow-y, adj., 
snow-i-ly, adv., snow-i-ness, n. 
snow, n., a kind of vessel (naut.) — Du. snauw, 
fr. LG. snau, ‘beak’. Accordingly snow prop, 
means ‘a beak-shaped vessel’. See snaffle and 
words there referred to. F., It. and Port, senau 
and Dan., Swed. snau are Dutch loan words, 
snub, tr. v., 1) to check; 2) to treat with scorn. — 
ME. snubben, fr. ON. snubba, ‘to chide, rebuke’, 
rel. to Dan. snubbe, Swed. snubba , of s.m. The 
primary sense of these words was ‘to nip off, 
cut short’. Cp. snob. 

Derivatives: snub, n. and adj., snubb-er, n., 
snubb-ish , adj., snubb-ish-ly, adv., snubb-ish- 
ness, n., snubb-y, adj,, snubb-i-ness, n. 
snuff, tr. and intr. v., to sniff. — MDu. snoffen , 
snuffen (Du. snuffen), rel. to Late MHG. 
snupfe , G. Schnupfen, ‘cold in the head’; of imi- 
tative origin. Cp. sniff, snivel, snuffle. 
Derivatives: snuff, n,, a sniff, snuff-ing, adj., 
snuff-ing-ly, adv., snuff-y, adj. 
snuff, n., wick of candle. — Fr. snuff, ‘a sniff”. See 
prec. word-. 

Derivatives: snuff, tr. v., to nip off the snuff 
of a candle, snuff-er, n., snuff-ing , n. 
snuff, n., powdered tobacco. — Du. snuf, snuff 
shortened fr. snuftabak, snuiftabak , lit. ‘tobacco 
for sniffing’. See snuff, ‘to sniff’. 

Derivatives: snuff, intr. v., to inhale powdered 
tobacco, snuff-er , n,, snuff-y , adj., snuff-i-ness, n. 
snuffle, intr. and tr. v. — Freq. of snuff, ‘to sniff’. 
Cp. G. schniiffeln and see snivel. For the ending 
see freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: snuffle, n., snujfle-er, n. 
snug, adj., 1) cozy ; 2) neat, trim. — Of Scand. ori- 
gin; cp. Swed. snygg, ‘neat, tidy’, dial. Dan. 
snog, of s.m., ON. snoggr, ‘smooth-haired’. Cp. 

snuggle. 

Derivatives: snug, n., and intr. and tr. v., snugg- 
ery, n., snug-ly , adv., snug-ness, n. 
snuggle, intr. and tr. v., to cuddle; to nestle. — 
Freq. of the verb snug. See snug and freq. suff. 

-le. 

Derivative: snuggle , n. 

so, adv., pron., and conj. — ME. so, sa , swa, fr. 
OE. swa, ‘so’, rel. to OS., MDu., OHG., MHG. 
so, ON. sva, so, Dan. saa, Swed. sd, Norw. so, 
OFris. sa, so, Du. zo, G. so, ‘so’, Goth, swa, ‘so*, 
swe, ‘as’, and cogn. with Gk. osc, (for *<rFd>c), 
‘as’, OL. sudd, ‘so’, Oscan. sva I, suae, ‘if’, Umbr. 
sue , ‘if’. All these words are derivatives of the 
I.-E. reflexive pronominal base *swe~, *se-, 
whence also L. se, ‘himself, herself, itself’, suus, 
*his\ See sui and words there referred to and 
cp. especially such. Cp. also the second element 
in also and in yes. 

so, n., the fifth note (= G.) in the scale of C 
major (mus.) — The same as sol. 
soak, tr. and intr. v. — ME. soken, fr. OE. socian , 
in gradational relationship to OE. sucan , ‘to 
suck’. See suck and cp. soggy, sowens. 
Derivatives: soak, n., soak-age, n., soak-er , n., 
soak-ing , adj., soak-ing-ly, adv., soak-y, adj. 
soap, n. — ME. sope, fr. OE. sdpe, which is rel. to 
MLG. sepe, Du. zeep, OHG. seiffa, seifa , MHG., 
G. seife , ‘soap’, OHG. seifar , ‘foam’, and prob. 
also to OE. sap, ‘resin’; fr. I.-E. base *se(i)b~, 
‘tallow, resin’, whence also L. sebum, ‘tallow, 
suet, grease’, and prob. also Toch. A sepal, 
‘ointment’, sep-, sip-, ‘to anoint’. L. sapo, ‘soap’, 
is a Teut. loan word. Cp. saponaceous, sebace- 
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ous. 

Derivatives : soap , tr. v., soap-er, n., soap-ery , n., 
soap-y, adj. 

soar, intr. v. — ME. sorert , fr. F. essorer , ‘to fly 
up’, fr. VL. +exaurare , ‘to expose to the air’, 
which was formed fr. 1st ex- and L. aura , ‘air’. 
See aura. 

Derivatives: .soar, n., soar-er, n. 
soave, adv., sweetly, gently (musical direction). — 
It., ‘sweet, gentle’, fr. L. suavis. See suave. 

sob, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sobben , prob. rel. to OE. 
siofian, seofian, ‘to lament’, and to OHG. sufan , 
MHG. sufen, ‘to sip; to draw breath’; see sup. 
Fr. OHG. sufan derives OHG., MHG. suft, 
‘sigh’, whence MHG. siuften, ‘to sigh’, siufzen 
(for *siufteseri), G. seufzen , of s.m. 

Derivatives: sob , n., sobb-er , n., sobb-ing, adj., 
sobb-ing-ty , adv., sob-ful, adj. 

sober, adj., not drunk. — ME. sobre, fr. OF. and 
F. sobre, fr. L. sobrius, lit. ‘not drunk’, fr. *so(d), 
a var. of se(d), ‘without’, and ebrius, ‘drunk’. 
See se- and ebriety. 

Derivatives: sober , tr. and intr. v., sober-er, n., 
sober-ing, adj., sober-ing-ly, adv. 
soboles, ft. , a shoot ; a sucker (bot.) — L. soboles, 
more correctly suboles, ‘a sprout, shoot, twig’, 
fr. sub- and the stem of *olere , ‘to grow’, which 
is rel. to alere , ‘to nourish’. See aliment. 
Sobranje, n., the national assembly of Bulgaria. 

— Bulg., ‘assembly’, lit. ‘a bringing together’, 
formed fr. pref. so s-, ‘with, together with’, and 
OSlav. berg, blrati (for earlier *blrti), ‘to bring, 
bear, take’, fr. I.-E. base *bhel-, ‘to bear, carry’. 
See bear, ‘to carry’. For the pref. see Skuphstina. 

sobriety, n., the state of being sober. — ME. 
sobrietie, fr. OF, sobriete (F. sobri^te), fr. L. 
sobrietatem, acc. of sobrietas , fr. sobrius. See 
sober and -ty. 

sobriquet, n., nickname. — F., fr. MF. soubriquet, 
with the original meaning ‘chuck under the 
chin’. The first element of this compound word 
comes fr. L. sub , ‘under’ (see sub-). The second 
element is of uncertain origin. 

soc, n., jurisdiction ( legal hist.) — ME. soc, sok, 
fr. OE. soc, a var. of socn , ‘jurisdiction, prosecu- 
tion’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to OE. sacan, ‘to quarrel’, and to Goth . sokan, 
OE. secan, ‘to seek’. See seek and cp. sake, 
‘purpose’. Cp. also soke, soken. 

socage, also soccage, n., a form of tenure ( legal 
hist.) — ML. socdgium, soccdgium, fr. soca, 
‘jurisdiction’, which is borrowed fr. OE. soc. 
See prec. word and -age. 
soccer, also socker, n., a kind of football game. 

— Formed with agential suff. -er from the ab- 
breviation of association in the phrase associa- 
tion football. 

sociability, n. — ME. sociabilite, fr. L. socidbilis. 
See next word and -ity. 

sociable, adj. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. socidbilis, 
‘easily united, sociable’, fr. sociare, ‘to accom- 
pany’, fr. socius , ‘companion’. See social and 
-able. 

Derivatives: sociable, n., sociable-ness, n., 
sociabl-y, adv. 

social, adj. — L. soctdlis (whence also F. social), 
‘pertaining to companionship, companionable, 
social’, fr. socius (for *soq yv ios ), ‘companion’, 
which is cogn. with OE. secg , ON. seggr , ‘com- 
panion’, and prob. also with OI. sdkhd, ‘com- 
panion, friend’, and prob. rel. to L. sequi, ‘to 
follow’. See sequel and cp. sociable, society, 
associate, consociate, disassociate, dissociate. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: social , n., socialist (q.v.), sociality 
n. (q.v.), social-ize , tr. v., social-iz-ation , n., 
social-ly, adv.. 

socialism, n. — Formed fr. social with suff. -ism. 
The name was first applied (about 1830) to the 
teachings of Robert Owen. Cp. F, socialisme, 
which appears first about the same time and orig. 
denoted the teachings of Saint-Simon. Pierre 
Leroux (1797-1871), idealistic social reformer 
and Saint-Simonian publicist, expressly claims 
to be the originator of the word socialisme. 
socialist, n. — Formed fr. social with suff. -ist. 
The name arose about the same time as socia- 
lism and orig. denoted the adherents of Robert 



Owen. Cp. F. socialiste , which appears first 
about the same time and was first used of the 
adherents of Saint-Simon. Cp. also socialistus, 
a word used— in quite a different sense — by the 
Dutch jurist Grotius (1583-1645), and socialista, 
a word applied in the XVIII. cent, to the pupils 
and followers of Grotius. See Bloch-Wartburg, 
DELF., p. 565. 

Derivatives: socialist, adj., socialist-ic , adj., so- 
cialist -ic-al-ly, adv. 

socialite, n., a socially distinguished person 
(Colloq. U.S.) — Altered fr. social light, in imi- 
tation of* words ending in -ite. 
sociality, n. — L. social it as, ‘fellowship, socia- 
bleness’, fr. socidlis. See social and -ity. 
society, n. — MF. (= F.) socidte, fr. OF. societe, 
fr. L. societatem, acc. of societas, ‘fellowship, 
association, alliance’, fr. socius, ‘companion’. 
See social and -ty. 

Derivative: societ-al, adj. 

Socinian, adj., pertaining to Socinus or Socinia- 
nism; n., an adherent of Socin or Socinianism. 

— See next word. 

Socinianism, n., the doctrines taught by Socinus. 

— Formed from Socinus , the Latinized name of 
the Italian theologians Fausto Sozzini (1539- 
1604) and his uncle Lelio Sozzini (1526-62), 
who taught anti-Trinitarian doctrines. For the 
ending see the suffixes -an and -ism. 

Socinianist, n., an adherent of Socinianism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

socio-, combining form meaning ‘social’ or ‘so- 
ciety’. — Fr. L. socius, ‘companion’. See social, 
sociology, n. — F. sociologie , a hybrid coined by 
the French philosopher Isidore Auguste Comte 
(1798-1857) fr. L. socius , ‘companion’, and Gk. 
-Xoyla, fr. -X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See social and -logy. 

Derivatives: sociolog-ic , adj., sociolog-ic-al \ adj., 
sociolog-ic-al-Iy, adv., sociol-og-ist, n. 
sock, n., a short stocking. — ME. socke, sokke , 
fr. OE. socc, fr. L. soccus, ‘a kind of low-heeled 
light shoe’, fr. Gk. ojk/o?, aux^a a loan word 
from an Oriental, prob. the Phrygian, language. 
Avestic haxa-, ‘sole of the foot’, is of the same 
origin. Cp. socle. 

Derivatives: sock, tr. v., sock-er, n. 
sock, tr. v., to hit. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: sock, n., a blow, sock-er , n. 
sockdolager, n. ( American Slang). — Corruption 
of .doxology. 

socker, n. — A var. of soccer, 
socket, n. — ME. soket, fr. AF. soket, ‘spearhead 
resembling a small plowshare’, dimin. of OF. 

soc, ‘plowshare’, a word of Celtic origin. Cp. 
OIr. socc, W. swch, ‘plowshare’, prop, ‘snout’, 
which are cogn. with L. sits, Gk. 5?, ouq, 
‘swine’. See sow, ‘female pig’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivative: socket , tr. v. 
socle, n., a plain block serving as a base to a 
statue or a column, etc. — F., fr. It. zoccolo, 
prop, ‘wooden shoe’, fr. L. socculus, dimin. of 
soccus. See sock, ‘short stocking’, 
socman, n., a person holding land by tenure 
(legal hist.) — Compounded of soc and man. 
Socratic, adj., pertaining to the Greek philoso- 
pher Socrates (469-399 B.C.E.) — L. Socraticus, 
fr. Gk. 2wxpotTLx6<;, fr. Ecoxp&rifjc;. For the 
ending see adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: Socratic-al-ly , adv., Socrat-ism, n., 
Socrat-ize , intr. v. 

sod, n., turf. — ME. sodde, sod, fr. MLG. or 
MDu. sode (Du. zode), ‘turf’, which is rel. to 
OFris. sdtha, ‘sod’, and to E. sodden and seethe. 
Derivatives: sod, tr. v., sodd-ing, n. 

sod, obsol. past tense and pp. of seethe, 
sod, n. — Contraction of sodomite. 

soda, n., an alkaline substance. — ML., fr. ML. 
sodanum, lit. ‘headache remedy’, fr. soda , 
‘headache’, fr. Arab. in vulgar pronun- 

ciation soda", ‘splitting headache’, fr. sdda'a, 
‘he split’. Cp. sodalite, sodium. 

Derivative : soda-ic , adj. 

sodalite, n., a vitreous mineral containing silicate 
of sodium aluminum. — A hybrid coined fr. 
soda and Gk. Xtffo;;, ‘stone’. See -lite. 



sodality, n., companionship, fellowship. — L. 
soddlitds , fr. soddlis ( for *swedhdlis ), ‘fellow, 
companion’, which is rel. to L. suescere , ‘to 
accustom’, and cogn. with OI. svadha, ‘custom, 
pecularity’, Gk. e$o<; (for ‘custom, 

usage’. See ethical and cp. words there referred 
to. 

sodar, n., an instrument for detecting weather 
conditions. — Formed from the first syllable, 
resp. the first letter of the words .sound detect- 
ing and ranging. 

sodden, adj. — ME. soden , fr. OE. soden, pp. of 
seodan , ‘to boil, cook, seethe’. See seethe. 
Derivatives : sodden , tr.and intr. v., sodden-ness,n. 
sodic, adj., containing sodium. — Formed fr. 
sodium with adj. suff. -ic. 
sodio-, combining form meaning ‘sodic and’. — 
ModL., sodio-, fr. sodium. See next word, 
sodium, n., name of a metallic alkaline element 
(chem.) — ModL., coined by the English chem- 
ist Sir Humphrey Davy (1778-1829) fr. soda; 
he so called it because he first obtained it from 
caustic soda. For the ending see chem. suff. 
-ium. 

sodomite, n., one guilty of sodomy. — ME., fr. 
MF. (= F.), fr. OF., fr. Late L. Sodomita, fr. 
Gk. Eo&OfuTijG, ‘inhabitant of Sodom’, fr. 
Eo$o(xa, fr. Heb. S e dhom, an ancient city on 
the shore of the Dead Sea; so called in allusion 
to the sins of the inhabitants of Sodom (see 
Gen., chapter 19). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Derivatives: sodomit-ic-al, adj., sodomit-ic-al-ly, 
adv., 

sodomy, n., unnatural copulation; bestiality. — 
ME., fr. OF. (= F.) sodom ie, fr. Sodome, fr. 
Late L. Sodoma, fr. Gk. E68o[xa. See prec. 
word and -y (representing OF. -ie). 
soever, adverbial suff. — Compounded of so and 
ever. 

sofa, n. — Turk, sofa , fr. Arab. ?iijfa h , whence 
also It. sofa, F. sofa. 

soffiune, n., a jet of steam. — It., fr. soffiare , ‘to 
blow', fr. L. sufflare , ‘to blow forth from below’, 
fr. sub- and flare, ‘to blow’. See flatus, 
soffit, n., a term of architecture. — F. soffite, fr. 
It. sojfitto, fr. VL. *sujflctus, corresponding to 
L. suffixus, pp. of sujfigere, ‘to fasten below’, 
used as a noun. See suffix, 
soft, adj. — ME. softe, adj. and adv., fr. OE. 
softe, orig. an adv. standing in gradational rela- 
tionship to the adj. sefte , ‘easy, mild, comfort- 
able, gentle’; rel. to OS. safti (adj.), safto (adv.), 
OHG. semfti (adj.), samfto (adv.), MHG. 
senfte (adj.), sanfte (adv.), G. sanft (adj. and 
adv.), MDu. sachte, Du. zacht (adj. and adv.), 
G. sacht (adj. and adv.) and prob. also to Goth. 
samjan, ‘to please’, ON. semja, ‘to shape, com- 
pose, arrange; to settle, make peace’. 
Derivatives: soft , adv., n. and interj., soft-en , tr. 
and intr. v., soft-en-er , n., soft-en-ing, n., soft- 
ish, adj., soft-ling, n. and adj., soft-ly, adv., soft- 
ness, n. 

softa, n., a Muslim theological student. — Turk. 
$ofta, fr. Pers. sukhtah , lit. ‘lighted, burning', 
pp. of sukhtan, ‘to light, burn’, here used in the 
sense ‘to glow with enthusiasm for the truth of 
religion’. 

soggy, adj., 1) soaked; 2) damp and heavy. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -y fr. dial, sog, ‘to soak', 
which is prob. rel. to soak. 

Derivatives: sogg-i-ly, adv., sogg-i-ness, n. 
soho, interj., a hunting call. — Of imitative origin. 

Derivative: soho, tr. and intr. v. 
soi-disant, adj., self-named; would be. — F., fr. 
soi, ‘one-self’, and disant, pres. part, of dire, ‘to 
say’. The first element derives fr. L. se, ‘oneself’, 
which is rel. to L. suus, ‘his, her, its, one’s’; see 
sui. F. dire comes fr. L. dicere , ‘to say’ ; see dic- 
tion. 

soil, n., ground. — ME. soile, fr. AF. soil, fr. OF. 
sueil (whence F. seuil, ‘threshold’), refashioned 
(on analogy of nouns ending in OE. -ueil, F. 
-euil), fr. OF. suel , fr. L. solum, ‘ground’, 
whence also F. sol, ‘ground’. The sense develop- 
ment of F. seuil, ‘threshold’, is due to the influ- 
ence of L. solea, ‘sole of the foot’, which is rel. 
to solum, ‘ground’. See sole, ‘the under surface 
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of the foot’. 

Derivative: soil-y , adj. 

soil, tr. and intr. v., to make dirty. — ME. soiten, 
fr. OF. soillier (F. souiller), fr. VL. *suculare, 
lit. ‘to behave like a boar’, fr. L. suculus , dimin. 
of sus, ‘pig’, which is cogn. with OE. su, ‘sow’; 
cp. OProven?. solhar , ‘to soil’, which also de- 
rives fr. VL. *suculdre. See sow, n., ‘female pig’, 
and cp. sullage, sully. 

Derivatives: soil-y , adj., soil-i-ness , n. 
soil, n., dirt, stain. — The original meaning was 'a 
wild boar’s wallow’, fr. OF. soil (F. souille ), 
back formation fr. soillier. See sod, ‘to make 
dirty’. 

Derivatives: soil-y, adj., soil-i-ness, n. 
soil, tr. v., to feed (cattle or horses). — Prob. fr. 
OF. saoler, saouler (F. souler), fr. L. satullare , 
‘to fill with food, satisfy, satiate’, fr. satullus , 
‘filled with food, satisfied’, dimin. of satur, ‘full, 
sated, satiated’. See sad and cp. sate, satiate, 
saturate. Cp. also It. satollare, which also de- 
rives fr. L. satullare. 

soilure, n., dirt, stain. — ME., fr. OF. soileure (F. 
souillure), fr. souiller , ‘to make dirty, to soil*. See 
soil, ‘to make dirty’, and -ure. 
soiree, n., an evening party. — F., fr. soir, ‘even- 
ing’, fr. L. serus, ‘late’. See serotiue. 

Soja, n., a genus of plants of the pea family (. bot .) 
— ModL. See soy. 

sojourn, intr. v. — ME., fr. OF. sojorner, so- 
journer . , fr. VL. * subdiurnare, ‘to last a long time’, 
fr. sub- and L. diurnare , ‘to last long’, fr. diurnus, 
‘daily’. Cp. It. soggiornare , OProveng. sojornar , 
which also derive fr. VL. * subdiurndre ; F. so- 
journer was formed fr. OF. sojourner through 
vowel dissimilation. See diurnal and cp. journey, 
adjourn. 

Derivatives: sojourn , n., sojourn-er , n., sojourn- 
ment, n. 

soke, n., right of jurisdiction ( legal hist.) — ME. 
soc , sok, soke , fr. ML. soca , fr. OE. sdcn. See 
soc and cp. next word. 

soken, n., 1) resort to a place; esp., resort of 
tenants to a particular mill ; 2) right of jurisdic- 
tion. — ME., fr. OE. sdcn. See prec. word. 
Sokol, n., gymnastic association in Czechoslova- 
kia. — Czech, lit. ‘falcon’, cogn. with Lith. sa- 
kalas, of s.m., OI. sakuna, ‘a large bird’. 

Sol, n., the sun. — L. sol (prob. fr. *sawel-, 
through *sawol-, *swol-), cogn. with OI. suryah , 
surah, Avestic hvar s (with r for /), Gk. oc£Xlo<; } 
^eXt-oq, ffkiot; (for *sdwelios), ‘sun’,. Alb. hu4, 
u.4, ‘star’, Lith. saule, Lett, saule, OSlav. slunlce, 
Goth, sauil, OE., ON. sol , Dan., Swed. sol, W. 
haul, Co. heuul, houl, Bret, heol, ‘sun’, OIr. suil, 
‘eye’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *sa- 
wel-, *sul-, which are -/-enlargements of base 
*sdu-, *su - , ‘to shine; sun’. Cp. heliacal, solano, 
Solanum, Surya and the second element in gira- 
sol, parasol, rosolio, turnsole. For -ew-enlarge- 
ments of base *sdu-, *su- see sun. Cp. I.-E. base 
*s wel-, ‘to burn’, esp. ‘to burn without flame, 
burn slowly’, whose relationship to I.-E. *sdwel- 
*sul- is quite questionable (see Frisk, GEW., I, 
631-632 s.v. ^Xto<;). For derivatives of base 
*swel- see seleno-, sultry, Svarga, sweal, swelter, 
sol, n., the fifth tone in the diatonic scale. — See 
sol-fa. 

sol, n., a former French coin. — ME., fr. MF., 
fr. L. solidus , name of a gold coin. See solidus 
and cp. words there referred to. 
sol, n., a Peruvian silver coin. — Sp., lit. ‘sun’, fr. 
L. sol . See Sol, ‘sun’. 

sola, n., an East Indian plant with pithy stem. — 
Hind. Sola. 

solace, n., comfort in grief. — ME. solas, ‘satis- 
faction’, fr. OF. solaz , fr. L. solatium, ‘a sooth- 
ing, assuaging, comfort, consolation; com- 
pensation’, fr. solatus , pp. of soldri, ‘to comfort, 
console’, which is cogn. with ON. saell , ‘happy’, 
ssela , ‘happiness’, OE. ssel, ‘time, season, occa- 
sion, fortune, happiness’, Goth, sels, ‘good, 
kindhearted’. See silly and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. console. 

Solanaceae, n. pi., the nightshade family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Solanum with suff. -aceae. 
solanaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
solandra, n., a shrub. — Named after the Swedish 



botanist Daniel Solander (1736-82). 
solan goose. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. sulan, 
‘the gannet’, fr. sula, ‘gannet’ (the final -n repre- 
sents the def. article). Cp. also Norw. sula, hav- 
sula , ‘gannet’ (Hav-sula lit. means ‘sea gannet’, 
fr. Norw. hay, fr. ON. haf, which is rel. to OE. 
kxf, ‘sea’ ; see haff). 

solano, n., a hot southeasterly wind of the Medi- 
terranean. — Sp., fr. L. soldnus (scil. vent us), a 
derivative of sol, ‘sun’. See Sol, ‘sun’. 

Solanum, n., a genus of plants, the nightshade 
(bot.) — L. solanum, lit. ‘sun flower’, a deriva- 
tive of sol, ‘sun’. See Sol. 
solar, adj., pertaining to the sun. — L. Solaris, fr. 
sol, ‘sun’. See Sol, ‘sun’, and adj. suff. -ar. 
Derivative: solar-ize, tr. v., to expose to the sun. 
solar, n., a living room on the upper story. — L. 
solarium, ‘a flat housetop’, lit. ‘that which is ex- 
posed to the sun’, fr. Solaris. See solar, adj. 
solar plexus, a plexus (i.e. network) of nerves 
situated in the abdomen behind the stomach 
(anat.) — See solar, adj., and plexus; so called 
because it is the center (quasi ‘the sun’) of the 
nervous system of the abdominal viscera, 
solatium, n., compensation for injury or loss suf- 
fered. — L. solatium. See solace. 

sold, past tense and pp. of sell. — ME. sold(e), fr. 

OE. salde, resp. gesald , past tense, resp. pp., of 
sellan. See sell, v. 

soldado, n., a soldier. — Sp., fr. Late L. solidatus, 
lit. ‘he who has obtained his pay’, fr. solidum, 
‘pay’. Cp. It. soldato, F. soldat, ‘soldier’, and see 
soldier. 

soldan, m, the ruler of a Mohammedan country 
in the Middle Ages; the Sultan of Egypt. — 
ME., fr. OF., fr. Arab, sultan. See sultan. 
Soldanella, n., a genus of plants, the mountain 
bindweed (bot.) — ModL., fr. It. soldanella, 
‘bindweed’, fr. L. solidus, name of a gold coin 
(see solidus) ; so called from the coinlike shape 
of the leaves. 

solder, n. — ME. soudour, souldour , fr. OF. (= 
F.) soudure , fr. souder, ‘to solder’, fr. L. soliddre , 
‘to make solid’, fr. solidus, ‘solid’. See solid and 
-ure and cp. sawder. 

Derivatives: solder, n., solder-er, n., solder-ing, 

n. 

soldier, n. — ME. souldier, fr. OF. soidoier, 
soldier , fr. sold, soud, ‘pay, wages’, fr. Late L. 
solidum, soldum, of s.m., fr. L. solidus, ‘coin’. 
See solidus. F. soldat, ‘soldier’, is borrowed fr. 
It. soldato, fr. Late L. solidatus, whence also 
Sp. soldado (see soldado). 

Derivatives: soldier, intr. v., soldier-ing, n., 
soldier-ly , adj., soldier -li-ness, n., soldier-y, n. 
soldo, n., a small Italian coin. — It., fr. L. solidus , 
a Roman gold coin. See solidus. 

sole, n., the under surface of the foot. — ME., fr. 

OF. , fr. VL. *sola , fr. L. solea, ‘sole of a sandal, 
sandal ; a flat fish, the sole’, fr. solum, ‘the lowest 
part of a thing, gropnd, bottom, base; the floor 
of a room’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. 
soil, ‘ground’, sole, ‘a flat fish’, solum, entresol. 
Derivative: sole, tr. v., to provide (a shoe) with 
a new sole. 

sole, n,, a flat fish, Solea vulgaris (jchthyol.) — L. 
solea , ‘a flat fish’, hence derivatively identical 
with the prec. word. 

sole, adj., alone. — ME. sool, soul, sole , fr. OF. 
sol (fern, sole) (F. seul, fem. seule ), fr. L. solus, 
‘alone, single’, which is of uncertain origin. It. 
possibly stands for *swd-lo-s, and lit. means 
‘being by himself’, fr. I.-E. base ♦iwe-, ‘his, her, 
its, one’s’. See sui and cp. desolate, solitary, 
solitude, sullen, the first element in solifidian and 
in soliloquy and the second word in feme sole. 
Derivative: sole-ly , adv. 

solecism, n., 1) a grammatical error or blunder; 
2) a mistake. — F. foldcisme, fr. L. soloecismus , 
fr. Gk. ooXo lx lollop, fr. ooXoixl^siv, ‘to speak 
(Greek) incorrectly’, fr. a6Xotxoc, ‘speaking in- 
correctly’, prop, ‘speaking Greek like the people 
of E6Xot (Soloi )\ a town in Cilicia colonized by 
Greeks who spoke an incorrect form of Attic 
Greek. For the ending see suff, -ism. 

Derivatives: solec-ist, n., solec-ist-ic, adj., solec- 
ist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

solecize, tr. v., to use solecisms. — Gk. ooXoi- 



xl^elv, ‘to speak incorrectly’. See prec. word 
and -ize. 

Derivative: soleciz-er, n. 
solemn, adj. — ME. solempne , solemne, fr. OF. 
5o/ew/J«e(whencethe F.derivative solennel ), fr. L. 
sotlemnis, written also solennis, prop, ‘that which 
takes place every year’, hence ‘festive, solemn’, 
compounded of sollus, ‘whole, entire’, and an- 
nus, ‘year’. For the first element see safe and cp. 
the first element in solicit. The second element 
derives fr. annus, ‘year’; see annual. For the 
change of Latin a (in annus) to £ (in soll-£mnis, 
sol-ennis) see accent and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: solemnize (q.v.), solemn-ly , adv., 
solemn-ness, n. 

solemnity, n. — ME. solempnete, fr. OF. solemp- 
nite (F. sole unite), fr. L. sollemnitatem, acc. of 
sollemnitds, fr. sollemnis. See prec. word and 

-ity. 

solemnize, tr. v. — See solemn and -ize. 

Derivative: solemniz-ation, n. 

Solen, n., a genus of shellfish ( ichtkyol .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. acoX^v, ‘pipe, channel; shell- 
fish’, which is of uncertain origin, 
solenoid, n., a coil of insulated wire carrying an 
electric current and having the properties of a 
magnet ( electr .) — F. solenoide , fr. Gk. crco- 
XTjvoetSTj?, ‘pipe-shaped’, fr. crcoXviv, ‘pipe, chan- 
nel’, and -oei&y)q, ‘like’, fr. elSoq, ‘form, shape’. 
See prec. word and -oid. 

Derivatives : solenoid-al, adj., solenoid-al-ly , adv. 
soleus, n., name of a flat muscle of the calf of the 
leg (anat.) — Medical L. soleus (scil. musculus ), 
derived fr. L. solea, but not, as generally be- 
lieved, in the sense ‘sole of a sandal’, but in the 
sense ‘flat fish’. See sole, ‘flat fish’, and sole, ‘part 
of the foot’. The name soleus is a loan transla- 
tion of F. solaire (for soleaire, fr. L. solea, ‘flat 
fish’), a name given to this muscle by the French 
surgeon Ambroise Par6 (1517 7-1590). 
sol-fa, n., system of using a series of syllables to 
indicate the tones of the scale (music). — It. 
solfa, ‘gamut’, formed from the first syllables of 
the words sol-ve and fa-muli occurring in a Latin 
hymn. See gamut and cp. solmizatibn. 

Derivative : sol-fa , intr. v. 
solfatara, n., a vent in the ground of a volcano. 
— It., fr, solfo, ‘sulfur’, fr. L. sulfur. See sulfur. 
Derivative: solfatar-ic, adj. 
solfeggio, n., vocal exercise in which the syllables 
do, re, mi, fa, etc. are used (music). — It., fr. 
solfa, ‘gamut’. See sol-fa. 
solferino, n., also solferino red. — For Solferino 
red. The color was associated with Solferino, be- 
cause it was discovered soon after the battle of 
Solferino (1859). 

solicit, tr. v., to entreat; intr. y., to make solicita- 
tion. — ME. solid ten, fr. MF. (= F.) solliciter , 
fr. L. sollicitdre , ‘to stir, agitate, move, excite, 
urge’, fr. sollicitus, ‘violently moved’, lit. ‘wholly 
moved’, solli-citus being a compound of sollus , 
‘whole, entire’, and citus, pp..of ciere , ‘to put in 
motion, move’. For the first element see safe, for 
the second see cite. Cp. insouciant, 
solicitant, adj. and n., that which, resp. one who, 
solicits. — L. sollicitdns, gen. -antis, pres. part, 
of sollicitdre. See prec. word and -ant. 
solicitation, n. — MF. (= F.) sollicitation, fr. L. 
sollicitdtidnem, acc. of sollicitdtid, fr. sollicitatus, 
pp. of sollicidtre. See solicit and -ation. . 
solicitor, n. — ME. solicitour , fr. MF. (= F.) sol- 
liciteur, fr. solliciter. See solicit and agential suff. 
-or. 

solicitous, adj., full of concern; anxious. — L. sol- 
licitus. See solicit. For E. -ous, as equivalent to 
L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives : solicitous-ly, adv., solicitous-ness, n . 
solicitude, n., uneasiness of mind, anxiety. — 
ME., fr. MF. (— F.) sollicitude , fr. L. sollicitu - 
dinem, acc. of sollicitudo, fr. sollicitus. See solicit 
and -ude. 

solid, adj. — ME., fr, L. solidus, ‘firm, compact, 
solid’, which is rel. to sollus, ‘whole, entire’, sal- 
vus, ‘safe’. See safe and cp. sol, ‘a former French 
coin’, Soldanella, solder, soldier, soldo, Solidago, 
solidary, solideme, solidus, sou, consolidate. 
Derivatives: solid, n. and adv., solid-ly , adv., 
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solid-ness , n. 

Solidago, n., a genus of plants, the golden rod 
(i hot .) — ModL., formed fr. L. solidare, ‘to 
strengthen, make sound’, fr. solidus (see solid); 
so called from its medicinal qualities, 
solidarism, n., solidarity. — F. solidarisme , fr. so- 
lidaire, ‘solidary’. See solidary and -ism. 
solidarist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: solidarist-ic, adj. 
solidarity, n. — F. solidarity , fr. solidaire, ‘solid, 
solidary’. See next word and -ity. 
solidary, adj. — F. solidaire, fr. L. in solidum, ‘for 
the whole’, fr. in (see in-) and solidum , ‘the whole 
sum’, subst. use of the neut. of solidus , ‘solid’. 
See solid and adj. suff. -ary. 
solideme, n., a solid compound word. — Coined 
fr. solid and (phon)eme (qq.v.) Cp. hypheme. 
solidification, n., the act of solidifying; the state 
of being solidified. — See next word and -ation. 
solidify, tr. and intr. v. — F. solidifier , formed fr. 
solide with suff. -fier. See solid and -fy. 
Derivatives: solidifi-able, adj., solidiji-er, n. 
solidity, n. — MF. (= F.) solidity, fr. L. solidita- 
tem , acc. of soliditas , fr. solidus . See solid and -ity. 
solidungulate, adj., solid-hoofed ( zool .) — Com- 
pounded of solid and ungulate, 
solidus, n., name of a Roman gold coin ( Roman 
Antiq .) — L., prop, the adj. solidus , ‘firm, strong, 
solid’, used as a noun. See solid and cp. words 
there referred to. 

solifidian, n., one who holds that faith alone is 
sufficient to make one worthy of salvation. — 
Formed with suff. -ian fr. L. solus, ‘alone’, and 
fides, ‘faith’. See sole, ‘alone’, and fidelity, 
soliloquy, n., talking to oneself. — Late L. soli- 
loquium , coined by Augustine on analogy of Gk. 
fiovoXoyta (cp. monologue), fr. L. solus, ‘alone’, 
and loqui, ‘to speak’. See sole, ‘alone’, and 
loquacious. 

Derivatives: soliloqu-ize , intr. v., soliloqu-iz-er , 
n., soliloqu-iz-ing, adj., soliloqu-iz-ing-ly, adv. 
soliped, n., a solidungulate animal (zool) — 
ModL. solipes , gen. - pedis , a blend of L. solidi- 
pes , ‘solidhoofed’, and solus, ‘alone’. See solid 
and pedal and cp. solidungulate. 
solipsism, n., the doctrine that the self is the only 
existing thing (metaphysics). — Coined fr. L. so- 
lus, ‘alone’, ipse, ‘himself, self’, and suff. -ism. 
See sole, ‘alone’, and ipseity. 
solitaire, n., 1) a single diamond or another pre- 
cious stone; 2) a game played by a single person. 

— F., fr. L. solitarius. See next word, 
solitary, adj., 1) alone; 2) single; 3) lonely. — 

ME., fr. L. solitarius, ‘alone, lonely, solitary’ 
(whence also F. solitaire ), fr. soli t as, ‘loneliness’, 
fr. solus. See sole, ‘alone’, and adj. suff. -ary and 
cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives : solitary, n., solitari-ly , adv., solitari- 
ness, n. 

solitude, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= K), fr. OF., fr. L. 
sdlitudinem, acc. of solitude, ‘loneliness’, fr. so- 
lus. See sole, ‘alone’, and -tude. 
solivagant, adj., wandering about alone. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ant fr. L. sdlivagus, which is com- 
pounded of solus , ‘alone’, and vagus, ‘wander- 
ing’. See sole, ‘alone’, and vagary, 
solleret, n., a steel shoe with flexible plates. — F. 
soleret, solleret, fr. OF., dimin. of soler, soller, 
‘shoe’, fr. Late L. subtelaris (scil. calceus ), ‘shoe 
covering the hollow of the foot’, fr. subtel, ‘the 
hollow of the foot’, which is compounded of 
sub- and L. talus , ‘ankle bone’. See talus, ‘ankle’. 
F. soulier, ‘shoe’, developed fr. OF. soler with 
change of suff. 

solmization, n., sol-fa system (music). — Formed 
from the syllables sol, mi, and suff. -ization. See 
gamut and cp. sol-fa. 

solo, n., piece sung or played by a single person. 

— It., lit. ‘alone’, fr. L. solus. See sole, ‘alone’. 
Derivatives: solo, adj. and intr. v., soloist (q.v.) 

soloist, n., singer or player of a solo. — A hybrid 
coined fr. solo with -ist, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Solomon, masc. PN.; name of David’s son, king 
of Judah and Israel, the wisest of all men. Hence 
the name Solomon is often used to denote a very 
wise man. — Gk. SoXo[X<jv, also ZaXcaucov, fr. 
Heb. Sh & lomd h , which is rel. to shaldm, ‘peace’. 
See shalom and cp. Salome. The Arabic PN.s 



Soliman , Suleiman derive fr. Heb. Sh i l6mo h . 
Solon, n., a wise Athenian statesman and law- 
giver. His name is sometimes used metaphoric- 
ally to denote a wise man. — Gk. £6Xcov. 
Solpugida, n., an order of spiders (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -ida fr. L. solipuga, 
sdlpuga, alt. of sdlpuga , ‘a kind of venomous ant 
or spider’, which is of uncertain origin. The 
forms solipuga, sdlpuga are due to a folk-etymo- 
logical association of the word with sol , ‘sun’, 
solstice, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. solsti- 
tium (for *sol-statiom ), lit. ‘the standing still of 
the sun’, compounded of sol, ‘the sun’, and the 
stem of stare, ‘to stand’. See Sol and state, n., 
and cp. interstice. 

solstitial, adj., pertaining to, or occurring at, the 
time of a solstice. — L. solstitialis , fr. solstitium. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: solstitial-ly , adv. 
solubilize, tr. v., to render soluble. — A hybrid 
formed fr. Late L. solubilis (see soluble) with 
-ize, a suff. of Greek origin. 

Derivative: solubiliz-ation , n. 
soluble, adj. — OF. (— F.), fr. Late L. solubilis, 
‘that may be loosened, dissolvable’, formed fr. 
L. solu -, stem of solvere (pp. solutus ), ‘to loosen, 
untie, dissolve’. See solve and -ble and cp. sol- 
vable. 

Derivatives: solubil-ity , n., soluble-ness , n., 
solubl-y, adv. 

solum, n., the soil. — L. solum, ‘the ground’. See 
sole of the foot. 

solution, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. OF., fr.' L. 
solutionem, acc. of solutio , ‘a loosening, dissolu- 
tion’, fr. solutus, pp. of solvere. See solve and 
-ion. 

Derivatives: solution-al , adj., solution-er, n. 
Solutrean, Solutrian, adj., pertaining to the geo- 
logical period preceded by the Aurignacian and 
Magdalenian. — Named after Solutre in the 
department Seine-et-Loire, France. For the end- 
ing see suff. -an, resp. -ian. 
solvable, adj. — Formed fr. the verb solve with 
suff. -able. 

Derivatives: solvabil-ity, n., solvable-ness, n. 
solve, tr. v. — ME. solven , fr. L. solvere, ‘to 
loosen, untie, dissolve’, for *se-luere, com- 
pounded of se-, a collateral form of se- (see 
se-) and lucre, ‘to loose’, which is rel. to lues, 
‘plague, pestilence’, lit. ‘that which dissolves’. 
See lose and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
absolute, absolve, assoil, consolute, dissolute, 
dissolve, resolute, resolve, 
solvency, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

solvent, adj. and n. — L. solvens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of solvere. See solve and -ent. 

Derivative: solvent-ly , adv. 
soma, n., 1) an East Indian plant (Sarcostemma 
acidum) ; 2) a beverage said to ,be prepared from 
this plant and playing an important part in the 
Vedic ritual. — OI. sdmah, ‘soma’ (name of the 
sap of this plant and of the plant itself), rel. 
to OI. sundti, ‘squeezes’, fr. I.-E. base *seu 
‘sap, juice; to squeeze, press; to rain, flow’, 
whence also OI. surah, ‘intoxicating drink’, Gk. 
Oeiv (for *suwein), ‘to rain’, uet6s (for 
*suwetds), ‘rain’. See hyeto- and cp. sura, ‘fer- 
mented sap of palms’. 

soma, n., the body of an organism. — Gk. ccifia, 
‘body’, prob. standing for *two-mn, and lit. 
meaning ‘something thickset’, and rel. to <rao<; 
(for *aafo<;), Att. awo;, aw;, ‘safe, sound, 
whole’, for orig. *tw e wos, prop, ‘of a full or 
thickset body’, and cogn. with L. t omentum (for 
*tow S mentom), ‘stuffing for cushion’, fr. I.-E. 
base *tu-, ‘to swell’, whence also L. tumere, ‘to 
swell’, tumidus, ‘swollen’. See tumid and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also somite. Cp. also 
Soter and words there referred to. 
somat-, form of somato- before a vowel, 
somatic, adj., pertaining to the body. — Gk. 
<r<o^aTt.x6(;, fr. a&|jta } gen. ato|ji.aToc;, ‘body’ 
See soma, ‘body’, and 1st -atic. 

Derivative: somatic-al-ly, adv. 
somato-, before a vowel somat-, combining form 
meaning ‘body’. — Gk. oto^.aro-, acajzaT-. fr. 
CT6>p.a, gen. awp.aTO<;, ‘body’. See soma, ‘body’. 



somatogenetic, somatogenic, adj., originating in 
the body. — Compounded of somato- and 
genetic, resp. genic. 

somatology, n., study of the body. — Compound- 
ed of somato- and Gk. -Xoyla, fr. -XiSyo?, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: somatolog-ic, somatolog-ic-al, adj., 
somatolog-ic-al-ly, adv. 

somber, sombre, adj., dark. — F. sombre, possibly 
fr. Late L. subumbrdre, ‘to put in shade’ (whence 
also Sp. sombra, ‘shade’, sombrio, ‘shady’) fr. 
sub- and L. umbra, ‘shadow, shade’. See umbra 
and cp. next word. 

Derivatives: somber-ly, sombre-ly, adv., somber- 
ness, sombre-ness, n., sombr-ous, adj. 
sombrero, n., a broad-brimmed felt hat. — Sp., fr. 
sombra, ‘shade’. See prec. word, 
some, adj. — ME. som, fr. OE. sum, rel. to OS., 
OFris., OHG. sum, ON. sumr, Goth, sums, and 
cogn. with OI. samah, ‘some one’, Gk. ap.6<; 
(for *samos), ‘some one’, (for *same), 
‘somehow’, apt-oDev, Ion. tip.o&ev, ‘from some 
place’, ou8-a[i.6<;, ‘no one’, ou8-a(jiaj;, ‘by no 
means’. See same, adj., and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. See also 1st -some. 

Derivative: some, pron. 

-some, suff. denoting likeness or tendency, as in 
gladsome. — ME. -som, fr. OE. -sum, rel. to ON. 
-samr, OFris. -sum, Du. - zaam , OHG., MHG., 
G. -sam, Goth, -same and to E. some (q.v.) 
-some, combining form denoting the body, as in 
chromosome, plasmosome. — Fr. Gk. awjia, 
‘body’. See soma, ‘body’, 
somersault, n., heels-over-head turn of the body. 
— MF. sombresault, alteration of soubresault 
(whence F. soubresaut), borrowed fr. O Proven^. 
sobresaut or Sp. sobresalto, which lit. mean ‘a 
leap above’, and derive fr. L. supra, ‘above, on 
the top’, and saltus, ‘a leapl. See supra- and 
salient and cp. saltation. The word somersault 
was influenced in form by an association with 
E. summer, ‘beam’ ; cp. the var. spelling summer- 
sault. 

Derivative: somersault, intr. v. 
somite, n., one of the serial segments of the body 
of an animal. — Formed fr. Gk. crcoux, ‘body’. 
See soma, ‘body’, and subst. suff. -ite. 
Derivative: somit-ic , adj. 
sommaite, n., a plutonic rock (petrogr.) — Named 
after Monte Somma, Vesuvius, Italy, where it is 
found. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
somnambulant, adj., walking in one’s sleep. — 
Formed fr. L. somnus, ‘sleep’, and ambulans , 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of ambulare , ‘to walk’. 
See next word and -ant. 

somnambulate, intr. v., to walk in one’s sleep. — 
Formed fr. L. somnus, ‘sleep’, and ambulat-(um), 
pp. stem of ambulare, ‘to walk’. See somnolent 
and ambulance. 

Derivatives: somnambulat-ion, n., somnambulat- 
or, n. 

somnambulism, n., sleepwalking. — See somnam- 
bulate and -ism. 

somnambulist, n., a sleepwalker. — See prec. 
word and -ist. 

Derivative: somnambulist-ic, adj. 
somni-, combining form meaning ‘sleep’. — L., 
fr. somnus, ‘sleep’. See somnolent, 
somnifacient, adj., inducing sleep. — Compound- 
ed of somni- and L Jaciens, gen. -entis, pres. part, 
of facer e, ‘to make, do’. See fact and -ent. 
somniferous, adj., sleep-producing. — Com- 
pounded of somni- and -ferous. 
somniloquence, n., somniloquy. — Compounded 
of somni- and L. loquentia, ‘a talking*, fr. lo- 
quens, gen. loquentis, pres. part, of loqui, ‘to 
speak’. See loquacious and cp. next word, 
somniloquy, n., talking in one’s sleep. — See prec. 
word. For the ending of the second element cp. 
soliloquy. 

somnolence, somnolency, n., sleepiness. — Form- 
ed from next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
somnolent, adj., sleepy. — F. t fr. L. somnolentus , 
‘sleepy, drowsy’, formed with suff. - lentus , fr. 
somnus, ‘sleep’, which stands for *swepnos or 
* swop nos and is cogn. with OI. svdpnah, ‘sleep’, 
Avestic x v afna Arm. k‘un (gen . k'noy), Toch. 
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A fpam, B spane , ‘sleep’ , Gk. utcvo; (for * sup- 
nos), ‘sleep’, Lith. sapnas , Lett, sapnis (for * sop- 
nos), OSlav. sunu (for *supnos), OIr. suan, W. 
hun, Bret, hun (for *sopnos), Alb. gume (for 
*supnos), ‘sleep’, OE. swefn, ON. svefn, ‘a 
dream’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*swep - , *sup~, ‘to sleep’. Cp. hypno-, insomnia, 
sopor. 

Derivative: somnolent-ly, adv. 
son, n. — ME. sune, sone , fr. OE. sunu, rel. to 
OS., OFris. sunu , ON. sonr, Dan. sen, Swed. son, 
MDu. sone, Du. zoon, OHG. sunu, sun, MHG. 
sun, G. Sohn, Goth, sums, ‘son’, and cogn. with 
OL suniih , Avestic hunush, OSlav. synu, Lith. 
suniis, ‘son’, and — without /i-formative ele- 
ment — with Toch. B soya, A se , Gk. ui6;, ‘son’, 
Arm. ustr, ‘son’ (influenced in form by dustr , 
‘daughter’), OI. sutah, ‘son’, sute, suyate, sdvati , 
‘begets, procreates’, OIr. suth (for su-tu), ‘fetus’. 
All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *seu-, *su -, 
‘to bear, bring forth ; birth’, 
sonance, sonancy, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. Cp. assonance, conso- 
nance, dissonance, resonance, 
sonant, adj. and n. — L. sondns, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of sonar e, ‘to sound’, which stands for 
*swenare and is rel. to sonus (for *swonos\ 
‘sound’, fr. base *swen-, ‘to sound’. See sound, 
‘noise’, and cp. assonant, consonant, dissonant, 
resonant, resound, sonata, sonnet, sound, ‘noise’, 
and the second element in unison. For the ending 
see suff. -ant. 

Derivatives: sonant, n., sonant-al, adj., sonant - 
ic, adj. 

sonar, n., a device for the detection of submarines, 
mines or other objects under water. — Formed 
from the first letters of the words sound navi- 
gation ranging. 

sonata, n., an instrumental composition ( mus .) — 
It., lit. ‘anything sounded’, fr. sonare, ‘to sound’, 
fr. L. sonare . See prec. word, 
sonatina, n. (mws.) — > It., prop, a short sonata, 
dimin. of sonata. 

Sonchus, n., a genus of plants, the sow thistle 
(bot.) — L., ‘the sow thistle’, fr. Gk. o6yx°S* 
song, n. — ME. sang, song, fr. OE. sang, song, 
rel. to ON. songr, Norw. song, Swed. sdng, OS., 
Dan., OFris., OHG., G. sang, MDu., MHG. 
sane, Du. zang, Goth, saggws; in gradational 
relationship to sing (q.v.) 
songster, n. — ME., ‘singer’, fr. OE. sangestre, 
‘woman singer’, formed fr. sang, ‘song’, with 
suff. -estre. See -ster. 

songstress, n. — Formed fr. song, with double 
fem. suff., viz. E. -ster (q.v.) and F. -esse, which 
corresponds to Gk.-L. -issa. See 1st -ess and cp. 
prec. word. Cp. also sempstress, 
sonic, adj., 1) pertaining to sound; 2) pertaining 
to the speed of sound in the air. — Formed fr. 
L. sonus, ‘sound’ (see sonant), with suff. -ic. Cp. 
the second element in supersonic, ultrasonic. 
Derivative: sonic-al-ly, adv. 
soniferous, adj,, producing or conveying sound. 
— Compounded of L. sonus, ‘sound’, and ferre , 
‘to bear, carry’. See sonant and -ferous. 
sonnet, n., a poem of fourteen lines with rhymes 
arranged according to a fixed pattern. — F., fr. 
It. sonetto, fr. OProven?. sonet, ‘a kind of song’, 
prop, dimin. of son, ‘sound, song’, fr. L. sonus, 
‘sound’ (cp. OF. sonet, dimin. of son, ‘song’). 
See sonant and -et. 

Derivatives: sonnet, intr. and tr. v., sonnet-ize, 
intr. and tr. v. 

sonneteer, n., a writer of sonnets. — It. sonettiere , 
fr. sonetto. See sonnet and -ier, resp. -eer. 
Derivative: sonneteer, intr. and tr. v. 
sonny, n., familiar address to a boy. — Formed 
fr. son with dimin. suff. -y. 
sonometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
sounds. — A hybrid coined fr. L. sonus, ‘sound’, 
and Gk. fz£xpov, ‘measure’. See sonant and 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

sonorescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

sonorescent, adj., capable of emitting sound un- 
der the influence of radiation. — Coined fr. L. 
sondrus, ‘resounding’ (see sonorous), and suff. 
-escent. 



sonority, n. — Late L. sondritds, ‘fullness of 
sound’, fr. L. sondrus. See next word and -ity. 
sonorous, adj. — L. sondrus, ‘resounding’, fr. so- 
nar, ‘sound ,noise’, fr. sonare, ‘to sound’ ; see so- 
nant. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see-ous. 
Derivatives: sonorous-ly, adv., sonorous-ness , n. 
sonsy, sonsie, adj., lucky; good-natured (Scot.) — 
Fr. dial, sonse, sons , ‘prosperity’, a word of 
Celtic origin. Cp. Gaelic and Ir. sonas, ‘luck, 
fortune’. 

soon, adv. — ME. sone, soone , fr. OE. sona, ‘im- 
mediately’, rel. to OFris. son , OS. san, sana, 
sano, OHG. san, sdno, Goth, suns, ‘soon’. Cp. 
the second element in eftsoons. 
soorky, n., pounded brick mixed with lime to 
form a mortar (India). — Pers. surkhi, ‘redness’, 
fr. surkh, ‘red’, fr. MPers. sukhr, which is rel. to 
Avestic suxra-, OI. sukrah, ‘bright’, 
soot, n. — ME. sot, soot , fr. OE. sot, rel. to ON. 
sot, ODu. soet, lit. ‘that which settles’, fr. Teut. 
base *set-, ‘to sit, set’, corresponding to I.-E- 
*sed ‘to sit’, whence OSlav. sazda, Lith. sudd- 
ziai (pi.), OIr. suide, W. huddyl, Bret, huzel, 
‘soot’. See sedentary. For sense development cp. 
sediment. 

Derivatives: soot, tr. v., soot-y , adj., soot-i-ly, 
adv., soot-i-ness, n. 

sooth, n. — ME. soth, sooth , fr. OE. sod, ‘true; 
truth’, rel. to ON. sannr, ‘true’, OS. soth, OHG. 
sand, ‘true’, Goth, sunja, ‘truth’. These words 
orig. meant ‘that which is’, and derive from the 
Teut. participial base *sanfr-, which corresponds 
to I.-E. *essont-, fr. *es-, ‘to be’. See esse and 
cp. etymon, sattva, suttee. Cp. also sin, ‘trans- 
gression’. Cp. also absent, present, 
soothe, tr. v. — ME. sothen, fr. OE. sodian , ‘to 
show the truth of’, fr. sod, ‘true’. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: sooth-er, n., sooth-ing , adj., sooth- 
ing-ly , adv. 

soothfast, adj. and adv., truthful (archaic). — 
ME. sothfast , soothfast, fr. OE. sodfsest, ‘truth- 
ful, righteous’. See sooth and fast, ‘firm’, 
soothsay, intr. v. — Back formation fr. soothsayer, 
soothsayer, n. — ME. sothseyer, lit. ‘a speaker of 
truth’, fr. soth, ‘truth’, and seyer, sayer, ‘sayer’. 
See sooth, say, v., and agential suff. -er. 
sop, n., bread or other food dipped in liquid. — 
ME. sop, soppe, fr. OE. sopp, rel. to OE. supan, 
‘to sip, sup, drink’, Du. zuipen, G. saufen, ‘to 
drink’. See sup, ‘to sip, drink’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivative: sop, tr. and intr. v., to dip (bread), 
etc. into liquid, sopp-er , n., sopp-ing, adj. and n. 
soph, n. — Abbreviation ofsophister or sophomore. 
Sopherim, n. pi., 1) the Hebrew scribes, orig. 
copyists and interpreters of the Bible ; in a special 
sense; 2) a body of teachers who interpreted the 
Law in the last centuries of the second Common- 
wealth. — Heb. sopherim, ‘scribes’, pi. of sopher , 
lit. ‘bookman’, denominated fr. sepher , ‘book’. 
See Sepher Torah. 

Sophia, fem. PN. — Fr. Gk. crofpta, ‘wisdom’, fr. 

0096;, ‘wise’. See next word, 
sophism, n. — ME. sophime, fr. OF. sojfime, so- 
phime, sophisme (F. sophisme), fr. L. sophisma, 
fr. Gk. a6oiap.a, from the stem of ao<pC£eiv, ‘to 
make wise, instruct’, oocpt^eaDou, ‘to become 
wise; to devise, cleverly, play subtle tricks’, fr. 
0096c, ‘clever, skilled, prudent, cunning, learn- 
ed, wise’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. So- 
phia, sophist, sophisticate, the first dement in 
sophomore and the second element in panso- 
phism, philosophy. For the ending of 06910^ see 
suff, -ma. 

sophist, n., 1) (often capitalized) in ancient Greece, 
one of a group of public teachers of rhetoric, 
philosophy, etc.; 2) a learned person; 3) a fal- 
lacious reasoner. — F. sophist e, fr. L. sophista , 
fr. Gk. 00910x7)1;, ‘a clever, skillful, wise man; 
one who gave lessons (in grammar, rhetoric, 
etc.) for money; a quibbler’, from the stem of 
oo9^etv. See prec. word and -ist and cp. gymno- 
sopbist. 

sophister, n., student in his second or third year 
in Oxford and Cambridge Universities. — ME., 
fr. OF. sophist re, fr. L. sophista. See prec. word, 
sophistic, sophistical, adj. — L. sophisticus, fr. Gk. 
00910x1x6;, ‘pertaining to a sophist’, fr. 00- 



9ioT7);. See sophist and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivatives: sophistical-ly, adv., sophistical- 
ness, n. 

sophisticate, tr. v., 1) to render sophistical; 2 ) to 
falsify; 3) to make artificial or worldly-wise; 
intr. v,, to practice sophistication; n., a sophis- 
ticated person. — ML. sophisticate, pp. of so- 
phisticare, ‘to sophisticate’. See prec. word and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: sophisticat-ed, adj., sophistication 
(q.v.), sophisticat-or , n. 

sophistication, n. — ME. sophisticacioun, fr. ML. 
sophisticate, gen. -onis, fr. sophisticate, pp. of 
sophistiedre. See prec. word and -ion. 
sophistry, n., clever but unsound reasoning. — 
ME. sophistrie, fr. OF. sophisterie, sophistrie (F. 
sophist erie ), fr. sophiste. See sophist and -ry. 
sophomore, n., a second year student at an Amer- 
ican university. — Alteration of obsolete so - 
phumer, formed fr. sophume, an old var. of so- 
phism, fr. Gk. 06910^01, ‘cunning contrivance, 
device, invention’, fr. <7096;, ‘clever, skilful, 
wise’; see sophism. The change of sophumer to 
sophomore was due to a popular misconception 
of the former word as a compound of 0096;, 
‘clever’, and (xo>p6;, ‘foolish, dull’. 

Derivatives: sophomor-ic(-al), adj., sophomor- 
ic-al-ly, adv. 

Sophora, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Arab. $ufdra h , ‘yellow 
plants’, which is rel. to d$faru, fem. ?afra\ 
‘yellow’. See saffron. 

Sophronia, fem. PN. — Gk. Sw9povta, fr. 
a(J9pwv, gen. oa>9povo;, ‘discreet, prudent’, 
prop, ‘of sound mind’, compounded of to?, 
‘safe, sound, whole’, and 9p7]v, ‘midriff; heart, 
mind’. For the first element see Soter, for the 
second see phrenetic and cp. Phronima. 

-sophy, combining form meaning ‘knowledge’. — 
ME. - sophie , fr. OF. (— F.), fr. L. -sophia, fr. 
Gk. -cro9t.a, fr. ao9ia, ‘skill, wisdom, knowl- 
edge’, fr. 0096;, ‘clever, skilled’. See sophism, 
sopor, n., lethargic sleep. — L. sopor, ‘deep sleep’, 
from a causative form of I.-E. base *swep-, 
*sup ‘to sleep', whence also OL svapayati, 
‘lulls to sleep’. See somnolent, 
soporiferous, adj., causing sleep. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. sopor if er, ‘sleep-bringing’, fr. 
sopor, ‘deep sleep*, and ferre, ‘to bear, carry’. 
See prec. word and -ferous. 

Derivatives: sopor if erous-ly , adv., soporiferous - 
ness, n. 

soporific, adj., causing sleep. — Formed fr. L. so- 
por, ‘deep sleep’, and -ficus, fr. -ficere, unstressed 
form of facere, ‘to make, do’. See sopor and -fic. 
Derivatives: soporific, n., soporific-al, adj., 
sopor ific-al-ly, adv. 

soprano, n., the highest female voice (mus.) — It., 
a var. of sovrano, ‘highest; supreme, sovereign’, 
fr. Late L. superanus, fr. L. supra, ‘above’. See 
super- and cp. sovereign. 

sora, n., a North American rail, Porzana Carolina 
(ornithol.) — A native Indian name. 

sorb, n., the service tree. — F. sorbe, ‘the fruit of 
the service tree’, fr. L. sorbum, of s.m., fr. sor- 
be, ‘the service tree’, which prob. stands for 
*sor-dhos, and lit. denotes ‘the tree with the red- 
colored berries’, and is cogn. with Lith. saf-tas 
‘foxy in color’, Lett, sorts , ‘red-faced’. Cp. serv- 
ice tree. 

Sorb, n., one of the ancestors of the Slavonic 
tribe called the Wends. — G. Sorbe , of Slavonic 
origin. Cp. Serb. 

sorb, tr. v., to take up by adsorption or absorp- 
tion ( physical chem.) — L. sorbere, ‘to suck in, 
swallow up’. See absorb. 

Sorbaria, n., a genus of plants of the rose family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. sorbus , ‘the service tree’. 
See Sorbus and -aria. 

sorbefacient, adj., causing absorption. — Com- 
pounded of L. sorbere , ‘to suck in, swallow up’, 
and faciens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of facere , ‘to 
make, do’. For the first element see absorb, for 
the second see -facient, for the ending see suff. 
-ent. Cp. absorbefacient. 

Derivative: sorbefacient, n. 
sorbet, n., sherbet. — F., fr. It. sorbetto , fr. Turk.- 
Pers. sherbet (see sherbet) ; influenced in form by 
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It. sorbire , ‘to sip’. 

Sorbian, adj., pertaining to the Sorbs; n., a Sorb. 
— Formed fr. Sorb with suff. -ian. 
sorbite, n., a constituent of carbon steel ( metal- 
lurgy ). — Named after the English geologist and 
metallographist Henry Clifton Sorby (1826- 
1908). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
sorbitol, also sorbite, n., an alcohol, C 6 H J4 0 6 
(chem.) — See sorb, subst. suff. -ite and suff. -ol. 
Sorbonist, n., a doctor of the Sorbonne. — F. 
Sorboniste, fr. MF., formed with suff. -iste (see 
-ist) fr. Sorbonne , a celebrated institution of 
learning in Paris ; so called from its founder Ro- 
bert de Sorbon , chaplain and confessor of Louis 
IX. Robert de Sorbon himself is named after 
Sorbon, a place in the Ardennes, where he was 
born in 1201. 

Sorbus, n., a genus of trees, the service tree, the 
mountain ash ( bot ,) — L. sorbus , ‘service tree\ 
See sorb. 

sorcerer, n. — MF. (= F.) sorcier , fr. OF., fr. 
VL. *sortidrius, ‘a caster of lots’, fr. *sortiari, ‘to 
cast lots’, corresponding to L. sortiri , fr. sors, 
gen. sortis, ‘lot’. See sort, n. For the repetition 
of the suff. -er see poulterer and cp. words there 
referred to. 

sorceress, n. — ME. sorceresse, fr. AF. sorceresse, 
formed fr. sorcer-er with suff. -esse. See prec. 
word and 1st -ess. 

sorcery, n. — ME. sor eerie, fr. OF. sor eerie, fr. 
sorcier. See sorcerer and suff. -y (representing 
OF. -ie). Cp. F. sorcellerie, which arose through 
dissimilation fr. *sorcererie. 
sordamente, adv. (to be played) in a muffled 
manner ( musical direction). — It., formed fr. 
sordo, ‘deaf, dull-sounding’, fr. L. surdus, ‘deaf; 
dull’, with adv. suff. -mente, fr. L. mente , abl. of 
mens, ‘mind, reason, thought’. See surd and 
mental, ‘pertaining to the mind’, 
sordavalite, n., a dark-brown glassy substance 
( petrogr ,) — Named after Sordavala in Finland. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
sordellina, n., a kind of small bagpipe. — It., fr. 
sordo, ‘deaf; dull-sounding’, fr. L. surdus , ‘deaf; 
dull’. See surd and cp. sordine, 
sordes, n., filth, foul matter. — L. sordes, ‘dirt, 
filth’. See next word. 

sordid, adj., 1) filthy; 2) ignoble. — F. sordide, 
fr. L. sordidus, ‘dirty, foul, filthy, squalid’, fr. 
sordes , ‘dirt, filth’, whence also sordere , ‘to be 
dirty, filthy’; fr. I.-E. base * sword-, ‘dark, black, 
dirty’, whence also Goth, swarfs, OE. swear t, 
‘black’. See swart and cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: sordid-ly , adv., sordid- ness, n. 
sordine, n., a device used to produce a muffled 
tone in musical instruments; 2) a mute ( mus .) — 
F. sourdine, fr. It. sordino , sordino, formed with 
the dimin. suff. -ina, resp. -ino, fr. sordo , ‘deaf; 
dull-sounding’, fr. L. surdus. See surd and cp. 
words there referred to. 

sordino, n,, a mute (mus.) — It. See prec. word, 
sore, adj. — ME. sar, sor, fr. OE. sdr, ‘painful, 
grievous’, rel. to OE. sdr, ‘pain, grief’ (see next 
word), and to OS. ser, OFris. sdr, ‘painful’, ON. 
sdr, ‘pain, wound’, sdrr, ‘sore, wounded', MDu. 
seer, Du. zeer , ‘sore, ache’, (adv.) ‘very’, OS., 
OHG. ser, ‘painful’, OHG. sero, MHG. sere , 
‘painfully’, G. sehr , ‘very’, versehren, ‘to hurt, 
injure’, unversekrt, ‘uninjured, intact’, Goth. 
sair, ‘pain’. These Teut. words are possibly cogn. 
with OIr. sdeth, ‘pain, sickness’, L. saevus, 
‘raging, wild, terrible’, Lett, sivs, sievs , ‘sharp, 
biting, cruel’. All these words supposedly derive 
fr. I.-E. base *sai-, ‘pain, sickness’; see Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., II, p. 262 s.v. saevus and 
Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS, pp. 698-699 s.v. sehr. 
Cp. sorry. 

Derivatives: sore, adv. (q.v.), sore-ly , adv., sore- 
ness, n. 

sore, n., boil, ulcer, etc. — ME. sar , sor , fr. OE. 

sar, ‘pain, grief’. See prec. word, 
sore, adv., sorely, painfully. — ME. sure, sore, fr. 

OE. sare , rel. to sdr, ‘painful’. See sore, adj. 
soredium, n., one of the thallus buds in lichens 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. otopo?, ‘a heap’. See 
sorus. 

sorel, n. — See sorrel. 

Sorex, n., the genus of shrews (zool.) — L. sdrex. 



‘a shrew’’, which stands for *swor-ak-s, and is 
cogn. with Gk. upa^ (for *surak-s), of s.m., 
prop, ‘the squeaking animal’, from the I.-E. 
imitative base *swer-, *surr-, ‘to buzz, murmur, 
pipe’, whence also OI. svarati, ‘sounds’, OSlav. 
svirati , ‘to pipe’, L. susurrus, ‘hum, whisper'. See 
susurration and cp. soricine. Cp. also hyrax. 
sorghum, n., a genus of grasses. — ModL., fr. It. 
sorgo , ‘Indian millet’, fr. ML. surgum, surcum , 
suricum, fr. L .Syricum (grdmen) ‘(grass) of Syria’, 
neut. of Syricus , fr. Syria, ‘Syria’. See Syrian, 
soricine, adj., pertaining to the genus of the 
shrews. — L. soriemus, ‘belonging to the shrew’, 
fr. sdrex, gen. soricis. See Sorex and adj. suff. 
-ine (representing L. -inus). 
sorites, n., a series of syllogisms in which the pred- 
icate of each becomes the subject of the next 
(logic). — L., fr. Gk. ocopsLTT)?, crop short for 
aoXXoviap-o? atapetTY]*;, ‘a heap of syllogisms, 
a sorites’, fr. acopo;, ‘a heap’. See sorus. 
soritical, also soritic, adj., pertaining to a sorites. 
— Gk. a<opiTix6p, fr. ercopevnr]?, atopf'cr,?. See 
prec. word, resp. also adj. suff. -al. 
soroptimist, n., member of a club of business 
women and women executives. — Contraction 
of sorority and optimist. 

sororate, n., marriage with a wife’s sister. — Coin- 
ed by Sir James George Frazer (1854-1941) on 
analogy of levirate fr. L. soror , ‘sister’. See 
sorority and subst. suff. -ate. 
sororicide, n., one who kills his sister. — L. soro- 
ricida, compounded of soror, gen. sororis, ‘sister’ 
and -cida, ‘killer’, fr. caedere, ‘to kill’. See 
sorority and -cide, ‘killer’, 
sororicide, n., the killing of one’s own sister. — 
Late L. sordricidium , fr. L. soror, gen. sororis, 
‘sister’, and -cidium, ‘killing’, fr. caedere, ‘to 
kill’. See sorority and -cide, ‘killing’, 
sorority, n., a society of women. — ML. sorori - 
tas , ‘sisterhood', fr. L. soror, gen. sororis, ‘sister'. 
See sister and -ity. 

sorosis, n., a compound pulpy fruit, as that of the 
breadfruit, pineapple, etc. (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. oop oc;, ‘a heap’. See sorus. 
sorption, n., the act of sorbing ( physical chem.) — - 
See absorption. 

sorrel, adj., reddish brown (said esp. of horses); 
n., a sorrel horse. — ME. sorelle , fr. OF. sorel, 
‘sorel horse’, dimin. of sor, ‘yellowish-brown; 
sorrel horse’, fr. Frankish *saur, ‘dried’, whence 
‘yellowish-brown’, which is rel. to MDu. soor, 
‘dry’, OHG. sdren, ‘to become dry’, OE. sear, 
‘withered, barren’. See sear, adj., and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also the first element in 
surmullet. 

sorrel, n., a plant, Rumex acetosa (bot.) — ME. 
sorel, fr. OF. sorele, surele (F. sure lie), a dimin- 
utive formed fr. Frankish *sur , which is rel. to 
OHG., OE. sur, ‘sour’. See sour, 
sorrow, n. — ME. sore we, sor we, fr. OE. sorg (in 
the inflected cases of the sing, sorge), ‘grief, an- 
xiety, affliction’, rel. to OS. sorga, ON., Dan., 
Swed. sorg, MDu. sorghe , Du. zorg, OHG. so- 
raga, sorga , MHG., G. sorge, Goth, saurga, and 
prob. cogn. with OI. surk$ati, ‘cares for, is con- 
cerned about, something’, OIr. serg, ‘sickness’, 
OSlav, sraga , ‘sickness’, Lith. sergii, sirgti , ‘to be 
sick’. 

Derivatives: sorrow , v. (q.v.), sorrow-er , n., 
sorrow-ful, adj,, sorrow-ful-ly , adv., sorrow-ful- 
ness, n, 

sorrow, intr. v. — -ME. sorowen, sor wen, fr. OE. 
sorgian, ‘to grieve, be anxious’, fr. sorg. See 
sorrow, n. 

Derivatives: sorrow-ing , adj., sorrow-ing-ly, adv. 
sorry, adj. — ME, sary, sory , fr. OE. sdrig, fr. sdr, 
‘pain, grief’ ; see sore, n. and adj., and -y (repre- 
senting OE. -ig). The spelling sorry (with two 
Vs) shows the influence of sorrow. 

Derivatives; sorri-ly , adv., sorri-li-ness, n. 
sort, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) sorte, fr. OF., 
which prob. derives fr. ML. sortem, acc. of sors, 
‘sort, kind’, fr. Late L., ‘way, manner’, fr. L., 
‘fate, lot, condition, state’ (whence also OF., 
MF., F. sort, ‘lot, fate’), which stands in grada- 
tional relationship to serere, ‘to join, connect’ ; 
lots were called sortes because they used to be 
strung or threaded. Cp. It. sorte, Sp. suerte, 



which also derive fr. L. sortem. See series and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. sorcerer, as- 
sort, consort, resort, suerte, and the first element 
in sortilege. 

Derivative: sort-al, adj. 

sort, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sor ten, fr. sort. See 
sort, n. 

Derivatives: sort-able, adj., sort-abl-y, adv., 
sort-ed , adj., sort-er, n. 

sortes, n. pi., the lots. — L. sortes, pi. of sors. See 

sort, n. 

sortie, n., attack of the besieged upon the be- 
siegers. — F., ‘a going out, departure, sally’, 
prop. fern. pp. of sortir, ‘to go out’, which prob. 
derives fr. VL. *surctus, for L. surrectus , pp. of 
surgere , ‘to rise’. Cp. Sp. surtir, ‘to gush forth", 
which also comes fr. VL. *surctus. See surge and 
cp. source. 

Derivative: sortie, intr. v. 
sortilege, n., divination by casting lots. — ME., 
fr. OF. sortilege (F. sortilege), fr. ML. sortile- 
gium, fr. L. sortilegus, ‘one who divines by lots’, 
which is compounded of sors, gen. sortis, ‘fate, 
lot’, and the stem of legere, ‘to pick up, select, 
read’. See sort, n., and lecture. 

Derivatives: sortileg-ic, adj., sortileg-ec , n. 
sorus, n., a cluster of spore cases in ferns (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. creapo?, ‘a heap’, which is of un- 
certain origin. Cp. soredium, sorites, sorosis and 
the second element in Camptosorus. 
sostenuto, adv., sustained, prolonged (mus.) — 
It., pp. of sostenere, ‘to sustain, maintain’, fr. L. 
suslinere. See sustain. 

sot, n., a fool; a habitual drunkard. — ME. sott, 
sot, fr. OF. (— F.) sot, fr. ML. sottus (whence 
also MDu. soot, Du. zot, MHG. sote)‘, fr. Mish- 
naic Heb. shote h , ‘fool; foolish', prop. part, of 
shdta h , ‘was foolish’; cp. stuss. Cp. also Lo- 
kotsch, EW., No. 1927. 

Derivatives: sot, tr. v., to befool, sott-ish, adj., 
sott-ish-ly , adv., sott-ish-ness, n. 

Soter, n., 1) an epithet of Zeus (Greek mythol.) — 
Gk. ocoTYjp, ‘savior, deliverer’, rel. to otjiCew, 
‘to save’, oaoc, Att. o&o?, c&q, ‘safe, sound, 
whole’. See soma, ‘body’, and cp. Sophronia, 
sozin and the second element in creosote. 
Sothic, adj., pertaining to, or named after, So- 
this. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. Ew&i?, 
the Egyptian name of Sirius, the Dog Star, 
sotnia, n., a squadron of Cossack cavalry. — 
Russ, sotnya, ‘a hundred’, fr. sto, ‘a hundred’, 
which is rel. to OSlav. suto, and cogn. with 
Lith. sifhtas, Lett, simts, OI. sat dm, Gk. £-xa- 
t 6 v, L. centum, OE. hund, etc., of s.m. See hun- 
dred. 

sotto voce, in an undertone (mas.) — It., lit. 
‘under the voice’. Sotto comes fr. L. subtus , 
‘below’, whence also F. sous. Proven?, and Ca- 
tal. sotz, OSp. soto, OPort. sotto. L. subtus 
comes fr. sub , ‘under’; see sub, prep., and cp. 
soutane. Voce derives fr. L. vocem , acc. of vox , 
‘voice’ ; see voice. 

sou, n., a small French coin. — F., fr. L. solidus, 
a gold coin of the Latin Empire, from the adj. 
solidus, ‘firm, solid’. See solidus. 

soubise, n., a sauce. — F., named after Charles de 
Rohan (1735-87), Prince de Soubise, fr. Soubise, 
a village near Rochefort in France, which was 
an ancient seigneury of the Rohan family, 
soubrette, n., an intriguing maidservant in come- 
dy/ — F., fr. Proven?, soubreto , ‘affected, con- 
ceited’, fem. of soubret, fr. soubra , ‘to leave 
apart’, orig. meaning 'to exceed’, fr. OProven?. 
sobrar , fr. L. superdr e, ‘to rise above, overcome, 
be left over’, fr. super, ‘over, above, beyond’. 
See super- and cp. words there referred to. 
soubriquet, n. — See sobriquet, 
soucar, n., a Hindu banker. — Hind, sdhukdr , ‘a 
great merchant, banker’, fr. OI. sadhuh, 
‘straight’. See sadhu. 

souchong, n., a kind of fine black Chinese tea. 7— 
Chin, hsiao chung, ‘small or fine kind’, 
souffle, n., soft sound heard through the stetho- 
scope (med.) — F., lit. ‘puff, breath’, back forma- 
tion fr. souffler, ‘to blow’, fr. L. sufflare, fr. sub- 
and flare, ‘to blow’. See flatus and cp. soffione. 
souffle, n., a light — sweet or savory — dish. — F., 
pp. of souffler, ‘to blow’, used as a noun. See 
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prec, word. 

sough, intr. v., to make a moaning or murmuring 
sound. — ME. swoghen , swoughen , fr. OE. 
swogan , ‘to sound, make a noise’, which is rel. 
to OE. swegan , of s.m., OS. swogan, ‘to rustle’, 
Goth, gaswogjan, ‘to sigh’, and cogn. with Lith. 
svageti, ‘to sound’, and possibly also with OI, 
vagnith , ‘sound’. L. vagire , ‘to cry, roar, sound’, 
Gk. ‘ t0 resound’, zjx^* 

‘sound; echo’. See echo and cp. vagitus. 

sough, n., a moaning or murmuring sound. — 
ME. swogh, swough, fr. swoghen, swoughen. See 
sough, v. 

sought, past tense and pp. of seek . — ME. souht , 
fr. OE. sohte , resp. gesoht, past tense, resp. pp., 
of secan. See seek. 

soul, n. — ME. saule , soule , fr. OE. sawol, rel. to 
OS. seola, siala , ON. sala , OFris. sele , MDu. 
siele, Du. ziel, OHG. seula, sela , MHG. sele, G. 
Seele, Goth, saiwala. These words prob. derive 
fr. OTeut, *saiwald, ‘that which is related to a 
lake or sea’, fr. *saiwa-z, ‘lake, sea’; see sea. 
According to ancient Teutonic conceptions 
lakes used to serve as dwelling places of the 
souls after death. See Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., 
p, 697 s.v. Seele. 

Derivatives: soul-ed, adj., soul-ful, adj., soul-ful- 
ly , adv., soul-ful-ness, n., soul-less, adj,, soul- 
less-ly, adv., soul-less- ness, n. 

sound, n., noise. — ME. soun, fr. OF. (= F.) son, 
fr. L. sonus , ‘sound’, which stands for *.shw 2 («, 
and is rel. to sonar e (for *swenare), ‘to sound’, 
fr. I.-E. base *swen-, ‘to sound', whence also 
OI. svanati, ‘it sounds’, svanas ‘noise’, svandh, 
‘sound, tone’, svanah, ‘rustling’, OIr. senim, ‘the 
playing of an instrument’, OE. geswin, ‘music, 
song’, swinsian , ‘to sing’, ON. svanr, OE. swan, 
‘swan’, prop, ‘the singing bird’. See sonant and 
cp. swan. The d in sound is excrescent. Cp. 
bound, ‘ready’, and words there referred to. 

sound, intr. and tr. v., to make a sound. — ME. 
sonen, fr. OF. soner (F. sonner ), fr. L. sondre, ‘to 
sound’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: sound-er, n., sound-ing, adj., sound- 
ing-ly, adv., sound-ing- ness, n. 

sound, adj., healthy. — ME. sound, sund, fr. OE. 
gesund , rel. to OS. gisund , OFris. sund, Du. ge- 
zond, OHG. gisunt , MHG. gesunt, G. gesund, 
‘healthy’, OE., OS. swid, ‘strong’, ON. svinnr, 
‘intelligent, wise*, Goth, swinps , MLG. geswin- 
de, MHG. geswinde, ‘strong’, G. geschwind, 
‘fast, quick’. Cp. the second element inMilicent. 
Derivatives: sound, adv., sound-ly, adv., sound- 
ness, n, 

sound, n., a narrow channel. — ME. sound, sund , 
fr. ON. or OE. sund, ‘act of swimming; place of 
swimming, the sea; a stretch of water which one 
can swim across’, for *swum-d, which stands in 
gradational relationship to swim (q.v.) 

sound, tr. and intr. v., to measure the depth of 
water. — ME. sounden , sonden , fr. OF. (— F.) 
sonder , ‘to sound’, which prob. derives fr. Late 
L. subundare , ‘to submerge’, fr. sub- and L. unda , 
‘wave’; see undate. It is also possible that F. 
sonder , is of Teut. origin; cp. OE. and ON. 
sund, ‘a stretch of water which one can swim 
across’, OE. sundline , ‘sounding line', sundrap , 
‘a sounding rope’, and see prec. word. 
Derivatives: sound , n., an instrument used to 
sound a cavity of the body, sound-able, adj., 
sound-er, n., sound-ing , n., sound-less, adj., un- 
fathomable (rare). 

soundless, adj. — Formed fr. sound, ‘that which 
is heard', with suff. -less; first used by Shake- 
speare. 

Derivatives: soundless-ly, adv., soundless-ness , 
n. 

soup, n. — F. soupe, fr. OF., which is of Teut. 
origin. See sup, ‘to sip’, and words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: soup-er, n., soup-y, adj. 

soupcon, n., suspicion. — F., ‘suspicion’, fr. MF. 
sospeoon, fr. OF., fr. VL. suspectionem , acc. of 
suspect id, corresponding to L. suspicio. See 
suspicion. 

sour, adj. — ME. soure , fr. OE. sur, rel. to ON. 
siirr, Dan., Swed., Norw. sur, MDu. suur, Du. 
zuur, OHG., MHG. sur, G. sauer, and cogn. 



with OSlav. syru, ‘moist, raw’, Lith. suras, ‘sal- 
ty’, suris, ‘cheese’. F. sur, ‘sour, tart’ (whence 
the diminutive noun surelle, ‘sorrel’), is a Teut. 
loan word. Cp. sorrel, the plant, surette. 
Derivatives: sour, n. and adv., sour-ed, adj., 
sour-ed-ness , n., sour-ing , n., sour-ish , adj., sour- 
ish-ly, adv., sour-ish-ness, n., sour-ly, adv., sour- 
ness, n. 

source, n. — ME. sours, fr. OF. sorse, surse, 
sorce (later source), fem. of sors , pp. of sordre, 
‘to rise’, used as a noun, fr. L. surgere, ‘to rise’. 
See surge and cp 3rd souse, resource, 
sourdine, n. — F. See sordine, 
souse, n., salt pickle. — ME. souse, fr. OF. souz, 
souce , which — together with OProvenc. solz , 
It. soldo, of s.m. — is of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. 
sulza (for *sult-ja), ‘brine’ and see salt. Cp. also 
silt. 

souse, tr. v., 1) to pickle; 2) to soak, drench; intr. 
v., to be or become soaked. — ME. sousen , fr. 
OF. souz, souce. See prec. word, 
souse, n., the act of swooping down (said of a 
hawk). — MF. sors, pp. of sordre, ‘to rise, to 
spring’. See source. 

Derivative: souse, intr. v., to swoop down, 
soutache, n., braid. — F., fr. Hung, sujtds, 
‘trimming, galloon’, prop, ‘blow, strike’, fr. 
sujt-ani, ‘to strike’. 

soutane, n., a cassock worn by Roman Catholic 
priests. — F., fr. earlier sottane , fr. It. sottana, 
‘petticoat’, lit. ‘undergarment’, which derives fr. 
sotto, ‘under’, fr. L. subtus, ‘below’, fr. sub , 
‘under’. See sub-. F. soutane (for sottane ) owes 
its form to the influence of F. sous , ‘under’, 
souteneur, pimp; bully. — F„ ‘supporter, pro- 
tector; bully’, fr. soutenir, ‘to sustain’, fr. VL. 
*sustenire, corresponding to L. sustlnere. See 
sustain and cp. sostenuto. 
south, adv. — ME. suth, south, fr. OE. sud, 
‘southward, in the south’, formed — with com- 
pensatory lengthening of the vowel — fr. Old 
Teut. *sunp~, whence also OS., OFris. suth , 
‘southward, in the south’, MDu. suut, of s.m. 
(whence MHG. suth, ‘south wind’, earlier New 
High German Sud, ‘south’; G. Slid, ‘south', 
goes back to a dial. Du. pronunciation with u . 
Cp. the now more usual G. form Suden, ‘south’, 
which is also of Dutch origin, and the Modern 
Du, forms zuid, zuiden, ‘south’). Cp. Old 
Teut. *sunpan , ‘from the south’ (whence OE. 
sudan, OHG. simdan ), and Old Teut. *sunp{r)a , 
‘southward’ (whence OS. suthar , ON. su dr, 
OHG. sundar ). These words are possibly rel. to 
E. sun. Accordingly south, would prop, mean ‘the 
region of the sun’. For sense development cp. 
east. Others connect south, etc., with Teut. 
*suinpa-, ‘strong; healthy; right’ (see sound, 
‘healthy’). In the sense of this derivation south 
would prop, denote the region to the right of 
him who faces east (as at the time of prayer). 
For sense development cp. Heb. yamtn, Arab. 
yamin , ‘the right hand; the south’; cp. also 
north and the examples given there. 

Derivatives: south, adj., n., and intr. v., south- 
erly, adj., southern (q.v.), south-ing, n. 
southern, adj. — ME. southren, fr. OE. suderne , 
fr. sud. See south and -ern. 

Derivatives: southern-er, n., southern-ize tr. v. 
southron, n., inhabitant of the southern part of a 
country; an Englishman {archaic). — ME., aN 
ter. of southren (under the influence of Brit-on 
and other names ending in -on). See prec. word, 
southward, adj. and n. — Compounded of south 
and adj. suff. -ward. 

southward, southwards, adv. — Compounded of 
south and adv. suff. -ward, -wards, 
souvenir, n., a memento, keepsake. — F., from 
fr. OF., from the verb souvenir ,'" to remember’, 
fr. L. sub venire, ‘to come up, come to one’s 
mind’, which is formed fr. sub- and venire, ‘to 
come’. See come and cp. subvene, subvention, 
sovereign, adj. and n. — ME., fr. OF. soverain, 
sovrain (F. souverain), fr. ML. super anus 
‘chief, principal’ (whence also Sp. soberano , It. 
soprano), fr. L. super, ‘above’. See super- and cp 
soprano. The spelling of E. sovereign (with g) is 
due to the influence of reign, with which the 
word sovereign was associated by folk etymol- 



ogy. 

Derivatives: sovereign-ly, adv., sovereign-ness, 
n., sovereignty (q.v.) 

sovereignty, n. — ME. soverainte, sovereinte, fr. 
OF. soverainete, fr. soverain. See prec. word and 

-ty. 

soviet, n. — Russ, sovdt, fit. ‘council’, formed fr. 
pref. so-, ‘with, together with’, and -vet, which 
occurs only in compounds as ot-vet, ‘answeri, 
pri-vet, ‘greeting’, and is related to OPruss. 
vaitiat, ‘to speak’. For the pref. see Skupshtina. 
Derivatives: soviet, adj., soviet-dom , n., soviet- 
ic, adj., soviet-ism, n., soviet-ist, n., soviet-ize, 
tr. v., soviet-iz-ation , n. 

sovran, n., sovereign. — Milton’s spelling of 
sovereign (as if it derived from It. sovrano), 
sow, n., female pig, — ME. suwe, sowe, fr. OE. 
sugu, su, rel. to OS., OHG., MHG. su, G. Sau , 
Du. zeug, ON. syr, Dan., Swed. so, and cogn. 
with OI. sukardh, ‘wild boar, swine’, Avestic hu, 
‘wild boar’, Toch. B suwo , ‘swine’, Gk. ouq, 
‘swine’, uivoq, ‘swinish’, Alb. ?9/,L. sits, ‘swine’, 
L. suinus, ‘pertaining to swine’, OSlav. svinija, 
‘swine’, Lett, suvens, sivens, ‘young pig’, W. 
hucc, Ir. suig, ‘swine’, OIr. socc, ‘snout; plow- 
share'. All these words derive from the I.-E. 
imitative base *su-, *suw-, which is proved by 
the OI. equivalent su-karah, lit. ‘maker (= ut- 
terer) of the sound su'. Cp. hog, hyena, socket, 
soil, ‘to make dirty’, suilline, sully, Sus, swine, 
and the first element in sybotic, syphilis, Hyos- 
cyamus, Hystrix. 

sow, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sawen, sowen, fr. OE. 
sawan, rel. to ON. sa, Dan. saa , Swed. sd, OS. 
saian, MDu. sayen, Du. zaaien , OHG. sdwen, 
sajen , MHG. sxjen, G. scien, Goth, saian , fr. I.-E. 
base *se{i)-, ‘to sow’, whence also L. sero, past 
tense sevi, pp. sat urn, ‘to sow’, OSlav. sejo, 
sijati, Lith. s#ju, seti, ‘to sow’. Cp. semen. Cp. 
also season, secular, seed and the second element 
in colza. 

Derivatives: sow-er, n., sow-ing, n. 
sowar, n., a native cavalry soldier; a mounted 
orderly (India). — Pers. sawar, ‘horseman, rid- 
er’, fr. MPers. asbdr, fr. OPers. asabdra-, 
‘horseman’, which is compounded of asa-, 
‘horse’, and - bara , ‘carried by’. The first ele- 
ment is rel. to Avestic aspa-, OI. asvalt , ‘horse’; 
see equine. The second element is rel. to Avestic 
baraiti, ‘carries; rides’, OI. bhdrati, ‘bears’; see 
bear, ‘to carry’. 

so wens, n. pi., porridge made from the bran or 
husks of oats. — Gael, siighan , name of the liq- 
uid used to make sowens, fr. sugh, ‘juice’, 
which is cogn. with OE. socian, ‘to soak’, siican, 
‘to suck’. See soak, suck, 
sown, pp. of so w. — ME. jrowe(n), fr. OE. ge- 
sawen, pp. of sawan. See sow, v. 
soy, n., 1) a Chinese or Japanese sauce for fish 
made from soybean ; 2) soybeans. — Jap. shoyu, 
fr. Chin, chiang-yu, lit. ‘soybean oil’, 
soybean, soya-bean, n. — See prec. word, 
sozin, n., protein defending the animal body 
against bacteria and their toxic products 
( biochem .) — Coined fr. Gk. ‘to save’. 

See Soter and -in. 

spa, n., a mineral spring. — Fr. Spa, a town in 
Belgium having mineral springs. 

Derivative: spa , intr. v. 

space, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) espace, fr. L. 
spatium, ‘space, room, extent’, which prob. de- 
rives fr. I.-E. base *spe(i)-, *sp s ‘to draw, 
stretch, span, spread, extend, swell, be success- 
ful’, whence also OI. sphayate, ‘increases’, 
sphitdh, ‘extended, wide’, Gk. anav, ‘to draw, 
to tear away’, aTraffv), ‘a flat wooden instru- 
ment, a broad flat sword’, L. spes, ‘hope’, OSlav. 
spdjg, spdti, ‘to be successful', spdehu, ‘endeavor, 
aspiration', Lith. speju, sped, ‘to have leisure, 
be quick enough’, OSlav. sporu, ‘abundant’, OS. 
spod, ‘success’, Du. spoed, ‘haste, speed’, OHG., 
MHG. spuot, ‘success’, OS. spodian , ‘to cause 
to succeed’, MDu., Du. spoeden , OHG. spuoten , 
‘to hasten’, G. sich sputen , ‘to make haste’, OE. 
spowan, OHG. spuo(e)n , ‘to prosper, succeed’, 
and possibly Goth, spediza , ‘later’, spedumists, 
‘latest’, OHG. spdti, MHG. spxte, G. spat, 
‘late’. Cp. expatiate. Cp. also despair, desperate, 
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epaulet, epauliere, espadon, espalier, Esperanto, 
prosperous, spade, ‘a tool for digging’, spade on 
cards, spado, span, spare, adj., spasm, spastic, 
spathe, spathic, spatula, spay, speck, ‘fat meat’, 
specktioneer, speed, spick, ‘fat meat’, sphacelate, 
sphendone, spheno-, sphygmus, spin, spissated, 
spondyl, spontaneous, spoon. 

Derivatives: space , tr. v., space-less, adj., spac- 
er , n., spac-ing, n. 

spacious, adj. — ME., either fr. MF. (= F.) 
spacieux , fr. OF. spacios , or directly fr. L. spa - 
t ids us, ‘roomy, ample’, fr. spatium . See space 
and -ous. 

Derivatives: spacious-ly, adv., spacious-ness , n. 
spadassin, n., a swordsman, bravo. — F., fr. It. 
spadaccino , ‘swordsman’, fr. spada , ‘sword’, fr. 
L. spatha , fr. Gk. aTrdUb). See next word, 
spade, n., a tool for digging. — ME., fr. OE. 
spadu, rel. to OS. spado , OFris. spada , Dan., 
Swed., MDu., Du. spade , ‘spade’, MHG. spat(e), 
G. Spaten , and cogn. with Gk. amilb), ‘a flat 
wooden instrument ; a broad, two-edged sword’ 
(whence L. spada , *a broad wooden instrument, 
a broad, two-edged sword’). These words are 
formed — with d/j-formative element— fr. I.-E. 
base *spe(i)-, *sp & -, ‘to draw, stretch, span, 
spread, extend’, whence also L. spatium, ‘space, 
room, extent’. See space and cp. spadassin, 
spade on cards, spadilla, spadix, spado, spathe. 
Cp. also epaulet and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: spade , tr. v., to dig with a spade, 
spade-ful , adj. 

spade, n., black heart-shaped figure representing 
a spade (cards). — Sp. espada, fr. L. spatha, ‘a 
flat instrument; a broad sword’ (whence also It. 
spada, F. dpie, ‘sword’), fr. Gk. oir<£4h]. See 
spade, ‘a tool for digging’, 
spade, n., a castrated animal. — Fr. L. spado . See 
spado. 

spadger, n., sparrow (slang). — Altered fr. spar- 
row. 

spadiceous, adj., of the nature of a spadix. — 
Formed with suff. -eous fr. L. spadix, gen. spa- 
dicis. See spadix. 

spadicose, adj., spadiceous. — See pree. word and 
adj. suff. -ose. 

spadille, n., ace of spades (omher and quadrille). 
— Sp. espadilla , dimin. of espada, ‘sword’, fr. L. 
spatha. See spade (on cards), 
spadix, n., spike of flowers -with a fleshy axis, 
surrounded by a spathe (bot.) — L. spadix, ‘a 
broken palm branch with its fruit’, fr. Gk. 
c7toi8T£, which is rel. to cnrdcStdv, ‘eunuch’, 
oraSCCeuj, ‘to strip off’, a7rav, ‘to draw, to tear 
away’. See spade, ‘a tool for digging’, 
spado, n., a castrated person. — L. spado , fr. Gk. . 
G7rdcStov, ‘eunuch’, which is rel. to C7rav, ‘to 
draw, to tear away’. See prec. word, 
spaghetti, n. pi., an Italian paste made in solid 
cords. — It., pi. of spaghetto , dimin. of spago, 
‘cord, thread’, which is of uncertain origin, 
spahi, spahee, n., formerly a Turkish, later an 
Algerian cavalryman. — F. spahi , fr. Turk. 
sipahi, fr. Pers. sipdki, ‘warrior, soldier’, which 
is rel. to Avestic spada-, Pahlavi spah , ‘army’. 
Cp. sepoy. 

spake, archaic past tense of speak. — ME. spake , 
fr. earlier spak, fr. OE. spxc, fr. earlier sprsec, 
past tense of sprecan. See speak. 

Spalax,n., a genus of rodents ( 100 I) — Gk. arcoc- 
Xoc£, ‘mole’, lit. ‘the digging animal’. See spoil, n. 
spall, n., chip. — ME. spalle, prob. a var. of 
spalde , fr. spalden, ‘to chip, split’ (whence also 
obsol. E. spa Id), rel. to MLG. spalden , spolden, 
MDu. spalden , spouden , spouwen , Du. spouwen, 
OHG. spaltan , MHG., G. spalten, ‘to split’, 
ON. spjald , speld, ‘board, tablet’, Goth, spilda, 
‘table, board’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)p(h)el~, ‘to 
cleave, split’, whence also L. spolium, ‘skin 
stripped from an animal; arms taken from an 
enemy; prey, booty’. See spoil, n., and cp. spill. 
Cp. also spelt, split. 

spall, tr. v., to chip, split; intr. v., to break up. — 
ME. spalden. See spall, n. 
spalpeen, n., a rascal (Irish). — Ir. spailpin , ‘ras- 
cal’, prop, ‘conceited’, fr. spailp , ‘braggart, con- 
ceited’, which is rel. to spailp , ‘to strut’, 
span, n. — ME. spanne, fr. OE. spann, ‘stretch, 



span’, rel. to ON. sponn, Swed. spann , Dan. 
spand, MDu. spanne, Du. spanne, span , OHG. 
spanna, MHG. spanne , spange, G. Spanne , 
‘span’, and to the E. verb span (q.v.) 
Derivative: span-less , adj. 
span, tr. and intr. v. — ME. spannen, fr. OE. 
spannan, ‘to clasp, fasten, stretch, span’, rel. to 
ON. spenna, Dan. spxnde , Norw., OFris. 
spanna , MDu., Du. spannen, OHG. spannan, 
MHG., G. spannen, ‘stretch, span’; prob. 
formed— with n-formative element — fr. I.-E. 
base *spe(i)-, *sp s -, ‘to draw, span, stretch, ex- 
tend, swell’, whence L. spatium , ‘space, room, 
extent’. See space and cp. spin, spontaneous; cp. 
also spancel, spang, spangle, inspan. In some 
senses the verb span derives directly from the 
noun span (q.v.) 

Derivative: spann-er, n. 
span-, form of spano- before a vowel, 
spandrel, n., the space between the curve of an 
arch and the mold enclosing it (archit.) — ME. 
spaundrell, dimin. formed fr. AF. espaundre , fr. 
OF. espandre (F. epandre), ‘to spread out, ex- 
tend’, fr. L. expander e. See expand, 
spanemia, spanaemia, n., anemia (med.) — Medi- 
cal L., fr. Gk. a7ravo<;, ‘scarce’, and atp.oc, 
‘blood’. See spano- and -emia. 
spangolite, n., a basic sulfate of aluminum and 
copper (mineral.) — Named after Norman 
Spang of Etna, Alleghany County, Pennsyl- 
vania. For the ending see combining form -lite. 
Spaniard, n. — ME. Spaignard, fr. OF. Espaig- 
nard, fr. Espaigne, ‘Spain’. See Spanish and -ard. 
spaniel, n., any of several breeds of dogs of Span- 
ish origin. — ME. spainel, ‘Spanish; spaniel’, fr. 
ME. espaignol (F. epagneul), lit. ‘a Spanish 
dog’, fr. Sp. espahol , ‘Spanish’, fr. VL. Hispa- 
niolus, fr. L. Hispania, ‘Spain’. See Spanish. 
Spanish, adj. — ME. Spainish, fr. Spain, fr. OF. 
Espaigne (F. Espagne ), fr. L. Hispania , which is 
prob. of Iberian origin. The pref. i- in (H)i- 
spania represents the Iberian def. article. Cp. 
Hellenistic Gk. SmxvCa and Late L. Spania, 
‘Spain’. For the ending see adj. suff. -ish. Cp. 
the two prec. words. 

spank, intr. v., to move swiftly. — Back forma- 
tion fr. spanking. 

spank, tr. and intr. v., to strike; n,, a slap. — Of 
imitative origin. 

spanking, adj., fine, strong. — Of Scand. origin. 

Cp. Dan. spanke , ‘to strut’, 
span-new, adj., quite new. — ME. spannewe , fr. 
ON. spatmyr, spanyr, which is compounded of 
spann, ‘chip, shaving’, and nyr, ‘new’. The first 
element is rel. to MDu. spxn, Du. spaan, OHG., 
MHG. span, G. Span, OE. spon, ‘chip, shaving’; 
see spoon and cp. words there referred to. For 
the second element see new. For sense develop- 
ment cp. spick and span, 
spano-, before a vowel span-, combining form 
meaning ‘scarce’ '(med.) — Gk. arc avo-, <J7uxv-, 
fr. area voq, ‘rare, scarce, uncommon’; of uncer- 
tain origin. 

spar, n., mast, yard. — ME. sparre, ‘spar, beam, 
rafter’, rel. to ON. sparri , Dan., Swed. sparre , 
OS., OHG. sparro , MDu., MHG. sparre, Du. 
spar, G. Sparren , ‘spar, rafter’, Du. sperren , ‘to 
bar, block up’, G. sperren, ‘to close, shut, bar’ 
(the orig. meaning was ‘to furnish with spars’; 
whence ‘to close with spars’). See spear. 
Derivative: spar, tr. v., to furnish with spars., 
spar, n., a nonmetallic lustrous mineral. — LG. 
spar, ‘gypsum’, fr. MLG., rel. to OE. spver - in 
spxr-stan, ‘gypsum’, and to spxrenfof gypsum’; 
cp. fluorspar. The modern use of spar is due to 
a confusion with G. Spat, ‘spar’; see spathic 
and cp. feldspar. 

Derivative: sparr-y , adj. 

spar, intr. v., to fight with the fists. — MF. es- 
parer (F. Sparer), ‘to fight with the fists’, fr. It. 
sparare, fr. pref. s- (fr. L. ex, ‘out of, from’) and 
parare, ‘to ward off’. See 1st ex- and parry. 
Derivatives: spar, n., the act of sparring, sparr- 
ing, n. 

spar, n., a member of the Women’s Reserve of 
the U.S. Coast .Guard formed November 23, 
1942. — Formed from the initials of the motto 
of the Coast Guard : Semper Paratus — Always 



Feady (‘always ready is the translation of L. 
semper par at us). 

sparable, n., a small headless nail. — Corruption 
of sparrow-bill', so called from its shape, 
spare, adj. — ME., fr. OE. spxr, ‘sparing, frugal’, 
rel. to ON. sparr , OHG. spar , ‘spare’, and to 
OE. sparian , ‘to spare’, and cogn. with OSlav. 
sporU, ‘abundant, long lasting’, Russ, spbryj, 
Czech spory, ‘abundant, copious’, Czech sporiti, 
‘to spare, save’, OI spkarah, ‘extensive’, sphirafr, 
‘fat’. Arm. p'art'am, ‘abundant’. All these 
words are derivatives of I.-E, base *spe(i)- f *sp s ~, 
‘to draw, stretch, span, spread, extend’. See 
space and cp. spare, v. 

Derivatives: spare, n., spare-ly, adv., spare-ness, 

n. 

spare, tr. and intr. v., to show mercy to, to spare. 
— ME. sparen, fr. OE. sparian, rel. to OS. spa- 
ron, ON., Swed. spara, Dan., Norw. spare, OFris. 
sparia, MDu., Du. sparen, OHG. spar on, sparen , 
MHG. spam, G. sparen, and to OE. spxr, 
‘sparing, frugal’. See spare, adj., andcp. epergne. 
Derivatives: spar-er, n., spar-ing, adj., sparing- 
ly, adv. 

sparerib, n., a piece of pork consisting of ribs 
with a little meat adhering to them. — MLG. 
ribbesper, compounded of ribbe, ‘rib’, and sper, 
‘spit’ ; see rib and spear. Ribbesper orig. meant ‘a 
spit thrust through with pieces of ribs’. Earlier 
Dan. ribbenspaer and G. Rippespeer are also 
borrowed from MLG. 

sparger, n., 1) a sprinkler; 2) a vessel for sprink- 
ling. — Fr. obsol. sparge, fr. OF. espargier, fr. 
L. sparger e, ‘to scatter, sprinkle’. See sparse 
and agential suff. -er and cp. Spergula. 
Sparidae, n. pi., a family of marine fishes, the 
sea bream (ichthyol.) — ModL., formed with 
suff. -idae fr. L. spar us, ‘gilthead’, fr. Gk. oira- 
poQ. See Sparus and cp. sparoid. 
spark, n., a glowing particle. — ME. sparke, sper- 
ke, fr. OE. spearca, rel. to MLG. sparke , ‘spark’, 
sparken , ‘to sparkle’, MDu. spranke, ‘spark’, 
spranken, ‘to sparkle’, fr. I.-E. base *sper(e)g -, 
*spher(e)g-, ‘to strew, sprinkle’, whence also L. 
spargere, ‘to scatter, sprinkle’. See sparse and cp. 
sparger. Cp. also spree, spry. 

Derivatives: spark, v. (q.v.), spark-ish, adj., 
spark-ishly, adv., spark-ish-ness , n., spark-less, 
adj., spark-like, adj., spark-y, adj., spark-i-ness,n. 
spark, intr. v. — ME. sparken , fr. OE. spear clan, 
fr. spearca , ‘spark’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: spark-er, n., spark-ing, n. 
spark, n., a gallant, a beau, a lover. — Prob. fr. 
ON. sparkr, ‘lively’, and rel. to spark, ‘a glowing 
particle’. 

sparkle, intr. v., to emit sparks. — ME. sparklen, 
freq. of sparken. See spark, v. and n., and freq. 
suff. -le. 

Derivatives: sparkl-er , n., sparkl-ing , adj., 
sparkl-ing-ly, adv., sparkl-ing-ness, n. 
sparkle, n., a little spark. — Formed fr. the noun 
spark with dimin. suff. -le. 
sparklet, n., a little spark. — Formed fr. the noun 
spark with dimin. suff. -let. 
sparoid, adj., pertaining to the Sparidae; n., one 
of the Sparidae , a sea bream. — Compounded 
of Gk. arcotpo?, ‘gilthead’, and -oetSr)?, ‘like’, fr. 
slSo ‘form, shape’. See Sparus and -oid, 
sparrow, n. — ME. sparwe, sparewe, sparowe, fr. 
OE. spearwa, rel. to ON. sporr, OHG. sparo, 
MHG. spar (gen. sparwes), G. Sper-ling , Goth. 
sparwa, and cogn. with Co. frau, Bret, frao, 
‘crow’, OPruss. spurglis, ‘sparrow’, Gk. a^p- 
youXo^, oTTopYftoc;, ‘a small field bird’, 
gen. ^ap6?, ‘starling’ (formed with metathesis 
of sp- into ps-), and perh. also with L. parra (for 
*psarra7), ‘a bird of ill omen’. For a similar 
simplification of initial ps to p cp. Gk. ij^Xaipav, 
‘to grope’, with its Latin cognate palpdre, ‘to 
touch, stroke’. Cp. Psaronius, spavin, 
sparrowgrass, n., asparagus (colloq.) — Formed 
by folk etymology from asparagus, 
sparse, adj. — L. sparsus, pp. of spargere, ‘to 
scatter, sprinkle’, fr. I.-E. base *sper(e)g -, 
*spher(e)g~, ‘to strew, sprinkle; to sprout, swell, 
burst’, whenc ealso OI. sphurjati, ‘it crackles’, 
Avestic fra-spar*ya-, ‘branch, twig’, Gk. mpa- 
payelv, ‘to crackle’, a^ocpoty^oc, ‘a tearing. 
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rending’, onapyav, ‘to swell, be ripe’, aandtpayo q 
‘asparagus’, Lith. sprogti, ‘to germinate, bud’, 
sprageti , ‘to crackle’, spur gas, ‘sprout’, sproga , 
‘spark’, OE. spearca , ‘spark’, OIr. arg, ‘a drop’, 
W. ei>a, OCo. irch , Co. er, ‘snow’. Cp. aspara- 
gus, asperges, asperse, disperse, interperse, spar- 
ger, spark, sparsile, tSpergula, sprag, spray, ‘a 
small branch’, sprig, sprinkle. Cp. also speak. 
Derivatives: sparse-ly , adv., sparse-ness, n. 
sparsile, adj., scattered (astron.) — Late L. spar- 
silis, fr. L. spars us, pp. of spargere. See prec. 
word and -ile. 

sparsity, n., sparseness. — Formed with suff. -ity 
fr. L. sparsus, pp. of spargere . See sparse. 
Spartacist, n., an adherent of the extreme socia- 
list party founded by Karl Liebknecht in 1918. 
— Named after Spartacus, leader in the Gladia- 
torial War (73-71 B.C.E.) For the ending see 
suff. -ist. 

Spartan, adj. and n. — L. Spar tanus, ‘of Sparta’, 
fr. Sparta , fr. Gk. Eirapnr), name of the capital 
of Laconia. 

Derivatives: Spartanic, adj., Spartanic-aliy, 
adv. Spartan-ism, n., Spartan-ize , tr. and intr. 
v., Spartan-ly , adv. 

sparteine, spartein, n. , a colorless liquid, C 15 H 25 N a 
(chem.) — Formed fr. Spartium with suff. -in (e). 
sparterie, n., fabric made of esparto grass. — Sp. 

esparterie, fr. esparto. See esparto and -ery. 
Spartina, n., a genus of plants, the cord or marsh 
grass (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. onaprivT), ‘rope, 
cord’, fr. anaprov, ‘rope, cable; Spanish 
broom; esparto’. See esparto and cp. next word. 
Spartium, n., a genus of plants, the Spanish 
broom (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. onapTLov, ‘a 
small cord; Spanish broom’, dimin. of crndtpTOv, 
‘rope, cable; Spanish broom; esparto’. See es- 
parto and cp. prec. word, 
spartle, intr. v., to kick about (Scot.) — Du. spar- 
telen, ‘to flounder’, fr. MDu. spartelen, sperte- 
len , which is of uncertain, possibly imitative, 
origin. 

Sparus, n., a genus of fishes of the sea bream 
family ( ichthyol .) — L. sparus, ‘gilthead’, fr. 
Gk. a7Tapo q, prop, ‘a spearshaped fish’, and 
derivatively identical with L. sparus , ‘a hunting 
spear’, which is prob. cogn. with ON. spjor , OE. 
spere, ‘spear’. See spear and cp. Sparidae, spar- 
oid. 

spasm, n., involuntary muscular contraction. — 
ME. spasme, fr. MF. spasme , fr. L. spasmus, fr. 
Gk. aTtaajj.6^, ‘spasm, convulsion’, fr. a7rav, 
‘to draw, tear, tear out’, fr. I.-E. base *spe(i)-, 
*sp s ~, ‘to draw, span, stretch, extend’. See 
space and cp. spasmatic, perlspomenon. Cp. also 
stadium. 

Derivative: spasm-ic, adj. 
spasmodic, adj., characteristic of spasms, convul- 
sive. — ML. spasmodicus, formed with adj. suff. 
- icus (see -ic) fr. Gk. cmaafxwSvjc, ‘of the na- 
ture of a spasm’, fr. <skouj\jl6<;, ‘spasm’, and 
-d>87)c, ‘like’. See spasm and -ode, ‘like’. 
Derivatives: spasmodic-al, adj., spasmodic-al-ly , 
adv., spasmodic-al-ness, n. 
spasmophilia, n., a disease characterized by a 
tendency to spasms ( med .) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of Gk. <j7ra<ru.6<;, ‘spasm, convulsion’, 
and <pt>ia, ‘love, friendship’, fr. qxXeiv, ‘to 
love’. See spasm, -phil and 1st -ia. 

Derivative: spasmophilic, adj. 
spastic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized by, 
spasm. — L. spasticus, fr. Gk. cma<TTtx6<;, 
‘drawing in’, fr. onav, ‘to draw’. See spasm and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: spastic-al-ly, adv., spastic-ity, n. 
spastic paralysis (med.) — A term coined by the 
Irish physician William Stokes (1804-78). 
spat, n., spawn of oyster; intr. v., to spawn (said 
of oyster). — Prob. a blend of spit, ‘to eject’, 
and spatter. 

spat, n., a short gaiter. — Abbreviation of spat- 
terdashes. 

spat, n., a sharp sound, a blow. — Of imitative 
origin. 

spat, n., something that splashes. — Du. spat, rel. 

to spat ten, ‘to splash, spatter’ ; of imitative origin, 
spat, past tense of spit. — ME. spatte, fr. OE. 
spxtte, past tense of spxtan. See spit, ‘to eject’. 



Spatangina, n., a suborder of sea urchine ( zool .) 

— ModL., fr. Late L. spatangius , ‘a kind of sea 
urchin’, fr. Gk. anaTayY^ of s.m., which is of 
unknown origin. 

spatchcock, n., fowl killed and cooked immedia- 
tely. — Prob. an alteration of spitchcock. 
Derivative: spatchcock, tr. v. 
spate, n., flood, esp. flood of a river. — ME., of 
uncertain origin; possibly derived fr. OF. es- 
poit , ‘flood’, fr. Du. spuiten, ‘to flow, spout’, 
which is rel. to spout. 

spathaceous, adj., having a spathe; resembling a 
spathe. — See next word and -aceous. 
spathe, n., a sheathing bract (bot.) — F., fr. L. 
spatha, ‘a broad, flat sword ; spathe of the palm 
tree’, fr. Gk. ona^-y) ; formed — with -dh- forma- 
tive element — fr. I.-E. base *spe(i)~, *sp ‘to 
draw, stretch, spread, extend’. See spade, ‘a 
tool for digging’. 

spathic, adj., resembling spar. — F. spathique , fr. 
spath, fr. G. Spat(h), now spelled Spat, ‘spar’, 
which is formed — with -/-formative element — 
fr. I.-E. base *spe(i)-, *sp e -, ‘to draw, stretch, 
spread, extend; a flat piece of wood’. Dan., 
Swed. spat, Du. spaat. It. spatto, Sp. espato, 
‘spar’, are also borrowed fr. G. Spath. See 
space and cp. the second element in feldspar, 
feldspathic. Cp. also prec. word. For the ending 
see adj. suff. -ic. 

spathiform, adj., resembling spar. — A hybrid 
coined fr. G. Spat(h) and L. forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See prec. word and form, n. 
spathose, adj., spathaceous. — See spathe and 
adj. suff. -ose. 

spathose, adj., spathic. — A hybrid coined fr. G. 
Spat(h ) (see spathic) and -ose, an adj. suff. of 
Latin origin. 

spathous, adj., of the nature of spathe. — See 
spathose, ‘of the nature of spathe’, and -ous. 
spatial, adj., pertaining to space. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. spatium, ‘space’. See space. 
Derivatives : spatial-ity, n., spatial-ly, adv., spa- 
tial- ize, tr. v., spatial-iz-ation, n. 
spatter, tr. and intr. v. — Prob. of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. Du. spatten, ‘to splash, spatter’. 
Derivatives: spatter, n., spatter-ing , adj., spat- 
ter -ing-ly, adv. 

spatterdashes, n. pi., a long gaiter. — Compound- 
ed of spatter and dash. Cp. spat, ‘short gaiter’, 
spatula, n., an instrument resembling a knife. — 
L., lit. ‘a broad piece’, dimin. of spat(h)a , ‘a 
broad tool or weapon’, fr. Gk, anafb). See 
spathe and -ule. 

Derivatives: spatul-ar, spatul-ate , adjs. 
spa tide, n., spatula. — F., fr. L. spatula. See prec. 
word. 

spatuliform, adj. — See spatula and form, n. 
spavin, n., disease of the hock joint of the horse. 

— ME. spaveyne, fr. OF. esparvin (F. cparvin), 
prob. fr. Frankish *sparwun, acc. of *sparo, fr. 
Teut. *sparwo , ‘sparrow’, which is rel. to OHG. 
sparo, of s.m., hence lit. ‘sparrowlike disease’; 
so called from the jerky motion of a spavined 
horse resembling the hopping of a sparrow. 
Cp. It. spavenio , Sp. esparavdn. Port, esparavao, 
‘spavin’, and see sparrow. 

Derivative: spavin-ed, adj. 
spawn, tr. v., to produce or deposit (eggs or 
spawn); intr. v., to produce or deposit spawn. 

— ME. spawnen, for *spaunden, fr. AF. espaun- 
dre, corresponding to OF. espandre (F. epan- 
dre ), ‘to spread, scatter, shed’, fr. L. expandere , 
‘to spread out’. See expand and cp. spandrel. 
Derivatives : spawn, n., spawn-er, n. 

spay, tr. v., to remove the ovaries of a female ani- 
mal. — ME. spayen , fr. AF. espeer , ‘to cut with 
a sword’, fr. espee (F. dpie), ‘a sword’, fr. L. 
spatha, fr. Gk. orASr). See spathe and cp. spado. 
Derivative: spaying, n. 

speak, intr. and tr. v. — ME. speken , fr. OE. spe- 
can, fr. earlier sprecan , rel. to OS. sprecan , 
OFris. spreka, MDu. spreken (var. speken), Du. 
spreken , OHG. sprehhan (var. spehhan), MHG., 
G. sprechen, ‘to speak’, ON. spraki , ‘rumor, 
report’, and cogn. with W. ffraeth (for +sprak- 
to-), ‘eloquent’. All these words derive fr. base 
*sprek-, ‘to speak’, which, however, orig. 
meant ‘to make a noise, shout, cry, crackle’, fr. 



I.-E. base *sper(e)g-, *spher(e)g-, ‘to strew, 
sprinkle; to sprout, burst’, whence also OI. 
sphurjati, ‘it crackles’, Gk ocpapayeiv, ‘to 
crackle’, L. spargere , ‘to scatter, sprinkle’. See 
sparse and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
speech, spokesman. 

Derivatives: speak-able , adj., speak-able-ness, 
n., speak-abl-y, adv., speak-er , n., speak-er-ess, 
n., speak-er -ship, n., speak-ing, adj., speak-ing - 
ly, adv., speak-ing-ness , n., speak-less , adj. 
spear, n. — ME. spere, fr. OE. spere, rel to OS. 
sper, ON. spjor, OFris. sper(e), spiri , Du. speer, 
OHG., MHG. sper, G. Speer, ‘spear’, and to 
ON. sparri, ‘spar, rafter’, and prob. cogn. with 
L. sparus, ‘hunting spear’, sparus, ‘gilthead’. 
Cp. spar, ‘mast, yeard’, Sparus. 

Derivatives: spear, tr. and intr. v., spear-y, adj. 
special, adj. — ME., fr. OF. especial (F. special), 
fr. L. specialis, ‘individual, particular, special’, 
fr. species, ‘sight, look, appearance; kind’. See 
species and adj. suff. -al and cp. especial, which 
is a doublet of special. 

Derivatives: special, n., special-ism, n., special- 
ist, n., special-ist-ic, adj., speciality (q.v.), spe- 
cialize, tr. and intr. v., special-iz-ation , n., 
special-ly, adv., special-ness, n. 
speciality, n. — ME. specialite, fr. MF. (= F.) 
speciality, fr. L. specialitatem, acc. of specialitas , 
‘peculiarity’, fr. specialis, ‘individual, particular, 
special’. See special and suff. -ity and cp. spe- 
cialty, which is a doublet of speciality . 
specialty, n. — ME. specialte, fr. MF. especialte, 
a var. of specialite. See prec. word, 
specie, n., coin (in contradistinction to paper 
money). — Fr. L. specie (more exactly in specie ), 
‘in kind’, abl. of species. See next word, 
species, n. — L. species, ‘a seeing, sight, look, ap- 
pearance, shape, form; kind, sort, species; qual- 
ity, aspect; ornament, beauty’, rel. to specere 
(also — through back formation from the com- 
pound verbs — spicere ), ‘to see, look at, behold’, 
and cogn. with OI. spasati , pasyati (metathesis), 
‘sees’, spdt, spasah, ‘spy, scout’, Avestic spasyei- 
ti, ‘spies’, Alb. pass, ‘I saw’, Gk. ox£tcto^ou (fr. 
*<Tx£rciO(Aai, fr. *<tx£7t-, metathesis of*a7tex-), 
‘I look closely at’, oxottos (metathesis for 
* omoxaq ) , ‘one that watches ; spy’, OHG. spehon , 
MHG. speken, ‘to examine closely’, G. spdhen , 
‘to spy’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
spek-, ‘to look at, examine, spy’. See spy and cp. 
spice, which* is a doublet of species. Cp. also as- 
pect, auspice, circumspect, conspecies, conspec- 
tus, conspicuous, despicable, despise, despite, 
frontispiece, baruspex, inspect, introspect, mi- 
croscope, periscope, perspective, perspicaceous, 
perspicuous, prospect, prospectus, respect, res- 
pite, retrospect, sceptic, scope, -scope, soupcon, 
special, specie, specify, specimen, specious, spec- 
tacle, specter, spectrum, speculate, spiegeleisen, 
spite, suspect, suspicion. 

specifiable, adj. — Formed fr. specify with suff. 
-able. 

specific, adj. — ML. specificus, fr. L. species. See 
species and -fic. 

Derivatives: specific , n., specific-al , adj., speci- 
fic-al-ity , n., specific-aliy , adv., specific-al-ness, 
n., specification (q.v.), specificity, n., specific- 
ness, n. 

specification, n. — ML. specificdtio, gen. -onis 
(prob. through the medium of F. specification ), 
fr. specificatus , pp. of specificdre. See specify 
and -ation. 

specify, tr. v. — ME. specifien, fr. OF. specifier 
(F. specifier), fr. ML. specificdre. See species 
and -fy. 

Derivative: specifi-er, n. 

specimen, n. — L., ‘indication, mark, example, 
sign, evidence’, fr. specere, ‘to see, look at’. 
See species and -men. 

speciosity, n., the quality or state of being spe- 
cious. — Late L. speciositas , ‘beauty’, fr. L. 
speciosus. See specious and -ity. 
specious, adj., seeming to be good; plausible. — 
L. speciosus, ‘good-looking, beautiful’, fr. spe- 
cies. See species and -ous. 

Derivatives: specious-ly, adv., specious- ness, n. 
speck, n., a small spot. — ME. spekke, fr. OE. 
specca, rel. to earlier Du. speckel, Du. spikkel , 
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‘speck, speckle, spot’, MDu. spekelen , ‘to 
sprinkle’, and prob. cogn. with Lith. spuogas , 
‘spot’. Cp. speckle. 

Derivatives: speck , tr. v., to mark with small 
spots, speck-ed, adj., speck-ed-ness , n., speck- 
less, adj., speck-y , adj., speck- i-ness , n. 
speck, n., fat meat. — Fr. Du. spek (see J. F. 
Sense, Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element 
in the English Language, p. 440), which is rel. 
to OE. spic, ON. spik, Dan. spxk, Swed. spdck , 
Norw. spekk , OFris., OHG. spek , MHG. spec, 
G. Speck , ‘backon; blubber', and cogn. with 
OI. sphij -, sphigi , ‘buttock, haunch’. These 
words are -^-enlargements of I.- E. base *spe{i)- f 
*sp 6 -, ‘to spread, extend, swell’. See space and cp . 
spick. Cp. also the first element in specktioneer. 
speckle, n., a small spot. — Formed fr. speck, ‘a 
small spot’, with dimin. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: speckl-ed, speckl-ed-y , adjs. 
specktioneer, specksioneer, n., chief harpooner in 
a whaler. — Du. speksnijer, a colloquial var. of 
speksnijder , fr. spek, ‘blubber’ and snijden, ‘to 
cut'. For the first element see speck, ‘fat meat’, 
for the second see snath, 
specs, n. pi. — Abbreviation of spectacles, 
spectacle, n., sight; a public display; spectacles, 
pi., eyeglasses. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. 
spectdculum , ‘show, sight, spectacle’, fr. spec- 
tare, ‘to look at, behold’, freq. of specere. See 
species and -cle. 

Derivative: spectacl-ed, adj. 
spectacular, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ar 
fr. L. spectdculum. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: spectacular , n., spectacularism 

(q.v.), spectacular-ity , n., spectacular-ly , adv. 
spectacularism, n. — A hybrid formed fr. spec- 
tacular and -ism, a suff. of Greek origin, 
spectator, n. — L. spectator , ‘looker on, beholder, 
observer’, fr. spec tat us, pp. of spec tare, ‘to look 
at, behold’, freq. of specere. See species and 
-ator. 

Derivatives: spectator-ial, spectator- y, adjs., 
spectator-ship , n. 

spectatress, n. — See prec. word and 1st -ess. 
specter, spectre, n. — F. spectre , fr. L. spectrum , 
‘appearance, apparition, specter’. See spectrum, 
spectral, adj. — Formed fr. sceptrum with adj. 
suff. -al. 

Derivatives: spectral-ity , n., spectral-ly, adv., 
spectral-ness, n. 

spectro-, combining form for spectrum. — See 

spectrum. 

spectrogram, n., photographical reproduction of 
a spectrum. — A hybrid coined fr. L. spectrum , 
‘appearance, image’, and Gk. ypa pt;xa, ‘that 
which is written’. See spectro- and -gram, 
spectrograph, n., an instrument for reproducing a 
spectrum photographically. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. spectrum , ‘appearance, image’, and Gk. 
-ypatpcx;, fr. ypdc<peiv, ‘to write'. See spectro- 
and -graph. 

Derivatives: spectrograph-ic , adj., spectro- 

graph-ic-al-ly, adv., spectrograph-y, n. 
spectrobeliogram, n., a photograph of the sun. — 
Se next word and heliogram, 
spectroheliograph, n., an instrument for photo- 
graphing the sun. — A hybrid word coined fr. 
L. spectrum , ‘appearance, image’, Gk. ■fjXioi;, 
‘sun’, and Gk. -ypa<poc, fr. ypoapciv, ‘to write’. 
See spectro- and heliograph. 

Derivative: spectroheliograpk-ic , adj. 
spectrology, n., the study of spectrum analysis. — 
A hybrid coined fr. L. spectrum , ‘appearance, 
image’, and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyoq, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See spectro- and -logy. 
Derivatives: spectrolog-ic-al , adj., spectrolog-ic- 
al-ly , adv. 

spectrometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the angular deviation of a ray of light caused by 
a prism. — A hybrid coined fr. L. spectrum , 
‘appearance, image’, and Gk. (jukpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See spectro- and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
Derivatives: spectrometr-ic , adj., spectrometr-y , 
n., 

spectrophone, n., a spectroscope in which the 
different rays of light produce distinctive sounds. 
— A hybrid coined fr. L. spectrum ‘appearance. 



image’, and Gk. <p<ovy;, ‘sound, voice’. See 
spectro- and phone, ‘speech sound’, 
spectroscope, n., an instrument for forming and 
analyzing spectra. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
spectrum , ‘appearance, image’, and Gk. -<rxo- 
tciov, fr. o*07reu, ‘to look at, examine’. See 
spectro- and -scope. 

Derivatives: spectroscop-y, n., spectroscop-ic, 
spectroscop-ic-al, SLd)S.,spectroscop-ic-al-ly, adv., 
spectroscop-ist, n. 

spectrum, n., colored band, ranging from red to 
violet, produced when a ray of white light 
passes through a prism. — L., ‘appearance, 
image’, fr. specere , ‘to see, look at’. See species 
and cp. words there referred to. 
specular, adj., pertaining to, or like, a speculum. 
— L. specularis, ‘pertaining to a mirror, of the 
nature of a mirror’, fr. speculum. See speculum 
and adj. suff. -ar. 

Derivative : specular-ly, adv. 

Specularia, n., a genus of plants, the Venus’s 
looking-glass (bot.) — ModL., fr. L. speculum 
Veneris, (‘Venus’s looking-glass’), the ML. 
name of the campanula. See speculum and -ia. 
speculate, intr. v., to think, conjecture. — * L. spe- 
culate, pp. of speculari , ‘to watch, observe, ex- 
amine’, fr. specula , ‘lookout, watchtower’, fr. 
specere, ‘to see, look at’. See speculum and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. prec. word, 
speculation, n. — ME., fr. Late L. speculatio, gen. 
-onis, fr. L. speculate, pp. of speculari. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

speculative, adj. — ME. speculatif, fr. M F. ( — 
F.) speculatif { fem. speculative), fr. Late L. specu- 
lative (fern, speculativa), fr. L. speculate, pp. 
of speculari. See speculate and -ive. 

Derivatives: speculative , n., speculative-ly , adv., 
speculative-ness , n. 

speculator, n. — L. speculator , ‘looker out, spy, 
explorer’, fr. speculate, pp. of speculari. See 
speculate and agential suff. -or. 
speculatory, adj. — L. speculatorius, fr. specula- 
te, pp. of speculari. See speculate and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

speculum, n., mirror. — L., fr. specere , ‘to see, 
look at’ ; see species and cp. speculate. Cp. also 
spiegeleisen. For sense development cp. looking- 
glass. 

sped, past tense and pp. of the verb speed. — ME. 
spedde, fr. OE. spedde „ past tense and pp. of 
spedan. See speed, v. 

speech, n. — ME. speche, fT. OE. spsec, fr. earlier 
sprxc, rel. to OS. sprdka , OFris. spreke , MDu. 
sprake , Du. spraak, OHG. sprahha , MHG. 
sprdche, G. Sprache , ‘speech’, and to OE. 
sprecan , ‘to speak’. See speak. 

Derivatives: speech , n., speech-er , n., speech-ful, 
adj., speech-ful-ness, n., speech-ing , n., speech- 
less, adj., speech-less-ly, adv., speech-less-ness, n. 
speeehification, n. — Formed from next word. 

For the ending see suff. -fication. 
speechify, intr. v., to make speeches (used humor- 
ously or contemptuously). — A hybrid coined 
fr. speech and suff. -fy. 

Derivatives: speechifi-er , n., speechify-ing, n. 
speed, n. — ME. spede, fr. OE. sped, ‘success, 
prosperity’, rel. to OS. spod, ‘success’, Du .spoed, 
‘haste, speed’, OHG., MHG. spuot, ‘success’, 
OS. spodian , ‘to cause to succeed’, MDu., Du. 
spoeden, OHG. spuoten, ‘to hasten’, G. sich spu- 
ten , ‘to make haste’, OE. spowan , OHG. 
spuo(e)n, ‘to prosper, succeed’, fr. I.-E. base 
*spe{i )-, *sp e -, ‘to stretch, extend’, whence also 
L. spatium, ‘space, room, extent’. See space and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: speed, v. (q.v.), speedy (q.v.) 
speed, intr. and tr. v. — ME. speden, fr. OE. 
spedan, ‘to succeed; to make successful’, fr. 
sped, ‘success, prosperity’. See speed, n. 
Derivatives; speed-er , n., speed-ing , adj. 
speedily, adv. — ME. spedily, fr. spedy. See 
speedy and adv. suff. -Iy. 
speedometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
speed. — A hybrid coined fr. E. speed, n., and 
Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’; see meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. The correct form is tachometer (q.v.), 
in which both elements are of Greek origin, 
speedy, adj. — ME. spedy , fr. spede. See speed. 



and adj. suff. -y. 

Derivative: speedi-ness, n. 
speer, intr. and tr. v., to inquire {Scot.) — ME. 
speren, spire n, fr. OE. spyrian , ‘to inquire’, prop, 
‘to follow the track of’. See spur, 
speiss, n., a mixture of arsenides {metal.) — G. 
Speise , ‘food; speiss’, fr. MHG. spise, fr. OHG. 
spisa, fr. ML. spesa, spensa, ‘provisions’, fr. L. 
expensa, ‘disbursement’, prop. neut. pi. pp. of 
expendere, ‘to weigh out money, pay down’. 
See expense. 

spelaean, spelean, adj., pertaining to a cave. — 
Formed with suff. -an fr. L. spelaeum, speleum, 
‘cavern, cave’, fr. Gk. C7rrjXatov, which is rel. to 
Homeric Gk. ct7t£o?, C7mo?, of s.m. Cp. spe- 
luncar. 

spelaeology, speleology, n., the study of caves. — 
Compounded of Gk. <nrr)Xatov, ‘cavern, cave’, 
and -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See prec. word and -logy, 
spelican, n. — A var. of spillikin, 
spell, n., charm. — ME., ‘speech, talk, tale’, fr. 
OE., ‘narrative, story, saying, discourse, mes- 
sage’, rel. to OS. spell, ON. spjall, ‘report, dis- 
course, tale’, OHG., MHG. spel, Goth, spill, of 
s.m., OE. spellian , ON. spjalla, OHG. spellon , 
Goth, spillon , ‘to talk, tell’, OE. bispell , ‘parable, 
proverb, example, story’, MHG. bispel, of s.m., 
G. Beispiel, ‘example’ ; and possibly cogn. with 
Lett, pelt , ‘to blame, slander’, Gk, arcs tX^ (for 
♦direXvta}, ‘threat’, in the pi. also ‘boasts, 
bragging words’. Arm. araspel, ‘legal tale, prov- 
erb, riddle’. All these words supposedly derive 
fr. I.-E. base *{s)pel-, ‘to speak with emphasis’. 
Cp. spell, ‘to name the letters of a word’, and 
the second element in gospel. 

Derivative: spell , tr. v., to charm, 
spell, tr. and intr. v., to name the letters of a word. 
— ME. spellen, fr. OF. espel{l)er (F. ipelef), fr. 
Frankish *spellon , ‘to tell’, which is rel. to OHG. 
spellon, of s.m. See spell, ‘charm’, 
spell, tr. v., to take the place of (another) at work; 
intr. v., to rest from work for a short time. — 
ME. spelen , ‘to act for another, represent’, fr. 
OE. spelian, of uncertain origin; perh. rel. to 

OE. spilian, ‘to play’. See spiel. 

Derivative: spell, n., turn of work. 

spelt, n. — ME., fr. OE., fr. Late L. spelta , which 
is a Teut. loan word. Cp. OHG. spelta , spelza 
(MHG- spelt e, spelze, G. Spelt), ‘spelt’, which is 
related to G. Spelze , ‘glume, chaff’, and to OHG 
spaltan , ‘to cleave, split’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)p(h)el-, 
‘to cleave, split’, whence also L. spolium , ‘skin 
stripped from an animal; arms taken from an 
enemy; prey, booty’. See spoil, n., and cp. spall, 
spill. 

spelter, n., zinc. — Prob. a blend of LG. spialter 
or Du. spiauter, ‘pewter’, and It. peltro, ‘pewter’. 
See pewter. 

Derivative: spelter , tr. v. 
speltoid, n., a kind of wheat. — A hybrid coined 
fr. Late L. spelta , ‘spelt’, and Gk. -oz:Sr t q, ‘like’, 
fr. elSos, ‘form, shape’. See spelt and -oid. 
speluncar, adj., of the nature of a cave. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. spelunca , ‘cave, cavern, 
den’, fr. Gk. ourjXuyya, ‘acc. of STrijXuyS, 
‘cave’, fr. ait^Xaiov, ‘cavern’. See spelaean. For 
the derivation of the Latin word from a Greek ac- 
cusative cp. Numidia and words there referred to. 
speluucean, adj. — See prec. word and -ean. 
Spence, n., larder, pantry {arch.) — Aphetic for 

OF. despense (F. dtpense ), ‘expense’, fr. despen - 
ser, dispenser , ‘to distribute’. See dispense and 
cp. spend. 

spencer, n., a trysail. — Of unknown origin, 
spencer, n., a short overcoat. — Named after 
George John, the second Earl Spencer (1758- 
1834). 

Spencerian, adj., pertaining to Herbert Spencer 
or his philosophy. — Formed with suff. -ian 
from the name of Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). 
Spencerianism, Spencerism, n., the doctrine of 
Herbert Spencer. — See prec. word and -ism. 
spend, tr. and intr. v. — ME. spenden , fr. OE. 
-spendan (as in aspendan), ‘to spend’, fr. L. ex- 
pendere, ‘to weigh out money, pay down’, or fr. 
OF. despendre, fr. L. dispendere, ‘to weigh out’. 
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See expend, resp. dispense, and cp. spence and 
the second element in forspent. 

Derivatives: spend-able f adj., spend-er , n. 
Spenserian, adj., pertaining to Edmund Spenser 
or his style. — Formed with suff. -ian from the 
name of Edmund Spenser ( 1552-99). 
spent, past tense and pp. of spend. 

Spergula, n., a genus of plants, the spurry (< bot .) 

— ModL., ‘the sand spurry’, fr. L. spargere , ‘to 
scatter’ (see sparger, sparse) ; so called with ref- 
erence to the seeds. Cp. spurry. For the ending 
see suff. -ule. 

sperm, n., semen. — OF. esperme (F. sperme ), fr. 
Late L. sperma, fr. Gk. cr7tepjjia, ‘seed, germ, 
sperm’, fr. cmrelpeiv, ‘to sow, scatter’, which is 
rel. to onopa, ‘a sowing’, fr. I.-E. base *sp(h)er-, 
‘to sow, scatter’, whence also MDu. (= Du.) 
sproeien , ‘to sprinkle, pour, spray’, G. spruhen , 
‘to sparkle, drizzle’. See spray, ‘jet of water’, and 
cp. spore, sporadic. Cp. also sprout, v. Base 
*sp(h)er-, ‘to sow, scatter’, is prob. identical 
with base *sp(h)er- , ‘to move convulsively’. See 
spurn and cp. words there referred to. For the 
ending -pux in Gk. crTreppia see suff. -ma. 
sperm, n. — Abbreviation of spermaceti, 
sperm-, form of spermo- before a vowel, 
spermaceti, n., white substance obtained from the 
oil of the sperm whale. — ML. sperma ceti, 
‘sperm of the whale’, fr. Late L. sperma, ‘semen, 
sperm’, and L. ceti, gen. of cetus, ‘whale’. See 
prec. word and cetacean, 
spermary, n., sperm gland. — Formed with subst. 
suff. -ary fr. Gk. oTtlppa. See sperm, ‘se- 
men’. 

spermat-, form of spermato- before a vowel, 
spermatheca, n., a receptacle in the oviduct of 
female insects to receive the spermatozoa ( zool .) 

— ModL., formed fr. Gk. <77r6p(i,a, ‘seed, germ, 
sperm’, and A-tjxyj, ‘receptacle’. See sperm, ‘se- 
men’, and theca. 

Derivative: sperma thec-al, adj. 
spermatic, adj., pertaining to sperm. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. <T7r£pp.a, gen. <T7tEp|j.a- 
to 5. See sperm, ‘semen’, 
sperm atium, n., 1) a non-motile gamete in the red 
algae; 2) a sporule in some lichens and fungi 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. arceppLaTLov, dimin. of 
o7TEpp.a, gen. <T7iEp[i.aT05. See sperm, ‘semen’, 
spermato-, before a vowel spermat-, combining 
form meaning ‘sperm’, as in spermatoblast. — 
Gk. OTceppKXTo-, oTTEppiaT-, fr. anrEppia, gen. 
air£pp.aT05. See sperm, ‘semen’, 
spermatoblast, n., a cell from which a spermato- 
zoon develops. — Formed fr. spermato- and Gk. 
pXacmSt;, ‘bud, sprout, shoot’. See blasto-. 
spermatogenesis, n., the development of sperma- 
tozoa. — ModL., compounded of spermato- and 
genesis. 

spermatogenous, adj., producing sperm. — Com- 
pounded of spermato- and -genous. 
spermatoid, adj., resembling sperm. — Com- 
pounded of spermato- and Gk. -oelSy) 5, ‘like’, 
fr. eZ8o5, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
spermatophore, n., a capsule containing sperma- 
tozoa. — Compounded of spermato- and Gk. 
-<p6po(;, ‘bearing’. See -phore. 

.Derivative: spermatophor-al, adj. 

Spermatophyta, n., pi., the phylum of the most 
highly developed plants (bot.) — Lit. ‘seed 
plants’, fr. Gk. o7t£p^a, gen. crm^ppiaToq, ‘seed’, 
and qpuTa, pi. of cpinrov, ‘plant’. See spermato- 
and -phyte. 

spermatorrhea, spermatorrhoea, n., involuntary 
flow of sperm (med.) — Medical L., compound- 
ed of spermato- and Gk. -ppoia, from the stem 
of pelv, ‘to flow’. See rheo-. 
spermatozoa!, adj., pertaining to a spermatozoon. 

— See spermatozoon and adj. suff. -al. 
spermatozoan, adj., spermatozoal. — See next 

word and -an. 

spermatozoon, n., a male sexual cell serving to 
fertilize the egg (zool.) — ModL., compounded 
of spermato- and Gk. £«ov, ‘animal’. See zoo-, 
spermine, also spermin, n., a crystalline basic 
compound C 10 H 26 N 4 (biochem.) — See sperm 
and chem. suff. -ine, -in. 
spermism, n., the old theory that the spermato- 
zoon contains the germ of the future animal. — 



See sperm and -ism. 

spermist, n., an adherent of the theory of sperm- 
ism. — See prec. word and -ist. 
spermo-, before a vowel sperm-, combining form 
meaning ‘sperm’. — See sperm, 
spermology, n., the study of seeds in botany. — 
Compounded of spermo- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xoyoe, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
spermophile, n., a burrowing rodent of the genus 
Citellus. — Lit. ‘seed lover’, fr. Gk. CTCEp|j.a, 
‘seed’, and cptXo?, ‘friend’. See sperm and -phile. 
sperrylite, n., a platinum arsenide (mineral) — 
Named after the chemist Francis L. Sperry of 
Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. For the ending see 
combining form -lite. 

spew, intr. and tr. v. — ME. spewen, fr. OE. 
spiwan (strong v.), speowan , (weak v.), ‘to spit’, 
rel. to OS. spiwan , ON. spyja, Dan., Swed. spy, 
OFris. spi(w)a, MDu. spien, spijen, spuwen, 
spouwen, Du. spuwen, OHG. spi(w)an, MHG. 
spi(w)en, G. speien, Goth, speiwan , ‘to spit’, and 
cogn. with Gk. tttuslv, ‘to spit’, 7mjaXov 5 
‘spittle’, L. spuere, ‘to spit’, Lith. spiauju, 
spiauti, OSlav. pljujq, pljivati, of s.m. All these 
words derive fr. the I.-E. imitative base *spyu-, 
*spyeu-. OI. tfhivati, ‘he spits’. Arm. Ik'anem, 
‘I spit’, are also of imitative origin, but not re- 
lated to the words mentioned. See spit, ‘to eject’, 
and cp. puke. Cp. also conspue, cuspidor, ptyalin, 
sputum. 

Derivatives: spew, n., spew-er, n., spew-ing, n. 
sphacelate, intr. v., to become gangrenous. — 
Medical L. sphacelat(us), pp. of sphaceldre , ‘to 
mortify’, fr. sphacelus , ‘gangrene’. See sphacelus 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: sphacelat-ion, n. 
sphacelous, adj., gangrenous. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr: Gk. aqaixzkoc;, ‘gangrene’. See next 
word. 

sphacelus, n., gangrene (med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. CTcpcxxsXoc;, ‘convulsive movement, gan- 
grene’, which possibly derives fr. *sp(hfk -, -k- 
enlargement of I.-E. base *spe(i)-, *sp s -, ‘to 
draw, stretch, spread, extend’; see Hofmann, 
EWG., p. 345, s.v. atpaxeXoi;, See space and cp. 
sphygmus. 

sphaer-, form of sphaero- before a vowel. 
Sphaeralcea, n., a genus of plants of the mallow 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
acpoapa, ‘sphere’ (see sphere), and L. alcea , ‘mal- 
low’, fr. Gk. dtXxoda, ‘vervain mallow’, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

sphaero-, before a vowel sphaer-, combining form 
meaning ‘sphere, spherical’. — Gk. a^atpo-, 
a9<xip-, fr. ocpatpa. See sphere. 

Sphagnum, n., a genus of mosses (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. atpcxyvoc, ‘a kind of fragrant moss’, 
which is of uncertain origin, 
sphalerite, n., an ore of zinc, ZnS (mineral) — 
Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. cqxxXepos, 
‘slippery; uncertain; deceitful’ (the mineral was 
called ‘deceitful’, because the miners mistook it 
for lead ore), fr. acpotXXEW, ‘to cause tb fall, over- 
throw’, orig. prob. meaning ‘to put an obstacle 
before somebody’, and rel. to 090X61;, ‘block 
of wood’, 096X05, ‘block of wood, log’, 
<£-090X7)5, ‘firm, fast; sure, certain’, lit. ‘un- 
shakable’, o9aX<£ooctv (Hesychius), ‘to cut’. 
These words derive fr. I.-E. base *(s)p(h)el , ‘to 
cleave, split’, whence also L. spolium, ‘skin 
stripped from an animal; arms taken from an 
enemy; prey, booty’; see Hofmann, EWG,. p. 
345 s.v. c9aXXco. See spoil, n., and cp. words 
there referred to. 

sphen-, form of spheno- before a vowel, 
sphendone, n., a headband worn by women in 
Greece (Greek antiq.) — Gk. 09 £786775, ‘sling, 
anything resembling a sling, headband’, rel. to 
096780X05, CT7r6v8uXo5, ‘vertebra’, o9aSa^Eiv, 
‘to move convulsively’, fr. base *sp(h)ed-, 
*sp(h)end-, enlargement of base *spe(i)-, sp 8 -, ‘to 
draw, stretch, spread, extend’. See space and 
words there referred to and cp. spondyl. Cp. also 
L. funda, ‘sling, casting net, purse’, and see 
Fronde. 

sphene, n., titanite (mineral.) — F. s phene, fr. Gk. 
<i9Tjv, ‘wedge’ ; so called from the usual shape 



of its crystals. See spheno-. 
spheno-, before a vowel sphen-, a combining form 
meaning ‘wedge’. — Gk. <397570-, 09757-, fr. 
09757, gen. 0975765, ‘wedge’, which stands for 
*a9<xv (cp. a9dtvtov — *09757107, abbreviation 
of 097576*005, ‘with wedge-shaped legs); prob. 
cogn. with ON. spann, sponn, ‘splinter’, OHG. 
span, of s.m., OE. spon , ‘chip of wood’. See 
spoon. 

sphenoccipital, adj., of the sphenoid and occipital 
bones (anat.) — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 09757, 
gen. 0975765, ‘wedge’, and L. occipitalis , ‘per- 
taining to the back of the head’. See spheno- and 
occiput. 

sphenocephalic, sphenocephalous, adj., having a 
wedge-shaped head (craniol) — Compounded 
of Gk. 09757, gen. 0975765, ‘wedge’, and xe9<xX^, 
‘head’. See spheno- and cephalic, resp. -cephal- 
ous. 

sphenocephaly, n., wedge shape of the head 
(craniol) — See prec. word and -y (representing 
Gk. -ia). 

sphenogram, n., a cuneiform character. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. 09757, gen. 0975765, ‘wedge’, 
and ‘letter, character’, lit. ‘that which 

is written’. See spheno- and -gram, 
sphenographic, adj., pertaining to, or written In, 
cuneiform characters. — Compounded of Gk. 
0975V, gen. 0975V65, ‘wedge’, and Ypa<ptxo5, ‘per- 
taining to writing’, fr. Ypc^pew, ‘to write’. See 
graphic. 

sphenography, n., cuneiform writing. — See prec. 

word and -y (representing Gk. -ta). 
sphenoid, adj., wedge-shaped. — Gk. 097 jvgsi 87)5, 
compounded of 09V, gen. 0975V05, ‘wedge’, 
and -oet$7]5, ‘like’, fr. tXSoq, ‘form, shape’. See 
spheno- and -oid. 

Derivative : sphenoid-al , adj. 
sphenoid, n., the sphenoid bone (anat.) — Fr. L. 
os sphenoideum, ‘wedge-shaped bone’, transla- 
tion of Gk. oorouv o97]vo£l865, a name coined 
by Galen from the adjective 097570018755, 
‘wedge-shaped’. See prec. word, 
spheral, adj., pertaining to a sphere. — L. sphae- 
r&lis, fr. sphaera. See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: spheral-ity , n. 
sphere, n. — ME. spere, fr. OF. espere (F. sphere ), 
fr. Gk. o9atpa, ‘ball, globe, sphere’, which is of 
uncertain origin. It possibly meant orig. ‘that 
which rebounds’, and is rel. to orcatpeiv, ‘to 
move convulsively’, from I.-E. base *sp(h)er-, ‘to 
move convulsively, to jerk’, whence also OI. 
sphurati , ‘kicks, tramples’, OE. spurnan , ‘to kick 
with the foot, spurn’; see Hofmann, EWG., pp. 
344-345 s.v. O9oupa, and Waide-Hofmann, 
LEW., II, p. 512 s.v. sperno. See spurn and cp. 
the second element in atmosphere, chromosphere 
hemisphere, hydrosphere, stratosphere. 
Derivatives : sphere, tr. v., spheric (q.v.), spher- 
y, adj. 

spheric, adj., spherical. — See next word. 

Derivatives: spherical (q.v.), spheric-ity , n. 
spherical, adj., 1) shaped like a sphere; 2) per- 
taining to a sphere or spheres. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. Late L. sphaericus , fr. Gk. 
ct9<xiplx 65, fr. oqpatpoc. See sphere and adj. suff. 
-ic. 

Derivatives: spherically, adv., sphericalness, n. 
spherics, n., spherical geometry and trigonometry. 
— See spheric and -ics. 
sphere-, combining form. — See sphaero-. 
spheroid, n., a body resembling, but not identical 
with, a sphere. — Late L. sphaeroeides, fr. Gk. 
CT9aipo£t87)5, ‘spherical’, which is compounded 
of escape*, ‘ball, sphere’, and -oetSife, ‘like’, fr. 
sI8q5, ‘form, shape'. See sphere and -oid. 
Derivatives: spheroid-al, adj., spheroid-ally , 
adv., spheroid-ic , spheroid-ic-al, adjs., spheroid- 
icity, n. 

spherometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
curvature of a spherical surface. — F. sphero- 
metre. See sphero- and -meter, 
spherule, n., a minute sphere. — Late L. sphae- 
rufa, dimin. of L. sphaera, fr. Gk. o9« t ipa. See 
sphere and -ule. 

Derivatives: spherular, spherul-ate, adjs. 
spherulite, n., a spherical group of minute crystals 
found in glassy rocks (petrogr.) — See prec. 
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word and subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivatives : spherulit-ic, adj., spherulit-ize, tr. v. 
sphincter, n., a muscular ring surrounding an 
opening of the body ( anat .) — Late L., fr. Gk. 
ocptY>tT7)p, ‘that which binds tight, lace, band; 
muscle closing an aperture’, fr. t^iyyav, ‘to 
bind tightly, press together’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin; cp. Sphinx. In its anatomical sense, 
o^tyjtTrjp was first used by Galen. See Joseph 
Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica, p. 484. 
Derivatives: sphincter-al , sphincter-ate, sphinc- 
ter-ial, sphincter-ic , adjs. 

Sphinx, n., 1) any Egyptian statue or figure having 
the body of a lion and the head of a man, ram. 
or hawk; specif., cap., the huge statue near the 
pyramids of Gizeh in Egypt, with a man’s head 
and a lion’s body; 2) in Greek mythology, a 
winged monster with a woman’s head and lion’s 
body; specif., the Sphinx of Thebes, who stran- 
gled those unable to solve a riddle propounded 
by her; Oedipus succeeded in solving the riddle 
and the Sphinx killed herself. — L. sphinx, fr. 
Gk. aqny£, ‘sphinx; rapacious person’, lit. 
meaning ‘she that binds’, or ‘she that strangles’, 
fr. o^tyyEiv, ‘to draw tight, bind tightly’. See 
sphincter and cp. criosphinx. 
sphragide, n., Lemnian earth. — L. sphragis, gen. 

- idis , fr. Gk. ocppayk, gen. -(So?, ‘a seal’; so 
called because sold in sealed packets. See next 
word and -ide. 

sphragistic, adj., pertaining to a seal. — Gk. 
ccppayiaTiK6<;, fr. <J<ppayi<rr6c, ‘sealed’, verbal 
adj. of aqjpocyt^eiv, ‘to close with a seal, to seal’, 
fr. a9payic, ‘seal’, which is of uncertain origin. 
For the ending see suff. -istic. 
sphragistics, n., the science of seals. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

sphygmic, adj., pertaining to the pulse. — Gk. 
aq>\jjy.ix6q, fr. <j<puy(ji6c. See sphygmus and adj. 
suff. -ic. 

sphygmo-, combining form meaning pulse. — Gk, 
O9uy[i.o-, fr. oq>uyp.6<;. See sphygmus. 
sphygmogram, n., record of the pulse made by a 
sphygmograph. — Compounded of sphygmo- 
and Gk. ypa^oc, ‘that which is written’. See 
-gram. 

sphygmograph, n., an instrument for recording 
the pulse. — Compounded of sphygmo- and Gk. 
-ypa<po^, fr. ypaqsetv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 
Derivatives: sphygmograph-ic , adj., sphygmo- 
graph-y , n. 

sphygmoid, adj., pulselike. — Compounded of 
sphygmo- and Gk. -oeiSifc, ‘like’, fr. el8oc, y 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

sphygmology, n., the study of the pulse. — Com- 
pounded of sphygmo- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xoyog, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic’). See -logy, 
sphygmomanometer, n., an instrument for meas- 
uring blood pressure in the arteries. — Com- 
pounded of sphygmo- and manometer, 
sphygmometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the strength of the pulse beat. — Compounded 
of sphygmo- and Gk. (ji-tpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

sphygmophone, n., an instrument for rendering 
the pulse beat audible. — Compounded of 
sphygmo- and Gk. cpajV7], ‘sound, voice’. See 
phone; ‘speech sound’. 

sphygmoscope, n., an instrument for examining 
the pulse beat. — Compounded of sphygmo- 
and Gk. -<tx 6 tuov, fr. crxoTretv, ‘to look at, 
examine’. See -scope. 

sphygmus, n., the pulse ( med .) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. 09uy[i.6i;, ‘pulsation’, fr. (for 

^cnpiSy-teiv), ‘to beat, pulsate’, whence also 
#- 09 oxto<;, ‘pulseless’; possibly derived fr. 
*sphuk~, a gradational var. of *sph?k~, ‘to move 
convulsively’, whence a^ebteXoi;, ‘convulsive 
movement, gangrene’; see sphacelus and cp. 
sphygmo-, asphyxia. See Hofmann, EWG., p. 
347 s.v. <J9u£co. 

Sphyraena, n., a genus of pikelike fishes ( ichthyol .) 
— ModL., fr. L. sphyraena , ‘a kind of seafish’, 
fr. Gk. <T9opoava, ‘hammer fish’, fr. oipupa, 
‘hammer’, which is rel. to mpupov, ‘ankle’, 
crroxipeiv, ‘to move convulsively*, from I.-E, 
base *(s)p(h)er~, ‘to move convulsively’. See 



spurn and cp. words there referred to. 
Sphyraenidae, n. pi., a family of fishes (ichthyol.) 
— ModL., formed from prec. word with suff.-idae. 
spica, n., a spike (bot.) — L. spica, ‘ear of corn’. 

See spike and cp. spicate. 
spicate, spicated, adj., 1) forming a spike; 2) ar- 
ranged in spikes. — L. spicatus, pp. of spicare, 
‘to furnish with ears or spikes’, fr. spica. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ate, resp. also -ed. 
spiccato, adj., detached ( musical direction) — It., 
pp. of spiccare, ‘to detach, cut off’, formed with 
change of pref. fr. impiccare , ‘to hang’, which is 
of uncertain etymology. 

spice, n. — ME., fr. OF. espice (F. epice ), fr. Late 
L. species , ‘spice’, fr. L. species , ‘kind, sort’. See 
species. 

Derivatives: spice, tr. v., spic-ed, adj., spic-er, n., 
spic-y , adj., spic-i-ly, adv., spic-i-ness, n. 
spicery, n. — ME. spicer ie, fr. OF. espicerie (F. 
epicerie ), fr. espice. See spice and -ery. 
spick, n., fat meat (obsol.) — ME. spyk, fr. OE. 

spic. See speck, ‘fat meat’, 
spick-and-span, adj. — Short for spick-and-span- 
new , lit. ‘nail-and-chip-new’, fr. spick , a var. of 
spike, ‘nail’, and span-new. 
spicular, adj., spiculate. — Formed with suff. -ar 
fr. L. spiculum. See spicule, 
spiculate, adj., 1) having the shape of spicules; 2) 
covered with spicules. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ate fr. L. spiculum. See spicule, 
spicule, n., any small pointed object. — F., fr. L. 
spiculum. See next word, 
spiculum, n., any small, sharply pointed organ 
(zool) — L. spiculum , ‘a small, sharp point, dart, 
arrow’, dimin. of spicum, a collateral form of 
spica. See spica and -ule. 
spider, n. — ME. spyder, fr. earlier spitfire, fr. OE. 
spidra, fr. Teut. *spen-prd - (whence also Dan. 
spinder ), lit. ‘spinner’, formed fr. OE. spinnan 
with agential suff. -er. Cp. MLG., MDu., MHG., 
G. spinne , Du. spin , ‘spider’, and see spin. 
Derivatives: spider-ly , adj., spider-y, adj. 
spiderling, n., a young spider. — Formed fr. 
spider with dimin. suff. -ling, 
spiegeleisen, n., a variety of cast iron. — G., lit. 
‘mirror iron’, fr. Spiegel, ‘mirror’, and Eisen, 
‘iron’. The first element derives fr. OHG. spia- 
gal, fr. ML. speglum , fr. L. speculum ; see specu- 
lum. For the second element see iron, 
spiel, n., speech; intr. v., to talk. — G. Spiel, 
‘play, performance’, spielen, ‘to play’, fr. OHG. 
spil, resp. spilon, rel. to OFris. spil, spel, MDu., 
Du. spel, ‘play’, OE. spilian, OS. spilon, ON. 
spila, OFris. spilia, MDu., Du. spelen, ‘to play’. 
Cp. the second element in bonspiel, glockenspiel, 
kriegspiel, Singspiel. Cp. also spell, ‘to take the 
place of (another) at work’, 
spifflicate, spiflicate, tr. v., to confound (slang). 

— Of uncertain origin. 

spiffy, adj., smartly dressed (slang). — Prob. of 
imitative origin. 

Derivatives: spiff-i-ly, adv., spiff-i-ness, n. 
Spigelia, n., a genus of plants, the pinkroot (bot.) 

— ModL., named after the Flemish botanist 
Adrian van den Spieghel, Lat. Spigelius (1558- 
1625). 

spigot, n., a small plug or peg. — ME., prob. fr. 
OProven?. *espigot , dimin. of espiga , ‘ear of 
corn’, fr. L. spica, of s.m. See spica, spike, 
spike, n. — ME., rel. to ON. spikr, ‘spike, nail’, 
Swed., Norw. spik, ‘nail’, MDu. sptcher, Du. 
spijfyer, ‘nail’, OE. spaca, OHG. speihha, ‘spoke’, 
fr. I.-E. base *(s)pei-, *(s)pi- t ‘something point- 
ed’, whence also L. spica, ‘ear of corn’, spina, 
‘thorn, prickle, backbone’, pinna, ‘pin; battle- 
ment along the top of a wall’, Toch. A spin-ae 
(dat.), ‘peg’, Gk. cmXac, amXoc;, ‘rock, cliff’, 
Lett, spile , ‘a wooden fork’, Lith. speigliaT (pi.), 
‘thorns’, spitna, ‘tongue of a buckle’, OE. spitu, 
‘a spit'. Cp. pinna, spica, spiculum, spigot, spine. 
Cp. also spile, spire, ‘a tapering roof’, spit, ‘a 
pointed bar of iron’, spitz, spoke, and the first 
element in spick-and-span. 

Derivatives: spike, tr. v., spik-ed, adj., spik-er, 
n,, spik-y, adj., spik-i-ly , adv., spik-i-nefs, n. 
spikelet, n. — Formed fr. spike with dimin. suff. 
-let. 

spikenard, n. — ME., fr. ML. spica nardi, ‘spike 



of nard’. See spike and nard. 

Spilanthes, n., a genus of plants of the thistle fam- 
ily (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. ani- 
Xos, ‘stain’, which is of uncertain origin, and of 
dtv$o ■?, ‘flower’. See anther, 
spile, n., a small plug; a vent peg. — MLG., 
‘splinter’, rel. to Du. spijl, ‘bar, skewer’, MHG. 
spille, ‘peg’, ON. spila, G. Speller, ‘skewer’, fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)pe(i)-, *(s)pi-, ‘something point- 
ed’. See spike. 

Derivatives: spile, tr.'v., spil-ing, n. 
spill, tr. v., to cause to run out; intr. v., to flow. 
— ME. spillen, fr. OE. spilian , ‘to destroy, kill’, 
rel. to OHG. spildan, ‘to spill’, OS. spildian, ON. 
spilia, ‘to destroy’, and to MDu. spillen , ‘to 
waste’, MDu. spalden, OHG. spaltan, ‘to split*. 
See spall, ‘chip’. 

Derivatives: spill-er, n., spilth (q.v.) 
spill, n., splinter. — Prob. a blend of spile and 
MDu. spille, ‘stalk, spindle’. See spindle and cp, 
spillikin. 

spiller, n., a fishing line. — Ir. spilear. 
spillikin, also spellican, n., a strip of wood or bone 
used in the game of jackstraws; in the pi., the 
game of jackstraws. — ME. spelleken , fr. MDu. 
spille ken, dimin. of spille, ‘peg, pin’, which is 
prob. rel. to OE. speld, ‘splinter of wood’. See 
spill, ‘splinter’, and -kin. 
spilth, n., I) the act of spilling; 2) something 
spilled. — Formed fr. spill, v., with subst, suff. 
-th. 

spin, tr. and intr. v. — ME. spinnen , fr. OE. 
spinnan, rel. to ON., Swed., OFris. spinna, Dan. 
spinde, Du. spinnen, OHG. spinnan, MHG., G. 
spinnen, Goth, spinnan , and cogn. with OSlav. 
pinq, ‘I span’, Arm. henum, ‘I weave’, Gk. 
tcixto? (for *pntos), ‘garment’, lit. ‘that which is 
spun’, oTTivSeLpa (Hesychius), ‘plow’, Lith .pinit, 
T plait, braid’, spandau, ‘I span’, OSlav. pqto, 
‘fetter’, MW. cy-ffiniden, ‘spider’. All these 
words are derivatives of I.-E. *spen-, ‘to draw, 
stretch, span, spin’, an -n-enlargement of I.-E. 
base *spe(i)-, *sp ‘to draw, stretch, span, 
spread, extend’; see KJuge-Mitzka, EWDS., p. 
728 s.v. spinnen. See space and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. span, v. Cp. also spider, 
spindle, spinster. 

Derivatives: spin, n., spinn-er, n., spinn-ery , n. 
spin-, form of spino- before a vowel, 
spinaceous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
spinach. — See next word and -aceous. 
spinach, n. — MF. espinache , espinage (whence 
— with change of suff. — MF. espinarde , espi- 
nard, F. epinard), fr. ML. spinachia, spinachium, 
which— prob. through the medium of Sp. espi- 
naca and Andalusian Arab, isbinakh — derives 
fr. Arab, isbdnakh , earlier isfandkh , isfanakh, fr. 
Pers. aspandkh, ‘spinach’. Fr. ML. spinachia, 
spinachium derive also It. spinace and — with 
change of suff. — OProven?. espinarc and MHG. 
spinat (G. Spinat). 

spinal, adj. — Late L. spinalis, ‘spinal’, fr. L. spi- 
na. See spine and adj. suff. -al. 
spindle, n. — ME. spindel, fr. OE. spinel , prop, 
‘an instrument for spinning’, fr. spinnan , ‘to 
spin’; rel. to OS. spinnila , OFris. spindel , OS., 
OHG. spinnila, MHG. spinnel , G. Spindel. See 
spin and instrumental suff. -ie. For the -d-, 
which is epenthetic, cp. kindred. 

Derivatives: spindle, intr. v., spindl-ed, adj., 
spindl-er, n., spindl-ing, adj. and n., spindl-y , 
adj., spindl-i-ness, n. 
spindrift, n. — A var. of spoondrift. 
spine, n. — ME., ‘thorn, backbone’, fr. OF. espine 
(F. epine), fr. L. spina, ‘thorn, spine, prickle, 
backbone’, which is cogn. with Toch. A spin-ae 
(dat.), ‘peg’;fr. I.-E. base *(s)pi-, *(s)pei-, ‘some- 
thing pointed’, whence also L. spica, ‘ear of 
corn’, ON. spikr , ‘spike, nail’. See spike and 
words there referred to and cp. spinel, ‘a miner- 
al’, spinney. Cp. also the second element in por- 
cupine. Cp. also fin. 

Derivatives: spin-ed, adj., spine-less , adj., spine - 
less-ly, adv., spine-less-ness , n., spin-y, adj., sp in- 
i' ness, n. 

spinel, n., a crystalline mineral. — F. spinelle , fr. 
It. spinella, dimin. of spina, fr. L. spina, ‘thorn, 
spine’. See spine. 
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spinel, n., yarn used for making tape. — G. Spi- 
nal. 

spinet, n., a primitive harpsichord. — Named 
after its inventor Giovanni Spinetti of Venice 
(cca 1500). 

spini-, combining form meaning: 1) ‘thorn’; 2) 
‘backbone’. — Fr. L. spina. See spine, 
spiniferous, adj., producing spines. — Com- 
pounded of spini- and -ferous. 

Spinifex, n., a genus of Australian plants {bot.) — 
ModL. Spinifex , compounded of L. spina, 
‘thorn’, and -fex, gen. -ficis, ‘making’, fr .facere, 
‘to make, do’. See spini- and fact. The second 
element in Spinifex was formed on analogy of 
L. art if ex, ‘craftsman’ (see artifice), and other 
Latin nouns ending in -fex. 
spiniform, adj., having the shape of a spine. — 
Compounded of spini- and L. forma , ‘form, 
shape’. See form, n. 

spink, n., the chaffinch. — ME. spynke , of Scand. 
origin; cp. Swed. spink, ‘sparrow’, dial Norw. 
spikke, ‘a kind of small bird’. Cp. also Gk. 
a7UYYO<;, ‘chaffinch’, a7u£oc (for *spig-ya ), of 
s.m., (for *spig-yein), ‘to chirp, pipe’. 

All these words are of imitative origin. Cp. 
finch. 

spinnaker, n., a large triangular sail {naut.) — 
Formed fr. spinx, misreading of Sphinx , the 
name of a yacht that carried the sail, 
spinneret, n., silk spinning organ of the silkworm. 
— Diminutive formed from the noun spinner. 
See spin, agential suff. -er and -et. 
spinney, n., copse, thicket. — MF. espinaye (F. 
epinaie ), fr. VL. * spine ta, fr. L. spinetum , ‘thorn 
hedge, thicket’, fr. spina , ‘thorn, spine’. See 
spine. For the Latin suff. -etum cp. arboretum , 
pinetum. 

spino-, before a vowel spin-, combining form used 
in the sense of: 1) ‘thorn, spine’; 2) ‘the spinal 
cord’. — Fr. L. spina. See spine, 
spinose, adj., spiny, prickly. — L. spindsus, ‘full 
of thorns, thorny’, fr. spina , ‘thorn, spine’. See 
spine and adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivatives: spinose-ly, adv., spinose-ness , n. 
spinosity, n. — Late L. spin os it as, ‘thorniness’, fr. 

L. spindsus. See prec. word and -ity. 
spinoso-, combining form meaning ‘spinose’. — 
L. spinoso fr. spinosus. See spinose. 
spinous, adj., 1) having spines; 2) difficult to 
handle. — L. spindsus , ‘thorny’. See spinose and 
-ous. 

Derivative: spinous-ness , n. 

Spinozism, n., the philosophy of Spinoza. — 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. the name of Baruch 
(= Benedict) de Spinoza (1632-77). 

Spinozist, n., an adherent of the philosophy of 
Spinoza. — See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: Spinozist-ic , adj. 
spinster, n., 1) a woman who spins; 2) an unmar- 
ried woman. — ME. spinnester , ‘a woman who 
spins’, fr. spinnen , ‘to spin’. See spin and -ster. 
Derivatives: spinster-hood, n., spinsterial (q.v.), 
spinster-ish, adj., spins ter-ish-ly, adv., spinster - 
ly, adv. and adj. 

spinsterial, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. spinster 
and -ial, a suff. of Latin origin, 
spinthariscope, n., an instrument for examining 
the scintillation caused by the impact of the al- 
pha rays against a screen. — Coined fr. Gk. 
omvO-apl?, ‘spark’, and -oxdrrtov, fr. mtoTreiv, 
‘to look at, examine’. The first element is rel. to 
omvfWjp, ‘spark’, and cogn. with Lith. spindiiu, 
spindeti , ‘to shine’, Lett, spuo-drs, ‘brilliant’. For 
the second element see -scope, 
spinule, n., a small spine. — L. spinula , ‘a little 
thorn’, dimin. of spina. See spine and -ule. 
Derivatives: spinul-ate, spinul-ated, adjs., spinul- 
ation , n. 

spinuliferous, adj., bearing spinules. — Com- 
pounded of L. spinula (see prec. word) and 
-ferous. 

spinuiiform, adj., having the form of spinules. — 
Compounded of L. spinula, ‘a little thorn’, and 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See spinule and form, n. 
spinulose, adj. — ModL. spinulosus , ‘covered with 
spinules’, fr. L. spinula. See spinule and adj. suff. 
-ose. 

Derivative: spinulose-ly, adv. 



spiracle, n., breathing hole, air hole. — ME. 
spirakle, fr. L. spiraculum, ‘breathing hole’, fr. 
spirare, ‘to breathe’. See spirit and -cle. 

spiracular, adj., pertaining to a spiracle. — Form- 
ed' with suff. -ar fr. L. spiraculum. See prec. 
word. 

spiraculate, adj., bearing spiracles. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. spiraculum. See spiracle. 

Spiraea, n., a genus of plants of the rose family 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. <metpa£oc, ‘Spiraea ul- 
maria’, fr. CT7tEipav, ‘to twist’, fr. a7ceipa, ‘coil, 
twist’ (see spire, ‘coil’) ; so called in allusion to 
the twisting pods. Cp. aspirin. 

spiral, adj. — ML. spiralis , fr. L. spira, ‘coil’. See 
spire, ‘coil’, and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: spiral , n., and tr. and intr. v., spiral- 
ity , n., spiral-ize, tr. v., spiral-ization , n., spiral- 
ly, adv. 

spirant, n. and adj. iphon.) — Fr. L. spirdns, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of spirare , ‘to breathe, blow’. 
See spirit and -ant. 

spirated, adj., spirally twisted. — Formed fr. L. 
spira , ‘coil’ (see 2nd spire), with the suffixes -ate 
and -ed. 

spire, n., 1) stalk of a plant, blade of grass; 2) the 
top of a tapering object; summit; 3) a tapering 
roof or tower. — ME. spir, spire, fr. OE. spir, ‘a 
tapering stalk of grass’, rel. to ON. spira , ‘a 
stalk, a slender tree’, MLG. spir , ‘a small point 
or top’ (whence G. Spier , ‘a thin stalk, blade of 
grass’), and to E. spit, ‘pointed bar’ (q.v.). The 
original meaning of spire was ‘stalk of grass, 
sprout’. 

Derivatives: spire, intr. and tr. v., to taper, spir- 
ed, spir-y , adjs. 

spire, n., spiral, coil. — F., fr. L. spira, fr. Gk. 
airstpa, ‘coil, twist’, whence a7re£pa^a, Ion. 
cnmp7][i.a } ‘coil, twist’, ar7rsipa£a, ‘Spiraea ul- 
maria’ (see Spiraea). Cp. — with vowel grada- 
tion — Gk. arapTov, ‘rope, cable; Spanish 
broom; esparto’, a7rupL<; f acc. C7tup£§a, ‘woven 
basket’ (whence L. sporta, sportula, of s.m.), 
Lith. spartas, ‘bond’. Cp. spiral, spireme. Cp. 
also esparto, Spartina, Spartium, sportula. 
Derivative: spir-y, adj. 

spireme, spirem, n., that stage in the division of a 
cell, when the chromatin has a threadlike form. 
— Ion. Gk. a7retp7]^a, ‘coil, twist*. See spire, 
‘spiral’. 

spiriferous, adj., having a spire ( zool .) — Com- 
pounded of L. spira, ‘a coil’, and ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry’. See 2nd spire and -ferous. 

spirillosis, n., a disease caused by bacteria of the 
genus Spirillum (med.) — A Medical L. hybrid 
coined fr. Spirillum and -osis, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

Spirillum, n., a genus of bacteria of spirally twist- 
ed shape (bacteriol.) — Medical L., formed with 
L. dimin. suff. - ilium , fr. spira, ‘coil, twist’. See 
2nd spire. 

spirit, n. — ME., fr. OF. espirit, esprit , spirit (F. 
esprit), fr. L. spirit us, ‘breathing, breath, breath 
of life, soul, mind, spirit, courage’, fr. spirare, ‘to 
breathe’, which prob. derives from the I.-E. im- 
itative base *speis-, ‘to blow’, whence also 
OSlav. pistQ, piskati, ‘to pipe, play on the flute’, 
and possibly also OI. picchora , ‘pipe, flute’. Cp. 
sprite, which is a doublet of spirit. Cp. also 
aspire, conspire, esprit, expire, inspire, perspire, 
respire, spirant, sprightly, suspire, transpire. 
Derivatives: spirit , tr. v., spirit-ed, adj., spirit- 
ism, n., spirit-ist, n., spirit-ist-ic , adj. 

spiritless, adj. — Formed fr. spirit with suff. -less ; 
first used by Shakespeare. 

Derivatives: spirit less-ly , adv., spiritless- ness, n. 

spiritual, adj. ME. spirit uel, spiritual, fr. OF. (— 
F.) spirituel, or directly fr. L. spirituals, fr. spi- 
ritus , ‘of breathing, of the spirit’. See spirit and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives : spiritual, n. , spiritual-ism , n., 
spirit ual-ist, n., spiritual-ist-ic , adj., spirit ual-ist- 
ic-al-ly, adv., spirituality (q.v.), spiritual-ize, tr. 
v., spiritual-iz-ation, n., spiritual-ly, adv., 
spiritual-ness , n. 

spirituality, n. — ME. spiritualite, fr. MF. (= F.) 
spirituality, fr. Late L. spirit udlitatem, acc. of spi- 
ritualities, fr. L. spirituals. See prec. word and 
-ity and cp. next word, which is a doublet of spi- 



rituality. 

spiritualty, n., the clergy. — ME. spiritualte , fr. 
MF. spiritualte, fr. ML. spiritualitatem , acc. of 
spirit ualitas. See prec. word, 
spirituel, fern, spirituelle, adj., delicate, witty. — 
F., fr. L. spirituals. See spiritual, 
spirituous, adj., pertaining to, or containing, al- 
cohol. — MF. (= F.) spiritueux (fem. spiritu- 
euse), fr. VL. *spiritudsus, fr. L. spiritus. See spirit 
and -ous. 

Derivatives: spirituous-ly, adv., spirit uous-ness , 
n. 

spiritus, n., breathing, aspiration ( grammatical 
term). — L. spiritus , ‘breathing, breath’. See 

spirit. 

spirivalve, n., having a spiral shell. — Compound- 
ed of L. spira, ‘coil, twist’, and valva, ‘valve’. 
See spire, ‘spiral’, and valve, 
spiro-, combining form meaning ‘spiral, whorled’. 
— Fr. L. spira, ‘a coil, twist’. See spire, ‘spiral’, 
spiro-, combining form meaning ‘breathing, res- 
piration’. — Fr. L. spirare, ‘to breathe’. See 
spirit. 

Spirochaeta, n., a genus of bacteria characterized 
by a spiral form {bacteriol.) — ModL., coined 
fr. spiro-, ‘spiral*, and Gk. x*^ 7 ). ‘long flowing 
hair, mane’. See ctaaeto-. 
spirochete, also spirochaete, n., any of the bacteria 
constituting the genus Spirochaeta. — See prec. 
word. 

Spirodela, n., a genus of plants of the duckweed 
family {bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
OTcetpa, ‘coil, twist’ (see spire, ‘spiral’), and 
S^Xoc, ‘visible, clear’. See 2nd spire and adelo-. 
spirograph, n., an instrument for recording move- 
ments made in respiration. — Compounded of 
spiro-, ‘respiration’, and Gk. -ypa^os, fr. 
ypa<peiv, ‘to write*. See -graph, 
spirometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
capacity of the lungs. — Compounded of spiro-, 
‘respiration’, and Gk. pieTpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: spirometr-ic, spirometr-ic-al, adjs,, 
spirometr-y , n. 

spirt, v. and n. — The same as spurt, 
spissated, adj., thickened. — Formed with suff. 
-ed fr. L. spissatus , pp. of spissare, ‘to thicken’, 
fr. spissus, ‘thick, crowded, compact, dense’, 
which stands for *spid-tos, or *spid-sos and is 
cogn. with Gk. aTriStoq, ‘extended’, Lith. spis- 
tas , ‘crowded’, Lett, spiedu, spiezu, spiest, ‘to 
press’. All these words are traceable to I.-E. base 
*spe{i)- y *sp 6 -, ‘to draw, stretch, span, spread, 
extend’. See space and cp. words there referred 
to. For the ending of L. spissatus see adj. suff. 
•ate. Cp. also inspissate. 

spit, n., a long, pointed bar for roasting meat. — 
ME. spite, spyte , fr. OE. spitu, rel. to MDu. spit, 
spet, Du. spit, Dan. spid, Swed. spett, OHG., 
MHG. spi 3 , G. Spiefi, ‘spit’, OHG. spizzi , 
MHG. spitz{e), G. spitz, ‘pointed’. (OF. espois, 
Sp. espeto, ‘spit’, are Teut. loan words.) The 
above words derive from I.-E. base *{s)pei-, 
*{s)pi~, ‘something pointed’, whence also L. spi- 
ca , ‘ear of corn’, ON. spikr , ‘spike, nail’. See 
spike and cp. next word. Cp. also spitz. 
Derivative: spit, tr. v., to pierce with a spit, spitt- 
ed, adj., spitt-er, n. 

spit, n., the depth of earth equal to the length of a 
spade blade. — Du., fr. MDu., rel. to MDu. (— 
Du.) spitten, ‘to dig, spade’, and prob. also to 
MDu. spit, spet , OE. spitu , ‘spit’. See spit, ‘a 
pointed bar’. 

spit, tr. v., to eject; intr. v., to eject saliva from 
the mouth. — ME. spitten , fr. OE. spittan, rel. 
to OE. spxtan, and to ON. spyta , Dan. spytte, 
Swed. spotta, Du. spuiten, MHG. spiuzen, G. 
speuzen, spiitzen, fr. the I.-E. imitative base 
*spyu -, *spyeu-, ‘to spit’. See spew and cp. 
spittle, spittoon, spout. 

Derivatives: spit, n., saliva, spitt-ing , n. and adj. 
spital, n., hospital {obsol.) — Aphetic for hospital 
(q.v.) Cp. G. Spital. 

spitchcock, n., an eel split and cooked. — Prob. 
an alteration of spit-cooked , i.e. ‘cooked with a 
spit’. Cp. G. Spiefibraten , ‘meat roasted on a 
spit*. See spit, ‘pointed bar’, and cook and cp. 
spatchcock. 
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Derivative: spitchcock, tr. v. 
spite, n. — Aphetic for despite. 

Derivatives: spite, tr. v., spiteful, adj., spiteful- 
ly , adv., spiteful-ness , n. 
spittle, n. — ME. spetil , fr. OE. spxtl, spat l, fr. 

spxtan, ‘to spit’. See spit, v. 
spittoon, n. — Formed fr. spit, v., with suff. -oon. 
spitz, n., also spitzdog, a breed of small Pomeran- 
ian dog — G. Spitzhund, fr. spitz, ‘pointed’, and 
Hund , ‘dog’; so called because of its tapering 
muzzle. For the etymology of G. spitz see spit, 
‘pointed bar’. For sense development cp. Icel. 
snati, ‘trackhound’, which is rel. to Norw. snat , 
‘point’, ON. snata , ‘spear’. 

Splachnum, n., a genus of mosses ( bot .) — ModL., 
erroneously coined by Linnaeus for Splanchnum 
fr. Gk. oTtXaYX vov > ‘any of the inward parts; 
moss’. See splanchnic. 

splanchn-, form of splanchno- before a vowel, 
splanchnic, adj., pertaining to the viscera. — Fr. 
Gk. a-nrXayxvov, mostly used in the pi. OTrXay- 
Xva, ‘the inward parts, entrails’, which is rel- 
to ctttXtjv (orig. *07 tXy]yx ) 3 ‘spleen’. See spleen 
and adj. suff. -ic and cp. next word, 
splanchno-, before a vowel splanchn-, combining 
form denoting the viscera. — Gk. aTrXaYxyo-, 
<T7rXaYX v_ i fr- 07rXaYX vov> See prec. word, 
splanchnology, n., the study of the viscera. — 
Compounded of splanchno- and Gk. -XoYta, fr. 
-X6 yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives : splanchnolog-ic-at , adj., splanchnol- 
og-ist, n. 

splanchnoskeleton, n., skeleton of the viscera 
(anat.) — Compounded of splanchno- and skel- 
eton. The term splanchnoskeleton was introduced 
into science by the English anatomist Sir Rich- 
ard Owen (1804-92). Cp. endoskeleton, exo- 
skeleton. 

Derivative : splanchnoskelet-al, adj. . 
splanchnotomy, n., dissection of the viscera. — 
Compounded of splanchno- and Gk. -TO(ria, ‘a 
cutting of’, fr. Top.?), ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
Derivative: splanchnotom-ic-al , adj. 
splash, tr. and intr. v. — Alteration of plash (q.v.) 
Derivatives: splash , n. and adv., splash-er , n., 
splash-ing, n., splash-y, adj. 
splatter, intr. and tr. v. — Prob. a blend of splash 
and spatter. 

splay, tr. v., to spread out; n., spread ; adj., spread 
out. — ME. splay en, aphetic for displayen. See 
display. For a similar aphesis cp. sport , stain, 
stress. 

spleen, n. — Fr. OF. esplen or directly fr. L. splen , 
fr. Gk. ottXyjv, which stands for *07 tXt}yx and is 
rel. to o?7tXaYX va > ‘the inward parts’ (see splanch- 
nic), and cogn. with OI. plihdn -, Avestic sp^r s zan 
(for *splgh-en). Arm. p'aicain, L. lien, OSlav. 
slezena (perh. for *selgh-ena), Lith. bluSnis , 
bluzne , OPtuss. blusne (the Baltic forms are 
prob. dissimilated fr. * blunt nis, fr. l.-E. *blngh-), 
OIr. selg, MBret. (for *spelgha -), ‘spleen’. 
Cp. Asplenium, lienal, lienculus. 

Derivatives: spleen , tr. and intr. v., spleenful , 
adj. 

splen-, form of spleno- before a vowel, 
splenalgia, n., pain in the spleen. — Medical L., 
formed fr. splen- and .Gk. -aXyia, fr. 6tXyo 
‘pain’. See -algia. 

Derivative: splenalg-ic , adj. 
splendent, adj., 1) shining; 2) illustrious. — L. 
splendens , gen. -ends, pres. part, of splendere, ‘to 
shine’. See splendid and -ent. 
splendid, adj., 1) brilliant ; 2) magnificent, sump- 
tuous. — L. splendidus , ‘bright, brilliant, magnifi- 
cent’, fr. splendere, ‘to shine, gleam, glisten’, 
which is prob. cogn. with Lith. splendziu, ‘I 
shine’, Mir. lainn (for *pl s ndis ), ‘bright’, fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)plend -, ‘bright, brightness’. For 
the ending see 1st suff. -id. 

Derivatives: splendid-ly , adv., splendid-ness, n. 
splendiferous, adj. — Formed fr. L. splendor , 
‘brilliance’, on analogy of auriferous , vociferous , 
and other words ending in -iferous. See prec. 
word and -ferous. 

Derivatives : splendiferous-ly , adv., splendiferous - 
ness , n. 

splendor, splendour, n. — Fr. AF. esplendour , 



splendour , or directly fr. L. splendor , gen. - oris , 
‘brilliance’, fr. splendere, ‘to shine’. See splendid 
and -or, -our. 

Derivatives: splendo(u)r, tr. and intr. v., splen- 
dor-ous , splendr-ous, adj. 

splenectomy, n., surgical removal of the spleen. 
— Compounded of splen- and Gk. -exxopda , ‘a 
cutting out of’, fr. cxtojztj, *a cutting out’. See 
-ectomy. 

splenetic, adj., 1) pertaining to the spleen; 2) ill- 
tempered, irritable (the spleen is regarded as the 
seat of the emotions). — Late L. spleneticus , 
‘affected with spleen’, fr. L. splen, fr. Gk. 07 tXyjv, 
‘spleen’. See spleen and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: splenetic , n., splenetic-al , adj., 
splenetic-al-ly , adv. 

splenial, adj., pertaining to the splenius. — Form- 
ed fr. splenius with adj. suff. -al. 
splenic, adj., pertaining to the spleen. — L. spleni- 
cus, fr. Gk. 07 tXt)vix 6;, fr. 07 rXVjv, ‘spleen’. See 
spleen and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: splenic , n., a remedy for the spleen, 
splenitic, adj., pertaining to splenitis. — Formed 
from next word with adj. suff. -ic. 
splenitis, n., inflammation of the spleen ( med .) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. 077X7] vm; (fem.), ‘pertain- 
ing to the spleen’, fr. 07 rXyjv, ‘spleen’. See spleen 
and -itis. 

splenius, n., a large muscle on either side of the 
back of the neck (anat.) — Medical L. splenius , 
fr. L. splenium, ‘plaster, patch’, fr. Gk. ottXyjviov, 
‘bandage’, orig. ‘bandage for the spleen’, fr. 
gttXyjv, ‘spleen’. See spleen, 
spleno-, before a vowel splen-, combining form 
meaning the ‘spleen’, or ‘splenic and’. — Gk. 
07rXr,vo-, 07rXy;v-, fr. 07 tXtqv, ‘spleen’. See 
spleen. 

splenoid, adj., resembling the spleen. — Com- 
pounded of splen- and Gk. -osiSt);, ‘like’, fr. 
el8o;, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
splenology, n., the study of the spleen. — Com- 
pounded of spleno- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. -X6yo<;, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); one 
who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivative: splenolog-ic-al , adj. 
spleuchan, n., tobacco pouch. — Gael, spliuchan . 
splice, tr. v. — MDu. splissen (Du. split sen), ‘to 
splice’, rel. to MDu. spliten , Du. splijten , ‘to 
split’. See split and cp. splint, splinter. 
Derivatives: splice, n., splic-er, n., splic-ing , n. 
spline, n., a long strip of wood. — Prob. rel. to 
splint, splinter. 

splint, n., a thin piece split off. — MDu. splinte 
(Du. splint ), rel. to Dan. splint , ‘splinter’, Norw., 
Swed. splint, ‘wooden peg, wedge’. These words 
represent a blend of the two Teut. bases *split- 
and * flint. See split and flint and cp. splinter. 
Derivatives: splint, tr. v., splint-y , adj. 
splinter, n., a chip, fragment. — Of. MDu. ori- 
gin. Cp. Du. splint, splinter , ‘splinter’. Cp. also 
G. Splitter , of s.m., and see splint. 

Derivatives: splinter, tr. and intr. v., splinter-y 
adj. 

split, tr. and intr. v. — MDu. (= Du.) splitten , 
rel. to Dan., Fris. splitte, and to OFris. splita, 
MLG., MDu. spliten , Du. splijten , MHG. 
spleen, G. spleiflen , ‘to split’, and prob. also to 
MLG. spalden, OHG. spaltan , ‘to split’. See 
spall and cp. slice. 

Derivative: split , n., splitt-er, n., split t-ing, n. 
and adj. 

splodge, n. — A var. of splotch, 
splotch, n., blot; stain. — Prob. a blend of spot 
and splash. 

Derivatives: splotch, tr. v., splotch-y, adj., 
splotch-i-ly , adv., splotch-i-ness , n. 
splurge, n., a showy display; intr. v., to make a 
showy display ( colloq .) — Prob. of imitative 
origin. 

splutter, intr. and tr. v. — Prob. a blend of 
splash and sputter. 

Derivatives: splutter, n., splutter-er , n. 
spode, n., a fine sort of porcelain. — Named after 
its first maker Josiah Spode (1754-1827), a pot- 
ter in Stoke-on-Trent, England, 
spodiosite, n., calcium fluophosphate (mineral.) 
— Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. GrroSio;, 
‘ash-colored’, fr. 071086;, ‘ashes’ (see spodo-); 



so called from its color. 

spodo-, combining form meaning ‘ashes’, as in 
spodomancy. — Gk. 077080-, fr. 077086;, ‘ashes’, 
which is of uncertain origin, 
spodomancy, n., divination by means of ashes. — 
Compounded of spodo- and Gk. (iavTe(a, ‘div- 
ination’. See -mancy. 

spodumene, n., a lithium-aluminum silicate 
(mineral.) — F. spodumene, a name coined by 
the French mineralogist, AbW Rene-Just Haiiy 
(1743-1822) in 1800 fr. Gk. 07toSou|xsvo;, pass, 
pres. part, of 0770800V, ‘to burn to ashes’, fr. 
077086;, ‘ashes’ (see spodo-) ; so called from its 
color. For the passive part. suff. -meno- see 
alumnus and cp. words there referred to. 
spoil, n., booty. — ME. spoile, fr. MF. espoille , fr. 
L. spolia, pi. of spolium, ‘skin stripped from an 
animal ; arms taken from an enemy ; prey, booty’ 
(but mistaken for a fem. sing, noun), whence spo - 
Hare , ‘to strip ; to rob, plunder, pillage, spoil’.The 
orig. meaning of spolium was ‘something strip- 
ped off’; it derives fr. I.-E. base *(s)p(h)el-, ‘to 
cleave, split’, whence also Gk. &07raXov (Hesy- 
chius), ‘skin, ‘hide’, 07roXa;, ‘flayed skin’, 077a- 
Xoc£, dt07TaXa^, ‘mole’, lit. ‘the digging animal’, 
aoTraXa&o;, ‘a spinous shrub’, lit. ‘that which 
tears’, ^«Xi;, ‘scissors’, Lith. spdliai(ph), ‘shives of 
flax’, OSlav. ra-splatiti, ‘to cleave, split’, MLG. 
spalden, OHG. spaltan , ‘to split’, OI. sphatayati , 
‘splits’, phdlati, ‘bursts’, phalah, ‘plowshare’, 
prop, ‘that which tears the soil’, OSlav. plUvg, 
pleti , ‘to weed’, plevelu, ‘weed’. Cp. spoil, v., 
despoil, spoliation. Cp. also Spalax, spall, spelt, 
sphalerite, spill, ‘to flow’, spool, 
spoil, tr. and intr. v. — ME. spoilen , fr. OF. es- 
poillier, fr. L. spoliare , ‘to strip ; to rub, plunder, 
pillage, spoil’. See spoil, n. 

Derivatives: spoil-age, n., spoil-er , n., spoil-ing , 
n. 

spoke, n., radius of a wheel; rung of a ladder. — 
ME. spake, spoke , fr. OE. spaca, rel. to OS. 
speca , OFris. spake , speke, Du. spaak, OHG. 
speicha, MHG., G. speiche, ‘spoke’, fr. I.-E. 
base *(s)pei-, *(s)pi-, ‘something pointed’, 

whence also L. spica , ‘ear of corn’, ON. spikr , 
‘spike, nail’. See spike and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: spoke , tr. v., spoke-less , adj., 
spoke-wise, adv., spok-y , adj. 
spoke, past tense of speak. — Back formation fr. 
spoken. 

spoken, pp. of speak. — ME. spoke(n), formed fr. 
speken, ‘to speak’ (see speak), on the analogy of 
ME. broke(n ), pp. of breken , ‘to break’ (see 
break). 

spoliation, n., robbery, plunder. — L. spoliatio, 
gen. -onis, ‘a robbing, plundering, pillaging’, fr. 
spolidtus, pp. of spoliate. See spoil, v., and-ation. 
spoliator, n., robber, plunderer. — L. spoliator , 
‘pillager, plunderer, spoiler’, fr. spolidtus, pp. of 
spoliare. See spoil, v., and -ator. 
spoliatory, adj., of the nature of spoliation. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. spolidtus, pp. 
of spoliare. See spoil, v. 

spondaic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized by, 
spondees. F. spondalque, fr. L. spondaicus, a 
less correct var. of spondiacus, fr. Gk. ottovScl- 
axo;, ‘used at libations; pertaining to a spon- 
dee’, fr. 07rov8elo<; (scil. 7to u; ). See spondee and 
-ic. 

spondaize, tr. v., to make spondaic. — Formed 
fr. spondee with suff. -ize. 
spondee, n., a metrical foot consisting of two 
long syllables. — F. spondee, fr. L. spondeus, fr. 
Gk. 07cov8eTo;, (scil. ttou;), name of the met- 
rical foot consisting of two long syllables, lit. 
‘the meter used in verses recited when libations 
were offered’, from ottovSy;, ‘drink offering, li- 
bation’. See sponsion. 

Derivative: sponde-an, adj. 
spondulics, n., money (slang). — Of uncertain 
origin. 

spondyl, spondyle, n., a vertebra. — F. spondyle , 
fr. L. spondyl us, fr. Gk. 07 t 6 v 8 uXo;, 0<p6v8i>Xo; } 
‘vertebra’, which stands in vowel gradation to 
0 <Pev86v 7], ‘sling’. See sphendone. 
spondyl-, form of spondylo- before a vowel, 
spondylitis, n., inflammation of the vertebrae 




SPONDYLO- 

(med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. 
Gk. cT 7 c 6 vSuXqs, ‘vertebra’. See spondyl. 
spondylo-, before a vowel spondyl-, combining 
form meaning ‘vertebra’. — Gk arcovSuXo-, fr. 
OTr6v8uXoq, ‘vertebra’. See spondyl. 
sponge, n. — ME., fr. OF. esponge (F. eponge ), 
fr. L. spongia , fr. Gk. cmo^yiai, ‘sponge’ (rel. 
to ct 7 i<$yyos, Att. ocp6YYo<;, of s.m.), which — 
together with Arm. sung, sunk, ‘sponge, cork 
tree, pumice stone’ — is borrowed from an un- 
known source. L. fungus, ‘mushroom, fungus’, 
is a loan word fr. Att. <J<p6YY°S* See fungus and 
cp. spunk. 

Derivatives: sponge-ful, sponge-less, spong-y , 
adjs., spong-i-ness, n. 

sponge, intr. and tr. v. — ME. spongen , fr. sponge. 
See sponge, n. 

Derivatives: spong-ed, adj., spong-er , n., spong- 
ing, n. and adj. 

spongelet, n., spongiole. — Formed fr. sponge, 
n., with dimin. suff. -let. 
spongiform, adj., resembling a sponge. — Com- 
pounded of L. spongia , ‘sponge’, and forma, 
‘form, shape’. See sponge, n., and form, n. 
spongiole, n. — F., fr. L. spongiola, ‘rose gall, 
small roots’, dimin. of spongia , ‘sponge’. See 
sponge, n., and 2nd -ole. 
spongo-, combining form meaning ‘sponge’. — 
Gk. a7uoYY 0_ i fr- ctttoyy 0 ^ ‘sponge’. See 
sponge, n. 

spongoid, adj., of the nature of a sponge. — Com- 
pounded of spongo- and Gk. -oeiS^c, ‘like’, fr. 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

spongology, n., study of sponges. — Com- 
pounded of spongo- and Gk. -koyidi, fr. -Xoyoq, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivative: spongolog-ist, n. 
sponsal, adj., pertaining to marriage; spousal. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -a! fr. L. spdnsus, pp. of 
spondere. See next word, 
sponsion, n., 1) the act of becoming surety; 2) a 
formal pledge, esp. one made on behalf of 
another person. — L. sponsio, gen. -dnis, ‘engage- 
ment’, fr. spdnsus, pp. of spondere, ‘to engage 
oneself, promise’ (whence despondere , ‘to prom- 
ise, pledge’, respondere , ‘to answef ’) ; cogn. with 
Gk. oxevSetv, ‘to pour out a libation; to prom- 
ise’, 07rovSrj, ‘libation; treaty’, Hitt, shipan- 
tahhi, ‘I pour out a libation, I sacrifice’, ishpan - 
tuzzi, ‘offering a libation’. Cp. despond, es- 
pouse, respond, response, riposte, spondee, spon- 
sor, spouse. 

sponson, n., a curved projection from a ship’s 
side. — Perhaps a popular alteration of expan- 
sion. 

Derivative: sponson, tr. v. 
sponsor, n. — L. spdnsor, ‘surety’, fr. spdnsus , pp. 
of spondere, ‘to warrant’. See sponsion and 
agential suff. -or. 

Derivatives: sponsori-al, adj. and n., sponsor- 
ship, n. 

spontaneity, n. — See next word and -ity. 
spontaneous, adj. — Late L. spontaneus, ‘of one’s 
free will’, fr. sponte, ‘of one’s free will, volun- 
tarily’, abl. of *spons, ‘free will’, which is of un- 
certain origin. It is possibly cogn. with OE. 
spanan , ‘to instigate, persuade, allure’, gespan , 
‘persuasion, allurement’, OHG. spanan, ‘to en- 
tice, deceive’, gispanst, ‘enticement’, MHG. ge- 
spenste , ‘enticement, ghost’, G. Gespenst , 
‘ghost’, abspenstig, ‘disaffected’, and with OE. 
spannan, ‘to clasp, fasten, stretch, span’, OHG. 
spannen, ‘to stretch, strain, span’. See span, v., 
and -eous. The word spontaneous was first used 
by the English philosopher Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679) in 1656. 

Derivatives: spontaneous-ly , adv., spontaneous- 
ness, n. 

spontoon, n., a kind of halberd carried by infan- 
try officers in the 18th cent. — F. esponton, 
sponton, fr. It. spuntone , which is formed fr. 
pref. s - (fr. L. ex-, ‘out of, from’), and punto, 
‘point’, fr. L. punctum. See 1st ex- and point, n. 
spoof, n., a hoax, joke (slang). — Coined by the 
English comedian Arthur Roberts (1852-1933). 
Derivatives: spoof, tr. v., spoof-er, n., spoof-ish, 
adj. 



spook, n. — Du., rel. to G. Spuk, ‘ghost, appari- 
tion’, Swed. spok , ‘scarecrow’, Norw. spjok, 
‘ghost, specter’, Dan. speg, ‘joke’, and possibly 
cogn. with Lett, spigana, ‘dragon, witch’, spi- 
ganis, ‘will o’ the wisp’, Lith. spingu, spingeti, 
‘to shine’, OPruss. spanksti, ‘spark*. 

Derivatives : spook-ish, spook-y, adjs. 
spool, n., a reel for winding thread, yarn, etc., 
upon. — MDu. spoele (Du. spoel), rel. to Dan., 
Norw., Swed. spole , OHG. spuola, MHG. spu - 
ole, G. Spule, fr. I.-E. base *sp(h)el-, ‘to cleave, 
split’. See spoil, n. 

Derivatives: spool, tr. v., spool-er, n. 
spoon, n., implement for conveying food or drink 
to the mouth. — ME. spone, spoon , fr. OE. spon, 
‘chip of wood’, rel. to ON. spann, sponn, ‘chip, 
splinter’, Dan spaan, Norw. spon, Swed. spdn, 
‘a wooden spoon’, MDu. spaen , Du. spaan, 
OHG., MHG. spdn, G. Span, ‘chip, splinter’, 
and prob. cogn. with Gk. ocpTjv, ‘wedge’. These 
words are prob. formed — with -n-formative ele- 
ment — fr. I.-E. base *spe(i)-, *sp ‘to draw, 
stretch, span, spread, extend; a flat piece of 
wood’. See space and cp. spheno-. Cp. also 
span-new, spick and span. The modern sense 
of spoon developed from the primitive meaning 
of ‘chip of wood’ through the intermediate 
phase ‘chip of wood used for conveying liquid 
to the mouth’. 

Derivatives: spoon , tr. v., spoon-ful , adj., spoon- 
like, adj. 

spoon, n., a simpleton; a foolish lover. — Figura- 
tive use of prec. word. 

Derivatives: spoon, intr. v., to make love (slang), 
spoon-y , adj., spoon-i-ly, adv., spoon-i-ness, n. 
spoonerism, n., involuntary transposition of ini- 
tial sounds. — Named after Rev. William A. 
Spooner (1844-1930), warden of New College, 
Oxford. — For the ending see suff. -ism. 
spoor, n., track, trace. — MDu. spor, spoor (Du. 
spoor), rel. to OE., ON., OHG., MHG. spor , G. 
Spur, ‘track, footprint, trace’. See spur. 
Derivatives : spoor, tr. and intr. v., spoor-er, n. 
spor-, form of sporo- before a vowel, 
sporadic, sporadical, adj., 1) scattered; 2) occa- 
sional. — ML. sporadicus, fr. Gk. 07topa5Ly.o<;, 
‘scattered’, fr. crxop&q, gen. CTcopaSoc, ‘scat- 
tered’, which is rel. to orropa, trmSpo*;, ‘a 
sowing; seed’. See spore. 

Derivatives: sporadical-ly, adv., sporadical- ness, 
n. 

sporange, n., sporangium. — See sporangium, 
sporangium, n., a case containing spores. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. <T7r6po<;, ‘a sowing’, andaYT e ^ 0V » dimin. 
of #YY°<;> ‘vessel, receptacle’. For the first ele- 
ment seespore, for the second see angio- and cp. 
synangium. 

sporation, n., production of spores. — A hybrid 
formed fr. Gk. orcopa , ‘a sowing’ (see next 
word), with -ation, a suff. of Latin origin, 
spore, n., the reproductive body in flowerless 
plants corresponding to the seeds of flowering 
plants. — ModL. spora , fr. Gk. OTcopa, ‘a 
sowing, seed’, which is rel. to arttSpop, ‘a sowing, 
seed’, and stands in gradational relationship to 
onetpeiv, ‘to sow, scatter’. See sperm* and cp. 
sporadic, the first element in sporangium and 
the second element in Diaspora. 

Derivative: spore, intr. v. 
sporo-, before a vowel spor-, combining form 
meaning ‘spore’. — Gk. cncopo-, <rrrop-, fr. 
CTTcopa, ‘a sowing, seed’. See prec. word. 
Sporobolus, n., a genus of plants, the rush grass 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of sporo- and 
the stem of Gk. pdeXXeiv, ‘to throw’. See ballistic, 
sporocyst, n., a cyst which contains sphores. — 
Compounded of sporo- and Gk. y.u<ras, ‘blad- 
der, bag’. See cyst. 

Derivative: sporocyst-ic, adj. 
sporogenesis, n., reproduction by means of spores 
(biol.) — ModL., compounded of sporo- and 
genesis. 

sporogenous, adj., reproducing spores. — Com- 
pounded of sporo- and -genous. 
sporogonium, n., a stalk with capsule producing 
spores. — ModL., compounded of sporo- and 
suff. - gonium , which is rel. to suff. - gonia . See 
-gony. 
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sporogony, n., formation of spores. — See prec. 
word. 

sporophore, n., a spore-bearing stalk or branch. 

— Compounded of sporo- and Gk. -<p6po<;, 
‘bearing’. See -phore. 

Derivative: sporophor-ic , adj. 
sporophyU, n., a leaf producing spores on sporan- 
gia (bot.) — Compounded of sporo- and Gk. 
96XX0V, ‘leaf’. See phyllo- and cp. cataphyll, 
hypsophyll. 

-sporous, adj., combining form meaning ‘having 
spores’. — Formed fr. Gk. O7ropa, ‘seed’ (see 
spore), with suff. -ous. 

Sporozoa, n. pi., a class of parasitic Protozoa 
(zool.) — ModL., compounded of sporo- and 
Gk. pi. of ££>ov, ‘animal’. See -zoa. 
sporran, n., a leather pouch with the fur left on. 

— Gael, spor an. 

sport, intr. and tr. v. — ME. spor ten, aphetic for 
disporten. See disport, v. For a similar aphesis 
cp. splay , stain, stress. 

Derivatives: sport-ing, adj., sport-ing-ly, adv. 
sport, n. — ME., aphetic for disport. See disport, 
n. 

Derivatives: sport-ive , adj., sport-ive-ly, adv., 
sport-ive-ness, n., sport-less, adj., sport-y, adj. 
sportula, n., gift, present. — L., lit. ‘small basket’, 
dimin. of sporta , ‘plaited basket, basket’, a 
word borrowed fr. Gk. crrcupiSa, acc. of aTCupiq, 
‘woven basket’, which is rel. to a7rdtpTov, ‘rope, 
cable; Spanish broom; esparto’, 07teipa, ‘coil, 
twist’. See 2nd spire and cp. esparto. The 
change of 8 (in Gk. 07rupi8a) to t (in L. sporta) 
is due to Etruscan influence; cp. catamite. For 
the ending see suff. -ule. For the derivation of 
the Latin word from a Greek accusative cp. 
Numidia and words there referred to. 
sporular, adj., pertaining to a sporule. — See 
next word and adj. suff. -ar. 
sporule, n., a small spore (biol.) — ModL. spo- 
rula, formed fr. spora with the dimin. suff. -ula. 
See spore and -ule. 

spot, n. — ME. spotte, spot, rel. to MDu. spot, 
spotte , ‘stain, blot’, ON. spotti, ‘small piece’, 
Norw. spot , ‘spot, small piece of land’. 
Derivatives: spot-less, adj., spot-less-ly, adv.,, 
spot-less-ness, n., spott-y, adj., spott-i-ness, n. 
spot, tr. and intr. v. — ME. spotten, fr. spotte, 
spot. See spot, n. 

Derivatives: spott-ed, adj., spott-ed-ness, n. 
spousal, adj., pertaining to marriage* — See next 
word. 

spousal, n., marriage. — Aphetic for espousal, 
spouse, n., husband or wife — OF. espous, es- 
pouse (F. epoux, fem. spouse), fr. L. sponsus, 
fem. sponsa, ‘betrothed’, pp. of spondere, ‘to 
engage oneself, promise’. See sponsion and cp. 
espouse. 

Derivative: spouse-less , adj. 
spout, intr. and tr. v. — ME. spouten, rel. to- 
MDu. spoiten , Du. spuiten , ‘to flow, spout’, 
Swed. sputa, ‘to spout’, and to E. spit, v. (q.v.) 
Cp. spate. 

Derivatives: spout, n. (q.v.), spout-er, n. 
spout, n. — ME. spoute , rel. to MDu. spoite , Du. 
spuit, ‘spout’, and to ME. spouten , ‘to spout’. 
See spout, v. 

Derivatives: spout-less , n., spout-y , adj. 
sprag, n., a piece of wood used to prevent a ve- 
hicle from rolling backward. — Prob. rel. to OE. 
sprsec , ‘shoot’, and to E. spray, ‘a small branch’. 
Derivatives : sprag, tr. v., spragg-er, n. 
sprain, tr. v. — MF. espraindre , espreindre (F. 
epreindre ), ‘to press out’, fr. OF., fr. L. expri- 
mer e, of s.m., fr. 1st ex- and premere, ‘to press’. 
See press, v. 

Derivative: sprain, n. 

spraints, n. pi., otter’s dung. — MF. espraintes, 
espreintes (F. tpreintes), prop. fem. pi. espraint , 
espreint , pp. of espraindre, espreindre . See prec. 
word. 

sprang, past tense of spring. — ME., fr. OE. 
See spring. 

sprat, n., a small European herring ( Clupea sprat - 
tus) — ME. sprot, sprotte, ft. OE. sprott, rel. to 
Du. sprot, ‘sprat’, and prob. to E. sprout. 
Derivative: spratt-er , n. 

sprawl, intr. v., to stretch out the limbs in a care- 
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less manner. — ME. sprewlen , sprawlen , fr. OE. 
spreawlian , ‘to move convulsively’, rel. to Norw. 
sprala , Dan. sprxlle, sprselde , ‘to fling one’s 
arms and legs about’ ; of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives : sprawl, n., sprawl-er, n., sprawl-ing , 
adj. and n., sprawl-ing-ly, adv. 
spray, n., a small branch. — ME., rel. to Dan, 
sprag y OE. spraec, ‘shoot, twig’, fr. I.-E. base 
*sper(e)g-, *spher(e)g ‘to strew, sprinkle; to 
sprout, burst, swell’, whence also L. spargere, 
‘to scatter’. See sparse and words there referred 
to and cp. esp. sprag, sprig. 

Derivative: spraye-y, adj. 
spray, n., jet of water. — LG. sprei, ‘spray, driz- 
zle’, rel. to MDu. spraeien , ‘to sprinkle, pour, 
spray’, MHG. sprsejen , sprxwen , ‘to spray, fly’. 
G. spruhen , ‘to sparkle, drizzle’, OHG., MHG. 
spriUy G. Spreu, ‘chaff’ (lit. ‘that which flies 
about’), fr. I.-E. base *sp(h)er-, ‘to sow, scatter’, 
whence also Gk. aTietpeiv, ‘to sow, scatter’. See 
sperm and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: spray, intr. and tr. v., spray-er, n., 
spraye-y , adj. 

spread, tr. and intr. v. — ME. spreden , fr. OE. 
spr sedan, rel. to Dan. sprede , OS wed. spreda , 
MDu. spreiden , spreden , Du. spreiden, OHG., 
MHG., G. spreiten , ‘to spread’. Outside Teuton- 
ic cp. OLith. sprainas (for *spraidnas ), ‘star- 
ing’, lit. ‘opening wide one’s eyes’, Lett, spriezu , 
‘I span, measure’. 

Derivatives : spread , n., spread-er , n., spread-ing , 
adj., spread-ing-ly , adv., spread-ing- ness, n. 
spree, n., 1) a frolic; 2) a drinking bout. — Of 
uncertain origiij; possibly rel. to Ir. spre , Gael. 
spraig, ‘spark’, which seem to be loan words fr. 
ON. sprakr . See spark and cp. spry. 

Derivative: spree , intr. v. 
sprig, n., a small twig. — ME. sprigge, rel. to OE. 
sprsec , ‘a shoot’, and to E. spray, ‘a small 
branch’. 

Derivatives: sprig, tr. v., sprigg-ed, adj., sprigg- 
er, n., sprigg-y , adj-. 

sprightly, adj., lively. — Formed with suff. -ly fr. 
spright, erroneous spelling of sprite. 

Derivative: sprightli-ness , n. 
spring, intr. and tr. v. — ME, springen , fr. OE. 
spring an, rel. to ON., OFris., Swed. springa , 
Dan. springe , MDu. springhen, Du. springen , 
OS., OHG. springan , MHG., G. springen , fr. 
I.-E. base *sprengh -, a nasalized variant of base 
*spergh-, ‘to move quickly’, whence OI. sp(hd- 
yati , ‘desires eagerly’, Gk.*an;6pxec$ai, ‘to hur- 
ry’. Base *spergh - itself seems to be an enlarged 
form of the primitive base *sper-, *spher - , ‘to 
move convulsively; to scatter’, whence OI. 
sphurdti, ‘kicks with the foot’, Gk. dTraipetv, ‘to 
move convulsively’. See spurn and cp. springe. 
Cp. also the first element in springbok and the 
second element in kiipspringer. 

Derivatives: spring, n. (q.v.), spring-er, n., 
spring-ing , adj. and n., spring-ing-ly, adv., 
spring-y , adj. y spring-i-ly, adv., spring-i-ness, n., 
spring-less , adj., spring-like , adv. 
spring, n., 1) a leap; 2) source of water; source, 
origin; 3) the season in which plants spring up 
and grow. — ME., fr. OE. spring , ‘springing; 
source of water’, fr. springan. Cp. MHG. sprinc , 
‘leap, jump, source of water, fountain’, OHG. 
sprung , MHG. sprunc , ‘source of water’, G. 
Sprung , Du. sprang , ‘leap, jump’, and see spring, 
v. 

springa!, springald, n., a young man {archaic). — 
Formed fr. the verb spring with -aid, a French 
suff. derived fr. OHG. - waldo , - walto , fr. waltan, 
‘to govern’. See wield and cp. the suffix in her- 
ald. 

springbok, n., a South African gazelle. — S. Afr. 
Du., lit. ‘springing buck’, fr. Du. springen , ‘to 
spring’ (fr. MDu. springhen ), and bok, ‘buck’ 
(fr. MDu. boc ); so called from its habit of 
springing high into the air when frightened. See 
spring, v. , and buck. 

springe, n., a snare. — ME. sprenge , springe, rel. 
to OE. springan, ‘to spring’. See spring, v. 
Derivative: springe , tr. v, to catch in a snare; 
intr. v., to set springes. 

springlet, n., a small spring of water. — Formed 
fr. the noun spring, n., with the dimin. suff. -let. 



sprinkle, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sprenkelen, 
sprenklen, rel. to MDu. sprenkel , ‘a small spot, 
speckle’ (whence Du. sprenkelen , ‘to sprinkle’), 
MLG. and MHG. sprenkel, sprinkel, ‘a small 
spot, speckle’ (whence G. Sprenkel , of s.m.), 
prob. derived fr. * spr eng-, nasalization of I.-E. 
base *sper(e)g-, *spher(e)g-, ‘to strew, sprinkle’, 
whence Swed. sprocket, MHG. spreckel, ‘small 
spot’, Dan. spraglet , ‘spotted, speckled’, and L. 
spargere , ‘to scatter, sprinkle’. See sparse and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: sprinkle , n., sprinkt-er , n., sprinkl- 
ing, n. 

spruit, intr. v., to run fast. — ME. sprenten , of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. spretta , ‘to start, startle’, 
Swed. spritta, ‘to start, startle’. 

Derivatives: sprint, n., sprint-er , n. 
sprit, n., a spar that extends diagonally from the 
mast (naut.) — ME. sprei, sprit, fr. OE. spreot , 
‘pole’, rel. to LG. spriet (whence G. Spriet) and 
to OE., OS. sprutan, etc., ‘to sprout’; see sprout, 
v. The orig. meaning of sprit was ‘shoot, branch’. 
Cp. bowsprit. 

sprit, n., a rushlike plant. — From prec. word in 
the meaning of ‘shoot, branch’, 
sprite, n., elf, fairy. — ME. sprit , fr. OF. (= F.) 

esprit , fr. L. spiritus ; a doublet of spirit (q.v.) 
sprocket, n., projection on the rim of a wheel. — 
Of uncertain origin. 

sprout, intr. and tr. v. — ME. spruten, sprouten , 
fr. OE. sprutan, rel. to OS. spriitan, OFris. spruta, 
MDu. spruten , Du. spr ui ten, OHG. spr 103 a n, 
MHG. sprie^en, G. spriefien, ‘to sprout’, and to 
OE. sprot, sprota, ME. sprote, ON. sproti, OHG. 
spr 0330 , MHG. spro 3 $e, spro$, G . Sprofi, 
‘sprout’, G. Sprosse , ‘sprout; rung’, MLG. 
sprote, MDu. sporte, Du. sport , ‘rung’. Cp. 
sprat, sprint, sprit, spruit, spurt, ‘to gush out’. 
Derivatives: sprout , n. (q.v.), sprout-ed, adj., 
sprout-er, n., sprout -ing, n., sprout-ling, n. 
sprout, n. — Fr. sprout, v. 
spruce, n., a coniferous tree. — Shortened fr. 
spruce fir , fr. ME. Spruce , ‘Prussia’, alteration 
of Pruce, fr. ML. Prussia (see Prussia) ; hence 
spruce fir orig. meant ‘Prussian fir’, 
spruce, adj., neat, dapper. — Fr. ME. Spruce , 
‘Prussia’. See spruce, n. 

Derivative: spruce (up), tr. v., to make spruce, 
sprue, n., a tropical disease. — Du. spruw , 
sprouw, fr. MDu. sprouwe, ‘thrush’ (the disease) ; 
of uncertain origin. 

sprue, n., a hole through which metal is poured 
into a mold. — Of unknown origin. 

Derivative: spru-er, n. 

spruit, n., 1) a sprout; 2) a channel of rain ( S . 
Africa). — S. Afr. Du., fr. MDu. sprute, fr. 
spruten, ‘to sprout’. See sprout, v. 
sprung, pp. of spring. — ME. spr ungen, sprongen, 
fr. OE. gesprungen, pp. of springan. See spring, 
v. 

spry, adj., nimble. — Prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. 
dial. Swed. sprygg, ON. sprsekr, ‘sprightly, 
‘lively’, prop, ‘sparkling’. See spark and cp. spree. 
Derivatives: spry-ly, adv., spry -ness, n. 

spud, n., a small spade. — ME. spudde, rel. to 
Dan. spyd, ON. spjot, ‘spear’, OS. spiot, OHG. 
spios, MHG. spies , G. Spiefl, ‘spear, lance’. 
Derivatives: spud, tr. v., spudd-y, adj. 

spue, intr. and tr. v., to spue. — A dial. var. of 
spew. 

spume, n., foam, froth. — ME., fr. L. spuma, 
‘foam’ (prob. through the medium of MF. 
espume), which is rel. to L .pumex, ‘pumice’, and 
cogn. with OE. fdm , OHG. veim , ‘foam’. See 
foam and cp. pnmice. 

Derivatives: spumescent (q.v.), spum-y, adj., 
spum-i-ness, n., spumous (q.v.) 
spumescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

spumescent, adj., foaming, frothing. — L. spu- 
rn esc e ns, gen. -entis, pres. part, of spumescere, 
‘to grow frothy’, formed fr. spuma , ‘spume’, 
with the inchoative suff. -escere. See spume and 
-escent. 

spumose, adj., spumous. — L. spumosus. See next 
word. 

spumous, adj., pertaining to, or covered with, 
foam; foamy. — L. spumosus, ‘full of foam’, fr. 



spuma. See spume and - 011 s. 
spun, pp. of spin. — ME. sponnen, fr. OE. ge- 
spunnen, pp. of spinnan. See spin, 
spunk, n., touchwood; spirit, courage. — Gael. 
spong, or Ir. sponc , ‘tinder, sponge’, fr. L. spon- 
gia. See sponge. 

Derivative: spunk-y, adj. 
spur, n. — ME. spure, spore, fr. OE. spura, spora , 
rel. to ON. sport, MDu. spore , Du. spoor, OHG. 
sporo, MHG. spor , G. Sporn, ‘spur’, OE. spor , 
‘track, footprint, trace’, ON. spor, MDu. spore, 
spor , spoor , Du. spoor, OHG. spor, MHG. spor, 
spur, G. Spur, of s.m., OE. spyrian, ME. spuryen , 
spuren, ‘to follow the track of, track down, in- 
vestigate’, ON. spyria, OFris. spera, MLG. 
sporen, MDu. sporen , Du. speuren, OHG. spu- 
rian, spur(r)en, MHG. spur(e)n , of s.m., G, 
spuren , ‘to follow the track of, track down, in- 
vestigate; to feel’, Dan. sparge, Swed. sporje, ‘to 
ask’, and to OE, spurnan, ‘to kick with the foot’; 
see spurn and cp. speer, spoor. It. sp(e)rone, F. 
iperon, Sp. espuela, Port, e spora, ‘spur’, are 
Teut. loan words. 

Derivatives : spur, tr. and intr. v., spurr-ed, adj., 
spurr-er , n., spurr-i-er, n., spurr-y, adj. 
spurge, n., any of a group of plants having an 
acrid milky juice. — ME., fr. OF. espurge (F. 
e purge), back formation fr. espurgier, espurger 
(F. epurger), fr. L. expurgare , ‘to cleanse, 
purge’. See expurgate. 

spurious, adj., not genuine. — L. spurius, prob. 
fr. Etruscan spural , ‘public’ ; accordingly spurius 
lit. means *a public child’, i.e. ‘a child that has 
no father’. See Sigwart, Glotta, VII, pp. 139 
foil. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Derivatives: spurious-ly, adv., spurious-ness, n. 
spurn, tr. and intr. v. — ME. spurnen , fr. OE. 
spurnan , ‘to kick with the foot, drive away’, ret. 
to OS., OHG. spurnan , OFris. spuma , ON. 
sporna, ‘to kick’, spyrian , ‘to track down, inves- 
tigate’ (see spur), fr. I.-E. base *sp(h)er-, ‘to 
move convulsively, to jerk’, whence also OI. 
sphurdti, ‘kicks, tramples, jerks, tosses’, sphd - 
raft, ‘trembling, quivering’, Avestic sparaiti , 
‘tramples’, Gk. <T7Tradpei.v, ‘to move convulsively’, 
a<pupa, ‘hammer’, a<pupov, ‘ankle’, L. spernere , 
‘to reject, spurn’, Lith. spirt it, spirti, Lett, sperti, 
‘to kick’, OSlav. perq, pirati, ‘to tread’, Lith. 
spafnas, ‘wing’, Mir. seir (for *speret-s), ‘heel’, 
W. ffer , ffern, ‘heel’, and possibly also Gk. 
o^atpa, ‘ball, globe, sphere’. Cp. Sphyraena, 
sphere. Cp. also sperm, spore. Cp. also spring. 
Derivative: spurn-er , n. 

spurrite, n., a calcium silicate and carbonate 
(mineral.) — Named after the American geolo- 
gist Josiah Edward Spurr (1870-1950). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
spurry, also spurrey, n., any of the plants of the 
genus Spergula. — Du. spurrie , fr. MF. spurrie, 
which prob. derives fr, ML. spergula, ‘spurry’. 
See Spergula. 

spurt, v., to gush out. — ME. sprutten , ‘to sprout’, 
fr. OE. spryttan, which is rel. to MHG. sprutzen , 
G. spritzen , ‘to squirt’, and to OS., OE. sprutan, 
‘to sprout’. (The orig. meaning of spurt was ‘to 
sprout’.) See sprout, v., and cp. spirt, which is a 
var. of spurt. Cp. also sprit. 

Derivatives: spurt-er, n., spurt-ive, adj. 
spurt, n., a sudden effort. — Of uncertain origin. 
It is perh. orig. identical with spurt , ‘a sudden 
gushing forth’; see prec. word, 
sputnik, n., an artificial satellite of the earth, 
launched by Soviet Russia (the first sputnik was 
launched on October 4, 1957, the second on 
November 2, 1957). — Russ., lit. ‘traveling 
companion’, short for sputnik zemlyi , ‘traveling 
companion of the earth’. Russ, sputnik is com- 
pounded of pref. s-, ‘with’, put\ ‘way, path, 
journey’, and agential suff. -nik. For Russ. pref. 
s- see Skupshtina. Russ, put' comes fr. OSlav. 
poti, ‘way’ (whence also Czech pout, Slovak 
put\ Pol. pqc , etc., ‘pilgrimage’), which is a 
derivative of I.-E. base *pent-, ‘to go, pass’ ; see 
find. For the suff. -nik see nudnik, 
sputter, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. 
Du. sputteren. Cp. also splutter. 

Derivatives: sputter , n., sputter-er , n., sputter- 
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ing, adj., sputter-ing-ly y adv., sputter -y> adj. 
sputum, n., saliva, spit, esp. together with mucus. 
— L. sputum , ‘spittle’, prop. neut. pp. of spuere t 
‘to spit’, used as a noun. See spew and cp. 
conspue. 

spy, tr. and intr. v. — ME. spien, espien , fr. OF. 
espier (F. epier ), fr. Frankish *spehdn, which is 
rel. to OHG. spehon, MHG. spehen , ‘to examine 
closely’ , G. spdhen, ‘to spy’, MLG. speen , MDu. 
spien , ‘to spy’, ON. spa , v., ‘to prophesy’, spa, 
n., ‘prophesy’, OHG. speho , ‘spy’, spahi , -tda, 
‘wisdom’, OHG., OS. spahi , ‘wise, prudent’, fr. 
I.-E. base *spek- y ‘to look at, examine, spy’, 
whence also L. specere, ‘to see, look at ? , species , 
‘a seeing, sight, look, appearance, shape, form, 
kind, quality, aspect’. See species and cp. words 
there referred to. It. spiare , Sp. espiar, ‘to spy’, 
are also Teut. loan words, 
spy, n. — ME. spie, fr. OF. espie (whence F. epie), 
fr. espier , ‘to spy’. Cp. It. spia, ‘spy’, fr. It. spi- 
are, ‘to spy’, Sp. espia, ‘spy’, fr. Sp. espiar, ‘to 
spy’. Cp. also F. espion , ‘spy’, which is a loan 
word fr. It. espione, augment, of spia , and see 
spy, v. Cp. also espy. 

squab, n., a short, stout person; adj., short and 
stout. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. dial. Swed. 
skvabb, ‘anything loose or fat’, skvabba , ‘a fat 
woman’, skvabbig, ‘flabby’. These words are rel. 
to Swed. kvabba, ‘to quiver’ (see quaver), and to 
OS. quappa , MLG. quappe, quabbe (whence 
Pan. kvabbe , Swed. kvabba , G. Quappe ), Du. 
kwab , ‘eelpout’, and cogn. with OPruss. gawa- 
bo, ‘toad’, OSlav. zaba , ‘frog’. 

Derivatives: squab , tr. v., squabb-y , adj. 
squabble, intr. and tr. v. andp. — Prob. of Scand. 
origin. Cp. dial. Swed. skvabbel , ‘dispute’, 
skvappa , ‘to chide’, which are of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: squabbl-er , n., squabbl-ing , adj,, 
squabbl-ing-ly , adv., squabbl-y , adj. 
squacco, n., a small, crested heron. — Dial. It., of 
imitative origin. 

squad, n., a small group. — Earlier F. esquade 
(F. escouade), fr. It. squadra and Sp. escuadra, 
‘squad’, prop, ‘square’, fr. Late L. *ex quadrare, 
‘to form into a square’. It. squadra and Sp. 
escuadra orig. meant ‘troops formed into a 
square’. See square and cp. squadron. 
Derivative: squad , tr. v. 

squadron, n. — It. squadrone , formed fr. squadra , 
‘square’, with the augment, suff. -one. See 
squad and -oon and cp. escadrille. 
squail, n., a kind of game. — Cp. obsol. skayles , 
kayles , ‘skittles’, rel. to OHG. kegil, ‘stake, pile’, 
MHG., G. kegel , ‘skittles’, Du. keg , ‘wedge’, 
dial. Swed. kage, kagge , ‘trunk of a tree’. See 
keg. 

squalid, adj., foul, filthy; sordid. — L. squalidus , 
‘rough, filthy’, fr. squdlere , ‘to be filthy’, fr. 
squalus , ‘foul, filthy’, which stands for *sq*d- 
los and is rel. to squa-ma , ‘scale’ ; not cogn. with 
Gk. TnqXdq, ‘clay’, and nor with OSlav. kali , 
‘dirt’. Cp. squama. 

Derivatives: squalid-ity , n., squalid-ly , adv., 
squalid -ness, n. 

squall, intr. v., to squeal. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. 
ON. skvaia, ‘to squeal’, which is prob. of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. also squeal. 

Derivatives: squall, n., squall-y, adv. 

Squalodon, n., a genus of fossil toothed whales 
( paleontol .) — ModL., a hybrid coined fr. L. 
squalus, ‘a large fish’, and Gk. oSd>v, gen. 
oS6vto^, ‘tooth’. See Squalus and odonto-. 
squaloid, adj., resembling a shark. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. squalus, ‘a large fish’, and Gk. 

‘like’, fr. elSo?, ‘form,- shape’. See 
Squalus and -oid. 

squalor, n. — L. squalor, ‘filth’, fr. squdlere, ‘to 
be filthy’. See squalid and -or. 

Squalus, n., a genus of fishes of the family of 
sharks ( ichthyoi .) — L. y ‘a large kind of sea 
fish’, cogn. with ON. hualr, OE. hwael, ‘whale’. 
See whale. 

squam-, form of squamo- before a vowel, 
squama, n., scale. — L. squama , rel. to squalus, 
‘foul, filthy’. See squalid and cp. desquamate, es- 
quamate. 

squami-, combining form meaning ‘scale’. — Fr. 
L. squama. See prec. word. 



squamiferous, adj., bearing scales. — Compound- 
ed of squami- and -ferous, 
squamiform, adj., having the form of a scale. — 
Compounded of squami- and form, n. 
squamo-, before a vowel squam-, combining form 
meaning ‘scale’. — Fr. L. squama. See squama, 
squamoid, adj., having the form of a scale. — 
A hybrid coined fr. L. squama , ‘scale’, and Gk. 
-oeiSv)?, ‘like’, fr. elSoq, ‘form, shape’. See 
squamo- and -oid. 

squamose, adj., squamous. — L. squamo sus. See 
squamous and adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivatives : squamose-ly, adv. , squamose-ness, n. 
squamous, adj., resembling, or covered with, 
scales. — L. squamosus, ‘scaly’, fr. squama, 
‘scale’. See squama and -ous and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: squamous-ly, adv., squamous-ness, 
n. 

squamule, n., a small scale. — L. s qua mu la , ‘a 
small scale’, dimin. of squama, ‘scale’. See 
squama and -ule. 

squander, tr. v. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: squander-er, n., squander-ing-ly , 
adv. 

square, n. — ME., fr. OF. esquarre , esquerre (F. 
equerre), fr. VL. * exquadra, back formation fr. 
*ex quadrare, ‘to form into a square’, fr. 1st ex- 
and L. quadra, ‘a square’, fem. of the adj. qua- 
dras, ‘square’, used as a noun. Cp. It. squadra, 
Sp. escuadra , which are of the same origin. See 
quadri- and cp. squad, squadron, escadrille. 
Derivatives: square, adj., tr. and intr. v., adv., 
square-ly, adv., square-ness , n., squar-ish , adj. 
squarrose, adj., with rough projections {hot. and 
zool.) — Late L. squarrosus, ‘scurfy, scabby’, 
prob. cogn. with OSlav. skvruna, ‘dirt, filth’, 
skvara, ‘filth’, Russ, skverna, ‘dirt, filth’, skv dr- 
no, ‘ugly’. For the ending see adj. suff. -ose. 
squarrous, adj., squarrose. — Late L. squarrosus. 
See prec. word and -ous. 
squarson, n., formerly a clergyman who was also 
a landowner. — A blend of squire and parson, 
squash, tr. and intr. v., to crush, squeeze. — MF. 
esquasser , fr. OF., fr. VL. *exquassare, fr. 1st 
ex- and quassdre, freq. of quatere (pp. quassus ), 
‘to shake’, See quash, ‘to make void’. 
Derivatives: squash , n., squash-er , n., squash-y, 
adj., squash-i-ly, adv., squash-i-ness, n. 
squash, n., the fruit of various trailing plants of 
the genus Cucurbita. — Algonquian. Cp. Narra- 
ganset askutasquash, ‘squash’, lit. ‘eaten green’, 
fr. askut, ‘green, raw’, and asquash, ‘eaten’, 
squat, intr. v., to crouch or cower; tr. v., to cause 
to squat. — ME. squatten, fr. OE. esquater , form- 
ed fr. es- (fr. L, ex, ‘out of, from’, see 1st ex-) 
and quatir , ‘to press down, flatten’, which de- 
rives fr. VL. * coact ire, fr. L. coactus, pp. of 
cogere , ‘to drive together, compel’. See cogent 
and cp. coact. 

Derivatives: squat, n., and adj., squat-ly , adv., 
squat-ness, n., squat t-ish, adj., squat t-y, adj., 
squatt-i-ly, adv., squatt-i-ness, n. 
squaw, n. , an American Indian woman. — A word 
denoting ‘woman’, in the Algonquian dialects; 
cp. e.g. Narraganset squaws, ‘woman*, 
squawk, intr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. squeak. 
Derivatives: squawk , n., squawk-er, n., squawk- 
ing, adj., squawk-ing-ly, adv., squawk-y , adj. 
squeak, intr. v. — ME. squeken , of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. Swed. sqvaka, ‘to croak’, G. quieken , 
‘to squeak’. Cp. also squawk. 

Derivatives: squeak, n., squeak-er, n., squeak - 
ery, n., squeak-ing, adj., squeak-ing-ly , adv., 
squeak-y , adj. 

squeal, intr. and tr. v. — ME. squelen, prob. of 
imitative origin. Cp. Swed. sqvala and E. squall. 
Derivatives: squeal , n., squeal-er , n. 
squeamish, adj., 1) prudish; 2) excessively fastidi- 
ous. — Formed — with change of suff. -ous to 
-ish — fr. ME. esquaymous, fr. AF. escoymous , 
which is of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: squeamish-ly , adv., squeamish- 
ness, n. 

squeegee, n., a wooden instrument with a rubber 
blade. — Formed with suff. -ee fr. squeege , a 
popular form of squeeze. 

Derivative: squeegee, tr. v., to treat with a 
squeegee. 



squeezable, adj. — Formed fr. squeeze with suff. 
-able. 

Derivatives: squeezabil-ity, n., squeezable-ness, 
n., squeezabl-y, adv. 

squeeze, tr. and intr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. s- 
(which corresponds to F. es - fr. L. ex, ‘out of, 
from’, see 1st ex-), and OE. cwesan, cwisan, 
cwysan, ‘to bruise, squeeze’, which is prob. of 
imitative origin. Cp. MDu. quetsen, Du. kwetsen , 
‘to injure, wound’. G. quetschen, ‘to squeeze’. 
Derivatives: squeeze, n., squeez-er, n., squeez- 
ing, adj., squeez-ing-ly, adv., squeez-y, adj. 
squelch, tr. v., to crush down; intr. v., to produce 
a splashing sound, as by treading heavily in 
water; n., the act of squelching. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. quelch. 

Derivatives: squelch-er, n., squelch-ing , adj., 
squelch-ing-ly, adv., squelch-ing-ness , n., squelch- 
y , adj. 

squib, n., 1) firework burning with a hissing noise; 
2) a lampoon. — ME. squippen, ‘to move quick- 
ly’, prob. fr. ON. svipa, ‘to swoop, dart’, which 
is rel. to OHG. sweifan, MHG. sweifen, ‘to 
swing’, and to E. swoop, sweep, swift. 
Derivatives: squib, tr. and intr. v., squibb-er , n., 
squibb-ish, adj. 

squid, n., a ten-armed marine mollusk. — Fr. 
squit, a dial. var. of squirt; so called from its 
squirting out a black substance. 

Derivative: squid , intr. v., to fish with squid, 
squiffy, adj., intoxicated (slang). — Of uncertain 
origin. 

squilgee, n. and tr. v. — A var. of squeegee, 
squill, n., sea onion. — ME., fr. L. squilla, scilla , 
‘sea onion, squill’, fr. Gk. mdXXa, which is of 
uncertain origin. Cp. Scilla. 

Squilla, n., a genus of crustaceans. — L. squilla. 
See prec, word. 

squinancy, n., quinsy wort. — ME., fr. ML. 
squinancia , a blend of Gk. cruvayx?) and xuviy- 
Xtj, both names of diseases of the throat. Cp. F. 
esquinancie and see the English variants cynan- 
che and quinsy. 

squinch, n., a small arch serving as an interior 
corner support. — A var. of scuncheon. 
squint, adj. — Aphetic for asquint, from the ME. 
adv. asquint. Cp. Du. schuin, ‘slanting, sloping’, 
schuinte y ‘slant, slope’, Dan. paa skons, ‘aslant’, 
and E. askance. 

Derivatives: squint, intr. v. and adj., squint-ing , 
adj., squint-ing-ly , adv. 
squire, n. — Aphetic for esquire. 

Derivatives : squire, tr. v,, squire-hood, n., squire- 
let, n., squire-ship, n. 

squirearchal, adj., pertaining to a squirearchy. — 
Formed from next word with adj. suff. -al. 
squirearchy, n., landed gentry. — A hybrid coin- 
ed fr. squire and Gk. -apx^a, ‘rule’. See -arcby. 
squireen, n., a petty squire in Ireland. — A hybrid 
coined fr. squire and the Irish dimin. suff. -in 
(see -een). 

squirm, intr. v., to wriggle. — Prob. of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives: squirm, n., squirm-er, n., squirm- 
ing , adj., squirm-ing-lyy adv., squirm-y, adj. 
squirrel, n. — ME. squirel, squerel, fr. OF. es- 
quireuly escurel (F. ecureuil), fr. VL. *scuriolus, 
dimin. of *scurius, fr. L. sciurus, fr. Gk. axi- 
oupot;, lit. ‘that which makes a shade with its 
tail’, fr. oxia, ‘shade’, and oupa, ‘tail’. For 
the first element see skiagraphy, for the second 
see uro-, ‘tail’. Cp. Sciuridae. 
squirt, intr. v.,*to gush; tr. v., to cause to gush. — 
Cp. ME. swirten, squirten, which, together with 
LG. swirtjen , is prob. of imitative origin. Cp. 
squid. 

Derivatives: squirt , n., squirt-ing, adj., squirt- 
ing-ly, adv. 

sraddha, n., ceremony of offering of balls of rice 
to the ancestors (Hinduism). — OI. sraddhali, fr. 
sraddha, ‘faith’, which is rel. to srdd-dddhdti , 
‘trusts, believes’, and cogn. with L. credere , ‘to 
believe’. See creed, 

sri, also shri, adj., fortunate, prosperous (said 
esp. of divinities, kings and heroes). — OI. srih, 
‘beauty, splendor, well-being, dignity, happi- 
ness’, rel. to Avestic sri , ‘beauty’, OI. srfrah, 
Avestic srira-y ‘beautiful’, and cogn. with Gk. 
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xpdwv, xpeov, ‘lord, master’, 
sruti, also shruti, n., revealed literature, esp. ap- 
plied to parts of the Vedas and the Upanishads 
{Hinduism). — OI. srutih, ‘the act of hearing; 
what is heard’, rel. to OI. srutdh, ‘what has been 
heard’, and cogn. with Gk. xX6o<;, ‘fame, news’, 
xXut 6<;, ‘heard, loud, famous’, L. in-clutus, ‘fa- 
mous’, OS., OE. kliid , ‘loud’. See loud and cp. 
words there referred to. 

stab, tr. and intr. v. — Prob. a var. of dial, stob , 
‘to pierce, stab’, fr. stob, ‘stake, nail’, which it- 
self is a var. of stub. 

Derivatives: stab , stabb-er , n., stabb-ing, adj., 
stabb-ing-ly , adv. 

stabile, adj., stable; stationary. — L. stabilis. See 
stable, adj. 

stability, n. — ME. stabilite , fr. MF. (= F.) sta- 
bility fr. L. slabilitatem, acc. of stabilitds, fr. 
stabilis. See stable, adj., and -ity. 
stabilize, tr. v. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. L. 
stabilis, ‘stable’. See stable, adj. 

Derivatives: stabiliz-ation, n., stabiliz-er , n. 
stable, adj., firm. — ME., fr. OF. stable , es table 
(F. stable), fr. L. stabilis , ‘firm, steady, constant’, 
from the stem of stare, ‘to stand’. See state and 
-able and cp. establish. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in thermostable. 

Derivatives: stable-ness, n., stabl-y , adj. 
stable, n., a building for horses or cattle. — ME., 
fr. OF. estable{ F. etable), fr. L. stabulum , ‘stable, 
stall, lair, hut’, which stands for *st & -dhlo-m and 
lit. means ‘a place for standing’, from the stem 
of stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. the second 
element in constable. 

Derivatives: stable , tr. v., to put into a stable, 
intr. v., to be kept in a stable, stabl-ing, n., the 
act of putting into a stable; accommodation (for 
horses, etc.) in a stable or stables, 
stablish, tr. v. (archaic). — Aphetic for establish, 
staccato, adj. and adv., disconnected (musical di- 
rection). — It., pp. of staccare, aphetic form of 
distaccare, ‘to detach, disconnect’, which is rel. 
to OF. destachier (F. detacher ), ‘to detach’. See 
detach. 

Stachys, n., a genus of plants, the hedge nettle 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. stachys, ‘horsemint’, fr. 
Gk. otocxuc; (for *stpghu-), ‘spike’, which is 
cogn. with ON. stinga, OE. stingan, ‘to thrust, 
sting’. See sting, v., and cp. the second element 
in Agastache, Eustace. 

stack, n. — ME. stak , fr. ON. stakkr , ‘stack’, 
which is rel. to Dan. stak, Swed. stack, ‘heap, 
stack’, and cogn. with OSlav. stogu, ‘heap’, Lith. 
stdkas, ‘pillar’. See stake. 

Derivatives: stack, tr. v., stack-er , n., stack-ful, 
adj., stack-less , adj. 

stacte, n., one of the eleven spices used by the 
ancient Hebrews used to make incense. — L. 
stacte, ‘oil of myrrh’, fr. Gk. crraxx vj, prop, 
fem. of avaxTds, ‘oozing out in drops’, verbal 
adj. of OTa^eiv, ‘to let drop, distil; to drop, 
drip’, which is prob. cogn. with L. stagnum , 
‘pond’. See stagnate and cp. epistaxis. 
stactometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
drops of a liquid. — Compounded of Gk. 
otoc xt6c, ‘oozing out in drops’, and fiirpov, 
‘measure’. See prec. word and meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

staddle, n., support. — ME. stathel, fr. OE. sta - 
Sol, ‘foundation, support’, rel. to ON. stodull, 
‘milking place’, OFris. stathul, ‘foundation’, 
OHG. stadal, MHG., G. stadel, ‘barn*. The lit- 
eral meaning of these words is ‘standing place, 
stand’ ; they derive fr. I.-E. base *sta-, ‘to stand’, 
whence also Goth., OE. standan, ‘to stand’. See 
stand and cp. the first element in stalwart. For 
sense development cp. the cognate L. stabulum, 
‘stable, stall’, from the stem of stare, ‘to stand’ 
(see stable, n.) 

stadholder, also stadtholder, n., governor of a 
province. — Du. stadhouder , lit. ‘holding the 
place’, fr. stad, ‘place’, and houder, ‘holder’ ; in- 
fluenced in form by E. holder (stadtholder shows 
also the influence of G. Stadt, ‘town’). See stead, 
hold, v., and agential suff. -er. Du. stadhouder 
Like MLG. stedeholder, Dan. stadholder, Swed. 
stdthdllare and G. Statthalter, of s.m. — are 
prop, loan translations of L. locum tenens (see 



locum tenens). 

stadholderate, stadtholderate, n., office of a stad- 
holder. — A hybrid coined fr. prec. word and 
-ate, a subst. suff. of Latin origin, 
stadium, n., 1) a Greek measure of length; 2) a 
racecourse. — L., fr. Gk. oraSiov, ‘racecourse, 
stadium’, which is a blend of oTraSiov, ‘race- 
course’, and oraSt-ov, neut. of oTaSio?, ‘fix, 
firm’. LtcocSiov is a derivative of orcav, ‘to draw, 
tear’ (see spasm). 2xa8io<; derives fr. I.-E. base 
*sta-, ‘to stand’; see state, 
staff, n. — ME. staf, fr. OE. staff, ‘stick, staff’, rel. 
to OS. staf, ON. stafr, Dan. stav, Swed. staf, 
OFris. stef, MLG., MDu., Du. staf, OHG. stab, 
MHG. stop, G. Stab, Goth. *staf-s (in dat. pi. 
stabim ), ‘element’, and cogn. with OLith. stabas, 
‘idol’, Lith. stebas, ‘staff, pillar’, Lett, stabs, 
OSlav. stoboru, ‘pillar’, OPruss. stabis, ‘stone’, 
OI. stabhnati, stabhnoti, ‘supports’. All these 
words derive fr, I.-E. base *steb(h)-, ‘to cause to 
stand, place, support; to step’. See step and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also stare and the 
second element in distaff, Gustavus, palstave. 
Derivatives: staff, tr. v., staff-ed, adj. 
staffage, n., accessories. — G., fr. staffieren, ‘to 
dress up, trim, garnish’, fr. MLG. staffer en, staf- 
feren, fr. MDu. stofferen, fr. OF. estofer (F. <?t of- 
fer), fr. OHG. stopfon (MHG., G. stopfen), ‘to 
stuff, fill’. OF. estofe (F. etoffe), ‘stuff, material’, 
is prob. a back formation fr. estofer (F. et offer). 
See stuff and -age. 

stag, n. — ME., fr. OE, stagga, ‘stag’, orig. ‘a 
male animal’, rel. to ON. steggi, ‘a male bird, a 
male cat’, dial. E. stag, ‘gander’. These words 
derive fr. *stegh-, a denasalized form of I.-E. 
base *stengh-, ‘to sting’. The original meaning 
of stag prob. was ‘provided with a male organ’. 
See sting, v. 

stage, n., platform. — ME., fr. OF. estage (F. 
dtage), lit. ‘place to stand upon’, fr. VL. *stati- 
cum , a derivative of L. sto, stare, ‘to stand’. See 
state, n. 

Derivatives : stage, tr. v., stag-er, n., stag-ing, n., 
stag-y, adj., stag-i-ness, n. 
staggard, n., stag of the fourth year. — Formed 
fr. stag with suff. -ard. 

stagger, intr. and tr. v. — ME. stakkeren , fr. ON. 
stakra, ‘to push, to cause to reel’, fr. staka, ‘to 
push’; prob. rel. to Swed. stake, ‘stake’, and to 
E. stake (q.v.) 

Derivatives: stagger, n., stagger-er , n., stagger- 
ing, adj., stagger-ing-ly, adv. 

Stagirite, n., a native of Stagira, esp. Aristotle. — 
L. Stagirites, fr. Gk. SxaycLprn^, fr. Sxa- 
yetpa, ‘Stagira’, a town in Macedonia. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: Stagirit-ic, adj. 
stagnancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

stagnant, adj. — L. stagndns, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of stdgndre. See next word and -ant. 
Derivatives: stagnant-ly, adv., stagnant-ness, n. 
stagnate, intr. v., to cease to flow. — L. stag not us, 
pp. of stdgndre, ‘to cause to stand, make stag- 
nant’, fr. stagnum, ‘pool’, which is prob. cogn. 
with Gk. oraycov, ‘drop’, axaCe’.v (for *<rray- 
tetv), ‘to let drop, distil; to drop, drip’. Cp. 
stacte. For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: stagnat-ion, n. 
stagnicolous, adj., living in stagnant water. — 
Compounded of L. stagnum, ‘pool’, and the 
stem of colere , ‘to till (the soil), dwell, inhabit'. 
See stagnate, colony and -ous. 
staid, adj., 1) settled; 2) sedate. — Identical with 
stayed , pp. of stay. 

Derivatives: staid-ly, adv., staid-ness , n. 
stain, tr. and intr. v. — ME. steinen , aphetic for 
disteinen, fr. OF. disteindre (F. deteindre), ‘to 
take the color out of’, fr. VL. * distinger e, fr. dis- 
and L. tingere, ‘to dye’. See distain, which is a 
doublet of stain. For a similar aphesis cp. splay , 
sport, stress. 

Derivatives: stain, n., stain-able, adj., stain-ed, 
adj., stain-er, n., stain-less, adj., stain-less-ly, 
adv., stain-less-ness, n. 

stair, n. — ME. steyer, steir, fr. OE. staeger, fr. *stag- 
ir , fr. Teut. base *staig-, *stig -, corresponding 
to I.-E. *stigh-. See sty, ‘to ascend’. 



staith, n., a wharf. — ME. sta the, a blend of OE. 
stxd, ‘bank, shore’, and ON. stop, ‘landing 
place’. Both these words are rel. to OS. stath , 
OFris. sted, OHG. stad, stado , MHG. stade, G. 
Staden, Gestade , Goth, stapa (dat.), ‘bank, 
shore’. These words derive fr. I.-E. base *sta-, 
‘to stand’, and orig. meant ‘a place for stand- 
ing’. See state and cp. stead, 
stake, n. — ME., fr. OE. staca, rel. to ON. stiaki , 
Swed. stake, Dan. stage, Du. staak, and cogn. 
with Lett, stega, stegs , ‘rod, pole, perch’, Russ. 
stoiar \ of s.m., and possibly also with L. tig- 
num, ‘building material, log, beam’. Cp. stack, 
stagger, stockade, estacade. Cp. also contigna- 
tion. 

Derivatives: stake, tr. v., stak-er , n. 
stakhanovism, n., an efficiency system in which 
workers increase their piecework production 
and are rewarded with bonuses and special priv- 
ileges. — Named after Aleksei Grigorievich 
Stakhanov, a Soviet coalminer who, in 1935, in- 
troduced an efficiency system to attain a higher 
production rate. For the ending see suff. -ism. 
Stakhanovite, n., a worker who excelled under 
the system of stakhanovism. — See prec. word’ 
and subst. suff. -ite. 

stalactic, stalactical, adj. — Formed with suff. 
-ic, resp. -ical, fr. Gk. axaXaxTop, ‘dropping, 
dripping’. See stalactite. 

stalactiform, adj. — A haplological var. of stalac- 
titiform. 

stalactite, n., an icicle-shaped formation hanging 
from the roof of a cave. — • ModL. stalactites, fr. 
Gk. cxaXaxx^, ‘dropping, dripping’, verbal 
adj. of aTaXf&craetv, ‘to let drop; to drop, drip’. 
See stale, ‘to urinate’, and cp. stalagmite. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivatives : stalactit-ed, stalactit-ic, stalactit-ic - 
al, ?L(S\s.,stalactit-ic-al-ly, adv., stalactit-ious, adj. 
stalactitiform, adj. — See stalactite and form, n. 
stalagmite, n., a cone-shaped deposit on the floor 
of a cave. — ModL. stalagmites, fr. Gk. <rxa- 
Xayp.6<;, ‘a dropping, dripping’, fr. oraXctaaeiv. 
See stalactite. 

Derivatives: stalagmit-ic, stalagmit-ic-al, adjs., 
stalagmit-ic-al-ly , adv. 

stale, adj., not fresh, stagnant. — ME. stale, prop, 
‘that which has stood long’; rel. to stall (q.v.) 
Derivatives: stale, tr. v., to make stale, stale-ly, 
adv., stafe-ness , n. 

stale, n., decoy (archaic). — ME., ‘bird used as a 
decoy’, fr. AF. estate, fr. OF. estaler (F. Staler), 
‘to spread out’, fr. Frankish *stall, ‘place for 
standing’, which is rel. to OHG. stall, ‘stall, 
stable’. See stall. 

stale, intr. v., to urinate (said of horses and cat- 
tle). — ME. stolen , fr. OF. estaler , a word of 
OFrankish origin; cp. Du., G. stallen, Dan. 
stalle, stalde , Swed., Norw. s tat la, ‘to urinate’, 
fr. I.-E. base *(s)tel-, *(s)tal-, ‘to drop, urinate’, 
whence also Gk. oxaXocv, axaXacrceiv, ‘to let 
drop; to drop, drip’, x^Xjza, ‘standing water, 
pond, marsh’, Lith. teliiu, telzti, ‘to urinate’. 
Cp. stalactite, stalagmite, telmato-. 

Derivative: stale, n., urine of horses or cattle, 
stalk, n., a stem. — ME. stalke, dimin. of ME. 
stale, fr. OE. stela, ‘a stalk’; prob. fr. I.-E. 
base *st(h)el- , ‘to place’. See stall and cp. words 
there referred to. 

stalk, intr. v., to walk furtively. — ME. stalken, 
fr. OE. bestealcian, which is formed with -k, a 
suff. of iterative force, fr. OE. stelan, ‘to steal’; 
see steal. For this force of the suff. -k cp. hark , 
fr. hear, and talk , fr. tell. 
stalklet, n. — Diminutive formed fr. stalk, n.,with 
suff. -let. 

stall, n. — ME. stall, fr. OE. steall , stall, ‘stable’, 
rel. to ON. stallr, ‘pedestal for idols, altar’, 
Swed. stall, Dan. staid, OFris., Du. stal, OHG. 
stall, stal, ‘stand, place, stable, stall’, MHG. 
stall, stal, G. Stall, ‘stable’, and to OHG., 
MHG., G. stellen, ‘to place’, G. Stelle, ‘place’, 
fr. I.-E. base *st(h)el-, ‘to cause to stand, to 
place, to stand’, whence also OI. sthdlati, ‘stands 
firm’, sthund (for *sthulna), ‘column’. Arm. ste- 
lem, ‘I place’, Gk. axeXXetv, ‘to set in order, ar- 
range, equip; to send’, crxeXeS, axeXe6v, Att. 
oxeXeo<;, ‘the hole for the handle of an ax’,, 
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GT&Xcyos, ‘the stump’, 0x113X7), Dor. oxoXoc, 
‘post, monument’, 0x6X05, ‘equipment, expedi- 
tion, army’, 0x0X7), ‘adjustment, equipment, 
garment*, OL. stlocus , L. locus, ‘place’ (lit. 
‘where something is placed’), stolidus, ‘slow, 
dull’ (prop, ‘standing still*), stultus, ‘foolish*, 
OPruss. stallit, ‘to stand’, Lett, stalts, ‘stately*. 
Cp. forestall, install. Cp. also apostle, diastaltic, 
diastole, epistle, Gestalt, local, locus, pedestal, 
peristalsis, peristaltic, stale, ‘not fresh’, stale, ‘de- 
coy’, stalk, n., stallion, stalwart, stele, still, adj., 
stillion, stilt, stole, ‘a long garment’, stolid, 
stolon, stull, stultify, systaltic, systole. Base 
*st(h)el- is an enlargement of base *st(h)a-, ‘to 
stand’. See state. 

Derivatives: stall, tr. and intr. v., stall-age , n. 
stallion, n., a male horse. — ME. stalun, fr. OF. 
es talon (F. e talon), ‘stall’, fr. VL. *stallonem, 
acc. of *stallo, lit. ‘a horse kept in the stall’, fr. 
Frankish *stall. See stall, 
stalwart, adj , 1) sturdy, robust ; 2) resolute. — 
ME. stalworth, fr. OE. stxlwyrde , stselmerde , 
‘serviceable’ (said of ships), contraction of sta- 
dolwierde , lit. ‘worthy in foundation, of a firm 
foundation’, fr. stadol , ‘foundation’, and wyrde , 
wierde , ‘worthy’. See staddle and worth, n. 
Derivatives: stalwart , n., stalwart-ly, adv., stal- 
wart -ness, n. 

stambouline, n., the long coat formerly worn by 
Turkish officials. — From Stamboul (Istanbul), 
the Turkish name of Constantinople. The name 
Stamboul- Istanbul itself is a corruption of Gk. 
(ei)5 xxv (= T7)v ) 7 toXiv, ‘into the city’. For 
the ending see suff. -ine. 

stamen, n., the pollen-bearing organ of a flower. 
— L. stamen , ‘warp in the upright loom, thread, 
fiber’, cogn. with Gk. ox^fxcov, ‘warp’, fr. I.-E. 
base *st(h)d-, ‘to stand’, whence also OI. stha- 
man, ‘place for standing, station’, Toch. A 
shtam, ‘tree’, Goth, stoma, ‘base, material’, Lith. 
stomud, stuomud, ‘stature’, Ir. tamum , ‘stem of a 
tree’. See state and cp. stamin, stamina. Cp. also 
etamine, stem, n., Stemona, tammy, ‘woolen 
fabric’. 

Derivative: stamen-ed, adj. 
stamin, n., coarse muslin. — ME., fr. OF. esta - 
mine (F. etamine ), fr. VL. *staminea, a noun 
formed fr. the fern, of the adj. stammeus , ‘con- 
sisting of threads’, fr. stamen, gen. staminis 
(whence It. stame, OProven?. estam and Sp. 
estambre, ‘stamen’). See prec. word, 
stamin-, form of stain ini- before a vowel, 
stamina, n., vigor. — Prop, pi., fr. L. stamina, pi. 
of stamen. See stamen. 

stamina], adj., pertaining to stamens. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al from L. stamen , gen. staminis. 
See stamen. 

staminate, adj., having stamens. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ate fr. L. stamen, gen. staminis. See 
stamen. 

stamineal, adj., pertaining to stamens. — Formed 
with adj . suff. -al fr. L. stdmineus, an adjective de- 
rived fr. stamen , gen. staminis. See stamen and 
cp. staminal, 

stamineous, adj., pertaining to stamens. — See 
prec. word and -eous. 

stamini-, before a vowel stamin-, combining form 
denoting the stamen. — L. stamini stamin fr. 
stamen, gen. staminis. See stamen, 
staminiferous, adj., producing stamens. — Com- 
pounded of stamini- and -ferous. 
staminodium, n., an abortive stamen (hot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. stamini- and ModL. -Odium, 
a suff. denoting ‘likeness’, fr. Gk. -d>$7)5, ‘like*. 
See -ode, ‘like’. 

stammel, n,, linsey-woolsey. — F. estamel , form- 
ed — with change of suffix — fr. OF. estamine. 
See stamin. 

stammer, intr. and tr. v. — ME. stameren , fr. OE. 
stamerian, fr. stamer , stamur , stamor , ‘stammer- 
ing’, rel. to OE. stamm, ON. stamr, stammr, 
OHG. stam, stamal , Goth, stamms, ‘stammer- 
ing’, ON. stama, OS. stamaron , LG. stamern, 
MDu. stameren , Du. stamelen , OHG. stamma- 
lon , stamalon , MHG. stamelen, stammelen, G, 
stammeln , ‘to stammer’, OS., OFris., OHG., 
MHG. stum, G. stumm , ‘dumb’, fr. I.-E. base 
*stem ‘to stem, hold back’, whence also stem. 



‘to check’. OE. stamerian, etc., orig. meant ‘to 
be held back in speaking’. Cp. stum, stumble. 
Derivatives: stammer, n., stammer-er , stammer- 
ing, n. and adj., stammer-ing, n. and adj., 
stammer-ing-ly, adv. 

stamnos, n., a kind of wine vessel ( Greek antiq.) 
■ — Gk. axap.vo<5, prop, ‘that which stands’, from 
the stem of Kox^^i, ‘I put, place’, which is cogn. 
withL. stare , ‘to stand’. Seestate andcp. stem,n. 
stamp, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stampen, rel. to ON. 
stappa (for * stampa), Dan. stampe, Swed., 
Norw. stappa , stampa, MLG., MDu., Du. stam- 
pen, OHG. stampfon, stapfon, MHG., G- stam- 
pfen , ‘to stamp with the foot, beat, pound’, and 
to OE. stempan , ‘to pound (in a mortar)’, OS. 
stamp , OHG. stamp f, G. Stampfe , ‘pestle’, fr. 
I.-E. base *stemb(h)-, ‘to tread firmly, to stamp*, 
whence also Gk. ox 6 p.( 3 eiv, ‘to crush with the 
feet, handle roughly, misuse’. This base is a nasa- 
lized enlargement of base *steb(h)-, ‘to tread, 
step’. See step and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. stampede. Cp. also tamp, contemn. It. 
stampare, ‘to stamp, impress’, stampa, ‘stamp, 
impression’, Sp. estampar, ‘to stamp, print’, 
estampa, ‘print, stamp’, F. estamper , ‘to stamp, 
impress’, estampe , ‘stamp, print’, Proven?. 
estampir, ‘to rustle, rush’, are Teut. loan words, 
stampede, n., 1) a sudden running away of fright- 
ened horses, cattle, etc. ; 2) any sudden impul- 
sive movement of a large number of people. — 
Mexican Sp. estampida , ‘stampede’, fr. Sp. 
estampida , ‘impetuous movement, rush’, fr. 
Proven?, estampida, fr. estampir, ‘to rustle, rush’, 
which is of Teut. origin. See stamp, v. 
stance, n., manner of standing, posture. — MF. 
estance , fr. OF., fr. VL. *stantia , ‘place, abode’, 
lit. ‘a standing’, fr. L. stdns, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of stare , ‘to stand’. See state, n., and cp. 
stanchion, stanza. 

stanch, staunch, tr. v., to stop the flow of (blood) ; 
intr. v., to cease to flow. — ME. stanchen , 
staunchen , fr. OF. estanchier (F. etancher ), ‘to 
check the flow of a liquid, to stanch blood’, 
prob. fr. VL. *stanticare , a derivative of L. stare , 
‘to stand’. See state and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also stank, n. 

Derivatives: sta(u)nch, adj. (q.v.), sta{u)nch-er, 
n. 

stanch, adj. — See staunch, 
stanchion, n., an upright post. — ME. stanchon, 
fr. OF. estanchon (F. etangon), fr. OF. estance, 
estanche, ‘the act of standing’ (whence F. Stance, 
‘roughly-squared timber for a stanchion’), fr. 
VL. * st ant ia, ‘place’, lit. ‘a standing’, fr. L. stdns, 
gen. stantis, pres. part, of stare, ‘to stand’. See 
state and cp! stance, stanza. 

Derivative: stanchion, tr. v. 
stand, intr. and tr. v. — ME. standen , fr. OE. 
standan, rel. to ON. standa , OS., Goth, standan, 
OHG. stantan, and to Dan. staa, Swed. std, Du. 
staan, OHG., MHG. stan, sten, G. stehen, ‘to 
stand’, and cogn. with OI. t is that i, ‘stands’, Gk. 
t<3X7)p:i, ‘I cause to stand, set, place’, £<TT7jxa, 
‘I stand’, L. stare, ‘to stand’, fr. I.-E. base 
*st(h)a-, ‘to stand’. Seestate, n., and words there 
referred to and cp. esp. stadttle, stadholder, 
staith, stay, ‘to prop’, stead, stound, Stundist. 
Derivatives: stand, n., stand-er , n., stand-ing, 
adj. and n. 

standard, n. — ME., fr. OF. estendard, e standard 
(F. etendard ), a hybrid formed with the Teut. 
suff. -ard fr. OF. estendre (F. dtendre ), ‘to stretch 
out’, fr. L. extender e; see extend. Some senses 
of the noun standard are due to the erroneous 
association of this word with the verb stand. 
Derivatives: standard, adj., standardize (q.v.) 
standardize, tr. v. — A double hybrid formed fr. 
standard with -ize, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Derivatives: standardiz-ation, n., standardiz-er , 
n. 

star dish, n., inkstand (archaic). — Compounded 
of stand and dish. 

standpoint, n. — Loan translation of G. Stand- 
punkt, which is compounded of Stand , ‘a stand- 
ing, stand’, and Punkt, ‘point’. See stand and 
point. 

stanhope, n., a kind of light, single-seated, open 
carriage. — Named after the English clergyman 



Fitzroy Stanhope ( 1787 - 1864 ). 
stank, n., pool; tank. — ME., fr. OF. estanc (F. 
etang ), back formation fr. estanchier (F. etan- 
cher), ‘to check the flow of a liquid’. See stanch. 
OF. estanc is erroneously derived by most 
lexicographers fr. L. stagnum , ‘pool’, 
stank, past tense of stink. — ME., fr. OE. stanc, 
past tense of stincan. See stink, 
stahnary, n., a tin mine. — ML. stannaria, fr. L. 
stagnum, stannum, ‘tin’; prob. of Celtic origin. 
Cp. Gael., Ir. start, Co., Bret, sten, W. ystaen , 
‘tin’. It. stagno, F. etain, Sp. estaho, ‘tin’, are 
Latin loan words. Cp. the second element in 
costean. For the ending see suff. -ary. 
Derivative: stannary , adj. 
stannate, n., salt of stannic acid (chem.) — Form- 
ed with subst. suff. -ate fr. L. stannum, ‘tin’. See 
prec. word. 

stannic, adj., of tin. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic 
fr. L. stannum, ‘tin’. See stannary, 
stanniferous, adj., containing tin. — Compound- 
ed of L. stannum, gen. stanni, ‘tin’ (see stannary), 
and -ferous. 

stannite, n., a mineral compound containing tin, 
copper, iron, and sulfur. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. stannum, ‘tin’, and Gk. suff. -1x735. See stan- 
nary and subst. suff. -ite. 
stannous, adj., containing tin. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. stannum, ‘tin’. See stannary, 
stanza, n., a group of rhymed verse lines. — It., 
‘habitation, room’, fr. VL. *stantia, ‘place, 
abode’, lit. ‘a standing’; see stance. For sense 
development cp. Arab, bayt, which unites the 
meanings ‘house, room ; verse’. 

Derivatives: stanza-ed, adj., stanza-ic, adj. 
stapes, n., the stirrup bone in the middle ear 
(anat.) — ML. stapes, ‘stirrup’, prob. formed 
from the base of L. stare, ‘to stand’, and pes, 
pedis , ‘foot’. See state and pedal, 
staphyl-, form of staphylo- before a vowel. 
Staphylea, n., a genus of plants, the bladder nut 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 0x0:90X73, ‘bunch of 
grapes’. See staphylo-. 

Staphyleaceae, n. pi., the bladder nut family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed from prec. word with sufr. 
-aceae. 

staphy Ieaceous, adj . — See prec. word and -aceous. 
staphylo-, before a vowel staphyl-* combining 
form denoting the uvula (anat.) — Gk. 0x0:90X0-, 
arxaooX-, fr. axapuXr], ‘a bunch of grapes’, 
which is prob. rel. to 0x0:915, ‘raisin', and stands 
in gradational relationship to ax£pt<puXa (pi.), 
‘mass of pressed grapes’, d-oxep97)5, ‘unshak- 
able’, ox £p.( 3 e:v, ‘to crush with* the feet, shake 
about, agitate, handle roughly*. See step and cp. 
Staphylea. Cp. also next word. 

Staphylococcus, n., a genus of bacteria of the fam- 
ily Coccaceae (bacteriol.) — ModL., coined by 
the surgeon and bacteriologist Alexander Og- 
ston ( 1844 - 1929 ) in 1882 fr. staphylo- and Gk. 
x6xxo 5, ‘kernel, berry’. See coccus, 
staphyloma, n., the bulging of the cornea (med.) 

— Late L., fr. Gk. oxa<puXojji.a, gen. oxa- 
9uXd>{i.axo5, ‘defect in the eye inside the cornea’, 
fr. oxaipuX^, ‘bunch of grapes’. See staphylo- 
and -oma. 

Derivatives : staphylomat-ic, staphylomat-ous , 
adjs. 

staple, n., a U-shaped bar, wire. — ME. stapel , fr. 
OE. stapol, ‘post, pillar; flight of steps’, rel. to 
OS. stapal, stapel, ‘candle, small tub’, OFris. 
stapul, stapel, ‘stem or visible part of a tooth; 
block for executions’, MLG., MDu., Du. stapel , 
‘stake, pile, market, emporium’, OHG. staff al, 
stafful , MHG. staffel, stapfel , G. Staffel , ‘rung 
of a ladder’ (G. Stapel , ‘stocks’, is borrowed fr. 
MLG. stapel ), and in gradational relationship 
to ON. stopull , ‘post, tower’, Du. stoep, ‘(flight 
of) steps’, OHG. stuofa, stuoffa, ‘step, degree’. 
See step, v., and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. next word and etape. 

Derivatives : staple, tr. v., to fasten with a staple, 
stapl-ing, n. 

staple, n., principal commodity of a country, dis- 
trict, etc. — ME. stapel , fr. OF. estaple , ‘market, 
staple’ (whence F. dtape, ‘halting place, stage of 
journey’), fr. MDu. stapel, ‘stake, pile, market, 
emporium’. See prec. word. 
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Derivatives: staple, adj., staple , tr. v., to grade, 
classify, stapl-er , n., stapl-ing , n. 
star, n. — ME. sterre , fr. OE. steorra , rel. to OS. 
sterro, ON. stjarna , Swed. stjerna , Dan. stierne , 
OFris. sfm?, MLG. sterne , MDu. sterre, Du. 
j/er, OHG. sterro, sterno , j/ern, MHG. sterre, 
sterne, stern , G. Stern, Goth, stairno, and cogn. 
with OI. star-, ‘star’, nom. pi. ftara/r, ‘stars’, 
instr. pi. stfbhih, ‘by means of stars’, Toch, A 
(pi.), ‘stars’, Hitt, shittar, Gk. a<rrqp, 
<5caxpov, L. Stella (for *ster-la ), OCo., Bret. 
sterenn , W. rere/i, ‘star’. All these words prob. 
go back to an I. -E. primary form *astero, which 
is of uncertain origin. It possibly derives from 
the name of the evening star called after the Sem. 
goddess As t arte , i.e. Ishtar, ‘ Ashtdreth (see 
Aphrodite). See Zimmern in E. Schrader, Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, 3rd ed., 
p. 425 and Jensen in Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes 6, 70. Cp. aster, 
asterisk, Astraea, astral, astrology, astronomy, 
constellation, disaster, Esther, stellar. 
Derivatives: star, tr. and intr. v., star-less , adj., 
star-like, adj., starr-ed, adj., starr-y , adj., starr- 
i-ness , n. 

starboard, n., the right side of a ship. — ME. 
sterbord, fr. OE. steorbord , lit. ‘steer board’, rel. 
to ON. stjornbordi, LG. stiirbord, Du. stuur- 
bootd, G. Steuerbord; F. tribord , It. tribordo , 
‘starboard’, are Teut. loan words. See steer, ‘to 
direct’, and board. 

starch, n. — ME. sterche, starche, back forma- 
tion fr. sterchen , ‘to starch’, fr. OE. stercan , ‘to 
stiffen’, fr. stearc, ‘stiff’. Cp. G. Starke , ‘strength; 
starch’, and see stark. 

Derivatives: starch , adj. and tr. v., starch-ed \ 
adj., starch-ed-ly , adv., starch-ed- ness, n., starch- 
y, adj., starch-i-ly, adv., starch-i-ness , n. 
stare, intr. and tr. v. — ME. staren , fr. OE. sta- 
rian, ‘to look fixedly at’, rel. to ON. stara, 
MLG., MDu. staren , Du. staren, OHG. staren, 
MHG. starn (whence G. starren), ‘to look fixed- 
ly at’, and to MHG. starren , ‘to be stiff, to 
stiffen’, whence G. starren, of s.m. (whence 
starr , ‘stiff’, Star, ‘cataract of the eye’), ON. 
storr, ‘proud’, OHG. storren, MHG. storren, ‘to 
stand out, project’, Goth, andstaurran, ‘to be 
obstinate’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*ster-, ‘strong, firm, stiff, rigid’. Cp. starch, 
stark, start, n., starve, stern, stork, stour, adj. 
consternation, starosta, stereo-, sterigma, sterile, 
strenuous, strut. 

Derivatives: stare , n., star-ing, adj., star-ing-ly , 
adv. 

stark, adj. — ME., ‘strong’, fr. OE. stearc , rel. to 
ON. sterkr , Dan. sterk, Swed. stark, OFris. 
sterk , MLG. stark, sterk, MDu. stare , sterc, Du. 
sterk, OHG. stare , starch, starah, MHG. stare, 
starch, G. stark, Goth. * Starks (cp. the PN. 
Starcedius), and iir gradational relationship to 
OHG. gi-storchanen, ‘to become stiff’, ON. 
storkna, Goth, gastaurknan, ‘to become dried 
up’ ; fr. I.-E. * sterg-, enlargement of base *ster -, 
‘stiff, rigid’. See stare and cp. stork. 

Derivatives: stark, tr. and intr. v., and adv., 
stark-en , tr. v., stark-ly , adv., stark-ness, n. 
stark-naked, adj., completely naked. — Altera- 
tion of ME. start naked, lit. ‘naked to the tail’, 
fr. OE. steort* ‘tail’. See start, ‘tail’, 
starlet, n., a small star. — Formed fr. star with 
the dimin. suff. -let. 

starling, n., any of the birds of the genus Sturnus. 
— ME. sterlyng, fr. OE. stxrlinc, fr. steer, ‘star- 
ling', which is rel. to OE. stearn , stern, ON. 
stari , Dan. stxr , Swed., Norw. stare, OHG. sta- 
ra, MHG., G. star , ‘starling’, and cogn. with L. 
sturnus, ‘starling’, OPruss. starnite, ‘gull’. Cp. 
Sturnus, tern. 

starosta, n., village mayor in Russia. — Russ., lit. 
‘elder’, fr. stary, ‘old’, fr. OSlav. staru, ‘old’, 
which is rel. to Lith. s tor as, ‘thick’, and cogn. 
with OI. sthirah, ‘hard, firm’, fr. I.-E. base *ster -, 
‘strong, firm, stiff, rigid’. See stare and cp. words 
there referred to. 

start, n., tail; handle. — ME. stert, ‘tail’, fr. OE. 
steorf, rel. to ON. stertr, Dan. stjert, Swed. 
stjart, Norw. start, MLG., MDu. stert, Du. 
staart, OHG., MHG., G. sterz, fr. I.-E. base 



*sterd-, which is prob. an enlargement of *ster 
‘stiff’. Cp. Lett, stersk, ‘supporting bars on the 
side of a coach’. See stare and cp. redstart, stark- 
naked. 

start, intr. and tr. v. — ME. s ter ten, ‘to start’, rel. 
to OE. sturtian, styrtan , ‘to leap up’, OFris. 
stirta, ‘to fall, tumble’, MDu. sterten, sturten , 
storten , Du. storten , ‘to rush, fall’, OHG. stur- 
zen, MHG. sturzen, also stiirzen , G. stiirzen, 
‘to hurl, throw, plunge’; of uncertain origin. 
Cp. startle. 

Derivatives: start, n., start-er, n., start-ful, adj., 
start-ful-ness , n., start-ing , adj. and n. 
startle, tr. v. — ME. stertlen, ‘to rush along’, freq. 
of sterten. See start, v., and freq. suff. -le. 
Derivatives: startle , n., startl-ing, adj. and n., 
startl-ing-ly, adv., startl-ing-ness, n., startl-ish , 
adj., startl-ish-ness, n., startl-y, adj. 
starvation, n. — A hybrid coined fr. starve, a 
word of Teut. origin and -ation, a suff. derived 
fr. L. -atio, gen. -dtionis. 
starve, intr. v., to die from hunger; tr. v., to cause 
to starve. — ME. st erven, ‘to die’, fr. OE. steor- 
fan , rel. to OFris. sterva , Du. sterven , OS. 
sterban, OHG. sterban , MHG., G. sterben , ‘to 
die’, and to ON. stjarfi, ‘tetanus’, and cogn. with 
Gk. ox£p<pvto<; (Hesychius), ‘stiff, rigid’, ox£p- 
<poq, ‘hide, skin’, OSlav. striiblu, ‘strong, 
hard’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. *sterbh-, 
a -/^-enlargement of base *ster-, ‘stiff, rigid’. 
See stare and cp. torpedo, torpid. 

Derivatives: starve-ling , n. and adj. 
stasis, n., stoppage of the circulation of a fluid in 
the body. — Medical L., fr. Gk. ax<kai<;, ‘a 
standing still’, which is rel. to <jtoit6s, ‘placed’, 
verbal adj. of fox7}p.t (for *<j(-arr)(ju), ‘I cause 
to stand’, fr. I.-E. base *sta-, ‘to stand’. See 
state and cp. the second element in apostasy, 
metastasis. 

stassfurtite, n., a variety of boracite (mineral.) — 
Named after St ass/ur t in Prussia. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

state, n. — ME. stat, fr. OF. estat (F. dtat), fr. L. 
status, ‘posture, position, condition, state, pub- 
lic affairs, constitution’, fr. pp. stem of stare, ‘to 
stand’, which is rel. to sistere, ‘to place, stand, 
stand still’, fr. I.-E. base *st(h)a-, ‘to stand’, 
whence also OI. tifthati , ‘stands’, dstham, ‘I 
stood’, stitdh, ‘standing’, sthatar -, ‘ruler, guide’, 
sthatf, ‘that which stands’, OPers. and Avestic 
sta-, ‘to stand’, Avestic hishtaiti, ‘stands’, Toch. 
shtdm, ‘I stand 1 , Gk. fomqpn (for *d-oxY)[zi)» ‘I 
cause to stand, I set, place; I stand’, gem^xa, ‘I 
stand’, oxa<n<;, ‘a standing’, OSlav. stanjp, stati , 
‘to place oneself’, stojg , stojati , ‘to stand’, Lith. 
stdju, stdti, ‘to place oneself’, Goth., OE. stan- 
dan , ‘to stand’, OIr. tair-(s)issim, ‘I remain stand- 
ing’, sessam and sessed, ‘the act of standing’, 
and — with -^-enlargement — Gk. Icrxavto (a 
new formation for ?ax7)p.i ), T cause to stand, I 
set, place’, Arm. stanam, ‘I buy at an auction, 
acquire’, L. de-stinare, ‘to make firm, fasten; to 
intend, devote, destine’, ob-stin&re, ‘to set one’s 
mind firmly on, persist in’, praestinare, ‘to buy, 
purchase’, Alb. shton, ‘I increase, augment’. See 
stand and cp. status, estate, 6tat, which are 
doublets of state. Cp. also aerostat, anastasis, 
Anastasius, apostasy, apostate, aposteme, ap- 
preteur, armistice, arrest, assist, astatic, astatine, 
catastasis, bezesteen, bostangi, circumstance, 
consist, constant, constitute, contrast, cost, desist, 
destine, destitute, diastase, distant, ecstasy, en- 
statite, epistemology, establish, etage, etagere, 
exist, extant, gyrostat, heiiostat, hemostasis, 
Hindustani, histo-, hypostasis, iconostasis, im- 
postume, insist, instant, institute. Interstice, meta- 
stasis, obstacle, obstetric, obstinate, oust, peri- 
stalith, persist, post, ‘pillar’, presto, prostate, 
prostitute, resist, rest, ‘to remain’, restitute, res- 
tive, rheostat, stable, n. and adj., staddle, stad- 
holder, stadium, stage, staith, stall and words 
there referred to, stamen and words there re- 
ferred to, stamnos, stance, stanch, stanchion, 
stanza, stapes, stasis, stater, static, Statice, sta- 
tion, stationer, statistics, stato-, stator, stato- 
scope, statue, stature, statute, stay, ‘to prop, sup- 
port’, stay, ‘to stand still’, stead, steed, steel, 
sterling, stet, stool, stound, stow, ‘to pack’, stud 



of horses, stud, ‘peg, nail’, Stupdist, subsist, sub- 
stance, substantive, substituent, substitute, super- 
stition, system, thana, thermostat, vestibule and 
the suff. in celestial. 

Derivatives: state, adj. and tr. v., stat-ed, adj., 
stat-ed-ly , state-ly, adj., state-li-ness, n., state- 
ment, n. 

stater, n., one who states. — Formed fr. state, v. 

(see state), with agential suff. -er. 
stater, n., standard coin (of gold or of silver). — 
L. stater, fr. Gk. <rracTir]p, which is rel. to 
toT7j[j.L (for *orl-CT7j[i.i), ‘I cause to stand’, 
meaning also ‘I weigh’, fr. I.-E. base *sta-, ‘to 
stand’. See state, n., and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. sterling. 

static, adj., 1) acting by mere weight; 2) at rest, 
— ModL. staticus, fr. Gk. orarixo?, ‘causing 
to stand, skilled in weighing 1 , fr. arxax6<;, 
‘placed ; standing’, verbal adj. of icnnrjpLt. (for *<si- 
oT7)pii ) , ‘I cause to stand’, fr. I.-E. base *sta-, ‘to 
stand’. See state and adj. suff. -ic and cp. 
aerostat and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: static, n., static-al, adj., statfc-al-ly , 
adv., statics (q.v.) 

Statice, n., a genus of plants of the family Plum- 
baginaceae (. bot .) — L., fr. Gk. oxocxi X7), ‘an 
astringent plant’, prop. fem. of the adj. cttoc- 
xix 6<;, ‘causing to stand; stanching blood’, used 
as a noun; so called because of the astringent 
properties of the plant. See prec. word, 
statics, n., mechanics dealing with the equilib- 
rium of forces. — Fr. Gk. crrcmxr} (soil. xi%- 
V7) ), ‘the art of weighing’, fr. gx<xxiy.6$, ‘skilled 
in weighing’. See static and -ics. 
station, n. — ME. stacioun , fr. MF. (= F.) sta- 
tion, fr. L. stationem, acc. of statid, ‘act of stand- 
ing, place, position, office; station’, fr. stat-{um ), 
pp. stem of stare , ‘to stand’. See state and -ion. 
Derivatives: station, tr. v., stational (q.v.), 
stationary (q.v.), stationer (q.v.) 
stational, adj., pertaining to a station. — L. sta - 
tiondlis, fr. statio, gen. -onis. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -aJ. 

stationary, adj., not moving; at rest. — ME. 
stacionarye, fr. MF. (= F.) stationnaire, fr. L. 
statidnarius, ‘pertaining to a post or station’, fr. 
statid, gen. -onis. See station and adj. suff. -ary. 
Derivative: stationary, n. 
stationer, n., 1) formerly, a bookseller or pub- 
lisher; 2) a person who sells paper, pens, pen- 
cils, ink and other writing materials. — ME. 
stacyonere, ‘bookseller’, fr. ML. statidnarius, fr. 
L. statid, gen. -onis, ‘a station’ ; he was so called 
because he usually had a permanent place or 
station (in contradistinction to an itinerant ven- 
dor). See station and agential suff. -er. 
Derivatives: stationer-y, adj. and n. 
statist, n., statistician. — G. Statist, back forma- 
tion fr. Statistik . See statistics, 
statistic, adj. , statistical. — See statistical, 
statistic, n. — The same as statistics, 
statistical, adj. — Formed fr. statistic, n., with 
adj. suff. -al. 

statistician, n. — Formed fr. statistic, n., with 
suff. -ian. 

statistics, n. — Fr. earlier statistic, fr. Gk. Sta- 
tistik, coined by the German statistician Gott- 
fried Achenwall (1719-1772) in 1748, fr. ModL. 
(collegium) statisticum , ‘(a college) occupying it- 
self with statistics’, formed fr. L. status, ‘state, 
condition’, and suff. -isticum. See state and the 
suffixes -istic and -ics. 

statistology, n., the study of statistics. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. statistics, a word of L. origin, and 
Gk. -Xoytot, fr. -X6yoc, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

stato-, combining form meaning ‘standing, fixed’. 
— Gk. oTaxo-, fr. axax6?, ‘standing’. See 

static. 

stato-, combining form meaning ‘state’. — See 
state. 

statoblast, n., a winter bud ( zool .) — Compound- 
ed of stato- ‘fixed’, and Gk. pXaoTot;, ‘bud, 
sprout, shoot’. See -blast, 
stator, n., the stationary part in a power genera- 
tor. — ModL., formed fr. L. stat-(um), pp. stem 
of stare, ‘to stand’. See state and agential suff. 
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-or. 

statoscope, n., an instrument for measuring at- 
mospheric pressure. — Formed fr. stato-, ‘fixed’, 
and Gk. -cfx 67 Uov, fr. axoTteiv, ‘to look at, 
examine’. See -scope. 

statuary, adj., pertaining to, or suitable for, stat- 
ues. — L. statuarius, ‘of statues’, fr. statua. See 
statue and adj. suff. -ary. 
statuary, n., a maker of statues. — L. statuarius , 
‘a maker of statues’, prop, an adj. used as a 
noun. See statuary, adj. 

statuary, n., the art of making statues. — L. sta- 
tuaria (scil. ars), fem. of statuarius, ‘of statues’. 
See statuary, adj. 

statue, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) statue , fr. L. 
statua , ‘image, statue’, prop, ‘that which is set 
up’, back formation fr. statuere, ‘to set up’, from 
the stem of stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: statue , tr. v., statu-ed, adj., statue- 
like , adj., statuesque (q.v.) 
statuesque, adj., 1) of, or like, a statue; 2) stately. 
— A hybrid coined fr. L. statua (see prec. word) 
and -esque, a suff. of Italian, ult. Teut., origin. 
Derivatives : statuesque-ly , adv., statuesque-ness , 
n. 

statuette, n., a small statue. — F., dimin. of 
statue. See statue and -ette. 
stature, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) stature , fr. 
earlier estature, fr. L. statura, ‘height, size, 
stature’, lit. ‘an upright posture’, fr. stat-(um), 
pp. stem of stare , ‘to stand’. See state and -ure. 
Derivative: statur-ed, adj. 
status, n. — L., ‘mode of standing, position, at- 
titude’, fr, stat-(um), pp. stem of stare, ‘to stand’. 
See state. 

status in quo, status quo, unaltered condition. — 
L., lit. ‘condition in which (something is)’. See 
prec. word. 

statutable, adj., statutory. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -able. 

Derivative: statutabl-y , adv. 
statute, n. — ME. statut, fr. OF. (= F.) statut , fr. 
earlier estatut, fr. Late L, statutum, prop. neut. 
pp. of statuere , ‘to set up, establish, constitute’, 
lit. ‘to cause to stand’, formed fr. stat-(um ), pp. 
of stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. constitute, 
destitute, institute, prostitute, restitute, substitute. 
Derivative: statut-ory , adj. 
staunch, also stanch, adj. — ME., fr. OF. estanch , 
fem. estanche (F. etanche), ‘watertight; reliable’, 
back formation fr. OF. estanchier , ‘to check the 
flow’. See stanch, v. 

stauro-, before a vowel staur-, combining form 
meaning ‘cross’. — Gk. oxaupo-, axaup-, fr. 
oxaupdq, ‘stock, pile, cross’. See steer, ‘to direct’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 
staurolite, n. (mineral.) — Lit. ‘cross-stone’, fr. 
Gk. crraup6<;, ‘cross’, and Xl&o?, ‘stone’. See 
stauro- and -lite. 

Derivative: staurolit-ic , adj. 
stauroscope, n., an instrument for determining 
the position of the planes of vibrations in crys- 
tals. — Compounded of stauro- and Gk. -ox6- 
TctoVj fr. axo7Tetv, ‘to look at, examine’. See 
-scope. 

Derivative: staur oscop-ic, adj. 
stave, n., 1) one of the pieces of a barrel; 2) staff 
( mus .) — Back formation fr. staves, pi. of staff. 
Derivatives: stave, tr. \.,sta\(e)-able, adj.,5/ave- 
less, adj. 

stavesacre, n., a kind of larkspur. — ME. staphi- 
sagrie, staphisagre , fr. L. staphisagria (whence 
also F. staphisaigre ), fr. Gk. crracpk £yp£a, lit. 
‘wild raisin’. Sxacptf; also aaxacpig, ‘raisin’, is 
prob. rel. to cxa<puXY), ‘bunch of grapes’, otejjl- 
spuXa. (pi.), ‘mass of pressed grapes’; see sta- 
phylo-. * Aypioc is fem. of 6cyp ioq, ‘wild*, which 
derives fr. <£yp<k, ‘field’ ; see agrio-. 
stay, n., a large rope for supporting a mast. — 
ME. stey, stay , fr. OE. stxg, rel. to ON., Du. 
stag , MLG. stack, MDu. staeye, ‘rope for sup- 
porting a mast’, lit. ‘prop, support’. OF. estaie, 
‘prop, support’, is a Middle Dutch loan word.. 
See stay, ‘to prop, support’. 

Derivative: stay , tr. v., to fasten with stays, 
stay, tr. v., to prop, support. — MF. estaier (F. 
Stayer), fr. estaie (F. etai), ‘prop, support’, fr. 



MDu. staeye, which is rel. to Du. staan , OHG. 
stan , Goth., OE. standan , ‘to stand’. See standi 
stay, n., support; pi., a corset. — MF. estaie. See 
prec. word. 

stay, intr. v., to stand still, rest, remain; intr. v., 
to check, stop; to restrain. — ME. steyen , fr. 
OF. ester, ‘to be’, prop, ‘to stand’, fr. L. stare. 
Cp. It. stare, OProvenq. and Sp. estar, ‘to stand ; 
to be’, and see state. (F. etre , ‘to be’, is not re- 
lated to ester , but derives fr. VL. *essere, fr. L. 
esse , ‘to be’. 

stead, n. — ME. stede, fr. OE. stede , ‘act of stand- 
ing; place’, rel. to OS. stedi, ON. stadr, Dan. 
sted, Swed. stad, Du. stede, stee, ‘place’, stad, 
‘town’, OHG., MHG. stat, G. Stdtte , ‘place’, G. 
Stadt , ‘town’, Goth, staps, ‘place’; fr. I.-E. base 
*sta-, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. stand. Cp. also 
staddle, stithy, and the first element in stad- 
holder. 

Derivatives: stead, tr. v., stead-y , adj., tr. and 
intr. v., and n., stead-i-ly, adv., stead-i-ness, n. 
steadfast, adj. — ME. stede fast, fr. OE. stedefxst. 
See stead and fast, adj. 

Derivatives: steadfastly, adv., steadfast-ness, n. 
steak, n. — ME. steyke , steke, fr. ON. steik; 
prop, ‘something stuck (on a spit)’, and rel. to 
ON. steikja , ‘to roast on a spit’, and to OE. 
stician, ‘to stick’. See stick, v. 
steal, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stelen , fr. OE. stelan, 
rel. to OS. stelan, ON., Norw., OFris. stela , 
Dan. stjxle, Swed. stjdla, Du. stelen , OHG. ste- 
la n, MHG. stein, G. stehlen, Goth, stilan , and 
prob. cogn. with Gk. axspetv, Att. axepiaxeiv, 
‘to deprive of’, Mir. serbh (for *ster- w d), ‘theft’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ster-, ‘to steal’. The change of 
I.-E. *ster- to *stel- in Teut. is prob. due to the 
influence of OS., OE., OHG. helan, OFris. hela , 
‘to hide, conceal’ (see hall), with which the verb 
steal is often associated. Cp. stalk, ‘to walk 
furtively’. 

Derivatives: steal-er , n., steal-ing , adj., steal- 
ing-ly, adv., steal-th, n., stealth-y, adj., steal-th- 
i-ly , adv., steal-th-i-ness, n. 
steam, n. — ME. stem, steme, ‘steam, flame’, fr. 
OE. steam , ‘exhalation, steam, vapor’, rel. to 
Du. stoom , ‘steam’ ; of unknown origin. 
Derivatives: steam, intr. and tr. v., steam-er, n., 
steam-y, adj., steam-i-ness, n. 
stean, steen, n., a vessel for liquids or foods. — * 
ME. stene, fr. OE. stzne, rel. to OHG. steinna, 
‘stone jug’, and to OE. stan, ‘stone’. See stone. 
Derivative : stean-ing , steen-ing, n. 
stearate, n., a salt of stearic acid ( chern .) — See 
stearin and chem. suff. -ate. 
stearic, adj., of, or derived from, stearin. — See 
stearin and adj. suff. -ic. 
stearin, n., a white, crystalline compound found 
in animal and vegetable fats (chem.) — F. stea- 
rine, coined by the French chemist Marie-Eugene 
Chevreul (1786-1889) fr. Gk. ax£ocp, ‘fat’. See 
steato- and -in. 

stearinery, n., manufacture of stearin. — Formed 
from prec. word with suff. -ery. 
steat-, form of steato- before a vowel, 
steatite, n., a massive variety of talc (mineral.) — 
L. sted tit is, steatites, fr. Gk. *<Txeaxixi<; (or 
-tx7)(;) Xtffoc, fr. (TTSap. gen. oxeaToq, ‘fat, 
tallow’. See steato- and subst. suff. -ite. 
Derivative: steatit-ic, adj. 
steato-, before a vowel steat-, combining form 
meaning ‘fat, tallow’. — Gk. oxeaxo-, oxeotx-, 
fr. <rx£ap, gen. <rxeaxo<;, ‘fat, tallow’, which is 
rel. to oxtot, ‘pebble’, 0x1X75, ‘drop’. See stone 
and cp. words there referred to. 
steatopygia, n., an abnormal accumulation of fat 
on the buttocks of certain races. — ModL., 
compounded of steato- and Gk. 7ruy^, ‘but- 
tocks’. See pygal and 1st -ia. 

Derivatives : steatopyg-ic, steatopyg-ous, adjs. 
steatosis, n., fatty degeneration. — ModL., fr. Gk. 

cxeap, gen. ox£axo<;, ‘fat’. See steato- and-osis. 
steed, n., a horse, esp. a riding horse. — ME. 
stede, fr. OE. steda, ‘horse, stallion’, rel. to ON. 
stod, OE. stod, ‘stud’. See stud, ‘collection of 
horses’. 

Derivatives: steed-less, adj., steed-like , adj. 
steel, n. — ME. stel, fr. OE. stele, stel, style, rel. 
to OS. stehli , ON., MLG. stdl, Dan. staal, Swed. 



stdl, MDu. stael , Du. staal, OHG. stahal, MHG. 
stahel, stdl, G, Stahl, ‘steel’, and cogn. with 
OPruss. stakla, ‘steel’. These words prob. meant 
orig. ‘something firm or hard’, and are cogn. 
with OI. stdkati, ‘resists’, Avestic staxta -, ‘firm, 
solid’, staxra-, ‘severe’ (said of the cold in win- 
ter). All these words are prob. traceable ult. to 
I.-E. base *std- f ‘to stand’. See state. 
Derivatives: steel, adj. and tr. v., steel-y, adj., 
steel-i-ness, n. 

steelyard, n., a kind of balance. — From the Steel- 
yard, factory of the Hanse towns in London, er- 
roneous translation of MLG. stalhof ‘sample 
yeard’, fr. stdl, ‘sample’, which was confused 
with MLG. stdl, ‘steel’ (see steel). For the sec- 
ond element see yard, 
steen, n. — A var. spelling of stean. 
steenbok, n., a small African antelope. — Du., fr. 
steen, ‘stone’, and bok , ‘buck’. See stone and 
buck and cp. steinbok. 

steenkirk, n., a kind of lace cravat. — Named 
from the battle of Steenkirk, in Belgium (1692). 
steep, adj., precipitous. — ME. stepe, ‘steep’, fr. 
OE. steap , ‘lofty, tali’ ; in gradational relation- 
ship to stoop and stoup (qq.v.) Cp. steep, ‘to 
soak’, steeple. 

Derivatives: steep, n., Steep-en, tr. and intr. v., 
steep-ly , adv., steep-ness, n., steep-y, adj. (poet.) 
steep, tr. v., to soak. — ME. stepen, prob. fr. ON. 
stey pa, ‘to pour out, prop, ‘to make to stoop’, 
causative of stupa, ‘to stoop’. Cp. Swed. stopa, 
Dan. stebe, ‘to steep (corn)’, and see E. stoop. 
Derivatives: steep, n., act or state of steeping, 
steep-er, n. 

steeple, n., church tower, usually surmounted 
with a spire. — ME. stepel, fr. OE. stepel , sty pel, 
‘a lofty tower’, fr. steap, ‘steep’. See steep, adj. 
Derivative: steepl-ed, adj. 
steeplechase, n., horse race over a course with ob- 
stacles. — Compounded of steeple and chase. 
The orig. meaning was ‘a race with a steeple as 
goal’. 

Derivatives: steeplechase , intr. v., steeplechas- 
er , n., steeplechas-ing , n. 
steeple jack, n., one who climbs steeples, chim- 
neys, etc., for making repairs. — Prop. ‘Jack 
(used in the sense of ‘fellow, man’), working on 
steeples’. 

Derivatives: steeple jack, intr. v. 
steer, tr. and intr. v., to direct. — ME. steeren, 
steren , fr. OE. stieran , ‘to steer, guide', rel. to 
ON. styra, Dan. styre , Swed. styra, OFris. 
stiora, Du. sturen, OHG., MHG. stiuren, G. 
steuern, ‘to steer’, Goth, stiurjan, ‘to establish, 
assert’, OE. steor- (in compounds), ON. styri, 
OFris. stiure, Du. stuur , OHG. stiura , MHG. 
stiure, G. Steuer, ‘rudder, helm’, prob. rel. also 
to ON. staurr, ‘pale, stake, pole’, and cogn. 
with Gk. axa\jp6^, of s.m., OI. sthdvardp, ‘thick, 
solid’, sthdvirafi, ‘broad, thick’, sturah, ‘strong’. 
Arm. st var, ‘thick’, L. -staurare in in-staurare, 
‘to renew, repair, restore’, re-staurdre, ‘to re- 
pair, restore’. All these words prob. derive fr. 
I.-E. *st(h)eu-ro-, *st(h)du-ro-, *st(kfuro-, 
*st(h)uro -, ‘strong, stiff’, enlargements of base 
*st(h)au~, *st(h)u ‘stiff, upright; post, pillar’, 
whence Gk. axustv, ‘to make stiff, erect, place, 
set’, ctxuXoi;, ‘wooden pole, style for writing; 
see Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I, 705-706 s.v. 
instaurdre and Kluge-Mitzka EWDS., pp. 747- 
748. Cp. the first element in starboard. Cp. also 
stauro-, instauration, restaurant, restauration, 
store, story of a house. Cp. also stoa, stoic, style, 
‘gnomon’, stud, ‘nail, peg’, stuff. Base *st(h)au-, 
*st(h)u-, stands in gradational relationship to 
base *st(h)a-, ‘to stand’. See state. 

Derivatives: steer-able, adj., steer-age , n., steer- 
er , n., steer-ing, n. 

steer, n., a young ox. — ME., fr. OE. steor, rel. 
to OS. stior, ON. stjorr, pjorr , Swed, tjur,D an. 
tyr, MDu., Du., MHG., G. stier, Goth, stiur, 
‘bull’, and cogn. with Gk. xocupo?, L. taurus , 
‘bull, bullock, steer’, OSlav. turu, ‘bull, steer’, 
Lith. tauras, ‘aurochs’, OPruss. tauris, ‘bison’. 
All these words are prob. borrowed — directly 
or indirectly — from the Sem. languages. Cp. 
Aram, tor, Heb. shor, ‘bull, bullock, ox’, and 
see Taurus. Many an attempt has been made to 
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trace Gk. xaupot;, etc., to an I.-E. source (cp. 
e.g. the ‘etymology’, that connects these words 
with OI. sthurah, ‘thick’, and explains Gk. 
TaOpos, Goth, stiur , etc., as ‘the thick animal’), 
steeve, n., the angle made by a bowsprit from the 
horizontal. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: steeve , tr. and intr. v., to form or 
be formed at an angle with the horizon, steev- 
ing, n. 

steeve, tr. v., to stow. — ME. steven , fr. MF. ( = 
F.) e stiver, fr. L. stipare, ‘to compress’ (whence 
also It. stivare , Sp. estibar, Port, estivar, ‘to 
compress, stow’), fr. I.-E. base *stei-, *sti~, ‘to 
stiffen, be compressed’. See stone and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also the first element in 
stevedore. 

Derivative: steeve , n., spar used in stowing 
cargo. 

steg-, form of stego- before a vowel, 
stegano-, combining form meaning ‘covered’, as 
in steganography. — Gk. nxsyavo-, fr. crxeya- 
v6<;, ‘covered’, fr. oxeyelv, ‘to cover’. See stego-. 
steganography, n., the same as cryptography. — 
Formed fr. stegano- and Gk. -ypaqpia, fr. ypa- 
<pct.v, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 
stego-, before a vowel steg-, combining form de- 
noting covering , roof, or house . — Gk. axEyo-, 
axey-, fr. axey7) or ox£yo q, ‘roof, room, house', 
fr. oxeyeiv, ‘to cover’, which is cogn. with OI. 
sthagati, sthagayati , ‘hides, covers’, L. tegere , 
‘to cover’. See tegument and cp. stegano-. 
Stegomyia, n., a former genus of mosquitoes 
( zool .) — ModL., compounded of stego- and 
Gk. ptuia, ‘fly’, which is cogn. with L. musca, 
‘fly’. See muscle and cp. myo-. 

Stegosaurus, n., a genus of dinosaurs ( paleontol .) 
— ModL., compounded of stego- and Gk. 
craupoc, ‘lizard’. See sauro-. 

Steinberger, n., a fine kind of White Rhenish 
wine. — G., short for Steinberger Wein, i.e. 
‘wine produced at Steinberg’, near Wiesbaden, 
Germany. 

stein bok, n., a steenbok. — G. Steinbock , fr. 
Stein, ‘stone’, and Bock, ‘buck’. See stone and 
buck and cp. steenbok. 

Steironema, n., a genus of plants of the primrose 
family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
oTetpo<;, ‘sterile’, and vvj(xa, ‘thread’; so called 
with reference to the staminodia. The first ele- 
ment is cogn. with OI. starih, ‘barren cow’, L. 
sterilis, ‘unfruitful’; see sterile. The second ele- 
ment derives fr. veetv, ‘to spin’ ; see nemato-. 
stelar, adj., pertaining to a stele. — See stele and 
adj. suff. -ar. 

stele, n., an inscribed stone slab. — Gk. 

‘a block of stone, gravestone’, rel. to 
‘to set in order, arrange, equip’, ctxqXy), ‘adjust- 
ment, equipment, clothing’, fr. I.-E. base 
*st(h)el-, an enlargement of base *st(h)a- , ‘to 
stand’. See stall and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also epistle. 

Stella, fern. PN. — L. Stella , ‘star’. See next 
word and cp. Estella. 

stellar, adj., pertaining to stars. — L. stelldris, fr. 
Stella (for *ster-la), ‘star’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. aox7]p, acxpov, ‘star’, Goth, stairno, OE. 
steorra , ‘star’. See star and cp. prec. word and 
Estella, estoile. 

stellate, adj., star-shaped. — L. stellatus, pp. of 
stellare, ‘to set with stars’, fr. Stella, ‘star’. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ate and cp. constel- 
late. 

Derivative: stellate-ly, adv. 
stelliferous, adj., abounding with stars. — Com- 
pounded of L. Stella, ‘star’ (see stellar), and 
-ferous. 

stelliform, adj., star-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. Stella , ‘star’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. See 
stellar and form, n. 

stellular, adj., star-shaped. — Formed with suff. 
-ar fr. L. stellula , dimin. of Stella , ‘star’. See 
stellar and -ule. 

stellulate, adj., star-shaped. — See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

stem, n. — ME., fr. OE. stsefn, stefn, stemn, 
‘stem of a tree, stem of a ship’, rel. to OS. 
stamn, ON. stafn, ‘stem of a ship', Dan stamme , 
Swed. stam, ‘trunk of a tree', OHG., MHG. 



stam, G. Stamm, of s.m., and cogn. with OI. 
sthaman, ‘place for standing, station’, Gk. 
CT 7 )p.(ov, ‘warp’, L. stamen , ‘warp, thread, 
fiber’. See stamen and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: stem, tr. v., to remove the stems; 
to provide with stems; intr. v., to derive, stemm- 
ed, adj., stemm-er, n., stem-less, adj. 
stem, tr. v., to check, hold back. — ME. stem-, 
men, fr. ON. stemma, which is rel. to Dan,, 
Norw. stemme, Swed. stamma, OS. stemmian, 
MDu., MHG. stemen, G. stemtnen, ‘stop, resist 
oppose’, fr. I.-E. base *stem-, ‘to strike against 
something’, whence also Lith. stumiu, Lett. 
stumju, ‘I thrust, push’, and stammer, stumb, 
stumble. 

Derivative: stem, n., a check, holding back, 
stemlet, n., a small stem. — Formed fr. stem, n., 
with the dimin. suff. -let. 
stemma, n., pedigree. — L., ‘garland; pedigree’, 
fr. Gk. ax£p^oc, ‘garland, wreath’, from the 
stem of axs 9 £tv, ‘to surround, encircle, wreathe, 
crown’, fr. I.-E. base *steg w h-, ‘to encircle, 
crown’, whence also Pers. taj, ‘crown’. Cp. ste- 
phano- and the second element in Agrostemma. 
Cp. also taj. For the ending see suff. -ma. 
Stemona, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. oxYjfAtov, ‘warp’. See stamen, 
stemple, stempel, n., cross timber. — G. Stempel, 
‘stamp, die, prop’, fr. LG. stempel , lit. ‘an in- 
strument for stamping’, formed from the stem 
of MLG. stampen , ‘to stamp’ (see stamp), with 
-el, a suff. used to form names of tools, 
stemson, n., a supporting timber bolted to the 
stem and keelson of a ship near the bow. — 
Coined fr. stem, n., and the second syllable in 
(keel)son. Cp. stemson. 
sten-, form of steno- before a vowel, 
stench, n. — ME., fr. OE. stenc , ‘smell, odor’, rel. 

to OE. stincan, ‘to smell’. See stink, 
stencil, tr. v., to paint by means of a perforated 
plate. — ME. stansilen, stensilen, fr. OF. esten- 
celer, ‘to spangle’, fr. estencelle, ‘spark’ (F. e tin- 
cel le), fr. VL. *stincilla , formed with metathesis 
fr. L. scintilla, of s.m. See scintilla and cp. tinsel. 
Derivatives: stencil, n., stencil-er, stenciU-er , n. 
steno-, before a vowel sten-, combining form 
meaning ‘narrow’. — Gk. oxev o-, oxev-, fr. 
gtevoi;, ‘narrow’, rel. to gteiveiv, ‘to make 
narrow’, axeivoq, ‘a narrow space’; of uncer- 
tain origin. 

stenograph, n., script in shorthand. — Com- 
pounded of steno- and Gk. -ypacpoq, fr. ypa- 
<petv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives: stenograph-er, n., stenograph-ic , 
adj., stenograph-ic-al-ly , adv., 
stenography, n., shorthand. — Lit. ‘narrow writ- 
ing’, compounded of steno- and Gk. -yponpia, 
fr. Ypa<petv, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 
stenopaic, stenopeic, stenopaeic, adj., having a 
narrow opening, esp. applied to spectacles. — 
Coined by the Dutch ophthalmologist Frans 
Cornells Donders (1818-89) in 1854 fr. Gk. 
gxev6i;, ‘narrow’ (see steno-), and ouodoc, ‘pro- 
vided with a hole’, fr. omf), ‘opening, hole’, fr. 
I.-E. base *ok w -, ‘eye, to see’. See optic, 
stenosis, n., the narrowing of the opening of a 
passage in the body ( med .) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. ox^vcooti;, ‘a narrowing, straitening’, fr. 
axzvbq. See steno- and -osis. 
stenotype, n., letter or group of letters used in 
shorthand to denote words or sentences. — 
Compounded of steno- and type. 

Stent or, n., 1) the Greek herald in the Trojan war 
(Greek mythol ); hence, 2) a person with a pow- 
erful voice. — L. Stentor, fr. Gk. 2xevxo>p. The 
name lit. means ‘groaner; roarer’, and derives 
fr. axEVEiv, ‘to groan, roar’, from the I.-E. imi- 
tative base *(s)ten-, ‘to groan, roar, thunder’, 
whence also OI. stdnati , stdniti , tdnyati , ‘it 
thunders’, L. tondre, ‘to thunder’, MLG., MDu., 
Du., MHG. stenen, G. stohnen, OE. stenan, ‘to 
groan’, OE. st union, ‘to resound’, ON. stynia, 
‘to groan’, OHG. donar, OE. purwr, ‘thunder’. 
See thunder and cp. words there referred to. 
stentorian, adj., very loud. — Formed with suff. 
-ian fr. L. Stentoreus , fr. Gk. 2xevx6petoi;, 
‘having a voice like Stentor’, fr. 2x6vxa>p , gen. 
Sxevxopog. See prec. word. 



step, n. — ME. steppe, step, fr. OE. stxpe, stepe, 
which is rel. to OFris., MDu., Du. stap, OHG. 
stapfo, staffo, MHG., G. stapfe, ‘footstep’, and 
to OS. stopo, OE. stopel, ‘footmark’, Du. stoep, 
‘(flight of) steps’, OHG. stuofa, stuoffa, MHG. 
stuofe, ‘footstep’, G. Stufe, ‘step, degree’, fr, 
I.-E. base *steb(h)-, ‘to tread, step’. From 
*stemb(h)-, a nasalized form of the same base, 
derive OL stambhate , ‘becomes stiff’, Gk. ctxejjl- 
[3etv, ‘to crush with the feet, handle roughly, 
misuse’, a-axe^cprjc;, ‘unshakable, steadfast’, 
OE. stempan, ‘to pound (in a mortar)’, OHG. 
stampfon, ‘to stamp with the foot, beat, pound’. 
Cp. estafette, etape, staff, stamp, stampede, 
staple, ‘bar, wire’, staple, ‘commodity’, stemple, 
stoep, stump. Cp. also Staphylea, staphylo-. 
step, intr. and tr. v. — ME. steppen, fr. OE. stxp- 
pan , steppan, ‘to step, go, proceed’, rel. to 
OFris. stapa, steppa, MDu, stappen , steppen, 
Du. stappen , OHG. stapfon, MHG., G. stapfen, 
‘to step’, and to OE. stxpe, stepe , ‘step’. See 
step, n. 

Derivatives: stepp-ed , adj., stepp-er, n., stepp- 
ing, n., step-wise , adv. 

step-, combining form denoting relation through 
remarriage. — ME. step-, fr. OE. steop-, rel. to 
OFris. stiap -, ON. stjup- (cp. ON. stjupr , 
‘stepson’), Swed. j/yv-, MLG. stef-, Du. stief-, 
OHG. stiof MHG., G. stief-, ‘step-’, ON. 
stjupr, ‘stepson’, OE. astiepan, bestiepan , ‘to de- 
prive’, OHG. arstiufen, bistiufen, ‘to deprive of 
parents or of children’. For sense development 
cp. L. privignus , ‘stepson’, which is rel. to privus, 
‘deprived’ (see deprive ). 
stephan-, form of stephano- before a vowel. 
Stephana, fem. PN. — ModL., fern, of L. Ste- 
phanas. See Stephen. 

stephane, n., a kind of hairdress (Greek antiq .) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. ore^pAvr], ‘that which encircles; 
diadem’, fr. crx£<pav, ‘to encircle, crown, 
wreathe’. See stemma and cp. stephano- and 
words there referred to. 

stephanion, n., the point where the sutura cor o- 
nalis crosses the temporal ridge (craniol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. axecp^viov, dimin. of <yx£<pacvo<;, 
‘crown’, ‘that which encircles, crown, wreath’, 
which is rel. to axE 9 avr), ‘that which encircles; 
diadem’, used also as a medical term to denote 
the sutura coronalis. For this use of axe^avq 
see Aretaeus Medicus, ed. K. Hude, Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum, II, XpovUov vocov 
&spa7reuxiy.civ, I, 2. See prec. word, 
stephanite, n., a black mineral. — G. Stephanit, 
named after Archduke Stephan, mining director 
of Austria (died in 1867). The ending -it goes 
back to Gk, -Ixtj? ; see subst. suff. -ite. 
stephano-, before a vowel stephan-, combining 
form denoting crown. — Gk. (rczyocvo-, fr. 
ax^avoc;, ‘that which encircles; crown; wreath’, 
fr. oxE<petv, ‘to encircle; to crown; to wreathe’. 
See stemma and cp. Stephana, stephane, ste- 
phanion, Stephanos, Stephanotis, Stephen and the 
second element in Dasystephana. 

Stephanos, n., a kind of headdress (Gk. antiq.) — 
Gk. orlyavoc, ‘crown’. See stephano-. 
Stephanotis, n., a genus of plants of the milkweed 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr, Gk. axeqxxvoixii; 
(fem.), ‘fit for a crown’, fr. axe<pocvouv, ‘to 
crown’, fr. axscpavoq, ‘crown’. See stephano-. 
Stephen, masc. PN. — L. Stephanus , fr. Gk. 2x£- 
9«vo<;, lit. ‘crown’. See stephano- and cp. Ste- 
phana. 

stepney, stepony, n., summer drink made of 
raisins, lemon juice and sugar. — The word orig. 
meant ‘beverage of Stepney (an old district of 
London)'. 

steppe, n., one of the vast plains of southeastern 
Europe and of Asia without forests. — Russ.-s/e/f. 
-ster, suff. denoting trade, occupation ; often 
used in a depreciatory sense. — ME. -estere, 
-stere, -ster, fr. OE. -estre, -istre; in OE. restrict- 
ed to feminine nouns (cp. baxter, spinster ) al- 
though, according to its origin, the suff. is of 
common gender. Cp. the L. equivalent -aster in 
poetaster , ‘a would-be poet’, etc., and see -aster, 
steradian, n., the unit of measure for solid angles 
(math.) — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. axEpeoi;, 
‘solid’, and L. radius, ‘staff, rod, spoke of a 
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wheel, ray’. See stereo- and radius, 
stercoraceous, adj., pertaining to dung. — Form- 
ed with suff. -aceous fr. L. stercus , gen. -cor is, 
‘dung’, which is prob. cogn. with Gk. axe pya- 
vop, (Hesych.), ‘dung, excrement’, xapyavov, 
‘sour wine’, xp6£, gen. xpuyoq, ‘dregs’, W. 
trwnc , ‘urine, dregs’, W. troeth, ‘urine, lye’, 
Lith. trisiu, tristi , ‘to dung’, ter si u, tefSti, ‘to 
soil, dirty’, ON. prekkr , ‘mud, dung, excrement’, 
OFris. threkk , MHG. dree , G. Dreck, of s.m., 
L. troia (for *trogya), ‘sow’, lit. ‘the dirty one’, 
stercoral, adj., stercoraceous. — See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Sterculia, n., a genus of plants ( bot .) — ModL., 
fr. L. Sterculius , ‘the deity that presides over 
manuring’, fr. stercus , ‘dung, manure’ (see ster- 
coraceous) ; so called from the fetid odor of this 
genus. 

Sterculiaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the choc- 
olate family {bot.) — ModL., formed from 
prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
stere, n., a cubic meter. — F. stere , fr. Gk crxe- 
peop, ‘solid’. See stereo-, 
stere-, form of stereo- before a vowel, 
stereo, n. — Abbreviation of stereotype, 
stereo-, before a vowel stere-, combining form 
meaning ‘solid, firm’. — Gk. oxepeo-, fr. 
oxspeop, ‘firm, hard, solid, stiff’, fr. I.-E. base 
*ster -, ‘stiff, rigid’. See stare and cp. sterile. Cp. 
also the second element in cholesterol, 
stereobate, n., a solid substructure without col- 
umns. — Compounded of stereo- and Gk. 
paxirjt;, ‘that which steps or treads’, which is rel. 
to [iaaiq, ‘a stepping, that on which one steps’. 
See base, n., and cp. stylobate. 

Derivative: stereobatic, adj. 
stereochemistry, n., that branch of chemistry 
which treats of the arrangement of molecules 
and atoms in space. — Compounded of stereo- 
and chemistry. 

stereochromy, n., the process of painting with 
colors mixed with waterglass. — Compounded 
of stereo- and Gk. ‘color’. See chrome 

and subst. suff. -y (representing Gk. -tot). 
Derivatives: stereochrom-ic , adj., stcreochrom- 
ic-aliy , adv. 

stereognosis, n., the ability to recognize an object 
by touch. — ModL., compounded of stereo- 
and gnosis. 

stereognostic, adj., pertaining to stereognosis. — 
See prec. word and gnostic, 
stereogram, n., a picture giving the impression of 
solidity. — Compounded of stereo- and Gk. 
YpafAfia, ‘something written’. See -gram, 
stereograph, n., a photograph representing ob- 
jects with an impression of solidity. — Com- 
pounded of stereo- and Gk. -ypa<po<;, fr. ypdt- 
<petv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives: stereograph , tr. and intr. v., stereo - 
graph-er, n., stereograph-ic , stereograph-ic-al, 
adjs., stereograph-ic-al-ly, adv., stereograph-y , n. 
stereome, n., the supporting tissues of plants (bot.) 
— Gk. axsp^copta, ‘a solid body’, fr. errepsop, 
‘firm, solid’. See stereo- and -oma. 
stereometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
volume of a body. — Compounded of stereo- 
and Gk. piexpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

stereometry, n., the art of measuring the volume; 
that branch of geometry which deals with sol- 
ids. — ModL. stereometria, fr. Gk. axepeopie- 
xpidt, ‘measurement of solids’, which is com- 
pounded of axepeos, ‘solid’, and -jxexpta, ‘a 
measuring of’. See stereo- and -metry. 
Derivatives : stereometric , stereometr-ic-al, adjs., 
stereometr-ic-al-ly , adv. 

stereopticon, n., a double magic lantern pro- 
ducing dissolving views. — Compounded of 
stere- and Gk. 6r;xtx6v, neut. of o7rxtx6<;, ‘per- 
taining to sight’. See optic, 
stereoscope, n., an instrument blending into one 
image two pictures of an object, so as to give the 
impression of solidity. — Coined by the English 
physicist Sir Charles Whetstone (1802-75) fr. 
stereo- and Gk. -oxottiov, fr. axo7retv, ‘to look 
at, examine’. See -scope. 

Derivatives : stereoscopic , stereoscopic-al , adjs., 
stereoscopic-ally , adv., stereoscop-y , n. 



stereotype, n. (print.) — Compounded of stereo- 
and -type. 

Derivatives: stereotype , tr. v., stereotyp-er , n., 
stereotypist , n., stereotyp-y , n. 
stereotypography, n., the art of printing from 
stereotypes. — Compounded of stereotype and 
-graphy. 

steric, adj., spatial. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic 
fr. Gk. crrepedi;, ‘solid’. See stereo-, 
sterigma, n., stalk, filament (bot.) — ModL. 
sterigma , fr. Gk. oT-qptyfxa, ‘a support’, from 
the stem of oxiQp^eiv, ‘to prop, support’, prop, 
‘to make firm’, which is rel. to oxepe 6p, ‘firm, 
solid; stiff; hard’. See stereo- and -ma. 
sterile, adj., 1) barren; 2) free from living germs. 
— L. sterilis, ‘barren, unfruitful’, cogn. with OI. 
starih , ‘a barren cow’, Gk. <rxepe6<;, ‘firm, solid; 
stiff; hard’, oxeipa, ‘a barren woman, a barren 
cow’, ax^piqpoc;, ‘firm, hard, sterile’, Arm. sterj , 
‘unfruitful, sterile’, Alb. St jet e, ‘lamb, young 
cow’, OSlav. sterica , *a barren cow’, Goth. 
stafro (fem.), ‘barren’, MLG. sterke (whence G. 
Sterke), ‘heifer’, ON. stirtla, ‘a barren cow’ ; fr. 
I.-E. base *ster -, ‘barren, sterile’, orig. identical 
with base *ster-, ‘stiff, rigid’. See stare and cp. 
words there referred to. For the ending see suff. 
-ile. 

sterility, n. — ME. sterylite , fr. MF. (— F.) steri- 
lity, fr. L. sterilitatem, acc. of sterilitds, fr. steri- 
lis. See prec. word and -ity. 
sterilize, tr. v. — Formed with suff. -ize fr. L. 
sterilis. See sterile. 

Derivatives: steriliz-ation , n., steriiiz-er, n. 
sterlet, n., a kind of small sturgeon. — F., fr. 
Russ, sterlyad which is of Teut. origin. Cp. 
Russ, osetr, ‘sturgeon’, and see sturgeon, 
sterling, n. — ME., ‘a silver penny’, prob. fr. OF. 
esterlin, estrelin , fr. WFrankish * ester (e)ling, a 
hybrid coined fr. OF. estedre , ester , ‘stater’, and 
the Teut. suff. -ling. OF. estedre derives fr. VL. 
istater , fr. L. slater, fr. Gk. axaxyjp ; see stater. 
See Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p. 747 s.v. Sterling. 
Sterling is not related to ME. sterre, ‘star’ (as 
suggested by most lexicographers). 

Derivative: sterling , adj. 

stern, adj., austere, severe. — ME. stierne , stirne, 
sterne , fr. OE. stierne , styrne, rel. to MHG. 
sterre , G. starr, ‘stiff’, storrig , storrisch, ‘obsti- 
nate’, Goth, andstadrran, ‘to be stiff’, ON. star a, 
OE. starian, ‘to look or gaze upon’. See stare 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: stern-ly , adv., stern-ness , n. 
stern, n., the back part of a ship. — ME., prob. 
fr. ON. stjorn , ‘a steering’, which is rel. to ON. 
styra , ‘to steer’. See steer, v. 

Derivative: stern-ed , adj. 
sternal, adj., pertaining to the sternum. — Medi- 
cal L. sterndlis, fr. L. sternum. See sternum and 
adj. suff. -al. 

sterno-, combining form meaning ‘sternal and’. 
See sternum. 

sternson, n., sternpost bolted to the keelson. — 
Coined fr. the noun stem and the second syl- 
lable in keelson. Cp. stemson. 
sternum, n., breastbone ( anat .) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
oxepvovj ‘breast, breastbone’, prop. ‘flat*and 
broad part of the chest’, and rel. to axopv6vai, 
‘to spread out’, <sxp£>|jia, ‘bedclothes, mattress’, 
lit. ‘that which is spread out’, fr. I.-E. base 
*ster-, *stor-, *str - , ‘to spread out, extend, 
strew’, whence also OI. stfnati, strnoti, starati, 
‘strews, scatters’, L. sternere (pp. stratus), ‘to 
strew, stretch out, spread out’. See stratum and 
cp. words there referred to. 
sternutation, n., sneeze, sneezing. — L. sternutd - 
tid, gen. -onis, ‘act of sneezing’, fr. sternutdt- 
(i um ), pp. stem of sternutare, freq. of sternuere , 
‘to sneeze’, cogn. with Gk. Trradpsiv, irxapetv, 
‘to sneeze’, Arm. p'tngam , p'tncem, of s.m., 
OIr. sreod , ‘act of sneezing’, sren(rt)im, ‘I snore’, 
W. ystrewi , ‘to sneeze’, trew, ‘act of sneezing’; 
fr. I.-E. imitative base *pster(eu)-. Cp. stertor- 
ous. Cp. also arnica, ptarmic, Ptarmica. For the 
ending see suff. -ation. 

Derivatives: sternutative, adj., sternutat-or , n., 
sternutat-ory, adj. 

sternward, adj. and adv. — Compounded of 
stern, n., and suff. -ward. 



stemwards, adv. — Compounded of stem, n., 
and suff. -wards. 

steroid, n., any of a group of compounds includ- 
ing the sterols, bile acids and sex hormones. — 
Coined fr. ster(ol) and Gk. -osi&yj p, ‘like’, fr. 
elSoc;, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
sterol, n., any of a group of solid alcohols (bio- 
chem.) — Back formation fr. cholesterol, 
stertor, n., heavy snoring (med.) — Medical L., 
fr. L. stertere , ‘to snore’. See stertorous and -or. 
stertorlous, adj., stertorous. — See next word. 
Derivatives : stertorious-ly, adv., stertorious-ness, 
n. 

stertorous, adj., characterized by snoring. — 
Formed with the suffixes -or and -ous fr. L. ster- 
tere , ‘to snore’, which is prob. rel. to L. sternu- 
ere, ‘to sneeze’. See sternutation. 

Derivatives: stertorous-ly , adv., stertorous-ness, 
n. 

stet, intr. v., direction to printer to disregard cor- 
rection made in the texts, whence stet , tr. v., to 
cancel a correction. — Fr. L. stet, ‘let it stand’, 
3rd sing. pres. subj. of stare , ‘to stand’. See state, 
stetho-, combining form meaning ‘breast, chest’, 
as in stethoscope. — Gk. axvjffo-, fr. ax7)&o<;, 
‘breast’, prob. cogn. with OI. s tana ft, ‘teat, nip- 
ple’, Avestic fshtana -, Arm. stin, of s.m. 
stethometer, n,, an instrument for measuring the 
expansion of the chest during breathing. — 
Compounded of stetho- and Gk. pixpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives : stethometric, adj., stethometr-y , n. 
stethoscope, n., an instrument for examining the 
sounds produced in the body. — F. stethoscope, 
lit. ‘instrument for examining the breast’, coined 
by the French physician Ren6-Theophile-Hya- 
cinthe Laennec (1781-1826) in 1819 fr. Gk. 
ox7j#o(;, ‘breast’, and -ox67rtov, fr. oxoTcetv, 
‘to look at, examine’. See stetho- and -scope. 
Derivatives: stethoscope , tr. v., stethoscop-ic , 
stethoscop-ic-al , adjs., stethoscop-ic-aliy , adv., 
stethoscop-y, n., stethoscop-ist, n. 
stevedore, n., one employed at loading and un- 
loading ships. — Sp. estibador, fr. estibar , ‘to 
pack’, fr. L. stipare , ‘to crowd together, com- 
press’. See stipate and cp. steeve, ‘to stow’. Sp. 
suff. -dor represents L. -tor; see -tor. 

Stevia, n., a genus of shrubs (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Spanish botanist Pedro Jaime 
Esteve (died in 1566). For the ending see 1st 
suff. -ia. 

stew, tr. and intr. v., to cook slowly. — ME. 
stuen, stuwen , ‘to bathe’, fr. OF. estuver , ‘to 
bathe in warm water’ (whence F. etuver, ‘to 
heat, stove, stew’), fr. VL. *extufare (whence 
also It. stufare), fr. 1st ex- and *tufare , ‘to heat’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. TU<po<;, ‘mist, vapor’, 
L .fumus, ‘smoke’. See typhus and cp. stove. Cp. 
also next word. 

Derivatives: stew, n., dish cooked by stewing, 
stew-able, adj., stew-ed, adj., stew-y, adj. 
stew, n., a brothel. — ME. stuwe, stue , fr. OF. 
estuve (F. etuve), ‘sweating room in baths; 
drying room’, back formation fr. estuver , ‘to 
bathe in warm water’; see prec. word. For sense 
development it should be considered that pub- 
lic baths used to be the meeting places of 
women of ill-fame. 

stew, n., a fishpond. — ME. stewe, fr. OF. estui, 
‘prison; case, depository’ (whence F. etui , ‘case, 
box’), back formation fr. OF. estuier , ‘to shut 
in, hold, keep’, which, together with OProvenp. 
estojar , estujar, of s.m., prob. derives fr. VL. 
*studiare , ‘to direct one’s attention to something, 
to study’, fr. L. studium. See study, n. 
steward, n. — ME., fr. OE. stiff weard, stiweard, 
lit. ‘sty ward’, compounded of OE. stig , ‘sty, 
hall, house’, and weard, ‘warden, guard’. See 
sty and ward, ‘one who guards’. 

Derivatives: steward, tr. and intr. v., steward- 
ess, n., stewardiy, adj. and adv. 

Stewartia, n., a genus of plants of the tea family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after John Stuart — also 
written Stewart — (1713-92), Marquis of Bute. 
For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
sthenia, n., vigor (med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
tr&evop, ‘strength’. See next word and 1st -ia 
and cp. asthenia, neurasthenia, disthene. 
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sthenic, adj., morbidly active, vigorous. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. o&£vo<;, ‘strength’ 
(whence csDsvsw, ‘to be strong’, a&evapdq, 
‘strong, might’), which is of uncertain origin. 
Cp. prec. word. Cp. also asthenia, calisthenics, 
myasthenia, neurasthenia, 
stibial, adj., pertaining to antimony. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. stibium. See stibium, 
stibialism, n., poisoning by antimony. — See 
prec. word and -ism. 

stibine, stibin, n., a colorless, poisonous gas, 
SbH 3 ( chem .) — Formed from next word with 
chem. suff. -ine, -in; so called because it con- 
tains antimony. 

stibium, n., antimony. — L. stibium , ‘powdered 
antimony’, fr. Gk. cm^i, ‘a sulfuret of 

antimony’, fr. Egypt, stm, Demotic stim. Cp. 

antimony. 

stibnite, n., native trisulfide of antimony, Sb 2 S 3 
(mineral.) — See prec. word and subst. suff. -ite. 
stichic, adj., made up of lines. — Gk. <mxt*6s, 
‘of lines, of verses’, fr. cxixoq, ‘row, line, rank; 
verse’, which is rel. to oxoix 0 ?) ‘row, line, rank’, 
axsixEiv, ‘to go ; to march in order’. See acrostic 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. stoichi- 
ometry. 

Derivative: stichic-al-ly, adv. 
sticho, combining form meaning ‘row, line’. — 
Gk. oTixo-, fr. axixo?, ‘row, line, rank; verse’. 
See prec. word. 

stichometry, n. — Late Gk. axixo{xexpia, lit. 
‘measurement of lines’, fr. Gk. axtxo*?) ‘row, 
line, rank; verse’, and -piexpia, ‘a measuring 
of’. See sticho- and -metry. 
stichomythy, stichomythia, n., verse dialogue, as 
in ancient Greek plays. — Gk. crrixopLU&ta, 
‘conversation in alternate lines’, fr. axiyoQ, 
‘row, line, rank; verse’, and ^t.uOo<;, ‘word’. See 
sticho-, myth and -y, resp. -ia. 

-stichous, combining form meaning ‘having (a 
specified number of) rows’. — Fr. Gk. axiyoq, 
‘row, line, rank; verse’. See sticho- and -ous. 
stick, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stikien (weak v.), ‘to 
prick; to be infixed’, and steken (strong v.), ‘to 
prick, fix’, fr. OE. stician, ‘to stab, prick, pierce’, 
rel. to OS. stekan , OFris. steka , Du. steken , 
OHG. stehhan, MHG., G. stechen, ‘to stab, 
prick’, OHG. stechhon, MHG. stecchen , stec - 
ken , G. stecken, ‘to stick (intr.), OHG. stecchen, 
MHG., G. stecken , ‘to stick’ (tr.). Du. stikken , 
G. sticken, ‘to embroider’, ON. steikja , ‘to 
roast’, lit. ‘to fix to the spit’ ; fr. I.-E. base *steig - , 
‘to prick, stick, pierce’, whence also L. instigdre , 
‘to goad’, instinguere , ‘to incite; impel’, distin- 
guere , ‘to distinguish’, Gk. crx(£etv (for *crri- 
Yieiv), ‘to prick, puncture’, <mxx6? (prop, 
verbal adj. of axi£eiv), ‘embroidered; spotted’, 
Gxiy[ia, ‘mark made by a pointed instrument’, 
Lith. stingit , stigti, ‘to remain (lit. be stuck) in a 
place’, Russ, stegdti , stegnuti , ‘to quilt’, stezka , 
‘seam, suture’, Bret, stiogan, ‘cuttlefish’. Cp. — 
without initial s — OI. t&jate, ‘is sharp, sharpens’, 
tejdyati, ‘sharpens, pricks, stings’, tigmah , 
‘pointed’, Avestic tiyra ‘pointed’, tiyri-, ‘ar- 
row’. Base *steig- is an enlarged form of base 
*stei-, ‘pointed’, whence L. stilus, ‘pointed in- 
strument’, stimulus, ‘a goad, sting, incentive’. 
Cp. stick, n., and the first element in stickle- 
back. Cp. also astigmatism, distinct, distinguish, 
etiquette, extinguish, instigate, instinct, steak, 
stigma, stimulus, stipple, stitch, style, ‘pointed 
instrument’, thistle, ticket, tiger, Tigridia. 
Derivatives: stick-er, n., stick-y , adj., stick-i-ly, 
adv., stick-i-ness, n., stick-ing, adj., and n. 
stick, n. — ME. sticke, fr. OE. s ticca, rel. to ON. 
st ik, stikka, OHG. stehho, stecko , MHG. steche , 
G. Stecker t, ‘stick, staff’, and to OE. stician , ‘to 
stab, prick, pierce’; in many meanings directly 
fr. stick, v. (q.v.) Cp. the second element in 
tandstickor. 

Derivative: stick-ful , adj. (print.) 
stickle, intr. v. 5 to contend. — ME. stightlen , ‘to 
arrange’, freq. of stighten, fr. OE. stihtan, ‘to 
dispose, arrange, govern’, rel. to MDu. (= Du.) 
stichten , OHG., MHG., G. stiffen, ‘to found, 
establish’. The orig, meaning of the verb stickle 
was ‘to ensure fair play between combatants’. 
Derivative: stickl-er, n. 



stickleback, n., a small fish of the family Gastero- 
steidae. — ME. stykylbak , fr. stykyl -, ‘sting’, and 
bak, ‘back’. The first element derives fr. OE. 
sticel , ‘goad, sting’, fr. stician, ‘to stab, prick, 
pierce’. See stick, v., and dimin. suff. -le and cp. 
the second element in banstickte. The fish is 
called stickleback in allusion to the prickles on 
its back. Cp. thornback . 

stiff, adj. — ME. stif fr. OE. stif rel. to ON. 
stlfr, Du. stijf, OHG., MHG. stif, G. steif, ‘stiff’, 
and cogn. with L. stipes, ‘log, stock, trunk of a 
tree’, stipdre, ‘to compress’, Lith. stiprus, 
‘strong’, stimpii, stipti, ‘to grow stiff’, Gk. <txi- 
<?oq, *a close, compact body’, cm<ppd<;, ‘close, 
compact, solid’, 0x1(3?), ‘frozen dew, rime’, 
oxi(3o<;, ‘a trodden way’, oxt(3ap6<;, ‘close, pres- 
sed, compact’, ctclPclv, ‘to tread’ (prop, ‘to 
compress by treading’), fr. I.-E. base *steib- , 
*steibh-, *stib-, * steip-, ‘compact, stiff’, which is 
possibly a labial enlargement of base *stei 
*sti~, ‘to thicken, compress, stiffen; stone’. See 
stone and cp. stifle. Cp. also constipation, cos- 
tive, steeve, ‘to stow’, stevedore, stipate, stipe, 
stipes, stipulate, stipule. 

Derivatives: stiff, n., stiffen, v. (q.v.), stiff-ish, 
adj., stiff- ly , adv., stiff- ness, n., stiff-y , adj. 
stiffen, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stiffnen, formed fr. 
stif with suff. -nen. Cp. Norw. stiva, Du. stiffen , 
G. steif en, ‘to stiffen’, and see stiff and verbal 
suff. -en. 

stifle, tr. and intr. v. — Alter, of M E.steflen, stufflen, 
fr. MF. estouffer (F. etouffer), ‘to suffocate, 
smother, stifle’, which is of uncertain origin. It is 
perh. a blend of VL. *stuppare , ‘to stop with tow’ 
(whence F. etouper, of s.m.; see stop, v.) and 
VL. *extufdre (whence F. riuver, ‘to heat, 
stove, stew’; see stew, ‘to cook slowly’). 
Derivatives: stifl-ed, adj., stifl-ing , adj., stift-ing - 
ly , adv. 

stifle, n., the joint above the hock of a horse or 
dog. — Of uncertain origin, 
stigma, n., mark; reproach. — L., fr. Gk. axiyyLOL, 
‘puncture, brand’, from the stem of oxt£ew (for 
♦•rriyisw ), ‘to prick, point, mark’. See stick, v., 
and cp. astigmatism. Cp. also the second 
element in Pachystima. For the ending see suff. 
-ma. 

stigmatic, adj., marked with a stigma or with 
stigmata, — ML. stigmaticus, fr. L. stigma , gen. 
-atis. See prec. word and 1st -atic. 

Derivatives: stigmatic, n., stigmatic-al , adj., 
stigmatic-al-ly, adv., stigmatic-al-ness , n. 
stigmatlferous, adj., bearing stigmas. — Com- 
pounded of L. stigma, gen. -atis (see stigma), 
and -ferous. 

stigmatisra, n., property of a lens or of the cornea 
of the eye of focussing rays of light upon a 
single point. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. 
GT^Y(xa, gen. -axo<;. See stigma, 
stigmatist, n., one marked with a stigma Of with 
stigmata. — Formed with suff. -ist fr. Gk. 
axLyiid, gen. -<xxo<;. See stigma, 
stigmatize, tr. v., to mark with a stigma or with 
stigmata. — ML. stigmatizare , fr. Gk. oxiy- 
p,ax(£etv, fr. oxCy^a, gen. -axoc;. See stigma 
and -ize. 

Derivative : stigmatiz-ation, n. 
stigmatose, adj., stigmatic. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ose fr. Gk. cxLyiux, gen. -axo<;. See stig- 
ma. 

stilbene, n., a crystalline hydrocarbon C u H ia 
{chem.) — F. stilbene, coined by the French 
chemist Auguste Laurent (1807-53) in 1843 fr. 
Gk. ox(A(3eiv, ‘to gtitter’, and suff. -ene, ‘-ene\ 
See stilbite and -ene. 

stilbestrol, n., a synthetic sex hormone. C 1B H 20 O 2 
(biochem.) — Coined fr. stilbene, estnis and suff. 
-ol. 

stilbite, n., a mineral of the zeolite family, 
Na 2 CaAl 2 Si 6 0 lfl .6H 2 0. — A word coined by the 
French mineralogist Abb6 Rene- Just Haiiy 
(1743-1822) in 1796 fr. Gk. ox(X{3eiv, ‘to glitter’ ; 
so called by him because of its luster. Gk. 
ox(Xf3eiv is rel. to cttiX7tv 6<;, ‘glittering’, and 
prob. cogn. with OIr. sell, ‘eye’, sellaim , T re- 
gard, consider’. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. Cp. Astif be. 

stile, n., steps. — ME., fr. OE. stigel , ‘device for 



climbing ladder’, red. to OHG. stigila, of s.m., 
fr. Teut. base *stig-, To climb’. See sty, ‘to 
ascend’, and cp. words there referred to. 
stile, n., an upright piece in the frame of a door. 
— Du. stiff ‘doorpost’, fr. MDu., prob. fr. L. 
stilus, ‘pike, pale’. See 2nd style, 
stiletto, n., a small dagger. — It., dimin. of stilo, 
fr. L. stilus, ‘a pointed instrument’. See style, ‘a 
pointed instrument’, and cp. stylet, 
still, adj. — ME. stille, fr. OE. stille, ‘at rest, 
silent’, rel. to OFris., MLG., MDu. stille, Du. 
stil, OS., OHG. stilli, MHG. stille, G. still, fr. 
I.-E. base *st(h)el-, ‘to place’. Still prop, means 
‘that which stands’ (cp. the term standing water). 
See stall and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: still, n., adv. (q.v.), still , v. (q.v.), 
still-ness , n., still-y, adj. and adv. 
still, tr. and intr. v., to calm. — ME. stillen, fr. 
OE. stillan, fr. stille , ‘at rest’, rel. to OS. stillian , 
ON., Swed., Norw. stilla, Dan. stille, Du., 
OHG., MHG., G. stillen. See still, adj. 
still, tr. and intr. v., to distill ( obsol .) — ME. 
stillen, aphetic for distillen, fr. OF. (= F.) dis- 
tiller, fr. L. destillare, later distillare , ‘to drip, 
trickle down, distill’, fr. de- f resp. di-, ‘apart’, 
and stillare , ‘to drop, trickle’, fr. stilla, ‘drop’, 
which prob. stands for *stir{a)la , dimin. of 
stiria , ‘drop’, from I.-E. base *stei-, *sti- f ‘to 
thicken, compress, stiffen; stone’. See stone and 
cp. distill. Instill. 

Derivative: stiff n., an apparatus for distilling, 
stilliform, adj., having the form of a drop. — 
Compounded of L. stilla , ‘a drop’, and forma , 
‘form, shape’. See still, ‘to distil’, and form, n. 
stilling, also stillion, n., a stand, framework. — 
Du. stelling, fr. stellen, ‘to place’, fr. I.-E. base 
*st(h)el-, ‘to place’. See stall and cp. still, adj. 
StiUingia, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Euphorbiaceae ( bot .) — ModL., named after 
the English naturalist Benjamin Stillingfteet 
(1720-71). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia, 
stilt, n. — ME. stilte, rel. to Dan, stylte , Swed. 
stylta, Norw. stilta, MDu. stelte, Du. stelt, 
OHG. stelza , MHG., G. stelze, fr. Teut. base 
* stelt-, a -^-enlargement of I.-E. base *st(h)el-, 
‘to cause to stand, to place; to stand’. See stall 
and cp. stout. 

Derivatives: stilt, tr. and intr. v., stilt-ed , adj., 
stilt-er, n., stilt-y, adj., stilt -i-ness, n. 

Stilton, n., a kind of cheese. — Short for Stilton 
cheese ; so called fr. Stilton, in Huntingdonshire, 
where it was first made. 

stimulant, adj . — L. stimuldns, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of stimuldre . See next word and -ant. 
Derivative: stimulant, n. 
stimulate, tr. v., to rouse to action. — L. stimu- 
lates, pp. of stimuldre, ‘to prick with a goad, 
stimulate’, fr. stimulus. See stimulus and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: stimulat-ing, adj., stimulat-ing-ly, 
adv., stimulat-ive, adj., stimulator (q.v.), stimu- 
lose (q.v.) 

stimulation, n. — L. stimulatio , gen. -onis, fr. 
stimuldtus , pp. of stimuldre. See stimulate and 
-ion. 

stimulator, n. — L. stimulator, fr. stimuldtus, pp. of 
stimuldre. See stimulate and agential suff. -or. 
stimulose, adj., having a sting. — Late L. stimulo- 
sus , ‘full of incentives’, fr. L. stimulus. See next 
word and adj. suff. -ose. 

stimulus, n., that which stimulates, incentive. — 
L., ‘goad, sting, spur, incentive’, formed fr. 
*sti-mos, fr. I.-E. base *stei-, *sti-, ‘pointed’, 
whence also L. stilus, ‘pointed instrument’, 
Avestic staera-, taera- ‘summit’, Afghan, terg , 
‘sharp, pointed’ ; see style, ‘pointed instrument’. 
For the derivatives of *steig-, an enlarged form 
of base *stei- see stick, v., and cp. words there 
referred to. 

stimy, n. — See stymie. 

sting, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stingen, fr. OE. stin- 
gan, rel. to ON. stinga and stanga, OHG., 
MHG. st ungen, ‘to prick’, Goth. us-stagg\, 
‘prick out’, OS. stanga , ON. stong, Dan. stang , 
Swed. stdng, Norw. stong, staang, MLG. stange , 
MDu. stanghe , Du. stang , OHG. stanga , MHG., 
G. stange , ‘pole,, perch’, OS., OHG. stengff 
MLG., MHG., G. stengel , ‘stalk, stem’ (prop. 
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dimin. of OHG. stanga , resp. MHG., G. stange), 
fr. I.-E. base *stengh ‘to prick, sting’, whence 
also Gk. <TTayu<; (for *stnghu-), ‘ear of com’, 
Cp. stag. Cp. also Stachys, stochastic and the 
second element in Agastache, Eustace, 
Derivatives: sting, n., sting-er , n., sting-ing, adj,, 
sting-ing-ly, adv., sting-ing-ness, n., stinginess, 
n., sting-y, adj. 

stingaree, n., a sting ray. — Altered fr. sting ray . 
stinge, intr. v., to act stingily. — Back formation 
fr. stingy. 

stingo, n., stong beer (slang). — Formed fr. 
sting, v. 

stingy, adj., miserly. — Prop, ‘stinging’.; formed 
fr. sting, v., with suff. -y. For the softening of 
the hard g cp. dingy. 

Derivatives : sting-i-ly, adv., sting-i-ness, n. 
stink, intr. and tr. v. — ME. stinken, fr. OE. 
stincan, ‘to emit (good or bad) odor’, rel. to OS. 
stincan , OHG. stinkan , MHG. stinken, of s.m.» 
G., Du. stinken, ‘to stink’, and perh. cogn. with 
Gk. tccyy^S, ‘rancid’. Cp. stench. 

Derivatives: stink, n., stink-ard, n., stink-er, n., 
stink-ing , adj., stink-ing-ly, adv. 
stint, tr. v., to limit, restrain; intr. v., to be 
sparing or frugal. — ME. stinten, ‘to cease, 
stint’, fr. OE. styntan, ‘to blunt, stupefy’, from 
an OTeut. adj. represented by OE, stunt, ‘dull’, 
ON. stuttr (assimilated from orig. *stuntr), 
‘short, scant’, and MHG. stunz, ‘blunt, short’; 
rel. to OS. stotan , ON. stauta, Du. stolen, OHG. 
slogan, Goth, stautan, ‘to push, thrust’, OHG. 
erstutzen, ‘to chase away’, G. stutzen , ‘to cut 
short, curtail; to stop short, hesitate’, Du. stui- 
ten , ‘to stop, check, arrest, stem’, fr. I.-E, base 
*(s)teud-, ‘to beat, strike, push, thrust’, whence 
OI. t undate , tuddti , ‘he thrusts’, tustdh , ‘dust’, 
lit. ‘that which is pounded’, L. tudes , gen. -it is, 
‘hammer’, t under e (perf. tutudi), ‘to beat, strike’. 
Arm. r‘ tidal, dndel, ‘to be shaken, tremble’. Alb. 
stun, *1 push, thrust’. Cp. stoat, stoss, stunt, 
stutter. Cp. alsocontund, contuse, obtund, obtuse, 
perfuse, pierce, refund, refuse, toil, ‘to work 
hard’, fund, tussal, tussicular, Tussilago, Tynda- 
reus. Cp. also study. 

Derivatives: stint, n., stint-ed , adj., stint-ed-ly, 
adv. stint-ed-ness, n., stint-ing, adj., stint-ing-ly, 
adv., stint -less, adj. 

Stipa, n., a genus of plants, the feather grass 
(j bot .) — ModL., fr. L. stipa, stupa, stuppa , ‘the 
coarse part of flax, tow, hards’, fr. Gk. 0 x 6717 * 73 . 
See stupe. 

stipate, adj., compressed (bot.) — L. stipatus , pp. 
of stipare, ‘to press together, compress’, which 
is rel. to stipes, ‘log, stock, trunk of a tree’, fr. 
I.-E. base *steip-, ‘compact, stiff’. See stiff and 
adj. suff. -ate and cp. stipe, stipulate, stipule, 
constipate, obstipation. 

stipe, n., stalk (bot.) — F., fr. L. stipes, ‘log, 
stock, trunk of a tree’. See prec. word, 
stipel, n., a small stipule (bot.) — F. stipelle, di- 
min. of stipule, fr. L. stipula. See stipule. 
Derivatives: stipell-ate , adj., having stipels. 
stipend, n., salary. — ME. stipende , fr. L. stipen- 
dium , ‘tax, pay, gift’, shortened fr. *stipi-pen - 
dium (see haplology), fr. stips, gen. stipis, ‘pay- 
ment, donation’, and the stem of penddre, ‘to 
pay'. The first element is rel. to L. stipulari, ‘to 
demand a formal promise, stipulate’, and to 
stipes , ‘log, stock, trunk of a tree’; see stipulate, 
v. For the second element see pension, pendant, 
stipendiary, adj. — L. stipendiarius, ‘pertaining 
to payment, receiving pay’, fr. stipendium. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: stipendiary, n. 
stipes, n., stipe. — L. See stipe, 
stipiform, adj. — Compounded of L. stipes, ‘log, 
stock, trunk of a tree’, and forma , ‘form, shape’. 
See stipe and form, n. 

stipitate, adj., having a stipe. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ate fr. L. stipes, gen. -ids, ‘stalk, stem’. 
See stipe. 

stipple, tr. v., to paint with dots. — Du. stip- 
pelen , ‘to make points’, fr. stippel , ‘point, dot’, 
dimin. of slip, ‘point’, which prob. derives fr. 
I.-E. base *stei-, *sti-, ‘pointed’. See stimulus 
and cp. style, ‘pointed instrument’. 

Derivatives: stipple, n., stippl-ing, n. 



stipulaceous, adj., stipular. — Formed with suff. 

-aceous fr. L. stipula. See stipule, 
stipular, adj., pertaining to a stipule. — See 
stipule and adj, suff. -ar and cp. prec. word, 
stipulate, intr. v., to make an arrangement; tr. v., 
to require as a condition. — L. stipular us, pp. of 
stipulari, ‘to demand a formal promise, bar- 
gain, stipulate’, rel. to stipula, ‘stalk, stem, 
straw’ ; see stipule and verbal suff. -ate. Stipulari 
orig. meant ‘to break a straw’. In ancient Rome 
the breaking of a straw by the parties was a sym- 
bolic act proving that they had come to an agree- 
ment. 

stipulate, adj., having a stipule (bot.) — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. stipula. See stipule and 
cp. exstipulate. 

stipulation, n., agreement. — L. stipulatio, gen. 
-onis, fr. stipulatus , pp. of stipulari. See stipulate, 
v., and -ion. 

stipulation, n., arrangement of stipules. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ation fr, L. stipula. See stipule, 
stipulator, n., one who stipulates. — L. stipulator , 
formed fr. stipulatus, pp. of stipulari. See 
stipulate, v., and agential suff. -or. 
stipule, n., one of the two small, leaflike appen- 
dages at the base of the petiole of a leaf. — L. 
stipula, ‘stalk, stem; stubble’, rel. to stipes, ‘log, 
stock, trunk of a tree’, stipare, ‘to press together, 
compress’. See stipe and -ule and cp. the first 
element in stipend. Cp. also etiolate. 

Derivative: stipul-ed, adj. 
stipuliform, adj., having the form of a stipule. — 
See stipule and -form. 

stir, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stirien, styrien, fr. OE. 
styrian , ‘to set in motion, agitate’, rel. to MDu. 
stoeren, stooren, storen, Du. storen, ‘to disturb’, 
OHG. storan, storren, MHG. stceren, ‘to scat- 
ter, destroy’, G. storen, ‘to disturb’, MHG. 
stum , ‘to move, disturb’, ON. styrr, ‘disturb- 
ance’, and prob. also to E. storm. 

Derivatives: stir, n., stirr-er , n,, stirr-ing, adj., 
stirr-ing-ly, adv., stir-less, adj. 
stirpiculture, n., the breeding of special races of 
animals. — Compounded of L. stirps, gen. 
stir pis, ‘stock, stem’, and cult Hr a , ‘a cultivating, 
culture’. See next word and culture, 
stirps, n., a common ancestor. — L., ‘stem, 
stock’, cogn. with Lith. stirpti, ‘to grow up, rise’. 
Cp. extirpate. 

stirrup, n. — ME. stir op, stirep, fr. OE. stigrap , 
‘stirrup’, rel. to ON. stigreip , OHG. stegareif 
MHG., G. stegreif. These compound words 
orig. meant ‘a ring for mounting a horse’. For 
the first element cp. OE. stigan, ‘to climb’, stigel, 
‘stile’, and see sty, ‘to ascend’. For the second 
element see rope. 

Derivatives: stirrup, tr. v., stirrup-less, adj. 
stitch, n. — ME. stiche, fr. OE. slice, ‘puncture, 
stab, stitch, stitching’, rel. to OE. stician, ‘to 
prick’. See stick, v., and cp. etiquette, ticket, 
stitch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stichen, fr. stiche. 
See stitch, n. 

Derivatives: stitch-er, n., stitch-ing , n. 
stithy, adj., smithy (archaic) — ME., fr. ON. 
stedi, ‘anvil’, which is rel. to ON. stadr, ‘place’. 
See stead. 

stiver, n., a small coin, a trifle. — Du. stuiver, 
name of a coin. 

stoa, n., a portico. — Gk. oxoa, ‘colonnade, 
porch, corridor’, for *aTo>f-La, collective noun 
formed fr. ‘a column’, fr. I.-E. base 

*sthou-, *sthau *sthu-, ‘upright; a post, pillar’. 
See steer, ‘to direct’, and cp. stauro-. 
stoat, n. — ME. stot, ‘male animal; stoat; bul- 
lock’, rel. to ON. stutr , ‘bull’, Swed. stut, ‘bull’, 
Dan. stud, ‘ox’, Goth, stautan, ‘to push, thrust’. 
See stint and cp. stoss. 

stoccado, n., a thrust with a rapier. — It. stoccato , 
fr. stocco , ‘rapier’, which is of Teut. origin; see 
stock and -ade and cp. bastinado, bravado. The 
word stoccado was influenced in form by the 
numerous words of Spanish and Portuguese 
origin ending in -ado. 

stochastic, adj., conjectural. — Gk. aToyaoTtx6<;, 
fr. oToyaCea-Oai, ‘to aim at, guess, conjecture’, 
fr. <rr6yo<;, ‘aim, target, mark’, from base 
*stegh-, ‘to point, prick, sting’. Cp. the nasalized 
var. *stengh- , whence the English verb sting 



(q.v.) For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 
stock, n. — ME. stok , fr. OE. stocc, ‘trunk, log, 
stock’, rel. to ON. stokkr , ‘block of wood, trunk 
of a tree’, Dan. stok, Swed. stock, OS., OFris. 
stok, MDu. stoc, ‘tree trunk, stump’, Du. stok, 
‘stick, cane’, OHG., MHG. stoc , ‘tree trunk, 
stick’, G. Stock, ‘stick, cane’, and to OE. stycce , 
OS. stukki, ON. stykki, Swed. stycke, MDu. 
stuc(ke ), Du. stuk, OHG. stucci, MHG. stiicke, 
G. Stuck , ‘piece’, OE. stocu, ON. stuka, OHG. 
stuhha , ‘sleeve’, and cogn. with Lith. stugti, ‘to 
be prominent’, stungis, ‘knife handle’, OI. tujdti , 
tuhjdti, ‘he pushes’. OF. estoc , ‘stem, trunk’, It. 
stocco, ‘dagger; rapier’, are Teut. loan words. 
Cp. chock, stoccado, stoker, stook, stucco, and 
the second element in alpenstock, linstock, 
maulstick. 

Derivatives: stock, tr. and intr. v., adj., stock- 
less , adj., stock-er, n., stock-y, adj., stock-i-ly , 
adv., stock-i-ness, n. 

stockade, n., a barrier of stakes. — F. estacade , 
‘line of piles; pier on piles, stockade’ (earlier 
also estocade owing to a confusion with F. esto- 
cade, ‘a thrust’), fr. Sp. estacada, a derivative of 
estaca , ‘stake, pile, post’, which is of Teut. orig- 
in. See stake and -ade and cp. estacade. 
Derivative: stockade , tr. v. 
stockfish, n. — MDu. stokvisch (Du. stok vis), fr. 
stok, ‘stick, stock’, and visch (Du. vis), ‘fish’. 
See stock and fish. For sense development cp. Sp. 
bacalao, ‘codfish’, fr. L. baculum, ‘stick, staff’ 
(see bacalao). 

stockinet, n., an elastic machine-knitted fabric 
used for making stockings, undergarments, 
etc. — Formed fr. stocking with dimin. suff. 
-et. 

stocking, n. — Formed fr. stock with -ing, a suff. 
expressing relationship. 

Derivatives: stocking-ed, adj., stocking-less, adj. 
stodge, tr. v., to stuff full; to satiate; intr. v., to 
be stuck in the mud. — Of uncertain origin. 
Derivatives: stodg-er, n., stodg-y, adj., stodg-i - 
ly, adv., stodg-i-ness, n. 

stoep, n., a raised platform at the front, and some- 
times round the sides, of a horse; veranda. — 
S. Afr. Du., fr. Du. stoep , ‘threshold; (flight of) 
steps’, rel. to OHG. stuofa , stuoffa, MHG. 
stuofe, G. Stufe, ‘step, degree’, and to OE. 
stxpe , stepe, ‘step, degree’. See step, n. and v. 
stogie, stogy, n., a kind of long cigar. — Named 
after Conestoga, a town of Pennsylvania, 
stogy, n. s a rough boot. — Prop, ‘boot of Cone- 
stoga’. See prec. word. 

Stoic, n., 1) a member of a school of philosophy 
founded by Zeno about 300 B.C.E. ; 2) (not cap.), 
a person indifferent to pleasure or pain. — L. 
Stoicus, fr. Gk. 2 tgkx 6<;, ‘Stoic’, lit. ‘man of 
the Porch’, fr. *<rro>a, for <jtoS, ‘colonnade, 
porch, corridor’, so called fr. the Uxoa IIo[.xlXt] 
(‘the Painted Porch’), in the market place of 
Athens, where Zeno and his followers taught. 
See stoa and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives : stoic-al, adj., stoic-al-ly , adv., stoic- 
al-ness, n., stoic-ism, n. 

Stoic, also Stoical, adj., 1) pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, the Stoics or their teachings; 2) (not 
cap.) indifferent to pleasure or pain. — L. Stoi - 
cus. See Stoic, n. 

Derivative: stoic-al-ly , adv. 
stoichiometry, also stoechiometry, stoicheiometry, 
n., the art of determining the atomic and molec- 
ular weights of the elements (chem.) — G. Sto- 
chiometrie, lit. ‘measurement of elements’, coin- 
ed by the German chemist Jeremias Benjamin 
Richter (1762-1807) in his “Anfangsgriinde der 
Stdchiometrie Oder MeBkunst chemischer Ele- 
mente” (1792) fr. Gk. oxoLyeiov, ‘element’, and 
-[AETptot. ‘a measuring of’. The first element is a 
derivative of arotyoc ‘row, line, rank’, which 
is rel. to oti yo?, ‘row, line, rank; verse’, <tt et- 
yeiv, ‘to go ; to march in order’ ; see stichic. For 
the second element see -metry. 

Derivatives : stoichiometr-ic, stoichiometr-ic-al , 
adjs. 

stoke, tr. v., to poke (a fire); intr. v., to poke a 
fire. — Back formation fr. stoker, 
stoker, n., one who tends a fire. — Du., fr. s token, 
‘to poke a fire’, fr. stok, ‘stick’. See stock and 
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agential stiff, -er. 

stole, n., a long garment. — L. stola , fr. Gk. 
cttqXtj, ‘equipment, garment", which stands in 
gradational relationship to crxeXXe tv, ‘to set in 
order; to arrange; to equip; to send’. See stall 
and cp. stele, apostle. 

Derivative: stol-ed , adj. 
stole, n., a stolon (rare). — See stolon, 
stolen, pp. of steal — ME. stolen, fr. OE. ge- 
stolen, pp. of stelan . See steal, 
stolid, adj., dull. — L. stolidus, ‘dull, obtuse, 
stolid’, prop, ‘unmovable’, rel. to stultus , ‘fool- 
ish’, fr. I.*E. base *st(h)el-, ‘to cause to stand, 
to place’. See stall and cp. stultify. Cp. also still, 
adj., stolon. 

stolidity, n., dullness. — L. stoliditas , ‘dullness, 
obtuseness’, fr. stolidus. See prec. word and -ity. 
stolon, n., a shoot, sucker. — L. stolo, gen. -dnis, 
cogn. with Arm. stein, ‘trunk (of a tree) ; branch’, 
Gk. erciXsxo?, ‘trunk, stem, log’, axsXs ‘haft, 
shaft’, ot^Xy), ‘block of stone’, Lett, stulms, 
‘trunk (of a tree), arm, leg’, fr. I.-E. base *st(h)el-, 
‘to cause to stand, to place’. See stall and cp. 
stolid. 

stolonate, adj., having a stolon. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ate fr. L. stolo , gen. -dnis. See prec. 
word, 

stoloniferous, adj., producing stolons. — See 
stolon and -ferous. 

stoma, n., a minute mouthlike orifice. — Gk. 
cTdjjia, gen. 3 t6[jlocto?, ‘mouth’, whence axo- 
pa/ot;, ‘throat, gullet, stomach’. See stomach, 
stomacace, n., canker of the mouth (med.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. OTopaxaxr;, ‘scurvy of the 
gums’, lit. ‘disease of the mouth’, fr. ax6[ict, 
‘mouth’, and xa xtj, ‘wickedness, vice’, which is 
rel. to xax6?, ‘bad, evil’. See prec. word and 
caco-. 

stomach, n. — ME. stomak, fr. OF. (= F.) esto- 
mac, fr. L. stomachus , ‘gullet, esophagus, stom- 
ach, liking, taste’, fr. Gk. oxopaxoi;, ‘throat, 
gullet, esophagus, stomach’, fr. or6pa, ‘mouth’, 
which is cogn. with Avestic staman-, ‘mouth (of 
a dog)’, Hitt, shtamar , ‘mouth’, MBret. stajfn, 
‘mouth; jawbone’, Co. stefenic , ‘palate’. Cp. 
stoma. 

Derivatives: stomach, tr. v., stomachal (q.v.), 
stomach-ed, adj., stomach-er , n., stomach-ful , 
adj., stomachic (q.v.), stomach-less , adj., 
stomach-y, adj. 

stomachal, adj., pertaining to the stomach. — See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
stomachic, stomachical, adj., 1) pertaining to the 
stomach ; 2) digestive. — L. stomachicus, fr. Gk. 
OTopaxoco?, ‘pertaining to the stomach’, fr. 
oxopaxo?. See stomach and adj. suff. -Ic, resp. 
also -al. 

stomat-, form of stomato- before a vowel, 
stomatitis, n., inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth (med.) — Medical L., form- 
ed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. <rr6pa, gen. ax6[xaT0?, 
‘mouth’. See stoma. 

stomato-, before a vowel stomat-, combining form 
meaning ‘mouth’, as in stomatology. — Gk. 
aropaxo-, aropax-, fr. axopa, gen. ax6pa.- 
to?, ‘mouth’. See stoma, 
stomatology, n., the study of the diseases of the 
mouth. — Compounded of stomato- and Gk. 
-Xoyia, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner); one who deals (with a certain topic),’. 
Derivatives: stomatolog-ic , stomatolog-ic-al, 

adjs., stomatolog-ist, n. 

stomatopod, n., any of the Stomatopoda. — See 
next word. 

Stomatopoda, n. pi., an order of crustaceans 
0 zool .) — ModL., formed fr. stomato- and Gk. 
nob<;, gen. tto86i;, ‘foot’. See foot, 
stomatous, adj., having a stoma or stomata. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. ox6pa, gen. 
axopaxos, ‘month’. See stoma. 

-stomatous, combining form. — The same as 
-stomous. Cp. prec. word, 
stomodeum, stomodaeum, n., the oral part of the 
alimentary canal (zool.) — ModL., compound- 
ed of Gk. crxopa, ‘mouth’, and oSaio?, ‘that 
which is on the way’, fr. 686?, ‘way’. For the 
first element see stoma, for the second see odo- 
graph. 



-stome, combining form denoting the mouth, as 
in cyclostome. — ModL. - stoma , fr. Gk. ax6pa, 
‘mouth’. See stoma. 

Stomoisia, n., a genus of plants of the bladder- 
wort family (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
Gk. crx8pa } ‘mouth’, and oZao?, ‘withy’. For the 
first element see stoma. Gk. olcro? stands for 
•fotxFo? and is rel. to sxxea, which prob. 
stands for *Fet.x£ a; fr. I.-E. base *wei~, ‘to bend, 
twist’. See withy and cp. Itea. 

-stomous, combining form meaning ‘having a 
mouth’ (zool. and bot.) — Gk. -axopo?, ‘having a 
mouth, mouthed’, fr.oxopa, ‘mouth’. See stoma, 
stone, n. — ME. stan, ston , stoon, fr. OE. stan, 
rel. to ON. steinn , Dan. steen, Swed. sten, 
OFris., OS. sten, Du. steen , OHG., MHG., G. 
stein , Goth, stains , fr. I.-E. base *stai *stei-, 
*stt , ‘to thicken, compress, stiffen; stone’, 
whence also OI. stydyate, ‘curdles, becomes 
hard’, part, styanah , ‘curdled’, Avestic sta-, 
stay-, ‘heap’, Gk. erreap, gen. oxeaxo?, ‘fat, tal- 
low’, crxta, crxlov, ‘pebble’, crriX^, ‘drop’, L. 
stiria , stilla, ‘drop’, OSlav. stena , ‘wall’. Cp. 
stean, steato-, the first element in steenbok, 
steinbok, and the second element in Athelstan, 
felstone. Cp. also distil, instil. Cp. also stiff. 
Derivatives: stone, v. (q.v.), stone, adj., stone- 
less, adj., stony (q.v.) 

stone, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stanen, stonen, fr. 
stan, ston , ‘stone’. See stone, n. 

Derivatives: ston-ed , adj., ston-er , n. 
stony, adj. — ME. stany, stony, stoony, fr. OE. 
stdnig, fr. stan, ‘stone 1 . See stone, n., and adj. 
suff. -y (representing OE. -ig). 

Derivatives: ston-i-ly, adv., ston-i-ness, n. 
stood, past tense and pp. of stand. — ME., fr. OE. 
stod, past tense of standan. See stand, 
stooge, n,, 1) an actor who assists a comedian; 
2) a person acting as a foil to another ( colloq .) 
— Of unknown origin. 

Derivative: stooge, intr. v., to be a stooge, 
stook, n., a shock of com (chiefly Brit.) — ME. 
stouke, rel. to MLG. stake, ‘tree stump, heap, 
sleeve’, OE. stocu, ON. stiika, OHG. stuhha , 
MHG. stuche , G. Stauche, ‘sleeve’, and to OE. 
stocc, ‘trunk, log, stock’. See stock. 

Derivative : stook, tr. v. 

stool, n. — ME. stol , stool, fr. OE. stol, *a seat’, 
rel. to OS., OFris. stol, ON. stall, Du. stoel , 
OHG., MHG. stuol, G. Stahl, ‘seat’, Goth. 
stols , ‘a high seat, throne’. These words are 
formed with -lo (a suff. denoting place) fr. I.-E. 
base *sta ‘to stand’, whence also OSlav. stola , 
‘stool’, Lith. pa-stolas , ‘stand’. See state and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in fauteuil. 

Derivative: stool, intr. v. 
stool pigeon, 1) a decoy pigeon; 2) a person used 
as a decoy; informer, spy. — Lit. ‘a pigeon fas- 
tened to a stool’. The word was originally used 
of wild pigeons fastened by hunters to a stool 
and used as a decoy. 

stoop, intr. and tr. v., to bend forward toward the 
ground. — ME. stupen, fr. OE. stiipian , rel. to 
ON. stupa, ‘to stick up, stand upright’, MDu. 
stupen, ‘to bow, bend’, and in gradational rela- 
tionship to steep, adj. and v. 

Derivatives: stoop, n., stoop -er, n., stoop-ing, 
adj., stoop-ing-ly, adv. 

stoop, n., porch, platform. — A var. spelling of 
stoep. 

stop, tr. and intr. v. — ME. stoppen, fr. OE. for- 
stoppian, ‘to stop up, close’, rel. to MLG. (= 
Du.) stoppen, OHG. stopfon (MHG., G. stop- 
fed). These words derive fr. ML. stuppare , ‘to 
stop with tow’ (whence also It. stoppare , 
O Prove nQ. estopar , F. etouper, ‘to stop with 
tow’), fr. L. stuppa, stupa, ‘the coarse part of 
flax, tow’, fr. Gk. 0x071717), of s.m., which is 
cogn. with OI. stupah, ‘tuft of hair’. The Teut. 
words mentioned were influenced in meaning by 
L. stupere, ‘to be stunned, be stupefied’. Cp. 
stopple, estop, estoppel. 

Derivatives: stop , n., stopp-able , adj., stopp-age, 
n., stopp-er, n., and tr. v., stopp-ing, adj. and n. 
stopple, n., stopper. — ME. stoppel, fr. stoppen, 
‘to stop’. See stop and -le. 

Derivative: stopple , tr. v. 



storax, n., resin. — Late L. storax, fr. Gk. 
oxup oc£, ‘a kind of resin’, fr. Heb. tzori, ‘resin of 
the lentisk and of the terebinth’. Cp. styrax. 
store, tr. and intr. v. — ME. storen , fr. OF. esto- 
rer, ‘to establish, give birth to, restore’, formed 
— with change of pref. — fr. L. fn-staurdre , ‘to 
renew, repair, restore'. Cp. restaurant, restore, 
instauration. 

Derivatives: stor-able, adj., stor-age, n. 
store, n. — ME. stor, fr. OF. estor, ‘provision’, 
back formation fr. estorer . See store, v. 
storey, n. — See story, of a house, 
storiated, adj., adorned with historical scenes. — 
Aphetic for historiated. 

storiation, n., decoration with historical scenes. 

— See prec. word and -ation. 

storied, adj., 1) celebrated; 2) adorned with his- 
torical scenes. — Formed fr. story, ‘history’, 
with suff. -ed. 

storied, storeyed, adj., having (a certain number 
of) stories (said of a building). — Formed fr. 
story, storey, with 3rd suff. -ed. 
storiette, n., a short tale. — Formed fr. story, ‘his- 
tory’, with suff. -ette. 

storiology, n., the study of folk tales. — A hybrid 
coined fr. story, ‘history’, and Gk. -Xoytot, fr. 
-Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives : storiolog-ic-al, adj., storiolog-ist, n. 
stork, n. — ME., fr. OE. store , rel. to ON. storkr, 
Dan., Swed. stork, MDu. store, OHG. stor ah, 
MHG., G.storch , ‘stork’, and to OE. s/earc, ‘rig- 
id, strong’, OHG . gi-storchanen, ‘to become stiff’ 
(see stark), the bird having been named from its 
stiff posture. OSlav. strukii, Russ, sterch, Lith. 
stark us, ‘stork’, are Teut. loan words, 
stork’s bill, any plant of the genus Pelargonium. 

— Named after its shape. Cp. G. Storchschnabel 
and F. bee de cicogne, ‘stork’s bill’. Cp. also Gk. 
yepaviov, ‘crane’s bill’, fr. yepavo?, ‘crane’, and 
E. crane’s bill, which is a loan translation of Gk. 
yepavLOV (see geranium). 

storm, n. — ME., fr. OE. storm, rel. to OS., 
MLG., MDu., Du. storm, ON. stormr , OHG., 
MHG., G. sturm. These words, in which the m 
has the force of a suff., are prob. rel. to stir (q.v.) 
OF. estour, ‘onset, tumult’. It. stormo, of s.m., 
are Teut. loan words. Cp. stour and the second 
element in landsturm. 

Derivatives: storm, tr. and intr. v., storm-er, n., 
storm-less , adj., storm-y, adj,, storm-i-ly, adv., 
storm-i-ness, n. 

storting, storthing, n,, the Norwegian parliament. 

— Norw., lit. ‘the great meeting’, formed fr. 
ON. storr, ‘great’, and ping, ‘meeting’. For the 
first element see stour, ‘strong’, for the second 
see thing, ‘assembly’. 

story, n., history, narrative. — ME. storie, fr. OF. 
estorie, estoire, fr. L. historia. See history, 
story, n., a horizontal section of a building. — 
Prob. fr. Anglo-L. (h)istoria, ‘story of a build- 
ing’, which was prob. used orig. in the sense of, 
‘part of a building marked by painted win- 
dows’, fr. L. historia , ‘history’ ; hence of the same 
origin as story in the sense of ‘history’. Cp. ML. 
historidre , ‘to narrate, depict; to carve, paint’, 
whence E. ‘ storied' windows. Cp. also histor- 
iated. 

stoss, adj., facing the direction from which a gla- 
cier moves. — G.S/o/ft/thrust’, fr. stofienf to push, 
thrust’, MHG. stolen, fr. OHG. stolon, rel. to 
OS. stdtan , ON. stauta, MDu. stoten , Du. sto- 
ten, Goth, stautan, ON. steyta , OFris. steta, ‘to 
push, thrust’, and to OE. styntan , ‘to blunt, 
stupefy’. See stint and cp. words there referred 
to. 

stound, n., time, moment (archaic and dial.) — 
ME. stand, stond, stound , fr. OE. stand, ‘point 
of time, time, hour’, rel. to OS. stunda, ON. 
stund, OFris. stunde, MDu. stonde , stont , OHG. 
stunt(a), MHG. stunde, of s.m., Du. stond, ‘time, 
moment^ hour’, G. Stunde, ‘hour’; prob. fr. 
Teut. base * standan, ‘to stand’; see stand. Ac- 
cordingly stound orig. meant ‘a point of stand- 
ing (in the course of time)’. Cp. Stundist. 
stoup, also stoop, n., drinking vessel; pail. — 
ME. stowp, of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. staup, 
which is rel. to MLG. stop, Du. stoop , OHG., 
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MHG. stouf, G. Stauf, and stands in grada- 
tional relationship to steep, adj., and v., and to 
stoop, ‘to bend’. 

Stour, n., tumult {archaic). — ME. stoure , sture, 
fr. OF. estour , ‘onset, tumult’, a Teut. loan 
word. Cp. OHG. sturm , OE. stormy ‘storm’, and 
see storm. 

stour, adj., strong, hard. — ME. stor, stur, fr. OE. 
stor t rel. to LG. slur, fr. I.-E. base *ster-, ‘strong, 
firm, stiff, rigid’. See stare and cp. words there 
referred to. Cp. also the first element in storting, 
stout, adj. — ME. stoute, stowte , fr. OF. estolt, 
estout, ‘bold, fierce, proud’, of Teut. origin. Cp. 
OFris. stult, ‘proud’, MLG. stolt, ‘stately, port- 
ly, proud’, MHG., G. stolz , ‘proud, haughty, ar- 
rogant, stately’. These Teut. words prob. stand 
in gradational relationship to OHG. stelza, ME. 
stilte , etc., ‘stilt’ (see stilt). See Kluge-Mitzka, 
EWDS., p. 753 s.v. stolz . 
stovaine, stovain, n., a crystalline compound used 
as a local anaesthetic. — Coined in 1904 fr. 
stove, n., translation of the French word four- 
neau (prop, ‘furnace’) in the name of the French 
chemist Ernest- Francois- Auguste Fourneau 
(1872-1949), the discoverer of this compound. 
The ending -aine shows the influence of cocaine . 
stove, n. — ME. stove, ‘heated room, bathroom’, 
fr. OE. stofa, rel. to ON. stofa, Norw. stova, 
Dan. stue , Swed. stuga , ‘room’, MDu. stove , 
OHG. stuba , MHG. stube , ‘a heatable room, 
bathroom’, Du. stoof, ‘foot warmer, foot stove’, 
G. Stube, ‘room’. All these words are Romance 
loan words. Cp. It. stufa , F. etuve, ‘sweating 
room (of baths)’, which derive fr. It. stufare , 
resp. F. etuverf to dry, heat, stove’, fr. VL. *ex- 
tufdre , fr. 1st ex- and VL. *tufus , fr. Gk. x5<po<;, 
‘mist, vapor’ (see Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p. 
760 s.v. Stube), which is a derivative of I.-E. base 
*dhubh-, ‘to fill with smoke, to cloud, darken; to 
be dull, dumb or deaf’. See deaf and words there 
referred to and cp. stew, ‘to cook slowly’. 
OSlav. istdba, izba , Lith. stuba. Hung, szoba, 
Finn, tupa , ‘room*, are directly or indirectly bor- 
rowed fr. Teutonic; cp. isba. 

Derivatives: stove , tr. v., stov-er, n. 
stove, past tense and pp. of stave, 
stover, n., provision; fodder ( obsol .) — See 
estovers. 

stow, tr. v., to pack. — ME. stowen, ‘to place’, fr. 
stowe, ‘place’, fr. OE. stow, ‘place’, which is rel. 
to OFris. sto, ‘place’, MLG., MDu., Du. stou- 
wen, ‘to stow’, OHG., MHG. stouwen, ‘to stop, 
check; to command; to complain, scold, ac- 
cuse’, G. stauen , ‘to stow’, Goth, stojan, ‘to 
judge’, and cogn. with OSlav. stavljg , staviti, ‘to 
place’, stavu, ‘structure’, Lith. stoviu, stoveti, ‘to 
stand’, Lett, stavu, stdveju, stavet, of s.m. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E. *st(h)du-, *st(h)u 
‘stiff, upright’, which is an enlargement of base 
*st(h)a-, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. bestow. Cp. 
also stud, ‘peg’. Cp. also steer, ‘to direct’. 
Derivatives: stow-age, n., stow-er, n., stow-ing, 
n. 

strablsm, n., strabismus. — See strabismus, 
strabismal, strabismic, strabismical, adj., per- 
taining to strabismus. — See next word and adj. 
suff. -al, resp. -ic, -ical. 

strabismus, n., squint. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
OTpaf3io[AO<;, fr. axpapi^eiv, ‘to squint’, fr. 
CTpoc[3<k, ‘crooked, squinting’, which stands in 
gradational relationship to axp£(3X6<;, ‘crooked, 
twisted’, oTp6(3oc, ‘a whirling round’, oxpo- 
(3lXo?, ‘anything that whirls round; a top; fir- 
cone, pine cone; whirlwind’, axpo|3TX6<;, ‘spin- 
ning, whirling’, fr. I.-E. *streb~, a parallel form of 
base *strebh-, ‘to turn’. See strophe and -ism. 
Derivatives: strabism-al , strabismic, strabism- 
ic-al, adjs. 

strabo-, combining form meaning ‘squinting, stra- 
bismus’. — • Gk. arpapo-, fr. oxpa(3o<;, ‘squint- 
ing’. See prec. word. 

strabotomy, n., a surgical operation to cure 
squint. — Compounded of strabo- and Gk. 
-xopda, ‘a cutting of’, fr. xopnfj, ‘a cutting’. See 

-tomy. 

Strad, n. — Abbreviation of Stradivarius. 
straddle, intr. v., to stand, sit or walk with the 
legs wide apart; tr. v., to have one leg on either 



side of. — Formed from the verb stride with 
freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: straddle , n., straddl-er, n., straddl- 
ing, adj., straddl-ing-ly, adv. 
stradiot, n., a mercenarwcavalryman from Greece 
or Albania serving in Italy in the Middle Ages. 
— It. stradiot to, fr. Gk. axpaxi6>T7)£, ‘soldier’, 
fr. axpaxia, ‘army, company, band’, fr. oxpa- 
t 6 s, ‘army’. See strategy and cp. Stratiotes. 
Stradivarius, n. — A violin made by Antonio 
Stradivarius of Cremona (1644-1737) or his sons. 
Cp. Amati, Guarneri. 

strafe, tr. v., to bombard heavily; to punish. — 
Fr. strafe in the German phrase Gott strafe Eng- 
land, ‘God punish England’, used in World War 
I. 

Derivative: strafe, n. 

straggle, intr. v., to wander from one’s course; to 
stray, rove. — ME. straglen, prob. a freq. form- 
ed fr. ME. straken, ‘to wander’,which stands in 
gradational relationship to OE. streccan , ‘to 
stretch’. See stretch and freq. suff. -le and cp. 
straight, strake. 

Derivatives: straggl-er , n., straggling, adj., 
straggling-ly , adv., straggl-y, adj. 
straight, adj. — ME. streght, streiht , straight, pp. 
of strecchen , ‘to stretch’. Accordingly straight 
prop, means ‘that which is stretched’. See 
stretch. 

Derivatives : straight , n. and adv., straight-en, tr. 
and intr. v., straight-en-er, n., straight-ly, adv., 
straight-ness, n. 

strain, tr. and intr. v., to stretch. — ME. streynen, 
streinen , strainen, ‘to strain, stretch’, fr. OF. 
estraign-, estreign -, pres. part, stem of estraindre, 
estreindre (F. etreindre ), ‘to strain’, fr. L. strin- 
ger e, ‘to draw tight’. See stringent and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: strain , n., tautness, tension, strain- 
able, adj., strain-ed, adj., strain-er, n., strain- 
ing, adj., strain-ingiy, adv. 
strain, n., breed, ancestry, generation. — ME. 
strene , stren, streen, fr. OE. streon, strion, ‘gain, 
procreation, progeny’, which is rel. to OE. 
streonan, strienan, strynan, ‘to get, gain, beget’, 
OHG. striunan, ‘to get, gain’, 
strait, adj., narrow (archaic). — ME. streit, strait, 
fr. OF. estreit (F. etroit ), fr. L. strictus , pp. of 
stringere, ‘to draw tightly’. See strain, ‘to stretch’, 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: strait, n., strait-en, v., straitiy , 
adv., strait-ness, n. 

strake, n., a streak. — ME., prop, ‘something 
stretched’, rel. to strecchen , ‘to stretch’; in- 
fluenced in form by a confusion with streak , to 
which it is not related. See stretch and cp. straggle, 
stramazon, n., a cut with the edge of a sword 
(fencing). — F. estramagon fr. It. stramazzone, 
fr. stramazzare, ‘to reverse with force’, which is 
formed fr. augmentative pref. stra- (fr. L. extra-), 
and the noun mazza, ‘sledgehammer’. See extra 
and mace, ‘weapon’. 

stramineous, adj., 1) like straw; 2) of the color of 
straw (archaic). — L. stramineus, ‘made of straw, 
like straw’, fr. stramen , gen. -minis, ‘straw, lit- 
ter’, lit. ‘that which is spread out’; cogn. with 
OI. stariman -, ‘spreading out, extension*, st£tdh, 
stirndh , ‘spread out’, Gk. oropv6vat, oxopsv- 
vuvai, oxptovvuvai, ‘to spread out’, <Txp&p.a, 
‘bedclothes, mattress’, lit. ‘anything spread out’, 
fr. I.-E. base *stor-, *ster -, *str- t ‘to spread out’. 
See stratum. For the ending see suff. -eous. 
stramonium, n., the thorn apple ( Datura ) and the 
poisonous drug obtained from it. — ModL., of 
uncertain origin. 

strand, n., beach of the sea, bank of a river. — 
ME., fr. OE. strand, rel. to Dan., Swed. strand, 
‘beach, shore, strand’, ON. strond, ‘border, 
edge, shore’, MLG. strant (whence Late MHG. 
strant, G. Strand), Du. strand, ‘beach’. These 
words prob. meant orig. ‘extended tract of land’, 
and derive fr. I.-E. base *ster-, *stor-, *st£~, ‘to 
spread out’. See stratum and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: strand , tr. and intr. v., strand-age , 
n., strand-er , n., stranding, verbal n. and adj. 
strand, n., fiber or thread of yarn. — ME. strond, 
prob. fr. OF. estran , which is of Teut. origin. 



Cp. MDu. strene , OHG. streno, MHG. strene, 
G. Strdhne,~skein, strand’; of uncertain origin. 
Derivative: strand, tr. v., to make a rope by 
uniting threads. 

strange, adj. — ME., fr. OF. estrange (F. e- 
trange ), ‘strange, foreign’, fr. L. extrdneus , 
‘strange, foreign’, fr. extra, ‘outside’. See extra 
and cp. estrange, extraneous. 

Derivatives: strange-ly, adv., strange-ness, n. 
stranger, n. — ME., fr. MF. estr angler (F. et ran- 
ger), ‘foreign; foreigner’, fr. estrange, ‘strange, 
foreign’, fr. OF. See prec. word, 
strangle, tr. v., to choke. — ME. strangles , fr. 
MF. estrangler (F. etrangler ), fr. OF., fr. L. 
stranguldre, ‘to strangle, choke'. See next word. 
Derivatives : strangle, n., strangl-er, n., strangles , 
n., an infectious disease of horses, 
strangulate, tr. v., to strangle. — L. strangulatus, 
pp. of stranguldre , ‘to strangle, choke’, fr. Gk. 
cxpayyaXoGv, of s.m., which is rel. to cxptxy- 
yaXTj, ‘halter’. See stringent and cp. strangle. 
For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
strangulation, n. — L. strangulatio, gen. -onis, fr. 
strangulatus, pp. of stranguldre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

strangurious, adj., pertaining to strangury. — See 
next word and -ous. 

strangury, n., painful urination (med.) — L. stran- 
guria, fr. Gk. oxpayyoupta, ‘strangury’, which 
is compounded of ox pdcy£, gen. Oxpotyyo?, ‘a 
drop’, and oSpov, ‘urine*. For the first element 
see strangulate, for the second see urine, 
strap, n. — A doublet of strop, fr. ME. strope , fr. 
OE. stropp, fr. L. stroppus, struppus, ‘strap, 
thong, fillet’, fr. Gk. axp6<po<;, ‘twisted band or 
cord’, which is rel. to oxp 097;, ‘a turning, twist- 
ing’, <rxp6cpeiv, ‘to turn’. F. estrope , Strope, 
‘strop’, and Du. strop, ‘halter’, are also borrow- 
ed fr. L. stroppus . See strophe and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: strap, tr. v., strapp-ed, adj., strapp- 
er, n., strapping , adj. and n. 
strappado, n., a form of torture in which the vic- 
tim was attached (usually by his wrists) to along 
rope, raised into the air and suddenly dropped 
almost to the ground. — Formed — according to 
my opinion, prob. under the influence of the 
synonym bastinado — fr. It. strappata , ‘a sharp 
tug, pull, snatch, wrench’, fr. strappare, ‘to puli’, 
which is of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. stroufen, ‘to 
flay’, OE. -strypan in bestrypan , ‘to plunder’, 
and see strip, v. The first a in It. strappare , is due 
to the influence of stracciare , ‘to tear asunder’. 
[In Johnson’s Dictionary (1662) strappado is 
confused in meaning with bastinado, which cor- 
roborates the supposition that the ending -ado 
in strappado was formed on the analogy of 
bastin-ado .] 

stress, n., a brilliant lead glass used to make arti- 
ficial gems. — F. strass, stras, named after Stras , 
the inventor of the process, 
strass, n., refuse of silk in skein making. — F. 
strasse, fr. It. straccio , back formation fr. strac- 
ciare, ‘to tear asunder’, fr. VL. * distract iare, fr. 
L. distractus , pp. of distrahere, ‘to pull apart’. 
See distract. 

stratagem, n., artifice, trick. — F. stratageme, fr. 
earlier strattegeme, fr. L. strategema, ‘artifice, 
stratagem’, fr. Gk. crxpax^y^jjia, ‘the act of a 
general, piece of generalship, stratagem’, fr. 
axpaxrjyeiv, ‘to be a general, to command’, fr. 
crxpax7)Y<$<;. See strategy. For the ending of Gk. 
crxpax7)Y7jpLa see suff. -ma. 

Derivatives : stratagem-ic-al, adj., stratagem-ic- 
al-ly, adv. 

strata], adj., pertaining to strata. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. stratum. See stratum, 
strategic, strategical, adj. — F. stratdgique, fr. Gk. 
CTxpax7jyix6?, ‘of, or pertaining to, a general’, 
fr. axpax7jy6s. See strategy and adj. suff. -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

Derivatives : strategic-al-ly, adv., strategics, n, 
strategus, also strategos, n., the leader of an army, 
general. — L. strategus, fr. Gk. axpax7)y6<;. See 
next word. 

strategy, n. — F. strategic, fr. Gk. oxpaxrjyta, 
‘office of a general’, fr. oxpaxr)y6?, ‘strategus, 
general’, lit. ‘leader of the army’, compounded 
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of OTpaT6?, ‘army’, and the stem of tfyetv, ‘to 
lead’. For the first element see stratum and cp. 
stradiot, for the second see agent, adj. 
strath, n., a wide river valley. — Gael, srath , ‘val- 
ley’, fr. OIr. srath, of s.m., fr. L. strata (vie), 
‘paved way’, fern. pp. of sternere , ‘to spread out’. 
See street. 

strathspey, n., a Scottish dance and the music for 
it. — Named after Strathspey , a district in 
Eastern Scotland. 

strati-, combining form meaning ‘stratum’. — L. 

strati fr. stratum. See stratum, 
straticulate, adj., arranged in thin layers. — 
Formed fr. strati-, -cuie and adj. suff. -ate. 
stratification, n. — ML. stratificatio, gen. -dnis, 
formed fr. strdtificatus , pp. of stratifiedre. See 
stratify and -ation. 

stratiform, adj., having the form of a stratum. — 
Compounded of strati- and L. forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See form, n. 

stratify, tr. v., to form in strata. — F. stratifier , 
fr. ML. stratifiedre, ‘to form strata’. See strati- 
and -fy. 

Derivatives : stratifi-ed , adj., stratifi-er , n. 
stratigraphy, n., description of the arrangement 
of strata. — A hybrid coined fr. L. stratum, ‘a 
covering’, Gk. -ypafpta, fr. ypacpeiv, ‘to write’. 
See -graphy. 

Derivatives: stratigraph-ic , stratigrapk-ic-ai , 

adjs., stratigraph-ic-al-ly , adv., stratigraph-ist, n. 
Stratiomyiidae, n. pi., the family of soldier flies 
(zool.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. 
oTpaTicoTY)-;, ‘soldier’, and puna, ‘fly’. See 
strategy and myo-. 

Stratiotes, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Hydrocharitaceae ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
afTpaTC<0T7]£, ‘soldier, yarrow, milfoil’. See 
strategy and cp. stradiot. 
strato-, combining form meaning ‘stratus- 
shaped’. — See stratus. 

strato-, combining form meaning ‘army’. — Fr. 
Gk. GTpaT6q, ‘army’. See stratum. 

stratocracy, n., government by the army. — Com- 
pounded of 2nd strato- and Gk. -xpaxta, ‘rule 
of’, fr. xpaTos, ‘strength, power, rule’. See 
-cracy. 

stratocratic, adj. — See prec. word and adj. suff. 
-ic. 

stratosphere, n. t the upper part of the earth’s at- 
mosphere. — F. stratosphere, lit. ‘sphere of lay- 
ers’, coined by the French meteorologist Ldon- 
Philippe Teisserenc de Bort (1855-1913) fr. 1st 
strato- and sphere . See sphere. 

stratum, n., a horizontal layer. — L. stratum , 
‘bed, covering, blanket’, prop, ‘something 
spread out’, pp. of sternere, ‘to spread out, 
stretch out; to scatter; to cover’, which is rel. to 
strdmen , ‘straw’, lit. ‘that which is spread out’, 
struere , ‘to put together, construct’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ster - , *stor-, ‘to spread out, extend, 
strew’, whence also OI. st[nati, st^noti, starati , 
‘strews, scatters’, st(tdh, stirnfih, ‘spread out’, 
stdriman-, ‘spreading out, extension’, Avestic 
star-, ‘to spread out, stretch out’, Gk. oxop- 
vuvoci, CTTopevvuvai, trxptowuvai, ‘to spread 
out’, <rx£pvov, ‘breast, chest’, axpcopia, ‘bed- 
clothes, mattress’, axpax6?, ‘army’ (whence 
orpaxia, ‘army, company, band’, arxpaxsLa, 
‘expedition, campaign), lit. ‘that which is spread 
out’, Alb. strift, ‘I spread out’, OSlav. pro-stirg , 
pro-strati, ‘to spread out’, strana, ‘side, place, re- 
gion’, OIr. sernim, ‘I spread out’, MLG. sterne , 
OHG. stirna, MHG. stirne, G. Stirn , ‘forehead’, 
Goth, straujan, OE. streowian , streawian, 
strewian , ‘to strew, scatter’. Cp. strew and words 
there referred to. Cp. also sternum, epistemum, 
consternation, construction, destroy, destruction, 
estrade, prostrate, straminous, stratagem, strat- 
egy, stratus, street, stroma, structure, substra- 
tum, Torilis. 

stratus, n., a low layer of cloud. — L. stratus , ‘a 
spreading’, fr. stratus, pp. of sternere. See stra- 
tum. 

straw, n. — ME. straw, fr. OE. streaw, rel. to ON. 
strd, Dan. straa , Swed. strd, OFris. stre, ODu. 
strd, Du. stro, OHG., MHG. strd, G. Stroh, lit. 
'that which is scattered’, fr. I.-E. base *ster-, 
*stor-, *st{-, ‘to spread out, extend, strew’, 



whence also L. sternere, pp. stratus, ‘to spread 
out’. See stratum and cp. strew. 

Derivatives: straw, tr. v., straw-er, n., straw-y, 
adj. 

straw, tr. v. — ME. stra wen, a collateral form of 
stre wen. See strew. 

strawberry, n. — ME., fr. OE. streawberige, com- 
pounded of streaw, ‘straw’, and berige , ‘berry’. 
See straw, n., and berry, 
stray, intr, v., to wander, go astray. — ME. strai- 
en, fr. MF. estraier, v., ‘to go astray’, fr. OF., fr. 
OF. estree, ‘road’, fr. Late L. strata, (via), ‘paved 
road’. See street. 

Derivatives: stray-ed, adj., stray-er, n. 
stray, n., a strayed animal. — ME., fr. AF. stray, 
estray, from the adjective stray, estray, fr. OF. 
estraier, ‘wandering stray, lost’, fr. VL. * strut d- 
rius, lit. ‘abandoned on the road fr. Late L. stra- 
ta (via). See stray, v., and cp. estray. 
Derivative: stray, adj., straying, 
streak, n., a long mark. — ME. streke, strike, fr. 
MLG. streke , ‘stroke, line’, which is rel. to OE. 
strica, ‘mark, stroke of the pen’, OHG., MHG., 
G. strich, Goth, striks, ‘stroke, line’, and to OE. 
strican , ‘to rub, move’. See strike. 

Derivatives: streak, tr. v., streak-y, adj., streak - 
i-ly, adv., streak-i-ness, n. 
stream, n. — ME. strem, streme, fr. OE. stream, 
‘flowing, current ; running water, river’, rel. to 
OS. strom, ON. straumr, Dan. strom, Swed. 
strom, Norw. straum, OFris. stram, Du. stroom, 
OHG., MHG. stroum, strom, G. Strom, 'cur- 
rent, river’, fr. I.-E. base *sreu-, ‘to flow’, whence 
also OI. srdvati , ‘flows’, srotah , ‘stream’. 
Arm. aroganem , ‘I moisten, wet’, Gk. p£eiv (for 
♦aplfetv), ‘to flow’, p6o<; (for *Gp6Fo<;), 
‘stream’, Lett, s trauma, ‘stream, river’, Pol. 
strumieh, ‘brook*, Lith. sraveti, ‘to trickle, ooze’, 
OSlav. struja, ‘river’, o-strovu, ‘island’, lit. ‘that 
which is surrounded by a river’, OIr. sriiaim, Ir. 
sruth (gen. srotha ), Co. streth, ‘river’. Cp. the 
river name STpu^wv, lit. ‘River’. Cp. rheo-, 
rheumatic, rheumatism, rhythm, the first dement 
in rhyolite and the second element in Calirrhoe, 
catarrh, hemorrhoids, diarrhea, pyorrhea, se- 
borrhea. Cp. also strudel and the second dement 
in maelstrom. Base *sreu- is an enlargement of 
base *ser-, whence Gk. oppd) (for *aop^), ‘on- 
set’, 6p 6q (for *aop6<;), ‘whey’, L. serum, 
‘whey’. See hormone and serum. 

Derivatives: stream, v., stream-er, n., stream- 
ing, n. and adj., stream-ing-ly, adv., stream-y, 
adj., stream-i-ness, n. 

streamlet, n., a small stream. — Formed fr. 

stream with dimin. suff. -let. 
street, n. — ME. strete , ‘paved way’, fr. OE. 
strxt, fr. Late L. strata (via), ‘paved way’, fem. 
pp. of sternere, ‘to spread out, pave’. Cp. Pro- 
ven^ estrada , ‘street’, OIr. srath, ‘valley’, which 
are of the same origin. For the etymology of L. 
sternere see stratum. Cp. estrade, strath, stray, 
‘to wander’. A! Sirat. 

Derivative: street-age, n. 
stremma, n., a Greek measure of land. — ModGk. 
oTpEpfia, fr. Gk. axpepp-a, ‘that which is twist- 
ed’, from the stem of oxp^etv, ‘to turn, twist’. 
See strophe and cp. words there referred to. For 
the ending see suff. -ma. 
strength, n. — ME. strengthe , fr. OE. strengpu, 
which is rel. to OHG. strengida, ‘strength’, and 
stands in gradational relationship to strong. For 
the ending see subst. suff, -th. 

Derivatives : strength-en , tr. and intr. v., strength- 
ening, adj., strength-en-ing-ly, adv., strengthless , 
adj., strength -less-ly, adv,, strength dess ness, n. 
strenuous, adj., characterized by great effort; vig- 
orous. — L. strenuus, ‘brisk, active, vigorous’, 
prob. cogn. with Gk. oTp7)v^g, <rxpTjv6<;, ‘keen, 
strong’, OTpTjvot;, ‘arrogance, eager desire’, and 
with OE, stierne , ‘hard, severe, keen’. These 
words prob. derive fr. I.-E. *stere-, ‘to take 
pains, to endeavor’, which is an enlargement of 
base *ster-, ‘stiff, rigid’. See stare and cp. words 
there referred to. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. 
-us, see -ous. 

Derivatives : strenuous-ly, adv., strenuous-ness, n. 
Strephon, n., a lover, swain. — Fr. Strephon, the 
shepherd lover in Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia. 



strepitoso, adj., noisy (musical direction). — - It., 
formed fr. L. strepitus, ‘noise’. See next word, 
strepitous, adj., noisy. — Formed with suff. -ous 
(as if fr. ModL .' *strepitosus), fr. L. strepitus, 
‘noise’, fr. strepere, ‘to make a noise, rattle, 
roar’, which is of imitative origin. Cp. L. stertd- 
re, ‘to snore’, and see stertorous. Cp. also ON. 
prapt , ‘chattering, garrulity’, Icel. prefa , ‘to 
quarrel’, OE. prxft, ‘quarrel’, which are also 
imitative; see obstreperous, 
strepto-, before a vowel strept-, combining form 
meaning ‘twisted’, as in Streptococcus. — Gk. 
axpSKTo-, OTpenT-, fr. axpenTo^, ‘easy to 
bend, pliant’, verbal adj. of <7Tp£<peiv, ‘to turn, 
twist’, crrpo<pTf], ‘a turning, twisting’, erxp6<po<;, 
‘twisted band’. See strophe and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Streptococcus, n., a genus of bacteria of the fam- 
ily Coccaceae (bacteriol.) — Medical L. f coined 
by Albert Theodor Billroth, a Viennese surgeon 
(1829-94), fr. strepto- and Gk. x6xx o^, ‘kernel, 
berry’. See coccus. 

streptomycin, n., an antibiotic drug first isolated 
by the American microbiologist Selman Abra- 
ham Wdksman (born in 1888) in 1944. — Coin- 
ed fr. strepto-, Gk. fzuxiqs, ‘fungus’ (see myco-), 
and suff. -in. 

Streptoneura, n. pi., a subclass of mollusks (zool.) 
— ModL., lit. ‘(animals) with twisted nerves’, 
compounded of strepto- and Gk. veupov, ‘nerve’. 
See neuro-. 

stress, tr. v. — ME. stressen, fr. MF. estrecier , fr. 
OF., fr. VL. *strictidre , freq. formed fr. strict us, 
pp. of stringere , ‘to draw tight’; see stringent. In 
some meanings the verb stress is aphetic for 
distress, in some it derives directly fr. stress, n. 
Cp. strain, ‘to stretch’. 

Derivative: stress-er , n. 

stress, n. — ME. stresse, aphetic for distresse. See 
distress. See also stress, v. For a similar aphesis 
cp. splay, sport, stain. 

Derivatives: stressful, adj., stress ful-ly, adv., 
stress-less, adj., stress-less-ness, n. 
stretch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. strecchen, fr. OE. 
streccan, rel. to Dan. strxkke , Swed. strdeka, 
OFris. strekka, OHG. strecchan , MLG., MDu., 
OHG., MHG., G. strecken, Du. strekken , ‘to 
stretch’, prop, ‘to make straight’. Cp. MHG. 
strac, G. strack , ‘straight’ andE. straight, strag- 
gle, strake. 

Derivatives: stretch, n., stretch-er, n., stretch-y , 
adj., stretch-i-ness, n. 

stretto, n., part of a fugue in which the answer 
crowds upon the subject (music). — It., from 
the adj. stretto , ‘drawn tightly’, fr. L. strictus , 
pp. of stringere. See stringent and cp. strict, 
strew, tr. v. — ME. strewen, strowen, fr. OE. 
streowian , streawian, strewian, ‘to scatter’, rel. 
to OS. stroian, ON. strd, Dan. stro, Swed. strd, 
MDu/ struwen, strouwen, strooyen, Du. strooien , 
OHG. strewen, MHG. strouwen, G. streuen, 
Goth, straujan, fr. I.-E. base *ster -, *stor, *str -, 
‘to spread out, extend, strew’, whence also OI. 
strnati , strnati, starati, ‘strews, scatters’, Gk. 
CTxopvuvai, crTopevvuvat, axpcowovaa, ‘to 
spread out’, oxpwjxa, ‘bedclothes, mattress’, 
prop, ‘anything spread out’, L. sternere (pp. 
stratus), ‘to spread out, stretch out’, struere, ‘to 
put together, construct’. See stratum and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also strand, ‘shore’, 
strath, straw, stray. 

Derivatives: strew, n., strew-er, n. 
stria, n., a narrow stripe, groove. — L., ‘furrow, 
channel’, cogn. with Du. striem , OHG. strimo, 
MHG. strieme, streime, G , Strieme, ‘stripe, 
streak’, and prob. rel. to L. striga, ‘stroke, stripe, 
furrow’, strigilis, ‘scraper’, stringere, ‘to draw 
tight’.Seestringentandcp.wordstherereferredto. 
striate, adj., striped, variegated. — L. striatus, pp. 
of striare, ‘to groove, flute’, fr. stria. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: striate-ly , adv. 
striate, tr. v., to mark with striae. — L. striatus , 
pp. of striare. See striate, adj. 

Derivatives: striat-ed, adj., striat-ion, n. 
striature, n., striation. — L. striatura, fr. striatus, 
pp. of striare. See striate, adj., and -ure. 
strick, n., a bunch of fibers. — ME. stric , prob. of 
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Dutch or LG. origin. Cp. MDu. stric, Du. strife, 
MLG. strik, ‘knot, noose, rope’, which are rel. 
to OFris. strik , OHG., MHG. stric, ‘knot, 
noose, rope’, G. Strick , ‘rope’ (whence OHG. 
stricchan, MHG., G. stricken , ‘to knit’), and to 
OE. strician , ‘to knit’. 

Derivative: strick-er , n. 
stricken, archaic pp. o£ strike, 
strickle, n., a stick used for leveling grain. — ME. 
strikell , fr. OE. stricel, prop, ‘an instrument to 
strike with’. Cp. MDu. strekel , ‘strickle’, and see 
strike and instrumental suff. -le. 

Derivative : strickl-er, n. 

strict, adj. — L. strictus, ‘drawn tightly’, pp. of 
stringere. See stringent and cp. strait, adj., which 
is a doublet of strict . 

Derivatives: strict-ly , adv., stric t-ness, n., 
stricture (q.v.) 

stricture, n., criticism. — L. strict ura, ‘contrac- 
tion’, fr. strictus , pp. of stringere. See prec. word 

and -ure. 

Derivative: strictur-ed , adj. 
stridden, pp. of stride. — OE. gestriden , pp. of 
stridan. See next word. 

stride, n. — ME., fr. OE. stride, rel. to MLG. 
strede, ‘stride’, Dan., Swed. strid, Du. strijd , 
OHG., MHG. strit, G. Streit , ‘fight, contention, 
combat’, and to ON. stridr , ‘strong, hard, stub- 
born, severe’. These words prob. meant orig. 
‘stubbornness, opposition, resistance' (cp. the 
meaning of ON. stridr ), and derive fr. I.-E. base 
*ster -, ‘strong, firm, stiff, rigid’, whence also OE. 
starian , ‘to look fixedly at’. See stare, 
stride, intr. and tr. v. — ME. striden , fr. OE. 
stridan, ‘to stride, step’, rel. to MLG. striden , ‘to 
straddle’, OS. stridian , ON. strida, Dan. stride, 
Swed .strida, ‘tofight’,Du. strijden , OHG. stritan, 
MHG. striten, G. streiten, ‘to fight, struggle, 
contend’, and to OE. stride, ‘stride’. See stride, 
n. 

Derivatives: strid-er, n., strid-ing-ly, adv. 
stridence, stridency, n. — Formed from next word 
with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 

strident, adj., harsh-sounding. — L. stridens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of stridere, ‘to make a shrill or 
creaking sound, whizz, buzz’, from the imitative 
base *strid-\ cp. stridulate. Cp. the collateral 
base *(s)trig-, whence Gk. xpi^eiv, ‘to utter a 
shrill cry’, axp£y£, axpt£, axXI£, ‘owl’, lit. ‘the 
screeching bird’. Cp. Strix, trismus and the sec- 
ond element in Amphitrite. 

Derivative: stridently, adv. 
stridhana, n., property belonging to a woman 
( Hindu law). — 01. stri-dhana-, ‘woman’s prop- 
erty’, fr. stri, ‘woman’, and dhanam , ‘booty, pos- 
session, property’. The first element prob. derives 
from the I.-E. reflexive base *s(w)edft-, ‘made 
one’s own’. See sui. For the second element see 
dhan. 

stridulate, intr. v., to produce a creaking noise. — 
Formed with verbal suff. -ate fr. L. stridulus, 
‘creaking’, fr. stridere. See strident and -ule. 
Derivatives: stridulat-ion, n., stridulat-or , n. 
stridulent, adj., creaking. — Formed with suff. 
-ent fr. L. stridulus, ‘creaking’. See strident, 
stridulous, adj., making a creaking sound. — L. 
stridulus , ‘creaking’, fr. stridere. See strident. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: stridulous-ly , adv., stridulous-ness, 
n. 

strife, n. — ME. strif \ fr. OF. estrif, estrit, ‘con- 
tention, strife, effort’, which is of Teut. origin. 
Cp. OHG. strit , ‘fight, combat, quarrel’, stritan, 
‘to fight, combat, contend’, and see stride (q.v.) 
Cp. also strive. 

striga, n., bristle, hairlike scale (bet.) — L. striga , 
‘stroke, stripe, furrow’ ; rel. to strigilis , ‘scraper’, 
stringere, ‘to draw tight’, stria , ‘furrow, chan- 
nel’. See stria and cp. strigil. 
strigil, n., an instrument for scraping the skin. — 
L. strigilis, ‘scraper’, reL to striga, ‘stroke, stripe, 
furrow’. See prec. word. 

Derivative : strigill-ation, n. 
strigose, adj., covered with bristles (bot.) — 
ModL. strigosus, fr. L. striga. See striga and adj. 
suff. -ose. 

strigous, adj., strigose. — ModL. strigosus. See 
prec. word and -ous. 



strike, tr. and intr. v. — ME. striken, ‘to strike, 
stroke, rub’, fro OE. strican , ‘to move, stroke, 
rub’, rel. to ON. strykva, ‘to stroke’, OFris. 
strika, MDu. streken , Du. stricken, ‘to smooth, 
stroke, rub’, OHG. s trikhan , MHG. stricken, 
G. streicken, of s.m., MHG., G. streich, Goth. 
striks , ‘stroke’, and cogn. with L. striga, ‘stroke, 
stripe, furrow’, Strigilis, ‘scraper’, stria, ‘furrow, 
channel’, stringere, ‘to draw tight’. See stringent 
and cp. streak, strickle, stroke. 

Derivatives : strike, n., strik-er, n., strik-ing, adj. 
and n., strik-ing-ly, adv., strik-ing-ness, n. 
string, n. — ME. streng, string , fr. OE. streng, 
‘string of a bow or harp, cord, rope, sinew’, rel. 
to ON. strengr , Dan. streng, Swed. strong, MDu. 
strenge, stringe, Du. streng , OHG. Strang, 
MHG. strange, stranc , G. Strang , ‘rope, cord’, 
and cogn. with L. stringere , ‘to draw tight’. See 
stringent. 

Derivatives: string, tr. v., string-ed, adj., string- 
er, n., string-y , adj., string-i-ness, n., string-less, 
adj. 

stringency, n, — Formed fr. stringent with suff. 
-cy. 

stringendo, adv. and adj., increasing the tempo 
( musical direction ). — It., fr. L., abl. of the ger- 
und of stringere , ‘to draw tight’. See next word, 
stringent, adj. — L. stringe ns, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of stringere, ‘to draw tight, to draw, bind 
or press together; to draw from the sheath; to 
check, restraint’. According to Walde-Hofmann, 
LEW., II, pp. 604-605, in L. stringere, two, 
origjnallydistinct, verbs seem to have merged : 1) 
one cogn. with L. striga, ‘stroke, stripe, furrow’, 
strigilis, ‘scraper’, stria, ‘furrow, channel’, Gk. 
axp(y£, gen. axpiyy6c, ‘row, line’, OE. stri- 
can, ‘to rub, move’, Goth, striks , G. Streich , ‘a 
stroke’, OSlav. strigp, stristi, ‘to shear’, OPruss. 
strigli, ‘thistle’; see strike and cp. stria, striga, 
strigil, strike; 2) the other verb derives fr. earlier 
*strengere and is cogn. with Gk. axpay£, gen. 
axpayy6?, 'a drop’, lit. ‘that which is squeezed 
out’, oxpayy6?, ‘twisted, crooked’; flowing drop 
by drop’, axpayyaX?), ‘halter’, axpocyyaX£Ceiv, 
oxpayyaXouv, ‘to twist, strangle’, axpoyy^Xos, 
‘twisted, round’, Mir. srengim ," I pull, draw, drag’, 
lr. sreangaim, ‘I tear, drag’, sreang, ‘string, rope’, 
Lett, stringt, ‘to become tight’, OE. streng , ON. 
strengr, ‘string of a bow or harp, rope, sinew’, 
OE. strong, ON. strangr, ‘strong, severe’. Cp. 
astringe, astringent, constrain, v., constrict, dis- 
train, distress, district, estrangelo, obstriction, 
prestige, restrain, restrict, strain, v., strait, 
strand, ‘fiber’, strangle, strangulate, stress, stret- 
to, strict, stricture, string, strong, strongyle. For 
the ending of stringent see suff. -ent. 
Derivatives: stringent-ly, adv., stringent-ness , n. 
strip, tr. v., to remove the covering or clothing of; 
to tear off; intr. v., to take off all clothing — 
ME. s tripen, strepen , fr. OE. -s try pan in bestry- 
pan, ‘to plunder’, rel. to MDu. (= Du.) stropen, 
‘to strip off; to ramble about plundering’, OHG. 
stroufen, MHG. streifen, stroufen, ‘to strip off, 
plunder’, G. streifen , ‘strip off, touch upon; to 
ramble, roam, rove’. 

Derivatives: stripp-er , n., stripp-ing, n. 
strip, n., a narrow piece. — Derived fr. strip, v.; 
influenced in meaning by stripe. 

Derivative: stripling (q.v.) 
stripe, n. — ME., prob. fr. MDu. stripe (Du. 
streep ), ‘stripe, streak’, which is rel. to LG. 
stripe , Dan. stribe, MHG. strife, G. Streifen, 
‘stripe’, MLG., MDu. stripen, MHG., G. strei- 
fen, ‘to glide’, and cogn. with OIr. sriab (fr. 
*streiba -), ‘stripe’. 

Derivatives: stripe, tr. v., strip-ed , adj., strip-y, 
adj., strip-i-ness, n. 

stripling, n., a youth. — Formed fr. strip, n., 
with dimin suff. -ling. 

strive, intr. v. — ME. striven, fr. OF. estriver, ‘to 
contend, strive’, fr. estrif, ‘contention, strife, 
effort’. See strife. 

Derivative: striv-er, n. 

Strix, n., a genus of owls (or nit hoi.) — L. strix, 
fr. Gk. ax p££, axpiyl;, ‘an owl’, lit. ‘a screech- 
ing bird’, from the imitative base *strig -, a 
collateral form of base * strid-, whence L. 
stridere, ‘to make a shrill sound, whiz, buzz’. 



See strident. 

strobic, adj., resembling a top. — Formed with 
adj. suff -ic fr. Gk. axpo^ac;, ‘a twisting round’. 
See strobile. 

strobila, n., 1) a stage in the life of a jellyfish; 2) 
a segmented tapeworm. — ModL., fr. Gk. 
aTpopiXTj, ‘a plug of lint twisted into an oval 
shape like a pine cone’, fr. axp6(3tXo<;, ‘pine 
cone’. See strobile. 

strobilaceous, adj., resembling a cone; producing 
strobiles, — A hybrid word formed fr. Gk. 
axpofitfXT), ‘pine cone’ (see prec. word), and 
-aceous, a suff. of Latin origin, 
strobilation, n., reproduction by division (as in 
tapeworms, etc.) — A hybrid coined fr. strobila 
and -ation, a suff. of Latin origin, 
strobile, n. , pine cone. — Late L. strobilus, fr. Gk. 
axp6(3!Xo;, ‘anything twisted; whirlwind; pine 
cone’, fr. cxp6|Jos, ‘a twisting or whirling 
round’, which stands in gradational relation- 
ship to axpe(3X6i;, ‘twisted’, axpocp6?, ‘squin- 
ting’, ax p^cpeiv, ‘to turn’. See strophe, 
stroboscope, n., an instrument for studying pe- 
riodic motion. — Compounded of Gk. axp6- 
po?, ‘a twisting or whirling round’, and -ax6- 
ttiov, fr. axoTuetv, ‘to look at, examine’. See 
prec. word and -scope. 

strode, past tense of stride. — ME. strod, fr. OE. 

strad, past tense of stridan. See stride, 
stroke, tr. v, — ME. straken, stroken, fr. OE. 
stracian, ‘to stroke’, in gradational relationship 
to OE. strican, ‘to move, stroke, rub’. See strike. 
Derivatives: strok-er, n., strok-ing, adj., strok- 
ing-ly, adv. 

stroke, n. — ME. strak , stroke, strok, stroke, 
rel. to MLG. strek, MHG., G. streich, Goth. 
striks, ‘stroke’, and to OE. strdcian. See stroke, 
v. 

stroll, intr. v., 1) to walk idly; 2) to rove. — Fr. 
earlier G. strollen , ‘to stroll about’, which is rel. 
to G. strolchen , Swiss. G strolen , ‘to stroll 
about’, Strolch, ‘a tramp, vagabond’. 
Derivatives: stroll , n., stroll-er, n. 
stroma, n., the supporting framework of an organ 
(anat.) — L. stroma, ‘bedcovering, coverlet’, fr. 
Gk. axpa>|i.a, which is cogn. with OI. stari-man 
‘spreading out, extension’, L. stramen, ‘straw’, 
lit. ‘that which is spread out’ ; see stratum and 
cp. stramineous. 

Derivative: stromat-ic, a.dj. 
stromeyerite, n., a silver copper sulfide (mineral.) 
— Named after the German chemist Friedrich 
Stromeyer (1776-1835). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

strong, adj. and adv. — ME., fr. OE. strang, 
‘strong, rigorous, severe’, rel. to ON. strangr , 
Dan. streng, Swed. strang, of s.m., Du streng, 
‘strict, rigorous’, OHG. strang , strangi, ‘strong, 
bold, hard’, MHG. strenge, G. streng, ‘strict, 
rigorous’, and cogn. with L. stringere , ‘to 
draw tight’. See stringent. Cp. also string. 
Derivative: strong-ly , adv. 
strongyle, n., any of an order of roundworms 
( zool .) — ModL., fr. Gk. axpoyy6Xo<;, ‘twisted, 
round’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to axpayyo?, ‘twisted, crooked; flowing drop 
by drop’, axpay£, gen. ax payy6;, ‘a drop', lit. 
‘that which is squeezed’, axpayyaXi^etv, axpay- 
yaXouv, ‘to twist, strange’, and is cogn. with L. 
stringere, ‘to draw tight’. See stringent and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. estrangelo. 
strongylosis, n., a disease due to roundworms in 
the intestines (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. 
strongyle wjth suff. -osis. 
strontia, n., strontium monoxide (chem.) — 
ModL. See strontium. 

strontian, n., 1) strontianite; 2) strontia; 3) stron- 
tium. See strontium and -ian, 
strontianite, n., native strontium carbonate SrC0 3 
(mineral.) — See next word and subst. suff. -ite. 
strontium, n., name of a light metallic element 
(chem.) — ModL., coined by the English 
chemist Sir Humphry Davy (1778-1829) fr. 
Strontian in Argyllshire, Scotland, where it was 
first found in 1787 (by Cruikshank). 
Derivatives: stront-ic, stront-it-ic , adjs. 
strop, n. — ME. strop, fr. OE. stropp. See strap. 
Derivative: strop, tr. v. 
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strophanthin, n., a bitter, poisonous crystalline 
glucoside. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-in. 

Strophanthus, n., a genus of tropical plants ( bot .) 
— ModL., coined by the Swiss botanist Augus- 
tin Pyrame de Candolle (1778-1821), fr. Gk. 
axpc >97), ‘a turning’, and <5tv-&o q, "flower’. See 
next word and anther. 

strophe, n. — Gk. axpoqri), lit. ‘a turning, twist- 
ing’, rel. to arp6(po?, ‘cord’, axpocpeo?, ‘one of 
the vertebrae’, crTpocpaXiYC, ‘whirl, whirlpool’, 
arp^ew, ‘to turn, twist’, axpeptpta, ‘that which 
is twisted, a sprain’, fr. J.-E. base *strebh-, ‘to 
turn, twist’. Cp. the related base *streb-, whence 
Gk. axpepXoq, ‘twisted’, CTpajSoc;, ‘squinting’. 
Cp. stremma, strepto-, and the second element 
in anastrophe, antistrophe, apostrophe, cata- 
strophe, epistrophe, monostrophe, boustrophe- 
don, Ommastrephes. Cp. also strabismus, stro- 
bile. Cp. also strap. 

Derivatives : stroph-ic, stroph-ic-al , adjs., stroph- 
ic-al-ly, adv. 

stroud, n., a coarse woolen blanket. — Named 
after Stroud, in Gloucestershire, 
strove, past tense of strive. — Formed fr. strive 
on analogy of drove y past tense of drive. 
strow, tr. v. — ME. strowen, fr. OE. streawian ; 

an archaic var. of strew, 
struck, past tense and pp. of strike. — Formed fr. 
strike, prob. on analogy of stuck. 
structure, n. — ME., fr. L. structura, ‘a fitting 
together, adjustment, construction’, fr. structus y 
pp. of struere , ‘to pile up, join together, build, 
fabricate, make’ (whence strues, ‘heap’), which 
is cogn. with Goth. straujan y OE. streowian, 
str€awian, strewian y ‘to strew’. See strew and 
-ure and cp. construct, construction, construe, 
destroy, destruction, industry, instruct, instruc- 
tion, instrument, obstruct, obstruction, obstru- 
ent. 

Derivatives: structure , tr. v., structur-ai, adj., 
structur-al-Iy y adv., structur-ed y adj., structure- 
less , adj., structure-less-ness y n., structure-ly , 
adv., structurist (q.v.) 

structurist, n., a builder. — A hybrid formed fr. 
L. structura (see prec. word) with -ist, a suff. of 
Greek origin. 

strudel, n., a kind of pastry. — G. Strudel , lit. 
‘eddy, whirlpool’, in gradational relationship to 
OHG. stredan , ‘to bubble, boil, whirl, eddy’, 
and cogn. with Gk. £60-o? (for *srodhos), ‘roar 
of waves’, fr. I.-E. *sr-et~, enlargement of base 
*ser-, ‘to flow’. See stream and cp. words there 
referred to. 

struggle, intr. v. — ME. struglen, of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: struggle , n., struggl-er y n., struggl- 
ing , adj., struggl-ing-ly, adv. 

Shruldbrug, n., people who never die, but after 
the age of eighty become senile and entirely 
useless. — Coined by Jonathan Swift (1667- 
1745) in his Gulliver's Travels (1726). 
Derivatives: Struldbrug-ian y adj., Struldbrug- 
ism y n. 

strum, intr. and tr. v., to thrum. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. thrum and drum. 

Derivative: strum y n. 

struma, n., 1) scrofula; 2) goiter; small swelling 
of an organ (bot.)' — L. struma , ‘a scrofulous 
tumor’, of uncertain etymology, 
strumatic, adj., scrofulous. — Formed from prec. 

word with 2nd suff. -atic. 

Strumella, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
dimin. formed fr. L. struma, ‘a swelling’. See 
struma and -ella. 

strumose, adj., strumous. — L. strumosus , fr. 
struma , ‘a swelling, tumor’. See struma and adj. 
suff. -ose. 

strumous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
struma. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. struma. 
See struma and cp. prec. word, 
strumpet, n., a prostitute. — ME. strompet y 
strumpet, of uncertain origin, 
strung, past tense and pp. of the verb string. — 
See string. 

strut, intr. v., to walk pompously. — ME. strou- 
ten y ‘to swell out, strut’, fr. OE. strutian , ‘to 
stand stiffly, be rigid’, rel. to Dan. strutte y 



strude , Swed. strutta , MHG., G. strotzen , ‘to be 
puffed up, be swelled’, LG. strutt, ‘rigid’, MHG. 
striuzen y ‘to contend, resist’. ME. strout , MHG. 
stru 3 , G. Straufi , ‘fight’. All these words are 
traceable to I.-E. base *ster- y ‘strong, firm, stiff, 
rigid’, whence also OE. starian , ‘to look fixedly 
at’. See stare and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: strut y n., the act of strutting, 
strutt-er y n., strut t-ing, n. and adj., strutt-ing-ly, 
adv. 

strut, n., a prop, stay. — Rel. to LG. strutt, 
‘rigid’, and, accordingly, to prec. word. 
Struthio, n., a genus of birds, the ostrich (zool) 
— L. struthio, ‘ostrich’, fr. Gk. axpou^itov, ‘os- 
trich’, fr. axpou&oq, Att. OTpou^oq, ‘bird; os- 
trich; sparrow’, which prob. stands for *axpou- 
a&oc; and derives fr. I.-E. *trzdos , ‘thrush’. See 
thrush, the bird, and cp. Turdus. Cp. also the 
second element in ostrich, 
struvite, n., a hydrous ammonium magnesium 
phosphate (mineral.) — Named after the Ger- 
man-Russian astronomer Friedrich Georg Wil- 
helm von Struve (1793-1864). For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

strychnia, n., strychnine (archaic). — See strych- 
nine and 1st -ia. 

strychnic, adj., pertaining to strychnine. — See 
next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
strychnine, strychnin, n. (chem.) — F., formed fr. 
L. strychnos, ‘nightshade’, fr. Gk. axpox^, of 
s.m., which is of uncertain origin; so called be- 
cause it was first found in the plant Strychnos 
Ignatii (in 1818). 

Derivatives: strychnine, tr, v., strychnin-ism, n., 
strychnin-ize, tr. v., strychnin-iz-ation , n. 
stub, n., a stump. — ME. stubbe, stubb , fr. OE. 
stubb, stybb, rel. to ON. stubbi, ‘stub’, stuff, 
‘stump’, and cogn. with Gk. crrij”o<;, ‘stump, 
stick’, Lett, stupe, stups, *a used broom’, fr. 
I.-E. base *(s)tup-, ‘to strike, cut, hew’, whence 
also Gk. tutcteiv, ‘to beat, strike, tutto?, ‘blow’. 
See type and cp. stab. Cp. also stubborn. 
Derivatives: stub, tr. v., stubb-ed, adj., stubb-er, 
n., stubb-ly, adv., stubb-y, adj., stubb-i-ness, n. 
stubble, n. — ME. stuble , stubbel, fr. OF. estuble 
(F. iteule), fr. Late L. stupula, assimilated fr. 
L. stipula, ‘stalk, stem, straw, stubble’, whence 
also MDu. stoppele (Du. stoppel), OHG. stup - 
fala (MHG. stupfel , G. Stoppel). It. stoppia. 
Proven?, estobla also derive fr. Late L. stupula. 
See stipule and cp. etiolate. 

Derivatives: stubble, tr. v., stubbl-ed , stubbl-y , 
adjs. 

stubborn, adj. — ME. stibourne, stoburn , fr. OE. 
stubb , stybb ; see stub. For sense development cp. 
G. s tor rig, ‘stubborn’, fr. Storren, ‘stump of a 
tree, stub’. 

Derivatives: stubborn-ly, adv., stubborn-ness, n. 
stucco, n., a kind of fine plaster used as a coating 
for walls. — It., fr. OHG. stucchi, ‘crust, coat- 
ing, piece’ (whence MHG. stiicke, G. Stuck , 
‘piece’); rel. to OS. stukki, ON. stykki, OE. 
stycce , ‘piece’, and to E. stock (q.v.) 
Derivatives: stucco, tr. v., stucco-er, n. 
stuck, past tense and pp. of stick. — Formed 
prob. on the analogy of stung, past tense and 
pp. of sting. See stick, v. 
stud, n., a collection of horses. — ME. stod ,* 
stode, fr. OE. stod , ‘stud, herd of horses’, rel. to 
ON. stod , MLG. stod, OHG., MHG. stuot, 
‘herd of horses’, G. Stute, ‘mare’, and cogn. 
with OSlav. stddo, ‘herd’, Lith. stodas, ‘a drove 
of horses’. These words derive fr. I.-E. *stadho-, 
an enlargement of base *sta-, ‘to stand’, and 
orig. meant ‘a standing place for horses’. See 
state and cp. steed. 

stud, n., peg, nail. — ME. stode , stude, fr. OE. 
studu , ‘post, buttress’, rel. to ON. stod, ‘staff, 
stick, prop, stay’, Swed. stod, ‘prop, post’, OE. 
stow, ‘place’, MLG., Du. stutten , ‘to prop, prop 
up, support’, OHG. stuzzen (in untarstuzzen ), 
MHG. stiitzen (in understtitzen ), G. stiitzen , ‘to 
prop, stay’, and cogn. with Lett, stute, ‘a rod, a 
broom worn to the stump’, Gk. oruXo?, ‘pillar’. 
All these words are derivatives of I.-E. base 
*st(h)au *st(h)u ‘stiff, upright; post, pillar’. 
See stow and cp. next word. 

Derivatives: stud , tr. v., to supply with studs. 



studd-er , n., studd-ing , n. 
studdle, n., a prop. — ME. stodul, ‘sley of a loom’, 
fr. OE. stodla, ‘a loom’, rel. to ON. studill, 
‘stud, prop, stay’, OHG. stuodal , MHG. stuodel , 
‘post’, and to OE. studu, ‘post, buttress'. See 
prec. word and instrumental suff. -le. 
student, n. — L. studens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of 
studere, ‘to apply oneself to’. See study and -ent. 
stud er ite, n., a variety of tetrahedrite (mineral.) 
— Named after the Swiss geologist B. Studer 
(1794-1887). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
studio, n., artists’s workroom. — It., lit. ‘study’, 
fr. L. stadium. See study, n. 
studious, adj., fond of, or given to, study. — ME., 
fr. L. studidsus, ‘devoted to study, assiduous, 
zealous’, fr. studium. See study, n., and -ous. 
Derivatives: studious-ly, adv., studious-ness, n. 
study, n. — ME. studie, fr. OF. estudie (F. etude), 
fr. L. studium, ‘application, eagerness, zeal, assi- 
duity, study’, which is rel. to studere , ‘to apply 
oneself to, to study’. Studere prob. meant orig. 
‘to strike at something’, whence ‘to aim at 
something’, and is rel. to tundere, ‘to beat, 
strike’. See stint and words there referred to and 
cp. etude. Cp. also stew, ‘fishpond’, 
study, tr. and intr. v. — ME. studien, fr. OF. es- 
tudier (F. etudier), fr. estudie. See study, n. 
Derivatives: studi-ed , adj., studi-ed-ly, adv. 
stuff, n. — ME. stuffe, stoffe, fr. OF. estoffe (F. 
etoffe), ‘stuff, material’. The word and its equiv- 
alents in the other Romance languages prob. 
meant orig. ‘silk’, i.e. ‘stuff that contracts’, and 
ult. derive fr. Gk. <rru<petv, ‘to contract, draw 
together’, fr. I.-E. base *stu-bh -, an enlargement 
of base *$t(h)au-, *st(h)u-, ‘to condense ; stiff, up- 
right’; see steer, ‘to direct’ .TheGreek origin of OF. 
estoffe and its equivalents is substantiated by the 
fact that silk culture (originating in China) was 
introduced into Byzantium by Justinian as early 
as in 552; see Kluge-Mitzka, EWDS., p. 752. 
The derivation of OF. estoffe, etc., fr. L. stuppa , 
‘tow’, occurring in most etymological dictiona- 
ries, must be rejected. 

Derivatives : stuff, adj., stuff-ing, n., stuff-y, adj., 
stuff-i-ly, adv., stuff-i-ness, n. 
stuff, tr. and intr. v. — Late ME., fr. OF, estoffer 
(F. itoffer), ‘to use material in making (some- 
thing), to stuff’, which is rel . to, and prob. derives 
from estoffe, ‘stuff material’. See stuff, n. 
Derivative: stuff-ing , n. 

stuggy, adj., short; stodgy (dial. E.) — Prob. a 
blend of stocky and stodgy. 

Stuka, n., a German dive bomber in World War 
II. — G. StnrzliAmpfflugzeug, compounded of 
Sturz, ‘fall’, Kampf \ ‘battle’, and Flugzeug, ‘air- 
craft’. 

stuff, n., a large piece (obsol. or dial.) — Rel. to 
OHG. stollo, MHG. stolle , ‘prop, support’, G. 
Stollen (masc.), Stolle (fern.), ‘prop, support; 
loaf-shaped cake’, fr. I.-E. base *st(h)el ‘to 
cause to stand, to place’. See stall and cp. words 
there referred to. 

stultification, n. — See stultify and -ation. 
stultify, tr. v., to make foolish. — Late L. stulti - 
ficare, formed fr. L. stultus, ‘foolish’, and -ficdre, 
fr .facere, ‘to make, do’. The first element is rel. 
to L. stolidus, ‘slow, dull, obtuse’; see stolid. 
For the second element see -fy. 
stum, n., unfermented grape juice. — Du. stom , 
fr. stom, ‘dumb, silent’, which is rel. to G. 
stumm , of s.m.; see next word. For sense de- 
velopment cp. F. yin muet, ‘stum’, lit. ‘dumb 
wine’. 

stumble, intr. and tr. v. — ME. stomblen, stomlen , 
stomelen, stumblen , rel. to ON. stumra,dia\. Dan. 
stumle, dial. Swed. stomla , MDu. stommelen, 
‘to stumble’, to OS., OFris., OHG., MHG. 
stum , G. stumm , Du. stom, ‘dumb, silent’, and to 
OE. stamer, ‘stammering’, stamerian , ‘to stam- 
mer’. See stammer and cp. prec. word. 
Derivatives: stumble, n., stumbl-er, n., stumbl- 
ing, adj., stumbl-ingly , adv., stumbl-y , adj. 
stumbling block, n. — First used by Tyndale. 
stumer, n., a forged check (slang). — Of un- 
known origin. 

stump, n., the lower end of a tree. — ME. stompe , 
stumpe, rel. to ON. stumpr, Dan., Swed. stump , 
MLG. stump , Flemish stump , stomp, Du. stomp , 
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OHG., MHG., dial. G. stumpf \ G. Stump , 
‘stump’, Du. stomp , ‘blunt, dull’, OHG., MHG. 
stumpf, ‘mutilated’, G. stumpf, ‘blunt, dull\OHG. 
stumbal , MHG. stumbel, ‘mutilated’, OHG. 
stumbal , MHG. stumbel, stummel , G. Stummel , 
‘a piece cut off’, OHG. stumbildn , MHG. 
stumbeln , verstiimbeln, G. verstummeln , ‘to 
mutilate’. All these words are derivatives of 
I.-E. base *stemb(h)~, ‘to crush with the feet’, 
whence also Gk. ‘to crush with the 

feet, handle roughly, misuse’. See stamp. 
Derivatives: stump , tr. and intr. v., and adj., 
stump-er , n., stump-ish , adj., stump-y, adj. 

stump, n., roll, or cylinder, of paper. — Flemish 
stump , jtomp (possibly through the medium of 
F. estompe ) ; see F. J. Bense, Dictionary of the 
Low-Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary, 
p. 484. See stump, ‘the lower end of the tree’. 
Derivative: stump, tr. v. 

stun, tr. v. — ME. stonen, stunen , ‘to stun, 
astonish’, fr. OF. estoner, ‘to stun, astonish; to 
resound’ (whence F. Conner, ‘to stun, astonish, 
amaze’), fr. VL. *ex tondre, formed with change 
of suff. fr. L. at tondre, ‘to stun, astonish’, fr. 
ad- and tondre, ‘to thunder’. See 1st ex- and 
thunder and cp. astonish. 

Derivatives : stun, n., stunn-er , n., stunn-ing, adj., 
stunn-ing-ly , adv. 

Stundism, n., the doctrine of the Stundists. — 
Russ, sktundism , a hybrid coined fr. shtunda 
(see next word) and -ism, a suff. of Greek origin. 

Stundist, n., member of a Russian Evangelical 
sect. — Russ, shtundist , a hybrid coined fr. 
shtunda , ‘Stundism’, fr. G. Stunde, ‘hour, lesson’, 
and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin; so called from 
their Bible lessons. For the etymology of G. 
Stunde see stound. 

stung, past tense and pp. of sting. — ME. st ungen, 
fr. OE. gestungen, pp. of stingan. See sting, 
v. 

stunk, past tense and pp. of stink. — ME. stunken , 
fr. OE. gestuncen , pp. of stincan. See stink. 

stunt, adj., stunted {chiefly dial.) — ME., fr. OE. 
stunt, ‘dull, foolish’, in gradational relationship 
to stint (q.v.); influenced in meaning by the 
related ON. stuttr (assimilated from orig. 
*stuntr), ‘short, stunted’. 

Derivatives: stunt, tr. v., to check the normal 
growth of, stunt-ed, adj., stunt-ed-ly, adv., 
stunt-ed-ness, n., stunt-y , adj., ‘short’. 

stunt, n., a showy performance (slang). — Of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives: stunt, intr. v., stunt-y, adj., showy. 

stupa, n., a domelike mound or tower. — 01. 
stupah , ‘tuft of hair; top of the head; tope’. See 
next word and cp. tope, ‘stupa’. 

stupe, iL, compress. — L. stupa , ‘tow’, fr. Gk. 
arurcm], which is cogn. with 01. stupah , ‘tuft of 
hair; top of the head’, stupah, ‘tuft of hair’, 
stuka, of s.m. Cp. prec. word. Cp. also Stlpa. 
Cp. also stop. 

Derivative: stupe, tr. v. 

stupefacient, adj., stupefying. — L. stupefaciens, 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of stupefacere. See stupefy 
and -ent. 

stupefaction, n., the act of stupefying. — See 
stupefy and -faction. 

stupefactive, adj., stupefying. — Formed with 
suff. -ive fr. L. stupefactus, pp. of stupefacere. 
See stupefy. 

stupefy, tr. v., 1) to stun; 2) to astonish. — F. 
stupe fier, fr. L. stupefacere , ‘to stupefy, benumb’, 
which is compounded of stupere , ‘to be stun- 
ned, be stupefied’, and facere, ‘to make, do’. 
See stupid and -fy. 

Derivatives: stupefi-ed, adj., stupefi-ed-ness , n., 
stupefi-er , n. 

stupendous, adj., amazing. — L. stupendus, ‘amaz- 
ing’, gerundive of stupere, ‘to be stunned, be 
stupefied’ ; see stupid. For E. -ous, as equivalent 
to L. -us, see -ous. 

stupeous, adj., having long hairs or scales. — L. 
stupeus, ‘of tow’, fr. stupa , ‘tow’. See stupe and 
cp. stupose. For the ending cp. prec. word. 

stupid, adj. — MF. (= F.) stupide, fr. L. si up id us, 
‘amazing, dull, stupid’, fr. stupere , ‘to be 
stunned, be stupefied’, which is rel. to stuprum , 
‘dishonor, disgrace’; fr. I.-E. base *(s)tup-, ‘to 



strike, cut, hew’, whence also Gk. Turcxetv, ‘to 
beat, strike’, Turcot;, ‘blow’. See type and cp. 
stupendous, stupefy, stupor, stuprum, styptic. Cp. 
also stub. 

Derivatives: stupid, n. (colloq.), stupid-ly, adv., 
stupid-ness, n. 

stupidity, n. — MF. (= F.) stupiditi, fr. L. stupi- 
ditatem, acc. of stupiditas, ‘dullness, stupidity’, 
fr. stupidus. See prec. word and -ity. 
stupor, n., torpor, lethargy. — ME., fr. L., ‘numb- 
ness, dullness’, fr. stupere . See stupid and -or. 
Derivative: stupor-ous, adj. 
stupose, adj., having towlike filaments. — ML. 
st up os us, fr. L. stupa, ‘tow’. See stupe and adj. 
suff. -ose and cp. stupeous. 
stuprum, n., illicit sexual intercourse (law). — L., 
‘dishonor, disgrace’. The orig. meaning was 
‘stupefaction’, stuprum being rel. to L. stupere , 
‘to be stunned, be stupefied’. See stupid and 
cp. the second element in masturbate, 
sturdy, adj., firm, resolute. — ME. stourdi, ‘stub- 
born, sturdy’, fr. OF. estourdi (F. etourdi), 
‘astounded, thoughtless’, pp. of es tour dir (F. 
6 tour dir), ‘to stun, daze, make thoughtless’, fr. 
VL. *exturdire, ‘to be stunned like a thrush 
drunk with grapes’, fr. 1st ex- and L. turdus, 
‘thrush’. Cp. It. stordire , earlier Sp. estordir 
(whence, with change of pref., Sp. atordir ), ‘to 
stun, daze, stupefy’, which also derive fr. VL. 
* extordire. See Turdus and words there referred 
to. For sense development cp. It. tordo, ‘thrush; 
silly’, Gk. JtcoqxSxepos xIxXtj?, ‘more foolish 
than a thrush’. 

Derivatives: sturdi-ly, adv., sturdi-ness, n. 
sturdy, n., gid (a disease of sheep). — MF. es- 
tourdie, ‘giddiness’, fr. OF., prop. fern. pp. of 
es tour dir, ‘to stun’, used as a noun. See sturdy, 
adj. 

sturgeon, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) esturgeon, fr. 
Frankish *sturjo , which is rel. to OS., OHG. 
sturio, MHG. store, stiire, G. Stor, MDu. store , 
store, Du. steur, OE. styria, ON. styrja. These 
Teut. words are cognate with OPruss. esketres , 
Lith. ersketras , Russ, osetr, ‘sturgeon’. Cp. ML. 
sturio. It. storione , O Proven?, esturjon , Sp. es- 
turidn , ‘sturgeon’, which also are Teut. loan 
words. Cp. also sterlet. 

sturine, sturin, n., a protamine from the sperm of 
sturgeons (biochem.) — Coined with chem. 
suff. -ine, -in, from the stem of ML. sturio, 
‘sturgeon’. See prec. word. 

Sturm und Drang, name of the period of German 
literary romanticism in the late 1 8th cent. — 
G., lit. ‘storm and stress’, so called from the 
title of a romantic drama written by the German 
poet Friedrich Maximilian von Klinger (1752- 
1831), who gave it this name in 1776 at the sug- 
gestion of Christoph Kaufmann. For the ety- 
mology of the words Sturm, und and Drang see 
storm, and, throng. 

stumoid, adj., like the starlings. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. sturnus, ‘starling’, and Gk. -oelStj?, 
‘like’, fr. eT&o?, ‘form, shape’. See Sturnus 
and -oid. 

Sturnus, n., a genus of birds, the starling ( orni - 
thol.) — L. sturnus, ‘starling’, cogn.- with Gk. 
iaxpaXo? (Hesy chius), OE. stair, ON. stari, 
‘starling’, OPruss. starnite, ‘gull’. See starling 
and cp. tern. 

stuss, n., a gambling game. — Colloquial G. 
Stufl, ‘nonsense’, fr. Yiddish shtuss, fr. Mish- 
naic Heb. sh^tuth, ‘folly, nonsense’, which is rel. 
to shdte k , ‘fool’. See sot. 
stut, intr. and tr. v., to stutter (obsot.) — See 
next word. 

stutter, intr. and tr. v. — Freq. of stut, fr. Late 
ME. stutten, fr. Teut. base *stut~, which stands 
in gradational relationship to *staut-, whence 
OS. stotan , OHG. stolon, Goth, stautan , ‘to 
push, thrust’. See stint and cp. stoat, stoss. 
Derivatives: stutter , n., stutter-er , n., stutter-ing, 
n. and adj. stutter -ing-ly, adv. 
sty, intr. v., to go up, ascend (obsol.) — ME. styen, 
fr. OE. stigan , rel. to ON., OFris. stiga, MDu. 
stlghen , OS., OHG. stigan, MHG. stigen, G. 
steigen, Goth, steigan, OE. stig, ON. stigr, 
OHG. stig, MHG. stic, G. Steig, ‘path’, fr. 
Teut. base *sttg-, which corresponds to I.-E. 



*stigh-, ‘to stride, step, walk, climb’, whence OI. 
stighnoti, ‘mounts, rises, steps’, Gk. or elyziv, 
‘to go; to march in order’, arixo?, ‘row, line, 
rank; verse’, nroixoc, Tow, line, rank’. Alb. 
stek, ‘passage, way 5 , OSlav. stignqti, ‘to over- 
take’, stidza, ‘path’, stigna, ‘place’, Lith. staiga, 
‘suddenly’, staig-us, ‘hasty’, staigytis, ‘to hasten, 
hurry” (intr.), Lett, steigtis, of s.m., stiga, ‘path’, 
OIr. tiagaim , ‘I walk’, techt, ‘arrival’, W. taith , 
‘going, walk, way’. Cp. next word. Cp. also 
stair, stile, ‘steps’, stirrup. Cp. also acrostic and 
words there referred to. 

sty, n., enclosure for swine. — ME. stie, fr. OE. 
sti, var. stig, rel. to ON. -sti, ‘stall’, stia, ‘sty, 
kennel’, OHG. stiga, MHG. stige, ‘pen for 
small cattle’, and perh. also to OE. stigan , ‘to 
ascend’. See prec. word and cp. the first element 
in steward. 

Derivative: sty, tr. v., to enclose in a sty. 
sty, stye, n., swelling on the eyelid. — - Back for- 
mation from earlier styany (mistaken for the 
contraction of sty on eye), fr. OE. stigend, ‘sty 
in the eye’, from the stem of stigan, ‘to ascend, 
rise’. See sty, ‘to ascend’. 

Stygian, adj., pertaining to the Styx or the nether 
world. — L. Stygius, fr. Gk. Et^yio?, ‘Stygian’, 
fr. Exo!;, gen. Exuy6c, ‘Styx (a river of the 
nether world)’. See Styx and -ian. 
styl-, form of stylo- before a vowel, 
style, n., 1) gnomon; 2) part of the pistil bearing 
the stigma (bot.) — Gk. cttuXo?, ‘pillar, column’, 
rel. to otueiv, ‘to make stiff, erect; to place, 
set’, fr. I.-E. base *st(h)au-, *st(h)u-, ‘stiff, up- 
right; post, pillar’. See steer, ‘to direct’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

style, n., pointed instrument for writing, 
whence: way of writing or speaking, etc. — 
ME. stile , fr. OF. style, stile (F. style), fr. L. 
stilus , ‘pointed instrument, spike, pale’, which 
stands for *stoi-lo, *sti-lo-, ‘something sharp, 
pointed’, and is rel. to L. sti-mulus, ‘point, goad’, 
insti-gdre, ‘to goad, prick’. See stimulus and cp. 
2nd stile and stiletto. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in cyclostyle. The spelling style (with y for 
orig. 0 is due to a confusion of this word with 
Gk. cttoao?, ‘pillar’ (see style, gnomon’).* 
Derivatives: style, tr. and intr. v., styl-er, n., 
styl-ing , n., styl-ish, adj., styl-ish-ly, adv., styl- 
ish-ness, n., stylist, n. (q.v.), stylize (q.v.) 
stylet, n., a small pointed instrument. — F. 
stylet, fr. MF. sti let, fr. It. stiletto , dimin. of 
stilo, ‘a pointed instrument’. See stiletto. 
Stylidium, n., a genus of plants. — ModL., 
formed fr. Gk. axOXo?, ‘pillar’, and dimin. 
suff. -idium. See style, ‘pillar’, 
styliform, adj., having the form of a style. — 
Formed fr. style, ‘pointed instrument’, and L. 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
stylist, n. — Formed with suff. -ist fr. L. stilus, *a 
pointed instrument’. See style, ‘pointed instru- 
ment’. 

Derivatives: stylist-ic, adj., stylist -ic-al-ly, adv. 
stylite, n., an ascetic living on the top of a pillar. 
— Eccles. Gk. aToXlTT]?, formed fr. crruXo?, 
‘pillar’, with suff. -Ixt)?. See style, ‘gnomon’, 
and subst. suff. -ite. 

stylize, tr. v. — Formed on analogy of G. stili- 
sieren, fr. L. stilus, ‘pointed instrument’, and 
suff. -ize. See style, ‘pointed instrument’, 
stylo, n. — Abbreviation of stylograph, 
stylo-, before a vowel styl-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘pillar’, as in stylobate. — Gk. axGXo-, oxuX-, 
fr. axGXo?, ‘pillar’. See style, ‘gnomon’, 
stylo-, before a vowel styl-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘sharp, pointed’, as in stylograph. — Fr. L. 
stylus, incorrect spelling for stilus, ‘a pointed 
instrument’. See style, ‘pointed instrument’, 
stylobate, n., a base for two or more columns. — 
Late L. stylobates, fr. Gk. tfx3Xo(3aT7)c, ‘base 
of a column’, which is compounded of axGXo?, 
‘pillar, column’, and -JScxtt)?, from the stem of 
(3 guvslv } ‘to go’. See style, ‘gnomon’, and base, 
n. 

Stylochus, n., a genus of worms (zool.) — ModL., 
lit. ‘bearing a style’, fr. 1st stylo- and Gk. 6x6? 
‘holding’, from the stem of 6xe7v, ‘to bear, 
carry’, which stands in gradational relationship 
to To have, hold’. See hectic and cp. 
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epoch. 

stylograph, n., a kind of fountain pen. — Com- 
pounded of 1st stylo- and Gk. -ypa<po<;, fr. 
ypdupeiv, ‘to write’. See -graph. 

Derivatives : stylograph-ic, stylograph-ic-al, adjs., 
stylograph-ic-al-ly, adv., stylograph -y, n. 
styloid, adj., styliform; pertaining to certain 
pointed processes of bones ( anat .) — Medical L. 
styloideus , fr. Gk. otuXoeiStjs, ‘resembling a 
pillar’, coined by Galen fr. cttuXos, ‘pillar’, and 
-osiSifc, ‘like’, fr. eISo<;, ‘form, shape’; see 
style, ‘gnomon’, and -oid and cp. Joseph Hyrtl, 
Onomatologia Anatomica , p. 499. 

Stylops, n., a genus of insects ( zool .) — ModL., a 
hybrid coined fr. L. stilus, ‘something pointed’, 
and Gk. gen. wtcoc;, ‘eye’, from I.-E. base 
*oq w -, ‘eye’. See -ops. 

Stylosanthes, n., a genus of plants of the pea 
family ( bot .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
cm>Xo<;, ‘pillar’, and (Sv-D-os, ‘flower’. See style, 
‘gnomon’, and anther. 

stylus, n., an instrument for writing. — L. stilus, 
inexactly spelled stylus . See style, ‘pointed in- 
strument’, 

stymie, stimy, n., position of a player’s ball be- 
tween the opponent’s ball and the hole {golf) — 
The orig. meaning was ‘inability to see clearly’. 
Cp. earlier E. styme, ‘flicker, glimmer’ (in not to 
see a styme), which is of uncertain origin; ap- 
plied figuratively to a random shot. 

Styphelia, n., a genus of plants of the epacris 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. crrucpEXos, 
‘rough’; so called in allusion to the rough 
hairs of the corolla tube. Gk. cttu<peX 6<; derives 
fr. oTucpeiv, ‘to contract, be astringent’, 
whence also (xrutj'ts, ‘contraction’. See next 
word and 1st -ia. 

styptic, adj., checking bleeding, astringent. — L. 
stypticus, fr. Gk. otu7ttlx 6<;, from the stem of 
arucpsiv, ‘to contract, be astringent’, fr. I.-E. 
base *stu-bh-, ‘to strike, cut, hew’. Cp. the relat- 
ed base *(s)tup~, whence Gk. tuttteiv, ‘to 
strike’. See type and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: styptic , n., styptic-al , adj., styptic - 
ity, n. 

Styracaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the storax 
family. — ModL., formed fr. Styrax with suff. 
-aceae. 

styracaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Styrax, n., a genus of trees yielding a fragrant 
resin (bot.) — L. styrax , storax , fr. Gk. aTupa^, 
‘styrax’, fr. Heb. tzdri , ‘resin of the lentisk and 
of the terebinth’. The Greek form of the word is 
due to the influence of Gk. C'njpaE, ‘shaft of a 
lance’. Cp. storax. 

styrene, n., a colorless hydrocarbon, C 8 H 8 ( chem .) 

— Formed with suff. -ene from S/jrax; so 
called because found in liquid storax. 

Styx, n., a river of the nether world. — L., fr. Gk. 
SmjJ;, gen. Lruyoi;, lit. ‘the horrible’, rel. to 
otuE, ‘chill, frost; hatred, abhorrence’, OTuyEtv, 
‘to hate, abhor’ (orig. ‘to shudder with cold’), 
oxuyv6c;, ‘hated, abhorred’, and cogn. with 
Russ. istygnut\ stugnut\ ‘to freeze’* Cp. — with 
-{/-formative element — OSlav. studu, ‘cold’, 
suable, adj. — Formed from the verb sue with 
suff. -able. 

Derivatives: suabil-ity , n., suabl-y, adv. 

Suaeda, n., a genus of plants, the sea blite (bot.) 

— Arab, suwayd, ‘blackish’, standing for usdy- 
wid, dimin. of as wad, ‘black’, fr. sawida, ‘was 
black’. Cp. Sudan. 

suasion, n., persuasion. — ME. suasioun , fr. L. 
suasio, gen. -dnis, fr. sudsus, pp. of suadere , ‘to 
advise, recommend, persuade’, which is rel. to 
sud vis, ‘sweet’. See suave and -ion and cp. 
dissuasion, persuasion. 

suasive, adj., persuasive. — Formed with suff. 
-ive fr. L. sudsus, pp. of suadere . See prec. word. 
Derivatives: suasive , n., suasive-ly, adv., sua- 
sive-ness, n. 

suave, adj., smoothly polite, bland, gracious. — 
MF. (= F.), fr. L. sud vis, ‘sweet, pleasant, agree- 
able’, which stands for *swadwis, and is cogn. 
with OI. svaduh , ‘sweet’, Gk. (Dor. a8u? ) , 
‘sweet, pleasant, agreeable’, tjSovt), ‘pleasure’, 
OS. swdti, OE. swete, ‘sweet’. See sweet and cp. 
soave. 



Derivatives: suave-ly, adv., suave-ness, n. 
suavity, n. — ME. suavitee , fr. MF. (= F.) sua- 
vite, fr. L. sudvitdtem, acc. of sud vitas, ‘sweet- 
ness’, fr. suavis. See prec. word and -ity. 
sub, n. ( colloq .) — Short for subaltern, submarine, 
subscription, substitute, etc. 
sub, prep., under. — L. See sub-, 
sub-, pref. of Latin origin meaning ‘under’. — 
Sub - regularly becomes sue- before c, suf- before 
/, sug- before g, and sup- before p. It often be- 
comes sum- before m and sur- before r. It is 
simplified to su- before sp. Before c, p and t it 
sometimes has the form sus- (for subs-, an ear- 
lier form of sub-). — L. sub-, etc., fr. sub (for 
*sup), ‘under, below, beneath’, rel. to Oscan 
ctutc, Umbr. su , ‘under’, and cogn. with OI. upa , 
‘near, under, up to, on’, Gk. bn6, ‘under, 
below’, Goth, uf, ‘under’, OIr. fo , W. guo -, 
Gaul, vo-, ve-, ‘under’, Goth, iup, ON., OE. upp, 
‘up, upward’, Hitt, up-zi , ‘rises’ (said of the 
sun). All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *upo -, 
‘from below’, whence arose the meanings ‘turn- 
ing upward, upward; up, over, beyond’. See up 
and cp. supine, sum, summary, summit, soutane 
and the first element in surge and in Upanlshad; 
cp. also hypo-. Fr. I.-E. base *upo- developed 
the comparative *uper- , *uperi- , ‘over, above, 
beyond’, whence OI. updri , ‘over, above, be- 
yond’, Gk. U7tep, L. super , ‘over, above, beyond’. 
For sense development cp. L. altus, which unites 
the meanings ‘high’ and ‘deep’. See over and cp. 
super-, supra-, hyper-. Cp. also subter-. Cp. also 
opal. 

subabdominal, adj., that which is beneath the ab- 
domen. — Formed fr. sub- and abdominal, 
subacid, adj., moderately acid. — L. subacidus, 
‘sourish’. See sub- and acid. 

Derivatives: subacid-ity, n., subacid-ly, adv., 
subacid- ness, n. 

subacute, adj., moderately acute. — Formed fr. 
sub- and acute. 

subaerial, adj., situated on the surface of the earth. 

— Lit. ‘under the air’, used in the sense of 
‘under the sky’ ; formed fr. sub- and aerial. 
Derivative: subaerial-ly, adv. 

subagency, n. — Formed fr. sub- and agency, 
subagent, n., a person employed by an agent. — 
Formed fr. sub- and agent, 
subah, n., a province or division of the Mogul 
Empire (India). — Hind, subah , fr. Pers. ?uba h , 
‘collection ; collection of districts, province’, fr. 
Arab. $uba h , ‘collection’, 
subahdar, subadar, n., governor of a subah ; vice- 
roy (India) — Hind., fr. Pers. puba h dar, lit. 
‘holder of a subah’, fr. $uba h , ‘province’, and 
-ddr, ‘holder, possessor’. For the first element 
see subah, for the second see aumildar and cp. 
words there referred to. 

subaltern, adj., subordinate; n. (chiefly British), a 
subaltern officer. — F. subalterne, fr. Late L. 
subalternus, fr. sub- and L. alternus, ‘one after 
the other’, fr. alter , ‘the other (of two)’. See 

alternate. 

Derivatives: subaltern-ate , adj. and n., subal- 
tern-ation, n., subaltern-ity, n. 
subaquatic, adj., partly aquatic. — Formed fr. 
sub- and aquatic. 

subaqueous, adj., situated, or to be used, under 
water. — Formed fr. sub- and aqueous, 
subarctic, adj., pertaining to the region contigu- 
ous to the Arctic. — Formed fr. sub- and arctic, 
subaudition, n., the understanding of something 
not expressed in words. — Late L. subauditio, 
gen. -dnis, fr. subaudit us, pp. of subaudire , ‘to 
understand a word omitted’, fr. sub- and L. au- 
dire , ‘to hear’. See audition, 
subaural, adj., situated below the ear. — Formed 
fr. sub- and aural, ‘pertaining to the ear’, 
subaxillary, adj., 1) situated beneath the armpit; 
2) situated beneath the axil (bot.) — Formed 
fr. sub- and axillary. 

subcaudal, adj., situated beneath the tail (zool.) 

— Formed fr. sub- and caudal. 

subclavian, adj., situated beneath the clavicle. — 
Formed fr. sub- and L. cla vis, ‘key’. See clavicle 
and -ian. 

subconscious, adj. — Formed fr. sub- and con- 
scious. 



Derivatives: subconscious , n., subconscious-ly, 
adv., subconscious-ness, n. 
subcutaneous, adj., situated, or applied, beneath 
the skin. — Formed fr. sub- and cutaneous. 
Derivative: suScutaneous-ly, adv. 
subdeacon, n. — Formed fr. sub- and deacon, on 
analogy of Late L. subdidconus. 

Derivatives: subdeacon-ate, n., subdeacon-ess, 
n., subdeacon-ry , n. 

subdititious, adj., secretly substituted. — L. sub- 
diticius, fr. subditus , pp. of subdere , ‘to substi- 
tute’, lit. ‘to place under’, fr. sub- and dare , ‘to 
give’. See date, ‘point of time’. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent .to L. -us, see -ous. 
subdivide, tr. and intr. v., to divide again. — Late 
L. subdivider e, fr. sub- and L. divider e , ‘to di- 
vide’. See divide. 

subdivisible, adj. — Formed fr. sub- and divisible, 
subdivision, n. — Late L. subdivisid , gen. -dnis, fr. 
subdivisus , pp. of subdividere. See subdivide and 
-ion. 

subdolous, adj., sly, crafty. — L. subdolus, fr. 
sub- and dolus , ‘guile, deceipt, deception’. See 
dole, ‘guile’, and cp. sedulous. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives : subdolous-ly , adv., subdolous-ness, n. 
subdonynant, n., the fourth note of the scale 
(mzis.) — Formed fr. sub- and dominant, 
subduce, tr. v., to take away. — L. subducere , ‘to 
draw away, withdraw, remove’, lit. ‘to lead or 
draw from under’, fr. sub- and ducere , ‘to lead’. 
See duke and cp. subdue, 
subduct, tr. v., to subduce. — L. subductus , pp. of 
subducere. See prec. word, 
subdue, tr. v., 1) to overcome; 2) to soften. — 
ME. soduen , later subdewen, fr. OF. soduire (F. 
siduire ), ‘to seduce’, fr. L. subducere , ‘to draw 
away, withdraw, remove’ (but confused* in 
sense with L. subdere , ‘to subject, subdue’). See 
subduce. 

Derivatives: subdu-able, adj., subdu-abl-y, adv., 
subdu-able-ness , n., subdu-al , n., subdu-ed, adj., 
subdu-ed-ly , adv., subdu-ed-ness , n., subdu-ing , 
adj., subdu-ing-ly , adv. 

suber, n., cork. — L. suber , ‘cork tree, cork’, 
prob. borrowed fr. Gk. ouepotp, ‘wrinkled skin’, 
which is of uncertain origin, 
subereous, adj., pertaining to cork. — L. sube- 
reus , ‘of cork’, fr. suber. See prec. word and 
-eous. 

suberic, adj., pertaining to cork. — F. subdrique, 
formed fr. L. suber, ‘cork’, with suff. -ique. See 
suber and adj. suff. -ic. 

suberin, suberine, n., a waxy substance contained 
in cork (biochem.) — Formed with suff. -in, 
-ine, fr. L. suber, ‘cork’. See suber. 
suberose, adj., subereous. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ose fr. L. suber , ‘cork’. See suber and cp. 
subereous. 

subfuscous, adj., dusky. — L. subfusc us, sujfuscus , 
‘dusky’, fr. sub- and fuscus, ‘dusky’. See fuscous, 
subjacency, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

subjacent, adj., situated underneath. — L. sub- 
jacens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of subjacere, ‘to 
lie underneath’, fr. sub- and jacere , ‘to lie’. See 
adjacent. 

Derivative: subjacent-ly , adv. 
subject, adj. — ME. suget, subget, fr. OF. suget, 
subject (F. sujet), fr. L. subjectus, pp. of subicere , 
less correctly subjicere , ‘to subject, include, 
comprise’, lit. ‘to throw under’, fr. sub- and 
jacere (pp. jactus), ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to spirt 
forth’, and cp. words there referred to. For the 
change of Latin a (in jactus) to e (in sub-jectus) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: subject, adv. 

subject, n., 1) theme; 2) (gram.), the part of a 
sentence about which something is said. — ME. 
suget, subget , fr. OF. suget, subject , (F. sujet), fr. 
L. subjectum , . ‘grammatical subject’, neut. of 
subjectus, pp. of subicere, used as a noun. Sub- 
jectum is prop, a loan translation of Gk. Oreo xei- 
jievov, lit. ‘that which lies underneath’. See 
subject, adj., and cp. object. 

Derivative: subject-less , adj. 
subject, n., person owing allegiance to a ruler. — 
L. subjectus , pp. of subicere. See prec. word. 
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subject, tr. v. — ME. subjecten, fr. MF. subjecter 
(F. sujettir ), fr. OF., fr. L. subjectare , freq. of 
subicere , ‘to subject’. See subject, adj. 
Derivatives: subject- ed, adj., subject -ed-ly, adv., 
subject-ed-ness, n. 

subjection, n. — ME. subjeccioun, fr. MF. subjec- 
tion (F. sujetion ), fr. OF., fr. L. subject ionem, 
acc. of subjectio, fr. subject Its, pp. of subicere. 
See subject, adj., and -ion. 

Derivative: subjection-al, adj. 
subjective, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. subject ivus, ‘of 
the subject, subjective’, fr. L. subjectum , ‘sub- 
ject’. See subject, ‘theme’, and -ive. 

Derivatives: subjective , n., subjective-ly, adv., 
subjective-ness, n., subjectiv-ism, n., subjectiv- 
ity, n. 

subjoin, tr. v. — MF. subjoin -, stem of subjoindre , 
fr. L. subjungere , ‘to affix, append’, fr. sub- and 
jungere , ‘to join’. See join and cp. subjunctive, 
subjiigable, adj., capable of being subjugated. — 
Formed with suff. -able fr. L. subjugare. See 
next word. 

subjugate, tr. v. — ME. subjugaten , lit. ‘to bring 
under a yoke’, fr. L. subjugatus , pp. of subjugare , 
‘to subjugate’, fr. sub- and jugum , ‘yoke’. See 
yoke and cp. jugate. 

Derivatives : subjugat-ion , n., subjugat-or , n. 
subjunctive, adj. and n. — Late L. subjunctivus , 
‘connecting’, fr. L. subjunctus , pp. of subjungere ; 
see subjoin and -ive. Late L. subjunctivus is prop, 
a loan translation of Gk. btzoxctxxixbq, ‘per- 
taining to subordination, subordinated’, fr. 
OTCOTaooetv, ‘to place under, subordinate’. 
Derivative: subjunctive-ly , adv. 
sublate, tr. v., to refuse, deny. — L. sublatus (used 
as pp. of toiler e , ‘to take away*), fr. sub- and 
latus (used as pp. of ferre, ‘to bear, carry’), 
which stands for *tlatos, fr. *//-, zero degree 
of I.-E. base *tel-, *tol ‘to bear, carry’, whence 
L. tollere , ‘to lift up, raise’, tolerare , ‘to bear, 
support’. See tolerate and cp. collate and words 
there referred to. 

sublimate, tr. v., to refine, purify. — L. sublimatus, 
pp. of sublimdre , ‘to lift up’, fr. sublimis. See 
sublime and verbal suff. -ate. 
sublimate, adj., sublimated. — L. sublimatus , pp. 
of sublimdre. See sublimate, v. 
sublimation, n. — ME. sublimacion, fr. MF. (= 
F.) sublimation , fr. ML. sublimationem, acc. of 
sub lima tio r fr. L. sublimatus , pp. of sublimdre. 
See sublimate, v., and -ion. 
sublime, adj., 1) noble; 2) lofty. — F., fr. L. su- 
blimis, ‘high, lofty, exalted’, back formation fr. 
sub limen , hence lit, meaning ‘(coming) up to 
below the lintel’, fr. sub (see sub-) and limen, 
‘lintel’. See limen. 

Derivatives: sublime, n., sublime-ly , adv., sub- 
lime-ness, n. 

sublime, tr. and intr. v. — ME. sublimen, fr. MF. 
(= F.) sublimer, fr. L. sublimdre. See sublimate, v. 
Sublime Porte, former title of the Ottoman 
Government. — F. la Sublime Porte , lit. ‘the High 
Gate’, loan translation of Arab. Bab 'Alt , title 
of the Ottoman Court in Constantinople. Cp. 
Porte. 

subliminal, adj., below the threshold of consci- 
ousness ( psychol .) — Lit. ‘below the threshold’, 
formed fr. sub-, L. limen, gen. liminis , ‘thresh- 
old’, and adj. suff. -al. See limen and cp. sub- 
lime. 

Derivative: subliminal-ly, adv. 
sublimity, n., the quality of being sublime, subli- 
meness. — L. sublimit as, fr. sublimis. See su- 
blime, adj., and -ity. 

sublunar, sublunary, adj., 1) situated beneath the 
moon; 2) pertaining to this world. — ModL. 
sublundris, fr. sub- and L. lundris, ‘pertaining to 
the moon’. See lunar. 

submarine, adj., living or occurring below the 
surface of the sea. — Formed fr. sub- and 
marine, adj. 

Derivatives : submarine, n., submarin-er , n. 
submerge, tr. v., to place under water, cover with 
water; ijitr. v., to plunge into water; to be sub- 
merged. — L. submergere , ‘to plunge under, 
sink; to overwhelm’, fr. sub- and merger e , ‘to 
dip, immerse, plunge’. See merge and cp. words 
there referred to. 



Derivatives: submerg-ed, adj., submerge-ment, 
n., submerg-ence , n., submerg-ible , adj., sub- 
merg-ibil-ity , n. 

submerse, tr. v., to submerge. — L. submersus, 
pp. of' submergere. See submerge. 

Derivatives: submers-ed, adj., submers-ible, adj., 
submers-ibil-ity , n. 

submerse, adj., submersed. — L. submersus , pp. 
of submerge , ‘to plunge under, sink’. See prec. 
word. 

submersion, n. — Late L. submersio, gen. -onis, 
fr. L, submersus, pp. of submergere, ‘to plunge 
under, sink’. See submerge and -ion. 
submission, n. — ME., fr. MF., fr. L. submis- 
sionem , acc. of submissio , lit. ‘a letting down’, 
formed fr. sub missus, pp. of submitt ere. In 
ModF., submission is obsolete; it has been re- 
placed by its doublet soumission. See submit and 
-ion. 

submissive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
submissus, pp. of submittere. See submit. 
Derivatives: submissive-ly, adv., submissive- 
ness , n. 

submit, intr. v., to yield, surrender; tr. v., to pre- 
sent for consideration. — ME. submitten , fr. L. 
submittere, summittere, ‘to furnish, provide’, lit. 
‘to place or send down’, fr. sub- and mittere, ‘to 
send’. See mission and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: submit t-al, n., submitt-er , n. 
suboceanic, adj., situated beneath the floor of the 
ocean. — Formed fr. sub- and oceanic. See 
ocean and adj. suff. -ic. 

subordinate, adj. — ML. subordinate, fr. sub- and 
L. ordinatus , pp. of ordinare , ‘to set in order, 
appoint’. See ordain and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: subordinate, n., subordinate-ly , 
adv., subordinate-ness , n. 
subordinate, tr. v. — ML. subdrdinatus . See prec. 
word and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: subordinat-ion, n.» subordinat-ion- 
ism, n., subordinat-ion-ist, n. and adj., subor dinat- 
ive, adj. 

suborn, tr. v., to procure by bribery; to procure 
(a person) to commit a crime. — MF. (= F.) 
suborner, fr. L. suborndre, ‘to provide, furnish;, 
to instigate’, fr. sub- and orndre , ‘to equip’. See 
ornate. 

Derivative: suborn-er , n. 
subornation, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. 
subornatidnem, acc. of subor natid, fr. L. subor- 
natus , pp. of subornare. See prec. word and 

-ation. 

subphrenic, adj., situated beneath the diaphragm. 
— A hybrid coined fr. L. sub, ‘under’, and Gk. 
tppvjv, ‘diaphragm; mind 1 . See sub- and phrenic, 
subpleural, adj., situated beneath the pleura. — 
Formed fr. sub- and pleural, 
subpoena, n., summons to appear in court; tr. v., 
to serve with a subpoena. — Back formation fr. 
L. sub poena (‘under penalty’), words intro- 
ducing the writ commanding the presence of a 
person under a penalty of failure. See sub and 
penal. 

subreption, n., obtaining of a favor by unlawful 
representation (law) — L. subreptio, surreptio , 
gen. -onis, ‘a snatching away’, fr. subreptus, sur- 
reptus, pp. of subripere , surripere, ‘to snatch 
away’, fr. sub- and rapere (pp. rapt us), ‘to seize, 
snatch’. See rapid and -ion and cp. surreptitious. 
Cp. also obreption. For the change of Latin & 
(in raptus ) to £ (in sub-rdptus , sur-rdptus ) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
subrogate, tr. v., to substitute. — L. subrogatus, 
pp. of subrogare , ‘to put in another’s place, sub- 
stitute’, fr. sub- and rogare, ‘to ask, beg, en- 
treat; to offer (somebody) for election’. See 
rogation and cp. surrogate, 
subrogation, n., substitution. — ME. subrogaci- 
oun, fr. MF. (= F.) subrogation, fr. ML. subro- 
gationem, acc. of subrogdtio, fr. L. subrogatus , 
pp. of subrogare. See prec. word and -ion and 
cp. surrogation. 

subs acral, adj., situated beneath the sacrum. — 
Formed fr. sub- and sacral, ‘pertaining to the 
sacrum’. 

subscribe, tr. and intr. v. — ME. subscriben, fr. L. 
subscribere, ‘to write below, write down, sign’, 



fr. sub- and scribere , ‘to write’. See scribe. 
Derivative: subscrib-er, n. 
subscript, adj. and n. — L. subscript us, pp. of 
subscribere. See subscribe and cp. script, 
subscription, n. — ME. subscripcioun, fr. L. sub- 
scriptio, gen. -onis, ‘subscription’, lit. ‘anything 
written below’, fr. subscriptus, pp. of subscribere. 
See subscribe and -ion. 

subscripts, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
subscriptus, pp. of subscribere. See subscribe. 
Derivative: subscriptive-ly, adv. 
subsellium, n., a low bench. — L., ‘bench, seat’, 
fr. sub- and sella (for *sed-la-), from the base of 
seder e, ‘to sit’. See sedentary and cp. seat, settle. 
Cp. also the second element in Limosella. 
subsequence, n. — Late L. subsequent ia, ‘the act 
of following; succession’, fr. L. subsequens, gen. 
-entis. See next word and -ce. 
subsequent, adj., following in time; later. — 
ME., fr. L. subsequens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of 
subsequi, ‘to follow, succeed’, fr. sub- and sequi, 
‘to follow’. See sequel and -ent. 

Derivatives: subsequent, n., subsequent-ly , adv., 
subsequent-ness , n. 

subserve, tr. v. f to serve in a subordinate manner; 
to promote. — L. subservire, ‘to serve, comply 
with’, fr. sub- and servire, ‘to serve’. See serve, 
subservience, subserviency, n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
subservient, adj., subordinate; serving to pro- 
mote. — L. subserviens, gen. -entis, pres. part, 
of subservire. See subserve and -ent. 

Derivatives: subservient , n., subservient-ly, adv., 
subrervient-ness , n. 

subside, intr. v., 1) to sink; to settle; 2) to abate. 
— L. subside re, ‘to settle down’, fr. sub- and 
siddre, ‘to sit down, settle’, which is rel. to 
sedere , ‘to sit’. Cp. OI. sidati (for *sidzati), 
‘sits’, Gk. (for *si-zdo ), ‘I seat, set’, and see 
sedentary. 

subsidence, n., the process of subsiding. — L. 
subsidentia , ‘a settling down, subsidence’, fr. 
subsidens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of subsiddre. 
See prec. word and -ence. 
subsidiary, adj. — - L. tubsidiarius, ‘belonging to a 
reserve subsidiary’, fr. subsidium. See subsidy 
and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: subsidiary, n., subsidiari-ly, adv. 
subsidize, tr. v. — See next word and -ize. 

Derivative: subsidiz-er, n. 
subsidy, n., a grant of money. — ME. subsidie, fr. 
L. subsidium, ‘support, help; auxiliary troops, 
reserve’, fr. subsidere, ‘to settle down; to stay, 
remain’, fr. sub- and sidere, ‘to sit down, settle’. 
See subside and -y (representing L. - ium ). 
subsist, intr. v., to continue; tr. v., to support, 
maintain. — L. subsistere , ‘to stand still, re- 
main’, fr. sub- and sistere , ‘to cause to stand 
still, to place; to stand still, stand’, from the 
reduplicated base of stare, ‘to stand’. See assist 
and cp. words there referred to. 
subsistence, n. — ME., fr. Late L. subsistentia, fr. 
L. subsistens, gen. -entis. See next word and -ce. 
Late L. subsistentia is prop, a loan translation 
of Gk. bn6axa.aL<;, ‘subsistence’, lit. ‘anything 
placed under’, fr. u^(<TT7)|xt, ‘I place under, 
stand under’, fr. U7r6, ‘under’, and torritii, ‘I 
make to stand; I stand’, 
subsistent, adj. — L. subsistens , gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of subsistere. See subsist and -ent. 
Derivative: subsistent, n., that which subsists, 
substance. 

subspecies, n., subdivision of a species. — ModL. 
subspecies. See sub- and species, 
substance, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. sub- 
stantia, ‘that of which a thing consists’, fr. sub - 
stans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of substdre, ‘to 
stand or be under, to be present’, fr. sub- and 
sto, stare, ‘to stand’. See state and cp. substan- 
tive. For the ending see suff. -ce. 
substantial, adj. — ME. substancial, fr. Late L. 
substantial is, ‘pertaining to the substance or 
essence’, fr. L. substantia. See prec. word and 
adj. suff -al, and cp. consubstantial. 

Derivatives: substantialism (q.v.), substantia- 
list (q.v.), substantiality, n., substantialize (q.v.), 
substantial-ly, adv., substantial-ness, n. 
substantialism, n., the doctrine that reality (or 
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substance) underlies all phenomena ( pkilos .) — 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. Late L. substantialis. 
See prec. word. 

substantiate, n., an adherent of substantialism. 
— Formed with suff. -ist fr. Late L. substan - 
tidlis. See substantial. 

substantialize, tr. v., to give reality to. — Formed 
with suff. -ize fr. Late L. substantialis. See sub- 
stantial. 

substantiate, tr. v., 1) to give substance to; 2) to 
show to be true. — ModL. substantiate, pp. of 
substantial, fr. L. substantia. See substance and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. consubstantiate. 
substantiation, n. — ModL. substantiate, gen. 
-onis, fr. substantiate, pp. of substantial. See 
prec. word and -ion and cp. consubstantiation. 
substantival, adj., pertaining to a substantive. — 
Formed fr. substantive, n., with adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: substantival-ly, adv. 
substantive, adj., having a real existence; inde- 
pendent. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) substantif (fem. 
substantive), fr. Late L.substantivus, ‘self-existent, 
substantive’, fr. L. substantia. See substance and 
-ive. 

substantive, n. — ME. substantif, fr. MF. (= F.), 
fr. Late L. substantivum , neut. of substantive 
(see prec. word); in Latin used only in the term 
verbum substantivum, which is a loan transla- 
tion of Gk. umxpxxixdv, to denote the 
auxiliary verb esse, ‘to be’. The grammatical 
term substantivum (in French : substantif) was 
introduced by the French to denote the noun 
in contradistinction to the adjective. 
Derivatives: substantive-ly , adv., substantive- 
ness, n. 

substituent, n., an atom or group substituting 
another. — L. substituens , gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of substituere. See next word and -ent. 
Derivative: substituent, adj. 
substitute, n. — ME., fr. L. substitutum , neut. pp. 
of substituere , ‘to put instead of, replace, sub- 
stitute’, fr. sub- and statuere, ‘to place, put’. See 
statute. For the change of Latin a (in stdtuere) 
to i (in sub-stituere) see abigeat and cp. words 
there referred to. 

substitute, tr. and intr. v. — L. substitute , pp. of 
substituere. See substitute, n. 

Derivatives: substituted, substitut-ive, adjs. 
substitution, n. — ME. substitucion , fr. MF. (= 
F.) substitution , fr. Late L. substitutionem, acc. 
of substitute , fr. L. substitute , pp. of substitu- 
ere. See substitute, adj., and -ion. 

Derivatives: substitution-al , adj., substitution-al- 
ly , adv., substitution-ary, adj. 
substratum, n., lower stratum. — ML. substra- 
tum, n., fr. L. substratum, neut. pp. of subster - 
nere, ‘to spread under’, fr. sub- and sternere , ‘to 
strew, spread out’. See stratum. 

Derivatives: substrat-al, substrat-ive , adjs. 
subsultory, adj., leaping. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ory fr. L. subsult-ium), pp. stem of subsi- 
lire, ‘to spring upward’, fr. sub- and salire, ‘to 
spring, jump’. See salient. For the change of 
Latin a (in sdlire) to u (in sub -sul turn) see desul- 
tory and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: subsultori-ly, adv. 
subsume, tr. v. — ModL. subsumere, ‘to take 
under’, fr. sub- and L. sumere, ‘to take’. See 
assume and cp. words there referred to. 
subsumption, n. — ModL. subsumptio, gen. - onis , 
fr. subsumptus , pp. of subsumere. See prec. 
word and -ion and cp. sumption and words 
there referred to. 

subsumptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 
ModL. subsumptus, pp. of subsumere. See 
subsume and -ive. 

subtend, tr. v., to extend under. — L. subtendere, 
‘to stretch underneath’, fr. sub-< and tendere, ‘to 
tretch’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direction*, 
subtense, adj. — L. subtense , pp. of subtendere. 

See prec. word and cp. tense, adj. 
subter-, pref. meaning ‘beneath, lower than’. — 
L., fr. subter , .‘below, beneath’, formed fr. sub 
(see sub-) with compar. suff. -ter. See -ther and 
cp. inter-, preter-. 

subterfuge, n. — Late L. subterfugium, fr. L. 
subterfugere , ‘to flee secretly’, fr. subter- and 
fugere , ‘to flee’. See fugitive and cp. refuge. 



subterrane, n., an underground room, a cave. — 
L. subterraneum, ‘a subterranean place’, neut. 
of the adj. subterrdneus (see next word) used 
as a noun. 

Derivatives: subterrane-al, adj., subterranean 
(ffv.) 

subterranean, adj., underground. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. subterrdneus , ‘underground, 
subterranean’, fr. sub terra, ‘under the ground’, 
fr. sub , ‘under’, and terra, abl. of terra , ‘earth, 
ground’. See sub- and terra. 

Derivative: subterranean, n., subterranean-ly , 
adv. 

subterrene, n., 1) an underground dwelling; 2) 
(with the), the underworld. — L. subterrenus, 
‘underground’ (adj.), compounded of sub, 
‘under’, and terra , ‘earth, ground’. See prec. 
word. 

subterrestrial, adj. — Formed fr. sub- and terres- 
trial. 

subthoracic, adj., situated under the thorax*. — 
Formed fr. sub- and thoracic, 
subtile, adj., subtle. — ME. subtil, subtile, fr. 
MF. (= F.) subtil, fr. OF. so util, sotil, sutil, fr. 
L. subtilis ; influenced in spelling by L. subtilis . 
See subtle. 

Derivatives: subtile-ly , adv., subtile-ness , n., 
subtilize (q.v.), subtilty (q.v.) 
subtilize, tr. and intr. v. — Formed with suff. 
-ize fr. L. subtilis. See subtile. 

Derivatives: subtiliz-ation, n. subtiliz-er, n. 
subtilty, n. — ME. subtiltee, altered fr. sutilte 
under the influence of L. subtilis . See subtlety, 
subtle, adj., 1) delicate; 2) evasive; 3) clever, 
crafty. — ME. sutel, soutil , fr. OF. soutil, sotil , 
sutil (F. subtil ), fr. L. subtilis, ‘fine, thin; deli- 
cate, subtle; clear, simple’, which stands for 
*sub-texlis, fr. sub- and tela (for *texla), ‘a web’, 
from the stem of texere, ‘to weave’ ; see textile. 
The spelling of F. subtil , E. subtle, is due to the 
influence of L. subtilis . 

Derivative: subtl-y, adv. 

subtlety, n. — ME. sutilte , sotilte, fr. OF. soutil- 
te, sutilte (F. subtilite), fr. L. subtilitatem, acc. of 
subtilitds, ‘fineness, simplicity’, fr. subtilis ; 
influenced in spelling by L. subtilis . See subtle 
and -ty and cp. subtilty, which is a doublet of 
subtlety . 

subtonic, n., in music , the seventh tone of the 
scale. — Coined by James Rush (see his Philos- 
ophy of the Human Voice , 4th ed., Philadelphia, 
1855, p. 82) fr. sub- and tonic, 
subtract, tr. v. — L. subtracte , pp. of subtrakere , 
‘to draw off, withdraw’, fr. sub- and trahere, ‘to 
draw’. See tract and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: subtract-er, n., subtraction (q.v,), 
subtract-ive, adj. 

subtraction, n. — Late L. subtracted, gen. -dnis, 
fr. L. subtractus , pp. of sub trahere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

subtrahend, n., number to be subtracted. — L. 
subtrahendus , ‘to be subtracted’, gerundive of 
subtrakere , ‘to subtract’. See subtract. For the 
use of Latin gerundives or their derivatives in 
English cp. agenda and words there referred to. 
subulate, adj., slender and pointed; awl-shaped. 

ModL. subuldtus, fr. L. subula, ‘awl’, which 
stands for *su-dhl-d and is rel. to L. suo, suere, 
‘to sew’. Cp. OSlav. &ilo, Czech Sidlo, Pol. 
szydio , ‘awl’, OHG. siula, ‘awl, needle’, and see 
sew. For the ending see adj. suff. -ate. 
subuliform, adj., awl-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. subula , ‘awl’ and forma, ‘form, shape’. See 
prec. word and form, n. 

suburb, n. — L. suburbium, ‘suburb’, fr. sub- and 
urbs, gen. urbis, ‘city’. See urban, 
suburban, adj. — L. suburbanus, ‘near the city*, 
formed fr. sub-, urbs , gen. urbis, ‘city’, and suff 
-anus. See urban. 

Derivatives: suburban-ity , n., suburban-ize, tr. 
v., suburban-iz-ation , n. 

suburbicarian, adj., being in the suburbs of 
Rome; applied to the six dioceses near Rome. 
— Formed with suff. -an fr. Late L. suburbi- 
cjrius, which corresponds to L. suburbanus, 
‘near the city’, specif, ‘near the city of Rome’. 
See suburban. 

subvene, intr. v., to come to aid ; to intervene. — 



L. subvenire, ‘to come to the aid of’, lit. ‘to 
come under’, fr. sub- and venire, ‘to come’. See 
come and cp. souvenir and next word, 
subvention, n., a subsidy. — ME. subvencioun, fr. 
MF. (= F.) subvention , fr. L. sub vent ionem, acc. 
of subventio , ‘assistance’, fr. subvent^-urn), pp. 
stem of subvenire. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivatives: subvention-ary, subvention-ed, adjs. 
subversion, n., overthrow. — ME. subversioun , fr. 
MF. (— F.) subversion, fr. OF., fr. Late L. sub- 
versidnem, acc. of subversio, ‘an overturn, over- 
throw, destruction’, fr. L. subversus, pp. of sub- 
vertere . See subvert and -ion. 

Derivative: subversion-ary, adj. 
subversive, adj. — Formed with suff -ive fr. L. 

subversus , pp. of subvertere. See subvert, 
subvert, tr. v., to overthrow, destroy. — ME. 
subverten, fr. MF. (= F.) subvertir , fr. OF., fr. 
L. subvertere , ‘to turn upside down, upset, over- 
throw, ruin’, fr. sub- and vertere, ‘to turn’. See 
version. 

Derivative: subvert-er, n., 
subway, n. — A hybrid coined fr. sub-, a suff. of 
Latin origin, and the English word way. 
sue-, pref. — Assimilated form of sub- before c. 
succade, n., preserved fruit. — ME. socade, fr. 
MF. succade , fr. It. zuccata , fr. zucco, ‘gourd*. 
See zucchetto and -ade and cp. sucket. 
succedaneous, adj., pertaining to a succedaneum; 
substituted. — L. succedaneus, ‘following 
something, substituted for something’, fr .succe- 
dere. See succeed and -eous. 
succedaneum, n., substitute. — ModL., prop, 
neut. of the L. adj. succedaneus. See prec. word, 
succeed, tr. and intr. v. — ME. succeden , fr. L. 
succedere, ‘to go under; to go from under, to 
mount, ascend ; to follow, succeed ; to prosper, 
be successful’, fr. sub- and cedere, ‘to go’. See 
cede and cp. success. 

Derivatives: succeed-er , n., succeed-ing , verbal 
n. and adj., succeed-ing-ly , adv. 
succentor, n., sub-precentor. — Late L., ‘one 
who accompanies in singing’, fr. sub- and L. 
cantor, ‘singer’; see cantor. For the change of 
Latin a (in cantor) to € (in Late suc-cdntor), see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
success, n. — L. successus , ‘advance, approach; 
success’ (whence also F. succes), fr. successus, 
pp. of succedere. See succeed. 

Derivatives: success-ful, adj., success-ful-ly , 
adv., success-ful-ness, n., succession (q.v.), 
successor (q.v.) 

succession, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. sue - 
cessidnem, acc. of successio, ‘a coming into the 
place of, succeeding, succession’, fr. successus, 
pp. of succedere. See success and -ion. 
Derivatives: succession-al, adj., succession-al-ly , 
adv., succession-ist, n. 

successive, adj. — ME., fr. ML. successivus, fr. 
L. successus, pp. of succedere. See success and 
-ive. 

Derivatives: successive-ly, adv., successive- 

ness, n., successiv-ity, n. 

successor, n. — ME. successour , fr. OF. successur , 
successour (F. successeur), fr. L. successorem, 
ace. of successor, ‘follower, successor’, fr. sue- 
cessus , pp. of succedere . See succeed and agen- 
tial suff. -or. 

succin-, form of succino- before a vowel, 
succinic, adj., pertaining to, or found in, amber. 
— F. succinique, formed with suff. -ique (see adj. 
suff. -ic) fr. L. succinum, sucinum, ‘amber’, 
which is a loan word from a N. European 
language and has been assimilated in form to 
L. sucus, succus, ‘juice, sap’, 
succinct, adj., concise. — L. succinctus, ‘prepar- 
ed, ready; contracted, short’, pp. of succingere , 
‘to gird below or from below, to tuck up’, fr. 
sub- and cingo, cingere, ‘to gird’. See cincture 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: succinct-ly, adv., succinct-ness, n. 
succino-, before a vowel succin-, combining form 
meaning 1) amber; 2) succinic acid. — L. suc- 
cino-, succin fr. succinum. See succinic. 

Succisa, n., a genus of plants, the devil’s bit 
ibot.) — ModL., fr. L. succisa, fem. pp. of 
succidere, ‘to cut away below* (see next word) ; 
so called in allusion to the premorse rootstock. 




SUCCISE 

succise, adj., seeming as if it were abruptly cut 
off (bot.) — L. succisus, pp. of succidere , ‘to cut 
away below’, fr. sub- and caedere , ‘to cut’. See 
cement and cp. prec. word. Cp. also precise. For 
the change of Latin ae (in caedere ) to i (in 
succidere) see acquire and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

succor, succour, n., help, aid. — ME. socour , fr. 
earlier socours , (which was mistaken for a pi.), 
fr. OF. so cor s (F. secours) fr. L. sue curs us, 
‘help, assistance', fr. succurs-(um), pp. stem of 
succurrere. See succor, v. 

Derivative: succo(u)r-less , adj. 
succor, succour, tr. v., to help, aid. — ME. so- 
cour en, fr. OF. succurre (F. secourir ), ‘to help, 
assist’, fr. L. succerrere , ‘to help, assist’, lit. ‘to 
run under’, fr. sub- and currere , ‘to run’. See 
current, adj., and cp. succursal. 

Derivatives: succo(u)r-able, adj., succo(u)r-er, 
n. 

succory, n., chicory. — Altered on analogy of Du. 
suikerij , fr. cicoree, sycory , earlier variants of 
chicory (q.v.) 

succose, adj., juicy, sappy. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ose fr. L. succus, sue us, ‘juice, sap’. See 

succulent. 

succotash, n., a dish of corn and beans. — Narra- 
ganset msiquatash. 

Succoth, n. — See Sukkoth. 
succubus, n., a lascivious spirit. — L. succuba, 
succubus , ‘strumpet’, fr. succubdre , ‘to lie under’, 
fr. sub- and cubare , ‘to lie down’. See succumb 
and cp. also incubus. 

succulence, also succulency, n., juiciness. — Form- 
ed from next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
succulent, adj., juicy. — L. succulentus , ‘juicy’, fr. 
succus , sue us, ‘juice, sap’, which is rel. to sugere, 
‘to suck’, and cogn. with OE. sucan , ‘to suck’. 
See suck and -ent and cp. succose, exsuccous. 
Derivatives : succulent-ly , adv., succulent- ness, n. 
succumb, intr. v., to submit, yield. — L. succum- 
bere , ‘to lie down, submit, surrender’, fr. sub- 
and -cumbere (found only in compounds), ‘to 
lie’, which is rel. to cubare , ‘to He down’. See 
cubicle and cp. words there referred to. 
succursal, adj., subsidiary. — F. * succursal (oc- 
curring only in the noun succursale, ‘chapel of 
ease; branch establishment (of a bank, etc.)’, 
prop. fern. adj. used as a noun fr. Late L. suc- 
cursalis, ‘subsidiary’, fr. L. succursus , ‘help, as- 
sistance’. See succor, n. 

Derivative: succursal , n. 

succus, n., juice. — L. succus, siicus. See succu- 
lent 

succussion, n., the act of shaking. — L. succussio, 
gen. -dnis, fr, sucussus, pp. of succutere , ‘to 
fling up’, fr. sub- and quatere , ‘to shake’. See 
quash, ‘to make void’, and -ion and cp. con- 
cussion, percussion. 

such, adj. — ME, swile, swulch, swuch , such, fr. 
OE. swelc, s we Ice, swile , swylc , rel. to OS. sulik, 
ON .slikr, Swed. slik, Dan. slig, OFris. selik,selk, 
salk, MDu. sole, selc, Du. zulk, OHG. sulih, 
solih, MHG. sulich, solch, G. solch, Goth. 
swaleiks. These words orig. meant ‘so formed’. 
See so and the adj. like and cp. the second ele- 
ment in which. 

Derivatives: such , pron., such-like, adj. and n,, 
such-ness, n. 

suck, tr. and intr. v. — ME. suken, souken, fr. 
OE. sucan, rel. to OE. sugan, OS., OHG. sugan, 
ON. suga, Dan. suge, Swed. suga, MDu. sughen, 
Du. zuigen, MHG. sugen, G. saugen, ‘to suck’, 
and cogn. with L. sugere, ‘to such’, sucus y 
succus , ‘juice, sap’, Lett, suzu, sukt, W. sugno f 
‘to suck’. AH these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*seuq-, resp. *seug- t ‘to suck; sap’. Cp. sick, 
soak, sowens, succose, succulent, suction, sugent, 
suggillate, sumen and the second element in 
honeysuckle. I.-E. bases *seuq~, *seug-, are en- 
largements of base *seu-, ‘sap, juice; to squeeze, 
press ; to rain, flow’, whence OI. sunStiy ‘squeez- 
es’, Gk. “eiv (for *suwein), ‘to rain’ uet 6? 
(for *suwet<fs), ‘rain’. See hyeto- and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also sup, ‘to sip’, 
sucker, n. — ME. suker, souker, fr. suken, 
souken , ‘to suck’. See suck and agential suff. -er. 
sucket, n. — A dial. var. of succade. 



suckle, n., honeysuckle. — ME. socle, sokel , 
short for honisocle . See honeysuckle, 
suckle, tr. v. — Formed fr. suck with freq. suff. -le. 
Derivative: suckl-er , n. 

suckling, n., a child before it is weaned. — ME. 
suklynge , fr. suken , ‘to suck’. Cp. MDu. soge- 
ling . Du. zuigeling, MHG. sugelinc, G. Saugling, 
and see suck and -ling. 

suckling, n., 1) clover; 2) honeysuckle. — ME. 
sokeling, fr. sokel, ‘honeysuckle’. See suckle, 
n., and subst. suff. -ing. 

suclat, n., any of certain woolen stuffs; specif, the 
European broadcloth ( Anglo-Indian ). — Hind. 
suqldt, fr. Pers. saqallat , a secondary form of 
saqirldt . See scarlet, 
suer-, form of sucro- before a vowel, 
sucramine, sucramin, n., ammonium salt of sac- 
charin. — Coined fr. F. sucre (see sugar) and 
amine. 

sucrate, n., compound of sucrose with a base 
( chem .) — A hybrid coined fr. F. sucre, ‘sugar’, 
and chem. suff. -ate, fr. L. -at us. See sugar and 
cp. words there referred to. 
sucre, n., the monetary unit for Ecuador. — 
Named after Antonio Jos6 de Sucre , a Vene- 
zuelan general. 

sucro-, before a vowel suer-, combining form 
meaning ‘sugar’. — F. sucre. See sugar, 
sucrose, n., saccharose {chem.) — Formed fr. F. 
sucre , ‘sugar’, with subst. suff. -ose. See sugar 
and cp. saccharose. 

suction, n., the act or process of sucking. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ion fr. L. suctus , pp. of sugere, 
‘to suck’. See suck and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: suction-al, adj. 

Suctoria, n., a group of protozoans ( zool .) — 
Lit. ‘sucking (animals)’, fr. suet us, pp. of sugere. 
See prec. word. 

suctorial, adj., 1) pertaining to sucking; 2) having 
an organ for sucking (zool.) — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. ModL. suetdrius, fr. L. suet us, 
pp. of sugere, ‘to suck’. See suck and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

Sudan, n., a kind of yellowish color. — Fr. the 
Sudan , name of a country in Africa, fr. Arab. 
(. Bilad-al-) Sudan , lit. ‘country of the blacks’, fr. 
sud, pi. of dswad (fem. sauda ), ‘black’. Cp. 

Suaeda. 

Sudanese, # adj., of the Sudan; n., a native of the 
Sudan. — See prec. word and -ese. 

Sudanic, adj., of Sudan. — See Sudan and adj. 
suff. -ic. 

sudarium, n., a cloth for wiping the face; hand- 
kerchief. — L. sudarium , ‘handkerchief’, lit. 
‘cloth for wiping off perspiration’, fr. sudor, 
‘sweat, perspiration’. See next word and -arium. 
sudation, n., perspiration. — L. sudd do , gen. 
-dnis, ‘sweating’, fr. sudatus , pp. of sudare, ‘to 
sweat’, fr. sudor, ‘sweat’ See sudor and -ation. 
sudatorium, n., room for perspiration in a bath. 
-7- L. sudatorium , fr. sudatus , pp. of sudare. See 
prec. word and -orium. 

sudatory, adj., promoting perspiration. — L. sti- 
dd tori us, fr. sudatus, pp. of sudare. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ory. 
sudd, n., floating vegetable matter that obstructs 
navigation on the White Nile. — Arab, sudd, 
‘obstruction’, fr. sadda, ‘he stopped, shut, block- 
ed up, obstructed’. 

sudden, adj. — ME. sodain, sodein , fr. MF. so- 
dain , soudain (F. soudain ), fr. OF., fr. VL. 
*subitanus (L. subitdneus ), ‘sudden’, fr. subitus, 
‘sudden’, prop. pp. of subire, ‘to go under; to 
occur secretly’, fr. sub- and ire , ‘to go’. See itin- 
erate and cp. O Proven?. soptan, ‘sudden’, 
which also derives fr. VL. *subitanus. 
Derivatives: sudden-ly , adv., sudden-ness , n. 
sudder, n., a chief officer in India, particularly in 
the Bengal presidency. — Arab. $adr, ‘chief’, 
sudor, n., sweat. — L. sudor , ‘sweat’, fr. I.-E. 
base *sweid-, *swoid-, *swid-, ‘to sweat’. See 
sweat and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: sudor-al , adj. 
sudoriferous, adj., secreting sweat. — Com- 
pounded of L. sudor, ‘sweat’ (see prec. word), 
and -ferous. 

sudorific, adj., causing sweat. — Compounded 
- of L. sudor , ‘sweat’, and -ficus, fr. -ficere, un- 
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stressed form of facere, ‘to make, do’. See sudor 
and suff. -fic. 

Sudra, n., the lowest Hindu caste. — OI. sudrafy. 
suds, n. pi., 1) soapy water; 2) foam. — Lit. 
‘things sodden’; rel. to MDu. sudde, ‘marsh, 
lake’, and to E. sodden and seethe (q.v.) 
sue, tr. and intr. v. — ME. si wen, suwen , suen, fr. 
OF. suit, a collateral form of sivre, sivir (F. 
suivre), fr. VL. *sequere , *sequire, correspond- 
ing to L. sequi, ‘to follow’. See sequel and cp. 
ensue, pursue. Cp. also suit, pursuit. 

Derivatives : su-er, n., su-ing, adj., su-ing-ly, adv. 
suede, n., soft leather made of kid skin. — F. 
Sudde, ‘Sweden’, from phrases like gants de 
Suede, ‘Swedish gloves’, etc. 
suerte, n., a quick movement (technical term de- 
noting various phases of the bullfight). — Sp., 
‘change, luck, fate, lot’, fr. L. sortem, acc. of 
sors, ‘lot, fate, condition, state’. See sort, 
suet, n., solid fat formed around the kidneys and 
loins of cattle and sheep. — ME. swet, suet, 
dimin. formed fr. AF. sue, fr. OF. seu , sieu (F. 
suif), fr. L. sebum , ‘fat, taUow’. See sebaceous 
and -et. 

Derivative: suet-y, adj. 
suf-, assimilated form of sub- before f. 
suffer, tr. and intr. v. — ME. suffren , soffren, fr. 
OF. sofrir, sufrir (F. souffrir), fr. VL. *sufferire , 
corresponding to L. sufferre, which is formed 
fr. sub- and ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. Cp. Rum. 
suferl. It. soffrire, O Proven?, sofrir , sufrir , Sp. 
sufrir, ‘to suffer’, which all derive fr. VL. *suffe- 
rire. See bear, ‘to carry’, and cp. confer and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives : suffer-able, adj., suffer-able-ness, n., 
suffer-abl-y, adv., sufferance (q.v.), suffer-er, n., 
suffer-ing, n. and adj., suffer-ing-ly , adv. 
sufferance, n. — ME. suffrance, fr. OF. (= F.) 
souffrance , fr. Late L. sufferentia, fr. sufferens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of sufferre . See prec. 
word and -ance. 

suffete, n., chief Carthaginian magistrate. — L. 
sufes, suffes , gen. sufetis, suffetis, fr. Punic su- 
phet, ‘judge’, which is rel. to Heb. shophet , of 
s.m. (prop, active part, of shdphat , ‘he judged’), 
Bibl. Aram, shdph^tfn (prop. pi. part.), ‘judges’, 
Akkad, shapatu, ‘to judge’, shiptu, ‘judgment’, 
suffice, intr. and tr. v. — ME. suffisen, sufficen , 
fr. pres. part, stem of OF. soufire (F. suffire), fr, 
L. sufficere , ‘to supply as a substitute; to be 
enough, suffice’, lit. ‘to make under’, fr. sub- and 
-ficere, unstressed form of facere , ‘to make do’. 
See fact and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: suffic-er , n., suffic-ing-ly, adv., 
sujfic-ing-ness , n. 

sufficiency, n. — Late L. sufficienda, fr. L. suffi- 
ciens , gen. -ends. See next word and -cy. 
sufficient, adj. — L. sufficiens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of sufficere. See suffice and -ent. 
Derivatives: sufficient, n., sufficient-ly , adv., 
sufficient- ness, n. 

suffix, n. — L. suffixum , neut. pp. of suffigere, ‘to 
attach, affix’, fr. sub- and figere, ‘to fasten, fix’. 
See fix, adj., and cp. affix, infix, prefix. Cp. also 
soffit. 

Derivative: suffix-al , adj. 
suffix, tr. v. — L. suffixus, pp. of suffigere. See 
suffix, n. 

Derivatives: suffix-adon, n., suffix-ion , n. 
suffocate, tr. and intr. v., to choke. — L. suffoca - 
tus , pp. of suffocare , ‘to choke’, fr. sub- and the 
stem of fauces , ‘throat’. See faucal and verbal 
suff. -ate. The change of the diphthong au to 6 is 
due to dialectal influence; cp. explode. 
Derivatives: suffocat-ing, adj., suffocat-ing-ly , 
adv., suffocat-ive, adj. 

suffocation, n. — L. suffocatid, gen. -dnis, fr. 
suffocatus, pp. of suffocare. See prec. word and 

-ion. 

suffragan, n., a bishop appointed as deputy of a 
diocesan. — OF., fr. ML. suffragdneus, ‘assist- 
ant’, fr. L. suffragan, ‘to vote, support with 
one’s vote, support’, whence suffragium. See 
suffrage and -an. 

suffragan, adj., serving as deputy of a diocesan. 

— See suffragan, n. 

suffrage, n., 1) vote; voting; 2) the right to vote. 

— MF. (— F.), fr. L. suffragium , ‘voting tablet; 
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vote, assent, support’, prop, ‘shout of approv- 
al’, fr. sub- and fragor, ‘breaking to pieces; 
crash, noise, din’, from the stem of frangere , 
‘to break’. See fraction and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: suffrag-ial, adj., suffrag-ist , n. 
suffragette, n., a woman who advocates female 
suffrage. — F., formed fr. suffrage (see prec. 
word) with suff. -ette. 

Derivative : suffragett-ism , n. 
suffragist, n., one who advocates the extension of 
political suffrage, esp. to women. — Formed 
fr. suffrage with suff. -ist. 

Derivatives : suffragist , suffragist-ic , adjs., suffra- 
gist-ic-al-ly, adv. 

suffumigate, tr. v., to fumigate from underneath. 
— Late L. suffumigatus , pp. of suffumigare , fr. 
sub- and L .fiimigdre, ‘to smoke, fumigate’. See 

fumigate. 

suffumigation, n. — Late L. suffumigatio , gen. 
-dnis, fr. suffumigatus , pp. of suffumigare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

suffuse, tr. v., to overspread. — L. suffusus, pp. of 
suff under e, ‘to pour underneath’, fr. sub- and 
funder e, ‘to pour’. See fuse, v. 

Derivative: suffus-ive, adj. 
suffusion, n. — L. suffusio , gen. -dnis, fr. suffusus, 
pp. of suffundere. See prec. word and -ion. 

Sufi, n., member of a Mohammedan mystic 
order. — Arab. ?uft, lit. ‘man of wool’, i.e. ‘a 
man wearing woolen garments’, fr. j uf, ‘wool’ ; 
so called from the habit of ‘putting on the holy 
garment’ (= labs-a^iif), in order to devote 
oneself to mysticism. 

sufic, adj., pertaining to a Sufi. — Formed fr. 
Sufi with adj. suff. -ic. 

Sufism, n., mystical doctrines of the Sufis. — 
Formed fr. Sufi with suff. -ism. 
sug-, assimilated form of sub- before g. 
sugar, n. — ME. suger, sugre, fr. OF. (= F.) 
sucre , fr. ML. succarum , fr. Arab, sukkar , fr. 
Pers. shbkdr , fr. Pali sakkara, fr. OI. sdrkara, 
sarkarah, ‘gravel, grit, sugar’, which is cogn. 
with Gk. xpoKYj, xpoxaXy), ‘pebble’, and with 
the first element in xpoxo-StXo?, ‘crocodile*. 
Cp. It. zucchero , Sp. aziicar. Port, agucar , Rum. 
zahar, OHG. zucura (whence MHG. zuker , G. 
Zucker ), ‘sugar’, which all are borrowed fr. 
Arab, sukkar. (The inital a in Sp. aziicar , Port. 
agucar represents the Arab, article al). Cp. sac- 
char-, saccharin, sucrate, sucrose. Cp. also jag- 
gery, the first element in crocodile, and the 
second element in seersucker. 

Derivatives: sugar , tr. and intr. v., sugar-less, 
adj., sugar-like , adj., sugar-y, adj., sugar-i-ness, 
n. 

sugent, adj., suctorial. — L. sugens, gen. -entis, 
pres. part, of sugere, ‘to suck’, which is rel. to 
sucus, succus, ‘juice, sap’, and cogn. with OE. 
sucan , sugan, ‘to suck*. See suck and -ent. 
suggest, tr. v. — L. suggest us, pp. of suggerere, 
‘to lay beneath; to furnish, supply’, fr. sub- and 
gerere, ‘to bear, carry’. See gest. 

Derivatives: suggest-er, n., suggest-ible , adj., 
suggestibility, n., suggest-ible-ness, n. suggest- 
ibl-y, adv., suggest-ing, adj., suggest-ing-ly, adv., 
suggest-ive, adj., suggest-ive-ly, adv., suggest- 
ive- ness, n. 

suggestion, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. OF., 
fr. L. sug'gestidnem, acc. of suggestio, fr. sugges- 
ts, pp. of suggerere. See suggest and -ion. 
suggilate, tr. v., to beat black and blue. — L. sugil- 
latus , suggillatus, pp. of sugillare, suggillare , 
which is a derivative of sugere , ‘to suck’ (see 
sugent). The orig. meaning of sugillare, suggil- 
lare was ‘to cause the blood to flow’. For the 
ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
suggillation, n. — L. sugillatio , suggillatio, gen. 
- dnis , fr. sugillatus, suggillatus, pp. of sugillare, 
suggillare . See prec. word and -ion. 
sui, pron. used in Latin phrases like sui generis , 
sui juris , etc. — L. sui, gen. of suus, ‘his, her, 
its; one’s’, fr. OL. sovos, of s.m., from the I.-E. 
reflexive base *swe-, whence also Ol. svah, 
Avestic hva x v a~, OPers. huva, ‘one’s own’, 
Gk. 6q, Dor. *F6q, Homeric kbc, (for 

‘his, her, its*, OSlav. svoji, OPruss. 
swais , ‘his, her, its; one’s own’, OSlav. svojaku. 



‘relative, kinsman’, Goth, swes, adj., one’s 
own’; n., ‘property’, OHG. swas, ‘one’s own, 
beloved’, Goth, seins (for *swei-no-s), OHG., 
MHG., OS., OE. sin, G. sein , ON. sinn, Dan., 
Swed. sin, ‘his’, Olr. fein, fadein, ‘himself’, etc.. 
Arm. in-k'n, gen. ink'ean, of s.m. From I.-E. 
*se a collateral form of base *swe- derive 
Gk. 2, ‘himself, herself, itself’, <r-<pt(v), ‘to 
them’, L. se, of s.m., OSlav. sg, Lith. si, 
OPruss. sien, ‘himself’, etc., L. sibi, OSlav. sebe, 
OPruss. sebbei , ‘to himself’, etc., Goth., ON., 
LG., MDu. sik, OHG. sih, MHG. sich, ‘him- 
self’, etc., G. sich , ‘himself’, etc., ‘to himself’, 
etc. (Du. zich is a HG. loan word). Cp. the 
.first element in suicide. Cp. also aseity, perseity, 
desolate, Sabine, Samnite, self, sib, sister, -sk, 
so, soi-disant, sole, ‘alone’, such, swadeshi, 
swami, swaraj. Cp. also assuetude, consuetudinary, 
custom, ethical, ethnic, stridhana and the second 
element in gossip. 

suicidal, adj. — See suicide, n., and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: suicidal- ly, adv. 
suicide, n., the act of killing oneself intentionally. 
— Lit. ‘killing of oneself’, compounded of L. 
sui, ‘of’ oneself (see sui), and - cidium , ‘killing’, 
fr. -cider e, ‘to kill’. See -cide, ‘killing’, 
suicide, n., one who commits suicide. — Lit. 
‘killer of oneself’, compounded of L. sui, ‘of 
oneself’, and -cida, fr. -cidere. See prec. word 
and -cide, ‘killer’. 

suilline, adj., piglike. — Formed with suff. -ine 
(representing L ,-inus) fr. L. suillus, ‘of swine’, 
fr. sus, gen. suis, ‘swine’, which is -cogn. with 
OE. sugu, ‘female pig’. See sow, n. 
suint, n., natural grease of wool. — F., fr. suer , 
‘to sweat’, fr. L. sudare. See sudation. 
suit, n. — ME. siute , seute, fr. OF. siwte (read 
siute), later metathesized into suite (F. suite), fr. 
VL. *sequita (L. secuta), fern. pp. of sequere (L. 
sequi ), used as a noun. See sequel and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: suit, tr. and intr. v., suit-able , adj., 
suit-abil-ity , n .,suit-able-ness, n., suit-abl-y, adv., 
suit-ed, adj., suit-ing , n., 

suite, n., 1) a group of attendants; retinue; 2) a 
series or set, esp. of rooms or furniture. — A 
French loan word. See suit, 
suitor, n. — ME. sutor, suitor , fr. AF. suitor, fr. 
L. secutor, ‘follower, pursuer’, fr. secutus, pp. 
of sequi, ‘to follow*. See sue and agential suff. 
-or. 

suivez, v., direction to the accompanist to follow 
the soloist in tempo, etc. ( mus .) — F., ‘follow’, 
imper. pi. of suivre , ‘to follow’, which was re- 
fashioned fr. suit, metathesized form of siut , 
*sieut, fr. VL. *sequitus, pp. of sequere, ‘to 
follow’. See suit. 

sukey, n., tea kettle. — From Sukey, pet form of 
Susan. 

Sukkoth, Succoth, n., the Feast of Tabernacles 
(. Jewish Relig.) — Heb. sukkoth, pi. sukkd h , 
‘booth, tabernacle’, prop, ‘covert’, from sak- 
hakh, ‘he covered, screened’, 
sulcate, also sulcated, adj., marked with grooves, 
(bot.) — L. sulcatus , pp. of sulcare , ‘to furrow’, 
fr. sulcus, ‘furrow, trench’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. 6Xxo<; (for *solqos), ‘furrow’, SXxelv (for 
*sdlqein ), ‘to draw’. Arm. heig, ‘slow, lazy’, Alb. 
heVk, hek\ ‘I tear off’, OE. sulh, ‘plow’, Olr. 
osailcim (for *ad-solcim), ‘I tear away’, OSlav. 
vlekq, Lith. velkii, ‘I draw’, Toch. B. salk-,salk- 
(perf. stem), ‘to take away; to suck’. Cp. Hol- 
cus. For the ending see adj. suff. -ate, resp. also 
3rd -ed. 

sulcate, tr. v., to mark with grooves. — L. sulcd- 
tus , pp. of sulcare. See sulcate, adj. 
sulcated, adj. — See sulcate, adj. 
sulcation, n., a furrowing or grooving. — See 
prec. word and -ion. 

sulcus, n., a furrow, a groove. — L. See sulcate, 
adj. 

sulf-, sulfa- (also spelled sulpb-, sulpha-), com- 
bining form meaning ‘containing sulfur’. — See 
sulfur. 

sulfate (also spelled sulphate), n., salt of sulfuric 
acid ( chem .) — See sulf- and chem. suff. -ate. 
sulfatize (also spelled sulphatize), tr. v., to turn 
into sulfate. — See sulfate and -ize. 



sulfide (also spelled sulphide), rf., a compound of 
sulfur with another element or radical {chem.) 
— See sulf- and -ide. 

sulfite (also spelled sulphide), n., a salt of sulfurous 
acid {chem.) — See sulf- and subst. suff. -ite. 
sulfo- (also spelled sulpho-), combining form 
meaning ‘sulfur-’ or ‘containing sulfur’. — F. 
sulfo-, fr. sulfure. See sulfur, 
sulfone (also spelled sulphone), n., any of com- 
pounds containing the sulfonyl group (SO a ). — 
Coined fr. combining form sulf- and suff. -one. 
sulfonium (also spelled sulphonium), n., the uni- 
valent radical SH 8 {chem.) — ModL., coined fr. 
sulfur and ammonium. 

sulfonyl (also spelled sulphonyl), n., the bivalent 
radical SO a {chem.) — Coined fr. sulfone and 
suff. -yl. 

sulfur (also spelled sulphur), n. — L. sulpur , sul- 
phur, sulfur, prob. cogn. with Toch. B. salp -, AB 
sdlp-, ‘to bum’. There is prob. no connection 
between L. sulphur and Goth, swibls , OE. swefel, 
‘sulfur*. Cp. solfatara. 

Derivatives : sulfur {sulphur), adj. and tr. v. sulf ur- 
ate (sulphur-ate), tr. v., sulfur-ation {sulphur- 
ation ), n^ sulfur-ic (sulphur-ic), adj., sulfurize 
(q.v.), sulfurous (q.v.), sulfur-y {sulphur-y), adj. 
sulfureous (also spelled sulphureous), adj. — L. 
sulpur eus, sulphureus, ‘pertaining to sulfur’. 
See prec. word and -eous. 

Derivatives: sulfureous-ly , adv., sulfur eous-ness, 
n. 

sulfuret (also spelled sulphuret) n., a sulfide. — 
ModL. sulphuretum, fr. L. sulphur. See sulfur. 
Derivative: sulfuret, tr. v., to combine with 
sulfur. 

sulfurize (also spelled sulphurize), tr. v,, to com- 
bine or impregnate with sulfur or a compound 
of sulfur. — F. sulfuriser, fr. L. sulfur. See’ 
sulfur and -ize. 

Derivative: sulfuriz-ation, n. 
sulfurous (also spelled sulphurous), adj., 1) con- 
taining sulfur; 2) resembling burning sulfur 
{chem.) — L. sulphurdsus, sulfurdsus , ‘full of 
sulfur’, fr. sulphur, sulfur. See sulfur and -ous. 
Derivatives: sulfurous-ly {sulphurous-ly), adv., 
sulfurous-ness {sulphurous-ness). n. 
sulk, intr. v., to be sulky. — Back formation fr. 
sulky. 

sulky, adj., silently sullen. — Formed — with 
change of suff. -en to -y — fr. OE. -solcen, ‘sloth- 
ful’, in dsolcen, pp. of dseolcan, ‘to be slothful’, 
which is rel. to MHG. selken, ‘to drop, fall’- 
and possibly cogn. with Olr. selg , ‘hunt, hunt, 
ing’, sleg, ‘spear’, OI. s(jdti, sdrjati, ‘releases, 
pours, shoots’. 

Derivative: sulky , n. 

sullen, adj., morose; gloomy. — ME. solein, so- 
lain, fr. OF. solain, ‘lonely’, fr. L. solus , ‘alone*. 
See sole, ‘alone’, and -an. 

Derivatives: sullen-ly, adv., sullen-ness, n. 
sully, tr. v., to stain, tarnish. — MF. (= F.) 
souiller, ‘to soil, dirty’. See soil, ‘to dirty’, 
sulph-, sulpha-, sulphate, etc. — Var. of sulf-, 
sulfa-, sulfate, etc. 

sultan,n. — F., fr. Arab, sultan, ‘sultan’, fr. Aram. 
shulfana, ‘power’, sometimes used in the sense 
‘possessor of power’, from sh^let, ‘to have pow- 
er’. See Ndldeke, Beitr&ge zur semitischen 
Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg, 1910, p. 39. 
Aram. sh s let, is rel. to Heb. shdlat, ‘he ruled, 
was master’, Akkad, shalatu, ‘to have power’, 
shaltu, shitlutu, ‘powerful, mighty’. 

Derivatives: sultana (q.v.), sultan-ate, n., sultan- 
ess, n., sultan-ship, n. 

sultana, n., a sultan’s wife, mother, daughter or 
sister. — It., fem. of sultano, fr. Arab, sultan , 
‘sultan’. See prec. word. 

sultry, adj., oppressively hot. — Formed from the 
obsolete verb to suiter, a var. of swelter. 
Derivatives: sultri-ly, adv., sultri-ness , n. 
sum, n. — ME. sum me, somme, fr. OF. sum me, 
somme (F. somme), fr. L. summa, ‘top, summit; 
chief point; amount’,, prop. fem. of the adj. 
summus, ‘highest’, used as a noun. Summus 
stands for *sup-mos and is rel. to L. super , 
‘above’, sub, ’under’. See sub-, super-, and cp. 
summary, summit, consummate. Cp. also OI. 
upamah, ‘the highest, uppermost’, OE. ufema , of 
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s.m., Gk. u7iaTQ(; (dissimilated fr. *5-TtoqiO£; ), of 
s.m., which are all cogn. with L. summus , ‘high- 
est’. For the sense development of L. summa, 
‘sum’, lit. ‘the highest’, one should bear in mind 
that the Romans used to write the sum over the 
addends (in contradistinction to our own habit 
of putting the sum under the addends). 
Derivatives: sum-less , adj., sum-less-ness , n. 
sum, tr. v. — ME. summen , sommen , fr. OF. sum- 
mer , sommer (F. sommer), fr. ML. summare , fr. 
L. summa. See sum, n. 

Derivative : summ-ed , adj. 
sumac, sumach, n., any of the plants of the genera 
Rhus and Toxicodendron. — ME. sumac , fr. 
MF. (= F.), fr. OF. sumac , fr. ML. sumach , fr. 
Arab. summdq, ‘the sumac tree’, fr. Syr. sum- 
mdq , ‘red’. 

sumbul, n., the root of muskroot. — F. sumbul > fr. 

Arab, siinbul , ‘spikenard’, 
sumen, n., a sow’s udder; the fat of something 
(fig.) — L. sumen, ‘breast of women, a sow’s 
udder’, for * sags- men, fr. sugo, sugere , ‘to suck’. 
See sugent. For the ending see suff. -men. 
Sumer, n., an ancient district of Babylonia. 
Sumerian, adj., 1) pertaining to Sumer; 2) per- 
taining to the inhabitants of Sumer, their lan- 
guage or civilization; n., an inhabitant of Sumer. 
— Formed fr. Sumer with suff. -ian. 
summary, adj., brief. — ML. summarius, an adj. 
formed from the Latin noun summarium. See 
next word. 

Derivatives: summari-ly, adv., summari-ness , 
n. 

summary, n., a brief statement, review. — L. sum- 
mar ium, ‘a summary, abstract’, fr. summa. See 
sum, n., and subst. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: summar-ist , n., summar-ize , tr. v., 
summar-iz-ation, n., summar-iz-er , n. 
summation, n. — ModL. summatio , gen. -onis, fr. 
ML. summatus, pp. of summare, fr. L. summa. 
See sum, n., and -ation. 

summer, n., a season. — ME. sumer , somer , fr. 

OE. sumor, rel. to OS., ON., Norw., OHG. 
sumar , Dan. sommer, Swed. sommar, OFris. 
sumur , MDu. somer, Du. zomer, MHG. sumer, 
G. Sommer , and cogn. with 01. sama, ‘season, 
half-year, year’, Avestic hama, ‘summer’. Arm. 
am, ‘year’, amafn , ‘summer’, OIr. sam, samrad, 
OW. ham, W. hdj \ ‘summer’. All these words are 
traceable to I.-E. base *sem-, *sam-, ‘summer; 
season’. Cp. the second element in gossamer. 
Derivatives: summer , intr. and tr. v., and adj., 
summer-ing, n., summer-less, adj. 

summer, n., a large beam. — ME. somere , sumer , 
fr. MF. (= F.) sommier, ‘pack animal, beam, 
rafter’, fr. OF. sumer, fr. Late L. sagmarius , 
‘pack animal’, fr. sagma, ‘packsaddle’, fr. Gk. 
oiyfia, of s.m., which is rel. to oarxca (for 
♦era ‘I pack, stuff’. Cp. OHG., MHG. 
soum , G. Saum, OE. seam, ‘burden, load of a 
beast of burden’. Cp. also seam, ‘measure’, 
sumpter. 

summer herring. — Translation of Du. zomer ha- 
ring, of s.m. 

summersault, n. — A var. spelling of somersault, 
summit, n. — ME. somette, fr. MF. somete, fr, 

OF. , fern, of somet, dimin. of som, ‘summit’, fr. 
L. summum , prop, theneut. of summus, ‘highest’, 
used as a noun. See sum, n., and -et and cp. 
consummate. 

Derivatives: summit-al , adj., summit-less, adj. 
summon, tr. v. — ME. somonen, somenen , sumnen, 
fr. OF. somondre, semondre, fr. VL. summondre 
(3rd conjugation), corresponding to L. summo- 
nere (2nd conjugation), ‘to remind, warn’, as- 
similated form of submonere, fr. sub- and monere, 
‘to warn’; see monition and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For a similar change of conjugation 
cp. respond. 

Derivatives: summon-er , n., summon-ing-ly, adv. 
summons, n. — ME. somouns, fr. OF. somonce , 
semonce (F. semonce), fr. earlier semonse , prop, 
fern. pp. of OF. semondre, ‘to remind, warn’, 
used as a noun. See prec. word. 

Derivatives : summons, tr. v. 
sump, n., marsh, mud; the lowest part of a mine 
or pool. — Fr. MLG. sump, ‘a marsh’, which is 
rel. to E. swamp (q.v.) 



Derivatives: sump, tr. and intr. v., sump-er, n. 
sumpitan, n., blowpipe for shooting arrows, used 
by the savages of Borneo. — Malay sumpitan- 
‘blowgun’, fr. sumpit, ‘blowpipe’, lit. ‘narrow’, 
Cp-. sarbacane. 

sumpter, n., a pack horse. — ME., fr. OF. som. 
metier , ‘driver of a pack animal’, fr. VL. *sag- 
matarius, fr. Late L. sagmarius, fr. sagma, ‘pack- 
saddle’. See summer, ‘beam’, 
sumption, n., a major premise (logic) — ME. 
sumpeion, fr. L. sumptid, gen. -onis, lit. ‘a taking’, 
fr. sumptus, pp. of sumer e , ‘to take, select, as- 
sume; to use, spend, consume’, which is a con- 
traction of *sub-emere, fr. sub- and emere, ‘to 
take, buy'. See exempt, adj. and -ion and cp. 
assume, assumption, consume, consumption, pre- 
sumption, resume, resumption, subsume, sub- 
sumption. Cp. also the next two words, 
sumptuary, adj., pertaining to expense. — L. 
sumptuarius, formed with suff. -arius fr. sump- 
tus, ‘expense’, fr. sumptus , pp. of sumer e, ‘to 
take; to spend’. See prec. word and adj. suff. 
-ary. 

sumptuous, adj., luxurious. — MF. (= F.) somp- 
tueux (fem. somptueuse ), fr. L. sumptuosus, ‘cost- 
ly’, formed with suff. -osus, fr. sumptus , pp. of 
sumere, ‘to take; to spend’. See sumption and 
-ous. 

Derivatives : sumptuous-ly, adv., sumptuous-ness, 
n. 

sun, n. — ME. sonne, fr. OE. sunne, rel. to ON., 
OS., OHG. sunna, MDu. sonne, Du. zon, MHG., 
G. sonne, ‘sun’, Goth, sunno. These words are 
-^-enlargements of l.-E. base *sau-, *su -, ‘to 
shine; sun’, and cogn. with Avestic xv s ng (for 
*swen-s), ‘of the sun’, xvanvant, ‘sunny’. For -/- 
enlargements of base *sau-, *su- see Sol. Cp. 
south. 

Derivatives: sun, tr. and intr. v., sunn-y, adj., 
sunni-ness, n. 

sunburn, n. — Compounded of sun and burn, n. 
sunburn, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation fr. 

sunburnt. 

sunburned, sunburnt, adj. — Compounded of sun 
and pp. of burn. 

sundari, n., name of an East Indian tree ( Heritiera 
fomes) — 01 . sundari , lit. ‘beautiful’, fem. of 
sundarah, a later form corresponding to Vedic 
sunarah, ‘of full vitality’ (cp. Avestic hunara-, of 
s.m.), formed fr. I.-E. pref. *su-, ‘well, good, 
beautiful’, and base *ner-, ‘vital energy, vigor’. 
I.-E. *su - appears also in Gk. u- in ft-ytT)?, 
‘healthy’; see hygiene. I.-E. *ner- occurs also in 
OI. naryah, ‘virile’, Gk. a-vifjp, ‘man’; see 
andro-. 

Sunday, n. — ME. sonnedai , fr. OE. sunnandxg , 
‘sun’s day’, prop, a loan translation of L. Solis 
dies, itself a loan translation of Gk. *HXiou 
yjpipa, lit. ‘day of the sun’. Cp. OS. sunnun 
dag , ON. sunnu(ri)dagr, OFris. sunnandei, MDu. 
sonnendach , Du. zondag, OHG. sunnun tag , 
MHG. sun(nen)tac, G. Sonntag, and see sun and 
day. 

sunder, tr. and intr. v., to separate, divide. — 
ME. sundren, fr. OE. sundrian (only in the com- 
pounds asundrian, gesundrian, onsundrian, to - 
sundrian), fr. sundor, ‘asunder’, which is rel. to 
OS. sundar, ON. sundr, Swed. sonder , OFris. 
sunder, OHG. sun tar, ‘aside, apart’, MHG. sun- 
der, G. sonder , Du. zonder, ‘without’, Goth. 
sundro, ‘apart’. Cp. ON. sundra, Swed. sondra, 
MLG. sunder en, Du. -zonder en, OHG. sun taro n, 
MHG. sundern , sundern, G. sondern (now used 
only in the compounds absondern, aussondern ), 
‘to separate’, which derive from the adverbs ON. 
sundor , resp. its equivalents given in the prec. 
sentence. These words are cogn. with OI. sanu- 
tdr, ‘far away’, Avestic hanar 6 , ‘without’, Toch. 
A snu, B. snai, sne, ‘without’, Gk. (for 

*sn-ter ), ‘without’, L. sine, ‘without’, OIr. sain 
(for *sani ), ‘different’, OW. han , ‘another’, 
hannr, W. hanner, ‘the half 1 (lit. ‘the other part’). 
All these words ultim. derive from I.-E. base 
*seni-, ‘away from, without’. Cp. sine, prep., 
sinecure, sincere. Base *seni- is an enlargement 
of the reflexive base *se~. See se-. 
sunderance, n. — A hybrid coined fr. sunder and 
-ance, a suff. of Latin origin. 



sundry, adj., various. — ME., fr.OE. syndr/g, ‘sep- 
arate, several’, fr. sundor , ‘apart’. Cp. OHG. 
suntarig , ‘sundry’, and see sunder and -y (rep- 
resenting OE. -ig). 

Derivative: sundries, n. pi. 
sung, pp. of sing. — ME. s ungen, fr. OE. gesungen , 
pp. of singan. See sing. 

sunk, pp. of sink. — ME. sunken, fr. OE. gesun- 
cen. See sink. 

sunken, pp. of sink. — ME. See prec. word, 
sunlit, adj. — Coined by Shelley from sun and pp. 
of the verb light. 

sunn, n., name of an Indian plant, India hemp. — 
Hind, san , fr. OI. sanah, ‘a kind of hemp’, which 
derives from the same source as Gk. xxwapi q, 
OHG. hanaf, OE. hxnep, ‘hemp’. See hemp. 
Sunna, Sunnah, n., orthodox Mohammedan law 
based on Mohammed’s actions and teachings. 
— Arab. sunna h , ‘way, custom, course, tradition’. 
Sunni, n., an orthodox Mohammedan. — Lit. 
‘adherent of the Sunnah’ (i.e. ‘traditionist’), fr. 
Arab, sunnt, which is formed fr. sunna h with -t, 
a suff. expressing relationship. See Sunna. 
Sunnite, n., Sunni. — Formed fr. Sunna with 
subst. sufT -ite. 

sunnud, n., a diploma, patent or deed of grant 
(India). — Arab, sanad, fr. sanada, ‘he leaned 
upon’. Cp. musnud. 

sunward, adj. — Compounded of sun and adj. 
suff. -ward. 

sunward, sunwards, adv. — Compounded of sun 
and adv. suff. -ward, resp. -wards, 
sunwise, adv., in the direction of the sun. — Com- 
pounded of sun and combining form -wise, 
sup, tr. and intr. v., to sip. — ME. soupen, supen, 
‘to sup, drink’, fr. OE. supan, rel. to ON. supa, 
‘to sip, drink’, Swed. supa , MLG. supen, Du. 
zuipen, ‘to drink, tipple, booze’, OHG. sufan, 
MHG. sufen, ‘to drink, sip’, G. saufen, ‘to drink, 
sipple, booze'. The orig. meaning of these verbs 
was ‘to draw in, suck in’. They derive fr. I.-E. 
*sub-, which seems to be a -^-enlargement of 
base *seu-, ‘sap, juice; to squeeze, press; to rain, 
flow’, whence also — with /c-formative element — 
L. sucus, succus, «sap, juice’, sugere, ‘to suck’, 
OE. sucan , sugan, ‘to suck’. See suck and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also sip. 
Derivative: sup, n., a mouthful, 
sup, intr. v., to take supper; tr. v., to provide 
with supper. — A blend of OF. soper, super, 
souper (F. souper\ and ME. soupen , supen, ‘to 
drink’. See prec. word and cp. supper, 
sup-, assimilated form of sub- before p. 
super, n. (slang). — Abbreviation of super- 
numerary; used especially in the sense of super- 
numerary actor. 

super-, pref. meaning ‘above, over’. — L. super-, 
fr. super, ‘over, above, on the top of; beyond’, 
rel. to supra, of s.m., and cogn. with OI. updri, 
Gk. ‘over, above, beyond’, fr. I.-E. base 

*uper-, *uperi-, ‘over, above, beyond’, which is 
prop, a comparative from base *upo- , ‘from be- 
low; turning upward, upward; up, over, be- 
yond’, whence also L. sub, ‘under’. See over and 
cp. sub-. Cp. also supra-, soprano, soubrette, 
sovereign, superable, superb. Cp. also pref. sur-, 
representing OF., F. sur. 
superable, adj., surmountable. — L. superdbilis, 
‘that may be surmounted, superable’, fr. supe- 
rare, ‘to surmount’, fr. super, ‘over, above’. See 
super- and -able. 

Derivatives: super abil-ity, n., superable-ness, n., 
superabl-y , adv. 

superadd, tr. v-.; to add to something already 
added. — L. super adder e, fr. super- and adder e, 
‘to add’. See add. 

superaddition, n. — See prec. word and -ion and 
cp. addition. 

superannuate, tr. v., to retire on account of old 
age. — Compounded of super-, L. annus, ‘year’ 
(see annual), and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: superannuat-ed , adj., superannuat- 
ion , n. 

superb, adj., majestic; elegant; very fine. — L. 
superbus , ‘haughty, proud, excellent’, prob. 
standing for *super-bhw-os and orig. meaning 
‘being superior to’, fr. super, ‘above, over’, and 
I.-E. base *bhu-, ‘to be’, whence also L. fui, ‘I 
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have been ,futurus, ‘about to be’, OE. bion, ‘to 
be’. See super- and be. For the second element in 
L. super bus cp. dubious, prove. 

Derivatives : superb-ly , adv., superb-ness , n. 
supercargo, n., an agent in a merchant ship super- 
intending the sale of its cargo. — Sp. sobrecar- 
go ; refashioned after super, the Latin etymon of 
Sp. sobre. See cargo. 

superciliary, adj., above the eyebrow. — ModL. 
superciliaris , fr. L. supercilium, ‘eyebrow’, for 
*superkeliom , lit. ‘the covering above (i.e. above 
the eyes)’, fr. super- and *keliom. ‘cover, lid’, fr. 
I.-E. base *kel-, ‘to hide, cover’, whence also L. 
celare, ‘to hide’. See cell and cp. words there re- 
ferred to there. For the ending see adj. suff. -ary. 
For sense development cp. E. lid, ‘cover’, with 
eyelid . L. cilium , ‘eyelid’, is a back formation fr. 
supercilium ; see cilia. 

Derivative: superciliary , n. 
supercilious, adj., haughty, arrogant. — L. super - 
cilidsus, ‘proud, haughty’, fr. supercilium, ‘eye- 
brow; pride’. See prec. word and -ious. 
Derivatives: supercilious-ly, adv., supercilious- 
ness, n. 

superego, n., that part of the psyche which con- 
trols the impulses of the id ( psychoanalysis ). — 
Coined fr. super- and ego. 
supererogate, intr. v., to give or do more than is 
required. — L. super erogdt us, pp. of super ero- 
gare, ‘to spend in addition’, fr. super- and ero- 
gare, ‘to pay out’, fr. e, ‘out of’, and rogare, ‘to 
ask, beg, borrow’. See e- and rogation. For the 
ending see verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: supererogation (q.v.), supererogat- 
ory , adj. 

supererogation, n. — Late L. supererogatio , gen. 
-onis, fr. L. super erogatus, pp. of supererogare , 
See prec. word and -ion. 
superficial, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. superficialis , 
‘of the surface’, fr. L. superficies. See next word 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives : superficial, n., super ficial-ist, n.,one 
whose understanding or knowledge is superfi- 
cial, superficial- ity, n., super ficial-ly, adv., super- 
ficial-ness , n. 

superficies, n., surface. — L. superficies , ‘top, sur- 
face', fr. super- and facies , ‘face’. See face and 
cp. surface, which is a doublet of superficies. For 
the change of Latin a (in facies) to i (in super- 
ficies) see abigeat and cp. words there referred 
to. 

superfluity, n. — . ME. superfiuitee, fr. MF. (= F.) 
superfluity , fr. OF. super fiuite, fr. VL. superflui- 
ty em , acc. of superfluitas , fr. L. superfiuus. See 
next word and -ity. 

superfluous, adj. — ME., fr. L. superfiuus, ‘run- 
ning over; superfluous, unnecessary’, fr. super- 
and fluere, ‘to flow’. See fluent. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: super fiuous-ly, adv., superfluous- 
ness, n. 

superheat, tr. v., to overheat. — A hybrid coined 
fr. super- and heat. The correct form of the verb 
is overheat . 

Derivative : superheat-er, n. 
superintend, tr. and intr. v. — Late L. superinten- 
dere , fr. super- and L. intendere , ‘to stretch out; 
to direct; to pay attention to’. See intend, 
superintendence, n. — ML. superintendents, fr. 
Late L. superintendens , gen. - entis . See next word 
and -ce. 

superintendent, adj. and n. — Late L. superinten- 
dens, pres. part, of superintender e. See super- 
intend and -ent and cp. intendant. 
superior, adj. and n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) su- 
per ieur, fr. OF. superieur , fr. L. superiorem , acc. 
of superior , ‘higher’, compar. of superus , ‘that 
which is above; higher’, fr. super, ‘above’. See 
super- and compar. suff. -ior and cp. supreme. 
Derivatives: superior-ly , adv., superior-ness , n. 
superiority, n. — MF. (= F.) superiority, fr. L. 
superioritatem, acc. of superioritds, fr. superior. 
See prec. word and -ity, 

superjacent, adj., lying above. — L. super jacens, 
gen. -entis, pres. part, of super facere, ‘to lie 
above’, fr. super- and jacere, ‘to lie’. See jet, ‘to 
spirt forth’, and cp. words there referred to. 
superlative, adj. — ME. superlatif \ fr. MF. ( = 



F.), fr. OF., fr. L. super lativ us, ‘exaggerated ; in 
the superlative degree’, fr. superldtus, ‘exagge- 
rated, excessive’ (used as pp. of superferre, ‘to 
carry beyond*), fr. super- and latus (used as pp. 
of ferre, ‘to bear, carry*), which stands for 
*tldtos, fr. * tl-, zero degree of I.-E. base *tel~, 
*tol -, ‘to bear, carry’, whence L. tollere, ‘to lift 
up, raise’, tolerare, ‘to bear, support*. See tole- 
rate and cp. collate and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: superlative, n., superlative-ly , adv., 
superlative-ness , n. 

superman, n. — A hybrid coined by G. B. Shaw 
to translate Nietzsche’s Vbermensch ; see super 
and man. G. Vbermensch, lit. ‘overman’, is prop, 
a back formation from the adjective iibermensch- 
lich, ‘superhuman*, fr. uber , ‘over’, and mensch - 
lich, ‘human’, and was first used by Hermann 
Rab in 1527; it was used also by Herder and 
Goethe. 

Derivatives : superman-ism, n. , super man-ly, 
adj., superman-li-ness , n. 
supernal, adj., heavenly, celestial, spiritual. — 
ME., fr. MF., formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
supernus , ‘celestial’, fr. super, ‘above*. See super-, 
supernatant, adj., floating on the surface. — L. 
super natans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of super - 
nature, ‘to swim above’, fr. super- and natdre, ‘to 
swim*. See natation. 

supernatural, adj. — ML. super no tur alls, fr. L. 
super, ‘above*, ndtura, ‘nature’, and suff. -alls. 
See super-, nature and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: supernatural , n., supernatural-ism , 
n., super natural-ist, n.. supernatural-ly, adv., 
supernatural-ness , n. 

supematurality, n., the quality of being super- 
natural, supernaturalness. — ML. supernatura - 
litas, fr. superndturdlis. See prec. word and -ity. 
supernumerary, adj., exceeding a fixed or neces- 
sary number. — ML. supernumerary. See super- 
and numerary. 

superpose, tr. v., to lay on. — F. superposer, fr. L. 
superponere (pp. super posit us), ‘to place over’, 
which was Gallicized after F. poser, ‘to put, 
place’. See next word and cp. compose and words 
there referred to. See also pose, ‘to place’, 
superposition, n. — F., fr. Late L. super positio- 
nem, acc. of super positid, ‘a placing over’, fr. L. 
superpositus, pp. of superponere, ‘to place over’, 
fr. super- and ponere, ‘to put, place’. See posi- 
tion. 

superscribe, tr. v., to write on the top of anything. 
— L. super scrib ere, ‘to write above’, fr. super- 
and scribere, ‘to write*. See scribe, 
superscript, adj., written above. — L. superscrip- 
ts, pp. of super scribere. See prec. word, 
superscription, n., the act of writing above; any- 
thing written above. — ME., fr. MF. superscrip- 
tion, fr. L. super scriptidnem, acc. of superscrip- 
ted, fr. superscripts, pp. of super scribere. See 
superscribe and -ion. 

supersede, tr. v. — MF. superseder, superceder, fr. 
L. supersedere, ‘to forbear, to refrain or desist 
from’, lit. ‘to sit above’, fr. super- and seder e, ‘to 
sit’. See sedentary and cp. surcease. 

Derivatives: supersed-ence , n.,- super sed-er, n. 
supersedeas, n., a writ issued to stay legal pro- 
ceedings (law). — L. supersedeas, ‘you shall de- 
sist’, 2nd sing. subj. of supersedere. See prec. 
word. 

supersession, n. — ML. super sessio, gen. -onis, fr. 
super sessus, pp. of supersedere. See supersede and 
-ion. 

supersonic, adj., pertaining to sound waves that 
are beyond the human audibility (physics). — 
Coined fr. super- and sonic and cp. ultrasonic. 
Derivative: supersonic, n., a supersonic wave, 
superstition, n. — ME. supersticion, fr. MF. (= 
F.), fr. L, superstitionem, acc. of supers titio, 
‘prophecy, soothsaying, unreasonal religious 
belief, superstition’, lit. ‘a standing over’, fr. 
superstes , gen. superstitis, ‘standing over, sur- 
viving’, fr. superstore, ‘to stand over’, fr. super- 
and stare, ‘to stand’. See state. L. supers tit id 
stands for *super-statio (see station). For the 
change of Latin d (in s tat id) to i (in super-stitio) 
see abigeat and cp. words there referred to. 
superstitious, adj. — ME. supersticious, fr. MF. 
(= F.) super stitieux, fr. L. superstitiosus, fr. su- 



pers tit id, gen. -onis. See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: superstitious-ly, adv., superstitious- 
ness, n. 

supersubstantial, adj. — Late L. supersubstantia- 
lis, fr. super-, L. substantia (see substance) and 
suff. -dlis (see adj. suff. -al). 

Derivative : super substantial-ity, n. 
supervene, intr. v., 1) to come as something ad- 
ditional; 2) to ensue. — L. supervenire, ‘to come 
after, follow upon’, fr. super- and venire , ‘to 
come’. See venue, ‘arrival’, 
supervenient, adj. — L. super ve mens, gen. - entis , 
pres. part, of supervenire. See prec. word and 
-ent. 

supervention, n, — Late L. super ventio, gen. -onis, 
formed fr. L. superventus, pp. of supervenire. 
See supervene and -ion. 

supervise, tr. v. — ML. super visus, pp. of super - 
videre, fr. super- and L. videre. ‘to see’. See 
vision. 

Derivatives: sup' visor (q.v.), supervis-ory, adj. 
supervision, n. - ML. super visio, gen. -onis, fr. 
super visus, pp. of super videre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

supervisor, n. — ME., fr. ML., fr. super visus, pp. 
of super videre. See supervise and agential suff. -or. 
supinate, tr. v., to place the hand so that the palm 
is turned upward. — L. supinatus, pp. of supi- 
ndre , ‘to bend back’. See supine and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

supination, n., the act of supinating. — Late L. 
supinatid, gen. -onis, fr. L. supinatus, pp. of su- 
pinare. See prec. word and -ion. 
supinator, n., muscle of the forearm producing 
supination (anat.) — Medical L., fr. L. supinatus, 
pp. of supinare. See next word and -ator. 
supine, adj., lying on the back. — L. supinus, 
‘thrown backward’, rel. to sub, ‘under’, super , 
‘above’. See sub-, super- and cp. resupinate. For 
sense development cp. Gk. tinxios, ‘lying on the 
back’, fr. uuo, ‘under’. 

Derivatives: supine , n. (q.v.), supine-ly , adv., 
supine-ness , n. 

supine, n., Latin verbal noun ending in - um (acc.) 
and -u (abl.) — L. ( verbum ) supinum, neut. of 
supinus , ‘bent backward’. See prec. word, 
supper, n. — ME. soper, super, fr. OF. (= F.) 
souper, prop, subst. use of an infinitive meaning 
‘to eat one’s supper’, which is of Teut. origin. 
Cp. MLG. supen, OE. supan, ‘to sup, drink’, and 
see sup, ‘to sip’. Cp. also soup. 

Derivative: supper, tr. and intr. v. 
supplant, tr. v., to supersede. — ME. supplanten, 
fr. MF. (= F.) supplanter , fr. OF., fr. L. sup- 
plantare, ‘to trip up one’s heels, throw down’, fr. 
sup- and plant, ‘sole of the foot’. See plantar. 
For sense development cp. Heb. ‘ akdbh , ‘he be- 
guiled’, lit. ‘he followed at the heel’, fr. l dkebh, 
‘heel*. 

Derivatives: supplantation (q.v.), supplant-er, n. 
supplautation, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. Late 
L. supplantationem, acc. of supplantatio, formed 
fr. L. supplantdtus, pp. of supplantare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

supple, adj., flexible. — ME. souple, fr. OF. (= 
F.) souple, fr. L. supple x, gen. supplicis, ‘hum- 
bly begging, beseeching, supplicating’. See sup- 
plicate. 

Derivatives: supple, tr. and intr. v., supple-ness, 
n., suppl-y, adv. 

supplement, n. — L. supplementum , ‘that which 
fills up, supply, supplement 1 , fr. supplere , ‘to fill 
up*. See supply and -ment. 

Derivatives: supplement, tr. v., supplement-al, 
supplement-ary, adjs., supplementation, n., sup- 
plements, n. 

suppliance, n., the act of supplying. — Formed fr. 
supply with suff. -ance. 

suppliance, n., supplication (rare). — F., fr. sup- 
pliant, pres. part, of supplier, ‘to beg’. See next 
word and -ce. 

suppliant, a., one who supplicates. — ME., fr. 
MF. (= F.), prop. pres. part, of supplier, ‘to 
beg’, fr. OF. souploier, fr. L. supplicare. MF. 
supplier has been refashioned after L. supplicare , 
See supplicate and -ant. 

supplicant, adj., supplicating. — L. supplicdns , 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of supplicare. See next 
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word and -ant. 

Derivatives: supplicant , n., supplicant-ly, adv. 
supplicate, intr. v., to entreat humbly; intr. v., to 
make a humble entreaty. — ME. supplicate/ t, fr. 
L. supplicatus, pp. of supplicare , ‘to beg humbly, 
beseech, implore, supplicate’, fr. supplex, gen. 
supplicis, ‘humbly begging, beseeching, suppli- 
cating’, which prob. stands for *sub-pldcos , ‘ap- 
peasing, pacifying’, fr. sub- and -pldcare, which 
is rel. to placare, ‘to appease’ (see Walde-Hof- 
mann, LEW., II, p. 634 s.v. supplex ) ; see placate. 
For the change of Latin d (in - placare ) to / (in 
sup-plicare) see abigeat and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. Supplicare is not rel. to plicdre , ‘to 
fold’. 

Derivatives: supplicat-ing, adj., supplicat-ing-ly , 
adv., supplication (q.v.), supplicat-ory , adj. 
supplication, n. — ME. supplicacioun, fr. MF. (= 
F.) supplication , fr. OF., fr. L. supplicationem , 
acc. of supplied! id, fr. supplicatus , pp. of suppli- 
care. See prec. word and -ion. 
supply, tr. v. — ME. suppleen , supplien, fr. OF. 
soupleier, souplier (F. supplier), ‘to fill up, make 
up, supply’, lit. ‘to fill from below’, fr. L. sup - 
plere , ‘to fill up, complete, supply’, fr. sub- and 
plere , ‘to fill’; see full, adj., and cp. plenum. The 
irregular form of the OF. verb is due to a con- 
fusion with souploicr, souplier, ‘to beseech, en- 
treat’ (fr. L. supplicare ; see supplicate ). 
Derivatives: supply , n., suppliance (q.v.) 
support, tr. v. — ME. supporten, fr. MF. (= F.) 
supporter , ‘to bear, endure’, fr. L. supportare , ‘to 
convey’, lit. ‘to carry from below’, sub- and por- 
tare , ‘to carry’. See port, ‘to carry’. 

Derivatives: support , n., support-able , adj., 
support-abil-ity , n., support-able-ness , n., support- 
ably, adv., support-er , n., support-ing-ly, adv., 
support-less, adj. 

suppose, tr. and intr. v. — ME. supposen, fr. OF. 
(= F.) supposer, fr. L. supponere (pp. supposi- 
tus ), ‘to put under’, which was Gallicized after 
F. poser, ‘to put, place’. See next word and cp. 
compose and words there referred to. See also 
pose, ‘to place’. 

Derivatives : suppos-abie, adj .,suppos-abl-y, adv., 
suppos-ed, adj., suppos-ed-ly, adv., suppos-ed- 
ness , n. 

supposition, n. — ME., fr. L. suppositionem, acc. 
of suppositid, fr. suppositus , pp. of supponere , ‘to 
put under, put in place of another, substitute’, 
fr. sub- and ponere, ‘to place’. See position and 
cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: supposition-al, adj., supposition-al- 
ly , adv., supposition-ary , adj. 
supposititious, adj. — L. suppositions, ‘substi- 
tuted’, fr. suppositus, pp. of supponere , ‘to put 
in place of another’. See prec. word and 1st 
-itious. 

Derivatives: supposititious-ly, adv., suppositi- 
tious- ness, n. 

suppositive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
suppositus, pp. of supponere. See supposition. 
Derivatives: suppositive , n., suppositive-ly, adv. 
suppository, n., a preparation to be introduced 
into the rectum or another open cavity of the 
body (med.) — Late L. suppositorium , prop, 
neut. of the Latin adj. suppositorius, ‘something 
placed underneath’, fr. suppositus, pp. of suppo- 
nere. See supposition and subst. suff. -ory. 
suppress, tr. v. — ME. suppresses fr. L. suppres- 
sus, pp. of supprimere , ‘to keep back, restrain, 
repress’, fr. sub- and premere , ‘to press’. See 
press, v. 

Derivatives: suppress-ed, adj., suppress-ed-ly , 
adv., suppress-er, n., suppress-ible , adj., suppres- 
sion (q.v.), suppress-ive, adj., suppress-ive-ly , adv. 
suppression, n. — L. suppressio , gen. -onis, formed 
fr. the pp. of supprimere. See prec. word and -ion. 
suppurate, intr. v., to form pus. — L. suppuratus, 
pp. of suppurare , ‘to form pus, suppurate’, fr. 
sub- and pus, gen. puris, ‘matter, pus’. See pus 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : suppuration (q.v.), suppurat-ive, adj. 
suppuration, n. — L. suppuratio, gen. -onis, fr. 
suppuratus, pp. of suppurare . See prec. word and 
-ion. 

supra-, pref. used in the sense ‘above, over’; 
equivalent to super-. — L. supra, ‘above, over. 



on the top of’, for supera (scil. parte), lit. ‘on the 
upper isde’, fem. abl. of superus, ‘that which is 
above’, fr. super , ‘above, over, on the top of’. See 
super- and cp. the first element in somersault, 
supradorsal, adj., situated on the back (anat.) — 
Formed fr. supra- and dorsal, 
supralabial, adj., pertaining to the upper lip 
(anat.) — Formed fr. supra- and labial, 
supraorbital, adj., situated above the orbit of the 
eye (anat.) — Formed fr. supra-, L. orbita, ‘track, 
course, path’ (see orbit), and adj. suff. -al. See 
orbit. 

suprarenal, adj., situated above the kidneys (anat.) 

— Formed fr. supra- and renal, 
supraspinatus, n., name of a muscle of the back of 

the shoulder (anat.) — Medical L. (musculus) 
supraspinatus, erroneous coinage of the anatom- 
ist J. Riolan (in Anthropographia, Book 5, chap- 
ter 24, quoted by Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia 
Anatomica, pp, 501-503). The correct form of 
the name should be musculus supra spinam, lit. 
‘the muscle above the backbone’, fr. supra , 
‘above’, and spina , ‘spine’. See supra- and spine 
and cp. infraspinatus. 

supremacy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -acy. 

supreme, adj., highest; greatest. — L. supremus , 
superlative of superus, ‘that which is above; 
higher’, fr. super, ‘above’. See super- and cp. 
superior. 

Derivatives: supreme , n., supreme-ly, adv., 
supreme-ness, n. 

sur-, assimilated form of sub- before r. 
sur-, pref. meaning ‘above, over, beyond’. — 
ME., fr. OF., F. sur , ‘on, upon, over, above’, fr. 
L. super. See super- and cp. e.g. the first element 
in surcease, surface, surround, survive, 
sura, n., chapter of the Koran. — Arab. sura h , 
‘step, degree*, loan word fr. Heb. shura h , ‘row, 
line’. 

sura, n., a god; a spirit, demon. — OI. surah , 
formed fr. asurah , ‘a god, a good spirit’, later ‘an 
evil spirit’. This latter sense arose from a mis- 
division of the word dsurak into a-surah, the a- 
having been mistaken for the priv. pref. (see 
priv. pref. an-, a-). The word asurah was thus 
interpreted as ‘non-god’ and so the new word 
surah was formed in the sense of ‘god’. For the 
etymology of asurah see asnra. 
sura, n., the fermented sap of several East Indian 
palms. — 01. surah, ‘intoxicating drink’, fr. I.-E. 
base *seu-, ‘sap, juice’, whence also OI. somah, 
‘soma’. See soma, an East Indian plant, 
surah, n., also surat, a soft twilled silk. — Named 
after Surat, a town in Western India, 
sural, adj., pertaining to the calf of the leg (anat.) 

— Medical L. suralis, fr. L. sura, ‘calf of the leg’, 
which is prob. cogn. with Gk. dSp7), cop?;, ‘calf 
of the leg’. For the ending see adj. suff. -al. 

surat, n., a kind of coarse cotton cloth made at 
Surat, a town in Western India. — Cp. surah, 
surbase, n., a molding above the base of a pedes- 
tal, etc. — Formed fr. sur-, ‘above’, and base, n. 
surcease, intr. v., to cease; tr. v., to cause to cease. 

— Formed fr. F. sur sis, pp. of surseoir, ‘to sur- 
cease, delay, leave off’, fr. L. supersedere, ‘to for- 
bear, to refrain or desist from’. See supersede. 
Surcease was assimilated in form to cease. 
Derivative: surcease , n. 

surcharge, tr. v. -- ME. surchargen , fr. MF. (= 
F.) surcharger , ‘to overload, overburden, over- 
charge’, fr. sur-, ‘above’, and charger , ‘to charge 1 . 
See charge, v., and cp. supercargo. 

Derivatives: surcharge, n., surcharg-er , n. 
surcingle, n., a girth for a horse or another animal. 

— Late ME. sursengle, fr. MF. surcengle, form- 
ed fr. sur-, ‘above’, and cengle , ‘girdle’, fr. L. 
cingulum, ‘girdle’. See cincture and cp. cingulum, 
shingles. 

Derivative: surcingle, tr. v. 
surcoat, n., an outer coat. — ME. surcote, fr. OF. 
surcote . fr. sur, ‘on, upon, over, above’. See sur-, 
‘above’, and coat. 

surculose, adj., producing suckers (bot.) — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ose fr. L. sur cuius, ‘shoot, 
sprout, sprig’, dimin. of sums, ‘twig, shoot, 
sprout’, which is prob. cogn. with OI. svaruh , 
‘stake, pole’, OE. swer, sweor , ‘pillar’, MHG. 



swir, Swiss G. Schwirren, ‘pole’, 
surculous, adj., surculose. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. surculus. See prec. word. 

surd, adj., irrational (said of numbers). — L. sur- 

dus, ‘deaf, dull; irrational’, rel. to susurrus, ‘a 
hum, whisper’, from the l.-E. imitative base 
*$wer~, *sur -, ‘to sound’. See swarm and cp. 
sordamente, sordellina, sordine, sordino, sourdine, 
absurd. Cp. also susurration. In its mathematical 
sense, L. surdus is a loan translation of Arab. 
a$amm, ‘deaf’, in jadkr a$amm, ‘surd root’. As a 
mathematical term, Arab, afdmm itself is prob. 
a loan translation of Gk. ‘speechless’, 

used by Euclid in the sense of ‘incommensur- 
able, irrational’ (see the tenth book of his 
Geometry). 

Derivative: surd, n., an irrational number. 

sure, adj. — ME. sur, sure , fr. MF. seur, sur (F. 
$«r), fr; OF., fr. L. securus, ‘free from care, free 
from danger; careless’. See secure, adj., and cp. 
assure, ensure, insure. 

Derivatives: sure, adv., sure-ly, adv., sure- ness, 
n. 

surette, n., an American tree (Byrsonima crassi- 
folia) — F. wet, fem. surette , ‘sourish’ (whence 
surette, ‘sorrel, wood, sorrel’), dimin. of sur, 
‘sour’, a Loan word fr. Frankish *siir, ‘sour’, 
which is rel. to OE., OHG. sur , ‘sour’. See sour 
and -et, -ette and cp. sorrel, 
surety, n. — ME. seurte, surte, fr. MF. surte (F. 
surety), fr. L. securitdtem, acc. of Securitas, ‘safe- 
ty, security’, fr. securus . See sure and -ty and cp. 
security. 

surf, n., waves breaking on the shore. — Fr. 
earlier suffe ; of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: surf-y, adj. 

surface, n. — F., fr. OF., fr. earlier superface , fr. 
L. superficies. See sur-, ‘above’, and face and cp. 
superficies. 

surfeit, n. — ME. surf ait, surfet , fr. OF. sorfait 
(F. surfait ), prop. pp. of sorfaire (F. surfaire), ‘to 
increase, overdo, overcharge’, used as a noun, 
fr. sor , sur, ‘above, beyond’, and faire, ‘to make, 
do’. See sur-, ‘above’,. and fact, 
surfeit, intr. v. — ME. surfeten, fr. surfet. See 
surfeit, n. 

Derivatives: surfeit-er, n. 
surge, intr. v., to rise. — MF. sourgir , fr. Catal. 
sorgir or Sp. surgir, ‘to cast anchor’, lit. ‘to rise 
(at sea)’, fr. L. surgere , ‘to raise, erect; to rise’, 
contraction of *subs-regere, fr. sub- and regere, 
‘to direct’; see regent, adj. Cp. OF. sordre 
(whence F. sourdre), ‘to rise, spring, gush forth; 
to result’, which derives directly fr. L. surgere. 

F. sourdre is now used only in the inf. and only 
in an elevated style. It has been replaced by sur- 
gir, ‘to rise, surge’, as a loan word fr. Sp. surgir 
(see above). Cp. surge, n. Cp. also assurgent, 
insurgent, insurrection, resource, resurge, resur- 
gent, resurrection, sortie, source. 

surge, n., a large mass of moving water; wave. — 
Fr. MF. sourge-, altered (owing to the influence 
of L. surgere) fr. sourje-, stem of sourdre, ‘to rise’. 
Cp. F. surgeon, ‘sucker, offshoot’, altered fr. OF. 
sourjon through the influence of surgere. See 
surge, v. 

Derivatives: surg-ing, n., surg-y, adj. 
surgent, adj., rising in waves, swelling. — L. sur- 
gens, gen. -ends, ‘rising’, pres. part, of surgere. 
See surge, v., and -ent. 

surgeon, n. — ME. surgien, fr. AF. surgien, suri- 
gien, contracted fr, OF. cirurgien (F. chirurgien). 
See chirurgeon. 

Derivative: surgeon, tr. v. 
surgery, n. — ME. surgerie, fr. OF. surgerie, con- 
tracted fr. serurgerie, cirurgerie, fr. Late L. chi- 
rurgia. See chirurgery. 
surgical, adj. — See surgeon and -krai. 

Derivative: surgical-ly, adv. 
suricate, adj., a burrowing mammal of South 
Africa; also calledmeerkat. — F. surikate, prob. 
from a native African name, 
surloin, n. — A var. of sirloin, 
surly, adj., rude; churlish. — Another spelling of 
earlier sirly, lit. ‘sirlike’, fr. sir and adj. suff. -ly. 
The orig. meaning of surly was ‘haughty, im- 
perious’. For sense development cp. lordly and 

G. herrisch, ‘domineering, imperious’, fr. Herr, 
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‘master, lord’. 

Derivatives: surli-ly , adv., surliness , n. 
surmise, tr. and intr. v. — ME. surmise n, fr. MF. 
surmis, surmise , masc. and fem. pp. of surmetre , 
‘to lay to one’s charge, accuse’, lit. ‘to put upon’, 
fr. sur-, ‘above’, and metre (F. mettre ), ‘to put’, 
fr. L. mittere , ‘to send’. See mission. 
Derivatives: surmis-ed , ad]., surmis-ed-ly, adv., 
surmis-er , n. 

surmise, n. — ME., fr. MF., ‘charge, accusation’, 
prop. fem. pp. of the verb surmetre , used as a 
noun. See surmise, v. 

surmount, tr. v. — ME. surmounten , fr. MF. ( = 
F.) surmonter , fr. OF., fr. sur-, ‘above’, and 
monter, ‘to mount’. See mount, v. 

Derivatives: surmountable, adj., surmount-ed, 
adj., surmount-er , n. 

surmullet, n., a European fish, the red mullet. — 
F. surmulet, fr. OF. sormulet, lit. ‘red mullet’, fr. 
OF. sor (F. saure), ‘reddish brown, red’. See 
sorrel, adj., and mullet. 

surname, n. — A blend of ME. sournoun , fr. OF. 
so(u)rnoun (F. surnom; see sur-, ‘above’, and 
noun) and name. 

Derivative: surname, tr. v. 
surpass, tr. v. — MF. (= F.) surpasser , ‘to excel’, 
fr. OF., fr. sur-, ‘above’, and passer , ‘to pass’. 
See pass, v. 

Derivatives: surpass-er, n., surpass-ing , adj., 
surpass-ing-ly, adv., surpass-ing-ness, n. 
surplice, n., a loose white robe. — ME. surplis, fr. 
OF. surpliz , surplis, fr. ML. superpellicium (ves- 
timentum ), lit. ‘over fur garment’. See super- and 
pelisse. 

Derivatives: surplice, adj., surplic-ed, adj. 
surplus, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. OF. sor - 
plus, fr. VL. * superplus, ‘excess’. See super- and 
plus. 

Derivatives: surplus , adj., surplus-age, n. 
surprise, n. — ME., fr. MF., fr. OF. (= MF., F.) 
surprise, fem. pp. of surprendre, ‘to surprise’, fr. 
sur-, ‘above’, and prendre , ‘to take’. See prehen- 
sile. 

surprise, tr. v. — MF. surprise, fr. OF., fem. pp. 
of surprendre. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: surpris-al, n., surpris-ed-ly, adv., 
surpris-er , n., surpris-ing, adj., surpris-ing-ly, 
adv., surpris-ing-ness, n. 

surra, surrah, n., a form of pernicious anemia in 
horses, cattle and camels ( veterin .) — Marathi 
sura. 

surrealism, n., name of a French movement in 
literature and art. — F. surrealisme, lit. ‘move- 
ment going beyond realism’, fr. sur-, ‘above, 
beyond’, and rialisme, ‘realism’. See realism, 
surrealist, n. and adj. — F. surrdaliste. See prec. 
word and -ist. 

Derivatives : surrealistic , adj., surrealist-ic-al-ly, 
adv. 

surrebut, intr. v., to make a surrebutter {law). — 
Back formation fr. surrebutter. Cp. rebut, 
surrebutter, n., plaintiff’s reply to defendants re- 
butter {law.) — Coined fr. sur-, ‘above’, and 

rebutter. 

surrejoin, intr. v., to make a surrejoinder (/aw). — 
Back formation fr. surrejoinder. Cp. rejoin, 
surrejoinder, n., plaintiff’s reply to defendant’s 
rejoinder (law). — Coined fr. sur-, ‘above’, and 
rejoinder. 

surrender, tr. and intr. v. — ME. surrenderee fr. 
MF. surrendre , fr. sur-, ‘above’, and rendre, 
‘to give, give up’. See render, 
surrender, n. — ME., fr. AF., fr. MF. surrendre, 
inf. used as a noun. See surrender, v. 
surreptitious, adj., done in a stealthy way t — ME. 
surrepticious , fr. L. surrepticius, subrepticius, 
‘stolen, furtive, clandestine, surreptitious’, fr. 
surreptus, subreptus, pp. of surripere, subripere , 
‘to creep or steal along’, fr. sub- and - ripere , fr. 
rapere, ‘to seize, snatch’. See rapid and cp. sub- 
reption. Cp. also obreptitious. For the change of 
Latin d (in rdpere ) to i (in sub-riptus) see accent 
and cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: surreptitious-ly, adv., surreptitious- 
ness, n. 

surrey, n., a two-seated, four-wheeled pleasure 
carriage. — So called because it was first made 
in Surrey, England. 



surrogate, tr. v., to substitute. — L. surrogdtus, 
pp. of surrogdre, ‘to put in another’s place, sub- 
stitute’, fr. sub- and rogare, ‘to ask, demand, to 
offer somebody for election’. See rogation and 
cp. subrogate. 

surrogate, n., a substitute. — L. surrogdtus, pp. of 
surrogdre. See surrogate, v. 

Derivative: surrogate-ship, n. 
surrogation, n., substitution. — ML. surrogatio , 
gen. -onis, fr. L. surrogdtus, pp. of surrogdre. See 
surrogate, v., and -ion. 

surround, tr. v. — ME. surrounden. The word orig. 
meant ‘to overflow’, and derives fr. MF. so - 
ronder, ‘to overflow’, fr. OF., fr. Late L. super - 
undare of s.m., fr. super- and L. unda, ‘wave’. 
See undate and cp. abound. E. surround was in- 
fluenced both in form and meaning by an er- 
roneous association with the adjective round. 
Derivatives: surround, n., surround-ed, adj., sur- 
round-eddy, adv., surround-er, n., surround-ing , 
adj. and n., surround-ings, n. pi. 
surtax, n., an extra tax. — Formed on analogy of 
F. surtaxe , fr. sur-, ‘above’, and tax, n. 
Derivative: surtax, tr. v. 
surtout, n., overcoat. — F., lit. ‘an over all’, fr. 
sur, ‘on, upon, over, above’, and tout, ‘all’, fr. L. 
tot us. See sur-, ‘above’, and total. For sense de- 
velopment cp. E. overalls. 
surveillance, n., watch kept over a person; super- 
vision. — F., ‘supervision’, lit. ‘a watching over’, 
fr. surveiller, ‘to watch over’, fr. sur-, ‘above’, 
and veiller, ‘to watch’, fr. L, vigilare, ‘to be 
awake’, fr. vigil, ‘awake, wakeful’. See vigil and 
•ance. 

survey, tr. v. — ME. survey en, fr. AF. surveier, fr. 
MF. surveeir, surveoir, fr. OF., fr. sur-, ‘above’, 
and veeir, veoir (F. voir), ‘to see’, fr. L. videre. 
See vision and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: survey, n., survey-ing, n., surveyor 
(q.v.) 

surveyor, n. — AF. surveiour, fr. MF. surveor , 
surveour , fr. surveeir. See prec. word and agen- 
tial suff. -or. 

Derivative: surveyor-ship , n. 
survive, tr. and intr. v. — ME. surviven, fr. MF. 
(= F.) survivre, ‘to outlive’, fr. L. supervivere , fr. 
super- and L. vivere, ‘to live’. See vivid. 
Derivatives: surviv-al, n., surviv-or, n., survivor- 
ship , n. 

Surya, n., the sun-god in Hindu mythology. — 
OI. S dr yah, fr. sdryah , ‘sun’, fr. I.-E. sawel 
*sul~, ‘sun’, whence also Avestic Avar*, Gk. 
a£Xioc, ^Xto<; (for *sawelios), L. sol, 

‘sun’-. See Sol and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. S varga. 

Sus, n., the genus of swine (zool) — L. sus, 
‘swine’. See sow, n., and cp. suilline. 
sus-, form of sub-, used in some Latin compounds 
in which the second element begins with s, p or 
t. — L., prop, a contraction of subs-, an earlier 
form of sub-, fr. sub, ‘under’. See sub-. 
Susannah, Susanna, fem. PN. — L. Susanna , fr. 
Gk. Sooofdtwa, fr. Heb. shdshanna H , shoshan, 
shushdn , ‘lily’; cp. Akkad, sheshanu , Aram. 
shushanta (whence Arm. shushan, Arab, sausan, 
VArab. susan), ‘lily’. All these words derive fr. 
Egypt. s(sh)shn (Coptic shoshen), ‘lotus’. Cp. 
Gk. croucrov, ‘lily’, which is a Semitic loan word, 
susceptibility, n. — ML. susceptibilitds, fr. suscep- 
tibilis. See next word and -ity. 
susceptible, adj. — ML. susceptibilis, fr. L. sus- 
ceptus, pp. of suscipere, ‘to take up, receive’, fr. 
sus- and capere (pp. cap t us), ‘to take’ (see cap- 
tive and -ible). Cp. intussusception. For the 
change of Latin d (in captus ) to & (in sus-ciptus) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: susceptible-ness, n., susceptibl-y , 
adv. 

susceptive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
susceptus, pp. of suscipere. See susceptible. 
Derivatives: susceptiv-ity, n., susceptive-ness, n. 
susi, n., an E. Indian fabric of silk and cotton. — 
Pers.-Hind. susi. 

suslik, n., a ground squirrel of Eastern Europe 
and Western Asia. — Russ., dimin. of susol , 
which is rel. to Pol. susel, Czech sysel , ‘mar- 
mot’, from the I.-E. imitative base *sus-, ‘to 
rustle’, whence also OSlav. sysati , Russ. sykdt'. 



Czech syceti , Pol. syczec, ‘to hiss, whistle’, OI. 
sus-, ‘to breathe heavily’, 
suspect, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) suspect, fr. 
L. suspectus , pp. pf suspicere , ‘to look up, re- 
spect, regard ; to mistrust, suspect’, fr. sus- and 
specere, ‘to look’. See species and cp. spy, sus- 
picion. Cp. also aspect and words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: suspect, n. 

suspect, tr. and intr. v. — ME. suspecten , fr. MF. 
(= F.) suspecter, fr. L. suspectdre , ‘to mistrust, 
suspect’, freq. of suspicere. See suspect, adj. 
Derivatives: suspect-able, adj., suspected, adj., 
suspect-ed-ly, adv., suspect-ed-ness , n., suspect- 
er, suspect-or , n. 

suspend, tr. v. — ME. suspenden , fr. OF. (= F.) 
suspendre, fr. L. suspendire, ‘to hang up, check, 
suspend’, fr. sus- and pendire , ‘to cause to hang 
down; to weigh’. See pendant. 

Derivatives: suspend-ed, adj., suspend-ible , adj. 
suspense, n. — Back formation fr. in suspense, 
transl. of F. en suspens , fr. en, ‘in’, and the adj. 
suspens , ‘suspended’, fr. L. suspensus, pp. of 
suspendire. 

suspension* n. — Late L. suspensio, gen. -onis, fr. 
L. suspensus, pp. of L. suspendere. See suspend 
and -ion. 

suspensive, adj. — ML. suspensivus , fr. L. suspin- 
sus, pp. of suspendere. See suspend and -ive. 
Derivatives: suspensive-ly , adv., suspensive- 
ness, n. 

suspensor, n., a suspensory ( anat .) — ML. sus- 
pinsor, fr, L. suspensus, pp. of suspendere. See 
suspend and agential suff. -or. 
suspensory, adj., suspended, suspensive. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. suspensus, pp. of 
suspendere. See prec. word, 
suspensory, n., a suspensory muscle; a suspensory 
bandage. — Fr. prec. word, 
suspicion, n. — ME. suspension , fr. AF. suspeci- 
oun , corresponding to OF. sospegon , suspegon 
(F. soupgon ), fr. Late L. suspectidnem , acc. of 
suspectid, ‘mistrust, suspecion’, fr. L. suspectus, 
pp. of suspicere; see suspect, adj., and -ion, and 
cp. soupcon which is a doublet of suspicion. The 
word suspicion has been refashioned after L. 
suspicid, ‘suspicion’. 

suspicious, adj. — ME. suspicious, suspicieus, fr. 
MF. suspecious, fr. L. suspicid sus, ‘exciting 
suspicion’, fr. suspicid, ‘suspicion’, which is rel. 
to suspicere , ‘to suspect’. See suspect, adj., and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: suspicious-ly, adv., suspicious-ness, 
n. 

suspiration, n. — ME., fr. L. sus pi ratio, gen. 
-onis, fr. suspirdtus, pp. of suspirare. See next 
word and -ation. 

suspire, intr. v. ME. suspiren, fr. L. suspirare, ‘to 
draw a deep breath, to sigh’, fr. sub- and spirare, 
‘to breathe’. See spirit and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

sussexite, n., a borate of manganese, zinc and 
magnesium (mineral.) — Named after Sussex 
County in New Jersey. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -Ite. 

sustain, tr. v. — ME. susteinen, fr. AF. sustein -, 
stem of OF. sustenir, soustenir (F. soutenir), ‘to 
hold up’, fr. VL. *sustenire, corresponding to 
L. sustinere, ‘to hold up, maintain’, which is 
formed fr. sus- and tenere, ‘to hold’. See tenable 
and cp. abstain and words there referred to. Cp. 
also sostenuto, souteneur, 
sustenance, n. — ME., fr. OF. sustenance, souste- 
nance (F. soutenance ), fr. Late L. sustinentia, 
‘endurance’, fr. L. sustinens, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of sustinere. See prec. word and -ance. 
sustentation, n., maintenance; preservation. — 
OF. sustentacion (F. sustentation), fr. L. susten - 
tationem, acc. of sustentatio, ‘maintenance’, fr. 
sustentdtus, pp. of sustentdre, ‘to hold up, sup- 
port’, freq. of sustinere (pp. sus tent us). See sus- 
tain and -ation and cp. prec. word, 
susurrant, adj., whispering. — L. susurrans, gen. 

-antis, pres. part, of susurrdre. See next word, 
susurration, n., whisper, murmur. — ME., fr. L. 
susur ratio, gen. -onis, fr. susurrat(um), pp. stem 
of susurrdre, ‘to hum, whisper, murmur’, fr. 
susurrus, ‘whisper, murmur’, from the redupli- 
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cation of the I.-E. imitative base *swer- t *sur - , 
*surr ‘to sound’, whence OI. svarati , ‘sounds, 
resounds’, Gk. ‘flute’, opov (for 

*aupov), ‘beehive, swarm, crowd', L. surdus , 
‘dull’. OSIav. svirati , ‘to whistle’, Lith. surma , 
‘pipe, shawm’, G. schwirren, surren , ‘to buzz', 
OE. swearm , ‘swarnV- See swarm and cp. surd, 
sordine, sordiitella, Sorex, syrinx, 
susurrous, adj., whispering, rustling. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. L. susurrus. See prec. word, 
sutler, n., a person who follows the army to sell 
food to the soldiers. — MDu soeteler , ‘bad 
cook, camp cook’ (whence Du. zoetelaar , 
‘sutler’), fr. soetelen, ‘to cook badly’, which is 
rel. to Late MHG. sudelen , ofs.m., and to MDu., 
MHG., G. sieden, Du. zieden, ‘to seethe’; see 
seethe. (G. sudeln in the above sense is not to be 
confused with G. sudeln in the sense of ‘to cover 
with filth, to dirty’, which is rel. to OE. besutian, 
of s.m., fr. I.-E. base *seu-, whence also Gk. 
ueiv ‘to rain’; see hyeto-). See Kluge- Mitzka, 
EWDS., p. 763 s.v. sudeln. 

Derivatives: sutler-age, n., sutler-y, adj. 
sutra, n., a series of aphorisms (Buddhism). — OI. 
shram, ‘thread, string; string of rules, collec- 
tion of aphorisms’, cogn, with L. suere, ‘to sew’, 
siitura, ‘seam’. See suture. 

suttee, sati, n., 1) Hindu widow who cremates 
herself on the funeral pyre of her husband’s 
body; 2) such self-cremation. — OI. sati , ‘faith- 
ful wife’, femin. of sat, ‘good, wise', 'lit, ‘being, 
existing’, pres. part, of dsmi, ‘I am’. See esse and 
cp. sooth. 

sutteeism, n., practise of suttee. — A hybrid 
coined fr. suttee and -ism, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. 

sutural, adj., pertaining to a suture. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. sutiira. See suture. 
Derivative: sutural-ly , adv. 
saturation, n,, suturing. — Formed with suff. 

-ation fr. L. siitura. See next word, 
suture, n., 1) the act of sewing; 2) seam. — F., fr. 
L. sutura , ‘a sewing together, seam’, fr. sutus , 
pp. of suere, ‘to sew’, which is cogn. with OI. 
sfvyati, ‘sews’, shram, ‘thread, string’, Gk. 
(xatr jmkiv, ‘to patch’, Goth, siujan, OE. seo- 
wan , ‘to sew’. See sew and cp. sutra. Cp. also 
accouter. For the ending see suff. -ure. 
Derivatives: suture, tr. v., sutur-ed, adj. 
suzerain, n., sovereign, ruler. — F., formed on 
analogy of souverain (see sovereign) from the 
adverb sus, ‘above’, fr. VL. siisum , fr. L. siirsum, 
‘above’, which stands for *subs-vorsom, sub - 
versum, lit. ‘turned upward’. See sub- and 
version. 

suzerainty, n. — F. suzerainete, fr. suzerain. See 
prec. word and -ty. 

Svarga, n., heaven (Hinduism). — OI. svdrgah. 
‘heaven.’, rel. to svarati , ‘shines’, Avestic hvar e , 
‘sun’, fr. I.-E. *sawel-, *siil~, ‘sun’. See Surya. 
svelte, adj., slender; lithe. — F., fr. It. svelto, 
prop. pp. of svellere, svegliere, ‘to pluck, pull, 
twitch’, fr. s- (fr. L. ex-) and VL. *vellitus, pp. 
of L. vellere, ‘to pull, pluck’. See 1st ex- and 
vellicate and cp. convulse. 

swab, tr. v., to use a swab on; to clean with a 
swab. — Back formation fr. swabber. 
Derivative: swab, n. 

swabber, n., 1) a person who uses a swab; 2) a 
clumsy person; 3) a swab. — Du. zwabber, fr. 
zwabberen, ‘to swab’, which is rel. to G. schwab - 
beln; prob. of imitative origin. For the ending 
see agential suff. -er. 

Swabian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
ModL. Suabia, fr. G. Schwaben, fr. OHG. 
Swaba, name of a German tribe; rel. to L. 
Suebus , Suevus , ‘pertaining to the Suevi’, a 
tribe in north-eastern Germany, 
swaddle, tr. v. — ME. swathlen, ‘to bind, swad- 
dle’, fr. OE. sweedel, ‘bandage’, a derivative of 
swadu, ‘band’. See swath and instrumental suff. 
-le. 

Derivative: swaddle, tr. v. 
swadeshi, n., Indian boycott of foreign, esp. 
British goods. — OI. svadesin, ‘native’, fr. sva- 
desa-, ‘one’s own country’, compounded of 
svdh, ‘one’s own’, and desi, ‘pertaining to a 
country’, fr. desdh, ‘place, region, country’. OI. 



svdh, is cogn. with L. suus, ‘one’s own’ ; see sui 
and cp. the first element in swami, swaraj. OI. 
desdh orig. meant ‘direction*, and is rel. to OI. 
disdti, ‘shows’, disd, ‘direction’, and cogn. with 
L. dicere , ‘to say, tell’ ; see diction, 
swag, n., 1) a bundle; 2) a swaying; 3) plunder, 
booty (slang). — The primary meaning was ‘a 
bulging bag’. Prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. Norw. 
swaga , ‘to sway’, and see sway, 
swag, intr. and tr. v., to sway. — See sway and 
cp. prec. word. Cp. also swagger, 
swage, n. t name of a tool. — ME., fr. MF. sou- 
age (F. suage), fr. OF. soue, ‘rope’, fr. VL. soca, 
‘rope’, which is prob. of Gaulish origin; cp. 
Bret, sug (for *sog), ‘cord’. 

Derivatives: swage, tr. v., swag-er, n. 
swagger, intr. and tr. v. — Formed fr. swag, ‘to 
sway’, with freq. suff. -er. 

Derivatives: swagger , n. and adj., swagger-ing, 
adj., swagger-ing-ly, adv. 

Swahili, n. and adj., name of a Bantu people on 
the coast of South-Africa. — The name liter- 
ally means ‘coast-dwellers’, it is formed fr. 
Arab, sawdhil, pi. of sahil, ‘coast’, and the gen- 
tilic suff. -t. 

swain, n., 1) country boy; 2) lover. — ME. 
swein, swain, fr. ON. sveinn , ‘young man, serv- 
ant’, which is rel. to OE. swan, ‘swineherd, 
herdsman’, OS. swen, OHG. swein , of s.m. Cp. 

boatswain, coxwain. 

swale, n., a depression. — Orig. ‘a cool place'; 
fr. ON. svalr, ‘cool’. 

swallet, n., underground stream ( provinc .) — 
Prob. derived fr. the stem of the verb swallow, 
swallow, tr. and intr. v. — ME. swelowen, swale- 
wen, fr. OE. swelgan, rel. to OS . farswelgan, ON. 
svelgja, Swed. svalja, ‘to swallow’, MDu. swel- 
ghen, Dp. zwelgen , ‘to gulp, swallow’, OHG. 
swelahan, swelgan, ‘to swallow’, MHG. swelhen , 
swelgen, ‘to swallow’, G. schwelgen, ‘to revel’. 
Cp. swill and the second element in groundsel, 
‘name of a plant’. 

Derivatives: swallow-able, adj., swallow-er, n. 
swallow, n., the act of swallowing; gullet. — ME. 
swelowe, swalowe, fr. OE. geswelg , ‘gulf, abyss’, 
fr. swelgan , ‘to swallow’. Cp. MHG. swalch, 
‘abyss’, ON. svelgr, ‘swallower; whirlpool’, and 
see swallow, v. 

swallow, n., the bird. — ME. swalowe, fr. OE. 
swalwe, rel. to OS., ON., OFris., Swed. svala, 
Dan. svale, MDu. z wale we, Du. zwaluw , OHG. 
swalawa, swalwa , MHG. swalwe, swalbe , G. 
Schwalbe, ‘swallow’, and cogn. with Russ. 
solo wej, Czech and Slovak slavik, Pol. slowik, 
‘nightingale’. All these words derive from the 
I.-E. bird name *swol-wi - or *swai-wi-. 

swam, n., past tense of swim. — ME., fr. OE. 
swam, past tense of swimman. See swim. 

swami, n., master (title given to a Brahmin). — 
Hind, svdmi » fr. OI. svamin , ‘master, lord’, lit. 
‘one’s own master’, fr. svdh , ‘one’s own’, and 
amah, ‘pressure, vehemence’. OI. svdh is cogn. 
with L. suus , ‘one’s own’; see sui and cp. the 
first element in swadeshi, swaraj. OI. amah is rel. 
to dmiti, ‘presses on’, which has also the mean- 
ing ‘asserts emphatically’, and is prob. cogn. 
with Gk. op-vuvai, ‘to swear’. Cp. the second 
element in synomosy. 

swamp, n. — Of. LG. origin; cp. MLG. sump, 
‘marsh, swamp’, which is rel. to MHG., G. 
sumpf, ‘swamp, marsh'. The orig. meaning of 
these words was ‘spongy ground’. They are rel. 
to OHG. swam, swamp, OE. swamm, Goth. 
swamms , ON. svdppr , -sponge’, and cogn. with 
Gk. ao(jtcp6<; (for *swombhos), ‘spongy’. Cp. 
sump. 

Derivatives: swamp, tr. v., swamp-er, n., swamp- 
ish, adj., swamp-y, adj. 

swan, n. — ME., fr. OE. swan, rel. to OS. swan, 
ON. svanr, Dan. svane, Swed. svan, MDu. 
swane, Du. zwaan, OHG., MHG. swan, G. 
Schwan. Swan, prop, means ‘the singing bird’. 
The name derives from a gradational var. of 
I.-E. base *swen~, *swon-, ‘to sound’, whence 
sonare (for *swondre), ‘to sound’. See sonant 
and cp. words there referred to. 

swank, intr. v., to swagger islang ) ; n., swagger 
(slang). — Of uncertain origin. 



Derivatives: swank-y , adj., swank-i-ly , adv., 
swank- i- ness, n. 

swan song, — Loan translation of G. Schwanen - 
gesang, which is compounded of Schwan, ‘swan’, 
and Gesang , ‘song’. See swan and song, 
swap, also swop, tr. and intr. v., to exchange, 
trade (colioq.) — ME. swappen, ‘to strike’, of 
imitative origin. The primary meaning of to 
swap was ‘to strike (the hands at the conclusion 
of) a bargain’. Cp. swop. 

Derivatives: swapp-er, n., swapp-ing, adj. and n. 
swaraj. n., self-government. — OI. sva-rdj, ‘self- 
ruling’, fr. svd-, ‘one’s own’, and raj, ‘rule’. The 
first element is cogn. with L. suus, ‘one’s own’ ; 
see sui and cp. the second element in swadeshi, 
swami. For the second element in swaraj see raj. 
sward, n., grass-covered ground, turf. — ME., fr. 
OE. sweard , sweard, ‘skin, rind, rind of bacon’, 
rel. to OFris. swarde , ‘skin of the head’, MDu. 
swarde , swzerde, Du. zwoord, ‘rind of bacon’, 
MHG. swarte , ‘hairy scalp’, G. Schwarte , ‘thick, 
hard skin, rind’, ON. svdrdr, gen. svardar, 
‘skin, esp. of the head; walrus hide’, grassvordr, 
‘greensward’, Dan. sveer, Norw. jvor, Swed. 
svcl, ‘rind of bacon’, and prob. cogn. with Lett. 
scherwe (fr. *scherdwe, fr. Old Baltic *sverdve ), 
‘thick skin’. The sense development of E. sward 
is Scand. Cp. Dan. gronsvser, ‘greensward (see 
M. O’C. Walshe, A Concise German Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, p. 205 s.v. Schwarte ); 
Derivatives: sward, tr. and intr. v., sward-y , adj. 
sware, archaic past tense of swear, — See swear, 
syvarf, n., gritty material. — Of Scand. origin. 
Cp. ON. svarf, which is rel. to sverfa, ‘to file’. 
Cp. OE. geswearj * gesweorf, ‘filings’, fr. sweor- 
fan, ‘to file’, and see swerve, 
swarm, n. — ME. swarm, fr. OE. swearm , rel. to 
OS., MLG. swarm, Swed. svarm, Dan. svxrm, 
MDu. swerm, Du. zwerm , OHG. swarm, swa- 
ram, MHG. swarm, G. Schwarm, ‘swarm’, ON. 
svarmr, ‘giddiness’, ON. svarra, ‘to swarm’, 
MLG. swirren (whence G. schwirreri), Dan. 
svirre, Swed., Norw. svirra, ‘to whiz, whir’, fr. 
the I.-E. imitative base *swer- , *sur- , *surr -, ‘to 
sound’, whence also OI. svarati, ‘sounds, re- 
sounds’, Gk. 6pov (for *a6pov), ‘beehive, 
swarm, crowd’, L. susurrus , ‘whisper, murmur’. 
See susurration and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: swarm, tr. and intr. v., swarm-er , 
n.» swarm-ing, adj. and n. 
swarm, tr. and intr. v., to climb. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

swart, adj., swarthy (poetic). — ME. swerte, 
swarte , fr. OE. sweart, ‘dark’, rel. to OS., 
OFris., MLG., MDu. swart , ON. svartr, Swed. 
svart, Du. zwart, OHG., MHG. swarz, G. 
schwarz, Goth, swarts, ‘dark-colored, black’, 
orig. ‘of the color of dirt’, fr. I.-E. base * sword-, 
‘dirty, dark, black’, whence also sordes , ‘dirt, 
filth’. See sordid and cp. swarthy. 

Derivative: swart-ly , adv. 
swarthy, adj., dark; dusky. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -y fr. swarth, dial. var. of swart. 
Derivatives: swarthi-ly, adv., swarthi-ness, n. 
Swartzia, n., a genus of trees (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Swedish botanist Olaus Swartz 
(1760-1818). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
swash, tr. and intr. v., to dash, splash. — Of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. swish. 

Derivatives: swash , swash-er , n., swash-ing, adj. 
swashbuckle, intr. and tr. v. — Back formation 
fr. swashbuckler. 

Derivatives swashbuckl-ing, n. 
swashbuckler, n. — Lit. ‘one who moves his 
shield noisily’, compounded of swash and 
buckler. 

Derivatives : swashbuckler-ing, n., swashbuckler - 
y, n. 

swastika, n., a symbol in the form of a Greek 
cross with the ends of the arms bent at right 
angles; used as the emblem of the Nazi party. 
— OI. svastikah, lit. ‘being fortunate’, fr. 
svastih, ‘welfare’, a word compounded of su 
‘good, well’, and asti , ‘is’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. ti, L. est, ‘is’ (see esse); so called be- 
cause it was regarded as auspicious, 
swat, tr. v., to strike, crush. — - Of imitative ori- 
gin. 
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swath, swathe, n., Line of one cut made by a 
scythe, mower, etc. — ME. swathe, fr. OE. 
swxd, swadu , ‘track, trace, band’, rel. to OFris. 
swetke , ‘boundary made by a scythe’, MDu. 
swade, Du. zwade , MHG. swade, G. Sckwad, 
Schwaden, ‘a row of cut grass’, 
swathe, tr. v., 1) to wrap; 2) to surround, enclose. 

— ME. swathen, fr. OE. swadian, fr. swadu , 
‘track, trace, band’. See prec. word and cp. 
swadle. 

Derivatives: swathe, n., swath-er, n. 
sway, intr. and tr. v., to move to and fro. — ME. 
swayen , fr. earlier sweyen, fr. ON. sveigja, ‘to 
bend, swing’. Cp. Du. zwaaien, ‘to wield’, and 
E. swag, swagger. 

Derivatives : sway, n., sway-ed, adj., sway-er, n., 
sway-ing, n. and adj., sway-ing-ly, adv., sway- 
less, adj. 

sweal, intr. v., to burn (dial.) ME. swelen, fr. 
OE. swxlan , ‘to bum, be burnt up’, rel. to 
OFris. swela, ‘to bum, be burnt up’, MLG. 
swelen, ‘to smother’. See swelter, 
swear, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sweren , fr. OE. 
swerian , rel. to OS. swerian, ON. sverja, Swed. 
svarja , svara, Dan. s verge, OFris. swera, MDu. 
swaren, sweren , Du. zweren , OHG. swerien, 
swerren , MHG. swern, G. schworen, Goth. 
swaran, ‘to swear’, ON. svara , ‘to answer’, fr. 
I.-E. base *swer- t ‘to speak, say’, whence also 
Oscan sverrunei (dat.), ‘to the speaker’, OSlav. 
svara , ‘quarrel’, lit. ‘a wordy contest’, Toch. B. 
ferp-, AB farp-, ‘to teach, instruct’; L. sermo, 
‘conversation’, is prob. not cognate with these 
words. Cp. forswear, answer. 

Derivatives: swear-er, n., swear-ing-fy, adv. 
sweat, intr. and tr. v. — ME. sweten , fr. OE. 
swxtan , from the noun swat, ‘sweat’, which is 
rel. to OS., OFris. swet , ON. sveiti, Dan. sved, 
‘sweat’, Swed. svett, Norw. sveite , MDu. sweet , 
Du. zweet , OHG., MHG. sweiy, G. Schwei/J, fr. 
I.-E. base *sweid *swoid-, *swid-, ‘to sweat’, 
whence also OI. svedah, ‘sweat’, svidyati, sveda - 
te, ‘he sweats’, Avestic xvaeda-, ‘sweat’, Gk. 
tSpclx; (for *swidrds), ‘sweat, perspiration’, ZSoc 
(for *swidos), ‘heat’, Armen, k'irtn (metathesis 
for *swidrn), L. sudor, Lett, swiidri (pi.), W. 
cfewys, Co. whys, ‘sweat’. Cp. exude, hidrosis, 
sudation, suint, and the first element in sandiver. 
Derivatives: sweat-ed, adj., sweater (q.v.) 
sweat, n. — ME. swet, a collateral form of swot, 
fr. OE. swat , ‘sweat’. See sweat, v. 

Derivatives: sweaty (q.v.), sweat-less, adj. 
sweater, n. — Formed fr. sweat, v., with agential 
suff. -er. 

sweaty, adj. — ME. swety, fr. swet. See sweat, n., 
and adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives: sweat-i-ly , adv., sweat-i-ness, n. 
Swede, n., a native of Sweden. — LG., fr. MLG. 
Swede. Cp. OE. Sweon , ON. Sviar, OSwed. 
Sviar, Svear, ‘Swedes’. 

swede, n., also cap. Swede, the Swedish turnip. 

— Short for Swede turnip . 

Swedenborgian, adj., pertaining to the teaching 

of Swedenborg. — Formed with suff. -ian 
from the name of the Swedish philosopher 
Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772). 

Derivative: Swedenborgian-ism, n. 

Swedish, adj. and n. — .Formed fr. Swede with 
adj. suff. -ish on analogy of G. schwedisch. 
sweeny, n., muscular atrophy in horses. — Of 
uncertain origin. 

sweep, intr. and tr. v. — ME. swepen , ‘to sweep, 
move quickly’, rel. to OE. swdpan, ‘to swoop’ 
(see swoop), and to OS. swepan, ‘to sweep (with 
a broom)’, ON. sveipa , ‘to swoop, sweep; to 
wrap’, OHG. sweifan, MHG. sweifen , ‘to 
swing’, G. schweifen, ‘to roam about, rove, 
ramble’, MLG., MDu. sweven, Du. zweven, 
OHG. sweben, MHG. sweben , G. schweben, ‘to 
float, hover, soar’, OHG. sweibon , ‘to soar’, ON. 
svifa, ‘to rove, ramble, turn; make a sweep’, 
OE. swlfan, ‘to move in a course, sweep’. See 
swift and cp. squib, swipe. Cp. swifter, swivel. 
Derivatives: sweep , n., sweep-er, n., sweep-ing, 
adj., sweep-ings, n. pi., swcep-ing-ly, adv., 
sweep-ing-ness, n. 

sweep, n. — ME. swepe, fr. swepen , ‘to sweep’. 
See sweep, v. 



Derivative: sweep-y, adj. 
sweepstake(s), n. — The word prop, means 
‘ sweeping up (i.e. winning) the stakes ’. 
sweet, adj. — ME. swete, swote, fr. OE. swete, 
‘sweet, pleasant’, rel. to OS. swoti, ON. sxtr, 
Swed. sot, Dan. sed, MDu. soete , Du. zoet, 
OHG. swuoyi, suoyi , MHG. sue ye, G. sufi, fr. 
I.-E. base *swdd-, ‘sweet, pleasing to the taste’, 
whence also OI. svadah , ‘agreeable taste, flavor’, 
svddati, ‘makes savory’, svadate , ‘tastes, is sa- 
vory’, svaduh, ‘sweet’, Gk. r} (for * swadu), 
‘sweet’, -q Sec-Oat. (for *swadesthai), ‘to rejoice’, 
avSavELv (for *swandaneiri), ‘to please’, L. 
sudvis (for *suadvis), ‘sweet’, suadere, ‘to advise’ 
(lit. ‘to make tasteful’), Lith. sudyti, ‘to spice, 
salt’. Cp. Aedes, assuage, dissuade, hedonic, per- 
suade, soave, suave, the first element in Hedychi- 
um and the second element in algedonic. 
Derivatives: sweet, n., sweet-en, tr. and intr. v., 
sweet-en-ing, n., sweet-ing, n., sweet-ish, adj., 
sweet-ish-ly, adv., sweet-ish-ness, n.', sweet-ly, 
adv. 

sweetheart, n. — Compounded of sweet and 
heart. 

Derivatives: sweetheart, tr. and intr. v., sweet- 
heart -ing, n. 

swell, intr. and tr. v. — ME. swellen , fr. OE. 
swellan, rel. to OS. swellan, ON., Norw. svella, 
Swed. s valla, OFris, swella, MDu. swellen , Du. 
zwellen, OHG. swellan, MHG. swellen, G. 
sckwetten. 

Derivatives : swell, n. , swell, adj. (colloq .), 
swell-ing, n. and adj., swell-ish , adj. (colloq.) 
swelter, intr. v., to be faint from heat. — ME. 
sweltren, swelter en, freq. of swelten, ‘to die, 
faint’, fr. OE. sweltan , ‘to die’, rel. to OS. sw el- 
tan, ON. svelta, Goth, sviltan , ‘to die’, Du. 
zwoel, G. schwiil, ‘sultry’, OE. swelan , OFris. 
swela, ‘to be burnt up’, OE. swol, ‘heat’, MLG. 
swelen (whence G. schwelen), ‘to burn without 
flame, to smolder’, OHG. swilizon, ‘to singe, 
roast’, fr. I.-E. base *swel-, ‘to burn’, esp. ‘to 
bum without flame, burn slowly’, whence also 
Lith. svilti, Lett, svelt, ‘to singe’, Gk. c£Xa;, 
‘light, brightness, flame’, ceX-^, ‘moon’, 
IX 7 ), efXTj (for*f/^Xa, *fsXa), ‘the sun’s heat’, 
£Xav7] (for *FeXav7) ), ‘torch’. Cp. sweal, sultry, 
Cp. also seleno- and words there referred to. 
For the possible connection between the above 
words and Gk. ^Xio?, L. sol , ‘sun’, see Sol. 
Derivatives: swelter, n., swelter-ing, adj., swel- 
ter-ing-ly, adv. 

sweltry, adj . — For med fr . swelter with adj . suff. -y, 
swept, past tense and pp. of sweep. 

Swertia, n., a genus of plants of the gentian 
family ( hot .) — ModL., named after the Dutch 
botanist Emanuel Swert (Sweert) (born in 1552). 
For the ending see 1st suff. -Ia. 
swerve, intr. and tr. v., to turn aside — ME. swer- 
ven , fr. OE. sweorfan, ‘to scrub, file’, rel. to ON. 
sverfa , ‘to scour, file’, OS. s web ran, ‘to wipe off’, 
OFris. swerva , ‘to rove’, OHG. swerban, ‘to 
wipe, rub’, Du. zwerven , ‘to rove, wander’, 
Goth, af-swairban, ‘to wipe off’, and possibly 
cogn. with W. chwerfu, ‘to whirl, roll’, and with 
Gk. cupeiv, to trail, drag, sweep away’. See 
syrma. 

Derivatives: swerve, n., swerv-er, n., swerve-less, 
adj. 

Swietenia, n., a genus of trees of the mahogany 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after the Aus- 
trian botanist and physician Gerard van Swie- 
ten (1700-72). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
swift, adj., quick, rapid. — ME., fr. OE., prop, 
pp. of swifan , ‘to move in a course, sweep’, rel. 
to OE. swipu , ON. svipa, ‘a whip’, ON. sveipa , 
‘to swoop, sweep’, OHG. sweifan, MHG. 
sweifen, ‘to swing’, G. schweifen , ‘to roam 
about, rove, ramble’, OE. swdpan, ‘to sweep, 
rush’. See sweep, swoop. For the suff. which 
corresponds to I.-E. *-to, cp. old, cold , loud. 
Derivatives: swift, n. and adv., swift-ly , adv., 
swift-ness, n. 

swift, n., swift-moving bird, or insect or object. 
— Fr. swift, adj. 

swifter, n., the forward shroud of a lower mast 
( naut .) Formed with agential suff. -er fr. dial. 

E, swift, ‘to tauten’, which is prob. of Scand. 



origin. Cp. ON. svipta , ‘to sweep off, reef’, 
svifa, ‘to turn, rove, ramble’, and see sweep, v. 
Cp. also swift, adj. 

Derivative: swifter, tr. v., to tauten with a 
swifter. 

swig, tr. and intr. v., to drink; n., a drink. — Of 
uncertain origin. 

swig, tr. v., to tighten, hoist; intr. v., to sway 
about, to rock (naut.) — Of uncertain origin, 
swill, tr. and intr. v., to wash. — ME. swilen, fr. 
OE. swillan, switian, ‘to wash’, rel. to the verb 

swallow. 

Derivatives: swill, n., swill-er, n. 
swim, intr. and tr. v., to move in water, float. — 
ME. swimmen , fr. OE. swimman, rel, to OS., 
OHG. swimman, ON. svimma, symja, Dan. 
svemme, Swed. simma, ‘to swim’, Du. zwemmen, 
MHG, swimmen, G. schwimmen , Goth, swumfsl , 
‘pool’. Cp. sound, a narrow channel’. 
Derivatives: swim, n., swimm-er, n., swimm-ing, 
n. and adj., swimm-ing-ly , adv. 
swim, intr. v., to be dizzy. — Identical with swim, 
‘to move in water, float’. For sense development 
cp. G. verschwommen, ‘hazy, vague, indistinct’, 
pp. of verschwimmen, ‘to fade away’, lit. ‘to 
swim away’. 

Derivatives: swim, n., dizziness, swimm-y, adj. 
swimmeret, n., appendage under the abdomen 
used by crustaceans for swimming. — Lit. 
‘little swimmer’. See swim, ‘to move in water’, 
agential suff. -er, and dimin. suff. -et. 
swindle, tr. and intr. v. — Back formation fr. 
swindler. For similar back formations cp. cadge , 
peddle. 

Derivatives: swindle, n., swindl-ing, n., swindl- 
ing-ly, adv. 

swindler, n., cheat, sharper. — G. Schwindler , 
‘giddy person; dreamer, visionary’, fr. schwin- 
deln, ‘to be dizzy, to scheme fantastic things’, fr. 
MHG. swindeln, fr. OHG. swintilon , ‘to swoon; 
to be dizzy’, freq. of swintan (whence MHG. 
swinden, G. schwinden), ‘to waste away, lan- 
guish, disappear’, whicn is rel. to OE. swindan, 
‘to waste away, languish, vanish’, and possibly 
cogn. with Aram, k'andem, ‘I destroy’, OIr. a- 
sennad, ‘finally’. The sense development of G. 
Schwindler, which now means ‘cheat, sharper, 
impostor’, is due to the influence of E. swindler. 
Derivative: swindler-ly, adj. 
swine, n. — ME. swin , fr. OE. swjXj, rel. to OS., 
OFris., MLG., OHG. MHG. swin, ON. svin, 
Dan., Swed. svin, MDu. swijn, Du. zwijn, G. 
Schwein, Goth, swein, and cogn. with Gk. 
u<;, true, ‘swine’, (hvoq, ‘swinish’, L. sus, 
‘swine’, suinus , ‘of swine’, OSlav. svinu, ‘of 
swine’, svinija, ‘swine’, OE. sugu, su , ‘sow’. See 
sow, n., and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
the second element in keelson. 

Derivatives: swin-ery, n., swin- ish, adj., swin-ish - 
ly, adv., swin-ish-ness, n. 
swing, intr. and tr. v. — ME. swingen, fr. OE. 
swingan , ‘to beat, strike, whip’, rel. to OS., 
OHG. swingan, OFris. swinga, MLG., MHG. 
swingen, G. schwingen, ‘to swing, swingle, os- 
cillate’, MDu. swinghen, ‘to waver’, Goth, af- 
swaggwjan, ‘to cause to swing’, factitive of 
*swiggwan, ‘to swing’, and prob. cogn. with OI. 
svajate, ‘embraces’, OIr. seng, ‘slender, slim’ 
(orig. ‘flexible’). Cp. swinge, swingle, swink. 
Derivatives : swing, n., swing-er, n., swing-ing-ly, 
adv., swing-y, adj. 

swinge, tr. v., to strike (arch.) — ME. swengen, fr. 
OE. swengan, ‘to beat, strike’, causative of 
swingan, ‘to swing’. See swing. 

Derivatives: swinge-ing, adj., swinge-ing-ly , adv. 
swingle, n., an instrument for beating flax. — 
ME. swing el, fr. OE. swing el, swingele, ‘beating; 
stick to beat’, fr. swingan, ‘to beat, strike, whip’. 
Cp. Du. zwengel, G. Schwengel, lit. ‘instrument 
for swinging’. See swing and instrum, suff. -le 
and cp. swingletree. 

Derivative: swingle, tr. v. 
swingletree, n., a whippletree. — Compounded of 
swingle and tree. Cp. singletree, 
swink, intr. v., to labor, toil. — ME. swinken, fr. 
swincan, a collateral form of swingan, ‘to beat, 
strike, whip’. See swing. 

swink, n., labor, toil. — ME., fr. OE. swine, fr. 
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swincan. See swink, v. 

swipe, n., a sweeping blow. — Alter, of sweep, n. 
swipe, intr. and tr. v., to strike with a sweeping 
motion. — Partly alter, of sweep, v., partly fr. 
swipe, n. 

Derivative: swip-er , n. 

swirl, intr. v., to whirl; tr. v., to cause to whirl. — 
Of imitative origin. Cp. ON. sverra, ‘to whirl’ 
(whence the freq. verb svirla), G. schwirren, ‘to 
whiz, whir, buzz’. 

Derivatives: swirl, n., swirl-y, adj. 
swish, tr. and intr. v. — Of imitative origin, Cp. 
swash. 

Derivatives: swish, n., swish-er, n., swish-ing-ly, 
adv. 

Swiss, adj. — MF. (= F.) suisse, fr. MHG. 
Swizer. See Switzer. 

Derivative: Swiss, n. 

switch, n., a flexible rod. — MDu. swijch , ‘scourge, 
whip’, rel. to OHG, MHG. zwec, ‘wooden 
peg’, G. Zweck, ‘aim, design’ (orig. ‘peg in the 
target’), MHG. zwic, G. Zwick, ‘wooden peg’. 
Derivatives: switch, tr. and intr. v., switch-ed, 
adj., switch-er, n., switch-y, adj. 

Switzer, n. } a Swiss {archaic). — MHG., fr. 
Switz (whence G. Schweiz), ‘Switzerland’. 
Switzerland was named after Schwyz, one of its 
ancient cantons. Cp. Swiss. For the ending see 
suff. -er. 

swivel, n. — ME. swivell, rel. to OE. swifan, ‘to 
move in a course, sweep’. See sweep, v., and cp. 
words there referred to. 

swollen, pp. of swell. — ME., fr. OE. geswollen , 
pp. of swellan. See swell, 
swoon, intr. v. — ME. swowenen , swownen, back 
formation fr. swowening, ‘swooning’, fr. OE. 
geswogen, ‘in a swoon’, pp. of a lost verb. Cp. 
LG. swogen, ‘to sigh’, and sough. 

Derivatives: swoon, n., swoon-ing-ly, adv. 
swoop, tr. and intr. v., to sweep down. — ME. 
swopen, fr. OE. swapan, ‘to sweep, rush’, rel. to 
ME. swepen, ‘to sweep, rush’, rel. to ME. 
swepen, ‘to sweep, move quickly’. See sweep. 
Derivatives: swoop , n., swoo-per , n. 
swoop, tr. and intr. v., to swap. — A var. of swap. 
Derivative: swoop, n. 

sword, n. — ME. swerd. fr. OE. sweord , swurd, 
sword, rel. to t)S., OFris. swerd , ON. sverd, 
Dan. sverd, Swed. svdrd, MDu. swaert, Du. 
zwaard, OHG., MHG. swert , G. Schwert , fr. 
Teut. *swerda, lit. ‘the cutting weapon’, formed 
fr. I.-E. base * swer-, ‘to press, torment’, orig. ‘to 
cut’, and Teut. suff. -da. Avestic xvara, ‘wound’, 
01. svar-, ‘to torment’, are from the same base. 
For the sense developmeent of OE. sweord, etc., 
Cp. OI. krparnh ‘sword’, lit. ‘a cutting weapon’, 
fr. I.-E. base *{s)qerp -, ‘to cut’ (see harvest). 
Derivatives: sword, v., sword-less, adj. 
swore, past tense of swear. — ME. swor, fr. OE. 
swor, past tense of swerian. See swear, 
sworn, pp. of swear. — ME. sworen, fr, OE. 

sworen, pp. of swerian. See swear, 
swot, n., hard work, toil {slang). — Avar, of sweat 
Derivative: swot, intr. v. 
swum, pp. of swim. — ME. swummen , fr. OE. ge- 
swummen, pp. of swimman. See swim, ‘to move 
in water’. 

swung, past tense and pp. of swing. — ME. swang, 
swong, past tense, resp. swungen , pp. of swingen, 
fr. OE. swang, past tense, resp. ge swungen, pp, 
of swingan. See swing. 

sy-, pref. — Gk. au-, form of auv-, before a fol- 
lowed by a consonant and before C See syn-. 
syagush, n., the caracal. — Pers.-Hind. siyah - 
gosh, lit. ‘black ear’, fr. siyah, ‘black’, and gosh, 
‘ear’. The first element is rel. to OI. iyamdh, 
Avestic sdma, ‘black’, and cogn. with L. cimex, 
‘a bug’, lit. ‘the dark-brown insect’ ; see cimex. 
The second element derives fr. OPers. gausha -, 
ModPers. gosh, ‘ear’, which is rel. to Avestic 
gaosho-, ‘ear’, and to OI. gh6$ah, ‘noise’. 
Sybarite, n., and adj. — L. Sybarlta, fr. Gk. 
SupapiTT)?, inhabitant of Sybaris, fr. £uf3apt<;, 
name of a Greek town in southern Italy (now 
called Sibari). The inhabitants of Sybaris were 
famous for their luxury, whence Sybarite came 
to denote a luxurious person. — For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 



Sybaritic, also Sybaritical, adj. — L. Sybariticus, 
fr. Gk. 2opaptTix6(; 3 fr. SupapiTT^. See prec. 
word and -ic, resp. also -al. 

Derivative: Sybaritical-ly, adv. 
sybotic, adj., pertaining to a swineherd. — Gk. 
ouptortxoi;, compounded of au?, gen. au6<;, 
‘swine’, and the stem of fioaxeiv, ‘to feed’. Gk. 
<svq is a collateral form of ot; ; see sow, ‘female 
pig’. For the second element see botany, for 
the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 
sycamine, n., mulberry. — L. sycaminus, fr. Gk. 
auxaptlvoq, fr. Phoen. shiqmfn, corresponding 
to Heb. shiqmim, pi. of shiqma h , ‘mulberry’ ; cp. 
Aram, shiqma , pi. shiqmin. Cp. also next word, 
sycamore, sycomore, n., 1) a tree of Egypt and 
Asia Minor, the sycamore of the Bible; 2) a 
Eurasian maple tree; 3) the plane tree. — ME., 
fr. OF. sicamor (F. sycomore), dissimilated fr. 
L. sycomore, fr. Gk. m3xop.opo<;. For the first 
element of this compound word see prec. word. 
The second element is identical with Gk. p.<&po£;, 
fiopo^, ‘mulberry’ ; see mulberry, 
syce, n., an Indian groom. — Arab, sd 'is (in 
vulgar pronunciation sayis ), ‘groom’, prop, 
pres, participle of the verb sasa , ‘he adminis- 
tered’. 

sycee, n., ingots of silver. — Chin, hsi-se , ‘fine 
silk’. 

sychnocarpous, adj., bearing fruit for several 
seasons (bot.) — Compounded of Gk. arux v< ^> 
‘many, frequent, dense, compact’, and xocpTrds, 
‘fruit’. The first element is of uncertain origin. 
For the second element see carpel, for the end- 
ing see suff. -ous. 

Sycon, n., a genus of sponges {zool.) — ModL. 
Sycon , fr. Gk. ooxov, ‘fig’, which is prob. a 
loan word from a Mediterranean language. Cp. 
next word and Busycon. 

syconium, n., fleshy fruit with the ovaries borne 
in a hollow receptacle, as in the fig. {bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. truxov, ‘fig’. See prec. word, 
sycophancy, n. — L .sycophantia, fr. Gk. cruxotpav- 
Tta, fr. aoxocpavTTQ);. See next word and -cy. 
sycophant, n., flatterer; toady. — L. sycophanta , 
fr. Gk. ouxo9dcvT7)s, ‘informer, denouncer’, lit. 
‘fig shower’, fr. nuxov, ‘fig’, and -<pavT7)S, from 
the stem of qpatveiv, ‘to show’; see sycon and 
phantasm. Several attempts have been made to 
explain how the expression ‘fig shower’ came 
to denote an informer in Greek, but they all 
lack probability. 

Derivatives: sycophantic (q.v.), sycophant-ish, 
adj., sycophant-ish-ly , adv., sycophant-ism, n., 
sycophant-ize , intr. v., sycophant-ry , n. 
sycophantic, adj. — Gk. ouxocpavTixds, fr. 

auxo9avT7}<;. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
sycosis, n., skin disease attacking especially the 
bearded part of the face. — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
ouxoaic, ‘ulcer resembling a fig’, formed fr. 
auxov, ‘fig’, with suff. -coau;. See Sycon and 
-osis. 

sydnone, n., a group of compounds that contains 
a five-membered ring ( chem .) — Coined fr. 
Sydn{ey) and suff. -one ; so called because it was 
discovered by Earl and Mackney) in Sydney (in 
1935). 

syenite, n., a gray, igneous rock allied to granite 
{petrogr.) — L. Syenites (lapis), lit. ‘(stone) 
from Syene' , coined by Pliny as loan translation 
of Gk. Hu7]vfT7j<; Xffloq (a term used by Diodorus 
Siculus), lit. ‘stone from Syene’, fr. Su^VY] (L. 
Syene), name of a town in Upper Egypt, fr. 
Egypt. Swn (Copt. Suan, Heb. S g wene h , Arab. 
Aswdn; now called Assuan); so called because 
it was anciently quarried at Syene. For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: syenit-ic , adj. 
syl-, pref. — Gk. aoX-, assimilated form of ouv- 
before X. See syn-. 

syllabary, n., a list of syllables. — ModL. sylla- 
bdrium, formed fr. L. syllaba, ‘syllable’, with 
suff. - drium . See syllable and subst. suff. -ary. 
syllabic, adj. — ModL. syllabicus , fr. Gk. ouX- 
Xocptxo?, fr. CTuXXafW], ‘syllable’. See syllable and 
adj. sUff. -ic and cp. monosyllabic, dissyllabic, 
trisyllabic, tetrasyllable, decasyllabic, fiendecasyl- 
labic, dodecasyllabic, parisyllabic, polysyllabic. 
Derivatives: syllabic-al, adj., syllabic-al-ly , adv.. 



syllabic-ness, n. 

syllabicate, tr. v., to syllabify. — ML. syllabica- 
te, pp. of syllabicaref to syllabicate’, fr. L. sylla- 
ba. See syllable and verbal suff. -ate. 
syllabication, n., syllabification. — ML. syllabi- 
cate, gen. -dnis, fr. syllabicate , pp. of sylla- 
biedre. See prec. word and -ion. 
syllabification, n., the act of syllabifying. — See 
next word and -ation. 

syllabify, tr. v., to form or divide into syllables. 
— Formed fr. L. syllaba , ‘syllable’, and suff. 
-ficare. See syllable and -fy. 
syllabize, tr. v., to syllabify. — ML. syllabizdre, 
fr. Gk. aoXXap^eiv, fr. m>XXap^, ‘syllable’. See 
next word and -ize. 

syllable, n. — ME. sillable, fr. MF. siUabe (F. 
syllabe), fr. OF., fr. L. syllaba , fr. Gk. ouXXaprj, 
‘syllable’, lit. ‘a holding together (soil, of letters)’, 
fr. cuXXa^Pavsiv, ‘to take or put together’, fr. 
cruv (see syn-) and Xa.[i.(3cxvEiv, ‘to take, grasp, 
seize’. See lemma and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also monosyllable, dissyllable, trisyllable, 
tetrasyllable, decasyllable, dodecasyllabic. 
syllable, tr. v., to pronounce in syllables. — Fr. 
syllable, n. ; first used by Milton. 

Derivative: syllabl-ed , adj. 
syllabus, n., outline, compendium* — Eccles. L. 
syllabe, ‘list’, fr. Gk. mSXXa^o?, prop, an er- 
roneous reading occurring in early printed edi- 
tions of Cicero's Letters to Atticus (IV, 5 and 
8) for aiXXupoQ, ‘a strip of parchment attached 
to a book and bearing the name of the author, 
title slip’; cp. aiXXoJfo, ‘fringes’. Both these 
words are prob. alterations of orig. atTTupo^, 
resp. (nr?u|ila, aiTToj-H), whose etymology is un- 
known. 

syllepsis, n., use of a word in both a literal and 
metaphorical sense (rhet.) — L., fr. Gk. a6X- 
Xt^Sj *a taking together, comprehension’, fr. 
<TuXXot[xpavELv, ‘to take together’. See syllable, 
sylleptic, adj., pertaining to a syllepsis (rhet.) — 
Gk. auXX^TTTixo?, ‘collective, comprehensive’, 
fr.auXXot[i.(3avEt.v. See prec. word and adj.suff.-ic. 
Derivatives: sylleptic-al, adj., sylleptic-al-lf, adv. 
syllogism, n., a form of reasoning (log.) — ME. 
silogisme , fr. MF. silogisme (F. syllogisme ), fr. 
OF., fr. L. syllogismus, fr. Gk. ctuXXoyict|jl 6<;, 
‘computation, calculation’, fr. coXXoY^scrihxi, 
‘to compute, reckon’, lit. ‘to think or reckon 
together’, fr. auv (see syn-) and Xoy^ECj'&aL, ‘to 
compute, reckon’. See logos and -ism. 
syllogistic, adj., pertaining to syllogisms. — L. 
syllogisticus, fr. Gk. cuXXoyLtmx^, ‘inferen- 
tial’, fr. cuXXoyi^ecr^aL, ‘to compute, reckon’. 
See prec, word. 

Derivatives: syllogistic, n., syllogistic-al , adj., 
syllogistic-al-ly, adv. 

syllogize, intr. and tr. v., to infer by the use of 
syllogisms. — Gk. cruXXoY^ea&ai, ‘to compute, 
reckon’. See syllogism. 

Derivatives: syllogiz-ation, n., syllogiz-er , n. 
sylph, n., an air spirit. — F. sylphe, fr. L. sylphus, 
‘spirit, genius’, occurring only in some inscrip- 
tions, but resumed by Paracelsus (1493-1541) in 
the sense of ‘dwarf spirit of the air’. 
Derivatives: sylph-ic , adj., sylphid (q.v.), sylph- 
ish, sylph-y, adjs. 

sylphid, n., a young or small sylph. — F. sylphide, 
fr. sylphe. See sylph and 4th -id. 

Derivatives: sylphid, adj., sylphid-ine, adj. 
sylvan, adj. — See silvan, 
sylvanite, n., mineral consisting of a gold silver 
telluride. — Formed from the second element 
in Transylvania, name of the country in which it 
frequently occurs. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Sylvester, masc. PN. — See Silvester, 
sylvestral, adj., growing in the woods. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. silvestris, ‘belonging to a 
wood, wooded, woody’, fr. silva, ‘wood’. See 

silvan. 

Sylvia, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘inhabiting woods’, fr. L. 
silva, ‘wood’. See silvan, 
sylvite, sylvine, n., native potassium chloride 
KC1 (mineral.) — Formed from its former 
name, the ModL. sal digestive Sylvii [prob. so 
called after Franz de la Boe Sylvius (1614-72), 
professor of medicine at Leyden]. For the end- 
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ing see subst. suff. -ite, resp. -ine (representing 
h.-inus). 

sym -, pref. — Gk. assimilated form of 

auv- before |jl. See syn-. 

symbion, symbiont, n., an organism living in sym- 
biosis (bioi) — ModL., lit. ‘living together’, fr. 
Gk. au|Apuov, gen. aujxfitouvTOQ, pres. part, of 
oufjLpLDUV, ‘to live together’, fr. ouixpux;, ‘living 
together’, fr. ouv- (see syn-) and ptoc, See 
bio- and cp. words there referred to. 
symbiosis, n., a living together {biol.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. teams, ‘a living together’, fr. 
oo^touv. See prec. word and -osis. 
symbiotic, symbiotical, adj., pertaining to sym- 
biosis. — Gk. au|x(3Lomx6^, fr. oup.j3uoT^^, 
‘one who lives together’, fr. au|xpcouv. See sym- 
bion and -otic. 

Derivatives: symbiotical-ly , adv., symbiot-ics, n. 
symbiotism, n., symbiosis. — See prec, word and 
-ism. 

symbol, n., 1) sign, token; 2) emblem; 3) con- 
fession of faith, creed. — Partly fr. Eccles. L. 
symbolum, ‘the baptismal creed’ (fr. L. sym- 
bol um), partly directly fr. L. symbolum* ‘sign, 
token, mark, sign of recognition’, fr. Gk. cru-i.- 
|3oXov, ‘token, sign, pledge, guarantee, sym- 
bol’, prop, ‘something thrown together’, fr. 
GD|j,(3dtXXeLv, ‘to throw together’, fr. ouv- (see 
syn-) and (SdtXXEtv, ‘to throw’. See ballistic and 
cp. hyperbole, parable. 

Derivatives : symbol , tr. v., symbolic (q.v.), sym- 
bolism (q.v.), symbolist (q.v.), symbolize (q.v.) 
symbolic, symbolical, adj. — L. symbolicus, fr. 
Gk. cun(3oXix6s, ‘pertaining to a symbol’, fr. 
mijxpoXov. See pjec. word and -ic, resp. also -al. 
Derivatives: symbol-ics, n. pi., symbolic-al-ly , 
adv., symbolic-al-ness, n. 
symbolism, n., 1) the representation of things by 
use of symbols ; 2) the practice of using symbols ; 
3) the name of a group of French poets (see next 
word). — Formed fr. symbol with suff. -ism. In 
sense No. 3 derived fr. F. symbolisme , fr. sym- 
bole. See next word. 

symbolist, n., 1) one who uses symbols; 2) one 
versed in the interpretation of symbols; 3) one 
who regards the elements in the Eucharist as 
mere symbols; 4) one of a group of writers in 
France and in'Belgium who rejected realism and 
naturalism and attached symbolic meaning to 
objects, ideas and emotions, etc. — Formed fr. 
symbol with suff. -ist; in sense No. 4 derived fr. 
F. symboliste, which was coined by the French 
symbolist poet Paul Verlaine (1844-96) in 1885 
fr. symbole. 

Derivatives: symbolist , symbolist-ic, symbolist- 
ic-al, adjs., symholist-ic-al-ly, adv. 
symbolization, n. — F. symbolisation, fr. sym- 
boliser. See next word and -ation. 
symbolize, tr. and intr. v. — MF. (= F.) sym- 
bol iser, fr. symbole , fr. L. symbolum. See symbol 
and -ize. 

Derivative: symboliz-er , n. 
symbolo-, combining form meaning ‘symbol’. See 
symbol. 

symbology, n., the study of symbols. — Contrac- 
tion of symbolology, fr. Gk. mjp.f3oXov, ‘token, 
symbol’, and -Xoy(a, fr. -Xdyos, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See symbolo- and -logy. 
For the contraction see haplology. 

Derivatives: symbolog-ic-al, adj., symbolog-ist , 
n. 

symbololatry, n., worship of symbols. — Formed 
from symbolo- and Gk. -XaxpEta, -Xaxpla, fr. 
Xaxpeta, ‘worship’. See -latry. 
symbolology, n. — See symbology, 
symmetrical, also symmetric, adj. — Formed fr. 
symmetry with suff. -ical, resp. -ic. Cp. asym- 
metrical, dissymmetrical. 

Derivatives: symmetrical-ly, udv., symmetrical- 
ity , n., symmetrical-ness , n. 
symmetrophobia, n., fear of symmetry. — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. aupifAETpia, ‘symmetry’, 
and -<po[3ta, fr. q>6|3o<;, ‘fear’. See symmetry and 
-phobia. 

symmetry, n. — F. symmetrie (now spelled symi- 
trie ), fr. L. symmetry , fr. Gk. oufjtpieTpta, ‘due 
proportion’, lit. ‘a measuring together’, fr. oufz- 



pieTpot;, ‘commensurate, of like measure’, fr. 
ouv (see syn-) and pirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’, and cp. asymmetry, dissym- 
metry. 

Derivatives: symmetrical (q.v.), symmetr-ist, n., 
symmetr-ize, tr. v., symmetr-iz-ation , n. 
sympalmo graph, n., an instrument for recording 
sound vibrations. — Compounded of sym-, Gk. 
7TaX[i6c, ‘vibration’, and -ypa<poc, fr. ypa<peiv, 
‘to write’. Gk. TraX^c derives from the base 
of 7rtxXXeiv 5 ‘to shake, throw’, and stands in 
gradational relationship to rceXepdSeiv, ‘to 
shake’, 7r6Xep.ot;, ‘fight, war’. See polemic. For 
the etymology of ypacpeiv see -graph, 
sympathetic, adj. — ModL. sympatheticus, fr. Gk. 
oujx7t«^T)Tix6<;, ‘sympathetic’, fr. cm^Tra&T)?, 
‘affected by like feelings’. See sympathy. — In 
its anatomical sense {sympathetic nerve ) the 
word derives fr. Modern L. {nervus) sympathi- 
es y which was coined by Winslow. See Joseph 
Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica, pp. 514-17. 
Derivative: sympathetic-al-ly , adv. 
sympathism, n., suggestibility. — See sympathy 
and -ism. 

sympathize, intr. v. — MF. (= F.) sympathiser* 
fr. sympathie, fr. L. sympathia. See sympathy 
and -ize. 

Derivatives: sympathiz-er , n., sympathiz-ing, 
adj., sympathiz-ing-ly , adv. 
sympathy, n. — L. sympathia , fr. Gk. aupL7rat>eia, 
‘fellow-feeling sympathy’, fr. oupL7ua^g, ‘affect- 
ed by like feelings’, fr. au{jt7ca&eiv, ‘to be affect- 
ed by like feelings’, lit. ‘to suffer with’, fr. otiv 
(see syn-) and Tvi&oq, ‘suffering’. See pathos and 
cp. antipathy, apathy, homeopathy, 
sympetalous, adj., having the petals united (bot.) 
Formed fr. sym- and -petalous. 
symphonic, adj., pertaining to a symphony, — Gk. 
au[i<pa>vix6?, fr. oufitpcovla. See symphony and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: symphonic-al-ly , adv. 
symphonious, adj., characterized by harmony. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. oupupcovta. See 

symphony. 

Derivative : symphonious-ly, adv. 
symphonize, v., to harmonize. — See next word 
and -ize. 

symphony, n. — ME. symphonic, fr. OF. simpho- 
nie (F. symphonie), fr. L. symphonia , fr. Gk. 
au^<p6>v£a, ‘concord of sound, harmony, agree- 
ment’, fr. aiipKpa>vo$, ‘agreeing in sound’, fr. 
ouv (see syn-) and <p«v7), ‘sound’. See phone, 
‘speech sound’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Symphoricarpos, n., a genus of plants, the snow- 
berry {bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
mS^opoi;, ‘accompanying’, and xap7c6<;, ‘fruit’; 
so called from the clustered berries. The first ele- 
ment derives from the stem of oup,<p£petv, ‘to 
bear together’, fr. ouv (see syn-) and <p£petv, ‘to 
bear, carry’ ; see bear, ‘to carry’. For the etymo- 
logy of xap7r6? see carpel, 
symphyllous, adj., having leaves joined together 
{bot.) — Formed fr. sym- and -phyllous. 
symphyseal, adj., pertaining to symphysis. — See 
next word and adj. suff. -al. 
symphysis, n., union {anat. and zool.) — Medical 
L.» fr. Gk. oupupuCTu;, ‘a growing together’, fr. 
ou|j.<pueiv, ‘to cause to grow together’, fr. ouv 
(see syn-) and <p6eiv, ‘to bring forth, produce, 
make to grow’. See physio-. 

Symphytum, n., a genus of plants, the comffrey 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. aupicpurov, ‘comfrey’, 
lit. ‘grown together’, prop. neut. verbal adj. of 
oujKpuetv. See prec. word and -phyte. 
sympiesometer, sympiezometer, n., a barometer 
for measuring atmospheric pressure from its ac- 
tion on a liquid. — Compounded of Gk. oupt- 
:rieau;, ‘compression’, and jju^pov, ‘measure’. 
The first element derives fr. oopim^eiv, ‘to com- 
press’, fr. ouv (see syn-) and ‘to com- 

press’; see piezo-. For the second element see 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. Cp. piezometer. 
Symplegades, n. pi., two rocks at the entrance of 
the Hellespont, which clashed together and 
crushed whatever came between them {Greek 
my t hoi.) — L., fr. Gk. EupL7rXy)YocSec (scii. 
7 t£tooci ), ‘the Clashing (Rocks)’, fr. auv (see 
syn-) and the stem of ttXtjctoelv, ‘to strike’, 



whence also 7 cXt)yt], ‘blow, stroke’. See plague 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. Ple- 
gadis. 

Symplocarpus, n., a genus of plants, the skunk 
cabbage (bot.) — ModL.., shortened from *Sym- 
ploco-carpus (see haplology), fr. Gk. oupLTrXox^, 
‘connection’, and xap7i6<;, ‘fruit’. The first ele- 
ment is formed fr. cruv (see syn-) and TrXoxrj, 
‘the act of plaiting’, which is rel. to TtXixetv, ‘to 
twine, twist, plait’ ; see ply, ‘to bend’. For the 
second element see carpel. 

Symplocos, n., a genus of plants, the sweetleaf 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. aupurXoxos, ‘connect- 
ed’, which is rel. to au{xirXox7), ‘connection’, (see 
prec. word) ; so called in allusion to the united 
stamens. 

sympodium, n., an apparent main axis composed 
of successive branches {bot.) — ModL., formed 
fr. sym- and Gk. ™$8iov, dimin. of tcoiSi;, 
gen. ‘foot’. See podium. 

Derivatives: sympodi-al , adj., sympodi-al-ly, 
adv. 

symposiac, adj., pertaining to a symposium. — L. 
symposiacus, fr. Gk. aufirroaiaxoi;, ‘pertaining 
to, or fit for, a drinking party’, fr. oufXTriaiov. 
See symposium and -ac. 

symposia!, adj., pertaining to a symposium. — 
Formed fr. symposium with adj. suff. -al. 

symposiarch, n., president of a symposium. — Gk 
uu{X7coa£apxo<;, compounded of aufA7r6aLov, 
‘drinking party’, and dtpx^;, ‘leader, chief ruler’. 
See next word and -arch. 

symposium, n., 1) in ancient Greece, a drinking 
party; 2) a meeting, conference for conversation 
or discussion. — L., fr. Gk. <tu(A7t6olov, ‘a drink- 
ing feast’, lit. ‘a drinking together’, fr. auv (see 
syn-) and 7 c6at<;, ‘a drinking’, which is rel. to. 
7rivetv, ‘to drink’. See potion. 

symptom, n. — Late L. symptoma, fr. Gk. 
a\!>fA7rrco(jLa, ‘chance, occurrence’, lit. ‘a falling 
together’, fr. aop.Trl7rTeiv, ‘to fall together’, fr. 
auv (see syn-) and 7 ti7ctelv, ‘to fall’, which 
stands for *tci-7cteiv, fr. *pt-, zero degree of 
I.-E. base *pet-, ‘to fly, to fall’. See feather and 
cp. ptomaine, ptosis, anaptotic, aptotic, asymp- 
tote, diptote, triptote. 

symptomatic, adj. — Late L. symptomatic us, fr. 
symptoma , gen. -atis. Cp. Gk. aupi7rr<o(jumx6<;, 
‘accidental, casual’, and see prec. word and 1st 
-atic. 

Derivatives: symptomatic-al , adj., symptomatic- 
al-ly , adv. 

symptomatology, n., the study of symptoms. — 
Medical L. symptomatology, compounded of 
Gk. aufATCTGi [La, gen. aufiTrxdi^aToq, ‘chance, 
occurrence’, and -Xoy£a, fr. -X6yoi;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See symptom and -logy. 
Derivatives: symptomatolog-ic-al, adj., symp- 
tomatolog-ic-al-ly , adv. 

syn-, pref. meaning ‘with, together with’. — Gk. 
auv, £6v ‘with, together with’ (whence £u v6q, 
‘commun’); of uncertain origin, Cp. sy-, syl-, 
sym-, sys-. 

synaeresis, syneresis, n., coalescence; contraction 
of two vowels into one syllable. — Gk. ouv- 
atpeau;, ‘a grasping together, contraction’, fr. 
ouv (see syn-) and atpccu;, ‘a taking for one- 
self, a choice’. See heresy and cp. aphaeresis, 
diaeresis. 

synagogal, adj. — See synagogue and adj. suff. 
-al. 

synagogical, adj. — See synagogue and -ical. 

synagogue, synagog, n. — ME. synagoge , fr. OF. 
sinagoge (F. synagogue ), fr. Late L. synagoga , fr. 
Gk. ouvaycoyT), ‘assembly, synagogue’, lit. ‘a 
bringing together’, fr. auvayziv, ‘to lead or bring 
together’, which is formed fr. mto (see syn-) and 
‘to lead’. See agent, adj., and cp. agon- 
istic. Gk. auvocY<*>Y^ is prop, a loan translation 
of Heb. k*n4seih, ‘assembly* (whence beth k s - 
niseth, ‘synagogue’) (lit. ‘house of assembly’), 
fr. kands , ‘he assembled’. Cp. Kneseth. 

synallagmatic, adj., expressing reciprocal obliga- 
tions. — Gk. auv aXXay (J. omx 6c; , fr. auvdcX- 
XaYpta, gen. auvaXXaY^aTO?, ‘covenant, con- 
tract’, fr. auv (see syn-) and itXXaY^a, ‘a thing 
taken in exchange’, from the stem of dtXXdcaaEiv, 
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‘to exchange, barter’, prop, ‘to make other than 
it is’, fr. aAAo?, ‘another’, which is cogn. with L. 
alius , of s.m. See else and cp. alias. For the end- 
ing see adj. suff. -ic. 

synaloepha, synalepha, n., contraction of two syl- 
lables. — L. synaloepha , fr. Gk. auvaXoupr), lit. 
‘a smearing together’, fr. guv (see syn-) and 
aXonpV), ‘anything to sme’hr with’, which is rel. 
to aXsLtpetv, ‘to smear over’, and to Xinoc,, ‘fat’. 
See adipose. 

synangium, n., the common bloodvessel of several 
arteries ( anat . and zool.) — Medical L., formed 
fr. syn- and Gk. ayyeiov, ‘vessel’. See angio- and 
cp. sporangium. 

synantherous, adj., having the anthers united 
(Jbot.) — See syn-, anther and -ous. 
synanthous, adj., producing flowers and leaves at 
the same time ( bot .) — Formed fr. syn-, Gk. 
‘flower’ (see anther), and -ous. 
syriaphea, synapheia, n., metrical continuity in 
the lines of a verse ( Greek pros.) — • ModL., fr. 
Gk. auvacpeia, ‘combination union, junction’, 
fr. auvatp^i;, ‘united, connected’, from the stem 
of Guv<x7rcet,v, ‘to join together’. See next word, 
synapse, n., the junction between two nerve cells 
(physiol.) — Gk. oova^u;, ‘contact, point or 
line of junction’, rel. to auvdtTCTEiv, ‘to join to- 
gether’, fr. guv (see syn-) and airreiv, ‘to touch, 
fasten; to kindle’; see apsis. The word synapse 
was introduced by the English physiologist Sir 
Michael Foster (1836-1907) at the suggestion of 
the English classical scholar Arthur Woollgar 
Verral (1851-1912). 

synarthrosis, n., an immovable articulation (anat.) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. guv ap&p cook;, ‘a joining 
together’, fr. oov ap&pouv, ‘to join together’, fr. 
ouv (see syn-) and &pfl-pov, ‘a joint’. See arthro- 
and -osis. 

Syncarida, n., a division of crustaceans (zool.) — 
ModL., formed fr. syn- and Gk. xapit;, gen. 
xapi&o?, ‘shrimp, prawn’. See Caridea. 
syncarp, n., a multiple fruit (bot.) — Formed fr. 
syn- and Gk. xapriot;, ‘fruit’. See carpel. 
Derivative: syncarp-ous, adj. 
synchondrosis, n., articulation of bones by means 
of cartilages (anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
ouyx^vSpojdn;, ‘a growing together into one 
cartilage', fr. guv (see syn-), xovSpoc, ‘cartilage’ 
(see chondri-), and suff. -osis. 
synchronic, also synchronical, adj., belonging to, 
or occurring at, the same time. — F. synchro- 
nique, fr. Late L. synchronus. See synchronous 
and -ic, resp. -ical. 

Derivative: synchronical-ly , adv. 
synchronism, n., state of being synchronous. — 
ModL. synchronisms, fr. Gk. auyxpovicr{i.6(;, 
fr. cnjyxpovi^etv. See synchronize and -ism. 
synchronistic, adj., synchronous. — See prec. 
word and -istic. 

Derivatives: synchronistic-al , adj., synchronis- 
tic-al-ly , adv. 

synchronize, intr. v., to happen at the same time; 
tr. v., to cause to happen at the same time. — 
Gk. Guy/povt^eiv, ‘to be contemporary with’, 
fr. ouYXPovot;. See next word and -ize. 
Derivatives: synchroniz-ation , n., synchroniz-er, 
n. 

synchronous, adj., occurring at the same time. — 
Late L. synchronus , a loan word fr. Gk. au- 
YXpovoG, ‘contemporary’, fr. adv (see syn-) and 
Xpdvoq, ‘time’. See chronic. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, Gk. -os, see -ous. 
Derivatives: synchronous-ly, adv., synchronous- 
ness, n. 

synchrony, n., synchronism. — See synchronism 
and -y (representing Gk. -toe, -eia). 
Synchytrium, n., a genus of algae (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. syn- and Gk. x^ T P t0V > dimin. of 
XUTpa, ‘earthen pot’, which is rel. to X UT °?» 
‘poured, shed’, verbal adj. of x E ^ v * ‘to pour’. 
See chyle and cp. words there referred to. 
synclastic, adj., curved similarly in all directions. 

— Formed fr. syn-, Gk. xXaax6<;, ‘broken’, 
verbal adj. of xAav, ‘to break’ (see clastic), and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

synclinal, adj., inclined downward on both sides. 

— Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. ouyxXTvetv, 
‘to incline, lean’, fr. gov (see syn-) and xXivetv, 



‘to slope, lie’. See clinical, 
syncline, n., a synclinal fold. — See prec. word 
(geol.) 

syncopate, tr. v., 1) to shorten by syncope; 2) 
(music) to change the rhythm by displacement 
of the beat. — Late L. syncopatus, pp. of synco- 
pdre , ‘to faint away, swoon; to syncopate’. See 
syncope and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: syncopat-ion , n. 
syncope, n., 1) fainting, swooning; 2) contraction 
of a word by the loss of one or more interior 
letters; 3) (music) the change of rhythm by dis- 
placement of the beat. — Late L. syncope, syn- 
copa, fr. Gk. guyxottt}, ‘a cutting up, cutting 
short; syncope’, from the stem of goy^ttcsiv, 
‘to cut up’, fr. guv (see syn-) and xirtTeiv, ‘to 
cut’. See capon and cp. comma, Coptis, pericope. 
syncoptic, adj., syncopic. — Formed with suff. -ic 
fr. Gk. ouykotttciv, ‘to cut up’. See prec. word, 
syncotyledonous, adj., having the cotyledons unit- 
ed (bot.) — Formed fr. syn- and cotyledonous. 
syncretic, adj., characterized by syncretism. — 
See syncretism and -ic. 

syncretism, n., reconciliation of different beliefs 
in religion, philosophy, etc. — F. syncritisme , fr. 
Gk. ouyxpirjTiojx6(; > ‘union’, fr. ooYxpYjTi^eiV, 
‘to combine against a common enemy’, fr. adv 
(see syn-) and the stem seen also in xepavvivai, 
‘to mix, blend’, xpaat?, ‘mixture’. See crater and 
cp. crasis. For the ending see suff. -ism. 
syncretist, n., one who advocates syncretism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: syncretist-ic, syncretisti-ic-al , adjs. 
syncretize, tr. v., to attempt to reconcile; intr. v., 
to be reconciled to practice syncretism. — Gk. 
ouyxpiQTl^eiv, ‘to combine against a common 
enemy’. See syncretism and -ize. 
syncytium, n., a tissue containing many nuclei 
(biol.) — ModL., formed fr. syn- and Gk. xu- 
tos, ‘a hollow vessel’. See -cyte, and 1st -ium. 
syndactyl, adj., having two or more digits united 
(zool. and anat.) — Formed fr. syn- and Gk. 
Sax-ruXoq, ‘finger’. See dactyl. 

Derivatives: syndactyl-ism, n., syndactyl~ous, 
adj., syndactyl-y, n. 

synderesis, n., synteresis. — A var. of synteresis; 
cp. F. synderese. The change of t to d is prob. 
due to the Medieval Greek pronunciation of nt 
as nd. 

syndesmo-, combining form denoting ligaments. 

— Gk. guv8eo|j.o<;, ‘that which binds together, 
fastening, conjunction’, fr. o6v (see syn-) and 
SeG[i,6<;, ‘band’, which is cogn. with Sta-SYjpia, 
‘a headband, fillet’. See diadem. 

syndesmosis, n., articulation of parts of bones by 
means of ligaments (anat.) — Formed with suff. 
-osis fr. Gk. auvSeap.o^ ‘that which binds to- 
gether’. See prec. word. 

syndetic, adj., connecting. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-ic fr. Gk. ouvSetoc;, ‘bound together’, verbal 
adj. of auvSeTv, ‘to bind together’, whence also 
GuvSsGpto?, ‘that which binds together’. See 
prec. word and -etic. 

syndic, n., the accredited agent or manager of a 
corporation, esp. of a university. — F., fr. Late 
L. syndicus, fr. Gk. guvSlxoc;, ‘one who helps in 
a court of justice, advocate’, fr. guv (see syn-) 
and Sbo], ‘custom, usage; judgment, justice’, 
which is cogn. with L. dicer e, ‘to show, tell’. See 
diction and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
dicast. 

Derivatives: sytidic-al, adj., syndi-cal-ism, n., 
syndic-al-ist, adj, and n., syndic-al-ist-ic, adj., 
syndic-al-ize , tr. v. 

syndicate, n., 1) a body of syndics or the office of 
a syndic; 2) an association of bankers, mer- 
chants, etc., to carry out some important enter- 
prise; 3) an association of publishers for pur- 
chasing articles, stories, etc., and publishing 
them simultaneously in a number of newspapers 
or periodicals. — ML. syndicdtus , prop. pp. 
of syndicare , ‘to examine, censure’, fr. Late L. 
syndicus. See syndic and subst. suff. -ate. 
syndicate, tr. v., 1) to form into a syndicate; 2) to 
sell articles, etc., for simultaneous publication. 

— Partly fr. ML. syndicdtus, pp. of syndicare , 
partly fr. syndicate, n. (q.v.) 

syndrome, n., a number of symptoms occurring 



together and characterizing a disease. — Med- 
ical L,, fr. Gk. ouvSpo^rj, ‘a running together, 
concourse’, from the stem of auv&papeTv, ‘to 
run together’, fr. a6v (see syn-) and Spafxeiv, 
‘to run’. See dromedary and cp. prodrome, 
synecdoche, n., figure of speech in which a part is 
used for a whole or vice versa (rhet.) — L., fr. 
Gk.ouvex$ox^» lit- ‘ a receiving together or joint- 
ly’, which is rel. to ouvexS^x 5 ^ 011 - ‘to receive 
together or jointly’, fr. guv (see syn-) and 
exS^xeaSm, ‘to receive’, fr. £x, ‘out of’ (see ec-), 
and $£x ecr ^ al > ‘to receive’, which is cogn. with 
L. decet, decere, ‘to be seemly or fitting’. See 
decent and cp. dogma and the second element in 
pandect. 

Synedrion, also Synedrium, n., the Sanhedrin. — 
Gk. auv^Sptov, lit. ‘a sitting together’. See 

Sanhedrin. 

synergetic, adj., working together, — Gk. ouv- 
EpY7)Ti.x6? fr. auvepYstv, ‘to work together’, fr. 
ctuvepy 6<;, ‘working together, co-operative’, fr. 
guv (see syn-) and £pyov, ‘work’. See work and 
cp. ergon and words there referred to. 
synergism, n., 1) a working together, co-opera- 
tion (said esp. of drugs; 2) in theology , the doc- 
trine that divine grace and human will co-ope- 
rate in the work of regeneration. — Formed 
with suff. -ism fr. Gk. auvepy6s. See prec. word, 
synergist, n., an adherent of the doctrine of syn- 
ergism. — See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: synergist-ic, synergist-ic-al, adj. 
synergy, n., combined action of bodily organs. — 
Gk. Guvcpyia, ‘co-operation’, fr. Guvepyo^. See 
synergetic and -y (representing Gk. -(a), 
synesis, n., construction according to sense 
against the strict requirements of syntax 
(gram.) — Gk. a&veais, ‘comprehension, in- 
telligence’, lit. ‘a coming together’, fr. cimevoa, 
‘to bring together’ (in the middle voice, ‘to 
come together’), fr. oiiv (see syn-) and ievoci, ‘to 
move forward, throw, send’, which stands for 
*yi-ye-nai and is cogn. with L. jacdre, ‘to throw’. 
See jet, ‘to spirt forth’, and cp. catheter, 
syngenesis, n., reproduction through the union of 
two parents. — ModL., formed fr. syn- and 
genesis. 

Syngnathidae, n. pi., a family of fishes comprising 
the seahorses and pipefishes (ichthyol.) — 
ModL., formed fr. pref. syn-, Gk. yvocfio^, ‘jaw’ 
(see gnathic), and suff. -idae. 
syngnathous, adj., pertaining to the family Syn- 
gnathidae. — See Syngnathidae and -ous. 
synizesis, n., contraction of two vowels (pros.) — 
L., fr. Gk. Guvt^YjGt?, lit. ‘a sitting together’, fr. 
guvl^eiv, ‘to sit together', fr. guv (see syn-) and 
t^ELv, ‘to sit’, which is rel. to £qea&ai, ‘to sit’, 
and cogn. with L. seder e, ‘to sit’. See sedentary 
and cp. words there referred to. 
synod, n., an ecclesiastical council. — ME., fr. 
Late L. synods, fr. Gk. a6vo8o<;, ‘meeting, as- 
sembly’, fr. guv (see syn-) and 686<;, ‘way’. See 
odograph and cp. the second element in anode, 
cathode, stomodeum. 

synodal, adj., pertaining to a synod. — Late L. 
synodalis, fr. synods. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

synodical, also synodic, adj., pertaining to a synod. 

— Late L. synodicus, fr. Gk. ouvoStx6c, fr. 
ouvo&oq. See synod and the suffixes -ic and -al. 
Derivative: synodical-ly, adv. 

Synodontidae, n. pi., the lizard fishes (ichthyol.) 

— ModL., formed fr. syn-, the stem of Gk. 
6&tov, gen. 686vxo<;, ‘tooth’ (see odonto-), and 
suff. -idae. 

synoecious, adj., having male and female flowers 
in the same flower head (bot.) — Formed fr. pref. 
syn-, Gk. olxos, ‘house’ (see economy), and suff. 
-ous. Cp. dioecious. 

Derivatives: synoecious-ly , adv., synoecious- 
ness , n. 

synoecism, n., the union of several towns into one 
city-state ( Greek antiq.) — Gk. auvotx:o|ji6?, ‘a 
living together’, fr. auvoixiCetv, ‘to cause to live 
together’, fr. guv (see syn-) and oix^Etv, ‘to 
found (a colony), settle, colonize’, fr. olxog, 
‘house’. See economy and cp. synoecious. For 
the ending see suff. -ism. 
synomosy, n., a political society bound by oath 
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{Greek antiq.) — Gk. ouvco^ooia, ‘a swearing 
together’, fr. ouvouvovat, ‘to swear together’, fr. 
ouv (see syn-) and o^vovat, ‘to swear’, which is 
prob. cogn. with OI. dmiti, ‘presses on; asserts 
emphatically’. Cp. the second element in swami. 
synonym, n. — ME. sinonyme, fr. Late L. synd- 
nymum , fr. Gk, <rovd>vup.ov, neut. of the adj. 
cuvd>vu[i,o<; } ‘synonymous’, used as a noun. The 
literal meaning of oovwvu^oc is ‘having the 
same name as’; it is formed fr. crov (see syn-) 
and dvopta, dial, form of Svopia, ‘name’. See 
and name cp. onomato-. Cp. also antonym, 
homonym, anonymous. 

Derivatives: synonym-ic, adj., synonymity (q.v.) 
synonymity, n., the quality or state of being syn- 
onymous. — Formed fr. synonymous with suff. 

-ity. 

synonymlze, tr. v., to give a synonym or syno- 
nyms (for a word) ; intr. v., to use synonyms. — 
See synonym and -ize. 

synonymous, adj. — ML. syndnymus , fr. Gk. 
<ruvcovu{xoq. See synonym. For E. -ous, as equiv- 
alent to L. -ms, Gk. -os, see -ous. 
synonymy, n., 1) the study of synonyms; 2) a list 
of synonyms. — Late L. synonymia , fr. Gk. 
cuvcovufjtla, fr. <rovd>vupio5. See synonym and -y 
(representing Gk. -ta). 

synopsis, n., a general view, outline. — Late L., 
fr. Gk. auvcnjxi;, ‘general view’, lit. ‘a seeing to- 
gether’, fr. crov (see syn-)" and ‘sight, view’. 

See -opsis. 

synoptic, adj., pertaining to a synopsis. — ModL. 
synopticus, fr. Gk. ouvo 7 ttix 65, ‘taking a general 
view’, fr. a6vot|;t<;. See prec. word and optic. 
Derivatives: synoptic , n., synoptic-al, adj., 
synoptic-al-ly, adv., synopt-ist , n. 
synosteology, n., the study of the joints of the 
body, arthrology. — Formed fr. syn- and 
osteology. 

synosteosis, synostosis, n., another word for an- 
kylosis (< anat . and physiol .) — Formed fr. syn-, 
Gk. 6 <jx£ov, ‘bone’, and suff. -osis. 
sy nos to tic, adj., pertaining to synostosis. — See 
prec. word and -otic. 

synovia, n., an albuminous fluid secreted by cer- 
tain glands {anat.) — Medical L., coined by 
Paracelsus. 

Derivative: synovi-al, adj. 
synovitis, n., inflammation of the synovial mem- 
brane ( med .) — Medical L., formed fr. prec. 
word with suff. -itis. 

syntactical, also syntactic, adj., pertaining to syn- 
tax. — ModL. syntactic us, fr. Gk. ouv- 
xaxxtx6<;, ‘putting together in order’, fr. <rov- 
xaxx65, ‘put in order, arranged’, verbal adj. of 
<ruvTrdiocr£t.v. See next word. For the ending see 
the suffixes -ic and -al. 

Derivatives: syntactical-ly , adv., syntactic-ian, 
n. 

syntax, n. — F. syntaxe , fr. Late L. syntaxis, fr. 
Gk. mWxoc^u;, ‘a putting together, a putting to- 
gether of words, syntax’, from the stem of 
cjuvTaaCTEiv, ‘to put together in order’, fr. auv 
(see syn-) and t&<tgelv, ‘to order, arrange’. See 
taxis and cp. prec. word, 
synteresis, n., innate knowledge of right and 
wrong. — ML. synteresis , fr. Gk. auvxifjpTjoK;, 
‘preservation’, fr. auvr/jpelv, ‘to preserve, look 
after’, fr. c6v (see syn-) and TYjpeiv, ‘to watch 
over, take care of, guard’, which prob. derives 
fr. I.-E. base *q w ei~, *q w i- t ‘to respect, consider’, 
whence also Gk. xoivy], ‘bloodmoney, fine, pen- 
alty, punishment’. See penal and cp. synderesis. 
Cp. also the second element in Pinnotheres, 
synthesis, n., the act of putting together; combina- 
tion. — L., fr. Gk. djv&estq, ‘a putting together, 
composition’, from the stem of aruvxit>£vai, ‘to 
put together’, fr. adv (see syn-) and xiQivoa, ‘to 
put, place’. See thesis and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: synthes-ist, n., synthes-ize , tr. and 
intr. v., synthes-iz-ation, n. 
synthetic, adj., pertaining to, or produced by, 
synthesis. — ModL. syntheticus (whence also F. 
synthetique ), fr. Gk. ouv$exix<$5, ‘constructive’, 
fr. adv&exo?, ‘put together, constructed, com- 
pound’, verbal adj. of aovxi&evoa, ‘to put to- 
gether’. See synthesis and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: synthetic, n., synthetic-al, adj., 



synthetic-al-ly, adv. 

synthetist, n., a synthesist. — Formed with suff. 
-ist fr. Gk. cruv&eroc, ‘put together’. See prec. 
word. 

synthetize, tr. and intr. v., to synthesize. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ize fr. Gk; mjvftexoc, ‘put to- 
gether’. See synthetic. 

syntonic, adj., pertaining to, or placed in, reso- 
nance. — See syntony and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives ; syntonic-al, adj., syntonic-al-ly, adv. 
syntonize, tr. v., to place in resonance with each 
other. — See next word and -ize. 

Derivatives: syntoniz-ation , n., syntoniz-er, n. 
syntony, resonance. — Gk. cruvrovla, ‘agreement’ 
fr. auvTOvog, ‘in harmony’, lit. ‘strained tight’, 
fr. cuv (see syn-) and xovo5, ‘pitch of voice’, lit. 
‘that which is stretched’. See tone and -y (repre- 
senting Gk. -ta). 

syphil-, form of sy philo- before a vowel, 
syphilis, n., an infectious venereal disease. — 
ModL., from the title of the work by Girolamo 
Fracastoro, Syphilis sive de morho Gallico {— 
Syphilis, or the French disease’), published at 
Verona in 1530; so named after the hero Syphi - 
lus, a shepherd whose name lit. means ‘friend of 
swine’, fr. Gk. cu? (gen. cuo<;) = tic, (gen. O05), 
‘swine’, and 91X05, ‘friend’. For the first ele- 
ment see sow, n., for the second see philo-. 
Derivatives: syphil-itic, adj., syphil-ize , tr. v., 
syphil-oid, adj., sy philo us (q.v.) 
syphilo-, before a vowel syphil-, combining form 
for syphilis. — See syphilis, 
syphilology, n., the study of syphilis. — Com- 
pounded of syphilo and Gk. -Xoyioc, fr. -Xoyo 5, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivative: syphilolog-ist, n. 
syphilous, adj., syphilitic. — A hybrid coined fr. 
syphilis and -ous, a suff. of Latin origin, 
syren, n. — See siren. 

Syria, n., name of a country in Asia on the Med- 
iterranean Sea. — L. Syria, fr. Gk. £op£a, ‘Sy- 
ria’, fr. Eupioi, ‘the Syrians’, a name orig. given 
to the Assyrians (see Herodotus 7, 63), Lupioi 
being an aphetic form of *Aaa6pioi, ‘Assyr- 
ians’, fr. ’Accupta, ‘Assyria’. See Assyria. 
Syriac, adj. and n., (pertaining to) the Syrian lan- 
guage. — L. Syriacus , ‘Syrian’, fr. Gk.Eupiaxoc, 
fr. £up£a. See prec. word and -ac. 

Syriacism, n., a Syriac idiom. — See Syriac and 
-ism and cp. Syriasra. 

Syrian, n. and adj. — ME. sirien, fr. MF. Sirien 
(F. Syr ten), formed with suff. -ien fr. L. Syrius, 
‘Syrian’, fr. Syria. See Syria and -an and cp. 
sorghum. 

Syriasm, n., a Syriac idiom. — Formed fr. Gk. 
Hopia^stv, a supposed var. of Hop^etv, ‘to 
speak Syriac’, fr. Eupo5, ‘Syrian’. See Syro-. 
syring-, form of syringo- before a vowel. 

Syringa, n., a genus of plants: 1) the mock or- 
ange; later applied to 2) the lilac. — ModL., fr. 
Gk. cupiy^, gen. aoptyyoc, ‘pipe, tube’; the 
mock orange was so called in allusion to the use 
of its hollow stems for making pipes. See next 
word and cp. seringa. 

syringe, n., a narrow tube for injecting a liquid in 
a stream. — ML. siringa , syringa, fr. Gk. 
oupiyJ;, gen. auptyyQ*;, ‘pipe, shepherd’s pipe, 
tube, whistle’. See syrinx. 

Derivative: syringe, tr. v. 
syringeal, adj., pertaining to the syrinx. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. copty!*, gen. copiy- 
yo5, ‘pipe, tube’. See syrinx, 
syringitis, n., inflammation of the Eustachian 
tube (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. syrinx 
with suff. -itis. 

syringo-, before a vowel syring-, combining form 
meaning ‘pipe, fistula; spine’. — Gk. ouptyyo-, 
oupiyy-, fr. oupty£, gen. aupiyyoi;, ‘pipe, 
tube’. See syrinx. 

syringotomy, n., operation on the anal fistula 
(med.) — Compounded of syringo- and Gk. 
-xopia, ‘a cutting of’, fr. xoptf], ‘a cutting’. See 
-tomy. 

syrinx, n., anything tubular. — Gk. <rupiy£, gen. 
auptyyoc, ‘pipe, shepherd’s pipe, tube, whistle’, 
rel. to mipi^civ, ‘to pipe, whistle, hiss’, from the 
I.-E. imitative base *swer-, *sur *surr -, ‘to 



sound’, whence also OI. svarati, ‘sounds, re- 
sounds’, L. susurrus, ‘whisper’. See susurration. 
For the suff. of oupiy£ cp. 9opp.iy£, ‘lyre’, 
oaXmyS, ‘trumpet’ (see salpingo-). 
syrma, n., a trailing robe worn esp. by tragic ac- 
tors ( Greek antiq.) — Gk. ouppa, lit. ‘that which 
is trailed or dragged 5 , fr. oupEiv, ‘to trail, drag, 
sweep away’, which is rel. to oalpetv, *to sweep, 
clean’, aupcpo?, crup9sxo<;, ‘sweepings’, and pos- 
sibly cogn. with Goth, af-swalrban, ‘to wipe off’, 
ON. sver/a , ‘to scour, file’, OE. sweorfan, ‘to 
scrub, file’. See swerve and cp. Syrtis and the 
second element in Hedysarum. For the ending 
of syrma see suff. -ma. 

Syro-, combining form meaning ‘Syrian and’, 
‘Syriac and’. — Gk. Supo-, fr. 26p<x;, ‘Syrian’ 
(see Herodotus 2, 104), which is prob. a back 
formation fr. Supia, ‘Syria’. See Syria, 
syrphus fly, a fly of the genus Syrphus. — ModL. 
Syrphus, fr. Gk. <rup<po<; (Hesychius), ‘gnat’, 
which is perh. rel. to 0^905 ‘a small winged 
insect’, prob. *a kind of gnat’, 
syrt, n., quicksand (rare). — • L. syrtis , fr. Gk. 
(jupTt?. See next word. 

Syrtis, n., the. name of two quicksands off the 
northern coast of Africa, whence syrtis, quick- 
sand. — L., fr. Gk. StipTK, oupxi?, fr. crijpstv, 
‘to trail, drag, sweep away’. See syrma. 
syrup, n. — A var. spelling of sirup. 

Derivatives: syrup, tr. v., syrup-y, adj. 
sys-, pref. — Gk. oua-, assimilated form of auv- 
before <r (if this latter is followed by a vowel). 
See syn-. 

syssarcosis, n., the union of bones by means of 
muscles (anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 00a- 
adtpxoai?, ‘a being overgrown with flesh’, fr. 
oroaaocpxouv, ‘to cover over with flesh’, fr. m)v 
(see syn-) and adp£, gen. aapxo^, ‘flesh’. See 
sarco- and -osis. 

syssitia, n., communal meals in Sparta and the 
cities of Crete ( Greek antiq.) — Gk. ouaatrta, 
lit. ‘the act of messing together’, fr. 06001x05, 
‘messmate’, fr. ouv (see syn-) and 01x05, ‘grain, 
food’. See sito- and 1st -ia. 
systaltic, adj., alternately contracting and di- 
lating. — Late L. systalticus, fr. Gk. ooo- 
xaXTLx65, ‘drawing together’, from the stem of 
ouox^XXetv, ‘to draw together’. See systole and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

system, n. — Late L. systema , fr. Gk. o6ox7)pta, 
‘composition’, lit. ‘a placing together’, from the 
stem of oovioxavoci, ‘to place together’, which is 
formed fr. o6v (see syn-) and toxavou, ‘to place; 
to stand’. See state and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: systematic (q.v.), system-ic, adj., 
system-ic-al-ly , adv., system-less , adj. 
systematic, adj. — Gk. auox7]^axixo5, from 
auaxTjpa, gen. auaxifjpaxoi;. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives : systematic-al, adj., systematic-al-ly , 
adv. 

systematism, n., the practice of systematizing. — 
Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. oOonqpta, gen. 
ouoxYjpaxo?. See system, 
systematist, n., a systematizer. — • Formed with 
suff. -ist fr. Gk. auaxiQpa, gen. ouox^piaxos. See 
system. 

systematize, tr. v., to make into a system. — 
Formed with suff. -ize from the stem of Gk. 
au<TX7)(Aa, gen. ouax7)jiaxo5. See system. 
Derivatives: systematiz-ation, n., systematiz-er , 
n. 

systole, n., periodic contraction of the heart and 
arteries, the opposite of diastole. • — • ModL., fr. 
Gk. cjucttoXtq, ‘contraction*, which is rel. to 
ouox^XXetv, ‘to draw together’, fr. o6v (see 
syn-) and oxiXXeiv, ‘to set, place’. See stall and 
cp. diastole. 

systyle, adj., with columns placed two diameters 
from one another (archit.) — L. systylos, fr. Gk. 
060x6X05, ‘with columns standing close’, fr. 
o6v (see syn-) and 0x6X05, ‘column’. See style, 
‘gnomon’. 

systylous, adj., having the styles united. — See 
prec. word and -ous. 

syzygy, n., the conjunction or opposition of a 
heavenly body with the sun (astron.) — Late L. 
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syzygia, fr. Gk. ovCuyta, ‘y°ke, pair’, fr. crov 
(see syn-) and £oy6v, ‘yoke’. See zygo-, yoke. 
For the ending see -y (representing Gk. -l&). 
Derivative: syzygi-al, adj. 




T 



-t, suff. forming past participles and participial 
adjectives, as in gil-t, slep-t , spen-t ; a var. of 1st 
-ed (q.v.) 

-t, var. of subst. suff. -th, as in heigh-t , sleigh-t. 
taal, n., the Dutch dialect spoken in S. Africa. — 
Du. taal, ‘speech, language’, fr. MDu. tale , 
which is related to E. tale (q.v.) 
tab, n., 1) a small flap; 2) a tag. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

Derivatives: tab , tr. v., to furnish with tabs, 
tabb-er , n. 

tabard, n., a short-sleeved or sleeveless coat worn 
by heralds. — ME., fr. OF. tabard , tabart, which 
is of unknown origin. Cp. It. tabarro , Sp. tabar- 
do. Cp. taberdar. 

Derivative: tabard-ed , adj. 
tabaret, n., a fabric of satin and watered silk. — 
Prob. related to tabby. 

tabasco, n., a pepper sauce. — Trade name for a 
sauce made from a species of capsicum; sug- 
gested by Tabasco , name of a river and State in 
Mexico. 

tabasheer, tabashir, n., a siliceous substance found 
in the joints of the bamboo. — Arabo-Persian 
tabashir, ‘chalk, mortar’, 
tabatiere, n., a snuffbox. — F., fr. earlier taba- 
qui&re, fr. tabac , ‘tobacco’. See tobacco, 
tabby, n., a kind of watered silk. — F. tabis, fr. 
Sp. tabi, fr. Arab, attabl, fr. at-Attdbiya h , name 
of a suburb of Bagdad, where this kind of silk 
stuff was fabricated. The suburb was named 
after Prince Attdb, a descendant of the Om* 
miads. Cp. tabinet, tobine. 

Derivative: tabby » tr. v, 

tabefaction, n. f emaciation. — Formed with suff. 
-ion fr. L. tabefactus , pp. of tabefacere. See next 
word. 

tabefy, tr. and intr. v., to waste away {rare) — 
MF. tabefier , fr. L. tabefacere , ‘to melt, dissolve’, 
which is compounded of L. tabes , ‘a wasting 
away’, andfacere,'to make, do’. See tabes and -fy. 
tabeHion, n.; a scrivener in the Roman Empire 
and in France (until 1789). — Late L. tabellio , 
gen. -dnis, fr. L. tabella , ‘tablet; document’, 
dimin. of tabula, ‘tablet’. See table, 
taberdar, n., foundation scholar of Queen’s Col- 
lege in Oxford. — Lit. ‘wearer of a tabard’ (see 
tabard) ; so called from the gown formerly worn 
by such a scholar. 

tabernacle, n., 1) a temporary shelter; 2) (cap.) 
the portable sanctuary carried by the Jews in the 
wilderness. — F., fr. L. taberndculum , ‘tent’, 
dimin. of taberna , ‘hut, booth’. See tavern and 
-cule. 

Derivative: tabernacle , tr. and intr. v. 
tabemacular, adj. — Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. 

taberndculum. See prec. word, 
tabes, n., emaciation (med.) — L. tabes , ‘a melt- 
ing, wasting away’, fr. tdbere , ‘to melt, waste 
away, be consumed’, fr. I.-E. *tab(h)-, a labial 
enlargement of base *td-, ‘to melt’. See thaw 
and cp. words there referred to. 
tabescence, n., state of wasting away. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -ce. Cp. contabescence. 
tabe scent, adj., wasting away. — L. tdbescens , 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of tabescere , ‘to melt grad- 
ually, waste or pine away, decay’, inchoative of 
tdbere. See tabes and -escent and cp. contabes- 
cent. 

tabetic, adj., pertaining to, or suffering from, 
tabes. — Formed fr. L. tabes (see tabes) on the 
false analogy of diabetic and other adjectives 
ending in -etic. The etymologically correct form 
is tabic. 

tabic, adj., tabetic. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic 
fr. L. tabes , gen. tabis . See tabes, 
tabid, adj., tabetic. — L. tabidus , ‘wasting away’, 
fr. tdbere. See tabes and -id. 

Derivatives: tabid-ly , adv., tabid-ness, n. 
tabinet, n., fabric of watered silk and wool. — F., 



formed with suff. -inet, fr. tabis, ‘tabby’. See 
tabby. 

Tabitha, fern. PN. — Late L., fr. Gk. Tafk$<£, 
Tapet&dc, fr. Aram. tabhy*thd, emphatic state 
of tabhya, ‘gazelle’, which is rel. to Heb. tz e bht, 
fern. tz s bhiyya h , Arab, zaby, Akkad. §abitu , of 
s.m. 

tabitude, n., emaciation. — L. tabitudo , *a wast- 
ing away’, fr. tdbere. See tabes and -ude. 
tablature, n., 1) an early name for musical nota- 
tion; 2) a tablelike painting; 3) a graphic de- 
scription. — ML. tabuldtura (whence also It. ta- 
volatura , G. Tabulatur ), fr. Late L. tabulare, ‘to 
board, to floor’, fr. L. tabula, ‘plank, writing 
tablet’. See table, adj. suff. -ate and suff. -ure. 
table, n. — ME.,fr. OF.(=F.), fr. L. tabula' board, 
plank, writing tablet, picture’ (whence also It. 
tavola, ‘table’), rel. to Umbr. tafle, ‘on the 
board’; of uncertain origin. Cp. tabellion, ta- 
bleau, tablier, tabula, tabula rasa, entablature, 
entablement, taffrail. Cp. also the first element 
in dolmen. 

Derivatives : table, tr. v., tableau (q.v.), tabl-ed, 
adj., table-ful, adj., tablet (q.v.), tablier (q.v.), 
tabbing, n., tabloid (q.v.) 
tableau, n., picture. — F., ‘picture, painting’, 
dimin. of table. F. dimin. suff. -eaii derives fr. L. 
-ellus; see -el. 

table-d’hote, n., common table for guests at a 
hotel. — F., lit. ‘table of the host’. See table and 
host, ‘one who receives guests’, 
tablet, n., a small slab. — ME. tablet te, tablet t , 
fr. OF. tablete (F. tablette), dimin. of table , fr. 
L. tabula. See table and -et. 

Derivatives: tablet, tr. v., tablet-ary, adj. 
tablier, n., an apron. — F., lit. ‘that which be- 
longs to the table’, fr. table , ‘table’. See table and 
-ier. 

tabloid, n., a small tablet of medicine; a trade- 
mark. — A hybrid coined fr. table and Gk. 
-o ci8i\Qy ‘like’, fr. eI$o£, ‘form, shape’. See -old. 
taboo, tabu, adj., forbidden. — Tongan tabu, rel. 
to Polynesian tapu, ‘sacred’. The original mean- 
ing prob. was ‘exceedingly marked’, fr. ta, 
‘mark’, and pu, ‘exceedingly’. See Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica, 1947, vol. 21, p. 732. 
Derivatives: taboo, tabu, n. and tr. v. 
tabor, also tabour, n., a small drum resembling a 
tambourine. — ME., fr. OF. tabour, ‘drum; 
stool’, fr. Arab, tabu l, pi. of tab l, ‘drum’. Cp. 
tambour, taboret. 

taboret, also tabouret, n., a small tabor, tabret. — 
F. tabouret, dimin. of OF. tabour , ‘drum; stool’. 
See prec. word. 

tabret, n., a small tabor. — A var. of prec. word, 
tabula, n., table; tablet. — L. See table. 
Derivatives: tabular (q.v.), tabul-ate, adj. and 
tr. v., tabul-at-ed, adj., tabul-at-ion, n., tabulat- 
or, n., tabul-at-ory , adj. 

tabular, adj., having the form of a table; flat. — 
L. tabuldris, ‘of boards or planks’, fr. tabula. See 
prec. word. For the ending see suff. -ar. 
Derivative: tabular-ly, adv. 
tabula rasa, an erased or blank tablet; a clean 
slate; hence the mind in its primary state, i.e., 
before impressions are recorded on it by ex- 
perience. — ML., ‘an erased tablet’, fr. L. tabula, 
‘tablet’ (see table), and fem. pp. of radere, ‘to 
scrape away, erase’ (see rase). ML. tabula rasa 
is a loan translation of Aristotle’s Tuvaxis; 
fiypacpoq, ‘unwritten tablet’ (see his De anima, 
7, 22). 

tacamahac, n., 1) the balsam poplar; 2) gum resin 
of several tropical trees. — Sp. tacamahaca (now 
tacamaca), of Nahuatl origin, 
tac-au-tac, n., parry and riposte (a term of fenc- 
ing). — Fr. F. riposter du tac au tac, ‘to parry 
with the riposte’, lit. ‘to riposte from click to 
click’, fr. tac, ‘the click of steel’, a word of imi- 
tative origin. 



tace, intr. v., imper. ‘be silent!’. — L. face, imper. 
of tacere, ‘to be silent’; rel. to Umbr. tacez , 
tases (— L. tacitus, pp. of tacere), Goth, pahan, 
ON. pegja, ‘to be silent’, ON. pagna, ‘to grow 
dumb’, OS. thagian , OHG. dagen , ‘to be silent’. 
Cp. tacit, taciturn, reticent, 
tacet, intr. v., musical direction that a voice or an 
instrument should remain silent. — L. tacet , 3rd 
sing. pres, of tacere. See prec. word, 
tache, tach, n., a buckle, clasp (archaic). — ME., 
fr. OF. tache, ‘a nail^hook’. See tack, ‘a small 
nail’, and cp. words there referred to. 
tache, n., spot on the skin; freckle (obsol.) — ME., 
fr. MF. (= F.) tache , ‘a spot, blemish’, prob. a 
blend of OF. teche,' distinctive mark, quality’, and 
estache, ‘fastener, stake, post’, fr. estachier, ‘to 
fasten’. OF. teche derives fr. Frankish *tekan, 
‘sign’, which is rel. to Goth, taikns, OE. tacen, 
tacn , ‘sign, token’; see token. OF. estachier has 
been formed — with change of prefix — fr. OF. 
atachier, ‘to tack or fasten to’; see attach and 
cp. tache, ‘a buckle’. See Bloch-Wartburg, 
DELF., p. 591 s.v. tache. Cp. techy, 
tacheometer, tacheometry. — See tachymeter, 
tachymetry. 

tachina fly, fly of the genus Tachina. — ModL. 
tachina, fr. Gk. xaxiv6<;, a secondary form of 
Tax<k> ‘swift’. See tachy-. 
taebo-, combining form meaning ‘speed’. — Gk. 
Taxo-, fr. Tax^S, ‘speed’. See tachy-. 
tachometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
speed. — Compounded of tacho- and Gk. 
(jirpov, ‘measure’. See tachymeter. 
tachometry, n., the art of measuring speed. — 
Compounded of tacho- and Gk. -jieTpta, ‘a 
measuring of’ and tachymetry. 
tachy-, combining form meaning ‘swift, quick’. 

— Gk. Taxu-, fr. xax(»s, ‘swift’, rel. to xaxec, 
‘speed’ ; possibly cogn. with Lith. dehgti, ‘to run 
quickly’. 

Tachyglossus, n., the genus of the echidnas (zool) 

— ModL., compounded of tachy- and Gk. 
yXconoa, ‘tongue’. See gloss, ‘interpretation’. 

tachygraph, n., a stenographic manuscript; a 
stenographer. — F. tachygraphe, fr. Gk. xaxu- 
Ypcfcqjos, ‘a fast writer’, which is compounded 
of ra xus (see taeby-) and -Ypa<pos, fr, YP^<P etv » 
‘to write’. See -graph. 

tachy grapher, n., a stenographer. — See prec. 
word and agential suff. -er. 
tachy graphy, n., shorthand, stenography. — 
Compounded of tachy- and Gk. -YP a <P*“i fr. 
Yp<i<pew, ‘to write’. See -graphy. 

Derivatives : tachygraph-ic, tachygraph-ic-al, 

adjs., tachy graph-ic-al-ly, adv. 
tachylyte, also spelled tachy llte, n., black basaltic 
glass (petrogr.) — G. Tachylyt , coined by the 
German mineralogist Johann August Fried. 
Breithaupt (1791-1873) in 1826 fr. tachy- and 
Gk. Xut 6<;, ‘soluble’, verbal adj. of Xteiv, ‘to dis- 
solve’ (see -lytic); so called by him because it 
can be decomposed by acids. The spelling tachy- 
lite is due to a confusion with the combining 
form -lite. 

Derivative: tachy lyt-ic, adj. 
tachymeter, n., an instrument for surveying. — 
Compounded of tachy- and Gk. fx^rpov, ‘meas- 
ure’ ; see meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. Tachymeter 
lit. means ‘speedy measurer’. Cp. tacheometer, 
tachometer. 

tachymetry, n., the use of a tachymeter. — Com- 
pounded of tachy- and Gk. -^explS, ‘a measuring 
of’, fr. fx^rpov, ‘measure’. See prec. word and 

-metry. 

tacit, adj., silent, unspoken. — L. tacitus, pp. of 
tacere, ‘to be silent’. See tace. 

Derivatives: tacit-ly,* adv., tacit -ness, n. 
taciturn, adj., habitually silent. — F. tacit urne , fr. 
L. taciturnus , ‘quiet, taciturn’, fr. tacitus, pp. of 
tacere, ‘to be silent’. See tace. 
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Derivative: taciturn-ly , adv. 
taciturnity, n. — ME. tacit urnite, fr. MF. (= F.) 
tacit urnite, fr. L. taciturnitdtem , acc. of tacit ur- 
nitas , ‘a being silent, silence, taciturnity’, fr. ta- 
cit urnus. See prec. word and -ity. 
tack, n., a small nail. — ME. takke , fr. ONF. ta- 
que, ‘nail’, which, together with its OF. equiv- 
alent tache , ‘nail’, is ofTeut. origin. Cp. MLG. 
tacke, tac , Du. tak, ‘bough, branch, spike, 
prong’ ; cp. also MHG. zacke, G. Zacke, Zacken , 
‘sharp point, tooth, prong’, which are LG. loan 
words. Cp. tache, ‘buckle’, which is a doublet of 
tack. Cp. also tackle, tag, ‘appendage’. Cp. also 
attach, attack, detach, staccato, shako. 
Derivatives: tack , tr. and intr. v., tack-er , n., 
tack-ing , adj., tack-ing-ly, adv., tack-y, adj., 
tack-i-ness, n. 

tack, n., food, provisions. — Back formation 
from tackle. 

tackle, n., apparatus; equipment. — ME. takel, 
fr. MLG. takel (whence also G. Takel), which is 
formed with suff. -el fr. tacke, tack, ‘tack’. Cp 
ME. takken, ‘to fasten’, and see tack, ‘small 
nail’, and instrumental suff. -Ie. 

Derivatives: tackle, tr. and intr. v., tackl-er, 
.n-. 

tact, n. — F., fr. L. tactus , ‘a touch; effect’, fr. 
tactus, pp. of tangere , ‘to touch’. See tangent and 
cp. contact, intact. 

Derivatives: tact-ful, adj., tact-ful-ly , adv., tact- 
ful-ness, n., tact-less, adj., tact-less-ly, adv., tact- 
less-ness , n. 

tactic, n., the same as tactics. — See tactics, 
tactician, n., an expert in tactics. — See next word 
and -ian. 

tactics, n., maneuvering of armed forces. — 
ModL. tactica, fr. Gk. xaxxtxa, ‘tactics’, neut. 
pi. of TaxTix6c, ‘fit for ordering or ordering; 
pertaining to tactics’, used as a noun, fr.xaxx6<;, 
‘ordered’, verbal adj. of xaaaetv, ‘to put in 
order, arrange’. See taxis. 

Derivatives: tactic-al , adj., tactic-al-ly, adv. 
tactile, adj., pertaining to touch; tangible. — F., 
fr. L. tdctilis , ‘tangible’, fr. tactus , pp. of tangere , 
‘to touch’. See tangent and -ile. 
tactility, n., quality of being tactile; tangibility. 
— Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. tdctilis. See prec. 
word. 

tactometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
sharpness of the sense of touch. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. tactus, ‘touch’, and Gk. (xsxpov, 
‘measure’. The first element derives fr. L. tactus , 
pp. of tangere , ‘to touch’ ; see tact. For the sec- 
ond element see meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
tactual, adj., pertaining to the sense of touch. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. tactus, ‘touch’. 
See tact and cp. contactual. 

Derivative: tactual-ly , adv. 
tadpole, n. — ME. taddepol, compounded of fade, 
tadde . ‘toad’, and pol , polle , ‘head’ ; see toad and 
poll, ‘head’. Tadpole accordingly lit. means ‘toad 
head’. 

taedium vitae, weariness of life. — L. See tedium 
and vital. 

tael, n., Chinese money of account. — Portug., fr. 
Malay tahil, ‘weight’, fr. Hind, told, fr. OL tula, 
‘balance’, which is cogn. with Gk. xaXavxov, 
‘balance; a weight’, L. tollere , ‘to lift up, raise’, 
tolerdre , ‘to bear, support’. See tolerate and cp. 
talent. For the sense development of tael cp. 
Heb. shtqel , ‘weight; a coin’, fr. shaqdl , ‘he 
weighed’ (see shekel). 
ta’en, pp. — Contraction of taken, 
taeni-, taenii-, taenio-, combining form meaning 
1) ribbon; 2) tapeworm. 

taenia, n., 1) headband; 2) a ribbonlike part 
(anat.)\ 3) a tapeworm ( zool .) — L. taenia, ‘rib- 
bon, band, fillet, tapeworm’, fr. Gk. xatvta, 
‘band, ribbon, fillet’, derivative of the adj. 
*xaiv6<;, which stands for *xocvlo<;, ‘narrow’, and 
is rel. to xeivsiv, for *x£vi;et>v } ‘to stretch’; see 
tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’, and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also the second ele- 
ment in cryptotaenia. In its anatomical sense 
(‘ribbonlike organ’) the word was first used by 
the Swiss anatomist Albrecht von Haller (1708- 
77). See Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia anatomica, 

p. 210. 



Derivative: taeni-an, adj. 
taeniacide, n., a remedy destroying tapeworms 
(j med .) — Compounded of taenia and L. - cida , 
‘killer’, fr. caedere, ‘to kill’. See -cide, ‘killer’. 
Derivative: taeniacid-al, adj. 
taeniafuge, n., a substance expelling tapeworms. 
— Compounded of taenia and L. -fugus. See 
-fuge. 

Taenidia, n., a genus of plants of the carrot family 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xaivtStov, ‘a little band’, 
a dimin. formed fr. xouvta (see taenia) ; so called 
in allusion to the small ribs, 
tafferel, n. — See taffrail. 

taffeta, taffety, n., a fine smooth lustrous silk 
cloth. — ME. taffeta , fr. MF. (= F.) taffetas, fr. 
It. taffeta, fr. Pers. taftah , ‘twisted fabric’, fr. 
taftan, ‘to shine; to spin, twist’. See tapestry, 
taffrail, also tafferel, n., the rail across the stern 
of a ship. — Du. tafereel, dimin. of tafel, ‘table’, 
which, together with OHG. zabal (MHG. 
zabel), ‘board, plank', OHG. tavala , tabala 
(MHG. tavele, G. Tafel), ‘table, board’, is bor- 
rowed fr. L. tabula, ‘board, plank’ ; see table. 
The form taffrail arose through the assimilation 
of the ending of tafferel to E. rail. 
taffy, n., candy made of sugar or molasses. — 1 F. 
tafia. See tafia. 

Taffy, Welshman (colloq.) — From Teifi , Welsh 
corruption of David ; acommonWelsh nickname, 
tafia, n., a kind of rum obtained from the refuse 
of sugar. — Creole, prob. shortened fr. ratafia 
(q.v.) Cp. taffy. 

tag, n., appendage, the end of something. — ME. 
tagge, prob. of Scand. origin. Cp. Swed. tagg, 
‘prickle, point, tooth’, Norw. tagge, ‘tooth’, 
which are prob. related to G. Zacke , Zacken , 
‘sharp point, tooth, prong’, and to E. tack, 
‘small nail’ (q.v.) 

Derivatives: tag, tr. v., tagg-er, n., tagg-y , adj. 
tag, n., a children’s game. — Prob. fr. prec. word, 
tagatose, n., a crystalline sugar ( chem .) — Form- 
ed by transposition of most of the letters of 
galactose, from which it was obtained. 

Tagetes, n., a genus of plants of the ester family 
(bot.) — ModL., a misreading of Late L. tra- 
ganthes, a species of Artemisia, contracted fr. 
tragacanthum, fr. Gk. xpayaxavOa, fit. ‘goat’s 
thorn’. See tragacanth. Tagetes has nothing to 
do with the Etruscan deity Tages. 
tahona, n,, a kind of arrastre. — Sp., ‘a crushing 
mill’, fr. Arab. tdhuna h , fr. tahana, ‘he ground’, 
rel. Heb. tdhan, Aram, fhan, Syr. fhen, ‘he 
ground’, Akkad, tend, tenu, ‘to grind’, Ethiop. 
teftn, ‘flour’. 

tahsildar, n., revenue officer of a district. — Pers.- 
Hind. tahfilddr, a hybrid lit. meaning ‘collec- 
tion holder’, formed fr. Arab. tah§tl, ‘collection’, 
prop, infinitive of hd^ala, ‘he gathered, collect- 
ed, acquired’, and the Persian suff. - dar , ‘holder, 
possessor’. For this latter see aumildar and cp. 
words there referred to. 

taiga, n., belt of coniferous forests in Siberia. — 
Russ. 

tail, n., the hindmost part of an animal. — ME. 
tail , teil, fr. OE. txgel, txgl, rel. to OHG. zagal, 
MHG., G. zagel, ‘tail’. The orig. meaning of 
these words was ‘tuft of hair’ (cp. Goth, tagl, 
‘hair’, ON. tagl, ‘horse’s tail’) ; They are rel. to 
Goth, tahjan, ‘to drag’, ON. tag, ‘fiber’, and 
cogn. with OIr. dual (for *doklo-), ‘lock of hair’, 
OI. dasaft, ‘fringe; wick’. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in wagtail. 

Derivatives: tail, tr. and intr. v., tail-ed, adj., 
tail-ing , n., tail-less, adj., tail-y, adj. 
tail, n., limitation of ownership (law). — ME. 
faille, fr. OF. (= F.) faille, ‘a cutting’, back for- 
mation fr. taillier (F. tailier), ‘to cut’. See tailor 
and cp. taille, tallage, entail, 
tail, adj., limited (law). — ME. taille, fr. OF. 

taillie (F. taille), pp. of taillier. See prec. word, 
tailor, n. — ME. taillour , fr. OF. tailleor, tailleur 
(F. tailleur), lit. ‘cutter*, fr. taillier (F. tailier ), 
‘to cut’, fr. VL. *tdliare, ‘to split, cut’ (whence 
also It. tagliare, O Proven*;, talhar , Sp. tajar), fr. 
L. tdlea, ‘rod, stick, bar’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. xaXu;, ‘a marriageable girl’, xrjXu;, ‘fenu- 
greek’, t7)Xst>6cv, ‘to bloom, flourish’, OI. talah, 
‘wine palm’, tali, name of a tree. Lith. at t bias. 



atolas, ‘aftermath’, OLith. taldkas, ‘a young 
girl’, and prob. also with Etruscan ftalna, name 
of the goddess of youth. Cp. tail, limitation of 
ownership’, taille, tallage, tally, atajo, detail, en- 
tail, intaglio, retail and the first element in 
talipot. 

Derivatives : tailor, tr. and intr. v., tailor-ing, n., 
tailor-ly, adj., tailor-y , n. 
tain, n., a thin sheet of tin. — ME. tein, rel. to 
ON. teinn, ‘twig’, OE. tan, Goth, tains , OHG. 
zein, ‘twig, rod’, OS., OFris. ten, Du. teen, ‘osier 
switch’, MLG. ten, ‘a thin sheet of metal’. These 
words possibly derive fr. I.-E. base *ten-, ‘to ex- 
tend; thin’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direc- 
tion’, and cp. words there referred to. 
tain, n., a cattle raid; epic about a cattle raid. — 
Ir. tain , ‘cattle, cattle raid’, 
taint, tr. and intr. v. — Partly fr. F. teint, pp. of 
teindre, ‘to dye, paint’, partly aphetic for at- 
taint, partly a blend of both. F. teindre derives 
fr. L. tingere; see tinct, tinge, 
taint, n. — Of the same origin as taint, v. 

Derivatives: taint-less, adj., taint-less-ly, adv. 
taj, n., cap worn by Moslem dervishes. — Arab. 
tdj , ‘crown’, fr. Pers. tdj, of s.m. See stemma. 
take, tr. and intr. v. — ME. taken, fr. OE. tacan, 
fr. ON. taka, rel. to MLG. tac ken, MDu. taken , 
Goth, tekan, ‘to touch’ ; of uncertain etymology. 
Cp. the second element in wapentake. Late OE. 
tacan has replaced OE. niman, which has sur- 
vived only in the adjective nimble. 

Derivatives: take, n., tak-able, adj., tak-er , n., 
tak-ing , n. and adj., tak-ing-ly , adv., tak-ing - 
ness, n. 

taken, pp. of take. — ME. taken, fr. OE. getacen, 
pp. of tacan. See take. 

talapoin, n., a Buddhist monk. — Port, talapdes, 
pi, of talapao , fr. Talaing tala pot, ‘our lord’, 
talapoin, n., a small West African monkey. — 
Fr. prec. word. For sense development cp. 
monk and monkey. 

talar, n., a robe reaching down to the ankles. — 
L. talaris , ‘of the ankle, reaching to the ankle’, 
fr. talus. See talus, ‘‘ankle’, and -ar. 
talaria, n. pi., the winged sandals of Hermes and 
of other deities (Greek mythol.) — L. talaria, 
‘winged shoes’, prop. neut. pi. of the adjective 
talaris, used as a noun. See prec. word, 
talayot, n., one of the megalitic towerlike monu- 
ments on the Balearic Islands (archaeol.) — Sp. 
atalaya. See atalaya. 

talbot, n., name of an extinct variety of hound. 
— Prob. from the English family name Talbot. 
talc, n., a soft mineral, magnesium silicate. — F., 
fr. Sp. talque, fr. Arab, tdlaq, talq, whence also 
It. talco , G. Talk (this latter prob. through the 
medium of French). 

Derivatives: talck-y, adj., talc-like, adj. 
talcoid, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, talc. — 
A hybrid coined fr. talc and Gk. -oei&fc, ‘like’, 
fr. cISo?, ‘form, shape’. See -old. 
talcose, adj., talcoid. — A hybrid coined fr. talc 
and -ose, an adj. suff. of Latin origin, 
talcous, adj., containing or resembling talc. — A 
hybrid coined fr. talc and -ous, a suff. of Latin 
origin. Cp. prec. word. 

tale,n. — ME., fr. OE. talu, ‘story, tale’, rel. to OS. 
tala, ‘number, speech’, ON. tal, tala, ‘number, 
story, tale’, Dan., Swed. tal, ‘number’, OFris. tale, 
tele , MDu., Du. tal, ‘number’. MDu. tale, Du. 
taal , ‘speech, language’, OHG. zala , MHG. zal, 
G. Zahl , ‘number’. The original meaning of 
these words seems to have been ‘incision, notch 
in the tally’, whence arose the secondary mean- 
ing of ‘counting, calculation, number’. The 
above words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *del-, 
*dol-, ‘to hew, cut’, whence also OI. dalati, 
‘splits, bursts’, daldyati , ‘cleaves, splits, dalam , 
‘part, piece’. Arm. tal, ‘mark impression’, Gk. 
Sat-SciXXetv, ‘to work skillfully’, L. dolare , ‘to 
chip, hew, cut out’. See dole, ‘grief’, and cp. 
daedal. Cp. also talk, tell. 

Talegallus, n., a genus of Australian birds (orni- 
thol .) — ModL., a hybrid coined fr. Malagasy 
taleva , ‘waterhen’, and L. gallus, ‘cock’. See 
gallinaceous. 

talent, n. — ME., ‘sum of money; desire’, fr. L. 
talenta, pi. of talentum, fr. Gk. xaXavxov, ‘bal- 
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ance’ (in the pi., ‘pair of scales’); a weight; sum 
of money corresponding to a talent of silver’, fr. 
TaXa<;, gen. xd&otvxos, ‘bearing, suffering, en- 
during’, fr. I.-E. base *tel, *tal -, *tol -, ‘to bear, 
carry, support, endure’, whence also Gk. xcxXdca- 
aoa (aor.), ‘to bear, suffer’, OI. tuld, ‘balance’, 
tulayati, ‘lifts up, weighs’, L. toller e , ‘to lift up, 
raise’, tolerare , ‘to bear, support’. See tolerate 
and cp. Atalanta, Atlas, tael, tantalus, telamon. 
Cp. also thole, ‘to endure’. 

Derivatives: talent-ed, adj., talent-less , adj. 
taler, also thaler, n,, an old German silver coin. 
— G. Taler , formerly spelt Thaler , abbreviation 
of Joachimst(k)aler, ‘coin made in Joachims - 
t(h)al\ See dollar. 

tales, n., 1) a person summoned to make up a 
deficiency in the jury; 2) a writ summoning 
such a person to serve on a jury, (law) — From 
L. tales , the first word in the phrase tales de 
circumstantibus , ‘such of the bystanders’, pi. 
of talis, ‘such’, which is formed with suff. -/ fr. 
the I.-E. pron. base *to-, Cp. Gk. t 7 )X£xo?, ‘so 
old’, OSlav. toli y ‘so’, tolik&y ‘so much’, Russ. 
tolikoy ‘only’, which are similarly formed. For 
other derivatives of I.-E. base *to- see the and 
words there referred to, 

talesman, n., a person summoned to make up for 
a deficiency in the jury. — A hybrid coined 
from prec. word and man. 

Talinum, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Portulacaceae (bot.) — ModL., of Senegalese 
origin. 

talion, n., retaliation. — F., fr. L. tdlionem, acc. 
of tdlidy ‘retaliation in kind’, which is prob. 
cogn. with OIr. taile, ‘pay’, W. tal, ‘compensa- 
tion’, OBret., Co. tal, ‘paid’. Cp. retaliate. 
Derivative: talion-iCy adj. 
taliped, adj., clubfooted. — See next word. 
Derivative: talipedy n., a clubfooted per- 
son. 

talipes, n., clubfoot (med.) — ModL. talipes, fr. 
L. talipedare, ‘to be weak in the feet, to totter’, 
lit. ‘to walk on the ankles’, fr. talus, ‘ankle’, and 
pes, gen. pedis, ‘foot’. For the first element see 
talus, ‘ankle’, for the second see foot and cp. 
pedal. 

talipot, n., a fan-leaved palm ( Corypha umbra - 
culifera ). — Bengali talipot, ‘palm leaf’, fr. OI. 
tali, name of a tree, and pair am, pdttram, ‘leaf’. 
See tailor and feather. 

talisman, n., amulet; charm. — F. talisman , fr. 
Sp. talisman, fr. VArab. tilsaman , pi. of tilsam , 
which corresponds to Classical Arabic tllasm, a 
loan word fr. Late Gk. T^Xeajxa, ‘consecration, 
mystery’, fr. Gk. TeXsojxa, ‘payment’, fr. xeXeiv, 
‘to fulfil, perform; to pay; to initiate into mys- 
teries’, fr. t£Xo?, ‘fulfilment, end’. See tele-. 
Derivatives: talisman- ic, talisman-ic-al , adjs., 
talisman-ic-al-ly, adv. 

talk, intr. and tr. v. — ME. talken , prop. freq. 
formed fr. OE. talian, ‘to reckon, account, enu- 
merate’, whioh is rel. to OE. talu, ‘story, tale’. 
Cp. EFris. talken and see tale. For the frequent- 
ative force of the suff. -k cp. hark , freq. of hear, 
and stalk, freq.' of steal. 

Derivatives: talk , n., talk-able, adj., talkative 
(q.v.), talk-er , n., talkie (q.v.), tdlk-ing, n. and 
adj. 

talkative, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. talk and 
-ative, a suff. of Latin origin. 

Derivatives: talkative-ly, adv., talkative- ness, n. 
talkie, n., a sound motion picture. — Formed fr. 

talk on the analogy of movie. 
tail, adj. — Prob. fr. ME. tal , ‘seemly’, fr. OE. 
getsel, ‘swift, prompt, ready’, later used in the 
sense of ‘handsome, brave’, which is rel. to 
OHG. gi-zal , ‘quick’, Goth, un-tals , ‘indocile’, 
and prob. also to OE. talu , ‘tale’, ON. tal , 
‘number’, telja , ‘to tell’. See tell and tale. 
Derivatives: tall , n., tall, adv., tall- ness, n. 
tallage, n., tax paid by the tenant to his lord 
(Engl. Feudal Law). — ME. taillage , talliage, 
tallage , fr. OF. taillage , lit. ‘that which is cut’, 
fr. taillier (F. tailler ), ‘to cut’. See tailor and 
-age and cp. tail, ‘limitation of ownership’, 
tallboy, n., 1) a high chest of drawers (British) ; 2) 
a kind of tall chimney pot. — Lit. ‘high wood’, 
fr. F. haut bois, E. tall being the translation of 



F. haut and E. boy a corruption of F. bois. See 
tall and bush and cp. highboy, lowboy and 
hautboy. 

tallith, n., prayer shawl (Jewish Religion). — 
Mishnaic Heb. fallith, ‘covering, sheet, cloak; 
prayer shawl’, prob. fr. Biblical Heb. tillel, ‘he 
covered over, roofed’ (a hapax legomenon in 
the Bible, occurring Neh. 3:15), corresponding 
to Heb. tzdldl, ‘was covered with shade, was 
overshadowed, grew dark’, whence tzel , ‘shad- 
ow, shade’. Cp. Aram. t s lala, Ugar. ?l, Arab. 
Zill, Akkad. $illu and $ululu, ‘shadow, shade’, 
tallow, n. — ME. talgh, talow, fr. MLG. talch, 
whence also Du. talk, G. Talg. MLG. talch 
meant perh. orig. ‘a firm, compact material’, 
and is rel. to Goth, tulgus, ‘firm, solid’, and 
cogn. with Gk. £v-8eXex?)<;, ‘forbearing’, L. in- 
dulgere, ‘to be complaisant, forbearing’. See 
indulge and cp. words there referred to. For the 
development of meaning cp. Gk. oxiap , ‘tallow’, 
which is cogn. with E. stone. 

Derivatives: tallow, tr. and intr. v., and adj., 
tallow-er , n., tallow-ing, n., tallow-ish, adj., 
tallow-y , adj., tallow-i-ness, n. 
tally, n., a piece of wood with notches. — AF. 
tallie, corresponding to OF., F. faille, ‘notch, 
cut’, fr. Anglo-L. talia, tallia, fr. L. tale a, ‘rod, 
stick’. See tailor and cp. tail, ‘limitation of 
ownership’. 

Derivative: tally, tr. and intr. v. 
tallyho, n., huntsman’s cry. — Of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. OF. thialau, taho, F. talaut. 
Derivative: tallyho, tr. and intr. v. 
talma, n., a kind of cloak. — Named after the 
famous French actor Frangois-Joseph Talma 
(1763-1826). 

talmi gold, a kind of gilt brass. — F. tal mi, short- 
ened fr. T a llois-de m i-or, lit. half-gold (made by) 
Tallois’ (see demi- and -or, n.) ; so called after 
T allots of Paris, who first manufactured it. 
Talmud, n. — Mishnaic Heb. talmudh, ‘learning, 
teaching, instruction’, fr. tamddh, ‘he learned’, 
orig. ‘he exercised, accustomed to’, whence 
mdlmadh , ‘ox goad’, talmfdh , ‘scholar, disciple, 
pupil’, Mishnaic Heb. lamddh , ‘accustomed’, 
rel. to Aram. l e madh (rare), ‘he learned*, Syr. 
lammedh , ‘he accustomed’, Ugar. Imd, Akkad. 
lamadu, ‘to learn’, Ethiop. lamdda, ‘was accus- 
tomed’. Cp. lamed, melammed. 

Derivatives: Talmud-ic, Talmud-ic-al, adjs., 
Talmud-ist, n., Talmud-ist-ic , Talmud-ist-ic-al , 
adjs. 

talon, n., orig. the heel or hinder part of the foot 
of certain animals; now, claw. — ME., fr. OF 
(— F.), ‘heel’, fr. VL. *talonem, acc. of *talo, 
‘heel’, fr. L. talus, ‘ankle, heel’. Cp. It tallone , 
Sp. ta(dn, and see talus, ‘ankle’. 

Derivative: talon-ed, adj. 

Talos, n., 1) a man of bronze made by Hephaes- 
tus and given by Zeus to Minos, king of Crete, 
to watch over the island ; 2) nephew and pupil 
of Daedalus (Greek mythol.) — Gk. TaXcoc, of 
uncertain origin; perh. orig. a personification 
of the sun, which, according to Hesychius, was 
called TaXca<; in Crete. See Albert Camoy, 
Dictionnaiie 6tymologique de la mythologie 
greco-romaine, Louvain, p. 191 s.v. *Talos. 
talose, n., a sugar, C 8 H 12 O e (chem.) — G. Talose , 
fr. Talon, which is formed through the trans- 
position of some of the letters of Galacton in 
Galactonsaure (‘galactonic acid’). See galactonic 
and subst. suff. -ose. 

Talpa, n., the genus of moles (zool) — L. talpa, 
‘mole*, of uncertain origin. It is possibly rel. to 
L. darpus, ‘a mammal’, prob. ‘the mole’; pos- 
sibly of Gaulish origin. 

taluk, n., an estate belonging to a native in India; 
a subdivision of a district in India. — Hind., fr. 
Arab, ta'dlluq, ‘estate’, lit. ‘dependency’, in- 
finitive of ta'allaqa, ‘he was attached to’, 5th 
form of ‘ dliqa , ‘he cleaved to, adhered to’, which 
is rel. to Heb. 'aluqd b , Aram. ‘ dluqta , Akkad. 
ilqitu , ‘leech’, lit. ‘the clinging animal’, 
talukdar, n., owner of a taluk. — Pers. ta'alluq- 
dar, lit. ‘holder of an estate’, a hybrid coined fr. 
Arab, ta'dlluq , ‘estate’ (see prec. word), and 
Persian suff. - dar , meaning ‘holder, possessor’. 
For this latter see aumildar and cp. words there 



referred to. 

talus, n., ankle, ankle bone (anat.) — L. talus, 
‘ankle, ankle bone, heel; die 1 (so called because 
orig. made from the knuckle bones of ani- 
mals). L. talus prob. stands for *taxlos. Cp. 
taxillus, ‘a little die*, which is a dimin. of talus. 
Cp. also talipes, talon, tassel, ‘ornament’. Cp. 
also solleret. 

talus, n., slope; the slope of a wall. — F., fr. 
Gaul.-L. talutium, ‘the superficial indication of 
the presence of gold under the earth’, a- deriva- 
tive of Gaulish talo, ‘forehead’, which is rel. to 
Ir. taul, Bret. t&l. Proven^, tauvero, ‘border of a 
field’, is also traceable to Gaulish talo. 
tam, n. — Short for tam-o’-shanter, 
tamale, n., a dish made of crushed Indian corn 
and meat seasoned with pepper. — Sp. tamaf , 
fr. Nahuatl tamalli. 

tamandua, n., the little anteater, Tamandua tetra- 
dactyla. — Port, tamandua , a loan word fr. 
Tupi. 

tamanoir, n., the great anteater or ant bear. — F., 
a loan word from Caribbean tamanoa. 
tamami, n., the poon tree. — Of Tahitian origin, 
tamarack, n., the N. American black larch. — Of 
Algonquian origin. 

Tamaricaceae, n. pl„ the tamarisk family (bot.) 

— ModL., formed fr. Tamarix with suff. -aceae. 
tamaricaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 

-aceous. 

tain ar in, n., the S. American marmoset. — A 
loan word from the Caribbean dialect of Cay- 
enne. 

tamarind, n., 1) a tropical tree; 2) its fruit. — Sp. 
tamarinda (also Port, and It.), fr. Arab, tamr 
Hindi, ‘Indian date’, fr. tamr, ‘date’, and Hindi, 
‘Indian’, which is formed fr. Hind, ‘India’, with 
gentilic suff. -f. The first element is rel. to 
Heb. tamdr, ‘palm tree, date palm’, Aram. 
tamra , Syr. t e martd, Ethiop. tamr, ‘date’, ‘date 
palm’, and prob also to Arab, itma'arra, ‘was 
erect or stiff’, (said of a lance). For the second 
element in tamarind see Hindu, India, 
tamarisk, n., an evergreen shrub or small tree 
with slender branches and feathery clusters of 
pinkish flowers. — Late L. tamariscus, fr. L. 
tamarix, ‘tamarisk’, prob. fr. Heb. tdmar, ‘palm 
tree’, or Arab, tamr , ‘date’. See tamarind and 
cp. Tamarix. 

Tamarix, n., a genus of trees, the tamarisk (bot.) 

— L. tamarix , ‘tamarisk’. See prec. word, 
tamas, n., darkness, ignorance (Hinduism). — 

OI. tdmas-, ‘dark-ness’, rel. to tdmisrdh, ‘dark- 
ness’, Avestic t & mah-, ‘darkness’, and cogn. 
with L. tenebrae (for temebrae, fr. *temesrae ), 
‘darkness’. See tenebrae and cp. tombac, 
tamasha, n., entertainment, show (Anglo-Ind.) 

— Arab, tamdshin, ‘a walking about’, infinitive 
of the VI conjugation of mdshd, ‘he walked’. 

tambouki, tambookie, n., a S. African shrub or 
tree — S. African Dutch, fr. Tembu, name of a 
Kaffir tribe in the region called Tembuland in 
South Africa. 

tambour, n., 1) a drum; 2) a drumllke frame for 
embroidering. — F., fr. OF., fr. Arab, fabul, pi. 
of tabl, ‘drum’ ; influenced in form by VArab. 
tanbur (= Classical Arab, tunbur ), ‘lute’. Cp. 

tabor. 

Derivative: tambour , tr. and intr. v. 
tambourin, n., 1) a kind of long drum; 2) a dance 
accompanied by this drum. — F., fr. earlier 
tabourin. See tabor and cp. prec. word, 
tambourine, n., a small drum. — Fr. F. tambourin , 
hence etymologically identical with prec. word. 
Derivative: tambourine, intr. v. 
tame, adj. — ME. tame, fr. OE. tam, rel. to ON. 
tamr, OS., Dan., Swed., OFris., MLG,, MDu., 
Du. tam , OHG., MHG. zam, G. zahm , ‘tame’. 
These adjectives prob. derive from an Old Teut. 
verb attested only in OHG. zamon, MHG. 
zamen, ‘to tame’, fr. I.-E. base *doma-, *dema -, 
*dem whence also OI. damayati , damaydti , 
‘tames’, damya -, ‘a young steer’, prop, ‘an ani- 
mal that must yet be tamed’, damitd, ‘tamer’, 
damtah , ‘tamed’, ModPers. dam , ‘a tame ani- 
mal’, Gk. Sa^av, ‘to tame, subdue’, 8^73x6^, 
‘tame’, ‘a slave taken in war’ (lit. ‘sub- 

dued’), a-8^.7)?, ‘unsubdued.; unwedded’, 8ap.<£- 
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Xt}?, ‘a young steer’, L. domdre , ‘to tame, sub- 
due’, Ossetic domun , ‘tamer’, OIr. damnaim , 
‘I tie up, fasten; I tame, subdue’, dam, ‘ox’. All 
these words are derivatives of I.-E. base *doma 
*dema *dem~, ‘to build’, and their orig. mean- 
ing was ‘to accustom animals to the house’. 
This sense development may best be illustrated 
by L. domdre , ‘to tame’ (see above), lit, ‘to ac- 
custom the house’, fr. domus , ‘house’. See dome, 
‘a building’, and cp. adamant, daunt, diamond, 
doe, indomitable and the second element in 
Hippodamia. Cp. also timber. 

Derivatives: tame-ly, adv., tame-ness, n. 
tame, tr. v. — ME. tamen , fr. tame , ‘tame’; rel. 
to OE. temian , ‘to tame’, ON. temja , Dan. 
tzemme, Swed. tdmja , OFris. tema, MLG., MDu., 
Du. temmen, OHG., MHG. zemmen , G. zah- 
men, Goth, gatamjan. See tame, adj. 
Derivatives: tam-able , adj., tam-abil-ity, n., 
tam-able-ness , n., tame-less, adj., tam-er , n. 
Tamias, n., the genus of ground squirrels ( zool .) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. rajiCa?, ‘one who distributes, 
dispenser, steward’, orig. ‘one who cuts up por- 
tions for the sake of distributing them’ ; in gra- 
dational relationship to ri fAveiv, ‘to cut’, T<$p.os, 
‘piece cut off, section’. See tome. 

Tamil, n., a Dra vidian people and its language. 

— Fr. Ol. Dravida (through the intermediate 
stages Dramida , Dramila , Damila). See Bishop 
Caldwell, Comparative Grammar of the Dravi- 
dian Languages, p. 10 f. (quoted in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, ed. 1947, vol. 21, p. 773). 
Derivative: Tamil-ian , adj. 

tamis, n., a strainer made of cloth. — F. tamis, fr. 
Sp. tamiz , fr. Arab, tamyiz, ‘separation’, verbal 
n. of mdzza , the second (— intensive) conjuga- 
tion of mdza , ‘he distinguished, separated’. 
Tammany, n., also Tammany society. — Named 
after Tammany or Tamanend , a Delaware chief, 
who lived in the second half of the 17th and in 
the first half of the 18th century. 

Tammany ism, n., Tammany policy. — Formed 
fr. Tammany with suff. -ism. 

Tammuz, n., 1) a Babylonian and Assyrian god; 
2) name of the fourth Jewish month. — Heb. 
Tammuz , fr. Babyl. Du'uzu, Duzu , contraction 
of original Dumu-zi , ‘the son who rises’, also 
interpreted as ‘the faithful son’, 
tammy, n., a fine woolen fabric. — Fr. obsol. 
tamin, fr. F. J famine, fr. OF. estamine, formed 
— with change of suff. — fr. VL. staminea , 
prop. fem. of the L. adj. stamineus, ‘made of 
threads’, fr. L. stamen , gen. staminis , ‘thread; 
warp’. Cp. It. stamigna, OProveng. estamenha , 
Sp. estamena , ‘a kind of woolen fabric’, and 
see stamen. 

tammy, n. — Short for tam-o’-shanter, 
tam-o’-shanter, n., a kind of woolen cap. — 
Named after Tam o'Shanter , the hero of Robert 
Burn’s poem of this name, 
tamp, tr. v., to pound, ram. — Back formation 
fr. F. Stamper, ‘to stamp, punch’, fr. OF. es- 
tamper , fr. Frankish *stampon, which is rel. to 
Du. stampen , OHG. stampfon , ‘to pound’. See 
stamp, v. and cp. tampon. 

Derivatives : tamp-er , n. t tamp-ing , n. 
tampan, n., a poisonous S. African tick. — A na- 
tive name. 

tamper, intr. v., to interfere; to meddle. — Orig. 
a var. of temper, v. 

tampion, n., a wooden plug or stopper put in the 
nuzzle of a gun, when it is not in use. — A 
var. of tampon. Cp. tompion. 
tampon, n., a plug of cotton inserted into a 
wound, orifice, etc., to stop bleeding. — F. f 
a nasalized var. of tapon, ‘plug’, formed with 
suff. -on fr. Frankish *tappo, which is rel. to 
OHG. zapfo, OE. txppa , ‘tap’. See tap, ‘pipe; 
cock’. 

Derivative: tampon , tr. v. 
tamponade, tamponage, tamponment, n. — Hy- 
brids coined fr. tampon, with the suffixes -ade, 
-age, resp. -ment, which all are of Latin origin, 
tam-tam, n., 1) a kind of gong; 2) a tom-tom. — 
F. tamtam , fr. Hind, tamtam, ‘drum’, which is 
of imit. origin. Cp. tom-tom. 
tan, n., oak bark. — F., fr. ML. tannum, which is 
of Celtic origin. Cp. Bret, tann, ‘oak tree’. 



Derivative: tan, adj., of the color of tan. 
tan, tr. v., to convert (hide) into leather by steep- 
ing in tannin; intr. v., to become tanned. — OF. 
tanner, fr. ML. tannare , fr. tannum. See tan, n., 
and cp. tawny. 

Derivatives: tann-able , adj., tann-ed, adj., tann- 
er (q.v.), tann-ery, n., tann-ic, adj. 
tana, n., a police station {India). — See thana. 
Tanacetum, n., a genus of plants, the tansy (bot.) 

— ModL. See tansy. 

Tanach, n., the Holy Scriptures. — Heb. t(a)n- 
([ a)kh , a word formed from the initials of the 
words tdra h , ‘teaching’ (used to denote the five 
books of Moses), n s bhVfm , ‘(the books of the) 
Prophets’, k s thubhfm , ‘the writings’ (used in the 
sense of ‘Hagiographa’). 
tanager, n., any of the small American o seine 
birds constituting the family Tanagridae. — 
ModL. Tanagra , name of the genus, fr. Port. 
tangara , which is a Tupi loan word. 

Tanagra, n., made in, or coming from, Tanagra 
(applied to terra-cotta figurines) — Gk. 
Tavaypa, name of a town in ancient Boeotia. 
tanagrinc, adj., pertaining to the tanagers. — 

— Formed fr. tanager with adj. suff. -Ine. 
tanagrofd, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 

tanager. — - A hybrid coined fr. tanager and Gk. 
-oei&fjt;, ‘like’, fr. elSoq, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
tandem, adv., one behind the other (said esp. of 
two horses); n., a carriage drawn by horses 
harnessed tandem; a team so harnessed; adj., 
consisting of two arranged tandem. — L. tan- 
dem, ‘at length’ (taken humorously in the sense 
of ‘lengthwise one behind the other’), for *tam- 
dem , compounded of tam, which derives from 
the pron. base *to- (see the and words there 
referred to) and of the particle of identity -dem, 
fr. I.-E. *de (see de- and cp ibidem). Cp. tan- 
tamount. 

tandstickor, n., wooden match. — Swed. tand- 
stickor, pi. of tandsticka, ‘match’, compounded 
of tdnda, ‘to kindle’, and sticka, ‘splinter’, See 
tinder and stick, n, 

tang, n., spike, sharp point. — ME. tange, fr. ON. 
tangi, ‘point, tang of a knife’, which is prob. rel. 
to ON. tunga, ‘tongue’. See tongue. 

Derivatives: tang, tr. v., to furnish with a tang; 
tang-y, adj. 

tang, n., seaweed. — Dan. tang , ‘seaweed’. Cp. 
ON. pang, ‘seaweed’, Swed. tdng, Fris. tung, Du. 
tang, G. Tang, of s.m., and E. tangle. Cp. also 
the denasalized forms ME. tagle, dial. Swed. 
taggla. 

tang, intr. and tr. v., to sound loudly, to ring. — 
Of imitative origin. Cp. twang. 

Derivative: tang, n., ringing sound, 
tanga, n., also tanka, name of various coins in 
India and Turkestan. — Hind, tanga , lit. 
‘weight’, fr. OI. tahkah, ‘stamped coin; a 
weight’, which is prob. connected with Tartar. 
tanka, ‘a silver coin’, ModPers. tanga. Arm. 
Tanka, ‘a small coin’. 

tangeite, n., a hydrous vanadate of copper and 
calcium {mineral.) — Named after the Tange 
gorge in Fergana, Uzbek. For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

tangelo, n., a hybrid of the Tangerine orange and 
the pomelo. — Coined from the first two sylla- 
bles of tangerine and the last syllable of pomelo. 
tangency, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

tangent {geom.), adj., touching; meeting at a 
point without intersecting; n., a tangent line. — 
L. tangens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of tangere, ‘to 
touch’, which is prob. cogn. with Gk. Te-Tocy- 
tov, ‘grasping’, and with OE. paccian , ‘to pat, 
flap’; first used by the Danish mathematician 
Thomas Fincke in his Geonietria Rotundi (in 
1583) and adopted by the German mathemati- 
cian Bartholomaus Pitiscus (1 56 1 - 1 6 1 3) in 1 595. 
Cp. tact, tactile. Cp. also attain, contact, con- 
tagion, contaminate, contiguity, contiguous, con- 
tingent, entire, intact, intangible, integer, integri- 
ty, noli-me-tangere, task, tasse, taste, tax. 
Derivatives: tangent-ial, adj., tangent-ial-ly, adv. 
Tangerine, adj., pertaining to Tangier; n., an in- 
habitant of Tangier. — Formed fr. F. Tanger , 
‘Tangier’, seaport in Morocco, fr. L. Tinge or 



Tingi. For the ending see suff. -ine. 
tangerine, n., a Tangerine orange. — From prec. 
word. 

tanghin, n., poison of the tree Tanghinia veneni- 
fera. — F., from Malagasy tangena. 
tangible, adj. — Late L. tangibiiis, that which 
may be touched’, fr. L. tangere. See tangent and 
-ible. 

Derivatives: tangible, n., tangibil-ity, n., tan- 
gible-ness, n., tangibl-y, adv. 
tangle, n., seaweed. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. 
pongull, a derivative of pang, ‘seaweed’, and see 
tang, ‘seaweed’. 

tangle, tr. v., to hamper, ensnare; intr. v., to be- 
come tangled. — ME. tangilen , formed with 
freq. suff. -le fr. Dan. tang , ‘seaweed’ (see tang, 
‘seaweed’). The orig. meaning of the verb 
tangle was ‘to form a mass comparable to 
seaweed’. Cp. entangle. Cp. also toggle. 
Derivatives: tangle , n., mass, confusion, tangle- 
some, adj,, tangl-y, adj. 

tango, n., a Span. -American dance. — S. Amer. 
Sp. 

tangram, n., a Chinese puzzle. — Prob. formed 
on analogy of words like anagram, cryptogram , 
etc. 

tangun, n., a strong, little pony of Bhutan and 
Tibet (Anglo-Indian). — Hind, tangan, tdnghan, 
prob. fr. Tibetan r tanidni, fr . T t a, ‘horse’, 
tanist, n., the elected heir of a Celtic chief. — Ir. 
tanaiste, ‘second; second in rank’, fr. OIr. 
tanise. 

Derivatives: tanist-ic, adj., tanist-ry, n., the 
system of electing a tanist during the chief’s 
lifetime. 

tank, n., 1) reservoir; 2) an armored car (mil.) — 
Hind, tdnkh, ‘cistern, tank’, which prob. de- 
rives fr. OI. tadagam, ‘pond, tank’. The Hind, 
word was brought to Europe by the Portuguese 
in whose tongue it coincided in form with 
tanque , an aphetic var. of estanque, ‘pond’ (a 
word derived fr. L. stagnum , ‘pool, pond’), 
with which it has nothing in common. — When 
the first armored cars of the British army were 
made in 1915, the workers were made to believe 
that they were fabricating ingredients for ben- 
zene tanks. Thus tank obtained a new meaning, 
that of an armored car. 

Derivatives: tank-age , n., tank-er, n, 
tanka, n., name of various coins in India and 
Turkestan. — See tanga. 
tankard, n., a large drinking vessel. — ME., fr. 
OF. tanquart, ‘a liquid measure’, compounded 
of tant quart , ‘as much as a quarter’, fr. L. tan - 
turn, ‘as much as’, and quart, ‘a quarter’. See 
tantamount and quart. 

tannaim, n. pi., Jewish teachers mentioned in the 
Mishnah (Jewish literature). — Talmudic Heb. 
tannaim, pi. of tanna, ‘teacher’, specif, ‘teacher 
mentioned in the Mishna’, fr. Aram, tanna , of 
s.m., fr. t^na, ‘he repeated, learned’, which is rel. 
to t s ren (dissimilated fr. *t e neri), ‘two’, Aram. 
tinydna, Syr. tenyand , ‘second’; Heb. sh s ndyim , 
‘two’, sheni, ‘second’, mishne , ‘double’, shdna h , 
‘he repeated’ (in Mishnaic Heb. ‘he learned’), 
Mishnaic Heb. mishnd h , ‘repetition, oral study, 
oral law’. See Mishnah. 

tannate, n., salt of tannic acid. — Formed fr. tan 
with chem. suff. -ate. 

tanner, n. , sixpence (slang). — Of unknown origin, 
tanner, n., one whose business is tanning. — 
Formed fr. tan, v., with agential suff. -er. 
tanni-, combining form denoting tannin, 
tanniferous, adj., yielding tannin. — Compound- 
ed of the combining form tanni- and suff. -fe- 
rous. 

tanfiin, n., tannic acid (chem.) — F. tanin, tannin , 
fr. tan. See tan and -in. 
tanrec, n. — A var. of tenree. 
tansy, n., a plant of the genus Tanacetum. — ME. 
tanesey, tansy, fr. OF. tanesie (F. tanaisie), fr. 
VL. *tanaceta, neut. pi. mistaken for fem. sing, 
fr. Late L. tanacetum (whence OProvenc. tena- 
zet), which is of uncertain origin, 
tantalate, n., salt of tantalic acid (chem.) — Form- 
ed fr. tantalum with chem. suff. -ate. 
tantaliten., a black crystalline mineral, Fe(TaO s ) 2 . 
— Formed fr. tantalum with subst. suff. -ite. 
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tantalize, tr. v., to torment. — Lit. ‘to torment 
with pains similar to those of Tantalus'. See 
Tantalus and -ize. 

Derivatives: tantaliz-ation , n., tantaliz-er, n., 
tantaliz-ing , adj., tantaltz-ing-ly , adv., tantaliz- 
ing- rtess, n. 

tantalum, n., name of a metallic element ( chem .) 
— ModL., coined by its discoverer, the Swedish 
chemist Anders Gustaf Ekeberg (1767-1813), in 
1802 fr. Tantalus, to illustrate the tantalizing 
work he had until he succeeded in isolating this 
element. 

Derivatives: tantalate (q.v.), tantal-ic, adj., tan- 
tali te (q.v.) 

Tantalus, n., son of Zeus, condemned to stand in 
water, which receded whenever he tried to 
drink ( Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. TavxaXoc, 
lit. ‘the Bearer or Sufferer’, fr. dissimilation of 
*TaX-xocXo<;, which is the reduplication of the 
I.-E. base *tel-, *tal~, ‘to bear, carry, support, 
endure’, whence xdcXavxov, ‘pair of scales, 
balance, a weight’. See talent, 
tantalus, n., a stand containing decanters, open 
at the sides, and yet not removable without a 
key. — Fr. prec. word. 

tantamount, adj. — Fr. the obsol. verb tanta- 
mount , fr. AF. tant amunter , ‘to amount to as 
much’, fr. OF. (= F.) tant , ‘so much’, and 
amonter , ‘to amount to’. OF. tant comes fr. L. 
tantus, ‘so much’, which stands for *tamtos and 
derives fr. tarn, ‘so’, from the I.-E. pronominal 
stem *to-. See the and cp. the first element in 
tandem. Cp. also taunt. Cp. also the first ele- 
ment in tankard and the second element in a- 
taunt. For the second element in tantamount see 
amount and cp. paramount, 
tantara, n., succession of notes on a trumpet or 
horn. — Of imitative origin. Cp. taratantara. 
tantivy, n., a hunting cry; swift galfop; adv., 
swiftly, headlong; adj., swift. — Of imitative 
origin. 

tantra, n., one of a class of Sanskrit religious 
books. — OI. tdntramy ‘thread, loom, warp; the 
essential; doctrine, system’, from the stem of 
tanSti, ‘he stretches’, fr. I.-E. base *ten~, ‘to 
stretch, extend’, whence also Gk. xsiveiv, L. 
tenderey ‘to stretch’. See tend, ‘to move in a cer- 
tain direction’, and cp. the second dement in 
Panchatantra. Cp. also tatty, 
tantrism, n. } doctrines contained in the tantras.— 
Formed fr. tantra with suff. -ism. 
tantrist, n., a student of tantrism. — Formed fr. 
tantra with suff. -ist. 

tantrum, n., outburst of petulance ( colloq .) — Of 
unknown origin. 

tany-, combining form meaning ‘stretched out, 
long’ ( zool .) — Gk. xavu- (as in TavuyXwCTaoc;, 
‘long-tongued’, etc.), rel. to Homeric Gk.xavaoc;, 
‘stretched out, long’, Gk. xocvijeiv, ‘to stretch 
out’, and cogn. with OI. tanuh , ‘thin, tender’, L. 
tenuiSy ‘thin, slender’, ON. punnr , OE. pynne , 
‘thin’. See thin and cp. tantra. 

Taoism, n., a Chinese religious system founded 
by Lao-tse. — Formed with suff. -ism fr. Chin. 
taoy ‘way, right path, reason’, 
tap, n., faucet, cock. — ME. tappe , fr. OE. taeppa, 
rel. to MDu. tappe, Du. tap , OHG. zapho , 
MHG. zapfe, G. Zapfen , fr. Teut. *tappo-. Cp. 
the Teut. loan words: F. tapon and its nasalized 
var. tampon^ ‘plug, stopper’. It. zaffo, Sp. tapon , 
of s.m. (see tampon). Cp. also tapadera, tapster, 
tip, ‘end’, and the first element in tattoo, ‘drum • 
beat’. 

tap, tr. v., to supply with a tap. — ME. tappen, 
fr. OE. taeppiat t, fr. txppa, ‘tap’; rel. to MLG. 
tappen , MHG., G. zapfen, ‘to tap’. See prec. 
word. 

tap, tr. and intr. v., to strike lightly. — ME. 
tappen , fr. OF. (= F.) taper ; of imitative origin. 
Cp. tappet and tip, ‘to touch gently’. Cp. also 
dab, ‘to strike lightly’. 

Derivative: tap , n,, a light blow, tapp-er , n., 
tapp-ing, n. 

tapa, n., cloth made from the inner bark of the 
tree Papyrius papyrifera. — Of Marquesan ori- 
gin. 

tapadera, also tapadero, n., leather cover of the 
stirrup of a Mexican saddle. — Sp. tapadera. 



‘lid, cover’, fr. tapar, ‘to cover, stop up, plug’, 
fr. Teut. *tappo-, ‘plug, stopper’. See tap, 
‘faucet, cock’. 

tapas, n., the heat of asceticism {Hinduism). — 
OI., ‘heat’, rel. to tapati , ‘warms, heats, burns’, 
tapu-y ‘burning’, and cogn. with L. tepere, ‘to be 
warm or lukewarm’. See tepid and cp. topaz, 
tape, n. — ME. tappe, tape , fr. OE. taeppa, taeppe , 
‘tape, ribbon’, ‘ prob. back formation fr. L. 
tapete, ‘carpet’, whose ending -te was mistaken 
for a suff., and consequently dropped. See 
tapestry and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: tape, tr. v. 

taper, n., a small candle. — ME. tapre , taper, fr. 
OE. tapor, tapur , dissimilated fr. L. papyrus 
(through the intermediate form *tapurus). Cp. 
dial. It. papijo, papejo , ‘wick’, Sard, pavilu , 
Rhaeto-Rom. pavier , pavel , of s.m. All these 
words derive fr. L. papyrus (see papyrus, paper). 
For the development of meaning it should be 
borne in mind that the pit of papyrus was used 
in Rome as wick. For a similar development of 
meaning cp. OHG. charza , kerza (whence 
MHG., G. kerze), ‘candle’, fr. L, charta, fr. Gk. 
Xapxvj;, ‘papyrus; roll made from papyrus; the 
wick made from the pith of the papyrus’. 
Derivatives: taper, adj., tapering, taper, intr. 
and tr. v., taper-er, n., taper-ing , adj., taper-ing- 
ly , adv., taper -ness, n., taper-wise, adv. 
tapestry, n. — ME. tapistry, fr. MF. (= F.) ta- 
pis serie, fr. tapis , ‘carpet’, fr. OF. tapiz, fr. 
tap it ion, the MGk. pronunciation of Gk. xa- 
mrjxiov, dimin. of xdcmgc gen. xdbrqxoi;, ‘hang- 
ing, carpet’ (whence L. tapes , gen. tape t is), a 
word of Iranian origin. Cp. ModPersian tab -ad, 
inf. tdftan , tab-i-San, ‘to turn, twist’, fr. Iranian 
*tap-, corresponding to I.-E. *tmp ‘to stretch, 
extend’, whence L. templum, ‘place of observa- 
tion, temple’. See temple, ‘place of worship’, 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also taffeta, 
tape, tapetum, tapis. 

Derivative: tapestry , tr. v. 
tapetum, n., 1) part of the chorioid of the eye in 
cats and some other animals (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. L. tapete , a collateral form of tapes, gen tape- 
tis, ‘carpet’. See prec. word. 

Taphrina, n., a genus of parasitic fungi (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xacppoi;, ‘ditch’, which is rel. to 
xacpo?, ‘burial’, frarcxeiv, ‘to bury’ (aor. lx a- 
See cenotaph. 

tapino-, before a vowel tapin-, combining form 
meaning ‘low’ (used in anthropol . ) — Gk. 
xocTteivo-, xaTCEiv-, fr. xx7teiv 6(; } ‘low; humble’, 
orig. ‘compressed’, fr. I.-E. base *tap~, ‘to press, 
squeeze’, whence also OI. sam-tapati, ‘com- 
presses’. 

tapioca, n., a granular substance prepared from 
cassava starch. — Port., dissimilated from Tupi 
and Guarani tipioca, fr. tipi, ‘dregs’, and ok, ‘to 
squeeze out’. 

tapir, n., a tropical hoglike mammal. — Sp., 
fr. Tupi tapiira . 

tapiroid, adj., resembling the tapirs. — A hybrid 
coined fr. tapir and Gk. -o£\.8t}c, ‘like’, fr. zlSoc,, 
‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

tapis, n., tapestry (history ; now used only in the 
phrase on the tapis). — MF. (= F.), fr. OF. 
tapiz . See tapestry. 

tappet, n., projecting arm in a machine. — Form- 
ed fr. tap, ‘to strike lightly’, with suff. -et. 
tapster, n., a person employed to tap liquors. — 
ME., fr. OE. taeppestre, ‘a woman employed to 
tap liquors’, fr. taeppa, ‘tap’. See tap, ‘pipe’, 
and -ster. 

tapu, n. — A var. of taboo, 
tar, n., a viscous liquid. — - ME. ter re, fr. OE. 
teoru, teru, rel. to ON. tjara, Dan. tjaere, Swed. 
tjdra, OFris. ter a, MDu. tar , ter, terre, Du. 
teer , G. Teer. These words orig. meant ‘per- 
taining to a tree’. They derive fr. I.-E. *derew(o)-, 
*drew(o)-, ‘tree’, whence OI. ddru, ‘wood’, Gk. 
$6pu, ‘beam, shaft of a spear, spear*, 8pu<;, ‘tree, 
oak’, Goth. triu, OE. treow, ‘tree’. See tree and 
cp. the first element in tarpaulin. 

Derivatives: tar, tr. v., tarr-ed, tarr-y , adjs. 
tar, n., sailor (colloq.) — Abbreviation of tarpaulin, 
tara, also tara fern, n., a kind of New Zealand 
brake with edible rootstock. — Maori tara. 



‘spear’. 

taradiddle, n. — The same as tarradiddle. 
taramellite, n., a basic barium and iron silicate 
(mineral.) — Named after the Italian mineral- 
ogist Torquato Taramelli (died in 1922). For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
tarand, n., the reindeer (obsol.) — F., fr. L. taran- 
drus, which derives — with change of suff. -dus 
to -drus — fr. Gk. xdcpavSo?, ‘reindeer’, a loan 
word from a language of the North, 
tarantara, n., succession of notes on a trumpet or 
horn. — Of imitative origin. Cp. taratantara. 
tarantass, n., a large, four-wheeled carriage. — 
Russ, tarantas, which is of uncertain origin, 
tarantella, n., a lively Italian dance. — It., lit. 
‘dance of Taranto’, formed with dimin. suff. 
-ella fr. Taranto, name of a town in southern 
Italy, fr. L. Tarentum, fr. Gk. Tapaq, gen. 
Tdcpavxo<;. The association of tarantella with 
tarantula — as if tarantella orig. denoted ‘a dance 
resembling the movements of one bitten by a 
tarantula ’ — is folk etymology, 
tarantism, n., a kind of nervous disease. — Medi- 
cal L. tarantismus, fr. It. tarantismo , formed fr. 
Taranto ; (see tarantella) ; so called because the 
dance tarantella was regarded as the best reme- 
dy for the disease. For the ending see suff. -ism. 
tarantula, n., a large venomous spider. — ML. 
tarantula, fr. It. tarantola , fr. Taranto ; so called 
because of this spider’s frequent occurrence in 
the country around Taranto. Cp. tarantella, 
tarantism. 

Derivatives: tarantul-ar, tarantul-ary, tarantul- 
ated , adjs. 

taratantara, n., tantara. — L., of imitative origin. 
Cp. tantara. 

Taraxacum, n., a genus of plants of the chicory 
family (bot.) — ModL., fr. Arab, tarakhshaqun, 
tarakhshaquq, fr. Pers. talkh chakok , lit. ‘bitter 
herb’. 

tarboosh, n., a brimless felt cap worn by Mos- 
lems. — F. tarbouch(e)," fr. Arab, tarbush , lit. 
‘sweating cap’, a hybrid coined fr. Turk, ter , 
‘sweat’, and Pers. pushidan, ‘to cover’, 
tardamente, adv., slowly (musical direction). — 
It., ‘slowly’, formed fr. tarda , fem. of tar do, 
‘slow’, and adverbial suff. -mente, fr. L. mente, 
abl. of mens, ‘mind’. See tardo and mind and cp. 
mental, ‘relating to the mind’. Cp. also lenta - 
mente, tostamente. 

Tardenoisean, adj., pertaining to the transitional 
period between the Old Stone and the New 
Stone Ages. — Named after La F&re-en -Tarde- 
nois, near Rheims, France. For the ending see 
suff. -ean. 

Tardigrada, n. pi,, a division of arthropods ( zool ) 

— ModL., fr. L. tardigradus. See next word, 
tardigrade, adj. and n., moving slowly; n., a tardi- 
grade animal. — F., fr. L. tardigradus, ‘slow- 
paced’, Which is compounded of tardus , ‘slow’, 
and gradior , gradi, ‘to step’. See tardy and gradus. 

tardo, adj., slow; adv., slowly, (musical direction). 

— It., ‘slow, slowly’, fr. L. tardus, ‘slow’. See 
tardy and cp. tardamente. 

tardy, adj., late. — Fr. earlier tardif fr. OF. (=F.) 
tardif fr. VL. tardivus, fr. L. tardus , ‘slow’, 
which is of uncertain origin. Cp. tardo, tarda- 
mente, retard and the second element in bustard. 
Derivatives: tardi-ly , adv., tardi-ness, n. 
tare, n., allowance in weight. — ME., fr. MF. 
(= F.) tare, fr. Sp. tara, of s.m., fr. Arab. 
tdrba h , ‘that which is thrown away’, fr. tar aba, 
‘he threw, threw away’. Cp. mattress. 
Derivative: tare , tr. v., to find the weight of the 
tare. - 

tare, n., 1) a kind of vetch ; 2) a weed, prob. the 
darnel. — ME., prob. fr. MDu. tarwe, terwe 
(Du. tarwe), ‘wheat’, which is cogn. with Bret. 
draok, dreok, W. drewg, ‘darnel’, OI. durva, ‘a 
kind of millet grass’, Delphic Gk. Sapaxa, 
Thessal. Sapaxo*;, ‘bread’. Cp. doob. Cp. also 
L. dravoca, ‘a bur’, which is a Gaulish loan 
word (see dredge, ‘a mixture of grain’), 
targe, n., shield, buckler. — ME., fr. OF. targe, 
targue (F. targe), fr. Frankish * targa ; cp. LG. 
targe, OHG. zarga , MHG., G. zarge, ‘border, 
edge, frame’, OE. targe , targa, ON. targa, 
‘shield, buckler’, orig. ‘edge of a shield’. The 
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orig. meaning of these Teut. words was ‘border 
edge’. They are perh. cogn. with Gk. Spaa- 
aeaffat, ‘to cluth, grasp, seize', properly To en- 
close’, SpaxptTj, ‘drachma’, Spaypta, ‘a sheaf’, 
lit. ‘a handful’; see dram and cp. target. ML. 
targ(i)a , O Proven*;. targa (whence It. target), Sp. 
tarja , ‘shield’, are also Teut. loan words. G. 
Tartsche, ‘small round shield; target’, has been 
re-borrowed fr. OF. targa. 
targe, tr. v., to harass with questions (Scot.) — 
Of uncertain origin. 

target, n. — ME., fr. MF. targe te (F. target te), ‘a 
small shield, target’, dimin. of targe. See targe, 
‘shield’, and -et. 

Derivatives: target , tr. v., target-eer, a. 

Targum, n., Aramaic translation of the Bible. — 
Mishnaic Heb. targum , ‘interpretation, transla- 
tion’, fr. Heb. //>gerw,‘ he interpreted, translated’, 
which is rel. to Aram, targem, Arab, tdrjama, of 
s.m. All these verbs are denominated fr. Akkad. 
targumanu , ‘interpreter’ (fr. ragdmu, ‘to call’), 
whence also Aram, turg^mand, ‘interpreter, 
translated. Cp. meturgeman. Cp. also dragoman. 
Derivatives: Targum-ic, adj., Targumist (q.v.) 
Targumist, n., 1) writer of a Targum; 2) student 
of the Targums. — Formed fr. Targum with 
suff. -ist. 

Derivative: Targumist-ic , adj. 
tariff, n. — Sp.-Port. tari/a, fr. Arab. ta'rif, *a 
making known, information', verbal noun of 
* arrafa , ‘he made known, he taught 1 , second 
conjugation of 'ara/a, ‘he knew’. Cp. It. tariffa. 
Derivative: tariff, tr. v. 

tarlatan, n., a kind of thin, open muslin. — F. 

tarlatane, prob. of E. Indian origin. 

Tarmac, n., trademark for a kind of tarmacadam. 

— Short for tarmacadam. 

tarmacadam, n., pavement constructed by spray- 
ing or pouring a tar binder over crushed stone. 

— Compounded of tar and macadam. 

tarn, n., a small lake in the mountains. — ME. 
term, tarne , fr. ON. tjorn, ‘a small lake'. Cp. dial. 
Swed. tjarn, of s.m. 

tarnish, tr. and inir. v. — Fr. F. terniss-, stem of 
the pres. part, of ternir, ‘to tarnish’, which is of 
Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. tarni, ‘hidden, dark’, 
tarnjan , MHG. ternen , ‘to hide, darken’, OE. 
derne , OS. derni , OFris. dern, ‘concealed, dark’, 
and see dark. For the ending see verbal suff. -ish. 
Derivatives: tarnish , n., tarnish-able, adj., 

tarnish-er , n. 

taro, n., a tropical plant, Colocasia esculenta. — 
Polynesian. 

taroc, n., playing card. — It. tarocchi (sing, taroc- 
co), fr. Arab, tdraha, ‘he rejected, put aside' ; see 
Lokotsch, EW., No. 2024. Cp. mattress, and 
tare, ‘allowance in weight’, which are traceable 
to the same Arabic verb, 
tarot, n., the same as taroc. — F. tarots (pi. of 
tarot), fr. It. tarocchi (pi. of tarocco). See prec. 
word. 

tarpan, n., wild horse of the Russian steppes. — 
Of Tatar origin. 

tarpaulin, n., a waterproof covering of canvas. — 
A hybrid coined fr. tar, ‘dark, viscid liquid’, a 
Teutonic word, and palling, ‘covering’, deriva- 
tive of pall, ‘cloak, coverlet’, a word of Latin 
origin. 

Tarpeian rock, rock on the Capitoline Hill in 
Rome. — Fr. L. (mans) Tarpeius , ‘(rock) of Tar- 
peia’, so called after Tarpeia, a Vestal virgin who 
betrayed the capitol to the Sabines, and was 
buried at its foot. The name Tarpeia is prob. of 
Etruscan-Tyrrhenian origin, 
tarpon, n., a large fish of the herritig family. — 
Prob. of American Indian origin, 
tarradiddle, n., lie, fib. — An invented word, 
tarragon, n., a plant with aromatic leaves. — Sp. 
taragona , fr. Arab, farkkun, ‘dragon wort’, fr. 
Gk. SpaxovTtov, ‘adderwort’, lit. ‘a little drag- 
on’; dimin. of $paxo>v, gen. SpaxovTOt;, ‘drag- 
on’. Cp. It. targone and F. estragon, which 
are of the same origin and meaning, and see 
dragon. 

tarragona, n., a kind of Spanish wine resembling 
port. — Short for Tarragona wine , fr. Tarragona , 
a province in N.-E. Spain, 
tarras, n. — A var. of trass. 



tarrock, n., a young kittiwake. — From Green- 
land Eskimo tdterdq. 

tarry, intr. and tr. v. — ME. tarien, ‘to vex, irri- 
tate; to hinder, delay’, fr. OE. tergan , tyrgan , ‘to 
vex, irritate’, rei. to Du. tergen , G. zergen , ‘to 
vex, irritate’, and cogn. with Russ, dergat', ‘to 
pluck, drag’. ME. tarien was confused in mean- 
ing with ME. targert , ‘to delay’, fr. OF. targier, 
tardier, fr. VL. *tardicare, freq. of L. tardare, ‘to 
delay’ (whence F. tarder , of s.m.); see tardy. 
Derivatives: tarri-ance , n., tarri-er, n., tarry- 
ing, n. 

tars-, form of tarso- before a vowel, 
tarsal, adj., pertaining to the tarsus. — Formed 
fr. tarsus with adj. suff. -al. 
tarsia, n., mosaic. — It., fr. Arab. tarp\ ‘inlaid 
work’, verbal noun of rd^sa'a, ‘he laid in’. Cp. 
Heb. ratzd% ‘he bored, pierced’, martze'a, 
‘boring instrument, awl’, Mishnaic Heb. ratz'an, 
Aram, rutz'ana , ‘shoemaker’, 
tarsier, n., arboreal lemur of the East Indies. — 
F., fr. tarse, ‘tarsus’ (see tarsus and -ier); so call- 
ed from its long tarsus. 

Tarsipes, n., a genus of Australian marsupials 
( zool .) — ModL., compounded of ModL.. tar- 
sus, ‘ankle’, and L. pes, ‘foot’. See tarsus and 
foot, and cp. pedal. 

tarso-, before a vowel tars-, combining form de- 
noting the tarsus (anat.) — See tarsus, 
tarsus, n., the ankle (anat.) — ModL., fr. Gk. 
Tapao*;, ‘wicker work; flat of the foot; ankle; 
edge of the eyelid’, rel. to *Tpam6c, Ion. rapauj, 
‘crate for drying figs’, fr. I.-E. base *trs-, *ters - , 
‘to dry’, whence also Gk. TlpecreoOm, ‘to be or 
become dry, dry up’, TEpaodvew, ‘to make dry, 
to dry’, L. terra (for *tersd-), ‘land, ground, 
soil’, lit. ‘the dry one’. See terra and cp. torrid. 
Cp. also thirst. 

tart, n., fruit pie. — ME. tarte, fr. OF. tarte, a 
variant of torte, tourte (F. tourte), ‘tart, fruit 
pie’, lit. ‘round cake’, fr.- L. torta. See tarta. 
tart, adj., sour, acid, — ME., fr. OE. teart, ‘se- 
vere’, which is prob. rel. to teran, ‘to tear’. See 
tear, ‘to pull apart’. 

Derivatives : tart-ly, adv., tart-ness , n. 
tartan, n. t a single-masted vessel. — F. tartane , fr. 
It. tartana , prob. fr. Arab. tarfda h , ‘a small ship’, 
fr. tarada, ‘he hunted, pursued, persecuted’, 
which is rel. to Heb. tarddh, ‘he pursued, chased, 
was continuous’ , inTalmudic Hebrew, ‘he stirred 
up, troubled, wearied’, Aram. -Syr. t^radh, ‘he 
drove away’, Akkad, faradu , ‘to drive away’. Cp. 
Sp. tarida and tartana, ‘tartan’, which also de- 
rive fr. Arab. tarida h . 

tartan, n., a kind of woolen fabric. — ME. tir- 
taine , fr. OF. (— F.) tiretaine, fr. Sp. tiritaha, ‘a 
thin silk stuff’, lit. ‘the rustling stuff’, fr. tiritar , 
‘to shiver’, a word of imitative origin. 

Tartan, n., title of an Assyrian commander-in- 
chief (see II Kings 18 : 17 and Is. 20 : 1) — Heb. 
tartan, fr. Akkad, tardinnu, tartenu , ‘the second’, 
fr. terdu, ‘follower’, fr. redd , ‘to follow’; see 
Ungnad, Joseph, der Tartan des Pharaoh, 
ZATW., 41, pp. 204-207. For 'sense develop- 
ment cp. L. secundus, ‘the second’, fr. sequi, ‘to 
follow’ (see second , adj.) 

Tartar, n. and adj. — ML. Tartarus , fr. Pers. Ta- 
tar, ult. fr. Tata, name of the Mongols, who 
coming from the Gobi desert invaded Russia in 
the 9th cent. The first r in Tartar is due to a con- 
fusion with L. Tartarus, ‘hell’ ; see Tartarus. 
tartar, n., 1) potassium bitartrate, KHC 4 H 4 O s 
(chem .) ; 2) a hard deposit on the teeth. — ME. 
tartre , tartar , fr. OF. tartre, fr. ML. tartarum , 
fr. Gk. Taprocpo? (see Tartarus); so called by 
Paracelsus with regard to the burning effect of 
this compound. 

Derivatives: tartar-eous, tartar-ic, tartar-ish , 
adjs., tartar-ize , tr. v., tartar-iz-ation, n., tartar - 
ous, adj. 

Tartarean, adj., pertaining to Tartarus. — Form- 
ed fr. Tartarus with suff. -ean. 

Tartarus, n., the abyss below Hades; place of 
punishment; Hades, netherworld; hell (Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. TdtpTapoq, prob. a word 
of imitative origin, suggestive of something 
frightful. Cp. tartar. 

tartlet, n., a small tart. — Formed fr. tart, n.. 



with dimin. suff. -let. Cp. F. tartelette . 

tartrate, n., salt of tartaric acid (chem.) — F., 
formed with chem. suff. -ate fr. tartre, ‘tartar’. 
See tartar. 

Tartuf(f)e, n., a hypocrite. — F., fr. the principal 
character of Molidre’s comedy of this name. 
Tartu/(J)e derives fr. It. Tartufo, lit. ‘truffle’. See 

truffle. 

Derivatives: tartuf(f)-ery , n., tartuf(f)-ish , adj . , 
tartuf(f)-ism , n. 

taseometer, n., an instrument for measuring struc- 
tural stresses. — Coined fr. Gk. tocok;, gen. 
TaoEoj?, ‘stretching, tension’, and pirpov, ‘meas- 
ure’. See tasimeter, 

tashlik, n., a propitiatory rite, observed on the 
afternoon of Rosh Hashanah (New Year’s Day) 
near a stream of water. On this occasion several 
Biblical passages, amongst them the verses Mi- 
cah 7 : 18-20 are recited (Jewish religion). — 
Heb. tashlikh, ‘thou wilt cast’, imperfect of 
hishlikh , ‘he cast’. The rite is so called from the 
first word of the orig. Heb. text of Micah 7:19 
‘Thou wilt cast ( tashlikh ) all their sins into the 
depths of the sea’. 

Tashmitum, n., a Babylonian goddess, the wife of 
Nebo. — Akkad. Tashmitum , lit. ‘proclaimed, 
fr. tashmitum, ‘a hearing’, fr. shemu, ‘to hear’, 
which is rel. to Heb. shama\ ‘he heard’. See 
Shema. 

tashrif, also tashreef, n., honor, respect (Anglo- 
Indian) — Arab, tashrif, ‘an honoring’, verbal 
noun of shdrrafa , ‘he ennobled, elevated, honor- 
ed’, second form of shdrufa, ‘he was exalted, he 
was noble’. See shereef and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

tasimeter, n., an electrical instrument for meas- 
uring changes in pressure caused by changes in 
temperature. — Coined fr. Gk. Txau;, ‘stretch- 
ing, tension’, and pirpov, ‘measure’. Gk. tixgiq 
stands for I.-E. *tntis, whence also OI. tatih, 
‘row, line, thread’; from *tn -, zero degree of 
base *ten -, 'to stretch’, whence OI. tandti, 
‘stretches’, Gk. teIvelv, L. tendere, ‘to stretch’. 
See tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’, and 
cp. ectasis and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: tasimetr-ic, adj., tasimetr-y , n. 

task, n. — - ME, taske, fr. ONF. tasque , fr. OF. 
tasche (F. tache ) fr. VL. *tasca, metathesized fr. 
ML. taxa, which is a back formation fr. L. ta- 
xdre, ‘to touch sharply, handle; to appraise, 
estimate’. See tax and cp. tasse and the second 
element in sabretache. 

tass, n., a drinking cup ; a small draft. — MF. ( = F.) 
tasse, ‘cup’, fr. OF., fr. Arab. tassa h , tass , fr. 
Pers. tasht, ‘cup, saucer’. Cp. OProvenc. tassa. 
It. tazza, Sp. taza, ‘cup’, which are of the same 
origin. Cp. also tazza. 

Tass, n., the official news agency of the U.S.S.R. 
— Formed from the initials of the Russian 
words Telegrafnoje Agenstvo Sovjetskeho So- 
juza (= ‘Soviet Telegraphic Agency’). 

tasse, n., one of a series of plates forming a sort 
of kilt or shirt (armor). — MF. tasse, ‘pocket’, 
fr. MHG. (= G.) tasche , fr. OHG. tasca, which, 
together with MLG. taske, OS. dasga, is bor- 
rowed fr. VL. * tasca; see task. The phases of 
the sense development of VL. * tasca prob. are: 
‘appraisal, estimate; amount of work imposed 
by authority; recompense for such work; daily 
wages; pocket into which the wages are put; 
any pocket’. 

tassel, n., ornament. — • ME., fr. OF. tassel 
(whence F. fasseau , ‘cleat, strip, bracket’), fr. 
VL. *tassellus, fr. L. taxillus, ‘a small die’, 
dimin. of talus , ‘knucklebone, heel’. See talus, 
‘ankle’. 

Derivatives: tassel , tr. v., tassel-y , adj. 

tassel, n. — A var. of tercel. 

taste, tr. and intr. v. — ME. fasten, ‘to feel, taste’, 
fr. OF. taster (F. tdter), ‘to feel, touch, handle’, 
fr. VL. * taxi tare, freq. of L. taxdre , ‘to touch 
sharply’, itself freq. of tangere , ‘to touch’ (see 
tangent). Cp. OProvenc. tastar , It. tastare , Sp. 
and Port, tastar , ‘to feel, taste’, which are of the 
same origin. To account for the sense develop- 
ment ‘to feel; to taste’, Bloomfield (in Indoger- 
manische Forschungen) suggests the hypothetic 
VL. form * tastare , which should have arisen as 
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a blend of L. gust are , ‘to taste’, and tangere , ‘to 
touch’. 

Derivatives: tast-er, n., tast-ing, n. and adj., 
tast-ing-ly , adv. 

taste, n. — ME. fast, ‘touch, taste’, fr. OF. fast 
(F. tat), fr. taster. See taste, v. 

Derivatives: taste-ful, adj., taste-ful-ly , adv., 
taste-ful-ness, n., taste-less , adj., taste-less-ly, 
adv., taste-less-ness , n., tast-y , adj., tast-i-ly, 
adv., tast-i-ness, n. 

tat, intr. v., to do tatting; tr. v., to make by 
tatting. — Back formation fr. tatting, 
tat, n., a coarse cloth (India). — Hind. tat. 

tat, n., in the phrase tit for tat. — See tit. 

tata, n., good-bye. — Of imitative origin ( child's 
language). 

Tatar, n. — See Tartar. 

tatter, n., a torn piece; rag. — ME. tater , tatter , 
of Scand. origin. Cp. Icel. totturr , tottur, totur , 
(pi. tottrar, totrar ), ‘tatter, rag', Norw. totra (pi. 
totror), of s.m., LG. tater, ‘tatter'. See tod and 
cp. the first element in next word. 

Derivatives: tatter, tr. and intr. v., tatter-ed, 
adj., tatter-ed-ly , adv., tatter- ed-ness, n., tatter- 
y, adj. 

tatterdemalion, n., a ragged person. — A com- 
pound formed fr. tatter and a second element of 
uncertain origin. 

tatting, n., a kind of handmade lace. — Of un- 
certain origin. 

tattle, intr. v., 1) to talk idly; to chatter; 2) to tell 
tales; tr. v., to tell (a secret). — MDu. tatelen, 
tateren y ‘to stammer’, of imitative origin. The 
primary meaning was ‘to repeat the syllable ta\ 
Cp. tittle-tattle. 

Derivative: tattle , n., tattl-er, n., tattl-ing, adj. 
tattoo, n., drum beat. — Du. taptoe , lit. ‘closing 
of the taps’, fr. tap , ‘tap’, and toe, ‘to ; shut’ (for 
sense development cp. G. zu, ‘to; closed’). See 
tap, ‘pipe’, and to. 

tattoo, tr. v., to mark (the skin) with pigments ; n., 
the act of tattooing. — Of Polynesian origin; 
cp. Tahitian tatau , tatu , ‘puncturation, mark 
made on the skin*. 

Derivatives: tattoo-age , n., tattoo-er , n., tattoo- 
ing , n. 

tattoo, n., a native-bred pony in India. — Hind. 
tattu, prob. fr. OI. tdrati , ‘passes over’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ter~, ‘to go through, pass beyond’, whence 
also L. terminus, ‘boundary line, boundary’. See 
term. 

tatty, n., mat of cuscus hung in a window or door 
and kept wet to cool the air. — Hind, fatfi, 
which possibly derives fr. OI. tdntram , ‘thread, 
loom, warp; the essential; doctrine’. See tantra. 

tau, n., the 1 9th letter of the Greek alphabet. — 
Gk. xau, fr. Heb. taw , name of the last letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, lit. ‘sign, mark'. Cp. 

tav. 

Taube, n., German military monoplane. — G., 
lit. ‘dove% rel. to E. dove (q.v.) 
taught, past tense and pp. of teach. — ME. 
taught(e), fr. OE. tahte , resp. getxht, past tense, 
resp. pp. of tzecan. See teach, 
taunt, tr. v. , to reproach, provoke. — M F. tanter , 
var. of tenter (F. tenter ), fr. OF. tempter , tenter, 
‘to tempt, put to the test’, fr. L. temptare , ‘to 
handle, touch, feel, put to the test, try’, whence 
also OProven?. temp tar, Sp. tentar , It. tent are, 
‘to touch, feel with the fingers; to tempt, insti- 
gate; to attempt, try, test, prove’; see Bloch- 
Wartburg, DELF., p. 600 s.v. tenter. See tempt. 
Derivatives: taunt-er, n., taunt-ing , adj., taunt- 
ingly, adv., taunting-ness, n. 
taunt, adj., very tall ( naut . ; said of a mast). — F. 
tant, ‘so great, so much’, fr. L. tantus. See 
tantamount, and cp. ataunt. 
taur-, form of tauro- before a vowel, 
tauri-, combining form meaning ‘bull’. — L. 

tauri fr. taur us, ‘bull’. See Taurus, 
tauriform, adj., having the form of a bull. — 
Compounded of tauri- and -form, 
taurine, adj., pertaining to a bull. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ine fr. L. taurus. See Taurus, 
tauro-, before a vowel taur-, combining form 
meaning ‘bull’. — L. tauro-, taur-, fr. taurus. See 
Taurus. 

tauromachy, n., bullfighting. — Gk. xaupo^axta, 



fr. xaupos;, ‘bull’, and -\±ccy\5, fr. \J-4-X r h ‘fight, 
battle’. See Taurus and -machy. 

Taurotragus, n., the genus of the elands (zool.) — 
ModL., formed fr. tauro- and Gk. xpayos, 
‘goat’. See tragacanth. 

Taurus, n., 1) a constellation, containing the 
Pleiades and Hyades; 2) one of the signs of the 
zodiac (astro n.) — L. taurus, ‘bull’, cogn. with 
Gk. Taupos, OSlav. turu, ‘bull’, Lith. taur as, 
‘aurochs’, OPruss. tauris, ‘bison’; prob. of Sem. 
origin. Cp. Aram, fora, ‘ox, bull, steer’, Heb. shor , 
Akkad, shuru, Arab, thor, Ethiop. sor, of s.m. 
Cp. also steer, ‘young ox’, toreador, torero, toro 
and the second element in Minotaur. Cp. also 
the second element in bittern, 
taut, adj., drawn tightly, tense. — ME. toght , 
toht, prop, weak pp. of togen, towen, ‘to pull, 
draw’. See tow, v. 

Derivatives: tauten , v. (q.v.), taut-ly, adv., taut- 
ness, n. 

tauten, tr. and intr. v. — Formed fr. taut with 
verbal suff. -en. 

tauto-, combining form meaning the same’. — 
Gk. Tauro-, contraction of to auxo, ‘the same’. 
T6, the neut. def. article derives from the I.-E. 
pronominal base *to-; see the, art. For auxo see 

auto-. 

tautochrone, n., curve down which a body moving 
from any point under the force of gravity will 
always reach the lowest point in the same time. 
Lit. ‘of the same time’. See tauto- and chronic, 
tautochronism, n., property of a tautochrone. — 
See prec. word and -ism. 
tautochronous, adj., having the property of a 
tautochrone. — See tautochrone and -ous. 
tautog, n., an edible marine fish of the Atlantic 
coast of N. America. — Narraganset tautauog. 
tautology, n., repetition of the same idea in other 
words. — Late L. tautologia, fr. Gk. xauxo- 
Xoyia, lit. ‘the saying of the same thing’, com- 
pounded of TauTo- (see tauto-) and -XoyLa, fr. 
-X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: tautolog-ic, tautolog-ic-al, adjs., 
tautolog-ist , n., tautolog-ize, intr. v. 
tautomerism, n., the phenomenon, shown by cer- 
tain compounds, of reacting as if each possessed 
two or more structures ( chem .) — Compounded 
of tauto-, Gk. pipo?, ‘part’, and suff. -isro. See 
mero-, ‘part’, and cp. merism. 
tautometer, n., an instrument to measure taut- 
ness. — A hybrid coined fr. E. taut and Gk. 
pixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
tautophony, n., repetition of the same sound. — 
Gk. TauTo<poma, compounded of xauro- 
(see tauto-), <pwvr, ‘sound, voice’, and suff. -y 
(representing Gk. -(a). See phone, ‘speech 
sound’. 

Derivatives: tautophon-ic , tautophon-ic-al, adjs. 

tav, also taw, n., name of the 22nd letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. — Heb. taw, ‘sign, sign mark’ 
(see Ezek. 9:3). Cp. tau. 

tavern, n. — ME. taverne, fr. OF. (= F.) taverne, 
fr. L. taberna, ‘hut, booth, tavern’, which is of 
uncertain origin; it is perh. dissimilated fr. */ra- 
berna, a derivative of trabs (gen. trabis ), ‘beam, 
timber’. See trabea and cp. tabernacle, contu- 
bemium. For the suff. see cavern. 
taverner, n., 1) the keeper of a tavern; 2) (< obsol .) 
a frequenter of taverns. — ME. tavernere, fr. 
OF. (= F.) tavern ter, fr. L. taberndrius, fr. ta- 
berna. See prec. word and agential suff. -er. 
tavemous, adj., tavemlike. — Formed fr. tavern 
on the analogy of cavernous ; see -ous. 
tavistockite, n., a basic calcium aluminum phos- 
phate (mineral.) — Named after Tavistock in 
Devonshire, England. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

taw, tr. v., 1) to prepare (skins); 2) to make 
(skins) into leather. — ME. tawen, fr. OE. 
tawian, ‘to prepare, dress (leather)’, rel. to 
OFris. tawa, OS. toian, MDu. tau wen, touwen, 
Du. touwen, OHG. zouwen, ‘to prepare’, OHG, 
zawen , ‘to succeed’, Goth, taujan, ‘to make, pre- 
pare’, OE. tol , ‘tool’. See tool and cp. tew, ‘to 
prepare’, tow, ‘fiber of hemp’. Cp. also taws and 
the second element in heriot. 

Derivatives: taw-er, n., taw-ery, n. 



taw, n., 1) game of marbles; 2) a line from which 
the players shoot in this game. — Of uncertain 
origin. 

tawdry, adj., showy, gaudy. — Short for tawdry 
laces , which is a corruption of St. Audrey's laces, 
i.e. laces sold at St. Audrey's Fair, which was 
Held annually at Ely in England on October 
17th; hence tawdry orig. meant ‘resembling the 
showy laces sold at St. Audrey’s Fair’. For the 
origin of the name Audrey see Audrey. 
Derivatives: tawdri-ly , adv., tawdri-ness, n. 
tawny, adj., tan colored. — ME. tauni, tawny , fr. 
OF. tane, tanne (F. tanne), pp. of taner, tanner, 
‘to tan'. See tan, v. 

Derivatives: tawny , n., tawni-ness, n. 
taws, tawse, n., a whip for chastising children 
(Scot.) — Prob. rel. to taw, ‘to prepare skins’, 
which formerly had also the meaning ‘to whip, 
flog, lash'. 

tax, tr. v. — ME. taxen, fr. MF. (= F.) taxer, L. 
taxdre , ‘to touch sharply, handle; to appraise, 
estimate, compute; to censure’; in ML. also ‘to 
impose a tax’, freq. of tangere, ‘to touch’. See 
tangent and cp. task, tasse, taste. 

Derivatives: tax, n., tax-able, adj., tax-abil it y, 
n., tax-able-ness , n., tax-abl-y, adv., taxation 
(q.v.), tax-a/ive , adj., tax-ative-ly , adv., tax-er , 
n., tax-ing, adj., tax-ing-ly, adv., tax-less , adj. 

tax-, form of taxi- before a vowel. 

Taxaceae, n. pi., the pine family ( bot .) — ModL., 
formed fr. Taxus with suff. -aceae. 
taxation, n. — ME. taxacioun , fr. MF. (= F.) 
taxation , fr. L. taxationem, acc. of taxatio, ‘a 
rating, valuing, appraisal’, fr. taxdtus , pp. of 
taxdre. See tax and -ation. 

Derivative: taxation-al , adj. 
taxi, n. — Abbreviation of taximeter or taxicab. 
Derivative : taxi , intr. v. 

taxi-, before a vowel tax-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘arrangement’. — Gk. xa^i-, fr. xi^u;, ‘ar- 
rangement’. See taxis. 

taxiarch, n., commander of a taxis ( Ancient Greek 
Hist.) — Gk. xaE(apxo<; 3 compounded of xdt- 
£«.<;, *a body of soldiers’, and £px^> ‘leader, 
chief, ruler’. See taxis and arch-, 
taxicab, n. — Abbreviation of taximeter cab (see 
taximeter). 

Derivative: taxicab, intr. v. 

Taxidea, n., a genus of animals, the American 
badger (zool.) — • ModL., formed with suff. -idea 
fr. ML. taxus, ‘badger*, a word of Teut. origin. 
Cp. MDu., Du. das, OHG., MHG. dahs, G. 
Dachs, and the second element in Dan. and 
Norw. svin-toks, of s.m. These words prob. de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *tekth-, ‘to build, carpenter, 
weave’, whence also OI. tdkfan, ‘carpenter’, Gk. 
tcxtcijv, of s.m., t iyvi), ‘art, skill’, L. texere, 
‘to weave, construct’, accordingly, MDu. das, 
etc., prob. mean lit. ‘the builder’. See text and 
words there referred to and cp. the first element 
in dachshund and the second element in rate!, 
taxidermist, n., a person who prepares, stuffs and 
mounts the skins of animals. — See taxidermy 
and -ist. 

taxidermy, n., the art of preparing, stuffing and 
mounting the skins of animals, — • Compounded 
of taxi-, Gk. Sipjxa, ‘skin’, and suff. -y (repre- 
senting Gk. -15.). See derma and cp. the second 
element in pachyderm. 

Derivatives: taxiderm-al, adj., taxiderm-ic, adj., 
taxidermist (q.v.) 

taximeter, n., an automatic instrument installed 
in taxicabs showing the fare due. — F. taximetre , 
fr. taxe, ‘rate, charge, tax, duty’, back forma- 
tion fr. taxer , and -m&tre. See tax and meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. The original name given to 
this instrument was taxametre. This name was 
changed into the correct form taximetre by 
Theodor Reinach in a letter sent by him to the 
Temps in 1906. 

taxine, adj., pertaining to the yew. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ine fr. L. taxus, ‘yew’. See Taxus. 
taxine, taxin, n., a poisonous alkaloid C 37 H 51 NO 10 
(chem.) — Formed with chem. suff. -ine, resp. 
-in, fr. L. taxus, ‘yew’. See Taxus. 
taxis, n., 1) a division of the ancient Greek army; 
2) the replacing of a displaced part (surgery ) ; 3) 
involuntary movement of a cell in relation to an 
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external stimulus ( biol .) — ModL., fr. Gk. 

‘arrangement, order position; a body of 
soldiers’, from the stem of t<£octeiv, Att. 
TaTTeiv, ‘to arrange, array, post, place, ap- 
point’ (whence also Tay/}, ‘order of battle’, 
Tayo<;, ‘commander, chief’, Tocy^oc, ‘order, 
rank’), which is prob. cognate with Lith. pa- 
togus, ‘convenient, comfortable, decent’, Lett. 
pa-tags , of s.m., Lith. su-togti, ‘to agree with’. 
Cp. tactics and next word. Cp. also ataxy, hypo- 
taxis, parataxis, syntax. 

taxite, n., a kind of lava formed from fragments 
of different colors ( petrogr .) — Formed with 
subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. t ‘ arrangement, or- 
der’. See prec. word. 

Taxodium, n., a genus of plants, the bald cypress 
(i bot .) — ModL., compounded of Gk. Ta^oq, 
‘yew’ (fr. L. taxus ), and -coSr,?, ‘like’. SeeTaxus 
and the suffixes -ode, ‘like’, and -ium. 
taxonomy, n., science of classification, founded 
by the Swedish botanist Carolus Linnaeus (Karl 
von Linn6) (1707-78). — F. taxonomie , irregu- 
larly formed fr. Gk. rd&q, ‘arrangement, order’, 
and -vopia, fr. v6(j.o<;, ‘law’; see taxis and 
-nomy. The regular form would be taxionomy. 
Cp. Gk. <pumoXoyia and see physiology. 
Derivatives: taxonom-ic, taxonom-ic-al, adjs., 
taxonom-ist , n. 

Taxus, n., a genus of plants, the yew (bot.) — L., 
‘yew’, a Scythian loan word. Gk. to£ov, ‘bow’, 
is of the same origin (see toxic). For sense devel- 
opment cp. ON. yr , which unites the meanings 
‘yew’ and ‘bow’. See Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Haustiere, 8th edition, p. 621. 
taylorite, n., a potassium ammonium sulfate 
(mineral.) — Named after the American miner- 
alogist William J. Taylor (1833-64). For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

tazza, n., a shallow, ornamental bowl. — It., 
‘cup’, of the same origin as F. tasse. See tass. 
tea, n. — F. the (the orig. pronunciation of E. tea 
was td), fr. Malay, teh, fr. dial. S. Chin, te, which 
corresponds' to Chin, chai . Cp. Thea, theine. 
teach, tr. v. — ME. techen, fr. OE. tsecan, ‘to 
show, teach’, rel. to OE. tacen, tacn , ‘sign, 
token’, and to teon (for *tih-an ), ‘to accuse’, of- 
teon , ‘to deny’, OHG. zihan , MHG. zihen , G. 
zeihen , ‘to accuse’, OHG. zeigon , MHG., G. 
zeigen, 'to show’, Goth, ga-teihan , ‘to announce’, 
fr. I.-E. base *deik-, *dik ‘to show’, whence 
also 01. disdti , ‘shows’, Gk. Ssixvuvoci, ‘to show’, 
L. dicere , ‘to say’, dicare , ‘to dedicate, conse- 
crate’. See diction and cp. teen, toe, token. 
Derivatives: teach-able, adj., teach-abil-ity , n., 
teach-able-ness, n., teach-er, n., teach-ing , adj., 
teach-ing-ly, adv. 

Teague, n., a nickname for an Irishman. — From 
the Irish PN. Tadhg. 

teak, n., an East Indian tree (Tectona gradis). — 
Port, teca , fr. Malayalam tekka , fr. OI. sakafy 
(whence also Arab. saj). G. Tiekbaum is an 
English loan word. 

teal, n., any of certain fresh water ducks of the 
genera Nettion and Querquedula. — ME. tele , 
rel. to MDu. t elirtg , Du. taling. 

teallite, n., a lead sulfostannate (mineral.) — 
Named after the English geologist J. J. Harris 
Teall. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

team, n., 1) animals harnessed to the same vehicle 
or plow; 2) a number of persons associated in 
the same action. — ME. feme, fr. OE. team, 
‘progeny, race, family, team, animals harnessed 
in a row’, rel. to ON. taumr , Norw. taum, Swed. 
tom, Dan. tomme , OFris. tdm, Du. loom, OHG., 
MHG. zoum , G. Zaum, ‘bridle’, lit. ‘that which 
draws, pulls’, fr. I.-E. base *deuk ‘to draw, 
puli’, whence also Gk. SaiSocmEcriJai (Hesy- 
chius), ‘to drag’, L. ducere , ‘to draw, lead’. See 
duke and cp. tow, ‘to draw', tug, ‘to pull, drag’. 
Cp. also teem, ‘to bring forth’. 

Derivatives: team , tr. v., team-ing , n., team-less, 
adj., team-ster, n., team- wise, adv. 

teapoy, n., tea table. — Hind, tipai, ‘a three-legged 
table’, fr. tin (fr. OI. tri), ‘three’, and pai (fr. OI. 
padah), ‘foot’. See three and foot and cp. char- 
poy and pajama. The spelling teapoy is due to 
folk etymology which connected this word with 
tea. 



tear, n., drop of liquid from the eye. — ME. tere, 
ter , tear , fr. OE. tear , contraction of teagor , rel. 
to ON., OFris. tar , OHG. zah(h)ar , MHG. za- 
her, G. Zdhre, Goth, tagr , ‘tear’, fr. I.-E. *dakru- 
‘tear’, whence also Gk. Sdcxpu, Saxpuov, 
Saxpu^a (whence OL. dacruma, L. lacruma, fa- 
crima ), OIr. der, W. deigr, Co. dagr, OBret. dacr ; 
cp. — without the initial dental sound — OI. 
asru, Avestic asru, Toch. A akdr, Lith. asard, 
Lett, asara. Cp. also Arm. artasuk * (pi. ; the sing, 
is artausr ), with change of dr- to rt-. See lachry- 
mal and cp. train oil. 

Derivatives: tear-ful, adj., tear-fnl-ly, adv,, tear- 
fulness, n., tear-less, adj., tear-less-ly, adv., tear- 
less-ness, n., tear-y , adj. 

tear, tr. and intr. v., to pull apart, rend. — ME. 
teren, fr. OE. ter an, rel. to OS. terian, ‘to con- 
sume’, far-terian, ‘to destroy’, MLG., MDu., 
Du. teren, ‘to consume’, OHG. zeran, fir- zeran, 
‘to destroy; to consume (whence MHG. zern, 
ver-zern, G. zehren, ver-zehren, ‘to consume’), 
OHG., MHG., G. zerren, ‘to tear’, Goth, dis- 
tairan, ga-tairan, ‘to tear, destroy; to tear to 
pieces’, fr. I.-E. *dere-, *der-, ‘to rend, divide; 
to flay’, whence also OI. drndti, ‘cleaves, bursts’, 
Gk. 8£petv, ‘to flay’, S£pp,a, ‘skin’. Sops, ‘skin’ 
Sapotc, ‘tearing, flaying, separation’, OSlav. 
derQ, dirati, ‘to tear, flay’, Lith. dirit, dirti, ‘to 
flay’, Arm. terem, ‘I flay’, W., Co. Bret, darn , 
‘piece’. Cp. also Toch. tsar, ‘a hand’, prop, ‘that 
which tugs or tears’. Cp. derma and words there 
referred to. Cp. also dam, dartars, Derris, drab, 
‘a kind of cloth’, drape, tart, ‘sour’, tetter, trap, 
‘clothes’. 

Derivatives: tear , n., rent, division, tear-er, n., 
tear-ing , adj. 

tease, tr. v., 1) to card or comb (wool, flax, etc.); 
2) to worry, vex. — ME. tesen, teesan , fr. OE. 
txsan, ‘to pluck, pull apart; to tease (wool)’, rel. 
to Dan. taese, MDu. tesen, Du. tezen, OHG. 
zeisan and to E. touse (q.v.) Cp. next word. 
Derivatives: tease, n., teas-er, n., teas-ing, adj., 
teas-ing-ly, adv., teas-y, adj. 

teasel, also teazel, teazle, n., a plant of the genus 
Dipsacus; esp. Dipsacus fullonum , i.e. the fuller’s 
teasel. — ME. tesel, fr. OE. tSsel, rel. to tsesan, 
‘to pluck; to tease’. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: teasel, tr. v., teasel-er, teazl-er , n. 

teat, n. — ME. tete , fr. OE. tete , fr. OF. tete (F. 
tette), which, together with It. tetta, OProveng. 
and Sp. teta, is of Teut. origin. Cp. OE. tit , LG. 
titte, Du. tit, MHG., G. zitze, Swed. tiss. The 
Teut. words themselves are of imitative origin. 
Cp. tit, ‘a teat’. 

Derivatives: teat-ed, adj., teat-like , adj. 

teazel, teazle, n. — Var. of teasel. 

Tebet, Tebeth, n., name of the tenth Jewish 
month. — Heb. tebheth, fr. Akkad, tebetu , which 
is of uncertain origin. It means perh. lit. ‘month 
of sinking in, muddy month’, and derives fr. 
tebu, ‘to sink in’, which is rel. to Heb. tabhd\ 
Aram. fbha\ ‘he sank’, Mishnaic Heb. tabfuV 
and Aram, fbha, also ‘he sealed, stamped, coin- 
ed’ (whence Arab, tabaka, of s.m.)' Ethiop. 
tame'a, ‘he dipped’. 

technetium, n., a radioactive metallic element 
(chem.) — ModL., coined by the It.-Amer. 
physicist Emilio Gino Segre (1905- ), fr. 

Gk. t£xvy]to<;, ‘artificial’, verbal adj. of tex- 
vaa&ca, ‘to make by art’, fr. tsxvtq, ‘art, skill’. 
See technic. For the ending see chem. suff. -ium. 

technic, adj. — Gk. Texv^g, ‘pertaining to art, 
made by art’, fr.rsx^ (for *teks-nd~) ‘art, skill’, 
rel. to t£xto)V, ‘carpenter’, and cogn. with OI. 
tak$an, ‘carpenter’, L. texere, ‘to weave’. See 
text and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
Tectona, tectonic and the second element in ar- 
chitect. Cp. also prec. word. For the ending see 
adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: technic-al, adj., technic-al-ism, n., 
technic-al-ity, n., technic-al-ly, adv., technic-ian, 
n., technic-ism , n., technic-ist , n. 

technicon, n., a device for exercising the hands of 
a pianist. — Gk. tex^xov, neut. of Tsxvtxog, 
‘pertaining to art’. See prec. word. 

technique, n., method or skill in performance. — 
F., fr. the Greek adjective Texvtxog, ‘pertaining 
to art’, used as a noun. See technic. 



techno-, combining form meaning ‘art, skill’. — 
Gk. Tsr/vo- , fr. te/vy; . See technic, 
technocracy, n., government of society by tech- 
nicians. — Compounded of techno- and Gk. 
-xparta, ‘rule of’, fr. xpocTo?, ‘strength, power, 
rule’. See -cracy. 

technocrat, n., an adherent of technocracy. — 
Compounded of techno- and -crat. 

Derivative: technocrat-ic, adj. 
technology, n., the study of industrial arts. — 
Compounded of techno- and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. 
-Xoyog, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: technolog-ic , technolog-ic-al , adjs., 
technolog-ist, n. 

techy, also spelled tetchy, adj., fretful. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -y fr. ME. tecche, tache, ‘habit; 
bad habit, caprice’, fr. OF. teche, ‘distinctive 
mark, quality (good or bad)’, whence also OF. 
entechie, ‘marked (either in good or bad sense)’ 
(whence F. entiche, ‘infatuated’). See tache, 
‘spot’, and cp. touchy. 

Derivatives: tetchi-Jy, adv., tetchi-ness, n . 
tecno-, combining form meaning ‘child’. — Gk. 
rexvo-, fr. tsxvov, ‘child’, which is rel. to 
tlxtelv, ‘to bear, bring forth, produce’, and 
cogn. with OI. takman-, ‘descendant, child’, ON. 
pegn, ‘thane, freeman’, OE. pegn, ‘thane, man, 
servant, attendant, soldier’. See thane and cp. 
the first element in teknonymy. Cp. also toco-, 
anatocism. 

Tecoma, n., a genus of shrubs and trees, the 
trumpet flower (bot.) — ModL., abridged from 
Nauhatl tecoma-xochitl, fr. tecoma , ‘pot tree’, 
and xochitl, ‘flower’. 

Tectibranchia, n. pi., a suborder of gastropods 
(zool.) — A ModL. hybrid lit. meaning ‘with 
protected gills’, fr. L. tectus, pp. of tegere, ‘to 
cover’, and Gk. Spdcyxiov, ‘gill’. See tegument 
and branchia. 

tecto-, combining form meaning ‘carpenter, 
builder’. — Gk. texto- , fr. tsxtov, ‘carpenter, 
builder’. See tectonic. 

tecto-, combining form meaning ‘roof’. — L. tec- 
to-, fr. tectum, ‘roof’, prop. neut. pp. of tegere , 
‘to cover’, used as a noun. See tegument, 
tectology, n., a sub-division of morphology which 
regards the organism as composed of morphons 
of different order (biol.) — Compounded of the 
combining form tecto- (fr. Gk. texto- ) and Gk. 
-XoyLa, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a cer- 
tain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivative: tectolog-ic-al , adj. 

Tectona, n., a genus of trees of the verbena fam- 
ily (bot.) — ModL., of uncertain origin; perh. 
derived fr. Gk. Tcxxovta, ‘carpentry’, fr. t i- 
xtc«>v, gen. t£xtovoc, ‘carpenter’. See next 
word.' 

tectonic, adj., pertaining to building. — Late L. 
tectonicus, fr. Gk. textovix^, fr. tsxtcov, 
‘carpenter’, which is rel. to t ‘ art, skill’. 

See technic. 

Derivatives: tecton-ics, n., tectonic-al-ly, adv. 
tectorial, adj., pertaining to covering, forming a 
cover (anat.) — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
tectorius, ‘forming a cover’, fr. tectus, pp. of te- 
gere, ‘to cover’. See tecto-, ‘roof 1 , and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

tectrices, n. pi., the tail coverts of a bird (ornithol.) 
— L, tectrices, pi. of tectrix, ‘that which covers’, 
fr. tectus, pp. of tegere , ‘to cover’. See tegument, 
ted, tr. v., to spread new-mown grass. — Prob. of 
Scand. origin. Cp. ON. tedja (pp. taddr ), ‘to 
spread manure’, tad, ‘manure’, which are rel. to 
OHG., MHG. zetten , ‘to scatter’, G. verzetteln, 
‘to scatter, disperse in vain, squander’, Du. tas , 
‘heap, stack’ (whence F. tas, ‘heap’, tasser , ‘to 
compress, squeeze’, en tasser, ‘to heap up, pile’), 
Goth, ungatass, ‘undisciplined, disorderly’. 
These Teut. words are prob. derivatives of I.-E. 
base *d*t-, ‘to divide, distribute, spread’, whence 
also Gk. SaTsto&at, ‘to divide’, Sacjia, ‘share, 
portion’, 5ao(xo?, ‘division of spoil’, Toch. A 
tdt-k , ‘to divide’. Base is a -/-enlargement 
of base *da- , ‘to divide’, whence OE. tfd, ‘time’, 
tima, ‘time, date’. See tide and cp. time, 
tedder, n., a machine for spreading hay. — Form- 
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ed from prec. word with agential suff. -er. 
teddy bear, toy bear. — Fr. Teddy, dimin. of 
Theodore; named after Theodore Roosevelt, 
tedious, ad]., tiresome ; wearisome. — ME., fr. OF. 
tedieus , fr. L. taediosus, ‘wearisome, tedious’, 
fr. taedium. See next word and -ous. 
Derivatives: tedious-ly , adv., tedious-ness , n. 
tedium, n., tediousness. — L. taedium, ‘weariness, 
irksomeness’, fr. taedere, ‘to disgust, weary', 
which is possibly cogn. with OS lav. t$zq, t^zid, 
‘to be dull, be listless’, Lith. tingiu, tinged, of 
s.m., tingus, iazy, dull’. Cp. the second element 
in fastidious. 

tee, n., 1) the letter T; 2) anything shaped like a 
tee. — From the name of the letter T. 
tee, n., an umbrella-shaped ornament on the top 
of a pagoda. — Fr. Burmese h'ti, ‘umbrel- 
la’*. 

tee, n., the mark aimed at in games (quoits, curl- 
ing, etc.) — Prob. from the letter T used as a 
sign to mark the place. 

Derivative: tee, tr. v., to place on a tee; intr. v., 
to play ball from a tee. 

teem, intr. v., to be prolific, abound, swarm. — 
ME. temen , fr. OE. teman, demon , ‘to breed’, fr. 
team, ‘progeny, race, family’. See team. 
Derivatives: teem-er, n., teem-ing , a^j., teem- 
ing-ly , adv., teem-ing-ness , n. 

teem, tr. v., to pour out. — ME. temen, fr. ON. 
tcema, ‘to pour out, empty’, fr. tomr, ‘empty’. 
Cp. Dan. tomme, Swed. tomma, ‘to empty’, and 
E. toom. 

teen, n., sorrow, grief (archaic). — ME. tene , fr. 
OE. teona, ‘injustice, injury, grief’, rel. to OE. 
teon (for *dh-an), ‘to accuse’, tacen, tdcn, ‘sign, 
token’, txcan, ‘to show, teach’. See teach and 
cp. words there referred to. 

-teen, termination of cardinal numbers from 13 
to 19 inclusive. — ME. - tene , fr. OE. -tyne, - tene , 
rel. to OS. -tein, Du. -den, OHG. - zehan , 
MHG. -zehen, G. - zehn , Goth, -taihun, and 
cogn. with L. -decim (whence It. -did, Sp. - ce , 
Port., Proveng. and F. -ze). See ten. 

Derivative: teen-s, n. pi., age between twelve 
and twenty years, 
teeny, adj. — A var. of tiny, 
teepee, n. — A var. of tepee, 
teeter, v., to seesaw; to vacillate. — Fr. earlier 
titer, fr. ME. titeren, ‘to totter’, fr. ON. dtra, 
‘to tremble’, which is rel. to OHG. zittaron, 
MHG. zittern , zitern, G. zittern, ‘to tremble’; 
prob. fr. reduplication of base *dra-, ‘to move 
quickly, to run’, whence OI. drati , ‘runs’, Gk. 
a7ro-StSpaoxeiv, ‘to run away’ (with reduplica- 
tion of base Spa-). See dromedary, 
teeth, n., pi. of tooth . — OE. tep, pi. of top. See 
tooth. 

teethe, intr. v. — OE. *tedan, fr. top, ‘tooth’. See 

tooth. 

Derivative: teeth-ing , n. 

teetotal, adj., of, or pledged to, total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks. — Formed fr. total 
with reduplication of the initial / for the sake of 
emphasis. 

Derivatives: teetotal, intr. v., teetotal(l)-er, n., 
teetotal-ism, n., teetotal-ist, n. 
teetotum, n., a kind of four-sided toy top. — Fr. 
earlier T-totum , formed from the letter T, which 
stands for L. totum, ‘all’, and is marked on one 
side of the toy, and totum, name of the toy, fr. 
L. totum, neut. of totus, ‘all’ (see total); so called 
because the side marked with a t wins all the 
stakes. Cp. F. toton, which is of the same origin 
and meaning. 
tefiUin, n. — See tephiliin. 
teg, n., a sheep in its second year. — Of unknown 
origin. 

tegula, n., a tile. — L. tegula, rel. to tegere, ‘to 
cover’. See tegument and cp. tile, 
tegular, adj., pertaining to, or shaped like, a tile. 

— Formed with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. tegula. See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: tegular-ly , adv. 
tegulated, adj., formed from scales overlapping 
like tiles. — Formed with suff. -ate and -ed fr. L. 
tegula. See tegula. 

tegument, n., covering of animal body or organ. 

— L. tegumentum, ‘a covering’, fr. tegere , ‘to 



cover’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)/eg-, ‘to cover’, whence 
also ON. pak, ‘roof’, OE. pate, ‘roof, thatch’. 
See thatch and cp. words there referred to. For 
the ending see suff. -ment. 

Derivatives: tegument al, tegument-ary, adjs. 
tehee, interj., n. and intr. v. — Of imitative origin. 
Tehillim, n. pi., the Hebrew name of the Psalms. 
— Heb. fhillim, pi. of t*hilla h , ‘praise’, fr. hillel, 
‘he praised’. See hallel and cp. Hillel. 

Teian, adj., 1) pertaining to the city of Teos; 2) 
Anacreontic. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. 
Teius, ‘pertaining to Teos’, fr. Teos, fr. Gk. 
Tecoc, name of a town in Asia Minor, where 
Anacreon was born. 

tell, n., linden, lime tree. — Dial. F., fr. OF. teille, 
tell, fr. L. tilia, ‘linden, lime tree’. F. dlleul, of 
s.m., derives fr. VL. *tiliolus, dimin. of *dlius, 
which corresponds to L. dlia ; see Tilia. Mir. 
teile, ‘linden’, is borrowed — prob. through the 
medium of English — fr. OF. teille, teil. 
teind, n., tithe (Scot.) — ME. tende, ‘tenth’. Cp. 

ON. tiund, ‘tenth’, and see tenth, tithe, 
teinoscope, n., an optical instrument in which 
prisms are so arranged as to show objects in in- 
creased or diminished dimensions. — Com- 
pounded of the stem of Gk. teIveiv, ‘to stretch’, 
and-ox67nov, fr.<rxo7cetv, ‘to look at, examine’. 
The first element is cogn. with OI. tanod , 
‘stretches’, L. tendere, ‘to stretch, extend’; see 
tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’. For the 
second element see -scope, 
tekiah, n., one of the sounds of the shophar 
(Jewish Religion). — Heb. t 6 qVd h , ‘blowing (of 
the shophar)’, fr. tdqd\ ‘he thrust, struck; he 
blew (the shophar or trumpet)’, which is rel. to 
Aram. t s qa\ ‘he blew (the shophar or trumpet)’, 
Ethiop. taqe'a , ‘he blew (the trumpet)’. The em- 
phatic t in Ethiop. is due to the assimilation of t 
to the following q. 

teknonymy, n., the custom of certain savage races 
of naming the parent from the child. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. tIxvov, ‘child’, and #vop.a, 
dialectal form of ovop.a, ‘name’. See tecno- and 
name and cp. onomato-. For the ending see suff. 
-y (representing Gk. -fa), 
tel-, form of tele- before a vowel, 
tela, n., web-like membrane, tissue (anat.) — L. 
tela, ‘a web’, for *texld from the stem of lexer e, 
‘to weave’. See text and cp. telary. 
telamon, n., a male figure used as a column to 
support an entablature (archit.) — L., fr. Gk. 
xeXapiciv, ‘broad strap for bearing something’, 
fr. I.-E. base *tel~, *tal- , *tol ‘to bear, carry, 
support, endure’, whence also Gk. TaXavrov, 
‘pair of scales, balance, a weight’. See talent. 
Telamon, n., brother of Peleus and father of Ajax, 
an Argonaut (Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. 
TeXapuov, lit. ‘the Bearer’. See prec. word. 
Telanthera, n., a genus of plants of the amaranth 
family (bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘with perfect flowers’, 
fr. L. reXso?. ‘perfect, entire’, and dcvlto)p6<;, 
‘flowery’. See teleo- and anther, 
telary, adj., pertaining to a web. — L. teldris , fr. 

tela , ‘a web’. See tela and adj. suff. -ary. 
telautogram, n., message transmitted by a telauto- 
graph. — Compounded of tel-, auto- and -gram. 
Cp. autogram. 

telautograph, n., an instrument reproducing 
writing at a distance. — Compounded of tel-, 
auto- and -graph. 

Derivatives: telautograph-ic , adj., telautograph- 
y> n. 

tele-, before a vowel tel-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘far, far off’. — Gk. ttjXe-, T7]X-, fr t 7)Xe, 
‘far off, at a distance’, rel. to Aeol. Gk. TrijXui, 
of s.m., Gk. T7}X6fk, of s.m., T7)X6^e(v), ‘from 
afar’, reXog, ‘end, completion, perfection’, 
TeXeoq, ‘entire, perfect, complete', rraXat, ‘long 
ago’, 7raXa».6<;, ‘ancient’, and cogn. with OI. 
car amah, ‘the last’, W., Co., Bret, pell, ‘far off’, 
W. pellaf, ‘utmost’. All these words are deriva- 
tives of I.-E. base *q w el-, ‘to turn, to move 
about’, whence also xuxXog, ‘wheel’. See colony, 
cycle, wheel and cp. teleo-, telo-, paleo-. Cp. also 
telesterion, telic, telium, telson, talisman, Ana- 
tolia, autotelic, entelechy, entelodont, philately, 
Triteleia. 

tele-, combining form meaning ‘television’, as in 



tele-studio. — Short for television, 
teledu, n., the stinking badger, Mydaus meliceps 
(zool.) — Of Javanese origin, 
telega, n., a kind of four-wheeled wagon. — Russ. 
telega , fr. ORuss.7e/ega, fr. OSlav. telega, which 
is of uncertain origin. Perh. it goes back to Old 
Teleutic tayardk , ‘circle, ring’, or to Turko- 
Tatar (Lebed dial.) tagdlak , ‘to roll’. See M. 
Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, Heidelberg, 1950-58, II, pp. 89-90 s.v. 
tettga. 

telegnosis, n., another word for clairvoyance. — 
ModL., lit. ‘knowledge of what happens afar’, 
fr. tele- and Gk. yvcoaii;, ‘knowledge’. See 

gnosis. 

Telegonus, n., the son of Odysseus and Circe 
(Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. T7)Xeyovo<;, lit. 
‘born afar’, fr. tyjXs- , ‘far off, at a distance’, 
and the stem of ytYveo&ai, ‘to be born’ (see 
tele- and genus and cp. next word) ; so called in 
contradistinction to his half brother Telemachus, 
who was born in Ithaca, 
telegony, n., the supposed influence of a sire to the 
offspring subsequently born to a later sire by the 
same female. — Lit. ‘procreation from afar’, fr. 
tele- and Gk. yovog, ‘procreation’. See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: telegon-ic, adj. 
telegram, n. — Coined by the American E. P. 
Smith in Rochester in 1852 fr. Gk. tyjXe, ‘far 
off, at a distance’, and ypap^a, gen. ypdtjx- 
p tocTog , ‘that which is written, letter’. See tele- 
and -gram. Telegram is an erroneous formation. 
The exact form should have been telegrapheme 
(cp. T7]Xeypdt<p7]pE.a, the modern Greek word for 
telegram). 

Derivative: telegrammat-ic , adj. 
telegraph, n. — F. telegraphe, lit. ‘that which 
writes at a distance’, coined by the French di- 
plomatist Comte Andr6-Frangois Miot de Melito 
(1762-1841) fr. tt)Xe, ‘far off, at a distance’, and 
fr. ypaqjEiv, ‘to write’, to denote the 
signaling device invented by the Chappe broth- 
ers in 1792; see tele- and -graph. (The original 
name given to this device by its inventors was 
tachygraphe, lit. ‘that which writes fast’.) 
Derivatives: telegraph, intr. and tr. v., telegraph- 
er, n., telegraphese (q.v.), telegraph-ic, telegraph- 
ic-al, adjs., telegraph-ic-al-ly, adv., telegraph-ist, 
n., telegraph- y , n. 

telegraphese, n., style used in telegrams. — A 
hybrid word coined fr. telegraph and suff. -ese. 
telekinesis, n. (psychical research) — ModL., lit. 
‘locomotion at a distance’, compounded of tele- 
and Gk. xtvYjmg, ‘movement, motion’. See 
kinesis. 

telekinetic, adj. — See prec. word and -etic. 
Telemachus, n., son of Odysseus and Penelope 
(Greek mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. T^Xe^-ayo?, lit. 
‘fighting from afar’, fr. ?yjXs, ‘far off, at a 
distance’, and the stem of piayea^at, ‘to fight’. 
See tele and -machy. 

Telemark, n., a form of turn in skiing. — Named 
after the town Telemark in Norway, 
telemeter, n., an instrument for measuring dis- 
tances. — Compounded of tele- and Gk. pteTpov, 
‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
telemetry, n., the art of measuring distances with 
a telemeter. — Compounded of tele- and Gk. 
-pLETpta, ‘measuring of’. See -metry. 

Derivative: telemetr-ic , adj. 
telengyscope, n., an instrument serving both as a 
telescope and a microscope (optics). — Coined 
fr. tel-, Gk. £yyij<;, ‘near’, and -ox67uov, fr. 
oxo7tetv, ‘to look at, examine’. See engyscope. 
teleo-, combining form meaning ‘perfect, com- 
plete’. — Gk. teXeo-, fr. t£Xeoc, ‘entire, perfect, 
complete’, fr. rsXog, gen. liXsoc, ‘end, achieve- 
ment’, which is rel. to TvjXe, ‘far off, at a dis- 
tance’. See tele- and cp. telium. 

Teleodesmacea, n. pi., a class of bivalves (zool) 
— ModL., compounded of teleo- and Gk. 
Seojia, ‘bond; headband’, which is rel. to Se- 
‘a bundle’, Seafxog, ‘bond, chain’. See 
desmo- and cp. the first element in Desmanthus 
and in Desmodium. 

teleologism, n., belief in final causes. — See 
teleology and -ism. 
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teleologist, n., a believer in teleology. — See next 
word and -ist. 

teleology, n., 1) the study of final causes; 2) the 
philosophical study of design in nature. — 
ModL. teleologia , coined by the German phi- 
losopher Baron Christian von Wolff or Wolf 
(1679-1754) in his Logica (1728), fr. Gk. xeXot;, 
gen. xeXsoq, ‘end’, and -Xo*fta, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See teleo- and -logy. 
Derivatives: teleo log- ic, teleolog-ic-al , adjs. 
Teleosaurus, n., a genus of fossil crocodiles of the 
Jurassic period ( paleontol .) — ModL., com- 
pounded of teleo- and Gk. aaupoi;, ‘lizard’. See 
sauro-. 

teleost, teleostean, adj., pertaining to the order of 
Teleostei. — See next word and -ean. 

Teleostei, n. pi, the order of fishes with bony 
skeletons ( ichthyol .) — ModL., compounded of 
teleo- and Gk. ootsqv, ‘bone’. See osteo-. 
Teleostomi, n. pi., an order of fishes (ichthyol.) — 
ModL., compounded of teleo- and Gk. OTojjta, 
‘mouth’. See stoma. 

telepathy, n., communication between minds 
otherwise than through the normal sensory chan- 
nels. — Lit. ‘feeling from afar’, coined by the 
English writer Frederic William Henry Myers 
(1843-1901) in 1882 fr. tele- and Gk. -jra&eta, 
‘feeling’. See -pathy. 

Derivatives: telepath , intr. and tr. v., and n., 
telepath-ic, adj., telepath-ist, n., telepath-ize 9 tr. 
and intr. v. 

telephone, n. — F. telephone , compounded of Gk. 
xyjXe, Tar off’, and {pcovV], ‘voice’, hence lit. 
meaning ‘voice from afar’. The name telephone 
was coined in 1834 by the French scientist Su- 
dr£ to denote an acoustic apparel. The word was 
adopted by Alexander Graham Bell (1847-1922) 
in 1876 for the real telephone invented by the 
latter. See tele- and -phone. 

Derivatives: telephone , intr. and tr. v., telephon- 
er, n., telephon-ic , telephon-ic-al, adjs., telephon- 
ic-al-ly, adv,, telephon-ist, n., telephony (q.v.) 
telephony, n. — See tele- and -phony. Cp. ModGk. 
TT]Xe9<ima, of s.m. 

telephote, n., an electrical apparatus for repro- 
ducing pictures at a distance. — Coined fr. Gk. 
t/)Xe, ‘far off', and cp£>c, gen. cptoxo^, ‘light’, 
hence lit. meaning ‘light from afar’. See tele- 
and phosphorus, and cp. photo-, 
telephoto, adj., telephotographic. — Short for 
telephotographic. 

telephotograph, n., a photograph made by means 
of a telephote lens. — See tele- and photograph 
and cp. prec. word. 

Derivative: telephotograph-ic, adj. 
telephotography, n., the art of photographing dis- 
tant objects with a telephoto lens. — Coined fr. 
tele- and photography. 

teleprinter, n., a teletypewriter. — A hybrid 
coined fr. tele- and printer, 
teleran, n., television radar navigation. — An 
invented word formed fr. the first two syllables, 
resp. the first syllable and the initial, of the 
words te/evision radar navigation, 
telergy, n., the force causing telepathy. — Coined 
fr. tele- and Gk. £pyov, ‘work’. See work and 
cp. ergon. For the ending see suff. -y (represent- 
ing Gk. -la). 

telescope, n., an optical instrument for enlarging 
the image of distant objects. — ModL. tele - 
scopium, coined by Prince Cesi, president of the 
Academia dei Lincei in Rome, from tele- and 
Gk. -axo7Uov, fr. ctxotceiv, ‘to look at, ex- 
amine'. See -scope. 

Derivatives: telescop-ic, adj., telescop-ic-al-ly, 
acfv., tele scop- ist, n., telescop-y , n. 
telescreen, n., the screen of a television receiving 
set. — - A hybrid coined fr. tele- and screen, 
teleseme, n., a system of transmitting signals by 
means of electricity. — Coined fr. tele- and Gk. 
cri}fia, ‘sign’. See semantics, 
telespectroscope, n., an instrument combining a 
telescope with a spectroscope. — Coined fr. 
tele- and spectroscope. 

telesterion, n., a place for initiation ceremonies 
in ancient Greece. — Gk. xeXeaxY]ptov, fr. xe- 
Xew, ‘to fulfill, accomplish, perform, finish’, fr. 



xsXo', ‘end’, which is rel. to t?)Xe, ‘far off, at a 
distance’. See tele-. 

telesthesia, telaesthesia, n., perception of objects 
at a distance ( psychol .) — ModL, compounded 
of tele- and Gk. aLa&7)ct(; # ‘sensation, percep- 
tion’. See esthesia. For the ending see 1st suff. 
-ia. 

telesthetic, telaesthetic, adj., pertaining to teles- 
thesia. — See prec. word and esthetic, 
telethermometer, n., a thermometer that records 
its readings to a distance. — Compounded of 

tele- and thermometer. 

telethon, n., an extended television show. — A 
blend of television and marathon, 
teletypewriter, n., a form of telegraph in which 
the receiver prints messages like a typewriter. 
— Compounded of tele- and typewriter, 
televise, tr. v., to transmit by television. — Back 
formation fr. television. 

television, n. — Lit. ‘seeing at a distance’, a hy- 
brid coined by Hugo Gernsback in 1911 fr. Gk. 
TvjXe, ‘far off, at a distance', and L. visid, gen. 
- onis , ‘the act of seeing, sight'. See tele- and 
vision. 

televox, n., a kind of robot. — A hybrid coined 
fr. Gk. x?jXe, ‘far off, at a distance’, and L. vox, 
‘voice’. See tele- and voice and cp. vox. 

Telford pavement, also telford, n., pavement 
made according to the system of the Scotch en- 
gineer Thomas Telford (1757-1834). 

Derivative: telford-ize , tr. v. 
telial, adj., pertaining to telium. — Formed fr. 

telium with adj. suff. -al. 
telic, adj., indicating purpose, teleological; the 
opposite of ecbatic (grammar). — Gk. xeXtxos, 
‘final’, fr. xeXoc, ‘end’. See tele- and -ic. 
Derivatives: telic-al , adj., telic-al-ly , adv. 
teliostage, n., the last stage in the life cycle of a 
rust fungus (bot.) — See next word and stage, 
telium, n., the spore fruit of the teliostage of a 
rust fungus (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. -liXstos, 
xeXeo<;, ‘entire, complete’. See teleo-. 
tell, tr. and intr. v. — ME. tellen, fr. OE. tellan, 
‘to reckon, calculate, consider, account’, rel. to 
OS. tellian, ON. telja, OFris. tella, ‘to count, 
tell’, MDu., Du. tellen, ‘to count, reckon’, 
OHG. zellen, MHG. zeln , ‘to count, tell’, OS. 
talon , ‘to count, reckon’, Dan. tale, ‘to speak’, 
tselle , ‘to count, tell’, OHG. zalon, MHG. zaln, 
G. zahlen , ‘to count, reckon’, and to ON. tal, 
‘number, story, tale’, OE. talu , ‘story, tale’. See 
tale and cp. words there referred to. For the 
sense development of tell, ‘to count; to narrate*, 
cp. F. confer, ‘to count’, raconter, ‘to recount*. 
It. contare, Sp. contar , ‘to count, to recount, 
narrate’, G. zahlen , ‘to count’, erzahlen, ‘to re- 
count, narrate’, E. recount and re-count , Gk. 
api&|i.Etv, ‘to count, count out, pay’, Heb. 
saphdr , ‘he counted’, sipper, ‘he told, recounted, 
narrated’, Mishnaic Heb. hirtza h , ‘he counted, 
recounted, discoursed’, Aram, artzi , ‘he count- 
ed, enumerated*. 

Derivatives: tell-able, adj., tell-er, n., tell-er- 
ship, n., tell-ing, adj., tell-ing-ly, adv. 
tell, n., mound, hill. — Arab, tall (in VArab. 
pronunciation tell), rel. to Heb. tel, ‘mount, 
hill, heap’, talul , ‘lofty’ (said of a mountain), 
Aram, tilla, Syr. tella, ‘mound, hill’, Akkad. 
tillu, ‘mound, hill; woman’s breast’. 

Tellina, n., a genus of mollusks ( zool .) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. teXX(vtj, ‘a small shellfish’, which is of 
uncertain origin. 

tellur-, form of telluro- before a vowel, 
tellural, adj., pertaining to the earth. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. tellus, gen. telluris , 
‘earth’. See tellurian, adj. 
tellurate, n., salt of telluric acid (chem.) — Form- 
ed with subst. suff. -ate fr. L. tellus, gen. telluris , 
‘earth’. See tellurian, adj. 
telluret, n., a compound of tellurium. — See 
tellurium and -et. 

Derivative: telluret(t)-ed, adj., containing tel- 
lurium. 

tellurian, adj., pertaining to the earth. — Formed 
with suff. -ian fr. L. tellus , gen. -uris, ‘earth’, fr. 
I.-E. base *tela-, ‘something flat’, whence 
also OI. talam , ‘surface, plane, sole of the foot*. 
Arm. i'al, ‘region’, Volar, ‘earthen, earthen 



vessel’, Gk. nqXta, ‘backgammon board’, 
OSlav. tllo, ‘ground’, Lith. tiles, Lett, tilandi, 
‘bottom boards of a boat, OPruss. talus, ‘floor 
(of a room)’, OE. pel , of s.m., OHG. dili 
(whence G. Diele), ‘board, plank’, OIr. talam , 
‘earth’. Cp. deal, ‘plank’, thill. Cp. also the 
second element in meditullium. 
tellurian, n. — See tellurion. 
telluric, adj., pertaining to the earth. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. L. tellus, gen. telluris , 
‘earth’. See prec. word. 

telluric, adj., pertaining to tellurium. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. tellurium (q.v.) 
telluride, n., the same as telluret. — Formed with 
suff. -ide fr. tellurium (q.v.) 
tellurion, also tellurian, n., an apparatus illustra- 
ting the rotation of the earth. — ModL. tellu- 
rion, fr. L. tellus , gen. - uris , ‘earth’. See tellu- 
rian, adj. 

tellurium, n. (chem.) — ModL., coined by the 
German chemist Martin Heinrich Klaproth 
( 1743 - 1817 ) in 1798 fr. L. tellus , gen. telluris, 
‘earth’, to denote this element as the opposite 
of the one called by him uranium (q.v.) See 
tellurian, adj. For the ending see chem. suff. -ium. 
telluro-, also telluri-, before a vowel tellur-, com- 
bining form meaning: 1) earth; 2) tellurium. — 
Fr. L. tellus, gen. telluris , ‘earth’. See tellurian, 
adj., and tellurium. 

tellurous, adj., containing tellurium. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. tellurium (q.v.) 

Tellus, n., the goddess of the earth ( Roman 
mythol.) — L. Tellus, personification of tellus, 
‘earth’-. See tellurian, adj. 
telmato-, before a vowel telmat-, combining form 
meaning ‘stagnant water’. — Gk. xeXfxocxo-, 
TEXp,aT-, fr. x£Xfi.a, gen. x£X|j.axo(;, ‘standing 
water, pond, marsh’, which is rel. to xsXfjdi;, 
‘mud, slime’, from I.-E. base *(s)tel-, ‘to let 
drop, to drip’, whence also Gk. cxaXav, oxa- 
Xaaaetv, ‘to let drop; to drop, drip’. See stale, 
‘to urinate’, and cp. stalactite, 
telo-, combining form meaning ‘end’. — Gk. 
xeXo-, fr. x^Xo?, ‘end’,, which is rel. to tt)Xe, 
‘far off, at a distance’. See tele-, 
telo-, combining form meaning ‘far, at a distance’. 
— Gk. x7)Xo-, fr. x^Xs, ‘far off, at a distance’. 
See tele-. 

Telopea, n., a genus of Australian plants (bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xvjXcoTrit;, ‘seen from afar’ (fr. 
x7)Xe, ‘far off, at a distance’), and gen. 
&tz6q, ‘eye’. See tele- and -opia. 
telotype, n., a printing telegraphic instrument. — 
Compounded of telo- (fr. Gk. r?)Xe) and type, 
telpher, n., a car driven electrically, — Contrac- 
tion of telephore, lit. ‘that which carries afar’, fr. 
Gk. xt;Xe, ‘far off, at a distance’, and -<p6po?, 
‘carrying’. See tele- and -phore. 

Derivatives: telpher, tr. v., telpher-age, n. 
telson, n., the last section of the abdomen of a 
crustacean (zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. x£Xaov, 
‘limit’, which is rel. to x^Xo;;, ‘end’. See tele-. 
Telugu, n., name of a Dravidian people and its 
language. — Native name, 
temblor, n., an earthquake. — Sp., fr. L. tremor , 
‘a shaking, quivering’. See tremor, 
temenos, n., the sacred area surrounding the 
temple (Greek antiq.) — Gk. x£(i,evo<;, ‘sacred 
precinct’, lit. ‘a place cut off, section’, from the 
stem of xifiveiv, ‘to cut’. See tome and cp. 
words there referred to. 

temerarious, adj., rash, reckless. — L. temerarius, 
‘rash’. See next word. For E. -ous, as equivalent 
to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: temerarious-ly, adv., temerarious- 
ness, n. 

temerity, n., rashness. — ME. temeryte , fr. L. 
temeritds, ‘rashness’, fr. temere, ‘rashly, at 
random’, prop, ‘in the dark’, fr. I.-E. base 
* femes-, ‘dark’, whence also L. tenebrae (for 
*temebrae, fr. *temesrae ), ‘darkness’, OI. td- 
mas-, ‘darkness’, tatpsrah , ‘dark’, tamrdb , ‘dark- 
red, coppery’, Avestic t 6 mah, ‘darkness’, Toch. 
B tamale, ‘dark, gloomy’, Lith. tamsd, ‘dark- 
ness’, tamsus, ‘dark’, Lett, timsa, tumsa, ‘dark- 
ness’, tumst, ‘it is getting dark’, OSlav. tima , 
‘darkness’, timinii, ‘dark’, MLG. deemster , 
OHG. dinstar, ‘dark \finstar (with dissimilation 
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fr. orig. *f>imstar), of s.m., OIr. temei , ‘dark- 
ness’, Mir. teim , temen, ‘dark, gray’, MBret. 
teffal, ‘dark’. Cp. tenebrae, temulcnt, timid. Cp. 
also tombac and the first element in malabath- 
rum. For the ending see suff. -ity. 
temno-, combining form meaning ‘to cut’. — Gk. 
tcjxvo-, fr. Tefjtvsw, ‘to cut’, rel. to Top.6?, ‘cut- 
ting’, ‘portion, section’, lit. ‘a piece cut 

off’, T^[aevio<;, ‘sacred precinct’, lit. ‘a place cut 
off’. See tome and cp. temenos, tmesis. 
Tempean, adj., pertaining to, or esembling, the 
valley of Tempe. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
Gk. Tef47r>j, ‘Tempe’, name of a valley in 
Thessaly (Greece). 

temper, tr. and intr. v. — ME. temprien, tempren, 
fr. OE. temprian , ‘to moderate, regulate, mingle’, 
and OF. temprer (F. temperer), which both de- 
rive fr. L. temperare , ‘to mix in due proportion, 
combine properly, moderate, regulate’, fr. tem- 
pus , gen. tempdris, ‘time’; see temporal, ‘per- 
taining to time’. E. temper was influenced by 
OF.-MF. temper er (F. temper er), which also 
derives fr. L. temperare. Cp. also OF. temprer , 
tremper (F. tremper), ‘to mix with water, soak, 
steep, dip, temper (steel)’, which is of the same 
origin. Cp. tamper, temperament, temperance, 
temperate, temperature, attemper, attemperate, 
distemper. 

Derivatives: temper , n., temper-able , adj., 
temper-ed , adj., temper-er , n., temper-ish, adj., 
temper-y, adj. 

tempera, n., distemper {painting). — It., back 
formation fr. temperare, ‘to temper’, fr. L. tem- 
per are. See temper. 

temperament, n. — ME., fr. L. temperamentum , 
‘a mixing in due proportion; disposition’, fr. 
temperare. See temper and -ment. 

Derivatives: tempera ment-al, adj., temperament- 
al-ly t adv., temper ament -ed , adj. 
temperance, n. — ME., (fr. L. temper antia, ‘mod- 
eration, temperance’, fr. temperans , gen. - an- 
tis , pres. part, of temperare. See temper and 
-ance. 

temperate, adj. — ME. temperat, fr. L. tempera- 
tus y ‘properly arranged; temperate, moderate’, 
pp. of temperare. See temper and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: temperate-ly, adv., temper ate-ness, 
n. 

temperative, adj. — Late L. temperativus, fr. L. 

temperatus. See prec. word and -Ive. 
temperature, n. — L. temperatura, ‘due measure, 
proportion, composition, temper, tempera- 
ment’, fr. temperatus, pp. of temperare. See 
temperate and -ure. In its physical sense, L. 
temperatura was first used by the Italian physi- 
cist and astronomer Galileo Galilei (1564-1642). 
tempest, n., a violent storm. — ME., fr. OF. 
tempest e (F. tempe te ), fr. VL. *tempesta , fr. L. 
tempestds, ‘time (good or bad) weather, storm, 
tempest’, fr. tempus , ‘time’; see temporal, ‘per- 
taining to time’. Cp. It. tempesta , which is of 
the same origin as OF. tempeste. Sp. tempe stad, 
however, derives fr. Classical L. tempestatem , 
acc. of tempestds. 

tempestuous, adj. — Late L. tempestudsus , 
whence also OF. tempestueus (F. tempetueux), 
fr. L. tempestds. See prec. word and -ous. 
Derivatives: tempestuous'ly , adv., tempestuous- 
nesSy n. 

Templar, n., a member of the religious military 
order of the Knights of the Temple (or Knights 
Templars) founded by the Crusaders at Jeru- 
salem in 1119. — ME. templere , templer , fr. 
OF. (= F.) templier, fr. ML. templarius , formed 
with suff. -arius , fr. L. templum , ‘sanctuary, 
temple’. See temple, ‘place of worship’, and -ar. 
— This military order was so called because 
King Baldwin II of Jerusalem granted it quar- 
ters in his palace built near the site of the Temple 
of Solomon. 

template, templet, n., model, pattern. — F. tem- 
plet, templette , prop, dimin. of temple , fr. L. 
templum, ‘place of observation, temple; small 
timber, purlin’. See temple, ‘place of worship’, 
and -et. 

temple, n., place of worship. — ME., fr. OE. 
tempi , tempel, (F. temple ), fr. L. templum , ‘an 
open place marked out by the augur for the 



observation of the sky, consecrated place, sanc- 
tuary, temple’ (partly through the medium of F. 
temple). Templum orig. meant ‘an extended 
place’. It is a derivative of I.-E. base *temp~, ‘to 
stretch, strain, extend’, whence also Lith. tern- 
piu, tempti, ‘to stretch by drawing’, timpa, ‘sin- 
ew, tendon’, OSlav. tqtiva , of s.m., OSlav. tqpu, 
‘blunt, thick’. Arm. Tomb, ‘saddle’, pro p. 
‘padded saddle’, ON. pamb , ‘swollen, pregnant, 
thick’. Cp. next word. Cp. also antenna, con- 
template, Templar, temporal (in both senses), 
tempus. Cp. also tapestry and words there re- 
ferred to. I.-E. *temp- is a -^-enlargement of 
base *ten~, ‘to stretch’; see tend, ‘to move in a 
certain direction'. This etymology is to be pre- 
ferred to the one which derives L. templum , 
from I.-E. base *tem-, ‘to cut’ (whence Gk. 
rlfivctv, ‘to cut’, see temenos ). 

Derivative: templ-ed , adj. 
temple, n., side of the head. — ME., fr. OF. 
temple (F. tempe), fr. VL. *tempula , *templa , 
neut. pi. taken as fem. sing., corresponding to 
L. tempora , pi. of tempus, ‘temple of the head’, 
prop, ‘the thin part’ (i.e. that part of the head 
where the skin seems to be the thinnest), fr. 
I.-E. base *temp-, ‘to stretch, extend’; see prec. 
word. Accordingly L. tempus, ‘temple of the 
head’, and tempus , ‘time’, are derivatively iden- 
tical. See temporary, ‘pertaining to time’, and 
cp. temporary, ‘pertaining to the temples’. For 
the sense development of tempus, ‘temple of the 
head’, cp. OE. pun-wang, pun-wenge, OS. 
thinn-ongi, ON. punn-vangi, OHG. dunn-wengi, 
‘temple of the head’, lit. ‘thin cheek’, MLG. 
dunninge, ‘temple of the head’, fr, dunni, ‘thin’ 
(see thin). 

temple, n., a device for keeping the web taut. — 
F. See template, templet, 
templet, n. — See template, 
tempo, n., degree of speed (mus.) — It, ‘time’, fr. 

L. tempus , ‘time’. See next word, 
temporal, adj., pertaining to time. — L. tempora- 
lis, ‘pertaining to time, temporary’, fr. tempus, 
gen. temporis, ‘time’, prop, ‘span of time’, fr. 
I.-E. base *temp-, ‘to stretch, strain, extend’, 
whence also L. templum , ‘an open place marked 
for the observation of the sky, consecrated 
place, sanctuary, temple’. See temple, ‘place of 
worship’, and cp. contemporaneous, contempo- 
rary, contretemps, extemporaneous, extempore, 
tempest, tempo, temporize, tense, n. For the 
sense development of L. tempus , ‘time’, from 
a base meaning ‘to extend’, cp. OI. tanoti , 
‘stretches, extends; lasts’, and Goth, peihs (for 
*teykos), ‘time’, which both derive fr. I.-E. base 
*ten~, ‘to stretch, extend’. 

Derivative: temporal-ly, adv. 
tempora], adj., pertaining to, or lying near, the 
temples (« anat .) — Late L. temporalis, fr. L. 
tempus, gen. temporis , ‘the temple of the head’. 
See temple, ‘side of the head’, 
temporality, n., temporal possessions. — Late L. 
temporalitas, fr. L. temporalis , ‘temporal, tem- 
porary’. See temporal, ‘pertaining to time’, and 
-ity. 

temporalty, n., the same as temporality. — See 
prec. word and -ty. 

temporary, adj., lasting only for a time. — L. 
temporarius, ‘pertaining to time ; lasting only for 
a time’, fr. tempus, gen. temporis, ‘time’. See 
temporal, ‘pertaining to time’. 

Derivatives: temporarily, adv., temporari-ness , 
n. 

temporize, intr. v. — F. temporiser, fr. ML. tem- 
porisdre , fr. L. tempus , gen. temporis. See tem- 
poral, ‘pertaining to time’, and -ize. 
Derivatives: temporiz-ation, n., temporiz-er, n., 
temporiz-ing , n., temporiz-ing-ly, adv. 
temporo-, combining form denoting the temples 
{anat.) — Fr. L. tempora, pi. of tempus , gen. 
temporis, ‘temple of the head’. See temporal, 
‘pertaining to the temples’, 
tempt, tr. v. — ME. tempten , tenten, fr. OF. (= F.) 
tenter, fr. L. temptare, or tentdre, ‘to handle, 
touch, feel, prove, put to the test, try'. L. temp- 
tare is prob. freq. of *tempere, fr. I.-E. *temp-, 
enlargement of base *ten-, ‘to stretch, extend’. 
L. tentdre is freq. formed fr. base *ten-. See 



tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’, and cp. 
taunt, ‘to reproach’, tent, Mint inserted in a 
wound’. Cp. also attempt, attentat, tentacle, 
tentative. 

Derivatives: temptation (q.v.), tempt-er , n., 
tempt-ing, adj., tempt-ing-ly, adv., tempt-ress , n. 
temptation, n. — ME. temptacioun, fr. OF. temp- 
tation, tentation (F. tentation), fr. L. tempt atio- 
nem , acc. of temptatio , fr. temptdtus, pp. of 
temptare. See tempt and -ation. 

Derivative: temptation-al , adj. 
tempus, n., time, used esp. as a' term of music and 
prosody. — L. tempus, gen. temporis, ‘time, 
period of time’. See temporal, ‘pertaining to 
time’, and cp. tense, ‘time’, 
temulence, temulency, n., drunkenness (rare). — 
Late L. temulentia, fr. temulentus. See next 
word and -ce, resp. -cy. 

temulcnt, adj., drunken (rare). — Late L. temu- 
lentus, ‘drunken’, rel. to L. temetum, ‘intoxica- 
ting drink, mead, wine’, which is prob. cogn. 
with OI. tdmyati , ‘is stunned, stupefied, grows 
weary’, OSlav. tomiti. Mo worry, torment’, OIr. 
tam, ‘death’, fr. I.-E. base * femes-, ‘dark, 
clouded’ (both in the literal and figurative sense), 
whence also OI. tdmas-, ‘darkness’, tamsrah , 
‘dark’, L. tenebrae (for *temebrae, fr. * femes - 
rae ), ‘darkness’, temere , ‘rashly, at random’, 
prop, ‘in the dark’. See temerity and cp. abste- 
mious. 

ten, numeral adj. — ME. tene, ten, fr. OE. fieri, 
ten, rel. to OS. tehan, ON. tiu , Dan. ti, Swed. 
tio, OFris. tian, ODu. ten, Du. tien , OHG. 
zehan, MHG. zehen, zen, G. zehn , Goth, taihun, 
fr. I.-E. base *dekm, *dekmt(i ), whence also OI. 
ddsa, Avestic dasa, Toch. A safe, B sak, Arm. 
tasn, Gk. Slxoc, L. decern, OSlav. des^ti, Lith. 
desimt, Lett, desimt, desmit, OPruss. dessimpts , 
OIr., Ir. deich, Co., Bret, dek , W. deg. Alb. 
djetu, ‘ten’, Umbrian desen-duf, ‘twelve’, lit. ‘ten- 
two’. Cp. tenth, tithe and the suffixes -teen and 
2nd -ty. Cp. also dean, deca-, decade, decanal, 
decern-, December, decemvir, deci-, decimal, 
decussate, dicker, dime, and the first element in 
Dashahara. Cp. also penteconta-. 

Derivatives: ten, n., ten-fold, adj. 
ten-, form of teno- before a vowel, 
tenable, adj. — F., fr. OF., fr. tenir, ‘to hold’, fr. 
VL. *tenire, fr. L. tenere , Mo hold, grasp, have, 
keep’ (cp. Proven?, tenir, tener. It. tenere, Sp. 
tener, which derive fr. VL. *tenire, resp. L. 
tenere). L. tenere is rel. to tendere , Mo stretch, 
extend’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direc- 
tion’, and cp. abstain, abstention, abstinence, ap- 
pertain, appurtenance, contain, content, continent, 
continue, countenance, detain, detention, detinue, 
entertain, impertinent, lieutenant, maintain, mal- 
content, obtain, pertain, pertinacious, pertinent, 
reins, retain, retention, retentive, retinaculum, 
retinue, sustain, sustentation, tenace, tenacious, 
tenacity, tenaculum, tenaille, tenant, tenement, 
tenet, tennis, tenor, ‘course’, tenue, tenure, 
tenuto. 

Derivatives: tenabil-ity, n., tenable'-ness, n., 
tenabl-y , adv. 

tenace, n., a term of whist. — F. tenace, from the 
adjective tenace, ‘tenacious’, fr. L. tendx , gen. 
tendcis. See next word. 

tenacious, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
tendx, gen. tendcis, ‘holding fast, tenacious’, fr. 
tenere, Mo hold’. See tenable. 

Derivatives: tenacious-ly , adv., tenacious-ness , n. 
tenacity, n. — L. tenacitas, fr. tendx, gen. tendcis, 
‘holding fast, tenacious’. See prec. word and 
-ity. 

tenaculum, n., a pointed instrument used by sur- 
geons. — L., ‘an instrument for holding, a 
holder’, fr. tendx, gen. -acis. See tenacious and 
-cule and cp. next word. 

tenaille, also tenail, n., outwork in the main ditch 
between two bastions (fort.) — F. tenaille, 
Mongs, pincers, tenaille’, lit. ‘that which holds’, 
fr. L. tendcula, pi. of the neut. n. tenaculum (see 
prec. word), in VL. mistaken for a fem. sing, 
noun. 

tenancy, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

tenant, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), prop. pres. 
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part, of tenere, ‘to hold’. See tenable and -ant 
and cp. locum tenens, lieutenant. 

Derivatives: tenant, tr. v., tenant-able , adj., 
tenant-less, adj., tenant-like, adj., tenant-ry, n. 
tench, n., a freshwater fish. Tinea vulgaris. — ME., 
fr. OF. tenche (F. tanche ), fr. VL. tinea , which 
is of Gaulish origin. 

tend, intr. v., to move in a certain direction. — 
ME. tenden , fr. MF. (= F.) tendre, ‘to stretch, 
hold out’, fr. L. tendere, ‘to stretch, extend, di- 
rect one’s course, aim, strive’, fr. I.-E. *tend~, 
-^-enlargement of base *ten-, ‘to stretch, ex- 
tend’, whence 01. tandti, ‘stretches, extends’, 
tanah , ‘thread’, tdntih, ‘thread, string, cord’, 
tanuh , fern, tanvf, ‘thin, tender’, lit. ‘stretched 
out, extended’, tannip, ‘thin, tender’, tantram , 
‘thread, loom, warp; the essential; doctrine, 
system’, Gk. te£vclv, for *x£vt.£E.v, ‘to stretch’, 
Homeric Gk. xava6<;, ‘stretched out, long’, Gk. 
Tocvuetv, ‘to stretch’, x£voav, ‘sinew, tendon’, 
x6vot;, ‘rope, cord, brace’ (lit. ‘that which can 
be stretched’), also ‘tone, note’, Tama, ‘band, 
ribbon’, xdoi? (for *tntis), ‘stretching, strain- 
ing’, L. tenuis , ‘thin’, OSlav. teneto, tonotu , 
‘rope’, tinuku , ‘thin’, dial. Lith. tenvas , ‘slender’, 
Lett, tiews , ‘slender’, OIr. tan, ‘time’, tan(a)e, 
‘thin’, tet , ‘side’, Lith. tihklas, ‘net’, Goth, pan- 
jan, OHG., MHG. denen, OE. Swed. tdnja, OE, 
pertian, ‘to extend’, OHG. dunni, OE. pynne. 
‘thin’, L. templum , ‘an open place marked out 
for observation, temple’, prop, ‘an extended 
place’. Cp. antenna, atelectasis, atonic, attend, 
attendant, attention, attenuate, barytone, cata- 
tonic, contend, contention, detend, detente, de- 
tonate, distend, distention, ectasis, entasia, en- 
tasis, epitasis, extend, extensive, extent, exten- 
tion, extenuate, hypotenuse, intend, intendant, in- 
tention, intonate, intone, monotonous, ostensible, 
ostentation, oxytone, Pancbatantra, peritoneum, 
portend, portent, pretend, pretense, pretone, pro- 
tasis, standard, storting, subtend, superintend, 
syntony, taenia, tain, ‘a thin sheet’, tantra, tany-, 
tasimeter, tatty, teinoscope, temple, ‘place of 
worship’, temple, ‘side of head’, temporal (in 
both senses), tempt and words there referred to, 
tempus, tendance, tendency, tender, ‘offer’, ten- 
don, tenesmus, tennis, teno-, tehositis, tenoto-, 
tenotomy, tense, ‘stretched’, tense, ‘time’, tensi-, 
tensile, tensimeter, tension, tenson, tent, tenter, 
‘frame for stretching cloth’, tentigo, tentorium, 
tenuis, tenuity, tenuous, tetanus, thin, thing, 
tienda, tone, tono-, tune, tussore. Cp. also ten- 
able and words there referred to. 
tend, tr. v., to guard, watch over. — Aphetic for 
attend. 

tendance, n. — Aphetic for attendance, 
tendency, n. — ML. tenden tia, fr. L. tendens, gen. 
- entis , pres. part, of tendere. See tend, ‘to move 
in a certain direction’, and -ency, and cp. next 
word. 

tendentious, also tendencious, adj., having a defi- 
nite purpose. — Coined, on analogy of G. 
tendenzios (fr. Tendenz , ‘tendency’), fr. ML. ten- 
dentia. See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives : tendentious-ly ( tendencious- ly ), adv., 
tendentious-ness (tendencious-ness), n. 
tender, n., one who tends. — Formed fr. tend 
with agential suff. ter. 

tender, tr. and intr. v., to offer, — MF. tendre , ‘to 
stretch, hold out; to offer’ (whence F. tendre, 
‘to stretch’), fr. L. tendere. 

Derivative: tender , n., offer, tender-er, n. 
tender, adj., soft, easily broken. — ME., fr. OF. 
(= F.) tendre, ‘soft, delicate, tender’, fr. L. tene - 
rum, acc. of tener , ‘soft, delicate, tender’, which 
is prob. rel. to Sabine tereno -, ‘soft, delicate’, 
and cogn. with OI. tarunah, ‘young, tender’, 
Avestic tauruna -, ‘young’, Gk. x^prjv, ‘tender, 
delicate’, Arm. farm, ‘young, fresh, green’, 
Goth, parihs , ‘not fulled’, prop, ‘fresh’ (see S. 
Feist, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gotischen 
Sprache, 3rd edition, Leiden, 1936 ff., p. 490). 
It. tenero , Proven?, tenre, tendre, Sp. tierno , 
Port, tenro, ‘tender’, also derive fr. L. tenerum. 
Derivatives: tender-ize , tr. v., tender-ling , n. t 
tender-ly , adv., tender-ness, n. 
tendinous, adj., related to, or resembling, a ten- 
don. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. ML. tendo , 



gen. tendinis , ‘sinew, tendon’. See next word, 
tendon, n., sinew (anat.) — ML. tendo, gen. ten- 
dinis , formed fr. L. tendo, tendere, ‘to stretch, 
extend’, on analogy of Gk, xevwv, ‘sinew, ten- 
don’, which derives from the stem of xetveiv 
(for *xeviecv), ‘to stretch’. See tend, ‘to move in 
a certain direction’. The anatomical term tendo 
Achillis (‘Achilles’ tendon’) was first used by the 
German surgeon Heister. The original name 
was chorda Achillis (‘Achilles’ sinew’) and was 
coined by the Dutch anatomist Philip Verheyen 
in 1693, when he dissected his own amputated 
kg. He so called it with reference to the myth of 
Achilles whose heel was the only vunerable spot 
of his body. Cp. teno-, tenonto-. 
tendril, n., slender, spirally coiling organ of climb- 
ing plants. — Shortened fr. F. tendrillon , di- 
min. of tendron , ‘a tender shoot’, fr. tendre , 
‘soft, delicate, tender’. See tender, ‘soft’. 
Derivative: tendrill-ar, adj. 
tenebrae, n. pi., the matins and lauds for the last 
three days of the Holy Week {Roman Catholic 
Religion). — L., ‘darkness’. See next word, 
tenebrous, adj., dark. — ME., fr. OF. tenebrus (F. 
tenebreux ), fr. L. tenebrosus, ‘dark’, fr. tenebrae , 
‘darkness’, which stands for *temebrae, fr. 
*temesrae, and is rel. to L. temere , ‘rashly, at 
random', prop, ‘in the dark’. See temerity and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: tenebrous-ly, adv., tenebrous-ness , 
n. 

tenement, n. — ME., fr. OF. (F. tenement), lit. ‘a 
holding’, fr. ML. tenementum, fr. L. tenere, ‘to 
hold’. See tenable and -ment. 

Derivatives: tenement-al, tenement-ary, adjs., 
tenement-er , n. 

teneral, adj., said of a state of the imago of an 
insect ( entomol .) — Lit. ‘soft, tender’; formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. tener. See tender, ‘soft’, 
tenesmus, n., a straining, esp. a vain straining to 
evacuate. ( med .) — Medical L., fr. Gk. xsve- 
‘a vain desire to evacuate’, lit. ‘stretch, 
strain’, fr. xirivsiv (for *x£v!.ei.v ), ‘to stretch, 
strain’, which is cogn. with L. tendere, of s.m. 
See tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’. 
Derivative: tenesm-ic, adj. 
tenet, n., principle. — Prop, ‘a thing held (to be 
true)’, fr. L. tenet, ‘he holds’, 3rd pers. sing, 
indie, pres. fr. tendre. See tenable, 
tengerite, n., a mineral supposed to be an yttrium 
carbonate {mineral.) • — Named after the Swe- 
dish chemist C. Tenger, who analyzed it. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
tennantite, n., a sulfarsenite of copper (mineral.) 

— Named after the English chemist Smithson 
Tennant (1761-1815). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

tenner, n., a ten pound or ten dollar note (slang). 

— Formed fr. ten with 2nd suff. -er. 

tennis, n. — ME. teneis, fr. AF. tenetz, fr. OF. 
(= F.) tenez, ‘hold!’, pi. imper. of tenir, ‘to 
hold’ ; see tenable. The game was so called from 
the word used by the server when throwing the 
ball. 

teno-, before a vowel ten-, combining form de- 
noting the tendon (anat.) — Gk. xevo-, xev-, fr. 
xevcov, ‘sinew, tendon’; see tendon and cp. 
tenonto-. 

tenon, n., a projection inserted to make a joint. 
— * ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. tenir, ‘to hold’. 
See tenable. 

Derivatives: tenon , tr. v., tenon-er , n. 
tenonto-, before a vowel tenont-, combining form 
denoting the tendon (anat.) — Gk. xevovxo-, 
xevovx-, fr. xlvoiv, gen. xevovxo?, ‘sinew, ten- 
don’. See teno-. 

tenor, n., course; bearing. — ME. tenour , tenor, 
fr. OF. tenour (F. teneur ), fr. L. tenor em, acc. of 
tenor, ‘course, career, tenor’, lit. ‘a holding’, 
from the stem of tenere, ‘to hold’. See tenable, 
tenor, n., high male voice (music). — It. tenore, fr. 
L. tendrem , acc. of tenor, ‘course’, lit. ‘a holding’ 
(see prec. word) ; so called because of its domi- 
nant character in singing. Cp. tenorino, counter- 
tenor. 

Derivatives: tenor, adj., tenor, intr. v., tenor-ist , 
n. 

tenorino, adj., falsetto (music). — Dimin. of tenor, 



‘high male voice’. 

tenorite, n., a native cupric oxide (mineral.) — 
Named after G. Tenore, president of Naples 
Academy. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
tenoroon, n., a musical instrument. — It. tenoro - 
ne, augment, of tenore. See tenor, ‘high male 
voice’, and -oon. 

tenositis, n., inflammation of a tendon (med.) — • 
Medical L., formed fr. Gk. t£vov } ‘tendon’. 
See teno- and -itis. 

tenotomy, n., cutting or dividing of a tendon 
(med.) — Compounded of teno- and Gk. 
-Topia, ‘a cutting of’, fr. xop.Y), ‘a cutting’. See 

tome. 

tenrec, tanrec, n., an insectivorous mammal 
(Tenrec ecaudatus). — Malagasy tandraka. 
tense, adj., stretched, strained. — L. tensus, pp. 
of tendere, ‘to stretch’. See tend, ‘to move in a 
certain direction’. 

Derivatives: tense, tr. and intr. v., tense-ly , adv., 
tense-ness, n. 

tense, n., time as a grammatical term. — ME. 
tens, tense , ‘time, tense’, fr. MF. tens (F. temps), 
fr. OF., fr. L. tempus, ‘time’ (whence also It. 
tempo, Proveng. temps, Sp. tiempo, Port, tempo). 
See tempus. 

tensibility, n. — Late L. tensibilitas, fr. tensibilis. 
See next word and -ity. 

tensible, adj., capable of being stretched; tensile. 

— Late L. tensibilis, ‘that which may be stretch- 
ed’, fr. L. tensus, pp. of tendere. See tense, adj., 
and -ible. 

Derivatives: tensible-ness , n., tensibl-y , adv. 
tensile, adj,, 1) capable of being stretched; tensile. 

— ModL. tensilis, fr. L. tensus, pp. of tendere. 
See tense, adj., and -ile. 

tensimeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
tension of gases. — A hybrid coined fr. L. ten- 
sid, ‘tension’, and Gk. ptixpov, ‘measure’. See 
tension and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
tension, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. tensionem, acc. 
of tensio, ‘a stretching, tension’, fr. tensus, pp. 
of tendere . See tense, adj., and cp. extension. 
Derivatives: tension , tr. v., tension-al, n. 
tensive, adj. — F. tensif (fem. tensive), fr. MF., fr. 
L. tensus , pp. of tendere . See prec. word and 
-ive. 

tenson, tenzon, n., contest in stanzas between 
troubadours. ( Proveng . lit.) — F. tenson (fr. 
MF., fr. O Proven?, tenson), resp. It. tenzone, fr. 
*VL. tentionem, acc. of *tentio, ‘strife, quarrel’, 
fr. L. tentus, pp. of tendere, ‘to stretch’, which 
in VL. had also the meaning of ‘to exert one- 
self, to strive’. Cp. Sp, tenzon , Port, tenfao, and 
see tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’. Cp. also 
contention, intention. 

tensor, n., a muscle that stretches a part (anat.) — 
Medical L. tensor , fr. L. tensus, pp. of tendere, 
‘to stretch’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direc- 
tion’, and agential suff. -or. 
tent, n., shelter. — ME. tente , tent, fr. OF. (= F.) 
tente, lit. ‘something stretched out’, fr. L. tenta, 
fem. of tentus, pp. of tendere , ‘to stretch’; L. 
tentus is equivalent to OI. tatdp, Gk. xaxo?, 
‘stretched’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direc- 
tion’, and cp. It., OProven?. tenda, Sp. tienda, 
w hich are refashioned from the present tense of 
L. tendere (see tienda). For the sense develop- 
ment of OF. tente, etc., cp. L. tentorium, ‘tent’, 
fr. tentus, pp. of tendere, ‘to stretch’. 
Derivatives: tent, tr. v., to cover with a tent, 
tent-ed , adj., tenter (q.v.) 
tent, n., lint inserted in a wound to keep it open. 

— ME. tente, tent, fr. MF. (= F.) tente, fr. OF., 
back formation fr. tenter, ‘to put to test, try’. 
See tempt. 

Derivative : tent, tr. v., to keep a wound open by 
inserting a plug into it. 

tent, n., attention (now Scot, and dial. English). 

— Aphetic for attent. 

tent, tr. v., to attend to (now Scot, and dial. 
English). — Prob. short for take tent. See 
prec. word, 

tent, n., a sweet Spanish wine. — Sp. tinto, ‘red 
(wine)’, lit. ‘dyed, tinged’, fr. L. tinctus , pp. of 
tingere, ‘to soak in color, dye’; See tinge and cp. 
taint, tint, tincture. 

tentacle, n., a slender, flexible organ for feeling. 
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— Lit. ‘feeler’, fr. ModL. tentaculum, fr. L. ten- 
tare, ‘to try’. See tempt and -cle. 

Derivative : tentacl-ed, adj. 

tentacular, adj. — Formed with adj. sufF. -ar 
fr. ModL. tentaculum. See prec. word, 
tentaculate, adj., furnished with tentacles. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. ModL. tentdcu- 
lum. See tentacle. 

Derivative: tentaculat-ed, adj. 
tentaeuli-, combining form fr. ModL. tentaculum. 

— See tentacle. 

tentaculum, n., a tentacle ( zool .) — ModL. See ■ 
tentacle. 

tentative, adj. — ML. tantdtivus , formed with 
suff. -ive fr. L. tentdtus , pp. of tentare , ‘to try’. 
See tempt and -ative. 

Derivatives: tentative , n., tentative-/}, adv., ten- 
tative-ness, n. 

tenter, n., one who lives in a tent. — Formed fr. 

tent, ‘shelter’, with agential suff. -er. 
tenter, n., one who is in charge of something. — 
Formed fr. tent, ‘to attend to’, with agential 
suff. -er. 

tenter, n., framework for stretching cloth so that 
it may dry evenly. — ME. tenture , tentoure , fr. 
F. tenture , ‘stretching, spreading’, a blend of 
tente, ‘tent’, and OF. tendeure , which is a deriv- 
ative of tente. See tent, ‘shelter’, and -ure and 
cp. tenterhook. 

Derivatives: tenter , to stretch on tenters, tenter- 
er, n. 

tenterhook, n., one of the hooks that hold doth 
stretched on a tenter. — Lit. ‘hook for stretch- 
ing’. See tenter, ‘framework for stretching’, 
and hook. 

tenth, numeral adj. — ME. tenthe, teonthe , form- 
ed fr. ten on analogy of fourth etc. See ten and 
numeral suff. -th and cp. OE. teoda, ‘tenth’, and 
E. tithe. 

Derivatives: tenth, n. and v., tenth-ly , adv. 
Tenthredinidae, n. pi., a family of Hymenoptera, 
the sawflies ( entomol .) — ModL., formed with 
suff. -idae fr. Gk. xev&p^Stiv, ‘a kind of wasp’, 
which is a blend of xev&p^vyj and 7rep.9p7jS<J>v, 
‘a kind of wasp’. Gk. xev&py)V7 ) is rel. to &pu>- 
va£, ‘drone’, S-pyjvoc, ‘dirge’; from the I.-E. 
imitative base *dhren~, ‘to hum, buzz, murmur’, 
whence also Goth, drunjus , ‘sound’, OE. dran, 
‘drone’, see drone and cp. threnetic, Antfarenus. 
Gk. 7rept.cpp7)8tov is prob. also of imitative ori- 
gin. 

tentigo, n., priapism. — L. tentigo , lit. ‘tension’, 
fr. tent us, pp. of tender e, ‘to stretch’. See tend, 
‘to move in a certain direction’, 
tentorial, adj., pertaining to the tentorium ( anat .) 

— Medical L. tentorialis , fr. L. tentorium. See 
next word and adj. suff. -al. 

tentorium, n., partition between the cerebrum 
and cerebellum (anat.) — Medical L. tentorium, 
fr. L., ‘tent’, fr. tendere, ‘to stretch’ (see tend, ‘to 
move in a certain direction', and cp. tent, 
‘shelter’); so called from its shape, 
tenue, n., bearing, behavior, deportment. — F., 
prop. fem. pp. of tenir, ‘to hold’, used as a 
noun. See tenable. 

tenui-, combining form meaning ‘thin, slender’. 

— L., fr. tenuis. See next word. 

tenuis, n., a term denoting any of the three 
sounds expressed by the letters p, t, k. — L., 
‘thin, slender, fine’, prop, loan translation of Gk. 

‘bare’»(i.e. ‘unaspirated’), used by Aris- 
totle to denote any of the sounds rendered by 
the letters *, x, re. — L. tenuis is cogn. with OI. 
tanufy, ‘thin’, lit. ‘stretched out’, Homeric Gk. 
xava 6?, ‘stretched out, long’, Gk. xe(velv, ‘to 
stretch out’. See thin and cp. tenuity, tenuous, ex- 
tenuate. 

tenuity, n., thinness. — L. tenuitas , ‘thinness, 
slenderness, fineness’, fr. tenuis. See prec. word 
and -ity. 

tenuous, adj., thin. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. 
L. tenuis. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: tenuous-ly, adv., tenuous-ness, n. 
tenure, n., a holding of something. — ME., fr. 
OF. teneure, tenure , fr. tenir , ‘to hold’, fr. VL. 
*tenire, fr. L. tenere, ‘to hold’. See tenable and 
-ure and cp. tenue. 

Derivatives: tenuri-al, adj., tenuri-al-ly, adv. 



tenuto, adj., sustained to its value (musical direc- 
tion). — It., ‘held’, pp. of tenere, ‘to hold’, fr. L. 
tenere. See tenable, 
tenzon, n. — See tenson. 

teocalli, n., place of worship of the ancient in- 
habitants of Mexico. — Sp., compounded of 
Nahuatl teotl, ‘god’, and calli, ‘house’, 
tepee, n., an American Indian tent or wigwam. — 
Dakota tipi. 

tepefy, tr. v., to make tepid; intr. v., to become 
tepid. — L. tepefacere , ‘to make tepid’, formed 
from the stem of tepere, ‘to be warm or luke- 
warm’, and facere , ‘to make, do’. See tepid and 

-fy. 

tephillin, also spelled tefillin, n. pi., the phylac- 
teries containing the four passages Ex. 13: I -10; 
Ex. 1 3 : 1 1 - 1 6 ; Deut. 6 : 4-9, and Deut. 11:1 3-20, 
which are tied on the left arm and on the head 
and are worn during the morning prayer on 
week days (Jewish Religion). — Mishnaic Heb. 
tephillin, pi. of t i philla h , ‘prayer; phylactery’, fr. 
Bibl. Heb. t e philld h > ‘prayer’, from the stem of 
the verb pi lie l , ‘he prayed’, which is of uncertain 
origin. It is peril, rel. to Heb. ndphal , ‘he fell, 
prostrated himself’, and orig. meant ‘he pros- 
trated himself in prayer’ (see Ahrens, ZDMG,, 
64, 163), or is orig. identical with Heb. pillel, ‘he 
judged’, and lit. means ‘he invoked as a judge’ 
(see Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie, I, p. 36). 

tephrite, n., an ash-colored igneous rock (petrogr.) 

— Formed with suff. -ite fr. Gk. x£<ppa, ‘ashes’, 
which stands for *dheg w h-ra-, fr. I.-E. base 
*dheg w h-, *dkog w h-, ‘to bum’. See fever and cp. 
day. 

tephro-, combining form meaning ‘ash-gray’. — 
Gk. xeppo-, fr. recppoc, ‘ashes’. See prec. word. 
Tephrosia, n., a genus of plants, the hoary pea 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xe<pp6c;, ‘ash-colored’, 
fr. x£< ppa. See tephrite. 

tepid, adj., moderately warm, lukewarm. — L. 
tepidus , fr. tepere , ‘to be warm or lukewarm’, 
which is cogn. with OI. tapati, ‘makes warm, 
heats, burns’, tapu-, ‘burning’, tapah , ‘heat’, 
Avestic tafnush , ‘fever’, Toch. B. tsap-, ‘to make 
lukewarm’, an-tapce , ‘fire, conflagration’ (an- in 
antapce is a prefix of intensity), OSlav. topiti, ‘to 
warm’, tepid , ‘warm’, teplostl , ‘heat; warmth’, 
Olr. tene, gen. tened (for *tepnet -), ten , ‘fire’, te 
(for *tepent - ), ‘hot’, W. tes, ‘heat’. Alb. Gheg 
ftof, Tosk ft oh (for * ve-tep-sk-), ‘to deprive of 
heat’ (seeN. Joklmlndogermanische Forschun- 
gen, 37, 103). Cp. tapas, topaz and the second 
element in Beltane and in pardao. For the ending 
of tepid see 1st suff. -id. 

Derivatives: tepid-ity , n., tepid-ly, adv., tepid- 
ness, n. 

tepidarium, n., intermediate room in the Roman 
bath, situated between the caldarium and frigi- 
darium. — L., ‘a moderately warm room’, prop, 
neut. of the adjective tepidarius, ‘pertaining to a 
lukewarm bath’, used as a noun. Tepidarius de- 
rives fr. tepidus , ‘warm, lukewarm’. See tepid 
and -arium. 

tequila, n., a Mexican brandy. — - Named after 
Tequila , a town in Mexico, 
ter-, combining form meaning ‘three times’. — 
L. ter-, fr. ter , ‘three times’, which derives fr. 
*tris (cp. Gk. xpiq, ‘three times’), through the 
medium of *ters. Cp. L. tertius, ‘third’, which 
stands for I.-E. *tritios, whence also Gk. Tp lto£, 
Goth, pridja, OE. pridda , ‘third’. See three and 
cp. third, thrice. Cp. also tri-, trias, triad, trine, 
trinity, trio. 

terai, n., a kind of felt hat. — Short for Terai hat , 
fr. Terai (Hind. Tardi), a swampy belt in North- 
ern India. 

teraphim, n. pi., household idols (see Gen. 31:19 
and 30). — Heb. t s raphtm, of uncertain origin. 
According to Neubauer in Zeitschrift fur Assy- 
riologie, 2, 95 and others, rel. to Heb. r*pha’im, 
‘shades, ghosts’. 

teras, n., monster, monstrous formation ( med .) 

— Gk. T^pa?, ‘marvel, monster’. See terato-. 
terato-, before a vowel terat-, combining form 

meaning ‘marvel, monster’. — Gk. xspaxo-, 
TepocT-, fr. Tcpa;, gen. x£paxoq, ‘marvel, 
monster’, prob. cogn. with Lith. keras, ‘charm’, 



keriit, kereti, ‘to bewitch’, OSlav. card, cara, 
‘charm’, and possibly also — with initial j — with 
OI. a-scaryah , ‘wonderful, extraordinary’, ON. 
skars, ‘monster’, skyrse, ‘bad omen, phantom’. 
These words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *q w er- , 
‘to make, form’, in specific sense: ‘to bewitch, 
charm’. See corpus and cp. peloria. 
teratoid, adj., resembling a monster, abnormal, 
pathological. — Compounded of terato- and 
-oid. Cp. Gk. T£paTco$7)S, ‘prodigious, mon- 
strous’, fr. xspa<;, gen. xepocxo*;, ‘marvel, mon- 
ster’, and -toS-yj;, ‘like’ (see terato- and -ode, 
‘like’). 

teratology, n., the study of montrosities or abnor- 
mal formations in man, animals, or plants. — 
Compounded of terato- and -logy. Cp. Gk. 
xEpaxoXoyia, ‘the telling of marvels’, fr. xepa- 
ToXdyot;, ‘a teller of marvels’. 

Derivative: teratolog-ist , n. 
terbium, n., a rare metallic element. — A name 
coined by the discoverer of the element, the 
Swedish chemist Carl Gustaf Mosander (1797- 
1858), from the Swedish town name Ytterby and 
chem. suff. -ium. Cp. erbium, ytterbium, yttrium, 
terce, n. — A var. of tierce, 
tercel, n., a male falcon. — ME., fr. OF. terguel 
(F. tiercelet), fr. VL. *tertiolus , a derivative of 
tertius, ‘third’ ; so called because the male is one 
third smaller than the female, 
tercentenary, adj., pertaining to a period of three 
hundred years; n., the three hundredth anniver- 
sary or its celebration. — Compounded of ter- 
and centenary. 

Derivatives: tercentenari-al, adj., tercentenari- 
an , adj. and n. 

tercet, n., three successive lines rhyming together, 
triplet. — F. tercet , fr. It. terzetto , dimin. of ter- 
zo, ‘third’, fr. L. tertius , ‘third’. See tertian and 
-et. 

Terebella, n., a genus of marine worms (helmin- 
thol.) — ModL., dimin. of terebra, ‘borer’. See 
terebra and -ella. 

terebellid, adj. and n. — See next word. 
Terebellidae, n. pi., a family of marine worms 
(helminthol.) — ModL., formed fr. Terebella 
with suff. -idae. 

terebene, n., a disinfecting liquid made from oil 
of turpentine (chem.) — Coined fr. /eredinth 
and suff. -ene. 

terebic, adj., pertaining to a white organic acid, 
C 7 H l0 O 4 (chem.) — Coined fr. terebinth and adj. 
suff. -ic. 

terebinth, n., a tree of the sumac family yielding 
turpentine. — L. terebinthus (whence also F. te- 
rebinthe), fr. Gk. xepEpivfto?, which is prob. a 
Creto-Minoic loan word. Cp. turpentine. 
Derivatives: terebinth-ic, adj. 
terebinthina, n., turpentine. — ModL., prop. fem. 
of L. terebinthinus , ‘of the terebinth’, used as a 
noun. See next word. 

Derivative: terebinthin-ate , tr. v. and adj. 
terebinthine, adj., 1) of the terebinth; 2) of, or re- 
sembling, turpentine. — F. terebinthine , fr. L. 
terebinthinus , ‘of the terebinth’, fr. Gk. xEpE(3Lv- 
tHvo^, fr. Tep£|3iv$o£. See terebinth and adj. 
suff. -ine. 

terebra, n., 1) borer; 2) ovipositor of certain in- 
sects (entomol.) — L. terebra, ‘borer, drill, auger’, 
formed fr. terere , ‘to rub, grind, wear away’, 
with instrumental suff. -bra. See throw and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also Terebella. 
terebrate, tr. v., to perforate. — L. terebratus, pp. 
of terebrare, ‘to bore, pierce, perforate’, fr. tere- 
bra. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
teredo, n., shipworm. — L. teredo, ‘a worm that 
gnaws wood’, fr. Gk. xep-qSdiv, lit. ‘a boring 
worm’, from the base of xsipetv, ‘to rub’, xipe- 
xpov, ‘borer’. See throw and cp. terebra. 
terek, n., a sandpiper (Terekia cinerea) — Named 
after the river Terek in the Caucasus, 
terephah, n., also spelled trefa, ritually unclean 
food (Jewish religion). — MedHeb. t £ rephd h , fr. 
Mishnaic Heb., ‘an animal with organic defect’, 
fr. Bibl. Heb., lit. ‘(an animal) torn (by wild 
beasts)’, fr. tardph, ‘tore to pieces, seized, rent’ 
(said esp. of a wild beast), whence also tereph , 
‘prey’, tardph , ‘plucked’ (adj.); rel. to Aram. 
fraph, ‘he tore, seized’, Arab, tdrafa, ‘grazed 
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off’ (said of a camel), tdrufa , ‘was freshly pluck- 
ed’. 

terephthalic, adj., in terephthalic acid, a dicarbo- 
xylic acid {chem.) — Coined fr. tere(bene) and 
phthalic; so called because it is the form of 
phthalic acid derived from turpentine. Cp. the 
first element in terylene. 

teres major, name of a muscle ( anat .) — Medical 
L. ( musculus ) teres major, lit. ‘the larger round 
muscle’, fr. L. teres , ‘rounded, rounded off, 
smooth’, and major, ‘greater, larger’. See terete 
and major. 

teres minor, name of a muscle (anat.) — Medical 
L. ( musculus ) teres minor, ‘the smaller smooth 
muscle’, fr. L. teres (see prec. word) and minor, 
‘smaller’. See minor. 

terete, adj., cylindrical and slightly tapering. — 
L. teres , gen. teretis, ‘rounded, rounded off, 
smooth’, orig. ‘rubbed smooth’, fr. terere , ‘to 
rub’. See throw and cp. terebra. 
terfa, n., an edible fungus. — F. ter fez, fr. Arab. 
tirfas, ‘truffle’. 

tergal, adj., pertaining to the back. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. tergus , tergum , ‘back’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It is possibly cogn. 
with Gk. aTep^oi;, Tepipo?, ‘hide, skin (esp. of 
the back)’. 

tergiversate, intr. v., to be evasive; to become a 
renegade. — L. tergiversatus, pp. of tergiversari, 
‘to turn one’s back’, compounded of tergum , 
‘back’, and versari, passive of versare, ‘to turn 
about’, freq. of vertere, ‘to turn’. See tergal and 
version. 

tergiversation, n. — L. tergiversatio, gen. -onts, fr. 
tergiversatus, pp. of tergiversari. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

terlinguaite, n., a mercuric oxychloride (mineral.) 
— Named after Terlingua in Brewster County, 
Texas. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
term, n. — ME. ter me, fr. OF. ter me, fr. ML. ter- 
minus, ‘expression, definition, term’, fr. L. ter- 
minus, ‘boundary line, boundary, limit’, which 
is rel. to termen , gen. termxnis, ‘boundary stone’, 
and cogn. with OI. tarati, ‘passes over, crosses 
over’, tarantdh , ‘sea’, Hitt, tarmaizzi,* he bounds, 
limits’, Gk. repfza. ‘boundary, end, limit’, rkp- 
(jlcov, ‘boundary 1 , T^p&pov, ‘the end of the sail 
yeard, end’, Alban, s-tir, ‘I cross (a river)’, Goth. 
pairh , OE. purh, ‘through’, ON. promr, ‘edge, 
chip, splinter’, OE. pyrel, ‘aperture, hole; per- 
forated’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*ter *tr~, ‘ to go through, pass beyond’. See 
trans- and cp. through and words there referred 
to. Cp. also terminate, conterminous, determine, 
exterminate, interminable, terminology, terse, 
tram, ‘vehicle’, trance, trumeau. Cp. also tattoo, 
‘a pony’, and the second element in avatar and 
in Dhanvantari. Cp. also trout and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: term, tr. v., term-er , n., term-or , n. 
termagant, n., a scolding woman, shrew. — ME. 
tervagant , PN., fr. OF. Tervagan , Tervagant, 
which is rel. to It. Trivigante ; of uncertain origin. 
Termes, n., the genus of the family Termitidae 
(entomol.) — ModL., fr. L. tarmes, termes, gen. 
-mitis, ‘a worm that eats wood, woodworm’, lit. 
‘the boring worm’, cogn. with Gk. TepTjSdw, 
‘woodworm’, fr. I.-E. base *ter ‘to rub, bore 1 . 
See throw and cp. termite. Cp. also terebra, 
teredo. 

terminable, adj. — See terminate and -able. 
Derivatives: terminabil-ity, n., terminable-ness, 
n., terminabl-y, adv. 

terminal, adj. — L. terminals, ‘pertaining to 
boundaries; pertaining to the end’, fr. terminus . 
See terminus and adj. suff. -al. 

Terminalia, n. pi., an ancient Roman festival held 
on the 23rd of February (Roman antiq.) — L., 
lit. ‘festival in honor of Terminus , ‘god of the 
boundaries’, fr. Terminus. See Terminus. 
Terminalia, n., a genus of plants of the myrobalan 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. L. termindlis , ‘per- 
taining to the end’ (see terminal and 1st -ia and 
cp. prec. word); so called from the leaves at the 
end of the branches. 

terminate, tr. v., to end; intr. v., to cease. — L. 
terminatus, pp, of terminare, ‘to set bounds to, 
bound, limit’, fr. terminus. See terminus and 



verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives : termination( q.v.), terminat-ive , adj., 
terminat-ive-ly, adv., terminator (q.v.), ter minat- 
ory, adj. 

termination, n. — ME., fr. L. terminatio, gen. 
-onis, ‘a bounding’, fr. terminatus, pp. of t er mi- 
nor e. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: termination-al, adj. 
terminative, adj., tending to end. — ME., fr. ML. 
termindtivus, fr. L. terminatus , pp. of terminare . 
See terminate and -ive. 

Derivatives: terminative , n., terminative-ly , adv. 
terminator, n., 1) one who or that which termi- 
nates; 2) the line dividing the illuminated and 
unilluminated parts of the disk of the moon or 
a planet, — L. terminator , ‘he who sets bounds’, 
fr. terminatus, pp. of terminare. See terminate 
and agential suff. -or. 

terminer, n., a determining (law.) — F. terminer , 
‘to end’, fr. L. terminare ; see terminate. For the 
subst. use of the infinitive in law terms cp. at- 
tainder and words there referred to. 
terminism, n., the doctrine that the offer of divine 
grace is limited to a certain period. — G. Termi- 
nismus, coined fr. L. terminus, ‘boundary, limit’, 
and suff. -ismus. See terminus and -ism. 
terminist, n., an adherent of terminism. — Coin- 
ed fr. L. terminus (see terminus) and suff. -ist. 
Derivative: terminist-ic, adj. 
terminology, n. — G. Terminologie, a hybrid coin- 
ed by C. G. Schutz of Jena in 1786 fr. ML. ter- 
minus, ‘expression, term’, fr. L. terminus, 
‘boundary, limit’, and Gk. -Xo^ta, fr. -Xoyo?, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See terminus and 
-logy. 

Derivatives: ( erminolog-ic-al , adj., terminolog - 
ic-al-ly , adv. 

terminus, n., boundary. — L., ‘boundary line, 
boundary, limit’, rel. to termen, ‘boundary 
stone’. See term and cp. conterminal, conter- 
minus. 

Terminus, the Roman god of boundaries. — L. 
terminus , ‘boundary’. See prec. word and cp, 
Terminalia, ‘a Roman festival’, 
termitarium, termitary, n , a nest of termites. — 
ModL. termitarium , fr. Termes. See Termes and 
-arium, resp. subst. suff, -ary, and cp. next word, 
termite, n., a white ant. — ModL. Termes , gen. 
Termitis, ‘the genus of termites’, fr. L. termes , 
gen. termitis , ‘a worm that eats wood, wood- 
worm’, lit. ‘the boring insect'. See Termes. 
tern, n., any of the birds of the subfamily Sterni- 
nae. — Of Scand. origin; cp. Dan. terne, Swed. 
tar no., Norw. terna, ON. perna. These words are 
related to OE. steam , ‘starling 1 , and cogn. with 
L. sturnus, ‘starling’. See starling and cp. Stur- 
nus. 

tern, n., a set of three. — L. term, ‘three each’, fr. 
ter, ‘three times’. See ter- and cp. ternary. 
Derivative: tern-al, adj. 

ternary, adj., threefold. — ME., fr. L. terndrius , 
fr. term, ‘three each’. See 2nd tern and adj. suff. 
-ary. 

ternate, adj., arranged in threes. — ModL. terna- 
tus , fr. L. term, ‘three each’. See 2nd tern and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

terne, also temeplate,n., an alloy oflead and tin. 
— F. terne , ‘dull 1 , fr. MF., fr. ternir, ‘to tarnish, 
to dull’. See tarnish. 

ternery, n., breeding place of terns. — Formed fr. 
2nd tern with suff. -ery. 

ternion, n., a set of three. — L. ternio, gen. -onis, 
fr. term, ‘three each 1 . See 2nd tern, 
terpene, n., any of a group of hydrocarbons, 
C 10 H 16 (chem.) — Shortened fr. terpentine, the 
orig. form of turpentine, 
terphenyl, n., a hydrocarbon whose molecule is 
formed from three benzene rings. — Formed fr. 
ter- and phenyl. 

terpin, n., the compound C 10 H 18 (OH) 2 (chem.) — 
Coined by the Swedish chemist Jons Jacob Ber- 
zelius (1779-1848) fr. terp- (for terpentin, the 
orig. form of turpentine) and chem. suff, -in(e), 
Cp. terpene. 

terpodion, n., a keyboard instrument, invented in 
1816 by Buschmann in Berlin (mus.) — ModL,, 
coined from the stem of Gk. Tepratv, ‘to glad- 



den’, and w&Qj ‘song’. See next word and ode. 
Terpsichore, n., the Muse of the dance (Greek and 
Roman mythol.) — L. Terpsichore , fr. Gk. Tep- 
lit* ‘enjoyment of dance’, a name com- 
pounded of ‘enjoyment, gladness, de- 

light 1 , and yopoq, ‘dance’. The first element is a 
derivative of xcpTreiv, ‘to delight, please’, fr. 
I.-E. base *terp-, ‘to satisfy’, whence also OI. 
trpyati , trpnoti, tarpati , ‘takes one’s fill’, Avestic 
ftrafba-, 'satiated, satisfied’, Toch. AB tsdrw-, ‘to 
rejoice', tsdrwo , ‘joy’, Lith. tarpstii, tafpti, 
‘to thrive, prosper’, tarpa, ‘thriving, prosperity’, 
Lett, tarpa, of s.m., OPruss. en-terpo, ‘it is use- 
ful', en-terpen, en-terpon, ‘useful’. Cp. Euterpe. 
For the second element see chorus. 

Derivative: Terpsichore-an, adj., pert^ning to 
Terpsichore; hence, pertaining to dance, 
terra, n., earth. — L., prob. for *tersa- and lit. 
meaning ‘dry land’ and rel. to OL. torrus (for 
*torsus ), ‘dry’, L. torrere, ‘to parch, roast’, and 
cogn. with OIr. tir (for *teros), ‘land’, fr. I.-E. 
base *ters~, *trs-, ‘to be dry’, whence also OI. 
tarfdyati, ‘dries up’, tjsyati, ‘thirsts’, t ist ah, 
‘hoarse’, trsuji, ‘greedy, desirous’, Avestic 
tarshu-, ‘dry, solid’, Arm. Tafamim, ‘I wither, 
dry up’, erasht, metathesized fr. *trast (for I.-E. 
*t£sti), ‘dryness, drought’, Gk.xepoea&ai, ‘to be 
or become dry, dry up’, XEpaodveiv, ‘to make 
dry, to dry’. Taped?, ‘wickerwork; flat. of the 
foot; ankle’, xpaota, Ion. xapeirj, ‘a crate for 
drying figs’. Alb. ter, ‘I Lay out 1 , Goth. Paursus, 
‘dry, barren’, OHG. thurri, durri, MHG. durre, 
durre, G. diirr, Du. dor, OS. thurri, ON. purr, OE. 
pyrre, ‘dry’, OHG. darra , MHG., G. darre, ‘kiln 
drying'. Cp. inter, ‘to bury*, mediterranean, par- 
terre, subterranean, tarsus, terrace, terra cotta, 
terrain, terramara,terramycin, terrane, terrestrial, 
terrier (in both senses), terrine, territory* thirst, 
toast, torrid, trass, traulism, tureen and the sec- 
ond element in verditer. Cp. also torsk. 
terrace, n. — MF! terrasse, terrace , ‘pile of earth, 
terrasse' (whence F. terrasse), fr. OProven?. ter- 
rassa, fr. VL. *terrdcea, a derivative of L. terra, 
‘earth’. See prec. word and cp. terrazzo. 
Derivatives: terrace , tr. v., terrac-er , n., 
terrac-ette, n., terrac-ing, n. 
terra cotta, hard pottery, compounded of fine day 
and fine sand. — It., lit. ‘cooked earth’, fr. terra, 
‘earth 1 (fr. L. terra), and cotta, fem. pp. of cuo- 
cere, ‘to cook’ (fr. L. coquere). For the first word 
see terra, for the second see cook and cp. coc- 
tion. 

terrain, n., a tract of land. — F., fr. L. terrenum. 
See terrene. 

terramara, n., an earthy deposit. — Dial. It., for 
terramarna, fr. It. terra, ‘earth’, and dial. It. ma- 
ra (for It. mama), ‘marl 1 (see terra and marl) ; so 
called because made of dry earth, 
terramycin, n., an antibiotic derived from an 
earth mold. — Coined fr. L. terra , ‘earth’, Gk. 
p,u>c7)?, ‘fungus’, and suff. -in. See terra and 
myco-. 

terrane, n., a geological formation. — F. terrain , 
fr. L. terrenum, ‘land, ground’ (whence also Sp. 
terreno, O Proven?:, terren), prop. neut. of ter- 
renus, ‘of earth 1 , used as a noun. See terrene, 
terraneous, adj., terrestrial. — See terra and 
-aneous. 

terrapin, n., name of several species of turtles. — 
Of Algonquian origin. 

terraqueous, adj., consisting of both land and 
water. — Compounded of terra and aqueous, 
terrarium, n., a vivarium for terrestrial animals. 
— ModL., fofmed fr. L. terra, ‘earth 1 (see terra), 
with suff. -arium on the analogy of aquarium. 
terrazzo, n., a kind of flooring. — It., rel. to ter- 
razza, ‘terrace’. See terrace and cp. trass, 
terrene, adj., earthy, earthly. — L. terrenus , ‘of, 
or pertaining to, the earth, earthy, earthly’, fr. 
terra. See terra and -ene. 

Derivative: terrene, a. 

terreplein, n., platform of a rampart (fort.) — F. 
terre-plein , fr. It. terrapieno, back formation fr. 
terrapienare (orig. written in two words : terra 
pienare ), ‘to fill with earth 1 , fr. terra, ‘earth’, fr. 
L. terra, and pienare , ‘to fill 1 , fr. VL. *plenare, 
fr. L. plenus , ‘full 1 . For the first element "see 
terra, for the second see full, adj., and cp. pie- 
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num. 

terrestrial, adj., earthly, earthy. — ME., formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. terrestris , ‘of or pertain- 
ing to the earth’, fr. terra. See terra. 

Derivatives: terrestrial , n., terrestrial-ity, n. 
terret, n., ring of a harness pad. — ME. teret , 
toret, fr. OF. toret, touret , ‘small wheel’, dimin. 
of tour, ‘circuit’. See tour and -et. 
terrible, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. terri - 
bills, ‘frightful, dreadful’, fr. terreo, terrere , ‘to 
frighten’, which stands for *terseyd and is cogn. 
with OI. trdsati , ‘trembles’, Avestic tarshta , 
‘feared, revered’, t s r e saiti, ‘is afraid of’, Gk. 
Tpeeiv (for *tresein ), ‘to tremble; to flee’, Lith. 
trigu, triSeti, ‘to tremble’, OSlav. tr^sg, ‘I shake’, 
tr%sQ sg, ‘I tremble’, Mir. tarrach , ‘timid’, fr. 
I.-E. base * teres-, *tres ‘to tremble’. Cp. deter. 
Cp. also Tirshatha, Treron. For the ending see 
suff. -ible. — Cp. the collateral I.-E. bases: 
*trem-, whence Gk. L. tremere , ‘to 

tremble’, and *trep-, whence L. trepidus, ‘rest- 
less, anxious, solicitous’. See tremble and trep- 
idation. 

Derivatives: terrible-ness, n., terribl-y, adv. 
terricolous, adj., living on the ground (zool. and 
bot.) — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. terricola , 
‘inhabiting the earth’, fr. terra , ‘earth’, and 
- cola , ‘inhabiting’, which is rel. to colere, ‘to till 
(the ground); to inhabit’, incolere , ‘to inhabit’, 
incola, ‘inhabitant’, coldnus, ‘cultivator of the 
ground’. See terra and colony and cp. the second 
element in pratincole. For the ending see suff. 
-ous. 

terrier, n., a kind of dog. — F., prop, chien terrier , 
lit. ‘earth dog’, fr. chien , ‘dog’ (fr. L. cams), and 
ML. terrarius, ‘of, or pertaining to, earth or 
land’, fr. L. terra , ‘earth, land’. See terra and 
-ier. 

terrier, u., a document stating the boundaries of 
landed property. — F., fr. MF., fr. ML. (liber) 
terrarius , ‘book relating to land’, fr. L. terra , 
‘earth, land’. See prec. word, 
terrific, adj. — L. terrificus , ‘frightful’, lit. ‘caus- 
ing terror’, compounded of the stem of terrere , 
‘to frighten’, and -ficere, unstressed form of fa- 
cere, ‘to make, do’. See terrible and -fic. 
Derivatives: terrific-al-ly , terrific-ly , ad vs., 

terrific-ness , n. 

terrify, tr. v. — L. terrificare , ‘to frighten’ (whence 
also F. terrifier), fr. terrificus. See prec. word 
and -fy. 

Derivatives: terrify-ing, adj., terrify-ing-ly, adv. 
terrigenous, adj., 1) earthbom; 2) produced by the 
earth. — L. terrigena , ‘born of the earth’, fr. 
terra , ‘earth’, and the stem of gignere (pp. geni- 
tus), ‘to beget, bear, bring forth’. See terra and 
genus. 

terrine, n., an earthenware dish. — F., fr. MF., 
fem. of the adj. terrin, ‘pertaining to the earth, 
earthen’, fr. VL. *terrinus, fr. L. terrenus. See 
terrene and cp. tureen. 

territorial, adj. — L. territoridlis (whence also F. 
territorial ), fr. territorium , ‘domain, territory’. 
See territory and cp. exterritorial, extraterri- 
torial. 

Derivatives: territorial , n., territorial-ism , n., 
territorial-ist , n., territorial-ize, tr. v., territorial - 
iz-ation, n., territorial-ly, adv. 
territory, n. — L. territorium, ‘domain, district, 
territory’, formed fr. terra, ‘earth’ (see terra), 
with -drium, a suff. denoting place (see subst. 
suff. -ory). Cp. dormitorium, ‘sleeping room’ (see 
dormitory). 

Derivatives: territorial (q.v.), territori-an , n., 
territori-ed, adj. 

terror, n. — ME. terrour, fr. MF. (= F.) terreur , 
fr. L. terrorem, acc. of terror, ‘great fear, alarm*, 
fr. terrere , ‘to frighten’. See terrible and -or. 
terrorism, n. — F. terrorisme, formed fr. L. terror 
(see prec. word) with suff. -is me (see -ism), 
terrorist, n. — F. terroriste , formed fr. L. terror 
(see terror) with suff. - iste (see -ist). 
Derivatives: terrorist-ic , terrorist-ic-al , adjs. 
terrorize, tr. v. — Formed fr. L. terror (see terror) 
with suff. -ize. 

Derivatives: terroriz-ation , n., terroriz-er , n. 
teny, n., uncut loop in velvet. — Prob. fr. F. tiri, 
‘drawn, pulled’, pp. of tirer. See tire, ‘to pull*. 



terse, adj., concise. — L. tersus , pp. of tergere , 
‘to rub, wipe off’, which is cogn. with Gk. xpco- 
yetv, ‘to gnaw’, TpcoyXr), ‘hole’, Goth, patfko, 
‘hole’, fr. I.-E. *tro-g -, *tr*-g-, enlargement of 
base *ter -, *t{-, ‘to go through, pass beyond’. 
See term and cp. absterge, abstersion, deterge, 
detersion. Cp. also through, troglodyte, trout. 
Derivatives: terse-ly, adv., terse-ness, n. 
tertial, adj., referring to the flight feathers of the 
third row (ornithol.) — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. tertius , ‘third’. See next word. 
Derivative: tertial, n. 

tertian, adj., recurring every other day. — Prop, 
‘recurring every third day’, the first and the 
third day being reckoned inclusively, fr. L. ter - 
tidnus , fr. tertius, ‘the third’. See third and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also sesterce, 
tertian, n., tertian fever. — L. tertiana, short for 
febris tertiana, ‘tertiam fever’. See prec. word. 
Tertiary, adj., pertaining to the era preceded by 
the Mesozoic (geol.) — L. tertian us , ‘containing 
a third part’, fr. tertius, ‘third’ (see third and adj. 
suff. -ary); so called because the Mesozoic was 
formerly named Secondary. 

Derivative: Tertiary, n. 

tertiary, n., a member of third order in a monas- 
tic system. — See prec. word, 
tertium quid, something intermediate between 
two things. — L., ‘a third something’, transla- 
tion of Gk. Tpixov tl. See tertian and quiddity, 
teruah, n., a succession of 9 tremulous notes of 
the shophar (Jewish Religion). — Heb. t & ru‘d b , 
‘shout, cry, alarm, blast of trumpet or shophar, 
a succession of tremulous notes’, formed from 
the stem of heria\ ‘he sounded a signal, he 
shouted in triumph’ (in Mishnaic Heb. also ‘he 
blew the shophar’), which is prob. rel. to Arab. 
rdgha , ‘he shouted’. 

terylene, n., trademark for a synthetic textile fiber 
based on terephthalic acid. — Coined fr. tere- 
phthalic and suff. -ene. 

terza rima, a verse in which the rhymes are ar- 
ranged according to the following formula : aba, 
bcb , cdc. — It., lit. ‘third rhyme’. It. terza is fem. 
of terzo, fr. L. tertius, ‘third’. See tertian, adj., 
and rhyme. 

terzetto, n., trio; vocal trio. — It., dimin. of terzo, 
‘third’, fr. L. tertius. See tertian, adj. 
teschemacherite, n., an acid ammonium carbo- 
nate (mineral.) — Named after the English 
chemist Frederick E. Teschemacher (died in 
1863). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
tessara-, combining form meaning ‘four’. — Fr. 
Gk. TioCTocpa, neut. of riocapeg, ‘four’, rel. to 
Att. T^TTapes, Ion. xlaoepes, Aeol. TCtaupe?, 
Lesbian 7c£aupe<;, fr. I.-E. base *q w etur-, ‘four’. 
See four and cp. tessera-, dlatessaron, tetarto-, 
tetra-, tetrad and the first element in trapezium, 
tessella, n., a small tessera. — L., ‘a little cube’, 
dimin. of tessera. See tessera- and -ella. 
tessellar, adj., composed of tesserae. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. tessella. See prec. word, 
tessellate, tr. v., to pave by inlaying small square 
blocks in mosaic. — L. tesselldtus , pp. of tessel- 
Idre , ‘to chequer, tessellate’, fr. tessella. See tes- 
sella and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: tessellat-ed, adj., tessellat-ion, n. 
tessera, n., a small, square piece of stone, a die. 

— Lit. ‘having four sides’, fr. Ion. Gk. xeoaepa, 
neut. ofTlocEpe<;, which is rel. to Gk.x^ooape?, 
‘four’. See tessara-. 

tessitura, n., range of a voice part (mus.) — It., 
‘texture’, fr. tessere, ‘to weave’, fr. L. texere. See 
texture. 

test, n., a cupel for refining or trying metals; 
examination, trial. — ME., fr. MF., fr. OF., fr. 
L. testu, testum, ‘vessel, earthen vessel, pot’, 
which is rel. to testa, ‘piece of burnt clay, pot- 
sherd, shell, scale’, and prob. cogn. with Avestic 
tashta-, ‘cup’, Lith. tiStas, ‘vessel made of willow 
twigs’, and with L. texere, ‘to weave’, fr. I.-E. 
base *tekth-, ‘to weave’. See text and cp. testudo. 
Cp. also tester, ‘canopy’. 

Derivatives: test , tr. v., to refine in a cupel; to 
put to the test; to try, examine, testable (q.v.), 
tester (q.v.), test-ing, adj., test-ing-ly, adv. 
test, n., the hard shell of many invertebrates (zool.) 

— L. testa , ‘shell’. See test, ‘cupel’. 



testable, adj., capable of being tested. — Formed 
with suff. -able fr. test, ‘to try’. See test, ‘cupel’, 
testable, adj., capable of being disposed of by 
will (law.) — L. testdbilis , ‘that has a right to 
give testimony’, fr. testdri. See testament and 
-able. 

Testacea, n. pi., an order of invertebrates covered 
with shells, (zool.) — ModL., fr. L. testdceus, 
‘covered with a shell’. See testaceous, 
testacean, adj., any of the Testacea. — S?e prec. 
word and -an. 

Derivative: testacean, n., a testacean animal, 
testaceous, adj. — L. testdceus , ‘covered with a 
shell’, fr. testa. See test, ‘shell’, and -aceous. 
testacy, n., state of being testate. — Formed fr. 
testate with suff. -cy. 

testament, n. — ME., fr. Eccles. L. testamentum, 
‘covenant, Scripture’, fr. L., ‘declaration of one’s 
will; last will, testament’, fr. L. testdri, ‘to be a 
witness, bear witness, testify’, fr. testis , ‘witness’, 
which is formed fr. *tristo, a compound mean- 
ing ‘the third standing by’. Cp. Oscan. tristaa- 
mentud(~ L. testament 6). The first element of 
this compound is related to L. tres, ‘three’ ; see 
three and cp. tri-. The second element is formed 
from the stem of sto, stare, ‘to stand’ ; see state, 
Testament in the sense of Bible is due to a con- 
fusion of the two meanings of Gk. : 1) 

‘covenant’ ; 2) ‘last will and testament’, the word 
used in the Septuagint to render Heb. b s rith, 
‘covenant’. Cp. attest, contest, detest, intestate, 
obtest, protest, protestant, testamur, testate, 
testify, testimonial, testimony. For the ending 
of testament see suff. -ment. 

Derivatives : testament-al , a.d). ,testament-ary,dd}. 
testamur, n., English university certificate. — L. 
testamur, ‘we attest, testify’, fr. testdri (see tes- 
tament) ; so called from the word testamur used 
in the text of the certificate, 
testate, adj., having left a valid will (law.) — ME., 
fr. L. testdtus , pp. of testdri, ‘to witness, testify’. 
See testament and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: testate, n. 

testator, n., a person who makes a will. — L. tes- 
tator, ‘one who makes a will’, fr. testdtus, pp. of 
testdri. See testament and agential suff. -or. 
testatrix, n., a female testator. — L. testatrix, 
fem. of testator. See prec. word and -trix. 
teste, n., the witness being ... — L., abl. of testis, 
‘witness’, used in absolute construction. For the 
etymology of L. testis see testament, 
tester, n., one who tests. — Formed with agential 
suff. -er from test , ‘to try’. See test, ‘cupel’, 
tester, n., canopy. — ME. tester , fr. OF. testiere , 
‘headpiece, helmet’ (whence F. tetiere , ‘infant’s 
cap’), fr. teste (F. tite), ‘head’, fr. L. testa, ‘piece 
of burnt clay, potsherd, shell, scale’, to which, in 
Late Latin, was added the meaning ‘skull’, and, 
in Vulgar Latin, the meaning ‘head’, orig. used 
only in a humerous sense. Cp. OProven?. testa, 
‘scale, nutshell; head’. It. testa, ‘head’, Rum. 
fasta, ‘skull’. See test, ‘cupel’, and cp. teston, 
testy, tete-a-tete. For the sense development 
of L. testa in the Romance languages cp. 
OE. cuppe, OHG. chuph , kopf, ‘cup’, MHG. 
kopf, ‘drinking vessel; skull’, G. Kopf, ‘head’ 
(see cup). Cp. also OI. caruh , ‘kettle, pot’, which 
is prob. rel. to OI. karankas, ‘skull’, and cogn. 
with Goth, hairnei , ‘skull’, OE. hwer, ‘kettle’ (see 
corrie). 

tester, n., name of several coins. — A var. of 
teston. Cp. tizzy. 

testicle, n., a male gland secreting the spermato- 
zoa, testis. — L. testiculus , dimin. of testis, 
‘testicle’. See testis. 

testicular, adj., pertaining to the testicles. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. testiculus. See 
prec. word. 

testiculate, testiculated, adj., having testicles. — 
Late L. testiculatus , fr. L. testiculus. See testicle 
and adj. suff. -ate, resp. also -ed. 
testification, n. — L. testificatio , gen. -onis, fr. 
testificatus, pp. of testificarl , ‘to bear witness to’. 
See testify and -ion 

testify, intr. and tr. v. — ME. testifien, fr. OF. 
testifier, fr. L. testificarl , ‘to bear witness to’, 
formed fr. testis, ‘witness’, and -ficari, fr. facere, 
‘to make, do’. See testament and -fy. 
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Derivative: testifi-er , n. 

testimonial, n. — JV1F., fr. Late L. testimonials, 
in litterae testimonials, ‘letters serving for evi- 
dence’, fr. L. testimonium. See testimony and 
adj. suff. -al. 

testimonialize, intr. v., to honor with a testimo- 
nial. — Formed fr. L. testimonium (see prec. 
word) with suff. -ize. 

Derivative: testimonializ-ation, n. 
testimony, n. — ME., fr. Late L. testimonium, ‘tes- 
timony of the Decalogue, the Decalogue’ (loan 
translation of Heb. l eduth , ‘testimony, testimony 
of the Decalogue’), fr. L. testimonium, ‘evidence, 
attestation’, which was formed fr. testis, ‘wit- 
ness’ (see testament), with suff. -monium. See 
-mony and cp. words there referred to. 
testis, n., testicle. — L., ‘witness; testicle’. See 
testament. For sense development cp. F. te- 
moins, ‘testicles’, pi. of timoin, ‘witness’, and 
Gk. Trapaoxaxat, ‘testicles’, pi. of 7rapaaxaxT]?, 
which literally means ‘one who stands by’, 
teston, n., name of several coins. — MF., fr. It. 
testone, augment, formed fr. testa, ‘head’. The 
coin was so called because it bore the image of 
the sovereign’s head. Cp. tester, ‘coin’, and see 
tester, ‘canopy’. Cp. also toston. 
testosterone, n., the male sex hormone. — Coined 
fr. L. testes , pi. of testis (see testis), ster( ol) and 
suff. -one. 

testudinal, adj., pertaining to a tortoise. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. testudo, gen. testudinis , 
‘tortoise’. See testudo. 

testudinarious, adj., colored like a tortoise shell. 
— Formed with suff. -arious fr. L. testudo , gen. 
testudinis, ‘tortoise’. See testudo. 
testudinate, adj., resembling a tortoise shell. — 
L. testudindtus, fr. testudo , gen. testudinis, ‘tor- 
toise’. See testudo and adj. suff. -ate. 
testudineous, adj., resembling a tortoise shell. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. testudo , gen. testu- 
dinis, ‘tortoise’. See testudo, 
testudo, n., 1) shed, movable shelter {Roman an - 
tiq.); 2) {cap.) a genus of turtles, the land tor- 
toise ( zool .) — L. testudo , ‘tortoise’, fr. testu , 
‘earthen vessel', which is rel. to testa, ‘shell’. See 
test, ‘cupel’, and -ude. 

testy, adj., irritable. — ME. testif, fr. AF. testif 
(fern, testive), formed — with change of suff. -u to 
-if— fr. OF. testu (F. tetu), ‘stubborn’, lit. ‘heady, 
headstrong’, fr. OF. teste (F. tete), ‘head’. See 
tester, ‘canopy’. 

Derivatives: testi-ly , adv., testi-ness, n. 
tetanic, adj., pertaining to, or characterized by, 
tetanus. — L. tetanicus, fr. Gk. xexavixo?, fr. 
x£xavo?. See tetanus and adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivatives: tetanic, n., a substance producing 
tetanic spasms. 

tetano-, before a vowel tetan-, combining form 
denoting the tetanus . — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
xexavo-, xexav, fr. xexavo?. See tetanus, 
tetanus, n., infectious disease characterized by the 
rigidity of voluntary muscles. — L., fr. Gk. 
xexavo?, ‘convulsive tension of the muscles’, 
which is rel. to xexavd?, ‘stretched, rigid’, from 
a reduplicated form of the I.-E. base *ten~, ‘to 
stretch’, whence xelveiv (for *xevj;etv ), L. tender e, 
‘to stretch’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direc- 
tion’. 

Derivatives: tetanic (q.v.), tetan-ize , tr. v., tetan- 
iz-ation , n. 

tetarto-, before a vowel tetart-, combining form 
meaning ‘one fourth’. — Gk. xsxapxo-, xe- 
xapx-, fr. xexapxo?, ‘fourth; one fourth’, rel. 
to Att. Gk. x£rxape?, Gk. x£a<rape?, ‘four’. See 
tessara- and cp. tetra-. 
tetchy, adj. — See techy. 

tete-a-tete, adv., privately; adj., private; n., a pri- 
vate meeting. — F., lit. ‘head to head’, fr. F. tite , 
fr. OF. teste, ‘head’. See tester, ‘canopy’,and -&. 
tete-beche, adj., reversed in relation to each other 
(said of stamps). — F., alteration of bechevet, 
‘head to foot’, prop, ‘from the head of one to 
the feet of another’, which is compounded of 
pref. bes-, ‘twice’, fr. L. bis, and ckevet , ‘head of 
something’, fr. L. capitium , diinin. of caput , 
‘head’ ; see bis and chevet. The change of biche- 
vet to tete-beche is due to the circumstance that 
the exact meaning of the word bichevet was no 



more clear and the necessity was felt to place 
the word tite , ‘head’, before it. 
teth, n., name of the 9th letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. — Heb. teth , a word connected by Ge- 
senius with Arab, tayt, ‘serpent’, whereas Du- 
nand renders it by ‘ball, clew’. Cp. theta, 
tethelin, n., a lipide {biochem.) — Formed with 
suff. -in fr. Gk. xerbjXcb?, perf. part, of #aX- 
Xetv, ‘to thrive, flourish’. See Tbalia, ‘the 
Muse of comedy’. 

tether, n., a rope for fastening an animal. — ME. 
tethir, tedir, prob. fr. ON. tjddr, rel. to Dan. 
toir, Swed. tjuder, OFris. tiader , tieder, MDu. 
tuder , Du. tuier, ‘line, rope’, OHG. zeotar, 
MHG. zieter , ‘pole of a cart’. 

Derivative: tether, tr. v. 

tetra-, before a vowel tetr-, combining form 
meaning ‘four’. — Gk. xexpa-, xexp-, ‘four-’, 
rel. to xsxapxo?, ‘fourth’. See tetarto-. 
tetrachord, n., 1) an instrument with four strings; 
2) a series of four tones, with the interval of a 
fourth between the first and the last {music). — 
Gk. xexpaxopSov (scil, opyavov), ‘an instru- 
ment with four strings’, neut. of the adjective 
xexpaxopSo?, ‘four-stringed’, which is com- 
pounded of xexpa- (see tetra-) and x°P^)> 
‘chord’. See chord. 

tetract, adj., having four rays. — Compounded 
of tetr- and Gk. axxt?, gen. axxivo?, ‘ray’. See 
actinic. 

tetrad, n., 1) the number four; a group of four 
things. — Gk. xexpa?, gen. xexpaSo?, rel. to 
Att. Gk. x£xxape?, Gk. xeacrape?, ‘four’. See 
tessara-, and -ad. 

Derivative: tetrad-ic , adj. 
tetradymite, name of a mineral, called also tellur- 
ic bismuth . — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 
Gk. xexpaSupto?, ‘fourfold*, which is com- 
pounded ofTexpa- (see tetra-) and suff. -Supto?, 
which is rel. to Suo, ‘two’, SCSufjto?, ‘twin’. See 
di-, ‘two, double’, and didymium. The tetrady- 
mite owes its name to the circumstance that its 
crystals appear in groups of four, 
tetragon, n., a quadrangle. — Late L. tetragonum , 
fr. Gk. xexpaytavov, neut. of the adjective 
xexpayajvo?, ‘with four angles’, fr. xexpa- (see 
tetra-) and y<ov£a, ‘comer, angle’. See -gon. 
Derivatives: tetragon-al, tetragon-ous, adjs. 
tetragram, n., a word consisting of four letters. — 
See next word. 

Tetragrammaton, n., the quadri literal name of 
God in the Hebrew Bible. — Gk. xexpa- 
ypififzaxov, ‘the word of four letters’, prop. neut. 
of the adj. xexpaypi^jxaxo?, used as a noun, 
fr. xExpa- (see tetra-) and ypdqjqta, gen. ypau- 
\ioLToq, ‘letter’. See -gram, 
tetragynous, adj., having four pistils {bot.) — 
Compounded of tetra- and -gynous. 
tetrahedral, adj., pertaining to a tetrahedron. — 
See next word and adj. suff. -al. 
tetrahedron, n., a solid figure contained by four 
triangular surfaces. — ModL., fr. Gk. xexpa- 
eSpov, prop. neut. of the adjective xexpaeSpo?, 
‘having four sides’, fr. xexpa- (see tetra-) and 
£8pa (for *sedra~), ‘seat; base, side, face’. See 
•hedron. 

tetrakis-, combining form meaning ‘four times’. 

— Gk. xexpdbu?, ‘four times’, formed fr. xexpa- 
(see tetra-) and a xl?, ‘needle, point’, which is 
rel. to ax - /), ‘point’, from I.-E. base *ak-, ‘sharp’, 
whence also ax^r;, ‘edge’, itxpo?, ‘pointed’, L. 
acus, ‘needle’, acuere, ‘to sharpen’, deer , ‘sharp’. 
See acrid and cp. triakis- and the second ele- 
ment in Thrinax. 

tetra kishexaedron, n., a polyhedron of 24 con- 
gruent isosceles-triangular faces {geom.) — Com- 
pounded of tetrakis- and hexaedron. 
tetralogy, n., a series of four dramas. — Gk. 
xexpaXoyta, compounded of xexpa- (see tetra*) 
and -Xoyta, fr. X6yo;, ‘word, speech, discourse, 
story, reason, account’. See logos, -logy, 
tetrameter, n., a verse of four metrical feet (pros.) 

— Formed fr. tetra- and Gk. pi£xpov, ‘measure’. 
See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 

tetrandrous, adj., having four stamens (bot.) — 
Compounded of tetra- and -androus. 
Tetraonidae, n. pi., a family of birds (omit hoi.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. tetrad , 



‘heath cock’, fr. Gk. xexpawv, which, together 
with xlxpa£ (whence L. tetrax ), name of a 
bird, derives from a base of imitative origin. Cp. 
01. tittirah , tittirih, ‘partridge’, ModPers. 
taSarv, ‘pheasant’, L. tetrinnire , ‘to quack’, tur - 
tur , ‘turtledove’, Arm. t'rt'rak, ‘a good speaker’, 
OSlav. tetrdvi, ‘pheasant’, Lith. terva, ‘black 
grouse’, Russ, totdrit', ‘to babble, chatter’. Cp. 
turtle, ‘turtledove’. 

tetrapla, n., a book containing four versions in 
parallel columns. — ModL., fr. Gk. xexpairXa, 
neut. pi. of xexpanX6o?, xexpaxXou?, ‘four- 
fold’, fr. xexpa- (see tetra-) and suff. -7tX6o?, 
-t:Xou?, ‘-fold’, which occurs also in a7rX6o?, 
anXoG?, ‘simple’. See haplo- and cp. hexapla. 
tetrapod, adj., having four feet. — ModL. tetra - 
podus, fr. Gk. xexpairou?, gen. xexparroSo?, 
‘four-footed’, fr. xexpa- (see tetra-) and rrou?, 
gen. 7roS6?, ‘foot’. See -pod. 
tetrapody, n., a verse consisting of four feet (pros.) 
— Gk. xexpanoSia, ‘a measure or length of 
four feet’, fr. xexpa7rou?, gen. xexpd£7roSo?. See 
prec. word -y (representing Gk. -ta). 
Derivative: tetrapod-ic, adj. 
tetrapolis, n., a group of four cities. — Gk. xe- 
xpairoXi?, an adjective meaning ‘of four cities’, 
fr. xexpa- (see tetra-) and 7t6Xi?, ‘city’. See 
policy, ‘method of government’, 
tetrapterous, adj., having four wings. — Gk. xe- 
xpdtuxepo?, ‘four-winged’, fr. xexpa- (see tetra-) 
and 7txep6v, ‘wing’. See ptero-. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -o?, see -ous. 

Tetrapturus, n., a genus of fishes ( ichthyol .) — 
ModL., compounded of tetra-, Gk. 7rcepov, 
‘wing’, and oGpa, ‘tail’. See ptero- and uro-, 
Hail-’. 

tetrapylon, n. t a building with four gates. — Gk. 
xexpircuXov, prop. neut. of the adjective xexpa- 
tcoXo?, ‘having four gates’, used as a noun; com- 
pounded of Texpa- (see tetra-) andiruXif), ‘gate’. 
See tetra- and pylon. 

tetrarch, n., ruler of a part (originally a fourth 
part) of a province ( Classical hist.) — Late L. 
tetrarcha , fr. L. tetrarches, fr. Gk. xexpapx^?, 
lit. ‘governor of the fourth part (of a province)’, 
fr. xexpa- (see tetra-) and -ipx - /)?, ‘ruler’. See 
-arch. 

Derivative: tetrarch-ate , n. 
tetrarchic, adj., pertaining to a tetrarchy or a tet- 
rarch. — Gk. xexpapxtxd?, ‘of a tetrarch’, fr. 
xexpapx*/)?. See prec. word and -ic. 
tetrarchy, n., the district or oHce of a tetrarch. — 
L. tetrarchia , fr. Gk. xexpapx^a, ‘the province 
of a tetrarch’, fr. xexpapx?]?. See tetrarch and -y 
(representing Gk. -ta). 

tetraseme, n., a foot corresponding to the length 
of four short syllables ( Greek prosody). — Late 
L. tetrasemus, ‘of four syllables’, fr. Gk. xexpefc- 
GTf]fzo?, fr. xexpa- (see tetra-) and cri)(jt,a, ‘sign’. 
See semantics. 

Derivative: tetrasem-ic , adj. 
tetrastich, n., a poem consisting of four lines. — 
L. tetrastichon, fr. Gk. xexp<x<mx<>v, prop. neut. 
of the adjective xexpaaxtxo?, ‘of four lines’, 
used as a noun; compounded of xexpa- (see 
tetra-) and oTtyoc, ‘row, line, rank; verse'. See 
stichic and cp. acrostic and words there referred 
to. 

tetrastyle, adj., having four pillars. — L. tetra- 
stylos, fr. Gk. xexp<£ox5Xo?, fr. xexpa- (see te- 
tra-) and oxuXo?, ‘column’. See style, ‘gnomon’, 
tetrastyle, n., a building with four columns. — L. 
tetrastylon , fr. Gk. xexpdcaxuXov, neut. of the 
adjective xexpacxuXo?, used as a noun. See te- 
trastyle, adj. 

tetrasyllable, adj., having four syllables. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ic fr. Gk. xexpaoGXXapo?, ‘having 
four syllables’, fr. xexpa- (see tetra-) and auX- 
Xa(3rj, ‘syllable’. See syllable and cp. syllabic, 
tetrasyllable, n., a word of four syllables. — 
Formed fr. tetra- and syllable. See prec. word, 
tetravalent, adj., quadrivalent (chem.) — A hy- 
brid coined fr. Gk. xexpa- (see tetra-) and L. 
valens, gen. -entis, pres. part, of valere, ‘to be 
strong, have power’ (see -valent). The correct 
form is quadrivalent (fr. L. quadri ‘four’, and 
valens, ‘having power’). 

tetrolic, to adj., pertaining the acid CH 3 . C : C . 
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COOH ( chem .) — Coined fr. tetr- and -olic; so 
called from the four carbon atoms. 

tetronic, adj., pertaining to the acid, CO . CH 2 
CO . CH a O (chem.) — Coined fr. tetr- and 
-onic; so called from the four carbon atoms. 

tetroxide, tetroxid, n., an oxide, each molecule of 
which contains four atoms of oxygen (chem.) — 
Formed fr. tetr- and oxid(e), 

tetryl, a synonym of butyl, C 4 H 9 (chem.) — Coin- 
ed fr. tetr- and -yl; so called from the four car- 
bon atoms. 

tetter, n., a vesicular skin disease. — ME. tetere , 
fr. OE. teter, ‘ringworm (a skin disease)’, rel. to 
OHG. zittaroh , MHG. ziteroch , dial. G. Zit- 
teroch (cp. G. Zittermal, ‘tetter’, for the second 
element of which see mole, ‘spot’); cogn. with 
OI. dadruh (also darduh , dardrufr), ‘a kind of 
skin disease’, Lith. dedervine, Lett, dedere, de- 
derene, ‘tetter’, fr. I.-E. *dedru-, reduplication 
(for the sake of emphasis) of *deru-, which ap- 
pears in W. darwyden , darwden , MBret. daroue- 
den , Mod Bret, dervoeden and in Gaulish L. der- 
bita , ‘tetter’. These bases prop, mean ‘torn skin’, 
and are enlargements of I.-E. base *der-, ‘to 
tear’. See tear, ‘to rend’, and cp. dartars. 
Derivatives: tetter , tr. and intr, v., tetter-ous , 
adj,, tetter-y, adj. 

tettix, n., the cicada (rare). — ModL., fr. Gk. 
‘cicada’, which is of imitative origin. 

Teucrian, adj., pertaining to Teucer or to the 
Trojans. — Formed with suff. -ian, fr. L. Teucer , 
fr. Gk. Teuxpo?, name of the first king of Troy. 

Teucrium, n., a genus of trees, the germander 
0 hot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. rsuxpiov, ‘germander’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It is possibly named 
after Teuxpo?, ‘Teucer’, the first king of Troy, 
who was allegedly the first to use this plant in 
medicine. 

Teuton, n. } a member of the Teutonic race, esp. a 
German. — L. Teutones (pi.), a word of Teut. 
origin. See Dutch and cp. the first element in 
Theodoric. Cp. also Goth. 

Teutonic, adj. — L. Teutonicus , fr. Teutones. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: Teutonic, n. 

tew, tr. v., to prepare by beating; to work hard. 
— A var. of taw. 

tewel, n., 1) a hole (obsol.); 2) the tuyere of a fur- 
nace. — ME. tuel, ‘funnel, chimney’, fr. MF. 
tuel, tuiel (F. tuyau), ‘pipe, tube’, fr. OF., fr. 
Frankish *puta , of s.m. (whence also OProven?. 
tudel, of s.m.), which is rel. to Goth, put-haurn, 
‘trumpet’, lit. ‘sounding horn’, MDu. tute, 
MLG. tute, ‘anything resembling a horn’ 
(whence G. Tide , ‘paper bag’) ; of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. tuyere. 

text, n. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.) texte, fr. OF., fr. 
L. textus , ‘texture, structure; context’, from tex- 
tus, pp. of texere, ‘to weave, plait, fit together’, 
which is cogn. with OI. takfati, ‘he fashions, 
constructs’, tdk§an , ‘carpenter’, Avestic tash-, ‘to 
cut, carve’, tasha , ‘ax, hatchet’, Gk. tIxtojv, 
‘carpenter’, (for *teks-na-), ‘art’, OSlav. 

tesla , ‘ax, hatchet’, telQ, tesati , ‘to hew, fell, cut 
down’, tesu , ‘beam’, Lith. taSau , ta$$ti, ‘to cut, 
carve’, OIr. tal ( for *tokslo-), ‘cooper’s ax, ma- 
son’s ax’, Arm. t'eVem, ‘I turn, wind, twist’, 
OHG., MHG. dahs , G.Dachs, Du. das , ‘badger’ 
[ML. taxus , taxd, It. tasso, F. taisson, Sp. 
texon (now spelled tejdn ), ‘badger’, are Teut. 
loan words], lit. ‘the builder’, ON. pattr, ‘thread, 
wick’. Cp. also Hitt, taksh-, ‘to join, unite, 
build’, takshan, ‘together’. All these words de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *tekht-, *tekh-, ‘to build (of 
wood), carpenter; to weave’. The original mean- 
ing of this base prob. was ‘to plait, twist’. Cp. 
architect, context, dachshund, pretext, subtle, 
Taxidea, technic, tecto-, ‘builder’, Tectona, tec- 
tonic, tela, telary, tessitura, test, ‘cupel’, textile, 
thixle, tiller, tissue, toil, ‘net’. 

textile, adj. — L. textilis , ‘woven’, fr. textus , pp. 
of texere. See text and suff. -ile. 

Derivative: textile , n. 

textlet, n., a little text. — Formed fr. text with 
the dimin. suff. -let. 

textual, adj. — ME. textuel, fr. OF. (= F.) tex- 
tuel, fr. L. *textualis, fr. textus. See text and adj. 
suff. -al and cp. contextual. 



textualism, n., strict adherence to the text. — See 
prec. word and -ism. 

textualist, n., one who strictly adheres to the text. 

— See prec. word and -ist. 

texture, n. — L. textura , ‘web, texture, fabric’, fr. 
textus , pp. of texere , ‘to weave’. See text and 
-ure and cp. tessitura, contexture, intertexture. 
Derivatives: textur-al , adj., textur-al-ly , adv. 
tezkirah, tezkere, n., a certificate. — Arab, tddh- 
kira h , prop, verbal noun of dhdkkara , ‘he re- 
called something to someone’, the second con- 
jugation of dhakara, ‘he remembered’, which is 
rel. to Heb. zakhdr, ‘he remembered’, zekher , 
‘remembrance, memorial’, zikkaron , ‘memor- 
ial, remembrance’, Aram. Syr. d?khar, Ethiop. 
zakara, ‘he remembered’, Akkad, zakdru , ‘to 
name, speak, swear’, zikru, ‘name’. 

-th, subst. suff. forming nouns of action, state, 
quality, etc. — - ME., fr. OE. -d, rel. to ON. -p, 
OHG. - ida , Goth, -ipa, and cogn. with the subst. 
suffixes : OI. -tdti- (cp. sarvd-tati-h, ‘universality, 
wholeness’, fr. sdrva-h , ‘whole’), Gk. -ttqt- (cp. 
<PlXot7)t-, stem of tptX6T7);, ‘friendship’, fr. 
<p£Xo?, ‘friend’), L. -tdti- (cp. libertat-, stem of 
libertas , ‘freedom’, fr. liber, ‘free’). Cp. -ty. Cp. 
also subst. suff. -t. 

-th, suff. forming ordinal numbers. — ME. -the, 
-te, -ethe, fr. OE. -da, - ta , - oda , -eda, rel. to ON. 
-di, - ti , OHG. -do, -to, Goth, -da, -ta, ‘-th’, and 
cogn. with OI. - tha-h , Gk. -to?, L. -tus. Cp. 
e.g. Gk. T^Tap-xo?, L. quar-tus , ‘fourth’. 

-th, ending of the 3rd pers. sing. pTes. indicative. 

— See -eth. 

Thaddeus, masc. PN. — L. Thaddaeus , fr. Gk. 
GaSSaTo?, fr. Talmudic Heb. Tadday , a name 
prob. derived fr. Aram. t e dhayya (pi.), ‘breasts’, 
which is rel. to Heb. shadh (dual shadhayim ), 
Arab, thady, ‘breast’. 

thakoor, n., lord, master (a term of respect). — 
Hind, thdkur, fr. OI. thakkurah, ‘chief, man of 
rank; idol’; prob. of non-Aryan origin, 
thaiamo-, before a vowel 1 ha lam-, combining 
form for thalamus (anat.) — Gk. &aXajj.o-, 
D-ocXapi-, fr. DaXapto?. See next word, 
thalamus, n., part of the brain from which a 
nerve emerges (anat.) — L., fr. Gk. HaXapu)?, 
‘inner chamber’, which is rel. to DaX<£[rr), £ den, 
lair’, stands in gradational relationship to 
^oXo?, ‘vault, vaulted building’, and is cogn. 
with OSlav. dolu, ‘hole, ditch, valley’, Goth, dal, 
OE. dxl, ‘valley’. See dale, ‘valley’, and cp. 
epithalamium, ophthalmo-. 

Derivative: thalam-ic, adj. 
thalass-, form of thalasso- before a vowel, 
thalassian, adj., pertaining to the sea. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. Gk. &ocXaa<no?, ‘of the sea’, fr. 
■9-aXaaaoc, ‘sea’; cp. Macedonian 8aXayx av 
(acc.), ‘sea’, a word glossed by Hesychius; prob. 
of pre-Greek origin. 

Derivative: thalassian, n., sea turtle, 
thalassic, adj., pertaining to the sea. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. &iXaaa<x, ‘sea’. See 
prec. word. 

thalasso-, before a vowel thalass-, combining 
form denoting the sea. — Gk. HaXaaao-, -9-a- 
Xaao-, fr. HocXaaaa. See thalassian. 
thalatto-, before a vowel * thalatt-, combining 
form identical in meaning with the prec. word. 

— Att. Gk. D-ocXoctto-, #aXaxT-, fr. HaXacTTa, 
which corresponds to Gk. HaXacraa. See tha- 
lasso-. 

thalenite, n., an yttrium silicate (mineral.) — 
Named after the Swedish physicist T. R. Thaldn 
(1827-1905). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
thaler, n., an old German silver coin. — G. Tha- 
ler, former spelling of Taler. See taler. 

Thalia, n., the Muse of comedy (Greek mythol.) 

— L. Thalia, fr. Gk. ©aXeia, lit. ‘the blooming 
one’, rel to &aX£a, ‘abundance’, -OaXo?, ‘scion, 
child’, ■OaXXo?, ‘young shoot, green stalk, 
young branch; branch’, -OaXetv, ‘to bloom’, 
'OaXepo?, ‘blooming, fresh’, and cogh. with 
Arm. dalar, ‘green, fresh; verdure’. Alb. dal' 
(aor. doia), ‘I sprout*. Cp. thallium, thallo-, 
thallus. Cp also tethelin. 

Thalia, n., a genus of plants of the arrowroot 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after Johann 
Thai, a German physician of the 16th century. 



For the ending see lsi suff. -ia. 

Thalictrum, n., a genus of plants, the meadow 
rue (bot.) — L., ‘meadow rue’, fr. Gk. DaXtx- 
xpov, of s.m. 

thall-, thalli-, thallo-, combining form for 1) thal- 
lus; 2) thallium. — Fr. Gk. DaXXoq, ‘young 
shoot; green branch’. See Thalia, ‘the Muse of 
comedy’. 

thalline, adj., pertaining to a thallus. — Formed 
fr. thallus with adj. suff. -ine. 

thallium, n., name of a rare metallic element 
(chem.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ffixXXo?, ‘young 
shoot, green branch’; so called in 1861 by Sir 
William Crookes (1832-1919), the discoverer of 
this element, from the green line in its spectrum. 
See Thalia, ‘the Muse of comedy’. 

Derivative: thall-ic, adj. 

thalloid, adj., resembling a thallus. — Com- 
pounded of thallus and Gk. -osiSir;?, ‘like’, fr. 
eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Thallophyta, n., a division of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. ^aXXo?, ‘young 
shoot’, and <pur6v, ‘plant’. See thallus and 
-phyte. 

thallous, adj., pertaining to thallium. — See thal- 
lium and -ous. 

thallus, n., vegetable tissue (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. DotXXo?, ‘young shoot’. See Thalia, ‘the 
Muse of comedy’. 

thalweg, n., the line that follows the bottom of a 
valley (phys. geogr.) — G. (now spelled Talweg ), 
lit. ‘dale way’. See dale and way. 

thamn-, form of thamno- before a vowel. 

Thamnidium, n., a genus of molds (bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idium fr. Gk. ffix- 
[j-vo?, ‘bush, shrub’, which stands in gradation- 
al relationship to ‘heap’, from the stem 

of TiDivoci, ‘to put, place’, whence also tiptoe, 
‘anything laid down, deposit’, Hem?, ‘a placing, 
setting’. See theme and cp. next word, the first 
element in thamuria and the second element in 
Chrysothamnus. 

thamno-, before a vowel thamn-, combining form 
meaning ‘shrub’. • — Gk. Oapivo-, Dapiv-, fr. 
Dapivo?, ‘bush, shrub’. See prec. word. 

thamuria, n., frequency of urination (med.) — 
Medical L., formed fr. Gk. $apta, ‘often’, and 
o5pov, ‘urine’. The first element is rel. to Ho- 
meric Gk. Daptiec;, fern, (pi.), ‘crowd- 
ed, close-set’, Gk. ‘to come often’, 

•S-apivo?, ‘bush, shrub’. See Thamnidium. For 
the second element see -uria. 

than, conj. — ME. thanne, than, thenne, then, fr. 
OE. ponne, pon, panne, ‘then, than’ (‘than’ 
represents a sense development of later date); 
orig. identical with then (q.v.) 

thana, also tana, n., a police station (India). — 
Hind, thana , thana, fr. OI. sthana-, *a place of 
standing, a post’, fr. I.-E. base *st(h)a-, ‘to 
stand’, whence also Gk. tavrjfxt (for *cd-crrr]pt,i), 
‘I cause to stand, I place’, L. sto, stare , ‘to 
stand’. See state and cp. words there referred 
to. 

thanadar, n., the chief of a police station (India). 
— Hind, thanadar, lit. ‘holder of a police sta- 
tion’, fr. Hind, thana, ‘police station’, and Pers. 
- ddr , ‘holder, possessor’. For the first element 
see thana; for the second see aumildar and cp. 
words there referred to. 

thanage, n., rank of a thane. — ME., fr. ML. 
thandgium, a hybrid formed fr. ME. theyn, 
thayn, and ML. suff. -agium (fr. OF. -age). See 
thane and -age. 

thanato-, before a vowel thanat-, combining form 
meaning ‘death*. — Gk. &avaxo-, $avax-, fr. 
&avaTQ?, ‘death’, prob. for *&F<ivaTo?, fr. I.-E. 
base *dhw-en-, ‘to be extinguished’, whence also 
OI. adhvanit, ‘vanished’, dhvdntap, ‘dark’. Cp. 
athanasy, euthanasia. Base *dhw-en- is an en- 
largement of base *dhewe-, *dheu-, ‘to fly about 
like dust; to smoke, be scattered, vanish’, 
whence fumus, ‘smoke, steam, vapor’. See thio- 
and cp. words there referred to. 

thanatoid, adj., deathlike. — Compounded of 
thanat- and Gk. -oeiSifc, ‘like’, fr. eZ8o?, ‘form, 
shape’. See oid. 

thane, n. — ME. thein , fr. OE. pegn , pen, ‘thane, 
man, servant, attendant, soldier’, rel. to OS. 
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thegan, ‘follower, warrior, boy’, ON. pegn , 
‘thane, freeman’, OHG. thegan , MHG. degen , 
G. Degen , ‘thane, warrior, hero’, fr. I.-E. base 
*tekno- , whence also OI. tdkman-, ‘descendant, 
child’, Gk. x£xvov, ‘child’. This base is a par- 
ticipial enlargement of base *tek-, *tok ‘to 
beget, bear’, whence Gk. xsxo<;, ‘child, the 
young of animals’, xoxos, ‘childbirth, offspring, 
produce of money, interest’, xoxeu<;, ‘father’, in 
pi. ‘parents’, 7txxet.v, ‘to bring forth, bear’, 
which stands for *xi-xxetv, reduplication of 
*tk-, zero degree of base *tek~. Cp. thegn, 
dirndl. Cp. also tecno-, teknonymy, -tocia, toco-, 
thank, n. — ME. thank , thonk, fr. OE. pane, 
pone , ‘thought, favor, satisfaction, thanks’, prop, 
verbal n. fr. pencian, ‘to think’; rel. to OS. 
thank, ON. pokk , Dan. tak, Swed. tack , OFris. 
thank , thonk , MDu. danc, Du. dank , OHG., 
MHG. danc, G. Dank, Goth, pagks , ‘thanks’; 
see think. Hence thank orig. meant ‘thought- 
fulness’. 

Derivatives: thank, v. (q.v.), thank-ful, adj., 
thank-ful-ly, adv., thank-ful-ness , n., thank-less , 
adj., thank-less-ly, adv., thank-less-ness , n. 
thank, tr. v. — ME. thanken , thonken , fr. OE. 
pancian, poncian , fr. pane , /wre (see thank, n.); 
cp. OS. thancon, ON. pakka, Dan. takke, Swed. 
tacka, OFris. thankia, thonkia, MLG., MDu., 
Du. danken , OHG. danchon, MHG., G. danken, 
‘to thank’, which all derive from the respective 
noun. 

Thargclia, n., a festival of Apollo celebrated on 
the 7th of the month of Thargelion {Greek an- 
tiq.) — - Gk. ©ocpyyjXia (scil. Lepa), prop, ‘the 
festival on which was brought the ■&dipy7)Xoc; <5tp- 
roq, ‘bread baked from the new crop’. The ori- 
gin of the word D<xpyiqXo<; is unknown. Cp. 
next word. 

Thargelion, n., name of the eleventh month of 
the Attic Greek year (corresponding to the 
second half of May and first half of June). — 
Gk. ©apyrjXtwv, prop, ‘the month on which the 
Thargelia festival was celebrated’, fr. ©ocpyrjXiac. 
See prec. word. 

tharm, n., intestine ( dial .) — OE. parm, pearm, 
rel. to OS. tharm , parmr, Dan., Swed. tarm, 
OFris. therm , MDu., Du. darm , OHG. daram, 
darm, MHG., G. darm , ‘gut’, fr. Teut. *par-ma 
which corresponds to I.-E. * tor-mo-, ‘lit. ‘that 
which goes through’, from I.-E. base *ter- , ‘to 
pierce, go through’, whence also Gk. x6pp,o<;, 
‘hole (into which a pin or peg is stuck)’, Tpdt[iL;, 
‘the perineum’, Tp9jp,a, ‘perforation’, xtxpav, 
‘to pierce, perforate’ ; for the suff. -ma in Teut. 
*par-ma (= E. -m) cp. beam, seam, team. See 
throw and cp. terebra. 

Thaspium, n., a genus of plants, the meadow 
parsnip ( bot .) — ModL., coined by the English - 
American naturalist Thomas Nuttall (1786- 
1859) from a play upon Thapsia, prop, ‘flower 
of Thapsus’, fr. Gk. name of an island. 

For the ending see 1st suff. -ium. 
that, demonstr. pron. — ME. that , thet , fr. OE. 
pset , neut, nom. and acc. sing, of the def. art. 
se , seo , pact, used already in OE. also in de- 
monstr. sense. See the, art., and words there 
referred to. 

Derivatives: that, adj., adv., rel. pron., adv., 
that, conj. (q.v.) 

that, conj. — Identical with that, demonstr. pron. 
Cp. Gk. 6xi L. quod, F. que. It. che, Sp. que y 
which show the same sense development. In 
German, the demonstr. pronoun das, ‘that*, is 
only graphically distinguished from the con- 
junction dafi, ‘that’. 

thatch, tr. v. — ME. thecchen , thacchen, fr. OE. 
peccan, ‘to cover’, rel. to OS. thekkian , ON. 
pekja, Swed. tacka, Dan. doekke , OFris. thekka, 
MDu. decken, Du. dekken, OHG. decchen, 
decken , MHG., G. decken , ‘to cover’, and to 
OE. pxc, ‘roof, thatch’, .ON. pak , Swed. tak , 
Dan. tag, OFris. thek, MLG., MDu., Du. dak, 
‘roof’, OHG. dah, MHG., G. dach, ‘roof’, fr. 
I.-E. base *{s)teg-, ‘to cover’, whence also L. 
tegere, ‘to cover’, tegumentum, ‘a covering’, 
tectum, ‘roof’ (prop. neut. pp. of tegere used as 
a noun), tegula , ‘tile’, toga, ‘toga’, OIr. tech , teg , 
OW. tig, ‘house’, OIr. -tuigim, ‘I cover’, OCo., 



W. to, ‘roof’, Gk. x£yo<;, xeyT), ‘roof’, and — 
with initial s — OI. sthagati, sthagayati, ‘covers 
hides, conceals’, Gk. cniyeiv, ‘to cover’, oxeyoc, 
axiyri, ‘roof’, crxeyavoc, ‘covering; covered’, 
OSlav. o-stegd, ‘garment’, o-stegnqti , ‘to cover’, 
OPruss. steege, ‘barn’, s tog is, ‘roof’, Lith. 
stdgas, ‘roof’. Cp. deck, deckle. Cp. also detect, 
detective, integument, obtected, protect, stegano-, 
tecto- (fr. L. tectum, ‘roof’), tectorial, tectrices, 
tegument, thug, tile, tog, toga. 

Derivatives: thatch-er, n,, thatch-ing, n. 
thatch, n. — ME. thacche, fr. thecchen, thacchen, 
‘to thatch’. See thatch, v. 

Derivative: thatch-y, adj. 
thaumasite, n., a calcium silicate, carbonate and 
sulfate {mineral.) — Coined fr. Gk. $au^.cx£e<.v, 
‘to wonder’ (see thaumato-), and subst. suff. -ite; 
so called in allusion to its remarkable composi- 
tion. 

thaumato-. before a vowel thaumat-, combining 
form meaning ‘wonder’. — Gk. ftaujiaxo-, Dau- 
(aoct-, fr. DaO|Aa, gen. Dau|i.txTOi;, ‘wonder, a 
wondrous thing’, prop. *a thing to look at’, fr. 
*DaF-, ‘to look at’, and rel. to D£a (for *Da- 
Fa), ‘sight, spectacle’. See theater, 
thaumatrope, n., an optical instrument showing 
the persistence of visual impressions. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. ■O-aupj.a, ‘wonder’ and -xp07ros, 
‘that which turns’, fr. xpo7ro<;, xpo7tr|, ‘turn, 
turning’. See thaumat- and -trope, 
thaumaturge, n., 1) a worker of miracles; 2) a 
magician. — ML. thaumaturgus, fr. Gk. •frocu- 
p.axoupy6<;, ‘wonder working’, yhich i s com- 
pounded of &aup,a, gen. -9-a6(jt.axo<;, ‘wonder’, 
and £pyov, ‘work’. See thaumat- and work and 
cp. ergon. 

thaumaturgy, n., magic. — Gk. &au|jt.<xToupyla, 
‘magic’, lit. ‘wonder working’ (n.), fr. Dauptoc- 
xoupy6q. See prec. word and -y (representing 
Gk. -£S). 

Derivatives : thaumaturg-ic , thaumaturg-ic-al, 
adjs., thaumat urg-ist, n. 

thaw, intr. and tr. v., to melt. — ME. thawen , fr. 
OE. pawian , rel. to ON. peyja , MLG. douwen, 
doien, MDu. douwen, doyen, Du. dooien, OHG. 
douwen, dewen, MHG. touwen , touwen, G. tauen, 
‘to thaw’, OS. farthewian , OHG. firdouwen , 
MHG. verdouwen, verdouwen, G. verdauen, ‘to 
digest’, prop, ‘to liquefy’, fr. I.-E. base *ta- , 
*tu ‘to melt’, whence also OI. toyam , ‘water’, 
Ossetic thayun , ‘to thaw’, Arm. t'anam, ‘I mois- 
ten’, OIr. tarn, ‘pestilence’, W. tawdd, ‘molten’. 
Dor xaxeiv, Ion. xtjxsw, ‘to melt, waste, be 
consumed’, xaxepis;, ‘melting; tender, soft’, L. 
tdbere, of s.m., OSlav. tajati , ‘to melt’. Cp. eu- 
tectic, eutexla, tabes, tiglic. Cp. also the second 
element in laurustine. For the sense develop- 
ment of OS. farthewian , etc., ‘to digest’, cp. 
Swed. smdlta, ‘to smelt; to digest’. 

Derivatives: thaw, n., thaw-er, n. 
the, def. article. — ME., fr. OE. pe, a blend of 
earlier se, ‘that, the’, and pxt, of s.m. (see that). 
OE. se, fem. seo, is rel. to ON. sa (masc.), su 
(fern.), ‘that’, Goth, sa (masc.), so (fem.), 
‘that’, and cogn. with OI. sa, sdh (masc.), sd 
(fem.), Avestic ha, ho (masc.), ha (fem.), Toch. 
A sds, B se (masc.), sd-u (fem.), ‘this’, Gk. 6 
(masc.), f) (fem.), ‘the’ ; from the I.-E. demonstr. 
base *so *sa, ‘that; the’. — OE. pset is rel. to 
ON. pat (neut.), ‘that’, Swed. den (masc. and 
fem.), det (neut.), ‘the’, Dan. den, det, ‘that’, 
OFris. thi (masc.), thiu (fem.), thet (neut.), Du. 
de, ‘the’, dat, ‘that’, OHG., MHG. der (masc.), 
diu (fem.), daj (neut.), G. der (masc.), die (fem.), 
das (neut.), ‘the’, Goth, pata (neut.), ‘the’, and 
cogn. with OI. tad (neut.), Avestic tat (neut.), 
‘it, that’, Toch. B. te (neut.), ‘this’, Gk. x6 
(neuL), ‘the’, OSlav. tu (masc.), ta (fem.), to 
(neut.), Russ, tot (masc.), ta (fem.), to (neut.), 
‘that’, Lith. tas (masc.), ta (fem.), ‘that’. Cp. the 
second element in L. is-te (masc.), is-ta (fem.), 
is-tud (neut.), ‘that of yours or near you’, Arm. 
-d, as e.g. in ter-d, ‘the master (who is) here’. 
Alb. te, ‘in order that’, OIr. to, W. do, ‘yes’. Cp. 
also Hitt, ta (neut. pi., ; masc. sing, is tas, sas ), 
‘that’. All these words derive from the I.-E. 
demonstr. base *to-, *ta-, ‘that, the’. Cp. they, 
them, their, than, then, thence, there, this, these. 



thither, those, thus and the second element in 
both, since, sith. Cp. also tales, tauto-, the first 
element in tantamount and the second element 
in idem, tandem. Cp. also ye, def. article, 
the, adv., by so much — used before the com- 
parative. — ME. thi, the, fr. OE. py, pe, instru- 
mental case of the def. article. See prec. word, 
the-, form of theo- before a vowel. 

Thea, n., a genus of plants of the Tea family 
{bot.) — ModL., explained by the Swedish bot- 
anist Carolus Linnaeus (1707-78) as ‘the divine 
plant’, fr. Gk. 0e5, ‘goddess’, but in reality of 
the same origin as E. tea. Cp. theme. 

Theaceae, n. pi., the tea family {bot.) — Formed 
fr. Thea with suff. -aceae. 
theaceous, adj., pertaining to the tea family. — 
See prec. word and -aceous. 
theandric, adj., pertaining to the combination of 
divine and human. — Eccles. Gk. DeavSpixoq, 
compounded of Gk. ^e6?, ‘god’, <&v^p, gen. 
av8p6<;, ‘man’, and suff. -tx6?. See theo-, andro- 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

theanthropic, theanthropical, adj., both divine 
and human. — Formed with suff. -ic, resp. -leal, 
fr. Eccles. Gk. O-edcvO-pcoiro?, which is com- 
pounded of Gk. ‘god’, and avDpco7rag, 

‘man’. See theo- and anthropo- and cp. prec. 
word. 

theanthroplsm, n., anthropomorphism.* — See 
prec, word and -ism. 

theanthropist, n., a believer in theanthropism. — 
See prec. word and -ist. 

thearchy, n., 1) divine rule; 2) theocracy. — Ec- 
cles. Gk. Deapxta, compounded of Gk. #eos, 
‘god’, and -ap^fa, fr. #pxeiv, ‘to lead, rule’. 
See theo- and -archy. 

Derivative: thearch-ic , adj. 
theater, theatre, n, — ME. theatre, fr. MF. thea- 
tre (F. theatre), fr. L. thedtrum, fr. Gk. ^saxpov, 
‘theater’, lit. ‘a place for seeing’, formed with 
-xpov, a suff. denoting place, fr. -9-ea, ‘sight, 
spectacle’, which stands for 
whence Dor. ^a^optat (for *&afeop.ai), Ion. 
-fr'igsop.ai (for *fb)F£o(jLai), Att. (tedcopat, ‘I 
behold’, -S-e^Tris, Att. -&eaxrj(;, ‘spectator’, 
&aup.a, ‘wonder’. Cp. thaumato-, theory, 
theatrical, also {rarely) theatric, adj. — Late L. 
theatricus, fr. L. thedtrum. See prec. word and 
the suffixes -ic and -al. 

Derivatives: theatrical-ity, n., theatrical-ize, tr. 
v., theatrical-iz-ation, n., theatrical-ly, adv., 
theatric-als, n. pi. 

thebaine, thebain, n., a white crystalline poison- 
ous alkaloid {chem.) — Formed with chem. suff. 
-ine, -in, fr. Gk. 07j(Jai, L. Thebae , ‘Thebes’. 
Thebaine lit. means ‘alkaloid of Thebes’, 
thee-, form of theco- before a vowel, 
theca, n., case, capsule {bot. and zool.) — L. 
theca , fr. Gk. IH3XT3, ‘a case in which to put 
anything’, from the base of xi&svoct, ‘to put, 
place’, whence also ‘a placing, setting’. 

See theme and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. tick, ‘cover’, which is a doublet of theca. 
Cp. also the second element in bibliotheca, 
endothecium, exothecium, ootheca, perithecium. 
Derivatives: thec-al , thec-ate, adjs. 

Thecla, Thekla, fem. PN. — L. Thecla, fr. Gk. 
©£xXa, contraction of -DsoxXsIa, fem. of 
'&eoxX7j<;, lit. ‘god-famed’. See theo- and loud, 
theco-, before a vowel thee-, combining form 
meaning ‘case, capsule’. — Gk. D^xo-, &r]x-, 
fr. #73x75. See theca. 

thee, objective case of thou. — ME., fr. OE. pe, 
dat. and acc. Of pu, ‘thou’. See thou. 

Derivative: thee, tr. v., to address as thee\ intr. 
v., to use thee in addressing a person, 
thee, intr. v., to grow, thrive. — OE. theon, rel. 
to OS. thihan, OFris. thigia, MDu. {ghe)dien, 
Du. gedijen, OHG. {gi)dxhan, MHG. gedihen, 
G. gedeihen, Goth. {ga)peihan, fr. I.-E. base 
tenq-, ‘to be thick or strong’. See tight, 
theelin, n., a crystalline hormone (biochem.) — 
Formed with suff. -in fr. Gk. 4H)Xo<;, ‘female’. 
See thely-. 

theft, n. — ME. thefte, thiefthe , fr. OE. peofd, 
piefd, pyfd, fr. peof, ‘thief’. Cp. ON. pyf, pyft, 
and OFris. thiiifthe , thiufte. and see thief and 
subst. suff. -t. 
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thegn, n. — A var. of thane, 
theine, them, n., another name for caffeine ( chem .) 
— F. theine , formed with chem. sufF. -me, -in, fr. 
Thea ; so called because it occurs in tea. 
their, possessive pron. — ME. their , thair, fr. ON. 
peir(r)a y ‘of them', gen. pi. of the demonstr. 
pron. sa y ru, pat y and rel. to OE. para, psera , 
gen. pi. of the def. article. See they and cp. 
them, that. 

theirs, possessive pron. — Formed from prec. 

word with suflf. -s, on analogy of his. 
theism, n., belief in a personal God. — Formed 
with suff. -ism fr. Gk. &e6<;, ‘god’, which prob. 
stands for *dhes~os, and is cogn. with Arm. dik\ 
‘gods' (which prob. stands for *dhes-es ), OI. 
dhi$nyah, ‘pious, devoted’, L. fanum (for *fas- 
nom ), ‘consecrated place, temple’, feriae (fr. OL. 
fesiae ), ‘holy days, festivals’, festus, ‘festive’; fr. 
I.-E. base *dhes - (= L. *fes- y ‘holy’. Cp. 

apotheosis, atheism, ditheism, enthusiasm, heno- 
theism, hylotheism, monotheism, pantheism, poly- 
theism, Theda, theo-, Theodore, Thespesia, 
Thespian, theurgy, Timothy, tritheism, zootheism 
Cp. also fair, fane, feast, Fedora, 
theism, n., a morbid condition due to the exces- 
sive use of tea. — Formed fr. Thea, ‘tea’, with 
suff. -ism. Cp. theine. 

theist, n., an adherent of theism, — See theism (fr. 
Gk. &eo<; 1 and -ist and cp. atheist, henotheist, 
monotheist, pantheist, polytheist. 

Derivatives: theist-ic, theist-ic-al, adjs., theist - 
ic-al-Iy, adv. 

Theleme, n., name of an abbey inRabelgis’ Gar- 
gantua , given as reward to Friar John. The only 
rule in the abbey was to be “Fay ce que voul- 
dras ” (“Do what you like”). — Gk. *>£X7)|xa, 
‘will’, fr. -9iXeiv, ^S-eXstv, ‘to will, wish’, which 
is prob. cogn. with Arm. gel-j, ‘wish’, OSlav. 
ielejd, ieliti, ‘to wish'. 

thelitis, n., inflammation of the nipple (med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. ^Xr), 
‘teat, nipple’. See thely-. 

thelium, n., nipple, papilla. — ModL., fr, Gk. 

&t)Xt?), ‘teat, nipple’. See thely-. 
thely-, combining form meaning ‘female’, — Gk. 
4bj Xu-, fr. ^rjXu?, ‘feminine’, which is rel. to 
^TjXifj, ‘teat, nipple’, fr. I.-E. base *dhe-, *dhei- y 
*dh & -, ‘to suck, suckle’, whence also OI. dhdyati , 
‘sucks’, L .felare, ‘to suck \filius (assimilated fr. 
*felios), ‘son’. See filial and cp. theelin and the 
second element in endothelium, epithelium, 
mesothelium. 

thelytokous, adj., producing only females. — Gk. 
#7 )Xot 6 xoc, ‘bearing females’, compounded of 
•Ot]Xo- (see thely-) and -t 6 xo<;, ‘bearing’, from 
the stem of tIxteiv, ‘to bring forth, bear’. See 
thane and cp. toco-. For E. -ous t as equivalent 
to Gk. -Of;, see -ous. 

them, pron. — ME., a blend of ME. tham, fr. 
OE. pxm, dat, pi. of pe, ‘the, that’, and of ME. 
theim , fr. ON. peim, dat. pi. of the demonstr. 
and personal pron.; see the, art. Them is the 
objective case of they (q.v.) 
them a, n., thema, subject. — L., fr. Gk. &ep.a, 
‘that which is placed’. See theme, 
thematic, adj., 1) pertaining to the theme (stem) 
of a word; 2) pertaining to a theme (music). — 
Gk. #efi.emx6(;, fr. See next word and 

adj. suff. -ic. 

theme, n. - — ME. teme , fr. OF. tesme (F. thime), 
fr. L. thema , fr. Gk. gen. ‘that 

which is placed’, from the stem of n^vat,, ‘to 
put, place’, whence also Dion;, ‘a placing, set- 
ting’ fWjx-x), ‘case in which to put something’, 
‘right, law, decree’ Taw, rule, 

precept’, lit. ‘that which is laid down’, fr. I.-E. 
base *dhe-, ‘to put, place’. See do, v., and cp. 
next word. Cp. also agonothete, anathema, an- 
tithesis, apothecary, apothecium, apothem, athe- 
tize, athetosis, bibliotheca, Cbrysothamnus, dia- 
thesis, eothetic, epenthesis, epithet, Euthamia, 
hypothec, hypothesis, hypothetic, logothete, mo- 
no the tic, parathesis, parenthesis, perithecium, 
prosthesis, prosthetic, prothesis, synthesis, syn- 
thetic, Thamnidium, thamno-, thamnuria, theca, 
Themis, thesurus, thesis, thesmothete, thetic, 
Thomomys, tick, ‘cover’, treasure, typothetae. 
Cp. also the second element in ethical. For the 



ending see suff. -roa. 

Themis, n., personification of law and justice. — 
L., fr. Gk. ©spin;, ‘the goddess of law and jus- 
tice’, fr. ‘right, law, decree’. See theme 

and cp. the first element in Thomomys. Cp. also 
doom. 

then, adv. — ME. thanne , than , thenne y then , fr. 
OE. ponne, pon, psenne , rel to OS., OFris. 
thanna y than , ON. Pa, MDu. danne , dan, Du. 
dan y OHG. thanne , denne, MHG. danne , define, 
dan, den, G. dann , Goth, pan , ‘then’; from the 
I.-E. demonstr. base *to- y *ta-. See the, art., and 
cp. than. 

Derivatives: then, adj. and n. 
thenar, n., the palm of the hand (anat.) — Medi- 
cal L., fr. Gk. £ivap, ‘palm of the hand’, which 
is cogn. with OHG. tenar , MHG. tener, ‘palm 
of the hand’. Cp. the second element in opisthe- 
nar. 

Derivative: thenar, adj. 

thence, adv. — ME. thanne s, thennes (formed, 
with adverbial gen. suff - s , from earlier thanne , 
thenne), contracted later into thens (written 
thence, in order to show that the s has the voice- 
less sound), fr. OE. panon, which is rel. to OS. 
thanana , ON, pana, OFris. thana, OHG. dan- 
nana, dannan (= G. von dannen ), ‘thence’. See. 
that. For the spelling with -ce cp. hence , whence. 
theo-, before a vowel the-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘god’. Gk. fl-co-, 4>e-, fr. Oe 6<;, ‘god’. See 
1st theism. 

Theobald, masc. PN. — ML. Theobaldus , fr. OG. 
Theudobald Theodbald (rel. to OE. peodbeald ), 
fr. theuda , ‘folk, people’, and bald, ‘bold’. (The 
change of OG. Theudobald , Theodbald to ML. 
Theobaldus is due to the influence of names be- 
ginning with Theo-, fr. Gk. ‘god’.) For 

the first element see Dutch and cp. words there 
referred to. For the second element see bold 
and cp. the first element in Baldwin. Cp. also 
Aldine. 

Theobroma, n., a genus of plants of the chocolate 
family ( bot .) — ModL., coined by the Swedish 
botanist Carolus Linnaeus (1707-78) fr. theo- 
and Gk. ppoifza, ‘food’, which is rel. to popa, 
‘food’, and cogn. with L. vorare, ‘to devour’. 
See voracious and cp. devour. Cp. also Abroma. 
The name prop, refers to the cocoa as ‘the food 
of the gods’. 

theobromine, n., a bitter crystalline compound, 
C 7 H s N 4 0 2 , which occurs in cacao beans (chem.) 
— Coined fr, ModL. Theobroma (see prec. 
word) with chem. suff. -ine. 
theocentric, adj., considering God as the center 
of all things. — Compounded of theo- and cen- 
tric. 

theocracy, n. — Gk. ^eoxparia, ‘the rule of 
God\ coined by the Jewish historian Josephus 
(cca 38-cca 100), fr. (see theo-) and 

-xpocTta, ‘rule of*, fr. xpaxoc;, ‘strength, power, 
rule’. See -cracy. 

theocrat, n., one who rules under theocracy. — 
Compounded of theo- and -crat. Cp. prec. 
word. 

theocratic, adj., pertaining to theocracy. — See 
theocracy and Ist -atic. 

theodicean, adj., pertaining to theodicy. — Form- 
ed from next word with suff. -ean. 
theodicy, n., vindication of divine justice. — F. 
theodicee, lit. ‘justice of God’, formed by the 
German philosopher, Baron Gottfried Wilhelm 
von Leibniz (1646-1716) in 1710 fr. theo- and 
Gk. 8bo), ‘justice’, whence Sixasstv, ‘to judge’, 
Sixcca-nf)?, ‘judge’. See dicast, 
theodolite, n., an instrument for measuring 
angles. — Of uncertain origin. 

Theodora, n., fern. PN. — Gk. ©eo$d>poc, fern, of 
0£68<opo<;. See next word. 

Theodore, masc. PN. — L. Theodorus, fr. Gk. 
0e68ojpoq, lit. ‘gift of God’, compounded of 
Oe6<; (see theo-) and 8£>pov, ‘gift’. See donation 
and cp. prec. word and Dorothea. Cp. also 
Fedora. 

Theodoric, masc. PN. — Late L. Theodoricus, a 
name of Gothic origin lit. meaning ‘ruler of the 
people’. Cp. Goth, piuda, ‘people’, and *reiks, 
‘ruler’, which is rel. to reiki, ‘rule, empire, 
kingdom’. For the first element see Dutch and 



cp. words there referred to. For the second ele- 
ment see Reich. 

Theodosia, fern. PN. — Gk. ©Eo&oola, lit. ‘gift 
of God’, compounded of #eo- (see theo-) and 
Sock;, ‘gift’. See dose. 

theogony, n., the origin of the gods in heathen 
theology. — Gk. -flcoyovta, ‘origin of the gods’, 
compounded of &£<$<;, ‘god’, and -yovta, fr. 
yovoc;, ‘race, birth, descent’, which stands in 
gradational relationship to ysvoi;, ‘race, de- 
scent’. See theo- and genus. 

Derivatives: theogon-ic , theogon-ic-al, adjs. 
theolatry, n., worship of a god. — Gk. &coXaTp£- 
La, compounded of $e<k (see theo-) and -XocTpet- 
a, -Xaxpla, fr. Xarpela, ‘service worship’. 
See -latry. 

theologian, n. MF. (= F.) theologien , fr. theo - 
logie , ‘theology’, fr. Eccles. L. theologia . See 
theology and -an. 

theological, adj. — Eccles. L. theologicalis, fr. 
theologicus , fr. theologia . See theology and -ical. 
Derivatives: theological, n., theological-ly , adv. 
theologico-, combining form meaning ‘theologi- 
cal and’. — See theological, 
theologue, n., theologian (obsol. and colloq.) — 
Eccles. L. theologus. See theologian, 
theology, n. — ME. theologie , fr. Eccles. L. 
theologia , fr. Gk. $EoXoy£a, ‘science of divine 
things’, fr. &EoX6yo<;, ‘student of divine things’, 
which is compounded of &eo<; (see theo-) and 
-Xoyta, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks (in a certain 
manner) ; one who deals (with a certain topic’. 
See theo- and -logy. 

theomachy, n., battle of, or with, the gods. — 
Gk. &eojxax£a, compounded of fl£o<; (see theo-) 
and -\L<yc/ioL, fr. tiax^b ‘battle’. See -machy. 
theomorphic, adj., having the form of a god. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. $eop.op<po<;, 
which is compounded of (see theo-) and 
p.op«py;, ‘form, shape’. See theo- and morpho-. 
theophany, n., appearance of God to man. — 
Eccles. L. theophania, fr. Gk. ^eocpaveux, ftecxpa- 
v(a, ‘manifestation of God’, compounded of 
Ae6<; (see theo-) and the stem of <patv£a^ai, ‘to 
appear’. See phantasm and cp. tiffany. For the 
ending see suff. -y (representing Gk. -eta, -ta). 
Theophiius, masc. PN. — L., fr. Gk. ©£091X0:;, 
lit. ‘loved by the gods’, fr. &£o^, ‘god’, and 
9tXo<;, ‘loved, beloved’. See theo- and philo-. 
theopneustic, adj., divinely inspired.. — Formed 
with suff. -ic fr. Gk. fl-e^TTveucrroi;, fr. (see 
theo-) and -7 uv£u<tto<;, ‘-inspired’, prop, verbal 
adj. of irveetv, ‘to breathe, inspire’. See pneuma. 
theorbo, n., an obsolete kind of lute (mus.) — F. 
thdorbe, teorbe, fr. earlier tuorbe, tiorbe , fr. It. 
tiorba, which is of unknown origin, 
theorem, n., a general statement. ■— Late L. 
theorema , fr. Gk. ^EtopTipia, ‘sight, spectacle’, 
fr. '&ecop£iv, ‘to look at, behold’, fr. &ett>p6<;, 
‘spectator’. See theory and -ma. 
theorematic, theorematical, adj. — Formed with 
suff. -ic, resp. -ical, fr. Gk. &sd>p7)fxa, gen. $e«- 
pyj^xaTOi;, See prec. word. 

Derivative: theorema tical-ly , adv.- 
theory, n. — Late L. theoria, fr. Gk. 
‘spectacle, contemplation, consideration’, fr. 
&so>p6c;, ‘spectator’, from the stem of &£acp9'ca, 
‘to see, behold’, whence also -O-EaTpov, ‘theater’, 
lit. ‘a place for seeing’. See theater and -y 
presenting Gk. -£a). 

Derivatives: theor-ist, n., theor-ize , intr. and tr. 
v., theor-iz-ation , n., theoriz-er , n. 
theosophy, n. — ML. theosophia, fr. Late Gk. 
^EoaocpLa, ‘knowledge of divine things’, which 
is compounded of Gk. Iteik (see theo-) and 
crocpta, ‘skill, wisdom’, fr. 0096?, ‘skilled, wise’. 
See sophist. 

Derivatives: theosoph-ic , theosoph-ic-al, adjs., 
theosoph-ist, n. 

ther-, form of thero- before a vowel. 

-ther, suff. expressing comparison, alternative, 
etc., as in further , hither , thither, either. — 
Compar. suff, from I.-E. base *ter-, *tr-, 
whence OI. - tara , Gk. -rspo^, L. - terus , lit. 
‘beyond’. Co. OI. tatra, ‘there, thither’, L. 
trans, ‘beyond’, and see brans-. Cp. also allotrio-, 
alter, contra-, deteriorate, deutero-, dexter, ei- 
ther, esoteric, exoteric, exterior, hetero-, hinder. 
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hither, hysteran proteron, inter-, iterate, magis- 
ter, minister, neither, nostrum, other, presbyter, 
preter-, sinister, subter-, thither, ulterior, ultra-, 
whether. 

theralite, n., name of a group of plutonic rocks 
( petrology ). — Lit. ‘the stone hunted after’, fr. 
Gk. fbrjpocv, ‘to hunt, chase, to hunt after’, and 
Xlftoq, ‘stone’; it was so called because its dis- 
covery was expected. Gk. fbjpav derives fr. 
#7) pa, ‘hunting of wild beasts, chase’, fr. lM)p, 
‘beast of prey’; see theriac and cp. words there 
referred to. For Gk. XM)o<;, see litho-. 
therapeutic, therapeutical, adj. — Gk. -ffEpaTteim- 
lit. ‘inclined to serve’, hence ‘attentive, on 
obedient, able to cure’, fr. ^EpanreueLv, ‘to wait 
serve, attend, fr. ftepaitov, ‘servant, attendant’, 
fr. gen. $ipa7i:o!;, of s.m. The suff. -eueiv 

in / &£ptt7TEL)£i.'j is due to the analogy of verbs in 
which the diphthong eu belonged to the stem as 
e.g. in ftaoiXEUEtv, ‘to be king, to rule’, fr. $a- 
oiXeui;, ‘king’, lepeuetv, ‘to be a priest, to offer, 
sacrifice’, fr. tepeu^, ‘priest’. Gk. &£pa4< is of 
uncertain origin. It possibly derives fr. I.-E. 
base *dher(e)-, ‘to hold, support’, which ap- 
pears in Gk. Dpovoi;, ‘seat, chair, throne’, L. 
firmus , ‘strong’. See firm, adj., and cp. words 
there referred to. For the ending see suff. -ic, 
resp. also -al. 

Derivative: therapeutical-ly , adv. 
therapeutics, n., that branch of medicine which 
deals with the treatment and cure of disease. — 
See prec. word and -ics. 

-therapy, combining form meaning ‘treatment, 
cure’. Fr. Gk. ffepaiceia, ‘a waiting on, service, 
attendance’, fr. ffeparrwv. See therapeutic and 
-y (representing Gk. -eta), 
there, adv. — ME. thar, ther, fr. OE. par, pier, 
per , rel. to OFris. ther, OS. thar, ON. par , Dan., 
Swed. der, Du. daar, OHG. dar, MHG. dar, da, 
Goth, par, ‘there’, and cogn. with OI. tar-hi , 
‘then’, fr. I.-E. *tar-, ‘there’, enlargement of 
pron. base *to-, *ta~. See the, art., and cp. words 
there referred to. 

thereabouts, thereabout, adv. — ME. ther about e , 
fr. OE. pier abutan, ‘about that’. See there and 
about. 

thereafter, adv. — ME. therafter, fr. OE. pier 
sefter , ‘after that’. See there and after, 
thereat, adv. — ME., fr. OE. pair act, ‘there’. See 
there and at. 

thereby, adv. — ME. therby , fr. OE. pserbig , ‘by 
that’. See there and by. 

therefor, adv. — ME. ther for, ther fore , therefor , 
therefore , ‘for that’; ME. fore is a secondary 
form of for . See there and for and cp. next word, 
therefore, adv. — ME. ther for, etc. See prec. word, 
therefrom, adv. — ME. ther from. See there and 
from. The orig. spelling was there from. 
therein, adv. — ME. therin , fr. OE. pxrin, fr. 
pier, ‘there’, and m, ‘in’. See there and in, prep, 
thereof, adv. — ME. therof fr. OE. pier of ‘of 
that’. See there and of. 

thereon, adv. — ME. theron, fr. OE. pier on, ‘on 
that’. See there and on. 

thereout, adv. — ME. theoute , fr. OE. pxrut, 
pxrute , ‘outside’. See there and out. 
thereover, adv. — ME. ther over , fr. OE. pierofer, 
‘over that’. See there and over. 

Theresa, also Teresa, fern. PN. — F. Therese, fr. 
L. Therasia , Theresia, which is prob. rel. to 
Therasia , fr. Gk. Ovjpaata, name of two islands 
one neaT Sicily (now called Vulcanello) the 
other near Crete (still called 07}pacjta). 
thereto, adv. — ME. therto, fr. OE. pierto, ‘to 
that’. See there and to. 

thereunder, adv. — ME. therunder, fr. OE. pier- 
under , ‘under that’. See there and under, 
thereupon, adv. — ME. ther upon , fr. OE. pier 
uppan. See there and upon. 

Thereva, n., the type genus of the stiletto flies ( en - 
tomol.) — ModL., lit. ‘hunter’, fr. Gk. IbjpEueiv, 
‘to hunt’, fr. Dvjp, ‘beast’. See therio-. 
Therevidae, n. pi., a family of flies, the stiletto 
flies {entomol ) — ModL., formed with suff. 
-idae from prec. word. 

therewith, adv. — ME. tkerwith , fr. OE. pier wid, 
pxrwid, ‘with that’. See there and with, 
therewithal, adv. — Compounded of there and 



withal. 

theri-, form of therio- before a vowel, 
theriac, n., an ancient antidote for poison. — L. 
theriaca, fr. Gk. &7]piax7), ‘antidote’ (for £v;pia- 
*7) avrtSoot;), fern, of -9iqpiax6s, ‘pertaining 
to wild or poisonous animals’, fr. lErjpiov, ‘beast’, 
dimin. of fhrjp (see therio- and cp. treacle). The 
name for antidote was coined by Andromachus, 
a native of Crete and contemporary of Nero ; 
the antidote for snake poison, invented by him, 
was composed of 61 various ingredients, the 
most important of which was the dried flesh of 
vipers, whence the name of the antidote ffrjpia- 
xrj (scil. dvTt&OTOs), lit. ‘animal (antidote)’, 
therianthropic, adj., combining human and ani- 
mal form (as the centaur). — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. &7)piav&p<D7ro<;, ‘beast man’, fr. 
fbjpLov, ‘beast, animal’, and #vDpG)7ro<;, ‘man’. 
See therio- and anthropo-. 

Theridiidae, n. pi., a family of spiders (entomol.) 
— ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. ibjpi- 
Stov, dimin. of ^ptov, itself dimin. of &7)p, 
‘beast, animal’. See therio-. 
therio-, before a vowel theri-, combining form 
meaning ‘wild beast’. — Gk. Ibjpto-, ffrjpt-, fr. 
'9‘Tjptov, ‘wild animal, beast, animal’, formally a 
dimin. of fWjp, of s.m., which is rel. to Lesbian 
Gk. cp^p, of s.m., from I.-E. base ghwer-, ‘wild, 
wild animal’, whence also L. ferus, ‘wild’. See 
fierce and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
prec. word and the second element in Acera- 
therium.Dinotherium, Megatherium, Nyctereutes, 
Oenothera, paleothere. 

theriomorphic, adj., having the form of an ani- 
mal. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. -Sbjpio- 
[lopcpoi;, which is compounded of &7]plov, ‘ani- 
mal’, and [Aoptp-Tj, ‘form, shape’. See therio- and 
morpho-. 

theriomorphous, adj., theriomorphic. — See prec. 
word and -morphous. 

therium, combining form denoting a genus of ani- 
mals (conventionally mammals). — ModL., fr. 
Gk. Et)pldv, ‘animal’. See therio-. 
therm, n., British thermal unit (physics). — Gk. 
■9-fpjj.Tj, ‘heat’, rel. to &ep|j.6?, ‘warm’, which 
stands for *g w hermos, fr. I.-E. base *g w her-, 
‘warm’. See warm and cp. thermae, Thermidor, 
thermion, thermo-, athermancy, diathermancy, 
diathermic, hydrothermal, isothere, isotherm, 
therm-, form of thermo- before a vowel, 
thermae, n. pi,, hot springs or baths. — L., fr. 
Gk. &£p|i.at, pi. of &£p[nr], ‘heat’. See prec. 
word. 

thermal, adj., pertaining to thermae; pertaining 
to heat. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
thermae . See therm. 

thermantidote, n., an apparatus for cooling the 
air. — Compounded of therm and antidote, 
thermesthesia, thermaesthesia, n., sensitiveness to 
heat (physiol.) — Compounded of therm and 
esthesia. 

-thermia, also -thermy, combining form denot- 
ing; 1) the state of heat; 2) generation or ap- 
plication of heat. — ModL. - thermia , formed 
fr. Gk. -O'spptT), ‘heat’, with L. suff. -ia. See 
therm and -y (representing L. da). 
thermic, adj., pertaining to heat. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. Sipfrr), ‘heat’. See therm. 
Thermidor, n., the eleventh month (lasting fr. 
July 19th to Aug. 17th) of the French revolu- 
tionary calendar. — A word coined by Fabre 
d’figlantine in 1793 fr. Gk. Sippm), ‘heat’, and 
Swpov, ‘gift’; see therm and donation, 
Thermidorian, n. (French hist.) — F. Thermido- 
rien, lit. ‘pertaining to Thermidor’. See prec. 
word and -ian. 

thermion, n., an electrically charged particle 
emitted from an incandescent body (physics). — 
Coined by the English physicist Sir Owen 
Willans Richardson (1879-1959) fr. Gk. &epp,Yj, 
‘heat’. See therm and -ion. 

Derivatives: tkermion-ic, adj., thermionics (q.v.) 
thermionics, n. pL, that branch of physics which 
deals with the emission of electrons from heated 
bodies. — See prec. word and -ics. 
thermit, n., a mixture of aluminum with an iron 
oxide ( trade mark ) — G., formed fr. Gk. DEppo;, 
‘heat’ (see therm) with suff. -it, fr. Gk. -fryjc 



(see subst. suff. -ite) ; so called because of the 
great heat it produces when it is ignited, 
thermo-, before a vowel therm-, combining form 
meaning ‘heat’. — Gk. -^eppo-, &epp.-, fr. 
‘heat’. See therm. 

thermobarometer, n., a thermometer used for 
measuring the altitude by determining the boil- 
ing point of water. — Compounded of thermo- 
and barometer. 

thermochemistry, n., that branch of chemistry 
which deals with the relation between heat and 
chemical action. — Compounded of thermo- 
and chemistry. 

thermocouple, n., a thermoelectric couple. — 
Compounded of thermo- and couple, 
thermodynamics, n., that branch of physics which 
deals with the reaction between heat and me- 
chanical energy. — Compounded of thermo- 
and dynamics. 

thermoelectric, adj., pertaining to thermoelectric- 
ity. — Compounded of thermo- and electric. 
Derivatives: thermoelectric-al , adj., thermoelec- 
tric-al-ly, adv. 

thermoelectricity, n., electricity produced by heat. 

— Compounded of thermo- and electricity, 
thermoelectrometer, n., an instrument for meas- 
uring the power of an electric current by the 
heat which it produces. — Compounded of 
thermo- and electrometer. 

thermogenesis, n., the production of heat, esp. in 
the body. — Compounded of thermo- and 
genesis. 

thermogenetic, adj., pertaining to thermogenesis. 
* — Compounded of thermo- and genetic, 
thermogenic, adj., relating to the production of 
heat. — Compounded of thermo- and -genic, 
thermogenous, adj., thermogenic. — Compound- 
ed of thermo- and -genous. 
thermogram, n., the record produced by a ther- 
mograph. — Compounded of thermo- and Gk. 
YP<i|i.p.a, ‘that which is written’. See -gram, 
thermograph, n., a self-registering thermometer. 

— Compounded of thermo- and Gk. -ypatpof;, 
fr. ypa<pe:v, ‘to write’. See -graph. 

thermolabiJe, adj., unstable when subjected to 
moderate heat. — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
■&ippt7], ‘heat’, and L. Idbilis, ‘unstable, waver- 
ing’. See therm and labile and cp. thermostable. 
thermology, n., the study of heat. Com- 
pounded of thermo- and Gk. -XoYta, fr. 
-X6 yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
onq who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
thermolysis, n., 1) dissociation by heat (chem.); 
2) dispersion of heat from the body (physiol.) — 
G. Thermolyse , coined by the German pharma- 
cist Karl Friedrich Mohr (1806-79) fr. thermo- 
and Gk. Xuctl-, ‘a loosing, a setting free; dis- 
solution’, fr. XtJELv, ‘to loose, set free; to dis- 
solve’. See lysis. 

thermometer, n. — F. thermometre , coined by the 
Jesuit Father LeurSchon in 1624 fr. Gk. ff^ppiY], 
‘heat’, and p^rpov, ‘measure’. See therm and 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
thermometry, n., the measurement of heat. — 
Compounded of tbermo- and Gk. -pLErpia, ‘a 
measuring of’. See -metry. 

Derivatives; thermometr-ic , thermometr-ic-al , 
adjs., thermometr-ic-al-ly , adv. 
thermophile, thermophilic, adj., ‘heat loving’ (said 
of certain bacteria). — Compounded of thermo- 
and Gk. <plXo<;, ‘friend’. See philo-. 
thermophore, n., an apparatus for conveying heat. 

— Gk. Deptxo<p6po<;, ‘boiler’, compounded of 
$spp.7] } ‘heat’, and -<p6po?, ‘carrying’. See 
therm and -phore. 

thermopile, n., a thermoelectric battery. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. Gk. Dippi7], ‘heat’, and L. pila, 
‘pillar’. See therm and pile, ‘heap’, 
thermoplegia, n., a heatstroke. — Compounded 
of thermo- and Gk. nX^Y*), ‘blow, stroke’, 
which is cogn. with L. pldga , ‘stroke, wound’. 
See plague and 1st -ia. 

thermos bottle, thermos flask. — Fr. Gk. &Eppt6c, 
‘warm, hot’, which is rel. to &£ppnq, ‘heat’. See 

therm. 

thermoscope, n., an instrument for indicating 
differences in temperature without measuring 
them in degrees. — ModL. thermoscopium , 
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compounded of thermo- and Gk. -ax6mov, fr. 
oxo7teTv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope. 
Derivatives : thermoscop-ic , thermoscop-ic-al, 
adjs. 

thermostable, adj., stable when subjected to a 
moderate degree of heat. — A hybrid coined fr. 
Gk. ‘heat’, and L. stabilis , ‘stable’. See 

therm and stable, adj., and cp. thermolabile. 
thermostat, n., a device for the automatic regula- 
tion of temperature. — Compounded of thermo- 
and Gk. cxax6<;, ‘placed, standing’. See static 
and cp. aerostat and words there referred to. 
Derivative: thermostat-ic, adj. 
thermostatics, n., the science that treats of the 
equilibrium of heat. — See prec. word and -ics. 
thermotaxic, adj., pertaining to thermotaxis. — 
See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
thermotaxis, n., the regulation of bodily heat 
{physiol.) — ModL., compounded of thermo- 
and Gk. TddUs, ‘arrangement’. See taxis, 
thermotensile, adj., pertaining to tensile force as 
affected by changes in temperature. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. S-epinq, ‘heat* (see therm), and 
tensile (q.v.), a word of Latin origin, 
thermotherapy, n., the treatment of disease by 
heat. — Compounded of thermo- and -therapy, 
thermotic, adj., pertaining to heat. — Gk. ffcppwo- 
tixoc, fr. &epp.oOv, ‘to make hot’, fr. &ep{i6q 3 
‘hot’. See therm and -otic, 
thermotics, n., the science of heat. — See prec. 
word and -ics. 

thermotropic, adj., having the property of thermo- 
tropism. — See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
thermotropism, n., property of an organism of 
turning toward, or away from, heat ( biol .) — 
Compounded of thermo- and tropism. 

-thermy, combining form. — See -thermia. 
tbero-, before a vowel ther-, combining form 
meaning ‘wild animal, beast’. — Gk. ffY]po-, 
&Tjp-, fr. ff^p, gen. -Ib)p6<;, ‘wild animal, beast, 
animal’. See therio-. 

theroid, adj., resembling a beast. — Compounded 
of ther- and Gk. -osiStq?, ‘like*, fr. eT$o<;, ‘form, 
shape’. See -oid. 

therology, n., the study of mammals, mammalogy 

— Compounded of thero- and Gk. -Xoy(a, fr. 
-X6ycx;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Theropoda, n. pi., a suborder of carnivorous dino- 
saurs ( paleontol .) — ModL., compounded of 
thero- and -poda. 

theropodous, adj., pertaining to the Theropoda. 

— See prec. word and -ous. 

thersitical, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, 
Thersites ; scurrilous. — Formed with the suffix 
-ical fr. L. Thersites , fr. Gk. 0epairrj<;, name 
of the ugliest of the Greeks before Troy, a man 
notorious for his scurrility. The name lit. means 
‘bold’, esp. ‘bold of speech’ (cp. ■9-ep<ne7a]c;, 
‘bold of speech’), fr. &epero<;, Aeol. equivalent 
of Ion., Old Att. &apero<;, Att. $appo<;, ‘cour- 
age, audacity’, and rel. to -Dapau?, t>paau<;, 
‘bold, audacious’, ffapacTv, Att. &appstv, ‘to be 
bold’, fr. I.-E. base *dhars-, ‘to dare, be coura- 
geous’. See dare and cp. thrasonical. For the end- 
ing of the name 0epaiT7j? see subst. suff. -ite. 
thesaurus, n., a treasury ; a treasury of words, lexi- 
con. — L., fr. Gk. ffYjoaupoq, ‘treasure, treasure- 
house’, a compound whose first element prob. 
derives fr. &"/]-, ‘the stem of xri^voci, to place, 
put’ (see theme); the second element is of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. treasure, 
these, demonstr. pron. — ME. thise, these , fr. 
OE. fries, ‘these’, a collateral form of fras , pi. of 
fres, ‘this’. See this. OE. fras survives in E. those 
(q.v.) 

Theseus, n., the most famous hero of Attica, son 
of Aegeus ( Greek mythoV) — L., fr. Gk. 
0Tjaeo<;, which is of unknown etymology, 
thesis, n. — L., fr. Gk. Oeau;, ‘a placing, setting’, 
fr. I.-E. *dh 6 -ti-, whence also OL -(d)hitih (only 
in compounds), ‘a placing’. Late L. con-diti-d, 
‘a founding’ (fr. L. conditus , pp. of condere, ‘to 
found’). Gk. is verbal n. of xi&evxi, ‘to 

put, place, set’. See theme and cp. deed. Cp. also 
next word. 

thesmothete, n., a legislator, orig. any of the six 
inferior archons in Athens ( Greek antiq.) — Gk. 



'S'eap.GffeTTj*;, compounded of ‘that 

which is laid down, law’, and ‘one who 

places'. Both (Dor. tsO^o?, Laconic, 

Argive and Locrian ffeDpioO and derive 

from the stem of xtffevaL, ‘to put, place, set’. 
See theme and cp. prec. word. 

Thespesia, n., a genus of plants of the mallow 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. SzaTtioioq, ‘di- 
vinely sounding, divine’. See next word. For the 
ending see 1st 'Suff. -ia. 

Thespian, adj., pertaining to Thespis; pertaining 
to the drama. — Formed fr. L. Thespis , fr. Gk. 
Beams, the founder of the Greek drama. The 
name derives fr. ‘inspired by the gods’, 

which is prob. a short form for ffea:r£aios, ‘di- 
vinely sounding, divine’, fr. *&£a-G7t£xo<;, com- 
pounded of fixa-, lit. ‘divinely uttered’, fr. 

‘divine’ and *a:rexoi;, ‘uttered’ (cp. 
a-a7ceTos s ‘unspeakable, unutterable’). For the 
first element see theo-. The second element de- 
rives fr. L-E. base *seq w -, ‘to say*; see say, v. 
Cp. prec. word. For the ending see suff. -ian. 
theta, n., name of the 8th letter of the Greek al- 
phabet. — Gk. &7jxa, fr. Heb. teth', see teth. The 
a was added because a Greek word cannot end 
with a t; cp. alpha and words there referred to. 
thetic, adj. positive. — Gk. ffexixo*;, ‘fit for plac- 
ing’, fr. $eTos, ‘placed, affirmative, positive*, 
verbal adj. of xiDevat, ‘to place, put, set’. See 
theme and adj. suff. -ic. 

theurgic, theurgical, adj., magical. — Late L. 
theurgicus, fr. Gk. ffeoupytxos, fr. Oeoupyta. 
See theurgy and adj. suff. -ic, resp. also -al. 
theurgist,n., a magician. — See next word and-ist. 
theurgy, n., magic. — Late L. theurgia , fr. Gk. 
fi-eoupyia, ‘divine work’, fr. &eoupyos, ‘divine 
worker’, which is compounded of #eo<;, gen. 
&eou, ‘god’, and the base of Ipyov, ‘work*. See 
1st theism and work and cp. ergon. For the end- 
ing see suff. -y (representing Gk. -ta). 
thews, n. pi., bodily strength; vigor. — ME. 
thewes, ‘habits, manners’, fr. OE. freaw, ‘cus- 
tom, usage, habit’, pi. freawas, ‘manners’, rel. to 
OS. thau, ‘custom’, OHG. thau, dau, ‘discipline*; 
of uncertain origin. It is perh. cogn. with L. tue - 
rf, ‘to look at, regard, consider’; see tuition. 
Derivatives: thew-ed , thew-less , thew-y, adjs. 
they, pron. of the 3rd person, nom. pi. — ME. 
thei , thai , fr. ON. freir, ‘they’, orig. nom. pi. 
masc. of sd, sii , frat, ‘that’. See the, art., and cp. 
them, their. 

thi-, form of thio- before a vowel, 
thiaminase, n., an enzyme that destroys thiamine 
( biochem .) — Formed from next word with suff. 
-ase. 

thiamine, thiamin, n., a crystalline compound 
C 12 Hi ? ON 4 SC1 ( chem .) — Compounded of 
thio- and amin(e). 

thiazine, thiazin, n., any of a class of ring com- 
pounds containing one sulfur atom and one 
nitrogen atom and four atoms of carbon {bio- 
chem.) — Compounded of thio-, -az and -in(e). 
thiasus, n., a religious brotherhood {Greek antiq.) 
— L., fr. Gk. iUaao?, ‘religious guild, confra- 
ternity’, which is of uncertain origin, 
thiazole, thiazol, n., a colorless liquid C 3 H 3 NS 
{chem.) — Compounded of thio- and azole, 
thick, adj. — ME. thicke , thikke , fr. OE. fricce, 
rel. to OS. thikki , ON. frykkr, frjukkr, friokkr, 
Dan. tyk , Swed. tjock , Norw. tjukk, OFris. 
thikke, MDu. dicke, Du. dik, OHG. dicki, dichi, 
‘thick’, dicco, ‘often’, MHG. dicke, G. dick, 
‘thick’, fr. I.-E. base *tegu-, whence also OIr. 
dug, ‘thick’, W., Co. tew, Bret, teo, of s.m. 
Derivatives: thick , n., adv. and v., thick-en , tr. 
and intr. v., thick-en-er, n., thick-en-ing, n., 
thick-et, n., thick-et-ed, adj., thick-et-y, adj., 
thick-ness, n., thick-ish, thick-ly, adjs., thick- 
ness, n. and tr. v., thick-ness-ing , n. 
thief, n. — ME. theef, fr. OE. freof \ rel. to OS. 
thi of, ON. frjofr, Dan. tyv, Swed. tjuf, Norw. 
tjuv, OFris. thiaf MDu., Du. dief, OHG. thiob, 
diob , diub , MHG. diep, diup, G. Died, Goth. 
friufs, and possibly cogn. with Lith. tupiii, tupti, 
‘to squat oneself down’, tupiii , taped , ‘to crouch, 
squat’. Cp. theft and the last element in infang- 
thief, outfangthief. 

Derivatives: thieve (q.v.), thievery (q.v.), thiev- 
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ing , n. and adj., thiev-ish, adj., thiev-ish-ly, adv., 
thiev-ish-ness , n. 

thieve, intr. v., to steal. — OE. freofian, fr. freof 
‘thief’. See thief. 

thievery, n. — Formed fr. E. thief with suff. -ery. 
thigh, n. — ME. theh, thih, thigh, fr. OE. freoh , 
frioh , rel. to ON. frfd, ‘thigh, rump’, OFris. 
thiach , ODu. thio, Du. dij, OHG. dioh, ‘thigh*, 
fr. I.-E. base *tu -, *teu-, ‘to swell’, whence also 
OIr. ton , ‘rump’, W. tin , of s.m., OSlav. tyjq, 
tyti, ‘to become fat’, tuku, ‘fat’, Lith. tauka , 
‘fat*, taukas, ‘pieces of fat’, tunkii , tukti, ‘to be- 
come fat’, Lett, tukt, ‘to swell’, L. tumere, ‘to 
swell’. See tumid and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: thigh-ed , adj. 
thigmo-, combining form meani ng ‘touch*. — - Gk. 
fftyjjio-, fr. 4Kyp.a, ‘touch’, which is rel. to 
ihyyavEtv (aor. IKyciv), ‘to touch’, fr. I.-E. base 
*dheigh -, ‘to form out of clay, to knead, form*. 
See dough and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. the first element in thixotropy, 
thigmotropism, n., the property in an organism of 
turning under the influence of contact (biol.) — 
Compounded of thigmo- and tropism. 
thill, n., the shaft of a vehicle. — ME. thi lie, fr. 
OE. frille , plank’, which is rel. to OE. frel, 
‘plank’, ON. frili, fril , ‘plank, thwart’, MDu. 
dele, Du. dee!, OHG. dil, dilo, dilla, MHG. dil, 
dille, G. Diele , ‘deal, board, plank’, fr. I.-E. base 
*tela~, *tla~, ‘something flat’, whence also L. tel - 
lus, ‘earth’. See tellurian and cp. deal, ‘plank’, 
thimble, n. — ME. thimbel, fr. OE. frymel, formed 
fr. fruma, ‘thumb’, with suff. -el. See thumb and 
instrumental suff. -le. 

Derivative: thimbl-ed, adj. 
thimblerig, n., a swindling game. — Compound- 
ed of thimble and rig, ‘trick’. 

Derivatives: thimblerig, intr. v., thimblerigg-er,, 
n., thimblerigg-ing , n. 

thin, adj. — ME. thinne , fr. OE. frynne, rel. to OS. 
thunni, ON. frunnr , Swed. tunn, Norw. tunn , 
tynn , Dan. tynd , MDu. dunne , Du. dun, OFris. 
thenne, OHG. thunni, dunni, MHG. dunne, G. 
diinn, ‘thin’, orig. ‘stretched out’, and to OE. 
frenian, ON. frenja, OHG., MHG. dennen, de- 
nen , G. dehnen , Goth, uf-franjan, ‘to stretch, ex- 
tend’, fr. I.-E. base *ten-, ‘to stretch, extend’, 
whence also OI. tanuh (fern, tanvi), tanukafa, 
‘thin, tender’, lit. ‘stretched out’, Homeric Gk. 
Tavaoq, ‘stretched out, long’, Gk. xavo-, 
‘stretched out, long’ (as in xaviiyXcjaao;, ‘long- 
tongued’), L. tenuis, ‘thin, slender’, tenus , ‘cord, 
snare’, OSlav. tintiki 2, tinikd , ‘thin’, dial. Lith. 
tenvas, Lett, tiews , ‘slender’, OIr. tan{a)e, Co. 
tanow , W. teneu, MBret/mwaw, ‘thin’. See tend, 
‘to move in a certain direction’, and cp. tenuis. 
Derivatives: thin , tr. and intr. v., thin-ly, adv., 
thin- ness, n. 

thine, possessive pron. — ME. thin, fr. OE. frin, 
orig. gen. of fru, ‘thou’, rel. to OS., OFris. thin, 
‘thy, thine’, ON. frinn, ‘thy, thine’, frin, ‘of thee’, 
Dan., Swed. din, MDu., Du. dijn, OHG. thin, 
din, MHG. din, G. dein, Goth, freins , ‘thy, thine’, 
freina , ‘of thee’. All these words stand for I.-E. 
*t{w)ei-no-s, and are cogn. with L. tuus (for 
*t w ei-os), ‘thy, thine’, fr. I.-E. base */«-, ‘thou, 
thee’; see thou and cp. thee. In ME., the final n 
was dropped before a word beginning with a 
consonant and so arose the form thy (q.v.) 
thing, n., an inanimate object. — ME., fr. OE. 
fring, ‘condition, state, meeting, court of justice’, 
rel. to fringian, ‘to intercede, plead, arrange’, 
OS., OFris. thing, ON. fring, ‘assembly’, MDu. 
dine , Du. ding, OHG. thing, ding, MHG. dine, 
‘assembly’, G. Ding, ‘thing’. All these words 
stand for I.-E. *teykos, fr. base *ten-, ‘to extend 
(in space or in time)’, and orig. denoted ‘meet- 
ing at a fixed time’, whence developed the mean- 
ings ‘affairs, things, thing’. Cp. Goth, freihs, 
‘time’, orig. ‘assembly taking place at a fixed 
time’, fr. I.-E. *teqgho-, fr. base *ten-. See tend, 
‘to move in a certain direction’, and cp. thing, 
‘assembly’, and words there referred to. Cp. also 
temporal, ‘pertaining to time’. 

Derivative: thing-y, adj. 

thing, ting, n., a legislative assembly in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. — ON. fring (whence also 
Norw. thing, ting, Swed. ting, ‘assembly’); de- 
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rivatively identical with thing, ‘an object’ (q.v.) 
Cp. the first element in Tynwald and the second 
element in busting, storting, 
thingamy, thingumbub, thingummy, n., a thing. — 
Jocose formations of thing, ‘an object’, 
think, intr. v., to seem ( obsol .) — ME. thinken , fr. 
OE. pyncan, rel. to OS. thunkian, ON. pykkja , 
Swed. tycka , O Fris* thinka, OHG. dunchen , 
MHG. dunken , dunken, G. dunken, Goth. 
pugkjan , ‘to seem’, and prob. cogn. with L. ton- 
gere , ‘to know’, Praenestine tongitio , ‘knowl- 
edge’. See next word and cp. methinks. 
think, intr. and tr. v., to reflect. — A blend of 
ME. thinken , ‘to seem’, and thenken , ‘to think’. 
This latter comes fr. OE. pencan, causative to 
pyncan, ‘to seem’, hence prop, means ‘to cause 
to seem’ (see prec. word), and is rel. to ON. 
pekkja, ‘to perceive, know’, Dan. tznke, Swed. 
tanka , OS. thenkian, OFris. thenza, Du. denken , 
OHG. denchen, MHG., G. denken, Goth, pagk- 
jan , ‘to think’. Cp. thank. 

Derivatives: thinkable , adj., think-er, n., think- 
ing, n. and adj., thinkable-ness , n., thinkabl-y, 
adv., think-ing-ly , adv. 

thio-, before a vowel thl-, combining form used 
in the sense of ‘containing sulfur’ (, chem .) — Gk. 

•Dec-, fr. •fretov, Homeric Gk. &eelov, 
‘brimstone’, for *&fea-(e)iov, lit. ‘that which 
smokes’, from I.-E. base *dhewSs - , *dhwes~, ‘to 
breathe, smoke’. Base *dhewes *dhwes is an 
enlargement of base *dheu-, ‘to fly about like 
dust, to smoke, whirl, shake, be scattered, van- 
ish’, whence OI. dhunSti , dhuvati , ‘shakes, 
moves’, Gk. £ueiv, ‘to sacrifice’, prop, ‘to cause 
to smoke’, flopa, ‘sacrifice’, -9-bfxov, also 
‘thyme’, &up.iav, ‘to bum so as to produce 
smoke’, S-upiocpa, ‘incense’, ^uoc;, ‘burned sac- 
rifice’ (whence L. thus, gen. thuris, ‘frankin- 
cense’), ‘spirit, breath, life, mind, soul, 

desire, courage, anger’, &6eiv, thna^etv, ‘to 
rage’. Cp. thanato-, Thuja, thurible, Thyiad, 
thyine, thyme, thysano-, tumble, typhlo-, typhus, 
the first element in Thymelaeceae and the second 
element in athymia, barythymia. Cp. also deaf 
and words there referred to, and dull, and words 
there referred to. Cp. also deer, dizzy, down, 
‘soft plumage’, down, ‘hill’, dust, feral, ‘funereal’, 
fume, fury, hag, ‘a witch’, and the first element 
in Dukhobors. 

thioacid, n., an acid in which oxygen is replaced 
by sulfur (chem.) — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. 
&etov, ‘brimstone’ (see thio-), and acid, a word 
of Latin origin. 

Thiobacillus, n., a genus of bacteria (bacteriol.) — 
A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. &s?ov, ‘brim- 
stone’, and Late L. bacillus , ‘a little staff’. See 
thio- and bacillus. 

Thiobacteria, n. pi., an order of bacteria ( bacter- 
iol .) — Compounded of thio- and bacteria, 
thiocyanic, adj., pertaining to the acid HSCN 
(chem.) — Compounded of thio- and cyanic, 
thionic, adj., pertaining to sulfur (chem.) — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. &etov, ‘brimstone’. 
See thio-. 

thiophene, thiophen, n., a colorless liquid, C 4 H 4 S 
(chem.) — Compounded of thio- the initial of 
phenyl and suff. -ene, resp. -en. 

Derivative: thiophen-ic , adj. 
thiophenol, n., a colorless liquid C $ H 5 SH (chem) 

— Compounded of thio- and phenol, 
thiosinamine, thiosinamin, n., a colorless crystal- 
line compound, C 4 H 8 N 2 S (chem) — Com- 
pounded of thio-, the first three letters of Gk. 
oivatTU, ‘mustard’ (see sinapism), and amine. 

thiosulfate, n., a salt of thiosulfuric acid (chem) 

— See prec. word and chem. suff. -ate. 
thiosulfuric, adj., pertaining to the acid H 2 S 2 0 3 

(chem.) — A hybrid coined fr. Gk. &elov, ‘brim- 
stone’, and sulfuric , a word of Latin origin. See 
thio-, sulfur and -ic. H 2 S 2 0 3 is called thiosulfuric 
acid because it may be regarded as a sulfuric 
acid in which one oxygen atom is replaced by 
sulfur (= thio-). 

third, adj. — ME. thirde, metathesis of ME. 
thridda, fr. OE. pridda, rel. to OS. thriddio , ON. 
pride , pridi , Dan. tredie, Swed. tredje, OFris. 
thredda , Du. derde , OHG. drittio, dr it to, MHG., 
G. dritte , Goth, pridja, and cogn. with OI. 



trtiyah, Avestic ftritya-, Toch. A trit, B trite , 
trice , Gk. TpiTO?, Aeol. TspTOi;, Alb. trete, L. 
tertius (for *tritios), OSlav. tretiji, Lith. trecias, 
Lett, tresais , OPruss. tirtis, tirts , OIr. triss, W. 
- trydydd and rel. to OE. pri, etc., ‘three’. See three 
and cp. tercet, tertiary, tierce, trito-. Cp. also 
riding, ‘administrative district’. 

Derivatives: third, n., third-ling , n., third-ly , 
adv. 

thirl, n., a hole, aperture. — ME., fr. OE. pyrel. 
See thrill. 

thirl, tr. and intr. v., to pierce, thrill (Engl, dial.) 
— ME. thirlen, fr. OE. pyrlian, fr. pyrel. See 
prec. word. 

thirl, tr. v., to restrict. — Related to thrall. The 
orig. meaning of thirl was ‘to reduce to slavery’, 
thirst, n. — ME. thirst, fr. earlier thurst, fr. OE. 
purst , rel. OS. thurst , ON. porsti , Dan. terst, 
Swed. tdrst, MDu., Du. dorst , OHG., MHG., 
G. durst, Goth, paurstei, fr. I.-E. base *trs~, ‘to 
be dry’, whence also OL. torrus (for *torsus), 
‘dry’, L. torrere, ‘to parch, roast’, terra (for 
*tersa-), ‘earth’. See terra and cp. words there 
referred to. 

thirst, intr. v. — ME. thirsten, fr. OE. pyrstan , fr. 
purst , ‘thirst’. Cp. ON. pyrsta (fr. pursti) and 
OHG. dursten, MHG. dursten, dursten, G. dur- 
st en (fr. OHG., MHG., G. durst), ‘to thirst’, and 
see thirst, n. 

Derivatives: thirst-er , n., thrist-ing, adj. and n., 
thirst-ing-ly , adv., thirsty (q.v.) 
thirsty, adj. — ME., fr. OE. pyrstig, fr. pyrst. Cp. 
G. durstig , ‘thirsty’, fr. Durst, ‘thirst’, and see 
thirst, n., and -y (representing OE. -ig). 
thirteen, adj. and n. — Metathesis of ME. thret- 
tene, fr. OE. preotyne, preotene, which was form- 
ed fr. preo , ‘three’, with suff. -tyne, - tene , ‘-teen’ 
(see three and -teen); rel. to OS. thriutein, thru - 
tein , ON. prettan , Dan. tretten, Swed. tretton , 
OFris. thretten, Du. dertien, OHG. drizehan, 
MHG. drizehen , G. dreizehn, ‘thirteen’, 
thirteenth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. thirteen with 
numeral suff. -th, on the analogy of tenth. Cp. 
ME. threttethe , fr. OE. preoteoda, ‘thirteenth’, 
which was formed fr. preotyne , ‘thirteen’, on the 
analogy of teoda, ‘tenth’ ; see tithe. Cp. also ON. 
prettdnde , Dan. trettende, Swed. trettonde, 
OFris. threttinde, Du. dertiende, OHG. dritto- 
zehanto, G. dreizehnte , ‘thirteenth’, 
thirtieth, adj. and n. — Formed fr. thirty with 
numeral suff. -th on the analogy of tenth. Cp. 
OE. pritigoda, ‘thirtieth’, which was formed fr. 
pritig, ‘thirty’. Cp. also ON. pritugande, later 
pritugti, ‘thirtieth’. 

thirty, adj. and n. — Metathesis fr. ME. thrifty , 
therty, fr. OE. pritig, prittig, which was formed 
fr. pri, ‘three’, with -tig, ‘ten’ (see three and -ty, 
suff. denoting multiples of ten); rel. to OS. 
thritig , ON. prjatigi, prjatiu , Swed. trettio, Dan. 
tredive, OFris. thritich, Du. dertig , OHG. driz - 
zug, MHG. drizec , G. dreifiig, ‘thirty’, Goth. 
preis pigjus , ‘three tens’, 
this, demonstr. pron. and adj. — ME. thes, this , 
fr. OE. pes, pes, (masc.), peos, pios, (fem.), pis 
(neut.), rel. to OS. these, ON. pessi, MDu. dese, 
Du. deze, OFris. this (fem. thius, neut. thit), 
OHG. deser (fem. desiu, neut. diz), MHG. t User 
(fem. disiu, neut. ditz), G. dieser; formed fr. the 
I.-E. demonstr. bases *to- , *ta- and *so-, *sa-. 
See the, art., and cp. that, these, those, 
thisness, n., quality of being this. — Formed fr. 
this with suff. -ness. 

thistle, n. — ME. thistil, fr. OE. pis tel, rel. to OS. 
thistil , ON. pis till, Swed., Norw. t is tel, Dan. 
tidsel, MDu. destel, distel , diestel, Du. distel , 
OHG. distil, MHG., G. distel, fr. Teut. *pihsti - 
/a-, a dimin. formation fr. I.-E. base *steig-, ‘to 
prick, stick, pierce’, whence OI. tiktah, ‘sharp’, 
Gk. CTL^eiv, ‘to prick’. See stick, ‘to pierce’, and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives : thistle, tr. and intr. v., thistl-ed , adj., 
thistl-y, adj. 

thither, adv. — ME. thider , thither, fr. OE. pider , 
pyder , pseder, rel. to ON. padra , ‘there’, Goth. 
papro, ‘thence’, formed fr. Teut. demonstrative 
base *pa- (corresponding to I.-E. *to-, *ta~), 
with the comparative suff. -ther (q.v.) Sec the, 
art., and cp. hither. 



Derivative: thither, adj. 

thixle, n., ax, hatchet (dial) — ME. thixel , rel. to 
ON. pexla, Dan. tzengsel , Norw. teksel, MLG. 
dessele , MDu. dissel, OHG. dehsala, MHG. 
dehsel , G. Detchsel, *ax, hatchet’ ; formed with 
instrumental suff. -le fr. I.-E. base *tekp-, ‘to 
prepare, build', whence also L. texere, ‘to weave, 
plait, fit together’. See text and cp. words there 
referred to. 

thixotropy, n., the property of becoming fluid 
when shaken, as shown by some gels. — Lit. 
‘turning through touch’, fr. Gk. ‘a touch’, 
and -Tpornf;, -TpoTrta, fr. TpQ7C7), ‘a turn, turn- 
ing’. Gk. derives fr. Dry-, the stem of 

ftiyyaveiv (aor. ^HysTv), ‘to touch’, whence also 
d-Ly^a., ‘touch’. See thigmo- and -tropy and cp. 
thigmotropism. 

Thlaspi, n., a genus of cresses, the pennycress 
(bot.) — L., ‘a kind of cress’, fr. Gk. DXaaTrn;, 
fr. frAav, ‘to crush’; so called in allusion to the 
flattened pod. Gk. -9-Xav is prob. cogn. with 
Czech dlasmati, ‘to press’, OI. dhrsdd-, ‘rock, 
millstone’. Cp. next word. 

thlipsis, n., compression of blood vessels (med) 

— Medical L., fr. Gk. -DAuJju;, ‘pressure’, form- 
ed from the stem of ^•Xl(Jci.v, ‘to press, crush’, 
which is a blend of cpXfpeLv, ‘to press, crush’, 
and #Aav, of s.m. Gk. <pAf(3eiv is cogn. with L. 
fligere , ‘to strike’. See afflict and cp. words there 
referred to. For the etymology of &Aav see prec. 
word. 

thole, tr. v., to endure (archaic or dial.) — ME. 
tholien, tholen, fr. OE. polian, ‘to endure, suffer’, 
rel. to OS. tholon, ON. pola, Dan. taale, Swed. 
tdla, OFris. tholia, OHG. dolen, Goth, pulan , ‘to 
suffer’ and to OHG. gidult , MHG. gedult, G. 
Geduld, ‘patience’ (whence — with back forma- 
tion — OHG., MHG. dulten, G. dulden, ‘to 
suffer, endure’), fr. I.-E. base *tel-, *tol-, *//-, 
‘to bear, carry, endure, suffer’, whence also Gk. 
tXt]vxl, ‘to suffer, endure’, L. tollere, ‘to lift up, 
raise’, tolerare, ‘to bear, support’. See tolerate 
and cp. words there referred to. 

thole, tholepin, n.„peg in the gunwale of a boat. 

— ME. tholle, fr. OE. pol, poll , ‘oarpeg, row- 
lock’, rel. to ON. pollr , OFris. tholl, MLG. 
dolle, Du. dol, G. Dolle, ‘thole’, G. Dollfufi, 
‘clubfoot’, and cogn. with Gk. tuAo<;, ‘nail, bolt 
(used in shipbuilding)’, L. tumidus, ‘swollen, pro- 
tuberant', fr. I.-E. base *tu-, ‘to swell’. See tu- 
mid and cp. words there referred to. 

Thomas, masc. PN. — Eccles. L., fr. Gk. ©coyote, 
lit. ‘twin*, fr. Syr. toma, ‘twin’, which is rel. to 
Aram. t e omd, Heb. t & 6m, Akkad, tiiamu, ta 
umu , Arab, tau'am, ‘twin’. All these words are 
prob. derivatives of the Semitic base w-a-m, ‘to 
tally’. Cp. Arab, wd'ama, ‘it tallied’. In keeping 
with the original meaning of the name, Thomas 
is three times referred to in John’s Gospel as 
6 Asyotievoi; AlSu^o<; (Thomas, called ‘theTwin’). 

Thomism, n. — Lit. ‘doctrine of Thomas’, formed 
from the name of Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) 
and suff. -ism. 

Thomist, n., an adherent of Thomism. — See 
Thomism and -ist. 

Derivatives: Thomist, Thomist-ic , adjs. 

Thomomys, n., a genus of rodents (zool) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. ‘heap’, 

and fzus, ‘mouse’. Gk. stands in grada- 

tional relationship to^[xi?, ‘right, law, decree’. 
See Themis. For the etymology of ^0<; see myo-, 
mouse. 

thomsenolite, n., a synonym of pachnolite (min- 
eral.) — Named after the Danish chemist Hans 
Peter Jbrgen Julius Thomsen (1826-1909). For 
the ending see combining form -lite. 

thomsonite, n., a hydrous silicate of aluminum, 
calcium and sodium (mineral) — Named after 
the Scottish chemist Thomas Thomson (1773- 
1852). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

thong, n., a strip of leather. — ME. thwong, thong , 
fr. OE. pwang , pwong , rel. to ON. pvengr , ‘thong, 
latchet’, and to OE. twengan , ‘to pinch, squeeze’. 
See twinge. 

Thor, n., the Scandinavian god of thunder. — 
ON. port, fr. earlier *punroz, rel. to OE. punor, 
‘thunder’. See thunder, n. and cp. Thursday. 

thorac-, form of thoraco- before a vowel. 
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thoracic, adj., pertaining to, or connected with, 
the thorax. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. L. 
thorax , gen. thoracis . See thorax, 
thoraco-, before a vowel thorac-, combining form 
denoting the thorax. — Gk. 5cjpaxo-, 5-top ax-, 
fr. 5<hpoc£, gen. 5topaxo?. See next word, 
thorax, n., part of the body between the neck and 
the abdomen (anat.) — Gk. 5topot^, gen. 5to- 
paxo?, ‘breastplate, breast, chest’, of uncertain 
origin. It is perh. cogn. with OI. dhdrayati, 
‘holds’, from I.-E. base *dher-, *dhere-, ‘to 
hold', whence also Gk. 5povo<;, ‘seat, chair, 
throne’, L .firmus, ‘fast, firm’. See firm, adj., and 
cp. therapeutic, throne. Cp. also mesothorax. 
thoria, n., thorium dioxide TH0 2 ( chem .) — 
ModL., coined by the Swedish chemist Jons 
Jakob Berzelius (1779-1848) in 1828 fr. Thor , 
name of the Scand. god of thunder, and 1st suff. 
-ia. See Thor. 

thorianite, n. (mineral.) — Formed fr. thorium 
with suff. -an and subst. suff. -ite. 
thorite, n. (mineral.) — Swed. thorite coined fr. 
Thor and suff. -if, representing the Greek suff. 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

thorium, n. — ModL. See thoria and 2nd -ium. 
thorn, n. — ME., fr. OE. porn , ‘thorn, prick- 
le’, rel. to OS., OFris. thorn, ON. porn, Du. 
doom , OHG. thorn, later dorn , MHG., G. dorn , 
Goth, paurnus, fr. I.-E. base *ter-, ‘to pierce’, 
whence also OI. tfnam, ‘blade of grass’, Gk. 
xepva!;, gen. Tspvxxo<;, ‘stalk of the cactus’, 
OSlav. trdnu, ‘thorn’, Ir. trdinin, ‘a little blade 
of grass’. See throw and cp. the first element in 
turbot. 

Derivatives: thorn , tr. v., thorn-ed , adj., thorn- 
less, adj., thorn-y, adj. 

thorough, adj. — ME. thorugh, fr. OE. puruh , a 
var. of purh. See through. 

Derivatives: thorough-ly , adv., thorough- mss, 
n. 

thorp, also thorpe, n., village; hamlet (now chiefly 
in place names). — ME. thorp , tkrop, fr. OE. 
porp , prop , rel. to OS. thorp , t harp , ON. porp, 
‘village’, OFris. thorp, tkerp , MDu., Du. dorp, 
OHG. thorf \ later dorf , MHG., G. dorf, ‘village’, 
Goth, paurp , ‘field’, prob. fr. I.-E. base *treb-, 
‘to build’, whence also Oscan triibum (acc.), 
‘house’, Umbr. trebeit , ‘he stays, dwells, lives’, 
Lith. troba, ‘a building’, Lett, traba , of s.m., 
OW. treb, ‘house, dwelling’, OIr. a-treba, ‘he 
possesses, dwells’, Ir. treb , ‘residence’, OBret. 
treb , W. tref, ‘a dwelling’, Gk. T^pocpiva (for 
*ter s bno-), assimil. form T^pepva, ‘house, dwell- 
ing place’, L. trabs (gen. trabis), ‘beam, timber’, 
taberna, ‘hut, booth’. Cp. tabernacle, tavern, 
trabea, trabecula, trave, troop, troppo. 
thortveitite, n., a scandium yttrium silicate (min- 
eral.) — Named after Olaus Thortveit of Ice- 
land. For the ending see subst, suff. -ite. 

Thos, n., a genus of digitigrade Carnivora, the 
jackal (zool.) — L. thos , fr. Gk. 5<o<; (for 
*5ojf6<;), ‘jackal’, which is of uncertain origin. 
It possibly stands in gradational relationship to 
Gk. 5auvo^, ‘wild beast’. See fauna, 
those, pron. — ME. thos, those, fr. OE. pas, plural 
of pes, ‘this’; see this. Accordingly those is de- 
rivatively a collateral form of these (q.v.), but is 
now used as the plural of that (q.v.) 

Thoth, n., the ancient Egyptian god of wisdom 
and magic. — L., fr. Gk. 0d>5, 0e>u5, 0etS5, 
fr. Egypt. Tehuti. 

thou, pron. of 2nd person sing. — ME., fr. OE. 
du, rel. to ON. pu, OS., OFris. thu, Dan., Swed. 
du, MDu. du, OHG., MHG. du, G. du, Goth. 
pu, fr. I.-E. */«-, ‘thou’, whence also OI. tv-dm , 
Avestic tu, Arm. du. Dor. Gk. tu, Att. ou, L. tu. 
Alb. ti, OSlav. ty, Lith. tu, OIr. tii, W. ti. Cp. 
thee, thine, thy. Cp. also tutoyer, tuum. 
Derivative: thou, tr. v. 

though, conj. — ME. though, thogh , fr. ON. *poh\ 
rel. to OE. peak, ON. po , OS. thoh, OFris. thach, 
OHG. doh, MHG., G. dock, Goth, pauh , 
‘though, yet’. Cp. although, 
thought, n. — ME. thoght, thouht, fr. OE. gepoht, 
poht , from the stem of penkan (past tense pdhte ), 
‘to think’. Cp. OS. githaht, Du. gedachte, 
•thought, idea’, MDu. gedachtenisse, ‘memory’, 
Du. gedachtenis, ‘remembrance’, OHG. kitheht- 



nissi, MHG. ged&htnisse, ‘devotion’, G. Ge- 
dachtnis, ‘memory’ (for Du. and G. suff. -nis see 
-ness), Du. aandacht , ‘attention’, OHG. anadaht, 
MHG. andaht , G. Andacht , ‘attention, devotion’ 
G. Bedacht, ‘consideration deliberation’, and 
see think. 

Derivatives: thought-ful, adj., thought-ful-ly , 
adv., thought- ful-ness, n., thought-less, adj., 
thought-less-ly , adv., though t-less-ness, n., 
thought-y, adj. 

thought, past tense and pp. of think. — ME. 
thought(e ), fr. OE. poht(e), resp. gepoht. See 
think and cp. thought, n. 
thousand, n. and adj. — ME., fr. OE. pusend, rel. 
to OS. thusind , thus undig, ON. pusiind, Dan. 
tusende, Swed. tusen , OFris. thusend, Du. dui- 
zend, OHG. thusunt , dusunt, tusund , MHG. 
tusent , G. tausend, Goth, pusundi. These words 
are traceable to the Teut *piis-hundi which prop, 
means ‘many hundreds’, and is cogn. with 
OSlav. tys^sta, tysqsta, Lith. tukstarpis, OPruss. 
tusimtons, ‘a thousand’. The first element of 
Teut. * pus-hundi is prob. cogn. with OI. tavas -, 
‘strength’, L. tumere, ‘to swell’; see tumid. For 
the second element see hundred, 
thousandth, adj. and n. — Formed with numeral 
suff. -th fr. thousand on analogy of fourth, etc. 
thrall, n., a slave ; bondman. — ME. thral, fr. OE. 
pr&l, fr. ON. prxll, ‘slave, servant’, which prob. 
meant orig. ‘runner’, and is rel. to OE. prsegan, 
Goth, pragjan , ‘to run’, OE. prdg, ‘course of 
time’, OHG. dregil, drigil, ‘servant’. Cp. thirl, 
‘to restrict’, which stands in gradational relation- 
ship to thrall. 

thralldom, thraldom, n. — ME. thraldom, fr. 

thral. See thrall with suff. -dom. 
thrash, tr. and intr. v. — ME. threschen , fr. OE. 
prescan, per scan, rel. to ON. pryskva, priskja , 
preskja, Dan. txrske, Swed. troska, Norw. 
treskja, tryskja, MDu. derscen, dorscen, Du. 
dor sen, OHG. threskan, dreskan, G. dreschen, 
Goth, priscan. The orig. meaning of these words 
was ‘to stamp (tread) with noise' (cp. the Teut. 
loan words It. trescare, ‘to prance about’. 
Proven^, trescar, OF. treschier, ‘to dance’, Sp. 
triscar, ‘to stamp the feet', Port, triscar , ‘to 
quarrel’); they are cogn. with Lith. tresketi, ‘to 
clatter, rattle r , OSlav. trdskH, ‘crack, crash'. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E. base *ter-, ‘to rub’. 
See throw and cp. thresh and the first element in 
threshold. 

Derivatives: thrash, n., thrasher (q.v.) 
thrasher, n., one who thrashes. — Formed fr. 

thrash with agential suff. -er. 
thrasher, n., a long-tailed thrushlike bird. — Dial. 

E. thrusher, fr. thrush, ‘the bird’, 
thrasonical, adj., boastful. — Formed with suff. 
-ical fr. L. Thraso , fr. Gk. ©pa cwv, name of a 
braggart in Terence’s Eunuchus. The name 
©paacov lit. means ‘boastful’. It derives fr. 
5paoo?, 5apao?, ‘courage, audacity’. See ther- 
sitical. 

thraw, tr. v., to twist. — A collateral form of 

throw. 

thread, n. — ME. thred, threed, fr. OE. pried, rel. 
to OS. thrad, ON. pradr, OFris. thred, Dan. 
traad, Swed. trdd, MDu. draet , Du. draad, 
OHG., MHG. drat, G. Draht. All these words 
lit. mean ‘twisted’ and derive fr. I.-E. base *tre- y 
a gradational variant of * ter-, ‘to rub, to rub by 
turning’, whence also Gk. TpYjx6<;, ‘bored 
through’, Tpr)p.a, ‘that which is bored through’, 
TetpEiv (for *TepiEiv), ‘to rub’, L. terere, of 
s.m., OE. prdwan, ‘to twist, revolve’. See throw 
and cp. terebra, teredo, toreutic, turn, 
threat, n. — ME. thret , threat, fr. OE. preat , 
‘crowd, troop, violence, threat’, rel. to OE. 
preotan , ‘to weary, vex, annoy’, preatian, ‘to 
press, afflict, threaten’, ON. prjota, ‘to fail, 
lack’, Du. verdrieten , ‘to vex’, OHG. irdrio^an, 
MHG. er drie ten, ver drie ten, G. verdriefien, 
Goth, us-priutan, of s.m., fr. I.-E. base *treud-, 
‘to press, push’, whence also L. truder e , ‘to 
thrust, push, shove’, OSlav. trudu , ‘oppression’, 
truditi , ‘to oppress, afflict’, OIr. tromm (for 
*trud-smo ), ‘oppressive, heavy’, Alb. treb, ‘I 
geld, castrate’, lit. ‘I crush (the testicles)’. Base 
*treud-, is a -^-enlargement of base *ter-, ‘to rub. 



pierce’, whence Gk. rpuetv, ‘to wear out, dis- 
tress’, OSlav. tryjq, tryti , ‘to rub’, trovq, truti, ‘to 
wear out, consume’. See throw and cp. throe, 
thrust. Cp. also abstruse, detrude, detrusion, ex- 
trude, extrusion, intrude, intrusion, obtrude, ob- 
trusion, protrude, protrusion, retrude, retru- 
sion. 

threaten, tr. and intr. v. — ME. thretnen, fr. OE. 
preat nian, fr. preat. See threat. 

Derivatives: threaten-er , n., threaten-ing, adj., 
threaten-ing-ly, adv. 

three, adj. and n. — ME. thre, threo, thri, fr. OE. 
pri, prie (masc.), preo (fern, and neut.), rel. to 
OS. thria (masc. and fern.), thriu (neut.), ON. 
prir (masc.), prjar (fem.), prju (neut.), Dan., 
Swed., Norw. tre, OFris. thre (masc.), thria 
(fem.), thriu (neut.), MDu., Du. drie, OHG. dri 
(masc.), drio (fem.), driu (neut.), MHG. dri, drie 
(masc. and fem.), driu (neut.), G. drei, Goth. 
*preis (masc. and fem.), prija (neut.), ‘three’, fr. 
I.-E. base *tre y es, whence also OI. trayah, 
(masc.), tisrap (fem.), tri (neut.), Avestic bray 6 
(masc.), tishard (fem.), Toch. A tri (masc.) tre 
(fem.), Hitt, tri-, Arm. erek\ Alb. tre (masc.), tri 
(fem.), Gk. TpEi? (masc. and fem,), rpia (neut.), 
L. tres (masc. and fem.), tria (neut.), Umbr. trif 
(acc.), triia , Oscan tris, OSlav. trije, trije 
(masc. and fem.), tri (neut.), Lith. trps, OIr. tri 
(masc.), teoir , teora (fem.), W. tri (masc.), teir 
(fem.), ‘three’. Cp. third, thirteen, thirty, thrice. 
Cp. also drill, ‘woven material’, ter-, tercel, 
tercet, tern, ‘group of three’, ternal, tertian, ter- 
tiary, terzetto, Thrinax, tierce* trammel, trefoil, 
tresillo, trey, tri-, triad, triangle, triarii, Trias, 
tribe, Tribolium, triceps, tricerium, trident, triens, 
triental, Trillium, trine, trinity, trio, Trithrinax, 
triune, trivet, trivial, trivium, troika. Cp. also the 
first element in testament, testicle, testify and in 
sebundy, teapoy. 

thremmatology, n., the science of breeding domes- 
tic animals. — Compounded of Gk. 

‘nursling’, and -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyo<;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. The first element derives 
from the stem ofTp£<pELv, ‘to feed, nourish’; see 
threptic. For the second element see -logy, 
threnetic, threnetical, adj., mournful. — Gk. 
5p7)vir)TMc6i;, ‘inclined to lament’, fr. 5pT;voc, 
‘dirge’, which is rel. to 5pc5va^, ‘drone’, tev- 
5pr)VT], ‘a kind of wasp’, from the I.-E. imitative 
base *dhren-, ‘to hum, buzz, murmur’, whence 
also Goth, drunjus, ‘sound’, OE. dran, ‘drone’. 
See drone and cp. Anthrenus, Tenttiredinidae. 
threnode, n., threnody. — See next word, 
threnody, n., a dirge, song of lamentation. — Gk. 
5pY)vq>8ia, compounded of 5pyjvoi;, ‘dirge’, and 
cpSy), ‘song’. See threnetic and ode. 

Derivatives: threnodi-al, threnod-ic , adjs., thren - 
od-ist, n. 

threpsology, n., the science of diet. — Compound- 
ed of Gk. 5p£<jji<;, ‘nourishment’, and -Xoyta, 
fr. -Xoyoc, ‘one who speaks (in a certain man- 
ner); one who deals (with a certain topic)’. The 
first element is a derivative of rpscpsiv, ‘to feed, 
nourish ’ ; see next word. For the second element 
see -logy. 

threptic, adj., pertaining to feeding (zool.) — Gk. 
5pE7rTi.x6<;, ‘feeding’, fr. 5pe7rro<;, ‘fed’, verbal 
adj. of TpE<p£tv, ‘to feed, nourish’, which stands 
in gradational relationship to Tpofrij, ‘food, 
nojarishment’. See trophic and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. thremmatology, threpsol- 
ogy. For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 
thresh, tr. and intr. v. — Earlier form of thrash 
(q.v.) 

Derivatives: thresh, n., thresh-er, n. 
threshold, n. — ME. threshwold, fr. OE. perse- 
wold, perscold, lit. ‘something to tread upon’, fr. 
OE. perscan, ‘to tread; to thrash’. Cp. ON. 
preskjoldr, Swed., Norw. troskel, Dan. tserskel , 
‘threshold’, and see thrash, 
threw, past tense of throw. — ME. threw, fr. OE. 
preow, past tense of prdwan. See throw, 
thrice, adv. — ME. thries, formed with the ad- 
verbial genit. suff. -s fr. OE. priga, priwa , ‘three 
times’. Accordingly the spelling should be thris. 
The ending -ce merely serves to show that the s 
has the voiceless sound s. (and not the voiced 
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sound z). See three. 

thrift, n. — ME., fr. ON. prift, ‘prosperity’, form- 
ed with suff. -r, fr. ON. prif of s.m., lit. ‘a 
grasping’, fr. prtfa , ‘to grasp’. See thrive. 
Derivatives: thrift , tr. v., thrift-y, adj., thrift-i-ly, 
adv., thrift-i-ness, n. 

thrill, tr. and intr. v. — The original meaning 
of this verb was ‘to pierce’, fr. ME. thrillen, 
metathesized fr. thirlen, ‘to pierce’, fr. OE. 
pyrlian, ‘to iperce’, fr. pyrel, ‘hole’, fr. purh , 
‘through’. See through and cp. thirl, drill, ‘to 
bore’, drill, ‘to train (soldiers)’, and the second 
element in nostril. 

Derivatives: thrill, n., thrill-er , n., thrill-ing , adj., 
thrill-ing-ly, adv., thrill-ing-ness , n. 

Thrinax, n., a genus of fan palms (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. Gk. &ptva£, ‘trident, three-pronged fork’; so 
called in reference to the shape of the leaves. 
0piva^ is prob, compounded of the base of 
Tpets, ‘three’, and of &xu;, ‘point, barb’. See 
three and acrid and cp. the second element in 
triakis-, tetrakis-. Cp. also Trithrinax. 
thrips,n., name of various small insects ( entomol .) 

— Gk. ‘wood worm’, of uncertain ori- 

gin. 

thrive, intr. v. — ME. thriven , fr. ON. prifask, ‘to 
grasp for oneself, to thrive’, reflexive of prlfa, ‘to 
grasp, grip’. (For the reflexive suff. - sk see -sk 
and cp. bask.) Cp. Norw. triva, ‘to seize’, trivast 
(refl.), ‘to thrive’, Swed. trifvas and Dan. trives 
(refl.), ‘to thrive’. Cp. also thrift. 

Derivatives: thriv-er , n., thriv-ing , adj., thriv- 
ingly, adv., thriv-ing-ness, n. 
thriven, pp. of thrive. — ME. See prec. word, 
-thrix, combining form meaning ‘hair, hairlike'. 

— Fr. Gk. gen. Tpix«k, ‘hair’. See tricho- 
and cp. the second element in Clonothrix. 

throat, n. — ME. throte , fr. OE. prote , protu, rel. 
to OHG. dro^a, MHG. dro^e, G. Drossel , 
‘throat’, and to OS. strota , MDu. strote, Du. 
strot, of s.m.; cp. throttle and the first element 
in thropple. It. strozza, ‘throat’, and strozzare, 
‘to strangle’, are Teut. loan words. 

Derivatives: throat , tr. v., throat-ed , adj., throat - 
y, adj., throar-i-ly , adv,, throat-i-ness , n. 
throb, intr. v. — ME. throbben ; of imitative ori- 
gin. 

Derivatives: throb, n., throbb-er, n. 
throe, n„ great pain, anguish. — ME. throwe, 
‘pain, pang, throe’, fr. earlier thrawe, fr. OE. 
prawu, ‘threat, oppression, punishment’, which 
is rel. to OE. pria, of s.m., prean, ‘to oppress, 
punish, threaten’, MHG. dro , ‘threat’ (whence, 
with back formation, MHG. dron, G. drohen, 
‘to threaten’), OHG. drewen , drouwan, MHG. 
drouwen, G. drauen (now only poetic), ‘to threat- 
en', and possibly cogn. with Gk. xpuetv, ‘to 
wear out, distress’. See threat. 

Derivative: throe , intr. v., to agonize, 
thromb-, form of thrombo- before a vowel, 
thrombin, n., the substance that causes the clot- 
ting of blood ( biochem .) — Formed with suff. 
-in fr. Gk. fip6ji.po<;, ‘lump, clot’. See next word, 
thrombo-, before a vowel thromb-, combining 
form meaning ‘lump, clot’. — Gk. &pop.|3o-, 
fi-pojxf}-, fr. Dpofapoq, ‘lump, clot’, formed from 
a nasalized enlargement of I.-E. base *dhrebh- , 
‘to make firm, curdle', whence Gk. Tpecpeiv, ‘to 
make solid, thicken, congeal, curdle; to nour- 
ish'. See draff and words there referred to. 
thrombosis, n., obstruction of a blood vessel by a 
clot (nted.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. ftpopLpQau;, 
‘dot, coagulation’, fr. Dp6{jipo<;, See prec. word 
and -osis. 

throne, n. — ME., fr. earlier trone, fr. OF. trone 
(F. trone), fr. L. thronus, fr. Gk. Dp6vo<;, ‘seat, 
chair, throne’, fr. I.-E. base *dher(e)-, ‘to hold, 
support', whence also Gk. Dpavop, ‘bench’, 
%>7jvv<;, ‘footstool’, OI. dharayati, ‘he holds, 
supports’, dhdrmah, ‘custom, law’, L. firmus, 
‘firm, steadfast, stable, strong’. See firm, adj., 
and cp. therapeutic, thorax. 

Derivatives: throne , tr. and intr. v., tkrone-less , 
adj. 

throng, n., crowd. — ME. throng, fr. OE. prang , 
geprang , ‘crowd, tumult’, rel. to ON. prong , Du. 
drang, G. Drang , Gedrdnge, ‘crowd, throng’, 



OE.pringan,OS. tkringan, ON .pryngva, ‘to press 
on, crowd’, Du. </r//ige/i,‘topush\ OHG. dringan, 
MHG., G. dringen, ‘to press on, crowd’, MHG. 
dringen, ‘to press round a prince at court’, Goth. 
preihan (for *prinhan ), ‘to oppress’, and cogn. 
with Avestic draxtanam (gen. pi.), ‘of those 
pressed together’, Lith. trenkiu, trehkti, ‘to push, 
jolt’. 

Derivatives: throng , intr. and tr. v., throng-er, n. 
thropple, n., throat, windpipe ( chiefly dial.) — 
ME. throppill, prob. fr. OE. protbolla, ‘wind- 
pipe’, compounded of prote, protu , ‘throat’, and 
bolla, ‘bowl’. See throat and boll, 
throstle, n. — ME. throstel, fr. OE. prostle, rel. to 
OS. throsla, OHG. droscala (MHG. droschel, G. 
Drossel ), ‘thrush’. These words are diminutives 
of OE. prysce, resp. OHG. drosca, ‘thrush’. See 
thrush, ‘the bird’, and dimin. suff. -le. 
throttle, n., a valve controlling the flow of fuel. — 
Dimin. of throat (q.v.); see also dimin. suff. -le. 
Derivatives: throttle, tr. and intr. v., throttl-er , 
n., throttl-ing, adj., throttl-ing-ly, adv. 
through, prep. — ME. thurgh, thurugh, thurh, fr. 
OE. puruh, purh, which is rel. to OS. thuruih ), 
OFris. thruch, MDu. dare, Du. door, OHG. 
thuruh , later duruh, durah, MHG. dur, durch, G. 
durch, Goth, pairh, ‘through’ (cp. Goth, pairko , 
‘hole’), fr. I.-E. base *ter-q w e- *tr-q w e, enlarge- 
ment of base *ter-, *tr- , ‘through’, whence also 
OI. tirap, Avestic taro, ‘through, beyond’, L. 
tranx, ‘beyond’, OIr. tre, tri, W. tra, ‘through’. 
See trans- and cp. thorough. Cp. also thirl, thrill, 
thrum, ‘thread’, drill, ‘to bore’, drill, ‘to train 
soldiers’. Cp. also term and words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: through, adv., adj. and n., through- 
ly, adv. 

throughout, prep, and adv. — ME. thurhout, 
throughout. See through and out. 
throve, past tense of thrive. — ME. throf formed 
fr. thriven , ‘to thrive’, on analogy of dr of (E. 
drove), fr. driven. See thrive, 
throw, tr. and intr. v. — ME. thrawen, thro wen, 
‘to twist, throw’, fr. OE. prawan, ‘to cause to 
turn, twist’, rel. to OS. thrdian , MDu. drxyen, 
Du. draaien, OHG. draen, MHG. draehen, G. 
drehen , ‘to turn, twist’, fr. I.-E. base *ter-, ‘to 
rub, rub by turning, turn, twist ; to bore, pierce’, 
whence also OI. turah, ‘wounded, hurt’, Gk. 
xeipstv (for *T£pieiv), xplpeiv, ‘to rub, rub 
away, wear away’, Tspexpov, ‘borer’, xepiq&djv, 
‘woodworm’, prop, ‘a worm that bores wood’, 
xspu?, ‘weak’, lit. ‘rubbed off’, rpusiv. ‘to wear 
out, distress’, x6po<;, ‘chisel’, Topvop, ‘com- 
passes’, TE-Tpatvetv, ‘to pierce’, xi-rpav, ‘to rub, 
grind, pierce’, n-Tpoxrxeiv, ‘to wound, hurt’, 
Tp7jT6c, ‘bored through’, Tp5j|ia, ‘that which 
is bored through, hole’, xpupia, ‘hole’, L. 
terere , ‘to rub, thresh, grind, wear away’, 
terebra, ‘borer, drill, auger’, OSlav. tlrq, triti , 
‘to rub’, Lith. trinii, trlnti, ‘to rub’, tiriii, tirti, 
‘to examine’, OIr. tarathar , ‘borer’, W. tar aw, 
‘to strike’, Arm. t'rem , ‘I knead’. Cp. atresis, 
attrition, attritus, contrite, contrition, Cutitere- 
bra, detriment, diatribe, ectro-, helicotrema, 
intertrigo, iithotrity, Septentrio, teredo' terete, 
Termes, termite, tharm, thrash, thread, threat, 
throe, toreutic, trauma, Trema, Trematoda, 
trepan, -tresia, tribo-, Tribonema, tribulation, 
trigo, Tripsacum, tripsis, trite, Triticum, triturate, 
trone, tryma. Trypanosoma, Trypetidae, trypsin, 
Xylotrya. Cp. also threat and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives : throw, n., throw-er, n., throw-ster , n. 
thrown, pp. — ME. throwen, fr. OE. geprawen , 
pp. of prawan. See prec. word, 
thrum, n., the end of warp threads. — ME., fr. 
OE. -prum, ‘band, ligament’ (in tungeprum , ‘lig- 
ament of the tongue’), rel. to OS. thrumi, ‘end- 
piece (on the spear)’, ON. promr, ‘edge’, MLG. 
drom, drum, Du. dreum, ‘thrum’, OHG. trum, 
MHG. drum , ‘end, chip, splinter’, G. Trumm, 
‘thrum; fragment, piece’ (more frequently used 
in the pi. : Trimmer , ‘ruins’), and cogn. with Gk. 
T^pjjia, ‘end, boundary’, L. terminus, of s.m. See 
term and cp. tram, ‘vehicle’, trumeau. 
Derivatives : thrum , tr. v., to furnish with thrums, 
thrumm-y , adj. 



thrum, intr. and tr. v., to play monotonously. — 
Of imitative origin. 

Derivative: thrumm-er, n. 
thrush, n., any of the birds of the genus Turdus. 
— ME. thrusche, thrusch, fr. OE. prysce, var. 
prxsce , rel. to ON. prostr, Norw. trost, Swed. 
trast, OHG. drosca, fr. I.-E. *trzdos, ‘thrush’. 
These Teut. words are prob. cogn. with L. tur- 
dus (for *turzdos), Lith. strazdas , Lett, strazds, 
OPruss. tresde, ‘thrush’, MIr. truid, W. drudwy 
(for *trozdi), ‘starling’. Cp. throstle. Cp. also 
Turdus, Struthio. 

thrush, n., an affection of mouth and throat. — 
Cp. Dan. and Norw. treske, Swed. torsk ; of un- 
certain origin. 

thrust, tr. and intr. v. — ME. thrusten , fr. ON. 
prysta, ‘to thrust, force, compel’, which is perh. 
rel. to OE. preatian, ‘to press, afflict, threaten 1 , 
preotan, ‘to weary, vex, annoy’. See threat. 
Derivatives: thrust, n., thrust-er, n. 
thud, intr. v., to make a dull sound. — Of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. OE. pyddan, ‘to strike, thrust, 
push’. 

Derivatives: thud, n., thudd-ing, n., thudd-ing-ly , 
adv. 

thug, n., gangster. — Hind, thag , ‘deceiver’, fr. 
OI. sthagah, of s.m., fr. sthagati, ‘conceals’, 
which is cogn. with Gk. crx^yew, L. tegere , ‘to 
cover’. See thatch. 

Derivatives: thuggee (q.v.), thugg-ess, n. 
thuggee, n., murder as carried out by thugs. — 
Hind, thagl , fr. thag, ‘a deceiver’. See prec. word. 
Thuja, n., a genus of plants, the arbor vitae (bot.) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. &u£a, name of an African 
tree, prop, ‘a tree the wood of which was burnt 
for sacrificial purposes’, fr. •fliisiv, ‘to sacrifice’, 
prop, ‘to cause to smoke’. See thyme and cp. 
thyme. 

Thule, n., classical name of the northernmost part 
of the world. — L. Thule, Thyle, fr. Gk. 
OouXrj, 0 uXt). Cp. thulium, 
thulia, n., thulium oxide (chem.) — ModL., coin- 
ed by the Swedish chemist Per Teodor Cleve 
(1840-1905) in 1879 fr. Thule, name of the north- 
ernmost land in the world, 
thulite, n., a variety of zoisite (mineral.) — Form- 
ed fr. Thule with subst. suff. -ite. 
thulium, n., a metallic element belonging to the 
rare earths (chem.) — ModL,, coined by the 
French chemist Paul fimile Lecoq de Boisbau- 
dran (1838-1912) in 1886 from prec. word. See 
J. Newton Friend, Man and the Chemical Ele- 
ments, London, 1951, p. 182. 
thumb, n. — ME. thoume , thoumbe, thombe, fr. 
OE. puma , rel. to OS., OHG. thumo, MHG., 
MLG. dime, G. Daumen , Du. duim, ON. pu- 
mall, ‘thumb’, fr . I.-E. base *tu-, *teu ‘to swell’, 
whence also L. tumere, ‘to swell’, tumidus, 
‘swollen’. See tumid and cp. thimble. 
Derivatives: thumb, tr. and intr. v., thumb-er, n., 
thumb-y, adj. 

Thummim, n. pi., one of the two objects attached 
to the breastplate of the high priest; cp. Urim 
(Bible). — Heb. tummim (after a mobile sheva 
spelled thummim ), prop. pi. of tom, ‘complete- 
ness, perfection’, from the stem of tarn, ‘was 
complete’ (whence also tarn, tamlm , ‘complete, 
sound’, m^thom, ‘soundness’), which is rel. to 
Aram. t e mima, Syr. tammlmd, ‘complete, per- 
fect’, Arab, tdmma, ‘was complete’, tamam, ‘per- 
fection; perfect’. Cp. the second element in 
Jotham. 

Thunbergia, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Swedish botanist Carl Peter 
Thunberg (1743-1828). For the ending see 1st 
suff. -ia. 

thump, n., a blow with something heavy; tr. and 
intr. v., to beat with something heavy; — Of 
imitative origin. 

Derivatives: thump , n., thump-er, n., thump-ing, 
adj. 

thunder, n. — ME. thuner, later thunder, fr. OE. 
punor , rel. to ON. porr , OFris. thuner, MDu. 
donre , donder, Du. donder, OHG. donar, MHG. 
doner , donre , toner, G. Donner, from the I.-E. 
imitative base *ten-, whence also OI. tanayitnup, 
‘thundering’, tanyati, ‘it thunders’, Pers. tundar, 
‘thunder’, Aeol. Gk. tevvee, (Hesychius), ‘moans. 
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sighs, groans’, L. tonare , ‘to thunder’, tonitrus, 
‘thunder’. The same base, enlarged with initial 
s, appears in OI. stdnati, stdniti. standyati . ‘it 
thunders’, Gk. <tt£veiv, oTEvaCcLv, ‘to groan, 
moan’, oxovoq, ‘a groaning, moaning’, OSIav. 
stenjq, stenati , Lith. stenu, steneti, ‘to groan, 
moan’, OE. stenan , ‘to groan’. Cp. astonish, 
astound, detonate, Stentor, stun, Thor, Thursday, 
tinnitus, tintinnabulum, tonite, tonitrous, tornado. 
Cp. also blunderbuss. For the so-called inorganic 
d in thunder cp. gender , jaundice, sound, ‘noise’. 
Derivatives: thunderous (q.v.), thunder-y, adj. 
thunder, intr. and intr. v. — ME. thuneren, thun- 
deren, fr. OE. punrian , fr. punor, ‘thunder’. Cp. 
Du. donderen, OHG. donaron , MHG. dunen, 
MLG. donen and see thunder, n. 

Derivatives: thunder-er, n., thundering, adj., 
thunder-ing-ly, adv. 

thunderous, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. thunder, 
n.,- and -ous, a suff. of Latin origin. 

Derivatives: thunderously, adv., thunderous- 
ness, n. 

thurible, n. } a censer. — L. turibulum, thuribulum, 
fr. tus (thus), gen. tiiris (thuris), ‘frankincense’, 
fr. *tu w os , fr. Gk. -Duos, ‘a burnt sacrifice’, fr. 
&6eiv, ‘to sacrifice’, prop, ‘to cause to smoke’, 
whence also &up.° v > ‘thyme’. See thyme, 
thurifer, n., one who carries a censer. — L. turifer 
(thurifer), compounded of tus (thus), gen. turis 
(thuris), ‘frankincense’, and the stem of ferre , ‘to 
bear, carry’. See prec. word and bear, ‘to carry'. 
Derivative: thurifer-ous , adj. 
thurify, intr. and tr. v., to burn incense. — F. thu - 
rifier, fr. Late L. thurificare , formed fr. L. tus 
(thus), ‘frankincense’, and -ficare, fr. facere, ‘to 
make, do’. See thurible and -fy. 

Thursday, n. — ME. Thoresday, Thuresdai , Thurs- 
daye, fr. OE. puresdseg, fr. ON. porsdagr , ‘the 
day of por (the god of thunder)’, (whence also 
Dan., Swed. Torsdag ), which is rel. to OE. 
punresdxg, OFris. thunresdei, MLG. doner(s)~ 
dach, MDu. donresdach , Du. donderdag, OHG. 
Donares Jag, MHG. doner stac, G. Donnerstag. 
These words are prop, loan translations of L. 
Jovis dies, ‘the day of Jupiter, Thursday’, ON. 
por, having been identified with the Roman god 
Jupiter; whence It. giovedi, OF. juesdi, F.jeudi, 
Sp. jueves, ‘Thursday’), itself a loan translation 
of Gk. Ai&s 7)|jipa, ‘the day of Zeus’. For the 
first element see Thor and thunder, n., for the 
second see day. 

thus, adv. — ME., fr. OE. pus, rel. to OS., OFris. 

thus, MDu., Du. dus, and to E. the, this, that, 
thwack, tr. v., to strike with something fiat. — Of 
imitative origin. 

Derivatives: thwack, n., thwack-er , n., thwack- 
ing, n. and adj., thwack-ing-ly , adv. 
thwaite, n., cleared land. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. 
ON. pveit, ‘a piece of land’, lit. meaning ‘land 
cut off’, and rel. to ON. pveita, ‘to hew’, and 
OE. pwitan, ‘to cut’. See whittle and cp. doit, 
thwart, adv., across. — ME. thwert, thwart , fr. 
ON. pvert, ‘across’, orig. neut. of the adjective 
pverr, ‘transverse’, rel. to OE. pweorh , ‘adverse, 
perverse, angry’, MDu. dwers, dwaers, dwars, 
Du. dwars, ‘transverse, cross-grained, contrary’, 
OHG. twerh, dwerah , MHG. twerch , dwerch, 
querch , G. quer, zwerch -, Goth, pwairhs, ‘angry’, 
fr. I.-E. base *twereq~, which is rel; to base 
*tereq-, ‘to turn, twist, wind’, whence L. tor- 
quere, ‘to twist’. See torque and cp. queer. Cp. 
also athwart. 

thy, possessive pron. of the 2nd person sing, of 
thee, thine. — Early ME. thi, short for thin, fr. 
OE. pin. The final n was dropped in ME. before 
words beginning with consonants. See thine. For 
the loss of the n before consonants cp. my and 
a, form of the indef. art. an before consonants. 
Thyiad, n., a Bacchante (Greek mythol.) — L. 
Thyias, gen. -adis, fr. Gk. ©mas, gen. -a8o?, 
prop, ‘a raging woman’, rel. to &ueiv, ‘to rush 
along, storm, rage’, which is originally identical 
with &uetv, ‘to sacrifice’, prop, ‘to cause to 
smoke’. The phases of sense development prob. 
were: ‘to fly about like dust; to whirl; to rush; 
to rage; to smoke; to cause to smoke, to sacri- 
fice’. See thyme and -ad. 
thyine, adj., pertaining to the sandarac tree. — 



Late L. thyinus, fr. Gk. fhVivos, fr. <8ma, an 
African tree. See thyme and adj. suff. -ine. 
thylacine, n., a doglike marsupial. — Formed 
with suff. -ine fr. Gk. S-oXaxoc;, ‘pouch’, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

thyme, n., a plant of the mint family. — ME. tyme, 
fr. OF. tym (F. thym), fr. L. thymum, fr. Gk. 
-O'urxov, also £%>pi.os, ‘thyme’, fr. ^uetv, ‘to sacri- 
fice’, prop, ‘to cause to smoke’, whence also 
£uta, an African tree, prop, ‘a tree the wood of 
which was burnt for sacrificial purposes’, #u- 
pdajia, Ion. ‘incense’. See thio- and 

cp. words there referred to. 

Thymelaeaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (hot.) 

— ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. L. thy- 
melaea, name of a plant, fr. Gk. ^u(xeXaia, 
which is compounded of &<V ov or #u|xo<;, 
‘thyme’, and £Xata, ‘olive tree’. See thyme and 
elaeo-. 

thymelaeaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

thymic, adj., pertaining to the thyme. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. L. thymum. See thyine. 
thymic, adj., pertaining to the thymus. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. Medical L. thymus. See 
thymus. ,, 

thymol, n., an aromatic substance, C 10 H 13 OH 
(chem.) — Formed with suff. -ol fr. L. thymum. 
See thyme. 

thymus, n., name of a gland in the chest (anat.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. Siijjto?, ‘thyme’; so called 
from its resemblance to the bud of a thyme. See 
thyme. 

Thymus, n., a genus of plants, the thyme (bot.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. &6 (jloc. See thyme, 
thymy, adj., scented with thyme. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -y fr. L. thymus. See thyme, 
thyr-, form of thyro- before a vowel, 
thyreo-, before a vowel thyre-, combining form 
meaning ‘thyroid’. — Shortened fr. Gk. Dupo- 
See thyroid and cp. thyro-. 

Tbyrididae, n. pi., a family of moths 0 tool . ) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. 
gen. -frupiSoq, ‘opening in a door, window’, 
dimin. of *K>pa, ‘door’. See door and cp. thy- 
roid. 

thyro-, before a vowel thyr-, combining form 
meaning ‘thyroid’. — Shortened fr. Gk. &upeo- 
etSifc. See thyroid and cp. thyreo-. 
thyroid, adj., pertaining to, or designating the 
ductless gland in the neck, which has an im- 
portant effect on the growth of the body; lit. 
‘shield-shaped’ (anat.) — Medical L. thyreoi- 
deus, fr. Gk. ^upeoeiS^, ‘shield-shaped’, com- 
pounded of -O-upedi;, ‘stone put against a door ; 
oblong shield’, which is rel. to &upa, ‘door’, 
and of -oei&fjc, ‘like’, fr. eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. 
See door and -oid. 

Derivatives: thyroid, n., the thyroid gland, 
thyroid-ism, n., thyroid-iz-ation , n., thyroid-less, 
adj. 

thyroid cartilage, the Adam’s apple (anat.) — 
Medical L. cartildgo thyro idea, lit. ‘shieldlike 
cartilage’, fr. L. cartildgo, ‘cartilage’, and 
Medical L. thyro idea, fern, of thyroideus , fr. Gk. 
lk>p£oeL$T)<;, ‘shield-shaped’, a name given by 
Galen to the Adam’s apple; see Joseph HyrtI, 
Onomatologia anatomica, pp. 547-48. See thy- 
roid. 

thyroiditis, n., inflammation of the thyroid gland 
(med.) — Medical L. See thyroid and -itis. 
thyrotoxicosis, n., intoxication due to disturb- 
ances caused by the thyroid gland (med.) — 
Medical L., coined by T. B. Dunhill in 1930 fr. 
thyro- and toxicosis. 

thyroxine, thyroxin, n., the hormone of the thy- 
roid gland ( biochem .) — Coined by its discoverer 
Dr. Edward Calvin Kendall of the Mayo Clinic 
in 1915 fr. thyr-, ox- and chem. suff. -ine, resp. 
-in. 

thyrsus, n., a staff tipped with a pine cone, car- 
ried by Dionysus, the satyrs, etc. ( Greek mythol) 

— L., fr. Gk. -9-upoot;, ‘a straight, light shaft; a 
light wand’, a foreign word of unknown origin. 
Cp. torso, tursio. 

thysano-, before a vowel thysan-, combining form 
meaning ‘tassel’. — Gk. Oooavo-, &uoav-, fr. 
-Oiiaavo?, 0-uoavvo?, ‘tassel’, which is of uncer- 



tain origin. It is possibly formed with suff. 
-avo c, fr. *#uaaa, which would stand for 
♦DuU-ia, hence — together with Lett, dusa, 
‘bundle’ — would derive fr. I.-E. *deu-dh-, en- 
largement of base *dheu-, ‘to fly about like dust, 
to smoke, be scattered, vanish’. See thio- and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Thysanoptera, n. pi., an order of insects, the thrips 
(entomol.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. &u- 
oavos, ‘tassel’, and Trxepov, ‘wing’. See prec. 
word and ptero-. 

Thysanura, n. pi., an order of insects, the bristle- 
tail (entomol.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
&iiaavos, ‘tassel’, and oupa, ‘tail’. See thysano- 
and uro-, ‘tail-’. 

thyself, pron. — ME. thi self, fr. earlier the self \ 
fr. OE. pe selfum , dat. of pu self, ‘thou thyself’; 
ME. thi self was influenced by ME. hire self 
‘herself’. 

tiara, n., head dress. — L. tiara, fr. Gk. Ttapa, 
which is of Oriental origin. 

Tiarella, n., a genus of plants, the false miterwort 
(bot.) — A ModL. hybrid coined fr. Gk. Ttapa 
(see prec. word) and L. dimin. suff. -ella; so call- 
ed in allusion to the form of the pistil. The cor- 
rect form would be Tiaryllium , fr. Gk. xtapoc 
and the Gk. dimin. suff. -uXXtov. 
tibia, n. — L. tibia, ‘shin bone, pipe’, which is of 
uncertain origin. Cp. tlge, tigella. 
tibial, adj., pertaining to the tibia. — L. tibialis , 
fr. tibia. See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
tibio-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
the tibia and’ — Fr. L. tibia, ‘shin bone’. See 
tibia. 

tic, n., a spasmodic motion of certain muscles 
(med.) — F., prob. of imitative origin, 
ticca, adj., hired (Anglo-Ind.) — Hind, thikd, ‘hire 
fare, fixed price*. 

Tichodroma, n., a genus of small birds, the wall 
creeper (ornithol.) — ModL., lit. ‘wall runner’, 
fr. Gk. tslxoi;, ‘wall’, and the stem of 8pa|j.etv, 
perf. 8e8po[ia, ‘to run’. See dough and drome- 
dary. 

tick, n., a parasitic insect of the order Acari 
(entomol.) — ME. tyke, teke, ticke , rel. to 
MLG., MDu. teke, Du. teek, OHG. zecho , 
MHG. zeche, zecke, G. Zecke, ‘tick’, of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. Arm. tiz , ‘bug’, Mir. dega, ‘stag 
beetle’, which are also imitative. F. tique , It. 
zecca, ‘tick’, are Teut. loan words, 
tick, n., the cover of mattresses, pillows, etc. — 
L. theca, fr. Gk. IWjxt], ‘case, cover’. See theme, 
theca, which is a doublet of tick. 
tick, intr. and tr. y., to touch gently, tap; n., a 
light touch, tap. — Of imitative origin. Cp. Du. 
tikken, ‘to touch, pat, tick’, tik, ‘a touch, pat’, 
tick, n., credit (slang). — Shortened fr. ticket, 
ticker, n., a watch (slang) ; a tape machine. — Lit. 
‘that which ticks’, formed fr. tick, ‘to tap’, with 
agential suff -er. 

ticket, n. — MF. estiquet, estiquete (F. etiquette), 
*a little note’, lit. ‘something stuck up', fr. esti- 
quier , estiquer, ‘to attach’. See etiquette. 
Derivatives: ticket , tr. v., ticket-er , n., ticket- 
ing, verbal n. 

tickle, tr. and intr. v. — A metathesized var. of 
kittle. 

Derivatives: tickle, n., tickl-er, n,, tickl-ing, adj., 
tickl-ing-ly , adv., tickl-ish , adj., tickl-ish-ly, adv., 
tickl-ish-ness, n. 

ticktack, n. — Of imitative origin. Cp. tick, ‘to 
pat’. 

tidal, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. tide, n., a Teut. 
word, and -al, a suff. of Latin origin. 
Derivative: tidal-ly, adv. 
tide, n. — ME. tid, tide, fr. OE. tid, ‘time, season’, 
which is rel. to OS. tid, ON. tid, Dan., Swed., 
Norw. tid, Du. tijd , OHG., MHG. zit, G. Zeit, 
‘time’, fr. Teut. *ti-di-, prop, ‘division of time’, 
fr. base *//-, ‘to divide; division; division of 
time’, whence also ON. ti-mi, OE. ti-ma, ‘time’ ; 
see time and cp. ted, tiding, tidy. Teut. base 
*ti- corresponds to I.-E. base *da-, *dai -, 
*di-, *d 6 -, ‘to cut off, separate, divide, distribute’, 
whence OI. ddti, dyati , ‘cuts, divides’, dayate, 
‘divides’, ditip, ‘division’, Gk. Satea&ai, ‘to 
divide, distribute; to feed on’; 8criry\, 

‘meal, feast, banquet’, Sal^etv, ‘to cleave asun- 
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der, rend, divide’, 8aip.a>v, ‘god, goddess’, lit. 
‘divider, distributor (of men’s destinies)’, 
‘district, people’, Arm. ti, gen. tioy , ‘age, time’, 
OIr. dam , ‘troop, company’. Cp. I.-E. *dap-, a 
-p-enlargement of base *da-, whence Gk. 
Sa7tatnf), ‘expenditure (esp. expenditure arising 
from the entertaining of guests)’, L. daps y ‘ex- 
penditure, sacrificial feast banquet’, damnum 
(for *dap-nom), ‘harm, loss’, orig. ‘expenditure’, 
Toch. A tap ‘to eat’. For the sense develop- 
ment of OE. tide, ‘time; flood tide’, cp. Du. tij, 
‘flood tide’, distinguished from tijd, ‘time’, and 
MLG. getide, tide , G. G ezeiten, ‘flood tide’. Cp. 
the first element in Zeitgeist and the second ele- 
ment in yahrzeit. Cp. also dah, damage, damn, 
dan, dapifer, deme, democracy, demon, demos, 
demotic, endemic, epidemic. 

Derivatives : tide , intr. v., tidal (q.v.), tid-ed, adj., 
tide-less , adj., tiding (q.v.), tidy (q.v.) 

tide, intr. v., 1) to happen; 2) to be carried with 
the tide; tr. v., to carry with the tide. — In the 
sense ‘to happen’, fr. OE. tldan, fr. tid, ‘time’ 
(see tide, n.) ; in the other senses directly fr. tide, 
n. 

tidings, n. pi., but usually construed as a sing. — 
ME. tidinge , tit hinge, tidinde , fr. OE. tidung , 
which prob. derives fr. ON. tidendi (pi.), ‘hap- 
penings, news’, fr. tidr , ‘that which happens in 
time’, fr. tid ‘time’. Cp. Dan., Norw. tide tide, 
‘tidings, news’, Du. tijding, G. Zeitung , ‘news- 
paper’, and see tide, n. 

tidology, n., the study of tides. — A hybrid coined 
fr. E. tide, n., and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -Xoyo;;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 

tidy, adj., neat; orderly. — ME. tidy , tidi, fr. tid , 
fr. OE. tid. ‘time’, hence prop, ‘timely’. Cp. 
Dan., Swed. tidig , Du. tijdig , OHG., MHG. 
zitig, G. zeitig, ‘timely’, and see tide, n., and -y 
(representing OE. -ig) Cp. also titivate. 
Derivatives: tidy, n. and tr. and intr. v., tidi-ly , 
adv., tidi-ness , n. 

tie, n., knot. — ME. teg, ley, tye, fr. OE. teag, 
teahy ‘bond, rope’, which is rel. to ON. taug , 
‘tie’, tygilly ‘string’, and to OE. teon, ‘to draw, 
pull, drag’. See tow, ‘to draw’. 

tie, tr. and intr. v., to fasten, bind. — ME. tegen, 
teyen, tien , fr. OE. tiegan, tigan, ‘to tie, fasten’, 
fr. teag, teah, ‘bond, rope’. See tie, n. 
Derivatives : tier (q.v.), ty-ing, n. 

tiemannite, n., a mercuric selenide {mineral) — 
G. Tiemannity named after the 19th-cent. 
scientist W. Tiemann , its discoverer. For the 
ending see subst. sufF. -ite. 

tienda, n., shop. — Sp., prop, ‘tent’, fr. VL. tenta, 
fem. pp. of tendere , ‘to stretch, extend’, used as 
a noun. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’, 
and cp. tent, ‘shelter’. 

tier, n., one who ties. — Formed fr. tie, ‘to bind’, 
with agential suff. -er. 

tier, n., row, series. — MF. tiere, fr. OF. Here, 
‘row, rank, series’, fr. Frankish *teri, which is 
rel. to OHG. ziari , MHG. ziere, G. Zier, ‘adorn- 
ment’, ON. tirr, OS. tir, OE. tir, ‘glory, honor’ 
(whence ME. tir , E. tire, ‘attire’, q.v.) See also 
attire. 

tierce, n., 1) Orig. a third; 2) the third canonical 
hour, nine o’clock A.M.; 3) a sequence of three 
cards of the same suit ; 4) a liquid measure con- 
taining one third of a pipe, i.e. 42 gallons; 5) a 
position in fencing. — ME. terce , tierce, fr. MF. 
tierce , fem. of the adjective tiers, ‘third’, used as 
a noun, fr. OF., fr. L. tertius , ‘third’. See tertian 
and cp. terce, tercel, tercet, tertiary. 

Derivative: tierce , tr. v. 

tiff, n., liquor. — Of uncertain origin. Cp. tiffin. 
Derivatives: tiff, tr. v., to sip, drink. 

tiff, n., a petty quarrel. — Prob. of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. sniff, puff. 

Derivative: tiff , ; intr. v., to be angry. 

tiffany, n., a thin silk gauze. — Obsol. F. tiphanie , 
fr. Late L. theophania , ‘manifestation of 
God’ ; see theophany. The word tiffany was orig. 
used as a synonym of epiphany. Its sense devel- 
opment into ‘a silk gauze fabric’ has not yet 
been explained in a satisfactory manner. 

tiffin, n., luncheon {Anglo- Ind.) — Prob. formed 
— with change of suff. — fr. tiffing , verbal n. of 



tiff, ‘to drink’. See tiff, ‘liquor’, 
tige, n., the shaft of a column {archil.) ; stem of a 
plant (hot.) — F., fr. L. tibia , ‘shin bone; pipe’. 
See tibia and cp. next word, 
tigella, tigelle, n., a primitive stem {bot.) — Mod- 
L., fr. F. tigelle, dimin. of tige, ‘stalk, stem’. See 
prec. word and -ella. 

Derivative: tigell-ate, adj. 
tiger, n. — ME. tigre, fr. OF. (— F.) tigre, fr. L. 
tigris, fr. Gk. rtypic, prop, ‘the swift animal’, 
a word of Iranian origin. Cp. Avestic tiyrish, 
‘arrow’, tiyra-, ‘pointed’. These words are deriv- 
atives of I.-E. base *{s)teig-, ‘to prick, stick, 
pierce’. Cp. Gk. Ttypu; (whence L. Tigris ), ‘the 
Tigris river’, lit. ‘the swift river’, and see stick, 
v., and words there referred to. 

Derivatives: tiger-ish, adj., tiger-ish-ly, adv., 
tiger-ish-ness , n., tiger-ly , adj., tigress (q.v.), 
tigrine (q.v.) 

tight, adj. — ME, thight , tight, of Scand. origin, 
cp. ON. pettr, Dan. txt, Swed. tat, which are 
rel. to MHG. dihte, G. and Du. dicht, ‘dense, 
tight’, and to OE. gedihan, gedeon, OS. thihan , 
OFris. thigia, MDu. ghedien, Du. gedijen , OHG. 
gidihan, MHG. gedihen, G. gedeihen , Goth. 
{ga)peihan, ‘to thrive, grow, prosper, flourish], 
OHG. gidigan, MHG. gedigen, ‘grown up, firm, 
genuine’, G. gediegen , ‘genuine, solid, worthy’ 
(prop. pp. of OHG. gidihan , MHG. gedihen , 
resp. former pp. of G. gedeihen), and cogn. with 
Ir. ticht, ‘curdled, coagulated’, Lith. tankus, 
‘close, tight’, Pers. tang, ‘tight’, OI. tanakti, 
‘draws together, contracts’, fr. I.-E. base *tenq-, 
‘to be thick or strong’. The initial t (for th) in 
ME. and E. tight is due to the influence of Swed. 
tat, Dan. taet. 

Derivatives: tight, adv, and tr. v., tight-en, tr. v., 
tighten-er, n., tight-er, n., tight-ish, adj., tight-ly , 
adv., tight-ness, n., adv., tight-s, n. pi. 
tiglic, also tiglinic, adj., pertaining to a crystalline 
acid (C 4 H 7 CO g H, obtained fr. croton oil {chem.) 
— ModL. tiglium , in Croton tiglium, ‘the croton 
oil plant’, fr. Gk. tZXoe;, ‘a thin stool’, so called 
in allusion to its purgative properties. Gk. tiXqC 
is prob. cogn. with OSlav. tilja, ‘decomposition, 
putrefaction’, tildti, ‘to rot, putrefy’. Arm. 
t'rem, ‘I knead’ (prop. ‘I moisten the dough’), 
t*rik\ ‘dung’, OSlav. tina, ‘mud, mire’, Lith. 
tyras, tpre , ‘pap’, W. tail, ‘dung’, OE. pinan, ‘to 
become moist’; fr. I.-E. base *ti-, *t*i-, ‘to melt; 
to moisten’. Cp. tilley, tinea. For *ta , ‘to melt’, 
a base collateral with base *ti-, see thaw, 
tigress, n. — Formed fr. F. tigresse, fr. tigre. See 
tiger and 1 st -ess. 

tigrine, adj., tigerlike. — L. tigrinus, fr. tigris. See 
tiger and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
tigroid, adj., resembling a tiger. — Compounded 
of Gk. Ttypt?, ‘tiger’, and -oeiS/jt;, ‘like’, fr. 
eZSos, ‘form, shape’. See tiger and -oid. 
tike, n. — See tyke. 

til, n., a mark (~) placed over a vowel or the first 
vowel of a diphthong in Portuguese to indicate 
nasalization as in Id, grdo. — Port., fr. L. titulus. 
See tilde. 

tilasite, n., a magnesium calcium arsenate {min- 
eral) — Swed. tilasit, named after the Swedish 
mining engineer Daniel Tilas. The ending -it 
goes back to Gk. -f-nqs; see subst. suff. -ite. 
tilbury, n., a kind of two -wheeled carriage. — 
Named after a London coach builder, who first 
designed it. 

tilde, n., a mark (~) placed over the letter n in 
Spanish to indicate the palatal sound of n, as in 
sehor. — Sp., formed with metathesis fr. L. ti- 
tulus, ‘inscription, superscription, label, title’. 
See title. 

tile, n. — ME., fr. OE. tigele, tigule, which, to- 
gether with OS. tiegla, ON. tigl, Dan. tegl, Swed. 
tegel, MDu. tie gel (Du. tegel), OHG. ziagala , 
ziagal (MHG., G. zieget), derives fr. L. tegula 
(whence also It. tegola, F. tuile), which is rel. to 
tegere, ‘to cover’. See thatch and cp. tegument. 
Cp. also tuille. 

Derivatives: tile, tr. v., til-ed, adj., til-er, n., til- 
ery, n., til-ing, n. 

tilefish, n. — A name formed from the ending of 
the generic name of this fish, called Lopholatilus 
chamaeleonticeps. 



Tilia, n., a genus of trees, the linden {bot.) — L. 
tilia, ‘the linden tTee', of uncertain origin; pos- 
sibly cogn. with Gk. nTsXea, ‘the elm’ (see 
Ptelea and cp. teil). 

Tiliaceae,n. pi., the linden family {bot.) — Formed 
with suff. -aceae fr. L. tilia. See prec. word. 

tiliaceous, adj. — See Tilia and -aceous. 

till, prep, and conj. — ME. till, til , fr. OE. til, fr. 
ON. til , ‘to’, which is rel. to ON., Dan., Swed., 
OFris. til, ‘to till', OE., OFris. til, ‘good, conve- 
nient’, Goth, tils, gatils , ‘convenient', OHG., 
MHG. zil , G. Ziel, ‘limit, end, goal’, and to OE. 
tilian, ‘to strive after’. See till, ‘to cultivate (the 
land)’, and cp. until. 

till, n., a drawer, esp. a money drawer. — Earlier 
title, tylle , back formation fr. ME. tillen, tyllen , 
‘to draw’ } fr. OE. -tyllan (e.g. in fortyllan , ‘to 
draw aside, lead astray, seduce’). For the sense 
development of till, ‘drawer’, fr. ME. tillen, ‘to 
draw’, cp. drawer, from the verb to draw, and F. 
tiroir, ‘drawer’, fr. tirer, ‘to draw’. ME. tillen 
stands in gradational relationship to ME. tullen, 
tollen, ‘to draw, puli’. Cp. toll, ‘to attract’. 

till, tr. v., to cultivate (the land). — ME. tilien, fr. 
OE. tilian, ‘to strive after, endeavor, treat, culti- 
vate (the land)’, rel. to OS. tilian, OFris. tilia, ‘to 
reach, obtain’, MDu., Du. telen, ‘to breed, raise; 
to grow, cultivate’, OHG. zilen, zilon, ‘to hurry, 
make haste’, G. zielen, ‘to aim, strive', Goth. 
til , til, ‘opportunity’, tilon, gatilon, ‘to reach, 
obtain’, and prob. cogn. with OIr. dil, ‘agree- 
able’. See till, prep. 

Tillandsia, n., a genus of plants, the long moss 
{bot.) — ModL., named after the 18th cent. 
Swedish botanist Elias Tillands. For the ending 
see 1st suff. -ia. 

tiller, n., one who tills (the land). — Formed from 
the verb till with agential suff. -er. 

tiller, n., bar, lever, fixed to the head of a rudder. 

— ME. tiler, ‘the wooden beam of a crossbow’, 
fr. MF. teller , ‘weaver’s beam’, fr. OF., fr. ML. 
telarium, fr. L. tela, ‘web’, which stands for 
*texla- and is rel. to texere , ‘to weave’. See text 
and cp. tela, telary, toil, ‘net’. 

tiller, n., shoot of a plant {now dial.) — OE. telgor , 
telgra , ‘twig, shoot’, fr. telga , ‘branch, shoot,’ 
which is rel. to ON. tjalga, OHG. zelga, of s.m., 
ON. telgja, ‘to cut’, taiga, ‘the act of cutting’, and 
cogn. with OIr. dluigim, ‘I cleave, split’, Ir. delg, 
‘thorn’, Lith. datgis, ‘scythe’. 

Derivative: tiller , intr. v., to put forth new 
shoots. 

tilley, also tilly, n.,the seed of the croton oil plant. 

— F. tilly , fr. ModL. tiglium in Croton tiglium „ 
‘croton oil plant’. See tiglic. 

tilt, intr. v., to slope; tr. v., to cause to slope. — 
ME. tilten, ‘to fall; to cause to fall’, fr. OE. 
*tyltan, for * tie l tan, fr. tealt, ‘unsteady’, whence 
tealtian , ‘to be unsteady’ ; rel. to ON. tyllast, ‘to 
trip', Swed. tulta, ‘to waddle’, Norw. tylta, ‘to 
walk on tiptoe’, MDu. touteren (for *talteren ), 
‘to swing’. 

Derivatives: tilt, n., a sloping position, tilt-ing , 
n. 

tilt, intr. v., to joust. — Fr. tilt, ‘to slope, to as- 
sume a sloping position’. 

Derivative: tilt, n., a joust. 

tilt, n., cover of a cart, awning. — ME. telt, tilt, 
‘tent’, a collateral form of teld , fr. OE. teld, ge- 
teld, rel. to ON. tjald, MDu. telt, OHG., MHG., 
G. zelt, ‘tent’, and to OE. beteldan, ‘to cover’. 
Cp. F. taudis, ‘a miserable hovel’, fr. OF. (se) 
tauder , (ye) taudir , ‘to project (oneself), shelter 
(oneself)’, fr. Frankish *teldan, which is rel. to 
■OE. teld, etc. Cp. also toldo. 

Derivative: tilt, tr. v., to cover with an awning. 

tilth, n., the act of tilling. — ME. tilth, fr. OE. 
tild, fr. tilian, ‘to cultivate (the Land)’. See till, 
‘to cultivate’, and cp. Du. teelt, ‘a crop’. For the 
ending see subst. suff- -th. 

Timalidae, n. pi., a family of singing birds {orni- 
thol.) — ModL., of uncertain origin. For the 
ending see suff. -idae. 

timbal, n., 1) a kettledrum; 2) in entomol., a vi- 
brating membrane resembling a drumhead. — 
F. timbale, changed (under the influence of cym- 
bale , ‘cymbal’), fr. MF. tamballe, which is a 
blend of OF. (= F.) tambour , ‘drum’, and Sp. 
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atabal, ‘kettledrum’. See atabal and tambour and 
cp. next word. 

timbale, n., a preparation of chicken, fish or other 
food cooked in a drum-shaped mold. — F., ‘dish 
of fowl, fish, etc.’, lit. ‘kettledrum’ (see prec. 
word) ; so called from the rounded shape of the 
mold in which it is cooked, 
timber, n. — ME., fr. OE., ‘timber, a building, 
act of building’, whence timbran, Umbrian, ‘to 
build’, rel. to OS. timbar, ‘a building, room’, 
ON. timbr , Swed. timmer , Dan. tommer , ‘tim- 
ber’, OFris. timber, MDu. timber , timmer, 
‘wood, building’, Du. timmer, ‘room’, OHG. 
zimbar, MHG. zimber , ‘timber, wooden dwell- 
ing, dwelling, room’, G. Zimmer , ‘room’, Goth. 
timrjan, timbrjan , ‘to build’, timrja , ‘builder’; fr. 
l.-E. base *dem~, *dema-, ‘to build’, whence also 
Gk. Ssjjleiv, ‘to build’. See dome, ‘a building’, 
and cp. tame. 

timber, tr. v. — ME. timbren , fr. OE. timbran, 
Umbrian, ‘to build’, fr. Umber, ‘timber, a build- 
ing, act of building’; rel. to OS. Umbrian , ON. 
timbra, Swed. timra, Dan. temre , OFris. fimbria, 
MDu., Du. timmeren , OHG. zimbaron , zim- 
beren , MHG. zimberen , G. zimmern , ‘to build’, 
which derive from the respective nouns. See 
timber, n. 

timbre, n., the characteristic quality of a sound, 
quality in the tone of an instrument or voice. — 
F., ‘a bell with striking hammer, quality of a 
tone’, fr. OF. tymbre , ‘a kind of drum’, which 
was borrowed fr. MGk. TUf/jravov (pron. tym - 
banon). ‘kettledrum’ (through the intermediary 
forms *timbene, *timbne ), fr. Gk. Tu^nravov. 
See tympanum and cp. next word, 
timbrel, n., a kind of small drum. — - Formed with 
the dimin. suff. -el fr. OF. tymbre, ‘a kind of 
drum’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: timbrel, tr. and intr. v., timbrel(l)- 
ed, adj., timbrel(J)-er , n. 

time, n. — ME. time, fr. OE. tima, ‘time, date, 
period of time, lifetime’, rel. to ON. ti-mi, ‘time’, 
fr. Teut. *ti-, ‘time’, whence also OE. tid (fr. 
Teut. *ti-di), ‘time’, prop, ‘division of time’, fr. 
I.-E. base *da-, *dai -, *dt-, *d 6 -, ‘to divide’. See 
tide, n., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: time, tr. v., tim-ed, adj., time-less, 
adj., time-less-ly, adv., time- less- ness, n., tim-er , 
n., time-ly, adj., time-li-ly, adv., time-li-ness, n., 
timeous (q.v.) 

timeous, timous, adj., early; timely (Scot.) — A 
hybrid coined fr. time and -ous^a suff. of Latin 
origin. 

timid, adj., fearful. — L. timidus , ‘faint-hearted, 
cowardly, timid’, fr. timere, ‘to fear’, which prob. 
meant orig. ‘to be in the dark, to grope about in 
the dark’, and is rel. to tenebrae (for *temebrae, 
fr. *temesrae), ‘darkness’, temere, ‘rashly, at 
random’, prop, ‘in the dark’, and cogn. with OI. 
tdmas -, ‘darkness’, tam?rah , ‘dark’. See temerity 
and 1st -id. 

Derivatives: timid-ly, adv., timid-ness, n. 
timidity, n. — L. timiditas, ‘faint-heartedness, 
cowardice’, fr. timidus . See timid and -ity. 
timist, n., a musical performer considered ac- 
cording to his ability to keep time. — A hybrid 
coined fr. time and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
timocracy, n., 1) according to Plato, a state in 
which the love of honor is the ruling principle; 
2) according to Aristotle, a state in which polit- 
ical power is bestowed in proportion to the 
property possessed. — ME., fr. OF. tymocracie 
(F. timocratie), fr. ML. timocratia, fr. Gk. 
Ttfxoxparta, compounded of xlp.7), ‘price, 
worth, honor, esteem, respect’, and -xporcta, fr. 
xpcxTo?, ‘strength, power, rule’. The first ele- 
ment is rel. to rfeiv, ‘to place a value on, to 
honor’, fr. I.-E. base *q w ei-, *q w i~, ‘to respect, 
consider, honor, pay, fine, expiate, punish, 
avenge’, whence also Gk. 7totv^, ‘bloodmoney, 
fine, penalty, punishment’. See penal and words 
there referred to and cp. the first element in 
Timothy, Tisiphone and the second element in 
xenotime. For the second element see -cracy. 
timocratie, timocratical, adj. — Formed fr. Gk. 
xtjj.oxpa'ria (see prec. word) with suff. -Ic, resp. 
also -al. 

Timon, n., a misanthrope. — Fr. Timon, a misan- 



thrope who lived in Athens at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War (431-404). He is the hero of 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens. 
timoneer, n., helmsman (rare). — F. timonier, tr. 
OF., fr. timon, ‘helm’, fr. VL. *timonem, acc. of 
*timd, altered fr. L. temo, ‘beam, pole’, which 
stands for *tecmd and derives fr. I.-E. *tet]gh-, 
‘to draw, puli’, whence also OHG. dihsala , 
MHG. dihsel, G. Deichsel , MDu. diesel, Du. 
dissel, ON. pis I, OS. this la, OE. pixl, pis 1(e), 
‘carriage pole, shaft’, OPruss. teansis , ‘pole’, 
Avestic dang-, OSlav. t^gnoti, ‘to draw, puli’. It. 
timone , and Sp. timon, ‘helm’, also derive fr. VL. 
*timdnem. For the ending of timoneer see suff. 
-eer. 

timorous, adj., timid. — ME., fr. MF. timoureus, 
fr. OF., fr. timor, ‘fear’, fr. L. timorem , acc. ot 
timor, ‘fear’, fr. timere , ‘to fear’. See timid and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: timorous-ly, adv., timor ous-ness, n 
timous, adj. — See timeous. 
timpano, n., a kettledrum. — It., fr. L. tympanum. 

See tympanum. 

Timothy, masc. PN. — F. Timothee, fr. L. Timo- 
theus, fr. Gk. TI[x6#eoc;, lit. ‘honoring God’, fr. 
Ttfjuf), ‘honor, respect 5 , and ‘God’. See 

timocracy and theo-. 

timothy, n., also timothy grass, — Named after 
Timothy Hanson, who lived in the 18th cent, 
and introduced this grass in North America, 
tin, n. — ME., fr. OE., rel. to ON., Dan., MLG., 
MDu., Du. tin, OHG., MHG. zin, G. Zinn, ‘tin’; 
of unknown origin. 

Derivatives: tin, tr. v., tinn-ed, adj., tinn-er , n., 
tinn-ery, n., tinn-ing , n., tinn-y, adj. 

Tinamidae, n. pi., a family of birds, the tinamou 
(omit hoi.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
Tinamus, name of the type genus, fr. F. tinamou. 
tinamou, n., any bird of the family Tinamidae 
(or nit hoi.) — F., fr. Galibi tinamu. 
tincal, n., also tincar, n., crude borax. — Arab.- 
Pers. tinkal, tinkar, fr. Malay, tihkal, fr. OI. 
tahkanah, ‘borax’, which is perh. related to the 
Tahkanah, a people mentioned in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere. 

tinct, adj., tinged, colored. — L. tinctus, pp. of 
tingere. See tinge. 

Derivatives: tinct , n. (q.v.), tinct-ion , n. 
tinct, n., tint. — L. tinctum , neut. of tinctus, pp. 
of tingere. See tinge and cp. taint, tent, ‘a sweet 
wine’. 

tinctorial, adj., pertaining to dyeing. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. tine tori us, fr. tinctor , 
‘dyer 5 , fr. tinctus, pp. of tingere. See tinct, adj. 
tincture, n., tinge, tint. — L. tinctura, ‘dyeing’, fr. 
tinctus , pp. of tingere. See tinge and -ure and cp. 
tinct. 

Derivative: tincture, tr. v. 
tindal, n., a petty officer of lascar soldiers (India). 

— ■ Malayalam tandal, fr. Telugu tandelu. 
tinder, n., inflammable material. — ME. tinder, 
fr. OE. tynder, tyndre; rel. to ON. tundr, Dan. 
tender, Swed. t under, Du. tondel , fonder, OHG. 
zuntara, zuntra , MHG., G. zunder, ‘tinder’, 
which prob. derive from the respective verbs: 
OE. -tendan (found only in compounds), ‘to 
kindle’, ON. tenda, tendra, Dan. teende, Swed. 
tanda, ‘to kindle’, OHG. zunten, ‘to inflame, 
kindle’, MHG. zunden, ‘to burn, shine’, MHG., 
G. zunden, ‘to kindle’, which are rel. to Goth. 
tundnan, ‘to be kindled, burn’, tandjan, ‘to 
kindle’. Cp. also ON. tandri, ‘spark, fire’, and 
the first element in tandstickor. OF. tondre, 
‘tinder’, is a Teut. loan word. 

Derivatives: tinder-ed, tinder-ish, tinder-y , adjs. 
tine, n., prong of a fork. — ME. find, fr. OE. tind, 
rel. to ON. tindr, ‘point, top, summit’, OHG. 
zint, ‘point, spike’, OHG. zinna, MHG., G. 
zinne, ‘pinnacle’. See zinc. 

Derivative: tin-ed, adj. 

tinea, n., ringworm (a skin disease). — ME., fr. 
L., ‘a gnawing worm, moth’ ; of uncertain origin. 
It possibly derives fr. I.-E. base *tl -, ‘to melt, 
moisten’, and orig. denoted an insect that grows 
in mud. See tiglic and cp. tifiosa. 
ting, intr. and tr. v. — Of imitative origin. Cp. tink. 
tinge, tr. v., to color slightly. — ME. tingen , fr 
L. tingere, ‘to wet, moisten; to soak in color. 



dye’, fr. I.-E. base *teng -, ‘to moisten, soak’, 
whence also Gk. Teyyetv, ‘to moisten’, OHG. 
thunkon , dunkon, MHG. t unken, dunken, G. tun- 
ken, ‘to steep, immerse’. Cp. tinct, tinctorial, 
tincture, distain, extinguish, extinct, intinction, 
stain, taint, tint. Cp. also dunk, Dunker. 
Derivative: tinge, n., a slight coloring, 
tingle, intr. v. — Freq. of ting. Cp. tink, tinkle. 
Derivative: tingle, n. 

tink, intr. and tr. v., tinkle (rare) — ME. tinken , 
of imitative origin. Cp. tinker, 
tinker, n., a mender of kettles, pans, pots, etc. — 
Formed from the verb tink with agential suff. 
-er; cp. tinkle. The orig. meaning of tinker was 
‘one who makes a tinkling sound’. 

Derivatives: tinker, intr. and tr. v., tinker-er, n., 
tinker-ly , adj. 

tinkle, intr. v., to make ringing sounds; tr. v., to 
cause to tinkle. — Formed fr. ME. tinklen, freq. 
of tinken. See tink and freq. suff -le. 
Derivatives: tinkle, n., a tinkling sound, tinkl- 
er, n., tinkl-ing, verbal n., tinkl-y, adj. 
tinnitus, n., ringing in the ears ( med ,) — L. tinni- 
tus, fr. tinnitus , pp, of tinnire, ‘to ring, jingle’, 
from the imitative base *ten -, whence also to- 
ndre, ‘to thunder’. See thunder and cp. tintin- 
nabulum and the first element in tintamarre. 
tifiosa, n., a poisonous fish, Xurel lugubris. — Sp., 
prop. fem. of tihoso, ‘scabby, scurvy’, fr. L. ti- 
neosus, ‘wormy, full of moths’, fr. tinea, ‘worm, 
moth’. See tinea. 

tinsel, n., 1) a fabric of silk or wool interwoven 
with glittering thin strips of metal .(history)-, 2) 
anything gaudy. — MF. estencelle, estincelle 
(F. dtincelle ), ‘spark’, fr. OF., fr. VL. *stincilla , 
formed with metathesis fr. L. scintilla, ‘spark’. 
See scintilla and cp. stencil. 

Derivatives: tinsel, adj. and tr. v., tinsel-ly, adj. 
and adv. 

tint, n., color. — Fr. earlier tinct, n., fr. L. tinc- 
tum, neut. of tinctus, pp. of tingere. See tinge and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the second 
element in aquatint, monotint. 

Derivatives: tint, tr. v., tint-er, n., tint-ing, n., 
tint-y , adj. 

tintamarre, n., a confused noise, clamor. — F., a 
compound whose first element derives fr. tinter , 
‘to ring’, fr. Late L. tinnitare , freq. of L. tinnire, 
‘to ring’; see tinnitus. The second element in 
tinta-marre is of unknown origin, 
tintinnabular, tintinnabulary, adj., related to, or 
connected with, bells. — Formed fr. tintinna- 
bulura with suff. -ar, resp. -ary. 
tintinnabulation, n., the ringing of bells. — Form- 
ed from next word with suff. -ation. 
tintinnabulum, n., bell. — L. tintinnabulum, fr. tin - 
tinnare, ‘to ring, jingle, tinkle’, formed through 
reduplication (for the sake of emphasis) from 
the base of tinnire , of s.m., which is of imitative 
origin. See tinnitus. For the suff -abulum cp. 
acetabulum . 

tintometer, n., an instrument for the determina- 
tion of tints. — A hybrid coined fr. tint, a word 
of Latin origin, and Gk. [x^xpov, ‘measure’. See 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
tiny, adj. — ME. tine, tyne, of unknown origin. 
Cp, teeny. 

Derivative: tini-ness, n. 

-tion, suff. denoting action or state. — Fr. L. -tid, 
gen. -tionis (either directly or through the me- 
dium of OF. -cion or F. -tion), formed fr. the t- 
formative element of the past participle and the 
suff. -io, gen. -ionis. See -ion andep. -ation, -ition, 
-sion. 

tip, n., end, extremity of anything. — ME. tip, 
tippe , rel. to Dan., Norw., MLG., MDu., Du. 
tip , Swed. tipp, MHG. zipf, zipfel, G, Zipfel and 
in gradational relationship to OE. txppa , ‘tap’. 
See tap, ‘pipe’, and cp. tippet. 

Derivatives : Up, tr. v., to furnish with a tip, tipp- 
er, n. 

tip, tr. v., to touch lightly, tap. — Cp. LG. tippen, 
G. tappen, ‘to touch lightly’, and E. tap, ‘to 
strike lightly’. 

Derivative: tip, n., a slight touch, 
tip, n., I) gratuity; 2) a hint. — Of uncertain ori- 
gin. 

Derivative: tip, tr. v., to give a tip to; intr. v., to 
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give a tip or tips. 

dp, tr. v., to cause to tilt, to upset, overthrow; 
intr. v., to tilt. — ME. tipen, typen , ‘to over- 
throw’, of uncertain origin. Cp. tipsy. 

Tiphia, n.,. a genus of insects, the wasp 0 entomol- 
ogy ). — ModL., fr. Gk. xt<py), ‘a kind of insect, 
the water spider’, which is of uncertain origin. 
For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. Cp. Tipula. 
tippet, n., a scarf. — ME. tipet , dimin. of tip, ‘a 
point’. See tip, n., ‘end’. 

Derivative: tippet, tr. and intr. v. 
tipple, tr. v., to fcause to fall; intr. v., to tip over, 
tilt. — Formed with the freq. suff. -le fr. tip, ‘to 
cause to tilt; to tilt’. 

Derivatives: tipple, n., a structure for emptying 
cars by tipping, tippl-er, n. 
tipple, tr. and intr. v., to drink frequently. — Cp. 
Norw. tipla, ‘to drink in small quantities, to 
drip’ ; of uncertain origin, 
tipstaff, n., a staff tipped with metal. — For tipped 
staff. 

tipster, n., a seller of tips. — Formed fr. dp, ‘gra- 
tuity; hint’, with suff. -ster. 
tipsy, adj., mildly drunk. — Fr. tip, ‘to cause to 
tilt, to upset’. For the suff. cp. tricksy. 
tiptoe, n. — ME. tiptoo, ‘the tip of one's toe’, fr. 
tip , tippe, ‘tip’, and too, ‘toe’. See tip, ‘end’, and 
toe. 

Derivatives: tiptoe , adj. and intr. v. 

Tipula, n., a genus of insects, typical of the fam- 
ily Tipulidae , the crane flies ( zool .) — L. tippula , 
tipula, ‘water spider’, a loan word fr. Gk. xicpT), 
‘water spider’. See Tiphia. 

Tipularia, n., a genus of plants, the crane-fly or- 
chid {bot.) — ModL., formed fr. L. tipula , ‘the 
water spider’ (see Tipula); so called from the 
alleged resemblance of the flower to the water 
spider. For the ending see 1st suff. -aria, 
tirade, n., a long, violent speech, esp. one of 
denunciation. — F., fr. It. tirata, ‘volley’, lit. ‘a 
pulling, drawing, lengthening; a long speech’, fr. 
tirare, ‘to pull, draw’, which, together with MF. 
(— F.) tirer. Proven*;., Sp., Port, tirar , of s.m., is 
of uncertain origin. Cp. tirailleur, franc-tireur, 
retire. Cp. also terry. 

tirailleur, n., sharpshooter. — F., fr. tirailler, ‘to 
skirmish’, fr. tirer, ‘to pull, draw, shoot’. See 
tire, ‘to puli’, and cp. retire, 
tire, tr. v., to fatigue, weary; intr. v., to become 
weary. — ME. tyren, fr. OE. tiorian , teorian, of 
unknown origin. 

Derivatives: tir-ed, adj., tir-ed-ly, adv., tir-ed- 
ness, n., tire-less, adj., tire-less-ly , adv., tire-less- 
ness, n., tire-some, adj., tire-some-ly , adv., tire- 
some-ness, n., tir-ing, adj., tir-ing-ly, adv. 
tire, tr. v., to attire. — ME. tiren, aphetic for 
atiren. See attire. 

Derivative: tire, n., apparel, 
tire, also tyre, n., a band placed around a wheel. 
— The same a presc. word, the tire being regard- 
ed as the ‘attire’ or ‘apparel’ of the wheel. 
Derivative: tire , tr. v., to put a tire on. 
tiro, n. — The better spelling of tyro, 
tirocinium, n., the first service of a young soldier; 
lack of experience. — L. tirocinium , formed fr. 
tiro, ‘young soldier; recruit; beginner’ (see 
tyro), on analogy of latrocinium , ‘service of 
mercenaries’. Suff. -cinium is prob. cogn. with 
Gk. -xovo<; in Staxovo?, ‘servant’. See deacon 
and words there referred to and cp. esp. the sec- 
ond element in larceny, 
tirralirra, n. — Imitative of a bird’s note. 
Tirshatha, n., title of the Persian governor of 
Judaea, applied to Nehemiah {Bible), always 
preceded by the article: hat-Tirshatha. — Lit. 
‘the revered one’, fr. Avestic tarshta , ‘feared, 
revered’, which is rel. to OI. trdsati , ‘trembles’, 
trastdh , ‘trembling’, and cogn. with Gk. Tp£eiv, 
‘to tremble’, L. terrere , ‘to frighten'. See terrible, 
tisane, n., decoction, medicinal tea. — F., fr. L. 
tisana , fr. Gk. TmuavT), ‘barley gruel’, lit. ‘crush- 
ed barley'. See ptisan. 

Tishri, n., name of the seventh Jewish month. — 
Mishnaic Heb. Tishri, Akkad. Tashritu , name of 
the seventh, orig. the first, month of the year, 
lit. ‘beginning', fr. shurru , ‘to begin, open, ini- 
tiate’, which is rel. to Aram., Syr., Mand. shfra, 
‘he began; he loosened; he dwelled, lodged. 



stayed, abode’, Heb. shard, ‘he let loose (the 
thunder)’, Ethiop. saraya, ‘he condoned (a sin)’. 
Tisiphone, n., one of the Erinyes (Furies) ( Greek 
mythol.) — L., fr. Gk. Tlaup6vY), lit. ‘avenger of 
murder’, fr. xtac c, ‘payment, punishment, ven- 
geance’, and cpovoq, ‘murder’. Gk. riaiq derives 
fr. xiveiv, ‘to pay a price, punish, avenge’, which 
is related to xtstv, ‘to place a value on, to honor’, 
tip), ‘price, worth, honor, esteem, respect’, fr. 
I.-E. base *q w ei-, *q w i-, ‘to respect, consider, 
honor, pay, expiate, punish’; see penal and cp. 
the first element in timocracy, Timothy. Gk. 
q>ovot; stands for *g w honos , fr. I.-E. base *g w hen-, 
‘to strike’, whence also L. de-fender e, ‘to ward 
off, defend’. See defend and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

tissue, n. — ME. tissu , fr. OF. (= F.) tissu, 
‘woven fabric’, pp. of tistre (F. litre, tisser ), fr. 
L. texere , ‘to weave’; introduced into medical 
terminology by the French anatomist and phy- 
siologist Marie-Fran^ois-Xavier Bichal (1771- 
1802) about the year 1800. See text and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: tissue, tr. v., tissu-ed, adj., tissue- y, 
adj. 

tit, n., teat. — ME. title, fr. OE. titt, tit. See teat, 
tit, n., a small or poor horse; a girl. — Orig. a 
child’s word denoting anything small. Cp. Icel. 
tittr, Norw. tita, ‘a little bird’, and next word. 
Cp. also the first element in titbit, titlark, and 
the second element in tomtit, 
tit, n ., any of various small birds. — Back forma- 
tion fr. titmouse. 

tit, n., tap; blow; now inly in the phrase ‘tit for 
tat’. — Of imitative origin. 

Titan, n., 1) {Greek mythol.) one of the primitive 
gigantic deities, the children of Uranus and 
Gaea; 2) the sun god, Helios, son of the Titan 
Hyperion; 3) any person or thing of enormous 
size or power. — L., fr. Gk. Tixav, ‘a Titan’, 
orig. ‘god of the sun’, and derived fr. xtxo>, ‘sun, 
day’, which is prob. a loan word from Asia 
Minor. Cp. titanium, 
titan-, form of titano- before a vowel, 
titanate, n., any salt of titanic acid {chem.) — 
Formed fr. titan- with chem. suff. -ate. 
Titanesque, adj., resembling a Titan. — A hybrid 
coined fr. Gk. TZxav (see Titan) and -esque, a 
suff. of Italian, ult. Teut., origin. 

Titaness, n., a female Titan. — A hybrid coined 
fr. Gk. TItocv (see Titan) and 1st suff. -ess, fr. 

F. suff. -esse. The correct form would be Titanis 
or Titanisssa. 

titania, n., titanium dioxide {chem.) — ModL. 
See titanium. 

Titanic, adj., 1) pertaining to, or like, the Titans; 
2) {not cap.) huge, gigantic. — Lit. ‘resembling 
a Titan’. Formed fr. Titan with adj. suff. -ic. 
titanic, adj., pertaining to titanium {chem.) — 
Formed fr. titanium with adj. suff. -ic. 
titanite, n., a mineral containing titanic acid. — 

G. Titanit, coined by Klaproth in 1795. See next 
word. The ending - it goes back to Gk. -fi : yj?; 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: titanit-ic, adj. 
titanium, n., name of a metallic element {chem.) 
— ModL., coined by the German chemist 
Martin Heinrich Klaproth (1743-1817) in 1796 
fr. L. Titdni or Titdnes , fr. Gk. Ttxave; (pi. of 
Tixav), the sons of Uranus and Gaea, in ref- 
erence to another element discovered by him six 
years before and called by him uranium. See 
Titan and cp. uranium. For the ending of titanium 
see 2nd -ium. 

Derivative: titan-ic, adj. 

titano-, before a vowel titan-, combining form for 
titanium. 

Titanomachy, n., the war between the Titans and 
the Olympian gods {Greek mythdl.) — Gk. 
Trxavop.axia s compounded of Ttxaveq, pi. of 
TTxav, ‘Titan’, and fr. ‘battle’. 

See Titan and -machy. 

titbit, n., a choice morsel. — Lit. ‘a little bit’, fr. 
tit, ‘anything small’, and the noun bit. 
titer, titre, n., the strength of a solution used in 
titration {chem.) — F. titre , ‘title; strength’, fr. 
L. tit ulus. See title. 

tithe, n. — ME. tethe, tithe, fr. OE. teogoda, teoda. 



‘tenth’, fr. tien, tyn, ten, ‘ten’. Cp. ON. txunde, 
OHG. zehanto , zehendo, ‘tenth; tithe’, MHG. 
zehende , zende, tenth, tithe’, G. zehnte, ‘tenth’, 
Zehnte, ‘tithe’, Goth, taihunda, ‘tenth’, and see 
ten, tenth. Cp. also teind. Co. also decimal and 
words there referred to. 

tithe, tr. v. — ME. tithen, fr. OE. teodian , fr. 
teoda, ‘tenth’. See tithe, n. 

Derivatives: tith-able , adj., tith-er, n., tithing 
(q.v.) 

tithing, n., 1) the act of tithing; 2) ten households 
forming an administrative unit. — ME. tething, 
tithing, fr. OE. teodung, ‘a group of ten men’, fr. 
teodian, ‘to tithe’. See tithe, v., and -ing, suff. 
forming verbal nouns. 

titian, adj., reddish yellow. — Named after the 
Venetian painter Titian (anglicized form of 
Tiziano Vecellio), 1477-1576, in allusion to the 
circumstance that he often used this color for 
painting the hair. 

titillate, tr. v., to tickle. — L. titillatus , pp. of 
titittare, ‘to tickle’, of imitative origin. For the 
ending see verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: titillat-er, n., titillat-ing , adj., 
titillating-ly, adv., ti filiation (q.v.), titillat-ive, 
adj., titillat-or, n., titillat-ory, adj. 
titillation, n. — ME. titillacione , fr. L. titillatio , 
gen. -dnis, fr. titillatus, pp. of titilldre. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

titivate, tittivate, tr. and intr. v., to dress up 
{colloq.) — Fr. earlier tidivate , tiddivate, prob. 
formed from the adjective tidy in imitation of 
cultivate and other verbs of Latin origin ending 
in -ivate. 

Derivatives: tit{t)ivat-ion, n., tit{t)ivat-or, n. 
titlark, n., pipit. — Lit. ‘a small lark’, fr. tit, 
‘anything little', and lark, 
title, n. — ME. titel, title, fr. OF. title (in French 
dissimilated into titre), fr. L. titulus, ‘inscription, 
superscription, title’, which is of uncertain ori- 
gin. Cp. til, tilde, titer, titration, tittle, titular, 
entitle, intitule. 

title, tr. v. — ME. titelen, fr. titel , title, ‘title’. See 
title, n. 

Derivatives: titl-ed, adj., titl-er , n., titl-ing, n. 
titmouse, n., any of a number of small birds in- 
cluding the chickadee. — ME. titemose , tytmase, 
compounded of tit, ‘anything small’ (see tit, ‘a 
small horse’), and OE. mdse , ‘titmouse’, which 
is rel. to MDu. mese, Du. mees, OHG. meisa , 
MHG., G. meise, Swed. mes, Norw. meis , ON. 
meisingr, Frankish *meisinga (whence F. mi- 
sangb), ‘titmouse’, and cogn. with W. mwyalch , 
OCo. moelh , Bret, mouialc'h , ‘blackbird’. E. 
titmouse was influenced in form by mouse. Cp 
coalmouse. 

titrate, tc. v., to determine the strength of a 
chemical solution by observing the amount of a 
liquid of known strength (called the standard 
solution), which it is necessary to add to the 
solution in order to produce a definite chemical 
reaction. — Formed with verbal suff. -ate fr. F. 
titrer, ‘to give a title to; to determine the 
strength of’, fr. titre, ‘title; right; fineness (of 
coinage), strength, titer (of solution)’, fr. OF. 
title. See titer. 

Derivative: titrat-ion , n. 
titre, n. — A var. of titer, 
titter, intr. v., to giggle; n., the act of tittering. — 
Of imitative origin. 

tittle, n., mark placed over a letter. — ME. titel , 
title, fr. L. titulus. See title. For sense develop- 
ment cp. tilde. 

tittle-tattle, n. — Antiphonic reduplication of 
tattle. 

tittup, intr. v., to behave in a lively manner; to 
caper. — Of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: tittup , n., tittupp-y, adj. 
titubant, adj., staggering, tottering. — L. titubdns, 
gen. - antis . See next word, 
titubate, intr. v., to stagger, totter. — L. titubatus, 
pp. of titubare , ‘to stagger, totter, reel’, which is 
of imitative origin. 

titubation, n. — L. titubatio, gen. -onis, fr. tituba- 
tus , pp. of titubare. See prec. word and -ion. 
titular, adj., 1) pertaining to a title; 2) held in 
virtue of a title; 3) existing only in title. — L. 
* tiUtlaris, fr. titulus, ‘title’. See title and -ar. 
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titulary, adj., titular; n., a person who holds a 
title. — See prec. word and -y (representing L. 
-ius). Formed fr. L. titulus , ‘title' (see title), with 
adj. suff. -ary. 

Titus, masc. PN. — L. For the literal meaning of 
this name see Kerenyi in Glotta 22, 40 (quoted 
by Walde- Hofmann, LEW., II, 686, s.v. titulus). 
tityre-tu, n., name of a gang of ruffians in London 
in the time of the Restoration. — Fr. L. Tityre, 
tu (“O Tityrus, thou”), the opening word of 
Virgil’s first eclogue. 

tizzy, n., a sixpence (slang). — Corruption of tes- 
ter, name of coins. 

tmesis, n., separation of a compound word by the 
intervention of a word or words (gram.) — Gk. 

‘a cutting', fr. *tm-, zero degree of I.-E. 
base *tem-, ‘to cut’, whence rejiveiv, ‘to cut’, 
TOfjLr), *a cutting’. See tome and cp. words there 
referred to. 

T.N.T., trinitrotoluene. — Abbreviation of the 
initials of the elements of fri/iitrofoluene. 
to, prep. — ME., fr. OE. to, rel. to OS., OFris. to, 
Du. toe , OHG. zuo , zua , zo , MHG. zuo , G. zu , 
‘to’, from the I.-E. pronominal base *do ‘to, 
toward, upwards’, whence also L. do- in donee, 
‘as long as, while’, and -do in quando , ‘when’. 
Cp. I.-E. *dd in OSlav. do, ‘as far as, to', and in 
OL. -do, -du (in endo , endu, ‘in’). Cp. also I.-E. 
*de in Avestic -da (as in vaesn/n-da, ‘to the 
house’), Gk. -Sc [as in olxaSc, olx6v$e, ‘to 
one’s home, homeward', and in ’A^va^e (for 
*’A&avavzSe), ‘to or toward Athens’], and in 
L. -de (as in inde, ‘thence, from there’, unde, 
‘whence, from where’). Cp. too, which is a 
doublet of to, and tattoo, ‘drumbeat’. Cp. also 
de-, endo-, indigene. 

Derivative: to, adv. 

toad, n., a tailless froglike amphibian. — ME. 
tade, tode, fr. OE. fade, shortened form of 
tadige , tadie; of unknown origin. Cp. tadpole, 
toady. 

Derivatives: toad-ish , adj., toady , adj. (q.v.) 
toadeater, n., a flattering parasite, — Orig. a 
quack doctor’s assistant who pretended to eat 
toads to show his master’s skill at curing him of 
their alleged poison. 

toady, adj., full of toads; resembling a toad. — 
Formed fr. toad with suff. -y (fr. OE. -ig). 
toady, n., a toadeater. — Shortened fr. toadeater 
(q.v.) 

Derivative: toady, tr. v. 

toast, tr. and intr. v. — ME. tosten , fr. MF. fos- 
ter, ‘to roast’, fr. OF., fr. VL. * to stare (whence 
also It. tostare, Sp., Port, tostar, ‘to roast’), freq. 
of L. torrere (pp. tost us), ‘to parch, roast’, fr. 
I.-E. base */rs-, ‘to be dry’, whence also OL. 
torrus (for * tors us), ‘dry’, L. terra (for *tersa), 
‘earth’, lit. ‘dry land’. See terra and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: toast, n. (q.v.), toast-ee, n., toast-er, 
n. 

toast, n. — ME. toste, fr. tosten. See toast, v. 

Derivatives: toast-y, adj., toasti-ness, n. 
tobacco, n. — Sp., Port, tabaco , fr. Taino (Carib- 
bean) tabaco, ‘pipe for smoking; roll of tobacco 
leaves’ ; the English form of the word was prob. 
influenced by Tobago , name of a West Indian 
island; cp. F. tabac. It. tabacco, G. Tabak, Du. 
tabak , Hind, tambaka, which all derive ult. fr. 
Taino tabaco. Cp. also tabatiere. 
tobacconist, n. — A hybrid coined from prec. 
word, a eufihonic n, and -1st, a suff. of Greek 
origin. 

Tobiah, Tobias, masc. PN. — Late L. Tobias, fr. 
Gk. Toipeta?. fr. Heb. Tdbhiyyah, lit. 

‘The Lord is my good’. Heb. tobh, ‘good’, is rel. 
to Arab, taba, ‘was pleasant to the senses’, 
Aram. t & ebh, tabh, Syr. te'bh, tobh, ‘was good’, 
Ugar. tb, ‘good’, tb'n, ‘goodness’, Akkad, tabu, 
‘to be good, kind, joyful’. Cp. the second word 
in yora tob. For the second element in Tdbhiyyd h 
cp. Elijah and words there referred to. Cp. also 
Toby. 

toboggan, n., a kind of long, flat-bottomed sled. 
— Micmac tobagun, ‘a sled made of skin’. 
Derivatives : toboggan, intr. v., toboggan-er, n., 
tobogganist (q.v.) 

tobogganist, n. — A hybrid coined from prec. 



word and -1st, a suff. of Creek origin. 

Toby, masc. PN. — ME., fr. Late L. Tobias. See 
Tobiah. 

toby, n., also toby jug. — From the PN. Toby. For 
the use of PN.s to form names of vessels cp. 
jack, jeroboam. 

toccata, n., an improvised composition for piano- 
forte or organ (music). — It., prop. fem. pp. of 
toccare, ‘to touch’, used as a noun. Toccata lit. 
means ‘a keyboard that is touched’; see touch, 
toccatella, n., a kind of short toccata (music). — 
It., dimin. of toccata. For the ending see suff. 
-ella. 

toccatina, toccatino, n., a short toccata (music). 
— Dimin. of toccata. Cp. prec. word. 
Tocharian, Tokharian, n., 1) one of a people 
living in Central Asia about 500-1000 of the 
C.E.; 2) the language spoken by this people; 
adj., pertaining to the Tocharians or their an- 
guage. — Formed with suff. -ian on analogy of 
G. tocharisch , which was adopted by E. Sieg 
and W. Siegling fr. L. Tochari, Gk. T<$x<xpoi, a 
people who lived in the basin of the upper Oxus 
in the 2nd cent, of the C.E., and suff. -isch (see 
adj. suff. -ish). This identification of the I.-E. 
language discovered during the last decade of 
the 19th cent., with the language of the Tochari , 
that was orig. suggested by F.W.K. Muller (in 
Be it rag zur genaueren Bestimmung der unbekann- 
ten Sprachen Mittelasiens in Sitzungsberichte 
der Preufiischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Berlin, 1907, p. 958 foil.) is obviously erroneous. 
Tocharish, n. and adj., Tocharian. — G. tocha- 
risch. See prec. word. 

tocher, n., dot. dowry (Scot.) — OGael. tochar 
(whence Gael, tochradh ), rel. to OIr. tochur, lit. 
‘that which is assigned’, fr. cuir , ‘to put, assign’. 
Derivative: tocher, tr. v., to provide with a dot. 
-tocia, -tokia, combining form meaning ‘child- 
birth’, as in dystocia , dystokia ( obstetrics ). — 
Medical L. - tocia , fr. Gk. -roxta, fr. toxo?, 
‘childbirth, parturition’. See toco- and cp. dys- 
tocia, oxytocia. 

toco, also toko, n., a thrashing or flogging ( Eng- 
lish Slang), — Prop, imper. of Hind, tokna , ‘to 
censure, blame’. 

toco-, combining form meaning ‘childbirth’ ( ob- 
stetrics ). — Gk. toxo-, fr. toxq<;, ‘childbirth, 
parturition’, whence toxeu<;, ‘father’, in the pi. 
‘parents’; in gradational relationship to tcxo?, 
‘child’, and to tlxteiv (for *ti-txelv), ‘to 
bring forth, bear’. See thane and cp. tecno-, ana- 
tocism, atocia, thelytokous. 
tocology, tokology, n., obstetrics, midwifery. — 
Compounded of toco- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xoyo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy, 
tocsin, n., 1) an alarm bell; 2) its sound. — F., 
‘alarm bell’, fr. OF touquesain , fr. OProven?. 
tocasenh , lit. ‘touch the bell’, fr. tocar, ‘to touch’ 
(fr. VL. *toccare ), and senh, ‘bell’ (fr. Late L. 
signum, ‘sign; bell’, fr. L. signum , ‘sign’). See 
touch and sign. 

tod, n., a fox (Scot.) — Lit. ‘the bushy-tailed ani- 
mal’, fr. tod, ‘bush’. 

tod, n., bush, bundle, weight of wool ( archaic or 
dial.) — ME. todd, prob. fr. LG. tot, tod, 
‘bundle’, which is rel. to Du. todde, ‘rag, tatter’, 
and to ON. toddi\ ‘bush, bundle, weight of 
wool’, OHG. zata, zota, zotta (fem.), zotto 
(masc.), MHG. zote , zotte, (masc. and fem.), G. 
Zotte, (fem.), ‘bundle, tuft of hair’, and to LG. 
later, ON. totturr, ‘rag’; see tatter. Olt. tattera , 
‘secohd hand articles; trifle’, and It. zazza, 
zazzera , ‘long hair of the head’, are Teut. loan 
words. 

today, adv. and n. — ME., fr. OE. tddxge (fr. to, 
‘to’, and dxge , dat. of dxg, ‘day’), also (unflect- 
ed) todxg. See to and day and cp. tonight , to- 
morrow. 

Derivatives : today, n., today -ish, adj. 
toddle, intr. v., to go with short unsteady steps, 
as a child. — Prob. a var. of Scot, tottle, ‘to 
walk with short steps’, which is a freq. of 

totter. 

Derivatives : toddle , n., toddl-er , n. 
toddy, n., 1) the sweet juice of the palmyra tree; 
2) a drink made of spirit, sugar, lemon and hot 



water. — Hind, taxi, ‘juice of the palmyra tree’, 
fr. tax, ‘palmyra tree’, fr. OL talah , ‘palmyra 
tree’, which is perh. of Oravidian origin. Cp. 
Kannada tax, Telegu tcidu. 
to-do, n. — Compounded of to and do. For sense 
development cp. F. ‘affaire, ‘business, affair’, fr. 
a, ‘to’, and faire , ‘to do’ (see affair). 

tody, n., a small brightcolored West Indian bird. 
— F. todier, fr. L. todus, a kind of small bird. 

toe, n. — ME. ta, to, too, fr. OE. tdhe, ta, rel. to 
ON. ta, Dan. taa, Swed. td, OFris. tdne, MDu. 
te, ten , Du. teen, OHG. zecha, zeha , MHG. zehe, 
G. Zehe , ‘toe’, lit. ‘that which shows’, fr. I.-E. 
base *deilc-, ‘to show’, whence also Gk. Seixvu- 
vat, ‘to show’, L • dicere, ‘to show, to say’, digi- 
tus, ‘finger’, OE. txcan, ‘to show’, Goth ga- 
teihan, ‘to announce’. See teach and cp. digit. 
Derivatives: toe, tr. v., to-ed, adj. 

toff, n., a swell, a dandy (slang). — Fr. earlier 
toft, a var. of tuft. 

toffee, n., taffy. — See taffy. 

Tofieldia, n., a genus of plants, the false asphodel 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the English bot- 
anist Thomas Tofield (1730-79). For the ending 
see 1st suff. -ia. 

toft, n. (now dial.), 1) a homestead; 2) a knoll, 
hill. — ME., fr. OE. toft, fr. ON. topt (whence 
Dan. and Swed. toft, ‘croft’), which is prob. 
cogn. with the fust element of Gk. Sa-rrsSov, 
‘ground about a house’ (for *dm-pedom ), and 
with Qk. L. domus, ‘house’. See dome, 

‘a building’. 

tog (usually in the pi. togs), clothes. — Prob. 
from next word. 

Derivatives: tog, tr. v., tog-less , adj. 
toga, n. — L. toga , ‘a garment’, lit. ‘a covering’, 
in gradational relationship to tegere, ‘to cover’. 
See thatch, n., and cp. tegument and words there 
referred to. 

Derivative: toga-ed, adj. , 
togated, adj., togaed; dignified. — Formed with 
1st suff. -ed fr. L. togdtus, ‘wearing the toga’, fr. 
toga. See toga. 

together, adv. — ME. togedere, togidere, fr. 
tdgadere, tdgxdere, tdgxdre, compounded of to, 
‘to’, and gadere, gsedere, gxdre, ‘together’. See 
to and gather and cp. altogether. 

Derivative: together-ness, n. 
toggery, n., clothes (colloq.) — Formed fr. tog 
with suff. -ery. 

toggle, n., a metal pin inserted between the 
strands of a rope. — Prob. a collateral form of 
dial, tuggle , which is a freq. of tug. 

Derivative: toggle, tr. v., to provide with a 
toggle or toggles, 
togs, n. pi. — See tog. 

tohubohu, n., chaos, utter confusion. — F. tohu- 
bohu, Heb. tohu wdbhShu (Gen. 1:2), ‘empti- 
ness and wasteness’. Heb. tohu, ‘emptiness’, is 
rel. to Ugar. thw , ofs.m., and prob. also to Arab. 
tih, ‘desert, waste’, taha, ‘he went astray’, and 
to Ararfi. (also Bibl. Aram.), and Syr. t s wah, 
‘was astonished, was amazed’. Heb. bohu, emp- 
tiness, wasteness’, developed fr. *buhw . It is 
prob. rel. to Arab, bdhiya, ‘was empty’, 
toil, n., net, snare. — MF. (= F.) toiles, ‘nets, 
toils’, pi. of toile, ‘linen, cloth’ (whence toile 
d'araignie, ‘cobweb’), fr. L. tela, ‘woven stuff’, 
which stands for *texla , fr. L. texere, ‘to weave’. 
See text and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also toilet. 

toil, intr. v., to work hard. — ME. toilen, ‘to 
argue, struggle’, fr. AF. toiller, fr. OF. toeillier, 
toillier, ‘to pull or drag about; to. stir, mix, 
trouble, fr. L. tudiculare, ‘to stir’, fr. tudicula , ‘a 
small machine for bruising olives’, fr. tudes, gen. 
tuditis , ‘hammer’, which is rel. to tundere, ‘to 
strike’. See tund. 

Derivatives: toil-er, n., toil-ing, adj., toil-ing-ly, 
adv. 

toil, n., hard work, labor. — ME. toile , ‘argument, 
struggle’, fr. AF. toyl, fr. OF. toeil, tooil , 
‘battle, trouble’, fr. toeillier, toillier. See toil, v. 
Derivatives: toil-ful, adj., toil-ful-ly , adv., toil- 
ful-ness , n., toil-some, adj., toil-some-ly, adv., 
toil-some-ness , n. 

toilet, n. — MF. (= F.) toilette , dimin. of toile, 
‘cloth’. See toil, ‘a net’, and -et, -ette. 
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Derivatives: toilet , intr. v., to make one’s toilet, 
toilet-ed , adj., toilet-ry, n. 
toison, n., fleece. — F., fr. Late L. tonsionem, acc. 
of tonsid , ‘a sheep-shearing', fr. L. to ns us, pp. 
of tondere , ‘to shear’. See tonsure. Hence toison 
d y or, ‘the Golden Fleece’. 

Tokay, n., a rich kind of Hungarian wine. — 
From Tokaj (earlier spelled Tokay), a town in 
Hungary. 

token, n. — ME. taken , token , fr. OE. tacn, ‘sign, 
token’, rel. to OS. tekan, ON. teikn, ‘sign (in 
the zodiac), omen, token’, Swed. tecken , Dan. 
tegn , OFris., MLG., MDu. teken , Du. teken , 
OHG. zeihhan, MHG., G. zeichen , Goth, taikn, 
‘sign, token’, fr. I.-E. base *deik-, ‘to show’. 
See teach and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also tache, ‘spot on the skin’. 

Tokharian, n. and adj. — A var. of Tocharian. 
toko, n., a thrashing of flogging. — See toco, 
tokology, n. — See tocology, 
tol-, combining form. — See tolu-. 
tola, n., an Indian weight. — Hind, told , fr. OI. 
tula, ‘a balance’, whence tulayati, ‘lifts up, 
raises, weights’ ; cogn. with L. tollere , ‘to lift up, 
raise’, tolerdre , ‘to bear, support’. See tolerate 
and cp. tael, talent. 

tolbooth, tollbooth, n., — a booth or other place 
for paying tolls. Compounded of toll, ‘tax’, and 
booth. 

told, past tense and pp. of telL — ME. tolde , resp. 
told, fr. OE. talde, resp. getald, past tense, resp. 
pp. of tellan. See tell, v. 

toldo, n., an Indian tent in S. America. — Sp., fr. 
Teut. *teld- y ‘tent’. Cp. OE. teld, ‘tent’, and see 
tilt, ‘cover’. 

Toledo, n., also Toledo blade, sword blade of fine 
temper. — Prop., ‘sword blade made at Toledo ’ 
in Spain.For sense development cp .bayonet, bilbo. 
tolerable, adj. — ME. tollerabill , fr. L. tolerabilis , 
‘bearable, endurable’ [whence also MF. (= F.) 
tolerable], fr. tolerdre. See tolerate and -able. 
Derivatives: tolerabil-ity , n., tolerable-ness, n., 
toUrabl-y , adv. 

tolerance, n. — MF. tolleraunce , fr. MF. (= F.) 
tolerance , fr. L. tolerantia , fr. tolerans, gen. 
- antis . See next word. 

tolerant, adj. — F. tolerant , fr. L. tolerantem, acc. 
of tolerans , pres. part. of tolerdre. See next word 
and -ant. 

Derivative: tolerant-ly , adv. 
tolerate, tr. v. — L. tolerdtus , pp. of tolerdre , ‘to 
bear, support, endure, tolerate’, from the stem 
of tollere, ‘to lift up, raise’, which is cogn. with 
Gk.ToXp.av, ‘to carry, bear’, TeXapow, ‘a broad 
strap for bearing something’, TaX&otrai (aor.), 
‘to bear’, tXtjpwv, ‘patient, reckless, miserable’, 
xXyjvat ( aor .), ‘to suffer, endure’, xaXavTov, 
‘balance (in the pi., a pair of scales); a weight’, 
TaXac;, gen. xdcXavo<;, and xaXavxcx;, bearing, 
suffering’, ’'A-xXae, ‘the Bearer (scil. of Heav- 
en)’, TtoXu-rXd<;, ‘much enduring’, L. latus (for 
*tlatos ) ‘borne’ (used as pp. of ferre , ‘to bear, 
carry’), OI. tula, ‘balance’, tulayati , ‘lifts up, 
weighs’, Toch. B tal-, A tal -, ‘to lift’, tlassi, ‘to 
lift, carry’, cakal , ‘he Lifted’, Arm. tolum, ‘I 
allow, suffer, bear’, Lith. tilt as, ‘bridge’, Goth. 
pulan , ON. pola , OE. polian , ‘to endure, suffer'. 
All these words derive fr. I.-E. base *tel-, *tol-, 
*tal-, *//-, ‘to bear, carry, endure, suffer’. Cp. 
ablation, ablative, allative, Atalanta, atlantes, 
Atlantic, Atlas, collate, collation, delate, dila- 
tory, elate, extol, illation, oblate, prelate, prolate, 
relate, relation, sublate, sublation, superlative, 
tael, talent, Tantalus, telamon, Telamon, thole, 
‘to endure’, tola, toll, ‘tax’, toll, ‘to take away’, 
tralatitious, translate, translation and the second 
element in acceptation, fiddle, legislate. 
Derivatives: toleration (q.v.), tolerat-ive, adj., 
tolerat-or, n. 

toleration, n. — F. toleration , fr. L. tolerationem, 
acc. of toleratio , ‘a bearing, supporting, endur- 
ing’, fr. tolerdtus, pp. of tolerdre. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

tolerationist, n., a person who advocates tolera- 
tion, esp. in religion. — A hybrid coined from 
prec. word and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
tolidine, tolidin, n., any of several isomeric bases of 
toluene ( chem .) — Coined fr. tol- and suff. -idin(e). 



toll, n., tax. — ME. tol, fr. OE, toll, rel. to OS. 
tolna, ON. tollr, Dan. told, Swed. full, OFris. 
tolen, tolne, OHG., MHG. zol, G. Zoll; borrow- 
ed fr. Late L. toloneum, ‘custom house’, which 
was formed with vowel assimilation fr. earlier 
teldnium, teloneum, fr. Gk. xeXovslov, ‘toll 
house’, fr. reXcovTrjc, ‘tax collector’, fr. teXo?, 
‘tax’ (whence also eu-teXtqi;, ‘easily paid for, 
cheap’, ^oXo-teXt;?, ‘very expensive, costly’, 
cc-teXtjc;, ‘free from tax or tribute’), which is 
cogn. with TaXdiooai, (aor.), ‘to bear, support’ ; 
see tolerate. For sense development cp. Gk. 
ipopoc;, ‘tax, tribute’, which is rel. to cpspstv, ‘to 
bear, carry’. Cp. the first element in tolbooth 
and in zollverein. 

Derivatives: toll, tr. v., to collect as toll, toll- 
able, adj., toll-age, n., toll-er, n. 
toll, tr. v., to attract, allure. — ME. tollen , tullen, 
‘to draw, pull, attract’, in gradational relation- 
ship to ME. tillen, tyllen, ‘to draw, puli’. See 
till, ‘drawer’, and cp. next word, 
toll, tr. v., to cause to sound; intr. v., to sound. 
— ME. tollen, tullen, ‘to draw, puli’; see prec. 
word. Toll orig. meant ‘to draw a bell so that 
it sounds’. 

Derivatives: toll, n., the sound of a bell, toll-er, 
n. 

toll, tr. v., to take away. — ME. tollen, fr. AF. 
toller, fr. L. tollere, ‘to lift up, raise; to take 
away’. See tolerate, 
tollbooth, n. — See tolbooth. 
tolpatch, n., a foot soldier. — G. Tolpatsch, fr. 
Hung, talpas, lit. ‘having big feet’, fr. talp, ‘sole 
of the foot, foot’. 

tolu, n., also tolu balsam. — Sp. tolu, named after 
the town Santiago de Tolu, in Columbia, 
tolu-, also tol-, combining form used for tolu or 
toluene. — See prec. word, 
toluate, n., a salt of toluic acid. — Formed fr. 

tolu with chem. suff. -ate. 
toluene, n., a colorless liquid hydrocarbon 
C 6 H 5 CH 3 (chem.) — Coined fr. tolu with suff. 
-ene (on analogy of benz-ene). 
toluic, adj., pertaining to any of several isomeric 
acids (chem.) — Formed fr. tolu with adj . suff. -Ic. 
toluide, toluid, n., any of a series of compounds 
derived from toluidine (chem.) — Formed fr. 
tolu with chem. suff. -ide. resp. -id. 
toluidine, toluidin, n., any of three isomeric ami- 
nes derived fr. toluene (chem.) — Formed fr. 
prec. word with chem. suff. -ine. 
toluol, toluole, n., toluene. — Formed fr. tolu 
with suff. -ol (on analogy of benz-ot). 
toluyl, n., the univalent hydrocarbon radical 
C,H,CO (chem.) — Formed fr. tolu with suff. 
-yi. 

tolyl, n., the univalent radical C 7 H 7 (chem.) — 
Formed fr. tolu(ic) with suff. -yl. 

Tom, masc. PN. ; ( not cap.) the male of certain 
animals — Dimin. of Thomas. Cp. tommy, 
tomahawk, n., a light ax used by North American 
Indians. — Of Algonquian origin ; cp. Virginian 
tomahak. The word literally means ‘that which 
is for cutting’. 

Derivative: tomahawk, tr. v. 
tomalley, n., the liver of a lobster. — Prob. of 
Caribbean origin. 

toman, n., a Persian gold coin. — Pers. tuman, fr. 

Turki tuman, ‘ten thousand’, 
tomatidine, n., a substance obtained from the 
tomato plant (chem.) — ■ Formed fr. tomato 
with suff. -idine. 

tomatine, n., an antibiotic made from the tomato 
plant (chem. and pharm.) — Formed fr. tomato 
with chem. suff. -Ine. 

tomato, n. — Fr. earlier tomate, fr. Sp. tomate, fr. 
Nahuatl tomatl, lit. ‘the swelling fruit’, fr. to- 
mana, ‘to swell’. The alteration of tomate into 
tomato is prob. due to the influence of potato. 
tomb, n. — ME. toumbe , tombe, fr. OF. (= F.) 
tombe, fr. Eccles. L. tumba (whence also It. 
tomba, F. tombe , Sp. tumba), fr. Gk. TOfA^oc, 
‘sepulchral mound, tomb’, which is cogn. with 
MIr. tomm, ‘a small hill’, W. tom, ‘mound; 
dunghill’, L. tumere , ‘to swell’, tumulus, ‘raised 
heap of earth’, tumor, ‘a swelling’, fr. I.-E. base 
*tum-, ‘to swell’. See tumid and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. catacomb. 



Derivatives: tomb, tr. v. f en-tomb, tr. v., tomb- 
less, adj. 

tombac, n., an alloy of copper and zinc, — F. 
tombac, fr. Port, tombac, fr. Malay tambaga , 
‘copper’, fr. OI. tamrakap, of s.m., fr. tamrafi, 
‘dark-red, coppery’, which is rel. to tdmas 
‘darkness’. See tamas. 

tombola, n., lottery. — It., back formation fr. 
tombolare, ‘to turn a somersault, tumble’, rel. 
to F. tomber, ‘to fall’, orig. ‘to turn a somer- 
sault’, Sp. tumbar, ‘to turn a somersault’, tumbo, 
‘somersault’. Port, tombo, Ruman. tumba, of 
s.m. ; of imitative origin, 
tomboy, n., a boisterous girl. — Compounded of 
Tom and boy. Cp. next word. 

Derivatives: tontboy-ish, adj., tomboy-ish-ly, 
adv., tomboy-ish-ness, n. 
tomcat, n., a male cat. — Compounded of Tom 
and cat. 

tome, n., each of the volumes composing a book; 
any book; now, usually, a large book. — F., fr. 
L. tomus, fr. Gk. t6(jlo?, ‘a cut, a piece cut off, 
section, part of a book, volume’, which is rel. to 
TojjLoq, ‘cutting, sharp’, TopL7j, ‘a cutting, cut- 
ting off, section’, xljxvetv, ‘to cut’, tIjaevoc;, 
‘sacred enclosure’, xfAfjau;, ‘a cutting’, fr. I.-E. 
base *tem-, tm-, ‘to cuff, whence also the second 
element in OL. aes-tumare , L. aes-timdre, ‘to 
value, appraise’, OSlav. ting (for *tmnd-), t£ti, 
‘to cleave, split’, ORruss. tinu, tjati, ‘to strike, 
beat’, MIr. tamnaim , ‘I cut off’. Cp. acroto- 
mous, aim, anatomy, Artamus, atom, cranio- 
tomy, entomology, epitome, esteem, estimate, 
Tamias, temenos, teiuno-, tmesis, -tome, tomium, 
Tomistoma, -tomy, trichotomous. Cp. also ton- 
sure. 

-tome, combining form used: 1) in the sense of 
‘part, section’ ; 2) to name cutting (esp. surgical) 
instruments. — Gk. -xojaov, fr. x6{A0<;, ‘a cut- 
ting, a piece cut off’. See prec. word, 
tomentose, adj., covered with matted hairs. — 
ModL. tomentdsus, fr. L. tomentum. See tomen- 
tum and adj. suff. -ose. 

tomentous, adj., tomentose. — See prec. word and 
-ous. 

tomentum, n., a covering of matted hairs (bot.) — 
L. tomentum, ‘stuffing for cushions’, of uncertain 
origin. It possibly stands for *to w ementom and is 
rel. to tumere, ‘to swell’. See tumid and cp. total, 
tomfool, n., a foolish person. — Compounded of 
Tom and fool. 

Derivatives: tomfool, adj., foolish, tomfool-ery, 
n. 

tomin, n., 1) a weight; 2) a silver coin in some 
countries of South America. — Sp. tomin , fr. 
Arab, thumn (in vulgar pronunciation thomn), 
‘one eiehth’. from the stem of thamanin (masc.), 
thamania h (fem.), ‘eight’, which is rel. to Heb. 
sh 6 mdne h (masc.), sh s mdna h (fem.), Aram. 
t s mane (masc.), t^mdnya (fem.), Ugar. $mn 
(masc.), smnt (fem.), Ethiop. samdni (masc.), 
samanitu (fem.), Akkad, samdne (masc.), sama- 
nit (fem.), ‘eight’. (The masc. forms are used 
with fem. nouns, the fem. ones with masc. 
nouns.) Cp. Egypt, pmn, ‘eight’. 

Tomistoma, n., a genus of gavials (zool.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘sharp-mouthed’, fr. Gk. xofAo*;, 
‘cutting, sharp’, and axifxa, ‘mouth’. The first 
element is rel. to T6p,oc, ‘piece cut off, section’; 
see tome. For the second element see stoma. Cp. 
next word and Tomopteris. 
tomium, n., each of the cutting edges of the bill of 
a bird (zool.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xop.<$<;, ‘cutting, 
sharp’. See prec. word. 

Tommy, n., a British private soldier. — Short for 
Tommy Atkins, fr. Thomas Atkins , model name 
used in official forms for the use of private sol- 
diers. — Tommy is dimin. of Tom, which itself 
is a dimin. of Thomas. 

Tomopteris, n., a genus of annelids (zool.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘having the fins cut’, fr. Gk. x6p,o<;, 
‘a cut; a piece cut off’, and 7rxep6v, ‘wing’ (used 
in the sense of ‘fin’). See tome and ptero- and cp. 
Tomistoma, tomium. 

tomorrow, adv. and n. — ME. to morgen, to 
morwen , fr. OE. to morgenne (fr. to, ‘to’, and 
morgenne , dat. of morgen, ‘morning, morrow’), 
also (unflected) to morgen. See to, prep., and 
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morrow, mom, and cp. today, tonight, 
tompion, n. — A var. of tampion, tampon. 
Tompion, n., a watch made by, or resembling, 
that made by Thomas Tompion (1639-1713). 
tomtit, n., the titmouse. — Compounded of tom 
and tit, ‘a small bird’. Cp. titmouse, 
tom-tom, n. — A var. of tam-tam. 

Derivative: tom-tom , intr. and tr. v. 

-tomy, combining form meaning ‘a cutting’, as in 
anatomy , arteriotomy — Gk. -tojaioc, ‘a cutting 
of\ fr. xofjtYj, ‘a cutting, section’. See tome and 
cp. -tome. 

ton, n., a large weight. — ME. tonne, tunne , fr. 
OE. tunne , ‘a large cask’, rel. to ON. tunna, 
OFris., MLG., MDu, tunne , tonne (Du. ton), 
OHG. tunna (MHG. tunne, G. Tonne), Tun, 
ton’, fr. ML. tunna, ‘tun’, which is prob. of 
Gaulish origin. Cp. tonneau, tun, tunnel, 
ton, n., style, fashion. — F. ton, fr. L. tonus , 
‘sound, tone’. See tone. 

tonal, adj. — ML. tondlis , fr. L. tonus . See tone 
and adj. suff. -al 

tonality, n. — F. tonalite, fr. tonal , fr. ML. 

tondlis. See prec. word and -ity 
tondo, n., a circular painting. — It., aphetic for 
rotondo, ‘round’, fr. L. rotundus. See rotund 
tone, n. — F. ton , fr. L. tonus, ‘sound, tone’, fr. 
Gk. t6vo<;, ‘that which is stretched, a stretching, 
a straining, pitch of the voice, musical note’, in 
gradational relationship to *tdvetv (for *tev- 
leiv), ‘to stretch, strain’, fr. I.-E. base *ten-, 
*ton- , ‘to stretch’, whence also L. tenuis, ‘thin, 
fine’, tendere, ‘to stretch, extend’. See tend, ‘to 
move in a certain direction’, and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also ton, ‘style’, atonic, 
barytone, detonate, intonate, intone, monotonous, 
oxytone, pretone, syntony, tritone 
Derivatives: tone, v., ton-ed, adj., ton-er, n., 
tone-less , adj., tone-less-ly , adv., tone-less-ness, 
n., tonic (q.v.) 

tong, n., a Chinese secret society. — Chin. Tong, 
‘hall’. 

tong, tr. and intr. v., to seize with tongs. — Back 
formation fr. tongs. 

tonga, n., a light two-wheeled carriage. — Hind. 
tanga. 

tongs, n. pi. — ME. tange, tonge , fr. OE. tang, 
tange, rel. to OS. tanga, ON. tong, Dan. tang, 
Swed. tang , OFris. tange, MDu. tanghe, Du. 
tang, OHG. zanga, MHG., G. zange, lit. ‘that 
which bites’ (cp. OHG. zangar , ‘biting, sharp’), 
fr. I.-E. base *denk-, ‘to bite’, whence also OI. 
ddsati , ‘biter’ (for *dnketi), ‘bites’, Gk. Saxvetv, 
‘to bite’, 8a!;, ‘biting’, ‘a biting’. Alb. 

done, ‘tongs’. For sense development cp. F. 
mordache, ‘tongs’, fr. mordre, ‘to bite’. Cp. 
Dacus and the second element in Demodex, 
Mixodectes, Tridacna 

tongue, n. — ME. tunge, tonge, fr. OE. tunge, rel. 
to OS., ON., Swed. tunga, Dan., OFris. tunge, 
MDu. tonghe, Du. tong, OHG. zunga , MHG., 
G. zunge, Goth, tuggo, and cogn. with OL. din- 
gua, Toch. A kantu, B kantwa (both metathes- 
ized fr. orig. *tank~), ‘tongue’. For the change 
of OL. dingua to L. lingua see lingual. The -u- in 
tongue is due to the influence of F. langue , 
‘tongue’ (fr. L. lingua ). Cp. tang, ‘spike’, and 
the second element in biltong 
Derivatives: tongue , tr. and intr. v., tongu-ed , 
adj., tongue-less, adj. tongu-er, tongue-ing, n., 
tongue-y, tongu-y , adj. 

tongue-tie, tr. v. — Back formation fr. tongue- 
tied 

tongue-tied, adj. — Compounded of tongue and 
pp. of the verb tie 

tonic, adj., 1) pertaining to tones; 2) having an 
invigorating effect. — F. tonique , fr. Gk. tqvi- 
x6<;, ‘of or for stretching; of or for tones’ 
(whence also ModL. tonicus), lit. ‘that which 
stretches’, fr. tovo q. See tone and adj. suff. -ic 
and cp. atonic, diatonic, isotonic 
Derivatives: tonic , n. (q.v.), tonic-al-ly , adv., 
tonic-ity, n. 

tonic, n., I) anything that invigorates ; specifically, 
an invigorating medicine; 2) in music, the first 
tone of the scale. — F. tonique, fr. Gk. tovixo?. 
See tonic, adj. 

tonic sol-fa, a system of teaching music based on 



tonality. — See sol-fa. 

tonight, adv. and n. — ME. to niht, to night, fr. 
OE. to niht. See to and night and cp. today, to- 
morrow. 

tonite,n., an explosive used in blasting. — Formed 
(as if fr. L. *tonitus) fr. L. tonare, ‘to thunder*. 
See thunder, n., and subst. suff. -ite. 
tonitruous, adj., thundering. — Formed with suff. 
-ous fr. L. tonitrus , ‘thunder’, fr. tonare. See 
prec. word. 

tonjon, also tomjon, n., a kind of sedan or port- 
able chair used in Ceylon. — Hind, tam-jham . 
tonka bean. — Fr. Negro name in Guiana, 
tonnage, n. — Formed fr. ton, ‘weight’, with suff. 
-age. 

tonneau, n., rear part of a motor-car with seats 
for passengers. — F., lit. ‘cask’, dimin. of 
tonne, ‘tun’. See ton, ‘a weight’, and cp. tun- 
nel. 

tono-, combining form meaning ‘tension; tone’. 

— Gk. tovo-, fr. t6vo<;, ‘a stretching’. See 
tone. 

tonometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
pitch of tones. — Compounded of tono- and 
Gk. jjieTpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

tonsil, n. — F. tonsille , fr. L. tonsillae (pi.), ‘ton- 
sils’, dimin. of toles (for *tonsles), ‘goiter’, 
which is of uncertain, possibly Gaulish, origin. 
Derivatives: tonsill-ar , tonsill-itic, adjs., tonsilli- 
tis (q.v.) 

tonsill-, form of tonsillo- before a vowel, 
tonsillectomy, n., removal of the tonsils by sur- 
gery ( med .) — A Medical Latin hybrid coined 
fr. L. tonsillae (see tonsil) and Gk. -btTOfjua, ‘a 
cutting out of’ ; see -ectomy. The correct form is 
amygdalectomy, fr. Gk. afAuySaXT], ‘almond’, 
used in the sense of ‘tonsil’ (see amygdala ), and 
-exTOfxta, ‘a cutting out of’, 
tonsillitis, n., inflammation of the tonsils (med.) 

— A Medical Latin hybrid coined fr. L. ton- 
sillae (see tonsil) and -itis, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. The correct form is amygdalitis (see prec. 
word). 

tonsillo-, before a vowel tonsill-, combining form 
meaning ‘pertaining to the tonsils’. — See tonsil, 
tonsorial, adj., pertaining to a barber or his work. 
Formed With adj. suff. -al fr. L. tonsorius, ‘per- 
taining to shearing’, fr. tonsor, gen. -oris, ‘shear- 
er, barber’, fr. tonsus, pp. of tondere, ‘to shear’. 
See tonsure. 

tonsurate, n., the state of one who received the 
ecclesiastical tonsure. — ML. tonsuratus, fr. L. 
tonsura, ‘a shearing’. See tonsure and subst. 
suff. -ate. 

tonsure, n., 1) the act of shaving of the head; 2) 
the part of the head so shaven. — L. tonsura , ‘a 
shearing, clipping’, fr. tonsus , pp. of tondere, ‘to 
shear, clip’, which stands in gradational rela- 
tionship to Gk-. xevSetv, ‘to gnaw’, Mir. ro-s- 
teind, ‘he cut off’, temm (for *tend-men), W., 
Co. tam (for *tnds-men), ‘morsel, bit’, Ir. and 
W. tonn, ‘skin’, fr. I.-E. *tend-, *tond- , enlarge- 
ment of base *tem-, ‘to cut’, whence Gk. tejjl- 
velv, ‘to cut’. See tome and cp. toison. For the 
ending see suff. -ure. 

Derivatives: tonsure, tr. v., tonsur-ed, adj. 
tontine, n., annuity shared by a number of per- 
sons, so that the last survivor obtains the entire 
amount. — F., fr. It. tontina, short for polizza 
Tontina; named after Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapoli- 
tan banker in Paris (died in 1695), who invented 
this scheme. For the ending see 3rd suff. -ine. 
Derivatives: tontine, adj., tontin-er, n. 
tonus, n., 1) tonicity; tonic spasm. — L. tonus, *a 
sound, tone’. See tone. 

tony, adj., high-toned (slang). — Formed fr. tone 
with adj. suff. -y. 

too, adv, — ME. to, too , fr. OE. to, adv., iden- 
tical with to, prep. See to and cp. G. zu, which 
also unites the meanings to and too. 

took, past tense of take . — ME. tok, fr. Late OE. 
toe , past tense of tacan. See take. 

tool, n. — ME. tol, tool, fr. OE. tol, rel. to ON. 
to l (pi.), ‘tools’ ; formed with instrumental suff. 
-/ from the base appearing in OE. tawian, ‘to 
prepare’ ; see taw, ‘to prepare’. For the suff. cp. 
shovel (fr. shove). 



Derivatives: tool, tr. and intr. v., tool-er, n., 
tool-ing, n. 

toom, adj., empty (chiefly Scot.) — ME. tom, fr. 
OE. tom , in gradational relationship to teem, 
‘to pour out’. 

toon, n., an East Indian tree, the Indian mahog- 
any. — Hind, tun, fr. OI. tunnah. 

toot, intr. v., to blow a horn. — Of imitative ori- 
gin; cp. Du. tuiten, toeten, G. tuten. Cp. also 

tootle. 

Derivative: toot, n., the sound of tooting, 
tooth, n. — ME. toth , tooth, fr. OE. top, rel. to 
OS., Dan., Swed., MLG., Du. land, ON. tonn, 
OFris. toth, OHG. zand, zan, MHG. zant, zan, 
G. Zahn, Goth, tunpus, ‘tooth’, OE. tusc (for 
*tunpska-), ‘tusk’, and cogn. with OI. dan , gen. 
datdh , Arm. atamn, Gk. 68cav, gen. o86vto<;, L. 
dens (gen. dent is), Lith. da rids, OPruss. dantis, 
OIr. det, OCo. dans, W., Bret, dant, ‘tooth’. All 
these words are prob. pres, participles fr. I.-E. 
base *ed -, ‘to eat’, and orig. meant ‘that which 
eats’. See eat and -ent, -ant, and cp. teethe. Cp. 
also anodyne, Bidens, bident, dancetty, dande- 
lion, dental, Dentaria. denti- dentifrice, dentist, 
dentition, denture, Edentata, Gymnodontes, in- 
dent, mastodon, odonto-, -odus, redan, Synodon- 
tidae, trident, tusk. 

Derivatives: tooth , tr. and intr. v., tooth-ed , 
adj., tooth-er, n., tooth-ful , adj., tooth-ing , n., 
tooth-less, adj., tooth-less-ly, adv., tooth-less- 
ness, n. 

tootle, intr. v., to toot repeatedly. — Formed fr. 
toot with freq. suff. -Ie. 

Derivative: tootle, n. 

top, n., the highest part of anything, summit. — 
ME., fr. OE., related to ON. toppr , ‘tuft of hair’, 
OFris. top, ‘tuft’, ODu. topp , Du. top, ‘top’, 
OHG., MHG. zopf, ‘end, tip, tuft of hair’, G. 
Zopf, ‘tuft of hair’, Cp. tuft, toupee. Cp. also 
topple. 

Derivatives: top, adj. and tr. v., top-less , adj., 
topp-ed, adj., topp-er, n., topp-ing , adj., topp- 
ing- ly, adv., topp-ing-ness , n. 
top, n., child’s toy. — ME. top, fr. OE. top, back 
formation fr. OF. topet (cp. OF. topoie, F. 
toupie), of s.m., fr. ODu. topp, ‘head or top of 
something’, which is rel. to OE. top, ‘summit’; 
see prec. word. Cp. OHG. doph, top f, ‘top (for 
spinning)’ (whence MHG., dial. G. fop/, of 
s.m.), which is an OF. loan word, 
top-, form of topo- before a vowel, 
toparch, n., ruler of a petty state. — Late L. to - 
parcha, fr. Gk. Tonrapx^C, ‘governor of a dis- 
trict’, lit. ‘ruler over a place’, fr. tott o<;, ‘place’, 
and -£pxT)<;, ‘ruler’. See topo- and -arch, 
toparchy, n., a petty state. — L. toparchia, fr. Gk. 
Toirapxta, ‘district governed by a TOTudtpx'f)? 1 . 
See prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -ta). 
Derivative: toparch-ical, adj. 
topass, also topas, topaz, n., an Indo-Portuguese 
half-caste of Christian faith; a soldier of this 
class (History of India). — Of uncertain origin, 
topaz, n., a colored crystalline gem. — ME. 
topas , topace, fr. OF. (— F.) topaze, fr. L. topa- 
zus, fr. Gk. T6mx£o<;, ‘topaz’, which is prob. 
cognate with OI. tapas, ‘heat, fire’, tdpati , 
‘warms, heats, burns’, L. tepere , ‘to be warm or 
lukeworm’, tepidus , ‘warm, lukewarm’. See 
tepid and cp. tapas. 

tope, n., a mound containing a Buddhist shrine, 
stupa. — Hind, top, prob. fr. Prakrit or Pali 
thupo, fr. OI. stupah , ‘tope, stupa’. See stupa. 

tope, n., a small shark. — Of uncertain origin, 
tope, intr. v., to drink alcoholic liquor to excess; 
tr. v., to drink (alcoholic liquor) to excess. — 
F. toper , ‘to strike (the hands at the conclusion 
of a bargain)’, whence derived the meanings ‘to 
drink at the conclusion of a bargain ; to drink to 
excess’. For sense development cp. swap. F. 
toper is borrowed fr. Sp. topar , ‘to strike against’, 
which is of imitative origin. (Sp. tope , ‘top; 
butt’, derives fr. topar.) The usual derivation of 
Sp. topar fr. tope, ‘top, butt’, fr. OF. top, a 
word of Teut. origin (see top, ‘summit’), is 
justly rejected by Bloch- Wartburg, DELF., p. 
608. 

tope, n., a grove (India). — Tamil toppu. 
topee, n. — See topi. 
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topee walah, n. — See topiwaUah. 
topek, n. — See tupek. 

toper, n., one who topes ; a drunkard. — Formed 
fr. tope, ‘to drink to excess’, with agential suff. 
-er. 

topli, n., a small drum {music), — Heb. toph, 
‘timbrel, tambourine’, rel. to Aram, tuppa, of 
s.m., Arab, duff, ‘drum’ ; of imitative origin. 
Tophet, Topheth, n., a place in the valley of Hin- 
nom, south of Jerusalem, where children were 
sacrificed to Moloch {Bible). — Heb. Topheth , 
prob. formed from orig. *T & phath , the vowels of 
which have been assimilated to those of unrelat- 
ed tdpheth, ‘spitting’, and of bosheth , ‘shame’. 
Topheth prob. meant orig. ‘fireplace’ (i.e. place 
where children were burned), and is rel. to 
Aram, t^phdya, ‘tripod’, Syr. t*phayya, ‘cook- 
ing stove’, Arab. uthfiya h , ‘one of three stones 
supporting a kettle’. 

tophus, n., calcareous concretion round the joints, 
the teeth, etc., — L., ‘tufa’. See tufa, 
topi, topee, n., a hat, esp. one made of sola pith 
( India) — Hind. topi. 

topiary, n., the art of cutting trees into ornamen- 
tal shapes, etc. — L. topidrius, ‘pertaining to or- 
namental gardening’, fr. topia , gen. -drum, ‘land- 
scape painting; ornamental gardening’, fr. Gk. 
x6ma, pi. of *c6mo v, dimin. of ‘place’. 

See next word and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives: topiari-an, adj., topiar-ist , n. 
topic, n., subject. — L. topica , fr. Gk. xa xomxa, 
title of a work by Aristotle on rhetoric, lit. mean- 
ing ‘things pertaining to commonplaces’, prop, 
neut. pi. of totcix 6<;, ‘of a place, in respect to a 
place’, fr. toitoc, ‘place’, fr. I.-E. base *top-, ‘to 
arrive somewhere, reach a place’, whence also 
Lith. tdpti, ‘to become’, pri-tdpti , ‘to meet with’, 
Lett, tapt, ‘to become, arrive’, pa-tapt, ‘to ar- 
rive’, OE. pafian , ‘to consent, permit, tolerate’, 
lit. ‘to give room to yield’. Cp. atopic, ectopia, 
Ectopistes, isotope, Utopia, 
topiwallah, also topeewalah, n., 1) a European; 
2) a topass {Anglo-Indian). — Hind, topi-wala, 
lit. ‘a hat man’, i.e. ‘a man wearing a hat’. See 
topi and wallah. 

topo- before a vowel top-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘place’. — Gk. xotto-, totc-, fr. 

‘place’. See topic. 

topographer, n., one who describes a place. — 
Gk. TOTToypd^oc;, compounded of x67ro$, ‘place’, 
and -ypdfpo?, fr. Ypdt9av, ‘to write’. See topic 
and -grapher. 

topographic, adj., pertaining to topography. — 
Gk. TQTCOYpaqxx^G, fr. xoTCOYpacpla. See next 
word and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivatives: topographic-al, adj., topographic- 
ally, adv. 

topography, n., description of a place. — ME. 
topographie, fr. Late L. topographia, fr. Gk. 
T07roYpaqxa, ‘description of a place’, fr. T07ro- 
Ypdcpoc;. See topographer and -y (representing 
Gk. -ta). 

Derivatives: topographic (q.v.), topograph-ist , n. 
topology, n., study of the topography of a place. 
— Lit. ‘study of a place’, fr. Gk. t67co<;, ‘place’, 
and -XoYta, fr. -Xoyo? ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner) ; one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See topo- and -logy. 

Derivatives: topolog-ic , topolog-ic-al , adjs. 
toponym, n., name of a place. — Compounded of 
t6ttoc, ‘place’, and 6vu(jta, dialectal form of 
ovopta, ‘name’. See topic, n., and name and cp. 
onomato-. Cp. also antonym, homonym, syno- 
nym. 

toponymies, n., the study of place names. — See 
prec. word and -ics. 

toponymy, n., place names of a region; toponym- 
ies. — See toponym and -y (representing Gk. 

-la). 

Derivatives: toponym-ic , toponym-ic-al , adjs. 
topple, intr. and tr. v. — Formed with freq. sulf. 
-le, fr. top, ‘to tip’. See top, ‘summit’. 
Derivative: toppl-er, n. 

topsy-turvy, adv. — Fr. earlier topsy-tervy, for 
top-so-tervy , lit. ‘top as (if) turvy’, i.e. ‘as if the 
top were overturned’. For the first element see 
top, ‘summit’, for the second element see so. The 
third element derives fr. ME. t erven, tirven, ‘to 



wallow, roll', which is rel. to OE. tearfiian, ‘to 
roll, overturn’, LG. tarven, ‘to roll up a cuff’, 
OHG. zerben , umbi-zerben , ‘to turn round’. For 
a similar alteration of the adverb so cp. upside 
down. 

Derivatives: topsy-turvy , adj. and tr. v., topsy- 
turvy-dom, n. 

-topy, combining form meaning ‘position’. — 
Gk. -T07tla, fr. r6noq, ‘place’. See topic, n., and 
cp. topo-. 

toque, n., 1) a kind of round hat; 2) the bonnet 
monkey. — F., fr. Sp. toca , fr. Arab. taqiya h , 
‘skull cap’. Cp. tuque. 

tor, n., a high, rocky hill. — ME. torre, tor, fr. 
OE. torr, ‘tower, rock’, fr. L. turris, ‘tower’. 
See tower. 

-tor, masculine agential suff. — L., cogn. with 
Gk. -Ttop, -T7]pj 01. -tar; cp. the suff. in Men- 
tor. The corresponding fem. suff. is -trix (q.v.) 
Cp. -ator. 

Torah, Tora, n., the Bible; specif, the Penta- 
teuch. — Heb. tora h , lit. ‘direction, instruction, 
teaching, law’, verbal noun of kora h , ‘he pointed 
out, showed, directed, instructed, taught’ 
(Hiph‘il of stem y-r-h) ; prob. rel. to Arab. 
rawa, ‘he handed down’ (see Barth, Etymolo- 
gische Studien, p. 13 f.). Aram, oraythd and 
Ethiop. drit, ‘Torah’, are loan words fr. Heb. 
tord h . Cp. Sepher Torah, 
toran, torana, n., gateway to a Buddhist temple 
{India). — OI. toranam, ‘arch, arched’ gateway’, 
of uncertain etymology. Toch. A turam, ‘arch, 
gateway arch’, is borrowed fr. 01. 
torbanite, n., a kind of brown shale. — Named 
after Torbane Hill in Scotland. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

torbernlte, n., uranium copper phosphate {mine- 
ral.) — Named after the Swedish chemist Tor- 
bern Bergman (1735-84). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

torch, n. — ME., fr. OF. torche, rag, wisp’, orig. 
meaning ‘anything twisted’, esp. ‘twist of straw 
or hay’ (this latter meaning of the word still 
exists in Modern French), fr. VL. *torca, fr. 
Late L. torque (used by Varro), corresponding 
to Classical L. torques or torquis , ‘twisted col- 
lar’, fr. torquere, ‘to twist, wind’. See torque and 
cp. words there referred to. Cp. also torchon 
lace. 

Derivatives: torch, tr. v., torch-er , n. 
torchon lace, a strong bobbin lace made of coarse 
linen thread. — F., ‘dishcloth, duster’, formed 
with dimin. suff. -on fr. torche. See torch, 
torcular, n., also toreular Herophili, tourniquet 
(anat.) — L. torcular {Herophili), lit. ‘press (of 
Herophilus)’, fr. torcular , ‘a press for making 
wine or oil’, fr. torculum, of s.m., a dimin. 
formed fr. torquere, ‘to turn, twist’, See torque 
and cp. words there referred to. 
tore, n., torus (arc kit.) — F., fr. L. torus. See 
torus. 

tore, past tense and dial. pp. of tear. — ME. pp. 
tore(ri). Cp. ME. tar, fr. OE. txr, past tense of 
teran, ‘to tear’. See tear, v., and cp. torn, 
toreador, n., a bullfighter. — Sp., fr. torear, ‘to 
fight bulls’, fr. toro, ‘bull’, fr. L. tqurus. See 
Taurus and cp. next word, 
torero, n., a bullfighter on foot. — Sp., bullfight- 
er’, prop, the adjective torero , ‘pertaining 
to bulls’, used as a noun, fr. toro. See prec. 
word. 

toreutic, adj., pertaining to chased work. — Gk. 
xopeimx6s, ‘of metal work’, fr. xopeux6<;, 
‘worked in relief, chased’, verbal adj. of xopeu- 
etv, ‘to work in relief, bore through’, fr. xo- 
peu<;, ‘sculptor’s graving tool’, fr. x6po?, ‘chisel’, 
which stands in gradational relationship to xe£- 
petv (for *x£p^etv), ‘to rub’, x£pexpov, ‘borer’, 
xep7)8cbv, ‘a worm that ’gnaws wood’, prop, ‘a 
boring worm’, fr. I.-E. base *ter -, ‘to rub, 
pierce, turn’. See throw and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For the ending see adj. suff. -Ic. 
torfaceous, adj., growing in bogs (rare). — A hy- 
brid coined fr. ON. torf. ‘peat’ (see turf), and 
-aceous, a suff. of Latin origin, 
torii, n., sing, and pi., gateway to a Shinto temple. 
— Jap. 

Torilis, n., a genus of plants of the carrot family 



(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. torus, ‘cushion, couch’, 
which prob. stands for *storus and is related, to 
sternere, ‘to spread out’. See stratum and cp. 
words there -referred to. For the dropping of an 
initial s before t cp. L. locus, ‘place’, from 
stlocus (see locus). 

torment, n., 1) orig. an instrument of torture; tor- 
ture; 2) a great pain. — ME., fr. OE. torment, 
tourment (F. tourment ), fr. L. tormentum, ‘an 
instrument with which anything is turned or 
twisted; an instrument for hurling missiles; an 
instrument of torture; torture, pain’, which 
stands for *torqu-mentom, fr. torquere, ‘to 
twist’ . See torque and cp. words there referred to. 
Cp. also tormentil. For the ending see suff. 
-ment. 

torment, tr. v. — ME. tormenten , fr. OF. tormen- 
ter, tourmenter (F. tourmenter), fr. torment, 
tourment. See torment, n. 

Derivatives: torment-ed, adj., torment-ed-ly, 
adv., torment-ing , adj., torment-ing-ly, adv., 
tormentor (q.v.) 

tormentil, n., name of a plant of the genus Poten- 
tilla. — Y.tormentille, fr. Medical L. tormentilla, 
fr. L. tormentum, ‘pain’ (see torment, n.); so 
called because it is supposed to relieve pain, esp. 
toothache. 

tormentor, n. — ME., fr. AF. tormenteour, tor- 
mentour, corresponding to OF. tormenteor , fr. L. 
*tormentatorem , acc. of *tormentdtor, fr. tor- 
mentum. See torment, n., and agential suff. 

-or. 

tormentress, n. — See prec. word and 1st -ess. 
tormina, n. pi., gripes of the bowels, colic (med.) 
— L., pi. of *tormen, for *torqu-men , fr. tor- 
quere, ‘to twist’. See torque and -men. 
tom, pp. of tear. — ME. toren, torn, fr. OE. ge- 
toren , pp. of teran. See tear, v., and cp. tore, v. 
tornado, n., 1) a violent storm; 2) whirlwind, hur- 
ricane. — Sp. tronada , ‘thunderstorm’, fr. tro- 
nar, ‘to thunder’, fr. L. tonare, ‘to thunder’ ; in- 
fluenced in form by Sp. tornado, pp. of tornar, 
‘to turn’ (fr. L. tornare, ‘to turn in a lathe, to 
turn, polish, fashion’). See thunder, n. 
Derivative: tornad-ic, adj. 
tornaria, n., larva of the Balanoglossus (zool.) — 
ModL. torndria,\ fr. L. tornare, ‘to turn’, fr. 
tornus, ‘turner’s wheel’, fr. Gk. x«$pvo<;, of s.m., 
which is rel. to xopetiav, ‘to bore through’. See 
toreutic. 

toro, n., 1) a bull; 2) a cowfish. — Sp., ‘bull’, fr. 

L. taurus. See Taurus and cp. toreador, torero, 
toronja, n., the grapefruit. — Sp., fr. Arab, turun- 
ja h (in vulgar pronunciation toronja ), fr. Pers. 
turundj. Cp. ethrog. 

torose, adj., bulging, knobbed. — L. tordsus, ‘full 
of muscles, brawny’, fr. torus , ‘boss, knot, bulge, 
muscle’. See torus and adj. suff. -ose. 
Derivative: toros-ity, n. 
torous, adj., torose. — See prec. word and -ous. 
torpedinous, adj., resembling a torpedo. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. torpedo, gen. tor- 
pedinis. See next word. 

torpedo, n., 1) a fish allied to the rays ; 2) a destruc- 
tive engine. — L. torpedo, gen. torpedinis , ‘numb- 
ness ; crampfish’, fr. torpere, ‘to be numb, to be 
torpid, to be sluggish; to be stupefied’, which is 
cogn. with Lith. tirpstu , tifpti, ‘to become rigid’, 
OSlav. u-trupSti, of s.m., and possibly also with 
Gk. ax£pqmo<; (Hesychius), ‘stiff, rigid’, OE. 
steorfan, etc., ‘to die’. See starve and cp. next 
word. 

torpid, adj., 1) numb; sluggish; 2) inactive; dull; 
lethargic. — L. torpidus , ‘benumbed, stupefied’, 
fr. torpere. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: torpid, n. (q.v.), torpid-ity, n., 
torpid-ly, adv., torpid-ness , n. 
torpid, n., usually torpids , boat races at Oxford in 
Lent term. — See torpid, adj. ; so called humor- 
ously with reference to their supposed sluggish- 
ness. 

torpify, tr. v., to make torpid. — Formed from 
the stem of L. torpere, ‘to be numb’, and -ficare, 
fr. L. facer e, ‘to make, do’. See torpedo and 

-fy. 

torpor, n. — L., ‘numbness, stupefaction’, from 
the stem of torpere. See torpedo, 
torporific, adj., tending to produce torpor. — 
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Formed fr. L. torpor , gen. torporis, ‘numbness, 
stupefaction’, and -ficus, fr. - ficere , unstressed 
form of facere, ‘to make, do’. See torpor and -fic. 
torquate, adj;, collared; ringed about the neck. — 
L. torquatus , ‘wearing a neck chain or collar’, fr. 
torques , ‘a twisted neck chain’. See torque and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

torquated, adj., wearing a twisted chain. — Form- 
ed from prec. word with 1st suff. -ed. 
torque, n., 1) a twisted metal necklace worn by 
the ancient Gauls, Britons, Germans, etc.; 2) 
rotating force. — L. torques , ‘twisted neck-chain 
necklace’, fr. torquere , ‘to twist, bend’, fr. I.-E. 
base *tereq -, ‘to turn, twist’, whence also OI. 
tarkuh, ‘spindle’, Gk. dcxpaxTO?, ‘spindle; ar- 
row’, Alb. tjef, ‘I spin’, OSlav. traku , ‘band, 
girdle’, OPruss. tarkue , ‘strap, thong’, OHG. 
drahsil, ‘turner’, G. drechseln , ^o turn on a 
lathe’, Toch. AB tsark , ‘to torment’. Cp. the 
collateral base *twereq-, whence OE. pveorh, 
‘crosswise; perverse’, etc. See thwart and cp. 
Atractaspis, contort, distort, extort, extricate, 
intricate, nasturtium, retort, tart, torch, torcular, 
torment, tormina, tomaria, torques, torsade, tor- 
sel, torsion, tort, tortilla, Tortrix, Tortulaceae, 
tortuous, torture, trica, trousse, trousseau, truss, 
torques, n., 1) torque; 2) ring round the neck of 
an animal formed by hair, feather etc. ( zool .) — 
L. torques , ‘neck chain’. See torque, 
torrefaction, n. — F. torrdfaction, fr. L. tor ref ac- 
tus, pp. of torrefacere\ see next word and -ion. 
torrefy, tr. v., to parch, scorch. — F. torrdfier , fr. 
L. torrefacere, which is compounded of torrere, 
‘to parch, roast, scorch’, and facere , ‘to make, 
do’. See torrid and -fy. 

Torrejon formation, a Lower Eocene formation 
lying between the Wasatch and the Puerco For- 
mation ( geol .) — Lit. ‘Turret formation’, fr. Sp. 
torrejon, ‘turret’, dimin. of torre, ‘tower’, fr. L. 
turris. See tower. 

torrent, n., a rapid stream. — - F., fr. L. torrentem , 
acc. of torrens, gen. torrentis, ‘burning, roaring, 
boiling; a torrent’, prop. pres. part, of torrere , 
used as a noun. See torrid and -ent. 

Derivatives: torrent-ial, adj., torrent-ial-ly, adv. 
Torreya, n., a genus of trees of the family Taxa- 
ceae ( [bot .) — ModL., named after the American 
botanist John Torrey (1796-1873). 

Torricellian, adj., of, pertaining to, or discovered 
by, Torricelli. — Formed with sulf. -an from the 
name of the Italian physicist Evangelista Torri- 
celli (1608-47). 

torrid, adj., very hot. — L. torridus, ‘parched, 
torrid, dried up’, fr. torrere, ‘to parch’, which is 
rel. to OL. torrus (for *torsus ), ‘dry’, and to L. 
terra (for *tersa-\ ‘earth’, lit. ‘dry land’. See 
terra and cp. torrent. 

Derivatives: torrid-ly, adv., torrid-ity, n., torrid- 
ness, n. 

torsade, n., a twisted cord, an ornament resem- 
bling a twisted cord. — F., formed with suff. 
-ade fr. tors, earlier pp. (now = torduj of tordre , 
‘to twist’, fr. VL. * tordre, which corresponds 
to L. torquere , ‘to twist’. See torque and cp. It. 
tor cere, Sp. torcer , ‘to twist’, which also derive 
fr. VL. *torcere. 
torse, n., a torso. — See torso, 
torsel, n., a piece of wood or iron supporting the 
end of a beam. — MF. torsel (F. trousseau ), 
‘bundle’, dimin. of force (F. trousse), back for- 
mation fr. trusser , torser (F. trousser ), ‘to bundle 
up, tuck up*, which prob. derives fr. VL. *tor- 
cidre, ‘to twist’, freq. of * tor cere (L. torquere), 
‘to twist, bend’. See torque and cp. torch, tor- 
sade, truss. 

torsion, n., the act of twisting. — F., fr. Late L. 
torsionem , acc. of torsio, a collateral form of 
tortio , fr. L. tortus, pp. of torquere, ‘to twist, 
bend’. See torque and -ion and cp. contortion. 
Derivatives: torsion-al , adj., torsion-al-ly, adv., 
torsion-ing, n. 

torsive, adj., twisted spirally {bot.) — Formed 
with suff. -ive, fr. ML. torsus, which corresponds 
to L. tortus, pp. of torquere, ‘to twist, bend’, 
torsk, n., the cusk (fish), Brosmius Brosme. — 
Swed. and Dan., fr. ON. forskr, whence also 
MLG., MDu. dorsch (Du. dors), ‘codfish’ 
(whence G. Dorsch, of s.m.), lit. ‘dried (fish)’. 



prob. fr. I.-E. base *ters-, *trs ‘dry’, whence 
also L. terra (for *tersd ), ‘earth’, lit. ‘dry land’. 
See terra and cp. words there referred to. 
torso, n., trunk. — It., fr. L. thyrsus, fr. Gk. 
fHSpcoi;, *a light, straight shaft’. See thyrsus, 
tort, n., a wrongful act (not involving a breach of 
contract). — ME., fr. MF., ‘injury’ (whence F. 
tort, ‘injury; wrong’), fr. OF., orig. ‘something 
twisted’, fr. VL. tortum, prop. neut. of L. tortus , 
pp. of torquere, ‘to twist, bend’. Cp. It. torto, 
OProveng. tort, Sp. tuerto, which are of the same 
origin, and see torque. For sense development 
cp. E. wrong, which is rel. to wring. 
torta, n., a large flat heap of ore. — Sp., ‘a round 
cake’, fr. Late L. torta, of s.m., which is of un- 
certain origin. It is prob. not rel. to L. tortus, pp. 
of torquere , ‘to twist’ (see torque). Cp. tart, tor- 
tilla. 

torticollis, n., twisted neck caused by contraction 
of the muscles or by rheumatism; wryneck. — 
Compounded of L. tortum, ‘twisted, bent’, neut. 
pp. of torquere, and of collum, ‘neck’. For the 
first element see torque and cp. tort, for the sec- 
ond see collar. 

tortile, adj., twisted, coiled. — L. tortilis, ‘twisted, 
bent’, fr. tortus, pp. of torquere , ‘to twist, bend’. 
See tort and -ile. 

Derivative: tortil-ity , n. 

tortility, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. tortilis , 
See prec. word. 

tortilla, n., a thin flat cake. — Sp., *a little cake’, 
dimin. of torta. See torta. 
tortious, adj., involving a tort. — ME. See tort 
and -ious and cp. tortuous. 

Derivative: tortious-ly, adv. 
tortoise, n., turtle. — ME. tortuce, fr. MF. ( = 
F.) tortues , pi, of tortue , fr. earlier Proven?, tor- 
tuga, fr. OProveng. tartuga, fr. It. tartaruga, 
which derives fr. VL. tar taruca, lit. ‘the infernal 
animal’, fr. L. Tartarus; see Tartarus. The 
Proven?, form tortuga is due to the influence of 
L. tortus, ‘twisted’. Folk etymology found in the 
name of the animal a reference to its twisted 
legs. Cp. turtle, ‘tortoise’, 
tortricid, adj., pertaining to the Tortricidae. — See 
next word. 

Tortricidae, n. pi., a family of moths {zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Tortrix , gen. 
Tor trie is. See next word. 

Tortrix, n., a genus of moths {zool.) — ModL., 
formed fr. tortus, ‘twisted, bent’, pp. of torquere . 
See torque and -trix. 

Tortulaceae, n. pi., a family of mosses {bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. Late L. tor- 
tula, ‘a small twist or bend’, dimin. of torta, 
‘twist, bend’, which is prop. fern. pp. of L. tor- 
quere, ‘to twist, bend’. See torque, 
tortuose, adj., tortuous. — L. tortuosus. See tor- 
tuous. 

tortuosity, n. — Late L. tortuositds , fr. L. tortuo- 
sus. See next word and -ity. 
tortuous, adj., 1) twisting, winding; 2) not straight- 
forward. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) tortueux , fr. 
OF., fr. L. tortuosus, ‘full of turns, tortuous’, fr. 
tortus, ‘twisted, bent*, pp. of torquere. See torque 
and -ous and cp. tortuose. Cp. also tortious. 
Derivatives: tortuous-ly l adv., tortuous-ness , 
n. 

torture, n. — F., fr. Late L. tortura , ‘a twisting; 
torment, torture’, fr. L. tortus, pp. of torquere. 
See torque and -ure. 

torture, tr. and intr. v. — From torture, n. ; cp. F. 
torturer, fr. torture. 

Derivatives: tortur-able , adj., tortur-able-ness , 
n., tortur-ed, adj., tortur-ed-ly , adv., tortur-er, 
n., tortur-ing , adj., tortur-ing-ly, adv., torturous 
(q.v.) 

torturous, adj., involving or causing torture. — 
ME., fr. MF. tortureux , fr. OF. (= F.) torture, 
‘torture’. See torture, n., and -ous. 

Derivatives: torturous-ly , adv., torturous-ness , 
n. 

torula, n., 1) any of certain yeasts; 2) {cap.) a 
genus of fungi {bot.) — ModL., fr. L. torulus, ‘a 
little elevation; muscle, brawn; tuft’, dimin. of 
torus. See torus and -ule. 
toruliform, adj., resembling a torula. — Com- 
pounded of ModL. torula and L. forma , ‘form. 



shape’. See prec. word and form, n. 
torus, n., 1) a round convex molding {archit.) ; 2) 
a protuberance ( anat .); 3) receptacle of a flower 
{bot.) — L., ‘prominence; knot, bulge’; of un- 
certain origin. Cp. tore, n. 
torvity, n., severity. — L. tor vitas, fr. torvus, 
‘severe’, which is prob. rel. to trux , gen. trucis , 
‘savage, cruel, harsh, grim’. See truculent and 
-ity. 

torvous, adj., severe. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. 

L. torvus. See prec. word. 

Tory, n. — Ir. toraidhe , ‘robber’, lit. ‘pursuer’, 
rel. to OIr. toraht, Gael, toir, ‘pursuit’. The 
name was orig. used of a class of Irish outlaws 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Derivative: Tory-ism, n. 

Tosaphoth, n. pi., explanatory and critical glosses 
on the Babylonian Talmud {Hebrew literature). 
— Heb. tosaphoth , lit. ‘additions’, pi. of tose- 
pheth, fr. hostph, ‘he added’, Hiph‘il or causative 
conjugation of yasdph. See next word. 
Tosephta, n., a Tannaitic work containing teach- 
ings not occurring in the Mishnah {Hebrew 
literature). — Aram, tosephta, emphatic state of 
tosipheth, ‘addition’, from oseph, the Aph‘el 
(= causative) conjugation of y s saph, ‘he added’, 
which is rel. to Heb. yasdph, ‘he added’, South 
Arab, w-s-ph , Akkad. u'$$upu, ‘to add’. Cp. prec. 
word. 

tosh, n., rubbish, nonsense {slang). — Of un- 
known origin. 

Derivative: tosh-y, adj. 

tosher, n., an unattached student at a university 
{University Slang). — Corruption of unattached, 
toss, tr. and intr. v. — Of uncertain origin. Cp. 
dial. Norw. and Swed. tossa, ‘to spread, strew, 
scatter’. 

Derivatives: toss, n., toss-er, n., toss-ing, adj. 
and n., toss-ing-ly, adv. 

tostamente, adv., rapidly {muscial direction). — 
It., formed fr. tosta , fern, of tosto, ‘rapid’, and 
adverbial suff. -mente. It. tosto derives fr. L. tos- 
tus, ‘parched, roasted’, which, in Vulgar Latin, 
came to be used in the senses ‘while it is warm; 
at once’ ; cp. OProven?., Cat. tost, F. tot, ‘early’, 
and see toast. It. -mente comes fr, L. mente , abl. 
of mens, ‘mind’. See mind and cp. mental, ‘re- 
lating to the mind’. Cp. also lent a mente, tarda - 
mente . 

toston, n., a silver coin formerly used in various 
Spanish American countries. — Sp. tostdn, as- 
similated fr. testdn , lit. ‘(coin) bearing a head’, 
fr. testa, ‘head’. See teston. 
tot, n., a little child. — Prob. rel. to ON. tuttr , 
nickname for a dwarf, Swed. tutte, ‘a little child’, 
and to the second element in Dan. tommel-tot , 
‘a little child 5 (the first element means ‘thumb’ ; 
see thumb. For the sense development of tom- 
mel-tot cp. E. Tom Thumb.) 
tot, n., the sum total. — Abbreviation of total, 
total, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (— F.), fr. ML. totalis, 
fr. L. totus, ‘all, the whole of, entire’, which is 
of uncertain origin. It possibly stands for 
*to w etos, and orig. meant ‘crammed fully’, from 
the base seen in t omentum (for *to w ementom), 
‘stuffing for cushions’, and is rel. to turner e, ‘to 
swell’. See tumid and words there referred to and 
cp. esp. tomentum. Cp. also factotum, surtout, 
teetotal, teetotum, totipalmate, tout, tutsan, tutti, 
tutti-frutti. 

Derivatives : total, n. and tr. and intr. v., totality 
(q.v.), total-ize, tr. and intr. v., total-iz-ation , n., 
total-iz-ator , n., total-iz-er , n., total-ly , adv., 
total-ness , n. 

totality, n. — ML. tdtdlitds, ‘entirety’, fr. totalis. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

Derivatives: totalit-arian, adj. and n.', totalit- 
arianism, n. 

totara, n., a timber tree, Podocarpus totara. — 
Maori. 

tote, tr. v., to carry. — Of uncertain origin, 
tote, n., the total number {colloq.) — Back for- 
mation fr. total. 

totem, n., among primitive peoples, an animal or 
a natural object considered as the emblem of a 
family or clan. — Of Algonquian origin. Cp. 
Ojibway ototeman, ‘his relations’. 

Derivatives: totem-ic , adj., totem-ic-al-ly , adv.. 
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totem-ism, n., totem-ist , n., totem-ist-ic , adj. 
tother, t’other, adj., the other. — ME. the tother, 
from misdivision of thet other , that other , ‘the 
other* ; thet or that was orig. the neut. of the def. 
art. See the, art., and other, 
toti-, combining form meaning ‘all, whole, whol- 
ly’. — L. toti-, fr. totus. See total, 
totipalmate, adj., having all the toes connected by 
a web ( zool .) — Compounded of L. totus, ‘all’ 
and palmatus , ‘marked with the palm of the 
hand'. See total and palmate, 
totter, intr. v. — ME. toteren, totren , prob. of 
imitative origin. Cp. dial. Norw. totra , dial. 
Swed. tuttra , ‘to quiver’. Cp. also toddle. 
Derivatives: totter, n., tott-er, n., totter-ing, 
adj., totter-ing-Iy , adv., totter-ish, adj., totter-y, 
adj. 

toty, n., a low-caste laborer {India). — Tamil tofi, 
lit. ‘a digger’, fr. tondu , ‘to dig’, 
toucan, n., any of a group of bright-colored birds 
of S. America. — F., fr. Port, tucano, fr. Tupi 
tucd (with nasal a), which is of imitative origin, 
touch, tr. and intr. v. — ME. tochen, touchen , fr. 
OF. tochier , tuchier , touchier (F. toucher ), ‘to 
touch; to strike’, fr. VL. *toccdre, ‘to knock, 
strike, rap’, which is of imitative origin. VL. 
* toe care prop, meant ‘to produce the sound 
tok\ The primary sense of VL. *toccare is pre- 
served in OProven?. tocar , ‘to ring the bells’, 
Sp. tocar, ‘to touch, handle; to knock, strike, 
rap; to ring the bells’, Ruman. toed , ‘to toll the 
angelus with a clapper’. Cp. toccata, toccatella, 
tuck, ‘to sound’, tucket, tusche and the first ele- 
ment in tocsin. 

Derivatives: touch, n. (q.v.), touch-able, adj., 
touch-able-ness, n., touch-ed, adj., touch-ed-ness, 
n., touch-ing, adj. and n., touch-ing-ly, adv., 
touch-ing-ness , n. 

touch, n. — Partly fr. OF. touche (fr. touchier, ‘to 
touch’), partly fr. touch, v. 
touchy, adj., 1) irritable; 2) sensitive. — A blend 
of techy and touch. 

Derivatives : touchi-ly, adv., touchi-ness, n. 
toug, n., a pike with a horse’s tail. — F., fr. Turk. 
tugh, lit. ‘horse’s tail’. 

tough, adj. — ME. togh, tough, fr. OE. tok, for 
Teut. *tanhi-; rel. to MLG. te(ge), td , MDu. 
taey, Du. taai, OHG., MHG. zdeh , OHG. zahi, 
MHG. zxhe, G. zdh, OE. ge-tenge , ‘near, re- 
lated; oppressive’, OS. bi-tengi, ‘oppressive’. 
Derivatives : tough-en, tr. and intr. v., tough-ish, 
adj., tough-ly, adv., tough-ness, n. 
toupee, n., a small patch of artificial hair. — F. 
toupet, ‘tuft of hair’, fr. OF. top, of s.m., fr. 
Frankish *top, of s.m., which is rel. to OHG., 
MHG. zopf \ ‘end, tip, tuft of hair’, and to E. 
top, ‘summit’ (q.v.) 

tour, n. — ME., fr. F., fr. OF. torn, tor (F. tour), 
back formation fr. OF. torner (F. tourner), ‘to 
turn’, fr. L. tornare , ‘to turn in a lathe; to turn, 
fashion’, fr. tornus, ‘lathe; graver’s tool’. See 
turn, and cp. terret, tournure, detour, entourage. 
Derivatives: tour, intr. and tr. v., tour-ing, n., 
tour-ism, n., tour-ist, n., tour-ist-ic, adj., tour-ist- 
ry, n. 

touraco, n., a bird of the family Musophagidae. — 
F., from a W. African native name, imitative of 
the bird’s cry. 

tourbillion, n., 1) whirlwind; 2) firework with a 
spiral flight. — F. tourbillon, ‘whirlwind’, fr. 
OF. torbeillon, ult. fr. L. turbo , gen. turbinis , 
‘whirlwind’. Cp. O Proven?. torbelh, torbilh , Sp. 
torbellino. Port, torvelinho, ‘whirlwind’, and see 
turbinal. 

tourmaline, n., a mineral of various colors used 
as a gem. — F., fr. Singhalese toramalli, ‘carne- 
lian’. 

tournament, n., 1) a contest between knights; 2) 
a series of knightly contests. — ME. tornement, 
turnement , fr. OF. torneiement (F. tournoie- 
ment ), lit. *a turning round’, fr. OF. torneier , 
tourneier (F. tournoyer), ‘to turn round’, fr. 
torner (F. tourner), ‘to turn’. See turn, v., and 
-ment and cp. tourney. 

Derivative: tournament-al, adj. 
tournasin, n., a knife to cut away the excess slip 
from pottery. — F. tournasin , tournassin , fr. 
tournaser , tournasser, ‘to turn pottery’, fr. tour- 



ner, ‘to turn’. See turn, v. 
tourney, n., a tournament. — ME., fr. MF. tornei, 
tournei (F. tournoi ), ‘tournament’, lit. ‘a turning 
round’, back formation fr. torneier, tourneier. 
See tournament. 

Derivatives: tourney , intr. v., tourney-er , n. 
tourniquet, n., a device for stopping bleeding. — 
F., fr. in earlier F. also ‘coat of arms’, formed — 
under the influence of tourner, ‘to turn’ — fr. 
OF. turniquet, ‘a kind of uppergarment’, which 
is a collateral form of turniquel, turnicle, tunicle , 
fr. L. tunicula , dimin. of tunica , ‘undergarment’. 
See tunic. 

tournois, n., money coined in Tours, France 
{Hist.) — Lit. ‘of Tours’, fr. L. Turonensis , prop, 
‘of the (city) of the Turones', an ancient people 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, near the site of modern 
Tours. 

tournure, n., graceful manner. — F., ‘shape, form, 
appearance’, lit. ‘turn, direction, course’, fr. OF. 
torneure, fr. ML. torndtura , ‘a turning’, fr. L. 
tornare, ‘to turn in a lathe; to turn, fashion’. See 
turn and -ure and cp. tour, 
touse, tr. and intr. v., to pull roughly, to tear 
{dial.) — ME. - touse n, -tusen (used only in com- 
pounds), rel. to Fris. tusen , OHG. zir-zuson, ‘to 
tug, pull, dishevel’, OHG., MHG. er-zusen, G. 
zausen, of s.m., MHG. zus-ach , ‘bush’, and prob. 
cogn. with OL. dusmus (L. dumus), ‘thombush, 
bramble’. Cp. next word and tease, teasel, 
tussle. Cp. also dumose. 

Derivative: tous-y , adj. 

tousle, tr. v., to dishevel. — Freq. of touse. For 
the ending see freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: tousle , n., to us l- y, adj. 
tout, intr. v., to watch, spy on. — ME. tuten , a 
var. of toten , ‘to peep’, fr. OE. totian, ‘to pro- 
ject, protrude; to peep out’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. dial. E. toot, ‘to peep out’. 
Derivatives : tout, a lookout, tout-er, n. 
tout, n., a winning of all stakes in certain games. 
— F., ‘all’, fr. L. totus, ‘all, the whole Of, entire’. 
See total and cp. passe-partout, 
tow, tr..v., to draw (by a rope, etc.) — ME. to wen, 
fr. OE. togian , ‘to pull, draw’, rel. to OFris. 
togia, ‘to pull about’, ON. toga, OHG. zogon , 
‘to draw, pull, drag’, and to OE. teon, OS. 
tiohan, OFris. tia, MDu. tien, OHG. ziohan, 
MHG., G. ziehen , Goth, tiuhan , of s.m., ON. 
toginn (pp.), ‘drawn’, fr. I.-E. base *douk 
*deuk -, ‘to pull, draw’, whence also Gk. Sai- 
SuaaeaO-at (for *Sat-St>xj,eoOat), ‘to drag’, L. 
ducere, ‘to draw, lead’. See duke and cp. taut, 
team, teem, ‘to bear’, tie, tuck, v., tug, toggle, 
and the second element in heretoga, Herzog, 
wanton. 

Derivatives: tow, n., the act of towing, towage 
(q.v.), tow-ing, n. 

tow, n., rope, halter. — ON. toh- in tohline, ‘tow- 
line’, rel. to ON. tog, taug, ‘rope, cord’, and to 
OE. togian, ‘to pull, draw’. See tow, y. 
tow, n., coarse fiber of hemp. — ME., fr. OE. 
(used only in compounds), ‘a spinning, weaving’, 
rel. to ON. td, ‘tuft of wool’, OE. tawian, ‘to 
prepare, dress (leather)’, MDu. tou, touw , Du. 
touw , ‘tow’. See taw, ‘to prepare’. 

Derivative: tow, tr. v. 

towage, n. — A hybrid coined fr. tow, ‘to draw’, 
and -age, a suff. of Latin origin, 
toward, adj. — ME., fr. OF. to-weard, ‘facing, 
approaching’, fr. td, ‘to’, and - weard , ‘-ward’. 
See to and -ward and cp. toward, prep. 
Derivatives: toward-ly, adj. and adv., to war d- 
ness, n. 

toward, towards, adv. and prep. — ME. toward, 
resp. towardes, fr. OE. to-weard, resp. td- 
weardes. The -es in ME. toward-es, OE. to- 
weardes is the adv. gen. suff. See toward, adj., 
and adv. suff.-s. 

towel, n. — ME. towaille, fr. OF. toaile, toaille 
(F. touaille), fr. WTeut. *thwahlja; cp. OS. 
thwahila, MDu. dwale, dwele, ‘towel’ (Du. 
dwaal , ‘altar cloth’), OHG. dwahila, dwehila, 
MHG. dwahele, dwele, G. Zwehle , ‘towel’, lit. 
‘cloth for washing’, fr. OS. thwahan , resp. MDu. 
dwaert, OHG. dwahan, MHG. dwahen, G. zwa - 
gen, ‘to wash’. These words are rel. to OE. 
pwean, ‘to wash’, pweal , ‘a washing’, ON. pvd. 



Goth, pwahan, ‘to wash’, ON. pvdttr , ‘a wash- 
ing’, and cogn. with OPruss. twaxtan, ‘bathing 
apron’. Cp. OProven?., Port, toalha, Catal. to-, 
valla, Sp. toalla, It. tovaglia , ‘towel’, which all 
derive fr. WTeut. *thwahlja. Cp. also doily. 
Derivatives: towel, tr. v., towelette (q.v.), 
towel{l)-ing, n. 

towelette, n., a small towel. — A hybrid coined 
fr. towel, a word of ult. Teut. origin, and the 
French suff. -ette (see -ette). 
tower, n. — ME. towr, tor , tur, fr. OE. torr, fr. 
OF. tor, tour (F. tour), fr. L. turris, ‘tower’, fr. Gk. 
Tup<rc,<;, Tijppit;, ‘tower; walled city’, whence also 
Tupcnrjvot, Tupp^voi, ‘Tyrrhenians’, lit. ‘build- 
ers of walled cities’. Cp. Tyrrhenian, Etruscan, 
Tuscan. Cp. also OProven?. tor. Proven?., It., 
Catal., Sp. torre, ‘tower’, which also derive fr. 
L. turris. Cp. also tor, Torreidn formation. 
Derivatives: tower-less, adj., tower-y, adj. 
tower, intr. and tr. v. — ME. towren, torren, fr. 
towr, tor, ‘tower’. See tower, n. 

Derivatives: tower-ed, adj., tower-ing , adj., and 
n., tower-ing-ly, adv. 

town, n. — ME. tun, toun, town, fr. OE. tun , 
‘fence, enclosure, village, town’, rel. to OS., ON,. 
OFris. tun, ‘fence, hedge’, MDu. tuun, ‘fence’, 
Du. tuin, ‘garden’, OHG., MHG. zun, G. Zaun, 
‘fence, hedge’, and cogn. with the Gaul.-L. suff. 
-dunum in place names (as Augustodunum, etc.), 
OIr. dun, W. din, ‘fortress’. Cp. obsol. E. tine, 
‘to enclose’. — OSlav. tynu, ‘wall’, is a Celtic 
loan word, which was adopted by the Slavic 
languages through the medium of German. (For 
'Slavic y = I.-E. it cp. OSlav. dymu with L. fu- 
mus, ‘smoke’, OSlav. byti, ‘to be’, with L. futii- 
rus, ‘about to be, future’.) Cp. the second ele- 
ment in barton, Newton. Cp. also down, ‘hill’, 
dun, ‘hill’, dune. 

Derivatives: town, tr. v., town-ed, adj., town-ee, 
n., townify (q.v.), town-ish, adj., town-ish-ly, 
adv., town-ish-ness, n., town-let, n., town-like , 
adj., town-ling, n., town-ship, n., town-y, adj., 
town-i-ness , n. 

townify, tr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. town (fr. OE. 

turi) and -fy, a suff. of Latin origin, 
tox-, form of toxo- before a vowel, 
toxemia, toxaemia, n., blood poisoning. — Med- 
ical L., compounded of tox- and Gk. atfia, 
‘blood’. See hema-. 

toxic, adj., pertaining to poison. — ML. toxicus, 
fr. L. toxicum, ‘poison’, fr. Gk. to^ixov (scil. 
<pap[j.axov), ‘arrow poison’, neut. of the adjec- 
tive to£ix 6 ‘pertaining to a bow or arrow’, 
fr. t6£ov, ‘a bow or arrow’, fr. Scythian 
*taxsha whence also L. tax us, ‘yew’. Cp. taxus, 
intoxicate. For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 
Derivative: toxic-ity , n., poisonous quality, 
toxic-, form of toxico- before a vowel, 
toxicant, adj., poisonous. — See prec. word and 
-ant. 

Derivative: toxicant, n., a poisonous drug, 
toxico-, before a vowel toxic-, combining form 
denoting poison. — Gk. to£lxo-, to£lx-, fr. 
to£ix6v, ‘arrow poison’. See toxic, 
toxicology, n., the study of poisons. — Com- 
pounded of toxico- and Gk. -Xoy£a, fr. -X6yoq, 
‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Derivatives: toxicolog-ic, toxicolog-ic-al, adjs., 
toxicolog-ist, n. 

toxicosis, n., morbid condition caused by poison 
{med.) — Medical L., formed with suff. -osis fr. 
Gk. to£ix6v, ‘arrow poison’. See toxic, 
toxin, n., organic poison ( biochem .) — Formed 
with suff. -in fr. Gk. t6£ov, ‘bow, arrow’, used 
in the sense of ‘poison’. See toxic and cp. anti- 
toxin, autotoxin. 

toxo-, before a vowel tox-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘bow’. — Gk. to£o-, to£-, fr. t6£ov, ‘bow, 
arrow’. See toxic. 

toxo-, before a vowel tox-, combining form used 
in the sense of toxico-. — See toxico-. 
toxophil, toxophile, adj., having affinity for a 
toxin {biochem.) — Compounded of 2nd toxo- 
and Gk. <ptXo<;, ‘loved; loving’. See philo-. 
toxophilite, n., a lover of archery- — See prec. 
word and subst. suff. -ite. 

Derivative: toxophilit-ic , adj. 
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Toxotes, n., a genus of fishes, the archerfish 
(j ichthyol .) — ModL., fr. Gk. to£6ti]s, ‘bow- 
man, an archer’, fr. t6£ov, ‘a bow’. See toxic, 
toy, n. — Of uncertain origin. It derives perh. fr. 
MDu. toy (Du. tuig), ‘implement, tool’ (cp. esp. 
Du. speeltuig , ‘plaything, toy’), which is rel. to 

OE. geteok , OHG., MHG. geziuc , G. Zeug , 
‘stuff, matter, tools’, G. Spielzeug , ‘plaything, 
toy’, ON. tygi, ‘gear, outfit, equipment’, Dan. 
tei, ‘stuff, matter, equipment’, Swed. tyg , of 
S.m., and prob. also to MHG. ziugen, G. zeugen , 
‘to beget’, OE. teon, ‘to draw’. See tow, ‘to draw’ 
and cp. tug. 

Derivatives : toy, v., toy-ing, adj., toy-ing-ly, adv. 
tra-, shortened form of trans- before the conso- 
nants d-, m-, n-, /-, v-, j-. 

trabea, n., state robe worn by kings and augurs 
( Roman antiq .) — L. trabea, fr. trabs, gen. trabis, 
‘beam’; so called because it was ornamented 
with ‘beams’, i.e. ‘horizontal stripes’. L. trabs 
derives fr. I.-E. base *treb-, ‘to build’. See thorp 
and cp. tavern, trave. 

trabeated, adj., built with horizontal beams or 
lintels {arch.) — Formed with the adj. suffixes 
-ate and -ed fr. L. trabs , gen. trabis, ‘beam’. See 
prec. word, 

trabeation, n., straight construction {arch.) — 
Formed with suff. -ation fr. L. trabs, gen. trabis , 
‘beam’. See trabea. 

trabecula, n., a structure in thawnimal or vege- 
table body resembling a small beam or bar. — 
L. trabecula, dimin. of trabs , ‘beam’. See trabea 
and -cule. 

Derivatives: trabecul-ar, trabecul-ate, trabecul- 
ated, adjs., trabecul-ation , n. 
trabuco, n., 1) blunderbuss; 2) a kind of cigar. — 
Sp., fr. trabucar, ‘to upset, overturn’, formed fr. 
tra- (fr. L. trans), ‘through, across’, and buque, 
‘bulk, capacity, of a ship, hull of a ship’, which 
is of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. buk , buhhes, OE. 
bite , ‘belly’, and see buck, ‘the body of a wagon’, 
trace, n., track, trail. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.) trace, 
back formation fr. OF. trader (F. tracer). See 
next word. 

trace, tr. and intr. v., to draw. — ME. tracen, fr. 

OF. trader , (F. tracer), fr. VL. tractiare, fr. L. 
tractus, pp. of trahere, ‘to draw’. Cp. It. trac- 
ciare, ‘to follow the track of’, Sp. trazar , ‘to 
trace, devise, plan out’, which are of the same 
origin, and see tract, ‘region’. Cp. also retrace. 
The sense of E. trace was influenced by track. 
Derivatives: trace-able, adj., trace-abil-ity , n., 
trace-able-ness , n. 

trace, n., part of harness. — ME. trays , pi., fr. 
OF. trais, traits, fr. sing, trait, lit. ‘a stretch, 
stroke’. See trait. 

Derivative .trace, tr.v.,to fasten(a horse) by trace, 
trache, form of tracheo- before a vowel, 
trachea, n., windpipe ( anat .) — Medical L. tra- 
chea, fr. L. trachia, fr. Gk. (apTTQpta) Tpa/eta, 
‘windpipe’. Tpaxsta is the fem. of Tpaxu?, 
‘rough’, which is prob. rel. to ffpaaaeiv, ‘to 
trouble, disquiet’, and cogn. with ON. dr egg, 
‘dregs’; see dreg and cp. trachoma, trachyte. 

— Aristotle, like all the ancients, believed that 
the arteries contained air. Therefore he distin- 
guished between the artery par excellence, 
which he called ‘the smooth artery’ (dpnqpia 
Xeia ) and the windpipe, which he named ‘the 
rough artery’ (cxpT7)p{a Tpa/eta). 

tracheal, adj., pertaining to the trachea {anat.) — 
Medical L. trdchealis, fr. trachea. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -al. 

trachelo-, before a vowel trachel-, combining 
form meaning 1) neck; 2) cervix; 3) cervical and 

— Gk. Tpax^Xo-,- TpaxrjX-, fr. Tpdx7)Xos, 
‘neck’, which prob. stands in gradational rela- 
tionship to rpoxoq, ‘wheel’, and prop, means 
‘the turner’ ; see troche. For sense development 
cp. L. collum, G. Hals, ‘neck’, which also means 
prob. lit. ‘the turner’, fr. I.-E. *q w el-, ‘to turn’ 
(see collar ). 

Trachelospermum, n., a genus of plants, the climb- 
ing dogbane (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
trachelo- and Gk. amippiQc, ‘seed’. See sperm, 
trachelotomy, n., incision in the neck of the uterus 
isurg.) — Compounded of trachelo- and Gk. 
-TOjjda, ‘a cutting of’, fr. Topri), ‘a cutting’. See 



-tomy. 

tracheo-, before a vowel trache-, combining form 
denoting the trachea. — See trachea, 
tracheocele, n., the goiter (med.) — Compounded 
of tracheo- and Gk. xtjXt], ‘tumor, hernia’. See 
-cele. 

tracheotomy, n., incision in the trachea isurg.) — 
Coined by the German surgeon Lorenz Heister 
(1683-1758) in 1718 fr. tracheo- and Gk. -TOfria, 
‘a cutting of’, fr. Top,r„ ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
trachoma, n., a contagious disease of the eyes 
{med.) — Medical L. trachoma, fr. Gk. rpa- 
Toughness’, fr. xpaxu?, ‘rough’; see 
trachea and -oma. The disease is so called be- 
cause it is characterized by the roughness of the 
inner surface of the eyelids, 
trachy-, combining form meaning ‘rough’. — Gk. 
Tpaxu-, fr. Tpaxu?, ‘rough’. See trachea, 
trachyte, n., a light-colored volcanic rock (pe- 
trogr .) — Formed fr. Gk. Tpax^S, ‘rough’ (see 
trachea), with subst. suff. -ite; so called because 
of the roughness of its fractured surface. 
Derivative: trachyt-ic, adj. 
track, n. — ME. trak, fr. MF. trac , ‘track of 
horses, trace’, fr. OF., prob. of Teut. origin; cp. 
MDu. treck, Du. trek , ‘a drawing’, MDu. 
trecken , Du. trekken, ‘to draw, puli’, OHG. 
trehhan, ‘to draw, shove', MHG. trecken , ‘to 
draw’. Cp. trek, trigger. 

Derivatives: track, n., track-er, n., track-less, 
adj., track-less~ly , adv., track-less-ness , n. 
tract, n., 1) region; 2) duration. — ME. tracte , 
fr. L. tractus , ‘a drawing; distance, district, re- 
gion; space of time’, fr. tractus, pp. of trahere, 
‘to pull, draw’, which is perh. cogn. with OI. 
dhrajati , ‘sweeps over, stretches, draws’, dhrajih , 
‘a stretching, drawing’, Lett, dragdt, ‘to tear’, 
ON. draga, OE. dragan, ‘to draw’, Goth, dragan , 
‘to carry, load’, OHG. tragan , ‘to carry’. See 
draw and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also 
abstract, abstraction, attract, attraction, attra- 
hent, contract, contraction, contrahent, detract, 
detraction, distract, distraction, entreat, extract, 
extraction, portray, protract, protraction, re- 
tract, retraction, retreat, strass, ‘refuse of silk', 
subtract, subtraction, subtrahend, trace, ‘track’, 
trace, ‘part of harness’, tractable, tractate, trail, 
train, trait, tram, ‘silk thread’, trattoria, treat, 
treatise, treaty, tret, 
tract, n., treatise. — Short for tractate, 
tractability, n. — L. tractdbilitas, fr. traetdbilis. 
See next word and -ity. 

tractable, adj., 1) easily managed; 2) easily work- 
ed. — L. traetdbilis, ‘manageable, yielding’, fr. 
tractare , ‘to draw violently, drag, touch, handle, 
manage’, freq. of trahere (pp. tractus), ‘to draw’. 
See tract, ‘region’, and -able, and cp. treatable, 
which is a doublet of tractable. 

Derivatives: tractable-ness, n., tractabl-y, adv. 
tractarian, n.,’ one who writes tracts. — Formed 
fr. tract, ‘treatise’, with suff. -arian. 

Tractarian, n., an adherent of Tractarianism. — 
See next word. 

Tractarianism, n., a movement in the Church of 
England, the Oxford Movement. — So called 
from the ‘ Tracts for the Times’, in which the 
teachings of this movement were first laid down. 
See tractarian and -ism. 

tractate, n., a treatise. — L. traetdtus, ‘a touching, 
handling; management, treatment, treatise’, fr. 
traetdtus, pp. of tractare. See tractable and subst. 
suff, -ate and cp. treatise, which is a doublet of 
tractate. 

tractator, n., one who writes tracts. — L. trac- 
tdtor, ‘a handler, a treater of literary questions, 
a writer of treatises’, fr. traetdtus, pp. of trac- 
tor e. See tractable and agential suff. -or. 
tractile, adj., capable of being drawn. — Formed 
with suff. -ile fr. L. tractus, pp. of trahere, ‘to 
draw’. See tract, ‘region’. 

Derivative: tract il-ity, n. 
traction, n., the act of drawing. — ML. tract id, 
gen. -dnis, fr. L. tractus, pp. of trahere , ‘to draw’. 
See tract, ‘region’, and -ion. 

Derivative: traction-al, adj. 
tractive, adj., drawing, fractional. — Formed 
with suff. -ive fr. L. tractus, pp. of trahere , To 
draw’. See tract, ‘region’. 



tractor, n. — ModL., lit. That which draws’, fr. 
tractus , pp. of trahere. To draw’. See tract, ‘re- 
gion’, and agential suff. -or. 
trade, n. — ME. ‘path, track, course’, fr. MLG. 
trade, of s.m., which is rel. to OS. trada , OHG. 
trata, of s.m., and to E. tread. 

Derivatives: trade, tr. and intr. v., trad-er, n., 
trad-ing , n. 

Tradescantia, n., a genus of plants, the spidewort 
{bot.) — ModL., named after John Tradescant, 
gardener to Charles the First of England. For 
the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
trade wind, — Lit. ‘a wind blowing in one regular 
‘course’, fr. trade, taken in its original sense, 
tradition, n. — ME. tradicion , fr. MF. (— F.) tra- 
dition, fr. L. traditionem, acc. of traditio, ‘a 
giving up, delivering up, surrendering', fr. tradi- 
tus, pp. of trader e, ‘to give up, surrender’, short 
for transdere, fr. trans- and -dere, fr. dare. To 
give’; see date, ‘point of time’, and -ion. Tradi- 
tion is a scholarly formation and represents a 
doublet of treason (q.v.) See also extradite, 
traitor. 

Derivatives: tradition, tr. v., tradition-al , adj., 
tradition-al-ism, n., tradition-al-ist , n., tradition- 
al-ist-ic, adj., tradition-al-ly , adv., tradition-ary , 
adj., tradition-ari-ly , adv. 

traditive, adj., pertaining to tradition. — Obsol. 
F. traditif (fem. traditive ), fr. L. traditus, pp. of 
tradere. See prec. word and -ive. 
traduce, tr. v., to defame; to slander. — L. trd- 
ducere, ‘to lead, bring, carry, across, transfer, 
remove ; to make a show of, torridicule, disgrace, 
degrade’, shortened fr. transducere, fr. trans- 
and ducere, ‘to lead’. See duke and cp. trocha. 
Derivatives: traduc-er, n., traduc-ing, adj., 
traduc-ing-ly, adv. 

traducian, adj., pertaining to traducianism; n., a 
believer in traducianism. — Late L. tradQcidnus , 
fr. L. trddux, gen. traducis . ‘a layer for propaga- 
tion’, fr. trdducere. See prec. word and -an. 
traducianism, n., the doctrine that the soul is 
propagated along with the body. — See prec. 
word and -ism. 

traducianist, n., a believer in traducianism. — See 
traducian and -1st. 

Derivative: traducianist-ic, adj. 
traduction, n., defamation; slander. — Late L. 
traductionem, acc. of trdductio, ‘a leading across, 
removing, transferring; a bringing to public dis- 
grace’, fr. L. traductus, pp. of trdducere. See 
traduce and -ion. 

traffic, n. — MF. trafique (F. trafic), fr. It. traf- 
fico, which prob. derives fr. Arab, tafriq, ‘distri- 
bution’, verbal noun oifdrraqa , ‘he distributed’, 
II (= frequentative or intensive conjugation) of 
faraqa, ‘he split, divided’ ; influenced in form by 
assumed L. traficere (for *transficere), ‘to make 
over’ (see trans - and fact). Arab .faraqa is rel. to 
Heb. paraq, ‘he tore away (esp. the yoke), he 
rescued’, peraq, ‘he tore off’, Aram. p S raq, ‘he 
rescued’, Syr. p 6 raq, ‘he withdrew (intr.); he re- 
deemed, rescued’, Ethiop. faraqa, ‘he set free’. 
Derivatives: traffic, intr. and tr. v. (= F. trafi- 
quer ), traffic-able, adj., traffick-er , n. 
tragacanth, n., gum obtained from the plant 
Astragalus. — F. tragacanthe , name of the plant, 
lit. ‘goat’s thorn’, fr. Gk. Tpiyo!;, ‘he-goat’, and 
focav&ot, ‘thorn’. See tragic and acanthus and 
cp. Tagetes and the second element in Tauro- 
tragus. 

tragedian, n., writer, or actor, of tragedy. — ME. 
tragedien, ‘a writer of tragedy’, fr. MF. (= F.) 
trag&dien, fr. tragedie. See tragedy and -ian. 
tragedienne, n., tragic actress. — F. tragedienne, 
fem. of tragddien. See prec. word, 
tragedy, n. — ME. tragedie , fr. MF. (= F.) tra - 
gidie, fr. L. tragoedia, fr. Gk. TpaymSta, ‘trag- 
edy’, fr. TpaY<p86t; ) Tragic poet or singer’, prop, 
‘a singer competing for a he-goat as a prize’, fr. 
Tpayoc, ‘he-goat’, and ‘a song’. Gk. 

Tpayos, ‘he-goat’, lit. means ‘a gnawer’; it is re- 
lated to TpwyeLv, To gnaw, nibble’ (aor. 
grpayov ) . See trout and cp. tragic, trogon and the 
first element in troglodyte; cp. also dredge. To 
sprinkle’. For the etymology of Gk. see ode. 
tragelaph, tragelaphus, n., a fabulous animal, 
partly a goat and partly a stag ( Greek mythol.) 
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— L. tragelaphus, fr. Gk. Tpocy£Xa<po<;, lit. ‘he- 
goat-stag’, fr. xpayoq, ‘he-goat’, and £Xaepo<;, 
‘stag’. See tragic and eland. 

Tragelaphus, n., a genus of antelopes ( zoo! .) — L. 

tragelaphus. See prec. word, 
traghetto, n., gondola station. — It., lit. ‘a cross- 
ing over’, back formation fr. tragkettare, ‘to fer- 
ry across’, fr. VL. *trdjectare, freq. of L. traicere 
(less correctly trajicere), (pp. trdjectus ), ‘to go 
over’, formed fr. tra- and jacire, ‘to throw’; 
OProven?. trajitar and OF. tresjeter, ‘to cross 
over’-, are of the same origin. See jet, ‘to spirt 
forth’, and cp. trajectory. 

tragic, adj. — L. tragicus , fr. Gk. xpayix6<;, ‘of a 
goat; pertaining to tragedy’, fr. Tpayo?. See 
tragedy and -ic. 

Derivatives: tragic , n., tragic-al, adj., tragic-al- 
ity , n., tragic-al-ly y adv., tragic-al-ness, n. 
tragico-, combining form meaning ‘tragic’. — Gk. 
xpaytxo-, fr. Tpayvx6c;. See tragic, 
tragicomedy, n, — MF. (= F.) tragicomedie, fr. 
Late L. tragicomoedia , contraction of L. tragi- 
cocomoedia. See tragico- and comedy. The con- 
traction of L. tragicocomoedia to tragicomoedia 
in Late L. is due to haplology . 
tragicomic, adj. — See prec. word and -ic. 
Derivatives: tragicomic-al , adj., tragicomic-al- 
ity , n., tragico mic-al-ly, adv. 
tragopan, n., an Asiatic pheasant. — ModL. tra- 
gopdn, fr. Gk. Tpayo^av, name of a fabulous 
bird of Ethiopia, lit. ‘goat of Pan’, fr. xpiyo?, 
‘he-goat’, and ITav, ‘the god of the woods and 
fields’. See tragic and Pan. 

Tragopogon,n., a genus of plants, the goat's beard 
( bot .) — ModL., lit. ‘goat’s beard’, fr. Gk. 
Tpayo?, ‘he-goat’, and 7rwycov, ‘beard’. See 
tragedy and Pogonia. 

tragus, n., eminence at the opening of the external 
ear ( anat .) — ModL., fr, Gk. xpdyos, prop, ‘he- 
goat’ ; so called from the bunch of hair it con- 
tains, which resembles a goat’s beard; see tragic 
and cp. antitragus. In its anatomical sense the 
word occurs for the first time in the Onomasti- 
con of the Greek lexicographer Julius Pollux, 
who lived in the 2nd century, 
trail, tr. and intr. v. — ME. trailen, fr. MF. trail- 
lier , trailler , ‘to tow (a boat)’, fr. VL. *tragulare , 
fr. L. tragula , ‘a kind of dragnet’, from the stem 
of trahere, ‘to pull, draw’. See tract, ‘region’, 
and cp. train. Cp. also drail. 

Derivatives: traily n., track, trail-er , n., trail-ingy 
adj., trail-ing-ly, adv. 

train, tr. and intr. v. — ME. trainen , fr. MF. 
trainer (F. trainer ) , ‘to drag, draw long’, fr. OF., 
fr. VL. *tragindre r fr. L. trahere, ‘to pull, draw’. 
See tract, ‘region’, and cp. O Proven?, t raginary 
trainar y Sp. trajinar, It. trainare , ‘to drag, trail’, 
which all derive fr. VL. *traginare. Cp. entrain. 
Cp. also trail. 

Derivatives: train, n. (q.v.), train-age, n., train - 
ed, adj., train-ing, n. and adj. 
train, n., procession, cortege, etc.; a series, a line 
of connected railroad cars pulled or pushed by 
a locomotive. — ME. trayn, fr. MF. train (F. 
train), back formation fr. trainer , ‘to drag, draw 
along’. See train, v. 

train oil, Oil made from whale blubber. — From 
earlier trane, train , fr. MLG. tran, ‘tear from the 
eye; train oil’ (whence also Du. traan , G., Dan., 
Swed., Norw. tran, ‘train oil’), which is rel. to 
OS., OHG. trahan, MHG. trahen , ‘drop; tear 
from the eye’, G. Trane, ‘tear from the eye’, fr. 
Teut. *trahnu-. Accordingly train oil is a pleo- 
nastic term since both train (for trane) and oil are 
used metaphorically in the sense of ‘liquid’. Cp. 
the collateral Teut. form *tahru- appearing in 
Goth, tagr, ON., OFris. tar, OE. tear, ‘tear from 
the eye’, and see 1st tear, 
traipse, also trapes, trapse, intr. v., to ramble 
about. — Prob, rel. to MDu. trappen, dial. 
Norw. trappa, ‘to tread, stamp’, and to E. 
tramp, trample. 

trait, n. — MF. (= F.), ‘stroke, feature’, fr. L. 
tractus, ‘a pulling, drawing, dragging, stretch- 
ing’, fr. tractus, pp. of trahere , ‘to pull, draw’. 
Cp. It. tratto, ‘a drawing, stroke, feature’, Sp. 
trecho, ‘space, distance’, and see tract, ‘re- 
gion’. 



traitor, n. — ME. traitour , fr. OF. traitor , oblique 
case, fr. L. traditorem , acc. of traditor , ‘betrayer’, 
fr. traditus, pp. of tradere , ‘to deliver, surrender’, 
fr. tra- and -dere, fr. dare, ‘to give’. See date, 
‘point of time’, and agential suff. -or, OF. traitre 
(F. traitre ), ‘traitor’, comes from the VL. nom. 
traditor . Cp. It. traditore , Ruman. traddtor , 
O Proven?, traidor, trachor , Sp., Port, traidor, 
‘traitor’, which all derive fr. VL. traditorem. Cp. 
betray, tradition, treason. 

Derivatives: traitor-ous, adj., trait or-ous-ly , adv. 
traitor-ous-ness, n. 

traject, tr. v. — L. trdjectus, pp. of traicere (less 
correctly trajicere ), ‘to throw across’, fr. tra-, 
and jacere (pp. jactus ), ‘to throw’. See jet, ‘to 
spirt forth’, and cp. traghetto. For the change 
of Latin d (in jactus) to & (in tra- jactus) see ac- 
cent and cp. words there referred to. 
traject, n. — L. trdjectus, pp. of traicere. See prec. 
word. 

trajection, n. — L. trajecdo , gen. -onis, fr. trdjec- 
tus , pp. of trajicere. See traject, v., and -ion. 
trajectory, n., the path described by a projectile. 

— ML. trajectorium , fr. trdjectus, pp. of traji- 
cere . See traject, v., and subst. suff. -ory. 

tralatitious, adj., transferred, metaphorical. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. trdlatlcius, trdlati- 
tius, collateral form of trdnslaticius , translati- 
ons , ‘metaphorical’, lit. ‘handed down, trans- 
mitted , fr. translatus , used as pp. of transferre, 
‘to carry over, transfer’. See translate, 
tram, n., a vehicle. — LG. traam, ‘beam, bar, 
handle’, rel. to OFris. trame, tram, ‘beam, rung 
of a ladder’, Norw. tram, ‘wooden doorstep’, 
traam , ‘frame’, dial. Swed. tromm, trumm, ‘log’, 
and to ON. promr, “edge’. See thrum and cp. 
tramway. 

tram, n., a double, twisted silk thread. — F. trame, 
‘weft, woof, web’, fr. L. trama, ‘woof, weft’, 
which prob. stands for *tragh-sma , fr. trahere , 
‘to pull, draw’. See tract, ‘region’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

trammel, n., 1) a fishing net; 2) a kind of shackle 
for a horse; 3) anything that hampers activity. 

— ME. tramaile, fr. MF. (= F.) tremail , ‘drag- 
net, trammel’, fr, OF. tremail, fr. Late L. trema- 
culum , a word occurring in the Salic law, com- 
pounded of tres , ‘three’, and macula, ‘spot; mesh 
of net’. See three and macula and cp. mail, ‘ar- 
mor’. It. tramaglio, Sp. trasmallo. Port, tremalho 
are French loan words. 

Derivatives: trammel, tr. v., trammel{[)-ed, adj., 
trammel{i)-er , n., trammel(f)-ing, adj., trammel{l) L- 
ing-lv, adv. 

tramontana, n M the north wind blowing in Italy. 

— It. See next word. 

tramontane, adj., from beyond the mountains, 
foreign; n., foreigner, stranger. — F., fr. It. tra- 
montana (i.e. stella), ‘the star beyond the moun- 
tains; north; north wind’, fr. L. trdnsmontanus, 
‘beyond the mountains’, fr. trans- and montanus, 
‘of the mountains’, fr. mons, montis, ‘mountain’. 
See mountain and cp. transmontane. Cp. also 
cisraontane, ultramontane, 
tramp, intr. and tr. v. — ME. trampen, rel. to 
MLG. trampen, ‘to stamp with one’s foot, tram- 
ple’, Dan. trampe, Swed., Norw. trampa, ‘to 
tramp, stamp, tread heavily’, Goth, ana-trim- 
pan, ‘to press upon’; fr. * tramp-, a nasalized 
form of the imitative base *trap whence MLG., 
Du. trappen , ‘to tread’, MDu. trap, trappe, 
MLG. treppe, trappe, ‘staircase’. See trap, 
‘snare’, and cp. traipse, trapse, ‘to ramble about’. 
Derivatives : tramp, n., tramp-er, n., trample (q.v.) 
trample, tr. and intr. v. — ME. tramplen, freq. of 
trampen. Cp. Late MHG., G. trampleln , ‘to 
stamp with one’s foot, to trample’, freq. formed 
fr. MLG. trampen, and see prec. word and freq. 
suff. -le. 

Derivative: trample, n. 

tramway, n. — Lit. ‘a way for trams’. See tram, 
‘vehicle’, and way. 

trance, n., a half-conscious condition as in cata- 
lepsy or hypnosis. — ME. traunce , trance, fr. 
MF. transe, ‘swoon; extreme fear’, lit. ‘a pass- 
ing over’, fr. OF., fr. transir , ‘to pass, pass over, 
pass from life’, fr. L. transire, ‘to go across, pass 
over, die’. Cp. Sp. and Port, trance, ‘the time of 



transition from life to death’. F. trance, transe , 
in its modern psychological sense, has been re- 
borrowed from English. See transient and cp. 
transire, trounce. 

trance, intr. and tr. v. — ME. transen, ‘to swoon’, 
fr. transir. See trance, n. 

Derivatives: tranc-ed, adj., tranc-ed-ly , adv. 
tranquil, adj., peaceful, quiet. — L. tranquillus , 
‘quiet, calm, still’, for *trans-quil-nos, ‘very 
quiet’, formed fr. trans, ‘through, across’, used 
in the sense of ‘very’ (cp. F. tres , ‘very’, fr. L. 
trans), and quies. Test, quiet’. See trans- and 
quiet, n., and cp. while. 

Derivatives: tranquil-ity (q.v.), tranquil(l)ize , 
(q.v.), tranquil-ly , adv., tranquil-ness, n. 
tranquility, tranquillity* n. — ME. tranquillite, fr. 
OF. tranquillite (F. tranquillity ), fr. tranquillus. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

tranquilize, tranquillize, tr. v., to render tranquill; 
intr. v., to become tranquill. — See tranquil and 
-ize and cp. F. tranquilliser. 

Derivatives: tranquil(l)iz-ation, n., tranquilliz- 
er, n. 

trans-, pref. meaning ‘across, over, beyond, 
through’. — L. trans, rel. to Umbr. traf, trahaf, \ 
tra and cogn. with 01. draft , Avestic taro, W. 
tra , ‘across, beyond’, fr. I.-E. base *ter-, ‘to go 
through, cross over’, whence also L. terminus, 
‘boundary line’; see term and words there re- 
ferred to and cp. esp. tranquil, transom, trfes, 
trespass, trestle, trebuchet. Formally L. trans is 
the pres. part, of *trare, ‘to go through’ (L. 
intr are, ‘however’, is not formed fr. pref. in- and 
*trare, but back formation fr. intra, ‘within*; 
see enter , ‘to go within’). 

transact, tr. and intr. v. — L. transactus, pp. of 
trdnsigere , To carry through, accomplish, settle’, 
fr. trans- and agere , ‘to drive, set in motion; to 
do’. See agent, adj., and cp. act. Cp. also transi- 
gent. 

transaction, n. — ME., fr. L. trdnsdcdd, gen. 
- onis , fr. transactus , pp. of trdnsigere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

Derivatives: transaction-al, adj., transaction-al- 
ly y adv. 

transalpine, adj., situated beyond the Alps (from 
the point of view of Italy). — L. Transalpine 
‘that which is beyond the Alps’, fr. trans- and 
AlpinuSy ‘Alpine’, from Alpes, The Alps’. See 
Alpine and cp. cisalpine. 

transatlantic, adj., situated across the Atlantic, — 
Formed fr. trans- and Atlantic. Cp. cisatlan- 
tic. 

transcend, tr. v., to go beyond the limits of; to 
surpass, excel ; intr. v. ( archaic ) to be transcend- 
ent ; to excel. — L. transcendere, To clinb or 
step over, surmount, surpass’, fr. trans- and 
scandere, ‘td climb, ascend’. See scan and cp. 
ascend, descend, condescend. For the change of 
Latin d (in scandere) to £ (in trans- cdndere) see 
accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: transcend-ing, adj., transcend-ing- 
ly f adv., transcend-ing-nessy n. 
transcendence, transcendency, n. — Late L. 
transcendentia , fr. L. transcendens , gen. -ends. 
See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
transcendent, adj. and n. — L. transcendens, gen. 
-ends, pres. part, of transcendere. See transcend 
and -ent. 

transcendental, adj. — ML. transcendentalis , fr, 
L. transcendens, gen. -ends. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: transcendental-ism, n., transcenden- 
tal-ist, n., transcendental-ist-ic, adj., transcen - 
dental-ity , n., transcendental-ly, adv. 
transcontinental, adj., passing across the conti- 
nent. — Formed fr. trans- and continental, 
transcribe, tr. v., to copy. — L. transcribere, fr. 
trans- and scribere , To write’. See scribe and cp. 
words there referred to. 

transcript, n., a copy. — ME., fr. L. transcriptum , 
neut. pp. of transcribere. See prec. word and 

script. 

transcription, n. — F., fr. L. transcriptus, pp. of 
transcrjbere. See transcribe and -ion. 
Derivatives: transcripdon-al, adj., transcription- 
ally, adv. 

transect, tr. v., to cut across. — Formed fr. trans- 
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and L. sectus , pp. of secare , ‘to cut'. See section. 
Derivative: transect-ion , n. 
transenna, n., lattice work enclosing a shrine. — 
L. transenna, prob. of Etruscan origin, 
transept, n., transverse portion of a cruciform 
church. — ML. transept um, formed fr. trans- 
and L. septum , ‘a hedge, enclosure’ . See septum. 
Derivatives : transept-al , adj., transept-al-ly , adv. 
transfer, tr. and intr. v. — L. transferre , ‘to carry 
over, transport’, fr. trans- and ferre , ‘to carry’. 
See bear, ‘to carry’. 

Derivatives: transfer , n., transfer-able , adj., 
transfer-abil-ity , n., transfer-ee, n., transfer- 
ence , n., transferent-ial , adj., transfer-or, n., 
transferr-er, n. 

transfiguration, n., change of appearance. — ME., 
fr. MF. (= F.), fr, L. trdnsfiguratidnem, acc. of 
transfiguratio , fr. transfiguratus,' pp. of trans - 
figurdre. See next word and -atlon. 
transfigure, tr. v., to change in shape. — ME., fr. 
L. transfigurdre , fr. trans- and figurare, ‘to form, 
fashion’. See figure, v. and n. 
transfinite, adj., going beyond any finite number 
(math.) — G. transfinit , fr. L. trans (see trans-) 
and finit, ‘finite’, fr. L .finitus (see finite). 
Derivative: transfinite, n., a transfinit enumber. 
transfix, tr. v., to pierce. — L. transfixus , pp. of 
transfigere, ‘to pierce through', fr. trans- and 
figere , ‘to fasten, fix’. See fix, v. 
transfixion, n. — Late L. trdnsfixio, gen. -onis, 
fr. L. transfixus , pp. of transfigere. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

transform, tr. v. — ME. transformen, fr. L. trdns- 
formdre , ‘to change the shape of’, fr. trans- and 
for mare, ‘to form'. See form, v. and n. 
Derivatives: transformation (q.v.), transform- 
able, adj., transform-at-or, n., transform-er, n., 
transformism (q.v.), transformist (q.v.) 
transformation, n. — ME., fr. Eccles. L. transfor- 
mationem, acc. of transformatio, fr. L. transfor- 
matus, pp. of transformare. See prec. word and 
-ation. 

Derivative: transformation-al, adj., 
transformative, adj. — ML. transformativus , fr. 
L. transformdtus, pp. of transformare. See trans- 
form and -ative. 

transformism, n., the doctrine of the transforma- 
tion of species called also the mutability of 
species. — F. transformisme , fr. transformer. 
See transform and -ism. 

transformist, n., an adherent of transformism. — 
F. transformiste, fr. transformer. See transform 
and -ist. 

transfuse, tr. v., to transfer by pouring. — ME. 
transfusen , fr. L. trdnsfusus , pp. of transfundere , 
‘to pour from one vessel into another’, fr. 
trans- and fundere, ‘to pour’. See fuse, ‘to melt*. 
Derivatives: transfus-er , n., transfusion (q.v.), 
transfus-ive, adj. 

transfusion, n. — L. transfusio , gen. -onis, fr. 
trdnsfusus, pp. of transfundere. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

transgress, tr. v., to go beyond a limit; intr. v., to 
violate a law, etc., to sin. — F. transgresser, fr. 
L. transgressus, pp. of transgredi, ‘to step a- 
cross’, fr. trans- and gradi (pp. gressus), ‘to step, 
walk, go’. See grade, ‘step’, and cp. words there 
referred to. For the change of Latin a (in grddi) 
to e (in trans-grtssus ) see accent and cp. words 
there referred to. For the form of gressus, pp. of 
gradi, see congress. 

transgression, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. 
transgressionem , acc. of transgressio, ‘a going 
across or over, a transgression’, fr. transgressus, 
pp. of transgredi. See transgress and -ion. 
Derivative: transgression-al, adj. 
transgressive, adj. — Late L. trdnsgressivus, ‘that 
which passes over’, fr. L. transgressus, pp. of 
transgredi. See transgress and -ive. 

Derivative: transgressive-ly, adv. 
transgressor, n. — Late L. transgressor, fr. L. 
transgressus, pp. of transgredi. See transgress 
and agential suff. -or. 

transience, transiency, n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
transient, adj., transitory. — L. transiens, VL. 
gen. * transients (L. transeuntis ), pres. part, of 
transire, ‘to go across, pass through’, fr. trans- 



and ire, ‘to go*. See itinerate and -ent and cp. 
trance, transire, transit. 

Derivatives: transient, n., transient-ly, adv., 
transient-ness, n. 

transilience, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

transilient, adj., passing from one thing to anoth- 
er. — L. transitions, gen. - ientis , pres. part, of 
transilire , ‘to spring over’, fr. trans- and satire , 
‘to leap, jufnp’. See salient and cp. resile, resil- 
ient. For the change of Latin a (in satire, ‘to 
i (in tran-silire) see abigeat and cp. words there 
referred to. 

transire, n., a customs document describing the 
cargo of a ship for the sake of clearing it. — L. 
transire, ‘to go across’. See transient and cp. 
transit. 

transistor, n., a small electronic device that per- 
forms many of the functions of the vacuum 
tube. — Trade name coined by Bell Laborato- 
ries in 1948 fr. transfer and resistor. 
transit, n. f 1) passage; 2) conveyance. — L. 
trdnsitus, ‘a going across or over’, fr. trdnsitus, 
pp. of transire. See transient. 

Derivative: transit , tr. v. 
transition, n., passing from one state, condition, 
etc., to another; change. — L. trdnsitid, gen. 
-onis, ‘a going across or over’, fr. trdnsitus, pp. 
of transire. See transient and -ition. 

Derivatives : transitional( q .v.), transition-ary, adj. 
transitional, adj. — Formed fr. transition with 
adj. suff. -al; first used by the English poet 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834). 
Derivative: transitional-ly, adv. . 
transitive, adj. — Late L. trdnsitivus, ‘passing 
over; (gram.) ‘transitive’, lit. ‘that may pass 
over (to another person)’, fr. L. trdnsitus , pp. of 
transire. See transient and rive. 

Derivatives: transitive, n., transitive-ly, adv., 
transitive-ness, n., transitiv-ity, n. 
transitory, adj. — ME. transitorie, fr. MF. (= F.) 
transitoire, fr. OF., fr. L. transitorius, ‘adapted 
for passing through, passing, transitory’, fr. 
trdnsitus, pp. of transire. See transient and adj. 
suff. -ory. 

Derivatives: transitori-ly , adv., transitori-ness , 
n. 

translate, tr. v., : — L. trdnslatus, ‘carried over’ 
(used as pp. of transferre, ‘to carry over’), fr. 
trans- and latus , ‘borne, carried 1 (used as pp. of 
ferre, ‘to bear, carry’), which stands for *tlatos, 
fr. *//-, zero degree of I.-E. base *tel~, *tol-, ‘to 
bear, carry’, whence L, tollere, ‘to lift up, raise’, 
tolerdre, ‘to bear, support’. See tolerate and cp. 
tralatitious. 

Derivatives : translat-able, adj., translative (q.v.), 
translator (q.v.) 

translation, n. — ME. translacioun, fr. MF. (= 
F.) translation, fr. OF., fr. L. transldtionem, acc. 
of translate, ‘a carrying over*, fr. trdnslatus , 
‘carried over’. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivatives: translation-al, adj., translation-al- 
ly, adv. 

translative, adj. — L. transldtivus , ‘belonging to 
a transference’, fr. trdnslatus, ‘carried over’. See 
translate and cp. ablative, relative, 
translator, n. — ME. tranflatour, fr. MF., fr. L. 
translatorem, acc. of translator , fr. trdnslatus , 
‘carried over’. See translate and agential suff. 
-or. 

Derivatives: translator-ial, translat-ory, adjs. 
transliterate, tr. v., to write or spell words of a 
language with the corresponding characters of 
another language. — Formed fr, trans-, L. lit- 
ter a, ‘letter, character’ (see letter), and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: transliterat-ion , n., transliter at-or , 
n. 

translucence, translucency, n. — Formed from 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
translucent, adj., letting light pass but not trans- 
parent. — L. translucens, gen. -ent is, pres. part, 
of translucere, ‘to shine through', fr. trans- and 
lucere, ‘to shine’. See lucent. 

Derivative: translucent-ly, adv. 
transmarine, adj., on the other side of the sea; 
overseas. — L. transmarinus, ‘coming from be- 
yond the sea’, fr. trans- and marinus, ‘pertaining 
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to the sea’, fr. mare *sea\ See marine and cp. 
ultramarine. 

transmigrant, n., one who transmigrates. — L. 
trdnsmigrans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of trans- 
mi gr are. See next word and -ant and cp. migrant, 
transmigrate, intr. v., 1) to move from one place 
to another; 2) to move into another body (said 
of the soul). — L. transmigrat(tum), pp. stem of 
transmigrant ‘to move from one place to anoth- 
er’, fr. trans- and migrdre, ‘to wander, migrate’. 
See migrate. 

Derivatives: transmigration (q.v.), transmigrat- 
or, n., transmigrat-ory , adj. 
transmigration, n,, 1) the act of transmigrating; 
2) specif., the passing of the soul at death into 
another body. — Late L. transmigrate, gen. 
-onis, ‘a removal from one place to another’, fr. 
L. transmigrdt-(um), pp. stem of trdnsmigrare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

transmissible, adj. — Formed with suff. -ible fr. 
L. transmissus , pp. of transmitters. See transmit. 
Derivative: transmissibil-ity , n. 
transmission, n. — L. transmissio, ‘a sending 
across’, fr. transmissus , pp. of transmitters. See 
next word and -ion. 

transmit, tr. and intr. v., 1) to send over; 2) to 
cause to pass through; 3) to communicate; 4) 
to hand down to. — ME. transmitten , fr. L. 
transmitters , ‘to send across, send off’, fr. trans- 
and mittere, ‘to send’. See mission and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives : transmitt-ance , transmitt-ancy, 
transmitt-er, nouns. 

transmogrification, n. — See next word and -fica- 
tion. 

transmogrify, tr. v., to change completely. — Fr. 
earlier transmigrafy , ‘to change’, which is a 
blend of transmigrate and modify. See Horn, 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, IX, p. 
345. 

transmontane, adj., tramontane. — L. trdnsmon- 
tdnus. See tramontane. 

transmutable, adj. — ML. transmutabilis, fr. L. 
transmutare. See transmute and -able. 
Derivatives: transmutabil-ity, n, ( transmutable- 
ness, n., transmutabl-y, adv. 
transmutation, n. — F., fr. L. transmutdtionem , 
acc. of transmutdtio, ‘a changing’, fr. transmutd- 
tus, pp. of transmutare. Cp. O Proven?, trans- 
mutacio, Sp. transmutacidn , It. transmutazione, 
and see transmute and -ation. 

Derivatives: transmutation-al, adj., transmuta- 
tionist (q.v.) 

transmutationist, n., a believer in the transmuta- 
tion of metals or of species. — See prec. word 
and -Ist. 

transmutative, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. 
L. trdnsmutdtus, pp. of transmutare. See next 
word. 

transmute, tr. v., to change from one form into 
another. — L. transmutare, ‘to change, shift’, fr. 
trans- and miitdre, ‘to change’. See mutable. 
Derivatives: transmut-er, n., transmut-ing, adj. 
transoceanic, adj., across the ocean. — See trans-, 
ocean and adj. suff. -ic. 

transom, n., a horizontal beam, a lintel. — ME. 
traunsom , prob. fr. L. trans trum, fr. trans, 
‘across, beyond’. See trans- and cp. trestle, 
transpadane, adj., on the farther (i.e. north) side 
of the river Po. — L. transpadanus , fr. trans-, 
and Padus, ‘the river Po’, a name of Celtic ori- 
gin. 

transparence, transparency, n. — ML. transpdren- 
tia, fr. transparens, gen. -ends. See next word 
and -ce, resp. -cy. 

transparent, adj., that which can be seen through. 
— ME., fr. ML. transparens, gen. -ent is, pres, 
part, of transpdrere , ‘to be transparent’, formed 
fr. trans- and L. parere , ‘to appear’. See appear 
and -ent. 

Derivative: transparent -ly, adv. 
transpierce, tr. y., to pierce through. — MF. (= 
F.) transpercer, fr. trans- and percer, ‘to pierce’. 
See pierce. 

transpiration, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. transpirer. See 
next word and -ation. 

transpire, intr. v., 1) to exhale; vapor, etc.; 2) to 
become known, leak out; tr. v., to exhale; to 
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excrete. — MF. (= F.) transpirer , as if fr. L. 
*trans-spirare , ‘to breathe through or across’, 
fr. trans- and L. spirare , ‘to breathe, blow’. See 
spirant. 

Derivatives : transpiration (q.v.), transpir-at-ory , 
adj. 

transplant, tr. v. - — ME. transplaunten , fr. Late L. 
trdnsplantare , fr. trans- and L. plantdre , ‘to 
plant’. See plant, v. 

Derivatives: transplant-ation, n., transplant-er , 
n. 

transpontine, adj., lying on the other side of a 
bridge. — Formed fr. trans- and L. pons, gen. 
pontis , ‘bridge’. See pons and adj. suff. -ine 
(representing L. - inus ). 

transport, tr. v, — ME. transporten , fr. MF. (= 
F.) transporter , fr. L. trdnsportdre , ‘to carry 
across’, fr. trans- and portdre , ‘to carry’. See 
port, ‘to carry’. 

Derivatives: transport , n. (q.v.), transport-able , 
adj., transport-abil-ity , n., transport-able-ness, 
n., transportation (q.v.), transport-ed , adj., l/wu- 
port-ed-ly, adv., transport-ed-ness, n., transport - 
er, n., transport-ing , adj., rraTfj/Jorr-iwg-ty, adv., 
/ra«jpc?r/-ive, adj. 

transport, n. — ME.,fr. transporten, ‘to transport’. 
See transport, v. 

transportation, n. — F., fr. L. transportatus, pp. 
of trdnsportdre . See transport, v., and -ation and 
cp. L. trdnsportdtio , gen. -dw‘5, ‘migration’. 
Derivatives: transportation-al , adj. 
transposal, n., transposition. — See next word 
and subst suff. -al. 

transpose, tr. and intr. v. — ME. transposen , fr. 
MF. (= F.) trans poser, fr. OF., fr. L. tra ns - 
ponere (pp. frdnjpositas), ‘to place over’, which 
was Gallicized after F. poser, ‘to put, place’. 
See next word and cp. compose and words there 
referred to. 

transposition, n. — F., fr. ML. transpositionem, 
acc. of transpositio, fr. L. transpositus, pp. of 
transponere , ‘to place over’, fr. trans- and ponere, 
‘to place’. See position and cp. prec. word. 
Derivative; transposition-al, adj. 
transpositive, adj., characterized by transposition. 
— • Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. transpositus , pp. 
of transponere. See prec. word, 
transrhenane, adj., on the other (i.e. the eastern) 
side of the Rhine. — L. trdnsrhenanus, fr. trans- 
and Rhenanus, ‘pertaining to the Rhine’, fr. 
Rhenus , ‘Rhine’. See Rhenish, 
transsubstantiate, tr. v., to change into another 
substance. — ML. transsubstantidtus, pp. of 
trdnssubstantiare , fr. trans- and substantial, *to 
substantiate’. See substantiate, 
transsubstantiation, n. — ML. transsubstantidtid, 
gen. -onis, fr. transsubstantidtus , pp. of trdns- 
subtantidre. See prec. word and -ion. 
transudation, n. — ModL. trdns(s)uddtid , gen. 
-onis, fr. trdns(s)uddtus, pp. of trans(s)udare. 
See transude and -ation. 

transudatory, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ory 
fr. ModL. trans(s)uddtus , pp. of trans(s)udare. 
See next word and adj. suff. -ate and -ory. 
transude, intr. v., to pass through the pores. — 
ModL. trans(s)uddre, fr. trans- and L. sudare, 
‘to sweat’. See sudation. 

transversal, adj., transverse. — ML. transversdlis, 
fr. L. transversus. See next word aqd adj. suff. 

-al. 

Derivatives: transversal, n., transversal-ity , n., 
transversal-ly, adv. 

transverse, adj., lying across. — L. transversus , 
‘lying across or athwart’, fr. trans- and versus, 
pp. of vertere, ‘to turn’. See version and cp. tra- 
verse. 

* Derivatives : transverse-ly, adv. , transverse-ness, 
n. 

trap, n., a snare. — ME. trappe, fr. OE. treppe, 
trseppe , rel. to OFris. treppe, MDu. trap, trappe, 
MLG. trappe, treppe (whence G. Treppe), ‘stair- 
case’, Frankish trappa (occurring in the Salic 
Law), ‘trap’; from the imitative base *trap-. 
Trap prop, means ‘that on which an animal 
steps’. From * tramp-, a nasalized form of base 
*trap- derives E. tramp (q.v.) Cp. caltrop, en- 
trap, trip, wentletrap. 

Derivatives : trap, tr. and intr. v., to snare, trapp- 



er , n., trapp-y , adj. 

trap, n., any of various dark-colored igneous 
rocks ( petrogr .) — Swed. frapp, rel. to trappa , 
‘stairs’, MLG. trappe , treppe, ‘staircase’ (see 
-prec. word); so called because the rocks fre- 
quently occur in masses rising one above anoth- 
er in the form of steps. 

trap, n., clothes, baggage. — ME. trappe, prob. 
fr. OF. (= F.) drap, ‘cloth’. See drape and cp. 
trappings. 

trap, tr. v., to clothe. — ME. trappen, fr. trappe, 
‘clothes’. See prec. word. 

Trapa, n., a genus of plants, the water caltrop 
(hot.) — ModL., abbreviation of calcitrappa, 
calcitrapa , ‘caltrop’, which is compounded of 
L. calx, gen. calcis, ‘heel’, and ML. trappa, 
trapa, ‘trap’, which is Teut. origin; cp. OE. 
treppe, trseppe, ‘trap’. See 1st trap and cp. cal- 
trop. 

trapan, n. and tr. v. — A var. of trepan, 
trapes, intr. v. — See traipse, 
trapeze, n., a suspended horizontal bar used in 
gymnastics. — F. trapeze , fr. Late L. trapezium . 
See trapezium. 

trapeziform, adj., having the form of a trapezium. 
— A hybrid coined fr. Gk. TpccrcE^iov and L. 
forma , ‘form, shape’. See next word and form, n. 
trapezium, n., a plane figure with four sides of 
which no two are parallel. — Late L., fr. Gk. 
TpaTr^Lov, ‘a little table’, dimin. of Tpa7r££a, 
‘table’, which stands for *7tTpaKe£a, a com- 
pound lit. meaning ‘provided with four feet’. 
The first element represents I.-E. *q w etr-, ‘four’; 
see four and cp. tessares, tetarto-. The second 
element is 7ce£a, Toot 1 , which is rel. to jro6$, 
gen. 71:086 5, ‘foot’, and cogn. with L. pes, gen. 
pedis, ‘foot’ ; see foot and cp. -pod. 
trapezius, n., name of a pair of large, flat, trian- 
gular muscles, together forming a trapezium 
(anat.) — Medical L. ( musculus ) trapezius , lit. 
‘muscle in the form of a trapezium’; see prec. 
word. The name was introduced into anatomy 
by J. Riolanus, with the incorrect spelling 
trapesiup. The correct spelling trapezius was 
established by the English anatomist William 
Cowper. See Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia ana- 
tomica, pp. 560-61. 

trapezoid, n., a plane figure with four sides two 
of which are parallel; adj., pertaining to, or 
shaped like, a trapezoid. — Gk. TpocTte^oe 
‘table-shaped; trapezium-shaped', fr. -rpobTsCa, 
‘table’, and -oei ‘ like’, fr. elSoc, ‘form, 
shape’. See trapezium and -oid. 

Derivatives : trapezoid , trapezoid-al, adjs., shaped 
like a trapezoid. 

trappings, n. pi., cloth for a horse. — Formed fr. 

trap, ‘to clothe’, with subst. suff. -ing. 

Trappist, n., a monk of a branch of the Cistercian 
order. — F. Trappiste, named after the monas- 
tery of La Trappe in Normandy, For the ending 
see suff, -ist. 

trapse, intr. v. — See traipse, 
trash, n., rubbish. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. 
tros, ‘rubbish, fallen twigs used for fuel’, Swed. 
trasa , ‘rag, tatter’. 

Derivatives: trash-y, adj., trash-i-ly , adv., trash- 
i-ness, n. 

trass, n., volcanic earth used as a hydraulic ce- 
ment. — Du. terras, tras (whence also G. Trass), 
fr. F. terrasse, fr. It. terrazzo. See terrazzo. 
trattoria, n., an Italian eating house. — It., ‘eat- 
ing house’, fr. trattore , ‘innkeeper, restaurant 
keeper’, fr. trattore, ‘to treat’, fr. L. tractare 
freq. of trahere (pp. tr actus), ‘to draw’, whence. 
It. trarre, ‘to draw’. See tract, ‘region’, and cp. 
treat. 

traulism, n., a stammering. — Gk. TpauXia(i.6c, 
fr. Tpao>.t£eiv, ‘to. lisp’, fr. rpauXdc, ‘lisping’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It possibly stands 
for *TpaauXo<; and derives fr. I.-E. base *ters 
*trsr , ‘to be dry’, whence also L. terra (for 
*tersa), ‘earth’, lit. ‘dry land’. See terra and 
-ism. 

trauma, n., a bodily injury, a wound ( med .) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. Tpaupta = Dor. Tpwpta, ‘a 
wound, hurt, damage’, rel. to Gk. Tpwat^, ‘a 
wounding’, from the stem of Tpwetv (for *Tpw- 
fetv), TCTpwaxetv, ‘to wound, damage, injure’ 



fr. I.-E. base *tereu-, *treu-, whence also Tpuetv, 
‘to wear out, distress’, Tepuc;, ‘worn out’. Base 
*tereu- , *treu- is an enlargement of base *ter-, 
‘to rub; to rub by turning; to turn, twist; to 
bore, pierce’. See throw and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. For the ending see suff. -ma. 
traumat-, form of traumato- before a vowel, 
traumatic, adj., referring to, or caused by, a 
wound {med.) — Late L. traumaticus , ‘concern- 
ing the healing of a wound’, fr. Gk. Tpetopuru- 
x6<;, fr. Tpaupa, gen. Tpaup,airo<;. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic. 

traumatism, n., condition produced by a trauma. 
— Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. Tpaupia, gen. 
TpaupxTOt;. See trauma. 

traumato-, before a vowel traumat-’, combining 
form meaning ‘a wound, a bodily injury’. — 
Gk. TpaupLaTO-, Tpaup.aT-, fr. Tpaupia. See 

trauma. 

traumatology, n., the study of wounds. — Com- 
pounded of traumato- and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-Xoyos, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner); 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See -logy. 
Trautvetteria, n., a genus of plants, the false bug- 
bane ( bot .) — ModL., named after the Russian 
botanist Ernst Rudolf Trautvetter (1808-89). 
For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
travail, n., 1) labor, toil; 2) the labor of child- 
birth. — ME., fr. OF., ‘torment,* torture’ 
(whence F. travail, ‘work’), fr. VL. * tripalium, 
‘an instrument of torture’. See travail, v. 
travail, intr. v., to toil. — ME. travailen, tra - 
vellen , fr. OF. traveillier, travaillier , ‘to torment, 
toil’ (whence F. travailler, ‘to work’), fr. VL. 
*tripdlidre, prop, ‘to torture with the tripalium’, 
fr. * tripalium, ‘an instrument of torture consist- 
ing of three stakes’ [cp. Late L. trepalium, of 
s.m., occurring in a decision of the Concile 
ttAuxerre (year 578)], fr. L. tripalis , having 
three stakes’, fr. tres, neut. tria, ‘three’, and 
pdlus, ‘stake’, See tri- and pale, ‘stake’. Cp. It. 
travaglio, OProven?. trabalh, trebalh , trebail , 
Sp. trabajo , Port, trabalho, ‘fatigue’, which all 
derive fr. VL. * tripalium. Cp. also E. travel, 
trave, n., a crossbeam. — ME., fr. MF. travd, 
‘beam’, fr. L. trabem , acc. of trabs , ‘beam’. See 
trabea. 

travel, intr. and tr. v. — ME. travellen, travailen; 
identical with travail. ‘To travel’ must have 
first denoted ‘to have a toilsome journey’, 
whence arose the meaning ‘to travel’, in general. 
This sense development appears already in 
French. According to £. Littr£, Dictionnaire de 
la langue fran?aise, p. 2324, one of the mean- 
ings of French travailler was ‘to travel’. 
Derivatives : travel, n., travel(l)-ed, adj., travell- 
er, n., travel([)-ing, adj. 

travelogue, n., a talk on travel. — A hybrid coin- 
ed by the American traveler Burton Holmes 
(1870-1958) fr. travel and -logue, a combining 
form of Greek origin. 

traverse, tr. v., to pass through, to cross; intr. v., 
to move across. — ME. tr aver sen, fr. OF. (= 
F.) traverser , fr. tr avers, ‘traverse’ (adj.), fr. 
Late L. traversus, corresponding to L. transver- 
sus, ‘lyingacross’. See transverse, 
traverse, n., 1) the act of traversing ; 2) that which 
traverses ; 3) a crosspiece, crossbeam ; 4) an 
obstacle. — ME. tr avers, partly fr. OF. tr avers, 
‘a traversing; an obstacle’, fr. Late L. traversus 
(see traverse, v.) ; partly fr. OF. traverse, ‘cross- 
piece’, fr. Late L. trover sa, fem. of tra versus, 
used as a noun (see above), 
traverse, adj. — ME. trovers, fr. MF., fr. OF., fr. 
L. traversus, whence also OProven?. travers. It. 
trover so, Catal. t raves, Sp. trave sio. Port, tra- 
veso. See traverse, v. and cp. traverse, n. 
Derivatives: traverse, n,, traverse-ly , adv. 
travertin(e), n., limestone used for building in 
Italy. — It. travertino, alteration of tivertino, fr. 
L. (lapis) Tiburtinus, (‘stone) from Tibur’, a 
town in ancient Latium (now Tivoli ). 
travesty, n., a kind of burlesque. — Prop, an ad- 
jective used as a noun. fr. F. travesti, pp. of 
travestir , ‘to disguise (esp. with ludicrous effect)’, 
fr. It. travestire , fr. tra-, ‘across, beyond’ (fr. L. 
trans), and vestire, ‘to clothe’, fr. L. vestire. See 
vest. 
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Derivative: travesty , tr. v., to make a travesty of. 
Traviata, La, title of an opera by Verdi. — It., lit. 
‘the woman led astray’, pp. of traviare, ‘to lead 
astray’, lit. ‘to lead beyond the way’, fr. tra-, 
‘across, beyond’ (fr. L. tram ) and via (fr. L. via), 
‘way’. See trans- and via. 
trawl, n., a dragnet; tr. and intr. v., to fish with a 
dragnet. — Prob. a var. of trail. 

Derivatives: trawl-er , n., trawl-ing, n. 
tray, n., a wooden vessel. — ME. tray , trey , fr. 

OE. treg, trig , rel. to treow, ‘treow ’; see tree. The 
orig. meaning of tray was ‘made of wood, 
wooden’. 

treacherous, adj. — ME. trecherous , tricherous , 
fr. MF. trechereus , t richer e us, fr. trechier, trick- 
ier. See next word and -ous. 

Derivatives: treacherous-ly , adv., treacherous - 
ness, n. 

treachery, n. — ME. trecherie, tricherie , fr. OF. 
trecherie (F. tricherie ), ‘deceit, trickery’, fr. 
treckier, trickier (F. tncher), ‘to deceive, cheat, 
trick’. See trick, n., and -ery. 
treacle, n., 1) orig. a remedy against poison; 
hence, any remedy (obsol.); 2) molasses. — ME. 
triacle, fr. MF. triacle fr. OF., fr. VL. *triacuia , 
fr. L. theriaca , fr. Gk. &7 )plocxt), ‘antidote’. See 
theriac. 

Derivative: treacl-y, adj. 
tread, intr. and tr. v. — ME. treden, fr. OE. tre- 
dariy rel. to OS. tredan, , OFris. ireda, OHG. tre- 
tan , MHG., G. t re ten, ON. fro da, Dafti. trxde, 
Swed. trdda , Norw. traa Goth, trudan, ‘to 
tread’, OHG. trotton , of s.m., MHG. trotten , ‘to 
run’. Cp. F. trotter , It. trottare , OProven?. Sp. 
and Port, trotar, ‘to trot*, which are borrowed 
fr. OHG. trotton , and see trot. Cp. also trade, 
treadle . 

Derivatives: tread , n., tread-er , n., tread-ing , n. 
treadle, n. — ME. tredyl, ‘a step (to mount by)’, 
fr. OE. tredel, which is formed with instrumen- 
tal suff. -e/, fr. tredan , ‘to tread’. See prec. word 
and instrumental suff. -le. 

Derivative: treadle , tr. and intr. v. 
treason, n. — ME. tresun , treisun, traisoun (F. 
froArion), fr. L. traditionem , acc. of traditio , *a 
giving up, delivering up, surrender’. See tradi- 
tion and cp. OProven?. traizon , Catal. traicid, 
Sp. traicion , Port, rromco, ‘treason’,- which all 
derive fr. L. traditionem. 

Derivatives: treason-able , adj., treason-able- 
nessy n., treason-abl-y , adv. 
treasure, n. — ME. tresor, t resour , fr. OF. tresor, 
tresour (F. frejor), fr. L. thesaurus, fr. Gk. 
fhrjatxupos, ‘store, treasure, treasure house’, a 
compound word whose Jfirst element prob. de- 
rives fr. , stem of ‘I put, I place’. Cp. 

O Proven?, thesaur , It. tesoro, OSpan. tresor o, Sp. 
tesoro , Port, tesouro , ‘treasure’, which all derive 
fr. L. thesaurus , and see thesaurus. For the insert- 
ed r in OF. tresor , F. trisor, cp. F .fronde, ‘sting’, 
fr. L. funda (see Fronde). 
treasurer, n. ME. tresor er, fr. AF. tresorer , fr. 

OF. tresorier (F. tresorier), fr. tresor (F. tresor), 
‘treasure’. See prec. word and agential suff. -er. 

treasure-trove, n., gold or silver plate or bullion 
found hidden in the earth the owner of .which 
cannot be traced. — AF. tresor trove (F. tresor 
trouve), lit. ‘treasure found’. See treasure and 
trover, troubadour. 

treasury, n. — ME. tresorie, fr. OF. tresorie (F. 
tre sorer ie), fr. tresor (F. tresor). See treasure and 
-y (representing OF. -ie). 

treat, tr. and intr. v. — ME. treten , fr. OF. trai- 
tier y tretier (F. traiter), fr. L. iractdre, ‘to draw, 
drag; to handle, manage; to use; to discuss’, 
freq. of trahere (pp. tractus) y ‘to pull, draw’. Cp. 
O Proven?. tractar t It. trattare, Sp., Port, tratar , 
which all derive fr. L. tractdre, and see tract, 
‘region’. Cp. also treatise, treaty, entreat. 
Derivatives: treat, n., treatable (q.v,), treat-ee , 
n., treat-er , n., treat-ing, n., treat-ment , n. 
treatable, adj. — ME. tretable , fr. OF. (= F.) 
traitable , fr. L. tractdbilis, ‘manageable, yield- 
ing’. See tractable. 

Derivatives: treatable-ness, n., treatabl-y , adv. 
treatise, n. — ME. tretis, fr. AF. tretiz, fr. OF. 
traiteiz, fr. traitier, tretier (F. traiter), ‘to treat’. 
See treat. 



Derivative: treatis-er , n. 

treaty, n. — ME. tretee, fr. MF. (= F.) traiti (F. 
traitd), fr. L. tractatus , ‘a handling, managing; 
a tractate, treatise’, fr. tractatus , pp. of tractdre , 
‘to handle’. See treat and -y (representing OF. -e, 
-ee). Treaty is a doublet of tractate (q.v.) Cp. 
OProven?. tractat , It. trattato, Sp. • tratado , 
which all derive fr. L. tractatus. 
treble, adj., threefold, triple. — ME., fr. OF. 
treble , fr. L. triplus. See triple and cp. double. 
Derivative: treble, n. (q.v.), treble, tr. v., to 
make threefold; intr. v., to become threefold, 
treble, n., the treble or soprano part; treble voice 
(mus.) — ME., fr. OF. treble, n., prop, ‘a third 
part (added to the alto and the bass)’. See treble, 
adj. 

trebuchet, n,, a former military engine for hurling 
stones. — ME. trebochet , fr. OF. trebuchet, ‘en- 
gine for hurling stones’ (whence F. trebuchet, 
‘bird trap, snare, assay balance’) back formation 
fr. trebuchier , trebucher (F. trtbucher), ‘to stum- 
ble’, a hybrid coined fr. the pref. tres ‘over’, fr. 
L. trans - (see trans-) and OF. buc, ‘body, trunk’, 
fr. Frankish buk , ‘belly’, which is rel. to ON. 
bukr, OE. buc, etc., ‘belly’. Cp. OProven?., Sp., 
Port, trabucar , ‘to stumble’, which are of the 
same origin as OF. trebuchier ; It. traboccare , of 
s.m., was influenced in form by an erroneous 
association of this word with It. bocca, ‘mouth’. 
See buck, ‘the body of a wagon’ , and cp. the 
second element in sillabub and in trabuco. The 
suff. -et in OF. trebuchet as well as in its equiva- 
lents of s.m. (OProven?. trabuquet, Sp. trabu- 
quete) has diminutive force (see -et). 
trecentist, n., a writer or artist of the trecento. — 
A hybrid coined fr. It. trecento (see next word) 
and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
trecento, n. t the 14th cent., an important period 
in Italian literature and art. — It., lit. ‘three 
hundred’, short for mil trecento , ‘one thousand 
three hundred’, as referring to the period be- 
ginning with 1300. Tre derives fr. L. tres , ‘three’, 
cento, fr. L. centum, ‘a hundred’. See three and 
hundred and cp. quattrocento, dnquecento. 
trechometer, n., an instrument for range finding. 
— Compounded of the stem of Gk. xpixetv, 
‘to run’, and uixpov. ‘measure’. Gk. rzt/ztv 
stands in gradational relationship to xpo/6<;, ‘a 
wheel’, lit. ‘that which runs round’. See troche 
and cp. words there referred to. For the second 
element see meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
tree, n. — ME. tre , tree, fr. OE. treow , ‘tree, 
wood’, rel. to OS. trio, treo, ON., OFris. tre, 
Goth, triu, of s.m., fr. I.-E. base *derow(o)-, 
*drew(o)-, ‘tree, wood, oak’, whence also 01. 
dru-, ‘wood’, daru , ‘wood, piece of wood, spear’, 
drumdfy, ‘tree’, Avestic dduru, dru-, ‘wood’, 
Toch. or, ‘wood’, Hitt, taru, ‘tree, wood’. Arm. 
tram (for I.-E, *drurd-mo), ‘firm’, Gk. Spo?, 
‘tree, oak’, S6po, ‘stem, tree, beam, shaft of a 
spear, spear’, Homeric $pup,a (neut. pi.), post- 
Homeric Spujz6?, ‘oakwood, wood’. Alb. dru, 
‘wood, tree, pole’, druSk , ‘oak’, L. larix (for 
*d i rik-s), ‘larch’, durus, ‘hard’ (dissimulated fr. 
dru-ros, for *dreu-ros, and orig. meaning ‘as hard 
as wood’), OSlav. drivo, ‘tree’, druva (pi.), ‘wood*, 
Russ, dromd, ‘thicket, primeval forest’, Lith. 
derva, ‘resinous wood', OIr. daur, Mir. dair, dour, 
W. derwen , ‘oak’, OIr. dron, ‘firm*. Cp. tar, ‘a vis- 
cous liquid’, tray, trig, trim, true. Cp. also den- 
dro-, dhoni, dinghy, dolly, ‘an offering’, druid, 
dryad, dure, larch, the first element in drupe and 
the second element in deodar, germander, hama- 
dryad. 

Derivative: tree, tr. and intr. v. 
treenail, trenail, n., a wooden pin. — Compound- 
ed of tree and nail. 

trefa, n., ritually unclean food. — Inexact pro- 
nunciation of Heb. t s repha h . See terephah. 
trefle, n., anything resembling a trefoil. — F. 
trefle, ‘trefoil’, fr. VL. * trifolum , refashioned fr. 
L. trifolium, after Gk. Tp(<puXXov. Cp. It. trifo- 
gliOy Rum. trifolu, O Proven?, trefolh, Sp. trifolio, 
‘trefoil’ (fr. L. trifolium), Sp. tribol. Port, trevo, 
of s.m. (fr. VL. * trifolum), and see next word, 
trefoil, n., clover. — ME., fr. MF. trefueil, tre- 
feuil, fr. OProven?. trefolh. See trifolium and cp. 
prec. word. 



treillage, n., lattice work. — F., fr. MF., fr. treille, 
‘vine trellis’, fr. L. trichila, ‘bower, arbor’ 
(whence also O Proven?, trelha), which seems to 
be an alteration of triclinium . See triclinium, 
trek, n., a journey by ox wagon. — S. Afr. Du., 
fr. MDu. treck (Du. trek), ‘pull, haul’, fr. trec- 
ken. See trek, v. 

trek, intr. v., to travel by ox wagon (S. Afr. Du.) 

— S. Afr. Du., fr. MDu. trecken (Du. trekken ), 
‘to draw, pull, tug’. See track. 

Derivative: trekk-er, n. 

trellis, n., lattice. — ME. trelis, fr. MF. treliz , 
‘sackcloth’ (later used in the sense of ‘lattice- 
work, trellis’), fr. OF., prop, an adjective mean- 
ing ‘triple-twilled’, fr. VL. *trilicius, fr. L. trilix, 
gen. trilicis, fr. tri- and licium, ‘thrum’, which is 
rel. to obliquus, ‘slanting, sidelong’; see oblique. 
F. treillis , ‘lattice work, trellis’, is a blend of OF. 
treliz and F. treille, ‘vine trellis’ (see treillage). 
Derivatives : trellis, tr. v., trellis-ed , adj. 

Trema, n. f a genus of plants of the elm family 
( bot .) — ModL./fr. Gk. TpTjpa, ‘hole’, fr. I.-E. 

zero degree of base *ter-, ‘to rub, rub by 
turning, turn, twist’, to bore, pierce’. See throw 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the 
first element in Trematoda and the second ele- 
ment in helicotrema. 

Tremandra, n., a genus of Australian plants (bot.) 

— A ModL. hybrid coined fr. L. tremere, ‘to 
tremble’, and Gk. av/)p, gen. £vSo6c, ‘man’ 
(here used in the sense of ‘anther’) ; so called 
with reference to the tremulous anthers. For the 
first element see tremble, for the second see 
andro-. 

Tremandraceae, n. pi., a family of Australian 
plants (bot.) — Formed from prec. word with 
suff. -aceae. 

tremandra ceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

Trematoda, n. pi., a class of flatworms (zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xp^jiaxckST]?, ‘having holes’, 
which is compounded of Tptjfza, gen. Tp^paxo?, 
‘hole’, and -cIiStj?, ‘like’. See Trema and -ode, 
‘like’. 

tremble, intr. v. — F. trembler , fr. VL. tremulare , 
(whence also It. tremolare', Sp. temblor ), fr. L. 
tremulus, ‘quivering, trembling, tremulous’, fr. 
tremere , ‘to shiver, quiver, tremble’, fr. I.-E. 
base *terem-, *trem- , ‘to tremble’, whence also 
Gk. Tp^pieLv, ‘to shiver, tremble’, Tp6[xo?, 'a 
trembling’, Lith. trimit , trimti, Lett, tremju , 
tremt, ‘to chase away’, OSlav. trqso, tresti, ‘to 
shake’, Alb. Gheg trem, Tosk tremp , ‘I frighten, 
terrify’, Goth, pramstei , ‘grasshopper’, Toch. A 
trdm-, ‘to tremble’, B. trem, tremem, ‘a trem- 
bling’, and prob. also Gk. TapjjLucaetv, ‘to 
frighten, terrify’. Cp. tremendous, tremolant, 
tremolo, Tremandra, Tremella, tremulous, tro- 
mometer. Cp. also terrible and words there re- 
ferred to. Base *trem- is collateral with base 
*tre-p-, for which see trepidation. 

Derivatives: trembl-er , n M trembl-ing , n. and 
adj., trembl-ing-ly , adv. 

Tremella, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
fr. tremere , ‘to tremble’. See tremble and -ella. 
tremendous, adj. — L. tremendus, ‘causing shiver- 
ing, fearful’, lit. 'that ought to be feared’, ge- 
rundive of tremere, ‘to shiver, tremble’. See 
tremble. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-oils. For the use of Latin gerundives and their 
derivatives in English cp. agenda and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: tremendous-ly, adv., tremendous- 
ness, n. 

tremolant, adj., having a tremolo note (said of 
musical instruments). — It. tremolante, pres, 
part, of tremolare, ‘to tremble’, fr. VL. tremu- 
lare. See tremble and -ant. 
tremolite, n., a mineral of the amphibole group. 

— F. tremolite , named after the Tremola valley 
in Switzerland. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

tremolo, n., tremulous effect (music). — It., fr. L. 
tremulus. See tremulous. 

tremor, n., a quivering, trembling. — L. from 
the stem of tremere. See tremble and cp. temblor, 
tremulous, adj. — L. tremulus , ‘shaking, quiver- 
ing’, fr. tremere ; see tremble. For E. -ous, as 
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equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: tremulous-ly, adv., tremulous-ness , 
n. 

trench, tr. and intr. v., to cut. — MF. trenchier 
(F. trancher ) ‘to cut’, fr. L. truncare, ‘to cut off 
(whence also It. troncare ). See truncate and cp. 
trinket. In some senses the verb trench derives 
fr. trench, n. 

trench, n., a ditch. — ME. trenche , fr. MF., 
trenche (F. tranche ), fr. trenchier. See trench, v., 
and cp. entrench. 

trenchant, adj., 1) cutting, sharp; 2) vigorous. — 
ME. trenchaunt, fr. MF. trenchant , pres. part, of 
trenchier. See trench, v., and -ant. 

Derivative: trenchant-ly , adv. 

trencher, n., one who trenches. — Formed fr. 
trench, v., with agential suff. -er. 

trencher, n., a platter; food on a platter. — ME., 
fr. MF. trencheoir (whence F. tranchoir ), fr. 
trenchier. See trench, v. 

trend, intr. v. — ME. trenden, ‘to roll’, fr. OE. 
trendan , rel. to OE. trendel , tryndel , ‘circle, 
ring, wheel’, MHG., G. trendel , ‘ball, top’, 
MHG., G. trendeln , ‘to roll’, OE. trinde , ‘a round 
lump’, OFris. trind, trund, MLG. trunt, ‘round’. 
Cp. trendle, trindle, trundle. 

Derivative: tren$, n. 

trendle, n., a circle, a ring; a wheel ( obsol .) — 
ME. trindely fr. OE. trendel, tryndel , which is rel. 
to MLG. trendel , trindel, ‘ball, circle’, MHG. 
trendeln , ‘to turn, rotate’, trendel, ‘top’, and to 
OE. trendan, ‘to roll’. See trend and cp. trindle, 
trundle. 

trental, n., a series of 30 masses for the dead. — 
ML. trentale, fr. VL. *trenta (whence also It. 
trenta, F. trente , ‘thirty’), fr. L. trigintd , ‘thirty’, 
which is formed fr. tres , tria, ‘three’, with 
- ginta , a suff. denoting tens. This suff. is cogn. 
with Gk. -xovxa in xpia-xovxa, ‘thirty’, xec- 
aapa-xovxa, ‘forty’, etc. See three and pente- 
conta- and cp. trigintal. 

trepan, n., a saw for perforating the skull (surg.) 

— ME. trepane , fr. ML. trepanum (whence also 
F. trepan ), fr. Gk. xpu7tccvov, ‘borer’, fr. xpoTtav, 
‘to bore', fr. ^pornr), ‘hole’, which is cogn. with 
OSlav. truplu, ‘hollow’, Lith. trupu, trupeti , ‘to 
crumble to pieces’, trupus, ‘crumbly’, fr. I.-E. 
*treu-p- f enlargement of base *tereu~, *treu - , 
*ter-y ‘to rub, bore’. See throw and cp. trephine, 
Try petidae and the first element in Trypanosoma. 

trepan, tr. v. } to perforate with a trepan ( surg .) — 
F. trepaner, fr. trepan. See prec. word. 

trepang, n., sea cucumber. — Malay tripang. 

trephine, n., an improved form of the trepan. — 
Coined by the English surgeon John Woodall 
(cca. 1556-1643) fr. L. tres fines, ‘three ends’ 
(see three and finis); so called by him with 
reference to its shape. The spelling trephine (in- 
stead of trefine ) shows the influence of trepan. 
Derivatives : trephine , intr. and tr.v., trephin-er , n. 

trepid, adj., trembling. — L. trepidus. See next 
word and cp. intrepid. 

trepidation, n., alarm. — L. trepidatio, gen. -onis, 
‘state of alarm, agitation, consternation', fr. 
trepiddt-(um), pp. stem of trepidare , ‘to bustle 
about anxiously’, fr. trepidus , ‘agitated, alarmed, 
restless, anxious, solicitous’ (see trepid), which 
stands for *trepodos, and is cogn. with OI. t^prdb, 
trpdlah, ‘hasty’, Gk. xpaneiv, ‘to tread (grapes)’, 
OPruss. trapt, ‘to tread’, Lith. trepseti , ‘to stamp 
with one’s feet’, OSlav. trepetatiy ‘to tremble’. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E. *tre-p- y ‘to shake, 
tremble’. See tremble and -ation. 

Treponema, n., a genus of spirochetes ( bacteriol .) 

— ModL., compounded of Gk. xp^nec-v, ‘to 
turn’, and V7)p.a, ‘thread’. The first element 
stands in gradational relationship to Tpo7ra<;, ‘a 
turn’; see trope. For the second element see 
nemato-. 

Treron, n., a genus of fruit pigeons (ornithol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. xpTjpcav, ‘timid, shy; dove, 
pigeon’, prop, ‘the timid bird’, fr. xpeew, ‘to 
fear, dread, flee away’, which stands for*xp£<reiv 
and is cogn. with OI. trasati , ‘trembles’, trastdh, 
‘trembling’, Avestic t s r e saiti , ‘fears, is afraid of’, 
L. terreo (for *terseyo), ‘I frighten’. See terrible 
and cp. words there -referred to. 

trfcs, adv., very, used in musical directions. — F., 



fr. OF. tres, fr. L. trdns, ‘beyond’. Cp. Olt. and 
It. tra- in compounds like trafreddo (= F. tres 
froid), ‘very cold’, and see trans-. Cp. also the 
first element in trespass. 

-tresia, combining form meaning ‘perforation* 
(surg.) — ModL. -tresia, fr. Gk. ‘per- 

foration’, which is rel. to xpTjpia, ‘hole’. See 
Trema. 

tresillo, n., a Spanish card game, ombre. — Sp., 
prop, ‘a game played by three’, fr. tres, ‘three’, 
fr. L. tres. See three. 

trespass, intr. v., 1) to transgress, sin; 2) to go 
unlawfully on the landof an other; 3) to encroach 
upon. — ME. trespasser fr. OF. trespasser, 
‘to go across or beyond’ (F. tripasser , ‘to die’), 
fr. ML. trdnspassare, ‘to pass beyond’ (whence 
also Sp. traspasar. It. trapassare ), fr. L. trdns 
(whence OF. tres), ‘across’, and passdre, ‘to 
pass’. See trans- and pass, v. 

trespass, n. — ME. trespas, fr. OF. t respas , ‘a 
going across or beyond, trespass’ (F. trepas , 
‘death’), fr. trespasser. See trespass, v. 
Derivatives: trespasser (q.v.), trespass-ory, adj. 

trespasser, n. — ME. trespassour, fr. MF. tres- 
pas se or, fr. trespasser , ‘to go across or beyond’, 
trespass’, fr. OF. See trespass, v., and agential 
suff. -er. 

tress, n., orig. a braid of hair; now a lock of hair. 

— ME. tresse, fr. F. tresse , fr. OF. trece, tresse, 
which is of unknown origin. 

Derivatives: tress, tr. v., tress-ed , adj., tressure 
(q.v.), tresSj-y, adj. 

tressilate, intr. v., to quake, tremble. — - Formed 
with verbal suff. -ate fr. F. tressaillir, ‘to quake, 
tremble’, lit, ‘to give a start’, fr. tres-, ‘beyond’ 
(see tres), and saillir, ‘to gush out, spurt out’, 
used in its orig. sense ‘to leap, jump’, fr. L. 
satire. See salient. 

Derivative: tressilat-ion, n. 

tressure, n., a bearing around the edge of a coat 
of arms (her.) — ME. tressour, fr. treceor, OF. 
tresseur, fr. trece , tresse. See tress and -ure. 

trestle, n., 1) a supporting frame; 2) a supporting 
framework. — ME. trestel , fr. MF. trestel (F. 
treteau), fr. OF., fr. VL. * trd(n)stellum, fr. Late 
L. trd(n)stillum, dimin. of tra(n)strum, ‘cross- 
beam’. See transom. 

tret, n., allowance on goods for waste. — MF. 
( = F.) trait , ‘arrow, dart; turn of the scale’, lit. 
‘a drawing, a stroke’, fr. OF. trait, pp. of traire , 
‘to pull, draw’, fr. L. trahere. See tract, ‘region’, 
and cp. trait, which is prop, a doublet of tret. 
In ModF. traire means ‘to milk’, lit. ‘to draw 
(soil. milk)’. 

trews, n. pi., trousers made of tartan (Scot.) — 
Fr. trouse, which was mistaken for a plural. For 
similar back formations from a singular mis- 
taken for a plural cp. pea and words there re- 
ferred to. 

trey, n., three, at cards or dice. — ME. treye, 
treis, fr. OF. trei (nom.), treis (oblique case, 
whence F. trois , for both cases), fr. L. tres. See 
three. 

tri-, combining form meaning ‘three, thrice, 
threefold’. — L. tri- or Gk. xpt-, rel. to L, tres, 
neut. tria , resp. to Gk. xpel?, neut. xpta. See 
three and cp. ter-. 

triable, adj. — Formed from the verb try with 
suff. -able. 

triacid, adj., an acid having three.hydoroxyl radi- 
cals (chem.) — Compounded of tri- and acid. 

triad, n., a group of three persons or things. — 
L. trias, gen. - adis , fr. Gk. xpia?, gen. -aSoi;, 
‘the number three, a triad’, formed fr. xpEit;, 
neut. xpta, ‘three’. See tri- and cp. Trias. 
Derivatives: triad-ic, triad-ic-al, adjs., triad-ism , 
n., triad-ist, n. 

triage, n., the act of sorting or selecting. — F., fr. 
trier , ‘to choose, sort, select’. See try and -age. 

triakis-, combining form meaning ‘three times’. 

— Fr. Gk. xptaxu;, ‘three times’, formed fr. 
xpi- (see tri-) and axi<;, ‘needle, point’, which is 
rel. to fact], ‘point’, fr. I.-E. base *ak-, ‘sharp’, 
whence also axptr), ‘edge’, #xpo<;, ‘pointed’, L. 
acus, ‘needle’, acuere , ‘to sharpen’, deer, ‘sharp’. 
See acrid and cp. tetrakis- and the second ele- 
ment in Thrinax. 

tri akisoct abed ron, n., a polyhedron of 24 con- 
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gruent triangular faces (geom.) — ModL., 
compounded of triakis- and octahedron, 
trial, n. — AF., formed with subst. suff. -al fr. 

AF. (= F.) trier , ‘to choose, sort, select’. See try. 
trialogue, n., a colloquy between three persons. 

— Erroneously formed fr. tri- on the analogy of 
dialogue , in which di- was mistaken for di-, pref. 
meaning ‘two’. 

triangle, n. — ME., fr. L. triangulum, prop. neut. 
of the adj. triangulus, ‘having three corners or 
angles’. See tri- and angle, ‘corner’, 
triangular, adj. — L. triangularis, ‘pertaining to 
a triangle, triangular’, fr. triangulum; see prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ar and cp. angular. The 
form triangularis occurs in Classical L. only once 
(in Martial, cap. 6, 579), the regular form of the 
adjective being triangulus. 

Derivatives: triangular-ity, n., triangular-ly , adv. 
triangulate, tr. v. and adj. — ML. trianguldtus, fr. 
L. triangulum , ‘triangle’. See triangle and verbal, 
resp. adj, suff. -ate and cp. angulate. 
triangulation, n. — ML. triangulatio, gen. -onis, 
fr. trianguldtus. See prec. word and -ion. 
triarch, n., the ruler of one of three divisions of a 
country. — Formed fr. tri- and -arch on analogy 
of tetrarch. 

triarchy, n., government by three persons. — Gk. 
xpiapxCa, fr. xpi- (see tri-) and -apxia, fr. 
apx<k, ‘leader, chief, ruler’. See -archy and cp. 
diarchy, tetrarchy, heptarchy, 
triarii, n. pi., Roman soldiers of the third rank 
( Roman antiq.) — L. triarii , formed fr. tres , 
neut. tria, ‘three’ with suft. -aril (sing, -arius). 
See tri- and 1st -ary. 

Trias, n., the period preceding the Jurassic ( geol .) 

— G. Trias, fr. Tpta c, ‘the number three’ (see 
triad); so called by the Germans from their 
threefold division of this period. 

Triassic, adj., pertaining to the Trias. — - Coined 
by the German geologist Friedrich August von 
Alberti (1795-1878) in 1841 fr. Trias and suff. 
-ic. 

Derivative: Triassic, n. 

tribalism, n., tribal organization. — See tribe, 
adj. suff. -al, and suff. -ism. 
tribasic, adj., having three hydrogen atoms in the 
molecule (chem.) — Formed fr. tri- and basic, 
tribe, n. — ME. tribu, fr. OE. tribu, fr. L. tribus, 
‘tribe’, prob. meaning orig. ‘the third part of 
the Roman people’, rel. to Umbr. trlfu , fr. Ital- 
ic *tribhu~, ‘a third’, which is compounded of 
*tri~, ‘three’ (see tri-), and I.-E. *bhu~ , *bheu -, ‘to 
be’, whence also L.futurus , ‘about to be, future’, 
OE. beon, ‘to be’; OBret. treb , ‘subdivision of 
the people’, and Ir. treb , ‘tribe’, are prob. Latin 
loan words. See be, future, and cp. tribunal, tri- 
bune, tribute. 

Derivatives: trib-al , adj., tribalism (q.v.), trib-al- 
ly , adv., tribe-less, adj. 

tribo-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
friction’. — Gk. xpi(3o-, fr. Tpf(3eiv, ‘to rub’, 
fr. base *teri- , *tr!-, ‘to rub’, which appears also 
in L. tri-vi, perfect of terere x ‘to rub’, enlarge- 
ment of base *ter -, *tr -, ‘to rub. turn, twist’, 
whence Gk. xetpeev (for ♦xipj.eiv), ‘to rub’, L. 
terere , ‘to rub, pierce’, OE. prdwan , ‘to twist, 
revolve’. See throw and cp. tribulation, trite, 
triturate, detriment, diatribe, Tripsacum, tripsis. 
Tribolium, n., a genus of beetles (entomol.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. vplfioloq, ‘three-pointed’, fr. 
xpi- (see tri-) and the stem of [3oXr],* P6 Xo<;, ‘a 
throw’, which stand in gradational relationship 
to paXXetv, ‘to throw’. See ballistic and cp. 
Tribulus. 

tribometer, n., an instrument for measuring fric- 
tion. — Compounded of tribo- and Gk. p^xpov, 
/measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
Tribonema, n., a genus of algae (bot.) — ModL., 
compounded of Gk. xpi|3o?, ‘track, path, rub- 
bing’, and vrjpia, ‘thread’. The first element is 
rel. to Tpi^Ew, ‘to rub’; see tribo-. For the 
second element see nemato-. 
tribrach, n., a foot of three short syllables (pros- 
ody). — Gk. Tpi(3paxoc, ‘consisting of three 
shorts’, fr. xpi- (see tri-) and [3p aeyfiq, ‘short’. 
See brachy-. 

Derivative: tribrach-ic , adj. 
tribromo-, before a vowel tribrom-, combining 
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form denoting the presence of three bromine 
atoms in a molecule ( chem .) — Coined fr. tri- 
and bromo-. 

tribual, adj., tribal. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L. tribus , ‘tribe.* See tribe. 

Derivative: tribual-ly, adv. 
tribulation, n., distress, affliction. — ME. tribu- 
lacioun , fr. OF. tribulacion (F. tribulation), fr. 
Late L. tribulationem , acc. of tribuldtio, ‘afflic- 
tion’, fr. L. tribuldtus, pp. of tribulare , ‘to press’, 
in Late L. ‘to afflict’, fr. L. tribulum , ‘a threshing 
sledge’, which is cogn. with Gk. xpi(3eiv, ‘to 
rub’. See tribo- and -ation and words there re- 
ferred to. 

Tribulus, n., a genus of plants of the bean-caper 
family (bot.) — L., ‘caltrop’, fr. Gk. xp£(3oXoc, 
of s.m., lit. ‘anything three-pointed’. See Tri- 
bolium. 

tribunal, n., 1) court of justice; 2) place of judg- 
ment- — L. tribunal ( tribunale ), ‘a raised plat- 
form where the magistrates sat; judgment seat’, 
orig. ‘the seat of the tribunes’, prop, subst. u$e 
of the neut. of the adj. tribundlis, ‘belonging ter 
the tribunes’, fr. tribunus. See tribune in both 
senses and adj. suff. -al. 

tribunate, n., office of a tribune. — F. tribunat , fr. 
L. tribundtus, fr. tribunus. See tribune, ‘an officer’, 
and subst. suff. -ate. 

tribune, n., an officer ( Roman hist.) — ME., fr. L. 
tribunus (whence also F. tribun ), orig. ‘chief of a 
tribe’, formed fr. tribus, ‘tribe’, with -nu-s (for 
I.-E. *no-\ a suff. denoting ownership or rela- 
tion. See tribe and cp. next word. For the suff. 
cp. dominus. 

tribune, n., a raised platform. — F. tribune , fr. It. 

tribuna, fr. L. tribunal. See tribunal, 
tribunicial, less correctly tribunitial, adj., per- 
taining to a tribune. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. tribunicius (in Late L. spelled tribuni- 
tius), fr. tribunus. See tribune, ‘an officer’, 
tributary, adj., 1) paying tribute; 2) contributory; 
n., 1) one paying tribute; 2) a stream flowing 
into another. — ME. tributane, fr. L. tributarius , 
‘paying tribute’, formed with suff. -drius fr. tri- 
butum . See tribute and adj. suff. -ary. 
tribute, n. — ME. tribut, fr. L. tributum, ‘stated 
payment, contribution’, prop, subst. use of the 
neut. pp. of tribuere , ‘to assign, allot, bestow, 
give, grant’, denominated fr. tribus, ‘tribe’, used 
in the sense of ‘division, part’, orig. ‘division 
into three’. See tribe and cp. prec. word. Cp. 
also attribute, contribute, distribute, retribution, 
trica, n., in lichens, an apothecium with a spher- 
ical surface {bot.) — ModL., fr. L. tricae , ‘trifles, 
stuff, perplexities, wiles, tricks’, prob. orig. 
meaning ‘twisted ways’, and derived fr. I.-E. 
base *treik-, ‘to turn, twist’, which is rel. to base 
*tereq -, whence torquere, ‘to turn, twist’. See 
torque and cp. extricate, intricate, inextricable, 
tricar, n., a motor car with three wheels. — Form- 
ed fr. tri- and car, 

trice, tr. v., to pull, to haul up. — ME. tricen , 
trisen, fr. MDu. trisen, treisen (Du. trijsen ), ‘to 
hoist’, fr. trise, ‘windlass, pulley’ (Du. trijs, ‘race, 
rope’). Cp. MLG. trlssen, ‘to hoist’, fr. MLG. 
trisse, ‘pulley, rope’. 

trice, n., an instant. — Lit. ‘one puli’, fr. prec. 
word. 

triceps, n., the great extensor muscle (anat.) — L., 
‘having three heads’, formed fr. tri- and caput, 
‘head’; spe capital, adj., and cp. biceps, quadri- 
ceps. For the change of Latin & (in cdput) to € 
in tri- ceps see accent and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Triceratops, n., a genus of dinosaurs (paleontol .) 

\ — ModL., compounded of Gk. xptx^pocTo;, 
‘three-horned’, and ‘eye, face, countedance’. 
The first element is formed fr. xpi- (see tri-) and 
x£pa?, gen. x£paxoc, ‘horn’; see cerato-. For 
the second element see -ops. 
tricerion, n., a three-branched candlestick used 
by the bishop of the Eastern Church in blessing. 
— Eccles. L.» fr. Eccles. Gk. xpLX^ptov, which 
is compounded of xpi- (see tri-) and x.y]p6q, 
‘wax’. See cere. 

trich-, form of tricho- before a vowel, 
trichiasis, n. , a condition consisting in the turn- 
ing inward of the eyelashes and causing irrita- 



tion {med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. xpixtaou;, 
which is formed fr. &p ££, gen. xpt ‘hair’, 
with suff. -Laaiq. See tricho- and -iasis. 
trichina, n., a parasitic worm. — ModL., fr. Gk. 
xpixtv 6 ;, ‘hairy’, fr. gen. xpix 6 q, ‘hair’. 

See tricho- and cp. prec. word, 
trichinosis, n., a diseased condition caused by 
trichinae (med.) — Medical L., coined by Bern- 
hard Rupprecht (1815-77) in 1866 fr. trichina 
and suff. -osls. 

tricho-, before a vowel trich-, combining form 
meaning ‘hair’. — Gk. xpixo-, xpix~, stem of 
&p££;, gen. xpix<k, ‘hair’. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in Ir. gairb-driuch, ‘brush’, and see Peder- 
sen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen 
Sprachen, I, p. 100. 

Trichodesmium, n., a genus of algae (bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of tricho- and Gk. 8s- 
0 (x 6 <;, ‘band’. See desmo- and 1st -ium. 
Tricholoma, n., a genus of agarics (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Gk. &p££, gen. xpix^c, ‘hair’, 
. and X 6 |xa, ‘border’. See tricho- and loma. 
trichoma, trichome, n., any outgrowth from the 
epidermis. — Gk. xp£x<*>fia, ‘growth of hair’, 
formed fr. &p ££, gen. xpix^S, ‘hair’, with suff. 
-cojxa. See tricho- and -oma. 

Tricho manes, n., a genus of plants, the filmy fern 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L., a kind of fern, fr. Gk. 
xpixo^aw^j which is compounded of gen. 
xpix<k» ‘hair’ and the stem of pialvE<T$ai, ‘to 
rave’. See tricho- and mania. 

Trichophyton, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — ModL., 
compounded of tricho- and Gk. 90 x 6 v, ‘plant’. 
See phyto-. 

trichord, adj., a three-stringed musical instru- 
ment. — Gk. Tp£x°p 8 of;, ‘three-stringed’, com- 
pounded of xpt- (see tri-) and x°p5t), ‘chord, 
string’. See chord. 

trichosis, n‘, disease of the hair (med.) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -osis fr. Gk. $p£.£, gen. xpix^s, 
‘hair’. See tricho-. 

Trichosporum, n., a genus of plants, the blush- 
wort (bot.) — ModL., compounded of tricho- 
and Gk. STropd, ‘seed’ (see spore); so called in 
allusion to the hairy seeds. 

Trichostema, n., a genus of plants, the blue curls 
(bot.) — ModL., compounded of tricho- and Gk. 
ox9j (la, ‘stamen’, which is cogn. with L. stamen , 
‘warp in the upright loom’. See stamen, 
trichotomous, adj., divided into three parts. — 
Compounded of Gk. xplya, ‘threefold’, and 
-xojao^, ‘cut, divided’ (cp. Gk. xpiyoxoiJiciv, ‘to 
trisect’). Gk. xp£x« is formed fr. xpetc, neut. 
xp£a, ‘three’, with suff. -yjx ; cp. 8 £x a ? ‘twofold’, 
which stands for S£-x« (fr. St-, ‘twice, double 1 ), 
and see tri-, three, Gk. -xojioc is rel. to xojxoc, 
‘a cut, a piece cut off, section’, ‘cutting’; see 
tome. For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -os, see 
suff. -ous, 

trichotomy, n., division into three parts. — See 
prec. word and -y (representing Gk. -£d)l 
-trichous, combining form meaning ‘-haired’. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. &p££, gen. xpLx^q, 
‘hair’. See tricho-. 

trichomatic, adj., three-colored. — Compounded 
of tri- and chromatic. 

Trichuris, n., a genus of intestinal roundworms 
(zool.) — ModL., formed fr. Gk. &p ££, gen. 
xpix<k> ‘hair’ and o 6 pd, ‘tail’. See tricho- and 
uro-, ‘tail-’. 

trick, n. — ME. trik, fr. Picard trique (F. triche), 
rel. to trikier , ‘to cheat’, which corresponds to 
OF- trechier , F. tricher, of s.m.; of uncertain 
origin. G. Trick is an English loan word. Cp. 
next word. 

Derivatives: trick , tr. and intr. v., trick-ery , n., 
trick-ing, verbal n., trick-ing-ly, adv., trick-ish , 
adj., trick-ish-ly, adv., trick-ish-ness, n., trick - 
-y, adj., trick-i-ly, adv., trick-i-ness, n. 
trickle, intr. and tr. v. — ME. triklen, prob. aphet- 
ic for s triklen, freq. of striken, ‘to strike, pro- 
ceed, flow’, fr. OE. strican , ‘to go, proceed’; see 
strike and freq. suff. -le. The loss of the initial s- 
is prob. due to the -5 in tears (pi. of the noun 
tear), which frequently precedes this verb. 
Derivatives: trickle , n., trickl-ing, adj., trick- 
ling-ly, adv., trickl-y, adj. 
trickster, n. — Formed fr. trick with suff. -ster. 
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tricksy, adj. — Formed fr. tricks, pi. of trick, 
with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives: tricksi-ly, adv., tricksi-ness , n. 

Tricladida, n. pi., an order of worms (zool.) — 
ModL., lit. ‘having three branches’, fr. tri-, Gk. 
xXdSos, ‘branch’ (see clado-), and suff. -ida; so 
called from the threefold division of their in- 
testines. 

tridinic, adj., having three axes intersecting at 
oblique angles (crystallogr.) — Compounded of 
tri- and Gk. xXtvstv, ‘to bend’. See clinical. 

triclinium, n., a couch extending round three sides 
of a table for reclining on at meals ; a room con- 
taining such a couch; a dining room. — L. tri- 
clinium, formed on the analogy of Latin words 
like bi-sellium, ‘a seat for two persons’, fr. Gk. 
xpixXtvi.ov, dimin. of xpixXIvoi; (scil. oTxo<;), 
‘a dining room with three couches’, from the 
adj. xpbcXTvoq, ‘with three couches’, which is 
formed fr. xpt.- (see tri-) and xXfv>), ‘couch, 
bed’. See clinical and cp. prec. word. Cp. also 
treillage. 

tricolor, tricolour, n., a national flag composed of 
three colors. — F. tricolore, fr. earlier drapeau 
tricolore , ‘a flag of three colors’, fr. Late L. tri- 
color , ‘three-colored’, fr. tri- and L. color, ‘color’. 
See color, n. 

tricolored, adj., having three colors. - — See prec. 
word and -ed. 

tricot, n., 1) a knitted fabric; 2) a kind of woolen 
doth. — F. tricot , ‘knitting; (knitted) jersey’, 
back formation fr. tricoter , ‘to knit’, which is of 
uncertain origin. 

tricrotism, n., arterial pulse with a triple beat 
(physiol.) — Compounded of tri- and Gk. xpo- 
xelv, ‘to cause to rattle; to knock, beat, strike, 
clap’, fr. xp6xo?, ‘the sound of rattling, knock- 
ing, beating or clapping’, whence also xpoxx- 
Xov, ‘rattle’. See Crotaius and -ism. 

tricuspid, adj., having three cusps or points. — L. 
tricuspis, gen. -idis, ‘having three points’, fr. tri- 
and cuspis, ‘point’. See cusp and cp. bicuspid. 
Derivatives: tricuspid, n., tricuspid-al, tricuspid- 
ate, adjs. 

tricycle, n. — Compounded of tri- and cycle. 
Derivatives: tricycle, intr. v., tricycl-ist , n. 

Tricyrtis, n., a genus of plants of the family Me- 
lanthaceae (bot.) — ModL., compounded of 
tri- and Gk. xupx6i;, ‘bulging, swelling, convex’, 
which is cogn. with L. cortina, ‘a round vessel’, 
curvus, ‘bent, curved’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)qer~, ‘to 
turn, twist’. See curve and cp. cyrto-. 

Tridacna, n., a genus of marine bivalyes (zool.) — 
L., pi., ‘a kind of oysters’, fr. Gk. xpi8axvo<;, 
‘eaten at three bites’, fr. xpt- (see tri-) and 
Sdtxvetv, ‘to bite’. See tongs and cp. words there 
referred to. 

tridactyl, adj., having three fingers or toes. — Gk. 
xpi8axxuXo<;, fr. xpt- (see tri-) and ScbcxuXoc;, 
‘finger’. See dactyl. 

trident, n., a three-pronged spear. — L. tridens, 
gen. -ends, fr. tri- and dens, gen. dentis, ‘tooth*. 

See denti-. 

tri dentate, adj., having three prongs or points. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. tridens, see prec. 
word. 

Tridentine, adj., pertaining to Trent, or the Coun- 
cil of Trent (1545-63). — ML. Tridentinus , fr. 
Trident um, ‘Trent’. 

tridymite, n., a mineral consisting, like quartz, of 
silica, but differing from it in form. — G. Tri- 
dymit, fr. Gk. xplSujxo^, ‘threefold’, which was 
formed fr. xpi- (see tri-) on analogy of SiSopioc;-, 
‘twin*. See deoymium. G. -it goes back to Gk. 
-tx7js; see subst, suff. -ite. 

tried, adj. — Prop. pp. of try. 

triennial, adj., occurring every three years, — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. triennium, ‘space 
of three years’, fr. tri- and annus , ‘year’. See an- 
nual and cp. words there referred to. For the 
change of Latin d (in annus) to 8 (in tri-8nnium) 
see accent and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: triennial , n., iriennial-ity, n. 

triens, n., name of a gold and a bronze coin in 
ancient Rome. — L. triens , prop, ‘the third part 
(of an as)’, fr. tres , neut. tria , ‘three’. See three. 

triental, adj., pertaining to a third part. — L. trien- 
talis, ‘that which contains the third part of a 
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foot’, fr. triens , gen. -entis, ‘the third part of 
anything; the third part of a foot’. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ai and cp. next word. 
Trientalis, n., a genus of plants, the chickweed 
wintergreen (bot.) — ModL., fr^L. trientalis (see 
prec. word); so called in allusion to the height 
of the plant. 

trier, n. — Formed from the verb try with agen- 
tial suff. -er. 

trierarch, n., commander of a trireme. — L. trie- 
rarchus, fr. Gk. Tpirjpapxoq, which is com- 
pounded of Tpt,7jp7)<; (scil. vauc), ‘a trireme’, 
and apx^S, ‘chief, leader’. Gk. Toi7jp7]^ (whence 
F. triere , ‘trireme’) lit. means ‘having three banks 
of oars’, fr. Tpi- (see tri-) and I.-E. *ere -, ‘to 
row’, whence also Gk. £p£T7];, ‘rower’, £p£o- 
oeiv, Att. ep^rxeiv, ‘to row’, oTnjp^Tyjc, ‘row- 
er of a lower rank, servant, attendant’, OI. 
aritrah, ‘rudder’, aritdr-, ‘rower’, L. remus (for 
*re-smos), ‘rudder’. See bireme and cp. words 
there referred to. For the etymology of Gk. 
apxo? see -arch. 

trierarchy, n., office of a trierarch. — Gk. rpi- 
T]papx^a, fr. Tprijpapxoc;. See prec. word and -y 
(representing Gk. -£«). 

trieteric, adj., recurring every third year (reck- 
oning inclusively) ;i.e. recurring every two years. 

— L. trietericus , fr. Gk. TpiCT7)ptx6<;, fr. xpie- 
TY]p£<; (scil. io pTYj), ‘the triennial festival’, fr. 
Tpi^TT)?, ‘of three years’, formed fr. Tpi- (see 
tri-) and o<;, ‘year*, which stands for *.F£top 
and is cogn. with L. vet us, ‘old’. See veteran and 
cp. etesian. For the ending see adj. suff. -ic. 

trifarious, adj., threefold; arranged in three rows 
(bot.) — L, trifarius , ‘of three ways, threefold, 
triple’, fr. trifariatn , ‘in three places’, prob. orig. 
meaning ‘that which can be expressed in three 
ways’, compounded of tri- and fas in the sense 
of ‘utterance, expression, manifestation’, which 
is rel. to fart, ‘to speak, say’. See fame, and cp. 
fasti, fate. Cp. also bifarious and words there re- 
ferred to. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

trifid, adj., divided into three lobes. — L. trifidus, 
‘cleft in three parts’, compounded of tri- and fid-, 
stem of findere, ‘to split, cleave’. See fissile and 
cp. words there referred to. 
trifle, n. — ME. trifle , trufle , fr. OF. trifle, trufle , 
‘mockery, trickery’, which is prob. identical 
derivatively with truffle. 

trifle, intr. and tr. v. — ME. trifelen , truflen, fr. 
OF. trufer, trufler, ‘to mock, rail’, fr. trufe, 
trufle . See trifle, n. 

Derivatives: trift-er , n., trifl-ing, adj., trifl-ing-ly , 
adv., trifl-ing-ness , n. 

trifoliate, adj., having three leaves (bot.) — Form- 
ed fr. tri- and foliate. Cp. next word. 

Trifolium, n., a genus of plants, the clover (bot.) 

— L. trifolium, ‘trefoil’, lit. ‘three-leaved (plant)’, 
formed on analogy of Gk. TplcpuXXov, ‘trefoil’, 
fr. tri- and folium , ‘leaf’. See folio and cp. trefoil. 

triforium, n., a gallery between the vaulting and 
the roof of the aisle of a church. — ML., fr. tri- 
and L. forts , ‘door’, which is cogn. with Goth. 
dour, ‘gate’, OE. dor, ‘door’ (see door); so called 
because it often has three openings to each bay. 
triform, adj., having a triple character. — L. tri- 
f or mis, ‘having three forms’, formed fr. tri- and 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
triformity, n. — ML. triformitas , formed with 
suff. -ity fr. L. triformis. See prec. word, 
trifurcate, adj., having three branches; intr. v., to 
branch out into three. — Formed with suff. -ate 
fr. L. trifurcus, ‘having three forks or points’, fr. 
tri- and furca, ‘fork’. See fork. 

Derivatives: trifurcat-ed adj., trffur cat-ion, n. 
trig, adj., smart, trim. — ME., fr. ON. tryggr, 
‘firm, trusty, true’. See true, 
trig, tr. v., to stop (wheels, etc.), to check. — 
Prob. orig. meaning ‘to make firm or solid’, and 
rel. to ON. tryggja, ‘to- make firm’, fr. tryggr . 
See prec. word. 

Derivative: trig , n., a wedge or block used to 
stop a wheel, etc. 

trigamist, n. — Formed fr. trigamy with suff. -1st. 
trigamous, adj. — Late L. trigamus , fr. Gk. 
Tp£yap.o<;, ‘thrice married’. See next word. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -o?, L. -us, see -ous. 



trigamy, n,, triple marriage. — Late L. trigamia , 
fr. Eccles Gk. Tptyap.ia, fr. Gk. Tpiya^og, 
‘thrice married’, fr. tri- and ydtpioc, ‘marriage’. 
See gamo- and -y (representing Gk. -ia). 
trigeminous, adj., bom three together; one of 
three born at one birth. — L. trigeminus , ‘three 
born at one birth’, fr. tri- and geminus , ‘twin’. 
See Gemini. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

trigger, n. — Orig. tricker, altered fr. Du. trekker, 
fr. trekken , ‘to puli’. See trek and agential suff. -er. 
Derivatives: trigger , tr. and intr. v., trigger-ed, 
adj., trigger-less, adj. 

trigintal, n., a trental. — ML. trigintdle, fr. L. trl- 
ginta , ‘thirty’. See trental. 

Triglochin, n., a genus of plants, the arrow grass 
(bot.) — - ModL., lit. ‘three-pointed’, compound- 
ed of tri- and Gk. yXcox^S, yXo>x* v > ‘point’, 
which is rel. to yX«x e ? (pi. of *yXd>^), ‘beards 
of corn’, and cogn. with OSlav. glogit, ‘thorn’ 
(see gloss, ‘interpretation’, and cp, next word). 
The genus was so called in allusion to the three 
points of the ripe fruit. 

triglot, adj., containing or speaking three lan- 
guages. — Formed fr. tri- and Gk. yXajxTa, Att. 
form of yXtooaa, ‘tongue; language’. See gloss, 
‘interpretation’, andcp. diglot, polyglot. Cp. also 
prec. word. 

triglyph, n., an ornament in the frieze of the Dor- 
ic order. — L. triglyphus, fr. Gk. xptyXucpo^, 
lit. ‘thrice-carved’, fr. Tpi- (see tri-) and 
yX^siv, ‘to carve’. See glyph and cp. diglyph. 
Derivatives: triglyph-ic, triglyph-ic-al , adjs. 
trigo, n., wheat. — Sp., fr. L. triticum , ‘wheat’. 
See Triticum. 

trigon, n., a triangle. — L. trigonum , ‘triangle’, 
fr. Gk. Tpiycovov, ‘triangle’, prop. neut. of xp£- 
y<ovo£, ‘three-cornered, triangular’, which is 
compounded of Tpt- (see tri-) and ycovicc, 
‘corner, angle’. See -gon. 

Derivatives: trigonal (q.v.), trigon-ous , adj. 
trigon-; form of trigono-, before a vowel, 
trigonal, adj. — L. trigonalis, ‘triangular’, fr. tri- 
gonum, See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
trigone, ri., 1) a triangle; 2) the triangular area at 
the base of the urinary bladder (anat.) — F., fr. 
Gk. T'piycavov, ‘triangle’. See trigon. 
trigonitis, n., inflammation of the trigone (med.) 

— Medical L., formed fr. Gk. rptycovov, ‘trian- 
gle’ (see prec. word), with suff. -itis. 

trigono-, before a vowel trigon-, combining form 
meaning ‘triangular’. — Gk. xpiyo>vo-, Tpi- 
yov-, fr. Tptycovo^, ‘triangular’. See trigon. 
trigonometry, n., that branch of mathematics 
which deals with the relations between the sides 
and angles of triangles. — ModL. trigonometria, 
lit. ‘measurement of triangles’, compounded of 
Gk. rpCyovov, ‘triangle’, and -jjieTpia, ‘a meas- 
uring of’ (see trigon and -metry); first used by 
the mathematician Barthelemi Pitiscus (1561- 
1613) in 1595. 

Derivatives : trigonometric, trigonometr-ic-al, 
adjs. 

trigonous, adj., having three angles; triangular. 

— L. trigonus , fr. Gk. Tpiyrovoq, ‘triangular’. 
See trigon. 

trigraph, n., three letters used to express a single 
sound. — Compounded of tri- and Gk. -yp- 
oopoq, fr. ypa<peiv, ‘to write’. See -graph, 
trilateral, adj., having three sides. — Compound- 
ed fr. tri- and lateral. 

trilby, n., a soft felt hat. — Named after Trilby, 
the title and heroine of a novel by the English 
artist and novelist George du Maurier (1834- 
96), first published in 1894. 
trilemma, n., choice between three things. — 
Formed on analogy of Gk. $£X?)fz.[x.a, ‘dilemma*, 
fr. tri- and Gk. XijjApwi, ‘something received, 
something taken for granted ; assumption, 
premise’. See lemma and cp. dilemma, 
trilinear, adj., pertaining to, or enclosed by, three 
lines. — Compounded of tri- and linear, 
trilingual, adj. — - Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. 
trilinguis , ‘having three tongues ; speaking three 
languages’, fr. tri- and L. lingua, ‘language’. See 
lingual. 

Trilisa, n., a genus of plants of the thistle family 
(bot.) — ModL., an anagram of Liatris. 
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triliteral, adj., consisting of three consonants. — 
Compounded of tri- and literal, 
triliteralism, n., linguistic law according to which 
a root consists of three consonants (Semitic 
pkilol.) — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. -Ism. 
trilith, trilithon, n., a prehistoric monument con- 
sisting of two large stones (megaliths) support- 
ing a third stone as a lintel. — Compounded of 
tri- and Gk. XMjo^j ‘stone’. See litho-. 
trill, intr. and tr. v., to vibrate, shake. — It. tril- 
lare (whence also F. triller) of imitative origin 
and meaning lit. ‘to say trill'. 
trill, n., vibration, shake. — It. trillo, fr. trillare. 
See trill, n. 

Trillium, n., a genus of plants, the wake-robin 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. tri-, ‘three, threefold* (see 
tri-); so called because the leaves are divided 
into three parts. 

trillion, n., 1) in the United States and France, a 
million raised to the second power (i.e. 1 fol- 
lowed by 12 zeros); 2) in Great Britain and 
Germany, a million raised to the third power 
(i.e. 1 followed by 18 zeros). — F., formed fr. 
tri- on analogy of million (q.v.) Cp. billion and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: trillion-th , adj. and n. 
trilobate, adj., having three lobes. — Compound- 
ed of tri- and lobate. 

Derivative: trilobat-ed, adj. 

Trilobita, n. pi., a division of arthropods (pa - 
leontol.) — ModL. See prec. word, 
trilobite, n., any of a group of 'extinct marine 
arachnids (paleontol.) — ModL. Trilobites, name 
of a division of the Arthropoda, fr. Gk. xpt- 
Xopo?, ‘having three lobes’, fr. Tpi- (see tri-) and 
XoJSoc, ‘lobe’. See lobe and subst. suff. -ite. 
trilogy, n. — Gk. TpiXoyia, fr. xpi- (see tri-) and 
-Xoyia, fr. Xoyo<;, ‘word, speech, discourse, ac- 
count’. See -logy. 

Derivatives: trilog-ic, trilog-ic-al, adjs., trilog - 
ist, n. 

trim, tr. and intr. v. — ME. trimen, fr. OE. 
trymtan, trymman, ‘to make firm, strengthen, set 
in order, array, prepare’, fr. trum, ‘firm, strong’, 
which is cogn. with OI. drumdft , ‘tree’, Homeric 
Gk. 8pup.de (n. pi.), post-Homeric 8pup6<; (with 
0 after Spue;), ‘copse, thicket’, Russ, dromu , 
‘thicket, primeval forest’, Gk. Spup, ‘tree, oak’, 
8opu, ‘beam, spear’, OE. treow , ‘tree’. See tree 
and words there referred to and cp. betrim and 
the second element in shelter. 

Derivatives: trim, n. and adj., trim-ly , adv., 
trim- ness, n., trimm-er, n., trimm-ing, n. 
trimester, n., a period of three months. — F. tri- 
mestre , fr. L. trime(n)stris , ‘of three months’, 
which is compounded of tri- and mensis , 
‘month’. Cp. L. menstruus , ‘pertaining to a 
month, monthly’, inter me(n)stris, ‘between two 
months’, and see moon. Cp. also menses, se- 
mester. 

Derivatives: trimestr-al , trimestr-ial, adjs. 
trimeter, adj., consisting of three metrical feet; n., 
a verse of three metrical feet (pros.) — L. trime- 
trus , fr. Gk. TptpeTpo*;, fr. rpi- (see tri-) and 
E^iTpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. 
Derivatives: trimetr-ic , trimetr-ic-al, adjs. 
trindle, n., a round object; a wheel (now dial.) — 
ME. trindel , fr. OE. tryndel, trendel ; a collateral 
form of trendle (q.v.) 

trine, adj., threefold. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) trin 
(fern, trine), fr. OF., fr. L. trinus , ‘threefold, 
triple’, from the pi. trim, ‘three each’, fr. *tris-ni 
(OL. s generally disappeared before following m 
and n ; cp. OL. cosmis , L. comis, ‘courteous, af- 
fable’, and L. primus, fr. *pris-mos , ‘first’). See tri-. 
Derivatives: trine, n., trin-al, adj., trin-al-ity, n. 
tringle, n., 1) a curtain rod; 2) a narrow, square 
molding. — F., alteration of MF. tingle (which 
still occurs in Diderot’s Encyclopedic), fr. MDu. 
(= Du.) t ingel, tengel, lit. ‘wedge, piece of 
wood, lath’. 

Trinitarian, adj. and n. — ModL. Trinitarius, fr. 

L. trinitas. See trinity and -arian. 
trinitrotoluene, n., a high explosive, abbreviated 
into TNT (che m.) — Coined fr. tri-, nitro- and 
toluene. 

trinity, n. — ME. trinite, fr. OF. trinite (F. trini- 
te), fr. L. trinitdtem, acc. of trinitas, fr. trinus. 
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‘threefold’. See trine and -ity. Cp. It. trinitd , Sp. 
trinidad, which also derive fr. L. Irinitatem. 
trinket, n., 1) a small ornament; 2) a trifle. — 
ME. trenket, ‘a small, ornamental knife’, fr. 
ONF. trenquet (F. tranchet ), fr. trancher, ‘to 
cut’. See trench, v. 

Derivatives: trinket-ry , n., trinket-y , adj. 
trinomial, adj., consisting of three terms {algebra). 
— Formed fr. tri- and suff. - nomial , on analogy 
of binomial (q.v.) 

Derivatives: trinomial , n., trinomial-ity , n., tri- 
nomial-ly, adv. 

trinominal, adj., having three names. — Formed 
fr. tri- and nominal. 

trio, n. — -It., formed fr. L. tres, neut. tria, ‘three’ 
(see three), on analogy of It. duo, archaic form 
of due , ‘two’ (see duo). 

triolet, n., a poem of eight lines with the rhyme 
scheme abaaabab. — F., dimin. formed fr. It. 
trio. See prec. word and -et. 
trior, n. — A var. of trier, 
triose, n., a simple sugar in which the molecule 
contains three carbon atoms and three oxygen 
atoms ( chem .) — Coined fr. tri- and subst. suff*. 
-ose. 

Triosteum, n. ( a genus of plants, the fever wort 
{bot.) — ModL., abbreviation of Triosteospe- 
rum, which is compounded of tri-, Gk. <5axe- 
ov, oaxouv, ‘bone’ (see osteo-), and a7repfjLa, 
‘seed’ (see sperm); so called in allusion to the 
three bony nutlets of the fruit. 

trip, intr. and tr. v. — ME. trippen, t repen , fr. OF. 
triper , tripper , treper , ‘to dance’, which is of 
Teut. origin. Cp. Fris. trip{pel)je , LG. trippen , 
trippeln , MDu. trepelen, Du. trippelen , G. trip- 
peln, ‘to trip’, and OE. treppan, ‘to tread’. These 
words stand in gradational relationship to MDu. 
trappan , ‘to tread under one’s foot’. See trap, 
‘snare’, and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: trip , n., tripp-er, n., tripp-ing , adj. 
and n., tripp-ing-ly , adv., tripp-ing-ness , n. 

tripara, n., a woman who has borne three children 
( med .) — Medical L., fr. tri- and L. parid , pa - 
rdre, ‘to bring forth, beget, bear’. See parent, 
tripartite, adj., divided into three parts. — ME., 
fr. L. tripartitus, fr. tri- and partitus , pp. of par- 
tin, ‘to share, part, divide'. See partite and cp. 
unipartite. 

tripartition, n., division into three parts. — Form- 
ed fr. tri- and partition. Cp. prec. word, 
tripe, n., part of the stomach of a ruminant. — 
F., fr. It. trippa , or Sp. tripa , ult. prob. fr. Arab. 
tharb (VArab. pronunciation therb), ‘fold of a 
piece of cloth’. 

tripedal, adj., having three feet. — L. tripedalis , 
fr. tri- and peddlis, ‘of a foot’, fr. pes, gen. pedis, 
‘foot’. See pedal. 

triphane, n., spodumene {mineral.) — F., fr. Gk. 
TpicpavTjc, ‘appearing threefold’, fr. Tpt- (see 
tri-) and -q>aW)C, from the stem of <paivE<r-9m, 
‘to appear’, passive of 9 atveiv, ‘to show’. See 

phantasm. 

Triphasia, n., a genus of plants of the family Ru- 
taceae {bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. rpiqxxc no?, 
‘threefold, triple’; so called from the triple divi- 
sion of corolla, calyx and leaves. Gk. Tpupdcoux; 
stands perh. for *xpi- and lit. means 

‘struck three times’ (cp. in Hesychius $L<paTov, 
‘double’, for *St-<paTLOc, fr. Stcpa-rot;, ‘double’), 
and is formed fr. xpi- (see tri-) and qxxxoq, 
‘struck’, pp. of Octvetv, ‘to strike’, which stands 
for *gh w en-yein, fr. I.-E. *g w hen-, ‘to strike, kill’, 
whence also OI. hand, ‘he strikes’, L. de-fendere , 
‘to ward off, keep away, defend’. See defend and 
cp. words there referred to. 
triphibian, adj., triphibious. — See next word and 
-ian. 

triphibious, adj., suitable for war on land, at sea 
and in the air. — Lit. ‘living a triple life (i.e. in 
three elements) ; coined by Sir Winston Church- 
ill (1874-1965) on analogy of amphibious , mis- 
divided into amphibious. Since amphibious is 
formed fr. Gk. d^pt-pio?, ‘living a double life’ 
(see amphibious), the correct form would be tri- 
bious. 

triphthong, n., three vowel sounds pronounced in 
one syllable. — Formed fr. tri- and Gk. 9^oy- 
yo;, ‘sound, voice, vowel’, on analogy of 



diphthong (q.v.) 

tripl-, form of triplo- before a vowel, 
triplane, n., an airplane with three supporting 
planes. • — Formed fr. tri- and plane, ‘airplane’. 
Triplaris, n., a genus of plants of the buckwheat 
family {bot.) ModL., fr. L. triplaris, ‘three- 
fold’, fr. triplus. See triple and -ary (representing 
L. -aris). 

triple, adj., threefold. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. 
L. triplus , Threefold, triple’, formed fr. tres, neut. 
tria, ‘three’, on analogy of duplus, ‘double’, 
which derives fr. duo, ‘two’. See three and double 
and cp. treble. Cp. also triplet, triplex. 
Derivatives: triple , n., tripl-et, n. 
triple, tr. and intr. v., or become three times as 
great; to make threefold; to multiply by three. 

— ME. triplen, fr. Late L. triplare , fr. L. triplus. 
See triple, adj. 

triplex, adj., triple. — L., ‘threefold, triple’, cogn. 
with Gk. xpurX oc£, of s.m.; compounded of L. 
tri- (resp. Gk. xpt-) and suff. -plex (resp. 
-7EXa£ ), ‘-fold’. See tri- and duplex. 

Derivative : triplex , n. 

triplicate, adj. — ME., fr. L. triplicdtus, pp. of 
triplicare , To treble, triple’, fr. triplex , gen. -ids. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: triplicate , n. 

triplicate, tr. v. — L. triplicdtus , pp. of triplicare . 
See prec. word. 

triplication, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. Late 
L. triplicationem , acc. of triplicate, fr. L. tripli- 
cdtus, pp. of triplicare. See triplicate, adj., and 
-ion. 

triplicity, n. — ME. triplicite, fr. ML. triplica- 
te m, acc. of triplicitas , fr. L. triplex, gen. tripli- 
cis. See triplex and -ity and cp. duplicity. 
triplo-, before a vowel tripl-, combining form 
meaning ‘triple’. — See triple, 
tripod, n., a three-legged stool, table, etc. — L. 
tripus, gen. -podis, fr. Gk. xptirout;, gen. xp(- 
tco5o<;, ‘tripod’, lit. ‘anything having three feet’, 
fr. xpi- (see tri-) and 7rout;, gen. 7toS6^, ‘foot’. 
See -pod and cp. tripos. Cp. also trivet, 
tripoli, n., a friable siliceous deposit, the rotten 
stone. — Named after the town Tripoli in North 
Africa. 

tripos, n., honors examination at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England. — Prob- a ‘back formation’ 
of the nominative fr. the Latin genitive tripodos, 
on analogy of Latin nouns endings in -os. The 
correct form is tripus (s6e tripod). The examina- 
tion was so called from the three-legged stool on 
which formerly a B.A. sat conducting a humor- 
ous discussion with candidates for degrees. 
Tripsacum, n., a genus of plants, the gama grass 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. xpl^t?, ‘a rubbing, 
friction, resistance to touch’ (see next word); 
prob. so called in allusion to the polished ap- 
pearance of the spike. 

tripsis, n., trituration {med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. xpi^u;, ‘a rubbing, friction’, fr. xpfpetv, 
‘to rub’, which is cogn. with L. trt-vi, perfect of 
terere. To rub’. See tribo- and cp.prec. word, 
triptote, n., a noun having only three cases (gram.) 

— Late L. triptota , pi., fr. Gk. xpi^xoixa, pi. of 
x p Itetgjxo v , which is prop, the neut. of the ad- 
jective TpCTtxoixos, ‘having only three cases’, fr. 
xpt- (see tri-) and nza>-6c, ‘fallen’, verbal adj. 
of 7tf7rxeiv, which stands for ni-nrew, fr. *pt-, 
zero degree of I.-E. base *pet-, To fly, to fall’. 
See feather and cp. symptom and words there re- 
ferred to. 

triptych, n., picture or carving on three panels 
side by side. — Gk. xpiTtxuxo?, Threefold, con- 
sisting of three layers or plates’, fr. xpt- (see 
tri-) and *7rru£, gen. 7rruxos, ‘fold, layer’, which 
is rel. to To fold’. Cp. diptych, poly- 

ptych. 

triquetra, n., an ornament having three angles. — 
L. triquetra , fem. of triquetrus , ‘having three 
corners’, fr. tri- and *q w adros, ‘sharp’, which is 
cogn. with ON. hvatr, OE. hwtet, ‘sharp’, hwet- 
tan, ‘to sharpen’ ; see whet. 

Derivative: triquetr-ic (q.v.) 
triquetric, adj., triquetrous. — See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -ic. 

triquetrous, adj., having three angles; triangular. 

— L. triquetrus. See triquetra. For E. -ous, as 



equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
trireme, n., a galley having three banks of oars. 
— L. triremis, formed fr. tri- and remus , ‘oar’. 
See bireme and cp. words there referred to. 
tris-, combining form meaning three times. — 
Gk. xpicf-, fr. xpu;, ‘three times’. See tri-. 
Trisagion, n., a Greek eccles. hymn. — Gk, 
xpurayiov, prop. neut. of xpicrayioq, Three 
times holy’, fr. xpia (see tris-) and aytos, ‘holy’. 
See hagio-. 

trisect, tr. v„ to cut or divide into three'parts. — 
L. trisect us, pp. of trisecare , To cut into three’, 
fr. tri- and secure, ‘to cut’. See section and cp. 
bisect, dissect, intersect. 

Derivatives: trisect-ed, adj., trisect-ion , n., 
trisect-or , n. 

triseme, n., a syllable of three times {pros.) — Late 
L. trisemus, fr. Gk. xgiori[io$, fr. xpt- (see tri-) 
and crij^a ‘sign’. See semantics, 
trisemic, adj., having the length of three times 
{pros.) — See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
Trisetum, n., a genus of plants {bot.) — ModL., 
fr. tri- and L. saeta, ‘bristle’. See seta and cp. 
words there referred to. 

triskelion, n., a figure consisting of three branches 
radiating from a center. — Formed fr. Gk. 
TptcxeXr)!;, ‘three-legged’, fr. xpt- (see tri-) and 
ox£Xo<;, Teg’. See isosceles, 
trismus, n., lockjaw {med.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
xpia^ii;, ‘a squeaking, creaking; a grinding, 
rasping’, from the imitative base *{s)trig~, 
whence also axpl^eiv (for *strig-yein), ‘to 
squeak, creak’, axply^, cxpiS;, axX£i;, ‘owl,’ lit. 
The screeching bird’. See Strix and cp. the sec- 
ond element in Amphitrite. 

Tristania, n., a genus of shrubs and trees {bot.) — 
Named after the French botanist Jules Tristan 
(1776-1861). For the ending see 1st suff. 
-ia. 

triste, adj., sad, sorrowful. — ME. trist , triste , fr. 
MF. (= F.) triste, fr. L. trist is, which is of un- 
certain origin. Cp. next word and Tristram, 
tristeza, n., an infectious disease of grafted citrus 
trees. — Port., lit. ‘sadness, sorrow’, fr. L. tristi- 
tia, fr. tristis. See prec. word, 
tristich, n., a stanza of three lines. — Formed fr. 
tri- and Gk. <mxos, ‘row, line, rank; verse’, on 
analogy of distich (q.v.) Cp. Gk. xpicm x^a, ‘a 
union of three verses’. 

tristichous, adj., arranged in three rows. — Gk. 
xptcxtxo?, ‘in three rows’, fr. xpi- (see tri-) and 
0x1X0$, Tow’. See prec. word. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to Gk. -o$, see -ous. 

Tristram, masc. PN. ; esp. name of a medieval 
legendary hero. — A blend of W. Drystan, which 
is rel. to drust, drest , ‘tumult’, and of F. triste, 
‘sad’, fr. L. tristis. See triste. 
trisyllabic, adj., having three syllables. — F. tri- 
syllabique, formed with suff. -ique fr. L. trisyl- 
labus, fr. Gk. xpiouXXoc(3o<; } fr. xpt- (see tri-) 
and auXXapY), ‘syllable’. See syllable and cp. 
syllabic. 

Derivatives: trisyllabic-al, adj., trisyllabic-al-ly , 
adv. 

trisyllable, n., a word of three syllables. — Form- 
ed fr. tri- and syllable. See prec. word, 
trit-, form of trito- before a vowel, 
tritagonist, n., character taking the third part in 
the Greek drama. — Gk. xpixayamoTifc, com- 
pounded of xptxos, ‘third’, and dcyc*>viax%, 
‘combatant; actor’. See trito- and agonist and 
cp. words there referred to. 
tritaph, n., a tomb containing three small cham- 
bers {Greek archaeol.) — Formed fr. tri- and Gk. 
xckyoq, Tomb, grave, funeral’, which is rel. to 
xdt 9 poe, ‘ditch, trench’, S-dtTrxeiv, To bury’ (pas- 
sive aor. Ixckp^v). See cenotaph, 
trite, adj., hackneyed. — L. tritus, pp. of terere 
(perf. tri-vi), ‘to rub, thresh, grind; to wear 
away’, fr. I.-E. base *ter-, ‘to rub, rub by turn- 
ing, turn, twist; to pierce’. See throw, and words 
there referred to and cp. esp. Triticum, triturate, 
attrition, attritus, contrite, contrition, detri- 
ment and the second element in lithotrity, Sep- 
tentrion. 

Derivatives: trite-ly , adv., trite- ness, n. 

Triteleia, n., a genus of plants of the lily family 
{bot.) — ModL., fr. tri- and'Gk. xikzio$, ‘com- 
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plete, accomplished, perfect*, fr. r£loc, gen. 
x£Xeoq, ‘end, result’ (see tele-) ; so called in allu- 
sion to its trimerous flowers, 
tritheism, n., belief in the existence of three dis- 
tinct gods. — Formed fr. tri- and 1st theism, 
tritheist, n., believer in tritheism. — See prec. 
word and -ist. 

Trithrinax, n., a genus of fan palms {bot.) — 
ModL., fr. tri- and Gk. &piva£, ‘trident, three- 
pronged fork’ (see Thrinax) ; so called from the 
form of the leaves. 

Triticum, n., a genus of cereal grasses, the wheat 
(bot.} — L., triticum, ‘wheat’, lit. ‘grain for 
threshing’, from tritus , pp. of terere ‘to rub, 
thresh, grind’. See trite and cp. trigo. For sense 
development cp. L. grdnum, ‘grain’, which is 
cogn. with OI. jirndh, ‘ground to powder’, 
trito-, before a vowel trit-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘third’. — Gk. xpixo-, xpix-, fr. xpixoq, 
‘third’. See third and three and cp. tierce. 
Triton, n., a minor sea-god, son of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite ( Greek mythol.) — L. Triton, fr. Gk. 
Tplxcov, which is cogn. with OIr. triath, gen. 
trethan (for OCeltic *triaton -), ‘sea’. 

Triton, n., 1) a genus of snails ( zool .) ; 2) (not cap.} 
any of several aquatic salamanders. — Fr. prec. 
word. 

tritone, n., an interval consisting of three tones 
( mus .) — Gk. xpixovot;, ‘of three tones’, fr. xpi- 
(see tri-) and t6vo?, ‘pitch of the voice, musical 
note’. See tone. 

triturable, adj. — See next word and -able, 
triturate, tr. v., to rub, grind. — L. trit ur at us, pp. 
of triturare , ‘to grind to powder’, freq. of terere , 
pp. tritus , ‘to rub, thresh, grind’. See trite and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

trituration, n. — Late L. triturdtid , gen. -unis, fr. 
L. triturdtus, pp. of triturare. See prec. word and 

-ion. 

triumph, n. — ME. triumphe, fr. MF. triumphe 
(F. triomphe ), fr. OF., fr. L. triumphus, ‘solemn 
entrance of a general into Rome after an impor- 
tant victory’, fr. triumphe, an exclamation used 
in the processions of the Arval brothers, fr. Gk. 
&p(ajz{3os, ‘procession in honor of Bacchus’, in- 
troduced into Rome through the medium of the 
Etruscans. Like tappo? (see iamb) and 
pocppo? (see dithyramb), ftpta^po? is a loan 
word of pre-Hellenic origin. Cp. trump, ‘a win- 
ning card’. For the change of Greek a (in &pt- 
ap.poi;) to u (in L. triumphus} cp. aplustre and 
words there referred to. 

triumph, intr. v. — L. triumphare , fr. triumphus. 
See triumph, n. 

Derivatives: triumph-er , n., triumph-ing, adj., 
triumph-ing-ly, adv. 

triumphal, adj. — ME., fr. L. triumphalis , fr. 

triumphus. See triumph, n., and adj. suff. -al. 
triumphancy, also triumphance, n. — Formed 
from next word with suff. -cy, resp. -ce. 
triumphant, adj. — L. triumphdns, gen. - antis , 
pres. part, of triumphare. See triumph, v., and -ant. 
Derivative: triumphant-ly, adv. 
triumvir, n., one of three men in the same office 
or of the same authority. — L., back formation 
fr. pi. gen. trium virdrum, trium virfim ,‘(one) of 
the three men’. See tri- and virile and cp. duum- 
vir, decemvir. 

triumviral, adj. — L. triumvirdlis, ‘pertaining to 
the triumvirs’, fr. triumvir. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -al. 

triumvirate, n., the office or dignity of a triumvir. 

— L. triumviratus, fr. triumvir. See triumvir and 
subst. suff. -ate. 

triune, adj., three in one. — Compounded of tri- 
and L. unus, ‘one’. See one. 
triunity, n. — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-ity. 

trivalent, adj., having a valency of three ( chem .) 

— Formed fr. tri- and L. vale ns, gen. -entis, pres, 
part, of valere , ‘to have power’. See -valent. 

trivet, n., a three-legged iron stand. — Late ME. 
trevet, fr. OE. trefet, fr. L. tripedem, acc. of tri- 
pes, ‘having three feet’, fr. tri- and pes, gen. pe- 
dis, ‘foot’. See pedal and cp. tripod, 
trivial, adj., trifling. — F., fr. L. trivialis, prop, 
‘that which belongs to the crossroads’, hence 
also meaning ‘that which may be found every- 



where, commonplace, vulgar’, fr. trivium , ‘a 
place where three roads meet’. See trivium and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: trivial- ism, n., trivial-ity, n., trivial- 
ize, tr. v., trivial-ly, adv., trivial-ness, n. 
trivium, n., the three liberal arts in medieval 
schools. — ML., fr. L. trivium , ‘a place where 
three roads meet, crossroad, public square*, fr. 
tri- and via , ‘way’. See via and cp. prec. word. 
Cp. also quadrivium. 

-trix, femin. agential suff. corresponding to the 
masc. suff. -tor. — L., standing for *tr-i-x. The 
first element represents the zero degree of suff. 
-tor (q.v.) The second element is an enlargement 
of the I.-E. suff. *-l-. Cp. e.g. L. da tor, ‘giver’, 
fem. datrix, corresponding to OI. da-tar, resp. 
da-tr-i. 

trocar, n., a surgical instrument. — F. trocar t, tro - 
quart , fr. trois quarts , lit. 'three quarters’, cor- 
rupted fr. orig. trois carres , lit. ‘three edges’ (cp. 
lame a trois carres , ‘a three edged sword’), fr. L. 
tres (see three) and quadra, ‘square’ (see qua- 
drate and square); so called from its triangular 
point. 

troch-, form of trocho- before a vowel, 
trocha, n., a line of fortifications (Sp. Amer.} — 
Sp., ‘a narrow crossroad’, fr. L. traducta, fem. 
pp. of traducere , ‘to lead across’. See traduce, 
trochaic, adj., pertaining to a trochee (pros.) — L. 
trochalcus , fr. Gk. xcoyaly.6<;, fr. Tcoyaloq. See 
trochee and adj. suff. -ic. 

Derivative: trochaic , n. 

trochanter, n., a rough process on the upper ex- 
tremity of the femur (anat.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. TpoxavTifa, ‘either of two processes at the 
upper part of the thighbone’, coined by Galen 
fr. Tpoxav, ‘to be round’, fr. xpox<Ss, ‘wheel’. See 
troche. 

Derivative: trochanter-ic , adj. 
trochantin, n., 1) (ob sol.} the lesser trochanter 
(anat.}; 2) the proximal segment of the tro- 
chanter of an insect’s leg (entomol.) — Coined 
by the French anatomist Francois Chaussier 
(1746-1828) fr. trochanter. See Joseph Hyrtl, 
Onomatologia anatomica, p. 567. 
troche, n., a small, circular tablet of drugs 
(pharm.} — Gk. xpox6c, ‘anything round, a 
wheel’, lit. ‘that which runs’, fr. t piyew, ‘to run’, 
whence also xp6xo?, ‘a running, course’ ; fr. I.-E. 
base *dhregh, ‘to run’, whence also OIr. droch 
(fr. Celtic *drogon), ‘wheel’, Lett, drdst , Lith. 
pa-droSti, ‘to run fast’. Arm. durgn (gen. drgan ), 
‘potter’s wheel’ (for *dhrogh - or *dhorgh-). Cp. 
trechometer, trochanter, trochantin, trochee, tro- 
chilus, trochlea, trocho-, trochoid, truck, ‘vehi- 
cle*. Cp.also trachelo-. 

trochee, n., a metrical foot consisting of two syl- 
lables, the first long and the second short (pros.} 

— L. trochaeus, fr. Gk. xpoxaios (scil. ttoijs), 
‘tripping, running (foot)’, which is rel. to xpa- 
Xo?, ‘a running, course’. See prec. word. 

trochilics, n., the science of rotary motion. — 
Formed with suff. -ics fr. Gk. xpoxtX£a, ‘system 
of pulleys, roller of a windlass’, fr. Tpox6<;, 
‘wheel’. See troche. 

trochilus, n., the crocodile bird; (cap.) a genus of 
hummingbirds (ornithol.) — ModL., fr. L., a 
small bird, perh. ‘the golden-crested wren’, fr. 
Gk. ‘crocodile bird; wren*, lit. ‘a runner’, fr. 
Tp^xew, ‘to run’. See troche and cp. words there 
referred to. 

trochlea, n., a pulleylike cartilage in a joint (anat.) 

— L., ‘a case containing one or several pulleys, 
a block’, fr. Gk. TpoxiXta. See trochilics and cp. 
truckle, n. 

Derivatives: trochle-ar, trochle-ary , trochle-ate, 
adjs. 

trocho-, before a vowel troch-, combining form 
meaning ‘wheel’. — Gk. Tpoxo-, Tp ox-, fr. 
xpox^s, ‘wheel’. See troche, 
trochoid, adj., wheel-shaped. — Compounded of 
troch- and Gk. -oei&fe, ‘like’, fr. eTSo^, ‘form, 
shape’. See -old. 

Derivative: trochoid, n. 

trochometer, n., the same as trechometer. — Com- 
pounded of trocho- and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. 
See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, and cp. trecho- 
meter. 



troco, n., an obsolete English game. — Prob. alt. 
of It. trucco , ‘trucks’. See trucks, 
trod, past tense of tread. — ME. troden , past 
tense pi., altered fr. treden, past tense pi. of tre- 
den, ‘to tread’. See tread and next word, 
trodden, pp. of tread. — ME. troden, altered fr. 
treden, pp. of treden, ‘to tread’ (see tread), under 
the influence of such pp.s as ME. (= E.) stolen 
(fr. stelen, ‘to steal’), etc. 
troglodyte, n., cave dweller. — L. troglodytae , pi., 
fr. Gk. xpcaykoSuTTgc, ‘one who creeps into 
holes’, which is compounded of xpe^to], *a 
hole’, prop, ‘a hole formed by gnawing’ (fr. 
xp<oyetv, ‘to gnaw’), and Stisiv, ‘to enter*. For 
the first element see trout and cp. tragedy. For 
the second element see adytum. 

Derivative: troglodyt-ic, adj. 

Troglodytes, n., a genus of wrens (ornithol.) — 
ModL. See prec. word. 

trogon, n., any of a family of brilliantly plumed 
birds (the Trogonidae ) — ModL., lit. ‘the gnaw- 
er’, fr. Gk. xpd)Y<ov, pres. part, of xptoyetv, ‘to 
gnaw’. See troglodyte. 

troika, n., carriage drawn by three horses 
abreast. — Russ, troika , formed with dimin. suff. 
-ka fr. troe, ‘three, threefold’, a collateral form 
of tri. See three. 

Trojan, adj. and n. — ME., fr. L. Trojanus , fr. 
Troia, Troja, ‘Troy’, fr. Tros (fr. Gk. Tpdx; ), 
name of a king of Phrygia, the mythical founder 
of Troy. For the ending see suff. -an. 
troll, tr. and intr. v., to roll; to fish by trailing. — 
ME. trollen , ‘to roll’, fr. MF. troller , ‘to roam, 
wander’ (whence F. troler , ‘to drag about, 
wander’), fr. OHG. trollen, ‘to run with short 
steps’ (whence MHG. trollen , cf s.m., G. trollen, 
‘to toddle along, trudge’), which is rel. to MHG. 
trolle, ‘a ghostly monster; an awkward fellow’. 
MHG. trollen orig. meant, to move about like 
a monster’. See next word and cp. trolley, 
Trollius, trollop, trull. 

Derivatives : troll-er , n., troll-ing, n. 
troll, n., a supernatural being (Scand. mythol.) — 
ON., ‘monster’ (whence Swed. and Norw. troll , 
Dan. trold, ‘troll’), which is rel. to MHG. trolle. 
See prec. word. 

trolley, trolly, n. — Prob. derived fr. troll, ‘to 
roll’, and lit, meaning ‘that which rolls’. 
Trollius, n., a genus of plants, the globeflower 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. G. Trollblume, ‘globeflower’, 
fr. MHG. trolle, ‘ghostly monster; awkward 
fellow’, rel. to ON. troll, ‘monster’. See troll, 
‘monster’. 

trollop, n., a slatternly woman. — Fr. troll, ‘to 
roll’ (q.v.) For sense development cp, F. rou- 
leuse, fr. r outer, ‘to roll’, 
trombone, n., a powerful brass wind instrument 
(music). — It., formed fr. tromba , ‘trumpet’, 
with the augment, suff. -one. See trump, ‘trum- 
pet’, and -oon and cp. next word, 
trommel, n., a sieve for screening rock, ore, etc. 
G. Trommel, ‘drum’, fr. MHG. trumel , fr. 
trume, trumme , which is of imitative origin. Cp. 
drum and words there referred to. 
tromometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
earth tremors. — - Compounded of Gk. xp6poe, 
‘trembling*, and pixpov, ‘measure’. The first 
element is rel. to xp£p.etv, ‘to shiver, tremble’, 
and cogn. with L. tremere , of s.m ; see tremble. 
For the second element see meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm*. 

trompe, n., an apparatus for carrying air to the 
furnace. — F., ‘trumpet, horn, blast engine, 
proboscis’. See trump, ‘trumpet’, and cp. words 
there referred to. 

-tron, suff. used in electricity and chemistry. — 
Coined from the ending -tron in electron. Cp. 

* dynatron , kenotron, magnetron , etc. 
trona, n., sodium carbonate (mineral.) — Swed., 
fr. Arab, tron, Uphetic for natrun, whence na- 
tron (q.v.) 

trone, n., 1) a weighing machine; 2) a market 
place. — OF,, ‘balance’, fr. L. trutina , fr. Gk. 
xpuxdvirj, ‘tongue of the balance, balance’, orig. 
‘the hole in which the tongue of the balance 
moves about’, which stands for *tru-t*na and is 
rel. to xpuew, ‘to rub, wear out’, xpOpoc, ‘hole’, 
xdpsLv (for *x£pt.eiv), ‘to rub, wear away’, fr. 
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I.-E. base *ter-, ‘to rub, to rub by turning, to 
turn, to twist; to pierce’. See throw and cp. 
words there referred to. 

troop, n. — MF. (= F.) troupe , fr. OF. trope , fr. 
Late L. troppus , ‘herd’, fr. Frankish *prop, meta- 
thesis of *porp , ‘crowd, gathering, village’, 
which is rel. to OE. porp , prop; see thorp. Sp. 
tropa , ‘troops, soldiers’, is a French loan word. 
Cp. troupe. 

Derivatives : troop , intr. and tr. v. , troop-er, n. 
troostite, n., a solid solution of carbon in iron 
(mineral.) — Named after the French chemist 
Louise-Joseph Troost (1835-1911). For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

troostite, n., a variety of willemite (mineral.) — 
Named after the American geologist Gerard 
Troost (died in 1850). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Tropaeolum, n., a genus of S. American climbing 
plants .(hot.) — ModL., coined by Carolus 
Linnaeus (1707-78) fr. Gk. Tp67ratov, ‘trophy’ 
(see trophy and dimin. suff. -ole); so called 
by him because the shield-shaped leaves and 
helmetlike flowers are suggestive of ancient 
trophies. 

trope, n. — F., fr. L. tropus, fr. Gk.Tp6wo<;, ‘turn, 
direction’, which is rel. to Tporr#), ‘turn, turn- 
ing’, tp^ttls, ‘a ship’s keel’, lit. ‘turner’, Tp^7retv, 
‘to turn’, fr. I.-E. base *trep- , ‘to turn’, whence 
also OI. trdpate, ‘is ashamed, confused’, prop, 
‘turns away in shame’, trapd , ‘shame, confusion’, 
Hitt, trep-, ‘he works’, prop, ‘he turns to and 
fro, is active and busy’, L. trepit, ‘he turns’. Cp. 
trophy, Tropaeolum, tropic, apotropaion, Atro- 
pos, atropine, entropy, heliotrope, Monotropa, 
Notropis, Oxytropis. Cp. also turpitude. 

-trope, combining form meaning ‘that which 
turns’. — Gk. -Tporco*;, fr. Tp67toi;, Tp07rr), 
‘turn, turning’. See prec. word, 
troph-, form of tropho- before a vowel. 
trophallaxis,n., exchange of food (biol.)— ModL., 
compounded of troph- and Gk. <5cXXa£n ‘ex- 
change’, which derives fr. dXXaaoeiv, Att. dcX- 
XaTTEiv (fut. aXXa^oj), ‘to alter, change’, fr. 
(XXXog, ‘another’, which is cogn. with L. alius , 
‘another’. See else and cp. alio-, alias. Cp. also 
the first element in allactite, and the second ele- 
ment in catallactic, parallactic, 
trophic, adj., pertaining to nutrition. — F. tro- 
phique, fr. Gk. Tp 091x6*;, ‘nursing, tending’, fr. 
Tpo<pyj, ‘food, nourishment’, which stands in 
gradational relationship to rpecpeiv, ‘to make 
solid, thicken, congeal, curdle; to nourish’ (lit. 
‘to make thick’), fr. I.-E. base *dhrebh ‘to 
make firm, curdle’. See draff and cp. atrophy, 
dystrophy, hypertrophy, Jatropha, limitrophy. 
Cp. also thrombo-. For the ending see adj. suff. 
-ic. 

Derivative: trophic-al-ly, adv. 
tropho-, before a vowel troph-, combining form 
meaning ‘food, nourishment, nutrition’. — Gk. 
Tpotpo-, Tpo<p-, fr. Tpo ‘food, nourishment’. 
See prec. word. 

trophy, n., something taken from an enemy and 
preserved as a memorial of victory. — F. tro- 
pkee , fr. Late L. trophxum , fr. L. tropaeum , fr, 
Gk. Tp67raiov, ‘trophy’, lit. ‘a monument of the 
enemy’s defeat', neut. of Tp^Tiato?, ‘connected 
with turning; connected with defeat’, fr. Tpomf], 
‘a turning; a turning about of the enemy; a 
routing of the enemy’. See trope and cp, Tropae- 
olum. 

Derivative: trophy, tr. v. 

-trophy, combining form meaning ‘nourishment’. 
— Gk. -Tpo<p(a, fr. Tpo<p ‘food, nourishment’. 
See trophic. 

tropic, n., 1) either of two celestial circles parallel 
to the equator, the Tropic of Cancer (23° 27' 
north) and the Tropic of Capricorn (23° 27' 
south) ; 2) either of two terrestrial circles corre- 
sponding to the former and marking the hot 
zone of the earth. — ME. tropik, fr. Late L. 
tropicus, fr. Gk. Tp07ux6i;, ‘pertaining to a turn’ 
(scil. of the sun at the solstices) [whence 
Tp07u.x6£ (scil. x6xXo<;), ‘the tropic circle, the 
solstice’], fr. Tp07 rrj, ‘turn, turning’. See trope 
and -ic. 

Derivative: tropic , adj., tropical. 



tropic, adj., pertaining to the crystalline acid 
C 9 H 10 O, (chem.) — Formed fr. (a)/rc*p(ine) 
with adj. suff. -ic. Cp. tropine. 

-tropic, combining form meaning ‘turning, 
changing’, as in geotropic, heliotropic . — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. -Tp07to t;, ‘turning’, 
fr. Tp67ro? s ‘a turning’. See trope, 
tropical, adj., pertaining to the tropics. — Formed 
fr. tropic, a., with adj. suff. -al. Cp. Neotropical. 
Derivative: trqpical-ly , adv. 
tropica], adj., figurative, metaphorical. — L, 
tropicus, fr. Gk. Tp07ux6<;, ‘pertaining to a turn; 
figurative’, fr. Tpoirr), ‘turn, turning’. See trope 
and -ical. 

tropine, n., a poisonous crystalline base C 8 H l5 NO 
(chem.) — Aphetic for atropine, 
tropism, n., a turning in response to a stimulus. 

— Formed with suff. -ism fr. Gk. Tpox 7), ‘a 
turning’. Tropism is prop, a back formation 
from words like heliotropism , geotropism, the 
second element of these words having been 
taken in an absolute sense. 

tropist, n., one who deals in tropes. — Formed 
fr. trope with suff. -1st. 

tropological, also tropologic, adj., 1) character- 
ized by tropes; 2) pertaining to tropology. — 
Late L. tropologies, fr. Late Gk.Tpo7roXoyix6<;, 
fr. TpoTroXoyta. See next word and -ic, resp. 
also -al. 

Derivative : tropological-ly , adv. 
tropology, n., the use of tropes ; figurative speech. 

— Late L. tropologia , fr. Late Gk. TporroXoyta, 
which is compounded of Gk. Tpo7ro<;, ‘a turning, 
direction, trope’, and -Xoyla, fr. Xoyo ‘word, 
speech, discourse’. See trope and logos. 
Derivative: tropolog-ic-al , adj. 

tropopause, n., the transition zone between the 
troposphere and the stratosphere. — F. tropo- 
pause, coined by the French meteorologist L6on- 
Philippe Teisserenc de Bort (1855-1913), fr. Gk. 
Tp6rco?, ‘a turning’, and tzocjou;, ‘a stopping, 
ceasing’. See trope and pause, 
troposphere, n., the layer of the atmosphere be- 
low the stratosphere (meteorol.) — F. tropo- 
sphere , lit. ‘sphere of change’, coined by Teis- 
serenc de Bort (see prec. word) fr. Gk. Tp67rog, 
‘a turning’, and 09aipa, ‘ball, globe, sphere’. 
See sphere. 

troppo, adv., too much (musical direction). — It., 
fr. F. trop, ‘too much’, fr. Frankish *throp, ‘a 
heap, mass’ (whence also O Proven*;, trop), 
which is rel. to OE. porp, prop, ‘village’. See 
thorp and cp. de trop. 

-tropy, combining form meaning ‘a turning’. — 
Gk. -Tpo7T7), -Tpcnua, ‘a turning of’, fr. Tpo- 
ttoc, ‘a turning’. See trope, 
trot, intr. and tr. v. — ME. trot ten, fr. MF. troter 
(F. trotter), fr. OF., fr. OHG. trot ton, ‘to tread’, 
which is rel. to OE. tredan. See tread and cp. 
trottoir. 

Derivatives: trot, n. (q.v.), trott-er, n. 
trot, n. — ME., fr. MF., fr. troter. See trot, v. 
troth, n., 1) faith; 2) truth. — ME. trouth , fr. OE. 

treowd ; a doublet of truth (q.Y.) Cp. betroth, 
troth, tr. v., 1) to pledge; 2) to betroth. — ME. 

trouthen , fr. trouth. See troth, n. 
trottoir, n., sidewalk. — F., fr. trotter, ‘to trot; 
to walk’. See trot, v. 

troubadour, n., one of a class of poets who wrote 
on chivalric love and first appeared in Provence 
and flourished from the 1 1th to the 1 3th. cent. — 
F., fr. MF., fr. OProveng. trobador , fr. trobar , 
‘to compose poetry; to invent; to find’, fr. VL. 
*tropdre, ‘to make tropes, sing’, whence also 
F. trouver, ‘to find’; cp. Catal. trobador, Sp. 
trovador. It. trovatore. See trover and cp. trea- 
sure trove, trouvaille, trouvere, contrive, retrieve, 
trouble, intr. and tr. v. — ME. trublen, troublen , 
fr. OF. turbler, trubler , troubler (F. troubler), 
metathesized fr. VL. *turbulare, ‘to disturb, 
agitate’ (whence also Rum. turbura, ‘to trouble, 
disturb’), fr. *turbulus, ‘troubled, disordered, 
turbulent’, which is a blend of L. turbidus and 
turbulentus. See turbid and turbulent. 
Derivatives: trouble, n. (q.v.), troubl-ed, adj., 
troubl-ed-ly, adv., troubl-er, n., troubl-ing, adj., 
troubl-ing-ly , adv., troublesome, adj., trouble- 
some-ly, adv., troublous (q.v.), troubl-y , adj. 



trouble, n. — ME., fr. OF. tourble, trubie, trouble 
(F. trouble), fr. trubler, trobler (= F. troubler). 
See prec. word. 

troublous, adj. — ME. troubelous, fr. OF. trou- 
bles, fr. trouble. See trouble, n., and -ous. 
trough, n. — ME. trogh, trough , fr. OE. troh , trog, 
rel. to ON., OS., MDu., OHG., MHG., G. trog, 
Dan., Norw., trug, Swed. trdg , Du. troch, 
MHG. troc, ‘trough’, and to OHG. truha, 
MHG., G. truhe , ‘trunk, chest’. These words 
derive fr. I.-E. *dru-ko-, a -^-enlargement of 
I.-E. base *derew(o)-, *drew(o)-, ‘tree’, and orig. 
meant ‘a wooden vessel’. See tree. 

Derivatives: trough-ing, n., trough-y, adj. 
trounce, tr. v.,.to beat; to thrash. — The orig. 
meaning of this word was ‘to frighten, terrify’. 
It derives fr. ME. traunce, ‘fear of death’, fr. 
OF. transe, ‘fear, trance’, fr. transir, "‘to pass, to 
pass from life’, fr. L. transire , ‘to pass over’. See 
trance. 

Derivative: trounc-er, n. 
troupe, n., a company of performers. — F. troupe , 
fr. Frankish *prop, metathesis of porp, ‘herd’. 
See troop, thorp. 

Derivatives: troupe, intr. v., troup-er, n., trou- 
pial (q.v.) 

troupial, n., any bird of the American family Ic- 
teridae (orioles, larks, blackbirds, grackles). — 
Coined by the American ornithologist Robert 
Ridgway (1850-1 929) fr. F. troupe, ‘flock, troup\ 
in allusion to the circumstance that the birds 
belonging to this family usually fly in large 
flocks. For the ending see suff. -ial. 
trouse, n., trws; trousers (obsoL) — See trousers 
and cp. trews. 

trousered, adj. — Formed fr. trousers with 1st 
suff. -ed. 

trousering, n. — Formed fr. trousers with 3rd 
suff. -ing. 

trousers, n. pi. — Formed on analogy of drawers 
fr. trouse, fr. Gael, triubhas, which is prob. a 
loan word fr. OF. trebus, fr. LateL. tubraci (pi.), 
a word of uncertain origin. Cp. trews, 
trousse, n., a case for holding a surgeon’s small 
implements. — F. See truss and cp. next word, 
trousseau, n., a bride’s outfit. — F., ‘bundle, 
bride’s outfit’, dimin. of trousse. See prec. word, 
trout, n., a freshwater fish. — ME. troute, fr. OE. 
truht, fr. Late L. truetd, fr. Gk. rpeoxr Tjq, ‘a 
gnawer, nibbler, a fish with sharp teeth’, from 
the stem of Tpcoyeav, ‘to gnaw’, which is rel. to 
Tpd>£, ‘weevil’, lit. ‘gnawer’, and stands in gra- 
dational relationship to Tpayog, ‘he-goat’, lit. 
‘gnawer’, fr. I.-E. base *tro-g-, *tr^-g-, ‘to gnaw’, 
whence also Toch. AB trask , ‘to gnaw’, Arm. 
t'urc, gen. t'rcoy, ‘jaw’. Cp. tragedy, troglodyte, 
trogon, Trutta. Cp. also dredge, ‘to sprinkle’. — 
I.-E. base *tro-g -, *tr e -g- is an enlargement of 
base *ter-, *tr-, ‘to go through, pass beyond’. 
See term and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: trout-er, n., trout-y, adj. 
trouvaille, n., a lucky find, windfall. — F., fr. 

trouver, ‘to find’. See trover and subst. suff. -al. 
trouvere, n., one of a class of medieval poets of 
Northern France. — F., fr. OF. trovere, nom. 
of the noun whose oblique case is troveor , fr. 
trover , ‘to compose poetry; to invent, find’ 
(whence F. trouver, ‘to find’). OF. troveor is the 
exact equivalent of OProveng. trobador . See 
troubadour. 

trove, adj., found. — See treasure-trove, 
trover, n., acquisition of property (law). — Lit. *a 
finding’, fr. OF. trover (F. trouver ), ‘to find’, 
orig. ‘to compose poetry; to invent’, fr. VL. 
*tropdre , ‘to make tropes, sing’, fr. L. tropus , 
‘trope, song’. Cp. OProveng. trobar, Sp. and 
Port, trovar. It. trovare, ‘to find’, which also de- 
rive fr. VL. *tropdre, and see trope. Cp. also 
troubadour and words there referred to. 
trow, intr. v., to believe, suppose. — ME. tre wen, 
trowen, fr. OE. treowian, truwian , ‘to believe, 
trust’, rel. to OS.triuwian, ON. trua, Dan., Swed. 
tro, MLG., MDu. trouwen, Du. (ver)trouwen, 
OHG. tru(w)en, MHG. truwen , trouwen, G. 
trauen, Goth, trauan, '‘to believe, trust’, and to 
OE. treow, ‘belief, trust, faith, engagement, 
truth’. See true and cp. words there referred to. 
trowel, n., a tool used for spreading mortar. 
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plaster, etc. — ME. true/, fr. F. truelle, fr. Late 
L. truella, fr. L. trulla , ‘a small ladle, dipper, 
scoop' (whence Sp. trulla), dimin. of trua , ‘a 
ladle', fr. I.-E. base *twer -, *tur-, ‘to turn, twist, 
twirl', whence also Gk. xopuvT), ‘implement for 
stirring, ladle', Topuveiv, ‘to stir up’, OE. 
pwiere, jtwere, OE . pwiril, OHG. dwiril , MHG. 
twirel, G. quirl , lce\.*pyrill, ‘twirling stick’, ON. 
/nwi/,‘totwirr,OHG. dweran ,' to stir’. Cp. turbid. 
Derivatives: trowel , tr. v., trowel-er, n. 
troy, adj., indicating a system of weight (only 
used in troy weight ) n., the troy weight. — So 
called from the weight system used at the great 
fair of Troyes in France, 
truancy, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

truant, n., I) formerly, an idler; 2) a pupil who 
stays away from school without leave. — ME., 
fr. OF. truan F. truand ), ‘vagrant, beggar, 
tramp’, which is prob. of Celt, origin. Cp. OIr. 
trogan , dimin. of truag, ‘miserable, wretched’, 
W. tru, truan , of s.m., Gael, truagh , ‘wretched’, 
truaghan, ‘a wretched person’. Cp. also Sp. 
truhdn , Port, truao, ‘buffoon’, which are of the 
same origin. 

Derivatives: truant , adj., truant-Iy, adv., truant- 
ness, n,, truant-ry, n. 

truce, n. — ME. trewes, pi. of trewe , ‘a pledge', 
fr. OE. treow , ‘truth, faith, engagement, pledge, 
truce’, which is rel. to OS. treuwa , ON. tru, 
Norw. tru, Dan., Swed. tro , OFris. triuwe , 
MDu. tro u we, tru we, Du. trouw , OHG. triuwa , 
MHG. triuwe, G. Treue, Goth, triggwa , ‘faith, 
faithfulness’, and to OE. treowe, ‘true’. See true 
and cp. words there referred to. ML. treuga. It. 
tregua and F. trdve, ‘truce', areTeut. loan words. 
Derivative: truce, intr. and tr. v. 
trucial, adj., pertaining to a truce. — Formed fr. 
truce with suff. -ial. 

truck, tr. v., to barter. — ME. trukken, fr. OF. 
(= F.) troquer, rel. to O Pro v eng. trucar , Sp. 
trocar. It. iruccare, ‘to exchange, barter’ ; of un- 
known origin. 

truck, n., barter. — F. troc, back formation fr. 
troquer . See prec. word. 

truck, n., 1) a wheel; 2) a vehicle. — L. trochus , 
‘an iron hoop’, fr. Gk. Tpoj(6g, ‘wheel’; see 
troche and cp. next word. 

Derivatives: truck , tr. v., truck-age, n., truck-er , 
n., truck-ing , n. 

truckle, n., a small wheel; a truckle bed. — ME. 
trocle, fr. L. trochlea, ‘a sheaf containing one or 
several pulleys, a block’. See trochlea. Truckle 
may also be regarded as the dimin. of truck, 
‘wheel'. 

truckle, intr. v., to cringe, to submit to. — Fr. 
truckle, n. The verb orig. meant ‘to sleep in a 
truckle bed'. 

Derivatives: truckl-er, n., truckl-ing , adj., truckl- 
ing-ly, adv. 

trucks, n. pi., a table game resembling billiards. 
— Prob. fr. It. trucco , ‘trucks’. Cp. troco. 
truculence, truculency, n. — L. truculentia , ‘sav- 
ageness, cruelty’, fr. truculentus. See next word 
and -ce, resp. -cy, 

truculent, adj., fierce, cruel; rude. — L. truculen- 
tus, ‘savage, cruel, harsh, stern’, fr. trux, gen. 
trucis , ‘wild, fierce’, which is prob. cognate with 
Mir. tru (dat. troich ), ‘doomed to die’. For the 
ending see suff. -ent. Cp. torvity. 

Derivatives: truculent-ly , adv., truculent-ness , n. 
trudellite, n., a hydrous basic aluminum chloride 
and sulfide ( mineral . ) — Named after the Amer- 
ican. mineralogist Harry W. Trudell (1884- ). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
trudge, n., a long walk. — Of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: trudge , intr. v., trudg-er , n. 
trudgen stroke, trudgeon, n. — Named after the 
English swimmer J. Trudgen, who introduced 
this stroke. 

true, adj. — ME. trewe, fr. OE. treowe, triewe, 
‘faithful, trusty’, which is rel. to OS., OFris. 
triuwi, ON. tryggr , Dan. tryg, Swed. trygg, tro , 
Norw. tru, MDu. {ghe)truwe, (ghe)trouwe, Du. 
(ge) trouw, OHG. gitriuwi, MHG. getriuwe, triu- 
we, G. treu, Goth, triggws, ‘faithful, trusty’, fr. 
I.-E. base *dru -, ‘strong, faithful’, whence also 
Gk* Spoog (Hesychius), ‘strong’, Lith. drutas. 



‘firm’, W. driid, OIr. dron, ‘strong’, W. derw, 
‘true’, OIr. derb, ‘sure’, OPruss. druwis , ‘faith’, 
and possibly also OI. dhruvdh, ‘firm, fix, lasting, 
certain’. Base *dru- orig. meant ‘as firm as a 
tree’, and is rel. to base *derew(o)-, *drew(o), 
‘tree’. See tree and cp. truth, truce. Cp. also trig, 
‘smart’, trim, troth, trow, trust, tryst, and the 
second element in Astrid, Ermentrud, Gertrude. 
Derivatives: true, adv. and tr. v., tru-ly, adv. 
trueness, n. — ME. trewenesse, fr. OE. treownes, 
fr. treowe , ‘faithful, trusty’. See true and -ness, 
truffle, n. — MF. trufte, truffle (F. truffe ), fr. 
OProveng. trufa, metafiles ized fr. VL. tufera, fr. 
*tufer, the Osco-Umbrian equivalent of L. 
tuber, ‘swelling, tumor; truffle’. See tuber and 
cp. Tartuf(f)e. Cp. also trifle. 

Derivatives: truffle, intr. v., truffl-ed, adj., trufff- 
er, n. 

truism, n., a self-evident truth. — A hybrid coined 
fr. true and -ism, a suff. of Greek origin, 
trull, n., a slatternly woman. • — G. Trulle, fr. 
earlier Trolle , ‘a disorderly woman’, rel. to 
MHG. trolle, ‘awkward fellow’, and to ON. 
troll, ‘monster’. See troll, ‘supernatural being’, 
and troll, ‘to roll’. 

truly, adv. — ME. trewely, fr. OE. treowlice , 
which is formed fr. treow, ‘true’, and suff. - lice . 
See true and adv. suff. -ly. 
trumeau, n., a wall between windows, pier ( ar - 
chit.) — F., figurative use of OF. trumeau, ‘fat 
part of the leg, leg’, prob. a loan word fr. Fran- 
kish * thrum, ‘piece’, which is rel. to OHG., 
MHG. trum , drum, ‘end, chip; splinter’. See 
thrum, ‘end of warp’. 

trump, n., trumpet; sound of the trumpet. — 
ME. trompe, trump e , fr. OF. (— F.) trompe , 
‘trumpet; trunk of an elephant’, fr. OHG. 
trumpa, trumba , ‘trumpet’, which is of imitative 
origin; cp. It. tromba, OProveng. tromba, trom- 
pa, Catal., Sp. trompa, ‘trumpet, trunk of an 
elephant’, which all are Teut. loan words. See 
drum and cp. trombone, trommel, trump, ‘to 
deceive’, trumpery, trumpet, trunk (of an elephant), 
trump, intr. v., to blow a trumpet; tr. v., to cele- 
brate by blowing a trumpet {now rare). — ME. 
trumpen , fr. OF. tromper, ‘to blow a trumpet’, 
fr. trompe. See trump, ‘trumpet’, 
trump, n., a winning card. — Corruption of 
triumph. For sense development cp. F. triomphe, 
‘triumph; a card game; trump’. Cp. also ruff, 
‘to trump’. 

Derivative: trump, tr. and intr. v., to play a 
trump. 

trump, tr. V., to deceive. — MF. (= F.) tromper , 
‘to deceive’, fr. se tromper de , ‘to mock’, fr. OF. 
tromper, ‘to blow a trumpet'. See trump, ‘to 
blow a trumpet’, and cp. trumpery, 
trumpery, n., deceit. — ME. tromper y, fr. MF. 
(= F.) tromperie , fr. tromper, ‘to deceive’. See 
trump, ‘to deceive’, and -ery. 
trumpet, n. — ME. trompette, trumpete, fr. MF. 
(= F.) trompette, dimin. of trompe. See trump, 
‘trumpet’, and -et, -ette. 

Derivatives: trumpet , tr. and intr. v., irumpet-er , 
n., trumpet-ing, n., trumpet-y, adj. 
truncal, adj., pertaining to a trunk. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. tr uncus, ‘stem, trunk’. 
See trunk, ‘stem of a tree’, 
truncate, tr. v., to cut off. — L. truncdtus, pp. of 
truncare, ‘to cut off’, fr. truncus , ‘stem, trunk’. 
See trunk, ‘stem of a tree’, and verbal suff. -ate 
and cp. detruncate, obtruncate. 

Derivatives: truncat-ed, adj., tr uncat-ion, n. 
truncate, adj. — L. truncdtus, pp. of truncare. See 
truncate, v. 

Truncatella, n., a genus of snails ( zool .) — ModL., 
fr. L. truncdtus, ‘cut off’, pp. of truncare (see 
truncate, adj. and v., and -ella); so called be- 
cause of the truncate shell, 
truncation, n., the act of cutting off. — Late L. 
truncdtio, gen. -onis, fr. L. truncdtus, pp. of 
truncare. See truncate, v., and -ion. 
truncheon, n., a club. — ME. tronchoun, fr. OF. 
tronchon, a var. of tronpon, trunpun (F. tronpori), 
fr. VL. *truncidnem, acc. of *truncid, fr. L. trun- 
cus, ‘stem, trunk’. Cp. OProveng. tronson, Sp. 
troncon, It. tr uncone, and see trunk, ‘stem of a 
tree’. 



Derivatives: truncheon, tr. v., truncheon-ed, adj. 
trundle, n., 1) a small wheel; 2) a small truck. — 
Prob. a blend of OE. trendel, ‘circle, ring, wheel’, 
and OF. trondeler, ‘to roll, trundle’. See trundle, v. 
trundle, tr. and intr. v. — Prob. a blend of trendle 
and OF. trondeler, ‘to roll’, which is of Teut. 
origin. Cp. MLG. trunt, ‘round’, LG. trundeln , 
‘to roll’, which stand in gradational relationship 
to OE. trendel, ‘circle, ring, wheel'. See trendle. 
Derivative: trundl-er, n. 

trunk, n., 1) stem of a tree; 2) body. — ME. 
tronke, trunke, fr. MF. (= F.) tronc , fr. L. trun- 
cus, ‘the stem, bole or trunk of a tree', prop, ‘the 
stem with the boughs lopped off’, from the ad- 
jective truncus, ‘lopped off, broken off; maim- 
ed, mutilated’, which prob. stands for * francos, 
fr. I.-E. base * trank-, ‘to press’, whence also 
Lith. trenkiu , trehkti, ‘to shake, jolt’, trahksmas , 
‘turmoil, tumult’, W. trwch, ‘maimed’; prob. 
not cogn. with E. throng. Cp. truncate, trun- 
cheon, trunnion, trench. Cp. also bronco. 
Derivatives: trunk, adj. and tr. v., trunk-ed , adj. 
trunk, n., proboscis of the elephant. — From a 
confusion of prec. word with trump, ‘trumpet’, 
which was earlier used also in the sense of ‘pro- 
boscis’, fr. F. trompe , ‘trumpet; proboscis 5 , 
trunnion, n., one of the two pivots projecting 
from either side of the cannon. — F. trognon , 
‘core ‘(of apple), stump (of cabbage)', fr. tronc, 
‘trunk’. See trunk, ‘stem of a tree’, 
truss, tr. v., to bind, fasten. — ME. trussen , fr. 
OF. torcer , trusser, trousser, torser (F. trousser ), 
‘to pack, bind, truss, fr. VL. *torciare, ‘to twist’, 
a derivative of *torca- ‘bundle, torch’. See torch 
and cp. torsel, trousse, trousseau, retrousse. 
Derivatives: truss-ed, adj., truss-er, n., truss-ing, 
adj. and n. 

truss, n. — ME. trusse, fr. OF. force, trusse, 
trousse (F. trousse), trousse, ‘bundle’, back for- 
mation fr. trousser, ‘to pack, bind’. See truss, v. 
trust, n. — ME. trust , trost , fr. ON. traust , ‘con- 
fidence’ (Dan. trost, Swed. trost, ‘comfort, con- 
solation’), which is rel. to OFris. trast, MDu., 
Du. troost, ‘comfort, consolation’, OHG. trost, 
‘trust, fidelity’, MHG. trost, G. Trost , ‘comfort, 
consolation’, Goth, trausti, ‘agreement, alli- 
ance’, OE. treowian, ‘to believe, trust’, treowe , 
‘faithful, trusty’. See true and cp. words there 
referred to. Co. also antrustion. 

Derivatives: trust, v. (q.v.), trust-ee , n., trust-ee - 
ship, n., trust-ful , adj., trust-ful-ly , adv., trust- 
ful-ess, n., trust-less, adj., trust-less-ly, adv., 
trust-less-ness, n., trust-y , adj., trust-i-ly , adv., 
trust-i-ness, n. 

trust, tr. and intr. v. — ME. trusten, fr. trosten, 
trusten , fr. ON. treysta , ‘make strong, make 
firm; to trust’, which is rel. to ON. traust, ‘con- 
fidence’, and to OS. trostian, OHG. trosten , 
MHG. trcesten, G. trosten , ‘to comfort, console’. 
See trust, n. 

Derivatives: trust-er, n., trust-ing , adj., trust- 
ing-ly, adv., trust-ing-ness, n. 
truth, n. — ME. trewthe , treuthe, trouthe , truthe , 
truth, fr. OE. treowd, triewd, ‘truth’, fr. treowe, 
‘true’. See true and cp. troth, which is a doublet 
of truth. 

Derivatives: truth-ful, adj., truthful-ly , adv., 
truth-ful-ness, n. 

Trutta, n., a subgenus of trouts ( ichthyol .) — -ML. 
tructa , trutta, ‘trout’, fr. Late L. tructa, ‘trout’. 
See trout. 

truttaceous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
trout. — ModL. truttaceus, fr. ML. trutta. See 
prec. word and -aceous. 

try, tr. and intr. v. — NjE. trien, ‘to select’, fr. 
AF. trier, fr. OF. (= F.) trier , ‘to set apart, se- 
lect’, a word of doubtful origin. Its derivation 
fr. VL. *tritare, ‘to rub down’, freq. of terere , 
‘to rub, thresh, grind’ — as suggested by most 
philologists — must be rejected not only be- 
cause of the great difference in meaning between 
L. terere and F. trier but also because of pho- 
netic reasons (VL. *tritdre could not have be- 
come trior in OProveng.) Cp. trial. 

Derivatives: try, n., triable (q.v,), try-ing, adj., 
try-ing-ly, adv., try-ing-ness, n. 
tryma, n., a drupaceous nut (bot.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. Tpujia, *a hole’, which is rel. to TpSjpLa, of 
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s.m., fr. I.-E. */f-, zero degree of base *ter- y ‘to 
rub, rub by turning, turn, twist ; to bore, pierce’. 
See throw and -ma and cp. Trema. 
Trypanosoma, n., a genus of parasitic protozoans 
{zool.) — ModL., fr. F. trypanosome , coined by 
Gruby of Paris in 1843 fr. Gk. xpuravov, ‘gim- 
let, auger’, and owjxa, ‘body’; see trepan, n., 
and soma, ‘body’. The genus was so called be- 
cause of the spindlelike shape. 
Trypanosomatidae, n. pi., a family of protozoans 
{zool.) — ModL., formed fr. prec. word with 
suff. -idae. 

trypanosome, n., a parasite of the genus Trypano- 
soma {zool.) — See Trypanosoma, 
trypanosomiasis, n., disease caused by the pres- 
ence of trypanosome in the blood ( med .) — 
Medical L., formed fr. Trypanosoma with suff. 
-iasis. 

Trypetidae, n. pi., a family of muscoid flies {zool.) 
— ModL., formed with suff, -idae fr. Trypeta, 
name of the type genus, fr. Gk. TpGnyj'nfe, ‘bo- 
rer’, fr. Tpuitav, ‘to bore’, fr. xpij 703, ‘hole’. See 
trepan, ‘saw’. 

Tryphena, fern. PN. — L. Tryphaena , fr. Gk. 
Tpwpcuva, lit. ‘delicate’, fr. Tpocpr;, ‘softness, 
delicacy, daintiness’, which is rel. to ^pii^retv, 
‘to break in pieces, enfeeble’, and cogn. with 
Lett, drubaza , ‘fragment’, 
trypsin, n., an enzyme formed in the pancreatic 
juice 0 biochem .) — G. Trypsin y coined by the 
German physiologist Wilhelm Friedrich Kiihne 
(1837-1900) in 1874, prob. fr. Gk. xpueiv, ‘to 
rub down, wear out’, with the ending -psin, on 
analogy of pepsin y and so called by him because 
it was obtained (by Danilewsky in 1862) through 
rubbing down the pancreas with glycerin. Gk. 
Tpoeiv is rel. to xepus, ‘weak’, lit. ‘rubbed off’, 
and to Tdpeiv (for *x£p-LEiv), ‘to rub’; see 
throw. It is also possible that — in spite of the 
Gk. 1 — the word Trypsin goes back to Gk. 
xptyi?, ‘a rubbing’, fr. xplfleiv, ‘to rub’, which 
is rel. to xeipetv, ‘to rub’ (see above), 
trysail, n. ( naut .) — Compounded of try and sail, 
tryst, n., an appointment to meet, meeting. — 
ME. tryst , trist, tristre y fr. OF. triste, tristre , 
‘waiting or watching place’, fr. ON. treystask, 
‘to depend upon, rely upon’, refl. of treysta. 
See trust, v. 

Derivatives: tryst , tr. and intr. v., tryst-er f n., 
tryst-ing, n. 

tsadhe, tsade, n., name of the 19th letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. — See tzadhe. 
tsar, n. — See czar. 

tsetse, n., tsetse fly. — S. African Du., from a 
Bantu word of imitative origin. 

Tsuga, n., a genus of plants, the hemlock ( bot .) 
— ModL., fr. Jap. tsuga, ‘larch’. 
Tsung-li-yamen, n., Chinese foreign office. — 
•Chin., lit. ‘general management office’, fr. tsung, 
‘general’, li y ‘managing’, and yamen , ‘office*, lit. 
‘gate with flags’. See yamen. 
tuatara, n., a New Zealand lizard. — Maori, com- 
pounded of tua y ‘on the back’, and tara y ‘spine’, 
tub, n., an open wooden vessel. — ME. tobbe, 
tubbe , fr. MFlem. tobbe, tubbe , which is rel. to 
OHG. zubar y zuibar, ‘vessel with two handles, 
wine vessel', MHG., G. zuber , ‘tub’; prob. not 
fr. L. tubus , ‘tube’, but rel. to E. two, hence lit. 
meaning ‘anything that has two handles’. 
Derivatives: tub , intr. v., tubb-er, n., tubb-ing, 
verbal n., tubb-ish, adj., tubb-y y adj. 
tuba, n., a musical instrument. — L., ‘trumpet’, 
of uncertain origin. 

tubal, adj., pertaining to a tube. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -al fr. L. tubus. See next word, 
tube, n., a hollow cylindrical body; a pipe. — F., 
fr. L. tubus, ‘a pipe’, which is rel. to tuba , ‘trum- 
pet’. See tuba and cp. tubule, intubate. 
Derivatives: tube, tr. v., tub-er , n., tub-ing , n. 
tuber, n., 1) a short thickened underground stem; 
2) a swelling or prominence. — L. tuber , ‘a 
swelling, hump, protuberance’, fr. I.-E. *tu-bh-, 
‘to swell', whence also ON. pufa, ‘mound, hill*. 
Cp. I.-E. *tu-m- y appearing in tumere , ‘to swell’. 
Both *tu-bh- and *tu-m- are enlargements of 
I.-E. base *tu-, ‘to swell’. See tumid and cp. 
protuberant, tubercle, tuberculosis. Cp. also 
truffle. 



Tuberaceae, n. pi., a family of fungi {bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. ModL. 
Tuber , name of the type genus, fr. L. tuber.. See 
prec. word. 

tuberaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
tubercle, n., a small prominence. — L. tuber cu- 
lum, ‘a small swelling’, dimin. of tuber . See tuber 
and -cle. 

Derivative: tubercl-ed, adj. 
tuber cul-, form of tuberculo- before a vowel, 
tubercular, adj., 1) of the nature of a tubercle; 2) 
covered with tubercles; 3) pertaining to, or af- 
fected with, tuberculosis. — ModL. tubercular is, 
fr. L. tuberculum. See tubercle and -ar. 
Tubercularia, n., a genus of fungi {bot.) — ModL. 
Tubercularia, formed fr. tubercular is (see prec. 
word) with suff. -aria. 

Tubercular i aceae, n. pi., a family of fungi {bot.) 

— Formed from prec. word with suff. -aceae. 
tuberculariaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 

-aceous. 

tuberculate, adj., 1) characterized by tubercles; 2) 
tubercular. — Medical L. tuberculatus , formed 
fr. L. tuberculum (see tubercle) with adj. suff. 
-ate. 

Derivatives: tuberculat-ed, adj., tuber culate-ly t 
adv., tubercu!at-ion, n. 

tuberculin, tuberculine, n., preparation made 
from a culture of the tubercle bacillus, used in 
the diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis. — 
Formed fr. L. tuberculum (see tubercle) with 
chem. suff. -in, -ine. 

tuberculo-, before a vowel tubercul-, combining 
form meaning; 1) tuberculous; 2) tubercle ba- 
cillus; 3) tuberculosis. — Fr. L. tuberculum. See 
tubercle. 

tuberculoid, adj., resembling a tubercle. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. L. tuberculum (see tubercle) and 
Gk. -oeiSfc, ‘like’, fr. efSo?, ‘form, shape’. See 
-oid. 

tubercutosed, adj. — Formed fr. next word with 
suff. -ed. 

tuberculosis, n. {med.) — A Medical L. hybrid 
coined fr. L. tuberculum (see tubercle) and -osis, 
a suff. of Greek origin. The name tuberculosis 
was given to this disease because it is accom- 
panied by the formation of tubercles in the lungs, 
a circumstance first noticed by Richard Morton 
in London (in 1689). 

tuberculous, adj, — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 

tuberculum. See tubercle, 
tuberose, adj., tuberous. — L. tuberdsus. See 
tuberous. 

tuberose, n., a bulbous plant, Polianthes tuberosa. 

— ModL., prop. fem. of the Latin adjective tu- 
berdsus, ‘full of protuberances’. See tuberous. 

tuberosity, n. — MF. (= F.) tuberosity, fr. L. tu- 
berdsus . See prec. word and -ity. 
tuberous, adj., 1) having tubers {bot.); 2) knobby. 

— F. tubereux (fem. tubereuse), fr. L. tuberdsus , 
‘full of protuberances’, fr. tuber. See tuber and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: tuberous-ly , adv., tuberous-ness, n. 
tubular, adj., having the form of a tube. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ar fr. L. tubulus . See tubule, 
tabulation, n., the act of making a tube or hol- 
lowing into a tube. — L. tubulatio, gen. -onis, 
fr. L. tubulatus , pp. of tubulare. See next word 
and -ation. 

tubule, n., a small tube. — F., fr. L. tubulus , 
dimin. of tubus. See tube and -ule. 
tubuli-, combining form meaning; 1) tubule; 2) 
tubular. — Fr. L. tubulus. See next word, 
tubulous, adj., 1) resembling a tube; 2) containing 
tubes. — ModL. tubulosus, fr. L. tubulus. See 
tubule and -ous. 

tuck, tr. and intr. v., to draw up in folds. — ME. 
tuken, tucken, ‘to pull, tuck’, fr. OE. tucia/i, ‘to 
ill-treat, afflict’, lit. ‘to tug’; rel. to MLG., MDu. 
tucken , ‘to tug’, OHG. zucchen , zucken , MHG., 
G. zucken , ‘to pull, jerk’. See tug. 

Derivatives : tuck , n., tuck-er, n. and tr. v., tuck- 
ing, adj. 

tuck, n., to sound (said of a drum), — ME. tuk- 
ken , fr. ONF. toquer, ‘to strike, beat’, prop, a 
Northern form of toucher , ‘to touch ; to strike’. 
See touch and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivative: tuck, n., the sound of a drum. 



tucket, n., a flourish of trumpets. — Formed from 
prec. word with suff. -et. 
tucu tucu, n., a burrowing rodent of S. America. 

— Sp. tucutucu , fr. Guarani tucutucu , imitative 
of its cry. 

-tude, suff. corresponding in meaning to E. -ness. 

— F., fr. L. -tudo, gen. -tudinis, forming nouns 
from adjectives and pp.s. It is prop, a compound 
of the suff. -tu-s (e.g. ac-tus, ‘the act of driving’) 
and -do- (as in cupi-do, ‘desire’), which both serve 
to form abstract nouns from verbs. 

Tuesday, n. — ME. Tiwesdai , Twisdai, Tuesdai, 
fr. OE. Tiwesdxg (‘day of Tiw'). Tiw is an an- 
cient Teutonic war god, identified with the Ro- 
man Mars. The name Tiw is etymologically con- 
nected with Gk. Z e 6 c, gen. the first ele- 

ment in L. Dies-piter , Ju(p)-piter and with L. deus , 
‘god’. ON. Tyrsdagr, Tysdagr (Dan. Tirsdag ), 
OFris. ties-dei, OHG. Ziostag (MHG. Ziestac ), 
lit. ‘the day of Tyr\ resp. ‘the day of Ziu\ are the 
exact equivalents of OE. Tiwesdxg. These words 
are prop, a loan translation of L. Mortis dies , 
‘the day of Mars, Tuesday’ (whence It. martedi , 
Rum. marfi, Proven?, di martz , Sp. mattes), it- 
self a loan translation of Gk. ’'Ape<a? f)^pa, ‘the 
day of Ares’. For the first element see deity and 
cp. Zeus, Jupiter, for the second see day. 
tufa, n., a porous rock. — It. tufo, fr. L. tofus, 
tophus, ‘volcanic rock’, which is an Osco- 
Umbrian loan word. Cp. tophus and tuff, 
tufaceous, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, tufa. 

— Formed from prec. word with suff. -aceous. 
tuff, n., tufa. — F. tuf, fr. It. tufo. See tufa, 
tuft, n. — ME. tuft , prob. formed with excrescent 

-t fr. OF. tufe, toffe (F. touffe), ‘tuft of hair’, which 
is of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. zopf, ‘end, tip, tuft 
of hair’, ON. toppr, ‘tuft of hair*, and see top, 
‘the highest part of anything’. Cp. also toff. 
Derivatives: tuft, tr. and intr. v., tuft-ed, adj., 
tuft-er, n., tuft-y, adj. 

tug, tr. and intr. v. — ME. tuggen, an intensive 
verb formed fr. OE. teon and corresponding to 
OHG. zucchen , zucken, ‘to pull, jerk’ [whence 
MHG., zucken , of s.m., MHG., G. zucken , ‘to 
draw quickly’ (a sword, etc.)], intensive form of 
ziohan (MHG., G. ziehen ), ‘to draw, puli’. See 
tow, ‘to draw’, and cp. toggle. 

Derivatives: tug, n., tugg-er, n., tugg-ery , n., 
tugg-ing, adj., tugg-ing-ly, adv. 
tuille, n., in medieval armor, plate of steel cov- 
ering the thigh. — OF. (= F.) tuile, metathesis 
of tiule, fr. L. tegula. See tile, 
tuism, n., use of the second person. — Formed 
fr. L. tu, ‘thou’ (see thou), with suff. -ism, on 
analogy of egoism. 

tuition, n., 1) instruction; 2) payment for instruc- 
tion. — ME. tuicioun, fr. OF. tuicion, fr. L. tui- 
tionem , acc. of tuitio, ‘a looking after, defense, 
guardianship’, fr. tuitus , pp. of tueor, tueri, ‘to 
look at, regard, consider; to preserve, guard, 
defend’. See tutor and cp. intuition. Cp. also 
thews. 

Derivatives: tuition-al, tuition-ary, adjs. 
tularemia, tularaemia, n., a disease characterized 
by intermittent fever and caused by the Bacte- 
rium tularense {med.) — Medical L., coined by 
Edward Francis of the United States Public 
Health Service in 1919 fr. Tulare county in Cali- 
fornia, and Gk. aTua, ‘blood’; so called by him 
because the squirrels affected by this disease and 
used for experiment had been collected in Tulare 
county. For the second element see hemal, 
tule, n., bulrush. — Sp., a Nahuatl loan word, 
tulip, n. — F. tulipe, earlier tulipan (cp. It. tulipa- 
no and Sp. tulipan), fr. Turk, tulbend, ‘white 
tulip’, lit. ‘turban (plant)’, (see turban) ; so called 
in allusion to its resemblance to a turban. The 
element an was first dropped in obsoi. Du. tuli- 
pa , Du. tulp, owing to a confusion with the suff. 
-an. 

Derivative: tulip-y , adj. 

tulle, n., a thin silk, rayon or nylon net. — Fr. 
Tulle, name of the chief town of the department 
Correze in France. 

tulwar, n., a curved saber used in N. India. — 
Hind, talvdr , fr. 01. taravdrih , ‘a one-edged 
sword’, which is of uncertain etymology, 
tumble, intr. and tr. v. • — ME. fumblen, freq. of 
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tumben, fr. OE. tumbian, ‘to tumble, dance, 
jump’, rel. to MLG. tummelen , ‘to turn, dance, 
jump’, Du. tuimelen , ‘to tumble’, OHG. 
turnon, *tumalon, MHG. tumen , tumeln , G. tau- 
meln, ‘to turn, reel’. These words derive fr. Teut. 
base *du -, which prob. corresponds to I.-E. base 
*dheu-, ‘to fly about like dust, be scattered’, 
whence OI. dhunoti , Gk. J>eiov [for +-&f£ar- 
(sJlov], ‘brimstone’. See thio- and freq. suff. 
-Le and cp. tumbrel. 

Derivatives: tumbler (q.v.), tumbl-ing, adj., 
tumbl-y , adj. 

tumbler, n., 1) one who tumbles; one who per- 
forms tumbling tricks, an acrobat; 2) a large 
drinking glass (so called because orig. it had a 
rounded or pointed bottom and could not be 
set down until emptied). — ME., fr. tumblen. 
See tumble and agential suff. -er. 
tumbrel, tumbril, n., 1) formerly, an instrument 
of torture; 2) a farmer’s cart; 3) any of the carts 
used to convey victims to the guillotine during 
the French Revolution; 4) a two-wheeled mili- 
tary cart. — ME. tomber el, tombrel, fr. OF. 
tumbrel , tumberel (F. tombereau), a blend of OF. 
tumeriau , ‘tumbrel’, and tomber , ‘to fall, tum- 
ble'. OF. tumeriau derives fr. turner, ‘to skip, 
gambol, romp', fr. Frankish * turnon, which is 
rel. to OHG*. turnon, ‘to turn, reel’; see tumble. 
F. tomber, together with Rum. tumba, Sp. tum- 
bar. It. tombolare, ‘to tumble’, is prob. of imita- 
tive origin. 

tumefacient, adj., causing swelling. — L. tume- 
faciens , gen. -entis, pres. part, of tumefacere. See 
tumefy and -facient. 

tumefaction, n., swelling. — MF. (= F.) tume- 
faction, fr. L. tumef actus, pp. of tumefacere. See 
next word and -ion. 

tumefy, tr. v., to cause to swell; intr. v., to swell. 
— F. tumefier, fr. L. tumefacere , ‘to cause to 
swell’, fr. tumere, ‘to swell’, and -ficare, fr. fa- 
cere, ’to make, do’. See tumid and -fy. 
tumescent, adi., slightly swollen. — L. tumescens, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of tumescere, ‘to begin to 
swell’, formed from the stem of tumere , ‘to 
swell’, with the inchoative suff. -escere. See next 
word and -escent. 

tumid, adj. — L. tumidus, ‘swollen’, formed with 
suff. -idus (see -id) fr. tumere, ‘to swell’, which 
is rel. to tumor, ‘swelling, protuberance’, tumu- 
lus, ‘a raised heap of earth, a mound’, and cogn. 
with OI. tutumdfi, ‘fruitful, strong’, tumrah, ‘tur- 
gid, fat’, Avestic tuma, ‘fat’, OE. puma, ’thumb’, 
pymel, ‘thimble’, fr. I.-E. *tumo-, enlargement 
of base *tu *to swell’, whence also Gk. tuXos, 
tua 7], ‘a swelling, rising’, OSlav. tyjq, tyti , ‘to 
become fat', tukd, ‘fat’, Lith. taukaT, ‘fat’, tau- 
kas, ‘pieces of fat’, tunkii , tukti, Lett, tukt, ‘to be- 
come fat', OE. peoh, pioh, ‘thigh’, and the first 
element in OSlav. tysqsta, tysqsta, Goth, pusun - 
di, OE. pusend, ‘thousand’. Cp. tumefy, tumor, 
tumult, tumulus, intumesce. Cp. also obturate, 
Satyr, soma, ‘body’, tomb, tomentum, total, 
tuber, turion, tylarus, tyloma, tylosis, Typha, 
tyro-, and the second element in catacomb. Cp. 
also thigh, thimble, thole, n., thumb and the first 
element in thousand. 

tumor, tumour, n. — L. tumor , ‘swelling, protu- 
berance’, fr. tumere. See prec. word and -or. 
tumorous, adj., pertaining to a tumor. — L. 
tumorosus, fr. tumor. See prec. word and 
-ous. 

tumular, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
tumulus. — Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. tumulus . 
See next word. 

tumult, n. — ME. tumulte, fr. MF. (= F.) /«- 
multe , fr. OF., fr. L. tumultus, ‘an uproar, dis- 
turbance’, which is rel. to tumere , ‘to swell’. See 
tumid. 

Derivatives : tumult, intr. v., tumuh-er, n., 
tumultuary (q.v.), tumultuous (q.v.) 
tumultuary, n. — L. tumultudrius, fr. tumultus. 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives : tumultuari-ly, adv., tumultuari-ness, 
n. 

tumultuate, intr. v., to raise a tumult; tr. v., to 
make tumultuous. — L. tumultuor, tumultuary , 
‘to raise a tumult’, fr. tumultus. See tumult and 
verbal suff. -ate.- 



tumultuation, n., the act of raising a tumult. — 
L. tumultuatio, gen. -onis, fr. tumultuatus , pp. of 
tumult uari. See prec. word and -ion. 
tumultuous, adj. — L. tumultuosus, ‘full of bustle, 
full of confusion, turbulent’, formed with suff. 
- dsus , fr. tumultus. See tumult and -ous. 
Derivatives: tumult uous-ly, adv., tumultuous- 
ness, n. 

tumulus, n., mound, esp. a sepulchral mound. — 
L., rel. to tumere, ‘to swell’. See tumid, 
tun, n., a large cask. — ME. tonne, tunne , fr. OE. 
tunne, ‘a large cask’. See ton and cp. tunnel. 
Derivative: tun , tr. v., tunn-er, n., tunn-ery , n. 
tuna, a., the great tunny. — American Sp. equiv- 
alent to tunny. 

tund, tr. and intr. v., to pound, beat (obsol.) — L. 
tundere , ‘to beat, strike, thump’, rel. to tudes , 
gen. -ditis, ‘hammer’, and cogn. with OI. tun- 
date, tudati , ‘he thrusts’, which is cogn. with 
Goth, stautan, ON. stauta, ‘to push, thrust’. See 
stint and cp. words there referred to. 

tundra, n., plain in Northern Russia. — Russ., fr. 
Lapp tun-tur, lit. ‘a marshy plain’. See Ernest 
Weekley, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of 
Modern English, p. 450. 

tune, n., 1) melody; 2) harmony. — ME., fr. AF. 
tun, corresponding to F. ton, ‘tone’. See tone. 
Derivatives: tune, tr. and intr. v., tun-able, adj., 
tun-able-ness, n., tun-abl-y, adv., tuneful, adj., 
tune-ful-ly, adv., tune-ful-ness , n., tune-less , adj., 
tune-less-ly , adv., tune-less-ness, n. 

tungstate, n., a salt of tungstic acid ( chem .) — 
Formed from next word with chem. suff. -ate. 
tungsten, n., a rare metallic element {chem.) — 
Coined by its discoverer, the Swedish chemist 
Karl Wilhelm Scheele (1742-86), in 1780 fr. 
Swed. tung, ‘heavy’, and sten, ‘stone’ (see stone): 
Derivatives: tungsten-ic, adj., tungstenite (q.v.), 
tungst-ic, adj., tungstite (q.v.) 
tungsteniferous, adj., containing tungsten. — A 
hybrid coined fr. prec. word and -ferous, a suff. 
of Latin origin. 

tungstenite, n., tungsten sulfide, WS 0 {mineral.) 

— A hybrid coined fr. tungsten and subst. suff. 
-ite (fr. Gk. -fiTjc). 

tungstite, n., tungsten trioxide, WO s (mineral.) — 
See prec. word. 

tungsto-, combining form meaning tungsten. — 
See tungsten. 

tunic, n., 1) a shirtlike garment worn by men and 
women in ancient Greece and Rome ; 2) a blouse- 
like garment; 3) a military coat; 4) a tunicle. 

— ME. t unice, tunece, fr. F. t unique, (or direct- 
ly) fr. L. tunica, which stands for *ctunica and 
was borrowed, prob. through the medium of the 
Phoenicians, fr. Aram, kittuna, fr. Heb. kutto- 
neth, ‘tunic’, whence also Gk. x*-t<!>v). See chiton 
and cp. tourniquet. For the disappearance of the 
initial k cp. ptisan. 

Tunicata, n. pi., a group of marine animals with 
thick outer covering ( zool .) — ModL., prop, 
neut. pi. of L. tunicatus. See next word, 
tunicate, adj., covered with a tunic. — L. tunica- 
tus , pp. of tunicdre , ‘to clothe with a tunic’, fr. 
tunica. See tunic and adj. suff. -ate. 
tunicle, n. — L. tunicula , dimin. of iunica. See 
tunic and -cle. 

tunnel, n. — ME. tonel , fr. OF. tonel (= F. ton- 
neau), ‘cask, tun’, dimin. of tonne, ‘tun’, which 
derives fr. ML* tunna , tonna, of s.m. See ton 
and cp. tonneau. 

Derivatives: tunnel , tr. and intr. v., tunnel(l)-er, 
n., tunnel(l)-ing, n. 

tunny, n., any of several large sea fishes of the 
order of the mackerels. — From early tonn , fr. 
MF. (= F.) thon, fr. O Proven^, ton, fr. L. thun- 
nus (whence also It. tonno), fr. Gk. &uvvo<;, 
‘tunny’, fr. Heb. tannin, ‘sea monster’. Gk.' 
^uvvog was influenced m form by -9wmv, ‘to 
shake’. 

tup, n., a ram. — ME. tuppe, of uncertain origin, 
tupek, n., an Eskimo summerhouse. — Eskimo 
tupek , ‘tent’. 

Turanian, adj., pertaining to a group of Asiatic 
peoples or their languages. — Formed with suff. 
-ian fr. Pers. Turdn , name of the region north- 
east of Persia. 

turban, n. — F. turban , earlier turbant, tulban. 
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tolliban , fr. Turk, tulbend, fr. Pers. dulbdnd, 
‘turban’. Cp. tulip. 

Derivative: turban-ed, adj. 
turbary, n.,the right to dig peat. — Late L. tur - 
baria, ‘place where peat is dug’, fr. turba, ‘turf, 
peat’. See turf. 

Turbellaria, n.» a class of flatworms (helminthol.) 
— ModL., formed with suff. -aria fr. L. turbel- 
lae (pi.), ‘bustle, stir’, dimin. of turba, ‘crowd’ 
(see turbid and -ella); so called from the little 
currents caused in the water by their cilia), 
turbid, adj. — L. turbidus, ‘confused, disordered, 
muddy’, fr. turbare, ‘to confuse, bewilder’, fr. 
turba, ‘uproar, confusion, crowd’, whence also 
turbd, gen. turbinis, ‘that which spins; violent 
motion, a spinning top, whirl, whirlwind, hur- 
ricane’; very prob. not cogn. with, but borrow- 
ed from, Gk. x6pflirj, ‘confusion, tumult, dis- 
order’, which prob. derives fr. I.-E. base *twer~, 
*tur ‘to turn, whirl’. Cp. trouble, trowel, Tur- 
bellaria, turbine, turbit, turbo, turbulent, disturb, 
perturb, imperturable. Cp. also turma. For the 
ending see 1st suff. -id. 

Derivatives: turbid-ity , n., tuibid-ly , adv., turbid- 
ness , n. 

turbinal, adj., spiral. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L. turbo , gen. turbinis, ‘that which spins’. See 
prec. word and cp. tourbillion. 
turbinate, adj., resembling a top or a cone. — L. 
turbinatus, ‘shaped like a top’, fr. turbo, gen. 
turbinis . See prec. word and adj. suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: turbinate, intr. and tr. v., turbinat- 
ed, adj., turbinat-ion, n. 

turbine, n., a water wheel serving as a motor. — 
F., fr. L. turbinem, acc. of turbo, ‘that which 
spins’. See tnrbinal. 

turbit, n., a kind of pigeon. — Prob. fr. L. turbo, 
gen. turbinis , ‘that which spins'. See turbinal. 
Turbo, n., a genus of snails (zool.) — L. turbo , 
gen. turbinis, ‘that which spins’. See turbinal. 
turbojet, n., a jet engine in which air is expanded 
through a gas turbine which drives the com- 
pressor ( aeronautics ). — Formed fr. turbine and 
jet, n. (see jet, v.) 

turbot, n., a large flatfish. — ME., fr. OF. tour- 
bout (F. turbot ), fr. OSwed. tornbut , lit. ‘thorn 
but’. See thorn and but, ‘flatfish’, 
turbulence, n. — Late L. turbulent ia, ‘trouble, dis- 
quiet’, fr. L. turbulentus. See turbulent and -ce. 
turbulency, n., turbulence (archaic). — See prec. 
word and -cy. 

turbulent, adj., 1) disorderly; 2) disturbed; tu- 
multous. — F., fr. L. turbulentus , ‘agitated, con- 
fused, disturbed, troubled’, fr, turba, ‘uproar, 
confusion’. See turbid. 

Derivatives: turbulent-ly, adv., turbulent-ness, n. 
turco-, also turko-, combining form meaning 1) 
Turkic; 2) Turkish and. — Fr. ML. Turcus, resp. 
fr. Turk. 

Turdidae, n. pi., the family of thrushes. — ModL., 
formed fr. Turdus with suff. -idae. 
turdiform, adj., having the form of a thrush. — 
See Turdus and -form. 

turdlne, adj., pertaining to a family of singing 
birds, the thrushes and bluebirds. — Formed fr. 
Turdus with adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
tnrdoid, adj., thrushlike. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. turdus, ‘thrush’, and Gk. -oet.5r)^, ‘like’, fr, 
eTSo?, ‘form, shape’. See Turdus and -oid. 
Turdus, n., name of a genus of thrushes (zool.) — 
L., ‘thrush’, prob. standing for *turzdos and 
cogn. with ON. prostr , OE. pry see, ‘thrush’. See 
thrush, the bird. 

tureen, n., a large dish for soup. — Fr. earlier 
terrene , fr. MF. (= F.) terrine. See terrine. 
turf, n. — ME., fr. OE., rel. to ON., Swed. torf, 
Dan. torv, OFris. turf, OHG. zurba , LG. torf 
(whence G. Torf). OI. darbhah, ‘tuft of grass’, 
seems to be the only cogn. outside Teut. F. 
tourbe , ‘turf’, is a Teut. loan word. Cp. turbary. 
Derivatives: turf, tr. and intr. v., turf-en , adj., 
turf-y , adj., turf-i-ness, n. 
turgescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

turgescent, adj., becoming turgid. — L. turges- 
cens, gen. -ends, pres. part, of turgescere, ‘to 
begin to swell, swell up’, inchoative of turgere. 
See next word and -escent. 
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turgid, adj., swollen, inflated, — L. turgidus, fr. 
turgere, ‘to swell’, which is of uncertain origin. 
For the ending see 1st suff. -id. 

Derivatives: turgid-ity , n., turgid-ly, adv., turgid- 
ness, n. 

turion, n., a scaly shoot growing from a subter- 
ranean bud (hot.) — L. tur id, gen. -onis, ‘a shoot, 
sprout, tendril’, which is of uncertain origin. It 
possibly stands for *tu-rid and derives from the 
stem of tumere, ‘to swell’. See tumid and cp. ob- 
turate. 

Turk, n. — ME., fr. ME. (= F.) Turc, fr. ML. 
Turcus , fr. MGk. ToGpxoc, fr. Turkish-Pers. 
Turk. Cp. turkey, turquoise. 

Derivatives: Turki, Turk-ic (qq.v.), Turk-ic-ize, 
tr. v., Turki-fy , tr. v., Turk-ish, adj. and n., 
Turk-ish-ly , adv., Turk-ish-ness, n. 

Turkey, n. — F. Turquie , fr. ML. Turchia , fr. 
Turcus , ‘Turk’. See prec. word. 

turkey, n. — The name was applied orig. to the 
guinea fowl, imported from Africa through trad- 
ers who dealt chiefly with the Near East (and 
for this reason were called ‘Turkey-merchants’) ; 
hence the birds sold by these merchants came 
to the known as turkeys. See prec. word. 

Turki, adj., pertaining to the Southern Turkic, 
including Turkish. — Pers. Turki, fr. Turk. See 
Turk. 

Derivative: Turki, n., the Turki languages. 

Turkic, adj., designating, or pertaining to, a sub- 
family of Altaic languages divided into South- 
ern (= Turki), Eastern, Central and Western 
branches. — Formed fr. Turk with suff. -ic. 
Derivative: Turkic, n., the Turkic subfamily of 
languages. 

turko-. See turco-. 

Turkoman, n. — ML. Turcomannus, fr. Pers. 
Turkman, lit. ‘Turk like’, fr. Turk , ‘Turk’, and 
-man, ‘like’. 

turma, n., troop, squadron of horse ( Roman 
antiq.) — L., of uncertain origin. It is possibly 
rel. to turbo , ‘crowd’ (see turbid). 

turmeric, n., an aromatic plant of the ginger fam- 
ily ( Curcuma longa). — Fr. earlier tormarith, tar- 
maret, fr. F. terre merite , ‘saffron’, fr. ML. terra 
merita (= deserved earth’), a folk-etymological 
corruption of Arab, kiirkum, ‘curcuma’. See 
Curcuma. 

turmoil, n.,. tumult. — Perh. a folk-etymological 
alteration (after E. turn and moil) of OF. tre - 
mouille , tremuie (whence F. tremie), ‘mill hop- 
per’, fr. L. trimodia , a collateral form of trimo- 
dium , ‘a vessel containing three modii\ fr. tri- 
and modius, name of a measure, which is rel. to 
modus, ‘measure’. See mode. Cp. It. tramoggia, 
OProven?. tremueia , Catal. tremuja , Port, tra- 
monha, ‘mill hopper’, which all derive fr. L. tri- 
modia . 

Derivatives : turmoil , tr. and intr. v., turmoil-er, n . 

turn, tr. and intr. v. — ME. turnen, tournen , part- 
ly fr. OE. tyrnan , turnian, partly fr. OF. torner, 
turner (F. tourner) which both derive fr. L. tor- 
ndre, ‘to turn in a lathe; to turn, fashion’, fr. 
tornus , ‘lathe; graver’s tool’, fr. Gk. r<$pvo<;, 
‘turner’s wheel, graver’s tool, a tool for drawing 
a circle’, which is rel. to Topeu<;, ‘graver’s tool’, 
TopsiSsiv, ‘to bore through; to work in relief’, 
fr. I.-E. base *ter-, ‘to rub, rub by turning, turn, 
twist; to pierce’. See throw and cp. toreutic. Cp. 
also attorn, attorney, contour, contoume, detour, 
return, tour, tourmasin, tournament, tourney, 
tourniquet, tournure, turnip, turnpike, turnsole. 
Derivatives: turn, n. (q.v.), turn-able, adj., turn- 
er, n., turn-ery, n., turn-ing, n. 

turn, n. — ME., fr. OF. torn, later tour (F. tour), 
back formation fr. torner, turner (F. tourner). 
See turn, v. 

Tumicidae, n. pi., the family of button quails 
(ornithol.) — ModL., formed fr. Tumix with 
suff. -idae. 

turnip, n. — Prob. a contraction of turn- nip and 
derived fr. ME. turnen, ‘to turn’, and nepe, 
‘turnip’ and so called in allusion to the round 
shape of the root. See turn, v., and navew. 
Derivatives: turnip , tr. v., turnip-y, adj. 

Turnix, n., a genus of birds, the button quail 
{ornithol.) — ModL., aphetic for L. coturnix, ‘a 
quail’, which is dissimilated fr. earlier cocturnix , 



quocturnix, from base *q w ok~, imitative of the 
quail’s cry. Cp. Coturnix. For a similar imitative 
base cp. quail, the bird. 

turnpike, n. — Compounded of turn, v., and pike, 
‘shaft’. Turnpike orig. denoted a revolving frame 
provided with pikes. 

Derivative: turnpike, tr. v. 
turnsole, n., sunflower. — ME. turnesole, fr. MF. 
(= F.) tournesol , fr. It. tornasole or Sp. tornasol , 
lit. ‘that which turns to the sun’, fr. tornare 
(resp. tornar ), ‘to turn’, and sole (resp. sol), ‘sun’. 
See turn, v., and Sol. For sense development cp. 
girasol and heliotrope. 

turpentine, n., 1) oleoresin exuding from the tere- 
binth ; 2) oleoresin derived from various conif- 
erous trees. — ME. terebentyne , terbentyne , fr. 
OF. turbentine, terebentine (F. terebenthine), fr. 
ML. terebintina (resina), ‘terebinthine resin’, fr. 
L. terebinthus, fr. Gk. rep^fkv&oc, ‘the turpen- 
tine tree*. See terebinth. 

turpeth, n., the root of an Asiatic plant ( Ipomoea 
turpethum), used as a purgative. — MF. turbit 
(F. turbith ), fr. Arab, ttirbad, in VArab. pronun- 
ciation turbid, fr. Pers. tirbid, ‘a purge’, 
turpitude, n., depravity, infamy. — MF. (= F.), 
fr. L. turpitudinem, acc. of turpitudo, ‘ugliness, 
foulness', fr. turpis, ‘ugly, unsightly, unseemly; 
disgraceful, shameful, infamous, foul’, which is 
of uncertain origin. It possibly meant orig. 
‘twisted’, and is rel. to trepit , ‘he turns’, and 
cogn. with Gk. Tp^7retv, ‘to turn’, Tp67to<;, 
xpoTTY), ‘a turn’. See trope and cp. words there 
referred to. For the ending see suff. -tude. 
turps, n. — Colloquial abbrev. of turpentine, 
turquoise, n., 1) a greenish-blue mineral; 2) the 
turquoise color. — ME. turkeis , fr. MF. tur- 
quoyse (F. turquoise), fern, of turquoys {turquois), 
‘Turkish’, taken as a noun, fr. turc , ‘Turk, Turk- 
ish’; so called because first brought to Europe 
from the Sinai peninsula, which at that time be- 
longed to Turkey. See Turkey, 
turret, n., a small tower. — ME. turet, toret, fr. 
MF. torete, turete (F. tourette ), dimin. of OF. 
tor, tur , fr. L. turris, ‘tower’. See tower, n., and 
-et. 

Derivative: turret-ed, adj. 
turriculated, adj., resembling a small turret or 
turrets. — Formed with the adj. suffixes -ate 
and -ed fr. L. turricula , ‘little tower’, dimin. of 
turris, ‘tower’. See tower and -cule and cp. prec. 
word. 

turrilite, n., a fossil cephalopod with long turret- 
like shells. — ModL. tUrriiites , a hybrid coined 
fr. L. turris, ‘tower’, and Gk. >il>oc, ‘stone’. See 
tower and -lite. 

Turritella, n., a genus of gastropods with long 
turretlike shells ( zool .) — L., dimin. of turris, 
‘tower’. See tower and -ella. 
tursio, n., the bottle-nosed dolphin {zool.) — 
ModL., fr. L. tursio, ‘dolphin, porpoise’, fr. Gk. 
ffup<uo>v, of s.m., which is possibly related to 
ffupcroq, ‘a straight shaft’. See thyrsus, 
turtle, n., turtledove {archaic). — ME., fr. OE. 
turtle, formed fr. L. tur tur (with dissimilation of 
the second r into /), which is of imitative origin. 
Cp. Tetraonidae. 

turtle, n., tortoise. — Sailor's alteration of F. tor- 
tue, ‘tortoise’, after turtledove. See tortoise. 
Derivative : turtle, intr. v. 

Tuscan, adj. and n. — L. Tuscanus, ‘Tuscan, 
Etruscan’, fr. Tuscus, which stands for *Truscus, 
an aphetic form of Etruscus. See Etruscan and 
dp. tower. 

tush, interj. expressing contempt. — Of imitative 
origin. 

Derivatives: tush, intr. v., tush-ery , n. 
tush, n., tusk; a canine tooth of a horse. — ME. 

tusch, tosch, fr. OE. tusc. See next word, 
tusk, n. — ME. tusch , tosch , fr. OE. tusc, which 
stands for *tunpskd- and is rel. to ON. td'nn, 
Goth, tunpus, ‘tooth’. See tooth. 

Derivatives: tusk, tr. and intr. v., tusk-ed, adj., 
tusk-y, adj. 

tussah, n. — A var. of tussore, 
tussal, adj., pertaining to cough ( med .) — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. tussis, ‘cough’, which 
is of uncertain origin. It is perh. rel. to t under e, 
‘to beat, strike, thump'. See tund and cp. tus- 



sicular, Tussilago. 

tussar, tusser. — Variants of tussore, 
tussicular, adj., characterized by a slight cough 
{med.) — Late L. tussiculdris, fr. tussicula , 
dimin. of L. tussis, ‘cough’. See tussal and the 
suffixes -cule and -ar. 

Tussilago, n., a genus of plants, the coltsfoot (bot.) 

— L. tussilago, ‘coltsfoot’, fr. tussis, ‘a cough*; 
(see tussal); prop, loan translation of Gk. 

‘coltsfoot’, from the stem of | gen. 
cough’; the plant was so called in al- 
lusion to its reputed medicinal qualities, 
tussive, adj., connected with a cough. — Formed 
with suff. -iye fr. L. tussis, ‘cough’. See tussal, 
tussle, intr. v., to fight, scuffle. — Freq. of ME. 
tusen (used only in compounds). See touse (q.v.) 
and cp. tousle. 

Derivative: tussle, n. 

tussock, n., tuft of grass, etc. — Related to touse 
and to dial. Swed. tuss, ‘wisp of hay'. For the 
ending see suff. -ock. 

Derivatives: tussock-ed, adj., tussock-er, n., 
tussock-y , adj, 

tussore, tussar, tusser, tussah, n., coarse fiber pro- 
duced by the silkworm A ntheraea paphia. — Hind. 
tasar, fr. OI. tdsaram, ‘shuttle', which is rel. to 
tamsayati, ‘draws to and fro’, and is cogn. with 
Goth, at-pinsan, ‘to attract’, OHG. dinsan, ‘to 
draw’, Lith. t%sti, ‘to draw asunder, stretch’. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E* base *ten-, ‘to stretch, 
extend’. See tend, ‘to move in a certain direction’. 
Cp. trasarap, which is a blend of tdsaram and 
trasati, ‘trembles, quivers’, 
tut, interj. expressing contempt. — Imitative, 
tutelage, n., guardianship. — Formed with suff. 
-age fr. L. tutela, ‘charge, guardianship’, fr. tu- 
tus . See tutor. 

tutelar, tutelary, adj. — Formed with suff. -ar, 
resp. -ary, fr. L. tutela. See prec. word, 
tutor, n. — ME. tutour , fr. OF. tutour (F. tuteur), 
fr. L. tutdrem, acc. of tutor , ‘defender, guardian’, 
fr. tutus, syncopated form of tuitus, pp. of tuerf, 
‘to guard, protect', which is of uncertain origin. 
It is possibly cogn. with Goth, piup , ‘that which 
is good’, ON. pydr , ‘mild, friendly’, OIr. tuath, 
‘left, northern’, i.e. ‘good, favorable’. The pri- 
mary meaning of tueri seems to have been ‘to 
show friendliness to "somebody'. Cp. tuition, 
tutelage, intuition. 

Derivatives : tutor, tr. and intr. v., tutor-age, n. } 
tutor-er, n., tutor-ess, n., tutor-ial, adj., tutor-tal- 
ly, adv., tutor-ly, adv. 

tutoyer, tr. v., to thee and thou. — F-, formed 
with suff. -er (for L. -are), fr. F. tu, ‘thou’ (fr. L. 
tu), and toi, ‘thou; thee’ (used emphatically) 
(fr. L. te , acc. of tu). See thou and cp. the English 
term ‘to thee and thou’. 

tutsan, n., St. John’s wort {Hypericum androsae- 
mum). — F. toute saine, for p/ante toute saine, 
lit. ‘an entirely wholesome plant’, fem. of tout, 
‘all; entire’, and of sain , ‘healthy, wholesome’. 
See total and sane. 

tutti, n., 1) all players; 2) all musical instruments. 

— It., pi. of tutto, ‘all’, fr. L. totus. See total, 
tutti-frutti, sweetmeat made of different kinds of 

fruits. — It., lit. ‘all fruits’, pi. of tutto , ‘all* (fr. 
L. totus), and f rut to, ‘fruit’ (fr. L, fructus). See 
total and fruit. 

tutty, n., crude oxide of zinc. — ME. tutie, fr. 
MF. (= F.) tutie, fr. Port, tutia, fr. Arab. 
tutiya\ fr. Pers. tutiyd\ 

tuum, pron., thine. — L., neut. sing, of the pos- 
sessive pron. of the 2nd person, fr. tu, ‘thou’. 

See thou. 

tu-whit, tu-whoo, interj. imitating the owl’s cry. 
Derivative: tu-whit, tu-whoo, intr. v. 
tuxedo, n., a man’s evening dress for semiformal 
occasions. — Fr. Tuxedo Park, around Tuxedo 
Lake, near New York. The word is a corruption 
of p'tuksit, the name of the wolf in a N. Ameri- 
can Indian dialect, which lit. means ‘he has a 
round foot’. 

tuyere, n., pipe for pumping air into a furnace. — 
F., ‘pipe’, rel. to tufau, ‘pipe, tube’. See tewel. 
Twaddell, n., a hydrometer used for measuring 
densities greater than that of water. — Named 
after its inventor. 

twaddle, tr. and intr. v., to talk in a silly way; n., 
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a silly talk. — Of imitative origin. Cp. tattle, 
twattle. 

Derivative: twaddl-er , n. 
twain, adj. and n., two {archaic) or poetic. — ME. 
tweien , twein, fr. OE. twegen , masc., ‘two’. See 

two. 

twang, intr. and tr. v. and n. — Of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. tang, ‘to ring’. 

twangle, intr. and tr. v., to twang (rare); n., a 
twang (rare). — Formed fr. twang with freq. 
suff. -le. 

Derivative: twangl-er, n. 
twattle, intr. and tr. v., to twaddle; n., a twaddle. 

— Of imitative origin. Cp. tattle, twaddle, 
twayblade, n., an orchidaceous plant character- 
ized by two broad leaves. — Lit. ‘two blades’, 
compounded of archaic tway , ‘two’ (see twain), 
and blade. 

tweak, tr. v., to twitch. — ME. twikken, fr. OE. 
twiccian. Cp. twitch, which is a palatalized var. 
of tweak. 

Derivatives: tweak-er , n., tweak-y , adj. 
tweed, n., a twilled fabric. — Alteration of Scot. 
tweel = E. twill under the influence of Tweed , 
name of a Scottish river flowing through the 
region where this cloth is manufactured. 
Derivatives: tweed-ed , tweed-y, adjs., tweed-i - 
ness, n. 

tweedle, intr. v., to sing; to whistle; tr. v., to play 
(a musical instrument; n., a tweedling sound. — 
Of imitative origin. Cp. twiddle and next word, 
tweedledum and tweedledee, designation of two 
persons or things that are almost exactly alike 
and differ only in name. — Coined from tweedle 
by the English poet John Byrom (1692-1763) (in 
his satire On the Feud Between Handel and Bo- 
noncini). 

’tween, prep. — Abbreviation of between, 
tweet, interj. and n., a chirping sound; intr. v., 
to utter a tweet. — Imitative. Cp. twitter, 
tweeze, n., a case of surgical instruments ( obsol .) 

— For twees , an aphetic form of etwees, pi. of 
etwee, fr. F. etui , ‘case, box, sheath*. See etui. 

tweeze, tr. v., to pluck with or as with tweezers 
(, colloq .) — Back formation from next word, 
tweezers, n. pi., small pincers used for grasping 
small objects. — Alteration of tweeze, n., after 
scissors. 

twelfth, adj. and n. — ME. twelft/ie , fr. earlier 
twelfte , fr. OE. twel/ta, fr. twelf (see twelve); cp. 
ON. tolfti , Swed. tolfte, Dan., Norw. tolvte, 
OFris. twelefta, twilifta, Du. twaalfde, OHG. 
zwelifto , zwelefto, MHG. zwel/te, G. zwolfte , 
‘twelfth’. 

twelve, adj. and n. — ME. twelf \ twelve , fr. OE. 
twelf, rel. to OS. twelif, ON. tolf Swed. tolf, 
Dan., Norw. tolv , OFris. twelef, twelif, MDu. 
twalef Du. twaalf OHG. zwelif, MHG. zwelif 
zwelef * zwelf, G. zwolf Goth, twa l if. These 
words are compounds meaning lit. ‘two left after 
(ten)’, ‘two added (to ten)’. For the first element 
see two. The second element is cogn. with L. tin- 
quere, Gk. Xeforew, ‘to leave behind'; see loan, 
relinquish and cp. eleven. Outside Teutonic cp. 
Lith. dvy-lika, ‘twelve*, which is the exact equiv- 
alent of the above Teut. words, not only in 
meaning but also in derivation, 
twelvemo, n., the same as duodecimo. — A hybrid 
arising from the misreading of the abbreviation 
(12 mo (= duodecimo) for twelvemo* See twelve 
and cp. duodecimo and words there referred to. 
twentieth, adj. and n. — ME. twentithe , formed 
fr. twenty on analogy of fourth , fr .four, etc.; see 
numeral suff. -th. Cp. OE. twentigoda , ‘twen- 
tieth’. 

twenty, adj. and n. — ME. twenti , fr.*OE. twentig, 
jwentig, contraction of *twegentig, rel. to OS. 
twentig, OFris. twintich, Du. twintig, OHG. 
zweinzug, MHG. zweinzec , zwenzic, G. zwanzig. 
All these words are compounds lit. meaning 
‘two tens’. Cp. Goth, twai.tigjus, ‘two tens’, i.e. 
‘twenty’, and see twain, two and -ty, suff. de- 
noting multiples of ten. 

twi-, pref. meaning two. — ME., fr. OE. twi-, 
‘two, double’, rel. to OS., OFris. twi-, ON. tvi-, 
tve-, MLG. twe-, Du. twee-, OHG., MHG. zwi- f 
G. zwie-, and cogn. with OI. dvi -, Gk. (for 
*8Fi-), OL. dvi- (whence L. bi~), Lith. dvi-. See 



bi-, di-, ‘two’, and cp. two, twice, twig, twill, 
twin, twine, twist and the first element in zwie- 
back. 

twibill, n., a mattock. — Orig. ‘battle ax with two 
blades’, compounded of twi- and bill, ‘ax’, 
twice, adv. — ME. twies, formed fr. OE. twigea, 
twiga , twiwa, ‘twice’, with -es, gen. suff. used ad- 
verbially; rel. to OE. twi-, ‘two, double’. See 
twi- and adv. suff. -s. 

Derivative: twic-er, n. 

twiddle, tr. and intr. v., to twirl idly. — Prob. of 
imitative origin. Cp. ON. tvidla, ‘to stir, mix 
up’, and E. tweedle. 

Derivatives: twiddle , n., twiddl-er , n., twiddl-ing, 
twiddl-y, adj. 

twig, tr. and intr. v., to understand (slang). — 
Gael, tliig or Ir. tuigim, twuigim, ‘I under- 
stand’. 

twig, n., a slender branch. — ME. twigge, fr. OE., 
rel. to MLG. twich, MDu. twijch, Du. twijg, 
OHG. ring, MHG. zwic, G. Zweig, ‘branch, 
twig*. These words are rel. to two and orig, 
meant ‘bifurcation’. Cp. OI. dvikah. ‘consisting 
of two*, fr. dva, ‘two’. 

Derivatives: twigg-ed, twigg-en, twigg-y , adjs. 
twilight, n. — ME., fr. MFlem. twilicht , a var. of 
twe(e)-licht, corresponding to MLG. twelicht 
(see F. J. Bense, Dictionary of the Low-Dutch 
Element in the English Vocabulary, p. 516). — 
See twi- and light. 

Derivative: twilight-y, adj. 
twill, n., a cloth woven in parallel diagonal lines. 
— ME. twylle, twyll, fr. OE. twili, rel. to OE. 
twilic, ‘woven double', OHG. zwilih , MHG. 
zwiiich , G. Zwillich, ‘of two threads’, and prop, 
loan translation of L. bilix, ‘of two threads’, fr. 
bi- and licium, ‘thread’, which is of uncertain 
origin. See twi- and cp. tweed and drill. 
Derivatives: tweill, tr. v., twill-ed, adj. 
twin, adj. and n. — ME., fr. OE. twiitn, rel. to 
ON. tvinnr, tvennr, ‘double, twin’, ODan. tvin- 
ling,OSwed.tvinlinger,MLG. twelink, MDu. twe- 
linc , Du. twee ling, ‘twin’, OHG. zwinal, ‘double’, 
zwiniling, MHG. zwinelinc, zwillinc, G. ZwiUing , 
‘twin’, and cogn. with L. bint, ‘two each’, Lith. 
dvynit, ‘twins’. See twain, two and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: twin, intr. and tr. v., twinn-ed, adj., 
twinn-er, n., twinn-ing, n. 
twine, n., a strong thread consisting of twisted 
strands. — ME. twin, fr. OE. twin, ‘linen’, orig. 
‘a double or twisted thread’, rel. to Du. twijn, 
dial. Swed. tvinne, LG. twern , Du. tweern, MHG., 
G. zwirn , ‘twine, thread’, ON. tvinnr, tvennr , 
‘double*. Cp. L.binus, ‘double’, which stands for 
*duisnos and see prec. word, 
twine, tr. v., to twist together; intr. v., to become 
twisted together. — ME. twynen, fr. twin, ‘a 
double thread’, rel. to ON., Swed. tvinna, Dan. 
tvinde, Du. tweernen, OHG. zwirnen, MHG., G. 
zwirnen , ‘to thread’. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: twin-er, n., twin-ing-ly , adv. 
twinge, tr. v., to cause to have a sudden pain; 
intr. v., to have a sudden pain. — ME. twengen, 
fr. OE. twengan, ‘to press, pinch’, rel. to ME. 
twin gen, ‘to afflict’, OS. thwingan , OFris. thwin- 
ga, ON. pvinga, Dan. tvinge, Du. dwingen , 
OHG. th wingan, later dwingan, MHG. dwingen, 
later twingen, G. zwingen, ‘to compel, force’, 
and to OE. pwang, ‘thong’ (see thong); prob. 
cogn. with OI. tvandkti, ‘pulls together’. 
Derivative: twinge, n. 

twinkle, intr. v., to sparkle, glitter. — ME. twink- 
le n, freq. of twinken, ‘to blink, wink’, which is 
rel. to MHG. zwinken, G. zwinkern , of s.m. ; 
prob. of imitative origin. 

Derivatives: twinkle, n. s twinkl-er, n., twinkl-ing , 
n. and adj., twinkl-ing-ly, adv., twinkl-y , adj. 
twirl, tr. and intr. v., to spin; to whirl around. — 
Prob. a blend of twist and whirl. 

Derivatives: twirl, n., twirl-er , n., twirl-y, adj. 
twist, tr. and intr. v. — ME. twisten, fr. OE. 
-twist, ‘a rope’, lit. ‘something made of two 
strands’, occurring in the corh pound m zest- twist, 
‘a rope for staying a mast’, rel. to OE. twist, 
‘branch’, and to ON. tvistra, ‘to divide, separ- 
ate’, tvistr , ‘discordant’, OFris., MLG., MDu., 
Du. twist, ‘quarrel, discord’, MHG., G. zwist, 
of s.m. All these words derive fr. Teut. *twis - 



(whence also Goth, twis ‘in two, asunder'), 
corresponding to I.-E. *dwis-, whence Gk. 

(for * 8 ft<;), OL. dvis (whence L. bis), ‘twice’, 
and OI. dvih, ‘twice’, dvesti, ‘he hates’. See twi- 
and cp. twig. See also bis. 

Derivatives: twist, n., twist-ed-ly , adv., twist-er, 
n., twist-ing , adj., twist-ing-ly, adv., twist-y, adj., 
twist-i-ly , adv., twist-i-ness, n. 
twit, tr. v., to taunt, reproach. — Aphetic for 
ME. atwiten, fr. OE. x twi tan, ‘to reproach, 
blame’, formed fr. xt, ‘at’ (see at), and witan, ‘to 
reproach, blame’, which is rel. to OE. wife, 
‘punishment, torture’, OS. witi, ON. viti, OHG. 
w/jjt, ‘punishment’, OS. witan , OHG. wijan, ‘to 
punish’, Du. verwijten , OHG. firwi^an, MHG. 
verwijen, G. verweisen, ‘to reproach, reprove’, 
of s.m., Goth, fraweitan, ‘to avenge'. The orig. 
meaning of these verbs was ‘to observe’. They 
are derivatives of I.-E. base *wid~, ‘to see, know’, 
whence also Gk. *ft$stv, iSetv, L. videre, ‘to 
see’; see wit and cp. idea, vision. For the sense 
development of OE. set witan, etc., cp. L. animad- 
vertere , ‘to give heed to, observe; to chastise, 
censure, punish’. 

Derivatives: twit, n., twitt-ing-ly, adv., twitt-y, 
adj. 

twitch, tr. v., to pull with a jerk; intr. v., to move 
with a jerk. — ME. twicchen. rel. to OE. twic- 
cian, ‘to'pluck (fruit), twitch’, LG. twicken , Du. 
twikken, OHG. gizwickan, MHG., G. zwicken , 
‘to pinch, tweak’. E. twitch is a palatalized var. 
of tweak (q.v.) 

Derivatives: twitch, n., twitch-er , n., twitch-y, 
adj., twitch-i-ly, adv., twitch-i-ness, n. 
twitter, intr. v. — ME. twiteren, of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. OHG. zwizziron, MHG. zwitzern, G. 
zwitschern, Dan. kvidre, Swed. kvittra , Du. 
kwetteren, which all are imitative Cp. tweet. 
Derivatives: twitter, n., twitter-er, n., twitter-ing, 
adj., twitter-ing-ly, adv. 

‘twixt, prep. — Aphetic for betwixt, 
two, adj. and n. — ME. two, earlier twa (fem. and 
neut.), twei , earlier tweien, twein (masc.; whence 
E. twain), fr. OE. £wd (fern, and neut.), twegen 
(masc.), tu (neut.), rel. to OS. twine (masc.), 
twa, two (fem.), twe (neut.), ON. tveir (masc.), 
tvser (fem.), tvau (neut.), OFris. twene (masc.), 
twa (fem. and neut.), Du. twee, OHG., MHG. 
zwene (masc.), zwo, zwd (fem.), zwei (neut.), G. 
zwei, Goth, twai (masc.), twos (fem.), twa (neut.), 
fr. I.-E. base *duwo-, *duwou-, *dwo(u)-, ‘two’, 
whence also OI. dvau , dva (masc.), dvi (fem. and 
neut.), Avestic dva, Toch. wu (masc.), we (fem.), 
B. wi (for *dwu, resp. *dwe, *dwi ), ‘two’, the 
first element in Hitt, td-yugash , td-ugash, ‘two 
years old’, tan, ‘again’, the second elemend in 
Arm. er-ku, ‘two’, Gk, Ion. Alb. dii, 
L. duo (masc. and neut.), duae (fem.), OSlav. 
ddva (masc.), ddvi (neut.), Lith. du (masc.), 
dvi (fem.), Lett, divi (masc. and fem.), OPruss. 
dwai (acc. masc.), OIr. dau , da (masc.), di (fem.), 
W. dou (masc.), dwy (fem.), ‘two’. Cp. twain, 
twelve, twenty, twi-, twice, twig, twill, twin, 
twine, twist, tub, the first element in twayblade 
and the second element in between, betwixt. Cp. 
also hi-, bis-, deuce, di-, ‘two’, dis-, double, 
doubt, dozen, dual, dubious, duel, duet, duplex, 
dvaita, dvandva, dyad, the first element in ba- 
lance, barouche, bevue, biscuit, doab, dopatta, 
dubash, and the second dement in combine, 
rebel, revel, sapsago, tete-beche. 

-ty, suff. forming abstract nouns. — ME. -te, 
-lee, fr. OF. -te (F. -te), fr. L. -tdtem, acc. of 
-■ tas , which is prop, a fusion of the suffixes -td 
(appearing in words like juven-ta, ‘youth’, vi-ta, 
for *vivi-ta, ‘life’) and -//. L. suff. -tas (gen. -td- 
tis) is cogn. with Gk. -T 7 j q (gen. -ttjtoi;), OI. 
-tati-. Cp. e.g. L. liber-tas , ‘freedom’, fr. liber, 
‘free’, Gk. qpiXoTTjc, ‘friendship’, fr. 91 X 0 ?, 
‘friend’, OI. sarva-tati-h, ‘wholeness’, fr. sarvafr , 
‘whole, entire’. Cp. also -ity. 

-ty, suff. used to denote multiples of ten; twen-ty , 
thir-ty , etc. — ME. -ti, fr. OE. -tig, rel. to OS., 
Du. -tig, ON. -tigr, OFris. -tick, OHG. -zig, 
-zug, MHG. -zic, G. -zig, ‘-ty’, and to Goth. 
tigus, ‘decade’, a collateral form of taihun, ‘ten’. 
See ten and cp. twenty, 
tych-, form of tycho- before a vowel. 
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Tyche, n., Greek goddess of fortune ( Creek 
rnythol.) — Gk. Toyt], fr. tu/t), ‘fortune, fate, 
providence, chance’, which is rel. to -euyeiv, 
‘to make ready, construct, fashion’, Tuy/avav, 
‘to happen to be at a place', and cogn. with 
Goth., OE. dugan , ‘to be of use’. See doughty 
and cp. dow, ‘to be able’. Cp. also next word 
and the second element in Pentateuch, Hexa- 
teuch, Heptateuch, Octateuch. 
tychism, n., a theory that regards chance as an 
objective reality. — Coined by the U.S. logician, 
mathematician and physician, Charles Sanders 
Peirce ( 1839 - 1914 ), fr. Gk. tux^, ‘fortune, 
chance’. See prec. word and -ism. 
tychlte, n., a rare mineral. — Coined fr. Gk. 
tux?1, ‘fortune, chance’ (see Tyche) and subst. 
suff. -ite; so called because it was discovered by 
chance. 

tycho-, before a vowel tych-, combining form 
meaning ‘fortune, chance’. — Gk. tu/o , tux.-, 
fr. Tuxr. See Tyche. 

tycoon, n., a wealthy and powerful businessman 
( colloq .) — Jap. taikun , ‘great lord’, fr. Chin, ta , 
‘great’, and kiun, ‘ruler, prince, lord', 
tying, n. — Formed fr. tie, v., with -ing, suff. 
forming verbal nouns. 

tyke, tike, n., 1) a dog, cur; 2) a boor ( now 
chiefly dial.) — ME. tyke , fr. ON. tik, ‘bitch’, 
rel. to MLG. tike , of s.m. 
tylarus, n., pad on the under surface of the toes 
of birds ( ornithol .) — ModL., fr. Gk. tuXt], 'a 
swelling, cushion’, which is rel. to toXo;;, ‘a 
‘lump, knot; any swelling’, fr. I.-E. base *tu~, 
‘to swell’, whence also L. tumidus , ‘swollen’. See 
tumid and cp. tyloma, Tylopoda, tylosis, 
tyle, tyler, n. — Archaic spelling of tile, tiler, 
tyloma, n., a callus ( med .) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
ruXofioc, fr. miXo;, ‘callus; any swelling’. See 
tylarus and -oma and cp. the second element in 
Entyloma. 

Tylopoda, n. pi., a division of mammals of the 
camel family ( zool .) — ModL., lit. ‘having 
callous feet’, fr. Gk. tuXcn;, ‘callus; any swell- 
ing’, and tcou?, gen. roSo?, ‘foot*. See tylarus 
and -poda. 

tylosis, n., 1) growth of one cell into another 
( bot .); 2) thickening or hardening of tissue 
(med.) — ModL., formed with suff. -osis fr. Gk. 
t6Xo<;, ‘lump, knot; any swelling*. See tylarus. 
tymp, n., the top of the opening of the hearth of 
a blast furnace. — Shortened fr. tympan. 
tympan, n., 1) a drum or a drumlike instrument 
(archaic); 2) a thin sheet of paper, parchment, 
etc., placed between the platen and the sheet to 
be printed. — ME., fr. OE. timpano, fr. L. tym- 
panum, ‘kettledrum, timbrel, panel of a door’, 
fr. Gk. TupTiotvov. See tympanum, 
tympan-, form of tympano- before a vowel, 
tympanist, n., one who beats a drum. — L. tym- 
panist a, fr. Gk. TUfA7raviCTTV)c;, fr. TUiirraviCew, 
‘to beat the drum’, fr. Tup.7uxvov. See tympan 
and -ist. 

tympanites, n., distention of the abdomen caused 
by the accumulation of gas in the intestines 
(med.) — ME., fr. Late L. tympanites, fr. Gk. 
TujATcavlTiQ^, ‘a kind of dropsy in which the 
belly is stretched like a drum’, fr. T’jjxTravov, 
‘kettledrum’. See tympanum and subst. suff. -ite. 
tympanitic, adj., pertaining to, or affected with, 
tympanites. — Late L. tympaniticus , fr. tym- 
panites. See prec. word and adj. suff. ~ic. 
tympanitis, n., inflammation of the membrane of 
the middle ear (med.) — Medical L., formed fr. 
tympanum with suff. -itis. 
tympano-, before a vowel tympan-, combining 
form meaning ‘pertaining to the tympanum’. — 
Fr. Medical L. tympanum. See next word, 
tympanum, n., the drum of the ear (anat.) — 
Medical L., introduced into anatomy by Ga- 
briele Fallopio (see Fallopian) fr. L. tympanum, 
‘kettledrum’, fr. Gk. tu^toxvov, fr. a 

nasalized form of stem tut:-, which appears in 
Turcot;, ‘blow, impression’, tuttteiv, ‘to beat, 
strike’. See type and cp. tympan, timpano, tim- 
bre, timbrel. 

Derivatives; tympan-al , tympan-ic, adjs., tym- 
pan-ic-ity, n., tympan-ism , n. 
tympanum, n., a flat triangular space (archit.) — 



L., ‘kettledrum; a door panel; a triangular area 
of a pediment’, fr. Gk. tu[xttxvov. See prec. 
word. 

Tyndareus, n., the husband of Leda (Greek my- 
thol .) — L., fr. Gk. TuvSdpeoi;, Att. Tov&dpeox;, 
lit. ‘pounder’, fr. I.-E. base *(s)tud- y ‘to beat, 
strike, pound’, whence also Gk. Tu8eu<;, the 
hero Tydeus , lit. ‘pounder’, L. t under e, ‘to beat, 
strike, stump’, tudes, gen. -ditis, ‘hammer’. See 
stint and cp. tund. 

Tynwald, n., parliament of the Isle of Man. — 
ON. pingvoHr, lit. ‘assembly field’, compounded 
of ping, ‘assembly’, and vdllr, ‘ground, floor, 
field'. See thing, ‘assembly’, and wold, 
typ-, form of typo- before a vowel, 
typal, adj., pertaining to a type or types. — 
Formed fr. type with adj. suff. -al. 
type, n. — Late L. typus , ‘figure, image’, fr. Gk. 
tutto?. ‘blow, mark of a blow impression, stamp 
on a coin, pattern, model’, from the stem of Tur- 
Tstv, ‘to beat, strike’, fr. I.-E. base *($)tup-, ‘to 
strike, cut, hew’, whence also Gk. <rnj7ro£;, 
‘stem, stump’, OI. tupati, tumpati, pra-stumpati , 
‘beats, strikes’, L. stupere , ‘to be stunned’, 
stupidus, ‘amazed, dull, stupid’, stuprum , ‘dis- 
honor, disgrace 1 , OSlav. tupati , ‘to palpitate, 
throb', tuputa , ‘clattering, rushing’. Cp. stub, 
stupefy, stupid, stupor, stuprum, styptic. 
Derivative; type , tr. and intr. v. 

-type, combining form meaning; 1) type; 2) rep- 
resentative. — Fr. prec. word, 
typh-, form of typho- before a vowel. 

Typha, n., a genus of plants, the cat-tail flag (bot.) 

— ModL., fr. Gk. riitpTj, ‘a plant used for stuff- 
ing bolsters, etc.’, which together with L. tuber, 
‘a swelling, protuberance', ON. pufa , ‘hillock’, 
OE. puf, ’tuft, banner’, pyfel , ‘a leafy plant, 
thicket', derives fr. I.-E. base *(u-bh-, enlarge- 
ment of base *tu- , ‘to swell 1 , whence L. tumere , 
‘to swell’. See tumid. 

Typhaceae, n. pi., the cat-tail family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

typhlitis, n., inflammation of the caecum (med.) 

— Medical L., formed with subst. suff. -itis fr. 
Gk. ro'pXoc, ‘blind’. See typhlo-. 

typhlo-, before a vowel typhl-, combining form 
meaning ‘blind’. — Gk. Tt>9Xo- } Tu<pX-, fr. 
TixpXoc (dissimilated fr. *0'uq>X6<;}, ‘blind, 
closed, blunt’, which is rel. to Tuqjo<;, ‘smoke’, 
Ti^eiv, ‘to smoke’. See typhus, 
typho-, before a vowel typh-, combining form 
meaning ‘smoke, vapor’, used in the sense of 
typhus (med.) — Gk. TU90-, TU9-, fr. tu9<j<;. 
See typhus. 

typhoid, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, ty- 
phus, — Compounded of typh- and Gk. 
-oet&rjg, ‘like’, fr. eZSo^, ‘form, shape’. See 

-oid. 

Derivative: typhoid-al, adj. 
typhomania, n., delirium characteristic of typhus 
(med.) — Medical L., compounded of typho- 
and Gk. p.avta, ‘madness, frenzy’. See mania, 
typhonic, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a ty- 
phoon. — Gk. TU9c*mx6q, fr. T09WV, which is 
rel. to tu 9Q£, ‘smoke, mist’. See typhus and -ic. 
typhoon, n., a cyclone in the western Pacific. — - 
Chin, tai fung, lit. ‘great wind’; influenced in 
form by Arab, tufan (whence also Port, tufao), 
fr. Gk. TU9WV, ‘whirlwind’ (see typhus). 
typhous, adj., pertaining to typhus. — Formed 
with suff. -ous fr. Gk. TucpOQ. See typhus. 
Typhula, n., a genus of fungi (bot.) — A ModL. 
hybrid coined fr. Gk. Tu<po<;, ‘vapor’ (see next 
word), and L. dimin. suff. -ula. The correct form 
would be Typhidium (fr. Gk. -0)90? and suff. 
-idium, fr. Gk. dimin. suff. 48 tov). 
typhus, n. — Medical L., fr. Gk. TU9oq, ‘smoke, 
mist, cloud, fever accompanied by stupor’, 
which is rel. to ‘to smoke’, TU9X0S, 

‘blind’, TU90W, ‘whirlwind’. These words are of 
uncertain origin. They are perh. cogn. with 
Goth, daufs, OE. deaf, ‘deaf’, Goth, dumbs , OE. 
dumb , ‘dumb’, OE. dufe - (in compounds), ‘dove’, 
lit. ‘the dark-colored (bird)’, OIr. dub (for *dhu- 
bu -), ‘black’. All these words possibly derive fr. 
I.-E. base *dheu-bh-, *dhu-bh-, ‘to fill with 
smoke, to cloud, darken; to be dull, dumb or 



deaf ’. See deaf and cp. typhlo-. 
typic, adj. — F. typique , fr. Late L. typicus. See 
next word. 

typical, adj. — ML. typicalis , fr. Late L. typicus, 
fr. Gk. tutcixo<;, fr. TUTroq, ‘blow, impression, 
pattern, model’. See type and -ical. 

Derivatives: typical-ity , n., typical-ly , adv., 
typical-ness, n. 

typify, tr. v. — Formed fr. Late L. typus (see 
type) and -fy. 

Derivative: typifi-er, n. 

typist, n., a person who operates a typewriter. — 
See type and -Ist. 

typo-, before a vowel typ-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘type, model’. — Fr. Gk. See type, 

typographer, n. — See next word and agential 
suff. -er. 

typography, n. — ML. typographia. See typo- and 
-graphy. 

Derivatives; typograph-ic , typograph-ic-al, adjs., 
typograph-ic-al-ly , adv. 

typothetae, n. pi., printers; esp. association of 
master printers. — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
Turcot, ‘blow, impression, pattern, model’, and 
the stem of ri&ivai, ‘to put, place, set’. See type 
and thesis and cp. thesmothete. 

Tyr, n., a war god in Norse mythology. — ON. 
Tyr, rel. to OE. Tiw. See deity and cp. the first 
element in Tuesday, 
tyr-, form of tyro- before a vowel, 
tyramine, tyramin,n., a crystalline base, C 0 H U NO 
(biochem.) — Coined from the first three letters 
of tyrosine and amine. 

tyrannical, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. 
L. tyrannicus, pertaining to a tyrant’ (whence 
also F. tvrannique), fr. Gk. Tupavvixos, fr. 
Topavvoc. See tyrant. 

Derivatives: tyrannical-ly , adv., tyrannical-ness, 
n. 

tyrannicide, n., one who kills a tyrant. — F., fr. 
L. tyrannicida , which is compounded of tyran- 
nus, ‘tyrant’, and -cida, ‘killer’, fr. caedere , ‘to 
kill’. See tyrant and -cide, ‘killer’, 
tyrannicide, n., the killing of a tyrant. — F., fr. L. 
tyrannicidium , fr. tyrannus, ‘tyrant’, and - cidi - 
uni, ‘killing’, fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See tyrant and 
-cide, ’killing*. 

Tyrannidae, n. pi., an American family of birds 
(ornithol.) — ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. 
Tyrannus, name of the type genus, fr. L. tyran- 
nus. See tyrant. 

tyrannize, intr. and tr. v. — MF. (^ F.) tyran- 
niser, fr. tyran, ‘tyrant’ Cp. Late L. tyrannizare , 
‘to act the tyrant’, Gk. Tupavvt^eiv, ‘to take the 
part of tyrants’, and see tyrant and -ize. 
Derivatives: tyranniz-er, n., tyranniz-ing-ly , 
adv. 

tyrannous, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
tyrannus. See tyrant. 

Derivatives: tyrannous-ly , adv., tyrannous-ness, 

n. 

tyranny, n. — ME. tyrannie , fr. MF. (== F.) tyr - 
annie, fr. OF., fr. ML. tyrannia , fr. Gk. Tupav- 
vta, ‘rule of a tyrant’, fr. Tupavvo?, ‘tyrant’. See 
next word and -y (representing Gk. 4 a). 
tyrant, n. — ME. tirant , fr. OF. tiran (F. tyran), 
fr. L. tyrannus, fr. Gk. Tupawo?, ‘an absolute 
ruler’, which is a loan word from one of the 
languages of Asia Minor (prob. the Lydian). 
Cp. Etruscan Turan , ‘mistress, lady’ (surname 
of Venus). Cp. also the second element in Am- 
phitryon. The final t in tyrant is due to a con- 
fusion of the ending - an with the pres. part, 
suff. -ant. Cp. the words ancient , pageant, peas- 
ant, pheasant. 

Derivative: tyrant, intr. v. 

Tyrian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -an fr. 
L. Tyrius, fr. Tyrus, ‘Tyre’, name of the famous 
insular city in Phoenicia, fr. Gk. Tupo?, fr. 
Heb.-Phoen. Tzor, Tzur, lit. ‘rock, rocky place’, 
tyro, tiro, n., a novice. — L. tiro, ‘young soldier; 
recruit; beginner’, of uncertain origin. Cp. the 
first element in tirocinium, 
tyro-, before a vowel tyr-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘cheese’. — Gk. Tupo-, Tup-, fr. Top6<;, 
‘cheese’, which is cogn. with OI. turak, Avestic 
tuiri-, ‘curds, whey’, and perh. also with OSlav. 
tvarogu, ‘curds’. These words possibly derive fr. 
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I.-E. base *tu-, ‘to swell’, whence also L. tumere, 
‘to swell’. See tumid and cp. the second element 
in butter, satyr. 

tyrocidine, tyrocidin, n., an antibiotic obtained 
from a soil bacillus. — Coined by the bacterio- 
logist Rene Jules Dubos (1901- ), of the 

Rockefeller Institute, in 1940 fr. tyrosine, 1st 
-cide and chem. suff. -ine, -in. 
tyrosine, tyrosin, n., an amino acid C 9 H u N0 3 
( biochem .) — Coined by the German chemist 
Baron von Justus Liebig (1802-73) in 1846, fr. 
Gk. Tupo?, ‘cheese’ (see tyro-), and chem. suff. 
-ine, -in; so called because it is easily obtained 
from cheese. 

Tyrrhenian, adj., pertaining to the Tyrrheni, 
Etruscan. — Formed with suff. -ian fr. L. Tyr- 
rheni , fr. Gk. Tuporjvoi, Tuppvjvol, ‘Tyrrheni- 
ans’, fr. Tupoii;, ‘tower; walled city’, whence 
also L. turris , ‘tower’. See tower, 
tysonite, n., a fluoride of cerium metals {mineral.) 



— Named after the American naturalist S. T. 
Tyson , from whom it was received. For the end- 
ing see subst. suflf. -ite. 

Tyto, n., a genus of owls {ornithol.) — ModL., fr. 
Gk. tutu) (Hesychius), ‘owl’, which is of imita- 
tive origin. Cp. Gk. toutic (Hesychius), ‘black- 
bird’, Lith. tutu6ti s to trumpet’, tutljs, ‘hoopoe’, 
ON. piota, ‘to howl, resound’, OE. peotan , of 
s.m., which all are imitative. 

Tytonidae, n. pi., a family of birds (ornithol.) — 
Formed from prec. word with suff. -idae. 

tzaddik, also spelled saddik, zaddik, n., 1) in the 
Bible , a righteous man; 2) in the modem sense 
of the word, a Hasidic spiritual leader. — Heb. 
tzaddfq, ‘just, righteous’, fr. tzadhdq , ‘he was 
just, was righteous’ [whence also tzedhek , ‘right- 
eousness, justice’, tz e dhaqa h , ‘righteousness, 
justice’ (in Mishnaic Heb. also ‘alms, charity’)], 
which is rel. to Aram. tz s dheq f ‘he was righte- 
ous’, Syr. zadheq , ‘(it is) right’), Arab, fddaqa. 



‘he spoke the truth’, Ethiop. fadaqa, ‘he was 
just, was righteous’, Aram. tzidhq e tka, tz*dhaqtd , 
‘a good deed, charity’; Arab. $adaqa h , ‘alms, 
charity’, is a loan, word fr. Heb. tz & dhaqa h , in its 
Mishnaic Heb. sense (i.e. ‘alms, charity’). Cp. 
the second element in Melchizedek. 
tzadhe, tzade, n., name of the 19th letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. — Heb. tzade , lit. ‘fishing 
hook’, fr. tzudh , ‘to hunt, catch, capture’; so 
called in allusion to the ancient Hebrew form of 
this letter. Heb. tzudh (whence tzdyidh , ‘hunt- 
ing, game’, tzayyddh , ‘hunter’, m 6 tzudhd h > ‘prey, 
net; fastness, stronghold’, m 6 tzodha h / net, trap, 
snare’) is rel. to Aram. -Syr. tzadh , ‘he hunted’, 
Ugar. $d, Akkad. $adu, ‘to hunt’, Arab, $ada, 
‘he hunted’. Cp. sadhe. Cp. also Sidonian. 
tzar, tzarina. — See czar, czarina, 
tzigane, n., gipsy. — F., fr. Hung, cigdny, whence 
also G. Zigeuner. Cp. czigany. 




uberous, adj., plentiful (rare). — Late L. uberosus , 
from the L. adjective uber, ‘fruitful’, from the 
noun uber (for *uder), ‘teat, pap, dug, udder’. 
See udder and -ous and cp. exuberant. 
Derivatives: uberous-ly , adv., uberous-ness, n. 

ubiety, n., whereness (jphilos .) — ModL. ubietds, 
formed with suff. -tds (gen. -tatis), fr. L. ubi, 
‘where’ (whence ubi-que , ‘everywhere’), which 
stands for orig. *cubi (cp. ali-cubi , ‘elsewhere’), 
rel. to Oscan puf ' pufe , Umbr. pufe, ‘where’, fr. 
I.-E. *q w u-dhei~; cp. OI. kuha (for *kudha ), 
OSlav. kude, ‘where’; fr. I.-E. base *q w u-, 
‘where, whither’, whence also Vedic ku, Avestic 
ku, ‘where’, OI. kva , ‘where, whither’, kutra , 
‘where’, kutab, ‘wherefrom’, Avestic kuftra, 
‘where, whither’, MW. cw, cwt, ‘where, whith- 
er’, Alb. kur , ‘as, when’, Arm. ur, ‘somewhere’, 
Hitt, ku-wapi , ‘somewhere’. Cp. who, how, 
where, the first element in ibidem and the second 
dement in aliunde. For the ending see suff. -ity. 

ubiquitous, adj., being everywhere, omnipresent. 
— Formed fr. next word with suff. -ous. 
Derivatives: ubiquitous-ly, adv., ubiquitous-tie ss, 
n. 

ubiquity, n., omnipresence. — F. ubiquite , formed 
with suff. -ite fr. L. ubique , ‘everywhere’, which 
is compounded of ubi, ‘where’, and enclitic par- 
ticle - que , meaning ‘also, ever’, identical with 
- que , ‘and’, fr. I.-E. *q w e-, whence also OI. ca, 
Phrygian y.e, Gk. re, OIr. -ch (in na-ch , ‘not’). 
I.-E. *q w e- is rel. to pron. base *q w o See ubie- 
ty, who and -ity. 

U-boat, n., submarine. — G. U-Boot, abbrevia- 
tion of Unterseeboot , lit. ‘undersea boat’. See 
under, sea and boat. 

udder, n. — ME., fr. OE. uder, rel. to OS. OFris., 
MLG., MDu. uder , Du. uier , OHG. utar , utir, 
MHG. iuter , G. Euter , ON. jugr,jur f Norw. jur, 
Dan. yver, Swed. juver , fr. I.-E. base *eudh-, 
*oudh-, *udh-, whence also OI. Qdhar, Gk. 
oS^ap, L. uber, OSlav. vyme (for *udhmeti), ‘ud- 
der’, (whence also Hung, vemhes , ‘pregnant’). 
Cp. uberous, exuberant. 

Derivatives: udder-ed, adj., udder-ful , udder- 
less, adj. 

udograph, n., an automatic rain gauge. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. udus, ‘wet’, and Gk. -ypa- 
<poc, fr. YP^9 SIV * ‘to write’. See next word and 
-graph. 

udometer, n., a rain gauge. — A hybrid coined fr. 
L. udus, ‘wet’, and Gk. f/irpov, ‘measure’. L. 
udus is a contracted form of uvidus, ‘which is rel. 
to uvere , ‘to be wet’, ( h)umere , ‘to be moist, 
wet’, (h)umor, ‘fluid, moisture’. See humor and 
cp. uliginous. For the second element see meter, 
‘poetical rhythm’. 

Derivatives: udometr-ic, adj., udometr-y, n. 

Ugaritic, adj., pertaining to the ancient city Ug- 
arit, its inhabitants or their language; n., the 
language of Ugarit, closely rel. to Phoen. and 
Hebrew. — Formed with suff. -ic from the city 
Ugarit. This name prob. derives, through the 
medium of Akkadian, from Sumerian ugaru , 
‘field’ (whence also Hung, ugar, ‘fallow field’). 

ugh, interj. expressing repugnance. — Imitative. 

uglify, tr. v., to make ugly. — Compounded of 
ugly and -fy. 

Derivative: uglifi-er, n. 

ugly, adj. — ME. uglike, ugly, ‘frightful, repul- 
sive’, fr. ON. uggligr, ‘fearful’, which is formed 
fr. uggr , ‘fear’, with suff. -ligr, ‘like’. ON. uggr 
and the rel. ugga, ‘to fear’, are of uncertain ori- 
gin. Suff. -ligr is rel. to OE. -lie; see adj. suff. -ly. 
Derivatives: ugli-ly , adv., ugli-ness , n. 

Ugrian, adj. — Formed with suff. -ian fr. Ugra 
name of the country on either side of the Ural 
Mountains. 

Ugric, adj., Ugrian. — See prec. word and -ic. 

uhlan, n., a cavalryman. — G. Uhlan, Ulan, fr. 
Pol. ulan, fr. Turk.- Tatar oghlan , ‘boy, youth’. 




from stem *ogh, ‘child’. For sense development 
cp. infantry, which derives fr. L. inf arts , ‘a 
young child, a babe’. 

uitlander, n., outlander, not of Boer birth. — S. 
Afr. Du., compounded of Du. nit, ‘out’, land, 
‘land’, and suff. -er. See out, land and agential 
suff. -er. 

ukase, n., a decree having the force of law in 
Czarist Russia. — F., fr. Russ, ukaz, ‘order’, 
back formation fr. ukazdt' , ‘to show r , direct, 
order’, fr. intensive pref. u - and kazat\ ‘to 
show’. Pref. u which occurs in all Slavic lan- 
guages, is cogn. with OI. avah, ‘down(ward)’, 
ava, ‘from’, pref. ava-, ‘away from’ (as in dva- 
bharati, ‘carries away’), L. ait-, ‘away’ (in au - 
fero, ‘I carry away’), OPruss., Lith.. Lett, au-, 
‘from; un-’ (as in Lett, au-moniom, ‘nonsensical, 
foolish’), OIr. 6 , ua , ‘down, from*. Russ. kazaV 
is rel. to OSlav. kazati , Czech kdzati , Pol. kazad, 
etc., and cogn. with OI. kasate, ‘appears, shines’. 
See akasa and cp. the first element in Casimir. 
Ukrainian, adj. and n. — Formed with suff. -ian 
fr. Ukraine , a Slavic word prop, meaning ‘fron- 
tier’; so called because orig. it formed the south- 
ern frontier of Poland. 

ukulele, n., a Hawaiian guitarlike musical instru- 
ment. — Hawaiian, lit. ‘flea’, prop, ‘jumping in- 
sect’, fr. uku , ‘insect’, and lele , ‘to jump’. The 
instrument was so called in allusion to the rapid 
motions of the fingers over it. 

-ular, suff. — Compounded of the suffixes -ule 
and -ar. 

ulatrophia, ulatrophy, n., atrophy of the gingiva 
(med.) — Medical- L., compounded of Gk. 
ullmannite, n., a nickel sulfantimonide (mineral.) 
— G. Ullmannit , named after the German chem- 
ist Johann C. Ullmann (1771-1821). The ending 
-it goes back to Gk. see subst. suff. -ite. 
Ulmaceae, n. pi., a family of plants, the elm 
family ( bot .) — ModL., formed with suff. -aceae 
fr. L. ulmus, ‘elm’. See Ulmus. 
ulmaceous, adj., pertaining to the elm family. — 
See prec, word and -aceous. 
ulmic, adj., pertaining to, or found in, ulmin. — 
Formed fr. next word with adj. suff. -ic. 
ulmin, n., a brown substance found in elms 
(chem.) — Formed fr. Ulmus with suff. -in. 
Ulmus, n., a genus of trees, the elm (bot.) — L. 
ulmus , ‘elm’. See elm. 

ulna, n., the inner of the two bones of the forearm 
(anat.) — L. ulna (for *olena), ‘the elbow’, cogn. 
with Gk. ouXo-, ‘elbow’, Goth, aleina , OE. eln , 
‘ell*. See ell. 

ulnar, adj., pertaining to the ulna. — Formed fr. 

L. ulna (see prec. word) with suff. -ar. 
ulno-, combining form meaning ‘pertaining to 
the ulna. — Fr, L. ulna. See ulna, 
ulo-, combining form meanirfg ‘in relation to the 
gums’. — Gk. ouXov, fr. o?>Xo<;, ‘gum’. See ulitis. 
-ulose, adj. suff. meaning ‘characterized by’. — 
L. - ulosus , compounded of the suffixes -ulus and 
-osus. See -ule and subst. suff. -ose and cp. 
-ulous, ‘characterized by’. 

Ulotrichi, n. pi., the race having woolly hair, a 
term in Huxley’s classification (anthropol.) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. ouXo?, ‘woolly, 
crisp’, and gen. ‘hair’. The first 

element stands for *F6Xvot; and is rel. to o&Xov, 
‘gum’, e!X£co, ‘I roll, roll up’; see ulitis. For the 
second element see tricbo-. 
ulotrichous, adj., having woolly hair. —* See prec. 
word and -ous. 

-ulous, adj., suff. meaning ‘tending to’, as in 
credulous. — L. -ulus. 

-ulous, adj. suff. meaning ‘characterized by’, as in 
populous. — L. -ulosus. See -ulose. 

Ulrica, fem. PN. — Latinized fem. form of G. 
Ulrich , fr. OHG. Uodalrich,Uolr\ch, lit. ‘of a 
rich home’, fr. uodal , ‘home, nobility’, and rihhi, 
‘rich’. The first element is rel. to OE. sedele. 



‘noble’, odel , ‘home, land’, ON. odal, ‘home, 
property’ ; see atheling. For the second element 
see rich and cp. the PN.’s there referred to. 
ulster, n., a long, loose overcoat. — Fr. Ulster, 
the Northern province of Ireland; so called 
because first made in Belfast, in the province 
Ulster. 

ulterior, adj., 1) later; further; 2) undisclosed. — 
L., ‘farther, beyond’, compar. of *ulter, ‘that 
which is on the other side', rel. to ultra, ultro, 
‘on the other side, beyond, besides’, uls , ‘be- 
yond’, OL. ollus, ‘that one’, olim, ‘formerly’, 
and prob. also to alius, ‘another’. See else and 
cp. alias. Cp. also ultima, ultimate, ultimatum, 
ultra, ultra-, ultroneous. Cp. also outrage, outre. 
For the ending of ulterior see 1st suff. -ior. 
ouXov, ‘gum’, and axpotpfa, ‘atrophy’. See ulitis 
and atrophy. 

ulcer, n. — F. ulcere, fr. VL. ulcer ent (for L. ul- 
cus ), acc. of ulcus, ‘a sore, ulcer’, which is cogn. 
with OI. drsab, ‘hemorrhoids’, Gk. £Xxo<;, 
‘wound, abscess’. The rough spirit in SXxo? 
(inst. of *!Xxos), is no doubt due to a confu- 
sion of this noun with the verb cXy.eiv, ‘to draw’. 
Derivatives: ulcer, inti/, and tr. v., ulcerate (q.v.), 
ulceration (q.v.), ulcer -a five, adj., ulcer -ed , adj., 
ulcerous (q.v.) 

ulcerate, tr. v., to make ulcerous; intr. v., to be- 
come ulcerous. — ME. ulceraten , fr. L. ulcerd- 
tus , pp. of ulcer are, ‘to make sore’, fr. ulcus, gen. 
ulceris. See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
ulceration, n. — L. ulceratio, gen. -dnis, fr. ulce- 
ratus, pp. of ulcerdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
ulcerous, adj. — L. ulcer osus, ‘full of sores’, from 
ulcus , gen. ulceris. See ulcer and -ous. 
Derivatives: ulcerous-ly , adv., ulcerous-ness , n. 
-ule, dimin. suff. — This suffix, is used only after 
consonants. After vowels its form is - olus , See 
-ole, dimin. suff. 

ulema, n. pi., learned men, scholars. — Turk., fr. 
Arab. ‘ ulama\ ‘learned men’, pi. of i dlim, ‘learn- 
ed, wise’, which is prop, the active partic. of 
*alima, ‘he knew’. 

-ulent, adj. suff. meaning ‘abounding in, full of’. 
— L. - ulentus (either directly or through the me- 
dium of F. -ulent). 

uletic, adj., pertaining to the gums. — Formed 
with suff. -etic fr. Gk. ouXov, ‘gum’. See ulitis. 
Ulex, n., a genus of plants, the furze (bot.) — L. 
ulex, *a shrub resembling rosemary’, contracted 
fr. *uvilex, and rel. to iiligo, ‘moisture*. See uli- 
ginose. 

ulexite, n., a hydrous sodium calcium borate 
(mineral.) — Named after the German chemist 
Georg L. Ulex. For the ending see subst. suff. 

-ite. 

uliginose, uliginous, adj., oozy, muddy. — L. uli- 
ginosus, ‘wet, damp, marshy’, fr. uligo, gen. 
-ginis, ‘moisture, dampness’, contraction of 
*uviiigd, fr. uvere, ‘to be wet’, whence also «v/- 
dus , udus, ‘wet*. See udometer and adj. suff. -ose, 
resp. -ous, and cp. Ulex. 

ulitis, n., inflammation of the gums (med.) — 
Medical L., formed with suff. -itis fr. Gk. 
oiSXov, ‘gum’, which is prob. related to elX^w, 
‘l roll, roll up’, and lit. means ‘that which is 
rounded or padded’. EtXeco stands for *FeXv£(x> 
and derives fr. I.-E. base *weht *welw ‘to 
bend, turn, twist, roll’, whence also L. volvere, 
‘to roll’. See volute and cp. epulis, parulis, ula- 
trophia, Ulotrichi. 

ullage, n., the amount by which a bottle or cask 
of liquor falls short of being full. — ME. oylage , 
ulage , fr. MF. eullage , pillage (F. ouillage), ‘the 
filling up of a cask’, fr. eullier, oilier (F. outlier), 
‘to fill up (a cask) to the bung’, lit. ‘to fill it to 
“the eye”’, fr ueil (F. ceil), ‘eye’, fr. L. oculus, 
‘eye’. See ocular and -age. 

Derivative: ulterior-ly , adv. 
ultima, adj., farthest, last, final; n., the last sylla- 
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ble of a word. — L. ultima fem. of ultimus, ‘last’. 
See ultimate. 

ultimacy, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

ultimate, adj., final, fundamental; n., something 
ultimate. — Late L. ultimdtus, pp. of ultimare, 
‘to come to, or be at, an end’, fr. L. ultimus , 
‘last’, superl. of L. uls, ‘beyond’. See ulterior and 
adj. suff. -ate. For the superl. suff. -timus in ul- 
timus see intimate, adj. and cp. posthumous , 
maritime . 

Derivatives: ultimately , adv., ultimate-ness , n. 
ultimatum, n., final demand. — Late L. ultima- 
tum, neut. of ultimdtus, pp. of ultimate . See prec. 
word. 

ultimo, adv., in the month preceding the present. 
— L. ultimo (scil. mense ), ‘in the last month’, 
abl. of ultimus , ‘last’. See ultima, 
ultimogeniture, n., a system of inheritance by 
which the estate descends to the youngest son 
(as in Borough English). — Compounded of L. 
ultimus , ‘last’, and genitura , ‘a begetting, bear- 
ing, birth’, fr. genitus, pp. of gignere , ‘to beget, 
bear, bring forth’. See ultimate, adj., genus and 
-ure and cp. primogeniture, 
ultra, adj., extreme; n., an extremist. — L. ultra, 
‘on the other side, beyond’, prop. fem. abl. of 
*ulter, ‘that which is on the other side’. See ul- 
terior. 

ultra-, pref. meaning ‘beyond’. — Fr. L. ultra. 
See prec. word. 

ultraism, n., the holding of extreme views, radi- 
calism. — See ultra and -ism. 
ultraist, n., one who holds extreme views. — See 
ultra and -ist. 

ultramarine, adj., situated beyond the sea. — ML. 
ultramarinus , fr. L. ultra, ‘beyond’, and marinus, 
‘pertaining to the sea’. See ultra- and marine and 
cp. transmarine. 

ultramarine, n., a pure blue pigment, orig. ob- 
tained from powdered lapis lazuli. — Refash- 
ioned fr. It. oltramarino , ‘from beyond the sea’, 
fr. ML. ultramarinus (see ultramarine, adj.); so 
called because the lapis lazuli had to be import- 
ed from ‘beyond the sea’, i.e. Asia. 

Derivative: ultramarine, adj. 
ultramontane, adj., beyond the mountains; esp. 
beyond the Alps (in the latter meaning it was 
orig. used by the Italians in the sense ‘north of 
the Alps’ ; later it was applied by the northern 
nations in the sense ‘south of the Alps’, whence 
arose the meanings ‘Itaiian’ and ‘of, or support- 
ing the policy of, the Italian party in the Roman 
Catholic Church’; n., 1) a person living beyond 
the mountains (esp. beyond, i.e. north, resp. 
south, of the Alps) ; 2) an adherent of the Italian 
party in the Roman Catholic Church. — ML. 
ultramontdnus (corresponding to L. tramon - 
tdnus), ‘situated beyond the mountains’, fr. L. 
ultra . ‘beyond’, and montanus, ‘pertaining to a 
mountain’, fr. mons, gen. montis, ‘mountain’. 
Cp. It. oltramontano and F. ultramontain and 
see ultra - and mount, ‘hill’. Cp. also tramontane, 
ultra montanism, n., the principles of the ultra- 
montane party. — F. ultramontanisme formed 
fr. ultramontain (fr. ML. ultramontdnus ) with 
suff. - isme . See prec. word and -Ism. 
ultramontanist, n., an adherent of the ultramon- 
tane party. — See ultramontane and-ist. 
ultramundane, n., beyond the world. — L. ultra- 
munddnus , formed fr. ultra, ‘beyond’, and mun- 
ddnus, ‘wordly’. See ultra- and mundane, 
ultrasonic, adj., supersonic. — See ultra- and 
sonic. 

ultraviolet, adj., outside the violet end of the vis- 
ible spectrum (physics). — Lit. ‘beyond the 
violet’, compounded of ultra- and violet, 
ultra vires, transcending one’s power or author- 
ity (law). — L., ‘beyond powers’, fr. ultra , ‘be- 
yond’, and vires, acc. (and nom.) pi. of vis, 
‘force, strength’, which is rel. to vir, ‘man’. See 
ultra and virile. 

ultroneous, adj., voluntary. — L. ultroneus, ‘of 
one’s own accord, voluntary, spontaneous’, fr. 
ultra, ‘beyond; of one’s own accord'. See ultra 
and -eous. 

Derivatives : ultroneous-ly , adv., ultroneous-ness, 
n. 



ululant, adj., howling. — L. ululans, gen. - antis , 
pres. part, of ululare. See next word and -ant. 
ululate, intr. v., to howl, --r L, ululat(rum), pp. 
stem of ululare, ‘to howl, screech, cry out’ 
(whence ulula, ‘owl’, prop, ‘the screeching bird’) ; 
from reduplication of the imitative base *ul -, 
*of- . Cp. Gk. oXoXuCeiv, ‘to cry aloud’, OI. 
ululih, ‘a howling’. Cp. also owl. For the ending 
see verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: ululation (q.v.), ululat-ive , adj. 
ululation, n., howling, lamentation. — L. ululdtid , 
gen. -onis, fr. ulula t(-um), pp. stem of ululare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 

Ulva, n., a genus of seaweeds, the sea lettuce 
0 hot .) — L. ulva, ‘sedge’, rel. to alga. See alga. 
Ulvaceae, n. pi., a family of seaweeds (bot.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -aceae fr. Ulva (q.v.) 
ulvaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Ulysses, n., Latin name for Odysseus. — L., 
more exactly Ulixes, fr. Gk. ’08 uctoeu<; (see 
Odysseus). The Latin spellings Ulisses , Ulysses 
are an attempt at bringing Ulixes nearer to Gk. 
’OSuoaeu?, more exactly, to its dialectal forms 
’OXucrceuc, ’OXuoeu<;, ’OXioeuq. 
umangite, n., a copper selenide (mineral.) — G. 
Umangit, named after the Sierra de U mango in 
Argentina. The ending -it goes back to Gk. 
-ittji;; see subst. suff. -ite, 
umbel, n., a type of inflorescence (bot.) — L. um- 
bella (for *umber-ld), ‘sunshade, parasol’, lit. ‘a 
little shade’, dimin, of umbra, ‘shade, shadow’. 
See umbra and cp. umbrella. For the change of 
*umier-ld to umbel la cp. L. libetlus, ‘a little 
book’, for *liber-lus, fr. liber, ‘book’ (see libel). 
Derivative: umbel(f)-ed , adj. 
umbel!-, form of uni belli- before a vowel, 
umbella, n., the same as umbel. — L. See prec. 
word. 

Derivatives: umbell-ar, adj., umbellate (q.v.) 
umbellate, adj., having umbels. — ModL. um- 
belldtus, fr. L. umbella . See umbel and adj. suff. 
-ate. 

umbellet, n., an umbellule (bot.) — Formed fr. 
umbel with dimin. suff. -et. 
umbelli-, before a vowel urn bell-, a combining 
form meaning ‘umbel’ or ‘umbellate’. — Fr. L. 
umbella. See umbel. 

umbelliferous, adj., producing umbels (bot.) — 
Compounded of umbelli- and -ferous. 
umbelliform, adj., having the form of an umbel 
(bot.) — Compounded of umbelli- and forma , 
‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
umbellule, n., a secondary umbel (bot.) — ModL. 
umbellula , a double dimin., formed fr. L. um- 
bella, itself a dimin. of umbra, ‘shade, shadow’. 
See umbel and -ule. 

umber, n., a brown earthy pigment. — ME. um- 
bre , umber, ‘shade, shadow’, fr. MF. umbre (F. 
ombre), for terre d' Umbre (F. terre d' Ombre), 
lit. ‘earth of Umbria’ (in Italy). For sense de- 
velopment cp. It. terra di Siena , ‘umber’, lit. 
‘earth of Siena’, fr. Siena, a town in Northern 
Italy (cp. sienna). 

Derivatives: umber , adj., dark brown, umber, 
tr. v., to paint with umber, 
umber, n., the grayling. — ME. umbre, fr. MF. 
umbre (F. ombre), ‘the grayling', fr. OF., fr. L. 
umbra , ‘shade’. See umbra. For sense develop- 
ment cp. umbrette and Sciaenidae. 
umbilical, adj., pertaining to the navel. — ML. 
umbilicalis, fr. L. umbilicus. See umbilicus and 
adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: umbilical-ly, adv. 
umbilicate, adj., having an umbilicus. — L. u ni- 
hil icat us, formed with suff. -at us fr. umbilicus. 
See next word and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: umbilicat-ed, adj., umbilicat-ion , n. 
umbilicus, n., navel ( anat .) — L. umbilicus, ‘navel, 
umbilical cord’, prob. formed with suff. -cus, fr. 
*ombeli which is rel; to umbo, ‘boss of a shield’, 
and cogn. with Gk. o^tpocXoq, ‘navel; boss of 
a shield, knob’, ON. nafti, OE. nafela , ‘navel’. 
See navel and cp. umbo, nombrfl, omphalic, 
umbiliform, adj., having the form of an umbilicus 
or navel. — See prec. word and -form, 
umble pie, pie made of the umbles of a deer. — 
See next word and cp. humble pie. 
umbles, n. pi. — Obsol. var. of numbles. 



umbo, n., the boss of a shield. — L. umbo, *a 
convex elevation, knob, boss’, rel. to umbilicus. 
‘navel’. See umbilicus. 

umbonal, adj., pertaining to the umbo. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. umbo , gen. umbonis. See 
prec. word. 

umbonate, adj., shaped like an umbo. — Formed 
with suff. -ate fr. L. umbo, gen. umbonis. See umbo, 
umbra, n., shade, shadow (of a planet). — L. 
umbra , ‘shade, shadow’, of uncertain origin. It 
is possibly cogn. with OI. andhas-, ‘darkness’, 
andhdfr, Avestic ando, ‘blind’. For the suff. -bra 
in umbra cp. the suff. in L. tenebrae (pi.), ‘dark- 
ness’. See Ernout-Meillet, DELL., p. 745 s.v. 
umbra. Cp. Rum. umbra , It. ombra , F. ombre, 
OProven?., Catal. ombra , ‘shade’, which all de- 
rive fr. L. umbra, and Catal., Sp., Port, s ombra, 
‘shade’, which come fr. VL. subumbrdre , ‘to 
cast shade upon’. Cp. umbel, umber, ‘the gray- 
ling’, umbrage, umbrella, umbrette, adumbrate, 
adumbration, penumbra. Cp. also somber, som- 
brero. 

umbraculiferous, adj., bearing umbracula (bot.) 
— Compounded of umbraculum and -ferous. 
umbraculiform, adj., shaped like an umbraculum 
(bot.) — Compounded of umbraculum and L. 
forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, n. 
umbraculum, n., an appendage of the form of an 
umbrella ’(bot.) — L., ‘umbrella’, dimin/of um- 
bra. See umbra and -culum. 
umbrage, n., I) shadow; 2) resentment. — ME., 
fr. OF. umbrage , ombrage (F. ombrage), ‘shade, 
suspicion, distrust’, fr. L. itmbrdticus, ‘pertain- 
ing to shade’, fr. umbra. See umbra and -age. 
umbrageous, adj., shady. — F. ombrageux, ‘sus- 
picious, distrustful ; skittish (said of horses)’, fr. 
OF. umbrageus , ombrageus, ‘shady, suspicious’, 
fr. umbre, ombre (F. ombre), ‘shade'. See umbra 
and -ous. 

Derivatives : umbrage, tr. v., umbrageous-ly, adv 
umbrageous- ness, n. 

umbral, adj., pertaining to an umbra. — Formed 
fr. umbra with adj. suff. -al. 

Derivative: umbral-ly, adv. 
umbrella, n. — It. ombrella , fr. Late L. umbrella , 
alteration of L. umbella, ‘a little shadow, sun- 
shade, umbrella’, dimin. of umbra. See umbra 
and -ella and cp. umbel. 

Derivatives: umbrella, adj. and tr. v. 
umbrette, n., the bird called Scopus umbretta. — 
ModL. umbretta , fr. F. ombrette, dimin' of 
ombre, ‘the grayling’. See umber, ‘the grayling’, 
and -ette. 

Umbrian, adj., pertaining to Umbria. — Formed 
with suff. -an fr. L. Umbria, name of a district in 
Central Italy. 

Derivative: Umbrian , n. 

umbriferous, adj., giving shade. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. umbrifer, ‘giving shade, casting a 
shade, shady’, which is compounded of umbra , 
‘shade’, and the stem of ferre , ‘to bear, carry’. 
See umbra and -ferous. 
umiak, n., an Eskimo boat. — Eskimo, 
umlaut, n., vowel mutation. — G. Umlaut, ‘modi- 
fication of a vowel’, coined by the German 
poet Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803) 
fr. urn, ‘around, about’, and Laut, ‘sound’. The 
first element derives fr. MHG. umbe, umbe, fr. 
OHG. umbi, which is rel. to OE. ymbe, ‘around, 
about’; see ambi- and cp. amphi-. The second 
element is rel. to G. laut, ‘loud’; see loud and cp. 
ablaut, anlaut, auslaut As a technical term of 
grammar, the word umlaut was introduced by 
the German philologist Jakob Ludwig Karl 
Grimm (1785-1863). 

umpire, n., judge, arbiter. — ME. nompere, noun - 
pere, fr. OF. nomper , earlier nonper, ‘not equal’, 
fr. non, not', and per, ‘equal, peer’, fr. L. non, 
‘not’, resp. par, ‘equal’. See non and peer, n. The 
modern E. form is due to a misdi vision of a 
numpire into an umpire . For similar misdivi- 
sions cp. adder and words there referred to. 
Derivatives : umpire, tr. v., umpir-age, n., umpir- 
ess, n. 

umpteen, adj., any great number (army slang). — 
Coined on analogy of thirteen, etc., fr. ump an 
interjection suggestive of an indefinite number. 
Derivative: umpteen-th , adj. 
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un-, privative pref., as in unknown. — ME., fr. 
OE., rel. to OS., OFris., OHG., MHG., G. un-, 
Goth, un-, ON. u-, 6-, Dan. Swed. o-, 
Du. on-, and cogn. with OI., Avestic, OPers. 
a-, an-, Toch, an-, en -, em-, Arm. an-, Gk. a-, 
before a vowel 4v-, Oscan and Umbr. an-, L. 
in-, Olr. an-, in-, e-, W., Bret., Co. an-. Cp. the 
pref. in OE. uncup , ON. ukudr , Goth, unkunps, 
Ol. ajndtah . Arm. ancanaut\ Gk. Ayvcoxoc;, L. 
ignotus (for *in-gndtos), Olr. ingnad, ‘unknown’ 
(see uncouth). These prefixes derive fr. I.-E. *n -, 
to which base *ne, ‘no, not’, stands In vowel 
gradation. See no and cp. the priv. prefixes an- 
and in-. 

un-, pref. expressing reversal, deprivation or 
removal, as in undo, unfasten. — ME. un-, fr. 
OE. on-, un-, rel. to OS. ant-, ON. and-, Du. 
ont -, OHG. ant-, int -, MHG., G. ant-, ent -, 
Goth, and-, ‘against’, Goth. prep, and, ‘along’, 
and cognate with OI. anti, ‘opposite’, Gk. avxa, 
’opposite’, avrt, ‘over against, opposite, 
before*, L. ante, ‘before’, fr. I.-E. base *anta-, 
*anti~, ‘over against, opposite’. See ante-, anti-. 
For the fuller OE. form see answer, 
unable, adj. — ME. See priv. pref. un- and able. 
Cp. inability. 

Derivatives: unable-ness , n., unabl-y, adv. 
unanimity, n. — ME. unanimite, fr. MF. (= F.) 
unanimite , fr. L. unanimitatem, acc. of unani- 
mitas, fr. unanimus , ‘of one mind’. See next word 
and -ity. 

unanimous, adj., of one mind. — L. unanimus, ‘of 
one mind’, compounded of unus , ‘one’, and ani- 
mus, ‘mind*. See one and animus. For E. -ous, 
as equivalent to L. -«,s, see -ous. 

Derivatives: unanimous-ly, adv., unanimous- 
ness, n. 

unapt, adj. — Formed fr. priv. pref. un- and apt. 
Cp. inapt, inept. 

unattached, adj. — Formed fr. priv. pref. un- and 
attached. Cp. tosher, which is a corruption of 
unattached. 

unbelief, n. — Formed fr. priv. pref. un- and 
belief. Cp. OE. ungeleafa. 
unberufen, interj., used in the sense of ‘Heaven 
forbid’. — G., lit. ‘uncalled’; formed fr. pref. 
un-, and berufen, pp. of berufen, ‘to call’, fr. 
pref. be- and rufen, ‘to call’. See priv. pref. un-, 
pref. be- and roup, ‘to sell by auction’. 

Uncaria, n. pi., a genus of plants of the madder 
family (bat.) — ModL., fr. L. uncus, ‘hook’. See 
uncus and -aria. 

uncia, n. — L., ‘the twelfth part of anything, the 
twelfth part of a pound, an ounce; the twelfth 
part of a foot, an inch’, fr. *oinicia, *oincia, ‘uni- 
ty’, and rel. to OL. oinos, L. unus, ‘one’. See 
one and cp. unity. Cp. also ounce, oka, inch, un- 
cial and the second element in semuncia. 
unciferous, adj., bearing a hook (zool.) — Com- 
pounded of L. uncus , ‘hook’, and ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry'. See uncus and -ferous. 
unciform, adj.,' hook-shaped. — Compounded of 
L. uncus, ‘hook’, and forma , ‘form, shape*. See 
uncus and form, n. 

internal, adj., hooklike. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. uncinus, ‘hook, barb’. See uncinus. 
uncinate, adj., hooked, hook-shaped. — L. un- 
cinatus , fr. uncinus, ‘hook, barb’. See next word 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivative: uncinat-ed, adj. 
uncinus, n., a hooklike process. — L. uncinus , 
‘hook, barb’, fr. uncus. See uncus, 
uncle, n. — ME. fr. OF. uncle , oncle (F. oncle), 
fr. VL. aunculus (whence also Rum. unchiu ), fr. 
L. avunculus, ‘uncle on the mother’s side’, dimin. 
of avus, ‘grandfather’. Which is cogn. with Arm. 
hav, ‘grandfather’, Lith. avfnas, ‘maternal unde*, 
OPruss. awis, ‘uncle’, OSlav. uji , ‘uncle’, the 
first element in OE. earn, OFris. em, Du. oom, 
OHG., MHG. oheim, ‘maternal uncle’, G. 
Oheim , Ohm , ‘uncle’, ON. afi, ‘grandfather’, at, 
‘great-grandfather’, Goth, awo, ‘grandmother’, 
Olr. aue, haue , Mir. da, ua, ‘grandson’, later 
‘nephew’, W. ewythr, ‘uncle’. Cp. avuncular, 
atavism, avital, ayah, ‘a Hindu nurse’, eme. 
Derivative: uncle, tr. v. 

-uncle, dimin. suff. — L. - unculus , enlargement of 
sulf. -cuius. See -cuius, -cule. 



Uncle Sam, the government or the people of the 
United States (colloq.) — - Extension of the ini- 
tials U.S. after Samuel Wilson (1776-1854> of 
Troy (New York), popularly called “Uncle 
Sam*’, who was a meat inspector during the war 
of 1812 and stamped the barrels of meat he 
packed with the initials U.S.-E.A ., which stood 
for United States — Elbert Anderson (name of 
the contractor). In a humorous way the letters 
U.S. were ‘explained’ as the initials of Uncle 
Sam. Cp. Sammy. 

unco, adj., adv., and n. — Scot. var. of uncouth, 
uncouth, adj., 1) uncommon; 2) strange; awk- 
ward. — ME., fr. OE. uncup, ‘unknown, strange’, 
fr. priv. pref. un- (q.v.), and cup, ‘known’, 
prop. pp. of cunnan , ‘to know’. See can, ‘to be 
able’, and cunning and cp. unco and the first 
element in Cuthbert. 

Derivatives: uncouth-ly, adv., uncouth-ness , n. 
unction, n., I) the act of anointing; 2) an unguent; 
3) fervor. — ME. unctioun, fr. L. unetio, gen. 
-dnis, ‘anointing’, fr. unctus , pp. of unguere , ‘to 
anoint’. See unguent. 

unctuous, adj., 1) oily; 2) full of unction; suave. 

— ML. unctuosus, fr. L. unctus, pp. of unguere , 
‘to anoint’. See unguent and -ous. 

Derivatives: unctuous-ly , adv., unctuous-ness, n. 

uncus, n., hook (anat. and zool.) — L., fr. Gk. 
6yxoq, which stands in gradational relationship 
to Gk. #yxo<;, ‘a bend, hollow’, a valley’, ayxtiv, 
‘bend of the arm, elbow’, dtyx6Xo<;, ‘crooked, 
curved’, &yxup a, ‘anchor’, OE. angel, ‘fish- 
hook’. See angle, ‘fishhook’, angle, ‘comer’, 
and cp. Uncaria, unciferous, unciform, uncinate, 
uncinus, aduncous, Redunca. 
undate, adj., wavy. — L. undatus, fr. unda, ‘wave’, 
which is cogn. with OI. undati, unatti , ‘it springs, 
gushes, moistens’, uddn-, udakdm , ‘water’, Gk. 
uSeop, Goth, wato, OE. wester, ‘water’. See 
water and adj. suff. -ate and cp. hydra, hydro-, 
Cp. also abound, abundance, inundate, inunda- 
tion, redound, redundant, sound, ‘to measure’, 
superabound, superabundance, undine, undose, 
undulate, undulous, ondograph. 
undecagon, n., a figure having eleven angles and 
eleven sides ( geom .) — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
undecim, ‘eleven’, and Gk. yoivfa, ‘angle’. The 
first element is compounded of L. unus, ‘one’, 
and decern, ‘ten’ ; see one and ten and cp. next 
word. For the second element see -gon. The 
correct form is hendecagon (q.v.), in which both 
elements are of Greek origin, 
undecennial, adj., occurring every eleventh year. 

— Formed fr. L. undecim, ‘eleven’ (see prec. 
word), with suff. -ennial, on analogy of decennial 
(q.v.) 

under, .prep. — ME., fr. OE. under , rel. to OFris. 
under, OS., Goth, undar , ON. undir, Dan., 
Swed., OFris. under, Du. onder, OHG. untar , 
unter, MHG. under , unter, G. unter, fr. I.-E. 
*ndher, ‘under’, whence also OI, adhah , ‘below’, 
adharah, ‘lower’, Avestic adara-, ‘lower’, Toch. 
A arid, ‘under’, Arm. e nd, ‘under’, L. inferus , 
‘lower’, infra , ‘below’ and perh. Gk. <H>ep£e iv, 
‘to make light of’ (for sense development cp. OI. 
adharina -, ‘despised, made light of’, fr. adhdh, 
‘below’). Cp. inferior, infernal, infra. — Cp. also 
I.-E. *nter, ‘between, among’, whence OE. un- 
der, OHG. untar, Goth, undar, ‘among’, OI. 
antar, ‘among, between’, L. inter, ‘between, 
among’, Gk. gvrepa, ‘intestines’. See inter, 
prep., and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: under, adv. and adj. 
under-, pref. — From prec. word, 
undercroft, n., a crypt. — Compounded of under 
and obsol. croft, ‘vault’, which is borrowed fr. 
VL. crupta, fr. L. crypta, fr. Gk. xpD7rr7], ‘crypt, 
vault’ ; see crypt. 

undergraduate, adj. and n. — A hybrid coined fr. 

under and graduate, a word of Latin origin, 
undercurrent, n. — A hybric coined fr. under and 
current, a word of Latin origin, 
underestimate, tr. v. — Loan translation of F. 
sous-evaluer , a word coined by the French poet 
and critic Pierre-Charles Baudelaire (1821-67) 
fr. F. sous, ‘under’, and e valuer, ‘to estimate’. 
Derivative: underestimat-ion, n. 
underlay, tr. v. — ME. under leggen , under ley en. 
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fr. OE. under leegan, fr. under- and lecgau, ‘to 
lay’. See lay, ‘to place’. 

Derivatives: underlay, n., underlay-er, n. 
underlie, tr. v. — ME. underliggen, under lien, fr. 
OE. underliegan , fr. under and liegan , ‘to lie’. See 
lie, ‘to recline’. 

Derivatives: underlie, n., underli-er, n. 
underneath, adv. and prep. — ME. under nethe, fr. 
OE. underneopan. See under and nether and cp. 
beneath. 

understand, tr. and intr. v. — ME, understanden, 
fr. OE. under standan, lit. ‘to stand under', fr. 
under- (see under) and standan, ‘to stand’. Cp. 
OFris. understonda and see under and stand. For 
sense development cp. OE. forstandan, ‘to un- 
derstand’, lit. ‘to stand before’, MDu. xerstaen, 
Du. verstaan, MHG. version, vers ten, G. ver- 
st ehen, ‘to understand’, lit. ‘to stand through’, 
Gk. ‘I understand’, lit. ‘I stand 

upon’. 

Derivatives: under stand-able, adj., under stand- 
able-ness, n., under stand-abl-y, adv., understand- 
er, n., under stand-ing, n. and adj., understand- 
ing -ly, adv., understand-ing-ness , n. 
undertake, tr. and intr. v. — ME. undertaken ; see 
under and take. ME. undertaken is prop, a loan 
translation of OE. underniman, ‘to undertake’ 
(formed fr. under- and niman, ‘to take’), which 
is rel. to OS. undarniman , Du. onder ne men, 
OHG. untarneman , MHG. undernemen, G. un- 
ternehmen. Cp. F. entreprendre , ‘to undertake’, 
fr. entre , ‘between, among’, and prendre, ‘to 
take’. 

Derivatives: under tak-er , n. s under tak-ing, n. 
and adj., under tak-ing-ly, adv. 
underwrite, tr. and intr. v. — Loan translation of 
L. subscribers, fr. sub, ‘under’, and scribere , ‘to 
write’. See under and write. 

Derivatives: underwrit-er , n., under writ-ing, n. 
undies, n. pi., women’s underwear (colloq.) — 
Formed from the abbreviation of underwear 
with -ies, pi. of dimin. suff. -y. 
undine, n., a female water sprite. — G., fr. F. on- 
dine, introduced by the French poet Pierre de 
Ronsard (1524-85) fr. ModL. undina, a word 
coined by Paracelsus fr. L. unda, ‘wave’. See 
undate and -ine (representing L. -ina). For sense 
development cp. gnome, sprite, salamander , sylph. 
undo, tr. v. — ME. undon , fr. OE. undon , ondon , 
fr.un-,pref. expressing reversal, and don, ‘to do’. 
See do, v. 

Derivatives: undo-er , n., undo-ing, n. 
undone, unfastened, pp. of undo. — ME. undon , 
pp. of undon » ‘to undo’. See prec. word, 
undone, adj., not done. — ME. undon, fr. priv. 
pref. un- and don, ‘done’, pp. of don, ‘to do’. See 
do, v. 

undose, adj., undulate. — L. undosus, ‘wavy’, fr. 
unda, ‘wave’. See undate and adj. suff. -ose. 
undress, tr. v., to take clothes off; intr. v., to take 
one’s clothes off. — Formed fr. un-, pref. ex- 
pressing reversal, and the verb dress. 
Derivative: undress-ed, adj. 
undress, n., ordinary dress, as distinguished from 
full dress. — Formed fr. priv. pref. un- and the 
noun dress. See dress. 

undulant, adj., 1) undulating; 2) wavelike. — 
Formed as if fr. L. *unduldns, gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of *unduldre, back formation fr. unduldtus, 
which was regarded as a pp. See undulate, adj. 
undulate, adj., wavy. — L. unduldtus, ‘wavy, un- 
dulated’, fr. *undula, dimin. of unda, ‘wave’. See 
undate, -ule and adj. suff. -ate. 
undulate, intr. v., to move in waves. — L. undu- 
latus. See undulate, adj. 

Derivatives: undulat-ed, adj., undulat-ing , adj., 
undulat-ing-ly, adv., undulat-ion, n., undulat-ory, 
adj. 

uneven, adj. — ME., fr. OE. unefen, unefn. See 
priv. pref. un- and even. 

Derivatives: uneven-ly , adv., uneven-ness, n. 
unfair, adj. — ME., fr. OE. unfteger, ‘unlovely’. 
See priv. pref. un- and fair, adj. 

Derivatives: unfair-ly, adv., unfair-ness, n. 
unfold, tr. v. — ME. unfolden , fr. OE. unfealdan. 

See un-, pref. expressing reversal, and fold, 
ungainly, adj. — ME. ungeinliche, adv., fr. ungein, 
‘inconvenient’, fr. priv. pref.un- and ON. gegn. 
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‘ready, convenient’. See gainly. 
ungual, adj., pertaining to a nail or claw. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. unguis , ‘nail, hoof 
claw', which is cogn. with Gk. ovu£, ON. nagl, 
OE. nxgel, ‘nail*. See nail and cp. onyx. Cp. also 
unguiculate, unguiform, Ungulata, ungulate, 
unguent, n., an ointment. — L. unguentum, ‘oint- 
ment’, fr. unguen, ‘ointment’, from the stem of 
unguere (pp. unctus ), ‘to anoint’, which is rel. to 
Umbr. umen, ‘ointment’, and cogn. with OI. 
andkti , ‘anoints, smears’, Arm. aucanem , ‘I 
anoint’, OPruss. anctan , ‘butter’, OHG. ancho, 
MHG., G. anke , ‘butter’, OIr. imb, OCo. ame- 
nen, Bret, amann, W. ymenyn, ‘butter’. Cp. unc- 
tion, unctuous. Cp. also anoint, axunge, ointment, 
prune, ‘to preen’. 

unguiculate, adj., having nails or claws (zoo!.) — 
ModL. unguiculdtus, fr. L. unguiculus, ‘finger- 
nail’, dimin. of unguis , ‘nail’. See ungual, -cule 
and adj. suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: unguiculate , n., unguiculat-ed, adj. 
unguiform, adj., having the shape of a nail. — 
Formed fr. JL. unguis, ‘nail’, and forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See ungual and form, n. 

Ungulata, n. pi., the hoofed mammals ( zool . ) — 
ModL., neut. pi. of Late L. ungulatus. See next 
word andcp. the second element in Notungulate. 
ungulate, adj., hoofed; pertaining to the Ungula- 
ta. — Late L. ungulatus, ‘hoofed’, fr. L. ungula, 
‘hoof, claw, talon’, dimin. in form (but not in 
meaning) of unguis , ‘nail’. See ungual, -ule and 
adj. suff. -ate. 

unholy, adj. — ME., fr. OE. unhdlig. See priv. 
pref. un- and holy-. 

Derivatives: unholi-ly , adv., unholi-ness , n. 
uni-, combining form meaning ‘having one only; 
single. — L. uni-, fr. unus , ‘one’. See one and cp. 
words there referred to. Cp. also the last element 
in coadunate. 

uni, adj., plainly woven. — F. uni, lit. ‘united’, 
pp. of unir , ‘to join, unite’, fr. L. unire, of s.m., 
fr. unus, ‘one’. See uni-. 

Uniat, Uniate, n., pertaining to any of such East- 
ern Christian .Churches as acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Pope. — Russ, uniyat , fr. unia, 
‘unity, union’, fr. L. unus , ‘one’. See uni-, 
uniaxial, adj., having one axis. — Compounded 
of uni- and axial. 

unible, adj., that may be united. — Formed with 
suff. -ible fr. L. unire , ‘to unite’. See unite, 
unicorn, n. — ME. unicorne , fr. MF. (= F.) uni- 
corne, fr. L. unicornis , ‘one-horned’, used in the 
Vulgate| for Gk. ^ov6xepajq of the LXX text; 
cp. G. Einhorn, W. ungorn, Bret, uncorn, OS lav. 
ino-rogu . See uni- and horn, and cp. corn, ‘a 
horny induration’. 

uniform, adj. — MF. (= F.) uniforme , fr. L. uni- 
form^, ‘having one form’, fr. L. unus , ‘one’, and 
forma , ‘form, shape’. See uni- and form, n. 
Derivatives: uniform, tr. v., uniform-ty, adv., 
uniform-ness, n. 

uniform, n. — F. uniforme, ‘a uniform dress’, fr. 
uniforme, adj. See prec. word, 
uniformity, n. — ME. uniformite , fr. MF. (— F.) 
uniformite, fr. Late L. uniformitdtem , acc. of 
uniformitds , fr. L. uniformis. See uniform, adj., 
and -ity. 

unify, tr. v. — Fr. ML. unificare , ‘to unite, unify’ 
(either directly or through the medium of F. uni- 
fier), which is compounded of L. unus, ‘one’, and 
-ficdre, ft.facere, ‘to make, do’. See uni- and -fy. 
Derivatives: unifi-able , adj., unifi-er, n. 
unilateral, adj., one-sided. — Coined by the 
English reformer Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) 
fr. ModL. unilaterdlis, fr. L. unum, neut. of unus, 
‘one’, and latus, gen. lateris, ‘side’. See uni- and 
lateral. 

Derivatives: unilateral-ism, n., unilateral-ist, n., 
unilateral-ity, n., unilateral-ly, adv. 
uniliteral, adj., consisting of one letter only. — 
Compounded of uni- and literal. 

Unio, n., a genus of mussels (zool.) — ModL., fr. 
L. unio, ‘pearl’, prob. meaning lit. ‘that which is 
unique’, and rel. to unus , ‘one’, unio, ‘unity, 
union’; see union. For sense development cp. F. 
solitaire, ‘solitaire (diamond)’, lit. ‘solitary, 
single’ (see solitary). * 

Uniola, n., a genus of plants, the spike-grass. — 



Late L., name of a plant, prop, dimin. of L. 
unio, ‘union’. See union and dimin. suff. -ole. 
union, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. unid- 
nem, acc. of unio, ‘unity, union’, fr. L. unus , 
‘one’. See uni-. 

unionism, n., the principle of union. — See union 
and -ism. 

unionist, n., an adherent of unionism. — See 
union and -1st. 

uni parous, adj., producing but one at a birth. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. unus, ‘one’, and 
parere, ‘to bring forth, beget, bear’. See uni- and 
-parous. 

unipartite, adj., not divided into parts. — Lit. 
‘consisting of one part only’, fr. L. unus, ‘one’, 
and pars, gen partis, ‘part’. See uni-, part, n., 
and adj. suff. -ite and cp. tripartite, 
unique, adj. — F. unique , fr. L. unicus, ‘one only, 
single’, fr. unus, ‘one’. See uni-. 

Derivatives: unique, n., unique-ly , adv., unique- 
ness, n. 

unireme, n., a galley having but one bank of oars. 
— Formed on analogy of bireme, etc., fr. L. 
unus, ‘one’, and remus, ‘oar’. See uni- and bireme. 
unison, n., concert, harmony. — MF. (= F.) unis- 
son, fr. ML. unisonus, ‘having only one sound’, 
compounded of L. unus, ‘one’, and sonus , 
‘sound’. See uni- and sound, ‘noise’, 
unit, n. — Shortened fr. unity. 

Unitarian, n., one who rejects the doctrine of the 
Trinity. — ModL. unitarius. See next word and 
-ian. 

Derivative: Unitarian, adj. 
unitary, adj., pertaining to a unit. — Formed fr. 

unity with adj. suff. -ary. 
unite, tr. and intr. v. — ME. uniten , fr. L, unit us, 
pp. of unire , ‘to make one, join, unite’, fr. unus, 
‘one’. See uni-. 

Derivatives: unit-ed, adj., unit-ed-ly , adv., unit- 
ed- ness, n., unit-er , n., unit-ing, adj., unit-ing-ly, 
adv. 

unitive, adj., tending to unite. — Late L. unitivus, 
fr. L. unit us. See unite and -ive. 
unity, n. — ME. unite, fr. OF. unite (F. unit#), fr. 
L. unitatem, acc. of unitds , ‘unity’, fr. unus, ‘one*. 
See one and cp. unit. 

univalence, univalency, n. (chem.) — Formed fr. 
next word with suff. -ce, resp. -cy. 
univalent, adj., having a valency of one (chem.) — 
Formed fr. tri- and L. valens, gen. -ends, pres, 
part, of valere, ‘to have power’. See valiant and 
cp. -valent. 

universal, adj. — ME. universe l, universal, fr. MF. 
universal, universel (F. universel ), fr. OF., fr. L. 
universalis, ‘belonging to all, universal’, fr. uni- 
versus. See universe and adj. suff. -al. L. univer- 
salis was prob. coined by the Roman rhetorician 
Marcus Fabius Quintilianus (cca. 35-cca. 95 
C.E.) to translate Gk. xa&oXtxo? (see catholic). 
Derivatives: universal, n., universal-ism, n., 
universal-ist, n., universal-ity, n., universal-ize, 
tr. v., universal-ly, adv., universal-ness, n. 
universe, n. — L. universum, ‘the whole world, the 
universe’, prop. neut. sing, of the adjective uni- 
versus, ‘whole, general, universal’, lit. ‘-turned 
into one’, fr. unus , ‘one’, and versus, pp. of ver- 
ier e, ‘to turn’ ; see version and cp. words there 
referred to. L. universum is prop, the loan trans- 
lation of Gk. 6 Xov, ‘the universe’, subst. use 
of the neut. of 6Xoe, ‘whole’, 
university, n. — ME. universite, fr. OF. universite 
(F. universite ), fr. ML. universitdtem , acc. of 
universitds, ‘university’, fr. Late L. universitas, 
‘a number of persons associated into one body’, 
fr. L., ‘the whole, the whole world, a number of 
persons associated into one body’, fr. universus , 
‘whole, general, universal’. See prec. word and 
-Ity. 

universology, n., study of the universe. — A hy- 
brid coined fr. L. universum, ‘the universe’, and 
Gk. -Xoytoc, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who speaks (in a 
certain manner); one who deals (with a certain 
topic)’. See universe and -logy. 

Derivatives: universolog-ic-al, adj., unlversolog - 
ist, n. 

univocal, adj., having one meaning only. — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -al fr. Late L. univocus, which 
is compounded of L. unus, ‘one’, and vox, gen. 



vocis, ‘voice, sound’. See uni- and vocal, 
unkempt, adj., not combed; untidy. — Formed 
fr. priv. pref. un- and ME. kempt, pp. of kemben „ 
fr. OE. cemban, ‘to comb’, which stands in gra- 
dational relationship to OE. camb, ‘comb’. See 
comb. 

unless, conj. — Fr. earlier onlesse, onlesse that , 
i.e. ‘on less that’. Cp. F. a moins que, ‘unless’, 
lit. ‘on less that’, and see on and less, 
unmeet, adj., not meet; unsuitable. — ME. un- 
mete , fr. OE. unmxte, ‘not meet’. See priv. pref. 
un- and meet, adj. 

Derivatives: unmeet-ly, adv., unmeet-ness , n. 
unruly, adj., hard to restrain, disorderly. — ME. 
unreuly , fr. priv. pref. un- and reuly, ruly, ‘amen- 
able to rule’, fr. reule, ‘rule’. See rule, n., and 
adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives : unruli-ly, adv., unruli-ness , n. 
untie, tr. and intr. v. — ME. untyen , fr. OE. un- 
tiegan. See un-, pref. expressing reversal, and 

tie. 

until, prep, and conj. — ME., prob. fr. unto (with 
the substitution of til, ‘till’, for to). Cp. Dan. 
indtil and Swed. intill and see unto and till, 
unto, prep. — ME., contraction of *und to. The 
first word means ‘up to, until’, and is rel. to OE. 
dp, OS., ON., OFris., Goth, und, OHG. unzi, 
‘up to, until’, and to OE. end, ‘end’; see end. For 
the etymology of the second word see to. Cp. 
prec. word. 

unwieldy, adj., 1) not easy to handle; 2) awkward. 
— Formed from priv. pref. un- and obsolete 
wieldy , ‘easy to wield’, from wield and adj. suff. 

-y- 

Derivatives: unwield-ly , adv., unwieldi-ness, n. 
up, adv. — ME., fr. OE. upp , up, ‘up’, uppe, ‘on 
high, up’, rel. to OS. uppa, upp , OFris. up, ON., 
Swed. upp, Dan., Du. op, OHG., MHG. «/, G. 
auf \ Goth, iup, ‘up, upward’, ufi ‘under’. The 
original meaning of these words was ‘from be- 
low’. They derive fr. I.-E. base *upo-, ‘from be- 
low; turning upward, upward; up, over, be- 
yond’, whence also OI. upa , ‘near, under, up to, 
on’, Gk. U7r6, ‘under, below’, L. sub (for *sup~), 
‘under’ ; see sub-. Fr. I.-E. base *upo- developed 
the comparative *uper- , *uperi-, ‘over, above, 
beyond’, whence OI. upari, Gk. Cmep, L. super , 
‘over, above, beyond’. See over and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also upon, upper, uppish, 
above, open, eaves, evil and the first element in 
orlop. Cp. also hypsi-, the first element in ooftish 
and the second element in duniwassal. 
Derivatives: up, prep., adj., up, v. (q.v.) 
up, intr. v., to rise. — Fr. the adverb up. Cp. OE. 
uppian , ‘to rise’, fr. upp, ‘up’, and OE. yppan, ‘to 
bring up, disclose’, which stands in gradational 
relationship to upp, ‘up’, 
up-, pref. — From the adverb up. 

Upanishad, n., a class of treatises in Sanskrit lit- 
erature. 1 — OI. upanifdd, lit. ‘a sitting down be- 
side’, fr. upa , ‘near to’, and ni-fdd , ‘a sitting 
down’. For the first element see up, adv. OI. ni, 
‘down, downward’, is rel. to Avestic ni, of s.m., 
and cogn. with OSlav. nizu, ‘down’, OE. nider, 
‘downward, down, below’, and with If. ni- in 
nidus, ‘nest’ ; see nest. 

upas, n., 1) the Javanese tree Antiaris toxicaria ; 
2) its sap or poison. — Fr. Malay upas , ‘vege- 
table poison’, in pohn upas, lit. ‘poison tree’, fr. 
pohn, ‘poison’, and upas, ‘tree’. The word came 
into English through the medium of the Dutch, 
upbraid, tr. v., to chide. — ME. upbreiden, ‘to re- 
proach, censure’, fr. OE. upbregdan, fr. upp , up, 
‘up’, and bregdan , ‘to braid, twist, throw, brand- 
ish’. See up, adv., and braid. For sense develop- 
ment cp. ON. bregda, ‘to braid, brandish, up- 
braid’, Dan. bebreide, ‘to reproach, upbraid’. 
Derivatives: upbraid-er , n., upbraid-ing, n. and 
adj., upbraid-ing-ly, adv. 
upholster, tr. v. — Back formation fr. upholsterer. 

Derivative: upholster-y, n. 
upholsterer, n. — For earlier upholdster, second- 
ary form of upholder, with the original sense of 
‘one who holds up’, goods for sale; see up, adv., 
hold, v., and -ster. For the redundant suff. -er in 
upholsterer , cp. caterer , fruiterer, poulterer , 
sorcerer. 

uphroe, n. — See euphroe. 
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upon, prep. — ME. upon, which is a compound of 
up and on. See up, adv., and on. 
upper, adj. — Comparative of the adj. up. See up, 
adv., and compar. suff. -er. 

Derivative: upper, n. 

uppish, adj. — Formed from the adj. up (see up, 
adv.) with adj. suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: uppisk-ly, adv., uppish-ness , n. 
uproar, n., tumult. — Du. oproer, ‘tumult, riot’, 
fr. MDu., lit. ‘a stirring up\ fr. op, ‘up’ (see up, 
adv.), and rper, ‘confusion’, which is rel. to ON. 
hratra , ‘to stir up’, OE. hreran , ‘to move, stir, 
shake'. Cp. G. Aufruhr, ‘tumult’, which is the 
exact etymological equivalent of Du. oproer , 
and see rare, ‘underdone 1 . E. uproar was in- 
fluenced in spelling by the verb roar. 
Derivatives: uproar-ious , adj., uproar-ious-ly , 
adv., uproar -ious-ness, n. 
upside down, adv. — Alteration of ME. up so 
down. Cp. topsy-turvy. 

upsilon, n., the twentieth letter of the Greek al- 
phabet (o, T). — Gk. 3 <J>iX6v, lit. ‘a mere or 
bare y\ so called in contradistinction to thediph- 
thongs ot, si, which. are pronounced in Med- 
ieval and Modem Greek exactly like u (= /). 
See hyoid and psilo- and cp. epsilon, 
upward, adv. — ME., fr. OE. upweard. Cp. MLG. 
upwart , MDu. opwaert, Du. opwaart, MHG. uf- 
went , and see up and -ward, 
upwards, adv. — Formed from prec. word with 
adv. gen. suff. - es , -s. See -wards, 
ur-, form of uro- before a vowel, 
uracho-, combining form used in the sense of 
‘ urachal and'. — See next word, 
urachus, n., a fibrous cord connecting the apex 
of the bladder with the umbilicus (anat) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. o^potxot;, ‘urinary canal of a 
fetus’, fr. o5pov, ‘urine’, and base of x e ^ v > ‘to 
pour’. See urine and chyle. 

Derivative: urach-al , adj. 
uraemia, n. — See uremia, 
uraeus, n., the sacred cobra as represented on the 
headdress of the rulers of ancient Egypt. — 
ModL., fr. Gk. o^paioc, fr* Egypt- uro > ‘asp; 
king 1 . 

Ural-Altaic, adj., pertaining to a great group of 
people and languages in Eastern Europe and 
Central Asia. — Prop, ‘relating to the peoples 
living between the Urals and the Altaic Moun- 
tains’. 

uralite, n., a variety of amphibole (mineral.) — 
G. Uralit , named after the Ural mountains 
where it was first found. The ending -it goes 
back to Gk. -Fn)? ; see subst. suff. -ite. 
uran, n., a monitor lizard. — F. ouran , a var. of 
varan, fr. Algerian Arab, uran, altered fr. Arab. 
waral, ‘monitor lizard’. See varan, 
uran-, form of urano- before a vowel. 

Urania, n., name of the Muse of astronomy 
(Greek my thol) — L., fr. Gk. Oupavia, fern, of 
oupaviot;, ‘heavenly’, fr. o\upav<$<;. See urano-. 
Derivative: Urani-an, adj. 
uranium, n., name of a metallic, radioactive ele- 
ment ( chem .) — ModL., coined by its discoverer, 
the German chemist Martin Heinrich Klaproth 
(1743-1817) in 1789 from the name of the planet 
Uranus, which was discovered by Herschel in 
1781. See Uranus and cp. titanium. 

Derivatives: uran-ic , adj., uran-ite, n. (mineral), 
uran-it-ic , adj. 

urano-, before a vowel uran-, combining form for 
uranium. — See next word. 

Uranus, n., 1) the god of Heaven, husband of 
Gaia, the Earth ( Greek mythol .); 2) name of a 
planet. — L., fr. Gk. Oupav6<;, fr. o0pav6c, 
‘heaven, sky’, which prob. stands for *(f)opoa- 
v6s, hence is possibly cogn. with OI. var$dm , 
‘rain’, vdr$ati , ‘rains’. See varsha. 
uranyl, n., the bivalent radical UO a (chem.) — 
Coined fr. uran- and -yl. 
urazine, urazin, n., a crystalline compound, 
C 2 H 4 N 4 0 2 — G. Urazin, formed fr. Ur in, ‘urine 1 , 
fr. L. urina (see urine) and hydrazfa. 
urban, adj., pertaining to a city. — L. urbanus, 
‘pertaining to the city, cultivated, refined, ele- 
gant’, fr. urbs, gen. urbis, ‘a city’, esp. the city of 
Rome’, which is of uncertain origin. It is pos- 
sibly a loan word fr. Sumerian uru, ‘city’ 



(brought to Rome prob. through the medium of 
the Etruscans). Cp. Basque uri, ‘city’, which 
seems to be of the same origin. Cp. urbane and 
suburb. 

Derivatives: urban- is t, n., urban-ist-ic, adj., 
urban-ize , tr. v., urban-iz-ation, n. 

Urban, masc. PN. — Fr. L. urbanus , ‘of the town 
or city; refined, polished, courteous’. See prec. 
word. 

urbane, adj., polished; suave. — L. urbanus; see 
urban. For a similar differentiation in form and 
meaning of orig. one and the same word, cp. 
german and germane , human and humane. 
Derivative: urbane-ly , adv. 

urbanism, n. — - F. urbanisme, fr. L. urbanus. See 
urban and -Ism. 

urbanity, n. — 'MF. (= F.) urbanite , fr. L. urba- 
nitds , gen. -dtis, ‘city life; refinement or elegance 
in speech’, fr. urbanus. See urban and urbane. 
For the ending see suff. -ity. 

urceolate, adj., shaped like a pitcher. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. urceolus, dimin. of ur- 
ceus , ‘pitcher’, which is of uncertain origin. It 
meant perh. orig. ‘an earthen vessel’, and is bor- 
rowed — togerthe with Gk. f>px?) (Aeol. upyx ) , 
‘an earthen vessel for salted fish’, — from a Sem. 
language. Cp. Aram, arqa (Jer. 10 : 1 1), ‘the 
earth’, which is rel. to Aram.-Syr. or' a, ‘earth’, 
Heb. eretz, Arab, ard, Akkad, erjitu, ‘earth’. 
Cp. also Arakiei, name of the Angel of the earth 
in the Book of Enoch, 8:3. OSlav. vruci, ‘pitch- 
er’, derives fr. Goth. *aurkeis (in gen. pi. 
atirkje), ‘pitcher’, which itself is a loan word fr. 
L. urceus . Cp. urn. For the ending of L. urceolus 
see dimin. suff. -ole. 

urchin, n., 1) a hedgehog; 2) a sea urchin; 3) a 
small boy, esp. a roguish one. — ME. urchon, 
irchon , fr. OF. herichon , irechon, ireqon, heriqon 
(F. her is son), formed with dimin. suff. -on fr. L. 
ericius , an enlarged form of er, fr. orig. *her, 
‘hedgehog’, lit. ‘the pricky creature’, fr. I.-E. 
base *gher-, ‘to bristle’, whence also Gk. yr t p, 
gen. X^lP^St ‘hedgehog’. Alb. def, ‘wild boar, 
hog’, and its dimin. derk, dirk, ‘young pig, sow’. 
Arm. jar , ‘mane of the horse’, OIr. garb , W. 
garw, ‘rough’. For derivatives of enlarged forms 
of base *§her- see horror and cp. words there 
referred to. 

Urdu, n., Hindustani. — Hind, urdu, fr. Pers. Ur- 
du, ‘camp’, which is cogn. with Turk, ordu , 
‘horde’ (see horde) ; used in the sense of zaban - 
i-urdu, ‘(language of) the camp’. 

-ure, noun suff. denoting an act or its result. — 
ME., fr. OF. (— F.) -ure, fr. L. -iira, enlarge- 
ment of subst. suff. -us, which derives fr. -us, suff. 
of the past participle. 

urea, n., crystalline compound found in the urine 
of animals (biochem.) — ModL., fr. F. uree, a 
word .coined by the French chemist Antoine- 
Fran$ois de Fourcroy (1755-1809) from the base 
of the word urine (q.v.) 

Derivative: ure-al, adj. 

urease, n., ah enzyme occurring in soybeans (bio- 
chem .) — Coined fr. urea and suff. -ase. 

uredo, n., a kind of rust (bot) — L. uredd, ‘a 
blast, blight; a burning itch’, fr. urere, ‘to bum’. 
See combust. 

uremia, uraemia, n., a morbid condition of the 
blood (med.) — Medical L., compounded of 
oSpov, ‘urine’, and octp.a, ‘blood’. See urine, 
hemal and 1st -la. 

Derivative: urem-ic, uraem-ic , adj. 

ureter, n., the duct conveying urine from the kid- 
neys to the bladder (anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. 
oupY)T7}p, usually in the pi. oup^jT^pei;, fr. 
oupelv, ‘to pass urine’, fr. oupov. See urine. 
Derivatives: ureter-al, ureter-ic, adjs. 

ureteritis, n., inflammation of the ureter (med) — 
Medical L., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-itis. 

uretero-, before a vowel ureter-, combining form 
denoting the ureter. — Fr. Gk. oupTjxrjp. See 

ureter. 

urethan, urethane, n., ethyl carbamate (chem.) — 
F. urethane , coined by the French chemist Jean- 
Baptiste-Andr£ Dumas (1800-84) from the ab- 
breviation of the words urea and ether and suff. 
-an, -ane. 



urethra, n., the canal through which the urine is 
discharged from the bladder (anat) — Medical 
L. urethra, fr. Gk. oup^O-pa, a word coined by 
Hippocrates fr. oupetv, ‘to pass urine', fr. oupov. 
See urine and cp. ureter. 

Derivatives: urethr-al , adj., urethr-ism, n. 
urethritis, n., inflammation ‘of the urethra’ (med) 
— Medical L., formed fr. Gk. oup^pa (see 
prec. word) with suff. -itis. 
urethro-, before a vowel urethr-, combining form 
denoting the urethra. — Gk.o^p^po-, oup7)l>p-, 
fr. otipT7#pa. See urethra, 
urethroscope, n., an instrument for the examina- 
tion of the interior of the urethra (med.) — Com- 
pounded of urethro- and Gk. -oxotuov, fr. 
oxokzIv, ‘to look at, examine’. See -scope, 
uretic, adj., pertaining to urine; urinary. — Late 
L. ureticus, fr. Gk. oup7]Tix<S<;, ‘of, or relating 
to, urine’, fr. oupeiv, ‘to pass urine’. See urine 
and adj. suff. -ic. 

urge, tr. v. — L. urgere , ‘to press, drive, urge', 
cogn. with Goth, wrikan, “to persecute’, OE. 
wrecan, ‘to drive, expel; to avenge’. See wreak. 
Derivatives: urge, n., urgent (q.v.), urg-er, n. 
urge nee, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. Late L. urgentia. 
See next word and -ce. 

urgency, n. — Late L. urgentia, fr. L. urgens , gen. 
-ends. See next word and -cy. 
urgent, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) urgent , fr. L. 
urgentem, acc. of urgens, pres. part, of urgere. 
See urge and -ent. 

Derivatives: urgent-ly , adv., urgent-ness , n. 
-uria, combining form meaning ‘relating to urine’ 
(med) — Medical L., fr. Gk. -oopta, fr. oijpov. 
See urine and 1st -ia. 

Uriah, 1) masc. PN. ; 2) in the Bible , a Hittite, 
husband of Bathsheba. — Prob. of foreign, pos- 
sibly Horite, origin, but folk-etymol. identified 
with the Heb. name Uriyya h , which lit. means 
‘flame of the Lord’, or ‘my light is the Lord’. 
For the first element of this name see Urim and 
cp. Uriel, for the second see EIjiah and cp. words 
there referred to. 

uric, adj., pertaining to urine. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -Ic fr. Gk. oiSpov. See urine. 

Uriel, masc. PN. — Heb. Uriel, lit. ‘flame of 
God’ or ‘my light is God’. See next word and 
El. 

Urim, n. pi., one of the two objects attached to 
the breastplate of the high priest (Bible). — Heb. 
urim , of uncertain origin. It is perh. identical 
with the pi. of ur, ‘fire, flame’, fr. dr, v., ‘it be- 
came light’ (whence also dr, n., ‘light’), which is 
rel. to Aram, ur, ‘to give light, shine’, Akkad. 
urru , ‘light, day’, Arab, awwara, ‘he kindled’, 
uwdr, ‘heat, glow’. Cp. Uriah, prec. word and 
the second element in Melchior. Cp. also the 
Septuagint which renders urim by S^Xoioi?, 
‘manifestation’ (fr. StjXoov, ‘to make visible’), 
and Symmachus, who translates it with the 
word cpojTtarjjLOi, pi. of <pomo|ji6s, ‘illumina- 
tion’ (fr. gen. (povroc;, ‘light’). Cp. Thum- 
mirn. 

urin-, form of urino- before a vowel, 
urinal, n. — ME. urynale , fr. OF. (= F.) urinal , 
fr. Late L. urinal, fr. L. adj. urindlis, ‘relating to 
urine’, fr. urina. See urine and adj. suff. -al. 
urinary, adj. — Medical L. urindrius, correspond- 
ing in sense to L. urindlis , ‘relating to urine’, fr. 
urina. See urine and adj. suff. -ary. 
urinate, intr. v. — ML. urina tus, pp. of urindre , 
‘to pass urine', fr. L. urina, ‘urine’. (L. urinari 
means ‘to plunge into water’.) See urine and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: urinat-ion , n., urinat-ive, adj. 
urine, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. OF., fr. L. 
urina , which is cogn. with OI. var , vari, ‘water’, 
Avestic vdr , ‘rain’, Toch. A war, ‘water’, Lith. 
jures, Lett, jura, ‘sea’, esp. ‘the Baltic’, OPruss. 
wurs, ‘pond’, OE. wser, ON. ver, ‘sea’, ON. ur, 
‘drizzling rain’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
base*wer-, ‘water, rain, wet’; cp. urea, ureter, 
urethra, uretic, and the first dement in aurochs. 
Fr. I.-E .*wer-s-, an -j-enlargement of base *wer-, 
derive Gk. oupiioi (for * worse yd), oupeiv, ‘to 
pass urine* (whence, with back* formation, 
i oupov, ‘urine’). For further derivatives of base 
* wer-s- see varsha. 
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urino-, before a vowel urin-, combining form 
meaning ‘urine’. — - Fr. L. urina. See prec. word, 
urn, n. — ME. urne , fr. L. urna y ‘water pot, urn’, 
which stands for *urcna and is rel. to urceus , 
‘pitcher’. See urceolate. 

Derivatives: urn , tr. v., urn-ful, adj. 
uro-, before a vowel ur-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘urine’, as in urology ( med .) — Gk. oupo-, 
oup-, fr. oSpov, ‘urine’. See urine, 
uro-, before a vowel ur-, ‘tail-, tail-like’, as in uro- 
pod ( zool .) — Gk. oupo-, oup-, fr. oupa, ‘tail’, 
which stands for *opcrf6 and is rel. to oppo? 
(for I.-E. *orsos ), ‘tail, rump, base of the spine’, 
and cogn. with OS., ON., OHG., MHG. ars, 
‘buttock’. See arse and cp. the second element 
in coenurus, colure, cynosure, dasyure, squirrel. 
Urocoptis, n., a genus of landsnail {zool.) — 
ModL., compounded of uro-, ‘tail’, and Gk. 
x67TTetv, ‘to cut, strike’, which is rel. to X07u<;, 
‘a knife’, xop.p.a, ‘something cut’. See comma 
and cp. Coptis. 

Uropeltidae, n. pi., a family of burrowing snakes 
{zool.) — ModL., formed with su.ff. -idae fr. 
uro-, ‘tail-’, and Gk. ‘a small shield’ (see 

pelta) ; so called in allusion to the tail w hich ends 
in a shield. 

uropod, n., any of the abdominal appendages of 
an arthropod {zool.) — Componded of uro-, 
‘tail-’, and Gk. roue;, gen. 7to86<;, ‘foot’. See 

-pod. 

-urous, combining form meaning ‘-tailed’. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. Gk. oupa, ‘tail’. See 
uro-, ‘tail-’. 

Ursa, n., name of either of two constellations (al- 
so called the Great Bear, resp. the Little Bear). 

— L. ursa, ‘she bear’, fern, of ursus, ‘bear’. See 
Ursus and cp. words there referred to. 

Ursidae, n. pi., a family of large carnivores {zool.) 

— ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. L. ursus, 
‘bear’. See Ursus. 

ursine, adj., pertaining to a bear. — L. ur sinus, fr. 
ursus, ‘bear’. See Ursus and -ine (representing L. 
-inus). 

urson, n., the Canada porcupine. — F. ourson, 
dimin. of ours, ‘bear’, fr. L. ursus. See Ursus. 
Ursula, fem. PN. — Fr. L. Ursula , dimin. of ursa, 
‘she-bear’. See Ursa and -ule. 

Ursus, n., a genus of large carnivores, the Euro- 
pean brown bear and its allies {zool.) — L. ursus, 
‘bear’, which stands for *urcsos and is cogn. 
with Gk. apxxoi; (also &pxo?), ‘bear’. See arc- 
tic and cp. Ursa, ursine, urson, Ursula, Orson. 
Urtica, n., a genus of plants, the nettle {bot.) — 
L. urtica , ‘nettle’, lit. ‘the plant that causes burn- 
ing’, fr. iirere, ‘to bum’. See cumbust. 
Urticaceae, n. pi., the nettle family {bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Urtica with suff. -aceae. 
urticaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
urticaria, n., nettle rash {med.) — Medical L., 
formed fr. L. urtica, ‘nettle’. See Urtica. 
urticate, tr. v., to sting like a nettle. — ML. urti- 
catus, pp. stem of urticare, fr. L. urtica, ‘nettle’. 
See Urtica and verbal suff. -ate. 
urtication, n. — ML. urticatid, gen. -dnis, fr. 
urticatus , pp. of urticare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

urubu, n., the black vulture. — Port, and Sp. 
urubti, A Tupi loan word. 

urus, n., the aurochs. — L. urns, a Teut. loan 
word. Cp. OE., OHG. ur, ‘bison’, and see 

aurochs. 

us, objective case of we. — ME. ous, us, fr. OE. 
us, rel. to OS., OFris. us, ON., Swed. oss, Dan. 
os, MDu., Du. ons, OHG., MHG., G. uns , Goth. 
uns, fr. I.-E. base for *nes, *nos, ‘we 5 ; 

cogn. with OI. nas, ‘us’, Avestic na , ‘us’, Toch. 
A nas, Hitt, nash, ‘us’, Hitt, anzash , ‘we’, Alb. 
na, ‘us’, Gk. dual vto, vwt, ‘we two’, Lesbian 
Dor. aus (for *dmfxe ; whence Ion. and Att. 
■fjfjteu;)* Avestic ahma (for I.-E. *nsme), ‘we’, L. 
nos, ‘we, us’, OS lav. hy, ‘us’, nasu, ‘our’, OPruss. 
nouson , ‘our’, Alb. ne , *we’, OIr. ni, W., Co., 
Bret, ni, ny, ‘we, us’. The rough spirit in Att. 
7)(ieT? is due to the influence of ufieu;, ‘ye, 
you’. Cp. our, nostrum. 

usable, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. OF. (== 
F.) user. See use, v., and -able. 

Derivative: usable-ness, n. 



usage, n., the time allowed for the payment of a 
bill, as established by custom. — ME., fr. OF. 
(= F.) usage, fr. us, ‘usage’, fr. L. usus. See use, 
n., and -age. 

usance, n. — ME. usaunce, fr. OF. (= F.) usance, 
fr. user, 'to use’. See use, v., and -ance. 
use, n. — ME. us, use, fr. OF. (= F.) us, fr. L. 
usus, ‘usage, custom, use’, fr. usus, pp. of uti, ‘to 
use’, fr. OL. oitier, which is rel. to Oscan liittiuf, 
‘use’; of uncertain origin. Cp. usage, usance, 
usual, usufruct, usurp, usury, utensil, utility, 
utilize, abuse, misuse, peruse. 

Derivatives: use-ful, adj., use-ful-ly , adv., use- 
fulness, n., use-less, adj., use-less-ly, adv., use- 
less-ness, n. 

use, tr. v. — ME. usen , fr. OF. (= F.) user, fr. 
VL. *usare (whence also It. usare. Proven^., 
Cat., Sp., Port, usar), freq. of L. uti (pp. usus), 
‘to use’. See use, n. 

Derivatives: us-ed, adj., us-ed-ly, adv., us-ed- 
ness , n., user (q.v.) 

user, n., one who uses. — ME. See use, v., and 
agential suff. -er. 

user, n., right of use {law.) — OF. (= F.) infin. 
user, ‘to use’. See use, v. For the subst. use of 
the infinitive in law terms cp. attainder and words 
there referred to. 

ushabti, n., a small figure representing a servant, 
deposited in an ancient Egyptian tomb. — 
Egypt, ushebti , ‘lit. answerer’, 
usher, n. — - ME. ussker, fr. MF. ussier, uissier (F. 
huissier), fr. OF., fr. VL. ustidrius, ‘doorkeeper’, 
fr. L. ostiarius , of s.m., fr. dstium, ‘door, en- 
trance’. See ostiary. 

Derivatives: usher, tr. v., usher-er, n. 
usine, n., works, factory. — F., fr. North Eastern 
F. wisine, altered fr. Picard ouchine, ult. fr. L. 
officina, ‘workshop, manufactory’. See officinal. 
Usnea, n., a genus of lichens (hot.) — ModL., fr. 

Arab. tishna h , ‘moss’, which is of Persian origin. 
Usneaceae, n. pl„ a family of lichens (bot.) — 
ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

usquebaugh, n., whiskey {archaic). — Ir. and Gael. 
uiscebeathadh , ‘whiskey’, lit. ‘water of life’, fr. 
OIr. uisce, ‘water’, and bethad , gen. of bethu, 
‘life’. OIr. uisce stands for * wud-ko- and is cogn. 
with OI. udan Gk. 58<op, E. water (q.v.) The 
second element comes fr. OIr. bethu, ‘life’, is 
cogn. with Gk. (3 lo$, L. vita, ‘life’, and with E. 
quick (q.v.) Cp. whiskey, which is a doublet of 
usquebaugh. For sense development cp. It. ac- 
quavite , F. eau-de-vie, ‘brandy’, which are trans- 
lations of L, aqua vitae, ‘water of life’, a name 
given to alcohol by the alchemists who thought 
they had found in alcohol the elixir of life, 
ussingite, n., a sodium aluminum silicate {min- 
eral.) — Dan. ussingit, named after the Danish 
mineralogist Niels V. Ussing (died in 191 1). The 
ending -it goes back to Gk. -itt)?; see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

Ustilago, n., a genus of fungi {bot.) — ModL. 
ustilago , ‘smut’, fr. Late L. ustilago, ‘a kind of 
thistle’, lit. ‘the burning or itching plant’, rel. to 
ustulare, ‘to burn a little, to scorch’ ; see ustulate. 
In ModL. ustilago is used to denote ‘smut’, in 
allusion to the sootlike appearance of the plants 
of this genus. 

ustion, n., a burning. — L. ustio, gen. -onis, fr. 
ustus, pp. of urere, ‘to burn’. See combust and 
•ion. 

ustulate, adj., burned, scorched. — L. ustuldtus, 
pp. of ustulare, ‘to burn a little, scorch’, fr. ustus, 
pp. of urere , ‘to bum’. See combust and adj. suff. 
-ate and cp. Ustilago. 

ustulation, n., a burning, scorching. — ML. ustu- 
latio , gen. -dnis, fr. L. ustuldtus, pp. of ustulare. 
See prec. word and -ion. 
usual, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. usualis (whence al- 
so OF., F. usuel), fr. L. usus, ‘use’. See use, n., 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: usual-ly, adv., usual-ness, n. 
usucapion, n., acquisition by uninterrupted pos- 
session for a certain period of time {Roman law). 
— L. usucapio, gen. -dnis, ‘acquisition by long 
use’, fr. usucapere , ‘to acquire by long use’, 
which is compounded of usu , ‘by use’ (abl. of 
usus), and capere , ‘to take, receive’. See use, n.. 



captive, and -ion. 

usucaption, n., the same as usucapion. — ML. usu- 
captio, gen. -dnis, refashioned fr. L. usucapio on 
analogy of captio (see prec. word and caption), 
usufruct, n., the right to the use and profits of the 
property of another without damaging it {law).* 

— Late L. usus fructus, frequently spelled as one 
word ususfructus (whence also F. usufruit) (in 
the abl. usu fructu, resp. usufruct u ), short for usus 
et fructus, ‘use and fruit; use and enjoyment’, fr. 
usus , ‘use’, et, ‘and’, and fructus, ‘fruit’. See use, 
n., and fruit. 

Derivative: usufruct, tr. v. 
usufructuary, n., one having the usufruct of prop- 
erty {law). — Late L. usufruct uarius, fr. usufruc - 
tus , See prec. word and adj. suff. -ary. 
usurer, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) usurier, fr. ML. 
iisurdrius, ‘usurer’, fr. the Latin adjective usurd- 
rius, ‘pertaining to interest’, fr. usura. See usury 
and agential suff. -er. 

usurious, adj., I) practicing usury; 2) pertaining 
to usury. — Formed fr. usury with suff. -ous, on 
analogy of adjectives in which the suff. -ous cor- 
responds to OF. -ous (F. -eux). 

Derivatives: usurious-ly, adv., usurious-ness, n. 
usurp, tr. v., to seize without right; intr. v., to 
practice usurpation. — ME. usurpen , fr. MF. 
(= F.) usurper, fr. L. usurpare, ‘to get possession 
of, to acquire’, in Late L., ‘to assume unlaw- 
fully, to usurp’, formed as if fr. an adjective 
*usu-rapos, fr. usus, ‘use’, and rapere, ‘to seize’. 
See use, n., and rapid. 

Derivatives: usurp-er , n., usurp-ing-ly , adv. 
usurpation, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. usur - 
pdtionem, acc. of usurpatid , ‘making use of, 
taking possession of’, fr. usurpatus, pp. of usur - 
pare. See prec. word and -ion. 
usury, n. — ME. usurie, userie, fr. ML. usuria, fr. 
L. usura , ‘use, enjoyment, interest, usury’ 
(whence also Sp. and It. usura), fr. usus, ‘use’. 
See use, n., and the suffixes -ure and -y (repre- 
senting L. -id). 

ut, n., the first tone or key-note in the scale of 
Guido d’ Arezzo (music). — See gamut, 
utahite, n., a hydrous basic iron sulfate (mineral.) 

— Named after Utah , a state in the western 
U.S.A. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

utas, n., the octave (= eight days) of a feast ( ec - 
cles.) — AF. utaves, fr. OF. huitieve , oitauve, fr. 
L. octdva {dies), ‘eighth day’, fem. of octavus , 
‘eighth’. See octave. 

utensil, n. — ME. utensele , utensil, fr. MF. uten- 
sile, fr. L. utensilia, ‘utensils’, prop, subst. use 
of the neut. pi. of the adj. utensilis , ‘fit for use’, 
fr. uti, pp. usus, ‘to use’; F. ustensile was in- 
fluenced in form by user, ‘to use’. See use, v., and 
n. 

uterine, adj., 1) pertaining to the womb; 2) bom 
of the same mother, but by a different father. — 
L. uterinus , ‘pertaining to the womb; born of 
the same mother’, fr. uterus , ‘womb’. See uterus 
and adj. suff. -ine (representing L. -inus). 
utero-, before a vowel uter-, combining form de- 
noting the uterus. — Fr. L. uterus , ‘womb’. See 
next word. 

uterus, n., the womb. — L., ‘womb’, cogn. with 
OI. uddram, ‘belly’. Maced. G§epo<;, ‘belly, 
womb’, Gk. uorpo? (Hesychius), uaTepa, 
‘womb’, Lith. vedaras, ‘stomach’, OPruss. we- 
ders, ‘belly’, OSlav. vedro, ‘bucket’. Cp. hysteria, 
utilitarian, adj. — Coined by Jeremy Bentham 
(1748-1832) fr. utility and suff. -arian. See next 
word. 

utilitarianism, a., the doctrine by Jeremy Bentham 
that the end of all action should be the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number (philos.) — 
Formed from prec. word with suff. -ism. 
utility, n. — ME. utilite, fr. MF. (= F.) utilite, 
fr. OF. utilite , fr. L. utilitatem , acc. of utilitas, 
fr. utilis, ‘useful’, fr. uti, ‘to use’. See use, -ile and 
-ity and cp. inutile. 

utilize, tr. v., to use. — F. utiliser, formed fr. L. 
utilis, ‘useful’, with suff. -iser. See prec. word 
and -ize. 

Derivatives: utiliz-able , adj., utiliz-er , n. 
utmost, adj. — ME. utmest, utemest , fr. OE. Cit- 
m-est, ute-m-est, a double superl. fr. ut, ute , ‘out’. 
See out and -most and cp. uttermost. 
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Derivative: utmost, n. 

Utopia, n. — ModL., lit. ‘nowhere*, coined by 
Sir Thomas More (1779-1852) fr. Gk. ou, ‘not’, 
and ‘place’. See topic, n., and 1st -ia. 

Derivatives: Utopi-an, adj. and n., utopi-an-ism, 
n., utopi-an-ist , n., utopi-an-ize, tr. v., utop-ism , 
n., utop-ist-ic , adj. 

utricle, n., a little sac ( zool . and hot.) — L. utricu- 
lus, ‘a little bag’ (whence also F. utricule ), dimin. 
of uter , ‘leather sack or bag’, which prob. stands 
for *udris and is cogn. with Gk. 6$pta, ‘water 
bottle’, uSop, ‘water’. See water and -cle, and 
cp. hydro-. Cp. also next word and Utricularia. 

utricular, adj., pertaining to a utricle. — Formed 
with suff. -ar fr. L. utriculus , ‘a little bag’. See 
prec. word. 

Utricularia, n., a genus of plants, the bladder- 
wort ( bot .) — ModL., formed fr. L. utriculus. 
See utricle and -aria. 

utter, adj. — ME. uter, utter , fr. OE. ultra , 
uter(r)a, ‘outer’, rel. to OS., ON. iitar, OFris. 
ultra , uter a, MDu. utere , Du. uiter OHG. wjar, 
MHG. u$er, G. aufier , ‘outer’, compar. adjectives 
formed fr. OE. ut, ute (ME. out, oute ), etc., 
‘out’. See out and compar. suff. -er and cp. outer, 
utmost, uttermost. Cp. also next word. 
Derivatives: utter-ly , adv., utter-ness , n. 

utter, tr. v. — ME. uttren , fr. utter, ‘outside’, adv., 
fr. OE. iitor , adv., compar. of ut , ‘out’. See out 
and compar. suff. -er and cp. prec. word. 



Derivatives: utter-able , adj., utter-able-ness , n., 
utter-er, n., utter-ing , n. 

utterance, n., the act of uttering, speech. — Form- 
ed from the verb utter with suff. -ance. 
utterance, n, extremity. — ME, utter aunce, fr. MF. 
(= F.) outrance , fr. OF., fr. outre, ‘beyond’, fr. 
L. ultra ; see outrance; influenced in form by an 
association with the adjective utter, 
uttermost, adj. — Formed fr. utter, adj., and 
-most. See utmost. 

uva, n. } a grape, a grapelike fruit {bot.) — L. uva, 
prob. fr. I.-E. *oiwa~, **iwa-, *fwa-, ‘berry, 
grape’, whence also Gk. 8a, ovj, oEtj, ‘service 
tree’, 8ov, ‘service berry’, and OE. eow, iw , 
‘yew’. See yew and cp. pyruvic acid. Cp. also 
uvea, uvula. 

uvanite, n., a hydrous uranium vanadate (min- 
eral.) — Coined fr. oranium, vanadium and subst. 
suff. -ite. 

uvarovite, n., a calcium-chromium garnet ( min- 
eral .) — Named after Count Sergei S. U varov 
(1786-1855), president of St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
uvea, n., the posterior colored surface of the iris 
( anat .) — Medical L., fr. L. uva, ‘a grape’ (see 
uva); prop, a loan translation of Gk. £ayo- 
x&tc»>v, lit. ‘the covering resembling berries 
or grapes’ (fr. pa£, gen. pay8i; } ‘grape’), a name 
given by Galen to the choroid membrane and 
the iris. See Joseph Hyrtl, Onomatologia Ana- 



tomica, pp. 588-91. 

uveitis, n., inflammation of the uvea (med.) — A 
Medical L. hybrid coined fr. uvea and -itis, a 
suff. of Greek origin. 

uvula, n., the fleshy lobe in the center of the pos- 
terior part of the soft Dalate (anat.) — ML. 
uvula prop, dimin. of L. uva, ‘grape’ (see uva and 
-ule); coined by the anatomist J. Vesling (1598- 
1649) in imitation of Gk. xloviq, ‘uvula’, Ut. ‘a 
small pillar’, fr. xfcov, gen. xcovo?, ‘pillar; 
uvula’. See Joseph Hyrtl, Onomafologia ana- 
tomica, p. 592. 

Derivatives: uvul-ar , adj. and n., uvul-ar-ly, adv. 
Uvularia, n., a genus of plants, the bellwort (bot.) 
— ModL., formed fr. ML. uvula, see uvula and 
-aria; so called in allusion to the drooping 
flowers. 

uvulitis, n., inflammation of the uvula (med.) — A 
Medical L. hybrid coined fr. uvula and -itis, a 
suff. of Greek origin. 

uxorial, adj., 1) uxorious; 2) characteristic of a 
wife. — Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. uxor i us. 
See next word. 

uxorious, adj., excessively fond of, or submissive 
to, one’s wife. — L. uxorius, ‘pertaining to a 
wife; excessively fond of a wife’, fr. uxor , gen. 
uxoris , ‘wife’; which is of uncertain origin. For 
E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
Derivatives: uxorious-Iy , adv., uxorious-ness , n. 




vacancy, n. — Late L. vacantia , fr. L. vacans, gen. 

vacantis. See next word and -cy. 
vacant, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (— F.), fr. L. vacan- 
tem, acc. of vacans , pres. part, of vacare , ‘to be 
empty, be unoccupied, be free, be at leisure’, 
which is rel. to vacuus , ‘empty, void’, and prob. 
also to L. va-stus, ‘empty, waste, desert’. See 
vain and cp. vacation, vacuous, vacuum, evacuate, 
void. Cp. also waste, adj. For the ending see suff. 
-ant. 

vacate, tr. and intr. v. — L. vacatus, pp. of vacare, 
‘to be empty’. See prec. word and verbal suff. 
-ate. 

vacation, n. — Late ME., fr. F. vacation, fr. L. 
vacationem , acc. of vacatio , ‘a being free from a 
duty, freedom, exemption’, fr. vacatus , pp. of 
vacare. See prec. word and -ion. 

Derivatives: vacation , intr. v., vacationer, n., 
vacationist (q.v.) 

vacationist, n. — A hybrid formed fr. L. vacatio 
(see prec. word) with -1st, a suff. of Greek origin. 
Vaccaria, n., a genus of plants of the pink 
family ( bot .) — ModL., fr. L. vacca, ‘cow’ (see 
vaccine and -aria) ; so called because of its use 
for fodder. 

vaccinate, tr. v., to inoculate with vaccine. — 
Formed fr. vaccine, n., with verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: vaccination (q.v.), vaccinat-or, n., 
vaccinat-ory, adj. 

vaccination, n. — Coined by Edward Jenner, a 
Gloucestershire doctor, fr. ModL. vaccinia. See 
vaccinia and -ation. 

vaccine, adj., pertaining to a cow; pertaining to 
vaccination. — L. vaccinus, ‘of, or pertaining 
to, a cow’, fr. vacca, ‘cow’, which is cogn. with 
OI. vasd, ‘cow’. Cp. next word. Cp. also Vac- 
caria and buckaroo. 

vaccine, n., the virus of cowpox. — Fr. L. vaccina, 
‘pertaining to a cow’, fem. of the adjective vac- 
cinus, used as a noun. See vaccine, adj. 
Derivative: vaccin-ic, adj. 
vaccinia, n., cowpox. — ModL., formed from 
prec. word with 1st suff. -ia. 

Derivative: vaccini-al, adj. 

Vaccinium, n., a genus of plants, the blueberry 
(bot.) — L. vaccinium , ‘blueberry, whortleberry’, 
prob. a loan word fr. Gk. oaxiv^oc, fr. earlier 
♦ftxxiv&oi;, ‘wild hyacinth, bluebell’; the Latin 
word was influenced in form by vacca, ‘cow’. 
According to A. Meillet in M6moires de la so- 
ci6t6 de linguistique, 15, 162 both Gk. ticbav&o? 
and L. vaccinium derive from the same source. 
See hyacinth and 1st -ium. 
vaccinotherapy, n., treatment by vaccines. — A 
hybrid coined fr. vaccine, a word of Latin origin, 
and Gk. '&epa7ue£a, ‘service; medical atten- 
dance’. See -therapy. 

vacillant, adj., vacillating. — L. vacillans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of vacillare. See next word and 

-ant. 

vacillate, intr. v., 1) to waver, fluctuate; 2) to be 
irresolute. — L. vacilldt-(um), pp. stem of 
vacillare , ‘to sway, waver, vacillate’, which prob. 
derives fr. I.-E. base *waq ‘to be curved’, 
whence prob. also L. convexus, ‘vaulted, arched’; 
see convex and cp. the first element in wang- 
tooth. For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. Base 
*waq- is an enlargement of base *wa-, ‘to turn, 
twist’; see various. 

Derivatives: vacillat-ing, adj., vacilfat-ing-ly, 
adv., vacillation (q.v.), vacillat-or , n., vacillat - 
ory, adj. 

vacillation, n. — L. vacillat id, gen. -onis, fr. 
vaciildt-(um), pp. stem of vacillare. See prec. 
word and -ion. 

vacuity, n., emptiness. — L. vacuitas, fr. vacuus, 
‘empty’. See vacous and -ity. 
vacuole, n., a small cavity or vesicle. — F., fr. 
Medical L. vaduola , ‘small cavity’, a dimin. 
formed incorrectly from the adjective vacuus. 




‘empty’. See vacuum and dimin. suff. -ole. 
Derivatives: vacuol-ar, vacuol-ated, adjs., vacu- 
ol-ation, n. 

vacuous, adj., 1) empty; 2) lacking intelligence. — 
L. vacuus , ‘empty, void, free, at leisure’. See 
vacant. For E. - ous , as equivalent to L. -us, see 
-ous. 

Derivatives: vacuous-ly, adv., vacuous-ness, n. 
vacuum, n., a space devoid of matter. — L., neut. 
of vacuus , ‘empty’, used as a noun (see vacuous). 
Vacuum is prop, a loan translation of Gk. xe- 
v6v, lit. ‘that which is empty’. 

Derivative: vacuum , adj. 
vade mecum, a manual. — L., ‘go with me’. Vade 
is imper. of vadere, ‘to go’, which is rel. to va- 
dum, ‘a shallow, shoal, ford’, and cogn. with 
ON. vada, OE. wadan, ‘to wade’. See wade and 
cp. vadose. Cp. also evade, evasion, invade, in- 
vasion, pervade, pervasion, vamoose. L. mecum , 
‘with me’, is formed fr. me, ‘me’, and cum, 
‘with’. See me and cum, 

vadimonium, n., pledge, security (law). — L., fr. 
vas, gen. vadis, ‘bale, security’, which is cogn. 
with Goth, wadi, OE. wedd, ‘pledge’. See wed 
and cp. vas, ‘pledge’, and next word. Cp. also 
wage. For the ending of L. -monium see -mony. 
vadium, n., pledge (/aw). — ML., fr. L. vas, gen. 

vadis, ‘bail, security’. See prec. word, 
vadose, adj., pertaining to water found in the 
earth above the level of permanent ground 
water ( geol .) *— L. v adds us, ‘shallow’, fr. vadum. 
See vade mecum and adj. suff. -ose. 
vag-, form of vago- before a vowel, 
vagabond, adj. — ME. vagabound, fr. MF. (= F.) 
vagabond, fr. L. vagabundus, ‘wandering’, formed 
with gerundive suff. -bundus fr. vagdri. See va- 
gary. Derivatives: vagabond, n. and intr. v., 
vagabondage (q.v.), vagabondism (q.v.) 
vagabondage, n. — F., from the verb vagabonder, 
‘to roam about like a vagabond’, fr. vagabond. 
See prec. word and -age. 
vagabondism, n., vagabondage. — See vagabond 
and -ism. 

vagal, adj., pertaining to the vagus (anat.) 

Formed fr. vagus with adj. suff. -al. 
vagarious, adj., characterized by vagaries. — 
Formed from next word with suff. -ous. 
Derivative: vagarious-ly, adv. 
vagary, n., 1) orig. (now obsol), a wandering; an 
excursion; 2) a whimsical idea; a caprice. — Fr. 
L. vagdri, ‘to wander, ramble, roam about’, fr. 
vagus, ‘wandering’, which is of uncertain origin. 
It is perh. a derivative of I.-E. base *wag -, ‘to 
bend’, whence also Lith. vagiit, vdgti , ‘to steal’, 
vagis, ‘thief’. Fr. *wa-n-g~, a nasal var. of this 
base, come OI. vangati , ‘goes, limps’, Lith. vin- 
gus, ‘crooked, curved’, vingis, ‘bow ; bend, curva- 
ture’, vtngiu, vengti, ‘to avoid’, Alb. vank, vangu, 
‘felloe’, ON. vakka( for *vanka ), OHG. wankon , 
MHG., G. wanken, ‘to stagger, totter’. Base 
*wag- is a collateral form of base *waq-, for 
whose derivatives see vacillate and convex. Cp. 
vagrant, vague, divagate, divagation, extrava- 
gance, solivagant. Cp. also wankle, wench, wince, 
winch, wink, wonky, lapwing. Cp. also rave, ‘to 
speak as in delirium’, and reverie. Forthe ending 
of vagary see subst. suff. -ary. 
vagin-, form of vagino- before a vowel, 
vagina, n., in female mammals, the canal leading 
from the vulva to the uterus (anat.) — L. vagina, 
‘sheath, scabbard; vagina’, cogn. with Lith. 
vdiiu, voiti, ‘to cover with a hollow thing’. Cp. 
evaginate. Cp. also vanilla. 

Derivatives: vagin-al , adj., vagin-ate, vagin-at- 
ed, adjs. 

vaginectomy, n., removal of the vagina. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. vagina (see prec. word) and 
Gk. -£XTO|Xta, ‘a cutting out of’, fr. bcxo^r), ‘a 
cutting out’. See -ectomy. 
vaginitis, n., inflammation of the vagina (med.) — 



A Medical Latin hybrid coined fr. L. vagina (see 
vagina) and -tis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
vagino-, before a vowel vagin-, combining form 
denoting the vagina. — See vagina, 
vagitus, n., the cry of the new-born child. — L. 
vagitus, ‘a cry’, fr. vagire, ‘to cry’, which is cogn. 
with OI. vagnuh , ‘sound’, Gk. ‘to re- 

sound’, r)Xr)> ‘noise’, rjx^> ‘sound, echo’. See 
echo and cp. sough. 

vago-, before a vowel vag-, combining form denot- 
ing connection with the vagus. — See vagus, 
vagrancy, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -cy. 

vagrant, adj. and n. — ME. vagraunt, prob. a 
blend of MF. wplcrant , waucrant, fr. OF., pres, 
part, of walcrer, ‘to walk, wander about’, with 
F. vagant, pres. part, of vaguer , fr. L. vagdri, ‘to 
wander, roam about’. OF. walcrer is a Teut. 
loan word ; see walk. For the etymology of L. 
vagdri see vagary. 

Derivatives: vagrant-ly, adv., vagrant -ness, n. 
vagrom, adj., Dogberry’s corruption of vagrant 
in Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Nothing. 
vague, adj., 1) indefinite, 2) indistinct. — MF. 
(= F.), ‘wandering’, fr. L. vagus , whence vagdri, 
‘to wander, roam about’. See vagary and cp. the 
second element in solivagant. 

Derivatives: vague, n. and v., vague-ly, adv., 
vague-ness , n. 

vagus, n., the pneumogastric nerve (anat.) — 
Medical L. (nervus) vagus, lit. ‘the wandering 
nerve’. See prec. word, 
vail, n., gratuity. — Aphetic for avail, 
vail, tr. and intr. v., to lower, take off. — Aphetic 
for obsol. a vale, fr. F. avaler, ‘to lower, let 
down; to swallow’, fr. a val, ‘to the valley, 
downhill’, fr. L. ad vallem, ‘to the valley’. See 
ad- and vale, ‘valley’, and cp. vendaval. Cp. also 
avale. 

vain, adj. — ME. vaine, vain , vayn, veyn, fr. OF. 
vain, vein (F. vain), fr. L. vanus, ‘empty, void, 
vain’ (whence also It., Sp. vano , Proven^, va. 
Port, vdo), which is cogn. with OI. iindfi, ‘in- 
sufficient wanting’, Avestic und ‘wanting’, Arm. 
unain, ‘empty’, Gk. eftvu; (for ‘bereav- 

ed of’, fr. I.-E. base *(e)wa-n~, ‘to be empty, to 
lack’. Cp. vanish, vanity, vaunt, evanesce, evan- 
ish. Cp. also wan, want, wanton. Cp. also vacant. 
Derivatives: vain-ly, adv., vain-ness, n. 
vair, n., fur (her.) — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) vair, fr. 
L. varius, ‘varied, variegated, particolored’. See 
various and cp. the second element in miniver. 
Vaisya, n., the third of the great Hindu castes, 
comprising agriculturists and merchants. — OI. 
vaisyah, ‘settler, peasant’, rel. to vesah, ‘house’, 
vesafi, ‘neighbor’, and cogn. with Gk. olxo?, 
dial. *fotxo ?, ‘house’, L. vicus, ‘village’. See 
vicinage. 

vaivode, n., the title of local or provincial rulers 
in certain Slavic countries of southeastern Eu- 
rope, formerly used esp. in Transylvania and in 
Moldavia. — ML. vaivoda, fr. earlier Hung. 
vajvoda (later contracted into vajda), fr. Serb 
vojvoda , lit. ‘leader of an army’, fr. OSlav. voji 
(pi.), ‘warriors’, and -voda, ‘leader’, from the 
stem of voditi , ‘to lead’. The first element is 
cogn. with OI. veti, ‘pursues’, Lith. veju, vyti , ‘to 
hunt, pursue’, vainoti, ‘to revile’, L. venari, ‘to 
hunt, chase’; see venery, ‘hunting’. The second 
element is rel. to Czech voditi, etc., and to 
OSlav. vesti, Russ, vest', Czech vesti, etc., ‘to 
lead’, Lith. vedii, vesti, and vadau, vadyti, Lett. 
vedu, vest , and vadu, vadit, ‘to lead’, I r.fedim, ‘I 
lead, bring’, Avestic vaSayeiti , ‘leads’. Cp. 
voivode. 

vajra, n., the thunderbolt in Hindu mythol. — OI. 
vqjrah, ‘Indra’s thunderbolt’, rel. to vajafr, ‘force, 
swiftness, race, prize’, vajayati, ‘drives on’, and 
cogn. with Goth, wakan , ‘to be awake’, OE. 
wacian, ‘to be awake, to watch’. See wake, v.. 
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and cp. words there referred to. 
vakeel, vakil, n., minister, ambassador, deputy, 
attorney (Anglo-Ind.) — Hind.- vakil, fr. Arab. 
wakil, from the base of wdkala , ‘he recommend- 
ed, entrusted’ (whence wdkkala , ‘he delegated, 
deputed’) ; rel. to Heb. yakhdl, Aram. y s khil , ‘he 
was able, had power, prevailed’, Ethiopian tawa- 
kala, ‘it went over into somebody else’s power’, 
and also to Aram. k*hel, ‘was able 5 . These 
words prob. mean lit. ‘to hold, contain', and are 
rel. to Heb. kdl , ‘it comprehended, held, con- 
tained’. 

valance, n., piece of drapery. — ME. valaunce, 
vallance , prob. fr. Valence in SW. France, where 
this material was made. Cp. Valencia and Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

vale, n., valley. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) val, ‘val- 
ley’, fr. L. valles , later vallis (for *wal-nis), 
which, together with vallum (for *wal-nom), 
‘wall’, prob. derives fr. I.-E. base *wal-, *wel-, 
‘to turn, bend, twist, roll’. See volute and cp. 
vail, ‘to lower’, valley, vallum, vaudeville, venda- 
val, avale, Convallaria. Cp. also 2nd helo-. 
vale, interj. and n., farewell. — L. vale, sing, 
imper. of valere , ‘to be strong, be well’. See 
valiant and cp. the first element in next word and 
the second element in carnival, 
valediction, n., farewell. — Fr. L. valedict-(uni), 
pp. stem of valedicere , ‘to say farewell’, which is 
compounded of valere , ‘to be strong, be well’, 
and dicere , pp. dictus, ‘to say, tell'. See valiant 
and diction and cp. prec. word, 
valedictory, adj., saying farewell. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ory fr. L. valedict-(um), pp. stem 
of valedicere. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: valedictory, n., valedict-ori-ly , adv. 
valence, valency, n., combining power of an ele- 
ment or radical ( chem .) — Late L. valentia, 
‘strength, vigor, power, capacity’, fr. vale ns, 
gen. -ends, pres. part, of valere. See -valent and 
-ce, resp. -cy and cp. ambivalence, univalence, 
bivalence, tri-, quadri-, tetravalence. 

Valencia, n., a kind of cloth. — Named after 
Valencia, a town in Spain. Cp. valance. 
Valenciennes lace, Valenciennes, n., a kind of 
bobbin lace. — Named after Valenciennes, a 
town in Northern France, 
valency, n., valence. — See valence. 

-valent, combining form meaning ‘having a 
valence of...* {chem.) — Fr. L. valens, gen. -en- 
ds, pres. part, of valere , ‘to be strong, have 
power’. See valiant and cp. monovalent, uni- 
valent, bivalent, divalent, trivalent, quadrivalent, 
tetravalent, quinquivalent, pentavalent, hexa- 
valent, octavalent. 

Valentine, masc. PN. — L. Valentinus, fr. Valens, 
gen. Valentis , lit. ‘strong’, pres. part, of valere , 
‘to be strong, be well’. See valiant and cp. next 
word. 

valentine, n., 1) sweetheart chosen on Valentine’s 
day; sweetheart; 2) a letter or gift sent to a 
sweetheart on Valentine’s day. — ME., fr. L. 
Valentinus, name of a saint whose feast day 
(Valentine’s day), fell on February 14th. For 
the etymology of the name see -valent, valiant, 
for the ending see suff. -ine (representing L. 
-inus). 

valentinite, n., a native oxide of antimony, Sb 2 0 # 
{mineral.) — G. Valendnit, named by the Aus- 
trian mineralogist Wilhelm Karl von Haidinger 
(1795-4871) in 1845 after Basil Valentine, a 15th 
cent. monk. The ending -it goes back to Gk. 
-fx 7)<; ; see subst. suff. -Ite. 

Valeria, fem. PN. — L., fern, of Valerius , name 
of a Roman gens, from valere, ‘to be strong, be 
well’. See valiant and cp. next word, 
valerian, n., 1) any of the plants of the genus Vale- 
riana {bot.); 2) a drug consisting of the roots of 
some of these plants. — ME. valeriane , fr. ML. 
valeriana , prob. fem. of Valerianus, ‘of Valeria’, 
fr. L. Valeria , name of a province in Pannonia, 
place of origin of this plant. See prec. word and 
-an. 

Derivatives: valerian-ic , valer-ic, adjs. 
Valeriana, n., a genus of plants, the valerian 
{bot.) — See prec. word. 

Valerianaceae, n. pi., the valerian family {hot.) 
— ModL., formed from prec. word with suff. 



-aceae. 

valerianaceous, adj . — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Valerianella, n., a genus of plants, the corn salad 
{bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Valeriana with 
dimin. suff. -ella. 

valet, n. — OF. (= F.) fr. earlier vaslet. See var- 
let, which is a doublet of valet, and cp. vassal, 
valetudinarian, n., a sickly person; adj., sickly. — 
See next word and -an. 

Derivative: valetudinarian-ism, n. 
valetudinary, adj., sickly; n., a valetudinarian. — 
L. valetudinarius, ‘sickly, infirm’, formed with 
suff. -arias fr. valetudo , gen. -udinis, ‘state of 
health, good health, ill health’, fr. valere, ‘to be 
strong, be well’. See valiant and the suffixes -ude 
and -ary. 

valgus, adj., having the legs bent outward, bow- 
legged (med.) — L.,prob. cogn.with OI. vdlgad , 
‘he jumps with joy’, valgd, ‘bridle, rein’, OE. 
wealcan , ‘to roll, whirl, wring’, OHG. walkan, 
‘to strike, beat’. See walk. 

Valhalla, n., the hall in which Odin receives the 
souls of heroes slain in battle {Scand. mythol.) 
— ON. valholl, ‘the hall of the slain’, com- 
pounded of valr, ‘the slain’, and holl, *a royal 
hall’. The first element is rel. to OE. wsel, 
‘slaughter, field of battle, bodies of those who 
were slain in battle’, wol, ‘pestilence 1 , OHG., 
MHG. wal, ‘battlefield; slaughter’, OHG. wuol, 
‘slaughter’, and cogn. with Olv. fuil, ‘blood’, W. 
gweli, ‘wound’, Toch. A wal, ‘to die’, Lith. 
velis , ‘ghosts of the dead’. The second element 
is rel. to OE. heall, ‘hall’; see hall. Cp. the first 
element in Valkyrie. 

vali, n., the governor of a Turkish vilayet. — 
Turk, vali , fr. Arab. wall. See vilayet, 
valiance, valiancy, n. — ME. valiaunce , fr. MF. 
( = F.) vail lance , fr. vaillant, ‘valiant’. See next 
word and -ce, resp. -cy. 

valiant, adj. — ME. valiaunt , fr. MF. vailant, 
vaillant (F. vaillant), fr. OF., prop. pres. part, of 
valoir , ‘to be worth, be good for’, fr. L. valere, 
‘to be strong, be well, be worth’ (whence also It. 
valere , OProven?., Sp., Port, valer, Catal. val- 
dre); fr. I.-E. base *wal-, ‘to be strong’, whence 
also W. gallu , ‘to be able’, OIr. flaith, ‘rule, do- 
minion’, OW. gualart, ModW. gwaladr, ‘sover- 
eign, lord’, gwlad, ‘native land, home’, OSlav. 
vlatu, ‘giant’, Toch. A wal, B walo, ‘prince, 
king’. Cp. vale, ‘farewell’, valediction, valence, 
valentine, Valeria, valerian, Valeriana, Valeria- 
nella, valetudinary, valid, validity, value, avail, 
convalesce, convalescent, countervail, devaluate, 
equivalent, invalid, invalidate, prevail, revales- 
cent. Cp. also base *wal-dh-, whence Lith. 
valdau , valdyti, ‘to rule’, veldu, veldeti , ‘to pos- 
sess, rule’, OSlav. vladg, vlasti , ‘to rule’, OPruss. 
weldisnan (acc.), ‘heritage’, waldnikans (acc. pi.), 
‘kings’, Goth, waldan, OE. wealdan , ‘to govern’. 
See' wield and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: valiant-ly, adv., valiant-ness, n. 
valid, adj. — MF. (— F.) valide, fr. L. validus, 
‘strong, able, healthy’, fr. valere, ‘to be strong, 
be well’. See valiant. 

Derivatives : validate (q.v.), validity (q.v.), 

valid-ly, adv., valid- ness, n. 
validate, tr. v., to make valid. — ML. validatus, 
pp. of validare, ‘to make valid’, fr. L. validus. 
See prec. word and verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivative: validat-ion , n. 
validity, n. — MF. ( -- F.) validite, fr. L. validitd- 
tem, acc. of validitas, ‘strength’, fr. validus. See 
•valid and -ity. 

valise, n., a suitcase; a soldier’s kitbag. — F., fr. 
It. valigia, ‘saddlebag’, which is of uncertain ori- 
gin. It is perh. a loan word fr. Arab. waltha h , 
‘bag of corn, skep, large bag’. 

Valkyrie, Valkyria, Valkyr, n., one of the twelve 
war goddesses in Scand. mythology, who hover 
over the fields of battle choosing those who are 
to be slain. — ON. valkyrja, lit. ‘chooser of the 
slain’, fr. valr , ‘the slain’, and -kyrja, ‘chooser’, 
which is rel. to ON. kjosa, OE. ceosan, ‘to 
choose’. For the first element see Valhalla, for 
the second see choose. 

vallation, n., a rampart. — Late L. vallado, gen. 
-onis, fr. L. vallatus, pp. of val lore, ‘to surround 
with a rampart’, fr. vallum. See vallum and -ation. 



vallecula, n., a groove, channel {anat. and bot.) — 
Late L. vallecula, ‘ja little valley’, dimin. of L. 
valles. See vale, ‘valley’, and -cula. 
valley, n. — OF. valee, vallee (F. vallee), fr. val, 
‘valley’, fr. L.- valles, later vallis. See vale, ‘val- 
ley’. Cp. It., Sp., Port, valle, Prov. val, ‘valley’, 
which are of the same origin as OF. val. 
Vallisneria, n., a genus of plants, the tape grass 
and the eel grass (hot.) — ModL., named after 
the Italian botanist Antonio Vallisneri (1661- 
1730). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
Vallisneriaceae, n. pi., a family of aquatic plants 
{bot.) — ModL., formed from prec. word with 
suff. -aceae. 

vatlisneriaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

vallonia, n. — See valonia. 

Vallota, n., a genus of African bulbous plants 
{bot.) — ModL., named after the French physi- 
cian and botanist Pierre Vallot (1594-1671). 
vallum, n., a rampart. — L., ‘a palisaded wall or 
rampart; wall, rampart’, for *wal-nom , rel. to 
vallus (for * wal- nos), ‘stake’, and to valles, 
‘valley’. See vale, ‘valley’, and cp. circumvallate, 
contravallation, Interval. Cp. also wall, 
valonia, also vallonia, n., the acorn cups of the 
valonia oak. — It. vallonia, fr. MGK. (3aXaVla 
(r. valania ), ‘evergreen oak, ilex’, fr. |3aXavi (r. 
valani), ‘acorn’, fr. Gk. (3<£Xavo<;, of s.m. See 
balano-. 

valor, valour, n., bravery. — ME. valour, fr. OF. 
valor , valour (F. valeur ), fr. L. valorem, acc. of 
valor, ‘worth, value, courage’, from the stem of 
valere, ‘to be strong, be well, be worth’. See 

valiant. 

valorization, n. — Port, valor izagdo, fr. valor izare, 
fr. valor, fr. L. valorem , acc. of valor. See prec. 
word and -ization. 

valorize, tr. v. — Back formation fr. valorization, 
valorous, adj. — MF. (= F.) valeur eux, fr. ML. 
valor osus, fr. L. valor. See vaior and -ous. 
Derivatives: valorous-ly, adv., valorous-ness, n. 
valse, n., a waltz. — F., a loan word fr. G. Walzer. 
See waltz. 

Derivative: valse, intr. v. 
valuable, adj. — Formed fr. value, v. (see value), 
and suff. -able. 

Derivatives: valuable, n., valuable-ness, n., 
valuabl-y, adv. 

valuation, n. — MF. (= F.), fr. valuer, fr. value, 
n., fr. OF. See value and -ation. 

Derivatives: valuation-al, adj., valuat-or, n. 
value, n. — ME., fr. OF., prop. fem. pp. of valoir , 
‘to be worth’, used as a noun, fr. L. valere, ‘to 
be strong, be well, be worth’. See valiant and cp. 
valuta, evaluate. 

Derivatives: value, tr. v., value-less, adj., value- 
less- ness, n. 

valuta, n., the value of a currency. — It., prop 
fem. pp. of valere, ‘to be worth’, fr. L. valere. 
See valiant. 

valval, valvar, adj., valvular {biol.) — See valvulae 
and adj. suff. -al, resp. -ar. 
valvate, adj., having valves. — ModL. valvatus, 
fr. L., ‘having leaves or folds’, fr. valva. See 
valve and adj. suff. -ate. 

valve, n. — L. valva, ‘leaf, fold or valve of a door’, 
which stand in gradational relationship to L. 
volvere, ‘to roll’. See volute and cp. bivalve. 
Derivatives: valv-ed , adj., valve-less, adj. 
valvulae, n. pi., little valves {anat.) — Medical L., 
coined by the anatomist Benedict fr. L. valvolae, 
dimin. of valvae , ‘leaves, folds or valves of a 
door’. See prec. word and dimin. suff -ole. 
Derivatives: valvul-ar, valvul-ate, adjs. 
valvulae conniventes Kerkringii {anat.) — Med- 
ical L., lit. ‘the closing valves of (= discovered 
by) Kerkring' ; fr. valvulae (q.v.) and nom. pi. 
of connivens , pres. part, of connivere , ‘to close 
the eyes’, see connive. The discovery of these 
valves was erroneously ascribed to Theodor 
Kerkring (1640-93), becausee the same valves 
were already known to the anatomist Gabriel 
Fallopio (see Fallbpian). See Joseph Hyrtl, 
Onomatologia anatomica, p. 599. 
valvule, n., a little valve. — F. See valvulae. 
valvulitis, n., inflammation of the valves of the 
heart {med.) — A Medical Latin hybrid coined 
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fr. valvulae and -itis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
vambrace, n., a piece of armor for the protection 
of the forearm. — ME., fr. AF. vant-bras , aphet- 
ic for F. avant-bras , lit. ‘forearm’, fr. avant , 
‘for’, and bras , ‘arm’. See avaunt and brace, ‘a 
prop’, and cp. vamp, ‘front part of a boot’, and 
the first element in vamplate. 
vamoose, also vamo$e, intr. v., to decamp {slang). 

— Fr. Sp. vamos, ‘let us go’, fr. L. vadere, ‘to 
go’. See vade mecum. 

vamp, n., the front part of a boot or shoe, upper. 

— ME. vampe, vaumpe, fr. OF. avampie (F. 
avant-pied) ‘forepart of the foot’, fr. avant, 
‘before’, and pie , pied , ‘foot’. For the first ele- 
ment see avaunt and cp. the first element in 
vambrace. F. pied derives fr. L. pedem , acc. of 
pes, ‘foot’. See foot and cp. pedal. 

Derivative: vampy v., to repair, patch together. 

vamp, n., an adventuress (slang). — Shortened 
fr. vampire. 

vampire, n., in folklore, a reanimated corpse 
sucking the blood of sleeping persons. — F., fr. 
G. Vampir, which is of Slavic origin. Cp. Serb. 
vampir, Bulg. vapir f vepir , Ukrainian uper, upyr . 
The Slavic words themselves are prob. borrowed 
fr. Turk, ubery ‘witch’. 

Derivative: vampir-ism, n. 
vampire bat. — So called because of its blood- 
sucking habit (whence also its popular name 
‘bloodsucking bat’. The name Vampyrus (Ves- 
pertilio vampyrus ) was applied to this bat by the 
French naturalist Georges-Louis Lfcclerc, Count 
de Buffon (1707-88). 

vamplate, n., an iron plate for the protection of 
the hand. — Lit. ‘fore plate', compounded of 
AF. vanty aphetic form of avant , ‘before’, and 
plat, ‘plats’. See avaunt and plate and cp. vamp, 
‘front part of a boot’, and the first element in 
vambrace. 

Vampyrus, n., a genus of bats (zool.) — ModL., 
introduced by Buffon. See vampire bat. 
van, n,, a vehicle. — Shortened form of caravan 
(q.v.) 

van, n., a winnowing fan. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 
van y fr. L. vannusy ‘winnowing fan’, which is of 
uncertain origin. It is possibly rel. to L. ventus, 
‘wind’. See wind, ‘air in motion’, and cp. fan, ‘an 
instrument for winnowing’. 

Derivatives: van, tr. v., vann-e m, n. 
van, n. — Shortened form of vanguard (q.v.) 
vanadate, n., a salt of vanadic acid ( chem .) — See 
vanadium and chem. suff. -ate. 
vanadic, adj., pertaining to, or containing, tri va- 
lent or pentavalent vanadium (chem.) — See 
vanadium and adj. suff. -ic. 
vanadinite, n., a mineral consisting of lead vana- 
date and lead chloride. — See vanadium, suff. 
-in and subst. suff. -ite. 
vanadious, adj., vanadous. — See vanadous. 
vanadium, n., name of a rare metallic element 
(chem.) — ModL., coined by the Swedish 
chemists Baron Jdns Jakob Berzelius ( 1 779- 
1848) and Nils Gabriel Sefstrom (1787-1854) in 
1830 from ON. Vanadis , one of the names of the 
goddess Freya. For the ending see chem. suff. 
-ium. 

vanadous, adj., pertaining to, or containing, di- 
valent or trivalent vanadium (chem.) — See 

vanadium and -ous. 

Vandal, n. — L. Vandalus, pi. Vandall, a name of 
Teut. origin (cp. OE. Wendil, pi, Wendlas ), 
prob. meaning lit. ‘wanderers’, and rel. to G. 
wandeln, ‘to wander’. See wander, 
vandal, adj. — Fr. prec. word; used in the sense 
of ‘acting, barbarously destroying, like a Van- 
dal’. 

Derivatives: Vandal-ic, adj. and n., vandal-ish, 
adj., vandal-ism , n. 

Vandyke, adj., of Vandyke; resembling a picture 
by Vandyke. — E. spelling of the name of 
Anthony Van Dyck , the Flemish painter (1599- 
1641). 

Vandyke, n., a picture by Vandyke; a Vandyke 
collar; a deeply indented border as seen on Van- 
dyke collars. — Fr. Vandyke, adj. 

Vandyke, tr. v., to mark with Vandykes. — Fr. 
Vandyke, n. 

vane, n. — ME., fr. OE ./ana, ‘flag’, which is rel. 



to Goth, fana, ‘piece of cloth’, OS., OHG. fano, 
of s.m., G. Fahne , ‘flag, standard’, and cogn. 
with Gk. 7t^vot; ‘the thread on the shuttle, 
woof’, in the pi. ‘web’, tct)V 7) (Hesychius), 
‘web’, L. pannus, piece of cloth’. See pane. 
Derivative: van-ed , adj. 

Vanessa, n., a genus of butterflies (entomol.) — 
ModL., of uncertain origin, 
vang, n., either of two ropes extending from the 
end of a gaff to the deck ( naut .) — Du. vang, ‘a 
catch’, fr. vangen , ‘to seize, catch, capture’, 
which is rel. to G. fangen , of s.m. See fang, n. 
and y. 

vanguard, n. — ME. avaunt garde , vantgard , fr. 
MF. (= F.) avant-garde , fr. avant, ‘before’ and 
garde , ‘guard’. See avaunt and guard, 
vanilla, n, — Fr. earlier Sp. vanynilla (now vai- 
nilla), dimin. of vayna (now vaina), ‘sheath, pod’, 
fr. L. vagina (see vagina); so called from the 
shape of the fruit. 

vanish, intr. v., to disappear. — ME. vanisshen , 
fr. OF. esvaniss-, pres. part, stem of esvanir, 
evanir (F. evanouir ), fr. VL. *exvanire, for L. 
evanescere , ‘to fade, vanish away’, which is 
formed fr. e-, ‘out of’ (see e-), and vanescere, ‘to 
fade, vanish’, lit. ‘to become empty’, an incho- 
ative verb formed from the adjective vanus, 
‘empty, vain’. Cp. It. svanire , OProvenc. esva- 
noir, esvanezir , ModProvenc avanir , Port, es - 
vair , esvaecer, ‘to vanish’, and see vain and ver- 
bal suff. -ish. Cp. also evanesce, evanish. 
Derivatives: vanish, n., vanish-er , n., vanish-ing , 
adj., vanish-ing-ly, adv. 

vanity, n. — ME. vanite, fr. OF. vanite (F. vanite ), 
fr. L. vanitatem , acc. of vanitas , ‘emptiness, 
worthlessness’, fr. vanus. See vain and -ity. 
vanquish, tr. and intr. v. — ME. venquishen , ven- 
kisen, fr. AF. venquiss-, pres. part, stem of ven - 
quir , corresponding to OF. vainquir, refashion- 
ed (after the Latin) fr. veintre, veincre (F. vain- 
cre ), fr. L. vincere, ‘to conquer’. See vincible and 
verbal suff. -ish. 

Derivatives: vanquish , n., vanquish-able , adj., 
vanquish-er , n. 

vantage, n. — ME., fr. AF., aphetic for OF. (= 
F.) avantage. See advantage, 
vanward, adv., placed in the van or front. — 
Compounded of van, ‘the front part’, and -ward, 
vapid, adj., tasteless. — L. vapidus, ‘that which 
has lost its vapor, flavorless, insipid’, rel. to 
vappa, ‘stale wine’, prob. also to vapor, ‘steam, 
vapor'. See vapor and cp. fade. 

Derivatives: vapid-ity , n., vapid-ly, adv. 
vapor, vapour, n. — ME. vapour , fr. AF. vapour, 
fr. OF. vapeur (F. vapeur), fr. L. vapdrem, acc. 
of vapor, ‘steam, vapor’, which is of uncertain 
origin. It is possibly cogn. with Gk. xa7rv6i; 
(for ♦xfourvoc;), ‘smoke, vapor’, Lith. kvdpas, 
‘vapor, smoke’, kvepiit, kvepti, ‘to breathe, ex- 
hale fragrance’, and rel. to L. cupere , ‘to desire’. 
See Cupid and cp. evaporate, vapid. 

Derivatives: vapo(u)r , intr. v., vapo(u)r-er , n., 
vapo(u)r-ing, adj. and n., vapor-ize , tr. and intr. 
v., vapor -iz-at ion, n., vapor-iz-er, n. 
vaporous, adj. — L. vaporosus, fr. vapor . See 
vapor and -ous. 

Derivatives: vapo(u)rous-ly, adv., vapo(u)rous- 
ness, n. 

vapulate, tr. v., to flog. — Fr. L. vdpuldt-(um), 
pp. stem of vapulare, ‘to be flogged’ (prop, ‘to 
cry out for pain’), which is cogn. with Goth. 
wopjan , ‘to shout, cry out, weep., ON. op, ‘shout, 
lamentation’, OE. wepan , ‘to weep’. See weep 
and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: vapulat-ion , n., vapulat-ory, adj. 
vaquero, n., a drover. — Sp., ‘cowherd’, fr. vaca, 
‘cow’, fr. L. vacca . See vaccine and cp. buckaroo. 
varan, n., a monitor lizard. — F., fr. ModL. 
varanus, fr. Arab, war an, altered fr. wdral , 
‘monitor lizard’.. Cp. uran. 

Varangian, n., one of the Northmen who founded 
a dynasty in Russia. — Formed with suff. -ian 
fr. ML. Varangus, fr. MGk. (HdtpayY 0 ?* a name 
borrowed — through Slav. — from ON. Vseringi , 
‘a Scandinavian’, prop, ‘a confederate’, fr. var- 
(pl. vdrar), ‘pledge; faith’, which is rel. to OE. 
wxr, agreement, treaty; promise, pledge; faith, 
fidelity, friendship’, OHG. wdra, ‘faithfulness. 



grace’. See very. 

Derivative: Varangian , adj. 
varec, n., seaweed. — ~ F. varec. varech , ‘wreck, 
wreckage, derelict’, fr. AF. warec , fr. OE. wrxc. 
See wreck. 

variability, n. — Formed with suff. -ity fr. L. 
variabilis. See variable. 

variable, adj. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) fr. L. varid- 
bilis, ‘changeable’, fr. variare, ‘to change’. See 
vary and -able. 

Derivatives: variable, n., variabil-ity , n., vari- 
able-ness, n., variabl-y, adv. 
variance, n. — ME. variaunce, fr. OF., fr. L. 
variantia, ‘difference, diversity, variety’, fr. 
varians, gen. -antis. See next word and -ce. 
variant, adj. and n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. 
variant em, acc. of varians, pres. part, of variare. 
See vary and -ant. 

variate, tr. and intr. v., to vary ( obsol .); n., a 
variable. — L. variatas, pp. of variare, ‘to 
change’. See vary and verbal suff. -ate. 
variation, n. — L. variationem , acc. of variatio, 
‘difference, variation’, fr. varidtus, pp. of vari- 
es. See vary and -ation. 

Derivative: variation-al, adj. 
varicella, n., chicken pox ( med .) — A Medical L. 
dimin., irregularly formed fr. variola, itself a 
dimin. formed fr. L. varius , ‘changing, varying’. 
See various. 

Derivative: varicell-ar, adj. 
varicocele, n., a varicose condition of the veins 
of the spermatic cord of the scrotum (med.) — 
A medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. varix, gen. 
-ids, ‘a dilated vein’, and Gk. xVjXt;, ‘tumor’. 
See varix and -cele. 

varicolored, varicoloured, adj., having various 
colors. — Compounded of L. varius (see va- 
rious), color (see color) and 1 st suff. -ed. 
varicose, adj., having dilated veins. — L. varied - 
sus, ‘full of dilated veins, varicose’, fr. varix , 
gen. -icis, ‘a dilated vein’. See varix and adj. 
suff. -ose. 

Derivative: varicos-ity, n. 
varicosis, n., formation of varicose veins; vari- 
cosity (med.) — A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. 
L. varix, gen. -icis (see varix), and -osis, a suff. 
of Greek origin. 

varicula, n., varicosity of the veins of the con- 
junctiva. — L., formed fr. varix , gen. -icis (see 
varix), with dimin. suff. -ula (see -ule). 
varied, adj. — Prop. pp. of vary. 

Derivative: varied-ly, adv. 
variegate, tr. v., 1) to mark with different colors; 
2) to diversify. — L. variegatus , pp. of variegare , 
‘to make of various colors’, compounded of 
varius, ‘changing, varying, various’, and the 
stem of agere, ‘to set in motion, drive, lead ; to 
do, act’. For the first element see various, for the 
second see agent, adj., and cp. the second ele- 
ment in castigate and in words there referred to. 
Derivatives: variegat-ed, adj., variegat-ion, n. 
variety, n. — MF. (— F.) varidte, fr. L. varieta- 
tem, acc. of varietas , ‘diversity, variety’, fr. 
varius. See various and -ity. 
variform, adj., having various forms. — Com- 
pounded of L. varius (see various) and forma 
(see form, n.) 

variola, n., smallpox (med.) — Medical L., a 
dimin. formed fr. L. varius, ‘changing, various’. 
See various and dimin. suff. -ole and cp. varicella. 
Derivatives: variol-ar , adj., variolous (q.v.) 
variolite, n., a kind of diorite embedded with 
spherules ( petrogr .) — A hybrid coined fr. vari- 
ola and suff. -ite (representing Gk. -Tr/)? ) ; so 
called from its smallpoxlike appearance, 
varioloid, adj., resembling smallpox. — A hybrid 
coined fr. variola and Gk. -oeiS^, ‘like’, fr. 
eTSoc, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
variolous, adj., pertaining to, or having, small- 
pox. — Medical L. • varioldsus, fr. variola. See 
variola and adj. suff. -ose. 
variometer, n., an instrument for the comparison 
of magnetic forces ( electr .) — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. varius, ‘changing, various’, and Gk. 
piTpov, ‘measure’. See various and meter, ‘poet- 
ical rhythm’. 

variorum edition, edition of a text with notes of 
various commentators. — Short for L. editio 
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cum noth variorum , 'edition with notes of vari- 
ous (persons)’. Variorum is gen. pi. of varius . 
See various. 

various, adj. — L. varius, ‘different, changing, 
varying, various’, prob. rel. to varus, ‘bent, 
knock-kneed’, and derived fr. I.-E. base *wa- , 
‘to bend, turn, twist’. For enlargements of this 
base see vacillate and convex. Cp. vair, varicella, 
variola, divaricate, prevaricate. For E. -ous, as 
equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 
variscite, n., a hydrous aluminum phosphate 
{mineral.) — G. Variscit, named after Variscia, 
Latin name of the Vogtland in Germany, fr. 
Varisci or Varisti, variants of Naristi, name of a 
Teutonic tribe. The ending -it goes back to Gk. 
-fnr)s ; see subst. suff. -ite. 
varix, n., a varicose vein ( med .) — L., ‘dilated 
vein, varix’, prob. rel. to vdrus, ‘blotch, pimple’, 
which is cogn. with Lith. viras , ‘measles of 
swine’. Cp. varicose, varicosis, varicuia. 
varlet, n., 1) an attendant ( obsol ); 2) a knight’s 
page {hist.)\ 3) a rascal. — ME., fr. OF., ‘groom, 
young man’, fr. earlier vaslet (whence F. valet), 
fr. VL. *vassellittus, a word of Celtic origin. See 
vassal and -et and cp. valet. 

Derivatives: varlet-ess, n., varlet-ry, n. 
varment, vanning, n., vermin. — Dial, variants of 
vermin. 

varna, n., caste, more exactly, a group of castes. 
— 01 . vdrnah , ‘covering, color’, fr. vrnoti, ‘cov- 
ers, holds back’, fr. I.-E. base *wer-s ‘to enclose, 
cover’. See weir and cp. words there referred to. 
For the sense development of Ol. varnafi , ‘cov- 
ering; color’, cp. L. color, ‘color’, fr. I.-E. base 
*kel-, ‘to hide, conceal, cover’ (see coloi^. 
varnish, n. — ME. vernisch, fr. OF. (— F.) verms 
(fr. ML. vernix, veronix , fr. Gk. *(3epovIx7] 
(whence also MGk. (3epvixi), fr. the Lybian 
town BepevIxT], Berenice (now Bengasi), 
where varnish was first used. The town was 
named after Bepevfxir) (Berenike) II, queen of 
Egypt. The name Bepevfxir) itself is the Mace- 
donian var. of Gk. Oepevfxv], which lit. means 
‘carrying off victory’, fr. cp£petv, ‘to bring, 
carry’, and vixtj, ‘victory’. See bear, ‘to carry’, 
and Nike and cp. Berenice, Veronica. Cp. also 
vends Martin and vernix caseosa. 

Derivative: varnish-y, adj. 
varnish, tr. v. — ME. vernysshen, fr. OF. verni- 
cier , vernicer (F. vernir, vernisser), fr. vernis, 
‘varnish’. See varnish, n. 

Derivatives: varnish-ed, adj., varnish-er, n., 
varnish-ing, adj. and n. 

varsha, n., the rainy season; monsoon {India). — 
OI. varfdm, ‘rain’, rel. to vdr$ati, ‘it rains’, 
vf ‘bull, steer’, vf$an~, ‘male, man, stallion’, 
vr$a-bhdh, ‘bull, steer’, vffnih, ‘male, ram’, and 
cogn. with Gk. £poir} (for *f£po7)), ‘dew’, Mir. 
frass , fr. earlier fross, ‘shower of rain’, L. verres, 
‘boar’, Lith. vefSis, ‘calf’, Lett, vers is, ‘ox’. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E. base ‘to 

wet, moisten, sprinkle’, whence also Gk. o6p£co 
(for *worseyo), oupeiv, ‘to pass urine’. See 
urine and cp. Uranus 

’Varsity, Varsity, n. — Colloquial abbreviation 
of university. 

varsovieiute, n., a kind of Polish dance. — F., 
short for danse var so vienne, lit. ‘Warsaw dance’, 
fern, of varsovien, ‘of, or pertaining to, Warsaw’, 
fr. Varsovie, ‘Warsaw’. 

Vanina, n., the supreme deity, king of gods and 
men in Hindu mythology. — OI. Vdrutiah , ‘the 
god of the evening sky’, prob. not cogn. with 
Gk. Oupav6?, ‘god of the sky’ (see Uranus ). 
varus, n., clubfoot {med.) — L. vdrus, ‘bent, 
apart, crooked’, fr. I.-E. base *wa ‘to bend, 
turn, twist’, whence prob. also varius, ‘different, 
changing, varying’. See various and cp. words 
there referred to. 

varve, n., annual deposit of silt {geol) — 
Swed. varv, ‘turn; layer’, rel to ON. hverfa, OE. 
hwerfan , ‘to turn round’. See wharf. 

Derivative: varv-ed, adj. 
vary, intr. and tr. v. — ME. varien, fr. OF. (— 
F.) varier , fr. L. varidre , ‘to change, vary’, fr. 
varius. See various. 

vas, n., a vessel; a duct (anat.) — L. vds, gen. 
vasis , ‘vessel’. See vase and cp. vessel. 



vas, n., pledge, security (law). — L. raj, gen. 
vadis, ‘vail, security’, cogn. with Goth. wadi. 
OE. wedd, ‘pledge’. See wed and cp. vadipionium, 
vadium. 

vasal, adj., pertaining to a vas {anat.) — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. vds, ‘vessel’. See vas, 
‘vessel’. 

Vascons, Vascones, n. pi., the Basques. — L. Vas- 
cones , orig. ‘Foresters’. See Basque and cp. 
Gascon. 

vascular, adj., pertaining to vessels or ducts {biol. 
and anat.) — Medical L. vascularis, fr. L. vas- 
culum. See next word and -ar. 

Derivatives: vascular-ity, n., vascularize (q.v.) 
vasculum, n., a small vessel; an ascidium; a 
small box. — L. vasculum, ‘a small vessel’, 
dimin. of vds. See next word and -culum. 
vase, n,, a vessel, esp. for flowers. — F., fr. L. 
vds, gen. vasis, ‘vessel’, rel. to Umbr. vasor (pi.), 
‘vessels’. Cp. vas, ‘vessel’, vascular, vessel and 
vextravasate. 

vaseline, n., a petroleum jelly; petrolatum. — 
Coined by Robert A. Chesebrough in 1877 fr. 
vaj- (short for G. Wasser, ‘water’), -W(fr. Gk. 
£X-aiov, ‘oil’) and chem. suff. -ine. 

Derivative: vaseline, tr. v., to apply vaseline to. 
vaso-, or vasi-, comb, form meaning ‘pertaining 
to the vascular system’. — L. vds, ‘vessel’. See 
vas, ‘vessel’. 

vasodilator, adj., dilating the blood vessels (phy- 
siol.) — Compounded of vaso- and dilator, 
vassal, n., 1) in the Middle Ages, a feudal tenant, 
who pledges fealty to a superior lord; 2) a sub- 
ject; a slave. — ME., fr. OF., fr. ML. vassallus , 
deriv. of vassus, ‘servant’, which is of Celt, ori- 
gin. Cp. W. gwas, ‘youth, servant’, Bret, gewaz, 
‘servant, vassal, man’, Ir. foss , ‘servant’. Cp. 
also It., Port, vassallo, Sp. vasallo, which are 
borrowed fr. ML. vassallus. Cp. also vavasor 
and the second element in Gervais. 

Derivatives: vassal-ic, adj., vassal-ity , n,, vas sal - 
ry y n. 

vassalage, n. — ME., fr. OF. (F. vasselage ), 
formed fr. vassal with suff. -age. 
vast, adj., huge, immense. — F. vaste, fr. L. vas- 
tus, ‘huge, immense, shapeless’, which stands 
for *wazdhos and is cogn. with OIr. fot, fut, 
‘length’. L. vastus in the above sense is prob. not 
identical with vastus , ‘empty, waste, desert’. For 
this latter see waste. See Walde- Hofmann, 
LEW., II, p. 737. 

Derivatives: vast , n., vastitude (q.v.), vast it y 
(q.v.), vast-ly, adv., vast- ness, n., vast-y, adj., 
vast-i-ly, adv., vast-i-ness, n. 
vastitude, n., vastness; immensity. — L. vastitudd, 
‘vastness’, fr. L. vastus. Seeprec. word and-tude. 
vastity, n., vastness (rare). — F. vastite, fr. L. 
vastitdtem, acc. of vastitds, ‘vastness’, fr. vastus. 
See vast and -ity. 

vastus, n., name of two divisions of the quadri- 
ceps muscle, the vastus externus and the vastus 
internus (anat.) — Medical L., prop, musculus 
vastus externus, resp. internus, ‘the great ex- 
ternal (resp. internal) muscle’, coined by John 
Riolan (1577-1657), professor of anatomy at 
Paris, fr. L. vastus, ‘huge, immense’. See vast 
and external, resp. internal, 
vat, n., a large vessel for holding liquids. — A 
var. of orig. fat, ‘vessel’, fr. ME. fat, fr. OE. 
fact. The word prop, means ‘container’, and is 
rel. to OS., ON .fat, OFris./ef, MDu., Du. vat, 
OHG./tJj, MHG. va 3 , G. Fafi, and to OE .fatian, 
OFris . fatia, MDu., Du. vatten , OHG. f 03300 , 
MHG. va 3 sen, G. fassen, ‘to seize, take hold 
of’, and prob. cogn. with Lith. puodas, ‘pot*. 
Cp. fettle. 

Derivative: vat , tr. v. 

vates, n., a Celtic divinely inspired poet. — L. 
votes, ‘sooth-sayer, prophet, seer’, cogn. with 
OIr. faith , ‘poet’, W. gwawd, ‘poem’, Goth. 
wops, ‘possessed, mad’, OE. wod, ‘mad, fren- 
zied’, wop, ‘sound, melody, song’, Du. woede, 
‘rage’, OHG. wuot, ‘mad; madness’, MHG., G. 
wut, ‘rage, fury’, ON. odr, ‘spirit, mind, passion, 
song, poetry’, and possibly also with OI. api- 
vdtati, ‘understands’, api-vatayati, ‘stimulates 
spiritually, causes to understand’. Cp. vaticinate. 
Cp. also Edda, Odin, Woden, wood, adj., and the 



first element in Wednesday. For the sense de- 
velopment of L. votes and its cognates cp. Gk. 
p.avTt;, ‘seer, prophet’, which is rel. to p.atVE- 
<ri>at, ‘to be mad’ (see mantis). 
vatic, vatical, adj., prophetic. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ic, resp. -ical, fr. L. vates. See prec. 
word. 

Vatican, n., the Pope’s palace in Rome. — L. 
Vdticanus (scil. mo ns), ‘the hill of Vatican’, one 
of the hills of Rome, an Etruscan loan word ; so 
called because the palace of the Pope was built 
on the Vatican hill in Rome; not related to 
vates, ‘soothsayer, seer’ (see prec. word). 
Vaticanism, n., the doctrine of papal supremacy 
and infallibility. — Formed fr. L. Vdticanus (see 
prec. word) with suff. -ism. 
vaticinal, adj., pertaining to prophecy. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. vaticinus. See next word, 
vaticinate, tr. and intr. v., to prophesy. — L. 
vaticindtus, pp. of vaticindri, ‘to foretell, proph- 
esy’, fr. vaticinus, ‘prophetic’, compounded of 
vates, ‘seer, prophet’ (see vates), and formative 
element -cinus, which is prob. rel. to L. condri , 
‘to try, endeavor’, and cogn. with Gk. ^y xove ^ v » 
‘to be active’, Sidtxovo?, ‘servant’. See deacon 
and cp. the second element in ratiocinate, 
vaticination, n., prophesying, prophesy. — L. 
vdticindtid, gen. -onis, fr. vaticindtus, pp. of vd- 
ticindrl See prec. word and -ion. 
vaticinator, n., seer, prophet. — L. vaticinator, fr. 
vaticindtus , pp. of vaticindri. See vaticinate and 
agential suff. -or. 

vau, also waw, n., the sixth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Heb. waw, ‘hook, pin, peg’; so 
called in allusion to the ancient form of this 
letter. 

vaucheria, n., a genus of algae ( hot .) — ModL., 
named after the Swiss botanist Jean-Pierre 
Etienne Voucher (1763-1841). For the ending 
see 1st suff. -ia. 

vaudeville, n., a theatrical entertainment consist- 
ing of several acts. — F., alteration of vaidevire , 
fr. Vau de Vire , ‘Valley of the Vire’ (in Norman- 
dy) ; the songs of this district were highly praised 
in the 1 5th cent. — Vau is an early form of val, 
‘valley’. See vale, ‘valley’. 

Derivatives: vaudevilli-an, adj. and n., vaude- 
villist (q.v.) 

vaudevillist, n., a vaudeville writer or actor. — F. 
vaudevilliste, a hybrid coined fr. vaudeville and 
suff. -iste (representing Gk. -larrjt;). See -ist. 
vault, n., an arched roof. — ME. voute, vowte, fr. 
MF. vault e, volte, vaute, voute (F. voute), fr. 
OF., fr. VL. *volvita, fem. of the pp. of VL. 
*volvitus (for L. valutas), pp. of L. volvere, ‘to 
roll’. Cp. OProveng. and Sp. vuelta , ‘turn’, and 
see volute. The l in E. vault is due to a later, 
‘etymological’, insertion (cp. fault). 

Derivative: vault-y, adj. 

vault, tr. v., to cover with a vault. — ME. vouten, 
fr. MF. vaulter, volter, fr. voute, volte . See vault, 
‘roof’ 

Derivatives: vault-ed, adj., vault-ing, n. 
vault, intr. and tr. v., to leap. — ME. vauten , 
vouten , fr. MF. vaulter, volter , vouter, ‘to leap, 
gambol’, prop, ‘tp turn’, fr. OF., fr. Olt. voltare, 
‘to turn’, fr. volta, ‘a turn’, fr. VL. *volvita. See 
vault, ‘arched roof’, and cp.volt, ‘a turning move- 
ment’, volta, and the second element in demivolt. 
Derivatives: vault-er, n., vault-ing , adj. and n. 
vault, n., a leap. — MF. (= F.) volte, fr. It. volta , 
‘a turn’. See vault, ‘to leap’, 
vaunt, intr. and tr. v. — ME. vaunten, fr. MF. 
(— F.) vanter, ‘to praise, speak highly of’, se 
vanter , ‘to boast, brag’, fr. OF’, fr. Late L. 
vanitare, prop, ‘to be vain’, fr. L. vanus. See 
vain and cp. flaunt. 

Derivatives: vaunt, n., vaunt-er, n., vaunt-ing-ly , 
adv., vaunt-y, adj., vaunt-i-ness, n. 
vavasor, vavasour, n., a vassal. — ME. vavasour, 
fr. OF. vavassor, vavassour (F. vavasseur), fr. 
Merovingian L. vassus vassorum , ‘vassal of 
vassals’. See vassal. 

vauquelinite, n., a lead copper phosphate and 
chromate (mineral.) — Named after the French 
chemist Louis-Nicolas Vauquelin (1763-1829). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
vauxite, n., a hydrous iron aluminum phosphate 
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(mineral.) — Named after the American nat- 
uralist George Vaux (1863-1927). For the end- 
ing see subst. suff. -ite. 

Vayu, n., the god of wind in Hindu mythology. 
— OI. vdyun, ‘wind*, rel. to vati, vayati , ‘it 
blows’, and cogn. with L. ventus, ‘wind’, Goth. 
waian, ‘to blow’, Lith. veyas, ‘wind’, OSlav. 
vijati, ‘to blow’. See wind, n., and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Veadar, n., name of the thirteenth, intercalary, 
month of the Jewish year. — Heb. va-Adhdr, 
lit. ‘and Adar’, i.e. ‘second Adar’, formed fr. 
v f -, va-, ‘and’, and Adhar, name of the twelfth 
month. The exact transliteration is not Veadar 
but Vaadar. See Adar. 

veal, n. — ME. vel, veel, fr. MF., veel, veau (F. 
veau), fr. OF., fr. L. vitellus, dimin. of vitulus , 
‘calf’, which is rel. to Umbr. vitluf (pi. acc.), 
‘calves’, and cogn. with OI. vatsah, ‘calf’. The 
orig. meaning of these words was ‘yearling’, fr. 
I.-E. base *wet, ‘year’, whence also Gk. g-roq, 
(dial. *feTo<;}, ‘year’, £tocXov, Dor. gxeXov, 
‘yearling’, Goth, wifrrus , OE. weder, ‘wether’, 
L. vetus, ‘old’. See wether and cp. etesian, Ital- 
ian, vellum, veteran, veterinary, vitellus, vitular. 

vectis, n., an instrument used as a lever to facili- 
tate delivery {obstetrics). — L. vectis ‘pole, bar, 
lever’, from the stem of vehere (pp. vectus), ‘to 
carry, convey’. See next word. 

vector, n., a quantity having magnitude and di- 
rection (math.) — L., ‘carrier, bearer, conveyer’, 
fr. vectus, pp. of vehere, ‘to convey’. See weigh 
and cp. vehicle. Cp. also the first element in 
walleyed. 

Derivatives: vector-ial , adj., vector-ial-ly, adv. 

Veda, n., one of the ancient sacred books of the 
Hindus. — OI. vedah, ‘knowledge, sacred book’, 
rel. to veda, *1 know’, vidyd, ‘knowledge’, vin- 
dami , ‘I. find’, Avestic vaeda, ‘I know’, fr. I.-E. 
base *weid- , *woid-, *wid- , ‘to see; to know’, 
whence also L. videre (pp. vis us), ‘to see’. See 
vision and cp. words there referred to, 

Vedanta, n., a system of Hindu pantheistic phi- 
losophy. — OI. Veddntah , prop, ‘the end of 
knowledge’, compounded of vedafi, ‘know- 
ledge’, and antafy, ‘end’. For the first element see 
prec. word. The second element is cogn. with L. 
ante, ‘in front of’, Goth, andeis, OE. ende , ‘end’; 
see end. 

Veddah, n., one of the original inhabitants of 
Ceylon. — Singhalese, lit. ‘hunter’. 

vedette, n., a mounted sentinel placed in advance 
of an outpost. — F., fr. It. vedetta assimilated — 
under the influence of vedere, ‘to see’— fr. velet- 
ta, fr. Sp. ve/a, ‘watch, wake’, fr. velar , ‘to 
watch’, fr. L. vigilare, ‘to be awake, keep watch, 
be watchful’, fr. vigil, ‘awake, wakeful’. See 
vigil. 

Vedic, adj., pertaining to the Vedas. — Formed 
fr. Veda with adj. suff. -ic. 

veep, n., vice-president. — Coined from the 
letter names V and P (fr. VP, abbreviation of 
vice-president ). 

veer, tr. v., to let or pay out (a cable). — ME. 
veren, fr. MDu. (= Du.) vieren, ‘to let out, 
slacken’ (whence also G .fieren, Dan .fire, Swed. 
fira), which is rel. to QHG. fiaren, ‘to give direc- 
tion to’, fr. Teut. *fer-, ‘slope, slant; side’, 
whence also OHG. fiara , Goth, fera , ‘side’, OE. 
o-fer, ‘edge, margin ; bank (of a river), shore (of 
the sea)’, MLG. over, Du. oever, MHG. uover, 
G. Ufer, ‘bank, shore’. These words are prob. 
cogn. witn Lesbian Gk. &7reppo<;, Dor. & rceipoc;. 
Ion. ^Tretpoc, ‘mainland, continent’. 

veer, intr. and tr. v., to change direction. — F. 
virer, ‘to turn round, change direction’, fr. VL. 
*virare, fr. L. vibrare , ‘to shake’ (whence also 
It. virare , Sp. virar); the disappearance of the b 
in VL. *vlrare and its derivatives is due to dissim- 
ilation (see W. von Wartburg, Revue de 
Dialectologie Romane, 3, 467). See vibrate and 
cp. environ; cp. also wear, ‘to turn (a ship) 
about’. The derivation fr. L. viriae, a suggested 
by Diez, has been justly rejected by Meyer- 
Liibke in his REW., No. 9300. 

Derivatives: veer, n., veer-able, adj., veer-ing-ly , 
adv. 

vega, n., an open plain (Sp. American). — Sp., a 



word of Basque origin. 

Vega, n., the brightest star in the constellation 
Lyra. — ML. Vega, fr. Arab, (an-nasr) al-wdqi\ 
‘the falling /vulture)’, fr. al-, ‘the’, and the part 
of waqa'a, ‘he fell’, which is cogn. with Heb. 
yaqa\ ‘it was dislocated’. 

vegasite, n., a hydrous lead ferric sulfate ( mineral . ) 
— Named after Las Vegas in Nevada. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
vegetable, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. vegetabilis , 
‘enlivening’, fr. vegetare, ‘to enliven, animate’, 
fr. L. vegetus, ‘vigorous, active’, fr. vegere , ‘to 
be live, active, to quicken’, which is rel. to vigil, 
'awake, wakeful’, vigor, ‘liveliness, activity’, 
and cogn. with OE. wacian , ‘to be awake, to 
watch’. See wake, v., and cp. vigil, vigor. Cp. 
also vajra. For the ending see suff. -able. 
Derivatives: vegetable , n., vegetabl-y, adv. 
vegetal, adj., pertaining to vegetables; pertaining 
to vegetation. — MF. vegetal, fr. ML. vegetalis, 
fr. Late L. vegetare. See prec. word and adj. suff. 
-al. 

vegetarian, n. and adj. — Irregularly formed fr. 
vegetable. For the ending see suff. -arian. 
Derivative: vegetarian-ism, n. 
vegetate, intr. v., 1) to grow as plants do; 2) to 
lead a merely passive physical life. — Late L. 
vegetatus , pp. of vegetare , ‘to enliven, animate’. 
See vegetable and verbal suff. -ate. 
vegetation, n. — Late L. vegetdtio, gen. -onis, fr. 
vegetatus, pp. of vegetare. See prec. word and 
-ion. 

vegetative, adj., growing, as plants. — ME. vege- 
tatif, fr. ML. vegetativus, fr. Late L. vegetatus, 
pp. of vegetare. See vegetate and -ive. 
Derivatives: vegetative-ly, adv., vegetative-ness, 
n. 

vehemence, also vehemency, n. — MF. (= F.) 
vehemence, fr. L. vehementia, fr. ve he me ns, gen. 
- entis . See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
vehement, adj., impectuous; violent. — MF. 
(= F.) vehement, fr. L. vehement em, acc. of vehe- 
mens , ‘eager, violent, furious, vehement’, lit. 
‘rushing’, fr. vehere , ‘to carry, convey’. See next 
word. 

Derivative: vehement-ly , adv. 
vehicle, n. — F. vehicule, fr. L. vehiculum, ‘car- 
riage, conveyance’, lit. ‘means of transport’, 
formed with instrumental suff. -culum fr. vehere, 
‘to carry, convey’, fr. I.-E. base *we§h- , ‘to 
move’, whence also OE. wegan , ‘to carry, move, 
weigh’. See weigh and cp. betony, convention, 
convective, evection, vectis, vector, vehement, 
velites, velocity, vetturino, vex, vexation, voe, 
vogue. Cp. also via. Cp. also the first element 
in ochlocracy. For the ending see suff. -cle. 
vehicular, adj., pertaining to vehicles. — Late L. 
vehiculdris , fr. L. vehiculum. See prec. word and 
-ar. 

vehmgericht, n., in medieval Germany, a kind of 
secret tribunal. — G. Femgericht, compounded 
of Vehme, Feme, ‘secret tribunal’, which is rel. 
to MHG. veime, MDu. veme , veem, Du. veem, 
of s.m., and Gericht, ‘judgment, court of jus- 
tice’, which derives fr. MHG. gerihte fr. OHG. 
girihti , fr. rihten, ‘to judge’, which is rel. to 
OHG., MHG. reht, ‘right’. See right, adj. 
vehmic, adj., pertaining to the vehmgericht . — 
See prec. word and adj. suff. -ic. 
veil, n. — ME. veile, fr. OF. veile (F. voile), fr. L. 
vela, pi. of velum, ‘sail ; piece of cloth ; awning, 
curtain, veil’, but in VL. mistaken for a fem. 
sing. noun. L. velum prob. stands for *wexlom 
(cp. vexillum, ‘banner, flag’, the dimin. of velum), 
fr, I.-E. base *weg-, ‘to weave’, whence also OE. 
weoce, weoc , ‘wick’. See wick and cp. wax, n. 
Cp. also velamen, velar, velic, velum, voile, re- 
veal, revelation. 

Derivatives: veil , v., (q.v.), veil-less, adj. 
veil, tr. v, — ME. veilen, fr. MF. veiier (F. v oiler), 
fr. OF., fr. L. velare, ‘to cover, veil’, fr. L. velum . 
See veil, n. 

Derivatives: veil-ed, adj., veil-ed-ly, adv., veil- 
ed- ness, n., veil-er , n., veil-ing, n., veil-y, adj. 
vein, n. — ME. veine, fr. OF. (— F.) veine, fr. L. 
vena, ‘blood vessel, watercourse, vein; natural 
inclination’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. 
venation, vennel, venose, venule and the first ele- 



ment in venesection. 

Derivatives: vein, tr. v., vein-ed, adj., vein-er, n. ( 
vein-ing, nr., vein-y , adj., vein-i-ness , n. 
velamen, n., a membrane (anat.) — L. velamen , 
‘a covering’, fr. velare, ‘to veil, cover’. See veil, 
v. and n., and -men. 

velar, adj., pertaining to, or connected with, the 
velum. — L. velaris , fr. velum. See velum and -ar. 
velarium, n., awning over the auditorium of an 
amphitheater ( Roman antiq .) — L. velarium, ‘a 
covering’, fr. velum. See veil, n., and -arium. 
veld, veldt, n., grass country in S. Africa. — S. 
Afr. Du., fr. Du. veld, ‘field’, which is rel. to E, 
field (q.v.) 

veldtschoen, also veldschoen, n., shoe made of un- 
tanned hide. — S. Afr. Du. veldschoen , which is 
a blend of velschoen (fr. Du. vel, ‘skin’, see fell, 
‘hide’, and schoen, ‘shoe’, see shoe) and Du. 
veld. See prec. word. 

velic, adj., pertaining to a sail. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ic fr. L. velum, ‘sail’. See veil, n. 
velites, n. pi., light-armed soldiers (Roman antiq.) 
— PI. of L. veles, gen. velitis, which is prob. rel. 
to ve!o£, ‘swift’. See velocity, 
velleity, n., imperfect volition. — ML. velleitas, 
fr. L. veile, ‘to will, wish’. See voluntary and -ity. 
vellicate, tr. and intr. v., to twitch. — L. vellicd- 
tus, pp. of vellicare, freq. of vellere, ‘to pluck, 
pull, twitch’, which is of uncertain origin. It 
possibly stands for *welsere and derives fr. I.-E. 
base *wel-, ‘to break, tear, pluck’, whence also 
L. volnus, vulnus, ‘wound’, Gk. eUrns? (for 
*£-f£A-o)Te<;), ‘helots’, aX(axe<ribu (for *faX- 
£axe&ai), ‘to be taken prisoner’, Goth, wilwan, 
‘to rob’, wulwa, ‘robbery, rape’. Arm. goeanam , 
‘to steal’, Toch. B. lyak , AB lydk, ‘thief’, and 
possibly also L. lana , Gk. X^vo;, OSlav. vluna , 
Goth, wulla, OE. wull, etc., ‘wool’. See wool 
and cp. avulsion, convulse, convulsion, evulsion. 
Helot, lasio-, revulsion, svelte, velours, velure, 
velvet, villus, vulnerable, vulsellum, vulture. For 
the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
vellication, n., a spasmodic twitching. — L. 
vellicdtio, gen. -onis, fr. vellicatus, pp. of velli- 
care. See prec. word and -ion. 
vellum, n., a fine kind of calf skin parchment. — 
ME. velim, assimilated fr. OF. velin (F. vdlin), fr. 
OF vel, ‘calf’. See veal. For the change of n to m 
cp. venom. 

velocipede, n., any of early kinds of bicycles or 
tricyles. — F. velocipede, compounded of L. 
velox, gen. -ocis, ‘swift’, and pes, gen. pedis, 
‘foot’. See next word and foot and cp. pedal. 
Derivatives: velociped-al , velociped-ic , adjs. 
velocity, n., swiftness; speed. — MF. (— F.) velo- 
city, fr. L. velocitatem, acc. of velocitas, ‘swift- 
ness’, fr. velox, gen. - ocis , ‘swift’, which is of 
uncertain origin. It possibly stands for * weg-slo-s 
and lit. means ‘moving along quickly, rushing’, 
and is rel. to vehere , ‘to carry, convey’. See 
vehicle and -ity and cp. velites. 
velours, n., a velvetlike material. — F., alteration 
of OF. velous , fr. OProven?. velos, of s.m., fr. L. 
villdsus, shaggy’, taken as a noun, from villus, 
‘shaggy hair’. See villus and cp. velure. Cp. also 
flue, ‘fluff’. 

velum, n., the soft palate (anat.); a membranous 
covering in fungi, in the jelly fish, etc. (bot. and 
zool.) — L. velum, ‘sail; piece of cloth; awning, 
curtain, veil’. See veil, 
velure, n. — A var. of velours (q.v.) 
velvet, n. — ME. veluet, velwet, fr. VL. velluetum , 
fr. *villutus , ‘shaggy’, fr. L. villus, ‘shaggy hair’. 
See villus and cp. velours, velure. 

Derivatives: velvet , velvet-ed, adjs., velveteen 
(q.v.), velvet-y, adj. 

velveteen, n., imitation velvet. — Formed fr. 
velvet with suff. -een (= a var. of -ine). 
venada, n., the pudu. — Fem. of Sp. venado, 
‘deer’, fr. L. vendtus , ‘game’, fr. vendtus , pp. of 
venari, ‘to hunt, chase’. See venery, ‘hunting’, 
venal, adj., that can be corrupted; mercenary; 
corrupt. — L. venalis , ‘that which can be 
boughf*ir..ve/j«m or venus. ‘sale’, which is cogn. 
with OI. vasndh, ‘purchase money’, vasndm, 
‘reward’, vasnayati, ‘he bargains, haggles’, Arm. 
gin (for *wesnom), ‘purchase money’, Gk. tbvif], 
tovoq, ‘price paid (for a thing), purchase’, Les- 
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bian £vva (for *wosna), ‘purchase’, Gk. ojvel- 
cri>ai, ‘to buy’, Hitt, ushshaniya-, ‘to sell’, and 
—without the suff. -no — wash-, ‘to buy’. Cp. 
vend, vendee, vent, ‘market’, venta, and the sec- 
ond element in opsonin. 

venality, n. — F. vindiite, fr. Late L. venaiitdtem, 
acc. of vendlitds, fr. venalis, ‘that which can be 
bought’. See prec. word and -ity. 
venatic, adj., pertaining to hunting. — L. venati- 
cus, fr. venatus, pp. of vendri , ‘to hunt’. See vene- 
ry, ‘hunting’, and 2nd -atic. 
venation, n., the stystem of veins in the wind of 
an insect or in a leaf. — Formed with suff. 
-ation fr. L. vena , ‘vein’. See vein. 

Derivative: venation-al, adj. 
vend, tr. v. — F. vendr fr. L. vendere , ‘to sell’> 
shortened fr. venundare, fr. venum dare , lit. ‘to 
give (i.e. offer) for sale’, fr. venum or venus, 
‘sale’, and dare, ‘to give’. See venal and date, 
‘point of time’. 

Derivatives: vend, n., vendee (q.v.), vend-er, n., 
vend-ing , n. and adj., vendor (q.v.) 
vendace, n., a whitefish ( Coregonus vandesius). — 
ModL. vandesius, fr. MF. (= F.) vandoise , 
‘dace’, fr. Gaulish *vindesia, ‘whitefish’, fr. Cel- 
tic vindo -, ‘white’ ; see winter and cp. Wend. For 
sense development cp. F. able, ablette, ‘the 
bleak’, fr. L. alb us, ‘white’, and E. whitefish . 
vendaval, n., a strong wind blowing from the sea 
in Mexico. — Sp., fr. F. ventd'aval , ‘westerly 
wind’, fr. vent , ‘wind’ and aval, ‘downward part, 
downward direction’. The first element derives 
fr. L. ventus, ‘wind’. F. aval stands for d val, ‘to 
the valley’. See wind, n., and avale. 

Vendean, adj., of Vendee. — F. Vendeen , fr. La 
Vend&e, name of a department in Western 
France. For the ending see suff. -an. 

Derivative: Vendean , n. 

vendee, n., the purchaser (law). — Lit. ‘a person 
to whom anything is sold’; formed from the 
verb vend with suff. -ee. 

Vendemiaire, n., the first month (lasting fr. Sept. 
2nd to Oct. 1st) of the French revolutionary 
calendar. — F., lit. ‘(month) of vintage’, coined 
by Fabre d’Fglantine in 1793 fr. L. vindemia , 
‘vintage’. See vintage. 

vendetta, n., a blood feud in the pursuit of aveng- 
ing the slaying of a near relative. — It., ‘re- 
venge’, fF. L. vindicta, ‘vengeance, revenge’, fr. 
vindex, gen. v indicts, ‘vindicator’. See vindictive, 
vendible, adj., that which can be sold, salable. — 
ME., fr. L. vendibilis, fr. vendere , ‘to sell’. See 
vend and -ible. 

Derivatives: vendibil-ity, n., vendible-ness, n., 
vendibl-y , adv. 

vendition, n., the act of selling. — L. venditid, 
gen. -dnis, ‘a selling, sale’, fr. venditus, pp. of 
vendere. See vend bnd -ition. 
vendor, n. — AF. vendour , vendor , fr. OF. (— F.) 
vendeur, fr. L. venditorem, acc. of venditor , 
‘seller’, fr. venditus , pp. of vendere . Cp. the noun 
vender and see vend and agential suff. -or. 
veneer, tr. v., to overlay (wood) with a thin sheet 
of fine wood. — Fr. earlier fineer., fr. G. fur - 
nieren, fr. F. fournir , ‘to furnish’, fr. OHG. 
frumjan , ‘to provide’. The word was borrowed 
from and re-borrowed by one and the same 
Language at two different periods. See furnish. 
Derivatives: veneer , n., veneer-er, n., veneer-ing, 
n. 

venenate, tr. v., to poison (rare). — L. venenatus, 
pp. of venenare , ‘to poison’, fr. venenum , ‘poi- 
son'. See venom and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: venenat-ion , n. 
venerability, n. — ML. venerabilitas , fr. L. vene- 
rdbilis. See next word and -ity. 
venerable, adj. — ME., fr. L. venerdbilis, fr. vene- 
rari, ‘to venerate’. See next word and -able. 
Derivatives: venerable-ness, n., venerabl-y, adv. 
venerate, tr. v., to revere. — L. venerdtus, pp. of 
venerari, ‘to reverence, worship, venerate’, fr. 
venus, gen. veneris, ‘love, sexual desire, loveli- 
ness, attractiveness, beauty, charm’, whence 
Venus , gen. Veneris, ‘the goddess of love’; cogn. 
with OI. vanas-, ‘desire’, vanati, vanoti , vdhchati, 
‘desires, loves; wins, is victorious’, Avestic va- 
naiti , ‘he wishes; is victorious’, OE. wynn, ‘joy’, 
wunian, ‘to dwell’, wenian , ‘to accustom, train; 



to wean’, wyscan, ‘to wish’. All these words de- 
rive fr. I.-E. base *wen-, ‘to strive after, wish, 
desire; to be satisfied; to be wont’. See wish and 
verbal suff. -ate and cp. venery (in both senses), 
venial, venom, Venus. 

Derivatives: veneration-al , adj., venerat-ive, adj., 
venerat-ive-ly , adv., venerat-ive-ness, n., vener- 
ator (q.v.) 

veneration, n. — ME. veneracion , fr. veneratio, 
gen. - onis , fr. venerdtus, pp. of venerari. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

Derivative: veneration-al, adj. 
venerator, n. — L. venerator, fr. venerdtus, pp. of 
venerari. See venerate and agential suff. -or. 
venereal, adj., 1) pertaining to sexual love or in- 
tercourse; 2) infected with a venereal disease; 
3) curing venereal diseases. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. venereus , ‘pertaining to love or 
sexual desire’, fr. venus, gen. veneris. See vener- 
ate. 

venereology, n., the study of venereal diseases. — 
A hybrid coined fr. L. venus, gen. veneris, ‘love, 
sexual desire’, and Gk. -Xoyla, fr.- X6yo<;, ‘one 
who speaks (in a certain manner); one who 
deals (with a certain topic)’. See venerate and 
-logy. 

Derivative: venereolog-ist , n. 
venery,. n., hunting (archaic). — ME. venerie, fr. 
OF. venerie (F. venerie), ‘to hunt’, fr. L. vendri, 
‘to hunt, pursue’, which prob. derives fr. I.-E. 
base *wen-, ‘to strive after’. See venerate and -y 
(representing OF. -ie) and cp. next word, veha- 
da, venatic, venision. OI, veti, ‘follows after’, 
Avestic vayeiti , ‘hunts’, vitar-, ‘pursuer’, vyana -, 
‘one pursued’, vati-, ‘persecution’, Lith. vejit, 
vyti, ‘to hunt, pursue’, OSlav. voji, ‘warrior’, 
vojina, ‘war’, Gk. (for * fiscal), ‘I as- 

pire to, tend to, make haste, long for’, OE. wap, 
‘hunting’, ON. veidr, ‘chase, hunting, fishing’, 
OHG. weida, MHG., G. weide, ‘pasture, graz- 
ing, food; pasture land’, are prob. derivatives 
of a denasalized var. of the above base. Cp. the 
first element in voivode. 

venery, ft., sexual love, (archaic). — From the 
stem of L. venus, gen. veneris, ‘love, sexual 
desire’. See venerate and cp. Venus. Cp. also 
prec. word. 

venesect, tr. v., to phlebotomize (med.) — Back 
formation from next word, 
venesection, n., phlebotomy (med.) — Medical L. 
venae sect id, ‘cutting of a vein’, fr. L. venae, gen. 
of vena, ‘vein’, and sectid , gen. -dnis, ‘a cutting’. 
See vein and section. 

Venetian, adj. and n. — ML. Venetianus, fr. 
Venetia, ‘Venice’, fr. Veneti (Gk. Ou^vetol, 
’EvetoI or *Eveto£), an ancient people of Illy- 
rian origin. For the ending see suff. -ian. 
vengeance, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) fr. venger, 
‘to avenge’, fr. L. vindicare, of s.m. See vindicate 
and -ance and cp. avenge, revenge, 
vengeful, adj. — Formed on analogy of revenge- 
ful from the obsol. verb venge (fr. OF. venger), 
with suff. -ful. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: vengeful-ly , n., vengeful-ness, n. 
venial, adj., pardonable. — ME., fr. OF., fr. L. 
venialis, ‘pardonable; gracious, kind’, fr. venia, 
‘forgiveness, pardon; gfaceness, kindness’, rel. 
to venus, gen. veneris , ‘love’, venerari, ‘to rever- 
ence, worship’. See venerate. 

Derivatives: venial-ity, n., venial-ly, adv., venial- 
ness, n. 

venin, n., a toxic substance in snake venom (bio- 
chem .) — F. venin, ‘poison’, fr. L. venenum. See 
venom. 

venison, n., the flesh of a deer. — ME. veneson , 
veneison, venison, fr. OF. veneson, ve nelson (F. 
venaisori), fr. L. venationem , acc. of venatio , 
‘hunting, chase’, fr. venatus, pp. of vendri, ‘to 
hunt’. See venery, ‘hunting’. 

Venite, n., name of the 95th psalm. — L. venite, 
‘come’, imper. 2nd person pi. fr. venire, ‘to 
come’. See come and cp. venue, ‘meeting place’. 
The psalm is so called from its first word L?khu, 
l come\ rendered in the Vulgate by the word 
‘Venite’. 

vennel, n., an alley (Scor. and Ir.) — F. venelle, 
‘alley’, dimin. of veine, ‘vein’, fr. L. vena. See 
vein. 



venom, n., 1) poisonous matter secreted by some 
animals (as snakes,' spiders, etc.) ; 2) spite, mal- 
ice. — ME. venym, venim, venon , fr. OF. venim 
(F. venin), fr. VL. *venimen, which was formed 
fr. L. venenum, ‘a drug, potion’, through the 
substitution of suff. -imen for -enum. L. venenum 
orig. meant ‘love potion’. It derives fr. venus, 
‘love, sexual desire’ ; see Venus, venerate and cp. 
venin, envenom. Cp. Rum. venin, It. veleno, 
OProveng. veren, Catal. veri, Sp. and Port. 
veneno, ‘venom’, which derive fr. VL. *veni - 
nte(n), resp. fr. L. venenum. 
venomous, adj., poisonous. — ME. venimous, fr. 
OF. venimeux, which is formed fr. venim, with 
suff. -eux. See venom and -ous. Cp. F. veneneux, 
‘venomous’, which derives fr. L. venenosus, ‘ven- 
omous’, fr. venenum, ‘venom’, 
venose, adj., pertaining to a vein; veiny. — L. 
venosus, ‘full of veins’, fr. vena. See vein, n. f and 
adj. suff. -ose and cp. venous. 

Derivative: venos-ity, h. 

venous, adj., pertaining to a vein; veiny. — L. 
venosus. See venose and -ous. 

Derivatives: venous-ly, adv., venous-ness, n. 
Yent, n.. a slit, opening in a coat. — ME, ve«te, a 
var. of fente, fent, fr. MF. ( = F.) fente, ‘cleft, 
slit’, fr. fendre, ‘to cleave, split’, fr. L. findere 
(pp. fissus ); see fissile. The spelling of ME. 
vente is due to a confusion with F. vent , ‘wind’. 
See next word. 

Derivative: vent , tr. v., to let out at a vent’, 
vent, n., 1) outlet for air, gas or liquid; 2) ex- 
pression. — Partly fr. F. vent, ‘wind’, fr. L. ven- 
tus; partly fr. F. event, ‘a breaking forth’, fr. 
eventer, ‘to break forth’, which is formed fr. pref. 
d- (= OF. cs-, L. ex-), and vent, ‘wind’. See 
wind, ‘air’, and cp. ventilate. 

Derivative: vent, tr. v., to let out, vent-age, n., 
vent -less, adj. 

vent, n,, 1) the act of selling; 2) market for sale. 
— MF. (= F.) vente, ‘sale’, fr. VL. vendita, ‘sale’, 
prop. fem. pp. of L. vendere , ‘to sell’, used as a 
noun. Cp. It. vendita, Sp. venta , which also de- 
rive fr. VL. vendita , and see vend. Cp. also next 
word. 

venta, n., inn. — Sp., ‘sale, market; inn’, fr. VL. 

vendita, ‘sale’. See prec. word, 
ventail, n., the lower movable part of a helmet 
(hist.) • — ME., fr. MF. ventaille (F. ventail), fr. 
OF., fr. vent, ‘wind’. See wind, ‘air’, and cp. 
aventail. 

venter, n., the abdominal cavity in insects. — L. 
venter, ‘belly, womb’, for *wend-tri-, rel. to 
vensica, vesica, ‘bladder’, and cogn. with OI. 
vastih, ‘bladder’, vani^thufi, ‘rectum’, OHG. 
wanast, MHG., G. wanst, ‘paunch, belly’. Cp. 
ventricle, eventration, vesicle and the first ele- 
ment in ventriloquism. 

venter, n., one who vents. — Formed from vent, 
v., with agential suff. -er. 
venter, n., innkeeper. — Sp. ventero , fr. venta, 
‘inn’. See venta. 

ventiduct, n., a pipe for the passage of air in ven- 
tilation ( archit .) — Compounded of L. ventus, 
‘wind’, and ductus, ‘conduit’, fr. ducere, pp. 
ductus, ‘to lead’. See wind, ‘air’, and duct and cp. 
next word. 

ventilate, tr. v. — L. ventilatus, pp. of <vent Hare, 
‘to branidsh in the air, fan, set in motion, agi- 
tate’, fr. ventus, ‘wind’. See wind, ‘air’, and ver- 
bal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: ventilation (q.v.), ventilat-ive, adj., 
ventilat-or, n. 

ventilation, n. — L. ventilatio , gen. -dnis, fr. ven- 
t Hat us, pp. of ventilare. See prec. word and 

-ation. 

Ventose, n., the sixth month of the French revo- 
lutionary calendar (lasting fr. February 1 9th to 
March 20th). — A word coined by Fabre 
d’£glantine in 1793 fr. F. ventose, lit. ‘the windy 
(month)’, fr. L. ventosus, ‘full of wind, windy’, 
fr. ventus , ‘wind’. Cp. F. venteux, ‘windy’ (fr. L. 
ventosus), and see wind, ‘air’, and adj. suff. -ose. 
ventosity, n. — ME! ventosite, de. MF. (= F.) 
ventosiU , fr. Late L. ventositdtem, acc. of ven- 
tositas, fr. L. ventosus. See prec. word and -ity. 
ventral, adj., pertaining to the belly. — F., fr. L. 
ventrdlis , fr. venter , ‘belly’. See venter, ‘abdom- 
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inal cavity’. 

Derivative: ventral-ly, adv. 
ventri-, or ventro-, before a vowel ventr-, combining 
form meaning 1) ventral; 2) ventral and. — L. 
ventri -, ventro ventr-, fr. venter , ‘belly’. See 
venter, ‘abdominal cavity’, 
ventricle, n., cavity in an organ of the body. — 
Fr. F. ventricule , or directly fr. L. ventriculus , 
‘stomach, ventricle*, dimin. of venter , ‘belly’. 
See venter, ‘abdominal cavity’, and -cle and cp. 
ventriculus. 

ventricose, adj., bellied. — ModL. ventricosus , fr. 
L. venter , ‘belly’. See venter, ‘abdominal cavity’, 
and adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivative: ventricos-ity, n. 
ventricular, adj. — Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. 

ventriculus. See ventricle. 

Ventriculites, n., a genus of fossil ( paleontol . ) — 
A ModL. hybrid coined fr. ventriculus and suff. 
-ite (representing Gk. -irq?). 
ventriculogram, n., an X ray photograph of the 
ventricles of the brain. — A hybrid coined fr. L. 
ventriculus and Gk. Ypaqxfxa, ‘that which is 
written’. See next word and -gram, 
ventriculus, n., one of the cavities in the brain 
( anat . and zool.) — L., ‘ventricle’. See ventricle, 
ventriloquial, adj., pertaining to ventriloquism. 
— Formed with suff. -ial fr. Late L. ventrilo- 
quus , ‘one who speaks from his belly’, fr. venter , 
‘belly’, and loqui, ‘to speak’, so called from the 
belief that the voice comes from the ventrilo- 
quist’s stomach. See venter, ‘abdominal cavity’, 
and loquacious. 

Derivative: ventriloquial-ly, adv. 
ventriloquism, n., the art of speaking so that the 
voice seems to come from some source other 
than the person speaking. — Formed fr. Late 
F. ventriloquus (see prec. word) with suff. -ism. 
ventriloquist, n. — Formed fr. Late L. ventrilo- 
quus (see ventriloquial) with suff. -ist. 
ventriloquize, intr. and tr. v. — Formed fr. Late 
L. ventriloquus (see ventriloquial) with suff. -ize. 
ventriloquy, n., ventriloquism. — F. ventriloquie, 
fr. ML. ventriloquium , fr. Late L. ventriloquus , 
‘one who speaks from the belly’. See ventrilo- 
quial and -y (representing F. - ie ). 
ventripotent, adj., having a big belly. — Com- 
pounded of L. venter , ‘belly’, and potens , gen. 
- entis , ‘powerful’. See venter, ‘abdominal cavi- 
ty’, and potent. 

ventro-, combining form. See ventri-. 
venture, n. — * Aphetic form of ME. aventure. See 
adventure and cp. venue, ‘arrival’. 

Derivative: venture , tr. and intr. v. 
venturesome, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. venture, 
a word of L. origin, and suff. -some (fr. OE. 
-sum). 

Derivatives: venturesome-ly, adv., venture-some - 
ness , n. 

venue, n., 1) arrival ( obsol ); 2) meeting place. — 
MF. (= F.), ‘a coming’, fr. OF., prop. pp. of 
venir, ‘to come’, used as a noun, fr. L. venid, 
which prob. stands for *g w mid, and is cogn. 
with Goth. qiman, OE. cuman , ‘to come’. See 
come and cp. base, n. Cp. also advene, advent, 
adventitious, adventure, avenue, circumvene, 
circumvent, contravene, convene, convenient, con- 
vent, convention, covenant, event, eventual, in- 
tervene, intervention, invent, invention, nuncio, 
parvenu, prevenance, prevent, provenance, reve- 
nant, revenue, souvenir, subvene, subvention, 
Venite, venture. 

venue, n., the neighborhood of a cause of action 
or of a crime; place of trial (law). — Lit; ‘neigh- 
borhood’, fr. ML. vicinetum , fr. L. vicfnus, 
‘neighboring, near’, fr. views, .‘district’; see 
vicinage. Venue in this sense was influenced in 
form by venue, ‘arrival’. 

venule, n., a small vein. — L. venula , formed fr. 

vena with dimin. suff. -ula. See vein and -ule. 
Venus, n. — L. Venus, gen. Veneris , ‘the goddess 
of love’, fr. venus , ‘love, sexual desire, loveliness, 
attractiveness, beauty, charm’, whence venerari, 
‘to reverence, worship, venerate’. See venerate, 
vera, n., name of a tree, Bulnesia arbor ea. — Am. 
Sp., fr. Sp. vera, ‘border’, which derives fr. L. 
dr a, ‘border’ (through the intermediate form 
*uera ; cp. Sp. hueso, ‘bone’ (fr. L. ossum). L. 



ora (for *osa) is a collective noun formed fr. os , 
gen. -oris, ‘mouth, opening, entrance’. See oral, 
veracious, adj., truthful, true. — Formed with 
suff. -ous fr. L. verax , gen. verdcis , ‘truthful, 
speaking truly’, fr. verus. See very. 

Derivatives: veracious-ly, adj., veracious-ness , n. 
veracity, n., truthfulness, truth. — F. veracity, fr. 
ML. veracitatem , acc. of veracitds, ‘truthfulness’, 
fr. L. verax, gen. - dcis . See prec. word and -ity. 
veranda, verandah, n. — Port, varanda , ‘balcony’, 
introduced into English from India. Port, va- 
randa itself is of uncertain origin. F. veranda 
was borrowed from English. . 

Derivative: veranda(h)-ed, adj. 
verano, n., the dry season in tropical America. — 
Sp., fr. L. ver, ‘spring’. See vernal, 
verascope, n., a small stereoscopic camera. — A 
hybrid coined fr. L. verus, ‘true’, and Gk. -oxo- 
mov, fr. axoTreiv, ‘to look at, examine’. See 
very and -scope. The correct form would be 
alethoscope (fr. Gk. ‘true’ and -oxo- 

7U.OV ). 

veratral, n., the radical C 0 H l0 O 4 ( chem .) — Form- 
ed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. veratrum, ‘hellebore’. 
See veratrine. 

veratric, adj., pertaining to a white crystalline 
acid. — Formed with adj. suff. -iefr. L. veratrum , 
‘hellebore’ (see veratrine) ; so called because it is 
easily obtained by the decomposition of vera- 
trine. 

veratridine, also veratridin, n., an amorphous al- 
kaloid obtained from sabadilla seeds, 
CjgHjjO^N (chem.) — Coined fr. L. veratrum, 
‘hellebore’ (see next word), and the chem. 
suffixes -ide and -ine (resp. -in), 
veratrine, n., also veratrin, veratrina, veratria, a 
poisonous mixture of alkaloids obtained from 
sabadilla seeds, used in medicine in the treat- 
ment of rheumatism, neuralgia, etc. — F. vera- 
trine, fr. ModL. veratrina, fr. L. veratrum, ‘helle- 
bore’, fr. verare, ‘to tell the truth’, fr. virus , 
‘true’; so called because of the sternutatory 
effect of its levigated rots (with reference to the 
popular belief that ascribes to sneezing the pow- 
er of confirming the truth). For the formation of 
the word veratrum cp. aratrum , ‘plow’, from 
arare , ‘to plow’. See very. 

Veratrum, n., a genus of plants, the false helle- 
bore (bot.) — See prec. word, 
verb, n. — ME. verbe , fr. MF. ( — F.), fr. OF., fr. 
L. verbum , ‘word, verb’, which derives fr. I.-E. 
base *werdh-, whence also Goth, waiird, OE. 
word, ‘word’. See word and cp. also veracious, 
veracity, veratrine, verbatim, verbiage, verbose, 
proverb. For the change of I.-E. dh to b in Latin, 
cp. L. ruber and E. red, L. barba and E. beard. 
In its grammatical pense, L. verbum is a loan 
translation of Gk. ^[xa, ‘that which is said, 
word; verb’. 

verbal, adj. — Late L. verbalis, fr. L. verbum, 
‘word’. See verb and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: verbal-ism, n., verbal-ist, n., verbal- 
ize, tr. and intr. v,, verbal-iz-ation , n., verbal-iz- 
er, n., verbal-ly , adv., verb-y, adj. 

Verbascum, n., a genus of plants, the mullein 
(bot.) — L. verbascum, ‘mullein’, prob. of Ligu- 
rian origin. Cp. b&rbasco. 
verbatim, adv., word for word; adj., following 
word for word. — ML. verbatim, ‘word for 
word, literally’, fr. L. verbum, ‘word’. See verb. 
For the suff. -dtim see gradatim and cp. words 
there referred to. 

Verbena, n., a genus of plants, the vervain (bot.) 
— L. See vervain. 

Verbenaceae, n. pi., the vervain family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. prec. word with Suff. -aceae. 
verbenaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
Verbesina, n., a genus of herbs, the crownbeard 
(bot.) — ModL., arbitrarily formed fr. Verbena, 
verbiage, n., verbosity. — F., formed with suff. 
-age fr. MF. verbier, ‘to chatter’, fr. L. verbum, 
‘word’. See verb. 

verbose, adj., using too many words, wordy. — 
L. verbosus, ‘full of words, verbose’, fr. verbum. 
See verb and adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivatives: verbose-ly , adv., verbose-ness, n. 
verbosity, n., wordiness. — MF. (— F.) verbositi , 
fr. Late L. verbositatem , acc. of verbositas , fr. L. 



verbosus. See prec. word and -ity. 
verdancy, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 
-cy. 

verdant, adj’. — A blend of L. viridans, pres. part, 
of viriddre, ‘to become green’, and F. verdoyant, 
pres. part, of verdoyer, ‘to become green’, fr. 
vert, ‘green’. Cp. It. verdeggiare. Proven?, verde- 
jar, Sp. ver dear and see viridity and -ant. Cp. 
also verdure, vert, ‘the green growth in a forest’. 
verdantique,.n., a variety of serpentine marble. — 
It. verde antico , lit. ‘ancient green’. The first 
word -derives fr. L. viridem, acc. of viridis , 
‘green’, the second fr. antiquus, ‘old’. See viri- 
dity and antique. 

verderer, n., an official of the royal forests, who 
has the charge of the green growth (Hist.) — 
AF. verderer , fr. OF. verdier , fr. vert , ‘green’, fr. 
L. viridis. See viridity and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

verdict, n., decision, judgment. — ME. verdit, fr. 
AF. verdit, corresponding to OF. voirdit, fr. L. 
vere dictum , ‘truly said’ (whence ML. veredic- 
tum,' verdict’). See very and diction and cp. verid- 
ical. 

verdigris, n., a green or greenish-blue poisonous 
pigment. — ME. verdegrece , fr. OF. vert de 
Grece, vert de Grice, lit. ‘green of Greece’. F. 
vert-de-gris is a blend of OF. vert de Grice and 
F. gris, ‘gray’. For the etymology of OF. (= F.) 
vert see vert, ‘green growth’. OF. (= F.) de, ‘of, 
from’, derives fr. L. de, ‘from, away from’; see 
de-. For the origin of OF. Grice (F. Grice), fr. 
L. Graecia, see Grecian, Greek. 

Derivatives: verdigris-ed, verdigris-y, adjs. 
verditer, n., either of two pigments of green, resp. 
blue color. — F. vert de terre , lit. ‘green of 
earth’. For the first two words see prec. word. F. 
terre, ‘earth’, derives fr. L. terra. See terra, 
verdure, n., 1) greenness ; 2) freshness. — ME., fr. 
MF. (— F.) fr. OF. verd (F. vert), ‘green’, fr. 
L. viridis. See viridity and -ure. 

Derivatives: verdur-ed, verdure-less, adjs., ver- 
durous (q.v.) 

verdurous, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. ver- 
dure on analogy of adjectives in which- ous cor- 
responds to OV.-eus (— F. eux). See tremendous. 
Derivative: verdurous-ness, n. 
verecund, adj., bashful, shy. — L. verecundus , 
formed with suff. - cundus , fr. vereri, ‘to observe 
with awe, revere, respect, fear’. See revere. For 
the suff. cp. fecund and words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: verecund-ity, n., verecund- ness, n. 
verein, n., association, organization. — G. Verein, 
fr. pref. ver- (see for) and ein, ‘one’. See one and 
cp. the second element in zollverein. 

Veretillum, n., a genus of club-shaped sea pens 
(zool.) — ModL., formed with dimin. suff. 
-ilium fr. L. vere tr urn, ‘the private parts’, which 
is rel. to vereri, ‘to revere, fear’. See revere and 
cp. prec. word. 

verge, n., 1) staff or office; 2) limit, margin, edge. 
— ME., fr. MF. (= F.) verge, ‘rod’, fr. OF., fr. 
L. virga , ‘twig, rod, wand’ (whence also It., 
Proven?., Sp., Port, verga. Rum. vargd); see 
virgate and cp. whisk. The sense ‘limit, margin, 
edge’, developed from the meaning ‘staff of 
office’, through the medium of the term within 
the verge used in the sense ‘within the sphere of 
authority of the Royal Steward’. 

Derivative : verge, intr. v., to be on the verge ; tr. 
v., to edge. 

verge, intr. v., to bend, incline. — L. vergere, ‘to 
bend, incline, turn’, prob. cogn. with OI. vf nak- 
ti, vdrjati , ‘he turns, twists’, fr. I.-E. base *we- 
reg-, *werg~. See wrench and cp. converge, di- 
verge. 

verger, n., an officer of the church. — ME., lit. 
‘one bearing a verge’, formed fr. MF. verge, 
‘staff’ (see verge, n.), with agential suff. -er. Cp. 
ML. virgarius in the same sense, 
veridical, adj., truthful. — Formed with adj. suff. 
-al fr. L. veridicus, ‘truthtelling, veracious’, fr. 
verus, ‘true’, and the stem of dicer e, ‘to say, 
speak*. See very and diction. 

Derivatives: veridical-ity, n., veridical-ly , adv., 
veridical-ness, n. 

verifiable, adj. — Formed fr. verify with suff. 
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-able. 

Derivatives: verifiakil-ity, n., verifiable-ness , n.» 
verifiabl-y, adv. 

verification, n. — MF.(= F.) verification, fr. ML. 
verificationem , acc. of verification fr. verificatus , 
pp. of verificare. See next word and -ation. 
verify, tr. v., 1) to prove to be true; 2) to test the 
correctness of. — ME. verifien , fr. MF. (= F.) 
verifier , fr. ML. verificare , fr. L. virus, ‘true’, 
and -ficdre, fr. facere , ‘to make, do’. See very 
and -fy. 

verily, adv. — ME. verraily , fr. ver ray, ‘very’. See 
very and adv. suff. -ly. 

verine, verin, n., a base formed from veratric acid 
( chem .) — Abbreviation of veratrine. 
verisimilar, adj., likely, — Formed with suff. -ar 
fr. L. verisi mills, which is compounded of vert, 
gen. of verum , ‘the truth’, subst. use of the neut. 
of virus, ‘true’, and similis , ‘similar’. See very and 
similar. 

Derivative: verisimilar-ly, adv. 
verisimilitude, n., likelihood. — L. verisimilitude , 
fr. verisi mil is. See prec. word and -tude and cp. 
similitude. 

verisra, n., the theory that art and literature 
should represent the rigid truth. — It. verismo, 
formed fr. vero (fr. L. virus), ‘true’, and suff. 
-ismo (fr. L. -ism us). See very and -ism. 
verist, n., an adherent of verism. — It. verista, 
formed fr. vero (see prec. word) with suff. -ista 
(fr. L. - ista ; see -ist). 

veritable, adj. — MF. (— F.) veritable , fr. OF. 
veritable , fr. verite. See next word and -able. 
Derivatives: veritabil-ity, n., veritable-ness, n., 
veritabl-y, adv. 

verity, n. — ME. verite , fr. MF. (= F.) ver if e, fr. 
OF. verite, ‘truth, truthfulness, verity’, fr. L. 
veritatem, acc. of veritas, of s.m., fr. virus. See 
very and -ity. 

verjuice, n. - ME. verjus, verjuis, fr. OF. vert jus, 
verjus , lit. ‘green juice’, fr. vert , ‘green’, and jus, 
‘juice’. See vert, ‘green growth’, and juice, 
vermeil, n., 1) vermilion (poetic); 2) gilded silver, 
bronze or copper. — MF. (= F.) vermeil , fr. 
OF., fr. L. vermiculus, ‘a little worm’, whence 
also It. vermiglio and Sp. bermejo , Port, ver- 
melho , ‘vermilion’. L. vermiculus is dimin. of 
vermis. See next word and cp. vermicule. 
Derivative: vermeil, adj. 

Vermes, n., a division of animals comprising the 
worms (zool.) — L. vermis, pi. of vermis, ‘worm’, 
which stands for *wormis , *w{mis, and is cogn. 
with Goth, waurms, ‘serpent, worm’. See worm 
and cp. vermeil, Vermetus, vermicelli, vermilion, 
vermin. 

vermetid, adj., pertaining to the Vermetidae; n., a 
mollusk of the Vermetidae. — From next word. 
Vermetidae, n. pi., a family of marine mollusks 
(zool.) — ModL., formed fr. Vermetus with suff. 
-idae. 

Vermetus, n., a genus of marine mollusks (zool.) 
— ModL., fr. L. vermis , ‘worm’. See prec. word, 
yermi-, combining form meaning ‘worm’. — L. 

vermi -, fr. vermis . See Vermes, 
vermian, adj., wormlike; pertaining to the Ver- 
mes. — Formed with suff. -ian fr. L. vermis, 
‘worm’. See Vermes. 

vermicelli, n., a paste of wheat flour made into 
wormlike threads. — It., pi. of vermicello, ‘little 
worm’, fr. VL. *vermicellus, dimin. of L. vermi- 
culus, itself dimin. of vermis , ‘worm’. See Ver- 
mes. 

Derivative: vermicelli, adj. 
vermicide, n., a substance killing worms. — Com- 
pounded of vermi- and L. -cida, ‘killer’, fr. cae- 
dere, ‘to kill’. See -cide, ‘killer’. 

Derivative: vermicid-al, adj. 
vermicular, adj., vermiform. — Late L. vermicu - 
laris , fr. L. vermiculus, ‘a little worm’. See ver- 
micule and adj. suff. -ar. 

Derivative: vermicular-ly, adv. 
vermiculate, tr. v., to infest with worms; intr. v., 
to be infested with worms. — L. vermiculdtus, 
‘inlaid so as to resemble the tracks of worms’, 
prop. pp. of vermicular!, ‘to be full of worms, 
be wormeaten’, fr. vermiculus. See vermicule and 
verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivative: vermiculat-ed, adj. 



vermiculation, n. — L. vermiculdtid, gen. -dnis, ‘a 
being wormeaten’, from vermiculdtus , pp. of ver- 
micular!, ‘to be full of worms’. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

vermicule, n., a little worm. — L. vermiculus, 
dimin. of vermis, ‘worm’. See Vermes and -cule 
and cp. vermicelli. 

vermiculite, n., any of several micaceous min- 
erals. — Formed fr. L. vermiculus (see vermicule) 
with combining form -lite. 
vermiform, adj., having the shape of a worm, — 
Compounded of vermi- and L. forma, ‘form, 
shape’. See form, n. 

vermifuge, adj., tending to expel forms. — - Com- 
pounded of vermi- and -fuge. 

Derivative: vermifuge, n., a drug that expels 
worms. 

vermilion, n., a bright scarlet pigment. — ME. 
vermilioun , fr. OF. vermeillon , vermilion (F. ver- 
milion), fr. vermeil , fr. L. vermiculus, ‘a little 
worm’, used in the sense of ‘cochineal insect’. 
(Vermiculus is used in this latter specific, sense 
in the Vulgate, Ex. 35 : 25 to translate Heb. 
tola'ath sham.) See vermicule and cp. vermeil, 
vermin, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) vermine , a col- 
lective noun formed fr. VL. *vermineas, ‘per- 
taining to worms’, fr. L. vermis. Cp. OProvenc- 
vermena, ‘worms’, and see Vermes. Cp. also 
varment. 

verrainate, intr. v., to be infested with worms. — 
L. verminatus, pp. of vermindre , ‘to have worms’, 
fr. vermis , ‘worm’. See Vermes and verbal suff. 
-ate, 

vermination, n. — L. vermindtio, gen. -dnis, ‘the 
worms (a disease of animals) ; a crawling, itching 
pain’, from verminatus, pp. of vermindre. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

verminosis, n., infestation with worms (med.) — 
A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L, vermis, ‘worm’ 
(see Vermes) and -osis, a suff. of Greek origin. 
The correct form would be he l mint hosts (fr. Gk. 
gen. gXfzLV&oc;, ‘worm’). 

verminous, adj., 1) consisting of vermin; 2) re- 
sembling vermin; 3) infested with vermin. — L. 
vermindsus, ‘full of worms’ (whence also It. ver- 
mi no so, OProvenc. vermenos, Sp. vermenoso), fr. 
L. vermis. See Vermes and -ous. 

Derivatives: verminous-ly, adv., verminous-ness, 
n. 

vermouth, n., a white wine flavored with aromatic 
herbs. — F. vermout, fr. Gk. Wermut, which is 
rel. to wormwood (q.v.)- 

vernacular, adj., native to a country; n., one’s 
mother tongue. — Formed with adj. suff. -ar fr. L. 
vernaculus, ‘bom in one’s house’ (said of slaves), 
‘native’, fr. verna, ‘a slave born in his master’s 
house’, a word of Etruscan origin. 

Derivatives: vernacular-ism, n., vernacular-ize, 
tr. v., vernacular -iz-ation , n. 
vernal, adj., of, or pertaining to, spring. — L. ver- 
ndlis , ‘pertaini'ng to spring’, fr. vernus, of s.m., 
fr. ver, ‘spring’, which is cogn. with ON. var, 
‘spring’, Gk. £ap, Ion. vjp, Dor. frjp (fr. orig. 
♦fgoap), OI. vasantah, ModPers. bahar , Arm. 
gar-un, OSlav. vesna, ‘spring’, Lith. vasara, 
‘summer’. Cp. verano, vernant, vernation, Eran- 
themum, Eranthis, Eryngium. L. ver, etc., pos- 
sibly derive fr. I.-E. base *wes-, *awes~, ‘to 
shine’, whence also L. aurora, ‘dawn’. See 
aurora and east. For the ending of vernal see 
adj. suff. -al. 

vernant, adj., vernal, springlike. — L. vernans, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of vernare , ‘to appear like 
spring, flourish, spring, bloom; to grow young, 
renew itself’, fr. vernus , ‘pertaining to spring’. 
See prec. word and -ant. 
vernation, n., the arrangement of leaves in the 
bud (bot.) — ModL. vernatid, gen. -dnis, intro- 
duced in the above sense by the Swedish botan- 
ist Carolus Linnaeus (1707-78). Cp. L. vernatio, 
*a snake’s sloughing of skin in spring’, fr. vernd- 
re, ‘to appear like spring’. See -ation and cp. 
prec. word. 

vernier, n., a short scale made to slide along 
a graduated instrument and used to measure 
fractional parts of divisions. — Named after 
the inventor P. Vernier, a French mathematician 
(1580-1637). 



vernis Martin, a fine varnish used in the decora- 
tion of furniture, etc., under Louis XV. — F., 
lit. ‘Martin varnish’, so called after a famous 
family of French cabinetmakers during the reign 
of Louis XV. For the etymol. of vernis see 
varnish. 

vernix caseosa, the fatty substance covering the 
skin of new-born children (med.) — ModL., lit. 
‘cheesy varnish’. Vernix derives fr. MGk. (3ep- 
vfxt, ‘varnish’; see varnish. Caseosa, the fem. 
of caseosus, ‘cheesy’, derives fr. caseus, ‘cheese’ ; 
see cheese. 

Vemonia, n., a genus of plants, the iron weed 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the English botan- 
ist William Vernon (died in 1711). For the end- 
ing see 1 st suff. -ia. 

Veronal, n., trademark for barbital. — G. Vero- 
nal, coined by its inventor Emil Fischer (1852- 
1919) from the name of the Italian town Verona; 
so called by him because he happened to be near 
Verona when giving a name to this hypnotic. 
For the ending see adj. suff. -al. 

Veronica, n., a genus of plants, the speedwell 
(bot.) — ModL., prob. named after St. Veroni- 
ca, a name derived fr. Gk. Bepevtxir]. See 
Berenice and cp. vernix caseosa. 
verriculate, adj., having verricules. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. verriculum. See next 
word. 

verricule, n., a tuft of hairs (entomol.) — L. ver- 
riculum, ‘dragnet’, fr. verrere, pp. versus, ‘to 
sweep’. See war and -cule and cp. averruncate. 
verruca, n., a swart. — L. verruca , ‘excrescence, 
swelling, wart’, which stands for *versiicd and 
is cogn. with OE. wearr, ‘callosity, wart’, wearte, 
‘wart’. See wart and cp. verruga, verrugas, 
verrucose, adj., warty. — L. verrucosus, fr. ver- 
ruca. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ose. 
Derivative: verrucose-ness, n. 
verrucosis, n., citrus scab (plant pat hoi.) — A 
ModL. hybrid coined fr. L. verruca , ‘wart’ (see 
verruca), and -osis, a suff. of Greek origin, 
verrucous, adj., 1) pertaining to a wart; 2) char- 
acterized by warts. — Formed fr. L. verruca 
(see verruca) with suff. -ous. Cp. verrucose. 
verruga n., a wart (med.) — Sp., fr. L. verruca. 
See verruca. 

verrugas, n., verruga peruana, i.e. Peruvian wart 
(med.) — Sp., ‘warts’, pi, of verruga. See prec. 
word. 

versant, n., the general slope of a country. — F., 
prop. pres. part, of verser , ‘to pour, overturn, 
upset’, fr. L. versare, ‘to turn about often or 
with force’, freq. of vertere (pp. versus), ‘to turn’. 
See version and -ant. 

versant, adj., concerned; conversant. — L. ver- 
sans, gen. -antis, pres. part, of versare. See prec. 
word. 

versatile, adj., turning with ease from one thing 
to another. — Lit. ‘one who can turn round 
easily’, fr. L. versdtilis, ‘that which turns round, 
revolving, movable’, fr. versatus, pp. of versare, 
‘to turn about often or with force’. See versant, 
n., and -lie. 

Derivatives: versatil-ity, n. (cp.'F. versatility), 
versatile-ly, adv., versatile-ness, n. 
verse, n. — ME. fers, vers, partly fr. OE. fers, 
partly fr. OF. vers, both derived fr. L. versus, 
‘furrow, line, line of poetry, verse’, fr. versus , pp. 
of vertere, ‘to turn’. See version. 

Derivative: verse , tr. v., to express inverse; intr. 
v., to make verses. 

versed, adj., practiced. — Formed with 1st suff. 
-ed fr. L. versatus (whence also F. verse), pp. of 
versari, ‘to busy oneself with, be engaged in, be 
employed in’, passive of versare. See versant, n. 
versed, adj., turned; versed sine, reversed sine 
(math.) — Formed with 1st suff. -ed fr. L. versus, 
‘turned’, pp. of vertere. See version, 
verset, n., a short prelude (music). — ME., fr. 
OF. (= F.), dimin. of vers, ‘line of poetry, verse’. 
See verse and -et. 

versicle, n., a little verse. — L. versiculus, dimin. 
of versus. See verse and -icle. 
versicolor, versicolour, adj., changing in color. — 
L. versicolor, compounded of versus, pp. of ver- 
tere, ‘to turn’, and color, ‘color’. See version and 
color. 
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Derivative: versicolo(u)r-ed, adj. 
versification, n. — L. versificdtid, gen. -on is, fr. 
versificatus , pp. of versificare. See next word and 
-ation. 

versify, tr. v., to turn into verse; intr. v., to com- 
pose verses. — ME. versifien, fr. OF. (= F.) ver- 
sifier, fr. L. versificare , ‘to make verses’, which 
is compounded of versus , ‘verse’, and - ficare , fr. 
facere , ‘to make, do’. See verse and -fy. 
Derivatives: versifi-er, n., versify-ing , n. 
version, n., 1) translation; 2) account. — MF. 
(— F.)‘ fr. Late L. versionem , acc. of versid, ‘a 
turning’, fr. L. versus, pp. of vertere , ‘to turn’, fr. 
I.-E. *wert-, ‘to turn, twist’, whence also OI. 
vdrtate , vartti, ‘turns round, rolls’ (intr.), var- 
tulah , ‘round’, vgttdh, ‘rolled, twisted, round’, 
vf ttih y ‘the act of rolling’, Avestic var*t-, ‘to 
turn’ (intr.), OSlav. vruteti, ‘to turn, roll’, vratiti , 
of s.m., vreteno , Russ, vreteno , ‘spindle, distaff’, 
OSlav. vrime, ‘time’, vriisti, ‘condition, situa- 
tion’, vrusta, ‘stadium’, Gk. ponrotVT), ‘stirrer, 
ladle’, Lith. verciu , vefsti, ‘to turn’, vartyti , ‘to 
turn to and fro’, virstu, vifsti , ‘to fall over’, 
Mir. fersaid, ‘club’, W. gwerthyd , ‘spindle, dis- 
taff’, OIr. frith , ‘against’, Toch. B wrattsai , of 
s.m., Goth, walrpan , OHG. werdan, MHG., G. 
werden , OE. wenrdo/i, ‘to become’. For the sense 
development of these Teut. words cp. E. to turn 
in the sense of to become (e.g. ‘to turn cold’). 
See -ward, weird, worth, ‘to become’, and cp. 
adverse, adversity, advert, advertise, animadvert, 
anniversary, a rovescio, averse, aversion, avert, 
controverse, controversy, controvert, conversant, 
conversation, converse, convert, dextrorse, divers, 
divert, diverticulum, eversion, evert, extrorse, 
extroversion, extrovert, inadvertent, introrse, in- 
troversion, introvert, inverse, inversion, invert, 
malversation, obverse, obversion, obvert, perverse, 
perversion, pervert, quaquaversal, retrorse, re- 
troversion, retrovert, reverse, revert, sinistrorse, 
subversion, subversive, subvert, suzerain, ter- 
giversate, transverse, traverse, universe, univer- 
sity, verse, verso, verst, versus, vertebra, vertex, 
vertical, vertigo, vervel, vice versa, vortex, 
vortical, vorticism, vortiginous. For the ending 
of version see suff. -ion. I.-E. *wert- is a -/-en- 
largement of I.-E. base *wer-, ‘to turn, twist’. 
For other enlargements of base *wer - see verge, 
‘to bend’, vervain, wrench, wring, wrinkle, wrong, 
verso, n., the reverse of a page. — Short for L. 
folio verso , ‘having turned the page’, abl. abso- 
lute construction in which verso is the abl. of 
versus , pp. of vertere, ‘to turn’. See prec. word, 
verst, n., a Russian measure of length. — F. ver- 
ste and G. werst , fr. Russ, versta , which is rel. 
to OSlav. vrusta , ‘stadium’, and to OSlav. 
vrdtiti, Russ. vertet \ l to turn’, and cogn.with L. 
vertere, ‘to turn’. See version, 
versus, adv., against. — L., lit. ‘turned toward, 
opposed’, prop. pp. of vertere, ‘to turn*, cogn. 
with Goth. - wairps , ‘having a certain direction’, 
OE. - weard , ‘-ward(s)\ OIr. frith , ‘against’, 
Toch. B wrattsai , of s.m. See version and cp. 
-ward. 

vert, n., the green growth of the forest; the color 
green. — ME. veert , fr. OF. verd, vert (F. vert), 
‘green’, fr. L. viridis, ‘green’, whence also Rum., 
It., Sp., Port, verde. Proven?., Catal. vert, 
‘green’. See viridity and cp. verdant, 
vert, intr. v., to change one’s faith; n., a convert 
(< colloq .) — Short for convert or pervert, 
vertebr-, form of vertebro- before a vowel, 
vertebra, n., any bone of the spinal column. — 
L., lit. ‘something to turn on’, formed fr. vertere , 
‘to turn’, with -bra, a suff. denoting an instru- 
ment. See version. For the suff. cp. terebra, pal- 
pebra. 

vertebral, adj. — ModL. vertebralis, fr. L. verte- 
bra . See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: vertebr-al, adj. 

Vertebrata, n. pi., a division of animals contain- 
ing all those that have a spinal column ( zool .) — 
ModL. (short for animdlia vertebrata ), neut. of 
of L. vertebratus, ‘jointed, articulated’, fr. verte- 
bra ; see vertebra and adj. suff. -ate. The term 
goes back to the French word vertebre, coined 
by the French naturalist Jean-Baptiste-Pierre- 
Antoine de Monet 'de Lamarck (1744-1809) fr. 



L. vertebratus. He uses the terms les animaux 
vertebres (lit. ‘animals with vertebrae’) and les 
animaux sans vertibres (lit. ‘animals without 
vertebrae’). Cp. Invertebrata. 
vertebrate, adj., having a backbone ; pertaining to 
the Vertebrata. — L. vertebratus. See prec. word, 
vertebration, n. t formation into vertebrae. — 
Formed fr. vertebra with suff. -ation. 
vertebro-, before a vowel vertebr-, combining 
form meaning ‘vertebra’. — See vertebra, 
vertex, n., the highest point, summit. — L., ‘top, 
crown, summit, pole, whirl; whirlpool, eddy’, 
lit. ‘that which turns’, fr. vertere, ‘to turn’. See 
version and cp. vortex. 

vertical, adj., perpendicular to the plane of the 
horizon. — F., fr. ML. vertical is, fr. L. vertex, 
gen. verticis. See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivatives: vertical , tr. v., vertical-ity, n., 
vertical-ly, adv., vertical-ness, n. 
verticil, n., a circle ofleaves; a whorl ( bot .) — L. 
verticillus, ‘the whorl of a spindle’, ditnin. of 
vertex. See vertex. 

verticillate, adj., arranged in whorls (bot.) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ate fr. L. verticillus . See 
prec. word. 

Derivative: verticillat-ed , adj. 
verticity, n., the tendency to turn toward a mag- 
netic pole. — ModL. verticitas, fr. L. vertex, 
gen. verticis. See vertex and -ity. 
vertiginous, adj., dizzy, giddy. — L. vertiginosus 
(whence also F. vertigineux ), fr. vertigo, gen. 
-ginis. See next word and -ous and cp. vortigi- 
nous. 

Derivative: vertiginous-ly, adv. 
vertigo, n., dizziness, giddiness ( med .) — L. ver- 
tigo, fr. vertere, ‘to turn’. See version, 
vertu, n. — The same as virtu. 

Vertumnus, n., an Etruscan god (Roman mythol.) 
— L. Vertumnus, fr. earlier Vortumnus, of 
Etruscan origin. The derivation of this name fr. 
L. vertere is folk etymology, 
verumontanum, n., an elevation at the point 
where the seminal ducts enter the prostatic por- 
tion of the urethra (anat.) — Medical L., com- 
pounded of L. veru, ‘a spit’, and montanum , neut. 
of montanus, ‘mountainous’. The first element 
is rel. to Umbr. berva , ‘spits’ (pi.), and cogn. 
with OIr. bir, W., Co. ber , ‘spit’. Veru meant 
perh. orig. ‘branch’, and is cogn. also with Gk. 
ppuetv, ‘to swell’; see bryo- and cp. words there 
referred to. See Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II, p. 
766 s.v. veru. For the second element in veru- 
montanum see mountain. 

vervain, n., any plant of the genus Verbena. — 
ME. verveyne, fr. MF. (= F.) verveine, fr. OF., 
fr. L. verbena , usually pi. verbenae, ‘leaves and 
branches of laurel, sacred boughs’, which stands 
for *verbes-nd , fr. I.-E. base *wer-b-, ‘to turn, 
twist, bend’, whence also L. verbera (pi.), ‘rods, 
lashes, strokes’, Lith. virbas , ‘twig, branch, 
scion, rod’, Lett, virbs, virbens, ‘a little stick’, 
OSlav. vruba, ‘willow’, Gk. ‘rod, twig, 

stick’, papivoc (for *£a[3vo?), ‘a pricky shrub; 
the buckthorn’. Base *wremb-, the nasalized 
form of base *wer-b-, appears in Gk. pep.petv, 
‘to turn round all about’, po^po?, ‘a ^pinning 
top, wheel, rhomb’. From the rel. base *wer-p-, 
*wre-p-, ‘to turn, twist, sew, spin’, prob. derive 
Gk. pairTfo (for *wrp-yd), ‘I sew together’, 
pa<pv), ‘seam’, pacpt?, ‘needle’, pacxiq, ‘rod’, 
Lith. verpiu, vefpti, ‘to spin’, varpste, ‘spool, 
spindle’. Cp. Verbena. Cp. also reverberate, 
rhabdo-, Rhamnus, Rhapis, rhombus, rupa, and 
the first element in Raphiolepis, rhapsody. Cp. 
also warp. I.-E. bases *wer-b- , *wer-p, *wre-p 
are enlargements of base *wer-, ‘to turn, twist, 
bend’. See version and cp. worm, 
verve, n., vigor; enthusiasm. — F., fr. MF., 
‘whim’, fr. OF., ‘proverb’; fr. VL. *verva, as- 
similated fr. L. verba, pi. of verbum, ‘word’, used 
in the sense of ‘word of caprice’ ; sete verb. The 
word verve was introduced into English by 
Dryden. 

vervel, n., a ring attached to a falcon’s leg. — MF. 
(= F.) verve He, fr. VL. *vertibella, dimin. form- 
ed fr. L. vertere, ‘to turn’. See version and -ella 
and cp. vertebra. 

vervet, n., an African monkey, Cercopithecus py- 



gerythrus. — F., short for vertgrivet, lit. ‘a green 
grivet’, i.e. ‘the monkey surpassing the grivet in 
greenness’. See vert, ‘green growth’, and grivet. 
very, adj. — ME. verai, veray , verray, fr. OF. 
verai, vrai (F. vrai ), fr. VL. * verdcus (whence 
also O Proven?, verai), corresponding to L. ve- 
rdx, gen. veracis, ‘truthful’, a derivative of L. 
verus , ‘true’, which is cogn. with OE. wxr, OS., 
ODu., OHG., MHG. war , Du. waar, G. wahr , 
‘true’, OE. wxr, ‘agreement, treaty; promise, 
pledge; faith, fidelity, friendship’, W. gwyr , 
OIr. fir, ‘true’, OSlav. vira, ‘faith’, and prob. 
also with the second element in L. se-verus, 
‘severe’. See severe and cp. aver, veracious, vera- 
trine, verdict, verify, verisimilar, verity, vraisem- 
blable, vrai semblance. Cp. also warlock, warrant. 
Derivative: very, adv. 

vesania, n., insanity (med.) — L. vesania, ‘mad- 
ness’, fr. vesanus, ‘mad’, lit. ‘unhealthy’, formed 
from the inseparable negative or pejorative par- 
ticle ve- and the adjective sanus, ‘healthy’. L. ve- 
prob. stands for *awe- and is rel. to the L. pref. 
au -, ‘away from’, OI. avaht, ‘down, downward’, 
and Avestic ava, ‘down’ ; see avatar and cp. the 
first elemftnt in vesper. For the second element 
in L. vesanus see sane. 

Derivative: vesan-ic, adj. 
vesica, n., a bladder. — L. vensica , vesica , ‘blad- 
der; blister’, cogn. with venter , ‘belly, womb’. 
See venter, ‘abdominal cavity’, 
vesical, adj., pertaining to a bladder. — Medical 
L. vesicalis, fr. L. vesica. See prec. word and adj. 
suff. -al. 

vesicant, adj., causing blister (med.) — Formed 
with suff. -ant fr. L. vesica, ‘blister’. See vesica. 
Derivative: vesicant , n., a blistering substance, 
vesicate, tr. and intr. v., to blister. — Formed 
with verbal suff. -ate fr. L. vesica. See vesica. 
Derivatives: vesicat-ion, n., vesicat-ory , adj. and 
n. 

vesicle, n., a small cavity. — Either fr. MF. 
(= F.) vesicule, or directly fr. L. vesicula. See 
vesicula and -cle. 

vesico-, combining form meaning ‘vesica’. — See 
vesica. 

vesicotomy, n., the surgical cutting of the vesica 
( surg .) — A hybrid coined fr. vesica and Gk. 
-Top.la,‘ a cutting of’, fr. tojjlt), ‘a cutting’. See 

-tomy. 

vesicula, n., a vesicle (anat.) — L. vesicula , ‘a 
small blister’, dimin. of vesica. See vesica and 
-cula and cp. vesicle. 

vesicular, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
vesicle; having vesicles. — ML. vesicular is, fr. 
L. vesicula. See prec. word and adj. suff. -ar. 
Derivative: vesicular-ly, adv. 
vesiculate, adj., vesicular. — See vesicula and adj. 
suff. -ate. 

vesiculectomy, n., the removal of a vesicle (surg.) 
— A hybrid coined fr. vesicula and Gk. -ex- 
TOfiia, ‘a cutting out of’, fr. extort), ‘a cutting 
out’. See -ectomy. 

vesper, n., evening; (cap.) the evening star. — ME. 
fr. L. vesper, ‘evening, evening star’, whence the 
adj. vesperus, ‘pertaining to the evening’, whence 
vespera (scil. hora ), ‘evening’, lit. ‘evening time 
or hour’, which is cogn. with Gk. sarcepoc; (for 
), kantyti (for *fs<J7repa), ‘eve- 
ning’, OSlav. veierU, Lith. vakaras, W. ucher, Co. 
gurth-ucher, Olx. fescor. Arm. gisher, of s.m. All 
these words prob. derive fr. I.-E. *we-spero, 
resp. *we-qero , in which the first element means 
‘down’, and is cogn. with OI. avdft,' down, down- 
ward’ (see vesania). Accordingly pref. *we- in L. 
vesper , Gk. *f£-aiTepoc;, etc., prob. denote the 
setting (i.e. ‘the going down’) of the sun. See 
west and cp. Vespertilio, vespertine, Hesperian, 
pipistrel. 

vesperal, adj., pertaining to the evening (rare). — 
Late L. vesperdlis, fr. L. vesper, ‘vening’. See 
prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
vesperal, also vesperale, n., a book containing the 
office for vespers. — F. vesperal, fr. the Late L. 
vesperdlis. See vesperal, adj. 
vespers, n. pi., the sixth canonical hour. — Early 
F. vespres (F. vepres ), fr. OF., fr. ML. vesperae, 
fr. L. vesperae, ‘evenings’, pi. of vespera, eve- 
ning’, which is a collateral form of vesper, ‘eve- 
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ning\ See prec. word. 

Vespertilio, n., a genus of bats ( zool .) — L. vesper- 
tilid, ‘a bat’, fr. * vesper til is, ‘of the evening’, fr. 
vesper , ‘evening’. See vesper and cp. pipistrel. 

vespertilionid, adj., pertaining to the family Ves- 
per tilionidae {zool.) — See next word. 

Vespertilionidae, n. pi., a large family of bats 
(zool.) — ModL., formed fr. Vespertilio with 
suff. -idae. 

vespertine, adj., 1) pertaining to, or occurring in, 
the evening; 2) appearing in the evening (said of 
animals). — L. vespertlnus , ‘of, or pertaining to, 
the evening’, fr. vesper; see vesper and -ine (re- 
presenting L. - inus ). The -t- in vesper-t-inus is due 
to the analogy of mdtut-inus , ‘of the morning’, 
in which the / belongs to the stem. 

vespiary, n., a wasps’ nest. — Formed on analogy 
of apiary fr. L. vespa , ‘wasp’, which prob. was 
metathesized fr. *vepsa, fr. l.-E. *wobh-sd, fr. 
base *\yebh-, *wobh-, ‘to weave’, whence also 
Gk. U90C, ‘web’, uepatvetv, OE. wefan, ON. 
vefa, ‘to weave’, OE. wxsp, wxps, ‘wasp’. See 
weave and -ary and cp. wasp. Cp. also next 
word. 

Vespidae, n. pi., a family of wasps, containing the 
social wasps and the hornets (zool.) — ModL., 
formed with suff. -idae fr. L. vespa, ‘wasp’. See 
prec. word. 

vespiform, adj., resembling a wasp. — Com- 
pounded of L. vespis , ‘wasp’, and forma , ‘form, 
shape’. See vespiary and form, n. 

vespine, adj., pertaining to wasps. — Formed 
with suff. -ine (representing L. -inus) fr. L. vespa, 
‘wasp’. See vespiary. 

vespoid, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, wasps. 
— A hybrid coined fr. L. vespa, ‘wasp’, and Gk. 

‘like’, fr. etScx;, ‘form, shape’. See 
vespiary and -oid. 

vessel, n. — ME., fr. OF. vaissel, vessel (F. vais- 
seau), ‘vessel, vase, ship’, fr. Late L. vascellum, 
dimin. of L. vdsculum, itself a dimin. of vds, 
‘vessel, dish’; see vase and cp. vascular. F. vais- 
selle and Sp. vajilla , ‘plates and dishes’, derive 
fr. Late L. vdscella , pi. of vascellum, which was 
taken for a fern. sing, with collective sense. 

vest, n. — F. veste, fr. It. vesta, veste , fr. L. ves- 
tis, ‘covering for the body, clothes’ (whence 
vestire, ‘to clothe’), fr. I.-E. base *wes~, ‘to 
clothe’, whence also OI. vdste, ‘he puts on, 
dresses', vas-trah , vas-ana-m, ‘garment’, vas- 
man ‘a covering’. Gk. (for *fearlH)<;), 

‘clothing’, £wuvai (for *fswovai.}, ‘to clothe’, 
eljjLa (Aeol. F£|zfxa, Cretan F^fxoc), ‘gar- 
ment’, Goth, wasjan, ‘to clothe’, wasti, ‘a gar- 
ment’, OE. wxstling, ‘sheet, blanket’, werian , ‘to 
wear (clothes)’, Arm. z-genum, ‘I put on clothes, 
dress’, zgest, ‘garment’. Alb. veS, ‘I clothe', 
viSem , ‘I put on clothes, dress’, Toch. B wastsi, 
wdtsi , A, wsdl, ‘clothing’, Hitt, washshush (pi.), 
‘garments’, washanzi, ‘they put on, dress’. See 
wear, ‘to be clothed', and cp. devest, divest, in- 
vest, revest, revet, travesty, vestment, vestry, 
vesture. Cp. also Anemia, himation. — I.-E. base 
*wes - is an enlargement of base *ew-, ‘to put, 
place’, whence L. ind-uere, ‘to put on ? , ex-uere, 
‘to pull or strip off’. See exuviae and cp. words 
there referred to. 

vest, tr. and intr. v. — ME. vesten, fr. MF. vestir 
(F. vitir), fr. OF., fr. L. vestire, ‘to clothe’, fr. 
vestis, ‘a garment’. See vest, n. 

Derivatives: vest-ed, adj., vest-ing, n. 

Vesta, n., the goddess of the hearth in Roman 
mythology. — L., of uncertain origin; possibly 
cogn. with Gk. £ax£a (for *feax£a), ‘the hearth 
of the house’ (whence taxi av, ‘to receive at one’s 
hearth’), OI. vasati, ‘stays, dwells’, Toch. A 
washt, B ost, ‘house’, washamo, ‘companion, 
fellow’, Goth, wisan, OE., OHG. wesan, ‘to be’, 
and, together with these words, derived fr. I.-E. 
base * wei-,‘to dwell, stay’ ; see Wald e-Hofmann, 
LEW., II, p. 773 s.v. Vesta. See was and cp. the 
first element in wassail. Cp. also Hestia, asteism, 
bustee. 

vestal, adj., belonging, or dedicated, to Vesta 
(Roman mythol.) — L. Vestdlis, ‘of Vesta, dedi- 
cated to Vesta’, fr. Vesta. See prec. word and 
adj. suff. -al. 

vestal, n., vestal virgin. — L. Vestdlis , short for 



virgo Vestdlis, lit. ‘virgin of Vesta’. See prec. 
word. 

vestiary, n., vestry. — ME. vestiarie, fr. OF. ves- 
tiarie, vestiaire (F. vestiaire ), fr. L. vestidrium , 
‘a wardrobe’. See vestry, 
vestibular, adj. — Formed with suff. -ar fr. L. ves- 
tibulum (see next word). 

vestibule, n., a small antechamber. — L. vestibu- 
lum (whence also It. vestibulo, F. vestibule), ‘en- 
trance hall, fore court’ ; of uncertain origin, 
vestige, n., trace mark. — F., fr. L. vestigium , 
‘footprint, step, track, trace’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin. Cp. investigate. 

Derivatives: vestigi-al, adj., vestigi-al-ly , adv. 
vestiture, n., 1) investiture; 2) clothes, clothing. 
— ML. vestitura, fr. L. ves tit us, pp. of vestire. 
See vesture. 

vestment, n., garment. — ME. vestement, fr. OF. 
vestement (F. vetement ), fr. L. vestimentum, 
‘clothing’, fr. vestire, ‘to clothe’, fr. vestis, ‘gar- 
ment’. See vest, n., and -ment. 

Derivatives: vestment-al, vestment-ed, adjs. 
vestral, adj., pertaining to a vestry. — Formed 
from next word with adj. suff. -al. 
vestry, n., a room in a church for vestments. — 
ME. vestry e, fr. MF. vestiairie, vestiaire (F. 
vestiaire ), fr. OF., fr. L. vestidrium , ‘a wardrobe’, 
prop, subst. use of the neut. of the adjective 
vestiarius, ‘pertaining to clothes’, fr. vestis, ‘gar- 
ment’. See vest, n., and cp. vestiary, 
vesture, n., clothing. — ME., fr. MF. vesteure, 
vesture (F. veture), fr. OF., fr. Late L. vestitura, 
‘clothing’, fr. L. vestitus, pp. of vestire. See vest, 
n. and v., and -ure and cp. vestiture. 
Derivatives: vestur-ed, adj., vestur-er , n. 
vesuyian, n., a kind of match or fusee. — Trade- 
name formed from the adjective Vesuvian, ‘per- 
taining to Mount Vesuvius’, fr. L. Vesuvius, 
name of the volcano on the Bay of Naples, 
veszelyite, n., a hydrous copper zinc phospho- 
arsenate (mineral.) — G. Veszelyit, named after 
the Hungarian mining engineer A. Veszelyi. The 
ending -it goes back to Gk. -Ittjc;; see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

vet, n. (colloq.) — Abbreviation of veterinary 
(surgeon). 

vet, tr. v., to submit (an animal) to veterinary 
examination; intr. v., to practice as a veterinar- 
ian. — From prec. word, 
vetch, n., name of a plant. — ME.fecche, vecche, 
fr. OF. veche, var. of vece (F. vesce), fr. L. vicia 
(whence also It. veccia ), which is prob. rel. to L. 
vincire, ‘to bind’, and cogn. with Lett, vikne, 
‘tendril’, vikt, ‘to become flexible’. These words 
prob. derive fr. I.-E. *weiq-, enlargement of 
base *wei ‘to bend, twist’, whence L. viere, ‘to 
bend, twist’, vitis, ‘vine’, OE. wide, ‘withe’, 
widig, ‘willow, willow twig’. See withy and cp. 
Vicia. Cp. also vinculum and the second element 
in periwinkle, the plant. — OS. wikka, Du. wikke, 
wik, OHG. wicka, wiccha (MHG., G. wicke ), 
‘vetch’, are loan words fr. L. vicia). 

Derivative: vetch-y, adj. 

veteran, adj. — L. veteranus , ‘old, veteran’, fr. 
vetus, gen. veteris, ‘old’, which is traceable to 
the noun *wetos, ‘year’, and orig. meant ‘of 
(many) years’, fr. I.-E. base *wet-, ‘year’, whence 
also Gk. ixoq (dial, fix oqj, ‘year’, OI. vatsd-, 
vatsard -, ‘year’, Hitt, witish, ‘year’, wittassa-, 
‘yearly’, Alb. vjet, ‘year’, OSlav. vetuchu, ‘old’, 
Lith. vetuSas, ‘old, aged’, OI. vatsah, L. v it ulus, 
‘calf’, lit. ‘yearling’, Goth, wiprus, OE. weder, 
‘wether’. See wether and cp. veal. Cp. also veter- 
inary, inveterate. For the ending see suff. -an. 
For the change of the noun *wetos, ‘year’, to the 
adj. vetus, ‘old’, cp. augur. 
veteran, n. — F. veteran , fr. L. veteranus. See 
veteran, adj. 

veterinarian, adj. and n. — Formed from next 
word with suff. -ian. 

veterinary, adj. — L. veterinarius , ‘pertaining to 
beasts of burden or draft’, fr. veter inus, ‘per- 
taining to carrying burdens’, esp. veterina (scil. 
bestia ), ‘a draft animal’, fr. vetus , ‘old’, orig. 
‘one year old’. Veterina bestia prop, means ‘an 
animal one year old’, hence strong enough to 
draw burdens. See veteran and adj. suff. -ary. 
Derivatives: veterinary , n., veterinarian (q.v.) 



vetiver, n., an East Indian grass, called also cus- 
cus. — F. vetiver, fr. ’’t'amil vettiveru, which is 
compounded of vettu, 'digging, and ver, ‘root’, 
veto, n., 1) prohibition; 2) the power or right to 
reject or prohibit — L. veto, ‘I forbid’, inf. ve- 
tare , of uncertain origin. 

Derivative: veto, tr. v. 

vetturino, n., driver of a four-wheeled carriage in 
Italy. — It., fr. vettura , ‘carriage’, fr. VL. vec- 
tura , ‘carriage’, fr. L. vectus, pp. of vehere, ‘to 
draw, carry’. See vehicle, 
vex, tr. v., to annoy, irritate; to harass. — ME. 
vexen, fr. MF. (= F.) vexer, fr. L. vex are, ‘to 
agitate, vex’, fr. vexus, a collateral form of vec- 
tus, pp. of vehere , ‘to draw, carry’. See vehicle. 
Derivatives: vex-er, n vex -ing-ly, adv., vex-ing- 
ness, n. 

vexation, n. — ME. vexacioun, fr. MF. (= F.), fr. 
L. vexationem, acc. of vexatio, ‘agitation’, fr. 
vexus. See prec. word and -ation. 
vexatious, adj., causing vexation. — See prec. 
word and -ous. 

Derivatives: vexatious-ly , adv., vexatious-ness , 
n. 

vexillary, n., a standard-bearer. — L. vexillarius, 
‘standard-bearer, ensign’, fr. vexiilum. See vexil- 
lum and subst. suff. -ary. 
vexillary, adj., pertaining to a military standard. 
— Formed with adj. suff. -ary fr. L. vexiilum. 
See next word. 

vexiilum, n., a military standard. — L. vexiilum , 
‘a military ensign or standard’, dimin. of velum , 
‘sail, cloth’. See veil. 

via, n., way. — L., ‘way, road, path’, rel. to 
Oscan viu, Umbr. via , ‘way’; of uncertain ori- 
gin; usually connected with vehere , ‘to carry, 
convey’ (see vehicle). See e.g. Ernout-Meillet, 
DELF., p. 731 s.v. uia. According to Walde- 
Hofmann, LEW., II, p, 779 s.v. via, the form of 
the word via itself shows that it cannot be related 
to vehere ; if it were, its form should have been 
veia. Cp. viaduct, viatic, viaticum, voyage, con- 
vey, convoy, deviate, devious, envoy, evitable, foy, 
impervious, obviate, obvious, pervious, previous, 
quadrivium, Traviata, trivial, trivium. 
via, adv., by way of. — L. via, abl. of via, ‘way’. 
See via, n. 

viability, n. — F. viabilite, fr. viable. See next 
word and -ity. 

viable, adj., capable of living.-— F., fr. MF., form- 
ed with suff. -able fr. vie, ‘life’, fr. L. vita. See 
vital. 

Derivatives: viable-ness, n., viabl-y, adv. 
viaduct, n. — Formed fr. L. via , ‘way’, and duc- 
tus, ‘a leading’, on analogy of aqueduct, fr. L. 
aquaeductus. See via, n., and duct. F. viaduc is a 
loan word fr. E. viaduct, but was influenced in 
form by F. aqueduc. 

vial, n., a phial. — ME. viole , var. of fiole, fr. OF. 
fiole. See phial. 

viameter, n., an instrument for measuring dis- 
tances on roads. — A hybrid coined fr. L. via , 
‘way’, and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. See via, n., 
and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
viand, n., article of food. — ME. viaunde, fr. MF. 
viande, ‘food’ (whence F. viande, ‘meat’), fr. OF., 
dissimilated fr. VL. *vivanda, gerundive of vi- 
vere, ‘to live’, used as a fem. sing. noun. Cp. It. 
vivanda, Sp. vianda , ‘food’ (both derived fr. VL. 
*vivanda ), and see vital. Cp. also vivandiere. 
viatic, adj., pertaining to a road. — L. vidticus , 
‘pertaining to a road’, fr. via. See via, n., and -ic. 
viaticum, n., provisions for a journey. — L. via- 
ticum, neut. of the adj. vidticus, used as a noun. 
See prec. word. 

vibex, n., a subcutaneous extravasation of blood 
(med.) — L. vibex, ‘the mark of a blow’, prob. 
cogn. with Lett, wibele, ‘wale, weal’, 
vibracular, adj., pertaining to vibracula: — Form- 
ed from next word with adj. suff. -ar. 
vibraculum, n., a spinelike organ of certain bryo- 
zoans (zool.) — ModL., formed with suff. -culum 
from the stem of L. vibrare, ‘to vibrate’. See 
vibrate. 

vibrancy, n. — Formed from next word with suff. 

-cy. 

vibrant, adj., vibrating. — L. vibrdns, gen. -antis, 
pres. part, of vibrare. See vibrate and -ant. 
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vibraphone, n., a musical instrument resembling 
the marimba. — A hybrid coined fr. L. vibrdre , 
‘to vibrate’, and Gk. <po>vT), ‘sound’. See vi- 
brate and phone, ‘speech sound’, 
vibrate, intr. v., to move to and fro; to oscillate; 
tr. v., to move to and fro. — L. vibratus, pp. of 
vibrdre , ‘to move rapidly to and fro, shake, 
brandish, agitate, vibrate’, fr. I,-E. base *weib~, 
‘to move to and fro, to swing’, whence also Lith. 
wpburiu, wpburti, ‘to wag (the tail)’, Lett, viebt , 
‘to turn, spin’, Dan. vippe , MLG., MDu., Du. 
wippen , ‘to swing’ (G. wippen , ‘to move up and 
down, to rock', is of LG. origin), OHG. wifan , 
MHG. wifen , G. weifen , ‘to swing, wind, reel', 
OHG. wipf \ ‘swing, impetus’, OHG. wipfil, 
MHG., G. wipf el, ‘top of a tree’, lit. ‘the sway- 
ing part (of a tree)’. Cp. the collateral base 
*weip-, whence OI. vepate, vepati, ‘is agitated, 
trembles’, ON. veifa, ‘to wave, vibrate (whence 
veif, ‘something flapping’), OE. wdfian, ‘to wave, 
brandish’, OHG. weibon , ‘to move to and fro, 
shake’, zi-weibjan, ‘to scatter’. Cp. waif, waive, 
whip, v., wife, wimple, wipe, wisp, gimp, guipure. 
For the ending see verbal suff. -ate. 
Derivatives: vibrat-ile , adj., vibrat-il-ity, n., 
vibration (q.v.), vibrat-ive, adj., vibrato (q.v.), 
vibrat-or, n., vibrat-ory , adj. 
vibration, n. — L. vibrdtio, gen. -dnis, fr. vibratus, 
pp. of vibrdre. See prec. word and -ion. 
Derivatives: vibration-al, adj., vibration-less , adj. 
vibrato, n., a tremulous effect produced by the 
variation of emphasis on a tone (raws.) — It., 
pp. of vibrare, fr. L. vibrdre. See vibrate. 

Vibrio, n., a genus of bacteria of the family Spi- 
rillaceae; (not cap.) a bacterium of this genus 
(bacteriol.) — ModL., coined by the Danish 
naturalist Otto Friderich Muller (1730-84) fr. L. 
vibrdre. See vibrate. 

vibrioid, adj., resembling a vibrio. — A hybrid 
coined from prec. word and Gk. -oetS^, ‘like’, 
fr. elSog, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 

Derivative: vibrioid , n., a vibrioid body, 
vibrissa, n., stiff hair in the nostril (anat.) — L. 
vibrissae (pi.), back formation fr. vibrissdre , ‘to 
shake (the voice), to trill’, which is formed with 
suff. -issare (= Gk. -taaetv), fr. vibrdre. See 
vibrate. 

Derivative: vibriss-al , adj. 
vibro-, combining form denoting vibration. — Fr. 
L. vibrdre. See vibrate. 

vibrograph, n., an instrument for recording vibra- 
tions. — A hybrid coined fr. L. vibrdre , ‘to 
shake, vibrate’, and Gk. -vpa^oi;, fr. ypacpav, 
‘to write’. See vibrate and -graph, 
vibroscope, n., instrument for examining vibra- 
tions. — A hybrid coined fr. L. vibrdre, ‘to vi- 
brate’, and Gk. -axomov, fr. oxotteiv, ‘to look 
at, examine’. See vibro- and -scope. 

Derivative: vibroscop-ic , adj. 

Viburnum, n., a genus of plants, the arrowwood 
(bot.) — L. viburnum , ‘the wayfaring tree’, prob. 
an Etruscan loan word. Cp. Viorna, liana. Cp. 
also laburnum. 

vicar, n. — ME. vtcair , vicar , fr. L. vicarius, ‘dep- 
uty, substitute’, prop, subst. use of the adj. vi- 
carius. See vicarious. 

Derivatives: vicar -age, n., vicar-ate, n., vicar- 
ial, adj., vicar-ian , n., vicariate (q.v.) 
vicariate, n., office or jurisdiction of a vicar. — 
ML. vicaridtus (whence also MF., F. vicariat ), 
fr. L. vicarius. See vicar and subst. suff. -ate. 
Derivative: vicariate, intr. v. 
vicarious, adj., done by another person; substi- 
tuted. — L. vicarius, ‘substituted’, fr. vicis (gen. ; 
pi. nom. vices), ‘change, alternation’, which is 
cogn. with OI. vi$ti, ‘changing, changeable’, 
OE. wican, ‘to give way, yield’, OS. wikan, ON. 
vikja, vikva, ykva, Swed. vika, OFris. wika, Du. 
wijken, OHG. wihhan , MHG. wichen, G. wei- 
chen, of s.m., OHG. wehsal, MHG. wehsel, G. 
wechsel, ‘change’, and perh. also with olyvijvai 
(for *o-feiy-vuvai), ‘to* open’ (prop, ‘to cause 
to yield’). Cp. vice, ‘instead of’, vicissitude. Cp. 
also viking, weak, week, wicked, wicker, wicket, 
witch, ‘tree with pliant branches’. For E. - ous , as 
equivalent to L. -us, see -ous. 

Derivatives: vicarious-ly , adv., vicarious-ness , n. 
vice, n., a moral fault. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.) 



vice, fr. L. vitium , ‘faul, defect, blemish, crime, 
vice’ (whence also Proven?. vetz, OSpan. vezo, 
‘custom’. It. vezzo, ‘usage, entertainment’), 
which prob. stands for *wi-ti-om, a derivative of 
I.-E. base * wi-, ‘two, in two, asunder’, whence 
•also OI. vi-, ‘asunder’, Toch. A we, B wi, ‘two’. 
Goth, wit, ‘we two’, the first element in L. vi- 
ginti , ‘twenty’, prop, ‘two decades’, and in OSIav. 
vu-toru, ‘the second’. See wide and with and cp. 
vicennial. Cp. also vicious, vitiate, vitiligo, vi- 
tiosity. 

vice, n., a vise. — See vise, ‘tool, device’, 
vice, prep., instead of. — L., abl. of vicis , ‘change, 
alternation’. See vicarious, 
vice, n, — Short for vice-admiral, vice-chancellor , 
etc. — See prec. word. 

vice-, pref. in titles of office, denoting a substitute 
or subordinate. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. 
vice. See vice, ‘instead of’, 
vicegerent, n. — ML. vicegerens, gen. -entis. See 
vice- and gerent. 

vicenary, adj., pertaining to, or consisting of, 
twenty. — L. vicenarius, ‘pertaining to the num- 
ber twenty’, fr. viceni, ‘twenty each’, formed on 
analogy of deni, ‘ten each’, fr. viginti, ‘twenty’, 
which is cogn. with OI. virpsatih, Avestic visaiti, 
Gk. stxoai, Dor. *fb«x'u, Arm. k l san , Toch. 
A wiki , B ikdtfi, Oit.fiche, OW. uceint, ‘twenty’. 
These words derive fr. I.-E. *wi-komt~, *wi- 
krpt-, and lit. mean ‘two tens’. For the first ele- 
ment in *wi-komt-, *wi-krpt- see with and cp. 
words there referred to, for the second see pen- 
teconta- and cp. ten and hundred. Cp. vicennial, 
vigesimal, viginti-, vintem, eicosi-*, pachisi. For 
the ending in vicenary see adj. suff. -ary. 
vicennial, adj., recurring every twenty years. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -al fr. L. vicennium, ‘a 
period of twenty years’, which is compounded 
of viceni, ‘twenty each’, and annus, ‘year’. For 
the first element see prec. word, for the second 
see annual. For the change of Latin a (in annus), 
to e in vi-cinnium see biennial. Cp. vigesimal, 
viginti-, vintem, eicosi-, pachisi. 
vicereine, n., the wife of a viceroy. — F. vice-reine, 
compounded of vice- and reine, ‘queen’, fr. L. 
regina. See regina and cp. next word, 
viceroy, n., a person ruling a country as the rep- 
resentative of a sovereign. — MF. (= F.) vice- 
roi , compounded of vice- and roi , ‘king’, which 
derives fr. L. regem, acc. of rex, ‘king’. See rex 
and cp. prec. word. 

Derivatives: viceroy-al , adj., viceroy-akty , n. 
vice versa, conversely. — L. vice versa ablative 
absolute construction, lit. ‘the place being 
changed’, fr. vice, abl. of vicis , ‘change, alterna- 
tion, order’, and sing. fem. abl. of versus, pp. of 
vert ere, ‘to turn’. See vice, adv., and version. 
Vichy water, colloq. also vichy. — Water from the 
springs of Vichy, France. 

Vicia, n., a genus of plants, the vetch (bot.) — L. 
vicia, ‘vetch’. See vetch. 

vicilin, n., a substance found in the broad bean, 
pea, etc. (biochem.) — Formed from prec. word 
with suff. -in. 

vicinage, n. — ME. vesinage, fr. OF . visenage, vi - 
cenage , voisenage (F. voisinage), fr. VL. *veci- 
nus, dissimilated form of L. vicinus, ‘near, neigh- 
boring’, fr. vicus, ‘district, village, hamlet’, 
which stands for *woikos, and is cogn. with OI. 
vesah, ‘house’, vit , ‘dwelling, house, settlement’, 
vispatik, ‘master of the house’, Avestic vis, 
‘house, village, clan’, vispaiti -, ‘chief of the 
clan’, Gk. oTxoq, dial. Gk. Fotxo<;, Gk. otxCa, 
Cretan and Locrian Gk. Fotxia, ‘house’, 
OSIav. visl, ‘village’. Alb. vise, ‘places’, amvise , 
‘housewife’, Goth, weihs, ‘village’, Lith. vieSpats , 
‘master of the house’, OPruss. waispattin, ‘mis- 
tress of the house’. Cp. diocese, economy, ecu- 
menic, parish, vaisya, 2nd venue, vicinity, villa, 
village, wick, ‘village’. For the ending see suff. 
-age. 

vicinal, adj., neighboring. — L. vicindlis, ‘neigh- 
boring’, fr. vicinus, ‘neighbor’, fr. the adj. vici- 
nus, ‘neighboring’. See prec. word and adj. suff. 

-al. 

vicinity, n. — L. vicinitas, ‘neighborhood’, fr. vi- 
cinus, ‘neighboring’. See vicinage and -ity. 
vicious, adj. — ME., fr. MF. vicieus (F. vicieux), 
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fr. OF., fr. L. vitiosus, ‘full of faults, faulty’, fr. 
vitium. See vice, ‘moral fault’, and -ous. 
Derivatives: vicious-ly, adv., vicious- ness , n. 
vicissitude, n., change. — F., fr. L. vicissitudo, 
‘change, interchange, alternation’, fr. vicissim, 
‘alternately’, fr. vicis, ‘change, alternation’. See 
vicarious and -tude. 

vicissitudinary, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -ary 
fr. L. vicissitudo, gen. -tudinis. See prec. word, 
vicissitudinous, adj. — See prec. word and -ous. 
victim, n. — L. victima, ‘beast of sacrifice, victim’ 
(whence also It. vittima, Sp. victima , Port, viti- 
ma ), prop, ‘a consecrated animal’, cogn. with 
Goth, weihs, ‘holy’, OS., OHG. wih, MHG. 
wich, early G. weich, ‘holy’, OS. wih, ON. ve, 
‘temple’, OE. wih, wig , ‘idol*, Goth, wihan, 
OHG., MHG. wihen, G. weihen, OS. wihian, 
ON. vigja, ‘to consecrate’, MHG. wihe(n)nacht- 
(en), G. Weihnachten, ‘Christmas’, OI. vindkti, 
vivekti, ‘separates, sifts’. Cp. witch, ‘sorceress’. 
Derivatives: victim-ize, tr. v., victim-iz-able , adj., 
victim-iz-ation, n., victim-iz-er , n. 
victor, n. — ME., fr. L., fr. victus, pp. of vincere, 
‘to vanquish’. See vincible and agential suff. -or. 
Victoria, fem. PN. — Lit. ‘victory’, fr. L. victoria. 
See victory. 

Derivative: Victori-an, adj. 

Victoria cross, decoration founded by queen 
Victoria in 1 856. 

victorinC, n., fur tippet worn by women: — Prob. 

from the French PN. Victorine . 
victorious, adj. — L. victor iosus, fr. victoria, ‘vic- 
tory’. See victory and -ous. 

Derivatives: victor ious-ly, adv., victorious-ness, 

n. 

victress, n. — Formed fr. victor with 1st suff. -ess. 
victory, n. — ME., fr. OF. victorie (F. victoire), 
fr. L. victoria, ‘victory’, fr. victor. See victor and 
-y (representing L. - ia ). 

Victrola, n., trade name of a phonograph. — : 
Formed fr. Victor Talking Machine Co. 
victual, n., usually in the pi., food. — ME. vitaile , 
vitaille, fr. MF. vitaille (F. victuailles), fr. OF. 
fr. L. victualia , ‘provisions’ (whence also It. vet- 
tovaglia. Proven?. vit(o)alha, Sp. vitualla. Port. 
vitualha), neut. pi. of victualis, ‘pertaining to 
nourishment’, used as a noun, fr. victus , ‘nour- 
ishment’, fr. vict-(um), pp. stem of vivere, ‘to 
live’; see vital and subst. suff. -al, F. victuailles 
and E. victual were refashioned after L. victualia. 
Derivatives: victual, tr. v., to supply with vict- 
uals, victual-age, n., victual-, er n., victuall- 
ing, n. 

vicuna, n., 1) a ruminant animal of Peru ; 2) fabric 
made from its wool. — Sp., fr. Quechua vicunna. 
Cp. F. vigogne, fr. earlier vicugne, fr. Sp. vicuna. 
vidame, n., a French feudal title. — F., fr. ML. 
vice-dominus , lit. ‘deputy of the lord’. See vice- 
and dominate and cp. viscount, 
viddui, n., either of the two confessions of sin, 
forming part of the liturgy of the Day of Atone- 
ment. — Heb. widduy, ‘confession’, back forma- 
tion fr. hithwadda h , ‘he confessed’, reflexive con- 
jugation of the base y-d-h, ‘to praise, thank, con- 
fess’, whence also Heb. hodha h , ‘he thanked’, 
tddha h , ‘thanksgiving, sacrifice of thanksgiving’, 
Mishnaic Heb. hodhd y a h , ‘thanksgiving’, rel. to 
Aram, odhi, ‘he praised, thanked, confessed’, 
Arab, istduda, ‘he confessed’. Cp. Judah, 
vide, v., see. — L. vide, imper. of videre, pp. visus, 
‘to see’. See vision and cp. vide, 
videlicet, adv., namely to wit. — L. videlicet, con- 
traction of videre licet, ‘it is clear or evident, it is 
easy to see’, lit. ‘it is permitted to see’. See vision 
and license and cp. scilicet. 

Vidian, adj., pertaining to, or named after, the 
Italian anatomist Guido Guidi (1500-1569). — 
Fr. Vidus , Latinized form of the Italian name 
Guidi. For the ending see suff. -an. 
vidimus, n., inspection of documents. — L. vidi- 
mus, ‘we have seen’, fr. videre , ‘to see’. See vision 
and cp. vide. 

vidual, adj., pertaining to a widow or widows. — 
Late L. vidualis , fr. L. vidua, ‘widow’, fem. of 
viduus, ‘widower’. Ital. vedovo. Rum. vdduv, F. 
veuf. Cat. and Sp. viudo , Port, viuvo , ‘widower’, 
and It. vedova. Rum. vdduvd, OF. vedve (F. 
veuve), OProven?. vezoa, Sp. viuda. Port, viuva. 
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‘widow’, derive fr. L. viduus , resp. vidua. See 
widow and adj. stiff, -al. 

viduate, n., widowhood. — Late L. viduatus, fr. 
L. viduatus , ‘widowed’, pp. of viduare , ‘to de- 
prive of anything, to bereave of a husband or a 
wife’, fr. viduus , resp. vidua. See prec. word and 
subst. suff. -ate. 

vidya, n., knowledge. — OI. vidya , ‘knowledge’, 
rel. to veda , ‘I know’, vedafr, ‘knowledge; sacred 
book’, and cogn. with Gk. oI8a, ‘I know’, 
cISov, ‘I saw’, L. videre, pp. visus, ‘to see’. See 
vision and cp. avidya, Veda, 
vie, intr. v. — ME. view, shortened fr. envien , fr. 
OF. envier, ‘to challenge, invite’, a word used in 
card-playing, fr. L. invitare, ‘to invite, entertain, 
challenge’; see invite and cp. envy. For sense 
development cp. Sp. envidar. It. invitare , ‘to in- 
vite’, both used also in the sense ‘to invite to 
open the game’ ; cp. also the French phrase a 
Venvi, ‘emulously vying with each other’, in 
which envi is a noun derived fr. OF. envier. 
Derivative: vi-er, n. 

Viennese, adj. and n. — Formed fr. Vienna , name 
of the capital of Austria, with suff. -ese. 
view, n. — ME. vewe, fr. MF. veue (F. vue), fr. 
OF., prop. fem. pp. of veoir (F. voir), ‘to see’, 
used as a noun, fr. L. videre. See vision and cp. 
esp. interview, purview, review. 

Derivatives: view, tr. v., view-able, adj., view-er, 
n., view-less , adj., view-y , adj. 
vigesimal, adj., twentieth. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -al fr. L. vigesimus, a var. form oi'Vicesinws, 
‘twentieth’, fr. viceni, ‘twenty each’. See vicen- 
nial. 

vigia, n., a mark on a hydrographic chart indi- 
cating the nearness of a place dangerous tck nav- 
igation. — Sp. vigia, ‘a watch, look out’, fr. 
Port, vigia, of s.m., back formation fr. vigiar, ‘to 
watch’, fr. L. vigilare , fr. vigil. See next word, 
vigil, n. — ME. vigile, fr. OF. (= F.) vigile, fr. 
earlier vigilie , fr. L. vigilia , ‘wakefulness’, fr. 
vigil, ‘awake, wakeful’, assimilated fr. * vegilis, fr. 
vegere, ‘to be lively, active’. (The verb vigere, a 
collateral form of vegere, owes its i to the in- 
fluence of L. vigil.) F. veille, ‘watch’, is a doublet 
of vigile. See wake, v. t and cp. vegetable. Cp. 
also vigor, reveille, surveillance, vedette, invigi- 
late. 

vigilance, n., alertness; watchfulness. — MF. (= 
F.), fr. L. vigilantia, ‘wakefulness’, fr. vigilans, 
gen. -antis. See next word and -ce. 
vigilant, adj., alert; watchful. — ME., either fr. 
MF. (= F.) vigilant, or directly fr. L. vigilans, 
gen. -antis, pres. part, of vigilare, ‘to watch, be 
wakeful’, fr. vigil, ‘wakeful’. See vigil and -ant. 
Derivatives: vigilant-ly, adv., vigilant-ness, n. 
viginti-, combining form meaning ‘twenty’. — L. 

viginti-, fr. viginti, ‘twenty’. See vicenary. 

Vigna, n., a genus of plants of the pea family ( bot .) 

— ModL., named after the Italian botanist 
Dominico Vigna (died in 1647). 

vignette, n., a small ornamental design. — F., 
dimin. of vigne , ‘vine’, orig. an ornament repre- 
senting a little vine, with leaves, tendrils and 
grapes. See vine and -ette. The word vignette was 
introduced into English by the English man of 
letters Horace Walpole (1717-97). 

Derivatives: vignette, tr. v., vignett-er , n., 
vignettist (q.v.) 

vignettist, n., a maker of vignettes. — A hybrid 
coined fr. vignette and -ist, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. 

vigor, vigour, n., active strength; energy ; vitality. 

— ME., fr. OF. vigor (F. vigueur), fr. L. vigor em, 
acc. of vigor, ‘liveliness, activity’, rel. to vigere, 
‘to be lively, active’. See vigil and cp. invigorate, 
ravigote. 

vigoroso, adv., with vigor ( musical direction ). — 
It., fr. ML. vigor dsus. See next word, 
vigorous, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (F. vigoureux ), fr. 
OF., fr. ML. vigorosus , fr. L. vigor. See vigor and 
-ous. 

Derivatives: vigorous-ly, adv., vigorous-ness, n. 
vihara, n., 1) in ancient India, Buddha’s pleasure 
ground; a Buddhistic or Jain monastery or tem- 
ple; 2) in Ceylon, a Buddhistic temple. — OI. 
viharah, lit.‘enjoyment, pleasure, place of recrea- 
tion’, compounded of pref. vi-, ‘asunder, away 



from ; very, through', and the verb harati , 
‘brings, carries, takes away, robs’. OI. vi- derives 
fr. I.-E. base *wi- f ‘asunder’; see with and cp. 
vice, ‘a moral fault’, and the first element jn vi- 
mana. OI. harati is a derivative of I.-E. base 
*gher-, ‘to seize, take’, whence also Gk. x^P* 
‘hand’ ; see chiro- and cp. the second element in 
Dashahara. 

vihuela, n., guitar. — Sp., rel. to viola, of s.m. See 
viol. 

viking, n., one of the Scandinavian pirates who 
ravaged the coasts of Western Europe in the 8th, 
9th and 10th centuries. — ON. vikingr, fr. vi/c, 
‘bay’, lit. ‘one who frequents bays’; so called in 
allusion to the preference given by pirates to 
nook-shotten coasts. ON. vik is rel. to OE. wic, 
MLG. wik, MHG. wich, ‘bay’, ON. -vik in afi- 
vik,* round about way,aremotepiace\ vikja, vikva, 
ykva , OE. wican, OS. wikan, ‘to give way, yield’, 
ON. veikr, ‘weak’, OE. wdc, ‘weak’. See weak 
and cp. wicket. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ing. 

vilayet, n., one of the chief provinces of Turkey. 
— Turk, vilayet, fr. Arab. wilaya k , ‘province’, fr. 
wall, ‘governor’, par tic. of waliya , ‘he reigned, 
governed’. Cp. blatti, Blighty, mullah, vali, wali. 
vile, adj., mean, worthless. — ME. vi/, vile, fr. 
OF. (— F.) vil, ‘vile, base, mean’, fr. L. vilis, 
‘cheap, worthless, of little value’ which is of un- 
certain origin. 

Derivatives : vile-ly, adv., vile -ness, n. 
vilification, n. — ML. vilified tid, gen. -onis, fr. 
Late L. vilified t us, pp. of vilificare. See next word 
and -ion. 

vilify, tr. v., to revile; to defame. — Late L. vili- 
ficare, ‘to esteem of little value’, lit. ‘to make of 
little value’, fr. L. vilis ‘of little value’, and -fi- 
edre, fr. L .facere, ‘to make, do’. See vile and -fy. 
Derivative: vilifi-er , n. 

vilipend, tr. v., to disparage, belittle. — ME. vi/i- 
penden, fr. MF. (= F.) vilipender , fr. L. vilipen- 
dere , ‘to hold in light esteem’, a word occurring 
only in a passage of Plautus, where it seems to 
be due to the mistake of a copyist and to stand 
for nili (= nihil t) pendere, ‘to slight, disregard’, 
fr. nil, contraction of nihil, ‘nothing’, and pen- 
d&re, ‘to weigh, value, esteem’. See nihil and 
pendant. 

villa, n. — It., fr. L. villa, ‘country house, villa, 
farm', which stands for *vic-sla, and is rel. to 
vicus, ‘village, hamlet’, whence vicinus, ‘near, 
neighboring’. See vicinage and cp. village, villain, 
villancico, villanella, villanelle. 
villadom, n., the world of viljas. — A hybrid coin- 
ed fr. villa and suff. -dom. 
village, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr, L. villa- 
ticus, ‘pertaining to a villa or country house', 
used as a noun, fr. villa, ‘country house, villa*, 
in Late L. ‘village’. See villa and -age and cp. 
villatic. 

Derivatives: village-ous , adj., villag-er , n., villag- 
ery, n., villag-y, village-y , adj. 
villain, n. — ME. vilain, vilein, fr. MF. (= F.) 
vilain, fr. OF., fr. Late L. villdnus , ‘inhabitant of 
a farm’, fr. L. villa; see villa and 1st -ane. The 
most important phases of the sense develop- 
ment of this word may be summed up as fol- 
lows: ‘inhabitant of a farm; peasant; churl,, 
boor; clown; miser; knave, scoundrel’. Today 
both F. vilain and E. villain are used only in a 
pejorative sense. 

villainous, adj. — MF. vileneus, fr. vilain , vilein. 
See prec. word and -ous. 

Derivatives: villainous-ly , adv., villainous-ness, 
n. 

villainy, n. — ME., fr. OF. vilanie, vileinie (F. vi- 
lenie), fr. vilain. See villain and -y (representing 
OE. ie). 

villancico, n., a Spanish song; a cantata. — Sp., 
lit. ‘a rustic (song)’, fr. villano, ‘rustic’, fr. Late 
L. villdnus. See villain. 

villanella, n., an old Italian rustic dance. — It., 
fem. dimin. of villano, ‘rustic’. See prec. word, 
villanelle, n., a kind of French poem. — F., fr. 
prec. word. 

villatic, adj., pertaining to a villa or village. — L. 

villddcus, fr. villa. See village and -atic. 
villeggiatura, n., stay in the country. — It., lit. 



‘stay at a villa’, fr. villeggiare , ‘to go into the 
country’, fr. villa. See villa and -ture. 
villein, n., a serf, a peasant. — A spelling var. of 
villain. 

Derivative: villein-age, n. 
villiform, adj., resembling villi. — Compounded 
of villus, and L. forma, ‘form, shape’. See form, 
n. 

villosity, n. — Formed fr. L. villdsus (see next 
word) with suff. -ity. 

villous, adj., covered with villi; shaggy. — L. vi7- 
losus, ‘hairy, shaggy’, fr. villus. See next word 
and -ous. 

Derivative: villous-ly, adv. 
villus, n., a hairlike vascular process ( anat .) — 
L., ‘shaggy hair, tuft of hair’, a collateral form 
of vellus , ‘fleece’. See vellicate. 
vim, n., vigor, energy. — L., acc. of vis, ‘force’. 
See vis. 

vimana, n., tower of a temple ( Indian archit.) — 
OI. vimanah, ‘celestial chariot of the gods; car; 
imperial palace; tower’, lit. ‘something meas- 
ured out’, fr. pref. vi-, ‘asunder, away from; 
very, through’ and mad, ‘measures’, OI. vi - de- 
rives fr. I.-E. base *m*-, ‘asunder’; see with and 
cp. vice, ‘a moral fault’, and the first element in 
vihara. OI. mad, ‘measures’, derives fr. I.-E. base 
*me -, ‘to measure’. See meditate and cp. matra 
and the second element in finnan, 
vimen, n., a slender shoot of branch. — L. vimen, 
‘twig, switch, osier, willow’, from the stem of 
viere, ‘to bend, twist’. See viti- and cp. viminal, 
vimineous. 

viminal, adj., pertaining to a shoot dr osier. — L. 
vimindlis , fr. vimen , gen. viminis. See prec. word 
and adj. suff. -al. Cp. Vimindlis (collis), name of 
one of the seven hills of Rome, lit. ‘the hill of 
willows’, so called from the willow copse that 
stood there. 

vimineous, adj., viminal. — L. vimineus, ‘pertain- 
ing to, or made of osiers’, fr. vimen , gen. viminis. 
See vimen. For E. -ous, as equivalent to L. -us, 
see -ous. 

vina, n., a musical instrument in ancient India. — 
OI. vina h. 

vinaceous, adj., pertaining to the vine. — L. vina- 
ceus , fr. vinum , ‘wine’. See vine and -aceous. 
vinaigrette, n., a bottle for holding aromatic 
vinegar, etc. — F., dimin. of vinaigre, ‘vinegar’. 

See vinegar and -ette. 

Vinca, n., a genus of plants, the periwinkle (bot.) 
— ModL., shortened fr. L. vincaper vinca, ‘peri- 
winkle’, lit. ‘the plant that winds’, fr. vincire, ‘to 
bind’, and pervincire , ‘to bind, twine’, fr. per- 
and vincire. See periwinkle, the plant. 

Vincent, n., masc. PN. — F., shortened fr. L. Vin- 
centius , derivative of vincens, gen. vincentis, ‘con- 
quering’, pres. part, of vincere, ‘to conquer’. See 
vincible and -ent and cp. Victor. 

Vincetoxicum, n., a genus of plants, the angle-pod 
(bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘that which conquers poi- 
son’, fr. L. vincere, ‘to conquer’, and toxicum , 
‘poison’ (see vincible and toxic); so called in al- 
lusion to its alleged medicinal properties, 
vincible, adj., conquerable. — L! vincibilis, ‘that 
which can be easily gained’, fr. vincere, ‘to con- 
quer’, from a nasalized form of I.-E. base *wic- 
(cp. the perf. tense vici, ‘I have conquered’), 
whence Goth, weihan, OHG., OE. wigan , ‘to 
fight’, ON. vig, OE. wig, ‘fight’, Goth, waihjo, 
‘struggle, combat’, ON. veigr, ‘force’, Lith. ap- 
veikiii, ap-veikd, ‘to subdue’, vieka, ‘strength, 
force’, vikru-s, ‘lively, agile’, OSlav. v€kti, 
‘strength, power; age’, Olr. fichim, ‘I fight’, 
Mir. filch, ‘struggle’. For the ending see suff. 
-ible. Cp. convince, convict, evince, evict, in- 
vincible, vanquish, victor, victory, Vincent, wight, 
‘brave’. 

Derivatives: vincibil-ity , n., vincible-ness, n., 
vincibl-y, adv. 

vinculum, n., bond, tie. — L., ‘that with which 
anything is bound, fetter’, fr. vincire , ‘to bind’, 
which is prob. rel. to vicia, ‘vetch’. See vetch and 
-culum and cp. the second element in cervi- 
cal. 

vindicable, adj. — Late L. vindicabilis , fr. L. vi>i- 
dicare. See next word and -able. 

Derivatives: vindicabil-ity , n., vindicable-ness , 
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n., vindicabl-y , adv. 

vindicate, tr. v. — L. vindicates, pp. of vindicare , 
‘to demand, lay, claim to, assume, avenge’, from 
vindicta , ‘vindication, protection, defence’, back 
formation fr. vim dictarrt, acc. of vis dicta , lit. 
‘announced force’, i.e. ‘announcement of force’. 
L. virtdex , ‘defender, vindicator’, is back forma- 
tion fr. vindicare. See vis, diction, and verbal 
suff. -ate and cp. avenge, revenge, vendetta, 
vengeance, vengeful, vindictive, 
vindication, n. — L. vindicdtid , gen. -orris, ‘a lay- 
ing of claim’, fr. vindicates, pp. of vindicare. See 
prec. word and -ion. 

vindicative, adj. — ML. vindicative, fr. L. vindi- 
cate, pp. of L. vindicare. See vindicate and -ive. 
Derivatives: vindicative-ly , adv., vindicative- 
ness, n. 

vindicator, n. — Late L. vindicator, fr. L. vindi- 
cates, pp. of vindicare . See vindicate and agential 
suff.. -or. 

vindicatory, adj. — See vindicate and adj. suff. 
-ory. 

Derivative: vindicatori-ly , adv. 
vindictive, adj. — Formed with suff. -ive fr. L. 
vindicta , ‘vindication’. See vindicate. 
Derivatives: vindictive-ly, adv., vindictive-ness, 
n. 

vine, n. — ME., fr. OF. (F. vigne), fr. L. vinea , 
‘vineyard’ (whence also It. vigna, Rum. vie , 
Proven?, vinha , Catal. vinya, Sp. viha, Port. 
vinha, ‘vine’), prop. fern, of vineus , ‘pertaining 
to wine’, used as a noun, fr. vinum , ‘wine’ 
(whence It., Sp. vino. Rum. vin, Proven?., Catal. 
v/, F. vin. Port, vinho, Goth, wein, OHG. 
(MHG.), OFris., OS., OE. win (G. Wein), 
OSlav. vino (Russ, vind), OIr. fin, W., Bret. 
gwin, ‘wine’ and prob. also Etruscan vinu, of 
s.m. Cp. ofvT) (for *folvY]) ‘the vine’, olvo? 
(dial. Foivo?), ‘wine’, Alb. vene. Arm. gini , 
Georgian yvino, ‘wine’. Cp. also Heb. ydyin 
(prob. for *wdyin), Ugar. yn, ‘wine’, Ethiop. 
wayn, ‘grape, wine’, Akkad, inu, ‘wine’. (Cp. 
also Basque ayen, aihen , ‘vine’, which was prob. 
borrowed from the Semites through Carthagin- 
ian mediation.) The ult. origin of these words is 
unknown. Some scholars trace them to the 
Semites, others seek their origin in the Aegean, 
still others in Asia Minor, Caucasia or in Ar- 
menia. Cp. wine. Cp. also Vendemiaire, vignette, 
vinegar, vineyard, vinous, vintage, vintner. Cp. 
also oeno-, Oenantbe, Oenius, oenomel, Oenone. 
Derivative: vin-y, adj. 

vinegar, n. — ME. vinegre , fr. OF. (= F.) vi- 
naigre, compounded of vin aigre, ‘sour wine’. 
See vine and eager and cp. vinegaroon and agrito. 
Derivative: vinegar-y, adj. 
vinegaroon, n., a whip scorpion of Mexico (Mas- 
tigoproctus giganteus). — Fr. Sp. vinagre, ‘vine- 
gar’ (see prec. word); so called from the odor 
it emits when frightened, 
vinery, n. — Formed fr. vine with suff. -ry. 
vineyard, n. — Compounded of vine and yard, 
‘enclosure’. Cp. OE. wingeard, ME. winyard, 
OS. wingardo, ON. vingardr , Du. wijngaard, 
OHG. wingart(o), MHG. wingarte, G. Weingar- 
ten , Goth, weinagards. 

vini-, combining form meaning ‘wine’. L. vini- fr. 
vinum , ‘wine’. See vine. 

vinic, adj., pertaining to wine. — Formed with 
adj. suff. -ic fr. L. vinum, ‘wine’. See vine, 
viniculture, n., the cultivation of the vine. — 
Compounded of vini- and culture. 

Derivatives: vinicultur-al, adj., vinicultur-ist , n. 
viniferous, adj., producing wine. — Compounded 
of vini- and -ferous. 

vinification, n., wine making. — Compounded of 
vini- and -fication. 

vino-, combining form meaning ‘wine’. — L. vi- 
no-, fr. vinum, ‘wine’. See vine, 
vinology, n., the study of vines. — A hybrid coin- 
ed fr. L. vinum , ‘wine’, and Gk. -Xoyta, fr. 
-X6yo<;, ‘one who speaks (in a certain manner) ; 
one who deals (with a certain topic)’. See vine 
and -logy. The correct form is oenology, fr. Gk. 
ofvir), ‘vine’, and -Xoyta. 
vinometer, n., an instrument for measuring the 
strength of wine. — A hybrid coined fr. L. vi- 
num, ‘wine’, and Gk. p^xpov, ‘measure’; see 



vine and meter, ‘poetical rhythm’. The correct 
form is oeno me ter (q.v.) 

vmosity, n., the character of a wine. — Late L. 
vinositas, ‘the flavor of wine’, fr. L. vinos us. See 
next word and -ity. 

vinous, adj., 1) pertaining to wine; 2) addicted to 
wine. — L. vindsus, ‘full of wine; drunk with 
wine’, fr. vinum. See vine and -ous. 

Derivatives: vinous-ly, adv., vinous -ness, n. 
vintage, n. — ME. vendage , vindage, fr. MF. ven- 
denge (F. vendange ), fr. OF., fr. L. vindemia 
(whence also It. vendemmia, Sp. vendimia. 
Proven?, vendemia. Port, vindima ), which stands 
for *vino-demia and is compounded of vinum, 
‘wine’, and the stem of demere, ‘to take off’. For 
the first element see vine. L. demere is formed fr. 
de, ‘from, away from’, and emere, ‘to take’. See 
de- and exempt. E. vintage was influenced in 
form by vinter , vintry. 

Derivatives: vintage, tr. v., vintag-er, n., vintag- 
ing, n. 

vintem, n., a small Portuguese silver coin of 20 
reis. — Port, vintem, fr. vinte, ‘twenty’, fr. L. vf- 
ginti. See vicenary. 

vintner, n., a wine merchant. — ME. vintener, fr. 
earlier vine ter, fr. OF. vine tier, fr. ML. vine tar i us 
(corresponding in sense to L- vindrius), ‘wine 
dealer, vintner’ (whence also It. vinattiere. 
Proven?, vinatier, Sp. vinatero), fr. L. vinetum , 
‘vineyard’, fr. vinum , ‘wine’. See vine and agen- 
tial suff. -er. 

vintry, n., a place where wine is sold or stored. — 
ME. viniterie, fr. viniter, ‘vintner’. See prec. 
word and subst. suff. -y. 
vinum, n. (pharm.) — L. vinum, ‘wine’. See vine, 
vinyl, n., the univalent radical CH 2 CH (chem.) — 
Coined fr. L. vinum, ‘wine’ (see prec. word), and 
suff. -yl. 

viol, n., a musical instrument. — MF. (= F.) 
viole, fr. OF., fr. OProven?. viola , viula, which, 
together with It. viola, of s.m., was prob. bor- 
rowed (possibly through the medium of OHG. 
fidula ), fr. ML. vitula, name of a stringed instru- 
ment, which is possibly a back formation fr. L. 
vitulari, ‘to exult, be joyful’. See fiddle and cp. 
next word, violin, violoncello. 

Derivative: viol, intr. v. 

viola, n., the tenor violin, larger than the violin 
and smaller than the violoncello. — It. See prec. 
word. 

Viola, n., fern. PN. — Fr. L. viola, ‘the violet’. See 
violet. 

Viola, n., a genus of plants of the family Viola- 
ceae (bot.) — L. viola, ‘the violet’. See prec. 
word. 

violable, adj. — L. violdbilis. See violate and 
-able. 

Derivatives: violabil-ity, n., violable-ness, n., 
violabl-y, adv. 

Violaceae, n. pi., the violet family (bot.) — 
ModL., formed from Viola with suff. -aceae. 
violaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 
viola da gamba, the bass viol (mus.) — It., lit. ‘a 
viola for the leg’ (i.e. a viola held between the 
knees). For It. viola see viol. It. da, ‘from’, is a 
contraction of L. de, ‘from, away from’, and a, 
‘away from, from’; see de- and a-, ‘away from’. 
For It. gamba see gamba. 
violate, tr. v. — ME. violaten, fr. L. violates, pp. 
of violare, ‘to treat with violence, violate, injure, 
dishonor’, which is prob. rel. to vis, ‘strength, 
force’. See vis and verbal suff. -ate and cp. vio- 
lent. 

Derivatives: violation (q.v.), violat-ive , adj., 
violator (q.v.) 

violation, n. — ME. violacion, fr. L. violdtio, gen. 
-onis, fr. violates, pp. of violare. See prec. word 
and -ion. 

Derivative: violation-al, adj. 
violator, n. — L. violator , fr. violate, pp. of vio- 
lare. See violate and agential suff. -or. 
violence, n. — ME., fr. OF. (= F.), fr. L. violen- 
tia , fr. violentus. See next word and suff. -ce. 
violent, adj. — ME., fr. MF. ( = F.), fr. L. violen- 
tus, ‘forcible, vehement, violent’, which is rel. to 
violare, ‘to treat with violence’. See violate. 
Derivatives: violently, adv., violent-ness, n. 
violescent, adj., tending to a violet color. — 



Formed fr. viola with suff. -escent. 
violet, n. — ME., fr. MF. violete (F. violette ), fr. 
OF., dimin. of viole, fr. L. viola , which is prob. 
a Mediterranean loan word; cp. Viola. Cp. also 
iolite. For the ending see suff. -et. 

Derivatives: violet, adj., violet- y, adj. 
violin, n. — It. violino, dimin. formed fr. viola. 

See viol and cp. violoncello, 
violinist, n. — A hybrid coined fr. violin and -ist, 
a suff. of Greek origin. 

violoncellist, n. — A hybrid coined fr. violoncello 
and -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
violoncello, n., a bass violin. — It., dimin. of vio- 
lone. See next word and cp. cello, 
violone, n., -a large viola (mus.) — It., formed fr. 

viola with augment, suff. -one. See -oon. 
viomycin, n., an antibiotic used against tubercu- 
losis. — A hybrid coined fr. r/olet and Gk. 
^.ux7)?, ‘fungus’ (see myco~), and suff. -in; so 
called in allusion to the color of the soil mold. 
Viorna, n., a genus of plants of the crowfoot fam- 
ily (bot.) — ModL., fr. F. viorne , ‘the wayfaring 
tree’, fr. L. viburnum. See Viburnum, 
viper, n. — MF. vipere (F. vipere), fr. L. vipera, 
contraction of *vivi-pera, ‘that which brings 
forth living young’, fr. vivere, ‘to live’, and the 
stem of -per ere, fr. pardre, ‘to bring forth’. See 
vital and parent and cp. viviparous, weever, 
wivem. 

Derivatives: viperine (q.v.), viper-ish , adj., 

viperous (q.v.), viper-y, adj. 
viperiform, adj., resembling a viper. — Com- 
pounded of L. vipera and forma, ‘form, shape’. 
See prec. word and form, n. 
viperine, adj., pertaining to a viper or vipers; 
venomous. — L. viperinus, ‘pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, a viper’, fr. vipera. See viper and -ine 
(representing L. -ine). 

viperous, adj., pertaining to vipers ; venomous. — 
Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. vipera . See viper. 
Derivatives: viperoe-ly, adv., viperous-ness , n. 
virago, n., 1) a strong, manlike woman (archaic); 
2) a quarrelsome woman. — L. virago, ‘a man- 
like heroic maiden; a female warrior’, fr. v/r, 
‘man’. See virile. 

virelay, n., an old French verse form with a re- 
frain and with only two rhymes throughout the 
verse. — ME. vyrelaye , fr, OF. virelai, altered 
(prob. under the influence of lai, ‘a kind of song, 
lay'), fr. OF. vireli, ‘a refrain’, prob. orig. the 
refrain of a song or poem, and of imitative ori- 
gin. 

virescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

virescent, adj., becoming green; greenish. — L. 
virescens , gen. - entis , pres. part, of virescere , ‘to 
grow green’, inchoative of virere, ‘to be green’. 
See viridity and -escent and cp. viridescent. 
vlrgate, adj., rod-shaped (bot.) — L. virgatus, 
‘made of twigs’, fr. virga, ‘twig, switch, rod’, 
which is of uncertain origin. It stands perh. for 
*wiz-ga (see rhotacism), fr. I.-E. base *weis-, ‘to 
turn, twist’, whence also OE. weoxian, ‘to wipe’. 
See whisk and adj. suff. -ate and cp. verge, ‘rod’, 
virgin, virgule. 

virgate, n., an old English land measure. — ML. 
virgata , virgata terrae, fr. L. virga, ‘twig, switch, 
rod'. See virgate, adj. For sense development cp. 
Heb. qand h , ‘reed’, used also in the sense of 
‘measuring rod; measure’ (see e.g. Ezek. 40 : 3 
and 5) and E. rod in the sense of ‘measure of 
length’; cp. also canon, ‘rule’. 

Virgilia, n., a genus of plants of the pea family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the Roman poet 
Publius Vergilius (less correctly : Virgilius) Maro 
(70-19 B.C.E.) Cp. Virginia, fem. PN. For the 
ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

virgin, n. — ME. virgine, fr. OF. virgine , virge (F. 
vierge), fr. L. virgine m (whence also It. vergine , 
Proven?, vergene, verge, Catal. verge, Sp. virgen , 
Port, virgem ), acc. of virgo , ‘virgin’, which is 
prob. rel. to virga, ‘a young shoot, twig’; see 
virgate, adj., and cp. virgo. For sense develop- 
ment cp. Gk. xaXt?, ‘a marriageable girl’, which 
is cogn. with L. talea, ‘rod, stick, bar’. 
Derivatives: virgin , adj., virginal (q.v.) 
virginal, adj., pertaining to a virgin ; maidenly. — 
ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. virgindlis , ‘pertaining 
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to a virgin, maidenly, virginal’, fr. virgo, gen. 
virginis. See prec. word and adj. sufT. -al. 
Derivative: virginal-ly, adv. 
virginal, n., a kind of spinet. — Orig. ‘an instru- 
ment played by girls', fr. virginal, adj. 
Derivative: virginal-ist, n. 

Virginia, fern. PN. — L. Virginia , fern, of Virgi- 
nias, fr. earlier Verginius , a name prob. rel. to 
Vergilius. Cp. VirgiJia. 

Virginia, n., one of the states of the United States. 

— Named after the Virgin Queen Elizabeth. Cp. 
virginium. 

Derivatives: Virgin! -an , adj. and n. 
virginity, n. — ME. virginite, fr. OF. virgin; te (F. 
virginite), fr. L. virginitdtem , acc. of virginitds, 
fr. virgo, gen. virginis. See virgin and -ity. 
virginium, n., an element of the alkali-metal fam- 
ily ( chem .) — ModL., coined fr. Virginia 
(U.S.A.), name of the native state of the physi- 
cist Fred Allison (1882- ), discoverer of this 

element. See Virginia, ‘name of state , and chem. 
sufF. -ium. 

Virgo, n., the Virgin (astro n.) — L. virgo. See 

virgin. 

Virgularia, n., a genus of sea pens ( zool . ) — 
ModL., formed fr. L. virgula , ‘small rod’ (see 
virgule), with suff. -aria; so called from the rod- 
like rachys. 

Derivatives: virgulari-an , adj. and n. 
virgulate, adj., rod-shaped. — Formed with adj. 

suff. -ate fr. L. virgula. See next word, 
virgule, n., a comma. — F., fr. L. virgula , ‘a little 
twig, a small rod; a critical mark’, dimin. of 
virga, ‘rod’. See virgate, adj., and -ule. 
viri-, combining form meaning ‘man, husband’. 

— L. viri-, fr. vir. See virile. 

virial, n., half the product of the stress due to the 
attraction or repulsion between two particles 
multiplied by the distance between them (phys- 
ics). — Coined by the German mathematical 
physicist Rudolf Julius Emmanuel Clausius 
(1822-88) from the stem of L. vires, pi. of vis, 
‘strength’. See vis, and -ial. 
viridescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

viridescent, adj., greenish. — L. viridescens, gen. 
-entis, pres. part, of viri disc ere, ‘to grow green’, 
an inchoative verb formed fr. viridis. See next 
word and -escent and cp. virescent. 
viridity, n., greenness. — ME. viridite, fr. MF. 
(= F.) viridite , fr. L. viriditatem , acc. of viridi- 
tas , fr. viridis, ‘green’, fr. vir ere, ‘to be green, to 
flourish’, which is of uncertain origin. Cp. ver- 
dant, verdantique, verderer, verdigris, verdure, 
verditer, verjuice, vert, ‘the color green’ , vires- 
cent, farthingale. 

virile, adj., manly; masculine. F. viril, fr. L. 
virilis, ‘pertaining to a man, masculine, manly, 
vigorous, spirited’, which is rel. to Umbr. viro , 
veiro, ‘the men’ (acc.), and cogn. with 01. virdh, 
Avestic vira-y Toch. wir, Lith. vfras, Lett, vtrs, 
OPruss. wars, Goth, wair, OHG., OS. wer, ON. 
verr t OE. wer, OIr. fer , W. gwr, ‘man’. These 
words prob, meant orig. ‘the strong one’, and 
derive fr. I.-E. base *wi-ro-, enlargement of base 
*wei-, ‘to be strong’, whence L. vis, ‘strength, 
force, vigor’. See vis and -ile and cp. duumvir, 
triumvir, septemvir, decemvir, centumvir, cry, 
curia, evirate, Fergus, Quirites, virtue, werewolf, 
world. 

virilescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

virilescent, adj., tending to acquire characters of 
the male. — Formed fr. L. virilis (see virile) with 
suff. -escent. 

virility, n., the age of manhood; masculinity. — 
F. vir Hite, fr. L. virilitatem, acc. of virilitds, ‘the 
age of manhood’, fr. virilis. See virile and -ity. 
virology, n., that branch of science which deals 
with viruses. — A hybrid coined fr. L. virus (see 
virus) and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -X6yo?, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic)’. See -logy. The correct 
word is toxicology, in which both dements are 
of Greek origin. 

virose, adj., poisonous. — L. virdsus , ‘poisonous’, 
fr. virus. See virus and adj. suff, -ose. 
virosis, n., disease caused by a virus ( med .) — A 



Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. virus, ‘poison’ 
(see virus), and -osis, a suff. of Greek origin. The 
correct form would be toxicosis (fr. Gk. xo- 
£ix6v, ‘poison’. 

virous, adj., virose. — L. virdsus. See prec. word 
and -ous. 

virtu, n., love of art. — It. virtu, ‘virtue, excel- 
lence’, fr. L. virtutem , acc. of virtus. See vir- 
tue. 

virtual, adj., being in effect but not in actual fact. 

— ME., fr. ML. virtualis, fr. L. virtus. See virtue 
and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: virtual-ly, adv., virtual-ity , n. 
virtue, n. — ME. vertu, virtu , fr. OF. (= F.) vertu, 
fr. L. virtutem , acc. of virtus, ‘virtue’, lit. ‘man- 
liness, manhood’, fr. vir. See virile, 
virtuosity, n. — Formed fr. virtuoso with suff. 
-ity. 

virtuoso, n., a person skilled in one of the fine arts, 
esp. in music. — It., fr. Late L. virtuosus. See 
next word. 

virtuous, adj. — ME. vertuous, virtuous , fr. MF. 
vertueus , virtueus (F. vertueux ), fr. OF., fr. Late 
L. virtuosus, fr. L. virtus . See virtue and -ous. 
Derivatives: virtuous-ly , adv., virtuous-ness , n. 
virulence, virulency, n. — Late L. virulentia, fr. L. 

virulentus. See next word and -ce, resp. -cy. 
virulent, adj., poisonous, deadly; malignant. — 
ME., fr. L. virulentus , ‘poisonous’, fr. virus. See 
next word. 

Derivatives: virulent-ly, adv., virulent-ness , n. 
virus, n., 1) venom; esp. of a snake; 2) an infec- 
tive agent; 3) a harmful influence. — L. virus , 
‘poison’, for (see rho taci sm), fr. I.-E, base 

*weis-, ‘to melt away, rot’, whence also OI. 
vi$dm, ‘poison’, vifdh, ‘poisonous’, ve$ati , ‘melts 
away’, Avestic visk-, visha-, ‘poison’, vaeshah-, 
‘mold’, Gk. toe; (for *Fkj 6<;), ‘poison’, OIr. 
fi, ‘poison’, W. gwy, ‘fluid, water’, gwyar, 
‘blood’, possibly also L. viescere, ‘to fade, with- 
er’, Lith. vystu, ‘I wither’, ON. visna, OE. 
wisnian , weosnian, ‘to whither’. See wizen and cp. 
Viscum. Cp. also bikh. Cp. also ooze, n. 
vis, n., force. — L. vis, ‘strength, force, vigor’, fr. 
I.-E. base *wei~, ‘to be strong’, whence also OI. 
vayah, ‘vital force’, Gk. ‘strongly, 

violently’, fqnoc;, ‘strong’, prob. also L. violdre, 
‘to treat with violence’. Vis is prob. rel. to L. vir, 
‘man’. See virile and cp. vim, violate, virial, ultra 
vires, 

vis, viss, n.y a weight used in S. India and in 
Burma. — Tamil visai , ‘division’, from the base 
of OI. vihitah, ‘divided, distributed’, 
visa, n. — L. visa, fem. pp. of videre, ‘to see’. See 
vision and cp. vise. 

visage, n., face, countenance. — ME., fr. OF. (= 
F.), fr. OF. vis, ‘face’, fr. L. visus, ‘faculty of see- 
ing, sight, vision’, fr. v/suj, pp. of videre, ‘to see’. 
See vision and -age and cp. prec. word, vis-i- 
vis, envisage. 

Derivatives: visage, tr. v., visag-ed, adj. 
visard, n., visor. — See visor, 
visarga, n., in Old Indian, 1) a final breath sound, 
as h in damah ; 2) the sign representing this sound 

— OI. visdrgah, lit. ‘discharge’, fr. vf, ‘asunder’ 
(see with), and sdrgah, ‘action of letting go, or 
pouring out’, fr. sijati, ‘he lets go, pours out’, 
which is rel. to Avestic h & r s zaiti, of s.m. 

vis-^-vis, adv. — F., ‘face to face’, fr. OF. vis , 
‘face’. See visage and a. 

viscacha, n., a S. American burrowing rodent. — 
Sp. vizcacha, fr. Quechua uiscacha. 

Viscaria, n., a genus of plants of the pink family 
(hot.) — ModL., fr. L. viscum, ‘mistletoe, bird- 
lime’ (see viscum and -aria) ; so called in allusion 
to its viscous stem. For the ending see 1st suff. 
-ia. 

viscera, n. pi., the inner organs of the body. — L. 
viscera, pi. of vise us, of uncertain origin; pos- 
sibly a derivative of I.-E. base *wei ‘to bend, 
twist’, whence also L. viere, ‘to bend, twist’; see 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., II., p. 802 s.v. viscus. 
See viti-. 

viscera], adj. — ML. visceralis, fr. L. viscera, pi. 
of viscus. See prec. word and adj. suff. -al. 
viscerate, tr. v., to eviscerate. — Formed with 
verbal suff. -ate fr. L. viscera. See viscera and 
cp. eviscerate. 



VISION 

visceri-, viscero-, combining form denoting the 
viscera. — See viscera. 

viscid, adj., sticky. — Late L. vise id us, fr. L. vis- 
cum, ‘mistletoe, birdlime’. See viscum and 1st 
-id. 

Derivatives: viscid-ity , n., viscid-ly, adv., viscid- 
ness, n. 

viscin, n., a sticky substance occurring in the 
berries of the mistletoe (chem.) — Formed with 
suff. -in fr. L. viscum , ‘mistletoe’. See Vis- 
cum. 

viscose, adj., viscous. — Late L. viscosus , ‘full of 
birdlime, sticky, viscous’, fr. L. viscum. See 
viscum and adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivative: viscose, n., a kind of cellulose used 
in making rayon. 

viscosity, n., stickiness. — ME. viscosite, fr. MF. 
(= F.) viscositi, fr. ML. viscositatem, acc. of 
viscositas, fr. L. viscosus. See prec. word and 

-ity. 

viscount, n. — ME. viscounte , fr. MF. viscomte, 
vicomte (F. vicomte), fr. OF., fr. ML. vicecomes, 
compounded of L. vice, ‘instead of’, and comes, 
‘a companion’. See vice, prep., and count, ‘title 
of nobility’ and cp. vidame. 
viscountcy, n. — Formed from prec. word with 
suff. -cy. 

viscountess, n. — Formed fr. viscount with 1st 
suff. -ess. Cp. F. vicomtesse. 
viscous, adj., sticky. — Late L. viscosus. See vis- 
cose and -ous. 

Derivatives: viscous-ly , adv., viscous-ness, n. 
Viscum, n., a genus of plants of the mistletoe fam- 
ily (bot.) — L. viscum , ‘mistletoe; birdlime’ 
(whence Late L. viscidus , ‘bitter, sharp, sticky’), 
cogn. with Gk. (for *Fd;6c) ( ‘mistletoe; 
birdlime’, OSlav. visnja, ‘cherry’ (whence Lith. 
vysne, OPruss. wisnaytos, of s.m.), OHG. wihsi- 
la, MHG. wihsel, G. Weichsel, ‘morello cherry’, 
and the river name Goth., OHG. Wiksila 
(whence G. Weichsel, OPruss. Wizla, Pol. Visla). 
These words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *weis-, 
‘to melt away’, and are cogn. with L. virus, 
‘poison’. (F. gui, ‘mistletoe’, derives fr. L. vis- 
cum.) See virus and cp. viscid, viscous and the 
first element in Ixodidae and in weichselwood. 
vise, vice, n., a tool, device. — ME. vice , vis , fr. 
OF. (= F.) vis, ‘screw’, fr. L. vitis, ‘vine, tendril’, 
fr. the base of viere , ‘to bend, twist’. See viti-. 
Derivative; vise , vice, tr. v. 
vise, n., a visa. — F., pp. of viser , ‘to inspect’, fr. 
VL. *visare, freq. of L. videre (pp. visus), ‘to see’. 
See vision and cp. visa. 

Derivative: vise , tr. v. 

Vishnu, n. } one of the Hindu Trimurti, the other 
two being Brahma and Siva ( Hindu mythol.) — 
OL Vi$nuh, lit. ‘the active one’, from stem vis-, 
‘to be active, perform, work’, which is of uncer- 
tain etymology. Cp. the first element in next 
word. 

Vishvakarma, n., one of the supreme deities in 
Hindu mythology. — OI. Vlsvakarman, lit. ‘all- 
doer’. For the first element of this compound 
see prec. word. OI. kdrman, ‘action, work, deed’, 
is rel. to krndti, karoti, ‘he makes’ ; see karma, 
visibility, n. — Late L. visibilitds, fr. L. visibilis. 
See next word and -ity. 

visible, adj. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. visibi- 
lis, fr. visus , pp. of videre, ‘to see’. See vision and 
-ible. 

Derivatives: visible-ness, n., visibl-y, adv. 
Visigoth, n., one of the West Goth's. — Late L. 
Visigothi (pi.), a Teut. loan word whose first ele- 
ment is prob. rel. to OHG. westan, ‘from the 
west’, etc.; see west. For the second element see 
Goth. Accordingly Late L. Visigothi lit. means 
‘the Western Goths’; cp. Ostrogoth. The usual 
explanation of the name as ‘the good Goths’ — 
based on the alleged kinship of Late L. Visi, 
‘Visigoths’, with OI. vdsuh , ‘good’ — is erroneous 
See S. Sigmund Feist, Vergleichendes Worter- 
buch der gothischen Sprache, Leiden, 1939, p. 
568 s.v. Wisi, and p. 298 s.v. iusiza. 

Derivatives: Visigoth -ic, adj. and n. 
vision, n. — ME. visioun , fr. OF. (— F.) vision, 
fr. L. visionem, acc. of visio, ‘the act of seeing, 
sight’, fr. visus, pp. of videre, ‘to see’, which is 
rel. to Umbr. virseto , ‘seen’, and cogn. with OI. 
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veda, ‘I know’, vedak, ‘knowledge’, vindati , 
‘finds’, Gk. oI8a (for *FoiSa), ‘I know’, elSov 
(for *£Fl8ov}, ‘I saw’, iSelv (for *Fi8eiv), ‘to 
see’, i8ea(prob. for*fi8ea), ‘look, semblance; 
kind, nature, class, species’, eI8o? (for *fet- 
§o<;), ‘form, shape’, lit. ‘that which is seen’, 
£t'8«oXov, ‘image, phantom’, lOTcip, Boeot. 
ftCTtop (for *fiST<op), ‘knowing, learned’, 
laxopta, ‘learning by inquiry, knowledge ob- 
tained by inquiry, account of one’s inquiries; 
narration, historical narrative; history’. Arm. 
gitem, ‘I know’, gtanem , ‘I find’, OSlav. viditi , 
‘to see’, videti, ‘to know’, Goth., OE. witan, ‘to 
know’, Goth, weitwops, ‘witness’, Lith. veidas , 
‘face’, OPruss. waidima, ‘we know’, OIr, fiss, 
‘knowledge’, ro-fetar , ‘I know’, W. gwyr, ‘one 
knows’. All these words are derivatives of I.-E. 
base *weid-, *woid~, *wid~, ‘to see; to know’ (‘I 
have seen’ is synonymous with ‘1 know’). See 
wit, v., and cp. advice, advise, belvedere, bevue, 
clairvoyant, device, devise, envisage, envy, evi- 
dence, evident, improvise, interview, invidious, in- 
visible, jurisprudence, preview, previse, provi- 
dence, provident, provision, proviso, provisor, 
prudence, prudent, review, revise, revision, super- 
vise, supervision, supervisor, survey, vide, vide- 
licet, vidimus, view, visa, visage, vis- vis, 
visible, visit, visor, visual, vista and the second 
element in righteous. Cp. also Veda, Vedanta. 
For derivatives of Greek origin see idea and 
history. See also druid, gwyniad, vendace and 
Wend, which are Celtic derivatives.. 
Derivatives: vision , tr. v., vision-al, adj., vision- 
al-ly, adv., vision-ary, adj. and n., vision-ari-ly, 
adv., vision-ari-ness, n. 

visit, tr. and intr. v. — ME. visiten, fr. OF..( = 
F.) visiter, fr. L. visitare , { to see frequently, to go 
to see’, freq. of visere , ‘to look at often or at- 
tentively’, itself a freq. of videre (pp. visus ), ‘to 
see’. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: visit , n., visit-able , adj., visitant 
(q.v.), visit-ative, adj., visitatorial (q.v.), visit-ing, 
adj., visitor (q.v.) 

visitant, adj. and n. — L. visitans, gen. -antis, pres. 

part, of visit are. See visit, v., and -ant 
visitation, n. — ME. visitacioun , fr. ME. (= F.) 
visitation, fr. OF., fr. L. visitationem, acc. of vi- 
si tat id, fr. visit at us, pp. of visitor e. See visit, v., 
and -ation. 

Derivative: visitation-al, adj. 
visitatorial, adj. — Formed with suff. -ial fr. Late 
L. visitator, ‘visitor’, from L. visitdtus, pp. of 
visit are. See visit. 

visitor, n. — ME. visit our, fr. MF. visiteor, visi - 
teur (F. visiteur), fr. OF., fr. visiter , fr. L. visi- 
tdre. See visit and agential suff. -or. 
visor, vizor, n., mask; front part of the helmet. — 
ME. viser, fr. AF. visere, viser , fr. OF. visi ere 
(F. visiere), fr. OF. vis, ‘face’. See visage, 
viss, n., a weight. — See vis, ‘a weight’, 
vista, n., view. — It., ‘sight, view’, fern, of visto, 
a collateral form of veduto, pp. of vedere , ‘to 
see’, used as a noun, fr. L. videre ; see vision. The 
word vista was introduced into English by the 
diarist John Evelyn (1620-1706). 
visual, adj. — ME., fr. Late L. visudlis, fr. L. vf- 
sus, ‘sight’, fr. visus, pp. of videre , ‘to see’. See 
vision and adj. suff. -al. 

Derivatives: visual-ity, n., visual-ize , tr. and intr. 
v., visual-iz-ation, n., visual-iz-er; n., visual- ly, 
adv. 

visuo-, combining form meaning ‘vision’. — Fr. 

L. visus, ‘sight’. See prec. word. 

Vitaceae, n. pi., the vine family (bot.) — ModL., 
formed fr. Vitis with suff. -aceae. 
vitaceous, adj. — See prec. word, and -aceous. 
vital, adj., 1) pertaining to life; 2) living; 3) es- 
sential to life; essential; 4) fatal, deadly. — 
ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. vitdlis, ‘pertaining 
to life’, fr. vita, ‘life, livelihood’, which stands 
for *g w iwitd is rel. to L. vivus (for *g w iwos), 
‘living’, vivo (for *g w iwo), ‘I live’, and cogn. with 
Gk. (for *g w iwos), ‘life’, 3 ioti?), fitoTsta 
(for *g w iwot-), ‘way of life, livelihood’, Lith. 
gyvata , ‘(eternal) life*, fr. I.-E. base *g w ei~, ‘to 
live’. See quick, and cp. bio- and words there re- 
ferred to. Cp. also viable, viand, victual, vitamin, 
viva, vivacity, vivarium, viva voce, vivandiere. 



vivarium, vive, Vivian, vivid, vivify, vivisection, 
aquavitae, convivial, revive, reviviscent, savoir 
vivre, Sempervivum. 

Derivatives: vital- ism, n., vital-ist , n., vitality 
(q.v.), vital-ly, adv., vital-ness, n., vital-ize, tr. 
v., vital-iz-ation, n., vital-iz-er , n. 
vitality, n., vital force. — L. vital itas, fr. vitdlis , 
‘pertaining to life’. See prec. word and -ity. 
vitals, n. pi., the vital organs. — Formed fr. vital, 
adj., taken as a noun. 

vitamin, also vitamine, n. ( biochem .) — G. Vita- 
min, coined by the Polish biochemist Casimir 
Funk (1884- ), the discoverer of vitamins, in 

1913 fr. L. vita, ‘life’, and G. Amin; so called by 
him because it was orig. supposed to be an 
amine. See vital and amine and cp. avitamino- 
sis. 

vitaphone, n., a machine used to reproduce speech 
simultaneously with moving pictures. — Lit. 
‘life sound’, a hybrid coined fr. L. vita, ‘life’ and 
Gk. cpcovT), ‘sound, voice’. See vital and phone, 
‘speech sound’. 

vitellariuro, n., that part of the ovary in certain 
flatworms which produces yolk-filled cells. — 
ModL., formed fr. vitellus with suff. -arium. 
Derivative: vitellari-an , adj. 
vitelligenous, adj., yolk-producing. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. vitellus, ‘yolk of an egg’, and the 
Gk. suff. -yevi^c, ‘born of’, used in the modern 
sense ‘produced by’. See vitellus and -genous. 
vitellin, n., protein in the yolk of an egg 0 biochem .) 

— Formed fr. vitellus with suff. -in. 
vitelline, adj., pertaining to the yolk of an egg. — 
Formed fr. vitellus (q.v.) with chem. suff. -ine. 
vitello-, combining form for vitellus . — See next 
word. 

vitellus, n., the yolk of an egg. — L., lit. ‘a little 
calf’, formed with the dimin. suff. -ellus fr. vi- 
tulus , ‘calf’; see vitular. The word vitellus was 
first used in the sense ‘yolk of an egg’, by A ulus 
Cornelius Celsus, Roman physician and writer 
of the early 1st cent. 

Vitex, n., a genus of plants of the verbena family 
{bot.) — L. vitex, ‘the chaste tree’, rel. to viere, 
‘to bend, twist’, vitis, ‘vine’. See viti-. 
viti-, combining form meaning ‘vine’, as in viti- 
culture. — L. viti-, fr. vitis, ‘vine, grapevine’, rel. 
to viere, ‘to bend, twist’, vimen, ‘twig, switch, 
osier’, fr. I.-E. base *wei-, ‘to bend, twist’, 
whence also Gk. it£oL (prob. for * Felts a ), 
‘willow’, OE, wide, ‘withe’, widig, ‘willow, wil- 
low twig’. See withy and cp. vimen. 
vitiate, tr. v., to render faulty or impure; to cor- 
rupt; to pervert. — L. vitiatus, pp. of vitiare, ‘to 
make faulty, mar, corrupt, vitiate’, fr. vitium , 
‘fault, defect, blemish, crime, vice’. See vice, 
‘moral fault’, and verbal suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: vitiated, adj., vitiation (q.v.), 
vitiator (q.v.) 

vitiation, n. — L. vitidtid, gen. -dnis, fr. vitiatus , 
pp. of vitiare. See prec. word and -ion. 
vitiator, n. — L. vitiator, fr. vitiatus, pp. of vitiare. 

See vitiate and agential suff. -or. 
viticulture, n., cultivation of the vine. — Com- 
pounded of viti- and culture. 

Derivatives: viticultur-al, adj., viticultur-ist, n. 
vitiligo, n., a name of a skin disease (med.) — L. 
vitiligo, ‘a kind of tetter*, coined by Auliis Cor- 
nelius Celsus, Roman physician and writer of 
the early 1st cent., fr. vitium , ‘fault, blemish, 
taint’. See vice, ‘moral fault’, 
vitiosity, n., viciousness. — L. vitiositas, ‘faulti- 
ness, corruption’, fr. vitiosus. See vicious and 
-ity. 

Vitis, n., a genus of plants, the grape (bot.) — L. 

vitis , ‘vine, grapevine’. See viti-. 
vitrage, n., a curtain designed for windows. — F., 
‘glazing, glasswork, glass partition’, fr. vitre, 
‘glass’, fr. L. vitrum. See vitreo- and -age. 
vitreo-, combining form used in the sense of vi- 
treous. — Fr. L. vitreus, ‘of glass’, fr. vitrum, 
‘glass’, which is identical with vitrum, ‘woad\ 
The glass was called vitrum because of its bluish 
woadlike color. See woad and cp. vitrescent, 
Vitrina, vitriol and the last element in sandiver. 
vitreous, adj., resembling glass. — L. vitreus, fr. 
vitrum, ‘glass’. See vitreo- and -ous. 

Derivatives: vitreous-ly, adv., vitreous-ness , n. 
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vitrescence, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

vitrescent, adj., tending to become glass. — Form- 
ed fr. L. vitrum , ‘glass’- See vitreo- and -escent. 
vitrescible, adj., capable of becoming glass. — 
See prec. word and -ible. 
vitric, adj., glasslike. — Formed with adj. suff. -ic 
fr. vitrum, ‘glass’. See vitreo-. 
vitrics, n., the art of making glassware. — See 
prec. word and -ics. 

vitrifaction, n., vitrification. — Compounded of 
L. vitrum (see vitreo-) and -faction, 
verifiable, adj. — Formed fr. vitrify with suff. 
-able. 

Derivative: vitrifiabil-ity, n. 
vitrification, n. — Compounded of L. vitrum , 
‘glass’ (see vitreo-), and -fication. 
vitriform, adj., glasslike. — Compounded of L. 
vitrum, ‘glass’, and forma, ‘form, shape’. See 
vitreo- and form, n. 

vitrify, tr. v., to convert into glass; intr. v., to be 
converted into glass. — F. vitrifier, fr. MF., 
formed fr. L. vitrum, ‘glass’ and -ficare, fr. fa- 
cere, ‘to make, do’. See vitreo- and -fy. 

Vitrina, n., a genus of landsnails ( zool .) — ModL., 
fr. L. vitrum , ‘glass’ (see vitreo-); so called in 
allusion to the translucent spiral shell, 
vitriol, n. — ME. vitriole, fr. MF. (= F.) vitriol, 
fr. OF., fr. ML. vitriolum , prop, subst. use of 
the neut of the adj. *vitriolus, which corre- 
sponds to L. vitreolus, ‘of glass’, dimin. of vi- 
treus, ‘of glass, glassy’, fr. vitrum, ‘glass' (see 
vitreo-) ; so called in allusion to the glassy lustre 
of this sulfate. 

Derivatives: vitriol , tr. v., vitriol-ate , tr. v., vi- 
triol-ation , n., vitriolic (q.v.), vitriolize (q.v.) 
vitriolic, adj. — F. vitriolique, fr. vitriol. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ic. 

vitriolize, tr. v. — A hybrid coined fr. vitriol and 
-ize, a suff. of Greek origin. 

Derivatives : vitrioliz-ation , n., vitrioliz-er, n. 
Vitruvian, adj,, pertaining to Marcus Vitruvius 
Polio, a Roman architect in the age of Augus- 
tus. — Formed, from the name of Vitruvius 
with suff. -an. 

vitta, n., tube for oil in certain umbelliferous 
plants (bot.) — L. vitta, ‘a band, ribbon, fillet’, 
prob. for *vita, fr. I.-E. base *wei-, ‘to bend, 
twist’, whence also L. viere , ‘to bend, twist’, 
vitis, ‘vine’. See viti- and cp. the next two 
words. 

Vittadinia, n., a genus of herbs (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Italian botanist C. Vittadini 
(1800-65). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
Vittaria, n., a genus of ferns, the ribbon ferns 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. vitta. See vitta and -aria, 
vittate, adj., having vittae (bot.) — L. vittatus, 
‘bound with a fillet or ribbon’, fr. vitta. See 
vitta and adj. suff. -ate. 

vitular, vitulary, adj., pertaining to a calf or 
calves. — Formed with suff. -ar, resp. -ary, fr. 
L. vitulus, ‘calf’. See veal and cp. vitellus. 
vituline, adj., pertaining to a calf or to veal. — L. 
vitulinus fr. vitulus, ‘calf’. See veal and -ine 
(representing L. -inus) and cp. prec. word, 
vituperable, adj. — See next word and -able, 
vituperate, tr. v., to berate, revile. — L. vitupera- 
tus, pp. stem of vituperare , ‘to censure, blame, 
disparage’, which is compounded of vitium, ‘de- 
fect, blemish’, and * -paros, fr. pardre , ‘to pre- 
pare’. See vice, ‘moral fault’, pare and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivative: vituperat-ory, adj. 
vituperation, n. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.), fr. L. 
vituperationem , acc. of vituperdtio, ‘censuring, 
blaming’, fr. vituperatus , pp. of vituperare. See 
prec. word and -ation. 

vituperative, adj. — Late L. vituperativus, fr. L. 
vituperatus, pp. of vituperare. See vituperate and 
-ive. 

Derivative: vituperative-ly , adv. 
vituperator, n. — L. vituperator , fr. vituperatus, 
pp. of vituperare. See vituperate and agential 
suff. -or. 

viuva, n., a rockfish ( Acutomentum ovale). — 
Port., lit. ‘widow’, fr. L. vidua , ‘widow’. See 
widow and cp. vidual. Cp. also widow bird, 
viva, interj. and n. — It., ‘long live lit. ‘let 
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him live’, imper. of vivere , ‘to live*, fr. L. vlvere. 
See vivid. 

vivace, adj., vivacious (musical direction). — It. 
See next word. 

vivacious, adj., lively. — Formed with suff. -ous 
fr. L. vivax, gen. vivacis , ‘lively, vigorous*, fr. 
vivere , ‘to live*. See vivid. 

Derivatives: vivacious-ly, adv., vivacious-ness, 
n. 

vivacity, n., liveliness. — L. vivacitas, fr. vivax , 
gen. vicacis. See prec. word and -ity. 
vivandifere, n., a woman who formerly accom- 
panied a French army and sold wine and provi- 
sions. — F., fem. of vivandier , ‘sutler, canteen 
purveyor’, fr. VL. *vivanda, fr. L. vivenda, neut. 
pi. of the gerundive of vivere, ‘to live’, used as a 
fem. sing. noun. See vivid and cp. viand, 
vivarium, n. — L. vivarium, ‘an enclosure in 
which animals are kept alive’, prop. neut. of the 
adj. vivarius, ‘pertaining to living creatures’, 
used as a noun, fr. vivere , ‘to live’. See vivid and 
-arium. 

viva voce, adv., by word of mouth. — L. vivo 
voce , ‘with the living voice’, abl. of viva vox. 
Viva is the fem. of vivus , ‘living’, from the stem 
of vivere, ‘to live’. See vivid and voice. 
Derivatives: viva voce , adj. and n. 
vive, v. — F., ‘let him live, long live...’ 3 pers. 
pres. subj. of vivre , ‘to live’, fr. L. vivere. See vivid. 
Viverra, n., the typical genus of civets ( zool .) — 
L. viverra , ‘ferret’, cogn. with ModPers. var- 
varah , ‘squirrel’, Lith. vovere , veveris , vaiveris, 
Leth. vdvere , OPruss. weware, ‘male of various 
animals’, OSlav. vgverica , W. gwywer , Bret. 
gwiber , ‘squirrel*, and with the second element 
in OHG. eihhurno , eihhorno , MHG. eichSrn , G. 
Eichhorn , MDu. eencoren , Du. eekhoorn , MLG. 
ekhorn , ekeren , ON. xkorni , Norw. eikorne, 
OSwed. ekorne. Swed, ekorre , Dan. egern, OE. 
dcweorna, acwern [(the first element of these 
Teut. words is rel. to E. oak (q.v.), the second 
was assimilated to OHG., etc. (see horn)]. All 
these words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *wer- t ‘to 
bend’ ; the squirrel was so called from the bent 
shape of the tail. For other derivatives of base 
*wer- see version and cp. worm, 
vives, n., disease of the submaxillary glands in 
young horses ( veterin .) — F., fr. ML. vivae, fr. 
Arab. adh-dhVba k (whence also Sp. adibas), lit. 
‘the she-wolf’, fr. adh, assimilated form of the 
art. al, and dhi'ba k , fem. of dhVb, ‘wolf*, which is 
rel. to Heb. z s ebh , Akkad, zibu , Aram, debha , 
‘wolf’, Ethiop. ze'eb, ‘hyena’. F. avives, ‘vives*, 
has been refashioned fr. original vives after 
Arab. adh-dhi’ba h . Cp. avives. 
vivi-, combining form meaning ‘living; alive*. — 
L. vivi- fr. vivus, ‘living, alive’. See vivid. 

Vivian, masc. PN. — L. Vividnus (whence also F. 

Vivien), lit. ‘living, alive*. See vivid. 

Vivian, Vivien, fem. PN. — Generally regarded 
as borrowed fr. F. Vivienne , fem. of Vivien (see 
prec. word), but prob. a misreading of the Cel- 
tic name 'Ninian. 

vivianite, n., a hydrous ferrous phosphate (min- 
eral.) — G. Vivianit , named after the English 
mineralogist J. G. Vivian, who discovered it. 
The ending -it goes back to Gk. see 

subst. suff. -ite. 

vivid, adj., 1) lively; 2) bright; 3) intense. — L. 
vividus, ‘full of life, animated’, fr. vivus, ‘living, 
alive’, which is rel. to vivo, vivere, ‘to live’, vita , 
‘life*. See vital and cp. words there referred to. 
For the ending see 1st suff. -id. 

Derivatives: vivid-ly, adv., vivid-ness, n. 
vivlficate, tr>v., to revive, vivify. — Late L. vivifi- 
ed t us, pp. of vivificare, ‘to make alive*. See 
vivify and verbal suff. -ate. 
vivification, n. — Fr. Late L. vivifiedtus, pp. of 
vivificare. See prec. word and -ion. 
vivify, tr. v., 1) to give life to; 2) to make vivid. — 
F. vivifier , fr. Late L. vivificare , ‘to make alive, 
restore to life’, which is compounded of L. vfvwj, 
‘living, alive’, and - ficare , fr. facere, ‘to make, 
do*. See vivid and -fy. 

viviparity, n., the state of being viviparous. — 
Formed fr. L. viviparus (see next word) with 
suff. -ity. 

viviparous, adj., producing living young. — L. 



viviparus, ‘bringing forth its young alive', com- 
pounded of vivus, ‘living, alive’, and parere , ‘to 
bring forth*. See vivid and -parous. 

Derivatives: viviparous-ly, adv., viviparous-ness, 
n. 

Viviparus, n., a genus of snails (zool.) — ModL., 
fr. L. viviparus ; see prec. word. The genus is so 
called because the young are born alive, 
vivisect, tr. v., to dissect alive; intr. v., to practice 
vivisection. — Compounded of L. vivus, ‘living, 
alive’, and sectus, pp. of secare , ‘to cut’. See 
vivid and section. 

Derivatives: vivisect-ible, adj., vivisect-or, n. 
vivisection, n., the dissection of a living animal. 
— Compounded of L. vivus (see prec. word) and 
sectid, gen. -onis, ‘a cutting*. See section. 
Derivatives: vivisection-al , adj., vivisection-al-ly, 
adv., vivisection-ist, n. 

vixen, n., a she-fox. Dial. ME. fixen, fr. ME. 
fyxen , fr. OE .fyxen, ‘fox’ ; see fox and fem. suff. 

-en. 

Derivatives: vixen-ish, adj., vixen-ish-ly, adv., 
vixen-ish-ness, n. 

vizier, more correctly vizir, n. — Turk, vezir, 
‘counsellor’, fr. Arab, wazir (in vulgar pronun- 
ciation wezir), fr. Avestic vicira, ‘arbitrator, 
judge*. In Arabic wazir superseded katib (lit. 
‘writer’) in the meaning of ‘secretary of state’. 
The ‘Arabic’ word was ‘re-borrowed’ by the 
Persians under the Ommiads; see The Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam, IV, 1229. Cp. alquacil. 
vizierate, vizirate, n., the office or dignity of a 
vizier. — A hybrid coined from prec. word and 
subst. suff. -ate (representing L. - dtus ). 

Vlach, n. and adj. — See Walach. 
vocable, n., a word; a term. — MF. (= F.), fr. 
L. vocdbulum, ‘designation, name’, lit. ‘that by 
which anything is called’, fr. voedre, ‘to call’, 
fr. vox, gen. vocis, ‘voice’. See voice and -able, 
vocable, adj., capable of utterance, — Formed 
with suff. -able fr. L. vocare , ‘to call*. See vo- 
cable, n. 

Derivative: vocabl-y, adv. 
vocabulary, n., 1) a list of words; 2) all the words 
of a language; 3) all the words used by a person, 
class or people. — ML. vocabuldrium, ‘list of 
words’, fr. L. vocdbulum. See prec. word and 
subst. suff. -ary. 

Derivatives : vocabular-ian, adj. and n. 
vocal, adj. — ME., fr. L. vocal is, ‘uttering a 
voice, sounding sonorous*, fr. vox, gen. vocis , 
‘voice’. See voice and adj. suff. -al and cp. equi- 
vocal, univocal. 

Derivatives: vocal, n., vocal-ism, n., vocal-ist , 
n., vocal -ity, n., vocal-ize , tr. v., vocal-iz-ation , 
n., vocal-iz-er , n., vocal-ly , adv., vocal-ness, n. 
vocation, n. — ME. vocacioun, fr. L. voedtidnem , 
ace. of voedtio, fr. vocatus, ‘called*, pp. of 
vocare, ‘to call’, fr. vdx, gen. vocis, ‘voice*. See 
voice and -ation. 

Derivatives: vocation-al, adj., vocation-al-ly , 
adv. 

vocative, adj., of, or relating to, the vocative 
case (gram.) — ME. vocatif, lit. ‘calling*, fr. L. 
vocativus, fr. vocatus, pp. of voedre, ‘to call, 
summon* ; see Yocal and -ative. 
vocative, n. (gram.) — L. (casus) vocativus, ‘the 
case of summoning*. See vocative, adj. 
vociferance, n. — Formed from next word with 
suff. -ce. 

vociferant, adj. — L. vdciferans , gen. -antis, pres, 
part, of vociferate. See next word and -ant 
vociferate, intr. v., to shout loudly, tr. v., to utter 
with a loud voice. — L. vdciferatus , pp. of vdci- 
ferarl, ‘to cry out, to shout*, compounded of 
vdx, gen. vocis, ‘voice’, and ferre, ‘to bear, 
carry*. See voice and bear, ‘to carry*, and verbal 
suff. -ate. 

Derivatives: vociferat-ion, n. t vociferat-or, n. 
vociferous, adj., shouting loudly; clamorous. — 
Compounded of L. vox, gen. vocis, ‘voice’, and 
the stem of ferre, ‘to carry*. See voice and-ferous. 
Derivatives: vociferous-ly , adv,, vociferous-ness, 
n. 

vodka, n. — Russ., dimin. of voda, ‘water’, which 
is cogn. with Gk. tfSojp, Goth, wato , OE. 
waiter. See water. 

voe, n., an inlet, creek in the Orkney and Shet- 



land Islands. — ON. vdgr, ‘sea’. See vogue. 

vogesite, n., a variety of pyrope (mineral.) — G. 
Vogesit, named after Vogesen, the German 
name of the Vosges mountains. The ending -it 
goes back to Gk. -Itijc; see subst. suff. -ite. 

vogue, n., 1) popular favor; 2) popular usage; 
fashion. — MF. (= F.), ‘swaying motion, row- 
ing, vogue, fashion’, back formation fr. voguer , 
‘to sway, move along’, fr. It. vogare or OProv- 
en$. vogar, of s.m., which are prob. of Teut. 
origin. Cp. OS., OHG. wag, MHG. wac, ‘water 
in motion, wave, billow’ [HG. wage (whence G. 
Woge), ‘wave, billow’, is a loan word fr. MLG. 
wage], OFris. weg, wei, ON. vdgr , ‘water in 
motion, wave, billow, sea*, Goth, wegs , ‘tem- 
pest* (in the pi. ‘waves, billows’). All these Teut. 
words orig. meant ‘water in motion’, and de- 
rive fr. Teut. base *weg-, corresponding to I.-E. 
base *wegh-, ‘to move*, whence also OE. wegan , 
‘to carry, move*. See weigh and cp. prec. word 
and the first element in wainscot. Cp. F. vague, 
‘wave’, which derives fr. ON. vdgr. 

Derivatives: vogue , adj., vogu-ish , vogue-ish, adj. 

voice, n. — ME. vois, voice , fr. OF. voiz, vois 
(F. voix), fr. L. vdeem (whence also It. voce. 
Proven^, votz , Sp., Port, voz), acc. of vdx, 
‘voice, sound, tone, call’, rel, to voedre , ‘to call’, 
fr. I.-E. base * weq w -, * woq w -, ‘voice; to speak’, 
whence also OI. vdcas-, ‘sound, word’, Avestic 
vacah-, of s.m., OI. vakti, vivakti , ‘says, speaks’. 
Toch. A wak, B wek, ‘voice*, Gk. inoq, Cypr. 
Ferros, ‘word, song, narrative’, 6^ (for 
‘voice’, 6oaa (for * Fox i;a), ‘voice, tale’, &v-07nf), 
‘crying, shouting, voice*, OPruss. wackis, 
‘shouting, noise*, wackitwei , ‘to call’, OHG. gi- 
wahan(en), MHG. ge-wdhenen, G. er-wahnen, ‘to 
mention*. Cp. vox, vocal, vocation, vocative, vo- 
ciferate, vowel, advocate, advowee, advowson, 
avocation, avouch, avoue, avow, convicium, con- 
vocate, convoke, equivocal, equivoque, evocation, 
evoke, invocation, invoke, irrevocable, provoca- 
tion, provoke, revocation, revoke, semivocal, tele- 
vox, univocal, viva voce. Cp. also epic, epopee, 
epos and the second element in Calliope. 
Derivative: voice, tr. v., voic-ed, adj., voice-ful , 
adj., voice -ful-ness, n., voice-less, adj., voice- 
less-ly, adv., voice-less- ness, n. 

void, adj., empty. — ME. void, voide , fr. OF. voit ; 
voide, dial forms of vuit, vuide, ‘empty*, fr. VL. 
*vocit-(um), for *vacit-(um), for L. vacat(um), 
pp. stem of vacare , ‘to be empty*. See vacant and 
cp. avoid, devoid. 

Derivatives: void, n., n., void, v. (q.v.), void-able , 
adj., void-able-ness , n., void-ed, adj., void-er, n. 

void, tr. v., to make empty. — ME. voiden, fr. 
OF. voidier, dial, form of vuidier (F. vider), ‘to 
make empty’, fr. OF., fr. VL. *vocitare, of s.m., 
for *vacitdre, fr. *vacit(um). See void, adj. 
Derivatives: void-able , adj., void-able-ness, n., 
void-ed, adj., void-er, n. 

voile, n., a thin material used for women’s dress- 
es. — F. voile, ‘veil’, fr. L. velum. See veil. 

voivode, n., vaivode. — Russ, voevoda, orig. 
meaning ‘leader of the army’* fr. OSlav. voji, 
‘warriors’, and -voda, ‘leader*. See vaivode. 

volage, adj., fickle, flighty. — ME., fr. M F. ( = F.), 
fr. L. volaticus, ‘fleeting, flighty’, fr. volat-(um), 
pp. stem of volare, ‘to fly’. See next word and 
-age. 

volant, adj., flying. — MF. (*= F.), fr. L. volan- 
tem, acc. of volans , pres. part, of volare , ‘to fly*, 
which is of uncertain origin. It is possibly cogn. 
with OI. garut , ‘wing’, garutmdn , ‘winged ; bird*, 
garuddh , name of a mythical bird. Cp. volage, 
volatile, Yol-au-vent, vole (in card playing), 
volet, volitant, volitation, volley, volplane, volu- 
crine. For the ending see suff. -ant. 

Volapuk, n., an artificial language invented by 
Johann Martin Schleyer (1831-1912) in 1879. — 
Lit. ‘world’s speech’, fr. vol , ‘world’, and puk, 
‘speech*. Vol was coined fr. E. world , puk, fr. 
E. speech. 

volar, adj., pertaining to the palm of the hand or 
to the sole of the foot ( anat .) — Formed with adj . 
suff. -ar fr. L. vola, ‘palm of the hand, sole of 
the foot’, which is prob. a derivative of I.-E. 
base *wel-, ‘to turn, twist, roll’, whence L. vol- 
vere , ‘to roll*. See volute. 
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volatile, adj., flying (rare); 2) quickly evaporat- 
ing; 3) easily changing, fickle. — F., fr. L. 
voldtilis , ‘flying, fleeting, transitory’, which was 
formed with suff. -ills fr. voldt(-um), pp. stem 
of volare. See volant and -ile. 

Derivatives: volaiile-ness, n., volatil-ity , n., 
volatil-ize , tr. and intr. v., volatil-iz-ation, n. 
vol-au-vent, n., a kind of pie. — F., lit. ‘flying in 
the wind’. See volant and wind, ‘air’, 
volborthfte, n., a hydrous vanadate of copper, 
barium and calcium (mineral.) — F., named in 
1837 after the Russian scientist Alexander von 
Volborth (1800-1876), its discoverer. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
volcanic, adj. — F, volcanique, fr. It. vulcanico , 
fr. vulcano. See volcano and adj. suff. -ic. 
volcanicity, n. — F. volcanicite , fr. volcanique. 
See prec. word and -ity. 

votcanism, n., volcanic action; volcanic phenom- 
ena. — F. volcanisme, fr. volcan. See volcano 
and -ism. 

volcanist, n., a student of volcanic phenomena. 

— F. volcaniste , fr. volcan. See volcano and -ist. 
Yolcanize, tr. v., to subject to volcanic heat. — F. 

volcaniser , fr. volcan. See volcano and -ize. 
Derivatives: volcaniz-ation , n., volcaniz-er , n. 
volcano, n. — It. vulcano, volcano , fr. L. Vulcanus , 
name of the god of fire. Cp. F. volcan , Sp. vol- 
can, ‘volcano’, *&nd see Vulcan, 
volcanology, n., the study of volcanoes. — A 
hybrid coined fr. volcano, a word of Latin ori- 
gin, and Gk. -Xoyia, fr. -X6 yoc;, ‘one who 
speaks (in a certain manner); one who deals 
(with a certain topic’). See -logy. 

Derivatives: volcanolog-ical, adj., volcanolog- 
ist, n. 

vole, n., the winning of all the tricks in a deal in a 
card game. — F. vole, back formation fr. voler, 
‘to fly’, fr. L. volare. See volant, 
vole, n., a rodent of the genus Nicrotus. — Short 
for vole mouse, lit. ‘field mouse’. E. vole, ‘field’, 
is of Scand. origin. Cp. ON. vollr, Norw. vole , 
‘field, meadow’, which are rel. to OE. weald, 
wald , ‘forest, woodland’. See wold, 
volet, n., one of the wings of a triptych (paint.) — 
F., fr. voler, ‘to fly’. See volant and -et. 
volitant, adj., flying (. tool . ) — L. volitans, gen. 
-antis, pres. part, of volitare , ‘to fly’, freq. of 
volare. See volant. 

Yolitation, n., the act of flying. — L. volitatio , 
gen. -onis, fr. volitdt(-um), pp. stem of volitate. 
See prec. word and -ation. 

Derivative: volitation-al, adj. 
volition, n., the act of willing. — ML. volitio, gen. 
-onis, fr. L. void, velle, ‘to wish, will’. See volun- 
tary and -ition and cp. nolition. 

Derivatives: volition-al, adj., volition-al-ly, adv., 
volition-ary, adj., volition-less, adj. 
volitive, adj., pertaining to the will. — See prec. 
word and -ive. 

Volkslied, n., folk song. — G., compounded of 
Volk, ‘people, folk’, and Lied, ‘song’. See folk 
and lied. 

Volksraad, n., legislative body in the former 
Orange Free State. — Du., lit. ‘counsel of the 
people’, fr. volk, ‘people’, and raad , ‘counsel’. 
See folk and raad. 

volley, n., a flight of missiles. — MF. (= F.) 
volte, ‘flight; volley’, prop. fern. pp. of voler, 
‘to fly’, used as a noun. See volant. 

Derivatives: volley , tr. and intr. v., volley-er, rt., 
volley-ing, adj., volley-ing-ly , adv. 
volplane, intr. v., to glide toward the earth in an 
airplane. — F. volplane, fr. vol, ‘flight’, and pp. 
of planer, ‘to float, glide’, fr. plane, ‘(air)plane\ 
See volant and plane, ‘airplane’, 
volt, n., a turning movement of a horse (manege), 

— F. volte , fr. It. volt a. See volta. 

volt, n., the unit of electromotive force. — 
Named after the Italian physicist, the Count 
Alessandro Volta (1745-1827). 

Derivative: volt-age, n. 

volta, n., pi. volte, ‘times’; una volta, ‘once’ due 
volte, ‘twice’ (mus.) — It. volta, ‘a turn ; a turn 
in time’, fr. L. *volvita, fr. volvere , ‘to roll’. See 
vault, ‘to leap’, and cp. volte-face, volti, archivolt. 
voltaic, adj., designating electricity produced by 
chemical action. — Lit. ‘pertaining to Volta’. 



See volt, ‘unit of electromotive force’, and adj. 
suff. -ic. 

Voltairian, adj., pertaining to the French writer 
and philosopher Voltaire (1696-1778); n., an 
adherent of the doctrines of Voltaire. — For the 
ending see suff. -ian. 

Derivative: Voltairian-ism, n. 
voltameter, n., an instrument for measuring elec- 
tricity by electrolysis. — Coined from the name 
of Volta (see volt, ‘unit of electromotive force’) 
and Gk. pirpov, ‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical 
rhythm’. 

volte-face, n., a turning round; a reversal of opi- 
nion. — F., ‘a turning round’, fr. It. volta faccia, 
lit. ‘a turning of the face’, fr. volta , imper. of 
voltare , ‘to turn’, and faccia, ‘face 5 . See volt, ‘a 
turning movement’, and face. 

Derivative: volte-face, intr. v. 
volti, v., turn; turn over (musical direction). — 
It., pres. subj. of voltare , ‘to turn’. See volt, ‘a 
turning movement’. 

voltmeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
difference of potentials in volts (elect.) — 
Coined fr. volt, ‘unit of electromotive force’, 
and Gk. pixpov, ‘measure’. See meter, poetical 
rhythm’. 

voltzite, n., a zinc oxysulfide (mineral.) — Named 
after the French mining engineer Philippe L. 
Voltz (1785-1840). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

volubility, n. — Either fr. F. volubilite or directly 
fr. L. volubilitas, fr. volubilis. See next word and 
-ity. 

voluble, adj., glib. — MF. (= F.), fr. L. volubilis , 
‘rolling, whirling, fluent (of speech), voluble’, 
fr. volvere, ‘to roll’. See volute. 

Derivatives: voluble-ness, n., volubl-y, adv. 
volucrine, adj., pertaining to birds. — Formed 
with suff. -ine (representing L. -mus) fr. L. volu- 
cris (scil. avis), ‘a bird’, fem. of volucer, ‘flying, 
winged’, which derives from the stem of volare , 
‘to fly’. See volant. 

volume, n. — ME. volum, volume, fr. MF. (= F.) 
volume, fr. OF., fr. L. volumen , ‘a roll; a book 
rolled up’, fr. volvere, pp. volutus, ‘to roll’. See 
volute. 

Derivatives: volume, intr. and tr. v., volum-ed, 
adj. 

volumenometer, n., an instrument for measuring 
the volume of a solid body. — A hybrid coined 
fr. L. volumen ( see prec. word) and Gk. p£rpov, 
‘measure’. See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
volumeter, n., an instrument for measuring the 
volume of liquids and gases. — Contraction 
of volume-meter (see haplology). See volume and 
meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, 
volumetric, volumetrical, adj., pertaining to the 
measurement of volume. — Contraction of 
volume-metric. See volume and metric and cp. 
prec. word. 

voluminal, adj., pertaining to volume. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al from L. volumen, gen. voliimi - 
nis, ‘volume’. See volume, 
voluminous, adj., bulky. — Late L» voliimi nosus, 
fr. L. volumen, gen. void minis, ‘volume’. See 
volume and -ous. 

Derivatives: voluminos-ity , n., voluminous-ly , 
adv., vo luminous- ness, n. 
voluntarism, n., the theory that the will is the 
basic principle. — G. Voluntarismus, irregularly 
formed by the German national economist and 
sociologist Ferdinand Tdnnies (1855-1936) (in 
his work Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte Spinozas) 
in 1883 fr. L. voluntdrius , ‘of one’s free will*, and 
suff. -is mus. See next word and -ism. 
voluntary, adj., 1) done by one’s own free choice; 
2) controlled by the will. — ME., fr. L. volun- 
tdrius, ‘of one’s free will, voluntary’, fr. voluntas, 
‘will’, from the stem of volo,yelle , ‘to will, wish’, 
fr. l.-E. base *wel-, ‘to will, wish, hope, choose’, 
whence also Goth, wiljan, OE. willan, ‘to will’. 
See will, v., and cp. volition, volunteer, bene- 
volent, malevolent, nolens-volens, voluptuous. 
Derivatives: voluntary, n., voluntari-ly , adv., 
voluntari-ness , n. 

voluntative, adj., voluntary. — ML. voluntativus , 
fr. L. voluntas , gen. -at is. See voluntary and -ative. 
volunteer, n., one who offers himself of his own 



free will, as for military service. — F. volontaire, 
fr. L. voluntdrius. See prec. word and -eer. 
Derivatives: volunteer, adj. and tr. v., volunteer- 
ly, adv. 

voluptuary, n., a voluptuous person. — L. volup- 
tuarius, fr. voluptas. See next word and subst. 
suff. -ary. 

voluptuous, adj., sensuous. — ME., fr. L. volup- 
tuosus, ‘full of pleasure’, fr. voluptas , ‘pleasure’, 
fr. volup(e), neut. of *volupis, ‘pleasant’, which 
is prob. cogn. with Homeric Gk. gX7retv, ‘to 
cause to hope’, Gk. £X7cea#ai, ‘to hope’, £Xrr[<;, 
‘hope’, £X7TG)p7), ‘hope’, fr. I.-E. *wel-p-, an 
enlargement of base *wel-, ‘to will, wish’, 
whence L. void, velle, ‘to wish, will’. See volun- 
tary and -ous. 

Derivatives: voluptuous-ly, adv., voluptous-ness, 
n. 

volute, n., a spiral scroll forming the chief fea- 
tures in Ionic and Corinthian capitals. — F., fr. 
It. voluta, fr. L. voluta, ‘spiral scroll, volute’, 
prop, subst. use of the fem. pp. of volvere, ‘to 
roll, roll along, turn about’, which is cogn. with 
Gk. ecXeiv (for *feXveiv ), ‘to roll, turn, twist’, 
eiXtisiv (foe *J r eXvueiv or *!feX0siv ), ‘to roll 
round, enfold, enwrap’, eXi jetv, ‘to roll’, 
eXioaetv, Att. ^Xittciv, Ion. eDdoostv, (for 
*feX(xteiv), ‘to wind, roll’, £Xi £ (for *feXt£), 
‘coil, spiral’, Arm. gelum, ‘I turn, twist’, glem, 
‘I roll’, OI. vfnoti, ugnoti, ‘covers, wraps’, 
varutram, ‘wrapper’, vdlate, ‘turns’, Toch. 
wal, ‘he covered’, walui, ‘worms’, B lykwar, 
A likwdr, ‘times’, B wai-walau, ‘giddiness’, 
OSlav. valiti , ‘to roll’, vluna, ‘wave’, vlajati , 
‘to be driven about the waves’, Lith. veliu, 
vtfti, ‘to full’, vilnis, ‘wave’, anvalus , ‘round’, 
OSlav. old (for *ob-vld), ‘round’, Alb. vaVe ‘the 
boiling of water, wave’, Goth, walwjan , ‘to roll’, 
OE. wealwian, ‘to roll round’, wylm, ‘billow’, 
wiella, ‘fountain, spring’, weoloc, wiluc, ‘triton, 
trumpet shell’, OIr. fulumain, ‘rolling’, fillim, ‘I 
bend, bow’, W. olwyn, ‘wheel’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *wel~, *wal- , resp. its en- 
larged forms *welu-, *welw-, ‘to bend, turn, 
twist, roll’. Cp. alytarch, avale, circumvolution, 
circumvolve, convolution, convolve, Convolvulus, 
devolution, elytron, epulis, evolute, evolution, 
evolve, Helen, Helenus, Helicon, helix, Helle, 
helminth, ileus, intervolve, involucre, involute, 
involution, involve, lore, ‘space between eyes and 
beak of birds’, obvolute, parulis, revolt, revolu- 
tion, revolve, ulatrophia, ulitis, Ulotrichi, vail, ‘to 
lower’, vale, ‘valley’, valgus, valley, vallum, 
valve, vault, ‘roof’, vault, ‘to leap’, volar, volt, ‘a 
turning movement’, volta, Yolte-face, volti, 
voussoir, vulva, wale, walk, wall, wallow, weal, 
‘mark on flesh’, weld, ‘to unite’, well of water, 
welter, whelk, ‘snail’, willow and the first ele- 
ment in vaudeville. 

Derivatives: volut-ed, adj., volut-ion, n. 

volutoid, adj., resembling a volute. — A hybrid 
coined fr. L. voluta and Gk. -oeLS^q, ‘like’, fr. 
zXSoq, ‘form, shape’. See volute and -oid. 

volva, n., the membranous sac of certain fungi 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. L. volvere, ‘to roll’. See 
volute, 

volvelle, n., an old device serving to ascertain the 
time of the rising and setting of the sun and 
moon. — ML. volvella, formed with dimin. 
suff. -ella fr. L. volvere, ‘to roll’. See volute. 

Volvox, n., a genus of flagellates (bot.) — ModL., 
from the stem of L. volvere , ‘to roll’. See volute. 

vomer, n., a bone between the nostrils ( anat .) — 
L. vdmis , later form vomer, ‘plowshare’, prob. 
standing for orig. *wog w hsmis and cogn. with 
OPruss. wag nis, OHG. waganso, ON. vangsni, 
‘plowshare’, and with ON. veggr , OE. weeg, 
,‘ wedge’. See wedge. 

vomica, n., a cavity in the lungs (med.) — L., 
‘abscess’, formed from the stem of vomere , ‘to 
vomit’. See next word. 

vomit, n. — ME. vomet , vomit , fr. MF. vomite, 
vomit, fr. L. vomitus, ‘vomiting’, fr. vomit-(um ), 
pp. stem of vomere , ‘to vomit’, which stands for 
*wemere, fr. I.-E. base *wem~, ‘to spit, vomit’, 
whence also Gk. £psiv, ‘to vomit’, fc'peTO?, 
‘vomiting’, £peTixoq, ‘provoking sick- 
ness’, OI. vdmati, ‘he vomits’, Avestic vam ‘to 
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spit’, Lith. vemiu, vemti , ‘to vomit’, ON. vxma, 
‘seasickness’, vdma, ‘nausea’. Cp. emetic, Emys 
and nux vomica. Cp. also wamble, 
vomit, intr. and tr. v. — ME. vomiten , fr. L. 
vomitdre , freq. of vomere , ‘to vomit’. See vomit, 
n. 

Derivatives: vomit-ing , n., vomitory (q.v.) 
vomidon, n., vomiting. — L. vomitid , gen. 
fr. vomit-(um), pp. stem of vomere . See vomit, n. 
and -ion. 

vomitive, adj., pertaining to, or causing, vomit- 
ing. — ML. vomitives, fr. L. vomit-(um), pp. 
stem of vomere. See vomit, n., and -ive, 
vomitory, adj. — L. vomitorius, ‘causing vomit- 
ing’, from vomit-(um), pp. stem of vomere. See 
vomit, v., and adj. suff. -ory. 
vomiturition, n., an abortive attempt to vomit 
( med .) — Medical L. vomituritid, gen. -onis, 
formed fr. vomit-(um), pp. stem of vomere , ‘to 
vomit’ (see vomit, n. and v.), on analogy of 
Latin nouns like esuritid, ‘a hungering’, lit. ‘a 
desire to eat’, etc. Cp. abiturient , esurient, par- 
turition . For the ending see suff. -ition. 
voodoo, n., witchcraft, sorcery. — Creole F. 
voudou , fr. Dahomey vodu. Cp. hoodoo. 
Derivatives: voodoo , tr. v., to bewitch, 
voodooism, n., belief in voodoo. — A hybrid 
coined fr. voodoo with -ism, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. 

voodooist, n., a believer in voodoo. — A hybrid 
coined fr. voodoo with -ist, a suff. of Greek ori- 
gin. 

Derivative: voodooist-ic, adj. 
voracious, adj. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. 
vordx, gen. voracis , ‘hungry, greedy’, fr. vorare, 
‘to swallow greedily, swallow up, devour’, from 
I.-E. base *gwer-, *gwor-, ‘to swallow, devour’, 
whence also 01. girdti, gildti, grndti, ‘heswallows’, 
gardh, ‘drink’, Avestic gar- y ‘to gulp’, Gk. (3opa, 
‘food’, Pp&fia, ‘food’, |3t(3pwox£tv, ‘to eat', 
(Bdtpoc&pov, ‘gulf, pit’, Lith. geriu , gerti, ‘to 
drink’, OSlav. iirq, iriti, ‘to swallow’, OSlav. 
gr&lo , ‘gullet’, Lith. girtas y ‘drunk’, Arm. ker, 
kur y ‘food’, keri , ‘I ate’, kokord y ‘throat’, Alb. 
ngrane, ‘eaten’. Cp. vorago, -vorous, devour. Cp. 
also Abroma, barathrum, broma, Broinus, Bro— 
simum, and the second element in Cryptodira 
and in hellebore. Cp. also gullet and words there 
referred to. For base *g w rogh-, enlargement of 
base *g w ?r- t ‘to swallow, devour’, see bronchus, 
branchia, craw. Cp. also gurgitation and words 
there referred to. 

Derivatives: voracious-ly , adv., voracious-ness y 
n. 

voracity, n. — MF. (= F.) voracite , fr. L. vordci- 
tatem, acc, of voracitds, from vordx y gen. vord- 
cis. See prec. word and -ity. 
vorago, n., a gulf, — L. vorago, ‘gulf, abyss, 
whirlpool, chasm’, fr. vorare, ‘to devour’. See 
voracious. 

-vorous, combining form meaning ‘eating (such 
and such food)’, as in apivorous, carnivorous , 
omnivorous. — Fr. L. - vorus , from the stem of 
vorare , ‘to devour’, whence also vordx y ‘hungry, 
greedy’. See voracious. 

vortex, n., whirlpool ; whirling motion. — L. vor- 
tex, a var. of vertex , ‘whirl, whirlpool, top, 
peak, summit’, fr. vertere (also vortere ), ‘to 
turn 1 . See version and cp. vertex, which is deriv- 
atively identical with vortex. 
rortical, adj., resembling a vortex. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. L. vortex, gen. vorticis (see 
prec. word); derivatively identical with vertical 
(q.v.) 

Derivative: vortical-ly , adv. 
vorticism, n., a furturist artistic movement, re- 
sembling cubism, but using vortices instead of 
cubus. — Irregularly formed fr. L. vortex (see 
vortex) with suff. -ism. 

vorticist, n., an adherent of vorticism. — Irreg- 
ularly formed fr. L. vortex (see vortex) with 
suff. -ist. Cp. prec. word, 
vorticose, adj., having a vortex or vortices. — L. 
vorticosus , fr. vortex , gen, vorticis. See vortex 
and adj. suff. -ose. 

Derivative: vorticose-iy , adv. 
vortigtnous, adj., whirling. — See vortex and 
vertiginous. 



votal, adj., votive. — Formed with adj. suff. -al 
fr. L. votum. See vote. 

votaress, n., a female votary. — Formed from 
next word with 1st suff. -ess. 
votary, n., one devoted or consecrated by a vow; 
adj., consecrated by a vow. — Formed with 
suff. -ary fr. L. votum. See next word, 
vote, n. — ME., fr. L. votum (for *vovetom ), ‘a 
vow’, prop. neut. pp. of vovere , ‘to vow’, used 
as a noun; rel. to Umbr. vufru , ‘pertaining to a 
vow’, and cogn. with OI. vaghdt-, ‘one who 
offers a sacrifice’, Avestic aog s da, ‘he said’. Arm. 
gog, ‘say ’ Gk. enyv), ‘vow, wish’, etixop-ou, ‘I 
pray’, perh. also with OE. wdgian , ‘to woo’. 
Cp. vow, avow, devote, devout. Cp. also Euchite, 
euchology. Cp. also woo. 

Derivatives: vote , intr. and tr. v., vot-er , n., 
vote-less , adj., vot-ing , n., votive (q.v.) 
votive, adj., dedicated or given in fulfillment of a 
vow. — L. votivus, ‘pertaining to a vow, given 
in the consequence of a vow’, fr. votum. See 
prec. word and -ive. 

Derivatives: votive-ly, adv., votive-ness, n. 
vouch, tr. v., to guarantee; intr. v., to give a 
guarantee (for.). — ME. vochen, vouchen, fr. 
MF. vocher, vochier, voucher , ‘to call, summon’, 
fr. L. vocare, ‘to call’, fr. vox, gen. vocis, ‘voice’. 
See voice and cp. avouch. 

Derivatives: vouch , n., vouch-able,a.d)., vouch-ee , 
n., vouch-er , n. and tr. v. 
vouchsafe, tr. v. — ME. vouchen sauf, ‘to vouch 
as safe’. See vouch and safe. 

Derivative: vouchsafe-ment , n. 
voussoir, n., any of the wedge-shaped stones 
forming an arch. — F., fr. VL. *volsorium , de- 
rived fr. VL. * vols'us , corresponding to L. volu- 
. tus , pp. of volvere , ‘to roll’. See volute, 
vow, n. — ME. vou , vowe, vow , fr. OF. vou, vowe 
(F. vau), fr. L. votum. See vote. 

vow, tr. and intr. v. — MF. vouer, vower , fr. OF., 
fr. vou, vowe, ‘vow’. See vow, n. 

Derivative: vow-ed, adj. 

vowel, n. — ME. vowelle, fr. MF. vouele (F. 
voyelle), fr. OF. voiel, fr. (lit t era) vocalis , ‘vocal 
letter’, fr. vox, gen. vocis, ‘voice’. See vocal, voice. 
Derivatives: vowel, tr, v., vowel-iz-ation , n., 
vowel-less, vowel-like , adjs. 

vox, n., voice. — L. vox, gen. vocis , ‘sound, tone, 
call’. See voice. 

voyage, n. — ME. veyage, voyage , fr. OF. veiage, 
voiage , (F. voyage), fr. L. viaticum, ‘traveling 
money, provisions for a journey’, in VL. also 
‘journey’, prop. neut. of the adj. viaticus, ‘per- 
taining to a road or journey’, fr. via , ‘way’. 
OProveng. viatge, ‘journey’, derives fr. L. via- 
ticum, It. viaggio, Sp. viaje and Port, viagem, of 
s.m., are borrowed fr. OProveng. viatge. See via 
and cp. viaticum. For the ending see suff. -age. 
voyage, intr. and tr. v. — F. voyager , fr. voyage. 
See voyage, n. 

Derivative: voyag-er, n. 

vraisemblable, adj., seeming true. — F., ‘prob- 
able, likely’, coined in imitation of L. verisi- 
milis, ‘having the appearance of truth’, fr. F. 
vrai, ‘true’, and semblable, ‘similar’. F. vrai de- 
rives fr. OF. verai , fr. VL. *verdcus, fr. L. virus, 
‘true’; see very, adj. F. semblable comes fr. 
sembler, ‘to resemble’, later, ‘to seem, appear’, 
fr. Late L. simildre , ‘to be like, resemble’, fr. 
L. similis, ‘like’ ; see similar and cp. verisimilar, 
vraisemblance, n., the semblance of truth, verisi- 
militude. — F., ‘probability, likelihood’, lit. 
‘verisimilitude’. For the first element see prec. 
word, for the second see semblance, 
vrbaite, n., a thallium sulfosalt (mineral.) — 
Named after the Czech mineralogist Karel 
Vrba of Prague. For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

vriddhi, n., change of a to a, e (fr. earlier ai) to ai, 
o (fr. earlier au) to du , ar to dr, through the ad- 
dition of an a element (OI. grammar) — OI. 
vrddhi-, lit. ‘growth, increase’, rel. to v(ddha -, 
‘grown up, old’, vardhate, ‘grows, increases’, 
urdhvah , ‘high’, fr. I.-E. base *weredh ‘to grow, \ 
increase', whence also Gk. (for *Fopff- 

fog), ‘straight, right, erect’. See ortho-. 

Vriesia, n., a genus of plants of the family Brome- 
liaceae (bot.) — Named after the Dutch bota- 
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nist W. H. de Vriese (1806-62). For the ending 
see 1st suff. -ia. 

vrille, n., tail spin (pviation ). — F., ‘tendril; 
gimlet, borer; tail spin’, fr. earlier ville, fr. OF. 
veille, fr. L. viticula , ‘a Little vine; tendril’, 
dimin. of vitis ; see viti-. The insertion of the r in 
F. vrille is due to the influence of F. virer, ‘to 
turn, swing round’. 

vrouw, n., a Dutch or S. African woman. — Du. 
vrouw (S. Afr. Du. vrou). See frow. 

Vulcan, n., the god of fire in Roman mythology. 

— L. Vulcdnus, Volcanus , of Etruscan origin. 
Cp. volcano. 

Derivatives: Vulcanian (q.v.), Vulcan-ic, adj., 
vulcanite (q.v.), vulcanize (q.v.) 

Vulcanian, adj., pertaining to Vulcan; pertaining 
to metals. — Formed with suff. -an fr. L. Vul - 
canius , fr. Vulcdnus. See prec. word. 

vulcanite, n., a kind of hard india rubber. — 
Formed fr. Vulcan with subst. suff. -ite. 

vulcanize, tr. v. , to treat (India rubber) with sul- 
fur and heat; intr. v., to undergo vulcanization. 

— A hybrid coined by William Brockedon 
(1789-1854), friend of the English chemist 
Thomas Hancock (1786-1865) fr. Vulcan and 
-ize, a suff. of Greek origin. Cp. volcanize. 
Derivatives: vulcaniz-ation, n., vulcaniz-er, n. 

vulgar, adj. — ME., fr. L. volgdrts , vulgaris, ‘per- 
taining to the multitude, common, vulgar’, fr. 
volgus. See vulgus and adj. suff. -ar. 
Derivatives: vulgar, n., vulgar-ian , n., vulgar- 
ism, n., vulgar-ity, n., vulgar-ize, tr. v., vulgariz- 
ation, n., vulgar-iz-er, n., vulgar-ly, adv., vulgar- 
ness, n. 

Vulgate, n., Latin translation of the Bible pre- 
pared by the church father Jerome (about 340- 
420). — ML. vulgata (editio), lit. 'the popular, 
current, edition’, fem. pp. of L. volgare, vulgdre, 
‘to make general, common’, fr. volgus, vulgus. 
See next word and adj. suff. -ate. 

vulgus, n., the common people. — L. volgus, 
vulgus, ‘the great mass, the multitude, the 
people’, cogn. with OI. vdrgab ‘division, group’, 
MBret. gwal'ch, ‘abundance’, W. gwala, ‘suffi- 
ciency, enough’. Cp. vulgar, Vulgate, divulge. 

vulnerable, adj., 1) that can be wounded; 2) open 
to attack — Late L. vulnerabilis, fr. L. vulnerdre , 
‘to wound’, fr. volnus, vulnus, ‘a wound’, which 
is cogn. with Gk. o&ki] (for *foXvoc or *foX- 
aot), ‘wound, scar’, W. gweli (for *woliya), 
‘wound’, from. I.-E. base *wel-, ‘to tear’, 
whence also vellere , ‘to pluck, tear’. See velli- 
cate and cp. vulture. Cp. also parulis. For the 
ending see suff, -able. 

Derivatives: vulnerability, n., vulnerable-ness, 
n., vulnerabl-y, adv. 

vulnerary, adj., used for healing wounds. — L. 
vulnerarius, ‘pertaining to wounds, used for 
wounds’, fr. vulnus, gen. vulneris. See prec. 
word and adj. suff. -ary. 

Derivative: vulnerary, n., a remedy for healing 
wounds. 

Vulpecula, n., the Little Fox (astron.) — L., 
dimin. of vulpes , ‘fox’. See next word and -cula. 

Vulpes, n., a genus of animals, the red fox (zool.) 
— • L. volpes, vulpes , ‘fox’, of uncertain etymol- 
ogy. It is perh. cogn. with Gk. aAu>7nr]£, ‘fox’, 
OI. lopasdk, ‘jackal, fox’, Arm. alues, ‘fox’. 
Lith. Idpe , ‘fox’, vilpiSJfs, ‘wild cat’. Cp. alopecia, 
Alopecurus. 

vulpicide, n., a person who kills a fox. — Com- 
pounded of L. vulpes, gen. vulpis, ‘fox’, and L. 

- cida , ‘killer’, fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See Vulpes and 
-cide, ‘killer’. 

vulpicide, n., the killing of a fox. — Compounded 
of L. vulpes, gen. vulpis, ‘a fox’, and L. -cidium, 
‘killing’, fr. caedere , ‘to kill’. See Vulpes and 
-cide, ‘killing’. 

vulpine, adj., 1) pertaining to a fox; 2) foxlike. — 
L. vulplnus, ‘pertaining to, or resembling, a fox, 
crafty’, fr. vulpes, ‘fox’. See Vulpes and -ine 
(representing L. - inus ). 

vuipinism, n., craftiness (rare). — Formed with 
suff. -ism fr. L. vulpinus. See prec. word. 

vulpinite, n., a variety of anhydrite (mineral.) — 
Named after Vulpino in Lombardy. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

vulsellum, n., a forceps with serrated blades 
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(surgery). — ModL., fr. L. volsella , vulsella , ‘a 
kind of pincers’, dimin. of *volsa, ‘a tool for 
tearing’, which stands in gradational relation- 
ship to vellere, ‘to tear’. See vellicate and cp. 
next word. 

vulture, n. — ME. vultur , fr. OF. voltour y voutour 
(= F. vautour ), fr. L. voltur , vultur (whence also 
Ruman. vultur , It, avoltojo , Proven£. voltor, Sp. 
buitre , Port. abutrt) y lit. meaning ‘the tearing 
(bird)’, and in gradational relationship to vellere , 
‘to tear’. See vellicate and cp. prec. word and 



vulnerable. Cp. also wolf, 
vulturine, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a 
vulture. — L. vulturinus, ‘pertaining to a vul- 
ture, vulturelike’, fr. vultur. See prec. word and 
-ine (representing L. -irius). 
vulturous, adj., 1) resembling a vulture; 2) rapa- 
cious. — Formed with suff. -ous fr. L. vultur. 
See vulture. 

vulv-, form of vulvo- before a vowel. 

vulva, n. — L. volva, vulva , ‘womb, matrix’, of 



uncertain origin. It means perh. lit. ‘a covering, 
wrapper’, and is cogn. with OI. ulvam , tilbam, 
‘womb, vulva’, and rel. to L. volvere, ‘to roll'. 
See volute and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: vulv-ar y vulv-ate, adjs. 
vulvitis, n., inflammation of the vulva ( med .) — 
A Medical L. hybrid coined fr. L. vulva (see 
prec. word) and -itls, a suff. of Greek origin, 
vufvo-, before a vowel vulv-, combining form de- 
noting the vulva. — See vulva. 
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wabble, v. — See wobble. 

wack, also whack, n,, a whacky person. — Prob. 

back formation fr. wacky, 
wacke, n., a rock resembling sandstone. — G. 
Wacke , fr. MHG. wacke y ‘a large stone’, fr. 
OHG. wacko, ‘gravel’, which prob. derives fr. 
OHG. wegan , ‘to move’ (see weigh); a miner’s 
word adopted as a geological term by the 
German geologist Abraham Gottlob Werner 
(1750-1817). 

wacky, also whacky, adj., eccentric, irrational. — 
Of uncertain origin. 

wad, n., a little mass of soft material, — Du. 
watten (whence also G. Watte), fr. ML. wadda 
(whence also F. ouate , It. ovate, ovatta ), fr. 
Arab, batin , pi. batd'in, ‘lining’, a derivative of 
batn , ‘belly, interior’, which is rel. to Heb. 
btten, Aram, bitna, ‘belly, womb, interior’, 
Akkad, butnu , ‘interior’. — Swed. vadd, ‘wad’, is 
an English loan word. Cp. basan. 

Derivatives: wad, tr. v., wadd-er , n., wadd-ing, 
n., wadd-y , adj. 

wad, n., an impure earthy ore of manganese. — 
Of uncertain origin. 

waddle, intr. v., to walk with a swaying motion, 
as a duck; to move clumsily. — Prob. freq. of 

wade. 

Derivatives: waddle , n., waddl-er , n., waddl-ing, 
adj., waddl-ing-ly, adv. 

waddy, n., a wooden war club of the Australian 
aborigines. — An Australian native word. 
Derivative: waddy , tr. v., to beat with a waddy. 
wade, intr. and tr. v. — ME. waden , fr. OE. 
wadan , ‘to go, advance; to advance in water, 
wade’, rel. to ON. vaSa , Dan. vade , Swed. vada, 
OFris. wada, MLG., MDu., Du. waden, OHG. 
watan, MHG., G. waten , ‘to wade’, and cogn. 
with L. vadere , ‘to go’, vadum, ‘shoal, ford’, vad- 
dre, ‘to wade’; It. guado , F. gut, ‘ford’, areTeut. 
loan words. See vade mecum and cp. waddle. 
Derivatives: wade, n., the act of wading, wad- 
able, adj., wad-er , n., wad-ing, adj., wad-ing-ly, 
adv. 

wadi, wady, n., water course; oasis. — Arab. 
wddl, ‘valley, bed of a river, water course’ 
(whence also F. oued ), prop. j)artic. of wdda, ‘it 
flowed*. 

Wafd, n., name of the Egypt, national party 
founded in 1918 by Saad Zaghlul. — Arab. 
wafd, ‘deputation’, fr. wdfada, ‘he came, arri- 
ved’. 

Derivative: Wafd-ist, n. 

wafer, n. — ME. wafre, wafer, ‘a thin cake’, fr. 
ONF. waif re , waufre (F. gaufre), ‘honeycomb; 
wafer’, fr. Frankish * wafel , which is rel. to MDu. 
wafel , Du. wafel, ‘wafer’, OHG. waba, MHG., 
G. wabe, ‘honeycomb’, and to OE. wefan, 
OHG. weban, ‘to weave’. See weave and cp. 
waffle, goffer, gopher, ‘a rodent’. 

Derivatives: wafer , tr. v., wafer -y, adj. 
waffle, n., a crisp cake cooked over the fire in a 
waffle iron. — Du. wafel , fr. MDu. wafel. See 
prec. word. 

waft, tr. y., to carry lightly through the air or 
over water. — Back formation fr. obsoi. wafter, 
‘a convoy boat’, fr. Du. wachter , ‘watcher’, fr. 
wacht, ‘watch’. See wake and cp. watch. 
Derivatives: waft, n., tr. and intr. v., waft-age , 
n., waft-er, n., waft-y , adj. 
wag, tr. v., to cause to move quickly back and 
forth; intr. v., to move quickly back and forth. 
— ME. waggen, from the stem of OE. wagian, 
‘to move, to wag’, and to ON. vaga, ‘to wag, 
waddle’, vagga , ‘cradle’, Swed. vagga, Dan. 
vugge, of s.m., Swed. vagga , Dan. vugge, ‘to 
rock a cradle’, MHG. wacken, ‘to totter, shake’, 
Norw. vagga , OE. wecgan, OHG. weggen , 
Goth, wagjan, ‘to wag’, OE. wegan, etc., ‘to 
move’. See weigh and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. waggle, wagon, wain and the first 



element in walleyed. 

Derivatives: wag , n., the act of wagging, wagg- 
er , n., wagg-ing, adj., wagg-y, adj. 
wag, n., a roguish fellow (used playfully). — 
Short for wag-halter , ‘rascal’, lit. ‘a person 
swinging in a halter’, i.e. ‘hanged’. See wag, 
v. 

Derivatives: wagg-ery, n., wagg-ish, adj., wagg- 
ish-ly, adv., wagg-ish-ness, n. 
wage, n. — ME. wage, fr. ONF. wage (corre- 
sponding to OF. and F .gage), fr. Frankish *wadi, 
which is rel. to Goth, wadi, OE. wedd, ‘pledge’. 
Cp. It. gaggio, Sp. and Port, gage, which 
are French loan words, and see wed. Cp. also 
vadium, vas, gage, ‘pledge*. 

Derivatives: wage-less, adj. 
wage, tr. and intr. v. — ME. wagen , fr. ONF. wa- 
gier, corresponding to OF. gagier (F. gager), fr. 
ONF. wage, n. See wage, n. 

Derivative: wag-ed, adj. 

wager, n, — ME. wageoure, wager , fr. ONF. wa- 
ge tire (corresponding to OF. and F. gageure), fr. 
wagier (OF. gagier). See wage, v. 

Derivatives: wager, tr. and intr. v., wager- er, n., 
wager-ing, adj. 

waggle, intr. and tr. v. — Freq. of wag. Cp. MLG. 
MDu., Du- waggelen , dial. Norw. and Swed. 
vagla, ‘to waggle’, OHG. wagon, ‘to move, 
shake’ (whence the intensive MHG. wacken, of 
s.m., and the freq. MHG., G. wackeln , ‘to totter, 
shake’. Cp. also wiggle. 

Derivatives: waggle , n., waggl-ing, adj., waggl- 
ing-! y, adv. 

wagon, also waggon, n. — Du. wagen. See wain. 
Derivatives: wag(g)on, tr. and intr. v., wag(g)on- 
er, n., wag(g)onette (q.v.) 
wagonette, waggonette, n. — A hybrid coined fr. 
wagon and suff. -ette. 

wagtail, n. — Compounded of wag and tail; so 
called from the wagging motion of its tail. 
Wahabi, Wahabee, n., a follower of the Moham- 
medan reformer Abdu’l Wahhab (died in 1790). 
— Arab, wahhdbi, formed from the PN. Wahhab 
with the gentilic suff. -i, which is rel. to Heb. -t, 
a suff, of the same force. 

Wahlenbergla, n., a genus of plants of the bluebell 
family (bot.) — ModL., named after the Swe- 
dish botanist Goran Wahlenberg (1780-1851). 
For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
waif, n., 1) anything found by chance; 2) a stray 
person or animal, esp. a homeless child. — ME. 
weif, waif, fr.- ONF. waif, corresponding to OF. 
gaif, ‘something lost and not claimed* (cp. ML. 
waivium, ‘thing thrown away by a thief in flight’) 
prob. of Scand. origin; cp. ON. veif ‘something 
flapping about’, fr .veif a, ‘to wave’, and see waive. 
Derivative: waif, tr. v. 

wall, tr. and intr. v. — ME. weilen, wailen, fr. ON. 
vxla, vala , ‘to lament’, fr. vx, ‘woe’. See woe. 
Derivatives: wail , n., wail-er, n., wail-ful , adj,; 
wail-ing, n. and adj., wail-ing-ly, adv. 
wain, n., a wagon. — ME. wain , fr. OE. wxgen , 
wxgn , wxn , rel. to OS., OHG. wagan, ON., 
Swed. vagn, Dan. vogn, OFris. wein, MLG., 
MDu., Du., MHG., G. wagen, and cogn. with 
OI. vdhanam, ‘vessel, ship’, Gk. byoc (for 
♦F6y_o<;), OSlav. vozu, ‘carriage’, Lith. vaiis , ‘a 
small sledge’, OIr. fen (for weghno-), ‘carriage, 
cart’, W. gwain , of s.m. All these words are deriv- 
atives of I.-E. base *wegh-, ‘to move, carry’. 
See weigh and cp. wagon, which is a doublet of 
wain. Cp. also the first element in next word, 
wainscot, n., modem panels lining the walls of 
rooms. — ME. waynescote, fr. MLG. wagen- 
schot , which is prob. compounded of wagen, 
‘wagon’, and sc hot, ‘shot, crossbar, partition*. 
See prec. word and shut. 

Derivatives: wainscot, tr. v., wainscot(t)-ing, n. 
waist, n. — ME. wast , ‘waist*, lit. ‘growth* (the 
waist being regarded as the part where the body 



is best developed), rel. to OE. wxstm, ON. voxtr , 
Swed. vdxt, OHG. wahst, ‘growth, increase’, 
Goth, wahst us, ‘stature’, lit. ‘grow.th’, and to 
OE. weahsan, weaxan, ‘to grow’. See wax, ‘to 
grow*. 

Derivative: waist-ed , adj. 
wait, intr. and tr. v. — ME. waiten, ‘to watch’, fr. 
ONF. waitier , corresponding to OF. guaitier , 
gaitier, ‘to watch* (whence F. guetter, ‘to watch, 
lie in wait for’), fr. Frankish *wahtdn , which is 
rel. to OS., OHG. wahta, Du. wacht, MHG. 
wahte, G. Wacht , ‘watch’, and to OHG, wah- 
hen, wahhon , OE. wacian, ‘to be awake’. See 
wake, v., watch, and cp. wait, ‘singer’. 
Derivatives: wait, n., the act of waiting, wait- 
ing, n. and adj., wait-ing-ly , adv. 
wait, n., one of a band of persons singing Christ- 
mas carols. — ME. wait , ‘watchman’, fr. ONF. 
waite, corresponding to OF. guaite, gaite , ‘a 
watching; watchman’ (whence F. guet, ‘a watch- 
ing’), which is either a back formation fr. OF. 
guaiter , gaitier, or a loan word fr. Frankish 
*wahta, ‘a watching’, which is rel. to OHG. 
wahta. See wait, v. 

waiter, n. — ME. wait ere , fr. waiten , ‘to watch, 
wait’. See wait, v., and agential suff. -er. 
waive, tr. v., to give up, to forgo. — ME. weiven, 
waiven , fr. AF. weywer , corresponding to OF. 
gaiver, guesver , guever, ‘to give up, abandon’, fr. 
gaif, ‘abandoned’, which is of Scand. origin. Cp. 
ON. veifa , ‘to wave, vibrate’, which derives fr. 
I.-E. base *weip -, ‘to move to and fro’, and see 
waif. Cp. also the collateral base *weib-, whence 
L. vibrare, ‘to shake, vibrate’, and see vibrate, 
waiver, n., the act of waiving (law). — AF. 
weyver, prop, an infin. ; see waive. For the subst. 
use of the infin. in legal terminology cp. attain- 
der and words there referred to. 
wake, intr. v., to be awake; tr. v., to rouse from 
sleep. — A blend of ME. waken, fr. OE. wacan, 
‘to wake’, and ME. wakien, fr. OE. wacian, a 
var. of wxccan , ‘to be awake, watch’ ; rel. to OS. 
wakon, ON., Swed. vaka, Dan. vaage , OFris. 
waka, Du. waken, OHG. wahhen, wahhonMHG., 
G.wachen, ‘to be awake’, Goth.wo/cun/to watch*, 
OE. weccan, ‘to waken’ (tr.), OS. wekkian , ON. 
vekja, Swed. vdcka , ‘to waken’, Du. wecken , 
‘to preserve’, OHG. wecchan , later wecken , 
MHG., G. wecken , Goth, us-wakjan, ‘to waken’ 
(tr.), OE. wqcor , ‘watchful’, ON. vakr, ‘lively, 
awake’, Dan. vakker , ‘vigorous, fine, brave*, 
Swed. vacker, ‘beautiful’, MLG. wacker , ‘awake 
lively’, Du. wakker, ‘awake’, OHG. wahhar , 
MHG. wacker, ‘awake, watchful’, G. wacker, 
‘valiant, honest’. These words are cogn. with 
OI. vdjah, ‘force, swiftness, race, prize’, vajdyati, 
‘drives on’, vdjrah, ‘Indra’s thunderbolt’, Toch. 
A wac, ‘combat, battle’, L. vegere, vigere , ‘to be 
live, be active, quicken’, vigil, ‘awake, wakeful’, 
vigor, ‘liveliness, activity’. Cp. awake, awaken, 
waft, wait, watch, bivouac. Cp. also surveillance, 
vajra, vedette, vegetable, vegetate, vigil, vigor, 
wake, n., watching, vigil, watch over a dead per- 
son. — ME., fr. waken, wakien, ‘to wake*. Cp. 
OE. -wacu (only in nihtwacu, ‘night watch*), ON. 
vaka, LG. wake, and see wake, v., Du. waak, 
‘watch, vigil’, OHG. wacha, MHG., G. wache, 
‘watch; guard’. 

Derivatives: wake, tr. v., to hold a wake over, 
wake-ful , adj., wake-ful-ly, adv., wake-ful-ness , 
n. 

wake, n., the track left by a moving ship. — ON. 
vdk, *a hole in the ice’, rel. to Swed. vak, Dan. 
vaage, of s.m., and to ON. vokr, ‘moist, damp’, 
and cogn. with OI. uk$ati, ‘sprinkles’, Gk. 
byp6c, ‘moist*, L. uvidus, ‘wet’, umor, ‘mois- 
ture’. See humor and cp. words there referred to. 
waken, intr. v., to be awakened ; tr. v., to arouse. 
— Orig. an intr. v., fr. ME. waknen, wakenen , 
fr. OE. wxcnan, wxcnian , ‘to rise, be born’. 
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formed with suff. -n fr. wacan, ‘to arise' ; cp. ON. 
vakna, Goth, ga-waknan , ‘to become awake’, 
and see wake, ‘to be awake’. Cp. also awaken. 
Walach, also Wallach, n. — G. Wallache, fr. 
OSlav. Vlachu, fr. OHG. Walh, ‘one speaking 
a Romance, i.e. foreign, language’. See Welsh. 
Derivatives: Walach-ian , Wallach-ian , adj. and 
n. 

Waldenses, n. pi., a Christian sect named after its 
founder Peter Waldo of Lyons. 

Waldensian, adj. and n. — Formed from prec. 
word with suff. -ian. 

waldhorn, n., a hunting horn. — G., lit. ‘forest 
horn’, fr. Wald, ‘forest’, and Horn , ‘horn’. The 
first element is rel. to OE. wald, ‘forest’; see 
wold. The second element is rel. to OE. horn, 
‘horn’ ; see horn. 

Waldstcinia, n., a genus of plants of the rose fam- 
ily ( bot .) — ModL., named after the Austrian 
botanist Count Franz Adam Waldstein-ty ar- 
tenberg (1759-1873). For the ending see 1st suff. 
-ia. 

wale, n., a mark made on the skin by a whip; a 
weal. — ME. wale, fr. OE. walu , Tidge; mark 
on flesh’, rel. to LG. wale, ‘weal’, OFris. walu , 
‘rod’, ON. voir , ‘a round piece of wood’, Goth. 
walus, ‘a staff, stick’, the second element in wyrt- 
walu, wyrt-wala, Du. wortel , OHG. wurzala , 
MHG., G. wurzel, ‘root’, lit. ‘plant stick’, Fris., 
LG. walen , ‘to roll’, ON. valr, ‘round’, and cogn. 
with L. vallus (for *wal-nos ), ‘stake’, Lith. valus, 
‘round’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*wal- , *wel -, ‘to turn, bend, twist, roll’. See 
volute and cp. weal, ‘mark on flesh’, and the sec- 
ond element in gunwale. Cp. also vallum, wall. 
Walhalla, n. — See Valhalla, 
walk, intr. v., to move about on foot, go; tr. v., 
to go through or over. — ME. walken and 
walkien , ‘to walk’ (prob. meaning orig. ‘to roll 
along’), fr. OE. wealcan, ‘to roll, toss’ (tr. and 
intr.), resp. wealcian, ‘to roll up, muffle up’ 
(intr.), rel. to ON. valka , ‘to drag about’, Dan. 
valke, Swed. valka, ‘to full’, MDu. walken , ‘to 
knead, press, full’, Du. walken , ‘to work or felt 
(a hat)’, OHG. walchan , ‘to knead’ (whence 
MHG. walken , ‘to knead, full’, G. walken , ‘to 
full'), fr. I.-E. *walg-, whence also OI. valgati , 
‘he jumps with joy', valga, ‘bridle, rein’, and 
prob. also L. valgus, ‘bowlegged’; cp. valgus. 
OF. gauchier and It. gualcare , ‘to full’, are Teut. 
loan words. I.-E. *walg- is an enlarged form of 
base *wal-, ‘to turn, bend, twist, roll’. See volute 
and cp. gauche. Cp. also wale. 

Derivatives: walk, n., walk-able, adj., walk-er , 
n., walk-ing , adj. and n. 

walk, tr. v., to full (Brit.) — ME. walken , fr. 
MDu., ‘to knead, press, full’. See walk, ‘to go’. 

walkie-talkie, n., also walky-talky, a portable re- 
ceiving and transmitting radio set. 

Walkyrie, n. — See Valkyrie. 

wall, n. — ME., fr. OE. weall , rel. to OS., MLG., 
LG., MDu., Du. wal, MHG. wall, wal , G. Wall, 
‘rampart’, fr. L. vallum (for *wal-nom ), *a wall 
or rampart with palisades; wall, rampart’. See 
vallum, and cp. interval. 

Derivatives: wall, tr. and intr. v., wall-ed , adj., 
wall-ing, adj. and n. 

walla, wallah, n., a person employed in a certain 
business; fellow, man (Anglo-Indian). — Hind. 

- wala , an agential suff. with the force of L. -anus 
(see -ary and - er ), generally used in the sense of 
‘possessor, owner, man’. Cp. the second element 
in boxwallah and in topiwallah. 
wallaby, n., a kind of small kangaroo. — Native 
Australian. 

Wallach, n. — See Walach. 
wallaroo, n., a kind of large kangaroo. — Native 
Australian. 

wallet, n., a bag. — ME. walet, prob. metathesis 
of ME. watel , ‘basket, bag’. See wattle, 
walleye, n., eye with a whitish cornea. — Back 
formation fr. walleyed. 

walleyed, adj. — ME. wawil-eghed, fr. ON. vagl- 
eygr, ‘walleyed’, lit. ‘having a beam in the eye’, 
fr. vagi , ‘roost, beam; beam in the eye’ (name of 
a disease), and eigr, ‘eyed, having eyes’, fr. auga, 
‘eye’. ON. vagi is rel. to ON. vaga, ‘to wag, 
waddle’, vog, ‘lever’, vega, ‘to move, carry’, and 



cogn. with Gk. o/Xeuc (for *foyA£uc ), ‘lever’, 
oyXetv (for * Foy'kziv ) , ‘to move’, L. vectis, 
‘lever, handspike’, vehere , ‘to carry, convey’, fr. 
I.-E. base *wegh -, ‘to move, carry’; see weigh 
and cp- vectis. For the etymology of ON. auga, 
‘eye’, see eye. 

Wallichia, n., a genus of palms (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the Danish botanist Nathaniel 
Wallich (1768-1854). For the ending see 1st suff. 
-ia. 

Walloon, n. and adj. — MF. Wallon, lit. ‘foreigner’ 
of Teut. origin. Cp. OHG. walk, ‘foreigner’, and 
see Welsh. 

wallop, intr. v., 1) to move heavily; 2) to gallop; 
tr. v., to beat, thrash. — ME. walopen, fr. ONF. 
waloper, corresponding to OF. (~ F.) galoper. 
See gallop. 

Derivatives: wallop, n., wallop-er , n., wallop- 
ing, adj. and n. 

wallop, intr. v., to boil quickly and noisily [Scot. 
and dial.) — Prob. of imitative origin. Cp. the 
second element in pot-walloper, 
wallow, intr. v. — ME. walwen, ‘to turn, roll’, fr. 
OE. walwian, wealwian , rel. to Goth, af-walwjan , 
‘to roll’, waltjan, ‘to roll, wallow’, and cogn. with 
L. volvere, ‘to roll’. See volute and cp. waltz. 
Derivatives: wallow , n., wallow-er, n., wallow- 
ing, n. 

walnut, n. — ME. walnote, walnot, fr. OE. 
wealhhnutu , lit. ‘Celtic (or foreign) nut’, fr. 
wealh, ‘Celtic, foreign’, and hnut, ‘nut’; rel. to 
ON. valhnot, Dan. valued, Swed. valnot, MLG. 
walnut, MDu. walnote , Du. walnoot. (G. Wal - 
nufi is a LG. loan word); see Welsh and nut. 
Cp. the Late Latin name of the walnut: nux 
Gallica, lit. ‘Gaulish nut’, rendered in MHG. by 
wdlhisch nu 3 , ‘Welsh nut’. 

Walpurgis Night, witches’ festival on the Brocken 
on the eve of May 1. — G. Walpurgisnacht, lit. 
‘the night of Walpurgis’, so named after St. 
Walpurgis (also called St. Walburga, Walpurga ), 
an English missionary, who died at Heidenheim 
about 780. 

walpurgite, n., a hydrous bismuth uranium arse- 
nate (mineral.) — Named after Walpurgis vein 
in Freiberg, Saxony. For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

walrus, n. — Du., fr. Swed. vallross , fr. ON. 
hrossvalr (cp. OE. horshwxl), lit. ‘horse whale’, 
fr. hross, ‘horse’, and hvalr, ‘whale’. Cp. Dan., 
Norw. hvalr os and see whale and horse. 

Walter, masc. PN. — ONF. Waltier, correspond- 
ing to OF. Gualtier , Gautier (F. Gautier), of G. 
origin. Cp. OHG. Walthari, Walthere , lit. ‘ruler 
of the army’, which is compounded of OHG. 
waltan (whence MHG., G. waken), ‘to rule’, and 
OHG. hari, heri (whence MHG. her, G. Heer ), 
‘host, army’. See wield and harry and cp. 
Harold, herald. 

waltz, n., a dance performed to music in triple 
time. — G. Walzer , fr. walzen , ‘to roll, revolve, 
turn one’s feet in dancing’, fr. MHG., fr. OHG. 
walzan, ‘to roll’, which is rel. to ON. velta, of 
s.m.; fr. I.-E. base *wel-, ‘to turn, bend, twist, 
roll’. See volute and cp. valse. Cp. also wallow, 
welter. 

Derivatives: waltz, intr. and tr. v., waltz-er, n. 
wamble, intr, v., 1) to feel nausea (obsol .) ; 2) to 
turn about; 3) to move unsteadily; to stagger. 
— ME. wamlen, rel. to Dan. vamle , ‘to feel 
nausea’, ON. vama, ‘qualm, seasickness’, fr. 
I.-E. base *wem- y ‘to vomit’, whence also L. vo- 
mere , ‘to vomit’. See vomit. 

Derivatives: wamble , n., wambl-ing , adj., wambl- 
ing-ly, adv. 

wampee, n., an Asiatic tree, Clausena vampi. — 
Chinese hwang pi, lit. ‘yellow skin’, 
wampum, n., beads made of shells, worn by N. 
Amer. Indians as money or as an ornament. — 
Lit. ‘white string of money’, fr. Algonquian 
wampompeag , which is compounded of wampi, 
wab, ‘white’, ompe, ‘string’, and pf. suff. -ag. Cp. 
peag. 

wan, adj., pale. — ME., ‘faint, pale’, fr. OE. 
wann, wan, ‘livid, dark’, perh. rel. to OE. wan, 
‘wanting, deficient’, and to E. wane, want. 
Derivatives : wan , n., wann-ess, wan, intr. and tr. 
v., wan-ly, adv., wann-ess, n. 



wand, n., a slender rod. — ME. wood, fr. ON. 
vondr, ‘rod’, which is rel. to Goth, wandus , Tod’, 
- waddjus , ‘wall’, OS., Du. wand, OHG., MHG. 
want , G. Wand, ‘wall’, orig. ‘wickerwork for 
making walls’, fr. Teut. base *wend-, ‘to turn, 
twist, bend’, whence also OE. windan, ‘to wind’. 
See wind, ‘to turn’. For the sense development 
of OS., wand , etc., ‘wall’, cp. F. bdtir , ‘to build’, 
fr. Frankish *bastjan, ‘to bind with bast’, which 
is rel. to E. bast (q.v.) 

wander, intr. and tr. v. — ME. wandren, wanderen, 
fr. OE. wandrian , ‘to wander’, which is rel. to 
OFris. wondria, MLG., MDu. wanderen , MHG., 
G. wandern, ‘to wander’, OS. wandlon , OFris. 
wantelia, MLG., MDu., Du. wandelen, OHG. 
wantalon, MHG. wandelen , G. wandeln, ‘to walk, 
wander’, and to OE. wendan, ‘to turn’, yvindan, 
‘to wind’. See wend and wind, ‘to turn’, and cp. 
prec. word. Cp. also Vandal, Andalusian. 
Derivatives: wander -er, n., wander -ing, n. and 
adj., wander-ing-ly, adv., wander-ing-ness , n. 
wanderoo, n., a large monkey of Ceylon. — Sin- 
ghalese vanduru, fr. OI. vdnarafr, ‘monkey’ 
(whence also Hind, bandar ), lit. ‘forest-dweller’, 
fr. vdnar, ‘in the wood, in the forest’, locative of 
vanah, 'tree, forest, wood’, which is rel. to 
Avestic vana ModPers. bun , ‘tree’. 

wane, intr. v., to decrease (said esp. of the moon). 
— ME. wanien, wanen , fr. OE. wanian, ‘to 
diminish, decline, fade, wane’, rel. to OS. 
wanon, ON. vana, OFris. wania, OHG. wanon , 
‘to wane’. These verbs derive from an Old Teut. 
adj. appearing in OE. wan, ON. vanr, OS., 
OFris., OHG., MHG. wan, Goth, wans, ‘want- 
ing, deficient’, Goth, wan, ‘lack’, G. Wahnsinn, 
‘madness’, lit. ‘lack of understanding’, and cogn. 
with L. vanus, ‘empty, vain’. See vain and cp. 
wan, want, wanton. 

Derivatives: wane, n. (q.v.), wan-ed, adj., wane- 
y, wan-y, adj. 

wane, n., the act of waning. — ME., fr. wanen, ‘to 
wane’. See wane, v. 

Derivative: wane-less, adj. 
wangle, tr. and intr. v., to obtain something by 
trickery. — Prob. rel. to wankle (q.v.) 
Derivatives: wangle , n., wangl-er , n. 
wangtooth, n., a molar tooth (obsol. exc. dial.) — 
The first element of this compound derives fr. 
OE. wang, wange, ‘cheek’, which is rel. to OS., 
OHG. wang, wanga, ON. vangi, Dan. vange, 
MDu. wanghe , MHG., G. wange, ‘cheek’, fr. 
I.-E. base *wa-n-q-, a nasalized var. of base 
*waq-, ‘to be curved’; It. guancia, ‘cheek’, is a 
Teut. loan word. See vacillate. For the second 
element see tooth. 

wanion, n., a plague (a word used in imprecations 
(archaic). — Fr. ME. waniand, ‘the waning 
moon’ (regarded as unluck), prop, north, pres, 
part, of wanien, fr. OE. wanian, ‘to wane’. See 
wane, v. 

wankle, wankly, adj,, unsteady, fickle (now dial. 
English ) — ME. wankel, fr. OE. wancol, rel. to 
Du. wankel, OHG. wanchal , ‘fickle’ (whence 
MHG. wankel , of s.m., wankelmuot , G. Wartkel- 
mut, ‘fickleness, inconstancy’, G. wankelmiitig, 
‘fickle, inconstant’), ON. vakka , OHG. wankon , 
MHG., G. wanken , ‘to stagger, totter’. See 
wink and cp. wonky. 

want, n. — ME., fr. ON. vant, neut. of vanr, 
‘wanting, deficient’, which is rel. to OE. wanian, 
‘to diminish’. See wane, v., and cp. words there 
referred to. For a similar use of the ON. neuter 
suff. -t cp. scant. In later English the verb want 
is derived directly from the verb want. 
Derivative: want-less , adj. 
want, tr. and intr. v. — ME. wanten, fr. ON. 
vanta , ‘to want’, fr. vant, ‘wanting’. See want, 
v. 

Derivatives: want-ing, adj., want-ing-ly , adv., 
want-ing-ness, n. 

wanton, adj. — ME. wantowen , wantoun, wanton, 
formed fr. ME. priv. pref. wan-, ‘wanting, lack- 
ing, deficient, without’, and pp. towen, fr. OE. 
togen , pp. of teon , ‘to draw, pull; to educate’. 
The first element is rel. to OE. wan, ‘wanting, 
deficient’ ; see wane, v. For the second element 
see tow, ‘to draw’. Hence wanton lit. means ‘ill- 
bred’. For sense development cp. G. ungezogen , 
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‘ill-bred, rude, naughty’ (fr. priv. pref. un- and 
gezogen, pp. of zieken , ‘to draw’, which is rel. 
to OE. teon , ‘to draw’). 

Derivatives: wanton , n. and intr. v., wanton-ly, 
adv., wanton-ness , n. 

wap, tr. and intr. v., to strike ( now dial.) — ME. 
wappen , prob. of imitative origin. Cp. whop. 
Derivative: wap, n. 

wapentake, n., name of a division in the counties 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire, Nottinghamshire and a part of 
Derbyshire, corresponding to a hundred in other 
counties. — ME., fr. Late OE. wxpengetxc, fr. 
ON. vapnatak , lit. ‘touching of weapons’, fr. 
vapna, gen, pi. of vdpn, ‘weapon’, and taka , ‘to 
touch’ (see weapon and take) ; so called from the 
custom of shaking lances in token of consent.. 
Cp. Tacitus, Germania XI. 
wapiti, n., a North American elk, Cervus cana- 
densis. — Of Algonquian origin, 
war, ri. — ME., fr. Late OE. werre, fr. ONF. 
werre (OF., F. guerre ), fr. OHG. werra , ‘confu- 
sion, strife, quarrel’ [whence OHG. werran, fir- 
werran (MHG. werren , verwerren, G. verwir- 
ren )], ‘to confuse, perplex’, which is rel. to ON. 
vorr , ‘stroke of the oar’; prob. fr. I.-E. base 
*wers -, ‘to sweep, drag’, whence also L. ver- 
rere , ‘to sweep, trail, draggle’, OSlav. vruch?, 
vriSti, ‘to thrash*, vrachu, ‘thrashing’, Hitt. 
warshiya-, ‘to plow’ (or ‘to reap’). See verricule 
and cp. guerrilla. Cp. also worse. 

Derivatives: war, warr-er , n. 
waratah, n., an Australian shrub. — Native 
Australian. 

warble, tr. and intr. v., to sing with trills. — ME. 
werblen , werbelen , fr. ONF. werbler (— OF. 
guerbler), of Teut. origin. Cp. Du. wervelen, G. 
wirbeln, ‘to whirl, roll, warble’, Du. wervel , 
‘vertebra*, OHG. wirbil, ‘whirlwind’, MHG. 
wirbel, ‘crown of the head, top, summit’, G. 
Wirbel, ‘whirl; whirlpool; whirlwind; crown 
of the head; tuning peg; vertebra’, ON. hvirfill , 
‘circle, ring, crown of the head, top, summit’. 
See whirl and cp. wharf. 

Derivatives: warble , n., the act of warbling, 
warbl-er, n., warbl-ing , n. 
warble, n., a small hard tumor on horses or cattle. 
— Of uncertain origin. 

warble fly, a fly of the family Oestridae. — So called 
because its larvae cause warbles. See prec. word, 
ward, tr. v., to fend off, protect. — ME. wardien , 
fr. OE. weardian , ‘to keep, guard’, rel. to OS. 
wardon, ‘to guard, keep’, ON. varda , Swed. 
vdrda, ‘to guard’, OFris. wardia , MDu. waerden , 
‘to take care of’, OHG. war ten, ‘to guard, look 
out for, expect’, MHG., G. warten, ‘to wait, 
wait on, nurse, tend’. Cp. ONF. warder , F, 
guarder , ‘to keep, preserve, watch over’. It. guar- 
dare, Sp. and Port, guardar , of s.m., which all 
are Teut. loan words. Cp. also next word, 
award, guard, regard, reward, warden and the 
first element in wardrobe. The above mentioned 
Teut. words derive fr. I.-E. base * wer-, ‘to guard, 
keep safe, protect’, whence also OE. warian, ‘to 
guard, watch over’. See ware, ‘alert’, and cp. 
words there referred to. 

ward, n., one who guards ( obsol .) — ME., fr. OE. 
weard, masc. ‘a watchman, sentry, guardian’, 
rel. to OS. ward, ON. vordr, OHG. wart (al- 
most only in compounds), MHG., G. wart, 
Goth. - wards (only in compounds), ‘watchman, 
keeper', and to OE. weard, fem. ‘keeping watch, 
guarding, protection’. See ward, ‘the act of 
guarding’, and cp. the second element in Ed- 
ward, lord. 

ward, n., the act of guarding. — ME., fr. OE. 
weard, fem. ‘a keeping watch, guarding, protec- 
tion’, rel. to OS. warda, ‘watch’, ON. vardi, 
varda , ‘watchtower’, MDu. waerde, ‘watch- 
tower’, Dan. varde, Swed. vdrd, ‘care, nursing’, 
OHG. warta , MHG., G. warte, ‘a watching, 
watchtower’. F. garde, Sp. guarda, ‘custody, 
guard’, are Teut. loan words. See ward, v. and 
cp. guard. Cp. also prec. word. 

-ward, adj. and adv. suff. indicating direction. — - 
ME. - werd , - ward , fr. OE. -weard, rel. to 
OS., OFris. - ward , ON. -verdr, and cogn. 
with OIr. frith, ‘against’, Toch. B wrattsai , 



‘against’, fr. I.-E. base *wer-, ‘to turn, twist’, 
whence also L. vertere , pp. versus, ‘to turn’. See 
version and cp. versus. Cp. also toward. The -s 
in OE. - weardes , OHG. -wertes, etc., is the suff. 
of the adverbial gen. See adv. suff. -s. 
warden, n., keeper, watchman. — ME. war dein, 
fr. ONF. wardein , fr. warder, ‘to ward, keep’, 
which is of Teut. origin. Cp. OS. wardon, OE. 
weardian , ‘to guard, keep’, and see ward, v. 
ONF. wardein, corresponds to AF. gardein, 
OF., F. gardien . Cp. G. Wardein, ‘assayer; 
judge’, which is also a loan word fr. ONF. 
wardein. Cp. also guardian, which is a doublet 
of warden . 

warden, wardon, n., a variety of pear. — ME. 
wardon, fr. ONF. warder, ‘to keep’ ; see ward, v. 
ME. wardon orig. meant ‘that which may be 
kept (for a long time)’. 

wardite, n., a hydrous aluminum phosphate 
{mineral) — Named after the American min- 
eralogist Henry A. Ward (1834-1906). For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
wardrobe, n. — ME. warderobe, fr. ONF. warde- 
robe, fr. warder, ‘to guard’, and robe, ‘robe’. Cp. 
OF. (— F.) garderobe and see ward, v., and 
robe. 

-wards, adv. suff. — ME., fr. OE. - weardes , gen. 
sing. neut. of the adj. suff. -weard. See -ward. 
Cp. OS., MLG. - wardes , Du. - waarts , OHG., 
MHG. - wertes , G. -warts, Goth, -walrfs, and 
see -ward and adv. suff. -s. 
ware, n., goods. — ME., fr. OtE. waru , ‘goods, 
ware’, rel. to Late ON. and Swed. vara , Dan. 
vare, OFris. were , MDu. were, ware , Du. waar, 
MHG., G. ware, ‘goods’. OE. waru, ‘goods, 
ware’, etc. are prob. rel. to OE. waru, ‘protec- 
tion, custody’, and to OE. wser, ‘aware, cau- 
tious’, MHG. ware, ‘attention’ (see ware, ‘alert’). 
Accordingly the noun ware would have meant 
orig. ‘that which is kept in custody’, 
ware, adj., alert, cautious {archaic). — ME. war, 
fr. OE. wxr , ‘aware, cautious’, rel. to ON. varr, 
‘attentive’, Dan., Swed. var, ‘aware’, Goth, wars, 
‘cautious’, OS. giwar, MDu. g he ware, OHG. 
giwar , MHG. gewar, G. gewahr, ‘aware’, OE. 
warian, OS. war on, ON. vara , OFris. waria, 
OHG. biwaron, ‘to guard’, G. wahren, ‘to pre- 
serve’, fr. I.-E. base *wer-, ‘to be or become 
aware of; to guard, keep safe, protect’, whence 
also L. vereri, ‘to observe with awe, revere, 
respect, fear’, Gk. o5poq (prob. for *F6pFoq), 
‘watchman’ Apav (for *Fopav), ‘to see’, <5>pa 
(for *fcopa), ‘care, concern’, Homeric Gk. hd 
opovroa, ‘they watch over’, Hitt, werite-, ‘to be 
afraid’. See ward, v., and cp. aware, beware, 
garage, regard, reward, warden, warn. Cp. also 
Arcturus, ephor, pylorus, revere, verecund, Vere- 
tillum. Cp. also the second element in cosmora- 
ma and in words there referred to. 
ware, v., to take heed of, beware. — ME. waren, 
fr. OE. warian, ‘to guard against’, which is rel. 
to wxr, ‘aware’. See ware, ‘alert’, and cp. be- 
ware. 

war game, n., kriegspiel. — Loan translation of 
G. Kriegspiel , which is a compound of Krieg, 
‘war’, and Spiel, ‘game’. Cp. kriegspiel. 
warison, n., protection, help, reward. — ME., 
‘reward’, fr. ONF., ‘protection, provision’, fr. 
warir, ‘to protect’, corresponding to OF. gari- 
son, resp. garir. See garrison, 
warlock, n., wizard, magician. — ME. warloghe, 
‘deceiver, traitor’, fr. OE. wxrloga , ‘belier, trai- 
tor’, which is compounded of wxr, ‘agreement, 
treaty ; faith’, and loga-, ‘liar’. The first element 
is cogn. with L. verus, ‘true’; see very, adj. The 
second element derives from the stem of gelogen, 
pp. of leogan, ‘to lie’, see lie, ‘to tell an untruth’. 
Derivative : warlock, n. 

warm, adj. — ME., fr. OE. wearm, rel. to OS., 
OFris., MLG., MDu., Du., OHG., MHG., G. 
warm , ON. varmr, Dan., Swed., Norw. varm, 
Goth, warmjan, ‘to warm’, fr. I.-E. base *g w her-, 
‘warm’, whence also OL gharmdh, ‘heat’. 
Arm. jerm, ‘warm’, Gk. &Epjx6(; (for *g w hermos }, 
‘warm’, L. formus, ‘warm’, fornus, fornox , 
‘oven’. Alb. zjarm, ‘heat’, OSlav. goriti, goreti, 
Lett, gar iii, gareti, ‘to burn’, OSlav. varu, ‘heat’, 
variti , ‘to cook, boil’ (tr.), virja, vrtti, ‘to seethe. 



boil’ (intr.), Lith. verdu, virti , ‘to seethe’ (tr.), 
versme , ‘source’, Lett, wersme, garme, OPruss. 
gorme, ‘heat’, OPruss. goro , ‘hearth’, OSlav. 
goriku, ‘bitter’ (lit. ‘burning’), OIr .fogeir, ‘heat- 
ed’, Mir. gorim, guirim, ‘I warm, heat’, Ir. gor, 
‘heat, hatching’, OIr. goirt , ‘bitter’ (lit. ‘burn- 
ing’), Toch. A edrme , ‘warm’, Hitt, war-, ‘to 
bum’. Cp. forceps, Fornax, fomicata, furnace. 
Cp. also therm and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: warm, tr. v., and n., warm-ed, adj., 
warm-ed-ly , adv., warm-er, n., warm-ing , n. 
warmth, n. — ME. wermth, rel. to MLG. wermede, 
Du. warmte, MHG. wermede, ‘warmth’. See 
warm and subst. suff. -th. 
warn, tr. v. . — ME. warnien, warnen, fr. OE. 
warnian, warenian, ‘to warn, admonish’, rel. to 
MDu. waernen, ‘to provide, warn’, ON. varna , 
‘to admonish’, OHG. war non, ‘to take heed*, 
MHG., G. warnen, ‘to warn’, and to OE. wxr, 
‘aware, cautious’. See ware, ‘alert’, and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also garnish. 

Derivatives: warn-er, n., warn-ing , n. and adj., 
warn-ing-ly, adv. 

warp, n. — ME., fr. OE. wearp , rel. to MLG. 
warp, OHG., MHG. warf, ‘warp’, ON. varp, 
‘cast of a net’, Dan. varp, ‘warp’, and to OE. 
weorpan , ‘to throw’ ; see warp, v. In some senses 
the noun warp derives directly from the verb 
warp. 

warp, tr. v., to bend, twist; to distort; intr. v., to 
become bent or twisted. — ME. war pen, fr. OE. 
weorpan, ‘to throw’, rel. to OS. wer pan, ON. ver- 
pa, ‘to throw’, Dan. vxrpe, Swed. varpa, ‘to lay 
eggs’, OFris. werpa, MLG., Du. werpen, OHG. 
werpan,werfan, MHG., G. werfen, Goth.wairpan, 
‘to throw’, and cogn. with Lith. verpiu, verpti , 
*to spin’, varpste, ‘spool, distaff’. See vervain and 
cp. words there referred to. 

Derivatives: warp-ed, adj., warp-er, n., warp-ing, 
n. and adj. 

warrant, n. — ME. warant, warrant , fr. ONF. 
war ant (corresponding to OF. guar ant, garant, 
F. garant ), ‘a warrant’, fr. OHG. werento , 
‘guarantor’, prop. pres. part, of weren, giweren , 
‘to guarantee’ (whence MHG. wern, gewern, G. 
gewahren, ‘to grant’, fr. I.-E. base *wer-, ‘to be 
kind, show kindness’, whence also ON. vxrr , 
‘kind, friendly, pleasing’, OHG. miti-wdri, 
‘gentle, mild’, and prob. also the second element 
in L. se verus, ‘severe’. See severe and cp. warren, 
guarantee, quo warranto. ONF. warant and OF. 
garant were influenced in form by ONF. warir, 
resp. OF. garir, ‘to defend’ (see garret ). 
warrant, tr. v. — ME. war ant en, fn ONF. waran- 
tir (corresponding to OF. guarantir, garantir, F. 
garantir), fr. warant. See warrant, n. 
Derivatives: warrant-able, adj., warrant-ee, n., 
warrant-er , n., warrant-or, n., warranty (q.v.) 
warranty, n. — ME., fr. ONF. warantie corre- 
sponding to OF. guarantie,garantie{F .garantie). 
See warrant, v., and -y (representing F. - ie ), and 
cp. guaranty, which is a doublet of warranty . 
warren, n., 1) a piece of land enclosed for keeping 
game {obsol. except hist .) ; 2) a piece of land pre- 
served for the breeding of rabbits. — ME. 
warenne, fr. ONF. warenne (F. garenne ), which 
prob. derives fr. OHG. weren, ‘to guarantee’, 
but was influenced in form by ONF. warir , ‘to 
defend’. See warrant, n. 

Derivative: warren-er, n. 
warrener, n., a keeper of a warren. — ME. waren- 
ne r, fr. ONF. warennier, fr. warenne. See prec. 
word and agential suff. -er. 
warrigal, n., the dingo. — Native Australian, 
warrior, n. — ME. werreour, werriour, fr. ONF. 
werreieor (corresponding to OF. guerreor), fr. 
werreier, ‘to make war’, fr. werre (correspond- 
ing to OF., F. guerre ), ‘war’. See war and 2nd 
-ior. 

wart, n. — ME., fr. OE. wearte , rel. to OS. warta, 
ON. varta , Swed. v&rta, Dan. vorten, OFris. 
warte , Du. wrat, OHG. warza, MHG., G. warze, 
‘wart’, and to OE. wearr, ‘callosity’, and cogn. 
with OI. vdr?man-, ‘height, point’, vdrfifthah, 
‘the highest’, L. verruca (for * versuca) ‘ex- 
crescence, swelling, wart’, OSlav. vrQchu , ‘sum- 
mit’, Lith. virSus, ‘the upper; summit’, OIr. /err, 
‘better’, orig. ‘higher’. Cp. verruca. 
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Derivatives: wart-ed, wart-y , adjs. 

warwickite, n., a titanate and borate of iron and 
magnesium (mineral.) — Named after Warwick , 
New York. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

wary, adj., cautious, watchful. — Formed fr. 
ware, adj., with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivatives: wari-ly, adv., wari-ness , n. 

was,v. — ME.,fr.OE. wzes, 1st and 3rd pers. sing, of 
weson, ‘to be’, rel. to OS. wesan, ON. vesa, vera , 
OFris. wesa, MDu. wesen, Du. wezen, OHG. 
wesan , ‘to be’, MHG. wesen , ‘to be’ (whence G. 
Wesen, ‘being; essence’), Goth, wisan, ‘to be’, 
Goth, weists, OHG. wist, ON. vist, ‘essence’, fr. 
I.-E. base *wes-, ‘to dwell, stay’, whence also OI. 
vdsati, ‘he dwells, stays’, Toch. A washt , B ost $ 
‘house’, washamo, ‘companion, fellow’, and 
prob. also Gk.^xta (for ’fecrria), ‘the hearth 
of the house’, and L. Vesta, name of the goddess 
of the hearth’. Cp. Hestia, Vesta and the first 
element in wassail. 

wash, tr. and intr. v. — ME. waschen, wasshen , 
fr. OE. wascan, waescan, which is rel. to OS., 
OHG. wascan , ON., Swed. vaska , Dan. vaske, 
MDu. wasscen , Du. wassen, MHG., G. waschen ; 
prob. fr. Teut. *wat-skd, fr. base *wat-, ‘water’; 
see water. Accordingly *he above Teut. words 
orig, meant ‘to rinse in -ater\ For sense devel- 
opment cp. OF. waschier, guashier , ‘to mix, to 
row’, gdcher , ‘to mix mortar’ (fr. Frankish 
*waskan , ‘to wash’), which must have had the 
original meaning ‘to stir up in water’. 
Derivatives: wash , n., wash-able , adj., wash-er , 
n., wash-ing, n., wash-y, adj., wash-i-ly , adv., 
wash-i-ness, n. 

Washingtonia, n., a genus of palms of California 
(pot.) — ModL., named after George Washing- 
ton (1732-99). For the ending see 1st sufF. -ia. 

wasp, n. — ME. waspe , fr. OE. waefs, wasps, waesp, 
rel. to OS. waspa, MDu. wespe , Du. wesp, OHG. 
wafsa , wefsa , MHG. wefse, webse , wespe , 
G. Wespe, Dan. hveps, and cogn. with OI. 
ur$avabhib, ‘spider’, lit. ‘wool-spinner’, Avestic 
vawazaka-, ‘scorpion’ (prop, ‘a spiderlike ani- 
mal’), L. vespa , OSlav. vosa, Lith. vapsa, ‘gad- 
fly’, OPruss. wobse, Russ, os a, ‘wasp’, OBret. 
guohi, Co. guhien, ‘wasp’, OIr. foich , ‘drone’. 
All these words are derivatives of I.-E. base 
*webh-, *wobh-, ‘to weave’; see weave and cp. 
words there referred to. The wasp is called ‘the 
weaver’, in allusion to the weblike form of its 
nest. 

Derivatives: wasp-en, wasp- is h, adjs., wasp-ish- 
ly, adv., wasp-ish-ness, n., wasp-ling, n., wasp-y, 
adj. 

wassail, n., 1) a drinking bout; 2) a toast. — ME. 
weseil, wassail, ‘be whole, be healthy’, fr. ON. 
ves heitt, ‘be hail, be healthy’, fr. ves, imper. of 
vesa, ‘to be’, and heill, ‘whole, healthy, pros- 
perous’. Cp. the OE. greeting formula wes pu hal , 
‘be thou healthy’, and see was and hail, ‘to greet’. 
Derivatives: wassail , intr. and tr. v., was sail- er 
n. 

wassailer, n. — Coined by Milton fr. wassail, v. 
(see prec. word), and agential suff. -er. 

wastage, n. — A hybrid coined from the verb 
waste and -age, a suff. of ult. Latin origin. 

waste, adj. — ME. wast , waste , fr. ONF. wasr 
(corresponding to OF. guast), fr. L. vastus, 
‘empty, waste, desert’ (whence also It. guasto , 
Proven?, gast , Port, gusto and MHG. waste, of 
s.m.), but influenced in form by OE. weste, 
‘waste’, and its other Teut. correspondences: 
OS. wosti, Du. woest, OHG. wuosti (MHG. 
wiieste , G. wiist), of s.m. OE. weste, etc., are 
cogn. with L. vasfws, and prob. also with L. 
van us, ‘empty, void, vain’. See vain* and cp. 
devastate. 

waste, tr. and intr. v. — ME. wasten, fr. ONF. 
waster, which corresponds to OF. guast er, gater , 
‘to waste’ (whence F. gater , ‘to spoil’, fr. L. 
vastare, ‘to make empty, desolate, lay waste’, fr. 
vastus (see prec. word), but influenced in form 
by pre-Teut. *wastu, ‘waste’. Cp. wastrel. Cp. 
also OProven?. g(u)astar. It. guastare , ‘to lay 
waste ; to spoil’, Sp. gastar, ‘to waste, consume’, 
which also derive fr. L. vastare . 

Derivatives: wast-er , n., wast-ing, n. and adj., 
wast-ing-ly, adv., wast-ing-ness, n. 



waste, n., desert. — ME., fr. ONF. wast, n., fr. 
wast, adj. See waste, adj. 

Derivatives: waste-ful , adj., waste-ful-ly, adv., 
waste-ful-ness , n., waste- less, adj. 
wastrel, n., 1) a spendthrift; 2) a good-for-noth- 
ing. — Formed from the verb waste with the 
depreciatory suff. -rel. Cp. mongrel, scoundrel. 
Derivative: wastrel, adj. 

watch, intr. and tr. v. — ME. wacchen, fr. OE. 
wteccan, rel. to OE. wacian , ‘to be awake, to 
watch’. See wake, v., and cp. next word. 
Derivatives: watch-er, n., watch-ing, adj. and n., 
watch-ing-ly, adv. 

watch, n. — ME. wacche, fr. OE. wascce, ‘vigil, 
watch’, fr. w sec can. See watch, v. 

Derivatives: watch-ful , adj .,.watck-ful-ly, adv., 
watch-ful-ness, n., watch-less , adj., watch-less- 
ness , n. 

water, n, — ME. water, fr. OE. waster, rel. to OS. 
watar , OFris. wetir, weter, wetter, LG., Du. 
water , OHG. wa^ar, MHG. wajjer, G. Wasser, 
ON. vatn, Swed. vat ten, Dan. vand, Goth, wato, 
‘water’, OE. wxt, ‘wet’, fr. I.-E. base *wxd 
*wdd-, *ud -, ‘water’, whence also Hitt, watar, 
gen. wetenash , ‘water’, OI. udnab , uddn-, uda - 
kdm, ‘water’, anudrdh , ‘waterless’, utsah, ‘source’, 
unddti , undtti, ‘it sprinkles, moistens’, Gk. 
tfSop, ‘water’, uSpta, ‘waterpot, pitcher’, <Scvu- 
Spo?, ‘waterless’, OSlav., Russ., etc., voda, 
‘water’, Lith. vandud , ‘water’, Lett, tide ns, 
OPruss. wundan, unds, ‘water’. Arm. get (for 
*wedd-), ‘river’. Alb. uje, ‘water’, L. unde i, ‘wave’, 
uter, ‘leather bag’, Umbr. utur, ‘water’, OIr. 
usee, uisce , ‘water’. Cp. wash, wet, otter and the 
second element in kirschwasser. Cp. also anhy- 
drous, dropsy, Ephydra, hydra, hydria, hydro-, 
hydropsy, klepsydra, Lutra, undate, undulate, 
usquebaugh, utricle, Utricularia, vodka, whisky. 
Derivatives : water , v. (q.v.), water-y, adj,, water- 
i-ness, n. 

water, tr. and intr. v. — ME. wateren, fr. OE. 
wasterian, fr. waster, ‘water’. See water, n. 
Derivatives: water-ed , adj., water-ing , n. and 
adj., water-ing-ly, adv. 

watershed, n. — Loan translation of G. Wasser- 
scheide. 

Watsonia, n., a genus of plants of the iris family 
(, hot .) — ModL., named after the English bot- 
anist Sir William Watson (1715-87). For the end- 
ing see 1st suff. -ia. 

watt, n., unit of the electrical power. — Named 
after the Scottish inventor James Watt (1736- 
1819). 

Watteau, adj., pertaining to, or made in the style 
of, the French painter Jean-Antoine Watteau 
(1684-1721). 

wattle, n., a fleshy part hanging from the throat 
or chin of some birds and reptiles. — ME. watel, 
‘hurdle; basket, bag’, fr. OE. watol, watel ; of 
uncertain origin. Cp. wallet. 

Derivatives: wattle, tr. v., wattl-ed, adj., wattl- 
ing, n. 

wattless, adj., without electric power. — Lit. 

‘without watts’, formed fr. watt and suff. -less, 
wave, intr. and tr. v. — ME. waxen, fr. OE. 
wafian, ‘to wave, brandish’, rel. to ON. vafra, 
vafta, ‘to hover about’, vafa, ‘to swing, waver’, 
fr. I.-E. base *webh-, ‘to move to and fro; to 
weave’. See weave and cp. waver. Cp. also 
wabble, wobble. 

Derivatives: wave , n. (q.v.), wav-ed, adj., wav- 
ing, n. and adj., wav-ing-ly, adv. 
wave, n. — Fr. wave, v.; confused with ME. 
wawe, waghe, ‘a wave’ (which is rel. to ON. vagr, 
‘sea’; see vogue). 

Derivatives: wave less (q.v.), adj., wav-y, adj., 
wav-i-ly, adv., wav-i-ness, n. 
waveless, adj. — Formed fr. wave with suff. -less; 
first used by the English playwright George 
Peele in his play David and Bethsabe (1599). 
Derivatives: waveless-ly, adv., waveless-ness, n. 
wavelet, n., a little wave, — A hybrid coined fr. 

wave and -let, a suff. of French origin, 
wavellite, n., a basic aluminum phosphate (min- 
eral.) — Named after the English physician 
William Waved , its discoverer. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

waver, intr. v. — ME. waveren, rel. to MHG. 



wabern, ‘to waver’, and to OE. wxfre , ‘wavering, 
restless’, ON. vafra, ‘to hover about’, vafa, ‘to 
swing, waver’. See wave, v., and cp. wobble. 
Derivatives: waver-er, n., waver-ing, adj., waver- 
ing-ly , adv., waver-ing-ness, n., waver -y, adj. 

wavey, wavy, n., a snow goose. — Fr. Algonquian 
wava, ‘snow goose’. 

waw, n., name of the 6th letter of the Hebrew al- 
phabet. — Heb. wdw, ‘hook’ ; so called in allu- 
sion to the ancient form of this letter. Cp. vau. 

wax, n., beeswax. — ME. wax , fr. OE. weax, rel. to 
OS., OHG., MHG. wahs , ON., Swed. vax, Dan. 
voks, Du. was, G. Wachs , and cogn. with OSlav. 
vosku, Lith. vaskas, Lett, vasks, Pol. wosk, 
Russ., Czech, Slovak vosk , ‘wax’. All these 
words are derivatives of I.-E. base *weg-, ‘to 
weave’, and lit. ‘mean that which is woven (by 
the bees)’. See wick and cp. veil, n. 

Derivatives: wax, tr. v., to cover with wax, wax- 
en, adj., waxy (q.v.) 

wax, intr. v., to grow. — ME. waxan, fr. OE. 
weaxan , ‘to grow’, rel. to OS., OHG. wahsan, 
ON. vaxa, Swed. vaxa, Dan. vokse, OFris. wax a, 
Du. wassen , MHG. wahsen, G. wachsen , Goth. 
wahsjan , ‘to grow’, fr. I.-E. base *aw(e)ks-, 
*auks -, *weks- , ‘to grow, increase’, whence also 
OI. vak$&yati, ‘causes to grow’, uksati, ‘grows 
strong’, Toch. B auks-, A oks-, ‘to grow’, B 
auk$u, A ok${t, ‘old’, Gk. *4(F)^etv, au^etv, 
tx^aveiv, ‘to increase’. Cp. the related base 
*aweg~, *aug-, ‘to grow, increase’, whence L. 
augire, ‘to increase’, and see auction and words 
there referred to. Cp. also waist. 

Derivatives: wax-ing, adj., wax-ing-lv, adv. 

wax, n., anger (slang). — Of uncertain origin. 

waxy, adj., resembling wax. — Formed fr. wax, 

‘beeswax’, with adj. suff. -y. 

Derivative: waxi-ness, n. 

waxy, adj., angry (slang). — Formed fr. wax, 
‘anger’, with adj. suff. -y. 

way, n. — ME. wei , way, fr. OE. weg, rel. to OS., 
Du. weg, ON. vegr, Swed. vdg, Dan. vei, OFris. 
wei, OHG., weg, MHG. wee, G. Weg, Goth, wigs, 
‘way’, fr. I.-E. base *wegh-, ‘to move’. See weigh 
and cp. wain. Cp. also ‘-ways, wayward, away, 
and the second element in Norway, Norwegian. 

waylay, tr. v., to ambush. — Composed of way 
and lay, ‘to put, place’; formed after MLG. 
wegelagen , ‘to He in wait’, fr. wegelage , ‘a lying 
in wait’, lit. ‘a besetting of the roads’. 
Derivatives: waylay-er, n., waylay-ing, verbal n. 

-ways, suff. — ME. -weys, -ways, fr. weyes , wayes, 
ways, gen. of wey, way, ‘way’. See way and adv. 
suff. -s. 

wayward, adj., capricious. — ME. weiward, aphet- 
ic for aweiward , lit. ‘turned away’. See away and 
-ward. 

Derivatives: wayward-ly, adv., wayward-ness, n. 

wayzgoose, n., printers’ entertainment held an- 
nually. — Fr. earlier waygoose, which is of un- 
certain origin. 

we, personal pron. — ME., OE. we, rel. to OS. 
wi, we, ON. ver, OSwed. wl(r), Swed., Dan. vi, 
OFris. wi, ODu. wi, wit, wij, Du. wij , OHG., 
MHG., G. wir, Goth, weis, ‘we’, and cogn. with 
OI. vayam, OPers. vayam , Toch. A was, B wes, 
Hitt, wesh, ‘we’, OSlav. v<?, ‘we two’, Lith. vedu 
‘we two’. 

weak, adj. — ME. weik, fr. ON. veikr, rel. to OE. 
wac, OS. wek, Swed. vek , MDu. weec , Du. week, 
‘weak, soft, tender’, OHG. weih, ‘yielding, soft*, 
MHG., G. weich , ‘soft’, which derive from the 
stem of ON. vfkja, resp. OE. wican, OS. wikan , 
MDu. wiken, OHG* wihhan, MHG. wichen, G. 
weichen , ‘to give way, yield’. These words are 
rel. to OE. wice , ‘office, duty’, prop, ‘succession’, 
and cogn. with L. vicis, ‘change’. See vicarious 
and cp. week. 

Derivatives : weak-en, tr. and intr. v., weak-en-er, 
n., weak-en-ing, n., weak-ish, adj., weak-ish-ly, 
adv., weak-ish-ness, n., weakling (q.v.), weak-ly , 
adj. and adv., weak-ness , n. 

weakling, n., a weak creature. — Coined by the 
English reformer William Tyndale (1484 7-1536) 
as a loan translation of Luther’s Weichling (fr. 
G. weich, ‘soft’). For the ending see suff. -ling. 

weal, n., welfare. — ME. wele, fr. OE. wela, 
‘prosperity’, rel. to OE. wei , ‘well’. See well, adv.. 
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and cp. wealth. 

weal, n., mark made on the skin by a whip. — A 
var. of wale (q.v.) 

weald, n., forest; wold. — OE. (W. Saxon) weald , 
‘forest’ ; a var. of wold. 

Wealden, adj., pertaining to the lowest part of the 
Lower Cretaceous system ( geol .) — From The 
Weald , a district in southern England ; so called 
because this formation occurs chiefly in The 
Weald. 

Derivative: Wealden , n., the Wealden forma- 
tion. For the ending see adj. suff. -en. 
wealth, n. — ME. weltke , fr. wele, ‘weal’. See 
weal, ‘welfare’, and subst. suff. -th. 

Derivatives: wealth-y, adj., wealth-i-ly , adv., 
wealth-i-ness, n. 

wean, tr. v., to accustom a child gradually to food 
other than its mother’s milk. — ME. wenen , ‘to 
wean’, fr. OE. wenian, ‘to accustom, train; to 
wean’, rel. to OE. gewennan , ON. venja, Swed. 
vdnja , Du. vennen, OHG. giwennan, MHG. ge- 
wenen y G. gewohnen , ‘to accustom’, G. ent- 
wdhnen y ‘to wean’ (lit. ‘to disaccustom’), OE. 
wunian , ‘to be accustomed to’. See wont. 
Derivatives: wean-er , n., wean-ling, n. 
weapon, n. — ME. wepen y fr. OE. wxpen, ‘weap- 
on’ , rel. to OS. wapan , ON. \dpn y Swed. vapen 
Dan. vaaben y OFris. wepin, MDu. wdpen , Du. 
wapen, OHG. waffan , later wdfan, MHG. wafen, 
G. Waffe, Goth, wepna (pi.); in E. weapon and 
in G. Waffe , the orig. long vowel was shortened 
before the two following consonants ( pn resp. 
ff). Cp. the first element in wapentake. 
Derivatives: weapon, tr. v., weapon-ed, adj., 
weapon-less , adj., weapon-ry, n. 
wear, tr. v., to carry on the body; intr. v., to be 
worn or used; to last. — ME. weren , fr. OE. 
werian, ‘to wear (clothes)’, rel. to ON. verja y 
OHG. werien , Goth, wasjan, ‘to clothe', Goth. 
wasti y ‘garment’, fr. I.-E. base *wes- y ‘to clothe’, 
whence also L. vestis, ‘garment’, vestire, ‘to 
clothe’. See vest, n., and cp. words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: wear , n., wear-able , adj., wear-er , 
n., wear-ing , adj. 

wear, tr. and intr. v.,'to turn (a ship) about, to 
veer. — Corruption of veer (q.v.) 
weary, adj. — ME. wery y fr. OE. werig, ‘weary’, 
rel. to OS. worig, ‘weary’, OE. worian y ‘to 
wander; to totter’, ON. orar y ‘bewilderment’, 
OHG. wuorag, ‘intoxicated’, and cogn. with 
Gk. wpaxtav, ‘to faint’, fr. I.-E. base * wor- y 
‘giddiness’. 

Derivatives: weari-ly , adv., weari-ne$s y n. 
weary, intr. and tr. v. — ME. werien, fr. OE. 
werigian, fr. werig. See weary, adj. 

Derivatives: weary-ing, adj., wear-ing-ly, adv. 
weasand, n., the windpipe. — ME. wesand , fr. 
OE. wxsend , wdsend, rel. to OS. wdsendi , OFris. 
wasande , OHG. weisant , weisont, weisunt , 
MHG. weisert. 

weasel, n. — ME. wesel , wesele , fr. OE. wesle , rel. 
to ON. visla y Dan. vxsel , MDu. wesel, Du. 
wezel, OHG. wisula, MHG. wisele , G. Wiesel. 
These words are prob. diminutives formed fr. 
Teut. *His(j)£?-, ‘fitchew’, which is cogn. with L. 
vissio, ‘stench’. Accordingly weasel lit. means 
‘the malodorous animal’. L. visio and OE. 
wesle , etc., derive from the I.-E. imitative base 
*wis-, ‘to break wind’. Cp. OF. voisson , ‘fit- 
chew’, which comes fr. L. vissio, Cp. also bison, 
weather, n. — ME. weder , ‘storm’, fr. OE. weder y 
rel. to OS. wedar, ON. vedr, Swed. vdder , Dan. 
veir, OFris., MDu., Du, weder, OHG. wetar, 
MHG. we ter, G. Wetter , ‘storm, wind, weather’, 
and cogn. with OSlav. vitru , OPruss. wetro , 
‘wind’, Lith. vetra, ‘storm’, OSlav. vedro , ‘good 
weather’, vedru , ‘serene’ (said of the weather), 
and prob. also with OI. vatab, ‘wind’. See wind, 
‘air in motion’, and cp. wither. 

Derivatives: weather , tr. and intr. v., weather , 
adj. (q.v.), weathering (q.v.), weather-ly , adj., 
weather-li-ness , n., weather-y , adj. 
weather, adj., windward. — Fr. weather, n. 
weathering, n., slope given to a surface to throw 
off rain ( archit .) — Formed fr. weather, v. (see 
weather, n.), with -ing, suff. forming verbal nouns, 
weave, tr. and intr. v. — ME. weven, fr. OE. 



wefan, rel. to ON. ve/a, Dan. vxve, Swed. vava , 
MLG., MDu., Du. weven y OHG. weban, MHG., 
G. weben, ‘to weave’, from I.-E. base *webh- , ‘to 
move to and fro; to move to and fro before the 
distaff; to weave’, whence also OI. ubhndti , um- 
bhati , ‘he laces together’, urna-vabhify, ‘spider’, 
lit. ‘wool-weaver’, Avestic ubdaena, ‘woven fab- 
ric’, Pers. baft an, ‘to weave’, Gk. 6<pVj, ticpaq, 
‘web’, i^aivav, ‘to weave’. Alb. veh (for *webh- 
nio ), ‘I weave’. Cp. wafer, wasp, wave, wax, n., 
web, webster, weevil, weft, wobble, woof. Cp. 
also baft, hypha, vespiary. 

Derivatives: weave , n., weav-er y n., weav-er-ess , 
n., weav-ing, n. 
weazen, n. . — A var. of wizen, 
web, n. — ME., fr. OE. webb, which is rel. to OS. 
webbi, ON. vefr, Dan. vxv, Swed. vdf, Du. 
webbe , web y OHG. weppi y MHG. weppe, webbe , 
OHG. giwebi, MHG., G. gewebe y ‘web’, and to 
OE. wefan , ‘to weave’. See weave and cp. abb. 
Derivatives: web, tr. v., webb-ed , adj., webb-er y 
n., webb-ing, n. 

webster, n., a weaver ( obsol .) — ME., fr. OE. 
webbestre , ‘a female weaver’, fem. of webba , 
‘weaver’, fr. webb , ‘web’. See prec. word and 
-ster. 

websterite, n., a variety of aluminite {mineral.) — 
Named after the Scottish geologist Thomas 
Webs ter (1773-1844). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

wed, tr. and intr. v. — ME. wedden , ‘to pledge; to 
engage, wed’, fr. OE. weddian, ‘to promise, 
pledge, wed, marry’, rel. to ON. vedja, Dan. 
vedde, ’to bet, wager’, Swed. vadja , ‘to bet, 
wager, appeal’, OFris. weddia , ‘to promise’, 
MLG., Du. wedden , MHG., G. wetten, ‘to bet, 
wager’ Goth, ga-wadjon, ‘to betroth’. These 
verbs derive from the respective nouns: OE. 
wed , wedd, ‘pledge, security’, ON. ved, Dan. 
vedde, ‘pledge’, Swed. vad, ‘wager, appeal’, OS. 
weddi , OFris. wedd, ‘pledge’, OHG. wetti , 
‘pledge’, MHG. wette , wet , ‘pledge, contract, 
fine’, G. Wette, ‘bet, wager’, Goth, wadi, ‘pledge, 
earnest money’, MLG. wedde, ‘pledge, wager’, 
MDu., Du. wedde, ‘pay, salary, wages’, fr. I.-E. 
base *wadh- y ‘pledge; to redeem a pledge’, 
whence also L. vas , gen. vadis, ‘bail, security’, 
vadimbnium , ‘security’, praes (fr. earlier praevi- 
des ), ‘surety, security, bail’ [for *pre-vas (lit. 
‘surety before somebody’, compounded of prae , 
‘before’, and vas, ‘bail, security’)], and Lith. va- 
duoti, ‘to redeem a pledge’. Cp. gage, wage, 
wager. Cp. also praedial, vadium, vas, ‘pledge’. 
Derivatives: wedd-ed, adj., wedd-ed-ly, adv., 
wedd-ed-ness , n., wedding (q.v.) 
wedding, n. — ME., fr. OE. weddung, fr. weddian. 
See prec. word and -ing, suff. forming verbal 
nouns. 

wedge, n. — ME. wegge, fr. OE. wecg, rel. to ON. 
veggr, Dan. vxgge, Norw. vegg, Swed. vigg, 
vigge, ‘wedge’, OS. weggi , MDu. wegge, MLG., 
MDu. wigge, Du. wig, OHG. weggi , ‘wedge’, 
MHG. wecki, wecke, G. Week, ‘wedge-shaped 
bread, roll’, and to OHG. waganso, ON. vangs - 

ni, OPruss. wagnis, ‘plowshare’, and prob. cogn. 

with L. vdmis (prob. for orig. * wog w hsmis), 
later form vomer, Gk. oyviq (Hesychius), oT 
s.m., Lith. vagis, ‘pin, plug’, Lett, vadzis, ofs.m., 
possibly also with Gk. uvvttj, Gvi?, ‘plow- 

share’. Finn, vaaja , ‘wedge’, is a Teut. loan 
word. Cp. vomer. Cp. also wig, ‘bun’. Cp. also 
wodge. 

Derivatives: wedge, tr. and intr. v., wedg-ed, 

adj. , wedg-er, n., wedg-ing , n. and adj. 
wedlock, n. — ME. wedloc, fr. OE. wedlac , com- 
pounded of wed, wedd, ‘pledge- (see wed), and 
suff. -lac, fr. lac, ‘sport, game, gift’, which is rel. 
to ON. leikr, ‘play’, OHG. leih , ‘play, melody, 
song’, Goth, laiks , ‘sport, game’, OE. lacan, ‘to 
move quickly, leap, jump’, ON. leika , ‘to play, 
dance’, MHG. leichen, ‘to hop; to deride, ridi- 
cule’, Goth, laikan, ‘to hop, jump’, and prob. 
cogn. with OI. rejati , ‘he causes to tremble’, Gk. 
eXeXl^Eiv (for *£X£Xlvjav), ‘to cause to vibrate; 
to tremble, quiver’, Lith. Idigyti , ‘to run about 
wildly’. Cp. knowledge. 

Wednesday, n. — ME. wednesdai, fr. earlier 
wodnesday, fr. OE. Wodnesdxg, lit. ‘Wodens- 



day\ rel. to ON. Odinsdagr , Dan., Swed. Ons- 
dag, OFris. Wonsdei, Wensdei, MLG. Wodens- 
dach, MDu. Wudensdach, Woensdach, Du. 
Woensdag; prop, a loan translation of L. Mer- 
curii dies, ‘the day of Mercurius, Wednesday’ 
( Woden = Odin having been identified with the 
Roman god Mercurius); whence It. mercoledl , 
OF. mercresdi (F. mercredi, Sp. miercoles, 
‘Wednesday’), itself a loan translation of Gk. 
'Epjzou ^pipa, ‘the day of Hermes’. For the 
first element see Woden and cp. Odin, for the 
second see day. 

wee; adj., tiny. — ME. we, wei, ‘a bit’, in the 
term a little we, a little wei, ‘a little bit’, fr. OE . 
wxge, ‘a weight’. See wey. 
weed, n., plant. — ME. wed, fr. OE. weod , ‘grass, 
herb, weed’, rel. to OS. wiod, ‘weed’, OS. wio- 
don , LG. weden, MDu., Du. wieden , ‘to weed’; 
of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: weed, v. (q.v.), weed-y, adj., weed- 
i-ness , n., weed-less, adj. 

weed, tr. v., to remove (a weed); intr. v., to re- 
move weeds. — ME. weden , fr. OE. weodian, fr. 
weod. See prec. word. 

weed, n., garment. — ME. wede, fr. OE. wxde, 
waed , rel. to OS. wadi , OFris. wede, ‘garment’, 
ON. vad, ‘cloth, texture’, OHG., MHG. wdt, 
‘garment’, MHG. linwat (whence— under the 
influence of G. Gewand , ‘garment’ — G. Lein- 
wand), Du. lijnwaad, ‘linen cloth, linen’, 
week, n. — ME. weke , fr. OE. wice, wicu, wucu, 
‘week’, rel. to OS. wika, ON. and OSwed. vika, 
Swed. vecka, Norw. vika, Dan. uge, OFris. wike, 
MDu. weke, Du. week, OHG. wehha , wohha , 
MHG., G. woche, ‘week’. These words orig. 
meant ‘a change in time, a regularly recurring 
period’, and are rel. to Goth, wiko , ‘somebody’s 
turn’, OE. wice, ‘office, duty’, prop, ‘succession’, 
OHG. wehsal, ‘change’, and cogn. with L. 
vicis (gen.), ‘change’. See vicarious and cp. weak. 
Cp. also wissel. 

Derivatives: week-ly, adj., adv. and n. 
ween, tr. v., to think; to hope {archaic). — ME. 
wenen, fr. OE. wenan , ‘to expect, hope, think’, 
rel. to OS. woman , ON. vxna, OFris. wena , 
OHG. wanen , MHG. wxnen, G. wahnen, Du. 
wanen, Goth, wenjan , ‘to expect, suppose, think’, 
and to OE. wen, OS. wan , ON. van, OFris. wen, 
OHG. wan , Goth, wens, ‘expectation, hope’, 
MHG. wan, ‘belief’, G. Wahn, Du. waan, ‘illu- 
sion, delusion’, fr. I.-E. base *wen-, ‘to wish, 
desire; to be satisfied; to be wont’. See vener- 
able -and cp. wean, winsome, wish, 
weep, intr. and tr. v. — ME. wepen , fr. OE. wepan, 
‘to weep, bewail’, rel. to OE. wop , ON. dp, 
OHG., MHG., wuof ‘shout, shouting, crying’, 
OS. wopian, Goth, wopjan , ‘to shout, cry out, 
weep’, OHG. wuofan, MHG. wuofen, ‘to shout, 
lament’, ON. xpa, ‘to shout, cry, scream’, and 
cogn, with L. vapulare, ‘to be flogged’ (orig. ‘to 
cry out for pain’), OSlav. vupiti, ‘to call’, Lett. 
upit , to screech’ (said of owls and turtledoves), 
iibudr, ‘to coo’, tipis, ‘owl’, upele, ‘turtledove’, 
OSlav. vypu, vypica, ‘gull, seamew’. All these 
words prob. derive fr. I.-E. base *wap- , *wab-, 
*up, *ub-, ‘to shout, cry out, call’. Cp. vapulate. 
Derivatives: weep, n., weep-er, n., weep-ing, n. 
and adj., weep-ing-ly, adv., weep-y, adj. 
weet, tr. and intr. v., to know {archaic). — A var. 
of wit. 

weever, n., a fish of the genus Trachinus. — ONF. 
wivre. See wivem. 

*weevil, n., a small beetle. — ME. wevel , wivel , fr. 
OE. wife!, rel. to OS. wibil, OHG. wibil, MHG. 
wibel, G. Wiebel, and cogn. with Lith. vdbalas, 
Lett, vabuolis, ‘beetle’, fr. I.-E. base *webh ‘to 
move to and fro; to weave’. See weave and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: weevil(l)-ed, weevil{l)-y, adjs. 
weft, n. — ME., fr. OE. weft, formed — with the 
neut. suff. -t — from the stem of wefan, ‘to 
weave’. Cp. ON. veptr and see weave. For the 
suff. -t cp. scant , want. 

wehrlite, n., a bismuth telluride {mineral.) — 
Named after the Austrian metallurgist A. 
Wehrle (1791-1835). For the ending see subst. 
suff. -ite. 

wehrmacht, n., the armed forces of Germany. — 
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G. Wehrmacht , compounded of Wehr , ‘defense’, 
and Macht, ‘might’. See weir and might, n., 
‘power’. 

weichselwood, n., wood of the mahaleb.. — Fr. G. 
Weichselholz (with the substitution of E. wood 
for G. Holz ), fr. Weichsel , ‘cherry’, fr. MHG. 
wihsel, fr. OHG. wihsila, which is cogn. with L. 
viscum , ‘mistletoe; birdlime’. See Viscum and 
cp. words there referred to. 

weigh, tr. and inti* v. — ME. weien , ‘to bear, 
weigh’, fr. OE. wegan, ‘to move, carry, weigh’, 
rel. to OS. wegan , OFris. wega , Du. wegen, ‘to 
weigh’, ON. vega, OHG. wegan, ‘to move, 
carry, weigh’, Swed. vaga, Dan. veie , ‘to weigh’, 
MHG. wegen, G. wiegen , ‘to weigh’ (intr.), 
MHG. wegen, G, wagen, ‘to weigh’ (tr.), Goth. 
ga-wigan, ‘to move, shake’, OHG. (bi) wegan, 
MHG. (be)wegen, G. bewegen , ‘to move’, fr. 
Teut. base *weg~, corresponding to I.-E. base 
*wegh-, ‘to move, carry’, whence OI. vahati , 
‘carries, conveys’, vahitram , ‘vessel, ship’, Aves- 
tic vazaiti , ‘he leads, draws’, Gk. 6x°£ (assimil. 
fr. *F£yoq, iyoc ), ‘carriage’, oytiv (for *f o- 
yelv), ‘to carry’, ‘let him bring’, Alb. 

vje$, ‘I steal’, L. vehere , ‘to carry, convey’, 
OSlav. vezQ, vesti, ‘to carry, convey’, OSlav. 
voziti, of s.m., vozii, ‘carriage’, Lith. veZit, vizti , 
‘to carry, convey’, veie , ‘wheel track’, Qlr.fecht, 
‘campaign, journey’, fen, ‘a kind of carriage’, 
W. ar-wain , ‘to carry’, cy- wain, ‘to drive’. Cp. 
weight and wacke, wag, waggle, wagon, wain, 
way, wee, wey, wiggle, the first element in 
wainscot and in walleyed and the second element 
in earwig, polliwog. Cp. also voe, vogue. Cp. also 
vehicle and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: weigh , n., weigk-able, adj., weigk- 
age, n., weigh-ed, adj., weigh-ing , n., weight ( q.v.) 

weight, n. — ME. weght, wight, fr. OE. wiht , 
which is rel. to ON. veett, Dan. vegt, Swed. 
vikt, OFris. wicht, MDu., Du. wicht, gewicht , 
MHG. gewiht, G. Gewicht and to OE. wegan , 
‘to move, carry, weigh’. See prec. word. 
Derivatives: weight , tr. v., weight-ed, adj., 
weight-ing, n., weight-y , adj., w eight -i-ly, adv., 
weight-i-ness, n., weight-less, adj. 

weinbergerite, n., a complex silicate of iron, cal- 
cium, etc. ( mineral ) — Named after the Aus- 
trian mineralogist J. Weinberger. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

weinschenkite, n., a hydrous phosphate of rare 
earths (mineral.)' — G. Weinschenkit , named 
after the German mineralogist Ernst H. O. K. 
Weinschenk (1865-1921). The ending -it goes 
back to Gk. see subst. suff. -ite. 

weir, n. — ME. wer, fr. OE. wer, ‘weir, dam’, rel. 
to ON. ver, OFris., MLG., MDu. were, Du. 
weer, OHG. wari, weri, MHG. were, wer, G. 
Wehr, ‘defense, protection’, OE. and OS. we- 
rian, ON. verja, Swed. varja, OFris. wer a, 
OHG. werian , weren, MHG. wern, G. wehren , 
Goth, warjan , ‘to defend, protect’, fr. I.-E. base 
*wer~, ‘to enclose, cover’, whence also OI. 
vrnSti, vdrati , ‘holds back’, apa-vrnoti, ‘unco- 
vers, opens’, api- vjndti, ‘closes, covers’, L. ape- 
rire (for *ap-werire, ‘to uncover, open’, operire 
(for *op-werire ), ‘to cover, close’, Lith. at-veriu , 
at-verti , Lett, at-vert, ‘to open’, Lith. uz-veriu, 
uz-verti , ‘to close, shut’, OSlav. ot-voriti , ‘to 
open’, za-vriti, ‘to close, shut’, vrata (pi.), ‘gate, 
door’, Lith. vaftai (pi.), ‘gate’, OPruss. warto 
(pi.), ‘house door’, Toch. B. warto, warto, 
‘garden’ (lit. ‘that which is covered or fenced’, 
for sense development cp. garden ), OI. var tram , 
'inner dike’, vdrii-tham , ‘protection’, varu-tar 
‘protector’, Avestic vere&ra-, ‘weir’. Alb. va&e 
(for *wor-ta-), ‘enclosure, fence, fold’, OIr. fe- 
ronn, ‘field’, prop, ‘enclosed land’, Gk. £pua&oci 
(for *f£poCT&aL), ‘to guard, rescue’. Cp. garret, 
garrison, the first element in wehrmacht and the 
second element in landwehr. Cp. also aperient, 
aperitif, aperitive, apert, aperture, apricate, 
cover, covert, louver, operculum, overt, varna. 
Derivative: weir, tr. v. 

weird, n., fate, destiny (archaic). — ME. werd, 
wirde, wyrde , fr. OE. wyrd, ‘fate’, rel. to OS. 
wurd, OHG. wurt , ‘fate’, ON. urdr , ‘fate, one of 
the three Noms’, OE. weordan, OS. werthan, 
ON. verda , Swed. varda, OFris. wertha , OHG. 



werdan, MHG., G. werden, Goth, wafrpan, ‘to 
become’. The orig. meaning of these verbs was 
‘to turn’. They derive fr. I.-E. *wert-, a -r-en- 
largement of base *wer-, ‘to turn, twist’. See 
version and words there referred to and cp. esp. 
worth, ‘to become’. For the sense development 
of OE. weordan, OS. werthan, etc., ‘to become’, 
from a base meaning ‘to turn’, cp. E. to turn in 
the sense of to become . 

Derivatives: weird, adj. (q.v.), weird-ful, adj., 
weird-less, adj. 

weird, adj., uncanny. — Fr. weird, n. The original 
meaning was ‘pertaining to fate’. The sense ‘un- 
canny’ arose from a misunderstanding of the 
real meaning of the adjective weird in the term 
the weird sisters (= the Fate Sisters), applied to 
the Norns. 

Derivatives: weird-ly , adv., weird-ness , n. 
Weismannism, n., the theory of the German biol- 
ogist August Weissmann (1834-1914), who re- 
gards the germ plasm as the basis of heredity. 
For the ending see suff. -ism. 
weisbachite, n., a variety of anglesite (mineral.) — 
G. Weisbachit, named after the German mi- 
neralogist Julius A. Weisbach (1833-1901). The 
ending -it goes back to Gk. -f-nrjc; see subst. 
suff. -ite, 

weissite, n., a copper telluride (mineral.) — 
Named after Dr. Louis Weiss , owner of the 
mine in Colorado, where it was found. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
weka, n., any of several large flightless birds of 
the rail family of New Zealand. — Maori, imi- 
tative of the bird’s cry. 

Welch, adj. and n. — A var. of Welsh, 
welch, v. — . A var. of welsh, 
welcome, adj. — ME. welcome, fr. earlier wii- 
cume , fr. OE. wilcuma, ‘a welcome guest’, fit. 
‘one who comes in accordance with another’s 
will’, compounded of the pref. will-, fr. OE 
willa, ‘will pleasure’, and cuma, ‘guest’, fr. 
cuman , ‘to come’; see will, n. and v., and come. 
ME. welcome was influenced in form by the adv. 
well. Cp. ON. velkominn , Late OHG. wille- 
chomen, MHG. willekomen, G. willkommen. 
welcome, tr. v. — ME. welcomen , fr. earlier wil- 
cumen, fr. OE. wilchumian, fr. wilcuma. See 
welcome, adj. 

Derivatives: welcome , n., welcom-er, n., welcom- 
er, n., welcom-ing, adj., welcom-ing-ly, adv. 
weld, n., 1) the dyer’s rocket; 2) a yellow dye ob- 
tained from it. — ME. welde, wolde, rel. to 
MLG. wolde and MDu. woude (Du. wouw), fr. 
Teut. *walda. These words are possibly cogn. 
with L. lutum (for *vlutum), ‘weld’. Cp. the 
Teut. loan words Olt. guada, Sp. gualdo,gualda , 
F. gaude, ‘weld’, and G. Wau, Dan., Swed. vau, 
‘weld’, which are borrowed fr. Du. wouw. Cp. 
luteous. 

weld, intr. v., to undergo junction by welding; 
tr. v., to unite. — Back formation fr. welled , 
pp. of well, ‘to boil, rise, well’, earlier also 
meaning ‘to weld’. See well, ‘to spring’. 
Derivatives: weld, n., ‘welding’, weld-able , 
adj., weld-er, n., weld-ing , n. 
welfare, n. — ME. wel fare. fr. wel faren, ‘to fare 
well’, fr, OE. wel far an. See well, adv., and fare, 
‘to get on’, and cp. farewell. Cp. also G. Wohl- 
fart , ‘welfare’, fr. wohl, ‘well’, and fahren , ‘to 
go’, which are rel. to well, resp. to fare. 
Derivative: welfare, adj. 

welk, intr. v., to fade; tr. v., to cause to fade 
(obsol. except dial.) — ME. welken , prob. fr. 
MDu. (i= Du.) welken, which is rel. to OHG. 
ir-welken, MHG., G. welken , ‘to fade, decay’, 
OHG. welk, ‘moist, withered’, MDu., MHG. 
welc, G. welk, ‘withered’, fr. I.-E. base *welg~, 
‘wet’, whence also Lett, v^lgs, ‘moisture, damp- 
ness’, Lith. vilgyti , ‘to moisten’, OPruss. welgen, 
‘cold (in the head)’, OSlav. vlaga, ‘moisture’, 
Czech and Slovak vlhky, ‘damp’. Cp. next word 
and wilt, ‘to fade, droop’, 
welkin, n., sky (poetic). — ME. wolkne, welkne , 
fr. OE. wolcen, ‘cloud’, rel. to OS. wolkan , 
OFris. wolken, MDu. wolke, Du. wolk, OHG. 
wolka, wolkan, MHG. wolken, G. Wolke , 
‘cloud’; fr. I.-E. base *welg-, ‘whet’. See prec. 
word. 



well, n., a spring. — ME. welle, fr. OE. wella, 
wiella, rel. to ON. vella, ‘boiling heat’, Du. wel , 
‘spring, well, fountain’, OHG. wella, MHG., G. 
welle, ‘wave’, from I.-E. base *wel-, ‘to turn, 
roll’, whence also OI. urmih , Alb. vaVe (fr. I.-E. 
*wl-na), ‘wave’, OSlav. vluna , Lith. vilnis, ‘wave’. 
L. volvere, ‘to roll’. See volute and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also next word. Cp. also 
weld, ‘to unite’, and the second element in pot- 
waller. 

well, intr. v., to spring, rise. — ME. wellen, ‘to 
boil’, fr. OE. wyllan , wiellan, rel. to OE .'weallan, 
OS. wallan , ON., Norw. vella , Swed. valla, 
OFris. walla, OHG. wallan, MHG., G. wallen , 
Goth, wulan , ‘to bubble, boil’, and to OE. wella , 
wiella, ‘wave’. See prec. word. 

Derivative: well-ing, n. 

well, adv. — ME. wel, fr. OE. wel, rel.’ to OS. 
we la, wala, wola, ON. vel, val , Swed., Dan. vel, 
Swed. val, OFris, wel, wol, Du. wel , OHG. wela , 
wala, wola , MHG. wol, G. wohl, Goth, walla , 
‘well’. The orig, meaning of these words was 
‘according to one’s will’. They are traceable to 
l.-E. * wel-, ‘to will, wish’, whence also OI. prati 
xdram, ‘at will’, variyan, ‘better, best’, lit. ‘pref- 
erable’, Alb. vale, ‘well’, OSlav. vole , ‘well’, W. 
gwell , ‘better’, L. void, velle, ‘to wish, will’, 
Goth, wiljan, OE. willan, of s.m. See will, n., and 
v., and cp. weal, ‘prosperity’, wealth. 
Derivatives: well , adj. and n. 
wellaway, interj., an exclamation expressing sor- 
row (archaic). — ME. wela way, alteration of 
wei la wei, fr. OE. weildwei , lit. ‘woe, lo, woe’, 
alteration (after ON. vei, ‘woe’) of OE. wdlawa, 
fr. wa, ‘woe’, la, ‘lo’, and wa, ‘woe’. ME. wela - 
way was influenced in form by wel, ‘well’, and 
away. 

Wellington, n., also Wellington boot, a kind of 
long boot. — Named after the 1st Duke of 
Wellington. For sense development cp. bluchers. 
well-regulated, adj. — Compounded of well, adv., 
and pp. of regulate; first used by Shaftesbury, 
wellsite, n., a silicate of aluminum, calcium, ba- 
rium and potassium (mineral.) — Named after 
the American chemist Horace L. Wells (1855- 
1924). For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 

Welsh, adj, — ME. walisck, welisch , fr. OE. 
w&lisc, welisc, ‘foreign’ fr. walk, wealk , ‘a for- 
eigner’ (i.e. not of Saxon origin), hence ‘a Celt’, 
esp. ‘a Briton, a Welshman’, rel. to OHG. 
Walah , Walk, ‘a Latin’, MHG. welhisch , ‘one 
speaking Latin (later: a Romance language)’, 
G. welsch , ‘foreign’, Du. Waals , ‘Walloon’, 
and to ON. Valskr , ‘Gaulish, French’.- These 
words derive from the name of a Celtic tribe, 
whence also L. Volcae , name of a Celtic people 
in Gallia Narbonensis, mentioned by Caesar. 
Cp. Walach, Walloon and the first element in 
walnut. 

Derivative: Welsh, n. 

welsh, tr. and intr. v., to abscond. — Of uncer- 
tain origin: 

welt, n., a strip. — ME. welte , prob. fr. ME. 
welten , ‘to roll’, fr ON. velta, ‘to roll’. See 
welter and cp. welterweight. 

Derivatives: welt, tr. v., to furnish with a welt, 
to strike, blow, welt-ed , adj. 
welter, intr. v., to wallow. — ME. weltren , fr. 
MLG. welteren, ‘to roll’, which is rel. to OE. 
wieltan , ON. velta, Swed. vdlta , Dan. velte , Swed. 
valtra, vdlta, OHG. walzan, MHG. welzen , ‘to 
turn, revolve’, G. walzen, ‘to roll’, sich wdlzen, 
‘to welter’, Goth, waltjan , ‘to roll’, fr. I.-E. base 
*wel ‘to bend, turn, twist, roll’, whence also 
L. volvere , ‘to roll’. See volute and cp. wallow, 
waltz. 

Derivative: welter , n., act of weltering, 
welterweight, n., 1) a weight of 28 pounds im- 
posed upon a horse in a race as a handicap; 
hence, a heavy weight; 2) a boxer or wrestler 
who weighs between 136 and 147 pounds. — 
Prob. formed fr. welt, ‘to strike’ (see welt, ‘a 
strip’), with agential suff. -er. 
wen, n., a sebaceous cyst. — ME. wenn , fr. OE. 
wenn , rel to MLG. wene, Du. wen, dial. G. 
Wenne; of uncertain origin, 
wen, n., one of the runes (t>) adopted into the OE. 
alphabet with the value of ModE. w. 
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wench, n., 1) a girl; 2) a prostitute. — ME. wen- 
che , fr. earlier wenchel, fr. OE. wencel, ‘child; 
weak person’, rel. to ON. vakr, ‘child; weak 
person’, vakka , ‘to stagger, totter’, OHG. wan- 
kon, of s.m., OE. wancol , OHG. wanchal , 
‘fickle’, and in gradational relationship to wince, 
wink (qq.v.) Cp. wankle. 
wend, intr. v., to go (archaic)] tr. v., to proceed 
on (now chiefly poetic ). — ME. wenden, fr. OE. 
wendan , ‘to turn, go’, rel to OS. wendian , ON. 
venda , Dan. vende, Swed. vdnda, OFris. wenda, 
Du. wenden , OHG. wenten , MHG., G. wenden , 
Goth, wandjan , ‘to turn’. These verbs are causa- 
tives of OE. windan , resp. OS. windan , ON. vm- 
ifa, Dan. vinde, Swed. vinda, OFris. winda , Du. 
winden , OHG. win tan, MHG., G. winden , Goth. 
windan , ‘to turn, wind’. See wind, ‘to turn’, and 
cp. went. 

Wend, n., a member of a Slavic people in Eastern 
Germany. — G. IVende , fr. OHG. Winida , 
which is rel. to OE. Winedas (pi.), ‘Wends’; fr. 
Celtic *vindo-, ‘white’. See winter and cp. ven- 
dace. 

Derivatives: Wend-ic, adj., Wend-ish, adj. and n. 
Wenlock, adj., pertaining to the middle division 
of the Upper Silurian age (geol.) — Named after 
a town in Shropshire, England. 

Wensleydale, n., a kind of cheese. — Named after 
a district in Yorkshire. 

went, v. — Prop, past tense of wend, but now 
used as the past tense of go. 
wentletrap, n., any of a family of sea mollusks, — 
Du. wenteltrap , ‘winding staircase’ (cp. G. 
Wendeltreppe ), fr. wentel, ‘turning’, and trap, 
‘staircase’. The first element is rel. to Du. 
winden , ‘to turn, wind ; see wind, ‘to turn’. The 
second element is rel. to MHG. treppe , trappe , G. 
Treppe, ‘staircase’, and to OE. treppe , ‘trap’ ; see 
trap, ‘a mechanical device for catching animals’, 
were, v. — ME. weren , fr. OE. wxron (pi. of wees), 
‘(we, you or they) were’. Cp. OHG. wdrun , G. 
waren ‘(we or they) were’, and see was. 
werewolf, also werwolf, n., a person changed into 
a wolf (folklore). — ME., fr. OE. werewulf, rel. 
to MDu., Du. weerwolf, OHG., MHG., G. 
werwolf. These words lit, mean ‘manwolf’, fr. 
OE. wer, resp. MDu. weer, OHG. wer, ‘man’, 
and OE. wulf, resp. MDu., Du., OHG. wolf, 
‘wolf’. For the 1st element see virile, world, 
for the second see wolf. 

Wertherism, n., morbid sentimentality. — Form- 
ed with suff. -ism from the name of Werther, 
hero of the novel Die Leiden des jungen Werthers 
by the German poet Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe (1749-1832). 

Wesleyan, adj., pertaining to John Wesley, found- 
er of Methodism (1703-91). — For the ending 
see sutf. -an. 

Wesleyanism, n., doctrine of the Wesleyans. — 
Formed from prec. word with suff. -ism. 
west, adv., adj. and n. — ME., fr. OE. H’<?sr(adv.), 
‘to the west’ (whence also F. ouest, ‘west’), rel. 
to ON. vestr , Dan,, Swed. vest, OFris., MLG., 
MDu., Du. west , OHG. -west (only in com- 
pounds, whence MHG., G. west), the enlarged 
forms OHG. westan, MHG., G. westen, ‘west’, 
fr. Teut. *west-, which is prob. an enlargement 
of I.-E. *we-, ‘to go down’, whence also OI. 
avdh, ‘down, downward’. Cp. I.-E. *we-spero, 
whence L. ve-sper, ‘evening’, Gk. garcepoc (for 
•fe-airepot;), Ia7repa (for *fE-a7repa), ‘eve- 
ning’. OE. west, etc., orig. meant ‘the region 
where the sun sets’ (lit. ‘goes down’). See vesper 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. also the 
first element in Visigoth. 

Derivatives : wester (q.v.), western (q.v.) 
wester, intr. v. to go or turn westward. — ME. 
westren, formed fr. west with suff. -ren. See west. 
Derivatives: wester-ing, adj. and n. 
westerly, adj., pertaining to the west; western. — 
Formed with adj. suff. -ly fr. obsol. E. wester, fr. 
ME. wester, fr. OE. westra, ‘more toward the 
west’, which was formed fr. west with compar. 
suff. - ra . See west and compar. suff. -er. 
western, adj. and n. — ME. westeren , westerne , 
fr. OE. westerne. See west and -ern. 

Derivatives: western-er , n., western-ize, tr. and 
intr. v., western-iz-ation, n. 



westward, adj. — ME., fr. OE. westeweard. See 
west and -ward. 

westward, westwards, adv. — See prec. word and 
-wards. 

wet, adj. — ME. we/e, wette, partly fr. pp. of 
weten , ‘to wet’, partly fr. OE. wxt, ‘wet’, which 
is rel. to OFris. wet, ON. vdtr, Swed. vat, Dan. 
vaad , ‘wet’, and to OE. wxter, ‘water’. See water. 
Derivatives: wet, n., wet, v. (q.v.), wet-ly , adv., 
wet-ness, n., wett-ish, adj. 
wet, tr. v. — ME. weten, fr. OE. wxtan, ‘to wet’, 
fr. wxt. ‘wet’. See wet, adj. 

Derivatives- wett-ed, adj., wett-er , n., wett-ing , 
n. 

wether, n. — ME., fr. OE. weder , ‘sheep, 
wether’, rel. to OS. wethar , ON. vedr, Dan. 
vxder, Swed. xddur, OHG. widar, MHG. wider, 
G. Widder, Goth, wiprus, ‘lamb’, fr. Teut. 
*wepru-, lit. ‘yearling’, fr. I.-E. base *wet-, 
‘year’, whence also OI. vatsdh, ‘calf’, Gk. £xa- 
Xov, Dor. exeXov, ‘yearling’, L. vittdus, ‘calf’, 
lit. ‘yearling’. See veal and cp. words there 
referred to. 

wey, n., a unit of weight. — ME. weye, fr. OE. 
wxge, wxg, ‘scales, balance weight, wey’, rel. 
to OS, ODu., OHG. waga, ON. vag, Swed vag, 
Du. waag, OHG. waga, MHG. wage , G. Waage, 
‘scales balance’, and to OE. wegan , ‘to move, 
carry, weigh’. See weigh and cp. wee. 
whack, tr. and intr. v., to strike sharply. — Prob. 
of imitative origin. Cp. thwack. 

Derivatives: whack, n., whack-er, n., whack-ing, 
n. and adj. 

whale, n. — ME. whale, whal, fr. OE. hwxl, rel. 
to OS. hwal, ON. hvalr, hvalfiskr , Swed. val, 
MDu. wal, walvisc, Du. walvis, OHG. wal , 
waif sc, MHG. wal, wal vise h, G. Wal , Walfsch, 
‘whale’, G. Weis, ‘shad’, and prob. cogn. with 
OPruss. kalis, ‘shad’, and prob. also with Finn. 
kala, ‘fish’, L. squalus, ‘a kind of sea fish’. Cp. 
walrus and narwhal. Cp. also rorqual, Squalus. 
Derivatives: whale, intr. v., whal-er, n., w hal- 
er y, n., whal-ing, n. 

whang, tr. and intr. v., to strike, blow; n., a 
strike, blow. — Of imitative origin. Cp. bang, 
whangee, n., a bamboo cane. — Prob. fr. Chin. 

hwang li, lit. ‘yellow bamboo cane’, 
wharf, n., a structure for mooring ships. — ME. 
wherf wharf, fr. OE. hwerf hwearf , ‘turn, ex- 
change, dam, bank, wharf’, rel. to MLG. werf, 
warf, ‘mole, dam, wharf’ (whence Du. werf, 
‘shipyard, dockyard’, whence G. Werft, of s.m.). 
These words orig. denoted a place where one 
can move about. They are rel. to OE. hweorfan, 
‘to turn about, be active’, ON. hverfa , ‘to turn 
round’, OS. hwerban, OFris. hwerva, OHG. 
hwerfan , hwerban , werban, MHG. werben, ‘to 
turn about, be active’, G. werben , ‘to enlist, 
solicit, court, woo’, Du. werven, ‘to enlist’, 
Goth, hairban , ‘to wander’. All these words 
derive fr. I.-E. base *k w erp-, ‘to turn, re- 
volve’, whence also Gk. xap7t6<;, ‘wrist’, and 
prob. also Toch. A karp -, ‘to turn to, to go’, OI. 
surpam , ‘winnowing fan’. Cp. wharve. Cp. also 
varve, whirl, whorl. Cp. also carpus. 

Derivatives: wharf, tr. v., wharf -age, n., whar- 
finger (q.v.) 

wharfinger, n., the operator or manager of a 
wharf. — Formed fr. wharfage (see prec. word) 
with agential suff. -er and with intrusive n as in 
messenger and in words there referred to. 
wharve, n., the whorl of a spindle. — ME. wherve, 
fr. OE. hweorfa, rel to OE. hweorfan, ‘to turn 
about’. See wharf. 

what, pron., adj., n., and adv. — ME. what , fr. 
OE. hwxt, ‘what’, neut. of hwd, ‘.who’, rel. to 
OS. hwat , ON. hvat , Dan. hvad, Swed. vad, 
OFris. hwet , Du. wat. OHG. hwas, was, MHG. 
was, G. was, Goth, ha, ‘what’. See who and 
words there referred to and cp. the second ele- 
ment in forwhy. 

whaup, n., the European curlew (Scot.) — Of 
imitative origin. 

wheal, n., a pustule. — ME. whele, rel. to OE. 
hwe[ian , ‘to suppurate’, which is perhaps cogn. 
with Lett, kvele, ‘inflammation’. Cp. whelk, 
‘pimple’. 

wheal, n., a mark made on the skin by a whip. — 



Alteration of weal, ‘wale’, caused by an associa- 
tion with ME. whele, ‘pustule’. See prec. word. 

wheal, n., a mine (Cornwall). — Co. hwel. 

wheat, n. — ME. whete , fr. OE. hwxte, rel. to OS. 
hweti, ON. hveiti, Dan. hvede, Swed. hvete, vete, 
Norw. kveite, OFris. hwete, MDu., Du weit, 
OHG. weizzi, MHG. weize, G. Weizen, Goth. 
haiteis , ‘wheat’, and to OE. hwit, ‘white’; see 
white. The plant was so called from its white 
seed and white flour. For sense development cp. 
W. gwenith, ‘wheat’, which is rel. to W. gwenn, 
‘white’. 

wheatear, n., the bird Saxicola oenanthe. — 
Back formation fr. white-ears , lit. ‘the white- 
rumped (bird)’, compounded of white and ME. 
ers, ‘arse’. See white and arse. Cp. F. cul-blanc , 
‘wheatear’, lit. ‘white-rumped’. 

wheaten, adj. — ME. wheten , fr. OE. hwxten , fr. 
hwxte , ‘wheat’. See wheat and adj. suff. -en. 

Wheatstone bridge, a device for measuring elec- 
trical resistance. — Named after its inventor Sir 
Charles Wheatstone (1802-75). 

wheedle, tr. v., to influence by flattery. — Prob. 
fr. G. wedeln, lit. ‘to wag the tail’, fr. MHG. 
wadelen, fr. OHG. wadal, wedil, ‘tail, fan’, 
which is prob. formed from I.-E. base *we-, ‘to 
blow’ (see wind, ‘air in motion’), with Teut. 
instrumental suff. - plo (= I.-E. *trd-). Accord- 
ingly OHG. wedil orig. meant ‘an instrument to 
fan with’. For the sense development of E. 
wheedle, fr. G. wedeln (see above), cp. Gk. crou- 
veiv, 7cpoo<ya£vet,v, ‘to wag the tail, to flatter’, 
and L. adulari, ‘to flatter’, which is cogn. with 
OI. valah , ‘tail’. 

Derivatives: wheedl-er, wheedl-ing , adj., wheedl - 
ittgdy, adv. 

wheel, n. — ME. whel, whele, wheel , fr. OE. 
hweogol, hweowol, hweol, rel. to ON. hvel, hjol, 
Dan. hjul, OSwed. hiughl , Swed. hjul, OFris. 
hwel, MLG. wel, MDu. weel, wiel, Du. wiel, 
and cogn. with OI. cakrdh. Avestic caxra 
Toch. A kukdl, B. kokale, Gk. xuxXo«;, ‘wheel’, 
Lith. kaklas, ‘neck’, fr. I.-E. base *q w e-q w los, 
reduplication of base *(s)q w el~, *(s)qel-, ‘to 
bend, turn, turn round, move about’, whence 
OPruss. kelan, OSlav. kolo, ‘wheel’, OI. carati, 
‘moves about, wanders, drives’, carah, ‘walk, 
motion’, diva-kardli, ‘sun’, Gk. izikeiv, more 
usually as deponent 7t£X£<rihu, ‘to be in motion, 
to be', 7 u6Xo<;, ‘pivot’, reoeXw, ‘back, again’, 
7caXai, ‘long ago’, x£Xo?, ‘end’, x£Xeio<;, xeXeo;;, 
‘complete’, xijXe, ‘far off’. Alb. sjei, ‘I turn’, kei, 
‘I bring, carry’, L. colere, ‘to till (the ground); 
cultivate, dwell, inhabit’, colomts, ‘tiller of the 
ground, husbandman, farmer’, incola, ‘inhabi- 
tant’, inquilinus, ‘residing in a city', collum , 
‘neck’, lit. ‘that which turns (the head)’. Cp. 
cycle and words there referred to. Cp. also 
Anatolian, ancillary* bucolic, calash, clown, 
collar, cologne, cult, culture, paleolithic, pole, 
‘the end of an axis’, pratincole, pulley, telegnosis, 
telegraph, teleology, telephone, telescope, teles- 
terion, terricolous, Triteleia. Cp. also felly, ko- 
lach, kolo. 

Derivatives : wheel, tr. and intr. v., wheel-ed, adj., 
wheel-er, n., wheel-ery, n., wheel-ing, n. and 
adj. 

wheeze, intr. v., to breathe with a whistling 
sound; tr. v., to utter with a sound resembling 
that of wheezing. — ME. whesen, prob. fr. ON. 
hvxsa , ‘to wheeze’, which is rel. to OE. hwxst, 
‘the act of blowing’, from the I.-E. imitative 
base *kwes-, ‘to sigh’, whence also L. queri, ‘to 
complain’. See quarrel, ‘dispute’. 

Derivatives: wheeze , n., wheez-er, n., wheez-y, 
adj., wheez-i-ly , adv., wheez-i-ness , n. 

whelk, n., a large marine snail. — ME. wilke, 
welke, fr. OE. wiluc, wioloc, rel. to MDu. willoc, 
wile, Du. wulk, fr. I.-E. base *wel-, ‘to roll’, 
whence also L. volvere, ‘to roll’ (see volute); so 
called from its spiral shell. 

Derivative: whelk-ed, adj., whelk-y, adj. 

whelk, n., a pimple. — ME. whelke , fr. OE. hwyl- 
ca, fr. hwelian, ‘to suppurate’. See wheal, ‘pus- 
tule’. 

Derivatives: whelk-ed , whelk-y, adjs. 

whelm, tr. v., to turn upside down. — ME. 
whelmen, ‘to turn over’, a blend of ME. helmen 
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(fr. OE. helmian), ‘to cover’ (see helm), and ME. 
whelven (fr. OE. a-hwielfan ), ‘to cover with a 
vault; to overwhelm’. See gulf and cp. over- 
whelm. 

Derivative: whelm, n. 

whelp, n., young of the dog, wolf, etc. ; cub. — 
ME. whelp , fr. OE. hwelp , ‘whelp, cub’, rel. to 
OS. hwelp, ON. hvelpr , Du. welp, OHG. hwelf ’ 
welf, MHG. welf Cp. Gflelph. 

Derivative: whelp, intr. and tr. v. 
when, adv. — ME. whan, when, fr. OE. hwxnne, 
hwanne, rel. to OS. hwan, OFris. hwenne , MDu. 
wan, OHG. hwanne , watme, MHG. wanne , G. 
wann, ‘when’, G. wenn , ‘if’, ON. hve (for *hven ), 
Goth, ban, ‘when’, from the I.-E. pron. base 
*q w o -. See who and cp. next word. 

Derivatives : when , pron. and n. 
whence, adv. — ME. whennes, formed fr. whenne 
fr. whenne (fr. OE. hwanon, hwanone), ‘whence’, 
with adv. suff. -s. Cp. hence, thence, 
where, adv. — ME. where , wher, fr. OE. hwser, rel. 
to OS. hwar , ON., Swed. hvar, Dan. hvor , OFris. 
hwer , MDu. waer, Du. waar, OHG. hwar, war, 
wd, MHG. wa, G. wo, Goth, bar, ‘where’, 
from I.-E. pron. base *q w o-, whence also OI. 
kar-ki, ‘when’. Alb. kur, ‘when’, Lith. kur, 
‘where, whither', L. cur, ‘why’. See who and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives: where, pron., n. and conj. 
wherry* n., a kind of boat. — ME. whery , of un- 
known origin. 

Derivative: wherry, tr. and intr. v. 
whet, tr. v. — ME. whetten, fr. OE. hwettan, ‘to 
sharpen’, rel. to ON. hvetja, ‘to sharpen, en- 
courage’, Swed. vdttja , MLG., Du. wetten, 
OHG. wezzan , MHG., G. wetzen, ‘to sharpen’, 
Goth, ga-hatjan, ‘to sharpen, incite’. These 
verbs derive from the Teut. adj. +hwata-, appear- 
ing in OE. hwxt, ‘brave, bold’, OS .hwat, ‘sharp’, 
ON. hvatr, ‘bold, brisk, vigorous’, OHG. was, 
‘sharp’. Teut. *hwata - corresponds to I.-E. 
*q w edo~, fr. base *q w ed~, *q w od *q w £d~, ‘sharp’, 
whence OI. codati, ‘incites’, lit. ‘sharpens’, and 
the second element in L. triquetrus, ‘three- 
cornered’. See triquetra. 

Derivatives: whet, n. 

whether, pron. — ME. whether, fr. OE. hwaeder, 
hweder, rel. to OS. hwedar, ON. hvarr, Goth. 
Ivafrar, ‘which of the two’, OHG. hwedar, ‘which 
of the two', MHG., G. weder, ‘neither’ (conj.), 
and cogn. with OI. katarab, Avestic katara-. 
Ion. Gk. x6xEpo!;, Gk. irirepo?, L. uter (prob. 
for *q w utro -), ‘which of the two, either of two’, 
Lith. katras, ‘which of the two ?\ OSlav. koteru, 
kotorti, ‘which’. All these words are formed fr. 
I.-E. pron. base *q w o~ (see who) with the corn- 
par. suff. -ther. Cp. either, neither, neuter. 
Derivative: whether, conj. 
whetstone, n. — ME. whetston , fr. OE. hwetstan , 
compounded of the stem of hwettan , ‘to whet’, 
and stan, ‘stone’. See whet and stone, 
whew, n., a whistling sound. — Of imitative ori- 
gin. 

whewellite, n., calcium oxalate (mineral.) — 
— Named after the English philosopher Wil- 
liam Whewell (1794-1866). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

whey, n. — ME. whei, fr. OE. hwxg, rel. to MDu. 
wey, Du. wei, of uncertain origin; not cogn. 
with L. caseus, ‘cheese’, OSlav. kvasu, ‘lea- 
ven’. 

which, adj. — ME. whiche , fr. OE. hwilc , ‘which’, 
which is short for hwi-lic, ‘of what form’, and 
rel. to OS. hwilik, wilik, ON. hvelikr, Dan. h vil- 
ken, Swed. vilken, OFris. hwelik, hwelk, MDu. 
i Milk, Du. welk , OHG. hwelich, welich, MHG.. 
welich, G. welch, Goth, bileiks, ‘which’. These 
words lit. mean ‘of what form, what like’, and 
derive fr. Teut. *hwa-, ‘what’, and *lika, ‘body, 
form, likeness’ (whence also OE. lie, ‘body, 
form’, ge-lic, ‘like’). See who and like, adj., and 
cp. the second element in such. 

Derivative: which , adj. 

whidah bird. — Alteration of earlier widow bird 
after Whidah (now Ouidah ), name of a place in 
Dahomey, West Africa; the name widow bird 
was regarded erroneously as a popular corrup- 
tion of whidah bird . 



whiff, n., a puff; a slight odor. — Of imitative ori- 
gin. Cp. whiffle. 

Derivatives: whiff, tr. and intr. v„ whiff-er, n., 
whiff-y , adj. 

whiff, n., a flat fish. — Of uncertain origin, 
whiffle, intr. and tr. v. — Formed fr. whiff, v. 
(see whiff, ‘a puff’), with freq. suff. -le. 
Derivatives: wkiffi-er, n., whiffl-ing, adj., 

whifflingiy, adv. 

Whig, n., one of a group of Presbyterians who 
marched on Edinburgh in 1648 opposing King 
Charles. — Shortened fr. Wkiggamore, which 
is of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: Whigg-ery, n.. Whig g- is h, adj., 
Whigg-ish-Iy , adv., Whigg-ish-ness , n. 
while, n. — ME. whil, while, fr. OE. hwil, ‘space 
of time, while’, rel. to OS. hwil, OFris. hwile, 
OHG. hwila , MHG. wile, G. Weile, Goth. 
heila, ‘space of time, while’, orig. ‘rest’, ON. 
kvila, ‘bed’ (lit. ‘resting place’), kvild, ‘rest’, fr. 
I.-E. base *q w eye -, *q w i(y)e-, ‘to rest, repose, be 
comfortable’, whence also Avestic shaitish, 
‘joy’, OPers. shiyatish, ‘joy’, L. quies, ‘rest, re- 
pose, quiet’, tranquillus (for *trdns-quilnos), 
‘quiet, still \ Arm. kan-gist, ‘rest’ (fr. pref. han- 
and gi, fr. base *q w i-), OSlav. po-koji, ‘rest’, po- 
citi, ‘to rest’. Cp. whilom, whilst, awhile. Cp. 
also quiet, n., and words there referred to. 
Derivatives: while, conj. and tr. and intr. v. 
whiles, conj. (archaic), while. — ME. - whiles (in 
compounds), fr. OE. h wiles, adv. gen. of hwil. 
See prec. word and adv. suff. -s. 
whilom, adv., formerly (archaic). — ME. hwilum, 
whilum, fr. OE. hwilum, ‘at times’, flat. pi. of 
hwil, ‘time, while’; rel, to OS. hwilun, OHG. 
hwilom, wilon, G. weiland, ‘formerly, of old’. 
See while. 

Derivative: whilom, adj. 

whilst, conj. — ME. whitest, extension of whiles. 
See whiles. For the additional -t cp. amidst, 
amongst. 

whim, n., a sudden fancy; caprice. — Prob. of 
Scand. origin; cp. ON. hvima, ‘to let the eyes 
wander’, Norw. kvima, ‘to flutter’. Cp. whimsy, 
whimwham. Cp. also wimble. 

Derivatives: whim , intr. and tr. v., whimm-y , 
adj. 

whimbrel, n., the curlew called Phaeopus phaeo - 
pus. — Of imitative origin. Cp. whimper. For 
the ending see suff. -rel. 

whimper, intr. v., to whine. — Of imitative origin. 
Cp. G. wimmern , ‘to whimper’. 

Derivatives: whimper, n., whimper-er , n., whim - 
per-ing, adj., whimp- er-ingiy , adv. 
whimsy, whimsey, n., a whim. — Rel. to Norw. 
kvimsa, ‘to skip’, fr. kvima, ‘to flutter’. See whim. 
Derivatives: whims-ic-al , adj., whims-ic-al-ity, 
n., whims -ical-ly, adv., whims-ical-ness, n. 
whimwham, n., a whimsical device; a trifle. — 
Reduplication of whim. 

whin, gorse. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. Norw. 
hvine, hvin, ‘a kind of grass’. 

whin, n., a basaltic rock. — Of uncertain origin, 
whinchat, n., a small bird. — Lit. ‘chat of the 
whin’. See whin, ‘gorse’, and chat, 
whine, intr. and tr. v. — ME. whinen, fr. OE. 
hwinan, ‘to make a shrill sound, whiz’, rel. to 
ON. hvina, ‘to whiz’, Dan. hvine, Swed. hvina, 
‘to shriek, whiz’, OHG. wihon, MHG. wihen, ‘to * 
shout, cry', G. wiehern , ‘to neigh’; of imitative * 
origin. Cp. whinny. Gp. also whisper, whistle. 
Derivatives: whine , n., whin-ing, adj., whin-ing- 
ly, adv. 

whinny, intr. v., to neigh. — Related to prec. 
word. 

Derivative: whinny, n. 

whip, tr. and intr. v. — ME. whippen, rel. to Dan. 
vippe, MLG,, MDu., Du. wippen , ‘to swing’, 
OHG. wipf, ‘swing, impetus’. See vibrate and cp. 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives : whip, n., whipp-er , n., whipp-ing , n. 
and adj., whipp-ing-ly, adv., whipp-y, adj., 
whippet (q.v.) whipster (q.v.) 
whippet, n., a small swift dog. — Formed fr. 
whip with dimin. suff. -et. 

Derivatives: whippet , intr. v., whippet-er, n. 
whip-poor-will, n., a nocturnal goatsucker. — Of 
imitative origin. 
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whipster, n., an insignificant person. — Formed 
fr. whip with suff. -ster. 

whir, intr. v., to move with a buzzing sound; n., 
a buzzing sound. — Related to Dan. hvirre , ‘to 
whirl’, and to E. whirl. 

whirl, intr. and tr. v. — ME. whirlen, prob. fr. 
ON. hvirfla (Swed. hvirfla, Dan. hvirvle), ‘to 
whirl’, rel. to Du. wervelen, G. wirbeln, ‘to 
whirl’. ON. hvirfla is freq. of the verb hverfa, ‘to 
turn’. See wharf and cp. warble, whorl. 
Derivatives: whirl, n. (q.v.), whirl-ed, adj., 
whirl-er, n., whirl-ing, n. and adj., whirl-ing-ly, 
adv. 

whirl, n. — ME. whirle, partly fr. ON. hvirfill, 
‘circle, ring; top, summit’, which is rel. to MLG., 
MDu. wirvel, wervel, ‘whirlwind’, Du. wervel, 
‘vertebra’, OHG. wirbil , ‘whirlwind’, MHG. 
wirbel, ‘crown of the head, top, summit’, G. 
Wirbel, ‘whirl, whirlpool, whirlwind; tuning 
peg; vertebra; crown of th# head’, and to ON. 
hverfa , ‘to turn round’, partly directly from 
ME. whirlen, ‘to whirl’. See whirl, v. 
whirligig, n., a spinning toy. — Compounded of 
whirl and gig (in its original sense ‘whipping 
top’). 

whisht, interj. suggesting silence. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. whist, interj. 

whisk, n. — ME, wisk, of Scand. origin. Cp. ON., 
Dan., Norw. visk, ‘wisp*, which are rel. to 
MLG., Mt>u. wisch, Du. wis, OHG. ’ wise. 
MHG. G. wisch , ‘wisp, brush’, fr. I.-E. base 
*weis-, ‘to turn, twist’, whence also OI. veskdh, 
‘noose’, Czech vfehet, ‘a wisp of straw’, Pol. 
wiecha, ‘panicle’, and possibly also L. virga (for 
*wiz-ga), ‘twig, switch, rod’. The noun whisk 
derives partly fr. whisk, v. Cp. whisker, whisky, 
‘a vehicle’, whisp, whist. Cp. also virgate and 
words there referred to. 

whisk, tr. and intr. v. — Of Scand. origin. Cp. 
Dan. viske , Norw,, Swed. viska, which are rel. 
to OE. wiscian, ‘.to plait’, weoxian, ‘to wipe, 
keep clean’, MDu. wisschen, Du. wissen , OHG. 
wisken , MHG., G. wischen, ‘to whisk, wipe’ and 
to whisk, n. (q.v.) 

whisker, n., usually pi.* — Formed fr. whisk, v., 
with suff. -er. 

Derivative: whisker-ed, adj. 
whiskey, whisky, n., an alcoholic liquor distilled 
from grain. — Fr. Ir. and Gael, uisce, ‘water’, 
shortened fr. uiscebeathadh , ‘whisky’, lit. ‘water 
of life’. See usquebaugh, which is a doublet of 
whiskey. 

whisky, n., a light vehicle. — Formed fr. whisk, 
n., with suff. -y. 

whisper, intr. and tr. v. — ME. whisperen, fr. OE. 
hwisprian, rel. to MDu. wispelen , wisperen , 
OHG. hwispalon, wispalon, MHG., G. wispeln, 
G. wispern, ON. hviskra, Dan. hviske, ‘to whis- 
per’ ; of imitative origin. Cp. whine, whistle. 
Derivatives: whisper-er , n., whispering, adj. and 
n., whisper-ing-ly, whisper-ous, adj., whisper- 
ous-ly, adv. 

whist, interj. suggesting silence. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. whist, hist, hush. Cp. also next word 
and wistful. 

whist, n., a game of cards. — Earlier whisk; so 
called from the whisking up of the cards from 
the table. This word was changed into whist 
(see prec. word) to enjoin silence upon the 
players. 

Derivatives : whist, intr. v. , to play whist, whist- 
er, n. 

whistle, n. — ME., fr. OE. hwistle , rel. to hwist- 
lian. See whistle, v. 

whistle, intr. and tr. v. — ME. whistlen, fr. OE. 
hwistlian, ‘to whistle’, of imitative origin. Cp. 
ON. hvisla, Dan. hvisle, ‘to whisper’, and E. 

whisper. 

Derivatives: whistler, whistling, n. (qq.v.), 

whistling, adj., whistlingiy, adv. 
whistler, n. — ME., fr. OE. hwistlere , fr. hwist- 
lian. See whistle, v., and agential suff. -er. 
whistling, n. — ME. whistlinge, fr. OE. hwistlung, 
fr. hwistlian, ‘to whistle’. See whistle and -ing, 
suff. forming verbal nouns, 
whit, n., the smallest particle; a bit. — ME. 
wiht, wight, fr. OE. wiht, ‘thing, creature’. See 
wight. 
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whit, interj., n. and intr. v. — Imitative of the 
chirp of a bird or a dull sound. 

white, adj. — ME. whit, white , fr. OE. kwit, rel. 
to OS., OFris. hwit , ON. hvitr , Dan. hvid, Swed. 
vit, Norw. kvit , Du. wit, OHG. hwi 3 , W 13 , MHG. 
wfj, G. weifi, ‘white’, Goth, heits, from I.-E. 
*kweid a var. of base *kweit - , ‘to shine; gleam- 
ing; white’, whence OI. ivetdh, ‘white’, OSlav. 
svititi, ‘to shine’, svitu, ‘light’, Lith. sviesti , ‘to 
shine’, svaityti, ‘to brighten’. Cp. wheat, the first 
element in wheatear, Whitsunday and the second 
element in edelweiss. 

Derivatives: white, n., white-ly , adv., whiten 
(q.v.), white-ness , n., whit-ing , n., the act of 
making white, whit-ish , adj., whit-y , adj. 

whiten, tr. and intr. v. — ME. whitenen , fr. whit, 
‘white’. See prec. word and verbal suff. -en. 
Derivative: whiten-ing , n. 

whither, adv. — ME. whider , fr. OE. h wider, rel. 
to Goth, fvadre , ‘whither’; formed from the 
I.-E. pron. base *q w o-, with the compar. suff. 
-ther (q.v.). See who and cp. hither, thither. 

whitlow, n., an inflammation on a finger or toe; 
felon. — ME. whitflawe , whitflowe , prob. folk- 
etymol. alteration of dial, whickflaw, lit. ‘a crack 
at a sensitive part’, fr. which , ‘sensitive part’ 
(corresponding to the E. noun quick), and the 
noun fiawe. See quick, adj., and flaw, ‘defect’. 

whitneyite, n., a copper arsenide (mineral.) — 
Named after the American geologist Josiah 
Dwight Whitney (1819-96). For the ending see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Whitsun, n. — ME. Whitson , back formation fr. 
Whitsonday. See next word. 

Whitsunday, n., the seventh Sunday after Easter. 
— ME. Whitsonday , fr. OE. hwita sunnandxg , 
lit. ‘white Sunday’ (see white and Sunday) ; prob. 
so called from the white garments worn by the 
candidates for baptism. 

Whitsuntide, n. — Short for Whitsunday tide. See 
prec. word and -tide. 

whittle, n., a large knife. — ME. whittel, fr. ear- 
lier thwitel , ‘whittle’, fr. OE. pwitan , ‘to cut, cut 
off’, rel. to ON. pveitr , ‘piece of land’, lit. ‘land 
cut off’, from the stem of pveita , ‘to hew’. See 
thwaite and cp. doit. 

Derivatives: whittle , tr. v., to cut with a knife; 
to reduce, whittl-er, n., whittling, n. 

whiz(z), intr. and tr. v. and n. — Of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: whizz-er , n., whizz-ing, adj., whizz- 
ing-ly , adv. 

whiz-bang, whizz-bang, n., a whiz. — Prop, a 
whizzing sound followed by a bang. See whiz 
and bang. 

who, pron. — ME. h wo, ho, who, fr. OE. hwa, 
‘who’ (whence hwxt, ‘what’), rel. to OS. hwe, 
‘who’, hwat , ‘what’, ON. hverr, ‘who,which’, hvat , 
‘what’, Dan. hvo, ‘who’, hvad, ‘what’, Swed. 
vem, ‘who’* vad, ‘what’, OFris. hwa, ‘who’, 
hwet, ‘what’, Du. wie, ‘who’, wat, ‘what’, OHG. 
hwer , wer, MHG., G. wer , ‘who’, OHG. hwa 3 , 
wa 3 , MHG. wa 3 , G. was, ‘what’, Goth, has , 
fem. ho, ‘who’, ha, ‘what’. All these words de- 
rive. from the Teut. pron. base *hwa-, *hwe-, 
corresponding to I.-E. *? w o-, *q w e-, whence also 
OI. kdh, fem. kd, ‘who, which’, Avestic kd, fem. 
kd , of s.m., OI. kdd, ‘what’, OI. kada , Avestic 
kada , ‘when, at what time’, Toch. A kus , kuc , 
‘which’ (neut.), Hitt, kuish, ‘who’, OI. kdti, 
Hitt, kuwatta, L. quot , ‘how many’, Ion. Gk. 
x6<to<;, Gk. 7r6oo?, ‘how great, how much’, L. 
qui, fem. quae, neut. quod, ‘who, which, what’, 
quam, ‘as, as much as’, Umbr. put, fem. pai, 
neut. pud L. qui, quae , quod), ‘who, which, 
what’, Lith. kas, ‘who’, kad, ‘what’, kada, ‘when, 
at what time’, Homer. Gk. tso, Att. too, 
‘whose’, Gk. ttou, ‘where?’, 7t6Dev, ‘whence?, 
from what place?’, OSlav. kd-to (Russ, kto), 
‘who’, OIr. ce, cia, W. pwy, ‘who’, pa, ‘what’, 
Ir., Gael, co, ‘what’. Cp. the var. I.-E. base 
*q w i-, whence OI. kih, ‘who ?’, kirn, ‘what ?’, cit, 
cid, Avestic -£i(, OPers. ciy, ‘even, also’ (enclitic 
particle), Thessal. Gk. xl?, ‘who?’, Gk. Tiq, 
‘who ?’, t i, ‘what ?’, ti (indef. particle), L. quis , 
‘who?’, quid, ‘what?’, Oscan pis, pis, ‘who’, 
pld, ‘what’, Umbr. pis-i , ‘who’, pif-i , ‘what’, 
svepis , ‘if any one’, OSlav. ci-to (Russ, tto), 
‘what’, Ir. cid, ‘what’. Cp. how, what, when. 



whence, where, whether, which, whither, whom, 
whose, why. Cp. also aliquant, aliquot, aliunde, 
katha, kick-shaw, posofogy, qua, qualify, quality, 
quantity, quantum, quasi, quibble, quid, ‘essence’, 
quiddity, quiddle, quillet, quoad, quod, ‘which’, 
quodlibet, quondam, quorum, quota, quote, 
ubiety, ubiquity. 

whoa, interj. — A var. of ho, interj. 

whodunit, n., a mystery story or detective story. 

— Coined by Donald Gordon from the expres- 
sion who done it. 

whole, adj. — ME. hale, hole, hoi , hool , ‘healthy, 
whole’, fr. OE. hal, ‘whole, unhurt, healthy, 
well’, rel. to OS. hel , ON. heill, Dan., Swe<J- hel, 
OFris. hal, hel, MDu. hiel, heel , Du. heel, OHG., 
MHG., G. heil, Goth, hails , ‘complete, alone, 
whole, healthy, well, sound’, OE. hxl , ON. heill, 
‘good omen, luck’, OS., OFris. hel , Du., OHG., 
MHG., G. heil, ‘salvation, welfare’, fr. I.-E. 
base *qailo-, *quailu-, ‘complete, sound, well, 
happy’, whence also OSlav. celu, ‘whole, com- 
plete’, Lett, kails, ‘naked, bare, bald’, OPruss. 
kailustikan, ‘health’, W. coel, ‘omen’, and 
prob. also Gk. xoTXu (Hesychius), ‘beauti- 
ful’. Cp. hale, ‘healthy’, which is a doublet of 
whole. Cp. also hail, ‘to greet’, halse, heal, health, 
holy and the second element in wassail. Cp. also 
kevalin and the first element in celibate. The w 
in whole is intrusive; cp. whore. 

Derivatives: whole, n, and adv., whole-ness, n., 
whol-ly , adv. 

wholesome, adj. — ME. holsom, formed on anal- 
ogy of ON. heilsamr, fr. hoi , hool, ‘whole’, and 
-som, ‘-some’. Cp. Du. heilzaam, G. heilsam 
and see whole and 1st -some. 

Derivatives : wholesome-ly, adv. , wholesome- 
ness, n. 

whom, objective case of who. — ME. whom, 
wham, fr. OE. hwam, dat. of hwa, ‘who’. See 
who and cp. whose. 

whoop, intr. v., to shout; n., a shout. — ME. 
whopen, whoupen, variants of hopen, houpen, fr. 
MF. houper, fr. OF., fr. interj. houp, ‘call to dogs 
or horses’. Cp. hoop, ‘call to animals’, which is 
derivatively identical with, but represents an 
earlier spelling of, whqop. 

Derivatives: whoop-er, n., whoop-ing, adj., 
whoop-ing-ly, adv. 

whop, tr. v. , to beat, strike ; intr. v., to move quick- 
ly. — Of imitative origin. Cp. W. chwap, ‘a 
stroke’, which is also imitative. 

Derivatives: whopp-er , n., whopp-ing , n. and 
adj. 

whore, n., a prostitute. — ME. hore, fr. OE. hore, 
fr. ON. hora, ‘adulteress’ (whence Dan. hore, 
Swed. hora, ‘whore’), which is rel. to ON. horr, 
‘adulterer’, and to MDu. hoere, Du. hoer, OHG. 
hoaru, MHG. huore, G. Hure, ‘whore’, Goth. 
hors , ‘adulterer’, from I.-E. base *qa-, ‘to 
desire’, whence also L. cams, ‘dear, precious’. 
See charity and cp. words there referred to. The 
w in whore is intrusive; cp. whole. 

Derivatives: whoredom (q.v.), whor-ish, adj., 
whor-ish-ly, adv., whor-ish-ness, n. 

whoredom, n. — ME. hordom, fr. ON. hordomr, 
which was formed fr. horr , ‘adulterer’, with suff. 
-domr. See prec. word and -dom. 

whorl, n., 1) a small flywheel on a spindle; 2) ar- 
rangement of leaves in a circle round the stem. 

— ME. whorwyl, whorlwyl, wharle, whorle, prob. 
dial, variants of whirle, ‘whirl’. See whirl. 
Derivative: whorl-ed , adj. 

whortleberry, n. — A var. of hurtleberry, the first 
element of which derives fr. OE. horta, ‘whortle- 
berries’. Cp. huckleberry. 

whose, the genitive case of who. — ME. whas, 
whos, fr. OE. hwxs, gen. of hwa, ‘who’. See who 
and cp. whom. 

why, adv. — ME., fr. OE. hwi, hwy, instrumental 
case of hwa, hwxt , ‘who, what’. See who. 
Derivatives: why, interj. and n. 

wichtisite, n., a variety of sordavalite (petrogr.) — 
Named after Wichtis in Finland. For the ending 
see subst. suff. -ite. 

wick, n., twisted thread. — ME. wicke, wike, fr. 
OE. weoce, ‘wick’, rel. to MDu. wieke, Du. wiek, 
OHG. wiohha, MHG., G. wieche , fr. I.-E. base 
*weg-, ‘to weave’, whence also L. velum (for 
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*wexlom), ‘sail, curtain, veil’. See veil, n., and 
cp. wax, n. 

wick, n., village (now found only in compounds). 

— ME. wik, fr. OE. wic, ‘village’, fr. L. vicus, 
‘village, hamlet’ [whence also OHG. wih, ‘vil- 
lage’ (whence G. Weichbild, ‘municipal area’), 
Du. wijk, ‘quarter, district’, OFris. wik, OS. wic, 
OE. wic , ‘village’]. See vicinage and cp. the sec- 
ond element in bailiwick. 

wicked, adj. — ME. wikked, fr. wikke, ‘wicked’, 
which prob. derives fr. wiken, ‘to give way, 
yield’, fr. OE. wican. See weak, and cp. the next 
two words. 

Derivatives: wicked-ly, adv., wicked-ness, n. 
wicker, n., 1) a pliant twig; withe; 2) wickerwork. 

— ME. wiker, of Scand. origin. Cp. dial. Swed. 
vikker, ‘willow’, prop, ‘the tree with the pliant 
twigs’, fr. Swed. vika, ‘to bend’, which is rel. to 
OE. wican, ‘to give way, yield’. See weak and cp. 
prec. word. 

Derivatives: wicker, tr. v., wicker-ed, adj. 
wicket, n,, a small gate. — ME. wiket, fr. AF. 
wiket, corresponding to OF. guischet (F. gui- 
chet), ‘wicket, wicket gate’. These dimin. nouns 
were prob. formed fr. ON. vik , ‘nook’, fr. vikja, 
‘to turn, bend’, which is rel. to ON. vikja, ‘to 
move, turn’, OE. wican, ‘to give way, yield’. See 
weak and cp. the prec. two words. Cp. also 
Viking. 

widdershins, adv. — See withershins. 
wide, adj. — ME. wide, fr. OE. wid, rel. to OS., 
OFris. wid, ON. vidr, Dan., Swed. vid, Du. wijd, 
OHG., MHG. wit, G. weit, fr. Teut. *wida-, cor- 
responding to I.-E. *wi-ito-, which is formed fr. 
I.-E. base * wi-, ‘asunder’, and the pp. stem of 
I.-E. *ei-, ‘to go’. For the first element see with, 
for the second see itinerant. 

Derivatives: wide, adv. (q.v.), wide , n., wide-ly, 
adv., wid-en , v., widen-er , n., wideness (q.v.), 
wid-ish, adj. 

wide, adv. — ME., fr. OE. wide, fr. wid, ‘wide’ 
(adj.) See wide, adj. 

wideness, n. — ME. widnesse, fr. OE. widnes, fr. 

wid, ‘wide’. See wide, adj. and -ness, 
widgeon, n., any of various kinds of migratory 
wild ducks. — Prob. from a NOF. var. of F. 
vigeon, vingeon, fr. L. vipionem, acc. of vipio, ‘a 
kind of small crane’, a word of Balearic and 
prob. imitative origin. For the transition of 
Latin intervocalic p into -ge- in French cp. F. 
pigeon , fr. L. pipionem , acc. of pipio (see pigeon). 
widow, n. — ME. wide we, widwe , fr. OE. wide we, 
widuwe, wuduwe, rel. to OS. widoWa, OFris. 
widwe , MDu., Du. weduwe, Du. weeuw, OHG. 
wituwa , witawa, MHG. wit ewe, witwe , G. Wit we, 
Goth, widuwo , ‘widow’, and cogn. with OI. 
vidhtih, ‘lonely, solitary’, OI. vidhdva, Avestic 
vidava , L. vidua (whence It. vedova. Rum. 
vaduva. Proven?, vezoa, OF. vedve, F. veuve, Sp. 
viuda , Port, viuva), ‘widow’, OSlav. vidova, 
OPruss. widdewu, OIr .fedb, W. guedeu , ‘widow’, 
W. gweddw, ‘widower’, ‘widow’, Gk. 7)t#eos 
(for ♦■yj-ft&Efo?), ‘unmarried’. All these words 
derive from I.-E. base *widh-, ‘to separate’, 
whence also L. di-videre, ‘to divide’. See divide 
and cp. vidual, viuva. 

Derivatives : widow, tr. v., widow-ed, adj., widow- 
er, n., widow-hood, n., widow- 1 y , adj. 
widow bird, a whidah bird. — So called after 
Port, viuva, ‘widow bird’, lit. ‘widow’, fr. L. vi- 
dua (see widow); in allusion to its long tail 
feathers suggestive of widow’s veil. Cp. whidah 
bird. Cp. also viuva. 

width, n. — Formed from the adj. wide with subst. 

suff. -th on analogy of bread-th, leng-th. 
wield, tr. v., 1) to handle (an instrument or weap- 
on; 2) to exercise (power, etc.) — ME. welden, 
fr. OE. wealdan , wyldan, wieldan, ‘to govern, 
possess, have control over’, rel. to OS., Goth. 
waldan, OFris. walda, ‘to govern, rule’, ON. 
valda, ‘to rule, wield; to cause’, Dan. volde, 
Swed. valla, ‘to occasion, cause’, OHG. wqltan, 
MHG., G. walten, ‘to govern, rule’, fr. I.-E. 
*wal-dh-, which is an enlargement of base 
*wal-, ‘to be strong, to rule’, whence L. valere , 
‘to be well, to be strong’. The fact that the en- 
larged base *Wal-dh- occurs only in Teut. and 
Balto-Slavonic shows the near relationship be- 
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tween these two language groups. See valiant 
and cp. the first element in Walter and the sec- 
ond element in Arnold, Bretwalda, Gerald, 
Harold, herald, Isold, Oswald, Reginald, Reyn- 
old, springal. 

wife, n. — ME. wif, fr. OE. wif, ‘woman; wife’, 
rel. to OS., OFris. wif, ON. vif Dan., Swed. viv, 
MDu., Du. wijf, OHG. wib, MHG. wip, G. 
Weib, and possibly also to ON. vifadr , ‘covered, 
veiled’, veifa, ‘to wave’ (as e.g. the veil does in 
the wind). Accordingly ON. vif, OE. wif ‘ etc., 
would lit. m,ean ‘the veiled one’. For sense devel- 
opment cp. L. nupta , ‘a married woman, bride, 
wife 1 , prop. fern. pp. of nubere , ‘to cover oneself 
for the bridegroom, to marry, wed’. See vibrate 
and cp. the first element in woman and the sec- 
ond element in hussy. 

Derivatives: wife-hood, n., wife-less, wife-like , 
wife-ly, wif-ish, adjs. 
wig, n. — Shortened from periwig. 

Derivatives: wig, tr. v., to provide with a wig; 
wigg-ed , adj., wig-less, adj. 
wig, also wigg, n. f bun, cake. — ME. wigge, fr. 
MDu. or MLG. wigge, ‘wedge, wedge-shaped 
cake 5 , rel. to MDu. wegge, OE. wecg, ‘wedge’. 
See wedge. 

wigan, n., a kind of stiff canvas. — Named after 
Wigan, a town in Lancashire, England, 
wiggle, intr. and tr.* v., to move, or to cause to 
move, to and fro with jerky motion. — ME. 
wigelen, rel. to, or borrowed from, MFlem. 
wiegelen , wigelen , freq. of wiegen, ‘to rock’, fr. 
wiege (Du. wieg), ‘cradle’, which is rel. to OHG. 
wiga, MHG. wi(e)ge, G. Wiege, MLG. wege, 
OFris. widze, of s.m., from I.-E. base *wegh-, ‘to 
move’. See weigh and words there referred to 
and cp. esp. waggle and the second element in 
earwig, polliwog. 

Derivatives: wiggle, n., wiggl-er, n. 
wight, n., a person (now archaic or dial. ) — ME., 
fr. OE. wiht, ‘thing, creature’, rel. to OS. wiht, 
‘thing, demon’, Du. wicht, ‘a little child’, OHG., 
MHG. wiht, ‘thing, creature, demon’, G. Wicht, 
‘creature, little child’, ON. vettr, vxttr, ‘thing, 
creature’, Dan. vette, Swed. vdtte, vatt , ‘spirit of 
the earth, gnome \ Goth, waihts, ‘something’, 
ni-walht, ‘nothing’. Outside Teut. the only cog- 
nate is OSlav. vesti, ‘a thing’. Cp. whit. Cp. also 
aught, naught, not. 

wight, adj., brave (dial.) — ME., fr. ON. vigr, ‘in 
fighting condition’, which is rel. to ON. vig, 
‘war, battle’, and cogn. with L. vincere, ‘to van- 
quish’. See vincible. 

wigwam, n., an Indian hut. — A word of Algon- 
quian origin, meaning ‘their house’; cp. e.g. 
Ojibway wigiwam , ‘their house’, 
wilco, interj., in radio and signaling, a code word 
meaning that a message has been received and 
will be complied with. — Coined fr. will comply. 

wild, adj. — ME. wilde, fr. OE. wilde, ‘wild, sav- 
age, untamed, uncultivated’, rel. to OS. wildi , 
ON. villr, Dan., Swed. vild, OFris. wilde, Du. 
wild, OHG. wildi, MHG. wilde, G. wild, Goth. 
wilpeis, ‘wild’, Dan. vildt, Du. wild, OHG. wild, 
MHG. wilt , G. Wild, ‘game’, OE. wilder, wildor , 
‘game’ [later misinterpreted as wild(d)eor, ‘wild 
deer’], and cogn. with W. gwyllt, Co. gwyls , ‘un- 
tamed’. Cp. wilderness. Cp. also wold. 
Derivatives: wild, n. and adv., wild-ing , n., 
wild-ish, adj., wild-ly, adv., wild-ness , n. 

wildebeest, n., gnu. — S. Afr. Du., lit. ‘wild beest’, 
fr. Du. wild, ‘wild’, and beest, ‘beast’. See wild 
and beast. 

wilder, tr. v., 1) to cause to lose one’s way ; 2) to 
bewilder; intr. v., 1) to lose one's way; 2) to be- 
come bewildered. — Prob. back formation from 
next word and orig. meaning ‘to lead into a 
wilderness’. Cp. bewilder, 
wilderness, n. — ME., formed with 2nd suff. -ess 
fr. OE. wilder, ‘wild beast’ ; cp. Du. wildernis, G. 
Wildernis , Wildnis . See wild and cp. wilder. 

wile, n. — ME. wile, fr. OE. wil, ‘trick’, fr. ONF. 
*wile (corresponding to OF. guile), prob. fr. OE. 
wigle, ‘divination’, which is rel. to OE. wicca, 
‘wizard’, wicce, ‘witch’. See witch, ‘sorceress’, 
and cp. guile, which is a doublet of wile. 
Derivative: wile, tr. v. 

Wilhelmina, fern. PN. — G. Wilhelmine, fern. 



form of Wilhelm , ‘William’. See William and 
fern. suff. -ina. 

wilkeite, n., a member of the apatite group 
(mineral.) — Named after the mineral collector 
R. M. Wilke of Palo Alto, California. For the 
ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
will, n. — ME. will , wide, fr. OE. wil la, ‘will’, rel. 
to OS. willio, ON. vili, Dan. villie, Swed. vilja, 
OFris. wil la, Du. wil, OHG. willio , willo, 
MHG., G. wide, Goth, wilja, ‘will’, and to OE. 
willan, etc., ‘to will’. See will, v. 
will, tr. and aux. v. — ME. willen, fr. OE. willan, 
‘to will, desire, wish’, rel. to OS. willian, wellian, 
ON., Swed. vilja, Dan. ville, OFris. willa, Du. 
widen, OHG. wellan, wellen, MHG. wellen, wol- 
len, G. wollen, Goth, wiljan, ‘to will, wish, de- 
sire’, Goth, waljan, ‘to choose’, ON. val , OHG. 
wala , ‘choice’, fr. I.-E. base *wel-, ‘to will, wish, 
hope, choose’, whence also OI. v^noti, \jndti, 
‘chooses, prefers*, Avestic v 6 r & nav-, ‘to wish, will 
chbose’, OI. varyap, ‘to be chosen, eligible; ex- 
cellent’, variyan , ‘better’, L. void, velle, ‘to will, 
wish, desire’, OSlav. voljp, voliti, ‘to will’, volja, 
‘will’, veljQ, veliti, ‘to command’, Lith. pa-vel- 
mi , *1 will’, viliuos, ‘I hope’, W. gwell, ‘better’, 
Gk. (with -8-enlargement) IX8op.a!. (for 
2X-S-0|xat), ‘I wish, long for’, £XS<iip (for 
£X-8-cop), ‘wish’; (with -^-enlargement) £X- 
noy.u.i (for SX-7c-o(xat), ‘I wish, long for’, tknlc, 
(for iX-7r-i?), ‘hope’. Cp. welL adv.. and the 
first element in welcome, William, Wilhelmine, 
Gilbert. Cp. also velleity, volition, volitive, vol- 
untary, voluptuous. Cp. also Harpalus. 
Derivatives: will-ed, adj., will-ed-ness, n., wili- 
er, n., wil(l)-ful, adj., wil(l)-ful-ness, n., wilt-ing, 
adj., will-ing-ly, adv., will-ing-ness, n. 
will, tr. v., to bequeath. — Fr. will, n. 
willemite, n., a zinc orthosilicate (mineral.) — G. 
Willemit, named after Willem (= William) I 
(1772-1843), king of the Netherlands (1815-40). 
The ending -it goes back to Gk. -tn f\c,\ see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

willet, n., a N. American bird. — Imitative of its 
cry. 

William, n., masc. PN. — ONF. Wdlaume , Wil- 
lame , corresponding to OF. (= F.) Guillaume, 
of G. origin; cp. OHG. Willahelm, which is 
compounded of willio, willo, ‘will’, and helma, 
‘helmet’. See will, n., and helmet, 
williamsite, n., a variety of serpentine (mineral.) 
— Named after the American mineral collector 
L. W. Williams . For the ending see subst. suff. 
-Ite. 

will-o’-the-wisp, ignis fatuus. — The name lit. 
means ‘William of the handful of straw’. It is 
formed fr. Will, dim in. of William, o’ and wisp, 
willow, n. — ME. wilghe , wilowe, fr. OE. welig, 
wilig, OS. wilgia , rel. to MLG., MDu. wilghe, 
Du. wilg, and cogn. with Gk. £Xbaj (for *Fe- 
Xlxtj), ‘willow’, SXi£, ‘coil, spiral’, from I.-E. 
base *wel -, ‘to roll’, whence also L. volvere, ‘to 
roll 5 ; see volute. OE. welig , etc., ‘willow’, prop 
means ‘the tree with pliant branches’. Cp. E. 
withy, which is cogn. with L. viere, ‘to bend, 
twist’. 

Derivatives: willow, tr. v., willo w-y, adj. 
willy-nilly, adv. — Contraction of will I, nilll, or 
will he, nlll he, or will ye, niU ye. See will, v., and 
nill. 

wilt, v. — 2nd pers. sing, of will, 
wilt, intr. v., to fade, wither; tr. v., to cause to 
fade. — Prob. alter, of wilk , a dial. var. of welk 
(q.v.) 

Wilton, n., also Wilton carpet. — Named after 
Wilton , a town in Wiltshire, England, 
wily, adj. ME., fr. wil, ‘wile’. See wile and -y 
(representing OE. -ig). 

Derivatives: wili-ly, adv., wili-ness, n.- 
wimble, n., a gimlet. — ME. wimbel, fr. AF. wim- 
ble, fr. MDu. wimmel, ‘augef’, which is rel. to 
gimlet (q.v.) 

Derivative: wimble, tr. v., to bore with a'wimble ; 
intr. v., to penetrate. 

wimble, adj., active (now dial.) — Of uncertain 
origin. 

wimple, n., a head covering for women, worn 
esp. by nuns. — ME. wimpel , fr. OE. wimpel, 
rel. to OS. wimpal , OFris. wimpel, MDu., Du. 



wimpel, OHG. wimpal, MHG., G. wimpel, ON. 
vimpill. OF. guimple (whence F. gaimpe, ‘nun’s 
wimple’), is a Teut. loan word (see gimp, 
guimpe). The above Teut. words are rel. to Dan. 
vippe , MLG., Dm vippen, ‘to swing’. See vibrate. 
Derivatives: wimple, tr. and intr. v., wimpl-ed, 
adj. 

win, tr. and intr. v. — ME. winnen , fr. OE. win- 
nan, ‘to strive, struggle, fight’, rel. to OS. winnan , 
ON., Swed. vinna, OFris. winna, Du. winnen , ‘to 
gain, win’, Dan. vinde, ‘to win’, OHG. winnan, 
‘to strive, struggle, fight’, MHG. gewinnen , ‘to 
gain by effort’, G. gewinnen , ‘to gain, win’, Goth. 
(ga)winnen, ‘to suffer, toil’, fr. I.-E. base *wen-, 
‘to strive after, wish, desire, be satisfied’, whence 
also OI. vanati, vanoti , ‘he desires, loves, wins’, 
L. venus, ‘love, sexual desire, loveliness’, vene- 
rari, ‘to worship’. See venerate and cp. wish. Cp. 
also the first element in Winfred, winsome, and 
the second element in Baldwin, Edwin. 
Derivatives: win, n., winn-er, n., winn-ing, adj., 
winn-ings, n. pi., winn-ing-ly, adv. 

wince* intr. v., to shrink; to start back. — ME. 
wenchen , winchen , wincen, fr. AF. wenchir, 
*wencir, corresponding to OF. guenchir, guencir , 
fr. Teut. *wahkjan, ‘to stagger, totter, draw 
back’; cp. OHG. wankon , ‘to stagger, totter’, 
ON. vakka (for * vanka), ‘to stray, hover’. See 
wink and cp. gauche. 

wincey, n., fabric of cotton and wool. — A blend 
of woolsey and linsey. 

winch, n., 1) a crank with a handle; 2) a type of 
windlass. — ME. winche, wynch, fr. OE. wince, 
‘a pulley’, rel. to OE. wincian , ‘to nod, wink’. 
See wink. 

Winchester, n., trademark for a kind of repeating 
rifle. — Named after its first manufacturer, the 
American industrialist Oliver Fisher Winchester 
( 1810 - 80 ). 

wind, n., air in motion. — ME. wind, fr. OE. 
wind, rel. to OS., OFris., Du. wind, ON. vindr, 
Dan., Swed. vind, OHG. wind, MHG. wint, G. 
Wind, Goth, winds, and cogn. with OI. vdtafi, 
Avestic vata-, Toch. A want, want, B yente, Hitt. 
huwantis, L, vent us, OSlav. vetru, OPruss. wetro , 
Lith. vejas, ‘wind’, Lith. vetra, ‘tempest’, OIr. 
feth, ‘air’, W. gwynt, Bret, gwent , ‘wind’. Adi 
these words are derivatives of I.-E. base * we-, ‘to 
blow’, whence also OI. vdti, vayati, Avestic 
vditi, ‘blows’, Goth, waian, OE. wawan, OHG. 
wdjan, MHG. weien, G. wehen , OSlav. vdjati, ‘to 
blow’, Gk. <5 c7]|jU (for *1 blow’, 

(for *<if7jTrjc), ‘wind’. Cp. weather, window, 
wing, winnow, winze, wither. Cp. also van, ‘win- 
nowing fan’, and fan. Cp. also Aello, atmo-, 
bedeguar, nirvana, Vayu, vent, ‘outlet’, ventail, 
ventiduct, ventilate, ventilation, Ventose, vol-au- 
vent. 

Derivatives: wind, tr. v., to scent, wind-less , 
wind-y , adjs., wind-i-ly, adv., wind-i-ness, n. 

wind, tr. and intr. v., to turn. — ME. winden, fr. 
OE. windan, ‘to wind, twist’, rel. to OS. windan , 
ON., Swed. vinda, Dan. vinde, OFris. winda, Du. 
winden, OHG. wintan, MHG., G. winden, Goth. 
windan, ‘to wind’, fr. I.-E. base *wendh-, *w$dh-, 
‘to turn, twist’, whence also OI. vandhurap , ‘a 
hamper (made of wickerwork)’, Gk. £&poc<; [for 
*F6l (vj&paf;], ‘chariot’. For the causatives of 
the above mentioned verbs see wend. OF. guin - 
der , It. ghindare , ‘to hoist’, are Teut. loan words. 
Cp. wand, wander, wynd, gauntlet, ‘glove’, and 
the first element in wentletrap and in windle- 
straw. Cp. also Atragene. 

Derivatives: wind, n., the act of winding, wind- 
ing, n. and adj., wind-ing-ly , adv. 

windlass, n., a device for raising weights by wind- 
ing a rope round a cylinder. — ME. windelas, 
windlas, fr. Ieel. vindilass, fr. ON. vindass 
(whence also MDu., Du. windas ), which is 
compounded of ON. vinda, ‘to wind’, and ass, 
‘beam, pillar’. For the first element see wind, ‘to 
turn’. The second element is rel. to Goth, ans, 
‘beam, pillar’. 

Derivative: windlass, tr. and intr. v. 

windlestraw, windlestrae, n., a dry stalk of grass. 
— ME., fr. OE. windlestreaw, which is com- 
pounded of windel, ‘basket’ (fr. windan, ‘to 
wind’), and streaw, ‘straw’. See wind, ‘to turn’. 
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and straw. 

window, n. — ME. windoge, windowe , fr. ON. 
vindauga , lit. ‘windeye’. See wind, ‘air in motion 7 , 
and eye. 

Derivatives: window , tr. v., windo w-ed, adj., 
window-less, adj. 

Windsor, n., 1) the Windsor bean; 2) a Windsor 
chair; 3) Windsor soap. — Named after Wind- 
sor, a town in Berkshire, England, 
wine, n. — ME. win , fr. OE. win , fr. L. vinvm , 
‘wine’, whence also OS., OFris., OHG., MHG. 
win, ON. vin, Dan., Swed. vin, Du. wijn, ‘wine’, 
G. Wein, Goth, wein, OSIav. vino, Lith. vpnas, 
W. gwin, Olr. fin. See vine. 

Derivatives: wine, tr. and intr. v., wine-less , adj., 
win-er, n., win-ery , n., win-y, adj. 
winebibber, n., a drunkard. — Loan translation 
of G. Weinsdufer, which is compounded of wein , 
‘wine 7 , and Sdufer, ‘bibber’. See wine and bibber, 
winebibbing, n. — See prec. word and -ing, suff. 
forming verbal nouns. 

Winfred, masc. PN. — OE. Winfrid, ‘friend of 
peace 7 , fr. wine, ‘friend 7 , and fridu, ‘peace 7 . The 
first element is rel. to ON. vinr, OHG. wini , 
‘friend’, OE. winnan, ‘to strive, stuggle, fight’; 
see win. For the second element see free and cp. 
words there referred to. 

wing, n. — ME. wenge , winge, of Scand. origin. 
Cp. ON. vsengr , Dan., Swed. vinge, ‘wing 7 , 
which are rel. to Du. waaien , ‘to blow; to flutter 
in the wind, to fly’, OE. wawan, ‘to blow’. See 
wind, ‘air in motion’. 

Derivatives: wing, tr. and intr. v., wing-ed, wing- 
less, adjs., wing-let, n. 

wink, intr. and tr. v. — ME. winken , fr. OE. 
wincian , ‘to nod, wink’, rel. to Du. wenken, 
OHG. winkan, MHG., G. winken, and in gra- 
dational relationship to OHG. wahkon , ‘to 
stagger, totter’, ON. vakka (for *vanka ), ‘to 
stray, hover’, fr. I.-E. base *wag-, ‘to bend’, 
whence also L. vagari, ‘to wander, roam about’. 
See vagary and words there referred to and cp. 
esp. wankle, wince, winch, winkle, and the sec- 
ond element in lapwing. 

Derivatives: wink, n., wink-er , n., wink- ing, n. 
and adj., wink-ing-ly , adv. 
winkle, n., an edible mollusk, a periwinkle. — 
Back formation fr. 2nd periwinkle, 
winnow, tr. v. — ME. windewen, wine wen, fr. OE. 
windwian, ‘to winnow’, rel. to ON. vinza, OHG. 
winton, ‘to fan, winnow’, Goth, diswinpjan, ‘to 
throw (grain) apart’, and cogn. with L. vannus , 
‘winnowing fan’, ventus , ‘wind’, ventilare, ‘to 
fan, winnow’. See wind, ‘air in motion’, and 
words there referred to and cp. esp. ventilate. 
Derivatives: winnow, n., winnow-er, n., winnow- 
ing, adj., winnow-ing-ly, adv. 
winsome, adj., pleasant, charming. — ME. win- 
sum, fr. OE. wynsum, ‘pleasant, delightful’, 
which is formed fr. wynn, ‘joy’, and suff. -sum', 
cp. OS. wunsam, OHG. wunnisam, MHG. 
wan(ne)sam. The first element is rel. to OS. 
wunnia, OHG. wunja, wunna, wunni, MHG. 
wunne, wunne, G. Wonne , ‘joy, delight’, and to 
OE. wyscan, ‘to wish’; see wish and cp. win. For 
the second element see -some, 
winter, n. — ME., fr. OE. winter, rel. to OFris., 
Du. winter, OS., OHG. wintar, MHG., G. win- 
ter, Dan., Swed. vinter, Goth, wintrus , ON. vetr, 
‘winter’. These words meant perh. orig. ‘the 
white (i.e. §nowy) season’, and are cogn. with 
Celtic vindo-, ‘white’ appearing in Gaul, vindo- 
(whence Vindo-bona , the Latin name of Vienna, 
which was built by Celtic settlers), Olr. find, W. 
gwyn, ‘white’. See gwyniad and cp. Wend, ven- 
dace. 

Derivatives: winter, intr. and tr. v., winter -ly, 
adj., wintr-y, also w.inter-y, adj., wintr-i-ly, adv. t 
wintr-i-ness, n. 

winze, n., a small shaft (mining). — Rel. to Icel. 
vinza, ‘to winnow’, fr. ON. vindre , ‘wind’. See 
wind, ‘air in motion’, and cp. winnow, 
wipe, tr. v. — ME. wipen, fr. OE. wipian, ‘to wipe’, 
rel. to Dan. vippe, MLG., MDu., Du. vippen, 
OHG. wifan , MHG. wifen, ‘to swing’, fr. I.-E. 
base *weib -, ‘to move to and fro, to swing’, 
whence also L. vibrare, ‘to shake’. See vibrate 
and cp. wisp. 



Derivatives: wipe , n., wip-er, n. 
wire, n. — ME. wyre, wir, fr. OE. wir, rel. to ON. 
* virr in viravirki, ‘filigree work’, Swed. vira, ‘to 
twist’, OHG. wiara , ‘fine gold work’, and cogn. 
with Olr. fiar, W. gwyr, ‘bent, crooked’, fr. I.-E. 
base *wei-, ‘to bend, twist’, whence also L. viere , 
‘to bend, twist’. See withy. Cp. L. viriae , ‘arm- 
let, bracelet’, which is a Celtic loan word and 
ult. derives fr. I.-E. base *wei-. Cp. also ferrule. 
Derivatives: wire , tr. and intr. v., wir-ed, adj., 
wire-less , adj. and n., wir-er, n., wir -ring, n., 
wir-y, adj., wir-i-ly, adv., wir -i- ness, n. 
wis, tr. v., to know (archaic). — Back formation 
fr. ME. i-wis, ‘certainly’, misinterpreted as / wis 
(= / wist, I wit), ‘I know’. For the etymology of 
ME. iwis see iwis. 

wisdom, n. — ME., fr. OE. wisdom, formed fr. 
wis, ‘wise’, with suff. -dom. See wise, ‘prudent’, 
and -dom and cp. OS., OFris. wisdom, ON. 
visdomr, Dan., Swed. visdom , OHG. wistuom, 
‘wisdom’, G. Weistum, ‘judicial sentence serving 
as a precedent’. 

wisdom tooth. — Loan translation of L. dentes 
sapientiae, itself loan translation of Gk. ow- 
<ppovioT>jpe<;, ‘wisdom teeth’, fr. ooxppovetv, 
‘to be sound of mind’; so called because in 
contradistinction to the other teeth, they appear 
when the person is already grown up. 
wise, n., manner, fashion. — ME. wise, fr. OE. 
wise, ‘way, manner’, rel. to OS. wisa, OFris. wis, 
Dan., Norw., Swed. vis, MDu. wise, Du. wijs , 
wijze , OHG. >m(a), MHG. wis(e), G. Weise, 
‘way, manner’, ON. visa, ‘strophe, verse’, vis in 
odru vis, ‘otherwise’, fr. I.-E. base *weid~, ‘to 
see; to know*. The orig. meaning of OE. me, 
etc., was ‘knowledge’. See next word and cp. 
guise, which is a doublet of wise. 
wise, adj., 1) knowing, learned; 2) prudent. — 
ME. wis, fr. OE. wis, rel. to OS., OFris. wis, ON. 
viss, Dan., Swed. vis, Du. wijs, ‘wise’, Du. wijze , 
‘a wise man’, OHG. wis(i), MHG. wis(e), G. 
weise, ‘wise’, Goth. - weis (only in compounds), 
‘knowing’, fr. I.-E. base *weid-, ‘to see; to 
know*. See vision and cp. wise, adj., and wit, v. 
and n. Cp. also wisdom, wiseacre and the second 
element in righteous. 

Derivatives: wise-ly, adv., wise-ness, n. 
wise, tr. v., (chiefly Scot.), 1) to show (someone) 
the way; 2) to direct. — ME. wisen, fr. OE. 
wisian, rel. to OS. wisian, ON. visa, Dan. vise,. 
Swed., Norw. visa, OFris. wisa , MLG., MDu. 
wisen, Du. wijzen, MHG. wisen, G. weisen , ‘to 
show the way, direct’. These verbs lit. mean ‘to 
make wise’, and derive fr. OE. wis , ‘wise, know- 
ing’, resp. its equivalents in the other Teut. lan- 
guages. See wise, adj. 

-wise, combining form. — Fr. wise, n. 
wiseacre, n., one who pretends to know every- 
thing. — MDu. wijs-segger, fr. OHG. wis- sago, 
‘prophet’, popular transformation (as if fr. 
OHG. wis, ‘wise’, and sago, ‘sayer') of OHG. 
wi~ 3 ( 3 )ago, a derivative of OHG. wi 33 an (cor- 
responding to OE. witan), ‘to know’. OHG. 
w is sage n, ‘to prophesy’ (whence MHG. wissa- 
gen, G. weis sage n) is a back formation fr. wis- 
sago. Cp. OE. witega , witga, ON. vitki, ‘prophet’, 
and OE. witig, ‘knowing’, and see wit, v. and n. 
wish, tr. and intr. v. — ME. wisshen, fr. OE. 
wyscan , ‘to wish’, rel. to ON. Sskja, Dan. enske, 
Swed. onska , MDu. wonscen, wunscen, wenscen , 
Du. wensen, OHG. wunsken, MHG., G. wun- 
schen, ‘to wish’, ON. osk, ‘wish’, MDu. wonsc, 
wunsc, wensc, Du. wens, OHG. wunsc, MHG., 
G. wunsch, ‘wish’, fr. I.-E. base *wen~, ‘to 
strive after, wish, desire, be satisfied’, whence 
also OI. vdnati, vandti, vahchati, ‘he desires, 
loves’, vanas-, ‘desire’, L. venus, ‘love, loveli- 
ness’, venerdri, ‘to reverence, worship, venerate’. 
See venerate and cp. wean, ween, win, won, wont, 
adj. Cp. also gain. 

Derivatives: wish, n., wish-ed, adj., wish-ed-ly , 
adv., wish-ful, adj., wish-ful-ly, adv., wish-ful- 
ness, n., wish- ing, adj., wish-ing-ly, adv. 
wish-wash, n., any weak drink. — Antiphonic 
reduplication of wash. 

wishy-washy, adj., tasteless. — Antiphonic redu- 
plication of washy. See wash, 
wisp, n., a small bunch. — ME. wisp, wips, of un- 



certain origin; perh. rel. t& OE. wipian, ‘to wipe’. 
See wipe and cp. will-o -the- wisp. 

Derivatives: wisp, tr. v., wisp-ish, adj., wisp-y, 
adj., wisp-i-ly, adv., wisp-i-ness, n. 

wissel, n., change; -retribution (Scot.) — ME. 
wissel, ‘exchange’, fr. MDu. (= Du.) wissel, 
which is rel. to OHG. wehsal , ‘change’. See 
week. 

wist, n., an old Sussex land measure. — ML. 
wista, prob. fr. OE. wist, ‘food, provision, suste- 
nance’, which is rel. to ON. vist, OHG. wist, of 
s.m. 

wist, tr. v., to know (archaic). — ME. wiste, fr. 
OE., past tense of witan, ‘to know’. Cp. Du. 
writ, past of weten , G. wusste, past of wissen, 
Dan. vidste, past of vide , Swed. visste, past of 
veta, ‘to know’, and see wit, v. 

Wistaria, n., 1) Wisteria; 2) (not cap.) a pale 
purple. — See next word. 

Wisteria, n., 1) a genus of woody vines (bot,) ; 2) 
(not cap.) any plant of this genus. — ModL., 
named by the botanist Thomas Nuttall (1786- 
1859) after Caspar Wistar (or Wis ter) (1761- 
1818), professor of anatomy in Philadelphia. 
For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

wistful, adj., longing, yearning. — Appar. a blend 
of wishful and obsol. wistly, ‘intently’, which is 
prob. formed from whist, interj., with adv. suff. 
-ly. 

Derivatives: wistful-ly, adv., wist-ful-ness, n. 

wit, tr. and intr. v. — ME. witen, weten , fr. OE. 
witan, ‘to know’, rel. to OS. witan, ON., Norw. 
vita, Swed. veta, Dan. vide, OFris. wit a, MDu., 
Du. weten, OHG. wi33an, MHG. wi 33 en , G. 
wissen, Goth, witan , ‘to know’, from I.-E. base 
*weid-, *woid-, *wid-, ‘to see; to know’, whence 
also L. videre, ‘to see’. Sefe vision and cp. words 
there referred to. Cp. also next word and twit, 
wise, adj. and n., wisdom, wiseacre, witan, wite, 
‘to accuse’, witenagemot, witness, wizard, wot, 
and guide, guise, guy, ‘rope’. 

Derivatives: witt-ed , adj., witt-ing, adj., witt- 
ing-! y, adv. 

wit, n. — ME., fr. OE., ‘understanding, intelli- 
gence, mind’, rel. to OS. wit, ON. vit , Dan. vid, 
Swed. vett, OFris. wit, OHG. wizzi, MHG. witze , 
‘knowledge, understanding, intelligence, mind’, 
G. Witz, ‘wit, witticism, joke’, Goth, unwiti, 
‘ignorance’, and to OE. witan, ‘to know’. See 
wit, v. 

Derivatives: wit-less, adj., wit-less-ly, adv., wit- 
less -ness, wit-ling , n., witty (q.v.) 

witan, n. pi., members of the national council 
(English hist.) — OE., pi. of wita, ‘advisor, coun- 
cilor', lit. ‘wise man’, fr. witan, ‘to know’. See 
wit, v. 

witch, n., sorceress (orig. used also in the sense of 
‘sorcerer’) — ME. wicche (masc. and fem.), fr. 
OE. wicca , ‘wizard’ (masc.), wicce (fern.), ‘witch’, 
rel. to OE. wiccian, ‘to use witchcraft’, and to 
MLG. • wikken, wicken , ‘to use witchcraft’, 
wikker , wicker , ‘soothsayer’, OE. wigle, ‘divi- 
nation’, and prob. also to OE. wih, ‘idol’. See 
victim and cp. bewitch. Cp. also wile. 
Derivatives: witch, tr. v., witch-ed , adj., witch- 
- ed-ly , adv., witch-ery, n., witch-ing, adj., witch- 
-ing-ly, adv. 

witch, n., any of various trees having pliant 
branches, esp. the wych elm. — ME. wyche , fr. 
OE. wice , wic, prob. rel. to OE. wican , ‘to give 
way, yield’. See weak. 

witchcraft, n. — ME. wicchecraft , fr. OE. wicce- 
crxft , fr. wicca, wicce (see 1st witch) and crxft, 
‘craft’ (see craft). 

witch elm, witch hazel, — See wych elm, wych 
hazel. 

wite, n., punishment (obsol. except Scot, and dial. 
E.) — ME., fr. OE. wite, ‘punishment, torture’, 
rel. to ON. viti, OHG. wfj/, ‘punishment, fine’, 
and to OE. witan , ‘to reproach, blame’. See 
wite, v. 

wite, tr. v., to accuse; to blame (obsol except 
Scot, and dial. English). — ME. witen, fr. OE. 
witan, ‘to reproach, blame’, rel. to Du. wijten , 
‘to blame’, OHG. wizan, MHG. wfjen, G. ver- 
weisen, zurecht-weisen , ‘to reprove, reproach’, 
and to OE. witan, ‘to know’; see wit, v. 

witenagemot, n., national assembly of the Anglo- 
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Saxons ( English Hist.) — OE. witena gemot, lit. 
‘meeting of the wise men’, fr. witena , gen. pi. of 
wita, 'a wise man’, and gemot, ‘meeting’. See 
witan and moot, ‘meeting’, and cp. folkmote, 
gemot, h allmoot. 

with, prep. — ME. with , ‘against; with’, fr. OE. 
wid, ‘opposite, near; against; with’, OS. with, 
ON. vid, of s.m.; rel. to OE. wider , ‘against’, 
which, together with OS. withar, ‘against’, ON. 
vidr , ‘against, with, toward, at’, MDu., Du. 
weder, Du. weer, ‘again’, Goth, wipra, ‘against, 
opposite’, derives fr. I.-E. *wi-t(e)ro-, lit. 
‘more apart’, formed with compar. suff. -ter 
(see -flier), fr. I.-E. base *wi-, ‘against; apart, 
asunder; two’, whence also OI. vi, Avestic vi- 
‘asunder’, OI. vitardm , ‘farther, further’, 
Avestic vitar e m, ‘sideward’, OSlav. vutoru (for 
*vitoru), ‘other, second’; Gk. tSiog, ‘one’s own’, 
and tnog, ‘equal’, are not cognate. Cp, withers 
•and the first element in withershins. Cp. also 
wide. Cp. also vice, ‘moral fault’, and the first 
element in vicennial and in guerdon, vihara, 
vimana, visarga. With has superseded to OE. 
preposition mid, ‘with’, which has survived only 
as a ModE. pref. (see midwife). The orig. sense 
of with (‘against’) has survived in compounds 
(cp. e.g. withdraw, withhold, withstand). 
withal, adv. and prep. — ME. withall, withal , 
compounded of with, ‘with’, and all , al, ‘all’. See 
with and all. 

withamite, n., a variety of epidote (mineral.) — 
Named after Dr. Henry Witham of Glencoe, 
Scotland. For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
withdraw, tr. v. — Compounded of with, ‘against’, 
and draw. 

withdrawal, n. — A hybrid coined fr. withdraw 
and -al, a suff. of Latin origin, 
withe, n., a flexible slender twig esp. of a willow. 
- — ME. withe, wythe , wythth, fr. OE. widde. See 

withy. 

wither, intr. v., to dry up, shrivel, fade; tr. v., to 
cause to dry up, shrivel or fade. — ME. wideren , 
widren, variants of wederen , ‘to weather’, fr. 
weder, ‘weather’; cp. G. verwittern , ‘to become 
weather-beaten’, fr. Witter, ‘weather’. See 
weather. 

witherite, n., a native barium carbonate (mineral.) 
— Named after the English physician Dr. 
William Withering (1741-99), its discoverer. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
withernam, n. ( Early English Law), distress 
against distress; a taking by way of reprisal. — 
ME., lit. ‘a taking against, reprisal’, fr. OE. 
wider , ‘against’, and nam, ‘a seizure’, fr. niman , 
‘to take’. For the first element see with, for the 
second see nimble. 

withers, n., that part of the back of a horse or an- 
other animal which is lying between the shoulder 
blades. — ME. pref. wither ‘against’, fr. OE. 
wider-, fr. wider , ‘against’ ; see with and cp. the 
first element in next word. Withers lit. means 
‘the resisting part’. Cp. G. Widerrist, ‘withers’, 
fr. wider, ‘against’, and Rist, ‘wrist’, 
withershins, also widdershins, adv., in a direction 
contrary to the apparent course of the sun. — 
The earlier form is widdershins , which derives fr. 
MLG. weddersinnes, fr. MHG. widersinnes, lit. 
‘against the way’, i.e. ‘in an opposite direction’, 
fr. widersinnen , ‘to go against’, fr. widen, ‘against’, 
and sinnen, ‘to travel, go’, fr. OHG. sinnan, of 
s.m., which is rel. to OHG. sind, ‘way, journey’; 
see with and send. The alteration of widdershins 
to withershins is due to the influence of the 
obsol. E. pref. wither-, fr. OE. wider, ‘against’, 
withhold, tr. v. — ME. withholden , compounded 
of with, ‘against’, and holden, ‘to hold’. See with 
‘and hold, v. 

within, adv. — ME. withinne , witkinnen, fr. OE. 
widinnan, ‘inside of’, lit. ‘against the inside’, 
compounded of wid, ‘against’, and innan, ‘in’. 
See with and in. 

Derivatives : within, n., prep, and adv. 
without, adv. — ME. without e, without en, fr. OE. 
widutan, ‘outside of, without’, lit. ‘against the 
outside’, fr. wid, ‘against’, and utan, ‘out’. See 
with and out. 

Derivatives: without, n., prep, and conj. 
withstand, tr. and intr. v. — ME. withstanden, fr. 



OE. widstandan , ‘to resist’, compounded of wid, 
‘against’, and standan , ‘to stand’. Cp. ON. vid- 
standa , OFris. withstonda and see with and 
stand. 

withy, n. — ME. wit hi, fr. OE. widig, ‘willow, 
willow twig’, rel. to OE. widde, ‘withe’, ON. 
vidir, ‘willow’, Swed. vide , Dan. vidje, ‘willow’, 
OHG. wida, MHG. wide, G. Wetde, ‘willow’, 
and cogn. with Avestic vaeiti-, ‘osier’, Gk. vtia 
(prob. for *Fenr!a), ‘willow’, tru?, Aeol. 
ftTU?, ‘the edge or rim of anything round’, 
oiauT), otauov (for •FoitFut), *Fokfuov), ‘a 
kind of willow’, olcro<; (for ‘withy’, 

L. vitis, ‘vine’, vitex, ‘the chaste tree’, Lett. 
vitols , ‘willow’, Lith. vytis, ‘willow twig’, iilvitis, 
‘gray willow’, OPruss. witwan, Pol. witwa, W. 
gwden, ‘willow’, OSlav. viti, ‘something twisted’, 
OSlav. vetvi , Russ, vltvina , ‘branch, bough’. All 
these words derive fr. I.-E. base *wei-, ‘to bend, 
twist’, whence also OI. vayati , ‘weaves’, L. viere, 
‘to bend, twist’, L. vimen, ‘twig, switch, osier’, 
Lith. veju, vyti , ‘to turn, twist’. Cp. withe. Cp. 
also gulge, wire and the second element in peri- 
winkle, the plant. Cp. also vetch, Vicia, vimen, 
Vinca, vinculum, viscera, vise, ‘a tool’, vitta, 
vrille, inion, ino-, iris, Itea and the second ele- 
ment in Stomoisia. 

witness, n. — ME. witnesse, fr. OE. gewitness, 
witness , ‘knowledge, testimony’, fr. wit, n. See 
wit, n., and -ness. 

Derivatives: witness , v., witness-er, n. 
witney, n., heavy woolen material used for blan- 
kets. — So called fr. Witney , a town in Oxford- 
shire, England, where it was first manufactured, 
wittichenite, n., a copper bismuth sulfide (min- 
eral.) — Named after Wittichen in Baden. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
witticism, n., a witty remark. — A hybrid formed 
fr. witty with -ism, a suff. of Greek origin; coin- 
ed by the English poet John Dryden (1631-1700) 
on analogy of criticism. 

wittol, n., a husband condoning his wife’s infidel- 
ity (archaic). — A var. of wit wall, woodwall , fr. 
ME. wodewale, ‘the green woodpecker’, rel. to 
MDu. wedewal, MHG. witewal, G. Wittewal, 
Wiedewall, ‘the green woodpecker’. The first ele- 
ment of these words is rel. to wood, the second 
is prob. of imitative origin. For sense develop- 
ment cp. cuckold, which is rel. to cuckoo. 
witty, adj. — ME. witi, fr. OE. wit tig, witig, fr. 
wit. See wit, n., and -y (representing OE. -ig). 
Derivatives : witti-ly, adv., witti-ness, n. 
wive, intr. v., to marry a woman; tr. v., to take 
for a wife. — ME. wiven , fr. OE. wifian, ‘to 
marry’, fr. wif, ‘woman, wife’. See wife. Cp. 
MDu. wiven and see wife, 
wivem, wyvem, n., a two-legged, winged dragon 
(her.) — ME. quivere, wivere, ‘serpent’, fr. OF. 
wivre (F. guivre ), fr. L. viper a, ‘viper’; influenced 
in form by OHG. wipera, which also derives fr. 
L. viper a ; see viper, and cp. weever. For the ex- 
crescent n cp. bittern. 

wizard, n., a magician. — ME. wisard, formed 
with suff. -ard fr. wis, ‘wise’. See wise, adj. 
Derivatives: wizard, adj., wizard-ly , adj., wizard- 
ry, n. 

wizen, intr. and tr. v., to shrivel. — ME. wisenen, 
fr. OE. wisnian, weosnian, ‘to wither’, rel. to ON. 
visna , ‘to wither’, OHG. wesanen, ‘to dry up’, 
OHG. fir-wesan , MHG., G. ver-wesen, ‘to de- 
cay, rot’. These words possibly derive from a 
Teut. base *wis-, which corresponds to I.-E. 
* weis-, ‘to melt away, rot’, whence L. viescere, 
‘to fade, wither’, virus (for ‘poison’. See 

virus. 

Derivative: wizen-ed , adj. 
wo, inteij. — Archaic var. of woe. 
woad, n. — ME. wod, fr. OE. wad, rel. to Dan. 
vaid, OFris. wed, MDu. wide, weet, Du. wede, 
OHG., MHG. weit, G. Waid, ‘woad’, and prob. 
cogn. with Gk. iadxiq (for *FtToaTi?), ‘woad’, 
and peril, also with L. vitrum , ‘woad; glass’; see 
vitreo- and cp. Isatis, vitriol. ML. waisdo and 

OF. guesde (whence F. guide ) and It. guado are 
Teut. loan words. 

Derivative: woad, tr. y. 

wobble, wabble, intr. v., to move unsteadily. — 
Rel. to LG. wabbeln, ‘to wobble’, MHG. wabe- 



len, ‘to waver’, and to ON. vafla and vafra , ‘to 
hover about’, OE. wxfre, ‘wavering, restless’. 
See waver. 

Derivatives: wobble, n., wobbl-er , n., wobbl-ing, 
n., wobbl-y , adj., wobbl-i-ness, n. 

Woden, Wodan, n., Anglo-Saxon god, corres- 
ponding to the Scandinavian god Odin. — OE. 
Woden, rel. to OS. Wodan, ON. Odinn, OHG. 
Wuotan and to OE. wod, ‘mad, frenzied’, wop, 
‘sound, melody, song’, OHG. wuot, ‘mad; mad- 
ness’ (whence MHG., G. wut , ‘rage, fury’), 
Goth, wdps, ‘possessed, mad’, ON. odr, ‘spirit, 
mind, passion, song, poetry’. These Teut. words 
are cogn. with L. votes, ‘soothsayer, prophet, 
seer’. See vates and cp. Edda, Odin, Wednesday, 
wood, adj. 

wodge, n., a bulky object. — Prob. alt. of wedge, 
woe, also wo, n. — ME. wa, wo, fr. OE. wd, ‘evil, 
suffering; woe’, rel. to OS., OFris., OHG., 
MHG. we, G. weh, MDu., Du. wee, ON. vei, 
va?, Goth, wai, from the I.-E. imitative base 
*wai-, ‘voe\ whence also OI. uve, Avestic vayor, 
Gk. 6dc, L. vae , Lith., Lett, wai, Mir. fde, W. 
gwae, ‘woe’. Arm. vay, ‘woe; misfortune’. Cp. 
wail and the first element in wellaway. 
Derivatives: woe-ful , adj., woe-ful-ly, adv., woe- 
ful- ness, n. 

woebegone, adj. — ME. wo begon, lit. ‘beset with 
woe’, fr. wo, ‘woe’ (see prec. word), and begon , 
pp. of begon, ‘to surround, beset’. See begone, 
woke, past tense of wake. — ME. wok , wook, fr. 

OE. woe, past tense of wacan. See wake, v. 
woken, pp. of wake (rare). — Formed on analogy 
of Spoken, on the basis of the following ratio: 
speak (formerly pronounced spake) : spoken = 
wake: woken. 

void, n., a tract of elevated, open country. — 
ME. wald, wold, fr. OE. weald , wald, ‘forest’, rel. 
to OS., OFris. wald , MDu. wold, Du. woud, 
OHG. wald, MHG. wait, G. Wald, ‘forest’, 
Swed. vail, ‘pasture’, ON. vollr, ‘soil, field, 
meadow’. The fact that OS. and OHG. wald 
denote not only ‘forest’, but also ‘wilderness’, 
supports the view that the above words stand in 
gradational relationship to wild (q.v.) Cp. weald, 
Tynwald, waldhorn. Cp. also vole, ‘a rodent’, 
wolf, n. — ME., fr. OE. wulf, rel. to OS. wulf 
ON. ulfr, Swed. ulf OFris., Du., OHG., MHG., 
G. wolf, Goth, wulfs, fr. I.-E. *wjq H> os-, ‘wolf’, 
whence also OI. vfkas, Avestic v & hrka-. Alb. ul'k, 
OSlav. vluku, Lith. viJkas, Lett, vllks, OPruss. 
w ilk is, ‘wolf’, and prob. also Gk. >.6xo^, L. lu- 
pus, of s.m. I.-E. *w(q w os- possibly derives fr. 
base *wel-, ‘to tear’, and prop, denotes ‘the 
tearing animal’. See vellicate and cp. vulture. 
Cp. also wolfram, wolverine and the second ele- 
ment in werewolf, Adolph, Bardolph, Ralph, 
Randal. Cp. also lupine, adj. andn., andlyceum. 
Derivatives: wolf “ tr. v., to devour greedily; 
intr. v., to hunt for wolves, wolf-ed, adj., wolf-er , 
n., wolf-ish , adj., wolf-ish-ly, adv., wolf-isk-ness 
n. 

Wolffia, n., a genus of aquatic plants (bot.) — 
ModL., named after the German physician and 
botanist Johann F. Wolff (1778-1806). For the 
ending see 2nd suff. -ia. 

wolfram, n., 1) tungsten; 2) wolframite. — G., 
lit. ‘wolf’s soot’, fr. MHG. wolf (see wolf) and 
ram, ‘dirt, soot’ (whence G. Rahm , of s.m.); so 
called in sign of contempt because it was re- 
garded of lesser value than tin and caused a 
considerable loss of tin during the smelting 
process in the furnace. — For sense develop- 
ment cp. cobalt and nickel. 
wolframate, n., tungstate (chem.) — Formed 
from prec. word with chem. suff. -ate. 
wolframite, n., iron manganese tungstate 
(FeMn)W0 4 (mineral.) — G. Wolframit, formed 
fr. Wolfram (see prec. word) with suff. -it, which 
goes back to Gk. -t nrj<; (see subst. suff. -ite). 
wolframium, n., the same as tungsten (chem.) — 
ModL, fr. wolfram. For the ending see chem. 
suff. -ium. 

wolfsbergite, n., chalcostibite (mineral.) — 
Named after Wolfsberg in the Harz Mountains. 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
wollastonite, n., a mineral consisting of a silicate 
of calcium (mineral.) — Named after the Eng- 
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lish chemist and physicist William Hyde Wollas- 
ton (1766-1828). For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

wolverine, wolverene, n., a carnivorous mammal 
( Gulo luscus). — Irregularly formed fr. wolf (pi. 
wolves); so called in allusion to its wolfish quali- 
ties. 

woman, n. — ME. wimman , wumman , woman, fr. 
OE. wlfman , wimman, lit. ‘woman-man, wife- 
man’, compounded of wif, ‘woman, wife’, and 
man, ‘human being, man’. (In OE. man was 
used of both sexes); cp. Du. vrouwmens , ‘wife’, 
lit. ‘woman-man’.) See wife and man. 
Derivatives: woman, tr. and intr. v., woman- 
hood, n., woman-ish, adj., woman-ish-ly, adv., 
woman-ish-ness, n., woman-ize, tr. and intr. v., 
woman-less, adj., woman-like , adj., woman-ly, 
adj., woman-li-ness, n. 

womb, n. — ME. wambe , wombe, fr. OE. wamb , 
womb , ‘belly, womb’, rel. to ON. vomb, Norw. 
vo mb, Dan. vom, Swed. vamm , OFris. wambe , 
wamme, MDu. wamme , Du. warn, OHG. wam- 
ba, MHG. wambe , wamme , ‘belly’, G. Wamme, 
‘belly, paunch’, Goth, wamba , ‘belly, womb’, 
and to OE. umbor, ‘child’. Cp. gambeson. 
Derivative : womb, tr. v. , to enclose as in a womb, 
wombat, n., a marsupial mammal of Australia. — 
From the native Australian name womback, 
wombar. 

won, intr. and tr. v., to dwell (archaic). — ME. 
wunien , wunen, wonen, fr. OE. wunian, ‘to dwell, 
remain ; to be accustomed to’. See wont, adj. 

won, past tense and pp. of win. — ME. wunnen , 
wonnen, fr. OE. gewunnen, pp. of winnan. See 
win. 

wonder, n. — ME. wunder, wonder , fr. OE. 
wundor, ‘wonder, miracle’, rel. to OS. wundar, 
MDu., Du. wonder, OHG. wuntar, MHG., G. 
wunder, ON. undr, Dan., Swed. under, ‘wonder’; 
of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives: wonder , v. (q.v.), wonder-ment , n., 
wondrous (q.v.) 

wonder, intr. and tr. v. — ME. wundrien, fr. OE. 
wundrian, ‘to wonder’, fr. wundor. See wonder, n. 
Derivatives: wonder-er, n., wonder-ing, adj. and 
n., wonder-ing-ly , adv. 

wondrous, adj. — ME. wonders, ‘wondrous’, fr. 
gen. of wonder , ‘wonder’ (see wonder, n., and 
adv. suff. -s) ; assimilated in form to the adjec- 
tives ending in -ous. 

Derivatives: wondrous-ly , adv., wondrous-ness, 
n. 

wonky, adj., tottery, unsteady (British Slang) — 
Formed with adj. suff. -y from the base appear- 
ing in OE. wancol , ‘wavering’. See wankle. 
wont, adj., accustomed. — ME. wuned, woned , 
wont , pp. of wunen, wonen, fr. OE. wunian, ‘to 
dwell, remain, be used to’, rel. to OS. wunon , 
wonon, OFris. wonia, wunia, of s.m., MDu., Du. 
wonen, ‘to dwell’, OHG. wonen, MHG. wonen, 
‘to dwell, remain; to be used to’, G. wohnen, 
‘to dwell’, ON. una, ‘to dwell; to be content’, 
Goth. *wunan in un-wunands, ‘troubled’, lit. 
‘not content’. The original meaning of these 
verbs was ‘to be content; to rejoice’. They are 
rel. to OE. wynn , ‘joy’, fr. I.-E. base *wen-, ‘to 
strive after, wish, desire; to be satisfied, to be 
wont’. See wish and cp. wean, ween, win, won, 
‘to dwell’. 

Derivatives: wont, tr. and intr. v. and n., wont- 
ed, adj. 

woo, tr. v., to court. — ME. wowen, fr. OE. wo- 
gian, of uncertain origin. 

Derivatives; wooer (q.v.), woo-ing, adj., woo- 
ing- ly, adv. 

wood, n., 1) forest; 2) timber. — ME. wode, fr. 
OE. wudu, fr. earlier widu, ‘wood’, which is rel. 
to ON. vidr, ‘tree, wood’, Dan., Swed. ved, 
OHG. witu, MHG. wife, ‘wood’, prob. fr. I.-E. 
base *widhu ‘tree, wood’, whence also W. 
gwydd, Gael, fiodh, ‘wood’, OIr. fid, ‘tree’, Ir. 
fiodh, ‘wood, timber’. Cp. OS. widohoppa, MDu. 
wedehoppe , OHG. wituhoffa, wituhopfa, MHG. 
witehopfe, G. Wiedehopf, ‘hoopoe’, which prob. 
mean lit. ‘woodhopper’. 

Derivatives: wood, tr. and intr. v., wood-ed, 
wood-en, adjs., wood-ing, n., wood-less, wood-y, 
adjs. 



wood, adj., mad (archaic or dial.) — ME. wod, fr. 
OE. wod, ‘mad, frenzied’. See Woden and words 
there referred to. 

woodchuck, n., any of various marmots. — Prob. 
altered fr. Cree otchefc, or Ojibwa otchig, ‘fisher, 
marten’. Folk etymology explained this word as 
a compound of wood and chuck. 
woodruff, n., a European herb (Asperula odorata) 

— ME. woderofe , woderove, fr. OE. wudurofe , 
which is compounded of wudu (see wood, n.) 
and a second element of unknown origin. 

Woodsia, n., a genus of ferns (bot.) — ModL., 
named after the English botanist Joseph Woods 
(1776-1864). For the ending see lst*suff. -ia. 
Woodwardia, n,, a genus of plants, the chain fern 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the English bot- 
anist Thomas J. Woodward (1745-1820). For 
the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
wooer, n. — ME. wo were, fr. OE. wogere , fr. 

wdgan, ‘to woo’. See woo and agential suff. -er. 
woof, n., 1) weft; 2) texture; fabric. — ME. oof, 
fr. OE. owef, formed fr. pref. o-, and wef, ‘web’, 
fr. wef an, "to weave’; see a-, ‘on’, and weave. The 
initial w in woof is due to the influence of weave. 
Derivative: woof-y, adj. 

wool, n. — ME. wulle, wolle, fr. OE. wull, rel. to 
ON., Swed. ull , OFris. wolle , ulle , MLG., MDu. 
wolle , wulle , Du. wol, OHG. wo [la, MHG., G. 
wolle, Goth, wulla, fr. I.-E. *w\nd, ‘wool’, 
whence also OI. urnd, Avestic var^na, Arm. 
gelmn, OSlav. vluna, Russ, vdlna, Lith. vilna, 
‘hair of wool’, pi. vilnos, ‘wool*, Lett, vilna, 
‘wool’, OPruss. wilna, ‘coat’, L. lana, Gk. 
XSjvoe, Dor. Xavoq (for *fX9)vo<;, resp. *FXav- 
o?), ‘wool’, Mir. olann (for *wl 6 na), ‘wool’, W. 
gwldn, ‘wool’ (whence gwlanen, ‘flannel’). I.-E. 
*w\na possibly derives fr. base *wel~, ‘to tear, 
pluck’, and lit. means ‘that which is pluck- 
ed or shorn off’, whence L. vellere , ‘to pluck, 
twitch’, vellus, ‘wool shorn off, fleece’. See velli- 
cate and cp. delaine, flannel, lanate, lanigerous, 
lanolin, lanose, lanugo, lanuginous, lasio-, ve- 
lours, velure, velvet, villus. 

Derivatives : wool, tr. v., wool(l)en (q.v.), wool(l)- 
y, adj., wool(l)-i-ness, n. 

woolen, woollen, adj. — ME. wollen, fr. OE. 
wullen, fr. wull, ‘wool’; cp. OE. wyllen , ‘of wool, 
woolen’. See wool and -en. 
woolsey, n., linsey-woolsey. — Fr. linsey-woolsey, 
woorali, woorara, n., curare. — Variants of curare, 
wootz, n., a kind of steel made in India. — Mis- 
print for wook, inexact rendering of Canarese 
ukku, ‘steel’. 

woozy, adj., befuddled ; dizzy. — Prob. alter, of 
oozy . See ooze and adj. suff. -y. 
wop, n., an Italian (used in a derogatory sense). 

— It. (Neapolitan dial.) guappo, fr. Sp. guapo, 
‘stout,, courageous, bold; a bully, dandy’, 
formed — prob. through the medium of OF. 
gape, ‘insipid; idle’ — fr. L. vappa, ‘wine that 
has lost its flavor; a worthless fellow, a good- 
for-nothing’, which is rel. to vapidus, ‘flavorless, 
insipid’. See vapid. 

wop, v. — A var. of whop, 
word, n. — ME. word, fr. OE. word, rel. to OS., 
OFris. word, Du. woord, OHG., MHG. G. 
wort, ON. ord , Dan., Swed. ord, Goth, waurd, 
fr. I.-E. *werdh-, whence also OPruss. wirds, 
‘word’, Lith. vafdas, ‘name’, Mir. fordat, ‘they 
say’, L. verbum , ‘word’. (For the change of 
I.-E. dh to b in Latin cp. L. ruber and E. red, L. 
barba and E. beard.) I.-E. *werdh- is an en- 
larged form of base *wer~, * were-, * were-, ‘to 
speak’, whence Gk. efpo> (for *f£pio>), ‘I say, 
speak’, etpcov (for *F£puov), ‘dissembler’, lit. 
‘sayer’ (i.e. one who speaks in-order to hide his 
thoughts), elpcoveta, ‘irony’, p7)Tcop, Aeol. 
fp7)Ta>p, ‘public speaker, orator; rhetor’, 

(for *fp95p.a), ‘word’, OI. vratam, ‘command- 
ment, order’, Avestic urvata-, of s.m., OSlav. 
rota (for *vrota), ‘oath’, vraci, ‘physician, magi- 
cian’, Hitt, weriya-, ‘to call’, and prob. also 
Hitt, huwart-, ‘to curse’. Cp. hermeneutic, irony, 
rhetor, verb, verve. 

Derivatives: word, tr. v., word-able, adj., word- 
-abl-y, adv., word-age, n., word-ed , adj., word-er, 
n., word-ing, n., word-less, adj., wordy (q.v.) 
wordy, adj. — ME., fr. OE. wordig, fr. word. See 



word and -y (representing OE. -ig). 

work, n. — ME. werk , work, fr. OE. were, wore, 
weorc , ‘work, act, action’, rel, to OS. OFris., 
Du. werk, ON. verk, Dan. vterk, Swed. verk, 
MDu. ware , weorc , were, OHG. werah, were , 
MHG. werch, were, G. Werk, Goth, gawaurki, 
‘work’, fr. I.-E. base *werg-, ‘work, to work’, 
whence also Avestic var e za, ‘work, activity’, 
v^r^zyeiti, ‘he works, does’, Toch. A wark, 
‘wicker work’, Arm. gore, ‘work’, Gk. £pyov 
(dial. Hpyov), ‘work’, (prob. for *fep- 

Y&e>), ‘I do, sacrifice’, p££<o (prob. for*fp£y- 
coi), ‘I do’, #pyavov (for */6pY<xvov), ‘an in- 
strument’, opyta (for *f6pY«.a), ‘secret rites’. 
Cp. work, v., wright and the second element in 
bulwark. Cp. also ergon and words there referred 
to. 

Derivative: work-less, adj. 

work, intr. and tr. v. — ME. werken, worken, fr. 
OE. wyrean, wircan , rel. to OS. werkon , wirkian , 
ON. verka, yrka, Dan. virke, Swed. yrka, OFris. 
werka, werkia, wirka, MDu. war ken, wirken , 
weerken, werken, Du. werken, OHG. wurchen, 
wirchen, MHG. wiirken , wirken, G. wirken, 
Goth, waurkjan, ‘to work*, and to OE. weorc, 
‘work’. See work, n., and cp. wrought. 
Derivatives: wonk-able , adj., work-abil-ity, n., 
work-able-ness, n., work-abl-y, adv., work-er, n. } 
work-ing, adj. and n. 

world, n. — ME. weoreld, weorld, fr. OE. weo- 
ruld, woruld, ‘world, age’, related to OS. werold, 
ON. verold, Swed. verld, Dan. verden, OFris. 
war Id, wrald , Du. wereld , OHG. weralt, worolt , 
MHG. werelt , werlt, welt, G. Welt. The first 
element of these compound words is rel. to OE. 
wer, etc., ‘man’; see virile. The second element 
is rel. to ON. old, ‘mankind’, aldr , ‘age’, OE. 
ieldu, Goth, aids, ‘age’, and to OE. aid, ‘old’ ; see 
old. Accordingly OE. weoruld, etc., lit. mean ‘the 
age of man’. 

Derivatives; world-ish , adj., world-ling, n., 
world-ly, adj. 

worm, n. — ME. werm, worm , wurm, fr. OE. 
wyrm, wurm, ‘serpent, dragon, worm’, rel. to 
OS., OHG., MHG., G. wurm, OFris., Du. 

worm, ON. ormr, Dan., Swed. orm, Goth. 
waurms, ‘serpent, worm’, and cogn. with Gk. 
p6p,oi; (Arcadius), (5>6^o£ (Hesychius) (for 
*Fp6p.o<;, resp. *Fp6p,o^), ‘woodworm’, L. ver- 
mis (for *wormis, *w{mis), ‘worm’, ORuss. 
vermie (coll.) ‘insects’, OPruss. vormyan, urmi- 
nan , ‘red’, lit. ‘of the color of a worm’, Lith. 
vafmas, ‘insect, gnat’. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *wer ‘to bend, turn, twist’. Cp. 
Vermes and words there referred to. For deriva- 
tives of *werg- and * wergh-, enlargements of 
base *wer- see verge, ‘to bend’, worry. 
Derivatives: worm, v., worm-er, n., worm-less, 
adj., worm-y, adj.*, worm-i-ness, n. 

wormwood, n. — ME. wermod, fr. OE. wer mod, 
rel. to OS. wermoda, MLG. wermot, wermode, 
Du. wermoet , OHG. werimuota , wermuota , 
wormuota , MHG. wermuote, wormuot , G. 
Wermut. Cp. vermuth. 

worn, pp. of wear , ‘to carry on the body’, — ME. 

worn, woren, fir. OE. geworen. See wear. 

worry, tr. and intr. v. — ME. worien, fr. OE. 

wyrgan , ‘to choke, strangle’, rel. to MDu. wor- 
ghen , wurghen, Du, worgen , wurgen, OHG. 
wurgen, MHG., G. wurgen, MHG. erwergen , 
‘to strangle’, OS. wurgil, ON. virgill, ‘rope', fr. 
I.-E. * wergh-, whence Gk. 6p-/axo<; (for *f6pxa- 
tos), ‘a piece of land enclosed’, lpx°tTav (for 
♦fepxocTocv), ‘to hedge in’, Lith. verziu, vetiti , 
‘to bind tightly, compress’. For derivatives of 
I.-E. *werg- see worm. For nasalized derivatives 
of * werg- and * wergh- see wrangle, Stench, 
wring, wrinkle. 

Derivatives: worry, n., worri-able, adj., worri-ed, 
adj., worri-ed-ly, adv., worri-ed-ness, n., worri- 
er, n., worry-ing, adj., worry-ing-ly, adv. 

worse, adj. — ME. werse, wurse, worse , fr. OE. 
wyrsa, wiersa, rel. to OS. wirs, wirsa , ON. verri, 
Dan. vxrre, Swed. var re, OFris. wirra, werra , 
OHG. wirsiro, Goth, walrsiza, ‘worse’. These 
words are comparatives of a lost positive, which 
was perh. rel. to OHG. werra, ‘strife’, fir- 
werran , ‘to confuse, perplex’. See war and cp. 
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worst 

Derivatives: worse , adv. (q.v.), worse, n., wors- 
en, tr. and intr. v. 

worse, n. — ME., fr. OE. wyrse, subst. use of the 
adj. wyrse, neut. of wyrsa. See worse, adj. 
worse, adv. — ME. werse, wurse , worse , fr. OE. 
wyrs, wiers, rel. to ON. verr, OHG. wirs, Goth. 
wairs and to OE. wyrsa, ‘worse’ (adj.). See 
worse, adj. 

worship, n. — ME. wurthscipe, worschipe, fr. OE. 
weordscipe , ‘dignity, honor’, compounded of 
weord, ‘worthy’, and scipe, ‘shape, condition’; 
hence worship lit. means ‘the condition of being 
worthy’. See worth, adj., and -ship. 

Derivatives: worship , tr. and intr. v., worship- 
able, adj., worship{p)-er, n., worship-ful , adj., 
worshipful-ly, adv., worshipful-ness , n. 
worst, adj. — ME. werst, wurst, worst , fr. OE. 
wyrresta,wyrsta,wiersta, contraction of wyrsesta, 
superl. corresponding to the compar. wyrsa, 
wiersa, ‘worse’. Cp. OS. wirsista, ON. verstr, 
Dan. vxrst, Swed. vdrst, OFris. wersta , OHG. 
wirsisto, ‘worst’, and see worse, adj. 

Derivatives : worst , adv. (q.v.), worst, n. and tr. v. 
worst, adv. — ME. werst, worst , fr. OE. wyrst, 
wierst , superl. corresponding to the compar. 
wyrs, wiers. See worst, adj,, and cp. worse, adv. 
worsted, n., a kipd of twisted woolen yarn. — 
Named after Worsted (now spelled Worstead), 
a town in Norfolk, England, 
wort, n., a plant. — ME. wurt, wort , fr. OE. wyrt, 
‘plant, herb, root’, rel. to OS. wurt , ON., Dan. 
urt , Swed. ort, OHG. wurz , ‘plant, herb’, MHG. 
wurz , ‘plant, herb, root', G. Wurz, Goth, waurts , 
ON. rdt, ‘root’, and cogn. with Gk. p£oc, Lesb. 
Pp£a8a, ‘root’, £dc8a|xvo<;, ‘branch’, L. rddlx, 
‘root’. See radix and cp. ifiizo-. Cp. also root 
and the second element in mangelwurzel. 
wort, n., infusion of malt before fermentation. — 
ME. wurte, fr. OE. wyrt, rel. to OS. wurtia, ON. 
virtr, Du. wort, OHG. wirz, MHG., G. wurze , 
G. Bierwiirze, ‘wort’, and to OE. wyrt, ‘root, 
plant, herb’. See prec. word, 
worth, adj. — ME. wurthe, fr. OE. weord , 
word, ‘worthy’, rel. to OS., OFris. werth , ON. 
verdr, Dan. vxrd, Swed. yard, Du. waard, OHG. 
werd, MHG., G. wert, Goth, wairps, ‘worth, 
worthy’, and to OE. wierde, of s.m., and prob. 
cogn. with Avestic avar^ta-, ‘a valuable object’, 
W. gwerth , ‘price’. OSlav. vrddu, OPruss. werts 
and Lith. veftas , ‘worth’, are Teut. loan words. 
Cp. worth, n., worthy, the first element in wor- 
ship and the second element in stalwart, 
worth, n., value. — ME. wroth , fr. OE. weord , 
wurd, wyrd , ‘worth, price, redemption, ransom’, 
rel. to OS. werth, ON. verd, OFris. werd, wert , 
Du. waarde , OHG. werd, MHG., G. wert, 
‘worth, value’, Goth, walrp , ‘price, value’. 
These words are prop, substantiations of the 
adjectives: OE. weord, resp. its equivalents, in 
the other Teut. languages. See worth, adj. 
Derivatives: worth-less , adj., worth-less-ly, adv., 
worth-less-ness, n. 

worth, intr. v., to come to be, become (archaic). 
— -ME. worthen, fr. OE. weordan , ‘to become’, 
rel. to OS., ODu. werthan, ON. verda, OFris. 
wertha, OHG. werdan, MHG., G. werden, Goth. 
wairpan , ‘to become’. The orig. meaning of 
these words was ‘to turn’ (cp. E. to turn in the 
sense ‘to become'). They derive fr. I.-E. base 
*wert-, ‘to turn, twist’, whence also L. vertere , ‘to 
turn'. See version and cp. words there referred to. 
worthy, adj. — ME. worthi , wurthi , fr. worth, n. 
See worth, n., and -y (representing OE. -ig). 
Derivatives: worthy , n., worth-i-ly, adv., worth- 
iness, n. 

wot, v., I know; he knows (archaic). — ME- wot, 
1st and 3rd person sing. pres, of witen, ‘to 
know’. See wit, v. 

would, v., past tense of will. — ME. wolde, wulde, 
fr. OE. wolde, past tense of willan, See will, v. 
wound, n. — ME. wunde, wound, fr. OE. wund, 
rel. to OS. wunda, ON. und, Du. wond, wonde, 
OFris. wunde, OHG. wunta, MHG., G. wunde, 
‘wound’, OE., OS. wund, OHG., MHG. want, 
G. wund, Goth, wunds, ‘wounded’. The ult. ori- 
gin of these words is uncertain. Cp. zounds. 
Derivatives: wound-? x adj., wound-i-ly, adv., 



wound-less, adj. 

wound, tr. v. — ME. wunden, wounden , fr. OE. 
wundian , fr. wund, ‘wound’. See wound, n. 
Derivatives: wound-ed, adj. and n., wound-ed-ly, 
adv. 

woundless, adj. — Coined by the English poet 
Edmund Spenser (cca. 1552-99) fr. wound, n., 
and sufT. -less, 
wourali, n. — See woorali. 
woven, pp. — ME. woven, wooven, formed fr. 
weave on the analogy of stolen (fr. steal). 
wow, n., a great success (US. Slang). — Of imi- 
tative origin. 

wrack, also rack, n., ruin, destruction (archaic). 
— ME., fr. OE. wrxc, ‘misery, punishment’, rel. 
to wrecan, ‘to drive, push, expel’. See wreak and 
cp. next word. 

wrack, n., 1) a wrecked ship; 2) seaweed, marine 
vegetation cast up on the shore. — ME. wrak, 
‘a wrecked ship’, fr. OE. wrxc, ‘misery, punish- 
ment’, lit. ‘something cast ashore’. Cp. Du. 
wrak, ‘a wreck’. E. wrack is prop, a var. of wreck 
(q.v.) Cp. varec. 

Derivative: wrack, tr. v., wrack-er , n. 
wraith, n., specter, apparition. — Of uncertain, 
possibly Celtic, origin. Cp. Gael, and Ir. arrach, 
‘specter, apparition’. 

wrangle, intr. v., to dispute angrily; tr. v., to argue 
dispute. — ME. wranglen, rel. to LG. wrangen, 
*to struggle’, wrangeln , ‘to wrangle’, and in 
gradational relationship to wring (q.v.) For the 
ending see freq. suff. -le. 

Derivatives: wrangle , n., wrangl-er , n., wrangl- 
er-ship, n. 

wrap, tr. and intr. v. — ME. wrappen , of uncer- 
tain origin. 

Derivatives: wrap, n., wrapp-age, n., wrapp-er , 
n. and tr. v., wrapp-ing . 

wrasse, n., a European seafish. — Co. wrach, 
gwrach , gwragh, rel. to W. gwrachen, ‘wrasse*, 
wrath, n. — ME. wrathe , wraththe , fr. OE. wrxp- 

po , wrxppu , ‘anger’, fr. wrap , ‘angry’, orig. 
‘crooked, twisted’, rel. to OHG. reid, ‘twisted’, 
ON. reidr , ‘angry’, ON. rida , OE. wridan , ‘to 
twist, writhe’. See writhe and cp. wroth. Cp. also 
wreath. 

Derivatives: wrath , adj., wrath-ful, adj., wrath- 
ful-ly , adv., wrath-ful-ness , n., wrath-y , adj., 
wrath-i-ly, adv. 

wreak, tr. v., to inflict. — ME. wreken , fr. OE. 
wrecan, ‘to drive, push, expel, avenge’, rel. to 
OS. wrekan , ON. reka, ‘to drive, push, compel, 
pursue, throw’, OFris. wreka, MLG., MDu., 
Du. wreken , of s.m., OHG. rehhan (fr. earlier 
*wrehhan ), MHG. rechen , G. rdchen, ‘to avenge’, 
Goth, wrikan, ‘to persecute’, fr. I.-E. base 

* wreg-, *w(g-, ‘to drive, push’, whence also L. 

urgere, ‘to press, drive, urge’, and prob. also 
Gk. etpyew (for ‘to constrain’. Cp. 

wreck, wretch, urge. Cp. the collateral I.-E. base 

* werg-, whence Lith. vafgas, ‘distress’, vafgti, 
‘to suffer distress’, OPruss. wargan , ‘distress’, 
Lith. virgas, Lett, vergs, slave’, OSlav. vragd, 
‘enemy’. 

Derivatives: wreak-ful, wreak-less , adjs. 
wreath, n., a garland. — ME. wrethe , fj. OE. 
wrxp, ‘band, bandage’, rel. to wridan, ‘to twist, 
writhe’. See writhe and cp. wreathe. Cp. also 
wrath, wroth. 

Derivative: wreath-y , adj. 
wreathe, tr. and intr. v. — Partly fr. ME. wrethen, 
a var. of writhen, pp. of writhen, ‘to twist, 
writhe’ (see writhe) ; partly back formation fr. 
wreath. 

Derivatives: wreath-ed, adj . , wreath-er, n. , 
wreath-ing, n. 

wreathen, adj. — ME. wrethen, a var. of writhen, 

pp. of writhen. See prec. word. 

wreck, n., 1) something casfon the land by the 
sea (esp. after a shipwreck) ; 2) destruction of a 
ship, shipwreck; 3) destruction, ruin'. — ME. 
wrek, fr. AF. wrec, wrech, which is of Scand. 
origin. The original meaning is ‘that which is 
driven’; cp. ON. reka (for * wreka), ‘to drive’, 
rek (for * wrek), ‘wreckage’, Icel. rek, reki, 
‘anything driven ashore’; rel. to OE. wrxc , 
‘exile, misery’, wrecan, ‘to drive, expel’. F. 
varech , ‘wrack, seaweed’, is an English loan 



word (see varec). See wreak and cp. wrack. Cp. 
also rack, ‘wreckage’, rack, ‘clouds driven be- 
fore the wind’, wretch. 

Derivatives: wreck, tr. and intr. v., wreck-age , 
n., wreck-ed, adj. wreck-er , n., wreck-ing, n. and 
adj. 

wren, n., a small singing bird. — ME. wrenne , fr. 
OE. wrxnna, wrenna, rel. to Icel. rindill, OHG. 
wrendo, wrendilo, ‘wren’. 

Derivative: wren-let, n., a little wren, 
wrench, n., a sharp twist. — ME. wrench , ‘guile, 
deceit’, fr. OE. wrenc, ‘a twisting; artifice, trick’, 
rel. to MHG. ranc, ‘a sudden twisting’, G. 
Rank, ‘intrigue, trick’, OHG. renken, MHG., G. 
renken, ‘to twist, wrench’, MLG. wrank, ‘to 
wring’, OE. wrincle, ‘wrinkle’, wringan, ‘to 
twist’; fr. I.-E. * wreng-, whence also OI. vrnakti , 
‘turns, twists’, Lith. rehgtis, ‘to grow crooked, 
to writhe’, rangyti, ‘to crook, curve’. I.-E. 

* wreng- is a nasalized form of *werg-, ‘to bend, 
turn, twist’. See worry and cp. verge, ‘to bend’, 
wrangle, wring, wrinkle, wrong. I.-E. * werg- is 
an enlargement of base *wer-, ‘to bend, turn, 
twist’. See version. 

wrench, intr. and tr. v. — ME. wrenchen, fr. OE. 
wrencan, ‘to twist, turn, be deceitful’, rel. to 
wrenc, ‘a twisting; artifice, trick’. See wrench, n. 
Derivatives: wrench-ed , adj., wrench-er , n. 
wrest, tr. v. — ME. wresten, wrasten, fr. OE. 
wrxstan , ‘to turn, twist, wrest’, rel. to ON. 
reista, ‘to bend, twist’, Dan. vriste, of s.m., fr. 
I.-E. base *wrei-, ‘to turn, twist’. See writhe and 
cp. next word. 

Derivatives: wrest, n., wrest-er, n., wrest-ing , n., 
wrest-ing-ly , adv. 

wrestle, intr. and tr. v. — ME. wrestlen , wrastlen , 
fr. OE. wrxstlian , freq. of wrxstan . See prec. 
word and freq. suff. -le. Cp. MLG., MDu., Du. 
worstelen , ‘to wrestle’. 

Derivatives: wrestle, n., wrestl-er , n., wrestl-ing , 
n. 

wretch, n., a miserable person. — ME. wrecche, 
fr. OE. wrxcca, wrecca , ‘stranger, exile, wretch’, 
rel. to OS. wrekkio , ‘a banished person, exile’, 
OHG. reckeo, recko, of s.m., MHG., G. recke, 
‘renowned warrior, hero’, fr. Teut. base *wrak - 
jan, a derivative of base *wrehhan, whence also 
OS. wrekan , ‘to requite, punish’, OE. wrecan, 
‘to drive, push, expel, avenge’. See wreak and 
cp. garfon. 

wretched, adj., 1) deeply afflicted; 2) very miser- 
able. — ME. wrecched, fr. wrecche, ‘wretch’. 
See prec. word and 1st -ed. 

Derivatives: wretched-ly, adv., wretched-ness, n. 
wretchless, adj., reckless ( obsol .) — Erroneous 
spelling of reckless, the initial w being due to a 
confusion with wretch. 

Derivatives : wretchless- ly, adv., wretchless-ness, 
n. 

wriggle, intr. and tr. v., to move to and fro by 
twisting. — ME. wrigglen, fr. MLG. wriggeln, 
‘to wriggle , which is rel. to Du. wriggelen, of 
s.m., dial Norw. vrigla, rigla, ‘to totter’, and 
to OE. wrigian , ‘to turn, incline, go forward*. 
See wry. 

Derivatives: wriggle , n., wriggl-er, n., wriggl- 
ing-ly, adv., wriggl-y, adj. 
wright, n., one who works in wood (now chiefly 
in compounds). — ME. wrighte, wright, fr. OE. 
wyrhta, wryhta , ‘worker, maker’, fr. wyrcan, ‘to 
work’. See work, v. 

wring, tr. V., to twist, squeeze. — ME. wringen, 
fr. OE. wringen, ‘to wring, press out’, rel. to 
OS. wringan, OFris. wringa, MDu. wringhen, 
Du. wringen, ‘to wring’, OHG. ringan (fr. earlier 

* wringan), ‘to move to and fro, to twist; to 
strain, struggle, wrestle’ (whence G. ringen, ‘to 
wrestle’). These words derive fr. Teut. * wreng-, 
nasalization of I.-E. *werg-, ‘to bend, turn, 
twist’. See worry and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: wring, n., wring-er, n. 

wrinkle, n., a small ridge on a surface. — ME. 
wrinkel , fr. OE. wrincle, a dimin. formed fr. 
wrencan, ‘to twist, turn’. See wrench and cp. 
wring. Cp. also frounce and ruck, ‘crease’. 
Derivatives: wrinkle , tr. and intr. v., to form 
wrinkles, wrinkl-ed, adj., wrinkl-y, adj. 
wrist, n. — ME. wrist, wirst, fr. OE. wrist, rel. to 
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ON. rist, Swed. vrist, ‘instep", OFris. wrist , 
wirst, MLG., MDu. wrist, MHG. rist(e), G. 
Rist, ‘back of the hand ; instep’ ; prop, meaning 
‘the turning joint’, and rel. to OE. wrxstan, ‘to 
turn, twist’, wridan , ‘to turn twist, writhe’. See 
writhe and cp. gaiter. 

Derivatives : wrist, tr. v., wrist-ed, adj., wrist-let, 
n. 

writ, n. — ME. writ , fr. OE. writ, lit. ‘that which 
is written’, pp. of writan, ‘to engrave, write’. 
See next word. 

write, tr. and intr. v. — ME. writen, ‘to write’, fr. 
OE. writan , ‘to engrave, scratch, draw, write’, 
rel. to OS. writan, ‘to tear, scratch, write’, 
OFris. writa, ‘to write’, ON. rita , ‘to scratch, 
write’, Swed. rita , ‘to draw’, OHG. ri^an, 
MHG. risen, G. reifien, ‘to tear, pull, tug, 
sketch, draw, design’, OE. writ, ON. rit, ‘writ- 
ing’, OHG. Wj, ‘stroke, letter’, MHG. riz, ‘tear’, 
G. RiJJ, ‘tear, gap; plan, design’, Grund-rifi , 
‘first sketch, design, plan’, Reifi-zeqg, ‘drawing 
instruments’, Goth, writs, ‘stroke, line, letter’, 
and possibly co gn. with Gk. ptwj (for *Fpfv?)), 
‘file, rasp’; cp. writ. The origi meaning of OE. 
writan, etc., was ‘to cut letters in bark or wood’. 
For sense development cp. Heb. kdthdb, ‘he 
wrote’, orig. ‘he engraved’ (cp. its derivative 
k 6 thSbheth, ‘tattooing’, and see kethib), Gk. 
ypaqpeiv, ‘to scratch, engrave, carve; to write’ 
(see -graph), and L. scribere , ‘to write’, fr. I.-E. 
base *sqeribh~, ‘to scratch’ (see scribe). 
Derivatives: writ-able , adj., writer (q.v.), writ- 
ing, n. 

writer, n. — ME. writere , fr. OE. writere , fr. 
writan. See prec. word and agent, suff. -er. 
Derivative: writer-ship , n. 

writhe, intr. and tr. v. — ME. writhen , fr. OE. 
wridan, ‘to turn, twist, writhe’, rel. to ON. rida, 
Dan. vride, Swed. vrida, OHG. ridan, ‘to turn, 
twist’ (whence F. rider, ‘to wrinkle, shrivel’), 
reid, ‘twisted, wrinkled’, OE. wrxstan, ‘to twist’, 
wrxp, ‘band, wreath’, wrap, ‘angry’, ON. reidr, 
‘angry’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. base 
*wrei-, ‘to turn, twist’. See wry and cp. wrath, 
wreath, wrest, wrestle, wriggle, wrist, wroth. 
Derivatives: writhe, n., writh-ed , adj., writh-ed- 



ly, adv., writh-ed-ness , n., writh-ing-ly, adv. 
writhen, adj., intertwined. — ME., fr. OE., fr. 

gewrithen, pp. of writhan. See prec. word, 
written, pp. — ME. writen, fr. OE. gewriten , pp. 
of writan . See write. 

wrong, n. — ME. wrong, wrong, fr. OE. * wrung, 
‘injustice’. See next word, 
wrong, adj. — ME. wrong, wrong, fr. OE. * wrung, 
‘injustice’, fr. ON. rangr (Dan., Swed. vrang ), 
‘crooked, wrong’, which stands for *wrangr, 
and is rel. to MLG. wrank , MDu. wranc, Du, 
wrong , ‘sour; bitter’, lit. ‘that which distorts the 
mouth’, and to OE. wringan, ‘to wring’. See 
wrench and cp. wring. For the sense develop- 
ment of wrong cp. F. tort, ‘wrong, injustice*, fr. 
L. tortus , ‘twisted’, pp. of torquere , ‘to twist’ 
(see tort)' 

Derivatives: wrong, adv. and tr. v., wrong-ed, 
adj., wrong-er , n., wrong-ful, adj., wrong-ful-ly, 
adv., wrong-ful-ness, n., wrong-ly, adv., wrong- 
ous (q.v.) 

wrongous, adj., wrong; wrongful. — ME. wrang- 
wis, wrongwis, formed fr. wrong, wrong , ‘wrong’, 
on analogy of ME. rihtwis , ‘righteous*. See 
wrong and cp. rightwise. 

Derivatives : wrongous-ly, adv,, wrongous-ness ,n. 
wrote, past tense of write. — ME. wroot , fr. OE. 

wrdt, past tense of writan . See write, 
wroth, adj., angry. — ME. wrath, wroth, fr. OE. 
wrap, ‘angry’, rel. to OS., OFris. wreth, ON. 
reidr , Dan., Swed. vred, ‘angry’, Du. wreed, 
‘rough, harsh, cruel’, OHG. ridan, ‘to turn, 
twist’, reid, ‘twisted, wrinkled’. See writhe and 
cp. wrath. 

Derivatives: wroth-ful, adj., wroth-ly, adv., 
wroth-y, adj. 

wrought, past tense of work (, archaic and poetic). 
— ME. wrohte , fr. OE. worhte, past tense of 
wyrcan , ‘to work’. See work, v. 
wrought, pp. and adj. — ME. wroht, wrouht, 
wrought, fr. OE. geworht, pp. of wyrcan , ‘to 
work’. See work, v. 

wrung, past tense and pp. of wring. — ME. 
wr ungen, wrung, fr. OE. gewrungen, pp. of wring- 
an. See wring. 

wry, intr. and tr. v., to twist. — ME. wrien, ‘to 



turn, twist’, fr. OE. wrigian, ‘to strive, go for- 
ward’, rel. to OFris. wrigia, ‘to bend’, MLG. 
wrich, ‘turned, twisted’, and prob. rel. also to 
MHG. rigel , ‘kerchief wound around the head’, 
OE. wrigels, ‘covering, veil’, and cogn. with 
Avestic urvisyeiti , ‘turns, revolves’, Gk. £oix6<; 
(for *wroikos), ‘crooked’, L. rica, (for *wreikd), 
‘veil to be thrown over the head’, Lith. raiSas, 
‘paralysed’, riSu, risti, ‘to bind, tie’, rykste , ‘rod, 
wand, stick’. All these words are derivatives 
of I.-E. *wreik -, *wrik -, ‘to turn, twist, bind’, 
which is an enlargement of base *wrei ‘to 
turn, twist’. See writhe and cp. words there re- 
ferred to. 

Derivatives: wry, adj., wry-ly, adv., wry-ness, n. 
wudu, n., ablution before prayer (Islam). — Arab. 
wudu\ rel. to wddu'a, ‘he was beautiful, neat or 
clean’, wdio'a, ‘he surpassed (another man) in 
cleanness’ (with reference to the ablution before 
prayer), tawadda'a, ‘he performed the ablution’, 
waffi, ‘water serving for ablution*. See Asia, 
wutfenite, n., native lead molybdate (mineral.) — 
Named after the Austrian mineralogist Frei- 
herr von Franz Xaver von Wulfen (1728-1805). 
For the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
wurtzilite, n., a hydrocarbon deposit (mineral.) — 
Named after the American mineralogist Dr. 
Henry Wurtz (1828-1910). For the ending see 
combining form -lite. 

wurtzite, n., zinc sulfide (mineral.) — Named 
after the French chemist Charles Adolphe 
Wurtz (1817-84). For the ending see subst. suff. 
-ite. 

Wyandotte, n., name of a breed of fowls. — So 
.called from the name of an Indian tribe in N. 
America. 

wych elm, — ME. wyche, fr. OE. wice , ‘wych elm’. 

See witch, ‘tree with pliant branches’, and elm. 
wych hazel. — See prec. word and hazel. 
Wykehamist, n., a member of Winchester Col- 
lege. — Named after William of Wykeham 
(1324-1404), founder of the College. For the 
ending see suff. -ist. 

wynd, n., an alley (Scot.) — A spelling var. of 
wind, ‘a turning’. See wind, ‘to turn’, 
wyvem, n. — See wivern. 




X, x, principal unknown quantity ( alg .) — Sp. X, 
x, shortened fr. Arab, shay, ‘a thing, something’, 
used also in the sense of ‘unknown quantity’ (in 
Medieval Spanish x was pronounced sh ); in- 
troduced by Descartes. Cp. X rays, 
xanth-, form of xantho- before a vowel, 
xanthein, n., soluble yellow coloring matter in 
flowers {chem.) — Formed with suff. -in fr. Gk. 
£av&6i;, ‘yellow’. See xantho-. 
xanthelasma, n., a synonym of xanthoma ( med .) 

— Medical L., compounded of xanth- and Gk. 
6Xao(ia, ‘a metal plate’, which derives fr. £Xav, 
‘to drive, strike’. See elastic and cp. elasmo-. For 
the ending see suff. -ma. 

Xanthian, adj., pertaining to Xanthus. — Formed 
with suff. -Ian fr. Xanthus , name of a city in 
Lycia in Asia Minor. 

xanihic, adj., yellowish. — Formed with adj. 
suff. -ic fr. Gk. £av&6<;, ‘yellow’. See xantho-. 
xanthin, n., insoluble yellow coloring matter in 
flowers ( chem .) — F., coined by the French 
chemist Charles-Fr6d6ric Kuhlmann (1803-81) 
in 1838 fr. Gk. £av06s, ‘yellow’ (see xantho-), 
and suff. -in. 

Xanthippe, also Xantippe, name of the wife of So- 
crates, used figuratively to denote a shrewish, 
ill-tempered wife. — Gk. 3avDhr7nr), rel. to the 
Greek masculine PN. Si£vlRir7ro<;, which is 
compounded of £av&6<;, ‘yellow’, and l7t7ro<; t 
‘horse’. See xantho- and hippo- and cp. the PN. 
Philip. 

xanthite, n.» name of a kind of yellowish rock 
{mineral.} — Formed with subst. suff. -ite fr. 
Gk. £av&6<;, ‘yellow’. See xantho-. 

Xanthium, n., a genus of plants, the cocklebur 
(bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. ^ivOiov, *a plant used 
for dying the hair yellow’, fr. £av06s, ‘yellow’. 
See xantho- and 1st -ium. 
xantho-, before a vowel xanth-, combining form 
meaning ‘yellow’. — Gk. £avDo-, SavO-, fr. 
£av$6<;, ‘yellow’, which is of uncertain origin. 
There is little probability in the supposition of 
Persson, Fick, Hirt, Boisacq and many other 
lexicographers, who connect Gk. with 

L. cascus , ‘hoary, old’, and canus, ‘gray’; see 
Frisk, GEW.,11, p. 333 s.v. 5<xv&5<;. Cp. the first 
element in Zanthorrhiza. 

Xanthochroi, n. pi, the blond races of Europe 
{ethnol.) — ModL., prop, ‘those who have light 
hair and pale complexion’, fr. Gk. £ocv&6<; (see 
xantho-) and ‘pale, pale yellow, yellow’. 

See ocher. 

Derivatives: xantkochro-ic , adj., xanthochroid 
(q.v.), xanthochro-ism , n. 
xanthochroid, adj., xanthochroic. — Compound- 
ed of prec. word and Gk. -oei$fc> ‘like’, fr. 
e!8o?, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
xanthoma, n., a skin disease characterized by 
yellow nodules {med.) — Medical L., coined by 
the English physician Erasmus Wilson (1809- 
1884) fr. Gk. £av&6«;, ‘fair, yellow’. See xantho- 
and -oma and cp. xanthelasma, 
xanthomatosis, n., widespread xanthoma {med.) 

— Medical L., coined by R. S. Rowland fr. prec. 
word and suff. -osis. 

xanthomelanous, adj., yellow skinned and black 
haired {ethnol.) — Formed with suff. -ous fr. 
Gk. £av&6;, ‘yellow’, and y£ka.<;, gen. ^Xavo?, 
‘black’. See xantho- and melanism, 
xanthophyll, xanthophyl, n., the yellow matter 
coloring autumn leaves ( biochem .) — F. xantho - 
phylle, coined by the Swedish chemist JOns 
Jacob Berzelius (1779-1848) in 1838 fr. Gk. 

‘yellow’, and cpuXXov, ‘leaf’. See 
xantho- and phyllo- and cp. chlorophyll, 
xanthous, adj., pertaining to the yellow Mongo- 
lian type. — Gk. ^av06?, ‘yellow’; see xantho-. 
For E. -ous, as equivalent to Gk. -o?, see -ous. 
xebec, n., a small three-masted vessel. — From 
earlier chebec , fr. F. chebec , fr. It. sciabecco, fr. 




Arab, shabbdk (whence also Sp. xabeque , now 
spelled jabeque ). E. xebec was influenced in 
form by Sp. xabeque. 
xen-, form of xeno- before a vowel, 
xenelasia, n., prevention of aliens from settling in 
Sparta {Greek antiq.) — Gk. ^evrjXaoia, ‘ex- 
pulsion of foreigners’, fr. SevtjXaTeTv, ‘to expel 
foreigners’, which is compounded of 
‘stranger, foreigner’, and £Xax6<;, verbal adj. of 
feXauveiv, ‘to drive, drive away’. See xeno-, 
elastic and 1st -ia. 

xenia, n., the direct influence of the pollen of one 
species on the seed of another species {bot.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. £ev(a, ‘hospitality’, fr. £6vo<;. 
See xeno-. 

xenial, adj., relating to hospitality. — Formed 
with adj. suff. -al fr. Gk. Z,hwc, ‘pertaining to 
hospitality’, fr. ££vog. See xeno-. 
xeno-, before a vowel xen-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘stranger, foreigner; strange, foreign’. — 
Gk. £evo-, 5*v-, fr. £6vo<; (Ion. £etvo<;. Dor. 
££vfo<;), ‘stranger; guest’, which is of uncer- 
tain origin; it is peril, cogn. with L. hostis, 
‘stranger; enemy’. See host, ‘landlord’, and cp. 
the second element in Polyxena. 
xenogamy, n., cross-fertilization (bot.) — Com- 
pounded of Gk. ?£vo<;, ‘strange, foreign’, and 
fr. ydtfAOs, ‘marriage’. See xeno- and 

-gamy. 

xenogenous, adj., due to external causes. — 
Compounded of Gk. ‘strange, foreign’, 

and -vev^)?, ‘bom of, produced by’. See xeno- 
and -genous. 

xenon, n., name of an inert gaseous element 
{chem.) — ■ ModL., lit. ‘the strange, i.e. rare (ele- 
ment’), fr. Gk. 56vov, neut. of 5£vos, ‘stranger’ 
(see xeno-); coined by the discoverers of this 
element, the Scottish chemist Sir William Ram- 
say (1852-1916) and the English chemist Morris 
WilliamTravers ( 1 872- 1 961 ) ini 898. Cp. krypton. 
xenotime, n., a mineral consisting essentially of 
yttrium phosphate. — F. xenotime, coined by 
the French mineralogist and physicist Fran$ois- 
Sulpice Beudant (1787-1852), apparently fr. Gk. 
£6vot;, ‘strange’, and Tl(jnq, ‘honor’ (see xeno- 
and timocracy). In reality, however, xenotime is 
a mis-spelling for cJ no time, because Beudant 
himself, after giving the name xinotime , says 
that it derives fr. Gk. xev6<;, ‘empty, vain’ (see 
keno-), and tijat), ‘honor’, and adds that the 
name is intended to recall the fact that the min- 
eral was erroneously (i.e. ‘vainly’) supposed by 
Berzelius to contain a new metal, 
xer-, form of xero- before a vowel, 
xerafim, xerafln, n., a former silver coin of Por- 
tuguese India. — Sp., Port., fr. Arab, sharlfi, 
adj., formed fr. shartf, ‘shereef’, with -f a suff. 
meaning ‘pertaining to’. See shereef and cp. 
words there referred to. 

xeransis, n., a drying up {med.) — Medical L., fr. 
Gk. ^pavoi?, ‘drying up’, fr. ^Tjpalvsiv, ‘to 
dry’, fr. 5ijp<te. See xero-. 

Xeranthemum, n., a genus of plants of the thistle 
family {bot.) — ModL., compounded of Gk. 
&7)p6c, ‘dry’, and ‘flower’. See xero- and 

anther. 

xerasia, n., excessive dryness of the hair {med.) — 
Medical L., fr. Gk. impact a, ‘dryness’, from 
the stem of ^palvetv, ‘to dry’, fr. 5>)p 6$. See 
xero-. 

xero-, before a vowel xer-, combining form mean- 
ing ‘dry’. — Gk. ^7)po-, ^p-. fr. ‘dry’, 

which is rel. to £ep6v, ‘the dry land’, and prob. 
cogn. with L. serenus (for *kseres-nos), ‘clear, 
fair, cloudless, serene’. See serene and cp. elixir. 
Cp. also the second element in Phylloxera, 
xeroderma, n., roughening of the skin {med.) — 
Medical L., coined by Erasmus Wilson (see 
xanthoma ) fr. xero- and Gk. 8£ppux, ‘skin’. See 
derma. 



xerophilous, adj., drought loving {bot.) — Com- 
pounded of xero- and -philous. 
xerophthalmia, n., a form of conjunctivitis {med.) 
— Medical L., lit. ‘dryness of the eye’, fr. Gk. 
^7)p6?, ‘dry’, and 6<p£aXp.6<;, ‘eye’. See xero- 
and ophthalmia. 

XerophyUum, n., a genus of plants, the turkey 
beard {bot.) — ModL., compounded of xero- 
and Gk. <puXXov, ‘leaf’. See phyllo- and cp. 
Phylloxera. 

xerophyte, n., a xerophilous plant (bot.) — 
Compounded of Gk. ‘dry’, and <put6v, 

‘plant’. See xero- and -phyte. 

Xerxes, n., king of Persia, who reigned 486-465 
B.C.E.; called the Great. — Gk. 3£pSir)<;, fr. 
OPers. Xshayarshan-. See Ahasuerus. 
xiph-, form of xipho- before a vowel. 

Xlphias, n., a genus of fishes, the swordfish (ich- 
thyol.) — L., ‘swordfish’, fr. Gk. 
‘swordfish’, fr. ‘sword’. See xipho- and 

cp. Ziphus. 

xipho-, before a vowel xiph-, combining form 
meaning ‘sword’. — Gk. £iq>o-, Sup-, fr. JUqpos, 
‘sword’, of uncertain origin. It is perh. a loan 
word fr. Aram, saypha (whence also Heb. sdylf, 
Arab, sayf ), fr. Egypt, sefet, ‘sword’, which is a 
derivative of the verb sft, ‘to slaughter’. See H. 
Lewy, Die semitischen Fremd whiter im Grie- 
chischen, pp. 176 ff., Muss-Amolt, On Semitic 
Words in Greek and Latin, in the Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, p. 141, Spiegelberg in Zeitschrift 
fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, 41, 132, 
Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschich- 
te, 3rd ed., II, pp. 110 ff., Cp. prec. word and 
Ziphius. 

xiphoid, adj., sword-shaped. — Gk. fr<p oet&fc, 
‘sword-shaped’, fr. ^<poq, ‘sword’, and -oeiSrj?, 
‘like’, fr. elSoc, ‘form, shape’. See xipho- and 
-oid. 

Xmas, n., Christmas. — Prop. = X, the Greek 
letter chi, as the initial letter of Xpiax6<; (see 
Christ) and -mas (in Christmas), 
xoanon, n., a primitive wooden image {Greek an- 
tiq.) — Gk. 56avov, ‘an image carved of wood’, 
from the stem of £etv ‘to scrape, scratch, pol- 
ish’, which is rel. to of s.m. See xyster. 
X rays, n. pi., Roentgen rays. — They were called 
by their discoverer Wilhelm Konrad von 
Roentgen (1845-1923) (in 1 896) X Strahlen (= 
X-rays ), to suggest that the exact nature of 
radiation was unknown. For such use of the 
letter x see X, x. 

xyl-, form of xylo- before a vowel, 
xylem, n., woody tissue in higher plants, the op- 
posite of phloem {bot.) — G. Xylem, coined by 
the botanist Karl Wilhelm von Nageli (1817-91), 
fr. Gk. 56Xov, ‘wood*. See xylo-. 
xylene, n., any of three isomeric hydrocarbons 
distinguished as ortho-, meta - and para-xylene 
(chem.) — Formed with suff. -ene fr. Gk. 50Xov, 
‘wood’. See xylo-. 

xylo-, before a vowel xyl-, combining form denot- 
ing ‘wood’. — Gk. 5uXo-, £uX-, fr. £uXov, 
‘wood’, which is of uncertain origin. It is perh. 
cogn. with Lith. Sitlas^ ‘pillar’, Goth, sauls, 
OHG., MHG. sul , G. Sdule, OE. sfl, ‘pillar’, 
xylobalsamum, n., the dried twigs of the balm of 
Gilead tree. — L., ‘balsam wood’, fr. Gk. 
^uXopaXoa^ov, which is compounded of SuXov, 
‘tree’, and paXaocjAov, ‘the balsam tree, resin of 
the balsam tree, balsam’. See xylo- and balsam, 
xylocarp, n., hard woody fruit. — Compounded 
of Gk. £uXov, ‘wood’, and xotpju6g, ‘fruit’. See 
xylo- and carpel. 

xylograph, n., wood engraving. — Compounded 
of Gk. 1-uXov, ‘wood’, and -ypa<po<;, fr. 

‘to write’. See xylo- and -graph. 

Derivatives: xylograph-er, n., xylograph-ic , 
xylograph-ic-al , adjs., xylograph-ic-al-ly , adv.. 
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xylograph-y, n. 

Xylonite, n., trademark for celluloid. — Formed 
with subst. suff. -ite fr. Gk. £6Xov, ‘wood’. See 
xylo-. 

xylophagous, adj., eating wood (said of insects). 
— Compounded of xylo- and ‘eating’, 

fr. cpaycL'j, ‘to eat’. See -phagous. 

xylophone, n., a musical instrument consisting of 
a graduated series of wooden bars. — Com- 
pounded of xylo- and epcovr), ‘voice’. See xylo- 
and phone, ‘speech sound’. 

Xylotrya, n. pi., a genus of marine bivalves. — 
ModL., compounded of xylo- and the stem of 
xpoeiv, ‘to wear out’, which derives fr. I.-E. 
*/f-,zero degree of base *ter -, ‘to rub’. See throw. 



Xyridaceae, n. pi., the yellow-eyed grass family 
(bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Xyris with suff. 
-aceae. 

xyridaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -aceous. 

Xyris, n., a genus of plants, the yellow-eyed 
grass ( bot .) — ModL., fr. Gk. £upi?, gen. 
^upi8o<;, ‘a kind of iris’, which is rel. to £upov, 
‘razor’, fr. £ueiv, ‘to scrape, scratch, polish’ (see 
next word) ; so called in allusion to the 2-edged 
leaves. 

xyster, n., an instrument for scraping bones 
(surg.) — Gk. £u<rnr)p, ‘graving tool’, fr. £uav, 
‘to scrape, scratch, polish’, whence also £up6v, 
‘razor’, Soot !<;, ‘robe with a sweeping train’, 



£u<ru6v, ‘polished shaft of a spear’ (short for 
Sopu £uaT6v), ‘polished shaft of a spear’, neut. 
of ‘polished’ (see next word), and cogn. 

with k?urah, ‘razor’; fr. I.-E. base *qseu~. Cp. 
Xyris, xoanon. For derivatives of *qsneu- f art 
enlargement of base *qseu-, see novaculite. 
xystus, n., a long and open portico for athletic 
exercises {Greek and Roman antiq .) — L., 
fr. Gk. £u<tt6s, ‘a covered portico or gallery 
where the athletes exercised in winter^, short for 
£uot 6<; 8p6p,o<;, ‘polished course or race’; 
^uoto? is verbal adj. of £ueiv, ‘to scrape, 
scratch, polish’ (see prec. word) ; so called in al- 
lusion to the polished floor of the portico. 




y-, perfective pref., orig. meaning ‘together with, 
with’. — ME. y -, fr. OE. ge-, rel. to OS. gi-, 

ge-, i -, OFris. gi-, ge -, e-, MDu., Du. ge-, OHG. 
ga gi-, MHG., G. ge-, Goth, ga ON. g-, and 
corresponding to OI. ja- in ja-bhara , ‘she gave 
birth to’, and cogn. with the L. pref. com - ; see 
com-. The same E. pref. appears — in the form 
of y — in y-clept — in the form of / — in hand- 
i-craft, i-wis, and — in the form of e — in 
enough. 

-y, suff. forming abstract nouns and correspond- 
ing to OF. or F. -ie, fr. L. - ia . See 1st -ia and cp. 
e.g. victor-y , fr. OF. victor-ie, fr. L. victor-ia. 

-y, suff. forming abstract nouns and representing 
L. -ia, fr. Gk. -fa, -efa, -eia. See -ia and cp. 
e.g. histor-y , fr. L. histor-ia , fr. Gk. loTop-ta. 
Cp. also words ending in - acy , - algy , -ancy, 
-andry, -archy- - cracy -, ency , -ergy, -ery, -gamy, 
-geny, -graphy, -lb try, - logy , - mancy , - merry , 
-worn}', -pa thy, -phily, -ry, -sophy, -tomy, -trophy, 
-urgy. 

-y, suff. forming abstract nouns and derived fr. L. 
-iw/» (originally through the medium of OF. and 
AF. -ie). See -ium and cp. e.g. perjur-y, fr. AF. 
perjur-ie, fr. L. perjur-ium. Cp. also augur-y, 
myster-y, subsid-y. 

-y, subst. suff. representing OF. -e, -ee (F. -e, -et), 
fr. L. -dtus, -dtum, resp. -ata, pp. suff. of verbs 
of the first conjugation. See next suff. and cp. 
arm-y, cit-y , count-y. 

-y, adj. suff. representing OF. -e (F. -e), fr. L. 
- dtus , pp. suff. of verbs of the first conjugation. 
See adj. suff. -ate and cp. prec. suff. 

-y, adj. suff. meaning: l) full of, characterized by, 
as in stony, healthy ; 2) made of, as in waxy; 3) 
somewhat like, as in wavy. — ME. -i, -y, -ie, fr. 
OE. -ig, earlier -eg, -aeg, rel. to OS. -ag, ON. 
- igr , -agr, - ogr , Dan., Swed., Du., G. -ig, MDu. 
- ich , OHG. -ig, -ag, MHG. -ic, -ec, Goth, -eigs, 
- igs , and cogn. with OI. - ika , Gk. - 1 x 65 , L. -icus. 
Cp. e.g. holy , fr. ME. hali , holi, fr. OE. halig. Cp. 
adj. suff. -ic. 

-y, sometimes -ie, suff. forming diminutive nouns 
and adjectives, e.g. Dick-y, bab-y , puss-y, dark - 
y. For spelling with -ie cp. bird-ie, dear-ie , ladd- 
ie- lass-ie. 

yabu, yaboo, 11 ., a hardy pony from Afghanistan. 
— Pers. yabu. 

yacht, n., a small pleasure ship. — Early ModDu. 
jaghte (ModDu .jacht), fr. ML G.jacht, which is 
short for jachtschiff, lit. ‘hunting vessel’, fr. 
jacht, ‘hunting, chase’ (from the stem of jagen , 
‘to hunt’), and schiff, ‘ship’. For the first element 
see jaeger, ‘sharpshooter’, and cp. yager, yaw, 
for the second see ship. 

yaffle, yaffil, n., the green woodpecker (dial.) — 
Of imitative origin. 

yager, n., a jaeger. — Anglicized form of G. Jd- 
ger, ‘hunter’. See jaeger, ‘sharpshooter’, and cp. 
yacht. 

yah, interj. expressing derision. — Imitative. 

yahoo, n., brute in human form. — A word coin- 
ed by Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) in Gulliver's 
Travels. 

yahrzeit, n., annual observance of the anniver- 
sary of the death of a parent or near relative 
( Jewish Religion ). — Yiddish yortsayt, fr. MHG. 
jdrzit, ‘anniversary’, lit. ‘year’s time’, fr. jar, 
‘year’, and zit, ‘time’. See year and tide, n., and 
cp. the first element in Zeitgeist. 

Yahweh, n., a modern attempt to transliterate the 
Tetragrammaton, commonly rendered by Jeho- 
vah. — This transliteration is based on the sup- 
position that the Tetragrammaton is the imper- 
fect Qal or Hiph‘il of the Hebrew verb hawd h , 
an earlier form of hayd k , ‘was’, and lit. means 
‘the one who is, the existing’, resp. ‘He Who 
calls into existence; the Eternal’. In reality, how- 
ever, the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton 
is unknown. Cp. Jehovah. 




Derivatives: Yahw-ism, n., Yahw-ist, n., Yahw- 
ist-ic, adj. 

Yajna, n., sacrifice personified in Vedism as the 
son of Ruchi and husband of Dakshina . — OI. 
yajhdh, ‘sacrifice, worship’, fr. yajati, ‘he reveres 
(a god) with sacrifices, he worships’, which is rel. 
to Avestic yazaite, of s.m., yasna-, ‘sacrifice, 
worship’, and prob. cogn. with Gk. * 710 ?, 
‘holy’, &yv 6 <;, ‘holy, chaste’. See hagio- and cp. 
Yasna. 

yak, n., wild ox of Tibet and Central Asia. — 
Tibetan gyak. 

yaksha, n., a class of divine beings, the gods of 
wealth ( Hindu mythol.) -— OI. yakfdft, rel. to 
yak$ati, ‘he reveres, honors', which is prob. a 
a -enlargement of yajati , ‘he worships’. See 
Yajna. 

yam, n., 1 ) the edible root of several tropical 
climbing plants of the genus Dioscorea; 2) any 
of these plants. — Port, inhame, lit. ‘edible’ 
(with reference to the edible root), fr. Senegal 
nyami , ‘to eat’. 

Yaraa, n., the first of men that died, the judge of 
the dead (Hindu mythol.) — OI. Yamrih, of un- 
certain origin. It means perh. lit. ‘the restrainer’, 
fr. OI. yamah , ‘rein, bridle’, and is rel. to 
yamati, yacchati, ‘holds together, reins in, curbs’ 
and possibly cogn. with L. red-imio, -ire, ‘to 
wreathe round’, redimiculum, ‘band, fillet, front- 
let’. Cp, Yima. 

yamen, n., in China, official residence. — Chin., 
‘office’, lit. ‘gate with flags’, fr. ya, ‘flag’, and 
men, ‘gate’ ; so called from the flags placed be- 
fore official buildings. Cp. Tsung-li-yamen. 
yammer, intr. v., to lament (colloq.) — ME. 
yameren , alteration of ME. yomeren, fr. OE. 
geomerian, geomrian , ‘to mourn, complain’, 
which is rel. to OE. geomor , OS. jamar , ‘sad, 
sorrowful’, OHG. jamar , ‘sad, sorrowful’, 
whence the noun jamar , ‘sadness, lamentation’, 
MHG. jamer, G. Jammer, ‘lamentation*, ON. 
amra, OHG. amaron, MHG- ( j)dmern , G. jam- 
mern, ‘to lament’; prob. of imitative origin. 
Derivatives: yammer , n., yammer-er, n. 
yank, tr. and intr. v., to pull, jerk (slang). — Of 
uncertain origin. 

Derivative: yank, n., a sudden pull. 

Yank, n. (slang). — Abbreviation of Yankee. 
Yankee, n., a citizen of New England or of the 
United States of America. — Perh. fr. Du. 
Janke (dimin. of Jan, John), a name applied by 
Dutch colonists of New York to the English of 
Connecticut. See John. 

Derivatives: Yankee-dom, n., Yankee-fied, adj., 
Yankee-ism , n., Yankee-ist, n. 
yap, intr. v., to yelp; n., a yelp. — * Of imitative 
origin. Cp. yawp, yelp. 

Derivatives: yapp-er , n., yapp-ing-ly , adv., 
yapp-y, adj. 

yapon, yaupon, n., a shrub, Ilex vomitoria. — Of 
N. American Indian origin, 
yapp, n., name of a style of book-binding. — So 
called after Yapp, a 19th cent, bookseller in 
London. 

yard, n., a unit of length. — ME. yarde, yerde, fr. 
OE. gierd, geard, gerd, ‘rod, stick, measure, 
yard’, rel. to OS. gerda, OFris. ierde, Du. gard, 
‘rod’, OHG. garta, gartia, gerta, MHG., G. 
gerte, ‘switch, twig’, ON. gaddr, ‘spike, sting, 
nail’, OHG., MHG. gart, Goth, gazds , ‘prickle, 
goad’, fr. I.-E. base *ghasto-, *ghazdho-, .‘staff, 
pole’, whence also L. hasta , ‘staff, shaft, spear’, 
MIr. gas, ‘shoot, sprout’, gat, ‘willow twig’. Cp. 
gad, ‘goad’. Cp. also hastate, 
yard, n., enclosure. — ME .yard, yerd, yerde, fr.OE. 
geard , ‘enclosure, piece of land, garden, yard’, 
rel. to OS. gar do, OFris. garda , Du. gaard(e), 
OHG. garto, MHG. garte, G. Garten, ‘garden’, 
OHG. gart, ‘circle’, ON. gardr, ‘enclosure, 
court, yard’, Dan. gaard, Swed. gdrd, ‘yard. 



court, house', Goth, gards, ‘house, family’, and 
cogn. with Gk. x^P T0 <^ ‘enclosed place, cattle 
farm’, L. hortus, ‘garden’, lit. ‘an enclosed 
place’, co-hors, ‘yard, enclosure; company; 
crowd; cohort', Alb. gar&, gar&i, ‘hedge’, W. 
garth, ‘courtyard’, OIr. gort, ‘field’, OSlav. 
gradti, *a castle, city’, Russ, gorod, ‘town, city’, 
Lith. gafdas, ‘fold, peiv-enclosure’, OPruss. 
sardis, ‘hedge, fence’, and prob. also with Hitt. 
gurtash, ‘fortress’. Cp. garden, garth, gird, ‘to 
encircle’, and the second element in orchard. Cp. 
also horticulture and words there referred to. 
All these words derive fr. I.-E. *ghor-to-, *ghor- 
dho dental enlargements of I.-E. base *§her-, 
‘to seize’, whence Gk. x e fc> ‘hand’. See chi- 
ro-. 

Derivatives: yard, tr. v., to enclose in a yard, 
yard-age, n. 

yare, adj., 1) ready, prepared; active ( archaic or 
dial.) — ME. yare , yarwe, fr. OE. gearo, gearu, 
‘eager, ready, prepared, complete’ ; rel. to OS. 
garo , OHG. garo, garawer , MHG., G. gar, ON. 
gorr , of s.m., Du. gaar , ‘done; clever’. See garb, 
gear and cp. carouse. 

yarmulke, n. f a skullcap worn esp. by observant 
Jews. — Ukrainian and Pol. yarmulka, of un- 
certain origin. It possibly derives fr. Turk. 
yagmurluk , ‘raincoat’, fr. yagmur, ‘rain’, 
yarn, n. — ME. yarn, yern , fr. OE. gearn; rel. to 
ON., Dan., Swed., MLG., OHG., MHG., G. 
gam, MDu. gaern, Du. garen, ‘yarn’, ON. gorn, 
‘gut’, and cogn. with OI. hira, ‘vein’, hfrafr , 
‘band’, Gk. X°P^> ‘intestine, string of gut’, L. 
hernia, ‘rupture’, hira , ‘empty gut’, haru-spex, 
‘diviner inspecting entrails’, Lith. iarnd, ‘gut’, 
Lett, zalna, of s.m. All these words derive fr. 
I.-E. base *gher -, ‘intestine’. Cp. chord and 
words there referred to. 

Derivatives : yarn , intr. v., yarn-er, n. 
yarrow, n., the plant also called milfoil. — ME. 
yarowe, yarwe, fr. OE. gearwe , rel. to MDu. 
garwe , gerwe, Du. gerwe , OHG. gar(a)wa, 
MHG. garwe, G. Garbe, ‘yarrow’, 
yashmak, n., a veil worn by Mohammedan wom- 
en. — Arab, ydshmaq, ‘veil worn by women’. 
Yasna, n., one of the four divisions of the Avesta. 
— Avestic yasna-, ‘sacrifice, worship’, rel. to OI. 
yajhafa, of s.m. See Yajna. 
yatagan, n., a kind of Turkish sword. — Turk. 
yatagan. 

yaw, intr. v. f to fall away from the line of her 
course (said of a ship). — Perh. ult. fr. ON. 
jaga, ‘to move to and fro’, orig. ‘to hunt’, a 
MLG. loan word. See jaeger, ‘sharpshooter’, 
and cp. yacht, yager. 

Derivative: yaw, n., the act of yawing, 
yawl, n., a small boat. — MLG. jolle or Du. jol 
(whence also Dan., G. jolle, Swed. julle, F. yole. 
It. iole, Sp. yola , Russ. jaV), ‘yawl’ ; of unknown 
origin. Cp. jolly boat. 

Derivative: yawl-er, n. 

yawl, intr. v., to howl ( now dial.) — A var. of 
yowl. 

yawn, intr. v. — ME. yanen , yanien, alteration of 
ME. yenen , ?onen , yeonien (which derive fr. OE. 
geoman, ginian, ‘to gape, yawn’), due to the in- 
fluence of ME. ganien, fr. OE. gdnian , of s.m.; 
rel v to OE. ginan, ‘to yawn’, OS., ginon , ON. 
gina, ‘to yawn’, ON. gin , ‘mouth’, MDu. ghenen, 
Du. geeuwen, OHG. ginen, geinon, also glen, 
MHG. genen , G. gdhnen, ‘to yawn’, and cogn. 
with OSlav. zijajq, zijati , ‘to gape’, Lith. iio-ju, 
iid-ti, Czech zivati, ‘to yawn’, Gk. x^veiv, ‘to 
yawn, gape’, L. hidre, of s.m., OI. vi ha-, vijihite, 
‘to gape, be ajar’. All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
base *ghe(i)-, *ghi-, ‘to gape, yawn'. This base 
is rel. to base *ghd(u )-, *gheu-, ‘to gape’. See 
chaos and 1st gum and cp. hiatus, dehisce. Cp. 
also achene, Chama, chasm, Chauna, chela, 
‘claw’, chemosis. Cp. alsochori- and words there 
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referred to. 

Derivatives: yawn , n., the act of yawning, yawn- 
er , n., yawn-ing, adj., yawn-ing-ly, adv. 
yawp, intr. v., to yelp; n., a yelp. — Of imitative 
origin. Cp. yap, yelp. 

yaws, ft., a skin disease (med.) — A Caribbean 
word. 

yclept, ycleped, adj., called, named (archaic). — 
ME. iclepedy fr. OE. gecleopod, geclypod , pp. of 
( ge)clypian , ‘to call’. See y-, ‘with’, and clepe. 
ye, pron. of the 2nd person (archaic and poet.) — 
ME. ye t fr. OE. ge, ‘ye’, rel. to OS. gf, ge , ON. 
er (prob. influenced in form by ON. ver), 
Dan., Swed. /, ‘ye, you’, OFris. gi, MDu. gi , 
ge , Du. gij, OHG., MHG. ir [prob. influenced 
in form by OHG., MHG. (= G.) wir, ‘we’], G. 
ihr, Goth, jus, and cogn. with OPruss. ious, 
Lith. jus,A\b.ju, OI. yuydm, Avestic yuz 6 m, Gk. 
0 [xcT;, ‘ye, you’. Cp. you. 
ye, def. art. — Archaic printed form of the ar- 
ticle the (OE. pe ), due to a confusion of the 
symbol p in OE. pe with the letter y. See the. 
yea, adv., yes. — ME. ye, ya , fr. OE. gea, ge, 
‘yes’, rel. to OS., ON., OHG., MHG. jo, Dan., 
Swed. ja, OFris. je , Du>, G. ja, Goth, ja , jai, 
‘yes’. Outside Teutonic cp. Gk. ^ ‘in truth, 
verily’, Bret, ye, ya, ‘yes’. Cp. yes. 

Derivative: yea, n. 

yean, tr. v., to bring forth; intr. v., to bring forth 
(young); said of sheep or goat. — ME. yenen, 
fr. OE. *ge-eanian, fr. pref. ge - (see y-) and 
eanian, ‘to yean’, which is rel. to Du. oonen; 
prob. fr. I.-E. *agwh-nos, ‘lamb’, whence also 
Gk. a[i.v6<; } ‘lamb’, L. agnus , OSlav. (j)agn^, 
OIr. uan , W. oen , OCo. oin, Bret, oan, ‘lamb’, 
Umbr. habina(i), ‘ewe lambs’ (acc.) Cp. ean. 
Derivative: yean-ling , n. 

year, n. — ME. yere, fr. OE. gear, rel. to OS., 
OHG., MHG. jar, ON. dr, Dan. aar, Swed. dr, 
OFris. ger, Du . jaar, G. Jahr, Goth, jer, ‘year’, 
and cogn. with Avestic yar i , ‘year’, Gk. &poc, 
‘year’, <&poc, ‘any limited time, the time of day, 
hour, season spring, year’ (whence L. hdra, 
‘hour’), OSlav. jarti, ‘spring’, L. hornus (for *ho- 
yor-inos), ‘of this year’ (from the abl. *ho yoro , 
‘in this year’). All these words possibly mean lit. 
‘that which goes or passes’, and derive fr. I.-E. 
*ye-ro, an enlargement of base *ye itself an 
enlargement of base *ey-, ‘to go’, whence Gk. 
slut, tevoa, L. eo, ire, ‘to go’. See itinerate and 
cp. yore and the first element in yahrzeit. Cp. al- 
so horary, hour. 

Derivatives: year-ling, n., yearly (q.v.) 
yearly, adj. — ME. yerely , yeerly , fr. OE. 
gear lie, formed fr. gear , ‘year’, with suff. -lie. 
See year and adj. suff. -ly. 
yearly, adv. — ME. yerely, yerly, fr. OE. gearlice, 
formed fr. gear, ‘year’, with suff. -lice. See year 
and adv. suff. -ly. 

yearn, intr. v. — ME. yernen, fr. OE. geornan, 
giernan, gernan, fr. georn, ‘desirous’, which is 
rel. to OS., OHG. gem, ON. gjarn , ‘desirous’, 
OS. gernean, girnean , ON. girna } OHG. ger on, 
geren, Goth, gairnjan , ‘to desire’, MHG. gem, 
be-gern, G. be-gehren , ‘to desire’, Du. gdarne , 
OHG. gerno , MHG. gerne , G. gem, gerne, ‘glad- 
ly, willingly’, OHG. ger, ‘desirous’ (whence 
OHG. girt, MHG. gir, G. Gier ), ‘greed’, Goth. 
faihu-gairns, ‘greedy’, fr. I.-E. base *gher-, ‘to 
desire’, whence also OI. hdryati, ‘he likes, is 
fond of’, Toch. A tsarw-, AB tsdrw -, ‘to rejoice’, 
Gk. xaipei'ri ‘to rejoice’, ‘grace, charm’, 

Oscan heriest, ‘he will desire’, L. horiri, ‘to 
urge, incite’, hortari, ‘to urge, incite, encourage, 
exhort’, OIr. gor, ‘pious’, goire, ‘piety’. Cp. 
lammergeier. Cp. also Charis, charism, Charissa, 
Aleochara, Eucharist, chervil, hortation, dehort, 
exhort. 

yearnful, adj. — ME. yeornful, fr. OE. geornfull, 
‘eager, zealous’. See yearn and full, adj. 
Derivatives: yearnful-ly, adv., yearnful-ness, n. 
yeast, n. — ME. yest, fr. OE. gist, giest , rel. to 
ON. jastr, jostr, Swed. jast, Du. gist, ‘yeast’, 
MHG. gestyjest, G. Gischt , ‘foam, froth’, OHG. 
jesan, MH G. jesen, jem, gem, ‘to ferment’, G. 
garen , ‘to ferment’ (tr.), and cogn. with OI. 
yasyati , ‘it boils, seethes', Avestic yaeshyeiti , 
‘boils, seethes’ (intr.), Toch. A yds-, ‘to seethe’. 



Gk. £sTv, ‘to boil’, £673, ‘foam’, W. ias, ‘seeth- 
ing, foaming’ (n.) All these words derive fr. I.-E. 
base *yes-, ‘to boil, seethe’. Cp. eczema. Cp. also 
guhr. 

Derivatives: yeast-y, adj., yeast-i-ness , n. 

yell, intr. and tr. v. — ME. yellen , fr. OE. giellan, 
also gillan, ‘to yell, shout', rel. to ON. gjalla , 
Swed. gdlla, ‘to resound’, MDu. ghellen, Du. 
gillen, OHG. gellan, MHG., G. gellen, ‘to yell’, 
OHG., OS., OE. galan, ON. gala, ‘to sing’, OS., 
OHG. galm , ‘outcry’, ON. hana-gal, ‘cockcrow’, 
ON. galdr, OE. gealdor, OHG. galtar, ‘song’, 
ON. galend, ‘sorcerer’, lit. ‘singer’. All these 
words derive from the I.-E. imitative base 
*ghel-, ‘to cry out, call, shout, sing’. Cp. yelp. 
Cp. also celandine, gale, ‘wind’, nightingale. 
Derivatives: yell } n., yell-er , n., yell-ing, adj. 

yellow, adj. — ME. yelwe, yelow, fr. OE. geolu , 
rel. to OS., OHG. gelo, MDu. ghele, Du. geel , 
MHG. gel, G. gelb, ON. gulr, Swed. gul, ‘yel- 
low’, and cogn. with L. helvus, Gaul.-L. gilvus, 
‘light bay’, Gk. yk 6 oq, ‘greenish-yellow color’, 
XX6i), ‘young green shoot, young verdure 1 , 
XXo<££eiv, ‘to be green’, x^po<;, ‘greenish yel- 
low, pale green, green, fresh’, x°^fl> also 
‘bile’, x e ^^> ‘tortoise’, lit. ‘the yel- 

low animal’, OSlav. ilutd, Russ, zel'tyj , ‘yellow’, 
Lith. zelvas , zalvas, ‘greenish’, OSlav. zelenu , 
Russ, zelenyj , ‘green’, OSlav. zely , ‘tortoise’, lit. 
‘the yellow animal’, OI. hdrih , ‘yellowish’, 
hiranyam, ‘gold’, Avestic zari, ‘yellow’. All these 
words derive fr. I.-E. *ghel-, *ghel-, *ghle-, 
*ghlo ‘to gleam, glimmer; to be green or yel- 
low’, whence also OE. glowan, ON. gloa, ‘to 
glow’. Cp. arsenic, Caltha, Chelone, Chelonia, 
Chlorella, chlorine, Chloris, choler, gall, ‘bile’, 
glass, glow, gold, gull, ‘unfledged bird’, Helvetia, 
helvite, oleraceous, olitory, the first element in 
zermahbub and the second element in Archelon. 
Derivatives: yellow, n. and tr. and intr. v., 
yellow-isk, adj., yellow-ish-ness, n., yellow-fy, 
adv., yellow-ness, n. 

yellowhammer, n., a species of bunting. — Fr. 
earlier yelambre, fr. ME. * yelwambre, fr. yelwe , 
‘yellow’, and *antbre , ‘yellowhammer’, fr. OE. 
amore, of s.m. For the first element see yellow, 
The second element is rel. to OS. amer, OHG. 
amero , MHG. amer, G. Ammer , ‘yellowham- 
mer’, and to OHG. amaro, ‘spelt’. Accordingly 
OE. amore , etc., prop, denoted a bird that feeds 
on spelt. The change of yelambre to yellow- 
hammer is due to a folk-etymological association 
with hammer . Cp. Emberiza. 

yelp, intr. v., to cry or bark shrilly. — ME. 
yelpen, fr. OE. gielpan, also gilpan, gylpan, ‘to 
boast, exult’, rel. to OE. gielp, ‘boasting, pride, 
glory’, OS. galpon, ON. gjalpa, ‘to yelp’, ON. 
gjalp, ‘boasting’, OHG. gelph, ‘outcry’, MHG. 
gelfen, ‘to boast’; fr. Teut. *ghelp-, correspond- 
ing to I.-E. *ghelb-, an extension of the 
imitative base *ghel-, ‘to cry out’. See yell and 
cp. gulp. 

Derivative: yelp, n., a shrill cry or bark. 

Yemen, n., a region forming the southwestern 
part of Arabia. — Vulgar pronunciation of 
Arab. Ydman, lit. ‘the country of the South; the 
happy country’ (cp. its Latin name Arabia Fe- 
lix, ‘Happy Arabia’), fr. ydman, ‘right hand, 
right side; south (i.e. the right side, if one faces 
east’), whence ydmana , ‘he was happy’, lit. ‘he 
turned or went to the right’ (the right side was 
regarded as auspicious), yammana, ‘he went to 
the right; he blessed; he went to Yemen’. See 
Benjamin and cp. words there referred to. 
Derivatives: Yemen-ic, adj., Yemen-ite, adj. and 
n. 

yen, n., the unit of Japan, coinage. — Chin, yuen, 
‘round; dollar’. 

yen, n., a craving (slang ) ; intr. v., to crave (slang). 
— Chin, yen, ‘ojtoum’, lit. ‘smoke’. 

yeoman, n. — ME. yoman , yuman, yeman, ‘man- 
servant’, of uncertain origin; perh. contractions 
of ME. yongman, resp. yungman, yengman, 
‘young man’. See young and man. 

Derivatives: yeoman-ly , adj. and adv., yeoman- 
ry , n. 

-yer, agential suff., now occurringly only in a few 
words (as in bowyer, lawyer , sawyer). — A var. 



-YL 

of -ler; only used after 'a vowel or w. Cp. -eer. 
yerba, n., the herb mat£. — Sp., fr. L. herba, 
‘grass, herb’. See herb and cp. contrayerva. 
yercum, n., fiber of the plant mudar. — Tamil 
yerkum. 

yes, adv. — ME. yes, yis, fr. OE. gese, gise , prob. 
compounded of gea, ‘yea’, and rf, 3 rd person 
sing, of the subj. pres, of beon , ‘to be’, or of gea, 
‘yea’, and swd , ‘so’. See yea and is, resp. so. 
Derivatives; yes, n. and tr. and intr. v. 

Yeshibah, Yeshivah, n., a school for Talmudic 
studies. — Heb. y*shibha h , ‘a sitting, session, 
academy’, verbal noun of ydshabh, ‘he sat down, 
was sitting, remained, dwelled’, which is rel. to 
Aram, y^thebh, ‘he sat; he dwelled’, Akkad. 
ashabu, ‘to sit, dwell’, Ugar. y$b, of s.m., Arab. 
wathaba , ‘he leapt, jumped’, in South Arab., ‘he 
sat, dwelled’, Ethiop. ausaba , ‘he married’, lit. 
‘he caused to dwell’. Cp. moshav, moshava. Cp. 
also marchpane. 

yester-, pref. — ME. yestren, fr. OE. geostran -, 
also giestran -, gystran, rel. to- MLG. ghisteren, 
Du. gister(en ), OHG. gestaron, gesteren , MHG. 
gester, gestern, G. gestern , ‘yesterday’, ON. i 
gser, ‘tomorrow, yesterday’, Goth, gistradagis , 
‘tomorrow’. The orig. meaning of these words 
was ‘the other day’ (reckoned from today, either 
backward or forward). They are cogn. with OI. 
hyah, ‘yesterday’, Avestic zyo, Pers. di, ‘yester- 
day’, Toch. ksdr, ‘tomorrow’, Gk. X^^ ‘yester- 
day’, Alb. dje, L. heri, ‘yesterday’, L. hesternus , 
‘of yesterday’, OIr. indhe, W. doe, OCo. doy , 
‘yesterday’. Cp. hesternal. 
yesterday, adv. and n. — ME. yisterdai , yesterdai, 
fr. OE. geostran dseg, also giestran dxg, gystran 
dxg, ti. and adv., ‘yesterday’. See yester- and 
day. 

yesternight (archaic), adv., last night ; n., the night 
last past. — ME. yisternight , yesternight , fr. OE. 
gystran niht. See yester- and night, 
yestreen, adv. and n. (Scot.) — Contraction of 
yester-even. See yester and even, n. 

yet, adv. — ME. yet, yete , yit, fr. OE. giet, gieta, 
gyt, ‘still, yet’, rel. to OFris. ieta, eta, MHG. 
ieuzo, ieze, ‘yet’. 

Derivative: yet, conj. 

yew, n., any tree of the genus Taxus. — ME. eu, 
fr. OE. eow, iw, rel. to MLG., MDu. iwe, iewe, 
Du. ijf, OHG. iwa, MHG. iwe, G. Eibe, ON. yr , 
‘yew’, and cogn. with Gaul, ivos (whence F. if, 
Sp., Port, iva), OIr. eo, W. ywen, Bret, ivin , 
‘yew’; prob. fr. I.-E. base *oiwa-, * s iwa-, *iwa-, 
‘berry, grape’, whence also Gk. ofy; 673, oa, 
‘service, tree’, L. iiva, ‘grape’. Arm. aigi (for 
oiwiya ), ‘vine’, and possibly also Lith. jieva, 
ievd, ‘black alder’, Lett, ieva, of s.m., OSlav. iva, 
‘willow’. Cp. Iva, uva. 

Yggdrasill, n., the great tree of the universe (Norse 
mythol .) — ON. yg(g)drasill , fr. Yggr, name of 
Odin, and drasill, ‘horse’. 

Yiddish, adj. and n. — G. judisch, ‘Jewish’, fr. 
Jude, ‘Jew’, fr. OHG. judo, of s.m., fr. L. Ju- 
daeus, fr. Gk. ’IouSaio?. See Jew and adj. suff. 
-ish. 

Derivatives: Yiddish-ism, n., Yiddish-ist, n. 
yield, tr. and intr. v. — ME. yelden , yilden, fr. 
OE. gieldan, gildan, geldan , ‘to pay, give’, rel. to 
OS. geldan, ‘to be worth’, ON. gjalda, ‘to repay, 
return’, Dan. gjxlde , ‘to be worth, be of some 
value, concern’, MDu. ghelden, Du. gelden, ‘to 
cost, be worth, concern’, OHG. gel tan, MHG. 
gelten, ‘to pay, restore; to be worth’, G. gelten, 
‘to be worth’, Goth .fra-gildan, us-gildan, ‘to re- 
pay, requite’, and to Du. geld, ‘money’, OHG., 
MHG. gelt, ‘payment, contribution’, G. Geld, 
‘money’ ; fr. pre-Teutonic *ghel-td-, ‘I pay’. Cp. 
OSlav. zledq, iUsti, ‘to pay’, Lith. geliuoti , ‘to be 
worth’, which are Teut. loan words. Cp. also 
geld, ‘payment, tax’, guild, and the second 
element in Danegeld. 

Derivatives : yield, n.,yield-ing, adj., yield-ing-ly, 
adv. 

Yiroa, n., the Avestic equivalent of Yama (Persian 
mythol.) — Avestic Yima-, rel. to OI. Yamah. 
See Yama. 

-yl, combining form used to form the names of 
chemical radicals. — F. - yle , fr. G. -yl, fr. Gk. 
ua7j, ‘wood, forest; material, matter’, which is 
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of uncertain origin; cp. hylo-, odyl. The term -yl 
was introduced into chemistry by the German 
chemists Justus Liebig (1803-73) and Friedrich 
Wohler (1800-82) in 1832, when they coined the 
name benzoyle (q.v.) 
ylang-ylang, n. — See ilang-ilang. 
ylem, n., the hypothetical first substance from 
which the chemical elements are supposed to 
have been formed; proposed by the physicist 
George Gamow, professor of the George 
Washington University (born in Odessa, Russia, 
in 1904). — ME., fr. MF. Hem, fr. Late L. hy- 
lem, acc. of hyle, fr. Gk. uXy], ‘material, matter’. 
See hyle. 

-ylene, combining form 1) denoting an unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbon; 2) used to form names of 
bivalent radicals (chem.) — Coined fr. -yl and 
-ene. 

-ylidene, combining form used to form names of 
bivalent radicals derived by the removal of two 
hydrogen atoms from the same carbon atom of 
a hydrocarbon (chem.) — Coined through the 
insertion of -id- into -ylene. 
yodel, intr. v., to sing by suddenly changing to 
and from falsetto; tr. v., to sing (a tone) by 
yodeling. — G. jodeln, formed fr. *yo-, an imi- 
tative base expressing joy. Cp. yowl. Cp. also 
jubilate. The word yodel first occurs in Scott 
(1830). 

Derivatives: yodel , n., yodel-er , n. 
yodh, yod, n., name of the 10th letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet. — Heb. yodh, rel. to yadh, 
‘hand’; so called in allusion to the ancient 
Hebrew form of this letter. Cp. iota, jot. 
yoga, n. (Hindu philos.) — OI. ydga-, ‘a yoking, 
union’, fr. yunakti , ‘harnesses, yokes, joins’. See 
yoke and cp. Yuga. 

yogh, n., name of the Middle English letter 3. — 
ME. yogh , yoc, 30 gh, 30 c, 30 k , prob. identical 
with ME. 30c, ‘yoke’ (see yoke), and so called 
because the word 30 c begins with the letter 3. 
yoghurt, yoghourt, yogurt, n., a food made from 
milk fermented by a bacterium. — • Turk. 
yogurt. 

yogi, n., one who practices yoga. — Hind, yogi, 
fr. OI. ydga-. See yoga. 

yogism, n., teachings of the yoga. — A hybrid 
coined fr. yogi with -ism, a suff. of Greek origin, 
yogist, n., an adherent of yogism. — A hybrid 
coined fr. yogi with -ist, a suff. of Greek origin, 
yo-heave-ho, interj. («tf«f.) — Of imitative origin, 
yoho, interj. ( naut .) — Of imitative origin, 
yoicks, interj., a huntsman’s cry to foxhounds. — 
Of imitative origin. Cp. hoicks, 
yoke, n. — ME. yok, fr. OE. geoc , rel. to OS. juk , 
ON., Swed. ok, Dan. aag, MDu. joc, juc , Du. 
juk, OHG. joh , MHG., G. joch, Goth, juk, 
‘yoke’, and cogn. with OI. yugam , Hitt, jugan , 
Arm. luc, Gk. L. jugum, OSlav. igo (for 

*jdgo), Lith. j ungas (in which the « is due to the 
influence of the verb jungiu, ‘I yoke, harness’, 
corresponding to L . jungo, ‘I join’), Lett, jugs, 
OW. iou , W. iau, OCo. ieu , ‘yoke’, and with OI. 
yunakti, ‘harnesses’, Gk. £eoyvuvai, ‘to join, 
link together, yoke, harness’, L. jungere , ‘to 
join, unite'. See join and cp. words there referred 
to. Cp. also syzygy, yoga, Yuga, zeugma, zygo-, 
zygoma. 

Derivatives: yoke , v. (q.v.), yoke-less , adj. 
yokel, n., rustic, countryman. — Of uncertain 
origin. Perh. fr. dial. E. yokel , ‘woodpecker’, 
which is prob. of imitative origin, 
yolk, n., the yellow part of the egg. — ME. yelke, 
yolke , fr. OE. geoloca , geoleca, geolca, ‘yolk’, fr. 
geolu, ‘yellow’. See yellow. 

Derivatives : yolk-ed, yolk-y , adjs. 
yom, n., day, a Hebrew word occurring in the 
names of feasts. — Heb. yom, ‘a day', rel. to 
Aram. -Syr. yom, Ugar. ym , Arab, yaum , Akkad. 
umu, ‘day’, Ethiop. yom, ‘today’, Aram. 
y^mdma, Syr. imdma , ‘day’, in contradistinction 
to ‘night’. 

Yom Kippur, the day of Atonement (Jewish Reli- 
gion). — Mishnaic Heb. yom kippur (in Bibl. 
Heb. yom kippur tm), ‘day of atonement’, fr. 
yom, ‘day’ (see yom), and kippur , ‘atonement, 
expiation’, fr.Bibl. Heb. kipper, 'they made atone- 
ment, made propitiation, forgave, appeased, 



pacified’, from whose stem derive kSpher , ‘ran- 
som; fine’, kapporeth , ‘seat of Mercy, Propitia- 
tory’, Mishnaic Heb. kappara h , ‘atonement, ex- 
piation, forgiveness’. The orig. meaning of 
kipper was prob. ‘he covered’ (cp. kissd a l t dwdn, 
‘he covered iniquity’, Neh. 3 : 37). It is rel. to 
Aram, kapper, ‘he wiped out, effaced, forgave, 
atoned for’, Arab, kafara, ‘he covered, hid’. 
Some scholars connect. Heb. kipper with Akkad 
kapdru , ‘to wipe off’, kuppuru, ‘to wipe off; to 
expiate’, Aram. k 6 phar, ‘he washed away, wiped 
off’. However, as shown by the* Aram, verbs 
k s phar and kapper, the meanings ‘to wash away, 
wipe off, cover, expiate’, are interrelated, and, 
accordingly, all the above words are etymolog- 
ically connected. For sense development cp. 
Arab, ghafara, ‘he covered ; he forgave’, *dfa, ‘he 
covered ; he wiped out ; he forgave’, 
yom tob, yom tov, a Jewish holiday or festival. — 
Heb. yom tobh, Jit. ‘a good day’, fr. ydm, ‘day’, 
and tobh, ‘good’. For the first word see prec. 
word, for the second see Tobiah, 
yon, adj. — ME. yong, fr. OE. geon, ‘yon’, rel. to 
OFris. jen, ON. enn, OHG. ener, jener, MHG. 
ener, jener , MLG. gene, MDu. ghens , G. jener , 
Goth, jains , ‘that, yon’, ON. enn, inn, ‘the’, fr. 
I.-E. base *eno-, *ono~, whence also Gk. £xsIvo<; 
(Ion. xelvo?), ‘that one’ (which prob. stands 
for £-x£-evo<; or *£-xei-evo<;), gvq, ‘the day after 
tomorrow’, £vtoi, ‘some’, L. enim, ‘indeed’, 
Umbr. enom, ‘then’, OSlav. onu, ‘he’, Lith. anas, 
ahs , ‘that one’, Hitt, eni-, anni-, of s.m., annaz , 
‘once, in time past’. Cp. yonder, beyond. Cp. also 
other. 

Derivative: yon , adv. 

yond, adv., yonder. — ME., fr. OE. geond, 
‘through, throughout (prep.); over, yonder’ 
(adv.); rel. to MLG. gent,jint, Du. ginds , Goth. 
jaind, ‘thither’, and to OE. geon, ‘yon’. See prec. 
word. 

yonder, adv. — ME. yonder, formed fr. yond, 
‘yonder’, with compar. suff. -er. Cp. MLG. 
ginder, gender, MDu. gender, gonder, ginder, Du. 
ginder, Goth, jaindre, ‘over there’, and see prec. 
word. 

Derivative: yonder, adj. 

yore, adv., long ago. — ME. yore , fr. OE. geara , 
geara, ‘long ago, formerly’, lit. ‘of years’, gen. 
pi. of gear , ‘year’. See year. 

Derivative: yore, n, 

york, tr. v., to bowl out (a batsman) with a 
yorker. — Back formation from next word, 
yorker, n., a bowled ball that pitches inside the 
crease (cricket). — Prob. connected with the 
place name York. 

Yorkist, n., an adherent of the house of York 
( English hist.) — Formed from the English 
place name York with suff. -ist. 
you, pron. — ME. eow, eou , you , yow, fr. OE. 
eow, used as dat. and acc. of ge, ‘ye’; rel. to ON. 
ydr (used as dat. and acc. of er, ‘ye’), OS. iu 
(used as dat. and acc. of gi, ge, ‘ye’), OFris. 
iuwe, iwe (used as dat. and acc. of gi, ‘ye’), MDu. 
u (used as dat. and acc. of gi, ge, ‘ye’), Du. u 
(used as dat. and acc. of gij, ‘ye’), OHG., MHG. 
iu (used as dat. of ir , ‘ye’), OHG. iuwih, MHG. 
iuwich, iuch (used as acc. of ir, ‘ye’), G. euch 
(used as dat. and acc. of ihr, ‘ye’), Goth, izwis 
(used as dat. and acc. of jus, ‘ye’). See ye, pron., 
and cp. your. 

young, adj. — ME. yung , yong, fr. OE. geong, rel. 
to OS., OFris. jung, ON. ungr, Dan., Swed. ung, 
MDu. jonc, Du. jong, OHG. jung, MHG. junc, 
G. jung, Goth, juggs, ‘yong’, and cogn. with L. 
juvencus, ‘a young bullock ; a young man 5 , ju- 
venca, ‘a young cow; a young woman’, Umbr. 
iveka [corresponding to L . ju(v)e(n)ca\, ‘herfer, 
OI. yuvasdh, ‘youthful; young man, youth’, OIr. 
oac, Mir. oc, W. ieuanc, Co. iouenc, iunc, Bret. 
yaouank , ‘young’; fr. I.-E. *yuwnkos, a deriva- 
tive of *yuwn-, which is an enlargement of base 
*yeu-, ‘young’, whence OI. yuva, yuvan-, ‘young ; 
young man, youth’, Avestic yvan- (gen. yun-d), 
‘young man’, L. juvenis, ‘young; young man’, 
OIr. da, dam, ‘younger, youngest’, MW. ieu , 
Bret., iaou, ‘younger’, W. ieuaf, ‘youngest’, 
OSlav, junu, Lith. jaunas , Lett, jauns , ‘young’. 
Cp. youngster, younker, youth, the first element 



in euphroe and the second element in galloglass. 
Cp. also juvenile and words there referred 
to. 

Derivatives: young, n., young-ish, adj. 
youngling, n. — ME. yongling, fr. OE. geongling , 
dimin. of geong, ‘young’. Cp. OS. jungling, ON. 
ynglingr, OFris. jongeling, Du. jongeling, OHG. 
jungaling, MHG. j ungel ing, G. Jungling and see 
young and -ling. 

youngster, n. — The same as youngling, the suff. 
-ster having replaced the older suff. - ling . See 
young and -ster and cp. younker. 
younker, n. — Du. jonkheer, jonker , fr. MDu. 
jonchere, lit. ‘a young lord’, fr. MDu. Jonc (Du. 
jong), ‘young’, and here (Du. heer), ‘lord, mas- 
ter’. See young and Herr and cp. the second ele- 
ment in mynheer. 

your, pron. — ME., fr. OE. eower, prop. gen. of 
ge, ‘ye’; rel. to OS. iuwar, OFris. iuwer, ON. 
ydvarr, ydarr, Du. uw, OHG. iuwer, MHG. 
iuwer , G- euer, Goth, izwar, ‘your’. See ye, 
pron., and cp. you. 

Derivative: your, adj. 

yours, pron. — ME. youres , yours, fr. OE. 
eowres , gen. sing. masc. and neut. of eower, 
‘your’. See prec. word and adv. suff. -s. 
youth, n. — ME. v iwe the , y out he, youhthe , fr. OE. 
geogop, geogup (in ME. the g between two 
vowels was changed into 3, which disappeared), 
fr. OE. geong, ‘young’; rel. to OS. juguth, OFris. 
jogethe, MDu. joghet, joghet, Du . jeugd, OHG. 
jugund, MHG. jugent, G. Jitgend , Goth . junda, 
'fr. Teut. *jugunpi , corresponding to I.-E. 
*yuw$-ti, ‘youth’, which is an enlargement of 
I.-E. *yuwn ‘young’. See young and subst. suff. 
-th. 

Derivatives: youth-en , tr. and intr. v., youth-ful, 
adj., youth-ful-ly, adv., youth-ful-ness, n. 
yowl, intr. v., to howl, wail; n., a howl, wail. — 
ME. yowlen, youlen, of imitative origin. Cp. 

yodel. 

yo-yo, n., a spoollike toy. — Trade name, 
yperite, n., mustai'd gas. — F. yperite, formed fr. 
yper- (fr. Ypres, a town in Belgium, where it was 
used in World War I) and subst. suff. -ite. 
ytterbia, n., ytterbium oxide (chem.) — ModL. 

See next word and 1st -ia. 
ytterbium, n., a metallic element, belonging to the 
rare earth group (chem.) — ModL., coined by 
the Swedish chemist Carl Gustaf Mosander 
(1797-1858) fr. Ytterby, name of a town in 
Sweden, place of its discovery. For the ending 
see chem. suff. -ium. Cp. erbium and yttrium. 
Derivative: ytterb-ic, adj. 
yttria, n., yttrium oxide (chem.) — ModL. See 
yttrium and 1st -ia. 

yttriferous, adj., containing yttrium (chem.) — 
Compounded of yttrium and -ferous. 
yttrium, n., a metallic element of the rare earth 
group (chem.) — ModL., coined by Mosander 
from the abbreviation of Ytterby , name of a 
town in Sweden, place of its discovery. See 
ytterbium. 

Derivatives : yttr-ic, adj., yttri-ous, adj. 
yttro-, combining form meaning ‘containing yt- 
trium’. — See prec. word. 

Yucca, n., a genus of plants, the bear grass and 
the Spanish bayonet (bot.) — ModL., fr. Sp. 
yuca, a word of Haitian origin, 
yuga, n., one of the four ages of the world. — OI. 
yugdm , ‘yoke; age’. See yoke. 

Yugoslav, Jugoslav, n., inhabitant of Yugoslavia. 
— Compounded of Serbo-Croatian jugo-, 
‘south-’, fr. jug, ‘south, south wind, noon’, and 
Slav. Serbo-Croatian jug derives fr. OSlav. jugu 
(whence also O Czech, Slovak, etc., juh, Czech. 
jih), ‘south’, whence also OSlav. jutro, ‘morning’ ; 
prob. cogn. with Gk. auy^, ‘light of the sun, 
ray, brightness, dawn, daybreak’. See augite. 
Derivatives: Yugoslav, Jugoslav, Yugoslav-ic , 
Jugoslav-ic, adjs. 

Yugoslavia, Jugoslavia, n., the country inhabited 
by the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. — See prec. 
word. 

Derivative: Yugoslavian, Jugoslavian, adj. 

Yult, n., one of the Asiatic Eskimos. — Native 
name lit. meaning ‘men’. Cp. Inniiit. 
yule, n. — ME. yol, yole, fr. OE. geohhol, gehhol , 
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geol t rel. to OE. geola, ‘the Yule month', ON. 
jol , ‘Yule, Christmas’, ylir, ‘the Yule month’, 
Dan., Swed. jul , ‘Christmas’, Goth, jiuleis, ‘the 
Yule month’. Cp. OF. jolif (F. joti ), ‘pretty, 
nice’, which orig. meant ‘festive’, and derives fr. 
ON. jol. Cp. jolly, 
ywis. — A var. of iwis. 




zabeta, zabita, n., regulation {India). Arab. 
dabita h . (in vulgar pronunciation zabita), ‘gen- 
eral rule’, fr. ddbata , ‘he held firmly, seized con- 
fiscated’, which is rel. to Heb. tzabhdt, ‘he reach- 
ed, held out', in Mishnaic Heb. ‘he seized, 
held’, in ModHeb. ‘he pinched, nipped’, Akkad. 
sabatu (also fabatu ), ‘to seize, hold fast’, Ethiop. 
dabata , ‘he seized, held firmly’. Cp. zabti, 
zaptieh. 

zabra, n., a kind of sailing vessel. — Sp., fr. 

Arab, zdwraq, ‘a small boat’, 
zabti, adj., confiscated (India). — Arab, dabti (in 
vulgar pronunciation zabti), ‘seized, confiscated’, 
from the stem of ddbata , ‘he seized, held firmly, 
confiscated’. See zabeta. 

zacaton, n., any of various grasses, the broom- 
root. — Amer. Sp. zacaton , augment, of zacate , 
‘grass’. See sacaton. 

Zachariah, Zacharias, Zachary, masc. PN. {Bi- 
ble). — Late L. Zacharias , fr. Gk. 
fr. Heb. Zakhar ydhu, Z*kharyah , lit. ‘the Lord 
has remembered’. The first element of this com- 
pound name derives fr. Heb. zdkhar , ‘he re- 
membered’, whence also zekher , zikkdron, ‘re- 
membrance, memorial’, azkara h , 'memorial 
offering; name’. Cp. Aram.-Syr. d e khar, Arab. 
dhakara , Ethiop. zakhdra , ‘he remembered’, 
Akkad, sakaru , zakdru , ‘to say, name, swear’, 
zikru , ‘name’. For the second element see Elijah 
and cp. words there referred to. Cp. Zecha- 
riah. 

Zacchaeus, Zaccheus, masc. PN. — Late L. Zac- 
chaeus , fr. Gk. Zaxxaio?, fr. Heb. Zakkay , lit. 
‘pure, innocent’, fr. zakhd k , ‘he was clean, was 
pure; he was innocent’, which is rel. to Arab. 
dhaka, ‘he was pure’, Aram.-Syr. d*khd, d*kki, 
‘he was bright’, Aram.-Syr. z & khd , z s khi, ‘he was 
pure, was innocent’ (whence Arab, zdka , ‘was 
pure in a moral sense’), Akkad, zaku, ‘to be 
clean, be pure’. Cp. zakkakh , ‘was clean, was 
pure, was bright’, a secondary form of zakhd k , 
and zkhukhith , ‘glass’, which is a derivative of 
zakkdkh . 

zaddik, n. — See tzaddik. 

zaffer, zaffre, n., unrefined cobalt oxide. — F. 
zafre, safre , prob. fr. L. sapphirus , ‘sapphire’. 

See sapphire. 

zain, n., a horse of dark color. — F., fr. Sp. zaino, 
‘traitor, false; horse of dark color’, fr. Arab. 
kha'in, ‘traitor’. 

Zalophus, n., a genus of eared seals {zool.) — 
ModL., formed fr. £«-, Aeol. equivalent of Gk. 
Sia-, ‘very’ (fr. Side, ‘through’), and fr. Gk. 
X6<poc;, ‘crest’. See dia- and lopho-. 
zamarra, zamarro, n., shepherd’s dress made of 
sheepskin. — Sp., fr. Arab, sammur , ‘sable, 
sable’s skin’. Cp. zimarra. 

Zamenis, n., a genus of colubrid snakes {zool.) — 
ModL., fr. Gk. £afzevyj<;, ‘very strong, mighty, 
raging’, formed fr. pref. £<x- (see zalophus) and 
{zevot;, ‘might, force’, which derives fr. I.-E. 
base *men ‘to think, remember, have one’s 
mind aroused’, whence also L. mens, ‘mind, 
understanding’. See mind and cp. mental, ‘per- 
taining to the mind’, 
zami iidar. n. — See zemindar, 
zanja, n., ditch, trench, drain. — Sp., fr. Arab. 
zanqd 1 , ‘a narrow street’. 

Zannichellia, n., a genus of plants, the horned 
pondweed {bot.) — ModL., named after the 
Italian botanist Gian Girolamo Zannichelli 
(1662-1729). For the ending see 1st suff. -ia. 
Zannichelliaceae, n. pi., a family of aquatic herbs 
{bot.) — ModL., formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-aceae. 

Zanthorrhiza, n., a genus of plants, the yellow- 
root {bot.) — ModL., lit. ‘yellow root’, fr. Gk. 
£av06<;, ‘yellow’ and ££<x, ‘root’. See xantho- 
and rhizo-. 

zany, n., a buffoon. — F. zani, borrowed fr. 




Venetian zani, zanni, abbrev. of It. Giovanni, 
‘John’. See John. 

zaptieh, n., a Turkish policeman. — Turk, pro- 
nunciation of Arab. 4abitiya h , ‘police’, pi. of 
ddbiti, ‘policeman’, fr. dabit, ‘strong, firm’, prop, 
partic. of ddbata, ‘he held firmly’. See zabeta. 
Zarathustra, n., the founder of the ancient Persian 
religion. — Avestic Zard&ushtra. See Zoroaster, 
zareba, also zareeba, zariba, n., an enclosed camp. 
— Arab. zaribq h , ‘pen, enclosure’, fr. zdraba, ‘he 
made an enclosure’, fr. zarb , ‘hedge, fence; 
sheepfold’. 

zarp, n., a member of the Boer police. — Formed 
fr. the initials of Zuid-^frikaansche tfijdende 
Folitie (= South-African Mounted Police). See 
J. F. Bense, A Dictionary of the Low Dutch 
Element in the English Vocabulary, p. 614. 
zayin, n., name of the 7th letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet. — Mishnaic Heb. zayin , lit. ‘weapon’, 
fr. Aram, zayin, which is of uncertain origin. It 
is perh. rel. to Heb. *azen (in dzenekhd, Deut. 
23 : 14), ‘weapon’; so called in allusion to the 
ancient Hebrew form of this letter. Cp. zed, 
zeta. 

Zea, n., a genus of grasses (bot.) — ModL., 
adopted by the Swedish botanist Carolus Lin- 
naeus (1707-78) fr. L. zea, ‘a kind of grain’, fr. 
Gk. Zfiicti (later also in the sing, teia , Cei), 
‘one-seeded wheat’, which is cogn. with OI. 
yavah , Avestic yarn-, ‘corn, grain’, Lith. javaT 
(pi ), of s.m., Ir. eorna , ‘barley’, 
zeal, n. — ME. zele, fr. Late L. zelus [whence also 
It. zelo , OF. zel (F. zile), Sp. celo ], fr. Gk. 
CtjXo? (Dor. cotXoc j , ‘jealousy, fervor, zeal’, 
which is prob. rel. to Dor. £aTeu&>, 

Aeol. CaTTjfxi, ‘I seek for, inquire into’, 
8t-frqi*xi, ‘I seek out, demand’, and perh. also 
to Cqpda, Dor. ‘damage, penalty’. Cp. 

jealous. Cp. also zetetic, 
zealot, n. — Late L. zeldtes , fr. Gk. 

‘zealous follower’, fr. See prec. word. 

Derivatives: zealot , adj., zealot-ic, adj., zealot - 
ism , n., zealot-ist, n., zealot-ry, n. 
zealous, adj. — ML. zelosus , fr. Late L. zelus. See 
zeal and -ous and cp. jealous, which is a doublet 
of zealous . 

Derivatives: zealous-ly, adv., zealous-ness, n. 
zebec. — A var. of xebec, 
zebra, n. — Port., fr. Amharic zebra. 

Derivative: zebr-ine , adj. 
zebra-, combining form denoting stripiness. — 
From prec. word. 

zebrine, adj., pertaining to, or resembling, a ze- 
bra. — Formed from prec. word with adj. suff. 
-ine (representing L. -in us). 
zebu, n., an Asiatic ox. Bos indicus. — F. zebu. In 
Europe the animal was first shown at the Paris 
fair of 1752. According to the French naturalist 
Count de Georges Louis Leclerc Buffon (1707- 
88), the name is of uncertain origin. 

Zebulun, n., son of Jacob by Leah; a tribe of 
Israel (Bible). — Heb. Z^bhulun, assimilated fr. 
♦Z* bhuldn , which is formed with dimin. suff. -5n 
fr. z s bhul, ‘a dwelling’, fr. zabhdl , ‘he dwelled’. 
See Gen. 30 : 20. 

zecchin, n., sequin. — See 1st sequin. 

Zechariah, n., in the Bible, 1) the eleventh in the 
order of the Twelve Prophets; 2) the Book of 
Zechariah (Bible). — Heb. See Zachariah. 
zed, n., name of the letter z. — F. zide, fr. L. zeta, 
fr. Gk. OjTa, name of the letter £. See zeta and 
cp. izzard. 

zedoary, n., an aromatic drug. — ML. zedoaria , 
fr. VArab. zed war (in Classical Arabic pronun- 
ciation, zadwdr), fr. Pers. zedwdr. Cp. setwall. 
zein, n., a simple protein occurring in maize (bio- 
chem.) — Formed fr. L. zea (see prec. word) with 
suff. -in. 

Zeitgeist, n., the spirit of the time. — G., lit. ‘time 
spirit*, fr. Zeit, ‘time’, and Geist, ‘spirit’; see 



tide and ghost, and cp. the second element in 
yahrzeit. The word Zeitgeist was first used in 
English by the English poet and literary critic 
Matthew Arnold (1822-88). 
zemindar, n., landholder. — Pers. zamindar, com- 
pounded of zamin , zami, ‘earth, land’, and -dar, 
‘holder, possessor’. The first element is cogn. 
with OSIav. zemlja, ‘earth’; see humus and cp. 
next word. For the second see aumildar andcp, 
words there referred to. 

Derivative: zemindar -y , n. 
zemstvo, n., provincial council in Russia. — Russ.,, 
fr. zemlya, ‘earth, land’; cp. Novaya Zemlya, lit. 
‘New Land’, name of two large islands in the 
Arctic off the coast of European Russia. Russ. 
zemlya derives fr. OSIav. zemlja, ‘earth, land’, 
which is rel. to Lith. iemi, Lett, zeme, OPruss. 
same, semme , of s.m., and cogn. with L. humus , 
‘earth, ground, soil’. See humus and cp. words 
there referred to. 

zenana, n., apartment in which the women are 
secluded in India, harem. — Hind, zanana , fr. 
Pers. zanana, ‘of women’, fr. zan, ‘woman’, 
which is rel. to OI. jdnih, ‘wife’, Avestic jainish, 
‘wife’, ynd-, g*nd, of s.m., and cogn. with Goth. 
quino, OE. ewene, "* woman’. See quean and cp. 
queen. Cp. also gyneco-. 

Zend, n. t 1) the translation and exposition of the 
Avesta (cp. next word); 2) the original language 
of the Zend-Avesta. — OPers. zend, fr. Pahlavi 
zand, ‘commentary’; in the sense of ‘the lan- 
guage of the Zend-Avesta’ first used by Anquetil* 
Duperron (1731-1805) in 1771. 

Zend-Avesta, n., the sacred books of the Parsees. 
— Pers. Avistak va Zend, lit. ‘text and commen- 
tary’. See Zend and Avesta. 
zenith, n., 1) celestial point vertically over th’e ob- 
server; the opposite of nadir; 2) the highest 
point. — Late ME., fr. OF. cenit(h) (F. zenith ), 
fr. Sp. cenit , fr. VArab. semt, corresponding to 
Classical Arab, samt , ‘way, path’ (abbreviation 
of samt-ar-rd' s, ‘way over the head’), fr. L. se- 
-mita, ‘path, way’. VArab. semt became senit, 
zenit , owing to a misreading of the letter m as 
n<. Cp. azimuth. L. semita prob. stands for *se- 
-mita, fr. sed-, se, ‘aside’, and *mita, fr. meare , 
‘to go’. See se- and meatus. 

Derivative: zenith-al, adj. 

Zenobia, n., fem. PN. — L. Zenobia, fr. Gk. 
Zi)vo(3ia, lit. ‘force of Zeus’, compounded of 
Z 7)v, a collateral form of Zeus, ‘Zeus’ (see Zeus 
and deity), and of (3£a, ‘strength, force’, which 
is cogn. with OI. jya, jia, ‘force, power’, jindti, 
‘he overpowers, oppresses’, jdyati , ‘he van- 
quishes, conquers’, jaydh , ‘victory’. Cp. Jain, 
zeolite, n., hydrous silicate formed in igneous 
rocks (mineral.) — ModL. zeolites, lit. ‘boiling 
stone’, coined by the Swedish mineralogist Axel 
Fredric Cronstedt (1722-65) fr. Gk. £eTv, ‘to 
boil’, and XiO-o<; } ‘stone’ (see eczema and -lite 
and cp. yeast) ; so called by him because it swells 
up when heated. 

Derivatives: zeolit-ic, adj., zeolit-ize , tr. v., 
zeolit-iz-ation, n. 

Zephaniaji, 1) masc. PN.; 2) in the Bible, the 
ninth in the order of the Twelve Prophets 
(Bible). — Heb. Tz & phanyd k , lit. ‘the Lord has 
hidden’. The first element of this compound 
name derives fr. Heb. tzaphdn , ‘he has hidden’, 
whence also tzdphon , ‘north’, prop, ‘the hidden 
region’. For the second element see Elijah and 
cp. words there referred to. 
zephyr, n. — Earlier Zephyrus , fr. ME. Zephirus , 
fr. L. zephyrus, fr. Gk. ££(pupos, ‘west wind’, 
which prob. stands in gradational relationship 
to £6<po<;, ‘darkness, dark region, west’. 
Derivatives : zephyr-ean , zephyr-ian , zephyr-ous , 
adjs. 

phyranthes, n., a genus of plants of the amaryl- 
lis family (bot.) — MOdL., compounded of Gk. 
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££<popo?, ‘west wind’ and tfvffoq, ‘flower'. See 

zephyr and anther. 

zeppelin, n., a large, dirigible airship. — Named 
after its inventor. Count Ferdinand von Zeppe- 
lin (1838-1917). 

Zeraim, n. pi., the first of the six orders of the 
Mishnah. — Heb. z*ra*im, ‘seeds', pi. of zdra\ 
from the stem of zara\ ‘he sowed 5 , which is rel. 
to Ugar. <ir‘, Aram.-Syr. z S ra*, ‘he sowed’, z & ra\ 
‘seed’, Arab, zdra'a, ‘he sowed’, zar\ ‘seed’, 
Ethiop. zard'a, more frequently zara'a, ‘he sow- 
ed’, Akkad. zeru, ‘seed’, zaru i ‘begetter 5 . Cp. the 
first element in Zerubbabel. 
zermahbub, n., a former Turkish gold coin. — 
Turkish, fr. Pers. zer, ‘gold’ (see arsenic), and 
Arab, mahtbub, ‘beloved 5 , pass. part, of hdbba , 
‘he loved 5 , which is rel. to Heb. habhabh, Aram.- 
Syr. habbebh , ‘he loved’, 
zero, n. — F. zero, fr. It. zero, earlier zefiro , fr. 
ML. zephirum, fr. Arab, fifr , ‘empty; zero’. See 
cipher. 

zeroize, tr. v., to put (the dial, etc.) back to zero. 

— A hybrid coined from prec. word and -ize, a 
suff. of Greek origin. 

Zerubbabel, n., the leader of the Babylonian exiles 
back to Jerusalem (Bible). — Heb. Z 6 rubbabhti. 
The name prob. means ‘begotten in Babylon’, 
fr. z g rw fl ‘ bdbhdl, fr. passive part, of zara\ ‘he 
sowed’, and Babhdl, the Hebrew name of Baby- 
lon. See Zeraim and Babel, 
zerumbet, n., a drug. — Sp. or Port., fr. Pers. 

zarunbad, fr. Hind, zarunbad. 
zest, n., 1) something that gives flavor or relish; 
2) keen enjoyment. — Early ModF. zest (F. 
zeste), ‘orange or lemon peel’, of uncertain ori- 
gin. 

Derivatives: zest-y , adj., zest-ful , adj., zest-ful- 
ly , adv., zest-ful-ness , n. 

zeta, n., name of the sixth letter of the Greek al- 
phabet: — L. zeta, fr. Gk. ^toc, which prob. 
derives fr. Heb. zayith (construct state: zeth), or 
Aram, zethd, ‘olive’. See H. Lewy, Die semiti- 
schen Fremdwdrter im Griechischen, 1895, pp. 
169 f. and cp. cedilla. — Many scholars derive 
Gk. Crjxa fr. zayin, name of the seventh letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet (see zayin), and explain 
the form CTjxa as based on the analogy of 
?jxa, &?jxa, names of the letters following Crjxa. 
See E. Boisacq, DELG., p. 309. 
zetetic, adj., proceeding by inquiry. — Gk, 
‘searching, inquiring’, fr. 
verbal adj. of Cqxeco, ‘I seek for, inquire into’. 
See zeal and adj. suff. -ic. 
zeugma, n., a figure of speech in which a word 
(usually a verb or adjective) is used to modify 
two words, to only one of which it is logically 
applicable (gram, and rhet.) — L., fr. Gk. 
£suyp.a, ‘yoke, bond’, from the stem of Ccu- 
yvuvat, ‘to join, link together, yoke, harness’ 
(whence also Ceuyot;, ‘harness’), which is rel. to 
Cuyov, £uy6<;, ‘yoke’. See yoke and cp, zeuxite, 
zygo-. For the ending see suff. -ma. 
zeunerite, n., a hydrous copper uranium arsenate 
(mineral.) — G. Zeunerit , named after the 
German physicist Gustav Zeuner (1828-1907). 
The ending -it goes back to Gk. -tn)?; see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

Zeus, n., the supreme god of the ancient Greeks. 

— Gk. Zeu q [gen. *Ai cogn. with the 

first element in L. Diespiter , Jupiter , ‘Jupiter’. 
See deity and cp. words there referred to. Cp. 
also the first element in Diomedes, Dione, Dios- 
curi, Diospyros, Zenobia. 

zeuxite, n., a kind of brown tourmaline. — Form- 
ed with subst suff. -ite fr. Gk. ‘a join- 

ing’, from the stem of ^euyvuvai, ‘to join’. See 
zeugma and cp. epizeuxis. The name £eu£t<; 
was chosen to render ‘Unity’ in Huel Unity , 
name of a place in Cornwall, where it was 
found. 

zho, also dzo, n., hybrid between a yak and a 
common cow. — Tibetan wdzo. 
zibeline, zibelline, adj., referring to sables. — 
MF. (= F.) zibeline , fr. It. zibellino, ‘pertaining 
to sables’. See sable, ‘a small animal’, and adj. 
suff. -ine. 

zibet, also zibetb, n., the Asiatic or Indian civet. 

— It. zibetto , fr. Gk. ^octt^xiov, fr. Arab, zabdd, 



‘foam, froth’, which is rel. to zubd, ‘cream’. Cp. 
civet. 

ziggurat, zikkurat, n., Babylonian temple in the 
form of a tower. — Akkad, ziqquratu , ‘pinna- 
cle’, fr. zaqaru, ‘to be high*, 
zigzag, n., one of a series of short turns in alter- 
nate directions — F-, fr, G. Zickzack , which is 
of doubtful, possibly imitative, origin. The 
German word was orig. spelled sicsac; it was 
first used during the siege of Landau in 1703 in 
the military sense ‘approaches’ (pi.) 
Derivatives: zigzag , adj. and intr. v., zigzagg-ed , 
adj., zigzagg-ed-ly, adv., zigzagg-er , n., zigzagg- 

y, adj. 

ZUla, D., a genus of plants of the family Brassi- 
caceae (bot.) — ModL., fr. Arab. stlla h , ‘thorn, 
prickle’, which is rel. to Arab, sulld Aram. 
silwa, Heb. silldn , of s.m. See Immanuel Low, 
Aramaische Pflanzennamen, 150. 
zillah, n., a district in India. — Hind. dila\ dil\ 
(pronounced zila\ zil ‘), fr. Arab. dil\ ‘rib, side, 
part of land’, which is rel. to Heb. tzeld“, Akkad. 
$elu, Aram. 1 ald\ ‘iVa, Syr. eVd, ‘rib’. The orig. 
meaning of these words was ‘something curved’. 
They are rel. to Arab. ddla l a , ‘declined deviat- 
ed’, ddli\ curved’. 

zimarra, n., soutane worn by priests. — It., dis- 
similated fr. Sp. zamarra , fr. Arab, sammdr , 
‘sable’. Cp. chimere, simar, zamarra. 
zimb, n., a kind of large fly in Abyssinia. — 
Amharic zimb , zemb , ‘fly’, rel. to Mahri debbet. 
Heb. z 6 bhiibh , Arab, dhubab , Akkad, zumbu; 
prob. of imitative origin. Cp. the second ele- 
ment in Beelzebub. 

Zimbabwe, n., capital of a native chief. — A 
Bantu word, lit. ‘houses of stone’; compounded* 
of zimba, ‘houses’ (pi. of imba, ‘house’) and 
mabgi, ‘stones’. 

zinc, n. — G. Zink , prop, the same as Zinke , 
Zinken, ‘spike, prong of a fork, jagged projec- 
tion, tooth of a comb’, so called because of the 
shape in which this metal settles in the furnace. 
G. Zinken represents an enlargement of the 
base seen in OHG. zina (MHG., G. zinne ), 
‘pinnacle’, which is rel. to OHG. zint , ‘point, 
spike’, ON. tindr , ‘point, top, summit’, OE. find, 
‘prong, spike’, and cogn. with Mir. dind, dinn, 
‘hill’. Cp. zinke. Cp. also tine. 

Derivative: zinc-ic , adj. 

zinciferous, adj., yielding zinc. — A hybrid coin- 
ed fr. Gk. Zink and L . f err e, ‘to bear, carry’. See 
zinc and -ferous. 

zincification, n. — A hybrid coined fr. G. Zink 
(see zinc) and -fication, a suff. of Latin origin, 
zincify, tr. v., to coat with zinc. — A hybrid 
coined fr. G. Zink (see zinc) and -fy, a suff. of 
Latin origin. 

zinco, n. — Abbreviation of zincograph. 
zinco-, combining form meaning ‘zinc’. — Fr. 
zinc. 

zincograph, n. — A hybrid coined fr. G. Zink and 
Gk. -ypa<pos, fr. y^acpeiv, ‘to write’. See zinc 
and -graph. 

Derivatives: zincograph , intr. and tr. v., zinco- 
graph-er , n., zincograph-ic, adj., zincograph-y , n. 
zincoid, adj., resembling zinc. — A hybrid coined 
fr. G. Zink (see zinc) and Gk. -oeiSifj?, ‘like’, fr. 
clSo^, ‘form, shape’. See -oid. 
zincous, adj. — A hybrid coined fr. G. Zink (see 
zinc) and -ous, a suff. of Latin origin, 
zingaro, n., a gypsy. — It., prob. an Iranian loan 
word meaning ‘blacksmith’. Cp. Pahlavi asinkdr , 
‘blacksmith’. 

zingerone, n., a pungent ketone, C u H 14 0 # (chem.) 
— Coined from the contraction of Zingiber and 
-one, a suff. denoting a ketone. 

Zingiber, n., a genus of plants (bot.) — L. zingi- 
ber, ‘ginger’. See ginger. 

Zingiberaceae, n. pi., a family of plants (bot.) — 
ModL., formed fr. Zingiber, with suff. -aceae. 
zingiberaceous, adj. — See prec. word and -ace- 
ous. 

zingiberene, n., a sesquiterpene hydrocarbon, 
(chem.) — Coined fr. L. zingiber (see 
Zingiber) and suff. -ene. 

zinke, n., a comet. — G. Zinke , ‘spike, tooth (of 
a comb) ; comet’, rel to Zinken , ‘prong of a fork, 
jagged projection’, and to Zink. See zinc. 



Zinnia, n., genus of herbs„of the aster family. — 
Named after the Gertnan botanist Johann 
Gottfried Zinn (1727-59). For the ending see 1st 
suff. -ia. 

zinnwaldite, n., a variety of mica (mineral.) — G. 
Zinnwaldit, named* after Zinnwald in the Erz- 
gebirge, Bohemia. The ending - it goes back to 
Gk. see subst. suff. -ite. 

Zion, n., name of one of the hills of Jerusalem. 
Heb. Tziyydn ; the name is often used to denote 
Jerusalem and the Land Israel. 

Zionism, n., movement for the colonization of 
the Jews in the Land of Israel. — G. Zionismus , 
lit. ‘movement for Zion’, formed fr. Zion (see 
Zion) with suff. -ismus (fr. L. - ismus , see -ism). 
The term Zionism appears for the first time in 
Matthias Acher’s Selbstemancipation (‘Self- 
emancipation’), published in 1886. — Matthias 
Acher is the pseudonym of the writer and pub- 
licist Nathan Birnbaum (1864-1937). 

Zionist, n., an adherent of Zionism, — G. See 
prec. word and -ist. 

Derivatives: Zionist , adj., Zicmist-ic , adj. 

Zionward, Zionwards, adv., heavenward. — - Lit. 
‘toward Zion’. See Zion and adv. suff. -ward, 
resp. -wards. 

zip, n., a sharp hissing sound; intr. v., to move 
with a zip; to move with speed or vigor. — Of 
imitative origin. 

Derivatives: zipp-er , n., zipp-ing , adjj, zipp-ing- 
ly , adv. 

zip, tr. v., to close or fasten with a zipper. — 
Back formation fr. zipper. 

Ziphius, n., a genus of beaked whales (zool.) — 
ModL., altered fr. Xiphius, fr. Gk. ££<pt,o<;, 
‘swordfish’, fr. ££<po<;, ‘sword’. See xipho- and 
cp. Xiphias. 

Zipper, n., a slide fastener. — Fr. Zipper, a trade 
mark, formed from zip, n., with agential suff. 
-er. 

zircon, n. — F., a var. of jargon, ‘a variety of zir- 
con’ (q.v.) 

Derivatives: zirconate (q.v.), zirconia (q.v.), 
zircon-ic , adj., zirconium (q.v.) 

zirconate, n., salt of zirconic acid (chem.) — 
Formed with chem. suff. -ate fr. zircon (q.v.) 

zirconia, n., zirconium dioxide (chem.) — ModL., 
formed fr. zirconium. See next word and 1st -ia. 

zirconium, n., name of a metallic chemical ele- 
ment. — ModL., coined by the German chem- 
ist Martin Heinrich Klaproth (1743-1817) in 
1789 (on analogy of many other element names 
ending in -him) fr. zircon (q.v.); so called by 
him because it is found in the mineral zircon. 

zither, n., a musical instrument with twenty-five 
to forty strings, plucked with a plectrum. — G., 
fr. OHG. zitara , fr. L. cithara , fr. Gk. xt&apoc, 
fr. Pers. sihtar. See cither(n) and cp. guitar and 
gittern. 

zitherist, n., a player on the zither. — Formed 
from prec. word with suff. -ist. 

Zizania, n., a genus of plants, the water or Indian 
rice. — ModL., fr. Late L. zizanium , ‘darnel, 
cockle’, fr. Gk. ^otviov, fr. Syr. zlzdn , which is 
rel. to Heb. zun, pi. zuntm, of s.m. Arab, ziwdn 
is a Syriac loan word. Cp. Lagarde, Symmicta, 
1, 63, Armenische Studien, § 1360, and Immanuel 
Low, Aramaische Pflanzennamen, p. 132. 

Zizia, n., a genus of plants of the carrot family 
(bot.) — ModL., named after the German bot- 
anist Johann Baptist Ziz (1779-1829). For the 
ending see 1st suff. -ia. 

zizith, n., the tassel on the corners of garments 
(Jewish religion). — Heb. tzitzith , ‘tassel, lock’, 
rel. to Aram, tzitzitha , Syr. tzutzitha, of s.m., 
prob. also to Arab. na$iya h , ‘hair on the fore- 
head’. 

Zizyphus, also Ziziphus, n., a genus of plants of 
the buckthorn family (bot.) Late L. zizyphus, 
‘the jujube tree’. See jujube. 

zloty, n., the monetary unit of Poland. — Pol. 
zloty , lit. ‘of gold’,.fr. zioto, 1 gold’, rel. to Russ. 
zoloto , Czech and Slovak zlato , Lett, zelts, 
‘gold’, and cogn. with Goth. gulj>, OE .gold, etc., 
‘gold’. See gold. 

zo-, combining form. — See zoo-. 

-zoa, combining form denoting zoological 
groups, as in Anthozoa, Bryozoa. — ModL. -zoa. 
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fr. Gk. pi. of £<pov, ‘animal’. See zoo- and 
cp. -zoon. 

Zoanthus, n., a genus of Anthozoa ( zool .) — 
ModL., compounded of Gk. C&ov, ‘animal’, 
and av&oc, ‘flower’. See zoo- and anther and cp. 
Anthozoa. 

Zoar, n., name of a town situated on the East 
side of the Dead Sea; used as a metonymy for 
‘place of refuge'. — Heb. Tzo'ar, ‘name of a 
town where Lot found refuge, lit, ‘smallness, 
insignificance’, rel. to tzd'tr, ‘little, young’. See 
Gen. 19:20-22. Heb. tza'ir and Tzd'ar derive 
from the root ‘to be small’. Cp. Syr. 

tz e 'ar, ‘was insignificant’, Arab. $aghura, ‘was 
small’, Akkad. $efreru, ‘to be small’. Cp. also 
the parallel base z-V appearing in Heb. z l ‘fr, 
‘little’; Aram, z il ar, ‘was or became small’, 
Arab. zaUra, ‘was scanty’, 
zoarial, adj., pertaining to a zoarium. — Formed 
fr. ModL. zoarium (see next word) with adj. 
suflf. -al. 

zoarium, n., the aggregate of individuals m a 
compound animal (zool.) — ModL., zoarium , 
fr. Gk. Ccpaptov, dimin. of ‘animal’. See 
zoo- and -arium. 

zodiac, n., an imaginary belt in the heavens, con- 
taining the twelve signs. — ME., fr. MF. (= F.) 
zodiaque, fr. OF., fr. L. zodiac us, fr. Gk. CcpSiot- 
x6<; (scil. X'ixXos;), ‘the Zodiac’, lit. ‘(the circle) 
containing animals’, fr. CcpSiov, ‘small painted 
or carved figure; sign of the Zodiac’, dimin. of 
Cqiov, ‘animal’. See zoo-. 

Derivative: zodiac-al, adj. 

Zoe, n., fern. PN. — Gk. Zcot;, lit. ‘life’ (see 
zoo-), prop, loan translation of Heb. Hawwa h , 
‘Eve’. See Eve. 

zoea, n., the larva of some crustaceans. — ModL., 
fr. Gk. ‘life’. See zoo-, 
zoetic, adj., pertaining to life (bio I.) — Formed 
with adj. suff. -ic fr. Gk. ‘life’. See zoo- and 
cp. Zoe. 

zoetrope, n., a toy consisting of a revolving, 
cylinder showing figures. — Compounded of Gk 
, ‘life’, and xpdTro?, ‘turn’. See zoo- and -trope. 
Derivative: zoetrop-ic , adj. 

Zohar, n., name of a Jewish mystical commentary 
on the Pentateuch written in Aramaic and in 
Hebrew, the fundamental work of cabbalah. — 
Heb. zohar , ‘splendor, brightness’, fr. stem z-h-r , 
‘to shine, give light’, whence yazhtru (Dan. 12:3), 
‘they shall shine’; rel. to Aram, z*har, Arab. 
zahar a , ‘it shone’. 

zoic, adj., pertaining to animal life. — Gk. 
Cc*rtx6c, ‘proper to animals’, fr. Ctpov, ‘animal’. 
See zoo- and adj. suff. -ic. 

-zoic, combining form meaning ‘living in’, as in 
hylozoic (biol.) — Formed with adj. suff. -ic fr. 
Gk. CoW), ‘life’. See zoo-, 
zoisite, n., a mineral allied to epidote. — G. 
Zoisit , named after Baron Sigismund Zois von 
Edelstein (1747-1819), who first observed this 
mineral. The ending -it goes back to Gk. -fx7)<; ; 
see subs't. suff. -ite. 

Zolaesque, adj., characteristic of the style of Zola. 

— Formed with suff. -esque from the name of 
Zola. See next word. 

Zolaism, n., style characteristic of Zola. — 
Formed with suff. -ism from the name of the 
French novelist fimile Zola (1840-1902). For 
the ending see suff. -ism, 

Zolaist, n. — See prec. word and -ist. 

Derivative: Zolaist-ic, adj. 
zoliverein, n., a customs union. — G., ‘customs 
union’, compounded of Zoll, ‘tax, custom, toll’ 
and Verein, ‘union’. See toll, ‘tax’, and verein. 
zombi, n., 1) in West African voodoo cults, the 
python deity; 2) any voodo snake deity; 3) the 
supernatural power by which, according to 
voodoo belief, a dead body may be reanimated. 

— Of African origin. Cp. Kongo zumbi , fetish’. 
Derivative: zomb-ism, n. 

zonal, adj., pertaining to a zone. — Late L. zona- 
lis, ft. L. zona. See zone and adj. suff. -al. 
Derivative: zonal-ly , adv. 
zonar, h., a girdle. — ModGk. £o)vapi, ‘a girdle’, 
fr. Gk. ^eovdtptov, dimin. of £covt). See zone, 
zone, n., 1) a belt; 2) a region, area; 3) any of the 
five great divisions of the earth’s surface. — E,, 



fr. L. zona, fr. Gk. whence £ovvuvai, ‘to 

gird’, Ctoaxoc, ‘girt’, fr. I. -E. base *yds-, ‘to 
gird; girdle’, whence also Avestic yasta-; ‘girt’, 
Lith. juosiu, juosti , ‘to gird’, OSlav. po-jasit, 
‘girdle’, Alb. n-geS, ‘I gird’. Cp. zonar, Zostera, 
azonic. 

Derivatives: zone , tr. v., zonal (q.v.), zon-ary, 
zon-ate , adjs., zonule (q.v.) 
zonule, n., small belt. — L. zonula , dimin. of zona , 
‘belt, girdle’. See prec. word and -ule. 
Derivative: zonul-ar , adj. 

Zonuridae, n. pi., a family of lizards (zool.) — 
ModL., formed with suff. -idae fr. Gk. £tov>), 
‘zone’, and otipfi, ‘tail’. See zone and uro-, ‘tail’. 
Zoo, n. — Abbreviation of Zoological garden . 
zoo-, also zo-, combining form denoting animals 
or animal life. — Gk. lgi-, fr. ^wov, 

‘animal’, lit. ‘a living being’, rel. to (Dor. 
£a>a,.also £6a, Ion. ‘life’, £a>6?, ‘living’, 
Caco, ‘to live’, for I.-E. *g w ei-, ‘to live, 
life’, whence also Gk. (3£o?, ‘life’, Goth. *quius , 
‘alive’, OE. cwicu, ‘living’. See quick and cp. 
bio- and vital. Cp. also zoarium, zodiac, zoic, 
zoology, zoon, azoic, azote, Cenozoic, entozoa, 
enzootic, epizootic, hylozoism, Mesozoic, Me- 
tazoa, Neozoic, Paleozoic. For the sense devel- 
opment of Gk. ‘animal’, lit. ‘a living 

being’, cp. L. animal , ‘animal’, lit. ‘a living 
being’ (see animal). 

zooblast, n., an animal cell. — Compounded of 
zoo- and Gk. (3Xaax6(;, ‘bud, sprout, shoot’. 
See -blast. 

zoochemistry, n., chemistry of the consituents of 
the animal body. — Compounded of zoo- and 
chemistry. 

zoodynamics, n., the science that deals with the 
vital force of animals. — Compounded of zoo- 
and dynamics. 

zoogamy, n., the sexual reproduction of animals. 
— Compounded of zoo- and Gk. -ya^ta, fr. 
yapo?, ‘marriage’. See -gamy, 
zoogeny, n., the origin of animals. — Compound- 
ed of zoo- and Gk. -y£veia, fr. -yevifc, ‘born of, 
produced by’. See -geny. 

zoogeography, n., the geographical distribution 
of animals. — Compounded of zoo- and geog- 
raphy. 

Derivatives: zoogeograph-ic , zoogeograph-ic-al , 
adjs. 

zoograpby, n., descriptive zoology. — Com- 
pounded of zoo- and Gk. -ypoupia, fr. ypo^ew, 
‘to write’. See -graphy. 

Derivatives: zoograph-ic , zoograph-ic-al, adjs., 
zoograph-ic-al-ly , adv. 

zooid, adj., resembling, but not identical with, an 
animal. — Gk. ^tpoei&rjs, compounded of Ccoov, 
‘animal’, and ‘like’, fr. el8o<;, ‘form, 

shape’. See zoo- and -oid. 
zooid, n., an organic body capable of spontane- 
ous movement. — Fr. prec. word, 
zoolatrous, adj., pertaining to zoolatry. — A 
hybrid coined from next word and -ous, a suff. 
of French, ult. Latin, origin, 
zoolatry, n., the worship of animals. — Com- 
pounded of zoo- and Gk. -Xaxpela, -Xaxpia, 
fr. XarpeLa, ‘hired labor, service, worship’. See 
-latry. 

z oolite, zoolith, n., a fossil animal. — Compound- 
ed of zoo- and -lite, resp. -lith. 
zoology, n. — ModL. zdologia , fr. Modern Gk. 
£cpoXoyid, which is formed fr. Gk. tcoov (see 
zoo-) and -Xoyta, fr. -Xoyo?, ‘one who speaks 
(in a certain manner); one who deals (with a 
certain topic)’. See -logy. 

Derivatives : zoolog-ic , zoolog-ic-al, adjs., zoolog- 
ic-al-ly, adv., zoolog-ist , n., zoolog-ize, intr. and 
tr. v. 

zoom, intr. and tr. v. and n. — Of imitative origin, 
zoomagnetism, n., animal magnetism. — Com- 
pounded of zoo- and magnetism, 
zoometry, n., measurement of animals. — Com- 
pounded of zoo- and Gk. -(lExpla, ‘a meas- 
uring of’, fr. fi^xpov, ‘measure’. See -metry. 
zoomorphic, adj., pertaining to zoomorphism. — 
See next word and adj. suff. -ic. 
zoomorphism, n., the representation of gods in 
the form of animals. — Compounded of zoo- 
and Gk. |xop<jtf), ‘form, shape’. See morpho- 



and -ism. 

zoon, n., any of the individuals of a compound 
animal. — ModL., fr. Gk. £cpov, ‘animal’. See 
zoo-. 

-zoon, combining form denoting an animal. — 
ModL. - zoon , fr. Gk, See prec. word, 

zoopathology, n., the study of the diseases of ani- 
mals. — Compounded of zoo- and pathology. 
Derivatives : zoopat holog-ical, adj., zoopatholog- 
ist, n. 

zoophysics, n., the study of the physical structure 
of animals. — Compounded of zoo- and physics, 
zoophyte, n., an invertebrate animal resembling a 
plant. — ModL. zdopkyton , lit. ‘animal-plant’, 
fr. Gk. £cpov, ‘animal’, and <pox6v, ‘plant’. See 
zoo- and -phyte. 

Derivative: zoophyt-ic , adj. 
zoophytology, n., the study of zoophytes. — 
Compounded of prec. word and -logy. 
Derivatives: zoophy to log- ical, adj., zoophytolog - 
ist , n. 

zooplasty, n., the transplantation of animal tissue 
into the human body. — Compounded of zoo- 
and -plasty. 

Derivative: zooplast-ic, adj. 
zoopsychology, n., the psychology of animals. — 
Compounded of zoo- and psychology, 
zoosperm, n., 1) a spermatozoon; 2) a zoospore. 

— Compounded of zoo- and Gk. oTr^pfxa, 
‘seed, germ, sperm’. See sperm and cp. sperato- 
zoon. 

zoospore, n., an asexual spore capable of inde- 
pendent motion. — Compounded of zoo- and 
Gk. arcopa, ‘a sowing, seed’. See spore, 
zoosterol, n., a sterol of animal origin (biochem.) 

— Formed fr. zoo- and sterol. 

zootaxy, n., the classification of animals. — 
Compounded of zoo- and Gk. xct^n;, ‘arrange- 
ment’. See taxis. 

zootheism, n., the worship of animals. — Com- 
pounded of zoo- and 1st theism, 
zootomy, n., the dissection of animals. — Com- 
pounded of zoo- and Gk. -xojjda, ‘a cutting 
of’, fr. 'cop.?], ‘a cutting’. See -tomy. 
zorgite, n., a lead copper selenide (mineral.) — 
G. Zorgit, named after Zorge in Harz Moun- 
tains. The ending goes back to Gk. -fxTjq; see 
subst. suff. -ite. 

zoril, n., a small African carnivorous mammal. 

— F. z orille, fr. Sp. zorrilla , dimin. of zorra , fern, 
of zorro , ‘fox’, which is a loan word fr. Basque 
azari. 

zorilla, n., a zoril. — Sp. zorrilla. See prec. word. 
Zoroaster, n., the founder of the ancient Persian 
religion. — L. Zoroastres , fr. Gk. Z<opodcaxp7)<;, 
corrupted fr. Avestic Zaraftushtra, lit. ‘whose 
camels are old’, fr. *zarant f ‘old’, and ushtra , 
‘camel’. OPers. *zarant is rel. to OLjaran , ‘old’, 
and cogn. with Ossetic zdrond , Gk. yspcjv, gen. 
y£povxo?, ‘old man’; see geronto- and cp. Zara- 
thustra. 

Zoroastrian, adj., pertaining to Zoroaster or his 
religion. — Formed fr. prec. word with suff. 
-ian. 

Zoroastrianism, n., the religion of the ancient 
Persians, based on dualism. — Formed from 
prec. word with suff. -ism. 

Zostera, n., a genus of plants, the grass wrack 
and the eel grass (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. £<o- 
<m?)p, ‘belt’, which is rel. to £cocx<&s, ‘girt’, verbal 
adj. of £«vvtivai, ‘to Igird’, £cbv7), ‘belt, girdle’. 
See zone. 

zouave, n., a member of a French body of infan- 
try orig. composed of Algerians. — F., fr. Arab. 
Zwawa, name of a tribe of the Kabyles in Al- 
geria, from which the zouaves were originally 
recruited (in 1831). 

zounds, interj. — Contraction of God's wounds. 
See wound, n. 

zucchetto, n., small round skull cap worn by dig- 
nitaries of the Roman Catholic Church. — It., 
dimin. of zucca , ‘gourd; head’, fr. Late L. cu- 
cutia, a kind of gourd, which is perh. a blend of 
cucurbita, , ‘gourd’, and cutis, ‘skin, hide*. See 
Walde-Hofmann, LEW., I. 300. For the ety- 
mology of these two words see cucumber and 
cutis. Cp. succade. 

zufolo, zuffolo, n., a small flageolet. — It. zufolo. 
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fir. zufolare, ‘to hiss, whistle’, fr. VL. *subildre, 
dissimilated fr. L. sibildre , ‘to hiss, whistle’. See 
sibilant and cp. siffle. 

zumbooruk, n., a small gun mounted on a swivel, 
usually carried on a camel. — Turk. -Arab, z art- 
bur ak, fr. Pers. zanburah (read zambQrah), fr. 
zanbur (r. zambur), ‘hornet’, fr. Arab, zunbur , (r. 
zumbur ), ‘hornet’. For sense development cp. 
E. musket , which ult. derives fr. It. moschetto, 
‘musket’, lit. ‘a little fly’ (see musket). 
zunyite, n., a basic orthosilicate of aluminum 
0 mineral .) — Named after Zufii mine in Anvil 
Mountain, San Juan County, Colorado. For 
the ending see subst. suff. -ite. 
zwieback, n., a kind of rusk. — G. Zwieback, lit. 
‘twice baked’, fr. zwie- (used in compounds for 
zwei), ‘two’, and the stem of backen , ‘to bake’. 
The first element is rel. to OE., E., OFris. twi-, 
ON. tve- y tvi-. See twi-. For the second element 
see bake. G. Zwieback is prop, a loan transla- 
tion of It. biscotto or F. biscuit. 

Zwinglian, 1) adj., pertaining to Zwingli or to his 
teachings; 2) n., a follower of Zwingli. — Form- 
ed with suff. -an fr. the name of the Swiss 
Protestant reformer Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531). 
zyg-, form of zygo- before a vowel. 

Zygadenus, n., a genus of plants of the family 
Melanthaceae (bot.) — ModL., fr. Gk. £uya- 
Stjv, ‘jointly, in pairs’, fr. £uy6v, ‘yoke, pair’. 
See zygo-. 

zygal, adj., H-shaped. — See zygo- and adj. suff. 
-al. 

zygapophyis, n., articular process of a vertebra 
( anat .) — ModL., compounded of zyg- and Gk. 
dbrdipueu;, ‘process of a bone’. See apophysis, 
zygo-, before a vowel zyg-, combining form 
meaning ‘yoke; forming pairs’. — Gk. £uyo-, 
Coy-, fr. £oyov, ‘yoke, pair’, rel. to ^euyviivat, 
‘to join, link together’, and cogn. with L.jugum , 
‘yoke’, Goth. juk y OE. geoc, ‘yoke’. See yoke 



and cp. zeugma, syzygy, azygous, epizeuxis. 
zygodactyl, adj., having the toes arranged in 
pairs, two in front and two behind. — Lit. ‘yoke- 
toed’, compounded of zygo- and Gk. 8gcxtuXo<;, 
‘finger, toe’. See dactyl. 

Derivatives: zygodactyl , n., a zygodactyl bird, 
zygodactyl-ous, adj. 

zygoma, n., 1) zygomatic arch; 2) the cheekbone 
(anat.) — Medical L., fr. Gk. OSywfzct, ‘yoke; 
zygomatic arch’, fr. CuyoGv, ‘t Q yoke together’, 
fr. £uy<$v, ‘yoke’; see zygo-. In the sense of 
‘zygomatic arch’ C6yo<>p.a was introduced into 
anatomy by Galen. Cp. zygote, 
zygomatic, adj. — Formed with adj. suff. -icfr. 

Gk £t!>Y<i)p.a, gen. £uyd>iAfXTO<;. See prec. word. 
Zygophyceae, n. pi., a class of algae (bot.) — 
ModL., compounded of zygo- and Gk. cpuxo?, 
‘seaweed, tangle; a red dye’. Seefucus. 
Zygophyilaceae, n. pi., the bean-caper family 
(bot.) — ModL., formed fr. Zygophyllum with 
suff. -aceae. 

zygophyUaceous, adj. — See prec. word and 
-aceous. 

Zygophyllum, n., a genus of plants, the bean 
caper (bot.) — ModL., compounded of zygo- 
and Gk. qpGXXov, ‘leaf’ (see phyllo-); so called in 
allusion to the opposite (or alternate) leaflets, 
zygophyte, n., a plant which is reproduced by the 
union of two cells (bot.) — Compounded of 
zygo- and Gk. cpuT<Sv, ‘plant’. See -pbyte. 
zygosis, n., the union of two similar cells (bioL) 
— ModL., fr. Gk. CGywau;, 4 a balancing’, fr. 
^uyouv, ‘to yoke together; to balance’, fr. Cuy6v, 
‘yoke; beam of the balance’. See zygo- and -osis. 
zygospore, n., a spore formed through the union 
of two similar gametes. — Compounded of 
zygo- and Gk. orcopa, ‘a sowing, seed’. See 
spore. 

zygote, n., a zygospore. — Gk. £oy(ot 6<;, ‘yoked’. 



ZYTHUM 

verbal adj. of £oyouv, ‘to yoke together’. See 
zygoma. 

zym-, form of zymo- before a vowel, 
zymase, n., an enzyme present in yeast (biochem.) 
— Coined by the French physician and chemist 
Pierre- Jacques Antoine (1816-1908) in 1875 fr. 
Gk. Cu(nrj (see next word) and suff. -ase. 
zyme, n., ferment (med.) — Gk. ‘leaven, 

ferment’, (for I.-E. *yus-md), rel. to Gk. 

‘broth’ (prob. for I.-E. *yo(u)smos), fr. I.-E. 
base *yus-y whence also OI. yu$-, ‘broth’, L. 
jus, ‘broth, soup’; see juice and cp. zymosis, 
zymurgy, azyme, enzyme. Gk. ‘to boil’, 

is not rel. to Gk. 

zymo-, before a vowel zym-, combining form de- 
noting ferment or fermentation. — Gk. 

£u p.-, fr. Cujxt), ‘leaven, ferment’. See zyme. 
zymogen, zymogene, n., a substance prodocing 
ferment (biol.) — Lit. ‘ferment producer’, coined 
by the German physiologist Rudolf Peter Hein- 
rich Heidenhain (1 834-97) fr. zymo- and -gen. 
zymosis, n., fermentation. — ModL., fr. Gk. 

‘fermentation’, fr. ^ujxouv, ‘to fer- 
ment’ fr. See zyme and -osis. 
zymosterol, n., a sterol occurring in yeast (bio- 
chem.) — Formed fr. zymo- and sterol, 
zymotic, adj., pertaining to, or causing, fermen- 
tation. — Gk. ‘causing to ferment’, 

fr. CupzcoTos, ‘fermented’, verbal adj. of ^ujxouv. 
See prec. word and -otic, 
zymurgy, n., that branch of chemistry which 
deals with wine making and brewing. — Com- 
pounded of Gk. vjpiY], ‘leaven’, and -oopyia, 
‘a working’. Cp. ^ufzoupy6<;, ‘maker of leaven’, 
and see zymo- and -urgy. 
zytbum, n., beer (Roman antiq.) — L., fr. Gk. 
CuDos, ‘beer’, esp. ‘Egyptian beer, beer of the 
northern nations’, which is prob. of Egyptian 
origin. See Frisk. GEW., I, p. 616 s.v. £uffo<;. 
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abigeat, after ‘ precipice ' add 'procidentia, ' 
accordion, for ‘Formed from the noun accord in 
the sense of ‘harmony’, read ‘G. Akkordion, fr. 
It. accordare , ‘to grant, accord; to tune’, which 
is rel. to F. accorder f ‘to grant, accord; to agree; 
to tune’ (see accord, v.) ; 
adage, for ‘the pref. ava-) read ‘the pref. dcva-’. 
Adam, for Adam\ ha-ddam\ adama h , addm read 
Adham, ha-adham , adhama h , adham. 

Adam’s apple, for 'haadam read ‘ haadham ' 
adelo-, after ‘cp. Adelia’ add ‘and the second ele- 
ment in psychedelic and in Spirodela’. 
Agamemnon, after ‘Medusa’ add ‘Memnon’. 
aid, v., after ‘jury, adj.\ add ‘mayday’, 
alchemy, for ‘black and’ read ‘Blackland’. 
alumnus, after ‘prolegomenon’ add ‘spodumene’. 
amen, at the end for 'a'mana' read 'a'mana' . 
amoeba, for ‘pref. -a’ read ‘pref. a-’, 
anile, for ‘Lith. ahyta' read ‘Lith. anyta ' . 

New entry: apophony, n., ablaut. — Formed fr. 
Gk. dbr<f>, ‘from’, and tpcovT), ‘sound’ ; prop, a loan 
translation of G. Ablaut (see apo-, phone, ‘speech 
sound’, and cp. ablaut). 

Derivative: apophon-ic , adj. 
arboretum, add at the end ‘For the use of the suff. 

-etum see olivet and cp. words there referred to.’ 
aspirin, add at the end ‘For the etymology of Spi- 
raea see Spiraea.’ 

atalaya, add at the end ‘Cp. talayot.’ 
attainder, delete 'tender, offer’. — Ibid, after 'oyer' 
add 'rebutter'. 

avale, before ‘vendaval* add ‘vail,’ ‘to lower’, 
bagasse, for ‘megas* read ‘megass’. 
bear, ‘to carry’ after ‘ bhdrman , ‘sustenance, care, 
burden’, add ‘ Avestic baraiti ‘carries ; rides’. — 
Ibid, after ‘Sobranje’ add ‘sowar’, 
ben for ‘Akkad. binbinni' read ‘Akkad, bin-bird*. 
Benjamin, for ‘Ethiop. yaman ’ read ‘Ethiop. ya- 
man'. 

bigamy, delete ‘fr. bigame (see bigame).’ 
cadence, after ‘parachute’ add ‘procidentia’, 
cardinal, adj. after ‘rather* add ‘rattle’, 
care, n. after ‘Gerygone’ add ‘slogan*, 
carpel, after ‘harvest’ add ‘scarf,’ ‘scarf joint’, 
castigate, after ‘levigate’ add ‘variegate*. 
Catasetum, for * saetum ' read ‘ saeta '. 
check, ‘sudden stop’ for ‘and pashah’ read ‘and 
Philoctetes’. 



chillo, for 'zufo are ’ read ‘ zufolare ’. 
cider, for ‘fr. Heb. shekhdr ’ read ‘fr. Aram, shik li- 
ra, emphatic state of *sh 6 khar = Heb. shekhdr 
comb, for *OE. cdmb ’ read ‘OE. camb ’. 
cone, after ‘cade, ‘juniper’, add ‘sikhara’. 
corpus, add at the end ‘Cp. also terato-.’ 
corrie, for ‘and cogn.’ read ‘and prob. cogn.’ 
cosmetology, add at the end ‘F. cosmetologie , first 
used in 1935 by Dr. Aurel Voina at the Inter- 
national Congress of Dermatology held in Bu- 
dapest’. 

New entry: coulter, n. — See colter. 

Crambe, for ‘OHG. hrimfan , rimfan ’ read ‘OHG. 
hrimpfan, rimpfan'. 

crime, for ‘ON. hreimr , ‘to squeak’ read ‘ON. 
hreimr , ‘scream, cry*. 

cymene, after ‘See cumin’ add ‘and cp. paracy- 
mene*. 

defend, for ‘ *gh w onos ’ read '*g w honos* — Ibid, 
delete Triphasia. 

dendro-, after ‘Oxydendrum’ add ‘Philodendron*, 
derma, after ‘pachyderm’ add ‘Pomaderris’. 
display, before ‘OE. despleier ’ add ‘ME. display- 
ed fr.’ 

disport, before ‘OF. (se) desporter ' add ‘ME. dis- 
port en, fr.’ 

dispose, before ‘OF.’ add ‘ME. disposed fr.’ 
distill, for ‘ distillare ' read ‘ distillare .' 
dole, ‘small portion’ after ‘See deal, ‘part’ add 
‘and cp. the 1st element in rundale’. 
donation, after ‘Messidor’ add ‘Polydorus’. 
door, after ‘thyroid’ add ‘triforium*. 
dress, for ‘fr. OF. (=F.)’ read ‘fr. OF. drecier (F. 
dresser)'. 

dromedary, for ‘syndrome’ read ‘syndrome, Ticho- 
droma’. 

Edmond, for ‘L. manus' read ‘L. manus '. 

Elijah, after ‘Obadiah’ add ‘Tobiah’, 
epigone, for ‘the son’ read ‘the sons’, 
etiology, delete ‘-Xoyta, fr.’ 
equine, for ‘and the first element in Equisetum’ 
read ‘the first element in Equisetum and the sec- 
ond element in sowar.* 

exemplar, after ‘OF. (=F.) exemplaire ' add ‘fr. 
Late L. exemplarium ' . 

expansion, after ‘-ion’ add ‘and cp. sponson*. 
eye for ‘Fr. *G^ w ’read ‘Fr. *oq w .' — Ibid, for 
read ‘ 



fallow, adj. after ‘Pelargonium’ add ‘Pelias*. 
fever, for ‘ *dog w h *deg w h-' T<ted''*dheg w h~, 
*dhog w h 

fiddle for ‘VL. vitula' read ‘ML. vitula ' 
fierce for ‘ *g w er - read '*ghwer-' — Ibid, for ‘also 
Gk. Ovjp, whence’ read ‘whence also Gk. fbQp’. 
fir, after ‘ON., Swed. fura' add ‘OE. furh' 
flow, after ‘paludal’ add ‘pleuston*. 
food, after ‘lokapala’ add ‘Pomaderris’. 
forum, delete ‘triforium’. 
free, after ‘Humphrey’ add ‘sapphire’, 
haplology, after ‘ palmistry ’ add * paranoid *. 
her, possessive pron. adj. for ‘OE. hiere' read ‘fr. 
OE. hiere'. 

heriot, for ‘OE. tawian ’ read ‘OE. tawian'. 

New entry: herself, pron. — ME. hire self, \ fr. OE 
hire selfum, dat. of heoself ‘she herself’. See her, 
pron. and self. 

hold, v., after ‘holt, ‘lair of an animal’, add ‘up- 
holsterer’. 

humus, after ‘inhume’ add ‘Semele, zemindar, 
zemstvo*. 

New entry: hyetometer, n., rain gauge. — Com- 
pounded of hyeto- and Gk. (iirpov, ‘measure’. 
See meter, ‘poetical rhythm’, and cp. pluviometer, 
hyssop, for ‘Syr. zupha ’ read ‘Syr. zopha ’ — Ibid, 
for ‘Ethiop. azobh ’ read ‘Ethiop. azdb'. 

-ile, after ‘L. -Hi s' add ‘also -ills'. 
iris, after ‘portion of the eye’ add ’2) (cap.) a 
genus of plants’. — Ibid, for ‘Gk. Tpi;, ‘the rain- 
bow’, read ‘Gk. Ipiq, ‘the rainbow; iris (the 
plant)’. 

Judah, at the end add ‘Cp. viddui’. 

Kaffir, for ‘he blotted out, covered, hid; he 
denied’. See Yom Kippur and cp. cafard’ read ‘he 
denied’, which is related to Mishnaic Heb. 
kdphdr , Aram.-Syr. k s phar , ‘he denied’. Cp. 
cafard*. 

kor, add at the end ‘See Ndldeke in ZDMG., 
40, 434. According to several other scholars, 
Heb. kor is a loan word fr. Akkad, kurru or 
gurru y which itself is a loan word fr. Sumerian 
gur.' 

kriegspiel, after ‘of uncertain origin’ add‘Cp. the 
second element in sitzkrieg*. 




